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PREFACE 

TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


In  laying  the  result  of  his  labours  before  the  public,  the  author  wishes  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood,  that  the  present  volume  is  not,  as  some  might  perhaps  imagine,  merely  an  im- 
proved edition  of  the  Classical  Dictionary  of  Lemprierc,  but  a  work  entirely  new,  and  re- 
sembling its  predecessor  in  nothing  but  the  name.  The  author  owes  it,  in  fact,  to  himself 
to  be  thus  explicit  in  his  statement,  since  he  would  feel  but  poorly  compensated  for  tho 
heavy  toil  expended  on  the  present  work,  were  he  regarded  as  having  merely  remodelled, 
or  given  a  new  arrangement  to,  the  labours  of  another.  80  far  from  this  having  been 
done,  there  arc,  in  truth,  but  few  articles,  and  those  not  very  important  ones,  wherein  any 
resemblance  can  be  traced  between  Lempriere's  work  and  the  present.  In  every  other 
respect,  the  Classical  Dictionary  now  offered  to  tho  public  will  be  found  to  be  as  different 
from  Lempriere's  as  the  nature  of  the  case  can  possibly  admit. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Lempriere's  Classical  Dictionary  was  a  very  popular  work  in 
its  day.  The  numerous  editions  through  which  it  ran  would  show  this  very  conclusively, 
■without  the  necessity  of  any  farther  proof.  Still,  however,  it  may  be  asserted  with  equal 
safety,  that  this  same  popularity  was  mainly  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  there  being  no 
competitor  in  the  field.  Considered  in  itself,  indeed,  the  work  put  forth  but  very  feeble 
claims  to  patronage,  for  its  scholarship  was  superficial  and  inaccurate,  and  its  language 
was  frequently  marked  by  a  grossness  of  allusion,  which  rendered  tho  book  a  very  unfit 
one  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  tho  young.  And  yet  so  strong  a  hold  had  it  taken  of  public 
favour  both  at  home  and  in  our  own  country,  that  not  only  wcro  no  additions  or  correc- 
tions made  in  the  work,  but  the  very  idea  itself  of  making  such  was  deemed  altogether 
visionary.  The  author  of  the  present  volume  remembers  very  well  what  surprise  was 
excited,  when,  on  having  been  employod  to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  Lemprierc  in  1825, 
he  hinted  the  propriety  of  making  some  alterations  in  the  text.  The  answer  received  from 
a  certain  quarter  was,  that  one  might  as  well  think  of  making  alterations  in  the  Scriptures 
as  in  the  pages  of  Dr.  Lempriere !  and  that  all  an  editor  had  to  do  was  merely  to  revise 
the  references  contained  in  the  English  work.  When,  however,  several  palpable  errors, 
on  the  part  of  Lemprierc,  had  been  pointed  out  by  him,  and  the  editor  was  allowed  to  cor- 
rect these  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  he  still  felt  tho  impossibility  of  presenting  the 
vrork  to  the  American  public  in  that  state  in  which  alone  it  ought  to  have  appeared,  partly 
from  the  undue  estimation  in  which  the  labours  of  Dr.  Lempriere  were  as  yet  generally 
held,  and  partly  from  a  consciousness  of  his  own  inability,  through  the  want  of  a  more 
extended  course  of  reading,  to  do  justice  to  such  a  task.  With  all  its  imperfections,  how- 
ever, the  edition  referred  to  was  well  received ;  and  when  a  second  one  was  soon  after 
called  for,  the  publisher  felt  himself  imboldened  to  allow  tho  editor  the  privilege  of  in- 
troducing more  extensive  improvements,  and  of  making  the  work,  in  every  point  of  view, 
more  deserving  of  patronage. 

The  republication  of  this  latter  odition  in  England,  and  the  implied  confession,  connected 
with  such  a  step,  that  the  original  work  of  Lempriere  stood  in  need  of  improvement,  now 
broke  the  charm  which  had  fettered  the  judgments  of  so  many  of  our  own  countrymen, 
and  it  then  began  to  be  conceded  on  all  sides  that  the  Classical  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Lem- 
priere was  by  no  means  entitled  to  the  claim  of  infallibility ;  nay,  indeed,  that  it  was  de- 
fective throughout  When  the  ownership  of  the  work,  therefore,  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Messrs.  Carvill,  and  a  new  edition  was  again  wanted,  those  intelligent  and  enter- 
prising publishers  gave  the  editor  permission  to  make  whatever  alterations  and  improve- 
ments he  might  see  fit ;  and  the  Classical  Dictionary  now  appeared  in  two  octavo  vol- 
umes, enriched  with  new  materials  derived  from  various  sources,  and  presenting  a  much 
fairer  claim  than  before  to  the  attention  of  the  student. 

This  last-mentioned  edition  became,  in  its  turn,  soon  exhausted,  and  a  new  one  was 
deminded ;  when  the  copyright  of  the  work  passed  from  the  Messrs.  Carvill  to  the  Brothers 
Harper.   To  individuals  of  less  liberal  spirit,  and  more  alive  to  the  prospect  of  immediate 
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advantage,  it  would  have  appeared  sufficient  to  republish  merely  the  edition  in  two  voL 
umes,  without  any  farther  improvement.  The  Messrs.  Harper,  however,  thought  differ, 
ently  on  the  subject.  They  wished  a  Classical  Dictionary  in  as  complete  and  useful  a 
form  as  it  could  possibly  be  made  ;  and,  with  this  view,  notwithstanding  the  large  amount 
which  had  been  expended  on  tho  purchase  of  the  work,  the  stereotype  plates  were  do. 
stroyed,  though  still  perfectly  serviceable,  and  the  editor  was  employed  to  prepare  a  work, 
which,  while  it  should  embrace  all  that  was  valuable  in  the  additions  that  had  from  time 
to  time  been  made  by  him,  was  to  retain  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  old  matter  of 
Lempriere,  and  to  supply  its  place  with  newly-prepared  articles.  This  has  now,  accord, 
ingly,  been  done.  A  new  work  is  the  result ;  not  an  improved  edition  of  the  old  one,  but 
a  work  on  which  the  patient  labour  of  more  than  two  entire  years  has  been  faithfully  ex. 
pended,  and  which,  though  comprised  in  a  single  volume,  will  be  found  to  contain  much 
more  than  even  the  edition  of  Lempriere  in  two  volumes,  as  published  by  the  Messrs. 
Carvill.  Whatever  was  worth  preserving  among  tho  additions  previously  made  by  the 
editor,  he  has  here  retained ;  but,  in  general,  even  these  are  so  altered  and  improved  a*, 
in  many  instances,  to  be  difficult  of  recognition ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  old 
articles  of  Lempriere,  excepting  a  few,  have  been  superseded  by  new  ones. 

Such  is  a  brief  history  of  the  present  work.  It  remains  now  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  executed.  The  principal  heads  embraced  in  the  volume 
are,  as  the  title  indicates,  the  Geography,  History,  Biography,  Mythology,  and  Fine  Arts 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  subject  of  Archeology  is  only  incidentally  noticed,  as  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  author  to  edit,  with  all  convenient  speed,  a  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities,  which  will  contain  an  abstract  qf  all  the  valuable  matter  con- 
nected with  these  subjects  that  is  to  be  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  most  eminent 
German  philologists.  Only  a  few,  therefore,  of  the  more  important  topics  that  have  a 
bearing  on  Archaeology,  are  introduced  into  the  present  volume,  such  as  the  Greek  The- 
atre, and  theatrical  exhibitions  in  general,  the  national  games  of  Greece,  the  dictatorship 
and  agrarian  laws  of  the  Romans,  and  some  other  points  of  a  similar  kind. 

If  the  author  were  asked  on  what  particular  subject,  among  the  many  that  are  diseased 
in  the  present  volume,  the  greatest  amount  of  care  had  been  expended,  he  would  feel 
strongly  inclined  to  say,  that  of  Ancient  Geography.  Not  that  the  others  have  been  by 
any  means  slighted,  and  the  principal  degree  of  labour  concentrated  under  this  head. 
Far  from  it.  But  the  fact  is,  that  in  a  work  like  the  present,  the  articles  which  relate  to 
Ancient  Geography  are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  most  import- 
ant, and  require  a  large  portion  of  assiduous  care.  In  what  relates,  therefore,  to  the  Ge- 
ography of  former  days,  the  author  thinks  he  can  say,  without  the  least  imputation  of  van- 
ity, that  in  no  work  in  the  English  language  will  there  be  found  a  larger  body  of  valua- 
ble information  on  this  most  interesting  subject,  than  in  that  which  is  here  offered  to 
the  American  student.  In  connexion  with  the  geography  of  past  ages,  various  theories, 
moreover,  are  given  respecting  the  origin  and  migration  of  different  communities,  and 
some  of  the  more  striking  legends  of  antiquity  are  referred  to  concerning  the  changes 
which  the  earth's  surface  has  from  time  to  time  undergone.  Some  idea  of  the  nature  of 
these  topics  may  be  formed  by  consulting  the  following  articles :  &gyptus,  Atlantis,  Gal- 
lia, Grttcta,  Lectonia,  Mediterranevm  Mare,  Meroe,  Ogyges,  Pelasgi,  and  Phctnicia.  Nor  ia 
this  all.  Books  of  Travels  have  been  made  to  contribute  their  stores  of  information,  and 
the  student  is  thus  transported  in  fancy  to  the  scenes  of  ancient  story,  and  wanders,  as 
it  were,  amid  the  most  striking  memorials  of  the  past. 

Tho  historical  department  has  also  been  a  subject  of  careful  attention.  Here,  again, 
the  origin  of  nations  forms  a  very  attractive  field  of  inquiry,  and  the  student  is  put  in. 
possession  of  the  ablest  and  most  recent  speculations  of  both  German  and  English  schol- 
arship. Tho  Argonautic  expedition,  for  example,  the  legend  of  the  Trojan  war,  events 
dimly  shadowed  forth  in  the  distant  horizon  of  "  gray  antiquity the  origin  of  Rome,  tho 
early  movements  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  races  among  the  Greeks ;  or,  what  may  prove 
still  more  interesting  to  some,  the  origin  of  civilization  in  India  and  the  remote  East ;  all 
these  topics  will  be  found  discussed  under  their  respective  heads,  and  will,  it  is  hoped, 
teach  the  young  student  that  history  is  something  more  than  a  mere  record  of  dates,  or 
a  chronicle  of  wars  and  crimes. 

Particular  attention  has  also  been  paid  to  the  department  of  Biography.  This  subject 
will  be  found  divided  into  several  heads :  biographical  sketches,  namely,  of  public  men, 
of  individuals  eminent  in  literature,  of  scientific  characters,  of  physicians,  of  philosophers, 
and  also  of  persons  distinguished  in  the  early  history  of  the  Christian  Church.    The  lit- 
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erarp  biographies,  in  particular,  will,  it  is  conceived,  be  found  both  attractive  and  useful 
to  the  student,  since  we  have  no  work  at  present  in  the  English  language  in  which  a  full 
view  is  given  of  Grecian  and  Roman  literature.  The  sketches  of  ancient  mathematicians, 
and  of  other  individuals  eminent  for  their  attainments  in  science,  will  not  be  found  with- 
out interest  even  in  our  own  day.  Nor  will  the  medical  man  depart  altogether  unre- 
warded from  a  perusal  of  those  biographies  which  treat  of  persons  distinguished  of  old 
in  the  healing  art.  In  the  accounts,  moreover,  that  are  given  of  the  philosophers  and 
philosophic  systems  of  antiquity,  although  half-learned  sciolists  have  passed  upon  these 
topics  so  sweeping  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  much  curious  information  may  neverthe- 
less be  obtained,  and  much  food  for  speculation,  too,  on  what  the  mind  can  effect  by  its 
own  unaided  powers  in  relation  to  subjects  that  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us  all. 
The  ecclesiastical  biographies  will  also  be  found  numerous,  and,  it  is  hoped,  not  uninter- 
esting. None  of  them  fall  properly,  it  is  true,  within  the  sphere  of  a  Classical  Dictionary, 
vet  they  could  not  well  have  been  omitted,  since  many  of  the  matters  discussed  in  them 
have  reference  more  immediately  to  classical  times. 

The  subject  of  Mythology  has  supplied,  next  to  that  of  Ancient  Geography,  the  largest 
namber  of  articles  to  the  present  work.  In  the  treatment  of  these,  it  has  been  the  chief 
aim  of  the  author  to  lay  before  the  student  the  most  important  speculations  of  the  two 
great  schools  (the  Mystic  and  anti-Mystic)  which  now  divide  the  learned  of  Europe.  At 
the  head  of  the  former  stands  Creuzer,  whose  elaborate  work  (Symbolik  und  Mythologie 
deralten  Volker)  has  reappeared  under  so  attractive  a  form  through  the  taste  and  learning 
of  Guigniaut.  The  champion  of  the  anti-Mystic  school  appears  to  be  Lobeck,  although 
many  eminent  names  are  also  marshalled  on  the  same  side.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the 
author  to  give  a  fair  and  impartial  view  of  both  Bystems,  although  he  cannot  doubt  but 
that  the  former  will  appear  to  the  student  by  far  the  more  attractive  one  of  the  two.  In 
the  discussion  of  mythological  topics,  very  valuable  materials  havo  been  obtained  from 
the  excellent  work  of  Keightley,  who  deserves  the  praise  of  having  first  laid  open  to  the 
English  reader  the  stores  of  German  erudition  in  the  department  of  Mythology.  The 
author  will,  he  trusts,  be  pardoned  for  having  intruded  some  theories  of  his  own  on  sev- 
eral topics  of  a  mythological  character,  more  particularly  under  the  articles  Amazones, 
Asi,  Io,  Odinus,  and  Orpheus.  It  is  a  difficult  matter,  in  so  attractive  a  field  of  inquiry 
as  this,  to  resist  the  temptation  of  inflicting  one's  own  crude  speculations  upon  the  pa- 
tience of  the  reader.  In  preparing  the  mythological  articles,  the  greatest  care  has  been 
also  taken  to  exclude  from  them  everything  offensive,  either  in  language  or  detail,  and 
to  present  such  a  view  of  the  several  topics  connected  with  this  department  of  inquiry 
as  may  satisfy  the  most  scrupulous,  and  make  the  present  work  a  safe  guide,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  to  the  young  of  either  sex. 

The  department  of  the  Fine  Arts  forms  an  entirely  new  feature  in  the  present  work. 
The  biographies  of  Artists  have  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  criticisms  upon  their 
known  productions  have  been  given  from  the  most  approved  authorities,  both  ancient  and 
modern.  The  information  contained  under  this  head  will,  it  is  conceived,  prove  not  un- 
acceptable either  to  the  modern  artist  or  the  general  reader. 

In  a  work  like  the  present,  the  materials  for  which  have  been  drawn  from  so  many 
sources,  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  specify,  within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  preface, 
the  different  quarters  to  which  obligations  are  due.  The  author  has  preferred,  therefore, 
appending  to  the  volume  a  formal  catalogue  of  authorities,  at  the  risk  of  being  thought 
vain  in  so  doing.  A  few  works,  however,  to  which  he  has  been  particularly  indebted, 
deserve  to  be  also  mentioned  here.  These  are  the  volumes  of  Cramer  on  Ancient  Ge- 
czraphy ;  the  historical  researches  of  Thirlwall ;  and  the  work  of  Keightley  already  re- 
ferred to.  From  the  Encyclopaedia  also,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  numerous  excellent  articles  have  been  obtained,  which  contribute  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  value  of  the  present  publication.  In  every  instance  care  has  been 
taken  to  give  at  the  end  of  each  article  the  main  authority  from  which  the  materials  havo 
been  drawn,  a  plan  generally  pursued  in  works  of  a  similar  nature,  and  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  author  in  all  the  editions  of  Lempriere  prepared  by  him  for  the  press.  A 
fairer  mode  of  proceeding  cannot  well  bo  imagined.  And  yet  complaint  has  been  made 
in  a  certain  quarter,  that  the  articles  taken  from  the  Encyclopaedia  just  mentioned  are 
not  duly  credited  to  that  work,  and  that  the  title  of  the  work  itself  has  been  studiously 
chatted.  Of  the  fallacy  of  the  first  charge,  any  one  can  satisfy  himself  by  referring  to 
the  p&ses  of  the  present  volume  where  those  articles  appear ;  while,  with  regard  to  the 
second,  the  author  has  merely  to  remark,  that  in  substituting  the  title  of  "  Encyclopaedia 
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of  Useful  Knowledge"  for  the  more  vulgar  one  of  "Penny  Cyclopedia,"  he  always  con- 
ceived that  ho  was  doing  a  service  to  that  very  publication  itself.  At  all  events,  the 
change  of  title,  if  it  were  indeed  such,  appears  to  have  been  a  very  proper  one,  since  it 
met  with  the  tacit  approbation  of  certain  so-called  critics,  who  would  never  have  allowed 
this  opportunity  of  gratifying  personal  animosity  to  have  passed  unheeded,  had  they  con- 
ceived it  capable  of  furnishing  any  ground  of  attack. 

The  account  of  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures,  which  accompanied  the  edition  of  Lcm- 
prierc  in  two  volumes,  has  been  appended  to  the  present  work  in  a  more  oondensed  and 
convenient  form.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Abraham  B.  Conger,  Esq.,  formerly  one  of  the 
Mathematical  instructors  in  Columbia  College,  but  at  present  a  member  of  the  New- York 
bar.  The  very  great  clearness  and  ability  which  characterize  this  essay  have  been  fully  s 
acknowledged  by  its  republication  abroad  in  the  Edinburgh  edition  of  Potter's  Grecian 
Antiquities,  and  it  will  be  found  far  superior  to  the  labours  of  Arbuthnot,  as  given  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Lempriere. 

Before  concluding,  the  author  must  express  his  grateful  obligations  to  his  friend,  Fran- 
cis Adams,  Esq.,  of  Banchory  Ternan,  near  Aberdeen  (Scotland),  for  the  valuable  contri- 
butions furnished  by  him  under  the  articles  Actius,  Alexander  of  Tralles,  Areteus,  Celsus, 
Dioscorides,  Galenus,  Hippocrates,  Nicander,  Orxbasius,  Paultu  sEgineta,  and  many  other 
medical  biographies  scattered  throughout  the  present  work.  Mr.  Adams  is  well  known 
abroad  as  the  learned  author  of  "  Hermes  Philologicus,"  and  the  English  translator  of 
"  Paul  of  JSgina."  Whatever  comes  from  his  pen,  therefore,  carries  with  it  the  double 
recommendation  of  professional  talent  and  sound  and  accurate  scholarship. 

With  regard  to  the  typographical  execution  of  the  present  volume,  the  author  need  say 
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Columbia  College,  August  1,  1842. 


In  preparing  the  present  edition  for  the  press,  tho  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  cor- 
rect any  typographical  errors  that  may  hitherto  have  escaped  notice,  and  to  introduce 
such  other  alterations  as  the  additional  reading  of  the  author,  and  new  materials,  fur- 
nished by  works  of  a  similar  nature,  have  enabled  him  to  make.  In  furtherance  of  this 
view,  he  has  appended  a  Supplement  to  the  present  volume,  containing  all  that  appeared 
to  him  important  in  the  first  number  of  the  new  Classical  Dictionary,  now  in  a  course  of 
publication  from  the  London  press,  as  well  as  in  the  numbers,  which  have  thus  far  ap- 
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will  be  found  referred  to  in  the  body  of  the  work  under  their  respective  heads,  thus  en- 
abling the  reader  to  ascertain,  at  a  glance,  what  additions  have  been  actually  made. 

Columbia  College,  March  1, 1843. 
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ABjE.  a  city  of  Phocis,  near  and  to  the  right  of 
Dates,  toward*  Opus.  The  inhabitants  had  a  tradition 
l tut  they  were  of  Argive  descent,  and  that  their  city 
was  founded  by  Abas,  son  of  Lynceus  and  Hypermnes- 
tn.  grandson  of  Danaus  (Pa**.  10,  35).  It  was  most 
probably  of  Thracian,  or.  in  other  words,  Pelasgic  ori- 
gin. Ab«  was  early  celebrated  for  its  oracle  of  Apol- 
lo, of  greater  antiquity  than  that  at  Delphi  (Stepk. 
B  )  in  later  days,  the  Romans  also  testified  respect 
for  the  character  of  the  place,  by  conceding  important 
priTileges  to  the  Abeans,  and  allowing  them  to  live 
under  their  own  laws  (  Poms.  I.e.).  During  the  Persian 
invasion,  the  army  of  Xerxes  set  fire  to  the  temple,  and 
nearly  destroyed  it ;  soon  after  it  again  gave  oracles, 
though  in  thin  dilapidated  state,  and  was  consulted  for 
that  purpose  by  an  agent  of  Mardonius  (Herod.  8, 134). 
In  the  Sacred  war.  a  body  of  Phocians  having  fled  to  it 
for  refuge,  the  Thebans  burned  what  remained  of  the 
temple,  destroying,  at  the  same  time,  the  suppliants 
{Dud-  S.  16, 58).  Hadrian  caused  another  temple  to  be 
built,  but  much  inferior  in  size.  The  city  possessed  also 
a  forum  and  a  theatre.  Ruins  are  pointed  out  by  Sir 
W  Gell  (/ft*.  266)  near  the  modern  village  of  Ezar- 

As.cra,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  derived  from  the  town 
of  Ahs»  in  Phocis,  where  the  god  had  a  rich  temple. 
titoftk .  s  v.  -Kbit  —  Herod.  8,  33.) 

XttcKjrcn.  a  city  of  the  Siculi,  in  Sicily,  situated 
•a  a  sleep  hill  southwest  of  Messana.  Its  ruins  arc 
supposed  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Tripi.  Being  an  ally 
of  Carthage,  Dionyaus  of  Syracuse  wrested  from  it 
part  of  the  adjacent  territory,  and  founded  in  its  vicin- 
ty  the  colon j  of  Tyndaris  (Diod.  S.  14,  78,  90). 
Ptolemy  cajht  this  city  'Aduxaiva,  all  other  writers 
Aicjtaipov.  According  to  J3ochart,  the  Punic  appei- 
bjtioo  was  Abac**,  from  Abac,  " extollfc"  in  refer- 
ence to  its  loftr  situation.  (Cluver.  Sic.  Ant.  2, 386.) 
Abalc*.    VltL  Basil ia. 

Abittcs,  an  ancient  people  of  Greece,  whose  origin 
is  not  ascertained ;  probably  they  came  from  Thrace, 
and  having  settled  in  Phocis,  built  the  city  Abe. 
Prom  this  quarter  a  part  of  them  seem  to  have  remo- 
ved to  Eubosa.  and  hence  its  name  Abanhas,  or  Aban- 
tu  (Strtia.  444).  Others  of  them  left  Eubcea,  and  set- 
tied  for  a  time  in  Chios  (Patu.  7,  4) ;  a  third  band, 
returning  with  some  of  the  Locri  from  the  Trojan  war. 
*ere  driven  to  the  coast  of  Epirus,  settled  in  part  of 
TVesprotia,  inhabited  the  city  Thronium,  and  gave 
&e  name  A  bant  is  to  the  adjacent  territory  (Pom*.  5. 
25  k  The  Thracian  origin  of  the  Abantes  is  contest- 
ed vy  Manner!  (8.  246),  though  supported,  in  some  de- 
g7**  by  Aristotle,  as  cited  by  Slrabo.  They  had  a 
custom  «f  cutting  off"  the  hair  of  the  head  before,  and 
nnTeri  n  %  %  to  grow  long  behind  (7/  2, 542).  Plutarch 
(Vtt.  Tku  S)  states,  that  they  did  this  to  prevent  the 
enemy,  whom  they  always  boldly  fronted,  from  seizing 
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them  by  the  fore  part  of  their  heads.  The  truth  Is,  they 
wore  their  hair  Ions  behind  as  a  badge  of  valour,  and  so 
the  scholiast  on  Homer  means  by  uvdpeiac  x^PiV- 
The  custom  of  wearing  long  hair  characterized  many,  if 
not  all  of  the  warlike  nations  of  antiquity  ;  it  prevailed 
among  the  Scythians,  who  were  wont  also  to  cut  off  the 
hair  of  their  captives  as  indicative  of  slavery  (Hcsych. 
— Bay  en  Mem.  Scyth.  in  comment.  Acad.  Petr.  1732, 
p.  388) ;  and  also  among  the  Thracians,  Spartans, 
Gauls  (Galli  comati),  and  the  early  Romans  (inionsi 
Romani).  As  to  tho  origin  of  this  custom  among  the 
Spartans,  Herodotus  ( 1, 82)  seems  to  bo  in  error,  in  da- 
ting it  from  the  battle  of  Thyrea,  since  Xenophon  (Lac. 
Pol.  11,  3)  expressly  refers  it  to  the  time  of  Lycur- 
gus  (Plut.  Vtt.  Ly*.  1).  The  practice  of  scalping, 
which,  according  to  Herodotus  (4,  64),  existed  among 
the  ancient  Scythians  (Casaub.  ad  Athcn.  524),  and 
is  still  used  by  the  North  American  Indians,  appears 
to  owe  its  origin  to  tills  peculiar  regard  for  the  hair  of 
the  head.  The  greatest  trophy  for  tho  victor  to  gain, 
or  the  vanquished  to  lose,  would  bo  a  portion  of  what 
each  had  regarded  as  the  truest  badge  of  valour,  and  the 
skin  of  the  head  would  be  taken  with  it  to  keep  the 
hair  together.  On  the  other  hand,  shaving  the  head 
was  a  peaceful  and  religious  custom,  directly  opposed 
to  that  just  mentioned.  It  was  an  indispensable  rite 
among  the  priests  of  Egypt  (Herod.  2,  36) ;  and  even 
the  deities  in  the  hieroglyphics  have  their  heads  with- 
out hair.  Hence,  too,  may  be  explained  what  is  said 
of  the  Argippci,  or  Bald-headed  Scythians  (Herod.  4, 
23).  No  one  offered  violence  to  them  ;  they  were  ac- 
counted sacred,  and  had  no  warlike  weapons.  Were 
they  not  one  of  those  sacerdotal  colonies  which,  mi- 
grating at  a  remote  period  from  India,  spread  them- 
selves over  Scythia,  and  a  large  portion  of  tho  farther 
regions  of  the  West  \ 

Abawtiaoes,  a  masculine  patronymic  given  to  the 
descendants  of  Abas,  king  of  Argos,  such  as  Acrisius, 
Perseus,  dec.    (Ovid,  Met.  4,  673.) 

Abaxtus,  I.  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Euboea. 
( Vtd.  Abantes.)  Strabo  (444)  calls  it  Abantis. — II.  A 
female  patronymic  from  Abas,  as  Danaii,  Atalanta,  dec. 

Adantidas,  a  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  in  the  third  cen- 
tury B.C.  He  seized  upon  the  sovereign  power, 
after  having  slain  Clinias,  who  was  then  in  charge  of 
the  administration.  Clinias  was  the  father  of  the  cele- 
brated Aratus,  and  the  latter,  at  this  time  only  seven 
years  of  age,  narrowly  escaped  sharing  the  fate  of  hia 
parent.    (Plut.  Vtt.  Arat.  2.) 

Abantis.    Vtd.  A  ban  lias  II. 

Abar18,  I.  a  Scythian,  or  Hyperborean,  mentioned 
by  several  ancient  writers,  lamblichus  states  that 
Abaris  was  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  and  performed 
many  wonders  with  an  arrow  received  from  Apollo. 
( Vtt.  Pythag.,  p.  28,  cd.  Kiuter.)  Herodotus  informs 
us  (4, 36)  that  he  was  carried  on  this  arrow  over  the 
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whole  earth  without  tasting  food.  But  there  arc  strong 
doubts'  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  text  given  by  Wes- 
scling  and  Valckcnacr.  The  old  editions  read  uc  rbv 
oiarbv  irtptlftpe  ovdtv  oiTeofievoe,  which  agree*  with 
the  account  given  in  the  Fragment  of  Lycurgus  cited 
liy  Eudocia  (Vtllois.  Anccd.  1,  20),  where  he  is  said 
to  have  traversed  all  Greece,  holding  an  arrow  as  the 
symbol  of  Apollo.  The  time  of  his  arrival  in  Greece 
is  variously  given  (.Bend.  Phal.  95).  Some  fix  it  in  the 
3d  Olympiad  (Harpocr. — Stud.),  others  in  the  21st, 
others'  much  lower.  One  authority  is  weighty  :  Pin- 
dar, as  cited  by  Harpocration,  states  that  Abaris  came 
to  Greece  while  Crasus  was  king  of  Lydia.  An  ex- 
traordinary occasion  caused  his  visit.  The  whole  earth 
was  ravaged  by  a  pestilence  ;  the  oracle  of  Apollo, 
being  consulted,  gave  answer  that  the  scourge  would 
only  cease  when  the  Athenians  should  offer  up  vows 
for  all  nations.  Another  account  makes  him  to  have 
lc(l  his  native  country  during  a  famine  ( Villots.  Anccd. 
I.  c  ).  He  made  himself  known  throughout  Greece  as 
a  performer  of  wonders  ;  delivered  oracular  responses 
(Clem.  Alex.  Sir.  399);  healed  maladies  by  charms 
or  exorcisms  (Plato,  Charm.  1,  312,  Bckk.) ;  drove 
away  storms,  pestilence,  and  evils.  His  oracles  are 
said  to  have  been  left  in  writing  (Apollon.  Hist.  Com- 
ment, c.  4.  Compare  Sckol.  Aristophan.  p.  331,  as 
emended  by  Scaliger).  The  money  obtained  for  these 
various  services,  Abaris  is  said  to  havo  consecrated,  on 
his  return,  to  Apollo  (Iambi.  V.  P.  19),  whence  Bayle 
concludes,  that  the  collecting  of  a  pious  contribution 
formed  the  motive  of  his  journey  to  Greece  (Diet. 
Hist,  ct  Crit.  1,  4).  He  formed  also  a  Palladium  out 
of  the  bones  of  Pelops,  and  sold  it  to  the  Trojans  (Jul. 
Firmicus,  16).  Modern  opinions  vary :  Brucker  (Hist. 
Phil.  1,  355. — Enfield,  1,  115)  regards  him  as  one  who, 
like  Empedoclcs,  Epimcnidcs,  Pythagoras,  and  others, 
went  about  imposing  on  tho  vulgar  by  false  preten- 
sions to  supernatural  powers  ;  and  Lobcck  (Aglaaph. 
vol.  i.,  p.  313,  seq.)  is  of  the  same  opinion.  Crruzer 
(Symb.  2,  1,  267)  considers  Abaris  as  belonging  to  the 
curious  chain  of  connexion  between  the  religions  of 
the  North,  and  those  of  Southern  Europe,  so  distinctly 
indicated  by  the  customary  offerings  sent  to  Delos 
from  the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans.  The  same 
writer  then  cites  a  remarkable  passage  from  the  Hial- 
marsaga :  "  From  Greece  came  Abor  and  Samolis, 
with  many  excellent  men  ;  they  met  with  a  very  cor- 
dial reception  ;  their  servant  and  successor  was  Herse 
of  Glisisvalr"  The  allusion  here  is  evidently  to 
Abaris  and  Zamolxis  ;  and  if  this  passage  be  authen- 
tic, Abaris  would  havo  been  a  Druid  of  the  North,  and 
the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans  the  Hebrides.  The 
doctrines  of  the  Druids,  as  well  as  those  of  Zamolxis, 
resemble  the  tenets  of  the  Pythagorean  school,  and 
in  this  way  we  may  explain  that  part  of  the  story  of 
Abaris  which  connects  him  with  Pythagoras  ( Origen. 
Philos.  882.  906,  ed.  de  la  Ruc.—Chardon  dt  la  Ho- 
chette,  Melang.  de  Cat.  vol.  i.,  p.  58.)  Unfortunate- 
ly,  the  Saga  of  Hialmar  is  by  the  ablest  critics  of  the 
North  considered  a  forgery  (Stutter's  Sagabtbl.  2, 663). 
Still,  other  grounds  have  been  assumed  for  making  Al>- 
aris  a  Druidical  priest ;  and  the  opinion  is  maintained 
by  several  writers  (Totand's  Misc  Works,  1,  181  — 
Higgins'  Celtic  Druids,  123.— Southern  Rev.  7.  21). 
One  argument  is  derived  from  Himerius  (Phot.  Btbl. 
to!,  ii.,  p.  374,  ed.  Bckker),  that  he  travelled  in  Celtic 
costume  ;  in  a  plaid  and  pantaloons.  Creuzer,  after 
some  remarks  on  this  history,  indulges  in  an  inge- 
nious speculation,  by  which  Abaris  becomes  a  personi- 
fication of  writing,  and  the  doctrines  communicated  by 
it,  as  well  as  the  advantages  resulting  from  these  doc- 
trines, and  from  science  or  wisdom  in  general.  As 
the  Runic  characters  of  the  North  are  here  referred  to, 
a  part  of  his  argument  rests  on  the  etymology  of"  Ru- 
nic," rinnen,  runcn,  "  to  run."  "  to  move  rapidly  along." 
This,  together  with  the  arrow-like  form  of  most  of 


I  them,  will  make  Abaris,  travelling  on  his  arrow,  to  be 
him  that  moves  rapidly  along,  Runa,  the  scribe,  prophet, 
deliverer ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  personification  of 
writing,  as  the  source  of  all  knowledge,  and  of  safety  to 
man.  Thus  the  legend  of  Abaris  may  mark  the  prop- 
agation of  writing  trorn  the  summits  of  Caucasus,  for 
spreading  civilization  as  well  to  the  Greeks,  as  the  na- 
tions of  the  North.  For  other  speculations,  compare 
Muller  (Doner,  1,361)  and  Schwenk  (Etymol  -Myth. 
Andeut.  358),  who  see  in  Abaris  the  god  himself,  Apol- 
lo 'AQapcvc  or  'Aoaiof,  "  luminous,"  under  the  Macedo- 
nian form  'ACapic,  become  his  own  priest  ( Creuzer,  2,1, 
209). — II.  A  city  of  Egypt,  called  also  Avans  ('A6aptt\ 
or  Avaptc).  Manetho  places  it  to  the  east  of  the  Bu- 
bastic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  in  the  Saitic  Nome  (Joseph, 
c.  Ap.  1,  14).  Manncrt  identifies  it  with  what  was 
afterward  called  Pclusiuin  ;  for  the  name  Abaris  dis- 
appeared, when  the  shepherd-race  retired  from  Egypt, 
and  the  situation  of  Pclusium  coincides  sufficiently 
with  the  site  of  Abaris,  as  far  as  authorities  have 
niched  us.  Manetho,  as  cited  by  Joscphus,  says,  that 
Salatis,  the  first  shepherd-king,  rinding  the  position 
of  Abaris  well  adapted  to  his  purpose,  rebuilt  the  city, 
and  strongly  fortified  it  with  walls,  garrisoning  it  with 
a  force  of  240,000  men.  To  this  city  Salatis  repaired 
in  summer  time,  in  order  to  collect  his  tribute,  and 
to  pay  his  troops,  and  to  exercise  his  soldiers  with  the 
view  of  striking  terror  into  foreign  states.  Manetho 
also  informs  us,  that  the  name  of  the  city  had  an  an- 
cient theological  reference  (KaAovfih^v  &  uiro  woe; 
upxaiac  dto/.oyiac  Avaptt).  Other  writers  make  the 
term  Abaris  denote  "  a  pass,"  or  "  crossing  over,"  a 
name  well  adapted  to  a  stronghold  on  the  borders. 
Compare  the  Sanscrit  upari  (over,  above),  the  Gothic 
ufar,  the  Old  High  German  ubar,  the  Persian  eber, 
the  Latin  super,  the  Greek  ixep,  6lc. 

A  bar  xis,  or  -is,  I.  a  name  given  to  that  part  of 
Mysia  in  which  Lampsacus  was  situate.  Venus,  ac- 
cording to  the  fable,  nere  disotcned  (u~novt/oaTo)  her 
offspring  Priapus,  whom  she  had  just  brought  forth, 
being  shocked  at  his  deformity.  Hence  the  appella- 
tion. The  first  form  Aparnis,  was  subsequently  altered 
to  Abarnis  (Stcnh.  B.). — II.  A  city  in  the  above-men- 
tioned district,  lying  south  of  I*ampsacus  (Stcph.  2?.). 

Adas,  I.  or  Abi's,  a  mountain  of  Armenia  Major  ; 
according  to  D'Anville,  the  modern  Abi-dag,  according 
to  Mannert  (5.  196),  Ararat;  giving  rise  to  the  south- 
ern branch  of  the  Euphrates.  ( Via.  Arsanias.) — II.  A 
river  of  Albania,  rising  in  the  chain  of  Caucasus,  and 
falling  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  Ptolemy  calls  it  Albanus>. 
On  its  banks  Pompcy  defeated  the  rebellious  Albanians 
(Piut.  Vit.  Pomp.  35).— III.  The  12th  king  of  Ar- 
gos.  (Vid.  Supplement.)— IV.  A  son  of  Mctancira, 
changed  by  Ceres  into  a  lizard  for  having  mocked  the 
goddess  in  her  distress.  Others  refer  this  to  Ascahv- 
phus. — V.  A  Latin  chief  who  assisted  .-Eneas  against 
Tumus,  and  was  killed  by  Lausus.  (ASn.  10,  170.  dec.) 
— VI.  A  soothsayer,  to  whom  the  Spartans  erected  a 
statue  for  his  services  to  Lysander,  before  tho  battle 
of  -Egospotamos.  He  is  called  by  some  writers  Ha- 
gios  ('A)iaf). 

Ababcaxtc*.    Vid.  Supplement. 

AdasTtis,  a  district  of  Phrygia  Epictetus,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Mysia  ;  in  it  was  tho  city  of  Ancyra,  and  here, 
according  to  Strabo  (576),  the  Macestus  or  Megistus 
arose. 

Abatos.    Vid.  Philoj. 

Abdaloxiju's,  one  of  tho  descendants  of  the  kings 
of  Sidon,  so  poor  that,  to  maintain  himself,  he  worked 
in  a  garden.  When  Alexander  took  Sidon,  he  made 
him  king,  and  enlarged  his  possessions  for  his  disin- 
terestedness. (Justin,  11,  10—  Curt.  4,  1  )  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus  (17,  46)  calls  him  Ballonvmus,  a  eorru  |  >- 
tion  of  the  true  name  as  given  by  Curtius  and  Justin. 
Wesseling  (ad.  Dtod.  S.  I.  e.)  considers  the  word  equiv- 
alent, in  the  Phoenician  tongue,  to  AM-al-amm,  «  Ser- 
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rus  Dei  pradaloris,"  and  think*  that  the  latter  part  of 
the  compound,  a  nun,  may  be  traced  in  the  name  of  the 
A  nxmwulcek  ( 2  Kings,  1 7,  3 1 ).  Gesenius  (  Gesch . 
Hthr.  Spradu  und  Schrtft,  228)  makes  Abdalon- 
tains,  a«  an  appellation,  the  same  with  Abd-aUmim, 
'-Servant  of  the  god*." 

Abdkea,  1.  a  city  of  Thrace,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Xestus  :  Ephonu  (Suph.  B)  wrote  in  «ing.  'XCdripov, 
but  the  plunJ  is  more  usual,  ru  'AMapa.  The  Clazo- 
menian  TWsius  commenced  founding  this  place,  but, 
in  eofu»|ueQce  of  the  Thracian  inroads,  was  unable  to 
complete  it ;  soon  after,  it  was  decolonized  by  a  large 
body  of  Teians  from  Ionia,  who  abandoned  their  city, 
when  besieged  by  Harpag as,  general  of  Cyrus  (Herod. 
J.  168)  Many  Teians  subsequently  returned  home  ; 
y«  Abdera  remained  no  inconsiderable  city.  There 
arc  seTcral  other  accounts  of  the  origin  of  this  place,  but 
the  one  which  we  hare  given  is  most  entitled  to  credit. 
The  city  of  Abdera  was  the  birthplace  of  many  distin- 
guished men,  as  Anaxarchus,  Democritus,  HecaUeus, 
and  Protagoras ;  the  third,  however,  must  not  bo  con- 
founded with  the  native  of  Miletus.  ( Creuzer,  Hist. 
Am*j  Gr.  Fragm.  9,  23.)  But,  notwithstanding  the 
celebrity  of  some  of  their  fellow-citizens,  the  people  of 
Abdera,'  as  a  body,  were  reputed  to  be  stupid.  In  the 
Cktitdds  of  Erasmus,  and  the  Adagio.  Vetcrum,  many 
sayings  record  this  failing ;  Cicero  styles  Rome,  from 
the  stupidity  of  the  senators,  an  Abdera  {Ep.  ad  Alt. 
4,  16)  ;  Juvenal  calls  Abdera  itself,  "  the  native  land 
of  bJoctheada"  (vcrvecum  patrxam,  10,  50 ;  compare 
Martial,  10.  25 ;  "Abderitana  pectora  plcbu").  Much 
of  this  is  exaggeration.  Abdera  was  the  limit  of  the 
Odrystan  empire  to  the  west  (Thuc.  2,  29).  It  after- 
ward fell  under  the  power  of  Philip ;  and,  at  a  later 
period,  was  delivered  up  by  one  of  its  citizens  to  Euuic- 
nes,  king  of  Pergsmus  (thod.  S.  Fragm.  30,  9,  413, 
Btp  )  Coder  the  Romans  it  became  a  free  city  (Abde- 
ra libera),  and  continued  so  even  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Pliny  (4,  11).  It  was  famous  for  mullets,  and  other 
fi»h  {Dono,  ap.  Alkcn.  3,  37. — Archestr.  ap.  eund.  7, 
124).  In  the  middle  ages  Abdera  degenerated  into  a 
very  small  town,  named  Polystylus,  according  to  the 
Byzantine  historian,  Curopalatc  ( Wasse,  ad  Thuc.  2, 
97).  Its  ruins  exist  near  Cape  Balonslra.  (French 
Strain,  3.  180,  $  3.) — II.  A  town  of  Hispania  Bctica, 
cast  of  Malaca,  in  the  territory  of  the  Bastuli  Pocni, 
lying  i*n  the  coast;  Strabo  calls  tbo  place  Aidnpa 
(157)  Ptolemy  'Ab&apa,  Stcph.  B.  'AMnpa,  a  coin 
of  Tit  ierins  AL&cra  ( VaiUant,  col.  1,  p.  63. — Raschc's 
Lez  htct  .Vubl  l,  23)  It  was  founded  by  a  Phoeni- 
cian colony,  and  is  thought  to  correspond  to  the  mod- 
em Adra.    (Ulerfs  Gtogr.  2,  351.) 

Abdkkcs,  a  Locrian,  armour-bearer  of  Hercules ; 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  mares  of  Diomedes,  which  the 
hero,  warring  against  the  Bistones,  had  intrusted  to 
his  care.  According  to  Philostratus  (Icon.  2,  35), 
Hercules  built  the  eity  of  Abdera  in  memory  of  him. 
Aboias.    Vtd  Supplement. 

As-ell*,  a  town  of  Campania,  northeast  of  Nola, 
founded  bv  a  colony  from  Chalcis,  in  Eubsa,  according 
to  Justin  (20. 1 ).  Its  ruins  still  exist  in  AveUa  Vcechta. 
SaxaJl  as  wu  AbeUa,  it  possessed  a  republican  govern- 
nrot,  retaining  it  until  subdued  by  the  Romans  ;  the 
iaabitants  AbeU&u,  are  frequently  mentioned  by  an- 
cent  writers ;  the  only  (act  worthy  of  record  is,  that 
their  territory  produced  a  species  of  nut,  mix  Abellana 
or  Atxllam*,  apparently  the  same  with  what  the  Greek 
wrdera  call  xapvov  Rovrixdv,  'UpaxXeiuriKov  or  fair- 
rm  (Dtcteor.  I.  179. — Atken.  2,  42).  The  tree  it- 
self is  the  Kapva  Hovtikti,  and  corresponds  to  tbo 
carytmt  of  Virgil,  and  the  corylus  Avcllana  of  Lin- 
rjams,  class  21.    (Fee,  Flare  de  VirpU,  223.) 

AasiiXscv,  I  now  AbclLno,  a  city  of  the  Hiryiini, 
in  Saxnmmm;  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  called, 
for  distinction  Kzke.  AUllmates  Protropt  (Phn.  3,  2.— 
Ptoi  67)  — n  A  city  of  Lucania,  near  the  source  of 
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the  Aciris ;  cafW  Abellinum  Marsicum.  It  is  thought 
by  Cluver  (Hal.  Antiq.  2,  1280)  and  D'Anville(Geogr. 
Anc.  57)  to  accord  with  Marsico  Vctere. 

Abkllio.    Vtd.  Supplement. 

Abuakcs,  I.  a  name  common  to  many  kings  of  Edes- 
sa,  in  Mesopotamia ;  otherwise  written  Abagarus,  Ag- 
barus,  Augarus,  &c.  The  first  monarch  or  this  name 
(Euseb.  H.  E.  1,  13)  wrote  a  letter  to  our  Saviour, 
and  received  a  reply  from  him  (vid.  Edessa).  The 
genuineness  of  these  letters  has  been  much  disputed 
among  the  learned.  (Caccs  Lit.  Hut.  1,  2. — Lard- 
ncr's  Crcd.  7,  22.) — II.  The  name,  according  to  some 
authorities,  of  the  Arabian  prince  or  chieftain  who 
perfidiously  drew  Crassus  into  a  snare,  which  proved 
his  ruin;  called  'A«6opor  by  Appian  (B.  P.  34), 
'ApiafiviK  (Plut.  Crass.  21),  Aiyapoc  (Dio  Cass.  40, 
20). 

Aoia,  I.  the  southernmost  city  of  Messenia,  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  MessenianGulf.  Pausanias  (4, 
3n)  identifies  it  with  Ire,  'Ipt/,  ono  of  the  places  offer- 
ed by  Agamemnon  to  Achilles  (II.  9,  292).  Abia,  to- 
gether with  the  adjacent  cities  of  Thuria  and  Pliers, 
separated  from  Messenia,  and  became  part  of  the 
Achrcan  confederacy ;  afterward  they  again  attached 
themselves  to  the  Messcnian  government.  At  a  later 
period,  Augustus,  to  punish  the  Messcnians  for  hav- 
ing favoured  the  party  of  Antony,  annexed  these  three 
cities  to  Laconia.  But  this  arrangement  continued 
only  for  a  short  time,  since  Ptolemy  and  Pausanias 
include  them  again  among  the  cities  of  Messenia. — 
II.  Nurse  of  Hyllus,  in  honour  of  whom  Cresphontes 
changed  the  name  of  Ire  to  Abia.    (Paus.  4,  30,  1.) 

Abu,  a  Scythian  nation,  supposed  by  the  earlier 
Greeks  to  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Tanals.  Homer  in 
thought  to  allude  to  them,  //.  13,  6,  where  for  dyavuv, 
some  read  'ACiuv  rt.  By  others  they  are  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  the  Macrobii.  The  name  'A6toi  is 
thought  by  Hcyne  (ad  U.  I.e.)  to  allude  to  their  living 
on  lands  common  to  the  whole  nation,  or  to  their  hav- 
ing a  community  of  goods,  or  perhaps  to  their  pov- 
erty, and  their  living  in  wagons.  Curtius  (7,  6)  states, 
that  these  Abii  sent  ambassadors  to  Alexander  with 
professions  of  obedience.  But  the  Macedonians  en- 
countered no  Abii ;  they  only  believed  that  they  had 
found  them.  The  name  they  probably  had  learned 
from  Homer,  and  knew  that  they  were  a  people  to  the 
north,  forming  part  of  the  great  Scythian  race.  Sup- 
posing themselves,  therefore,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ta- 
nais,  thoy  gave  the  name  Abii  to  the  people,  who  had 
sent  ambassadors,  merely  because  they  had  heard  thV 
the  Abii  dwelt  on  that  river. 

Abila,  or  Abyla,  I.  a  mountain  of  Africa,  opposite 
Calpe  (Gibraltar),  supposed  to  coincide  with  Cape  Scr- 
ra.  It  is  an  elevated  point  of  land,  forming  a  penin- 
sula, of  which  a  place  named  Ceuta  closes  the  isthmus. 
Of  the  two  forms  given  to  the  name  of  this  mountain 
by  ancient  writers,  that  of  Abyla  is  the  more  common. 
The  name  is  written  by  Dtonysius  (Perieg.  336), 
'AXvfrtf.  According  to  Avicnus  (Ora  Mant.  345), 
Abila  is  a  Carthaginian  or  Punic  appellative  for  "  any 
lofty  mountain."  This  name  appears  to  have  passed 
over  into  Europe,  and  to  have  boon  applied,  with  sligLt 
alteration  of  form,  to  the  opposite  mountain,  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar.  Eustathius  (ad  Dionys.  P.  64)  informs 
us  that  in  his  time  the  latter  mountain  was  named 
Calpe  by  the  Barbarians,  but  Altba  by  the  Greeks ;  and 
that  the  true  Abila,  on  the  African  side,  was  calicd 
Abenna  by  the  natives,  by  the  Greeks  KvvttytjnKij. 
At  what  time  the  present  Gibraltar  began  to  be  call- 
ed Calpe,  is  difficult  to  determine  ;  probably  long  an- 
tecedent to  the  age  of  Eustathius.  Calpe  itself  is 
only  Altba  shortened,  and  pronounced  with  a  strong 
Oriental  aspirate.  In  the  word  Altba  we  likewise  de- 
tect the  root  of  Alp,  or,  rather,  the  term  itself,  which 
mar  be  traced  directly  to  the  Celtic  radical  Aib.  The 
situation  of  Abila  gave  it,  w*»h  the  opposite  Calpe,  I 
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ronspicuou*  place  in  the  Greek  mythology.  ( Vid.  Her- 
eulis  Columns,  and  Mediterraneum  Mare  )— II.  A  city 
of  Palestine,  12  miles  cast  of  Gadara  (Euscb.  v.  '\6r>. 
'KfiviiAuv).  Ptolemy  is  supposed  to  refer  to  it  under 
the  name  Abida,  an  error  probably  of  copyists.  (Man- 
nert, 6,  1,  323.)— III.  A  city  of  Caclesyria,  now  Belli- 
nas,  in  a  mountainous  country,  about  18  miles  north- 
west of  Damascus.  Ptolemy  gives  it  the  common 
name  'A6i?.a.  Josephus  calls  it  'ACf  Aa,  and  also  'A6e A- 
por/a,  the  latter  coming  from  the  Hebrew  name  Abel 
Beth  Maacha,  or  Malaeha  {Rcland,  Palest.,  520). 

Abilene,  a  district  of  Crelesyria.    (Vid.  Abila  III.) 

Abisares.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Abitunvs.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Abi.abhs.    Vtd.  Supplement. 

Abnoba,  according  to  Ptolemy  (2,  11),  a  chain  of 
mountains  in  Germany,  which  commenced  on  the 
banks  of  the  Moenus,  now  Mayne,  and,  running  be- 
tween what  arc  now  Hesse  and  Westphalia,  terminated 
in  the  present  Duchy  oiPaderborn.  Out  of  the  north- 
eastern part  of  this  range,  springs,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  the  Amisus,  now  Ems.  Subsequent 
writers,  however,  seem  to  have  limited  the  name  Abno- 
ba to  that  portion  of  the  Blaek  Forest  where  the  Dan- 
ube commences  its  course,  and  in  this  sense  the  term 
is  used  by  Tacitus.  A  Blone  altar,  with  ABNOBA 
inscribed,  was  Jiscovcred  in  the  Black  Forest  in  1778; 
and  in  1784,  a  pedestal  of  white  marble  was  found 
in  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  bearing  the  words  DIANAE 
ABNOBAE.  These  remains  of  antiquity,  besides 
tending  to  designate  more  precisely  tho  situation  of 
'he  ancient  Mons  Abnoba,  settle  also  the  orthography 
of  the  name,  which  some  commentators  incorrectly 
write  Ann:'-!  (Compare  La  Germanic  de  Tactte,  par 
Panckouke,  p.  4,  and  the  Atlas,  Planehe  dcuxieme.) 

AbonitTchos,  a  small  town  and  harbour  of  Paphla- 
gonia  southeast  of  the  promontory  Carambis.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  an  impostor  who  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  vEseulapius.  Luciap  (Pseud.  58)  states, 
that  he  petitioned  tho  Roman  emperor  to  change  the 
name  of  his  native  city  to  lonopolis,  and  that  the  re- 
quest of  the  impostor  was  actually  granted.  The 
modem  name  Ineboli  is  only  a  corruption  of  lonopolis. 
(Maraan,  Pcripl.,  p.  72. — Steph.  B.) 

Aborigines,  a  name  given  by  the  Roman  writers 
to  the  primitive  race,  who,  blending  with  the  Siculi, 
founded  subsequently  the  nation  of  the  Latins.  The 
name  is  equivalent  to  the  Greek  avroxQovec,  as  indi- 
cating an  indigenous  race.  According  to  the  most 
credible  traditions,  they  dwelt  originally  around  Mount 
Veltno,  and  the  I^ake  Fucinus,  now  Celano,  extending 
as  far  as  Carseoli.  and  towards  Reate.  This  was 
Cato's  account  (Dionys.  H.  2,  49) ;  and  if  Varro, 
who  enumerated  the  towns  they  had  possessed  in 
those  parts  (Id.  1,  14),  was  not  imposed  on,  not  only 
were  the  sites  of  these  towns  distinctly  preserved,  as 
well  as  their  names,  but  also  other  information,  such 
as  writings  alone  can  transmit  through  centuries. 
Their  capital,  Lista,  was  lost  by  surprise ;  and  exer- 
tions of  many  years  to  recover  it,  by  expeditions  from 
Reate,  proved  fruitless.  Withdrawing  from  that  dis- 
trict, they  came  down  the  Anio :  and  even  at  Tibur,  An- 
temnn,  Ficulea,  Tellena,  and  farther  on  at  Crustume- 
rium  and  Aricia,  they  found  Siculi,  whom  they  sub- 
dued or  expelled.  The  Aborigines  are  depicted  by 
Sallust  and  Virgil  as  savages  living  in  hordes,  without 
manners,  law,  or  agriculture,  on  the  produce  of  the 
chase,  and  on  wild  fruits  This,  however,  does  not 
agree  with  the  traces  of  their  towns  in  the  Apen- 
nines :  but  the  whole  account  was,  perhaps,  little  else 
than  an  ancient  speculation  on  the  progress  of  man- 
kind from  rudeness  to  civilization.  The  Aborigines 
are  said  to  have  revered  Janus  and  Satum.  The  latter 
taught  them  husbandry,  and  induced  them  to  choose 
settled  habitations,  as  the  founders  of  a  better  way  of 
life.  From  this  ancient  rv;e,  as  has  already  been  re- 
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marked,  blending  with  a  remnant  of  the  Siculi,  sprang 
the  nation  of  the  Latins ;  and  between  Satum  and 
the  time  assigned  for  the  Trojan  settlement,  only  three 
kings  of  the  Aborigines  are  enumerated,  Picus,  Fau- 
nus,  and  Latinus.  (Ntcbvhr,  Rom.  Hist.  1 , 62,  Cambr) 
As  to  the  name  of  this  early  race,  the  old  and  genu- 
ine one  seems  to  have  been  Casci  or  Cassei  (Saufeius 
in  Serv.  ad  JEn.  1,  10);  and  the  appellation  of  Abo- 
rigines was  only  given  them  by  the  later  Roman  wri- 
ters. (Heync,  Excurs.  A,  ad  Mn.  7.)  Cluvcr,  and 
others,  have  maintained  the  identity  of  the  Aborigines 
and  Pelasgi,  a  position  first  assumed  by  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus.  Mannert  (9,  436)  thinks,  that  the 
Pelasgi  were  a  distinct  race,  who,  on  their  arrival  in 
Italy,  united  with  the  people  in  question,  and  that 
both  became  gradually  blended  into  one  race,  the 
Etrurian.  Some  are  in  favour  of  writing  Abcmgines, 
and  refer  to  the  authority  of  FestUB,  who  so  styles  them 
as  having  been  wanderers  (ab,  erro),  when  they  took 
possession  of  that  part  of  the  country  where  they  sub- 
sequently dwelt.  In  this  Festus  is  supported  by  the 
author  of  the  Origin  of  the  Romans,  but  the  opinion 
is  an  incorrect  one. 

Aborras.    Vid.  Chaboras. 

Abradatas,  a  king  of  Susa,  who  submitted,  with 
his  army,  to  Cyrus,  when  he  learned  that  his  wife  Pan- 
thca,  who  had  been  made  prisoner  by  the  latter,  was 
treated  by  him  with  great  kindness  and  humanity. 
He  was  subsequently  slain  in  fighting  for  Cyrus.  His 
wife,  unable  to  survive  his  loss,  slew  herself  upon  his 
corpse.  Cyras  erected  a  monument  to  their  memory 
(Xen.  Cyrop.  5,  6,  dec.) 

AbrincatC'I,  a  nation  of  Gaul,  situate,  according  to 
the  common  opinion,  on  the  western  coast,  north  of 
the  Liger,  or  Loire,  and  whose  capital,  Ingena,  is  sup- 
posed to  coincide  with  Avranches(D'An.  Gcogr.  Anc. — 
Cellar.  Gcogr .  Ant.  1,161,  Sc Air  ).  If  we  follow  Ptol- 
emy, this  people  rather  seem  to  have  occupied  what 
would  now  correspond  to  a  part  of  Eastern  Nor- 
mandy, in  the  district  of  Onche,  and  stretching  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  Rille  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine 
(Mannert,  2,  167). 

Abro,  I.  an  Athenian,  who  wrote  on  the  festivals 
and  sacrifices  of  the  Greeks.  HiB  work  is  lost. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Burn.)—  II.  A  grammarian  of  Rhodes, 
who  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  m  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus He  was  a  pupil  of  Tryphon.  (Suia.  s.  v  )— III. 
A  grammarian,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  Theocritus, 
now  lost. — IV.  An  Athenian,  son  of  the  orator  Lyrur- 
gus.  (Plut.  Vtt.  X.  Oral ) — V.  An  Argivc  of  most 
luxurious  and  dissolute  life,  who  gave  rise  to  the 
proverb,  'ACpuvoc  fi'ioe  (Abroms  vita).  (Erasm.  Chit. 
p  487.) 

Abrocomas,  I.  a  son  of  Darius,  by  Phrataguna.  daugh- 
ter of  Otanes.  He  accompanied  Xerxes  in  his  Gre- 
cian expedition,  and  was  slain  at  Thermopylae.  (He- 
rod. 7,  224.) — II.  A  satrap.    ( Vid.  Supplement ) 

Abron  or  Habron.    Vid.  Supplement. 

AbronTcs,  Silo,  a  Latin  poet  of  the  Augustan  age, 
and  the  pupil  of  Porcius  Latro.  He  wrote  some  fables, 
now  lost.  (Senec.  Suasor.  2,  23.)  Voesius  says  there 
were  two  of  this  name,  father  and  son. 

Abronychus.    Vtd.  Supplement. 

Abrostoi.a,  a  town  of  Galatia,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Phrygia,  and,  according  to  the  Itinerary,  twenty-four 
miles  from  Pessinus.  It  is  recognised  by  Ptolemy 
(p.  120),  who  assigns  it  to  Phrygia  Magna. 

Abrota,  the  wife  of  Nisus,  king  of  Megaris.  A» 
a  memorial  of  her  private  virtues,  Nisus,  after  her 
death,  ordered  the  garments  which  she  wore  to  be- 
come models  of  female  attire  in  his  kingdom.  Hence, 
according  to  Plutarch,  the  name  of  the  Megarian  rob« 
dpuCpufia.    (Quest  Grae  p  294.) 

Abrotonl-m.  a  town  of  Africa,  near  the  Syrtis  Mi- 
nor, and  identical  with  Sahrata.    (Vtd.  Sabrata.) 

Absiwthii.    Vid.  Apsynthii. 
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Absyktides,  islands  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  in 
the  Sinus  Flanaticua,  Gulf  of  Quarncro ;  named,  as 
tradition  reported,  from  Absyrtus  the  brother  of  Me- 
dea, who,  according  to  one  account  was  killed  here. 
{Hygt*.  23.— Strabo,  315.— Mela,  2,  7.— Pliny,  3, 26.) 
Apotlooius  Rhodiua  (4,  330)  calls  them  Brygeides, 
end  states  (c.  470)  that  there  was  in  one  of  the  group 
a  temple  erected  to  the  Brygian  Diana.  Probably 
the  name  given  to  these  islands  was  a  corruption  of 
some  real  apellation,  which,  though  unconnected  with 
the  (able,  still,  from  similarity  of  sound,  induced  the 
'<  >oi4  to  connect  it  with  the  name  of  Medea*s  brother. 

.  c  principal  island  is  Absorus,  with  a  town  of  the 
same  name.  (PtoL  63.)  These  four  islands  are,  in 
raudern  geography,  Cktrso,  Otero  (the  ancient  Abso- 
rus). Ferottna,  Chan.    (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  1,  137.) 

Asstbtos.  a  river  (ailing  into  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
near  which  Absyrtus  was  murdered.  The  more  cor- 
rect form  of  the  name,  however,  would  seem  to  have 
been  Absyrtis,  or,  following  the  Greek,  Apsyriis 
('Afi-prtf).  Consult  Grntiu*  and  Carte,  ad  Lue. 
PUrtal.  3,  190. 

AisYSTirs  ('Arfwpro$),  a  son  of  ^Eetes,  and  brother 
of  Medea.  According  to  the  Orphic  Argon  autica  (r. 
1027),  Absyrtus  was  despatched  by  his  father  with  a 
large  force  in  pursuit  of  Jason  and  Medea,  when  their 
liishl  was  discovered.  Medea,  on  the  point  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  young  prince,  deceived  him  by 
a  stratagem,  and  the  Argonauts,  having  slain  him, 
cast  his  body  into  the  sea.  The  corpse,  floating  about 
for  some  time,  was  at  last  thrown  up  on  one  of  the 
islands,  thence  called  Absyrtidcs.  According  to  Apol- 
lo niu*  Rhodius  (4, 207),  Absyrtus,  having  reached  the 
Adriatic  before  the  Argonauts,  waited  there  to  give 
them  battle.  Mutual  fear,  however,  brought  about  a 
treaty,  by  which  the  Argonauts  were  to  retain  the 
fleece,  but  Medea  was  to  be-  placed  in  one  of  the 
neighbouring  islands,  until  some  monarch  should  de- 
ride whether  she  ought  to  accompany  Jason,  or  return 
with  her  brother.  Medea,  accordingly,  was  placed  on 
in  island  sacred  to  Diana,  and  the  young  prince,  by 
treacherous  promises,  was  induced  to  meet  his  sister 
by  night  in  order  to  persuade  her  to  return.  In  the 
midst' of  their  conference  be  was  attacked  and  slain 
by  Jason,  who  lay  concealed  near  the  spot,  and  had 
concerted  this  scheme  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  Medea.  The  body  was  interred  in  the  island. 
Both  these  accounts  differ  from  the  common  one, 
which  makes  Medea  to  have  taken  her  brother  with 
her  in  her  flight,  and  to  have  torn  him  in  pieces  to 
•top  her  father's  pursuit,  scattering  the  limbs  of  the 
voting  prince  on  the  probable  route  of  her  parent. 
This  iast  account  makes  'He  murder  of  Absyrtus  to  have 
taken  p/acc  near  Tocoi,  on  the  Euzine,  and  hence  the 
Dime  given  to  that  city  from  the  Greek  ropy,  seclio; 
just  as  Absyrtus,  or  Apsyrtus,  is  aaid  to  have  been  so 
railed  from  dxo  and  avpu.  (Hygin.  23. — Apotlod.  1, 
9.  24  —  Cu.  N.  D  3,  19  — Or«d,  Trut.  3,  9,  11  — 
Haft.  ad  ApoUod.  I.  c.)  According  to  the  Orphic 
Poem,  Absyrtus  was  killed  on  the  banks  of  the  Pha- 
«s.  in  Colchis. 

Aacurxs.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Ajvkm  Gexs.     Vid.  Supplement. 

Ascsiros  Valcxs.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Aacs.  a  river  of  Britain,  now  the  Humbcr.  Cam- 
den ( Bra.,  p.  634)  derives  the  ancient  name  from  the 
aid  British  word  Alter,  denoting  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
or  an  estuary  The  appellation  will  suit  the  Humbcr 
extremely  well,  as  it  is  rendered  a  broad  estuary  by 
fte  waters  of  the  Ouse. 

Asvmtxi«,  I.  a  pupil  of  Berosua,  flourished  268 
BC  He  wrote  in  Greek  an  historical  account  of  the 
Chaldeans,  Babylonians,  and  Assyrians,  some  frag- 
ments of  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  by  Euse- 
aios,  Cyrift.  and  Syneellus  An  important  fragment, 
which  clean  op  some  diflk-ultic*  in  Assyrian  history, 
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has  been  discovered  in  the  Armenian  translation  of  the 
Chronicon  of  Kuscbius.— II.  A  surname  of  Pala?pha- 
tus.    (  Vul  Palephatus,  IV  ) 

Asf-nos,  I.  a  celebrated  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  north- 
west of  Diospolis  Parva  Strabo  (813)  describes  it  as 
once  next  to  Thebes  in  size,  though  reduced  in  hht 
days  to  a  small  place.  The  same  writer  mentions  the 
palace  of  Meronon  iu  this  city,  built  on  the  plan  of  the 
labyrinth,  though  less  intricate.  Osiris  had  here  a 
splendid  temple,  in  which  neither  vocal  nor  instru- 
ntcutal  music  was  allowed  at  the  commencement  of 
sacrifices.  Plutarch  (de  It.  ct  Os.  359,  471,  Wytt.) 
makes  this  the  true  burial-place  of  Osiris,  an  honour 
to  which  so  many  cities  of  Egypt  aspired  ;  he  also  in. 
forms  us  that  the  more  distinguished  Egyptians  fre- 
quently selected  Abydos  for  a  place  of  sepulture. 
(Zoega,  de  Okcl.  284. — Crcuzer't  Comment.  Herod.  1, 
97.)  All  this  proves  the  high  antiquity  of  this  city, 
and  accounts  for  the  consideration  in  which  it  was  held. 
Ammianus  Marccllinus  states  (19,  12)  that  there  was 
a  very  ancient  oracle  of  the  god  Besa  in  this  place,  to 
which  applications  were  wont  to  be  made  orally  and 
in  writing.  (Compare  Euteb.  H.  E.  6,  41.)  Abydos 
is  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  as  its  modern  name,  Madfunc, 
implies.  The  ancient  appellation  has  been  made  to 
signify,  by  the  aid  of  the  Coptic,  "  abode,  or  habita- 
tion, common  to  many."  (Creuzcr,  1.  c.,  1,  100.) — II. 
An  ancient  city  in  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor,  founded  by 
the  Thracians,  and  still  inhabited  by  them  after  the 
Trojan  war.  Homer  (II.  2,  837)  represents  it  as  un- 
der the  sway  of  prince  Asius,  a  name  associated  with 
many  of  the  earliest  religious  traditions  of  the  ancient 
world  (ruf.  Asia).  At  a  later  period  the  Milesians 
sent  a  strong  colony  to  this  place  to  aid  their  com- 
merce with  the  shores  of  the  Propontis  and  Euxine. 
(Strabo,  591. — Thru  8,  62.)  AbydoB  was  directly  on 
the  Hellespont,  in  nearly  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
strait.  This,  together  with  its  strong  walls  and  saf< 
harbour,  soon  made  it  a  place  of  importance.  It  is  re 
markablc  for  its  resistance  against  Philip  the  Younger, 
of  Macedon,  who  finally  took  it,  partly  by  force,  partly 
by  stratagem.  (Polyb.  16,  31.)  In  this  quarter,  too, 
was  laid  the  scene  of  the  fable  of  Hero  and  l^candcr. 
Over  against  Abydos  was  the  European  town  Sestos  ; 
not  directly  opposite,  however,  as  the  latter  was  some- 
what to  the  north.  The  ruins  of  Abydos  are  still  to  be 
seen  on  a  promontory  of  low  land,  called  Nagara-Bor- 
nou,  or  Pcsquiet  Point.  (Hobktmte'tJoux.  2, 217,  Am. 
ed.)  Wheeler  has  rectified  in  this  particular  the  mis- 
take of  Sandys  ( Voyage,  1 ,  74),  who  supposed  the  mod- 
ern castle  of  Natolia  to  be  on  tho  site  of  the  ancient 
Abydos.  The  castles  Chanak-Kalcssi,  or  Sullanic- 
Kaletti,  on  the  Asiatic  side,  and  Chclit-Baicri,  or  Kc- 
lidir-Bahar,  on  the  European  shore,  are  called  by  the 
Turks  Bogaz-Hcssarlcri,  and  by  the  Franks  tho  old 
castles  of  Natolia  and  Roumclia.  The  town  of  CAa- 
nak-Kaletsi,  properly  called  Dardanelles,  has  extend- 
ed its  name  to  the  strait  \Ux\({Hobhousc-,  215).  Over 
the  strait  between  Abydos  and  Sestos,  Xerxes  caused 
two  bridges  to  be  erected  when  marching  against 
Greece,  and  it  was  here  that,  seated  on  an  eminence, 
where  a  throne  had  been  erected  for  him,  he  surveyed 
his  fleet,  which  covered  the  Hellespont,  while  the 
neighbouring  plains  swarmed  with  his  innumerable 
troops.  (Herod.  7, 44.)  The  intelligent  traveller  above 
quoted  remarks:  "Tho  Thracian  side  of  the  strait, 
immediately  opposite  to  Nagara,  is  a  strip  of  stony 
shore,  projecting  from  behind  two  cliffs  ;  and  to  this 
spot,  it  seems,  the  European  extremities  of  Xerxes1 
bridges  must  have  been  applied,  for  the  height  of  the 
neighbouring  cliffs  would  have  prevented  tho  Persian 
monarch  from  adjusting  them  to  any  other  position. 
There  is  certainly  some  ground  to  believe,  that  this 
was  the  exact  point  of  shore  called  from  that  circum- 
stance Apobathra  (Strabo,  591),  since  there  is,  within 
any  probable  distance,  no  other  flat  land  on  the  Thra- 
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dnn  side,  except  at  the  bottom  of  deep  bays,  the 
choice  of  which  would  have  doubled  the  width  of  the 
passage.  Sestos  was  not  opposite  to  the  Asiatic  town, 
nor  was  the  Hellespont  in  this  case  called  the  Straits 
of  Sestos  and  Abydos,  but  the  Straits  of  Abydos. 
Sestos  was  so  much  nearer  the  Propontis  than  the 
other  town,  that  the  ports  of  the  two  places  were  30 
stadia,  or  more  than  3  1-2  miles  from  each  other. 
The  bridges  were  on  the  Propontic  side  of  Abydos, 
but  on  the  opposite  quarter  of  Sestos ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  were  on  the  coasts  between  the  two  cities,  but 
nearer  to  the  first  than  to  the  last."  (Hol>house,  I.  c.) 
The  ancient  accounts  make  the  strait  in  this  quarter 
seven  stadia,  or  675  paces,  broad,  but  to  modern  trav- 
ellers it  appears  to  be  nowhere  less  than  a  mile 


Acacallis.    Vid.  Supplement. 

AcacIsium,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  situate  on  a  hill  call- 
ed Acacesius,  and  lying  near  Lycosura,  in  the  south- 
western angle  of  the  country.  Mercury  Acacesius 
was  worshipped  here  (Paus.  8,  36).  Some  make  the 
epithet  equivalent  to  undevdc  kokov  irapairtoc,  nuUius 
mali  auctor,  ranking  Mercury  among  the  da  averrunci 
{Spank,  ad  CaUm.  H  in  D.  U3.—Hcyne,  ad  II.  16, 
185) 

Acacius,  I.  a  disciple  of  Euscbius,  bishop  of  Caisa- 
rca,  whom  he  succeeded  in  338  or  340.  He  was  sur- 
nauied  Movo^tfaA^oc  (Luscus),  and  wrote  a  Life  of 
Eu3fbius,  not  extant ;  17  volumes  of  Commentaries 
on  EccUsiastes ;  and  6  volumes  of  Miscellanies.  Aca- 
cius  was  the  leader  of  the  sect  called  Acactaru,  who 
denied  the  Son  to  be  of  the  same  substance  as  the 
Father.  (Soar.  Hist.  2,  A.—Epiph.  Har.  72— .Faftr. 
Btbl.  Gr.  6,  19  —  Cave's  Lit.  Hist.  1,  206.)— II  A 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  471,  who  established 
the  superiority  of  his  see  over  the  eastern  bishops. 
He  was  a  favourite  with  the  Emperor  Zcno,  who  pro- 
tected him  against  the  pope.  Two  letters  of  his  are 
extant,  to  Pctrus  Trutlo,  and  Pope  Sunplicius.  ( Theo- 
dor.  5, 32. — Care,  1,417.) — III.  A  bishop  of  Beraa,  as- 
sisted at  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  38 1 .  (The- 
odor.  5,  32.) — IV.  A  bishop  of  Mchtenc,  in  Armenia 
Minor,  present  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus  in  431,  and 
has  left  in  the  Councils  (vol.  3)  a  Homily  against 
Ntstorms  (Nicephor.  16,  17.— Cave  1,  417)  — V.  A 
bishop  of  Amida,  distinguished  for  piety  and  charity 
in  having  sold  church-plate,  dec,  to  redeem  7000  Per- 
sian prisoners  on  the  Tigris,  in  Mesopotamia.  His 
death  is  commemorated  in  the  Latin  Church  on  April 
9th     (Soer.  7,  21  —  Fabr.  Btbl.  Gr.  5,  19  } 

Acacus.    Vtd.  Supplement. 

AcadEmTa,  I.  a  public  garden  or  grove  in  the  suburbs 
of  Athens,  about  6  stadia  from  the  city,  named  from 
Academus  or  Hecademus,  who  left  it  to  the  citizens  for 
gymnastics  (Pans.  1, 29).  It  was  surrounded  with  a 
wall  by  HippnrcKus  (Suid) ;  adorned  with  statues,  tem- 
ples, and  sepulchres  of  illustrious  men  ;  planted  with 
olive  and  plane  trees ;  and  watered  by  the  Cephissus. 
The  olive-trees,  according  to  Athenian  fables,  were 
reared  from  layers  taken  from  the  sacred  olive  in  the 
Erechtheum  {Sehol.  (Ed.  Col.  730  —  Paus.  I.  30),  and 
afforded  the  oil  given  as  a  prize  to  victors  at  the  Pana- 
thenran  festival  {Sehol.  I.  e. — Suid.  v.  Moplat).  The 
Academy  suffered  scverly  during  the  siege  of  Athens 
by  Svlla ;  many  trees  being  cut  down  to  supply  tim- 
ber for  machines  of  war  (Appian,  B.  M.  30).  Few 
retreats  could  be  more  favourable  to  philosophy  and 
the  Muses.    Within  this  enclosure  Plato  possessed,  as 

Eart  of  his  humble  patrimony,  a  small  garden,  in  which 
e  opened  a  school  for  the  reception  of  those  inclined 
to  attend  his  instructions  (Dtog.  L.  Vit.  Plat  ).  Hence 
arose  the  Academic  sect,  and  hence  the  term  Academy 
has  descended,  though  shorn  of  many  early  honours, 
even  to  our  own  times.  The  appellation  Academia  is 
frequently  used  in  philosophical  writings,  especially  in 
is  indicative  of  the  Academic  sect.    In  this 


sense,  Diogenes  Laertius  makes  a  threefold  division  of 
the  Academy,  into  the  Old,  the  Middle,  and  the  New. 
At  the  head  of  the  Old  he  puts  Plato,  at  the  bead  of 
the  Middle  Academy,  Arcesilaus,  and  of  the  New,  La- 
cydes.   Sextus  Empiricus  enumerates  five  divisions  of 
the  followers  of  Plato.    He  makes  Plato  founder  of 
the  1st  Academy  ;  Arcesilaus  of  the  2d  ;  Carneades  of 
the  3d  ;  Philo  and  Charmides  of  the  4th ;  Antiochus  of 
the  5th.    Cicero  recognises  only  two  Academies,  the 
Old  and  New,  and  makes  the  latter  commence  as  above 
Vith  Arcesilaus.    In  enumerating  those  of  the  Old 
Academy,  he  begins,  not  with  Plato,  but  Democritus, 
and  gives  them  in  the  following  order :  Democritus, 
Anaxagoras,  Empedocles,  Panncnidcs,  Xcnophancs, 
Socrates,  Plato,  Npeusippus,  Xcnocrates,  Polemo, 
Crates,  and  Crantor.    In  the  New,  or  Younger,  he 
mentions  Arcesilaus,  I.acydcs,  Evander,  Hegesinus, 
Carneades,  Clitomachus,  and  Philo.    {Acad.  Quast. 
4,  5  )    If  we  follow  the  distinction  laid  down  by  Di- 
ogenes, and  alluded  to  above,  the  Old  Academy  will 
consist  of  those  followers  of  Plato  who  taught  the 
doctrine  of  their  master  without  mixture  or  corruption ; 
the  Middle  will  embrace  those  who,  by  certain  inno- 
vations in  the  manner  of  philosophizing,  in  some  meas- 
ure receded  from  the  Platonic  system  without  entirely 
deserting  it ;  while  the  Next  will  begin  with  those  who 
relinquished  the  more  obnoxious  tenets  of  Arcesilaus, 
and  restored,  in  some  measure,  the  declining  reputa- 
tion of  the  Platonic  school.  —  II.  A  villa  of  Cicero 
near  Puteoli  {Pliny,  31,2).    As  to  the  quantity  of  the 
penult  in  Academia,  Force llini  (Lex.  Tot.  Lat.)  makes 
it  common.    Bailey  cites  Dr.  Parr  in  favour  of  its  being 
always  long  in  the  best  writers.    Maltby  (in  MorcWm 
Thes.)  gives  'Anadrifita,  and  'Axadijfitia.  Hermann 
(ad  Aristoph.  Nub.  1001)  makes  the  penult  of  'Axadnfua 
short  by  nature,  but  lengthened  by  the  force  of  the  ac- 
cent, as  the  term  was  in  common  and  frequent  use. 
(Compare  the  remarks  of  the  same  scholar,  in  his 
work  de  Metrxs,  p.  36,  Glasg.) 

Ac  a  dem  us,  an  ancient  hero,  whom  some  identify 

:  with  Cadmus.  According  to  others  (Plut.  Thes.  32), 
he  was  an  Athenian,  who  disclosed  to  Castor  and 
Pollux  the  place  where  Theseus  had  secreted  their 
sister  Helen,  after  having  carried  her  off  from  Sparta ; 

:  and  is  said  to  have  been  highly  honoured.  On  this  ac- 
count, by  the  Lacedemonians.    From  him  the  garden 

j  of  the  Academia,  presented  to  the  people  of  Athens, 
is  thought  to  have  been  named  (vtd.  Academia). 

AcALANMtrs,  or  AcALVKDBtrs,  a  river  of  Magna 
Grocia,  falling  into  the  Bay  of  Tarentum.  Pliny  (3, 
2)  places  it  to  the  north  of  Heraclca,  but  incorrectly, 
since,  according  to  Strabo  (283),  it  flowed  in  the  vi- 

|  cinity  of  Thuni.  The  modem  name,  Recording  to 
D'Anville,  is  the  Salandrella;  but,  according  to  Man- 
nert  (9,  2,  231),  the  Roceanello. 

Acamantis,  I.  a  name  given  to  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, from  the  promontory  Acamas.  (Slcph.  R.) — II. 
An  Athenian  tribe. 

Acamas,  I.  a  promontory  of  Cyprus,  to  the  north- 
west of  Paphos.  It  is  surmounted  by  two  sugarloaf 
summits,  and  the  remarkable  appearance  which  it  thus 
presents  to  navigators  as  they  approach  the  island  on 
this  side,  caused  them,  according  to  Pliny  (5,  31),  to 
give  the  name  of  Acamantis  to  the  whole  island — II. 
A  son  of  Theseus  and  Phcdra.    He  was  deputed  to 

|  accompany  Diomedc,  when  the  latter  was  sent  to  Troy 

'  to  demand  Helen.    During  his  stay  at  Troy  he  became 

I  the  father  of  Munitus  by  Laodicca,  one  of  the  daugh. 

,  tcrs  of  Priam.  He  afterward  went  to  the  Trojan  war, 
and  was  one  of  the  warriors  enclosed  in  the  wooden 
horse.  On  his  return  to  Athens,  he  gave  name  to  the 
tribe  Acamantis.  (Pans.  10,  26. — Quint.  Sm.  12. — 
Hygin.  108.) 

Acampsis.  a  river  of  Colchis,  running  into  the  Eux- 
ine  ;  the  Greeks  called  it  Acampsis  from  its  impetuous 
course,  which  forbade  approach  to  the  shore,  a, 
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■ayafkf,  tnjleetto  This  name  more  particularly  applied 
to  it*  mouth  ;  the  true  appellation  in  the  interior  was 
Am*.    (Arruin,  Per  M.  Eux.  1 19,  Blanc.) 

Acixthcs.  I.  a  city  near  Mt.  Athos,  founded  by  a 
colony  of  And  nans,  on  a  small  neck  of  land  connect- 
ing the  promontory  of  Athos  with  the  continent.  Stra- 
ta (£pi/.  I  7.330)  place*  it  on  the  Singiticus  Sinus, 
as  doe«  Ptolomv  (p  82).  but  Herodotus  distinctly  fixes 
it  on  the  Strymonicus  Sinus  (6,  44  ;  7,  22),  as  well  as 
Scymnus  (ft  646)  and  Mela  (2,  3),  and  their  opinions 
mu«t  prevail  against  the  two  authors  above  mention- 
ed   Mannert  (7, 451)  supposes  the  city  to  have  been 
placed  on  the  Singiticus  Sinus,  the  harbour  on  the  Si- 
nn Strymonicus.    On  the  other  hand,  Gail  (Geogr. 
£H*r:«l  2,  280  —  Atlas,  Ind.  2  — Anal,  dts  Cartes, 
p.  21)  makes  two  places  of  this  name  to  have  existed, 
one  on  the  Strymonicus.  the  other  on  the  Singiticus 
Sinus.    Probably  Enssos  is  the  site  of  Ancient  Acan- 
thus    Ptolemy  speaks  of  a  harbour  named  Panorama, 
probably  its  haven  (p.  82 — Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  1, 
262  —  WtlpoU's  Collect.  1,225).    The  Persian  fleet 
despatched  under  Mardonius,  suffered  severely  in 
doubling  the  promontory  of  Athos  ;  and  Xerxes,  to 
guard  against  a  similar  accident,  caused  a  canal  to  be 
dug  through  the  neck  of  land  on  which  Acanthus  was 
situated  ;  through  this  his  fleet  was  conducted.  (He- 
rod,  7. 22  )    From  the  language  of  Juvenal  (10,  173), 
and  the  general  sarcasm  of  Pliny  (5,  1,  "  portentosa 
Or  a  rut  memdaaa").  many  regard  this  account  of  the 
canal  as  a  fable,  invented  by  the  Greeks  to  magnify  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes,  and  thus  increase  their  own  re- 
nown.   But  vestiges  of  the  canal  were  visible  in  the 
of  .Elian  (H.  A.  13,  20) ;  modem  travellers  also 
traces  of  it  (Chotseul-Gouffier,  Voy.  Pitto- 
resyu  2,  2,  148  —  Walpole,  I.  c  ). — II.  A  city  of 
Egypt,  the  southernmost  in  the  Memphitic  Nome. 
Ptolemy  gives  it  a  plural  form,  probably  from  the 
tAi/rny  thickets  in  its  vicinity,  uxaitiai ;  Strata  (809) 
adopts  the  singular  form,  as  does  also  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus  (1,  97).    Ptolemy  places  this  city  15  minutes  dis- 
tant from  Memphis.    It  is  the  modem  Dashur. 
Acarxax     Vtd.  Supplement. 
Acarxaxia,  a  country  of  Greece  Proper,  along  the 
western  coast,  having  .Etolia  on  the  east.    The  natu- 
ral boundary  on  the  -Etolian  side  was  the  Achclous, 
but  it  was  not  definitely  regarded  as  the  dividing  limit 
until  the  period  of  the  Roman  dominion.   (  Strab.  450. ) 
Acamania  was  for  the  most  part  a  productive  country, 
with  gotxl  harbours  (Scylaz  13).    The  inhabitants, 
inclined  to  commercial  inter- 
they  were  almost  con- 
tatly  engaged  in  war  against  the  ./Etolians,  and  con- 
se*jueaUy  remained  far  behind  the  rest  of  the  Greeks 
in  culture    Hence,  too,  we  find  scarcely  any  city  of 
within  their  territories ;  for  Anactorium 
1  founded  by  Corinthian  colonies,  and 
formed  no  part  of  the  nation,  though  they  engrossed 
nearly  all  its  traffic.    Not  only  Lcucadia,  indeed,  but 
also  Crphalenia,  Ithaca,  and  other  adjacent  islands, 
were  commonly  regarded  as  a  geographical  portion  of 
Acamajua,  though,  politically  considered,  they  did  not 
belong  to  it,  being  inhabited  by  a  different  race.  (  Man- 
nert,  8. 33  )    The  Acamanians  and  .Etolians  were  de- 
scended from  the  same  parent-stock  of  the  Leleges  or 
Comes,  though  almost  constantly  at  variance.  The 
most  important  event  for  the  Acamanians  was  the  ar- 
rival amon*  them  of  Alcmcon,  son  of  Amphiaraus, 
who  came  with  a  band  of  Argive  settlers  a  short  time 
pivvioua  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  united  the  inhabitants 
sj  the  land  and  his  own  followers  into  one  nation. 
His  new  territories  were  called  Acamania,  and  the 
pw^ie  Acamanians.    The  origin  of  the  name  Acar- 
nanta,  however,  is  uncertain.    It  was  apparently  not 
used  in  the  age  of  Homer,  who  is  silent  about  it, 
though  he  mentions  by_name  the  .Etolians,  Curetes, 

nd  the  Telctaans 


or  Taphians.  According  to  some,  it  was  derived  front 
Acarnas,  son  of  Alcmnon  (Straho,  462. — Apollod.  3, 
7,  7.— Thue.  2,  102.— Paus.  8,  24).  But  the  remark 
just  made  relative  to  the  silence  of  Homer  about  the 
Acamanes  seems  to  oppose  this.  More  likely  the  ap- 
pellation was  grounded  on  a  custom,  common  to  the 
united  race  of  wearing  the  hair  of  the  head  cut  very 
short,  uKapr/c,  a  tntens.,  and  neipo,  in  imitation  of  the 
Curctes.  who  cut  their  hair  close  in  front,  and  allowed 
it  to  grow  long  behind  (rid.  Abantes).  The  .Etoli- 
ans  and  Acamanians  were  in  almost  constant  hostil- 
ity against  each  other,  a  circumstance  adverse  to  the 
idea  of  a  common  origin.  It  is  curious,  however,  that 
the  .Etolians  appear  to  have  had  no  other  object  in 
view,  in  warring  on  their  neighbours,  than  to  compel 
them  to  form  with  them  one  common  league ;  which 
they  would  scarcely  have  done  towards  persons  of  a 
different  race.  (Mannert,  8,  46.)  This  constant  and 
mutual  warfare  so  weakened  the  two  countries  event- 
ually, that  they  both  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  Macedo- 
nians, and  afterward  to  the  Romans.  The  latter  peo- 
ple, however,  amused  the  Acamanians  in  the  outset 
with  a  show  of  independence,  declaring  the  country  to 
be  free,  but  soon  annexed  it  to  the  province  of  Epirus. 
The  dominion  of  the  Romans  was  far  from  beneficial 
to  Acamania ;  the  country  soon  became  a  mere  wil- 
derness ;  and  as  a  remarkable  proof,  no  Roman  road 
was  ever  made  through  Acamania  or  -Etolia,  but  the 
public  route  lay  along  the  coast,  from  Nicopolis  on  the 
Ambracian  Gulf  to  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous.  (Man- 
nert, 8,  60.)  The  present  state  of  Acamania  (now 
Carnta)  is  described  by  Hobhouse  (Journ.  174,  Am. 
ed )  as  a  wilderness  oi  forests  and  unpeopled  plains. 
The  people  of  Acamania  were  in  general  of  less  re- 
fined habits  than  the  rest  of  the  Greeks ;  and  from 
Lucian's  words  (Dial.  Merelr.  8,  227,  Hip  \  xoioioKoc 
A \ <•.,  i.'r i ;  ,Mf ,  their  morals  were  generally  supposed  to 
be  depraved.  Independently,  however,  of  the  injus- 
tice of  thus  stigmatizing  a  people  on  slight  grounds, 
considerable  doubt  attaches  to  the  correctness  of  the 
received  reading,  and  the  explanation  commonly  as- 
signed to  it.  Guyctus  conjectures  'Axapvcvc,  and 
Erasmus,  explaining  the  adage,  favours  this  correction. 
(Compare  Baylc,  Did.  Hist.  1,  40.)  The  Acamani- 
ans, according  to  Ccnsorinus  (D.  N.  19),  made  the 
year  consist  of  but  six  months,  in  which  respect  they 
resembled  the  Carians  ;  Plutarch  (Num.  19)  states  the 
same  fact.    (Compare  Fabrtcu  Menol.  p.  7.) 

Acarnas  and  Axchotbbus,  sons  of  Alcmaxm  and 
Callirhoe.  Alcmcon  having  been  slain  by  the  brothers 
of  Alphesibo3a,hiB  former  wife,  Callirhoe  obtained  from 
Jupiter,  by  her  prayers,  that  her  two  sons,  then  in  the 
cradle,  might  grow  up  to  manhood,  and  avenge  their 
father.  On  reaching  man's  estate,  they  slew  Pronous 
and  Agcnor,  brothers  of  Alphesibcea,  and.  soon  after, 
Phegcus  her  father.  Acarnas,  according  to  some,  gave 
name  to  Acamania  ;  but  vtd.  Acamania.  (Paus.  8,  24.) 

Acastus,  son  of  Pelias,  king  of  Iolcos  in  Thcssaly. 
Peleus,  while  in  exile  at  his  court,  was  falsely  accused 
by  Astydamia,  or,  as  Horace  calls  her,  Hippolytc,  the 
wife  of  Acastus,  of  improper  conduct.  The  monarch, 
believing  the  charge,  led  Peleus  out,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  a  hunt,  to  a  lonely  part  of  Mount  Pclion,  and 
there,  having  deprived  him  of  every  means  of  defence, 
left  him  exposed  to  the  Centaurs.  Chiron  came  to 
his  aid,  having  received  for  this  purpose  a  sword  from 
Vulcan,  which  ho  gave  to  Peleus  as  a  means  of  de- 
fence. According  to  another  account,  his  deliverer 
was  Mercury.  Peleus  returned  to  Iolcos,  and  slew 
the  monarch  and  his  wife.  There  is  some  doubt, 
however,  whether  Acastus  suffered  with  his  queen  on 
this  occasion.  He  ia  thought  bv  some  to  have  been 
merely  driven  into  exile.  (Op.  Met.  8,  306. — Heroid, 
13,  25.— Apollod.  1,  9,  4c- Sehol.  ad  ApoU.  Rk.  1, 
224) 

Acca  Laurintia,  I.  more  properly  Larewtia 
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(thins,  ad  Ovid.  Fast.  3,  55),  the  wifo  of  Faustulos, 
shepherd  of  king  Numitor's  flocks.  She  became  fos- 
ter-mother of  Romulus  and  Remus,  who  had  been 
found  by  her  husband  while  exposed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber  and  suckled  by  a  she-wolf.  Some  explain 
the  tradition  by  making  Lupa('1  she-wolf")  to  have  been 
a  name  given  by  the  shepherds  to  Larcntia,  from  her 
immodest  character  (Plut.  Horn.  4) ;  a  most  improba- 
ble solution.  We  have  here,  in  truth,  an  old  poetic 
legend,  in  which  the  name  I^arentia  (Lar),  and  the  an- 
imals said  to  have  supplied  the  princes  with  sustenance 
(vid.  Romulus),  point  to  an  Etrurian  origin  for  the  fa- 
Mo.  When  the  milk  of  the  wolf  failed,  the  wood- 
pecker, a  bird  sacred  to  Mars,  brought  other  food ;  oth- 
er birds,  too,  consecrated  to  auguries  by  tho  Etrurians, 
hovered  over  the  babes  to  drive  away  the  insects. 
(Ntebuhr's  Rom.  Hist.  1,  186. )— II.  The  Romans 
yearly  celebrated  certain  festivals,  called  Larentalia, 
a  foolish  account  of  the  origin  of  which  is  given  by 
Plutarch  {Quasi.  Rom.  272).  Th  ere  is  some  resem- 
blance between  Plutarch's  story  and  that  told  by  He- 
rodotus (2,  122)  of  Rhampsinitus,  king  of  Egypt,  and 
the  goddess  Ceres  ;  and  it  may,  therefore,  like  the  lat- 
ter, have  for  its  basis  some  agricultural  or  astronom- 
•  ical  legend.    (Consult  Baehr,  ad  Herod.  I.  e.) 

Acct  a,  or,  more  correctly,  Atia,  tho  sister  of  Julius 
Cesar,  and  mother  of  Augustus.    Cicero  (I'ktl.  3,  6) 

R'vcs  her  a  high  character.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
.  Alius  Balbus.  (Cic.  /.  e.—Suet.  Aug.  4.) 
Accius,  I.  (  Kid.  Supplement.)  —  II.  Accws  T., 
a  native  of  Pisaurum  in  urobria,  and  a  Roman  knight, 
was  the  accuser  of  A.  Cluentius,  whom  Cicero  defend- 
ed, 11  C.  66.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Hermagoras,  and  is 
praised  by  Cicero  for  accuracy  and  fluency.  (Brut. 
23) 

Acco,  a  general  of  the  Gauls,  at  the  head  of  the 
confederacy  formed  against  the  Romans  by  the  Sc- 
nones,  Carnutes,  and  Treviri.  Cesar  (B.  G.  6,  4, 44), 
by  the  rapidity  of  his  march,  prevented  the  execution 
of  Acco's  plans ;  and  ordered  a  general  assembly  of 
the  Gauls  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  these  nations. 
Sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  on  Acco,  and  he 
was  instantly  executed. 

At  i,  a  seaport  town  of  Phoenicia,  a  considerable 
distance  south  of  Tyre.  On  the  gold  and  silver  coins 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  struck  in  this  place  with 
Phoenician  characters,  it  is  called  Aco.  The  Hebrew 
Scriptures  (Judges,  1,  31)  term  it  Aerko,  signifying 
"straitened"  or  "confined."  Strabo  calls  it  'Axy 
(758).  It  was  afterward  styled  Ptolemats,  in  honour 
of  Ptolemy,  son  of  I,agus,  who  lonp  held  part  of  south- 
ern Syria  under  his  sway.  The  Romans,  in  a  later 
age,  appear  to  have  transformed  the  Greek  accusative 
Ptolematda  into  a  Latin  nominative,  and  to  have  des- 
ignated the  city  by  this  name ;  at  least  it  is  so  writ- 
ten in  the  Ihn.  Antomn.  and  Hierosol.  The  Greeks, 
having  changed  the  original  name  before  this  into 
'Axi/,  connected  with  it  tho  fabulous  legend  of  Her- 
cules having  been  bitten  here  by  a  serpent,  and  of  his 
having  cured  (uKeo/iai)  the  wound  by  a  certain  leaf. 
(Steph.  B.  v.  UroXtfiaic)  The  compiler  of  the  Etym. 
Magn.  limits  the  name  of  'A/K17  to  the  citadel,  but  as 
signs  a  similar  reason  for  its  origin.  (Compare  the 
learned  remarks  of  Roland,  on  the  name  of  this  city, 
in  his  Palest.,  p.  636,  seq.)  Accho  was  one  of  the 
cities  of  Palestine,  which  the  Israelites  were  unable 
to  take  (Judges,  1,  31).  The  city  is  now  called  Acre, 
more  properly  Acea,  and  lies  at  the  northern  angle  of 
the  bay,  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  which  extends,  in 
a  semicircle  of  three  leagues,  as  far  as  the  point  of 
Carmel.  During  the  crusades  it  sustained  several 
sieges.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John, 
it  fell  rapidly  to  decay,  and  was  almost  deserted  till 
Sheikh  Daher,  and,  after  him,  Djczzar  Pasha,  by  re- 
pairing the  town  and  harbour,  made  it  one  of  the  first 
places  on  the  coast.    In  modern  times  it  has  been 


rendered  celebrated  for  the  successful  stand  which  it 
made,  with  the  aid  of  the  British,  under  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  against  the  French,  under  Bonaparte,  who  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  after  twelve  assaults.  The 
strength  of  the  place  arose  in  part  from  its  situation. 
The  port  of  Acre  is  bad,  but  Dr.  Clarke  (Travels,  6, 
89)  represents  it  as  better  than  any  other  along  the 
coast.  All  the  rice,  the  staple  food  of  the  people,  en- 
ters the  country  by  Acre ;  the  master  of  which  city, 
therefore,  is  able  to  cause  a  famine  over  all  Syria. 
This  led  the  French  to  direct  their  efforts  towards  the 
possession  of  the  place.  Hence,  too,  as  Dr.  Clarke 
observes,  we  find  Acre  to  have  been  the  last  position 
in  the  Holy  Land  from  which  the  Christians  were  ex- 
pelled. 

Ackli'm,  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  among  the  Eu- 
ganei,  north  of  Patavium,  and  east  of  the  Medoacus 
Major,  or  Brenla.  It  is  now  Atola.  (Plin.  3,  19. — 
Ptol.  63.) 

Acekoas,  a  priest  of  Hercules  at  Tyre,  who  mar- 
ried Dido,  the  sister  of  Pygmalion  the  reigning  mon- 
arch, and  his  own  niece.  Pygmalion  murdered  him 
in  order  to  get  possession  of  his  riches,  and  endeav- 
oured to  conceal  the  crime  from  Dido  ;  but  the  shade 
of  her  husband  appeared  to  her,  and  disclosing  to  her 
the  spot  where  he  had  concealed  his  riches  during 
life,  exhorted  her  to  take  these  and  flee  from  the  coun- 
try. Dido  instantly  obeyed,  and  leaving  Phoenicia, 
founded  Carthage  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  ( Vtd.  Dido  ) 
Virgil  calls  the  husband  of  Dido  Stckaus;  but  Scrvi- 
us,  in  his  commentary,  informs  us,  that  this  appella- 
tion of  Sichaus  is  softened  down  from  Sicharbcs. 
Justin  (18, 4)  calls  bim  Acerbas,  which  appears  to  be 
an  intermediate  form.  Gesenius  (Pkan.  Man.,  p.  414) 
makes  Sieharbas  come  from  Istcharbas  ("  vir  gladii") 
or  Masieharbas  ("opus  gladii,"  i.  e.,  qui  gladio  omnia 

I  sua  debet).  If  wc  reject  the  explanation  of  Servius, 
the  name  Stckaus  may  como  from  Zackt,  "  purus, 

'  justus." 

Acer r  ak,  I.  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  west  of  Cre- 
mona and  north  of  Placcntia ;  supposed  to  have  oc- 
cupied the  site  of  Pitsighctonc ;  called  by  Polybius 
(2,  34)  'kxityau  and  regarded  as  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  Insubres.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with 
another  Celtic  city,  Aeara  ('Anapa,  Strabo,  216),  or 
Acerrce  (Plm.  3,  14),  south  of  the  Po,  not  far  from  Fo- 
rum Lepidi  and  Mutina  (Manner t,  9,  170) :  Tzschucke 
incorrectly  reads  'Axt'pai  for  'Anapa,  making  the  two 
places  identical.  (Ttsch.  ad  Strab.  I.  c.)— -II.  A  city 
of  Campania,  to  the  cast  of  Atclla,  called  by  the 
Greeks  'A^f'/fyia*,  and  made  a  Municipium  by  the  Ro- 
ntons at  a  very  early  period  (Ltvy,  8, 14).  It  remain- 
ed faithful  when  Capua  yielded  to  Hannibal,  and  was 
hence  destroyed  by  that  commander.  It  was  subse- 
quently rebuilt,  and  in  the  time  of  Augustus  received 
a  Roman  colony,  but  at  no  period  had  many  inhabi- 
!  tants,  from  the  frequent  and  destructive  inundations 
'  of  the  Clanius.  (Frontinus,  de  Col.  102. —  Vtrg.  G.  2, 
225,  el  Sehol.)  The  modern  Aecrra  stands  nearly  on 
the  site  (Mannert,  9,  780). 

AcKRSEcdMKs,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  signifying  "it* 
shorn,"  i.  c..  ever  young  (Juv.  8, 128).  Another  form 
is  uKtiptKofXT]c.  Both  are  compounded  of  u  pnu^ 
Ktipu,fut.,  Aid.  nfpou,  to  cut,  and  Kofaj,  the  hatr  of 
the  head.  The  term  is  applied,  however,  as  well  to 
Bacchus  as  to  Apollo.  (Compare  the  Lat.  intonsus, 
and  Rupcrti,  ad  Juv.  I.  e.) 

Aces,  a  river  of  Asia,  on  the  confines,  according  to 
Herodotus  (3,  117),  of  the  Chorasmians,  Hyrcanians, 
Parthian s,  Sarangeans,  and  Thamaneans.  The  terri- 
tories of  all  these  nations  were  irrigated  by  it,  through 
means  of  water-courses ;  but  when  the  Persians  con- 
quered this  part  of  Asia,  they  blocked  up  the  outlet* 
of  the  stream,  and  made  the  reopening  of  them  a 
source  of  tribute.  The  whole  story  is  a  very  improb- 
able one.    Rennell  thinks  that  there  is  1 
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ia  it  to  the  Oxos  or  Ochus,  both  of  which  rivers  have 
undergone  considerable  changes  in  their  courses. 

Acesakdkb.    Fid.  Supplement. 

Ac  it  a:     Vtd.  Supplement. 

Acuias.    Vtd.  Supplement. 

AcssIxes,  a  large  and  rapid  river  of  India,  falling 
into  the  Indus.  It  is  commonly  supposed  to  bo  the 
Rata,  but  Rennell  makes  it,  more  correctly,  the  Je- 
tuutb.    (Vincent*  Comm.  and  A'ae.  of  the  Ane.) 

Acxsirs.  /.  a  surname  of  Apollo,  under  which  he 
was  wor»hipj*Hl  in  Elis,  where  he  had  o  splendid  tem- 
ple in  the  agora.  This  surname  is  the  same  as  'AAr 
«o*df,  and  means  the  averter  of  evil.— II.  (Vtd.  Sup- 
pJr.Tient-) 

Acxstes.    Vtd.  jEgestes. 

Ackstodobcs.    Vtd.  Supplement. 

Accrroa,  I.  an  ancient  statuary  mentioned  by  Pausa- 
Bias  (6. 7. 2).  He  was  a  native  of  Cnossus,  or  at  least 
exercised  his  art  there  for  some  time,  and  was  the  fa- 
ther of  that  Amphion  who  was  the  pupil  of  Ptolichus 
of  Corcyra.  Ptolichus  lived  about  Olymp.  80,  82, 
and  Acestor  must  have  been  his  contemporary .  (Sillig, 
Dtet.  of  Anc.  Artists  ) — II.    Vtd.  Supplement. 

Achjea,  'A^ain,  a  surname  of  Pallas.  Her  temple 
unong  the  Daunians,  in  Apulia,  contained  the  arms  of 
Diomedc  and  his  followers.  It  was  defended  by  dogs, 
which  fawned  on  the  Greeks,  but  fiercely  attacked  all 
other  persons  {Arts tot.  de  Mtrab.). — II.  Ceres  was  ! 
also  called  Achca,  from  her  grief  (ufoc)  at  the  loss  of 
Proserpina  (Phit.  ra  It.  tt  Os).  Other  explanations  are 
given  by  the  scholiast  (ad  Arutopk.  Acharn.  674).  Con- 
sult also  Kuster  and  Brunch,  ad  loc.,  and  Sutdas,  s.  v. 

Acuvsa,  one  of  the  main  branches  of  the  great  .fo- 
lic race.  (Vtd  Achaiaand  Gnecia,  especially  the  latter 
article  ) 

Aci^emexxs.  the  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy, 
according  to  some  writers,  who  identify  him  with  the 
Gtem  Schsd,  or  Djcsnschtd,  of  the  Oriental  historians  ! 
(vtd.  Persia).    The  genealogy  of  the  royal  line  is  giv- 
en by  Herodotus  (7,  11)  from  Achsmicncs  to  Xerxes. 
The  earlier  descent,  as  given  by  the  Grecian  writers, 
and  according  to  which.  Penes,  son  of  Perseus  and 
Andromeda,  wa»  the  first  of  the  line,  and  the  individual 
from  whom  the  Persians  derived  their  national  appella- 
tion. U  purely  fabulous.   .£schylus  (Pert.  762)  makes 
the  Persians  to  have  been  first  governed  by  a  Mcde, 
who  was  succeeded  by  his  son ;  then  came  Cyrus, 
p^rfcilf.!  by  one  of  his  sons  ;  next  Merdis,  Maraphis, 
Aitapherne*.  and  Darius ;  the  last  not  being,  howev- 
er, a  lineal  descendant.   For  a  discussion  on  this  sub- 
ject, commit  Stanley,  ad  loc. :  Larchcr,  ad  Herod.  7, 
1 1,  and  Schuti  Excurs.  2,  ad  A^sch.  Per  a.  I.  c. 

AarjurzxioEs,  I.  a  branch  of  the  Persian  tribe  of 
Pasargada*,  named  from  Actucmenes,  the  fonndcr  of 
the  line  From  this  family  the  kings  of  Persia  were 
descended  (Herod.  1,  126).  Cambyscs,  on  his  death- 
bed, entreated  the  Achcmenidcs  not  to  suffer  the  king- 
dom to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Medes  (3,  65). — II. 
A  Persian  of  the  royal  line,  whom  Cteeias  (32)  makes 
the  brother,  but  Herodotus  (7,  7)  and  Diodoms  Sicu- 
1ns  (1 1,  74)  call  the  uncle  of  Artaxerxes  I.  The  lat- 
ter styles  him  Achcmene*.  (Baehr,  ad  Ctts.  1.  c.— 
Wcs**L  ad  Herod.  I.  e.) 

Acblcoecm  statio,  I.  a  place  on  the  coast  of  the 
Thracian  Chersonesas,  where  Polyxena  was  sacrificed 
to  the  shade  of  Achilles,  and  where  Hecuba  killed 
Psfymnestor,  who  had  murdered  her  son  Polydorus. — 
'A.  The  nam*  of  Achcorum  Portus  was  given  to  tho 
w-u-v*ir  of  Corone,  in  Messenia. 

AiHucs,  I.  a  son  of  Xothus.  (Vtd.  Gnecia,  rela- 
te to  the  earlv  movements  of  the  Grecian  tribes.) — 
II  A  tragic  pact,  born  at  Eretria,  B.C.  484,  tho  very 
Tsrar  Xu-bylu*  won  his  first  prize.  We  find  him  co  ri- 
le™ Jing  With  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  B.C.  447. 
With  such  competitors,  however,  he  was,  of  course, 
aof  Terr  successful.    He  gained  Ihc  dramatic  victory 


only  once.  Athcneus,  however  (6,  p.  270),  accuses 
Euripides  of  borrowing  from  this  poet.  The  number 
of  plays  composed  by  him  is  not  correctly  ascertained. 
Smdas  (*.  v.)  gives  three  accounts,  according  to  one 
of  which  he  exhibited  44  plays ;  according  to  another, 
30 ;  while  a  third  assigns  to  him  only  24.  Most  of 
the  plays  ascribed  to  him  by  the  ancients  are  suspected 
by  Casaubon  (de  Sat.  Pots.  1 ,  6)  to  have  been  satyric. 
The  titles  of  seven  of  his  satyrical  dramas,  and  of  ten 
of  his  tragedies,  are  still  known.  The  extant  fragments 
of  his  pieces  have  been  collected  and  edited  by  Urlichs, 
Bonn,  1834.  Ho  should  not  be  confounded  with  a  la- 
ter tragic  writer  of  the  same  name,  who  was  a  native 
of  Syracuse. — III.  A  river,  which  falls  into  the  Euxine 
on  the  eastern  shore,  above  the  Promontorium  Heracle- 
um.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  is  'Axouoic,  -oOvror . 
(Arrian,  Per.  Mar.  Eux.  130,  Blanc.)—  IV.  An  his- 
torian mentioned  by  the  scholiast  on  Pindar  (01.  7, 42). 
Vossius  (Hist.  Gr.  4,  p.  501)  supposes  him  to  be  the 
same  with  tho  Achnus  alluded  to  by  the  scholiast  on 
Aratus  (v.  171) ;  but  Boeckh  throws  very  great  doubt 
on  the  whole  matter.  (Boeckh,  ad  Schol.  Pmd.  I.  c, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  166.)— V.  A  general  of  Antiochus  the  Great. 
(Vtd.  Supplement.) 

Achaia,  I.  a  district  of  Thcssaly,  so  named  frcm  the 
Achct  (tnd.  Graxria).  It  embraced  more  than  Phthiotis. 
since  Herodotus  (7,  196)  makes  it  comprehend  the 
country  along  tho  Apidanus.  Assuming  this  as  its 
western  limit,  we  may  consider  it  to  have  reached  as 
far  as  the  Sinus  Pclasgicus  and  Sinus  Maliacus  on  the 
cast.  (Manncrt,  7,  599.)  Larcher  (Hist.  d  Hcrcd. 
8,  7,  Table  Gcogr.)  regards  Melitca  as  the  limit  on 
the  west,  which  lies  considerably  east  of  the  Apida- 
nus. That  Phthiotis  formed  only  part  of  Achaia.  ap- 
pears evident  from  the  words  of  Scymnus  (r.  G04X 
'Enttf  'Ajraiof  irapuXioi  ^Biutikoi  (Gail,  ad  loc). 
Homer  (//.  3,  258)  uses  the  term  'hxatiia  sc.  jcjpaTf 
in  opposition  to  Argos,  'Apyoc,  and  seems  to  indicate 
by  the  former,  according  to  one  scholiast,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus ;  according  to  another,  the  whole  country  oc- 
cupied by  the  Hellenes  (nfrv  rrcicav  'E'aM/Vuv  yi/v, 
Schol.  II.  3,  75). — II.  A  harbour  on  the  northeastern 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  mentioned  by  Arrian,  in  his  Peri- 
plus  of  the  Euxine  (131,  Blanc),  and  called  by  him 
Old  Achaia  (ri/v  rraXatuv  'Axaiav).  The  Greeks,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (416),  had  a  tradition,  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  place  were  of  Grecian  origin,  and  natives 
of  the  Barotian  Orchomcnus.  They  were  returning, 
it  seems,  from  the  Trojan  war,  when,  missing  their 
way,  they  wandered  to  this  quarter.  Appian  ( B.  M. 
67,  102,  Schw.)  makes  them  to  have  been  Artisans, 
but  in  other  respects  coincides  with  Strabo.  Muller 
(Gesch.  Hellen.  Sldmmc,  dec,  1,  282)  supposes  the 
Greeks  to  have  purposely  altered  the  true  name  of  the 
people  in  question,  so  as  to  make  it  resemble  Achat 
('Axawi),  that  they  might  erect  on  this  superstructure 
a  mere  edifice  of  fable. — III.  A  country  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, lying  along  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus,  north  of 
Elis  and  Arcadia.  A  number  of  mountain-streams, 
descending  from  the  ridges  of  Arcadia,  watered  this  re- 
gion, but  they  were  small  in  size,  and  many  mercwinter- 
torrcnts.  The  coast  was  for  the  most  part  level,  and 
was  hence  exposed  to  frequent  inundations.  It  had 
few  harbours ;  not  one  of  any  size,  or  secure  for  ships. 
On  this  account  we  find,  that  of  the  cities  along  the 
coast  of  Achaia,  none  became  famous  for  maritime  en- 
terprise. In  other  respects,  Achaia  may  be  ranked,  as 
to  extent,  fruitfulness,  and  population,  among  the  mid- 
dling countries  of  Greece.  Its  principal  productions 
were  like  those  of  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesus,  name- 
ly, oil,  wine,  and  com.  (Manncrt,  8,  384 — Hecrcns 
ideen,  dec,  3,  27.)  The  most  ancient  name  of  this 
region  was  .Egialea  or  iEgialos,  Alyia?.6r,  "  »ca- 
I  shore"  derived  from  its  peculiar  situation  It  em- 
I  braced  originally  the  territory  of  Sicyon,  since  here 
I  stood  the  early  capital  of  th*  jEgialii  or  ^Egialensea. 
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The  origin  of  the  J?gialii  appears  to  connect  them 
with  the  great  Ionic  race.  Ion,  son  of  Xuthus,  came 
from  Attica,  according  to  the  received  account*,  set- 
tled in  thia  quarter  (iW  7,  l  —  Strabo,  383).  obtain- 
ed in  marriage  the  daughter  of  King  Selinus,  and  from 
this  period  the  inhabitants  were  denominated  JEgm- 
lcan  lonians.  Pausanias,  however,  probably  from  other 
sources  of  information,  makes  Xuthus,  not  Ion,  to 
have  settled  here.  The  Pelasgi  appear  also  to  have 
spread  over  this  region,  and  to  have  gradually  blended 
with  the  primitive  inhabitants  into  one  community, 
under  the  name  of  Pclasgic  /Egialcans  {Herod.  7, 94). 
Twelve  cities  now  arose,  the  capital  being  Helicc, 
founded  by  Ion.  At  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war, 
these  cities  were  subject  to  the  Achsans,  and  ac- 
knowledged the  sway  of  Agamemnon  as  the  head  of 
that  race.  Matters  continued  in  this  state  until  the 
Dorian  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  The  Achcans, 
driven  by  the  Dorians  from  Argos  and  Lacedcmon, 
took  refuge  in  .Egtaloa,  under  the  guidance  of  Tisa- 
menos,  son  of  Orestes.  The  lonians  gave  their  new 
visiters  an  unwelcome  reception ,  a  battle  ensued,  the 
lonians  were  defeated,  and  shut  up  in  Hclicc  ;  and  at 
last  were  allowed  by  treaty  to  leave  this  city  unmolest- 
ed, on  condition  of  removing  entirely  from  their  former 
settlements.  They  migrated,  therefore,  into  Attica 
(Paut.  7,  I),  but  soon  after  left  this  latter  country  for 
Asia  Minor  (put.  lones  and  Ionia).  The  Achcans  now 
took  possession  of  the  vacated  territory,  and  changed 
its  name  to  Achaia.  Tiaainenos  having  fallen  in  the 
war  with  the  lonians,  his  sons  and  the  other  leaders 
divided  the  land  among  themselves  by  lot,  and  hence 
the  old  division  of  twelve  cantons  or  districts,  as  well 
as  the  regal  form  of  government,  continued  until  the 
time  of  Ogygus  or  Gygus.  (Strain,  384. — Paut.  7, 
6. — Polifb.  2,  41.)  After  this  monarch's  decease, 
each  city  assumed  a  republican  government  The 
Dorians,  from  the  very  first,  had  made  several  attempts 
to  drive  the  Achsans  from  their  newly-acquired  pos- 
sessions, and  had  so  far  succeeded  as  to  wrest  from 
them  Sicyon,  with  its  territory,  which  was  over  after 
regarded  as  a  Dorian  state.  All  farther  attempts  at 
conquest  were  unsuccessful,  from  the  defence  made 
by  the  Achsans,  and  the  aid  afforded  to  them  by  their 
Pelasgic  neighbours  in  Arcadia.  The  result  of  thiB 
was  an  aversion  on  the  part  of  the  Achsans  to  every- 
thing Dorian.  Hence  they  took  no  part  with  the  rest 
of  the  Greeks  against  Xerxes ;  hence,  too,  we  find 
them,  even  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  alliance 
with  the  Athenians ;  though,  in  the  course  of  that  war, 
they  were  forced  to  remain  neutral,  or  else  at  times, 
from  a  consciousness  of  their  weakness,  to  admit  the 
Dorian  fleets  into  their  harbours.  (Thucyd.  1,  111 
and  115  —  Id.  2,  9  —  Id.  8,  3  —  Id.  2,  84.)  The 
Achsans  preserved  their  neutrality  also  in  the  wars 
raised  by  the  ambition  of  Macodon ;  but  the  result 
proved  most  unfortunate.  The  successors  of  Alex- 
ander seemed  to  consider  the  cities  of  Achaia  as 
fair  booty,  and  what  they  spared  became  the  prey  of 
domestic  tyrants.  Even  after  the  Peloponnesus  had 
ceased  to  be  the  theatre  of  war,  and  a  Macedonian 
garrison  was  merely  kept  at  the  Isthmus,  tho  public 
troubles  seemed  only  on  the  increase.  The  whole 
country,  too,  began  to  be  infested  by  predatory  bands, 
whose  numbers  were  daily  augmented  by  the  starving 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  At  length,  four  of  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  Achaia,  viz.,  Pairs?,  Dyme,  Tritca,  and 
Phara>.  formed  a  mutual  league  for  their  common  safe- 
ty. (Poiyb.  2,  41.)  The  plan  succeeded,  and  soon 
ten  cities  were  numbered  in  the  alliance.  About 
twenty-five  years  after,  Sicyon  was  induced  to  join 
the  league  by  the  exertions  of  A  rat  us.  and  he  himself 
was  chosen  commander-in-chief  of  the  confederacy. 
All  the  more  important  cities  of  the  Peloponnesus 
gradually  joined  the  coalition.  Sparta  alone  kept  aloof, 
and,  in  endeavouring  to  enforce  her  compliance,  Ara- 


tus  was  defeated  by  the  Lacedemonian  monarch  Cle- 
omenes.  The  Achcan  commander,  in  an  evil  hour, 
called  in  the  aid  of  Macedon  ;  for  though  he  succeeded 
by  these  means  in  driving  Cleomcne*  from  Sparta,  yet 
the  Macedonians  from  this  time  remained  at  the  head 
of  the  league,  and  masters  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
A  rat  us  himself  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealous  policy  of 
Philip.  The  troubles  that  ensued  gave  the  Romans 
an  opportunity  of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Greece, 
and  at  last  Corinth  was  destroyed,  and  the  Achcan 
league  annihilated  by  these  new  invaders.  ( Vtd.  Aito- 
lia  and  Corinth.)  Mummius,  the  Roman  general, 
caused  the  walls  of  all  the  confederate  cities  to  be  de- 
molished, and  the  inhabitants  to  be  deprived  of  every 
warlike  weapon.  The  land  was  also  converted  into  a 
Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  Achaia,  embra- 
cing, besides  Achaia  proper,  all  the  rest  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, together  with  all  the  country  north  of  the 
isthmus,  excepting  Thessaly,  Epirus,  and  Macedonia. 
( Vtd.  Epirus  and  Macedonia.)  The  dismantled  cities 
soon  became  deserted,  with  the  exception  of  a  few, 
and  in  what  had  been  Achaia  proper  only  three  remain- 
ed in  later  times,  ^Egium,  ^gira,  and  Pairs;.  In  our 
own  days,  the  last  alone  survives,  under  the  name  of 
Palras.  Tho  entire  coast  from  Corinth  to  Palms 
shows  only  one  place  that  deserves  the  name  of  a  city, 
or,  rather,  a  large  village ;  this  is  Vostttta,  near  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  .Egium.    (Marmert,  8,  392.) 

Ach Jlctrs,  a  philosopher,  whose  time  is  unknown. 
He  wrote  a  work  on  Ethics.    (Drag.  Laerl.  6,  99.) 

Acharxje,  'Axapvai  (or,  as  Stephanus  Byzantinua 
writes  the  name,  'Axupva),  one  of  the  most  important 
boroughs  of  Attica,  lying  northwest  of  Athens  and 
north  of  Eleusis.  It  furnished  3000  heavy-armed  men 
as  its  quota  of  troops,  which,  on  the  supposition  that 
slaves  arc  not  included,  will  make  the  entire  popula- 
tion about  15,000.  ( Thucyd.  2,  20  —  Mannert,  8, 330  ) 
This  large  number,  however,  did  not  all  dwell  in  vil- 
lages, but  were  scattered  over  the  borough,  which 
contained  some  of  the  finest  and  most  productive  land 
in  Attica.  From  a  sarcasm  of  Aristophanes  (Aeharn. 
213. — lb.  ibid.  332,  teqq.),  we  learn,  that  many  of  the 
Acharnenses  ('Axapveic )  followed  the  business  of  char- 
coal-burning. This  borough  belonged  to  the  tribe 
(Encis  (Olvyir),  and  was  distant  60  stadia  from  Athens. 
(Thttcyd.  2,  21.) 

Achates,  a  friend  of  -Eneas,  whose  fidelity  was  so 
exemplary,  that  Ptdtu  Achates  became  a  "proverb. 
(Vtrg.  Mn.  1,  312.) 

AcheloIdes,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  Sirens  as 
daughters  of  Achclous.  (Ovid,  Met.  5,  fab.  15. — 
Giertg,  ad  loc.) 

AchklSds,  I.  a  river  of  Epirus,  now  the  Aitpro 
Potamo,  or  "  White  River,"  which  rises  in  Mount  Pin- 
dus,  and,  after  dividing  Acarnania  from  iEtolia  (Strab. 
450),  falls  into  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus.  It  was  a  large 
and  rapid  stream,  probably  the  largest  in  all  Greece, 
and  formed  at  its  mouth,  by  depositions  of  mud  and 
sand,  a  number  of  small  islands  called  Echinadcs. 
The  god  of  this  river  was  the  son  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys,  or  of  the  Sun  and  Terra.  Fable  speaks  of  a 
contest  between  Hercules  and  the  river  god  for  the 
hand  of  Deianira.  The  deity  of  the  Acheloiis  assu- 
med the  form  of  a  bull,  but  Hercules  was  victorious 
and  tore  off  one  of  his  horns.  His  opponent,  upon 
this,  having  received  a  horn  from  Amalthea,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Oceanus,  gave  it  to  the  victor,  and  obtained  nis 
own  in  return.  Another  account  (Ovid,  Met.  9,  63) 
makes  him  to  have  first  assumed  tho  form  of  a  serpent, 
and  afterward  that  of  a  bull,  and  to  have  retired  in 
disgrace  into  the  bed  of  the  river  Thoas,  which  thence- 
forward was  denominated  Acheloiis.  A  third  tersion 
of  the  fable  states,  that  the  Naiads  took  the  horn  of 
the  conquered  deity,  and,  after  filling  it  with  the  vari- 
ous productions  of  the  seasons,  gave  it  to  the  goddess 
of  plenty ,  whence  the  origin  of  the  cornu  copiet.  They 
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woo  pretend  to  see  in  history  an  explanation  of  this  le- 
gend, make  the  river  Achelous  to  have  laid  waste,  by 
iu  frequent  inundations,  the  plains  of  Calydon  This, 
introducing  confusion  among  the  landmarks,  became 
the  occasion  of  continual  wars  between  the  ^Etolians 
and  Acamamans,  whose  territories  the  river  divided 
as  above  stated,  until  Hercules,  by  means  of  dikes,  re- 
strained its  ravages,  and  made  the  course  of  the  stream 
uniform    Hence,  according  to  this  explanation,  the 
serpent  denoted  the  windings  of  the  stream,  and  the 
bull  iu  swellings  and  impetuosity,  while  the  tearing  off 
of  the  bom  refers  to  tho  turning  away  of  a  part  oi  tho 
water*  of  the  river,  by  means  of  a  canal,  the  result  of 
which  draining  was  shown  in  the  fertility  that  succeed- 
ed   (Diad.  Ste.  4.  35.)    Tho  Achelous  must  have 
been  considered  a  river  of  great  antiquity  as  well  as 
celebrity,  since  it  is  often  introduced  as  a  general  rep- 
resentative of  rivers,  and  is  likewise  frequently  used 
for  the  element  of  water    (Eustalh  ad  II.  21,  194. — 
Bunp.   Bneek.  625. — id    Androm.  167.— -.4 rtstoph. 
banstr.  391 — Hcyne,  ad  II.  21,  194  )    The  reason 
of  this  peculiar  use  of  the  term  will  be  found  in  tho 
remarks  of  the  scholiast.    The  Achelous  was  the  lar- 
gest river  in  Epirus  and.Etolia,  in  which  quarter  were 
the  early  settlements  of  the  Pelasgic  race,  from  whom 
the  Greeks  derived  so  much  of  their  religion  and  my- 
thology.   Hence  the  frequent  directions  of  the  Oracle 
at  Dodona,  "  to  sacrifice  to  the  Achelous,"  and  hence 
the  name  of  the  stream  became  associated  with  some 
of  their  oldest  religious  rites,  and  was  eventually  used 
in  the  language  of  poetry  as  an  appellation,  *ar*  cfrxnv, 
for  the  element  of  water  and  for  rivers,  as  stated  above 
{'hxrtjJov  Tdv  mryaiov  vdwo)- — II.  There  was  an- 
other river  of  the  same  name,  of  which  nothing  farther 
is  known,  than  that,  according  to  Pausanias  (8, 33),  it 
flowed  from  Mount  Sipylus.    Homer,  in  relating  the 
story  of  Afiobe  (II  24,  615),  speaks  of  the  desert 
mountains  in  Sipylus,  where  are  the  beds  of  the  god- 
dess-nvmpha,  who  dance  around  the  Achelous. — III. 
A  river  of  Thessaly,  flowing  near  Lamia.  (Strab.  434.) 

Acheiocs,  a  borough  of  the  tribe  Hippothoontis,  in 
Attica.    (SupL  B.—Anstoph.  Eecles.  360.) 

Achesox.  I.  a  river  of  Epirus,  rising  in  tho  mount- 
ains to  the  west  of  the  chain  of  Pindus.  and  falling 
into  the  Ionian  sea  near  Glykys  Limcn  (T7.vni>c Atuqv) 
In  the  early  part  of  its  course,  it  forms  the  Palm 
Acktruna  {'Axepovaia  Aiuvjj).  and,  after  emerging 
from  this  sheet  of  water,  disappears  under  ground, 
fawn  which  it  again  rises  and  pursues  its  course  to  the 
sea.    Stxabo  (324)  makes  mention  of  this  stream  only 
after  its  leaving  the  Palus  Achorusia,  and  appears  to 
hare  been  unacquainted  with  the  previous  part  of  its 
course.    Thucydidea,  on  tho  other  hand  (1,46),  would 
seem  m  have  misunderstood  the  information  which  he 
hid  received  respecting  it.    His  account  is  certainly  a 
confused  one,  and  has  given  rise  to  an  inaccuracy  in 
D'Anville's  map.    The  error  of  D'Anville  and  others 
eoosi«»  in  placing  the  Palus  Achcrusia  directly  on  the 
coast,  and  the  city  of  Ephyre  at  ita  northeastern  ex- 
tremity :  in  the  position  of  the  latter  contradicting  the 
very  words  of  the  writer  on  whom  they  rely.  No 
other  ancient  authority  places  the  Palus  Achcrusia  on 
the  coast     Pausanias  (1,  17)  makes  tho  marsh,  the 
river,  and  the  city,  to  have  been  situated  in  the  interior 
of  Thesprotis ;  and  he  mentions  also  the  Btream  Co- 
rytus  (which  he  styles  vdcjp  uTtpirloraTov),  as  being  in 
the  same  quarter.    He  likewise  states  it  as  his  opin- 
ion, that  Homer,  haying  visited  these  rivers  in  the 
course  of  his  wandering*.  a»ni«;ncd  them,  on  account 
«f  their  peculiar  nature  and  properties,  a  place  among 
fee  rivers  of  the  lower  world.    The  poets  make  Ac  he- 
ro* ta  hare  been  the  son  of  Sol  and  Terra,  and  to 
haw  Wn  precipitated  into  the  infernal  regions,  and 
then  changed  into  a  river,  for  having  supplied  the 
Titan*  with"  »ater  during  the  war  which  they  waged 
w  ah  Jupiter.    Hence  ita  waters  were  muddy  and  bit- 
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lor  ,  and  it  was  the  stream  over  which  the  souls  of  the 
dead  were  first  convoyed.  The  Acheron  is  represent 
cd  under  the  form  of  an  old  man  arrayed  iu  a  humid 
vestment.  He  reclines  upon  an  urn  of  a  dark  col- 
our. In  Virgil  and  later  poets  Acheron  sometimes 
designates  the  lower  world. — II.  A  river  of  Brut- 
tium.  flowing  into  the  MareTyrrhcnum  a  short  distance 
below  Pandosia  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus.  who  had 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  Tarentincs,  lost  his  life  in  pass- 
ing this  river,  being  slain  by  a  Lucanian  exile.  He  had 
been  warned  by  an  oracle  to  beware  of  the  Achcrasian 
waters  and  the  city  Pandosia,  but  supposed  that  it  re- 
ferred to  Epirus  and  not  to  Italy.  (Justin,  12,  2. — 
Lav.  8.  24.) — III.  A  river  of  Elis,  which  falls  into  the 
Alpheus.  On  its  banks  were  temples  dedicated  to 
Ceres,  Proserpina,  and  Hades,  which  were  held  in  high 
veneration.  (Strab.  344.)— IV.  A  river  of  Bitbynia, 
near  the  cavern  Achcrusia,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  He- 
raclea.    (Apollon.  Rhod.  2,  745.) 

Achkboxtia,  I.  a  town  of  Bruttium,  placed  by  Pliny 
on  the  river  Acheron  (Plm.  3,  5). — II.  A  city  of 
Lucania,  now  Accrcnza,  on  the  confines  of  Apulia. 
It  was  situated  hiijh  up  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  and 
from  its  lofty  position  is  called  by  Horace  nidus  Ache- 
rontta,  "the  nest  of  Acherontia."  Procopius  speaks 
of  it  as  a  strong  fortress  in  his  days.  (Horat.  Oil.  3, 
4,  14,  ct  schol.  ad  loc. — Procop.  3,  23.) 

Acmbrusia,  I.  a  lake  in  Epirus,  into  which  the 
Acheron  flows.  (Kid.  Acheron.)  —  II.  According  to 
some  modem  expounders  of  fable,  a  lake  in  Egypt, 
near  Memphis,  over  which  tho  bodies  of  tho  dead  were 
conveyed,  previous  to  their  being  judged  for  tho  ac- 
tions of  their  past  lives.  The  authority  cited  in  sup- 
port of  this  is  Diodorus  Siculus  (f,  02).  A  proper 
examination  of  the  passage,  however,  will  load  to  tho 
following  conclusions  :  1st,  that  no  name  whatever  is 
given  by  Diodorus  for  any  particular  lake  of  this  kind  ; 
and,  2d,  that  each  district  of  Egypt  had  its  lake  for  the 
purpose  mentioned  above,  and  that  there  was  not  mere- 
ly one  for  the  whole  of  Egypt.  (Dtod.  Sic.  1,  92,  ct 
Wcsschnp,  ad  /<*.)— III.  A  cavern  in  Bithynia.  near 
the  city  of  Hcraclca  and  the  river  Oxinas,  probably  on 
the  very  spot  which  Arrian  (Pcrtpl.  Mar.  Eux.,  p. 
125,  cd.  Blancard)  calls  Tyndaride.  Xcnophon  (An- 
ab.  6,  2)  names  the  whole  peninsula,  in  which  it  lies, 
the  Achcrusian  Promontory.  This  cavern  was  two 
stadia  in  depth,  and  Was  regarded  by  the  adjacent  in- 
habitants as  ono  of  the  entrances  into  the  lower  world. 
Through  it  Hercules  is  said  to  have  dragged  Cerberus 
up  to  the  light  of  day ;  a  fable  which  probably  owed 
its  origin  to  tho  inhabitants  of  Heraclca  (Lhod.  Sic. 
14,  31. — Dionys.  Pcrieg.  790,  ct  Eustaih.  ad.  loc.) 
Apollonius  Rhodius  (2,  730)  places  a  river,  with  the 
name  of  Acheron,  in  this  quarter.  This  stream  was 
afterward  called,  by  the  people  of  Heraclca,  Soonautcs 
(ZouvavTqc),  on  account  of  their  fleet  having  been 
saved  near  it  from  a  storm.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  2,  746, 
ct  schol.  ad  loc.)  Are  the  Acheron  and  tho  Oxinas 
the  same  river ! 

Achillas,  I.  a  bishop  of  Alexandrca  from  A.D.  311 
to  321.  His  martyrdom  is  commemorated  on  the  7th 
of  November. — II.  An  Alexandrean  priest,  banished 
with  Arius,  319  A.D.  Ho  fled  to  Palestine.— III. 
(Kid.  Supplement.) 

Achill£  \,  an  island  near  the  mouth  of  the  Borys- 
thencs,  or,  more  properly,  the  western  part  of  the  Dm- 
mus  Achtllts  insulated  by  a  small  arm  of  the  sea.  ( Kid. 
Dromus  Achillis  and  Leuce.) 

Achillkis,  a  poem  of  Statius,  turning  on  the  story 
of  Achilles.    (Kid.  Statius.) 

Achilles,  I.  a  son  of  the  Earth  (yvyivift).  unto 
whom  Juno  fled  for  refuge  from  tho  pursuits  of  Jupi- 
ter, and  who  persuaded  her  to  return  and  marry  that 
deity.  Jupiter,  grateful  for  this  service,  promised  him 
that  all  who  bore  this  name  for  the  time  to  como 
should  he  illustrious  personages.    (Ptol.  Hcphasf. 
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apud  Photntm,  Ribiiolh.,  vol  i..  p  16?,  ed.  Hekkcr.) 
— II.  The  preceptor  of  Chiron  (Id.). — III.  The  invent- 
or of  the  ostracism  (hi.), — IV.  A  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Lamia  His  beauty  was  bo  perfect,  that,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Pan,  ho  bore  away  the  prize  from  every  com- 
petitor. Venus  was  so  offended  at  this  derision,  that 
she  inspired  Pan  with  a  fruitless  passion  for  the  nymph 
Echo,  and  also  wrought  a  hideous  change  in  his  own 
person  (Id  )  — V.  A  son  of  Galatus,  remarkable  for 
hie  light  coloured,  or,  rather,  whitish  hair  (Id.). — VI. 
The  son  of  Peleus,  king  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly 
His  mother's  name  appears  to  have  been  a  matter  of 
some  dispute  among  the  ancient  expounders  of  my- 
thology (Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Rkod.  1.  568),  although  the 
more  numerous  authorities  are  in  favour  of  Thetis, 
one  of  the  sea-deities.  According  to  Lycophron  (e. 
178),  Thetis  became  the  mother  of  seven  male  chil- 
dren by  Peleus,  six  of  whom  she  threw  into  the  fire, 
because,  as  Tzetzes  informs  us  in  his  scholia,  they 
were  not  of  the  same  nature  with  herself,  and  the 
treatment  she  had  received  was  unworthy  of  her  rank 
as  a  goddess.  The  scholiast  on  Homer,  however  (II 
16,  37),  states,  that  Thetis  threw  her  children  into  the 
fire  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  mortal  or 
not,  the  goddess  supposing  that  the  fire  would  consume 
what  was  mortal  in  their  natures,  while  she  would 
preserve  what  was  immortal.  The  scholiast  adds, 
that  six  of  her  children  perished  by  this  harsh  experi- 
ment, and  that  she  had,  in  like  manner,  thrown  the 
seventh,  afterward  named  Achilles,  into  the  flames, 
when  Peleus,  having  beheld  the  deed,  rescued  his  off- 
spring from  this  perilous  situation.  Tzetzes  (ubi  su- 
pra) assigns  a  different  motive  to  Thetis  in  the  case 
of  Achilles.  He  makes  her  to  have  been  desirous  of 
conferring  immortality  upon  him,  and  slates  that  with 
this  view  she  anointed  him  (tywrv)  with  ambrosia 
during  the  day,  and  threw  him  into  fire  at  evening. 
Peleus,  having  discovered  the  goddess  in  the  act  of 
consigning  his  child  to  the  flames,  cried  out  with 
alarm,  whereupon  Thetis,  abandoning  the  object  she 
had  in  view,  left  the  court  of  Peleus  and  rejoined  the 
nymphs  of  the  ocean.  Dictys  Crelensis  makes  Peleus 
to  have  rescued  Achilles  from  tho  fire  before  any  part 
of  his  body  had  been  injured  but  the  heel.  Tzetzes, 
following  the  authority  of  ApoUodorus,  gives  his  first 
name  as  Ligyron  (Aiyvpuv),  but  the  account  of  Aga- 
mcstor,  cited  by  the  same  scholiast,  is  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  current  tradition  mentioned  above. 
Agamestor  says,  that  the  first  name  given  to  Achilles 
was  Pun  sous  (Uvpioooc),  i.  e.,  "  saved  from  the  fire  " 
What  has  thus  far  been  stated  in  relation  to  Achilles, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  names  of  his  parents, 
Peleus  and  Thetis,  is  directly  at  variance  with  the  au- 
thority of  Homer,  and  must  therefore  be  regarded  as 
a  mere  posthomcric  fable.  The  poet  makes  Achilles 
say,  that  Thetis  had  no  other  child  but  himself;  and 
though  a  daughter  of  Peleus,  named  Polydora,  is  men- 
tioned in  a  part  of  the  Iliad  (16,  175),  she  must  have 
been,  according  to  the  best  commentators,  only  a  half 
sister  of  the  hero.  (Compare  Heyne,  ad  loc.)  Equally 
at  variance  with  the  account  given  by  the  bard,  is  the 
more  popular  fiction,  that  Thetis  plunged  her  son  into 
tho  waters  of  the  Styx,  and  by  that  immersion  render- 
ed the  whole  of  his  body  invulnerable,  except  the  heel 
by  which  she  held  him.  On  this  subject  Homer  is  al- 
together silent ;  and,  indeed,  such  a  protection  from 
danger  would  have  derogated  too  much  from  the  char- 
acter of  his  favourite  hero.  There  are  several  passa- 
ges in  the  Iliad  which  plainly  show,  that  the  poet  does 
not  ascribe  to  Achilles  the  possession  of  any  peculiar 
physical  defence  against  the  chances  of  battle.  (Com- 
pare //.  20,  262:  td.  288:  and  especially,  21,  166. 
where  A-hilles  is  actually  wounded  by  Asteropeus.) 
The  care  of  his  education  was  intrusted,  according  to 
the  common  authorities,  to  the  centaur  Chiron,  and  to 
.Phccnix,  son  of  Amyntor.  Homer,  however,  mentions 
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Phcpnix  as  his  first  instructor  (77.  9,  481,  scqq.),  while 
from  another  passage  (II.  11,  831)  it  would  appear, 
that  the  young  chieftain  merely  learned  from  the  cen- 
taur the  principles  of  the  healing  art.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  pay  more  regard  in  this  case  to  the  state- 
ments of  other  writers,  make  Chiron  to  have  bad 
charge  of  Achilles  first,  and  to  have  fed  him  on  the 
marrow  of  wild  animals ;  according  to  Libanius,  on 
that  of  lions,  but  according  to  the  compiler  of  the 
Etymoi.  Mag.,  on  that  of  stags.  (Compare  Bayle, 
Diet.  Hut.  1,  53.)  Chiron  is  said  to  have  given  him 
the  name  of  Achilles  ('Aji/./n'r),  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  food  being  unlike  that  of  the  rest  of  men 
(u  jtrxv.,  and  X'^<  "Jrucius  quibus  rescuntur  homi- 
nes"). Other  etymologies  arc  also  given ;  but  most 
likely  none  arc  true.  (Compare,  on  this  part  of  our 
subject,  the  Etynol.  Mag. — Ptol.  Hephast.  apud 
Photium,  Dtldioth.,  vol.  i.,  p.  152,  cd.  Bekker. — Hcync, 
ad  II.  1,  1  — Wasscnbag,  ad  sehol.  in  II.  1,  p.  l:tl<  j 
Calchas  having  predicted,  when  Achilles  had  attain*,  u 
the  age  of  nine  years,  that  Troy  could  not  be  takm 
without  him,  Thetis,  well  aware  that  her  son,  if  he 
joined  that  expedition,  was  destined  to  perish.  Bent 
him,  disguised  in  female  attire,  to  the  court  ol  Lycora- 
cdes,  king  of  the  island  of  Scyros,  Tat  the  purpose 
of  being  concealed  there.  A  difficulty,  however,  arises 
in  this  part  of  the  narrative,  on  account  of  the  early 
age  of  Achilles  when  he  was  sent  to  Scyros,  which 
can  only  be  obviated  by  supposing,  that  he  remained 
several  years  concealed  in  the  island,  and  that  the 
Trojan  war  occupied  many  years  in  preparation  (Com- 
pare the  remarks  of  Heyne,  ad  A  pot  tod.,  I.  e.,  p.  316,  ' 
and  Gruber,  Wortcrbuck  dcr  altciasnschen  Mythoiogtc 
und  Reltgion,  vol.  i.,  p.  32.)  At  the  court  of  Lycom- 
cdes,  ho  received  the  name  of  Pyrrha  (Flt/pd,  "Ru- 
fa"),  from  liis  golden  locks,  and  became  the  father  of 
Xcoptolemus  by  Dciidamin,  one  of  the  monarch's 
daughters.  (ApoUod  I.  e.)  In  this  state  of  conceal- 
ment Achilles  remained,  until  discovered  by  Ulysses, 
who  came  to  the  island  in  the  disguise  of  a  travelling 
merchant.  The  chieftain  of  Ithaca  offered,  it  seems, 
various  articles  of  female  attire  for  sale,  and  mingled 
with  them  some  pieces  of  armour.  On  a  sudden  blast 
being  given  with  a  trumpet,  Achilles  discovered  him- 
self by  seizing  upon  the  arms.  (Apollcd.  I.  c — Sta- 
tins, Achill.  2,  201  )  The  young  warrior  then  joined 
the  army  against  Troy.  This  account,  however,  of 
the  concealment  of  Achilles  is  contradicted  by  the  ex- 
press authority  of  Homer,  who  represents  him  as  pro- 
ceeding directly  to  the  Trojan  war  from  the  court  of 
his  father.  (//.  9,  439.)  As  regards  the  forces  w  hich 
he  brought  with  him,  the  poet  makes  them  to  have 
come  from  the  Pclasgian  Argos,  from  Alus,  Alope,  and 
Trachis,  and  speaks  of  them  as  those  who  possessed 
Phthia  and  Hellas,  and  who  were  called  Myrmidones, 
Hellenes,  and  Achari.  (//.  2,  681,  seqq.)  Hence, 
according  to  Heyne,  the  sway  of  Achilles  extended 
from  Trachis,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  GEta,  as  far  as  the 
river  Enipcus,  where  Pharsalus  was  situated,  and 
thence  to  the  Peneus. — The  Greeks,  liaving  made 
good  their  landing  on  the  shores  of  Troas,  proved  so 
superior  to  the  enemy  as  to  compel  them  to  seek  shel- 
ter within  their  walls.  (Thucyd.  I,  11.)  No  sooner 
was  this  done  than  the  Greeks  were  forced  to  turn 
their  principal  attention  to  the  means  of  supporting 
their  numerous  forces.  A  part  of  tho  army  was  there- 
fore sent  to  cultivate  the  rich  vales  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonese,  then  abandoned  by  their  inhabitants  on 
account  of  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians  from  the 
interior.  (Thucyd.  ubi  supra. )  But  the  Grecian  ar- 
my, being  weakened  by  this  separation  of  its  force, 
could  no  longer  deter  the  Trojans  from  again  taking 
the  field,  nor  prevent  succours  and  supplies  from  being 
sent  into  the  city.  Thus  the  siege  was  protracted  to 
the  length  often  years.  During  a  great  part  of  this 
time,  Achilles  was  employed  in  lessening  the  resources 
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of  Priam  by  the  reduction  of  the  tributary  cities  of 
Atia  Minor.    With  a  fleet  of  eleven  vessels  he  rav- 
aged the  coasts  of  Mysia.  made  frequent  discmbarca- 
lions  of  his  forces,  and  succeeded  eventually  in  de- 
ttroying  eleven  cities,  among  which,  according  to 
Strabo  (584),  were  Hypoplacian  Thebe,  Lyrncssus, 
and  Pedasua,  and  in  laying  waste  the  island  of  Lesbos. 
(Compare  Homer,  II.  9,  328.)    Among  the  spoils  of 
Lymeasu*.  Achilles  obtained  the  beautiful  Briscis, 
while,  at  the  taking  of  Thebe,  Chryseis  the  daughter 
of  Chrysea,  a  priest  of  Apollo  at  Chrysa,  became  the 
prize  of  Agamemnon.    A  pestilence  shortly  after  ap- 
peared in  the  Grecian  camp,  and  Calchas,  encouraged 
fiy  the  proffered  protection  of  Achilles,  ventured  to 
attribute  it  to  Agamemnon's  detention  of  the  daughter 
of  Chryses,  whom  her  father  had  endeavoured  to  ran- 
som, but  in  vain     The  monarch,  although  deeply  of- 
fended, was  compelled  at  last  to  surrender  his  captive, 
but,  as  an  act  of  retaliation,  and  to  testify  his  resent- 
ment, he  deprived  Achilles  of  Brueis.    Hence  arose 
*•  the  anger  of  the  son  of  Pelcus,"  on  which  is  based 
the  action  of  the  Iliad.    Achilles  on  his  part  withdrew 
his  forces  from  the  contest,  and  neither  prayers,  nor 
entreaties,  nor  direct  offers  of  reconciliation,  couched 
in  the  most  tempting  and  flattering  terms  (77.  9,  1 19, 
km  ),  could  induce  him  to  return  to  the  field.  Among 
other  things  the  monarch  promised  him,  if  he  would 
forget  the  injurious  treatment  which  he  had  received, 
the  hand  of  one  of  his  daughters,  and  the  sovereignty 
of  seven  cities  of  the  Peloponnesus.    (//.  9,  1*2  and 
149  )   The  death  of  his  friend  Patroclus,  however, 
by  the  hand  of  Hector  (77.  16,  821,  teqq.),  roused  him 
at  length  to  action  and  revenge,  and  a  reconciliation 
having  thereupon  taken  place  between  the  two  Grecian 
leaders,  Briseis  was  restored.    (//.  19,  78,  teqq. — Id. 
246,  teqq.)    As  the  arms  of  Achilles,  having  been 
worn  by  Patroclus,  had  become  the  prize  of  Hector, 
Vulcan,  at  the  request  of  Thetis,  fabricated  a  suit  of 
impenetrable  armour  for  her  son.    (II.  18,  468,  teqq.) 
Arrayed  in  this,  Achilles  took  the  field,  and  after  a 
great  slaughter  of  the  Trojans,  and  a  contest  with  the 
god  of  the  Scamander,  by  whose  waters  he  was  nearly 
overwhelmed,  met  Hector,  chased  him  thrice  around 
the  walls  of  Troy,  and  finally  slew  him  by  the  aid  of 
Minerva    (77.  22.  136,  teqq  )   According  to  Homer 
(B.  24, 14,  teqq  ),  Achilles  dragged  the  corpse  of  Hec- 
tor, at  his  chariot-wheels,  thrice  round  the  tomb  of 
Pain*  lus  and  from  the  language  of  the  poet,  he 
woaU  appear  to  have  done  this  for  several  days  in 
succession    Virgil,  however,  makes  Achilles  to  have 
dragged  the  Vdy  of  Hector  twice  round  the  walls  of 
Troy.    In  this  h  is  probable  that  the  Roman  poet  fol- 
lowed oae  of  the  Cyclic,  or  else  Tragic  writers.  (Heyne, 
Eiatrt.  18,  ad  JEn.  I.)    The  corpse  of  the  Trojan 
hero  was  at  last  yielded  up  to  the  tears  and  supplica- 
tions of  Priam,  who  had  come  for  that  purpose  to  the 
tent  of  Achilles,  and  a  truce  was  granted  the  Trojans 
for  the  performance  of  the  funeral  obsequies.    (7/.  24, 
599 — id.  669.)    Achilles  did  not  long  survive  his  il- 
lustrious opponent.    Some  accounts  make  him  to  have 
died  the  day  after  Hector  was  slain.    The  common 
authorities,  however,  interpose  the  combats  with  Pen- 
the«ilea  and  Memnon  previous  to  his  death.  (Com- 
pete Heyne,  Ezcurs.  19,  ad  jEn.  1. — Quint.  Smyrn. 
1,  21.  teqq.)    According  to  the  more  received  account, 
aa  it  is  given  by  the  scholiast  on  Lycophron  (v.  269), 
and  also  by  Dictys  Cretensis  and  Dares  Phrygius, 
Achilles,  having  become  enamoured  of  Polyxena,  the 
<ij.UThier  of  Pnam,  signified  to  the  monarch  that  he 
would  become  his  ally  on  condition  of  receiving  her 
hasd  in  marriage.    Priam  consented,  and  the  parties 
batiag  come  for  that  purpose  to  the  temple  of  the 
Thraabcxan  Apollo.  Achilles  was  treacherously  slain 
by  Paris,  who  had  concealed  himself  there,  being 
wotmdedby  him  with  an  arrow  in  the  heel.  Another 
tradition,  related  by  Arctinus,  makes  him  to  havo  been 


slain  (in  accordance  with  Hector's  prophecy,  77.  21, 
452),  in  the  Sccan  gate,  while  rushing  into  the  city. 
Hyginus  states  that  Achilles  went  round  the  walls  of 
Troy  boasting  of  his  exploit  in  having  slain  Hector, 
until  Apollo,  in  anger,  assumed  the  form  of  Paris,  and 
slew  him  with  an  arrow  (Hytrin,  fab.  107),  but,  with 
surprising  inconsistency,  he  mentions  in  another  place 
(Jab.  110),  that  he  was  slain  by  Dei'phobus  and  Alex- 
ander of  Paris.  The  scholiast  on  Lycophron,  cited 
above,  says  that  the  Trojans  would  not  give  up  tho 
corpse  of  Achilles  until  the  Greeks  had  restored  the 
various  presents  with  which  Priam  had  redeemed  the 
dead  body  of  Hector.  Tho  ashes  of  the  hero  were 
mingled  in  a  golden  urn  with  those  of  Patroclus,  and 
the  promontory  of  Sig«um  is  said  to  mark  the  placo 
where  both  repose.  A  tomb  was  here  erected  to  his 
memory,  and  near  it  Thetis  caused  funeral  games  to 
be  celebrated  in  honour  of  her  son,  which  were  after- 
ward annually  observed  by  a  decree  of  the  oracle  of 
Dodona  (md.  Sigamm.)  It  is  said,  that,  after  the  ta- 
king of  Troy,  the  ghost  of  Achilles  appeared  to  the 
Greeks,  and  demanded  of  them  Polyxena,  who  was 
accordingly  sacrificed  on  his  tomb  by  his  son  Ncopto- 
Icmus.  or  Pyrrhus.  (Enrip.  Hec.  35,  teqq — Scnee. 
Troad.  191.— Ovid,  Met.  13,  441,  tcqq.—Q.  Calab. 
14.)  Another  account  makes  the  Trojan  princess  to 
have  killed  herself  through  grief  at  his  loss.  (Tzctzes, 
ad  Lycophr.  323. — Phdottratus,  Heroica.,  p.  711,  cd. 
Morcllut.)  The  Thcssalians,  in  accordance  with  the 
oracle  just  mentioned,  erected  a  temple  to  his  memory 
at  Sigsum,  and  rendered  him  divine  honours.  Every 
year  they  brought  thither  two  bulls,  one  white  and  the 
other  black,  crowned  with  garlands,  and  along  with 
them  some  of  the  water  of  the  Sperchius.  (Gruber, 
Wiirtcrb.  der  allclattitchen  Mythologie,  vol.  i.,  p.  48.) 
Another  and  still  stranger  tradition  informs  us,  that 
Achilles  survived  the  fall  of  Troy  and  married  Helen  ; 
but  others  maintain  that  this  union  took  place  after  his 
death,  in  the  island  of  Lcucc,  where  many  of  the  an- 
cient heroes  lived  in  a  separate  elysium  (nd.  Lcucc). 
When  Achilles  was  young,  his  mother  asked  him 
whether  he  preferred  a  long  life  spent  in  obscurity,  or 
a  brief  existence  of  military  glory.  He  decided  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  (Compare  77.  9,  410,  teqa  ) 
Some  ages  after  the  Trojan  war,  Alexander,  in  the 
course  of  his  march  into  the  East,  offered  sacrifices  on 
the  tomb  of  Achilles,  and  expressed  his  admiration  as 
well  of  the  hero,  as  of  the  bard  whom  he  had  found  to 
immortalize  his  name.  (Plutarch,  Vit.  Alczand.  15.) 
— VII.  Tatius,  a  native  of  Alcxandrea,  commonly  as- 
signed to  the  second  or  third  century  of  the  Cliristian 
era.  The  best  critics,  however,  such  as  Huct,  Char- 
don  la  Rochctte,  Corny,  and  Jacobs,  make  him  to  have 
flourished  after  the  time  of  Heliodorus,  since  they  have 
discovered  in  him  what  they  consider  manifest  imita- 
tions of  tho  latter  writer.  Nay.  if  it  be  true  that  Mu- 
gffius,  whom  he  has  also  imitated,  composed  his  poem 
of  Hero  and  Leander  before  430  or  450  of  our  era, 
we  must  then  place  Achilles  Tatius  even  as  low  as  tho 
middle  of  tho  5th  century.  (Schocll,  Hist.  Lilt.  Gr. 
6,  231.)  According  to  Suidas,  he  became,  towards  the 
end  of  his  life,  a  Christian  and  bishop.  But  as  the 
lexicographer  makes  no  mention  of  his  episcopal  sec, 
and  as  Photius,  who  speaks  in  three  different  places  of 
him,  is  silent  on  this  head,  it  may  be  permitted  us  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  Suidas's  statement.  (Pkotii 
Bibliothee.,  vol.  i  ,  p.  33,  ed.  Bckkcr. — Id.  ibid.,  p.  50. — 
Id.  ibid.,  p.  66.)  Equally  unworthy  of  reliance  would 
appear  to  be  another  remark  of  tho  same  lexicographer, 
that  Achilles  Tatius  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  sphere. 
If  this  were  correct,  we  ought  to  put  him  one  or  two 
centuries  earlier,  inasmuch  as  Firmicus,  a  Latin  writer 
of  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  cites  the  "  Sphere 
of  Achilles."  (Astron.  4.  10.)  Suidas,  however, 
who  is  not  accustomed  to  discriminate  very  nicely  be- 
tween persons  bearing  the  samo  name,  here  ro:if>>unds 
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him  with  the  author  of  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Pha> j 
norm-na  of  Aratus"  (vii.  No.  VIII).  Achilles  Tatius 
is  the  author  of  a  romance,  entitled,  Td  nard  Atv- 
kirrrrnv  kcii  KliroQuvra,  "  The  loves  of  Leucippe  and 
Ciitophon,"  as  it  is  commonly  translated.  Some  crit- 
ics, such  as  Huct  and  Saumaiac,  have  preferred  it  to 
the  work  of  Hcliodorua  ;  but  Villoison,  Coray,  \Vyt-| 
tctibach,  Passow,  Villcmaiu,  and  Schoell,  restore  the 
pre-eminence  to  the  latter  (Schoell,  Hist.  Ltti.  Gr., 
vol  vi.,  i>  233  — Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No  9,  p 
131.)  "  The  book,"  says  Villemain,  "  h»  written  under 
an  influence  altogether  pagan,  and  in  constant  allusion 
to  the  voluptuous  fables  of  mythology."  The  remark 
is  perfectly  correct  Pictures  of  too  utmost  licen- 
tiousness, and  traces  of  everything  that  is  infamous  in 
ancient  manners,  are  seen  throughout.  Unchaste  in 
imagination,  and  coarse  in  sentiment,  the  author  has 
made  bis  hero  despise  at  once  the  laws  of  morality 
and  those  of  love  Ciitophon  is  a  human  body,  unin- 
formed by  the  human  bouI,  but  delivered  up  to  all  the 
instincts  of  nature  and  the  senses.  He  neither  com- 
mands respect  by  his  courage  nor  affection  by  his 
constancy  Struggling,  however,  in  the  writer's  mind, 
some  finer  ideas  may  be  seen  wandering  through  the 
gloom,  and  some  pure  and  lofty  aspirations  contrasting 
strangely  with  the  chaos  of  animal  instincts  and  de- 
sires. His  Leucippe  glides  like  a  spirit  among  actors 
of  mere  flesh  and  blood.  Patient,  high-mine  led,  re- 
signed, and  firm,  she  endures  adversity  with  grace ; 
preserving,  throughout  the  helplessness  and  tempta- 
tions of  captivity,  irreproachable  purity,  and  constancy 
unchangeable.  The  critics,  while  visi'ting  with  proper 
severity  the  sins  both  of  the  author  and  the  roan,  do 
not  rcfusc'to  render  full  justice  to  the  merits  of  the 
work.  It  possesses  interest,  variety,  probability,  and 
simplicity.  "  The  Romance  of  Achilles  Tatius,"  says 
Villemain,  "  purified  as  it  should  be,  will  appear  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  in  the  collection  of  the  Greek 
Romances.  The  adventures  it  relates  present  a  preg- 
nant variety  ;  the  succession  of  incidents  is  rapid ,  its 
wonders  arc  natural ;  and  its  style,  although  some- 
what affected,  is  not  wanting  in  spirit  and  effect." 
Pliotius  also,  as  rigorous  in  morals  as  a  bishop  should 
be,  praises  warmly  the  elegance  of  the  style,  observ- 
ing that  the  author's  periods  are  precise,  clear,  and  cu- 
phonous.  (Foreign  Quarterly  Revieie,  No.  9, p.  131.) 
Saumaisc  was  of  opinion,  that  Achilles  Tabus  had 
given  to  the  world  two  several  editions  of  his  romance, 
and  that  some  of  the  manuscripts  which  remain  be- 
long to  the  first  publication  of  the  work,  while  others 
supply  us  with  the  production  in  its  revised  state.  Ja- 
cobs, however,  in  the  prolegomena  to  his  edition,  has 
shown  that  the  variations  in  the  manuscripts,  which 
gave  rise  to  this  opinion,  are  to  be  ascribed  solely  to 
the  negligence  of  copyists,  as  they  occur  only  in  those 
words  which  have  some  resemblance  to  others,  and  in 
which  it  was  easy  to  err.  Few  works,  moreover,  were 
as  often  copied  as  this  of  Achilles  Tatius.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Jacobs,  2  vols.  8vo,  Lips.,  1821,  in 
which  may  be  seen  a  very  just,  though  unfavourable, 
critique  on  the  editions  of  Saumaisc  and  Boden,  the 
former  of  which  appeared  in  1640,  12mo,  Lugd.  Bat., 
and  the  latter  in  1776,  8vo,  Lips.  A  French  version 
of  the  work  is  given  in  the  "  Collection  des  Romans 
drees,  traduits  en  Franrais ;  avec  des  notes,  par  MM. 
Courier,  Lareker,  el  autres  Hcllcnistes"  14  vols. 
lOmo,  Paris,  1822-1828.  —  VIII.  Tatius,  an  astro- 
nomical writer,  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  first  half 
of  the  fourth  century,  since  he  is  quoted  by  Firmicus 
(Astron.  4,  10),  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the 
same  century.  Suidas  confounds  him  with  the  indi- 
vidual mentioned  in  No.  VII.  We  possess,  under  the 
title  of  Ehayuyi)  rlc  rd  'Apdroi>  *cuv6(*cva,  "Intro- 
duction to  the  Phenomena  of  Aratus,"  a  fragment  of 
his  work  on  the  sphere.  This  fragment  is  piven  in  the 
of  Pctarius  (Petnu).  Paris,  1030.  fol 
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Achti-lEcm,  a  town  on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus, 
where  anciently  was  a  temple  of  Achilles.  It  lay  ucai 
the  modem  Busehuk.    (Mannert,  4,  326.) 

Achili.ecs,  I.  a  relation  of  Zenobia,  invested  with 
the  purple  by  the  people  of  Palmyra,  when  they  revolt- 
ed from  Aurelian.  (Vopisc.)  Zosimus  calls  him  An- 
tiochus  (1,  60).  —  II.  A  Roman  commander,  in  tho 
reign  of  Dioclcsian,  who  assumed  the  purple  in  Egypt. 
The  emperor  marched  against  him,  shut  him  up  in 
A  lex  an  urea,  and  took  the  place  after  a  siege  of  eight 
months.  Achilleus  was  put  to  death,  having  been  ex* 
posed  to  lions,  and  Alcxandrea  was  given  up  to  pil- 
lage   (Oros.  7,  25. — Aurel.  Vict,  de  Cos.,  c  39.) 

AchTvi,  properly  speaking,  the  name  of  the  Achvan 
race  (Aja/o/)  Latinized.  Its  derivation  through  the 
.Colic  dialect  is  marked  by  the  digammated  sound  of 
the  letter  v  ("AjaiFoi)  This  appellation  was  gener- 
ally applied  by  the  Roman  poets,  especially  Virgil,  as 
a  mine  for  the  whole  Greek  nation,  in  imitation  of  the 
Homeric  usage.  In  legal  strictness  it  should  have 
been  confined  by  the  Romans  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province  of  Achaia. 

Achlys.     Fid.  Supplement. 

At h mkt.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Acholius.     Fid.  Supplement. 

Acichohics,  a  general  with  Brennus  in  the  expe- 
dition which  the  Gauls  undertook  against  Psonia. 
(Paus.  10,  19.)  He  was  chosen  by  Brennus  as  his 
lieutenant,  or,  rather,  as  a  kind  of  colleague,  which  of- 
fice the  name  itself,  in  the  original  language  of  the 
Gauls,  is  said  to  designate.  Thus  the  true  Gallic  ap- 
pellation was  Kikhoviaour,  or  Akikhoviaour,  which  the 
Greeks  softened  into  Ki^upioc  [Dtod.  Sic.  frag  lib. 
22 — vol.  ix.,  p.  301,  ed.  Btp.)  and  'Aa/joVmoc  (Paus. 
10,  19),  and  which  they  mistook  for  a  proper  name. 
(Compare  77i»c rry,  Hixlotre  des  Gaulots,  vol.  i ,  p.  146, 
and  Oven's  Welsh  Dictionary,  s.  v.  Cycvtavr.)  Dio- 
dorus  Sieulus  (/.  e .)  makes  Cichorius  to  have  succeed- 
ed Brennus. 

Aciiuua,  a  surname  of  Venus,  from  a  fountain  of 
the  same  name  at  Orchomenus.  in  Bceotia,  sacred  to 
her.    The  Graces  bathed  in  this  fountain. 

AcidTnus.    Firf.  Supplement. 

Acili'a,  I.  gens,  a  plebeian  family  of  Rome,  of  whom 
many  medals  arc  extant.  (Rasehe,  Lex.  Ret  Aim., 
vol.  i.,  col.  47  )  The  name  of  this  old  and  dist'inguuh- 
ed  line  occurs  five  times  in  the  consular  fasti,  during 
the  time  of  the  republic,  and  twelve  times  in  those  of 
the  empire,  down  to  the  reign  of  Constantine  (Stgou. 
Fast.  Cons.)  The  two  most  celebrated  branches  of 
the  house  were  those  of  Acilius  Glabrio  and  Acilius 
Balbus. — II.  Lex,  a  law  introduced  by  Acilius  the 
tribune,  A.U.C.  650.  for  the  planting  of  five  colonics 
along  the  coast  of  Italy,  two  at  the  mouths  of  the  Vul- 
turnus  and  Litemus,  one  at  Putcoli.  one  at  Salernum, 
and  one  at  Buxcntum.  (Lit.  32.  29.)  —  III.  Calpttr- 
ma  Lex  (introduced  A.U.C.  G86),  excluded  from  the 
senate,  and  from  all  public  employments,  those  who 
had  been  guilty  of  bribery  at  elections.  Cicero  calb 
it  merely  Calpurma  Lex,  but  others  Acilta  Calpurma 
Lex.  (Ernesii,  Ind.  Leg.) — IV.  Lex,  a  law  introdu- 
ced A.U.C.  683,  by  the  consul  Manius  Acilius  Gla- 
brio, relative  to  actions  de  pemmts  tepetundts.  It  de- 
termined the  formB  of  proceeding,  and  the  penalties 
to  be  inflicted.    (Compare  Ernesh,  lnd.  Leg.) 

Acilius,  I.  a  Roman,  who  wrote  a  work  in  Greek 
on  the  history  of  his  country,  and  commentaries  on 
the  twelve  tables.  He  lived  B.C.  210,  and  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Cato's.  His  history  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  an  individual  named  Claudius,  and  was  enti- 
tled, in  this  latter  lan  guage,  A  nnales  A  altenscs.  ( Vos  s. 
Hist.  Gr.  1,  10.)—  II.  Quintus,  appointed  a  commis- 
sioner, about  200  B.C.,  for  distributing  among  the  new 
colonists  the  conquered  lands  along  the  Po. — III.  A 
tribune,  author  of  the  law  respecting  the  maritime  col- 
onies.   (Fid.  Acili.  ID— IV  Glabrio  M  .  a  er-m-nl 
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with  P.  Com.  Scipio  Nasica,  A.U.C.  561,  and  the 
conqueror  of  Antiochus  at  Tbermopvlav  (Lip.  35, 
24  —  Id.  36,  19 .)— V.  Glabrio  M.,  son  of  the  prece- 
ding, a  decemvir.  He  built  a  temple  to  Piety,  in  ful- 
filment of  a  vow  which  his  father  had  made  when 
lighting  against  Antiochus  He  erected  also  a  gilded 
■taint  {st&tuam.  turatam)  to  his  father,  the  first  of  the 
kind  ever  seen  at  Rome.  (  Vol.  Max.  2, 5  — Ln>.  40, 34. 
Compare  H«*r,  sd  loe.}—  VI.  A  consul,  A.U.C.  684, 
appointed  to  succeed  Lucullus  in  the  management 
of  the  Mithradatic.  war.  (Ctc.  in  Verr.  7,61.) — VII. 
A  viola  Manius,  a  lieutenant  under  Tiberius  in  Gaul, 
A  D.  19.  and  afterward  consul.  Ho  was  roused  from 
a  trance  by  the  flames  of  the  funeral  pile,  on  which  he 
had  been  laid  as  a  corpse,  but  could  not  be  rescued. 
(Pttn  7,  53. — Vol.  Max.  1,  8.)— VIII.  Son  of  the 
preceding,  consul  under  Claudius,  A.D.  54. — IX.  A 
consul  with  M .  Ulpian  Trajanus,  the  subsequent  em- 
peror. He  was  induced  to  engage  with  wild  beasts 
us  the  arena,  and,  proving  successful,  was  put  to  death 
by  Domitian,  who  was  jealous  of  his  strength. 
Aciti*.  now  the  Agrt,  a  river  of  Lucania,  rising 
Abcilinom  Marsieum,  and  falling  into  the  SinuB 
Near  Hs  mouth  stood  He 


Acixorscs.    Kid.  Supplement. 
Acts,  a  Sicilian  shepherd,  son  of  Faunus  and  the 
nymph  Simethia-    He  gained  the  affection))  of  Gala- 
tea, but  his  rival  Polyphemus,  through  jealousy,  crush- 
ed him  to  death  with  a  fragment  of  roek,  which  he 
hurled  upon  him.    Acts  was  changed  into  a  stream, 
which  retained  his  name.    According  to  Scnrius  (ad 
Vrrf  Edae  9, 39)  it  was  also  called  Acilius.  Cluve- 
rius  places  it  about  two  milrn  distant  from  the  modem 
ComuIIq  a\  Aed.   Fazcllus,  however,  without  much 
reason,  assigns  the  name  of  Acis  to  the  Ftume  Freddo, 
near  Tanmuss.     Sir  Richard  Hoare  describes  the 
Act*  of  Ciuverius  as  a  limpid  though  small  stream. 
The  story  of  Acts  is  given  by  Ovid  (Met.  13,  750,  seq .) 
AroBTKs.    Vtd.  Supplement. 
A.  ostxiTtrs.    Vtd.  Nicolas. 
Acowrirs,  a  youth  of  Cea,  who,  when  ho  went  to 
Delo*  to  sacrifice  to  Diana,  fell  in  love  with  Cydippe, 
a  beautiful  virgin,  and,  being  unable  to  obtain  her,  by 
reason  of  bis  poverty,  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem. 
A  sacred  law  obliged  every  one  to  fulfil  whatever 
promise  they  had  made  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess  ; 
aad  Aenotius  having  procured  an  apple  or  quince, 
wrote  on  it  the  following  words  :  "  I  swear  by  Diana 
1  will  wed  Acontuw."   This  he  threw  before  her.  The 
took  it  up,  and  banded  it  to  Cydippe,  who  read 
i  the  inscription,  and  then  threw  the  apple  away. 
After  some  time,  when  Cydippcs  father  was  about  to 
gt^e  her  in  marriage  to  another,  she  was  taken  ill  just 
before  the  nuptial  ceremony.  Acontius  thereupon  has- 
tened to  Athens,  and,  the  Delphic  oracle  having  decla- 
red that  the  i lines*  of  Cydippe  was  the  punishment  of 
her  perjury,  the  parties  were  united. 
Arotis     Kid  Supplement. 

Acs  a,  I.  a  village  on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus. 
( Sfrab..  p  494.  >— II.  A  promontory  and  town  of  Scyth- 
ta  Minor,  now  Ekene  or  Cavama. 

A«  MSADl.it,  one  of  the  five  divisions  of  Syracuse, 
and  deriving  its  name  from  the  wild  pear-trees  with 
which  it  once  abounded  (uxpuc,  «  pear-tree).  It 
is  sometimes  called  the  citadel  of  Syracuse,  but  in- 
correctly, aft  boa  jrh  a  strongly  fortified  quarter.  It  was 
very  thickly  inhabited,  and  contained  many  fine  build- 
Bigs,  yielding  only  to  Ortygia.  (Laportc  Du  Thai, 
td  Sir  ah.,  vol  2.,  p.  358,  not.  3,  FrencA  transl.)  As 
ngards  the  situation  of  Acbradina,  and  k\»  aspect  in 
Bare  modem  times,  compare  Sunnbum,  Travels  in 
the  Tw*  Stakes,  3,  382  (French  transl.),  and  Gbller, 
de  Srfa  et  Onemt  Syraevsarum,  p.  49,  seqq. 

Acua*_    Fid.  Supplement. 

Accent si«.  a  city  of  Boeotia.  situate  on  Mount 
PtovT.  towards  the  northeast  extremity  of  the  Lake  Co- 


pais.  It  was  founded  cither  by  Athamas,  or  by  Acrav 
phcus,  a  son  of  Apollo.  Pausanias  calls  the  place 
Acrephnium  (9,  23. — Compare  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.). 
Acs ao allId^e.  Kid.  Crauallide. 
Acragab,  I.  Tho  Greek  name  of  Agrigentum. — II. 
A  river  in  Sicily,  on  which  Agrigentum  was  situate. 
It  gave  its  Greek  name  to  the  citv.  Tho  modem 
name  is  San  Blasio.  (Mannert,  9,  2,  354.)— III.  An 
engraver  on  silver,  whose  country  and  age  are  both 
uncertain.  He  is  noticed  by  Pliny  (33,  12,  55),  who 
speaks  of  cups  of  his  workmanslup,  adorned  with 
sculptured  work,  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus 
at  Rhodes.  His  hunting  pieces  on  cups  were  very 
famous.    (SUlig,  Diet.  Art.  s.  v.) 

Acratvs,  a  frccdman  of  Nero,  sent  into  Asia  to 
plunder  the  temples  of  the  gods,  which  commission  ho 
executed  readily,  being,  according  to  Tacitus  (Ann. 
15,  45),  "  cuieumque  ftagitto  pnmptus."  Secundua 
Carinas  was  joined  with  him  on  this  occasion,  whom 
Lipsius  (ad  Toe.  I.  c.)  suspects  to  be  the  same  with 
the  Carinas  sent  into  exile  (Dio  Cassius,  59,  20)  by 
the  Emperor  Caligula,  for  declaiming  against  tyrants. 
Compare  Juvenal,  7, 204. 

Acridophaoi,  an  ./Ethiopian  nation,  who  fed  upon 
locusts.  Diodorus  Sioulus  (3,  28)  says,  that  they 
never  lived  beyond  their  40th  year,  and  that  they  then 
perished  miserably,  being  a*  tacked  by  swarms  of  winged 
lice  (irrtourol  6dtipte),  which  issued  forth  from  their 
skin.  The  account  given  of  their  diet  is  much  more 
probable.  The  locust  is  said  to  be  a  very  common  and 
palatable  food  in  many  parts  of  tho  East,  after  having 
been  dried  in  the  sun.  This  is  thou  glit  by  some  to  have 
constituted  the  food  of  the  Israelites  on  tho  occasion 
mentioned  in  Exodus  (16,  14).  Wesseling  (ad  J  hod. 
Stc.  3,  28)  is  of  this  opinion.  But  the  salrim  of  Mo- 
ses evidently  mean  quails,  as  the  received  version  has 
rendered  the  word. 

Acrion,  a  Locrian,  was  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  ; 
he  is  mentioned  by  Valerius  Maximus  (8,  7)  under  the 
name  of  Anon,  which  is  a  false  reading  instead  of  Ac- 
tion.   (Cte.  Ftn.  5,  9.) 

Acrisionris,  a  patronymic  appellation  given  to 
Danae,  as  daughter  of  Acrisius.  (Ktrg.  Mn.  7,  410, 
and  Sertius,  ad  loe.) 

Acrisioniadrs,  a  patronymic  of  Perseus,  from  his 
grandfather  Acrisius.    (Omd,  Mel.  6,  v.  70.) 

Acrisius,  son  of  Abas,  king  of  Argos,  by  Ocalca, 
daughter  of  Mantineus.  He  was  bom  at  the  same 
birth  as  Prcetns,  with  whom  it  is  said  that  h 
led  even  in  his  mother's  womb.  After  many  disi 
sions,  Proetus  was  driven  from  Argos.  Acrisius  had 
Danae  by  Eurydice,  daughter  of  Lacedsmon  ;  and  an 
oracle  having  declared  that  he  should  lose  his  life  by 
the  hand  of  his  grandson,  he  endeavoured  to  frustrate 
the  prediction  by  the  imprisonment  of  his  daughter,  in 
order  to  prevent  her  becoming  a  mother  (md.  Danae). 
His  efforts  failed  of  success,  and  he  was  eventually 
killed  by  Perseus,  son  of  Danae  and  Jupiter.  Acrisi- 
us, it  seems,  had  been  attracted  to  Lanssa  by  the  re- 
ports which  had  reached  him  of  the  prowess  of  Per- 
seus. At  Larisaa,  Perseus,  wishing  to  show  his  skill 
in  throwing  a  quoit,  killed  an  old  man  who  proved  to 
be  his  grandfather,  whom  he  knew  not,  and  thus  the 
oracle  was  fulfilled.  Acrisius  reigned  about  31  years. 
{Hypyn.  fab.  63  —  Ond,  Met.  4,  fab.  16  —Horat.  3, 
od.  16.— Apollod.  2,  2,  &c— Paus.  2,  16,  dec  —  Kwl 
Danae,  Perseus,  Polvilectes.) 

Acbitas,  a  promontory  of  MesHcnia,  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus.   (Plin.  4,  6. — Mela,  2,  3.)    Now  Cape  Gallo. 

Acroathos,  or  Acrothodm.  The  name  of  Acroathos 
properly  denotes  tho  promontory  of  the  peninsula  of 
Athos,  now  Cape  Monte  Santo.  It  is'  the  lower  one 
of  the  two,  the  upper  one  being  called  Nymnhaeum 
(Promontorium).  By  Acrothoum  (or  Acrothoi)  u> 
meant  a  town  on  the  peninsula  of  Athos,  situate  some 
up  the  mountain,  and  of  which  Mela  observes 
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f2,  3),  that  the  inhabitants  vrrrc  supposed  to  live  be- 
yond the  usual  time  allotted  to  man.  (Compare  Thu- 
cyd.  4,  109.— Scylax,  p.  26  —  Sleph.  Byz.  a.  v.  'Atfuc. 
—Strab.  cjnt.  lib.  7,331.) 

AcrocckackIa,  or  AcKOCBKAtrxtt  Monies.  Vid.  Cc- 
raunia. 

Acrocorixth  os,  a  high  hill,  overhanging  the  city  of 
Corinth,  on  which  was  erected  a  citadel,  called  also  by 
the  same  name.  This  situation  was  so  important  a 
one  as  to  be  styled  by  Philip  the  fetters  of  Greece. 
The  fortress  was  surprised  by  Antigonus,  but  recover- 
ed in  a  brilliant  manner  by  Aratus.  (Strab.  8, 380. — 
Paus.  2,  4  —  Plut.  Vit.  Arat.—Stat.  Theb.  7,  v.  106.) 
44  The  Acrocorinthus,  or  Acropolis  of  Corinth,"  ob- 
serves Dodwell,  "  is  one  of  the  finest  objects  in 
Greece,  and,  if  properly  garrisoned,  would  be  a  place 
of  great  strength  and  importance.  It  abounds  with 
excellent  water,  is  in  most  parts  precipitous,  and  there 
is  only  one  spot  from  which  it  can  be  annoyed  with  ar- 
tillery. This  is  a  pointed  rock,  at  a  few  hundred  yards 
to  the  southwest  of  it,  from  whence  it  was  battered  by 
Mohammed  II.  Before  the  introduction  of  artillery, 
it  was  deemed  almost  impregnable,  and  had  never  been 
taken  except  by  treachery  or  surprise.  Owing  to  its 
natural  strength,  a  small  number  of  men  was  deemed 
sufficient  to  garrison  it ;  and  in  the  time  of  Aratus, 
according  to  Plutarch,  it  was  defended  by  400  soldiers, 
50  dogs,  and  as  many  keepers.  It  was  surrounded 
with  a  wall  by  Cloomenes.  It  shoots  up  majestically 
from  the  plain  to  a  considerable  height,  and  forms  a 
conspicuous  object  at  a  great  distance  :  it  is  clearly 
seen  from  Athens,  from  which  it  is  not  lesB  than  forty- 
four  miles  in  a  direct  line.  Strabo  affirms  that  it  is 
3  1-2  stadia  in  perpendicular  height,  but  that  the  ascent 
to  the  top  is  30  stadia  by  the  road,  the  circuitous  in- 
flections of  which  render  this  no  extravagant  computa- 
tion. The  Acrocorinthus  contains  within  its  walls  a 
town  and  three  mosques.  Athencus  commends  the 
water  in  tho  Acrocorinthus  m  the  most  galubrious  in 
Greece.  It  was  at  this  fount  that  Pegasus  was  drink- 
ing when  taken  by  Bellerophon."  (Dodtrell,  vol.  2, 
p.  187.)  All  modern  travellers  who  have  visited  this 
spot,  give  a  glowing  description  of  the  view  obtained 
from  the  ridge.    Consult,  in  particular,  Clarke's  Trav- 


i  when  he  lived  is  uncertain :  he  is  thought,  however, \o 
have  been  later  than  Servius.  Acron's  scholia  on 
Horace  have  descended  to  us  in  part,  or  at  least  only 
a  part  was  ever  published.  They  are  valuable  on  ac- 
count of  their  containing  the  remarks  of  C.  <£milius, 
Julius  Modestus,  and  Q.  Terentius  Sc auras,  the  oldest 
commentators  on  Horace.  Acron  also  wrote  scholia 
on  Terence,  which  are  cited  by  Charisius,  but  they 
have  not  reached  us.  Some  critics  ascribe  to  him  the 
scholia  which  we  have  on  Persius.  (SchoeU,  Hist. 
Litt.  Rom.  3, 326.) 

Acropolis,  in  a  special  sense,  the  citadel  of  Athens, 
an  account  of  which  will  be  given  under  the  article 
Athena;. 

AcropolTta.    Vtd.  Supplement. 

Acrotatus,  I.  son  of  Cleomcnes,  king  of  Sparta, 
died  before  his  father,  leaving  a  son  calledAreus,  who 
contended  for  the  crown  with  Clconymus  his  uncle, 
and  obtained  it  through  the  suffrage*  of  the  senate. 
Cleonymus,  in  his  disappointment,  called  in  Pyrrluis 
of  Epirus.  (Poit*.  3,  6  —  Plut.  tut.  Pyrrk.—Paus. 
1,  13.)  —  II.  A  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Arcus,  and 

grandson  of  tho  preceding.    He  reigned  one  year, 
efore  ascending  the  throne,  he  distinguished  himself 
by^raurageouslv  defending  Sparta  against  Pyrrhus. 

Acrotuovm.    Vid.  Acroathos. 

Acta  or  Actr,  strictly  {speaking,  a  beach  or  shore 
on  which  tho  waves  break,  from  uyti,  "  to  break." 
According  to  Apollodorus  (Steph.  B.  «.  ».  'Annj),  the 
primitive  name  of  Attica  was  Ann;  (Acte),  from  the 


ela,  vol.  6,  p.  750. 

Acron,  I.  a  king  of  the  Ceninenses,  whom  Romu- 
lus slew  in  battle,  after  the  affair  of  the  Sabine  women. 
His  arms  were  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Feretrius,  and  his 
subjects  were  incorporated  with  tho  Roman  people. 
(Plut.  Vit.  Rom.)  Propertius  styles  him  Camnua 
Aer on.  from  the  name  of  his  city  and  people  (4,  10,  7), 
and  also  Herculeus  (4,  10,  9),  from  the  circumstance 
of  all  the  Sabine  race  tracing  their  descent  from  Her- 
cules or  Sancus. — II.  A  celebrated  physician  of  Agri- 
gentum  in  Sicily,  contemporary  with  Empcdocles 
(Diog.  Laert.  8,  65).  Plutarch  speaks  of  his  having 
been  at  Athens  during  the  time  of  the  great  plague, 
which  occurred  B.C.  430.  He  aided  the  Athenians 
on  that  occasion,  by  causing  large  fires  to  be  kindled 
in  their  streets.  (Plut.  la.  et  Oa.  383.)  Acron  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Em- 
pirics or  Experimentalists  (Paeud.  Gal.  hag.  372). 
As  this  school  of  medicine,  however,  had  a  much  la- 
ter date,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  merely  one  of  the 
class  of  physicians  called  nepioAcvrat,  who  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  mere  theory,  but  went  round 
and  visited  patients.  His  contempt  for  the  mysterious 
charlatanism  of  Empcdocles  drew  upon  him  the  hatred 
of  that  philosopher.  At  least  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that 
this  was  the  cause  of  their  enmity.  Acron  wrote,  ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  a  treatise  in  Doric  Greek,  on  the 
healing  art,  and  another  on  diet.  He  appears  also, 
from  the  words  of  the  lexicographer,  to  nave  turned 
his  attention  in  some  degree  to  the  influence  of  cli- 
mate.   (Consult  Sprenfd.  Mat.  Med.  I,  273  )— III 
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circumstance  of  two  of  its  sides  being  washed  by  the 
sea.  The  name  is  aUo  applied  by  Thucydidcs  to  that 
part  of  the  peninsula  of  Athos  which  is  below  the  city 
of  Sane  and  including  it.  Besides  Sane,  the  historian 
mentions  five  other  cities  as  being  situate  upon  it. 
(Tkueyd.  4,  109  ) 

Action,  a  celebrated  hunter,  son  of  Aristsms  and 
Autonoe  the  daughter  of  Cadmus.  Having  inadver- 
tently, on  one  occasion,  seen  Diana  bathing,  he  was 
changed  by  the  goddess  into  a  stag,  and  was  hunted 
down  and  killed  by  his  own  hounds.  ( Or.  Met.  3, 1 55, 
aeqa.)  The  scene  of  the  fable  is  laid  by  the  poets  at 
Gargaphia,  a  fountain  of  Boeotia,  on  Mount  Cithc- 
ron,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Platan.  From  a 
curious  passage  in  Diodorus  Siculus  (4,81),  a  suspi- 
cion arises,  that  the  story  of  Actcon  is  a  corruption  of 
some  earlier  tradition,  respecting  the  fate  of  an  intru- 
der into  the  mysteries  of  Diana.  Wesseling's  expla- 
nation docs  not  appear  satisfactory,  although  it  may 
serve  as  a  clew  to  the  true  one.  ( Wcaaeling,  ad  Dtod 
Sic.  I.  e.) 

AcTAiva,  the  first  king  of  Attica,  according  to  the 
ancient  writers.  He  was  succeeded  by  Cecrops,  to 
whom  he  had  given  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage 
(Paus.  1,  2.— Clem.  Alex.  1,  321.)  He  is  called  by 
some  Actcon.  (Strab  397. — Harpocr.  *.  r.  'Aktij. 
— Consult  Sicbclts,  ad  Paw*.  I.  c.) 

Actb,  a  freed  woman  of  Asiatic  origin.  Suetonius 
( Vit.  Ner.  28)  informs  us,  that  Nero,  at  one  time,  was 
on  the  point  of  making  her  his  wife,  having  suborned 
certain  individuals  of  consular  rank  to  testify,  under 
oath,  that  she  was  descended  from  Attalus.  From  a 
passage  in  Tacitus  (Ann.  14,  2)  it  would  appear,  that 
Seneca  introduced  this  female  to  the  notice  of  the 
tyrant,  in  order  to  counteract,  by  her  means,  the  dread- 
ed ascendency  of  Agrippina.  (Compare  Dio  Cass. 
61,7.) 

ActTa,  games  renewed  by  Augustus  in  commem- 
oration of  his  victory  at  Actium.  They  are  also  styled 
Ludi  Actiaci  by  the  I^atin  writers,  and  were  celebrated 
in  the  suburbs  of  Nicopolis.  Strabo  makes  them  to 
have  been  quinquennial.  Previously,  however,  to  the 
battle  of  Actium  they  occurred  every  three  years. 
(Strab.  7, 325.) 

Actus  one  of  the  Heliades,  or  oflspring  of  the  Sun, 
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who,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus  (5,  57),  migrated 
from  Rhodes  into  Egypt,  founded  Heliopolis,  and 
taught  the  Egyptians  astrology.  The  same  writer 
states,  that  the  Greeks,  having  lost  by  a  deluge  nearly 
all  their  memorials  of  previous  events,  became  ignorant 
of  their  claim  to  the  invention  of  the  science  in  ques- 
tion, and  allowed  the  Egyptians  to  arrogate  it  to  them- 
selves. Wesseliag  considers  this  a  mere  fable,  based 
on  the  national  vanity  of  the  Greeks,  who,  it  is  well 
known,  inverted  so  many  of  the  ancient  traditions,  and 
in  this  ea*e,  for  example,  made  that  pass  from  Greece 
into  Egypt,  which  came  in  reality  from  Egypt  to 
Greece    ( Wcms.  ad  Dtod.  Sic.  I.  c.) 

Actisawks.  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus(l,  60), 
a  king  of  .Ethiopia,  who  conquered  Egypt  and  de- 
throned Amasis.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  modera- 
tion towards  his  new  subjects,  as  well  as  for  his  jus- 
tice and  equity.  All  the  robbers  and  malefactors,  too, 
were  collected  from  ever)*  part  of  the  kingdom,  and, 
hatiojr  had  their  noses  cut  off,  were  established  in 
Rhinor  ilura.  a  city  which  he  had  founded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  them.  We  must  read,  no  doubt, 
with  S;ephens  and  Wesseling,  in  the  text  of  Diodorus, 
'Afijus!ts  instead  of  'Ajiaoic,  for  the  successor  of 
Apries  cannot  here  be  meant.  Who  the  Actisanes  of 
Dbdorus  was,  appears  to  be  undetermined.  Accord- 
ing to  Wesseling  (ad  loc.),  Strabo  is  the  only  other 
writer  that  makes  mention  of  him.     (Strabo,  759.) 

Actum,  originally  the  name  of  a  small  neck  of 
Land,  called  also  Acte  (Axrtj),  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Sinus  Arabrecius,  on  which  the  inhabitants  of  Anacto- 
riam  had  erected  a  small  temple  in  honour  of  Apollo. 
On  the  outer  side  of  this  same  promontory  was  a  small 
harboir.  the  usual  rendezvous  of  vessels  which  did  not 
wish  to  enter  the  bay  Scylax  (p.  13)  calls  this  har- 
bour Acte  TbucydiJes,  however,  applies  this  name 
to  the  temple  itself  Polybius  (4,  63)  makes  mention 
of  the  temple,  under  the  appellation  of  Actium,  and 
speaks  of  it  as  belonging  to  the  Acamanians.  Actium 
became  famous,  in  a  later  age,  for  the  decisive  victory 
which  Augustus  gained  in  this  quarter  over  the  fleet  of 
Mare  Antony.  From  the  accounts  given  of  it  by  tho 
Roam  writers,  Actium  appears  to  have  been,  about 
lb*  time  of  this  battle,  nothing  more  than  a  temple  on 
a  height,  with  a  small  harbour  below.  Tho  conqueror 
beauiiiic  J  the  sacred  edifice,  and  very  probably  a  num- 
ber of  small  buildings  began  after  this  to  arise  in  tho  vi- 
eiaity  of  the  temple.  (Strab.  325  — Sudan.  Vit.  Aug. 
17  —  C*  tf  ad  fom.  16,  9.)  Hence  Strabo  (451) 
appiwi  to  ft  the  epithet  of  jupt'ov.  It  never,  however, 
bream?  a  regular  city,  although  an  inattentive  reader 
would  no  likely  to  farm  this  opmion  from  the  language 
of  Meh  (2,  3)  and  Pliny  (4,  1).  Both  these  writers, 
however,  in  fact,  confound  it  with  Nicopolis.  There 
are  no  traces  of  the  temple  at  tho  present  day,  but 
Pxjqrjevjll*  found  some  remains  of  the  Hippodrome 
wl  -St  idiom.  More  within  the  Sinus  Ambracius 
G*!f  if  Aria)  lies  the  small  village  of  Azxo.  Hence 
prj&aidy,  according  to  Mannert,  originated  the  error 

DWnvule,  who  places  Actium,  in  contradiction  to 
ifl  ancient  authorities,  at  some  distance  within  the 
V  (  Vid  Nicopous,  and  compare  Mannert,  8,  70. — 
FrtpurzUe,  3.  445  ) 

Aeries,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  from  Actium,  where 
ie  had  a  temple.    (  Ftrg.  JSn.  8,  e  704.) 

Ar-rks  N»vics.     Fid.  A  it  us  Navius. 

Arr^a,  the  lather  of  Mcnoetius,  and  grandfather  of 
ratrarfu*.  who  is  hence  called  Actorides.  The  birth 
«5  Vetor  is  by  some  placed  in  Locris,  by  others  in 
Tfietsaly  A.*  a  Thcssalian,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  m  ;(  Myrmidon  and  Pisidia,  the  daughter  of  AZo- 
kai.  and  Losband  of  -*Egina,  daughter  of  the  Asopus  ; 
aad  tj  conceded  his  kingdom,  on  account  of  the 
rebels  of  his  sons,  to  Peleus.  (Oc.  Trill.  1,  9.) 
C  jnsalt.  at  the  different  individuals  of  this  name,  the 
seeurks  of  Heync,  ad  Apoltud.  3,  13. 
C 


Actorides,  I.  a  patronymic  given  to  Patroclus, 
grandson  of  Actor  ( Omd,  Met.  1 3,  fab.  1 . )— 1 1 .  The 
sons  of  Actor  and  Molione.    ( Fid.  Molionidcs.) 

Actorius.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Actuarius.    Fid.  Supplement. 

Aculeo.    Fid.  Supplement. 

Accmenus.    Fid.  Supplement. 

Acusilaus,  a  Greek  historian,  born  at  Argon,  and 
who  lived,  according  to  Josephus  (contr.  Ap.  I,  2),  a 
short  time  previous  to  the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece, 
being  a  contemporary  of  Cadmus  of  Miletus.  He 
wrote  a  work  entitled  "  Genealogies"  in  which  he 
gavo  the  origin  of  the  principal  royal  lines  among  his 
countrymen  He  made  historic  times  commence  with 
Phoroneus,  son  of  Inachus,  and  he  reckoned  1020 
years  from  him  to  the  first  Olympiad,  or  776  B.C. 
We  have  only  a  few  fragments  of  his  work,  collected 
by  Sturz,  and  placed  by  him  at  the  end  of  those  of 
Pherecydes,  published  at  Gcra,  2d  ed.,  1824. 

ActtTtous,  M.,  an  ancient  comic  writer,  author  of 
various  pieces,  entitled,  Leonea,  Gemini,  Baotia,  &c, 
and  ascribed  by  some  to  Plautus.  (Vost.  de  Poet. 
Lot.  c.  1.) 

Ad  Aquas,  ad  Auiilas,  <Scc,  a  form  common  to 
very  many  names  of  places.  The  Roman  legions,  on 
many  occasions,  when  stopping  or  encamping  in  any 
quarter,  did  not  find  any  habitation  or  settlement  by 
which  the  place  in  question  might  be  designated,  and 
therefore  selected  for  this  purpose  some  natural  object, 
or  some  peculiar  feature  in  the  adjacent  scenery.  Thus 
Ad  Aquas  indicated  a  spot  near  which  there  was  water, ' 
or  an  encampment  near  water,  etc.  Another  form  of 
common  occurrence  is  that  which  denotes  the  number 
of  miles  on  any  Roman  road.  Thus,  Ad  Quartum, 
"  at  the  fourth  mile-stone,"  Bupply  lapidem.  So  also, 
Ad  Quintum,  Ad  Deetmum,  ice. 

Ada,  tho  sister  of  Artemisia.  She  married  Hi- 
drieus,  her  brother  (such  unions  being  allowed  an 
the  Carians),  and,  after  the  death  of  Artemisi 
cended  the  throne  of  Caria,  and  reigned  seven 
conjointly  with  her  husband.  On  the  death  of  Hi- 
drieus  she  reigned  four  years  longer,  but  was  then 
driven  from  her  dominions  by  Pixodarus,  the  youngest 
of  her  brothers,  who  had  obtained  the  aid  of  the  satrap 
Orontobates.  Alexander  the  Great  afterward  restored 
her  to  her  throne.  She  was  tho  last  queen  of  Caria. 
(Quint.  Curt.  2,  8.) 

Adad,  an  Assyrian  deity,  supposed  to  be  the  sun 
Macrobius  (Sat.  1,  23)  states,  that  the  name  Adad 
means  "  One"  (Unut),  and  that  the  goddess  Adargatis 
was  assigned  to  this  deity  as  his  spouse,  the  former  rep- 
resenting the  Sun,  and  tho  latter  the  Earth.  He  also 
mentions,  that  the  effigy  of  Adad  was  represented  with 
rays  inclining  downward,  whereas  they  extend  upward 
from  that  of  Adargatis.  Seldcn  (de  Diis  Syria,  e.  6, 
aynt.  1 )  thinks  that  Macrobius  must  be  in  error  when 
he  makes  Adad  equivalent  to  "  One,"  and  that  he  must 
have  confounded  it  with  the  word  Chad,  which  has  that 


Adavs.  Vid.  Supplement. 
Adamant^ea,  Jupiter's  nurse  in  Crete,  who  sus- 
pended him  in  his  cradle  from  a  tree,  that  ho  might 
be  found  neither  on  the  earth,  the  sea,  nor  in  heaven. 
To  drown  the  infant's  cries,  she  caused  young  boys 
to  clash  small  brazen  shields  and  spears  as  they  moved 
around  the  trco.  She  is  probably  the  same  as  Amal- 
thea. 

AdamantIcs.    Fid.  Supplement. 

Adana,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  southeast  of  Tarsus,  on  the 
Sarus,  or  Sthon.  It  was  at  one  time  a  large  and  well-, 
known  place,  and  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Adanus,  son  of  Uranus  and  Gca.    (Sleph  B.) 

AodOa,  now  Adda,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  rising 
in  the  Rhartian  Alps,  traversing  tho  I^acus  Lariua,  and 
falling  into  the  Po  to  tho  west  of  Cremona  In  the 
old  editions  of  Strabo,  it  is  termed  in  one  passage 
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(204)  the  Adula  (6  'AdovA/if).  but  this  is  an  error  of 
the  copyists,  arising  probably  from  the  name  of  Mount 
Adula,  which  precedes.    Tzschucke  restores  6  'Ad- 

Mac. 

Adbs,  or  Harks,  an  epithet  originally  of  Pluto,  the 
monarch  of  the  shades ;  afterward  applied  to  the  lower 
world  itself.  Tho  term  is  derived  by  most  etymolo- 
gists from  a  privative,  and  eldu,  video,  alluding  to  the 
darkness  supposed  to  prevail  in  this  abode  of  tho  dead. 
That  this  is  the  true  derivation,  indeed,  will  appear  from 
what  the  poets  tell  us  of  the  helmet  of  Pluto  (tcwrj 
'Aidov),  which  had  the  power  of  rendering  the  wearer 
invisible.  (Horn.  JI.  5,  845  )  For  farther  remarks  on 
the  Hades  of  the  Greeks,  rtd.  Tartarus. 

Adgandestrius,  a  prince  of  the  Catti,  who  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Roman  senate,  in  which  he  promised  to 
destroy  Arminius,  if  poison  should  be  sent  him  lor  that 
purpose  from  Rome.  The  senate  answered,  that  the 
Romans  fought  their  enemies  openly,  and  never  used 
perfidious  measures.    {Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  88.) 

Adherbal,  son  of  Micipsa,  and  grandson  of  Masi- 
nissa,  was  besieged  at  Cirta,  and  put  to  death  by  Ju- 
gurtha,  after  vainly  imploring  the  aid  of  Rome,  D.C. 
112.  (Sallust..  Jug.  5,  7,  &c.)  According  to  Ge- 
senius  (Phan.  Mon.,  p.  399,  teqq),  the  more  Oriental 
form  of  the  name  is  Atherbal,  signifying  "  the  wor- 
shipper of  Baal."  From  this  the  softer  form  Adherbal 
arose.  The  MSS.  of  Sallust  often  give  Atherbal,  with 
which  we  may  compare  the  Greek  'Arup6ar.  (Diod. 
Sic,  lib.  34,  fragm.— vol.  10,  p.  132,  cd.  Btp—Polyb. 
1,  46,  ice.) 

AnunKNR,  a  region  in  the  northern  part  of  Assyria, 
and  to  the  cast  of  the  Tigris.  During  tho  Macedonian 
sway,  it  comprised  all  the  country  between  the  Zabus 
Major  and  Minor.  Under  the  Parthian  sway  it  com- 
prehended the  country  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  inclu- 
ding what  was  previously  Aturia.  It  was  afterward 
the  scat  of  a  kingdom  dependant  on  the  Parthian  power, 
which  disappeared  from  history,  however,  on  the  rise 
of  the  second  Persian  empire.    (Plin.  5,  12,  Ate.) 

Aputoiix.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Anm  actus.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Admktk,  I.  (Vid.  Supplement.) — II.  A  daughter 
of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  whom  Hyginus,  in  the  preface 
to  his  fables,  calls  Admcto,  and  a  daughter  of  Pontus 
and  Thai  as  sa,  which  last  was  the  offspring  of  iEthcr 
and  He  mera.  (Mom.  Hymn,  in  Ccrerem,  421.^— .//if- 
tiod  Theog.  349  ) 

AdmEti's,  I.  son  of  Phercs,  king  of  Phenea  in  Thes- 
saly,  and  who  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne.  He 
married  Theonc,  daughter  of  Thestor,  and,  after  her 
death,  Alcestis,  daughter  of  Pelias,  so  famous  for  her  | 
conjugal  heroism,  it  was  to  the  friendship  of  Apollo 
that  he  owed  this  latter  union.  The  g^od  having  been 
banished  from  the  sky  for  one  year,  in  consequence 
of  his  killing  the  Cyclopes,  tended  during  that  period 
the  herds  of  Admctus.  Pelias  had  promised  his 
daughter  to  the  man  who  should  bring  him  a  chariot 
drawn  by  a  lion  and  a  wild  boar,  and  Admetus  suc- 
ceeded in  this  by  the  aid  of  Apollo.  The  god  also 
obtained  from  the  Fates,  that  Admctus  should  not  die 
if  another  person  laid  down  his  or  her  life  for  him,  and 
Alcestis  heroically  devoted  herself  to  death  for  her 
husband.  Admetus  was  so  deeply  affected  at  her  loss, 
that  Proserpina  actually  relented  ;  but  Pluto  remained 
inexorable,  and  Hercules  at  last  descended  to  the 
•hades  and  bore  back  Alcestis  to  life.  Admetus  was 
one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  was  also  present  at  the  hunt 
of  the  Calydonian  boar  Euripides  composed  a  tragedy 
on  the  story  of  Alcestis,  which  has  come  down  to  us. 
(ApoUod.  1,  S  —Tibull.  2,  3—Hygin.  fab  50,  51, 
dec) — II  A  king  of  the  Molossi,  to  whom  Thcmisto- 
cles,  when  banished,  fled  for  protection.  (Vid.  The- 
mistorles  ) — III  A  Greek  epigrammatic  poet,  who 
lived  in  tho  early  part  of  the  second  century  after 
Christ. 

lfl 


AnMo,  an  engraver  on  precious  stones  in  the  time 
of  Augustus.  His  country  is  uncertain.  An  elegant 
portrait  of  Augustus,  engraved  by  him,  is  described  by 
Mongez,  Icon.  Rom.,  tab.  18,  n.  6. 

A doni a,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Adonis,  celebrated 
both  at  Dyblus  in  Phoenicia,  and  in  most  of  the  Gre- 
cian cities.    Lucian  (de  Syria  Dea. — vol.  9,  p.  88, 
teqq.,  ed.  Bip.)  has  left  us  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  held  at  Dyblus.    According  to  this  writer, 
it  lasted  during  two  days,  on  the  first  of  which  every, 
thing  wore  an  appearance  of  sorrow,  and  the  death  of 
the  favourite  of  V  enus  was  indicated  by  public  mourn* 
ing.    On  the  following  day,  however,  the  aspect  of 
things  underwent  a  complete  change,  and  the  greatest 
joy  prevailed  on  account  of  the  fabled  resurrection  of 
Adonis  from  the  dead.    During  this  festival  the  priests 
of  Dyblus  shaved  their  heads,  in  imitation  of  the  priests 
of  Isis  in  Egypt.    In  the  Grecian  cities,  the  manner  of 
holding  this  festival  was  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  the  same 
with  that  followed  in  Phoenicia.    On  the  first  day  all  the 
citizens  put  themselves  in  mourning ;  coffins  were  cx- 
jMJsed  at  every  door ;  the  statues  of  Venus  and  Adonis 
were  borne  in  procession,  with  certain  vessels  full  of 
earth,  in  which  the  worshippers  had  raised  com,  herbs, 
and  lettuce,  and  these  vessels  were  called  the  garden* 
of  Adonis  ('A6uvi6oe  K^rroi).    After  the  ceremony  was 
over  they  were  thrown  into  the  sea  or  some  river,  where 
they  soon  perished,  and  thus  became  emblems  of  the 
premature  death  of  Adonis,  who  had  fallen,  like  a  young 
plant,  in  the  flower  of  his  age.    (Histoirc  du  CvlU 
d' Adonis :  Mem.  Acad,  dts  Ins  crip,  &c,  vol.  4,  p.  136, 
scqq. — Dupuis,  Origine  de  Cvltet,  vol.  4,  p.  118,  »cqq., 
ed.  1822. —  Valckenaer,  ad  Theoc.  'AduviuC.  tn  Arg.) 
The  lettuce  was  used  among  the  other  herbs  on  this) 
occasion,  because  Venus  w  as  fabled  to  have  deposited 
the  dead  body  of  her  favourite  on  a  bed  of  lettuce.  In 
allusion  to  this  festival,  the  expression  'AAvvtdoc  kt/ttoi 
became  proverbial,  and  was  applied  to  whatever  per- 
ished previous  to  the  period  of  maturity.    (Adagio.  Ve- 
terum,  p.  410  )    Plutarch  relates,  in  his  life  of  Nicias, 
that  the  expedition  against  Syracuse  set  sail  from  the 
harbours  of  Athens,  at  the  very  time  when  the  women 
of  that  city  were  celebrating  the  mournful  part  of  the 
festival  of  Adonis,  during  which  there  were  to  be  seen, 
in  every  quarter  of  the  city,  images  of  the  dead,  and 
funeral  processions,  the  women  accompanying  them 
with  dismal  lamentations.    Hence  an  unfavourable 
omen  was  drawn  of  the  result  of  the  expedition,  which 
the  event  but  too  fatally  realized.    Theocritus,  in  his 
beautiful  Idyll  entitled  'Aduv<u£bt'OC<,  has  left  us  an 
account  of  the  part  of  this  grand  anniversary  spec- 
tacle termed  17  ti'pcair,  "  the  finding"  i.  e.,  the  resur- 
rection of  Adonis,  the  celebration  of  it  having  been 
made  by  order  of  Arsinoe,  queen  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus.    Boettiger  (Sabtna,  p.  265)  has  a  very  in- 
genious idea  in  relation  to  the  fruits  exhibited  on*  this 
joyful  occasion.    He  thinks  it  impossible,  that  even  so 
powerful  a  queen  as  Arsinoe  should  be  able  to  ol  tain 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  this  festival  was  alw  ays 
celebrated,  fruits  which  had  attained  their  full  maturity 
(wpia).    He  considers  it  more  than  probable  that  they 
were  of  wax.    This  conjecture  will  also  furnish  anoth- 
er, and  perhaps  a  more  satisfactory,  explanation  of  the 
phrase  'Adwv<dor  tcr/noi,  denoting  things  whose  exterior 
promised  fairly,  while  there  was  nothing  real  or  sub- 
stantial within.    Adonis  was  the  rame  deity  with  the 
Syrian  Tammuz,  whose  festival  was  celebrated  even 
by  the  Jews,  when  they   degenerated  into  idolatry 
(kzektel,  8,  14) ;  and  Tammuz  is  the  proper  Syriae 
name  for  the  Adonis  of  the  Greeks.    (Crcuzcr'*  Sym- 
boltk,  vol.  ii ,  p  86  )   (Vid  Adonis.) 

ApSnis,  I.  son  of  Cinyras,  by  his  daughter  Myrrha 
(vid.  Myrrha),  and  famed  for  his  beauty.  He  was  ar- 
dently attached  to  the  chase,  and  notwithstanding  the 
entreaties  of  Venus,  who  feared  for  his  safety  and  loved 
him  tenderly,  he  exposed  himself  day  after  day  in  the 
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bant,  and  at  last  lost  hia  life  by  the  tusk  of  a  wild 
boar  whom  he  had  wounded.  His  blood  produced  the 
anemone,  according  to  Ovid  (Met.  10,  735) ;  but  ac- 
cording to  others,  the  adonium,  while  the  anemone 
arose  from  the  tears  of  Venus.  (Bion,  Epitaph.  Ad.  66.) 
The  goddess  was  inconsolable  at  his  loss,  and  at  last 
obtained  from  Proserpina,  that  Adonis  should  spend  al- 
ternately six  months  with  her  on  earth,  and  the  remain- 
ing six  in  the  shades.  This  fable  is  evidently  an  alle- 
gorical allusion  to  the  periodical  return  of  winter  and 
summer.  (Apollod.  3,  14  —Or.  /.  c— Bion,  I.  c— 
Virg  EcL  10,  18.  dec)  "Adonis,  or  Adonai,"  ob- 
serves R.  P.  Knight,  "  was  an  Oriental  title  of  the 
sun,  ognifying  Lord  ;  and  the  boar,  supposed  to  have 
kuTed  him,  was  the  emblem  of  winter ;  during  which 
the  productive  powers  of  nature  being  suspended,  Ve- 
nal was  said  to  lament  the  loss  of  Adonis  until  he  was 
again  restored  to  life ;  whence  both  the  Syrian  and  Ar- 
gne  women  annually  mourned  his  death  and  celebra- 
ted his  renovation ;  and  the  mysteries  of  Venus  and 
Adonis  at  Bybluc  in  Syria  were  held  in  similar  esti- 
nia»>n  with  those  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus  at  Eleusis, 
and  I *is  and  Osiris  in  Egypt.  Adonis  was  said  to 
pass  fix  months  with  Proserpina  and  six  with  Venus  ; 
whence  some  learned  persons  have  conjectured  that 
the  allegory  was  invented  near  the  pole,  where  the  sun 
disappears  during  so  long  a  time ;  but  it  may  signify 
merely  the  decrease  and  increase  of  the  productive 
powers  of  nature  as  the  sun  retires  and  advances.  The 
Vishnoo  or  Juggernaut  of  the  Hindus  in  equally  said 
to  lie  in  a  dormant  state  during  the  four  rainy  months 
of  that  climate ;  and  the  Osiris  of  the  Egyptians  was 
supposed  to  be  dead  or  absent  forty  days  in  each  year, 
during  which  the  people  lamented  his  loss,  as  the  Sy- 
rians did  that  oi  Adonis,  and  the  Scandinavians  that  of 
Frey ;  though  at  I'psal,  the  great  metropolis  of  their 
worship,  the  sun  never  continues  any  one  day  entirely 
below  their  horizon."  An  Inquiry  into  the  Symbol- 
ical Language  of  Ancient  Art  and  Mythology  (Class. 
JentrxaL  vol.  25,  p.  42.)— II.  A  river  of  Phoenicia, 
which  Calls  into  the  Mediterranean  below  Byblus.  It 
as  now  called  Sdkr  Ibrahim.  At  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Adonis,  which  was  in  the  rainy  season,  its 
waters  were  tinged  red  with  the  ochrous  particles  from 
the  mountains  of  Libanus,  and  were  fabled  to  flow  with 
his  blood.  But  Dupuis  (4,  p.  121),  with  more  proba- 
bility, supposes  this  red  colour  to  have  been  a  mere  ar- 
tifice on  the  part  of  the  priests. 

AoaasTTTics,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast  of 
M  v«:a.  and  at  the  head  of  an  extensive  bay  (Sinus  Ad- 
raju  jttenus)  racing  the  island  of  I/csbos.  Strabo  (605) 
mokes  it  an  Athenian  colony.  Stophanus  Byzantinus 
[jU-jwm  Aristotle,  and  mentions  Adramys,  the  brother 
of  Cnxsua,  as  its  founder.  This  last  is  more  proba- 
bly the  true  account,  especially  as  an  adjacent  district 
bare  the  name  of  Lydia.  According,  however,  to  Eu- 
stathius  and  other  commentators,  the  place  existed  be- 
fore the  Trojan  war,  and  was  no  other  than  the  Peda- 
sos  of  Homer  (Pit*.  5,  32)  This  city  became  a  place 
«f  importance  under  the  kings  of  Pergainus,  and  con- 
tended so  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  power,  although 
t  red  severely  during  the  war  with  Mithradatcs. 
605  )  Here  the  Convcntus  Juridtau  was 
IImc  modern  name  is  Adramyt,  and  it  is  repre- 
sented as  being  still  a  place  of  some  commerce  It 
contains  1000  houses,  but  mostly  mean  and  miserably 
bsilt  Adramvttium  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the 
A^attles  (ch.  27,  2). 

Aoalxa,  a  river  in  Germany,  in  the  territory  of  the 
C  mi.  and  emptying  into  the  Visurgis.  Now  the  Eder. 
Auaurrrs.     Fid".  .Supplement. 
Aoais-.s-    F«f.  Supplement. 
Aonrrti  (SApuoreta),  I.  a  region  of  Mysia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  near  Priapus,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Pro- 
pontis,  and  eorsaining  a  plain  and  city  of  the  same 
same     The  appellation  was  said  to  have  been  derived 


from  Adrastus,  who  founded  in  the  latter  a  temple  to 
Nemesis.  (Slrab.  558.— S/e/>A.  B.  s.  v.)  This  ety- 
mology, however,  appears  very  doubtful.  A  more  cor- 
rect one  is  given  under  No.  II.  The  city  had  origi- 
nally an  oracle  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  which  was  af- 
terward removed  to  Parium  in  its  vicinity.  Homer 
makes  mention  of  Adrastea,  but  Pliny  is  ui  error  (5, 
32)  when  he  supposes  Parium  anil  Adrastea  to  liave 
been  the  same. — II.  A  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Neces- 
sity, so  called,  not  from  Adrastus,  who  is  said  to  have 
erected  the  first  temple  to  her,  but  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  wicked  escaping  her  power :  i  privative, 
and  Spuu,  "  to  JUe."  She  is  the  same  as  Nemesis. — 
III.  A  Cretan  nymph,  daughter  of  Melisseus,  to  whom 
the  goddess  Rhea  intrusted  the  infant  Jupiter  in  the 
Dictean  grotto.  In  this  office  Adrastea  was  assisted 
by  her  sister  Ida  and  the  Curctes  (Apollod.  1,  1,6; 
Callim.  Hymn.  inJov.  47),  whom  the  scholiast  on  Cal- 
limachus  calls  her  brothers.  Apollonius  Rhodius  (3, 
132,  scqq.)  relates  that  she  gave  to  the  infant  Jupiter  a 
beautiful  globe  (ofalpa)  to  play  with,  and  on  some  Cre- 
tan coins  Jupiter  is  represented  sitting  on  a  globe. 
(Spanheim  ad  Callim.  I.  c.) 

•Adrastus,  I.  a  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Talaus  and 
Lysimachc.  ( Vtd.  Supplement.) — II.  A  son  of  the 
Phrygian  king  Gordius,  who  had  unintentionally  killed 
his  brother,  and  was,  in  consequence,  expelled  by  his 
father,  and  deprived  of  everything.  He  took  refuge  as 
a  suppliant  at  the  court  of  Crcesua,  king  of  Lydia,  who 
received  him  kindly  and  purified  him.  After  some 
time  he  was  sent  out  as  guardian  of  Atys,  the  son  of 
Crassus,  who  was  to  deliver  the  country  around  the 
Mysian  Olympus  from  a  wild  boar  which  had  made 
great  havoc  in  it.  Adrastus  had  the  misfortune  to  kill 
the  young  prince  Atys  while  throwing  his  javelin  at 
the  wild  beast :  Crccsus  pardoned  the  unfortunate  roan, 
as  he  saw  in  this  accident  the  will  of  the  gods  and  the 
fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  ;  but  Adrastus  could  not  en- 
dure to  live  longer,  and  accordingly  killed  himself  on 
the  tomb  of  Atys.  (Herod.,  1,  35-45.) — III.  A  Per- 
ipatetic philosopher,  bom  at  Aphrodisias  in  Caria,  and 
who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury of  our  era.  He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
the  arrangement  of  Aristotle's  writings  and  his  sys- 
tem of  philosophy,  quoted  by  Simplicius  (Prafat.  in. 
viii.  lib.  phys.),  and  by  Achilles  Tatius  (p.  82).  Some 
commentaries  of  his  on  the  Timaeus  of  Plato  are  also 
quoted  by  Porphyry  (p.  270,  in  Harm.  Ptol.),  and  a 
treatise  on  the  categories  of  Aristotle  by  Galen.  None 
of  these  have  come  down  to  us,  but  a  work  on  Har- 
monics (nepl  'ApfwviAuv)  is  preserved  in  manuscript 
in  the  Vatican  library. — IV.  Father  of  Eurydice,  and 
grandfather  of  Laomedon.  (Apollod.  3,  12,  3.} — V. 
Son  of  the  Boothsayer  Mcrops  of  Percote.  He  went 
to  the  Trojan  war  with  his  brother,  against  the  will  of 
his  father,  and  was  slain  by  Diomede. 

Adria,  Atria,  or  Hadria,  I.  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans a  small  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  on  the  river  Tar- 
tarus, near  the  Po.  Its  site  is  still  occupied  by  the 
modem  town  of  Atri.  In  the  ages  preceding  the  Ro- 
man power,  Adria  appears  to  have  been  a  powerful 
and  flourishing  commercial  city,  as  far  as  an  opinion 
may  be  deduced  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having 
given  name  to  the  Adriatic,  and  also  from  the  numer- 
ous canals  which  were  to  bo  found  in  its  vicinity. 
(Compare  Lit.  5,  33  —Strab.  218  — Justin,  20,  1.— 
Pltn.  3,  16.)  It  had  been  founded  by  a  colony  of 
Etrurians,  to  whose  labours  these  canals  must  evi- 
dently be  ascribed,  the  name  given  to  them  by  the 
Romans  (f assumes  Philislina)  proving  that  they  wero 
not  the  work  of  the  people.  (Compare  Muller,  Elnt*k.y 
vol  1,  p.  228,  in  notis.)  The  fall  of  Adria  was  ow- 
ing to  the  inroads  of  the  Gallic  nations,  and  the  conse- 
quent neglect  of  the  canals.  Livy,  Justin,  and  most 
of  the  ancient  historians,  write  the  name  of  this  city 
Adria;  the  geographers,  on  the  other  hand,  prefer 
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Atria.  In  Strabo  alone  the  reading  is  doubtful.  Ma- 
nutius  and  Cellaring,  and  the  authority  of  inscriptions 
and  coins,  give  the  preference  to  the  form  Hadrta. 
Berkel  (ad  Steph.  Byzant.,  v.  'Aipia]  is  also  in  favour 
of  it.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  Adria  is 
found  on  coins  as  well  as  the  aspirated  form.  (Rasche, 
Lex  Ret  Num.,  vol.  4,  col.  9.  —  Cellarius,  Geogr. 
Ant.  1,  509.) — II.  A  town  of  Picenura,  capital  of  the 
Pnctutii,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  Here  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, took  it*  rise.  The  modern  name  of  the  place 
is  Adri  orAtri. 

Adrianopolis,  or  Hadriajtopoms,  I.  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  of  Thrace,  founded  by  and  named 
after  the  Emperor  Adrian  or  Hadrian.  Being  of  com- 
paratively recent  date,  it  is  consequently  not  mentioned 
by  the  old  geographical  writers.  Even  Ptolemy  is 
silent  respecting  it,  since  his  notices  arc  not  later  than 
the  reign  of  Trajan.  The  site  of  this  city,  however, 
was  previously  occupied  by  a  small  Thracian  settle- 
ment named  Uskudama;  and  its  very  advantageous 
situation  determined  the  emperor  in  favour  of  erecting 
t  large  city  on  the  spot.  (Ammian.  Marcell.  14,  11. 
*-Eutrop.  6, 8.)  Adrianopolis  stood  on  the  right  tank 
of  the  Hebrus,  now  Maritza,  which  forms  a  junction  in 
this  quarter  with  the  Arda,  or  Ardiscus,  now  Arda, 
and  the  Tonzua,  now  Tundscha.  (Compare  Zrunmtta, 
2,  23. — Lamprid.  Elagab.  7.)  This  city  became  fa- 
mous in  a  later  age  for  its  manufactories  of  arms,  and 
in  the  fourth  century  succeeded  in  withstanding  the 
Goths,  who  laid  siege  to  it  after  their  victory  over  the 
Emperor  Valens.  (Ammian.  Marcell.  3\,  15.)  Hier- 
ocle*  (p.  635)  makes  it  the  chief  city  of  the  Thracian 
province  of  Hemimontius.  The  inhabitants  were  prob- 
ably ashamed  of  their  Thracian  origin,  and  borrowed 
therefore  a  primitive  name  for  their  city  from  the  my- 
thology of  the  Greeks.  (Vid.  Orestias.)  Mannert 
(7,  263)  thinks  that  the  true  appellation  was  Odrysos, 
which  they  thus  purposely  altered.  The  modem  name 
of  the  place  is  Adrtanople,  or  rather  Edrinek.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Turks  in  1360  or  1363,  and  the  Em- 
peror Amurath  made  it  his  residence.  It  continued 
to  be  the  imperial  city  until  the  fall  of  Constantinople ; 
but,  though  the  court  has  been  removed  to  the  latter 
place,  Adrianoplc  is  still  the  second  city  in  the  empire, 
ind  very  important,  in  case  of  invasion  by  a  foreign 
power,  as  a  central  point  for  collecting  the  Turkish 
strength.  Its  present  population  is  not  less  than 
100,000  souls. — II.  A  city  of  Bithynia  in  Asia  Minor, 
founded  by  the  Emperor  Adrian.  D'Anvillc  places  it 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Manandyni, 
and  makes  it  correspond  to  the  modem  Bolt. — III. 
Another  city  of  Bithynia,  called  more  properly  Adriani 
or  Hadriani  ('AAptavoi).  It  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  by  Hicrocles  (p.  693),  and 
there  are  medals  existing  of  it,  on  which  it  is  styled 
Adriani  near  Olympus.  Hence  D'Anvitle,  on  his 
map,  places  it  to  the  southwest  of  Mount  Olympus,  in 
the  district  of  Olympena,  and  makes  it  the  same  with 
the  modem  Edrenos.  Mannert  opposes  this,  and  places 
it  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  river  Rhyndacus. — 
IV.  A  city  of  Epirus,  in  the  district  of  Thcsprotia, 
situate  to  the  southeast  of  Antigonca,  on  the  river  Ce- 
lydnus.  Its  ruins  are  still  found  upon  a  spot  named 
Drinopolit,  an  evident  corruption  of  its  earlier  name. 
(Hughes'  Travels,  2,  236  .)  — V.  A  name  given  to  a 
part  of  Athens,  in  which  the  Emperor  Adrian  or  Ha- 
drian had  erected  many  new  and  beautiful  structures. 
(Gruter,  Inscrip.,  p.  177.) 

AdriInus,  a  Roman  emperor.    (Vid.  Hadrianus.) 

Adriancs.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Adrias,  the  name  properly  of  the  territory  in  which 
the  city  of  Adria  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  situated. 
Herodotus  (5,  9)  first  speaks  of  it  under  this  appella- 
tion (6  'Aipiac),  which  is  given  also  by  many  subse- 
quent Greek  writers.  (Compare  Scylaz,  p.  5.)  Most 


of  them,  however,  considered  it  very  probably  a  name 
for  the  Adriatic.  Strabo  (123)  certainly  uses  it 
in  this  sense  ('O  d*  'Ipvtbc  ko?.ttoc  uipoc  tori  rob 
vi-v  'A&plov  ?.eyofitvm>).  More  careful  writers,  how- 
ever, and  especially  Polybius,  give  merely  6  'Adpiar, 
without  any  mention  of  its  referring  to  the  Adriatic. 
The  latter  author,  although  acquainted  with  the  form 
Adriatints  (rdv  ' Aoptariabv  ftvxov,  2,  16),  yet,  when 
he  wishes  to  designate  the  entire  gulf,  has  either  6 
naru  rdv  'Abpiav  ko?.itoc  (2,  14),  or  y  Hard  rdv  'Aipl- 
av  dularra  (2,  16).  So,  in  speaking  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Po,  he  uses  the  expression  oi  Kara,  rdv  'Aiptav 
KoXirot  (2,  14).  Hence  both  Casaubon  and  Schwei- 
ghcuser,  in  their  respective  editions  of  Polybius,  arc 
wrong,  in  translating  6  'Aipiac  by  Mare  Adriaticum 
and  Stnus  Adrialieus. 

Adriatiocm  (or  HADRiATicrM)  mark,  called  also 
Sinus  Adriaticus  (or  Hadriaticus),  the  arm  of  the  sea 
between  Italy  and  the  opposite  shores  of  Illyricum, 
Epirus,  and  Greece,  comprehending,  in  its  greatest  ex- 
tent, not  only  the  present  Gulf  of  Venice,  but  also 
the  Ionian  Sea.  Herodotus,  in  one  passage  (7.  20), 
calls  the  whole  extent  of  sea  along  the  coast  of  Illyri- 
cum and  Western  Greece,  as  far  as  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  by  the  name  of  the  Ionian  Sea  ('luvtoc  irovroc). 


In  another  passage  he  styles  the  part  in  the  vicinity  of 
Epidamnus,  the  Ionian  Gulf  (6,  127).    Scylax  makes 
the  Ionian  Gulf  the  same  with  what  he  calls  Adrias 
(rd  6i  avrb  'Aipiac  tori,  nal  'luvtoc,  p.  II),  and  places 
the  termination  of  both  at  Hydruntum  (Aifxt/r  Tdpovc 
M  rift  rov  'Aipiov  f)  rov  'luvcov  ko?.xov  trrdfiari, 
p.  5).    He  is  silent,  however,  respecting  the  Ionian 
Sea,  as  named  by  Herodotus.    Thucydiucs,  like  He- 
rodotus, distinguishes  between  the  Ionian  Gulf  and 
Ionian  Sea.    The  former  he  makes  a  part  of  the  latter, 
which  reaches  to  the  shores  of  Western  Greece.  Thus 
he  observes,  in  relation  to  the  site  of  Epidamnus, 
'ErriSafivoc  iari  no^tc  fv  6e$tp  laTtAtovri  rbv  'luviov 
koattov  ( 1 , 24).  These  ideas,  however,  became  changed 
at  a  later  period.  The  limits  of  what  Scylax  had  styled 
'Atfyx'ar,  and  made  synonymous  with  'luvtoc  no/.noc 
were  extended  to  the  shores  of  Italy  and  the  western 
coast  of  Greece,  so  that  now  the  Ionic  Gulf  wn«  re- 
garded only  as  a  part  of  'Aipiac,  or  the  Adriatic. 
Eustathius  informs  us,  that  the  morn  accurate  writers 
always  observed  this  distinction  (ot  ii  uKptiearepoi 
rdv  'luvtov  fiipoc  rov  'Aipiov  pact.    Evstath.  ad  Z>»- 
onys  Perieg.  v.  92).    Hence  we  obtain  a  solution  of 
Ptolemy's  meaning,  when  he  makes  the  Adriatic  ex- 
tend along  the  entire  coast  of  Western  Greece  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Peloponnesus.    The  Mare 
Superum  of  :he  Roman  writers  is  "represented  on  clas- 
sical charts  as  coinciding  with  the  Sinus  Hadriaticus, 
which  last  is  made  to  terminate  near  Hydruntum,  the 
modem  Otranto.    By  Mare  Superum,  however,  in  the 
strictest  acceptation  of  the  phrase,  appears  to  have 
been  meant  not  only  the  present  Adriatic,  but  also  the 
sea  along  the  southern  coast  of  Italy,  as  far  as  the  Si- 
cilian straits,  which  would  make  it  correspond,  there- 
fore, very  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  to  the  6  'Adp'tac  of  the 
later  Greek  writers 
Adrvmbti'M.    Vid.  Hadrumetum. 
Aduatucuh,  a  city  of  Gaul,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Tungri,  who  appear  to  have  been  the  same  with  the 
Aduatuei  or  Aduatici  of  Cssar  (B.  G.  2,  29),  unless 
the  former  appellation  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  general 
one  for  the  united  German  tribes,  of  whom  the  A  dust - 
uci  formed  a  part.    (Compare  Tacitus,  de  mar  Germ 
c.  2.)    This  city  is  called  'Arovuxovrov  by  Ptolemy, 
and  Aduaca  Tongrorum  in  the  Itinerarium  Anttm. 
and  Tab.  Peuting.    At  a  later  period  it  took  the  name 
of  Tongri  from  UY»  people  themselves.  Mannert  makes 
it  the  same  with  ne  modem  Tongres,  and  D'Anvillc 
with  Falais  on  the  Mekaigne.    The  former  of  theso 
izoographers,  however,  thinks  that  it  must  have  been 
distinct  from  the  Aduatuca  Castcllum  mentioned  by  Csc- 
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sar  {R.  G.,  6.  32).  which  he  place*  nearer  the  Rhine, 
f  Manncrt.  2,  200  ) 

Aoc*tcci  or  AduatTci,  a  German  nation  who  on- 
finally  fanned  a  part  of  the  great  invading  army  of 
the  Teutone*  and  Cimbri.  They  were  left  behind  in 
Gaul,  to  guard  a  part  of  the  baggage,  and  finally  set- 
tled there.  Their  territory  extended  from  the  Scaldia, 
or  Sckdd,  eastward  as  far  as  Moss  Pons,  or  Metstncht. 
(.Vduiwrt,  2,  199.) 

AuCus.  called  by  Pliny  (6,  29)  Oppidum  Adulila- 
rum.  the  principal  commercial  city  along  the  coast  of 
-Ethiopia.  It  was  founded  by  fugitive  slaves  from 
Egypt,  but  fell  subsequently  under  the  power  of  the 
neighbouring  kingdom  of  Auxume".  Ptolemy  writes 
the  name  'AAovZii.  Strabo  'AoovAti,  and  Stephanus 
Byxintinos  '.\Aov?.ir.  Adulis  has  become  remarkable 
on  account  of  the  two  Greek  inscriptions  found  in  it. 
Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  was 
the  first  who  gave  an  account  of  them  (/.  2,  p.  140, 
tpuJ  Mmtfauc  )  One  is  on  a  kind  of  throne,  or  rather 
"jm.-hair,  of  white  marble,  the  other  on  a  tablet  of 
touchstone  (d*d  paoavirmt  ?Ufhv),  erected  behind  the 
throne.  Cosmas  gives  copies  of  both,  and  his  MS. 
has  also  a  drawing  of  the  throne  or  chair  itself.  The 
mwnption  on  the  tablet  relates  to  Ptolemy  Eucrgetcs, 
and  his  conquests  in  Asia  Minor,  Thrace,  and  Upper 
Asia.  It  is  imperfect,  however,  towards  the  end ;  al- 
though, if  the  account  of  Cosmas  be  correct,  the  part 
of  the  stone  which  was  broken  off  was  not  large,  and, 
consequently,  but  a  small  part  of  the  inscription  was 
lost.  Cosmas  and  his  coadjutor  Menas  believed  that 
the  other  inscription,  which  was  to  be  found  on  the 
throne  or  chair,  would  be  the  continuation  of  the  for- 
mer, and  therefore  give  it  as  such.  It  was  reserved 
for  Silt  and  Butunann  to  prove,  that  the  inscription  on 
tho  tablet  alone  related  to  Ptolemy,  and  that  the  one 
on  the  throne  or  chair  was  of  much  more  recent  origin, 
probably  as  late  as  the  second  or  third  century,  and 
made  l<y  some  native  prince  in  imitation  of  the  former. 
One  of  the  principal  arguments  by  which  they  arrive  at 
this  conclusion  is.  that  the  inscription  on  the  throne 
speaks  of  canqne*tg  in  .Ethiopia  which  none  of  the 
Plolrcnies  ever  made.  (Museum  def  Alter  thumrvns- 
tentekaft.  vol  2,  p.  103,  teqa  ) 

ADTtatcaiD.c,  a  maritime  people  of  Africa,  near 
Egypt  Ptolemy  (lib.  4,  c.  5)  calls  them  Adyrmach- 
Oes.  but  Herodotus  (4,  168),  Pliny  (5,  6),  and  Silius 
lufru*  (3,  279),  make  the  name  to  be  Adyrmachidsj 
(WApfifMruJaO  Hence,  as  Larcher  observes  (Hutoire 
fHcroielt,  vol  8.  p.  10,  Tabic  Gtogr.),  the  text  of 
Ptolemy  ought  to  be  corrected  by  these  authorities. 
The  Ad>TTnachids;  were  driven  into  the  interior  of 
the  country  when  the  Greeks  began  to  settle  along  the 
coast. 

.Et.  the  city  of  King.Etes,  said  to  have  been  situate 
oa  the  river  Phasis  in  Colchis.  The  most  probable 
•pinion  is,  that  it  existed  only  in  the  imaginations  of 
the  poets     ( Manner  t,  4,  397.) 

.E  it  t*,  a  tyrant  of  Samoa,  deprived  of  his  tyranny 
by  Ariatagora*.  B  C.  600  He  fled  to  the  Persians, 
and  induced  the  Somians  to  abandon  the  other  Ionians 
b  the  sea -fight  with  the  Persians.  He  was  restored 
by  the  Persians  in  the  year  B.C.  494.  (Hcrtdotus, 
1  138  ) 

Etclnc*.  I.  a  patronymic  of  the  descendants  of  -Ea- 
eas.  such  as  Achilles,  'Peleus,  Pyrrhus,  dec.  (Virg. 
£m.  I,  99,  dec.)  The  line  of  the  ^Eacids  is  given 
as  follows  :  -Eacus  became  the  lather  of  Telamon  and 
Petess  by  his  wife  Endeis.  ( Tzelzet,  ad  Lyeophr.,  v. 
17V  alls  her  Deis,  Ai,ir.)  From  the  Nereid  Psam- 
athe  w«s  bore  to  him  Phocus  (Henud.,  Theog.,  1003, 
SC77  \.  mhom  ha  preferred  to  his  other  sons,  and  who 
became  saore  conspicuous  in  gymnastic  and  naval  ex- 
ercises than  either  Telamon  or  Peleus.  (Miller, 
Egwt  .  p  22 )    Phocus  was,  in  consequence,  slain 


of  their  father.  (Dorotheut,  apud  Plul.  Parall.,  25, 
277,  W.  —  Hcyne,  ad  Apollod.,  12,  6,  6.)  Telamon 
took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Cychreus  of  Salamis,  Pe- 
leus retired  to  Phthia  in  Thessaly.  (Apollod.  I  c.— 
Phereeyd.  apud  Tsclz.  in  Lyeophr.,  v.  175.)  From 
Peleus  came  Achilles,  from  Telamon  Ajax.  Achilles 
was  the  father  of  Pyrrhus,  from  whom  came  the  line 
of  the  kings  of  Epirus.  From  Teuccr,  the  brother  of 
Ajax,  were  descended  the  princes  of  Cyprus;  while 
from  Ajax  himself  came  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
Athenian  families.  (Mutter,  ASginet.,  p.  23.) — II. 
The  son  of  Arymbas,  king  of  Epirus,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  cousin  Alexander,  who  was 
slain  in  Italy.  (Liry,  28,  24.)  .Eacides  married 
Phthia,  the  daughter  of  Menon  of  Pharsalus,  by  whom 
he  had  the  celebrated  Pyrrhus,  and  two  daughters, 
Dcidamca  and  Troias.  In  B.C.  317,  he  assisted  Po-» 
lyspcrchon  in  restoring  Olympias  and  the  young  Alex* 
antler,  who  was  then  only  five  years  old,  to  Macedonia. 
In  (he  following  year  he  marched  to  the  assistance  of 
Olympias,  who  was  hard  pressed  by  Cassander.  But 
the  Epi rotes  disliked  the  service,  rose  against  «Eaci-  * 
des,  and  drove  him  from  his  kingdom.  Pyrrhus,  who 
was  then  only  two  years  old,  was  with  difficulty  saved 
from  destruction  by  some  faithful  servants.  But,  be- 
coming tired  of  the  Macedonian  rule,  the  Epirotes  re- 
called vEacides  in  B.C.  313  Cassander  immediately 
sent  an  army  against  him  under  Philip,  who  conquer- 
ed him  the  same  year  in  two  battles,  in  the  last  o( 
which  he  was  killed.   (Pausan.,  1,  11.) 

jEaccs.    Kid.  Supplement. 

Aumk,  a  name  given  to  Circe,  because  bom  at  .Ea. 
(Kir*.,  jfin.,3,  386  ) 

jEantkum,  a  small  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Troas, 
near  the  promontory  of  Rhocteum.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Hhodians,  and  was  remarkable  for  containing  tho 
tomb  of  Ajax,  and  a  temple  dedicated  to  his  memory. 
The  old  statue  of  tho  hero  was  carried  away  by  An- 
tony to  Egypt,  but  was  restored  by  Augustus.  (Stra- 
bo, 595.)  In  Pliny's  time  this  place  had  ceased  to  ex- 
ist, as  may  be  inferred  from  his  expression,  "  Futt  et 
ASantcvm"  (5,  30).  Mannert  asserts  that  I  ^cheva- 
lier is  wrong  in  placing  tho  mound  of  Ajax  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  by  Inlcpc. 

.EantIde*,  I.  one  of  the  Tragic  Pleiades.  (Kid. 
Alexandrina  Schola  )  He  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
second  Ptolemy. — II.  The  tyrant  of  I^ampsacus,  to 
whom  Hippias  gave  his  daughter  Archedice. 

jEas,  a  river  of  Epirus,  thought  to  be  the  modern 
Vajutta,  falling  into  the  Ionian  Sea,  Isaac  Vossius, 
in  his  commentary  on  Pomponius  Mela  (2,  3,  exlr  ), 
charges  Ovid  with  an  error  in  geography,  in  making 
this  river  fall  into  the  Pencua  (Met.,  1,  577).  But 
Vossius  was  wrong  himself  in  making  the  verb  con- 
eentunt,  as  used  by  Ovid,  in  the  passage  in  question, 
equivalent  to  tngrediuntur.  Ovid  only  means  that 
the  deities  of  the  river  mentioned  by  him  met  together 
in  tho  cave  of  the  Pencus. 

vEnspsus,  a  town  of  Eubosa  in  the  district  Histico- 
tis,  famed  for  its  hot  baths,  which  even  at  the  present 
day  are  the  most  celebrated  in  Greece.  The  modern 
name  of  the  place  is  Dipso.  But,  according  to  Sib- 
thorpe  ( Walpoic's  Call.,  vol.  2,  p.  71 ),  Ltpso.  In  Plu- 
tarch (Sympos.,  4,  4),  this  place  is  called  Galepsuu 
(Taz-mpor),  which  many  regard  as  an  error  of  the  copy- 
ists. If  the  modern  name  as  given  by  Sibthorpc  be 
correct,  it  appears  more  likely  that  Ltpao  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  GalepHUH,  and  that  the  latter  was  only  another 
name  for  the  place,  and  no  error. 

.Edksu.    Vid.  Supplement. 

vEnistus,  a  Cappadocian,  called  a  Platonic,  or  per- 
haps, more  correctly,  an  Eclectic  philo«opber,  who 
lived  in  the  4th  century,  and  was  the  friend  and  most 
distinguished  scholar  of  lamblichus.  After  the  death 
of  his  master,  the  school  of  Syria  was  dispersed,  and 
.Edeaius,  fearing  the  real  or  fancied  hostility  of  the 
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Christian  emperor  Constantine  to  philosophy,  took  ref- 
uge in  divination.  An  oracle  in  hexameter  verae  rep- 
resented a  pastoral  life  as  his  only  retreat ;  but  bis  dis- 
ciples, perhaps  caJ  ruing  his  fears  by  a  metaphorical  in- 
terpretation, compelled  him  to  resume  his  instructions. 
He  settled  at  Pergamos,  where  be  numbered  among 
his  pupils  the  Emperor  Julian.  After  the  accession  ot 
the  latter  to  the  imperial  purple,  he  invited  /Edcsius  to 
continue  his  instructions,  but  the  latter,  being  unequal 
to  the  task  through  age,  sent  in  his  stead  Chrysantbes 
and  EuKcbius,  his  disciples.    (Eunap.,  Vu.  £dca.) 

jEdkbsa.    Kid.  Edessa. 

Akdon.    Kid.  Philomela. 

^Edui,  a  powerful  nation  of  Gaul.  Their  confeder- 
ation embraced  all  the  tract  of  country  comprehended 
between  the  AUicr,  the  middle  Loire,  and  the  Ha  one, 
and  extending  a  little  beyond  this  river  towards  the 
south.  The  proper  capital  was  Bibracte,  and  the  sec- 
ond city  in  importance  Noviodunum.  The  political 
influence  of  the  vEdui  extended  over  the  Maiulubea  or 
Munduliii,  whose  chief  city  Alesia  traced  its  origin  to 
the  most  ancient  periods  of  Gaul,  and  passed  for  a 
work  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules.  (Diod.  Sic.,  4,  19.) 
This  same  influence  reached  also  the  Ambarri,  the  In- 
subres,  and  the  Segusiani.  The  Dituriges  themselves, 
who  had  been  previously  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
nations  of  Gaul,  were  held  by  the  .Edui  in  a  condition 
approaching  that  of  subjects.  (Tktcrry,  Hutcnre  dc* 
Gaulott,  2,  31.)  When  Cesar  came  into  Gaul,  he 
found  that  the  yEdui,  after  having  long  contended  with 
the  Arverni  and  Scquani  for  the  supremacy  in  Gaul, 
had  been  overcome  by  the  two  latter,  who  called 
in  Ariovistus  and  the  Germans  to  their  aid.  The 
arrival  of  the  Roman  commander  soon  changed  the 
aspect  ot'  affairs,  and  the  vEdui  were  restored  by  the 
Human  arms  to  the  chief  power  in  the  country.  They 
became,  of  course,  valuable  allies  for  Cesar  in  his  Gal- 
lic conquests.  Eventually,  however,  they  embraced 
the  party  of  Vercingetorix  against  Home ;  but,  when 
the  insurection  was  quelled,  they  were  still  favourably 
treated  on  account  of  their  former  services.  (Ccr$.t  a. 
G.,  1,  31,  *eqq.) 

.Ekta,  or  vEktes,  king  of  Colchis,  son  of  Sol,  and 
Perseis,  the  daughter  of  (Jceanus,  was  father  of  Medea, 
Absyrtus,  and  Chalciope,  by  Idyia,  one  of  the  Oceani- 
des.  He  killed  Phryxus,  son  of  Athamas,  who  had 
fled  to  his  court  on  a  golden  ram.  This  murder  he 
committed  to  obtain  the  fleece  of  the  golden  ram.  The 
Argonauts  came  against  Colchis,  and  recovered  the 
golden  fleece  by  means  of  Medea,  though  it  was  guard- 
ed by  bulls  that  breathed  fire,  and  by  a  venomous  drag- 
on. ( Kid.  Jason,  Medea,  and  Phryxus  )  He  was 
afterward,  according  to  Apollodorus,  deprived  of  his 
kingdom  by  his  brother  Perses,  but  was  restored  to  it 
by  Medea,  who  had  returned  from  Greece  to  Colchis. 
(Apollod.,  lt  9,  28.—Heyne,  ad  Apollod.,  I.  c.—Ov., 
Mel.,7,U,Mtqq.,  &c.) 

jEktias,  iEiris,  and  iEktTnk,  patronymic  forms 
from  jEetks,  used  by  Roman  poets  to  designate  his 
daughter  Mode*.    (Ovid,  Met.,  7,  9,  296.) 

j£oa.    Kid.  Supplement. 

iEoA,  I.  a  small  town  on  the  western  coast  of 
Eubaa,  southeast  of  ^Edopsu*.  It  contained  a  tem- 
ple sacred  to  Neptune,  and  was  supposed  to  have  giv- 
en name  to  the  ^Egean.  (Strab.,  386.) — II.  A  city 
of  Macedonia,  the  same  with  Edessa. — III.  A  town 
of  Achaia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Crathis.  It  appears 
to  have  been  abandoned  eventually  by  its  inhabitants, 
rtho  retired  to  -Egira.  The  cause  of  their  removal  is 
not  known.  (Slrabo,  386.) — IV.  A  town  and  sea- 
port of  Cilicia  Campestris,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Py- 
ramus,  and  on  the  upper  shore  of  the  Sinus  Iesicus 
The  modem  village  of  AyaM  occupies  its  site.  (Strab., 
676.— Phn.,  6,  27  —  Lucnn,  3,  225 ) 

jEqaa,  I.  a  city  of  Mauritania  Cssariensis.  (  Ptol ) 
—II.  A  surname  of  Venus,  from  her  worship  in  the 


islands  of  the  ^Egean  Sea.    (Slattus,  Tkeba'u,  8,  4, 

7.  8.) 

iEo^EON,  I.  one  of  the  fifty  sons  of  Lycaon,  whom 
Jupiter  slew.  {Apollod.,  3,  8,  I.)— II.  A  giant,  son  of 
Uranus  by  Gsa.    ( Kid.  Supplement.) 

i£o/CUM  make,  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  K  ing 
between  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  It  is  now  called  the 
Archipelago,  which  modern  appellation  appears  to  be 
a  corruption  of  Egxo  Pelago,  itself  a  modern  Greek 
form  for  Kiyaiov  Ke/Myof.  Various  etymologies  are 
given  for  the  ancient  name.  The  most  common 
is  that  which  deduces  it  from  ^Egeus,  father  of 
Theseus ;  the  most  plausible  is  that  which  derives  it 
from  -Egae  in  Eubsa.  (St>ab.,  386  )  In  all  proba- 
bility, however,  neither  is  correct.  The  iEgean  was 
accounted  particularly  stormy  and  dangerous  to  navi- 
gators, whence  the  proverb  rbv  Aiyaiov  ir/ti  (ted. 
Kitteov).    (EroMm.  Chi.  Col.,  632.) 

iEccus,  a  surname  of  Neptune,  given  him  as  an 
appellation  to  denote  the  god  of  the  waves.  Compare 
Mullet,  Geachuhte,  Ate.  (Dte  Doner),  vol.  2,  p.  238, 
in  notu. 

vEu  alkos,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  from  the  summit 
of  which  Xerxes  beheld  the  battle  of  Salamis.  (Her- 
od., 8,  90.)  According  to  Thucydides  (2,  19).  it  was 
situate  to  the  left  of  the  road  from  Athens  to  Eh-unis. 
Mount  vEgaleos  seems  indeed  to  be  a  continuation  of 
CorydalluB,  stretching  northward  into  the  interior  of 
Attica.  The  modern  name  is  Skaramanga.  (Cra- 
mer's  Greece,  2,  355.) 

iEuATKs,  or  -EgusK,  three  islands  oft*  the  western 
extremity  of  Sicily,  between  Drepana  and  Lilybeum. 
The  name  -Egusa  (Klyvvoa)  properly  belonged  to  but 
of  the  number.    As  this,  however,  was  the  prir 


one  ot  the  number.    As  tbis,  nowever,  was  uic  prin- 
cipal and  most  fertile  one  (now  Fang  nana),  the  ap- 
pellation became  a  common  one  for  all  three.  The 
Romans  corrupted  the  name  into  jEgadcs.  (Mela, 
2,  7. — Fiona,  2,  2.)    Livy.  however  (21,  10,  &c .), 
uses  the  form  ./E  gales.    The  northernmost  of  these 
islands  is  called  by  Ptolemy  Phorbantia  ($op6avria), 
i.  e.,  the  pasture-land,  which  the  Latin  writers  trans- 
late by  Bucina,  i.  e  ,  Oxen-island,  it  being  probably 
uninhabitcd,  and*iscd  only  for  pasturing  cattle.  This 
island  is  very  rocky,  and  bears  in  modern  times  the 
name  of  Lceanzo.    The  third  and  westernmost  island 
was  called  Hicra  ('Itpu),  which  Pliny  converts  into 
Hieroncsus,  i.  e.,  Sacred  island.    At  a  later  period, 
however,  the  Romans  changed  the  name  into  Mariti- 
ma,  as  it  lay  the  farthest  out  to  sea.    Under  this  ap- 
pellation the  7/i n.  Mant.  (p.  492)  makes  mention  of 
it,  but  errs  in  giving  the  distance  from  Ialybeum  as 
300  stadia,  a  computation  which  is  much  too  large. 
The  modem  name  is  Maretimo.    Off  these  islands  the 
Roman  fleet,  under  Lutatius  Catulus,  obtained  a  de- 
cisive victory  over  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  which 
put  an  end  to  the  first  Punic  war.  (Liv.,  21, 10. — 14. 
tbtd.,  41.— id.,  22,  54.) 

„Egksta,  an  ancient  city  of  Sicily,  in  the  western 
extremity  of  the  island,  near  Mount  Eryx.  The  Greek 
writers  name  it,  at  one  time  iEgesta  (Aiycerra),  at  an- 
other Egcsta  ('Eyfffra).   The  cause  of  the  slight  va- 
riation would  seem  to  have  liccn,  that  the  city  was  one 
not  of  Greek  origin,  and  that  the  name  was  written 
from  hearing  it  pronounced.    In  a  later  age,  when  the 
inhabitants  attached  themselves  to  the  Roman  power, 
they  called  their  city  Segesta,  and  themselves  Seges- 
tani,  according  to  Festus  («.  r.  Scgctta),  who  states 
that  the  alteration  was  made  to  obviate  an  improper 
ambiguity  in  the  term.    (Pra*po»ita  est  ei  S.  hlera  txtt 
obsceno  nomtne  appellor  etur.)    It  is  more  probable, 
however,  that  the  Romans  caused  it  to  be  done  on  ac- 
count of  the  ill-omened  analogy  in  sound  between 
.Egesta  or  Egesta,  and  the  Latin  term  cgestas, "  want." 
Thucydides  (6,  2)  states,  that  after  the  destruction 
of  Troy,  a  body  of  the  fugitives  found  their  way  to 
this  quarter,  and,  uniting  with  the  Sicani,  whom  they 
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found  MUled  here,  formed  with  them  one  people,  under 
the  name  of  Ely  mi.  In  the  course  of  time  their  num- 
ber* were  still  farther  increased  by  the  junction  of 
■ante  wandering  Achci.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
generally-received  idea  among  the  Greeks,  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  Dymi  and  .Egests»i.  Its  improba- 
bility, however,  is  apparent  even  at  first  view.  When 
the  Romans  masters  of  these  parts,  after  the 

first  Punk  war,  they  readily  adopted  the  current  tra- 
dition respecting  the  people  of  .Egesta,  as  well  as  the 
idea  of  an  affinity,  through  the  line  of  .Eneas,  between 
themsHres  arid  the  latter,  and  tho  legend  is  interwoven 
also  with  the  subject  of  the  ^Eneid  (5,  36,  seqa. — Fid. 
^Eg**tes).  From  the  circumstance  of  the  J  tomans 
having  recognised  the  affinity  of  the  .Egesteans  to 
we  find  them  styled,  in  the  Duilian  in- 
'  the  kinsmen  of  the  Roman  people."  COG- 


NATI  P.  R.  ( Cuucontus,  de  Col.  Hosir,  il.,  Lugd. 
Bat.  1597  )  Cicero,  too  (t«  Verrem.  4,  33),  adopts 
the  current  tradition  of  the  day.  Whatever  our  opin- 
ion may  be  relative  to  the  various  details  of  these  le- 
gends, one  thing  at  least  very  clearly  appears,  which 
is,  that  .Egeata  was  not  of  Grecian  origin.  Thucyd- 
tdes  (7,  58),  in  enumerating  the  allies  of  Syracuse, 
speaks  of  the  people  of  Himera  as  forming  the  only 
Grecian  settlement  on  the  northern  coast  of  Siojly  ; 
and  in  another  part  (7,  57),  expressly  classes  the 
jEgestssans  among  Barbarians  (Bap&lpuv  'Eyttrraiot). 
The  origin  of  .EVeata,  therefore,  may  be  fairly  as- 
cribed to  a  branch  of  the  Pclasgic  race,  the  Trojans 
being  of  the  same  stock.  (  Kid.  ./Eneas.) 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  in  Sicily,  the 
Algestsans  were  engaged  in  a  long  contest  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Sehnns.  Finding  themselves,  however, 
the  weaker  party,  they  solicited  and  obtained  the  aid 
of  Athens.  The  unfortunate  issue  of  the  Athenian 
expedition  against  Syracuse  compelled  the  Jigestav 
ans  to  look  for  new  allies  in  the  Carthaginians.  These 
came  to  their  aid.  and  Selinus  fell ;  but  .Egesta  also 
shared  its  fate,  and  the  city  remained  under  this  new 
control,  until,  for  the  purpose  of  regainingits  freedom, 
it  espoused  the  cause  of  Agathocles.  The  change, 
however,  was  for  the  worse  ;  and  tho  tyrant,  offended 
at  their  unwillingness  to  contribute  supplies,  murdered 
a  part  of  the  inhabitant*,  drove  the  rest  into  exile,  and 
changed  the  name  of  the  city  to  Diccopolis,  settling  in 
h  at  the  same  time  a  body  of  deserters  that  had  come 
over  to  him.  ( Polfb.  30,  7 1 . )  The  death  of  Agatho- 
cles very  probably  restored  the  old  name,  and  brought 
La~k  the  surviving  part  of  the  former  inhabitants,  since 
we  rind  the  appellation  -Egesta  reappearing  in  the 
first  Punic  war  (Petyb.  1,  34),  and  since  the  JEgeatsj- 
me  conflict,  after  slaughtering  a  Car- 
i  which  had  been  placed  within  their 
[x!i»,  were  abl«  to  declare  thonwelves  the  kinsmen  of 
the  Roman  people.  ( Zonaras,  8, 4.)  It  was  this  pre- 
1  affinity  between  the  two  communities  that  pre- 
i  oblivion  after  it  had  fallen  be- 
the  Roman  sway,  and  we  find  Pliny  (3,  8)  na- 
the  inhabitants  among  the  numbrr  of  those  who 
enjoyed  the  jus  Latanu*.  The  ruins  of  the  place  are 
found,  at  the  present  day,  near  the  modern  Alcamo. 
;  V.  -aurt,  9,  3,  393,  tcqq.—Hoare's  Clat steal  Tour, 
2,61  ) 

.Eckstcs,  .Egestus,  or,  as  Virgil  writes  it,  Acestes, 
■  son  of  the  river-god  Crimisus,  by  a  Trojan  mother, 
to  one  account,  while  another  makes  both 
i  to  hare  been  ofTrojan  origin.  Laomedon, 
it  seems,  had  given  the  daughters  of  a  distinguished 
person  Among  his  subjects  to  certain  Sicilian  mariners, 
to  carry  away  and  expose  to  wild  beasts  They  were 
brought  to  Sicily,  where  the  god  of  the  Crimisus  uni- 
thern,  and  became  father  of  .Eges- 
This  is  the  first  account  just  alluded  to.  The 
other  one  is  as  follows:  A  young  Trojan,  of  noble 
birth,  being  i rumoured  of  one  of  the  three  females 


already  mentioned,  accompanied  them  to  Sicily,  and 
there  became  united  to  the  object  of  his  affection. 
The  offspring  of  this  union  was  yEgestes.  (Dion. 
Hal.  1,  52.)  Both  accounts,  of  course,  are  purely 
fabulous.  In  accordance,  however,  with  the  popular 
legend  respecting  him,  Virgil  makes  .Egcstes,  whom 
he  calls,  as  already  stated,  Acestes,  to  have  given 
.Eneas  a  hospitable  reception,  when  the  latter,  as  the 
poet  fables,  visited  Sicily  in  the  course  of  his  wander- 
ings.   ( Vid.  iEgesta.) 

jEriKCs,  I.  a  king  of  Athens,  son  of  Pandion.  His 
legitimacy,  however,  was  disputed ;  and  when,  after 
the  death  of  Pandion,  he  entered  Africa  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  and  recovered  his  patrimony,  he  was  still  the 
object  of  jealousy  to  his  three  brothers,  although  he 
shared  his  newly-acquired  power  with  them.  As  he 
was  long  childless,  they  began  to  cast  a  wishful  eye 
towards  his  inheritance.  But  a  mysterious  oracle 
brought  him  to  Tnezene,  where  fate  had  decreed  that 
the  future  hero  of  Athens  should  be  born.  vEthra,  the 
daughter  of  the  sage  King  Pittheus,  son  of  Pelops, 
was  his  mother,  but  the  Treezenian  legend  called  Nep- 
tune, not  .EgeuB,  his  father.  .Egeus,  however,  re- 
turned to  Athens,  with  the  hope  that,  in  the  course  of 
years,  he  should  be  followed  by  a  legitimate  heir.  At 
parting  ho  showed  iEthra  a  huge  mass  of  rock,  under 
which  he  had  hidden  a  sword  and  a  pair  of  sandals  : 
when  her  child,  if  a  boy,  should  be  able  to  lift  the  stone, 
he  was  to  repair  to  Athens  with  the  tokens  it  con- 
cealed, and  to  claim  iEgeus  as  his  father.  From  this 
deposite,  ^Ethra  gave  her  son  the  name  of  Theseus 
(9i7ori5c,  from  tftu,  1)7(70,  to  deposite  or  place).  When 
Theseus  had  grown  up  and  been  acknowledged  by  his 
father  (rid.  Theseus),  he  freed  the  latter  from  the  cruel 
tribute  imposed  by  Minos  (vid.  Minotaurus) ;  but,  on 
his  return  from  Crete,  forgot  to  hoist  the  white  sails, 
the  preconcerted  signal  of  success,  and  .Egeus,  think- 
ing his  son  had  perished,  threw  himself  from  a  high 
rock  into  the  sea.  (Apollod.  3,  15,  5,  seqq. —  Plut. 
Vit.  Thcs.,  &c.)  The  whole  narrative  respecting 
.Egeus  is  a  figurative  legend.  He  is  the  same  as 
Neptune ;  his  name  Aiyaioc,  indicating  the  "  god  of 
the  waves,"  from  alyec,  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and 
hence  the  Treezenian  legend  makes  Neptune  at  once 
to  have  been  the  father  of  Theseus.  Theseus  himself, 
moreover,  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  mythic 
personage.  He  is  merely  the  type  of  the  establishment 
of  the  worship  of  Neptune  (Onoeve,  from  &iu,  &you,  to 
pilce  or  establish).  Even  his  mother's  name,  jEthfa, 
would  seem  to  allude  figuratively  to  the  pure,  clear  at- 
mosphere of  religious  worship  connected  with  the  riter 
of  Neptune,  when  firmly  established.  (K'tBoa,  i.  e.. 
aiOpa,  pure,  dear  air.)  So,  also,  the  contest  betweei 
Theseus  and  the  Pallantides  (rid.  Pallantides),  would 
seem  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  religious  contest  be- 
tween the  rival  systems  of  Neptune  and  Minerva 
The  worship  of  Neptune  prevailed  originally  in  the 
Ionian  cities  (Midler,  Dorians,  1,  266),  and  the  legend 
of  Theseus  is  an  Ionian  one  ;  whereas  the  worship  of 
Minerva,  at  Athens,  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Ce- 
crops. — II.  An  cponymic  hero  at  Sparta,  son  of  J2o! 
icus.    (Fid.  Supplement.) 

.Eoialea,  I.  according  to  the  common  account,  r. 
daughter  of  Adrastus,  but  more  probably  the  daughtc. 
of  his  son  iEgialeus.    {Htyne,  ad  Apollod.  I,  86.] 
She  was  the  wife  of  Diomede,  and  is  said  to  have  beet 
guilty  of  the  grossest  incontinence  during  her  husband", 
absence  in  the  Trojan  war.    (Apollod.  I.  e. — Or.  lb 
350,  dec )   The  beautiful  passage  in  the  Iliad,  how- 
ever (5,  412,  seqq.),  where  mention  is  made  of  her. 
strongly  countenances  the  idea  that  the  story  of  her 
improper  conduct  is  a  mere  posthomeric  or  cyclic  fa- 
ble.— II.  An  island  of  the  iEgean,  between  Cyther^ 
and  Crete,  now  Ceriftotto.    Bondebnonti  (Ins.  Arch 
10,  65)  calls  it  Sichilus  or  Sequilus,  a  corruption 
probably,  from  the  modern  Greek  tie  AlyvXiav.  (Dt 
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5innrr,  ad  /«•.) — III.  The  earliest  nomc  for  the  coun- 
try along  the  northern  «hore  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
(Kid.  Achaia,  III.) 

vEgiIlkis,  son  of  Adrastus,  by  Amphithea,  daugh- 
ter of  Pronax,  and  a  member  of  the  expedition  led  by 
the  Epigoni  against  Thebes.  He  was  the  only  leader 
slain  in  this  war,  as  his  father  had  been  the  only  one 
that  survived  the  previous  contest.  (Kid.  Epigoni.) 
Compare  the  scholiast,  ad  Pind.  Pyth.  8,  68. 

jEuIdes,  a  patronymic  of  Theseus.  (Homer,  Jl.  I, 
265.) 

AZqila,  a  town  in  Eaconia,  where  Ceres  had  a  tem- 
ple. Aristomoncs,  the  Messenian  leader,  endeavoured 
on  one  occasion  to  seize  a  party  of  Laeonian  females 
who  were  celebrating  here  the  rites  of  the  goddess. 
The  attempt  failed,  through  the  courageous  resistance 
of  the  women,  and  Aristomenes  himself  was  taken 
prisoner.  He  was  released,  however,  the  same  night, 
by  Archidamea,  the  priestess  of  Ceres,  who  had  before 
this  cherished  an  affection  for  him.  She  pretended 
that  he  had  burned  offhis  bonds,  by  moving  himself  up 
towards  the  fire,  and  remaining  near  enough  to  have 
ihem  consumed.    (Pan*.  4,  17.) 

jEgimh-s,  a  king  of  the  Dorians,  reigning  at  the 
time  in  Thcssaly,  near  the  range  of  Pindus.  (Heme, 
ad  Apollod.  2,  7,  7.)  He  aided  Hercules,  according 
to  the  Doric  legend,  in  his  contest  with  the  Lapittue, 
and  received,  as  a  reward,  the  territory  from  which 
they  were  driven.  (Apoltod.  l.e)  yEgimius  is  a  con- 
spicuous name  among  the  founders  of  the  Doric  line, 
and  mention  is  made  by  the  ancient  writers  of  an  epic 
poem,  entitled  Alytptoc,  which  is  ascribed  by  some  to 
Hcsiod,  by  others  to  Cccrops  the  Milesian.  (Heme, 
I.  e.)  The  posterity  of  .Egimius  formed  part  of  the 
expedition  against  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  Doric 
institutions  of -Egimius  are  spoken  of  by  Pindar  (Pyth. 

1,  124),  as  forming  the  rule  or  model  of  government 
for  the  Doric  race.    (ComjKire  Miller,  Dorians,  vol. 

2,  p.  12.) 

.Eoimubcs,  a  small  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Carthage. 
There  were  two  rocks  near  this  island,  called  Ara 
&gimurt,  which  were  so  named,  because  the  Romans 
and  Carthaginians  concluded  a  treaty  on  them.  The 
modern  Zowamoore  is  the  iEgimurus  of  antiquity. 

AZqimvs.    Vtd.  Supplement. 

jEgTnji,  I  a  daughter  of  the  river  Asopus,  carried 
away  by  Jupiter  under  the  form  of  an  eagle,  from 
Phlius  to  the  island  of  CEnone  (Compare  Spanheim, 
nil  Calttm.  Hymn,  in  Del.  v.  77. — Heyne,  ad  Apollod 

3,  12,  6  —  Stun,  ad  Hellanic,  p.  SO  — id.  ad  Pkerc- 
ryd.,  p.  178.)  She  gave  her  name  to  the  island.  Some 
authorities  make  Jupiter  to  have  assumed,  on  this  oc- 
casion, the  appearance  of  a  flame  of  fire  ;  but  this  evi- 
dently is  corrupted  from  another  part  of  the  same  fable, 
which  s tat cs  that  Asopus  was  struck  with  thunder  by  the 
god  for  presuming  to  follow  him.  (Apollod.  3,  12,  6  ) 
The  Asopus  here  alluded  to  is  the  Sicyonian  stream 
which  flowed  by  the  walls  of  Phlius.  It  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Boeotian  river  of  the  same  name. 
(Compare  Pindar,  Nem.  9,  9. — Aristarch.  ad  jV.  8,  I. 
— Pautan  2,  5,  2.) — II.  An  island  in  the  Sinus  Sa- 
ronicus,  near  the  coast  of  Argolis.  The  earliest  ac- 
counts given  by  the  Greeks  make  it  to  have  been 
originally  uninhabited,  and  to  have  been  called,  while 
in  thia  state,  by  the  name  of  CEnone  ;  for  such  is  evi- 
dently the  meaning  of  the  fable,  which  states,  that  Ju- 
tiitcr,  in  order  to  gratify  jEacus,  who  was  alone  there, 
changed  a  swarm  of  ants  into  men,  and  thus  peopled 
the  island.  (Vid.  ^Eacus,  Myrmidones,  and  compare 
Pausan.  2,  29,  and  Apollod  3,  12,  7.)  It  afterward 
took  the  name  of  „Egina,  from  the  daughter  of  the 
Asopus.  (Kid.  vEgina,  I.)  But,  whoever  may  have 
been  the  earliest  settlers  on  the  island,  it  is  evident 
that  its  stony  and  unproductive  soil  must  have  driven 
'hem  at  an  early  period  to  engage  in  maritime  affairs. 
Hence  they  arc  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  coined 
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money  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  and  used  regu- 
lar measures,  a  tradition  which,  though  no  doubt  un- 
true, still  points  very  clearly  to  their  early  commercial 
habits.    (Slrabo,  375. — Mhan,  Var.  Hut.  12,  10  — 
Ktd.  Phidon.)    It  is  more  than  probable,  that  their 
commercial  relations  caused  the  people  of  jEgina  to  be 
increased  by  colonies  from  abroad,  and  Strabo  ex- 
pressly mentions  Cretans  among  the  foreign  inhabitants 
who  had  settled  there.    After  the  return  of  the  Hcrac- 
lids»,  this  island  received  a  Dorian  colony  from  Epi- 
daurus  (Pausan.  2,  29.  —  Tzets.  ad  Lye.  176),  and 
from  this  period  the  Dorians  gradually  gained  the  as- 
cendency in  it,  until  at  last  it  became  entirely  Doric, 
both  in  language  and  form  of  government.  iEgina,  for 
a  time,  was  the  maritime  rival  of  Athens,  and  the  com- 
petition eventually  terminated  in  open  hostilities,  in 
which  the  Athenians  were  only  able  to  obtain  advan- 
tages by  the  aid  of  the  Corinthians,  and  by  means  of 
intestine  divisions  among  their  opponents.  (Herod. 
8,  46,  and  6,  83.)    When  Darius  sent  deputies  into 
Greece  to  demand  earth  and  water,  the  people  of  JDgina, 
partly  from  hatred  toward  the  Athenians,  and  partly 
from  a  wish  to  protect  their  extensive  commerce  along 
the  coasts  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  gave  these  tokens 
of  submission.   (Herod.  6, 49.)  For  this  conduct  they 
wers  punished  by  the  Spartans.    In  the  war  with 
Xerxes,  therefore,  they  sided  with  their  countrymen, 
and  acted  so  brave  a  part  in  the  battle  of  Salamis  as 
to  be  able  to  contest  the  prize  of  valour  with  the  Athe- 
nians themselves,  and  to  bear  it  off,  as  well  by  the 
universal  suffrages  of  the  confederate  Greeks  (Herod. 
8,  93),  as  by  the  declaration  of  the  Pythian  oracle. 
(W.  ibid.  122:  compare  Plut.  Vit.  Themut.)  After 
the  termination  of  the  Persian  war,  however,  the 
strength  of  Athens  proved  too  great  for  them.  Their 
fleet  of  seventy  sail  was  annihilated  in  a  sea-fight  by 
Pericles,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  driven 
from  the  island,  while  the  remainder  were  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  tributaries.    The  fugitives  settled  at 
Thvrca  in  Cynuria,  under  the  protection  of  Sparta 
(Thueyd.  1,  106,  and  108.  —  //  2,  27  —  Id.  4,  57), 
and  it  was  not  until  after  the  battle  of  ^EgOB  Potamos, 
and  the  fall  of  Athens,  that  they  were  able  to  regain 
possession  of  their  native  island.    (Xen.  Hut.  Gr.  2, 
2,  6.  —  Strabo,  8,  p.  376.)     They  never  attained, 
however,  to  their  former  prosperity.    The  situation  of 
vEgina  made  it  subsequently  a  prize  for  each  succeed- 
ing conqueror,  until  at  last  It  totally  disappeared  from 
history.    In  modern  times  the  island  nearly  retains 
its  ancient  name,  bring  called  Angina,  or  with  a  slight 
corruption  Ertgia,  and  is  represented  by  travellers  as 
being  beautiful,  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.    As  far 
back  as  the  time  of  Pausanias.  the  ancient  city  would 
appear  to  have  been  in  ruins.    That  writer  makes 
mention  of  some  temples  that  were  standing,  and  of 
the  large  theatre  built  after  the  model  of  that  in  Epi- 
daurus.    The  most  remarkable  remnant  of  antiquity 
which  this  island  can  boast  of  at  the  present  day,  is  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius,  situated  on  a  mount 
of  the  same  name,  about  four  hours' distance  from  the 
port,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient temples  in  Greece,  and  one  of  the  oldest  speci- 
mens of  the  Doric  style  of  architecture.    Mr.  Dodwell 
pronounces  it  the  most  picturesque  and  interesting  ruin 
in  Greece.    For  a  full  account  of  thoiEgina  marbles, 
consult  Quarterly  Journal  of  Setenees,  No.  12,  p.  327, 
teqq.,  and  No.  14,  p.  229,  teqq. 

iEoiNKTA  Pai-li's,  I.  or  Paul  of  vEgina.  a  cele- 
brated Greek  physician,  bom  in  the  island  of  ^Egina. 
He  appears  to  have  lived,  not  in  the  fourth  century,  as 
Rene  Morcau  and  Daniel  Leclerc  (Clericus)  have  as- 
serted, but  in  the  time  of  the  conquests  of  the  Calif 
Omar,  and,  consequently,  in  the  seventh  century.  We 
have  very  few  particulars  of  his  life  handed  down  to 
us.  We  know  merely  that  he  pursued  his  medical 
studies  at  Alexandrea  some  time  before  tfce  taking  of 
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this  city  by  Atnrou.  and  that,  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
lo  hit  stock  of  professional  knowledge,  ho  travelled  not 
only  through  all  G  reece,  but  likewise  in  other  countries. 
Paul  of  .Egina  closes  the  list  of  the  classic  Greek 
physicians,  tor  after  him  the  healing  art  fell,  like  so 
many  others,  into  neglect  and  barbarism,  and  did  not 
regain  any  portion  of  its  former  honours  until  towards 
the  twelfth  century.  As  Paul  made  himself  very  able 
in  surgery,  and  displayed  great  skill  also  in  accouche- 
ment s.  the  Arabians  testified  their  esteem  for  him  by 
styling  him  the  accoucheur.  Though  he  cannot  be 
regarded  as  altogether  original,  since  he  abridged  Ga- 
len, and  obtained  many  materials  from  Aetius  and 
Oribasus.  yet  be  frequently  lays  down  opinions  of  his 
own,  differing  from  those  of  Galen,  and  more  than  once 
has  the  courage  to  refute  the  positions  of  Hippocrates. 
His  descriptions  of  maladies  are  short  and  succinct, 
but  exact  and  complete.  He  frequently  assumes,  as 
the  basis  of  his  explanations,  the  Galenian  theory  of 
the  cardinal  humours.  It  is  in  surgery  particularly 
thu  Paul  of  .Egina  appears  to  advantage,  not  only  be- 
cause he  hail  acquired  more  experience  than  any  other 
Greek  physician  in  this  branch  of  his  art,  but  also  bo- 
cause  he  does  not  servilely  copy  his  predecessors.  In 
this  respect  some  authors  place  him  by  the  side  of 
Cdsns,  and  on  certain  points  even  give  him  the  pref- 
erence. One  of  the  most  curious  chapters  in  that 
part  of  his  writings  which  relates  to  surgery,  is  the  one 
which  treats  of  the  various  kind*  of  arrows  used  among 
the  ancients,  and  of  the  wounds  inflicted  by  them. 
The  work  of  this  physician,  which  has  come  down  to 
us,  is  entitled  An  Abridgment  of  All  Medicine,  and 
consists  of  seven  books,  compiled  from  the  writings 
of  the  more  ancient  physicians,  with  his  own  observa- 
tions subjoined.  It  has  passed  through  many  editions, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  principal  ones.  The 
Greek  text  merely,  Yenet.  ap.  Aid.,  1528,  and  Basil., 

1538.  foi  This  latter  edition  is  much  superior  to  the 
former,  as  it  was  corrected  by  Gcmussus,  and  contains 
his  learned  annotations  Latin  editions  :  Basil.,  1532 
and  1546%  fol  :  Coi.  Apr.,  1534  and  1548,/b/. :  Pans, 
1532.  fat  :  Yentl.,  1553  and  1554,  8vo :  Lugd.,  1562 
and  1567.  8»o.  This  last  is  the  beBt  of  the  Latin 
editions,  since  it  contains  the  notes  and  commenta- 
ries of  Gonthier,  D*Andemach,  Comarius,  J.  Goupil, 
and  Dalechamp  An  Arabic  edition  was  published 
also  by  Honain.  a  celebrated  Syrian  physician.  Parts 
of  the  work  have  also  been  printed  separately  at  various 
times,  and  particularly  the  first  book,  under  the  title 
of  Precept*  Saiubna  (Pans,  1510,  ap.  Hcnr.  Stepk., 
Ato— Argent ,  1511,  4to.  <tc).  A  French  translation 
of  the  surgical  writings  of  Paul  of  .Egina  was  given  in 

1539,  from  the  Lyons  press,  in  12tno,  by  Pierre  Tolct. 
The  excellent  version,  however,  by  F.  Adams,  Esq., 
of  Banchory-Ternan,  Aberdeen,  will  supersede  all 
ethers  Only  one  volume  has  thus  far  been  published. 
(Bntgr  Vmtv  ,  vol.  33,  p.  186,  seqq  —  Sckoll,  Hist. 
Lot  Gr  ,  vol.  7,  p.  256.) — II.  A  modeller  of  ..Egina, 
vkerted  to  by  Pliny  (35,  11).  There  is  some  doubt 
whether  JZguuta  was  his  own  name,  or  merely  an 
epithet  designating  the  place  of  his  birth.  The  former  is 
the  more  probable  opinion,  and  is  advocated  by  Muller 
(JSri*  .  im.—Sittig,  Diet.  Art.,*,  t.). 

.Eaidcifca,  or  "  *Egis  bearer"  (from  ci)tf  and  !£u)» 
a  poetical  appellation  of  Jove.    ( Kid.  ./Egis.) 

AZoirkX,  a  poetical  appellation  of  Pan,  cither  from 
xtM  having  the  legs  of  a  goat,  or  as  the  guardian  of 
goats.  Plutarch  (Paroll.,  p.  31 1)  makes  it  analogous 
to  the  Latin  Stleanus. 

JEoTba,  a  city  of  Achaia.  near  the  coast  of  the 
Ssbm  Corinthiacus,  and  to  the  northwest  of  Pellcne. 
It  «h  a  place  of  some  importance,  and  the  population 
i«  mppo-Md  to  have  been  from  8  to  10,000.  Polybius 
f 4. 57}  snkea  the  distance  from  the  sea  seven  stadia ; 
Panamas,  however  (7,  26),  removes  the  harbour 
■tadia  from  the  city.   There  is  no  contradic- 


tion in  this,  as  the  harbour  lay,  not  directly  north,  but 
northeast  from  the  city.  In  the  middle  ages,  ^Egira 
took  the  name  of  Votstitza.  (Oeorg.  Phranza,  2,  9.) 
It  is  now  Vosttca,  a  deserted  place  to  the  east  of 
Vast  it  za,  tho  ancient  ^Egium.  (Manncrt,  Ueogr  , 
vol.  8,  p.  396.) 

jEqis,  the  shield  of  Jupiter,  made  for  him  by  Vul- 
can (//.,  15.  3 10),  and  bomc  also  by  Apollo  (//.,  15,  229) 
and  Minerva  (5,  738).  It  inspired  terror  and  dismay, 
and,  by  its  movements,  darkness,  clouds,  thunder  and 
lightning  were  collected.  (//.,  17,  594.)  Hence,  in 
later  poets,  it  has  also  the  meaning  of  a  storm  or  hurri- 
cane. (Msch.  Chocph.  581—Eurtp.  Ion,  996.)  Ac- 
cording to  sonic,  Minerva  had  an  sgis  of  her  own,  dis- 
tinct from  Jupiter's,  and  she  placed  in  the  centre  of  it 
tho  head  of  Medusa ;  but  the  Gorgon's  head  appears 
also  on  Jupiter's  shield.  (Eustath.  ad  It.,  5,  741  — 
Heyne,  ad  AtxMod.,  2,  43  )  As  Minerva  typifies  the 
mind  or  wisdom  of  Jove,  there  is  a  peculiar  propriety 
in  her  wielding  the  same  n»gis  with  her  great  parent. — 
The  etymology  of  the  term  aiyie  is  disputed.  The 
common  derivation  makes  it  come  from  alt,  alyoc, 
"  a  goat,"  and  to  have  been  so  named  from  its  being 
covered  with  the  skin  of  the  goat  that  had  suckled  the 
infant  Jove.  This  derivation,  however,  appears  to  be 
based  entirely  on  an  accidental  resemblance  between 
aiytc  and  als,  alyoc,  and  is  evidently  the  invention  of 
later  writers  and  fabulists.  The  true  etymology  is 
from  uioau,  ui$u,  "  to  more  rapidly,"  "  to  rush,"  "  to 
arouse,"  etc.,  and  comports  far  better  with  the  idea 
of  brandishing  to  and  fro  a  terror-inspiring  shield. — 
The  meaning  of  a  coat  of  mail,  or,  rather,  leathern 
tunic,  with  or  without  plates  of  metal,  belongs  to  an- 
other a'tyic,  which  is  correctly  deduced  from  oi£. 
(Compare  Herod.,  4,  189  ) 

.Egisthcs,  son  of  Thycstes  by  his  own  daughter 
Pelopca.  (Kid.  Atreus.)  Having  been  left  guardian 
|  of  Agamemnon's  kingdom  when  that  monarch  sailed 
for  Troy,  he  availed  himself  of  his  absence  to  gain  the 
affections  of  Clytemncstra  his  queen,  and,  when  Ag- 
amemnon returned  from  the  war,  caused  him  to  be 
slain.  (Kid.  Agamemnon  and  Clytcmnestra.)  On 
the  death  of  the  monarch  he  usurped  the  throne,  and 
reigned  seven  years,  when  he  was  slain,  together  with 
Clytemneslra,  by  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon. 
(Kid.  Orestes  —Hygtn.,  fab.  87,  seq  —Paus.,  2,  16. 
—Soph.  Elcetr  —AZscK  Agam.—Eurip.  Orest ,  <K  ) 

AZunivM,  a  town  of  ^Etolia,  northeast  of  Xaupac- 
tus,  and  about  eighty  stadia  from  the  sea.  It  occupied 
an  elevated  situation  in  a  mountainous  tract  of  coun- 
try ( Thueyd.,  3,  97.)  jEgitium  is  perhaps  .Egss 
(Alya'i),  which  Stcphanus  Byzantinus  places  in  ^Etolia. 

.Euli'M,  a  city  of  Achaia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinus 
Corinthiacus,  and  northwest  of  iEgira.  After  tho 
submersion  of  Helice  it  became  the  chief  place  in 
the  country,  and  here  the  deputies  from  tho  states  of 
Achaia  King  held  their  assemblies,  until  a  law  was 
made  by  Phtlopocmcn,  ordaining  that  each  of  the  feder- 
al cities  should  become  in  its  turn  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous. (Lir  ,  38,  7,  and  30.  —  Compare  Polylnus,  2, 
54,  and  4.  7  )  According  to  Strabo  (385,  387),  these 
meetings  were  convened  near  the  town,  in  a  spot  call- 
ed /Enarium,  where  was  a  grove  consecrated  to  Ju- 
piter. Pausanias  (7," 24)  affirms,  that  in  his  time  the 
Achsans  still  collected  together  at  ,Egium,  as  the 
Amphictyons  did  at  Delphi  and  Thcrmopyle.  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  vEgium  derived  its  name  from  the 
goat  {alD  which  was  said  to  have  nourished  Jupiter 
here.  The  modem  town  of  Vostitza  lies  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood. 

.Eule.    Kid.  Supplement. 

/Eui.kis.    Kid.  Supplement. 

<Eui.es,  a  Samian  wrestler,  born  dumb.  Seeing 
some  unlawful  measures  pursued  in  a  contest,  which 
would  deprive  him  of  the  prize,  his  indignation  gave 
him  on  a  sudden  the  powers  of  utterance  which  had 
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been  denied  him  from  his  birth,  and  he  ever  after  *poke 
with  ease.    (  Vol.  Mas.,  1.  8,  4 .— Aul.  Cell.,  5,  9.) 

.EulEtes,  a  surname  of  Apollo  as  the  god  of  day. 
(Kiy^^rrjc,  from  alyXn,  "  bnghtneaa.r')  In  the  legend 
given  by  Apollodorus  (1,  9,  26)  respecting  the  island 
of  Anaphc,  the  epithet  jEglctes  appears  to  point  to 
Apollo  as  the  darter  of  the  lightning  also  (Apollo  Ful- 
gurator).  Compare  Heyne,  ad  Apollod.,  1,  9t  26,  not. 
tnt. 

.Eoobolvs,  an  appellation  given  to  Bacchus  at  Pot- 
nie  in  Itootia,  because  he  had  substituted  a  goat  in 
the  place  of  a  youth,  who  was  annually  sacrificed 
there,  (ait,  and  fiaA.)xt.)  Compare  Pausanias,  9,  8, 
where  Kuhn,  however,  proposes  AlyoConov  for  Atyo- 
663<7i'. — By  A^goboltum,  on  the  other  hand,  is  meant 
a  species  of  mystic  purification.  The  catechumen  was 
placed  in  a  pit,  covered  with  perforated  boards,  upon 
which  a  goat  was  sacrificed,  bo  as  to  bathe  him  in  the 
blood  that  flowed  from  it.  Sometimes,  for  a  goat,  a 
bull  or  ram  was  substituted,  and  the  ceremony  was 
then  called,  in  the  first  case,  Tauroboltum,  in  the  sec- 
ond, Cnobvltum.    (Knight,  Inquiry,  dec  ,  v  168.) 

./Egos  potamos,  i.  e.,  the  goal'*  titer,  called  also 
-Egos  Potamoi,  and  by  the  I -at  in  writers  Aigoa  Hv- 
men,  a  small  river  in  the  Thractan  Chersonese,  and 
south  of  Callipolia,  which  apparently  gave  its  name  to 
a  town  or  port  situate  at  its  mouth.  (Herod.,  9,  119. 
— Steph  Byz.,  a.  r.  Alyoc  riora^oi.)  Mannert  thinks, 
that  the  town  just  mentioned  was  the  same  with  that 
called  Crcssa  by  Scylax  (p.  28),  and  Cissa  by  Pliny 
(4, 9).  But  consult  Gail,  ad  Seyl.,  I.  e.,  as  regards  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  ivroc  Alyoc  iroTafioi<,  employed 
by  Scylax.  (Geogr.  Gr.  Min.,  1,  439,  ed.  Gail.)  At 
./Egos  Potamos  the  Athenian  fleet  was  totally  defeat- 
ed by  the  Spartan  admiral  Lysandcr,  an  event  which 
completely  destroyed  the  power  of  the  former  state, 
and  finally  led  to  the  capture  of  Athens  (Xen.,  Mat. 
Gr  ,  2,  19  —  Dtod.  Sic.,  13,  106.— Plut.,  Vit.  Alcib  — 
Corn.  Ncp  ,  Vtt.  Alcib.)  The  village  of  Golata  prob- 
ably stands  on  the  site  of  the  town  or  harbour.  (Cra- 
nur'a  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  330.) 

jEoosaoa:,  a  Gallic  nation,  who  served  in  the  army 
of  Attalus  on  one  of  his  expeditions.  He  afterward 
assigned  them  a  settlement  along  the  Hellespont. 
(Polyb.,  5,  77,  acq.)  Casaubon,  in  his  I^atin  version 
of  Polybius,  has  "Mgoaagea  (aire  ti  aunt  Tectoaa- 
fes)  "  Schwcighamser,  misled  by  this  conjecture, 
introduces  TtKrooayac  into  the  Greek  text  of  the  his- 
torian in  place  of  Alyooayac,  the  common  reading. 
In  his  annotations,  however,  he  acknowledge*  his  pre- 
cipitancy. Compare  the  Historical  and  Geographical 
index  to'  his  edition  of  Polybius  (vol.  8,  pt  i ,  p.  198), 
in  which  he  conjectures  that  'Ptyooayrc,  which  occurs 
in  another  passage  of  Polybius  (5,  53),  ought  to  be 
written  Alyoaaycc  also. 

Mars,  a  town  of  Laconia,  on  the  borders  of  Arca- 
dia, and  contiguous  to  Belmina.    (Polyb.,  2,  64.) 

^Eoypsus,  or  more  correctly  .Ejryssus,  a  city  of 
Mirsia  Inferior,  in  the  region  cal  lied  ParvaScythia,  and 
situate  on  the  bank  of  the  Danube,  not  far  above  its 
mouth.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ovid  (Ep.  ex.  Pont.,  1,  8, 
13)  Near  this  place,  according  to  D'Anville,  Darius 
Hystaspis  constructed  his  bridge  over  the  Danube,  in 
his  expedition  against  the  Scythians.  (As  regards  tho 
true  reading,  consult  Cellartua,  Geogr.,  2,  46%.) 

A%g  vptji.  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt.    Fid.  ^Egyptus. 

/Eoyptiu*  mark,  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
which  is  on  the  coast  of  Egypt. 

jEoyptts,  I.  a  son  of  Belus,  and  brother  of  Danaus. 
He  received  from  his  'parent  the  country  of  Arabia  to 
rule  over ;  but  subsequently  conquered  the  land  of 
"  the  black-footed  race"  (Mr?.a//7r«oW),  and  gave  it 
his  name.  /Egyptus  was  the  father  of  50  sons,  and 
Danaus,  to  whom  Libya  had  been  assigned,  of  60 
daughters.  Jealousy  breaking  out  between  Danaus 
and  the  sons  of /Egyptus,  who  aimed  at  depriving  biro  ! 


of  his  dominions,  the  former  fled  with  his  50  daugh- 
ters, and  settled  eventually  in  Argolis.  The  sons  of 
^EgypCus  came,  after  some  interval  of  time,  to  Argos, 
and  entreated  their  uncle  to  bury  in  oblivion  all  enmi- 
ty, and  to  give  them  their  cousins  in  marriage.  Da- 
naus, retaining  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  injuries  they 
had  done  him,  and  distrusting  their  promises,  con- 
sented to  bestow  Ills  daughters  upon  them,  and  divided 
them  accordingly  by  lot  among  the  suitors.  But  on 
the  wedding  day  he  armed  the  hands  of  the  brides  with 
daggers,  and  enjoined  upon  them  to  slay  in  the  night 
their  unsuspecting  bridegrooms.  All  but  Hyperm- 
nestra  obeyed  the  cruel  order,  while  she,  relenting, 
spared  her  husband  Lynceus.  Her  father  at  first  put 
her  in  close  confinement,  but  afterward  forgave  her,  and 
consented  to  her  union  with  Lynceus.  (  Kid.  Lanaua, 
Danatdea,  4*. — Apollod,  2,  1,  6,  aeqq. — Mjgtn., 
fab.  168,  170—  Or  Herotd.,  14,  dec.)— 11.  An  exten- 
sive country  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the  west  by  part 
of  Marmarica  and  by  the  deserts  of  Libya,  on  the 
north  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  east  by  the  Sinus 
Arabicus  and  a  line  drawn  from  Arsinoe  to  Hhinocolu- 
ra,  and  on  the  south  by  ^Ethiopia.  Egypt,  properly 
so  called,  may  be  descrilwd  a*  eon«i»ting  of  the  long 
and  narrow  valley  which  follows  the  course  of  the  Nile 
from  Syene  (otAaaooan)  to  Catro,  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Memphis.  To  the  Nile,  Egypt  owes  its  ex. 
istence  as  a  habitable  country,  since,  without  the  rich 
and  fertilizing  mud  deposited  by  the  river  in  its  annual 
inundations,  it  would  be  a  sandy  desert.  At  three 
different  places  previous  to  its  entering  Egypt,  this  no- 
ble stream  is  threatened  to  be  interrupted  in  its  course  by 
a  barrier  of  mountains,  and  at  each  place  the  barrier  is 
surmounted.  The  second  cataract,  in  Turkish  Nubia, 
is  the  most  violent  and  unnavigable.  The  third  is  at 
Syene,  and  introduces  the  Nile  into  Upper  Egypt. 
From  Syene  to  Cairo  the  river  flows  along  a  valley 
about  eight  miles  broad,  between  two  mountain  ridges, 
one  of  which  extends  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  other 
terminates  in  the  deserts  of  ancient  Libya.  The  river 
occupies  the  middle  of  the  valley  as  far  as  the  strait 
called  Jcbel-el-Silatli.  This  space,  about  forty  miles 
long,  has  very  little  arable  land  on  its  banks.  It  con- 
tains some  islands,  which,  from  their  low  level,  easily 
admit  of  irrigation.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Jrbel-el-Sil- 
*tlt  (Girard,  Mem.  aur  PEgypte,  vol  3,  p.  18).  the 
Nile  runs  along  the  right  side  of  the  valley,  which  in 
several  places  has  the  appearance  of  a  steep  line  of 
rocks  cut  into  peaks,  while  the  ridge  of  the  hills  on 
the  left  side  is  always  accessible  by  a  slope  of  various 
acclivity  These  last  mountains  begin  near  the  town 
of  Stoot,  the  ancient  Lycopolis,  and  go  down  towards 
Faioom,  the  ancient  Arsinoitic  Nome,  diverging  grad- 
ually to  the  west,  so  that  between  them  ana  the  culti- 
vated valley  there  is  a  desert  space,  becoming  grad- 
ually wider,  and  which  in  several  places  is  bordered 
on  the  valley-side  by  a  line  of  sandy  downs  lying  nearly 
south  and  north.  The  mountains  which  confine  the 
basin  of  the  Nile  in  Upper  Egypt  are  intersected  by 
defiles,  which  on  one  side  lead  to  the  shores  of  tho 
Red  Sea,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Oases.  These  nar- 
row passes  might  be  habitable,  since  the  winter  rains 
maintain  for  a  time  a  degree  of  vegetation,  and  form 
springs  which  the  Arabs  use  for  themselves  and  their 
flocks.  The  strip  of  desert  land  which  generally  ex- 
tends along  each  side  of  the  valley,  parallel  to  the 
course  of  the  Nile  (and  which  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  the  barren  ocean  of  sand  that  lies  on  each  aide 
of  Egypt),  now  contains  two  very  distinct  kinds  of 
land ;  the  one  immediately  at  the  bottom  of  the  mount- 
ain, consists  of  sand  and  round  pebbles ;  the  other, 
com  posed  of  light  drifting  sand,  covers  an  extent  of 
ground  formerly  arable.  If  a  section  of  the  valley  ia 
made  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  its  direction,  tho 
surface  will  be  observed  to  decline  from  the  margin m 
of  the  river  to  the  bottom  of  the  hills,  a  circumstance 
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also  remirked  oq  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  ihe  Po, 
part  of  the  Borysthenes.  and  some  other  riven.  Near 
Bemsoetf,  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  already  much  widen- 
ed on  the  west,  haa  on  that  side  an  opening,  through 
which  a  view  is  obtained  of  the  fertile  plains  of  Fat- 
eon.  These  plains  form  properly  a  sort  of  table-land, 
separated  from  the  surrounding  mountains  on  the 
north  and  west  by  a  wide  valley,  of  which  a  certain 
proportion,  alnrars  laid  under  water,  forms  what  the 
inhabitants  call  Btrktt-il-Karoon.  (  Kid.  Morris  ) 
Near  Cairn,  the  chains  which  limit  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  diverge  on  both  aides.  The  one,  under  the  name 
of  JMri-ai-Saxron,  runs  northwest  towards  the  Med- 
iterranean ;  the  other,  called  Jibbtl-at-Attaka,  runs 
straight  east  of  Sues.  In  front  of  these  chains  a  vast 
plain  extends,  composed  of  sands,  covered  with  the 
mud  of  the  Nile.  At  the  place  called  Batu~cl- liahu- 
re.  near  the  ancient  Cercasorus,  the  river  divides  into 
two  branches ;  the  one  of  which  flowing  to  Roselta, 
near  the  ancient  Ostium  Bolbitinum,  and  the  other  to 
DajsucUa,  the  ancient  TamiaXhis,  at  the  Ostium  Phat- 
Detkrum,  contain  between  them  the  present  Delta. 
But  this  triangular  piece  of  insulated  land  was  in  for- 
mer times  much  larger,  being  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Pelustan  branch,  which  is  now  choked  up  with 
sand  or  converted  into  marshy  pools ;  while  on  the 
west  it  was  bounded  by  the  Canopic  branch,  which  is 
now  partly  confounded  with  the  canal  of  Alexandres, 
and  partly  lost  in  Lake  Elko.  But  the  correspondence 
of  the  level  of  the  surface  with  that  of  the  present 
Delta,  and  its  depression  as  compared  with  that  of  tho 
adjoiniiiii  desert,  together  with  its  greater  verdure  and 
fertility,  still  mark  the  limits  of  the  ancient  Delta,  al- 
though irregular  encroachments  arc  made  by  shifting 
banks  of  drifting  sand,  which  are  at  present  on  the 
increase  Egypt  then,  in  general  language,  may  bo 
described  as  an  immense  valley  or  longitudinal  basin, 
terminating  in  a  Delta  or  triangular  plain  of  alluvial 
formation :  being  altogether,  from  the  heights  of  Syene 
to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  600  miles  in 
length,  and  of  various  width.  {Maltc-Brun,  Gcogr., 
voL  4,  p  21,  seff.) 

I.  Fertility  of  Egypt 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  productive  soil  of  Egypt 
consults  of  mud  deposited  by  the  Nile ;  and  the  Delta, 
as  in  all  similar  tracts  of  country,  is  entirely  composed 
of  alluvial  earth  and  sand.    To  ascertain  the  depth  of 
this  bed,  the  French  savant,  who  accompanied  the  mil- 
itary expedition  into  Egypt,  sank  several  wells  at  dis- 
tant intervals ;  and  from  their  observations  have  been 
obtained  the  following  results,    firs/,  that  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  as  already  mentioned,  descends  more  or 
leas  rapidly  towards  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which  is  the 
reverse  of  what  occurs  in  most  valleys :  secondly,  that 
the  depth  of  the  bed  of  mud  is  unequal,  being  in  gen- 
eral about  five  feet  near  the  river,  and  increasing  grad- 
ual; >  as  it  recedes  from  it :  thirdly,  that  beneath  the 
mod  there  is  a  bed  of  sand  similar  to  that  always 
brought  down  by  the  river.    The  first-mentioned  pe- 
culiarity is  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  absence  of 
rain,  which,  in  other  countries,  washes  down  the  soil 
from  the  hills,  and,  carrying  it  to  the  stream  in  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  forms  a  basin,  tho  sides  of  which 
have  a  concave  surface  ;  whereas,  in  Egypt,  the  soil  in 
conveyed  by  the  inundation  from  the  river  into  the 
valhry,  and  the  deposites,  therefore,  will  be  greatest 
near  its  banks.    The  more  rapid  the  current,  also,  the 
■matter  will  be  the  quantity  of  mud  deposited.  The 
bid  of  quartzu&e  sand  upon  which  it  rests  is  about 
BBaty-siz  feet  in  depth,  and  is  superposed  on  the  cal- 
<"*tmos  rock  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  lower  coun- 
try. The  waters  of  the  river  filter  through  this  bed  of 
•and.  uvd  springs  are  found  as  soon  as  the  borer  has 
rrixhui  ^ny  considerable  depth.    Ancient  Egypt  was 
remarkable  for  its  fertihty.    The  staple  commodity 


was  its  grain,  the  growth  of  which  was  so  abundant 
as  to  afford  at  all  limes  considerable  supplies  to  the 
neighbouring  countries,  particularly  Syria  and  Arabia ; 
and  in  times  of  scarcity  or  famine,  which  were  fre- 
quently felt  in  those  countries,  Egypt  alone  could  save 
their  numerous  population  from  starving.  Egypt,  in 
fact,  unlike  every  other  country  on  the  globe,  brought 
forth  its  produce  independent  of  the  seasons  and  tho 
skies  ;  and  while  continued  drought  in  the  neighbour- 
ing countries  brought  one  season  of  scarcity  after  an- 
other, the  granaries  of  Egypt  were  full.  Hence,  too, 
Egypt  became  regarded  as  one  of  the  granaries  of 
Rome.  (Aurel.  Victor,  Eptt.,  e.  1  )  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Jewett  has  given  a  striking  example  of  the  extraordi- 
nary fertility  of  the  soil  of  Egypt.  "  I  picked  up  at 
random,"  says  he,  "  a  few  stalks  out  of  the  thick  corn- 
fields. We  counted  the  number  of  stalks  which  sprout- 
ed from  single  grains  of  seed  ;  carefully  pulling  to 
pieces  each  root,  in  order  to  see  that  it  was  but  one 
plant.  The  first  had  seven  stalks  ;  the  next  three  ; 
the  next  nine  ;  then  eighteen  ;  then  fourteen.  Each 
stalk  would  have  been  an  car."  Numerous  canals 
served  to  carry  the  waters  of  tho  Nile  to  some  of  those 
parts  which  the  inundation  could  not  reach,  while  ma. 
chinery  was  employed  to  convey  the  means  of  irriga- 
tion to  others.  Many  of  these  canals  still  exist,  many 
have  long  since  disappeared,  and  not  a  few  tracts  of 
sandy  country  have  displayed  themselves  in  modem 
times  where  formerly  all  was  smiling  and  fertile. 
Nearly  the  whole  extent  from  the  southern  confines  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  is  one  barren  and  sandy 
waste.  Assigning  to  Upper  Egypt  an  average  breadth 
of  ten  miles,  and  allowing  for  the  lateral  valleys  stretch- 
ing out  from  the  Delta,  it  is  supposed  that  tho  portion 
of  territory,  at  the  present  day,  in  Egypt,  capable  of 
cultivation,  may  amount  to  about  16.000  square  miles, 
or,  in  round  numbers,  ten  millions  of  acres.  The  total 
population  is  estimated  at  about  two  millions  and  a 
half,  which  would  give  about  156  to  every  square  mile. 
Nearly  one  half  of  this  territory,  it  is  supposed,  is  either 
periodically  inundated,  or  capable  of  artificial  irrigation. 
The  remaining  part  requires  a  more  laborious  cultiva- 
tion, and  yields  a  more  scanty  produce.  The  inunda- 
ted lands,  though  they  have  successively  borne  one 
crop,  and  frequently  two,  year  after  year,  without  in- 
termission, for  more  than  3000  years,  still  retain  their 
ancient  fertility,  without  any  perceptible  impoverish- 
ment, and  without  any  farther  tillago  than  the  adventi- 
tious top-dressing  of  black,  slimy  mould  by  tho  over- 
flowing of  the  river.  Where  tho  inundation  does  not 
reach,  the  crops  are  very  scanty  ;  wheat  does  not  yield 
above  five  or  six  for  one ;  but  for  maize  and  millet 
the  soil  is  particularly  adapted,  and  these,  with  rice, 
lentils,  and  pulse,  constitute  tho  principal  food  of  nine 
tenths  of  the  inhabitants,  allowing  the  exportation 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  wheat  produced.  Taking, 
then,  into  consideration  the  quantity  of  land  once  arable, 
which  is  now  covered  with  sand,  tho  double  harvest, 
and,  of  some  productions,  more  than  semi-annual  crops, 
the  smaller  quantity  of  food  which  is  requisite  to  sus- 
tain life  in  southern  latitudes,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  more  barren  soil  was  formerly  rendered  available 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  olive,  the  fig-tree,  the  vine, 
and  the  date-palm,  we  shall  no  longer  be  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  immense  fertihty  and  populousness  of 
ancient  Egypt,  a  country  said  to  have  contained  in 
former  days  7,500.000  souls. — One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated productions  of  Egypt  is  tho  lotus.  Tho  plant 
usually  so  denominated  is  a  species  of  water-lily 
(nymphaa  lotus),  called  by  the  Arabs  nuphar,  which, 
on  the  disappearance  of  the  inundation,  covers  all  tho 
canals  and  pools  with  its  broad  round  leaves,  amid 
which  the  flowers,  in  the  form  of  cups  of  bright  white 
or  azure,  expand  on  the  surface,  and  have  a  most 
elegant  appearance.  Sonnini  says,  that  its  roots  form 
a  tubercle,  which  is  gathered  when  tho  waters  of  the 
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Nile  subside,  and  is  boiled  and  eaten  like  potatoes, 
which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  taste.  Herodotus 
(2,  92)  states,  that  the  Egyptians  not  only  ate  the  root, 
but  made  a  sort  of  bread  of  the  seed,  which  resembled 
that  of  the  poppy.  He  adds,  that  there  is  a  second 
species,  the  root  of  which  is  very  grateful,  either  fresh 
or  dried.  The  plant  which  was  chiefly  eaten  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  ami  which  is  so  frequently  carved 
on  the  ancient  monuments,  is  supposed  to  l>c  the 
nympiuta  nelumbo,  or  nclumtnum  spcetosum,  the  "  sa- 
cred bean"  of  India,  now  found  only  in  that  country. 
Its  seeds,  which  are  about  the  size  of  a  bean,  have  a 
delicate  flavour  resembling  almonds,  and  its  roots  also 
are  edible.  The  lotus  of  Homer,  however,  the  fruits 
of  which  so  much  delighted  the  companions  of  Ulysses, 
is  a  very  different  plant,  namely,  the  ztziphus  lotus 
(rkomnns),  or  jujube,  which  bears  a  fruit  the  size  of  a 
sloe,  with  a  large  stone,  and  is  one  of  the  many  plants 
which  have  been  erroneously  fixed  on  by  learned  com- 
mentators as  the  dud  aim  (mandrakes)  of  the  sacred 
writings.  The  papyrus,  not  less  celebrated  in  ancient 
times  than  the  lotus,  and  which  is  believed  to  have 
disappeared  from  tho  banks  of  the  Nile,  has  been  re- 
discovered in  tho  cypcrus  papyrus  of  Iunncus.  The 
eolocasium  is  still  cultivated  in  Egypt  for  its  large  es- 
culent roots.  The  banks  of  the  river  and  the  canals 
Minetimcs  present  coppices  of  acacia  and  mimosa,  and 
there  arc  groves  of  rose-laurel,  willow,  cassia,  and  other 
shrubs.  Paioom  contains  impenetrable  hedges  of  c ac- 
tus, or  Indian  fig.  But,  though  so  rich  in  plants,  Egypt 
is  destitute  of  timber,  and  all  the  firewood  is  imported 
from  Caramania.  (Maltc-Brun,  Geogr.,  vol.  4,  p.  38, 
seqq. — Modern  T'aveUer  (Egypt),  p.  18,  seqq .) 

2.  Animal  Kingdom. 

The  animal  kingdom  of  Egypt  will  not  detain  us 
long.  The  want  of  meadows  prevents  the  multiplica- 
tion of  cattle.  They  must  be  kept  in  stables  during 
the  inundation.  The  Mamelukes  used  to  keep  a  beau- 
tiful race  of  saddle-horses.  Asses,  mules,  and  camels 
appear  here  in  all  their  vigour.  There  are  also  nu- 
merous herds  of  buffaloes  In  Ix>wcr  Egypt  there  arc 
sheep  of  the  Barbary  breed.  The  large  beasts  of  prey 
find  in  this  country  neither  prey  nor  cover.  Hence, 
though  the  jackal  and  hyena  are  common,  the  lion  is 
but  rarely  seen  in  pursuit  of  the  gazelles  which  traverse 
the  deserts  of  the  Thcbaid.  The  crocodile  and  the  hip- 
popotamus, those  primeval  inhabitants  of  the  Nile, 
seem  to  be  banished  from  the  Delta,  but  are  still  seen  in 
Upper  Egypt. — The  islands  adjoining  the  cataracts  are 
sometimes  found  covered  with  crocodiles,  which  choose 
these  places  for  depositing  their  eggs.  The  voracity 
of  the  hippopotamus  has,  by  annihilating  his  means  of 
support,  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  his  race.  Ab- 
dullatif,  with  some  justice,  denominates  this  ugly  ani- 
mal an  enormous  water-pig.  It  has  been  long  known 
that  the  ichneumon  is  not  tamed  in  Upper  Egypt,  as 
Buffon  had  believed.  The  ichneumon  is  the  same  an- 
imal which  the  ancients  mention  under  that  name,  and 
which  has  never  been  found  except  in  this  country. 
It  possesses  a  strong  instinct  of  destruction,  and,  in 
searching  for  its  prey,  exterminates  the  young  of  many 
noxious  reptiles.  The  eggs  of  crocodiles  form  its  fa- 
vourite food1 ;  and  in  addition  to  this  its  favourite  repast, 
it  eagerly  sucks  the  blood  of  every  creature  which  it  is 
able  to  overcome.  Its  body  is  alwut  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  its  tail  is  of  nearly  equal  dimensions. 
Its  general  colour  is  a  grayish  brown ;  but,  when 
closely  inspected,  each  hair  is  found  annulated  with  a 
paler  and  a  darker  hue.  Zoology  has  lately  been  en- 
riched with  several  animals  brought  from  Egypt,  among 
which  are  the  coluber  haje.  an  animal  figured  in  all  the 
hicroglyphical  tables  as  the  emblem  of  Providence ; 
and  the  coluber  ripera,  the  true  viper  of  the  ancients. 
Tl.<-  Nile  seems  to  contain  some  singular  fishes  hith- 
erto unknown  to  systematic  naturalists.  Of  this  the 
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Polyptere  btchir,  described  by  Gcoffroy-Saint-Hilairs 
{Annates  du  Museum,  vol.  1,  p.  57).  is  a  very  remarka- 
ble example.  That  able  naturalist  observes,  in  general, 
that  the  birds  of  Egypt  differ  not  much  from  those  of 
Europe.  He  saw  the  Egyptian  swan  represented  in 
all  the  temples  of  Upper  Egypt,  both  in  sculptures  and 
in  coloured  paintings,  and  entertains  no  doubt  that  this 
bird  was  the  chenaiopex  (vulpanser)  of  Herodotus,  to 
which  the  ancient  Egyptians  paid  divine  honours,  and 
had  even  dedicated  a  town  in  Upper  Egypt,  called  by 
the  Greeks  Chcnobosctum.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  Egypt, 
but  is  found  all  over  Africa,  and  almost  ail  over  Eu- 
rope. The  Ibis,  which  was  believed  to  be  a  destroyer 
of  serpents,  is,  according  to  the  observations  of  Cuvicr, 
a  sort  of  curlew,  called  at  present  Abookannes.  Gro- 
bcrt  and  Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire  have  brought  home 
mummies  of  this  animal,  which  had  been  prepared  and 
entombed  with  much  superstitious  care.  (Mimotte  sur 
fibs,  par  M.  Cuner. — Maltc-Brun,  Gecgr.,  vol.  4,  p. 
45,  seqq.) 

3.  Name  of  Egypt 

The  name  by  which  this  country  is  known  to  Euro- 
peans comes  from  the  Greeks,  some  of  whose  writers 
inform  us  that  it  received  this  appellation  from  jEgyp- 
tus,  son  of  Belus,  having  been  previously  called  Ai- 
wa. (Compare  Eusebtus,  Chron.,  itb.  2,  p.  264,  ed. 
Man  et  Zohrab.)  In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  it  is  styled 
Mttsratm,  and  also  Matter,  and  ha  rets  Cham :  of 
these  names,  however,  the  first  is  the  one  meat  com- 
monly employed.  The  Arabians  and  other  Orientals 
still  know  it  by  the  name  of  Mesr  or  Mtzr.  Accoid* 
ing  to  general  opinion,  Egypt  was  called  Mttsra.m 
after  the  second  son  of  Ham.  Bochart,  however,  op- 
poses this  (Geogr.  Sacr.  4,  24),  and  contends  that  the 
name  of  Mitsraim,  being  a  dual  foim,  ir.dici.tcs  the 
two  divisions  of  Egypt  into  Upper  and  Lower.  Cal- 
met  (Dtet.,  art.  Mtsratm)  supposes  that  it  denotes  lb* 
people  of  the  country  rather  than  the  father  of  the 
people.  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.,  1,  6)  calls  Egypt  Mes- 
tra ;  the  Septuagint  translators,  Metsraim ;  Eusebius 
and  Suidas.  Mestrata.  The  Coptic  name  of  Old  Cairo 
is  still  Mistraim;  the  Syrians  ar.d  Arabs  call  it  Most  a 
or  Masscra.  The  other  appellation,  Matter,  as  given 
above,  Bochart  has  clearly  proved  to  mean  a  fortress ; 
and,  according  to  him,  Egypt  was  so  called,  either  frcm 
its  being  a  region  fortified  by  nature,  or  frcm  the  word 
tsor,  which  signifies  rtarrcv,  and  which  he  thinks  suf- 
ficiently descriptive  of  the  valley  of  Upper  Egypt.  Sir 
YV.  Drummond  (Ongmes,  2,  66)  inclines  to  the  first 
of  these  two  etymologies,  because  Diodorus  Siculus 
(I.  30)  and  Strabo  (803)  remark,  that  Egypt  was  a 
country  extremely  difficult  of  access ,  and  Diodorus, 
speaking  of  the  Upper  Egypt,  observes,  that  it  seems 
not  a  little  to  excel  other  limited  places  in  the  kingdom, 
by  a  natural  fortification  (ojr  porijri  ftc<*p)  and  by 
the  beauty  of  the  country.  The  third  appellation  men- 
tioned above,  namely,  harets  Cham,  "the  lard  of 
Ham,"  seems  to  have  been  the  poetical  name  for  Egypt 
among  the  Hebrews,  and  accordingly  it  cccurs  only  in 
the  Psalms.  It  is  a  tradition,  at  least  as  old  as  the  time 
of  St.  Jerome,  that  the  land  of  Horn  was  to  named 
after  the  son  of  Noah.  (Quasi,  in  Gtnestn — Dntm- 
mond's  Ongines,  2,  45,  seqq.)  There  may.  however, 
be  reason  to  think,  that  the  patriarch  was  named  after 
tho  country  where  it  is  supposed  he  finally  fettled  In 
Hebrew,  cAam  signifies  •*  calidus  ;"  andeflrwi."  fuscus," 
"  niger  "  In  Egyptian  we  find  several  words  which  are 
nearly  the  same  both  in  sound  and  sense.  Thus  xpof** 
ehmom,  signifies  ls  color,"  and  xaHe'  chame,  "tuger." 
The  Egyptians  always  called  their  country  Ckimta  or 
Chame,  probably  from  the  burned  and  black  appearance 
of  the  soil.  (Co  mpare  Plul.,  dc  Is.  et  Os.,  p.  364. — 
Shave's  Travels,  fol.  <•«*..  p.  A&t.—CaJmefs  Diet,  art. 
Ham.)  The  name  Aena  has  a  similar  reference,  and 
would  secrr  to  have  h«cn  a  translation  «f  the  nat>v« 
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word,  the  primitive  aqp  denoting  obscurity,  duskiness. 
Thus,  the  scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius  (1,  580) 
says,  that  Thcssaly  was  called  'Htpia,  according  to  one 
explanation,  on  account  of  the  dark  colour  of  its  Boil ; 
and  sdds  that  Egypt  was  denominated  'Uepia  for  a 
similar  reason.  Bryant  (6,  149).  who  cites  this  pas- 
sage of  the  scholiast,  represents  it  as  a  vulgar  error  ; 
but  his  reasoning  is,  as  usual,  unsatisfactory.  The 
etymology  of  the  word  Egypt  has  occupied  the  atten- 
tion and  baffled  the  ingenuity  of  many  teamed  writers. 
The  most  common  opinion  is,  that  Aljairroc  is  com- 
posed of  aia  (for  yaia),  land,  and  yvirroc,  or  rather  *orr- 
roc,  and  that,  consequently,  Egypt  signifies  the  land  of 
Kopt,  or  the  Koptic  land.  Others  derive  it  from  ala,  and 
Tt'ry.the  black  vulture,  the  colour  of  that  bird  (whence 
the  Latin  tubrultunus,  "  blackish'')  being,  according 
to  them,  characteristic  of  the  soil  or  its  inhabitants. 
Mede  conceives  the  primitive  form  to  have  been  Aia 
CupkTi,  the  land  of  Cuphti  *,  while  Bruce  says,  that 
I'  Gypt,  the  name  given  to  Egypt  in  Ethiopia,  means 
the  country  of  canals.  Euscbius,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  followed  Manet  ho.  the  Egyptian  historian,  states, 
that  Ramses,  or  Ramesses,  who  reigned  in  Egypt 
(according  to  Usher)  B  C.  1577,  was  also  called 
.Egvptus.  and  that  he  gave  it  his  name,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned.  (Euseb.  Chron.  2,  p.  284,  cd.  Matt 
tt  Zckrab  ) 

4.  Divisions  of  Egypt. 

In  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  Egypt  was  divided  into 
the  Thebais,  Middle,  and  Lower  Egypt.    The  Thcbais 
extended  from  Syene.or,  more  correctly  speaking,  Phi- 
la;,  as  far  as  Abydos,  and  contained  ten  districts,  juris- 
dictions, or.  as  the  Greeks  called  them,  nomes  (Nopoi . 
Herod  2.  164)    The  Coptic  word  is  Pthoseh.   (  Cham- 
pollwit,  FEgypte  sous  les  Pharaons,  1,  GG.)    To  these 
succeeded  the  sixteen  nomes  of  Middle  Egypt  (Strabo, 
787),  reaching  to  Cercasorus,  where  the  Nile  began  to 
branch  off*  Then  came  the  ten  nomes  of  Lower  Egypt, 
or  the  Delta,  extending  to  the  sea.    The  whole  num- 
ber of  nomes  then  was  thirty-six,  and  this  arrangement 
w  said  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (1,  50)  to  have  been  in- 
troduced by  Sesostris  (Scthosis-  Ramesses)  previous  to 
his  departure  on  his  expedition  into  Asia,  in  order  that, 
by  means  of  the  governors  placed  over  each  of  these 
nomes.  his  kingdom  might  be  the  better  governed  du- 
ring his  absence,  and  justice  more  carefully  administer- 
ed.   It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  this  divis- 
ion was  much  older  than  the  time  of  Sesoatris  (Cham- 
poUton^  fEpypte,  dee.,  1,  71),  and  the  account  given 
by  Strsbo,  respecting  the  hall*  of  the  labyrinth,  would 
seem  to  confirm  this.  The  geographer  informs  us,  that 
the  halls  of  this  structure  coincided  with  the  number 
of  the  names,  and  the  building  would  seem  to  have  oc- 
cupied a  central  position  with  respect  to  these  various 
districts,  having  eighteen  nomes  to  the  north,  and  as 
many  to  the  south,  and  thus  answering  a  civil  as  well 
as  a  religious  purpose.    (Ritter,  Erdkunde,  2d  cd.,  1, 
704  )    U  nder  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies  the  num- 
ber of  the  nomes  became  enlarged,  partly  by  reason  of 
the  new  and  improved  state  of  things  in  that  quarter 
of  Egypt  where  Alcxandrea  was  situated,  partly  by  the 
addition-  of  the  Oases  to  Egypt,  and  partly  also  by  the 
ii'.r rations  which  an  active  commerce  had  produced 
along  the  borders  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.    A  change  also 
took  place,  about  this  same  period,  in  the  three  main 
flrvisaons  of  the  land.    Lower  Egypt  now  no  longer 
confined  itself  to  the  limits  of  the  Delta,  but  hail  its 
extent  enlarged  by  an  addition  of  some  of  the  neigh- 
boring nomes.    In  like  manner,  Upper  Egypt,  or  the 
Tbrbais,  received  a  portion  of  what  had  formerly  been 
included  within  the  limits  of  Middle  Egypt,  so  that 
evestsally  but  seven  nomes  remained  to  this  last-men- 
tioned section  of  country,  which  therefore  received  the 
name  of  HepUnomu.    (.Wanner*,  Geogr.,  10,  1,  303.) 


Under  the  Roman  dominion,  Thebais  alone  was  re- 
garded as  a  separate  division  of  the  country  ;  all  the 
rest  of  the  land  obtained  no  farther  division  than  that 
produced  by  its  nomes.  Hence  Pliny  (5.  9).  after 
mentioning  eleven  nomes  as  forming  the  district  of 
Thebais,  speaks  of  the  country  around  Pelusium  as 
consisting  of  four  others,  and  then,  without  any  other 
division,  enumerates  thirty  nomes  in  the  rest  of  Egypt. 
At  this  time,  then,  the  nomes  had  increased  to  45. 
They  became  still  farther  increased,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  by  various  subdivisions  of  the  older  ones, 
nonce  we  find  Ptolemy  enumerating  still  more  nomes 
than  Pliny,  while  he  omits  the  mention  of  others  re- 
corded by  the  latter,  which  probably  existed  no  longer 
in  his  own  days.  At  a  still  later  period  we  hear  little 
more  of  the  nomes.  A  new  division  of  the  country 
took  place  under  the  Eastern  empire.  An  imperial 
Prefect  exercised  sway  over  not  only  Egypt,  but  also 
Libya  as  far  as  Cyrenc,  while  a  Comes  militant  had 
charge  of  the  forces.  The  power  of  the  latter  extend- 
ed over  all  Egypt  as  far  as  Ethiopia,  but  a  Dux,  who 
was  dependant  on  him,  exercised  particular  control 
over  the  Thebais.  This  arrangement  seems  to  have 
been  introduced  in  the  time  oftho  Emperor  Thcodo- 
sius,  as  appears  from  the  language  of  the  Notitia. 
From  this  time,  the  whole  of  Middle  Egypt,  previously 
named  Heptanorais,  boro  the  name  of  Arcadia,  in  hon- 
our of  Arcadius,  eldest  son  of  Theodosius.  A  new 
province  had  also  arisen  a  considerable  time  before 
this,  named  Auguslamntca,  from  its  lying  chiefly  along 
the  Nile.  It  comprised  the  eastern  half  of  the  Delta, 
together  with  a  portion  of  Arabia  as  far  as  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  and  also  the  cities  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  as 
far  as  the  Syrian  frontier.  Its  capital  was  Pelusium. 
The  name  of  this  province  is  mentioned  by  the  eccle- 
siastical writers  as  early  as  the  time  of  Constantine, 
and  it  occurs  also  in  the  history  of  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus  (22,  16).  About  the  time  of  Justinian,  in  the 
sixth  century,  the  position  of  the  various  archbishop 
rics  and  bishoprics,  all  subject  to  tho  patriarchate  of 
Alcxandrea,  gave  rise  to  a  new  distribution  of  provin- 
ccs.  The  territory  of  Alcxandrea,  with  tho  western 
portion  of  the  Delta  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ostium  Ca- 
ll opi  cum,  was  called  "  The  First  Egypt,"  and  the 
more  eastern  part,  as  far  as  tho  Ostium  Phatncticum, 
was  termed  "  The  Second  Egypt."  Tho  northeast- 
ern quarter  of  the  Delta,  on  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the 
Nile,  together  with  the  eastern  tract  as  fhr  as  the  Aia- 
bian  Gulf,  received  the  appellation  of  "  The  First  Au- 
gUBtamnica,"  and  had  Pelusium  for  its  capital.  The 
inner  part  of  the  western  Delta,  as  far  as  the  Ostium 
Phatncticum,  was  named  "The  Second  Augustam- 
nica."  Its  capital  was  I^eontopolis.  Thus  the  Delta, 
with  the  country  immediately  adjacent,  embraced  four 
small  provinces.  Middle  Egypt  still  retained  a  large 
of  its  previous  extent,  under  the  name  of  Mid- 
Egypt  or  Arcadia  (Mftrn  Afyvirroc,  7  'A/wtadio). 
Memphis  belonged  to  it  as  the  northernmost  state  ; 
but  it  was  by  this  timo  greatly  sunk  in  importance, 
and  Oxyrynchus  had  succeeded  it  as  the  metropolis. 
Amid  all  these  changes,  the  Thebais  was  continually 
regarded  as  a  separate  district.  It  now  received  new 
accessions  from  the  north,  and  a  double  appellation 
arose.  Tho  northern  and  smaller  portion,  which  had 
originally  formed  a  part  of  Middle  Egypt,  was  called 
"The  First  Thebais."  To  it  was  appended  the  Oa- 
sis Magna,  and  its  metropolis  was  Antsopolis.  The 
southern  regions  as  fhr  as  Phils?  and  That  is,  including 
a  small  part  of  Ethiopia,  formed  "  The  Second  The- 
bais." its  capital  was  Coptos.  It  seems  unnecessary 
to  pursue  the  subsequent  changes  that  gradually  en- 
sued, especially  as  they  are  of  no  peculiar  importance 
cither  in  point  of  history  or  geography.  (Compare 
Hierocles,  Synekdemos ;  in  Wcssclings  Rom.  Itin., 
Arnst.,  1735,  4to.— Mannert,  Gcogr.,  10,  1,  305,  stqj  ) 
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5.  Population  of  Egypt. 

Diodorus  Siculus  (1, 31)  states,  on  the  authority  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  records,  that  the  land  contained, 
in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  more  than  18,000  cities 
and  villages.  The  same  writer  informs  us,  that,  in 
the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  the  number  was  above 
30,000.  In  this  latter  statement,  however,  there  is  an 
evident  exaggeration.  Theocritus  (Idyll  17, 82,  scqq  ) 
assigns  to  Ptolemy  PhilauVlphus  the  sovereignty  over 
33,333  cities.  In  this  also  there  is  exaggeration,  but 
not  of  so  offensive  a  character  as  in  the  former  case, 
since  the  sway  of  Philadelphia  did,  in  fact,  extend 
over  other  countries  besides  Egypt ;  such  as  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  Pamphylia,  Carta,  dec.  Pomponius 
Mela  (I,  9),  and  Pliny  (5,  9),  who  frequently  copies 
him,  confine  themselves  with  good  reason  to  a  more 
moderate  number.  According  to  them,  the  Egyptians 
occupied,  in  the  time  of  A  man  is,  30,000  cities.  This 
number  is  borrowed  from  Herodotus  (2,  77),  and  may 
be  made  to  correspond  with  that  first  given  from  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  if  we  take  into  consideration  that  Ama- 
sis  had  extended  his  sway  over  Cyrcnaica  also,  and 
that  this  may  serve  to  swell  the  number  as  given  by 
Herodotus,  Mela,  and  Pliny,  leaving  about  18,000  for 
Egypt  itself.  Diodorus  Siculus  (/.  c.)  gives  the  an- 
cient population  of  the  country  as  seven  millions,  an 
estimate  which  does  not  appear  excessive,  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  lands.  The  number  would 
seem  to  have  been  somewhat  increased  during  the 
reign  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  to  have  continued  so  under 
the  Roman  sway,  since  we  find  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud. 
2,  16)  estimating  the  population  of  Egypt,  in  the  time 
of  Vespasian,  at  7,500,000,  without  counting  that  of 
Alexandrca,  which,  according  to  Diodorus  (17,  52), 
was  300,000,  exclusive  of  slaves.  When  we  read, 
however,  in  the  same  Diodorus  (1,  31),  that  in  his 
days  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  amounted  to  "  not  less 
than  three  millions"  (ovk  i'Aarrove  that  rpiaKootuv  sc. 
pvpiudov),  we  must  regard  this  number  as  the  interpo- 
lation of  a  scribe,  and  must  consider  Diodorus  as  mere- 
ly wishing  to  convey  this  idea,  that,  in  more  ancient 
times,  the  population  was  said  to  have  been  seven  mil- 
lions, and  that  in  his  own  days  it  was  not  inferior  to  this. 
(Tow  6t  ovfrrravrof  "kaov  to  pev  valxiibv  Qaot  ycyovevat 
ntpl  hrranoatac  pvpiaSac,  Kal  icaf?  r/fiuc  6i  ovk  iXur- 
rove  elwu  [rpia.nooiuv].  Compare  Wcsseltng,  ad 
loc. — Manner  t,  10,  2,  309,  teqq.) 

6.  Complexion  and  Physical  Structure  of  the 
Egyptians. 

A  few  remarks  relative  to  the  physical  character  of 
this  singular  people,  may  form  no  uninteresting  prel- 
ude to  their  national  history.  There  are  two  sources 
of  information  respecting  the  physical  character  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  These  arc,  first,  the  descriptions 
of  their  persons  incidentally  to  be  met  with  in  the  an- 
cient writers  ;  and,  secondly,  the  numerous  remains 
of  paintings  and  sculptures,  as  well  as  of  human  bodies, 
preserved  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Egypt.  It  is  not 
easy  to  reconcile  the  evidence  derived  from  these  dif- 
ferent quarters.  The  principal  data  from  which  a 
judgment  is  to  be  formed  arc  as  follows:  1.  Accounts 
given  by  the  ancients.  If  we  were  to  judge  from  the 
remarks  in  some  passages  of  the  ancient  writers  alone, 
we  should  perhaps  be  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  Egyp- 
tians were  a  woolly-haired  and  black  people,  like  the 
negroes  of  Guinea.  There  is  a  well-known  passage 
of  Herodotus  (2,  104),  which  has  often  been  cited  to 
this  purpose.  The  authority  of  this  historian  is  of  the 
more  weight,  as  he  had  travelled  in  Egypt,  and  was, 
therefore,  well  acquainted,  from  his  own  observation, 
with  the  appearance  of  the  people ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  he  is  in  general  very  accurate  and  faithful 
in  relating  the  facts  and  describing  the  objects  which 
fell  under  his  personal  observation.  In  his  account 
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of  the  people  of  Colchis,  he  says,  that  they  were  a 
colony  of  Egyptians,  and  he  supports  his  opinion  by  this 
argument,  that  they  were  peMyxpotc  nai  ovaotmxcc, 
or,  "  black  in  complexion,  and  woolly-haired."  These 
are  exactly  the  words  used  in  the  description  of  un- 
doubted negroes.    The  same  Colchians,  it  may  be 

■  observed,  are  mentioned  by  Pindar  (Pyth.  4,  377) 
as  being  black,  with  the  epithet  of  kt).atiQirtc,  on 
which  passage  the  scholiast  observes,  that  the  Col- 
chians were  black,  and  that  their  dusky  hue  was  at- 
tributed to  their  descent  from  the  Egyptians,  who  were 
of  the  same  complexion.  Herodotus,  in  another  place 
(2,  57),  alludes  to  the  complexion  of  the  Egyptians, 
as  if  it  was  very  strongly  marked,  and,  indeed,  as  if 
they  were  quite  black.  A  ftcr  relating  the  fable  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Dodonean  oracle  by  a  black  pigeon, 
which  had  fled  from  Thebes  in  Egypt,  and  uttered  its 
prophecies  from  the  oaks  at  Dodona,  he  adds  his  con- 
jecture respecting  the  true  meaning  of  the  tale.  He 
supposes  the  oracle  to  have  been  instituted  by  a  female 
captive  from  the  Thcbaid,  who  was  enigmatically  dc- 

|  scribed  an  a  bird,  and  subjoins,  that,  "by  representing 
the  bird  as  black,  they  marked  that  the  woman  was  an 
Egyptian."  Some  other  writers  have  left  us  expres- 
sions equally  strong.  vEschylus,  in  the  Supplices 
(p.  722,  scqq.),  mentions  the  crew  of  an  Egyptian 
bark,  as  seen  from  an  eminence  on  shore.  The  per- 
son who  espies  them  concludes  them  to  be  Egyptians 
from  their  black  complexion  : 

irptirovoi  6'  uvipec  \ylot  peXayx^oic 
•jvtoiot  XevKuv  in  irenAupuruv  ideiv. 

There  are  other  passages  in  ancient  writers,  in 
which  the  Egyptians  are  mentioned  as  a  swarthy  peo- 
ple, which  might  with  equal  propriety  be  applied  to  a 
perfect  black,  or  to  a  brown  or  dusky  Nubian.  We 
nave,  in  one  of  the  dialogues  of  Lucian  (Navigium  sen 
Vota. — vol.  8,  157,  ed.  mp.),  a  ludicrous  description 
of  a  young  Egyptian,  who  is  represented  as  belong- 
ing to  the  crew  of  a  trading  vessel  at  the  Pircus.  It 
is  said  of  him,  that,  "  besides  being  black,  he  had  pro- 
jecting lips,  and  was  very  slender  in  the  legs,  and  that 
his  hair  and  the  curls  bushed  up  behind  marked  him 
to  be  of  servile  rank.  The  words  of  the  original  are, 
oi'Toc  6i  npbc  Ttfi  fitXuyxpovc  thai,  xai  irpoxciAoc  lo~ 

ti,  Kal  Atirrdc  uyav  roiv  okcaoIv,  17  Kopn  6i, 

Kal  ir  Tolziau  6  irXoKapoc  avpeoirrtpapivoc,  ovk  Iacv- 
Qipibv  ptatv  avrdv  tivat.  The  expression,  however, 
which  is  here  applied  to  the  hair,  seems  rather  to 
agree  with  the  description  of  the  bushy  curls  wom  by 
the  Nouba,  than  with  the  woolly  heads  of  negroes. 
Mr.  Ecght  in  speaking  of  the  Barabras,  near  Syene, 
says,  "The  hair  of  the  men  is  sometimes  frizzled  at 
the  sides,  and  stiffened  with  grease,  so  as  perfectly  to 
resemble  the  extraordinary  projection  on  the  head  of 
the  Sphinx.  But  the  make  of  the  limbs  corresponds 
with  the  negro."  (Lcgh's  Tynels  in  Egypt,  p.  98.) 
In  another  physical  peculiarity  the  Egyptian  race  is 
described  as  resembling  the  negro.  iElian  (Hut. 
Anim.  7,  12)  informs  us,  that  the  Egyptians  used  to 
boast  that  their  women,  immediately  after  they  were 
delivered, could  rise  from  their  beds,  and  go  about  their 
domestic  labour.  Some  of  these  passages  arc  very 
strongly  expressed,  as  if  the  Egyptians  were  negroes ; 
and  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  if  they  really  were 
such,  it  is  singular  we  do  not  find  more  frequent  allu- 
sion to  the  fact.  The  Hebrews  were  a  fair  people, 
fairer  at  least  than  the  Arabs.  Yet,  in  all  the  inter- 
course they  had  with  Egypt,  we  never  find  in  the  sa- 
cred history  the  least  intimation  that  the  Egyptians 
were  negroes ;  not  even  on  the  remarkable  occasion 
of  ttys  marriage  of  Solomon  with  the  daughter  of  Pha- 
raoh. Were  a  modern  historian  to  record  the  nuptials 
of  a  European  monarch  with  the  daughter  of  a  negro 
king,  such  a  circumstance  would  surely  find  its  place 
And  since  Egypt  was  so  closely  connected,  first  with 
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Grecian  affairs  when  under  the  Ptolemies,  and  after- 
ward with  the  rest  of  Europe  when  it  had  become  a 
Roman  province,  it  is  very  singular,  on  the  supposition 
that  this  nation  was  so  remarkably  different  from  the 
rest  of  mankind,  that  we  have  no  allusion  to  it.  We 
wliiom  find  the  Egyptians  spoken  of  as  a  very  peculiar 
race  of  men.    These  circumstances  induce  us  to  hes- 
itate in  explaining  the  expressions  of  the  ancients  in 
that  very  strong  sense  in  which  they  at  first  strike  us. 
—2.  The  second  class  of  data,  from  which  we  may 
form  a  judgment  on  this  subject,  are  Paintings  in 
Temple*,  and  other  remains.    If  we  may  judge  of  the 
complexion  of  the  Egyptians  from  the  numerous  point- 
ings found  in  the  recesses  of  temples,  and  in  the  tombs 
of  the  kings  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  which  the  colours  are 
preserved  in  a  very  frrsh  state,  we  must  conclude  that 
the  general  complexion  of  this  people  was  a  chocolate, 
or  a  red  copper  colour.    This  may  be  seen  in  the 
coloured  6gures  given  by  Belzoni,  and  in  numerous 
plates  in  the  splendid  "  Description  dc  1'Egypte." 
This  red  colour  is  evidently  intended  to  represent  the 
complexion  of  the  people,  and  is  not  put  on  in  the  want 
of  a  lighter  paint  or  flesh  colour :  for  when  the  limbs 
or  bodies  are  represented  as  seen  through  a  thin  veil, 
the  tint  used  resembles  the  complexion  of  Europeans 
The  same  shade  might  have  been  generally  adopted 
if  a  darker  one  had  not  been  preferred,  as  more  truly 
representing  the  natural  complexion  of  the  Egyptian 
rare.   (Compare  Belzoni'*  Remarks,  p.  239.)  Female 
figures  are  sometimes  distinguished  by  a  yellow  or 
tawny  colour,  and  hence  it  is  probable  that  the  shade 
of  Mxnplexion  w  as  lighter  in  those  who  were  protected 
from  the  sun.    A  very  curious  circumstance  in  the 
paintings  found  in  Egyptian  temples  remains  to  be 
noticed.    Besides  the  red  figures,  which  are  evidently 
meant  to  represent  the  Egyptians,  there  arc  other  fig- 
ures which  are  of  a  black  colour.    Sometimes  these 
represent  captives  or  slaves,  perhaps  from  the  negro 
countries ;  but  there  are  also  paintings  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind,  which  occur  chiefly  in  Upper  Egypt,  and 
particularly  on  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  In 
these  the  black  and  the  red  figures  hold  a  singular  re- 
lation to  each  other.   Both  have  the  Egyptian  costume, 
and  the  habits  of  priests,  while  tho  black  figures  are 
represented  as  conferring  on  the  red  the  instruments 
and  rrmbols  of  the  sacerdotal  office.    "  This  singular 
representation,"  savs  Mr.  Hamilton,  "which  is  often 
repeated  in  all  the  Egyptian  temples,  but  only  hero  at 
Phils  and  at  Elephantine  with  this  distinction  of  col- 
our, may  very  naturally  be  supposed  to  commemorate 
the  transmission  of  religious  fables  and  the  social  in- 
stitutions from  the  tawny  Ethiopians  to  the  compara- 
tive// fair  Egyptians."    It  consists  of  three  priests, 
two  of  whom,  with  black  faces  and  hands,  ore  repre- 
sented as  pouring  from  two  jars  strings  of  alternate 
sceptres  of  Osiris  and  cruets  ansatce  over  the  head  of 
another  whose  face  is  red.    There  are  other  paintings 
which  seem  to  be  nearly  of  the  same  purport.    In  the 
temple  of  Phils*,  the  sculptures  frequently  depict  two 
person*  who  equally  represent  the  characters  and  sym- 
bols of  Osiris,  and  two  persons  equally  answering  to 
those  of  Isis ;  but  in  both  cases  one  is  invariably  much 
older  than  the  other,  and  appears  to  be  the  superior 
divinity.    Mr.  Hamilton  conjectures  that  such  figures 
represent  the  communication  of  religious  rites  from 
Ethiopia  to  Egypt,  and  the  inferiority  of  the  Egyptian 
Osiris     In  these  delineations  there  is  a  very  marked 
and  positive  distinction  between  the  black  figures  and 
tho«e  of  fairer  complexion ;  the  former  are  most  fre- 
qcratly  conferring  the  symbols  of  divinity  and  sov- 
emjrnty  on  the  other.    Besides  these  paintings  de- 
scried by  Mr.  Hamilton,  there  are  frequent  repetitions 
of  a  ifry  singular  representation,  of  which  different 
examples  may  be  seen  in  the  beautiful  plates  of  the 
**  Description  de  1'Egypte."    In  these  it  is  plain,  that 
tie  idea  meant  to  be  conveyed  can  be  nothing  else  than 
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this,  that  the  red  Egyptians  were  connected  by  kindrjef, 
and  were,  in  fact,  the  descendants  of  a  black  race,  prob- 
ably the  Ethiopian .  (Compare  plate  92  of  the  work  just 
alluded  to,  and  also  plates  84  and  86  )  In  the  samo 
volume  of  the  "  Description  de  1'Egyple"  is  a  plato 
representing  a  painting  at  Eilithyia.  Numerous  fig- 
ures of  the  people  are  seen.  It  is  remarkable  that 
their  hair  is  black  and  curled.  "  Les  cheveux  noirs 
ct  Irises,  sans  etre  court  et  crepus  comme  ceux  des 
Nogrcs."  This  is  probably  a  correct  account  of  tho 
hair  of  the  Egyptian  race. — 3.  The  third  class  of  data 
for  the  present  investigation  is  obtained  from  tho 
form  of  the  scull.  In  reference  to  the  form  of  tho 
scull  among  the  ancient  Egyptians, and  their  osteologi- 
cal  characters  in  general,  there  is  no  want  of  informa- 
tion. The  innumerable  mummies,  in  which  the  whole 
nation  may  be  said  to  have  remained  entire  to  modem 
times,  afford  sufficient  means  of  ascertaining  tho  true 
form  of  the  race  and  all  its  varieties.  Blumenuach,  who 
has  collected  much  information  on  everything  relating 
to  the  history  of  mummies,  in  his  excellent "  Beytrago 
aur  Naturgeschichte,"  concludes  with  a  remark  that 
tho  Egyptian  race,  in  his  opinion,  contains  three  varie- 
ties. These  are,  first,  the  Ethiopian  form ;  secondly, 
the  44  Hindus-artige,"  or  a  figure  resembling  the  Hin- 
dus ;  and,  thirdly,  the  44  Berber-ahnliche,"  or,  more 
properly,  Berbcnn-ahnliche,  a  form  similar  to  that 
of  the  Berbers  or  Bcrberins.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  Blumenbach  has  been  led  to  adopt  this 
opinion,  not  so  much  from  the  mummies  he  has  exam- 
ined, as  from  the  remains  of  ancient  arts  and  from 
historical  testimonies.  As  far  as  their  osteologies! 
characters  are  concerned,  it  docs  not  appear  that  the 
Egyptians  differed  very  materially  from  Europeans. 
They  certainly  had  not  the  character  of  the  scull  which 
belonged  to  the  negroes  in  the  western  parts  of  Africa ; 
and  if  any  approximation  to  the  negro  scull  existed 
among  them,  it  must  have  been  rare  and  in  no  great 
degree.  Sommering  has  described  tho  heads  of  four 
mummies  seen  by  him ;  two  of  them  differed  in  nothing 
from  tho  European  formation ;  the  third  had  only  one 
African  character,  viz.,  that  of  a  larger  space  marked 
out  for  the  temporal  muscle  ;  tho  characters  of  the 
fourth  arc  not  particularized.  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  whose 
work  (Lectures  on  Physiology,  p.  299,  Am.  ed.)  the 
above  evidence  of  Sommering  is  cited,  has  collected 
a  variety  of  statements  respecting  the  form  of  the  head 
in  the  mummies  deposited  in  tho  museums  and  other 
collections  in  several  countries.  He  observes,  that 
in  the  mummies  of  females  seen  by  Denon,  in  those 
from  the  Theban  catacombs  engraved  in  the  great 
French  work,  and  in  several  sculls  and  casts  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Leach,  the  ostcological  character  is 
entirely  European  ;  lastly,  he  adduces  the  strong  evi- 
dence of  Cuvier,  who  says,  that  he  has  examined  in 
Paris,  and  in  the  various  collections  of  Europe,  more 
than  fifty  heads  of  mummies,  and  that  not  one  among 
them  presented  the  characters  of  the  negro  or  Hot- 
I  ten'.ot.  (Lawrence'' s  Lectures,  p.  301. — Observations 
sur  le  cadavre  de  la  Venus  Hottentotle,  par  M.  Cuvier, 
Mem.  du  Museum  d'Htst.  Natur.,  3,  173,  seaq.)  It 
could  therefore  be  only  in  the  features,  as  far  as  they 
depend  on  the  soft  part,  that  the  Egyptians  bore  any 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  negro.  And  the  saint 
thing  might  probably  be  affirmed  of  several  other  na- 
tions, who  must  be  reckoned  among  the  native  Afri- 
cans. Particularly  it  might  be  asserted  of  the  Berberins 
or  Nubians  already  mentioned,  and  of  some  tribes  of 
Abyssinians.  A  similar  remark  might  be  made  of  the 
Copts.  In  neither  of  these  races  is  it  at  all  probable 
that  the  scull  would  exhibit  any  characteristic  of  the 
negro.  It  is  here,  then,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
nearest  representatives  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and 
Ethiopians,  and  particularly  to  the  Copts,  who  arc  de- 
scended from  tho  former,  and  to  tho  copper-coloured 
races  resembling  the  Bcrberins  or  Nubians.  Deno"* 
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makes  mention  of  the  resemblance  which  the  Copts 
bear  to  the  human  figures  painted  or  sculptured  among 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Egypt.    He  adds  the  following 
remarks.    "  As  to  the  character  of  the  human  figure, 
as  the  Egyptians  borrowed  nothing  from  other  nations, 
they  could  only  copy  from  their  own,  which  is  rather 
delicate  than  fine.    The  female  forms,  however,  re- 
sembled the  figures  of  beautiful  women  of  the  present 
day  ;  round  and  voluptuous ;  a  small  nose,  the  eyes 
long,  half  shut,  and  turned  up  at  the  outer  angle  like 
those  of  all  persons  whoso  sight  is  habitually  fatigued 
by  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  or  the  dazzling  white- 
ness of  snow ;  the  checks  round  and  rather  thick, 
the  lips  full,  the  mouth  large,  but  cheerful  and  smiling ; 
displaying,  in  short,  the  African  character,  of  which 
the  negro  is  the  exaggerated  picture,  though  perhaps 
the  original  type."   The  visages  carved  and  painted 
on  the  heads  of  the  sarcophagi  may  be  supposed  to 
give  an  idea  of  an  Egyptian  countenance.    In  these 
there  is  a  certain  roundness  and  flatness  of  the  features, 
and  the  whole  countenance,  which  strongly  resembles 
the  description  of  the  Copts,  and  in  some  degree  that 
of  the  Oerberins.    The  colour  of  these  visages  is  the 
red  coppery  hue  of  the  last-mentioned  people,  and  is 
nearly  the  same,  though  not  always  so  dark,  as  that 
of  the  figures  painted  in  the  temples  and  catacombs. 
.The  most  puzzling  circumstance  in  this  comparison 
refers  to  the  hair.    The  Copts  are  said  to  have  frizzled 
or  somewhat  crisp,  though  not  woolly,  liair.    The  old 
Egyptians,  as  well  as  the  Ethiopians,  are  termed  by 
the  Greeks  ovXorptxec.    But  tho  hair  found  in  mum- 
mies is  generally,  if  not  always,  in  flowing  ringlets, 
as  long  and  as  smooth  as  that  of  any  European.  Its 
colour,  which  is  often  brown,  may  depend  on  art,  or 
the  substance  used  in  embalming.    But  the  texture  is 
different  from  what  we  should  expect  it  to  be,  cither 
from  the  statements  of  ancient  writers,  or  from  the 
description  of  the  races  now  existing  in  the  same 
countries.  —  Conclusion.    From  what  has  been  ad- 
duced, wo  may  consider  it  as  tolerably  well  proved, 
that  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  were  natives  of  the 
same  race,  whose  abodes,  from  the  earliest  periods  of 
history,  were  the  regions  bordering  on  the  Nile. 
These  nations  were  not  negroes,  such  as  the  negroes 
of  Guinea,  though  they  boro  some  resemblance  to 
that  description  of  men,  at  least  when  compared 
with  the  people  of  Europe.    This  resemblance,  how- 
ever, did  not  extend  to  the  shape  of  the  scull,  in  any 
great  degree  at  least,  or  in  the  majority  of  instances. 
It  perhaps  only  depended  on  a  complexion  and  physi- 
ognomy similar  to  those  of  the  Copts  and  Nubians. 
These  races  partake,  in  a  certain  degree,  of  the  Afri- 
can countenance.    The  hair  in  the  Ethiopians  and 
Egyptians  must  sometimes  have  been  of  a  more  crisp 
or  bushy  kind  than  that  which  is  often  found  in  mum- 
mies ;  for  such  is  the  case  in  respect  to  the  Copts, 
and  the  description  of  the  Egyptians  by  all  ancient 
writers  obliges  us  to  adopt  this  conclusion.    In  com- 
plexion it  seems  probable  that  the  race  was  a  coun- 
terpart of  the  Foulahs,  in  the  west  of  Africa,  nearly  in 
the  same  latitude.    The  blacker  Foulahs  resemble  in 
complexion  the  darkest  people  of  the  Nile  ;  they  arc 
of  a  deep  brown  or  mahogany  colour.    Tho  fairest  of 
the  Foulahs  are  not  darker  than  the  Copts,  or  even 
than  some  Europeans.    Other  instances  of  as  great 
a  variety  may  be  found  among  the  African  nations, 
within  the  limits  of  one  race,  as  in  tho  Dishuane  Kaf- 
fers,  who  are  of  a  clear  brown  colour,  while  the  Kaf- 
fers  of  Natal  on  the  coast  are  of  a  jet  black.  From 
some  remarks  of  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  birth  of  fair,  and  even  red-haired  indi- 
viduals occasionally  happened  in  the  Egyptian  race. 
Both  these  writers  say,  that  Typhon  was  irv/5poc,  or 
red-hatred ;  the  formor  adds  that  a  few  of  the  native 
Egyptians  were  of  tlwt  appearance  :  a/iyovc  nvue. 
(Diod.  Sic.,  1,  83.— Hut.,  de  Is.  ct  Os.,  p.  363.— 


Prichard's  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  I,  310,  seqq., 
2dcd.) 

7.  Origin  of  Egyptian  Civilization, 

The  question  that  now  presents  itself  is  one  of  a 
singularly  interesting  character.    Whence  arose  the 
arts  and  civilization  of  Egypt !  Were  they  indigenous, 
or  did  they  come  to  her  as  the  gift  of  another  land  \ 
Everything  seems  to  countenance  the  idea  that  civil- 
ization came  gradually  down  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
from  the  borders  of  Ethiopia  to  the  shores  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. It  would  appear,  that  when  the  arts  of  civ- 
ilized life  were  first  introduced  into  Upper  Egypt,  the 
lower  section  of  this  country  formed  merely  a  vast  mo- 
rass or  gulf  of  the  sea,  and  that  they  followed  in  their 
progressive  development  the  course  of  tho  stream. 
(Compare  Herodotus,  2,  4  —  Id.  tbid.  5  —  Id.  tbid.  11, 
seqq.—Diod.  Sic.  1,  34  ;  and  the  memoirs  of  Girard, 
Andrcossy,  dec,,  in  the  Description  dc  I'Egypte.  Com- 
pare also  the  remarks  in  the  present  volume  under  the 
article  Delta.)    Monuments,  tradition,  analogies  of 
every  kind,  arc  here  in  accordance  with  natural  prob- 
abilities.   There  was  a  period  when  tho  names  of 
Ethiopia  and  Egypt  were  confounded  together,  when 
the  two  nations  were  thought  to  form  but  a  single 
people.    (Compare  the  proofs  of  this  assertion,  as  col- 
lected and  discussed  by  Creuzer,  Commeniat.  Hcrwlot., 
p.  178,  scqq.,  in  opposition  to  Champoliion  the  youn- 
ger ;  and  also  the  remarks  in  the  present  volume,  un- 
der tho  articles  ..Ethiopia  and  Meroe.)    In  all  the  re- 
citals and  legends  of  tho  earliest  antiquity,  the  Egyp- 
tians are  associated  with  tho  Ethiopians,  and  to  the  lat- 
ter is  assigned  a.distinguishcd  character  for  wisdom, 
knowledge,  and  piety,  which  testifies  to  their  priority 
in  the  order  of  civilization.    (Compare  Ilecren,  ldccn, 
2,  1,  314,  405,  dec.)   We  sec  also  the  common  tradi- 
tions of  the  two  nations  referring  to  Meroe  the  origin 
of  most  of  the  cities  of  Upper  Egypt,  and,  among  oth- 
ers, of  Thebes.    It  is  to  Meroe,  its  ancient  metropolis, 
that  Thebes  attaches  itself,  when,  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  their  commercial  interests,  they  send  a  col- 
ony to  found,  in  the  midst  of  tho  deserts,  a  new  city 
of  Ammon.    (Herod.  2,  42  —  Diod.  Sic.  2,  3.)  The 
same  institutions,  a  similar  religion,  language,  and 
mode  of  writing,  together  with  manners  most  strongly 
resembling  one  another,  attest  the  primitive  connexion 
that  subsisted  between  these  three  sacred  cities,  though, 
so  widely  apart.    It  appears,  then,  that  a  sacred  caste, 
established  from  a  remote  period  on  the  borders  of  tho 
Nile,  in  the  island,  or,  rather,  peninsula  formed  by  the 
Astapus  and  Astaboras,  sent  forth  gradually  its  sacer- 
dotal colonies,  carrying  with  them  agriculture  and  the 
first  arts  of  civilized  life,  along  the  regions  to  the  north, 
and  that  these,  proceeding  slowly  onward,  passed 
eventually  the  cataract  of  Syene,  and  entered  upon  tho 
valley  of  Egypt.    Placing  commerce  under  the  safe- 
guard of  religion,  and  subjugating  the  inhabitants  of  tho 
regions  to  winch  they  canto,  more  by  the  benefits  they 
conferred  than  by  any  exercise  of  force,  these  stran- 
gers became  at  last  the  controlling  power  of  the  land, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  brilliant  character  in 
tho  annals  of  civilization  which  has  acquired  for  Egypt 
so  imperishable  a  name.    (Compare  Heeren,  Ideen,  2, 
1,  363,  seqq.— Id.  ibid.  2,  532,  seqq.—Gocrrcs,  My~ 
thengeschtehte,  2,  331,  seqq. —  Creuzer,  Commeniat 
Herodot.,  p.  178,  seqq. — Id.  Symbolik,  par  GuigntauL, 
I,  2,  778,  sfffo.)    But  whence  came  the  civilization 
of  Meroe  ?— I  his  question  will  be  considered  in  a  dif- 
ferent article.    (Uji/.  Meroe.) 

8.  Egyptian  History. 

The  Egyptians,  like  the  Hindus  and  Persians,  had 
allegorical  traditions  among  them  respecting  the  in- 
troduction of  agriculture  and  the  first  beginnings  of 
civilization  in  their  country.  Such  were  the  Songs  of 
Isis,  whose  high  antiquity  is  attested  bv  Plato  (Ac  Lcgr. 
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i  —  Pt  a,  vol.  2,  p.  239,  td.  Beklut).    They  had,  in 
the  second  place,  epic  traditions,  a  kind  of  poetic  chron- 
icler, embracing  the  succession  of  high  priests,  and 
the  dynasties  of  the  Pharaohs,  or  monarch*  of  the 
country.    Such  were  the  volumes  of  papyrus,  which 
the  priests  unrolled  to  satisfy  the  questions  of  Herod- 
otus (2,  100).    We  would  err  greatly,  however,  were 
we  to  suppose  that  these  were  actual  histories.  They 
were  rather  a  species  of  heroic  tales,  intermingled  with 
religious  legends,  and  where  allegory  still  played  the 
chief  part,  u  in  the  Ramayan  and  Makabharat  of  the 
Hindus,  the  Sckaknamck  of  the  Persians,  and  the  tra- 
dition* of  the  Greeks  previous  to  the  return,  or  inva- 
sion, of  the  Heraclidc.    These  originals  arc  unfortu- 
nate fv  lust  for  us.    In  their  stead  we  have  the  sacred 
hooks  of  the  Hebrews,  which  offer  a  great  number 
of*  recitals  on  this  subject,  but  fragmentary  in  their 
nature,  without  development,  and  often  extremely 
vague.    Hence  it  is  difficult  to  conciliate  these  recit- 
al* with  those  of  the  Greeks,  which  are  in  general 
more  circumstantial  and  extended.    Some  time  before 
Herodotus,  Hippys  of  Khegium  and  other  travellers 
had  \  bated  Egypt.    Among  these  Hecata?ui  of  Miletus 
is  the  roo*.t  conspicuous.    He  travelled  thither  about 
the  59th  Olympiad,  and  described  particularly  the  up- 
per part  of  Egypt,  bestowing  especial  attention  on  the 
stale  or  city  of  Thebes,  and  the  history  of  its  kings. 
Hence  the  reason  why  Herodotus  says  so  littlo  on 
these  points-    (Creuzer,  fragm.  Hist.  Grtrc.  anttquu- 
tm,  p.  16,  teqq.—Schdll,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr  ,  2,  135,  aeqq.) 
About  the  same  period,  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos  also 
gave  a  description  of  Egypt.    (Hellanici  fragm.,  ed. 
Sturz  p.  39,  *eqq)   Herodotus  succeeded.  Visiting 
the  country  about  seventy  years  after  its  conquest  by 
the  Persian*,  he  traversed  the  whole  extent,  and  con- 
signed to  bis  great  work  all  that  he  had  seen,  all  that 
he  had  beard  from  the  priests,  as  well  with  regard  to 
the  monuments  as  the  history  of  Egypt,  and  added  to 
these  his  own  opinions  on  what  had  passed  under  his 
view  or  been  related  to  him  by  others.    (Herod.,  lib. 
1  ct  3  )    The  state  or  city  of  Memphis  is  the  principal 
subject  of  his  narrative.    After  him  came  Theopom- 
ptu  of  Chios,  Ephorus  of  Cums  (Fragm.,  cd.  Marx., 
p  213,  scqq  ),  Eudoxus  of  Cnidus,  and  Philistus  of 
Syracuse.    But  their  works  have  either  totally  perish- 
ed, or  at  best  only  a  few  fragments  remain.    At  a  la- 
ter period,  and  subsequent  to  the  founding  of  Alexan- 
dria, Hecatvus  of  Abdera  travelled  to  Thebes.  This 
took  place  under  the  first  Ptolemy.    (Crcuzer,  fragm., 
4.c ,  p.  *J8,  u<ft — Scholl,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  3,  21 1,  aeqq.) 
In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  two  centuries 
and  a  half  before  the  Christian  era,  Manetho.  an  Egyp- 
tian priest,  of  Heuopolis  in  Lower  Egypt,  wrote,  by 
order  of  that  prince,  the  history  of  his  own  country  in 
the  Greek  language,  translating  it,  as  he  states  himself, 
out  of  the  sacred  records.    Hm  work  is.  most  unfor- 
tunately, lost ;  but  the  fragments  which  have  been 
preserved  to  us  by  the  writings  of  Josephus,  in  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  as  well  as  by  the 
Christian  chronographists,  are,  if  entitled  to  confidence, 
of  the  highot  historical  value.    What  we  have  re- 
naming  of  the  work  of  Manetho  presents  us  with  a 
ehronologvial  iUt  of  the  successive  rulers  of  Egypt, 
hum  the  fin*  foundation  of  the  monarchy  to  the  time 
cf  Alexander  of  Macedon,  who  succeeded  the  Per- 
sians.   This  list  is  divided  into  thirty  dynasties.  It 
adginaily  contained  the  length  of  reign  as  well  as  the 
nasie  of  every  king  ;  but.  in  consequence  of  successive 
trarwrriptions,  variations  have  crept  in,  and  some  few 
cmaasuins  also  occur  in  the  record,  as  it  has  reached 
us  '.iir&ugh  the  medium  of  different  authors.  The 
of  Manetho,  adopted  with  confidence  by 
rejected  with  equal  confidence  by  others 
idJ  his  information  not  being  even  noticed 
of  ti*  modern  systematic  writers  on  Egyptian 
has  received  the  most  unquestionable  and 


decisive  testimony  of  his  general  fidelity  by  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  on  the  exist- 
ing monuments ;  so  much  so,  that,  by  the  accordance 
of  the  facts  attested  by  these  monuments  with  the  rec- 
ord of  the  historian,  we  have  reason  to  expect  the  en- 
tire restoration  of  the  annals  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy 
antecedent  to  the  Persian  conquest,  and  which,  indeed, 
is  already  accomplished  in  part.  (Quarterly  Journal 
of  Science,  Pino  Sertes,  vol.  1,  p.  180.)  The  next 
authority  after  Manetho  is  Eratosthenes.  He  was 
keeper  of  the  Alexandrcan  library  in  the  reign  of  Ptol- 
emy Euergetcs,  the  successor  to  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phia. Among  tho  few  fragments  of  his  works  which 
have  reached  us,  transmitted  through  the  Greek  histo- 
rians, is  a  catalogue  of  thirty-eight  or  thirty-nine  kings 
of  Thebes,  commencing  with  Mcncs  (who  is  mentioned 
by  the  other  authorities  also  as  the  first  monarch  of 
Egypt),  and  occupying  by  their  successive  reigns  1055 
years.  (Foreign  Quarterly,  No.  24,  p.  356.)  These 
names  are  stated  to  have  been  compiled  from  original 
records  existing  at  Thebes,  which  city  Eratosthenes 
visited  expressly  to  consult  them.  The  names  of  the 
first  two  kings  of  the  first  dynasty  of  Manetho  are  the 
same  with  those  of  the  first  two  kings  in  the  catalogue 
of  Eratosthenes  ;  but  the  remainder  of  the  catalogue 
presents  no  farther  accordance,  either  in  the  names  or 
in  the  duration  of  the  reigns.  Next  to  Herodotus^ 
Manetho,  and  Eratosthenes,  the  most  important  author- 
ity, in  relation  to  Egvpt  and  its  institutions,  is  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus,  who  lived  under  Cssar  and  Augustus,  and 
who,  independent  of  his  own  observations  and  his  re- 
searches on  the  spot,  refers  frequently,  in  this  part  of 
his  work,  to  the  old  Greek  lustorians,  and  particularly 
to  Hecatffius  of  Miletus,  after  whom  he  describes  th« 
ancient  kingdom  of  Thebes,  and  gives  an  account  of 
the  monuments  of  this  famous  city,  with  surprising 
fidelity.  (Description  de  CEgyjtte,  2,  69,  aeqq.—Cxtm- 
pare  Hcync,  Ac  fontibu*  Ihod.  Sic  in  Comment.  Soc. 
Gott.,  5,  104,  aeqq.)  Strabo,  the  celebrated  geogra- 
pher, visited  Egypt  in  the  suite  of  jElius  Gallus,  about 
the  commencement  of  our  era.  He  does  not  content 
himself,  however,  with  merely  recounting  what  fell 
under  his  own  personal  observation,  but  frequently  re- 
fers to  the  earlier  writers.  Plutarch,  in  many  of  his 
biographies,  and  especially  in  his  treatise  on  Isis  and 
Osiris ;  Philostratus,  in  his  life  of  Apollonius ;  Por- 
phyry, Iamblichus,  Horapollo,  and  many  other  writers, 
have' preserved  for  us  a  large  number  of  interesting 
particulars  relative  to  the  antiquities  and  the  religion 
of  Egypt. — We  have  already  alluded  to  the  quarter 
whence  the  gcrroe  of  Egyptian  civilization  is  supposed 
to  have  been  derived.  The  first  impression  having 
been  one  of  a  sacerdotal  character,  we  find  the  begin- 
nings of  Egyptian  history  partaking,  in  consequence, 
of  the  same.  Hence  the  tradition,  emanating  from 
the  priests  of  Egypt,  according  to  which  tho  supreme 
deities  first  reigned  over  the  country ;  then  those  of  the 
second  class  ;  after  these  tho  inferior  deities ;  then  the 
demigods  ;  and,  last  of  all,  men.  The  first  deity  that 
reigned  was  Knepk :  this  embraces  the  most  ancient 
period,  of  an  unknown  duration.  To  Kneph  succeed- 
ed Phtha,  who  has  for  his  clement,  fire,  and  whose 
reign  it  is  impossible  to  calculate.  Next  came  the 
Sun,  his  offspring,  who  reigned  thirty  thousand  years. 
After  him,  Cronos  (Saturn)  and  the  other  gods  occu- 
py, by  their  respective  rules,  a  period  of  three  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  years.  Then  suc- 
ceeded the  Cabiri,  or  planetary  gods  of  the  second 
class.  After  theso  came  the  demigods,  to  the  number 
of  eight,  of  whom  Osiris  wax  probably  regarded  as  the 
first.  After  the  gods  and  demigods  appeared  human 
kings  and  the  first  dynasty  of  Thebes,  composed  of 
thirty-seven  kings,  who  succeeded  one  another  for  the 
space  of  fourteen  hundred  years,  or,  according  to  oth- 
ers, one  thousand  and  fifty-five.  (Compare  Chron. 
Mgypt.  ap.  Euscb.,  The:  Temp.,  2,  p.  7,  and  Manetho 
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ap.  Sytuell.)  Gorres  thinks  that  these  thirty-seven  I 
kings,  who  are  given  as  so  many  mortals,  may  have 
been  nothing  else  but  the  thirty-seven  Decans,  with 
Menes  at  their  head ;  so  that,  by  rejecting  this  dynasty 
as  a  continuation  of  the  divine  dynasties,  those  of  a 
strictly  human  nature,  and,  with  them,  the  historical 
times  of  Egypt,  will  have  commenced,  according  to 
the  calculations  of  this  ingenious  and  profound  writer, 
2712  years  before  the  Christian  era.  (Gorres,  My- 
thengesckichtc,  vol.  2,  p.  412.  —  Compare  Crevzcr, 
Sytnbolik,  1,  469,  teqq.,  and  Guigniaut's  note,  1,  2, 
841.)  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  common  ac- 
count makes  Menes  to  have  been  the  first  human  king 
of  Egypt,  and  his  name  begins  the  dynasties  of  Thebes, 
of  This,  and  of  Memphis.  Menes  completed  the 
work  of  the  gods,  by  perfecting  the  arts  of  life,  and 
dictating  to  men  the  laws  he  had  received  from  the 
skies.  This  Menes,  or  Mcnas,  or  Mint*  (a  name 
which  Eratosthenes  makes  equivalent  to  Dionws,  i.  c., 
Jovialts),  can  hardly  be  an  historical  personage.  He 
resembles  a  sort  of  intermediate  king  between  the 
gods  and  the  human  kings  of  the  landB,  a  divine  type 
of  man,  a  symbol  of  intelligence  descended  from  the 
skies,  and  creating  human  society  upon  earth  ;  similar 
to  the  Menou  or  Ma  mm  of  India,  the  Minos  of  Crete, 
die.  He  is  a  conqueror,  a  legislator,  and  a  benefac- 
tor of  men,  like  Osiris- Hacchus ;  like  him  he  perish- 
es under  the  blows  of  Typhon,  for  he  was  killed  by  a 
hippopotamus,  the  emblem  of  this  evil  genius ;  like 
him,  moreover,  he  has  the  ox  for  his  symbol,  Mnc- 
vis  the  legislator  being  none  other  than  the  bull  Mnc- 
vis  of  Heliopolis.  (Compare  Volney,  Reckerches  svr 
Witt.  Ane.,  3,  282,  seqq.  —  Prichard's  Analysis  of 
Egyptian  Mythology,  p.  381.  —  Crcuzers  Symboltk, 
par  Guigniaut,  1,  2,  780.)  The  successor  of  Menes 
was  Thoth,  or  Athothcs,  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  in- 
vention of  writing  and  many  other  useful  arts.  \Vc 
have  in  the  fragments  of  Monctbo  a  full  list  of  two  dy- 
nasties seated  at  This,  at  the  head  of  the  first  of  which 
we  find  these  two  names.  These  two  dynasties  in- 
clude fifteen  kings,  and  may  therefore  have  continued 
about  400  years ;  the  duration  assigned  to  their  col- 
lective reigns,  in  Eusebius's  version  of  Manetho,  is 
554  years,  but  this  is  probably  too  long,  as  it  is  a  sum 
that  far  exceeds  what  would  be  the  result  of  a  similar 
series  of  generations  of  the  usual  length.  From  the 
time  of  Menes  to  that  of  Moeris,  Herodotus  leaves  us 
entirely  in  the  dark.  He  states  merely  (2,  100)  that 
the  priests  enumerated  between  them  330  kings. 
Diodorus  Siculus  (1,45)  counts,  in  an  interval  of  1400 
years  between  Menes  and  Busiris,  eight  kings,  sev- 
en of  whom  are  nameless,  but  the  last  was  Busiris 
II.  This  prince  is  succeeded  by  eight  descendants, 
six  of  whom  are  in  like  manner  nameless,  and  the 
seventh  and  eighth  are  both  called  Uchorcus.  From 
Uchorcus  to  Moeris  he  reckons  twelve  generations. 
Manetho,  on  the  other  hand,  reckons  between  Menes 
and  the  time  at  which  we  may  consider  his  history 
as  becoming  authentic,  sixteen  dynasties,  which  in- 
cludes nearly  three  thousand  years.  But,  whatever 
opinion  we  may  form  relative  to  these  obscure  and 
conflicting  statements,  whether  we  regard  these  early 
dynasties  as  collateral  and  contemporary  reigns  (  Creu- 
zer"s  Symboltk,  par  Guigniaut,  1,  2,  780),  or  as  be- 
longing merely  to  the  fabulous  periods  of  Egyptian 
history,  the  following  particulars  may  be  regarded  as 
tolerably  authentic.  Egypt,  during  this  interval,  had 
undergone  numerous  revolutions.  She  had  detached 
herself  from  Ethiopia ;  the  government,  wrested  from 
the  priestly  caste,  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
military  order ;  Thebes,  now  become  powerful  in  re- 
sources, and  afwrtinrf  her  independence,  had  com- 
menced, under  a  line  probably  of  native  princes,  her  ca- 
reer of  conquests  and  brilliant  undertakings.  On  a  sud- 
den, in  the  time  of  a  king  called,  by  Manetho,  Timaos, 
but  who  does  not  appear  among  the  names  in  his  list  of 


dynasties,  a  race  of  strangers  entered  from  the  east 
into  Egypt    {Josephus  contra  Ap.,  1,  14. — Compare 
Eusebtus,  Prap.  Et>.,  10,  13.)    Everything  yielded 
to  these  fierce  invaders,  who,  having  taken  Memphis, 
and  fortified  Avaris  (or  Abaris),  afterward  Pelusium, 
organized  a  species  of  government,  gave  themselves 
kings,  and,  if  we  believe  certain  traditions,  founded 
On  (the  city  of  the  Sun  ;  Heliopolis),  to  the  east  of 
the  apex  of  the  Delta.    (Juba,  cited  by  Pliny,  6,  34. 
Compare  Volney,  Rceherches  sur  FHist.  Anc.,3,  247, 
stqq.  —  Packard's  Analysis  of  Egyptian  Mythology, 
p.  66,  Append.  —  Crcuzcr,  Commentat.  Hcrodot.,  p. 
188,  scqq.)    More  than  two  centuries  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  this  race.    They  are  commonly  called 
the  shepherd  race,  and  their  dynasty  that  of  the  Hycsos, 
or  Shepherd-kings.    The  sway  of  these  invaders  is 
said  by  Manetho  to  have  been  tyrannical  and  cruel. 
They  exercised  the  utmost  atrocity  towards  the  native 
inhabitants,  putting  the  males  to  the  sword,  and  redu- 
cing their  wives  and  children  to  slavery.    The  con- 
quest of  Egypt  by  the  Shepherds,  as  they  are  called, 
dates  in  the  year  2082  B.C.    Their  dynasty  continued 
to  rule  at  Memphis  260  years,  and  their  kings,  six  in 
number,  were  Salatis,  Ikeon,  Apachnas,  Apophis,  Ja- 
nias,  and  Asseth.    It  was  during  the  rule  of  the  shep- 
herd race  that  Joseph  was  in  Egypt.    Thus  we  have 
it  at  once  explained  how  strangers,  of  whom  the  Egyp- 
tians were  so  jealous,  should  be  admitted  into  power ; 
how  the  king  should  be  even  glad  of  new  settlers,  op 
cupying  considerable  tracts  of  his  territory  ;  and  how 
tho  circumstance  of  their  being  shepherds,  though  odi- 
ous to  the  conquered  people,  would  endear  them  to  a 
sovereign  whose  family  followed  the  same  occupation. 
After  the  death  of  Joseph,  the  Scripture  tells  us  that  a 
king  arose  who  knew  not  Joseph.    This  strong  ex- 
pression could  hardly  be  applied  to  any  lineal  succes- 
sor of  a  monarch  who  had  received  such  signal  benefits 
from  him.    It  would  lead  us  rather  to  suppose,  that  a 
new  dynasty,  hostile  to  the  preceding,  had  obtained 
possession  of  the  throne.    Now  this  is  exactly  the 
case.    For  a  few  years  later,  the  Hycsos,  or  Shepherd- 
kings,  were  expelled  from  Egypt  by  Amosis,  called  on 
monuments  Amenophtiph,  the  founder  of  the  eigh- 
teenth, or  Diospolitan  dynasty.    He  would  naturally 
refuse  to  recognise  the  services  of  Joseph,  and  would 
consider  all  his  family  as  necessarily  his  enemies; 
and  thus,  too,  we  understand  his  fears  lest  they  should 
join  the  enemies  of  Egypt,  if  any  war  fell  out  with 
them.    (Exod.,  1,  10.)    For  the  Hycsos,  after  their 
expulsion,  continued  long  to  harass  the  Egyptians  by 
attempts  to  recover  their  lost  dominion.  {Roselli- 
m,  p.  291.)    Oppression  was,  of  course,  the  means 
employed  to  weaken  first,  and  then  extinguish,  the 
Hebrew  population.    The  children  of  Israel  were 
employed  in  building  up  the  cities  of  Egypt.    It  has 
been  observed  by  Champollion,  that  many  of  the  edi- 
fices erected  by  the  eighteenth  dynasty  are  upon  tho 
ruins  of  older  buildings,  which  had  been  manifestly 
destroyed.    (2</e  Lett.,  p.  7,  10,  17.)   This  circum- 
stance, with  the  absence  of  older  monuments  in  tho 
parts  of  Egypt  occupied  by  the  Hycsos,  confirms  tho 
testimony  of  historians,  that  these  conquerors  destroyed 
the  monuments  of  native  princes ;  and  thus  was  art 
opportunity  given  to  the  restorers  of  a  native  sover- 
eignty to  employ  those  whom  they  considered  their  en- 
emies' allies  in  repairing  their  injuries.    To  this  pe- 
riod belong  the  magnificent  edifices  of  Kamac.  Luxor, 
and  Medinet-Ahou.    At  the  same  time  we  have  tho 
express  testimony  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  it  was  the 
boast  of  the  Egyptian  kings  that  no  Egyptian  had  put  his 
hand  to  the  work,  but  that  foreigners  had  been  com- 
pelled to  do  it  (1,  56).    With  regard  to  the  opinion 
entertained  bv  many  learned  men.  that  tho  children  of 
Israel  were  themselves  the  shepherd  race,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  Hycsos,  as  represented 
on  monuments,  have  the  features,  colour,  and  other 
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not  of  the  Jewish,  but  of  the  Scythian 
tribes.   It  was  under  a  king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty 
that  the  Israelites  went  out  from  Egypt,  namely,  Ram- 
ses V.,  the  16th  monarch  of  the  line.   We  have  here, 
in  this  eighteenth  dynasty,  the  commencement  of  what 
may  be  properly  tanned  the  second  period  of  Egyptian 
history .   The  names  of  the  monarcna  arc  given  as  fol- 
low* by  the  aid  of  ChampoUion's  discoveries:  1. 
Thivitmotu  I.,  of  whom  there  is  a  colossal  statue  in 
the  museum  at  Turin.    2.  Thoutmosis  II.  (Amon- 
Af*0<  "hose  name  appears  on  the  most  ancient  parts 
of  the  palace  of  Karnac.    3.  His  daughter  Ametui, 
who  governed  Egypt  for  the  space  oftwenty-one  years, 
and  <  reeled  the  greatest  of  the  obelisks  of  Karnac. 
Tin*  vast  monolith  is  erected  in  her  name  to  the  god 
Amnion,  and  the  memory  of  her  father.    4.  Thout- 
stowa  111.,  sumamed  Men,  the  Mocns  of  the  Greeks. 
The  remaining  monuments  of  his  reign  are  the  pilaster 
and  granite  halls  of  Karnac,  several  temples  in  Nubia, 
the  great  Sphinx  of  the  Pyramids,  and  tho  colossal  ob- 
elisk now  in  front  of  the  church  of  St.  John  Latcran 
it  Rome.    5.  His  successor  was  Anunopktt  I.,  who 
was  succeeded  by,  6.  Thmtmons  IV.    This  king 
nalshed  the  temples  of  the  Wady  Alfa  and  Amada,  in 
Nubia,  which  Amenoph  had  .begun.    7.  Anunophis 
II..  whose  vocal  statue,  of  colossal  size,  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.    (Vtd.  Memnon 
and  Memnonium  )  The  roost  ancient  parts  of  the  pal- 
ace at  Luxor,  the  temple  of  Cnouphis  at  Elephantine, 
the  Memoooium.  and  a  palace  at  Sobled,  in  Nubia,  are 
monuments  of  the  splendour  and  piety  of  this  monarch. 
8.  Horus,  who  built  the  grand  colonnade  of  the  palace 
at  Luxor    9.  Queen  Amcntheres,  or  Tmau-Mot,  com- 
rv-naorated  in  an  inscription  preserved  in  the  museum 
at  Turin.    10.  Ramses  I.,  who  built  the  hypostyle 
hall  at  Karnac  and  excavated  a  sepulchre  for  himself 
at  Beban-el-Moulouk.    11  and  12.  Two  brothers 
Mtidu+di  and  Ovsirei.    They  have  left  monuments 
t-f  their  existence,  the  last  in  the  grand  obelisk  now  in 
the  Piazza  del  Popolo  at  Rome  ;  the  first  in  the  beau- 
tiful pabce  at  Kourna.  and  the  splendid  tomb  discov- 
ered by  Belxooi.    13.  Their  successor  caused  the  two 
great  obelisks  at  Luxor  to  be  erected.    This  was  the 
second  Rimses.    11.  Ramses  III.    Of  this  king  dedi- 
catory inscriptions  are  found  in  the  second  court  of 
the  palace  of  Karnac,  and  his  tomb  still  exists  at 
Tbebei     15.  Ramses  IV.,  sumamed  Mci-Amoun, 
boih  the  great  palace  of  Mcdinet-Abou.  and  a  temple 
near  the  southern  gate  of  Karnac.    The  magnificent 
sarcophagus  which  formerly  enclosed  the  body  of  this 
kin».  has  been  removed  from  the  catacombs  of  Beban- 
el-Moafook,  and  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  16.  Ramses  V.,  sur- 
nara*J  Amenopkis,  who  is  considered  as  the  last  of 
this  dynasty,  and  who  was  the  father  of  Sesostris. 
The  acts  of  none  of  the  kings  of  this  dynasty  are  com- 
-aemorated  bv  the  Greek  historians,  with  the  exception 
of  Moeris.    He  is  celebrated  by  them  for  a  variety  of 
useful  labours,  and  appears  to  have  done  much  to  pro- 
cote  the  prosperity  of  Egypt,  particularly  by  form- 
mg  a  lake  to  receive  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Nile 
<SnriQg  the  inundation,  and  to  distribute  them  for  ag- 
ricultural purposes  during  its  fall.    (Vid.  Moeris.) 
The  reign  of  Ramses  Amenophis  is  the  era  of  the  Ex- 
oda*.  The  Scripture  narrative  describes  this  event  as 
connected  with  the  destruction  of  a  Pharaoh,  and  the 
chronological  calculation  adopted  by  Rosellini  would 
aake  it  coincide  with  the  last  year  of  this  monarch's 
rof^i.  Wilkinson  and  Greppo,  however,  maintain  that 
we  need  not  necessarily  suppose  the  death  of  a  king  to 
coincide  with  the  exit  from  Egypt,  as  the  Scripture 
speaks,  with  the  exception  of  one  poetical  passage,  of 
the  detraction  of  Pharaoh's  host  rather  than  of  the 
i  death.    But  in  Rosellini's  scheme,  this 
i  the  received  interpretation  is  not  want- 
to  have  taken  place 


in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Thothmcs  III.  (Mat. 
Htciog.,  p.  4. — Manners  and  Customs,  etc.,  vol.  1,  p. 
54.)  Vast,  however,  as  was  the  glory  of  this  line  of 
kings,  it  was  eclipsed  by  the  greater  reputation  of  the 
chief  of  the  next,  or  nineteenth  dynasty,  Ramses  VI., 
the  famed  Sesostris  (called  also  Scsoosts  or  Sethos, 
and  likewise  AZgyptus,  or  Ramesses  the  Great. — Com- 
pare ChampoUion,  Syst.  Hierogl.y  p.  224,  seqq.)  Se- 
sostris regenerated,  in  some  sense,  his  country  and  na- 
tion, by  chasing  from  it  the  last  remnant  of  the  stran- 
ger-races which  had  dwelt  within  the  borders  of  Egypt, 
by  giving  to  the  Egyptian  territory  certain  fixed  limits, 
by  dividing  it  into  nomcs,  and  by  giving  a  powerful 
impulse  to  arts,  to  commerce,  ana  to  tho  spirit  of  con- 
quest One  may  sec  in  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  what 
a  strong  remembrance  his  various  exploits  in  Africa, 
Asia,  and  perhaps  even  Europe,  had  left  behind  them. 
His  labours  in  Egypt  are  attested  by  numerous  monu- 
ments, not  only  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Sycne,  but 
far  beyond,  in  Ethiopia,  which  at  this  time  probably 
formed  a  portion  of  Egypt.  (Champollwn,  Syst.  Hie- 
rogt.,  p.  239,  391.)  The  result  of  his  military  expe- 
ditions was  to  enrich  his  country  with  the  treasures  of 
Ethiopia,  Arabia  Felix,  and  India,  and  to  establish  a 
communication  with  the  countries  of  the  East  by  means 
of  fleets  which  he  equipped  on  the  Red  Sea.  That 
the  history  of  his  conquests  has  been  exaggerated  by 
the  priests  of  Egypt,  whose  interests  he  favoured,  can- 
not be  denied.  Equally  apparent  is  it  that  his  history 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  legends  of  Osiris. 
These  assimilations,  however,  of  their  heroes  to  their 
gods,  were  familiar  to  the  priests  of  the  land.  ( Vid. 
Sesostris.)  This  nineteenth  dynasty,  at  the  head  of 
which  stands  Sesostris,  consisted  of  six  kings,  all  of 
whom  bear,  upon  monuments,  the  name  of  Ramses, 
with  various  distinguishing  epithets.  The  last  of  these 
is  supposed  to  have  been  contemporary  with  the  Tro- 
jan war,  and  to  be  the  one  called  Polybus  by  Homer. 
Tho  twentieth  dynasty  of  Manotho  also  took  its  title 
from  Thebes.  Their  names  may  still  be  read  upon 
the  temples  of  Egypt ;  but  tho  extracts  from  Manctbo 
do  not  give  their  epithets.  In  tho  failure  of  his  testi- 
mony, ChampoUion  Figeac  has  had  recourse  to  the  list 
given  by  Syncellus.  The  chief  of  this  dynasty  is  cel- 
ebrated, under  the  name  of  Remphis,  or  Kempsinitus, 
for  his  great  riches.  Herodotus  gives  him,  for  his  suc- 
cessor, Cheops,  the  builder  of  the  largest  of  the  Pyra- 
mids. The  same  authority  places  Cepl  drenes,  the  build- 
er of  the  second  Pyramid,  next  in  order ;  and,  after 
him,  Mycerinus,  for  whom  is  claimed  tho  erection  of 
the  third  Pyramid.  The  researches  of  the  two  Cham- 
pollions  have  not  discovered  any  confirmation  of 
this  statement  of  the  father  of  profane  history.  The 
next  dynasty,  the  twenty-first  of  Manetho,  derived  its 
name  from  Tanis,  a  city  of  I-ower  Egypt.  It  was 
composed  of  seven  kings,  the  first  of  whom  was  the  Men- 
des  of  the  Greek  historians,  tho  Smendis  of  Manetho, 
whose  name  ChampoUion  reads  upon  the  monument 
of  Ids  reign,  Mandoutheph.  He  was  the  builder  of  the 
fabric  known  in  antiquity  by  the  name  of  the  labyrinth. 
The  other  kings  of  this  family  are  also  commemorated. 
The  account  which  has  reached  us  of  the  building  of 
the  labyrinth  throws  great  light  upon  the  state  of  the 
government  of  Egypt  during  the  reign  of  Mendes  and 
his  successors.  It  was  divided  into  as  many  separate 
compartments  as  there  were  nomcs  in  Egypt,  and  in 
them,  at  fixed  periods,  assembled  deputations,  from 
each  of  these  districts,  to  decide  upon  the  most  impor- 
tant questions.  Hence  wc  may  infer,  that,  in  the  change 
of  dynasty,  the  Egyptians  had  succeeded  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  limited  monarchy,  controlled  like  the  con- 
stitutional governments  of  Europe,  if  not  by  the  im- 
mediate representatives  of  the  people,  at  least  by  the 
expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  notables.  The  ruins 
of  Bubastis,  in  turn,  present  memorials  of  tho  reigns 
of  the  Bubastite  kings.    (Bulletin  des  Sciences  His!.. 
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7,  472.)    These  succeeded  the  first  dynasty  of  Ta- 
nites ;  and  wc  find  Egypt  again  immediately  connect- 
ed with  Judca,  and  its  history  with  that  of  the  Scrip- 
tures.   Sesonckis,  the  head  of  this  dynasty,  was  the 
conqueror  of  Rehoboam,  the  son  of  Solomon,  and  the 
plunderer  of  the  treasures  of  David.    This  king,  the 
Scsak  of  the  second  Book  of  Kings,  built  the  great 
temple  of  Bubastis,  which  is  described  by  Herodotus, 
and  likewise  the  first  court  of  the  palace  of  Kamac  at 
Thobes.    His  son  Osorchon  (Zorocb),  who  also  led 
an  army  into  Syria,  continued  the  important  works  com- 
menced by  his  father.   But  their  successor  Takelliothts 
is  only  known  to  us  by  a  simple  funereal  picture,  con- 
secrated to  the  memory  of  one  of  his  sons.  This  paint- 
ing has  been  broken,  and  one  half  is  preserved  in  the 
Vatican,  while  the  other  forms  a  part  of  the  royal  col- 
lection at  Turin.  Various  buildings  are  found  among 
the  ruins  of.HcliopoIis,  and  still  more  among  those  of 
Tanis,  constructed  in  the  reigns  of  the  Pharaohs  of 
the  second  Tanite  dynasty.    {Bulletin  des  Sciences 
Huit.,  7, 472.)   Upon  these  the  names  of  three  of  them 
have  been  deciphered,  Petubastes,   Osorthos,  and 
Psammos.    Champollion  considers  them  as  having 
immediately  preceded  the  great  Ethiopian  invasion, 
which  gave  to  Egypt  a  race  of  kings  from  that  country. 
Manetho,  however,  places  Bocchoris  between  these  two 
races,  forming  his  twenty-fourth  dynasty  of  one  Saite. 
The  yoke  of  these  foreign  conquerors  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  oppressive,  as  is  evident  from  the  number 
of  monuments  that  exist,  not  only  in  Ethiopia,  but  in 
Egypt,  bearing  dedications  made  in  the  name  of  the 
kings  of  this  race,  who  ruled  at  the  same  time  in  both 
countries.    The  names  inscribed  on  these  monuments 
are  Sckabak,  Sevekothenh,  Tahrak;  and  Amenasa,  all 
of  whom  are  mentioned  either  by  Greek  or  sacred  his- 
torians, under  the  names  of  Sabacon,  Sevcchus,  Tha- 
raca,  and  Ammens.    (Bulletin  des  Sciences  Hist.,  ubi 
supra.)    No  more  than  three  of  these  kings  arc  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  Manetho  as  belonging  to  this  dy- 
nasty, the  last  being  included  in  that  which  follows. 
On  the  departure  of  the  Ethiopians,  the  affairs  of  Egypt 
appear  to  have  fallen  into  great  disorder.    This  civil 
discord  was  at  last  composed  by  Psammiticus  I.  Me- 
morials of  his  reign  are  found  in  the  obelisk  now  on 
Monte,  Litorio  nt  Home,  and  in  the  enormous  columns 
of  the  first  court  of  the  palace  of  Karnac  at  Thebes. 
(Bulletin  des  Sciences  Hist.,  vol.  7,  p.  471.)  The 
rule  of  Nechao  II.  is  commemorated  by  several  stela 
and  statues.  It  was  this  monarch  that  took  Jerusalem, 
and  carried  King  Jchoahaz  into  captivity.   Ou  the  isle 
of  Phihe  are  found  buildings  bearing  the  legend  of 
Psammiticus  II.,  as  well  as  of  Apnes  (the  Hophra  of 
Scripture).  An  obelisk  of  his  reign  also  exists  at  Rome. 
The  greater  part  of  the  fragments  of  sculpture,  scatter- 
ed among  the  ruins  of  Sais,  bear  the  royal  legend  of 
the  celebrated  Amasis,  and  a  monolith  chapel  of  rose 
granite,  dedicated  by  him  to  the  Egyptian  Minerva,  is 
in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre.    Psammenitus  was  the 
last  of  this  dynasty  of  Saitcs.   Few  tokens  of  his  short 
reign  are  extant,  besides  the  inscription  of  a  statue  in 
the  Vatican.   He  was  defeated  and  dethroned  by  Cam- 
byses  :  nor  did  he  long  survive  his  misfortune.  With 
him  fell  the  splendour  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt ;  and 
from  this  date  (525  B.C.),  the  edifices  and  monu- 
ments assume  a  character  of  far  less  importance.  Still, 
however,  wc  find  materials  for  history.    Even  the  fe- 
rocious Cambyscs  is  commemorated  in  an  inscription 
on  the  statue  of  a  priest  of  Sais,  now  in  the  Vatican. 
The  name  of  Darius  is  sculptured  on  the  columns  of 
the  great  temple  of  the  Oasis ;  and  in  Egypt  wc  still 
read  inscriptions  dated  in  different  years  of  the  reigns 
of  Xerxes  and  Artazerxes.    (Bulletin  des  Sciences 
Hist.,  7,  471.)    During  tho  reigns  of  the  last  three 
kings,  a  constant  struggle  was  kept  up  by  the  Egyptians 
for  their  independence.   Tho  Persian  yoke  was  for  a 
moment  shaken  offby  Amyrtccus  and  AVpo«re*«*.  Two 


Sphinges  in  the  Lonvrc  bear  the  legend  of  Nephereus  . 
and  his  successor  Achons,  who  arc  also  commemorated 
by  the  sculptures  of  the  temple  of  Eilithy  ia.    In  the  in- 
stitute of  Bologna  there  is  a  statue  of  the  Mendcsian 
Nephcrttcs ;  and  the  names  of  the  two  Neetanebi,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  conduct  of  this  national  war,  nre 
still  extant  on  several  buildings  of  the  isle  of  Philc,  and 
at  Kamac,  Kourna,  and  Saft.    Darius  Ochus,  in  spite 
of  the  valiant  resistance  of  these  last  kings,  again  re- 
duced Egypt  to  the  condition  of  a  Persian  province  ; 
but  his  name  is  nowhere  to  be  found  among  the  re- 
mains yet  discovered  in  Egypt.    Thus,  then,  the  re- 
searches of  Champollion  have  brought  to  our  view  an 
almost  complete  succession  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  from 
the  invasion  of  the  Hycsos  to  the  final  conquest  by  the 
Persians,  whose  empire  fell  to  Alexander  in  332  B.C. 
It  tallies  throughout,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  with  the 
remains  of  the  historian  Manetho  ;  and,  by  the  aid  of 
his  series  of  dynasties,  the  gaps  still  left  by  hieroglyphic 
discoveries  may  be  legitimately  filled  up.    Belore  the 
former  era  all  is  dark  and  obscure ;  in  the  next  part 
we  have  little  but  a  list  of  names  ;  but,  from  the  reign 
of  Psammiticus  I.,  ample  materials  exist  in  the  histo-  • 
ries  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  ;  and  from  the  reign 
of  Darius  Ochus,  the  annals  of  Egypt  become  incorpo- 
rated with  those  of  (J recce.    Any  farther  reference, 
therefore,  to  the  history  of  Egypt  becomes  superfluous 
in  this  place.  ( Vid.  Ptolems?us.)  With  regard,  how- 
ever, to  the  discoveries  of  Champollion,  the  following 
interesting  particulars  may  be  stated.    Philip  Anda- 
us,  the  brother  of  Alexander,  is  commemorated  at  Kar- 
nac, and  on  the  columns  of  the  temple  at  Asctunouneim. 
The  name  of  the  other  Alexander,  the  son  of  the  con- 
queror by  Roxana,  is  engraved  on  the  granite  propylca 
at  Elephantine.    Ptolemy  Soter,  and  his  son  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  have  left  the  remembrance  of  their  pros- 
perous reigns  in  various  important  works.  Euergctcs 
I.  not  only  ruled  over  Egypt,  but  rendered  his  name 
celebrated  by  his  military  expeditions,  both  in  Africa 
and  Asia.  His  titles  arc,  therefore,  not  only  inscribed 
on  the  edifices  constructed  during  his  reign  in  Egypt, 
but  are  to  be  met  with  in  Nubia,  particularly  on  the 
temple  of  Dakkhe ;  and  the  basso  rthcros,  on  a  tri- 
umphal gate  constructed  by  him  at  Thebes,  may  be  ad- 
mired even  among  the  ancient  relics  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.    The  temple  of  An- 
toeopolis  dates  from  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  and 
Arsinoe  his  wife.  In  his  reign,  too,  the  ancient  palaces 
of  Kamac  and  Luxor,  at  Thebes,  w  ere  repaired.  Ptole- 
my Epiphancs,  and  his  wife  Cleopatra  of  Syria,  dedi- 
cated one  of  the  many  temples  of  Phila?,  as  well  as  the- 
temple  of  Edfou.    Otthe  Roman  emperors  we  find  in- 
scribed in  hieroglyphics  the  names  and  titles  of  Au- 
gustus, Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  A'cro,  Vespa- 
sian, Titus,  Domiltan,  Ncrca,  Trajan,  Adrian,  Mar- 
cus Aureltus,  Lucius  Vcrus,  and  Commodus.  This 
last  name  is  to  be  read  four  times  among  the  inscrip- 
tions of  the  temple  of  Esne  ;  w  hich,  In-fore  this  discov- 
ery, was  considered  to  have  been  erected  in  an  age  far 
more  remote  than  is  reached  by  any  of  our  histories. 
So  far  from  this,  it  is,  in  truth,  with  but  one  exception, 
the  most  modem  of  all  the  edifices  vet  discovered  in 
the  Egyptian  style  of  architecture.   Thus,  then,  as  far 
down  as  tho  year  IPO  of  our  present  era,  the  worship 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  deities  was  publicly  exercised, 
and  preserved  all  its  external  splendour ;  for  the  tem- 
ples of  Dendera,  Esne,  and  others  constructed  under 
the  Roman  rule,  are,  for  size  and  labour,  if  not  for  their 
style  of  art,  well  worthy  of  the  ages  of  Egyptian  inde- 
pendence.   Previous  to  these  discoveries,  it  had  be- 
come a  matter  of  almost  universal  belief,  that  the  arts, 
the  writing,  and  even  the  ancient  religion  of  Egypt, 
had  ceased  to  l»e  used  from  the  time  of  the  Persian  con- 
quest.   (American  Quarterly  Rev..  Ao.  7.  p.  34,  scqq. 
—Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  dec,  New  Scries,  \, 
183,  seqq.) 
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9.  Egyptian  Writing. 

In  writing  their  language,  the  ancient  Egyptians  em- 
ployed three  different  kinds  of  characters.    First :  Jig- 
uT&tirc  ;  or  representations  of  the  objects  themselves. 
Secondly  '■  symbolic ;  or  representations  of  certain 
physical  or  material  objects,  expressing  metaphorical- 
ly, or  conventionally,  certain  ideas  ;  such  as,  a  people 
obedient  to  their  king,  figured,  metaphorically,  by  a 
bee  ;  the  universe,  conventionally,  by  a  beetle.  Third- 
ly :  piomf-tte.  or  representative  of  sounds,  that  is  to  say, 
strictly  alphabetical  characters.    The  phonetic  signs 
were  also  portraits  of  physical  and  material  objects ; 
and  rach  stood  for  the  initial  sound  of  the  word  in  the 
Egyptian  language  which  expressed  the  object  por- 
trayed :  thus  a  lion  was  the  sound  L,  because  a  lion 
was  called  Labo  ;  and  a  hand  a  T,  because  a  hand 
was  called  Tot.     The  form  in  which  these  objects 
were  presented,  when  employed  as  phonetic  charac- 
ters, was  conventional  and  definite,  to  distinguish 
theui  from  the  same  objects  used  cither  figuratively  or 
lymboiically.    Thus,  the  conventional  form  of  the 
phonetic  T  was  the  hand  open  and  outstretched.  In 
any  other  form  the  hand  would  be  either  a  figurative  or 
a  symbolic  sign.    The  number  of  distinct  characters 
employed  as  phonetic  signs  appears  to  have  been  about 
120  ;  consequently,  many  were  homophones,  or  hav- 
ing the  same  sigiuncation.    The  three  kinds  of  char- 
acters were  used  indiscriminately  in  the  same  writing, 
and  occasionally  in  the  composition  of  the  same  word. 
The  formal  Egyptian  writing,  therefore,  such  as  we 
see  it  still  existing  on  the  monuments  of  the  country, 
was  a  series  of  portraits  of  physical  and  material  ob- 
jects, of  which  a  small  proportion  had  a  symbolical 
meaning,  a  still  smaller  proportion  a  figurative  mean- 
ing, but  the  great  body  were  phonetic  or  alphabetical 
sigra    and  to  these  portraits,  sculptured  or  painted 
with  sufficient  fidelity  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  object 
represented,  the  name  of  hieroglyphics  or  sacred  char- 
acters has  been  attached  from  their  earliest  historic 
notice.    The  manuscripts  of  the  same  ancient  period 
Dike  us  acquainted  with  two  other  forms  of  writing 
practised  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  both  apparently 
Artinct  from  the  hieroglyphic,  but  which,  on  careful 
examination,  are  found  to  be  its  immediate  derivatives ; 
every  hieroglyphic  having  its  corresponding  sign  in  the 
1x7  a/if,  or  writing  of  the  priests,  in  which  the  funeral 
ritiials,  forming  a  Targe  portion  of  the  manuscripts,  are 
principally  composed  ;  and  in  the  demotic,  called  also 
the  tncharul.  which  was  employed  for  ail  more  ordi- 
nary and  popular  usages.    The  characters  of  the  hie- 
ntir  are,  for  the  most  part,  obvious  running  imitations 
or  abridgments  of  the  corresponding  hieroglyphics; 
bat  in  the  demotic,  which  is  still  farther  removed  from 
the  original  type,  the  derivation  is  less  frequently  and 
less  obviously  traceable.    In  the  hieratic,  fewer  figu- 
rative or  symbolic  signs  arc  employed  than  in  the  hie- 
roglyphic ,  their  absence  being  supplied  by  means  of 
the  phonetic  or  alphabetical  characters,  the  words  be- 
ing spelt  instead  of  figured  ;  and  this  is  still  more  the 
case  in  the  demotic  which  is,  in  consequence,  almost 
entn*hr  alphabetical.     After  the  conversion  of  the 
Egyptians  to  Christianity,  the  ancient  mode  of  writing 
their  language  fell  into  disuse  ;  and  an  alphabet  was 
adopted  in  substitution,  consisting  of  the  twenty-five 
Greek  letters,  with  six  additional  signs  expressing  ar- 
ticulations and  aspirations  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  the 
characters  far  which  were  retained  from  the  demotic. 
Thi*  is  the  Coptic  alphabet,  in  which  the  Egyptian  ap- 
pears as  a  written  language  in  the  Coptic  books  and 
ranacript*  preserved  in  our  libraries  ;  and  in  which, 
eo'ncqucntly,  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  on  the 
may  be  studied.    The  original  mode  in 
ige  was  written  having  thus  fallen  into 
.  ft  happened  at  length  that  the  signification  of 
"  even  the  nature  of  the  system  of 


writing  which  they  formed,  became  enrirely  lost,  such 
notices  of  the  subject  as  existed  in  the  early  histori- 
ans being  cither  too  imperfect,  or  appearing  too  vague, 
to  furnish  a  clew,  although  frequently  and  carefully 
studied  for  this  purpose.  The  repossession  of  this 
knowledge  will  form,  in  literary  history,  one  of  the  most 

j  remarkable  distinctions,  if  nut  the  principal  one,  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live.    It  is  due  primarily  to  the  dis- 

l  covery  by  the  French,  during  their  possession  of  Egypt, 
of  the  since  well-known  monument,  called  the  Kosetta 
Stone,  which,  on  their  defeat  and  expulsion  by  the 
British  troops,  remained  in  tho  hands  of  the  victors, 
was  conveyed  to  England,  and  deposited  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  On  this  monument  the  same  inscription 
is  repeated  in  the  Greek  and  in  the  Egyptian  language, 
being  written  in  the  latter  both  in  hieroglyphics  and  in 
the  demotic  or  enchorial  character.  The  words  Ptole- 
my and  Cleopatra,  written  in  hieroglyphics,  and  recog- 
nised by  means  of  tho  corresponding  Greek  of  the 
Kosetta  inscription,  and  by  a  Greek  inscription  on  the 
base  of  an  obelisk  at  Phils,  gave  the  phonetic  charac- 
ters of  the  letters  which  form  those  words :  by  their 
means  the  names  were  discovered,  in  hieroglyphic  wri- 
ting, on  the  monuments  of  all  the  Grecian  lungs  and 
Grecian  queens  of  Egypt,  and  by  the  comparison  of 
these  names  one  with  another,  the  value  of  all  the  pho- 
netic characters  was  finally  ascertained.  The  first  step 
in  this  great  discovery  was  made  by  a  distinguished 
scholar  of  England,  the  late  Dr.  Young  ;  the  key  found 
by  him  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  applied  with 
indefatigable  perseverance,  ingenuity,  and  skill  to  the 
monuments  of  Egypt,  by  the  celebrated  Champollion. 
(Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  dec.,  New  Series,  vol 
1,  p.  176,  scqq. — Compare  Edinburgh  Renew,  Nos 
89  and  90. — American  Quarterly  Review,  No.  2,  p. 
438,  scqq. — Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  8,  p.  438, 
scqq.,  and  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopadia  Bri' 
tanmca,  vol.  4,  pt.  1,  *.  v.  Egypt. —  Wiseman's  Lec- 
tures, p.  255,  scqq.) 

10.  Animal  Worship. 

There  was  no  single  feature  in  the  character  and 
customs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  which  appeared  to 
foreigners  so  strange  and  portentous  as  the  religious 
worship  paid  to  animals.  The  pompous  processions 
and  grotesque  ceremonies  of  this  celebrated  people  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  all  spectators,  and  their  admi- 
ration was  turned  into  ridicule  on  beholding  the  object 
of  their  devotions.  It  was  remarked  by  Clemens 
(Padag.,  lib.  3)  and  Origcn  {adv.  Cels.,  3,  p.  121),  that 
those  who  visited  Egypt  approached  with  delight  its 
sacred  groves,  and  splendid  temples,  adorned  with  su- 
perb vestibules  and  lofty  porticoes,  the  scenes  of  many 
solemn  and  mysterious  rites.  "  The  walls,"  says  Cle- 
mens, '•  shine  with  gold  and  silver,  and  with  amber,  and 
sparkle  with  the  various  gems  of  India  and  Ethiopia ; 
and  the  recesses  are  concealed  by  splendid  curtains. 
But  if  you  enter  the  penetralia,  ana  inquire  for  the 
image  of  the  god  for  whose  sake  the  fane  was  built, 
one  of  the  Pastophori,  or  some  other  attendant  on  the 
temple,  approaches  with  a  solemn  and  mysterious  as- 
pect, and,  putting  aside  the  veil,  suffers  you  to  peep  in 
and  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  divinity.  There  you  be- 
hold a  snake,  a  crocodile,  or  a  cat,  or  some  other  beast, 
a  fitter  inliabitant  of  a  cavern  or  a  bog  than  a  temple." 
The  devotion  with  which  their  sacred  animals  were  re- 
garded by  tho  Egyptians,  displayed  itself  in  the  most 
whimsical  absurdities.  It  was  a  capital  crime  to  kill 
any  of  them  voluntarily-  (Herod.,  2,  65) ;  but  if  an 
ibis  or  a  hawk  were  accidentally  destroyed,  the  unfor- 
tunate author  of  the  deed  was  often  put  to  death  by 
the  multitude,  without  form  of  law.  In  order  to  avoid 
suspicion  of  such  an  impious  act,  and  the  speedy  fate 
which  often  ensued,  a  man  who  chanced  to  meet  with 
the  carcass  of  such  a  bird  began  immediately  to  wail 
and  lament  with  the  utmost  vociferation,  and  to  protest 
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that  he  found  it  already  dead.  (Diodorus  Sirulus, 
1,  83.)  When  a  house  happened  to  be  set  on  fire,  the 
chief  alarm  of  the  Egyptians  arose  from  the  propensity 
of  the  cats  to  rush  into  the  flames  over  the  heads  or 
between  the  legs  of  the  spectators  :  if  this  catastrophe 
took  place,  it  excited  a  general  lamentation.  At  the 
death  of  a  cat,  every  inmate  of  the  house  cut  off  his 
eyebrows  ;  but  at  the  funeral  of  a  dog,  he  shaved  his 
head  and  whole  body.  (Herod.,  2, 66.)  The  carcasses 
of  all  the  cats  were  salted,  and  carried  to  Dubastus  to 
be  interred  {Herod..  2,  67)  ;  and  it  is  said  that  many 
Egyptians,  arriving  from  warlike  expeditions  to  foreign 
countries,  were  known  to  bring  with  them  dead  cats 
and  hawks,  which  they  had  met  with  accidentally,  and 
had  salted  and  prepared  for  sepulture  with  much  pious 
grief  and  lamentation.  (Dtod.  Sic,  1,  83.)  In  the  ex- 
tremity of  famine,  when  they  were  driven  by  hunger 
to  devour  each  other,  the  Egyptians  were  never  ac- 
cused of  touching  the  sacred  animals.  Every  nome  in 
Egypt  paid  a  particular  worship  to  the  animal  that  was 
consecrated  to  its  tutelar  god  ;  but  there  were  certain 
species  wliich  the  whole  nation  held  in  great  reverence. 
These  were  the  ox  (rid.  Apis),  the  dog,  and  the  cat ; 
the  hawk  and  the  ibis ;  and  the  fishes  termed  oxyrbyn- 
chus  and  lepidotus.  {Strabo,  812.)  In  each  nome 
the  whole  species  of  animals,  to  the  worship  of  which 
it  was  dedicated,  was  held  in  great  respect ;  but  one 
favoured  individual  was  selected  to  receive  the  adora- 
tion of  the  multitude,  and  supply  the  place  of  an  image 
of  the  god.  Perhaps  this  is  not  far  from  the  sense  in 
which  Strabo  distinguishes  the  tacrtd  from  the  dtvine 
animals.  Thus,  in  the  nome  of  Arsinov,  where  croc- 
odiles were  sacred,  one  of  this  species  was  kept  in  the 
temple  and  worshipped  as  a  god.  He  was  tamed  and 
watched  with  great  care  by  the  priests,  who  called  him 
"  Suchos,"  and  he  ate  meat  and  cakes  which  were  of- 
fered to  him  by  strangers.  (Strabo,  811.)  In  the 
same  neighbourhood  there  was  a  pond  appropriated  to 
the  feeding  of  crocodiles,  with  which  it  was  filled,  the 
Arsinoites  carefully  abstaining  from  hunting  any  of 
them.  Sacred  bulls  wore  kept  in  several  towns  and 
villages,  and  nothing  was  spared  that  seemed  to  con- 
tribute to  the  enjoyment  of  these  horned  gods,  which 
were  pampered  in  the  utmost  luxury.  Among  insects, 
the  cantharus,  scarabs»us,  or  beetle,  was  very  celebra- 
ted as  an  object  of  worship.  Plutarch  says  it  was  an 
emblem  of  the  sun  ;  but  Horapollo  is  more  particu- 
lar, and  informs  us  that  there  were  three  species  of 
sacred  beetles,  of  which  one  was  dedicated  to  the  god 
of  Heliopolis,  or  the  Sun  ;  another  was  sacred  to  the 
Moon  ;  and  a  third  to  Hermes  or  Thoth.  The  reasons 
he  assigns  for  the  consecration  of  this  insect  arc  de- 
rived from  the  notions  entertained  respecting  its  mode 
of  reproduction  and  its  habits,  in  which  the  Egyptians 
traced  analogies  to  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  It  was  believed  that  all  these  insects  were  of 
the  male  sex.  The  beetle  was  said  to  fecundate  a 
round  bail  of  earth,  which  it  formed  for  the  purpose. 
In  this  they  saw  a  type  of  the  sun,  in  the  office  of  dem- 
iurgus,  or  as  forming  and  fecundating  the  lower  world. 
(Horapoll.  Hieroglyph.,  1,  10  —  Plut.,  de  Is.  et  Os.,  p. 
355.  —  Porphyr.,  de  Absttn.,  lib.  4. —  Euseb.,  Prop. 
Evang.,  3, 4.)  Nor  was  the  adoration  of  the  Egyptians 
confined  to  animals  merely.  Many  plants  were  re- 
garded as  mystical  or  sacred,  and  none  more  so  than 
the  lotus,  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made,  in 
the  section  that  treats  of  the  fertility  of  Egypt  In 
the  lotus,  or  nymphsa  nelumbo,  which  throws  its  flow- 
ers above  the  surface  of  the  Water,  the  Egyptians  found 
an  allusion  to  the  sun  rising  from  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  and  it  is  on  the  blossom  of  this  plant  that  the 
infant  Harpocrates  is  represented  as  reposing.  The 
peach-tree  was  also  sacred  to  Harpocrates  ;  and  to  him 
the  first  fruits  of  lentils  and  other  plants  were  of- 
fered, in  the  month  Mesori.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that 
the  Egyptians  worshipped  the  onion    Plutarch  refers 


this  superstition  to  a  fancied  relation  between  this  plant 
and  the  moon.  Locks  also,  and  various  legumina, 
were  held  in  similar  veneration.  (Mtnuliut  Felix,  p. 
278.)  The  acacia  and  the  heliotrope  are  said  to  have 
been  among  the  number  of  those  plants  that  were  con- 
secrated to  the  sun.  (Compare  Ktrckcrg  (Edtpus,  3, 
2.)  The  laurel  was  regarded  as  the  most  noble  of  all 
plants.  We  leam  from  Clemens  Alcxandrinus  that 
there  were  thirty-six  plants  dedicated  to  the  thirty-six 
genii,  or  decans,  who  presided  over  their  portions  of 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.  (Pilchard's  Analysts 
of  Egyptian  Mythology,  p.  301,  scoq.) 

11.  Explanation  of  Animal  Worship. 

The  origin  of  animal  worship,  and  the  reasons  or 
motives  which  induced  the  Egyptians  to  represent  their 
gods  under  such  strange  forms,  or  to  pay  divine  hon- 
ours to  irrational  brutes,  and  even  to  the  meanest  ob- 
jects in  nature,  is  an  inquiry  which  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  learned  in  various  times.  Herodotus 
pretended  to  be  in  possession  of  more  information  on 
this  subject  than  he  chose  to  make  public.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  he  was  desirous  of  concealing  his  ig- 
norance under  a  cloak  of  mystery.  The  later  Greek 
writers  seem  to  have  been  more  intent  on  offering  ex- 
cuses for  the  follies  of  the  Egyptians,  than  on  unfold- 
ing the  real  principles  of  their  mythology  ;  and  we  find 
various  and  contradictory  opinions  maintained  with 
equal  confidence.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  themselves,  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  at  the  era  of  the  Roman  conquest,  were  by  no 
means  agreed  on  this  subject.  To  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain it  by  a  reference  to  the  metamorphoses  which  the 
gods  underwent,  when  they  fled  from  Typhon  and 
sought  concealment  under  the  forms  of  animals,  is  to 
account  for  an  absurdity  by  a  fable.  To  go  back,  aa 
some  do,  to  the  standards,  or  banners,  borne  by  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  or  communities  that  formed  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  earlier  population,  is  to  invert  the  or- 
der of  ideas.  A  people  may  choose  for  a  standard  the 
representation  of  an  object  which  they  adore  ;  but  they 
will  not  be  found  to  adore  any  particular  object  be- 
cause they  may  have  chosen  it  for  a  standard  or  ban- 
ner. The  opinion,  on  the  other  hand,  which  refers  an- 
imal worship  to  the  policy  of  kings,  and  to  their  seek- 
ing to  dividct  their  subjects  by  giving  them  different 
objects  of  religious  veneration,  is  an  awkward  applica- 
tion of  the  system  of  Euhemerus,  according  to  which 
all  religions  were  nothing  in  effect  but  civil  institu- 
tions, the  offspring  of  skilful  legislators.  Fctichism 
has  been  anterior  to  all  positive  law.  Favoured  by  the 
interests  of  a  particular  class,  it  has  been  enabled,  it  i* 
true,  to  prolong  itself  during  a  state  of  civilization  ni:tl 
by  the  force  of  authority  ;  but  it  must  spring  originally 
and  freely  from  the  very  l»osom  of  barbarism.  Equal- 
ly untenable  is  the  position  which  supposes  that  the 
Egyptians  were  induced  to  pay  divine  honours  to  ani- 
mals, out  of  gratitude  for  the  benefits  which  they  de- 
rived from  them  ;  to  the  cow  and  the  sheep,  for  the 
clothing  and  sustenance-  which  they  afford ;  to  the  dog. 
for  his  care  in  protecting  their  houses  against  thieves  ; 
to  the  ibis,  for  delivering  their  country  from  serpents  ; 
and  to  the  ichneumon,  for  destroying  the  eggs  of  the 
crocodile.  This  conjecture  is  refuted  by  the  well- 
known  fact,  that  a  variety  of  animals  which  are  of  no 
apparent  utility,  and  even  several  species  which  are 
noxious  and  destructive,  and  the  natural  enemies  of 
mankind,  received  their  appropriate  honours,  and  were 
regarded  with  as  much  reverence  as  the  more  obvious- 
ly useful  members  of  the  animal  creation.  The  shrew- 
mouse,  the  pike,  the  beetle,  the  crow,  the  hawk,  the 
hippopotamus,  can  claim  no  particular  regard  for  the 
benefits  they  are  known  to  confer  on  the  human  rare  ; 
still  less  can  the  crocodile,  the  lion,  the  wolf,  or  the 
venomous  asp  urge  any  such  pretension.  Vet  we 
have  aeen  that  all  these  creatures,  and  others  of  a  aim- 
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Car  description,  were  worshipped  by  the  Egyptian* 
with  the  most  profound  devotion ;  nay,  mothers  even 
rejoiced  when  their  children  were  devoured  by  croco- 
diles.  It  may  be  farther  observed,  that  some  of  those 
animals  which  afford  us  food  and  raiment,  and  which 
are,  on  that  account,  among  the  most  serviceable,  were 
rendered  of  little  or  no  utility  to  the  Egyptians  on  ac- 
count of  thia-very  superstition.  They  regarded  it  as  un- 
lawful to  kill  oien  for  the  sake  of  food,  and  not  only 
abstained  from  slaughtering  the  sheep,  but  likewise,  un- 
der a  variety  of  circumstances,  from  wearing  any  gar- 
ment made  of  its  wool,  which  was  regarded  as  impure, 
and  defiling  the  body  that  was  clothed  with  it.  These 
considerations  seem  to  prove,  that  the  adoration  of  an- 
imals among  the  Egyptians  was  not  founded  on  the 
advantages  which  mankind  derives  from  them.  An- 
other attempt  at  explaining  this  mystery,  which  re- 
ceives greater  countenance  from  the  general  character 
of  the  Egyptian  manners  and  superstition,  is  the  con- 
jecture of  Lucian.    (Ik  Astrolog. — ed.  Bip.,  vol.  5,  p. 
218  )   This  writer  pretends,  that  the  sacred  animals 
were  only  types  or  emblems  of  the  astcrisms,  or  of 
thc«e  imaginary  figures  or  groups  into  which  the  an- 
cients had,  at  a  very  early  period,  distributed  the  stars  ; 
distinguishing  them  by  the  names  of  living  creatures  I 
and  other  terrestrial  objects.    According  to  Lucian, 
the  worshippers  of  the  bull  Apis  adored  a  living  imago 
of  the  celestial  Taurus  ;  and  Anubia  represented  the 
Dog-star  or  the  constellation  of  Sirius.    This  hypoth- 
esis has  received  more  attention  than  any  other  among 
modern  writers.    Dupuis  has  made  it  the  basis  of  a 
very  ingenious  attempt  to  explain  the  mythologue  of 
Isls  and  Osiris,  and  several  other  fables  of  antiquity, 
which  this  author  resolves  into  astronomical  figments, 
or  figurative  accounts  of  certain  changes  in  the  posi- 
tion* of  the  heavenly  bodies.    (Online  dc  tout  let 
Cuiia,  2,  370.  ttqq.,  ed.  1822  )    The  hypothesis  of 
Laeian,  however,  will  not  endure  the  test  of  a  rigid 
scrutiny    Far  if  we  examine  the  constellations  of  the 
Btost  ancient  spheres,  we  find  but  few  coincidences 
between  the  zodia  or  celestial  images,  and  that  exten- 
sive catalogue  of  brute  creatures  which  were  adored  as 
divinities  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.    Where,  for  ex- 
ample, shall  we  discover  the  ibis,  the  cat,  the  hippopot- 
inras,  or  the  crocodile  ?    Besides,  if  we  could  trace 
the  whole  series  of  deified  brutes  in  the  heavens,  it 
would  stiQ  remain  doubtful,  whether  the  Egyptian 
anxnuU  were  consecrated  subsequently  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  sphere,  as  types  or  images  of  the  constella- 
tions •.  or  the  stars  distributed  into  groups,  and  these 
ETi-ti^Mi  aimed  with  reference  to  the  quadrupeds,  birds, 
and  fuhes  that  were  already  regarded  as  sacred.  There 
are,  indeed,  many  circumstances  which  might  render 
the  latter  alternative  the  more  probable.    But  the  rela- 
tion between  the  animals  of  the  sphere  and  those  of 
the  Egyptian  temples)  arc  by  far  too  limited  to  warrant 
any  such  speculation  ;  and  Lucian,  moreover,  is  an  au- 
thor who  is  by  no  means  deserving  of  much  credit  on 
» tubject  of  this  nature.    Porphyry,  in  his  conjectures, 
approaches  nearer  the  truth    The  divinity,  according 
to  him.  embraces  all  beings  ;  he  resides,  therefore,  in 
animals  also,  and  man  adores  him  wherever  he  is  found. 
In  other  words,  the  worship  of  animals  was  intimately 
connected  according  to  this  writer,  with  the  doctrine 
of  emanation.    {Porphyr.  dc  Abstinentia,  4,  9. — Com- 
pare Emstbuu,  Prap.  Evang.,  3,  4.)   This  explana- 
tion, however,  doe*  not  go  far  enough.    It  takes  no 
feoQre  of  that  peculiar  combination  by  which  the  wor- 
ship of  animals  is  made  to  assume  a  regular  form,  and 
t*  continue  itself  long  after  man  has  placed  the  deity 
fw  above  the  limits  of  physical  existence. — The  dis- 
""fry  of  a  mode  of  worship  among  certain  savage 
tribe*  in  oar  own  days,  perfectly  analogous  to  the  sys- 
tem of  «oimal  adoration  which  prevailed  among  the ; 
Egyptians,  famishes  us  with  a  certain  clew  amid  these  | 
con ;j .ft m  »  hypotheses ,  and  that  clew  is  Fctichism.  Wo  i 


perceive,  remarks  Hcercn  (IJecn.  vol.  2,  p.  664),  the 
worship  of  animals  from  Ethiopia  to  Senegal,  among 
nations  completely  uncivilized.  Why,  then,  seek  for  a 
different  origin  among  the  Egyptians  1  Place  among 
the  African  negroes  of  the  present  day  corporations  of 
priests  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  movement  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  preserving  in  their  sanctuary 
this  branch  of  human  science  screened  from  the  curi- 
osity of  the  uninitiated  and  profane.  These  sacerdo- 
tal corporations  will  never  seek  to  change  the  objects 
of  vulgar  adoration ;  on  the  contrary,  they  will  conse- 
crate the  worship  that  is  paid  them,  and  will  give  that 
worship  more  or  pomp  and  regularity.  They  will  seek, 
above  all,  to  make  the  intervention  of  the  sacerdotal 
caste  a  necessary  requisite  in  every  ceremony  ;  they 
will  then  attach,  in  a  mystic  sense,  these  material  ob- 
jects of  worship  to  their  hidden  science  ;  and  the  re- 
sult will  be  a  system  of  religion  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  Egypt,  with  Feticlusra  for  its  basis,  the  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  for  its  outward  characteristic, 
and  within,  a  science  founded  on  astronomy,  and  by 
the  operations  of  which  the  fetichs,  that  serve  as  gods 
for  the  people,  become  merely  symbols  for  the  priests 
It  was  thus  that  the  priests  of  Mcroe,  in  sending  forth 
their  sacerdotal  colonies,  carefully  observed  the  rule 
of  attaching  to  themselves  live  natives  among  whom 
they  chanced  to  come,  by  adopting  a  part  of  their  ex- 
ternal worship,  and  by  assigning  to  the  animals  which 
these  natives  adored  a  place  in  the  temples  erected  by 
them,  which  thence  became  the  common  sanctuaries 
and  the  centres  of  religion  for  all.  To  invert  the  or- 
der to  which  we  have  just  alluded  is  a  palpable  error. 
What  had  been  for  a  long  time  acknowledged  for  a 
sign  or  symbol,  could  not,  on  a  sudden,  be  transformed 
'  into  a  god  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  that  which 
passes  for  a  god  with  the  mass  of  the  people  may  bo- 
come  an  allegory  or  emblem  with  a  more  enlightened 
caste.  Apis,  for  example,  owed  to  certain  spots,  at 
first  fortuitous,  afterward  renewed  by  art,  the  honour 
of  being  one  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  The  salacity 
of  the  goat  made  it  a  type  of  the  great  productive  pow- 
er in  nature.  The  cat  was  indebted  to  its  glossy  fur, 
and  the  ibis  to  its  equivocal  colour,  which  appeared,  as 
it  were,  something  intermediate  between  the  night  and 
the  day,  for  being  symbols  of  the  moon;  the  falcon 
became  one  of  the  year,  and  the  scarabcus  of  the  sun. 
The  case  was  the  some  with  trees  and  plants,  fetichs 
no  less  highly  revered  than  animals.  The  leaves  of 
the  palm,  the  longevity  of  which  tree  seemed  a  special 
privilege  from  on  high,  adorned  the  couches  of  the 
priests,  because  this  tree,  putting  forth  branches  every 
month,  marks  the  renewal  of  the  lunar  cycle.  (Diod. 
Sic,  1,  34  —  Phn.t  13,  17.)  The  lotus,  known  also 
as  a  sacred  plant  to  the  people  of  India,  the  cradle  of 
Brahma  (Maurice,  Mat.  of  Intlosl ,  1,  60),  as  well  as 
that  of  Harpoc rates  ;  the  pcrsca,  brought  from  Ethio- 
pia by  a  sacerdotal  colony  {Diod.  Stc,  I.  c. — Schoi.  in 
Nieandr.  Tkcrapeui.,  s.  764) ;  the  amoglossum,  whose 
seven  sides  recall  to  mind  the  seven  planets;  and 
|  which  was  styled,  on  this  account,  the  glory  of  the 
skies  (Kireher,  (Ed.  JEgypt.,  3,  2) ;  the  onion,  whose 
pellicles  were  thought  to  resemble  so  many  concentric 
spheres,  and  which  was  therefore  viewed  as  a  vegeta- 
ble image  of  the  universe,  always  different  and  yet  al- 
ways the  same,  and  where  each  part  served  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  whole  ;  all  these  became  so  many 
symbols  having  more  or  less  connexion  with  astronom- 
ical science.  In  them  the  people  beheld  the  objects 
of  ancient  adoration ,  and  tho  priests  characteristics  that 
enabled  them  to  mark  out  and  perpetuate  their  scien- 
tific discoveries.  To  these  elements  of  worship  was 
added,  without  doubt,  the  influence  of  localities,  that 
at  one  time  disturbed  by  partial  differences  the  uni- 
.  formity  which  the  sacred  caste  were  desirous  of  estab- 
I  lishing,  and  at  another  associated  with  the  rites,  that 
I  had  reference  to  the  general  principles  of  astronomical 
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science,  certain  practices  which  resulted  merely  from 
peculiarity  of  situation.  Hence,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
diversity  of  animals  adored  by  the  communities  of 
Egypt.  Had  these  been  merely  pure  symbols,  would 
the  priests,  who  sought  to  impart  a  uniform  character  to 
their  institutions,  have  ever  introduced  them  1  These 
varieties  in  the  objects  of  worship  are  only  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  yielding,  on  the  part  of  a  sacerdotal  or- 
der, to  the  antecedent  habits  of  the  people.  (  Vogcl, 
Rel.  der  Atg.,  p.  97,  seqq .)  Hence,  too,  on  tho  other 
hand,  those  numerous  allegories,  heaped  up  together 
without  being  connected  by  any  common  bond,  and 
forming,  if  the  expression  be  allowed,  so  many  layers 
of  fable.  Apis,  for  example,  at  first  the  manitou-pro- 
totype  of  his  kind,  afterward  tho  depository  of  the 
soul  of  Osiris,  is  found  to  have  a  third  meaning,  which 
holds  a  middle  place  between  the  other  two.  Ho  is 
the  symbol  ofthe  Nile,  the  fertilizing  stream  of  Egypt ; 
and  while  his  colour,  the  spots  of  white  on  his  front, 
and  the  duration  of  his  existence,  which  could  not  ex- 
ceed twenty-five  years,  have  a  reference  to  astronomy, 
tho  festival  of  his  reappearance  was  celebrated  on  the 
day  when  the  river  begins  to  rise.  The  result,  then, 
of  what  we  have  here  advanced,  is  simply  this  :  The 
animal-worship  of  tho  Egyptians  originated  in  feli- 
chisra.  The  sacerdotal  caste,  in  allowing  it  to  remain 
unmolested,  arrayed  it  in  a  more  imposing  garb,  and, 
while  they  permitted  the  mass  ofthe  people  to  indulge 
in  this  gross  and  humiliating  species  of  adoration,  re- 
served for  themselves  a  secret  and  visionary  system  of 
pantheism  or  emanation .  ( Consta  nt,  de  la  Religion,  3, 
62,  scqq—Priehard's  Analysis  of  Egyptian  Mythology, 
p.  830,  seqq.) 

12.  Egyptian  Castes. 

Among  the  institutions  of  Egypt,  none  was  more 
Important  in  its  influence  on  the  character  of  the  na- 
tion, than  the  division  of  the  people  into  tribes  or  fam- 
ilies, who  were  obliged  by  the  laws  and  superstitions 
of  the  country  to  follow,  without  deviation,  the  profes- 
sion* and  habits  of  their  forefathers.  Such  an  institu- 
tion could  not  fail  of  impressing  the  idea  of  abject  ser- 
vility on  the  lower  classes ;  and,  by  removing  in  a  great 
measure  the  motive  of  emulation,  it  must  have  created, 
in  all,  an  apathy  and  indifference  to  improvement  in 
their  particular  profession.  Wherever  the  system  of 
castes  has  existed,  it  has  produced  a  remarkably  perma- 
nent and  uniform  character  in  the  nation  ;  as  in  the  ex- 
ample furnished  by  tho  natives  of  Hindustan.  These 
people  agree  in  almost  every  point  with  tho  description 
given  of  them  by  Megasthenes,  who  visited  the  court  of 
an  Indian  king  soon  after  the  conquest  of  the  East  by 
the  Macedonians.  We  have  no  very  accurate  and  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  the  castes  into  which  the  Egyp- 
tian people  were  divided,  and  ofthe  particular  customs 
of  each.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  innovations  on  the 
old  civil  and  religious  constitution  of  Egypt  had  begun 
to  be  introduced  as  early  as  the  time  of  Psammctichus, 
when  the  ancient  aversion  of  the  people  to  foreigners 
was  first  overcome.  The  various  conflicts  which  the 
nation  underwent,  between  that  era  and  tho  time  when 
Herodotus  visited  Egypt,  could  not  fail  to  break  down 
many  of  the  fences  which  ancient  priestcraft  had  es- 
tablished for  maintaining  the  influence  of  superstition. 
Herodotus  is  the  earliest  writer  who  mentions  the 
castes  or  hereditary  classes  of  the  Egyptians,  and  his 
account  appears  to  be  the  result  of  his'  personal  obser- 
vation only.  Had  this  historian  understood  the  native 
language  of  the  people  ;  had  he  been  able  to  read  the 
books  of  Hermes,  in  which  the  old  sacerdotal  institu- 
tions were  contained,  we  might  have  expected  from 
him  as  correct  and  ample  a  description  ofthe  distribu- 
tion ofthe  castes  in  Egypt,  as  that  which  modem  wri- 
ters have  Rained  in  India  from  the  code  of  Menu,  re- 
specting the  orders  and  subdivisions  of  the  community 
in  Hindustan.  Diodorus,  who  had  more  favourable 
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opportunities  of  information,  and  who  seems  to  have 
made  a  very  diligent  use  of  them,  may  be  supposed  to 
be  more  accurate,  in  what  refers  to  the  internal  policy 
of  this  nation,  than  Herodotus.  Strabo  has  mentioned, 
in  a  very  summary  manner,  the  division  of  the  Egyp- 
tians into  classes.  He  distinguishes  the  two  higher 
ranks,  namely,  the  sacerdotal  and  the  military  elates, 
and  includes  all  the  remainder  ofthe  community  under 
the  designation  of  the  agricultural  class,  to  whom  he 
assigns  the  employments  of  agriculture  and  the  arts. 
Diodorus  subdivides  this  latter  class.  After  distin- 
guishing from  it  the  sacerdotal  and  military  orders,  he 
observes,  that  the  remainder  of  the  community  is  dis- 
tributed into  three  divisions,  which  he  terms  Herds- 
nun.  Agriculturists,  and  Artificers,  or  men  who  la- 
boured at  trades.  Herodotus  very  nearly  agrees  in  his 
enumeration  with  that  of  Diodorus.    His  names  for 


the  different  classes  are  as  follows  :  1.  P 


t,  or  the 


sacerdotal  class.    2.  Warriors,  or  the  military  class. 
3.  Cowherds.     4.  Swineherds.     5.  Traders.     6.  /»- 
terprcters.    7.  Pilots.    In  this  catalogue  the  third  and 
fourth  classes  arc  plainly  subdivisions  of  the  third  of 
Diodorus,  whom  that  wrttcT  includes  under  the  gener- 
al title  of  herdsmen.  The  caste  of  interpreters,  as  well 
as  that  of  pilots,  mast  have  comprised  a  very  small 
number  of  men,  since  the  Egyptians  had  little  inter- 
course with  foreigners,  and,  until  the  time  of  the  Greek 
dynasty,  their  navigation  was  principally  confined  to 
sailing  up  and  down  the  Nile.    The  pilots  were  proba- 
bly a  tribe  of  the  same  class  with  the  artificers  or  la- 
bouring artisans  of  Diodorus.    The  traders  of  Herod- 
otus must  be  the  some  class  who  are  called  agricul- 
turists by  Diodorus.    Thus,  by  comparing  the  differ- 
ent accounts,  we  are  enabled  to  arrange  the  several 
branches  of  the  Egyptian  community  into  the  follow- 
ing classes.    1.  The  Sacerdotal  order.    2.  Tho  Mil- 
itary.   3.  The  Herdsmen.    4.  The  Agricultural  and 
Commercial  class.    5.  The  Artificers,  or  labouring 
artisans.    The  employments  of  all  these  classes  were 
hereditary,  and  no  man  was  allowed  by  the  law  to  en- 
gage in  any  occupation  different  from  that  in  which  he 
had  been  educated  by  his  parents.    It  was  accounted 
an  honourable  distinction  to  belong  either  to  the  laecr- 
dotal  or  the  military  class.    The  other  orders  were 
considered  greatly  inferior  in  dignity,  and  no  Egyptian 
could  mount  the  throne  who  was  not  descended  from 
the  priesthood  or  the  soldiery.    (Pnchari's  Analysis 
of  Egyptian  Mythology,  p.  373,  seqq.)    After  death, 
however,  no  grade  was  regarded,  and  every  good  soul 
was  supposed  to  become  united  to  that  essence  from 
which  it  derived  its  origin.    (  Wilkinson,  Manners  and 
Customs,  dec,  1,  245.) 

13.  Egyptian  Priesthood. 

The  inquiry  respecting  the  sacerdotal  caste  of 
Egypt  is  rendered  a  difficult  one  principally  on  the 
following  account,  because  the  writers,  from  whose 
statements  we  obtain  our  information,  lived  in  an  age 
when  the  Egyptian  priesthood  had  already  suffered 
many  and  important  alterations,  and  had  been  deprived 
of  a  large  portion  of  their  former  consideration  and  in- 
fluence.   Each  successive  revolution  in  the  state  rtn 


have  had  a  direct  bearing  upon  them,  or,  rather,  they 
must  have  been  the  first  with  whom  it  came  in  con- 
tact. Their  political  influence,  therefore,  must  have 
been  gradually  diminished,  and  their  sphere  of  action 
circumscribed.  Under  the  Persian  sway,  in  particu- 
lar, their  power  must  have  been  reduced  to  within  hut 
narrow  limits,  and  our  only  wonder  is,  when  we  con- 
sider the  strong  hostility  displayed  by  these  conquer- 
ors towards  the  sacerdotal  or  ruling  caste,  that  it  did 
not  fall  entirely  to  the  ground.  Herodotus  then,  and 
still  more  the  writers  from  whom  Diodoms  Siculue  has 
received  his  information  on  this  subject,  saw  merely 
the  shadow  of  that  extensive  power  and  influence 
which  the  priests  of  Egypt  had  formerly  posse  used. 
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And  yet.  ntn  in  the  statements  which  we  obtain  from 
thi*  quarter,  traces  may  easily  be  found  of  what  the 
Kgyptian  hierarchy  once  was ;  so  that  from  these, 
when  taken  together,  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  tolera- 


bly accurate  idea  of  the  earlier  power  which  this  re- 
markable order  had  enjoyed.     The  sacerdotal  caste 


rthe  whole  of  Egypt ;  their  chief  places 
of  abode,  however,  were  the  great  cities,  which,  at  one 
time  or  other,  been  the  capitals  of  the  land,  or  else 
had  held  a  high  rank  among  the  other  Egyptian  cities. 
These  were  Thebes,  Memphis,  Sain,  Heliopolis,  Ace. 
Here,  too.  were  the  chief  temples,  which  are  so  often 
mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  Herodotus  and  other 
writers.  Every  Egyptian  priest  had  to  belong  to  the 
service  of  some  particular  deity,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
be  attached  to  some  temple.  The  number  of  priests 
for  any  deity  was  never  determined  ;  nor  could  it  in- 
deed have  been  subjected  to  any  regulations  on  this 
bead,  since  priesthood  was  hereditary  in  families,  and 
these  must  have  been  more  or  less  numerous  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  Not  only  was  the  priestly  caste 
hereditary  in  its  nature,  but  also  the  priesthoods  of  in- 
dividual deities.  The  sons,  for  example,  of  the  priests 
of  Vulcan  at  Memphis,  could  not  enter  as  members 
into  the  sacerdotal  college  at  Heliopolis ;  nor  could 
the  offspring  of  the  priests  of  Heliopolis  belong  to  the 
college  of  Memphis.  Strange  as  this  regulation  may 
appear,  it  was  nevertheless  a  natural  one.  Each  tem- 
ple had  extensive  portions  of  land  attached  to  it,  the 
revenues  of  which.  brlon<;in<r  as  they  did  to  those 
whose  forefathers  had  erected  the  temple,  were  receiv- 
ed by  the  priests  as  matters  of  hereditary  right,  and 
made  those  who  tilled  these  lands  be  regarded  as  their 
dependants  or  subjects.  Hence,  as  both  the  temple- 
l.i  nils  and  revenues  were  inherited,  the  sacerdotal  col- 
leges bad  of  consequence  to  be  kept  distinct.  The 
priesthood,  moreover,  of  each  temple  was  carefully 
orranrced.  They  had  a  high-priest  over  them,  whose 
office  was  likewise  hereditary.  It  need  hardly  be  re- 
marked, that  there  muat  have  been  gradations  also 
among  th*  various  high-priests,  and  that  those  of 
TV-be*,  Memphis,  and  the  other  chief  cities  of  the  coun- 
try, must  have  stood  at  the  head  of  the  order.  These 
were,  in  ■  certain  sense,  a  species  of  hereditary  princes, 
who  stood  by  the  side  of  the  monarch*,  and  enjoyed  al- 
a«ft  equal  privileges  Their  Egyptian  title  was  Pi- 
mas,  which  Herodotus  translates  by  xaAor  Kayafloe, 
».  e-  "  noble  and  good,"  and  which  points  not  so  much 
to  moral  eiecUence  as  to  nobility  of  origin.  (Com- 
pare Writer,  Tkfogmdis  Retiquta,  p.  xxiv.)  Their 
statues  were  placed  in  the  temples  Whenever  they 
tioned  in  the  history  of  tht  country,  they  ap- 
as  the  nrst  persons  in  the  state,  even  in  the  Mo- 
age.  When  Joseph  was  to  be  elevated  to  power, 
be  had  to  connect  himself  by  marriage  with  the  sacer- 
dotal caste,  and  was  united  to  the  daughter  of  the 
high-priest  at  On,  or  Heliopolis.  The  organization  of 
the  inferior  priesthood  was  difTerent  probably  in  differ- 
ent cities,  according  to  the  situation  and  wants  of  the 
surrounding  country.  They  formed  not  only  the  ru- 
fing  caste,  and  supplied  from  their  number  all  the  of- 
fices of  government,  but  were  in  possession  likewise  of 
aQ  the  learning  and  knowledge  of  the  land,  and  the  ex- 
erise  of  thus  last  had  always  immediate  reference  to 
the  wants  of  the  adjacent  population.  We  must  ban- 
ish the  idea,  then,  that  the  priests  of  Egypt  were 
laerefy  the  ministers  of  religion,  or  that  religious  ob- 
eonstitoted  their  principal  employment, 
on  the  contrary,  judges  also,  physicians, 
asXnnomers,  architects ;  in  a  word,  they  had  charge  of 
every  department  that  was  in  any  way  connected  with 
Ieartur>c  and  science.  It  appears,  from  the  whole  ten- 
ner of  Egyptian  history,  that  each  of  the  great  cltiee  of 
the  land  possessed  originally  one  chief  temple,  which, 
in  process  cf  time,  became  the  head  temple  of  the  sur- 
roundL-i;*  d.snct,  and  the  deity  worshipped  in  it  the 


local  patron  or  deity  of  the  adjacent  country  The 
priests  of  Memphis  were  always  styled  (according  to 
the  nomenclature  of  the  Greeks)  priests  of  Vulcan  ; 
those  of  Thebes,  priests  of  the  Theban  Jove ;  those  of 
Sais,  priests  of  the  Sun,  &c.  These  head-temples 
mark  the  first  settlement  of  the  sacerdotal  colonies  as 
they  gradually  descended  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  The 
number  of  deities  to  whom  temples  were  erected,  in 
Upper  Egypt  at  least,  seem  to  have  been  always  very 
limited.  In  this  quarter  we  hear  merely  of  the  tem- 
ples of  Ammon,  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Typhon.  In  Middle 
and  Lower  Egypt,  the  number  appears  to  have  been 
gradually  enlarged. — The  next  subject  of  inquiry  lias 
reference  to  the  revenues  of  the  sacerdotal  order  Here 
also  we  must  dismiss  the  too  common  opinion,  that  the 
priests  of  Egypt  were  a  class  supported  by  the  mon- 
arch or  the  state.  They  were,  on  the  contrary,  tho 
principal  landholders  of  the  country,  and,  besides  them, 
the  right  of  holding  lands  was  enjoyed  only  by  the  Jung 
and  the  military  caste.  Changes,  of  course,  must 
havo  ensued  amid  the  various  political  revolutions  to 
which  the  state  has  been  subject,  in  this  important 
branch  of  the  sacerdotal  power,  yet  none  of  such  a 
nature  as  materially  to  affect  the  right  itself;  and 
hence  we  find  that  a  large,  if  not  the  largest  and  fair- 
est portion  of  the  lands  of  Egypt,  remained  always  in 
the  hands  of  the  priests.  To  each  temple,  as  has  al- 
ready been  remarked,  were  attached  extensive  do- 
mains, the  common  possession  of  the  whole  fraternity, 
and  their  original  place  of  settlement.  These  lands 
were  let  ont  for  a  moderate  sum,  and  the  revenue  do- 
rived  from  them  went  to  the  common  treasury  of  the 
temple,  over  which  a  superintendent,  or  treasurer,  was 
placed,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  sacerdotal  body. 
From  this  treasury  were  supplied  the  wants  of  the  va- 
rious families  that  composed  the  sacred  college.  They 
had  also  a  Common  table  in  their  respective  temples, 
which  was  daily  provided  with  all  the  good  things,  not 
excepting  imported  wines,  that  their  rules  allowed. 
So  that  no  part  of  their  private  property  was  required 
for  their  immediate  support.  For  that  they  possessed 
private  property  is  not  only  apparent  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  marrying  and  having  families,  but  it  is 
also  expressly  asserted  by  Herodotus.  From  all  that 
has  been  said,  then,  it  follows  that  tho  sacerdotal  fam- 
ilies of  Egypt  were  tho  richest  and  most  distinguished 
in  the  land,  and  that  the  wholo  order  formed,  in  fact, 
a  highly  privileged  nobihty.  The  priests  of  Egypt 
wore  distinguished  for  great  cleanliness  of  person  and 
peculiarity  of  attire.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that 
the  nature  of  tho  climate  and  the  character  of  the 
country  exercised  a  great  influence,  not  only  on  these 
points,  but  also  on  their  general  mode  of  life  ;  though, 
independent  of  this,  they  would  seem  to  have  been 
well  aware  how  important  agents  general  cleanliness 
and  frequent  ablutions  become  in  producing  and  es- 
tablishing the  blessings  of  health,  both  in  individuals 
and  communities.  Hence  the  conspicuous  example  of 
external  cleanliness  which  they  made  a  point  of  show- 
ing the  lower  orders.  They  wore  garments  of  linen, 
not,  as  some  think,  of  fine  cotton  (Schmidt,  dt  Sa- 
cerdottbus  ASgypt.,  p.  26),  fresh  washed,  taking  particu- 
lar care  to  have  them  always  clean.  They  shaved  all 
parts  of  their  body  once  in  three  days.  They  wore 
shoes  made  of  byblus,  bathed  themselves  twice  in  cold 
water  by  day  and  twice  by  night,  and  entirely  rejected 
the  use  of  woollen  garments.  (Hcercn's  Idecn,  2,  2, 
125,  stqq  ) 

14.  Motives  for  Embalming  Bodies. 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  the  practice  of  em- 
balming the  dead,  and  preserving  them  with  so  much 
care  and  in  so  costly  a  manner,  seems  to  indicate  some 
peculiarity  in  the  opinions  of  the  Egyptian  philosophers 
renpecting  the  fate  of  the  soul.  On  this  subject  we 
have  no  preciso  and  satisfactory  information.  The  an* 
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cicnt  writers  liavo  leA  us  only  a  few  hints,  more  or  less 
obscure,  which  scarcely  afford  anything  beyond  a  mere 
foundation  for  conjectures.  The  President  do  Goguet, 
relying  on  a  statement  of  Scrvius,  supposes  that  the 
Egyptians  embalmed  their  dead  for  the  sake  of  main- 
taining the  connexion  between  the  soul  and  the  body, 
and  preventing  the  former  from  transmigrating.  (Or- 
igin of  Laws,  dec,  vol.  3,  p.  68,  Eng.  transt.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  Egyptian  doctrine  of  transmigration,  as 
explained  by  Herodotus  (2,  127),  the  soul  of  a  man 
passed  through  the  bodies  of  living  creatures,  and  re- 
turned to  inhabit  a  human  form  at  tho  expiration  of 
three  thousand  years  The  cycle,  however,  docs  not 
commence  until  the  body  begins  to  perish,  and  the  sec- 
ond human  habitation  of  the  soul  is  a  now  one  The 
pains  and  torments,  therefore,  of  passing  through  this 
cycle  of  three  thousand  years,  and  through  animals  in- 
numerable, might  be  reserved  for  those  whose  actions 
in  life  did  not  entitle  them  to  be  made  into  mummies, 
and  whose  bodies  would  therefore  be  exposed  to  de- 
cay. In  a  second  trial  in  the  world,  the  unfortunate 
penitent  might  avoid  his  former  errors.  Hence,  say 
the  advocates  for  this  opinion,  the  body  of  a  father  or 
ancestor  was  often  given  as  a  pledge  or  security,  and  it 
was  one  that  was  valued  more  highly  than  any  other. 
It  was  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  obligations  which  a 
man  could  bind  himself  by,  and  the  recovery  of  the 
pledge,  by  performing  the  stipulated  condition,  was  an 
indispensable  duty.  {Long's  Ancient  Geogr.,  p.  61.) 
Others  have  imagined,  that  the  views  with  which  the 
Egyptians  embalmed  their  dead  bodies  were  more 
akin  to  those  which  rendered  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
so  anxious  to  perform  the  usual  rites  of  sepulture  to 
their  departed  warriors,  namely,  an  idea  that  these  so- 
lemnities expedited  the  journey  of  the  soul  to  the  ap- 
pointed region,  where  it  was  to  receive  judgment  for 
its  former  deeds,  and  to  have  its  future  doom  fixed  ac- 
cordingly. This,  they  maintain,  is  implied  by  the  pray- 
er, said  to  have  been  uttered  by  the  embalmers  in  the 
name  of  the  deceased,  entreating  the  divine  powers  to 
receive  his  soul  into  tho  regions  of  the  gods.  (Par- 
vkyr.,  de  Abstinent.,  4,  10. — Prtchard's  Analysts  of 
Egypt  tan  Mythology,  p.  200.)  Perhaps,  however,  the 
practice  of  embalming  in  Egypt  was  tho  result  more  of 
necessity  than  of  choice,  and,  like  many  other  of  the 
customs  of  tho  land,  may  have  been  identified  by  the 
priests  with  the  national  religion,  in  order  to  ensure  its 
continuance  The  rites  of  sepulture  in  Egypt  grew 
out  of  circumstances  peculiar  to  that  country.  The 
scarcity  of  fuel  precluded  the  use  of  the  funeral  pile  ; 
the  rocks  which  bounded  the  valley  denied  a  grave ; 
and  the  sands  of  the  deserts  afforded  no  protection  from 
outrage  by  wild  beasts ;  while  the  valley,  regularly  in- 
undated, forbade  it  to  be  used  as  a  chamol-house,  un- 
der penalty  of  pestilence  to  the  living.  Hence  grew 
the  use  of  antiseptic  substances,  in  which  the  nation 
became  so  skilled,  as  to  render  the  bodies  of  their  dead 
inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  process  of  decay. 

15  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  topics  on  which  we  intend  here  to  touch,  derive 
no  Kinall  degree  of  elucidation  from  tho  paintings  dis- 
covered in  the  tombs  of  Egypt.  Weaving  appears  to 
have  been  the  employment  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
nation.  According  to  Herodotus  (2,  35),  it  was  an 
occupation  of  the  men,  and,  therefore,  not  merely  a  do- 
jncstic  employment,  but  a  business  carried  on  also  in 
large  establishments  or  manufactories.  The  process 
of  weaving  is  frequently  the  subject  of  Egyptian  paint- 
ings It  is  depicted  in  the  most  pleasing  manner  in 
the  drawing  given  by  Minutolt  (pi.  24,  2)  from  the 
tombs  of  Beni  Hassan  Tho  loom  is  here  of  very 
simple  construction,  and  is  fastened  to  four  props  or 
supports  driven  into  the  ground.  The  finished  part  of 
the  work  is  checkered  green  and  yellow,  the  byssus 
generally  dyed  before  weaving.    Even  as  early 


as  the  time  of  Moses,  this  class  of  Manufactures  had 
attained  a  very  great  perfection  (Goguet,  Ongm  if 
Laws,  4c,  vol.  2,  p.  86,  seqq.) ;  and,  at  a  still  moio 
distant  period,  the  time  of  Joseph  (Genesis,  45,  22), 
fine  vestments  were  among  the  articles  most  usually 
bestowed  as  presents.  We  have  no  necessity,  how- 
ever, to  go  back  to  these  authorities  ;  the  monuments 
speak  a  language  that  cannot  be  misunderstood  Both 
in  the  plates  accompanying  the  (great  French  work 
on  Egypt,  as  well  as  the  drawings  obtained  by  Bclzoni 
from  the  tombs  of  the  kings  at  1  hebes,  and  those  given 
by  Minutoli,  wo  see  these  vestments  in  all  their  gay 
colours,  and  of  various  degrees  of  fineness.  Some  are 
so  fine  that  the  limbs  appear  through  them.  (Compare, 
in  particular,  the  vestment  of  the  king,  as  given  in  the 
Description  de  f  Egypt,  Planches,  vol.  2,  pi.  31,  and 
Belzoni's  plates.)  Others,  on  the  contmry,  are  of  a 
thicker  texture.  The  kings  and  warriors  commonly 
wear  short  garments ;  tho  agricultural  and  working 
classes,  merely  a  kind  of  white  apron.  The  priests 
have  long  vestments,  sometimes  wliite,  at  other  times 
with  white  and  red  stripes  ;  sometimes  adomed  w  ith 
stars,  at  other  times  with  flowers,  and  again  glittering 
with  all  the  colours  of  the  East.  Whether  silk  vest- 
ments can  be  found  among  them  remains  still  unde- 
cided. (Heercn's  Jdeen,  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p.  368,  seqq  ) 
The  Egyptians,  from  a  most  remote  era,  were  cele- 
brated lor  their  manufacture  of  linen.  The  quantity, 
indeed,  that  was  manufactured  and  used  in  Egypt  was 
truly  8urpri*ing ;  and,  independently  of  that  made  up 
into  articles  of  dress,  the  great  abundance  used  for  en- 
veloping tho  mummies,  both  of  men  and  animals,  show 
how  large  a  supply  must  have  been  kept  ready  for  the 
constant  demand  at  home,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the 
foreign  market.  That  the  bandages  employed  in 
wrapping  tho  dead  are  of  linen,  and  not,  as  somo  hate 
imagined,  of  cotton,  has  been  ascertained  by  the  snort 
satisfactory  tests.  (Wilkinson,  vol.  3,  p.  1 16.)  That 
the  skill  of  tho  Egyptians  in  the  application  of  colours 
kept  pace  with  that  displayed  in  the  art  of  weaving,  is 
evident  from  what  has  already  been  remarked.  >Vc 
find  among  them  all  colours  ;  white,  yellow,  red,  blue, 
green,  and  black.  What  the  colouring  materials  them- 
selves were,  how  far  they  were  obtained  from  Egypt, 
or  to  what  extent  they  were  brought  from  Babylonia 
and  India,  cannot  be  clearly  determined.  That  the 
Tyrians  had  a  share  in  these  will  appear  more  than 
probable,  when  we  call  to  mind  that  they  were  per- 
mitted to  have  an  establishment  or  factory  at  Men. phis. 
Pliny  (35, 42)  extolsthe  beautiful  pigmentsof  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  testimony  of  all  modern  travellers  is  in 
full  accordance  with  liis  statements.  The  Egyptians 
mixed  their  paint  with  water,  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
little  portion  of  gum  was  sometimes  added,  to  render  it 
more  tenacious  and  adhesive.  In  most  instances  we 
find  red,  green,  and  blue  adopted  ;  a  union  which, 
for  all  subjects  and  in  all  parts  of  Egypt,  was  a  par- 
ticular favourite  When  black  was  introduced,  yellow 
was  added  to  counteract  or  harmonize  with  it ;  and,  in 
like  manner,  they  sought  for  every  hue  its  congenial 
companion.  The  following  analysis  of  Egyptian  col- 
ours, that  were  brought  by  Wilkinson  from  Thebes, 
is  given  by  Dr.  Ure.  "  The  colours  are  green,  blue, 
red,  black,  yellow,  and  white.  1 .  The  green  pigment, 
scraped  from  the  painting  in  distemper,  resists  the  sol- 
vent action  of  muriatic  acid,  but  becomes  thereby  of  a 
brilliant  blue  colour,  in  consequence  of  the  abstraction 
of  a  small  portion  of  yellow  ochrcous  matter.  The 
residuary  blue  powder  has  a  sandy  texture  ;  and,  when 
viewed  in  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  consist  of  small 
particles  of  blue  glass.  On  fusing  this  vitreous  matter 
with  potash,  digesting  the  compound  in  diluted  muri- 
atic acid,  and  treating  the  solution  with  water  of  am- 
monia in  excess,  the  presence  of  copper  becomes 
manifest.  A  certain  portion  of  precipitate  fell,  which, 
being  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid  and  tested,  proved  to 
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be  the  oxyde  of  iron.  We  may  hence  conclude,  that 
the  green  pigment  is  a  mixture  of  a  little  ochre,  with  a 
pulverulent  glass,  made  by  vitrifying  the  oxyde*  of  cop- 
per ami  iron  with  sand  and  soda.  2.  The  blue  pigment 
is  a  pulverulent  blue  glass,  of  like  composition,  without 
the  ochre  ou  s  admixture,  brightened  with  a  little  of  the 
chalky  matter  used  in  the  distemper  preparation.  3. 
The  red  pigment  is  merely  a  red  earthy  bole.  4.  The 
black,  us  bone  Mack,  mixed  with  a  little  gum,  and  con- 
taining some  traces  of  iron.  5.  The  white  is  nothing 
but  a  very  pure  chalk,  containing  hardly  any  alumina, 
aod  a  mere  trace  of  iron.  6.  The  yellow  pigment  is 
a  yellow  iron  ochre."  ( Wdkiwion,  vol.  3,  p.  301.) 
Next  in  importance  to  wearing  must  be  ranked  Metal- 
btrgq.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  colour,  which 
is  always  green,  brass  seems  to  have  been  constantly 
employed  where  in  other  nations  iron  would  be.  The 
war-chariots  appear  to  be  entirely  of  the  former  metal. 
Their  green  colour,  as  well  as  their  shape,  and  the 
lightness  and  elegance  of  their  wheels,  are  thought 
dearly  to  indicate  this.  The  arms,  moreover,  of  the 
Egyptians  appear  to  be  entirely  all  of  brass,  and  not 
only  the  swords,  but  the  bows  also,  and  quivers  are 
made  of  it.  These,  together  with  the  instruments  for 
cutting  that  are  found  depicted  among  the  hieroglyph- 
ics, are  always  green.  In  the  infancy  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  the  dimrulty  of  working  tron  might  long 
withhold  the  secret  of  its  superiority  over  copper  or 
bronze  ;  but  it  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  that  a 
nation  so  far  advanced,  and  so  eminently  skilled  in  the 
art  of  working  metals  as  the  Egyptians,  should  have 
rem -iine.1  ignorant  of  its  use,  even  if  we  had  no  evi- 
dence of  its  havbir  been  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
other  people ;  awl  the  constant  employment  of  bronze 
arms  and  implements  is  not  a  sufficient  argument 
against  th^ir  knowledge  of  iron,  since  we  find  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  made  the  same  things  of  bronze, 
long  after  the  period  when  iron  was  universally  known. 
If  we  reject  this  view  of  the  question,  we  must  come 
at  one;  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Egyptians  possessed 
an  art  of  hardening  copper  and  bronze  which  is  now 
lost  to  the  world.  The  skill  of  the  Egyptians  in  com- 
pounding metals  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  vases, 
mirrors-  arms,  and  implements  or  bronze  discovered  at 
Thebes  ;  and  the  numerous  methods  they  adopted  for 
varying  the  composition  of  bronze  by  a  judicious  mix- 
tare  of  alloys,  are  shown  in  the  many  qualities  of 
the  m-Ul  They  had  even  the  secret  of  giving  to 
bronie  or  brass  blades  a  certain  degree  of  elasticity, 
as  may  b?  seen  in  the  dagger  of  the  Berlin  museum. 
Another  remarkable  Oat  urn  in  their  bronze  is  the  re- 
sistance it  offers  to  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere  ; 
some  continuing  smooth  and  bright,  though  buried  for 
ages,  and  since  exposed  to  the  damp  of  European 
climates.  (  Wdtinton,  vol.  3,  p  353.)  Other  lost  arts 
in  metallurgy  may  be  evidenced  by  the  well-known 
fact,  that  the  Hebrew  legislator  inferentially  ascribes 
to  the  Egyptian  chemists  the  art  of  making  gold  liquid, 
aaJ  of  retaining  it  in  that  state.  This  we  have  not 
the  power  to  do.  Still,  however,  it  must  be  confessed, 
(hat  the  Egyptians  cannot  properly  be  considered  as  at 
any  time  aoju  minted  with  the  science  of  chemistry ; 
though  they  were  early  made  aware  of  various  chemi- 
cal tacts,  and  many  and  indubitable  proofs  of  this  have 
been  collected  in  one  or  two  not  inconsiderable  works 
devoted  to  the  subject.    Their  the  manu- 

twt-jr--  of  not  only  white  but  coloured  jflass  may  also 
b*  sAstancedL  Seneca  informs  us  that  they  made  arti- 
fieasl  gems  of  extraordinary  beauty.  (Epul.,  90.) 
They  W)  a  method  of  purifying  natron,  and  of  cx- 
traexmg  potash  from  cinders  They  prepared  lime  by 
the  calmest k>n  of  calcareous  stones,  and  had  an  inti- 
mate kr.  -xiledge  of  the  uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied, 
as  also  that  it  renders  the  carbonate  of  soda  caustic. 
Lstbarge.  together  with  the  vitriolic  and  many  other 
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salts,  were  perfectly  known  to  them  They  made 
wine,  vinegar,  and  even  beer.  Their  method  of  em- 
balming, whatever  it  was,  may  bo  reckoned  among 
the  evidences  of  their  chemical  knowledge.  The 
statements  on  this  subject  by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus 
Siculus  are  very  unsatisfactory;  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  as  it  was  the  object  of  the  embalmers  to 
shroud  their  art  in  mystery,  that  thoso  writers  were 
either  totally  deceived,  or,  at  least,  that  the  mummify- 
ing drug  was  artfully  concealed  from  their  knowledge. 
Another  important  branch  of  the  domes t is  arts  was 
Pottery,  in  which  the  Egyptians  displayed  a  skill  not 
at  all  inferior  to  that  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  they  who  sup- 
pose that  graceful  forms  in  pottery,  porcelain,  bronze, 
or  even  more  precious  materials,  were  indigenous 
to  Greece  alone,  will  find  many  things  to  undeceive 
them  in  the  paintings  of  Egypt.  The  country  pos- 
sessed a  species  of  clay  extremely  well  adapted  to 
this  purpose,  and  which  is  still  found  there.  (AVy. 
Bier,  Economies  des  Egypt.,  p.  274.)  Coptos  was 
the  chief  seat  of  this  branch  of  industry,  as  Ke/l 
(or  Knft),  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  is  at  the  present 
day.  The  vases  thus  manufactured  served  for  hold- 
ing the  water  of  the  Nile,  to  which  they  were  believed 
to  impart  an  agreeable  coolness,  an  opinion  that  pre- 
vails even  in  modern  times.  Besides,  however,  being 
applied  to  household  purposes,  they  were  used  also  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  the  mummies  of  the  sacred 
animals,  such  as  the  ibis  and  others.  The  vases 
depicted  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt  are  sometimes 
adomed  with  the  most  brilliant  colours.  As  to  the 
elegance  of  form  and  ornament  in  domestic  and  other 
articles,  the  Egyptians  can  stand  comparison  with  any 
other  nation  of  antiquity,  the  Greeks  not  excepted. 
Their  couches  and  seats  might  serve  as  patterns  even 
for  our  own  ;  their  silver  tripods,  beautiful  baskets, 
and  distaffs,  as  we  sec  them  in  paintings,  were  known 
even  in  the  days  of  the  Odyssey  (4,  128),  and  thoir 
musical  instruments  exceed  those  of  modem  times  in 
the  beauty  and  variety  of  their  shape.  Those  who 
wish  to  examine  more  fully  into  this  branch  of  our 
subject  are  referred  to  Roscllini's  great  work,  or  the 
more  accessible  one  of  Wilkinson.  The  productions 
of  the  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths  of  Thebes  are  ex- 
hibited by  Rosellini,  and  they  fully  demonstrate  the  , 
high  pitch  of  refinement  to  which  they  had  brought 
the  working  of  the  precious  metals.  He  exhibits  gold 
and  silver  tureens,  urns,  vases,  banqueting  cups,  Sec, 
of  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful  workmanship,  and  of 
the  most  tasteful  as  well  as  elegant  forms.  In  sur- 
veying them,  the  classical  reader  will  be  convinced 
that  Homer  drew  little  on  his  imagination  in  describing 
the  gift  of  plate  made  to  Helen  by  the  wife  of  the 
Egyptian  king  Thone.  But  Homer  ascribes  still 
more  extraordinary  wonders  to  the  goldsmiths  of  tho 
same  time.  They  must  have  succeeded  in  uniting  the 
most  skilful  mechanical  clockwork  with  the  workman- 
ship of  gold  ;  for  he  describes  golden  statues,  thrones, 
ana  footstools  moving  about  as  if  instinct  with  life. 
Ft  would  appear,  indeed,  that  we  had  made,  at  the 
present  day,  little  or  perhaps  no  improvement  on  the 
forms  of  the  vases  and  vessels  to  which  we  have  above 
referred,  and  that  an  Egyptian  buffet  or  sideboard,  with 
all  its  details,  not  excluding  dishes,  plates,  knives,  and 
spoons,  near  four  thousand  years  ago,  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  sideboards  of  modem  palaces  and 
villas.  Still  farther,  a  survey  of  the  trades  and  manu- 
factures of  Egypt,  as  afforded  by  the  ancient  paintings, 
exhibits,  in  a  great  degree,  the  same  tools,  implements, 
and  processes,  as  are  employed  in  workshops  and 
manufactories  at  the  present  day.  The  whole  process 
of  manufacturing  silk  and  cotton,  with  all  its  details  of 
reeling,  carding,  weaving,  dying,  and  patterning,  may 
be  more  especially  named.  {Foreign  Quarterly  Re- 
view, No.  32,  p.  308,  teqq .) 
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16.  Trade  of  Egypt. 

Nature  has  destined  Egypt,  by  its  products,  its  gen- 
eral character,  and  its  geographical  position,  for  one  of 
the  principal  trading  countries  of  the  gl^'je.  Neither 
the  despotism  under  which  it  has  groaned  for  centu- 
ries, nor  the  bloody  feuds  and  wars  of  which  it  has  so 
often  been  the  scene,  have  operated,  for  any  length  of 
time,  to  deprive  it  of  these  advantages  ;  the  purposes 
of  Nature  may  be  impeded,  but  they  cannot  be  wholly 
destroyed.  The  situation  of  Egypt,  a  fertile  district, 
abounding  in  tho  first  necessaries  of  life,  between  the 
arid  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  lias  in  all  ages  given 
it  a  value  which,  in  another  position,  it  could  not  nave. 
From  the  time  of  Jacob  to  tho  present  day,  it  has  been 
the  granary  of  the  less  fertile  neighbouring  countries 
The  natural  facilities  for  internal  communication  were, 
at  an  early  period,  increased  by  the  formation  of  canals, 
which  united  the  various  arms  of  the  river  that  bound 
or  flow  through  tho  Delta.  From  Syene  to  about  lat. 
31 r  north  there  is  one  uninterrupted  boat-navigation, 
which  is  seldom  impeded  for  want  of  water.  The  con- 
veyance of  articles  up  the  stream  is  favoured  at  cer- 
tain seasons  by  the  steady  winds  from  the  north.  A 
description  of  the  Nile-boat,  called  Baris,  is  given  by 
Herodotus  (2,  96).  One  of  the  great  national  festivals, 
that  of  Artemis  at  Bubastis,  was  celebrated  during  the 
annual  inundation  ;  the  people,  in  boats,  sailed  from 
one  town  to  another,  and  their  numbers  were  increased 
by  the  inhabitants  of  every  town  that  was  visited.  As 
it  was  an  idle  time  for  the  agriculturists,  like  the  winter 
of  other  climates,  it  was  spent  in  carousing  and  drunk- 
enness. The  quantity  of  wine  consumed  was  immense, 
and  the  whole  of  it  was  procured  by  giving  in  exchange 
Egyptian  commodities.  The  Egyptians  were  never  a 
nation  of  sailors,  for  their  country  furnished  no  mate- 
rials for  building  largo  vessels.  Till  the  time  of  Psam- 
metichus,  foreigners,  though  allowed  to  trade  there, 
were  subject  to  many  strict  regulations,  and  were 
regarded  as  suspicious  persons  Egypt,  being  a 
grain-country,  would  be  more  likely  to  receive  the 
visits  of  foreigners,  than  to  make,  herself,  any  active 
commercial  speculations.  The  later  Pharaohs,  after 
Psammotichus,  as  also  the  Ptolemies,  could  only  then 
build  fleets  when  the  woods  of  Phoenicia  were  under 
their  control ;  and  it  is  well-known  what  bloody  wars 
were  carried  on  for  the  possession  of  these  regions  be- 
tween the  Ptolemies  and  Selcucidc  It  maybe  easily 
imagined,  too,  that  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians  were 
never  anxious  to  make  the  Egyptians  a  maritime  peo- 
ple, even  if  the  latter  had  possessed  the  inclination  to 
become  such.  The  true  reason  why  tho  Egyptians 
forbade  all  foreigners  to  approach  their  coast,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  peculiar  character  of  early  commerce. 
All  the  nations  that  trafficked  on  the  Mediterranean 
were  at  that  time  pirates,  with  whom  tho  carrying 
away  the  inhabitants  from  the  coasts  and  selling  tbcm 
for  slaves  had  become  a  lucrative  branch  of  commerce. 
It  was  natural,  then,  that  a  people  who  had  no  ships 
of  their  own  to  oppose  such  visitants,  should  forbid 
them,  under  any  pretext,  to  approach  their  coasts. 
Passages  occur,  it  is  true,  in  the  ancient  writers, 
which  render  it  doubtful  whether  there  were  not  some 
exceptions  to  what  has  just  been  remarked.  Homer 
makes  Menelaus  to  have  sailed  to  Egypt,  and  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus  mentions  a  maritime  city,  named  Thonis, 
to  which  he  assigns  a  great  antiquity.  The  colonics, 
too,  that  are  said  to  have  sailed  from  Egypt  to  Greece, 
as,  for  example,  those  of  Danaus  and  Cecrops,  suppose 
an  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  navigation.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  admits  of  a  serious  consideration,  wheth- 
er the  Phoenicians  were  not  in  these  cases  the  agents  of 
commerce  and  transportation.  The  reign  of  Psam- 
metichus  and  his  successors  changed  the  character  of 
the  Egyptians,  or  at  least  altered  the  old  and  settled  j 
polity  of  the  country.    Foreign  merchants  were  sub- 1 


ject  to  fewer  restraints  ;  the  exchange  of  Egyptian 
commodities  was  extended ;  and.  as  Herodotus  ex- 
pressly remarks,  agriculture  and  individual  wealth 
were  never  so  much  improved  in  Egypt  as  under  this 
system  of  free  trade.    The  Egyptian  kings  now  ac- 
quired a  fleet,  the  materials  for  which,  or  the  vessels 
themselves,  they  could  procure  from  the  Phoenicians  or 
the  Greeks.    Neco,  the  successor  of  Psammctichus, 
and  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem  ( Herod,,  2, 159. — Com- 
pare Kings,  book  2,  ch.  23,  and  Jeremiah,  ch.  46), 
formed  the  project  of  uniting  the  Nile  to  the  lied  Sea 
by  a  canal :  this  canal  was  not  completed  till  the  time 
of  Darius  I.,  the  Persian  king    The  object  of  tho  Pha- 
raohs and  the  monarchs  of  Persia  was  to  facilitate  the 
transportation  of  commodities  from  the  Red  Sea  to 
Egypt ;  for  the  Egyptians  had  long  been  accustomed 
to  receive  the  products  of  India  and  Arabia  up  this 
gulf.    This  artificial  channel  was  neglected  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  navigating  the  northern  part 
of  the  lied  Sea ;  it  existed  under  the  Ptolemies,  but 
a  land  communication  was  also  formed  between  Cop- 
tos  and  the  ports  of  Myos-hormos  and  Berenice  on  the 
gulf,  and  this  remained  for  a  long  time  the  great  com- 
mercial road  between  the  western  and  the  eastern 
world.    In  Upper  Egypt,  the  city  of  Thebes  was  once 
the  centre  of  commerce  for  Africa  and  Arabia :  under 
its  colossal  porticoes  and  market-houses,  the  wares  of 
southern  Africa,  and  the  products  of  Arabia  and  India, 
were  collected.   Its  fame  had  spread,  probably  through 
the  Phoenician  traders,  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Ho- 
meric  poem  s  ( 27.,  9,  381 ).    A  modern  traveller.  Denon, 
standing  among  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  could  feel  and 
comprehend  the  advantages  of  its  situation :  he  could 
compute  the  number  of  days'  journey  which  separated 
him  from  the  towns  of  Arabia,  the  emporium  of  Me- 
roe,  and  the  cities  of  central  Africa.    In  the  mount- 
ains cast  of  Thebes,  the  precious  metals  were  once 
found  :  the  mines  were  worked  by  prisoners  of  war 
or  by  slaves.    Agatharchides,  a  Greek  geographer, 
(Geogr.  Gr.  Mm.,  vol.  1,  p.  212,  ed.  Hudson),  in  the 
time  of  the  sixth  Ptolemy,  visited  these  mines,  of 
which  lie  has  given  a  roost  exact  description.  Thus 
Thebes  possessed,  in  the  precious  metals,  one  of  those 
articles  of  commerce  which  invite  strangers.  Mem- 
phis, in  Lower  Egypt,  was  the  centre  of  commerce 
when  Herodotus  visited  Egypt.    The  gold,  the  ivory, 
and  tho  slaves  of  Africa,  the  salt  of  the  desert,  wine 
imported  from  (J  recce  and  Phoenicia  twice  a  year,  with 
the  products  of  India  and  Yemen,  were  collected  in 
this  market.    In  exchange,  the  merchants  received  the 
precious  metals,  grain,  and  linen  (or  perhaps  cotton) 
cloths,  which  Herodotus  compares  with  those  of  Col- 
chis.   Araasis,  who  was  a  usurper,  and  a  princo  fond 
of  foreign  luxuries,  did  not  scruple  to  make  great  in- 
novations.   He  admitted  foreigners  more  freely  into 
Lower  Egypt,  and  appointed  Naucratis,  on  the  Cano- 
nic branch,  as  the  residence  of  the  Greek  merchants. 
He  carried  his  liberality  so  far  as  to  permit  non-resi- 
dent Greeks  to  build  temples  to  their  national  geds, 
and  use  the  precincts  as  market-places  :  several  Ionian 
and  Dorian  cities  of  Asia,  together  with  the  town  of 
Mytilene,  built  a  noble  temple,  called  the  Hcllcniuin, 
and,  by  their  joint  votes,  appointed  the  superintendents 
of  the  market  and  the  commercial  establishment. 
Some  other  Greek  towns  also  followed  their  example. 
(Long's  Ane.  Geogr.,  p.  64,  seqq.  —  Heercns  Idecn, 
vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p.  373,  seqq.) 

17.  Style  of  Egyptian  Art. 

The  same  veneration  for  ancient  usage  and  the  stem 
regulations  of  the  priesthood,  which  forbade  any  inno- 
vation in  the  form  of  the  human  figure,  particularly  in 
subjects  connected  with  religion,  fettered  the  genius 
of  the  Egyptian  artists,  and  prevented  its  development. 
The  same  formal  outline,  the  same  attitudes  and  pos- 
tures of  tho  body,  the  «*me  conventional  mode  of  rep- 
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resenting  the  different  part*,  were  adhered  to  at  the 
latest  a3  at  the  earliest  period*.  .  No  improvement!!, 
rfrom  experience  and  observation,  were  admit- 
' ;  mode  of  drawing  the  figure ;  no  attempt  was 
to  copy  nature,  or  to  give  proper  action  to  the 
Certain  rale*,  certain  models,  had  been  estalv- 
by  law,  and  the  faulty  conceptions  of  earlier 
•  copied  and  perpetuated  by  every  successive 
Errvptim  bas-relief  appears  to  have  been,  in 
its  origin,  a  mere  copy  of  painting,  its  predecessor. 
The  first  attempt  to  represent  the  figures  of  the  gods, 
sacred  emblems,  and  other  subjects,  consisted  in  paint- 
ing simple  outlines  of  them  on  a  flat  surface,  the  details 
being  afterward  put  in  with  colour.  But,  in  process  of 
time,  these  forms  were  traced  on  stone  with  a  tool,  and 
the  intermediate  space  between  the  various  figures 
being  afterward  cut  away,  the  once  level  surface  as- 
sumed the  appearance  of  abas-relief.  It  was,  in  fart, 
a  pictorial  representation  on  stone,  which  is  evidently 
the  character  of  all  the  bas-reliefs  on  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, and  which  readily  accounts  for  trie  imperfect 
tiring  em  en  t  of  their  figures.  Deficient  in  conception, 
and.  above  all,  in  a  proper  knowledge  of  grouping,  they 
were  unable  to  form  those  combinations  which  give 
trap  expression.  Every  picture  was  made  up  of  iso- 
lated parts,  put  together  according  to  some  general 
notions,  but  without  harmony  or  preconceived  effect. 
The  human  face, the  whole  body,  and  everything  they 

r,  of 


,  were  composed,  in  the  same  manner, 
separate  members,  placed  together  one  by  one,  accord- 
ing to  their  relative  situations  :  the  eye,  the  nose,  and 
otner  features*  composed  a  face  ;  but  the  expression 
of  f<f  lings  and  passions  was  entirely  wanting ;  and  the 
countenance  of  the  king,  whether  charging  an  enemy's 
phalanx  in  the  heat  of  battle,  or  peaceably  offering  in- 
cense  in  a  sombre  temple,  presented  the  same  outline, 
and  the  same  inanimate  look.    The  peculiarity  of  the 
front  view  of  an  eye,  introduced  in  a  profile,  is  thus  ac- 
counted for;  it  was  the  ordinary  representation  of  that 
feature  added  to  a  profile,  and  no  allowance  was  made 
for  any  change  in  the  position  of  the  head.    It  was  the 
same  with  «lr.ipery.    The  figure  was  first  drawn,  and 
the  drapery  was  then  added,  not  as  a  part  of  the  whole, 
hot  as  an  accessory.    They  had  no  general  conception, 
no  previous  idea  of  the  effect  required  to  distinguish 
the  warrior  or  the  priest,  beyond  the  impression  re- 
ceived from  costume,  or  from  the  subject  of  which  they 
fr>T~wd  a  part ;  and  the  same  figure  was  dressed  accord- 
ing totbr  character  h  was  intended  to  perform.  Every 
portion  of  a  picture  was  conceived  by  itself,  and  in- 
serted as  it  was  wanted  to  complete  the  sceno ;  and 
when  the  walls  of  a  building,  where  a  subject  was  to 
be  drawn,  had  been  accurately  ruled  with  squares,  the 
figures  were  introduced,  and  fitted  to  this  mechanical 
The  members  were  appended  to  the 
?  squares  regulated  their  form  and  dis- 
tribution, in  whatever  posture  they  might  be  placed. 
In  the  paintings  of  the  tombs,  greater  license  was  al- 
lowed in  the  representation  of  subjects  relating  to  pri- 
vate lite,  the  trades,  or  the  manners  and  occupations 
•f  the  people ;  and  some  indications  of  perspective  in 
the  position  of  the  figures  may  occasionally  be  ob- 
served ;  but  the  attempt  was  imperfect,  and,  prolmbly, 
to  an  Egyptian  eye,  unplcasing ;  for  such  is  the  force 
that,  even  where  nature  is  copied,  a  conven- 
styte  is  sometimes  preferred  to  a  more  accurate 
representation.    In  the  battle  scenes  on  the  temples 
cf  Thebes,  some  of  the  figures  representing  the  mon- 
asch  pursuing  the  flying  enemy,  despatching  a  hostile 
chief  with  his  sword,  and  drawing  his  bow,  as  his 
hotws  carry  his  car  over  the  prostrato  bodies  of  the 
•lain,  are  drawn  with  much  spirit ;  but  still  the  same 
imperfections  of  style  and  want  of  truth  are  observed ; 
Cher*-  is  anion,  but  no  sentiment,  no  expression  of  the 
passions,  or  hfo  in  the  features.   In  the  representation 
they  appear  not  to  have  been  restricted  to 


the  same  rigid  style  ;  but  genius  once  cramped  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  make  any  great  effort  to  rise, 
or  to  succeed  in  the  attempt;  and  the  same  union  of 
parts  into  a  whole,  the  same  preference  for  profile,  are 
observable  in  these  as  in  the  human  figure.  It  must, 
however,  be  allowed,  that,  in  general,  the  character  and 
form  of  animals  were  admirably  portrayed  ;  the  parts 
were  put  together  with  greater  truth  ;  and  the  same 
license  was  not  resorted  to  as  in  the  shoulders  and 
other  portions  of  the  human  body.  ( Wilkinson^  vol. 
3,  p.  263,  itqq.) 

18.  Egyptian  Architecture. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Egypt  appear  to  have 
been  of  Troglodytic  habits,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
have  inhabited  caves.  The  mountain  ranges  on  either 
side  of  the  stream  would  easily  supply  them  with 
abodes  of  this  kind.  From  the  site  of  ancient  Mem- 
phis, until  wo  ascend  the  Nilo  beyond  Thebes,  theso 
mountains  are  composed  of  stratified  limestone,  full  of 
organic  remains.  Such  rocks,  it  is  well  known,  abound 
in  natural  caverns  in  all  eastern  countries ;  anil  although 
no  cavities  are  now  found  in  Egypt  that  do  not  bear 
marks  of  human  skill,  we  have  no  right  to  assert  that 
it  was  not  in  many  cases  merely  called  in  for  the  aid 
of  nature,  to  smooth  and  embellish  abodes  originally 

Erovided  by  her.  Much  of  this  rock,  too,  was  of  a 
ighly  sectile  and  friable  nature,  and  easily  worked, 
therefore,  by  the  hand  of  man.  When  the  natural 
caverns  then  became  insufficient  for  the  growing  pop- 
ulation, the  artificial  formation  of  others  would  be  no 
difficult  task.  With  the  demand,  the  skill  of  work- 
manship would  naturally  increase  ;  harder  limestone 
would  be  worked,  then  the  flinty  but  friable  sandstones 
of  the  quarries  of  Selscleh,  and,  finally,  the  hard  and 
imperishable  rock  that  still  bears  the  name  of  the  city 
of  Syene.  To  understand  fully  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  erection  of  such  enormous  works  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, as  still  astonish  and  have  for  ages  astonished  the 
world,  we  must  investigate  other  circumstances  besides 
those  of  climate  and  position.  The  government  of 
Egypt  was  monarchical  from  the  very  earliest  date  ; 
and  a  monarchical  and  despotic  government,  if  it  be 
only  stable,  is  incontcstibly  more  favourable  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  magnificent  structures  than  one  more  free. 
Hence  one  cause  for  the  vast  structures  of  Egypt. 
The  population,  too,  of  the  country  was  probably  re- 
dundant beyond  any  modern  parallel.  Considered  as 
a  grain  country  alone,  it  was  capable  of  supporting  a 
population  three  times  as  great  as  one  of  equal  extent 
in  a  less  favoured  climate.  It  produces,  besides,  those 
tropical  plants  which  yield  more  fruit  on  a  given  space 
of  ground  than  any  of  the  vegetables  of  the  temperate 
zone,  and  which  grow  where,  from  the  aridity  of  the 
soil,  the  cereal  gramina  cannot  vegetate.  Domestic 
animals,  too,  multiply  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  pro- 
lific influence  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  is  said  to  extend 
to  tho  human  race.  With  a  population  created  and 
supported  by  such  causes,  we  cannot  wonder  that  a 
government,  commanding  without  fear  of  accountabil- 
j  ity  the  whole  resources  of  tho  country,  could  project 
and  execute  works,  at  which  the  richest  and  most  pow- 
erful nations  of  modem  times  would  hesitate.  Many 
causes  must  have  conspired  to  induce  the  abandonment 
of  the  cavcm  habitations  of  the  early  inhabitants.  Be 
sides  the  necessity  which  existed  of  providing  recep- 
tacles for  the  embalmed  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  for 
which  purpose  these  caverns  would  admirably  answer, 
a  growing  and  improving  people  could  not  long  endure 
to  bo  shut  up  in  rocky  grottoes  during  the  inundation, 
or  to  pursuo  their  agricultural  labours  at  other  seasons, 
far  from  a  fixed  abode.  A  remedy  for  these  incon- 
I  venienceswas  found  in  the  erection  of  mounds  in  the 
plain,  and  quays  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  exceeding 
in  elevation  its  utmost  rise,  and  extended  with  the  in- 
crease of  population  until  they  could  contain  important 
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cities.    Such  artificial  mounds  are  still  to  bo  seen  ; 
forming  the  basis  of  all  the  important  ruins  that  exift. 
When  we  consider  the  remarkable  skill  exhibited  by 
the  Egyptians  in  the  art  of  stone-cutting,  manifested, 
too,  at  the  most  remote  period  to  which  we  can  trace  , 
them  historically,  we  cannot  but  ascribe  this  charac- 
teristic taste  to  something  in  their  original  habits. 
The  first  necessities  of  their  ancestors  must  have  given 
this  impulse  to  the  national  genius,  and  determined  the 
character  which  their  architecture  manifests,  down  to 
the  latest  period  of  their  existence,  not  merely  as  an 
independent  nation,  but  as  a  separate  people.    In  the 
same  way  that  the  Tynans,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Pal- 
estine, owed  to  their  cedar  forests  their  taste  ami  skill 
in  the  workmanship  of  wood,  the  Egyptians  derived 
from  their  original  mode  of  life,  from  their  abundant 
quarries,  and  from  the  facility  they  found  in  excavating 
the  rocks  into  dwellings,  the  taste  for  the  workmanship 
of  stone  which  distinguishes  them  ;  and  this  taste  ex- 
plains the  high  degree  of  perfection  they  attained  in 
this  art.    In  inquiring  into  the  origin  and  principles  of 
Egyptian  architecture,  certain  prominent  characters 
strike  us  at  once  that  cannot  bo  mistaken.    The  plans 
and  great  outlines  of  their  buildings  are  remarkable 
for  simplicity  and  sameness,  however  diversified  they 
may  be  in  decoration  and  ornament.    Openings  are 
extremely  rare,  and  the  interior  of  their  temples  is  as 
dark  as  the  primitive  caverns  themselves  ;  so  that,  j 
when  within  them,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  ; 
an  excavation  and  a  building ,  the  pillars  are  of  enor-  [ 
mous  diameter,  and  resemble  in  their  proportions  the  ■ 
masses  left  to  support  the  roofs  of  mines  and  quarries. 
Nay,  their  hypostyle  halls  arc  almost  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  this  kind  of  excavation ;  the  portals,  porticoes, 
and  doors  are  enclosed  in  masses,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
present  the  appearance  of  the  entrance  of  a  cave ;  and 
the  roofs  of  vast  stones,  lying  horizontally,  could  have 
been  imitated  from  no  shelter  erected  in  the  open  air. 
All  the  buildings  yet  existing  between  Dcnderah  and 
Syenc  are  constructed  of  a  kind  of  sandstone,  furnished 
in  abundance  by  the  quarries  of  the  adjacent  country. 
This  stone  is  composed  of  quartxose  grains,  usually 
united  by  a  calcareous  cement.    Its  colours  arc  gray- 1 
ish,  yellowish,  or  even  almost  white ;  some  have  a ! 
slight  tinge  of  rose  colour,  and  others  various  veins  of  ' 
different  shades  of  yellow.    Dut  when  forming  a  part ' 
of  the  mass  of  a  building,  they  produce  an  almost  uni- | 
form  effect  of  colour,  namely,  alight  gray.    One  great 
advantage  connected  with  this  species  of  stone  is  the 
ease  with  which  it  can  be  wrought ;  and  the  mode  of 
its  aggregation,  and  the  uniformity  of  its  structure,  so  ' 
far  from  resisting,  offer  the  greatest  facilities  for  the  ex-  j 
ecution  of  hieroglyphic  andsymbolic  sculptures.   The  ' 
obelisks  and  statues,  on  the  other  hand,  which  adorned 
the  approaches  and  entrances  of  the  sandstone  struc- 
tures, were  made  of  a  more  costly  and  enduring  sub-  I 
stance,  the  granite  of  Syenc,  the  Cataracts,  and  Ele- 
phantine.   The  most  important  of  the  rocks  of  this 
species  is  the  rose-granite,  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  its  colours,  the  large  size  of  its  crystals,  its  hardness 
and  durability.    A  part  of  the  monuments  which  have 
been  made  of  it  have  been  preserved  almost  uninjured 
for  many  centuries.    The  mode  of  building  among  the 
Egyptians  was  very  peculiar.    They  placed  in  their 
columns  rude  stones  upon  each  other,  aAer  merely 
smoothing  the  surfaces  of  contact,  and  the  figure  of 
the  column,  with  all  its  decorations,  was  finished  after 
it  was  set  up.    In  their  walls,  the  outer  and  inner 
surfaces  of  the  stones  were  also  left  unfinished,  to  be 
reduced  to  shape  by  one  general  process,  after  the 
whole  mass  had  been  erected.    Of  the  private  archi- 1 
ted u re  of  the  Egyptians,  but  few  remains  have  come  ! 
down  to  us.    It  was  composed  chiefly  of  perishable 
materials,  namely,  of  bricks  dried  in  the  sun  :  those  ' 
bumed  in  a  kiln  being  rarely  employed,  except  in  damp  j 
situations    The  arch  appears  to  have  been  known  to  1 


tho  Egyptians  at  a  very  carry  period.  It  consisted  of 
brick,  as  appears  from  monuments,  as  far  back  as  the 
vear  1640  before  our  era,  and  of  stone  in  B.C.  600. — 
Before  concluding  this  head  it  may  not  be  unimportant 
to  remark,  that  the  Greek  orders  of  architecture,  more 
especially  the  Doric  and  Corinthian,  can  all  be  traced 
to  Egyptian  originals.  (Description  de  fEpypte,  t.  I, 
2,  3,  &c.  —  Qualremtre  de  ifuincy,  de  f  Architecture 
Egyptienne. —  American  Quarterly  Rev.,  No.  9,  p.  1, 
Mcqq. —  Wilkinson,  vol.  S,  p.  96,  seqq. ;  vol.  3,  p.  316, 
seqq.) 

jElia,  I.  Gens,  a  celebrated  Plebeian  house,  of  which 
there  were  various  branches,  such  as  the  Pa-ti,  Lamut, 
Tuberoncs,  Galli,  Ac— II.  The  wife  of  Sylla.  (Ptut., 
Vtt.  Syll.) — III.  Parma,  of  the  family  of  the  Tubcros, 
and  wife  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  She  was  repudi- 
ated, in  order  to  make  way  for  Mesaalina.  {Sutton., 
Claud.,  26.) — IV.  Lex,  a  law  proposed  by  the  tribune 
^Elius  Tubcro,  and  enacted  A.U.C.  669,  for  sending 
two  colonies  into  Bruttium.  (Lt».,  34,  53.) — V.  An- 
other, commonly  called  Lex  JElia  et  Fusia.  These 
were,  in  fact,  two  separate  laws,  though  they  are  some- 
times joined  by  Cicero.  The  first  (Lex  Jilia)  was 
brought  forward  by  the  consul  Q.  Julius  Petus,  A.U.C. 
686,  and  ordained,  that  when  the  eomitia  were  to  be 
held  for  passing  laws,  the  magistrates,  or  the  augurs 
by  their  authority,  might  take  observations  from  the 
heavens,  and,  if  the  omens  were  unfavourable,  might 
prevent  or  dissolve  the  assembly.  And  also,  that  any 
other  magistrate  of  equal  or  greater  authority  than  he 
who  presided,  might  declare  that  he  bad  heard  thunder 
or  seen  lightning,  and  in  this  way  put  off  the  assembly 
to  some  other  time. — The  second  (Lex  Funa  or  Ftuno), 
proposed  either  by  the  consul  Furius,  or  by  one  Fusius 
or  Fun  us,  was  passed  A.U.C.  617,  and  ordained  that 
it  should  not  be  lawful  to  enact  laws  on  any  dies  fastus. 
— VI.  Sentia  Lex,  brought  forward  by  the  consuls 
^Elius  and  Scntius,  and  enacted  A.U.C.  766.  It  or- 
dained that  no  slave  who  had  ever,  for  the  sake  of  a 
crime,  been  bound,  publicly  whipped,  tortured,  or 
branded  in  the  face,  although  freed  by  his  master,  should 
obtain  the  freedom  of  the  city,  but  should  always  remain 
in  the  class  of  the  dtditii,  who  were  indeed  free,  but 
could  not  aspire  to  the  advantages  of  Roman  citizens. 
(Suet.,  Auff.,  40.) — VII.  A  name  given  to  various  cities, 
cither  repaired  or  built  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  whose 
family  name  was  ^Elius. — VIII.  Capitohna,  a  name 
given  to  Jerusalem  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  when  he 
rebuilt  the  city,  from  his  own  family  title  ,'EliuB,  and 
also  from  his  erecting  within  that  city  a  temple  to  Ju- 
piter Capitolinus.    ( Vtd.  Hierosolyma.) 

anus,  I.  a  Greek  writer,  who  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  of  our  era.  He  com- 
posed a  treatise  on  military  tactics,  which  he  dedica- 
ted to  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  The  best  edition  is  that 
of  Arcerius  and  Meursius,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1613, 4to. — If. 
Claudius,  a  native  of  Pneneste,  who  flourished  during 
the  reigns  of  Hcliogabalus  and  Alexander  Severus 
(216-235  A.D.).  Although  bom  in  Italy,  and  of  Latin 
parents,  and  almost  constantly  residing  within  the  lim- 
its of  his  native  country,  he  nevertheless  acquired  so 
complete  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  Greece,  that 
Philostratus,  if  his  testimony  he  worth  quoting,  makes 
him  worthy  of  being  compared  with  the  purest  Atticists, 
while  Suidas  states  that  he  obtained  the  appellations 
of  Meli+doyyoc  (•'  Honey-voiced"),  and  MfXiyAwraoc 
("  Honey -tongucd").  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  extensive  reading  and  considerable  information. 
His  "  Various  History,"  Uoikiai)  'Xoropia,  in  fourteen 
books,  is  a  collection  of  extracts  from  different  works, 
themes  very  probably  which  he  composed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exercising  himself  in  the  Grecian  tongue,  and 
which  his  heirs  very  indiscreetly  gave  to  the  world. 
These  extracts  mav  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  on  tho 
list  of  Ana.  The' Various  History  of  ^Elian  evinces 
neither  taste,  judgment,  nor  powers  of  critical  discrim- 
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nation  Iu  chief  claim  to  attention  rests  on  its  having 
preserved  from  oblivion  some  fragments  of  authors,  the 
of  whose  works  are  lost.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
..Elian,  instead  of  giving  these  extracts  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  writers  themselves,  has  thought  fit  to  ar- 
ray them  in  a  garb  of  his  own.  .Elian  composed  also 
a  pretended  history  of  animals,  Tit  pi  QChjv  idtortfroc, 
in  seventeen  books,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into 
small  chapters.  This  zoological  compilation  is  full  of 
absurd  stories,  intermingled  occasionally  with  inter- 
esting notices.  To  this  same  writer  are  also  ascribed 
twenty  epistle*  on  rural  affairs  ('Aypouuxal  tirtoroXai) 
which  possess  very  little  interest.  ..Elian  led  a  life  of 
celibacy,  and  died  at  the  age  of  60  years  or  over.  The 
best  editions  of  the  Various  History  are,  that  of  Gro- 
rwvius.  Amst.,  4to,  1731,  3  vols.,  and  that  of  Kuhnius, 
Lips  ,  8«o,  1780. 2  vols.  The  best  edition  of  the  His- 
t or?  of  Animals  is  that  of  F.  Jacobs,  Laps.,  8vo,  1784. 
—/II.  IV.   (VuL  Supplement.) 

.Elk-*,  a  name  common  to  many  Romans,  and  mark- 
ing  also  the  plebeian  house  of  the  .EliL  (  Vtd.  ^Elia 
1)  The  most  noted  individuals  that  bore  this  name 
were,  I  Publias,  a  qussstor,  A.U.C.  346,  the  first  year 
that  the  plebeians  were  admitted  to  this  office.  (Lie., 
4,  54  ) — II.  C.  Scalenus,  a  judge,  who  suffered  him- 
self to  be  corrupted  by  Statius  Albius.  ( Ctc.  pro  Scxt., 
81.)  —  III.  Sextos  ^Elius  Catus,  an  eminent  Roman 
lawyer,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  city.  He  filled  in  succession  the  offices 
of  *dil*\  consul,  and  censor,  and  gave  his  name  to  a 
part  oi'the  Roman  Jaw.  When  Cncius  Flavius,  the 
cierk  of  Apptus  Claudius  Cacus,  had  made  known  to 
the  people  the  forms  to  be  observed  in  prosecuting 
Laws  aits,  and  the  days  upon  which  actions  could  be 
brought,  the  patricians,  irritated  at  this,  contrived  new 
forms  of  process,  and,  to  prevent  their  being  mado  pub- 
lic, expressed  them  in  writing  by  certain  secret  marks. 
These  form*,  however,  were  subsequently  published 
by  .£liu4  Catus,  and  his  book  was  named  Jus  telta- 
aast,  as  that  of  Flavius  was  styled  Jus  FlavtanuiK. 
Ennius  calls  him,  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
an!  law,  rgrefie  cor  dot  us  homo,  "  a  remarkably  wise 
■aan  *'  (Cte..  de  Oral-,  1,  45.)  Notwithstanding  the 
opinions  of  Groans  and  Bertraud,  .Eli us  must  be  re- 
garded aj  the  author  of  the  work  entitled  Tripartita 
JEUi.  which  is  so  styled  from  its  containing,  1st.  The 
text  of  the  law.  2d.  Its  interpretation.  3d.  The  le- 
git actso,  or  the  forms  to  be  observed  in  going  to  law. 
-Eiirui  Catus,  on  receiving  the  consulship,  became  re- 
markable for  the  austere  simplicity  of  his  manners,  eat- 
ing from  earthen  vessels,  and  refusing  the  silver  ones 
which  the  .Etotian  deputies  offered  him.  When  cen- 
sor, with  M  Cethegus,  he  assigned  to  the  senate  at 
the  pubih'  ^fiaies  separate  scats  from  the  people.— IV. 
Lad  us,  suroamrd  Lamia,  the  friend  and  defender  of 
Cicero,  was  driven  out  of  the  city  by  Piao  and  Ga- 
biaios  (  Cie.  in  Pu..  27. ) — V.  Gallus,  a  Roman 
knight,  and  the  friend  of  Strabo,  to  whom  Virgil  dedi- 
cated his  tenth  eclogue.  (  Vtd.  Gallus  III. ) — VI.  Seja- 
( Vtd.  Sejanus  ) — VII.  An  engraver  on  precious 
who  lived  in  the  first  century  of  our  era.  A 
gem  exhibiting  the  head  of  Tiberius,  engraved  by  him, 
u  described  by  Bracci,  tab.  2. — VIII.  Prom  fit  us,  an  an- 


o^n.  puysician. 


(  V„i 


ment.) — IX.  Gonlianus, 


as  eminent  Lawyer,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus, 
— X.  Sercrtianus,  a  lawyer,  and  pupil  of  Papinian. 
Hr  nourished  during  the  reign  of  Severus,  and  is  high- 
ly praised  by  I^mpridius.    (Lampr.,  VU.  Sev.) 

Axxco  ('Ar  A/xi),  one  of  the  Harpies.  (  Vid.  Har- 
pyta»  )  Her  name  is  derived  from  ue?.2.a,  a  tempest, 
the  aridity  of  her  course  being  compared  to  a  Btormy 
wind.  Compare  Haiod,  Theog.,  267,  and  Sehol.,  ad 
foe. 

-Emat*h.    Vid.  Emathia. 
^EvaTHio^.    Vid.  Emathion. 
.E Kii.it  viz.  I  a  law  of  the 


.Emilius,  A.U.C.  309,  ordaining  that  the  censors 
should  be  elected  as  before,  every  five  years,  but  that 
their  power  should  continue  only  a  year  and  a  half. 
(Lip.,  4,  24. — Id.,  9,  33.) — II.  sUmtmria,  vel  etbaria, 
a  sumptuary  law,  brought  forward  by  M.  .Emilius  Lc- 
pidus,  and  enacted  A.U.C.  675.  It  limited  tho  kind 
and  quantity  of  meats  to  be  used  at  an  entertain- 
ment (Macrub  ,Sat.,2, 13. — Aul.Gell.,2,2\)  Pliny 
ascribes  this  law  to  M.  Scaurus  (8,  67). 

.Emilia,  I.  Gens,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  Ro- 
man family  among  the  patricians,  originally  written 
Aimilu.  (Kid.  Supplement.) — II.  The  third  daugh- 
ter of  L.  iEmilius  Paullus,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Cannc.  She  was  the  wife  of  tho  elder  Africanus,  and 
the  mother  of  the  celebrated  Cornelia.  She  was  of  a 
mild  disposition,  and  long  survived  her  husband.  Her 
property,  which  was  large,  was  inherited  by  her  adopt- 
ed grandson  Africanus  the  Younger,  who  gave  it  to 
his  own  mother  Papiria,  who  had  been  divorced  by  his 
own  father  L.  iEmilius. — III.  Lepida.  (Vtd.  Lepida 
I.)— IV.  A  part  of  Italy,  extending  from  Ariminum  to 
Placentia.  It  formed  one  of  the  later  subdivisions  of 
the  country. — V.  Pis  Lepidt,  a  Roman  road.  There 
were  two  roads,  in  fact,  of  this  name,  both  branch- 
ing off  from  Mediolanura  (Milan)  to  the  eastern  and 
southern  extremities  of  the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul ; 
the  one  leading  to  Verona  and  Aquilcia,  the  latter  to 
Placentia  and  Ariminum.  Tho  same  name,  howev- 
er, of  Via  ^Emilia  Lepidi,  was  applied  to  both.  They 
were  made  by  M.  .Erailiua  Lepulus,  who  was  con- 
sul A.U.C.  567,  in  continuation  of  the  Via  Flamin- 
ia,  which  had  been  carried  from  Rome  to  Arimi- 
num.— VI.  Via  Scauri,  a  Roman  road,  a  continuation 
of  the  Aurclian  way,  from  Pisa  to  Dcrtona.  (Strab., 
217.) 

iEmuAKis,  I.  the  second  agnomen  of  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  which  he  received  as 
being  the  son  of  Paulius  iEmilius.  His  adoption  by 
the  elder  Africanus  united  the  houses  of  the  Scipios 
and  JSmilii. — II.  A  native  of  Mauritania,  who  was  gov- 
ernor of  Pannonia  and  Mcrsia  under  Hostilianus  and 
Gallus.  Some  successes  over  the  barbarians  caused 
him  to  be  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  soldiers.  Gallus 
marched  against  him,  but  was  murdered,  together  with 
his  son  Volusianus,  by  his  own  soldiers,  who  went 
over  to  the  side  of  .Emilianus.  The  reign  of  the  lat- 
ter, however,  was  of  short  duration.  I<ess  than  four 
months  intervened  between  his  victory  and  his  fall. 
Valerian,  one  of  the  generals  of  Gallus,  who  had  been 
sent  by  that  emperor  to  bring  the  legions  of  Gaul  and 
Germany  to  his  aid,  met  jEmilianus  in  the  plains  of 
Spolctum,  where  the  latter,  like  Gallus,  was  murdered 
by  his  own  troops,  who  thereupon  went  over  to  Vale- 
nan.  (Zoiimu*,  21,  p.  25,  teqq. — Aurel.  Vict. — Eu- 
trop.,  9,  6.) — III.  A  prefect  of  Egypt,  in  tho  reign  of 
Gallienus.  He  assumed  the  imperial  purple,  but  was 
defeated  by  Theodotus,  a  general  of  the  emperor's, 
who  sent  him  prisoner  to  Rome,  where  ho  was  stran- 
gled. ( Treb.  Gall,  Tr.  Tyr.,  22. — Etueb.,  Hut.  Ec 
elcs.,7.) — IV.    (Kid.  Supplement.) 

iExiui's,  I.  Censorinus,  a  cruel  tyrant  of  Sicily. 
A  person  named  Aruntius  Paterculus  having  given 
him  a  brazen  horse,  intended  as  a  means  of  torture, 
was  the  first  that  was  made  to  suffer  by  it.  Compare 
the  story  of  Phalaris  and  his  brazen  bull.  (Plut.,  de 
Fort.  Rom.,  315.) — II.  L.,  three  times  consul,  and  the 
conqueror  of  the  Volsci,  A.U.C.  273.  (Lip.,  2, 42.)— 
III.  Mamercus,  once  consul  and  three  times  dictator, 
obtained  a  triumph  over  the  Fidenates,  A.U.C.  329. 
(Lip.,  4,  16.) — IV.  Paulus,  father  of  the  celebrated 
Paulus  .Emilius.  He  was  one  of  the  consuls  slain 
at  Canme.  (Lie.,  23,  49.) — V.  Paulus  "Macedonicus. 
(  Vid.  Paulus  I.)— VI.  Scaurus.  (Vid.  Scaurus.)— 
VII.  Lepidus,  twice  consul,  once  censor,  and  six  times 
Pontifex  Maximus.  He  was  also  Princeps  Senatus, 
.„J^riUnloPlo„rayEpiph»m.,i„.heMra.of 
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the  Roman  people.  It  was  this  individual  to  whom  a  | 
civic  crown  was  given  when  a  youth  of  15,  for  having 
saved  the  life  of  a  citizen,  an  allusion  to  which  is  made 
on  the  medals  of  the  .Emilian  family.  (Ltv.,  41, 42. 
— EpU.  48.)— V HI.  Lepidus,  the  triumvir.  ( Vtd.  Lo- 
jjiilus.) 

.Emonia.    Vul.  Hasmonia. 

.Enaria,  an  island  o  IT  the  coast  of  Campania,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Day  of  Naples.  Properly  speaking, 
there  are  two  islands,  and  hence  the  plural  form  of  the 
name  which  tho  Greeks  applied  to  them,  oi  Iltdtixov* 
oat  (Pithecusa).  This  latter  appellation,  according  to 
Pliny  (3,  0),  was  not  derived  from  the  number  of  apes 
{■ziOt/Koi)  which  the  islands  were  supposed  to  contain, 
but  from  the  earthen  casks  or  barrels  (widuxtov,  doito- 
lum)  which  were  made  there.  The  Romans  called 
the  largest  of  the  two  islands  JEnana,  probably  from 
the  copper  which  they  found  in  it.  vEnaria  was  a 
volcanic  island,  and  Virgil  (iEn.,  9,  716)  gives  it  the 
name  of  Inarime,  in  accordance  with  the  old  traditions 
which  made  the  body  of  Typhoeus  to  have  been  placed 
under  this  island  and  the  Phlegrsan  plain.  Homer, 
however  {II.,  2,  783),  describes  Typhoeus  as  lying  in 
Ariroa  (eiv  'Apiftoif).  The  modem  name  of  .Enaria 
is  Ischia. 

vExiA  or  .Exkia,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Sinus  Thermaicus,  northwest  from  Olyn- 
thus,  and  almost  due  south  from  Tliessalonica.  It 
was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Corinthians  and  Potidte- 
ans.  The  inhabitants  themselves,  however,  affected 
to  believe  that  -Enoas  was  its  founder,  and  conse- 
quently offered  to  him  an  annual  sacrifice.  iEnea 
was  a  place  of  some  importance  in  the  war  between 
the  Macedonians  and  Romans.  Soon  afterward,  how- 
ever,  it  disappeared  from  history.  (Sqftnnus,  v.  627. 
— Ln.,  40,  4,  and  44,  10.— Strabo,  eptt.  7.) 

jExkad.*,  I.  the  companions  of  .Eneas,  a  name 
given  them  in  Virgil.  (.En.,  1,  167,  etc.)— II.  Tho 
descendants  of  /Enca*,  an  appellation  given  by  the 
poets  to  the  whole  Roman  nation.  Hence  Venus  is 
called  hy  Lucretius  (1, 1),  JEiuadiim  getutrix. 

uEnkas,  a  celebrated  Trojan  warrior,  son  of  Anchi- 
ses  and  Venus,  whose  wanderings  and  adventures  form 
the  subject  of  Virgil's  .Eneid,  and  from  whose  final 
settlement  in  Italy  the  Romans  traced  their  origin. 
He  was  born,  according  to  the  poets,  on  Mount  Ida, 
or,  as  some  legends  stated,  on  the  banks  of  the  Shnois, 
and  was  nurtured  by  the  Dryads  until  he  had  reached 
his  fifth  year,  when  ho  was  brought  to  Anchiscs.  The 
remainder  of  his  early  life  was  spent  under  the  care  of 
his  brother-in-law  Alcalhous,  in  the  city  of  Dardanus, 
his  father's  place  of  residence,  at  the  foot  of  Ida.  He 
first  took  part  in  the  Trojan  war  when  Achilles  had 
despoiled  him  of  his  flocks  and  herds.  Priam,  how- 
ever, gave  him  a  cold  reception,  either  because  the 
great  Trojan  families  were  at  variance  with  each  other, 
from  the  influence  of  ambitious  feelings,  or,  what  is 
more  probable,  because  an  oracle  had  declared  that 
.Eneas  and  his  posterity  should  rule  over  the  Trojans. 
Hence,  although  ho  married  Crcusa,  the  daughter  of 
Priam,  he  never  lived,  according  to  Homer  (77.,  13, 
460),  on  very  friendly  terms  with  that  monarch.  ..Ene- 
as was  regarded  as  the  bravest  and  boldest  of  the  Tro- 
jan leaders  after  Hector,  and  is  even' brought  by  Ho- 
mer in  contact  with  Achilles.  (/?.,20,175,«eo/f.)  He 
was  also  conspicuous  for  his  piety  and  justice,  and  was 
therefore  the  only  Trojan  whom  the  otherwise  angry 
Neptune  protected  in  the  fight.  The  posthomeric 
bards  assign  him  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  scenes  that 
took  place  on  the  capture  of  Troy,  and  Virgil,  taking 
these  for  his  guides,  has  done  the  same  in  his  ^Eneid. 
.Eneas  fought  manfully  in  tho  midst  of  the  blazing 
city  until  all  was  lost,  and  then  retired  with  a  large 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  accompanied  by  their  wives 
and  children,  to  the  neighbouring  mountains  of  Ida. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  sipnalizcd  his  piety,  by 


bearing  away  on  his  shoulders  his  aged  parent  Ancbi- 
ses.    His  wife  Creusa,  Itowever,  was  lost  in  the  hur- 
ried flight.    From  this  period  the  legends  respecting 
.Eneas  differ.    While,  according  to  one  tradition,  of 
which  there  are  traces  even  in  the  Homeric  poems,  he 
remained  in  Troas,  and  ruled  over  the  remnant  of  the 
Trojan  population,  he  wandered  from  his  native  land 
according  to  another  account,  and  settled  in  Italy. 
This  latter  tradition  is  adopted  by  the  Roman  writers, 
who  trace  to  him  the  origin  of  their  nation,  and  it  forms 
the  basis  of  the  .Eneid,  in  which  poem  his  various 
wanderings  are  related,  until  he  is  brought  to  the  Ital- 
ian shores.    Following  the  account  of  Virgil  and  the 
poets  from  whom  he  has  copied,  as  far  as  any  remains 
of  these  last  have  come  down  to  us,  we  find  that 
.Eneas,  in  the  second  year  after  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  set  sail,  with  a  newly -constructed  fleet  of  twenty 
vessels,  from  the  Trojan  shores,  and  visited,  first 
Thrace,  and  then  the  island  of  Sicily.    From  this  lat- 
ter island  he  proceeded  with  his  ships  for  Italy,  in  the 
seventh  year  of  his  wanderings,  but  was  driven  by  a 
storm  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  near  Carthage.    After  a 
residence  of  some  time  at  the  court  of  Dido,  he  set  sail 
for  Italy,  and  reached  eventually,  after  many  dangers 
and  adventures,  the  harbour  of  Cume.    From  Cum* 
ho  proceeded  along  the  shore  and  entered  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber.    After  a  war  with  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions, in  which  be  proved  successful,  and  slew  Tur- 
nus,  the  leader  of  the  foe,  .Eneas  received  in  marriage 
J  ovinia,  the  daughter  of  King  Latinus,  and  built  the 
city  of  Lavinium.   The  Trojans  and  native  inhabitants 
became  one  people,  under  tho  common  name  of  La  ti- 
nt.   The  flourishing  state  of  the  new  community  ex- 
cited, however,  the  jealousy  of  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions, and  war  was  declared  by  them  against  the  sub- 
jects of  .Eneas,  Mezentius,  king  of  Etruria,  being 
placed  at  tho  head  of  the  coalition.    The  arms  of 
.Eneas  proved  successful,  but  he  lost  his  life  in  the 
conflict.    According  to  another  account,  he  was 
drowned  during  the  action  in  the  river  Numicus. 
Divine  honours  weie  paid  him  after  death  by  his  sub- 
jects, and  the  Romans  also  in  a  later  age  regarded  him 
as  one  of  the  Dti  Indigetes.    The  tale  of  .Eneas  and 
his  Trojan  colony  is  utterly  rejected  by  Niebuhr,  but 
he  thinks  it  a  question  worth  discussion,  whether  it 
was  domestic  or  transported.    Having  shown  that 
several  Hellenic  poets  had  supposed  .Eneas  to  have 
escaped  from  Troy,  and  that  Stesichorus  had  even  ex- 
pressly represented  him  as  having  sailed  to  Hcspcria, 
i.  e.,  the  west ;  and  then  noticed  the  general  belief 
among  the  Greeks,  of  Trojan  colonies  in  different 
parts,  he  still  regards  all  this  as  quite  insufficient  to 
account  for  the  belief  in  a  Trojan  descent  becoming  an 
article  of  state- faith,  with  so  proud  a  people  as  the  Ro- 
mans.   The  fancied  descent  must  have  been  domes- 
tic, like  that  of  the  Britons  from  Brute  and  Troy,  tho 
Hungarians  from  the  Huns,  dec,  all  of  which  havo 
been  related  with  confidence  by  native  writers  The 
only  difficulty  is  to  account  for  its  origin,  on  which 
Niebuhr  advances  the  following  hypothesis :  Every- 
thing contained  in  mythic  talcs  respecting  the  affinity 
of  nations  indicates  the  affinity  between  the  Trojans 
and  those  of  the  Pclasgian  stem,  as  the  Arcadians, 
Epirotes,  (Enotrians,  and  especially  the  Tyrrhenian 
Pelasgians.    Such  tales  are  those  of  the  wanderings 
of  Dardanus  from  Corythus  to  Samothrace  and  thenco 
to  the  Simois,  the  coming  of  tho  Trojans  to  Latium, 
of  the  Tyrrhenians  to  Ix-mnos.    Now,  that  the  Pe- 
nates at  Lavinium,  which  some  of  the  Ijivinians  told 
Timsus  were  Trojan  images,  were  the  Samothracian 
gods,  is  acknowledged,  and  the  Romans  recognised  the 
affinity  of  the  people  of  that  island.   From  this  nation- 
al as  well  aB  religious  unity,  and  the  identity  of  lan- 
guage, it  may  have  happened  that  various  brandies  of 
the  nation  may  have  been  called  Trojans,  or  have 
claimed  a  descent  from  Troy,  and  have  boasted  the 
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possession  of  relics  which  ./Eneas  wu  reported  to 
Live  saved.  Long  after  the  original  natives  of  Italy 
had  overcome  them,  Tyrrhenian*  may  have  visited 
iSaniothntce  ■,  Herodotus  may  there  have  heard  Cres- 
toniansand  Plaeiantans  conversing  together;  and  La- 
vinians  and  Gergithians  may  have  met  there,  and  ac- 
counted for  their  affinity  by  the  story  of  .Eneas 
"  We  have,"  the  Lavinians  may  have  said,  "  the  same 
language  and  religion  with  you,  and  we  have  clay 
images  at  fio/no,  just  like  these  here."  "  Then," 
may  the  others  have  replied,  "you  must  be  descended 
from  .Er»ej.s  and  hi*  followers,  who  saved  the  relics  in 
Troy,  and  sailed,  oar  fathers  say,  away  to  the  west 
with  them."  And  it  requires  but  a  small  knowledge 
of  human  nature  to  perceive  how  easily  such  reason- 
ing as  this  would  be  embraced  and  propagated.  (Nie- 
Ruhr's  Rom.  Hut.,  '2d  ed.,  vol.  1,  p.  150,  ttqa.,  Cam- 
bridge  transl. — Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  4,  p. 
533  ) — II  Silvius,  a  son  of  -Eneas  and  Lavinia,  said 
to  have  derived  his  name  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  been  brought  up  in  the  woods  (in  tilvis), 
whither  his  mother  had  retired  on  the  death  of -Eneas 
[Vtd.  Lavinia)  Virgil  follows  the  account  which 
makes  him  the  founder  of  the  Alban  line  of  kings. 
[jE.i  ,  6,  766.)  According  to  others,  he  was  the  son 
and  successor  of  Ascanius.  Others  again  give  a  dif- 
ferent staten»tnt,  (Compare  Lav.,  1,  3.— Aurel.  Viet., 
16,  17  —Dion.  Hal.,  1,  70  —  Ovtd,  Fast.,  4,  41,  and 
consult  Heyne,  ad  Vtrg.,  I.  c.) — III.  An  ancient  writer, 
surnamod  f  adieus.  By  some  he  is  supposed  to  have 
flourished  about  148  B.C.  ;  others,  however,  make 
him  anterior  to  Alexander  the  Great.  Casaubon  sus- 
pects that  he  is  the  same  with  .Eneas  of  Stymphalus, 
according  to  Xenophon  (Hut.  Gr.,  7,  3),  was 
of  the  Arcadians  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Man  tinea,  about  360  B.C.  (Compare  Sax.  Onom., 
I,  p.  73.)  Of  his  writings  on  the  military  art  (XrpaTif- 
JiteUa)  there  remains  to  us  a  single  book,  enti- 
tled Taxrtxw  re  tai  TioXiopKijTutuv  faroftvqfta,  dec. 
This  work  is  not  only  of  great  value  on  account  of  the 
number  of  technical  terms  which  it  contain*,  bet  serves 
also  to  elucidate  various  points  of  antiquity,  and  makes 
mention  of  facts  which  cannot  elsewhere  be  found. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Orellius,  Ltps.,  1818,  8vo, 
published  as  a  supplement  to  Schwcighsuscr's  edition 
of  Polybius .— IV.  A  native  of  Gaza,  a  disciple  of 
Hi  .-rode*,  who  flourished  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
5&  century  of  our  era,  or  about  480  A.C.  He  ab- 
jure! pa^mism,  and  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  pcrse- 


Huneric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  instituted 
against  the  Christians,  484  A  C.  Although  a  Chris- 
tian, he  professed  Platonism.  We  have  a  dialogue  of 
bis  remaining,  entitled  Oeofpaoroc,  which  treats  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  resurrection  of  tho 
body.  The  interlocutors  are  -Egypt us  an  Alexan- 
drean,  Axitheos  a  Syrian,  and  Theophrastus  an  Athe- 
nian .Eneas  exhibits  and  illustrates  the  Christian 
A*-tnrw*  in  the  person  of  Axitbcus,  and  Theophras- 
tos  conducts  the  argument  for  the  heathen  schools, 
wtiile  -Egyptus  now  and  then  interrupts  the  grave  dis- 
cussion by  a  specimen  of  Alcxandrcan  levity.  -Eneas 
ddeads  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body  against  the  philosophers  who  deny  it. 
He  explains  how  the  soul,  although  created,  may  be- 
came  immortal,  and  proves  that  tho  world,  being  ma- 
terial mast  perish.  In  conducting  this  chain  of  argu- 
ment, he  mingles  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  Logos 
aad  Amsxa  nundi  with  that  of  tho  Christian  Trinity. 
He  then  refutes  the  objections  urged  against  the  res- 
urnxxicFQ  of  the  body  .  this  leads  him  to  speak  of  holy 
men  wk>  have  restored  dead  bodies  to  life,  and  to  re- 
late aa  ia  eyewitness  the  miracle  of  the  confessors, 
who,  aS*r  having  had  their  tongues  cut  out,  were  still 
able  to  speak  distinctly.  This  piece  is  entitled  to 
high  praise  for  the  excellence  of  the  design,  and  the 


although,  as  the  author  was  of  the  school  of  Plato, 
there  is  something  in  it,  of  course,  that  savours  of 
the  Academy.  (An  able  analysis  of  its  contents  is 
given  in  the  JV.  Y.  Churchman,  vol.  9,  No.  4,  by  an 
anonymous  writer. )  There  also  remain  of  his  writ  ings 
twenty-five  letters.  These  last  are  contained  in  the 
epistolary  collections  of  Aldus  and  Cujas.  The  latest 
edition  is  that  of  Bath,  Lrp*.,  1655,  4to. 
^EnbU.    V»d.  yEnea. 

-Enkis,  the  celebrated  epic  poem  of  Virgil,  com- 
memorating the  wanderings  of  -Eneas  after  the  fall  of 
Troy,  and  his  final  settlement  in  Italy.  ( Vtd.  Virgil- 
his.) 

■Enesidemcb,  a  philosopher,  bom  at  Gnossus  in 
Crete,  but  who  lived  at  Alexandrea.  He  flourished, 
very  probably,  a  short  period  subsequent  to  Cicero. 
-Encsidcmus  revived  the  scepticism  which  had  been 
silenced  in  the  Academy,  with  the  view  of  making  it 
aid  in  re-introducing  the  doctrines  of  Heraclitus  For, 
in  order  to  show  that  everything  has  its  contrary,  we 
must  first  prove  that  opposite  appearances  are  present- 
ed in  one  and  the  same  thing  to  each  individual.  To 
strengthen,  therefore,  the  cause  of  scepticism,  he  ex- 
tended its  limits  to  the  utmost,  admitting  and  defend- 
ing the  ten  topics  attributed  to  Pyrrho,  to  justify  a  sus- 
pense of  all  positive  opinion.  He  wrote  eight  books 
on  the  doctrines  of  Pyrrho  (Tlvfifovtuv  Xoyoi  y),  of 
which  extracts  are  to  be  found  in  Photius,  cod.  212. 
(Tennemann,  Geteh.  Phd.,  ed.  Wendt,  p.  196.) 

jEnianks,  or  Enienes,  a  Thessalian  tribe,  appa- 
rently of  great  antiquity,  but  of  uncertain  origin,  whose 
frequent  migrations  have  been  alluded  to  by  more  than 
one  writer  of  antiquity,  but  by  none  more  than  Plu- 
tarch in  his  Greek  Questions.  He  states  them  to  have 
occupied,  in  the  first  instance,  the  Dotian  plain  (com- 
pare GelVt  Itinerary,  p.  242) ;  after  which  they  wan- 
dered to  the  borders  of  Epirus,  and  finally  settled  in 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Sperchius.  Their  antiquity 
and  importance  are  attested  by  the  fact  of  their  belong- 
ing to  the  Amphictyonic  council.  (Pausan.,  10,  8. — 
Harpoerat.,  ».  v.  'Ap+tKTvovcc. — Herod.,  7,  198  )  At 
a  later  period  we  find  them  joining  other  Grecian 
states  against  Macedonia,  in  the  confederacy  which 
gave  rise  to  the  Lamiac  war.  (Diod.  Sic,  17,  111.) 
But  in  Strabo's  time  they  had  nearly  disappeared,  hav- 
ing been  almost  exterminated,  as  that  author  reports, 
by  the  -Etolians  and  Athamanes,  upon  whose  terri- 
tories they  bordered.  (Slrabo,  427.)  Their  principal 
town  was  Hypata,  on  the  river  Sperchius. 

■Ekiochi.    Vid.  Heniochi. 

vKffonABBUs,  or  Ahenobibbus,  the  surname  of  L. 
Domitius.    When  Castor  and  Pollux  acquainted  him 
I  with  a  victory,  he  discredited  them  ;  upon  which  they 
'  touched  his  chin  and  beard,  which  instantly  became  of 
J  a  copper  colour,  whence  the  surname  given  to  himself 
and  his  descendants.    This  fabulous  story  is  told  by 
Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Paul  us  vEmilius  (c.  25)  ;  by 
Suetonius,  in  his  biography  of  Nero  (r.  1),  that  emper- 
or being  descended  from  -Enobarbua ;  by  Livy  (45, 
1)  -,  and  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (6, 13).  Many 
of  the  descendants  of -Enobarbus  arc  said  to  have  been 
marked  by  beards  of  a  reddish  hue.    (Suelon.,  I.  c  ) 
I  The  victory  mentioned  above  was  that  at  the  Lake 
Rcgillus.    For  an  account  of  tho  members  of  this 
family,  rid.  Supplement. 

-Enos,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  estuary  formed  by  the  river  Hebrus,  and  where 
it  communicates  try  a  narrow  passage  with  the  sea. 
Scymnus  of  Chios  ascribes  its  foundation  to  Mytilenc. 
(Scymn.,  v.  690. — Comparo  Eustath.  ad  Dionys  Pe- 
ng., v.  538,  and  Gail,  ad  Scymn.,  I.  e.)  Stephanus 
Byzantinus,  however,  makes  Gums  to  have  been  the 
parent-city.  Apollodorus  (2,  5,  9)  and  Strabo  (319) 
inform  us,  that  its  more  ancient  name  was  Poltyobria 
("  City  of  Poltys"),  from  a  Thracian  leader.  The  ad- 
jacent country  was  occupied  by  the  Cicones, 
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Homer  enumerates  among  the  allies  of  the  Trojans. 
Virgil  supposes  f  neas  to  have  landed  on  this  coast  af- 
ter quitting  Troy,  and  to  have  discovered  here  the  tomb 
of  the  murdered  Poiydorus  (f  n.,  3,  22,  scqq  ) :  he 
also  intimates  that  ho  founded  a  city  in  this  quarter, 
which  was  named  after  himself.  Pliny  (4,  11)  like- 
wise states,  that  the  tomb  of  Poiydorus  was  at  f  nos. 
But  it  is  certain,  that,  according  to  Homer  (H.,  4, 520), 
the  city  was  called  f  nos  before  the  siege  of  Troy, 
f  nos  first  makes  its  appearance  in  history  about  the 
time  of  the  Persian  war.  It  fell  under  the  power  of 
Xerxes,  and,  after  his  expulsion  from  Greece,  was  al- 
ways tributary  to  that  state  which  chanced  to  have  the 
ascendency  by  sea.  The  Romans  declared  it  a  free 
city.  This  place  is  often  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine 
writers.  The  modem  town,  or,  rather,  village  of  Eno 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  but  the  harbour  is 
now  a  mere  marsh.  The  climate  of  f  nos,  it  seems, 
was  peculiarly  ungenial,  since  it  was  observed  by  an 
ancient  writer,  that  it  was  cold  there  during  eight 
months  of  tho  year,  and  that  a  severe  frost  prevailed 
for  the  other  four.  (Athenous,  8,  44 — vol.  3,  p.  295, 
cd.  Sekweigh.) — II.  A  small  town  in  Thcssaly,  near 
Mount  Ossa,  situate  on  a  river  of  the  same  name. 
{Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  Klvoe.) 
f  nus.    Vtd.  (Emu. 

f  oiks,  or  f  olii,  one  of  the  main  branches  of  the 
great  Hellenic  race  (vtd.  Hellenes),  who  are  said  to 
have  derived  their  name  from  f olus,  the  eldest  son 
of  Hcllen.    The  father  reigned  over  Phthiotis,  and 

[>articularly  over  the  city  ana  district  then  called  Hel- 
as.  To  these  dominions  folus  succeeded,  and  his 
brothers  Dorus  and  Xuthus  were  compelled  to  look  for 
settlements  elsewhere.  (Strabo,  383. — Canon,  Nar~ 
rat. ,27. — Pausan.,7,1. — Herod.,  1,66.)  According  to 
Apollodorus  (1,7,  2),  folus  ruled  over  all  Thcssaly  ; 
this,  however,  is  contradicted  by  the  authority  of  He- 
rodotus, from  whom  it  appears  (1,  56)  that  the  Dori- 
ans held  Histieotis  under  their  sway.  From  folus, 
the  Hellenes,  in  Hellas  properly  so  called,  and  the 
Phthiotic  Pelasgi,  who  became  blended  with  them  into 
one  common  race,  received  the  appellation  of  f  olians. 
(Compare  Herod.,  1,  67. — Id.,  7,  95.)  The  sons  and 
later  descendants  of  folus  spread  the  name  of  f  o- 
lia  beyond  these  primitive  seals  of  the  .folic  tribe. 
Cretheus,  tho  eldest  son  of  folus,  reigned  at  first  over 
the  territories  of  his  parents,  Phthiotis  and  Hellas ; 
subsequently,  however,  he  led  a  colony  to  Iolcos 
(Apollod.,  1,  9, 11),  and  from  this  latter  place,  Phcres, 
his  son,  colonized  Phertc,  on  the  Anaurus.  (Apollod., 

1,  9,  14.)  Magncs,  the  second  son  of  folus,  found- 
ed Magnesia  (Apollod.,  1,  9, 6),  and  his  own  sons  Poly- 
dectes  and  Dictys  led  a  colony  to  Seriphus.  Another 
son,  Picrus,  settled  in  Pieria.  (Apollod.,  I.  e.)  Sisy- 
phus, the  third  son  of  folus,  founded  Corinth  (Apol- 
lod., 1, 9, 13),  whose  folic  population,  previous  to  the 
irruption  of  the  Dorians  into  the  Peloponnesus,  is  ac- 
knowledged even  by  Thucydides  (4,  42).  Athamas 
led  an  folic  colony  into  Bceotia  (Apollod.,  1, 9,  1),  and, 
as  Pausanias  informs  us,  to  Orchoiucnus,  and  to  the 
district  where  Haliartus  and  Coronca  were  afterward 
built.  (Pausan.,9, 34. — Compare  the  scholiast  ouApol- 
Itmms  Ilhodtus,  2,  1190,  who  calls  the  Orchomenians 
uzoikoi  ruv  OeooaAuv.)  Hence  Apollodorus  calls 
Orchomenus  an  folic  city,  although  it  existed  long 
before  this,  in  the  time  of  Ogygcs,  under  the  name  of 
Athene.  (Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  'Aftyvar)  Thucydides 
mentions  the  folic  origin  of  the  BoVotians  ( Thueyd.,  3, 

2.  — Id.,  7,  57),  and  we  see  from  Pausanias  (9,  22),  that 
tho  language  of  the  Boeotians  was  more  folic  than  Do- 
ric The  name  of  Athamas  may  be  traced  in  that  of 
the  Atharaantian  field,  between  Mount  Acrwphnium 
and  the  sea  (I'ausan.,  9,  24),  and  which  was  called  af- 
ter the  Athatnantian  field,  in  the  primitive  folic  set- 
tlements in  Thcssaly,  where  Athamas  had  killed  his 
own  son.    (Etym.  Mag.,  s.  r.  'AOaftdvriov.—Raoul- 


Rochetle,  Col.  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p.  26,  calls  this  "  un  canton 
de  la  Bceotie"  merely,  but  the  words  of  the  etymolo- 
gist are  express :  tori  &i  irediuc  iv  QeoaaX'ia  *a?.ov- 
pivti  'ABaftavna,  did  to  ixelae,  k.  t.  A.)    Even  Thebes 
itself,  built  at  the  foot  of  the  Phoenician  mountain  Cad- 
mea,  would  seem,  from  tho  remark  of  the  scholiast  on 
Pindar  (Nem.,  3,  127),  and  from  the  analogy  between 
its  name  and  that  of  Phthiotic  Thebes,  to  nave  been 
an  folian  settlement.    From  the  sons  of  Athamas 
the  city  of  Schoenus  and  Mount  Ptous  received  their 
appellations.    (Steph.  Byz.,s.  r.  I^otvoCc. — Pausan., 
9,  23.)   The  name,  too,  of  the  Boeotian  national  god- 
dess, the  Itonian  Minerva,  at  Orchomenus,  is,  most 
probably,  not  to  be  derived  from  a  fabulous  hero  Itonus 
(Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  'AoTrlnSuv.—Pausan.,  9,  34),  but 
from  the  city  of  Itonus,  in  the  primitive  settlements  of 
the  folic  Boeotians.    Aspledon  also  was  founded  by 
the  same  f  olians  who  had  settled  in  Orchomenus. 
(Steph.  Byz.,  I.  c.)    An  folic  colony,  according  to 
Apollodorus  (1,  9,  4),  was  also  led  into  Phocis,  under 
Deion,  the  fifth  son  of  f  olus,  and  where  Phocus,  a 
later  descendant  of  Sisyphus,  gave  his  name  to  the  race. 
(Patuan.,  2,  22.)    Tho  sixth  son  of  f  olus,  called  by 
Hesiod  the  "  lawless  Salmoneus,"  remained  for  a  long 
time  in  Thessaly  (Apollod.,  1,  9,  7,  and  8),  where  his 
daughter  Tyro  married  Cretheus.    His  departure  from 
this  country  coincides,  very  probably,  with  the  expul- 
sion of  Cretheus  from  the  primitive  settlements  of  the 
Hellenes.    He  migrated  to  the  Peloponnesus,  and  set- 
tled in  the  district  of  Elis,  which  had  not,  as  yet,  been 
occupied  by  Phrygian  colonists.    He  built  Salmonca, 
and  is  called  by  Hesiod  the  "  lawless,"  from  his  at- 
tempt to  imitate  Jove  while  hurling  the  thunderbolt. 
(Serv.  ad  Vtrg.,  6,  585.)  Among  his  posterity  we  may 
name  Neleus,  who  founded  Pylos  in  the  adjacent  re- 
gion of  Messenia  (Apollod.,  1,  9,  9. — Pavtan.,  4,  36), 
and  is  said  to  have  renewed,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother  Pelias,  the  Olympic  games.  (Pausan.,  5, 1,8.) 
So  also  Pericrcs,  king  of  Messenia,  is  made  a  son  of 
f  olus  (Hesiod,  Fragm.,  r.  75. — Apollod.,  1,  9,  3),  al- 
though the  Spartans  claimed  him  as  a  descendant  of 
the  royal  line  of  Laeonia,  and  a  son  ofCynortas.  (Apol- 
lod., 1,  9,  3.)    Besides  these  sons  of  folus,  respect- 
ing whose  origin  the  ancient  mvthographers  in  gener- 
al agree,  and  who  spread  the  folic  race  over  middle 
Greece,  there  are  also  mentioned,  as  sons  of  £o- 
lus,   Ccraphus   (Demetrius    Seeps,   ap.   Strab.,  9, 
p.  438),  whose  son  founded  Ormenium,  on  the  Si- 
nus Pagaseua  (Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  'lu'/noe),  and  Maced- 
nus  or  Macedo  (Hellanievs  ap.  Const.  Porph.  Thim.t 
2,  2. — Eustaih.  ad  Jhonys.  Peneg.,  v.  427),  whose 
descent  from  Thyia,  a  daughter  of  Deucalion,  is  alluded 
to  by  Hesiod  (Hes.  ap.  Const.  Porph.  Thim.,  2,  2). 
The  posterity  of  f  olus  spread  the  dominion  and  name 
of  the  folic  race  still  farther,    f tolus,  who  was 
compelled  to  fly  from  the  court  of  his  father  Endymion 
(a  son-in-law  of  f  olus)  at  Elis,  retired  to  the  land  of 
the  Curetes,  and  gave  name  to  f  tolia.    ( Vid.  Acar- 
nania.)    His  sons  Plcuron  and  Calydon  founded  there 
two  cities,  called  after  them,  and  established  two  petty 
principalities.    (Apollod.,  1,  7.  7  )  Epeus,  crtothcr  ran 
of  Endymion,  gave  to  the  Eleans  the  name  of  Epei 
(Pausan.,  5,  1,  1),  while  Ps?on,  the  third  son.  settled, 
with  his  folian  followers,  on  the  banks  of  the  Axiuer, 
and  gave  to  the  united  race  of  f  olians  and  Pela6gi  in 
this  quarter  the  name  of  Peonians.    In  the  Trojan  w  ar, 
these  Psonians  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans  (Hem .  , 
77.,  2,  846) ;  whence  we  may  infer,  that,  although  the 
tribes  around  the  Axius  were  Hcllenizcd,  yet  tne  Pe- 
lasgic  population  still  retained  the  numerical  superior- 
ity.   During  this  time  Pelops  had  taken  possession  o  f 
Pisa,  and  had  driven  the  Epei  from  Olympia.  (Pat*- 
san.,  5,  1,  1.)    Eleus,  however,  the  son-in-law  of  En- 
dymion. had  received  the  kingdom  in  place  of  the  fugi- 
tive f  tolus,  and  from  him  the  Epei  were  now  calico] 
I  Elei,  or,  acconling  to  the  folic  mode  of  writing,  Falei, 
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FA.\EIOL    (Compare  Bockk,  Corp  Inscript.  Grac., 
fcic.  1,  p.  28.)    Among  the  sons  of -t talus  was  Lo- 
crus  {Eiutatk,  ad  //os*.  II. ,  2,  531),  from  whom  the 
Loch  Ozols,  on  the  borders  of  .Etolia.  arc  supposed  to 
have  derived  their  name.    The  -Eolic  branch  of  Sisy- 
phus, in  Corinth,  spread  itself  through  Ornythion 
{SckoL  ad  Hon.,  E  ,  2.  517,  ed.  Vdlou  ),  and  his  son 
Phocus,  over  Phocis  (Pausan.,  2,  1),  a  name  first  ap- 
plied to  the  country  around  Delphi  and  Tithorea.  The 
letter  of  these  places  was  the  primitive  settlement  of 
Phocu*  (Ptuua* ,  2,  A),  while  Hiampolis  was  the  early 
colony  of  Omvihion.  (  Sckol.  ad  Eurip.,  cited  by  Kuhn, 
ad  Pdujan.,  L  e.)    The  farther  settling  of  Phocis  is 
asenbed  by  some  to  another  Phocus,  who  is  said  to  have 
led  an  .Eolic  colony  to  this  quarter  from  the  island  of 
Jlrina.    (Compare  Paiuan.,  2, 29.— Id.,  10,  l.—Eui- 
lail.  ad  U,  2.  522  —  SchU.  ad  Apol.  Rhod ,  1.  507.) 
Raoul-RoebeUe,  however,  correctly  remarks,  that  the 
murder  of  the  young  Phocus  by  Tclamon  and  Pc- 
leus  contradicts  this  tradition.    (Co/.  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p. 
56  )    The  -Eolic  branch  of  Cretheus  finally  spread  it- 
self through  Amythaon,  the  son  of  Cretheus,  over  Mcs- 
srnia  (Apoliod.,  1,  9,  11),  and  through  Mclampus  and 
Bias,  sons  of  Amythaon,  over  the  territory  of  Argos, 
and  also  over  Acarnania,  through  Acarnan,  a  descend- 
ant of  Melampu*. —  From  the  enumeration  through 
which  we  have  gone,  it  would  appear  that  the  Hellenic- 
-Eolic  stem,  before  the  Trojan  war,  was  spread,  in 
northern  Greece,  over  almost  all  Thessaly,  over  Pieria, 
Pwnio,  and  Athamania :  in  Middle  Greece,  over  the 
greafer  part  of  Boeotia,  Phocis,  Locris,  ,Etolia,  and 
Acunaoia .  in  southern  Greece,  or  the  Peloponnesus, 
over  Argos,  Elis,  and  Messenia.   It  would  appear,  also, 
thai,  during  this  period,  Lelegcs,  Curetcs,  Pclasgi,  Hy- 
antes,  and  Lapithc  became  intermingled  with  the  Hel- 
lrmc-.Eo/ic  tribes,  and  that  a  close  union  was  formed 
likewise  between  the  latter  and  the  Phoenician  Cad- 
mcans  in  Beotia.    The  state  of  things  which  has  here 
been  described,  continued  until  the  Trojan  war  and 
the  subsequent  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  by  the 
IXman*,  produced  an  entire  change  of  affairs,  and  sent 
forth  numerous  colonies  both  to  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern quarters  of  the  world.  For  some  account  of  these 
xa-*e etnenu,  consult  the  following  articles:  Achata, 
Doru,  Gracia,  Hellene*,  and  Ionia. 
-EoLu.or  -Eons,  a  region  of  Asia  Minor,  deriving 
it*  name  from  the  .Eolians  who  settled  there.  The 
-Eojans  were  the  first  great  body  of  Grecian  colo- 
nists thai  established  themselves  in  Asia  Minor,  and, 
not  kmg  ifter  the  Trojan  war,  founded  several  towns 
on  different  print*  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  from  Cyzicus 
to  the  rfrer  Hernias.    But  it  was  more  especially  in 
Lesbos,  which  has  a  right  to  be  considered  as  the  seat 
of  their  power,  and  along  the  neighbouring  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Eiea,  that  they  finally  concentrated  their 
principal  cities,  and  formed  a  federal  union,  called  the 
.EoJian  league,  consisting  of  twelve  states,  with  sever- 
al inferior  towns  to  the  number  of  thirty.    The  AZo- 
Ijd  colonies,  according  to  Strabo,  were  anterior  to  the 
Isman  migrations  by  four  generations.  He  states,  that 
Orestes  had  himself  designed  to  lead  the  first ;  but  his 
death  preventing  the  execution  of  the  measure,  it  was 

Executed  by  his  son  Pcnthilus,  who  advanced  with 
followers  as  for  a*  Thrace.  This  movement  was 
contemporary  with  the  return  of  the  Hcraclids  into  the 
Pefopoancsus,  and  most  probably  was  occasioned  by 
fi  Aft  er  the  decease  of  Pcnthilus,  Archclaus,  or  Echc- 
laUu.  his  son.  crossed  over  with  the  colonics  into  the 
territory  of  Cyzicus,  and  settled  in  tho  vicinity  of 
Dascyhum  tiros,  his  youngest  son,  subsequently 
advanced  with  a  detachmcut  as  for  as  the  Granicus, 
and  R'Afoag  after  crossed  over  to  the  island  of  Lesbos 
and  took  possession  of  it.  Some  years  after  these 
c-tentn,  another  body  of  adventurers  crossed  over  from 
Locris,  and  funded  Cyme,  and  other  towns  on  the  Gulf 
sf  EJea     They  also  took  possession  of  Smyrna,  which 


became  ono  of  the  twelve  states  of  the  feague.  But 
this  city  having  been  wrested  from  them  by  the  Ioni- 
an*, the  number  was  reduced  to  eleven  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus.  These,  according  to  that  historian  ( 1 ,  149), 
were  Cyme,  Larissa.  Neonttchos,  Tcmnus,  Cilia,  No- 
tium,  .Egirocssa,  Pitanc,  AZgmm,  Myrina  and  Gry- 
nca.  .Eolis  extended  in  the  interior  from  the  Hcnnus 
on  the  south,  to  the  Caicus,  or  perhaps,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  as  far  as  the  country  around  Mount  Ida.  On 
the  coast  it  reached  from  Cyme  to  Pitane.  All  the 
-Eolian  cities  were  independent  of  each  other,  and  had 
their  own  constitutions,  which  underwent  many  chan- 
ges. An  attempt  was  frequently  made  to  restore  quiet, 
by  electing  arbitrary  rulers,  with  the  title  of  .Esymne- 
Ue,  for  a  certain  time,  even  for  life,  of  whom  Pittacus, 
in  Mytilcnc,  the  contemporary  of  Sappho  and  Ales  us,  is 
best  known.  The  -Eolians,  in  common  with  the  oth- 
er Greek  colonies  of  Asia,  excepting  those  established 
in  the  islands,  had  become  subject  to  Crcesus ;  but,  on 
the  overthrow  of  the  Lydian  monarch  by  Cyrus,  they 
submitted,  along  with  many  of  the  islanders,  to  the  arms 
of  the  conqueror,  and  were  thenceforth  annexed  to  the 
Persian  empire.  They  contributed  sixty  ships  to  the 
fleet  of  Xerxes.  Herodotus  observes  of  .Eolis,  that 
its  soil  was  more  fertile  than  that  of  Ionia,  but  the  cli- 
mate inferior  (1,  149).  In  the  time  of  Xenophon, 
-Eolis  formed  part  of  the  Hellespontine  satrapy  held  by 
Pharnabazus,  and  it  appears  to  have  comprised  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  country,  that  was  known  at  an 
earlier  period  by  the  name  of  Troas.  {Hell.,  3,  18.) 
Wrested  by  the  Romans  from  Antiochus,  it  was  an- 
nexed to  the  dominions  of  Eumenes.  (Lit.,  33, 38,  Ac.) 
For  an  account  of  the  .Eolic  movements  in  Lesbos, 
consult  the  description  of  that  island,  t.  v.  Lesbos. 

-EolLk,  seven  islands,  situate  off  the  northern  coast 
of  Sicily,  and  to  the  west  of  Italy.  According  to  Mela 
(2,  7),  their  names  were  Lipara,  Ostcodes,  Heraclea, 
Didymc,  Phanieiua,  Htera,  and  Strongyle.  Pliny  (3, 
9)  and  Diodorus  (5,  7),  however, give  them  as  follows: 
Lipara,  Didyme,  Phamaua,  Htcra,  Strongyle,  Eri- 
eiua,  and  Euonymus.  They  are  the  same  with  Ho- 
mer's nXay*rai,or  "wandering islands."  (CM.,  12, 68, 
dec.)  Other  names  for  the  group  were  Hephastiadc* 
and  Vulcanite  Insula,  from  their  volcanic  character ; 
and  Liparea,  from  Lipara,  the  largest.  The  appella- 
tion of  Molia  was  given  them  from  their  having  form- 
ed the  fabled  domain  of  -Eolus,  god  or  ruler  of  the 
wind.  The  island  in  which  he  resided  is  said  by  some 
to  have  been  Lipara,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient 
authorities  are  in  favour  of  Strongyle,  the  modern 
Stromholi.  (Heyne,  Ezcurt.  ad  Mn.,  1,  51.)  A  pas- 
sage in  Pliny  (3, 9, 14)  contains  the  germe  of  the  whole 
fable  respecting  -Eolus,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  islands  could  tell  from  the 
smoke  of  Strongyle  what  winds  were  going  to  blow  for 
three  days  to  come.  (  Vtd.  Lipara,  Strongyle,  and  -Eo- 
lus.) 

.EolIdes,  a  patronymic  applied  to  various  individ- 
uals. I.  Athamas,  son  of  j Eolus.  (Oc,  Met.,  4,  511.) 
—  II.  Cephalus,  grandson  of  -Eolus.  {Id.  ibid.,  6, 
681.)— III.  Sisyphus,  son  of -Eolus.  (Id.  ibid.,  13, 26.) 
— IV.  Ulysses,  to  whom  this  patronymic  appellation 
was  given,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  mother,  Anti- 
clca,  having  been  pregnant  by  Sisyphus,  son  of  .Eolus, 
when  she  married  Laertes.  (Virg.,  £n.,  6,  529,  and 
Heyne,  in  Yar.  Ltd.,  ad  loc.) — V.  Misenus,  the  trum- 
peter of  .Eneas,  called  .Eolides,  figuratively,  from  his 
skill  in  blowing  on  that  instrument.  Consult,  however, 
Heyne,  Ezcurt.  ad  A5n.,  6,  1G2. 

.Eoli-s,  I.  the  god  or  ruler  of  the  winds,  son  of  Hip- 
potas  and  Mclanippe,  daughter  of  Chiron.  He  reign- 
ed over  the  .Eolian  islands,  and  made  his  residence  at 
Strongyle,  the  modern  Strombolt.  (  Vid.  .Eolis;.)  Ho- 
mer calls  him  ".Eolus  Hippotade*  (i.  e.,  son  of  Hip- 
po tas),  dear  to  the  immortal  gods,"  from  which  passage 
we  might  perhaps  justly  infer,  that  .Eolus  was  not, 
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properly  speaking,  himself  a  god.  (Od.,  10,  2  )  His 
island  was  entirely  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  brass,  and 
by  smooth  precipitous  rocks ;  and  here  he  dwelt  in 
continual  joy  and  festivity,  with  his  wife  and  his  six 
sons  and  as  many  daughters.  The  island  had  no  oth- 
er tenants.  The  sons  and  daughters  were  married  to 
each  other,  after  the  fashion  set  by  Jupiter  {naff  6  nai 
6  Zftf  owyxei  ry'Hpa,  Eustath  ad  toe.),  and  are  no- 
thing more  than  a  poetic  type  of  the  twelve  months  of 
the  year.  (Compare  Eustath.  ad  toe.)  The  office  of 
directing  and  ruling  the  winds  had  been  conferred  on 
yEohjs  by  Jupiter  (Od.,  10,  21,  seqq  — Vtrg.,  JEn.,  1, 
65) ;  but  his  great  protectress  was  Juno  (Vtrg.,  Mn., 
1,  78,  seqq),  which  accords  very  well  with  the  ideas 
of  the  earlier  poets,  who  made  Juno  merely  a  type  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  movements  of  which  produce  the 
winds. — Ulysses  came  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings 
to  the  island  of  iEolus,  and  was  hospitably  entertained 
there  for  an  entire  month.  On  his  departure,  he  receiv- 
ed from  ,Eolus  all  the  winds  but  Zephyrus,  tied  up  in  a 
bag  of  ox-hide .  Zephyrus  was  favourable  for  his  passage 
homeward.  During  nine  days  and  nights  the  ships  ran 
merrily  before  the  wind :  on  the  tenth  they  were  with- 
in sight  of  Ithaca  ;  when  Ulysses,  who  had  hitherto 
held  the  helm  himself,  fell  asleep  :  his  comrades,  who 
fancied  that  .Eolus  had  given  him  treasure  in  the  bag, 
opened  it :  the  winds  rushed  out,  and  hurried  them 
back  to  .Eolia.  Judging  from  what  had  befallen  them, 
that  they  were  hated  by  the  gods,  tho  ruler  of  the  winds 
drove  them  with  reproaches  from  his  isle  (KctghtUy's 
Mythology,  p.  240.) — The  name  ^Eolus  has  been  de- 
rived from  aioXoc,  "varying"  " unsteady"  as  a  de- 
scriptive epithet  of  the  winds. — II.  A  son  of  Hell  en, 
father  of  Sisyphus,  Cretheus,  and  Athamas,  and  the 
mythic  progenitor  of  the  great  iEolic  race. — III.  A 
son  of  Neptune  and  tho  nymph  A  me.  (Eustath.  ad 
Od.,  10,  2  ) 

jEones  (aluvec),  or  ./Eons,  a  term  occurring  fre- 
quently in  the  philosophical  speculations  of  the  Gnos- 
tics. The  Gnostics  conceived  the  emanations  from 
Deity  to  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  the  one  com- 
prehended all  those  substantial  powers  which  are  con- 
tained within  the  Divine  Essence,  and  which  completes 
the  infinite  plenitude  of  the  Divine  Nature :  the  other, 
existing  externally  with  respect  to  the  Divine  Essence, 
and  including  all  finite  and  imperfect  natures.  With- 
in the  Divine  Essence,  they,  with  wonderful  ingenuity, 
imagined  a  long  series  of  emanative  principles,  to 
which  they  ascribed  a  real  and  substantial  existence, 
connected  with  the  first  substance  as  a  branch  with 
its  root,  or  a  solar  ray  with  the  sun.  When  they  be- 
gan to  unfold  the  mysteries  of  this  system  in  the 
Greek  language,  these  Substantial  Powers,  which  they 
conceived  to  be  comprehended  within  the  nXtjpuua, 
or  Divine  Plenitude,  they  called  aluve c ,  lEons.  ( En- 
field's History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  2,  p.  142.) 

yEpka,  or  «Epcia,  a  town  in  the  inland  of  Cyprus. 
Kid.  Soloe. 

jEpoliaivos,  an  engraver  on  precious  stones,  who 
flourished  in  tho  second  century  of  our  era.  One  ofhis 
gems,  with  the  head  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  is 
still  extant,    (Braeei,  P.  1,  tab.  Z.—Sillig,  Diet.  Art., 

f  .) 

J2pytvb,  I.  king  of  Messenia,  and  son  of  Cres- 
phontes.  His  father  and  his  two  brothers  were  put 
to  death  by  Polyphonies,  who  usurped,  upon  this,  the 
throne  of  the  country.  yEpytus,  however,  was  saved 
by  his  mother,  Merope,  who  had  been  compelled  to 
marry  the  murderer  of  her  husband,  and  was  sent  by 
her  to  the  court  of  her  father  Cypselus,  king  of  Arca- 
dia, to  be  there  brought  up.  On  attaining  to  manhood, 
he  slew  Polyphontes,  and  recovered  the  throne.  His 
descendants  were  called  iEpytidav  (Apollod.,  2, 8.  5. 
— Heyne,  ad  Apollod.,  I.  c.) — II.  A  king  of  Arcadia, 
and  son  of  Elatus.  He  was  killed,  in  hunting,  by  a 
small  species  of  serpent,  called  aip!>.  (Pausan.,  8. 4, 4  ) 
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—  III.  A  king  of  Arcadia,  son  of  Hippothous,  arJ 
contemporary  with  Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon,  vs  ho, 
in  obedience  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  migrated  into  A  r- 
cadia  from  Mycene  during  this  monarch's  reign  A'p- 
ytus  having,  on  one  occasion,  boldly  entered  the  Wni- 
ple  of  Neptune,  near  Mantinea.  which  no  mortal  «m 
allowed  to  do,  is  said  to  have  been  deprived  of 
sight  by  a  sudden  eruption  of  salt  water  from  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  to  have  died  soon  after.  (Pausan.,  8, 10.) 
This  story,  if  true,  points  of  course  to  some  artifice  on 
the  part  of  the  priests  of  the  temple.  The  "  salt  wa- 
ter" was  probably  some  strong  acid.  (Compare 
verte,  Sciences  Occultes,  vol.  1,  ch.  16.> — IV.  A  mon- 
arch who  ruled  in  the  southern  part  of  Arcadia,  and 
wjio  brought  up  Evadne,  daughter  of  Neptune  and  the 
Laconian  Pitano.  (Pind.,  Ol.,  6, 54. — Compare  Bbckh, 
ad  loc.) 

^Egui  or.EqcicC'u,  a  people  of  Italy,  distinguished 
in  history  for  their  early  and  incessant  hostility  against 
Rome,  more  than  for  the  extent  of  their  territory  or 
their  numbers.    Livy  himself  (7,  12)  expresses  his 
surprise,  that  a  nation,  apparently  so  small  and  insig- 
nificant, should  have  had  a  population  adequate  to  the 
calls  of  a  constant  and  harassing  warfare,  which  it  car- 
ried on  against  the  city  of  Rome  for  so  many  years. 
But  it  is  plain,  from  the  narrow  limits  which  must  be 
assigned  this  people,  that  their  contests  with  Rome 
cannot  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  regular  war,  but  as 
a  succession  of  marauding  expeditions,  made  by  these 
hardy  but  lawless  mountaineers  on  the  territory  of  that 
city,  and  which  could  only  be  effectually  checked  by 
the  most  entire  and  rigid  subjection.    (Lit.,  10,  1.) 
The  /Equi  arc  to  be  placed  next  to  the  Sabines,  and 
between  them  and  the  Marsi,  chiefly  in  the  upper  val- 
ley of  the  Anio,  which  separated  them  from  the  Latins 
They  are  said  at  one  time  to  have  been  possessed  of 
forty  towns ;  but  many  of  these  must  certainly  have 
been  little  more  than  villages,  and  some  also  were 
subsequently  included  within  the  boundaries  of  La- 
tium.    The  only  cities  of  note,  which  all  geographers 
agree  in  assigning  to  the  ^Equi,  are  Varia  and  Can  c- 
ofi,  on  the  Via  Valeria.    (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1. 
p.  322.)    "Almost  inseparable  from  the  Volscians  in 
Roman  story,"  observes  Nicbuhr  (Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  1, 
p.  58,  Cambridge  Iransl),  "we  find  the  vEqui  or 
.Equiculi,  who  are  described  as  an  ancient  people, 
and  threatening  Rome.    They  are  so  often  confound- 
ed with  the  Volscians,  that  the  fortress  on  the  Lake 
Fucinus,  which  the  Romans  took  in  the  year  of  the 
city  347,  may  with  probability  be  called  ^Equian  ;  and 
when  Livy  says  that  the  Volscian  wars  had  lasted  from 
the  time  of  Tarquinius  Superbus  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  ho  considers  the  Volscians  and  -Equi  as 
one  people."    This  remark  of  Niebuhr's,  however, 
admits  of  some  modification,  as  will  appear  from  what 
precedes.   The  -Equi  and  Volsci  should  undoubtedly 
be  kept  distinct,  though  originating  evidently  from  the 
same  parent-race. 

jEquimklium,  a  place  at  Rome,  in  the  Vicus  Juga- 
rius,  at  the  base  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  where  once 
had  stood  the  mansion  of  Spurius  Melius.  This  indi- 
vidual, having  aspired  to  supreme  power,  was  slain  by 
Ahala,  master  of  the  horse  to  tho  dictator  Cincinna- 
tus,  and  his  dwelling  was  razed  to  the  ground.  Hence, 
according  to  Varro  (L.  L  ,  4, 32),  the  etymology  of  the 
term  jEquimeliurn,  "quod  solo  aquata  sit  Mcln 
domus."  (Compare  Lit.,  4.  16.)  Cicero  and  Vale- 
rius Maximus,  however,  assign  another,  but  less  cor- 
rect, derivation,  from  the  just  nature  of  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  upon  Melius  ("  ex  eequo  scu  justo  cmp- 
plicio  Mcln." — Consult  Cic.  pro  Dom.,  c.  38,  and 
Val.  Max.,  6,  3). 

.ErTas,  an  ancient  king  of  Cyprus,  who  built  tho 
temple  of  Venus  at  Paphos.  A  later  tradition  made 
this  temple  to  have  been  founded  by  Cinyras.  (  Tacit., 
Hut  ,  2,  3 ) 
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Aerofc,  I.  daughter  of  Catreus,  king  of  Crete,  and 
granddaughter,  on  the  father'*  side,  of  Minos.  She 
and  her  rater  Clymene,  having  been  guilty  of  incon- 
tinence, were  delivered  over,  by  their  lather,  into  the 
hands  of  Nauplius  of  Eubcea,  to  be  conveyed  by  him 
to  foreign  lands,  and  there  sold  into  slavery.  Nau- 
ptius,  however,  married  Clymene,  and  sold  merely 
Asrope.  She  was  purchased  by  Plisthenes,  son  of 
At  reus,  and  became  by  htm  the  mother  of  Agamem- 
non and  Menelaus.  Plisthenes,  however,  dying  young, 
Atreus,  his  father,  took  Aerope  to  wife,  and  brought  up 
A^-uncmnon  and  Menelaus  as  his  own  sons.  Aerope 
subsequently  was  seduced  by  Thyestcs,  brother  of 
Atreus,  an  act  which  was  punished  so  horridly  by  the 
injured  hasband  ( Vtd.  Atreus  and  Thyeetes.)  Ac- 
rording  to  some  authorities,  Aerope  was  cast  into  the 
sra  by  Atreus.  (Apoilod,  3,  2,  Z  —Heunc  ad  Apallod., 
L  c—Seial.  ta  Eunp  .,  Orest .,  812. — Brunch  ad  Soph.. 
A} ,  1255.)— II.  Daughter  of  Ccpheus,  became  the 
nr  rfher  of  Aeropus  by  the  god  Mara.  She  died  in 
riving  birth  to  her  offspring.    (Pausan.,  8,  44.) 

AxKorcs,  I.  son  of  Mars  and  Aerope.  (  Vid.  Aerope 
II  y— II  Son  of  Temenus,  who.  with  his  two  brothers, 
left  Argos,  and  settled  in  Macedonia.  Pcrdiccas,  the 
youngest  of  the  three,  was  the  founder  of  the  Mace- 
donian royal  line.  (Herod.,  8, 137. — Compare  Thucyd., 
1  99,  and  consult  the  article  Macedonia)  —  I  if.  A 
king  of  Macedonia,  who  succeeded,  while  yet  an  in- 
fant, his  father  Philip  the  First.  The  Illyriaus  having 
mide  an  inroad  into  Macedonia,  and  having  proved 
successful  at  first,  were  afterward  defeated,  by  the 
Macedonians,  the  infant  king  being  placed  in  his  cra- 
dle in  the  rear  of  their  line.  (Justin,  7,  2.)— IV. 
A  regent  of  Macedonia  during  the  minority  of  Orestes, 
son  of  Archelaua.  He  usurped  tho  supreme  power, 
and  held  it  sir.  years,  from  409  B.C.  to  394  B.C.— 
V.  A  mountain  of  Epirus,  now  Mount  Trebceshna, 
near  the  defile  anciently  called  Stcna  Aoi,  or  "  Gorge 
of  the  Aous  ''  On  one  of  the  precipices  of  this  mount- 
ain stand*  the  fortress  of  Clissura.  (Consult  Hughes' 
TrwJj,  vol.  2.  p.  272.) 

.Esicrs,  according  to  Ovid  (Met.,  11,  762,  seqq.), 
a  son  of  Priam  and  Alexirrboe,  who  at  an  early  age 
qnttted  his  father's  court  and  retired  to  rural  scenes. 
He  became  enamoured  of  the  nymph  Hcsperia  ;  but 
•be  treated  his  suit  with  disdain,  and,  in  endeavouring 
°o  ?n*  occasion  to  escape  from  him,  lost  her  life  by 
the  bile  of  a  serpent.     .Esacus,  in  despair,  threw 
hlawelf  headlong  from  a  rock  into  the  sea ;  but  Tcthys, 
puvmg  his  fate,  suspended  his  fall,  and  changed  him 
into  a  cormorant — A  different  account  is  given  by 
Ap>fc2ddoru*.    According  to  this  writer,  .Esacus  was 
fV?  «m  of  Priam,  by  his  first  wife  Arisba,  and  mar- 
r>  f  Arte  rope,  who  did  not  long  survive  her  union  with 
dim    Hi*  grief  for  her  loss  induced  him  to  put  an  end 
la  his  existence.    _£sacus  was  endued  by  his  grand- 
mother Merope  with  the  gift  of  Prophecy ;  and  he 
transmitted  this  art  to  his  brother  and  sister,  Helcnus 
and  Cassandra.    Priam,  having  divorced  Arisba  that 
he  might  espouse  Hecuba,  and  the  latter  having 
dreamed  that  she  had  brought  forth  a  blazing  torch, 
which  wrapped  in  flame*  the  whole  city,  ..Esacus  pre- 
dicted thai  the  offspring  of  this  marriage  would  oc- 
casion the  destruction  of  his  family  and  country.  On 
this  account,  the  infant  Paris,  immediately  after  his 
sirtn,  was  exposed  on  Mount  Ida.    (Apoilod.,  3,  12,  5, 
ss»f  .  and  Htyue,  ad  loc.) 
JEsak,  an  Etrurian  word,  equivalent  to  the  Latin 
(SsWo*..  VU.  Aug. ,97.)  The  lightning,  having 
■truck  a  statue  of  Augustus  at  Rome,  effaced  the  letter 
C  fraa»  the  name  of  C.£SAR  on  the  pedestal.  The 
a  jzn/i  declared  that,  as  C  was  the  mark  of  a  hundred, 
and  J25AR  the  "ame  as  Thus,  the  emperor  had  only 
a  hundred  days  to  spend  on  earth,  after  which  he 
would  be  taken  to  the  gods.    The  death  of  Augustus, 
soon  after,  was  thought  to  have  verified  this  prediction. 


(Sutton.,  I.  e. — DiO  Cuss.,  56,  29.)  Casaubon  de- 
rives tho  Etrurian  term  just  referred  to  from  the 
Greek  Alaa,  ufatc;"  and  Dickinson  (Delph.  Phanictz., 
c.  11)  from  the  Hebrew,  comparing  it  also  with  the 
Arabic  asara,  "  to  create."  Lanzi  (Saggio  di  Ling. 
Elrusc.,  vol.  3,  p.  708),  after  quoting  Casaubon's 
etymology,  suggests  the  Greek  form  mot,  the  same 
with  6Voi,  as  the  root.  The  Asi  (or,  more  correctly, 
JSrir)  of  Scandinavian  mythology  will  furnish,  how- 
ever, a  more  obvious  and  satisfactory  ground  of  com- 
parison. The  terra  As  is  equivalent  to  "  Dots"  or 
"  God,"'  and  the  plural  form  is  iErir,  "  Gods."  Hence 
Asgard,  or  Asa-gard,  the  old  northern  term  for  "  hcas- 
en."  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  Os  in  Coptic  like- 
wise signifies  "  God"  or  "Lord,**  with  which  wc  may 
compare  the  Greek  oo-ioc,  "  holy."  So,  also,  the  ear- 
lier term  for  "altar"  in  the  I^atin  language  was  a*a, 
(Terent.  Scaur.,  p.  2252,  2258.)  In  Bcrosus,  more- 
over, the  gods  arc  termed  Isi ;  and  good  deities  or 
geniuses  were  called  by  the  ancient  Persians  Izcd. 
(Mullcr,  Etrusker,  vol.  2,  p.  81. — Kanne,  System  dcr 
Induehen  Mythen,  p.  228.) 

.Esara.    Vtd.  Supplement. 

-Esaki's,  a  river  of  Bruttium,  on  which  Crotona  was 
situate.  It  formed  a  haven,  which,  however  incom- 
modious compared  with  those  of  Tarentum  and  Brun- 
disium,  was  long  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  this  city, 
as  we  are  assured  by  Polybius  (Frag.,  10,  1).  The 
modern  name  is  the  Esaro.  (Compare  Theocritus, 
Id.,  4,17.) 

yEscHiNEs,  I.  an  Athenian  philosopher,  of  mean  birth 
and  indigent  circumstances,  styled  the  Socratic  (6  ~S.uk- 
oariHoc)  for  distinction'  sake  from  the  orator  of  the 
same  name  mentioned  below.  He  flourished  during 
the  fourth  century  B.C.,  and  obtained  instruction  from 
Socrates,  who  honoured  his  ardent  zeal  for  knowledge, 
and  held  him  in  high  estimation.  (Dtog.  Laerl.,  2, 
60.  —  Senec,  de  Bene/.,  1,  8.)  When  <£schines  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  sage  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
his  disciple,  it  was  in  the  following  words :  "  I  am  poor, 
but  I  give  myself  up  entirely  to  you,  which  is  all  I  have 
to  give."  The  reply  of  Socrates  was  characteristic  : 
"  You  know  not  the  value  of  your  present."  After  the 
death  of  his  master,  he  endeavoured  to  better  his  world- 
ly condition,  and,  having  borrowed  a  Bum  of  money, 
became  a  perfumer.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  did 
not  succeed  in  this  new  vocation  ;  and,  not  paying  the 
interest  of  the  sum  he  had  borrowed,  he  was  sued  for 
the  debt.  Athciueus  (13,  p.  611,  d)  has  preserved  for 
us  part  of  a  speech  delivered  by  Lysias  on  this  occa- 
sion, in  which  he  handles  ^Eschincs  with  considerable 
severity,  and  charges  him  with  never  paying  his  debts, 
with  defrauding  a  certain  individual  of  his  property, 
corrupting  his  wife,  dec.  Not  being  able  to  live  any 
longer  at  Athens,  he  betook  himself  to  Sicily,  and 
sought  to  win  the  favour  of  the  tyrant  Dionysius.  Ac- 
cording to  Lucian  (de  Parasit. — cd.  Btp  ,  vol.  7.  p. 
127),  he  accomplished  his  object  by  reading  one  of  his 
dialogues,  entitled  Miltiadcs,  to  the  tyrant,  who  liberal- 
ly rewarded  him.  Plutarch  (de  Discr.  amic.  et  axlula/. 
—cd.  Reiskf,  vol.  6,  p.  248)  informs  us,  that  he  had 
been  6trongly  recommended  to  Dionysius  by  Plato,  in 
a  conversation  which  they  had  together  subsequent  to 
the  arrival  of  .Eschincs,  in  which  Plato  complained  to 
the  tyrant  of  his  neglecting  a  man  who  ha<l  come  to 
him  with  the  most  friendly  intention,  that  of  improving 
him  by  philosophy.  The  statement  of  Diogenes  Lacr- 
tius,  however,  is  directly  opposite  to  thiB,  for  he  in- 
forms us  that  .Eschincs  was  slighted  by  Plato,  and  in- 
troduced to  the  prince  by  Aristippus.  He  remained  in 
Sicily  till  the  expulsion  of  Dionysius,  and  then  return- 
ed to  Athens.  Here,  not  daring  to  become  a  public 
rival  of  Plato  or  Aristippus,  he  taught  philosophy  in 
private,  and  received  payment  for  his  instructions.  He 
also  composed  orations  and  pleadings  for  others.  Be- 
sides orations  and  epistles,  JEschincs  wrote  seven  So- 
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cratic  dialogues  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  master,  on 
temperance,  moderation,  humanity,  integrity,  and  other 
virtues.  Their  titles  were,  ViUTiudne,  KaZhiac,  'A£<o- 
X<K,  'Aarraaia,  '\}.Kitiu6nc,  Tn?Mvyjjc.  and  'Ptvuv. 
Of  these  none  remain.  We  have,  indeed,  three  dia- 
logues extant,  which  go  under  the  name  of  .Eschines, 
but  the  first  and  second  are  not  his,  and  very  probably 
the  third  also  was  never  composed  by  him.  (Meinera, 
Judicium  de  qyibusdam  Soerattcorum  reliqwis. — Com- 
ment. Soc.  Goett.,  vol.  5,  p.  46,  1782. — Fueher,  ad 
JEsch.  Dial.,  p.  23,  49,  107,  ed.  1786.)  Their  titles 
arc  :  1.  Urol  'Aprri/r,  el  dtdcuiTov.  "Concerning  vir- 
tue, and  whether  it  can  be  communicated  by  instruc- 
tion." 2.  'Epvitac,  tj  Ttpl  rrXovrov.  "Eryxias,  or 
concerning  riches."  3.  *A{/ojor,  #  rrrpl  tiavurov. 
"  Axiochus,  or  concerning  death."  This  last  is  attrib- 
uted by  some  to  Xenocratcs  of  Chalcedon,  and,  what 
makes  it  extremely  probable  that  Xenocratcs  was  the 
author  of  the  piece,  is  the  circumstance  of  its  contain- 
ing the  word  u7.tKrpvovoTp6^oc,  for  which  Pollux  cites 
the  Axiochus  of  this  very  philosopher.  Diogenes  I.*er- 
tius,  moreover,  informs  us,  that  Xenocratcs  wrote  a 
work  on  death,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of 
this  production  docs  not  seem  to  indicate  that  it  had 
the  form  of  a  dialogue.  A  letter,  ascribed  to  jEschi- 
ncs,  is,  in  like  manner,  supposed  to  be  the  production 
of  another  writer.  ^Eschines  pretended  to  have  re- 
ceived his  dialogues  from  Xanthippe,  the  wife  of  Soc- 
rates ;  and  Diogenes  Laertius  states  that  Aristippus, 
when  reading  them,  called  out,  -odevaol,  Xporil,  raira ; 
"  where  did  you  get  these  from,  you  thief!"  Little 
reliance,  however,  can  be  placed  on  either  of  these  ac- 
counts. The  three  dialogues  ascribed  to  *Eschincs 
arc  found  in  the  old  editions  of  Plato,  since  that  of  Al- 
dus, 1513.  The  Axiochus  is  given  by  Wolf,  in  the 
collection  entitled  Doetrma  rccte  Vivendi  ac  mimcndi, 
Basil.,  1577  and  1586,  8vo.  Le  Clerc  first  published 
these  dialogues  separately,  at  Amsterdam,  171 1,  in  8vo. 
Home  us  gave  a  new  edition  and  a  new  Latin  version 
at  I<euwardc,  1718,  in  8vo.  Fischer  published  four 
editions  successively  at  Lcipsic,  in  1758,  1766,  1786, 
and  1788,  8vo.  The  last  contains  merely  the  text 
with  an  Index,  so  that  the  third  is  the  most  useful  to 
the  student.  Fischer's  editions  are  decidedly  the  best. 
The  letter  mentioned  above  was  published  by  Sammct, 
in  his  edition  of  the  letters  of  .Eschines  the  orator. — II. 
An  Athenian  orator,  bom  397  B.C.,  sixteen  ycaTS  be- 
fore Demosthenes.  According  to  the  account  which 
.'Eschincs  gives  of  his  own  parentage,  his  father  was 
of  a  family  that  had  a  community  of  altars  with  the  race 
of  the  Etcobutadav  Having  lost  his  property  by  the 
calamities  of  war,  he  turned  his  attention,  as  the  son 
tells  us,  to  gymnastic  exercises ;  but,  being  subsequent- 
ly driven  out  by  the  thirty  tyrants,  he  retired  to  Asia, 
where  he  served  in  a  military  capacity,  and  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself.  He  contributed  afterward  to  the 
restoration  of  the  popular  power  in  Athens.  One  of 
the  orator's  brothers  served  under  Iphicrates,  and  held 
a  command  for  three  years,  while  another,  the  youngest, 
was  sent  as  ambassador  from  the  republic  to  the  king 
of  Persia.  Such  is  the  account  of  .Eschines  himself 
(de  male  gesta  leg  ,  p.  47  ond  48,  ed.  Stepk.).  That 
given  by  Demosthenes,  however,  in  his  oration  for  the 
crown,  is  widely  different.  According  to  the  latter, 
the  father  of  ^Eschines  was  originally  a  slave  to  a 
schoolmaster,  and  his  first  name  was  Tromes,  which, 
upon  gaining  his  freedom,  he  changed  to  Atrometus,  in 
accordance  with  Athenian  usage.  His  mother  was  at 
first  named  Empusa,  an  appellation  which  Demosthenes 
informs  us  was  given  to  her  on  account  of  her  habits 
of  life,  she  being  a  common  courtesan.  This  name 
was  afterward  changed  to  Olaucothea.  (Dtmotth.,  de 
Corona,  p.  270,  ed.  Ratke.)  The  statement  of  De- 
mosthenes,  coming  as  it  does  from  the  lips  of  a  rival, 
might  well  be  suspected  of  exaggeration  ;  and  as  .Es- 
chtae.  ««,  „p„  ,„  4.  .p^h  „f  hi,  <„.„«„.,  „ 


know  not  how  he  might  have  met  these  disgraceful 
charges.    If,  however,  any  inference  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  feeble  manner  in  which  he  replies  to  similar 
charges,  made  by  the  same  orator  on  a  different  occa- 
sion, we  should  be  led  to  suspect  that  they  were,  in 
some  degree,  based  upon  the  truth.    Nor.  indeed,  is 
it  probable,  that,  with  all  the  license  allowed  the  ancient 
orators,  Demosthenes  would  have  ventured  to  make 
such  assertions  in  the  presence  of  the  Athenian  yvo- 
ple  if  unsupported  by  facts.    Suidas  calls  the  mother 
of  -Eschincs  Ttfaorpla,  a  retainer  to  the  female  priest- 
hood in  initiations.    Photius  (RiUtoth.,  vol.  1,  p.  SO, 
ed.  Beklur)  says,  that  she  was  irptia,  "  a  priettess 
while  another  authority  (Lueian,  tn  Somn. — vol.  1,  ed. 
Bip.,  p.  13)  makes  her  to  have  been  rvjixaiuoTpia,  a 
kind  of  minstrel  who  beat  the  labour  in  the  feasts  of 
Cybcle.    From  all  that  we  can  learn  of  the  early  life 
of  ^Eschines,  it  would  appear,  that,  after  having  aided 
his  father  in  the  management  of  a  school,  he  became 
clerk  to  one  of  the  lower  class  of  magistrates.  Tired 
of  this  station,  he  attached  himself  to  a  company  of  tra- 
gedians, but  was  intrusted  merely  with  third-rate  char- 
acters.   It  is  said  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  person- 
ating CEnomaus,  he  chanced  to  fall  upon  the  stage,  a 
circumstance  which  occasioned  his  disgraceful  dismis- 
sion from  the  troop.    Hence  the  name  of  CEnomaus, 
which  Demosthenes,  in  ridicule,  applies  to  him.  (De- 
mottk.,  de  Corona,  307,  ed.  Retake.)    On  the  other 
hand,  /Eschines  himself  states,  that  from  early  life  he 
followed  the  profession  of  arms,  served  on  many  occa- 
sions with  distinction,  and  had  a  crown  decreed  him  by 
the  people  for  his  meritorious  exertions.    It  is  more 
than  probable  that  *Eschincs  here  selects  the  fairest 
parts  of  his  career,  and  Demosthenes,  on  the  contrary, 
whatever  was  calculated  to  bring  him  into  contempt. 
Some  ancient  writers  make  him  to  have  been  a  disciple 
of  Isocratcs  and  Plato,  hut  others,  with  far  more  proba- 
bility, assign  him  Nature  alone  for  an  instructress,  and 
afKrra  that  the  public  tribunals  and  the  theatre  were  his 
only  places  of  initiation  into  the  precepts  of  the  oratori- 
cal art.    vEschines  must  have  possessed  strong  natu- 
ral talents  to  become  as  eminent  as  be  did,  and  to  be 
able  to  contest  the  prize  of  eloquence  with  so  powerful 
a  competitor  as  Demosthenes.    It  was  a  long  time, 
however,  before  he  became  much  known  as  a  public 
speaker,  and  he  was  already  advanced  in  life  when  be 
commenced  taking  part  in  the  politics  of  the  day. 
(Reeherehes  rvr  la  vie  et  rur  let  ovvragea  d'Esekine, 
par  VAhbc  Vatry.  —  Mem.  Aead.  det  Inscr.,  Ac,  vol. 
14,  p.  87.)    When  /Eschinc*  began  his  public  career, 
the  Athenians  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  Philip  of 
Maccdon.    The  orator  showed  himself  at  first  one  of 
the  most  violent  opposcrs  of  this  monarch,  and  pro- 
posed sending  ambassadore  throughout  Greece,  in  or- 
der to  raise  up  enemies  against  him.  He  himself  wer.t 
in  this  capacity  to  Megalopolis,  to  confer  with  the 
general  council  of  Arcadia.  When  the  Athenians  sent 
ten  ambassadors  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  Philip,  who 
had  been  at  war  with  them  on  account  of  AmphipoliH, 
„Eschines,  who  was  thought  to  be  devoted  to  the  pub- 
lic good,  was  one  of  the  number.    Demosthenes  was 
a  colleague  of  his  on  that  occasion,  and  we  have  the  ex- 
press testimony  of  the  latter  in  favour  of  the  correct- 
ness and  integrity  which  on  this  occasion  marked  the 
conduct  of  his  rival.    A  change,  however,  Boon  took 
place.    ^Eschincs,  on  his  return,  after  having  at  first 
strenuously  opposed  the  projected  peace,  on  the  mor- 
row as  earnestly  advised  it.  The  gold  of  Maccdon  hntl, 
without  doubt,  been  instrumental  in  producing  this  rev  - 
olution  in  his  sentiments,  and  we  find  him  ever  after- 
ward a  warm  partisan  of  Philip's,  and  blindly  second- 
ing all  his  ambitious  designs.    From  this  period  yE»- 
chines  and  Demosthenes  became  open  antagonists. 
The  latter,  in  concert  with  Timarchus,  having  medi- 
tated an  impeachment  of  his  nval  for  his  conduct  on 
another  embassy,  when  he  and  four  colleague*  purpose 
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It  wasted  time  in  Macedonia,  while  Philip  was  prose- 
cuting his  conquests  in  Thrace,  .Eschines  anticipated 
their  attack  by  an  accusation  of  Timarchus  himself,  and 
spoke  with  so  much  energy,  that  the  latter  either  hung 
himself  in  despair,  or,  according  to  another  authority, 
was  condemned,  and  deprived  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen. 
Item  wthenes,  however,  not  intimidated  hy  the  blow, 
preferred  his  original  charge  against  iEschincs,  and, 
according  to  Pbotius  (Biblwtk.,  vol.  1,  p.  20,  ed  Bek- 
ker), came  so  near  accomplishing  the  object  he  had  in 
view,  th3t  bis  rival  was  only  saved  by  the  active  inter- 
ference of  a  wealthy  citizen  named  Eubulus,  an  open 
enemy  of  Demosthenes,  and  by  the  judges  rising  from 
their  seats  before  the  accusation  was  brought  to  a  close. 
After  many  subsequent  collisions,  .Eschines  was  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  patriotism  and  eloquence  of  his 
adversary.  Their  most  famous  controversy  was  that 
which  related  to  the  crown.  A  little  after  the  battle 
of  Cheronca,  Demosthenes  was  commissioned  to  re- 
pair the  fortifications  of  Athens.  He  expended,  in  the 
performance  of  this  task,  thirteen  talents,  ten  of  which 
be  received  from  the  public  treasury,  while  the  remain- 
ing three  were  generously  given  from  his  own  private 
parse.  As  a  mark  of  public  gratitude  for  this  act  of 
Rberality.  Ctesiphon  proposed  to  the  people  to  decree 
a  crown  of  gold  to  the  orator.  .Eschines  immediately 
preferred  an  impeachment  against  Ctesiphon,  alleging 
that  such  a  decree  was  an  infringement  of  the  estab- 
lished laws  of  the  republic,  since  Demosthenes  still  held 
some  pubhc  offices,  and  his  accounts  had  not  therefore 
been  settled,  and  besides,  since  he  was  not  such  a  friend 
to  the  state  as  Ctesiphon  had  represented  him  to  be, 
who  had,  therefore,  put  upon  record  documents  of  a 
fal  se  md  erroneous  character.  Demosthenes,  on  whom 
the  attack  was  virtually  made,  appeared  in  defence  of 
the  accused.  This  celebrated  cause,  after  having  been 
decayed  for  some  time  in  consequence  of  the  troubles 
attendant  on  the  death  of  Philip,  was  at  last  brought 
to  a  hearing  Ability  and  eloquence  was  displayed  on 
both  sides,  but  the  palm  was  won  by  Demosthenes ; 
and  his  rival,  being  found  guilty  of  having  brought  an 
unjust  accusation,  was  obliged  to  undergo  the  punish- 
ment he  had  intended  for  Ctesiphon,  and  was  banished 
from  his  country.  It  is  stated  by  Photius  (Bibltoth., 
vol.  2,  p  493,  ed.  Bekker),  that  ./Eschines,  when  he 
left  Athens,  was  followed  and  assisted  by  Demosthe- 
nes, and  that,  upon  the  latter  s  offering  him  consolation, 
he  replied.  44  How  shall  I  be  able  to  bear  my  exile 
from  a  city,  in  which  I  leave  behind  me  enemies  more 
generous  than  it  is  possible  to  find  friends  in  any  other!" 
Plutarch,  however,  ascribes  this  very  answer  to  De- 
mosthenes, when  his  opponents  made  a  simitar  offer  to 
him  as  he  was  departing  from  Athens  into  exile.  -Es- 
chines retired  to  Asia  with  the  intention  of  presenting 
hkn*elf  before  Alexander ;  but  the  death  of  that  mon- 
arch compelled  him  to  change  his  views,  and  take  up 
his  residence  at  Rhodes.  Here  he  opened  a  school  of 
eloquence,  and  commenced  his  lectures  by  reading  the 
two  orations  which  hail  been  the  occasion  of  his  banish- 
ment. His  hearers  loudly  applauded  his  own  speech  ; 
bat  when  he  came  to  that  of  Demosthenes,  they  were 
thrown  into  transports  of  admiration.  "  What  would 
you  have  said,"  exclaimed  .Machines,  according  to  the 
common  account,  "  had  yon  heard  Demosthenes  him- 
self pronounce  this  oration  V  The  statement  of  Pho- 
tius. however,  is  different  from  this,  and  certainly  more 
probable.  The  auditors  of  .Eschines  at  Rhodes  ex- 
pressed, as  he  informs  us,  their  surprise  that  a  man  of 
•»  much  ability  should  have  been  overcome  by  De- 
amtheoes  ;  "  Had  you  heard  that  mid  beast  (rov  drj- 
fi-r  Jjt/txw),"  exclaimed  .Eschines,  "you  would  have 
ceased  to  be  at  a  loss  on  this  head"  (el  fjKovcare  rov 
0s?**.-  ixitvav  ovk  dv  vfilv  Tovro  ifvopnro.  Phot  f 
Btilmk,  vol.  1,  p.  80,  ed.  Bekker),  He  subsequently 
trv-«fhred  his  school  from  Rhodes  to  Samos,  where 
he  died  at  the  age  of  75  years.    We  have  only  three 


orations  of  Machines,  and  it  would  seem  that  these 
were  his  sole  remaining  productions,  even  at  an  early 
period,  since  Photius  states  that  it  was  customary  to 
designate  these  speeches  by  the  name  of"  the  Graces 
of  .Eschines."  The  most  celebrated  of  these  ha- 
rangues is  the  one  ostensibly  directed  against  Ctesi- 
phon, but  in  reality  against  Demosthenes.  It  is  re- 
markable for  order,  clearness,  and  precision,  and  was 
selected  by  Cicero  to  be  translated  into  I>atin — The 
Abbe  Barthelcmy  makes  the  eloquence  of  ^Eschines  to 
be  distinguished  by  a  happy  flow  of  words,  by  an  abun- 
dance and  clearness  of  ideas,  and  by  an  air  of  great 
case,  which  arose  less  from  art  than  nature.  The  an- 
cient writers  appear  to  agree  in  this,  that  the  manner 
of  .Eschines  is  softer,  more  insinuating,  and  more  del- 
icate than  that  of  Demosthenes,  but  that  the  latter  is 
more  grave,  forcible,  and  convincing.  The  one  has 
mora  of  address,  and  the  other  more  of  strength  and 
energy.  The  one  endeavours  to  steal,  the  other  to 
force,  the  assent  of  his  auditors.  In  the  harmony  and 
elegance,  the  strength  and  beauty  of  their  language, 
both  are  deserving  of  high  commendation,  but  the  fig- 
ures of  the  ons  arc  finer,  of  the  other  bolder.  In  De- 
mosthenes wc  sec  a  more  sustained  effort,  in  -Eschi- 
ncs  vivid,  though  momentary,  flashes  of  oratory . — Be- 
sides the  speeches  above  mentioned,  twelve  epistles 
arc  attributed  to  ^Eschines,  which  he  is  supposed  to 
have  written  from  Rhodes.  Photius  makes  the  num- 
ber only  nine,  and  states  that  they  were  called,  from 
this  circumstance,  tho  Muses  of  ^Eschines.  One  of 
the  best  editions  of  .Eschines  is  that  of  Wolf,  con- 
taining also  the  orations  of  Demosthenes.  It  was  first 
printed  at  Basle  by  Oporinus,  afterward  at  the  same 
place  in  1549  and  1572,  at  Venice  in  1550,  and  at 
Frankfort  in  1 604.  The  orations  of  vEschincs  are  also 
contained  in  Reiskc's  excellent  edition  of  the  Greek 
Orators,  Lips.,  1770,  dec,  12  vols.  8vo,  and  in  the  val- 
uable London  edition,  recently  published,  of  the  works 
of  Demosthenes  and  .Eschines,  10  vols.  8vo,  1827.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  edition  of  Foulkes  and  Friend, 
Oxon.,  1696,  8vo,  and  that  of  Stock,  Dublin,  1769,  2 
vols.  8vo.  These  last  two  editions,  however,  contain 
merely  the  orations  of  .Eschines  and  Demosthenes  re- 
specting the  crown.  The  epistles  were  published  sep- 
arately oy  Sam  met,  Lint.,  1771,  8vo.  —  III.  The  au- 
thor of  a  harangue  entitled  Deliaea,  which  some  have 
attributed  to  the  orator  iEschines.  (Diog.  Laert.) — 
IV.  An  Arcadian,  a  disciple  of  Isocrates.  (Id.) — V.  A 
Mytilenean,  surnamed  the  scourge  of  orators,  finropo- 
(mart!;.  (Id.) — VI.  A  native  of  Neapolis,  and  member 
of  the  Academic  sect,  about  B.C.  109.  —  VII.  A  na- 
tive of  Miletus,  and  orator,  whose  style  of  speaking  is 
represented  by  Cicero  as  of  the  florid  and  Asiatic  kind. 
(Ctc,  Brut.,  c.95.) — VIII.  An  Athenian  physician  who 
cured  the  quinsy,  affections  of  the  palate,  cancers,  dec, 
by  employing  the  cinders  of  excrements.  (Pltn.,  28, 4.) 
— IX.  A  distinguished  individual  among  the  Eretrians, 
who  disclosed  to  the  Athenians  the  treacherous  designs 
of  some  ofhis  countrymen,  when  the  former  had  march- 
ed to  their  aid  against  the  Persians.    (Herod.,  6, 100.) 

wEschrion,  I.  a  Mytilenean  poet,  intimate  with 
Aristotle.  He  accompanied  Alexander  in  his  Asiatic 
1  expedition.  Consult  Vosstus,  de  Poet.  Grete. — II.  An 
Iambic  poet  of  Samos.  He  is  mentioned  by  Athcncus 
(7,  296,  e,  and  8,  335,  e),  and  also  by  Tzetzes,  in  his 
scholia  on  Lycophron  (r.  688-9).  Some  of  his  verses 
are  preserved  by  Athensus  and  in  the  Anthology 
(Compare  Jacobs,  ad  Ant  hoi.,  vol.  1,  part  1,  p.  385.) 
— III.  A  physician,  preceptor  to  Galen.  (Vtd.  Sup- 
plement.)—IV.  A  Greek  writer,  who  composed  a  work 
on  husbandry,  dtc,  which  is  cited  by  Pliny,  and  also 
by  Varro,  R.  R.,  I,  1. 

iEscHVLtrs,  I.  a  celebrated  tragic  writer,  son  of  Eu 
phorion,  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Eleusis  in  Attica, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  sixty-third  Olympiad,  B.C 
525.    (Compare  Vit.  Anonym,  given  in  Stanley's  ed., 
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and  the  Arundel  Marbles.)  Pausanias  (1,  14)  records 
a  story  of  his  boyhood,  professedly  on  the  authority  of 
the  poet  himself,  that,  having  fallen  asleep  while  watch- 
ing the  clusters  of  grapes  in  a  vineyard,  Bacchus  ap- 
peared to  him,  and  bade  him  turn  his  attention  to  tragic 
composition.  This  account,  if  true,  shows  that  his 
mind  was,  at  a  very  early  period,  enthusiastically 
struck  with  the  exhibitions  of  the  infant  drama.  An 
impression  like  this,  acting  upon  his  fervid  imagination, 
would  naturally  produce  such  a  dream  as  is  described. 
To  this  same  origin  must,  no  doubt,  be  traced  the 
common  account  relative  to  iEschylus,  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  write  under  tho  influence  of  wine  ;  and 
in  confirmation  of  which  Lucian  (Dcmosth.  Eneom. — 
ed.  Dtp. — vol.  9,  p.  144)  cites  the  authority  of  Callis- 
thencs,  and  Athencus  (10,  33)  that  of  Chameleon. 
The  inspiration  of  Bacchus,  in  such  a  case,  can  mean 
nothing  more  than  the  true  inspiration  of  poetry. 
(Mohmke,  Lilt,  der  Gr.  und  Rom.,  vol.  1,  p.  359.) 
At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  .Eschylus  made  his  first 
public  attempt  as  a  tragic  author,  in  the  70th  Olympiad, 
B.C.  499.  (Sum*,  in  Aiox  — Clinton's  Fasti  Hctlcn- 
tci,  p.  21,  2ded.)  The  next  notice  whjch  we  have  of 
him  is  in  the  third  year  of  the  72d  Olympiad,  B.C.  490, 
when,  along  with  his  two  celebrated  brothers  Cyna;gi- 
rus  and  Anunias,  he  was  graced  at  Marathon  with  the 
praises  due  to  pre-eminent  bravery,  being  then  in  his 
35th  year.  (Marm.  Arund.,  No.  49. — Vit.  Anonym.) 
Six  years  after  that  memorable  battle,  he  gained  his 
first  tragic  victory.  Four  years  after  this  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  in  which  .Eschylus  took  part 
with  his  brother  Aminias,  to  whose  extraordinary  valour 
the  uptartla  were  decreed.  (Herod.,  8,  93.' — ASlian, 
Var.  Hut.,  5,  19.)  In  the  following  year  he  served  in 
the  Athenian  troops  at  Platea.  Eight  years  afterward 
(Argument,  ad  Pers.)  he  gained  the  prize  with  a  te- 
tralogy, composed  of  the  Persa,  the  Phineus,  the 
Gl&ucus  Potniensis,  and  the  Prometheus  Ignifer,  a 
satyric  drama  (or,  to  give  their  Greek  titles,  the  Ilf'p- 
oai,  ♦<vrvf,  rXawcof  Ilorv<a>f,  and  Upopt/deiic  myiOo- 
poc).  The  latter  part  of  the  poet's  life  ia  involved  in 
much  obscurity.  (Compare  Blomfield,  ad  Pcrs.  Praf., 
p.  xxii. — Id.  ad  Arg.  in  Agamem.,  p.  xix.  etxx. — Boekh, 
de  (hoc.  Trag.  Prtnctp.,  c.  4,  seqq.)  That  he  quitted 
Athens  and  died  in  Sicily,  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  but 
the  time  and  cause  bf  his  departure  arc  points  of 
doubt  and  conjecture.  It  seems  that  iEschylus  had 
laid  himself  open  to  a  charge  of  profanation,  by  too 
boldly  introducing  on  the  stago  something  connected 
with  the  mysteries.    According  to  Clemens  Alexan 


drinus,  he  was  tried  and  acquitted  of  the  charge  (h 
'Apciif)  Kuyy  Kptdcic,  ovtuc  u$ciodt),  lmdel£ac,  avrbv 
fit)  fieftvtjfitvov, — CVcm.  Alex.,  Strom.,  2.)  The  more 
romantic  narrative  of  iElian  (  Var.  Hist.,  5,  19)  informs 
us,  that  the  Athenians  stood  ready  to  stone  him  to 
death,  when  his  brother  Aminias,  who  interceded  for 
him,  dexterously  d ropped  his  robe  and  showed  the  stump 
of  his  own  arm  lost  at  the  battle  of  Salamis.  This  act  of 
fraternal  a  Section  and  presence  of  mind  had  the  desired 
effect  on  the  quick  and  impulsive  temper  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  iEschylus  was  pardoned.  But  the  peril 
which  he  had  encountered,  the  dread  of  a  multitude 
ever  merciless  in  their  superstitions,  indignation  at  the 
treatment  which  he  had  received,  joined,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, to  feelings  of  vexation  and  jealousy  at  witnessing 
the  preference  occasionally  given  to  young  and  aspi- 
ring rivals,  were  motives  sufficiently  powerful  to  induce 
the  proud-spirited  poet  to  abandon  his  native  city,  and 
seek  a  retreat  in  the  court  of  the  munificent  and  lite- 
rary Hicro,  prince  of  Syracuse.  (Fir.  Anonym. — 
Pausan,  1,  2—Plut ,  de'Exil..  Op.,  vol.  8,  p.  385,  ed. 
Retske.)  This  must  have  been  before  the  second  year 
of  the  78th  Olympiad,  B.C.  467,  for  in  that  year  Hicro 
died.  The  author  of  the  anonymous  life  of -Kschylus, 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  mentions,  among  other 
reasons  for  his  voluntary  banishment,  a  victory  obtained 


over  him  by  Simonidcs,  in  an  elegiac  contest ;  and 
what  is  more  probable,  the  success  of  Sophocles,  who 
carried  off  from  him  the  tragic  prize,  according  to  tho 
common  account,  in  the  78th  Olympiad,  B.C.  4C8. 
Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Cimon,  confirms  the  latter 
statement.  If  so,  iEschylus  could  not  have  been  more 
1  than  a  year  in  Sicily  before  Hiero's  death.  The  com- 
'  mon  account,  relative  to  the  cause  which  drove  the  poet 
I  from  his  country,  is  grounded  upon  an  obscure  allusion 
in  Aristotle's  Ethics,  explained  by  Clemens  Alcxandri- 
nus  and  .Elian.  In  Sicily,  iEschylus  composed  a 
drama,  entitled  AZtna,  to  gratify  his  royal  host,  who 
had  recently  founded  a  city  of  that  name.  During  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  re- 
turned to  Athens.  If  he  did  not,  those  pieces  of  his, 
which  were  composed  in  the  interval,  might  be  exhibit- 
ed on  the  Athenian  stage  under  the  care  of  some  friend 
or  relation,  as  was  not  unfrcqucntly  the  case.  Airong 
these  dramas  was  the  Orestean  tetralogy  (Argument, 
ad  Agamem  —Sc hoi.  ad  Anstoph.,  Ran.,'\  155),  which 
won  tho  prize  in  the  second  year  of  the  80th  Olympiad. 
B.C.  458,  two  years  before  his  death.  At  any  rate, 
his  residence  in  Sicily  must  have  been  of  considerable 
length,  as  it  was  6Ufiicirtit  to  affect  the  purity  of  his 
language.  We  arc  told  by  Alhensus,  that  many  Si- 
cilian words  arc  to  be  found  in  his  later  plays.  -Es- 
chylus certainly  has  some  Sicilian  forms  in  his  extant 
dramas :  thus  rrttiupatoc,  ncdatxfiioi,  ircduopoi,  fitlo 
ouv,  fiu,  dtc,  far  ptrapaioc,  furatxfiioi,  utriu^oi, 
fitiCuv,  fiitTtp,  &ic.  (Comp.  Blomfield,  Prom.  Yinrt., 
277,  Gloss.,  and  Bockh,  de  Trag.  Grae.,  c.  6.)  The 
poet  died  at  Gcla,  in  the  69th  yes*  of  his  age,  in  the 
81st  Olympiad,  B.  C.  456.  His  death,  if  the  common 
accounts  be  true,  was  of  a  most  singular  nature.  Sit- 
ting motionless,  in  silence  and  meditation,  in  the  fields, 
his  head,  now  bald,  was  mistaken  for  a  stone  by  an 
eagle,  which  happened  to  be  flying  over  him  with  a 
tortoise  in  her  claws.  The  bird  dropped  the  tortoise  to 
break  the  shell ;  and  the  poet  was  killed  by  the  blow. 
It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  this  statement 
is  purely  fabulous,  and  that  it  was  invented  in  order  to 
meet  a  supposed  prophecy,  that  he  would  receive  bis 
death  from  on  high.  The  Geloans,  to  show  their  re- 
spect for  so  illustrious  a  sojourner,  interred  him  with 
much  pomp  in  the  public  cemetery. — iEschylus  is  said 
to  have  composed  seventy  dramas,  of  which  five  were 
satyric,  and  to  have  been  thirteen  times  victor.  The 
account  of  Pausanias,  however,  would  almost  imply  a 
larger  proportion  of  satyric  dramas.  In  fact,  consid- 
erable discrepance  exists  respecting  the  number  of 
plays  ascribed  to  .Eschylus.  Only  seven  of  his  trage- 
dies remain,  together  with  fragments  of  others  pre- 
served in  the  citations  of  the  grammarians,  and  two 
epigrams  in  the  Anthology.  The  titles  of  the  dramas 
which  have  reached  us  are  as  follows  :  I .  Upofitjdedc; 
dtcftuiyc  (Prometheus  Vmctus).  2.  'Enril  M  G^oc 
(Septcm  contra  Thebas).  3.  lUpoai  (Persa).  4. 
' Ayaftcfivuv  (Agamemnon).  6.  Xoi]<popoi  (Chatpho- 
ra).  6.  xZi'fiivideg  (Eumenides).  7.  'I*rridrc  (Sup- 
plies). A  short  account  of  each  of  these  will  be 
given  towards  the  close  of  the  present  article.  This 
great  dramatist  was  the  author  of  the  fifth  form  of 
t  rased}*.  (  Fid.  Theatrum.)  He  added  a  second  actor 
to  the  locutor  of  Thespis  and  Phrynichus,  and  thus  in' 
troduced  the  dialogue.  He  abridged  the  immoderate 
length  of  the  choral  odes,  making  them  more  subservient 
to  the  main  interest  of  the  plot,  and  expanded  the  short 
episodes  into  scenes  of  competent  extent.  To  these 
improvements  in  the  economy  of  the  drama,  he  added 
the  decorations  of  art  in  its  exhibition.  A  regular 
stage  (  Vitruv.,  Praf  .,  lib.  7).  with  appropriate  scenery, 
was  erected  ;  the  actors  were  furnished  with  becoming 
dresses,  and  raised  to  the  stature  of  the  heroes  repre- 
sented by  the  thick-soled  cothumus  (Horat.,  Ep.  ad 
Pis.,  280) ;  while  the  face  was  brought  to  the  heroic 
cast  by  a  mask  of  proportionate  Bizc  and  strongly- 
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marked  character,  which  was  also  so  contrived  as  to 
five  power  and  distinctness  to  the  voice.  He  paid 
great  attention  to  tbe-  choral  dances,  and  invented  sev- 
eral figure-dances  himself.  Among  his  other  improve- 
ments t.-t  mentioned  the  introduction  of  a  practice, 
which  subsequently  became  established  as  a  fixed  and 
essential  rule,  tbe  removal  of  all  deeds  of  bloodshed 
and  murder  from  the  public  view  (Phiioatr.,  Vit. 
Apollon.,  6,  I IX  a  rule  only  violated  on  one  occasion, 
namely,  by  Sophocles  in  his  play  of  the  Ajax.  In 
short,  so  many  and  so  important  were  the  alterations 
and  additions  of  -Eachylus,  that  he  was  considered  by 
the  Athenians  as  the  Father  of  Tragedy  (Phiioatr.,  I 
c).  and.  as  a  mark  of  distinguished  honour  paid  to 
his  merits,  they  passed  a  decree,  after  his  death,  that 
a  chorus  should  be  allowed  to  any  poet  who  chose  to 
re-exhibit  the  dramas  of  .Eschyius.  (Phtloatr.,  I.  c.) 
Aristophanes  alludes  to  this  custom  of  re-exhibiting 
the  plays  of  -Eschyius.  in  the  opening  of  tbe  Acharni- 
ans  (a.  9,  aeqq  ).  Quintilian,  however  (10,  1),  assigns 
a  very  different  reason  for  this  practice,  and  makes  it 
to  have  been  adopted  for  tbe  purpose  of  presenting 
these  dramas  in  a  more  correct  form  than  that  in  which 
they  were  left  by  the  author  himself.  What  authority 
he  bad  for  such  an  assertion,  docs  not  now  appear. 
In  pbiliMophical  sentiments.  .Eschvlua  is  said  to  nave 
been  a  Pythagorean.  ( Cu„  Tuae.  Diap.,  2,  9.)  In  his 
extant  dramas  the  tenets  of  this  soct  may  occasionally 
be  traced ;  as,  deep  veneration  in  what  concerns  the 
gods  (Agomem.,  371),  high  regard  for  the  sanctity  of 
an  oath  and  the  nuptial  bond  (Eumen.,  217),  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  (Choieph.,  321),  the  origin  of 
nvtw*  from  imposition  and  not  from  nature  (Agamem., 
682  —Prom.  Vtnct.,  84,  742),  the  importance  of  num- 
bers (Prom.  Vtnct.,  468),  the  science  of  physiognomy 
(Agamem.,  797),  the  sacred  character  of  suppliants 
(Suppi,  351.  —  Eumen  ,  233).  dec.  -Eschyius,  ob- 
i  SchfegcJ  (Dram.  Lit.,  p.  135,  atqq.),  must  be  con- 
d  as  the  creator  of  tragedy  ;  it  sprang  forth  from 
his  head  in  complete  armour,  like  Minerva  from  the  brain 
of  Jove.  He  clothed  it  as  became  its  dignity,  and  not 
only  instructed  the  chorus  in  the  song  and  the  dance, 
bot  came  forward  himself  as  an  actor.  (Athenaua,  1, 
22  )  He  sketches  characters  with  a  few  bold  and 
powerful  strokes.  His  plots  are  extremely  simple. 
He  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  art  of  splitting  an  action 
into  parts  numerous  and  rich,  and  distributing  their 
and  denouement  into  well-proportioned 
Hence  in  his  writings  there  often  arises  a  ces- 
sation of  action,  which  be  makes  us  feel  still  more  by 
h;*  uareassnably  long  choruses.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  his  poetry  displays  a  lofty  and  grave  disposi- 
tion. So  soft  emotions,  but  terror  alone  remains  in 
him ;  tbe  head  of  Medusa  is  held  up  before  the  petrified 
spectators.  His  method  of  considering  destiny  is  ex- 
tremely harsh  ;  it  hovers  over  mortals  in  all  its  gloomy 
nuTnificence.  Tbe  buskin  of  -Eschyius  has,  as  it 
were,  the  weight  of  brass ;  on  it  none  but  gigantic 
farm*  stalk  before  us.  It  almost  seems  to  cost  him 
in  effort  to  paint  mere  men ;  he  frequently  brings  gods 
sa  the  stage,  particularly  the  Titans,  those  ancient 
deities  who  shadow  forth  the  dark  primeval  powers  of 
and  who  had  long  been  driven  into  Tartarus, 
a  world  governed  in  tranquillity.  In  con- 
(jnmty  with  the  standard  of  his  dramatis  persons,  he 
leeks  to  swell  out  tbe  language  which  they  employ  to 
a  colossal  size ;  hence  there  arise  rugged  compound 
wards,  an  over-multitude  of  epithets,  and  often  an  ex- 
tern* intricacy  of  syntax  in  the  choruses,  which  is  tbe 
eacse  of  great  obscurity.  He  is  similar  to  Dante  and 
Saakspeare  in  the  peculiar  strangeness  of  his  imagina- 
tion* sadexpressioas,  yet  these  images  are  not  deficient 
ia  that  terrible  grace  which  the  ancients  particularly 
ptaue  ru  .Eschyius.  The  poet  nourished  exactly  when 
the  freedom  of  Greece,  rescued  from  its  enemies,  was 
in  its  first  strength,  with  a  consciousness  of  which  ho 


seems  to  be  proudly  penetrated.  He  had  lived  to  bo 
an  eyewitness  of  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  event 
of  which  Greece  could  boast,  the  defeat  and  destruction 
of  the  enormous  hosts  of  the  Persians  under  Darius  and 
Xerxes,  and  had  fought  with  distinguished  valour  in 
the  combats  of  Marathon  and  Salamis.  In  the  Per  at*, 
and  lite  Seven  agoinat  Thebea,  he  pours  forth  a  warlike 
strain  ;  the  personal  inclination  of  the  poet  for  the  life 
of  a  hero  beams  forth  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be 
mistaken.  The  tragedies  of  -Eschyius  are,  on  the 
whole,  one  proof  among  many,  that  in  art,  as  in  nature, 
gigantic  proportions  precede  those  of  the  ordinary 
standard,  which  then  grow  less  and  less,  till  they  reach 
meanness  and  insignificance  ;  and  also  that  poetry,  on 
its  first  appearance,  is  always  next  to  religion  in  esti- 
mation, whatever  form  the  latter  may  take  among  the 
race  of  men  then  existing.  The  tragic  style  ofvEs- 
chylus  is  far  from  perfect  (compare  Poraon,  Pralect. 
in  Eunp.,  p.  6),  and  frequently  deviates  into  the  Epic 
and  the  Lyric,  elements  not  qualified  to  harmonize 
with  tbe  drama.  He  is  often  abrupt,  disproportioncd, 
and  harsh.  It  was  very  possible  that  more  skilful 
tragic  writers  might  compose  after  him,  but  he  must 
always  remain  unsurpassed  in  his  almost  superhuman 
vastness,  since  even  Sophocles,  his  more  fortunate 
and  more  youthful  rival,  could  not  equal  him  in  this. 
Tho  latter  uttered  a  sentiment  concerning  him  by 
which  he  showed  himself  to  have  reflected  on  the  art 
in  which  he  excelled.  44  -Eschyius  does  what  is  right, 
but  without  knowing  it."  Simple  words,  which,  how- 
ever, exhaust  all  that  we  understand  by  a  genius  which 
produces  its  effects  unconsciously.  (Theatre  of  the 
Grcelca,  p.  114,  aeqq.,  2d  ed.) — It  only  remains  to 
give  a  brief  account  of  the  tragedies  of  -Eschyius 
which  have  reached  us  entire.  1.  llpofindevc  icoftu- 
TrK  ('*  Prometheus  in  chains").  All  the  personages 
of  this  tragedy  are  divinities,  and  yet  the  piece,  not- 
withstanding, carries  with  it  an  air  of  general  interest, 
for  it  involves  the  well-being  of  the  human  race.  The 
subject  is  Prometheus,  punished  for  having  been  the 
benefactor  of  men  in  stealing  for  them  the  fire  from 
the  skies ;  or,  to  express  the  same  idea  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  it  is  strength  and  decision  of  character 
struggling  against  injustice  and  adversity.  In  this 
drama,  which  stands  alone  of  its  kind,  we  recognise, 
amid  strength  and  sublimity  of  conception,  a  wild  and 
untutored  daring,  which  betrays  the  rudeness  of  early 
tragedy,  and  the  infancy  of  the  art.  The  scenery  is 
awfully  terrific :  the  lonely  rock  frowning  over  the 
waves,  the  Btem  and  imperious  sons  of  Pallas  and 
Styx  holding  up  Prometheus  to  its  rifted  side  while 
Vulcan  fixes  his  chains,  Ocean  us  on  his  hippogriff.  the 
fury  of  the  whirlwind,  the  pealing  thunder,  and  Prome- 
theus himself  undismayed  amid  the  warfare  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  bidding  defiance  even  to  the  monarch  of 
the  skies,  present  a  picture  pregnant  with  fearful  in- 
terest, and  worthy  the  genius  of  -Eschyius.  This 
drama  was  translated  into  Latin  by  the  poet  Attius, 
'some  fragments  of  whose  version  are  preserved  for  us 
by  Cicero  (Tuae.  Quoat.,  2,  10).  The  question  rela- 
tive to  the  remaining  pieces  of  the  Tetralogy,  of  which 
this  play  formed  a  part,  may  be  seen  discussed  in 
Schtitz's  edition  of  -Eschvlus  (vol.  5,  p.  120,  aeqq). 
—2.  'Ea-ru  tirl  Oi/6oc  ("Tho  Seven  Chiefs  against 
Thebes").  The  subject  of  the  piece  is  the  siege  of 
Thebes,  by  the  seven  confederated  chieftains,  who  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  Polynices  against  his  brother 
Etcocles.  It  is  said  that  -Eschyius  particularly  valued 
himself  on  this  tragedy,  and  certainly  not  without  rea- 
son, both  as  regards  the  animation  of  the  scenes  that 
are  portrayed,  the  sublimity  of  the  dialogue,  and  the 
strong  delineations  of  character  which  it  contains. 
This  drama  has  the  additional  merit  of  having  given 
birth  to  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  the  Phcenisss  of 
Euripides,  and  the  Thebaid  of  Statius.  Besides  the 
Sisgc  of  Thebes,  .Eschyius  wrote  three  tragedies  also 
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»n  the  events  which  preceded  it,  viz.,  the  "  Laius,"  the 
"  Qidipus,'*  and  the  "  Sphinx."  Some  critics,  how- 
ever, make  the  last  to  have  been  a  satyric  drama. 
— 3.  lltpaai  ("  The  Persians").  This  piece  is  so 
called  because  the  chorus  is  composed  of  aged  Per- 
sians. The  subject  is  purely  an  historical  one  :  it  is 
the  defeat  of  the  naval  armament  of  Xerxes.  This 
play  was  performed  eight  years  after  the  battle  of  Sal- 
ami*, and  it  has  been  considered  by  some  a  defect 
that  so  recent  an  event  should  have  been  represented 
on  the  stage.  But,  as  Racine  has  remarked  in  the 
preface  lo  Sajazct,  distance  of  place  supplies  the  want 
of  distance  of  time.  The  scene  is  laid  at  Susa,  be- 
fore the  ancient  structure  appropriated  to  the  great 
council  of  state,  and  near  the  tomb  of  Darius.  The 
shade  of  this  monarch  comes  forth  from  the  sepulchre, 
for  the  purpose  of  counselling  Xerxes  to  cease  from 
the  war  against  a  people  whom  the  gods  protect.  The 
piece  contains  great  beauties ;  every  instant  the  trouble 
of  the  Persians  increases,  and  the  interest  augments. 
By  some  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  written 
with  a  political  intent,  the  poet  endeavouring,  by  an 
animated  description  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  an 
obstinate  pride,  and  by  filling  the  spectators  with  a 
malignant  compassion  for  the  vanquished  Xerxes,  in- 
directly disposing  them  to  break  off  the  war  which 
Themistoclcs  wished  to  prolong.  —  4.  'Ayajiffivuv 
("Agamemnon").  This  prince,  returning  from  the 
•iege  of  Troy  with  his  female  captive  Cassandra,  is  as- 
sassinated by  Clytemnestra  and  ^Egisthus.  The  part 
of  Cassandra,  who  predicts  the  woes  that  are  about  to 
fall  upon  the  house  of  Agamemnon,  forms  the  chief 
interest  of  the  piece,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  that  has 
ever  been  conceived.  The  commencement  of  this 
tragedy  is  somewhat  languid,  but  as  the  play  proceeds 
all  is  movement  and  feeling.  —  5.  XonQopoi  ("  The 
Choephore").  This  drama  is  so  entitled,  because  the 
chorus,  composed  of  female  Trojan  captives,  slaves  of 
Clytemnestra,  are  charged  with  the  office  of  bringing 
the  liquor  for  making  libations  at  the  tomb  of  Agamem- 
non (jr/ov,  a  libation,  and  y>ipw,tobrmg).  The  subject  of 
the  piece  is  Orestes  avenging  the  death  of  Agamemnon 
on  Clytemnestra  and  her  paramour.  When  this  horri- 
ble deed  has  been  accomplished,  the  parricide  is  deliv- 
ered over  to  the  Furies,  who  disturb  his  reason. 
"  The  spirit  of  -EschyluB,"  observes  Potter,  "  shines 
through  this  tragedy  ;  but  a  certain  softening  of  grief 
hangs  over  it,  and  gives  it  an  air  of  solemn  magnifi- 
cence." The  characters  of  Orestes  and  Electra  are 
finely  supported. — 6.  EvfitviSec  ("  The  Eumenides," 
or  "  Furies").  This  play  derives  its  name  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  chorus  being  composed  of  Furies 
who  pursue  Orestes.  The  latter  pleads  his  cause  be- 
fore the  Areopagus,  and  is  acquitted  by  the  vote  of 
Minerva.  This  drama  is  remarkable  for  its  violation 
of  the  unity  of  place,  the  scene  being  first  laid  at  Del- 
phi and  afterward  at  Athens.  Muller  has  written  a 
able  work  on  the  scope  and  character  of  this  pro- 
duction, in  which  he  discusses  incidentally  some  of 
the  most  important  points  connected  with  the  Greek 
drama.  As  regards  the  object  which  the  poet  had  in 
view  when  composing  the  piece,  he  considers  it  to  be 
a  political  one.  -Eschylus  was  a  zealous  partisan  of 
Aristides.  and  opponent  of  Themistoclcs,  and  evident 
symptoms  of  this  partiality  arc  to  be  found  in  some  of 
his  plays.  As  an  Athenian  citizen  and  patriot,  the 
poet  on  every  occasion  recommends  to  his  countrymen 
temperance  and  moderation  in  their  enjoyment  of  dem- 
ocratic liberty,  and  in  their  ambitious  schemes  against 
the  rest  of  Greece.  The  party  of  Themistocles  had 
made  themselves  obnoxious,  in  these  respects,  to  the 
patriotic  feelings  of  vEschylus :  and  a  demagogue 
named  Ephialtes,  having  attacked  the  authority  of  the 
venerable  court  of  the  Areopagus,  the  poet  in  this  play 
of  the  Eumenides  appeared  in  its  defence,  and  strove 
to  save  this  excellent  institution,  thouch  ineffectually, 


from  the  levelling  doctrines  of  the  day.  Pollux  informs 
us,  that  the  tragic  chorus,  up  to  the  time  when  this 
play  was  first  represented,  consisted  of  fifty  persons, 
but  that  the  terror  occasioned  by  a  chorus  of  fifty  furies 
caused  a  law  to  be  passed,  fixing  the  tragic  chorus,  for 
the  time  to  come,  at  fifteen,  and  the  comic  chorus  at 
twenty-four.    (M.  Pol.,  4, 1 10.)    Pollux  evidently  is 
in  error  here.    The  number  of  choreutc  for  the  whole 
tetralogy  consisted  of  fifty  (originally,  as  Muller  thinks, 
of  forty-eight),  and  these  choreutc  it  was  the  poet's 
business  to  distribute  into  choruses  for  the  individual 
tragedies  and  satyric  drama  composing  the  tetralogy. 
Pollux,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  misconceived 
something  which  he  had  learned  relative  to  the  number 
of  choreutc  for  the  whole  tetralogy,  of  which  number 
at  least  three  fourths  were  on  the  stage  at  the  end  of 
the  Eumenides.    But  this  was  done  in  order  to  afford 
the  people  a  splendid  and  expressive  spectacle ;  neither 
were  the  choreutc  thus  combined  all  habited  as  furies. 
(Muller,  Eumenides,  p.  62,  stqq  )  —  With  regard  to 
the  number  of  the  tragic  chorus  in  each  particular 
play,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Sophocles  first  brought 
in  fifteen,  the  previous  number  having  been  twelve, 
and  that  /Eschylus  employed  only  twelve  in  more  than 
one  of  his  dramas,  although  in  others  very  possibly  he 
adopted  the  number  so  extended  by  Sophocles.  (Con- 
sult the  remarks  of  Muller,  Eumen.,  p.  58.) — This  play 
did  not  prove,  at  first,  very  successful.    It  was  altered 
by  the  poet,  and  reproduced  some  years  after,  during 
his  residence  in  Sicily,  when  it  carried  off  the  prize. 
—7.  'Uiriite  ("The  Female  Suppliants").  Danaus 
and  his  daughters  solicit  and  obtain  the  protection  of 
the  ArgiveB  against  ^gyptus  and  his  sons.    This  play 
forms  one  of  the  feeblest  productions  of  iEschylus. 
It  possesses  one  remarkable  feature,  that  the  chorus 
acts  the  principal  part.    The  scene  is  near  the  shore, 
in  an  open  grove,  close  to  the  altar  and  the  images  of 
the  gods  presiding  over  the  sacred  games,  with  a  view 
of  the  sea  and  the  ships  of  jEgyptus  on  one  side,  and 
of  the  towers  of  Argos  on  the  other;  with  hills,  m:d 
woods,  and  vales,  a  river  flowing  between  them. — We 
have  no  good  edition,  as  yet,  of  all  the  plays  of-dSschy- 
lus.    That  of  Schutz,  Halct,  1808-21,  5  vols.  8vo, 
although  useful  in  some  respects,  is  not  held  in  very 
high  estimation  ;  neither  is  that  of  Butler,  Cantab., 
1809, 8  vols.  8vo,  regarded  with  a  very  favourable  eye 
by  European  scholars.   Wellauer's  edition,  also.  laps., 
1823-1831,  3  vols.  8vo,  though  highly  lauded  by  some, 
is  far  from  being  satisfactory  to  all.    The  edition  by 
Scholefield,  Cantab.,  1828,  8vo,  is  a  useful  one.  The 
best  text  is  that  given  by  W.  Dindorf,  Lips.,  1827. 
The  best  editions  of  the  separate  plays  arc  those  of 
Blomfield,  as  far  as  they  extend,  comprising,  namely, 
the  Prometheus,  Septem  contra  Thebas,  Agamemnon, 
Petsa,  and  Choephora.    His  edition  of  the  Persa. 
however,  was  very  severely  handled  by  Seidler,  in  one 
of  the  German  reviews,  though  the  edge  of  the  critique 
was  in  a  great  measure  blunted  by  the  personal  feeling 
visible  throughout.    The  editions  of  Dr.  Blomfield  ap- 
peared originally  from  the  Cambridge  press.  There 
are  good  editions  of  the  Agamemnon  and  Choephone 
by  Klauscn  and  Peile.    Miller's  edition  of  the  Eumcn- 
tdes,  appended  to  the  dissertations  above  alluded  to,  is 
an  excellent  and  scholar-like  performance,  though  it 
provoked  the  ire  of  Hermann  and  his  school,  having 
been  severely  criticised  by  him  and  one  of  his  disciples. 
A  translation  of  it  appeared  from  the  Cambridge  press 
in  1835  —11.,  III.    (Vtrf.  Supplement.) 

iEsceLApk's,  son  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph  Coron  is. 
and  god  of  the  healing  art.  Pausanias  (2,  26)  gives 
three  different  accounts  of  his  origin,  on  which  our  lim- 
its forbid  us  to  dwell.  The  one  of  these  that  has  been 
followed  by  Ovid  makes  Coronis  to  have  been  unfaith- 
ful to  Apollo,  and  to  have  been,  in  consequence,  put  to 
death  by  him,  the  offspring  of  her  womb  having  been 
first  taken  from  her  and  spared.   Apollo  received  the 
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information  respecting  the  unfaithfulness  of  Coronis, 
from  a  raven,  and  the  angry  deitv  is  said  by  Apoliodo- 
ru»  to  have  changed  the  colour  of  the  raven  from  white 
to  Mack,  as  a  pnniflhmcnt  for  his  unwelcome  officious- 
nesa  As  Coronis,  in  Greek,  signifies  a  crow,  hence 
another  fable  arose  that  .£sculapius  had  sprung  from 
an  eg 2  of  that  bird,  under  the  figure  of  a  serpent.  The 
first  of  the  accounts  given  by  Pausanias  makes  the 
birthplace  of  .EseuJapius  to  have  been  on  the  borders 
of  the  Epidaurian  territory  ;  the  second  lays  the  scene 
in  Tbessalv ;  the  third  in  Messenia.  .£  eculapius  was 
placed,  at  an  early  age,  under  the  care  of  the  centaur 
Chiron.  Being  of  a  quick  and  lively  genius,  he  made 
such  progress  as  soon  to  become  not  only  a  great  phy- 
sician, but  at  length  to  be  reckoned  the  god  and  invent- 
or of  medicine,  though  the  Greeks,  not  very  careful  of 
consistency  in  the  history  of  those  early  ages,  gave  to 
Apia,  son  of  Plioroneus.'thc  glory  of  having  invented 
the  healing  art.  ~£scnlapius  accompanied  Jason  in 
his  expedition  to  Colchis,  and  in  his  medical  capacity 
wis  of  great  service  to  the  Argonauts.  He.  married 
Epwrtr,  whom  some  call  Lam  pet  ia,  by  whom  he  had 
two  son*.  Machaon  and  Podalirius,  and  foor  daughters, 
Hygiea,  -Egle,  Panacea,  and  Iaso,  of  whom  Hygiea, 
goddess  of  health,  was  the  most  celebrated.  In  the  fab- 
ulous traditions  of  antiquity,  ^Esculapius  is  said  to  have 
restored  many  to  life.  According  to  Apollodorus  (3, 
10.  3),  he  received  from  Minerva  the  blood  that  Bow- 
ed from  the  veins  of  Medusa,  and  with  that  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  veins  on  the  left,  he  operated  to  the 
destruction  of  men,  while  he  used  that  which  was  ob- 
tained from  the  veins  on  the  right  for  the  benefit  of 
his  fellow-creatures.  (Compare  Heyne,  ad  Avollod., 
I  e )  With  this  last  he  brought  back  to  the  light  of 
day  Capaneus  and  Lycurgus,  according  to  some,  or 
Eriphyie  and  Hippolytus  according  to  others,  or,  as 
other  ancient  authorities  state,  Hymcncus,  and  Glau- 
cus  the  son  of  Minos.  Jupiter,  alarmed  at  this,  and 
fearin?.  say*  Apollodorus,  lest  men.  being  put  in  pos- 
»*s*ir»n  of  the  means  of  triumphing  over  death,  might 
arise  to  render  honour  to  the  gods,  struck  .Csculapius 
with  thunder.  The  common  account  makes  this  to 
hare  hern  done  on  the  complaint  of  Pluto.  Apollo, 
enra?pd  at  the  loss  of  his  son,  destroyed  the  Cyclopes 
who  had  forced  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove,  for  which 
•flenc*  the  monarch  of  the  skies  was  about  to  hurl 
hun  into  Tartarus,  but,  on  the  supplication  of  I^atona, 
banished  him  for  a  season  from  Olympus,  and  compel- 
led him  to  serve  with  a  mortal  (md.  Admetus  and 
Amphrysu»)  — Thus  far  we  have  traced  the  Greek  ac- 
counts respecting  -iisculapius.  If.  however,  a  careful 
inquiry  be  instituted,  the  result  will  be  a  decided  con- 
viction that  the  legend  of  i£sculapius  is  one  of  Orient- 
al origin.  According  to  Sanchoniathon,  ^Bsculapius 
was  the  same  with  the  Phoenician  Esmun,  the  sot*  of 
Sydyk,  ealied  "  the  just,"  and  the  brother  of  the  seven 
Cabin  ( Stnckon.,  Frag.,  ap.  Euseb.,  Prop.  Evang., 
p.  39.  —  Cory's  Ancient  Fragments,  p.  13.)  Hence 
the  meaning  of  Esmun,  which  signifies  "  the  eighth." 
(Compare  the  Sehmmtn,  or  Mcndes,  of  Egypt.)  The 
•even  Cabiri  are  the  seven  planets  ;  and,  in  the  Egyp- 
tian mythology,  Phlha  is  added  to  them  as  the  eighth. 
Pr;thi  ami  .f**rulapius,  then,  are  identical,  and  the  lat- 
ter, like  the  former,  though  added  to  tho  number  of  the 
Cabiri.  becomes  in  a  mysterious  sense  their  parent  and 
pride  {Cmzer'a  Symboltk,  vol.  2,  p.  285  and  336.) 
hi  E«nun--E**ula.yiius.  then,  we  have  a  solar  deity, 
personified  in  hia  beauty  and  his  weakness,  for  he  is 
the  same  with  the  youth  of  Berytus,  who  mutilated 
kmself  and  was  placed  in  the  number  of  the  gods,  and 
ia  tint  quality  he  receives  the  name  of  Poean  or  Peon, 
"the  shy  ctr vm."  He  becomes  identified  also  with  the 
heauteooa  Apollo,  for  whose  son  he  passes  among  the 
Greeks;  who?,  as  a  mutilated  deity,  he  is  the  same 
with  the  Phrygian  Atys,  the  (air  Adonis,  and  the  chain- 
ad  Hercules  of  the  Tynans,  all  varied  forma  of  the 


same  idea.  Ho  i«  tho  sun,  without  strength  at  the 
close  of  autumn.  In  all  these  different  points  of  view, 
we  find  .Esculapius  corresponding  to  the  Egyptian  di- 
vinities ;  to  Horus,  to  Harpocratcs,  to  Sem.  and  to  the 
god  of  the  earth,  Serapis.  Egypt  was  always  famed 
tor  the  knowledge  possessed  by  its  priests  of  the  heal- 
ing art ;  and  it  always  represented  its  great  deities,  the 
symbols  of  the  power  of  nature,  as  endued  with  a  heal- 
ing influence.  (Creuzer's  Sijmboiik,  par  Guigniant, 
vol.  2,  p.  337  and  170,  scqq.)  Isis  receives,  in  in- 
scriptions, the  epithet  of"  salutary."  (Grutcr,  p.  83. 
—Fabrett.,  p.  470  —  Rcincs,  col.  1,  n.  132.)  Serapis, 
whose  name  frequently  occurs  by  the  side  of  that  of  his 
spouse,  had,  at  Canopus,  a  city  already  famous  by  its 
temple  of  Hercules,  a  sanctuary  no  less  renowed  for 
the  wonderful  cures  performed  within  it.  and  of  which 
a  register  was  carefully  preserved.  (Strabo,  801.  — 
Compare  Crcuzer,  Dionys.,  1,  p.  122,  and  Gutgniaut's 
dissertation  on  the  god  Serapis,  "Sur  le  Dicu  Serapis 
et  son  origine,"  p.  20  and  22.)  Both  of  these  divini- 
ties, in  the  scenes  figured  on  the  monuments,  hear  ser 
pents,  or  agathodemons,  as  the  emblems  of  health  • 
they  carry  also  the  chalice,  or  salutary  cup  of  nature, 
surrounded  by  serpents,  and  which  formed,  perhaps,  tho 
most  ancient  idol  connected  with  their  worship.  (Crcu- 
zer''* Symbolik,  par  Guigniaul,  vol.  1,  p.  818,  scqq.) 
One  thing  at  least  is  certain,  that  these  sacred  ser- 
pent* were  nourished  in  their  temples  as  living  images 
of  these  deities  of  health.  (GuigniauCs  Scrapis,  p. 
19,  scqq.)  The  nurture  of  these  national  fetichs  con- 
sisted in  cakes  of  honey,  and  such  was  also  the  food 
of  the  serpents  consecrated  to  the  powers  beneath  the 
earth,  the  divinities  of  tho  dead.  In  fact,  the  god  of 
medicine  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  telluric  power ;  and 
it  is  he  that  causes  the  mineral  waters,  the  sources  of 
health,  to  spring  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  .i'scn- 
lapius,  then,  is  Identical,  in  his  essence,  with  the  Ca- 
nopic  Serapis :  like  him,  he  has  for  a  symbol  a  vase 
surrounded  by  serpents,  and  he  was  originally  this 
same  vase,  the  Bacrcd  Canopus.  (Compare  Crcuzer, 
Dionys.,  p.  220. — Symbolik,  par  Guigniaut,  vol.  1.  p. 
415  and  818,  scqq.)  It  is  curious  to  observe  the 
strong  analogy  that  exists  between  the  Oriental  wor- 
ship of  Serapis,  and  the  Grecian  ideas,  rites,  and  usa- 
ges in  the  case  of  .•Eseulapius.  At  .Egium,  in  Acbaia, 
near  the  ancient  temple  of  Ilithyia,  were  to  be  seen  the 
statues  of  the  god  and  goddess  of  health,  Asclepius 
(~<Esculapius)  and  Hygiea.  (Pausan.,  7,  23  )  At  Ti- 
tane,  a  city  of  Sicyonia,  the  first  settler  of  which  was, 
according  to  tradition,  Titon,  brother  of  the  Sun,  Alcx- 
anor.  the  son  of  Machaon  and  grandson  of  .L'seulapius, 
had  erected  a  temple  to  this  deity.  His  statue,  at  this 
place,  was  almost  entirely  enveloped  in  a  tunic  of  white 
wool,  with  a  mantle  thrown  over  it,  so  that  the  face, 
and  the  extremities  of  the  hands  and  feet,  alone  appear- 
ed to  view.  vEsculapius  was  carried,  it  is  said,  from 
Epidaurus  to  Pergamus  ;  and  we  are  also  told  that,  in 
this  Asiatic  city,  the  Acesius  of  Epidaurus  took  tho 
name  of  Telesphorus.  (Pausan.,  2,  11.)  Now  Tc- 
lesphorus  indicates  the  autumnal  season,  the  sun  that 
has  come  to  his  maturity  together  with  the  productions 
of  the  earth,  and,  consequently,  verging  to  his  decline. 
Hence  tho  Arcadians  gave  to  .Aesculapius  a  nurse  na- 
med Trygon,  an  appellation  derived  probably  from  the 
Greek  rpvyn  or  r/wyuo,  and  referring  to  the  labours  of 
harvest.  .£sculapius,  moreover,  according  to  a  tradi- 
tion preserved  in  Attica,  offered  himself  on  the  eighth 
day  for  admission  into  the  Elcusinian  mysteries,  and 
was  accordingly  initiated.  (Phtlostrat.,  Vtt.  Apolton., 
4, 18.)  He  is,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  tardy  one,  the 
last  comer  assisting  at  the  festival  of  autumn  anil  the 
harvest.  The  subterranean  powers  and  the  deities  of 
death  are  also  the  divinities  of  sleep.  Such,  too,  is  the 
case  with  j£sculapius.  He  gives  slumber  and  repose, 
and  by  their  means  bestows  health.  (Lud.,  de  Mens., 
p  78,  ed.  Schow.)   Hence  the  custom  of  going  to  his 
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temple  at  Epidaurus  for  the  purpose  of  sleeping  there- 
in, anil  recovering  health  by  the  means  which  the  god 
of  health  would  indicate  in  a  dream  to  the  invalids. 
(Compare  Sprcngel,  Gesch.  der  Median.,  vol.  1,  p.  107, 
*eqq.)  The  ancient  .'Esoulapius,  introduced  at  an 
early  period  into  the  religion  of  Samothracc,  appeared 
at  first  in  Greece  under  a  form  closely  assimilated  to 
that  of  the  vase-gods,  dwarfs,  or  pigmies,  that  were 
accustomed  to  he  enveloped  in  garments,  and  to  which 
was  attributed  a  magic  influence.  (Creuzer's  Syrn- 
boltk,  }>ar  Guigntaut,  vol.  2,  p.  310,  seqq.)  In  these 
mysterious  idols,  the  richness  of  hidden  meaning  was 
as  great  as  the  mode  of  decking  the  exterior  was  whim- 
sical. The  spirit  of  the  old  Pelasgic  belief  would 
seem,  however,  to  have  been  continually  employed  in 
decomposing,  as  it  were,  this  body  of  ideas  united  in 
one  particular  symbol,  and  in  individualizing  each  for 
Itself.  It  was  thus  that,  by  degrees,  there  arose  round 
the  god  of  medicine  a  cortege  of  genii,  of  both  sexes, 
regarded  either  as  his  wives,  or  as  his  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, or  even  as  his  grandchildren.  In  the  sculptured 
representations  of  .Esculapius,  to  which  the  develop- 
ment of  Grecian  art  had  subsequently  given  birth,  we 
find  the  figure  of  Jove,  a  little  modified,  becoming  the 
model  of  this  deity.  And  yet,  though  the  Grecian 
perception  of  the  beautiful  led  them  to  deviate,  in  gen- 
eral, from  the  grosser  representations  of  the  Pelasgic 
worship,  wc  find  them,  in  the  present  case,  still  re- 
taining an  attachment  for  the  ancient,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  more  significant  and  mysterious  images.  Hence, 
by  the  side  of  the  new  deity  is  placed  one  of  his  per- 
sonified attributes,  under  the  figure  of  an  enveloped 
dwarf.  In  every  quarter,  where  the  Asclepiadcs  {rid. 
that  article)  taught  the  principles  of  the  healing  art,  or 
cured  diseases  in  the  temples  of  their  master  and  re- 
puted father,  /Esculapius  and  his  good  genii  were  cel- 
ebrated as  saving  divinities,  on  votive  tablets,  inscrip- 
tions, medals,  and  gems.  The  Romans,  too,  in  the 
year  of  their  city  461,  in  order  to  be  delivered  from  a 
pestilence,  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to  Epidaurus  to  ob- 
tain the  s:icred  serpent  nourished  at  that  place  in  the 
temple  of  .£sculapius.  A  temple  was  likewise  erect- 
ed to  this  deity  on  an  island  in  the  Tiber,  where  the 
sacred  reptile  had  disappeared  among  the  reeds.  ( Vol. 
Max.,  1,  8,  2.)  Not  content  with  this,  however,  they 
resolved  to  have  also  a  family  of  Asclepiadcs,  and  they 
pretended  to  have  found  it  in  the  house  of  Acinus. — 
The  principal  and  most  ancient  temples  of  .Esculapi- 
us  ('\oK?.nx'tcia),  were  those  at  Titanc  in  Sicyonia 
(Pattsan.,2,  11);  atTricca  in  ThcBsaly  (Strabo,  438) ; 
at  Tithorea  in  Phocis,  where  be  was  revered  under  the 
name  of  Archejrelcs  (Pausan.,  10,  32) ;  at  Epidaurus 
(Pausan.,  2,  26) ;  in  the  island  of  Cos  (Strabo,  657)  ; 
at  Megalopolis  {Pausan.,  8,  32) ;  at  Cyllcne  in  Elis 
{Pausan.,  0,  26);  and  at  Pergamus  in  Asia  Minor 
{Pausan.,  2,  26).  Among  all  these  temples,  that  of 
Epidaurus  was  at  first  the  most  celebrated,  for  it  was 
from  this  city  that  the  worship  of  *£sculapius  was  car- 
ried into  Sicyonia,  and  also  to  Pergamus  and  Cyllcne. 
{Pausan.,  2,  10.)  It  appears,  however,  that  the  tem- 
ple of  Cos  liecamc  in  time  the  most  famous  of  all,  since 
the  Epidaurians,  on  one  occasion,  sent  deputies  thither. 
{Pausan.,  3,  23.)  At  a  more  recent  period,  vEgea,  in 
Cilicia,  could  boast  of  a  temple  of  .Esculapius  which 
was  held  in  high  repute.  It  was  hero  that  Apollonius 
of  Tyana  practised  many  of  his  impostures.  (Phiiostr., 
Vil.  Apollon.,  1,  7  )  Constantino  destroyed  this  tem- 
ple in  his  zeal  for  Christianity.  (Euseb.,  Vtt.  Con- 
slant.,  ed.  Readmit,  3,  66.)  Almost  all  these  edifices 
were  regarded  as  sanctuaries,  which  none  of  the  pro- 
fane could  approach  except  after  repeated  purifications. 
Epidaurus  was  called  the  sacred  country  {Pausan.,  2, 
26),  a  name  which  also  appears  on  its  medals.  (Eck- 
he!,  Dt*tr.  .Vitro.  Vet.,  vol.  2,  p.  290.  —  Vdlotson, 
Pr vie gom.,  p.  Mi.)  The  temple  at  Asopus  took  the 
appellation  of  Hyperlclcalon,  as  if  it  concealed  within 
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its  walls  the  most  sacred  mysteries.    {Pausan,  3,  22.) 
The  statue  of  Hygiea,  at  .Egium  in  Achaia,  could  only 
be  viewed  by  the  priests.    (J'aiasn.,  7,  24.)    No  fe- 
male was  allowed  to  be  delivered,  and  no  sick  persons 
were  permitted  to  die,  within  the  environs  of  the  tem- 
ple at  Epidaurus.    {Pausan.,  2,  27.)    The  temple  at 
Tithorea  was  surrounded  by  a  hedge,  in  the  vicimty  of 
which  no  edifice  could  be  erected.    The  hedge  was 
forty  stadia  from  the  building  itself.  {Pausan.,  10, 32.) 
Most  of  these  temples  stood  in  healthy  situations.  Thai 
of  Cyllenc,  for  example,  was  situate  on  Cape  Hyrmine, 
in  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  smiling  countries  in  the 
Peloponnesus  ;  while  that  of  Epidaurus,  erected,  like 
the  former,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  sea, 
was  surrounded  by  hills  covered  with  the  thick  foliage 
of  groves.    {Pausan.,  2,  27.  —  Compare  Villotson, 
ProTcgom.,  p.  Liu.,  and  Chandler's  Travels,  eh.  53,  p. 
223  )    Others  again  were  built  near  rivers,  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  mineral  springs ;  and  it  would  appear  from 
Xenophon  {Mem.,  3,  13),  that  the  temple  of  Alsculapi- 
us  at  Atljens  contaiued  within  it  a  source  of  warm  wa- 
ter.   The  worship  rendered  to  ^Esculapius  had  for  its 
object  the  occupying  the  imagination  of  th«  sick  by 
the  ceremonies  of  which  they  were  witnesses,  and  the 
exciting  them  to  a  sufficient  degree  in  order  to  produce 
the  desired  result.    For  an  account  of  these  ceremo- 
nies, and  the  mode  of  curing  that  was  generally  adopt- 
ed, consult  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Medicine,  vol.  1,  p. 
154,  seqq. — iEaculapius  was  sometimes  represented 
cither  standing,  or  sitting  on  a  throne,  holding  in  one 
hand  a  statT,  and  grasping  with  the  other  the  head  of  a 
serpent :  at  his  feet  a  dog  lay  extended.    (Pausan.,  2, 
27.  —  Compare  Montfaueon,  AniiquUe  exphq.,  vol.  1, 
nt.  2,  pi.  187,  188.)    At  Corinth,  Megalopolis,  and 
Ladon,  the  god  was  represented  under  the  form  of  an 
infant,  or  rather,  perhaps,  a  dwarf,  holding  in  one  hand 
a  sceptre,  and  in  the  other  a  pine-cone.    (Pausan.,  2, 
10.)    Most  generally,  however,  be  appeared  as  an  old 
man  with  a  flowing  beard.    (Pausan.,  10,  32.)  On 
some  ancient  monuments  we  sec  him  with  one  hand 
applied  to  his  beard,  and  having  in  the  other  a  knotted 
staff  encircled  by  a  serpent.    (Minuet us  Felix,  cd.  El- 
menhorst.,  p.  14.)    He  oftentimes  bears  a  crown  of 
laurel  (AnhehUa  dErcol.,  vol.  5,  p.  264,  271. — Maffei, 
Gemm.  ant ,  2,  w.  55),  while  at  his  feet  are  placed,  on 
one  side,  a  cock,  and,  on  the  other,  the  head  of  a  ram  ; 
on  other  occasions,  a  vulture  or  an  owl.  Frequently 
a  vase  of  circular  form  is  seen  below  his  statues  (Eriz- 
zo,  Discorso,  &c,  p.  620),  or,  according  to  others,  a 
serpent  coiled  up.    (Buonarottt,  Osscrrazwni,  dec.,  p. 
201.)    At  other  times  he  has  his  body  encircled  by  an 
enormous  serpent.    (Thcodoret.  affect,  curat,  dttp. — 
Op.,  cd.  ShuJze,  vol.  4  and  8,  p.  906.)    Among  all  the 
symbols  with  which  ..Esculapius  is  adorned,  the  ser- 
penj  plays  the  principal  part.    The  gems,  medals,  and 
other  monuments  of  antiquity  connected  with  the  wor- 
ship of  this  deity,  most  commonly  bear  such  an  em- 
blem upon  them.    (Spanheim,  Eptst.4,  ad  Morcll.,  p. 
217,  218,  ed.  Lips.,  1695  — Compare  Knight's  Inquuy 
into  the  Symbolical  Language  of  Ancient  Art  and  My- 
thology, y  25. — Class.  Journ.,  vol.  23,  p.  13.) 

Alaievs,  a  river  of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor,  rising  in 
Mount  Cotylus,  and  falling,  after  a  course  of  500  sta- 
dia, into  the  Propontis,  to  the  east  of  the  Granicua. 
Strabo  (582)  conceives,  that  Homer  extended  the 
boundaries  of  Priam's  kingdom  to  this  river.  Chishull 
(Travels  in  Turkey,  p.  69)  makes  the  modern  name 
to  be  the  Boklu,  but  Gosscllin  gives  it  as  the  SataJdcrc. 
(French  Strabo,  vol.  4,  p.  187,  not  ) 

^Essbnia,  a  city  of  Samnium,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  country,  and  not  tar  from  the  western  confines. 
It  was  situate  about  twelve  miles  northwest  of  Uovi- 
anum,  and  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (Eptt.,  16)  as  having 
been  colonized  about  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic 
war.  The  same  writer  (27,  10)  »|>caks  of  it  as  one 
of  those  colonies  which  distinguished  themselves  by 
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their  firm  adherence  to  the  Roman  power  during  the 
wir  with  Hannibal.  It  was  subsequently  recolonizcd 
by  Augustas  and  Nero  (Fron/.,  de  Col.),  but  Strabo 
(339  and  249)  makes  it  a  very  inconsiderable  place, 
having  suffered  materially  in  the  Manic  war.  The 
modern  hernia  is  supposed  to  represent  vEsernia. 
jEsiom.    Vid.  Supplement. 

jEso*.  son  of  Crctheus  and  Tyro.  He  succeed* 
ed  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of  Iolchos,  but  was  de- 
throned by  his  half-brother  Pelias.  JEvm  became  the 
father,  by  Aieimede,  of  the  celebrated  Jason,  the  lead- 
er of  the  Argonauts.  Through  fear  of  the  usurper, 
Jason  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  centaur  Chiron, 
and  brought  up  at  a  distance  from  the  court  of  Pelias. 
On  his  arriving  at  manhood,  however,  he  came  to  Iol- 
chos, according  to  one  account,  to  claim  his  inherit- 
ance; but,  according  to  another,  he  was  invited  by  Pe- 
lias to  attend  a  sacrifice  to  Neptune  on  the  seashore 
The  resuJt  of  the  interview,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  it,  was  an  order  from  Pelias  to  go  in  quest 
of  the  golden  fleece.  (  Vtd.  Jason.)  During  the  ab- 
sence of  Jason  on  this  well-known  expedition,  the  tyr- 
anny of  Pelias,  according  to  one  version  of  the  story, 
drove  .Eson  and  Alcimedcs  to  self-destruction;  an  act 
of  cruelty,  to  which  he  was  prompted  by  intelligence 
haunt?  been  received  that  all  the  Argonauts  had  perish- 
ed, and  by  a  consequent  wish  on  his  part  to  make  him- 
self doubly  secore.  by  destroying  the  parents  of  Jason. 
He  put  to  death  also  their  remaining  child.  (Apollod., 
1, 9, 16,  fey/.—Dtod.  Sk  ,A,  50  — Hygtn.,  24.)  Ovid, 
however,  give*  quite  a  different  account  of  the  latter 
days  of  .E»on  According  to  the  poet  (Met.,  7,  297, 
*<*,?),  Jason,  on  his  return  with  Medea,  found  his 
father  .Esoo  still  alive,  but  enfeebled  by  age  ;  and  the 
Colchian  enchantress,  by  drawing  the  blood  from  his 
veins  anil  then  tilling  them  with  the  juices  of  certain 
kerb*  which  she  had  gathered  for  the  purpose,  restored 
him  to  a  manhood  of  forty  years.  The  daughters  of 
Pelias  having  entreated  Medea  to  perform  the  same 
operation  on  their  aged  father,  she  embraced  this  op- 
portunity of  avenging  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  Jason 
and  his  parents  by  the  death  of  the  usurper.  (Vtd. 
Pelias  ) 

.Eso  sides,  a  patronymic  of  Jason,  as  being  de- 
*«n<l  il  fmm  -E»on. 

.E*drus,  I.  a  celebrated  fabulist,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  flourished  about  620  B.C.    (Larcher,  Hist. 
tHerod,  TabU  Chronol,  vol.  7,  p.  639.)    Much  un- 
certainty, however,  prevails  both  on  this  point,  as  well 
oa  in  relation  to  the  country  that  gave  him  birth. 
Si>mi*  ancient  writers  make  him  to  have  been  a  Thra- 
ci&n.    (Com  pure  Mo  finite,  Gcsch.  Lit.  Or.  und  R  , 
vol  I,  p.  29 J  )   Suidas  states  that  he  was  either  of 
Snmos  or  Sardis ;  but  most  authorities  are  in  favour 
of  his  having  been  a  Phrygian,  and  bom  at  Cotys>ym. 
AH  appear  to  agree,  however,  in  representing  him  as 
■A  servile  origin,  and  owned  in  succession  t>y  several 
muter*.    The  first  of  these  was  Demarchus,  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  reading  of  the  Florence  MS.,  Timar- 
chua,  who  resided  at  Athens,  where  vEsop,  conse- 
quently, must  have  had  many  means  of  improvement 
within  his  reach.    From  Demarchus  he  came  into  the 
tion  of  Xanthus,  a  Samian,  who  sold  him  to 
.  a  philosopher  of  the  same  island,  under  whose 
roof  he  had  for  a  fellow-slave  the  famous  courtesan 
kh-vl'«pe.     (Herod.,  2,  134  )     Iadmon  subsequently 
fx.-  e  turn  his  freedom,  on  account  of  the  talents  which 
W  displayed,  and  /Etop  now  turned  his  attention  to 
fatttgn  travel,  partly  to  extend  the  sphere  of  his  own 
knowledge,  and  partly  to  communicate  instruction  to 
cram    The  vehicles  in  which  this  instruction  was 
cowry  ed  were  fables,  the  peculiar  excellence  of  which 
» cused  his  name  to  be  associated  with  this  pleas- 
ing bnneh  of  composition  through  every  succeeding 
period    vEsop  is  said  to  have  visited  Persia,  Egypt, 
A«a  Minor,  and  Greece,  in  the  last  of  which  countries 


his  name  was  rendered  peculiarly  famous.  The  rep- 
utation for  wisdom  which  he  enjoyed,  induced  Crto- 
sus,  king  of  Lydia.  to  invite  him  to  his  court.  The 
fabulist  obeyed  the  call,  but,  after  residing  some  time 
at  Sardis,  again  journeyed  into  Greece.  At  the  period 
of  his  second  visit,  the  Athenians  are  said  to  have  been 
oppressed  by  the  usurpation  of  Pisistratus,  and  to  con- 
sole them  under  this  state  of  things,  .Esop  is  related 
to  have  invented  for  them  the  fable  of  the  frogs  peti- 
tioning Jupiter  for  a  king.  The  residence  of  .Esop 
in  Greece  at  this  time  would  seem  to  have  been  a  long 
one,  if  any  argument  for  such  an  opinion  may  be 
drawn  from  a  line  of  Phndrus  (3,  14),  in  which  the 
epithet  of  tcnez  is  applied  to  the  fabulist  during  the 
period  of  this  his  stay  at  Athens.  He  returned,  now* 
ever,  eventually  to  the  court  of  the  Lydian  monarch. 
Whether  the  well-known  conversation  between  /Esop 
and  Solon  occurred  after  the  return  of  the  former  from 
his  second  journey  into  Greece,  or  during  his  previous 
residence  with  Croesus,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained :  the  latter  opinion  is  most  probably  the  more 
correct  one,  if  wo  can  believe  that  the  interview  be- 
tween Solon  and  Crtesus.  as  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(I,  30,  aeqq  ),  ever  took  place.  It  seems  that  Solon 
had  offended  Croesus  by  the  low  estimation  in  which 
he  held  riches  as  an  ingredient  of  happiness,  and  was, 
in  consequence,  treated  with  cold  indifference  (He- 
rod., 1,  33  )  iEson,  concerned  at  the  unkind  treat- 
ment which  Solon  had  encountered,  gave  him  the  fol- 
lowing advice :  "A  wise  man  should  resolve  cither 
not  to  converse  with  kings  at  all,  or  to  converse  with 
them  agreeably ."  To  which  Solon  replied,  Nay,  he 
should  either  not  converse  with  them  at  all,  or  con- 
verse with  them  usefully."  (Ptut.,  Vtt.  So/.,  28.)  The 
particulars  of  jEsop's  death  are  stated  as  follows  by 
Plutarch  (de  sera  numini*  vindieta,  p.  666. — Op.,  ed. 
Reiate,  vol.  8,  p.  203).  Croesus  sent  him  to  Delphi 
with  a  large  amount  of  gold,  in  order  to  offer  a  mag- 
nificent sacrifice  to  Apollo,  and  also  to  present  four 
mince  to  each  inhabitant  of  the  sacred  city.  Having 
had  some  difference,  however,  with  the  people  of  Del- 
phi, he  offered  the  sacrifice,  but  sent  back  the  money  to 
Sardis,  regarding  the  intended  objects  of  the  king's 
bounty  as  totally  unworthy  of  it.  The  irritated  Del- 
phians,  with  ono  accord,  accused  him  of  sacrilege,  and 
he  was  thrown  down  the  rock  Hyampea.  Suidas 
makes  him  to  have  been  hurled  from  the  rocks  called 
Phedriadcs,  but  the  remark  is  an  erroneous  one,  since 
these  rocks  were  too  far  from  Delphi,  and  the  one  from 
which  he  was  thrown  was,  according  to  Lucian,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  city.  (Phalana  prior. — Op., 
ed  Btp.,  vol.  5,  p.  46. — Compare  Larcher,  Hitt.  d 'He- 
rod., vol.  7,  p.  639.)  Apollo,  offended  at  this  deed, 
sent  all  kinds  of  maladies  upon  the  Dclphians,  who,  in 
order  to  free  themselves,  caused  proclamations  to  be 
made  at  all  the  great  celebrations  of  Greece,  that  if 
there  was  any  one  entitled  so  to  do,  who  would  de- 
mand satisfaction  from  them  for  the  death  of  .Esop, 
they  would  render  it  unto  him.  In  the  third  genera- 
tion came  a  Samian,  named  Iadmon,  a  descendant  of 
one  of  the  former  masters  of  the  fabulist,  and  the  Del- 
phians,  having  made  atonement,  were  delivered  from 
the  evils  under  which  they  had  been  suffering.  Such 
is  the  narrative  of  Plutarch.  And  we  are  also  in- 
formed, that,  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  their  repent- 
ance, they  transferred  the  punishment  of  sacrilege,  for 
the  time  to  come,  from  the  rock  Hyampea  to  that 
named  Nauplia.  Other  accounts,  however,  inform  us, 
that  .Esop  offended  the  people  of  Delphi  by  compa- 
ring them  to  floating  sticks,  which  appear  at  a  dis- 
tance to  be  something  great,  hut,  on  a  near  approach, 
dwindle  away  into  insignificance,  and  that  he  was  ac- 
cused, in  consequence,  of  having  carried  off  one  of  the 
vases  consecrated  to  Apollo.  The  scholiast  on  Aris- 
tophanes ( Vesp  .  i486)  informs  us,  that  .Esop  had  ir- 
ritated the  Dclphians  by  remarking  of  them,  that  thej 
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had  no  land,  like  other  people,  on  the  produce  of  which 
to  support  themselves,  but  were  compelled  to  depend 
for  subsistence  on  the  remains  of  the  sacrifices.  De- 
termined to  be  revenged  on  him,  they  concealed  a 
consecrated  cup  amid  his  baggage,  and,  when  he  was 
some  distance  from  their  city,  pursued  and  arrested 
him.  The  production  of  the  cup  sealed  bis  fate,  and 
he  was  thrown  from  the  rock  H  yam  pea,  as  already 
mentioned.  As  they  were  leading  him  away  to  exe- 
cution, he  is  said  to  have  recited  to  them  the  fable  of 
the  eagle  and  beetle,  but  without  producing  any  effect. 
The  memory  of  vEsop  was  highly  honoured  through- 
out Greece,  and  the  Athenians  erected  a  statue  to  him 
(Pkadrus,  2,  Epil.,  2,  aeqq  ),  the  work  of  the  cele- 
brated Lysippus,  which  was  placed  opposite  those  of 
the  seven  sages.  It  must  be  candidly  confessed, 
however,  that  little,  if  anything,  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty respecting  the  life  of  the  fabulist,  and  what  we 
have  thus  detailed  of  him  appears  to  rest  on  little  more 
than  mere  tradition,  and  the  life  which  Planudes,  a 
monk  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  supposed  to  have 
given  to  the  world ;  a  piece  of  biography  possessing 
few  intrinsic  claims  to  our  belief.  Hence  some  wri- 
ters have  doubted  whether  such  an  individual  as  A] nop 
ever  existed.  (Compare  Vuetmtt,  Iconografia  Greca, 
vol.  1,  p.  154,  where  the  common  opinion  is  advoca- 
ted.) But,  whatever  we  may  think  on  this  bead,  one 
point  at  least  is  certain,  that  none  of  the  fables  which 
at  present  go  under  the  name  of  -Esop  were  ever 
written  by  him.  They  appear  to  have  been  preserved 
for  a  long  time  in  oral  tradition,  and  only  collected  and 
reduced  to  writing  at  a  comparatively  late  period. 
Plato  (Pkadon.  —  Op.,  pt.  2,  vol.  3,  p.  9,  ed.  Bekker) 
informs  us,  that  Socrates  amused  himself  in  prison,  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  life,  with  versifying  some  of 
these  fables.  (Compare  Plvt.,  de  And.  Pott.,  v.  16,  c, 
and  Wyttenbaek,  ad  toe.)  His  example  found  numer- 
ous imitators.  A  collection  of  the  fables  of  vEsop, 
as  they  were  called,  was  also  made  by  Demetrius 
Fhalereus  (Diog.  Laert.,  5,  80),  and  another,  between 
150  and  50  B.C.,  by  a  certain  Babrius.  (Compare 
Tyrwkitt,  Dissert,  de  Babno,  Land.,  1776,  8vo.)  The 
former  of  these  was  probably  in  prose ;  the  latter  was 
in  choliambic  verse  (vid.  Babrius).  But  the  bad  taste 
of  the  grammarians,  in  a  subsequent  age,  destroyed  the 
metrical  form  of  the  fables  of  Babrius,  and  reduced 
them  to  prose.  To  them  we  owe  the  loss  of  a  large 
portion  of  this  collection.  Various  collections  of  iEso- 
pian  fables  have  reached  our  times,  among  which  six 
have  attained  to  a  certain  degree  of  celebrity.  Of 
these  the  most  ancient  is  not  older  than  the  thirteenth 
century  ;  the  author  is  unknown.  It  is  called  the 
collection  of  Florence,  and  contains  one  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  fables,  together  with  a  puerile  life  of  the 
fabulist  by  Planudes,  a  Greek  monk  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  second  collection  was  made  by  an  un- 
known hand  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century. 
The  monk  Planudes  formed  the  third  collection.  The 
fourth,  called  the  Heidelberg  collection,  together  with 
the  fifth  and  sixth,  styled,  the  former  the  Augsburg 
collection,  the  latter  that  of  the  Vatican,  are  the  work 
of  anonymous  compilers.  These  last  three  contain 
many  of  the  fables  of  Babrius  reduced  to  bad  prose. 
Besides  the  collections  which  have  just  been  enumer- 
ated, wo  possess  one  of  a  character  totally  distinct 
from  the  rest.  It  is  a  Greek  translation,  executed  in 
the  fifteenth  century  by  Michael  Andreopulus,  from  a 
Syriac  original,  which  would  appear  itself  to  have  been 
nothing  more  than  a  translation  from  the  Greek,  by  a 
Persian  named  Syntifa.  (SekUl,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol. 
1,  p.  263  )— As  regards  the  question,  whether  the  fa- 
bles of  the  Arabian  Lokman  have  served  as  a  proto- 
type for  those  of  .Esop,  or  otherwise,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that,  in  the  opinion  of  De  Sacy  ( Biograpkit 
UmrrrseUe,  vol.  24,  p.  631.  *.  v.  Lokman),  the  apo- 
logues of  the  Arabian  fabulist  are  nothing  more  than 
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an  imitation  of  some  of  those  ascribed  to  iEsop,  and 
that  they  in  no  respect  bear  the  marks  of  an  Arabian 
invention.    (Compare  the  observations  of  Erpenius, 
in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Lokman,  1615.)-- With 
respect  to  the  person  of  ..Esop,  it  has  been  generally 
supposed  that  the  statement  of  Planudes,  which  makes 
him  to  have  been  exceedingly  de  funned,  his  head  of  a 
conical  shape,  his  belly  protuberant,  his  limbs  distort- 
ed, dec,  was  unworthy  of  credit.    Visconti,  however, 
supports  the  assertions  of  Planudes  in  this  particular, 
from  the  remains  of  ancient  sculpture,  (feoneprojia 
Greta,  vol.  1,  p.  165.)  —  The  best  editions  of  ..Esop 
are  the  following  :  that  of  Heusinger,  Lrps.,  1741, 
8vo  ;  that  of  Ernesti,  Lips,  1781,  8vo;  that  of  Co- 
ray,  Pans,  1810,  8vo  ;  and  that  of  De  Furia,  Lijs., 
1810,  8vo. — II.  An  eminent  Roman  tragedian,  and 
the  most  formidable  rival  of  the  celebrated  Koecius, 
though  in  a  different  line.    Hence  Quintilian  (11,  3) 
remarks,   "  Roscws  atattor,  JEsopvs  gravtor  futt, 
quod  tile  eomadias,  hie  tragadia*  egit."    His  surname 
was  Clodius,  probably  from  bis  being  a  freedman  of 
the  Clodian  or  Claudian  family.    He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  born  in  tbe  first  halt  of  the  seventh  century 
of  Rome,  since  Cicero,  in  a  letter  written  A.L'.C.  699 
(Ep.  ad  Fam.,  7,  1),  speaks  of  him  as  advanced  in 
years.    Some  idea  of  the  energy  with  which  he  acted 
his  parts  on  the  stage  may  be  formed  from  the  anec- 
dote related  by  Plutarch  ( Vtt.  dr.,  5),  who  informs  us, 
that  on  one  occasion,  as  iEsopus  was  performing  the 
part  of  Atreus,  at  the  moment  when  he  is  meditating 
vengeance,  he  gave  so  violent  a  blow  with  his  sceptre 
to  a  slave  who  approached,  as  to  strike  him  lifeless  to 
the  earth.    A  circumstance  mentioned  by  Valerius 
Maximus  (8,  10,  2)  shows  with  what  care  ^Esopus 
and  Roscius  studied  the  characters  which  they  repre- 
sented on  the  stage.    Whenever  a  cause  of  any  im- 
portance was  to  be  tried,  and  an  orator  of  any  emi- 
nence was  to  plead  therein,  these  two  actors  were 
accustomed  to  mix  with  the  spectators,  and  carefully 
observe  the  movements  of  the  speakers  as  well  as  the 
expression  of  their  countenances.    iEsopus,  like  Ros- 
cius, lived  in  great  intimacy  with  Cicero,  as  may  be 
seen  in  various  passages  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
latter.    He  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  public  on 
the  day  when  the  theatre  of  Pompey  was  dedicated, 
A.U  C.  699,  but  his  physical  powers  were  unequal  to 
the  effort,  and  his  voice  failed  him  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  an  adjuration,  "  Si  saens  fallo."    (Vie.,  Ep. 
ad  Fam.,  7,  1.)    He  amassed  a  very  large  fortune, 
which  his  son  squandered  in  a  career  of  the  most  ridic- 
ulous extravagance.    It  is  this  son  of  whom  Horace 
(Sat.,  2, 3, 239)  relates,  that  he  dissolved  a  costly  pearl 
in  vinegar,  and  drank  it  off.    Compare  the  statement 
of  Pliny  (9,  69). — HI.  An  engraver,  most  probably 
of  Sigcum.    The  time  when  he  lived  is  uncertain.  In 
connection  with  some  brother-artist,  he  made  a  largo 
cup,  with  a  stand  and  strainer,  dedicated  by  Phanoui- 
cus,  son  of  Hermocrntes,  in  the  Prytaneum  at  Sigeum. 
(Consult  the  remarks  of  Hermann,  uher  Bbekks  Be- 
handlung  der  Grteeh.  Jnsthnft.,  p.  216-219)  — IV. 
Vtd.  Supplement 

jEstii,  a  nation  of  Germany,  dwelling  along  the 
southeastern  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  Hence  the 
origin  of  their  name,  from  the  Teutonic  Est,  "  east," 
as  indicating  a  community  dwelling  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Germany.  (Compare  tbe  English  Essex,  i.  c., 
JEslsezta.)  They  carried  on  a  traffic  in  amber,  which 
was  found  in  great  abundance  along  their  shores. 
This  circumstance  alone  would  lead  us  to  place  them 
in  a  part  of  modem  Prussia,  in  the  country  probably 
beyond  Dantste.  Tacitus  calls  their  position  "the 
right  side  of  the  Suevic'*  or  Baltic  "  Sea."  It  is  incor- 
rect to  assign  them  to  modern  Eslhonia.  Either  this 
last  is  a  general  name  for  any  country  lying  to  the 
east,  or  else  the  Esthians  of  Esthonia  came  originally 
from  what  is  now  Prussia.    The  iEstii  worshipped, 
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according  to  Tacitus,  the  mother  of  tho  cods,  Hertha, 
raid  the  symbol  of  her  worship  was  a  wild  boar  Now, 
ika  this  animal  was  sacred  to  Freya,  the  Scandinavian 
Venus,  and  as  Frcya  is  often  confounded  with  Frigga, 
the  mother  of  the  gods  in  the  Scandinavian  mythology, 
Tacitus  evidently  fell  into  a  similar  error,  and  misun- 
derstood his  informers.  {Tacit.,  M.  G.t  45. — Pink- 
trton.  Diss,  on  Scythians,  &c,  p.  168.) 

Xsvl*,  a  town  of  Latium,  the  site  of  which  remains 
undiscovered.  Horace  (Od.,  3,  29,  6)  speaks  of  it  in 
the  same  hoe  with  Tibur,  whence  it  is  naturally  sup- 
posed to  have  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place.  Pliny 
(3, 5)  enumerates  .insula  among  the  Latin  towns,  which 
no  Jungcr  existed  in  his  time.  Velleius  Paterculus 
(1. 14)  calls  the  place  -Esuluro,  and  reckons  it  among 
the  colonies  of  Kotne.    (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  2,  66.) 

-tsvirt*,  a  Trojan  prince,  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  the  parent  of  Antcnor  and  Ucalegon,  while 
others  make  him  to  have  been  descended  from  a 


ancient  L'calcgon,  who  had  married  Ilios,  the  daughter 
of  Laomedon.    Homer  (//£.,  13, 427)  mentions  Alcath- 
ons  as  the  son  of  AZsyete*,  and  the  son-in-law  of  An- 
,  who  had  given  him  his  eldest  daughter  Hippo- 
in  marriage.    {Htyru,  ad  //.,  2,  793.)  The 
tomb  of  .T.svel  rs  is  alluded  to  by  Homer  (II.,  2.  793), 
and  U  said  by  Strabo  (599)  to  have  been  five  stadia  dis- 
tant from  Troy,  and  on  the  road  leading  to  Alexondrea 
Tr-jo*.    It  afforded  a  very  convenient  post  of  observa- 
tion in  the  Trojan  war.    Dr.  Clarke  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  it  (Travels,  dec,  vol.  3,  p.  92,  scaq., 
Emg.  td.) .  "  Coming  opposite  to  the  bay,  which  has 
been  considered  as  the  naval  station  used  by  the  Greeks 
during  the  Trojan  war,  and  which  is  situate  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Mender,  the  eye 
of  the  spectator  is  attracted  by  an  object  predomina- 
ting over  every  other,  and  admirably  adapted,  by  the 
singularity  of  its  form,  as  well  as  by  tho  peculiarity 
of  ltd  situation,  to  overlook  that  station,  together 
with  the  whole  of  the  low  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river.    This  object  is  a  conical  mound,  rising  from  a 
line  of  elevated  territory  behind  the  bay  and  the  mouth 
of  the  river.    It  has,  therefore,  been  pointed  out  as  the 
tomb  of  .Esyetes,  and  U  now  called  Udjck  Tcpe.  If 
we  had  never  heard  or  read  a  single  syllable  concern- 
ing the  war  of  Troy,  or  the  works  of  Homer,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  not  to  notice  the  remarkable  ap- 
pearance presented  by  this  tumulus,  so  peculiarly 
placed  as  a  post  of  observation  commanding  all  ap- 
proach to  the  harbour  and  river."    In  another  part  (p. 
13*).  the  fciroe  intelligent  traveller  observes  :  "  Tho 
tumulus  of  .Efvctes  is,  of  all  others,  the  spot  most  re- 
markably adapted  for  viewing  the  Plain  of  Trov,  and 
it  is  risible  in  almost  all  parts  of  Troas.    From  Its  top 
may  be  traced  the  course  of  the  Scamander ;  the  whole 
chain  of  Ida.  stretching  towards  Lectum  ;  tho  snowy 
height*  of  Gargarus,  and  all  the  shores  of  the  Helles- 
pont near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  with  Sigasum,  and 
the  other  tumuli  upon  the  coast."    Bryant  endeavours 
to  show,  that  what  the  Greeks  regarded  as  tho  tombs  of 
princes  and  warriors,  were  not  so  in  reality,  but  were, 
tor  the  most  part,  connected  with  old  religious  rites 
and  customs,  and  used  for  religious  purposes.  {My- 
thb^ey^cA.  *^p.  167,  seqq.)    Lcchevahcr,  however, 

~£frvxs£TEt.    Yid.  Supplement. 
-EthalIa.    Yid.  Ilva. 

-£th  alidks,  a  son  of  Mercury,  and  herald  of  the  Ar- 
pauu.  who  obtained  from  his  father  the  privilege  of 
>  j»g  among  the  dead  and  the  living  at  stated  times. 
K-tvct  he  was  called  trtpi'tftrpoe  Ktjpvi,  from  his  spend- 
rxj  i  on*  day  in  Hades,  and  the  next  upon  earth,  alter- 
t-i^W  It  is  said  also  that  his  soul  underwent  various 
transmigrations,  and  that  he  appeared  successively  as 
Eopherbus.  son  of  Panthus,  Pyrus  the  Cretan,  an  Elean 
whose  same  is  not  known,  and  Pythagoras.  (Schol., 


AZruv.xt  {AtOrjfi),  a  personified  idea  of  the  mythica\ 
cosmogonies.    (I'rd.  Supplement.) 

jEtii  icks,  a  Thessalian  tribe  of  uncertain  but  ancient 
origin,  since  they  arc  mentioned  by  Homer  (//.,  2,  744), 
who  states  that  the  Centaurs,  expelled  by  Pirithous  from 
Mount  Pelion,  withdrew  to  the  yfcthices.  Strabo  (327 
and  434)  says,  that  they  inhabited  the  Thessalian  side 
of  Pindus,  near  the  sources  of  the  Peneus,  but  that  their 
possession  of  the  latter  was  disputed  by  the  Tymphei, 
who  were  contiguous  to  them  on  the  Epirotic  side  of 
the  mountain.  Marsyas,  a  writer  cited  by  Stephanus 
Byzanlinus  (s.  e.  AlOinia).  described  the  ^Ethices  as  a 
most  daring  race  of  barbarians,  whose  sole  object  was 
robbery  and  plunder.  Lycophron  (r.  802)  calU  Poly- 
sperchon  AWUuv  vpvfxoc.  Scarcely  any  trace  of  this 
people  remained  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 

AZthicvs.    Vid.  Supplement. 

^EtiiiopIa,  an  extensive  country  of  Africa,  to  the 
south  of  Egypt,  lying  along  the  Sinus  Arabicus  and 
Mare  Erylhneum,  and  extending  also  far  inland.  An 
idea  of  its  actual  limits  will  best  be  formed  from  a  view 
of  the  gradual  progress  of  Grecian  discovery  in  relation 
to  this  region.  ^Ethiops  (AiOiorp)  was  the  expression 
used  by  the  Greeks  for  everything  which  had  contract- 
ed a  dark  or  swarthy  colour  from  exposure  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun  (alOu,  "  to  burn,"  and  unp,  "  the  visage"). 
The  term  was  applied  also  to  men  of  a  dark  complexion, 
and  the  early  Greeks  named  all  of  such  a  colour  /Ethi- 
opes,  and  their  country  /Ethiopia,  wherever  situated. 
It  is  more  tlian  probable  that  the  Greeks  obtained  their 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such  a  race  of  men  from 
the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians, and  that  this  knowledge, 
founded  originally  on  mere  report,  was  subsequently 
confirmed  by  actual  inspection,  when  the  Greek  colo- 
nists along  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  in  their  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  Sidon  and  Egypt,  beheld  there 
the  caravans  which  had  come  in  from  .Southern  Africa. 
Homer  makes  express  mention  of  the  ^Ethiopians  in 
many  parts  of  his  poems,  and  speaks  of  two  divisions 
of  them,  the  Eastern  and  Western.  The  explanation 
given  by  Eustathius  and  other  Greek  writers  respect- 
ing these  two  classes  of  men,  as  described  by  the  poet, 
cannot  be  the  true  one.  They  make  the  Nile  to  have 
been  tho  dividing  line  (Eustath..  p.  1386,  ad  Horn.,  Od., 
1,  23) ;  but  this  is  too  refined  for  Homer  s  geographi- 
cal acquaintance  with  the  interior  of  Africa.  By  the 
Eastern  ^Ethiopians  he  means  merely  the  imbrowncd 
natives  of  Southern  Arabia,  who  brought  their  wares 
to  Sidon,  and  who  were  believed  to  dwell  in  the  imme* 
diate  vicinity  of  tho  rising  sun.  The  Egyptians  were  ac- 
quainted with  another  dark-coloured  nation,  the  Liby- 
ans. These,  although  the  poet  carefully  distinguishes 
their  country  from  that  of  the  .'Ethiopians  (Od.,  4, 84), 
still  become,  in  opposition  to  the  Eastern,  the  poet's 
Western  ^Ethiopians,  the  more  especially  as  it  remain- 
ed unknown  how  far  the  latter  extended  to  the  west  and 
south.  This  idea,  originating  thus  in  early  antiquity, 
respecting  tho  existence  of  two  distinct  classes  of  dark- 
coloured  men,  gained  new  strength  at  a  later  period. 
In  the  immenso  army  of  Xerxes  were  to  be  seen  men 
of  a  swarthy  complexion  from  the  Persian  provinces  in 
the  vicinity  of  India,  and  others  again,  of  similar  visage, 
from  the  countries  lying  to  the  south  of  Egypt.  With 
the  exception  of  colour,  they  had  nothing  in  common 
with  each  other.  Their  language,  manners,  physical 
make,  armour,  dtc.,  were  entirely  different.  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  they  were  both  regarded  as 
^Ethiopians.  (Compare  Herodotus,  7, 69,  seqq.,  and  3, 
94,  seoq.)  The  -Ethiopians  of  tho  farther  east  disap- 
peared gradually  from  remembrance,  while  a  more  in- 
timate intercourse  with  Egypt  brought  the  ./Ethiopians 
of  Africa  more  frequently  into  view,  and  it  is  to  these, 
therefore,  that  we  now  tum  our  attention. — ./Ethiopia, 
according  to  Herodotus,  includes  the  countries  above 
Egypt,  the  present  Nubia  and  Abyssinia.  Immediate- 
ly above  Sycne  and  Elephantine,  remarks  this  writer 
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(2,  29),  the  .Ethiopian  race  begins.  As  far  aa  the  town 
and  island  of  Tachompso,  seventy  or  eighty  miles  above 
Syene,  thess  are  mixed  with  Egyptians,  and  higher  up 
dwell  .Ethiopians  alone.  The  .Ethiopians  he  distin- 
guishes into  the  inhabitants  ofMcroc  and  the  Macrobii. 
In  Strabo  (800)  and  Pliny  (6, 29)  we  find  other  tribes  and 
towns  referred  to,  but  tnc  most  careful  division  is  that 
by  Agatharchides,  whose  work  on  the  Ked  Sea  is  unfor- 
tunately lost,  with  the  exception  of  some  fragments. 

rharchides  divides  them  according  to  their  way  of 
Some  carried  on  agriculture,  cultivating  the  mil- 
let ;  others  were  herdsmen  ;  while  some  lived  by  the 
chase  and  on  vegetables,  and  others,  again,  along  the 
sea-shore,  on  fish  and  marine  animals.  Tho  rudo  tribes 
who  lived  on  the  coast  and  fed  on  fish  arc  called  by 
Agatharchidcs  the  Ichthyophagi.  Along  both  banks  of 
the  Astaboras  dwelt  another  nation,  who  lived  on  the 
roots  of  reeds  growing  in  the  neighbouring  swamps  : 
these  roots  they  cut  to  pieces  with  stones,  formed  them 
into  a  tenacious  mass,  and  dried  them  in  the  sun.  Close 
to  these  dwelt  the  Hylophagi,  who  lived  on  the  fruits 
of  trees,  vegetables  growing  in  the  valleys.  Sec.  To 
the  west  of  these  were  the  hunting  nations,  who  fed 
on  wild  beasts,  which  they  killed  with  the  arrow.  There 
were  also  other  tribes,  who  lived  on  the  flesh  of  the  ele- 
phant and  the  ostrich,  the  Elephant  ophngt  and  Struth- 
ophagi.  Besides  these,  he  mentions  another  and  less 
populous  tribe,  who  fed  on  locusts,  which  came  in 
swarms  from  the  southern  and  unknown  districts. 
(Agathareh.,  de  Ruhr.  Mar. — Geograph,  Gr.  Mm.,  ed. 
Hudson,  vol.  1,  p.  37,  trqq.)  The  accuracy  with  which 
Agatharchidcs  has  pointed  out  the  situation  of  these 
tribes,  docs  not  occasion  much  difficulty  in  assimilating 
them  to  the  modern  inhabitants  of  .Ethiopia.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  they  dwelt  along  the  banks  of  the  Astabo- 
ras, which  separated  them  from  Meroe  ;  this  river  is 
the  Athar,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  the  Tatazze ;  they 
must,  consequently,  have  dwelt  in  the  present  Shan- 
galia.  The  mode  of  life  with  those  people  has  not  in 
the  least  varied  for  2000  years ;  although  cultivated 
nations  are  situate  around  them,  they  havo  mad©  no 
progress  in  improvement  themselves.  Their  land  be- 
ing unfavourable  both  to  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of 
cattle,  they  are  compelled  to  remain  mere  hunters. 
Most  of  the  different  tribes  mentioned  by  Agatharchi- 
dcs subsist  in  a  similar  manner.  The  Dobenahs,  the 
most  powerful  tribe  among  the  Shangallas,  still  live 
on  the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros.  The  Baata,  in 
the  plains  of  Sire,  yet  oat  the  flesh  of  the  lion,  the 
wild  hog,  and  even  serpents :  and  farther  to  tho  west 
dwells  a  tribe,  who  subsist  in  the  summer  on  the  locust, 
and  at  other  seasons  on  the  crocodile,  hippopotamus,  and 
fish.  Diodorus  Siculus  (3, 28)  remarks,  that  almost  all 
these  people  die  of  verminous  diseases  produced  by  this 
food  ;  and  Bruce  (Travels,  3d  ed.,  vol.  5,  p.  83)  makes 
the  same  observation  with  respect  to  the  Waito,  on  the 
Lake  Dambea,  who  live  on  crocodiles  and  other  Nile 
animals.  Besides  these  inhabitants  of  tho  plains,  .(Ethi- 
opia was  peopled  by  a  more  powerful,  and  somewhat 
more  civilized,  shepherd-nation,  who  dwelt  in  the  caves 
of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  namely,  the  Troglo- 
dytet.  A  chain  of  high  mountains  runs  along  the  Afri- 
can shore  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  which  in  Egypt  arc  com- 
posed of  granite,  marble,  and  alabaster,  but  farther  south 
of  a  softer  kind  of  stone.  At  the  foot  of  the  gulf  these 
mountains  turn  inward,  and  bound  the  southern  portion 
of  Abyssinia  This  chain  was,  in  the  most  ancient 
times,  inhabited  by  these  Troglodyta,  in  the  holes  and 
grottoes  formed  by  nature  but  enlarged  by  human  la- 
bour. These  people  were  not  hunters  ;  they  were 
herdsmen,  and  had  their  chiefs  or  princes  of  the  race. 
Remains  of  the  Troglodyte  still  exist  in  the  Shipo, 
Haxorta,  dec,  mentioned  by  Bruce  (vol.  4,  p.  266). 
A  still  more  celebrated  ./Ethiopian  nation,  and  one 
which  has  been  particularly  described  to  us  by  Hcrod- 
i  (3,  1 7,  teqq  ),  was  the  Macrobti,  for  an  account  of 
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whom,  and  of  the  state  and  city  of  Meroe,  tho  student 
is  referred  to  these  articles  respectively.  Under  tho 
latter  of  these  heads  some  remarks  will  also  be  offered 
respecting  the  trade  of  .Ethiopia. — The  early  and  ca- 
rious belief  respecting  the  .(Ethiopian  race,  that  they 
stood  highest  in  the  favour  of  the  gods,  and  that  the 
deities  of  Olympus,  at  staled  seasons,  enjoyed  among 
them  the  festive  hospitality  of  the  banquet,  would  seem 
to  have  arisen  from  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  Me- 
roe stood  to  the  adjacent  countries  as  the  parent  city 
of  civilization  and  religion.  Piety  and  rectitude  were 
the  first  virtues  with  a  nation  whose  dominion  was 
founded  on  religion  and  commerce,  not  on  oppression. 
The  active  imagination,  however,  of  the  early  Greeks, 
gave  a  different  turn  to  this  feature  in  the  ^Ethiopian 
character,  and,  losing  sight  of  the  true  cause,  or,  per- 
haps, never  having  been  acquainted  with  it,  they  sup- 
posed that  a  race  of  men,  who  could  endure  such  in- 
tense heat  as  they  were  thought  to  encounter,  must  be  a 
nobler  order  of  beings  than  the  human  family  in  gen- 
eral ;  and  that  they  who  dwelt  so  near  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  orb  of  day,  could  not  but  be  in  closer 
union  than  the  rest  of  their  spocies  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  skies.  (Compare  Manner!,  10, 103.)— The  .Ethi- 
opians were  intimately  connected  with  the  Egyptians 
in  the  early  ages  of  their  monarchy,  and  ^Ethiopian 
princes,  and  whole  dynasties,  occupied  the  throne  of 
the  Pharaohs  at  various  times,  even  to  a  late  period 
before  the  Persian  conquest.  The  .Ethiopians  had 
the  same  religion,  tho  same  sacerdotal  order,  the 
same  hieroglyphic  writing,  the  same  rites  of  sepul- 
ture and  ceremonies  as  the  Egyptians.  Religious 
pomps  and  processions  were  celebrated  in  common 
between  the  two  nations.  The  images  of  the  gods 
were  at  certain  times  conveyed  up  the  Nile,  from  their 
Egyptian  temples  to  others  in  ^Ethiopia ;  and,  after  tho 
conclusion  of  a  festival,  were  brought  back  again  into 
Egypt.  (Diod.  Sic,  1,  33.— Euxtalh.  ad  H.,  1,  423.) 
The  ruins  of  temples  found  of  late  in  the  countries 
above  Egypt  (nd.  Meroe),  and  which  are  quite  in  tho 
Egyptian  style,  confirm  these  accounts ;  they  were, 
doubtless,  the  temples  of  the  ancient  .Ethiopians.  It 
is  nowhere  asserted  that  the  .'Ethiopians  and  Egyptians 
used  the  same  language,  but  this  seems  to  be  implied, 
and  is  extremely  probable.  Wc  learn  from  Diodorus, 
that  the  .Ethiopians  claimed  tho  first  invention  of  the 
arts  and  philosophy  of  Egypt,  and  even  pretended  to 
havo  planted  the  first  colonies  of  Egypt,  soon  after  that 
country  had  emerged  from  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  or 
rather  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  which  it  was  tradition- 
ally reported  to  have  been  covered.  The  .Ethiopians, 
in  later  times,  had  political  relations  with  the  Ptole- 
mies, and  Diodorus  saw  ambassadors  of  this  nation 
in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Cesar,  or  Augustus.  An 
^Ethiopian  queen,  named  Candace,  made  a  treaty  with 
Augustus,  and  a  princess  of  the  same  name  is  men- 
tioned by  St.  Luke  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  How 
far  the  dominion  of  the  .Ethiopian  princes  extended 
is  unknown,  but  they  probably  had  at  ono  period  pos- 
sessions on  the  coast  of  the  Red  .Sea,  and  relations 
with  Arabia.  After  this  we  find  no  farther  mention  of 
the  ancient  .Ethiopian  empire.  Other  names  occur  in 
the  countries  intervening  between  Egypt  and  Abys- 
sinia ;  and  when  the  term  .Ethiopian  is  again  met  with 
in  a  later  age,  it  is  found  to  havo  been  transferred  to 
the  princes  and  people  of  Habcsh.  Such  is  the  his- 
tory of  .Ethiopia  among  the  profane  writers.  By  tho 
Hebrews  the  same  people  arc  mentioned  frequently 
under  the  name  of  Cusb,  which  by  the  Scptuagiiit 
translators  is  always  rendered  AMon-re,  or  ./Ethiopians. 
The  Hebrew  term  is,  however,  applied  sometimes  to 
nations  dwelling  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  hence  a  degree  of  ambiguity  respecting  its  mean- 
ing in  some  instances.  This  subject  has  been  amply 
discussed  by  Bochart  and  Michaehs.  Among  tho  He- 
brews of  later  times,  tho  term  Cusb.  clearly  belongs  to 
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the  .(Ethiopians  The  .Ethiopians,  who  were  con- 
1  with  the  Egyptian*  by  affinity  and  intimate  po- 
lelation*.  are  by  the  later  Hebrew  historians 
Thus  Tixhakah.  the  Cushite  invader  of 
Judah,  is  evidently  Tearcbon  the  ./Ethiopian  leader 
roenUoned  by  Strabo,  and  the  same  who  is  termed 
Tankoa,  and  is  set  down  by  Manetho,  in  the  well- 
known  tables  of  dynasties,  as  an  .Ethiopian  king  of 
Egypt.  In  the  earlier  ages  the  term  Gush  belonged 
apparently  to  the  same  nation  or  race  .  though  it  would 
appear  that  the  Cash  or  .Ethiopian*  of  those  times  oc 
cupied  both  sides  of  the  Red  Sea.    The  Cush  men 


are  pointed  out  by  him  to  be  a  nation 
origin  with  the  Egyptian*.    In  the  Toldoth 
li  Noach,  or  Archives  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  which 
i  {S pictlc e  Geogr.  Htbr.  Ext.)  ha*  proved  to 
a  digest  of  the  historical  and  geographical 
l«e  of  the  ancient  work),  it  is  said,  that  the  C  ush 
irothers,  which  means,  as  it  is 

rnenaW  allowed,  nations  nearly  allied  by  kindred, 
is  very  probable  that  the  first  people  who  settled  in 
Arabia  were  Cushite  nations,  who  were  afterward  ex- 
pelled or  succeeded  by  the  Beni  Yoktan  or  true  Arabs. 
In  the  enumeration  of  the  descendants  of  Cush  in  the 
Toidnth  Beni  Noach,  several  tribes  or  settlements  are 
mentioned  in  Arabia,  as  Saba  and  Havila.    When  the 
author  afterward  proceeds  to  the  descendant*  of  Yok- 
tan, the  very  same  places  are  enumerated  among  their 
settlement*.     That  the  Cush  had  in  remote  times 
possessions  in  Asia,  is  evident  from  the  history  of  Nim- 
rod,  a  Cushite  chieftain,  who  is  said  to  have  possessed 
several  citie*  of  the  Assyrian*,  among  which  was  Ba- 
bel, or  Babylon,  in  Shinar.   Long  after  their  departure 
the  name  of  the  Cush  remained  behind  them  on  the 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea    It  is  probable  that  the  name 
of  Cosh  continued  to  be  given  to  tribes  which  had  suc- 
ceeded the  genuine  Cushite*  in  the  possession  of  their 
rritories  in  Arabia,  after  the  whole  of  that 
i  Africa,  just  as  the  English  are 
termed  Britons,  and  the  Dutch  race  of  modern  times 
Belgian*     In  this  way  it  happened,  that  people,  re- 
mote m  race  from  the  fiunilv  of  Ham,  are  yet  named 
Cush.  a*  the  Midianites,  who  were  descended  from 
Alrrahanv    The  daughter  of  Jethro,  the  Midianite,  is 
termed  a  Cushite  woman.    Even  in  this  instance,  the 
correspondence  of  Cush  and  .Ethiopia  has  been  pre- 
served-   We  find  the  word  rendered  JEtktopiasa  by 
the  Septuagint  translators,  and  in  the  verse*  of  Exe- 
kiri.  the  Jewish  Hellenistic  poet,  Jethro  i*  placed  in 
Africa,  and  hi*  people  are  termed  ./Ethiopian*.  On  the 
whole,  it  may  be  considered  as  clearly  established, 
that  the  Cush  are  the  genuine  ./Ethiopian  race,  and 
that  the  country  of  the  Cush  is  generally  in  Scripture 
that  part  of  Africa  which  ties  above  Egypt.   In  support 
of  these  positions  may  be  cited,  not  only  the  authority 
of  the  Septuagint,  and  the  writer*  already  mentioned, 
bat  the  concurring  testimony  of  the  Vulgate,  and  all 
other  ancient  versions,  with  that  of  Philo,  Josephus, 
Eupolemux,  and  all  the  Jewish  commentators  and 
Christian  fathers.    There  is  only  one  writer  of  anti- 
quity on  the  other  side,  and  he  was  probably  misled 
<7  the  facts  which  we  have  already  considered.  This 
i*  the  writer  of  Jonathan  s  Targum, 
learned  Bochart,  supported  by 
doobtful  passages,  maintains  that  the  land  of  Cush 
situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Arabian  Gulf. 
It  has  been  satisfactorily  shown,  however,  by  the  au- 
thor* of  ths>  Universal  History,  and  by  Michaelis,  that 
ausnr  of  these  passages  require  a  different  version,  and 
prowe  that  the  land  of  Gush  was  .Ethiopia.  (Pnch- 
*r«T«  Phrmeai  History  of  Man,  2d  ed.,  vol.  1,  p.  889, 
•cf  7  ) — A*  regards  the  physical  character  of  the  ancient 
.Ethiopians,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  Greeks  com- 
monly used  the  term  .'Ethiopian  nearly  as  we  use  that 
of  negro   they  constantly  spoke  of  the  .Ethiopians,  a* 
ssj  speak  of  the  negroes,  a*  if  they  were  the  blackest 
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people  known  in  the  world.  "  To  wash  the  ./Ethiopian 
white,"  was  a  proverbial  expression  applied  to  a  hope- 
less attempt.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  term  .Ethiopi- 
an was  perhaps  used  vaguely,  to  signify  all  or  many  Af- 
rican nations  of  dark  colour,  and  that  the  genuine  .Ethi- 
opian* may  not  have  been  quite  so  black  as  others 
ut  it  muat  be  observed,  that  though  other  black  na- 
may  be  called  by  that  name  when  taken  in  a 
wider  sense,  this  can  only  have  happened  in  conse- 
quence of  their  resemblance  to  those  from  whom  the 
term  originated.  It  is  improbable  that  the  .Ethiopians 
were  destitute  of  a  particular  character,  the  possession 
of  which  was  the  very  reason  why  other  nations  parti- 
cipated in  their  name,  and  came  to  be  confounded  with 
them.  And  the  most  accurate  writer*,  as  Strabo,  for 
example,  apply  the  term  .Ethiopian  in  the  same  way. 
Strabo,  in  the  15th  book  (686),  cites  the  opinion  of 
Theodectea,  who  attributed  to  the  vicinity  of  the  sun 
the  black  colour  and  woolly  hair  of  the  .(Ethiopians. 
Herodotus  expressly  affirms  (7,  70),  that  the  iEthiopi- 
ans  of  the  west,  that  is,  of  Africa,  have  the  most  woolly 
hair  of  all  nation* :  in  this  respect,  he  says,  they  dif- 
fered from  the  Indians  and  Eastern  ./Ethiopians,  who 
were  likewise  black,  but  had  straight  hair.  Moreover, 
the  Hebrews,  who,  in  consequence  of  their  intercourse 
with  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs,  could  not  fail  to  know 
the  proper  application  of  the  national  term  Cush,  seem 
to  have  had  a  proverbial  expression  similar  to  that  of 
the  Greeks,  "  Can  the  Cush  change  his  colour,  or  the 
leopard  his  spots  1"  (Jeremiah,  13,  33.)  This  is 
sufficient  to  prove,  that  the  /Ethiopian  waa  the  darkest 
race  of  people  known  to  the  Greeks,  and,  in  earlier 
times,  to  the  Hebrews.  The  only  way  of  avoiding 
the  inference,  that  the  .Ethiopians  were  genuine  ne- 
groes, must  be  by  the  supposition,  that  the  ancients, 
among  whom  the  foregoing  expressions  were  current, 
were  not  acquainted  with  any  people  exactly  resem- 
bling the  people  of  Guinea,  and  therefore  applied  the 
terms  woolly-haired,  flat-nosed,  dec,  to  nations  who 
had  these  characters  in  a  much  less  degree  than  those 
people  whom  we  now  term  negroes.  It  seem*  possi- 
ble, that  the  people  termed  ^Ethiopians  by  the  Greeks, 
and  Cush  by  the  Hebrew  writers,  may  either  of  them 
have  been  of  the  race  of  the  Shangalla,  Shilluk,  or 
other  negro  tribes,  who  now  inhabit  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Nile,  to  the  southward  of  Sennaar ;  or 
they  may  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Nouba 
or  Barabra,  or  of  people  resembling  them  in  descrip- 
tion. The  chief  obstacle  to  our  adopting  the  supposi- 
tion that  these  ^Ethiopians  were  of  the  Shangalla  race, 
or  of  any  stock  resembling  them,  is  the  circumstance, 
that  so  near  a  connexion  appears  to  have  subsisted  be- 
tween the  former  and  the  Egyptians ;  and  we  know 
that  the  Egyptians  were  not  genuine  negroes.  Per- 
haps, after  all,  however,  we  would  be  more  correct  in 
considering  the  Bcdjas,  and  their  descendants  the 
Abadbe  and  Bisharein,  as  the  posterity  of  the  ancient 
.Ethiopians.  Both  the  Abadbe  and  Bisharein  belong 
to  the  class  of  red,  or  copper-coloured  people.  The 
former  are  described  by  Belzoni  (Travel*,  p.  310), 
and  the  latter  by  Burckhardt  ( Travcts  in  Nubia). 
.-Kthi.ii  ».  Kid.  Supplement. 
.'K  m  in .  daughter  of  rittheua,  king  of  Troezene,  and 
mother  of  Theseus  by  .Egeua.  (Vid.  vEgeus  )  She 
was  betrothed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Bellerophon ; 
but  this  individual  being  compelled  to  fly.  in  conse- 
quence of  having  accidentally  killed  his  brother,  -Ethra 
remained  under  ner  father's  roof.  When  iEgeus  came 
to  consult  Pittbeus  respecting  an  obscure  oracle  which 
the  former  had  received  from  the  Delphic  shrine,  Pit- 
tbeus managed  to  intoxicate  him,  and  give  him  the 
company  of  his  daughter.  From  this  intercourse  sprang 
Theseus  ( Vid.  iEgcus.)  iEthra  waa  afterward  taken 
captive  by  Castor  and  Pollux,  when  these  two  came  in 
quest  of  Helen,  whom  Theseus  had  carried  off,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  Athens.    She  necompv 
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nied  Helen  to  Troy  when  the  tatter  was  abducted  by 
Paris,  and,  on  the  fall  of  Troy,  she  was  restored  to 
her  home  by  Acamas  and  Demophoon,  her  grandsons, 
and  the  sons  of  Theseus.  (Apollod.,  3,  15,  4. — Id., 
3,  10,  7. — Hcyne,  ad  Apollod.,  I.e.) 

AktTon,  I.  a  famous  painter,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  executed  a  painting  of 
the  nuptials  of  Alexander  and  Koxana ;  and  the  piece 
was  so  much  admired  at  the  Olympic  Games,  whither 
the  artist  had  carried  it  for  exhibition,  that  the  prcsi- 1 
dent  of  the  games  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
Such  is  Lucian's  account  (Her.,  6),  who  saw  this  [ 
painting  in  Italy.  In  another  passage,  likewise,  he  ; 
refers  to  this  production  of  Aetion's,  and  bestows  the 
highest  praises  on  the  lips  of  Koxana.  (Imag.,  7.) 
Raphael  is  said  to  have  traced,  from  Lucian's  descrip- 
tion of  this  work  of  art,  ono  of  his  most  brilliant  com- 
positions.— II.  A  sculptor,  who  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  who  is  known  from  Theocritus  (Epigr.,  7).  At 
the  request  of  N'icias,  then  a  celebrated  physician  at 
Miictus,  he  made  a  statue  of  .'Esculapius  out  of 
cedar.  (As  regards  the  reading  'Aeriuvi,  for  the  com- 
mon Hcriuvi,  consult  Kit  tiling,  ad  lot.)  —  III.  An 
engraver  on  precious  stones,  whose  age  is  uncertain. 
{Bracct,  IS.—Silltg,  Die/.  Art.,  s.  v.) 

AktIus,  I.  an  heresiarch  of  the  fourth  century,  sur- 
namcd  by  his  adversaries  the  Atheist.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  common  soldier,  and  born  at  Antioch.  His 
poverty  compelling  him  to  live  by  the  labour  of  his 
hands,  he  commenced  by  being  a  vine-dresser,  and 
was  afterward,  in  succession,  a  coppersmith  and  jew- 
eller. Being  forced  to  abandon  this  latter  calling,  for 
having  substituted  a  bracelet  of  gilt  copper  for  one  of 
gold,  he  followed  the  trade  of  an  empiric,  or  charlatan, 
with  some  success,  but  was  at  last  driven  from  Anti- 
och, and  went  to  study  logic  at  Alcxandrea.  As  he 
never  attained  any  great  skill  in  this  latter  science,  and 
was,  at  the  same  tunc,  but  little  versed  in  the  sacred 
writings,  he  easily  fell  into  the  new  religious  errors  of 
the  day,  to  which  he  added  many  others  of  his  own. 
Epiphanius  has  preserved  forty-seven  erroneous  prop- 
ositions, selected  from  his  works,  which  contained 
more  than  three  hundred.  The  principal  ones  con- 
sisted in  teaching,  that  the  Son  of  God  was  not  like 
the  Father;  in  pretending  to  know  God  by  himself; 
in  regarding  the  most  culpable  actions  as  the  wants  of 
nature  ;  in  rejecting  the  authority  of  the  prophets  and 
apostles ;  in  rebaptizing  in  the  name  of  the  uncreated 
God,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  procreated  by  tho  created 
Son  ;  ir.  asserting  that  faith  is  sufficient  without  works, 
&c.  His  other  errors  were  nothing  more  than  mere 
sophisms  founded  on  verbal  equivocations.  He  was 
ordained  deacon  by  Leontius,  an  Arian  bishop,  who 
was  soon  compelled  to  forbid  him  the  exercise  of  his 
ministerial  functions.  After  a  succession  of  stormy 
conflicts,  he  was  exiled  by  Constant ius  to  Cilieia. 
Julian  recalled  him,  and  assigned  him  lands  near  Myt- 
ilcne,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos.  He  was  even  ordained 
bishop ;  and,  having  escaped  punishment,  which  he 
was  afterward  on  the  point  of  undergoing  for  his  at- 
tachment to  the  cause  of  the  Emperor  Valens,  he  died 
at  Constantinople  A.D.  366,  and  was  honoured  with  a 
splendid  funeral.  (S.  Athanas  ,  de  Synod.— Soer at , 
Hist.  Ecctes.,  1,  28. — August.  Har. —  Baron.,  Annal. 
Ann.,  356.)— II.  A  celebrated  Roman  general,  bom 
at  Dorostolus,  in  Mossia.  His  father  Gaudcntius,  a 
Scythian,  attained  to  the  highest  military  employments, 
anil  was  killed  in  Gaul  during  a  mutiny  of  the  soldiere. 
Ai'tius,  brought  up  among  the  imperial  body-guards, 
and  given  at  an  early  period  as  a  hostage  to  the  formida- 
ble Alaric,  learned  the  art  of  war  under  this  conqueror, 
and  profited  by  his  stay  among  the  barbarians  to  secure 
the  attachment  of  a  people  whom  he  was  destined  to 
have  alternately  as  enemies  and  allies.  In  A .  D.  424.  the 
usurper  John  wishing  to  seize  the  sceptre  of  the  west. 


Aetius  undertook  to  procure  for  him  the  assistance  of 
the  Huns.  John,  however,  was  conquered,  and  Aetiur 
immediately  submitted  to  Valentinian,  who  reigned  in 
the  west  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother  Placid- 
ia.   Eagerly  desirous  of  the  imperial  favours,  and  jeal- 
ous of  the  credit  of  Count  Boniface,  Aetius  formed  a 
treacherous  schema  against  him,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  revolt  of  Boniface,  who  invited  Genseric  and 
the  Vandals  into  Africa.    A  subsequent  explanation 
between  Boniface  and  Placidia  came  too  late  to  save 
Africa,  but  it  served  to  expose  the  intrigues  of  Aetius, 
who  at  this  time  was  crushing  the  Franks  and  Bur- 
gundians  in  Gaul.    Placidia  did  not  dare  to  punish 
him,  but  she  bestowed  new  honours  upon  Boniface. 
Rendered  furious  by  this,  Aetius  flew  back  to  Italy 
with  a  few  troops,  encountered  and  gave  battle  to  his 
rival,  was  conquered,  but  with  his  own  hand  wounded 
Boniface,  who  died  shortly  after,  A.D.  432.  Placidia 
was  desirous  of  avenging  his  death,  but  Aetius  retired 
among  the  Huns,  and  reappeared  subsequently  at  the 
head  of  sixty  thousand  barbarians  to  demand  his  par- 
don.    Placidia  restored  to  him  his  charges  and  hon- 
ours, and  Aetius  returned  to  Gaul  to  Bene  the  empire, 
which  he  defended  with  great  valour  as  long  as  his 
own  ambitious  views  permitted  this  to  be  done.  His 
most  brilliant  feat  in  this  quarter  was  the  overthrow 
of  Attila,  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine  and  Seine  with 
his  Huns,  and  laid  siege  to  Orleans.    Aetius  marched 
against  him  with  a  powerful  army,  and  met  his  adver- 
sary, who  had  raised  the  siepe  of  Orleans  and* recross- 
cd  the  Seine,  in  the  Catalaunian  plains,  near  the  mod- 
cm  Chalons.    The  contest  was  bloody  but  decisive, 
and  three  hundred  thousand  men  fell  on  both  sides. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  this  brilliant  achievement, 
Aetius,  in  his  turn,  became  the  victim  of  court  in- 
trigue, and  being  sent  for  by  Valentinian,  and  having 
approached  him  without  distrust,  was  on  a  sudden 
subbed  to  the  heart  by  that  suspicious  and  cowardly 
emperor.    His  death  happened  A.D.  454.  (Proeop., 
de  Rcb.  Goth.,  5. — Jomandes,  de  Regn.  Success.,  c. 
19  —  Paul  Diaeon.,  Hist.  Misccll.,  19,  16  —  Biogra- 
phic UntverseUe,  vol.  1,  p.  267.)— III.  A  physician 
of  Amida,  in  Mesopotamia,  who  flourished  at  the  close 
of  the  fifth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixth. 
The  works  of  Aetius  are  a  valuable  collection  of  med- 
ical facts  and  opinions,  being  deficient  only  in  arrange- 
ment ;  since  on  several  subjects  their  merit  is  trans- 
cendent.   For  example,  the  principles  of  the  Materia 
Medtca  arc  delivered  with  admirable  precision  in  the 
beginning  of  the  first  book.    Of  all  the  ancient  trea- 
tises on  fever,  that  contained  in  the  fifth  book  of  Ae- 
tius may  be  instanced  as  being  the  most  complete  ; 
and  it  would  not  be  easy  perhaps,  at  the  present  day, 
to  point  out  a  work  so  full  on  all  points,  and  so  correct 
in  practice.    Of  contagion,  as  an  exciting  cause  of 
fever,  he  makes  no  mention ;  and  as  his  silence,  and 
that  of  the  other  medical  authors  of  antiquity,  hns  often 
been  thought  unaccountable,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  a 
few  words  in  explanation.    Palladius.  who  has  given 
a  most  comprehensive  abstract  of  the  doctrines  of  Ga- 
len and  his  successors  on  the  subject  of  fever,  enu- 
merates the  following  exciting  causes  of  fevers  :  1st. 
The  application  of  a  suitable  material;  as  when  things 
of  a  caleficicnt  nature,  such  as  pepper,  mustard,  and 
the  like,  are  taken  immoderately  by  a  person  of  a  hot 
temperament :  2d  Motion  ;  which  may  be  either  men- 
tal or  corporeal :  3d.  Constriction  of  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  occasioned  either  by  the  thickness  of  the  hu- 
mours, or  the  coldness  and  drvness  of  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere  (this,  by-the-by,  accords  with  D>r. 
Cullen's  Theory  of  spasm  of  the  extreme  vessels)  : 
4th.  Putrefaction  of  the  fluids:  5th.  The  application 
of  heat,  such  as  by  exposure  of  the  head  to  the  sun. — 
Epidemical  fevers  the  ancients  considered  as  being  oc- 
casioned by  a  depraved  state  of  the  atmosphere,  ari- 
sing from  putrid  miasmata,  or  similar  causes.  With- 
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tat  doubt,  in  case*  of  malignant  (even,  they  were 
arat  that  the  effluvia  from  the  bodies  of  those  afflict- 
ed with  them  contaminated  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere and  that  the  fevers  were  propagated  in  this 
manner.    Hence  Galen,  Calais  Aureliatius,  Rhazcs, 
and  Avicenna,  r  ink  the  plague  among  those  complaints 
which  pass  from  one  person  to  another ;  and  Isidorus 
defines  the  plague  thus  :  "  Pettilentia  est  eont  atrium, 
quod,  inn  luum  apprehendertt,  ecUritcr  ad  pturcs 
truHstt  "    At  the  same  time,  as  they  did  not  ascribe 
the  origin  and  propagation  of  these  disorders  to  a  pe- 
culiar rirus,  they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  treat  of 
contagion  as  a  distinct  cause  of  fever,  because,  in  this 
new  of  the  matter,  it  is  clearly  referrible  to  some  one 
of  the  general  causes  enumerated  above.    Thus,  the 
atmosphere?  of  the  ill-ventilated  apartment  of  a  patient 
in  fever  becoming  vitiated,  and  being  inhaled  by  a  pcr- 
•on  in  health,  might  occasion  fever,  either  by  produ- 
cing constriction  of  the  pores  of  the  skin,  or  putrefac- 
tion of  the  fluids,  and  accordingly  would  be  referred 
either  to  the  3d  or  the  4th  class  of  general  causes.  In 
*  ward,  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  upon  this  subject 
«eem  to  have  corresponded  very  much  with  those  of 
tae  more  reasonable  Macleanites  of  the  present  day, 
who.  although  they  deny  that  fever,  strictly  speaking, 
u  ontagiou*,  admit  that  it  is  contaminative. — Aetius 
is  the  first  medical  author  who  has  given  a  distinct  ac- 
count of  the  DrantncuJuj,  or  Vermis  Mcdinensts,  now 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Guinea-worm  Ho 
treats  of  this  disease  so  fully,  that  Rhazes  and  Aviccn- 
na  have  supplied  but  little  additional  information,  nor 
hare  the  moderns,  in  any  considerable  degree,  im- 
proved upon  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients.  The 
method  of  treating  Aneurism  at  the  elbow-joint  is  de- 
serving of  attention,  as  being  a  near  approximation  to 
the  improved  method  of  operating  introduced  by  John 
Hunter  and  Abemethy.    He  directs  the  operator  to 
make  a  longitudinal  incision  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
arm,  three  or  four  ringers'  breadth  below  the  armpit, 
nd  having  laid  bare  the  artery,  and  dissected  it  from 
the  lurrounding  parts,  to  raise  it  op  with  a  blind  hook, 
and,  introducing  two  threads,  to  tie  them  separately 
and  divide  the  artery  in  th#  middle.    Had  he  stopped 
here,  his  method  would  have  been  a  complete  antici- 
pation of  the  plan  of  proceeding  now  practised  ;  but, 
unfortunate*  v.  not  having  sufficient  confidence  in  the 
absorbing  powers  of  the  system,  he  gives  directions  to 
op?a  the  tomour  and  evacuate  its  contents.  Many 
operatisR*  upon  the  eye  and  surrounding  parts 


are  accurately  described  by  him  — On  the  obstetrical 
department  of  surgery  he  is  fuller  than  any  other  an- 
cient writer. — He  has  also  given  an  account  of  many 
pharm arrutica/  operations  which  are  not  noticed  else- 
where. The  work  of  Aetius,  divided  by  the  copyists 
into  four  TctraitUt,  and  each  TetraMblus  into  four 
dwjoxses,  consisted  originally  of  sixteen  books.  The 
first  eight  only  were  printed  in  Greek  at  Venice,  by 
th*  heirs  of  Aldus  Manutius,  fol.,  1534.*  The  others 
ane  remained  in  MS.,  in  the  libraries  of  Vienna  and 
Pan*.  Various  editions  have  been  published  of  the 
Latin  translation  of  the  entire  work  by  Janus  Coma- 
rifli,  under  the  title  of  Contract*  ex  vctenbus  Medi- 
ans tctrabtblu,  at  Venice,  1543,  in  8vo ;  at  Basic, 
1542.  1549,  in  fol.  ;  another  at  Basle,  1535,  fol ,  of 
vhirh  the  first  seven  and  the  last  three  books  were  trans- 
lated by  Montanus :  two  at  Lyons,  1549,  fol.,  and  15C0, 
*  *  <)U  12uo.  with  note*  of  but  little  value,  by  Hugo  de 
5*«erii»  ;  and  one  at  Paris.  1567,  fol.,  among  the  Med- 
«  J^.*u  Pnnctpi*. — IV.  Sicanus,  or  Sicutus,  a  phy- 
sma,iad  native  of  Sicily,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
to  wham  U  ascribed  a  treatise  on  Melancholy.  The 
truth  i»,  however,  th-at  the  treatise  in  question  is  no- 
thing nvwc  than  a  selection  from  the  second  discourse 
of  the  serxsd  Tetrabiblus  of  Aetius  of  Amida ;  so 
thai  Aetiui  the  Sicilian  becomes  a  mere  nonentity. 
\8ci*L  Hut  Lu.  Or  .  7,  p.  253.) 


.(Etna,  I.  a  celebrated  volcano  of  Sicily,  now  Etna 
or  Monte  Gibcllo  (shortened  into  Mongxbello),  the  lat- 
ter of  these  modern  appellations  being  adopted  from 
the  Arabic  Gtbcl,  "  a  mountain,"  given  to  ./Etna  on 
account  of  its  vast  size,  and  recalling  the  remembrance 
of  the  Arabian  conquests  in  Sicily.  (Compare  the 
Map  of  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  accompanying  the 
"Htstmre  det  Conquctes  des  Normands,"  by  D'Arc, 
where  the  Arabic  names  are  given.)  This  volcano,  so 
immense  in  size,  that  Vesuvius,  in  comparison,  seems 
merely  a  hill,  rises  on  the  eastern  side  of  Sicily.  It 
is  180  miles  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  attains 
by  a  gradual  ascent  to  the  height  of  10,054  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  From  Catania  (the  ancient  Ca- 
tana),  which  stands  at  the  foot,  to  the  summit,  is  30 
miles,  and  the  traveller  passes  through  three  distinct 
zones,  called  the  cultivated,  the  woody,  and  the  desert. 
The  lowest,  or  cultivated  zone,  extends  through  an 
interval  of  ascent  of  16  miles,  and  it  contains  numer- 
ous small  mountains  of  a  conical  form,  about  300  or 
400  feet  high,  each  having  a»  crater  at  the  top,  from 
which  the  lava  flows  over  the  surrounding  country. 
The  fertility  of  this  region  is  wonderful,  and  its  fruits 
are  the  finest  in  the  island.  The  woody  region  forms 
a  zone  of  the  brightest  green  all  around  the  mountain, 
and  reaches  up  the  side  about  eight  miles.  In  the 
desert  region  vegetation  entirely  disappears,  and  the 
surface  presents  a  dreary  expanse  of  snow  and  ice. 
The  summit  of  the  mountain  consists  of  a  conical  tun, 
containing  a  crater  above  two  miles  in  circumference. 
— The  silence  of  Homer  respecting  the  fires  of  -Etna 
has  given  rise  to  the  opinion,  that  the  mountain  in  his 
time  was  in  the  same  state  of  repose  as  Vesuvius  in 
the  days  of  Strabo.  The  earliest  writers  who  make 
mention  of -'Etna,  and  its  eruptions,  are  the  author  of 
the  Orphic  poems  (Argonaut.,  v.  12),  and  more  par- 
ticularly Pindar  (Pyth.,  1,  21,  seqq.,  ed.  Boeckh. 
Compare  Aulus  Gcllitu,  17,  10),  whose  description, 
in  its  fearful  sublimity,  bears  with  it  all  the  marks 
of  truth,  and  points  evidently  to  some  accurate  ac- 
counts of  the  volcano,  as  received  by  the  bard,  per- 
haps from  King  Hicro.  Thucydides  (3,  116)  is  next 
in  order.  He  speaks  of  the  stream  of  lava,  which,  in 
his  time  (01.  88,  3,  B.C.  426).  desolated  the  territory 
ofCatana ;  he  asserts,  that,  fifty  years  before,  a  similar 
flow  of  lava  had  taken  place,  and,  without  any  farther 
chronological  reference,  makes  mention  also  of  a  third. 
These  were  the  only  three  eruptions  with  which  the 
Greeks  had  become  acquainted  since  their  settlement 
in  Sicily.  That  --Etna,  however,  had.  at  a  much  ear- 
lier period,  given  proof  of  its  volcanic  character,  is 
evident  from  the  narrative  of  Diodorus  Siculus  (5,  6), 
where  we  are  informed,  that  the  Sicani  were  compell- 
ed to  retire  to  the  western  parts  of  the  island,  by  rea- 
son of  the  devastation  and  terror  which  the  fiery  erup- 
tions from  the  mountain  had  occasioned.  The  ac- 
count which  Strabo  gives  (274)  of  the  state  of  things, 
on  the  summit  of  .Etna,  accords  pretty  accurately  with 
the  narratives  of  modem  travellers.  The  geographer 
informs  us,  that  those  who  had  lately  ascended  the 
mountain  found  on  the  top  a  crater,  or,  as  he  terms  it, 
a  level  plain  (irediov  buaXov),  about  twenty  stadia  in 
circumference,  enclosed  by  a  bank  of  cinders  having 
the  height  of  a  wall.  In  the  middle  of  the  plain  was 
a  hill  of  an  ashy  colour,  like  the  surface  of  the  plain. 
Over  the  hill  a  column  of  smoke  hung  suspended,  ex- 
tending about  two  hundred  feet  in  height.  Two  of 
the  party  from  whom  Strabo  received  his  information 
undertook  to  descend  the  banks  and  enter  upon  the 
plain,  but  the  hot  and  deep  sand  soon  compelled  them 
to  retrace  tbeir  steps.  The  geographer,  after  thin 
statement,  then  proceeds  to  contradict  the  common 
story  respecting  tho  fate  of  Empedoclcs,  the  party  as- 
suring him  that  the  crater,  or  opening  into  the  bowels 
of  the  mountain,  could  neither  be  seen  nor  approached. 
—The  whole  number  of  eruptions  on  record,  in  ths 
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MM  of  ^Ctna,  i>  said  to  be  eighty-one,  of  which  the 
following  may  be  regarded  as  an  accurate  enumeration. 
Those  mentioned  by  Thueydides  amount  to  three. 
In  122  B.C.  there  was  one.  In  44  A.U.  one.  In 
362  A.D.  one.    Daring  the  12th  century,  two  hap- 

S>ned.  During  the  18th,  one.  During  the  14th,  two 
uring  the  15th,  four.  During  the  loth,  four.  Du- 
ring the  17th,  twenty-two.  During  the  18th,  thirty- 
two.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  19th,  nrne. 
{Malte-Brun,  Gcogr  ,  4,  p.  298,  BnuteU  ed) 
That  the  Greeks  did  not  Buffer  this  mountain  to  re- 
main unemployed  in  their  mythological  legends  may 
easily  be  imagined,  and  hence  the  fable  that  „Etna 
lay  on  part  of  the  giant  form  of  Typhon,  enemy  of  the 
gods.  (Pindar,  Pyth.,  1.  c.  —  Compare  JEtckyhu, 
Prom.  Vinci.,  v.  365. —  Hygtnus,  c.  152.  —  Apottod  , 
1,  6,  3,  and  Heyne,  ad  loc ,  where  the  different  tradi- 
tions respecting  Typhon  are  collected.)  According 
to  Virgil  (JBn.,  3,  578),  Enceladus  lay  beneath  this 
mountain.  Another  class  of  mythographcrs  placed  the 
Cyclopes  of  Homeric  fable  on  -Etna,  though  the  poet 
never  dreamed  of  assigning  the  island  Thrinakia  as  an 
abode  for  his  giant  creations  (Manncrt,  rc4.  3,  p.  9, 
seqq  )  When  the  Cyclopes  were  regarded  as  the  aids 
of  Vulcan  in  the  labours  of  the  forge,  they  were  trans- 
lated, by  the  wand  of  fable,  from  the  surface  to  the 
bowels  of  the  mountain,  though  the  Lipari  islands 
were  more  commonly  regarded  as  the  scene  of  Vul- 
can's art.  (Mannert,  9,  pt.  2,  p.  297.) — II.  A  small 
city  on  the  southern  declivity  of  -Etna.  The  first 
name  of  the  place  was  Inessa,  or  Inessos,  and  Thueyd- 
ides (6,  94)  speaks  of  the  inhabitants  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  Inesssi  ('Ivnooaiot).  The  form  of  the 
name,  therefore,  as  given  by  Strabo  (2B8),  namely,  In- 
nesa  ("Iin^oa),  as  well  as  that  found  in  Diodorus  Sic- 
ulus  (14,  14),  Ennesia  ('Ewrtata),  are  clearly  errone- 
ous. The  name  of  the  place  was  changed  to  ./Etna 
by  the  remains  of  the  colony  which  Hiero  had  settled 
at  Catana,  and  which  the  Siculi  had  driven  out  from 
that  place.  Hiero  had  called  Catana  by  the  name  of 
.-Etna,  and  the  new-comers  applied  it  to  the  city  which 
now  furnished  them  with  an  abode.  This  migration 
to  Inessa  happened  01.  79,  4.  At  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod (01.  94, 2)  we  find  the  elder  Dionysiua  master  of 
the  place,  a  possession  of  much  importance  to  him, 
since  it  commanded  the  road  from  Catana  to  the  west- 
ern parts  of  the  island.  The  ancient  site  is  now 
marked  by  ruins,  and  the  place  bears  the  name  of  Cas- 
tro.   {Mannert,  10,  pt.  2,  p.  291,  teqq.) 

jEtolTa,  a  country  of  Greece,  situate  to  the  east  of 
Acarnania.  The  most  ancient  accounts  which  can  be 
traced  respecting  this  region,  represent  it  as  formerly 
possessed  by  the  Curetes,  and  from  them  it  first  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Curetis.  (Strab.,  465.)  A  change 
was  subsequently  effected  by  ^Etolus,  the  son  of  En- 
dymion,  who  arrived  from  Elis  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
at  the  head  of  a  band  of  followers,  and,  having  defeat- 
ed the  Curetes  in  several  actions,  forced  them  to  aban- 
don their  country  (vid.  Acarnania),  and  gave  the  ter- 
ritories which  they  had  left  the  name  of  ^Etolia. 
{Ephor.  ap.  Strab.,  463. — Pautan.,  6,  1.)  Homer 
represents  the  ^Etolians  as  a  hardy  and  warlike  race, 
engaged  in  frequent  conflicts  with  the  Curetes.  He 
informs  us,  also,  that  they  took  part  in  the  siege  of 
Troy,  under  the  command  of  Thoas  their  chief,  and 
often  alludes  to  their  prowess  in  the  field.  (//.,  9, 
527 ;  2,  638,  dec.)  Mythology  has  conferred  a  de- 
cree of  celebrity  and  interest  on  this  portion  of  Greece, 
from  the  story  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and  the  exploits 
•  of  Meleager  and  Tydcus,  with  those  of  other  ^Etolian 
warriors  of  the  heroic  age ;  but,  whatever  may  have 
contributed  to  give  renown  to  this  province,  Thueydi- 
des (1,  5)  assures  us,  that  the  ^Etolians,  in  general, 
like  most  of  the  northwestern  clans  of  the  Grecian 
continent,  long  preserved  the  wild  and  uncivilized 
kabits  of  a  barbarous  age.  The  more  remote  tribes  I 
ft8 


were  especially  distinguished  for  the  uncouthness  of 
their  language  and  the  ferocity  of  their  habits.  (Thu- 
eyd.,  3,  94.)    In  this  historian's  time  they  had  as  yet 
made  no  figure  among  the  leading  republics  of  Greece, 
and  are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  war 
which  he  undertook  to  narrate.  '  From  him  we  learn 
that  the  ^Etolians  favoured  the  interests  of  the  Lace- 
demonians, probably  more  from  jealousy  of  the  Athe- 
nians, whom  they  wished  to  dislodge  from  Naupactus, 
than  from  any  friendship  they  bore  to  the  former.  The 
possession  of  that  important  place  held  out  induce- 
ments to  the  Athenians,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  war, 
to  attempt  the  occupation,  if  not  the  ultimate  conquest, 
of  all  iEtolia :  the  expedition,  however,  though  ably 
planned,  and  conducted  by  Demosthenes  himself,  pro. 
ved  signally  disastrous.    We  scarcely  find  any  subse- 
quent mention  of  the  .Etolians  during  the  more  im- 
portant transactions  which,  for  upward  of  a  century, 
occupied  the  different  states  of  Greece.    We  may 
collect,  however,  that  they  were  at  that  time  engaged 
in  perpetual  hostilities  with  their  neighbours  the  Acar- 
nanians.    On  the  death  of  Philip  and  the  accession  of 
Alexander,  the  jEtolians  exhibited  symptoms  of  hos- 
tile feelings  towards  the  young  monarch  (Diod.  Sic., 
17,  3),  which,  together  with  the  assistance  they  afford- 
ed to  the  confederate  Greeks  in  the  Lamiac  war,  d  re  w 
upon  them  the  vengeance  of  Antipater  and  Craterus, 
wno,  with  a  powerful  army,  invaded  their  country,which 
they  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword.    The  ^Etolians, 
on  this  occasion,  retired  to  their  mountain-fastnesses, 
where  they  intrenched  themselves  until  the  ambitious 
designs  of  Pcrdiccas  forced  the  Macedonian  generals 
to  evacuate  their  territory.    {Diod.  Sic,  18,  25.)  If 
the  accounts  Pausanias  has  followed  are  correct, 
Greece  was  afterward  mainly  indebted  to  the  ^Eto- 
lians  for  her  deliverance  from  a  formidable  irruption  of 
the  Gauls,  who  had  penetrated  into  Phocis  and  Alto- 
lia.    On  being  at  length  compelled  to  retreat,  these 
barbarians  were  so  vigorously  pursued  by  the  iEto- 
lians,  that  scarcely  any  of  them  escaped.  (Pausan., 
10,  23.— Polyb.,  9,  *0.)    From  this  time  we  find 
iEtolia  acquiring  a  degree  of  importance  among  the 
other  states  of  Greece,  to  vrhich  it  had  never  aspired 
during  the  brilliant  days  of  Sparta  and  Athens ;  but 
these  republics  were  now  on  the  decline,  while  north- 
ern Greece,  after  the  example  of  Macedonia,  was  train- 
ing up  a  numerous  and  hardy  population  to  the  prac- 
tice of  war.    It  is  rarely,  however,  that  history  has  to 
record  achievements  or  acts  of  policy  honourable  to 
the  iEtolians  :  unjust,  rapacious,  and  without  faith  or 
religion,  they  attached  themselves  to  whatever  side  the 
hope  of  gain  and  plunder  allured  them,  which  they 
again  forsook  in  favour  of  a  richer  prize  whenever  the 

temptation  presented  itself.    (Polyb.,  2,  45  and  46  . 

Id.,  4,  67.)  We  thus  find  them  leagued  with  Alex- 
ander of  Epirus,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus,  for  the  purpose 
of  dismembering  Acarnania,  and  seizing  upon  its  cities 
and  territory*  (Polyb.,  2,  45  —  Id.,  9,  34  )  Again 
with  Clcomenes,  in  the  hope  of  overthrowing  the 
Achcan  confederacy.  (Polyb.,  2,  45.)  Frustrated, 
however,  in  these  designs  by  the  able  counsels  of  Ara- 
tus,  and  the  judicious  and  liberal  policy  of  Antigonua 
Doson,  they  renewed  their  attempts  on  the  death  of 
that  prince,  and  carried  their  arms  into  the  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  which  gave  rise  to  the  social  war,  so  ably  de- 
scribed by  Potybius.  This  seems  to  have  consisted 
rather  in  predatory  incursions  and  sudden  attacks  on 
both  sides,  than  in  a  regular  and  systematic  plan  of* 
operations.  The  yEtohans  suffered  severely ;  for 
Philip,  the  Macedonian  king,  whose  youth  they  had  de- 
spised, advanced  into  the  heart  of  jEtolia  at  the  head 
of  a  considerable  force,  and  avenged,  by  sacking  and 
plundering  Thermos,  their  chief  city,  the  sacrilegious 
attack  made  by  them  on  Dodona,  and  also  the  capture 
of  Dium  in  Macedonia.  (Polyb.,  5,  7,  stqq.)  When 
I  the  Romans,  already  hard  pressed  by  the  second  Pu.- 
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nfc  war,  then  raging  in  Italy,  found  themselves  threat- 
coed  on  the  tide  of  Greece  by  the  secret  treaty  con- 
cluded by  the  King  of  Macedon  with  Hannibal,  they 
saw  the  advantage  of  an  alliance  with  the  iEtolians  in 
order  to  avert  the  storm  ;  and.  though  it  might  reflect 
but  little  credit  on  their  policy,  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  to  (arm  a  league  with  a  people  of  such  question- 
able character,  the  soundness  of  judgment  which  dic- 
tated the  measure  cannot  be  doubted  ,  since  they  were 
thus  enabled,  with  a  small  fleet  and  an  army  under  the 
command  of  M.  Valerius  Lcvinus,  to  keep  in  check 
the  whole  of  the  Macedonian  force,  and  effectually  to 
preclude  Philip  from  affording  aid  to  the  Carthagin- 
ttiu  in  Italy.    (Lav,  26,  24.)    The  ^Etolians  also 
proved  very  useful  allies  to  the  Romans  in  the  Mace- 
donian wax,  during  which  they  displayed  much  zeal 
and  activity,  particularly  in  the  battle  of  Cynosccpba- 
U-.  where  their  cavalry  greatly  distinguished  itself,  and 
coatriboted  essentially  to  that  decisive  victory.  (Lt'v., 
33. 7  )   On  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  -EtoBans  flat- 
tered themselves  that  their  exertions  in  favour  of  the 
Romans  would  be  rewarded  with  a  share  of  the  prov- 
inces taken  from  the  enemy.    But  the  crafty  Romans 
considered  -f^olia  already  sufficiently  powerful  to  ren- 
der any  considerable  addition  to  its  territory  impolitic, 
and  even  dangerous.    The  -Etolians  were,  at  this 
time,  no  longer  confined  within  the  narrow  limits 
which  the  cany  history  of  Greece  assigns  to  them,  but 
had  extended  their  dominions  on  the  west  and  north- 
west as  rar  as  Eptrus,  where  they  were  in  possession 
of  Ambracia,  leaving  to  Acarnama  a  few  towns  only 
on  the  coast :  towards  the  north,  they  occupied  the  dis- 
tricts of  Amnhjfochia  and  Aperantia,  a  great  portion  of 
Daiopia,  ana,  from  their  connexion  with  Athamantia, 
their  influence  in  that  direction  was  felt  even  to  the 
borders  of  Macedonia.    On  the  side  of  Thessaly  they 
had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  country  of  the 
.Eoianet,  a  large  portion  of  Phthiotis,  with  the  can- 
tons of  the  MeTians  and  Trachinians.    On  the  coast 
they  had  gained  the  whole  of  the  Locrian  shore  to  the 
Crisssan  Gulf,  including  Naupactus.    In  short,  they 
wanted  bat  little  to  give  them  the  dominion  over  the 
whole  of  Northern  Greece.    The  Romans,  therefore, 
satisfied  with  having  humbled  and  weakened  the  Ma- 
cedonian prince,  still  left  him  power  enough  to  check 
and  curb  the  arrogant  and  ambitious  projects  of  this 
t*3ple    The  -Ctolians  appear  to  have  keenly  felt  the . 
^appointment  of  their  expectations.   (Li».,  33,  13 
*ad -U  )   They  now  saw  all  the  consequences  of  the 
faak  they  had  committed,  in  opening  for  the  Romans 
a  way  io  Greece ;  but,  too  weak  of  themselves  to  eject 
these  formidable  intruders,  they  turned  their  thoughts 
towards  Aaiioehus,  king  of  Syria,  whom  they  induced 
to  come  over  into  that  country,  this  monarch  having 
been  already  urged  to  the  same  course  by  Hannibal. 
[Ut .  33.  33.)   With  the  assistance  of  this  new  ally, 
they  nude  a  bold  attempt  to  seize  at  once  the  three 
important  towns  of  Demetrias,  Lacedsmon,  and  Chal- 
ets, in  which  they  partly  succeeded ;  and,  had  Antio- 
cbus  prosecuted  the  war  as  vigorously  as  it  was  com- 
menced. Greece,  in  all  probability,  would  have  been 
saved,  and  Italy  might  again  have  seen  Hannibal  in 
her  territories  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army  ;  but  a 
■mgle  defeat  at  Thennopyla?  crushed  the  hopes  of  the 
coahtaon.  and  drove  the  feeble  Antiochus  back  into 
Asia.   (Lir„  36,  19.)    The  iEtolians,  deserted  by 
their  ally,  remained  alone  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  fbe.    Heraclea,  Naupactus,  and  Ambracia  were 
a>  turn  besieged  and  taken ;  and  no  other  resource  be- 
er, Is  ft.  they  were  forced  to  sue  for  peace.    This  was 
pjfed  A.C.C.  563;  but  on  conditions  that  for  ever 
!itV4ed  their  pride,  crippled  their  strength,  and  left 
them  In;  the  semblance  of  a  republic.    (Lip.,  38,  II. 
—Poty^,  Frag  .  22, 13  ) — The  JStolian  polity  appears  j 
to  ha»e  consisted  of  a  federal  government,  somewhat 
tiaiihr  lo  the  Achxan  league.    Deputies  from  the] 


several  states  met'  in  a  common  assembly,  called  Pan, 
etolium,  and  formed  one  republic  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  praetor  The  officer  was  chosen  annually ; 
and  upon  him  devolved  more  especially  the  direction 
of  military  affairs,  subject,  however,  to  the  authority 
of  the  national  assembly.  Besides  this,  there  was 
also  a  more  select  council  called  Apocleti.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  chief  magistrate,  we  hear  of  other  officers, 
such  as  a  general  of  cavalry  and  a  public  secretary 
(Lip.,  31,  29—Polyb.,  4,  5—  Id.,  Frag.,  22,  15.— 
Ttttmann,  Grteekuek.  Staatsvcrfass.,  p.  386,  seqq.) — 
The  following  are  the  limits  of  -Etoha,  according  to 
Strabo  (450).  To  the  west  it  was  separated  from  Acar- 
nania  by  the  Achelous;  to  the  north  it  bordered  on  the 
mountain  districts  occupied  by  the  Athamanes,  Dolo- 
pes,  and  -Eniancs ;  to  the  cast  it  was  contiguous  to 
the  country  of  the  Locri  Ozobs,  and,  more  to  the 
ndrth,  to  that  of  the  Dorians ;  on  the  south  it  was 
washed-  by  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  The  same  geogra- 
pher informs  us,  that  it  was  usual  to  divide  the  country 
within  these  boundaries  into  iEtolia  Anhqua  and 
Epictetus.  The  former  extended  along  the  coast  from 
the  Acholous  to  Calydon ;  and  included  also  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  rich  champaign  country  along  the 
Achelous  as  far  as  Stratus.  This  an  pears  to  have 
been  the  situation  chosen  by  <£to)us  for  his  first  set- 
tlement. The  latter,  as  its  name  implies,  was  a  ter- 
ritory subsequently  acquired,  and  comprehended  the 
most  mountainous  and  least  fertile  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince, stretching  towards  the  Athamanes  on  the  north 
side,  and  the  Locri  Oiolc  on  the  eastern.  {Cramer' $ 
Ancient  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  60,  seqq.)  <£tolia  was,  in 
general,  a  rough  and  mountainous  country.  (Compare. 
Hobhouse,  Journey,  etc..  Letter  16,  vol.  1,  p.  189, 
Am.  ed.—PouquevUU,  Voyage,  dec,  vol.  3,  p.  231.) 
Some  parts,  however,  were  remarkable  for  their  fertil- 
ity; such  as,  1.  The  large  -Etolian  field  (A/ruAwv 
xe6iov  fitya. — Dionys.  Perieg.,  v.  432).  2.  Parach- 
cloitis.  or  the  fruitful  region  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ache- 
lous, formed  from  the  mud  brought  down  by  the  river, 
and  drained,  or,  according  to  the  legend,  torn  by  Her- 
cules from  the  river- god!  (Vid.  Achelous  )  3.  The 
Lclantian  field,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Evenus.  ( Kruse, 
Hellas,  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p.  189,  seqq  ) 

AZtqlvb,  son  of  Endymion  (the  founder  of  Elis), 
and  of  Neis,  or.  according  to  others,  Iphianassa.  Hav- 
ing accidentally  killed  Apis,  son  of  Phoroneus,  he  fled 
with  a  band  of  followers  into  the  country  of  the  Cu- 
rctes,  which  received  from  him  the  name  of  ^Etolia. 
(Apollod,  1,  7,  5  — Kid.  JSlolia.) 

AZx,  I.  a  rocky  island  between  Tenos  and  Chios, 
deriving  its  name  from  its  resemblance  to  a  goat 
(ai£).  "  >•  ft&id  by  some  to  have  given  the  appella- 
tion of  "^Egcan"  (Aiyalov)  to  the  sea  in  which  it 
stood.  (Phn.,  4,  1 1.)— II  The  goat  that  suckled  Ju- 
piter, changed  into  a  constellation. 

ArxE,  Cn.  Domitius,  an  orator  during  the  reigns 
of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero.  He  was 
born  at  Nemausus  (Numct),  B.C.  15  or  16,  of  ob- 
scure parents,  and  not,  as  some  maintain  (FaydU,  Re- 
marque*  sur  Virgile),  of  the  Domitian  line.  After 
receiving  a  good  education  in  his  native  city,  he  re. 
moved,  at  an  early  age,  to  Rome,  where  he  subse- 
quently distinguished  himself  by  his  talents  at  the  bar, 
and  rose  to  high  honours  under  Tiberius.  His  ser- 
vices as  an  informer,  however,  most  of  all  endeared 
him  to  the  reigning  prince,  and  in  this  infamous  trade 
he  numbered  among  his  victims  Claudia  Pulchra,  the 
cousin  of  Agrippina,  and  Q.  Varus,  son  of  the  former. 
A  skilful  flatterer,  he  managed  to  preserve  all  his  fa- 
vour under  the  three  emperors  who  came  after  Tibe- 
rius, and  finally  died  of  intemperance  under  the  last 
of  the  three,  Nero,  A.D  59.  He  was  the  preceptor 
of  Quintilian,  who  has  left  a  very  favourable  account 
of  his  oratorical  abilities.  (Tacitus,  Ann.,  4, 52. — Id. 
ibid.,  14,  19.— Quintd.,  5,  7.) 
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Aphakia.    Vtd.  Supplement. 

AriAKiA  Gexs.    Vtd.  Supplement. 

Apbanii'8,  I.  a  Latin  comic  poet,  who  flourished 
about  100  B.C.  Cicero  (Brut.,  46)  says  that  he  imita- 
ted C.  Titius,  and  praises  him  for  acuteness  of  percep- 
tion, as  well  as  for  an  easy  style.  ("  Homo  perargvtus, 
tn  fabulis  auidem  eliam,  ut  scttis,  disertus")  Horace 
speaks  of  him  as  an  imitator  of  Menander.  (Eput , 
2,  1,  57. — Compare  Cie.,  de  Fin,  1,  3.)  Afranius 
himself  admits,  in  his  CompttaUs,  that  he  derived 
many  even  of  his  plots  from  Menander  and  other 
Greek  writers.  In  other  instances,  however,  he  made 
the  manners  and  customs  of  his  own  country  the  basis 
of  his  pieces.  Quintilian  (10,  1,  100)  praises  the  tal- 
ents ot  Afranius,  but  censures  him,  at  the  same  time, 
for  his  frequent  and  disgusting  obscenities.  Of  all  his 
works,  only  some  titles,  and  266  verses  remain,  whiph 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Corpus  Potlarum  of  Maittaire, 
and  have  also  been  published  by  Dothe  and  Neukirch 
(Bahr,  Gesch.  Rom.  Lit ,  vol.  1,  n.  1 11. — Schoit,  Htst. 
Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  1,  p.  139.) — II.  Nepos,  a  commander 
who  had  served  under  Pompey,  and  was  named  by  him 
consul,  A-U.C.  694,  a  period  when  Pompey  was  be- 
ginning to  dread  the  power  and  ambition  of  Cesar. 
Afranius,  however,  performed  nothing  remarkable  at 
this  particular  time,  having  a  distaste  lor  public  attain. 
Fourteen  years  later,  when  Pompey  and  Cesar  had 
come  to  an  open  rupture,  Afranius  was  in  Spain,  as  the 
lieutenant  of  the  former,  along  with  Petreius,  who  held 
a  similar  appointment.  Cesar  entered  the  country  at 
this  period,  and  the  two  lieutenants,  uniting  their  for- 
ces, awaited  his  approach  in  an  advantageous  position 
near  Ilerda  (the  modern  Lenda).  Cesar  was  defeat- 
ed in  the  first  action,  and  two  dayB  afterward  saw 
himself  blockaded,  as  it  were,  in  his  very  camp,  by  the 
sudden  rise  of  the  two  rivers  between  which  it  was 
situate.  His  genius,  however,  triumphed  over  every 
obstacle,  and  he  eventually  compelled  the  two  lieu- 
tenants of  Pompey  to  submit  without  a  second  encoun- 
ter. They  disbanded  their  troops  and  returned  to  It- 
aly,  after  having  promised  never  to  bear  arms  against 
Cesar  for  the  future.  Afranius,  however,  either  for- 
getful of  his  word,  or  having  in  some  way  released 
himself  from  the  obligation  he  had  assumed,  took  part 
with  Pompey  in  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  being  intrust- 
ed with  the  command  of  tlie  right  wing,  although  his 
capitulation  in  Spain  had  laid  him  open  to  the  charge 
of  having  betrayed  the  interests  of  his  chief.  After  the 
battle  oirhapsus,  Afranius  and  Faustus  Sylla  moved 
along  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  a  small  body  of  troops, 
in  the  design  of  passing  over  to  Spain,  and  joining  the 
remains  of  Pompey 's  party  in  that  quarter.  They  were 
encountered,  however,  by  Sittius,  one  of  the  partisans 
of  Cesar,  who  defeated  and  made  them  prisoners.  It 
was  the  intention  of  Sittius  to  have  saved  their  lives, 
but  they  were  both  massacred  by  his  soldiers.  (Cas., 
Bell  Civ.,  1,  38  —  Ctc  ,  ep.  ad  Ait.,  1,  18  —  Plat.,  Vu. 
Pomp— Sudan.,  Vu.  Cat.,  M.—Plorus,  4,  2.) — III. 
Potitus,  a  plebeian,  in  the  reign  of  Caligula,  who,  in  a 
spirit  of  foolish  flattery,  bound  himself  by  an  oath  that 
he  would  depart  from  existence  in  case  the  emperor 
recovered  from  a  dangerous  malady  under  which  be 
was  labouring.  Caligula  was  restored  to  health,  and 
Potitus  compelled  to  fulfil  his  oath.  (Dio  Cass.,  59, 
8. — Compare  the  remarks  of  Rcimar,  ad  loc ,  on  the 
belief  prevalent  throughout  the  ancient  world  that  the 
Ufe  of  an  individual  could  be  prolonged  if  another 
Vould  lay  down  his  own  in  its  stead.) 

Africa,  one  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  ancient 
world,  known  to  history  for  upward  of  three  thousand 
years  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  its  ancient  celebrity,  and 
notwithstanding  its  vicinity  to  Europe,  still  in  a  great 
measure  eluding  the  examination  of  science.  Modern 
observation  ana  discoveries  make  it  to  be  a  vast  penin- 
sula, 5000  miles  in  length,  and  almost  4600  in  breadth, 
presenting  in  an  area  of  nearly  1 3,430,000  square  miles, 


few  long  or  easily-navigated  rivers — The  Greeks 
would  seem  to  have  been  acquainted,  from  a  very  ear- 
ly period,  with  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  this  coun- 
try, since  every  brisk  north  wind  would  carry  their 
vessels  to  its  shores.    Hence  we  find  Homer  already 
evincing  a  knowledge  of  this  portion  of  the  continent 
(Od.,  4,  84.)    A  tawny-coloured  population  roamed 
along  this  extensive  region,  to  whom  the  name  of  Lib- 
yans (Xi6vtc)  was  given' by  the  Greeks,  a  corruption, 
probably,  of  some  native  term  ;  while  the  country  oc- 
cupied by  them  was  denominated  Libya  (b  AtCvrj) 
To  this  same  coast  belonged,  in  strictness,  the  lower 
portion  of  Egypt ;  but  the  name  of  this  latter  region 
had  reached  the  Greeks  as  early  as,  if  not  earlier  than, 
that  of  Libya,  and  the  two  therefore  remained  always 
disunited.    Egypt,  in  consequence,  was  regarded  as  a 
separate  country,  until  the  now  firmly-established  idea 
of  three  continents  superinduced  the  necessity  of  at- 
taching it  to  one  of  the  three    By  some,  therefore,  it 
was  considered  as  a  part  of  Asia,  while  others  made 
the  Nile  the  dividing  limit,  and  assigned  part  of  1  jbya 
to  Egypt,  while  the  portion  east  of  the  Nile  was  made 
to  belong  to  the  Asiatic  continent.    As  regarded  the 
extent  of  Libya  inland,  but  little  was  at  that  time  known . 
Popular  belief  made  the  African  continent  of  small  di- 
mensions, and  supposed  it  to  be  washed  on  the  south 
by  the  great  river  Oceanus,  which  encircled  also  the 
whole  of  what  was  then  supposed  to  be  the  flat  and 
circular  disk  of  the  earth.    In  this  state,  or  very  nearly 
so,  Herodotus  found  the  geographical  knowledge  and 
opinions  of  his  contemporaries.    The  historian  oppo- 
ses many  of  the  speculations  of  the  day  on  this  subject 
(4, 36,  stqq.) ;  be  rejects  the  earth-encompassing  Oce- 
anus, as  well  as  the  idea  that  the  earth  was  round  as 
if  made  by  a  machine.    He  condemns  also  the  division 
into  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  on  account  of  the  great 
disproportion  of  these  regions.    Compelled,  however, 
to  acquiesce  in  the  more  prevalent  opinions  of  the  day, 
he  recognises  Libya  as  distinct  from  Egypt,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  makes  the  Nile  the  dividing  line, 
though,  from  his  own  private  conviction,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  he  himself  takes  for  the  eastern  limit  of 
Africa  what  is  regarded  as  such  at  the  present  day 
None  of  the  later  geographers,  down  to  the  time  of 
Ptolemy,  appear  to  have  disturbed  this  arrangement 
Eratosthenes,  Timosthcnes,  and  Artemidorus,  all  adopt 
it ;  Strabo  also  does  the  same,  though  he  considers 
the  Arabian  Gulf,  with  the  isthmus  to  the  north,  as  af- 
fording the  far  more  natural  boundary  on  the  cant.  As 
Alcxandrea,  however,  was  built  to  the  west  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  the  canal  which  led  off  to  this  city 
was  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
continent,  and  hence  we  find  the  city  belonging  on  one 
side  to  Libya,  and  on  the  other  to  Asia.  (Hieraclcs, 
Bellum  Alexandr.,  c.  14.)    The  Romans,  as  in  most 
of  their  other  geographical  views,  followed  here  also 
the  usages  of  the  Greeks,  and  hence  Mela  (I,  1)  re- 
marks, •'  Quod  terrarum  yacet  a  jrcto  ad  Atlum,  Af- 
rtcam  toeamus."    As,  however,  in  their  subdivisioni* 
of  territory,  the  district  of  Martnarica  was  added  to  the 
government  of  Africa,  they  began  gradually  to  contract 
the  limits  of  Libya,  and  to  consider  the  Catabalhmus 
Magnus  as  the  dividing  point.    Hence  we  find  the 
same  Mela  remarking  (1,  8),     Calabathmus,  raids 
devcxa  tn  Mgyptum,  fintt  AJrxcam!"    In  consequence 
of  this  new  arrangement,  Egypt  on  both  sides  of  the 
Nile  began  to  be  reckoned  a  part  of  the  continent  of 
Asia.    ("  AZgyptus  Asia  prima  pars,  inter  Catabath- 
mum  tt  Arabas" — Mela,  1,  9.)    Ptolemy  laid  aside, 
in  his  day,  all  these  arbitrary  points  of  separation,  and, 
assuming  the  Arabian  Gulf  as  the  true  and  natural  di- 
viding line  on  the  cast,  made  Egypt  a  part  of  Africa, 
and  added  to  the  same  continent  the  whole  western 
coast  of  the  same  gulf,  which  had  before  been  regard- 
ed as  an  appendage  of  Arabia.    (Mannert,  10,  pt.  2, 
p.  1,  stqq.y— The  name  of  Africa  seems  to  have  been 
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originally  applied  by  the  Romans  to  the  country  around 
Carthage,  the  first  part  of  the  continent  with  which 
they  became  acquainted,  and  the  appellation  is  said  to 
have  been  derived  from  a  small  Carthaginian  district 
on  the  northern  coast,  called  Fngt.    (Ruter,  Erdkun- 
it,  I,  p.  955,  24  ed.)    Hence,  even  when  the  name 
had  become  applied  to  the  whole  continent,  there  still 
remained,  in  Roman  geography,  the  district  of  Africa 
Proper,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  corresponding  to 
the  m>Ji»rn  kingdom  of  Tunis,  with  part  of  that  of  Trip- 
oli.   The  term  Libya,  on  the  other  hand,  though  used 
by  the  Greeks  to  designate  the  entire  country,  became 
limited  with  the  Romans  to  a  part  merely  ;  and  thus 
we  have  with  the  latter,  the  region  of  Libya,  extending 
along  the  coast  from  the  Greater  Syrtis  to  Egypt,  and 
stretching  inland  to  the  deserts. — The  knowledge 
whk-h  Herodotus  possessed  of  this  continent  was  far 
from  extensive.    He  considered  Africa  as  terminating 
north  of  the  equinoctial  line ;  and,  even  in  these  nar- 
row limits.  Egypt  alone,  ranking  it  as  a  part  of  Africa 
in  fact,  is  clearly  described.    If  we  exclude  Egypt,  the 
acquaintance  possessed  by  the  historian  relative  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  continent,  and  which  is  founded  on 
the  information  imparted  by  others,  follows  merely 
three  lines  of  direction  :  one  proceeds  along  the  Nile, 
and  reaches  probably  the  limit  of  modem  discoveries 
in  that  quarter  -,  another,  leaving  the  temple  and  Oasis 
of  Amnion,  loses  itself  in  the  great  desert ;  while  a 
third  advances  alon«  the  Mediterranean  coast  as  far  as 
the  environs  of  Carthage.    (Mailc-Brun,  1,  p.  26, 
Brussels  ed)    The  natives  of  Africa  are  divided  by 
Herodotus  into  two  races,  the  Africans,  or,  to  adopt 
the  Greek,  phraseology,  Libyans,  and  the  .Ethiopians  ; 
one  possessing  the  northern,  the  other  the  southern 
part  (4,  197).    By  these  appear  to  be  meant  the 
Moors,  and  the  Negroes,  or  the  darker-coloured  nations 
of  the  interior.    The  common  boundary  of  the  Afri- 
cans and  ^Ethiopians  in  ancient  times  may  be  placed 
at  the  southern  border  of  the  Great  Desert.  Hanno 
found  the  .Ethiopians  in  possession  of  the  western 
coast,  about  the  parallel  of  19°;  and  Pliny  (5,  31) 
places  them  at  live  journeys  beyond  Ccrne.    At  pres- 
ent the  negroes  arc  not  found  higher  up  than  the  Sen- 
egal river,  or  about  17°,  and  that  only  in  the  inland 
part*.    {Rennell,  Geography  of  Herodotus,  p.  427, 
seqq  )    Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  indeterminate 
than  the  terms  -Ethiopia  and  .Ethiopian ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  many  distinct  races  were  included  under 
the  Utter  denomination.  ( Vtd.  .Ethiopia  )  The  whole 
of  Africa,  exespt  where  it  is  joined  to  Asia,  was  known 
by  the  ancwml*  in  general  to  be  surrounded  by  the  sea ; 
but  of  its  general  figure  and  extension  towards  the  south 
they  had  no  accurate  knowledge.    There  is  strong  rea- 
son, however,  to  believe,  that,  at  an  era  anterior  to  the 
earliest  records  of  history,  the  circumnavigation  of  Af- 
rica was  accomplished  by  the  Phoenicians  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Necho,  king  of  Egypt.    Herodotus,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  this  interesting 
tact,  speaking  of  the  peninsular  figure  of  the  continent 
of  Africa,  says  (4,  42) :  "  ThiB  discovery  was  first 
made  by  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  as  far  as  we  arc  able 
to  judge.    When  he  had  desisted  from  opening  the 
filial  that  leads  from  the  Nile  to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  he 
sent  certain  Phoenicians  in  ships,  with  orders  to  pass 
by  the  Columns  of  Hercules  into  the  sea  that  lies  to 
the  north  of  Africa,  and  then  to  return  to  Egypt. 
These  Phoenicians  thereupon  set  sail  from  the  Red 
Sea,  and  entered  into  the  Southern  Ocean.    On  the 
approach  of  autumn,  they  landed  in  Africa,  and  planted 
vxoe  jrrain  in  the  quarter  to  which  they  had  come : 
«Wti  this  was  ripe  and  they  had  cut  it  down,  they  put 
w>  *e%  again     Having  spent  two  years  in  this  way, 
they  in  the  third  passei  1  the  Col  umns  of  Hercules,  and 
returned  to  Egypt.    Their  relation  may  obtain  credit 
front  others,  but  to  me  it  seems  impossible  to  be  be- 
Uevel ;  for  they  affirmed,  that,  as  they  sailed  around 


the  coast  of  Africa,  they  had  the  sun  on  their  right 
hand. "  The  report  which  Herodotus  thought  so  strange 
-as  to  throw  discredit  on  the  whole  narrative,  namely, 
that  in  passing  round  Africa  the  navigators  had  the 
sun  to  the  right,  affords  to  us,  as  has  been  well  re- 
marked, the  strongest  presumption  in  favour  of  its  truth, 
since  this  never  could  have  been  imagined  in  an  age 
when  astronomy  was  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  Pharni-  • 
cians  must  of  course  have  had  the  sun  on  their  right  after 
having  passed  the  line.  {Larcher,  ad  Herod.,  I.  c. — 
vol.  3,  p.  458. — Compare  Rennell,  Geography  of  He- 
rodotus, p.  718.)  Many  writers,  however,  have  la- 
boured to  prove  that  the  voyage,  in  all  probability, 
never  took  place ;  that  the  time  in  which  it  is  said  to 
have  been  performed  was  too  short  for  such  an  enter- 
rise  at  that  early  day  ;  in  a  word,  that  the  undcrta- 
ing  was  altogether  beyond  any*  means  which  nav- 
igation at  that  era  could  command.  (GosseUm,  Re- 
cherches,  ice,  vol.  1,  p.  199,  seqq.  — Mannert,  1,  p. 
21,  seqq.  —  Malte-Brun,  1,  p.  30.)  But  the  learn- 
ed arguments  of  Rcnnell  impart  to  the  tradition  a 
strong  aspect  of  probability.  (Rennell,  Geography 
of  Herodotus,  p.  672,  seqq.  —  Compare  Larcher,  ad 
Herod,  I.  c,  vol.  3,  p.  458,  seqq.  —  Murray,  Account 
of  Discoveries  in  Africa,  1,  p.  10,  seqa.)  The  date 
of  this  first  circumnavigation  of  Africa  is  supposed  to 
be  about  600  B.C.  In  that  rude  stage  of  the  art  of 
navigation,  however,  the  knowledge  of  a  passage  by 
the  Southern  Ocean  was  as  unavailable  for  any  mer- 
cantile or  practical  purposes,  as  the  discovery  of  a  north- 
west passage  in  modern  days.  The  precarious  and 
tardy  nature  of  the  voyage,  as  well  as  the  great  expense 
attending  it,  would  necessarily  preclude  it  s  being  made 
the  channel  of  a  regular  commerce ;  nor  was  there  any 
sufficient  inducement  for  repeating  the  attempt,  as  the 
articles  of  merchandise  most  in  request  were  to  be  had 
much  nearer  home.  Exaggerated  representations, 
moreover,  of  the  frightful  coast,  and  of  the  stonny  and 
boundless  ocean  into  which  it  projected,  would  natu- 
rally concur  in  intimidating  future  adventurers.  Ac- 
cordingly, wo  arc  informed  by  Herodotus  (4. 43),  that 
Sataspes,  a  Persian  nobleman,  who  was  condemned  by 
Xerxes  to  be  impaled,  had  his  sentence  commuted  fur 
the  task  of  sailing  round  the  African  continent.  He 
made  the  attempt  from  the  west,  passing  the  Col- 
umns of  Hercules,  and  sailing  southward  along  the 
western  coast  for  several  months ;  till  baffled  probably 
by  the  adverse  winds  and  currents,  or  finding  himself 
carried  out  into  an  immense  and  apparently  boundless 
sea,  he  in  despair  abandoned  the  enterprise  as  imprac- 
ticable, and  returned  by  tho  way  of  the  Straits  to  Egypt , 
upon  which  the  monarch  ordered  the  original  sentence 
to  be  executed  upon  him.  These  attempts  to  circum- 
navigate Africa  were  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
most  powerful  monarchs  of  the  age  ;  the  next  was  un- 
dertaken by  a  private  adventurer.  Wc  are  informed 
by  Strabo  (98),  who  cites  Posidonius  as  his  authority, 
that  a  certain  Eudoxus,  a  native  of  Cyzicus,  having 
been  deputed  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  convey  their  sol- 
emn offering  to  the  Isthmian  celebration  at  Corinth, 
went,  after  having  executed  this  commission,  to  Egypt, 
and  had  several  conferences  with  the  reigning  monarch, 
Euergctcs  II.,  and  also  with  his  ministers,  respecting 
various  topics,  but  particularly  concerning  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Nile  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  This 
man  was  an  enthusiast  in  topographical  researches,  and 
not  wanting  in  erudition.  It  happened  that,  about  this 
same  time,  the  guard-vessels  on  the  coast  of  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf  picked  up  an  Indian,  whom  they  found  alone 
in  a  bark  and  half  dead.  He  was  brought  to  the  king ; 
but  no  one  understanding  his  language,  the  monarch 
ordered  him  to  be  instructed  in  Greek ;  and  when  he 
couiil  speak  the  tongue,  the  Indian  stated  that,  having 
set  sail  from  the  coast  of  India,  he  had  lost  his  way, 
and  had  seen  all  his  companions  perish  through  famine 
Ho  promised,  if  the  king  would  send  him  bark,  to  show 
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the  way  to  India  to  thorn  whom  the  monarch  should 
charge  with  this  commission.  Euergctcs  assented,  and 
Eudoxus  was  one  of  those  directed  to  go  on  this  er- 
rand. He  sailed  with  a  cargo  of  various  articles  calcu- 
lated for  presents,  and  brought  back  in  exchange  aro- 
matic* and  precious  stones.  He  was  disappointed, 
however,  in  the  expectations  of  profit  which  he  had  en- 
tertained, since  the  king  appropriated  all  the  return- 
cargo  to  himself.  After  the  death  of  Euergetes,  Cleo- 
patra, his  widow,  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  and 
sent  Eudoxus  on  a  second  voyage  to  India  with  a  rich- 
er supply  of  merchandise  than  before.  On  his  return, 
he  wa»  carried  by  the  winds  to  the  coast  of  ^Ethiopia, 
where,  landing  at  several  points,  he  conciliated  the  na- 
tives by  distributing  among  them  com,  wine,  and  dried 
figs,  things  of  which  until  then  they  had  been  ignorant 
He  received  in  exchange  water  anil  guides.  He  noted 
down  also  some  words  of  their  language  ;  and  found, 
moreover,  in  this  quarter,  the  extremity  of  a  ship's  prow, 
carved  in  the  shape  of  a  horse's  head.  This  fragment, 
he  was  told,  had  belonged  to  a  shipwrecked  vessel  that 
came  from  the  west.  Having  reached  Egypt,  he  found 
the  son  of  Cleopatra  on  the  throne,  and  he  was  again 
despoiled  of  the  fruits  of  his  voyage,  being  charged 
with  having  converted  many  things  to  his  own  use. 
As  regards  the  fragment  of  the  shipwrecked  vessel 
brought  home  with  him,  he  exposed  it  in  the  market- 
place for  the  examination  of  pilots  and  masters  of  ves- 
sels, who  informed  him  that  it  must  have  belonged  to 
a  ship  from  Gades  ( Cadiz).  The  grounds  of  their  be- 
lief were  as  follows :  the  traders  of  Gades,  according 
to  them,  had  large  vessels  ;  but  the  less  wealthy,  small- 
er ones,  which  they  called  horses,  from  the  ornament 
on  their  prows,  and  which  they  used  in  fishing  along 
the  coasts  of  Mauritania  as  far  as  the  river  Lixus. 
Some  shipmasters  even  recognized  the  fragment  as  hav- 
ing  belonged  to  a  certain  vessel  of  this  class,  which, 
with  many  others,  had  attempted  to  advance  beyond 
the  Lixus,  and  had  never  after  been  heard  of.  From 
these  statements  Eudoxus  conceived  the  possibility  of 
circumnavigating  Africa  He  returned  home,  disposed 
of  all  his  effects,  and  put  to  sea  again  with  the  money 
thus  obtained,  intending  to  attempt  the  enterprise  in 
question.  Having  visited  Dicearchia,  Masailia,  and 
other  commercial  cities,  he  everywhere  announced  his 
project,  and  collected  funds  and  adventurers.  He  was 
at  length  enabled  to  equip  one  large  and  two  small  ves- 
sels, well-stored  with  provisions  and  merchandise,  man- 
ned chiefly  by  volunteers,  and  carrying,  moreover,  a 
pompous  train  of  artisans,  physicians,  and  young  slaves 
skilled  in  music.  Having  set  sail,  he  was  carried  on  his 
way  at  first  by  favourable  breezes  from  the  west.  The 
crews,  however,  became  fatigued,  and  he  was  compell- 
ed, though  reluctantly,  to  keep  nearer  the  shore,  and 
soon  experienced  the  disaster  which  he  had  dreaded, 
his  ship  grounding  on  a  sandbank.  As  the  vessel  did 
not  immediately  go  to  pieces,  he  was  enabled  to  save 
the  cargo  and  great  part  of  her  timbers.  With  the 
latter  he  constructed  another  vessel  of  the  size  of  one 
of  fifty  oars.  Resuming  his  route,  he  came  to  a  part 
inhabited  by  nations  who  spoke  the  same  language,  as 
he  thought,  with  those  on  the  eastern  coast  whom  he 
had  visited  in  his  second  voyage  from  India,  and  of 
whose  tongue  he  had  noted  down  some  words.  Hence 
he  inferred  that  these  were  a  part  of  the  great  ^Ethio- 
pian race.  The  smallness  of  his  vessels,  however,  in- 
duced him  at  length  to  return,  and  he  remarked  on  his 
way  back  a  deserted  island,  well  suppUed  with  wood 
and  water.  Having  reached  Mauritania,  he  sold  his 
vessels  and  repaired  to  the  court  of  Boechus,  and  ad- 
vised the  king  to  send  out  a  fleet  of  discovery  along 
the  coastof  Africa.  The  monarch's  friends,  however, 
inspired  him  with  the  fear  that  his  kingdom  might,  in 
this  way,  become  gradually  exposed  to  the  visits  and 
incursions  of  strangers.  He  made  fair  promises,  there- 
fore, to  Eudoxus,  but  secretly  intended  to  have  him 
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left  on  some  desert  island  ;  and  the  latter,  having  dis- 
covered this,  escaped  into  the  Roman  province,  and 
thence  passed  over  into  Spain.  Here  he  constructed 
two  vessels,  one  intended  to  keep  near  the  coast,  the 
other  to  sail  in  deep  water ;  and,  having  taken  on  board 
agricultural  implements,  various  kinds  of  grain,  and 
skilful  artificers,  he  set  sail  on  a  second  voyage,  resolv- 
ing, if  the  navigation  became  too  long,  to  winter  in  the 
island  which  he  had  previously  discovered.  At  this 
point,  unfortunately,  the  narrative  of  Posidoniua,  as 
detailed  by  Strabo,  stops  short,  leaving  us  totally  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  result.  Pomponius  Mela  (3, 9,  10)  tells 
us,  on  the  alleged  authority  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  that 
Eudoxus  actually  mode'  the  circuit  of  Africa,  adding 
some  particulars  of  the  most  fabulous  description 
respecting  the  nations  whom  he  saw.  But  no  de- 
pendanee  can  be  placed  on  this  doubtful  authority ; 
whereas  the  narrative  of  Posidonius  bears  every  mark 
of  authenticity.  (Compare  Murray,  1,  p.  13,  teqq., 
and  Malte-Brun,  1 ,  p.  68,  where  the  voyage  of  Eudoxus 
is  defended  against  the  remarks  of  Gosseliin  in  his  Re- 
cherche*, dec.,  1,  p.  217,  teqq  )  These  are  the  only 
instances  on  record  in  which  the  circumnavigation  of 
Africa  was  either  performed  or  attempted  by  the  an- 
cients. Other  voyages  were,  however,  undertaken 
with  a  view  to  the  exploration  of  certain  parts  of  its 
unknown  coasts.  The  most  memorable  is  that  per- 
formed along  the  western  coast  by  Hanno,  about  670 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  Carthaginians 
fitted  out  this  expedition  with  a  view  partly  to  coloni- 
zation and  partly  to  discovery.  The  armament  con- 
sisted of  sixty  ships,  of  fifty  oars  each,  on  board  ofwhich 
were  embarked  persons  of  both  sexes  to  the  number  of 
30,000.  After  two  days'  sail  from  the  Columns  of 
Hercules,  they  founded,  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive 
plain,  the  city  of  Thymiaterium.  In  two  days  more 
they  came  to  a  wooded  promontory,  and,  after  sailing 
round  a  bay,  founded  successively  four  other  cities. 
They  then  passed  the  mouth  of  a  great  river,  called  the 
lixus,  flowing  from  lofty  mountains  inhabited  by  in- 
hospitable ./Ethiopians,  who  lived  in  caves.  Thence 
they  proceeded  for  three  days  along  a  dtsert  coast  to  a 
small  island,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Cernc, 
and  where  they  founded  another  colony ;  and  afterward 
sailed  southward  along  the  coast,  till  their  farther  prog- 
ress was  arrested  by  the  failure  of  provisions.  {Hamt. 
Pcripl.,  in  Geogr.  Gr.  Mm.,  ed.  Gatl,  1,  p.  113, 
teqq. )  With  regard  to  the  extent  of  coast  actually  ex- 
plored by  this  expedition,  the  brief  and  indistinct  nar- 
rative affords  ample  room  for  learned  speculation  and 
controversy.  According  to  Rennell  (  Geogr.  of  Herod. , 
p.  719,  tea  a .),  the  island  of  Ceme  is  the  modern  Ar- 
guin,  the  Lixus  is  the  Senegal,  and  the  voyage  extend- 
ed a  little  beyond  Sierra  Leone.  M.  Gosseliin,  on  the 
other  hand  (Reeherches,  dec,  1,  p.  61,  teqq),  contends 
that  the  whole  course  was  along  the  coast  of  Maurita- 
nia ;  that  the  Lixus  was  the  modern  Lucot,  Ceme  was 
Fcdala,  and  the  voyage  extended  little  beyond  Cape 
Nun.  Malte-Brun  (1,  p.  33,  Bruttcis  ed.)  carries 
Hanno  as  far  as  the  bays  called  the  Gulf  dos  Mcdaio*, 
and  the  Gulf  of  GonzaJo  de  Cintra.,  on  the  shore  of  t  lie 
desert :  and  he  is  induced  to  assume  this  distance,  in 
some  degree,  from  the  fact  of  Himilco,  another  Car- 
thaginian, having  advanced  in  the  same  direction  as 
far  to  the  north  as  the  coasts  of  Britain,  a  voyage  much 
longer  and  more  perilous  than  that  said  to  have  been 
performed  by  Hanno  along  tho  African  coast.  {PUn., 
7,  67.  —  Fett.  Avten  Ora  Marti.,  ».  80,  teqq.)  A 
translation  of  the  Peri  plus,  however,  will  be  found  un- 
der the  article  Hanno,  from  which  the  student  may 
draw  his  own  conclusions. — At  a  much  later  perio<J 
this  part  of  the  coast  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  Ro- 
man conquerors.  Polybius,  the  celebrated  historian, 
was  sent  out  by  Scipio  on  an  exploratory  voyage  in 
the  same  direction  ;  but,  from  the  meager  account  pre- 
served by  Pliny,  M.  Gosseliin  infers  that  he  did  not 
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«afl  quite  bo  far  as  the  Carthaginian  navigator  had  done. 
— Let  us  now  turn  our  attention,  for  a  moment,  to  the 
interior  of  the  country.  We  have  already  alluded  in 
general  terms  to  the  knowledge  possessed  by  Herodo- 
tus of  Africa.  To  what  we  have  stated  on  this  sub- 
ject may  be  added  the  following  curious  narrative, 
which  we  receive  from  the  historian  himself  (3,  38). 
•'I  «u  also  informed."  say*  Herodotus,  "by  some 
Cyreneans,  that  in  a  journey  thev  took  to  the  oracle  of 
Amnion,  they  had  conferred  with  Etearchus,  king  of 
the  Ammoruan* ;  and  that,  among  other  things,  dis- 
cour*ing  with  him  concerning  the  source*  of  the  Nile, 
as  of  a  thing  altogether  unknown.  Etearchus  acquaint- 
ed them,  that  certain  Nasamones,  a  nation  of  Libya  in- 
halting  the  Syrtis,  and  a  tract  of  land  of  no  great  ex- 
tent eastward  of  the  Syrti*,  came  into  his  country,  and, 
being  i»ted  by  him  if  they  had  learned  anything  touch- 
ing the  Libyan  deserts,  answered  that  some  petulant 
young  men,  sons  to  divers  persons  of  great  power 
among  tbem,  had,  after  many  extravagant  actions,  rc- 
•olmj  to  send  five  of  their  number  to  the  coast  of 
Iabva.  to  see  if  they  could  make  any  farther  discov- 
eries than  others  hail  done.  The  young  men  chosen 
by  their  companions  to  make  this  expedition,  having 
fu  mi  died  themselves  with  water  and  other  necessary 
pr.mnons.  first  passed  through  the  inhabited  country  ; 
and  when  they  haft  likewise  traversed  that  region  which 
abounds  in  wiid  beasts,  they  entered  the  deserts,  ma- 
king their  way  towards  the  west.  A  fter  they  had  trav- 
elled many  days  through  the  sands,  they  at  length  saw 
some  tree*  growing  in  a  plain,  and  they  approached, 
and  began  to  gather  the  fruit  which  was  on  them  ;  and 
while  they  were  gathering,  several  little  men,  less  than 
men  of  middle  size,  came  up,  and,  having  seized  them, 
earned  them  away.  The  Nasamones  did  not  at  all 
onderrtand  what  they  said,  neither  did  they  understand 
the  speech  of  the  Nasamones.  However,  they  conduct- 
ed them  over  vast  morasses  to  a  city  built  on  a  great  river 
running  from  the  west  to  the  east,  and  abounding  in 
rroraiilc*  ;  where  the  Nasamones  found  all  the  inhab- 
itinu  black,  and  of  no  larger  size  than  their  guides. 
To  this  relation  Etearchus  added,  as  the  Cyreneans 
inured  me,  that  the  Nasamones  returned  safe  to  their 
own  country,  and  that  the  men  to  whom  they  had  thus 
eorce  were  all  enchanters."  (Compare  the  remarks 
unirr  the  article  Nasamones.)  Rennell  (Gesgr.  of 
Hrrod  .  p  432)  ob^rves.  that  it  is  extremely  probable 

according  to  the  present  state  of  our  geography,  is 
known  to  pass  by  Tom fru-ctoo,  and  thence  eastward 
through  the  centre  of  Africa  (in  effect,  the  river  com- 
mon^ known  by  the  name  of  A'lgcr).    What  ia  called 
the  inhabited  country  in  this  narrative,  he  makes  the 
same  with  the  modern  Fezzan,  in  which  also  he  finds 
the  sandy  and  desert  region  traversed  by  the  Nasa- 
monee   It  appears  certain  to  him,  as  well  as  to  tare  her, 
that  the  csty  m  question  was  the  modern  Tomkuloo. 
Make-Bran,  however  (1,  p,28.  Brunch  ed),  thinks  it 
impossible  that  Tombuctoo  can  be  the  place  alluded 
to,  rinee  it  is  separated  from  the  country  of  the  Nasa- 
monen  by  *o  many  deserts,  rivers,  and  mountains. — In 
the  days  of  Strabo,  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the 

errant*  of  Africa  was  little,  if  at  all,  improved.  The 
Mediterranean  coast  and  the  banks  of  the  Nile  were 
tiv»  only  port*  frequented  by  the  Greeks.  Their  opin- 
sm  respecting  the  continent  itself  was  that  it  formed 
*  trapezium,  or  else  that  the  coast  from  the  Columns 
of  HeTcnle*  to  Peiusium  might  be  considered  as  the 
bw«  of  a  right-angled  triangle  {Strabo,  17,  p.  835,  ed. 

0f  which  the  Nile  formed  the  perpendicular 
«:<le  extending  to  .Ethiopia  and  the  ocean,  while  the 
hypotamuae  was  the  coast  comprehended  between  the 
extremity  of  thi*  line  and  the  strait*.  The  apex  of  the 
triangle  irarhed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  habitable 
world,  sad  was  consequently  regarded  aa  inacceasiblo : 
eclares  hi*  inability  to  assi pi  any  precise 


length  to  the  continent  in  question.  His  knowledge 
of  the  western  coast  is  far  from  extensive  or  accurate. 
In  passing  the  straits,  we  find,  according  to  him,  a 
mountain  called  by  the  Greeks  Atlas,  and  by  the  bar- 
barians Dyris:  advancing  thence  towards  the  west, 
wc  see  Cape  Cotes,  and  afterward  the  city  of  Tinga, 
situate  opposite  to  Gades  in  Spain.  To  the  south  of 
Tinga  is  the  Sinus  Emporicus,  where  the  Phoenicians 
used  to  have  establishments.  After  this  the  coast 
bends  in,  and  proceeds  to  meet  the  extremity  of  the 
perpendicular  line  on  the  opposite  side.  Wc  may 
pardon  Strabo  for  too  lightly  rejecting  the  discoveries 
of  the  Carthaginians  along  the  western  coast,  since 
nothing  proves  him  to  have  read  the  periplus  of  H  anno. 
An  error,  however,  which  cannot  be  excused,  is  that 
of  placing  Mount  Atlas  directly  on  the  straits,  since  he 
might  have  learned  from  the  account  of  Poly  bins,  that 
this  mountain  was  situate  far  beyond,  on  the  western 
coast,  and  giving  name  to  the  adjacent  ocean.  With 
regard  to  the  eastern  shores  of  Africa,  Strabo  cites  a 
periplus  of  Artemidorus,  from  the  Straits  of  Dine 
(Bab-rl-Maniieb)  to  the  Southern  Horn,  which,  from 
a  comparison  of  distances  aa  given  by  Ptolemy  and 
Marinus  of  Tyre,  answers  to  Cape  RanddUnt,  to  the 
south  of  Cape  Gardafui.  (Gossellin,  Richer chet,  vol. 
1,  p.  177,  seqq.)  Here  a  desert  coast  for  a  long  time 
arrested  the  progress  of  maritime  discovery  on  the 
part  of  the  Greeks. — The  knowledge  of  the  day  then, 
respecting  the  eastern  and  western  coast  of  Africa, 
appears  to  have  extended  no  farther  than  12°  north 
latitude,  or  perhaps  13°  80'.  The  two  sides  were 
supposed  to  approximate,  and  between  the  Hcsperii 
Mtktopes  to  the  west,  and  the  Cinnanumafera  regie, 
to  the  east,  the  distance  was  supposed  to  be  compara- 
tively small.  (Strabo,  119.)  This  intervening  space 
was  exposed  to  excessive  heats,  according  to  the  com- 
mon belief,  and  which  forbade  the  traveller's  penetra- 
ting within  it*  precincts;  while,  at  a  little  distance 
beyond,  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans  were  brought 
to  unite.  The  hypothesis  which  we  have  here  stated 
made  Africa  terminate  at  about  one  half  of  its  true 
length,  and  represented  this  continent  as  much  smaller 
than  Europe.  (Ptm.,  2,  108.— /d.,  6,  33.  —  Pomp. 
Mela,  1 ,  4.)  Still  it  was  the  one  generally  adopt- 
ed by  the  Alexandrean  school.  (Eratosthenes  ap. 
Strob.,  passim. — Crates  ap.  Gemin.,  Eletn.  Attron., 
c.  13.  —Aratus,  Pkanom.,  v.  637.  —  Clcattiht*  ap. 
Gemin.,  I.  c.  —  Cleonudes,  Meteor.,  1,  8,  etc.)  On 
the  other  hand,  the  opinion  of  Hipparchus,  which  united 
eastern  Africa  to  India  {Hipp.  ap.  Strab.,6),  remained 
for  a  long  period  contemned,  until  Marinus  of  Tyre 
and  Ptolemy  had  adopted  it.  This  adoption,  however, 
did  not  prevent  the  previous  hypothesis  from  keeping 
its  ground,  in  some  measure,  in  the  west  of  Europe 
{Maxrob.,  Somn.  Scip.,  8,  9.  —  Isidor.,  Ong.,  14,  6), 
where  it  contributed  to  the  discovery  of  the  route  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  (Malte-Brun,  1,  p.  67, 
seqq.,  Brussels  ed.) — Africa,  according  to  Pliny  (8, 
33),  is  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-eight  Ro- 
man miles  ftpm  -east  to  west.  This  measure,  estima- 
ted in  stadia  of  seven  hundred  to  a  degree,  would  seem 
to  represent  the  length  of  the  coast  from  the  valley  of 
the  CaUbathmus  to  Cape  Nun,  which  was  also  the 
limit  of  the  voyage  of  Polybius,  according  to  Gossellin. 
(Rechcrekes,  1,  p.  117,  seqq.)  The  length  of  the  in- 
habited part  of  Africa  was  supposed  nowhere  to  exceed 
two  hundred  and  fifty  Roman  miles.  In  passing, 
however,  from  the  frontiers  of  Cyrenaica  across  the 
deserts  and  the  country  of  the  Garamantes.  Agrippa 
(Pirn.,  /.  c.)  gave  to  this  part  of  the  world  nine  hun- 
dred and  ten  miles  of  extent.  This  measure,  whirh 
we  owe,  without  doubt,  to  the  expedition  against  the 
Garamantes,  conducts  us  beyond  the  Agades  and  Bor- 
nou.  but  does  not  reach  the  Niger.  Whatever  may  be 
the  discussions  to  which  the  very  corrupt  state  of  the 
in  the  pages  of  Pliny  are  calculated 
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to  give  rise,  one  thing  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  the 
Romans  knew  only  a  third  part  of  Africa.  Pliny, 
moreover,  gives  us  an  account  of  two  Roman  expedi- 
tions into  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  first  is  that  of 
Suetonius  Paulinus.  (P/rn..  5,  1.)  This  officeT,  hav- 
ing set  out  from  the  river  Lixus  with  some  Roman 
troops,  arrived  in  ten  days  at  Mount  Atlas,  passed  over 
some  miles  of  the  chain,  and  met,  in  a  desert  of  black 
sand,  with  a  river  called  Gcr.  This  appears  to  have 
hern  the  Gyr  of  Segehnessa.  The  second  expedition 
was  that  of  Cornelius  Dalbus.  "  We  have  subdued," 
says  Pliny  (5, 5),  "  the  nation  of  the  Phazanii,  together 
with  their  cities  Aide  and  Cillaba :  and  likewise  Cyd- 
amus.  From  these  a  chain  of  mountains,  called  the 
Black  by  reason  of  their  colour,  extends  in  a  direction 
from  cast  to  west.  Then  come  deserts,  and  afterward 
Matclgc,  a  town  of  the  Garainantes,  the  celebrated 
fountain  of  Debris,  whose  waters  arc  hot  from  midday 
to  midnight,  and  cold  from  midnight  to  midday  ;  and 
also  Garama,  the  capital  of  the  nation.  All  these 
countries  have  been  subjugated  by  the  Roman  arms, 
and  over  them  did  Cornelius  Balbus  triumph."  Pliny 
then  enumerates  a  large  crowd  of  cities  and  tribes, 
whoso  names  were  said  to  have  adorned  the  triumph. 
Malte-Brun,  after  a  lair  discussion  of  this  subject,  is 
of  opinion  that  Balbus  must  have  penetrated  as  far  as 
Bornmi  and  Dongala,  which  appear  to  coincide  with 
the  Boin  and  Daunagi  of  Pliny.  The  black  mountains 
were  probably  those  of  Tibcsti.  (Malte-Brun,  1,  p. 
85,  Brussels  ed.) — Marinus  of  Tyre,  who  came  before 
Ptolemy,  pretended  to  have  read  the  itinerary  of  a  Ro- 
man expedition  under  Septimius  Flaccus  and  Julius 
Matcrnus.  (Ptol.,  1,  8,  stqq )  These  officers  set 
out  from  Leptis  Magna  for  Garama,  the  capital  of  the 
Garamantcs,  which  they  found  to  be  5400  stadia  from 
the  former  city.  Septimius,  after  this,  marched  di- 
rectly south  for  the  space  of  three  months,  and  came 
to  a  country  called  Agyzimba,  inhabited  by  negroes. 
Marinus,  after  some  reasoning,  fixes  the  position  of 
the  country  at  24°  south  of  the  equator.  A  strict 
application  of  the  laws  of  historical  criticism  will  con- 
sign to  the  regions  of  fable  this  Roman  expedition,  un- 
known even  to  the  Romans  themselves.  How  can  we 
possibly  admit,  that  a  general  executed  a  marcji  more 
astonishing  than  even  that  of  Alexander,  and  that  no 
contemporary  writer  has  preserved  the  least  mention 
of  it !  At  what  epoch,  or  under  what  reign,  arc  we 
to  place  this  event  1  How,  moreover,  could  an  army, 
in  three  months,  traverse  a  space  equal  to  eleven  hun- 
dred French  leagues  t  (Malte-Brun,  1,  p.  128,  Brus- 
sels ed.) — The  form  of  Africa  was  totally  changed  by 
Ptolemy.  We  have  seen  that  Strabo  and  Pliny  re- 
garded this  part  of  the  world  as  an  island,  terminating 
within  the  equinoctial  line.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  was 
thought  to  join  the  Indian  Sea  under  the  torrid  zone, 
the  heats  of  which  wrre  regarded  as  the  most  powerful 
barrier  to  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa.  Ptolemy, 
who  did  not  admit  the  communication  of  the  Atlantic 
with  the  Erythrean  or  Indian  Sea,  thought,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  western  coast  of  Africa>  after  having 
formed  a  gulf  of  moderate  depth,  which  he  calls  Hes- 
peneus  ('EairepiKoc),  extended  indefinitely  between 
south  and  west,  while  he  believed  that  the  eastern 
coast,  after  Cape  Prasum,  proceeded  to  join  the  coast 
of  Asia  below  Catiffara.  (Ptol.,  7,  3.)  This  opinion, 
which  made  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans  only  large 
basins,  separated  the  one  from  the  other,  had  been 
supported  by  Hipparchus.  The  interior  of  Africa  pre- 
sents, in  the  pages  of  Ptolemy,  a  mass  of  confused  no- 
tions. And  yet  he  is  the  first  ancient  writer  that  an- 
nounces with  certainty  the  existence  of  the  Niger,  ob- 
scurely indicated  by  Pliny.  The  most  difficult  point 
to  explain  in  the  Central  Africa  of  Ptolemy,  is  to  know 
what  river  he  means  by  the  Gyr.  (Ptol.,  4,  6.)  Some 
are  in  favour  of  the  river  of  Bomou.  or  tho  Bahr-ai- 
Gasel.  (D'Annllc,  Mem.  sur  Us  fieutes  dt  lintc- 
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rieur  de  VAfrique,  Acad,  des  Inser.,  vol.  26,  p.  64.> 
Others  declare  for  the  Bahr-tl-Mviselad.  (Rennell, 
Geogr.  of  Herod.,  p.  418.)  Neither,  however,  of 
these  rivers  suits  the  description  of  Claudian  ( Laud. 
Stiitch.,  1 ,  r.  253),  reproducing  the  image  of  the  Nile  by 
the  abundance  of  its  waters :  "  simtlt  mentttus  gvrgxle 
A't/um."  In  the  midst  of  so  many  contradictions,  and 
in  a  region  still  almost  unknown,  the  boldnrs*  of  igno- 
rance may  hazard  any  assertion,  and  pretend  to  decide 
any  point,  while  the  modesty  of  true  science  resigns 
itself  to  doubt. 

Africanus,  I.  Sextus  Julius,  a  native  of  Palestine, 
belonging  to  a  family  that  had  come  orginally  from 
Africa.    He  lived  under  the  Emperor  Heliogabalus, 
and  fixed  his  residence  at  Emmaus.    This  city  hav- 
ing been  ruined,  ho  was  deputed  to  wait  on  the  em- 
peror and  obtain  an  order  for  rebuilding  it,  in  which 
mission  he  succeeded,  and  the  new  city  took  the  name 
of  Nicopolis.    (Chron.  Pasckale,  ann.  223 )  About 
A.D.  231,  Julius  Africanus  visited  Alexandrea  to  hear 
the  public  discourses  of  Heracias.    He  had  been 
brought  up  in  paganism,  but  be  subsequently  embraced 
the  Christian  faith,  attained  the  priesthood,  and  died 
at  an  advanced  age.    He  was  acquainted  with  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  applied  himself  to  various  branches 
of  scientific  study,  but  devoted  himself  particularly  to 
the  perusal  and  investigation  of  the  sWred  writings,  on 
which  he  published  a  commentary.    The  work,  how- 
ever, that  most  contributed  to  his  reputation,  was  a 
Chronography  in  five  books  (TlevruMXtov  xp°vo^o- 
ytitov),  commencing  with  the  Creation,  which  he 
fixes  at  6499«B.C,  and  continued  down  to  A.D.  231. 
This  calculation  forms  the  basis  of  a  particular  era,  of 
which  use  is  made  in  the  Eastern  Church,  and  which 
is  styled  the  Historical  Era,  or  that  of  the  Historians 
of  Alexandrea.    Fragments  of  this  work  are  preserved 
by  Eusebius,  Syncellus.  Joannes  Malala,  Theophanes, 
Cedrenus,  and  in  the  Chronicon  Paschale.  Pholius 
says  of  this  production,  that,  though  concise,  it  omits 
nothing  important.  ( Biblioth  ,  vol.  1,  p.  7,  ed.  Bekker.) 
Eusebius  has  most  profited  by  it,  and,  in  his  Chronog- 
raphy,  often  copies  him.    He  has  preserved  for  us 
also  a  letter  of  Africanus,  addressed  to  Aristides,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  reconcile  the  discrepance  between 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  on  the  question  of  our  Sa- 
viour's genealogy.    We  have  also  another  letter  of 
his,  addressed  to'Origen,  in  which  he  contests  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  story  of  Susanna.  Africanus  like  w  ise 
composed  a  large  work  in  nine,  or,  according  to  others, 
in  fourteen,  or  even  twenty-four  books,  entitled  Ketrrot. 
"Cestuses."    This  name  was  given  it  by  the  author, 
because,  like  the  Ccstus  of  Venus,  his  collection  con- 
tained a  mingled  variety  of  pleasing  things  selected 
from  numerous  works.  In  it  were  discussed  questions 
of  natural  history,  medicine,  agriculture,  chemistry, 
dec.    In  the  part  that  principally  remains  to  us,  arid 
which  appears  to  have  been  extracted  from  the 
work  in  the  eighth  century,  the  art  of  war  forms  the 
topic  of  consideration.    It  is  printed  in  the  Mathrmat- 
tei  vetcres,  Paris,  1693.  fol.,  and  also  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  works  of  Meursius,  Florence.  1 748.  It 
has  also  been  translated  by  Guischardt  in  his  Mrmctrcs 
Militanet  des  Grecs  et  des  Remains,  1758, 4to.  From 
some  scattered  fragments  of  other  portions  of  the  same 
work,  it  would  appear  to  have  been,  in  general,  of  no 
very  valuable  character.     For  example,  in  order  to 
prevent  wine  from  turning,  we  are  directed  to  write  or« 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  the  words  of  the  psalmist, 
"  Taste  and  see  how  sweet  is  the  Lord  !"    Again,  in 
order  to  drink  a  good  deal  of  wine  with  impunity,  ■ 
must  repeat,  on  taking  the  first  glass,  the  170th 
of  the  8th  book  of  the  Iliad,  "  Jove  thundered  thrice 
from  the  summits  of  Olympus."    He  gives  us  also 
other  precepts  for  things  less  useful  than  curious  in 
their  natures,  and  which  may  serve  to  amuse  an 
culturist ;  as,  for  example,  how  to  force  fruits  to 
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the  shape  of  any  animal,  or  even  the  form  of  the 
i  vi*age  ;  how  to  produce  pomegranates  without 
s?ed*,  fig*  of  two  colours,  &c     (Scholl,  Hist.  Lit. 
Gr  .  vol.  4,  p.  205.  and  5,  269  —  Htographic  Urnrcr- 
siUt,  vol.  1.  p.  274  ) — II.  The  surname  of  the  Scipios, 
from  their  victories  in  Africa  over  the  Carthaginians. 
(Ytd  Scipio A—HI .  IV..  V     (ltd.  Supplement  ) 
Afiicinii.    Yid.  Supplement. 
AoitLis.    Yid  Supplement 
AohskdS     Ytd  Supplement. 
Acixluk*  and  Tropiionils,  two  architects  and 
brother*,  who  built  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
when  ended  for  the  fourth  time,    (aorlk,  ad  Ptnd  , 
Frazm  .  vol  3,  p  570  )    According  to  Plutarch,  they 
were  informed  by  the  god.  when  asking  him  for  a  rec- 
ompense, that  they  would  receive  one  on  the  seventh 
day  from  that  time,  and  were  ordered  to  spend  the  in- 
tervening period  in  festive  indulgence.    They  did  so, 
and  on  the  seventh  night  were  found  dead  in  their  beds. 
(Pin!  ,  Cmuol.  ad  Ap.—Op  ,  ed.  Rtukc,  vol.  6,  p.  413, 
ttq  )    Cicero  relates  the  same  story,  but  makes  the 
two  bruihcTs  ask  Apollo  for  tlrat  which  was  best  for 
nun  ("  qutjd  ts*tt  optimum  homim,"  where  Plutarch 
merely  has  airrfv  jijottiv),  and  also  gives  the  prescri- 
bed time  as  three  days     (Cic.  Tusc.  Qxutst.,  1,  47.) 
A  very  different  version,  however,  is  found  in  Pausa- 
nias    This  writer  informs  us,  that  Agametles  and  Tro- 
phon'm*  were  the  sons  of  Erginus,  monarch  of  Orcbom- 
cnus.  or  rather  that  Trophonius  was  the  son  of  Apol 
lo,  a;id  Agamedes  of  the  king     When  thev  had  at- 
tained to  manhood,  they  became  very  skilfuf  in  build- 
ing temple*  for  the  gods,  and  palaces  for  kings. 
Ar.»<>na;  other  labours,  they  constructed  a  temple  tor 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  a  treasury  for  Hyricus.    (  Ytd. 
Hjnau.)    In  the  wall  of  this  building  they  placed  a 
stone  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could  take  it  out 
whenever  they  pleased ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this, 
they  carried  away  from  time  to  time  portions  of  the 
dafKHittri  treasure.    Agamedes  was  at  last  caught  in 
i  trap  placed  so  as  to  secure  the  robber,  whereupon 
his  brother  cut  off  his  head  in  order  to  prevent  discov- 
er)    After  this,  Trophonius  was  swallowed  up  in  an 
opening  of  the  earth,  in  the  grove  of  Lebedea.  The 
wbV.e  story  appears  to  wear  a  figurative  character. 
Ercuiu*  is  the  protector  of  labour  (ty)ivoc,  ipyov) ; 
Tr*phoruu»  U  the  "  nuuntfur'"  (rptQu,  rpodoc) ;  and 
Ajamedr*  i»  the  '*  eery  prudent  one"  (uyav  and  fu/Aoc). 
Trophonius,  even  after  he  has  descended  to  the  lower 
woriJ.  mak**hi»  voice  to  be  heard  from  those  profound 
depth*.    He  rules  over  the  powers  of  the  abyss,  be- 
comes JupjtcT-Trophonius,  and  gives  counsel  to  those 
who  have  the  courage  to  descend  into  the  cave  at  I*e- 
bedea    He  is  Hades,  the  wise  and  good  deity,  as 
Plato  ea/Js  him  (Pkadon.  §  68).    He  is  therefore,  also, 
the  supreme  intelligence  that  rules  in  the  lower  world, 
which  *erves  as  a  guide  to  the  souls  of  the  departed, 
and  accompanies  them  in  their  migrations.    In  the  , 
rn.ua  Hyneu*.  moreover,  we  see  "a  keeper  of  bcrs,-'  I 
a  -  bee-master*"  (*To<rvf»  (torn  iaov,  t*p<oj/,  "a  bee-  j 
bj*e"),  *nd  tlie  bee  was  connected  with  the  mysteries  ' 
oi  Cere*,  and  also  the  transmigration  of  souls.    There  j 
is.  moreover,  a  strong  analogy  between  the  story  as  : 
here  told,  and  that  related  of  the  Egyptian  monarch 
Rhampsirutu*.    Doth  fables  appear  lo  be  allegorical 
uWtraions,  connected  with  agriculture.  (Crruzcr, 
Spnioitk,  vol  2,  p.  381 — Guigmaut,  vol.  2,  p.  330  ) 
f    Acoikm&o*.  king  of  Mycenaj  and  commander  of 
the  <irccian  forces  against  Troy.    He  was  brother  to 
Starlaus.  and  was.  according  to  most  authorities,  the 
•»  af  Plisthcnes.     As,  however,  Plisthcncs  died 
and  his  widow  Aerope  was  taken  in  marriage 
by  AUtas,  the  sons  of  Plisthcncs,  Agamemnon  and 
Medina  namely,  were  brought  up  by  their  grand- 
ather,  now  become  their  stepfather,  and  were  called 
Airid*.  as  if  they  had  been  his  own  sons.  (Apollod., 
3,  2.  2  -Hrpu,  ad  loc.  —  Srhol.  ad  //.,  2,  249.)  On 


the  murder  of  Atreus  (rid.  Atreus,  .Egisfhus),  and  the 
accession  of  his  uncle  Thycstes  to  the  vacant  throne, 
Agamemnon  fled  to  Sparta,  accompanied  by  his  brother 
Mcnelaus,  after  having  previously  found  an  asylum, 
first  with  Polyphides,  king  of  Sicyon,  and  then  with 
Oeneus,  king  of  Calydon.  Tyndarus  was  reigning  at 
Sparta,  and  had  married  his  daughter  Clytetnnestra  to 
a  son  of  Thyestes ;  but,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  al- 
liance, ho  stipulated  with  Agamemnon  to  aid  him  in 
recovering  the  kingdom  of  Atreus,  provided  he  would 
carry  olTCIytcmnestra  and  make  her  his  queen.  This 
stipulation  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  plan  having  suc- 
ceeded, Agamemnon  married  the  daughter  of  Tyn- 
darus, and  became  the  father  of  Orestes,  Iphigenia  (or 
Iphianassa).  Laodice  (or  Electra),  and  ChrysothemiB. 
Agamemnon  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of 
his  time,  and  on  this  account  was  chosen  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  Greeks  in  their  expedition  against 
Troy.  The  Grecian  fleet  being  detained  by  contrary 
winds  at  Aulis,  owing  to  the  wrath  of  Diana,  whom 
Agamemnon  had  offended  by  killing  one  of  her  favour- 
ite deer,  Calehas,  the  soothsayer,  was  consulted,  and 
he  declared  that,  to  appease  the  goddess,  Iphigenia, 
the  monarch's  eldest  daughter,  must  be  sacrificed. 
She  was  accordingly  led  to  the  altar,  and  was  about  to 
be  offered  as  a  victim,  when  (contrary  to  the  statement 
of  Virgil  that  she  was  actually  immolated)  she  is 
generally  said  to  have  suddenly  disappeared,  and  a  stag 
to  have  been  substituted  by  the  goddess  herself.  ( Yid. 
Iphigenia.)— The  dispute  of  Agamemnon  with  Achil- 
les, before  the  walls  of  Troy,  respecting  the  captive 
Chryseis ;  the  consequent  loss  to  the  Greeks  of  the 
services  of  Achilles  ;  his  return  to  the  war,  in  order 
to  avenge  the  death  of  Patroclus ;  and  his  victory 
over  Hector,  form  the  principal  subject  of  the  Iliad. — 
In  the  division  of  the  captives  after  the  taking  of  Troy, 
Cassandra,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Priam,  tell  to  the 
lot  of  Agamemnon.  She  was  endued  with  the  gift,  of 
prophecy,  and  warned  Agamemnon  not  to  return  to 
Mycena? ;  but  from  the  disregard  with  which  her  pre- 
dictions were  generally  treated  {rid.  Cassandra),  he 
was  deaf  to  her  admonitory  voice,  and  was  consequent- 
ly, upon  his  arrival  in  the  city,  assassinated,  with  her 
and  their  two  children,  by  his  queen  Clytemnestra  and 
her  paramour  AOgisthus.  ( Yid.  Clytemnestra,  .Egis- 
thus.)  The  manner  of  Agamemnon's  death  is  va- 
riously given.  According  to  the  Homeric  account, 
the  monarch,  on  his  return  from  Troy,  was  carried  by 
a  storm  to  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Argolis  where 
-Egisthus,  the  son  of  Thyestes,  resided.  During  his 
absence,  .-Egisthus  had  carried  on  an  adulterous  in-t 
tcrcourse  with  Clytemnestra,  and  he  had  set  a  watch- 
man, with  a  promise  of  a  large  reward,  to  give  him  the 
earliest  tidings  of  the  return  />f  the  king.  As  soon  as 
he  learned  that  he  was  on  the  coast,  he  went  out  to 
welcome  him,  and  invited  him  to  his  mansion.  At  the 
banquet  in  the  evening,  however,  he  placed,  with  tho 
participation  of  Clytemnestra,  twenty  men  in  conceal- 
ment, who  fell  on  and  slaughtered  him,  together  with 
Cassandra  and  all  his  companions.  They  died  not, 
however,  unavenged,  for  /Egisthus  alone  was  left  aUve. 
(Od.,  4,  512,  aeqq. —  Od.,  11,  406,  seqq.)  Tho  post- 
homeric  account,  followed  by  the  Tragic  writers, 
makes  Agamemnon  to  have  fallen  by  the  hands  of  his 
wife,  after  he  had  just  come  forth  from  the  bath,  and 
while  he  was  endeavouring  to  put  on  a  garment,  the 
sleeves  of  which  had  been  sewed  together,  as  well  as 
the  opening  for  the  head,  and  by  which,  of  course,  all 
his  movements  were  obstructed,  and,  as  it  were,  fetter- 
ed. (Schol.  ad  Eurip.,  Hee.,  1277. — Compare  Eurtp., 
Orest.,  25.  — Msch  ,  Aiwm.,  1353.  —  Id.,  Eumen., 
631.)  His  death  was  avenged  by  his  son  Orestes. 
( Vtd.  Orestes.)  Before  concluding  this  article,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  remark,  that  Homer  knows  nothing  of 
Plisthcnes  as  the  father  of  Agamemnon  and  Mcnelaus  ; 
ho  call»  them  simplv  the  offspring  of  Atreus.  Accord- 
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tog  to  this  point  of  the  case,  Atreus,  who,  as  eldest 
son,  had  succeeded  Pelops,  left  on  his  deathbed  Aga- 
memnon and  Mcnclaus,  still  under  age,  to  the  guard- 
ianship of  his  brother  Thyestes,  who  resigned  the  king- 
dom to  his*  nephews  when  they  had  reached  maturity. 
The  variations  introduced  into  this  story,  therefore, 
would  seem  to  be  the  work  of  later  poets,  especially 
of  the  Tragic  writers,  from  whom  the  grammarians 
and  scholiasts  borrowed.  (Hcyne,  ad  II.,  2,  v.  106. — 
Suppl.  ct  Emend.  —  vol.  4,  p.  685.)  With  respect 
to  the  extent  of  Agamemnon's  sway,  we  are  informed 
by  Homer  (II.,  2,  108)  that  he  ruled  over  many  isl- 
ands and  over  all  Argos  (noXArjGi  vtjooioi  xal  'Apyci 
navTt).  By  Argos  appears  to  be  here  meant,  not  the 
city  of  that  name,  for  that  was  under  the  sway  of  Dio- 
mede,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  in- 
cluding particularly  the  cities  of  Myccna?  and  Tiryns. 
(Hcyne,  Excurs.,  1,  ad  Jl.,  2.)  The  islands  to  which 
the  poet  alludes  can  hardly  be  those  of  the  Sinus  Ar- 
golicuB,  which  are  few  in  number  and  small.  Homer 
himself  says,  that  Agamemnon  possessed  the  most 
powerful  fleet,  and  from  this  it  would  appear  that  he 
held  many  islands  under  his  sway,  though  we  arc  un- 
acquainted with  their  names.    (Hcyne,  I.  c. — Thucyd., 

1,  6.) — Thus  much  for  Agamemnon,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  such  an  individual  once  actually  existed.  If 
we  follow,  however,  the  theory  advocated  by  Hermann 
and  others,  and  make  not  only  the  Trojan  war  itself  to 
have  been  originally  a  mere  allegory,  but  the  names 
of  the  leading  personages  to  be  also  allegorical,  and 
indicative  of  their  respective  stations  or  characters, 
Agamemnon  becomes  the  "permanent"  or  " general 
ledder  of  the  host"  (uyu  and  fiifivui),  the  termination 
uv  strengthening  the  idea  implied  by  the  two  compo- 
nent words  from  which  the  appellation  is  derived,  and 
denoting  collection  or  aggregation.  The  name  Aga- 
memnon is  also  connected  with  the  early  religion  of 
Greece,  for  we  find  mention  made  of  a  Ztfe  'Ayautu- 
vuv.    (Mcurs.,  Mtsecll.  Lacon  ,  1, 4. — Eustath.  ad  II., 

2,  p.  168.  —  Consult  Hermann  und  Creuzcr,  Briefe 
uicr  Horn,  und  He*.,  p.  20,  and  Creuzcr,  Sytnbvlik, 
vol.  2,  p.  460.) 

Aoamemnonics,  an  epithet  applied  to  Orestes,  a  son 
of  Agamemnon.    (Vtrg.,  Mn.,  4,  v.  471.) 

Aganippe,  a  celebrated  fountain  of  Bceotia,  on 
Mount  Helicon.  The  grove  of  the  Muses  stood  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  a  little  below  was 
Aganippe.  The  source  Hippocrcnc  was  some  dis- 
tance above.  These  two  springs  supplied  the  small 
rivers  Olmius  and  Permessus,  which,  after  uniting  their 
waters,  flowed  into  the  Copaic  lake  near  Haliartus. 
'  (Strabo,  407  and  411.)  Pausanias  (9,  31)  calls  the 
former  Lemnus.  Aganippe  was  sacred  to  the  Muses, 
who  from  it  were  called  Aganippidcs.  Ovid  (Fast.,  5, 
7)  has  the  expression  "fontcs  Aganippidos  Hippo- 
crencs,"  whence  some  are  led  to  imagine  that  he  makes 
Aganippe  and  Hippocrcnc  the  same.  This,  however, 
is  incorrect :  the  epithet  Aganippis,  as  used  by  the 
poet,  being  equivalent  here  merely  to  "  Musis  sacra." 
— II.  A  nymph  of  the  fountain. 

AoapEnor,  the  son  of  Anceus.  and  grandson  of  Ly- 
corgus,  who  led  the  Arcadian  forces  in  the  expedition 
against  Troy,  and,  after  the  fall  of  that  city,  was  ear- 
ned by  a  storm,  on  his  return  home,  to  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  where  he  founded  the  city  of  Paphos. 

AgapEtus.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Agar,  a  town  of  Africa  Propria,  in  the  district  of 
Byzacium,  and  probably  not  far  from  Zella. 

AoAi'ii-s.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Agar  a,  a  city  of  India  intra  Gangem,  on  the  south- 
ern bank  of  the  Iomanes  (Dschumna).  and  northwest 
ofPalibothra.  Itisnow^gra.  (Bisehof und  Moller, 
Worterb.  der  Geogr.,  s.  v.) 

Auari  ("Ayupov  TToXtc,  or  'Apyrtpov  no?.ic,  Plot. — 
Arpan  Vrbs,  Tab.  Peut.),  a  city  of  India  intra  Gangem, 
on  the  Sinus  Argaricus.  It  is  thought  to  correspond  to 
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the  modem  Artingari.    (Btschoff  und  Moller,  Worterh. 
der  Geogr.,  s.  v  ) 

Agarista,  I.  a  daughter  of  Hippocrates,  who  mar- 
ried Xanthippus.  She  dreamed  that  she  had  brought 
forth  a  lion,  and  a  few  days  after  was  delivered  of  Peri- 
cles.— II.    (Vid.  Supplement.) 

Agabias,  or  Hegesias,  I.  a  sculptor  of  Ephesus,  to 
whose  chisel  we  owe  the  celebrated  work  of  art  called 
the  Borghese  Gladiator.  This  is  indicated  by  an  in- 
scription on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue.  This  statue 
was  found,  together  with  the  Apollo  Bclvidcre,  on  the 
site  of  ancient  Antium,  the  birthplace  of  Nero,  and 
where  that  emperor  had  collected  a  large  number  of 
ehefs-ia-uvre,  which  had  been  carried  off  from  Greece 
by  his  frccdman  Acratus.  It  is  maintained  by  more 
recent  antiquarians  that  the  statue  in  question  does 
not  represent  a  gladiator ;  it  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  a  group,  and  the  attention  and  action  of  the  figure 
are  directed  towards  some  object  more  elevated  wan 
itself,  such,  for  example,  as  a  horseman  whose  attack 
it  is  sustaining.  With  regard  to  the  4brro  of  the  name, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  iEolic  and  vulgar  form 
was  Agesias ;  the  Doric,  Agasias ;  and  the  Ionic, 
Hegesias.  This  Ionic  form  was  adopted  by  the  Attk 
writers. — II.  Another  Ephesian  sculptor,  who  excr 
ciscd  his  art  in  the  island  of  Delos,  while  it  was  under 
the  Roman  sway.    (Sitlig,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  v.) 

Agassi,  a  city  of  Thcssaly,  supposed  by  Manncrt 
(7,  470)  to  be  the  same  with  the  AZgsa  of  Ptolemy, 
which  he  places  to  the  south  of  Bcroca.  (Plol.,  p 
84.)  It  was  given  up  to  plunder  by  Paulus  jEniilius 
for  having  revolted  to  Perseus  aiter  its  surrender. 
(Lir.,  45,  27.)  There  are  ruins  near  the  modern  Co- 
jani,  which,  in  all  probability,  mark  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient place. 

Ao  asi's,  a  harbour  of  Apulia,  near  the  Promontorium 
Garganum.  (Plin.,  3, 11.)  It  iB  supposed  to  answer 
to  the  modern  Porto  Greco.  (Cluver,  Ilal.  Ant.,  vol. 
2,  p.  1212.) 

AoatharchTdej,  I.  or  Agatharchus,  a  native  of  Cni- 
dus,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  VI.  (Philometor)  and  his 
successor.  Photius  states  (Biblioth.,  vol.  1,  p.  171, 
ed.  Btkker),  that  he  had  read  or  was  acquainted  with 
the  following  geographical  productions  of  this  writer. 

1.  A  work  on  Asia  (Td  xaru  tj)v  'Aalav),  in  ten  books : 

2.  A  work  on  Europe  (To*  xard  tt>  Eiowttijv),  in 
forty  books :  and,  3.  A  work  on  the  Erythraean  Sea 
(lltpi  Ti/c  "Efyvdpue  ■daXdocrqc).    The  patriarch  adds, 
that  there  existed  the  following  other  works  of  the  same 
writer.    1.  An  abridged  description  of  the  Erythraean 
Sea  ('Emro/if)  tup  nepl  rijc  'Epvflpdf  -daldoaijc),  in  one 
book  :  2.  An  account  of  the  Troglodytes  (nrpi  Touy- 
lodvruv),  in  five  books :  3.  An  abridgment  or  the 
poem  of  Antimachus,  entitled  Lydc  ('Extrouij  tt/c 
'Avrifiaxov  Aidtjc) :  4.  An  abridgment  of  a  work  on 
extraordinary  winds  ('EirtTafti}  tuv  irtpl  e\Tayuyi,c 
•davuaatuv  uvtuuv) :  5.  An  abridged  history  ('Ea/o- 
\ai  ioToptwv) :  and,  6.  A  treatise  on  the  art  of  living 
happily  with  one's  friends.    Photius  passes  a  high  eu- 
lojjium  on  this  writer,  and  makes  him  to  have  imitated 
the  manner  of  Thucydides.    The  patriarch  has  also 
preserved  for  us  some  extracts  from  the  first  and  fifth 
books  of  the  work  of  Agatharehides  on  the  Erythraean 
Sea,  in  which  some  curious  particulars  are  found 
respecting  the  Saba? ana  and  other  nations  dwelling 
along  the  coasts.    Here  also  we  have  an  account  of 
the  mode  of  hunting  elephants,  of  the  method  em- 
ployed by  the  Egyptians  in  extracting  gold  from  mar- 
ble, where  nature  had  concealed  it ;  while  the  whol« 
is  intermingled  with  details  appertaining  to  natural  his- 
tory. The  valuable  information  furnished  by  Agathar- 
ehides respecting  the  people  of  ^Ethiopia,  has  already 
been  alluded  to  under  that  article.    The  fragments  of 
Agatharehides  were  published,  along  with  those  of  Ctc- 
sias  and  Memnon,  by  H.  Stephens.  Pahs.  1557,  8vo. 
They  are  given,  however,  in  a  more  complete  form  bj 
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Hadson.  in  his  edition  of  the  minor  Greek  geographers. 
(Seaifl,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p  391.)— II.  A  native 
of  Samoa,  whose  Tleperuca  is  cited  by  Plutarch  in  his 
Panlteli.  He  is  otherwise  entirely  unknown,  and 
hence  some  have  supposed  him  to  be  identical  with 
A  irat  ban-hides  of  Cnidus,  and  the  Uepaixd  to  be  merely 
•  section  of  the  work  on  Asia  by  this  writer.  (Schotl, 
Hut.  Lot  Gr ,  I.  c.) 

Aoathaicucs.  I.  an  Athenian  artist,  mentioned  by 
Yttruvhu  («.  7,  prtef),  and  said  by  him  to  have  in- 
vented scene- pain  ting.  He  was  contemporary  with 
Alsehyha,  ana  prepared  the  scenery  and  decorations 
for  hi*  theatre.  Sillig  (Diet.  Art.,  t.  v.)  maintains, 
that  the  words  of  Vitravius,  in  the  passage  just  referred 
to,  namely,  "  Kenan  fecit,"  merely  mean,  that  A  ga- 
la irrhas  constructed  a  stage  for  vEschylus,  since,  ac- 
cording to  Aristotle  (Poet.,  4),  Sophocles  first  brought 
in  the  decorations  of  scenery  (onrjvoypaQta).  But  the 
language  of  Vitro vias,  taken  in  connection  with  what 
follow*,  evidently  refers  to  perspective  and  Bcene- 
puntmg.  «ul  Bentley  also. understands  them  in  this 
sense.  (Diss.  Phal.,  p.  286.)  Nor  do  the  words  of 
Aristotle  present  any  serious  obstacle  to  this  opinion, 
maet  Sophocles  may  have  completed  what  Agatharchus 
began. — II.  A  painter,  a  native  of  Samoa,  and  con- 
temporary with  Zeuxis.  We  have  no  certain  Ktate- 
aent  respecting  the  degree  of  talent  which  he  pos- 
tered. S'dlig  (Diet.  Art.,  s.  v  )  thinks  it  was  small, 
and  r  ites  in  support  of  his  opinion  the  language  of  An- 
decides  (Ortt^  c.  Alcib.,  §  17).  Plutarch,  however, 
informs  ot,  that  AJcibuulcs  confined  Agatharchus  in 
his  mansion  until  he  had  decorated  it  with  paintings, 
and  tbrn  sent  him  home  with  a  handsome  present. 
(Kit  Alas.,  16.)  Andocides  charges  Alcibiaaes  with 
detaining  Agatharchus  three  whole  months,  and  com- 
pelling him  durin?  that  period  to  adorn  his  mansion 
with  the  pencil  And  he  states  that  the  painter  es- 
caped to  hw  house  only  in  the  fourth  month  of  his  du- 
ress. Siliig  thinks  that  this  was  done  in  order  to  cast 
ridicule  upon  the  artist,  an  inference  far  from  probable, 
though  it  would  seem  to  derive  some  support  from  the 
rerairk  of  the  scholiast  on  Demosthenes  (e.  Mid.,  p. 
380).  as  to  the  nature  of  the  provocation  which  Aga- 
thircKus  had  given  to  Alcibiades.  Bentley  makes 
•oly  one  artist  of  the  name  of  Agatharchus,  but  is 
i'>tu  as  to  the  difficulty  which  would  then  arise  in  re- 
lation to  this  artist's  being  contemporaneous  with  both 
.£*chylos  and  Zeuxia.  Agatharchus  prided  himself 
up/ii  hU  rapidity  of  execution,  and  received  the  famous 
retort  from  Zeuxia,  that  if  the  former  executed  his 
wort*  bi  a  short  time,  he,  Zeuxis,  painted  "  for  a  long 
tane,"  i  e,  for  posterity. 

Asinrawiars,  I.  a  Greek  geographer.  The  period 
when  hf  flourished  is  not  known ;  it  is  certain,  how- 
enrr,  that  he  came  after  Ptolemy  ;  and  very  probably 
be  Bred  during  the  third  century  of  our  era.  The  only 
»ark  by  which  he  is  known  is  an  abridgment  of  geog- 
raphy, entitled  TtVoTvirwo/r  rijc  yeuypatfae,  iv  hrtr- 
<*y,  in  two  books.  This  little  production  appears  to 
bare  reached  us  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  It  is  a 
'^mM  of  lessons  dictated  to  a  disciple  named  Philo,  to 
wn«  him  a*  an  outline  for  a  course  of  mathematical 
md  physical  geography.  In  the  first  chapter  he  gives 
i  sketch  of  history  and  geography,  and  names  the  most 
■efiil  writers  in  these  departments.  He  gives  us 
bere  some  particulars  worthy  of  notice  that  we  might 
•such  in  vain  for  in  Strabo.  In  the  chapters  that  fol- 
ios, Agalhcmenis  treats  of  the  divisions  of  the  earth, 
of  «mds.  ieaa.  islands,  dec.  After  the  sixteenth  chap- 
ter wmes  an  extract  from  Ptolemy.  The  second  book 
i*  ozu-i »  confused  repetition  of  tho  first,  and  is  the  work , 
prcjiWr.  of  some  ignorant  disciple.  The  first  edition 
of  AgiiSemerua  is  that  of  Tennulius,  in  Greek  and 
Utia,  Amst.t  1671,  8vo.  It  is  to  be  found  also  in 
•be  collection  of  ancient  geographical  writers,  by  Gro- 
wnw.  Luffd.  Bat  ,  167»  and  1700,  4to,  and  in  Hud- 
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son's  collection.    (Schtil,  Hist.  Litt.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p 
324.) — II.  A  physician.    ( Vul.  Supplement.) 

Agathias,  a  poet  and  historian,  born  at  Myrina,  in 
iEolis,  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  probably  about  536 
A.D.  He  studied  at  Alexandres  and  went  in  the  year 
654  to  Constantinople.  He  possessed  some  talent 
for  poetry,  and  wrote  a  variety  of  amorous  effusions, 
which  he  collected  in  nine  books,  under  the  title  of 
"  Daphniaca."  A  collection  of  epigrams,  in  seven 
books,  was  also  made  by  him,  of  which  a  great  number 
are  still  extant,  and  to  be  found  in  the  Anthology. 
His  principal  production, however,  is  an  historical  work, 
which  he  probably  wrote  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor. 
Justinian.  It  contains,  in  five  books,  an  account  of  his 
own  times,  from  the  wars  of  Narses  to  the  death  of 
Chosroes,  king  of  Persia.  His  work  is  of  great  impor- 
tance for  the  history  of  Persia.  According  to  his  own 
account,  he  would  appear  to  have  been  conversant  with 
the  Persian  language,  since  he  states  that  he  compiled 
his  narrative  from  Persian  authorities  (tic  ruv  irepu 
ofioiv  kyyeypafifihuv,  p.  126).  He  writes,  perhaps, 
with  more  regard  for  the  truth  than  poets  arc  wont  to 
do ;  but  his  style  is  pompous  and  rail  of  affectation, 
and  his  narrative  continually  interspersed  with  com- 
monplace reflections.  The  mediocrity  of  a  bastard 
time  is  clinging  fast  to  him,  and  the  highest  stretch  of 
his  ambition  seems  to  have  been  to  imitate  the  ancient 
writers.  By  faith  he  was  undoubtedly  a  Christian, 
and  probably  prided  himself  upon  his  orthodoxy  ;  for 
when  he  mentions  that  the  Franks  were  Christians, 
he  adds,  itai  ry  6p6ordrv  xpufievot  dofy.  His  remi- 
niscences of  the  Homenc  poems  supplied  him  with  a 
large  stock  of  epic  words,  which  swim  on  the  smooth 
surfaco  of  his  narrative  like  heavy  logs  upon  stagnant 
water.  The  work  of  Agathias  may  be  regarded,  in  point 
of  learning  and  diction,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived ;  few  men  at  Alexandrea  or  Constantino- 
ple may  have  surpassed  him  as  a  writer.  (Foreign  Re- 
view, No.  2,  p.  575.)  The  best  edition  is  that  published 
in  1826.  as  Part  III.  in  the  collection  of  Byzantine  his- 
torians, at  present  publishing  at  Bonn. 

AoathTxvs.    Vtd.  Supplement. 

AoATtto,  an  Athenian  tragic  writer,  the  contempo- 
rary and  friend  of  Euripides.  At  his  house  Plato  lavs 
the  scene  of  his  Symposium,  given  in  honour  of  a 
tragic  victory  won  by  the  poet.  Agatho  was  no  mean 
dramatist.  He  is  called  'Aya0uv  6  uteivoc  by  Aris- 
tophanes. (Thesmopk.,  29.)  The  same  writer  pays 
a  handsome  tribute  to  his  memory  as  a  poet  and  a 
man,  in  the  Ranee  (v.  84),  where  Bacchus  calls  him 
oya<%  irotvT^c  *ai  irodetvoc  role  #Ao*c.  In  tho  , 
Thetmophonazusa,  however,  which  was  exhibited  six 
years  before  the  Rana,  Agatho,  then  alive,  is  introduced 
as  the  friend  of  Euripides,  and  ridiculed  for  his  effem- 
inacy. His  poetry  seems  to  have  corresponded  with 
his  personal  appearance  ;  profuse  in  trope,  inflexion,  , 
and  metaphor;  glittering  with  sparkling  ideas,  and 
flowing  softly  on  with  harmonious  words  and  nice  con- 
struction, but  deficient  in  manly  thought  and  vigour. 
Agatho  may,  in  some  degree,  be  charged  with  having 
begun  the  decline  of  true  tragedy.  It  was  he  who  first 
commenced  the  practice  of  inserting  choruses  between 
the  acts  of  the  drama,  which  had  no  reference  whatever 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  piece  ;  thus  infringing  the 
law  by  which  the  chorus  was  made  one  of  the  actors. 
(Aristot.,  Poet.,  18.  22.)  He  is  blamed  also  by  Aris- 
totle (Poet.,  18, 17)  for  want  of  judgment,  in  selecting 
too  extensive  subjects.  He  occasionally  wrote  pieces 
with  fictitious  names  (a  transition  towards  tho  new 
comedy),  one  of  which  was  called  fhc  Flower,  and  was 
probably,  therefore,  neither  seriously  affecting  nor  ter- 
rible, but  in  the  style  of  the  Idyl.  (Schlegel,  Dram. 
Litt.,  vol.  1,  p.  189  )  One  of  Agatho's  tragic  victo- 
ries is  recorded,  01.  91,  2,  B.C.  416.  He  too,  like 
Euripides,  left  Athens  for  the  court  of  Archelaus. 

Aoathoclsa.    Vid  Supplement. 
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Agathocles,  I.  one  of  the  boldest  adventure™  of 
antiquity.  His  history  is  principally  drawn  from  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  (books  nineteen  and  twenty,  and  frag- 
ments of  book  twenty-one),  and  from  Justin  (books 
twenty-two  and  twenty-three).  They  derived  their 
accounts  from  different  sources,  and  differ,  therefore, 
especially  in  the  history  of  his  youth.  Agathoclea 
was  the  son  of  Carcinus,  who,  having  been  expelled 
from  Rhegiura,  resided  at  Thormae  in  Sicily.  On  ac- 
count of  a  mysterious  oracle,  he  was  exposed  in  his 
infancy,  but  was  secretly  brought  up  by  his  mother. 
At  the  age  of  seven  years  the  boy  was  again  received 
by  his  repentant  father,  and  sent  to  Syracuse  to  learn 
the  trade  of  a  potter,  where  he  continued  to  reside, 
being  admitted  by  Timoleon  into  the  number  of  the 
citizens.  He  was  drawn  from  obscurity  by  Damas,  a 
noble  Syracusan,  to  whom  his  beauty  recommended 
him,  and  was  soon  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army  sent 
against  Agrigentum.  By  a  marriage  with  the  widow 
of  Damas,  he  became  one  of  the  roost  wealthy  men  of 
Syracuse.  Under  the  dominion  of  Sosistratus,  he  was 
obliged  to  fly  to  Tarentum,  but  returned  after  the  death 

)  of  the  latter,  usurped  the  sovereignty,  in  which  he  es- 
tablished himself  by  the  murder  of  several  thousand  of 
the  principal  inhabitants,  and  conquered  the  greater 

.'  part  of  Sicily  (317  B.C.).  He  maintained  his  power 
twenty-eight  years,  till  280  B.C.  To  strengthen  his 
authority  in  his  native  country,  and  to  give  employment 
to  the  people,  he  endeavoured,  like  Dionysius,  to  drive 
the  Carthaginians  from  Sicily.  Having  been  defeated 
by  them,  and  besieged  in  Syracuse,  ho  boldly  resolved 
to  pass  over  into  Africa  with  a  portion  of  his  army. 
Here  he  fought  for  four  years,  till  307,  generally  with 
success.  Disturbances  in  Sicily  compelled  him  to 
leave  his  army  twice,  and  at  his  second  return  into 
Africa  he  found  it  in  rebellion  against  his  son  Archa- 
gathus.  He  appeased  the  commotion  by  promising 
the  troops  the  booty  they  should  win ;  but,  being  de- 
feated, he  did  not  hesitate  to  give  up  his  own  sons  to  the 
vengeance  of  his  exasperated  soldiery,  and  expose  these 
latter,  without  a  leader,  to  the  enemy.  His  sons  were 
murdered ;  the  army  surrendered  to  the  Carthaginians. 
He  himself  restored  quiet  to  Sicily,  and  concluded  a 
peace  306  B.C.,  which  secured  to  both  parties  their 
former  possessions.  He  then  engaged  in  several  hos- 
tile expeditions  to  Italy,  where  he  vanquished  the 
Bruttii  and  sacked  Crotona.  His  latter  days  were 
saddened  by  domestic  strife.  His  intention  was,  that 
his  youngest  son,  Agathocles,  should  inherit  the  throne. 
This  stimulated  his  grandson  Archagathua  to  rebellion. 
He  murdered  the  intended  heir,  and  persuaded  Menon, 
a  favourite  of  the  king's,  to  poison  him.  This  was  done 
by  means  of  a  feather,  with  which  the  king  cleaned  his 
teeth  after  a  mca).  His  mouth,  and  soon  his  whole 
body,  became  a  mass  of  corruption.  Before  he  was 
entirely  dead  he  was  thrown  upon  a  funeral  pile.  Ac- 

"cording  to  some  authors,  he  died  at  the  age  or  seventy- 
two  years  ;  according  to  others,  at  that  of  ninety-five. 
Before  his  death,  his  wife  Texena  and  two  sons  were 
sent  to  Egypt.  His  son-in-law,  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epi- 
rus,  inhented  his  influence  in  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy. 
Agathocles  possessed  the  talents  of  a  general  and  a 
sovereign.  He  was  proud  of  his  ignoble  descent. 
His  cruelty,  luxury,  and  insatiable  ambition,  however, 
accelerated  bis  ruin.  (Justin,  23,  1,  scqq. — Id ,  23, 
1,  seqq.—Polyb.,  12,  15  —  Id.,  15,  35  — Id.,  9,  23, 
dec.)— II.  A  son  of  Lysimachus,  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Go  toe.  He  was  ransomed,  and  married  Lysandra, 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagus.  His  father,  in  his  old 
age,  married  Arsinop,  the  eldest  sister  of  Lysandra, 
who.  fearful  lest  her  offspring  by  Lysimachus  might,  on 
the  death  of  the  latter,  come  under  the  power  of  Agath- 
ocles and  be  destroyed,  planned,  and  succeeded  in 
bringing  about,  the  death  of  this  prince.  After  the 
destruction  of  Agathocles  she  fled  to  Selcucus.  An- 
other arcount  makes  Agathocles  to  have  lost  his  life 
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through  the  resentment  of  Aremoe,  in  consequence 
of  his  refusing  to  listen  to  certain  dishonourable  pro- 
posals made  by  her.  (Pausan.,  1,  9. — Id.,  1,  10.) — 
III.  A  brother  of  Agathoclea,  and  minister  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator.  (Vid.  Agathocles.)— IV.  A  Greek  histo- 
rian, a  native  of  Samos,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  gov- 
ernment of  Pessinus.  (  Vosstus,  de  Hist.  Grae.,  3,  p. 
158.  —  Erncsh,  Clat.  Ctc.  Ind  Htst.,  s.  v.) — V.  An 
archon  at  Athens,  01.  105,  at  the  period  when  the  Pho- 
cians  undertook  to  plunder  Delphi. — VI.  An  historian. 
(Vtd.  Supplement.) 

Aoathodamon,  or  the  Good  Genius,  I.  a  name  ap- 
plied by  the  Greeks  to  the  Egyptian  Cneph,  as  indic- 
ative of  the  qualities  and  attributes  assigned  to  him 
in  the  mythology  of  that  nation.  (Compare  Eusebius, 
Prop.  En  ,  1,  10,  p.  41. — Jablonskt,  Panlh.  Mgypt., 
1,  p.  86.)  It  is  the  same  with  the  Notfc,  and  Potman- 
der,  of  the  Alexandrean  school ;  and  the  hieroglyphic 
which  represents  this  deity  is  the  circle,  or  disk,  hav- 
ing in  the  centre  a  serpent  with  a  hawk's  head,  or  else 
a  globe  encircled  by  a  serpent,  the  symbol  of  the  spir- 
it, or  eternal  principle,  male  and  female,  that  animates 
and  controls  the  world,  as  well  as  of  the  light,  which 
illumines  all  things.  (Creuzer's  Symbolik,  par  Guig- 
maut,  vol.  1,  p.  824.)  —  II.  A  name  applied  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  serpent,  as  an  image  of  Cneph,  the  good 
genius.  (Plut.,  de  I*,  tt  Os.,  p.  418.)  The  serpent 
here  meant  is  of  a  harmless  kind,  and  was  also  called 
Urerus  (Oi-paloc),  or  the  royal  serpent  (Zorga.  A'ksi. 
Mgypt.,  p.  400.— Id.,  de  Obelise.,  p.  431,  n.  41),  and 
hence  it  is  also  the  symbol  of  royalty,  and  appears  on 
the  heads  of  kings  as  well  as  of  gods.  (Compare  re- 
marks under  the  article  Cleopatra.)  The  term  Agatho- 
demon  is  said  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  translation  of 
the  Egyptian  term  Cneph.  (Jablonskt,  Voce.,  p.  112. 
— Ovvaroff,  Essai  rur  Its  My  it.  iTElcusis,  p.  106, 
seqq. — Creuzer's  Symboltk,  vol.  1,  p.  506,  of  the  Ger- 
man work. — Ckampollton,  Precis,  dec,  p.  91.) — III. 
A  name  given  by  the  Greek  residents  in  Egypt  to  the 
Canopic  arm  of  the  Nile.  (Ptot.,  4,  5.)  The  native 
appellation  was  Scketncupkt,  i.  c.,  "the  good  arm  of 
the  river ;"  from  Scket,  "  the  arm  of  a  river,"  and 
nouphi,  "  good,"  and  was  used  in  opposition  to  the 
Phatnctic,  or  evil  arm  of  the  Nile.  (ChampoUion, 
VEgypte  sous  les  Pharaons,  vol.  2,  p.  23.)  The  words 
Cneph  (Cnuphi)  and  Canobus  (Lanopus)  were,  in 
fact,  the  same ;  and  we  have  in  the  following,  also, 
merely  different  forms  of  the  same  appellation  :  Chno- 
pki,  Anulns,  Mnens,  Ac. — III.    {Vid.  Supplement.) 

Agathotycus.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Agathon,  I.  ( Vid.  Agatho.) — II.,  III.  (Vid.  Sup- 
plement.) 

Agathyrna,  or  Agathyrnum,  a  city  of  Sicily,  on  the 
northern  coast,  between  TyndariB  and  Calacta.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  originally  a  settlement  of  the  Siculi, 
and,  owing  to  this  circumstance  probably,  as  well  as 
to  its  remote  position,  would  seem  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  Greek  grotrrnjihcrs.  Its  name  ap- 
pears, for  the  first  time,  in  the  history  of  the  seroml 
runic  war,  where  Livy  (26,  40)  states,  that  the  Ro- 
man consul  Lan-inus  carried  away  from  the  place  a 
motley  rabble,  four  thousand  in  number,  consisting  of 
abandoned  characters,  and  brought  them  to  the  coast 
of  Italy  near  Rhegiura,  the  people  of  which  place  want- 
ed a  band  trained  to  robberies,  for  the  purpose  of  rav- 
aging Bruttium.  Livy  writes  the  name  Agathyrna.  of 
the  first  declension  :  the  more  common  form  is  Ap;a- 
thymum  ('AyaOvpvov).  The  modern  St.  Agatha  stands 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  (Mannert,  Geogr., 
vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p.  411  ) 

Aoathyrsi,  a  nation  respecting  whom  the  accounts) 
of  ancient  writers  are  greatly  at  variance.  (Compare 
Vossius,  Annot.  in  Hudson,  Geog.  Mm.,  vol.  1,  p. 
79.)  Herodotus  (4,  49)  places  them  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  MariB,  the  modern  Marosrk,  in  what  is  now 
Tramyltanta,  and  most  writers  agree  in  placing  the  in 
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in  this  country  and  in  upper  Hungary.  {Compare 
Jtennxll,  Geogr.  of  Herod.,  p.  83,  teqq. — Mannert,  4, 
p.  102  —  X'ubukr,  Verm.  Schrift.,  1,  p.  377,  &c.) 
Scvranus  of  Chios,  however,  makes  them  to  have  dwelt 
on  the  Pal  us  Meotii.  The  name  perhaps,  after  all,  is 
a  mere  appellative,  and  may  have  been  applied  by  dif- 
ferent authors  to  different  tribes.  What  serves  to 
strengthen  this  opinion  is  the  fact,  that  the  latter  half 
of  the  term  Agathyrsi  frequently  occurs  in  other  na- 
tional designations,  such  as  Idanthyrri,  Tkyrsagcta, 
Tkys$age(e,  Tkyrn,  6tc.  The  reference  probably  is 
to  the  gad  Tyr,  another  name  for  the  sun.  What 
Herodotus  (4,  104)  state*  respecting  this  race,  that 
they  were  accustomed  to  array  themselves  in  very 
handsome  attire,  to  wear  a  great  number  of  golden  or- 
nament*, to  have  their  women  in  common,  and  to  live, 
in  consequence  of  this  last-mentioned  arrangement, 
like  brethren  and  members  of  one  family,  is  received 
with  great  incredulity  by  many.  (Compare  Valckc- 
r,  Herod  ,  ed.  Wutcl.,  p.  328.  «.  31.)  All  this, 
r,  clearly  shows  then-  Asiatic  origin,  and  con- 
>  them  with  the  nations  in  the  interior  of  the  east- 
ern continent.  The  community  of  wives  seems  to  have 
been  a  remnant,  in  some  degree,  of  an  early  Buddhis- 
tic system.  The  civilized  habits  of  the  Agathyrsi  are, 
at  all  events,  worthy  of  notice,  and  favour  the  theory 
of  thoce  who  see  in  them  a  fragment  of  early  civiliza- 
tion, emanating  from  some  highly  cultivated  race,  and 
subsequently  shattered  by  the  inroads  of  the  Scythians 
and  other  barbarous  tribes.  (  Rater,  Vorhai. ,  286,  seqq. ) 

A'jxcr.  ('Ayarij),  or,  with  the  Rcuchlinian  pronun- 
ciation, Aoivc-l.  daughter  of  Cadmus,  and  wife  of 
Echion.  by  whom  she  had  Pentheus.  Her  son  suc- 
ceeded his  grandfather  in  the  government  of  Thebes. 
While  be  was  reigning,  Bacchus  came  from  the  cast, 
and  *  ought  to  introduce  hiB  orgies  into  his  native  city. 
The  women  all  gave  enthusiastically  into  the  new  re- 
ligion, and  Mount  Citheron  rang  to  the  frantic  yells  oi 
the  Bacchantes.  Pentheus  sought  to  check  their  fury ; 
but,  deceived  by  the  god,  he  went  secretly  and  ascend- 
ed a  tree  on  Citheron,  to  be  an  ocular  witness  of  their 
revels  While  here,  he  was  descried  by  his  mother 
ami  sunt*,  to  whom  Bacchus  made  him  appear  to  be  a 
wuJ  beast,  and  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  them.  This 
aiTentare  of  Pentheus  has  furnished  the  groundwork 
of  one  of  the  finest  dramas  of  Euripides,  his  Bacchs*. 
(ApalLU..  3,  4,  A  — Id  ,  3,  5.  1.— Ovid,  Met.,  3,  514, 
*e*t<1  — Hygin.,  F.,  184. — Kaghtley'a  Mythology,  p. 
*SH->— U.  A  tragedy  of  Statius,  now  lost.  (Jut.,  7, 
87.) — 111  A  daughter  of  Danaus.  She  slew  her  hus- 
band I -y  cu«.  in  obedience  to  her  father's  orders.  (Apol- 
lod,  2.  1,  5  >— IV.  A  Nereid.    (Apollod.,  1,  2,  7.) 

Atiocsna.  I.  a  genius  or  deity  mentioned  in  the 
legend*  ofPbrygia,  and  connected  with  the  ray  thus  of 
Cybeie  and  Atys.  An  account  of  his  origin,  as  well 
as  other  particulars  respecting  him,  may  be  obtained 
from  Pausanias  (7,  17).  He  was  an  androgynous  de- 
ny, and  appears  to  be  the  same  with  the  Adagoiis  of 
the  ancient  writers.     (Creuter,  Symbolti,  vol.  2,  p. 

— Compare  the  note  of  Gutgmaut.) — II.  One  of 
the  summits  of  Mount  Dindymus  in  Phrygia,  on  which 
Atya  was  said  to  have  been  buried.    (Pautan.,  1,  4.) 

A^kladas,  I.  an  excellent  statuary,  and  illustrious 
?-«.>  as  having  been  the  instructer  of  Phidias,  Poly- 
ciexuM,  and  Myron.  His  parents  were  inhabitants  of 
Arjas,  according  to  Pausanias  (34, 8),  and  he  himself 
*»?  horn  there,  probably  about  B.C.  5*10.  The  par- 
'jrcUr  time,  however,  when  he  lived,  has  given  rise 
5*  aura  discussion.  Siilig.  after  a  long  and  able  ar- 
n«eat,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Ageladas,  the 
intruder  of  Phidias,  attained  the  height  of  his  renown 
tW  Otymp.  70,  or  500  B  C.  (Diet.  Art.,  s.  v.)— II. 
A ao«:»er  artist,  probably  a  nephew  of  the  former,  as- 
signed by  Pliny  to  Olymp.  87,  or  432  B.C.,  which  can 
bmfiv  be  correct.  He  was  thinking,  perhaps,  of  the 
(SUltg,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  v.) 


Aoelastus  ('AytXaaroc),  an  appellation  given  to  M. 
Crassus,  father  of  the  celebrated  orator,  and  grandfa- 
ther of  Crassus  the  rich,  from  his  extraordinary  gravity. 
Lucilius  said  of  liim,  that  he  laughed  only  once  in  the 
course  of  his  life,  while  Pliny  informs  us  that  he  was 
reported  never  to  have  laughed  at  all.  Hence  the 
name ' \yt).aaroe,  "one  that  docs  not  laugh," or  "  that 
never  laughs."  ( Cic,  de  Fin.,  5,  30. — Douza,  ad  Lu- 
cil.,  Fragm.,v>.  20— P/m.,  7.  18.) 

Auklal's,  I.  a  king  of  Corinth,  son  of  Ixion. — II. 
A  son  of  Hercules  and  Oinphale,  from  whom  Croesus 
was  descended.  (Apollod  ,  2,  7,  8.)  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus  (4,  31)  gives  the  name  of  this  son  as  Lamus. 
Herodotus,  on  the  other  hand,  deduces  the  royal  line 
of  Lydia  from  a  son  of  Hercules  and  a  female  slave 
belonging  to  Jardanus,  the  father  of  Oinphale  (He- 
rod., 1,  7.)  This  last  is  generally  considered  to  be  the 
more  correct  opinion  (Consult  Bahr,  ad  Herod.,  I.  e. 
— Crcuzer,  Hist.  Grac.  antiquiss.,  &c,  p.  186.) — III. 
A  servant  of  Priam,  who  preserved  Paris  when  expo- 
sed on  Mount  Ida.  (Kid.  Van*.— Apollod.,  3,  12.  5, 
and  Hcyne,  oil  loc.,  not.  cr.) 

AgknuIcum,  Agedincum,  or  Agcdicum  ('Ayr/dtKov, 
Ptol.),  a  city  of  Gaul,  the  metropolis  of  Senonia,  or 
Lugduncnsis  Quarta.  Its  later  name  was  Scnoncs, 
now  Sena.  (C'as.,  B.  G.,  6,  cxtr. — Eutrop.,  10,  7. — 
Amm.  Mareeli,  15.  27.) 

Aoknor,  I.  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Libya,  king  of 
Phoenicia,  and  twin-brother  of  Belus  (Apollod.,  2,  1, 
4) ;  he  married  Telephassa,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Cadmus,  Phoenix,  Cylix,  Tharsus,  Phincus, 
and,  according  to  some,  of  Europa  also.  (Sckol.  ad 
Eurtp.,  I'harn..  5—Hygin.,  Fab.,  178.— Paus.,  5,  25, 
7.  — Sckol.  ad  Apoll.  Rkod.,  2,  178;  3,  1185  )  Af- 
ter his  daughter  Europa  had  been  carried  off  by  Jupi- 
ter, Agcnor  sent  out  his  sons  in  search  of  her,  and  cn- 

i'oined  on  them  not  to  return  without  their  sister.  As 
luropa  was  not  to  be  found,  none  of  them  returned, 
and  all  settled  in  foreign  countries.  (Apollod.,  3,  1,1. 
—Hygin.,  Fab.,  178.)  Virgil  (Mn.,  1.  338)  calls  Car- 
thage the  city  of  Agcnor,  by  which  he  alludes  to  the 
descent  of  Dido  from  Agcnor.  Buttmann  (Mytholog., 
1,  p.  232,  scq)  points  out  tliat  the  genuine  Phoenician 
name  of  Agcnor  was  Cnas.  which  is  the  same  as  Ca- 
naan, and  upon  these  facts  he  builds  the  hypothesis, 
that  Agcnor  or  Cnas  is  the  same  as  the  Canaan  in  the 
Books  of  Moses. — II.  A  son  of  Iasue,  and  father  of 
Argus  Panoptcs,  king  of  Argos.  (Apollod.,  2,  1,  2.) 
Hellanicus  (Fragm.,p.  47,  ed.  Sturz.)  states  that  Age- 
nor  was  a  son  of  Pboroneus,  and  brother  of  Iasus  and 
Pelasgus,  and  that,  after  their  father's  death,  the  two  el- 
der brothers  divided  his  dominions  between  themselves 
in  such  a  manner,  that  Pelasgus  received  the  country 
about  the  river  Eracinus,  and  built  I^arissa,  and  Iasus 
the  country  about  Elis.  After  the  death  of  these  two, 
Agenor,  the  youngest,  invaded  their  dominions,  and 
thus  became  King  of  Argos. — III.  The  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Triopas  in  the  kingdom  of  Argos.  He  be- 
longed to  the  house  of  Phoroncus,  and  was  father  of 
Crotopus.  (Paus.,  2,  16,  1. — Hygin.,  Fab.,  145.) — 
IV.  A  son  of  Pleuron  and  Xanthippe,  and  grandson  of 
.Etotus.  Epicaste,  the  daughter  of  Culydpn,  became 
by  him  the  mother  of  Porthaon  and  Demonice.  (Apol- 
lod., 1,  7,  7.)  According  to  Pausanias  (3,  13,  5), 
Thestius,  the  father  of  Leda,  is  likewise  a  son  of  this 
Agenor. — V.  A  son  of  Phegeus,  king  of  Psophis,  in 
Arcadia.  He  was  brother  of  Pronoun  and  Arsinoe, 
who  was  married  to  Alcmcon,  but  was  abandoned  by 
him.  When  Alcmcon  wanted  to  give  the  celebrated 
necklace  and  peplus  of  Hannonia  to  his  second  wife, 
Catlirrhoe,  the  daughter  of  Achelous,  he  was  slain  by 
Agenor  and  Pronous  at  the  instigation  of  Phegeus. 
But  when  the  two  brothers  came  to  Delphi,  where  they 
intended  to  dedicate  the  necklace  and  peplus,  they  were 
killed  by  Amphoterus  and  Acarnan,  the  sons  of  Alc- 
mcon and  Callirrhoo.    (Apollod  ,  1,7,  5.)  Pa 
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24,  4).  f  ho  relates  the  same  story,  calls  the  chil- 
li of  Phegeus  Temenua,  Axion,  and  Alphesibcea. 
— VI.  A  son  of  the  Trojan  Antenor,  and  of  Theano,  a 
priestess  of  Minerva.  (R ,  6,  296.)  He  appears  aa 
one  of  the*bravest  of  the  Trojans,  and  as  leader  in  the 
storming  of  the  Grecian  encampment.  He  hastens 
with  other  Trojans  to  the  assistance  of  Hector  when 
prostrated  by  Ajax,  and,  being  encouraged  by  Apollo, 
nc  engages  in  combat  with  Achilles,  whom  he  wounds. 
As,  however,  danger  threatened  him  in  this  conflict, 
Apollo  assumed  Agenor's  form,  in  order  that,  whilo 
Achillea  turned  against  the  god,  the  Trojans  might  be 
able  to  escape  to  the  city.  (il,  21,  tub  fin. — Hygtn., 
Fab.,  1 12.)  According  to  Pausaniae  (10, 27, 1),  Age- 
nor  was  slain  by  Ncoptolcmus,  the  son  of  Achilles, 
and  was  represented  by  Polvgnotus  in  the  great  paint- 
ing in  the  Lesche  of  Delphi. 

Aobnorioes,  a  patronymic  of  Agenor,  designating  a 
descendant  of  an  Agenor,  such  as  Cadmus,  Phineus, 
and  Perseus. 

Aoksakdkr,  I.  or  AocsilZcs,  from  uyeiv  and  dvtfp 
or  Xaoc,  a  surname  of  Pluto  or  Hades,  describing  him 
as  the  god  who  carries  away  all  men.  (Callim.,  Hymn, 
in  Pauad.,  130.  —  Spanh.,  ad  loc. — Hetych.,  t.  v. — 
JEtchyl.  ap.  Athen.,  3,  p.  99.)  Nicander  (ap.  Athen., 
16,  p.  684)  uses  the  form  'Hy«r/>.aoc. — II.  A  sculp- 
tor, a  native  of  the  island  of  Rhodes.  His  name  oc- 
curs in  no  author  except  Pliny  (H.  N.t  36,  6,  4),  and 
we  know  of  but  one  work  which  he  executed ;  it  is  a 
work,  however,  which  bears  the  most  decisive  testi- 
mony to  his  surpassing  genius.  In  conjunction  with 
Apollodorus  and  Athenodorus,  he  sculptured  the  group 
oi  Laocoon.  (  Vtd.  Laocoon.)  This  celebrated  group 
was  discovered  in  the  year  1506,  near  the  baths  of  Ti- 
tus on  the  Esquiline  Hill :  it  is  now  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Vatican.  A  great  deal  has  been  writ- 
ten about  the  age  when  Agcsander  flouriahed,  and  vari- 
ous opinions  have  been  formed  on  the  subject.  Winck- 
elniann  and  Midler,  forming  their  judgment  from  the 
style  of  art  displayed  in  the  work  itself,  assign  it  to  the 
age  of  Lysippus.  M  tiller  thinks  the  intensity  of  suf- 
fering depicted,  and  the  somewhat  theatrical  air  which 
pervades  the  group,  show  that  it  belongs  to  a  later 
age  than  that  of  Phidias.  Leasing  and  Thiersch,  on 
the  other  hand,  aAer  subjecting  the  passage  of  Pliny 
to  an  accurate  examination,  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  Agesander  and  the  other  two  artists  lived  in 
the  age  of  Titus,  and  sculptured  the  group  expressly 
for  that  emperor ;  and  this  opinion  is  pretty  generally 
acquiesced  in.  Thiersch  has  written  a  great  deal  to 
show  that  the  plastic  art  did  not  decline  so  early  as  is 
generally  supposed,  but  continued  to  flourish  in  full 
vigour  from  the  time  of  Phidias  uninterruptedly  down 
to  the  reign  of  Titus.  Pliny  was  deceived  in  saying 
that  the  group  was  sculptured  out  of  one  block,  as  the 
lapse  of  time  has  discovered  a  join  in  it.  It  appears  from 
an  inscription  on  the  pedestal  of  a  statue  found  at  Net- 
tuno  (the  ancient  Antium),  that  Athenodorus  was  the 
son  of  Agesander.  This  makes  it  not  unlikely  that 
Polydorus  also  was  his  son,  and  that  the  father  execu- 
ted the  figure  of  Laocoon  himself,  his  two  sons  the  re- 
maining two  figures.  (Letting,  Laokoon. —  Wtnckel- 
manit,  Geseh.  de  Kuntt,  10, 1, 10 — Thiersch,  Epochen 
der  Bildkuntt,  p.  318,  dec  —  Miller,  Arehaol.  der 
Kuntt,  p.  152.) 

Aoksunax,  a  Greek  poet, pf  whom  a  beautiful  frag- 
ment, descriptive  of  the  moon,  is  preserved  in  Plutarch 
( De  facie  in  orb.  Luna,  p.  920. )  It  is  uncertain  wheth- 
er the  poem  to  which  this  fragment  belonged  was  of 
an  epic  or  didactic  character. 

Aoksias,  one  of  the  Ismbidc,  and  an  hereditary  priest 
of  Jupiter  at  Olymnia.  He  gained  the  victory  there  in 
the  mule-race,  ana  is  celebrated  on  that  account  by 
Pindar  in  the  6th  Olympic  Ode.  Bbckh  places  his 
victory  in  the  78th  Olympiad. 

Aoesidamus,  son  or  Archestratus,  an  Epixephyrian 


Locrian,  who  conquered,  when  a  boy,  in  boxing  in  the 
Olympic  games.  His  victory  is  celebrated  by  Pindar 
in  the  10th  and  1 1th  Olympic  Odes.  The  scholiast  pla- 
ces his  victory  in  the  74th  Olympiad.  He  should  not 
bo  confounded  with  Agesidaraus  the  father  of  Chromt- 
us,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Nemean  Odes  (1,  42 ;  9, 
99). 

AcksiuIvs,  I.  son  of  Doryssus,  sixth  king  of  the 
Agid  line  of  Sparta,  excluding  Aristodemus,  accord- 
ing to  Apollodorus,  reigned  44  years,  and  died  886 
B.C.  Paussnius  makes  nis  reign  a  short  one,  but  con- 
temporary with  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus.  (Pautan., 
3,  2,  3  —  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.,  1,  p.  335.)— II.  Son  by 
his  second  wife,  Eupolia,  of  Archidamus  II.,  succeed- 
ed his  half-brother,  Agis  II.,  as  nineteenth  king  of  the 
Eurypontid  line ;  excluding,  on  the  ground  of  spurious 
birth,  and  by  the  interest  of  Lysander,  his  nephew,  Lc- 
otychides.  (Kid.  Lcotychides.)  His  reign  extendi 
from  398  to  361  B.C.,  both  inclusive  ;  during  most  of 
which  time  he  was,  in  Plutarch's  words,  "  as  good  aa 
thought  commander  and  king  of  all  Greece,"  and  w  as 
for  the  whole  of  it  greatly  identified  with  his  country's 
deeds  and  fortunes.  The  position  of  that  country, 
though  internally  weak,  was  externally,  in  Greece, 
down  to  394,  one  of  supremacy  acknowledged :  the 
only  field  of  its  ambition  was  Persia ;  from  394  to  387, 
the  Corinthian  or  first  Theban  war,  one  of  supremacy 
assaulted  :  in  387  that  supremacy  was  restored  over 
Greece,  in  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Asiatic  prospects ;  and  thus,  more  confined  and  mora 
secure,  it  became  also  more  wanton.  After  378,  when 
Thebes  regained  her  freedom,  we  find  it  again  assailed, 
and  again  for  one  moment  restored,  though  on  a  lower 
level,  in  371  ;  then  overthrown  forever  at  Leuctra,  the 
next  nine  years  being  a  struggle  for  existence  amid 
dangers  within  and  without. 

Of  the  youth  of  Agesilaus  we  have  no  detail,  beyond 
the  mention  of  his  intimacy  with  Lysander.  On  the 
throne,  which  he  ascended  about  the  age  of  forty,  we 
first  hear  of  him  in  the  suppression  of  Cinsdon's  con- 
spiracy. In  bis  third  year  (396),  he  crossed  into  Asia, 
and  after  a  short  campaign,  and  a  winter  of  preparation, 
he  in  the  next  overpowered  the  two  satraps,  Tissapber- 
nes  and  Phamabazus ;  and  in  the  spring  of  394  was 
encamped  in  the  plain  of  Thebe,  preparing  to  advance 
into  the  heart  of  the  empire,  when  a  message  arrived 
to  summon  him  to  the  war  at  home.  He  calmly  and 
promptly  obeyed,  expressing,  however,  to  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  and  doubtless  himself  indulging,  hopes  of  a 
speedy  return.  Marching  rapidly  by  Xerxes'  route,  he 
met  and  defeated  at  Coroneia  in  Bceotia  the  allied  for- 
ces. In  393  he  was  engaged  in  a  ravaging  invasion 
of  Argolis ;  in  392  in  one  of  the  Corinthian  territory ; 
in  391  he  reduced  the  Acarnanians  to  submission  ;  but 
in  the  remaining  years  of  the  war  he  is  not  mentioned. 
In  the  interval  of  peace,  we  find  him  declining  the  com- 
mand in  Sparta's  aggression  on  Mantineia ;  but  head- 
ing, from  motives,  it  is  said,  of  private  friendship,  that 
on  Phlius,  and  openly  justifying  Phoebidnn's  seizure  of 
the  Cadmeia.  Of  the  next  war,  the  first  two  years  he 
commanded  in  Boeotia,  more,  however,  to  the  enemy's 
gain  in  point  of  experience  than  loss  in  any  other ;  from 
the  five  remaining  he  was  withdrawn  by  severe  illness. 
In  the  congress  of  371  an  altercation  is  recorded  be* 
tween  him  and  Epaminondas;  and  by  his  advice 
Thebes  was  peremptorily  excluded  from  the  peace, 
and  orders  given  for  the  fatal  campaign  of  leuctra.  In 
379  we  find  him  engaged  in  an  emlwsey  to  Mantineia, 
and  reassuring  the  Spartans  by  an  invasion  of  Arcadia ; 
and  in  369  to  his  skill,  courage,  and  presence  of  mind, 
is  to  be  ascribed  the  maintenance  of  the  unwalled  Spar- 
ta, amid  the  attacks  of  four  armies,  and  revolts  and 
conspiracies  of  Helots,  Period,  and  even  Spartans. 
Finally,  in  362,  he  led  his  countrymen  into  Arcadia; 
by  fortunate  information  was  enabled  to  return  in  time 
to  prevent  the  surprise  of  Sparta,  and  was,  it  seems, 
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joint,  if  not  sole  commander  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia. 
To  the  ensuing  winter  must  probably  be  referred  his 
embassy  to  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  negotiations  for  mon- 
ey with  the  revolted  satraps,  alluded  to  in  an  obscure 
passage  of  Xenophon  (Agtnlau*,  2,  26,  27) ;  and,  in 
performance,  perhaps,  of  some  stipulation  then  made,  he 
crossed,  in  the  spring  of  361,  with  a  body  of  Lacede- 
monian mercenaries,  into  Egypt.  Here,  after  display- 
ing much  of  bit  ancient  skill,  he  died,  while  preparing 
for  his  voyage  home,  in  the  winter  of  361-60,  after  a 
life  of  above  eighty  years,  and  a  reign  of  thirty-eight. 
His  body  was  embalmed  in  wax,  and  splendidly  buried 
at  Sparta. 

Referring  to  our  sketch  of  Spartan  history,  we  find 
Altaians  shining  most  in  its  first  and  last  period,  as 
commencing  and  surrendering  a  glorious  career  in 
Asia,  and  as,  in  extreme  age,  maintaining  his  prostrate 
country.    From  Coroneia  to  Lcuctra  we  see  him  part- 
/y  unemployed,  at  times  yielding  to  weak  motives,  at 
times  joining  in  wanton  acts  of  public  injustice.  No 
one  of  Sparta's  great  defeats,  but  some  of  her  bad  pol- 
icy, belongs  to  him.    In  what  others  do,  we  miss  him  ; 
in  whit  he  does,  we  miss  the  greatness  anil  consisti- 
ng to  unity  of  purpose  and  sole  command, 
doubt  he  was  hampered  at  home ;  perhaps,  too, 
from  a  man  withdrawn,  when  now  near  fifty,  from  his 
chosen  career,  great  action  in  a  new  one  of  any  kind 
could  not  be  looked  for.    Plutarch  gives,  among  nu- 
merous apophthegmata,  his  letter  to  the  ephors  on  his 
recall   "  We  have  reduced  most  of  Asia,  driven  back 
the  barbarian*,  made  arms  abundant  in  Ionia.  But 
since  you  bid  me,  according  to  the  decree,  come  home, 
I  shall  follow  my  letter,  may  perhaps  be  even  before  it. 
For  my  command  is  not  mine,  but  my  country's  ami 
her  allies'.    And  a  commander  then  commands  truly 
socording  to  right  when  he  sees  his  own  commander 
in  the  laws  and  ephors,  or  others  holding  office  in  the  I 
•Utp  "   Aiso,  an  exclamation  on  hearing  of  the  battle  1 
of  Corinth  :  -  Alas  for  Greece !  she  has  killed  enough  I 
of  her  sons  to  have  conquered  all  the  barbarians."  Of 
his  courage,  temperance,  and  hardiness,  many  instan- 
ces are  given  :  to  these  he  added,  even  in  excess,  the 
!<*•»  Spartan  qualities  of  kindness  and  tenderness  as 
a  f  jthcr  and  a  friend.    Thus  we  have  the  story  of  his 
riding  across  a  stick  with  his  children  ;  and,  to  gratify 
Ids  sjn'j  affection  for  Cleonymus,  son  of  the  culprit, 
he  saved  Sphodnas  from  the  punishment  due,  in  right 
and  policy,  for  ojs  incursion  into  Attica  in  378.  So, 
too.  la*  appointment  of  Pisandcr.  (  Vtd.  Pisandcr. )  A 
letter  of  has  runs,  -  If  Niciaa  is  innocent,  acquit  him 
for  that ;  if  guilty,  for  my  sake  ;  any  how,  acquit  bim." 
Froai  Spartan  cupidity  and  dishonesty,  and  mostly, 
even  in  public  fife,  from  ill  faith,  bis  character  is  clear, 
la  person  be  was  small,  mean-looking,  and  lame,  on 
which  fast  ground  objection  had  been  made  to  his  ac- 
«sioo,  an  oracle,  curiously  fulfilled,  having  warned 
■Sparta  of  evils  awaiting  her  under  a  "  lame  sovereign- 
ty ~   In  his  reign,  indeed,  her  fall  took  place,  but  not 
through  him.    Agesilaus  himself  was  Sparta's  most 
perfect  citizen  and  most  consummate  general ;  in  many 
ways,  perhaps,  her  greatest  man.    (Xen.,  Hell.,  3, 3,  to 
the  end;  Agesilaus— Dtod,  14,  15— Paws.,  3,  9,  10. 
-Pint  andf  C  Ft  epos,  in  Vita. — Plut.,  Apophthegm.) 
— fIL  A  Greek  historian,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the 
early  history  of  Italy  ('lra?.«cu),  fragments  of  which 
m*  preserved  in  Plutarch  (Parallel*,  p.  312)  and  Sto- 
hna    (rTon/eg.,  9.  27,  54,  49,  65,  10,  cd.  Gaisf.)— 
IV  A  brother  of  Thetnistocles.  who  went  into  the  Per- 
■m  camp,  and  stabbed  one  of  the  body-guards  instead 
of  Xerxe*.  whom  he  intended  to  assassinate,  but  knew 
Vnon  being  arraigned  before  Xerxes,  he  thrust 
into  the  fire,  and  informed  the  monarch  that 
t  were  prepared  to  do  the  same.  Plu- 
tarch cites  this  incident  on  the  authority  of  Agathar- 
'hades,  in  his  Parallels.    (Op.,  ed.  Reuke,  vol.  7,  p 
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the  Roman  fable  of  Mucius  Scavola  was  borrowed. 
( Vtd.  Agatharchides  II.) 

AoKsirotis,  1.  king  of  Sparta,  the  twenty-first  of  the 
Agios  beginning  with  Eurysthenes,  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther Pausanias,  while  yet  a  minor,  in  B.C.  394,  and 
reigned  fourteen  years.  He  was  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  Aristodemus,  his  nearest  of  kin.  He 
came  to  the  crown  just  about  the  time  that  the  confed- 
eracy (partly  brought  about  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Per 
sian  satrap  Tithraustes),  which  was  formed  by  Thebes, 
Athens,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  against  Sparta,  rendered 
it  necessary  to  recall  his  colleague,  Agesilaus  II.,  from 
Asia ;  and  the  first  military  operation  of  his  reign  was 
the  expedition  to  Corinth,  where  the  forces  of  the  con* 
federates  were  then  assembled.  The  Spartan  army 
was  led  by  Aristodemus,  and  gained  a  signal  victory 
over  the  allies.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  4,  2,  $  9.)  In  the  year 
B.C.  390,  Agesipolis,  who  had  now  reached  his  major- 
ity, was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  an  army  for  tho 
invasion  of  Argolis.  Having  procured  the  sanction  of 
the  Olympic  and  Delphic  gods  for  disregarding  any  at- 
tempt which  the  Argivcs  might  make  to  stop  his  march, 
on  the  pretext  of  a  religious  truce,  he  earned  his  rava- 
ges still  farther  than  Agesilaus  had  done  in  B.C.  393  ; 
but,  as  he  suffered  the  aspect  of  the  victims  to  deter 
him  from  occupying  a  permanent  post,  the  expedi- 
tion yielded  no  fruit  but  the  plunder.  (Xen.,  Hell , 
4,  7,  v  2-6  —  Pans.,  3, 5,  $  8.)  In  B.C.  385  the  Spar- 
tans, seizing  upon  some  frivolous  pretexts,  sent  an  ex- 
pedition against  Mantineia,  in  which  Agesipolis  under- 
took the  command,  after  it  had  been  declined  by  Ages- 
ilaus. In  this  expedition  the  Spartans  were  assisted 
by  Thebes,  and  in  a  battle  with  tho  Mantineans,  Epam- 
inondas  and  Pelopidas,  who  were  fighting  side  by  side, 
narrowly  escaped  death.  He  took  the  town  by  divert- 
ing the  river  Optus,  so  as  to  lay  the  low  grounds  at  the 
foot  of  the  walls  under  water.  The  basements,  being 
made  of  unbaked  bricks,  were  unable  to  resist  the  ac- 
tion of  the  water.  The  walls  soon  began  to  totter,  and 
the  Mantineans  were  forced  to  surrender.  They  were 
admitted  to  terms  on  condition  that  the  population 
should  be  dispersed  among  the  four  hamlets,  out  of 
which  it  had  been  collected  to  form  the  capital.  The 
democratical  leaders  were  permitted  to  go  into  exile. 
(Xen.,  Hell.,  5,  2,  $  1-7.  —  Paus.,  8,  8,  v  b.—Diod., 
15,  6,  dec  —  Plut.,  Pelop.,  A.  —  hocr.,  Paneg.,  p.  67, 
a,  De  Pace,  p.  179,  a) 

Early  in  B.C.  382,  an  embassy  came  to  Sparta  from 
the  cities  of  Acanthus  and  Apollonia,  requesting  as- 
sistance against  the  Olynthians,  who  were  endeavour, 
ing  to  compel  them  to  join  their  confederacy.  The 
Spartans  granted  it,  but  were  not  at  first  very  success- 
ful. After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Teleutias  in  the 
second  campaign  (B.C.  381),  Agesipolis  took  the  com- 
mand. He  set  out  in  381,  but  did  not  begin  opera- 
tions till  the  spring  of 380.  He  then  acted  with  great 
vigour,  and  took  Torone  by  storm ;  but  in  the  midst 
of  his  successes  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which  car- 
ried him  off  in  seven  days.  He  died  at  Aphytis,  in 
the  peninsula  of  Pallene.  His  body  was  immersed 
in  honey,  and  conveyed  home  to  Sparta  for  burial. 
Though  Agesipolis  did  not  share  the  ambitious  views 
of  foreign  conquest  cherished  by  Agesilaus,  his  loss 
was  deeply  regretted  by  that  prince,  who  stents  to  have 
had  a  sincere  regard  for  him.  ( Xen.,  Hell.,  5. 3,  Y  8-9, 
18-19.— Diod.,  15,  22.— Thnltcall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  4, 
p.  405,  428,  &c. ;  5.  p.  5,  ccc,  20.)— II.  Son  of  Cle- 
ombrotus,  was  the  23d  king  of  tho  Agid  line.  He  as- 
cended the  throne  B.C.  371,  and  reigned  one  year. 
(Pau$„  3,  6,  $  1—  Diod.,  15,  60.)— III.  The  31st  of 
the  Agid  line,  was  the  son  of  Agesipolis,  and  grandson 
of  CJeombrotus  II.  After  the  death  of  Clcomenes  he 
was  elected  king  while  still  a  minor,  and  placed  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  uncle  Cleomenes.  (Polyh.,  4. 
35.)  He  was,  however,  soon  deposed  by  his  colleague 
Lycurgus,  after  the  death  of  Cleomenes.   We  hear  of 
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htm  next  in  B.C.  195,  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  1 
Lacedemonian  exiles,  who  joined  Flamininu*  in  his  . 
attack  upon  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Lacedemon.    (Lit.,  \ 
34,  26  )    He  formed  one  of  an  embassy  sent  about 
B.C.  183  to  Rome  by  the  Lacedemonian  exiles,  and, 
with  hiB  companions,  was  intercepted  by  pirates  and 
killed.    (Polyb.,  24,  11.) 

AGESISTRATE.     Vtd.  Agis  IV. 

AgItor  CAyvrup),  a  surname  given  to  several  gods : 
for  instance,  to  Jupiter  at  Lacedemon  (Stob.,  Serm., 
42) :  the  name  seems  to  describe  Zeus  as  the  leader 
and  ruler  of  men  ;  but  others  think  that  it  is  synony- 
mous with  Agamemnon  (vtd.  Agamemnon) :  to  Apol- 
ib  (Eunp.,  Med.,  426),  where,  however,  Elmslcy  and 
others  prefer  uytjrup :  to  Mercury,  who  conducts  the 
souls  of  men  to  the  lower  world.  Under  this  name 
Mercury  had  a  statue  at  Megalopolis.  (Paus.,  8,  31, 
$  4.) 

Aoo£nus  Urbiccs,  a  writer  on  the  science  of  the 
Agrimcnsorcs.  (Dtct.  of  Ant.,  p.  38.)  It  is  uncertain 
when  he  lived ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  a  Chris- 
tian, and  it  is  not  improbable,  from  some  expressions 
which  he  uses,  that  be  lived  at  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  century  of  our  era.  The  extant  works  ascribed 
to  him  are :  44  Aggeni  Urbici  in  Julium  Frontinum  Com- 
mentarius,"  a  commentary  upon  the  work  44  De  Agro- 
rum  Qualitatc,"  which  is  ascribed  to  Frontinus ;  44  In 
Julium  Frontinum  Commentariorum  Liber  secundus 
qui  Diazographus  dicitur ;"  and  44  Commentariorum  de 
Oontrovcrsiis  Agrorum  Pars  prior  et  altera."  The 
last-named  work  Niebuhr  supposes  to  have  been  writ-  I 
ten  by  Frontinus,  and  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  since  the  j 
author  speaks  of  "  prestantissiraua  Domitianus  ;"  an 
expression  which  would  never  have  been  applied  to 
this  tyrant  after  his  death.  {Hut.  of  Rome,  vol.  2,  p. 
621.) 

AaoRAMMSs,  called  Xandrames  (jZavSptlfitjc)  by  Di- 
odorus,  the  ruler  of  the  Gatigaride  and  Prasii  in  India, 
was  said  to  be  the  son  of  a  barber,  whom  the  queen 
had  married.  Alexander  was  preparing  to  march 
against  him,  when  he  was  compelled  by  his  soldiers, 
who  had  become  tired  of  the  war,  to  give  up  farther 
conquests  in  India.  (Curt.,  5,  2. — Diod.,  17,  93,  94. 
—Arrian,  Anab.,  5,  26,  dec. — Pint.,  Alex.,  60.) 

AoTas  ('A><ar),  I.  a  Greek  poet,  whose  name  was 
formerly  written  Augias.  through  a  mistake  of  the  first 
editor  of  the  Excerpta  of  Proclus.  It  has  been  cor- 
rected by  Thiersch  in  the  Acta  Phtlol.  Monac.,  2,  p. 
684,  from  the  Codex  Monacensis,  which  in  one  pas- 
sage has  Agias,  and  in  another  Hagias.  The  name 
itself  does  not  occur  in  early  Greek  writers,  unless  it 
be  supposed  that  Egias  or  Hegias  ('Hy  tac)  in  Clemens 
Alcxandrinus  (Strom.,  6,  p.  622)  and  Pausanias  (1, 
2,  Y  1)  are  only  different  forms  of  the  same  name. 
He  was  a  native  of  Trorzen,  and  the  time  at  which  he 
wrote  appears  to  have  been  about  the  year  B.C.  740. 
His  poem  was  celebrated  in  antiquity,  under  the  name 
of  Nootjm,  i.  the  history  of  the  return  of  the  Achcan 
heroes  from  Troy,  and  consisted  of  five  books.  The 
poem  began  with  the  cause  of  the  misfortunes  which 
befell  the  Acheans  on  their  way  home  and  after  their 
arrival,  that  is,  with  the  outrage  committed  upon  Cas- 
sandra and  the  Palladium  ;  and  the  whole  poem  filled 
up  the  space  which  was  left  between  the  work  of  the 
poet  Arctinus  and  the  Odyssey.  The  ancients  them- 
selves appear  to  have  been  uncertain  about  the  author 
of  this  poem,  for  they  refer  to  it  simply  by  the  name 
of  N«tto«,  and  when  they  mention  the  author,  they 
only  call  him  6  roOc  Xootovc  yputf/ac.  (Athen  ,  7.  p 
281.  —  Pot**.,  10,  28,  $  4  ;  29,  v  2  ;  30,  Y  2.  —  Apol- 
lod.,  2,  1,  Y  S  —  Schol.  ad  Odys*.,  4,  12  —  Sehol.  aA 
Aristoph,  Equit.,  1332.  —  Luaan,  De  Sallat.,  46.) 
Hence  some  writers  attributed  tho  Nwtto/  to  Homer 
(Suid.,  *.  v.  voorot.  —  Anthol.  Planud.,  4,  30),  while 
others  call  its  author  a  Colophonian.  (Eustalh.  ad 
Odyss.,  10.  118  )  Similar  poems,  and  with  the  same 
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title,  were  written  by  other  poets  also,  such  as  Eume- 
lus  of  Corinth  (Schol.  ad  Ptnd.,  Ol.,  13,  31 ),  Anticlei- 
des  of  Athens  (Athen.,  4,  p.  167  ;  9,  p.  466),  Cleide- 
mus  (Athen.,  13,  p.  609),  and  Lysiraachus.  (Athen., 
4,  p.  \h%.— Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.,  1 ,  558.)  Whew 
the  fiooroi  is  mentioned  without  a  name,  we  have  gen- 
erally to  understand  the  work  of  Agias. — II.  A  comic 
writer.  (Pollux,  3,  36. — Metneke,  Hut.  Comic.  Grae., 
p.  404,  416.)    He  is  by  some  considered  as  the  sams 
person  with  the  writer  of  the  'ApyoAtnu,  mentioned  be- 
low.   Casaubon,  however,  in  his  remarks  on  Athene- 
us,  thinks  that  this  is  an  error.    (Ad  Athen.,  3,  10,  p. 
169.)— III.  The  author  of  a  work  on  Argolis  ('Hpyo?.- 
tkd,  Athen.,  3.  p.  86,  f  ),  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
Dercylus.    Clemens  of  Alexandres  quotes  him  undet 
the  name  of  Aigias  (Strom.,  1,  p  236),  which  is  writ- 
ten Agis  in  Eusebius,  who  has  also  given  KerkyluB  in- 
correctly for  Dercylus.    (Casaub.  ad  Athen.,  lib.  3, 
c.  10,  p.  169.)    He  is  called  6  /jovoikoc  in  another 
passage  of  Atheneus  (14,  p.  626,  f),  but  the  musician 
may  be  another  person. — IV.  Brother  of  Tisamenus, 
the  renowned  seer  of  the  Spartans,  who  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  Platea.    Both  of  these  were  of  the  race 
of  the  I  amide,  and  received  the  right  of  citizenship  at 
Sparta.    Another  Agias,  son  of  Agelochus,  grandson 
of  Tisamenus,  was  the  seer  of  Lysander,  ami  predict- 
ed the  victory  of  that  commander  over  the  Athenians 
at  jEgospotami.    (Paus.,  3,  11,  Y  5,  6  )— V.  The  Ar- 
cadian, one  of  the  Grecian  commanders  in  the  army 
of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  when  he  marched  against  his 
brother  Artaxerxes.    He  was  entrapped,  along  with 
the  other  Grecian  leaders,  by  Tissaphcrnes,  and  pot 
to  death  by  that  treacherous  satrap,  together  with  his 
fellow-officers.    Xcnophon  praises  his  courage  and 
fidelity.    (Anab.,  2,  6,  31  ;  2,  6,  30.) 
Agiatis.     Vtd.  Agis  IV. 

Ac  in*,  or  Eurysthenide,  descendants  of  Agis,  king 
of  Sparta  and  son  of  Eurysthenes.  This  family  sha- 
red the  throne  of  Lacedemon  along  with  the  Proclide, 
or,  as  they  were  more  commonly  called,  the  Eurypon- 
tide.  According  to  Pausanias,'thc  line  of  the  Agide 
became  extinct  in  the  person  of  I^eonidas,  son  of  Cle- 
omencs.    (Paunan.,  3,  2. — Id ,  3,  Q.—Id.,  3,  7.) 

Aginkun  or  Aginvm,  also  written  Agennvm  (Hie- 
ron.,  De  Script.  Ecelet.  in  Sabadw,  al.  Phabadw),  a 
city  of  the  Nittobriges,  who  were  the  same  as  the  Agin- 
nenses,  in  Gallia  Aquitania.  It  lay  on  the  river  Ga- 
ronne, between  Fintt  and  Excisum.  (Plol.,  Itin.,  p. 
461—  Tab.  Pettt.  Segm.,  1—  Atuon.,  Ep.,  24,  79  ) 
There  was  a  road  leading  from  this  city  to  Lactura. 
which  was  situated  at  the  distance  of  15  miles,  men- 
tioned in  the  llmtr.  Antonini,  for  an  account  of  which 
consult  the  remarks  of  Chaudrue  de  Crazancs,  I.  I  ,  p. 
392.  Numerous  remains  of  ancient  works  of  art,  in- 
scriptions, dec,  have  been  found  at  this  place,  which 
are  described  in  a  dissertation  published  in  the  Me- 
moire »  de  la  Socictc  Royale  des  Anliq.  de  France,  torn. 
2,  p.  368.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  ,los.  Scaligcr,  who 
has  written  about  it  in  his  Led.  Attxon..  1.  2,  c.  10. 

Agis  ('A}/c),  I.  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Eurysthenes, 
began  to  reign,  it  is  said,  about  D  C.  1032.  (Miiller, 
Dor.,  vol.  2,  p.  511,  transl.)    According  to  Eusebius 
(Chron.,  1,  p.  166),  he  reigned  only  one  year;  accord- 
ing to  Apollodorus.  as  it  appears,  about  31  years.  Du- 
ring the  reign  of  EuryBthcncs,  the  conquered  people 
were  admitted  to  an  equality  of  political  rights  with 
the  Dorians.    Agis  deprived  them  of  these,  and  redu- 
ced them  to  the  condition  of  subjects  to  the  Spartans 
The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Helos  attempted  to 
shake  off  the  yoke,  but  they  were  subdued,  and  pave 
rise  and  name  to  the  class  called  Helots.    (Ephor.  ap. 
Strab.,  8,  364.)    To  his  reign  was  referred  the  colony 
which  went  to  Crete  under  Pollis  and  DelphuB.     (  Co- 
non.,  Narr.,  36.)    From  him  the  kings  of  that  lino 
were  called  "A yiflai.  His  colleague  was  Sous.  (J*attJt., 
1  3.  2,  v  1  )— II  The  17th  of  the  Eurypontid  line  (bo- 
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ginning  with  Proclcs),  succeeded  his  father  Arcliida- 
mus  B.C.  427,  and  reigned  a  little  more  than  28  years, 
la  the  summer  of  B.C.  426,  he  led  an  army  of  Pelo- 
ponnestaos  and  their  allies  as  far  as  the  isthmus,  with 
the  intention  of  invading  Auica;  but  they  were  deterred 
from  advancing  farther  by  a  succession  of  earthquakes 
which  happened  when  they  had  got  so  far.  (Thucyd., 
3,  89.)    in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  he  led  an 
army  into  Attica,  but  quitted  it  fifteen  days  after  he 
had  entered  it    ( Thucyd.,  4,  2,  6.)    In  B.C.  419.  the 
Argives,  at  the  instigation  of  Aicihiades,  attacked  Epi- 
daurus ,  and  AgU,  with  the  whole  force  of  Lacedie- 
mon,  set  out  at  the  same  time,  and  marched  to  the 
frontier  city,  Leuctra.    No  one,  Thucydides  tells  us, 
knew  the  purpose  of  this  expedition.    It  was  probably 
to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Epidaurus.    ( Thiri- 
ttill,  vol.  3,  p.  342.)    At  Leuctra  the  aspect  of  the 
sacrifices  deterred  him  from  proceeding.   He  therefore 
led  his  troops  back,  and  sent  round  notice  to  the  allies 
to  be  ready  for  an  expedition  at  the  end  of  the  sacred 
month  of  the  Camean  festival ;  and  when  the  Argives 
repeated  their  attack  on  Epidaurus,  the  Spartans  again 
inarched  to  the  frontier  town,  Caryas,  and  again  turned 
back,  professedly  on  account  of  tho  aspect  of  the  vic- 
tims.  In  the  middle  of  the  following  summer  (B.C. 
418),  the  Eptdaurians  being  still  hard  pressed  by  the 
Argives,  the  Lacedemonians,  with  their  whole  force 
and  some  allies,  under  the  command  of  Agis,  invaded 
Axgoiis.    By  a  skilful  manoeuvre,  he  succeeded  iu  in- 
tercepting the  Argives,  and  posted  his  army  advanta- 
geously between  them  and  the  city.    But  just  as  tho 
battle  was  about  to  begin,  Thrasyllus,  one  of  the  Ar- 
give  generals,  and  Alciphron  came  to  Agis,  and  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  conclude  a  truce  for  four  months. 
Agis,  without  disclosing  his  motives,  drew  ofThis  army. 
On  his  return  he  was  severely  censured  for  having  thus 
thrown  away  the  opportunity  of  reducing  Argos,  espe- 
cially as  the  Argives  bad  seized  the  opportunity  afford- 
ed by  his  return,  and  taken  Orchomenos.    It  was  pro- 
posed to  pull  down  his  house,  and  inflict  on  him  a  fine 
of  100.000  drachma;.    But,  on  his  earnest  entreaty, 
they  contented  themselves  with  appointing  a  council 
of  war,  consisting  of  10  Spartans,  without  whom  he 
was  not  to  lead  an  army  out  of  the  city.  (Thucyd., 
5,54.  57,  Ate.)    Shortly  afterward  they  received  in- 
telligence from  Tcgea,  that,  if  not  promptly  succoured, 
the  party  favourable  to  Sparta  in  that  city  would  be 
compelled  to  give  way.    The  Spartans  immediately 
sent  then  whole  force  under  the  command  of  Agis. 
He  restored  tranquillity  at  Tegea,  and  then  marched 
to  Mantineia.    By  turning  the  waters  so  as  to  flood 
the  l&nJi  of  Mantineia,  he  succeeded  in  drawing  the 
army  of  the  Mantwcans  and  Athenians  down  to  the 
level  ground.    A  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Spartans 
were  victorious.    This  was  one  of  the  most  important 
battles  ever  fought  between  Grecian  states.  (Thucyd., 
a.  71-73  )    In  B.C.  417,  when  news  reached  Sparta 
of  the  counter-revolution  at  Argos,  in  which  tho  oli-' 
garehical  and  Spartan  faction  was  overthrown,  an  army 
was  ment  there  under  Agis.    He  was  unable  to  restore 
the  defeated  party,  but  he  destroyed  the  long  walls 
which  the  Argives  had  begun  to  carry  down  to  the  sea. 
uid  took  Hysw.    (Thucyd.,  5,  83.)    In  the  spring  of 
j  C  413,  Agis  entered  Attica  with  a  Pcloponncsian 
amy.  and  fortified  Deceleia,  a  steep  eminence  about 
\i  miles  northeast  of  Athens  [Thucyd.,  7,  19,  27) ; 
«td  in  the  winter  of  the  same  year,  after  the  news  of 
the  disastrous  fate  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  had  reach- 
ed Greece,  be  marched  northward  to  levy  contributions 
•  a  the  allies  of  Sparta,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
deet   While  at  Deceleia  he  acted  in  a  great  meas- 
ure independently  of  the  Spartan  government,  and 
raoeived  embassies  as  well  from  the  disaffected  al- 
lies of  the  Athenians  as  from  the  Boeotians  and  other 
>3ie»  of  Sparta.    (Thucyd..  8.  3,  5  )    He  seems  to 
have  remained  at  Deceleia  till  the  end  of  the  Pelopon- 


nesian  war.    In  411,  during  the  administration  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  o.*r 
Athens  itself.    (Tkucyd.,  8,  71.)    In  B.C.  401,  the 
command  of  the  war  against  Elia  was  intrusted  to 
Agis,  who  in  tbc  third  year  compelled  the  Eleans  to  sue 
for  peace.    As  he  was  returning  from  Delphi,  whither 
he  had  gone  to  consecrate  a  tenth  of  the  spoil,  he  fell 
sick  at  He  raj  a  in  Arcadia,  and  died  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  after  ho  reached  Sparta.    (Xcn.,  Hell.,  3,  2, 
$  21,  dec.  ;  3,  i)  1-4.)    He  left  a  son,  Leotychidea, 
who,  however,  was  excluded  from  the  throne,  as  there 
was  some  suspicion  with  regard  to  his  legitimacy. 
While  Alcibiades  was  at  Sparta  he  made  Agis  his  im- 
placable enemy.    Later  writers  (Justin,  5,  2. — Plut., 
Aleib.,  23)  assign  as  a  reason,  that  the  latter  suspect- 
ed him  of  having  dishonoured  his  queen  Timtea.  It 
was  probably  at  the  suggestion  of  Agis  that  orders 
were  sent  out  to  Astyochus  to  put  him  to  death.  Al- 
cibiades, however,  received  timely  notice  (according  to 
some  accounts,  from  Tinuca  herself),  and  kept  out 
of  tho  reach  of  the  Spartans.    {Thucyd.,  8,  12,  45. — 
Plot.,  Lysand.,  22,—AgesU.,  3.)— III.  The  eldest  son 
of  Archidamus  III.,  was  the  20th  king  of  the  Eurypon- 
tid  line.    His  reign  was  short,  but  eventful.    He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  B.C.  338.    In  B.C.  333,  we  lind 
him  going  with  a  single  trireme  to  the  Persian  com- 
manders in  the  -Egcan,  Pharnabazus  and  Autophrada- 
tes,  to  request  money  and  an  armament  for  carrying 
ona  hostile  operations  against  Alexander  in  Greece. 
They  gave  him  30  talents  and  10  triremes.    The  news 
of  the  battle  of  Issus,  however,  put  a  check  upon  their 
plans.    He  sent  the  galleys  to  his  brother  Agesilaus, 
with  instructions  to  sail  with  them  to  Crete,  that  he 
might  secure  that  island  for  the  Spartan  interest.  In 
this  he  seems  in  a  great  measure  to  have  succeeded. 
Two  years  afterward  (B.C.  331),  the  Greek  states 
which  were  leagued  together  against  Alexander  seized 
the  opportunity  of  the  disaster  of  Zopyrion  and  the  re- 
volt of  the  Thracians,  to  declare  war  against  Macedo- 
nia.   Agis  was  invested  with  tho  command,  and  with 
the  Lacedemonian  troops,  and  a  body  of  8000  Greek 
mercenaries,  who  had  been  present  at  the  battle  of  Is- 
sus, gained  a  decisive  victory  over  a  Macedonian  army 
under  Corragus.   Having  been  joined  by  the  other  for- 
ces of  the  league,  he  laid  siege  to  Megalopolis.  Tho 
city  held  out  till  Antipater  came  to  its  relief,  when  a 
battle  ensued,  in  which  Agis  was  defeated  and  killed. 
It  happened  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Arbela. 
(Arrian,  2,  13  —  Diod.,  10,  C3,  68;  17,  62.— £sch. 
c.  Ctcsiph.,  p.  77—  Curl.,  6,  1.— Justin,  12,  1.) — IV. 
The  older  son  of  Eudamidas  II.,  was  the  24lh  king  of 
the  Eurypontid  line.    He  succeeded  his  father  in  B.C. 
244,  and  reigned  four  years.    In  B.C.  243,  after  tho 
liberation  of  Corinth  by  A  rat  us,  tho  general  of  the 
Achfcan  league,  Agis  led  an  army  against  him,  but  was 
defeated.    (Pau*.,  2,  8,  $4.)    The  interest  of  bis 
reign,  however,  is  derived  from  events  of  a  different 
kind.    Through  the  influx  of  wealth  and  luxury,  with 
their  concomitant  vices,  tho  Spartans  had  greatly  de- 
generated from  the  ancient  simplicity  and  severity  of 
manners.    Not  above  700  families  of  the  genuine 
Spartan  stock  remained,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
innovation  introduced  by  Epitadeus,  who  procured  a 
repeal  of  tho  law  which  secured  to  every  Spartan  head 
of  a  family  an  equal  portion  of  land,  the  landed  prop- 
erty had  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals,  of 
whom  a  great  number  were  females,  so  that  not  above 
100  Spartan  families  possessed  estates,  while  the  poor 
were  burdened  with  debt.   Agis,  who  from  his  earliest 
youth  had  shown  his  attachment  to  the  ancient  disci- 
pline, undertook  to  reform  these  abuses,  and  re-estab- 
lish the  institutions  of  Lycurgus.    For  this  end  he  de- 
termined to  lay  before  the  Spartan  senate  a  proposition 
for  the  abolition  of  all  debts  and  a  new  partition  of  the 
lands.    Another  part  of  his  plan  was  to  give  landed 
estates  to  the  Periacci.    His  schemes  were  warmly 
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seconded  by  the  poorer  classes  and  the  young  men, 
and  as  strenuously  opposed  by  the  wealthy.  He  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  gaining  over  three  very  influen- 
tial persons — his  uncle  Agesilaus  (a  man  of  large  prop- 
erty, but  who,  being  deeply  involved  in  debt,  hoped  to 
profit  by  the  innovations  of  Agis),  Lysander,  and  Man- 
drocleides.  Having  procured  Lysander  to  be  elected 
one  of  the  ephors,  he  laid  his  plans  before  the  senate. 
He  proposed  that  the  Spartan  territory  should  be  divi- 
ded into  two  portions,  one  to  consist  of  4500  equal 
lots,  to  be  divided  among  the  Spartans,  whose  ranks 
were  to  be  rilled  up  by  the  admission  of  the  most  re- 
spectable of  the  Perioeci  and  strangers ;  the  other  to 
contain  15,000  equal  lots,  to  be  divided  among  the 
Perioeci.  The  senate  could  not,  at  first,  come  to  a  de- 
cision on  the  matter.  Lysander,  therefore,  convoked 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  to  whom  Agis  submitted 
his  measure,  and  offered  to  make  the  first  sacrifice,  by 
giving  up  his  lands  and  money,  telling  them  that  his 
mother  and  grandmother,  who  were  possessed  of  great 
wealth,  with  all  his  relations  and  friends,  would  follow 
his  example.  His  generosity  drew  down  the  applauses 
of  the  multitude.  The  opposite  party,  however,  head- 
ed by  Leonidas,  the  other  king,  who  had  formed  his 
habits  at  the  luxurious  court  of  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria, 
got  the  senate  to  reject  the  measure,  though  only  by 
one  vote.  Agis  now  determined  to  rid  himself  of  Lc- 
onidas.  Lysander,  accordingly,  accused  him  of  having 
violated  the  laws  by  marrying  a  stranger  and  living  in 
a  foreign  land,  taonidas  was  deposed,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son-in-law,  Cleombrotus,  who  co-opera- 
ted with  Agis.  Soon  afterward,  however,  Lysander's 
term  of  office  expired,  and  the  ephors  of  the  following 
year  were  opposed  to  Agis,  and  designed  to  restore 
l/eonidas.  They  brought  an  accusation  against  Ly- 
sander and  Mandroclcides,  of  attempting  to  violate  the 
laws.  Alarmed  at  the  turn  events  were  taking,  the 
two  latter  prevailed  on  the  kings  to  depose  the  ephors 
by  force,  and  appoint  others  in  their  room.  Leonidas, 
who  had  returned  to  the  city,  fled  to  Tcgea,  and  in  his 
flight  was  protected  by  Agis  from  the  violence  medi- 
tated against  him  by  Agesilaus.  The  selfish  avarice 
of  the  latter  frustrated  the  plans  of  Agis,  when  there 
now  seemed  nothing  to  oppose  the  execution  <of  them. 
He  persuaded  his  nephew  and  Lysander  that  the  most 
effectual  way  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  wealthy  to 
the  distribution  of  their  lands,  would  be  to  begin  by 
cancelling  the  debts.  Accordingly,  all  bonds,  registers, 
and  securities  were  piled  up  in  the  market-place  and 
burned.  Agesilaus,  having  secured  his  own  ends, 
contrived  various  pretexts  for  delaying  the  division  of 
the  lands.  Meanwhile,  the  Achvans  applied  to  Sparta 
for  assistance  against  the  .."Etolians.  Agis  was  accord- 
ingly sent  at  the  bead  of  an  army.  The  cautious  move- 
ments of  Aratus  gave  Agis  no  opportunity  of  distin- 
guishing himself  in  action,  but  he  gained  great  credit 
by  the  excellent  discipline  he  preserved  among  his 
troops.  During  his  absence  Agesilaus  so  incensed  the 
poorer  classes  by  his  insolent  conduct  and  the  contin- 
ued postponement  of  the  division  of  the  lands,  that  they 
made  no  opposition  when  the  enemies  of  Agis  openly 
brought  back  I^eonidas  and  set  him  on  the  throne. 
Agis  and  Cleombrotus  fled  for  sanctuary,  the  former 
to  the  temple  of  Athene  Chalcicecus,  the  latter  to  the 
temple  of  Poseidon.  Cleombrotus  was  suffered  to  go 
into  exile.  Agis  was  entrapped  by  some  treacherous 
friends  and  thrown  into  prison.  Leonidas  immediate- 
ly came  with  a  band  of  mercenaries,  and  secured  the 
prison  without,  while  the  ephors  entered  it,  and  went 
through  the  mockery  of  a  trial.  When  asked  if  he  did 
not  repent  of  what  he  had  attempted,  Agis  replied  that 
he  should  never  repent  of  so  glorious  a  design,  even  in 
the  face  of  death.  He  was  condemned,  and  precipi- 
tately executed,  the  ephors  fearing  a  rescue,  as  a  great 
--oncourse  of  people  had  assembled  round  the  prison 
ates.  Agis,  observing  that  one  of  his  executioners 
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|  was  moved  to  tears,  said,  "  Weep  not  for  me  :  suffer- 
ing as  I  do,  unjustly,  I  am  in  a  happier  case  than  my 
murderers."  His  mother,  Agesistrate,  and  his  grand- 
mother, were  strangled  on  his  body.  Agis  was  the 
first  king  of  Sparta  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  the 
ephors.  Pausanias,  who,  however,  is  undoubtedly 
wrong,  says  (8,  10,  $  4  ;  27,  $  9)  that  he  fell  in  battle. 
His  widow,  Agist  is,  was  forcibly  married  by  Leonidas 
to  his  son,  Cieomenes,  but,  nevertheless,  they  enter- 
tained for  each  other  a  mutual  affection  and  esteem. 
{Plutarch,  Agis,  Cltomencs,  Aratus.  —  Pans.,  7,  7,  $ 
2  )— V.  A  Greek  poet,  a  native  of  Argos,  and  a  con- 
temporary of  Alexander  the  Great,  whom  he  accompa- 
nied on  his  Asiatic  expedition.  Curtius  (8,  5),  as  well 
as  Arrian  (Anab ,  4,  0)  and  Plutarch  {Dc  adulat.  ct 
arruc.  duerim.,  p.  60),  describe  him  as  one  of  the  basest 
flatterers  of  the  king.  Curtius  calls  him  "  pessimo- 
rum  carminum  post  Charilum  conditor,"  which  prob- 
ably refers  rather  to  their  flattering  character  than  to 
their  worth  as  poetry.  The  Greek  Anthology  (6,  152} 
contains  an  epigram,  which  is  probably  the  work  of 
this  flatterer.  {Jacobs,  Antkol.,  3,  p.  836  —  Zimmer- 
man*, Zatschnft  fur  die  AlUrlh.,  1841,  p.  164.) 

Athcnceus  (12,  p.  516)  mentions  one  Agis  as  the 
author  of  a  work  on  the  art  of  cooking  {o^aprvTixu). 

Agisimba,  a  district  of  Ethiopia,  the  most  southern 
with  which  the  ancients  were  acquainted.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  correspond  to  Asbcn  in  Nigritia.  {Btschoff 
und  Moller,  Wortcrb.  dcr  Gcogr.,  s.  v.)  It  is  some- 
times written  Agizymba. 

Aolaia,  I.  one  ot  the  Graces,  called  sometimes  Pas. 
iphae.  {Pausan.,  9,  35.—  Vtd.  Charites.)— 11.  Daugh- 
ter of  Thcspius,  and  mother,  by  Hercules,  of  Antiadcs. 
{Apollod.,  Btblioth.,  2,  7,  4  8.)— III.  The  wife  of  King 
Charopus,  and  mother  of  Nireus,  who  came  with  three 
vessels  and  a  small  band  of  followers  from  the  island 
of  Syme  against  Troy.  (Hon.,  II.,  2,  671.  —  Lhod. 
Stc,  5,  53.)  Homer  says  nothing  farther  about  him 
than  that  he  was  the  most  beautiful  man  in  the  Gre- 
cian army  after  Achilles  {vid.  Nireus) ;  his  story,  how- 
ever, was  related  at  length  in  the  Cyclic  bards.  ( Vtrf. 
Heynii  Annot.  ad  Horn.,  II.,  2,  671-3.)  Lucian  has 
ironically  represented  him  as  contesting  the  palm  of 
personal  beauty  with  Thersitcs  in  the  lower  world. 
{Dial.  Mart.,  25.) 

Aulaophkmk  (' Ay  Xao&jfiTj),  one  of  the  Sirens.  (Vtd. 
Sirenes.) 

AolaonTce.  a  Thessalian  female,  who  prided  her- 
self on  her  skill  in  predicting  eclipses,  dec.  She  boast- 
ed even  of  her  power  to  draw  down  the  moon  to  earth. 
Hence  the  Greek  adage,  rr,v  otAt}i<nv  KaTuoirp,  "She 
draws  down  the  moon,"  applied  to  a  boastful  person. 
{Erasm.  Chil.,  col.  853.) 

Aci.  aophon,  I.  a  painter  of  the  isle  of  Tbasos,  who 
flourished  in  the  70th  Olympiad,  500  B.C.  He  was 
the  father  and  master  of  Polygnotus  and  Aristophon. 
Quintilian  (12,  10)  speaks  of  his  Btvle  in  common  with 
that  of  Polygnotus,  as  indicating,  by  its  simplicity  of 
colouring, the  early  stages  of  the  art,  and  yet  being  pref- 
erable, by  its  air  of  nature  and  truth,  to  the  efforts  of 
the  great  masters  that  succeeded. — II.  A  son  of  Aris- 
tophon, and  grandson  of  the  preceding,  also  distinguish- 
ed as  a  painter.  He  celebrated,  by  his  productions,  the 
victories  of  Alcibiades.    (Sillig,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  v.) 

Aglauros.    Vid.  Agraulos. 

Aolaus,  a  native  of  Psophis,  and  the  poorest  man 
in  all  Arcadia,  but  still  pronounced,  by  the  Delphic  or- 
acle, a  happier  man  than  Gyges,  monarch  of  Lydia. 
{Val.  Max.,  7,  1.) 

Aona,  or  Hagna,  a  female  in  the  time  of  Horace, 
who,  though  troubled  with  a  polypus  in  the  nose,  and. 
having  her  visage,  in  consequence,  greatly  deformed , 
yet  found,  on  thiB  very  account,  an  admirer*  in  one  Bol- 
binus.  The  commentators  make  her  to  have  been  a. 
frecd-woman  and  a  native  of  Greece.  {Horat.,  Scrm.~ 
1.  3,  40  ) 
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Agwodice,  an  Athenian  virgin,  who  disguised  her 
sex  to  leam  medicine,  it  being  ordained  by  the  Athe- 
nian law*,  that  no  stave  or  female  should  learn  the  heal- 
ing art  She  was  taught  by  Hierophilus  the  art  of  mid- 
wuVry,  and  when  employed,  always  discovered  her  sex 
to  her  patient*.  This  brought  her  into  so  much  prac- 
tice, that  the  males  of  her  profession,  who  were  now 
out  of  employment,  accused  her  before  the  Areopagus 
of  corrupt  conduct,  "  quod  dtccrcnt  cum  glabrum  esse, 
rt  comptorcn  earum,  tt  tllas  stmulare  tmbcctllUatcm." 
Agnodke  was  about  to  be  condemned,  when  she  dis- 
coveml  her  sex  to  the  judges.  A  law  was  immedi- 
slehr  passed  authorizing  all  freebom  women  to  learn 
the  healing  art.    (Hygtn.,  Fab.,  874.) 

Aostojf.  I.  son  of  Ntda*.  was  present  at  the  taking  of 
Ssmos  by  Pericles,  having  brought  reinforcements  from 
Athens  After  the  Pcloponnesian  war  had  broken  out, 
he  andCleopompus,  both  colleagues  of  Pericles,  were 
de*[>,i!ched  with  the  forces  which  the  last-mentioned 
commander  had  previously  led,  to  aid  in  the  reduction 
of  Poudea  The  expedition  was  frustrated,  however, 
by  sickness  among  the  troops.  Agnon  was  also  the 
founder  of  Amphipolis ;  but  the  citizens  of  that  place, 
forgetful  of  past  services,  opened  their  gates  to  Brasi- 
dax,  the  Spartan  general,  and  when  the  body  of  this  com- 
mander was  subsequently  interred  within  Amphipolis, 
they  threw  down  every  memorial  of  Agnon.  ( Thueyd., 
I,  117  —  U ,  2,  58.) — II.    Vtd.  Supplement. 

AoKowitncs.  an  orator,  and  popular  leader  at  Athens, 
who  accused  Phocion  of  treason  for  not  having  opposed 
with  more  activity  the  movements  of  Nicanor.  After 
the  death  of  Phocion,  and  when  the  people,  repenting 
of  thru  conduct  towards  him,  were  doing  everything  to 
honour  his  memory,  Agnonides  suffered  capital  pun- 
ishment, by  a  decree  passed  for  that  special  purpose 
(Pint..  Fit.  Pkoe  .  c.  33,  38.) 

Acov.tt.fA  and  Acokia,  a  festival  at  Rome  in  hon- 
our of  Janus,  celebrated  on  the  ninth  of  January,  the 
50th  of  May,  and  the  10th  of  December.  (Vtd.  Dic- 
tionary of  Antiquities.) 

Aeoxirs  ('Aywv(or),  a  surname  or  epithet  of  sever- 
al gods.  ./Eschylus  (Agam.,  513)  and  Sophocles 
(Tret*.,  26)  use  it  of  Apollo  and  Jupiter,  and  appa- 
rently in  the  sense  of  helpers  in  struggles  and  contests. 
Bat  it  is  more  especially  used  as  a  surname  of  Mercu- 
ry, who  presides  over  all  kinds  of  solemn  contests. 

Acovts  CjfttolTm.  contests  instituted  by  Domitian 
in  honour  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  celebrated  every 
fifth  year  on  the  Capitoline  Hill.    According  to  Sue- 
tonius (Demi/ .,  4),  they  were  of  a  threefold  character : 
musical,  which  included  poetic  contests,  equestrian, 
and  gymnastic    Prizes  were  awarded  also  for  the  best 
specimens  of  Greek  and  Latin  prose  composition. 
Censorious  informs  us,  that  they  were  instituted  in 
the  twelfth  consulship  of  Domitian  and  Dolabclla 
(A  I J  C.  839).    It  was  at  these  contests  that  the  poet 
Statins  was  defeated.    (Certs.,  e.  18. — Crusius,  ad 
S*tt  ,  I  e  )    Games  similar  to  these  had  been  pre- 
viously instituted  by  Nero.    {Suet.,  Ner.,  12.) 

AcoKAcafrus,  a  statuary  of  Paros,  and  the  favourite 
p*;pil  of  Phidias,  who,  according  to  Pliny  (26,  5),  ear- 
ned his  attachment  so  far  as  even  to  have  inscribed  on 
t-wne  of  his  own  works  the  name  of  his  young  disciple. 
The  same  writer  informs  us,  that  Agoracritus  contend- 
ed with  Alcamenes,  another  pupil  of  Phidias,  and  a 
aauve  of  Athens,  in  nuking  a  statue  of  Venus,  and  had 
the  mortification  to  see  his  rival  crowned  as  victorious, 
a  consequence  of  the  prejudice  of  the  Athenians  in  fa- 
wroof  their  countryman.  Full  of  resentment,  he  sold 
hk  statue  to  the  inhabitant*  of  Khamnus,  a  borough 
«f  taica,  on  condition  that  it  should  never  re-enter 
winun  the  walls  of  Athens.  Pliny  adds,  that  Agoracri- 
tas  named  this  statue  Nemesis,  and  that  Varro  resided 
it  a»  the  finest  specimen  of  sculpture  that  he  had  ever 
seen.    Pausanias  (1,  33)  gives  an  entirely  different 
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ritus,  he  says  that  the  statue  of  the  Rhamnusian  Nem- 
esis was  the  work  of  Phidias.  Strabo,  again,  differs 
from  both  Pliny  and  Pausanias,  for  he  asserts  that  the 
celebrated  statue  in  question  was  ascribed  to  both  Ago- 
racritus and  Diodotus  (the  latter  of  whom  is  not  men- 
tioned in  any  other  passage),  and  that  it  was  not  at  all 
inferior  to  the  works  of  Phidias.  (Strab.,  396.)  It  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  statements.  Per- 
haps the  statue  was  by  Phidias,  and  the  name  of  his 
favourite  pupil  was  inscribed  upon  it  by  the  artist 
Equally  difficult  is  it  to  conceive  how  a  statue  of  Ve- 
nus could  be  so  modified  as  to  be  transformed  into  one 
of  the  goddess  of  Vengeance,  for  such  was  Nemesis. 
Sillig  endeavours  to  explain  this,  but  with  little  suc- 
cess.   (Dtct.  Art.,  s.  v.) 

Agorakoni,  'A)  opavofioi, sometimes  called  Aoj  tarai, 
ten  Athenian  magistrates,  five  of  whom  officiated  in 
the  city,  and  five  in  the  Piraeus.  To  them  a  certain 
toll  or  tribute  was  paid  by  those  who  brought  anything 
into  the  market  to  sell.  They  had  the  care  of  all  sale- 
able commodities  in  the  market  except  com,  and  they 
were  employed  in  maintaining  order,  and  in  seeing  that 
no  one  defrauded  another,  or  took  any  unreasonable 
advantage  in  buying  and  selling.  (  Wachsmuth,  Alter- 
thums.,  vol.  2,  p.  65.) 

AgrIoas,  or  Acraoar,  I.  a  small  river  of  Sicily, 
running  near  Agrigentum.  It  is  now  the  San  Blasio. 
(Mannert,  9,  pt.  2,  p.  354.)  — IL  The  Greek  name 
of  Agrigentum.    (Vtd.  Agrigentum.) 

Agraoian^b,  or  Acraqum.*,  Port.*,  gates  of  Syr- 
acuse. There  were  in  this  quarter  a  great  number  of 
sepulchres,  and  here  Cicero  discovered  the  tomb  of 
Archimedes.  (Tuse.  Quasi.,  5,  23.)  The  name  of 
these  gates  has  given  great  trouble  to  the  commenta- 
tors. Dorville  (ad  Chant.,  p.  193)  reads  Agragantir 
nas  in  the  passage  of  Cicero  just  referred  to,  because 
the  gates  in  question  looked  towards  Agrigentum  and 
the  south,  according  to  the  Anton m.  Itin.,  p.  95. 
Schutz  gives  Ackradtnas  in  his  edition  of  Cicero, 
which  is  superior  to  Acradtnas,  the  reading  of  H.  Ste- 
phens and  Davis,  though  the  last  is  adopted  by  G  oiler . 
(Syraeus.,  p.  64.)  The  argument  in  its  favour  turns 
upon  the  circumstance  of  a  porta  Achradtna  being  men- 
tioned among  the  gates  of  Syracuse,  but  not  a  porta 
Agraganttna.  Thus  we  have  in  Diodorus  Siculus 
(13,  75),  t$  tcara  rfjv  'AxpaStvfiv  irvXuvt,  and  (13, 
1 13),  irpdc  nfrv  •nv'knv  r%  ,  Kxpadivrie.  The  preferable 
reading,  therefore,  in  Cicero  (/.  e.)  is  porta*  Achradtna*, 
as  indicating  gates  in  that  quarter  of  Syracuse  termed 
Achradtna.    (Vtd.  Achradina.) 

AoRARtiC  lkgks,  laws  enacted  in  Rome  for  the  di- 
vision of  public  lands.  In  the  valuable  work  on  Roman 
history  by  Niebuhr  (voL  2,  p.  129,  scqa.,  Cambr. 
trans!.),  it  is  satisfactorily  shown,  that  these  laws, 
which  have  so  long  been  considered  as  unjust  attacks 
upon  private  property,  had  for  their  object  only  the 
distribution  of  lands  which  were  the  property  of  the 
state,  and  that  the  troubles  to  which  they  gave  rise 
were  occasioned  by  the  opposition  of  persons  who  had 
settled  on  these  lands  without  having  acquired  any  title 
to  them.  These  laws  of  the  Romans  were  so  intimate- 
ly connected  with  their  system  of  establishing  colonies 
in  the  different  parts  of  their  territories,  that,  to  attain 
a  proper  understanding  of  them,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
stow  a  moment's  consideration  on  that  system. — Ac- 
cording to  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  their  plan  of 
sending  out  colonies  or  settlers  began  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Romulus,  who  generally  placed  colonists  from 
the  city  of  Rome  on  the  lands  taken  in  war.  The  same 
policy  was  pursued  by  the  kings  who  succeeded  him  ; 
and,  when  the  kings  were  expelled,  it  was  adopted  by 
the  senate  and  the  people,  and  then  by  the  dictators. 
There  were  several  reasons  inducing  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment to  pursue  this  policy,  which  was  continued  for 
a  long  period  without  any  intermission ;  first,  to  have 
a  check  on  the  conquered  people ;  secondly,  to  have 
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•  protection  against  the  incursions  of  an  enemy ;  third- 
ly, to  augment  their  population  ;  fourthly,  to  free  the 
city  of  Rome  from  an  excess  of  inhabitants  ;  fifthly,  to 
quiet  seditions ;  and,  sixthly,  to  reward  their  veteran 
soldiers.  These  reasons  abundantly  appear,  in  all  the 
best  ancient  authorities.  In  the  later  periods  of  the 
republic,  a  principal  motive  for  establishing  colonics 
was  to  have  the  means  of  disposing  of  soldiers,  and  re- 
warding them  with  donations  of  lands  ;  and  such  col- 
onies were,  on  this  account,  denominated  military  col- 
onies. Now,  for  whichever  of  these  causes  a  colony 
was  to  be  established,  it  was  necessary  that  some  law 
respecting  it  should  bo  passed  cither  by  the  senate  or 
people.  This  law  in  either  case  was  called  lex  ttgra- 
rta,  an  agrarian  law,  which  will  now  be  explained. — 
An  agrarian  law  contained  various  provisions ;  it  de- 
scribed the  land  which  was  to  be  divided,  and  the  class- 
es of  people  among  whom,  and  their  numbers,  and  by 
whom,  and  in  what  manner,  and  by  what  bounds,  the 
territory  was  to  be  parcelled  out.  The  mode  of  divi- 
ding the  lands,  as  far  as  we  now  understand  it,  was  two- 
fold ;  either  a  Roman  population  was  distributed  over 
the  particular  territory,  without  any  formal  erection  of 
a  colony,  or  general  grants  of  land  were  made  to  such 
citizens  as  were  willing  to  form  a  colony  there.  The 
lands  which  were  thus  distributed  were  of  different  de- 
scriptions, which  we  must  keep  in  mind  in  order  to  have 
a  iust  conception  of  the  operation  oftho  agrarian  laws. 
They  were  cither  lands  taken  from  an  enemy,  and  not 
actually  treated  by  the  government  as  public  property  ; 
or  public  lands  which  had  been  artfully  and  clandestine- 
ly taken  possession  of  by  rich  ami  powerful  individuals ; 
or,  lastly,  lands  which  were  bought  with  money  from 
the  public  treasury,  for  the  purpose  of  being  distributed. 
Now  all  such  agrarian  laws  an  embraced  cither  lands 
of  the  enemy,  or  those  which  were  treated  and  occu- 
pied as  public  property,  or  those  which  had  been  bought 
with  the  public  money,  were  carried  into  effect  with- 
out any  public  commotions ;  but  those  which  operated 
to  disturb  the  rich  and  powerful  citizens  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  lands  which  they  unjustly  occupied,  and  to 
place  colonists  (or  settlers)  on  them,  were  never  pro- 
mulgated without  creating  great  disturbances.  The 
first  law  of  this  kind  was  proposed  by  Spurius  Cas- 
sius ;  and  the  same  measure  was  afterward  attempted 
by  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  almost  every  year, 
but  was  as  constantly  defeated  by  various  artifices  of 
the  nobles ;  it  was,  however,  at  length  passed.  It  ap- 
pears, both  from  Dionysius  and  Varro,  that,  at  first, 
Romulus  allotted  two  jugcra  (about  1?  acres)  of  the 
public  lands  to  each  man  /  then  Numa  divided  the  lands 
which  Romulus  had  taken  in  war,  and  also  a  portion 
of  the  other  public  lands  ;  afterward  Tullus  divided 
those  lands  which  Romulus  and  Numa  had  appropria- 
ted to  the  private  expenses  of  the  regal  government ; 
then  Scrvius  distributed  among  those  who  had  recent- 
ly become  citizens,  certain  lands  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  Veientes,  the  Cerites  and  Tarquinii ;  and, 
upon  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  it  appears  that  the 
lands  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Campus  Martius,  were,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
granted  to  the  people.  After  this  period,  as  the  re- 
public, by  means  of  its  continual  wars,  received  con- 
tinual accessions  of  conquered  lands,  those  lands  were 
either  occupied  by  colonists  or  remained  public  prop- 
erty, until  the  period  when  Spurius  Cassias,  twenty- 
four  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  proposed 
a  law  (already  mentioned)  by  which  one  part  of  the 
land  taken  from  the  Hernici  was  allotted  to  the  Latins, 
ami  the  other  part  to  the  Roman  people ;  but  as  this 
law  comprehended  certain  lands  which  he  accused  pri- 
vate persons  of  having  taken  from  the  public,  and  as 
the  senate  also  opposed  him,  he  could  not  accomplish 
the  passage  of  it.  This,  according  to  Livy,  was  the 
first  proposal  of  an  agrarian  law,  of  which,  he  adds,  not 
one  was  ever  proposed,  down  to  the  period  of  his  rc- 
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membrance,  without  very  great  public  commotions. 
Dionysius  informs  us,  farther,  that  this  public  land,  by 
the  negligence  of  the  magistrate,  had  been  suffered  to 
fall  into  the  possession  of  rich  men  ;  but  that,  notwith- 
standing this,  a  division  of  the  lands  would  have  takcu 
place  under  this  law,  if  Cassius  had  not  included  among 
the  receivers  of  the  bounty  the  Latins  and  the  Hernici, 
whom  ho  had  but  a  little  while  before  made  citizens. 
After  much  debate  in  the  senate  on  this  subject,  a  de- 
cree was  passed  to  the  following  effect :  that  commis- 
sioners, called  decemvirs  (ten  in  number),  appointed 
from  among  the  persons  of  consular  rank,  should  mark 
out,  by  boundaries,  the  public  lands,  and  should  desig- 
nate how  much  was  to  be  let  out,  and  how  much  was 
to  be  distributed  among  the  common  people  ;  that,  if 
any  land  had  been  acquired  by  joint  service  in  war,  it 
should  be  divided,  according  to  treaty,  with  those  al- 
lies who  had  been  admitted  to  citizenship ;  and  that 
the  choice  of  the  commissioners,  the  appointment  of 
the  lands,  and  all  other  things  relating  to  this  subject, 
should  be  committed  to  the  care  of  the  succeeding  con- 
suls.   Seventeen  years  after  this,  there  was  a  vehe- 
ment contest  about  the  division,  which  the  tribunes 
proposed  to  make,  of  lands  then  unjustly  occupied  by 
the  rich  men  ;  and,  three  years  after  that,  a  similar  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  tribunes,  would,  according  to 
Livy,  have  produced  a  ferocious  controversy,  had  it 
not  been  for  Quintus  Fabius.    Some  years  after  this, 
the  tribunes  proposed  another  law  of  the  samo  kind,  by 
which  the  estates  of  a  great  part  of  the  nobles  would 
have  been  seized  to  the  public  use ;  but  it  was  stopped 
in  its  progress.    Appian  says,  that  the  nobles  and  rich 
men,  partly  by  getting  possession  of  the  public  lands, 
partly  by  buying  out  the  shares  of  indigent  owners,  had 
made  themselves  owners  of  all  the  lands  in  Italy,  and 
had  thus,  by  degrees,  accomplished  the  removal  of  the 
common  people  from  their  possessions.    This  abuse 
stimulated  Tiberius  Gracchus  to  revive  the  Licinian 
law,  which  prohibited  any  individual  from  holding 
more  than  500  jupera,  or  about  350  acres  of  land  ; 
and  would,  consequently,  compel  the  owners  to  relin- 
quish all  the  surplus  to  the  use  of  the  public ;  but 
Gracchus  proposed  that  the  owners  should  be  paid  the 
value  of  the  lands  relinquished.    The  law,  however, 
did  not  operate  to  any  great  extent,  and,  after  having 
cost  the  Gracchi  their  lives,  was  by  degrees  rendered 
wholly  inoperative.    After  this  period,  various  othor 
Agrarian  laws  were  attempted,  and  with  various  suc- 
cess, according  to  the  nature  of  their  provisions  and 
the  temper  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  proposed. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  was  that  of  Rullus,  which 
save  occasion  to  the  celebrated  oration  against  him  by 
Cicero,  who  prevailed  upon  the  people  to  reject  the 
law. — From  a  careful  consideration  of  these  laws,  and 
the  others  of  the  same  kind,  on  which  we  have  not 
commented,  it  is  apparent  that  the  whole  object  of  the 
Roman  agrarian  laws  was,  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
state,  the  public  lands  or  national  domains,  which,  n.j* 
already  observed,  were  acquired  by  conquest  or  treaty, 
and,  we  may  add  also,  by  confiscations  or  direct  sei- 
zures of  private  estates  by  different  factions,  either  for 
lawful  or  unlawful  causes  ;  of  the  last  of  which  wo 
have  a  well-known  example  in  the  time  of  Sylla's  pro- 
scriptions.   The  lands  thus  claimed  by  the  public  bo. 
came  naturally  a  subject  of  extensive  speculation  with 
the  wealthy  capitalists,  both  among  the  nobles  and 
other  classes.    In  our  own  times,  we  have  seen,  du- 
ring the  revolution  in  France,  the  confiscation  of  the 
land*  belonging  to  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  emi- 
grants, lead  to  similar  result*.    The  sales  and  pur- 
chases of  lands  by  virtue  of  the  agrarian  laws  of  Rome, 
under  the  various  complicated  circumstances  which 
must  ever  exist  in  such  cases,  and  the  attempts  by  the> 
government  to  resume  or  re  grant  such  as  had  boon 
sold,  whether  by  right  or  by  wrong,  especially  after  a 
had  been  long  in  possession,  under  a  title 
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which  he  supposed  the  existing  laws  gave  him,  nat- 
urally occasioned  great  heat  and  agitation  ;  the  sub- 
ject itself  being  intrinsically  one  of  great  difficulty, 
even  when  the  passions  and  interests  of  the  parties 
concerned  would  permit  a  calm  and  deliberate  exam- 
illation  of  their  respective  rights. — From  the  commo- 
tions which  usually  attended  the  proposal  of  agrarian 
laws,  and  from  a  want  of  exact  attention  to  their  true 
object,  there  has  been  a  general  impression,  among 
readers  of  tbe  Roman  history,  that  those  laws  were  al- 
ways a  direct  and  violent  infringement  of  the  rights  of 
private  property.    Even  such  men,  it  has  been  ob- 
served, as  Machlavclli,  Montesquieu,  and  Adam  Smith, 
have  shared  in  this  misconception  of  them.    This  er- 
roneous opinion,  however,  has  lately  been  exposed  by 
the  genius  and  learning  of  Niebuhr  in  his  Roman  his- 
tory above  mentioned,  a  work  which  may  be  said  to 
make  an  era  in  that  department  of  learning,  and  in 
which  be  has  clearly  shown  that  the  original  and  pro- 
fessed object  of  the  agrarian  laws  was  the  distribution 
of  the  pMtc  lands  only,  and  not  those  of  private  citi- 
sens.    Of  the  Liciniaii  law,  enacted  about  376  B.C., 
on  which  all  subsequent  agrarian  laws  were  modelled, 
Niebuhr  enumerates  the  following  as  among  the  chief 
provisions :  1.  The  limits  of  the  public  land  shall  be 
accurately  defined.    Portions  of  it,  which  have  been 
encroached  on  by  individuals,  shall  be  restored  to  the 
stale    2.  Every  estate  in  the  public  land,  not  greater 
than  this  law  allows,  which  has  not  been  acquired  by 
violence  or  fraud,  and  which  is  not  on  lease,  shall  bo 
good  against  any  third  person.    3.  Every  Roman  cit- 
uen  shall  be  competent  to  occupy  a  portion  of  newly- 
acqaired  public  land,  within  the  limits  prescribed  by 
this  law.  provided  this  land  be  not  divided  by  law 
among  the  citizens,  nor  granted  to  a  colony.    4.  No 
one  shall  occupy  of  the  public  land  more  than  five 
hum] red  jugcra,  nor  pasture  on  the  public  commons 
mo  it  than  a  hundred  head  of  large,  nor  more  than  five 
hundred  head  of  small,  stock.    6.  Those  who  occupy 
the  public  land  shall  pay  to  the  state  the  tithe  of  the 
produce  of  the  field,  the  fifth  of  the  produce  of  the 
fruit-tree  and  the  vineyard,  and  for  every  head  of  large 
*»  -  k.  and  for  every  head  of  small  stock  yearly.  6. 
The  public  lands  shall  be  farmed  by  the  censors  to 
those  willing  to  take  them  on  these  terms.  The  funds 
hence  arising  are  to  be  applied  to  pay  the  army. — The 
foregoing  were  the  most  important  permanent  provis- 
ions of  the  Ltcinian  law,  and,  for  its  immediate  effect, 
"»  provided  that  all  the  public  land  occupied  by  indi- 
viduals, over  five  hundred  jugcra,  should  be  divided 
by  lot  in  portions  of  seven  jugcra  to  the  plebeians. — 
But  we  must  not  hastily  infer,  as  some  readers  of 
Niebohr's  works  have  done,  that  these  agrarian  laws 
did  not  in  any  manner  violate  private  rights-  This 
would  be  quite  as  far  from  the  truth  as  the  prevailing 
opinion  already  mentioned,  which  is  now  exploded. 
Besides  the  argument  we  might  derive  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  we  have  the  direct  testimony  of 
ancient  writers  to  the  injustice  of  such  laws,  and  their 
violation  of  private  rights.    It  will  suffice  to  refer  to 
that  of  Ckero  alone,  who  says  in  his  Dc  Officii*  (2,21), 
14  Those  men  who  wish  to  make  themselves  popular, 
and  who,  for  that  purpose,  either  attempt  agrarian 
laws,  in  order  to  drive  people  from  their  possessions, 
or  who  maintain  that  creditors  ought  to  forgive  debt- 
ors what  they  owe,  undermine  the  foundations  of  the 
«ate  ;  they  destroy  all  concord,  which  cannot  exist 
when  money  is  taken  from  one  man  to  bo  given  to 
mother ;  and  they  set  aside  justice,  which  is  always 
varated  when  every  man  is  not  suffered  to  retain 
what  is  his  own  ;"  which  reflections  would  not  have, 
Wen  called  forth,  unless  the  laws  in  question  had  di- 
rectly and  plainly  violated  private  rights.  (Encyclo- 
p«As  A  mm f ana,  vol.  1,  p.  100,  scqq) 

Assirtu,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Athens  in  hon- 
oar  of  Agraulos,  the  daughter  of  C ©crops,  and  priest- 


ess of  Minerva.  The  Cyprians  also  honoured  het 
with  an  annual  festival,  in  the  month  Aphrodisius,  at 
which  they  offered  human  victims.  {Robinson's  An- 
tiquities of  Greece,  2d  ed  ,  p.  276.) 

Agraulos,  I.  the  daughter  of  Actcus,  king  of  At- 
tica, and  the  wife  of  Cccrops.  She  became  by  him  the 
mother  of  Erysichthon,  Agraulos,  Herse,  and  Pandro- 
sos.  —  II.  A  daughter  of  Cccrops  and  Agraulos,  and 
mother  of  Alcippe  by  Mars.    (Kid.  Supplement.) 

Aoresphon,  a  Greek  grammarian  mentioned  by  Sui- 
das  (s.  v.  ' \t?o'/.'/.uvioc).  He  wrote  a  work,  llepl  'Qu- 
twvuuv  {concerning  persons  of  the  same  name).  He 
cannot  have  lived  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  as 
in  his  work  he  spoke  of  an  Apollonius  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  that  emperor. 

Aorkvs,  the  hunter,  an  epithet  of  Pan. 

Agkiaxks,  I.  a  small  river  of  Thrace,  running  into 
the  Hebrus.  It  is  now  the  Ergcne. — II.  A  Thracian 
tribe  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Agriancs. 
{Herod.,  6, 16.) — III.  A  people  of  Illyria,  on  the  fron- 
,  tiers  of  lower  Mocsia.  They  were  originally  from 
i  Thrace,  and  very  probably  a  branch  of  the  Thracian 
|  Agriancs. 

Aoria8P.«,  a  nation  of  Asia,  mentioned  by  Quintus 
Curtius  (7, 3).  Some  difference  of  opinion,  however, 
exists  with  regard  to  the  true  reading  in  this  passage. 
Most  editors  prefer  Arimaspa,  while  others,  and  evi- 
dently with  more  correctness,  consider  Artaspa  the 
proper  lection.  (Compare  Schmtcder,  ad  Quint.  Curt., 
I.  c,  and  md.  Ariasps.) 

Aoricola,  Cneius  Julius,  an  eminent  Roman  com. 
mandcr,  born  A.D.  40,  in  the  reign  of  Caligula,  by 
whom  his  father  Julius  Grecinus  was  put  to  death  for 
nobly  refusing  to  plead  against  Marcus  Stlanus.  His 
mother,  to  whom  he  owed  his  excellent  education,  was 
Julia  Procilla,  unhappily  murdered  on  her  estate  in 
Liguria  by  a  descent  of  freebooters  from  the  piratical 
fleet  of  Otho.  The  first  military  service  of  Agricola 
was  under  Suetonius  Paulinus  in  Britain  ;  and,  on  his 
return  to  Rome,  he  married  a  lady  of  rank,  and  was 
made  quaestor  in  Asia,  where,  in  a  rich  province,  pe- 
culiarly open  to  official  exactions,  he  maintained  the 
strictest  integrity.  He  was  chosen  tribune  of  the 
people,  and  praetor,  under  Nero,  and,  unhappily,  in 
the  commotion  which  followed  the  accession  of  Galba, 
lost  his  mother  as  above  mentioned.  By  Vespasian, 
whose  cause  he  espoused,  he  was  made  a  patrician, 
and  governor  of  Aquitania,  which  post  he  held  for 
three  years.  The  dignity  of  consul  followed,  and  in 
the  same  year  he  married  his  daughter  to  the  historian 
Tacitus.  He  was  soon  afterward  made  governor  of 
Britain,  where  he  subjugated  the  Ordovices,  in  North 
Wales,  and  reduced  the  island  of  Mona,  or  Anplesea. 
He  adojrted  the  most  wise  and  generous  plans  for  civ- 
ilizing the  Britons,  by  inducing  the  nobles  to  assume 
the  Roman  habit,  and  have  their  children  instructed  in 
the  Latin  language.  Ho  also  gradually  adorned  the 
country  with  magnificent  temples,  porticoes,  baths, 
and  public  edifices,  of  a  nature  to  excite  the  admira- 
tion and  emulation  of  the  rude  people  whom  he  gov- 
erned. With  these  cares,  however,  he  indulged  the 
usual  ambition  of  a  Roman  commander,  to  add  to  the 
limits  of  the  Roman  territory,  by  extending  his  arms 
northward ;  and  in  the  succeeding  three  years  he 
passed  the  river  Tucsis,  or  Tweed,  subdued  the  coun- 
try as  far  as  the  Frith  of  Tay,  and  erected  a  chain  of 
protective  fortresses  from  the  Clota,  or  Cludc.  to  the 
Boderia  ^Estuariuro,  or  Frith  of  Forth.  He  also  sta- 
tioned troops  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  opposite  to  Ire- 
land, on  which  island  he  entertained  views  of  con- 
quest ;  and,  in  an  expedition  to  the  eastern  part  of 
Scotland,  beyond  the  Frith  of  Forth,  was  accompanied 
by  his  fleet,  which  explored  the  inlets  and  harbours, 
and  hemmed  in  the  natives  on  every  side.  His  seventh 
summer  was  passed  in  the  same  parts  of  Scotland,  and 
the  Grampian  Hills  became  the  scene  of  a  decisive  en- 
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^agcment  with  the  Caledonians  under  their  most  able 
lea:ler  li  algae  us.  The  latter  made  a  noble  stand,  but 
was  at  last  obliged  to  yield  to  Roman  valour  and  dis- 
cipline ;  and,  having  taken  hostages,  Agricola  gradual- 
ly withdrew  his  forces  into  the  Roman  limits.  In  the 
mean  time,  Doraitian  had  succeeded  to  the  empire,  to 
whose  mean  and  jealous  nature  the  brilliant  character 
and  successes  of  Agricola  gave  secret  uneasiness. 
Artfully  spreading  a  rumour  that  he  intended  to  make 
the  latter  governor  of  Syria,  he  recalled  him,  received 
him  coldly,  and  allowed  him  to  descend  into  private 
life.  The  jealousy  of  the  tyrant  still  pursued!  him  ; 
and  as,  after  he  had  been  induced  to  resign  his  pre- 
tension to  the  proconsulship  of  Asia  or  Africa,  he  was 
soon  seized  with  an  illness  of  which  he  died,  Domi- 
tian,  possibly  without  reason,  has  been  suspected  of  a 
recourse  to  poison.  Agricola  died  A.D.  93,  in  his 
fifty-fourth  year,  leaving  a  widow,  and  one  daughter, 
the  wife  of  Tacitus.  It  is  this  historian  who  has  so 
admirably  written  his  life,  and  preserved  his  high  char- 
acter for  the  respect  of  posterity.  (Tac,,  Vit.  Agric) 
Agrioentpm,  a  celebrated  city  of  Sicily,  about  three 
miles  from  the  southern  coast,  in  what  is  now  called 
the  valley  of  Mazara.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name 
was  Acragtu  ('AKpayaf),  derived  from  that  of  a  small 
stream  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  primitive  name 
was  Camicus,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  this  was  the 
appellation  of  an  old  city  of  the  Sicani,  situate  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountain,  which  afterward  was  regarded 
merely  as  the  citadel  of  Agrigentum.  The  founding 
of  Camicus  is  ascribed  to  Dedalus,  who  is  said  to  have 
built  it,  after  his  (light  from  Crete,  for  tho  Sicanian 
prince,  Cocalus.  In  the  first  year  of  the  66th  Olym- 
piad, 556  B.C.,  a  colony  was  sent  from  Gcla  to  this 
quarter,  which  founded  Agrigentum,  on  a  neighbour- 
ing height,  to  the  southeast.  Its  situation  was,  indeed, 
peculiarly  strong  and  imposing,  standing  as  it  did  on  a 
bare  and  precipitous  rock,  1 100  feet  above  tho  level  of 
the  sea.  To  this  advantage  the  city  added  others  of 
a  commercial  nature,  being  near  to  the  sea,  which  af- 
forded the  means  of  an  easy  intercourse  with  the  ports 
of  Africa  and  the  south  of  Europe.  The  adjacent  coun- 
try, moreover,  was  very  fertile.  From  the  combined 
operation  of  all  these  causes,  Agrigentum  soon  became 
a  wealthy  and  powerful  city,  and  was  considered  in- 
ferior to  Syracuse  alone.  According  to  Diodorus  Sic- 
ulus  (13,  81,  seqq.),  it  drew  on  itself  the  enmity  of  the 
Carthaginians  (406  B.C.),  by  refusing  to  embrace  their 
alliance,  or  even  to  remain  neutral.  It  was  according- 
ly besieged  by  their  generals  Hannibal  and  Hamilear 
The  former,  with  many  of  his  troops,  died  of  a  pestilent  ia 


return  to  its  former  masters.  On  the  commencement  of 
the  Punic  wars,  Agrigentum  was  one  of  the  roost  impor- 
tant strongholds  which  the  Carthaginians  possessed  in 
the  island.  It  suffered  severely  during  these  conflicts, 
being  alternately  in  the  hands  of  either  party  (Lhod. 
Sic,  23,  l.—Polyb.,  1,  17,  seqq.—Diod.  Sir.,  23,  9. 
— Id.,  23,  14),  but  it  eventually  fell  under  the  Roman 
power,  and,  notwithstanding  its  losses,  continued  for 
a  long  period  a  flourishing  place,  though  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  confined,  after  it  came  permanently  un- 
der the  Romans,  to  the  limits  of  the  ancient  Camicus, 
with  which  the  modern  (rtrgenti  nearly  corresponds. 
Diodorus  states  the  population,  in  its  best  days,  to  have 
been  not  less  than  120,000  persons.  (Mannert,  9,  pt. 
2,  p.  353,  stqq.—Hoarcs  Clasttcal  Tour,  vol.  2,  p. 
90,  Mtqq.) 

Aorionu,  annual  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
generally  celebrated  in  the  night.  They  were  insti- 
tuted, as  some  suppose,  because  the  god  was  attended 
with  wild  beasts.  The  appellation,  however,  should 
rather  be  viewed  as  referring  back  to  an  early  period, 
when  human  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Bacchus. 
Hence  the  terms  'UprioTqs  and  'Ayptuvtoc  applied  to 
this  deity.  (Crcuzcr's  Symbolik,  vol.  3,  p.  334.) 
Plutarch  even  speaks  of  a  human  sacrifice  to  this  god 
as  late  as  the  days  of  Thcmistocles  ( Vit.,  13),  when 
three  Persian  prisoners  were  offered  up  by  him  to  Bac- 
chus, at  the  instigation  of  the  diviner  Eurantides.  The 
same  writer  elsewhere  ( Vit.  Ant.,  24)  uses  both  'Uuvo- 
rr/f  and  \Ajpicit-ioc,  in  speaking  of  Bacchus;  where 
Reiske,  without  any  necessity,  proposes  'Ayptuliof 
(from  oXav/u)  as  an  emendation. — In  celebrating  this 
festival,  the  Grecian  women,  being  assembled,  sought 
eagerly  for  Bacchus,  who,  they  pretended,  had  fled 
from  them  ;  but,  finding  their  labour  ineffectual,  they 
said  that  he  had  retired  to  the  Muses  and  concealed 
himself  among  them.  The  ceremony  being  thus  end- 
ed, they  regaled  themselves  with  an  entertainment. 
(Plut.,  Sympos.,  8, 1.)  Has  this  a  figurative  reference 
to  the  suspension  of  human  sacrifices,  and  the  conse- 
quent introduction  of  a  milder  form  of  worship !  Cas- 
tellanus,  however  (Syntagm.  de  Fcstis  Gracor.,  s.  v. 
Agrionia),  makes  the  festival  in  question  to  have  been 
a  general  symbol  of  the  progress  of  civilization  and  re- 
finement. (Compare  Rollt,  Rccherches  sur  U  Cultc  de 
Bacchus,  vol.  3,  p.  251.) 

Agrippa  ('Ay/MTrroc ),  I.  a  skeptical  philosopher,  only 
known  to  have  lived  later  than  -Enesidcmus,  the  con- 
temporary of  Cicero,  from  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
been  the  fifth  in  descent.  He  is  quoted  by  Diogenes 
Laertius,  who  probably  wrote  about  the  time  of  M.  An- 


disorder,  derived  from  the  putrid  effluvia  of  the  tombs,.  ]  toninus.  The  "  five  grounds  of  doubt'1  (ol  ircvre  rpo- 
which  were  opened  and  destroyed  for  the  sake  of  the  iro«),  which  are  given  by  Sextua  Empiricus  as  a  sum- 
stone.  But,  from  want  of  timely  assistance  and  scar-  mary  of  the  later  skepticism,  are  ascribed  by  Diogenes 
city  of  provisions,  the  Agrigentincs  were  obliged  to  Laertius  (9,  88)  to  Agrippa 


abandon  their  city,  and  fly  for  protection  to  Gela, 
whence  they  were  transferred  to  the  city  of  the  Leon- 
tines,  which  was  allotted  to  them  by  the  republic  of 
Syracuse.  The  conqueror  Hamilcar  despoiled  Agri- 
gentum of  all  its  riches,  valuable  pictures,  and  statues. 
Among  the  trophies  sent  to  Carthage  was  the  celebra- 
ted bull  of  Phalaris,  which,  two  hundred  and  sixty  years 
afterward,  on  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  was  restored 
to  the  Agrigentincs  by  Scipio.  At  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, when  a  general  peace  had  taken  place,  Ol.  96, 1 
(Diod.  Sic,  14,  78),  we  find  the  Agrigentincs  return- 
ing to  their  native  city  ;  though,  from  a  passage  in  Di- 
odorus (13,  113),  it  would  seem  that  the  place  had  not 
been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  foe,  and  that  many  of 
its  previous  inhabitants  might  have  come  back  at  an 
earlier  date.  (Ol.  93, 4.)  Agrigentum  soon  recover- 
ed its  importance,  but  the  tyranny  of  Phintias  having 
induced  the  inhabitants  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Carthage, 
the  city  once  more  fell  under  that  power.  Not  long 
after,  it  revolted  to  Pyrrhus  (Diod.  Sic,  22,  tic.  14), 
but,  on  his  departure  from  the  island,  was  compelled  to 


1 .  The  first  of  these  argues  from  the  uncertainty  of 
the  rules  of  common  life,  and  of  the  opinions  of  philos- 
ophers. 2.  The  second  from  the  "  rejectio  ad  infini- 
tum :"  all  proof  requires  some  farther  proof,  and  so  on 
to  infinity.  3.  All  things  arc  changed  as  their  rela- 
tions become  changed,  or  as  we  look  upon  them  in  dif- 
ferent points  of  view.  4.  The  truth  asserted  is  merely 
an  hypothesis  ;  or,  5.  Involves  a  vicious  circle.  (Sex- 
to* Empirieus,  Pyrrhon.  Hypot.,  1,  16.) 

With  reference  to  these  mVr«  rfwnot,  it  need  only 
be  remarked,  that  the  first  and  third  are  a  short  summa- 
ry of  the  ten  original  grounds  of  doubt  which  were  the 
basis  of  tho  earlier  skepticism.  The  three  additional 
ones  show  a  progress  in  the  skeptical  system,  and  a 
transition  from  the  common  objections  derived  from  the 
fallibility  of  sense  and  opinion,  to  more  abstract  and  met- 
aphysical grounds  of  doubt.  They  seem  to  mark  a  new 
attempt  to  systematise  the  skeptical  philosophy,  and 
adapt  it  to  the  spirit  of  a  later  age.  (Rttter,  Gcschtchte 
dcr  Philosophic,  12,  4.) — II.  M.  Asinius,  consul  A.D. 
25.  died  A.D.      was  drsernJcd  from  a  family  more 
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ffluttrioos  than  ancient,  and  did  not  disgrace  it  by  hi* 
mode  of  life  (Tat.,  Ann.,  4.  34,  61.>— III.  Agrippa 
Castor,  about  A  .  D.  135,  praised  as  an  historian  by  Eu- 
sebius.  and  for  his  learning  by  St.  Jerome  (de  Vim  II- 
l%ttr ,  c.  21),  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  He  wrote 
against  the  twenty-four  books  ofthe  Alexandrean  Gnos- 
tic, Basil'ides.  on  the  Gospel.  Quotations  are  made 
from  his  work  by  Eusebius.  (Hist.  EccUt.,  4,  7. — 
See  OolUnii't  Bibbotktea  Patrum,  vol.  1,  p.  330.) — 

IV.  Fonteiaf.  one  ofthe  accusers  of  Libo,  A.D.  16, 
is  again  mentioned  in  A.D.  19,  as  offering  his  daugh- 
ter for  a  vestal  virgin.    (Tac.,  Ann.,  2,  30,  86.)  — 

V.  Probably  the  son  of  the  preceding,  commanded  the 
province  of  Aria  with  proconsular  power,  A.  D.  69,  and 
was  recalled  from  thence  by  Vespasian,  and  placed 
over  Mafia  in  A  D.  70.  He  was  shortly  afterward 
killed  in  battle  bv  the  Sarmatians.  (Tac.,  Hut.,  3, 
\%—Jutj>\,  B.  'jud.,  7,  4.  6  3.)— VI.  Hcrodes  I. 
('Rx^yf  'Xyplirrac),  called  by  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud., 
17,  2,  4  ?)'•  Agrippa  the  Great,"  was  the  son  of  Aris- 
tobulns  and  Berenice,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great. 
Sborth  before  the  death  of  his  grandfather  ho  came 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  educated  with  the  future  em- 
peror Claudias,  and  Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius.  He 
squandered  his  property  in  giving  sumptuous  enter- 
tainments to  gratify  his  princely  friends,  and  in  bestow- 
ing largesses  on  the  freedmen  ofthe  emperor,  and  be- 
came so  deeply  involved  in  debt  that  he  was  compelled 
to  fly  from  Rome,  and  betook  himself  to  a  fortress  at 
Malatba  in  Mum*a.  Through  the  mediation  of  his 
wife  Cvpros,  with  his  sister  Herodias,  the  wife  of  Hc- 
rodes Antipas,  be  was  allowed  to  take  up  his  abode  at 
Tiberias,  and  received  the  rank  of  sjdilc  in  that  city, 
with  a  small  vearry  income.  But,  having  quarrelled 
with  his  brother-in-law,  he  fled  to  Flaccua,  the  pro- 
consaJ  of  Syria.  Soon  afterward  he  was  convicted, 
through  the  information  of  his  brother  Aristobulus,  of 
bavin;  received  a  bribe  from  the  Damascenes,  who 
wished  to  purchase  his  influence  with  the  proconsul, 
and  wa«  again  compelled  to  fly.  He  was  arrested,  as 
he  was  about  to  sail  for  Italy,  for  a  sum  of  money 
which  he  owed  to  the  treasury  of  Cicsar,  but  made  his 
escape,  and  reached  AJcxandrca,  where  his  wife  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  supply  of  money  from  Alexan- 
der the  Alabarch.  He  then  sot  sail,  and  landed  at  Pu- 
leoh.  He  was  favourably  received  by  Tiberius,  who 
inlnKted  him  with  the  education  of  his  grandson,  Ti- 
berius.  He  also  formed  an  intimacy  with  Caius  Ca- 

ri   Having  one  day  incautiously  expressed  a  wish 
the  latter  might  soon  succeed  to  the  throne,  his 
wonls  were  reported  by  his  freed  man  Eutychus  to  Ti- 
berius, who  forthwith  threw  him  into  prison.  Calig- 
u/a.  on  his  accession  (A.D.  37),  set  him  at  liberty,  and 
gave  him  the  tetrarchicB  of  Lysanias  (Abilene)  and 
Philippas  ( Batanca,  Trachonitis,  and  Aumnitis).  He 
also  presented  him  with  a  golden  chain  of  equal  weight 
with  the  iron  one  which  he  had  worn  in  prison.  In 
the  following  year  Agrippa  took  possession  of  his  king- 
dom, and.  after  the  banishment  of  Hcrodes  Antipas,  the 
tetrarchy  of  the  latter  was  added  to  his  dominions. 

On  the  death  of  Caligula,  Agrippa,  who  was  at  the 
time  in  Rome,  materially  assisted  Claudius  in  gaining 
session  ofthe  As  a  reward  for  his  servi- 

ces. Juds»  and  Samaria  were  annexed  to  his  dotntn- 
which  were  now  even  more  extensive  than  those 
cf  Herod  the  Great.    He  was  also  invested  with  the 
consular  dignity,  and  a  league  was  publicly  made 
wnk  him  by  Claudius  in  the  forum.    At  his  request, 
t^  kingdom  of  Chalcis  was  given  to  his  brother  He- 
»«»dts  (A  D.  41).     He  then  went  to  Jerusalem,  where 
he  offered  sacrifices,  and  suspended  in  the  treasury  of 
the  temple  the  golden  chain  which  Caligula  had  giv- 
en hcta    His  government  was  mild  and  gentle,  and 
be  was  exceedingly  popular  among  the  Jews.    In  the 
city  of  Berytu*  be  built  a  theatre  and  amphitheatre, 
baths  and  porticoes.   The  suspicions  of  Claudius  ore- 


vented  him  from  finishing  the  impregnable  fortifications 
with  which  he  had  begun  to  surround  Jerusalem.  His 
friendship  was  courted  by  many  of  the  neighbouring 
kings  and  rulecs.  It  was  probably  to  increase  his  pop- 
ularity with  the  Jews  that  he  caused  the  apostle  James, 
tho  brother  of  John,  to  be  beheaded,  and  Peter  to  be 
cast  into  prison  (A.D.  44. — Acts,  12).  It  was  not, 
however,  merely  by  such  acts  that  ho  strove  to  win 
their  favour,  as  we  see  from  the  way  in  which,  at  tho 
risk  of  his  own  life,  or,  at  least,  of  his  liberty,  he  in- 
terceded with  Caligula  on  behalf  of  the  Jews,  when 
that  emperor  was  attempting  to  set  up  his  statue  in  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  manner  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Cesarca  in  the  same  year,  as  he  was  ex- 
hibiting games  in  honour  of  the  emperor,  is  related  in 
Acts,  IS,  and  is  confirmed  in  all  essential  points  by 
Josephus,  who  repeats  Agrippa's  words,  in  which  ho 
acknowledged  the  justice  ofthe  punishment  thus  in- 
flicted on  him.  After  lingering  five  days,  he  expired, 
in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

By  his  wife  Cypres  he  had  a  son  named  Agrippa, 
and  three  daughters,  Berenice,  who  first  married  her 
uncle  Herodes,  king  of  Chalcis,  afterward  lived  with 
her  brother  Agrippa,  and  subsequently  married  Pola- 
mo.  king  of  CiTicia ;  she  is  alluded  to  by  Juvenal  (Sat., 
6,  156)  ;  Mariamnc  and  Drusilla,  who  married  Felix, 
the  procurator  of  Juda*a.  (Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  17,  1, 
6  2;  18,  5-8;  19,  4-8—  Bell.  Jud.,  1,  28,  Y  1  ;  2, 
9,  11—  Dion  Cass.,  60,  8  —  Euseb.,  Hist.  Erclcs., 
2,  10.) — VII.  Hcrodes  II.,  the  son  of  Agrippa  I.,  was 
educated  at  the  court  ofthe  Emperor  Claudius,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  father's  death  was  only  seventeen  years 
old.  Claudius,  therefore,  kept  him  at  Rome,  and  sent 
Cuspius  Fad  us  as  procurator  of  the  kingdom,  which 
thus  again  became  a  Roman  province.  On  the  death 
of  Hcrodes,  king  of  Chalcis  (A.D.  48),  his  little  prin- 
cipality, with  the  right  of  superintending  the  Temple 
and  appointing  the  high-priest,  was  given  to  Agrippa, 
who  four  years  afterward  received  in  its  stead  the  te- 
trarchics  formerly  hold  bv  Philip  and  Lysanias,  with 
the  title  of  king.  In  A.D.  55.  Nero  added  the  cities 
of  Tiberias  and  Tnrichesj  in  Galilee,  and  Julias,  with 
fourteen  villages  near  it,  in  Penca.  Agrippa  expend- 
ed large  suras  in  beautifying  Jerusalem  and  other  cit- 
ies, especially  Berytus.  His  partiality  for  the  latter 
rendered  him  unpopular  among  his  own  subjects,  and 
the  capricious  manner  in  which  he  appointed  and  de- 
posed tho  high-priests,  with  some  other  acts  which 
were  distasteful,  made  him  an  object  of  dislike  to  the 
Jews.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans, Agrippa  attempted  in  vain  to  dissuade  the  peo- 
ple from  rebelling.  When  the  war  was  begun  he  si- 
ded with  the  Romans,  and  was  wounded  at  the  siege 
of  Gamala.  After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  he  went 
with  his  sister  Berenice  to  Rome,  where  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  dignity  of  prietor.  He  died  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age,  in  the  third  year  ofthe  reign 
of  Trajan.  He  was  the  last  prince  ofthe  house  of  tho 
Herods.  It  was  before  this  Agrippa  that  the  apostle 
Paul  made  his  defence  (A.D  60  —  Acts,  25.  26).  He 
lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  historian  Josephus, 
who  has  preserved  two  ofthe  letters  he  received  from 
him.  (Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  17.  5,  6  4  ;  19,  9,  6  2  ;  20, 
1,63,5;  62,7;  v  1.8;  64  and  1 1, 9,  6  4  —  Brll.  Jud., 
2,  11,  6  6,  12;  6  1,  16,  17;  6  1,  4,  1  ;  6  3  —  Vit.,  s. 
54—  Phot.,  Cod,  33.)— VIII.  Menenius.  (Vtd.  Mc- 
ncnius.) — IX.  Posthumus,  a'posthumous  son  of  M. 
Vipsanius  Agrippa,  by  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus, 
was  born  inD.C.  12.  He  was  adopted  by  Augustus, 
together  with  Tiberius,  in  A.D.  4,  and  he  assumed  tho 
toga  virilis  in  the  following  year,  A.D.  5.  (Suet.,  Oc- 
tar.,  64,  65  — Dion  Cass  ,  liv.  29,  55,  22.)  Notwith- 
standing his  adoption,  he  was  afterward  banished  by 
Augustus  to  the  island  of  Planasia,  on  the  coast  of 
Corsica :  a  disgrace  which  he  incurred  on  account  of  his 
savage  and  intractable  character,  but  he  was  not  guilty 
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of  any  crime.  There  be  was  under  the  surveillance 
of  soldiers,  and  Augustus  obtained  a  scnatus  consultum, 
by  which  the  banishment  wau  legally  confirmed  for  the 
tunc  of  his  life.  The  property  of  Agrippa  was  assign- 
ed by  Augustus  to  the  treasury  of  the  army.  It  is  said 
that  during  his  captivity  he  received  the  visit  of  Au- 
gustus, who  secretly  went  to  Planasia,  accompanied  by 
Fahiu*  Maxinius.  Augustus  and  Agrippa,  both  deep- 
ly affected,  shed  tears  when  they  met,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  Agrippa  would  be  restored  to  liberty.  But 
the  news  of  this  visit  reached  Livia,  the  mother  of  Ti- 
berius, and  Agrippa  remained  a  captive.  After  the  ac- 
cession of  Tiberius,  in  A  D.  14,  Agrippa  was  murder- 
ed by  a  centurion,  who  entered  his  prison  and  killed 
him,  after  a  long  struggle,  for  Agrippa  was  a  man  of 
great  bodily  strength.  When  the  centurion  afterward 
went  to  Tiberius  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  execu- 
tion, the  emperor  denied  having  given  any  order  for  it, 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  Livia  was  the  secret  au- 
thor of  the  crime.  There  was  a  rumour  that  Augus- 
tus had  left  an  order  for  the  execution  of  Agrippa,  but 
this  is  positively  contradicted  by  Tacitus.  ( Tac.,  Ann., 
1,  3-6.  —  Dion  Coat.,  65,  32;  57,  3. —  Sue/.,  /.  c, 
Ttb,  22— VW/ci.,  2,  104,  112.) 

After  the  death  of  Agrippa,  a  slave  of  the  name  of 
Clemens,  who  was  not  informed  of  tho  munler,  landed 
on  Planasia  with  the  intention  of  restoring  Agrippa  to 
liberty  and  carrying  him  off  to  the  army  in  Germany. 
When  he  heard  of  what  had  taken  place,  he  tried  to 
profit  by  his  great  resemblance  to  the  murdered  cap- 
tive, and  he  gave  himself  out  as  Agrippa.  He  landed 
at  ( >xtia,  and  found  many  who  believed  him,  or  affect- 
ed to  believe  him,  but  he  was  seized  and  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Tiberius.    {Tac,  Ann.,  2,  39,  40.) 

The  name  of  Agrippa  Cesar  is  found  on  a  medal  of 
Corinth.  —  IX.  M.  Vipsanius,  was  born  in  B.C.  63. 
He  was  the  son  of  Lucius,  and  was  descended  from  a 
very  obscure  family.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  studied 
at  Apollonia  in  Illyria,  together  with  young  Octavius, 
afterward  Octavianus  andAugustus.  After  the  mur- 
der of  J.  Cesar  in  B.C.  44,  Agrippa  was  one  of  those 
intimate  friends  of  Octavius  who  advised  him  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  Rome.  Octavius  took  Agrippa 
with  him,  and  charged  him  to  receive  the  oath  of  fidel- 
ity from  several  legions  which  had  declared  in  his  fa- 
vour. Having  been  chosen  consul  in  B.C.  43,  Octa- 
vius gave  to  his  friend  Agrippa  the  delicate  commis- 
sion of  prosecuting  C.  Cassius,  one  of  the  murderers 
of  J.  Cesar.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Pcrusinian?  war 
between  Octavius,  now  Octavianus,  and  L.  Antonius, 
in  B.C.  41,  Agrippa,  who  was  then  pretor,  command- 
ed part  of  the  forces  of  Octavianus,  and,  after  distin- 
guishing himselfby  skilful  manoeuvres,  besieged  L.  An- 
tonius in  Pcrusia.  He  took  tho  town  in  B.C.  40,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  saino  year  retook  Sipontura, 
which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  M.  Antonius.  In 
B.C.  38,  Agrippa  obtained  fresh  success  in  Gaul,  where 
he  quelled  a  revolt  of  the  native  chiefs ;  he  also  pene- 
trated into  Germany  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Catti, 
and  transplanted  the  Ubii  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine ; 
whereupon  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  revolted 
Aquitani,  whom  he  soon  brought  to  obedience.  His 
victories,  especially  those  in  Aquitania,  contributed 
much  to  securing  the  power  of  Octavianus,  and  he 
was  recalled  by  him  to  undertake  the  command  of  the 
war  against  Sextus  Potnpeius.  which  was  on  the  point 
of  breaking  out,  B.C.  37.  Octavianus  offered  him  a 
triumph,  which  Agrippa  declined,  but  accepted  tho 
consulship,  to  which  he  was  promoted  by  Octavianus 
in  B.C.  37.  Dion  Cassius  (48,  40)  seems  to  say  that 
he  was  consul  when  he  went  to  Gaul,  but  the  words 
i'Tru'rrrr  Ai  fieri  Aovkiov  Tuk'Aov  Bccm  to  be  suspi- 
cious, unless  they  are  to  be  inserted  a  little  higher, 
after  the  passage  ry  6'  'AYo/nra  ri)i>  roi>  vavrmov  nap- 
aaKcvi)v  iyxcipioac,  which  refer  to  an  event  that  took 
place  during  the  consulship  of  Agrippa.    For,  iuimc- 


i  diately  after  his  promotion  to  this  dignity,  he  was  char- 
ged by  Octavianus  with  the  construction  of  a  fleet, 
which  was  the  more  necessary,  as  Sextus  Pompcy  was 
master  of  the  sea. 

Agrippa,  in  whom  thoughts  and  deeds  were  never 
separated  ( Veila.,  2,  79),  executed  this  order  with 
prompt  energy.  The  Lucrine  Lake,  near  Dais?,  was 
transformed  by  him  into  a  safe  harbour,  which  he  call- 
ed the  Julian  port  in  honour  of  Octavianus,  and  where 
he  exercised  his  sailors  and  mariners  till  tbey  were  able 
to  encounter  the  experienced  sailors  of  Pompey.  In 
B.C.  36,  Agrippa  defeated  Sextus  Pompey  first  at 
Myls?,  and  afterward  at  Naulochus  on  the  coast  of  Si- 
cily, and  the  latter  of  these  victories  broke  the  naval 
|  supremacy  of  Pompey.  He  received,  in  consequence, 
i  the  honour  of  a  naval  crown,  which  was  first  conferred 
upon  him  ;  though,  according  to  other  authorities,  M. 
Varro  was  the  first  who  obtained  it  from  Pompcy  the 
Great.  (Veila.,  2,  81— Lm,  Ejnt.,  129  —  .Dion 
Cass.,  49,  14—  Pirn.,  H.  IS'.,  16,  13,  s.  4  —  V,rfr., 
J2n.,  8,  684.) 

In  B.C.  35,  Agrippa  had  the  command  of  the  war  in 
Illyria,  and  afterward  served  under  Octavianus,  when 
the  latter  had  proceeded  to  that  country.  On  his  re- 
turn, he  volunturily  accepted  the  edileship  in  B.C.  33, 
although  he  hod  been  consul,  and  expended  immense 
sums  of  money  upon  great  public  works.  He  restored 
the  Appian,  Marcian,  and  Anienian  aqueducts,  con- 
structed a  new  one,  fifteen  miles  in  length,  from  the 
Tcpula  to  Rome,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
Julian,  in  honour  of  Octavianus,  and  had  an  immense 
number  of  smaller  water- works  made,  to  distribute  the 
water  within  the  town.  He  also  had  the  large  cloaca 
of  Tarquinius  Priscua  entirely  cleansed.  His  various 
works  were  adorned  with  statues  by  the  first  artists  of 
Rome.  These  splendid  buildings  he  augmented  in 
B.C.  27,  during  his  third  consulship,  by  several  others  ; 
and  among  these  was  the  Pantheon,  on  which  we  still 
read  the  inscription,  "  M.  Agrippa  L.  F.  Cos.  Tcrti- 
um  fecit."  (Dion  Cass.,  49,  43 ;  53,  21—Plm.,  H. 
N.,  36,  15,  s  24,  $  3 .— Strab.,  5,  p.  235.— Front  in, 
Dt  Aqueed.,  9.) 

When  the  war  broke  out  between  Octavianus  and 
M.  Antonius,  Agrippa  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  fleet,  DC  32.  He  took  Mcthone  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  Leucas,  Patrae,  and  Corinth  ;  and  in  the 
battle  of  Aclium  (B.C.  31),  where  he  commanded,  the 
victory  was  mainly  owing  to  his  skill.  On  his  return  to 
Rome  in  D  C.  30,  Octavianus,  now  Augustus,  reward- 
ed him  with  a  "  vexillum  es;iuleum,"  or  sea-green  flag. 

In  B.C.  28,  Agrippa  became  consul  for  the  second 
time  with  Augustus,  and  about  this  time  married  Mar- 
cella,  the  niece  of  Augustus,  and  the  daughter  of  his 
sister  Octavia.  His  former  wife,  Pomponia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  was  either  dead  or  di- 
vorced In  the  following  year,  DC  27,  he  was  again 
consul  the  third  time  with  Augustus. 

In  B.C.  25,  Agrippa  accompanied  Augustus  to  the 
war  against  the  Cantabrians.  About  this  time  jeal- 
ousy arose  between  him  and  his  brother-in-law.  Mar- 
ccJIue,  the  nephew  of  Augustus,  and  who  seemed  to  be 
destined  as  his  successor.  Augustus,  anxious  to  pre- 
vent differences  that  might  have  had  serious  conse- 
quences for  him,  sent  Agrippa  as  proconsul  to  Syria. 
Agrippa,  of  course,  left  Rome,  but  he  stopped  at  Myt- 
ilene  in  the  island  of  I/csbos,  leaving  the  government 
of  Syria  to  his  legate.  The  apprehensions  of  Augus- 
tus were  removed  by  the  death  of  Marcellus  in  B.C 
23,  and  Agrippa  immediately  returned  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  the  more  anxiously  expected,  as  troubles  had 
broken  out  during  the  election  of  the  consuls  in  B.C. 
21.  Augustus  resolved  to  receive  his  faithful  friend 
into  his  own  family,  and,  accordingly,  induced  hini  to 
divorce  his  wife  Marcella.  and  marry  Julia,  the  widow 
of  Marcellus  and  the  daughter  of  Augustus  by  his  third. 
wifo,Scribonia(B.C.2l). 
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In  B  C  19,  Agrippa  went  into  Gaul.  He  pacified 
the  turbulent  natives,  and  constructed  four  great  pub- 
lic roads  and  a  splendid  aqueduct  at  Nemausus  (Nl- 
mcs)  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Spain,  and  sub- 
dued the  Cantabriana  after  a  short  but  bloody  and  ob- 
struggle ;  but,  in  accordance  with  his  usual 
ce,  be  neither  announced  his  victories  in  pom- 
pous letters  to  the  senate,  nor  did  he  accept  a  a  triumph 
which  Augustus  offered  him.  In  B.C.  18,  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  thbunieian  power  for  five  yeara  togeth- 
er with  Augustus  ;  and  in  the  following  year  (B.C. 
17%  his  two  sons,  Caius  and  Lucius,  were  adopted  by 
Augustus  At  the  close  of  the  year,  he  accepted  an 
invitation  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  went  to  Jerusalem. 
He  founded  the  military  colony  of  Berytus  (Beyrout) ; 
thence  he  proceeded,  in  B.C.  16,  to  the  Pontus  Euxi- 
nus.  and  compelled  the  Bosporani  to  accept  Polemo 
for  their  king,  and  to  restore  the  Roman  eagles  which 
bad  been  taken  by  Mithradatcs.  On  his  return  he  stay- 
ed some  time  in  Ionia,  where  be  granted  privileges  to 
the  Jews,  whose  cause  was  pleaded  by  Herod  (Joseph., 
Antuf  Jmd .,  16,  2),  and  then  proceeded  to  Rome, 
whtre  he  arrived  in  B.C.  13.  After  his  tribunician 
rer  had  been  prolonged  for  five  years,  he  went  to 
'  .  to  restore  tranquillity  to  that  province.  He 
returned  in  B  C  12,  after  having  been  successful  as 
usual,  and  retired  to  Campania.  There  he  died  unex- 
pectedly, in  the  month  of  March,  B.C.  12,  in  his  51st 
year.  His  body  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  waa  buried 
in  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus,  who  himself  pronoun- 
ced a  funeral  oration  over  it. 

Dion  Caseins  tells  us  (52.  1,  dec  ),  that  in  the  year 
B  C  29  Augustus  assembled  his  friends  and  counsel- 
lors, Agrippa  and  Mccenas,  demanding  their  opinion 
as  to  whether  it  would  be  advisable  for  him  to  usurp 
monarchical  power,  or  to  restore  to  the  nation  its  for- 
mer repubiican  government.    This  is  corroborated  by 
Suetonius  (Or/ap.,28),  who  says  that  Augustus  twice 
deliberated  upon  that  subject.    The  speeches  which 
Agrippa  and  Mecenas  delivered  on  this  occasion  are 
given  by  Dion  Cassius ;  but  the  artificial  character  of 
them  makes  them  suspicious.    However,  it  does  not 
seem  likely,  from  the  genera]  character  of  Dion  Cas- 
sius as  an  historian,  that  these  speeches  are  invented  by 
Iran ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  and  such  a  supposition 
suits  entirely  the  character  of  Augustus,  that  those 
speeches  were  really  pronounced,  though  preconcerted 
between  Augustus  and  his  counsellors  to  make  the 
Roman  nation  believe  that  the  fate  of  the  Republic 
was  still  a  matter  of  discussion,  and  that  Augustus 
would  not  assume  monarchical  power  till  he  had  been 
convinced  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
nation.    Besides,  Agrippa,  who,  according  to  Dion 
Cassius,  advised  Augustus  to  restore  the  Republic, 
was  a  man  whose  political  opinions  had  evidently  a 
monarchical  tendency. 

Agrippa  was  one  of  the  roost  distinguished  and  im- 
portant men  of  the  age  of  Augustus.  He  must  be  con- 
siders! .is  a  chief  support  of  the  rising  monarchical  con- 
stitution, and  without  Agrippa  Augustus  could  scarce- 
ly have  succeeded  in  making  himself  the  absolute  mas- 
ter of  the  Roman  Empire.  Dion  Cassius  (54, 29,  dec), 
VeBeius  Paterculus  (2,79).  Seneca  (Ep,  94).  and 
Horace  (Orf.,  1, 6)  speak  with  equal  admiration  of  his 


refers  to  the  "  Commentarii"  of 
a*  an  authority  (Elenrhus,  3.  4.  5,  6,  comp. 
\2).  which  may  indicate  certain  official  lists  drawn 
tj  by  him  in  the  measurement  of  the  Roman  world 
ws*t  Augustus  (rtd.  JSthicus),  in  which  he  may  have 
bkrapart. 

Agrippa  left  several  children.  By  his  first  wife, 
Poaopoma,he  had  Yipsania.  who  was  married  to  Tibe- 
rias Cstsar.  the  successor  of  Augustus.  By  his  sec- 
ond wrCe.  Marcella.  he  had  several  children,  who  are 
;  and  by  his  third  wife,  Julia,  he  had 


two  daughters,  Julia,  married  to  L.  yEmilius  Paullu^ 
and  Agrippina,  married  to  Germanicus,  and  three  sons, 
Caius  (rid.  Cesar,  C),  Lucius  (nd.  Cesar,  L.),  and 
Aghippa  Postvmcs.  (Dion  Cass.,  lib.  45-54. — Lie, 
Epit.,  117-136  —  Apptan,  Bell.  Cir.,  lib.  5  —  Suet., 
Octav. — Frandsen.  M.  Vtpsamus  Apnppa.  anr  hsto- 
rische  Untrrsuckung.  uber  dessen  Lebcn  und  Wtrken, 
Altona,  1836.)  There  are  several  medals  of  Agrip- 
pa, on  one  of  which  he  is  represented  with  a  naval 
crown  ;  on  the  reverse  is  Neptune  indicating  his  suc- 
cess by  sea. 

AcbippTna,  I.  the  youngest  daughter  of  M.  Vipsa- 
nius  Agrippa  and  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus, 
was  bom  some  time  before  B.C.  12.  She  married 
Cesar  Germanicus,  the  son  of  Dtubus  Nero  Germani- 
cus, by  whom  she  had  nine  children.  Agrippina  was 
gifted  with  great  powers  of  mind,  a  noble  character, 
and  all  the  moral  and  physical  qualities  that  constituted 
the  model  of  a  Roman  matron  :  her  love  for  her  hus- 
band was  sincere  and  lasting,  her  chastity  was  spot- 
less, her  fertility  was  a  virtue  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  her  attachment  to  her  children  was  an  emi- 
nent feature  of  her  character.  She  yielded  to  one  dan- 
gerous passion,  ambition.  Augustus  showed  her  par- 
ticular attention  and  attachment    ( Surlon.,  Caltp.,  8.) 

At  the  death  of  Augustus  in  A  D.  14,  she  was  on 
the  Lower  Rhine  with  Germanicus,  who  commanded 
the  legions  there.  Her  husband  was  the  idol  of  the 
army,  and  tho  legions  on  the  Rhine,  dissatisfied  with 
the  accession  of  Tiberius,  manifested  their  intention 
of  proclaiming  Germanicus  master  of  the  state.  Ti- 
berius hated  and  dreaded  Germanicus,  and  he  showed 
as  much  antipathy  to  Agrippina  as  he  had  love  to  her 
elder  sister,  his  first  wile.  In  this  perilous  situation, 
Germanicus  and  Agrippina  saved  themselves  by  their 
prompt  energy  ;  he  quelled  the  outbreak,  and  pursued 
the  war  against  the  Germans.  In  the  ensuing  year  his 
lieutenant,  Cecina,  after  having  made  an  invasion  into 
Germany,  returned  to  the  Rhine.  The  campaign  was 
not  inglorious  for  the  Romans,  but  they  were  worn 
out  by  hardships,  and,  perhaps,  harassed  on  their  march 
by  some  hands  of  Germans.  Thus  the  rumour  was 
spread  that  the  main  body  of  the  Germans  was  ap- 
proaching to  invade  Gaul.  Germanicus  was  absent, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  destroy  the  bridge  over  the 
Rhine.  (Compare  Strait..  4,  p.  194.)  If  this  had 
been  done,  the  retreat  of  Ceeina'a  army  would  have 
been  cut  off,  but  it  was  saved  by  the  firm  opposition 
of  Agrippina  to  such  a  cowardly  measure.  W  hen  the 
troops  approached,  she  went  to  the  bridge,  acting  as  a 
general,  and  receiving  the  soldiers  as  they  crossed  it ; 
the  wounded  among  them  were  presented  by  her  with 
clothes,  and  they  received  from  her  own  hands  every- 
thing necessary  for  the  cure  of  their  wounds.  (Tar., 
Ann.,  1,  69.)  Germanicus  having  been  recalled  by 
Tiberius,  she  accompanied  her  husband  to  Asia  (AD. 
17),  and  after  his  death,  or,  rather,  murder  (nd.  Ger- 
manicus). she  returned  to  Italy.  She  stayed  some 
days  at  the  island  of  Coreyra  to  recover  from  her  grief, 
and  then  landed  at  Brundisium,  accompanied  by  two 
of  her  children,  and  holding  in  her  arms  the  urn  with 
the  ashes  of  her  husband.  At  the  news  of  her  arrival, 
the  port,  the  walls,  and  even  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
were  occupied  by  crowds  of  people  who  were  anxious 
to  see  and  salute  her.  She  was  solemnly  received  by 
the  officers  of  two  pretorian  cohorts,  which  Tiberius 
had  sent  to  Brundisium  for  the  purpose  of  accompany- 
ing her  to  Rome  ;  the  urn  containing  the  ashes  of  Ger- 
manicus was  bomo  by  tribunes  and  centurions,  and  tho 
funeral  procession  was  received  on  its  march  by  the 
magistrates  of  Calabria,  Apulia,  and  Campania  ;  by 
Dm sus,  the  son  of  Tiberius  ;  Claudius,  the  brother  of 
Germanicus  ;  by  the  other  children  of  Germanicus ; 
and,  at  last,  in  the  environs  of  Rome,  by  the  consuls, 
the  senate,  and  crowds  of  tho  Roman  people.  ( 7\ur, 
Ann.,  3,  1,  dec.) 
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During  some  years  Tiberius  disguised  bis  hatred  of 
Agrippina,  but  she  soon  became  exposed  to  secret  ac- 
cusations and  intrigues.  She  asked  the  emperor's  per- 
mission to  choose  another  husband,  but  Tiberius  nei- 
ther refused  nor  consented  to  the  proposition.  Seja- 
nus,  who  exercised  an  unbounded  influence  over  Ti- 
berius, then  a  prey  to  mental  disorders,  persuaded 
Agrippina  that  the  emperor  intended  to  poison  her. 
Alarmed  at  such  a  report,  she  refused  to  eat  an  apple 
which  the  emperor  offered  her  from  his  table,  ana  Ti- 
berius, in  his  turn,  complained  of  Agrippina  regarding 
him  as  a  poisoner.  According  to  Suetonius,  all  this 
was  an  intrigue  preconcerted  between  the  emperor  and 
Sejanus,  who,  as  it  seems,  had  formed  the  plan  of  lead- 
ing Agrippina  into  false  steps.  Tiberius  was  extreme- 
ly suspicious  of  Agrippina,  and  showed  his  hostile  feel- 
ings by  allusive  words  or  neglectful  silence.  There 
were  no  evidences  of  ambitious  plans  formed  by  Agrip- 
pina, but  the  rumour  having  been  spread  that  she  would 
My  to  the  army,  he  banished  her  to  the  island  of  Pan- 
UAtaSa  (A.D.  30),  where  her  mother,  Julia,  had  died 
i)i  ctfie.  Her  sons,  Nero  and  Drusus,  were  likewise 
(finished,  and  both  died  an  unnatural  death.  She  liv- 
-d  three  years  on  that  barren  island  ;  at  last  she  refu- 
sed to  take  any  food,  and  died,  most  probably,  by  vol- 
untary starvation.  Her  death  took  place  precisely  two 
years  after,  and  on  the  same  date,  as  the  murder  of  Se- 
janus, that  is,  in  A.D.  33.  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  tell 
us  that  Tiberius  boasted  that  he  had  not  strangled  her. 
(Stulon.,  Tib.,  53. — Tac.,  Ann.,  6,  25.)  The  ashes 
of  Agrippina,  and  those  of  her  son  Nero,  were  after- 
ward brought  to  Rome  by  order  of  her  son,  the  Em- 
peror Caligula,  who  struck  various  medals  in  honour 
of  his  mother.  In  one  of  these  the  head  of  Caligula 
is  on  one  side,  and  that  of  his  mother  on  the  outer. 
The  words  on  each  side  are  respectively,  c.  c<esak. 

AVO.  OKR.  P.M.  TB.  POT.,  and  AORIFPINA.  MAT.  C  CM*. 

avo.  germ.  (Tac.,  Ann.,  1-6. — SuetoH.,  Octav.,  64; 
Ttb,  I.  c. ;  Caltg.,  1.  e  —Dion  Com:,  67,  5,  6  ;  68, 
22.)— II.  The  daughter  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina 
the  elder,  daughter  of  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa.  She  was 
born  between  A.D.  13  and  17,  at  the  Oppidum  Ubio- 
rum,  afterward  called,  in  honour  of  her.Colonin  Agrip- 
pina, now  Cologne,  and  then  the  headquarters  of  the 
legions  commanded  by  her  father.  In  A.D.  28,  she 
married  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  a  man  not  unlike 
her,  and  whom  she  lost  in  A.D.  40.  After  his  death 
she  married  Crispus  Passienus,  who  died  some  years 
afterward  ;  and  she  was  accused  of  having  poisoned 
him,  cither  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  great  for- 
tune, or  for  some  secret  motive  of  much  higher  impor- 
tance. She  was  already  known  for  her  scandalous 
conduct,  for  her  most  perfidious  intrigues,  and  for  an 
unbounded  ambition.  She  was  accused  of  having  com- 
mitted incest  with  her  own  brother,  the  Emperor  Ca- 
iu8  Caligula,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  having  discover- 
ed that  she  had  lived  in  an  adulterous  intercourse  with 
M.  /Emilius  Lepidus,  the  husband  of  her  sister  Brasil- 
ia, banished  her  to  the  island  of  Pontia,  which  was  sit- 
uated in  the  Sinus  Syrticus  Major,  on  the  coast  of  Lib- 
ya. Her  sister  Drusilla  was  likewise  banished  to  Pon- 
tia, and  it  seems  that  their  exile  was  connected  with 
the  punishment  of  Lepidus,  who  was  put  to  death  for 
having  conspired  against  the  emperor.  Previously  to 
her  exile,  Agrippina  was  compelled  by  her  brother  to 
carry  to  Rome  the  ashes  of  Lepidus.  This  happened 
in  A.D.  39.  Agrippina  and  her  sister  were  released 
in  A.D.  41,  by  their  uncle,  Claudius,  immediately  af- 
ter his  accession,  although  his  wife,  Messalina,  was  the 
mortal  enemy  of  Agrippina.  Messalina  was  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Claudius  in  A.D.  48 ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  A.D.  49,  Agrippina  succeeded  in  marry- 
ing the  emperor.  Claudius  was  her  uncle,  but  her  mar- 
riage was  legalized  by  a  senatus  consultum,  by  which 
the  marriage  of  a  man  with  his  brother's  daughter  was 
declared  valid ;  this  senatus  consultum  was  afferwanl 
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abrogated  by  the  Emperors  Constantine  and  Constans. 
In  this  intrigue  Agrippina  displayed  the  qualities  of  an 
accomplished  courtesan,  and  such  was  the  influence 
of  her  charms  and  superior  talents  over  the  old  emper- 
or, that,  in  prejudice  of  his  own  son,  Britannicus,  he 
adopted  Domitius,  the  son  of  Agrippina  by  her  first 
husband,  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  (A.D.  51).  Agrip- 
pina was  assisted  in  her  secret  plans  by  Pallas,  the  per- 
fidious confidant  of  Claudius.  Dy  her  intrigues,  L. 
Junius  Silanus,  the  husband  of  Octavia,  the  daughter 
of  Claudius,  was  put  to  death,  and  in  A.D.  53  Octa- 
via was  married  to  young  Nero.  Loll  La  Paullina,  once 
the  rival  of  Agrippina  for  the  hand  of  the  emperor,  was 
accused  of  high  treason  and  condemned  to  death,  but 
she  put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  Domitia  Lepido,  the 
sister  of  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  met  with  a  simi- 
lar fate.  After  having  thus  removed  those  whose  ri- 
valship  she  dreaded,  or  whose  virtues  she  envied,  Agrip- 
pina resolved  to  get  rid  of  her  husband,  and  to  govern 
the  empire  through  her  ascendency  over  her  son  Nero, 
his  successor.  A  vague  rumour  of  this  reached  the 
emperor ;  in  a  state  of  drunkenness,  he  forgot  prudence, 
and  talked  about  punishing  his  ambitious  wife.  Hav- 
ing no  time  to  lose,  Agrippina,  assisted  by  Locusta  and 
Xcoophon,  a  Greek  physician,  poisoned  the  old  emper- 
or, in  A.D.  54,  at  Sinuessa,  a  watering-place  to  which 
he  had  retired  for  the  sake  of  his  health.  Nero  was  pro- 
claimed emperor,  and  presented  to  the  troops  by  Bur* 
rus,whom  Agrippina  hail  appointed  prefect  us  pnetorio. 
Narcissus,  the  rich  freedinan  of  Claudius,  M.  Junius 
Silanus,  proconsul  of  Asia,  the  brother  of  Lucius  Junius 
Silanus,  and  a  great-grandson  of  Augustus,  lost  their 
lives  at  the  instigation  of  Agrippina,  who  would  have 
augmented  the  number  of  her  victims  but  for  the  op- 
position of  Burrus  and  Seneca,  recalled  by  Agrippina 
from  his  exile  to  conduct  the  education  of  Nero. 
Meanwhile  the  youngemperor  took  some  steps  to  shake 
off  the  insupportable  ascendency  of  his  mother.  The 
jealousy  of  Agrippina  rose  from  her  son's  passion  for 
Acte,  and,  after  her,  for  Poppsja  Sabina,  the  wife  of 
M.  Salvius  Otho.  To  reconquer  his  affection,  Agrip- 
pina employed,  but  in  vain,  most  daring  and  most  re- 
volting means.  She  threatened  to  oppose  Britannicus 
a«  a  rival  to  the  emperor ;  but  Britannicus  was  poi- 
soned by  Nero ;  and  she  even  solicited  her  son  to  an 
incestuous  intercourse.  At  last  her  death  was  resolv- 
ed upon  by  Nero,  who  wished  to  repudiate  Octavia 
and  marry  Poppea,  but  whose  plan  was  thwarted  by 
his  mother.  Thus  petty  feminine  intrigues  became 
the  cause  of  Agrippina's  ruin.  Nero  invited  her,  un- 
der the  pretext  of  a  reconciliation,  to  visit  him  at  Bain, 
on  the  coast  of  Campania.  She  went  thither  by  sea. 
In  their  conversation  hypocrisy  was  displayed  on  both 
sides.  She  left  Bais  by  the  same  way  ;  but  the  ves- 
sel was  so  contrived  that  it  was  to  break  to  pieces 
when  out  at  sea.  It  only  partly  broke,  and  Agnppina 
saved  herself  by  swimming  to  the  shore  ;  her  attend- 
ant, Acerronia,  was  killed.  Agrippina  fled  to  her  villa 
near  the  Lucrine  Lake,  and  informed  her  son  of  her 
happy  escape.  Now  Nero  charged  Burrus  to  murder 
his  mother ;  but  Burrus  declining  it,  Anicetus,  the 
commander  of  the  fleet,  who  had  invented  the  strata- 
gem of  the  ship,  was  compelled  by  Nero  and  Burrus  to 
undertake  the  task.  Anicetus  went  to  her  villa  with 
a  chosen  band,  and  his  men  surprised  her  in  her  bed- 
room. "  Ventrem  fieri,"  she  cried  out,  after  she  was 
but  slightly  wounded,  and  immediately  afterward  ex- 
pired under  the  blows  ofa  centurion  (A.D.  60).  (Tac., 
Ann.,  14, 8.)  It  was  told  that  Nero  went  to  the  villa, 
and  that  he  admired  the  beauty  of  the  dead  body  of  bis 
mother:  this  was  believed  by  some,  doubted  by  others 
(14, 9).  Agrippina  left  commentaries  concerning  her 
history  and  that  of  her  family,  which  Tacitus  consult- 
ed, according  to  his  own  statement.  (Ib.,  4.  54. — 
Compare  Plm.,  Hut.  Nat.,  7,  6,  s.  8 ;  EUnchus,  7, 
Ax) 
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There  are  several  medals  of  Agrippina,  which  are 
distinguishable  from  those  of  her  mother  by  the  title  of 
Augusta,  which  those  of  her  mother  never  have.  On 
some  of  her  medals  she  is  represented  with  her  hus- 
band Claudius,  in  others  with  her  son  Nero.  (Tac., 
Am  ,  lib.  12,  13,  14.— Dion  Cats.,  lib.  59-61— Su- 
tlo*,  Claud.,  43,  44;  Nero,  5,  6.)  —  III.  Vipsania, 
daughter  of  M  Vipsanius  Agrippa  and  Pomponia,  the 
daughter  of  T.  Po.Dponius  Atticus,  his  first  wife.  She 
was  married  to  Tiberius,  afterward  emperor,  by  whom 
she  had  Drusus  Tiberius  was  much  attached  to  her, 
and  with  great  reluctance  divorced  her  when  com- 
manded by  Augustus,  that  he  might  marry  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  the  emperor.  She  now  married  Asinius 
Gatius.  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Asinius  Pollio,  and 
bore  him  several  children.  This  gavo  rise  to  a  feeling 
of  hatred  hi  the  breast  of  Tiberius  against  Asinius. 
which  ultimately  proved  his  ruin.  (Fid.  Asinius  II.) 
The?  children  of  Agrippina  by  Asinius  were,  C.  Asinius 
SoJooinus,  Asinius  Gallus,  Asinius  Pollio,  consul 
All  C.  776.  Asinius  Agrippa,  consul  A.U.C.  778,  and 
Asinius  Celer.  Agrippina  died  A.U.C.  773,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Tacitus  (Ann.,  3,  19),  she  was  the  only  one 
of  all  the  children  of  Agrippa  that  died  a  natural  death. 
(Tac.  Am  ,  1,  12;  3,  19;  3,  75;  4,  1,  34  — Sue- 
to*.,  Ttb.,  ch.  7  —  Id.,  Claud.,  ch.  13  )  —  IV.  Coto- 
m,  also  called  Coiama  Agnppinensts  (Toe.,  Hut., 
1,  57 ;  4,  55),  and  on  inscriptions  Cotonia  Claudia 
Augusta  Agrtppinensium,  or  simply  Agrippina  (Amm. 
Mare.,  15,  8.  II),  originally  the  chief  town  of  the  Ubii, 
and  called  Opptdum  Ubiorum.  These  are  mentioned 
by  Cx-sar  a  German  nation,  dwelling  on  the  right 
bank,  of  the  Rhine,  who  were  afterward  transferred  to 
the  left,  or  Gallic  side,  by  Agrippa.  At  this  town 
Agrippina,  daughter  of  Germanicus,  was  bom ;  and, 
when  she  had  attained  to  the  dignity  of  empress  by 
marriigr  w  ith  Claudius,  she  sent  hither  a  military  col- 
ony. A.C  50,  and  caused  the  place  to  be  named  after 
herself  It  soon  became  large  and  wealthy,  and  was 
adorned  with  a  temple  of  Mars.  The  inhabitants  re- 
ceived the  jus  Itahcum.  It  answers  to  the  modem 
Kit*  or  Cologne.  (Tac..  Ann..  1/35 ;  12,  27.  —  Id., 
Hut  ,  4,  28;  1.  57;  4,  55  —  Dion  Cassius,  48,  49.) 

Aoiirrtsrrs,  bishop  of  Carthage,  of  venerable  mem- 
ory, but  known  for  bemg  the  first  to  maintain  the  neces- 
sity of  rebaptuing  all  heretics.    ( Vtncent.  Linn.,  Com- 
mo*u  .  t .  9.)   St.  Cyprian  regarded  this  opinion  as  the 
correction  of  an  error  (St.  Augushn.,  De  Baptismo,  2, 
7,  vol.  9,  p  102,  ed.  Bentd.),  and  St.  Augustine  seems 
to  imply  he  defended  his  error  in  writing.   (Eptst.,  93, 
e.  10.)    He  held  the  council  of  seventy  bishops  at 
Carthage,  about  A  D.  200  (Vulg.  A.D.  215,  Man*. 
A  D  217).  on  the  subject  of  Baptism.    Though  he  er- 
red in  a  matter  yet  undefined  by  the  Church,  St.  Au- 
gustine notices  that  neither  he  nor  St  Cyprian  thought 
of  separating  from  the  Church.    (De  Baptismo,  3,  2, 
p  109  )— II  "  Paconius,  whose  father  was  put  to  death 
by  Tiberias  on  a  charge  of  treason.    (Suet.,  Tib.,  61.) 
Agrippinns  was  accused  at  the  same  time  as  Thrasca, 
AD  67,  and  was  banished  from  Italy.    (Toe.,  Ann., 
16,  28,  29.  33  )    He  was  a  Stoic  philosopher,  and  is 
■po  ken  of  with  praise  by  Epictetus  (ap.  Stob.,  Serm., 
7),  and  A  man  (1,  1). 

Acetcs  (*Aypioc),  I.  a  son  of  Porthaon  and  Euryte, 
sad  brother  of  CEneus,  king  of  Calydon,  in  /Etolia, 
Akatbou«,  Melas,  Leucopeus,  and  Sterope.  He  was 
fnh^r  of  six  sons,  of  whom  Thersites  was  one.  These 
skis  of  Agrius  deprived  CEneus  of  his  kingdom,  and 
ptn  it  to  their  father ;  but  all  of  them,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Therxitca,  were  slain  by  Diomedes,  the 
grandson  of  CEneus.  (Apollod.,  1. 7,  b  10, 8;  b  5,  dec.) 
Aputk>!  jnis  places  these  events  before  the  expedition 
of  the  Greeks  against  Troy,  while  Hyginus  (Fab.,  175 : 
compare  242,  and  Antonin.  Lib.,  37)  states  that  Diome- 
dp*.  when  he  heard,  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  of  the  mis- 
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expelled  Agnus,  who  then  put  an  end  to  his  own  life; 
according  to  others,  Agrius  and  his  sons  were  slain  by 
Diomedes.  (Compare  Fausan.,  2,  25,  b  2. — Ov  ,  Hc- 
roid,9, 153.)  In  the  mythic  history  of  the  Greeks  we 
find  several  Agrii,  and  in  almost  all  tho  allusion  appears 
to  be  a  symbolical  one.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  case 
of  the  one  first  mentioned,  Agrius  is  the  "  Wild  Man," 
the  "  Man  of  the  fields,"  while  CEneus,  on  the  otlr?? 
hand,  is  the  "  Wine-man/'  the 44  cultivator  of  the  vine." 
(Compare  Creuscr,  Symboltk,  vol.  4,  p.  372.  —  Apol- 
lodor.,  1,  8,  6  —  Anton.  Lib.,  Fab.,  Z7.—  Vcrheyk  ad 
Anton.  Ltb  ,  Fab.,  21,  p.  136.)  In  tho  case  of  the 
father  of  Thersites,  the  name  Agnus  may  be  intended 
as  a  figurative  allusion  to  the  rude  and  lawless  manners 
of  the  son. — II.  According  to  Hesiod  (Theog.,  1013). 
a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  and  brother  of  Latinus  and 
Telegonus,  "  who,  afar  in  the  recess  of  the  Holy  Isles, 
ruled  over  all  the  renowned  Tyrsenians."  He  is  the 
same,  in  all  probability,  with  the  god  or  hero  called 
Agrius  by  the  Arcadians  (a  term  to  be  derived  from  'Ay- 
poc,  ager),  and  whose  most  solemn  festival  the  Parrhasii 
introduced  into  the  island  of  Ceos,  one  of  the  Cycla- 
des.  There  was  a  deity  of  the  same  name  in  Thcssa- 
ly,  whence  his  worship  was  carried  to  Cyrene  in  Afri- 
ca. There  was  an  Agrius  also  in  Boeotia,  whose  name 
appears  in  the  Cadmean  genealogy.  The  mythology 
connected  with  this  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe  appears 
in  Italy  under  a  new  form,  and  he  is  there  to  be  iden- 
tified with  the  Arcadian  Evandcr  of  the  Latins,  while 
his  mother,  Circe,  seems  to  be  the  same  with  Carmen- 
ta,  a  name  equivalent  to  the  Latin  Maga.  (Compare 
Ltvy,  1,  7.)  This  Agrius  is  mentioned  also  by  tho 
scholiast  on  Apollomus  (3,  200),  and  by  Eustathius 
(ad  Horn.,  II  ,  p.  17%);  nor  should  it  be  omitted  here 
that  there  was  among  the  Romans  a  gens  Agria.  ( Kar- 
ro,  De  Re  Rust.,  1.  2  —  Cic.,  Flaec,  13.)  Gottling, 
a  recent  editor  of  Hesiod,  has  a  very  learned  note  on 
the  subject  of  Agrius,  in  which  he  appears  to  favour 
the  reading  of  Tpainov  t*  i/di  Aarivov  in  place  of  'Ay- 
pibv  i)6e  Aarivov  as  occurring  in  Hesiod  (Theog., 
1013). 

AoB<sctcs  or  Agroetius,  a  Roman  grammarian,  the 
author  of  an  extant  work  "  De  Orthographia  et  Differ- 
entia Sermonis,"  intended  as  a  supplement  to  a  work 
on  the  same  subject,  by  Flavius  Caper,  and  dedicated 
to  a  bishop,  Eucherius.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
in  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  of  our  era.  His  work 
is  printed  in  Putschius's  "  Grammatics  Latins  Auc- 
tores  Antiqui."  p.  2266-2275. 

Aorcetas  ('Aypoirof ).  a  Greek  historian,  who  wrote 
a  work  on  Scythia  (ZkvOiku),  from  the  thirteenth  book 
of  which  the  scholiast  on  Apollonius  (2, 1248)  quotes, 
and  one  on  Libya  (Ai6vku),  the  fourth  book  of  which 
is  quoted  by  the  same  scholiast  (4, 1396).  He  is  also 
mentioned  by  Stephanus  Byz.  (s.  v.  'Apirelor). 

Aoroira,  the  early  name  of  Attalea,  a  city  of  Lyd- 
ia,  on  tho  Hermus,  northeast  of  Sardis.  Major  Kcp- 
pel  (Travels,  vol.  2,  p  335)  remarks,  "It  is  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Hermus.  which  flows  at  the  base  of 
a  rocky  mountain,  through  a  chasm  of  which  it  disap- 
pears. The  passage  here  is  rather  dangerous.  The 
direct  road  from  Cassaba  to  Adala  (Agroira)  is  twelve 
hours.  No  vestiges  of  antiquity  were  observed  here . 
there  are  coins,  however,  of  Attalea."  (Sesttni,  p. 
106. — Cramer's  Asia  Mrnor,  v.  1.  p.  435.) 

Aoron  ('Aypui'),  I.  the  son  of  Ninus,  the  first  of 
the  Lydian  dynasty  of  the  Heraclcids.  The  tradition 
was.  that  this  dynasty  supplanted  a  native  race  of  kings, 
having  been  originally  intrusted  with  the  government 
as  deputies.  The  names  Ninus  and  Bclus,  in  their 
genealogy,  render  it  probable  that  they  were  either  As- 
syrian governors,  or  princes  of  Assyrian  origin,  and 
that  their  accession  marks  the  period  of  an  Assyrian 
conquest.  (Herod.,  1,  7  )— II.  The  son  of  Pleuratus, 
a  king  of  Illy  ria.  In  the  strength  of  his  land  and  naval 
forces  he  surpassed  all  the  oreceding  kings  of  that  coun- 
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try.  When  the  iEtoltans  attempted  to  compel  the 
Medtonians  to  join  their  confederacy,  Agron  undertook 
to  protect  them,  having  been  induced  to  do  so  by  a 
large  bribe  which  he  received  from  Demetrius,  the  fa- 
ther of  Philip.  He  accordingly  sent  to  their  assistance 
a  force  of  5000  Illyrians,  who  gained  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  ^ttolians.  Agron,  overjoyed  at  the  news  of 
this  success,  gave  himself  up  to  feasting,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  excess,  contracted  a  pleurisy,  of  which 
he  died  (B.C.  231).  He  was  succeeded  in  the  gov- 
ernment by  his  wife  Teuta.  Just  after  his  death,  an 
embassy  arrived  from  the  Romans,  who  had  sent  to 
mediate  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Issa, 
who  had  revolted  from  Agron,  and  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  Romans.  By  his  first  wife, 
Tritcuta,  whom  he  divorced,  he  had  a  son  named  Pin- 
nes,  or  Pinneus,  who  survived  him,  and  was  placed  un- 
der the  guardianship  of  Demetrius  Pharius,  who  mar- 
ried his  mother  after  the  death  of  Teuta.  (Dion  Cats., 
34,  46,  151.— Polyb.,  2,  2-4  —  Apman,  III.,  l.—Flor., 
2,  b.  —  Phn.,  H.  N.,  34,  6.)  —  111.  Son  of  Eumelus, 
grandson  of  Merops,  lived  with  his  sisters,  Byssa  and 
Meropis,  in  the  island  of  Cos.  They  worshipped  the 
earth,  as  tho>givcr  of  the  fruits  of  ban  est,  without  pay- 
ing regard  to  any  other  deity.  When  they  were  invi- 
ted to  the  festival  of  Minerva,  the  brother  replied  that 
the  black  eyes  of  his  sisters  would  not  please  the 
blue-eyed  goddess,  and  that,  for  himself,  the  owl  was 
an  object  of  aversion.  If  desired  to  offer  sacrifice  to 
Mercury,  he  declared  that  he  would  show  no  honour 
to  a  thief.  At  the  sacrifices  of  Diana  he  did  not  ap- 
pear, because  that  goddess  roamed  abroad  the  whole 
night  long.  Provoked  at  this  conduct,  Minerva,  Diana, 
and  Mercury  came  to  their  dwelling,  the  latter  as  a 
shepherd,  the  two  goddesses  as  maidens,  to  invite  Eu- 
melus and  Agron  to  a  sacrifice  to  Mercury,  and  the  sis- 
ters to  the  grove  of  Minerva  and  Diana.  When,  how- 
ever, Meropis  reviled  Minerva,  she  and  her  sisters  were 
changed  into  birds,  together  with  Agron,  who  attempt- 
ed to  seize  upon  the  divinities,  and  Eumelus,  who 
heaped  reproaches  upon  Mercury  for  the  metamorpho- 
sis of  his  son.  The  legend  makes  Meropis  to  have  been 
changed  into  a  small  bird  of  the  owl  kind :  Byssa  re- 
tained her  name,  and  became,  as  a  species  of  sea-fowl, 
the  bird  of  Lcucothea :  Agron  became  the  bird  Chara- 
drius.    (Anion.  Lib.,  15.) 

Agrolas,  Burroundcd  the  citadel  of  Athens  with 
walls,  except  that  part  which  was  afterward  repaired  by 
Cimon.  (Pausan.,  1, 28.)  We  have  here  one  of  the 
old  traditions  respecting  the  Pelasgic  race.  Agrolas 
was  aided  in  the  work  by  his  brother  Hyperbius,  both 
of  them  Pclasgi.  According  to  Pausanias  (/.  c),  they 
came  originally  from  Sicily.  It  is  more  than  proba- 
ble, however,  that  the  names  in  question  are  those  of 
two  leaders  or  two  tribes,  and  that  the  work  was  ex- 
ecuted under  their  orders  The  wall  erected  on  this 
occasion  was  styled  Pclargicon,  and  the  builders  of  it 
would  seem  to  have  erected  also  a  town  or  small  set- 
tlement for  themselves,  which  afterward  became  part 
of  the  Acropolis.  (Compare  Stebelts,  ad  Pausan.,  1, 
28  —  Miller,  Gesch.  Heilen,  Stammc,  dec.,  vol.  1,  p. 
440.) 

Agrotkra,  I.  an  annual  festival,  celebrated  at 
Athens  to  Dtana  Agrolera  ('Kprifudt  ' Kyportpa).  It 
was  instituted  by  Callimachus  the  polcmarch,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  vow  made  by  him  before  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  that  he  would  sacrifice  to  the  goddess  as 
many  yearling  she-goats  (jtipaipac)  as  there  might  be 
enemies  slain  in  the  approaching  conflict.  (Schol.  ad 
Arutoph.,  Equii.,  657.— Xen.,  Anab.,  3,  2,  11.)  The 
number  of  the  Persians  who  fell  was  so  great,  that  a 
sufficient  amount  of  victims  could  not  be  obtained. 
Every  year,  therefore,  500  goats  were  slain,  in  order 
to  make  up  the  requisite  number,  until,  at  last,  the 
whole  thing  grew  into  a  regular  custom.  AZMm  ( V. 
II.,  2,  25)  makes  the  vow  in  question  to  have  been 


offered  up  by  Miltiadcs,  and  the  number  of  annual  vic- 
tims 300. — II.  The  name  A  grot  era  (' Kyportpa)  is  also 
sometimes  applied  to  Diana  herself.  In  this  usage  it 
is  equivalent  to  KwriyeriKij,  dnpevriKq,  "the  hun- 
tress." Its  primitive  meaning,  however,  is  the  same 
as  If  opeia,  "she  that  frequents  the  mountains." 
(Compare  Heyne,  ad  Horn.,  II.,  21,  471.) 

Aovikcs,  an  appellation  given  to  Apollo.  The 
term  is  of  Greek  origin  ('Ayvievc),  and,  if  the  com- 
mon derivation  be  correct,  denotes  "the  guardian 
deify  of  streets"  (from  uyvia,  "a  street"),  it  being 
the  custom  at  Athens  to  erect  a  small  conical  cippi,  in 
honour  of  Apollo,  in  the  vestibules  and  before  the 
doors  of  their  houses.  Here  he  was  invoked  as  the 
Avcrter  of  evil  (tffoo  unorporator,  "  Dens  avemn- 
cus"),  and  the  worship  here  offered  him  consisted  in 
burning  perfumes  before  these  pillars,  in  adorning 
them  with  myrtle  garlands,  hanging  fillets  upon  them, 
dec.  We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  this  cus- 
tom originated  in  Athens.  It  appears  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Dorians,  and  introduced  into  this 
city  in  obedience  to  an  oracle.  (Schol.  in  Anstopk., 
Vesp.,  870.— Pausan.,  8,  53  —Mitller,  Gesch.  Hellen. 
Stammc,  dec,  vol.  2,  p.  299,  seqq.)  As  respects  the 
pillars  erected  at  Athens,  the  ancients  seem  to  hare 
been  at  a  loss  whether  to  regard  them  as  altars,  or  as 
a  species  of  statues.  (Compare,  on  this  point,  the 
scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  Vesp.,  870,  and  Tkesm., 
496. — Harpoeration,  s.  v. — Swdas,  s.  v. — Helladtus, 
an.  Phot.,  Cod.,  279,  vol.  2,  p.  535,  ed.  Btkkcr.  — 
Plautus,  Merc.,  4,  1,  9.  —  Zoega,  de  Obchsas,  p. 
210.)  Midler  states,  that  this  emblem  of  Apollo  ap- 
pears on  coins  of  Apollonia  in  Epirus,  Aptera  m  Crete. 
Mepara,  Byzantium,  Oricum.  Ambracia,  dec.  (Mul- 
ler,  Gesch.  Hellcn.  Stammc,  I.  c.) 

Aoylla.    Vid.  Cere. 

Agybicm,  a  city  of  Sicily,  northeast  of  Enna,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Symethus.  It  would  seem 
to  have  been  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  of  the  Sie- 
uli,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  worship  of  a  hero, 
whom  a  latpr  age  confounded  with  the  Grecian  Her- 
cules. (Diod.  Sic.,  4,  25.)  The  place  is  noted  at 
having  given  birth  to  Diodorus  Siculus.  The  modem 
town  of  San  Ftlippo  d'Argiro  is  supposed  to  corre- 
spond to  the  ancient  city ;  the  site  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, would  appear  to  have  been  two  miles  farther  east 
(Mannert,  vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p.  418.) 

Aoy rruius.    rid.  Supplement. 

Ahala.    Vtd.  Supplement. 

Aiiexobarbds.    Vtd.  Supplement. 

Ajax  (Alar),  I.  son  of  Telamon  by  Peribora,  daugh- 
ter of  Alcathous,  was,  next  to  Achilles,  the  bravest  of 
all  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war,  but,  like  him,  of  an 
imperious  and  ungovernable  spirit.  In  other  pecu- 
liarities of  their  history,  there  was  also  a  striking  re- 
semblance. At  the  birth  of  Ajax.  Hercules  is  said  to 
have  wrapped  him  in  the  skin  of  the  Nemean  lion, 
and  to  have  thus  rendered  him  invulnerable  in  every 
part  of  his  body,  except  that  which  was  left  exposed  try 
the  aperture  in  the  skin,  caused  by  the  wound  which 
the  animal  had  received  from  Hercules.  This  vulner- 
able part  was  in  his  breast,  or,  as  others  say,  behind 
the  neck.  (Lycophr.,  454.  —  Tzctz.,  ad  loc.  —  Schol. 
ad  II.,  23,  821.)  To  Ajax  fell  the  lot  of  opposing 
Hector,  when  that  hero,  at  the  instigation  of  Apollo 
and  Minerva,  had  challenged  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks 
to  single  combat.  The  glory  of  the  antagonists  was 
equal  in  the  engagement ;  and,  at  parting,  they  ex- 
changed arms,  the  baldric  of  Aiax  serving,  most  sin- 
gularly, as  the  instrument  by  which  Hector  was,  after 
his  fall,  attached  to  the  car  of  Achilles.  In  the  gam" 
celebrated  by  Achilles  in  honour  of  Patroclus,  Ajax 
(as  commentators  have  remarked)  was  unsuccessful, 
although  he  was  a  competitor  on  not  less  than  three 
occasions:  in  hurling  the  quoit ;  in  wrestling;  and  in 
single  combat  with  arms.   After  the  death  of  Achdlcs, 
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A/xx  and  Ulysses  disputed  their  claims  to  the  arms  of 
the  hero.   When  they  were  given  to  the  latter,  Ajax 
became  so  infuriated,  that,  in  a  fit  of  delirium,  he 
stau  filtered  ail  the  sheep  in  the  camp,  under  the  delu- 
sion that  his  mat  and  the  Atridn,  who  had  favoured 
the  cause  of  the  former,  were  the  objects  of  his  attack. 
When  reason  returned,  Ajax,  from  mortification  and 
despair,  put  an  end  to  his  existence,  by  stabbing  him- 
self  to  the  heart.   The  sword  which  he  used  as  the 
instrument  of  hw  death  had  been  received  by  him  from 
Hector  in  exchange  for  the  baldric,  and  thus,  by  a  sin-, 
gular  £>ulity,  the  present  mutually  conferred  contrib- 
uted to  their  mutual  destruction.    The  blood  which 
ran  to  the  ground  from  the  wound  produced  the  flower 
kf4futtkut<  of  s  red  colour,  and  on  the  petal  of  which 
may  be  traced  lines,  imitating  the  form  of  the  letters 
Al.  the  first  and  second  of  the  Greek  name  AlAZ 
(At*s).   The  flower  here  meant  appears  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  Ldtum  Martagon  ("  Imperial  Martagon"), 
and  not  the  ordinary  hyacinth.   (Fee,  Flore  de  Vtrgile, 
p.  Irvii  >— Some  authorities  give  a  different  account 
of  the  cause  of  his  death,  and  make  the  Palladium  to 
have  been  the  subject  of  dispute  between  Ajax  and 
L'Itmm.  and  state  also  that  Ulysses,  in  concert  with 
Agamemnon,  caused  Ajax  to  be  assassinated.  The 
Greeks  erected  a  tomb  over  his  remains  on  the  pro- 
montory of  Rheeleum,  which  was  visited  in  a  later 
age  by  Alexander  the  ( treat.    Sophocles  has  made  the 
death  of  Ajax  the  subject  of  one  of  his  tragedies.  Ac- 
cording to  the  plot  of  this  piece,  the  rites  of  sepulture 
are  at  first  refused  to  the  corpse  of  Aiax,  but  afterward 
allowed  through  the  intercession  of  Ulysses.    Ajax  is 
the  Homeric  type  of  great  valour,  unaccompanied  by 
any  corre»poniljn<.'  powers  of  intellect.    Ulysses,  on 
the  other  hand,  typifies  great  intellect,  unaccompanied 
by  an  equal  degree  of  heroic  valour,  although  he  is 
&r,  al  the  «m?  time,  from  being  a  coward.  (Horn.,  77., 
pusim  —  ApoUod.,  3,  12,  7  — Owd,  Met.,  13,  1, 
srqj) — II.  The  son  of  Oileus,  king  of  Locris,  was 
rurnamed  Loerutn,  in  contradistinction  to  the  son  of 
Teiamon    The  term  JVarycMn  was  also  applied  to 
mm  from  his  birthplace,  the  Locrian  town  Narycium, 
or  Xaryx.  He  went  with  forty  ships  to  the  Trojan  war, 
as  being  one  of  Helen's  suitors.    Homer  describes 
him  as  small  of  size,  particularly  dexterous  in  the  use 
of  the  lanee,  but  as  remarkable  for  brutality  and  cru- 
elty   The  night  that  Troy  was  taken,  he  offered  vio- 
lence lo  Cassandra,  who  had  fled  into  Minerva's  tem- 
ple;  and  for  this  offence,  as  ho  returned  home,  the 
goddess,  who  had  obtained  the  thunders  of  Jupiter, 
and  the  power  of  tempests  from  Neptune,  destroyed 
his  ship  in  a  storm.   Ajax  swam  to  a  rock,  and  said 
that  he  wa*  safe  in  spite  of  all  the  gods.    Such  im- 
piety offended  .Veptone,  who  struck  the  rock  with  his 
trident  and  Ajax  tumbled  into  the  sea  with  part  of 
the  rock,  and  was  drowned.    His  body  was  afterward 
found  by  the  Greeks,  and  black  sheep  offered  on  his 
tomb    According  to  Virgil's  account,  Minerva  Bcizcd 
in  a  whirlwind,  and  dashed  him  against  a  rock, 
he  etpired  consumed  by  the  flame  of  the  light- 
ning    {Hum.,  17.,  2.  527,  dec.  —  Kirg-.,  Mn.,  1,  43, 
— Hyztn..  Fob.,  116,  dec.) 
AiDovci  s.  CAiSuvevf),  I.  a  surname  of  Pluto.  It 
i«  only  another  form  for  'MSije,  *•  the  invisible  one." 
—II-  A  king  of  the  Thesprotians  in  Epirus,  who  de- 
feated the  forces  of  Theseus  and  Pirithous,  when  the 
two  latter  had  marched  against  him  for  the  purpose 
•f  carrying  off  his  wife  Proserpina.    Pirithous  was 
twn  to  pieces  by  Cerberus,  the  monarch's  dog,  while 
Theseus  W3s  made  prisoner  and  loaded  with  fetters. 
Hero,  according  to  Pausanias  (1,  17),  who  relates 
'his  story,  arose  the  fable  of  the  descent  of  Theseus 
and  Pmtbons  to  the  lower  world.    This  explanation 
has  met  wtfh  the  approbation  of  many  of  the  learned, 
and.  amon?  the  rest,  of  Wesseling  and  Perizonius. 
But  it  is  quite  untenable.    (Consult  Creuzer,  Sym- 


bolik,  vol.  4,  p.  169.)  Plutarch  calls  Aidoncus  king 
of  the  Molossiana  in  Epirus.    (>'»/.  Thes.,  30 ) 

Aitrs  Locotius,  a  deity  to  whom  the  Romans  erect' 
cd  an  altar  from  the  following  circumstance  :  one  of 
the  common  people,  called  Geditius,  informed  the  tri- 
bunes, that,  as  he  passed  one  night  through  one  of  tho 
streets  of  the  city,  a  voice  more  than  human,  issuing 
from  above  Vesta's  temple,  told  him  that  Rome  would 
soon  be  attacked  by  the  Gauls.  His  information  was 
neglected,  but,  as  its  truth  was  subsequently  confirmed 
by  the  event  itself,  Camillus,  after  the  departure  of  the 
Gauls,  built  a  temple  to  that  supernatural  voice  which 
had  given  Rome  warning  of  the  approaching  calamity, 
under  the  name  of  the  Aius  Locutius.  (Lip.,  5,  50. — 
Plut.,  Vu.  Camill.,  30.)  Thus  much  for  the  story  it- 
self.  We  have  here  an  instance  of  the  imposition 
practised  by  the  patricians,  the  depositaries  of  religion, 
upon  the  lower  orders  of  the  state.  The  commonly- 
received  narrative  respecting  the  Gallic  invasion  and 
the  taking  of  Rome,  is  abundantly  supplied  with  the 
decorations  of  fable,  the  work  of  the  higher  classes. 
The  object  of  the  patricians,  in  the  vanous  legends 
whirl)  they  invented  on  this  point,  seems  to  have  been 
a  wish  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  people  the  con- 
viction, that  divine  vengeance  had  armed  itself  against 
them,  for  having  dared  to  injure  an  individual  of  sen- 
atorian  rank.  It  was  to  avenge  the  banishment  of  Ca- 
millus  that  the  gods  had  brought  the  Gauls  to  Rome, 
and  to  Camillus  alone  did  they  assign  the  honour  of 
removing  these  formidable  visitants.  (Compare  />- 
vesque,  Htst.  Cnt.  de  la  Rep.  Komatne,  vol.  1.  p.  287.) 

Alabanda,  a  city  of  Caria,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  those  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  It  was 
situate  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  the  Meander. 
Strabo  (14,  p.  660,  ed.  Casaub.)  describes  its  position 
between  two  hills,  and  compares  the  appearance  thus 
presented  to  that  of  a  loaded  ass.  He  speaks  of  the 
inhabitants  as  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
and  a  luxurious  life.  Prom  Pliny  (5,  29)  we  learn 
that  it  was  a  free  city,  and  the  seat  also  of  a  Conven- 
ing Juridicus.  Hierocles  incorrectly  names  the  place 
Alapanda.  This  city  was  said  to  have  obtained  its 
appellation  from  the  hero  Alabandus,  its  founder,  who 
was  deified  after  death,  and  worshipped  within  its 
walls.  (Cie  ,  N.  /).,  3,  19.)  Stephanus  Byzantinus, 
however,  speaks  of  another  Alabanda,  commonly  call- 
ed Antiochta  ad  Maandrum,  and  makes  this  one  to 
have  been  founded  by  Alabandus,  son  of  Enippus ; 
while  he  assigns  as  a  founder  to  the  other  city,  Car, 
a  son  of  whose  received  the  name  of  Hipponicus,  from 
his  having  conquered  in  an  equestrian  conflict ;  which 
appellation,  according  to  Stephanus,  was  the  same  with 
Alabandus  in  the  Carian  tongue,  Ala  denoting  "  a 
horse,"  and  Banda,  "a  victory."  From  this  son, 
Alabanda.  as  he  states,  took  its  name.  (Compare  tho 
remarks  of  Berkel,  ad  loc„  p.  86,  and  Adelung,  Gloss. 
Man.,  vol.  1,  p.  555.)  The  remains  of  Alabanda  were 
discovered  by  Pococke  (vol.  3,  book  2,  c.  5),  and.  af- 
ter him,  by  Chandler  (c.  59),  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  village  of  Karpusler  or  Karmuelt.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  this  place  were  called  'AAa6avdeic,  and  by  the 
Roman  writers  Alabandenses .  The  name  of  the  city 
is  given  by  the  latter  as  neuter,  but  by  Strabo  and  Ste- 
phanus as  feminine.  {Mannert,  Gcogr.,  vol.  6,  pt  3, 
p.  278,  stqq  ) 

Alabandits.  I.  a  son  of  Enippus,  and  the  founder  of 
Antiochta  ad  Maandrum.  (vid.  Alabanda.)  —  II.  A 
son  of  Car,  who  was  otherwise  called  Hipponicus,  and 
who  gave  name  to  Alabanda.    (Vtd.  Alabanda.) 

Aljea  (*AAo/a  or  'A?.eta),  a  surname  of  Minerva, 
by  which  sho  was  worshipped  at  Tejjea  in  Arcadia. 
There  was  also  a  festival  celebrated  here  in  honour  of 
the  goddess,  and  called  by  the  same  name.  (Pausan  , 
8, 46. )  Creuzer  traces  a  connexion  between  the  festival 
termed  Alsa  and  the  solar  worship.  (Symboitk,  vol. 
2,  p.  779.) 
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Alagonia,  a  town  of  Messcnia,  distant  about  thirty 
stadia  from  Gcrcnia.  Pausanias  (3,  26)  notices  iu 
temples  of  Bacchus  and  Diana. 

Alala,  an  appellation  given  to  Bellona,  the  goddess 
of  war  and  sister  of  Mars.  It  appears  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  battle-cry  personified,  and  occurs  in  what 
appears  to  be  a  fragment  of  an  old  war-song,  (f/u/., 
de  Frat.  Am.,  p.  483,  c.) 

ALALCoMKN.fi,  I.  a  city  of  Bsotia,  near  the  Lake 
Copais,  and  to  the  southeast  of  Choronea.  It  was 
celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Minerva,  thence  surna- 
med  Alalcomeneis.  (Strab.,  410  and  413. — Compare 
Hcync,  ad  Horn.,  II.,  4,  8,  and  Mulicr,  Getch.  Hellen. 
Siammc,  &c,  vol.  1,  p.  70.)  The  temple  of  the  god- 
dess was  plundered  and  stripped  of  its  statues  by  Sylla. 
(Pausan.,  9,  33.)  It  is  said,  that  when  Thebes  was 
taken  by  the  Epigoni,  many  of  the  inhabitants  retired 
to  Alalcomcns,  as  being  held  sacred  and  inviolable 
{Strab.,  413.— Stcph.  Byz.,  *.  v.  'AIoXko/uviov.)  The 
ruins  of  this  place,  according  to  Sir  W.  Gcll  (7/m.,  p. 
162),  arc  observable  near  the  village  of  Sulinara,  on 
a  projecting  knoll,  on  which  there  is  some  little  appear- 
ance of  a  small  ancient  establishment  or  town ;  and 
higher  up  may  be  discovered  a  wall  or  peri  bolus,  of 
ancient  and  massive  polygons,  founded  upon  the  solid 
rock.  This  is  probably  the  site  of  the  temple  of  the 
Alalromenian  Minerva.  ( Cramer'*  Arte.  Greece,  vol.  2, 
p.  236.) — II.  A  town,  situate  on  a  small  island  off*  the 
coast  of  Acarnania,  between  Ithaca  and  Ccphalienia. 
The  name  of  the  island  was  Astcris,  and  it  is  the  place 
where  Homer  describes  the  suitors  as  lying  in  wait 
for  Tclemachu8  on  his  return  from  Sparta  and  Pylos. 
(Horn.,  Od., 4, 844. — Compare  Slrabo,  466.)  Plutarch, 
however,  speaks  of  Alalcomcnas  as  being  in  Ithaca. 
{I»tr.  Alex.,  ap.  Plut.,  Qucut.  Grac.)  Stephanus  By- 
zantinus  writes  it  AJcomcnio. 

Alalcomekia.    Vtd.  Supplement. 

Alalia,  a  city  of  Corsica.    Kid.  Alcria. 

Alamanni.    Vtd.  Alcmanni. 

Alani,  a  Scythian  race,  occupying  the  regions  be- 
tween the  Rha  and  the  Tanais.  Their  name  and  man- 
ners, however,  would  appear  to  have  been  also  diffused 
over  the  wide  extent  of  their  conquests.  (Compare 
Balbi,  Introduction  a  V Atlas  Ethnograpkique,  vol.  1, 
p.  116.  The  Agathyrsi  and  Geloni  were  numbered 
among  their  vassals.  Towards  the  north  their  power 
extended  into  the  regions  of  Siberia,  and  their  southern 
inroads  were  pushed  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Persia 
and  India.  They  wore  conquered  eventually  by  the 
Huns.  A  part  of  the  vanquished  nation  thereupon  took 
refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Caucasus.  Another  band 
advanced  towards  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  associated 
themselves  with  the  northern  tribes  of  Germany,  and 
shared  the  spoil  of  the  Roman  provinces  of  Gaul  and 
Spain.  But  the  greatest  part  of  the  Alani  united  with 
their  conquerors,  the  Huns,  and  proceeded  along  with 
them  to  invade  the  limits  of  the  Gothic  empire.  (Amm. 
Marcell.,  21,  19  —  Id.,  23,  4  —  Plot.,  6,  14.) 

AlarIcus,  in  German  Al-ric,  i.  e.,  all  rich,  king  of 
the  Visigoths,  remarkable  as  being  the  first  of  the  bar- 
barian chiefs  who  entered  and  sacked  the  city  of  Rome, 
and  the  first  enemy  who  had  appeared  before  its  walls 
since  the  time  of  Hannibal.  His  first  appearance  in 
history  is  in  A.D.  394,  when  he  was  invested  by  The- 
odosius  with  the  command  of  the  Gothic  auxiliaries  in 
his  war  with  Eugenius.  In  396,  partly  from  anger  at 
being  refused  the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  East- 
em  Empire,  partly  at  the  instigation  of  Rufinus,  he  in- 
vaded and  devastated  Greece,  till  by  the  arrival  of  Stil- 
icho,  in  397,  he  was  compelled  to  escape  to  Epirus. 
He  was  elected  king  by  his  countrymen  in  398,  hav- 
ing been  previously,  by  the  weakness  of  Arcadius,  ap- 

J minted  prefect  of  Eastern  Illyricum.  The  rest  of  his 
ife  was  spent  in  the  two  invasions  of  Italy.  The  first 
(100—103),  apparently  unprovoked,  brought  him  only 
to  Ravenna,  and,  after  a  bloody  defeat  at  Pollcntia,  in 


which  his  wife  and  treasures  were  taken,  and  a  mas. 
terly  retreat  to  Verona,  was  ended  by  the  treaty  with 
Stilicho,  which  transferred  his  services  from  Arcadius 
to  Honorius,  and  made  him  prefect  of  the  Western  in- 
stead of  the  Eastern  Illyricum.  The  second  invasion 
(408-10)  was  occasioned  by  delay  in  fulfilling  his  de- 
mands for  pay,  and  for  a  western  province  as  the  fu- 
ture home  oi  his  nation,  as  also  by  the  massacre  of 
the  Gothic  families  in  Italy  on  Stilicho's  death.  It  is 
marked  by  the  three  sieges  of  Rome,  in  408, 409,  and 
410.  The  first  of  these  was  raised  by  a  ransom ;  the 
second  ended  in  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  city, 
and  in  the  disposal  of  the  empire  by  Alaric  to  Atta- 
lus,  till,  on  discovery  of  his  incapacity,  he  restored  it 
to  Honorius.  The  third  was  ended  by  the  treacherous 
opening  of  the  Salarian  Gate,  on  August  24th,  and  the 
sack  of  the  city  for  six  days.  It  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  occupation  of  the  south  of  Italy,  and  the 
design  of  invading  Sicily  and  Africa.  This  intention, 
however,  was  frustrated  by  his  death,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, at  Consentia,  where  he  was  buried  in  the  bed  of 
the  adjacent  river  Busentinus,  and  the  place  of  his  in- 
terment was  concealed  by  the  massacre  of  all  the  work- 
men employed  on  the  occasion.  The  few  personal 
traits  that  arc  recorded  of  him  are  in  the  true  savage 
humour  of  a  barbarian  conqueror.  But  the  impression 
left  upon  us  by  his  general  character  is  of  a  higher  or- 
der. The  real  military  skill  shown  in  bis  escape  from 
Greece,  and  in  his  retreat  to  Verona ;  the  wish  at  Ath- 
ens to  show  that  he  adopted  the  use  of  the  bath,  and 
the  other  external  forms  of  civilized  life ;  the  modera- 
tion and  justice  which  he  observed  towards  the  Ro- 
mans in  time  of  peace ;  the  humanity  which  distin- 
guished him  during  the  sack  of  Rome,  indicate  some, 
thing  superior  to  the  mere  CTaft  and  lawless  ambition 
which  he  seems  to  have  possessed  in  common  with 
other  barbarian  chiefs.  So,  also,  his  scruples  against 
fighting  on  Easter-day  when  attacked  at  Pollcntia,  and 
his  reverence  for  the  churches  during  the  sack  of  the 
city,  imply  that  the  Christian  faith  had  laid  some  hold 
at  least  on  his  imagination. 

Alazon,  a  river  of  Albania,  rising  in  Mount  Cauca- 
sus, and  flowing  into  the  Cyrus.  Now  the  Alozon  or 
Alaaon.    (Pltn.,  6,  10.) 

Alba,  I.  Sylvius,  one  of  the  pretended  kings  of  Alba, 
said  to  have  succeeded  his  lather  Latinus,  and  to  have 
reigned  36  yearn. — II.  LoNGA.onc  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Latium,  the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  conjec- 
ture. According  to  the  common  account,  the  place 
was  built  by  Ascaniue,  B.C.  1152,  on  the  spot  where 
/Eneas  found,  in  conformity  with  the  prediction  of 
Helenus  {Vtrg.,  Mn.,  3,  390,  ttqq.)  and  of  the  god  of 
the  river  (JJit.,  8,  43),  a  white  sow  with  thirty  young 
ones.  Many,  however,  have  been  led  to  conjecture, 
that  Alba  was  founded  by  the  Siculi,  and,  after  the  mi- 
gration of  that  people,  was  occupied  by  the  Aborigines 
and  Pelasgi.  (Compare  Dion.  Hal.,  2,  2.)  The  word 
Alba  appears  to  be  of  Celtic  origin,  for  we  find  several 
places  of  that  name  in  Liguria  and  ancient  Spain ;  and 
it  is  observed  that  all  were  situated  on  elevated  spots  ; 
from  which  circumstance  it  is  inferred  that  Alba  is  de- 
rived from  Alp.  (Bardetti  dell.  Ltag.  da  Prim.  Abtt, 
6ic,  p.  109.)  As  Alba  was  entirely  destroyed  by 
Tullus  Hostilius  (Ltv.,  1,  29),  and  no  vestiges  of  it 
are  now  remaining,  its  exact  position  has  been  mueh 
discussed  by  modem  topographers.  If  we  take  Strnbo 
for  our  guide,  we  shall  look  for  Alba  on  the  slope  of  the 
Mount  Albanus,  and  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  from 
Rome.  (S/roA.,229.)  This  position  cannot  evidently 
agree  with  the  modem  town  of  Albano,  which  is  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  and  only  twelve  miles  from 
Rome.  Dionysius  also  informs  us  (1,  66),  that  it  was 
situated  on  the  declivity  of  the  Alban  Mount,  midway 
between  the  summit  and.  the  lake  of  the  same  name, 
which  protected  it  as  a  wall.  This  description  and  that 
of  Strabo  agree  sufficiently  well  with  the  position  of 
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Palaztcia,  a  village  belonging  to  the  Colonna  family, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  and  some  distance 
above  its  margin.  (Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p. 
37,  sea q  )  "The  site,"  observes  Niebuhr,  "  where 
Alba  stretched,  in  a  long  street,  between  the  upper  part 
of  the  mountain  and  the  lake,  is  still  distinctly  marked : 
along  this  whole  extent  the  rock  is  cut  away  under  it 
d  j»  n  to  the  lake.  These  traces  of  man's  ordering 
hand  are  more  ancient  than  Rome.  The  surface  of  the 
lake,  as  it  has  been  determined  by  the  tunnel,  now  lies 
far  beyood  the  ancient  city  ;  when  Alba  was  stand- 
ing, and  before  the  lake  swelled  to  a  ruinous  height  in 
conw^uenee  of  obstructions  in  clefts  of  the  rock,  it 
must  hare  lain  yet  lower ;  for  in  the  age  of  Diodorus 
and  Dtonysius,  during  extraordinary  droughts,  the  re- 
mains of  spacious  buildings  might  be  seen  at  the  bot- 
tom, taken  by  the  common  people  for  the  palace  of 
an  impious  Juug  which  had  ban  swallowed  up.  (JVte- 
bnkr's  Rom.  Hut.,  vol.  1,  p.  168,  seqq.,  Cambridge 
tr ami ) — The  line  of  the  Alban  kings  is  given  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  Aacanius,  reigned  8  years ;  2.  Sylvius  Post- 
humus,  29  years;  3.  -Eneas  Sylvius,  31  years;  4. 
Latinus,  5  years ;  5.  Alba  Sylvius,  36  years  ;  6.  Atys 
or  Capet ua,  26  years  ;  7.  Capys,  26  years ;  8.  Calpe- 
tos,  13  years;  9.  Tiberinus,  8  years;  10.  Agrippa, 
33  years ;  11  Remulus,  19  years  ;  12.  Aventinus,  37 
Tears ;  13.  Proeas,  13  years ;  14.  Numitor  and  Amu- 
ihis.  The  destruction  of  Alba  took  place,  according 
to  the  common  acount,  665  B.C.,  when  the  inhabitants 
were  carried  to  Rome.  "  The  hat  of  the  Alban  kings," 
re  marks  Niebuhr,  "  is  a  very  late  and  extremely  clum- 
sy fabrication  .  a  medley  of  names,  in  part  quite  un- 
Italian,  some  of  them  repeated  from  earlier  or  later 
time*,  others  framed  out  of  geographical  names ;  and 
having  scarcely  anything  of  a  story  connected  with 
them  We  are  told  that  Livy  took  this  list  from  L. 
Cornelius  Alexander  the  Polyhistor  (Serv.  ad  Vtrg., 
JEh  ,  8,  3JU> ;  hence  it  is  probable  that  this  client  of 
the  dictator  Sylla  introduced  the  imposture  into  his- 
tory Even  the  variations  in  the  lists  are  not  very 
important,  and  do  not  at  all  prove  that  there  were  sev- 
eral ancient  sources.  Some  names  may  have  occur- 
red in  older  traditions  :  kings  of  the  Aborigines  were 
also  mentioned  by  name  (Stcrcenius,  for  instance,  un- 
less it  be  a  £dse  reading  —Serv.  ad  Virg.,  JBn.,  11, 
650),  entirely  different  from  those  of  Alba.  In  the 
case  of  the  latter,  even  the  years  of  each  reign  are  num- 
bered ;  and  the  number  so  exactly  fills  up  the  interval 
betwewi  the  fall  of  Troy  and  the  founding  of  Rome, 
according  to  va*  canon  of  Eratosthenes,  as  of  itself  to 
prove  the  lateness  of  the  imposture."  (Niebuhr's 
Rim^  Htst..  voL  l.p.  170,  Cambridge  tratul.)  —  HI. 
Doeiiia,  a  dry  of  Liguria,  now  Albizsola. — IV.  Fucen- 
tia  or  Fucensis,  a  city  of  the  Mam,  near  the  northern 
*hore  of  the  Lake  Fucinus,  whence  its  name.  It  was 
a  strong  and  secluded  place,  and  appears  to  have  been 
flocted  by  the  Roman  senate,  after  it  became  a  colony 
of  Rome,  A.U.C.  450,  as  a  fit  place  of  residence  for 
eiptrre*  of  rank  and  consequence,  as  well  as  for  noto- 
noo*  offenders.  (Strss.,  241— Compare  Ln.,  10,  1, 
and  Veil.  PaXerc,  1,  14.)  Syphax  was  long  detained 
here,  though  anally  he  was  removed  to  Tibur  (£•»., 
30,45);  as  were  also  Perses,  king  of  Macedon,  and 
hts  son  Alexander.  (Lie.,  45,  52.—  Veil.  Patere.,  1, 
11  —  Vol.  Max.,  5,  1.)  At  the  time  of  Cesar's  in- 
vasion of  his  country,  wo  find  Alba  adhering  to  the  1 
cam  of  Ponpey  (Cats.,  Bell.  Cte.,  1,  15),  and  subse- 
quently repelling  the  attack  of  Antony ;  on  which  oc- 
ca*:un  u  obtained  a  warm  and  eloquent  culogium  from 
Cicero.  (Phil.,  3,  3.  —  Apptan,  Bell.  Ch.,  3.  45.) 
The  nniit  of  this  city,  which  are  said  to  be  considera- 
ble (R/manelli,  vol.  3,  p.  211),  stand  about  a  mile 
from  the  modern  Alba  (Cramer' a  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p. 
330). — V.  Pompeia,  a  city  of  Liguria,  on  the  river 
Taaaru*.  cow  Alba.  It  probably  owed  its  surname  to 
Pompeias  Strabo.  who  colonixed  several  towns  in  the 


north  of  Italy.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Emperor 
Pertinax.  (Dio  Cass.,  83.  —  Zon.  Ann.,  2.)  —  VI.  A 
city  of  Spain,  in  the  territory  of  the  Varduli,  eight  ge- 
ographical miles  to  the  west  of  Pamplona,  and  as  many 
to  the  east  of  the  Iberus.  It  was  about  two  geograph- 
ical miles,  therefore,  to  the  west  of  the  modern  Estel- 
la.  (Mannert,  vol.  1,  p.  375.) — VII.  Augusta,  a  city 
of  the  Helvii,  in  Gaul,  near  the  Rhone,  and  answering 
to  the  modern  Aps.  Pliny  (14,  3)  names  the  place 
Alba  Hclvorum,  and  praises  the  skill  of  the  inhabitants 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. — VIII.  Greca,a  city  of 
Dacia  Ripcnsis,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Danube  and 
the  Saavus,  or  Saave.    It  is  now  Belgrade. 

Albania,  a  country  of  Asia,  between  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  Iberia,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  chain  of 
Caucasus,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Cyrus  and  an  arm 
of  the  Araxes.  The  Romans  were  best  acquainted 
with  the  southern  part,  which  Strabo  describes  as  a 
kind  of  paradise,  and  in  fertility  and  mildness  of  cli- 
mate gives  it  the  preference  to  Egypt.  Trajan's  ex- 
peditions made  the  northern  and  mountainous  part  bet- 
ter known.  The  inhabitants  approached  nearer  a  bai 
barous  than  a  civilized  race.  They  cultivated  the  soil, 
it  is  true,  but  with  great  carelessness,  and  yet  it  af- 
forded them  more  than  sufficed  for  their  wants.  The 
forces  of  the  nation  were  respectable,  and  they  brought 
into  the  field  against  Pompey  an  army  of  60,000  in- 
fantry and  22,000  horse.  As  regards  the  origin  of  this 
people,  all  is  uncertainty.  The  common  account  is 
unworthy  of  a  moment's  attention,  according  to  which 
they  were  from  Alba  in  Latium,  having  left  that  place, 
under  the  conduct  ctf  Hercules,  after  the  defeat  of  Go- 
ry on.  (Dion.  Hal.,  1,  15.  —  Justtn,  42,  3,  4.)  It  is 
more  likely  that  they  belonged  to  the  great  race  which 
occupied  the  whole  extent  of  the  Tauric  range  along 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian.  Mannert  makes 
them  Alani,  and  progenitors  of  the  European  Alani. 
(Vol.  4,  p.  410.)— What  was  ancient  Albania  is  now 
divided  into  innumerable  cantons,  but  which  modern 
geography  comprehends  under  two  denominations, 
Dagheslan,  which  includes  all  the  declivities  of  Cau- 
casus towards  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  Ltsghislan,  con- 
taining the  more  elevated  valleys  towards  Georgia,  and 
the  country  of  the  Kistes.  (Malte-Brun,  vol.  2,  p.  23, 
Brussels  ed.)  The  Lesghians  appear  to  be  the  same 
with  the  I^egaj  of  the  ancients.  [Malte-Brun,  I.  c. — 
Reineggs,  1,  183.) 

AlbanI.e  Poktm.    Vtd.  Pxuk  I. 

Albancs,  I.  Mons,  a  mountain  of  Latium,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  slope  of  which  stood 
Alba  Longa.  It  is  now  called  Monte  Cava.  This 
mountain  is  celebrated  in  history,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  peculiarly  dedicated  to  Jove,  under 
the  title  of  Latialis.  (Luean,  1,  198.— Cie.  pro  Mil., 
31.)  It  was  on  the  Alban  Mount  that  the  Feria  Lati- 
no;,  or  holy  days  kept  by  all  the  cities  of  the  Latin 
name,  were  celebrated.  The  Roman  generals  also  oc- 
casionally performed  sacrifices  on  this  mountain,  and 
received  there  tht  honours  of  a  triumph  when  refused 
one  at  home.  This  appears,  however,  to  have  occur- 
red only  five  times,  if  we  may  credit  the  Fasti  Capito- 
lini,  in  which  the  names  of  the  generals  are  recorded. 
(Vulp.  Vet.  Lat.,  12,  4.)  Some  vestiges  of  the  road 
which  led  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  are  still  to  be 
traced  a  little  beyond  Albano  —U.  Lacus,  a  lake  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alban  Mount.  (Compare  remarks  un- 
der the  article  Alba.)  This  lake,  which  is  doubtless 
the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  is  well  known  in  his- 
tory from  the  prodigious  rise  of  its  waters,  to  such  an 
extent,  indeed,  as  to  threaten  the  whole  surrounding 
country,  and  Rome  itself,  with  an  overwhelming  in- 
undation. The  oracle  of  Delphi,  being  consulted  on 
that  occasion,  declared,  that  unless  the  Romans  con- 
trived to  carry  off  the  waters  of  the  lake,  they  would 
never  take  Veil,  the  siege  of  which  had  already  lasted 
for  nearly  ten  years    This  led  to  the  construction  of 
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that  wonderful  subterraneous  canal,  or  emissario.  as  the 
Italians  call  it,  which  is  to  be  seen  at  this  very  day,  in 
remarkable  preservation,  bolow  the  town  of  Casttl 
Gandolfo.  This  channel  is  said  to  be  carried  through 
the  rock  for  the  space  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  the 
water  which  it  discharges  unites  with  the  Tiber  about 
five  miles  below  Rome.  (Ctc,  de  Ihv.,  1, 44.— Lip.,  6, 
15  —  Val.  Max.,  1, 6  — Plut.,  Vit.  Camill.)  Near  this 
opening  are  to  be  seen  considerable  ruins  and  various 
foundations  of  buildings,  supposed  by  some  to  have 
belonged  to  the  palace  of  Domitian,  to  which  Martial 
and  Statius  frequently  allude.  (Cramer'*  Arte.  Italy, 
vol.  2,  p.  40.)  —  III.  A  river  of  Albania,  falling  into 
the  Caspian,  to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cyrus, 
or  Kur.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  with 
the  Samurc  Mannert,  however,  is  in  favour  of  the 
Bilbana. 

Ai.bTci,  a  people  of  Gaul,  of  warlike  character,  oc- 
cupying the  mountains  above  Massilia,  or  Marseille*. 
Strabo  places  them  to  the  north  of  the  Salyes,  and 
there  Ptolemy  also  makes  them  to  have  resided,  on  the 
southeast  side  of  the  Druentia,  or  Durance.  This 
latter  writer  is  blamed,  without  any  reason,  by  those 
who  suppose  that  he  here  means  the  Helvii,  and,  con- 
sequently, places  them  too  far  to  the  east.  Strabo  calls 
the  Albici,  'AMttic  and  'AM'iotxot,  Ptolemy  'E^ikukoi, 
and  Pliny  Alebeei.  Their  capital,  according  to  Pliny, 
was  named  Alebece,  now  Riez.  (Cas.,  Bell.  Cit>.,  1, 
57 and  34  —  Strabo,  203  —  Plm.,  3, 4.— Compare  Man- 
nert, vol.  2,  p.  106.) 

Albigavnum.    Vid.  Albium  Ingaunum. 

AldinovIni's,  I.  Celsus,  a  young  Koman,  and  ac- 
quaintance of  Horace.  He  formed  one  of  the  retinue 
of  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  when  the  latter  was  march- 
ing to  Armenia,  under  the  orders  of  Augustus,  in  order 
to  replace  Tigranes  on  the  throne.  Horace  alludes  to 
him  in  Ernst.  1,  3,  15,  and  addresses  to  him  Ejriat. 
1,  8.  He  appears  to  have  been  of  a  literary  tum,  but 
addicted  to  habits  of  plagiarism. — II.  Pedo,  a  Roman 
poet,  the  friend  of  Ovid,  who  has  inscribed  to  him  one 
of  the  Epistles  from  Pontus  (10th  of  4tb  book).  He 
distinguished  himself  in  heroic  versification,  but  only 
a  few  fragments  of  his  labours  in  this  department  of 
poetry  have  reached  our  times.  In  epigram  also  he 
would  appear  to  have  done  something.  (Martial,  6, 
5.)  As  an  elegiac  poet,  he  composed,  according  to 
Joseph  Scalijjer  ana  many  others,  the  three  follow- 
ing pieces  which  have  descended  to  us:  1.  "Conso- 
latio  ad  Liviam  Augustam  de  morte  Drusi."  (Fa- 
bric., Bibl.  Lai.,  1,  12,  Y  11,  8,  p.  376,  teqq.)  2. 
"  De  Obitu  Mscenatis."  (Fabric,  I.  c,  1,  12,  Y  II, 
7,  p.  376.  —  Burmann,  Antkol.  Lai.,  2,  ep.  119.  — 
Lion,  Macenatiana,  Gbtting.,  1824,  c.  1.)  3.  "  De 
Mccenate  moribundo  "  (Burmann,  I.  c,  2,  ep.  120.) 
Of  these  elegies,  the  first  has  been  ascribed  by  many 
to  Ovid,  even  on  MS.  authority,  and  printed  in  the 
works  of  that  poet.  (Compare  Fabric,  l.  c — Pa**er- 
at.  in  Prafal.,  vol.  4,  p.  220,  ed.  Burm.  —  Amur,  ad 
Or.  Carm.,  ed.  Lemaire,  vol.  1,  p.  399,  teqq.,  and  on 
the  opposite  side,  Jo*.  Scaltger,  and  Burmann,  vol.  1, 
p.  796.)  The.  grounds  on  which  the  claim  of  Pedo 
rests  are  not  by  any  means  satisfactory :  the  piece  in 
question,  however,  would  seem  to  have  been  the  pro- 
duction  of  the  Augustan  age.  Still  weaker  are  the  ar- 
guments which  seek  to  establish  the  claim  of  Pedo  to 
the  other  two  elegies,  which,  according  to  Wernsdorff 
(Port.  Lot.  Min.,  vol.  3,  p.  112,  teqq.),  are  unworthy 
of  him,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the  productions  of 
some  late  scholastic  poet.— III.  P.  Tullius.  ( VttL  Sup- 
plement.) 

Albiytem Elium.    Vid.  Albium  Intemcjium. 

AlbIncs,  I.  Dccimus  Claudius,  a  Roman  general, 
born  at  Adrurnctum  in  Africa,  and  surnamed  Albinus 
from  the  extreme  whiteness  of  his  skin  when  brought 
into  the  world.  He  made  at  first  some  progress  in  lit- 
r-m-  pursuits,  and  wrote  a  Treatise  on  Agriculture, 


together  with  some  Tales  after  the  manner  of  those 
denominated  Milesian.  An  invincible  attachment  to 
arms,  however,  caused  him  to  embrace,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, the  military  profession,  in  which  be  soon  attained 
distinction.  In  the  year  175  of  the  present  era,  and 
the  1 5th  of  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aureliue,  he  prevented 
the  army,  which  he  commanded  in  Bithynia,  from  join- 
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CasBius.    For  this,  according  to 


some,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  consulship ;  though 
his  name  does  not  appear  at  this  epoch  in  the  Fat  fa 
Consular  es.    Governor  of  Gaul  under  Commodua,  he 
defeated  the  Frisii,  and  afterward  had  intrusted  to  him 
the  command  of  Britain.    The  death  of  Commodus 
brought  forward  Severus,  Julian,  and  Pesccnnius  Ni- 
ger, as  candidates  for  the  vacant  throne.    The  first  of 
these  competitors  made  overtures  to  Albinus,  and  of- 
fered him  the  title  of  Cesar,  which  the  latter  accepted, 
and  declared  for  his  cause.    But  Severus  had  only 
contributed  to  the  elevation  of  Albinus  in  order  to  di- 
minish the  number  of  his  own  opponents.    When  be 
had  conquered  his  other  rivals,  he  resolved  to  rid  him- 
self of  Albinus  by  the  aid  of  assassins.    The  latter, 
however,  suspected  his  odious  projects,  and  his  sus- 
picions were  confirmed  by  the  arrest  and  confession  of 
Severus'*  emissaries.    Albinus  immediately  took  up 
arms  to  dispute  the  imperial  power  with  his  enemy. 
He  gained  several  successes  in  Gaul,  but  was  at  last 
defeated  in  a  decisive  battle  in  the  same  country,  near 
Lugdunum  (Lyons),  A.D.  198.    Finding  himself  on 
the  point  of  foiling  into  the  bands  of  the  foe,  he  put  an 
end  to  his  own  existence.    His  head  was  brought  to 
Severus,  who  ordered  it  to  be  cast  into  the  Khone. 
The  details  of  this  last-mentioned  conflict  are  variously 
given.    The  armies  are  said  to  have  consisted  each  of 
150,000  men ;  and  the  victory  is  reported  to  have  been 
for  a  long  time  doubtful :  at  last  the  left  wing  of  Al- 
binus was  totally  defeated  and  his  camp  pillaged ; 
while  his  right  wing,  on  the  other  hand,  proved  so  de- 
cidedlv  superior  to  the  foe,  that  Severus,  according  to 
Herotfian  (3,  7,  7),  was  compelled  to  fly,  after  having 
thrown  aside  the  badges  of  his  rank.    Spartianus  (c. 
11)  adds,  that  Severus  was  wounded,  and  that  his 
army,  believing  him  to  have  been  slain,  w'cre  on  the 
point  of  proclaiming  a  new  emperor.    Dio  Caesius 
(75, 21)  states,  that  he  had  his  horse  killed  under  him, 
and  that,  having  thrown  himself,  sword  in  hand,  into 
the  midst  of  Iris  flying  soldiers,  he  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing them  back  to  the  right  and  gaining  the  day.  Some 
writers  inform  us  that  Albinus  was  slain  by  his  own 
troops;  others  relate  that  he  was  dragged,  mortally 
wounded,  into  the  presence  of  Severus,  who  beheld 
him  expire.    The  account  of  his  death,  which  we  have 
given  above,  is  from  Dio  Cassius,  and  seems  entitled 
to  the  most  credit.    According  to  Capitolinus  (c.  10, 
seqq.),  Albinus  was  severe,  gloomy,  and  unsocial,  in- 
temperate in  wine,  and  remarkable  for  his  voracious 
gluttony.    This  account,  however,  n.ust  lie  received 
with  caution.    If  we  form  an  idea  of  Albinus  from  his 
life  and  actions,  we  must  pronounce  him  a  brave  war- 
rior, a  talented  man,  but  deficient  in  strataerm  and 
address.    (Biographic  Unhcr»eUe,\o\.  l.p.  431,  scqq. 
—  Compare  Crevier,  Hiat.  de*  Emp.  Kim  .  vol.  5,  p. 
153,  scqq.) — II.  A  Platonic  philosopher,  who  resided 
at  Smyrna,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  was 
the  preceptor  of  Galen.    He  is  the  author  of  an  In- 
troduction to  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  which  Fabricius 
has  inserted  in  the/econd  volume  of  his  BiNwlhcea 
Grata.    It  is  also  given  in  Etwal's  edition  of  three 
of  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  Oxon.,  1771,  6vo— III  The 
name  of  Albinus  was  common  to  a  great  number  of 
individuals  belonging  to  the  Gen*  Potlhumia,  for  an 
account  of  whom,  rid.  Supplement. 

Albion,  I.  a  giant,  the  son  of  Neptune,  who,  togeth- 
er with  his  brother  Bergion,  endeavoured  to  prevent 
Hercules  from  passing  the  Rhone.  When  the  wcap- 
of  the  latter  failed  him  in  this  conflict,  he  prayed 
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to  Jove  for  aid,  and  that  deity  destroyed  the  two  broth- 
ers by  a  stumer  of  stones.  The  battle-ground  was 
called,  from  the  appearance  which  it  presented,  the  I 
Campus  Lapuieus,  or  "  Stony  plain"  (Mela,  2, 5),  and 
lay  between  MassiUa  and  the  Rhone.  Apollodorus 
{2,  5.  10)  calls  the  brothers  Alebion  and  Dcrcynus 
C&Xetiuv  rt  Kai  bipswo*-),  and  lays  the  scene  in  Li- 
ruria  (Atyvs).  This,  however,  as  Vossias  (ad  Mel , 
i.  c  )  remarks,  should  not  hare  misled  Salmasius  (Sau- 
maise.)  since  Liguria  and  the  Ligurcs  once  extended  I 
even  to  the  Rhone.  (Compare  Heyne,  ad  Apollod.,  I. 
c.)  To  Albion  is  ascribed  by  some,  if  indeed  so  ridicu- 
lous an  etymology  be  worth  mentioning,  one  of  the 
names  of  Britain — II.  The  earlier  name  of  the  island 
of  Great  Britain,  called  by  the  Romans  Britannia  Ma- 
jor, from  which  they  distinguished  Britannia  Minor, 
the  modern  French  province  of  Bretagne.  Agatheme- 
rus  (11.4),  speaking  of  the  British  islands,  uses  the 
names  Hibemia  and  Albion  for  the  two  largest ;  Ptol- 
emy (2,  3)  calls  Albion  a  British  island ;  and  Pliny 
(4.  16)  says,  that  the  island  of  Britain  was  formerly 
called  Albion,  the  name  of  Britain  being  common  to 
all  the  islands  around  it.  ("  Britannia  insula  Al- 
bum tptt  nostra  /tit/,  cum  Britamica  vocarenter  om- 
nts")  The  etymology  of  the  name  is  uncertain. 
Some  writers  derive  it  from  the  Greek  de\$6v  (the 
neuter  of  «?4oO,  "  white,"  in  reference  to  the  chalky 
chilV  on  the  coasts ;  others  have  recourse  to  the  He- 
brew alien,  u  white ;"  and  others  again  to  the  Phwni- 
cian  alp  oraiptn,  "  high,"  and  44  high  mountain  ;"  from 
the  height  of  the  coast.  Sprcngel  thinks  it  of  Gallic 
origin,  the  same  with  Albin,  the  name  of  the  Scotch 
highlands.  It  appears  to  him  the  plural  of  Alp  or  Ailp, 
which  signifies  "  Rocky  Mountains,"  and  to  have  been 
given  to  the  island,  because  the  shore,  which  looks 
towards  Prance,  appears  like  a  long  row  of  rocks.  The 
term  evidently  comes  from  the  same  source  with  the 
word  Atpes,  and  conveys  the  associate  ideas  of  a  high 
and  chalky,  or  whitish,  coast.  ( Vid.  Alpes,  and  com- 
pare Adelung,  Mttkradaies,  vol.  2,  p.  42,  seqq.)  The 
ancient  British  poets  call  Britain  Inis  Wen,  "  the  white 
Ulin.i"   (Manner  t.  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  32,  seqq.) 

Albis.  a  river  of  Germany,  now  the  Elbe.  It  is 
nlied  AlMo»i  by  Dio  Casvius  (55,  1).  This  was  the 
eiiterni^t  stream  in  Germany  with  which  the  Ro- 
mans became  acquainted  in  the  course  of  their  expedi- 
tions ;  and  they  knew  it.  moreover,  only  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Us  course.  Tacitus  learned  that  the  Her- 
munduri  dwelt  near  its  sources.  (Germ.,  41.)  Ptol- 
emy also  was  acquainted  with  the  quarter  where  it 
rose,  on  the  east  side  of  his  Sudetcs,  near  the  confines 
of  the  modem  Moravk.  The  only  'Roman  who  passed 
thij  stream  with  an  army  was  L.  Domitius  Ahenobar- 
bus,  A  U  C.  744 ;  and  though  he  made  no  farther  prog- 
ress, the  passage  of  the  Albis  was  deemed  worthy  of  a 
triumph  (Phn .,  4,  14  —  Veil.  Pal.,  2,  106.— tacit., 
Ann,  1, 59—  Id.  tb.,  13,  tub  fin— Flat.  Vop  Prob.,  13.) 

Albk'n,  I.  Ingaumnn.  a  city  of  Liguria,  on  the 
coast,  some  distance  to  the  southwest  of  Genua.  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  Ingauni,  and  answer*  to  the 
modern  Albenga.  (Strab.,  202.  —  Phn.,  3,  5  )  — II. 
LtUemehum.  a  city  of  Liguria,  on  the  coast,  to  the 
*  xit  h  west  of  the  preceding.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
latetnelii.  and  corresponds  to  the  modern  Vtntimiglta. 
(Stribo,  202.— Pltn..  3,  5.)  From  Tacitus  (Hut.,  2, 
IS),  we  I  cam  that  it  was  a  municipiura. 

Albula.  the  more  ancient  name  of  the  Tiber.  Man- 
nert  considers  Albula  the  Latin,  and  Tiberis  the  Etru- 
rian, name  for  the  stream  ;  which  last  became  in  the 
course  of  time  the  prevailing  one.  (Vtd.  Tiberis.— 
Geogr ,  vol.  9,  p.  607.) 
Alscljs  aqcm,  a  name  given  to  some  cold  mephitic 
i  about  sixteen  miles  from  Rome,  which  issued 
tall  but  deep  lake,  and  flowed  into  the  neigh- 
river  Anio.  They  were  highly  esteemed  by 
tic  Romans  f  »r  their  medicinal  properties,  and 


used  both  for  drinking  and  bathing.  (Vitruv.,  8,  3.— ' 
Pltn.,  31,  11.) 

Albunka,  the  largest  of  the  springs  or  fountains 
which  formed  the  Albula?  Aqua.  It  proceeded,  like 
the  rest,  from  a  small  but  deep  lake,  and  flowed  with 
them  into  the  Anio.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
fountain  was  a  thick  grove,  in  which  were  a  temple 
and  oracle  of  Faunus  (Vug.,  ASn.,  7,  82,  seqq. — 
Heyne,  ad  Virg.,  I  e.)  Both  the  grove  and  fountain 
were  sacred  to  the  nymph  or  sibyl  Albunea,  who  waa 
worshipped  at  Tibur,  and  whose  temple  still  remains 
on  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  and  overhanging  the  cas- 
cade. "  Tins  beautiful  temple,"  observes  a  recent 
traveller,  44  which  stands  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
eye  of  taste  would  have  placed  it,  and  on  which  it  ever 
reposes  with  delight,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  fea- 
tures of  the  scene,  and  perhaps  gives  to  Tivoli  its 
greatest  charm."  (Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
vol.  2,  p.  398,  Am.  ed.)  Varro,  as  cited  by  Lactan- 
tius  (de  Falsa  Rel„  1,  6),  gives  a  list  of  the  ancient 
sibyls,  and  among  them  enumerates  the  one  at  Tibur, 
sumamed  Albunea,  as  the  tenth  and  last.  Suidaa 
also  says,  £\tKurn  i]  TtCovpria,  dvofiart  ' k7Jx>vvala 
(Compare  Hor.,  Od.,  1,  7,  12,  and  MUseherttch  and 
Fea,  ad  loc. — Consult  also  Creuzer,  Symbolik,  vol.  2, 
p.  975,  and  vol.  4,  p.  27.) 

Albubncs,  a  ridge  of  mountains  in  Lucania,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Silarus  and  Tanager,  and  between 
the  latter  river  and  the  Calor.  It  is  now  called  Monte 
di  Post  tgl  tone,  and  sometimes  Alburno.  Near  a  part 
of  the  ridge,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Sinus  Pestanus, 
was  a  harbour  of  the  same  name  (Albumus  Portus), 
where  the  Silarus  emptied  into  the  sea.  (  Virg.,  Georg., 
3, 146  —  Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  376.) 

Albi's,  I.  Portus,  a  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Syria, 
supposed  by  Gail  to  be  the  harbour  of  I^aodicea  to 
which  Appian  alludes  (tal  Ic  rb  nCexayoc  Ixovaa  Hpuov. 
Bell.  Civ.,  4,  60).  and  placed  by  him  to  the  west  of 
the  promontory  of  Zxaret.  (Gat/,  ad  Anon.  Stadiasm. 
Marts  Mag.  —  Geogr.  Gr.  Mm  ,  vol.  2,  p.  538  )— II. 
Vicus  (//  AevKT)  Kuuij),  a  harl>our  in  Arabia,  from  which 
Gallus  set  out  on  his  expedition  into  the  interior. 
(Strab.,  781.)  It  is  supposed  by  Mannert  to  be  the 
same  with  the  modem  harbour  of  Iambo.  (Geogr., 
vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  60. —  Compare  Peripl.  Mar.  Erythr., 
p.  ii, — Geogr.  Gr.  Mm.,  ed.  Hudson,  vol.  1.) 

AlbutTds,  I.  a  wealthy  Roman,  remarkable  for  his 
severity  towards  his  slaves.  According  to  an  ancient 
scholiast,  he  even  punished  them  sometimes  before 
they  had  committed  any  offence,  "lest,"  said  he,  "  I 
should  have  no  time  to  punish  them  when  they  do  of- 
fend." (Horat.,  Serm.,  2,  2,  Q7.—Schol.  ad  Horat.,  I. 
e.)  Porphyrion  (ad  Hor.,  I.  c.)  styles  him,  41  el  avarus, 
et  elegant  eonviviorum  apparator.'"  The  epithet  ava- 
rus, however,  must  evidently  be  thrown  out,  as  con- 
tradicting what  follows. — II.  T.,  a  Roman  of  the  Epi- 
curean school.  He  was  educated  at  Athens,  and  ren- 
dered himself  ridiculous,  oh  his  return  home,  by  his 
excessive  attachment  to  the  manners  and  language  of 
Greece.  About  A.U.C.  648,  he  was  sent  as  pretot 
to  Sardinia.  For  some  unimportant  services  ren- 
dered here,  he  believed  himself  entitled  to  a  triumph. 
The  senate,  however,  rejected  his  application,  and  he 
was  accused,  on  his  return,  by  the  augur  Mucius 
Scaivola,  of  extortion  in  his  government.  Being  con- 
demned, he  went  into  exile  at  Athens,  where  he  con- 
soled himself,  amid  his  disgrace,  by  philosophical  in- 
vestigations, and  by  composing  satires  in  the  style  of 
LucUius.  (Cte.,  Brut.,  35.  —  Id  ,  de  Fin.,  1,  3  —  Id., 
Orat.,  44  —  Id.,  tn  Pis.,  38  —  Id.,  Brut.,  2,  6  —  Id., 
Tuse.  Quasi.,  5,  37.)— III.  C.  Silus,  a  rhetorician  in 
the  age  of  Augustus.  He  was  a  native  of  Novaria  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  he  exercised  for  a  time  the  func- 
tions of  edile.  Being  grossly  insulted,  however,  by 
some  individuals  against  whom  he  was  pronouncing  a 
dcc;«!oi.  and  Iwine  dracied  by  the  feet  from  his  tri- 
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bunal,  he  left  his  native  city  and  came  to  Rome,  where 
he  soon  attained  to  distinction  as  a  pleader.  A  sin- 
gular adventure  induced  him  to  leave  the  bar.  Intend- 
ing, on  one  occasion,  merely  to  employ  a  rhetorical 
figure,  he  said  to  the  opposite  party,  who  was  accused 
of  impiety  towards  his  parents,  "  Swear  by  the  ashen 
of  thy  father  and  mother"  (and  thou  shalt  gain  thy 
cause.)  The  defendant  immediately  accepted  the  con- 
dition, and,  though  Albutius  protested  that  he  merely 
employed  a  figure  of  rhetoric,  the  judges  admitted  the 
path,  and  the  defendant  was  acquitted.  In  his  old  age 
Albutius  returned  to  Novaria,  where  he  assembled  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  represented  to  them  that  his  ago 
and  the  maladies  under  which  he  was  labouring  ren- 
dered life  insupportable.  When  he  had  finished  his 
harangue  he  retired  to  his  dwelling,  and  starved  him- 
self.—IV.    (Vid.  Supplement.) 

Alc jkvs,  I.  a  celebrated  poet  of  Mytilene,  in  Les- 
bos, and  the  contemporary  of  Sappho,  Pittacus,  and 
Stcsichorus.  (Clinton's  Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  1,  p.  5, 2dtd.) 
He  was  famed  as  well  for  his  resistance  to  tyranny  and 
his  unsettled  life,  as  for  his  lyric  productions.  Having 
aided  Pittacus  to  deliver  his  country  from  the  tyrants 
which  oppressed  it,  he  quarrelled  with  this  friend, 
when  the  people  of  Mytilene  had  placed  uncontrolled 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  latter,  and  Rome  injurious 
verses,  which  he  composed  against  Pittacus,  caused 
himself  and  his  adherents  to  be  driven  into  exile.  An 
endeavour  to  return  by  force  of  arms  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, and  Atceus  fell  into  the  power  of  his  former 
friend,  who,  forgetting  all  that  had  passed,  generously 
granted  him  both  life  and  freedom.  In  his  odes  Al- 
CKU8  treated  of  various  topics.  At  one  time  he  in- 
veighed against  tyrants ;  at  another  he  deplored  the 
misfortunes  which  had  attended  him,  and  the  pains  of 
exile :  while,  on  other  occasions,  he  celebrated  the 
praises  of  Bacchus  and  the  goddess  of  love.  He  wrote 
tn  the  ^olic  dialect.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
speaks  in  high  commendation  of  the  lofty  character  of 
his  compositions,  the  conciseness  of  his  style,  and  the 
clearness  of  his  images.  His  productions,  indeed, 
breathed  the  same  spirit  with  his  life.  A  strong, 
manly  enthusiasm  for  freedom  and  justice  pervaded 
even  those  in  which  he  sang  the  pleasures  of  love  and 
wine.  But  the  sublimity  of  his  nature  shone  brightest 
when  he  praised  valour,  chastised  tyrants,  described 
the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  the  misery  and  hardships 
of  exile.  His  lyric  muse  was  versed  in  all  the  forms 
and  subjects  of  poetry,  and  antiquity  attributes  to  him 
hymns,  odes,  and  songs.  A  few  fragments  only  are 
left  of  all  of  them,  and  a  distant  echo  of  his  poetry 
reaches  us  in  some  of  the  odes  of  Horace.  AIccus 
was  the  inventor  of  the  metre  that  bears  his  name,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  melodious  of  all  the  lyric 
measures.  Horace  has  employed  it  in  many  of  his 
odes.  As  regards  the  personal  character  of  the  poet, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  charge  of  cowardice 
which  some  have  endeavoured  to  fasten  upon  him,  for 
his  misfortune  in  having  lost  his  shield  during  a  con- 
flict between  the  Mytileneans  and  Athenians  for  the 
possession  of  Sigcum,  would  seem  to  be  anything  but 
just.  Equally  unjust  is  the  same  charge,  as  brought 
against  Horace  for  his  conduct  at  Philippi.  (Consult 
the  work  of  Van  Ommeren,  Horaz  als  Mensck  und 
Burger  von  Rom.,  die,  Aus  dan  Holland.,  von  L. 
"Watch.) — The  fragments  that  remain  to  us  of  the  po- 
etry of  Alceus,  are  to  be  found  in  the  collections  of 
H.  Stephens  and  Fulvius  U minus.  Jani,  one  of  the 
editors  of  Horace,  published,  from  1780  to  1782,  three 
Frolurionet.  containing  those  fragments  of  Alcvus 
which  the  Latin  poet  had  imitated.  In  1812,  Stange 
united  these  ovuscula  in  a  volume  which  appeared  at 
Halle,  under  the  title  of  "Alcai  poeta  lyrtcif ragmen- 
ta  "  The  most  complete  and  accurate  collection,  how- 
ever, is  that  by  Matthis*.  Lips.,  1827.  A  collection 
was  also  made  by  Blomfield  in  the  Museum  Criticum. 
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1,  p.  421,  dec,  Camb.,  1826,  reprinted  in  Gaisford's 
Poeta  Grsjci  Minores.  Additional  fragments  have 
been  printed  in  the  Rhenish  Museum  for  1829,  1833, 
and  1835 ;  in  Jahn's  Jahrbuch.  fur  Philolog.  for  1830  ; 
and  in  Cramer's  Anecdote  Gneca,  Oxon ,  1835. 
(SckUl,  Hut.  Lttt.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  204.— Bode,  Gcsth 
der  Lyrischen  Ihchtkunst  der  Hellenen,  2,  p.  378,  seqq) 
— II.  An  epigrammatic  poet.  (Vtd.  Supplement.)-— 
III.  A  comic  poet  of  Athens,  contemporary  with  Aris- 
tophanes. Some  of  his  contemporaries  are  cited  by 
I  Athencus  (3,  p.  107.— vol.  1,  p.  418,  ed.  Sehweigk), 
I  and  others.  (Compare  Casattbon,  ad  Athene  I  c  — 
Clinton's  Fasti  Hellemci,  vol.  1,  p.  101.)  —  IV.  An 
Athenian  tragic  poet,  whom  some,  according  to  Sui- 
das,  made  to  have  been  the  first  writer  in  tragedy. 
(Compare  Casaubon,  ad  Alhen.,  3,  p.  107,  and  the  re- 
marks of  Schwagh&user,  vol.  9,  p.  14.) — V.  A  son  of 
PerseuB,  and  father  of  Amphitryon,  from  whom  Her- 
cules has  been  called  Alcides.  (Apollod.,  2,  4,  12.— » 
Compare  Heyne,  ad  loe.) 

Alcamknbb,  I.  ninth  king  of  Sparta,  and  one  of  the 
Aaidae  (vtd.  Agidc),  succeeded  his  father  A.M.  3235, 
B.C.  769,  ana  reigned  thirty-seven  years,  in  which 
time  there  was  a  rebellion  of  the  Helots.  Plutarch 
cites  some  of  his  apophthegms.    (Plut.,  Apopk.  La- 
con.,  32. — Pausan.,  3,  2. — mevrsius,  de  Reg.  Laeon., 
9.)— II.  A  statuary  and  sculptor  of  Athens,  who  flourish- 
ed about  448  B.C.    He  was  the  pupil  of  Phidias,  and 
adorned  his  country  with  numerous  specimens  of  his 
superior  skill,  a  skill  which  almost  equalled  that  of  hi* 
master.    (Qutnttl.,  12,  10.  —  Dtonys.  Hal.,  de  De- 
mostk.  Acum.,  pt.  6,  p.  1 108,  ed.  Retske.)   The  most 
celebrated  of  his  productions  was  his  statue  of  Venus, 
commonly  styled  ^  'K*po6trn  h  role  xyiroic,  and 
sometimes  simply  Kynot.    It  is  said  to  have  received 
its  last  polish  from  the  hand  of  Phidias  himself,  and  is 
spoken  of  in  high  terms  by  Lucian  and  others.   ( Luc ., 
Imag.,  4  et  6.)    Whether  this  was  the  statue  of  Venus, 
by  which  Alcamcnes  obtained  his  victory  over  Agora- 
critus  (vtd.  Agoracritus),  cannot  be  determined  with 
certainty  from  the  words  of  Pliny.    If  we  suppose  it 
to  have  been  the  same,  we  have  this  difficulty,  that  ail 
ancient  writers  pronounce  the  Venus  h  Krjiroir  of  Alca- 
mcnes, one  of  the  highest  productions  of  the  art,  while 
Pliny  asserts,  that  the  artist  was  indebted  for  his  suc- 
cess, in  the  contest  just  mentioned,  not  to  the  superi- 
ority of  bis  performance,  but  to  the  spirit  of  party  which 
influenced  the  umpires.    Another  highly  celebrated 
work  of  his  was  the  rear  pediment  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  at  Olympia,  of  which  Pausanias  has  left  us  a 
description  (5, 10).    On  it  was  represented  the  conflict 
between  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithc.    Cicero  (N.  XX, 
1,  30)  speaks  of  a  statue  of  Vulcan  by  this  artist,  and 
Valerius  Maximus  (8,  11, 3)  informs  us,  that  although 
the  god  was  exhibited  as  lame,  yet  the  lameness  was 
in  a  great  measure  concealed  by  the  drapery  and  posi- 
tion.   The  distinguished  merit  of  Alcamencs  obtained 
for  him  the  honour  of  being  placed  in  a  bas-relief  cm 
the  temple  at  Eleusis.    (P/tn.,  34.  8. — Id.  ibid.,  36, 
5. — Paman.,  1,  19.) — III.  An  artist  whoso  name  oc- 
curs on  some  Roman  embossed  work,  described  by 
Zoega.    (Bass.  Ant.,  dec,  tav.  23. — Consult  Stllig, 
Diet.  Art.,  s.  v.)    He  is  called  a  duumvir,  and  it  has 
been  conjectured  that,  besides  being  raised  to  civil 
honours  in  the  municipal  state  to  which  he  belonged, 
he  also  obtained  bis  livelihood  by  exercising  the  art  of 
modelling.    (SiUtg,  ubi  supra.) 

Alcandkr,  a  Lacedemonian  youth,  of  hasty  tem- 
per, but  not  otherwise  ill-disposed,  who,  during  a  pop- 
ular tumult,  struck  out  one  of  the  eyes  of  Lycurgus. 
The  people  were  so  moved  with  shame  and  sorrow  at 
the  outrage,  that  they  surrendered  Alcandcr  into  his 
hands,  to  do  with  him  as  he  pleased.  Lycurgus  took 
him  to  his  own  home,  and  so  won  upon  him  by  mild 
treatment,  that  Alcander  became  one  of  his  warmest 
friends  and  an  excellent  citizen.  (Plut  ,  Vtt  Lye.,  11.) 
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Alcathocs,  I.  a  son  of  Pelops,  who,  heing  suspect- 
ed of  murdering  Ins  brother  Chrysippus,  came  to  Me- 
gara, where  he lulled  a  lion,  which  had  destroyed  the 
king's  son  The  monarch  had  promised  the  band  of 
his  daughter,  and  the  succession  to  the  throne,  unto 
him  who  should  succeed  in  destroying  the  wild  beast. 
Akathous,  therefore,  gained  both  of  these  prises,  and 
succeeded  in  the  course  of  time  to  the  kingdom  of  Me- 
gara. In  commemoration  of  bun,  festivals,  called  Al- 
eathoia,  were  instituted  at  Megara.  (Pansan.,  1,  41, 
dec  ) — II  One  of  the  two  citadels  of  Megara,  so  called 
from  its  founder  Akathous.    (Pausan  ,  I,  40  and  42.) 

Alc*.  a  town  of  the  Celtiberi,  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  called  also  Alcaratium.  It  answers  to  the 
modern  Atcmrtz,  in  New  Castile,  on  the  river  Guards- 
strait.    (Lat.,40,  47,  icqq.) 

Alckxob,  an  Argive,  who,  along  with  Chronius, 
survived  on  his  side,  the  battle  between  300  of  his 
countnroen  and  300  I^aceds>n>onians.  (  Vid.  Othrya- 
tiex  —Hcrodot  .  1,  82.) 

Aicuni,  daughter  of  Pelias  and  wife  of  Admetus. 
Her  father  bad  offered  to  give  her  in  marriage  to  this 
prince,  on  condition  of  his  previously  yoking  lions  and 
boars  to  a  chariot,  and  Admetus  successfully  accom- 
plished this  through  the  aid  of  Apollo.  This  same  deity, 
who  was  then  serving  with  Admetus,  in  accordance 
with  the  sentence  that  had  been  passed  against  him 
(nd.  jEccnlapius.  Ampbrysus,  and  Cyclopes),  obtained 
from  the  fetes,  that  when  Admetus  should  be  about 
to  end  hi*  existence,  his  life  would  be  spared  and  pro- 
longed, provided  another  willingly  died  in  his  stead. 
When  the  day  came.  AJcestis  heroically  devoted  her- 
self for  her  husband,  but  was  rescued  from  the  lower 
world  and  restored  to  the  regions  of  day  by  Hercules. 
According  to  mother  version  of  the  legend,  she  was 
sent  hack  again  to  life  by  Proserpina.    Euripides  has 
founded  upon  this  story  of  Alccstis  one  of  bis  most 
'  1  tragedies.    (Apollod.,  1,  9,  14.)   This  same 
!  is  also  given  in  a  different  and  more  historical 
form, as  follows:  when  Medea  had  prevailed  upon  the 
daughters  of  Pelias  to  cut  their  father  in  pieces,  in  ex- 
pectation of  seeing  him  restored  to  youth,  and  they 
were  pursued  by  their  brother  Acastus,  Alccstis  fled 
for  protection  to  her  cousin  Admetus.    This  prince 
refusing  to  deliver  her  up,  Acastus  marched  against 
hiin.  took  him  prisoner,  and  threatened  to  put  him  to 
death,  when  Alccstis  heroically  surrendered  herself 
into  her  brother's  hands,  and  saved  the  life  of  Adme- 
tus.  U  happened,  however,  that,  just  at  this  time, 
Hereuk*  came  that  way  with  the  horses  of  Diotnede, 
and  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Admetus.  On 
lemming  from  him  what* had  taken  place,  the  hero  was 
fired  with  indignation,  attacked  Acastus,  destroyed  his 
•rnry,  and  rescued  Alccstis,  whom  he  restored  in  safe- 
ty to  his  royal  host.    (Eudocia,  Ion.  ap.  VtlUnson., 
Anted  Grot.,  vol.  1,  21,  ttqq  ) 

AtCBTAs,  I.  a  king  of  Epirus,  descended  from  Pyr- 
rhas.the  son  of  Achdles,  and  an  ancestor  of  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus  He  was  driven  by  his  subjects  from 
the  thriKie,  but  regained  his  power  by  the  aid  of  Dio- 
■ysras  the  elder,  of  Syracuse  — II.  King  of  Epums, 
•on  of  Arymbas,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding.  His 
subjects  strangled  him.  together  with  his  two  sons. 


B.C.  312. — III.  The  eightb  king  of  Macedonia,  son 
•f  ^Eropus,  and  father  of  Amyntas  I.  He  reigned  29 
from  576  to  547  B.C. — IV.  A  general  of  Al- 
exander the  Great,  and  brother  of  Perdkcas.  He  slew 
bun .elf  after  a  defeat  by  Antigonus,  during  the  contests 
that  ensued  after  Alexander's  decease.— -V.  An  his- 
tor.in  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  offerings  at  Delphi, 
wpi  ruv  b>  4eX+oi<  avaBtifidruv.    (Atkcnaus,  13,  p. 

AltibiIdks,  a  celebrated  Athenian  commander,  son 
ofC  linias,  nephew  to  Pericks.  and  lineally  descended, 
as  was  said,  from  the  Telamonian  Ajax.  He  was 
bom  BC.  450.    Conspicuous  for  beauty,  and  for  an 


insinuating  and  graceful  demeanour,  he  made  himself 
still  more  conspicuous  for  his  extravagant  expenditures, 
his  contempt  of  order,  and  his  dissolute  mode  of  life. 
The  lessons  and  the  example  of  Socrates,  who  num- 
bered him  for  some  time  among  his  disciples,  operated 
but  feebly  in  checking  the  vicious  propensities  of  the 
young  Athenian,  or  in  restraining  his  bold  and  ambi- 
tious designs.  He  took  Pericles  as  his  model  in  pub- 
lic life,  and  resolved  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  that 
illustrious  statesman,  and  succeed,  if  possible,  to  the 
authority  which  he  had  enjoyed.  The  Athenians,  in 
the  time  of  Pericles,  had  entertained  a  strong  desire  of 
becoming  masters  of  Sicily,  and  Alcibiades,  after  the 
death  of  his  uncle,  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  them 
to  send  an  armament  for  that  purpose.  This  was  du- 
ring the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  expedition  was  di- 
rected against  Syracuse,  and  Alcibiades,  with  Nkias 
and  Lamachus,  received  the  command.  A  short  time, 
however,  before  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  the  Herma 
or  images  of  Mercury,  placed  throughout  Athens,  wers 
all  mutilated  in  the  course  of  one  night,  and  suspicion 
fell  upon  Alcibiades,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been 
guilty  of  this  act  of  profanation  during  a  drunken  ca- 
rousal with  some  of  his  young  friends.  After  having 
been  allowed  to  sail  with  the  expedition,  he  was  soon 
sent  for,  and  summoned  to  stand  trial  for  this  and  other 
alleged  acts  of  impiety  Avoiding,  however,  a  return 
to  Athens,  he  took  refuge,  first  in  Argos,  and  after- 
ward at  Sparta,  at  which  latter  place  he  excited  very 
friendly  feelings  towards  himself  by  the  important  ad- 
vice he  gave  respecting  the  future  movements  of  the 
war,  and  became  an  object  of  wonder  by  the  case  with 
whkh  he  adopted  the  plain  and  austere  manners  of 
the  Spartans,  so  directly  at  variance  with  bis  previous 
mode  of  life.  Distrusting,  however,  at  last,  the  sin- 
cerity of  tho  Lacedaemonians,  he  betook  himself  to  Tis- 
saphemes,  satrap  of  the  King  of  Persia,  and  soon  at- 
tained to  great  favour.  Not  long  after  this,  he  was 
restored,  by  a  strange  turn  of  fortune;  to  the  good-will 
of  his  countrymen  ;  the  sentence  of  banishment  that 
had  been  passed  against  him  was  revoked,  he  was 
appointed  to  a  command,  and,  after  a  career  of  brill- 
iant success,  returned  in  triumph  to  Athens.  His  pop- 
ularity, however,  was  of  short  continuance.  Lysander, 
the  Spartan  admiral,  defeated  the  Athenian  fleet,  and 
slew  Antiochus,  to  whom  Alcibiades  had  left  it  in 
charge,  when  departing  for  Cairo,  in  order  to  raise 
money  for  the  war;  and  Alcibiades  soon  found  himself 
compelled  to  solicit  once  more  the  protection  of  the 
Persians.  Pharnabazus,  the  satrap,  allowed  him  for  a 
while  a  safe  residence  in  Phrygia,  but  finally,  through 
the  solicitations  of  Lysander,  he  caused  Alcibiades 
to  be  slain,  by  an  armed  party,  at  his  place  of  abode, 
in  a  small  village.  This  remarkable  man  died  in  bis 
46th  year,  B.C.  404.  If  the  Athenians  bad  only  known 
how  to  retain  among  them  an  individual  of  so  rare  merit 
both  as  a  civilian  and  a  soldier,  they  might  easily  have 
given  the  law  to  all  Greece.  And  yet  impartial  his- 
tory, while  it  awards  him  the  highest  praise  for  his  tal- 
ents as  a  statesman,  and  his  skill  and  intrepidity  as  a 
commander,  cannot  but  condemn,  in  the  most  unequiv- 
ocal manner,  the  licentiousness  of  his  private  life,  the 
versatility  and  chameleon-like  character  of  his  princi- 
ples of  action,  and  his  traitorous  conduct,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  to  the  best  interests  of  his  country. 
(I'lui.,VU.  Aleib.—Corn.  Nep.,Vit.  Atcib.) 

AlcidImas,  a  Greek  rhetorician.  (Vid.  Supple- 
ment.) 

Alcidas,  a  naval  commander  of  Sparta  in  the  time 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  B.C.  428.  He,  on  one  oc- 
casion, lost,  in  consequence  of  his  habitual  caution,  the 
opportunity  of  following  up  a  victory  gained  by  him 
over  the  Athenians  and  Corcyreans. 

AlcTobs,  I.  a  name  of  Hercules,  either  from  his 
strength,  u?.k^,  or  from  his  grandfather  Akwus. — II. 
A  surname  of  Minerva  in  Macedonia.    (Liv.,  42,  51 .) 
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For  Alr.idcm  in  the  passage  of  Livy  here  quoted,  we 
should  no  doubt  read,  according  to  Tumebus  (Advert., 
30,  57),  Alctdemum,  "  the  people's  strength." 

Akciiachus,  a  painter.    ( Kid.  Supplement.) 

Alcimedon,  I.  an  Arcadian  hero.  ( Vtd.  Supple- 
ment.)— II.  An  embosser  or  chaser  spoken  of  by  Vir- 
gil (Eclog.,  3,  37,  44),  who  mentions  some  goblets  of 
his  workmanship.  Sillig  thinks  he  was  a  contempo- 
rary of  the  poet's. 

Alcimknbs.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Alcimvs.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Alcinovs,  I.  a  son  of  Nausithous,  king  of  Pheacia, 
praised  for  his  love  of  agriculture.  Ho  kindly  enter- 
tained Ulysses,  who  had  been  shipwrecked  on  his  coast. 
The  gardens  of  Alcinous  are  beautifully  described  by 
Homer,  and  have  afforded,  also,  a  favourite  theme  for 
succeeding  poets.  The  island  of  the  Pheacians  is 
called  by  Homer  Sckeria.  Its  more  ancient  name 
was  Drepane.  After  the  days  of  Homer  it  was  called 
Corcyra.  Now  Corfu.  (  Vtd.  Corcyra. — Homer,  Od., 
7._0rpA.,  in  Argon— Virg.,  G.,  2,  87.— Stat.,  1  — 
Syh.,  3,  81.)— II.  A  Platonic  philosopher.  (Vtd. 
Supplement.)— III.  A  son  of  Hippothoon,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  his  father  and  eleven  brothers,  expelled 
Icarion  and  Tyndareus  from  Lacedemon,  but  was  af- 
terward killed,  with  his  father  and  brothers,  by  Hercu- 
les.   (Apollod.,  3,  10,  5.) 

Alciphron,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Greek 
epistolary  writers.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life,  and 
even  his  era  is  uncertain.  Some  critics  place  him  be- 
tween Lucian,  whom  he  has  imitated,  and  Aristcnc- 
tus,  to  whom  he  served  as  a  model ;  in  other  words, 
between  the  years  170  and  350  of  the  present  era. 
Others,  however,  are  inclined  to  transfer  him  to  the 
fifth  century.  Neither  side  have  attended  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  there  being  among  the  letters  of  Am- 
Uenetus  a  kind  of  correspondence  between  Lucian 
and  Alciphron.  This  correspondence,  it  is  true,  is 
fictitious ;  yet  it'indicates,  at  the  same  time,  that  Aris- 
tenctus  regarded  those  two  writers  as  contemporaries, 
and  we  have  no  good  reason  to  accuse  him  of  any  er- 
ror in  this  respect.  Though  a  contemporary,  Alciph- 
ron might  still  have  imitated  Lucian :  it  is  much  more 
probable,  however,  that  the  passages  which  appear  to 
us  to  be  imitations  are  borrowed  By  these  two  writers 
from  some  ancient  comic  poets.  The  letters  of  Al- 
ciphron are  1 16  in  number,  forming  three  books.  They 
are  distinguished  for  purity,  clearness,  and  simplicity, 
and  arc  important  as  giving  us  a  representation  of 
Athenian  manners,  drawn  from  dramatic  poets  whose 
writings  are  now  lost.  The  best  portion  of  the  work 
is  the  3d  book,  containing  the  letters  of  the  hetcre,  or 
courtesans ;  and,  among  these,  that  of  Mcnandcr  to 
Glyccrion,  and  that  of  Glycerion  to  Mcnandcr.  The 
principal  editions  are,  that  of  Bergler,  Lips.,  1715, 8vo, 
with  an  excellent  commentary ;  that  of  Wagner,  Lips., 
1778,  2  vols.  8vo,  containing  a  corrected  text,  a  Latin 
version,  the  commentary  of  Bergler,  and  the  editor's 
own  notes  ;  and  that  of  Boissonade,  Paris,  1822,  8vo. 
Wagner  had  been  furnished  by  Bast  with  the  readings 
of  two  Vienna  MSS.,  but,  according  to  the  Critical 
Epistle  of  the  last-mentioned  scholar,  did  not  make  all 
the  use  of  these  collated  readings  which  he  might  have 
done.  Among  the  papers  of  Bast,  after  his  decease, 
were  found  various  readings  of  the  Letters  of  Alciph- 
ron, derived  from  four  Paris  MSS.,  two  of  the  Vat- 
ican, and  one  of  Heidelberg.  Many  of  these  were 
preferable  to  the  received  readings.  Along  with  them 
were  found  various  unedited  fragments,  and  even  en- 
5rc  letters,  which  had  never  yet  been  printed.  These 
papers  arc  now  in  England,  and  were  used  by  Bois- 
sonade in  his  edition.  (SchSll.  Hist.  Ltt.  Gr.,  vol. 
4,  p.  313,  seqq— Wackier,  Handhtch  der  Geseh  ier 
Lit  ,  vol.  1,  p.  241.) 

Alcippb,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  god  Mars,  by  Agrau- 
loa  — II.  The  daughter  of  CEnomaus. 
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Alcis,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  and  the  name  of  a 
deity  among  the  Naharvali.    (  Vid.  Supplement ) 

Alcituok,  a  Thcban  female,  who,  together  with  her 
sisters,  contemned  and  ridiculed  the  orgies  of  Bac- 
chus, and,  while  these  rites  were  getting  celebrated 
without,  employed  themselves  at  home  with  the  distaff, 
and  beguiled  the  time  by  recounting  poetic  legends. 
They  were  changed  into  bats,  and  the  spindles  and 
yarn,  with  which  they  worked,  into  vines  and  ivy.  (Ov., 
Met.,  4,  1,  seqq. — Id.  th.,  389,  seqq  )  As  regards  the 
terms  Minyeias  and  Minyeia  proles,  which  Ovid  ap- 
plies to  the  sisters,  consult  Gterig,  ad  loc. 

Alcm,con,  I.  a  son  of  Amphiaraus  and  Eriphylc, 
and  a  native  of  Argos.    When  his  father  weut  to  the 
Theban  war,  where  he  knew  he  was  to  perish,  Alc- 
mcon  was  directed  by  him,  when  he  should  hear  of  his 
death,  to  kill  Eriphyle  who  had  betrayed  him.    (  Vid. 
Eriphylc.)   The  son  obeyed  the  father's  injunctions, 
and  was  pursued,  in  consequence,  by  the  furies,  tho 
avengers  of  parricide.    According  to  another  account, 
being  chosen  chief  of  the  seven  Epigoni,  he  took  and 
destroyed  Thebes,  and,  after  this  event,  put  his  moth- 
er to  death,  in  obedience  to  an  oracle  of  Apollo. 
(Apollod.,  3, 7, 5.)  While  in  the  state  of  phrensy  which 
was  sent  upon  him  as  a  punishment  for  this  deed, -he 
came  first  to  Arcadia,  to  Oiclcus,  and,  from  the  resi- 
dence of  this  his  paternal  grandfather,  went  subsequent- 
ly to  the  city  of  Psophis,  to  Phegeus,  its  king.  Being 
purified  of  the  murder  by  Phegeus,  he  married  Arsinoe, 
the  daughter  of  the  latter,  and  gave  to  her,  as  a  bridal 
present,  the  fatal  collar  and  robe  (rov  re  oppov  xai  rbv 
irixfotv)  which  his  mother  Eriphyle  had  received  to  be- 
tray his  father.    The  country,  however,  becoming  bar- 
ren, in  consequence  of  his  residing  in  it  (oV  airrov),  he 
was  directed  by  an  oracle,  as  the  only  means  of  es- 
caping the  vengeance  of  the  furies,  to  find,  and  dwell 
in,  a  land  which  was  not  in  existence  when  he  slew  his 
parent.    (Pausan.,  8,  24. — Compare  Heyne,  ad  Apol- 
lod., I.  c.)    He  at  last  found  rest,  for  a  snort  time,  on 
an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  formed  by  the 
alluvial  depositee  of  that  stream.    (Vtd.  Echinades.) 
Here  he  married  Callirhoe,  the  daughter  of  the  river- 
god,  after  repudiating  his  former  wife  Arsinoe.  But 
he  did  not  long  enjoy  repose.    At  the  request  of  his 
wife,  he  attempted  to  recover  from  his  former  father- 
in-law  the  collar  and  robe  which  he  had  presented  to 
his  daughter,  and,  as  a  pretext  for  obtaining  them, 
stated  that  he  had  been  directed  by  an  oracle,  as  the 
only  means  of  freeing  himself  from  the  furies,  to  con- 
secrate the  articles  in  question  to  Apollo  at  Delphi. 
Phegeus  gave  them  up,  but  the  imposition  being  made 
known  to  him  by  an  attendant,  he  ordered  his  sons  to 
waylay  and  destroy  Alcmson,  which  was  accordingly 
done.    Alcmaeon's  death  was  avenged  by  the  two  sons 
whom  he  had  by  Callirhoe.    Their  mother  entreated 
of  Jupiter  that  they  might  speedily  attain  to  manhood, 
and  retaliate  on  their  father's  murderers.    The  prayer 
was  heard ;  they  became  on  a  sudden  men  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  slew  not  only  the  two  sons  of  Phegeua,  hut 
the  monarch  himself  and  his  wife.    The  sons  of  Alc- 
meon  by  Callirhoe  were  Amphoterus  and  Acaman, 
and  are  said  to  have  settled  subsequently  in  Acarnar- 
nia,  the  latter  giving  name  to  the  country.  (Apollod., 

I.  c  )  Pausamas  calls  Arsinoe  by  the  name  of  Alphe- 
siboea  (vid.  Alphesibosa),  and,  in  other  parts  of  his  nar- 
rative also,  differs  from  Apollodorus.  On  these  and 
other  variations,  consult  Heyne,  ad  Apollod.,  I.  e.  - — 

II.  The  founder  of  an  illustrious  family  at  Athens,  call- 
ed after  him  Alcinconide.  He  was  the  son  of  Sillus, 
and  great  grandson  of  Nestor;  and,  being  driven  from 
Messenia,  with  the  rest  of  Nestor's  family,  hy  the  Herac- 
lidsj,  settled  at  Athens.  (Pausan.,  2.  18. — Compare 
the  note  of  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  1,  p.  299,  2d  ed., 
where  he  disproves  the  assertion  of  Larcher,  ad  Herod, . , 
6,  125,  who  makes  the  Alcmeonidv  to  have  been  de- 
scended from  Mel  an  thus)  —  III.  A  son  of  Megaclea* . 
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Having  shown  much  kindness  and  attention  to  the 
penoni  whom  Croesus  had  sent  to  Delphi  for  the  pur- 
poso  of  consulting  the  oracle,  that  monarch  invited 
him  to  Sardis,  and  gave  him  permission  to  carry  from 
the  royal  treasury  as  much  gold  aa  he  could  bear  off 
with  him  at  one  vurit.  Herodotus  (6,  125)  gives  an 
account  of  the  mode  in  which  he  availed  himself  of 
the  roval  offer,  filling  with  gold  hia  arms,  the  folds  of 
his  habit,  hii  large  shoes  worn  expressly  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  having  not  only  his  hair  powdered  with  gold- 
dust,  but  hii  mouth  full  of  it.  To  these  Crccsus  even 
added  other  valuable  presents  ;  and  to  this  source  He- 
rodocuj  tram  the  wealth  of  the  family.  We  must  not, 
hosrrrr.  regard  this  Alcmeon  as  the  founder  of  the 
line  (Compare  Alcmeon  II.) — IV.  The  last  of  the 
perpetual  arebons  at  Athens,  was  succeeded  by  Cha- 
rops,  the  son  of  «£schylus,  as  decennial  archon. 
Boeekh  (Eitlu.  ad  Find.,  Pylh.,  7,  p  301)  makes  him 
not  to  hive  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Alcmeonide 
proper,  but  to  have  been  reckoned  among  the  Alcmeon- 
hi*  merely  because  bis  mother  belonged  to  that  house. 
—V.  A  natural  philosopher.    ( Ytd.  Supplement.) 

Aix*xoi<iDiE,  a  noble  family  of  Athena,  descended 
from  Alcmeon.    (Kid.  Alcmeon  II.)    When  driven 
from  Athens  by  the  tyranny  of  tho  Pisistratide,  they 
Irtt  endeavoured  to  return  by  force  of  arms ;  but  hav- 
ing'met  with  a  serious  cheek  at  Lipsydrion,  in  the 
Pcjonian  borough  of  Attica,  they  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  a  surer  and  more  pacific  mode  of  operation. 
The  temple  at  Delphi  having  been  burned,  and  having 
remained  in  ruins  for  aome  considerable  time,  the  Alc- 
mconiuc,  after  their  defeat,  engaged  with  tho  Am- 
phictyonic  council  to  rebuild  the  structure  for  the 
sum  of  300  talents.   They  finished  the  work,  however, 
in  a  much  more  splendid  manner  than  the  terms  of 
their  contract  required,  and  attained,  in  consequence,  to 
great  popularity.    By  dint  of  the  favour  with  which 
(her  were  now  regarded,  as  well  as  by  means  of  a 
large  stun  of  money,  they  prevailed  upon  the  Pytho- 
nes*.  whenever  application  of  a  public  or  private  na- 
ture was  made  from  Lac  ode  mo  n  to  the  god  at  Delphi, 
to  conclode  the  answer  of  the  oracle,  whatever  it  might 
he,  with  an  admonition  to  the  Lacedemonians  to  give 
liberty  to  Athens.    This  artifice  had  the  desired  effect ; 
and,  though  Sparta  was  in  friendly  relations  with  the 
ftMctratide,  it  was  determined  to  invade  Attica, 
which  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  result  was,  that 
the  Spartans  expelled  Hippiaa,  and  restored  tho  Ale- 
ir*>nidsj  (B  C.  510)     The  restored  family  found 
theraceWes  m  an  isolated  position,  between  tho  nobles, 
who  appeared  to  have  been  opposed  to  them,  and  the 
popoto  party,  which  had  been  hitherto  attached  to  the 
ritutntidm    Ciisthenes,  now  the  head  of  the  Alc- 
meonide, joined  the  latter  party,  and  gave  a  new  con- 
sbtanon  to  Athens.    He  abolished  the  four  ancient 
tribes,  and  made  a  fresh  geographical  division  of  Atti- 
ca into  ten  new  tribes,  each  of  which  bore  a  name  de- 
rived from  some  Attic  hero.    The  ten  tribes  were  sub- 
divided into  districts  of  various  extent  called  demet  or 
•woa^a*.  each  containing  a  town  or  village  as  its  chief 
play    The  constitution  of  Clisthenca  had  the  effect 
of  transforming  the  commonalty  into  a  new  body.  The 
•hole  frame  of  the  state  was  recognized  to  corre- 
spond with  the  new/  division  of  the  country.    To  Clis- 
tbene*.  also,  is  ascribed  the  formal  institution  of  the 
fls^rscttm. 
Alcmah.     Vid.  Supplement. 
AicnixA*  was  daughter  of  Electryon,  king  of  My- 
««*.  and  Anaxo,  whom  Plutarch  calls  Lysidice,  and 
Ckdorus  Siculue  Eurymede.     She  was  engaged  in 
sssaage  to  her  cousin  Amphitryon,  son  of  Alceus, 
*^ea  an  unexpected  event  caused  the  nuptials  to  be 
de&nsj.     Electryon  had  undertaken  an  expedition 


•gamst  the  Teleboana,  or  subjects  of  Taphiue,  in  or 
der  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  sons,  whom  the  sons  of 
Taphrus  had  slain  in  a  combat.    Returning  victorious, 


he  was  met  by  Amphitryon,  and  was  killed  by  an  acci- 
dental blow.  This  deed,  though  involuntary,  lost  Am- 
phitryon the  kingdom,  which  he  would  otherwise  have 
enjoyed  in  right  of  his  wife.  Sthenelus,  the  brother  of 
Alcmena,  availing  himself  of  the  public  odium  against 
Amphitryon,  drove  him  from  Argolis,  and  seized  upon 
the  vacant  throne,  tho  possession  of  which  devolved, 
at  his  death,  upon  his  son  Euryatheus.  Amphitryon 
fled  to  Thebes,  where  he  was  purified  by  Creon  ;  but 
when  he  expected  that  Alcmena,  who  had  accompanied 
him  hither,  would  have  given  him  her  hand,  she  de- 
clined, on  the  ground  that  she  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  punishment  inflicted  by  her  father  on  the  Tclc- 
boans,  and  intended  to  give  her  hand  to  him  who 
should  make  war  upon  them.  Amphitryon,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  made  an  alliance  with  Crcon  and  other 
neighbouring  princes,  and  ravaged  the  isles  of  the  Te- 
leboans.  W  hilc  Amphitryon  was  absent  on  this  ci- 
pedition,  Jupiter,  who  had  become  enamoured  of  Alc- 
mena, assumed  the  form  of  Amphitryon,  related  to 
her  all  the  events  of  the  war,  his  success  over  the  foe, 
and  finally  persuaded  her  to  a  union.  Amphitryon, 
on  hiB  return,  was  surprised  at  the  indifference  with 
which  he  was  regarded  by  Alcmena ;  but,  on  coining  to 
an  explanation  with  her,  and  consulting  Tiresias,  the 
famous  diviner  of  Thebes,  he  discovered  that  it  was 
no  less  a  personage  than  Jove  himself  who  had  as- 
sumed his  form.  Alcmena  brought  forth  twins,  Her- 
cules the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  Iphiclcs  the  progeny  of 
her  mortal  lord.  According  to  the  ancient  poets. 
Juno  retarded  tho  birth  of  Hercules  until  the  mother 
of  Euryatheus  was  delivered  of  a  son,  unto  whom,  by 
reason  of  a  rash  oath  of  Jupiter's,  Hercules  was  made 
subject.  It  seems  that  the  day  on  which  Alcmena 
was  to  be  delivered  in  Thebes,  Jove,  in  exultation, 
announced  to  the  gods  that  a  man  of  his  race  was  that 
day  to  sec  the  light,  who  would  rule  over  all  his  neigh- 
bours. Juno,  pretending  incredulity,  exacted  from  him 
an  oath  that  what  he  had  said  should  be  accomplish- 
ed. Jupiter,  unsuspicious  of  guile,  gave  it,  and  Juno 
hastened  down  to  Argos,  where  the  wife  of  Sthene- 
lus, the  son  of  Perseus,  was  seven  months  gone  of  a 
son.  The  goddess  brought  on  a  premature  labour,  and 
Euryetheus  came  to  light  that  day,  while  she  cliecked 
the  parturition  of  Alcmena,  and  kept  back  Lucina 
(Kid.  Gamnthis.)  The  oath  of  Jove  was  not  to  be 
recalled,  and  his  son  was  fated  to  serve  Eurystheus 
(Horn.,  II.,  19,  101,  teqq.  —  OnS,  Met.,  9,  285,  teqq.— 
Anton.  Lib.,  c.  29.  —  Keightley's  Mythology,  p.  310. 
teqq.)  According  to  Phcrecydes  (ap.  Anton.  Lib.,  c 
33).  when  Alcmena,  who  long  survived  her  sdn,  died, 
and  the  Heraclide  were  about  to  bury  her  at  Thebes. 
Jove  directed  Mercury  to  steal  her  away,  and  convey 
her  to  tho  islands  of  the  blessed,  where  she  should  es- 
pouse Khadamanthus.  Mercury  obeyed,  and  placed 
a  stone  instead  of  her  in  the  coffin.  When  the  Herac- 
lide went  to  carry  her  forth  to  be  buried,  they  were 
surprised  at  the  weight,  and,  on  opening  the  coffin, 
found  the  stone,  which  they  took  out,  and  set  it  up 
in  the  grove  where  her  Heroum  stood  at  Thebes  : 
j  odtrttp  ioriv  To  r//)uov  to  rye  'A?.Kftrjv7)(  tv  Qijtatc. 

Alcon,  I.  a  statuary,  who  made  an  iron  statue  of 
Hercules,  kept  at  Thebes.  Pliny  assigns  the  reason  for 
the  choice  of  this  metal,  when  he  says,  "  Laborum 
dei  patientw  inductus"  (35,  14).  —  II.  A  surgeon  un 
der  Claudius.  (V'rd.  Supplement.)  —  III.  A  son  of 
Ercchtheus,  king  of  Athens,  and  father  of  Phalcrua. 

Alcyone,  or  Halcyone,  I.  daughter  of  ^Eoluf. 
married  Ceyx,  who  was  drowned  as  he  was  going  to 
consult  the  oracle.  The  gods  apprized  Alcyone  in  r. 
dream  of  her  husbands  fate  ;  and  when  she  found,  oi. 
the  morrow,  his  body  washed  on  the  seashore,  shi 
threw  herself  into  the  sea.  To  reward  their  mutua 
affection,  the  gods  metamorphosed  them  into  halcyon? 
and,  according  to  the  poets,  decreed  that  the  se: 
should  remain  calm  while  these  birds  built  their  r- 
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upon  it.  The  halcyon  was,  on  this  account,  though  a 
querulous,  lamenting  bird,  regarded  by  the  ancienta  as 
a  symbol  of  tranquillity ;  and,  from  living  principally 
en  the  water,  was  consecrated  to  Thetis.  According 
to  Pliny  (10,  47),  the  halcyons  only  showed  them- 
at  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades  a 


and  towards  the 

winter-solstice,  and"  even  then  they  were  but  rarely 
seen  They  made  their  nests,  according  to  the  same 
writer,  during  the  seven  days  immediately  preceding 
the  winter-solstice,  and  laid  their  eggs  during  the  seven 
days  that  follow.  These  fourteen  days  are  the  "  diet 
kalnfonn"  or  "  halcyon-days,"  of  antiquity.  He  de- 
scribes their  nests  as  resembling,  while  they  float  upon 
the  waters,  a  kind  of  ball,  a  little  lengthened  out  at  the 
top,  with  a  very  narrow  opening,  and  the  whole  not 
unlike  a  large  sponge.  A  great  deal  of  this  is  pure 
fable.  The  only  bird  in  modem  times  at  all  resem- 
bling either  of  the  two  kinds  of  halcyons  described  by 
Aristotle  (8,  3),  is  the  Aleedo  Itptda,  or  what  the 
French  call  martin-pickeur.  All  that  is  said,  too, 
about  the  nest  floating  on  the  water,  and  the  days  of 
calm,  is  untrue.  What  the  ancients  took  for  a  nest 
of  a  bird,  is  in  reality  a  zoophyte,  of  the  class  named 
haleyonium  by  Linn  bub,  ana  of  the  particular  species 
called  geodie  by  Lamarck.  The  martin-pecheur  makes 
its  nest  in  holes  along  the  shore,  or.  rather,  it  deposites 
its  eggs  in  such  holes  as  it  finds  there.  Moreover,  it 
lays  its  egg^s  in  the  spring,  and  has  no  connexion 
whatever  with  calm  weather.    (G.  Cuvter,  ad  Plin., 

I.  c.) — II.  A  daughter  of  Atlas,  and  one  of  the  Pleia- 
des. ( Vtd.  Pleiades.  —  Apoilod.,  3, 10.) — III.  An  ap- 
pellation given  to  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Idas  and 
Marpessa.  The  mother  had  been  carried  off,  in  her 
younger  days,  by  Apollo,  but  had  been  rescued  by  her 
husband  Idas,  and  from  the  plaintive  cries  which  she 
uttered  while  being  abducted,  resembling  the  lament 
of  the  halcyon,  the  appellation  Alcyone  was  given  as 
a  kind  of  surname  to  her  daughter  Cleopatra.  (Horn., 

II.  ,  9,  563,  teqq.) 

AlcyonTa,  Pai.us,  a  pool  in  Argolis,  not  far  from 
the  Lernean  marsh.  'Nero  attempted  to  measure  it  by 
means  of  a  plummet  several  stadia  in  length,  but  could 
discover  no  bottom.    (Pautan.,  2, 37.) 

Alcyonivm  mark,  a  name  given  to  an  arm  of  the  Si- 
nus Corinthiacus,  or  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  which  stretched 
between  the  western  coast  of  Bocotia,  the  northern  coast 
of  Megaris,  and  the  northwestern  extremity  of  Corin- 
tfaia,  as  far  as  the  promontory  of  Olmie.  (Strab.,  336.) 

Alddabis.    Vtd.  Dubis. 

Alka,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  near  the  eastern  confines, 
and  to  the  northeast  of  Orchomcnus.  It  had  three 
famous  temples,  that  of  the  Ephem'an  Diana,  of  Miner- 
va Alea,  and  of  Bacchus.  The  feast  of  Bacchus,  call- 
ed Skin  a,  was  celebrated  here  every  third  year,  at 
which  time,  according  to  Pausanias,  the  women  were 
scourged,  in  obedience  to  a  command  of  the  oracle  at 
Delphi.    (Pautan.,  8,  28.) 

Alkbion  and  Dkbcynv*.  sons  of  Neptune.  (Vid. 
Albion  I.) 

Ai.kcto,  one  of  the  Furies.  The  name  is  derived 
from  «,  priv.,  and  "Xrjyu,  "  to  erase,"  from  her  never 
ceasing  to  pursue  the  wicked.    {Vid.  Eumenides.) 

Alkctor.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Albctryon,  a  youth  whom  Mars,  during  his  meet- 
ing with  Venus,  stationed  at  the  door  to  watch  against 
the  approach  of  the  sun.  He  fell  asleep,  and  Apollo 
came  and  discovered  the  guilty  pair.  Mars  was  so 
incensed  that  he  changed  Alectryon  into  a  cock,  who, 
still  mindful  of  his  neglect,  announces,  say  the  an- 
cient writers,  at  early  dawn,  the  approach  of  the  sun. 
(Lucian,  Somn.  teu.  Gall.,  8.) 

Alrctus,  a  military  prefect  and  usurper  in  Britain, 
who  slew  Caraustua,  but  was  in  turn  slain  by  Asclcpio- 
dotus.  a  general  under  Const antius  Chlorus.  He  died 
A  D.  296.  (Eumen.  paneg.  Cemtt.  Cat.  —  Cretitr, 
Hist.  det  Emp.  Rom.,  6,  p.  202,  teqq.) 
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A LE.it* s  Campus  ('AA?(ov  neS'tov),  a  tract  in  Cilici* 
Campestris,  to  the  east  of  the  river  Saras,  between 
Adana  and  the  sea  The  poets  fabled  that  Bellero- 
phon  wandered  and  perished  here,  after  having  been 
thrown  from  the  horse  Pegasus.  The  name  comes 
from  uluojicu,  "  to  wander."  (Homer,  II.,  6,  201.  — 
Ihonys  Perxeg.,  872.— Ovid,  Ibu,  269.) 

Alemanni,  or  Alamanni,  a  name  assumed  by  a 
confederacy  of  German  tribes  situate  between  the 
Neckar  and  the  Upper  Rhine,  who  united  to  resist  the 
encroachments  of  Roman  power.  According  to  Man- 
nert  (Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  236,  teqq.),  the  shattered  re- 
|  mains  of  the  army  of  Ariovistus  retired,  after  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  their  leader,  to  the  mountainous 
country  of  the  Upper  Rhine.  (Compare,  however, 
Pfitter,  Getek.  der  Teuttehen,  vol.  1,  p.  179,  teqq., 
where  a  different  account  is  given  of  the  origin  of  the 
Alemanni.)  Their  descendants  in  after  days,  in  order 
to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  continued  advance  of  the 
Roman  arms,  united  in  a  common  league  with  the 
German  tribes  who  had  originally  settled  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  but  had  been  driven  across  by  their 
more  powerful  opponents.  The  members  of  this  union 
styled  themselves  Alemanni  or  all-men,  i.  e.,  men  of 
all  tribes,  to  denote  at  once  their  various  lineage  and 
their  common  bravery.  They  first  appeared  in  a  hos- 
tile attitude  on  the  banks  of  the  Mayn,  but  were  de- 
feated by  Caracal  la,  who  was  hence  honoured  with  the 
surname  of  Altmanieut.  In  the  succeeding  reigns, 
we  find  them  at  one  time  ravaging  the  Roman  territo- 
ries, at  another,  defeated  and  driven  back  to  their  na- 
tive forests.  At  last,  after  their  overthrow  by  Clovis, 
king  of  the  Salian  Franks,  they  ceased  to  exist  as  one 
nation,  and  were  dispersed  over  Gaul,  Switzerland, 
and  Northern  Italy. 

AlrrIa,  a  city  of  Corsica,  on  the  eastern  coast.  It 
was  founded  by  the  Phoceans,  under  the  name  of  Ala- 
lia ('AkaXia),  and  about  twenty  years  after  its  firi-t 


settlement,  was  much  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  I 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Phocca,  who  fled  from  the  sw  ay 
of  Cyrus.  (Vid.  Phocca.)  Its  rapid  advance  in  man- 
time  power,  subsequent  to  this  increase  of  numbers, 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Etrurians  and  Carthagin- 
ians. A  naval  contest  ensued,  in  which  the  people  of 
Alalia,  though  victorious,  suffered  so  severely, as  to  be 
convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  long  withstanding  the 
united  strength  of  their  foes.  They  migrated,  there- 
fore, once  more,  and  settled  on  the  southwestern  const 
of  Italy  (Herod.,  1,  165),  where  they  founded  the  city 
of  Hyela,  or  Velia.  A  portion  of  them,  however,  went 
to  the  Phocsan  colony  of  Massilia.  (Seneca,  de  Con- 
tot-, ad  Helv.mair.,  8.)  The  history  of  Alalia,  after  this 
event,  remains  for  a  long  period  enveloped  in  obscuri- 
ty. The  Carthaginians,  probably,  took  possession  of 
the  place.  In  the  second  Punic  war,  it  fell,  together 
with  the  whole  island,  under  the  Roman  sway ;  at  least 
Zonaras  (8,  11)  speaks  of  a  place  called  Valeria  as 
the  most  important  city  in  the  island,  anfl  as  having 
been  taken  by  Lucius  Scipio.  Alalia  remained  in 
obscurity  under  its  new  masters  also,  until  Sylla  sent 
thither  a  Roman  colony,  as  Marius  had  done  a  short 
time  previous  to  the  same  island,  founding  in  it  the 
colony  of  Mariana.  From  this  period  Alalia  was  known 
under  the  name  of  Aleria,  and  the  earlier  appellation 
fell  into  disuse.  When,  and  under  what  circumstances, 
this  city  was  finally  destroyed,  is  not  ascertained.  Its 
ruins  are  to  be  found  a  short  distance  below  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Tarignano.  (Mannert,  9,  pt.  2,  p. 
516,  teqq.) 

Alrs,  a  small  river  of  Ionfa  in  Asia  Minor,  which  emp- 
ties into  the  vEgcan  near  Colophon.    (Pavtan.,  8, 28. ) 

AlEsa,  Alaeba,  or  HalEm.  a  very  ancient  city  of 
Sicily,  built  by  Archonides,  B  C.  403.  It  sMbd  near 
the  modern  city  of  Caronia,  on  the  river  Alasus,  or 
Ftume  di  Caronia.  The  inhabitants  were  exempted  by 
the  Romans  from  taxes.    (Died.  Ste.,  14.  16.) 
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Alema  or  Alexia,  a  famous  and  strongly  fortified 
cur  of  the  Mandubh.  in  Gallia  Celtic*.  It  was  bo  an- 
cient a  city,  that  Diodorue  Siculas  (4,  19)  ascribes 
the  buildin;  of  it  to  Hercules.  (Compare  the  learned 
and  ingenious  remarks  of  Ritter,  in  his  Vorhalle,  p. 
378,  on  the  subject  of  the  Celtic  Hercules.)  It  was 
situate  on  a  high  hill,  supposed  to  be  Mount  Auxots, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Sequana  or  Sane,  and  washed 
on  two  sides  by  the  small  mere  Lutosa  and  Ozera, 
now  Lose  and  Otemn.  Alesia  was  taken  and  destroy- 
•  a  famous  siege,  but  was  rebuilt,  and 
onsiderable  consequence  unilcr  the 
Roman  emperors.  It  was  laid  in  ruins  in  the  Oth 
cent  ory  by  the  Normans.  At  the  foot  of  Mount  Aux- 
ou is  a  Tillage  called  AHac  (Depart.  Cdte  it  Or),  with 
several  hundred  inhabitants.  (Flor.,  3,  10.— Cits., 
B  G.,  7,  69 ) 

Alesicy,  a  mountain  in  the  vicinity  of  Man  tinea,  on 
which  was  a  grove  dedicated  to  Ceres ;  also  the  tem- 
ple of  the  equestrian  Neptune,  an  edifice  of  great  an- 
tiquity, which  had  been  originally  built,  according  to 
tnditKm,  by  Agamedcs  and  Trophonius,  but  was  af- 
terward enclosed  within  a  new  structure  by  order  of 
Hadrian.  The  mountain  was  said  to  have  taken  its 
naaie  from  the  wanderings  of  Rhea  (rb  opoe  to  'AAif- 
eiop,  fau  r^v  i>j(v,  <5c  ftoot,  Kahri'fttvov  rip  *Pcoc. 
— P<nutni ,  8,  10) 

Aletes  ('A^jfrsf),  a  son  of  Hippotes,  and  descend- 
ant of  Hercules  in  the  fifth  degree.    He  is  said  to  have 
taken  p»s«es«ion  of  Corinth,  and  to  have  expelled  the 
Sisrphid*  thirty  years  after  the  first  invasion  of  the 
Peloponnesus  by  the  Heraclidst.    His  family,  some- 
time* called  the  Alctidje,  maintained  themselves  at 
Corinth  down  to  the  time  of  Bacchis.    (Paw*.,  2,  4, 
3 ;  5,  18.  *.— SrrsJ .,  8,  p.  389  —  CoUtm.,  Frog.,  103. 
— /W,  OfynL  13,  17.)    VeUeius  Paterculus  (I,  3) 
call«  him  a  descendant  of  Hercules  in  the  sixth  de- 
gree.   He  received  an  oracle  promising  him  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Athens,  if  during  the  war  which  was  then 
going  on  its  kings  should  remain  uninjured.  This 
onrle  became  known  at  Athens,  and  Codrus  sacri- 
ficed himself  for  his  country.   ( Vid.  Codrus. — Conon.. 
iVsrre/ ,  36  )    Other  persons  of  this  name  are  men- 
tioned in  Apotlod.,  3,  10,  6 ;  Hygxn.,  Fo6.,  133 ;  and 
Firgtl,  £*.,  1,  121 ;  9,  463. 
AlkcaOjC.    Vid.  Supplement. 
Autfjas.     rid.  Supplement. 
Alsiauexcs,  I.  a  native  of  Teos.    (Vid.  Supple- 
ment y-U  A  general  of  the  .'Etolians,  who,  with  a  IkxIv 
of  his  countrymen,  slew  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta.  He 
had  been  sent  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  auxiliaries,  by  the 
.■Ettifian*.  ostensibly  to  aid  Nabis,  but  in  reality  to  get 
possession  of  Laeednnon.   The  inhabitants,  however, 
rallied  after  the  firil  of  the  tyrant,  defeated  the  ./Etoli- 
ans. who  were  scattered  throughout  the  dty  and  plun- 
dering it.  and  slew  Alexamenus.    (Liv.,  35,  34,  seqq.) 

Alexawdes.  a  name  of  very  common  occurrence, 
is  designating  not  only  kings,  but  private  individuals. 
We  will  classify  the  monarch*  by  countries,  and  then 
e->me  to  private  or  le*s  conspicuous  personages. 

1.  Kmgt  of  Mactiinttia. 
Alexakdeb  I.,  son  of  Amyntas,  and  tenth  king  of 
Maeedon.  He  ascended  the  throne  497  B.C.,  and 
reijjnod  43  years.  It  was  he  who,  while  still  a  youth, 
slew,  in  company  with  a  party  of  his  young  friends, 
h&MnA  in  female  attire,  the  Persian  ambassadors  at 
has  father's  court,  having  been  provoked  to  the  act  by 
behaviour  towards  the  females  present 
With  this  prince  the  glory  of  Maeedon 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced  He  enlarged  his 
trrrtton**.  partly  by  conquest,  and  partly  by  the  gift 
which  Xerxes  bentowed  upon  him,  of  all  the  country 
from  Mount  Olympus  to  the  range  of  Harmus  {Herod., 
6,  18,  **fe — Justin,  7,  3.) 
Alexajtoee  II.,  son  of  Amyntas  II.  He  was  treach- 


erously slain  by  Ptolemy  Alorites,  after  having  reigned 
from  B.C.  369  to  B.C.  367,  and  not,  according  to  the 
common  account,  for  one  year  merely.  Ptolemy  Al- 
orites, however,  who  slew  him,  was  neither  king  nor 
the  son  of  Amyntas,  although  called  so  by  Diodo- 
rus  (15,  71).  It  seems  probable,  from  a  compari- 
son of  <£schines  (de  Fals.  Leg.,  p.  32)  with  a  frag- 
ment in  Syncellus  {Dextppus  ap.  HynceU.,  p.  263,  B.), 
that  Ptolemy  was  appointed  regent  in  a  regular  way, 
during  the  minority  of  Pcrdiccas ;  that  he  afterward 
abused  his  trust,  and  was,  in  consequence,  cut  off  by 
Perdiccas.  The  duration  of  his  administration,  three 
years,  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (15,  77). 

Alexander  III.,  surnamed  the  Great,  son  of  Philip 
of  Maeedon,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Pella,  B.C.  356. 
His  mother  was  Olympias,  the  daughter  of  Neoptole- 
mus,  king  of  Epirus.  Leonnatus,  a  relation  of  his 
mothers,  an  austere  man,  and  of  great  severity  of 
manners,  was  his  early  governor,  and  at  the  age  of 
eight  years,  Lysimachus,  an  Acamanian,  became  his 
instructor.  Plutarch  gives  this  individual  an  unfa- 
vourable character,  and  insinuates  that  he  was  more 
desirous  of  ingratiating  himself  with  tho  royal  family 
than  of  effectually  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office. 
It  was  his  delight  to  call  Philip,  Peleus ;  Alexander, 
Achilles  ;  and  to  claim  for  himself  the  honorary  name 
of  Phoenix.  Early  impressions  are  the  strongest,  and 
even  the  pedantic  allusions  of  the  Acamanian  mitjht 
render  the  young  prince  more  eager  in  after  life  to  im- 
itate the  Homeric  model.  In  his  fifteenth  year,  Alex- 
ander was  placed  under  the  immediate  tuition  of  the 
celebrated  Aristotle.  The  philosopher  joined  his  royal 
pupil  B.C.  342,  and  did  not  finally  quit  him  until  he 
came  to  the  throne.  The  master  was  worthy  of  the 
scholar,  and  the  scholar  of  his  master.  The  mental 
stores  of  Aristotle  were  vast,  and  all  arranged  with 
admirable  accuracy  and  judgment ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Alexander  was  gifted  with  great  quickness  of 
apprehension,  an  insatiable  desire  of  knowledge,  and 
an  ambition  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  second  place 
in  any  pursuit.  At  a  distance  from  the  court,  this 
great  philosopher  instructed  him  in  all  the  brandies  of 
human  knowledge,  especially  those  necessary  for  a 
ruler,  and  wrote,  for  his  benefit,  a  work  on  the  art  of 
government^  which  is  unfortunately  lost.  As  Maee- 
don was  surrounded  by  dangerous  neighbours,  Aris- 
totle sought  to  cultivate  in  his  pupil  the  talents  and 
virtues  of  a  military  commander.  With  this  view  he 
recommended  to  him  the  reading  of  the  Iliad,  and  re- 
vised this  poem  himself.  The  poet,  as  Aristotle  em- 
phatically names  Homer,  was  the  philosopher's  insep- 
arable com  pardon :  from  him  he  drew  his  precepts  and 
maxims ;  from  him  he  borrowed  his  models.  The  pre- 
ceptor imparted  his  enthusiasm  to  his  pupil,  and  the 
most  accurate  copy  of  the  great  poem  was  prepared  by 
Aristotle,  and  placed  by  Alexander  in  a  precious  cas- 
ket which  he  found  among  the  spoils  of  Darius.  Tho 
frame  of  the  young  prince  was,  at  the  same  time, 
formed  by  gymnastic  exercises.  He  gave  several 
proofs  of  manly  bkIU  and  courage  while  very  young ; 
one  of  which,  the  breaking  in  of  his  fiery  courser  Bu- 
cephalus, which  had  mastered  every  other  rider,  is 
mentioned  by  all  his  historians  as  an  incident  that  con- 
vinced his  father  Philip  of  his  future  unconquerable 
spirit.  When  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  Philip,  set- 
ting out  on  an  expedition  against  Byzantium,  delega- 
ted the  government  to  him  during  his  absence.  Two 
years  later  (B.C.  338),  he  performed  prodigies  of  val- 
oor  in  the  battle  at  Cberonca,  where  he  obtained  great 
reputation  by  conquering  the  sacred  band  of  the  The- 
bans.  "My  son,"  said  Philip,  after  the  battle,  cm- 
bracing  him,  "  seek  another  empire,  for  that  which  I 
shall  leave  you  is  not  worthy  of  you."  The  father 
and  son,  however,  quarrelled  when  Philip  repudiated 
Olympias.  Alexander,  who  took  the  part  of  his  moth- 
er, was  obliged  to  flee  to  Epirus  to  escape  the  ven- 
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gcance  of  hi*  father,  but  he  soon  obtained  pardon  and 
returned.  Ho  afterward  accompanied  Philip  on  an 
expedition  against  the  Triballi,  and  saved  his  life  in  a 
battle.  Philip,  having  been  elected  chief  commander 
of  the  Greeks,  was  preparing  for  a  war  against  Per- 
sia,  when  he  wan  assassinated,  B.C.  336.  This  occur- 
rence, at  an  eventful  crisis,  excited  some  suspicion 
against  Alexander  and  Olympian  ;  but  as  it  was  one 
of  his  first  acts  to  execute  justice  on  those  of  his  fa- 
ther's assassins  who  fell  into  his  hands,  several  of  the 
nobility  being  implicated  in  the  plot,  this  imputation 
rests  on  little  beyond  surmise.  It  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  the  conspirators  were  in  correspondence  with 
the  Persian  court,  and  that  ample  promises  of  protec- 
tion and  support  were  given  to  men  undertaking  to 
deliver  the  empire  from  the  impending  invasion  of  the 
captain-general  of  Greece.  Alexander,  who  succeed- 
ed without  opposition,  was  at  this  time  in  his  twentieth 
year ;  and  his  youth,  in  the  first  instance,  excited  sev- 
eral of  the  states  of  Greece  to  endeavour  to  set  aside 
the  Macedonian  ascendency.  By  a  sudden  march  into 
ThcsKaly  he,  however,  soon  overawed  the  most  active  ; 
and  when,  on  a  report  of  his  death,  chiefly  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Demosthenes  and  his  party,  the  various 
slates  were  excited  to  great  commotion,  he  punished 
the  open  revolt  of  Thebes  with  a  severity  which  ef- 
fectually prevented  any  imitation  of  its  example.  In- 
duced to  stand  a  siege,  that  unhappy  city,  after  being 
mastered  with  dreadful  slaughter,  was  razed  to  tho 
ground,  with  the  ostentatious  exception  of  the  house 
of  the  poet  Pindar  alone  ;  while  the  unfortunate  sur- 
viving inhabitants  wore  stripped  of  all  their  posses- 
sions and  sold  mdiscrirainately  into  slavery.  Intimi- 
dating by  this  cruel  policy,  the  Macedonian  party 
gained  the  ascendency  in  every  state  throughout 
Greece,  and  Athens  particularly  disgraced  itself  by 
the  meanness  of  its  submission.  Alexander  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Corinth,  where,  in  a  general  assembly  of 
the  states,  his  office  of  superior  commander  was  rec- 
ognised and  defined  ;  and  in  the  twenty-second  year 
of  his  age,  leaving  Antipater,  his  viceroy,  in  Macedon, 
he  passed  the  Hellespont,  to  overturn  the  Persian  em- 
pire, with  an  array  not  exceeding  four  thousand  five 
hundred  horse  and  thirty  thousand  foot.  To  secure 
the  protection  of  Minerva,  he  sacrificed  to  her  on  the 
plain  of  Ilium,  crowned  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  and  con- 
gratulated this  hero,  from  whom  he  was  descended 
through  his  mother,  on  his  good  fortuno  in  having  had 
such  a  friend  as  Patroclus,  and  such  a  poet  as  Homer 
to  celebrate  his  fame.  The  rapid  movements  of  Alex- 
ander had  evidently  taken  the  Persian  satraps  by  sur- 
prise. They  had,  without  making  a  single  attempt  to 
molest  his  passage,  allowed  him,  with  a  far  inferior 
fleet,  to  convey  his  troops  into  Asia.  They  now  re- 
solved to  advance  and  contest  the  passage  of  the  river 
Granicus.  A  force  of  twenty  thousand  cavalry  was 
drawn  up  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  while  an 
equal  number  of  Greek  mercenaries  crowned  the  hills 
in  the  rear.  Unintimidated,  however,  by  this  array, 
Alexander  led  his  army  across,  and,  after  a  severe  con- 
flict, gained  a  decisive  victory.  The  loss  on  the  Per- 
sian side  was  heavy,  on  that  of  their  conquerors  ho 
extremely  slight  (only  eighty-five  horsemen  and  thirty 
foot  soldiers)  as  to  lead  at  once  to  the  belief,  that  the 
general,  who  wrote  the  account  of  Alexander's  cam- 
paigns, mentioned  the  loss  of  only  the  native-born 
Macedonians.  Splendid  funeral  obsequies  were  per- 
formed in  honour  of  those  ofhis  army  who  had  fallen ; 
various  privileges  were  granted  to  their  fathers  and 
children ;  and  as  twenty-five  of  the  cavalry  that  had 
been  slain  on  the  Macedonian  side  belonged  to  the 
royal  troop  of  the  "  Companions,"  these  were  honour- 
ed with  monumental  statues  of  bronze,  the  workman- 
ship of  the  celebrated  Lysippus.  The  immediate  con- 
sequence of  this  victory  was  the  freedom  and  restora- 
tion of  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  and  it«  sub- 
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I  sequent  results  were  shown  in  the  reduction  of  almost 
the  whole  of  that  country.     A  dangerous  sickness, 
I  however,  brought  on  by  bathing  in  the  Cydnus,  check- 
!  ed  for  a  time  his  career.    He  received  a  letter  from 
Parmenio.  saying  that  Philip,  his  physician,  had  been 
bribed  by  Darius  to  poison  him.    Alexander  gave  the 
letter  to  the  physician,  and  at  the  same  time  drank  the 
potion  which  the  latter  had  prepared  for  him.  Scarcely 
was  he  restored  to  health  when  he  advanced  towards 
the  defiles  of  Cilicia,  whither  Darius  had  imprudently 
betaken  himself  with  an  immense  army,  instead  of 
awaiting  his  adversary  on  the  plains  of  Assyria.  The 
second  battle  took  place  near  Issus,  between  the  sea 
and  the  mountains,  and  victory  again  declared  for  the 
Macedonian  monarch.    The  Macedonians  conquered 
on  this  day,  not  the  Persians  alone,  but  the  united  ef- 
forts of  Southern  Greece  and  Persia ;  for  the  army  of 
Darius,  besides  its  eastern  troops,  contained  thirty 
thousand  Greek  mercenaries,  the  largest  Greek  force 
of  that  denomination  mentioned  in  nistory.    It  was 
this  galling  truth  that,  among  other  causes,  rendered 
the  republican  Greeks  so  hostile  to  Alexander.  All 
the  active  partisans  of  that  faction  were  at  Issus,  nor 
were  the  survivors  dispirited  by  their  defeat.  Agis, 
king  of  Sparta,  leathered  eight  thousand  who  had  re- 
turned to  Greece  by  various  ways,  and  fought  with 
them  a  bloody  battle  against  Antipater,  who  with  dif- 
ficulty defeated  the  Spartans  and  their  allies.  With- 
out taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  it  is  impos- 
sible duly  to  estimate  the  difficulties  surmounted  by 
Alexander.    After  the  defeat  at  Issus,  the  treasures 
and  family  of  Darius  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
queror.   The  latter  were  treated  moat  magnanimous- 
ly.   Alexander  did  not  pursue  the  Persian  monarch, 
who  fled  towards  the  Euphrates,  but,  in  order  to  cut 
him  off  from  the  sea,  turned  towards  Cocle-Syria  and 
Phoenicia.    Here  he  received  a  letter  from  Dan  us, 
proposing  peace.     Alexander  answered,  that  if  he 
would  come  to  him  he  would  restore,  not  only  his 
mother,  wife,  and  children,  without  ransom,  but  also 
bis  empire.     This  reply  produced  no  effect.  The 
victory  at  Issus  had  opened  the  whole  country  to  the 
Macedonians.    Alexander  took  possession  of  Damas- 
cus, which  contained  a  large  portion  of  the  royal  treas- 
ures, and  secured  all  the  towns  along  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea.    Tyre,  imboldencd  by  the  strength  of  its 
insular  situation,  resisted,  but  was  taken,  after  seven 
months  of  incredible  exertion,  and  destroyed.  The 
|  capture  of  Tyre  was  perhaps  the  greatest  military 
;  achievement  of  the  Macedonian  monarch ;  but  it 


tarnished  by  his  cruel  severity  towards  the  conquered, 
thirty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  having  been  sold  by 
him  as  slaves.   Some  excuse,  however,  may  be  found 
in  the  excited  feelings  of  the  Macedonian  army,  oc- 
casioned by  numerous  insults  on  the  part  of  the  Tyri- 
ns ;  by  acts  of  cruelty  towards  some  of  their  Mace- 
donian captives ;  and  also  by  the  length  and  obstinacy 
of  the  siege  ;  for  more  men  were  slain  in  winning 
Tyre,  than  in  achieving  the  three  great  victories  ovet 
Darius.    Alexander  continued  his  victorious  march 
through  Palestine,  where  all  the  towns  surrendered 
except  Gaza,  which  shared  the  fate  of  Tyre.  Egypt, 
weaned  of  the  Persian  yoke,  received  him  as  a  deliv- 
erer.   In  order  to  confiim  his  power,  he  restored- the 
former  customs  and  religious  rites,  and  founded  Alex- 
andria, which  became  one  of  the  first  cities  of  ancient 
times.    Hence  he  went  through  the  desert  of  Libya, 
to  consult  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Amnion,  an  adventure 
resembling  more  the  wildness  of  romance  than  the  so- 
berness of  history,  and  which  has  on  this  very  account 
been  regarded  by  some  with  an  eye  of  incredulit  v. 
It  rests,  however,  on  too  firm  a  basis  to  be  invalidated. 
After  having  been  acknowledged,  say  the  ancient  wri- 
ters, as  the  son  of  the  god  (eta*.  Amnion),  Alexander, 
at  the  return  of  spring,  marched  against  Darius,  who 
in  the  mean  time  had  collected  ai 
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and  rejected  the  proposal!  of  Alexander  for  peace. 
A  battle  wad  fought  at  Gaugamela,  not  far  from  Arbe- 
it, B.C  331.    Arrian  estimates  the  army  of  Darius  at 
]  ,006.000  of  infantry  and  40,000  cavalry  ;  while  that 
of  Alexander  consisted  of  only  40,000  infantry  and 
7000  hone.    On  the  Persian  side,  moreover,  were 
«onir  of  the  Iwavest  and  hardiest  tribes  of  upper  Asia. 
Notwithstanding  the  immense  numerical  superiority  of 
his  enemy,  Alexander  was  not  a  moment  doubtful  of 
victory.   At  the  head  of  his  cavalry  he  attacked  the 
i  after  a  short  conflict.  One 
of  his  aiiftution  was  to  capture  the  Per- 
Kjii  monarch  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  that  object 
was  3t  one  time  apparently  within  his  grasp,  when  he 
recetred,  at  the  instant,  a  message  from  Parmenio  that 
the  left  win?,  which  that  general  commanded,  was  hard 
prc**d  by  the  Saca>,  Albanians,  and  Parthians,  and  he 
w  is  compelled,  of  course,  to  hasten  to  its  relief.  Dari- 
us fled  irom  the  field  of  battle,  leaving  his  army,  bag- 
gage, and  immense  treasures  to  the  victor.  Babylon 
and  Suss,  where  the  riches  of  the  East  lay  accumula- 
ted, opened  their  gates  to  Alexander,  who  directed  his 
mirth  to  Persepons,  the  capital  of  Persia.    The  only 
p-uiii,'.'  thither  was  defended  by  40,000  men  under 
Anobirzane*.   Alexander  attacked  them  in  the  rear, 
routed  them,  and  entered  Persepolis  triumphant. 
From  this  time  the  glory  of  Alexander  began  to  decline. 
Matter  of  the  greatest  empire  in  the  world,  he  became 
a  slave  to  his  own  passions ;  gave  himself  up  to  arro- 
gance and  dissipation  ;  showed  himself  ungrateful  and 
cruel,  and  in  the  arms  of  pleasure  shed  the  blood  of 
his  bravest  generals.    Hitherto  sober  and  moderate, 
this  hero,  who  strv*e  to  equal  the  gods,  and  called 
hici*rl!  a  god.  ?unk  to  the  level  of  vulgar  men.  Per- 
sepolis, the  wonder  of  the  world,  he  burned  in  a  fit  of 
intoxication.    Ashamed  of  this  act,  he  set  out  with  his 
cavalry  to  pursue  Darius.    Learning  that  Bessus,  sa- 
trap of  Bart  nana,  kept  the  king  prisoner,  he  hastened 
hi*  march  with  the  hope  of  saving  him.    But  Bessua, 
when  he  saw  himself  closely  pursued,  caused  Darius 
to  be  a* *is*iriated  (B.C.  330),  because  he  was  an  im- 
pediment to  his  flight.    Alexander  beheld  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Bjctriana  a  dying  man,  covered  with  wounds, 
lying  on  a  chariot.    It  was  Darius.    The  Macedonian 
hero  c  -uld  not  restrain  his  tears.    After  interring  him 
wuh  all  the  honours  usual  among  the  Persians,  he  took 
possession  of  Hyrcania  and  Bactriana,  and  caused 
hin;*ei:  u>  oe  proclaimed  King  of  Asia.    He  was  form- 
ing still  more  gigantic  plans,  when  a  conspiracy  broke 
out  in  his  own  camp.    Philotas,  the  son  of  Parmenio, 
was  implicated.   Alexander,  not  satisfied  with  the 
fc/Lxxi  of  the  son,  caused  the  father  also  to  be  put  to 
death.    This  act  of  injustice  excited  general  displeas- 
ure. At  the  same  time,  his  power  in  Greece  was  threat- 
en* J  ;  and  it  required  all  the  energy  of  Antipater  to 
dissolve,  by  force  of  arms,  the  league  formed  by  the 
Greeks  against  the  Macedonian  authority.    In  the 
reran  time,  Alexander  marched  in  the  winter  through 
the  north  of  Asia  as  far  as  it  was  then  known,  check- 
ed neither  by  Mount  Caucasus  nor  the  Oxus,  and 
readied  the  Caspian  Sea,  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
Greeks    Insatiable  of  glory  and  thirsting  for  conquest, 
be  <j>ared  not  even  the  hordes  of  the  Scythians.  Rc- 
hir.ung  to  Bactriana,  he  hoped  to  gain  the  affections  of 
the  Persians  by  assuming  their  dress  and  manners ;  but 
this  hope  was  not  realized.   The  discontent  of  the 
army  gave  occasion  to  the  scene  which  ended  in  the 
sesih  of  Clitoe.  Alexander,  whose  pride  he  had  ofTend- 
♦  1  kiiled  him  with  hie  own  hand  at  a  banquet.  Clitus 
had  been  one  of  his  most  faithful  friends  and  brave  of- 
tVm.  And  Alexander  was  afterward  a  prey  to  the 
keenest  remonie.    In  the  following  year  he  subdued 
the  whnie  of  Sogdiana.    Oxyantes.  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  enemy,  had  secured  his  family  in  a  castle  built 
on  a  lofty  rock.    The  Macedonians  stormed  it.  Roi- 
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tiful  virgins  of  Asia,  was  among  the  prisoners.  Al- 
exander fell  in  love  with  and  married  her.  I'pon  the 
news  of  this,  Oxyantes  thought  it  best  to  submit,  and 
came  to  Bactria,  where  Alexander  received  him  with 
distinction.  Here  a  new  conspiracy  was  discovered* 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Hermolaus,  and  among  the 
accomplices  Callisthenes.  All  the  conspirators  were 
condemned  to  death  except  Callisthenes.  who  was 
mutilated  and  carried  about  with  the  army  in  an  iron 
cage,  until  be  terminated  his  torments  by  poison.  Al- 
exander now  formed  the  idea  of  conquering  India,  the 
name  of  which  was  scarcely  known.  He  passed  the 
Indus,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  Taxilus,  the  ruler 
of  the  region  beyond  this  river,  who  assisted  bun  with 
troops  and  130  elephants.  Conducted  by  Taxilus,  he 
manned  towards  the  river  Hydaspes,  the  passage  of 
which,  Porus,  another  king,  defended  at  the  head  of 
his  army.  Alexander  conquered  him  in  a  blood}'  bat- 
tle, took  htm  prisoner,  but  restored  him  to  his  king- 
dom. He  then  marched  victoriously  on,  established 
Greek  colonies,  and  built,  according  to  Plutarch,  sev- 
enty towns,  one  of  which  he  called  Bucepbala,  after 
his  horse,  which  had  been  killed  on  the  Hydaspes. 
Intoxicated  by  success,  he  intended  to  advance  as  far 
as  the  Ganges,  and  was  preparing  to  pass  the  Hypha- 
sis,  when  the  discontent  of  his  army  obliged  him  to 
terminate  his  progress  and  return.  Previous  to  turn- 
ing back,  however,  he  erected  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hyphasis  twelve  towers,  in  the  shape  of  altars ;  mon- 
uments of  the  extent  of  his  career,  and  testimonials  of 
his  gratitude  towards  the  gods.  On  these  gigantic  al- 
tars he  offered  sacrifices  with  all  due  solemnity,  and 
horse-races  and  gymnastic  contests  closed  tho  festiv- 
ities. When  be  had  reached  the  Hydaspes,  he  built 
a  fleet,  in  which  he  sent  a  part  of  bis  troops  down  the 
river,  while  the  rest  of  his  army  proceeded  along  the 
banks.  On  his  march  he  encountered  several  Indian 
princes,  and,  during  the  siege  of  a  town  belonging  to 
the  Malli,  was  severely  wounded.  Having  recovered, 
he  continued  his  course  down  the  Indus,  and  thuo 
reached  the  sea.  Having  entered  tho  Indian  Ocean 
and  performed  some  rites  in  honour  of  Neptune,  he  left 
his  fleet ;  and,  after  ordering  Nearchus,  as  soon  as  the 
season  would  permit,  to  sau  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
thence  up  the  Tigris,  he  himself  prepared  to  march  to 
Babylon.  He  had  to  wander  through  immense  deserts, 
in  which  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  destitute  of  wa- 
ter and  food,  perished  in  the  sand.  Only  the  fourth 
part  of  the  troops  with  which  he  had  set  out  returned 
to  Persia.  On  bis  route  ho  quelled  several  mutinies, 
and  placed  governors  over  various  provinces.  In  Susa 
he  married  two  Persian  princesses,  and  rewarded  those 
of  his  Macedonians  who  bad  married  Persian  women ; 
because  it  was  his  intention  to  unite  tho  two  nations 
as  closely  as  possible.  He  distributed  rich  rewards 
among  his  troops.  At  Opis,  on  the  Tigris,  he  declared 
bis  intention  of  sending  the  invalids  home  with  pres- 
ents. The  rest  of  the  army  mutinied  -,  but  he  persist- 
ed, and  effected  his  purpose.  Soon  after,  his  favour- 
ite, Hephestion,  died.  His  grief  was  unbounded,  and 
he  buried  his  body  w  ith  royal  splendour.  On  his  return 
from  Ecbatana  to  Babylon,  the  magicians  are  said  to 
have  predicted  that  this  city  would  be  fatal  to  him. 
The  representations  of  his  friends  induced  him  to  de- 
spise these  warnings.  He  went  to  Babylon,  where 
many  foreign  ambassadors  waited  for  him,  and  was 
engaged  in  extensive  plans  for  the  future,  when  he 
became  suddenly  sick  after  a  banquet,  and  died  in  a 
few  days,  B.C.  323.  Such  was  the  end  of  this  con- 
queror, in  his  33d  year,  after  a  reign  of  12  years  and 
8  months.  He  left  behind  him  an  immense  empire, 
which  became  the  scene  of  continual  wars.  He  had 
designated  no  heir,  and  being  asked  by  his  friends  to 
whom  he  left  the  empire,  answered,  "  To  the  worthi- 
est." After  many  disturbances,  the  generals  acknowr 
a  man  of  a  verv  weak  mind,  the  son 
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of  Philip  and  the  dancer  Philinna,  and  Alexander  the 
posthumous  son  of  Alexander  and  .Roxana,  as  kings, 
and  divided  the  provinces  among  themselves,  under 
the  name  of  sairaput.  They  appointed  Perdicca*,  to 
whom  Alexander,  on  his  deathbed,  had  given  his  ring, 
prime  minister  of  the  two  kings.  The  body  of  Alex- 
ander was  interred  by  Ptolemy  in  Alexandrea,  in  a 
golden  coffin,  and  divine  honours  were  paid  to  him, 
not  only  in  Egypt,  but  also  in  other  countries.  The 
rcrenphagus  in  which  the  coffin  was  enclosed  has  been 
13  the  British  Museum  since  1802.  The  English  na- 
tion owe  the  acquisition  of  this  relic  to  the  exertions 
of  Dr.  Clarke,  the  celebrated  traveller,  who  found  it  in 
the  possession  of  the  French  troops  in  Ejjypt,  and  was 
the  means  of  its  being  surrendered  to  the  English 
army.  In  1805,  the  same  individual  published  a  disser- 
tation on  this  sarcophagus,  fully  establishing  its  iden- 
tity.— No  character  in  history  has  afforded  matter  for 
more  discussion  than  that  of  Alexander  ;  and  the  ex- 
-'ct  quality  of  his  ambition  is  to  this  day  a  subject  of 
u;-.pute.  By  some  he  is  regarded  as  little  more  than 
a  heroic  madman,  actuated  by  the  mere  desire  of  per- 
sonal glory  ;  others  give  him  the  honour  of  vast  and 
enlightened  views  of  policy,  embracing  the  consolida- 
tion and  establishment  of  an  empire,  in  which  com- 
merce, learning,  and  the  arte  should  flourish  in  com- 
mon with  energy  and  enterprise  of  every  description. 
Each  class  of  reason  c  re  find  facts  to  countenance  their 
opinion  of  the  mixed  character  and  actions  of  Alexan- 
der. The  former  quote  the  wildncss  of  his  personal 
daring,  the  barren  nature  of  much  of  his  transient  mas- 
tery, and  his  remorseless  and  unnecessary  cruelty  to 
(he  vanquished  on  some  occasions,  and  capricious 
magnanimity  and  lenity  on  others.  The  latter  advert 
to  facts  like  the  foundation  of  Alexandrea,  and  other 
tctB  indicative  of  large  and  prospective  views  of  true 
policy  ;  and  regard  his  expeditions  rather  as  schemes 
of  discovery  and  exploration  than  mere  enterprises  for 
fruitless  conquest.  The  truth  appears  to  embrace  a 
portion  of  both  these  opinions.  Alexander  was  too 
much  smitten  with  military  glory,  and  the  common  self- 
engrossment  of  Uic  mere  conqueror,  to  be  a  great  and 
consistent  politician ;  while  such  was  the  strength  of 
his  intellect,  and  the  light  opened  to  him  by  success, 
that  a  glimpse  of  the  genuine  sources  of  lasting  great- 
ness could  not  but  break  in  upon  him.  The  fate  of  a 
not  very  dissimilar  character  in  our  days  shows  the 
nature  of  this  mixture  of  lofty  intellect  and  personal 
ambition,  which  has  seldom  effected  much  permanent 
good  for  mankind  in  any  age.  The  fine  qualities  and 
defects  of  the  man  were,  in  Alexander,  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  ruler.  His  treatment  of  Parmenio  and  of 
Clitus,  and  various  acts  of  capricious  cruelty  and  in- 
gratitude, are  contrasted  by  many  instances  of  extra- 
ordinary greatness  of  mind.  He  was  also  a  lover  and 
favourer  of  the  arts  and  literature,  and  carried  with  I 
him  a  train  of  poets,  orators,  and  philosophers,  although 
his  choice  of  his  attendants  of  this  description  did  not 
always  do  honour  to  his  judgment.  He,  however,  en- 
couraged and  patronised  the  artists  Praxiteles,  Lysip- 
pus,  and  Apelles ;  and  his  munificent  presents  to  Ar- 
istotle, to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  inquiries  in  natural 
history,  were  very  serviceable  to  science.  Alexander 
also  exhibited  that  unequivocal  test  of  strong  intellect, 
a  disposition  to  employ  and  reward  men  of  talents  in 
every  department  of  knowledge.  In  person  this  extra- 
ordinary individual  was  of  the  middle  sixe,  with  a  neck 
somewhat  awry,  but  possessed  of  a  fierce  and  majestic 
countenance. — It  may  riot  be  amiss,  before  concluding 
this  sketch,  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  circumstan- 
ces connected  with  the  death  of  this  celebrated  leader 
His  decease  has  usually  been  ascribed  either  to  excess 
in  drinking  or  to  poison.  Neither  of  these  suppositions 
appears  to  be  correct.  The  fever  to  which  he  fell  a 
victim  (for  the  Royal  Diary  whence  A  man  has  copied 
his  account  of  the  last  illness  of  Alexander, 
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pressly  of  a  violent  fever  having  been  the  cause  of 
his  decease)  w  as  contracted  very  probably  in  his  visit 
to  the  marshes  of  Assyria.    The  thirst  which  subse- 
quently compelled  him,  on  a  public  day,  to  quit  his 
military  duties,  proves  that  this  fever  was  raging  in  his 
veins  before  it  absolutely  overcame  him    The  carou- 
sals in  which  he  afterw  ard  indulged  must  have  seri- 
ously increased  the  disease.    Strong  men  like  Alex- 
ander have  often  warded  off  attacks  of  illness  by  in- 
creased excitement ;  but,  if  this  fail  to  produce  the  de- 
sired effect,  the  reaction  is  terrible.    It  is  curious  to 
observe,  in  Arrian  s  account  of  Alexander's  last  illness, 
that  no  physician  is  mentioned.    The  king  seems  to 
have  trusted  to  two  simple  remedies,  abstinence  and 
bathing.   His  removal  to  a  summer-house,  close  to  the 
large  cold  bath,  shows  how  much  he  confided  in  the 
latter  remedy.    But  the  extraordinary  fatigues  which 
he  had  undergone,  the  exposure  within  the  last  three 
years  to  the  rains  of  the  Pendjab,  the  marshes  of  the 
Indus,  the  burning  sands  of  Gedrosia,  the  hot  vapours 
of  Susiana,  and  the  marsh  miasma  of  the  Babylonian 
Lakes,  proved  too  much  even  for  his  iron  constitution. 
The  numerous  wounds  by  which  his  body  had  been 
perforated,  and  especially  the  serious  injury  done  to  his 
lungs  by  an  arrow  among  the  Malh,  must  in  some  de- 
gree have  impaired  the  vital  functions,  and  enfeebled 
the  powers  of  healthy  reaction.    (Plut.,  Vtt.  Alex  — 
Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  —  QtaiUus  Curthu.  —  Diod.  Su.y 
17  el  18.  —  Encychrp,  Amenc.,  vol.  1,  p.  161,  seqq. — 
Bwgr.  Unit.,  vol.  1,  p.  \9b  —  Wdhams'M  Life  of  Al- 
exander the  Great,  p.  346.  dec.,  Am.  ed.) — After  many 
dissensions  and  bloody  wars  among  themselves,  the 
generals  of  Alexander  laid  the  foundations  of  several 
great  empires  in  the  three  quarters  of  the  globe.  Ptol- 
emy seized  Egypt,  where  he  firmly  established  him- 
self, and  where  his  successors  were  called  Ptolemies, 
in  honour  of  the  founder  of  their  empire,  which  sub- 
sisted till  the  time  of  Augustus.    Seleucus  and  his 
posterity  reigned  in  Babylon  and  Syria.  Antigonos 
at  first  established  himself  in  Asia  Minor,  and  A nU pa- 
ter in  Macedonia.   The  descendants  of  Antipater  were 
conquered  by  the  successors  of  Antigonus,  who  reign- 
ed in  Macedonia  till  it  was  reduced  oy  the  Romans  in 
the  time  of  King  Perseus.    Lysimachus  made  himself 
master  of  Thrace ;  and  Leonatus,  who  had  taken  pos- 
session of  Phrygia,  meditated  for  a  while  to  drive  An- 
tipater from  Macedonia.    Eumenes  established  him- 
self in  Cappadocia,  but  was  soon  overpowered  by  his 
rival  Antigonus,  and  starved  to  death.    During  his 
lifetime,  Eumenes  appeared  so  formidable  to  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander,  that  none  of  them  dared  to  as- 
sume the  title  of  king. 

Albxandgb  IV.,  son  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Roxana.  He  was  born  after  his  fathers  death,  and 
w  as  proclaimed  king  while  yet  an  infant,  along  with 
Philip  Aridosus,  an  illegitimate  brother  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  Soon  after,  however,  he  was  put  to  death, 
together  with  Roxana,  by  Cassander,  who  thereupon 
assumed  the  sovereign  power.    (Juttnt,  16,  3.) 

Alsxakdeb  V.,  son  of  Cassander.  He  ascended 
the  throne  of  Macedonia  along-  with  his  brother  An- 
tipater, B.C.  296.  Antipater,  however,  having  put  to 
death  Thessaloniea,  their  mother,  Alexander,  in  order 
to  avenge  his  parent,  called  in  the  aid  of  Demetrius, 
son  of  Antigonus.  A  reconciliation,  however,  having 
taken  place  between  the  brothers,  Demetrius,  who  was 
apprehensive  lest  this  might  thwart  his  own  views  on 


the  royal 


(Juetin,  16,  1.) 
3.  Kings  of  Epiruf. 


brother  of 


Alcxanokb  I.,  surnamed  Molossue, ' 
Olympias,  and  successor  to  Arybas.  He 
Italy  to  aid  the  Tarentines  against  the  Romans,  and 
used  to  sav,  that  while  his  nephew,  Alexander  the 
Great,  was' warring  against  women  (meaning  {he  cf- 
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nation*  of  the  East),  he  was  fighting  against 
u*  {Justin,  17,  3.  —  l*v.,  8,  17,  el  27.)  As  re- 
gard* the  circumstances  connected  with  his  death,  vid 
Acheroa  II. 

AuiANVBt  II.,  ion  of  the  celebrated  Pyrrhus.  To 
•ventre  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had  been  slain  at 
Areo»,  righting  against  Antigonus,  he  seized  upon 
Macedonia,  of  which  the  latter  was  king  He  was 
soon,  however,  driven  oat,  not  only  from  Macedonia, 
but  al*o  from  his  own  dominions,  by  Demetrius,  son 
of  Antigonus.  Taking  refuge,  on  this,  among  the 
Acamamans,  he  succeeded,  bv  their  aid.  in  regaining 
the  tiuooe  of  Epinis.  (Justin,  26,  3.— Id.,  28,  1  — 
Plnt^  Ytt.  Pfrr.,  34.) 

3.  Kings  of  Syria. 

AuximwR  I.,  surnamed  Bala  or  Bales,  a  man  of 
low  origin,  but  of  great  talents  and  still  greater  auda- 
city, who  claimed  to  be  the  son  of  Antiochus  Epipha- 
oes,  Msumed  the  name  of  Alexander,  and,  being  ac- 
knowledged by  Ptolemy  Philometor,  Ariarathcs,  and 
Attalus.  seized  upon  the  throne  of  Syria.  He  was 
afterward  defeated  and  driven  out  by  Demetrius  Nica- 
tor.tae  lawful  heir ;  and,  having  taken  refuge  with  an 
Arabian  prince,  was  put  to  death  by  the  latter.  (Jin- 
an, 35,  1,  see.) 

Alex  tx  pes.  II.,  aornamed  Zabina  the  SI  are,  a 
nsorper  of  the  throne  of  Syria.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
petty  trader  in  Alexandre  a,  but  claimed,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Piolemy  VII.,  to  have  been  adopted  by  An- 
tiochus VIII.  Ptolemy  aided  him  with  troops,  and 
Demetnus  Nicator  was  defeated  at  Damascus,  and 
dnvea  out  of  his  kingdom.  A  tew  years  after,  how- 
ever, Alexander  was  himself  defeated  by  Antiochus 
Grypus,  aided  in  his  turn  by  the  same  Ptolemy,  and 
put  to  death.  Grypus  was  son  of  Demetrius  Nicator. 
(Justin,  39, 1,  ten  ) 

4.  Prince*  of  Judtza. 

Alxiabdbb  I.,  JannsBUS,  monarch  of  Juda»a,  son  of 
Hrrrinus.  and  brother  of  Aristobulus,  to  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded. B  C.  106  He  was  a  warlike  prince,  and  dis- 
plavrd  great  ability  in  the  different  wars  in  which  he 
was  enirie^d  during  his  reign.  Driven  from  his  king- 
dom by  his  subjects,  who  detested  him,  he  took  up 
urns  against  them,  and  waged  a  cruel  warfare  for  the 
spice  of  six  years,  slaying  upward  of  60,000  of  his 
foes  Hating  at  last  re-entered  Jerusalem,  he  cruci- 
fied, for  the  amusement  of  his  concubines,  800  of  his 
revolted  subjects,  and  at  the  same  time  caused  their 
ad  children  to  be  massacred  before  their  eyes, 
re-established  on  the  throne,  he  made  various 
conquest*  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Idumea,  and  finally 
died  of  intemperance  at  Jerusalem,  B.C.  76,  after  a 
reign  of  27  years.    (Josepkus,  Ant.  Jud ,  17,  22,  die.) 

Alsxaxdkr  II..  son  of  Aristobulus  II.,  was  made 
prisoner,  along  with  his  father,  by  Pompey,  but  man- 
aged to  escape  while  being  conducted  to  Rome,  raised 
ta  army,  ami  made  some  conquests.  Hyrcauus,  son 
of  Alexander  Jasmssus,  being  then  on  the  throne,  so- 
licited the  aid  of  the  Romans,  and  Marc  Antony  being 
sent  by  Gabinius,  defeated  Alexander  near  Jerusalem. 
After  standing  a  siege  for  some  time  in  the  fortress 
Ale xandreion,  be  obtained  terms  of  peace ;  bat  not 
er,  having  taken  up  anna  for  Csssar,  who  had 
his  father,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Metellus 
Scipio,  and  was  beheaded  at  Antioch.  (Josepkus, 
.laiif .  Jud.,  14,  13.) 

ALsxawDBB  III.,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  pot  to 
death  by  bis  lather,  along  with  Aristobulus  his  brother, 
on  lake  charges  brought  against  them  by  Pheroras 
their  ancle,  and  Salome  their  aunt.  (Jotephu*,  Antvj. 
Jud.,  14,  17.) 

5.  King*  of  Egypt. 
AtsxawnsB  I ,  II.,  III.,  vtd.  Ptolemeus  IX.,  X.,  XI. 


6.  Individual*. 
Alexander,  I.  tyrant  of  Phersi  in  Thcssaly,  who 
seized  upon  the  sovereign  power,  B.C.  368.  He  wa~ 
of  a  warlike  spirit,  but,  at  the  same  time,  cruel  and  vin- 
dictive, and  his  oppressed  subjects  were  induced  to 
supplicate  the  aid  of  the  Thebans,  who  sent  Pfehscndas 
with  an  army.  The  tyrant  was  compelled  to  yicIJ: 
but,  having  subsequently  escaped  from  the  power  of 
the  Theban  commander,  he  reassembled  an  army,  and 
Pelopidas  having  been  imprudent  enough  to  come  to 
him  without  an  escort,  the  tyrant  seized  and  threw  him 
into  prison,  whence  he  was  only  released  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  Epaminondas  at  the  head  of  an  armed 
force.  By  dint  of  negotiation,  he  now  obtained  e 
truce,  but  renewed  his  acts  of  violence  and  cruelty  i.8 
soon  as  the  Thebans  hail  departed.  Pelopidas  marched 
against  and  defeated  him,  but  lost  his  own  life  in  the 
action.  Stripped  upon  this  of  all  his  conquests,  and 
restricted  to  the  city  of  Pberat,  be  no  longer  dared  to 
carry  on  war  by  land,  but  turned  his  attention  to  pira- 
cy, and  had  even  the  audacity  to  pillage  the  Pircus  of 
main  harbour  of  Athens.  He  was  assassinated  at  last 
by  his  wife  Thebe.  ( V«l.  Max.,  9,  13.— Corn.  Nep^ 
Vit.  Pelop. — Penuan.,  6,  6.)— II.  Lyncestes,  was  ac- 
cused of  being  one  of  the  conspirators  in  the  plot 
against  Philip  of  Maccdon,  which  resulted  in  the  death 
of  that  monarch.  He  was  pardoned  on  account  of  his 
having  been  the  first  to  salute  Alexander,  Philip's  son, 
as  king.  Not  long  after,  however,  he  was  detected  in 
a  treacherous  correspondence  with  Darius,  and  put  to 
death.  (Justin,  11,  2.)—  III.  Son  of  Polysperchon, 
at  first  a  general  on  the  side  of  Antigonus,  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  very  active  in  dri- 
ving out  for  him,  from  the  Peloponnesus,  the  garrisons 
of  Cassander.  He  afterward  went  over  to  Cass  an- 
tler, but  was  assassinated  by  some  Sicyonians,  after 
no  long  interval  of  time,  at  the  siege  of  Dymss. — IV. 
A  famous  impostor  of  Paphlagonia,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Lucian,  under  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius. 
By  his  artifices  he  succeeded  in  passing  himself  for  a 
person  sent  by  .Esculapius,  and  prevailed  upon  the 
Paphlagonians  to  erect  a  temple  to  this  deity.  As  the 
priest  and  prophet  of  the  god,  he  ran  a  long  career  of 
deception,  a  full  account  or  which  is  given  in  the  Sup- 
plement.— V.  Severus,  a  Roman  emperor.  (Vtd.  Sc- 
verus.) — VI.  An  Athenian  painter,  whose  portrait  ap- 
pears on  a  marble  tablet  found  at  Resina  in  1746,  and 
stating  the  name  and  country  of  the  artist.  The  ago 
in  which  he  lived  is  not  known. — VII.  A  native  of  Acar. 
nania.  (Kid.  Supplement.)  —  VIII.  iEtolus.  (Fid. 
Supplement.) — IX.  A  commander  of  horse  in  the  army 
of  Antigonus  Doson.  ( Vtd.  Supplement.)— X.  A  son 
of  Marc  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  (Vtd.  Supplement.) 
—XI.  Brother  of  Molo.  (  Kid.  Supplement.)  —  XII. 
A  native  of  Cotysmm,  in  Phrygia,  or,  according  to 
Suidas,  of  Miletus,  who  flourished  in  the  second  cen- 
tury of  our  era.  He  took  the  name  of  Cornelius 
Alexander,  from  his  having  been  a  slave  of  Come 
lius  Lentulus,  who  gave  him  his  freedom,  and  made 
him  the  instructer  to  his  children.  He  was  sur- 
naraed  Polyhistor,  from  the  variety  and  multiplicity 
of  his  knowledge.  The  ancient  writers  cite  one  of 
his  works  in  forty  books,  each  one  of  which  appears 
to  have  contained  the  description  of  some  particular 
country,  and  to  have  had  a  separate  title,  such  as 
AiyvTTTiOKu,  Kapuutd,  dec.  Pliny  often  refers  to  him. 
It  is  probable  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  work  enti- 
tled Oavuaaiuv  awayuyrj,  "  A  collection  of  wonderful 
things."  of  which  Photius  speaks  as  the  production  of 
an  individual  named  Alexander,  without  designating 
him  any  farther.  This  work  contained  accounts  of 
animals,  plants,  rivers,  dec.  (Sckoll,  Hist.  Litt.  Gr., 
vol.  6,  p.  276,  see.)— XIII.  A  native  of  ^Ega>  in  Achaia, 
the  disciple  of  Xenocrates,  and,  as  is  thought,  of  Sosi- 

Smes.    He  was  one  of  the  instructers  of  the  Emperor 
ero.    8ome  critics  regard  him  as  the  author  of  the 
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commentary  on  Aristotle,  which  commonly  passes  un- 
der the  name  of  Alexander  of  Aphrodisia.  (Sckoll, 
Hut.  Lttt.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  156.)  — XIV.  A  native  of 
Aphrodisia  in  Caria,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century.  He  is  regarded  as  the  restorer 
of  the  true  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  and  he  is  the  princi- 
pal peripatetic,  after  the  founder  of  this  school,  who 
adopted  the  system  of  the  latter  in  all  its  parity,  with- 
out intermingling  along  with  it,  as  Alexander  of  Agas 
and  his  disciples  did,  the  precepts  of  other  schools. 
He  was  surnamed,  by  way  of  compliment,  'E^y^nyr, 
Exegeies  ("the  interpreter,"  or  "expounder"),  and 
became  the  head  of  a  particular  class  of  Aristotelian 
commentators,  styled  "  Alexandreans."  He  wrote,  1. 
A  treatise  on  Destiny  and  Free  Agency  (Urol  VAfiap- 
ftevijc  Kal  tov  ijpiv),  a  work  held  in  high  estima- 
tion, and  which  the  author  addressed  to  the  emperors 
Septimius  Severus  and  Antoninus  Caracalla.  In  it 
he  combats  the  Stoic  dogma,  as  hostile  to  free  agency, 
and  destructive,  in  consequence,  of  all  morality.  The 
best  edition  of  this  work  is  that  printed  at  London,  in 
1 658 , 1 3mo.  It  is  inserted  also,  with  new  corrections, 
in  the  3d  vol.  of  Grotius's  Theological  Works,  Anut., 
1679,  fol.  3.  A  commentary  on  the  first  book  of  the 
first  Analytics  of  Aristotle,  Gr.,  fol.,  Venet.,  1469,  and 
4to,  Florent.,  1521.  Translated  into  I*tin  by  Feli- 
cianus,  fol.,  Venet.,  1543.  1546,  and  1560.  3.  A  com- 
mentary on  the  eight  books  of  the  Topica,  fol.,  Venet., 
1513  and  1526.  A  I*atin  translation  by  Dorotheus, 
which  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  1624,  fol.,  Venet., 
has  been  often  reprinted.  In  1563,  a  translation  by 
Rasarius  appeared,  fol.,  Venet.,  which  is  preferable  to 
the  other.  4.  Commentaries  on  the  Elenehi  sophistici 
of  Aristotle,  Gr,  fol.,  Venet.,  1520,  and  4to,  Florent., 
1552.  Translated  into  Latin  by  Rasarius,  Venet., 
1557.  5.  A  commentary  oiuthe  twelve  books  of  the 
metaphysics  of  Aristotle.  The  Greek  text  has  never 
been  printed,  although  there  are  many  MS.  copies  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  and  other  libraries.  A 
I«atin  translation,  however,  by  Sepulveda,  appeared  at 
Rome,  1527,  in  fol.,  and  has  been  often  reprinted.  6. 
A  commentary  on  Aristotle's  work  De  Sensu,  Ac,  Gr., 
at  the  end  of  Simplicius's  commentary  on  the  work 
of  Aristotle  respecting  the  Soul,  fol.,  Venet.,  1527. 
7.  A  commentary  on  the  Meteorologica  of  Aristotle, 
Gr.,  fol.,  Venet.,  1527,  and  in  the  Latin  of  Alex.  Pi- 
colomini,  fol.,  1540,  1548,  1575.  8.  A  treatise  irtpi 
(u£c<jc  (De  Mistionc),  directed  against  the  dogma  of 
the  Stoics  respecting  the  penetrability  of  bodies,  Gr., 
with  the  preceding.  Two  Latin  translations  have  ap- 
peared, one  by  Caninius,  Venet.,  1555,  fol.,  and.  the 
other  by  Schegk,  Tubing.,  1540,  4to.  9.  A  treatise 
on  the  Soul,  in  two  books,  or,  more  correctly  speak- 
ing, two  treatises  on  this  subject,  since  there  is  little 
if  any  connexion  between  these  books.  Gr.,  at  the 
end  of  Themistius ;  and  in  Latin  by  Donati,  Venet., 
1502,  folio.  10.  Physica  Scholia,  Ate.  (Qvoikuv  o^o- 
?uuv,  urzopiuv,  koI  /.xxjtuv,  Qitftia  6'),  Gr.,  fol.,  Ve- 
net., 1536.  and  in  Latin  by  Bagolinus,  Venet.,  1541, 
1549,  1555,  1589.  11.  Problcmata  Medica,  ice,  the 
best  Greek  edition  of  which  is  in  Sylburgius's  works 
of  Aristotle ;  this  is  attributed  by  some  to  Alexander 
Trallianus.  12.  A  treatise  on  Fevers;  never  pub- 
lished in  Greek,  but  translated  by  Valla,  and  insert- 
ed in  a  collection  of  various  works,  Veneha,  1488. 
For  medical  works,  vid.  the  Supplement.  —  XV.  A 
native  of  Myndus,  quoted  by  Alhensus.  (Compare 
Mew-ems,  Btbl.,  tn  The:  Gronm.,  vol.  10,  p.  1208, 
»tq<j.)  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  with 
the  writer  mentioned  by  Athcneus  under  the  name  of 
Alexon  (Sckieagk.,  Index  Auct.  ad  Athen.  —  Op., 
vol.  9,  p.  24,  seaq.)— XVI  A  native  of  Tralles,  who 
lived  in  the  sixth  century,  and  distinguished  himself  as 
a  physician.  He  wrote  several  treatises  on  medicine, 
»omc  of  which  are  extant,  and  have  been  published 
at  different  times ;  namely,  a  Greek  edition,  fol.,  Pans, 
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1548;  a  Latin  edition  among  the  "Medics*  art  is 
Principe*,"  fol.,  Part*,  1567,  Ac.  Alexander  Tralli- 
anus is  a  most  judicious,  elegant,  and  original  author. 
No  medical  writer,  whether  ot  ancient  or  modem  times, 
has  treated  of  diseases  more  methodically  than  he  has 
done;  for,  after  all  the  Nosological  systems  which 
have  been  proposed  and  tried,  we  can  name  none 
more  advantageous  to  the  student  than  the  method 
adopted  by  him,  of  treating  of  diseases  according  to 
the  part  of  the  body  which  they  affect,  beginning  with 
the  head  and  proceeding  downward.  The  same  plan 
is  pursued  in  the  third  book  of  Paulus  jfcgineta,  who 
has  copied  freely  from  Alexander.  Of  the  ancient 
medical  writers  subsequent  to  Galen,  Alexander  shows 
the  least  of  that  blind  deference  to  his  authority  for 
which  all  have  been  censured  :  nay,  in  many  instances 
he  ventures  to  differ  from  him ;  not,  however,  appa- 
rently from  a  spirit  of  rivalship,  but  from  a  commenda- 
ble love  of  truth.  In  his  eleventh  book,  he  has  given 
the  fullest  account  of  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  treat- 
ment of  gout  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  ancient 
writer ;  and  aa  it  contains  many  things  not  to  be  met 
with  elsewhere,  it  deserves  to  be  carefully  studied. 
He  judiciously  suits  the  treatment  to  the  circumstance* 
of  the  case,  but  his  general  plan  of  cuVe  appears  to 
have  consisted  in  the  administration  of  purgative 
medicines,  either  cathartic  salts  or  drastic  purgatives, 
such  as  scammony,  aloes,  and  bermo<]actylus.  The 
last-mentioned  medicine  was  most  probably  a  species 
of  Colcktcum  AutumnaJe,  which  forms  the  active  in- 
gredient of  a  French  patent  medicine  called  L'Eau 
Medtctnaie  d'Hyttap,  much  celebrated  some  years 
ago  for  the  cure  of  gout  and  rheumatism.  Dr.  naden 
lately  published  a  small  pamphlet,  wherein  CUthievm 
was  strongly  recommended  as  an  antiphlogistic  remedy 
of  groat  powers.  The  writers,  both  Greek  and  Ara- 
bian, subsequent  to  Alexander  Trallianus,  repeat  the 
praises  bestowed  by  him  upon  the  virtues  of  hermo- 
dactylus.  Demetrius  Pepagomenos  has  written  a  pro- 
fessed treatise  to  recommend  this  medicine  in  gout. — 
The  style  of  Alexander,  although  less  pointed  than 
that  of  Celsus,  and  less  brilliant  than  that  of  Aretcus, 
is  remarkable  for  perspicuity  and  elegance.  It  must 
be  mentioned  with  regret,  however,  aa  a  lamentable 
instance  of  a  sound  judgment  being  blinded  by  super- 
stition, that  our  author  had  great  confidence  in  charms 
and  amulets.  Such  weakness  is  to  be  bewailed,  but 
need  not  be  wondered  at,  when  we  recollect  that  Wise- 
man, one  of  the  best  English  authorities  on  surgery, 
had  great  confidence  in  the  royal  touch  for  the  cure 
of  Scrofula.  —  XVII.  Isius.  (Vid.  Supplement.)  — 
XVIII.  Lychnus.  (Vid.  Supplement }— XIX.  Mvn- 
dius.  (Vid.  Supplement.) — XX.  Noumcmus.  (Vtd. 
Supplement.)  —  XXI.  A  Greek  rhetorician.  (Vid. 
Supplement.)  — XXII.  Philalethes.  (Vid.  Supple- 
ment.)— XXIII.  A  Roman  usurper.  (Vid  Supple- 
ment.)— XXIV.  Tiberius.    (Vis!.  Supplement.) 

Alexandria  (less  correctly  Alexandria,  Bumtanm, 
ad  Propert.,  3,  9,  33. —  Vrsin.,  ad  Cte.,  Ep.  ad  Fam., 
4,  2,  \Q~Fea,  ad  Hot  at ,  Od.,  4.  14,  35),  the  name 
of  eighteen  cities,  founded  by  Alexander  during  hie 
conquests  in  Asia,  among  which  the  most  deserving  of 
mention  are  the  following :  I.  The  capital  of  Egypt, 
under  the  Ptolemies,  built  B.C.  332.  It  was  situate 
about  12  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Canopic  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  between  the  Lake  Mareotis  and  the  beauti- 
ful harbour  formed  by  the  Isle  of  Pharos.  It  was  the 
intention  of  its  founder  to  make  Alexandrea  at  once 
the  seat  of  empire  and  the  first  commercial  city  in  the 
world.  The  latter  of  these  plans  completely  succeed- 
ed ;  and  for  a  long  period  of  years,  from  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemies  to  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  capital  of  Egypt  was  the  link  of  connexion 
between  the  commerce  of  the  east  and  west.  The 
goods  and  other  articles  of  traffic  were  brought  up  the 
Red  Sea,  and  landed  at  one  of  three  different  pointa 
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W  these,  the  first  was  at  the  head  of  the 
golf  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  the  canal  of  Neco  com- 
menced, and  where  stood  the  citj  of  Arainoe  or  Cloo- 
patna  This  route,  however,  was  not  much  used,  on 
account  of  the  dangerous  navigation  of  the  higher  parts 
of  the  Red  Sea.  The  second  point  was  the  harbour 
of  Myos  Hotmns,  in  latitude  27°.  The  third  was 
Berenice,  south  of  Myos  Hormus,  in  latitude  23°  30'. 
What  the  ships  deposited  at  either  of  the  last  two 
places,  the  eararans  brought  to  Coptos  on  the  Nile, 
whence  they  were  conveyed  to  Alexandres  by  a  canal 
connecting  this  capital  with  the  Canopic  branch.  Be- 
tween Coptos  arid  Berenice  a  road  was  constructed  by 
l\olcmy  Philadelphia,  258  miles  in  length. .  Ptolemy, 
the  son  of  Lagus,  who  received  Egypt  in  the  general 
division,  improved  what  Alexander  had  begun.  On 
the  long,  narrow  island  of  Pharos,  which  is  very  near 
the  coast,  and  funned  a  port  with  a  double  entrance, 
i  magnificent  tower  of  white  marble  was  erected,  to 
serve  as  a  beacon  and  guide  for  navigators.  The  ar- 
rbttrrt  wax  Sostratus  of  Cnidus. — The  first  inhabi- 
tants of  Akxandrea  were  a  mixture  of  Egyptians  and 
Greets,  to  whom  must  be  added  numerous  colonies  of 
Jews,  transplanted  thither  in  336,  330,  and  313  B.C., 
to  increase  the  population  of  the  city.  It  was  they 
who  made  the  well-known  Greek  translation  of  tho 
Old  Testament,  under  the  name  of  Septuaginta  or 
the  Septuagint, — The  most  beautiful  part  of  the  city, 
near  the  great  harbour,  where  stood  the  royal  palaces, 
majniricently  built,  was  called  Bruckion.  There  was 
the  iarirp  and  splendid  edifice,  belonging  to  the  acad- 
emy and  Museum,  where  the  greater  portion  of  the 
royal  library  (400,000  volumes)  was  placed ;  the  rest, 
amounting  to  300.000,  were  in  the  Serapion,  or  temple 
of  Jupiter  Serapts.  The  larger  portion  was  burned 
during  the  siege  of  Alexandres  by  Julius  Caesar,  but 
wu  afterward  in  part  replaced  by  the  library  of  Per- 
gaaius,  which  Antony  presented  to  Cleopatra.  The 
Moseam,  where  many  scholars  lived  ana  were  sup- 
ported, ate  together,  studied,  and  instructed  others,  re- 
.mnieJ  unhurt  till  the  reign  of  Aureiian,  when  it  was 
destroyed  in  a  period  of  civil  commotion.  The  libra- 
ry in  the  Nerapioii  was  preserved  to  the  time  of  The- 
odosius  the  (treat.  He  caused  all  the  heathen  tem- 
ples throughout  the  Roman  empire  to  be  destroyed ; 
and  even  the  splendid  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis  was 
not  spared.  A  crowd  of  fanatic  Christians,  headed  by 
their  archbishop,  Theodosius,  stormed  and  destroyed  it. 
At  that  time,  the  library,  it  is  said,  was  partly  burned, 
partly  ilisptrsed ;  and  the  historian  Orosius,  towards 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  saw  only  the  empty 
*  fie  ires.  The  common  account,  therefore,  is  an  erro- 
neous one.  which  makes  the  library  in  question  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  at  the  command  of 
the  Calif  Omar,  A.D.  642,  and  to  have  furnished  fuel 
during  six  months  to  the  4000  baths  of  Alexandrea. 
This  narrative  rests  merely  on  the  authority  of  the 
historian  Ahulpharagius,  and  has  no  other  proof  at  all 
to  support  it  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause 
of  this  disastrous  event,  the  loss  resulting  to  science 
was  irreparable.  The  Alexandrean  library,  called  by 
Livy  '  RUfr*ntia  re  gum  curctque  egregmm  opus"  em- 
braced the  whole  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  of  which 
we  possess  but  simple  fragments.  —  In  the  divis- 
ion of  the  Roman  dominions,  Alexandres,  with  the 
rest  of  Egypt,  was  comprehended  in  the  Eastern  em- 
pin.  The  Arabs  possessed  themselves  of  it  in  640; 
the  Calif  MotawakeL,  in  845,  restored  the  library  and 
academy ;  but  the  Turks  took  the  city  in  868.  and  it 
more  and  more,  retaining,  however,  a  flour- 
eommeree,  until,  as  has  already  been  remarked, 
the  Portuguese,  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century, 
diseoveard  a  way  to  the  East  Indies  by  sea. — The 
city,  called  in  Turkish  Scandtrta,  does  not 
the  site  of  the  old  town,  of  which  nothing  re- 
except  a  portico  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gate  lead- 


ing to  Rosetta,  the  southwestern  amphitheatre,  the 
\  obelisk,  or  needle  of  Cleopatra,  and  Pompey's  pillar, 
88  feet  6  inches  high,  which,  according  to  an  English 
writer  ( Waipole'a  Collection,  vol.  1,  p.  380),  was  erect- 
ed by  Pompeius,  governor  of  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  in 
honour  of  the  Emperor  Dioclcsian.  The  equestrian 
statue  on  the  top  is  no  longer  standing.  (Mannert, 
10,  pt.  1,  p.  611,  teqq. — Encyclop.  Amene.,  vol.  1,  p. 
162,  neqq .) — II.  A  city  of  Sogdiana,  on  the  river  lax- 
artes,  to  the  east  of  CyropoTia.  It  was  founded  by 
Alexander  on  the  farthest  limits  of  his  Scythian  expe- 
dition, and  hence  it  was  also  called  Alexandreschata 
('AXe^avipeoxara,  i.  e.,  'KXe^dvUpeia  iaxarjj  •  Alex- 
andrea Ultima). — 111.  A  city  of  Arachosia,  near  the 
confines  of  India;  now  Scanderie  of  Arokhage,  or 
Vatkcnd. — IV.  A  city  of  India,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Indus  and  Acesines ;  now,  according  to  some,  Lahor, 
but,  according  to  others,  Veh. — V.  A  city  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  range  of  Paropamisus,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Co  as. — VI.  A  city  of  Aria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Arms ;  now  Corra.— -VII.  A  city  of  Carmania,  near 
Nabis. — VIII.  A  city  of  Gedrosia ;  now  Hormoz,  or 
'  Houz. — There  were  several  other  cities  of  the  same 
name,  called  after  Alexander,  though  not  founded  by 
him.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing— IX.  Troas  (' A'Atfavdpfta  $  Tpuoc),  a  city  on 
the  western  coast  of  Mysia,  above  the  promontory  of 
Lee  turn.  It  was  mora  commonly  called  Alexandrea ; 
sometimes,  however,  Troas.  (Act.  Apost ,  16, 8. — Itin. 
Ant.,  p.  334.)  The  place  owed  its  origin  to  Anti- 
gonus,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Antigonia  Troas.  Af- 
ter the  fall  of  Antigonus,  the  appellation  was  changed 
to  Alexandrea  Troas  by  Lystmachus,  in  honour  of 
Alexander.  Antigonus  had  already  increased  its  pop- 
ulation by  sending  thither  the  inhabitants  of  Cebrene, 
Neandria,  and  other  towns ;  and  it  received  a  farther 
increase  under  Lystmachus.  Under  the  Romans  it 
acquired  still  greater  prosperity,  and  became  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  of  their  Asiatic  colonies.  (Strab., 
593. — Pliny,  5,  30.)  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  it 
is  simply  called  Troas,  and  it  was  from  its  port  that 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke  set  sail  for  Macedonia  (16, 
1 1).  We  are  informed  by  Suetonius  ( Vtt.  Cat.,  79), 
that  Julius  Cesar  once  had  it  in  contemplation  to 
transfer  the  seat  of  empire  to  this  quarter ;  a  plan  far 
from  happy,  since  the  port  was  not  large,  and  the  fer- 
tility of  the  surrounding  country  not  at  all  such  as  to 


warrant  the  attempt.  The  same  idea,  However,  is 
said  to  have  been  entertained  by  Augustus.  (Faber, 
Eput.,  2,  43. — Compare  the  commentators  on  Ho- 
race, Od.,  3,  3.)  In  a  later  age,  Constantine  actually 
commenced  building  a  now  capital  here,  but  the  su- 
perior situation  of  Byzantium  soon  induced  him  to 
ting.    (Zosimus,  2,  30,  p.  151, 


abandon  the  undertak 


srqq.,  ed.  Rcitemner.  —  Compare  Zotuxrat,  13,  3.) 
Augustus,  when  he  gave  over  the  design  just  alluded 
to,  still  sent  a  Roman  colony  to  this  place,  and  hence 
the  language  used  by  Strabo  (13,  p.  594,  ed.  Casaub.), 
vvv  6i  nal  'Popaiuv  dvoiKiav  oiitKTai.  (Compare 
Plm.,  6,  30.— Cams,  in  Ug.  7,  dig.  <U  Cent.)  The 
ruins  of  this  city  are  called  by  the  Turks  Eski  (Old) 
Stambovd.  (Mannert,  6,  pt.  3,  p.  473,  seqq. — X.  Ad 
Issum  (xard  'laoov),  a  city  of  Syria,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Sinus  Issicus,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Issus 
in  Cilicia.  The  founder  is  unknown.  The  Itin. 
Hieros.  (p.  680)  gives  it  the  name  of  Alexandrea  Sea- 
biota.  (Compare  CAron.  Alexandr.,  p.  170,  where  the 
appellation  is  given  as  Gabiosa)  The  modem  Scan- 
deroon,  or  Alexandretta,  occupies  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient city. 

Alexandria  oltTma.    Vid.  Alexandrea  II. 

Amexandki  arjk,  according  to  some,  the  limits  of 
Alexander's  victories  near  the  Tanais.  This,  however, 
is  all  a  mere  fiible  of  the  ancients,  who  made  Alexan- 
der to  have  crossed  the  Tanais,  and  approached  what 
they  considered  the  limits  of  the  world  in  that  quarter. 

Ill 
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'  ALEXANDRINA  schola. 

[Mannert,  4,  p.  159  and  256.)  For  the  true  Alexan- 
dri  Are,  vul.  Hyphasis. 

Alexandri  castra  (7  'AAffuvdpov  irape/tteXi}),  a 
place  in  Marmarica,  at  the  Oasis  of  Amnion,  where 
the  Macedonian  forces  were  encamped  while  Alexan- 
der was  consulting  the  oracle.  (Ftol.) 

Alexandri  insula,  an  island  in  the  Sinus  Persi- 
cus,  on  the  Persian  coast.  .  (Ptol.—Pltn.,  6, 25.) 

Alrxandri  portds,  a  harbour  of  Gedrosia,  where 
the  fleet  of  Nearchus  was  detained  four  weeks  by  ad- 
verse winds.  {Arrian,  Indtc.,  22.)  It  was  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Eirus  Promontorium,  or  Cape 
Monze.  (Compare  Vincents  Commerce  of  the  An- 
cients, vol.  I,  p.  197.) 

Alexandrine  aqua,  baths  in  Rome,  built  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander  Severus. 

AlkxandrTna  schola.  When  the  flourishing  pe- 
riod of  Greek  poetry  was  past,  study  was  called  in  to 
supply  what  nature  no  longer  furnished.  Alexandrea 
in  Egypt  was  made  the  seat  of  learning  by  the  Ptole- 
mies, admirers  of  the  arts,  whence  this  age  of  liter- 
ature took  the  name  of  the  Alexandrean.  Ptolemy 
Pbiladelphus  founded  the  famous  library  of  Alexan- 
drea, the  largest  and  most  valuable  one  of  antiquity, 
which  attracted  many  scholars  from  all  countries  ;  and 
also  the  Museum,  which  may  justly  be  considered  the 
first  academy  of  sciences  and  arts.  ( Vti.  Alexandrea.) 
The  grammarians  and  poets  are  the  most  important 
among  the  scholars  of  Alexandres.  These  gramma- 
rians were  philologists  and  literati,  who  explained 
things  as  well  as  words,  and  may  be  considered  a  kind 
of  encyclopedists.  Such  were  Zenodotus  the  Ephe- 
sian,  who  established  the  first  grammar-school  in  Alex- 
andrea, Eratosthenes  of  Cyrenc,  Aristdphancs  of  By- 
zantium, Aristarchus  of  Samothrace,  Crates  of  M alius, 
Dionysius  the  Thracian,  Apollonius  the  Sophist,  and 
Zoilus.  Their  merit  is  to  have  collected,  examined, 
reviewed,  and  preserved  the  existing  monuments  of 
intellectual  culture.  To  them  we  are  indebted  for 
what  is  called  the  Alexandrean  Canon,  a  list  of  the 
authors  whose  works  were  to  be  regarded  as  models 
in  the  respective  departments  of  Grecian  literature. 
The  names  composing  this  Canon,  with  some  remarks 
upon  its  claims  to  attention,  will  be  given  at  the  close 
of  the  present  article. — To  the  poets  of  the  Alexan- 
drean age  belong  Apollonius  the  Khodian,  Lyco- 
phron,  A  rat  us,  Nicander,  Euphorion,  Caliimachus, 
Theocritus,  Philetas,  Phanoclcs,  Timon  the  Phhaaian, 
Scymnus,  Dionysius,  and  seven  tragic  poets,  who  were 
called  the  Alexandrean  Pleiades.  The  Alexandrean 
age  of  literature  differed  entirely,  in  spirit  and  charac- 
ter, from  the  one  that  preceded.  Great  attention  was 
paid  to  the  study  of  language ;  correctness,  purity, 
and  elegance  were  cultivated ;  and  several  writers  of 
this  period  excel  in  these  respects.  But  that  which 
no  study  can  give,  the  spirit  which  filled  the  earlier 
poetry  of  the  Greeks,  is  not  to  be  found  in  most  of 
their  works.  Greater  art  in  composition  took  its 
place ;  criticism  was  now  to  perform  what  genius  had 
accomplished  before.  But  this  was  impossible.  Ge- 
nius was  the  gift  of  only  a  few,  and  tttcy  soared  far 
above  their  contemporaries.  The  rest  did  what  may 
be  done  by  criticism  and  study ;  but  their  works  are 
tame,  without  soul  and  life,  and  those  of  their  disci- 
pies,  of  course,  still  more  so.  Perceiving  the  want  of 
originality,  but  appreciating  its  value,  and  striving  af- 
ter it,  they  arrived  the  sooner  at  the  point  where  poe- 
try is  lost.  Their  criticism  degenerated  into  a  dispo- 
sition to  find  lault,  and  their  art  into  subtil ty.  They 
seized  on  what  was  strange  and  new,  and  endeavoured 
to  adorn  it  with  learning  The  larger  part  of  the  Al- 
ex  amir  ran  s,  commonly  grammarians  and  poets  at  the 
same  time,  are  stiff  and  laborious  versifiers,  without 
genius. — Besides  the  Alexandrean  school  of  poetry, 
one  of  philosophy  is  also  spoken  of,  but  the  expres- 
sion is  not  to  be  understood  too  strictly.  Their  dis- 
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tinguishing  character  arises  from  this  circumstance, 
that,  in  Alexandrea,  the  eastern  and  western  philoso- 
phy met,  and  an  effort  took  place  to  unite  the  two 
systems ;  for  which  reason  the  Alexandrean  philoso- 
phers have  often  been  called  Eclectics.  This  name, 
however,  is  not  applicable  to  all.  The  new  Platon- 
ists  form  a  distinguished  series  of  philosophers,  who, 
renouncing  the  skepticism  of  the  New  Academy,  en- 
deavoured to  reconcile  the  philosophy  of  Plato  with 
that  of  the  East  The  Jew  Philo,  of  Alexandrea,  bo- 
longs  to  the  earlier  New  Platonic ts.  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle were  diligently  interpreted  and  compared  in  the 
1st  and  2d  centuries  after  Christ.  Amroonius  the 
Peripatetic  belongs  here,  the  teacher  of  Plutarch. 
But  the  real  New  Platonic  school  of  Alexandrea  was 
established  at  the  close  of  the  2d  century  after  Christ 
by  Ammonius  of  Alexandrea  (about  193  A.D.),  whose 
disciples  were  Plotinus  and  Origen.  Being  for  the 
most  part  Orientals,  formed  by  the  study  of  Greek  learn- 
ing, their  writings  are  strikingly  characterized,  e.g., 
those  of  Ammonius  Saccas,  Plotinus,  Iamblicus,  Por- 
phyria, by  a  strange  mixture  of  Asiatic  and  European 
elements,  which  had  become  amalgamated  in  Alexan- 
drea, owing  to  the  mingling  of  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern race  in  its  population,  sb  well  as  to  its  situation 
and  commercial  intercourse.  Their  philosophy  had  a 
great  influence  on  the  manner  in  which  Christianity 
was  received  and  taught  in  Egypt.  The  principal 
Gnostic  systems  had  their  origin  in  Alexandrea.  The 
leading  teachers  of  the  Christian  catechetical  schools, 
which  had  risen  and  flourished  together  with  the  ec- 
lectic philosophy,  bad  imbibed  the  spirit  of  this  phi- 
losophy. The  most  violent  religious  controversies 
disturbed  the  Alexandrean  church,  until  the  orthodox 
tenets  were, established  in  it  by  Aihanasius  in  the  con- 
troversy with  the  Ariana. — Among  the  scholars  at 
Alexandrea  are  to  be  found  great  mathematicians,  as 
Euclid,  the  father  of  scientific  geometry  ;  Apollonius 
of  Perga  in  Pamphy  lia,  whose  work  on  Conic  Sections 
still  exists  ;  Nicomachus,  the  first  scientific  arithmeti- 
cian :  astronomers,  who  employed  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics for  marking  the  northern  hemisphere,  and 
fixed  the  images  and  names  (still  in  use)  of  the  con- 
stellations; who  left  astronomical  writings  (e.  g.,  the 
Phenomena  of  Aratus,  a  didactic  poem,  the  Spltertca 
of  Menelaus,  the  astronomical  works  of  Eratosthenes, 
and  especially  the  Magna  Syntaxu  of  the  geographer 
Ptolemy),  and  mode  improvements  in  the  theory  of  the 
calendar,  which  were  afterward  adopted  into  the  Ju- 
lian calendar:  natural  philosophers,  anatomists,  as 
Herophilu8  and  Erasistratus :  physicians  and  surgeons, 
as  Demosthenes  Philaletbes,  who  wrote  the  first  work 
on  diseases  of  the  eyo  ;  Zopyrus  and  Cratevas,  who 
improved  the  art  of  pharmacy  and  invented  antidotes : 
instructers  in  the  art  of  medicine,  to  whom  Asclepia- 
des,  Soranus,  and  Galen  owed  their  education  :  medi- 
cal theorists  and  empirics,  of  the  sect  founded  by 
Philirus.  All  these  belonged  to  the  numerous  asso- 
ciations of  scholars  continuing  under  the  Roman  do- 
minion, and  favoured  by  the  Roman  emperors,  which 
rendered  Alexandrea  one  of  the  most  renowned  and 
influential  seats  of  science  in  antiquity. — The  best 
work  on  the  learning  of  Alexandrea  is  the  prize-essay 
of  Jacob  Matter ;  Essai  Historique  rur  I'EcoU  d"Al- 
ezandric,  Paris,  1819,  2  vols.  (Eneyclop.  Americ., 
vol.  1,  p.  164,  seqq.) —  We  alluded,  near  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  article,  to  the  literary  Canen, 
settled  by  the  grammarians  of  Alexandrea.  We  will 
now  proceed  to  give  its  details,  after  some  prefatory 
remarks  respecting  its  merits.  The  canon  of  classical 
authors,  as  it  has  uecn  called,  was  arranged  by  Aris- 
tophanes of  Byzantium,  curator  of  the  Alexandrean 
library,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  ;  and  his 
celebrated  disciple  Aristarchus.  The  daily  increasing 
multitude  of  books  of  every  kind  had  now  become  so 
grout,  that  there  was  no  expression,  however  faulty. 
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hi  which  precedent  might  not  be  found ;  and  ai  there 
were  far  more  bad  than  good  writers,  the  authority 
inJ  weight  of  numbers  was  likely  to  prevail ,  and  the 
language,  consequently,  to  grow  more  and  more  cor- 
rupt.   It  »i*  thought  necessary,  therefore,  to  draw  a 
line  between  those  classic  writers,  to  whoae  authority 
an  appeal  in  matter  of  language  might  be  made,  and 
the  common  herd  of  inferior  authors.    In  the  most  cul- 
tivated modern  tongues,  it  seems  to  have  been  found 
expedient  to  erect  some  such  barrier  against  the  in- 
ronis  of  corruption ;  and  to  this  preservative  caution 
are  we  indebted  for  the  vocabulary  of  the  Academi- 
cians deJia  Cmsca.  and  the  list  of  authors  therein  cited 
as  affording  "lesti  dt  lingua."    To  this  we  owe  the 
Dictionaries  of  the  Royal  Academies  of  France  and 
Spain,  of  their  respective  languages  ;  and  Johnson's 
Dictionary  of  our  own.    But,  as  for  the  example  first 
set  in  this  gutter  by  the  Alexandiean  critics*  its  effects 
upon  their  own  literature  have  heen  of  a  doubtful  na- 
ture   in  so  for  as  the  canon  has  contributed  to  pre- 
serve to  os  some  of  the  best  authors  included  in  it,  we 
cannot  but  rejoice.    On  the  other  band,  there  is  rea- 
son to  bebere,  that  the  comparative  neglect  into  winch 
loose  not  received  into  it  were  sure  to  fall,  has  been 
the  occasion  of  the  loss  of  a  vast  number  of  writers, 
who  would  have  been,  if  not  for  their  language,  yet  for 
their  matter,  very  precious ;  and  who,  perhaps,  in  many 
cases,  were  not  easily  to  be  distinguished,  even  on  the 
score  of  style,  from  those  that  were  preferred.  (Moore's 
Lecture*,  p.  55,  seqq.)   The  details  of  the  canon  are 
as  follows:  I.  Eptc  Poets.    Homer.  Hesiod,  Pisan- 
der,  Panyasis,  Antitnaehus.     3.  Iambic  Poets.  Ar- 
clulochus.  Sinvinides,  Hipponax.    3.  Lyric  Poets. 
Alcna\n.  Alcxu*,  Jvippbo,  Stesichorus,  Pindar,  Bac- 
chylides,  Ibycus,  Anacreon,  Simonides.    4.  Elegiac 
Poets.    Calunus,  Mimnermus,  Philetas,  Callimachus. 
5.  Tragu  Potts.    (First  Class)  :  jEschylus,  Sopho- 
cles,    implies,  Jon.  Actus  us,  Agathon.  (Second 
Class,  or  Tragic  Pleiades) :  Alexander  the  i£tolian, 
Phitiscus  of  Corcyra,  Sositbeus.  Homer  the  younger, 
.Eaalides,  Sostphanes  or  Soaiclcs,  Lycopbron.  6. 
C«suc  Poets.   (Old  Comedy  \ :  Epicharmus,  Cratinus, 
Capobs,  Aristophanes,  Pherec  rates,  Plato.  (Miildlo 
Caaudy) :  Anti  phones,  Alexis.    (New  Comedy) :  Mc- 
nander.  Philippides,  Diphilus.  Philemon,  Apollodorus. 
?•  Htstoruuu.    Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon. 
Theopompus,  Ephorus,  Philistus,  Anaximencs,  Cal- 
itstbenes.    8.  Orators.    (The  ten  Attic  Orators) : 
Antiphon.  Andocides,  Lysias,  Isocrates,  Isbub,  JEh- 
chines,  Lycargus,  Demosthenes.  Hyperides,  Dinar- 
chus.  9.  Pkilosofkcn.   Plato,  Xenophon,  /Eschines, 
Aristotle,  The  iphrastus.    10.  Poetic  Pleiades.  (Sev- 
en poets  of  the  same  epoch  with  one  another) :  Apol- 
loaias  the  Rhodtao.  Aratus,  Philiscus,  Homer  the 
younger.  Lycopbron,  Nicandcr,  Theocritus.  (SchoU, 
Hut.  Lit  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  186,  seqq.) 

Aleiaxosopolis,  a  city  of  Parthia,  probably  east 
of  .Visca.  built  by  Alexander  tbe  Great.  (Pltn.,  6,  25.) 
Aleiarchps,  a  Greek  historian.   Vid.  Supplement. 
Alciic  ictis.  an  epithet  applied  to  various  deities, 
particularly  to  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Hercules,  &.c.  It  means 
"  *«  attrtrr  of  cvtt,"  and  is  derived  from  dAefu,  "  to 
or  "  xenrd  o/."  and  kokov,  "  evil."  Another 
Greek  term  of  the  same  import  is  uxorpoxcuoc,  and 
«nfogous  to  both  is  the  Latin  averruneus.  (Consult 
Fischer,  ad  Anstopk,  Plut.,  359.) 
AistiAs,  a  Greek  physician.    Vid.  Supplement. 
AixiTwrs,  a  native  of  Elis,  the  disciple  of  Eubuli- 
de*.  sai  «  member  of  the  Megaric  sect.    He  set  him- 
self m  array  against  almost  all  of  his  contemporaries 
that  were  m  any  way  distinguished  for  talent,  such  as 
A  ristotW.  Zeno,  Menedemus,  Stilpo.  and  tbe  historian 
Ephorus.  and  from  his  habit  of  finding  fault  with  others 
was  nicknamed  Elenxtnus  ('EXf y«tVof),  or  "  the  fault- 
txder  "    fa  particular,  ho  vented  the  most  calumni- 

Aristotle,  and  wrote  a  work 


containing  pretended  conversations  between  Philip 
and  Alexander  of  Macedon,  in  which  the  character  of 
the  Stagirite  was  very  rudely  assailed.  Full  of  vanity 
and  self-conceit,  he  retired  to  Olyinpia  for  the  purpose, 
as  he  gave  out,  of  establishing  a  sect  to  which  he 
wished  to  give  the  appellation  of  Olymptac ,  the  un- 
healthy state  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  its  deserted 
condition,  except  at  tbe  period  of  the  games,  caused 
his  disciples  to  abandon  him.  He  died  in  consequence 
of  being  wounded  in  the  foot  by  the  point  of  a  reed,  as 
he  was  bathing  in  the  Alphcus.  (Diog.  Lacrt.)  Alcx- 
iiius  and  his  preceptor  Eubulides  arc  only  known  as 
the  authors  of  certain  captious  questions  (u?.vra) 
which  they  levelled  at  their  antagonists.  (Dxog  Laert , 
2,  108,  seqq.—Cic  ,  Acad  ,  4,  29.) 

Alexion,  a  physician,  intimate  with  Cicero.  ( Cic, 
ad  Alt.,  13,  ep.  25.) 

Alexis,  I  a  comic  poet  of  Thurium,  uncle  on  the 
father's  side  to  Menander,  and  his  instructcr  in  the 
drama.  (Proleg.  Aristoph.,  p.  xxx  )  He  flourished 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and.  according  to 
Suidas,  wrote  245  pieces  for  the  stage  (idiAa;r  ipuuara 
ofif).  Athencus  calls  him  6  xapteic,  "  the  gracefully 
sportive"  and  the  extracts  which  ho  as  well  as  Sto- 
beus  give  from  the  productions  of  the  poet  appear  to 
justify  the  appellation.  If  he  did  not  invent  the  char- 
acter of  the  parasite,  he  at  least  introduced  it  more 
frequently  into  his  comedies,  or  portrayed  it  more  suc- 
cessfully than  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  titles  of 
several  of  his  pieces  have  been  preserved,  besides  the 
extracts  which  are  given  by  Athensua  and  Stobcus. 
(Athen.,  2,  59,  f.—Schieagh.  ad  A  then..  I.  c.)  Th? 
remains  of  this  poet  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  Ex~ 
cerptaex  Trag.  et  Comocd.  Gr.  of  Grotius,  Paris,  1026. 
4to. — II.  An  artist  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the 
pupils  of  Polyclelus,  but  without  any  statement  of  his 
country  or  the  works  which  he  executed.  (Pltn., 
34,  8.) 

AlfSnctb,  or  Publics  Alfenub  Varcb,  a  barber  of 
Cremona,  who,  growing  out  of  consist  with  his  line  of 
business,  quitted  it  and  came  to  Rome.  Here  he  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  Scrvius  Sulpicius,  a  celebrated 
lawyer  of  the  day,  and  made  so  great  proficiency  in  his 
studies  as  to  become  eventually  the  ablest  lawyer  of 
his  time.  His  name  often  occurs  in  the  Pandects. 
He  was  advanced  to  some  of  the  highest  offices  in  the 
empire,  and  was  at  last  made  consul,  A  U.C  755. 
(Compare  the  commentators  on  Horace,  Scrm.,  1,  3 
130.)  In  some  editions  of  Horace,  Alfenus  is  styled 
Sutor,  "  a  shoemaker."  Bentley,  however,  on  the  au- 
thority of  two  MSS.,  one  of  them  a  MS.  copy  of  Acron. 
changes  the  lection  to  tonsor,  "  a  barber."  His  cm 
endation  has  been  very  generally  adopted. 

AlqIovm,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  Via  Latina. 
situate  in  a  hollow  about  twelve  miles  from  Rome. 
Antiquaries  seem  to  agree  in  fixing  its  position  at 
I'Ostena  deWAglw.  (Holstetn,  Adnot ,  p.  158. — 
Vulp.  Lai.  Vet.,  15,  1,  p.  248— A'i%,  Vtag.  Antiq., 
vol.  2,  p.  62.) 

Algidus,  a  chain  of  mountains  in  Latium,  stretching 
from  tbe  rear  of  the  Alban  Mount,  and  running  parallel 
to  tho  Tusculan  Hills,  being  separated  from  them  by 
the  valley  along  which  ran  the  Via  Latina.  Tho  neigh- 
bourhood is  remarkable  for  the  numberless  conflicts 
between  the  Roman  armies*  and  their  unwearied  an- 
tagonists tho  iEqui  and  Volsci.  Mount  Algidus,  in 
fact,  was  advantageously  placed  for  making  inroads  on 
the  Roman  territory,  either  by  the  Via  I<atina  or  the 
Via  Lavicana.  The  woods  of  the  bleak  Algidus  are 
a  favourite  theme  with  Horace.  (Od.,  1,  21.  6. — 3, 
23,  9. — 4.  4,  68. — Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2.  p. 
48.)  This  mountainous  range  was  sacred  to  Diana 
(Hot.,  Cam.  Sac.,  69)  and  to  Fortune.  ( Lir.,  21,  62.) 

Aliacmon.    Vid.  Haliacmon. 

Aluitvs.  .  Virf.  Haliartus. 

Aliknus  C.ta  isk.    Vid.  Caeeina. 
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Attmmri,  C,  a  Roman  historian,  who  flourished 
during  the  period  of  the  second  Punic  war,  of  which 
he  wrote  an  account  in  Greek.    He  was  the  author 
also  of  a  biographical  sketch,  in  Latin,  of  the  Sicilian 
rhetorician  Gorgias  of  Leontini,  and  of  a  work  De  Re 
Mtlttan.    This  last-mentioned  production  is  cited  by  [ 
Aulus  Gcllius,  and  is  acknowledged  by  Vegetius  as  | 
the  foundation  of  his  more  elaborate  commentaries  on  ! 
the  same  subject.    (Dunlop's  Roman  Lit ,  vol.  2,  p  I 
86,  in  notts.) 

Alinda,  a  city  of  Caria,  southeast  of  Stratonicea 
It  was  a  place  of  some  note  and  strength,  and  was  held  ! 
by  Ada,  queen  of  Caria,  at  the  time  that  Alexander  I 
undertook  the  siege  of  Halicarnaasus.  {Arrian,  Exp. 
Al .  1.  23  —  Strab.,  667.)  The  site  has  been  iden- 
tified by  many  antiquaries  with  the  modem  Moglah, 
the  principal  town  of  modern  Caria,  but  on  what  au- 
thority is  not  apparent.  Another  traveller,  from  the 
similarity  of  names,  places  it  at  Aletna,  between 
Moglah  and  T»hina.  (Rennell's  Geogr.  of  Western 
Ana,  vol.  2,  p.  53—  Cramer's  Asm  Mtnor,  vol.  2, 
p  208.) 

Aupiers.    Vid.  Alypius. 

AurrothTws.    Vid.  Halirrothius. 

Allectub,  a  praetorian  prefect,  who  stew  Carausius 
in  Britain,  and  took  possession  of  his  throne,  holding 
it  for  three  years,  from  294  to  297  A.D.  He  was  at 
last  defeated  and  slain  by  Asclepiodotus,  a  general  of 
Constantius  Chlorus,  who  landed  on  the  coast  of  the 
island  with  an  army.    (Aurcl.  Viet ,  39.) 

Alma,  a  river  of  Italy,  running  down,  according  to 
Livy,  from  the  mountains  of  Crustumium,  at  the 
eleventh  milestone,  and  flowing  into  the  Tiber.  It 
was  crossed  by  the  Via  Salarin,  about  four  miles  beyond 
the  modem  Marcigliano,  and  is  now  the  Aia.  Ciuve- 
rius  (llal.  Ant.,  vol.  1,  p.  707)  is  mistaken  when  he 
identities  the  Allia  with  the  Rio  di  Motto,  as  that  riv- 
ulet is  much  beyond  the  given  distance  from  Rome. 
(Ntbby,  delle  Vie  dagli  Antteki,  p.  87.)  On  its  banks 
the  Romans  wercsVefeated  by  the  Gauls  under  Bren- 
nus,  July  17th,  B.C.  387.  Forty  thousand  Romans 
were  cither  killed  or  put  to  flight.  Hence  in  the  Ro- 
man calendar.  "  Alliensis  dies"  was  marked  as  a  most 
unlucky  day.  (Liey,  5,  37.  —  Flonis,  1,  13.  —  Pint., 
Vit  Cam  )  The  true  name  of  the  river  is  Alia,  with 
the  first  vowel  short.  Our  mode  of  pronouncing  and 
writing  the  name  is  derived  from  the  poets,  who  length- 
ened the  initial  vowel  by  the  duplication  of  the  con- 
sonant (Niebuhr,  Roman  Hist.,  vol.  2,  p.  291,  Wal- 
ter's trans!.,  in  notis) 

Ali.ikni  forth     Vid.  Forum  II. 

Ai.i.iPi«,  a  town  of  Samnium,  northwest  of  the  Vul- 
turous, the  name  of  which  often  occurs  in  Livy.  It 
was  taken,  according  to  that  historian,  by  the  consul 
Pctilius,  A.U  C.  429 ;  and  again  by  Rutilius.  (Lit., 
8.  25  —  Id.,  9,  38.)  This  place  was  famous  for  the 
large-sized  drinking-cups  made  there.  (Horat.,  Serm., 
2.  8.  39.)  Tbe  ancient  site  is  occupied  by  the  modem 
AUife.  For  a  description  of  the  numerous  antiquities 
existing  at  Allifc,  consult  Trntta,  Diss,  sopr.  le  An- 
tich.  Ahf.    (Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p  233.) 

Allobrogeb.  a  people  of  Gallia,  between  the  Isara 
or  here,  and  the  Rhodanus  or  Rhone,  in  the  country 
answering  to  Dauphine,  Piedmont,  and  Savoy.  Their 
chief  city  was  Vienna,  new  Vienne,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhodanus,  thirteen  miles  below  Lugdunum  or 
Lyons.  They  were  finally  reduced  beneath  the  Roman 
power  by  Fabius  Maximus,  who  hence  was  honoured 
with  the  surname  of  Allobrogicus.  (For  the  particulars 
of  this  war.  consult  Thierry,  Histoire  des  Gattlois, 
vol.  2,  p.  168,  seqq.,  and  the  authorities  there  cited.) 
At  a  later  day  we  find  the  ambassadors  of  this  nation 
at  Rome,  tampered  with  by  Catiline,  but  eventually 
remaining  firm  in  their  allegiance.  (Sallust,  Cat.,  40, 
seqq. — Cie .,  in  Cat .  3,  3,  seqq.)  The  name  Allo- 
brogeb means  "  Highlanders,"  and  is  formed  from  Al, 
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"  high/'  and  Broga,  "  land."  (Adelung's  Mithridatcs, 
vol.  2,  p  50  ) 

AllocIus,  a  prince  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Spain,  whose 
affianced  bride  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  was  restored  to  him  uninjured  by  the  Ro- 
man commander ;  an  act  of  telecontrol  rendered  still 
more  illustrious  by  reason  of  the  surpassing  beauty  of 
the  maiden.    (Lit.,  26,  60.) 

A  mo.  a  small  river  near  Rome,  falling  into  the  Tiber. 
It  is  now  the  Daehia,  a  corruption  of  Aqua  d'Acio. 
At  the  junction  of  this  stream  with  the  Tiber,  the 
priests  of  Cybele,  every  year,  on  the  26th  March, 
washed  the  statue  and  sacred  things  of  tbe  goddess. 
Vid.  Lara.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  4,  337. — Luc  an,  1,  600. 
Compare  Vales,  et  Lindcnlr.,  ad  Amtntan.  MarceU., 
23.  3—  Liuan,  ea\  Cort.  et  Weber,  vol.  1,  p.  157, 
seqq  ) 

Aloa,  a  festival  at  Athens,  in  the  month  Poseidon  (a 
month  including  one  third  of  December  and  two  thirds 
of  January),  in  honour  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus.  These 
deities  were  propitiated  on  this  occasion,  as  by  their 
blessing  the  husbandmen  received  the  recompense  of 
their  toil  and  labour.  The  oblations,  therefore,  con- 
sisted of  nothing  but  the  productions  of  the  earth. 
Hence  Ceres  was  called  Alias  ('Aluuc),  Alois  ('A/w- 
<V),  and  EuaJosia  (EvaZvoia).  All  these  names  are  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  uXuc,  "«  threshing-floor."  Ac- 
cording to  Philochorus  (p.  86,  Fragm.),  the  Aloa  was  a 
united  festival  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  Ceres,  and  Pro- 
serpina. (Compare  Corstni,  Fast.  Alt.,  2,  p.  302.) 
We  have  written  'K'kuue,  &c,  with  the  lenis  in  place 
of  the  aspirate,  although  the  root  be  <IA«f.  The  Un- 
as pi  rated  form  is,  in  fact,  the  earlier  of  the  two,  and 
the  more  likely,  therefore,  to  lie  retained  as  a  religious 
appellation.  (Compare  the  remarks  of  Bergler,  ad  Al- 
eiphron,  1,  ep.  33.)  Reitz.  however,  favours  the  op- 
posite form,  though  less  correctly.  (Ad  Luc.,  Ihal. 
Meretr.,  I.)  Creuzer  gives  'A? eta  for  the  name  of  the 
festival,  as  we  have  done.    (Symbolik,  vol.  4.  p.  308.) 

Alokub,  I.  son  of  Apollo  and  Circe.  From  him, 
through  his  son  Epopeus,  was  descended  the  Marathon, 
after  whom  the  famous  plain  in  Attica  was  named. 
(Suid..  s.  v.  Uapaduv.)  Callimachus  applied  to  this 
same  Marathon,  son  of  Apollo,  the  epithets  of  iivy-pof, 
"all  humid,"  and  Iwipoc,  "dwelling  in  the  water'' 
(Suid.,  I.  e.),  a  remark  that  will  serve  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  explanation  given  by  Creuzer  to  the  fable 
of  the  Aloide.  Vid.  Aloidav — II.  Son  of  Neptune  and 
Iphimedia.  He  married  Ipbimedia,  the  daughter  of 
his  brother  Triops  ;  but  Iphimedia  having  a  stronger 
attachment  for  Neptune  than  for  her  own  husband,  be- 
came by  the  former  the  mother  of  two  sens,  Otus  and 
Ephialtes,  whom  Aloeus,  however,  brought  up  as  his) 
own  (Homer  makes  them  to  have  been  nurtured  by 
Earth),  and  who  were  hence  called  AUttda.  Viu. 
Aloidsj.    (Horn.,  Od.,  11,  304,  seqq.) 

AloTpjC  ('AZutio'ai),  sons  of  Aloeus  in  name,  but 
in  reality  the  offspring  of  Neptune  and  Iphimedia. 
(Vid.  Aloeus  II.)  They  were  two  in  number,  Otus 
and  Ephialtes,  and,  according  to  Homer  (Od.,  11,310, 
seqq.),  were,  in  their  ninth  year,  nine  cubits  in  width 
and  nine  fathoms  in  height.  At  this  early  age,  they 
undertook  to  make  war  upon  heaven,  with  the  intention 
of  dethroning  Jupiter ;  and,  in  order  to  reach  the  heav- 


ens, they  strove  to  place  Mount  Ossa  upon  Olympt 
and  Pelion  upon  Obsb  ;  but  they  were  destroyed  by 
Apollo  before,  to  use  the  graphic  language  of  Homer, 
"  the  down  had  bloomed  beneath  their  temples,  and 
had  thickly  covered  their  chin  with  a  well-flowering^ 
beard."    According  to  the  animated  narrative  of  the 
same  bard,  they  would  have  accomplished  their  object, 
had  they  made  the  attempt,  not  in  childhood,  but  after 
having  "  reached  the  measure  of  youth."    (Od.,  I.  c.  "> 
Such  is  the  Homeric  legend  respecting  the  Aloida?,  ae 
given  in  the  Odyssey.    In  the  Iliad  (5,  385)  they  arc 
said  to  have  bound  Mars,  and  kept  him  captive  for  the 
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■pace  of  thirteen  months,  until  Mercury  "stole  him 
away"  (itixke^ev).     Later  writers  add,  of  course, 
©any  other  pirticuhirs     Apollodorua  makes  EphialtcB 
to  have  aspired  to  a  onion  with  Juno,  and  Otus  with 
Diana.   (Compare  Aonnus,  Jhonyt.,  48,  408.  —  Hy- 
gi*.,  Fai ,  88. )    He  farther  states,  that  Diana  effected 
their  destruction  in  the  island  of  Naxos.    She  changed 
herself,  it  seems,  into  a  hind,  and  bounded  between 
the  two  brothers,  who,  in  their  eagerness  each  to  slay 
the  animal,  pierced  one  another  with  their  weapons 
(<y  iavrvic  ixovrioav).     Diodorus  Siculus  (5,  51) 
gives  ao  historical  air  to  the  narrative,  making  the  two 
brothers  to  have  held  sway  in  Naxos,  and  to  have  fallen 
in  a  quarrel  by  each  other's  hand.    (Compare  Pmd., 
Pytk,  4, 88,  ed.  Bdekh,  and  the  scholiast,  ad  toe.)  Vir- 
gil assigns  the  Alotdae  a  place  of  punishment  in  Tarta- 
rus(.E*-,  8. 588),  and  some  of  the  ancient  fabulists  make 
them  to  hare  been  hurled  thither  by  Jupiter,  others  by 
Apollo.    So  in  the  Odyssey  (/.  e.)  they  are  spoken  of 
as  inhabiting  the  lower  world,  though  no  reason  is  as- 
fifned  by  the  poet  for  their  being  there,  except  what 
we  may  infer  from  the  legend  itself,  that  they  were  cut 
off  in  early  life,  lest,  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  attain 
their  fall  growth,  they  might  have  obtained  the  empire 
of  the  skies.    (Heyne,  ad  ApoUod.,  I.  e.)  Pausanias 
nukes  the  Aloidir  to  have  founded  A  sera  in  Bmotia, 
and  to  have  been  the  first  that  sacrificed  to  the  Muses 
on  Mount  Helicon  (9,  39).    Muller  regards  the  Aloidsj 
as  the  mythic  leaders  of  the  old  Tbracian  colonies,  he- 
roes by  land  and  sea.     They  appear  in  Pieria  (at 
Aloium,  near  Tempe)  and  at  Mount  Helicon,  and  in 
both  quarters  have  reference  to  the  digging  of  canals 
and  the  draining  of  mountain-dales.    (Orehomenus.  p. 
387.)    Creuxer,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  in  the  fable 
of  the  Alotda?  a  figurative  allusion  to  a  contest,  as  it 
were,  between  the  water  and  the  land.    A  locus  is 
"  the  max  of  the  tkrethmg-fioor"  (uAuc),  whose  efforts 
are  alf  useless  on  account  of  the  infidelity  of  his  spouse 
(the  Earth,  "  the  very  wise  one,"  l6i  and  fa/doc).  She 
unites  against  him  with  Neptune,  and  the  sea  there- 
upon begets  the  mighty  energies  of  the  tempests  (Otus 
and  Ephiahea),  which  darken  the  day  ('Uror,  from 
ii-ritc, "  the  koiiud  oieA"  the  bird  of  night),  which  brood 
heanhr  over  the  earth,  and  cause  the  waves  of  ocean 
to  leap  and  dash  upon  the  cultivated  regions  along  the 
shore  ('EttaAnyc,  from  Frri,  and  aXXofiai,  "  to  leap"  as 
indicating  "the  one  that  attacks"  or  "leaps  upon," 
the  spirit  that  oppresses  and  torments,  "  the  night- 
mare")   At  last  the  god  of  day  (Apollo)  comes  forth, 
an.J  the  storm  ceases,  first  along  the  mountain-tops, 
and  at  hvst  even  on  the  shore.    ( Creuzer,  Symboitlc, 
vol.  2.  p  386. )   If  we  adopt  the  other  version  of  the 
fabfe,  that  the  Aloide  were  destroyed  by  Diana,  the 
storm  will  then  be  hushed  by  the  influence  and  chang- 
ing of  the  moon. 

Aloicm,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  near  Tempe.  (Steph. 
Byz.,  t.  r.  *A2u<ov.) 

Alotk.  I.  daughter  of  Cercyon,  king  of  Eleusis,  and 
mother  of  Hippothoon  by  Neptune.  She  was  put  to 
iesth  by  her  father,  and  her  tomb  is  spoken  of  by  Pau- 
sania*  ( I ,  89).  Hyginus  says  that  Neptune,  not  being 
»We  to  save  her  life,  changed  her  corpse  into  a  fountain 
[  Fih .  187).  The  son,  on  having  been  exposed  by  or- 
arr  of  its  mother,  was  at  first  suckled  by  a  mare  (Jrrrror), 
wbence  his  name  Hippothoon  ;  and  was  afterward  ta- 
a»o  care  of  and  brought  up  by  some  shepherds.  When 
he  hud  attained  to  manhood,  he  was  placed  on  his  grand- 
faxber's  throne  by  Theseus,  who  had  slain  Cercyon. 
iP«ktm..  I,  5.  et  39  —  Hygin..  I.  r)— II.  A  town  of 
Ta~**aW,  situate,  according  to  Steph.  Byz.  (J.  v.  'AA&- 
rap).  between  Larissa  Crcmaste  and  Echinus.  (Com- 
pare Strain,  432. — Pomp.  Mel.,  2,  3.)  It  is  probably 
;  with  the  Alitrope  noticed  by  Scylax  (p  24),  and 
ts  name  on  the  shore  of  the  Melian  Gulf,  be- 
\em  Matall* — III.  A  town  of  the  Locri  Ozols,  ac- 
ta Strabo  (427).    It  is,  perhaps,  no  other  than 


the  Olpc  of  Thucydides  (3,  101).— IV.  A  town  of  the 
Locri  Opuntii,  above  Daphnus.  It  was  here  that,  ac- 
cording to  Thucydides,  the  Athenian*  obtained  some 
advantages  over  the  I<ocrians  in  a  descent  they  made 
on  this  coast  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  ( Thueyd., 
2,  26.) 

Alopkck,  I.  an  island  in  the  PafotMeotis,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tanais.  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  call  it  Alo- 
pecia ('AXuirexla)',  but  Pliny  (4.  26)  names  it  Alopece. 
—  II.  An  island  in  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  near 
Panticapmum.  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  {de  adm. 
trap.,  e.  42)  calls  it  Atech  CArix). — Hi.  A  borough  of 
Attica,  north  of  Hymettus.  and  near  the  Cynosarges, 
consequently  close  to  Athens.  According  to  Herodo- 
tus (5,  63),  it  contained  the  tomb  of  Anchimolius,  a 
Spartan  chief,  who  mil  in  the  first  expedition  underta- 
ken by  the  Spartans  to  expel  the  Pisistrstidn.  Ac- 
cording to  iEschincs  (tn  Tmarck.,?.  119),  it  was  not 
more  than  eleven  or  twelve  stadia  from  the  walls  of  the 
city.  This  was  the  borough  or  dermis  of  Socrates  and 
Aristides.  It  was  enrolled  in  the  tribe  Antiochis. 
(Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  'AA&iirrTcn.)  Chandler  thought  that 
he  passed  some  vestiges  belonging  to  it  in  his  journey 
from  Athens  to  Hymettus.    {Travel*,  vol.  2,  c.  30.) 

ALOpBcoxxf  sns,  a  town  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Thracian  Chersonese.  It  was  an  yEolian  colony,  ac- 
cording to  Scymnus  (e.  705),  and  it  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Chersonese  by  Demosthenes 
(de  Cor.,  p.  256).  It  was  taken  by  Philip,  king  of 
Macedon,  towards  the  commencement  of  his  wars  with 
the  Romans  (Lie.,  31,  16).  According  to  Alhencus 
(2,  60),  truffles  of  excellent  quality  grew  near  it.  The 
site  of  the  ancient  town  still  retains  the  name  ofAkxi. 
(Manncrt,  7,  p.  197.) 

At.os,  or  Ha los,  I.  a  city  in  Thessaly,  situate  near 
the  sea,  on  the  river  Amphrysus.  It  was  founded  by 
Athamas,  whose  memory  was  here  held  in  the  highest 
veneration.  (Strah.,  432.  —  Herodot.,  7,  197.)  This 
place  was  called  the  "  Phthiotic"  or  "  Achaean"  Alos, 
to  distinguish  it  from  another  city  of  the  same  nruns 
among  the  I<ocri. — II.  A  city  of  the  Locri  Opuntii. 

Alpkwcs,  a  town  of  the  Ix>cri  Epicnemidii.  south  of 
Thermopylae,  whence,  as  Herodotus  (7,  229)  informs 
us,  Leonidas  and  his  little  band  drew  their  supplies.  It 
is  also  called  Alpeni  ('AXirvvot).  This  is  probably  the 
same  town  which  -Machines  names  Alponus,  since  ho 
describes  it  as  being  close  to  Thermopylae  (Msch., 
de  Fait.  Leg.,  p.  46.) 

Alpes,  a  chain  of  mountains,  separating  Italia  from 
Gallia,  Helvetia,  and  German  ia  Their  name  is  de- 
rived from  their  height,  Alp  being  the  old  Celtic  ap- 
pellation for  a  lofty  mountain.  (Adelung,  Mithndate*, 
vol.  2,  p.  42. — Compare  remarks  under  the  article  Al- 
bion II.)  They  extend  from  the  Sinus  Flanaticus,  or 
Gulf  of  Carturo,  at  the  top  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  and 
the  sources  of  the  river  Colapis,  or  Kulpe.  to  Vada 
Sabatia,  or  Savona,  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  The  whole 
extent,  which  is  in  a  crescent  form,  Livy  makes  only 
250  miles,  Pliny  700  mi|ra.  The  true  amount  is  near- 
ly 600  British  miles.  They  have  been  divided  by  both 
ancient  and  modem  geographers  into  various  portions, 
of  which  the  principal  are,  1.  The  Maritime  Alps  (Al- 
pes  Maritims),  beginning  from  the  environs  of  Nice 
(Nicca),  and  extending  to  Mons  Vesulus,  Monte  Vtso. 

2.  The  Cottian  Alps  (Alpes  Cottiro),  reaching  from  the 
last-mentioned  point  to  Mont  Cents.    (Vid.  Cottius  ) 

3.  TheGraian  Alps  (Alpes  Grais?),  lying  between  Mont 
Iseran  and  the  Littk  St.  Bernard  inclusively.  The 
name  Grata  is  said  to  refer  to  the  tradition  of  Hercules 
having  crossed  over  them  on  his  return  from  Spain  into 
Italy  and  Greece.  4.  The  Pennine  Alps  (Alpes  Pen- 
nine), extending  from  the  Great  St.  Bernard  to  the 
sources  of  the  Rhone  and  Rhine.  The  name  is  derL 
ved  from  the  Celtic  Prnn.  "  a  summit,"  and  not,  as 
Livy  and  other  ancient  writers,  together  with  some 

]  modern  ones,  pretend,  from  Hannibal  having  crossed 
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into  Italy  by  this  path,  and  who,  therefore,  make  the 
orthography  Pocnina,  from  Poemu.  5.  The  Rhetic 
or  Tndentine  Alps  (Alpes  Rhetics  give  Tridentins?), 
from  tho  5/.  Gothard,  whose  numerous  peaks  bore  the 
name  of  Adula,  to  Mont  Brtnner  in  the  Tyrol.  6. 
The  Noric  Alps  (Alpes  Norics?),  from  the  latter  point 
to  the  head  of  the  river  Ptavis,  or  la  Pfave.  7.  The 
Camic  or  Julian  Alps  (Alpes  Carnicss  sire  Julia;),  ter- 
minating in  the  Mons  Albius  on  the  confines  of  I llyri- 
cum. — It  was  not  till  the  rrt£ti  of  Augustus  that  the 
Alps  became  well  known.  That  emperor  finally  sub- 
dued the  numerous  and  savage  chins  which  inhabited 
the  Alpine  valleys,  and  dcared  the  passes  of  the  ban- 
ditti that  infested  them.  He  improved  the  old  roads 
and  constructed  new  ones ;  and  finally  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  free  and  easy  communication  through 
ihese  mountains.  ( St  re*.,  204  >  It  was  then  that 
the  whole  of  this  great  chain  was  divided  into  the  seven 
portions  which  have  just  been  mentioned.  Among  the 
Pennine  Alps  is  Mont  Wane,  14,676  feet  high.  The 
principal  passes  at  the  present  day  are,  that  over  the 
Great  St.  Bernard,  that  over  Mont  Simplon,  and  that 
over  Mont  St.  Gothard.  The  manner  in  which  Han- 
nibal is  said  to  have  effected  his  passage  over  these 
mountains  is  now  generally  regarded  as  a  fiction. 
( Vid.  Hannibal,  under  which  article  some  remarks  will 
also  be  offered  upon  the  route  of  the  Carthaginian  com- 
mander in  crossing  the  Alps.)  Besides  the  divisions 
of  the  Alps  sJtcady  mentioned,  we  sometimes  meet 
with  others,  such  as  the  Lepontine  Alps  (Alpes  Lepon- 
ti*),  between  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Lacus 
Verbanus  {Logo  Maggiore) ;  the  Alpes  Nummra 
(Cat.,  B.  G.,  3,  1.  and  4,  10),  running  off  from  the 
Pennine  Alps,  and  reaching  as  far  as  the  Lake  Verba- 
nus, dec. 

Alphesiikka,  daughter  of  Phygeus,  or  Phegcus, 
king  of  Psophis  in  Arcadia,  married  Alemron,  son  of 
Amphiaraus,  who  had  fled  to  her  father's  court  after 
the  murder  of  his  mother.  'She  received,  as  a  bridal 
present,  the  fatal  collar  and  robe  which  had  been  given 
to  Eriphyle,  to  induce  her  to  betray  her  husband  Am- 
hiaraus.  The  ground,  however,  becoming  barren  on 
is  account,  Alemeon  left  Arcadia  and  his  newlv- 
married  wife,  in  obedience  to  an  oracle,  and  came,  first 
to  Calydon  unto  king  CEneus,  then  to  the  Thesprotii, 
and  finally  to  the  Achelous.  Here  he  was  purified  by 
the  river-god  from  the  stain  of  his  mother's  blood,  and 
married  Callirrhoe,  the  daughter  of  the  stream.  Cal- 
lirrhoe had  two  sons  by  him,  and  begged  of  him,  as  a 
present,  the  collar  and  robe,  which  were  then  in  the 
hands  of  Alphcsibera.  Hecndeavoured  to  obtain  them, 
under  the  pretence  that  he  wished  to  consecrate  them 
at  Delphi ;  but  the  deception  being  discovered,  he  was 
slain  by  the  two  brothers  of  Alphesiboea,  who  had  lain 
in  wait  for  him.  Alphesibo?a,  showing  too  much  sor- 
row for  the  loss  of  her  former  husband,  was  convoyed 
by  her  brothers  to  Tegea,  and  given  into  the  hands'  of 
Agapenor.  The  more  usual  name  by  which  Alphe- 
siljcea  is  known  among  the  ancient  fabulists  is  Arsiiioe. 
(Apollod.,  3,  7. — Heyne,  ad  lot-.) 

ALPh'Eirs  and  Ai.phki's  ('A>.e>/of,  and  'AP^ror,  the 
short  penult  marking  the  earlier,  the  long  one  the  later 
and  more  usual,  pronunciation).  I.  a  river  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, flowing  through  Arcadia  and  Elis.  It  rose  in 
the  I<aconian  border  of  Arcadia,  about  five  stadia  from 
Asea,  and  mingled  its  waters,  at  its  source,  with  those 
of  the  Eurotas  The  united  streams  continued  their 
course  for  the  space  of  twenty  stadia,  when  they  dis- 
appeared  in  a  chasm.  The  Alpheus  was  seen  to  rise 
again  at  a  place  called  Pegs;  (xrjyat),  or  44  the  sources," 
in  the  territory  of  Megalopolis,  and  the  Eurotas  in  that 
of  Belmina.  in  I^conia  Flowing  onward  from  this 
quarter,  the  Alpheus  passes  through  the  intervening 
part  of  Arcadia,  enters  Elis.  passes  through  the  plnin 
of  Olympia,  and  discharges  its  waters,  now  swelled  by 
•lume'rous  tributary  streams,  into  the.  Sicilian  Sea.- 
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The  modem  name  of  the  river  is  the  Roupkia. — There 
are  few  streams  so  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  the  Al- 
pheus. Its  proximity  to  the  scene  of  the  Olympic 
contests  connects  its  name  continually  with  the  men- 
tion of  those  memorable  games,  on  the  part  of  the  an- 
cient poets,  and  gives  it,  in  particular,  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  verses  of  Pindar.  There  is  also  a  pleas- 
ing legend  connected  with  the  stream.  According  to 
the  poets,  the  god  of  the  Alpheus  became  enamoured 
of  and  pursued  the  nymph  Arethusa,  who  was  only  ca- 
ved from  him  by  the  intervention  of  Diana,  and  chang- 
ed for  that  purpose  into  a  fountain.  This  fountain  she 
placed  in  the  island  of  Ortygia,  near  the  coast  of  Sici- 
jyr  and  forming  in  a  later  age  one  of  the  quarters  of  the 
city  of  Syracuse.  The  ardent  river-god,  however,  did 
not  even  then  desist,  but  worked  a  passage  for  his 
stream  amid  tho  intervening  ocean,  and,  rising  up  again 
in  the  Ortygian  island,  commingled  its  waters  with 
those  of  the  fountain  of  Arethusa.  Hence,  according 
to  popular  belief,  if  anything  were  thrown  upon  the  Al- 
pheus in  Elis,  it  was  sure  to  reappear,  after  a  certain 
lapse  of  time,  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Ortvgian  foun- 
tain. (Pavtnn.,  6,  7—Jd.,  8,  64—Strab.',  269  ct  343. 
— Pind.,  Nem.,  1,  1,  srqq. — Mosrhvs,  Id.,  8. — Vng., 
Mn.,  3,  692,  seqq.—Id.,  Georg.,  3,  180  —  Xonnui,  in 
Crcus.,  Mclet.,  l.p.  78.)  According  to  another  ver- 
sion, however,  of  the  fame  legend,  it  was  Diana  her- 
self, and  not  the  nymph  Arethusa,  whom  the  river-god 
of  the  Alpheus  pursued,  and,  when  this  pursuit  had 
ended  in  the  island  of  Ortygia,  the  fountain  of  Are- 
thusa arose  there.  (Schol.  ad  Pind  ,  Arm.,  1.  3  — 
vol.  2,  p.  428,  ed.  Bockh.)  The  account  last  given 
will  afford  us  a  clew  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  entire 
fable  The  goddess  Diana  had,  it  seems,  a  common 
altar  at  Olympia  with  the  god  of  the  Alpheus.  (He- 
rodotus, in  Schol.  ad  Pmd.,  Olymp.,  6,  10.  —  J'au- 
san.,  6,  14  )  To  the  same  Diana  water  was  held  sa- 
cred. (Bockh,  ad  Pmd.,  Nem.,  1.  —  CVfurer'*  Sym. 
Mtk,  vol.  2,  p.  182  )  This  part  of  tjic  worship  of 
Diana  having  passed  from  the  Peloponnesus  into  Sici- 
ly, the  worship  of  the  Alpheus  accompanied  it ;  or,  in 
other  words,  a  common  altar  for  the  two  divinities  was 
erected  by  the  Syracusans  in  Ortygia,  svmilar  in  its  at- 
tendant rites  and  ceremonies  to  <hc  altar  at  Olympia. 
For  in  the  island  of  Ortvgia  all  water  was  held  scrrcd 
(Schol.  ad  Pmd.,  Ifim.',  1,  1—2,  p.  428,  rd.  Bockh), 
and  Diana,  besides,  was  worshipped  at  the  fountain  of 
Arethusa,  under  the  titles  of  xoTaftta  and  'AaQcivo. 
From  this  commingling  of  rites  arose,  therefore,  the 
poetic  legend,  that  thcAlpheu6had  passed  through  the 
ocean  to  Ortygia,  and  blended  its  waters  with  those  of 
Arethusa.  or,  in  other  words,  its  rites  with  those  of 
Diana.  {Bockh,  ad  Pind  .,  Ncm  .,  /.  c.) — II.  An  engra- 
ver on  gems,  who  executed  many  works  in  connexion 
with  Arethon,  one  of  his  contemporaries.  A  head  of 
Caligula,  engraved  by  him  when  a  young  man,  is  still 
extant.    (Bracei,  pt.  1.  tab.  16.) 

ALPiiirs  AvTti  b,  a  Roman  poet,  who  wrotl  an  ac- 
count of  illustrious  men,  in  two  volumes.  Terentia- 
nus  Maurus  has  cited  some  verses  of  the  work,  having 
reference  to  the  story  of  Camillus  and  the  rchoolmnR- 
ter  of  Falisci.  (Compare  Burmann,  Anthol  Lai  ,  vol. 
1,  p.  452.) 

Ai.pTxrs  (CoBitmrs),  a  wretched  poet,  ridiculed  by 
Horace  (Scrm  ,  1,  10,  36,  scqq).    In  describing  Mrm- 
non  slain  by  Achilles,  he  kills  him,  ns  it  were,  accord- 
ing to  Horace,  by  the  miserable  character  of  his  own  de- 
scription.   So  also  the  same  poet  is  represented  by  the 
Venusian  bard  as  giving  the  Rhine  a  head  of  mud. 
Who  this  Alpinus  actually  was  cannot  be  exactly  as- 
certained, and  no  wonder,  since  it  would  have  been 
strange  if  any  particulars  of  so  contemptible  a  poet  had 
escaped  oblivion.    Cruquius,  without  any  authority, 
discovers  in  Alpjmis  the  poet  Cornelius  Gallus.  trie 
friend  of  Virgil.    Nor  is  Bent  ley's  supposition  of  any 
great  value    According  to  this  latter  critic,  Horace 
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i  name  of  Alpinus,  to  Furius  Bibaeu- 
lus ;  and  lientky  thinks  that  the  appellation  was  given 
him  by  Horace, either  on  account  of  his  beinjf  a  native  of 
Gaul,  or  because  he  described  in  verse  the  Gallic  wax, 
or  else,  and  what  Bentley  considers  most  probable,  in 
allusion  to  a  foolish  line  of  hid  composition,  "Jupiter 
kibemm  cana  mt<  {output  Alpes."  (BeutL,  ad  Hot  at., 
1.  10,  36.) 

A  Lets,  a  river  felling  into  the  Danube.  Mannert 
(Gtogr.,  vol  3,  p.  510)  supposes  this  to  have  been  the 
same  with  the  .fJnus,  or  inn.  It  is  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus (4,  29). 

Alsjck,  a  maritime  town  of  Euraria,  southeast  from 
Cere,  now  Palo.    (Stl.  Jtal.,  8,  475.) 

Alto**,  daughter  of  Thestius  and  Eurythemis, 
married  Qlneus,  king  of  CaJydon,  by  whom  she  bad 
many  children,  among  whom  was  Mcleager,  conaider- 
ed  by  some  to  be  the  son  of  Mars.  Seven  days  after 
the  birth  of  Mdeagcr,  the  Destinies  came  unto  Altham, 
and  announced  that  the  life  ofMeicager  depended  upon 
a  brand  then  burning  on  the  hearth,  and  that  he  would 
die  when  it  was  consumed.  The  mother  saved  the 
brand  from  the  flames,  and  kept  it  very  carefully ;  but 
when  Vf  eleager  killed  bis  two  uncles,  Althca's  broth- 
en.  Alttura,  to  revenge  their  death,  threw  the  piece  of 
wood  uilo  the  fixe,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  burned,  Me- 
leager  expired.  She  was  afterward  so  deeply  griev- 
ed tor  the  lost  of  her  son,  that  the  made  away  with  her 
(ApUlod.,  1,  8,  l—OvU,  Met.,  8, 
l)  Another  version  of  the  story  is  also  given 
(Apoilad ,  I.  c\  winch  appears  to  have  been  derived 
from  Homer  (iZ.,  9,  561. — Compare  with  this  Anton. 
Lift.,  c.  S,  and  Heyne,  ad  ApoUod  ,  I.  c). 

ALTHKHixts  {  k/lhffuiQc,  more  correct  than  Al- 
thjeinenes,  'A/Jikufuvtx,  the  common  form.  Heyne, 
ad  Apotioi.,  a  2,  1.  net.  ent),  son  of  Cat  reus,  king  of 
Crete  Hearing  that  either  he  or  his  brothers  were  to 
be  (heir  fctbers  murderer,  he  fled  to  Rhodes,  where  he 
made  a  settlement,  to  avoid  becoming  a  parricide,  and 
built,  on  Mount  Atabyrus,  the  famous  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Atabyrius.  After  the  death  of  all  his  other  sons, 
Caireus  went  after  his  son  Althemenes :  when  he  land- 
ed in  Rhodes,  the  inhabitants  attacked  him,  supposing 
him  to  be  an  enemy,  and  he  was  killed  by  the  hand  of 
his  own  son.  When  Althemenes  knew  that  he  bad 
kilbd  hi*  father,  he  entreated  the  gods  to  remove  him ; 
and  the  earth  immediately  opened,  and  swallowed  him 
up  (ApoBod,,  3,  2.)  According  to  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus.  however,  he  shunned  the  society  of  men  after  the 
fatal  deed,  and  died  eventually  of  grief.  (Dtod.  Sic., 
5,  59.) 

A&tTstx.  a  flourishing  city  near  Aquileia.  Accord- 
ing to  Ciuverina,  the  precise  site  of  the  ancient  Alti- 
Dtnn  seems  uncertain.  D'Anville,  however,  asserts 
[Anal.  Gtogr.  de  ritcL,  p.  84)  that  its  place  is  yet 
marked  by  the  name  of  Altino,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Silis  (SUe),  and  near  its  mouth.  According 
to  Strabo  (214),  the  situation  of  Altinum  bore  much 
resernWance  to  that  of  Ravenna.  The  earliest  men- 
tion of  it  is  in  Yelleius  Paterculus  (2.  76).  At  a  la- 
ter period  of  the  Roman  empire  it  must  have  become 
a  place  of  considerable  note,  since  Martial  compares 
the  appearance  of  its  shore,  lined  with  villas,  to  that 
©f  Baic.  (£>.,  4.  25.)  It  was  also  celebrated  for  its 
wooL    (Martial,  Ev.,  14.  153.) 

Altx»,  the  macrej  grove  of  Olympia,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Alpheus,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter.  It  was  composed  of  olive  and  plane- 
trees,  and  was  surrounded  by  an  enclosure.  Besides 
the  temple  just  mentioned,  the  grove  contained  those 
of  Juno  and  Loeina,  the  theatre,  and  the  prytancum. 
In  front  of  it,  or,  if  we  follow  Strabo,  within  its  pre- 
cincts, was  the  stadium,  together  with  the  race-ground 
or  bippodrocuu*  The  whole  grove  was  filled  with 
monuments  and  statues,  erected  in  honour  of  gods,  j 


two  hundred  and  thirty  statues ;  of  Jupiter,  alone  L* 
describes  twenty-three,  and  these  were,  for  the  most 
part,  works  of  the  first  artists.  (Pautan.,  5,  13.) 
.Pliny  (34,  17)  estimates  the  whole  number  of  these 
statues,  in  his  time,  at  three  thousand.  The  Altis  con- 
tained also  numerous  treasuries,  belonging  to  different 
Grecian  ckies,  similar  to  those  at  Delphi.  These  were 
situated  on  a  basement  of  Porine  stone,  to  the  north 
of  the  temple  of  Juno.    ( Vtd.  Olympia.) 

AluktIum,  a  town  of  Sicily,  on  the  northern  coast, 
not  far  from  Calacta.   Mow  Alontto.   Cicero  (in  Ycrr., 

4,  29)  calls  the  place  Haluntiuin. 

Alyattbs,  a  king. of  Bydia,  father  of  Croesus,  suc- 
ceeded Sadyattes.  He  drove  the  Cimmerians  from 
Asia,  and  made  war  against  Cyaxascs,  king  of  the 
Medes,  the  grandson  of  Deiocss.  He  died  after  a 
reign  of  67  years,  and  after  having  brought  to  a  close 
a  war  against  the  Milesians.  An  immense  barrow  or 
mound  was  raised  upon  his  grave,  composed  of  stones 
and  earth.  This  is  stall  visible  within  about  five  miles 
of  Sard  is  or  Sart.  For  some  curious  remarks  on  the 
resemblance  between  this  tomb,  as  described  by  He- 
rodotus, and  that  said  to  have  been  erected  in  memory 
of  Porsenna  (Varro,  ap.  Pltn.,  36,  13),  and  which  af- 
fords a  new  argument  in  favour  of  the  Lydian  origin 
of  Etrurian  civilization,  consult  the  Excursus  of  Cr en- 
ter, ad  Herod.,  L,  93  (ed.  Bakr,  voL  1,  p.  924). — It 
is  also  related  that  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  terminated  a 
battle  between  this  monarch  and  Cyaxares,  and  that 
this  eclipse  had  been  predicted  by  Thales.  (Herod., 
1,  74.— Bdkr,  ad  lot.)  Modern  investigations  make 
it  to  have  been  a  total  one.  (Okmann,  Act.  Soe.  Bc- 
rolm.  Mathemai.,  1812.)  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  too, 
that  the  same  eclipse  is  mentioned  in  the  Persian  poem 
Schahnamrh,  as  having  taken  place  under  king  Kei- 
kawua,  who  us  thought  to  have  been  the  Cyaxares  of 
the  Greek  writers.  (Von  Hanuner,  Wiener  Jahrbuck., 
9,  p.  13.)  For  remarks  on  the  chronology  of  this  reign, 
consult  Clinton's  Fasti  HeUemet,  vol.  I,  2d  ed.,  p.  296 
e t  298,  and  also  Larcker,  Hutoire  d'Htrodote,  vol.  7,  p. 
637.    (Table  Ckronei.) 

Alvpius,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt, 
contemporary  with  Jamblidun.  He  was  remarkably 
small  of  site,  but  possessed,  according  to  Eunapius,  a 
very  subtle  turn  of  mind,  and  was  very  skilful  in  dia- 
lectics. Alypius  wrote  nothing ;  all  his  instruction 
was  given  orally.  Jamblichus  composed  a  life  of  this 
philosopher.  (Btogr.  Univ.,  vol.  I,  p.  657.)  — II.  A 
native  of  Alexandrca,  who  wrote  a  work  on  music,  en- 
titled, Eiotryuyi)  fiovaiKt),  or  "  Introduction  to  Music.'' 
He  divides  the  whole  musical  art  into  seven  portions  : 
1.  Sounds.    2.  Intervals.    3.  Systems.    4.  Kinds. 

5.  Tones.  6.  Changes.  7.  Compositions.  He  treats, 
however,  of  only  one  of  these,  the  fifth  -,  whence  Mei- 
bomius  concludes  that  only  a  fragment  of  his  work  has 
reached  us.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  period  when  Alypius  flourished.  Cassiodorus 
(De  Mvunca,  rub  fin.)  believes,  that  he  was  anterior  to 
Ptolemy,  and  even  to  Euclid.  De  la  Borde  (Essai  v  r 
la  Murique,  vol.  3,  p.  133)  places  him  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  Of  all  the  an- 
cient writers  on  music  that  have  come  down  to  us,  he 
is  the  only  one  through  whom  we  are  made  acquainted 
with  tlie  notes  employed  by  the  Greeks ;  so  that,  with- 
out him,  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  music  would  be 
greatly  circumscribed.  (Sekbll,  Hiat.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol. 
8,  p.  270.) — III.  A  native  of  Antioch,  an  architect  and 
engineer,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Julian  the  apostate, 
to  whom  ho  dedicated  a  geographical  description  of  the 
ancient  world.  This  production  is  considered  by  some 
to  be  the  same  with  the  short  abridgment,  first  pub- 
lished by  Godefroy  (Gothofredus).  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
at  Geneva,  1628,  in  4to.  There  is,  however,  no  good 
reason  whatever  to  suppose  this  work  to  have  been 
written  by  Alypius.  The  Greek  text  published  by 
Godefroy  appears  rather  to  have  been  forged  after  the 
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Latin  version,  which  is  very  old  and  very  badly  done,  j 
We  perceive,  from  the  letters  of  Julian  that  have 
down  to  us,  that  Alvpius  was  also  a  poet :  and  that 
he  had  commanded,  mareover,  in  Britain,  where  his 
mildness  and  firmness  combined  had  gained  him 
great  praise.  It  was  Atypius  whom  Julian  charged 
with  the  execution  of  his  order  for  rebuilding  the  tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem ;  a  work  that  was  broken  on,  in  so  re- 
markable a  manner,  by  globes  of  fire  bursting  forth 
from  the  ground,  and  wounding  and  putting  to  flight 
the  workmen.  {Biogr.  Umv.,  vol.  I,  p.  667. — Con- 
sult Salvcrte,  des  Science*  Occulta,  vol.  2,  p.  224.) 

Alypps,  a  statuary  of  ftcyon,  pupil  of  Naucydes, 
the  Argive.  He  cast  in  brass  the  statues  of  certain 
Lacedemonians  who  fought  with  Lysander  in  the  bat- 
tic  of -Egos  Potamoe.    (Paiuaa.,  10,  9.) 

Alyzia  {'AivCta),  a  town  of  Acamania,  about  fif- 
teen stadia  from  the  sea,  and,  as  Cicero  informs  us  in 
one  of  his  letters  {ad  Fam.,  16,  2),  one  hundred  and 
twenty  stadia  from  Lcucas.  It  appears  to  have  been 
a  place  of  some  note,  as  it  is  noticed  by  several  wri- 
ters. The  earliest  of  these  are  8eylax  {Peripl.,  p.  13) 
and  Thucydides  (7,  31).  A  naval  action  was  fought 
in  its  vicinity,  between  the  Athenians  under  Thnothe- 
us,  and  the  Lacedemonians,  not  long  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Lcoctra.  ( Xen.,  Hut.  Gr.,  5,  4, 66.)  Belong- 
ing to  Alyzia  was  a  port  consecrated  to  Hercules,  with 
a  grove,  where  was  at  one  time  a  celebrated  group, 
the  work  of  Lysippus,  representing  the  labours  of  Her- 
cules ;  but  a  Roman  general  caused  it  to  be  removed 
to  Rome,  as  more  worthy  to  possess  such  a  chef- 
d'ojuvre.  {Strabo,  460.)  This  port  appears  to  an- 
swer to  the  modern  Porto  Candtli.  {Cramer's  Anc. 
Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  18,  seqq.) 

Amaobtobria.    Vid.  Magctobria. 

AMALTRiEA,  I.  the  name  of  the  goat  that  suckled 
Jupiter.  The  monarch  of  Olympus,  as  a  reward  for 
this  act  of  kindness,  translated  her  to  the  skies,  along 
with  her  two  young  ones,  whom  she  had  put  aside  in  or- ' 
der  to  accommodate  the  infant  deity,  and  he  made  them 
stars  in  the  northern  hemisphere, on  the  arm  of  Avrtga. 
The  whole  legend  appears  to  be  of  a  mixed  character, 
and  from  a  simple  origin,  adapted  to  the  rude  ideas  of 
an  early  race,  to  have  gradually  assumed  an  astronomi- 
cal character.  Thus,  according  to  the  legend,  the  in- 
fant Jove  was  nurtured  by  the  milk  of  the  goat,  while 
the  wild-bees  deposited  their  honey  on  his  lips.  We 
hare  here  tho  milk  and  tho  honey  that  play  so  conspic- 
uous a  part  in  Oriental  imagery,  as  typifying  the  highest 
degree  of  human  felicity  and  abundance,  and,  there- 
fore, well  worthy  to  be  the  food  of  an  infant  deity  ap- 
pearing in  human  form.  From  the  milk  and  honey, 
moreover,  of  early  fable,  come  the  ambrosia  and  ncc-  ' 
tar  of  a  later  age,  since  nectar  was  regarded  as  n  quin- 
tessence of  honey,  and  ambrosia  as  an  extract  from  the 
purest  milk.  {Bothger,  Amatthaa,vo\.  1,  p.  22.)  The 
early  legend  goes  on  to  state,  that  the  infant  Jove, 
when  playing  with  his  four-footed  foster  parent,  acci- 
dcjitally  broke  oflT  one  of  her  homs.  This  was  made 
at  first  to  serve  as  a  drinking  cup,  and  thus  recalls  the  | 
custom  of  a  primitive  age,  when  the  homs  of  animals 
were  generally  employed  for  this  purpose ;  the  horn- 
cup  appearing  as  well  in  the  earliest  symposia  and  the 
Bacchanalian  orgies  of  the  Greeks,  as  in  the  legends 
of  the  Scandinavian  Edda  and  in  the  halls  of  Odin. 
With  the  progress  of  ideas,  a  new  feature  was*  added 
to  the  fable.  The  horn  of  A  maltha;  a  is  no  longer  a 
mere  cup.  This  use  has  ended,  and  Jupiter  now  or- 
dains, that  it  shall  be  ever  full  to  overflowing  with  what- 
ever its  possessor  shall  wish.  {Apostoiius,  Cent.,  2, 
86,  p.  30  — Compare  Fischer,  ad  Palaphat.,  46,  p. 
170.)  Hence  arose  the  beautiful  fiction  of  the  horn 
of  plenty,  the  Comu  Copter,  one  of  the  happiest  and 
most  prolific  allegories  of  the  plastic  art.  Jove  was 
said,  in  this  later  version  of  the  fable,  to  have  broken 
off  the  horn,  filled  it  with  all  the  richest  fruits,  and  flow- 
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era.  and  teeming  productions  of  earth,  and  to  have  given 
it  to  a  nymph,  Adrastea,  who  had  charge,  with  others, 
of  his  earlier  years. — A  change  had  also  been  made  in 
another  part  of  the  primitive  legend    The  goat  Amal- 
thffa,  though  so  kind  to  the  infant  deity,  and  though 
all  white  and  beautiful  of  form,  was  said,  nevertheless, 
to  have  had  a  look  so  fearful  and  terror-inspiring,  that 
the  Titans,  unable  to  endure  it,  entreated  the  earth  to 
hide  the  animal  from  view.    {Eratosthenes,  Cataster^ 
13,  p.  10,  seqq.,  ed.  Schaub. — Hygm.,  Poet.  Astron., 
2, 13.)  We  havo  here  a  clew  to  the  origin  of  the  whole 
fable.    The  ancient  navigators  had  observed  that  the 
constellations  of  the  She-Goat  and  the  Ktds  {Captlla 
and  Hadi)  brought  stormy  and  rainy  weather,  and  they 
were  therefore  regarded  as  inauspicious  for  mariners 
and  dangerous  for  ships.    {Arat.  Pham.,  166,  stqq. — 
Schol.  ad  Aral.,  p.  46,  ed.  Buhlc.  —  Voss.,  ad  Vtrg., 
Georg.,  1, 208.)    Hence  probably  the  name  cif  was  ap- 
plied to  the  constellation  of  the  She-Goat,  in  its  primi- 
tive meaning  of  a  tempest,  a  primitive  meaning  which 
afterward  disappeared  from  use,  while  the  secondary 
one  of  a  she-goat  usurped  its  place.    {Buttmann,  ad 
Ideler,  Sternvamen,  p.  309.)    With  this  earlier  mean- 
ing of  aU  is  connected  that  of  alylc,  *'  a  storm"  or  "/rm» 
pest,"  subsequently  indicative  of  the  iEgis  of  Jupiter, 
which  he  was  believed  to  wield  amid  the  warfare  of 
the  elements.    From  all  this  arose  the  early  legend. 
The  bright  stars  in  the  constellation  of  Capella  become 
the  fair,  white  she-goat  Amalthva.    The  storms  and 
clouds  which  the  constellation  brings  with  it,  become 
the  fear-inspiring  look  on  the  part  of  the  animal,  and, 
by  the  rude  simplicity  of  early  times,  the  she-goat  is 
made  the  foster-parent  of  Jove.    (Compare  Hock,  Cre- 
ta,  vol.  1,  p.  177,  seqq.  —  Crenzer,  Symbotik,  vol.  2, 
p.  424,  seqq.) — II.  A  daughter  of  Melisseus,  king  of 
Crete.    She  and  her  sister  Melissa  had  charge  of  the 
infant  Jupiter,  and  fed  him  with  goat's  milk  and  honey. 
This  is  merely  a  later  version  of  the  early  fable  men- 
tioned under  Amalthra  I.   The  she-goat  and  bees  arc 
now  two  females.    {Diod.  Stc,  6,  70. — Compare  Bot- 
hger, Amelthaa,  vol.  1,  p.  24.)— III.  A  sibyl  of  Cumas, 
called  also  Hicrophile  and  Demophile.    She  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  who  brought  nine  books  of  proph- 
ecies to  Tarquin,  king  of  Rome.    {Vid.  Sibylla?.) 

AmalthEcm,  a  gymnasium,  or,  rather,  gymnasium 
and  study  combined,  which  Atticus  had  arranged  in 
his  villa  in  Epirus.  It  was  replete  with  all  that  could 
amuse  or  instruct,  and  here,  too,  were  placed  the  statues 
of  all  the  illustrious  men  by  whom  the  glory  of  the  Ro- 
man state  had  been  advanced  to  its  proud  elevation, 
just  as  Jupiter  had  been  nurtured  by  the  goat  A  mal- 
tha-a.  Hence  its  name  -Amaltheum  {'Afia/tfnov). 
{Cic,  Ep.  ad  Alt.,  1,  16.  —  Compare  Ernrsti,  Clav. 
Cie.,  Ink.  Graeo-Lat)— -Cicero  appears  to  have  had 
something  of  the  kind  in  his  villa  at  Arpinum,  and 
which  he  calls  his  Amalthaa,  in  the  singular  (fern.) 
{Ep.  ad  Alt.,  2,  1.) 

Amanus,  I.  a  continuation  of  the  chain  of  Mount 
Taurus,  stretching  to  the  north  as  far  as  Melitene  and 
the  Euphrates.  It  is  situate  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  tho  Mediterranean,  near  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  and  sep- 
arates Cilicia  from  Syria.  The  defile  or  pass  in  these 
mountains  was  called  Portus  Amanicus,  or  Pyla?  Syr- 
ia;. Its  valleys  and  recesses  were  inhabited  by  w  ild 
and  fierce  tribes,  who  lived  chiefly  by  plundering  their 
neighbours,  though  they  boasted  of  their  freedom  un- 
der the  sonorous  name  of  Eleuthero-Cilices,  or  Free 
Cilicians.  The  modern  name  of  the  chain  is,  accord- 
ing to  Mannert,  Almadag ;  but,  according  to  D'An- 
ville,  Al-Lukan.  {Strah,  521—  Lnean,  8, 224 — Cir„ 
Ep.  ad  Art.,  6,  20  —  Plin.,  6,  27.)— II.  A  deity  wor- 
shipped in  Pontus  and  Cappadocia,  and  also  eallod 
Omanus  and  Anandatus.  (Compare  Tsehneke,  ad 
Strah.,  11,  p.  812,  ed.  Casavb.—vol  4,  p.  478.)  Bo- 
chart  identifies  him  with  the  son  {Geogr.  Saer.,  p. 
277),  and  others  with  the  Persian  Horn,  a  type  of  the 
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same  luminary.  (Creuzer,  SymboliJc,  vol.  2,  p.  164.) 
Mount  Amanus  thus  becomes  the  mountain  of  the  sun, 
even  as  Lebanon  appears  in  the  Phoenician  Cosmog- 
ony of  Saochouiathon. 

AxubacuS)  a  ton  of  Cynaras,  king  of  Cyprus,  who, 
having  fallen  and  broken  a  vase  of  perfume*  which  he 
was  carrying,  pined  away,  being  either  overpowered  by 
the  strong  fragrance,  or  struck  with  grief  at  the  loss 
he  had  sustained.  The  gods,  out  of  compassion, 
changed  hint  into  the  aaiaracus,  or  sweet-marjoram 
Senilis  (sd  yirg  i  JSa.,  1,  692)  gives  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent account,  and  makes  Amaracua,  not  a  son,  but  an 
aUemtsnt,  of  the  king's.  As  regards  the  plant  amara- 
cus  itself,  and  iu  identity  with  the  ou/t^vxov  of  the 
Greeks,  consult  Fee,  Flore  de  Virgtic,  p.  clxxxv. 

Ajubot,  a  nation  of  Asia.  Ptolemy  (5,  13)  placets 
them  in  the  greater  Armenia,  on  the  borders  of  Me- 
dia; Xearcbus,  Pliny  (6, 17),  and  Strabo,  in  the  mount- 
ain* of  Elymais,  in  Persia.  Others  assign  Margiana 
as  the  country  in  which  they  lived.  It  is  possible 
that  there  were  several  tribes  of  this  same  name 
spread  over  different  countries,  or  perhaps  several  colo- 
nies of  this  people.  Vosaius  thinks  that  all  robbers 
and  fugitives  inhabiting  the  mountains  were  called 
Atnardi  by  the  Persians.  ( Toss.,  ad  Pomp.  Mel.,  b. 
6 — Compare  Pomp.  Mcl.,  French  trarul.,  vol.  1,  p. 
202.) 

Auartlus,  the  name  of  a  female  in  Virgil's  ec- 
logues. Some  commentators  have  supposed  that  the 
poet  spoke  of  Rome  under  this  fictitious  appellation, 
but  this  supposition  is  a  very  improbable  one.  (Con- 
sult /fcynr.ad  Vtrg.,  Eciog.,  I,  28,  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  note.) 

A»  aby  jrrHct,  a  town  of  Eubcea,  seven  stadia  from 
Erttna,  celebrated  for  the  temple  and  worship  of  Diana 
Amaiynthia.  (&fa».,  448. — Ltv.,  35,  38. — Patisan., 
1,31.) 

Am*  alius,  a  small  river  of  Latiura,  crossing  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  and  falling  into  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea, 
now  La  T^ypm    ( Vtrg.,  Jan.,  7,  683.) 

Ainu  ot  An  ask  a  ('A^ttoeio,  by  the  later  Greeks 
'Kuaola),  s  city  of  Pontus,  on  the  river  Iris,  the  ori- 
gin  of  which  is  not  ascertained.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  MiihraAiUs  the  Great  and  of  Strabo  the  geogra- 
pher. At  a  later  period,  when  under  the  Roman  sway, 
it  became  the  capital  of  Pontus  Galaticus  (HurocltM, 
p.  701),  and  bore  upon  its  coins  the  ti^e  of  Metropo- 
lis. Strabo  (560)  fives  us  a  particular  description  of 
his  native  city.  The  modem  A  maty  ah  ot  Anuusm 
is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Amasea. 
(JfdMtm,  6,  pt.  %  p,  461.  *eqq.) 

Ajuais,  I.  a  king  of  Egypt,  of  one  of  the  earlier 
d\  >L\>:iri-  He  rendered  himself  odious  to  his  subjects 
by  his  violent  au<j  tvraiuiical  conduct,  and,  on  the  in- 
vasion of*  Egypt  by  Actisanea,  king  of  /Ethiopia,  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabiUnU  went  over  to  the  latter. 
Such  is  the  account  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus  ( 1, 60). 
where  many  think  we  should  read  Amosis  for  Amasis. 
(Consult  Siepk.  and  Wetseltng,  ad  Dtod.,  I.  c.)  Jus- 
&n  Martyr  (Purines.,  p.  10)  makes  him  to  have  been 
Ike  first  Pharaoh  of  the  18th  dynasty.  Eueebius 
(CW)  averts  that  he'  was  the  same  king  during 
whose  reign  Jacob  died.  Olearius  (ad  Pktlostr.,  Vu. 
ApolL,  42)  mountains  that  he  was  monarch  of  Egypt 
■a  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  All  is  uncertainty  respect- 
ing him. — IE  An  Egyptian,  who,  from  having  been  a 
cosinoo  oold  iir,  became  king  of  Egypt.  He  succeed- 
ed in  gaining  the  favour  of  king  A  pries,  and  wan  de- 
sj-nc  aed  by  that  monarch  to  quell  a  sedition  which 
has  broken  out.  As  he  was  endeavouring  to  dissuade 
those  mho  had  revolted  from  the  step  they  bad  taken, 
one  ni  ihem  nunc  behind  him  and  put  a  helmet  on  his 
bead. 

"■Ming  that  he  put  it  on  him  to  make  him  a  king. 
Aiauii  was  thereupon  proclaimed  king  by  the  insur- 
gents, and  immediately  marched  against  and  defeated 
hi*  former  master,  D  C.  569.  He 


dence  and  energy.  Under  his  reign  Egypt  enjoyed 
for  many  years  uninterrupted  prosperity.  To  prevent 
those  offences  which  an  idle  and  overflowing  popula- 
tion might  commit,  he  ordained  that  every  one  of  his 
subjects  should  yearly  give  an  account,  to  the  ruler  of 
the  nome  or  district  in  which  he  resided,  of  the  means 
I  of  subsistence  which  he  enjoyed,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  lived.  He  showed  alsp  an  enlightened  spirit 
in  the  permission  which  he  granted  to  strangers,  and 
particularly  to  the  Greeks,  to  visit  Egypt ;  he  gave 
them  settlements  along  his  coasts,  and  permitted  them 
to  erect  temples  there  for  the  performance  of  their  na- 
tional worship.  Solon  was  one  of  those  who  visited 
Egypt  during  the  reign  of  this  prince.  Amasis  es- 
poused a  Grecian  female,  a  native  of  Cyrene  :  he  dis- 
played his  attachment  to  the  Greeks  in  various  ways, 
and  contributed  liberally,  not  only  to  the  rebuilding  of 
the  temple  at  Delphi,  but  to  the  improvement  and  em- 
bellishment of  many  cities  and  temples  of  Greece.  In 
his  own  country  he  constructed  numerous  magnificent 
works,  in  the  massy  and  gigantic  style  so  peculiar  to 
Egypt.  He  subjected  also  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  and 
made  it  tributary  to  his  crown.  The  prosperity  of 
Amasis,  however,  was  disturbed,  at  last,  by  the  prep- 
arations which  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  made  to  at- 
tack his  kingdom.  The  Persian  monarch  had  demand- 
ed the  daughter  of  Amasis  in  marriage ;  but  the  father, 
knowing  that  Cambyses  meant  to  make  her,  not  his 
wife,  but  his  concubine,  endeavoured  to  deceive  him 
by  sending  in  her  stead  the  daughter  of  Apries.  The 
female  herself  disclosed  the  imposition  to  Cambyses, 
and  the  latter,  in  great  wrath,  resolved  to  march  against 
Egypt.  The  defection  of  Phanes,  moreover,  an  offi- 
cer among  the  Greek  auxiliaries,  who  fled  to  Cam- 
byses on  account  of  some  dissatisfaction  with  Ama- 
sis, proved  a  serious  injury  to  the  Egyptian  prince. 
The  Greek  informed  Cambyses  how  he  might  pass  the 
intervening  deserts,  and  gave  him  also  very  important 
information  respecting  the  kingdom  he  was  about  to. 
invade.  Amasis  escaped  by  death  the  perils  which 
threatened  his  country.  He  died  B.C.  526,  after  a 
reign  of  44  years,  and  the  whole  fury  of  the  storm  fell 
upon  his  son  Psammeticus.  Cambyses,  however,  de- 
termined not  to  be  disappointed  of  his  revenge,  caused 
the  body  of  the  deceased  monarch  to  be  taken  from 
the  royal  sepulchre  at  Sais  ;  and,  after  having  practised 
various  indignities  upon  it,  commanded  it  to  be  burned, 
an  order  equally  revolting  to  the  religious  fcclrUgs  of 
both  the  Persians  and  Egyptians.  The  story  of  Ama- 
sis and  Polycrates  is  well  known  (via*.  Polycratcs), 
though  the  reason  commonly  assigned  for  the  former's 
refusing  to  continue  the  alliance  is  perhaps  less  worthy 
of  credit  than  that  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  1,  16. 
(Herodot.,  2,  162,  teqq. — Id.,  3,  1,  seqq.)  Athcnnus 
(16,  25. — vol.  5,  p.  479,  td.  Schiecigk.)  informs  us, 
that  Amasis  first  insinuated  himself  into  the  good 
graces  of  Apries  by  a  chaplet  of  flowers  which  he  pre- 
sented to  him  on  his  birthday.  The  king,  enchanted 
with  the  beauty  of  the  chaplet,  invited  him  to  a  feast, 
which  he  gave  on  that  occasion,  and  received  him 
among  the  number  of  his  friends. 

A* t stb is,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  brother  of  Darius 
Codom annus.  Alexander  intended  giving  her  in  rnar- 
rige  to  Craterus,  but,  in  the  confusion  and  political 
changes  which  followed  the  death  of  the  conqueror, 
the  plan,  of  course,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  she  became 
the  wife  of  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Heracles  in  Pontus. 
(Memiton,  c.  5.)  Dionysius,  at  his  death,  left  her  as 
the  guardian  of  his  children,  on  account  of  the  in- 
fluence she  enjoyed  among  the  Macedonians.  She 
was  subsequently  married  to  Lysimachus,  and,  though 
some  time  after  separated  from  him  by  reason  of  the 
political  movements  of  the  day,  continued  to  enjoy 
high  consideration  and  respect  She  founded  a  eity  at 
this  period,  and  called  it  after  her  name.  She  was  mur- 
dered by  her  own  sons,  who  were  punished  by  Lysima 
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chua  for  the  unnatural  deed. — II.  A  city  on  the  coast 
of  Paphlagonia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Parthenius.  It 
was  founded  by  Amastris,  the  niece  of  Dariua  Codo- 
m annus,  and  wife  of  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Heracles, 
who  gave  her  name  to  the  new  settlement.  The  ear- 
lier town  bf  Seaamua,  mentioned  by  Homer  (//.,  3, 
853),  served  for  its  citadel.  It  is  praised  as  a  beauti- 
ful city  by  both  the  younger  Pliny  (Ep.,  10,  99)  and 
the  later  ecclesiastical  writers.  (Compare  NiccUt 
1'apk.  Or.,  in  S.  Hyacint.,  17.)  Amastris,  like  Sinope, 
was  built  on  a  small  peninsula,  and  had,  in  conse- 
quence, a  double  harbour.  (Strabo,  544)  The  mod- 
em name  is  Amastra.  (Manner t,  6,  pt.  3,  p.  25.) 

AmXta,  tho  wife  of  King  Latinus,  and  mother  of 
Lavinia.  She  hung  herself  in  despair,  on  finding  that 
she  could  not  prevent  the  marriage  of  her  daughter 
withiEneas.    (Kirg  ,  A'n  ,  12,  603.) 

A  math  i*  s  (gen.  units),  a  city  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  pf  great  antiquity.  Ado- 
nis was  worshipped  here  as  well  as  Venus.  Serial 
affirms  that  the  Amathusians  were  autochthonous  (Per- 
tpi  ,  p.  41) ;  and  it  appears  from  Hesychius  that  they 
had  a  peculiar  dialect  (».  v.  'EtWXc/,  Kv6d6da,  Ho- 
/iKa).  Amathus  was  celebrated  u  a  favourite  resi- 
dence of  Venus.  (ASn.,  10,  bl.—CatuU.,  Ep.,  36.) 
The  goddess,  as  an  author  who  wrote  a  history  of 
Amathus,  and  is  quoted  by  Hesychius  (».  e.  'AtyooV 
rof ),  reported,  was  represented  with  a  beard.  Ama- 
thus was  the  see  of  a  Christian  bishop  under  the  By- 
zantine emperors.  (Hierocl.,  p.  706.)  Its  ruins  are 
to  be  seen  near  the  little  town  of  Ltmmeson  or  Ltm- 
mcsol,  somewhat  to  the  north  of  Cape  Gallo.  (Cra- 
mcr'f  Asui  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  377,  aeqq.) 

AmIzonks,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  writers  to 
certain  female  warriors,  and  derived,  according  to  the 
popular  opinion,  from  a,  nrn>.,  and  pu^oc,  "  a  female 
breast,"  because  it  was  believed  that  they  burned  off 
the  right  breast  in  order  to  handle  the  bow  more  con- 
veniently. The  men  among  them  were  held  in  an  in- 
ferior, and,  as  it  were,  service  condition,  attending  to  all 
the  employments  which  occupy  the  time  and  care  of 
females  in  other  nations,  while  the  Amazons  them- 
selves took  charge  of  all  things  relating  to  government 
and  warfare.  (Diod.  Ste.,  2,  45  —  Id.,  3,  62.)  The 
Greek  writers  speak  of  African  and  Asiatic  Amazons. 
(Diod.  Sic,  I.  e.)  The  Amazons  of  Africa  were  the 
more  ancient,  and  were  also  the  more  remarkable  far 
the  nfthiber  and  splendour  of  their  warlike  achieve- 
ments. They  dwelt  in  the  western  regions  of  Africa, 
occupying  an  island  in  a  lake  called  Tritonis,  and 
which  was  near  the  main  ocean.  Diodorus  describes 
this  island  as  beautiful  and  productive,  and  names  it 
Hcsptria.  Under  the  guidance  of  a  warlike  queen, 
whom  he  calls  Myrina,  they  conquered  the  people  of 
Atlantis,  their  neighbours,  traversed  a  large  portion  of 
Africa,  established  friendly  relations  with  Horus,  son 
of  Isis,  then  on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  subdued  Arabia, 
Syria,  various  parts  of  Asia  Nimor,  and  penetrated 
even  into  Thrace.  After  this  long  career  of  conquest 
they  returned  to  Africa,  and  were  annihilated  by  Her- 
cules. At  this  same  time,  too,  the  Lake  Tritonis  dis- 
appeared as  such,  and  became  part  of  the  ocean,  the 
intervening  land  having  been  swallowed  up.  (Diod. 
Sic.,  3,  54.) — The  Amazons  of  Asia  are  described  by 
the  same  writer  (2,  46)  as  having  dwelt  originally  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thermodon  in  Pontus,  and  with  this 
statement  the  ancient  poets  all  agree.  Herodotus 
also  (9,  27)  places  the  Amazons  oh  this  same  river, 
and  be  affirms  that  it  was  from  thence  they  advanced 
into  Greece  and  invaded  Attica.  He  likewise  speaks 
of  an  expedition  undertaken  by  the  Greeks  against 
these  warlike  females,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeat- 
ed near  the  Thermodon  and  led  away  captive.  A  part 
of  them,  however,  escaped  to  Scythia,  and  became  the 
mothers  of  the  Sauromata?  (4,  110).  The  same  his- 
torian adds,  that  the  Scvthian  term,  which  answered 
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to  the  Greek  word  'Auo£w,  was  Oiorpata,  or  "man- 
slayer."  We  have  here  what  are  sometimes  called  the 
Scythian  Amazons,  making,  in  fact,  a  third  class. — Di- 
odorus gives  an  account  ot  the 


of  the  Asiatic 

Amazons,  as  he  had  done  in  the  case  of  the  African. 
He  makes  them  to  have  conquered  a  large  portion  of 
Asia,  extending  their  victorious  arms  from  the  regions 
beyond  the  Tanais  (or  Don)  as  far -as  Syria  (2.  46). 
Other  accounts  tell  of  their  invasion  of  Attica,  in  or- 
der to  recover  their  queen  Antiope,  who  bad  been  car- 
ried off  by  Theseus  (Plut.,  Ytt.  The*.,  c.  26,  aeqq  ); 
of  their  previous  wars  with  Hercules  ;  and  still  more 
anciently  of  their  contest  with  Bacchus.  (Pausan., 

I,  15.— Id.,  7,  2.—Plui.,  Quasi.  Ur.,  p.  641  Justtn, 

2, 4  )  They  are  also  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  speaks 
of  their  wars  with  the  kings  of  Phrvgia  (//.,  3,  184), 
and  of  their  defeat  l»y  Belleropbon  (//.,  6,  186).  They 
are  said  also  to  have  been  among  the  allies  of  the  Tro- 
jans in  the  war  with  the  Greeka,  and  their  queen  Pen- 
thcsilea  was  slain  by  Achilles.  (Hygin.,  Fab.,  1 12. — 
Die*.  Cnt.,  4,  2,  3.  —  Txctz.  ad  Lycophron,  999.  — 
Dtod.  Ste. ,  2, 46. )  They  make  their  appearance  again, 
in  a  later  age,  in  the  history  of  Alexander's  expedition 
into  Asia,  and  their  queen  Tbalcstris  is  said  to  have 
paid  a  visit  to  the  victorious  monarch,  having  come 
for  that  purpose  from  the  vicinity  of  Hyrcania ;  but 
Quintus  Curtius,  who  gives  us  this  information,  deals, 
as  usual,  in  the  marvellous,  and  with  his  wonted  igno- 
rance of  geography,  places  the  plains  of  Themiscyra, 
and  the  river  Thermodon  which  waters  them,  contigu- 
ous to  the  country  of  the  Hyrcanians.  ((J.  Curt.,  6, 5, 
25. — Compare  Fretnshan,  ad  loe.) — The  Amazons  are 
described  as  armed  with  bow  and  arrows,  and  as  having 
also  battle-axes  and  crescent  shields  ("  pelta  luvater." 
—  Kirg.,  Mn.,  1,  490).  Some  writers,  differing  from 
Diodorus,  as  cited  above,  make  the  Amazons  to  have 
had  no  males  among  them,  but  to  have  merely  visited, 
at  stated  times,  the  neighbouring  communities,  for  tho 
purpose  of  a  temporary  union  and  the  obtaining  of  ofT- 
spmig.  They  farther  stale,  that  the  female  children 
thus  born  to  them  were  carefully  reared,  after  having 
the  right  breast  seared  with  a  red-hot  iron,  but  that  all 
the  male  ones  were  destroyed  immediately  after  birth. 
Diodorus,  however,  informs  us,  in  speaking  of  the 
Asiatic  Amazons,  that  they  merely  mutilated  (im^ 
paw)  the  lt'^r*  and  t»rms  of  the  male  children,  in  order 
to  render  them  unfit  for  war.  About  the  treatment  of 
the  male  offspring  among  the  African  Amazons  he  is 
altogether  silent. — Thus  much  for  the  Amazons,  a* 
they  have  been  described  or  referred  to  by  the  ancient 
writers.  Various  explanations,  as  may  well  be  sup- 
posed, have  been  given  of  this  curious  legend.  Some 
see  in  it  an  old  tradition,  founded,  in  a  measure,  on 
historical  truth,  of  a  community  of  women,  who  ac- 
tually formed  themselves  into  a  regular  state,  after 
getting  rid  of,  or  subjugating  their  husbands.  This  ia 
too  improbable  to  need  any  serious  refutation.  R.  P. 
Knight  thinks  that  "the  fable"  of  the  Amazons  (for  so 
he  terms  it)  "  arose  from  some  symbolical  composition 
of  an  androgynous  character,  and  which  sought  to  ex- 
press  the  blending  of  the  two  sexes  into  one  shape  ; 
the  full,  prominent  form  of  the  female  breast  being 
given  on  one  side,  and  the  flat  form  of  the  male  on 
the  other."  (Inquiry  into  the  Symbol.  Lang.,  dec,  6. 
50. — Clots.  Joum.,  vol.  23,  p.  238.)  Crcuzer  agrees 
with  Knight  in  making  the  legend  a  religious  one,  but 
he  sees  in  the  story  of  the  Amazons  evident  Usees  of 
some  accounts  that  must  have  reached  the  early  Greeks, 
respecting  a  female  priesthood  of  a  warlike  character, 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  great  powers  of  na- 
ture, and  on  whom,  as  a  part  of  that  worship,  either  a 
periodical  or  perpetual  continence  was  enjoined.  The 
change  of  vestments  and  of  characters,  so  common 
in  this  same  class  of  Asiatic  religions,  was  indicated, 
according  to  this  same  writer,  bv  the  removal  of  one 
of  the  breasts.    The  Amazons,  "therefore, 
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to  this  explanation,  will  be  a  band  of  warlike  priest* 
e*jn  or  Hieroduls,  wbo,  in  renouncing  maternity,  and 


sr 


up  to  martial  eiereises,  sought 
»1 


to  imitate  the  periodical  sterility  of  the  great  powers 
of  light,  the  ran  and  moon,  and  the  combats  in  which 
ih?*e  were  from  time  to  time  engaged,  against  the 
gkmnrv  energies  of  night  and  winter.  {Creuter,  Sym- 
lobk.  'par  Gaigmani,  -vol.  3,  p.  90,  »eqa  )  That  the 
legend  of  the  Amazons  rests  on  a  religious  basis,  we 
readily  admit,  but  that  any  A  ma  ions  ever  existed, 
even  s»  warlike  priestess*'*,  we  do  not  at  all  believe. 

of  error  respecting  them  is  the  ety- 
iy  assigned  to  the  name  To  derive 
negative  a  and  /ulsof,  and  to  make 
it  indicate  the  toss  of  one  of  tin  breasts,  is,  we  think, 
altogether  erroneous,  if  a  Greek  derivation  is  to  be 
assigned  to  the  term  Amazon,  it  is  far  more  correct  to 
deduce  the  word  from  the  intensive  a,  and  ud^oe,  and 
to  regard  it  a*  denoting,  not  the  absence  of  one  breast, 
but  the  presence  of  many.  The  name  'AfmCuv 
(Amazon)  then  becomes  equivalent  td  the  Greek 
Jl»x>misToc  (Pvlynuutus)  and  the  Latin  Multimam- 


trotyi 

t.  both  of  which  epithets  are  applied  by  the 
mythologisU  to  the  Ephesian  Diana,  with  her  numer- 
OJi  breasu.  a>  typifying  the  great  mother  and  nurse 
of  ail  created  beings.   It  is  curious  to  connect  with 
this  the  well-known  tradition,  that  the  Amazons  found- 
ed the  city  of  Ephesus,  and  at  a  remote  period  sacri- 
ficed to  the  goddess  there.    (CaUtm,,  H.  in  Dion., 
233. —  Duuryt.  Perug.,  888.)    But  how  does  the 
view  which  we  hate  just  taken  of  the  erroneous  nature 
of  the  common  etymology,  in  the  case  of  the  name 
Amazon*  hirmcmtic  with  the  remains  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture 1    In  the  mo*:  latwfactory  manner.    No  monu- 
ment of  antiquity  repn'sent*  the  Amazons  with  a  mu- 
tilated bosom,  bit.  wherever  their  figures  arc  given, 
they  hare  both  breasts  fully  and  plainly  developed. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  Amazons  on  the  Phigaleian 
frieze  have  both  brea*t«  entire,  one  being  generally  ex- 
jxwed,  while  the  other  i*  concealed  by  drapery,  but 
still  in  the  latter  the  roundness  of  form  is  very  percept- 
ible.   Both  breasts  appear  also  in  the  fine* figure  of 
the  Amazon  belonjrin^  to  the  Lansdowne  collection  ; 
and  so  again  in  the  basso-relievo  described  by  Winckel- 
taann  in  his  .V'lwn'n/i  Iiuditi.    The  authorities,  in- 
dee  I  on  this  head  are  altogether  incontrovertible. 
( Wtnekdmnnn.  Geaek.  ier  Kunst  det  AlUrtkums,  vol. 
2.  p.  131.  —  Id,  Mon  Ined.,  pt.  2,  c.  18,  p.  184.— 
MuiUr,  ArchasAozte  der  Kunnt,  p  5J0.  —  Elgin  and 
Pktgalaan  JivUn,  vol.  2.  p.  179  —  Heyne,  ad  Apoi- 
iod.,  2.  5.  9.)  The  first  Greek  writer  that  made  men- 
tion of  females  wh  >  removed  their  right  breast  was 
Hippocrates  (Uepi  iipi*»,  k.  t.  /u,  4  43).   His  remarks, 
however,  wen*  meant  to  apply  merely  to  the  females 
of  the  SauromaUr.  a  Srvlhian  tribe;  but  subsequent 
writers  made  them  extend  to  the  fabled  race  of  the 
Amazons. — It  appears  to  us,  then,  from  n  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  subject,  that  the  term  Amazon  origi- 
nally indicated  neither  a  warlike  female,  nor  a  race  of 
such  female*,  but  was  merely  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
Cphesian  Diana,  the  great  parent  and  source  of  nur- 
ture, and  was  intended  to  express  the  most  striking 
of  rwr  attributes     The  victories  and  conquests  of  the 
Armenian  race  are  nothing  more,  then,  than  •figura- 
tive allusion  to  the  spread  of  her  worship  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  plobe.  and  the  contests  with  Bacchus, 
Hercules,  and  Thesr-u*  refer  in  reality  to  the  struggles 
of  this  worship  With  other  rival  systems  of  faith,  for 
Bacchus,  Hercule*,  and  Theseus  are  nothing  mora 
than  arythic  types  of  three  different  forms  of  belief 
Hesse*  we  see  why  the  conflict  of  the  Amazons  with 
TWseas,  who  was  nothing  more  than  the  symbol  of 
tbe.estat  iuhment  of  the  Ionic  worship,  became  a  most 
appropriate  ornament  for  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
the  temple  of  the  great  national  goddess  .Minerva.  It 
was,  in  tact,  a  delineation  of  the  downfall  of  a  rival  sys- 


tem of  belief. — Before  wc  conclude,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  examine  more  closely  into  the  etymology  of 
the  term  Amazon,  We  have  thus  far  regarded  the 
word  as  of  Grecian  origin.  What  if,  after  all,  it  be 
of  Oriental  birth,  and  have  reference  to  the  far-famed 
An  of  Oriental  and  Scandinavian  mythology  1  Sal- 
verte  sees  in  them  a  class  of  female  divinities,  the 
of  the  Ait,  and  he  traces  the  first  part  of  the 
to  the  Pehlvi  am,  denoting  "  a  mother,"  or  44  a 
female"  generally.  (Etta*  sur  U»  Noms,  Ate  ,  vol.  2, 
p.  178.)  Hitter  also  detects  in  the  name  an  allusion 
to  the  An  (Vorkalle,  p.  465,  teqq.) ;  and,  in  connex- 
ion with  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  may  state  that 
the  name  of  Ana  (the  land  of  the  Am)  was  first  given 
to  a  small  district  near  the  Cayster,  and  in  the  very  vi- 
cinity of  Ephesus,  the  city  which  the  Amazons  had 
founded.  Ephesus,  moreover,  first  bore,  it  is  said,  the 
name  of  Smyrna,  an  appellation  afferward  bestowed 
on  the  city  of  Smyrna,  which  was  founded  by  an  Ephe- 
sian colony.  This  term  Smyrna  is  said  to  have  boon 
originally  the  name  of  an  Amazonian  leader.  Would 
it  be  too  fanciful  to  deduce  it  from  Ata-Mynna,  and 
thus  Mend  together  the  name  of  tho  African  Amazon 
Myrina  with  the  sacred  appellation  of  the  Asi ! 

AMAZOMitrs.a  surname  of  A  jh>IIo  at  Pyrrhicus,  in  La- 
conia,  from  the  protection  he  is  said  to  have  afforded 
to  the  inhabitants  when  attacked  by  the  Amazons. 
(/Wm.,  3,  25.) 

Am  sab  at,  a  people  of  Gallia  Coltica,  situate  be- 
tween the  ./Edui  and  Allobroges,  along  either  bank  of 
the  Arar  or  Saont.  Following  D'Anvillc's  authority, 
we  would  place  them  in  the  present  Department  de 
VAxn.  Livy  enumerates  them  among  tho  Gallic  tribes 
that  crossed  the  Alps  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Pris- 
cua.    (Lie.,  6,  34.— Cars.,  B.  G.,  1,  11,  et  14.) 

Ambaxvalia,  sacred  rites  in  honour  of  Ceres,  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  reaping,  which  were 
called  saera  ambarvalia,  because  tho  victim  was 
carried  around  the  fields  (arva  amine  bat. —  Vid.  Ar- 
vales). 

AhbiIni,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica,  whose  capital 
afterward  called  Ambiani  or  Ambi- 


anum,  now  Amiens.  Their  territory  corresponds  to 
what  is  now  the  Department  de  la  Homme.  (Cat.,  B. 
G.,  2,  4.— Id.  tb.,  7,  75.) 

AmbiatTnus  V ices,  a  village  of  Germany,  where 
the  Emperor  Caligula  was  born.  It  was  situate  be- 
tween Conftuentes  and  Baudobriga,  and  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  now  CapeUe,  on  the  Hhine,  by  others, 
Konigttuhl.  Mannert,  without  fixing  the  modern  site, 
thinks  it  lay  on  the  MoteUe.  (Gcogr.,  2,  p.  210  — 
Sueton.,  Vit.  Caltg.,  8.) 

Ambigatvs,  a  king  of  the  Celts?,  in  the  time  of 
Tarquinius  Prixcus.  According  to  the  account  given 
by  Livy  (5,  34),  he  sent  his  two  nephews,  Sigovesus 
and  Bellovesus.  in  quest  of  new  settlements,  with  the 
view  ot  diminishing  the  overflowing  numbers  at  home. 
The  two  chieftains  drew  lots  respecting  their  course, 
and  Sigovesus  obtained  the  route  that  led  towards  the 
Horcyuian  forest,  Bellovesus  the  road  to  Italy.  What 
is  here  stated,  however,  appears  to  be  a  mere  fable, 
owing  its  origin  to  the  simultaneous  emigrations  of 
two  hordes  of  Gallic  warriors.  (Compare  Thierry, 
Htstoire  det  Gaulou,  vol.  1,  p.  39.) 

Ambiobix,  a  king  of  one  half  of  the  Eburones  in 
Gaul,  Oativolcus  being  king  of  the  other  half.  Ho 
was  an  inveterate  foe  to  the  Romans,  and  after  in- 
flicting several  serious  losses  upon,  narrowly  escaped 
the  pursuit  of,  Cesar's  men,  on  being  defeated  by  that 
commander.    (C*#.,  B.  G.,  5.  24,  et  26.— Id  ,  6,  30.) 

AMBivAarrt  and  Ambivabbti  (for  we  have,  in  the 
Graek  Paraphrase  of  Cteaar,  b.  7,  c.  75,  'Au6t6ap(Tuv, 
and  at  c.  90,  'Au6t6aftifruv),  a  Gallic  tnbe,  ranked 
among  the  clients  of  the  j£dui,  whence  Glaraanua 
and  Ciacconius  suspect  them  to  be  the  same  with 
the  Ambarri.    Almost  all  the  MSS.  of  Casar  call  i 
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Ambluareti.  The  ancient  geographical  writers  are 
■ilent  respecting  them. 

AmbivarIti,  a  tribe  of  Gallia  Belgica,  a  short  dis- 
tance beyond  the  Mosa  or  Mcuse.  (Cos.,  B.  G.,  4, 9.) 

Ambracia,  a  celebrated  city  of  Fpirus,  the  capital 
of  the  country,  and  the  royal  residence  of  Pyrrhus 
and  his  descendants.  It  was  situate  on  the  banks  of 
the  Aracthus  or  Arethon,  a  short  distance  from  the 
waters  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf.  The  founders  of  the 
place  were  said  to  have  been  a  colony  of  Corinthians, 
headed  by  Tolgus  or  Torgus,  650  B.C.,  who  was 
either  the  brother  or  the  son  of  Cypselus,  chief  of 
Corinth.  (Sirabo,  325.  —  Scymn.,  Ch.,  v.  452.)  It 
early  acquired  some  maritime  celebrity,  by  reason  of 
its  advantageous  position,  and  was  a  powerful  aud  in- 
dependent city  towards  the  commencement  of  the  Po- 
loponnesian  war,  in  which  it  espoused  the  cause  of  Co- 
rinth and  Sparta.  At  a  later  period  we  find  its  in- 
dependence threatened  by  Philip,  who  seems  to  have 
entertained  the  project  of  annexing  it  to  the  dominions 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Alexander,  king  of  the  Moios- 
sians.  (Demoslh.,  Pktl.,  3,  85.)  Whether  it  actually 
fell  into  the  possession  of  that  monarch  is  uncertain, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  in  the 
occupation  of  Philip,  since  Diodorus  Siculus  (17,  3) 
asserts  that  the  Ambraciots,  on  the  accession  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  to  the  throne,  ejected  the  Macedonian 
garrison  stationed  in  their  city.  Ambracia,  however, 
did  not  long  enjoy  the  freedom  which  it  thus  regained, 
for,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Pyrrhus,  we  arc 
told  that  it  was  selected  by  that  prince  as  his  usual 
place  of  residence.  (Strabo,  325  —  Lin.,  38,  9.) 
Ovid  {Ibis,  v.  306)  seems  to  imply  that  he  was  inter- 
red there.  Many  years  after,  being  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  ~£toliaus,  who  were  at  that  time  involved 
in  hostilities  with  the  Romans,  this  city  sustained  a 
siege  against  the  latter  almost  unequalled  in  the  an- 
nals of  ancient  warfare  for  the  gallantry  and  perseve- 
rance displayed  in  defence  of  the  place.  (Polyb.,  Frag., 
22,  13.)  Ambracia,  at  last,  opened  its  gates  to  the 
foe,  on  a  truce  being  concluded,  and  was  stripped  by 
.  the  Roman  consul,  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  of  all  the 
statues  and  pictures  with  which  it  had  been  so  richly 
adorned  by  Pyrrhus.  From  this  time  Ambracia  began 
to  sink  into  a  state  of  insignificance,  and  Augustus, 
by  transferring  its  inhabitants  to  Nicopolis,  completed 
its  desolation.  (Strabo,  325. — Pausan.,  5,  23.)  In 
regard  to  the  topography  of  this  ancient  city,  most 
travellers  and  antiquaries  are  of  opinion,  that  it  must 
have  stood  near  the  town  of  Aria,  which  now  gives 
its  name  to  the  gulf.  (Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol. 
l,p.  145,  seqq.) 

Ambracics  Sinus,  a  gulf  of  the  Ionian  Sea  be- 
tween Epirus  and  Acamania.  Scylax  (Penpl.,  p.  13) 
calls  it  the  Bay  of  Anactorium,  and  observes  that  the 
distance  from  its  mouth  to  tho  farthest  extremity  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia,  while  the  entrance  was 
scarcely  four  stadia  broad.  Strabo  (325)  makes  the 
whole  circuit  three  hundred  stadia.  (  Cramer's  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  153.) 

Ambromss,  a  Gallic  horde,  who  invaded  the  Roman 
territories  along  with  the  Tcutones  and  Cimbri,  and 
were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  Marius.  The 
name  is  thought  to  mean,  "  dwellers  on  the  Rhone" 
(Amb-rones).  So  Ambidravii,  "dwellers  on  the 
Draave;"  Sigambri,  "dwellers  on  the  Sieg,"  dec. 
.  (Compare  PfisUr,  Gcsck.  der  Tcuische*,  vol.  1,  p. 
35.) 

Ambrosia,  the  celestial  food  on  which  the  gods 
were  supposed  to  subsist,  and  to  which,  along  with 
nectar,  they  were  believed  to  owe  their  immortality. 
The  name  is  derived  from  ufi6porof,  "immortal." 
(Compare  Heyne,  Ezeur*.  9.  ad  11.,  1. — Id.,  Obs.  ad 
Horn.,  H.,  1,  190.)  There  is  a  striking  resemblance 
between  the  Grecian  and  Hindoo  mythology  in  this 
respect.   The  Amrita,  or  water  of  life*  recalls  imme- 


diately to  mind  the  Ambrosia  of  Olympus.  (Compare 
Horn.,  Od.,  1,  359,  where  ambrosia  and  nectar  appear 
to  be  used  as  synonymous  terms. — Heyne,  Excurs. 
9,  ad  It.,  I,  and  consult  the  remarks  of  Buttinann  in 
his  Lexdogus,  s.  r.  'Afidpoatoc,  Ac.) 

Ambrosius,  bishop  of  Milan  in  the  fourth  century, 
and  one  of  the  latest  and  most  distinguished  of  what 
are  denominated  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church. 
He  was  bora  at  A  re  late  (Aries),  then  the  metropolis 
of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  according  to  some  authorities, 
A.D.  333,  according  to  others,  340.    His  father  was 
the  emperor's  lieutenant  in  that  district,  and,  after  his 
death,  Ambrose,  who  was  the  youngest  of  three  chil. 
dren,  returned  with  the  widow  and  family  to  Rome. 
Here,  under  tho  instructions  of  his  mother  and  his 
sister  Marcellina,  who  had  vowed  virginity,  he  received 
a  highly  religious  education,  and  that  bias  in  favour  of 
Catholic  orthodoxy  by  which  he  was  subsequently  so 
much  distinguished.    Having  studied  taw,  he  pleaded 
causes  in  the  court  of  the  pretorian  prefect,  and  was 
in  due  time  appointed  proconsul  of  Liguria.  He 
thereupon  took  up  his  residence  at  Milan,  where  a 
circumstance  occurred  which  produced  a  sudden  change 
in  his  fortunes,  and  transformed  him  from  a  civil  gov- 
ernor into  a  bishop.    Auxentius,  bishop  of  Milan,  the 
Aran  leader  in  the  west,  died,  and  left  that  sec  va- 
cant, when  a  warm  contest  for  the  succession  ensued 
between  the  Arians  and  Catholics.    In  the  midst  of  a 
tumultuous  dispute,  Ambrose  appeared  in  the  midst 
of  the  assembly,  and  exhorted  them  to  conduct  the 
election  peaceably.    At  the  conclusion  of  his  address, 
a  child  in  the  crowd  exclaimed,  "  Ambrose  is  bishop !" 
and,  whether  accidentally  or  by  management,  the  re- 
sult throws  a  curious  light  upon  the  nature  of  the 
times  ;  for  the  superstitious  multitude,  regarding  the 
exclamation  as  a  providential  and  miraculous  sugges- 
tion, by  general  acclamation  declared  Ambrose  to  be 
elected.    After  various  attempts  to  decline  the  epis- 
copal office,  Ambrose  at  length  entered  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  its  duties,  and  rendered  himself  conspicuous 
by  his  decided  and  unremitting  opposition  to  the  tenets 
of  Arianism.    To  his  zealous  endeavours  also  was 
owing  the  failure  of  the  attempt  made  by  the  remains 
of  a  pagan  party  to  re-establish  the  worship  of  pagan- 
ism.   The  strength  and  ability  of  Ambrose  were  such, 
that,  although  opposed  to  him  on  ecclesiastical  points, 
Valcntinian  and  his  mother  respected  his  talents,  and 
in  moments  of  political  exigency,  required  his  assist- 
ance.   The  most  conspicuous  act  on  the  ;,art  of  Am- 
brose was  his  treatment  of  Theodosius  for  the  mas- 
sacre at  Thessalonica.    The  emperor  was  consigned 
to  a  retirement  of  eight  months,  and  not  absolved  even 
then  until  he  had  signed  an  edict,  which  ordained  that 
an  interval  of  thirty  days  should  pass  before  any  sen- 
tence of  death,  or  even  of  confiscation,  should  be 
executed.    After  having  paid  the  funeral  honours  to 
Theodosius,  who  died  soon  after  obtaining  peaceable 
possession  of  the  entire  Roman  empire,  the  bishop 
departed  from  this  world  with  a  composure  worthy  of 
his  firm  character,  in  the  year  397.    It  is  evident  that 
Ambrose  was  one  of  those  men  of  great  energy  of 
mind  and  temperament,  who,  in  the  adoption  of  a 
theory  or  a  party,  hold  no  middle  course,  but  act  with 
determination  towards  the  fulfilment  of  their  purposes. 
Regarded  within  their  own  circles,  there  is  generally 
something  in  such  characters  to  admire ;  and,  beyond 
that,  as  certainly  much  to  condemn.    It  must  be  con- 
ceded, however,  that  men  resembling  Ambrose  effected 
much  to  advance  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the 
power  to  which  it  afterward  attained,  and,  by  necessary 
sequence,  to  the  abuse  of  it  which  produced  the  Ref- 
ormation.   The  writings  of  this  father  are  numerous, 
and  the  great  object  of  almost  all  of  them  was  to 
maintain  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  while  some  of  them  are  written  to  recommend 
celibacy  as  the  summit  of  Christian  perfection.  His 
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best  work  if  "  De  Offieiis"  intended  to  explain  the 
duties  of  Christian  minister*  The  most  accurate 
edition  of  his  works  w  that  of  the  Benedictines,  Pans, 
2  vols,  fol ,  1682-90.  (Gorton  s  Bwgr.  Diet ,  vol.  1  f  p. 
67) 

Axb*yssf;s,  a  city  of  Phocis,  said  to  have  been 
by  the  hero  Ambrynsus,  situate  between  two 
of  moantaim,  weal  of  I«bedas,  and  north- 
.  of  Antieyra  It  wa*  destroyed  by  the  Amphic- 
tyona,  but  rcboik  and  fortified  by  the  Thebana  before 
the  bit  tie  of  Chcronea.  (Pausan.,  10,  3,  and  36.) 
Its  rains  were  first  discovered  by  Chandler,  near  the 
vilUer  o{ Dystonia.  (Cramer's  Annent  Greece,  vol.  8, 
P- 1W) 

Anraii.c  fromle  minstrel*,  of  Syrian  origin,  who 
exercised  their  vocation  at  Rome,  and  were  also  of 
diwSute  fares.  (Aerm,  ad  Herat.,  Serm.,  1,  2,  1. — 
Nark.  Btymd.  Handvorterhaek,  vol.  1,  p.  45.  sea.) 
The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Syriac 
ofoi  or  nnbub, w  a  flute." 

Axvf  li,  a  surname  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  in  Sparta, 
and  also  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva.  They  were  bo 
named,  it  is  said,  from  dufoky,  delay,  because  it  was 
thought  that  they  could  delay  the  approach  of  death. 
Some,  on  the  other  hand,  consider  the  term  in  ques- 
tion to  be  of  Latin  origin,  and  derived  from  ambuiare 
(Compare  the  remark*  of  V diner,  Worterb.  der  My- 
*Aof.,  *.  r ) 

Avit.es,  a  river  of  the  lower  world,  according  to 
Pl,-Jo.  whose  vratera  no  vessel  could  contain:  T&v 
'katAnra  TtrramW,  o4  ri  fduo  uyyelov  ovdev  ariyttv. 
(De  Rep  .  16,  vol  7,  p.  226,  ed.  Bekk.) 

Akkaxvs,  a  nver  of  Sicily,  near  Catania.  It  is 
now  the  J*ii<-t!to.  (Strabo,  380.  —  Ond,  Met.,  16, 
279.) 

Amtai a,  one  of  the  most  considerable  and  ancient 
chie*  of  Umoria.  It  lay  south  of  Tuder,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Tiber.  According;  to  Cat  a,  who  is 
quoted  by  Pliny  (3,  MX  Ameria  eoul<l  boast  of  an 
onr^n  greatly  anterior  to  that  of  Rome,  having  been 
footxJed.  it  ta  said,  964  years  before  the  war  with 
Hennas,  or  1045  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Ci- 
cero, in  his  defence  of  the  celebrated  Roscius,  who 
wa»  a  native  of  Ameria,  has  frequent  occasion  to  speak 
of  trn*  town  From  him  we  learn  its  municipal  rank, 
and  from  Frontons,  that  it  became  a  colony  under 
Au,»n*tn*  (Compare  Strabo,  228.  —  Fcshts,  a  v 
Ameria  )  The  small  episcopal  town  of  Amelia  now 
represent*  this  ancient  city  (C'raraer'j  Anc.  Italy, 
vol.  l.ptTl) 

^AvKsTsiTt;\,  a  town  of  Sicily,  near  the  Halesus. 

the  harri*  of  the  Carthaginians,  but  without  success. 

It  was  taken,  however,  after  a  thinl  siege,  and  razed 
to  the  ground,  the  surviving  inhabitants  being  sold  as 
slave,,  ttrph.  Byx.  calls)  the  place  Amestratus ;  Di- 
«-jru»  ;>icuiun,  xiysiraivm  ,  auu  roivoius,  .nyiniira- 
tarn  (£>wrf  S*:..23,er/ 9  — PcWyA  ,  1,24  )  It  is  now 
Mt.rtretta,  in  the  Vol  de  Demona. 

Auxvrcts,  queen  of  Persia,  and  wife  to  Xerxes. 
Having  discovered  an  intrigue  between  her  husband 
and  Artaynta,  and  imputing  all  the  blame  solely  to  the 
mother  of  the  latter,  she  requested  her  from  the  king 
•I  a  royal  festival ;  and,  when  she  had  her  -in  her 
power,  cut  od"  her  breasts,  nose,  ears,  lips,  and  tongue, 
uvl  sent  hev  home  in  this  ahodting  condition.  She 
on  anwner  occasion,  sarnnceu  louneen  rersian 
eh»lh>n  of  noble  birth,  "  to  propitiate,"  says  Herodo- 
tus, "-the  dritv  who  'is  sutd  to  dwell  beneath  the 
«rth  •    (Herodot.,  9.  U0,«e*f  — 2o* .  7, 114.) 

AsTtu.  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  taken  and  destroy- 
ed ky  Sapor,  kins;  of  Persia.  It  was  repeopled  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Nisibta,  after  Jovian's  treaty  with  the 
Per* in u.  «nd  by  a  new  colony  which  was  sent  to  it. 
It  was  called  also  C-onstantia,  from  the  Emperor  Con- 


stones,  have  caused  it  to  bo  termed  by  the  Turks 
Kara- Amid  ("  black  Amid"),  although  it  is  more  com- 
monly denominated  Dtar-Bektr,  from  tho  name  of  its 
district.  (Ammxan.  MarceU.,  18, 22.— Procop.,  de  Bell 
Pen ,  1,  8—Sulmas.,  Exertit  Pita.,  p.  488.) 
Amilcax.    Kid.  Hamilcar. 

Aninii,  a  people  of  Campania,  mentioned  by  Ma. 
crobius  (Sat.,  2,  16)  at  having  occupied  the  spot 
where  was  afterward  the  Falernus  Ager.  The  A  nun- 
pan  wine  is  thought  to  liave  derived  its  name  from 
them.  (Consult,  however,  the  remarks  of  Heyne,  ad 
Yrrer.,  Gearg.,  2,  97,  Var.  Leet.)  The  more  correct 
opinion  appears  to  be,  that  the  Aminean  wine  was  so 
called,  because  made  from  a  grape  transplanted  into 
Italy  from  Aminrcum,  a  place  in  Thesaaly.  Macrobius, 
however,  aaaertB,  that  the  Falernian  wine  was  more 
anciently  called  Aminean.  (Compare  Heyne,  ad  Vtrg., 
Ge°rg ,  2,  97.) 

AmsiNCs  sinus,  a  gulf  of  the  Euxine,  cast  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Halys,  on  the  coast  of  Pontus,  so  called 
from  the  town  of  Amisus. 

AmstA,  now  the£ms,  a  river  of  Germany,  falling 
into  the  German  Ocean.  Strabo  (201)  calls  it  Amasia 
('kpaata),  and  Pliny  (4,  14)  Amaais. 

Amisus,  a  city  of  Pontus,  on  the  coast  of  the  Eux- 
ine, northwest  from  the  mouth  of  the  Iris.  It  was 
founded  by  a  colony  of  Milesians,  was  the  largest  city 
in  Pontus  next  to  Sinope,  and  was  made  by  Pharnaces 
the  rnetro|K)lis  of  his  kingdom.  It  is  now  called  Sam* 
soun.  (Strabo,  647.  —  Polyb.,  Exc.  de  legal.,  55.  — 
Mannert,  6,  pt.  2,  p.  448,  seqq.) 

AniTKiwvu,  a  city  in  the  territory  of  the  Sabine*, 
the  birthplace  of  Sallust  the  historian.  It  was  situate 
a  short  distance  below  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Prclutii,  and  it*  ruins  are  to  be  seen  near  &  Vtttortno, 
a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Aqutla.  From  Livy  (10, 
30)  we  learn,  that  this  town,  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Samnitcs,  was  recovered  by  the  consul 
Sp.  Carviliu*  (A.U.C.  459).  Under  the  Roman*  it 
became  successively  a  pretfectura  and  a  colony,  a*  we 
are  informed  by  Frontinus  and  several  inscription*. 
(RomanelU,  vol.  3,  p.  330.)  In  Ptolemy's  tune,  Am- 
itemum  seems  to  have  been  included  among  the  cities 
of  the  Vestini.  (Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  1,  p. 
819.) 

AauilNtrs.    Vtd.  Marcellinus. 

Ammochostos,  a  promontory  of  Cyprus,  whence  by 
corruption  comes  the  modern  name  Famagosta,  or, 
more  properly,  Amostcs  now  the  principal  place  in  the 
island.    (PtoL — Cramer's  Ana  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  381.) 

Ammon,  or  Hammon,  a  name  given  to  Jupiter,  a* 
worshipped  in  Iibya.  When  Bacchus  was  conquering 
Africa,  he  is  said  to  have  come  with  hi*  army  to  a  spot 
called,  from  the  vast  quantity  of  sand  lying  around,  by 
the  name  of  Hammodea  ('AuuuArir,  i.  e.,  sandy,  from 
iififioc,  "  sand,"  and  tldoc,  "aspect"  or" appearance"). 
Here  his  forces  were  in  great  danger  of  perishing  from 
want  of  water,  when  a  ram  on  a  sudden  appeared,  and 
guided  them  to  a  verdant  spot,  or  oasis,  in  the  midst 
of  the  desert.  When  tbey  reached  this  place,  the  ram 
disappeared,  and  they  found  an  abundant  supply  of 
water.  Bacchus,  therefore,  out  of  gratitude,  erect- 
ed on  the  spot  a  temple  to  Jupitex  giving  him,  at  the 
same  time,  the  surname  of  Amman  or  Hammon,  from 
the  Greek  o>por  or  liftfUK*  "  in  allusion  to  the 

circumstances  connected  with  his  appearance ;  and  the 
statue  of  the  deity  had  the  head  and  horns  of  a  ram. 
(Hygm.,  Poet.  Astron.,  2,  20.)  According  to  an- 
other version  of  the  fable,  Bacchus,  in  his  extremity, 
prayed  to  Jupiter  for  aid,  and  the  god,  appearing  under 
the  form  of  a  ram.  indicated  the  place  of  the  fountain 
with  his  foot,  the  water,  before  unseen,  immediately 
bubbling  up  through  tho  sand. — The  spot  to  which  tho 
fable  point*  is  the  Oasis  of  Ammon  (rid.  Oasis),  and 
the  fountain  is  the  famous  Fons  SoKs,  or  fountain  of 
the  Sun,  which,  according  to  Herodotus  (4,  181),  was 
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tepid  at  dawn,  cool  as  the  day  advanced,  very  cool  at 
noon,  diminishing  in  coolness  as  the  day  declined,  warm 
at  sunset,  and  boiling  hot  at  midnight  Here  also  wan 
the  celebrated  oracle  of  Amnion,  which  Alexander  the 
Great  visited,  in  order  to  obtain  an  answer  respecting 
the  divinity  of  his  origin.  An  account  of  the  expedi- 
tion is  given  by  Plutarch  (  Vtt.  Alex.,  c.  26),  ami. as  may 
well  be  expected,  the  answer*  of  the  oracle  was  alto- 
gether acceptable  to  the  royal  visitant,  though  the 
credit  previously  attached  to  its  answers  was  seriously 
impaired  by  the  gross  flattery  which  it  had  on  this  oc- 
casion displayed.  The  temple  of  Amnion,  like  that  of 
Delphi,  was  filmed  for  its  treasures,  the  varied  offer- 
ings of  the  pious  ,  and  these,  in  the  time  of  the  Per- 
sian invasion  of  Egypt,  excited  so  far  the  cupidity  of 
Cambyses  as  to  induce  him  to  send  a  large  body  of 
forces  across  the  desert  to  seise  upon  the  place.  The 
expedition,  however,  proved  a  signal  failure ;  no  ac- 
counts of  it  were  ever  received,  and  it  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  Persian  troops  were  purposely  mis- 
led on  their  route  by  the  Egyptian  guides,  and  that  all 
perished  in  the  desert.  ( Via*.  Cambyses.)— Herodotus 
(2.  54,  scqq.)  gives  us  two  accounts  respecting  the  or- 
igin of  the  temple  of  Ammon.  One,  which  he  heard 
from  the  priests  of  Jupiter  in  Thebes,  stated,  that  two 

firiestesses  had  been  carried  o(T  by  some  Phoenicians 
rom  Thebes,  and  that  one  of  them  had  been  conveyed 
to  Liliy a  and  there  sold  as  a  slave,  and  the  other  to 
Greece.  These  two  females,  according  to  them,  had 
founded  oracles  in  each  of  these  countries.  Accord- 
ing to  the  other  story,  which  he  heard  from  the  priest- 
esses at  Dodona,  two  black  pigeons  had  flown 
from  Thebes  in  Egypt ;  one  of  these  had  passed 
into  Libya,  the  other  had  come  to  Dodona  in  Greece, 
and  both  had  spoken  with  a  human  voice,  and  di- 
rected the  establishment  of  oracles  in  each  of  these 
places  — Thus  much  for  the  ordinary  narrative.  Am- 
mon, says  Plutarch  (de  Is.  el  Ot.,  p.  364),  is  the  Egyp- 
tian name  for  Jupiter.  This  god  was  particularly  wor- 
shipped at  Thebes,  called  in  the  sacred  books  Hammon- 
no, "  the  possession  of  Hammon,"  and  in  the  Septua- 
gint  version  {Etek.,  e.  20)  the  city  of  Ammon.  Jabkm- 
ski  derives  the  word  Ammon  from  Am-orm, "  shining." 
According,  however,  to  Champollion  the  younger,  the 
term  in  question  (Amon  or  Amen)  denoted,  in  the 
Egyptian  language,  "secret,"  "concealed,"  or  "he 
who  reveals  his  secret  powers."  It  is  sometimes  also, 
as  the  same  writer  informs  us,  united  with  the  word 
Kneph,  another  appellation  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
from  this  results  the  compound  Amenebis  (Amen-Neb) 
which  is  found  on  a  Greek  inscription  in  the  greater 
Oasis.  (Lelronne,  Ruh.  tur  PEgyp.,  p.  237,  »eqq.) 
The  Greek  etymology  of  the  name  Ammon,  from  ufiftoe 
or  ^idftfioc,  "  sand,"  is  fanciful  and  visionary,  and  only 
affords  another  proof  of  the  constant  habit  in  which  that 
nation  indulged,  of  referring  so  many  things  to  them- 
selves, with  which  they  had  not,  in  truth,  the  slightest 
connexion.  From  all  that  has  been  said  by  the  ancient 
writers,  it  would  appear  very  clearly,  that  the  allusion 
in  the  legend  of  Ammon  is  an  astronomical  one.  This 
is  very  apparent  from  the  story  told  by  Herodotus  (2, 
42),  and  which  he  received  from  the  priests  of  Thebes. 
According  to  this  narrative,  Hercules  was  very  desi- 
rous of  seeing  Jupiter,  whereas  the  god  was  unwilling 
to  be  seen  ;  until,  at  last,  Jupiter,  yielding  to  his  im- 
portunity, contrived  the  following  artifice.  Having 
separated  the  head  from  the  body  of  a  ram,  and  flayed 
the  whole  carcass,  he  put  on  the  skin  with  the  wool, 
and  in  that  form  showed  himself  to  Hercules.  Now. 
if  Hercules  denote  the  sun,  and  arte*  the  first  sign  of 
the  zodiac,  the  whole  may  be  an  allegory  illustrative 
of  the  opening  of  the  year. — As  regards  the  establish- 
ment of  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  account  respecting  the  two  doves  or  pigeons,  which 
is  given  by  Herodotus,  and  has  already  been  alluded  to, 
came,  as  that  historian  informs  us,  from  the  priestess- 
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es  of  Dodona ;  whereas  the  priests  of  Thebes  ascribed 
the  origin  of  the  oracles  at  Dodona  and  in  the  Oasis  of 
Ammon  to  the  two  Egyptian  females  connected  with 
the  service  of  the  temple  at  Thebes,  and  who  had  been 
carried  away  and  sold  into  slavery  by  certain  Phoeni- 
cians.   Herodotus,  with  no  little  plausibility,  seeks  to 
reconcile  these  two  statements,  by  conjecturing  that 
the  Dodoneans  gave  the  name  of  doves  or  pigeons 
to  the  females  carried  off,  because  they  used  a  foreign 
tongue,  and  their  speech  resembled  the  chattering  of 
birds ;  and  the  remark  of  the  same  Dodoneans,  that  the 
pigeons  were  of  a  black  colour,  he  explains  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  these  females  being,  like  the  other  Egyp- 
tians, of  a  dark  complexion.    It  is  very  evident  that 
we  have  here  some  allusion  to  Egyptian  colonics,  and 
to  the  influence  which  prophetic  influence  would  exer- 
cise in  such  colonies  recently  established.    The  only 
difficulty,  however,is  how  to  connect  the  Pelnegic  thiinc 
of  Dodona  with  anything  of  an  Egyptian  character. 
(Consult  the  remarks  of  Cratzer,  Sytnlolik,  vol.  4.  p. 
161,  and  of  hecren,  Jdeen,  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  486.)  — 
Browne,  an  English  traveller,  discovered  in  1712  the 
site  of  the  temple  of  Ammon,  in  a  fertile  spot  called 
the  Oasis  of  Sttcah,  situated  in  the  midst  of  deserts, 
five  degrees  nearly  west  of  Cairo.   In  1 788,  Hornetnan 
discovered  the  Eons  Solis.    In  1816  Belxoni  visited 
the  spot,  and  found  the  fountain  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  beautiful  grove  of  palms.    He  visited  the  fountain 
at  noon,  evening,  midnight,  and  morning.    He  had  un- 
fortunately no  thermometer  with  him.    But,  judging 
from  his  feelings  at  those  several  periods,  it  might  be 
100°  at  midnight,  80°  in  the  morning  early,  and  at 
noon  t.bout  40°.    The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  no 
change  takes  place  in  the  temperature  of  the  water,  but 
in  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  ;  for  the  well  is 
deeply  shaded,  and  about  60  feet  deep.    Ite  account 
of  Herodotus,  who  was  never  on  the  spot,  is  evidently 
incorrect.    He  must  have  misunderstood  his  informer. 
(Compare  Rinnclfs  Gccgr.  of  Herod.,  p.  693,  ttqq.) 

Amhonii,  a  people  of  Africa. occupying  what  is  new 
the  Oasis  of  Sitcah.  According  to  Herodotus  (2, 42), 
the  Ammonians  were  a  colony  of  Egyptians  and  ^Ethi- 
opians, speaking  a  language  ccmpoccd  of  words  taken 
from  both  those  nations. — The  arable  territory  of  the 
Oasis  of  Sneak  is  about  six  miles  long  and  four  brood. 
The  chief  plantation  consists  of  date-trees ;  there  are 
also  pomegranates,  fig-trees,  olives,  apricots,  and  ba- 
nanas. A  considerable  quantity  of  a  reddish-grained 
rice  is  cultivated  here,  being  a  different  variety  frcm 
that  which  is  grown  in  the  Egyptian  Delta.  It  also 
produces  wheat  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants. 
Abundance  of  water,  both  fresh  and  salt,  is  found. 
The  fresh-water  pprinps  are  mostly  wnim.  nr.d  arc  ac- 
cused of  giving  rise  to  dangerous  levers  when  used  by 
strangers.  The  population  of  Sivrah  is  capable  of  fur- 
nishing about  1600  armed  men.  (Mahe-Brun,  Geogr., 
vol.  4,  p.  173,  Am.  td.)  For  remarks  on  the  celebra- 
ted Font  Sohe,  consult  preceding  article  towards  it* 
close. 

AmmonTits,  I.  the  preceptor  of  Plutarch.  He  taught 
philosophy  and  mathematics  at  Delphi,  and  lived  du- 
ring the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  to  whom  he  acted  as  interpreter  when  that 
monarch  visited  the  temple  at  Delphi.  Plutarch  mak  c  s 
frequent  mention  of  him  in  his  writings,  and  particu- 
larly in  his  treatise  on  the  inscription  of  the  Delphic 
temple. — II.  Saccas, or  Soceophorus  (so called  because) 
in  early  life  he  had  been  a  sack-bearer),  a  celebrated 
philosopher,  who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century.  He  was  bom  at  Alexandres,  of  Chris- 
tian parents,  and  was  early  instructed  in  the  catechet- 
ical schools  established  in  that  city.  Here,  under  the 
Christian  preceptors,  Athcnagorns,  Pantocnus.  and 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  he  acquired  a  strong  propen- 
sity towards  philosophical  studies,  and  became  ex- 
ceedingly desirous  of  reconciling  the  different  opinions 
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which  at  that  time  subsisted  among  philosophers. 
Porphyry  (dp.  Euseb ,  Hut.  Etc.,  6,  19)  relates,  that 
Ammonius  pawed  over  to  the  legal  establishment,  that 
is,  apostatized  to  the  pagan  religion.    Eusebius  (/.  c, 
p.  221)  and  Jerome  (De  &.  E.,  c  55,  p.  132),  on  the 
contrary  assert  tha*  \mmonius  continued  in  the  Chris- 
tian  faith  until  the  end  of  his  life     Bat  it  is  probable 
that  those  Christian  lathers  refer  to  another  Ammoni- 
as who,  in  the  third  century,  wrote  a  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels,  or  to  some  other  person  of  this  name  ;  for 
they  refer  to  the  sacred  books  of  Ammonius :  whereas 
Auimo.-iius  Sjccas.  as  his  pupil  Longiirus  attests,  wrote 
nothing.    (Compare  Fabncius,  BM   Or.,  vol.  4,  p. 
160.  172.)   It  is  not  easy,  indeed,  to  account  for  the 
particulars  related  of  this  philosopher,  but  upon  the 
supposition  of  his  having  renounced  the  Christian  faith. 
According  to  Hieroeles  (De  Fato,  op.  Phot.,  BM.,  vol. 
2,  p.  461,  ed.  Btkker),  Ammonius  was  induced  to 
adopt  the  plan  of  a  distinct  eclectic  school,  by  a  desire 
of  putting  an  end  to  those  contentions  which  had  ho 
long  distracted  the  philosophical  world.  Ammonias 
hid  many  eminent* followers  and  hearers,  both  pagan 
tad  Christian,  who  all,  doubtless,  promised  themselves 
nuca  illumination  from  a  preceptor  that  undertook  to 
collect  into  a  focus  all  the  rays  of  andant  wisdom. 
He  taught  his  select  disciple*  certain  sublime  doctrines 
and  mystical  practices,  and  was  called  deo&daxror, 
"  the  heaven-taught  philosopher."    These  mysteries 
wert  comaiunicaled  to  them  under  a  solemn  injunction 
ot  secrecv.    Porphyry  relates,  that  Plotinus,  with  the 
rest  of  the  disciples  of  Ammonias,  promised  not  to  di- 
vulge certain  dogmas  which  they  learned  in  his  school, 
but  U>  lodge  tbcai  safely  in  their  purified  minds.  This 
circumstance  accounts  for  the  fact  mentioned  on  the 
authority  of  Longiou*,  that  he  left  nothing  in  writing. 
Ammonias  probably  died  about  the  year  243.  (En- 
JteWs  HiMlonf  of  Philosophy,  vol.  2,  p.  58,  seqq.  — 
Compare  Schoil,  Hut.  lot.  Gr.,  vol.  5,  p.  119,  seqq) 
— III.  A  Christian  writer,  a  native  of  Alexandre  a,  who 
lived  about  250  A  D.    He  wrote  a  Harmony  of  the 
( to*p?li,  which  Jerome  cites  with  commendation. — IV. 
The  son  of  Herraias,  so  called  for  distinction'  sake 
from  other  individuals  of  the  name,  was  a  native  of 
Alexandrea.  and  a  disciple  of  Proclus.    He  taught 
philosophy  at  Alexandres  about  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century.    His  system  was  an  eclectic  one,  em- 
bracing principles  both  derived  from  Aristotle  and  Pla- 
to    He  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  original  thinker :  he 
was  very  strong,  however,  in  mathematics,  and  in  the 
study  of  the  exact  sciences,  which  rectified  his  judg- 
ment, and  preserved  him,  no  doubt,  from  the  extrava- 
gance? of  the  New  Platonism.    Ammonius  has  left 
commentaries  on  the  Introduction  of  Porphyry ;  on  the 
Categoric*  of  Aristotle,  together  with  a  life  of  that  phi- 
losopher ;  on  his  treatise  of  Interpretation  ;  and  scho- 
lia on  the  first  seven  books  of  the  Metaphysics.    Of  the 
ra'imunrt  on  the  Introduction  of  Porphyry  we  have 
the  following  editions  :  Venice,  1500,  fol.,  Gr. ;  Ven- 
ue, 1546,  8vo,  ap.  Aid.  Gr.  ;  Venice,  1569.  fol.,  Lot. 
trmjui. — Of  the  commentary  on  the  Categories,  and  of 
tin! on  the  treatise  of  Interpretation,  Venue,  1503,  fol. ; 
Ventre.  1546.  as.  Aid.,  8vo.    Of  the  commentary  on 
the  treatise  of  Interpretation  alone,  Venue,  1549,  8vo, 
Gr  rt  Lot.    The  scholia  on  the  metaphysics  have 
sever  been  edited.    (ScholL,  Hut.  LU.  Gr.,  vol.  7,  p. 
123.  scai  ) — V.  A  priest  of  one  of  the  Egyptian  tem- 
pos    He  was  one  of  the  literary  men  who  fled  from 
Alexandre*  to  Constantinople  after  the  destruction  of 
the  pagan  temples.   There  he  became,  together  with 
Hettsdros,  one  of  the  masters  of  Socrates,  the  eccle- 
sLusfwai  writi-r:  this  is  a  fact  which  appears  firmly  es- 
tablished, and  the  reasons  alleged  by  Valckenaer  for 
plaeinc  bim  in  the  first  or  second  century  have  been 
general! r  considered  insufficient.   Ammonius  has  left 
b*  a  work  on  Greek  synonymes,  dec.,  under  the  title 
II*rf  oWwv  nal  6ta*6pw  Ufruv.    It  is  a  production 


of  very  inferior  merit.    The  best  edition  is  that  of 
Valckenaer,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1739,  4to.    An  abridgment 
of  this  edition  was  published  at  Erlang,  in  1787,  8vo, 
]  under  the  care  of  Ammon.    Valckenaer' s  edition  has 
1  also  been  reprinted  entire,  but  in  a  more  portable  form, 
\  at  Leipzig,  1822.  8vo,  under  the  care  of  Schwller, 
'  who  has  added  the  inedited  notes  of  Kulencarap,  and 
[  the  critical  letter  of  Segnar,  addressed  to  Valckenaer 
and  published  at  Utrecht  in  1776,  8vo.    We  have  also 
J  a  treatise  of  Ammonius,  Heal  uKvpoXoytae,  "  On  tho 
improper  use  of  words,"  which  has  never  been  printed. 
—VI.  A  physician  of  Alexandrea,  surnamcd  the  La- 
{  tkotamiBt,  from  his  skill  in  cutting  for  the  stone ;  an  op- 
eration which,  according  to  some,  he  first  introduced. 
He  invented  an  instrument  for  crushing  the  larger  cal- 
culi while  in  the  bladder.    Ho  was  accustomed  also  to 
make  use  of  caustic  applications,  especially  red  arse- 
nic in  hemorrhages.    (Sprengel,  Hut.  Med.,  vol.  1,  p 
405.) 

Amuses,  a  port  of  Gnossus  in  Crete,  southeast  from 
Gnossus,  with  a  small  river  of  the  same  name  in  its 
vicinity.    (Horn.,  Od.,  19.  188  —  Apoll.  Rhod,  3, 877.) 

Amor,  the  son  of  Venus,  was  the  god  of  love.  ( Vid. 
Cupido.) 

Amobuob,  now  .4morgo,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  and 
situate  to  the  east  of  Nicasia.  According  to  Scytax 
(Pcntd.,  p.  22)  and  Stephanus  fiyzantinus  («.  v.  'Aftop- 
vof ),  it  contained  three  towns,  Arccsine,  -Egialua,  and 
Minoa.  The  former  yet  preserves  its  name,  and 
stands  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  -tgia- 
lus  is  perhaps  Porto  S.  Anna.  Minoa  was  the  birth- 
place of  Siroonides,  an  iambic  poet,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (487)  and  others.  Amorgus  gave  its  name  to 
a  peculiar  linen  dress  manufactured  in  tho  island. 
(Steph.  Byz ,  t.  v.  'Apopjoc.  —  Cramer'*  Anc.  Greece, 
vol.  3,  p.  416.) 

Ampemus,  Lucius,  the  author  of  a  work  that  hat 
reached  us,  entitled  Liber  Memorialu.  The  particular 
period  when  he  lived  is  unknown.  Bahr  mokes  him 
to  have  flourished  after  Trajan,  and  before  Tbeodosius. 
His  work  is  divided  into  fifty  small  chapters,  and  is 
addressed  to  a  certain  Macrinus.  It  contains  a  brief 
account  of  the  world,  the  elements,  the  earth,  history, 
dec,  and  appears  to  bo  compiled  from  previous  writers. 
Marks  of  declining  Latinity  are  visible  in  it.  The 
best  editions  are  that  of  Taschucke,  Lips.,  1793,  8vo, 
and  that  of  Beck,  Lips.,  1826,  8vo.  (Bahr,  Gcsch. 
Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  454,  seqq.) 

Amprlus,  I.  a  promontory  of  Crete,  on  the  eastern 
coast,  south  of  the  promontory  of  Sammoniura.  It  is 
now  Cape  Sacro.  (Ptol.,  p.  91.)  Pliny  (4,  12)  as- 
signs to  Crete  a  town  of  this  same  name ;  and  there 
are,  in  fact,  some  ruins  between  the  mouth  of  the  riv- 
er Sacro  and  the  promontory.  (Cramer's  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  3*5i.)  —  II.  A  promontory  of  Mace- 
donia, at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Si- 
thonia,  and  forming  the  lower  termination  of  the  Sinus 
Singiticus.  Livy  calls  it  the  Toronean  promontory 
(31.45). 

Ampklitsia,  called  also  Cote  and  Soloe,  a  promon- 
tory of  Africa,  on  the  coast  of  Mauritania,  and  form- 
ing the  point  of  separation  between  the  Fretum  Her- 
culeum  (Straits  of  Gibraltar)  and  the  shore  of  the 
Western  Ocean.  It  is  now  Cape  Spartel.  The  an- 
cient name  Ampolusia  refers  to  its  alwunding  in  vines, 
a  signification  which  Cote  is  said  to  have  had  in  the 
Puuic  or  Phoenician  tongue.  (Compare  the  remarks 
of  HamaJccr,  Miscell.  Phanic.,  p.  247,  Lugd.  Bat., 
1824,  4to.) 

Amphuraides.  a  patronymic  of  Alcnueon,  as  being 
son  of  Amphiaraus.    (Ovid,  Fast.,  2,  43.) 

Amphiaraus,  a  famous  soothsayer  and  warrior,  ac- 
cording to  some  a  son  of  Oicleus,  according  to  others  of 
Apollo.  So,  also,  one  account  makes  his  mother  to  have 
been  named  Clytaunnestra ;  another,  Hypermnestra, 
daughter  of  the  -Etolian  king  Thcstius.    He  appears 
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to  have  been  a  descendant  of  a  distinguished  augur 
family,  his  grandfather  having  been  Anliphates,  and 
his  great-grandfather  M  clamp  us.  From  various  scat- 
tered accounts  respecting  him  in  the  ancient  writers, 
the  following  particulars  may  be  gleaned.  He  was,  in 
his  youth,  at  the  famous  hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar; 
be  afterward  returned  to  Argos,  bis  native  city,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  his  brother,  drove  Adrastus  from  the 
throne.  A  reconciliation,  however,  taking  place,  the 
monarch  was  restored  to  his  kingdom,  and  gave  Am- 
phiaraus his  sister  Eriphyle  in  marriage.  The  offspring 
of  this  union  were  two  sons,  Alcmcon  and  Amphilo- 
chus.  When  Adrastus,  at  the  request  of  Polynices, 
resolved  to  march  against  Thebes,  Amphiaraus  was 
unwilling  to  accompany  htm,  for  he  knew  that  the  ex- 
pedition would  prove  fatal  to  himself,  and  he  endeav- 
oured also  to  dissuade  the  other  chieftains  from  going. 
Polynices  thereupon  presented  Eriphyle  with  the  fa- 
mous necklace  of  Harmonia,  to  induce  her  to  overcome 
her  husband's  scruples,  and  she  not  only,  in  conse- 
quence, made  known  his  place  of  concealment,  but 
prevailed  upon  him  to  accompany  the  army.  Amphi- 
araus thereupon,  previous  to  his  departure,  knowing 
what  was  about  to  befall  him,  charged  his  son  Akumeon 
to  kill  his  mother  the  moment  he  should  hear  of  his 
father's  death.  The  Theban  war  proved  fatal  to  tbe 
Argives,  and  Amphiaraus,  while  engaged  in  dangerous 
conflict  with  Periclymenes,  was  swallowed  up  by  the 
earth,  Jupiter  having  caused  the  ground  to  open  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  his  favourite  prophet,  and  sa- 
ving him  from  the  dishonour  of  being  overcome  by  his 
antagonist.  The  news  of  his  death  was  brought  to 
Alcmeon,  who  immediately  executed  his  father's  com- 
mand, and  murdered  Eriphyle.  Amphiaraus  received 
divine  honours  after  death,  and  had  a  celebrated  temple 
and  oracle  at  Oropos  in  Attica.  His  statue  was  made 
of  white  marble,  and  near  his  temple  was  a  fountain, 
whose  waters  were  held  sacred.  They  only  who  had 
consulted  his  oracle,  or  had  been  delivered  from  a  dis- 
ease, were  permitted  to  bathe  in  it,  after  which  they 
threw  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  into  the  stream.  Those 
who  consulted  the  oracle  of  Amphiaraus,  sacrificed  a 
nun  to  the  prophet,  and  spread  the  skin  upon  the  ground, 
upon  which  they  slept,  in  expectation  of  receiving  in 
a  dream  the  answer  of  which  they  were  in  quest. 
(Apollod.,  3,  6,  2.—  Horn.,  Od.,  15, 243,  &c  —  JEseh., 
Sept.  c.  Theb.  —  Hypn.,  Fab.,  70,  73,  etc. — Pansan., 
1,34.) 

Asiphicratbs,  I.  a  biographer,  who,  according  to 
Diogenes  I<acrtius  ( Vit.  Ari*tip.),  was  condemned  to 
die  by  poison.  (Compare  Athenetua,  13,  6.)— II.  An 
Athenian  orator,  who,  being  banished  from  his  country, 
retired  to  Scleucia  on  the  Tigris,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence there  under  the  protection  of  Cleopatra,  daugh- 
ter of  Mithradates.  He  starved  himself  to  death,  be- 
cause suspected  by  this  princess  of  treason.  Jonsius 
(dt  Script.  Htst.  Phi.,  2,  16)  thinks  that  this  is  the 
same  with  the  preceding. — III.  An  artist,  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (34, 8),  according  to  a  new  reading  proposed 
by  Sillig  (Dtct.  Art.,  a.  v.). 

Amphictyon,  a  mythic  personage,  son  of  Deucalion, 
who  is  said  to  have  reigned  in  Attica  after  driving  out 
Cranaus,  his  father-in-law,  and  to  have  been  himself 
expelled  by  Erichthonius.  {Apollod.,  3,  14,  6.)  The 
establishment  of  the  Amphictyonic  council  is  ascribed 
to  him  by  some.    (Compare  Heyne,  ad  lot.) 

Amphictyokbs,  the  deputies  of  the  cities  and  people 
of  Greece,  who  represented  their  respective  nations  in 
a  general  assembly  called  the  Amphictyonic  Council. 
The  most  authentic  list  of  the  communities  thus  rep- 
resented is  as  follows :  Thessalians,  Ikeotians,  Dorians, 
Ioniana,  Perrhcbians,  Magnetes,  Locrians,  CE trans 
or  /Enianians,  Phtbiotes  or  Acbnans  of  Phthia,  Meli- 
ans  or  Malians,  and  Phocians.  Tbe  orator  ..Eschines, 
who  furnishes  this  list,  shows,  by  mentioning  the  num- 
ber tweb/c,  that  one  name  is  wanting.  The  other  lists 
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supply  two  name*  to  fill  up  the  vacant  place :  the 
Dolopcs  and  the  Delphians.  It  seems  not  improbable, 
that  the  former  were  finally  supplanted  by  the  Delphi- 
ans, who  appear  to  have  been  a  distinct  race  from  tho 
Phocians.  After  the  return  of  tbe  Heraclids,  the 
number  of  the  Amphictyonic  tribes,  then  perhaps  al- 
ready hallowed  by  time,  continued  the  same ;  but  the 
geographical  compass  of  the  league  was  increased  by 
all  that  part  of  the  Peloponnesus  which  was  occupied 
by  the  new  Doric  states.  It  would  be  wrong  to  regard 
this  council  as  a  kind  of  national  confederation.  The 
causes  which  prevented  it  from  acquiring  this  charac- 
ter will  be  evident,  when  we  consider  the  mode  in 
which  the  council  was  constituted,  and  the  nature  of 
its  ordinary  functions.  Tbe  constitution  of  the  Am- 
phictyonic Council  rested  on  the  supposition,  once, 
perhaps,  not  very  inconsistent  with  the  fact,  of  a  perfect 
equality  among  the  tribes  represented  by  it.  Each 
tribe,  however  feeble,  had  two  votes  in  the  deliberation 
of  the  congress :  none,  however  powerful,  had  more. 
The  order  in  which  the  right  of  sending  representatives 
to  the  council  was  exercised  by  lbs)  various  states  in- 
cluded in  one  Amphictyonic  tribe  was,  perhaps,  regula- 
ted by  private  agreement ;  but,  unless  one  state  usurped 
the  whole  right  of  its  tribe,  it  is  manifest  that  a  petty 
tribe,  which  formed  but  one  community,  had  greatly 
the  advantage  over  Sparta  or  Argos,  which  could  only 
be  represented  in  their  turn,  the  more  rarely  in  propor- 
tion to  the  magnitude  of  the  tribe  to  which  they,  be- 
longed.—With  regard  to  other  details  less  affecting 
the  general  character  of  the  institution,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient hero  to  observe,  that  the  council  was  composed 
of  two  classes  of  representatives,  called  Pytagdra  and 
Meromncmbnca,  whose  functions  are  not  accurately 
distinguished.  It  seems,  however,  that  tbe  former 
wore  intrusted  with  the  power  of  voting,  while  the 
office  of  the  latter  consisted  in  preparing  and  directing 
their  deliberations,  and  carrying  their  decrees  into  ef- 
fect. At  Athens,  three  Pylagrtra  were  annually  elect- 
ed, while  one  Hicromncmon  was  appointed  by  lot :  we 
do  not  know  the  practice  in  other  states.  One  pe- 
culiar feature  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council  was,  that 
its  meetings  were  held  at  two  different  places.  There 
were  two  regularly  convened  every  year ;  one  in  the 
spring,  at  Delphi,  the  other  in  the  autumn,  near  the  lit- 
tle town  of  Anthcla,  within  the  pass  of  Thermopylae, 
at  a  temple  of  Ceres.  It  has  been  supposed,  in  at- 
tempting to  account  for  this,  that  there  were  originally 
two  distinct  confederations ;  one  formed  of  inland,  the 
other  of  maritime  tribes ;  and  that  when  these  were 
united  by  the  growing  influence  of  Delphi,  the  ancient 
places  of  meeting  were  retained,  as  a  necessary  con- 
cession to  the  dignity  of  each  sanctuary.  A  constitu- 
tion such  as  the  Amphictyonic  Council  appears  to  have 
possessed,  could  not  have  been  suffered  to  last  if  any 
important  political  interests  had  depended  on  the  de- 
cision of  this  assembly.  The  truth  is,  the  ordinary 
functions  of  the  Amphictyonic  Congress  were  chiefly, 
if  not  ' altogether,  connected  with  religion,  and  it  was 
only  by  accident  that  it  was  ever  made  subservient  to 
political  ends.  The  original  objects,  or,  at  least,  tbe  es- 
sential character,  of  this  institution,  seem  to  be  faith- 
fully  expressed  in  the  terms  of  the  oath  preserved  by 
.Eschines,  which  bound  the  members  of  the  league  to 
refrain  from  utterly  destroying  anv  Amphictyonic  city, 
and  from  cutting  off  its  supply  of  water,  even  in  war, 
and  to  defend  the  sanctuary  and  the  treasures  of  the 
Delphic  god  from  sacrilege.  In  this  ancient  and  half- 
symbolical  form  we  perceive  two  main  functions  as- 
signed to  the  council ;  to  guard  tbe  temple,  and  to  re- 
strain the  violence  of  hostility  among  Amphictyonic 
states.  There  is  no  intimation  of  any  confederacy 
against  foreign  enemies,  except  for  the  protection  of 
the  temple ;  nor  of  any  right  of  interposing  between 
members  of  the  league,  unless  where  one  threatens  tho 
of  another.    A  review,  then,  of  the  history 
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of  this  council  shows  that  it  was  almost  powerless  for 
good,  except,  perhaps,  as  a  passive  instrument,  and 
that  it  was  only  active  for  purposes  that  were  either 
unimportant  or  pemicioas.  Its  most  legitimate  sphere 
of  action  lay  in  eases  where  the  honour  and  safety  of 
the  Delphic"  sanctuary  were  concerned,  and  in  these  it 
might  safety  reckon  on  general  co-operation  from  all  the 
Greeks.  A  remarkable  instance  is  afforded  by  the 
Sacred  or  Cmstean  war.  ( Kid.  Crissa  and  Phocis.) 
The  origin  of  the  Amphietyonie  Council  is  altogether 
uncertain.  Aerisius  is  said  to  have  founded  the  one 
at  Delphi.  Amphietyon  the  other  at  Thermopylae,  a  tra- 
dition in  favour  of  the  opinion  above  advanced,  that  the 
grmt  council  was  a  union  of  two.  Independently, 
hi>werer,  of  these  two,  it  is  probable  that  many  Am- 
phictjonics  (so  to  call  them)  once  existed  in  Greece, 
all  trace  of  which  has  been  lost.  (ThirlwaWa  History 
»f  Grttet,  vol.  1,  p.  374,  atqq.)— The  name  of  this 
confederation,  if  we  give  credit  to  Androtion,  as  cited 
by  Pausanias  (10. 8),  was  originally  Ampkictionct  ('Aft- 
♦ar/wff),  and  referred  to  its  being  composed  of  the 
tribes  that  dwelt  round  about.  An  alteration  took 
place  when  Amphietyon,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  found- 
ed a  temple  of  Ceres  at  Thermopyls),  one  of  the  places 
of  assembling.  From  this  lime,  we  are  informed,  the 
eanfederation  took  the  name  of  Amphictyotu*  ('Ap- 
easrvovfr). 

Axphiceos?*,  a  festival  observed  by  private  families 
at  Athens,  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  every  child. 
It  was  eu<?orn\ry  to  run  round  the  fire  with  a  child  in 
their  arms ;  thereby,  as  it  were,  making  it  a  member 
of  the  family,  and  putting  it  under  the  protection  of  the 
household  deities,  to  whom  the  hearth  served  as  an 
altar.  Hence  the  name  of  the  festival,  from  dfttiApo- 
fitiv,  "to  run  around  "    (Potter,  Or.  Ant.,  4,  14.) 

Anntiamit,  a  town  of  Messcnia,  near  the  river 
Hrpsoeis.  According  to  Homer  (//.,  8.  593),  it  be- 
longed to  Nestor.  Some  critics  assigned  it  to  Triphy- 
hx    (Strabo,  349  ) 

AsPHtLocwrs,  I.  son  of  Amphiarans  and  Eriphyle. 
After  the  Trojan  war  he  left  Argos,  his  native  country, 
retired  to  Aeamania,  and  there  built  Argos  Amphi- 
lochinm.  This  is  the  account  of  Thucydidcs  (2,  68) ; 
but  nd.  Argos  IV.  —  (I.  An  Athenian  philosopher 
win  wrote  upon  agriculture.    (Varro,  de  R.  R.,  1.) 

Ahphinosc*  and  AnIpus,  two  brothers,  who,  when 
Caxna  and  the  neighbouring  cities  were  in  flames  by 
an  eruption  from  Mount  Vesuvius,  saved  their  parents 
upon  their  shoulders  The  fire,  as  it  is  said,  spared 
them  while  it  consumed  others  by  their  side;  and 
Pluto,  to  reward  their  uncommon  piety,  placed  them 
i  m  the  island  of  Leuce.  Thcv  received  di- 
nanours  in  Sicily.  ( Vol.  Max.,  5,  4  — Si/.  Hat., 
14.  197  —Clitud.,  Idyll ,  7,  41.) 

Amj»h?ow,  I  a  The  ban  prince,  son  of  Antiope  and 
Jupiter,  or,  rather,  of  Epopeus,  king  of  Sicyon.  An- 
tiope, the  niece  of  Lycos,  king  of  Thebes,  having  be- 
come the  mother  of  twins,  Amphion  and  Zethus,  ex- 
posed them  on  Mount  Ciths>ron,  where  they  were  found 
and  brought  up  by  shepherds.  Having  learned,  on 
reaHiing  manhood,  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  their 
mo!  her  by  Lycus  and  Dirce  (vid.  Antiope),  the  twin 
brothers  avenged  her  wrongs  by  the  death  of  both  the 
offend  ing  parties  (rid.  Lycus  and  Dirce),  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  Thebes,  where  they  reigned  eon- 
jsmtrv.  Under  their  rule  the  kingdom  of  Thebes  ac- 
snrred'  n?w  splendour,  and  the  arts  of  peace  flourished. 
Asphion  cultivated  music  with  the  greatest  success, 
having  received  lessons  in  this  art  from  Mercury  him- 
eetf,  who  gave  htm  ajyre  of  gold,  with  which,  it  is  said, 
he  both  the  wall  of  Thebes,  causing  the  stones  to  take 
their  respective  places  in  obedience  to  the  tones  of  his 
instrument.  The  meaning  of  this  legend  is  supposed 
Amphion,  by  his  mild  and  persuasive  man- 
prevailed  upon  his  rude  subjects  to  build  walls 
around  Thebes.    Mullcr,  however,  sees  in  it  an  allu- 


sion to  the  old  Dorian  and  «Eolian  custom  of  erecting 
the  walls  of  cities  to  the  sound  of  musical  instruments 
— Amphion,  after  this,  married  Niobe,  daughter  of  Tan- 
talus, and  became  by  her  the  father  of  seven  sons  and 
seven  daughters,  who  were  all  slain  by  Apollo  and  Di- 
ana. (Kid.  Niobe.)  According  to  one  account,  he 
destroyed  himself  after  this  cruel  loss,  while  another 
version  of  the  story  makes  him  to  have  fallen  in  a  se- 
dition. (Horn.,  Od.,  11,  962,  taq. — Apollod.,  3,  5,  4, 
aeqq. — Mailer,  Gestk.  HeUen.  Si  am  me,  dec.,  vol.  1, 
p.  867.) — II.  A  painter,  contemporary  with  Apellcs,  by 
whom  he  was  highly  respected  as  an  artist,  and  who 
yielded  to  him  in  the  grouping  of  his  pictures,  (f/tn., 
36,  10.)— HI.  A  statuary  of  Cnossus,  and  pupil  of 
Ptolichus.  (Pausan.,  10,  16.)  He  flourished  about 
Olynrp.  88. 

Amphipolis,  a  city  of  Thrace,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
!  Strymon.  It  was  founded  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
;  immediate  vicinity  of  what  was  termed  'Ewia  'OoW, 
or  the  "  Nine  Ways,"  a  spot  so  called  from  the  num- 
|  ber  of  roads  which  met  here  from  different  parts  of 
Thrace  and  Macedon.  The  occupation  of  the  Nine 
Ways  seems  to  have  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Thra- 
cians,  which  led  to  frequent  rencounters  between  them 
and  the  Athenian  colonists,  in  ono  of  which  the  latter 
sustained  a  severe  defeat.  (Thucyd.,  1,  100.)  After 
a  lapse  of  twenty-nine  years,  a  fresh  colony  was  sent 
out  under  the  command  of  Agnon,  son  of  Nicias,  which 
succeeded  m  subduing  the  Edoni.  Agnon  gave  the 
name  of  Amphipolis  to  the  new  city,  from  its  being 
surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  Strymon.  (Thucyd., 
4, 10S. — Seylax,  p.  27.)  Amphipolis  soon  became  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  Thrace  ;  and  at  the 
time  of  the  expedition  of  Brasidas  into  that  country,  it 
was  already  a  large  and  populous  place.  Its  surrender 
to  that  general  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  prosperity  and 
good  fortuno  of  the  Athenians  ;  and  we  may  estimate 
the  importance  they  attached  to  its  possession,  from 
their  displeasure  against  Thucydidcs,  who  arrived  too 
late  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
(Thucyd.,  4,  106);  and  also  from  the  exertions  they 
afterward  made,  under  Cleon,  to  repair  the  loss.  Tho 
attempt  proved  unsuccessful,  through  the  ignorance  and 
rashness  of  the  Athenian  general,  who  was  slain  in  an 
engagement.  Brasidas  fell  in  the  same  battle,  and  the 
Amphipolitnns  paid  the  highest  honors  to  his  memory, 
resolving  thenceforth  to  revere  him  as  tho  true  founder 
of  their  city ;  and  with  this  view  they  threw  down  the 
statues  of  Agnon,  and  erected  those  of  Brasidas  in  their 
stead.  Athens  never  regained  possession  of  this  im- 
portant city  ;  for  though  it  was  agreed,  by  the  terms  of 
the  peace  soon  after  concluded  with  5 


with  Sparta,  that  this 
colony  should  be  restored,  that  stipulation  was  never 
fulfilled,  the  Amphipolitans  themselves  refusing  to  ac- 
cede to  it,  and  the  Spartans  expressing  their  inability 
to  compel  them.  Tho  Athenians,  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  the  war,  sent  an  expedition  under  Euetion  to  at- 
tempt the  rcconqucst  of  the  place,  but  without  success. 
(Thucyd.,  7,  9.)  M  it  ford,  in  his  history  of  Greece, 
affirms,  that  Amphipolis  was  restored  to  the  Athenians ; 
but  there  is  no  proof  of  this  fact.  Amphipolis,  at  a 
later  period,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
after  a  siege  of  some  duration.  It  became  from  that 
time  a  Macedonian  town,  and,  on  the  subjugation  of 
this  country  by  the  Ramans,  it  was  constituted  tho 
chief  town  of  the  first  region  of  the  conquered  territory. 
(Dtxtpp.  ap.  Syneell.,  Chron.,  p.  268.— Lie..  45,  29.) 
During  tho  continuance  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  it 
seems  to  have  exchanged  its  name  for  that  of  Chrysop- 
olis,  if  we  may  believe  an  anonymous  geographer,  in 
Hudson's  Geogr.  Min.,  vol.  4,  p.  42.  The  spot  on 
which  the  ruins  of  Amphipolis  are  still  to  be  traced, 
bears  the  name  of  Jenikevi.  The  position  of  Amphip, 
olis,  observes  Col.  Leake  (Walpolt*  Collection,  p 
510),  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  Greece.  It 
stands  in  a  pass  which  traverses  I 
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ing  the  Strymonic  Gulf ;  and  it  commands  the  only 
easy  communication  from  the  coast  of  that  gulf  into 
the  great  Macedonian  plains,  which  extend  tor  sixty 
miles  from  beyond  Melenka  to  Philippi.  (Cramer* 
Anaent  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  292,  seqq.) 

Amphis,  a  Greek  comic  poet  of  Athens,  contempo- 
rary with  Plato.  His  works  are  lost,  though  some  of 
the  titles  of  his  pieces  have  reached  us.  (Consult 
Sckweigk.  ad  Athen.,  vol.  9,  Index  Auct.,  s.  v.) 

Amphissa,  I.  a  daughter  of  M  scare  us,  fabled  to 
have  given  her  name  to  the  city  of  Amphissa. — II. 
The  chief  city  of  the  Locri  OzoIb.  We  find,  from 
Strabo,  that  it  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Crisscan  Gulf, 
and  Machines  (in  Ctes.,  p.  71)  informs  us  that  its  dis- 
tance from  Delphi  was  sixty  stadia :  Fausanias  reck- 
ons one  hundred  and  twenty.  Amphissa  was  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  surrounded  on  every  side  by  mountains.  (Aris- 
tot.  ap.  Harpocrat.,  Lex. — Steph.  Byx.,  s.  v.  'Aftftooa.) 
Amphissa  was  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Amphictyons, 
for  having  dared  to  restore  the  walls  of  Crissa,  and  to 
cultivate  the  ground,  which  was  held  to  be  sacred  ;  and 
lastly,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  molest- 
ed travellers  who  had  occasion  to  pass  through  their 
territory.  (Strabo,  419.  —  &sckin.  in  Ctes.,  p.  71, 
seqq.)  At  a  later  period,  however,  it  appears  to  have 
somewhat  recovered  from  this  ruined  state  when  under 
the  dominion  of  the  iEtolians.  In  the  war  carried  on 
by  the  Romans  against  this  people,  they  besieged  Am- 
pliissa,  when  the  inhabitants  abandoned  the  town  and 
retired  into  the  citadel,  which  was  deemed  impregna- 
ble. (Ln.,  37,  6.)  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  the 
modem  town  of  Salona  represents  the  ancient  Amphis- 
sa. Sir  William  Gcll  (Itinerary,  p. '  196)  observes, 
that  the  real  distance  between  Delphi  and  Amphissa  is 
seven  miles.    (Cramer  s  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  111.) 

Amphitheatrvh,  an  edifice,  of  an  elliptical  form, 
used  for  exhibiting  combats  of  pladiators,  wild  beasts, 
and  other  spectacles.  The  word  is  derived  from  up$i 
and  diarpov,  from  the  spectators  being  so  ranged  as 
to  sec  equally  well  from  every  side.  The  first  dura- 
ble amphitheatre  of  stone  waB  built  by  Statilius  Taurus, 
at  the  desire  of  Augustus.  The  largest  one  was  begun 
by  Vespasian,  and  completed  by  Titus,  now  called 
Golisosum,  from  the  Colossus,  or  large  statue  of  Nero, 
which  Vespasian  transported  to  the  square  in  front  of 
it.  It  is  said  to  have  contained  87,000  spectators,  to 
have  been  5  years  in  building,  and  to  have  cost  a  sum 
equal  to  10  millions  of  crowns.  12,000  Jews  were 
employed  upon  it,  who  were  made  slaves  at  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem.  Its  magnificent  ruins  still  remain. 
— There  are  amphitheatres  still  standing  in  various  de- 
grees of  perfection,  at  several  other  places  besides 
Rome — at  Pola  in  Ittria,  at  Ntsmes,  at  Aries,  Bout- 
deauz,  and  particularly  at  Verona. — The  place  where 
the  gladiators  fought  was  called  the  arena,  because  it 
was  covered  with  sand  or  sawdust  to  prevent  the  glad- 
iators from  sliding,  and  to  absorb  the  blood. 

AhphithTtk,  a  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris,  and 
the  spouse  of  Neptune  She  for  a  long  time  shunned 
the  addresses  of  this  deity  ;  but  her  place  of  conceal- 
ment was  discovered  to  Neptune  by  a  dolphin,  and 
the  god,  out  of  gratitude,  placed  this  fish  among  the 
stars.  Amphitrite  had,  by  Neptune,  Triton,  one  of 
the  sea-deities.  (Ond,  Metamorph.,  1,  U.—Hcnod, 
Theog.) 

Amphitryon,  a  Theban  prince,  son  of  Alceus  and 
Hipponome.  His  sister  Anaxo  had  married  Elcctryon, 
king  of  Myccnss,  whose  sons  were  killed  in  a  battle  by 
the  Teleboans.    (Kid  Alcmena.) 

Amphitryomades,  a  surname  of  Hercules,  as  the 
supposed  son  of  Amphitryon.    (Virg  ,  ASn.,  8,  103  ) 

Amphrysus,  a  river  of  Thessalv.  flowing  into  the 
Sinus  Pagaseus,  above  Phthiotic  Thebes  Near  this 
stream,  Apollo,  when  banished  from  heaven,  fed  the 
flocks  of  King  Admctua.  Hence,  among  the  Latin 
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poets,  the  epithet  Ampnrytru*  becomes  equivalent  to 
Apotltneus.    (Lutan,  6,  367.—  Vtrg.,  Mn.,  6,  398.) 

Ampsaoas,  a  river  of  Africa,  forming  the  boundary 
Ix-tween  Mauritania  Cssarienais  and  Numidia,  and 
falling  into  the  sea  to  the  east  of  1  uilgilis,  or  Jtgel.  On 
a  branch  of  it  stood  Cirta,  the  capital  of  Numidia. 
The  modern  name  is  Wiod-iAXifar,  i.  e.,  the  Great 
River.    (Ptol.—Mela,  1,  6.— Pit*.,  6,  3.) 

Amsanctt's,  or  Amsancti  Vallis  kt  Lac  us,  a  cel- 
ebrated valley  and  lake  of  Italy,  in  Samnium,  to  the 
southwest  of  Trivicum.  Virgil  (Jin.,  7,  563)  has 
left  us  a  fine  description  of  the  place.  The  waters  of 
the  lake  were  remarkable  for  their  sulphureous  proper- 
ties and  exhalations.  Some  antiquaries  have  confound- 
ed this  spot  with  the  lake  of  Culilie,  near  Reate  ;  but 
Servius,  in  his  commentary  on  the  passage  of  Virgil  just 
referred  to,  distinctly  tells  us  that  it  was  situate  in  the 
country  of  the  Hirpini,  which  is  also  confirmed  by  Cice-  . 
ro  (de  Dtv.,  1)  and  Pliny  (H.  A'.,  2,  93).  The  latter 
writer  mentions  a  temple  consecrated  to  the  goddess 
Mephitis,  on  the  banks  of  this  sulphureous  lake,  of 
which  a  good  description  is  given  by  Romanelli,  taken 
from  a  work  of  Leonardo  di  Capoa.  (Romanelli,  vol. 
2,  p.  351 .)  The  lake  is  now  called  MuJUt,  and  is  close 
to  the  little  town  of  Fncenio.  (Cramer's  Ancient 
Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  251.) 

Am  u  i  s,  son  of  Procas,  king  of  Alba,  and  younger 
brother  of  Numitor.  The  crown  belonged  of  right  to 
the  latter,  but  Amulius  dispossessed  him  of  it,  put  to 
death  his  son  Lausus,  and  fearing  lest  he  might  be 
dethroned  by  a  nephew,  compelled  Rhea  Sylvia,  the 
daughter  of  Numitor,  to  become  a  vestal,  which  priest- 
hood  bound  her  to  perpetual  virginity.  Notwithstand- 
ing, however,  all  these  precautions,  Khea  became  the 
mother  of  Romulus  and  Kemus  by  the  god  Mars 
Amulius  thereupon  ordered  her  to  be  buried  alive  for 
having  violated  her  vow  as  a  priestess  of  Vesta,  and 
the  two  children  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  They 
were  providentially  saved,  however,  by  some  »hep- 
herds,  or,  as  others  say,  by  a  she-wolf;  and  when  they 
attained  to  manhood,  they  put  to  death  the  usurper 
Amulius,  and  restored  the  crown  to  their  grandfather 
Numitor.  (Orid,  Fast.,  3,  67.  —  Lt».,  1,  3,  seqq. — 
Plut.,  Vtt.  Rom.,  Act) 

Amyci  Portib,  a  harbour  on  the  Thracian  Bos- 
porus, north  of  Nicopolis,  and  south  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Urius.  Here  Amycus,  an  ancient  king  of  the 
Bebryces.  was  slain  in  combat  with  Pollux.  His  tomb 
was  covered,  according  to  some,  with  a  laurel,  and 
hence  they  maintain  that  the  harbour  was  also  called 
Daphnes  Portus.  Arrian,  howeveT,  speaks  of  a  har- 
bour of  the  insane  Daphne  near  this,  which  no  doubt 
has  given  rise  to  the  mistake.  (Arrtan,  Peripl.  Eux., 
p.  Zb.—Pltn.,  5,  43.) 

Amycla,  I.  a  city  of  Italy,  in  Latium,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Fundi  and  the  Cccubus  Ager.  It  was  said 
to  have  been  of  Greek  origin,  being  colonized  from 
the  town  of  Amycla  in  Laconia.  Concerning  the  de- 
struction of  Aniycls,  in  Italy,  strange  tales  were  re- 
lated. According  to  some  accounts,  it  was  infested 
and  finally  rendered  desolate  by  serpents.  (Plin.,  3, 
5,  who  also  quotes  Vnrro  to  the  same  effect. — /si- 
gon.  ap.  Sot.,  de  Mir.  Font.,  dec)  Another  tradition 
represented  the  fall  of  Amyche  as  having  been  the  re- 
sult of  the  silence  enjoined  bv  law  on  its  inhabitants, 
in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  false  rumours  of  hostile  at- 
tacks which  had  been  so  frequently  circulated.  The 
enemy  at  last,  however,  really  appeared  ;  and,  finding 
the  town  in  a  defenceless  state,  it  was  destroyed 
This  account  is  in  general  acceptation  with  the  poets. 
(Vtrg.,  A3n.,  10.  563  —  Stl.  Ital.,  8,  628.— Cramer'*- 
Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  123.) — II.  One  of  the  most  an- 
cient cities  of  Laconia,  a  short  distance  to  the  south- 
west of  Sparta.  It  was  founded  long  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Dorians  and  Heraclida;,  who  conquered 
and  reduced  it  to  the  condition  of  a  small  town.  It 
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was,  however,  conspicuous,  even  in  Pausanias's  time, 
for  the  number  of  its  temples  and  other  edifices,  many 
of  which  were  richly  adorned  with  sculptures  and  other 
works  of  art.  Its  most  celebrated  structure  was  the 
temple  of  the  Amyclean  Apollo.  (Polyb.,  4,  9,  3.)  | 
Ann  da-  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (//.,  2,  584)  and 
Pindar  (PytA.,  1,  188.  —  Istkm.,  7,  18).  Polybiui 
states  that  Amycle  was  only  twenty  stadia  from  Spar- 
ta (Poiyi ,  5,  18) ;  but  Dodwell  observes,  that  Sdavo- 
Churw,  which  occupies  its  ancient  site,  is  nearly 
double  that  distance.  (Classical  Tour,  vol.  2,  p. 
413  —  Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  213  ) 
Polybias  describes  the  country  around  Amycle  as 
most  beautifully  wooded  and  of  great  fertility  ;  which 
account  is  corroborated  by  Dodwell,  who  says,  "it 
luxuriates  in  fertility,  and  abounds  in  mulberries,  ol- 
ives, and  all  the  fruit-trees  which  grow  in  Greece." 

As  Yen*.  I.  son  of  Laccdemon  and  Sparta,  built 
the  citv  of  Amyclss.  (Pausan.,  3,  1.) — II.  The  name 
which  Locan  gives  to  the  master  of  the  small  twelve- 
oared  vessel  in  which  Cesar  had  embarked  in  disguise, 
kit  the  purpose  of  sailing  to  Brundisium,  and  bringing 
from  that  place  over  into  Greece  the  remainder  of  his 
forces.  A  violent  wind  producing  a  rough  sea,  the 
puot  despaired  of  making  good  his  passage,  and  or- 
dered the  mariners  to  turn  back.  Cesar,  perceiving 
this,  rose  up,  and  showing  himself  to  the  pilot  accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  but,  according  to  Lucan,  to  Amyclas 
the  roaster  of  the  vessel,  exclaimed,  "  Go  forward,  my 
friend,  and  fear  nothing ;  thou  earnest  Cesar  and 
Cesar's  fortunes  in  thy  vessel."  The  effect  of  this 
speech  was  instantaneous ;  the  mariners  forgot  the 
storm  and  made  new  efforts  ;  but  they  were  at  length 
permitted  to  turn  about  by  Cesar  himself.  ( Plut. ,  Vtt. 
Cas  )  The  noblr  simplicity  of  Cesar's  reply,  as  given 
above  by  Plutarch,  has  been  amplified  by  Lucan  into 
tumid  declamation.    (Pharsal.,  5,  578,  seqq .) 

Avfccs,  son  of  Neptune  by  Melia,  was  king  of  the 
Bebryces.  He  was  famous  for  his  skill  in  boxing  with 
the  cestui  or  gauntlets,  and  challenged  all  strangers  to 
a  trial  of  strength  After  destroying  many  persons  in 
this  way,  he  was  himself  slain  in  a  contest  with  Pol- 
lux, whom  he  had  defied  to  the  combat,  when  the  Ar- 
gonauts, in  their  expedition,  had  stopped  for  a  season 
on  his  coasts.  (Apoil.  Rkod.,  2,  1,  seqq.— Virg.,  JEn., 
5,373.) 

Asvsovk,  I.  one  of  the  Danaides,  and  mother  of 
Nauphus  by  Neptune.  The  sod  produced  a  fountain, 
by  striking  the  ground  with  nis  trident,  on  the  spot 
where  he  had  first  seen  her.  Kid.  Amvmone  II. 
(Propert..  8, 86, 46. — Hugin.,  Fab.,  169.) — II.  A  foun- 
tain of  Argohs,  called  after  Amy  mono  the  daughter  of 
Dana  a*  It  was  the  most  famous  among  the  streams 
which  contributed  to  form  the  Lcrnean  Lake.  (Eurip., 
Pkn.,  195  —  Pausan.,  2,  37.) 

Ajrrsrras,  I.  was  king  of  Macedonia,  and  succeeded 
k»  father  Alcetas,  B.C.  547.  His  son  Alexander  mur- 
dered  the  ambassadors  of  Megabyxus  for  their  improp- 
er behaviour  to  the  ladies  of  his  father's  court.  Bu- 
hues,  a  Persian  general,  was  sent  with  an  army  to  re- 
venge the  death  of  the  ambassadors  ;  but  he  was  gain- 
ed over  by  rich  presents,  and  by  receiving  in  marriage 
hand  of  a  daughter  of  Amyntas,  to  whom  he  had 
wen  previously  attached.  (Herod.,  5,  19. — Justin, 
7,  3  )  —  II  Successor  to  Archelaus,  B.C.  399.  He 
reigned  only  one  year,  and  performed  nothing  rcmark- 
afafe. — HI  The  third  of  the  name,  ascended  the  throne 
of  Macedonia  B.C.  397,  after  having  dispossessed 
Pansaaias  of  the  regal  dignity.  He  was  expelled  by 
•.he  ILHriaos,  but  restored  by  the  Thessalians  and  Spar- 
tana.  He  made  war  against  the  Ulyrians  and  Olyn- 
'  v-i-,v.  a-Tii  the  assistance  of  the  Lacedemonians,  and 
lived  to  a  great  age.  His  wife  Eurydice  conspired 
igainst  his  life ;  but  her  snares  were  seasonably  dis- 
"•ered  by  one  of  hb  daughters  by  a  former  wife. 
He  had  Alexander,  Perdiccas,  and  Philip  (father  of 
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Alexander  the  Great)  by  his  first  wife ;  and  by  the  other 
he  had  Archelaus,  Arideus,  and  Menelaus.  He  reign- 
ed 24  years.  (Jus/in,  7,  4  et  9.)— IV.  Grandson  of 
Amyntas  III.  He  was  yet  an  infant,  when  Per- 
diccas his  father  and  his  uncle  Alexander  were  slain 
by  the  orders  of  Eurydice  their  mother.  He  was,  of 
course,  the  lawful  heir  to  the  crown ;  but  Philip,  having 
in  his  favour  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  ascended  the 
throne  in  preference  to  him.  He  afterward  served  in 
the  armies  of  both  Philip  and  Alexander.  Having 
conspired  against  the  latter,  he  was  put  to  death. 
(Justin,  7,  4,  seqq  — Id.,  12,  7.)— V.  One  of  the  dep- 
uties sent  by  Philip  of  Macedon  to  the  Thebans,  B.C. 
339,  to  induce  them  to  remain  faithful  to  his  interests. 
— VI.  A  general  of  Alexander's,  B.C.  331,  sent  back 
to  Macedonia  to  make  new  lovies.  (Quint.  Curt.,  4, 
6  — 7d.p  5,  1.) — VII.  Another  officer  of  Alexander's, 
who  went  over  to  Darius,  and  was  slain  in  attempting 
to  seize  upon  Egypt.  (Quint.  Curt.,  3,  9  )—  VIII. 
Son  of  Arrhabeus,  commanded  a  squadron  of  cavalry 
in  Alexander's  army.  He  was  implicated  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Philotas,  but  acquitted.  (Quint.  Curt.,  4, 
15,  dec.)  —  IX.  A  king  of  Galatia,  who  succeeded 
Deiotarus.  He  was  the  last  ruler  of  this  country, 
which  was  added  to  the  Roman  empire,  after  his 
death,  by  Augustus. — X.  A  geographical  writer,  au- 
thor of  a  work  entitled  Sradpot,  or  the  Encamp- 
ments of  Alexander  in  his  conquest  of  Asia.  (Athen., 

10,  422,  b.,  dec.)    It  has  not  come  down  to  us. 
Amyxtor,  king  of  Ormenium,  a  city  of  the  Dolo- 

pians.  He  put  out  the  eyes  of  his  son  Phoenix  on  a 
false  charge  of  having  corrupted  ono  of  the  royal  con- 
cubines. He  was  slain  by  Hercules  on  attempting  to 
oppose  the  passage  of  that  hero  through  his  territories. 
(Apollod.,  2,  7.  — Id.,  3,  13.  — Compare  Homer,  II., 
9,  448.) 

Amyricus  Campus,  a  plain  of  Thessaly,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Magnesia,  near  the  town  and  river  of  Amyrus. 
It  was  famed  for  its  wines.    (Polyb.,  6,  99.) 

Amyrt^jus,  an  Egyptian  leader  during  the  revolu- 
tion under  Inarus.  He  succeeded  the  latter.  (Herod., 
2,  140,  and  3,  15  —  Tkucyd.,  1,  110  —  Dwd.  Sic.,  11, 
74.)  Ctesias,  however,  makes  him  to  have  been  a 
king  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Cambyses,  whereas  the 
other  account  places  him  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxcs 
Longimanus.  As  regards  this  discrepance,  consult 
Bahr,  ad  Ctes.,  p.  121. 

Amyrcs,  I.  a  river  of  Thessaly,  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  district  of  Magnesia,  and  near  the  town  of  Me- 
libcea.  (Apoll.  Rkod.,  1,  595.)— II.  A  city  of  Thes- 
saly, near  the  river  of  the  same  name.  (Schol.  in 
Apoll.  Hkoil.,  I.  c.) 

Amystis,  a  river  of  India  falling  into  the  Ganges. 
Mannert  makes  it  to  be  the  same  with  the  Patterea, 
near  the  modern  city  of  Hurdwar.  (Geogr.,  vol.  5,  p. 
93.) 

Amythaon,  a  son  of  Cretheus,  king  of  Iolcos,  by 
Tyro.  He  married  Idomene,  by  whom  he  had  Biae 
and  Melampus.  After  his  father's  death,  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  Messenia.  He  is  said  to  have  given 
a  more  regular  form  to  the  Olympic  games.  (Apol- 
lod., 1,  9. — Heyne,adloc.) — Melampus  is  called  Amy- 
thaonius,  from  his  father  Amythaon.  ( Kirg.,  G.,  3, 
550.) 

Amytib,  I.  a  daughter  of  Astyages,  whom  Cyrus 
married.    (Ctesias,  p.  91. — Consult  Bahr,  ad  loc.) — 

11.  A  daughter  of  Xerxes,  who  married  Megabyzus, 
and  disgraced  herself  by  her  licentious  conduct. 

An  aces  or  Anactes,  a  name  given  to  Castor  ami 
Pollux.  Their  festivals  were  called  Anaceia  ('Aro 
Ktla).  The  Athenians  applied  the  term  Anace* 
('AvoAfc)  in  a  general  sense  to  all  those  deities  who 
were  believed  to  watch  over  the  interests,  as  well  pub- 
lic as  private,  of  the  city  of  Athens :  in  a  special  sense, 
however,  the  appellation  was  given  to  the  Dioscuri,  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  advantages  which  the  capital 
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•f  Attica  had  derived  from  them.  (Compare  Tzclz., 
ad  II.,  p-  69.)  Spanheim  (ad  Calltm.,  Hymn,  in  Jov., 
79)  and  Soliciting  (Samothr.  Gottkat.,  p.  95)  derive 
the  form  'Avaxrc  from  the  Hebrew  Enahm.  (Deu- 
teron.,  I,  23.)  The  Greek  grammarians,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  sought  for  an  etymology  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  make  the  term  in  question  come  from  uvu, 
"above,"  as  expressive  of  the  idea  of  superiority  and 
dominion.  They  attach  to  this  name  the  triple  sense 
of  tfeor,  0aei\eve,  and  oiKodeoirorije.  Hence  a]so  the 
adverb  avow*  (Herodot,  1,  24  —  Thueyd .,  8,  102), 
which  the  scholiasts  explain  by  vpovonrtKuc  xal  Qv- 
laxrtKQe.  (Compare  Eustath.,  ad  Od ,  1,  397.  — 
Creuser's  SymbolU,  par  Guigniaut,  vol.  2,  p.  305,  in 
not  is.) 

Amacharsis,  a  Scythian  philosopher,  who  flourish' 
ed  nearly  six  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Scythian  prince,  who  had  married  a 
native  of  Greece.  Early  instructed  by  his  mother  in 
the  Greek  language,  he  became  desirous  of  acquiring 
a  portion  of  Greek  wisdom,  and  obtained  from  the 
king  of  Scythia  an  embassy  to  Athens,  where  he  ar- 
rived in  the  year  592  B.C.,  and  was  introduced  to  So- 
lon by  his  countryman  Toxaris.  On  sending  in  word 
that  a  Scythian  was  at  the  door,  and  requested  his 
friendship,  Solon  replied  that  friends  were  best  made 
at  home.  "  Then  let  Solon,  who  is  at  home,  make 
mc  his  friend,"  was  the  smart  retort  of  Anacharsis ; 
and,  struck  by  its  readiness,  Solon  not  only  admitted 
him,  but,  finding  him  worthy  of  his  confidence,  favour- 
ed him  with  bis  advice  and  friendship.  He  accord- 
ingly resided  some  years  at  Athens,  and  was  the  first 
stranger  whom  the  Athenians  admitted  to  the  honours 
of  citicenship.  He  then  travelled  into  other  countries, 
and  finally  returned  to  Scythia,  with  a  view  to  com- 
municate to  his  countrymen  the  information  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  to  introduce  among  them  the  laws  and  re- 
ligion of  Greece.  The  attempt  was,  however,  unsuc- 
cessful ;  for  the  Scythians  were  not  only  indisposed  to 
receive  them,  but  it  is  said  that  Anacharsis  was  killed 
by  an  arrow,  from  the  king,  his  brother's,  own  hand, 
who  detected  him  performing  certain  rites  in  a  wood, 
before  an  image  of  Cybele.  Great  respect,  however, 
was  paid  to  him  after  death,  which  is  not  unusual. 
Anacharsis  was  famous  for  a  manly  and  nervous  kind 
of  language,  which  was  called,  from  his  country,  Scy- 
thian eloquence.  The  apophthegms  attributed  to  him 
arc  shrewd,  and  better  worth  quoting  than  many  of  the 
ancient  saws,  which  arc  often  indebted  for  their  celeb- 
rity much  more  to  their  antiquity  than  to  their  wisdom. 
His  repartee  to  an  Athenian,  who  reproached  him  with 
the  barbarism  of  his  country,  is  well  known :  "  My 
country  is  a  disgrace  to  me,  but  vou  arc  a  disgrace  to 
your  country."  Strabo  tells  us.  from  an  old  historian, 
that  Anacharsis  invented  the  bellows,  the  anchor,  and 
the  potter's  wheel :  but  this  account  is  very  doubtful, 
as  Pliny,  Seneca  (Ejnst.,  90),  Diogenes  I<aertius,  and 
Suidas,  who  likewise  speak  of  the  inventions  ascribed 
to  that  philosopher,  mention  only  the  last  two :  while 
Strabo,  moreover,  remarks  that  the  potter's  wheel  is 
noticed  in  Homer.  (Bed-man's  History  of  Inventions, 
vol.  1,  p.  104  —Compare  Hitter' a  VorhaUe,  p.  237 
and  262.)  The  epistles  which  bear  the  name  of  Ana- 
charsis, and  which  were  published  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
at  Paris,  1552,  are  unequivocally  spurious.  They  arc 
supposed  to  have  been  produced  at  a  later  period,  in 
the  school  of  the  sophists.  (Gorton's  Biogr.  Did., 
vol.  1,  p.  72  —  Enfieid's  History  of  Philosopky,  vol. 
1.  p.  1 16,  seqq  ) 

AnacIum  CKvaKttov),  a  temple  at  Athens,  sacred 
to  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
Acropolis.  It  was  a  building  of  great  antiquity,  and 
contained  paintings  of  Polygnotus  and  Micon.  (Pan- 
sun.,  1,  18. — Harpoer.,  s.  v.  'Avaxeiov.) 

Anacrkon.  a  celebrated  Greek  poet,  of  whose  life 
little  is  actually  known.    It  is, ' 
130  " 


milled  that  he  was  born  at  Teos,  a  city  of  Ionia,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  that  he  flourished  in  the  sixtieth  Olympiad. 
From  Abdera,  to  which  city  hie  parents  had  fled  from 
the  dominion  of  Cnesus,  the  young  Anacreon  betook 
himself  to  the  court  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samoa. 
Here  he  was  received  with  great  distinction,  but  sub- 
sequently retired  to  Athens,  where  he  remained  in 
great  favour  with  Hipparchus,  who  then  posKcsscd  the 
power  which  Pimstratus  had  usurped.  The  death  of 
his  patron  caused  him  to  return  to  his  native  city, 
whence  he  retired  to  Abdera  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  disturbances  under  Histicus.  He  attained  the 
age  of  eighty-five  years.  The  time  and  manner  of 
his  death  are  uncertain,  and  variously  reported :  the 
most  popular  opinion  is,  that  he  died  from  suffocation, 
in  consequence  of  swallowing  a  grape-stone  while  in 
the  act  of  drinking.  The  bacchanalian  turn  of  hie 
poetry  is,  however,  and  not  without  some  appearance 
of  reason,  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  sole  foundation 
for  this  tradition.  In  the  poetry  generally  attributed 
to  him,  a  great  difference,  ns  to  quality,  is  easily  dis- 
cemible,  a  circumstance  which  has  contributed  not  a 
little  to  strengthen  the  supposition  that  the  whole  is 
not  genuine.  Indeed,  some  critics  have  not  hesitated 
to  affirm,  that  very  few  of  the  compositions  which  go 
under  his  name  arc  to  be  ascribed  to  Anacreon.  The 
fragments  collected  by  Ursinus,  with  a  few  others, 
seem,  according  to  them,  to  be  his  most  genuine  pro- 
ductions. To  decide  from  the  internal  evidence  con- 
tained in  his  writings,  as  well  as  from  the  general  tenour 
of  the  meager  accounts  handed  down  to  us,  be  was 
himself  an  amusing  voluptuary  and  an  elegant  profli- 
gate. Few  Grecian  poets  have  obtained  greater  pop- 
ularity in  modern  times,  for  which  in  England  he  la 
indebted  to  some  excellent  translations,  in  part  by 
Cowley,  and  altogether  by  Fawkes,  not  to  mention  the 
point  and  elegance  of  the  more  paraphrastic  version  of 
Moore. — Of  the  editions  in  the  original  Greek,  the 
most  celebrated  is  the  quarto,  printed  at  Rome  in 
1781,  by  Spaletti :  the  most  learned  and  useful  is  that 
of  Fischer.  Lip*.,  1754  (reprinted  in  1776  and  1793 
with  additions),  in  8vo.  Other  editions  worthy  of  no- 
tice are,  that  of  Brunck,  Argent.,  1778,  l6mo  (re- 
printed in  1786,  in  32mo  and  16mo) ;  that  of  Gail, 
Parts,  1799,  4to,  with  a  French  version,  dissertations, 
music,  dec. ;  that  of  Mcebius,  Halle,  1810,  8vo,  and 
that  of  Mehlhom,  Glogat ,  1825,  8vo. 

Anactorium,  the  first  town  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Acamania,  situate  on  a  low  neck  of  land  opposite 
Nicopolis,  of  which  it  was  the  emporium.  (.S/rafto, 
450.)  The  site  is  now  called  Pvnta,  which  many  an- 
tiquaries, however,  have  identified  with  Actium :  hut 
this  is  evidently  an  error.  Thucydides  reports  (1, 
56),  that  Anactorium  had  been  colonized  jointly  by 
the  Corcyreans  and  Corinthians.  These  were  subse- 
quently ejected  by  the  Acamanians,  who  occupied  the 
place  in  conjunction  with  the  Athenians.  (Thucyd., 
4,  49,  and  7,  31. — Compare  Srymnvs,  Ch.,  v.  459.) 
Anactorium  ceased  to  exist  as  a  town  when  Augustus 
transferred  its  inhabitants  to  Nicopolis.  (Pawn.,  7, 
23.) 

Anadyomeke  (' AvaSvofihij  seil.  'A^poA'rn),  a  cele- 
brated picture  of  Venus,  painted  by  Apelles,  which 
originally  adorned  the  temple  of  .Aesculapius  at  Cos. 
It  represented  the  goddess  rising  out  of  the  sea  (uvo> 
ivofihtiv)  and  wringing  her  hair.  Augustus  transfer- 
red it  to  the  temple  of  Julius  Ca?sar,  and  remitted  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Cos  a  tribute  of  one  hundred  talents 
in  return.  The  lower  part  of  the  figure  having  been 
injured,  no  Roman  painter  could  be  found  to  supply  it. 
(Plin,,  35,  10.) 

AnagnIa.  the  principal  town  of  the  Hemici,  situate 
about  thirty-six  miles  to  the  east  of  Rome.  It  is 
now  Anagni.  The  fertility  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try is  much  commended  by  Silius  Italicus  (8,  8©2> 
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Anagnia  was  colonized  by  Drusus.  (Front.,  de  Col.)  of  Sicily,  near  Syracuse,  now  Alfeo.  It  was  a  small 
From  Tacitus  (Hist.,  3,  62)  we  learn,  that  it  was  the  stream,  but  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  poets, 
hirthplace  of  Valens,  a  general  of  Vitellius,  and  the  They  fabled  that  the  deity  of  the  stream  fell  in  love 
chief  supporter  of  his  party.  The  Latin  way  was  with  the  nymph  Gyane,  who  was  changed  into  a  fount- 
ain.   (Omd,  Pont.,  2,  10,  26.— Met.,  6,  Fab.,  5,  dec.) 

Anas,  a  river  of  Spain,  now  the  Guadiana.  The 
modem  name  is  a  corruption  from  the  Arabic,  Wadi- 
Ana,  i.  e.,  the  river  Ana.    (Phn.,  3,  1.) 

Anacrds,  a  small  of  Theasaly,  near  the  foot 
of  Pelion,  and  running  into  the  Onchestus.  In  this 
stream  Jason,  according  to  the  poets,  lost  bis  sandal. 
(ApoUon.  Rkod.,  I,  48.) 

Anaxaoobas,  I.  a  monarch  of  Argos,  son  of  Ar- 
geius,  and  grandson  of  Megapenthes.    He  shared  the 


of  his  party.  The  Latin  way  was 
city  by  the  Via  Pranestina,  which 
from  that  circumstance  was  called  Compitum  A  nag- 
amain.    (Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  70,  seqq.) 

Anutis,  a  goddess  of  Armenia,  who  appears  to  be 
the  same  with  the  Venus  of  the  western  nations. 
She  is  identical  also  with  the  goddess  of  Nature,  wor- 
shipped among  the  Persians.  (Creuzer,  Syml/oltk, 
vol.  2.  p.  27.)  The  temple  of  Anaitis,  in  Armenia, 
stood  in  the  district  of  Acilisene,  in  the  angle  between 
the  northern  and  southern  branches  of  the  Euphrates. 


She  was  worshipped  also  in  Zola,  a  city  of  Pontus,  j  sovereign  power  with  Bias  and  Mclampus,  who  had 


and  in  Comana.  (Creuzer,  I.  e.)  At)  regards  the 
origin  of  the  name  itself,  much  difference  of  opinion 
exitfs.  Von  Hammer  (Fundgr.  its  Or.,  vol.  3,  p. 
275)  derives  it  from  the  Persian  Anahtd,  the  name 
of  the  morning  star,  and  of  the  female  genius  that  di- 
rects with  her  lyre  the  harmony  of  the  spheres.  Ack- 


cured  the  women  of  Argos  of  madness.  (Pausan., 
2,  18.) — II.  A  Grecian  philosopher,  born  at  Clazom- 
enc,  Olymp.  70,  according  to  Apollodorus  (Dtog. 
Laert.,  2,  7),  a  date,  however,  that  is  inconsistent 
with  his  reputed  friendship  with  Pericles.  The  state- 
ment commonlv  received  makes  him  a  scholar  of 


eiblad,  on  the  other  hand  (Leitre  au  Chetal.  Italinski,  Anaximencs,  which  the  widely  fluctuating  date  as- 
dic.  Ram.,  1817),  referring  to  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  signed  to  the  Utter  renders  impossible  to  refute  on 
(Pntreptr.,  5,  p.  57)  and  Eustathius  (ad  Dionys.  chronological  grounds :  however,  the  philosophical  di- 
Peneg.,  v.  845),  where  mention  is  made  of  an  'AOpo-  rections  they  respectively  followed  were  so  opposite, 
UniTavaie,  and  a  Tavainc,  and  also  to  the  Phoenician  that  they  cannot  consistently  be  referred  to  the  same 
TevoT.  asserts,  that  the  true  name  of  the  goddess  in  school.    From  Claxomenm  he  removed  to  Athens, 
question  was  T avoir (corrupted  in  most  passages  and  here  we  find  him  living  in  the  strictest  intimacy 
pf  the  ancient  writers  into  'Avairic),  and  that  the  root  with  Pericles,  to  the  formation  of  whose  eloquence 
is  Taxat,  the  appellation  of  an  Asiatic  goddess,  who  his  precepts  are  said  to  have  greatly  contributed.  As 
is  at  ode  time  confounded  with  Diana,  and  at  another  scholars  of  Anaxagoras,  several  highly  distinguished 
with  Minerva.    (Compare  also  the  Egyptian  Neith  individuals  have  been  mentioned,  most  of  them  on  the 
with  the  artkle  prefixed,  A-nexth,  and  'kveirtc,  another  sole  authority  of  a  very  dubious  tradition ;  and  only 
form  of  the  name  Anaitis,  as  appearing  in  Plutarch,  of  Euripides  the  tragedian,  and  Archelaus  the  nature* 
Fit.  Artaxerx.,  c.  27.)    Silvestre  de  Sacy,  however  ist,  v.  it  certain  that  they  stood  with  him  in  the  clo*7** 
(Journal,  d.  Sat.  Jttdlet,  1817,  p.  439),  in  opposition  relation  of  intimacy,    llis  connexion  with  the,'10** 
to  Ackerbud,  remarks,  that  the  Persians,  most  indu-  powerful  Athenians,  however,  profited  him  buHM'e ; 
biuhir,  call  the  planet  Venus  Anahid  or  Nahid,  and  for  not  only  does  be  seem  to  have  passed  hi»°'o  a#e 
that  the  name  Anaitis  is  evidently  derived  from  this  in  poverty,  but  he  was  not  even  safe  from  th'P** r*ecu" 
Muree:  he  observes,  moreover,  that  Tavatric  is  it-  tion  which  assailed  the  friends  of  Periclef0"  de- 
self  a  false  reading. — The  temple  of  the  goddess  Anai- 1  cline  of  his  ascendency.    He  was  accus«J  °'  «mpiety 
tis  had  a  large  tract  of  land  set  apart  for  its  use,  and  towards  the  gods,  thrown  into  prison,*0"  eventually 
a  great  number  of  male  and  female  slaves  to  cultivate  forced  to  fly  to  Larapsacus.    Some  feudal  ion  for  the 
it  (icp66m/M).    It  was  famed  for  its  riches*  and  it  charge  of  impiety  was  probably  fot/^.,n  0,8  general 
was  from  this  sacred  edifice  that  Antony,  in  his  Par- ;  views,  which  undoubtedly  were  XJ  from  according 
ihian  expedition,  carried  off  a  statue  of  the  goddess  with  the  popular  notions  of  i-1?1™'  B,nce  h« 
of  solid  gold     (Phn.,  33,  4.)    The  commercial  rela-  garded  the  sun  and  moon  as  /n«at»ng  of  earth  and 
tkraa  which  subsisted  between  the  Armenians  and  stone,  and  miraculous  indica*"^  at  sacrifices  as  ordi- 
othtr  countries,  caused  the  worship  of  Anaitis  to  be  nary  appearances  of  natur,  He  aJ*°1  gave  a  moral 
spread  over  other  lands,  and  hence  we  read  of  its  hav-  ei  position  of  the  myths  r™raer'  and  an  allegorical 
ing  been  introduced  into  Persia,  Media.  Bactria,  Ate.  explanation  of  the  nan/  of  the  gods.  Anaxagoras 
(Compare  Strain,  535,  and  Heyne,  de  Saeerdotio  Co-  was  an  old  man  whoiTe  ai?1,  .  **  Lampeacus,  and 
t^mvu  „  A'or.  Comment.  Soe.  Sctent.  Gotting.,  16, 1  died  there  soon  afte/"8  arrival,  in  the  eighty-eighth 
P.  117.  seqq.)   Artaxerxes  Mnemon  is  said  to  have  Olympiad,  or  thcre/*ut    "is  memory  was  honoured 
!«a  the  first  that  introduced  the  worship  of  Anaitis  by  the  people  of^r*""'  Wlt,h  » 
into  Sosa.  Babylon,  and  Ecbatana.    (Clemens  Alex-  In  addition  to/  P1'1  oaophical  labours,  Anaxagoras 
amir  .  Protreptr.,  p.  57,  ed.  Potter.  —  Creuzer's  Sym- 1  U  said  to  have**"  *eU  acquainted  with  several  other 
W,  vol.  2,  p.  26,  seoq.)                                     ,  branches  of/.ow,ed?e-    He  occupied  himself  much 
A*a>a«cs,  a  Gallic  tribe,  in  Gallia  Cispadana,  to  with  math/"*1"*  a"a  ,hr  kin.lred  sciences,  especially 
the  south  of  the  Po,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  I  astrononV"  thc  charact*r  of  the  discoveries  attnbu- 


Thev  occupied  what  is  now  a  part  of  the  modem  Duchy 
■*  Parma.    (Polyb.,  2,  32.) 

AjLphe,  one  of  the  Sporades,  northeast  of  Thera. 
Ix  was  said  to  have  been  made  to  rise  by  thunder  from 
tbe  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  order  to  receive  the 
jmAs  during  a  storm,  on  their  return  from  Cold 
The  meaning  of  the  fable  evidently  is,  that  thc  isl; 
w  **  rf volcanic  origin.    Apollonius  Rhodius, " 
'  *.  1717),  gives  a  different  account,  according 
rh*  island  received  its  name  from  Apollo's  ha*nC  aP|" 
pi-arrd  there  to  the  Argonauts  in  a  storm.  A  temp** 
^  ia  consequence  erected  to  him,  undo  the  nsj>e" 
*T  AZg\t*e*  (Xly/jrcc),  in  thc  island.    (Strabo,  "••) 
i      modern  name  of  the  island  is  Amp^o- 

A%lre%,  I.  a  river  of  Epirus.  near  »*«  wwr™  »ira- 
aaentioned  by  Thucydides  <»  «2).     '*  nvcr 


Argo- 


lirh 


ted  to/11  aufflciently  shows.    He  is  represented  as 
havip  conj<'ct**ed  tbe  right  explanation  of  the  moon's 
y  u  and  of  the  solar  and  lunar  eclipses.    His  work 
ature,  of  which  several  fragments  have  been  pre- 
'1y  by  Sunplicius,  was  much  known  and 
ancient  times.    A  full  analysis  of  his 
doctrines,  a*  far  as  they  have  reached  us,  is  given  by 
Ritter,  in  his  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p. 
231,  seqq.,  Oxford  transl. 

Anaxandbr,  son  of  Euryerntes,  and  king  of  Sparta. 
He  was  of  the  family  of  the  Agides.    The  second  Mcs- 
war  began  in  his  reign.    (Herodot.,  7,  204.  — 
I' ansa  n  ,  3,  3.) 

AnaxandbIdbs,  I.  son  of  Leon,  was  king  of  Spartsv 
Being  directed  by  the  Ephori  to  put  away  his  wife  on 
of  her  barrenness,  he  only  so  far  obeyed  as  to 
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take  a  second  wife,  retaining  also  the  first  By  his 
second  spouse  he  became  the  father  of  Cleomenes, 
while  the  first  one,  hitherto  steril,  bore  to  him,  after 
this,  Dorieus,  Leonid  as,  and  Cleombrotus.  (Pattsan., 
3, 3.) — II.  A  comic  writer,  born  at  Camirus  in  Rhodes 
He  was  the  author  of  sixty-five  comedies.  Endowed 
by  nature  with  a  handsome  {lerson  and  fine  talents, 
Anaxandrides,  though  studiously  elegant  and  effemi- 
nate in  dress  and  manner,  was  yet  the  slave  of  passion. 
It  is  said  (Athenaus,  9,  16)  that  he  used  to  tear  his 
unsuccessful  draxnaB  into  pieces,  or  send  them  as  waste 
paper  to  the  perfumers'  snops.  He  introduced  upon 
the  stage  scenes  of  gross  intrigue  and  debauchery ; 
and  not  only  ridiculed  Plato  and  the  Academy,  but 
proceeded  to  lampoon  the  magistracy  of  Athens.  For 
this  attack  be  is  reported  by  some  to  have  been  tried 
and  condemned  to  die  by  starvation.  (Theatre  of  the 
GreekM,  U  ed.,  p.  183.) 

Anaxaschub,  a  philosopher  of  Abdera,  from  the 
school  of  Democritus,  who  flourished  about  the  110th 
Olympiad.    He  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  having  lived 
with  Alexander  and  enjoyed  his  confidence.  (JElian, 
Var.  Hut.,  9, 3.— Arnon,  Exp.  Alex.,  4,  p.  84.— Plut., 
ad  Pnne.  tndoct.)    It  reflects  no  credit,  however, 
upon  his  philosophy,  that,  when  the  mind  of  the  mon- 
arch was  torn  with  regret  for  having  killed  his  faithful 
Clitus,  he  administered  the  balm  of  flattery,  saying, 
"  that  kings,  like  the  gods,  could  do  no  wrong."  This 
philosopher  addicted  himself  to  pleasure ;  and  it  was 
on  this  account,  and  not,  as  some  supposed,  on  ac- 
count of  the  apathy  and  tranquillity  of  his  life,  that  be 
obtained  the  surname  of  £v6atfiovtK6c,  "  the  Fortu- 
nate."  A  marvellous  story  is  related  of  his  having 
•een  pounded  in  an  iron  mortar  by  Nicocreon,  king 
ot  Cyprus,  in  revenge  for  the  advice  which  ho  bad 
giv«i  to  Alexander,  to  serve  up  the  head  of  that  prince 
^entertainment ;  and  of  his  enduring  the  torture 
with  Wincible  hardness.    But  the  tale,  for  which 
there  is^D  authority  prior  to  the  time  of  Cicero,  is 
wholly  in^dgistent  with  the  character  of  a  man  who 
had  throufr  hi,  ^  been  softened  by  effeminate 
pleasures   _»,c  Mrue  g|0ry    g^ro  related  of  Zeno  the 
Eleatic.    (Etij.M-g  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p. 
436.)  7  '  r  y  * 

Anaxarbtk,  a  £Ung  fcroale  of  Salamis,  beloved  by 
Iphis.  a  youth  of  h^,,  birth.  She  B,ightcd  his  ai(. 
dresses,  and  he  hun):hiinaelf  m  despair.  G axing  on 
the  funeral  procession  ,  it  pasaed  near  ncr  dWelfingt 
and  evincing  little  cm^Q  #  the  •  ht  ghe  waa 
changed  into  a  stone.    C^/jf,,.,  ^98,  tea  a.) 

AwaxibIa.  a  daughter  oC     brotber  to  the  physi- 
cian Mclampus.    She  mam,  Peliaj,  ^     of  fa 
by  whom  she  had  Acastus,  an  four  d     ^  p^. 
dice  Pelopea,  Hippothoc,  mt^M*  (AooUod 

1,  y.) 

Anaxioamus,  succeeded  his  firth* 
the  throne  of  Sparta.   (Pausan.,  3,  .» 

AnaxIlaub,  a  Messenian,  tyrant  of  .«.effium  jje 

TMi       «  rniPT  a  2  d  when 
died,  476  B.C.,  he  left  his  infant  sons  to  thi  T„  _f  „_„ 

of  his  slaves,  named  Micythus,  of  tried  mt™°  jj™ 

the  citizens  chose  rather  to  obey  a  slave  tna7'  ^ 

from  their  benevolent  sovereign's  children.  Mic_,^u< 


(Apvllod., 
Zeuxidamus  on 


after  completing  his  guardianship,  retired  to  Tegi 
Arcadia,  loaded  with  presents  and  encomiums  from  L, 
inhabitanU  of  Rhenium.    (Justin,  4.  1  —Dwd  Sic. 
11,  66  —  Herod.,  7,  170— Justin,  3,  2. —  Pausan  ,  4, 
23.— Thucyd.,  6,  5.— Herod.,  6,  23.) 

Anaximandkx,  a  native  of  Miletus,  who  first  taught 
philosophy  in  a  public  school,  and  is  therefore  often 
spoken  of  as  the  founder  of  the  Ionian  sect.  He  was 
born  in  the  third  year  of  the  42d  Olympiad  (B.C.  610), 
and  was  the  first  who  laid  aside  the  defective  method  of 
oral  tradition,  and  committed  the  principles  of  natural 
science  to  writing.  It  is  related  of  him  that  he  predict- 
ed an  earthquake :  but  that  he  should  have  been  able,  in 
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I  the  infancy  of  knowledge,  to  do  what  is  at  this  day  be- 
yond the  reach  of  philosophy,  is  incredible.  He  lived 
64  years.  (Dwg.  Laert.,  2,  1.  —  Cic.,  Acad.  Qtutst., 
4,  37.)  The  general  doctrine  of  Anaximander  con- 
cerning nature  and  the  origin  of  things,  was,  that  infin- 
ity, rd  uitetpov,  is  the  first  principle  in  all  things  ;  that 
the  universe,  though  variable  in  its  parts,  as  one  whole 
is  immutable ;  and  that  all  things  are  produced  from 
infinity  and  terminate  in  it.  What  this  philosopher 
meant  by  44  infinity"  has  been  a  subject  of  much  con- 
troversy. If  we  follow  the  testimony  of  Aristotle  and 
Theophrastus,  it  will  appear  that  he  understood  by  tbe 
term  in  question  a  mixture  of  multifarious  elementary 
parts,  out  of  which  individual  things  issued  by  separa- 
tion. Mathematics  and  astronomy  were  greatly  in- 
debted to  him.  He  framed  connected  series  of  geo- 
metrical truths,  and  wrote  a  summary  of  his  doctrine. 
He  was  the  first  who  undertook  to  delineate  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  mark  the  divisions  of  land  and 
water  upon  an  artificial  globe.  The  invention  of  the 
sundial  is  also  ascribed  to  him.  This,  however,  has 
been  controverted ;  but  even  if  the  invention  has  been 
wrongfully  ascribed  to  him,  he  nevertheless  seems  to 
have  been  tbe  first  among  tbe  Greeks  who  pointed  out 
the  use  of  the  dial.  He  is  said  also  to  have  been  the 
first  that  made  calculations  upon  the  size  and  distance 
of  tbe  heavenly  bodies.  He  believed  that  the  stars 
are  globular  collections  of  air  and  fire,  borne  about  in 
their  respective  spheres,  and  animated  by  portions  of 
the  divinity  ;  that  the  earth  is  a  globe  in  the  midst  of 
the  universe,  and  stationary,  and  that  tbe  sun  is  28 
times  larger  than  the  earth.  (Enfield's  History  of 
Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p.  154,  seqq.  —  Rttter,  Hist.  Anc. 
Phil.,  vol.  1,  265,  seqq.,  Oxford  trans.) 

Anaximkkxs,  I.  a  native  of  Miletus,  born  about  the 
56th  Olympiad  (B.C.  656).    He  is  usually  regarded 
as  the  pupil  of  Anaximander,  but  this  is  controverted 
by  Ritter,  who  sees  a  striking  resemblance  between 
his  doctrines  and  those  of  Thales.    This  same  writer 
rejects  the  birth-date  commonly  assigned  to  Anaxim- 
enes,  and  receives  that  given  by  ApoHodorus,  namely, 
Olymp.  63.    Anaximenes  taught  that  the  first  princi- 
ple of  all  things  is  air,  which  he  held  to  be  infinite  or  im- 
mense.* 44  Anaximenes,"  says  Simplicius  (ad  Physic, 
1,  2), 44  taught  the  unity  and  immensity  of  matter,  but 
under  a  more  definite  term  than  Anaximander,  calling 
it  air.    He  held  air  to  be  God,  because  it  is  diffused 
through  all  nature,  and  is  perpetually  active."   The  air 
of  Anaximenes  is,  then,  a  sub  tile  ether,  animated  with 
a  divine  principle,  whence  it  becomes  the  origin  of  all 
beings.    In  this  sense  Lactantius  (1,  5)  understood  his 
doctrine  ;  for,  speaking  of  Cleanthes  as  adopting  the 
doctrine  of  Anaximenes,  he  adds,  44  the  poet  assents 
to  it  when  he  sings,  'Tvm  pater  omnipotent  faevndts 
mbrtbus  ather;  "  ic.  ( Vng.,  Georg.,  2, 326.)  Anax- 
imenes is  said  to  have  taught,  that  all  minds  are  air  ; 
that  fire,  water,  and  earth  proceed  from  it,  by  rarefac- 
tion or  condensation  ;  that  the  sun  and  moon  arc  fiery 
bodies,  whose  form  is  that  of  a  circular  plate ;  that  the 
stars,  which  also  are  fiery  substances,  are  fixed  in  the 
heavens,  as  nails  in  a  crystalline  plane ;  and  that  the 
earth  is  a  plane  tablet  resting  upon  the  air.  (Pint., 
Plat.  Phil.,  1,  17,  and  2,  11.  —  Cic,  N.  D..  1,  10. — 
EnfieWs  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p.  166  —  Rit- 
ter, Hist.  Arte.  Phil.,  vol.  1,  p.  203,  seqq.,  OrUrrd 
frans.)—U.  A  native  of  Lampsacus,  and  son  of  Arie- 
vcles.    He  was  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  rhetoric,  and 
w"  the  disciple  both  of  Zoilus,  notorious  for  his  hy- 
perc-Jtieisros  on  Homer,  and  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic. 


Anaxinenea  was  one  0f  the  preceptors  of  Alexander  the 
rreat.  He  accompanied  his  illustrious  pupil  through 
n><*t  of  hi.  campaigns,  and  afterward  wrote  the  histo- 


ry oRiis  reign  and  that  of  his  father  Philip.  It  l_ 
cordeot}lat)  oaring  the  Persian  war,  his  native  city 
having  Spouse  the  cause  of  Darius,  Alexander  ex- 
pressed hkaeternr«»ation  of  punishing  the  inhabitants 
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by  laying  it  in  ashes.  Anaximenes  was  deputed  by 
(us  countrymen  as  a  mediator;  but  the  conqueror, 
guessing  his  intention,  when  he  saw  htm  entering  the 
royal  tent  as  a  suppliant,  cut  short  his  anticipated  pe- 
tition by  declaring  that  he  was  determined  to  refuse 
his  request,  whatever  it  might  be.  Of  this  hasty  ex- 
pression the  philosopher  availed  himself,  and  immedi- 
ately implored  that  Lampsacus  might  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed, and  a  pardon  refused  to  its  citizens.  The 
stratagem  was  successful ;  Alexander  was  unwilling 
to  break  his  promise ;  and  the  presence  of  mind  ex- 
hibited by  it*  advocate  saved  the  town.  Anaximencs 
was  also  the  author  of  a  history  of  Greece.  (Pausa  n . . 
6,  18  — IV.  Max,  7,  3,  4  ) 

Asjzasscs,  a  city  of  Cilicia  Campcstris,  situate  on 
the  river  Pyramus,  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  and 
taking  its  name  apparently  from  a  mountain  called  An- 
azarbus,  at  the  foot  of  which  it  was  situate.  The  ad- 
jacent territory  was  famed  for  its  fertility.  It  after- 
ward took  the  appellation  of  Cttsarea  ad  Anazarbum, 
what  Roman  emperor  is  not  known,  though 
prior  to  the  time  of  Pliny  (5.  27).  The  original  appel- 
lation, however,  finally  prevailed,  as  we  find  it  so  desig- 
nated  in  Hieroclcs  and  the  imperial  Not  it  is;,  at  which 
period  it  had  become  the  chief  town  of  Cilicia  Secunda. 
It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  terrible  earthquake  under 
Justinian.  Anazarhus  was  the  birthplace  of  Dioscor- 
ides  and  Oppian.  The  Turks  call  it,  at  the  present  day, 
AxR'Zerbek.   (Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  354.) 

Ancjcvs,  I.  the  son  of  Lycurgus  and  Cleophile,  or, 
according  to  others,  Astypalca,  was  in  the  expedition 
of  the  Argonauts.  He  was  also  at  the  chase  of  the 
Calydonian  boax.  in  which  he  perished.  (Apoltod.,  3, 
9. — U„  I,  8  —  Hygra,  Fab.,  173  et  248.)— II.  King 
of  Samoa,  and  son  of  Neptune  and  Astypalca  He 
went  with  the  Argonauts,  and  succeeded  Tiphys  as  pi- 
lot of*  the  ship  Argo.  He  reigned  in  Ionia,  whore  tie 
minud  Samis.  daughter  of  the  Meander,  by  whom  he 
had  four  sons,  Perilas,  Enudus,  Samus,  Alithersus,  and 
daughter  called  Parthenope.  He  paid  particular 
itwei  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  ana  on  one  occa- 
was  told  by  a  slave,  whom  he  was  pressing  with 
hard  labour  in  his  vineyard,  that  he  would  never  taste 
of  its  produce.  After  the  vintage  had  been  gathered 
is  and  the  wine  made,  Anccus,  in  order  to  falsify  the 
|ir<  iictioTL,  was  about  to  raise  a  cup  of  the  liquor  to  his 
lips,  deriding,  at  the  same  time,  the  pretended  prophet 
(who,  however,  merely  told  him,  in  reply,  that  there 
were  maay  things  between  the  cup  and  the  lip),  when 
tiding*  came  that  a  boar  had  broken  into  his  vineyard. 
Throwing  down  the  cup,  with  the  untasted  liquor, 
Aneeus  rushed  forth  to  meet  the  animal,  and  lost  his 
life  in  the  encoxmler    Hence  arose  the  Greek  proverb, 

Tlo>.}A  ftrraft  xifoi  kvXiko?  koI  *et  Aeoc  aKpov. 
Muita  eadunt  inter  caliccm  supremaqut  labra. 

The  Latin  translation  is  by  Erasmus,  who,  as  Dacier 
thinks,  read  rrret  for  viXei,  a  supposition  not  at  all 
probable,  since  "  eaduni"  gives  the  spirit,  though  not 
the  literal  meaning,  of  rr/ei. — The  story  just  given  is 
related  somewhat  differently  by  other  writers,  but  the 
point  in  all  ic  the  same.  (Eustath.,  ad  II.,  p.  77,  ed. 
Rem  —  Fesius,  s.  t.  Manum.—Aul.  GeU.,  13,  17  — 
Daaer,  ad  Fext.,  J.  e.) 

AscalTtes,  a  people  of  Britain,  near  the  Atrebatii, 
asd  probably  a  clan  of  that  nation.  Baxter  supposes 
thus  to  have  been  the  herdsmen  and  shepherds  of  the 
Atrebatii,  and  to  have  possessed  those  parts  of  Oxford- 
rkrrt  ud  Buckinghamshire  most  proper  for  pasturage. 
Horsier,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  their  country  oor- 
-•'*r«'n*i  to  the  modern  Berkshire.  But  it  is  all  uncer- 
tainty   [C<zs.,  Bell.  G.,  5.  21.) 

AircsxBoi.es,  son  of  Rhcetus,  king  of  the  Marrubii 
■Ji  Italy,  waa  expelled  by  his  father  for  criminal  con- 
suet  towards  his  stepmother.    He  fled  to  Turnus,  and 


was  killed  by  Pallas,  son  of  Evander.  in  the  wars  of 
jEncas  against  the  Latins.    ( Vtrg.,  Mn.,  10,  389.) 

Axchrsmus,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  where  Jupiter 
Anehesmius  had  a  statue.  It  is  now  Agios  Georgios, 
taking  its  modem  name  from  a  church  of  St.  George, 
which  has  displaced  the  statue.  {Leake's  Tepogr.  of 
Athens,  p.  69.) 

Anchiale,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  west  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Cydnus,  and  a  short  distance  from  tho  coast.  It 
was  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  Greek  writers 
assign  its  origin  to  Sardanapalus,  king  of  Assyria 
The  authority,  however,  from  which  they  derive  their 
information,  is  Aristobulus,  who  is  entitled  to  but  lit- 
tle credit  in  general.  The  founder  was  said  by  them 
to  have  been  buried  here,  and  they  speak  of  his  tomb's 
still  existing  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  On 
the  tomb  was  the  statue  of  a  man  in  the  act  of  clap- 
ping his  bands,  with  an  Assyrian  inscription  to  this 
effect,  "  Sardanapalus,  the  son  of  Anacyndaraxes, 
built  Anchiale  and  Tarsus  in  one  day ;  but  do  thou, 
oh  stranger,  rat,  drink,  and  sport,  since  the  rest  of  hu- 
man things  are  not  worth  this,"  i.  o.,  a  clap  of  the 
hands.  {Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.,  2,  5.)  It  is  more  than 
probable,  supposing  that  a  Sardanapalus  did  found  the 
place,  that  we  are  to  regard  him,  not  as  the  last  king 
of  that  name,  but  some  earlier  monarch  of  Assyria, 
who  had  pushed  his  conquests  into  the  western  part 
of  Asia,  The  situation  of  Anchiale  was  bad ;  it  had 
no  harbour,  no  river,  no  great  road,  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  It  disappeared,  therefore,  at  last  from  histo- 
ry, while  Tarsus,  more  favourably  placed,  continued  to 
flourish.  Pliny  calls  the  name  Anehiales ;  and  Arri- 
an, Anchialos.    (Mannert,  6,  pt.  2,  p.  66.) 

AxcHtALos,  a  term  occurring  in  one  of  Martial's 
epigrams  (11, 94),  about  which  the  learned  are  greatly 
divided  in  opinion.  Scaliger  thinks  that  it  comes  from 
the  Hebrew  Choi  and  Alah,  and  is  equivalent  to  Vi- 
vens  Deus. 

AxcnTsje  PoBTce,  according  to  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus  (Ant.  Rom.,  1,  32),  the  real  name  of  Orr 
chesmus  in  Epirus. 

AnchTses,  son  of  Capys,  by  Themis,  daughter  of 
Ilus,  and  the  father  of  •fineas.  Venus  was  so  struck 
with  his  beauty,  that  she  introduced  herself  to  his  no- 
tice in  the  form  of  a  nymph,  on  Mount  Ida,  and  urged 
him  to  a  union.  Anchises  no  sooner  discovered  that 
he  had  been  in  the  company  of  a  celestial  being,  than 
he  dreaded  the  vengeance  of  the  gods.  Venus  quiet- 
ed his  apprehensions ;  but,  for  his  imprudence  subse- 
quently in  boasting  of  the  partiality  of  the  goddess, 
Jupiter  struck  him  with  blindness,  or,  according  to 
some,  enfeebled  and  maimed  him  by  a  stroke  of  thun- 
der. The  offspring  of  his  union  with  Venus  was  the 
celebrated  iEness.  When  Troy  was  in  flames,  he  was 
saved  from  the  victorious  Greeks  by  his  son,  who  bore 
him  away  on  his  shoulders  from  the  burning  city.  He 
afterward  accompanied  ..Eneas  in  his  voyage  to  Italy, 
but  died  before  that  land  was  reached,  in  the  island  of 
Sicily,  at  the  harbour  of  Drcpanum,  and  was  buried  on 
Mount  Eryx.  (  Virg.,  Mn.,  2, 647  —  Id.  ib.,  3,  707  — 
Heyne,  Excurs.,  17,  ad  Virg.,  J5n.,  2,  &c.) 

AnchibTa,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  on  which,  accord- 
ing to  Pausanias,  was  the  tomb  of  Anchises.  This, 
of  course,  is  different  from  the  common  account,  fol- 
lowed by  Virgil,  which  makes  Anchises  to  have  been 
buried  on  Mount  Eryx  in  Sicily.  At  the  foot  of  Mount 
Anchisia  there  was  a  road  leading  to  Orchornenus, 
which  city  lay  to  the  northwest.    (Pausan.,  8,  12.) 

Anchisiades,  a  patronymic  of  .Eneas,  as  being  son 
of  Anchises.    ( Virg.,  vE».,  6,  348,  dec.) 

Attends,  a  place  in  Bccotia,  where  the  Cephissus. 
or  rather  the  Lake  Copals,  issued  from  under  ground. 
It  was  near  Larymna,  and  ©n  the  scoast.  (Strobe, 
404.) 

Anchoea.    Vid.  Nicea  II. 

AnchOrcs,  a  son  of  Midas,  king  of  Phrygia,  who 
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for  the  good  of  his  country,  when 
the  earth  had  opened  and  swallowed  up  many  build- 
ings. The  oracle  had  been  consulted,  and  gave  for 
answer,  that  the  gulf  would  never  close  if  Midas  did 
not  throw  into  it  whatever  he  had  most  precious. 
Though  the  king  cast  in  much  gold  and  silver,  yet  the 
gulf  continued  open,  till  Anchurus,  thinking  nothing 
more  precious  than  life,  and  regarding  himself,  there- 
fore, as  the  most  valuable  of  his  father's  possessions, 
took  a  tender  leave  of  his  wife  and  family,  and  leaped 
into  the  earth,  which  closed  immediately  over  his  head. 
Midas  erected  there  an  altar  of  stone  to  Jupiter,  and 
that  altar  was  the  first  object  which  he  turned  into 

E>ld  when  he  had  received  his  fatal  gift  from  the  gods, 
very  year,  when  the  day  came  round  on  which  the 
chasm  had  been  first  formed,  the  altar  became  one  of 
stone  again ;  but,  when  this  day  had  passed  byr  it 
once  more  changed  to  gold.    (Plut.,  Parall.,  p.  306.) 

AncIle,  a  sacred  shield,  which  fell  from  heaven  in 
the  reign  of  Numa,  when  the  Roman  people  laboured 
under  a  pestilence.  Upon  the  preservation  of  this 
shield  depended  the  fate  of  the  Roman  empire*  ac- 
cording to  the  admonition  given  to>Numa  by  the  nymph 
Egeria,  and  the  monarch  therefore  ordered  eleven  of 
the  same  size  and  form  to  be  made,  that  if  ever  any 
attempt  was  made  to  carry  them  away,  the  plunderer 
might  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish  the  true  one. 
They  were  made  with  such  exactness,  that  the  king 
promised  Veturius  Mamurius,  the  artist,  whatever 
reward  he  desired.  (  Vid.  Mamurius. )  They  were 
kept  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  an  order  of  priests 
was  chosen  to  watch  over  their  safety.  Thmo  priests 
were  called  Salii,  and  were  twelve  m  number ;  they 
carried  every  year,  on  the  first  of  March,  the  shields 
in  a  solemn  procession  through  the  streets  of  Rome, 
dancing  and  singing  praises  to  the  god  Mara.  ( Vid. 
Salii.)  This  sacred  festival  continued  three  days,  du- 
ring which  every  important  business  was  stopped.  It 
was  deemed  unfortunate  to  be  married  on  those  days, 
or  to  undertake  any  expedition.  Hence  Suetonius 
(Oth.,  8)  states,  that  Otho  marched  from  Rome,  on 
his  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Vitcllius,  during 
the  festival  of  the  Ancilia,  "  nulla  rehgxonum  cure," 
without  any  regard  for  sacred  ceremonies,  and  Tacitus 
(Hut.,  1,  89)  remarks,  that  many  ascribed  to  this  cir- 
cumstance the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  campaign. 
The  form  of  the  ancilt  occurs  in  ancient  coins.  Rep- 
resentations of  it  are  also  given  by  modem  writers  on 
Roman  Antiquities.  (Consult  Iapstus,  Mil.  .Hum. ; 
Anal.,  lib.  3,  diaL  1.)  Plutarch,  in  explaining  their 
shape,  remarks,  "  they  are  neither  circular,  nor  yet, 
like  the  pelta,  semicircular,  but  fashioned  in  two  crook- 
ed indented  lines,  the  extremities  of  which,  meeting 
close,  form  a  curve  (uyxuAor)."  According  to  this  ety- 
mology, the  name  should  be  written  in.  Latin  Ancyle. 
Ovid  says  the  shield  was  called  ancile,  "  quod  ab  omm 
parte  reetsum  est,"  a  derivation  much  worse  than  Plu- 
tarch's. The  name  is  very  probably  of  Etrurian  ori- 
gin, and  the  whole  legend  would  appear  to  be  a  myth, 
turning  on  the  division  of  the  Roman  year  into  twelve 
months  by  the  fabulous  Numa.  (Plut.r  VU.  Num.,  c. 
13  —  Ovid,  Fast.,  3,  377.) 

Ancona,  a  city  of  Italy,  on  the  coast  of  Piccnum, 
which  still  retains  its  name.  The  appellation  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Greek  origin,  and  to  express  the  angu- 
lar form  of  the  promontory  on  which  the  city  is  placed. 
(Mela,  2, 4.— Procop.,  Rer.  Got^  2.)  This  bold  head- 
land was  called  Cumcrium  Promontorium ;  its  modern 
name  is  Monte  Comero,  and  sometimes  Monte  Guasco. 
The  foundation  of  Ancona  is  ascribed  by  Strabo  (241) 
to  some  Syracusans,  who  were  fleeing  from  the  tyran- 
ny of  Dkmysius.  These  Syracusnns  of  Strabo  are  by 
many  critics  supposed  to  bo  the  same  with  the  Siculi 
of  Pliny,  to  whom  that  writer  attributes  the  origin  of 
this  city.  (Plin .,  3, 13  —  Compare  So/in..  8.)  But.  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is 
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Ancona  must  be  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Dionysius, 
since  it  is  noticed  in  the  Periplus  of  Scylax  (p.  12)  at 
belonging  to  the  Umbri  ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  Siculi 
of  Pliny  must  be  that  ancient  race  who  settled  in  Italy 
at  a  very  remote  period,  and  afterward  passed  over  into 
Sicily.  (Bardetti,  pt,  2,  c.  10  —  Olivieri,  della  fond  d> 
Pesaro  dissert.,  p.  13. — Gius.  Colucci,  Delle  Antickita 
Picene,  vol.  1,  diss.  1.)  Ancona  is  spoken  of  by  Livy 
(41,  1)  as  a  naval  station  of  great  importance  in  the 
wars  of  Rome  with  the  Illyrians.  (Compare  Tant., 
Ann.,  3,  9.)  It  was  occupied  by  Cesar  soon  after  his 
passage  of  the  Rubicon.  (Bell.  Civ.,  1,  11. — Cie .,  Ep. 
ad  Font.,  16,  12.)  It  continued  to  be  a  port  of  conse- 
quence in  Trajan's  time,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
works  erected  by  that  emperor,  which  arc  still  extant 
there.    (Cramer's  Anctcnt  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  280,  seqq.) 

Ancus  March's,  the  fourth  king  of  Rome,  was 
grandson  to  Numa  by  his  daughter.   His  name  Ancus 
was  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  uynuv,  because 
he  had  a  crooked  arm,  which  he  could  not  stretch  out 
to  its  full  length ;  an  etymology  of  no  value  whatever, 
the  term  in  question  being  very  probably  Etrurian. 
Like  his  ancestors,  he  first  turned  his  attention  to  the 
re-establishment  of  religion,  and  had  the  ritual  law 
transcribed  on  tables,  that  all  might  read  it.    He  then 
directed  his  arms  against  the  Latins  with  success,  and 
carried  away  several  thousand  of  this  nation  to  Rome, 
whom  he  settled  on  the  Avcntine.    He  extended  his 
conquests  into  Etruria,  and  along  both  banks  of  the 
Tiber  to  the  scacoast,  where  he  founded  Ostia,  the 
oldest  of  the  Roman  colonies,  as  the  harbour  of  Rome. 
He  built  the  first  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  and  annexed 
additional  defences  to  the  city.    The  oldest  remaining; 
monument  in  Rome,  the  prison  formed  out  of  a  stone 
quarry  in  the  Capitolinc  Hill,  is  called  the  work  of 
Ancus.    It  was  on  the  side  of  the  hill  above  the  forum 
(the  place  of  meeting  for  the  plebeians)  ;  and  until  an 
equality  of  laws  was  introduced,  it  served  only  to  keep 
the  plebeians  and  those  who  were  below  them  in  cus- 
tody.   The  original  common  law  of  the  plebs  was  re- 
garded as  the  fruit  of  his  legislation,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  rights  of  the  three  ancient  tribes  were  looked 
upon  to  be  the  laws  of  the  first  three  kings.    And  be- 
cause all  landed  property,  by  the  principles  of  the  Ro- 
man law,  proceeded  from  the  state,  and,  on  the  "incor- 
poration of  new  communities,  was  surrendered  by  tlirm, 
and  conferred  back  on  them  by  the  stale,  the  aseigu- 
ment  of  public  lands  is  attributed  to  Ancus.  This 
act,  being  viewed  as  a  parcelling  out  of  public  territo- 
ries, was  probably  the  cause  which  led  the  plebeians 
to  bestow  the  epithet  of  "  good"  upon  him  in  the  old 
poems.    The  new  subjects  could  not  be  admitted  into 
a  new  tribe,  as  the  Luceres  had  been,  since  the  num- 
ber of  tribes  was  completed.   They  constituted  a  com- 
munity which  stood  side  by  side  with  the  people  formed 
by  the  members  of  the  thirty  curia,  as  the  body  of  the 
Latin  towns  had  stood  in  relation  to  Alba.    This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  plebs,  which  was  the  strength 
and  the  life  of  Rome,  the  people  of  Ancus  as  distin- 
guished from  that  of  Romulus ;  and  this  is  a  fresh 
reason  for  Ancus  being  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
Roman  kings.    (Nitbuhr,  Rom.  Hist.,  p.  86,  Tiris** 
abridgment.)    Ancus  reigned,  according  to  the  fabu- 
lous Roman  chronology,  twenty-four  years.    (Lir.,  I. 
32,  seqq.—Florus,  1,  4  —  Dion.  Hal.,  3,  9.  &c.) 

Anc¥ra,  I.  a  city  of  G  alalia,  west  of  the  Holys.  Ac- 
cordingto  Pausanias(2, 4).  it  was  founded  by  Midas,  aid 
the  name  was  derived  from  an  anchor  («ljKtp«)  whic  h 
was  found  here  and  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
This  city  was  greatly  enlarged  by  Augustus,  whence 
the  grammarian  Tzetxes  is  led  to  style  him  the  founder 
ofthc  city,  and  under  Nero  it  was  styled  the  metropolis 
of  Galatia.  Its  situation  was  extremely  well  adapted 
for  inland  trade,  and  Ancyra  liecame  a  kind  of  staple- 
place  for  the  commodities  of  the  East.  It  is  famous 
also  as  having  been  tho  spot  where  the  Jfcraumr ntum 
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Aneyranxr*  was  found  in  modern  time*,  a  spurious  in- 
scription on  a  temple  erected  in  honour  of  Augustus, 
which  cm-s  a  history  of  the  several  actions  and  pub- 
lic merits  of  Augustus,  and  which  shows  also  that 
he  had  been  a  great  patron  of  the  Ancyrani.  Ancyra 
called  by  the  Turks  Angoun,  and  by  the  Eu- 
,  Angora,  and  is  the  place  whence  the  celebra- 
kawla  and  hosiery  made  of  goats'  hair  were  ori- 
ginally brought.  Near  this  place,  Bajazet  was  con- 
quered and  nude  prisoner  by  Timur,  or,  as  the  name 
is  commonly,  though  incorrectly,  written.  Tamerlane. 
(Monmert,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  46.  stqq.) — II.  A  town  of 
Phrygia,  on  the  confines  of  My  six  Strabo  (576) 
places  it  in  the  district  of  Abasitis,  near  the  sources 
of  the  river  Makestus,  which  flows  into  the  Rhyndacus. 
(.¥<uinfrt,  vol  6,  pt.  3,  p.  111.) 

AnDABiTJB,  gladiators  who  fought  blindfolded, 
whence  the  proverb  Andahotarum  more  pugnarc,  to 
denote  rash  and  inconsiderate  measures.  The  name 
comes  from  the  Greek  avatdrai,  because  they  fought 
in  chariots  or  on  horseback.  (Consult  Eratmua, 
CM.,  p.  461.) 

Axoakia,  a  city  of  Me.sscnia,  situate,  according  to 
Pausanias  (4,  33),  at  the  distance  of  eight  stadia  from 
Camasium-  It  bad  been  the  capital  of  Messenia  be- 
fore the  domination  of  the  Heraclids:.  {Pauaan.,  4, 
3  )  Strabo  (360)  places  it  on  the  road  from  Mcssene 
to  Megalopolis.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Livy  (36,  31) 
as  situated  between  these  two  cities.  Sir  W.  Gell 
{Inn.,  p.  69)  observed  its  ruins  between  SaJcona  and 
Krano.  on  a  hill  formed  by  the  foot  of  Mount  Tetrage. 
{Cramer' a  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  147.) 

AxdkcIvi  or  Ax  Das,  a  people  of  Gaul,  east  of  the 
Namnetea,  and  lying  along  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Liger  or  Lucre.  Their  capital  was  Juliomn^us.  now 
Albert,  and  their  territory  corresponded  in  part  to 
what  is  now  (he  department  de  la  Mayennc.  (C<M., 
B  G  .  t,  35  ) 

Andes,  I.  a  people  of  GauL  Vid.  Andccavi. — II.  A 
village  near  M  mtua,  where  Virgil  was  born.  (Compare 
Huron  ,  Ckro*.  Enaeb.,  2,  and  Sd.  Ital.,  8,  694.) 
Tradition  has  long  assigned  to  a  small  place,  now 
named  PuUola,  the  honour  of  representing  this  birth- 
place of  Virgil ;  hot  as  this  opinion  appears  to  derive 
no  *upport  from  the 
posed  (o  speak  of  hi 

itaon^  the  learned  seems  to  contradict  the  popular  re- 
port which  identifies  Andes  with  Piplola.  {Mafia, 
Veroaa  lUustr  ,  voL  2,  p.  1. —  Vuo,  Memone  h  tone  he, 
to4  I.  p.  31  —  BoneUt,  Mem.  Maxtor.,  vol.  1,  p.  120  ) 
It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  Virgil's  birthplace 
and  his  farm  may  not  necessarily  have  been  one  and 
the  same .  in  this  case  it  would  seem  that  no  argument 
cou/d  be  objected  to  a  local,  but  very  ancient  and  well- 
established  tradition.     {Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  vol. 
1,  p  69,  **•«.) 

Ajtoocidbs,  an  Athenian  orator,  son  of  Lcogoras,  | 
and  bom  in  the  first  year  of  the  78th  Olympiad,  B.C. 
46f§.  He  commanded  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  war 
between  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyreans,  and  was  af- 
terward accused  of  having  been  concerned  in  mutila- 
ting the  Henna?,  or  statues  of  Mercury,  a  crime  of 
which  Aieibiades  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  authors. 
Andocides,  having  been  arrested  for  this  sacrilege,  es- 
caped puniahment  by  denouncing  his  real  or  pretended 
accomplice*.  Photius  informs  us,  that  among  these 
was  Leonora*,  but  that  Andocides  (bund  the  means  of 
obtaining  his  lather's  pardon.  {Phot.,  BM.,  vol.  2.  p. 
488,  ed.  Bekker.)  The  same  author  mentions  various 
orfc^r  incidents  in  the  life  of  this  orator,  which  com- 
pelled him  at  last  to  quit  Athens.  He  returned  during  I 
the  government  of  the  four  hundred,  and  was  cast  into 
prison,  whence,  however,  he  succeeded  in  escaping. 
He  /r.'urntd  a  second  time  to  his  native  country  after 
the  fell  of  the  thirty  tyrants.  Having  failed  in  an  em- 
bassy to  Sparta,  which  had  been  confided  to  him,  he 
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no  longer  dared  to  show  himself  in  Athens,  but  died 
in  exile.  Andocides  employed  his  abilities  as  an  orator 
merely  in  his  own  affairs.  The  four  discourses  of  his 
which  have  come  down  to  us  are  important  for  the 
history  of  Greece.  The  first  has  reference  to  the 
Mysteries  of  Eleusis,  which  he  had  been  accused 
of  violating  {Urol  JAvcm/piuv).  The  second  (Ucpl 
KoBodov),  treats  of  his  (second)  return  to  Athens. 
The  third  {Uepi  Elp^vtjc),  "  Concerning  Peace,'"  was 
pronounced  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  95th  Olympiad, 
on  occasion  of  the  peace  with  Sparta ;  the  fourth  is 
directed  against  Alalnadca  (Kara  'Ahti6iuSov).  Tay- 
lor, led  into  an  error  by  a  passage  of  Plutarch  ( V  it. 
Alab.,  Id  — Ed.  Retake,  vol.  2,  p.  21),  thinks  that 
this  discourse  was  delivered  by  Pheax,  one  of  the  an- 
tagonists of  Aieibiades ;  but  Ruhnken  has  shown  this 
opinion  to  be  incorrect.  {Hiat.  Crit.  Oral.  Gr.  —  p. 
54,  of  the  edition  of  Rutilius  Lupus. — Scholl,  Hut. 
Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p.  205,  aeqq.)  The  discourses  of 
Andocides  are  given  in  Reiske's  edition  of  the  Greek 
orators  ;  in  that  of  Bekker,  and  in  the  edition  of  Dob- 
son,  Lond.,  1828,  16  vols.  8vo. 

Andomatis,  a  river  of  India,  falling  into  the  Ganges 
According  to  D'Anville,  the  modem  Sonn-aou.  { Vid. 
Sonus.) 

Anpriclcs,  a  mountain  of  CUicia  Trachea,  north  of 
the  promontory  Anemurium.    {Strab.,  670.) 

Andriscub,  an  obscure  individual,  a  native  of  Adra- 
myttium  in  Asia  Minor,  who,  from  his  strong  resem- 
blance to  Philip,  son  of  Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, was  induced  to  pass  himself  off  for  that  prince, 
and  hence  received  the  name  of  Pseudophilippus,  or 
"the  false  Philip."  Hairing  deceived  the  Macedoni- 
ans, he  induced  them  to  revolt  against  tho  Roman 

{ tower,  and  gained  at  first  some  advantages,  but  was  at 
ength  defeated  bv  Cs*cilius  Mctellus,  and  led  in  tri- 
umph, B.C.  148.  '{Flor.,  2,  14  —  Veil.  Paterc,  1, 11.) 

An onocYDRs,  I.  a  painter  of  Cyzicus,  contemporary 
with  Pclopidas  and  Zcuxis,  the  latter  of  whom  he  at- 
tempted to  rival.  Two  of  his  productions  are  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient  writers,  a  painting  of  a  battle  and 
a  portrait  of  Scylla,  the  latter  being  celebrated  for  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  fish  accompanying  the  monster 
were  represented.  {Plut.,  Vit.  Pclop  ,  25  —  Plin.,  35. 
10  —  Sillig,  Dtct.  Art.,  a.  r.)— II  A  physician  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  in  writing  to  the 
king,  in  condemnation  of  the  use  of  wine,  observed,  to 
quote  the  I-atin  version  of  Pliny,  "  Vinuui  polurus 
rex,  memento  te  bibere  aanguinem  terra :  acuta  homi- 
num  venenum  cat,  acuta  mnum."    {Plin.,  14,  5.) 

Androoki  s,  son  of  Minos  and  Pasiphae.  He  was 
famous  for  his  skill  in  wrestling,  and  overcame  every 
antagonist  at  Athens  during  the  contest  at  the  Pan- 
athenaic  festival,  and  .Egeus,  through  envy,  sent  him 
against  the  Maiathonian  bull,  by  which  animal  he 
was  destroyed.  According  to  another  account,  he 
was  waylaid  and  assassinated  while  proceeding  to 
Thebes  to  attend  the  games  of  I^aius,  and  his  mur- 
derers were  the  combatants  whom  he  had  conquered 
at  Athena,  and  who  were  led  by  envy  to  perpetrate 
the  deed.  Minos  declared  war  against  Athens  to  re- 
venge the  death  of  his  son,  and  peace  was  at  last  re- 
established on  condition  that  .Egeus  sent  yearly  seven 
boys  and  seven  girls  from  Athens  to  Crete,  to  be  de- 
voured by  the  Minotaur.  {Vid.  Minotaurus )  The 
Athenians  established  festivals,  by  order  of  Minos,  in 
honour  of  his  son,  and  called  them  Androgeia.  {A  pol- 
lod.,  3,  15.  —  Hygin  ,  Fab.,  41.  —  Vug.,  A5n.,  6,  20.) 
The  whole  story  of  Androgeus  is  an  allegorical  one, 
and  has  an  agricultural  reference  Androgeus  is  the 
mm  of  the  earth,  the  cultivator  {'Avdpoycuc).  The 
Marathonian  bull,  by  whose  fire,  according  to  one  ac- 
count {Sere,  ad  Virg.,  Mn.,  6,  20),  he  was  injured  in 
the  conflict,  recalls  to  mind  the  fire-breathing  bulls  of 
Colchis,  the  land  of  .Eetcs.  the  first  man  of  the  earth. 
A  new  field  of  exertion  now  opens  on  the  son  of 
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Minog,  and  a  new  name  is  given  him ;  Eurygyes 
(EvpvjvTif),  "  the  far-plougher,"  or  "  the  possessor  of 
wide-extended  acres"  (evpve  and  yw;),  and  it  is  worth 
noticing,  that,  after  having  been  slain,  and  previous 
to  his  new  appellation,  he  was  reawakened  to  life  by 
.£  sculapius,  or  the  sun.  (Compare  Hesyeh.,  vol.  1, 
p.  1332,  ed.  Alberti,  and  Creuzcr's  Sytnbohk,  vol.  4, 
p.  107.) 

Andromache,  a  daughter  of  Eetion,  king  of  Hy- 
poplacian  Thebe,  in  Mysia,  married  Hector,  son  of 
Priam,  and  became  the  mother  of  Astyanax.  She 
was  equally  remarkable  for  her  domestic  virtues,  and 
for  attachment  to  her  husband.  In  the  division  of  the 
prisoners  by  the  Greeks,  after  the  taking  of  Troy, 
Andromache  fell  to  the  share  of  Pyrrhus,  who  carried 
her  to  Epirus,  where  she  became  the  mother  of  three 
sons,  Molossufl,  Pielus,  and  Pergamus.  Pyrrhus  sub- 
sequently conceded  her  to  Helenus,  the  brother  of 
Hector,  who  had  also  been  among  the  captives  of  the 
prince.  She  reigned  with  Helenus  over  part  of  Epirus, 
and  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Cestrinus.  (Homer, 
II,  6,  22  el  24.— Kirg.,  &n.,  3,  485.— i/ygiw.,  Fab., 
123.) 

Andkomachcs,  I.  an  opulent  Sicilian,  father  of  the 
historian  Timeus.  Ho  collected  together  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  of  Naxos,  which  Dionysius  the  tyrant 
had  destroyed,  and  founded  with  them  Tauromenium. 
Andromachus,  as  prefect  of  the  new  city,  subsequent- 
ly aided  Timoleon  in  restoring  liberty  to  Syracuse. 
(Diod.  Sic.,  16,  7  et  68.)  —  II.  A  general  of  Alex- 
ander, to  whom  Parroenio  gave  the  government  of 
Syria.  He  was  burned  alive  by  the  Samaritans,  but 
his  death  was  avenged  by  Alexander.  (Quint.  Curt., 
4,  5.)  —  III.  A  brother-in-law  of  Seleucus  Callinicus. 
— IV.  A  traitor,  who  discovered  to  the  Parthians  all 
the  measures  of  Crassus,  and,  on  being  chosen  guide, 
led  the  Roman  army  into  a  situation  whence  there  was 
no  mode  of  escape. — V.  A  physician  of  Crete  in  the 
age  of  Nero :  he  was  physician  to  the  emperor,  and 
inventor  of  the  famous  medicine,  called  after  him, 
Theriaca  Andromachi.  It  was  intended  at  first  as  an 
antidote  against  poisons,  but  became  afterward  a  kind 
of  panacea.  This  medicine  enjoyed  so  high  a  rep- 
utation among  the  Romans,  that  the  Emperor  Antoni- 
nus, at  a  later  period,  took  some  of  it  every  day,  and 
had  it  prepared  every  year  in  his  palace.  It  consisted 
of  61  ingredients,  the  principal  of  which  were  squills, 
opium,  pepper,  and  dried  vipers  !  This  absurd  com- 
pound was  in  vogue  even  in  modem  times,  as  late  as 
1787,  in  Paris.  (Galen,  de  Theriae.,  p.  470  —  Id. 
de  Anttdot.,  lib.  1,  p.  4333.  —  Sprengel,  Hist.  Med., 
vol.  2,  p.  56.) 

Andromeda,  a  daughter  of  Ccpheus,  king  of  .Ethi- 
opia, by  Cassiope.  She  was  promised  in  marriage  to 
Phineus,  her  uncle,  when  Neptune  inundated  the  coasts 
of  the  country,  and  sent  a  sea-monster  to  ravage  the 
land,  because  Cassiope  had  boasted  herself  fairer  than 
Juno  and  the  Nereides.  The  oracle  of  Jupiter  Am- 
nion being  consulted,  returned  for  answer  that  the 
calamity  could  only  be  removed  by  exposing  Androm- 
eda to  the  monster.  She  was  accordingly  secured  to 
a  rock,  and  expected  every  moment  to  be  destroy- 
ed, when  Perseus,  who  was  returning  through  the 
air  from  the  conquest  of  the  Corporis,  saw  her,  and 
was  captivated  with  her  beauty.  He  promised  to  de- 
liver her  and  destroy  the  monster  if  he  received  her 
in  marriage  as  a  reward.  Cepheus  consented,  and 
Perseus  changed  the  sea-monster  into  a  rock,  by  show- 
ing him  Medusa's  head,  and  unbound  Andromeda. 
The  marriage  of  Andromeda  with  Perseus  was  op- 
posed by  Phineus,  but,  in  the  contest  that  ensued,  he 
and  his  followers  were  changed  to  stone  by  the  head 
of  the  Gorgon.  Andromeda  was  made  a  constellation 
in  the  heavens  after  her  death.  Consult  remarks  un- 
der the  article  Perseus  (Apollod.,  2,  A.  —  Hygin., 
Fab  ,  U  —Maml  ,  6,  533.) 
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AtfDRONicus  Livnrs.    Vid.  Livius. 

AndronTcvs,  I.  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  a  native 
of  Rhodes,  who  flourished  about  80  B.C.    He  arran- 
ged and  published  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  which  had 
been  brought  to  Rome  with  the  library  of  Apellicon. 
He  commented  on  many  parts  of  these  writings ;  but 
no  portion  of  his  works  has  reached  us,  for  the  treatise 
ntpl  irad&v,  and  the  Paraphrase  of  the  Niromachean 
ethics,  which  have  been  published  under  his  name, 
are  the  productions  of  another.    The  treatise  irepl 
irafiuv  was  published  by  Hoesscbel  in  1593,  in  8vo, 
and  was  afterward  printed  conjointly  with  the  Para- 
phrase, in  1617,  1679,  and  1809.    The  Paraphrase 
was  published  by  Heinsius  in  1607,  4 to,  at  Leyden, 
as  an  anonymous  work  (Incerti  Auctoris  Farapkrasu, 
dec),  and  afterward  under  the  name  of  Andronicus  of 
Rhodes,  by  the  same  scholar,  in  1617,  8vo,  with  the 
treatise  irepl  itaBuv  added  to  it.    The  two  works  were 
reprinted  in  this  form  at  Cambridge,  in  1679,  8vo, 
and  at  Oxford,  1809,  8vo  — II.  Cyrrhestes,  an  as- 
tronomer of  Athens,  who  erected,  B.C.  169,  an  octag- 
onal marble  tower  in  that  city  to  the  eight  winds.  Oil 
every  side  of  the  octagon  he  caused  to  be  wrought  a 
figure  in  relievo,  representing  the  wind  which  blew 
against  that  side.    The  top  ot  the  tower  w  as  finished 
with  a  conical  marble,  on  which  he  placed  a  brazen 
Triton,  holding  a  wand  in  his  right  hand.  This  Triton 
w  a*  so  contrived  that  he  turned  round  with  the  wind, 
and  always  stopped  when  he  directly  faced  it,  pointing 
with  his  wand  over  the  figure  of  the  wind  at  that  time 
blowing.    Within  the  structure  was  a  water-elect, 
•supplied  from  the  fountain  of  Clepsydra.   Beneath  the 
eight  figures  of  the  winds  lines  were  traced  on  the 
walls  of  the  tower,  which,  by  the  shadows  cast  upon 
them  by  styles  fixed  above,  indicated  the  hour  of  the 
day,  as  the  Triton's  wand  did  the  quarter  of  the  wind. 
When  the  sun  did  not  shine,  recourse  was  had  to  the 
water-clock  within  the  tower,  which  building  thus 
supplied  both  a  vane  and  a  chronometer.    The  struc- 
ture still  stands,  though  in  a  damaged  state.    To  the 
correctness  of  the  sundials,  the  celebrated  Delambrc 
bears  testimony,  and  he  describes  the  series  as  "  the 
most  curious  existing  monument  of  the  practical  gno- 
monies  of  antiquity.     There  are  two  entrances,  fa- 
cing respectively  to  the  northeast  and  northwest :  each 
of  these  openings  has  a  portico  supported  by  two  col- 
umns.  When  Stuart  explored  this  building,  the  lower 
part  of  the  interior  was  covered  to  a  considerable 
depth  by  rubbish ;  and  the  dervishes  who  bad  taken 
possession  of  the  building  performed  their  religious 
rites  on  a  wooden  platform  which  had  been  thrown 
over  the  fragments.    All  this,  however,  he  wax  per- 
mitted to  remove,  and  be  found  manifest  traces  of  a 
clepsydra  or  water-clock  carefully  channelled  in  the 
original  floor.    (Stuart  and  Revet t'$  Athens  Abridged, 
p.  8,  seqq. —  Wordsworth's  Greece,  p.  146.) 

Andros,  an  island  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  one  of  the 
Cyclades,  lying  to  the  southeast  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ty of  Eubcea.  It  bore  also  several  other  appellations, 
enumerated  by  Pliny  (4,  12).  According  to  this  wri- 
ter, it  is  ten  miles  from  the  promontory  of  Gerestas, 
and  thirty-nine  from  Ceos.  The  Andrians,  as  wo 
learn  from  Herodotus  (8,  111  and  121),  were  com- 
pelled to  join  the  armament  of  Xerxes ;  and,  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  they  were  called  upon  by  Thetnis- 
tocles,  at  the  head  of  an  Athenian  squadron,  to  pay  a 
large  sum  of  money  as  a  contribution :  with  this  de- 
mand they  declared  themselves  unable  to  comply,  ob- 
serving that  they  were  close  beset  by  the  two  deities. 
Poverty  and  Want,  which  never  quitted  the  island,  and 
Thcmistocles,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  reduce  them 
by  force,  withdrew  to  Eubora.  We  learn,  however, 
from  Thucydides  (2,  65,  and  4,  42).  that  the  island 
was  subsequently  reduced  and  rendered  tributary  to 
the  Athenians.  In  the  Macedonian  war,  Livy  relates 
(31,  45),  that  the  town  of  Andros  was  taken  by  Attav 
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The  modern  name  of  the  island 
a  the  tune  with  the  ancient,  or  else  Tories  from  it 
only  in  dropping  the  final  letter.  (Cramer'*  Anc. 
Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  410.) 

Avisos! \,  a  town  of  Phocia,  mentioned  by  Homer 
(B.,  t,  5*1)  in  conjunction  with  Hyampolis,  and 
douUless  m  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  city,  with 
which  it  was  even  sometimes  confounded  ((Compare 
the  French  Smko,  Ecclatrass.,  No.  84,  vol.  3,  Ajt- 
fend.,  p.  154.)  Strabo  affirms,  that  it  obtained  its 
name  from  the  violent  gusts  of  wind  which  blew  from 
Mount  <  ifoptenus.  a  peak  l>clonging  to  the  chain  of 
Pirnw*u»  He  adds  that  it  was  named  by  some  au- 
thors Anemolea  (.S'/raAo,  423.  —  Cramer's  Ancient 
Great,  vol  3,  p.  186.) 

Asqiuok,  an  artist,  invariably  named  in  connexion 
with  Teds* us,  as  his  constant  associate.  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  they  excelled  chiefly  in  casting  brass  or 
in  ramn^  marble  Thev  are  supposed  bv  Sillig  to 
have  Slashed  about  548  B.C.  Mention  is  made  in 
partiruJhr,  by  the  ancient  writers,  of  a  statue  of  Apol- 
lo by  these  artists.  According  to  Muller,  they  imi- 
tated a  very  ancient  statue  of  the  Delian  Apollo,  made, 
a*  Plutarch  states,  in  the  time  of  Hercules.  (Sillig, 
Diet.  Art.,  t.  v.) 

Amu.  a  people  of  Germany,  at  the  base  of  the  Cher- 
■onesos  I'unbriea,  in  the  country  answering  now  to 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  Ducky  of  HoltUtn. 
From  them  the  English  have  derived  their  name. 
There  is  still,  at  the  present  day,  in  that  quarter,  a 
district  called  Angeln.  (Tacit.,  Germ.,  40  —  Vid. 
Saxon**  ) 

Axgkcs,  a  river  of  LUyricum,  pursuing  a  northern 
course,  according  to  Herodotus,  and  joining  the  Bron- 
gus.  which  flows  into  the  Danube.  (Herodot.,  4,  49  ) 
Avcrrru,  or  AxerriA,  a  grove  in  the  country  of  the 
Manri,  to  the  west  of  the  Lacus  Fucinus.  The  name 
is  derived,  according  to  Solinus,  from  a  sister  of  Circe, 
who  dwelt  in  the  vicinity.    It  is  now  Silva  d'Albt. 

(Soli*.,  8  Sere,  ad  Virg.,  £n.,  7,  759.) 

Ancrrcs,  I.  a  son  of  Hercules  by  Hebe,  the  god- 
of  youth.  (Afollad.,  2,  7.)— II.  A  freedman  who 
rted  the  education  of  Nero,  and  became  the  instru- 
ment of  bis  crimes.  It  was  he  who  encouraged  the 
rmperor  to  destroy  bis  mother  Agrippina,  and  who 
gave  the  first  idea  of  the  galley,  which,  by  falling  on  a 
sudden  to  pieces,  through  secret  mechanism,  was  to 
hi\e  accomplished  this  horrid  purpose.  (Suet.,  Vit. 
Ner) 

Anns,  Gent,  a  family  at  Rome,  which,  in  the  flour- 
ishing tunes  of  the  republic,  produced  many  brave  and 

Amrrrs  Gall  vs.  I.  triumphed  over  the  Illyrians 
and  their  king  Gentius,  and  obtained  the  honors  of  a 
triumph  A.LTC.  585.  He  obtained  the  consulship 
A  U  C  594,  B.C.  150.— II.  Probus.  a  Roman  consul, 
AD  371,  celebrated  for  his  humanity. 

Aaioaca,  a  river  of  Elis,  in  the  district  of  Triphylia, 
to  the  north  of  I^preeum  This  stream  formed  into 
marches  at  its  mouth,  from  the  want  of  a  fall  to  carry 
otf  the  water  The  stagnant  pool  thus  created  ex- 
hiled  an  odour  so  fetid  as  to  be  perceptible  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty  stadia,  and  the  fis  h  caught  there  were  so 
tTjnteil  with  the  infection  that  they  could  not  be  eaten. 
(Strabo,  346.)  Pausanias,  however,  affirms  (5,  5)  that 
this  miairna  was  not  confined  to  the  marshes,  but  could 
be  traced  to  the  very  source  of  the  river.  It  was  as- 
mM  to  the  centaur's  having  washed  the  wounds  in- 
flicted bv  Herculcs's  envenomed  shafts  in  the  stream. 
IV  Anigrus  received  the  water  of  a  fountain  said  to 
possess  the  property  of  curing  cutaneous  disorders. 
This  norce  issued  from  a  cavern  sacred  tn  the  Nymphs, 
caJ'fti  Anigriades.  (Cramer's  Ant.  Greece,  vol.  3, 
P  114  > 

Aaio.  a  river  of  Italy,  the  earlier  name  of  which  was 
Antra,  whence  comes  the  genitive  Anienis,  which  is 
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joined  in  inflection  with  the  later  nominative  ^m'o. — 
ft  rose  in  the  Apennines,  near  the  Sabine  town  of  Tre- 
ba,  and  pursued  its  course  at  first  to  the  northwest ;  it 
then  turned  to  the  southeast,  and  joined  the  Tiber  three 
miles  north  of  Rome.  It  is  not  so  full  a  stream  as  the 
Nar,  but  was  considered,  however,  by  the  Romans  as 
the  most  important  among  the  tributaries  of  the  Tiber, 
and  hence  received  also  the  appellation  of  Tibcrinue, 
whence  comes  by  corruption  the  modern  name  Teverone. 
The  Anio  was  regarded  as  the  boundary  between  La- 
tium  and  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  not,  however,  in 
a  very  strict  sense,  for  on  the  left  bank  lay  Antemno 
and  Col  tat  ia,  two  Sabine  towns,  while  the  Albani  and 
other  Latins  had  founded  Fidene,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Anio,  in  the  Sabine  territory.  (Mannert,  vol.  9, 
p.  517.)  The  Anio,  in  its  course,  passed  by  the  town 
of  Tibur,  the  modern  Tivoti,  where  it  formed  some 
beautiful  cascades,  the  admiration  of  the  present  as 
well  as  of  former  times.  Of  late,  however,  the  scenery 
has  been  marred  by  an  earthquake.  It  has  been  doubt- 
ed  by  some  writers  whether  there  was  always  a  fall  of 
the  Anio  at  Tibur.  But,  without  pretending  to  examine 
w  hat  change  the  bed  of  the  river  may  have  undergone  in 
remote  ages,  we  may  affirm  that,  since  the  days  of  Stra- 
bo, no  alteration  of  consequence  has  taken  place  ;  for 
that  geographer  (238)  talks  of  the  cataract  which  the 
Anio,  then  navigable,  formed  there :  so  also  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus  (5,  37),  and  several  of  the  poets. 
(Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  64.) 

AmsTORois,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Lusitania,  near  Pax  Julia,  called  also  Conistorgis. 
(Mannert,  vol.  1,  p.  343.)  Some  have  doubted,  how- 
ever, whether  these  two  cities  were  the  same.  ( Celr 
lariat,  Geogr.  Ant.,  vol.  1,  p.  77. — Ukert,  Geogr.,  vol. 
2,  p.  389.) 

Aniub,  son  of  Apollo  and  Rhcoo  or  Rhoio.  He  was 
high-priest  of  Apollo,  and  gave  vEnea*  a  hospitable  re- 
ception when  the  Trojan  prince  touched  at  his  island. 
He  had  by  Dorippe  three  daughters,  CEno,  S pernio, 
and  Klaia,  to  whom  Bacchus  had  given  the  power  of 
changing  whatever  they  pleased  into  wine,  com,  and 
oil.  When  Agamemnon  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  he 
wished  to  carry  them  with  him  to  supply  his  army  with 
provisions ;  but  they  complained  to  Bacchus,  who 
changed  them  into  doves.  Thus  far  we  have  given 
Ovid's  account.  (Met.,  13,  642.  —  Compare  virg., 
vE».,  3,  80.)  Tsetses,  however,  states,  that  Anius 
endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the  forces  of  Agamemnon 
to  remain  with  him  nine  years,  and  told  them  that,  in 
the  tenth  year,  they  would  take  Troy.  He  promised 
to  nurture  them  also  by  the  aid  of  his  daughters. 
Tsetses  cites  as  his  authority  the  author  of  the  Cypri- 
an epic  (ad  Lvcoph.,  570).  Creuser  sees  in  all  this 
an  agricultural  myth,  Rhoeo  being  the  pomegranate, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  new  Proserpina,  and  her  three 
children  the  daughters  of  the  seed.  ( Symbolik,  vol.  4, 
p.  379.) 

Anna,  a  goddess,  in  whose  honour  the  Romans  in- 
stituted a  festival.  She  was,  according  to  the  com- 
mon account,  Anna,  the  daughter  of  Bolus,  and  sister  of 
Dido,  who,  after  her  sister's  death,  gave  up  Carthage  to 
larbas,  king  of  Gctulia,  who  had  besieged  the  place,  and 
fled  to  Mehta,  now  Malta  From  Melita  she  proceed- 
ed to  Italy,  and  was  there  kindly  received  by  iEneas. 
Lavinia,  however,  conceived  so  violent  a  jealousy 
against  her,  that  Anna,  warned  in  a  dream,  by  Dido, 
of  her  danger,  took  flight  during  the  night,  and  threw 
herself  into  the  Numicius,  where  she  was  transform- 
ed into  a  Naiad,  The  Romans  instituted  a  festival, 
which  was  always  celebrated  on  the  15th  of  March, 
in  her  honour,  and  generally  invoked  her  aid  to  obtain 
a  long  and  happy  life ;  thence,  according  to  some,  the 
explanation  of  the  epithet  Anna  Perenna  assigned  to 
her  after  deification.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  3,  653.— Si/  Ital., 
8,  79,  6tc.)  The  key  to  the  different  legends  relative 
to  Anna  Perenna  is  to  be  found  in  the  rites  and 
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monies  attending  ber  festival.  It  was  a  feast  com- 
memorative of  the  year  and  the  spring,  and  the  hymns 
sung  on  this  occasion  bore  the  free  and  joyous  charac- 
ter of  orgiastic  strains.  In  them  Anna  Perenna  was 
entreated  to  make  the  entire  year  roll  awaysin  health 
and  prosperity  ("  Ut  annare  perennareque  commode 
liceat." — Macrob.,  Sat.,  1,  12).  Now,  this  new  year, 
this  year  full  of  freshness  and  of  benefits  invoked,  is 
no  other  than  Anna  herself,  a  personitlr.it ion  of  the  old 
lunar  year.  (Compare  Hermann  und  Creuzer,  Brteft, 
dec.  p.  136.)  Anna  is  the  same  word,  in  fact,  as  an- 
nus, or  anus  according  to  the  primitive  Roman  orthog- 
raphy ;  in  Greek  tvoc  or  tvoc,  whence  the  expression 
h>t)  nai  via,  proving  that  the  word  carries  with  it  the 
accessory  idea  of  antiquity,  just  as  froc  appears  analo- 
gous to  veins.  (Compare  Lennep,  Etymol.  Gr ,  p. 
210,  teqq. —  Volckenoer,  ad  Ammon.,  p.  196,  197.) 
Anna  Perenna  is  called  the  moon,  xor*  i^ox^v,  and  it 
is  she  that  conducts  the  moons  her  sisters,  and  who 
at  the  same  time  directs  and  governs  the  humid  sphere : 
thus  she  reposes  for  ever  in  the  river  Numicius,  and 
runs  on  for  ever  with  it.  She  is  the  course  of  the  moons, 
of  the  years,  of  time  in  general.  It  is  she  that  gives 
the  flowers  and  fruits,  and  cause*  the  harvest  to  ripen  : 
the  annual  produce  of  the  seasons  (an nana)  is  placed 
under  her  protecting  care. — The  Anna  Perenna  of 
the  Romans  has  been  compared  with  the  Anna  Pourna 
Devi,  or  Annada,  of  the  Hindu  mythology  ;  the  god- 
dess of  abundance  and  nourishment,  a  beneficent  form 
of  Bhavani.  The  characteristic  traits  appear  to  be  the 
same.  (Compare  the  remarks  of  Paler  ton  and  Cole- 
brooke,  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  8,  p.  69,  seqq., 
and  p.  85. — Creuzer' s  Symboltk,  par  Guigniaut,  vol.  2, 
p.  601,  seqq.) 

Anna  Comnmna,  a  Greek  princess,  daughter  of 
Alexius  Comnenes  I.,  emperor  of  the  East.  She  was 
born  A.D.  1083,  and  was  originally  betrothed  to  Con- 
stantino Ducas ;  but  his  death  preventing  the  engage- 
ment from  being  ratified,  she  subsequently  married  Ni- 
cephorus  Bryennius.  On  the  decease  of  her  father, 
she  conspired  against  her  brother  John  (Calo-Johannes), 
who  had  succeeded  him  in  the  empire,  and  when  the 
design  was  prevented  by  the  fears  or  scruples  of  her 
husband,  she  passionately  exclaimed  that  nature  had 
mistaken  the  two  sexes,  and  had  endowed  Bryennius 
with  the  soul  of  a  woman.  After  the  discovery  of  her 
treason,  the  life  and  fortune  of  Anna  were  forfeited  to 
the  laws;  the  former,  however,  was  spared  by  the 
clemency  of  the  emperor.  After  the  death  of  ber  hus- 
band she  retired  to  a  convent,  where,  at  the  age  of  six- 
ty years,  she  sought  to  relieve  the  disappointment  of 
her  ambitious  feelings  by  writing  a  life  of  her  father. 
The  character  of  this  history  does  not  stand  very  high, 
either  for  authenticity  or  beauty  of  composition :  the 
historian  is  lost  in  the  daughter ;  and  instead  of  that 
simplicity  of  style  and  narrative  which  wins  our  belief, 
an  elaborate  affectation  of  rhetoric  and  science  betrays 
in  every  page  the  vanity  of  a  female  author.  ( Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fall,  e.  49.)  And  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
her  work  forms  a  useful  contrast  to  the  degrading  and 
partial  statements  of  the  Latin  historians  of  that  period. 
The  details,  moreover,  which  she  gives  respecting  the 
first  Crusaders  on  their  arrival  at  Constantinople,  are 
peculiarly  interesting ;  and  we  may  there  see  the  im- 
pression produced  by  the  simple  and  rude  manners  of 
the  heroes  of  Taaso  on  a  polished,  enlightened,  and 
effeminate  court.  The  work  of  Anna  is  entitled  Alex- 
tas,  and  is  divided  into  fifteen  books.  It  commences 
with  A.D.  1069,  and  terminates  with  A.D.  1 1 18.  The 
first  edition  of  the  Alexias  appeared  in  1610,  4to,  by 
Hoeschel,  Argent.  It  contains  only  the  first  eight 
books.  Some  copies  bear  the  date  of  1618.  A  com- 
plete edition  was  published  in  1651,  Paris.  The  best 
edition,  however,  will  be  the  one  intended  to  form 
part  of  the  Byzantine  Historians  (Corpus  Seriptorum 
Historut  Byzantine),  at  present  in  a  course  of  publi- 
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cation  in  Germany.   (Scholl,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p 
389,  seqq.) 

Ankalks,  a  chronological  history  which  giv?s  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  important  events  of  every  year  in  a  state, 
without  entering  into  the  causes  which  produced  them. 
The  annals  of  Tacitus  may  be  considered  in  this  light 
The  Romans  had  journalists  or  annalists  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  state.  The  Annals  of  the  Pontiffs 
were  of  the  same  date,  if  we  may  believe  Cicero  (de 
Orat.,  2,  13),  as  the  foundation  of  the  city ;  but  others 
have  placed  their  commencement  in  the  reign  of  Numa 
( Voptscvs,  Vit.  Tacit.),  and  Niebuhr  not  until  after  the 
battle  of  Regillus,  which  terminated  the  hopes  of  Tar- 
quin.  (Rumisxhc  Gesch.,  vol.  1,  p.  367.)  In  order 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  public  transactions,  the  Pon- 
tifcx  Maximus,  who  was  the  official  historian  of  the 
republic,  annually  committed  to  writing,  on  wooden 
tablets,  the  leading  events  of  each  year,  and  then  eet 
them  up  at  his  own  house  for  the  instruction  of  the  pro- 
pie.  (Cie.,  de  Orat.,  2,  13.)  The  Pontifex  Maximus 
w  as  aided  in  this  task  by  his  four  colleagues,  down 
to  A.U.C.  453,  and  after  that  period  by  four  addition- 
al pontiffs,  created  by  the  Ggulnian  law.  (C?c,  de 
Rep.,  2,  14.)  These  annals  were  continued  to  the 
pontificate  of  Mucius,  A.U.C.  629,  and  were  called 
Annates  Maxmi,  as  being  periodically  compiled  and 
kept  by  the  Pontifex  Mazrmus,  or  Pubttci,  as  record- 
ing public  transactions.  Having  been  inscribed  on 
wooden  tablets,  they  would  necessarily  be  short,  and 
destitute  of  all  circumstantial  detail ;  and  being  an- 
nually formed  by  successive  pontiffs,  could  have  no  ap- 
pearance of  a  continued  history,  their  contents  would 
resemble  the  epitome  prefixed  to  the  books  of  Livy,  or 
the  Register  of  Remarkable  Occurrences  in  modern  al- 
manacs. But  though  short,  jejune,  and  unadorned, 
still,  as  records  of  facts,  these  annals,  if  spared,  would 
have  formed  an  inestimable  treasure  of  early  history. 
Besides,  the  method  which,  Cicero  informs  us,  was 
observed  in  preparing  these  annals,  and  the  care  that 
w  as  taken  to  insert  no  fact  of  which  the  truth  had  net 
been  attested  by  as  many  w  itnesses  as  there  were  cit- 
izens at  Rome,  who  were  all  entitled  to  judge  and  make 
their  remarks  on  what  either  ought  to  be  added  or  re- 
trenched, must  have  formed  the  most  authentic  body 
of  history  that  could  be  desired.  The  memory  of 
transactions  which  were  yet  recent,  and  whose  con- 
comitant circumstances  every  one  could  remember, 
was  therein  transmitted  to  posterity.  By  this  means 
they  were  proof  against  falsification,  and  their  veracity 
w  as  incontestably  fixed.  These  valuable  records,  how- 
ever, were,  for  the  most  part,  consumed  in  the  confla- 
gration of  the  city  consequent  on  its  capture  by  the 
Gauls  ;  an  event  which  was,  to  the  early  history  of 
Rome,  what  the  English  invasion  by  Edward  I.  proved 
to  the  history  of  Scotland.  The  practice  of  the  Pon- 
tifex Maximus  in  preserving  such  records  was  discon- 
tinued after  that  eventful  period.  A  feeble  attempt 
was  made  to  revive  it  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
Punic  war  ;  and  from  that  time  the  custcm  was  not 
entirely  dropped  till  the  pontificate  of  Mucius.  in  the 
year  629.  It  is  to  this  second  series  of  Annals,  or  to 
some  other  late  and  ineffectual  attempt  to  revive  the  an- 
cient Roman  history,  that  Cicero  must  allude  when  he  . 
talks  of  the  Great  Annals  in  his  work  De  Lcpibvs 
(1,2),  since  it  is  undoubted,  that  the  pontifical  records 
of  events  previous  to  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls 
almost  entirely  perished  in  the  conflagration  of  the  city. 
(Livy,  6,  1.)  Accordingly,  Livy  never  cites  these 
records,  and  there  is  no  appearance  that  he  had  any 
opportunity  of  consulting  them,  nor  are  they  men- 
tioned by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  in  the  long  cata- 
logue of  records  and  memorials  which  he  had  employ- 
ed in  the  composition  of  his  Historical  Antiquities). 
The  books  of  the  pontiffs,  some  of  which  were  re- 
covered in  the  search  after  what  the  flames  had  spared, 
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works  explaining  the  mysteries  of  religion,  with  in- 
fractions as  to  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed  in  its 
practical  exercise,  and  could  have  been  of  no  more  ser- 
vice to  Roman,  than  a  collection  of  breviaries  or  mis- 
sals to  modern,  history.  (Dunlop  *  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  2, 
p.  97,  seaq.,  Land.  ti. — Le  CUrc,  des  Jounuuu  eke* 
Us  Romaias,  ItJrod.) 

AxxLlis  lex,  settled  the  age  at  which,  among  the 
Roman*,  a  citizen  could  be  admitted  to  exercise  the 
offices  of  the  sure.  Originally  there  was  no  certain 
age  fixed  for  enjoying  the  different  offices.  A  law  was 
first  made  for  this  purpose  (Lex  Annalts)  by  L.  Vil- 
fa'us  or  L.  Julius,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  A.U.C. 
573,  whence  his  family  got  the  surname  of  Annaies. 
(La-,  40,  43.)  What  was  the  year  fixed  for  enjoying 
each  office  is  not  ascertained.  It  is  certain  that  the 
pnetor*  hip  used  to  be  enjoyed  two  years  after  the  s?dile- 
shrp  (C*e.,Ep.  ad  Fam.,  10,  25),  and  that  the  forty- 
third  was  the  year  fixed  for  the  consulship.  (Cu., 
PkU.,  5,  17.)  If  we  are  to  judge  from  Cicero,  who 
frequently  boast*  that  he  had  enjoyed  every  office 
in  its  proper  year,  the  years  appointed  for  the  differ- 
ent offices  by  the  Lex  Villia  were,  for  the  qu»stor- 
ahip  thirty-one,  for  the  sdileship  thirty-seven,  for  the 
pixtor^hip  forty,  and  for  the  consulship  forty-three. 
Bat  even  under  the  republic  popular  citizens  were  freed 
from  these  restrictions,  and  the  emperors,  too,  granted 
that  indulgence  to  whomsoever  they  pleased. 

AxxIbal.    Vtd.  Hannibal. 

Axxtcxtsis,  a  philosopher  of  the  Cyrenaic  sect,  and 
a  follower  of  Aristippus.  He  so  far  receded  from  the 
doctrine  of  his  master  as  to  acknowledge  the  merit  of 
filial  piety,  friendship,  and  patriotism,  and  to  allow  that 
a  wise  man  might  retain  the  possession  of  himself  in 
the  midst  of  external  troubles ;  but  he  inherited  so 
much  of  his  frivolous  taste  as  to  value  himself  upon 
the  most  trivial  accomplishments,  particularly  upon  his 
dexterity  in  being  able  to  drive  a  chariot  twice  round 
a  coarse  in  the  same  ring.  (Diog.  Laert.,  2,  87. — 
SuMt.  ».  t.—Endtld-*  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  I, 
p.  196) 

As  so.    Vtd.  Hanxo. 

Axopm-%,  a  mountain  of  Greece,  part  of  the  chain 
of  CLu  A  small  pass  in  this  mountain,  called  by  the 
ume  name,  formed  a  communication  between  Ihes- 
faly  and  the  country  of  the  Epicnemidian  Locri.  (He- 
re**., 7,  216.) 

Axsaa,  a  Rom.in  poet,  intimate  with  the  triumvir 
Antony,  and  one  of  the  destroyers  of  Virgil.  (Com- 
pare Yirg.,  Eciog.,  9,  36.  —  Servius,  ad  Virg.,  I,  c.) 
Ovid  (Trut,  %  435)  calls  him  "procax." 

Axsibaru,  a  people  of  Germany,  mentioned  by  Taci- 
tus (Amm.,  13,  55)  as  having  made  an  irruption,  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Nero,  into  the  Roman  territories 
alon^  the  Rhine.  Mannert  makes  them  to  have  been 
a  branch  of  the  Cherusci.  The  same  writer  alludes 
to  dae  hypothesis  which  would  consider  their  name  as 
denoting  "  dwellers  along  the  Ems,"  and  as  marking 
this  for  their  original  piace  of  settlement.  He  views 
however,  as  untenable.  (Geogr.,  vol.  6,  p.  156, 
«W  ) 

AwT^copous,  a  city  of  Egypt  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Nile,  and  the  capital  of  the  nome  Anteopolites. 
It  derived  its  name  from  Anteus.  whom  Osiris,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorua  Siculus  (I,  17),  left  as  governor 
of  his  Libyan  and  ^Ethiopian  possessions,  and  whom 
Hercules  destroyed.  It  was  a  place  of  no  great  im- 
portance. The  modem  village  of  Kau  (Qaou)  stands 
near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city.  ( Manner  t,  vol.  10, 
pt  2,  p.  388,  seqq.— Compare  Description  dt  tE^ypte, 
vol 4, p  111.) 

Axratcs,  I.  a  monarch  of  Libya,  of  gigantic  dimen- 
sion*, son  of  Neptune  and  Terra.  He  was  famed  for 
ms  strength  and  bis  skill  in  wrestling,  and  engaged  in 
a  contest  with  Hercules.   As  he  received  new  strength 


hero  lifted  him  up  in  the  air  and  squeezed  him  to  death 
in  his  arms.  (Apvllvd.,  2,  5.)  —  II.  A  governor  of 
Libya  and  .Ethiopia  under  Osiris.  (Dtod.  Sic,  1, 
17.) — Both  these  accounts  are,  in  fact,  fabulous,  and 
refer  to  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  legend  of  Her- 
cules  and  Antaeus  is  nothing  more  than  the  triumph  of 
art  and  labour  over  the  encroaching  sands  of  the  desert. 
Hercules,  stifling  his  adversary,  is,  in  fact,  the  Nile 
divided  into  a  thousand  canals,  and  preventing  the  arid 
sand  from  returning  to  its  native  deserts,  whence 
again  to  come  forth  with  the  winds  and  cover  with  its 
waves  the  fertile  valley.  (Constant,  de  Ut  Rtligivit, 
vol.  2,  p.  416.)  The  very  position  of  Antajopolis,  in- 
deed, has  reference  to  the  identity  of  Antcus  with  tho 
sands  of  the  desert  ;  for  the  place  was  situate  in  a  long 
and  deep  valley  of  the  Arabian  chain,  where  the  most 
fearful  hurricanes  and  sand-winds  were  accustomed  to 
blow.  (Compare  Ruter,  Erdkunde,  2d  ed.,  vol.  1>  p. 
779.) 

Antaooras,  a  Rhodian  poet,  who  lived  at  the  court 
of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  where  he  acquired  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  gourmand.  He  composed  a  poem  entitled 
Thcbais ;  and  the  Boeotians,  to  whom  he  read  it,  heard 
him  with  yawns.  (Mich.  Apott.  Proverb.  Cent.,  5, 82.) 
We  have  one  of  his  epigrams  remaining.  (Scholl,  Hist. 
Lit.  Gr.,vol.  3,  p.  128.) 

AxTAbciDAS,  of  .Sparta,  son  of  Leon,  was  sent  into 
Persia,  where  be  made  the  well-known  peace  with 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  The  terms  of  this  peace  were 
as  follows :  that  all  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  should  be- 
long to  the  Persian  king,  together  with  the  island  of 
Clazomena)  (as  it  was  called)  and  that  of  Cyprus:  that 
all  other  Grecian  cities,  small  and  great,  should  be  in- 
dependent, except  the  islands  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and 
Scyros,  which  were  to  remain  subject  to  the  Atheni- 
ans. ( Aen,,  Hut.  Gr.,  6.  1.  —  Consult  Schneider,  ad 
he.)  Polybius  (1, 6)  fixes  the  year  of  this  celebrated 
peace,  an  d  Aristides  (vol.  2,  p.  286)  the  name  of  the 
archon  (Oeodorof  if  oi  i/  elprrvn  iytvero).  The  treaty 
seems  to  have  been  concluded  in  the  beginning  of  tho 
year  of  Theodotus,  about  autumn ;  because  the  Man- 
tinean  war,  which  was  carried  on  in  the  arehonship  of 
Mystichidcs,  was  in  the  second  year  after  the  peace ; 
and  because  the  restoration  of  Plat  tea,  accomplished 
after  the  treaty,  took  place  nevertheless  in  the  year  of 
the  treaty,  as  Pausanias  implies.  (Clinton's  Fasti 
HeUenict,  2d  erf.,  p.  102.) 

Antaxdrus,  a  city  of  Troas,  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium.  According  to  Thucydi- 
des  (8,  108),  it  was  founded  by  an  ^Eolian  colony, 
which  had  probably  dispossessed  a  body  of  the  Pelasgi 
in  this  quarter,  since  Herodotus  (7,  42)  names  the 
place  the  Pelasgic  Antandrus.  If  we  follow  the  an- 
cient mythology,  however,  we  will  find  different  ac- 
counts of  its  origin.  These  are  given  by  Mela  (1,  18), 
who  states  that  the  city  was  called  Antandrus  accord- 
ing to  some,  because  Ascanius,  the  son  of  AlncaB, 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Pelasgi,  gave  them 
up  this  city  as  a  ransom  ;  and  hence  Antandrus,  i.  c., 
dvr'  uvdpoc  ("  in  the  stead,"  or  "  place,  of  a  man") ; 
while  others  maintain  that  it  was  founded  by  certain 
inhabitants  of  Andros,  who  bad  been  driven  from  home 
by  civil  dissensions,  and  that  hence  the  city  was  called 
Antandrus,  f  e., "  instead  of  Andros,"  implying  that  it 
was  to  them  a  second  country.  Pliny  (5,  30),  on  the 
other  hand,  believes  that  its  first  name  was  Edoms,  and 
that  it  was  subsequently  styled  Cimmens.  During 
the  Persian  times,  Antandrus,  like  many  other  parts 
of  this  coast,  was  subject  to  Mytilene,  in  the  island  of 
Lesbos.  The  Persians,  however,  held  the  citadel, 
which  would  seem  to  have  stood  on  a  mountain  near 
the  city.  This  mountain  is  probably  the  same  with 
the  one  called  Alexandrea,  and  on  which,  according 
to  Strabo  (606),  the  controversy  between  Juno,  Mi- 
nerva, and  Venus  was  decided  by  Paris.  (Mannert, 
vol.  6,pt.3,  p.  418.) 
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Antemnjc,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Sabincs,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Anio  and  Tiber.  It 
i*  said  to  have  been  more  ancient  than  Rome  itself 
We  are  told  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (2,  86), 
that  Antcmiue  belonged  at  first  to  the  Siculi,  but  that 
afterward  it  was  conquered  by  the  Aborigines,  to 
whom,  probably,  it  owes  its  Latin  name.  ( Varro,  dc 
Ling.  Lat.,  4. —  Festtts,  s.  v.  Ant  anna.)  That  it 
afterward  formed  a  part  of  the  Sabine  confederacy  is 
evident  from  its  being  one  of  the  first  cities  which  re- 
/onted  the  outrage  offered  to  that  nation  by  the  rape 
of  their  women.  (Lis.,  1, 10.  —  Strabo,  226.  —  Cra- 
mer's Ancient  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  301.) 

Antknob,  I.  a  Trojan  prince  related  to  Priam.  He 
was  the  husband  of  Theano,  daughter  of  C  Use  us,  king 
of  Thrace,  and  father  of  nineteen  sons,  of  whom  the 
most  known  were  Poly  bus  (77.,  11,  69),  A  cam  as  (77., 

2,  623),  Agenor  (//.,  4,  533),  Polydaroas,  Helicaon, 
Archilochus  (77.,  2,  823).  and  Laodocus  (77.,  4,  87). 
Ho  is  accused  by  some  of  having  betrayed  bis  country, 
not  only  because  he  gave  a  favourable  reception  to 
Diomedcs,  Ulysses,  and  Menelaus,  when  they  came 
to  Troy,  as  ambassadors  from  the  Greeks,  to  demand 
the  restitution  of  Helen,  but  also  because  he  with- 
h^ld  the  fact  of  his  recognising  Ulysses,  at  the  time 
that  hero  visited  the  city  under  the  guise  of  a  mendi- 
cant. ( Od. ,  4,  335. )  A  fter  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
Antenor,  according  to  some,  migrated  with  a  party  of 
followers  into  Italy,  and  built  Patavium.  According 
to  others,  he  went  with  a  colony  of  the  Heneti  from 
Paphlagonia  to  the  shores  of  the  Hadriatic,  where  the 
new  settlers  established  themselves  in  the  district 
called  by  them  Venetia.  Both  accounts  are  fabulous. 
(Lip.,  1,  1—  Pan.,  3,  13  —  Vtrg.,  An.,  1,  242.— 
Tacit.,  16,  21.)  —  II.  A  statuary,  known  only  as  the 
maker  of  the  original  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
togiton,  which  were  carried  off  by  Xerxes,  and  restored 
by  Alexander.  (Pausan.,  1,  8. — Arrutn,  Exp.  Al.,  3, 
16.— P/in.,  34, 8.) 

AntekokIdks,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  sons  of 
Antenor. 

Antkros.  The  original  meaning  of  the  name  An- 
teros  is  the  deity  who  avenges  slighted  love.  By 
bier  writers  it  is  applied  to  a  brother  of  Cupid,  but  in 
constant  opposition  to  him ;  and  in  the  palestra  at 
Elis  he  was  represented  contending  with  him.  The 
signification  of  mutual  lovs  is  given  to  the  word  only 
b?  later  writers,  according  to  BoUigcr.  (Sehnetder, 
Worterb.,  s.  v.  —  Pausan.,  1,  30.  —  Id.,  6,  23. — Plu- 
tarch, Erot.,  20.) 

Anthka,  one  of  the  three  towns  on  the  site  of  which 
the  city  of  Patrs,  in  Achaia,  is  said  to  have  been  built. 
The  other  two  were  A  roe  and  Mesaati*.  These  three 
were  founded  by  the  Ionians  when  they  held  posses- 
sion of  the  country.    (Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol. 

3,  p.  66.) 

Anthedon,  I.  a  city  of  Bosotia,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Euripus,  and,  according  to  Dicearchus,  about  seventy 
stadia  to  the  north  of  Salganeus.  (Stat.  Grac,  p. 
19.)  The  same  writer  informs  us,  that  from  Thebes 
to  Anthedon  the  distance  was  160  stadia  by  a  cross- 
road open  to  carriages.  The  inhabitants  were,  for  the 
most  part,  manners  and  shipwrights  ;  at  least,  so  says 
Dicsarchus ;  and  the  fisheries  of  the  place  were  very 
important.  The  wine  of  Anthedon  was  celebrated. 
(Athenaus,  1,  56.)  Pausanias  states  (9,  22)  that  the 
Cabiri  were  worshipped  here  ;  there  was  also  a  tem- 
ple of  Proserpina  in  the  town,  and  one  of  Bacchus 
without  the  walls.  Near  the  sea  was  a  spot  called  the 
leap  of  Glaucus.  (Strabo,  404.  —  Sleph.  Byt.,  s.  v. 
'kvdmtev.  —  PUny,  Hist.  Nat.,  4.  7.)  Sir  W.  Gell 
reports,  that  the  ruins  of  this  city  are  under  Mount 
Ktypa,  about  seven  miles  from  Porttumadt,  and  six 
from  Egripo.  (Itin.,  p.  147.  —  Cramer's  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  264.)  — II.  A  town  of  Palestine, 
called  also  Agrippias,  on  the  seacoast,  to  the 


west  of  Gaza.  Herod  gave  it  the  second  name  in 
honour  of  Agrippa.    It  is  now  Daron.    (Pltn.,  4,  7.) 

A  nth  it,  e,  a  small  town  of  Thcssaly,  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  river  Phoenix  and  the  Straits  of  Ther- 
mopylae, and  near  the  spot  where  the  Asopus  flows 
into  the  sea.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  were  the  tem- 
ples of  Ceres  Amphictyonia,  that  of  Amphictyon,  and 
the  seats  of  the  Amphictyons.  It  was  one  of  the  two 
places  where  the  Amphictyonic  council  used  to 


50,  and  was  the  father  of  th 
Athenis.    (Vtd.  Bupalus.) 
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the  other  being  Delphi.  The  place  for  holding  the  as- 
sembly here  was  the  temple  of  Ceres.  ( Fid.  Araphic- 
tyones  —  Herodot.,  7,  200. — Strabo,  428.) 

Anthbmus,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  to  the  northeast 
of  ThcHsalonica,  and  which  Thucydides  seems  to  com- 
prise within  Mygdonia.   (Thucyd.,  2,  99.) 

A  nth  emus!  a,  I.  a  district  in  the  northern  part  of 
Mesopotamia,  which  was  subsequently  incorporated 
into  Osroene.  (Amm.  Marcelt.,  14,  9.  —  Eutrop.,  8, 
2.)— II.  The  capital  of  the  district  just  mentioned, 
lying  east  of  the  Euphrates  and  west  of  the  city  of 
Kdessa.  It  is  also  called  Anthemus.  The  name  was 
derived  from  the  Macedonian  city  of  Anthemus. 
(Pltn.,  6,  26.— Strab.,  614.) 

Anthems,  a  town  of  Cynuria  in  Argolis,  once  oc- 
cupied by  the  jEginetc  together  with  Thyrea.  (Pau- 
san.,  2,  38.)  It  was  restored  to  the  Argivcs  after  the 
baUle  of  Amphipolis.    ( Thucyd.,  6, 4 1 .) 

Axthbbmus,  a  Chian  sculptor,  son  of  Micciadee, 
and  grandson  to  Malas.    He  flourished  about  Olymp. 

two  artists  Bupalus  and 
\s  the  name  Antbermus 
is  not  Greek,  Brotier  reads  Archennus,  which  Sillig 
follows.    (P/»n.,  38,  Jb.—Sdhg,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  r.) 

Anthksphoria,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  people 
of  Syracuse  in  honour  of  Proserpina,  who  was  earned 
away  by  Pluto  as  shewas  gathering  flowers.  The  word 
is  derived  from  urrii  rov  fepetv  uvOea,  i.  e.,  from,  car- 
rying flowers.  The  Syracusans  showed,  near  their 
city,  the  spot  where  Proserpina  was  carried  off,  and 
from  which  a  lake  had  immediately  proceeded  Around 
this  the  festival  was  celebrated.  The  lake  in  question 
is  formed  by  the  sources  of  the  Cyane,  whotc  waters 
join  tho  Anapus.  (Compare  M tinier,  Nachrtcht  von. 
Neap,  und  Sictl.,  p.  374.)  —  Festivals  of  the  same 
name  were  also  observed  at  Argos  in  honour  of  Juno, 
who  was  called  Antheia.    (Pollux,  Onom.,  1,1.) 

Anthkstkria,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus  among 
the  Greeks.  They  were  celebrated  in  the  month  of 
February,  called  Anthesterion,  whence  the  name  is 
derived,  and  continued  three  days.  The  first  day  was 
called  YliQotyia,  diri  rov  xtOove  olyetv,  because  they 
tapped  their  barrels  of  liquor.  The  second  day  was 
called  Xoff ,  from  the  measure  ;rod,  because  every  in- 
dividual drank  of  his  own  vessel,  in  commemoration  of 
the  arrival  of  Orestes,  who,  after  the  murder  of  his 
mother,  came,  without  being  purified,  to  Demophoon, 
or  Pandion,  king  of  Athens,  and  was  obliged,  with  all 
the  Athenians,  to  drink  by  himself  for  fear  of  polluting 
the  people  by  drinking  with  them  before  he  was  puri- 
fied of  the  parricide.  It  was  usual  on  that  day  to  ride 
out  in  chariots,  and  ridicule  those  that  passed  by.  The 
best  drinker  was  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  leaves,  or 
rather  of  gold,  and  with  a  cask  of  wine.  The  third 
day  was  called  Xvrpot,  from  r^roa,  a  vessel  brought 
out  full  of  all  sorts  of  seeds  and  herbs,  deemed  sacred 
|  to  Mercury,  and  therefore  not  touched.  The  slaves 
had  the  permission  of  being  merry  and  free  during 
these  festivals ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  solemnity  a  her- 
ald proclaimed,  etpa'Cr,  Kdpec,  ovk  rV  'Av8torrjptcL, 
i  e..  Depart,  ye  Carian  slaves,  the  festivals  are  at  an 
end.  (Altan,  V.  77.,  2,  4 1.  —  Potter,  Gr.  Antiq.,  vol. 
1,  p.  422,*eff.)  Ruhnken  (Auet.  Emend.  adHesyeh  , 
vol.  2,  s.  v.  Aiovvc)  makes  the  Athenians  to  have  cel- 
ebrated three  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus  .  1 .  Those 
of  the  country,  in  the  month  Posideon  :  2.  Those  of 
the  city,  or  the  greater  festivals,  in  the  nroth  Ehv 
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phebolion ;  and,  3.  The  Anthestcria  or  Lemca,  in  the 
month  Anthesterion.  These  laat  were  celebrated 
within  a  large  enclosure  called  Lensum,  and  in  a  quar- 
ter of  the  city  termed  Limns,  or  "  the  pools."  Meur- 
liua  bad  before  distinguished  the  Lensaa  from  the  An- 
iheatem.  (Grate.  Fer.,  vol.  3,  Op.  col.,  917  and 
918 )  Bockh  also  regards  the  Lenea  as  a  distinct 
festival  from  the  Anthesteria.  (  Vom  Unterscheide  der 
Attache*  Lenaen,  dec.,  Jahrg.,  1816,  1817,  p.  47, 
mm  . )  Both  the  latter  opinions,  however,  are  incorrect. 
(Compare  Creuzer,  SyntbolU,  vol.  3,  p.  319,  seqq .) 

A.vthecs,  I.  a  son  of  Antenor. — II.  One  of  the  com- 
panion of  -Eneas.  (Kirg.,  JEn.,  I,  614.) — III.  A 
statuary  mentioned  by  Pliny  (34,  8)  as  having  flour- 
iahed  in  Oiymp.  155,  and  aa  approved  among  the  ar- 
tist* of  his  own  time.  In  some  editions  of  Pliny  the 
name  is  written  Antsus.    (SiUtg,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  *.) 

Axthics,  a  town  of  Thrace,  afterward  called  Apol- 
loma.  The  name  was  subsequently  changed  to  Sozop- 
obs,  and  is  now  pronounced  Sizeboli.   (Pltn.,  4,  11.) 

Ajttkorcs,  a  companion  of  Hercules,  who  followed 
Evander,  and  settled  in  Italy.  He  was  killed  in  the 
war  of  Turnus  against  -Eneas.  (  Virg.,  JEn.,  10, 778.) 

AjmiROForaloi,  a  people  of  Scythia  that  fed  on  hu- 
sun  flesh.  Herodotus  (4,  106)  calls  them  the  An- 
drophagi,  and  states  that  they  lived  in  a  more  savage 
manner  than  any  other  nation,  having  no  public  distri- 
bution of  justice  nor  established  laws.  He  informs 
us  also  that  they  applied  themselves  to  the  breeding 
of  cattle,  clothed  themselves  like  the  Scythians,  and 
spoke  &  peculiar  language.  Rennell  thinks  that  they 
must  have  occupied  Polish  Russia,  and  both  banks  of 
the  river  Pryptts,  the  western  head  of  the  Borysthc- 
nes.    (Rennell,  Geagr.  of  Herod.,  p.  86, 4to  cd.) 

A.tthylla,  a-  city  of  Egypt,  about  west  from  the 
Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  northwest  from  Nau- 
cratis.  It  is  supposed  by  Larcher  to  have  been  the 
same  with  Gynafcopolis.  (Compare  Manner t,  Geogr., 
vol  10,  p.  596  )  According  to  Herodotus,  it  furnish- 
ed san<J.ils  to  the  wife  of  the  Persian  satrap,  who  was 
viceroy,  for  the  time  being,  over  Egypt  This  was  in 
imitation  of  the  royal  custom  at  home,  in  the  case  of 
the  queens  of  Persia.  {Herod. ,  3,  98. — Consult  Bohr, 
as*  be)  Athens  us  says  it  supplied  girdles  (1,  p.  33. 
—Compare  Bdkr,  ad  Ctes.,  p.  309.) 

Arris  lex,  was  made  for  the  suppression  of  luxury 
at  Rome.  Its  particulars  are  not  known,  but  it  could 
not  be  enforced.  The  enactor  was  Antius  Resto,  who 
afterward  never  supped  abroad  for  fear  of  being  him- 
self a  witness  of  the  profusion  and  extravagance  which 
his  law  meant  to  destroy,  but  without  effect.  (Ma- 
cro*., 3,  17.) 

Aimt*,  a  name  given  to  the  goddess  Fortune,  from 
her  splendid  temple  at  Antium,  where  she  was  par- 
ticularly worshipped.    (Vid.  Antium.) 

Akticlka,  a  daughter  of  Autolycus  and  Amphithea. 
8he  was  the  mother  of  Ulysses,  but  not,  it  is  said,  by 
Laertes  This  individual  was  only  the  reputed  fa- 
ther of  the  chieftain  of  Ithaca,  and  the  actual  paternity 
belonged  to  Sisyphus.  It  is  said  that  Anticlea  killed 
herself  when  she  heard  a  false  report  of  her  sons 
death.  (Homer,  Od.,  11, 19.— Hygin.,  Fab.,  301,  343. 
—Pausan.  10,  39.) 

AumctaDcs,  a  Greek  historian,  a  native  of  Athens, 
whose  work*  arc  lost.  (Consult  Alhenaus,  ed.  Schw. 
—Ind.  Auct ,  ».  v.,  vol  9.) 

AsTtcRAOt-s,  a  detached  chain  of  the  ridge  of  Mount 
Cn.gus  in  Lycia,  running  in  a  northeast  direction  along 
the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Glaucus.  It  is  now  called 
Sesmdourlou.  Captain  Beaufort  estimates  the  height 
at  not  less  than  G000  feet.  (Cramer's  Aha  Minor, 
vol  3,  p.  245.) 

AsncnlTas,  a  Spartan,  who,  according  to  Plutarch, 
faM^-il  Epaminondas,  the  Theban  general,  at  the  bat- 
he of  Mantinea.  Great  honours  and  rewards  were 
to  him  by  the  Spartans,  and  an  e 


from  taxes  to  his  posterity.  (Plut.,  Vtt.  Ages.,  c.  35.) 
There  were,  however,  other  claimants  for  this  honour. 
The  Mantineans  asserted  that  one  of  their  citizens,  by 
name  Machaerion,  gave  the  fatal  blow.  The  Athenians, 
on  the  other  hand,  make  Epaminondas  to  have  fallen 
by  the  hand  of  Grvllus,  son  of  Xenophon.  (Compare 
Pausan.,  8,  1 1—  Id.,  9,  15 ;  and  Wesselmg,  ad  Lhod. 
Sic.,  15,  87.) 

Anticyra,  I.  a  town  of  Thessaly,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Sperchius.  (Herodot.,  7,  198. — Strabo,  438.)  it 
was  said  to  produce  the  genuine  hellebore,  so  much 
recommended  by  ancient  physicians  as  a  cure  for  in- 
sanity. (Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  'Avrinvpa.)— II.  A  town 
of  Phocis,  on  the  isthmus  of  a  small  peninsula  in  the 
Sinus  Corinthiacus.  It  was  celebrated,  in  common 
with  the  one  already  mentioned,  for  its  hellebore. 
(Scylaz,  p.  14.  —  Theophr.,  9,  10  —  Strabo,  418.) 
Pausanias  affirms  (10,  36)  that  the  inhabitants  of  An- 
ticvra were  driven  from  their  town  by  Philip,  the  son 
of  Amyntas,  on  the  termination  of  the  Sacred  War. 
At  a  later  period  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Lsjvi- 
nus,  the  Roman  prator,  who  delivered  it  up  to  the 
vEtolians.  (Lav.,  36,  36.)  And  subsequently,  in  the 
Macedonian  war,  it  was  occupied  by  Titus  Q.  Flam- 
ininus,  on  account  of  the  facilities  which  its  harbour 
presented  for  the  operations  of  the  Roman  fleet  in  the 
Corinthian  Gulf.  (Liv.,  33,  18.— Pausan.,  10,  38  — 
Polyb.,  18,  38.— Id.,  37,  14.)  The  site  of  Anticyra 
corresponds,  as  is  generally  believed,  with  that  of  .4s- 
propiti,  in  a  bay  of  some  extent,  parallel  to  that  of  Sa- 
lona.  "  Here  is  a  good  port,"  says  Sir  W.  Gell  (Itin., 
p.  174),  "  and  some  remains  of  antiquity."  Chand- 
ler remarks,  that  "the  site  is  now  called  A.tprospitta, 
or  the  white  houses ;  and  some  traces  of  the  buildings, 
from  which  it  was  so  named,  remain.  The  port  is 
land-locked,  and  frequented  by  vessels  for  corn." 
(Travel*,  vol.  8,  p.  301.) — The  ancients  had  a  prov- 
erb, Naviget  Anticyram,  applied  to  a  person  that  was 
regarded  as  insane,  and  alluding  to  the  hellebore  pro- 
duced at  either  Anticyra.  (Compare  Erasmus,  CM., 
1,  cent.  8,  53.  —  Naviget  Antteyras,  HXtvaeiev  tic 
'KvriKvpae.)  Horace  has  been  supposed  by  some  to 
allude  to  three  places  of  this  name,  but  this  is  a  mis- 
take ;  the  poet  merely  speaks  of  a  head  so  insane  as 
not  to  be  cured  by  the  produce  of  three  Anticyras,  if 
there  even  were  three,  and  not  merely  two.  (Ep.,  ad 
Pis.,  300  ) 

Awtidotus,  a  Greek  painter,  a  pupil  of  Euphranor. 
He  flourished  about  364  B.C.  His  colouring  was  se- 
vere, and  his  productions  were  remarkable  for  their 
careful  execution  rather  than  their  number.  His  prin- 
cipal pieces  were  a  Wrestler  and  a  Flute-player.  He 
was  the  instructor  of  Nicias  of  Athens,  (rim.,  H.  N., 
35,  U.—Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  3,  n.  349.) 

Antiobnks,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  publicly 
rewarded  for  his  valour.    (Quint.  Curt.,  6,  14.) 

AtmaxNtDAS,  a  famous  musician  of  Thebes,  disci- 
ple to  Philoxenus.  He  introduced  certain  innova- 
tions in  the  construction  of  the  flute,  and  in  the  art  of 
playing  upon  it.    (Cie.,  Brut.,  97.) 

AxnooNK,  a  daughter  of  CEdipus,  king  of  Thebes, 
by  his  mother  Jocasta.  After  the  death  of  CEdipus 
and  his  sons  Eteocles  and  Polyniees,  Antigone  repair- 
ed to  Thebes,  in  order  to  effect  the  sepulture  of  her 
brother  Polyniees.  Creon,  monarch  of  Thebes,  her 
maternal  uncle,  had  forbidden  the  interment  of  the 
young  prince  under  the  penalty  of  death,  on  account 
of  the  war  which  the  latter  had  waged  against  his 
own  country.  Antigone,  however,  disregarding  all 
personal  considerations,  succeeded  in  sprinkling  dust 
three  times  on  her  brother's  remains,  which  was  equiv- 
alent to  sepulture,  but  was  subsequently  seized  by  the 
guards  who  had  been  placed  to  watch  the  corpse  and 
prevent  its  interment.  For  this  she  was  immured 
alive  in  a  tomb,  where  she  hung  herself.  Hsmon, 
the  son  of  Creon,  to  whom  she  had  been  betrothed. 
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effected  an  entrance  and  killed  himself  by  her  corpse, 
and  his  mother  Eurvdice  likewise  put  an  end  to  her 
existence.  This  sad  story  forma  the  basis  of  one  of 
the  tragedies  of  Sophocles.    ( Vut.  Sophocles.) 

Antioonka,  I.  a  city  of  Epinis,  southwest  of  Apol- 
lonia.  (Plin.,  4,  1.)— II.  One  of  Macedonia,  in  the 
district  of  Mygdonia,  founded  by  Antigonus,  son  of 
Gonatas.  (Id.,  4,  10.)  —  III.  One  in  Syria,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Orontes,  built  by  Antigonus,  and  in* 
tended  as  the  residence  of  the  governors  of  Egypt 
and  Syria,  but  destroyed  by  him  when  Seleucia  was 
built,  and  the  inhabitants  removed  to  the  latter  city. — 
IV.  Another  in  Asia  Minor.    (Kid.  Alexandres  IX.) 

Antioonus,  I.  a  general  of  Alexander's,  and  one  of 
those  who  played  the  most  important  part  after  the 
death  of  that  monarch.  In  the  division  of  the  provin- 
ces after  the  king's  death,  he  received  Pamphylia.  Ly- 
cia,  and  Phrygia.  Two  years  after  the  decease  of  Al- 1 
exandcr,  he  united  with  Antipater  and  Ptolemy  against  | 
Perdiccas,  who  aimed  at  the  supremacy.  Perdiccas 
having  died  this  same  year  (B.C.  322),  and  Antipater 
being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government,  Antigonus 
was  named  commander  of  all  the  forces  of  the  empire, 
and  marched  against  Eumenes.  After  various  con- 
flicts, during  a  war  of  three  years,  he  succeeded  in 
getting  Eumenes  into  hia  power  by  treachery,  and 
starved  him  to  death.  Become  now  all  powerful  by 
the  death  of  this  formidable  rival,  he  ruled  as  king,  but 
without  assuming  the  .title,  over  all  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria ;  but  his  conduct  eventually  excited  against  him 
a  formidable  league,  in  which  Selcucus,  Ptolemy,  Ly- 
simachus,  and  Cassander  arrayed  themselves  against 
Antigonus,  and  the  celebrated  Demetrius,  his  son. 
After  varied  success,  the  confederates  made  a  treaty 
with  him,  and  surrendered  to  him  the  possession  of 
the  whole  of  Asia,  upon  condition  that  the  Grecian 
cities  should  remain  free.  This  treaty  was  soon 
broken,  and  Ptolemy  made  a  descent  into  Lesser  Asia 
and  on  some  of  the  Greek  isles,  which  was  at  first  suc- 
cessful, but  he  was  defeated  in  a  seafight  by  Deme- 
trius, the  son  of  Antigonus,  who  took  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, made  16,000  prisoners,  and  sunk  200  of  his  ships. 
After  this  famous  naval  battle,  which  happened  26 
years  after  Alexander's  death,  Antigonus  and  his  son 
assumed  the  title  of  kings,  and  their  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  rest  of  Alexander's  generals.  From 
this  period,  B.C.  306,  hia  own  reign  in  Asia,  that  of 
Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  and  those  of  the  other  captains  of 
Alexander  in  their  respective  territories,  properly  com- 
mence. Antigonus  now  formed  the  design  of  driving 
Ptolemy  from  Egypt,  but  failed.  His  power  soon  be- 
came so  formidable  that  a  new  confederacy  was  formed 
against  him  by  Cassander,  Lysimachus,  Seleucus,  and 
Ptolemy.  The  contending  parties  met  in  the  plain  of 
I  pans  in  Phrygia,  B.C.  301.  Antigonus  was  defeated, 
and  died  of  his  wounds ;  and  his  son  Demetrius  fled 
from  the  field.  Antigonus  was  84  years  old  when 
he  died.  (Vtd.  Demetrius.  —  Pausan  ,,  1,  6,  &e.  — 
Justin,  13,  14,  tt  15.— C.  Nep.,  Vtt.  Eumen—Plnt., 
Vit.  Dcmetr. — Eumen.  tt  Arat.)— II.  Gonatas,  so  call- 
ed from  Gonni  in  Thessaly,  the  place  of  his  birth,  was 
the  son  of  Demetrius,  and  grandson  of  Antigonus 
He  made  himself  master  of  Macedonia  B.C.  277,  and 
assumed  the  title  of  king.  In  the  course  of  his  reign, 
he  defeated,  with  great  slaughter,  the  Gauls,  who  had 
made  an  irruption  into  his  kingdom.  Having  refused 
succours  to  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus,  he  was  driven  from 
his  throne  by  that  warlike  monarch.  He  afterward 
recovered  a  great  part  of  Macedonia,  and  followed 
Pyrrhus  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Argos.  In  a  conflict 
that  ensued  there,  Pyrrhus  was  slain.  After  the  death 
of  Pyrrhus,  he  recovered  the  remainder  of  Macedonia, 
and  died  after  a  reign  of  34  years,  leaving  his  son,  De- 
metrius the  Second,  to  succeed,  B.C.  243.  (Justin, 
21  tt  25.) — III.  The  guardian  of  his  nephew,  Philip, 
the  son  of  Demetrius,  who  married  the  widow  of  De- 
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mrtrius,  and  usurped  the  kingdom.  He  was  called 
Down  (6ueuv,  "  about  to  give,"  i.  e.,  always  promis- 
ing), from  his  promising  much  and  giving  nothing. 
He  conquered  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  and  obli- 
ged him  to  retire  into  Egypt,  because  he  favoured  the 
itolians  against  the  Greeks.  He  died  B.C.  222, 
after  a  reign  of  1 1  years,  leaving  his  crown  to  the 
lawful  possessor,  Phdip,  who  became  conspicuous  by 
his  cruelties  and  the  war  he  made  against  the  Romans. 
(Justin,  28  tt  29.— Ptut.,  Vit.  CUom.)—lV.  Son  of 
Echecratcs,  and  nephew  of  Philip,  the  lather  of  Per- 
scub.  He  was  the  only  one  of  the  Macedonian  no- 
bles who  remained  faithful  when  Perseus  conspired 
against  his  parents ;  and  to  him,  moreover,  Philip 
owed  the  discovery  of  the  plot.  Charmed  with  his 
virtuous  and  upright  character,  the  monarch  intended 
to  make  him  his  successor,  but  the  death  of  Philip  pro- 
vented  this  being  done.  Perseus  succeeded  his  father, 
and,  a  few  days  after,  put  Antigonua  to  death,  B.C. 
179.  (Lie.,  40,  64,  &c  )-V.  Son  of  Aristobulus  II., 
king  of  Juda?a,  was  conducted  to  Rome  along  with 
his  father,- after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey. 
When  Cesar  became  dictator,  Antigonus  endeavoured, 
but  in  vain,  to  get  himself  re-established  in  his  hered- 
itary dominions,  and  at  last  was  compelled  to  apply 
to  Pacorus,  king  of  the  Parthians.  Pacorus,  on  the 
promise  of  1000  talents,  marched  into  Judca  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army,  and  replaced  Antigonus  on  the 
throne ;  but  Marc  Antony,  at  the  solicitation  of  Herod, 
sent  Gabinius  against  him,  who  took  Jerusalem,  and 
put  Antigonus  to  an  ignominious  death.  He  reigned 
3  years  and  3  months.  (Justin,  20,  20,  dec.)— VI. 
Carystius,  an  historian  in  the  age  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
dclphus,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  some  of  the  ancient 
philosophers :  also  a  heroic  poem,  entitled  "  Anti- 
pater," mentioned  by  Athenssus ;  and  other  works. 
The  only  remains  we  have  of  them  are-  his  "  Collec- 
tions of  wonderful  Stories"  concerning  animals  and 
other  natural  bodies.  This  work  was  first  published 
at  Basle,  1568,  and  was  afterward  reprinted  at  Ley- 
den  by  MeursiuH,  1619,  in  4to.  It  forma  a  part  also 
of  the  volume  entitled  Historiarvm  Mirabihum  Auc- 
torts  Graei,  printed  at  Leyden  in  1622,  in  4to. 

Antilibancs,  a  ridge  of  mountains  in  Syria,  east 
of,  and  running  parallel  with,  the  ridge  of  Libanus. 
(Vii.  Libanus. — Plin.,  5,  20.) 

ArrmScHt's,  I.  the  eldest  son  of  Nestor  by  Euryd- 
ice.  He  went  to  the  Troian  war  with  his  father,  and 
was  killed  by  Memnon,  the  Bon  of  Aurora,  according 
to  Homer  (Od.,  4,  187),  who  is  followed  by  Pindar 
(Pylh.,  6,  28),  and  by  Hyginus  (Fab.,  113).  Ovid, 
on  the  contrary,  makes  him  to  have  been  slain  by  Hec- 
tor (Her.,  I,  15).  We  must  therefore  alter  the  text 
of  the  latter,  and  for  Antilochum  read  either  Anckia- 
lum  with  Muncker  (from  Horn  ,  II,  18,  185),  or  Am- 
pkimaehum  with  Scoppa  (from  Dares  Phrygius,  c. 
20). — II.  A  poet,  who  wrote  some  verses  in  praise  of 
Lvsander,  and  received  a  cap  full  of  silver  in  return. 
(Plut.,  Vit.  Lysandr.,  c.  18.) 

Antimachcs,  I.  a  poet  of  Colophon,  and  pupil  of 
Panvasis.  He  was  the  contemporary  of  CWriltis, 
and 'flourished  between  460  and  431  B.C.  With 
Antimachus  would  have  commenced  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  epic  verse,  if  that  department  of  poetry  had 
been  capable  of  resuming  its  former  lustre.  In  com- 
mon with  Cha?rilus,  he  perceived  that  the  period  of 
the  Homeric  epic  had  irrevoc  ably  passed  ;  but  in  place 
of  substituting  the  historic  epic,  as  the  former  did,  he 
returned  to  mythological  subjects ;  merclv  treating 
them,  however,  in  a  manner  more  in  accordance  with 
the  taste  of  the  day.  The  success  which  he  obtained, 
and  the  admiration  which  was  subsequently  testified 
for  his  productions  by  the  Alexandrean  school,  prove 
that  he  was  not  mistaken  in  the  judgment  he  had  form- 
ed of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  that  he  auguml  well 
respecting  the  opinion  of  posterity.   The  Alexandrean 
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critics  (according  to  Qaintilian,  10,  1)  cited  hU  The- 
ttu  as  a  work  worthy  of  being  compared  with  the 
poem*  of  Homer,  and  of  terminating  the  list  of  epic 
[>.H>;nf  of  the  first  class.  They  extolled  the  grandeur 
of  his  idea*  and  the  energy  of  his  style,  but  they  con- 
fessed, at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  deficient  in  ele- 
gance and  grace.  Antimachus  was  also  the  author 
of  an  elegy  entitled  Lytic,  which  the  ancients  regarded 
a*  a  chet-d'cruvre.  It  is  now  entirely  lost.  The  An- 
thology has  preserved  for  us  one  of  bis  epigrams 
The  fragments  of  Antimachus  have  been  collected  and 
publnW  by  Schellenberg,  under  the  title  "An/imachi 
Csfo^VJiii  fra^menfa,  nunc  pnmum  conqutsita,"  ice., 
Hd±.  1788,  8vo.  (SckoU,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p. 
345.  and  t,  p.  126  V— II.  A  Trojan  whom  Paris  bribed 
to  oppose  the  restoring  of  Helen  to  Mcnelaus  and 
Ulysses,  who  had  come  as  ambassadors  to  recover  her. 
He  recommended  to  put  them  to  death.  His  sons, 
Hippolochiis  and  Pisander,  were  killed  by  Agamem- 
non. (Jt.,11, 

A  rrivozu,  annual  sacrifices  and  quinquennial  games 
in  honour  of  Antinous,  instituted  by  the  Emperor  Ha- 
drian at  Mm  tinea,  where  Antinous  was  worshipi>cd  as 
a  divinity.  They  were  celebrated  also  at  Argos. 
(tW.  Gr.  Antiq.,  vol.  1,  p.  424.) 

AvnsooroLis  or  Attinoe,  a  town  of  Egypt,  built 
in  honour  of  Antinous,  opposite  Hermopolis  Magna, 
.  oq  the  eastern  bonk  of  the  Nile.  It  was  previously  an 
obscure  place  called  Besa,  but  became  a  magnificent 
city.  (rti.  Antinous.)  It  is  now  called  Ensene, 
and  a  revered  sepulchre  has  also  caused  it  to  receive 
the  name  of  Skek- Abode.  (Ammian.  MarceUin.,  19, 
l'i  —Dw  Caw.,  69,  11. — Spartian.,  Vit.  Hadr.,  14. 
— DcMcriftiam.  ie  CEgypte,  vol.  4,  p.  197,  *eqa.) 

Axtisoci,  I.  a  youth  of  Bithynia,  of  whom  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  was  so  extremely  fond,  that  at  his 
death  he  creeled  temples  to  him,  established  a  priest- 
hood for  the  new  divinity,  built  a  city  in  honour  of  him 
(rvL  Antinoo pohs),  and  caused  a  constellation  in  the 
heavens  to  be  called  by  his  name.  According  to  one 
account,  Antinous  was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  while 
another  and  more  correct  statement  gives  the  occasion 
of  his  death  as  follows :  Hadrian,  consulting  an  oracle 
informed  that  he  wax  threatened  with 


great  danger,  unless  a  person  that  was  dear  to  him 
was  immolated  for  his  preservation.    Upon  hearing 
this.  Antinous  threw  himself  from  a  rock  into  the  Nile, 
as  an  offering  for  the  safety  of  the  emperor,  who  built 
Amiooopous  on  the  spot.    Nor  was  this  all.  The 
artists  of  the  empire  were  ordered  to  immortalize  by 
their  skill  the  gnef  of  the  monarch  and  the  memory 
of  his  faTourite.    Painters  and  statuaries  vied  with 
each  other,  and  some  of  the  master-pieces  of  the  lat- 
ter have  descended  to  our  own  times.    The  absurd 
and  disgusting  conduct  of  Hadrian  needs  no  comment. 
— II  A  native  of  Ithaca,  son  of  Eupeithes,  and  one 
of  Penelope's  suiters.    He  was  brutal  and  cruel  in  his 
manners,  and  was  the  first  of  the  suiters  that  was  slain 
by  ("lyases  on  his  return.    (Od.,  22,  8,  die.) 

AxnocHtA,  I.  a  city  of  Syria,  once  the  third  city 
of  the  world  for  beauty,  greatness,  and  population, 
h  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  in  memory  of  his 
father  Antiochus,  on  the  river  Orontes.  about  20  miles 
tro  n  its  rnouth,  and  was  equidistant  from  Constanti- 
nople and  Alexandria,  being  about  700  miles  from 
each  Here  the  disciples  of  our  Saviour  were  first 
called  Christians,  and  the  chief  patriarch  of  Asia  re- 
sWW  It  was  afterward  known  by  the  name  of  Te- 
trasous,  being  divided,  as  it  were,  into  four  cities, 
each  baring  its  separate  wall,  besides  a  common  one 
eodoarag  all.  The  first  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nica- 
tor. the  second  by  those  who  repaired  thither  on  its 
hrtagraade  the  capita]  of  the  Syro- Macedonian  empire, 
the  third  by  Seleucus  Callinicus,  and  the  fourth  by 
Epiphanes.  (Strabo,  750. — Compare  Man- 
vol.  6,  part  1,  p.  468.  see?.)    It  is  now  called 


Antakia,  and  has  suffered  severely  by  a  <ate  earth- 
quake. At  the  distance  of  four  or  five  miles  below 
was  a  celebrated  grove  called  Daphne ;  whence,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  it  has  been  called  Antiochia 
near  Daphne,  or  Antiochia  Epidaphnes  ('Avndxtta  17 
irpdc  bwpvtiv.  Hierocl.  Synccdcm,  p.  711. — Pltn.,  5, 
21. — Antiochia  Epidaphnes,  tid.  Daphne). — II.  A  city 
of  Lycaonia,  near  the  northern  confines  of  Pisidia, 
sometimes  called  Antiochia  of  Pisidia  VKvrinxcia 
Tlioidiae).  According  to  Strabo,  it  was  founded  by 
a  colony  from  Magnesia,  on  the  Meander.  This  prob- 
ably took  place  under  the  auspices  of  Antiochus,  from 
whom  the  place  derived  its  name.  It  became,  under 
the  Romans,  the  chief  city  of  their  province  of  Pisidia, 
w  Inch  extended  farther  to  the  north  than  Pisidia  proper. 
(Hieroelee,  p.  672.)— III.  A  city  of  Cilicia  Trachea, 
situate  on  a  rocky  projection  of  the  coast  termed  Cra- 
gus,  whence  the  place,  for  distinction'  sake,  was 
called  'AvTtoxtia  M  Kpa>y.  (Strabo,  669.)  The 
Byzantine  writers  call  it  the  hanrian  Antiochia.  Hi- 
erocles  makes  mention  of  it  (Synccdcm,  p.  708),  as 
also  the  writers  on  the  Crusades,  under  the  name  of 
Antioctta.  (Sanuti,  tecrcta  fidclium,  I.  2,  p.  4,  c.  26. 
—Manner!,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p.  84.)— IV.  A  chy  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Taurus,  in  Comagene,  a  province  of 
Syria.  (Mannert,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  497.)— V.  A  city 
of  Caria,  on  the  river  Meander,  where  that  stream  was 
joined  by  the  Orsinus  or  Massinus.  (Plin.,  6,  29.) 
Steph.  Byz.  states,  that  it  was  founded  by  Antiochus, 
son  of  Seleucus,  in  honour  of  his  mother.  It  had  been 
previously  called  Pythopolis.  The  environs  abounded 
in  fruit  of  every  kind,  but  especially  in  the  fig  called 
"  triphylla."  The  ancient  she  corresponds  with  Jcni- 
ther.  (Cramer'*  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  209.)— VI.  A 
city  of  Cilicia  Trachea,  in  the  district  of  Lamotis. 
(Ptol.,  p  129.) 

Avtiochis,  I.  the  name  of  the  mother  of  Antiochus, 
the  son  of  Seleucus. — II.  A  tribe  of  Athens. 

Anti5chus,  I.  sumamed  Sotcr,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Seleucus,  the  first  king  of  Syria  and  Babylonia. 
He  succeeded  his  father  B.C.  280.  When  still  young, 
he  fell  into  a  lingering  disease,  which  none  of  his  fa- 
ther's physicians  could  cure  for  some  time,  till  it  was 
discovered  that  his  pulse  was  more  irregular  than  usual 
when  Stratonice,  his  stepmother,  entered  his  room, 
and  that  love  for  her  was  the  cause  of  his  illness. 
This  was  told  to  the  father,  who  willingly  gave  Strat- 
onice to  save  a  son  on  whom  he  founded  all  his  hopes. 
When  Antiochus  came  to  the  throne,  he  displayed,  at 
the  head  of  his  forces,  talents  worthy  of  his  sire,  and 
gained  many  battles  over  the  Bithynians,  Macedonians, 
and  Galatians.    He  attacked  also  Ptolemy  Philadel- 

Chus,  king  of  Egypt,  at  the  instigation  of  Magas,  who 
ad  revolted  against  this  prince,  but  without  success. 
He  failed  also  in  an  expedition  which  he  undertook 
after  the  death  of  Philetcrus,  king  of  Pcrgamus,  with 
a  view  of  seizing  on  his  kingdom,  and  he  was  van- 
quished near  Sardis  by  Eumenes,  the  successor  of 
that  prince.  He  returned  after  this  to  Antioch,  and 
died  not  long  subsequently,  having  occupied  the  throne 
for  nineteen  years.  He  was  called  Sotcr  (Xorjjp)  or 
'*  Preserver,"  for  having  preserved  his  subjects  from 
an  irruption  of  the  Galatians  or  Gauls,  whom  he  de- 
feated in  battle.  His  successor  was  Antiochus  Theos. 
(Jiutin,  17,  2,  dec.) — II.  Son  of  Antiochus  Soter.  and 
sumamed  Thcoa  (Ot6c),  "  God,"  by  the  Milesians, 
because  he  put  to  death  their  tyrant  Timarchus  He 
succeeded  his  father  B.C.  261,  and  at  the  instigation  of 
his  sister  Apamea,  the  widow  of  Magas,  renewed  the 
war  with  Ptolemy  Phifadelphus,  king  of  Egypt.  He 
was  as  unsuccessful,  however,  as  his  father  had  been ; 
and,  being  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  only  obtained 
it  on  condition  of  repudiating  his  wife  Laodiee,  and 
espousing  Berenice  the  sister  of  Ptolemy.  The  male 
issue,  moreover,  of  this  latter  marriage  were  to  inherit 
the  crown.    It  was  during  this  war  that  he  lost  all  his 
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frovinces  beyond  the  Euphrates  by  a  revolt  of  the 
"arthians  and  Bactrians.  Ptolemy  dying  two  yean 
after  this,  Antiochus  repudiated  Berenice  and  restored 
Laodke.  The  latter,  resolving  to  secure  the  succes- 
sion to  her  son,  poisoned  Antiochus  and  suborned  Ar- 
temon,  whose  features  were  similar  to  his,  to  represent 
him  as  king.  Artemon,  subservient  to  her  will,  pre- 
tended to  lie  indisposed,  and,  as  king,  recommended 
to  them  Seleucus,  sumaroed  Callinicus,  son  of  Laodice, 
as  his  successor.  AAcr  this  ridiculous  imposture,  it 
was  made  public  that  the  king  had  died  a  natural  death, 
and  Laodice  placed  her  son  on  the  throne,  and  de- 
spatched Berenice  and  her  son,  B.C.  246.  (Justin,  27, 
1. — Appian.) — III.  Sumamed  Hutch  ('lipa4),  "bird 
of  prey,"  son  of  Antiochus  Theos  and  laodice,  was 
the  brother  of  Seleucus  Callinicus.  From  his  early 
years  this  prince  was  devoured  by  ambition.  In  order 
to  attain  to  power,  no  crime  or  evil  act  deterred  him ; 
his  thirst  for  rule,  as  well  as  his  wicked  and  turbulent 
spirit,  obtained  for  him  the  appellation,  so  characteristic 
of  his  movements,  which  we  have  mentioned  above. 
Under  pretext  of  aiding  his  brother  against  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  he  attempted  to  dethrone  him.  Seleucus 
having  marched  against  him  for  the  purpose  of  coun- 
teracting his  ambitious  designs,  Hierax  defeated  him 
near  Ancyra.  He  could  not,  however,  derive  any  ad- 
vantage from  this  victory,  since  the  Gauls,  who  formed 
the  principal  part  of  his  army,  revolted  and  declared 
themselves  independent ;  and  it  was  only  by  paying 
a  large  sum  of  money  that  Hierax  could  save  his  life. 
Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  took  advantage  of  this 
circumstance  to  rid  himself  of  an  unquiet  and  trouble- 
some neighbour.  He  attacked  Hierax,  defeated  him, 
and  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  with  his  brother-in 
law  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia.  Ariarathes  soon 
became  tired  of  him,  and  formed  the  design  dT  putting 
him  to  death ;  but  Hierax,  informed  of  his  design,  fled 
into  Egypt.  He  was  thrown  into  prison  by  Ptolemy, 
and  perished  a  few  years  after  in  attempting  to  make 
his  escape. — IV.  The  Great,  as  he  was  sumamed,  was 
the  third  of  the  name  that  actually  rei(rned,  and  the  son 
of  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  and  succeeded  his  father  223 
B.C.  He  passed  the  first  years  of  his  reign  in  regu- 
lating the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  and  in  bringing  back 
to  their  duty  several  of  his  ©iliccrs  who  had  made  them- 
selves independent.  Desirous  after  this  of  regaining 
Syria,  which  had  been  wrested  from  Seleucus  Callini- 
cus by  Ptolemy  Euergetes  of  Egypt,  he  was  met  at 
Raphia  and  defeated  by  Ptolemy  Philopater,  218  B.C., 
and  was  compelled  to  surrender  the  whole  of  his  con- 
quests in  Syria  which  be  had  thus  far  made.  He  was 
more  successful,  however,  in  Upper  Asia,  where  he  re- 
covered possession  of  Media,  and  mode  treaties  with  the 
kings  of  Parthia  and  Bactria,  who  agreed  to  aid  him  in 
regaining  other  of  his  former  provinces,  if  their  respect- 
ive kingdoms  were  secured  to  them.  He  crossed  over 
also  into  India,  and  renewed  his  alliance  with  the  king 
of  that  country.  After  the  death  of  Philopater,  he  re- 
sumed his  plans  of  conquest,  and  Ptolemy  Epiphanes 
being  yet  quite  young,  he  seized  upon  the  whole  of 
Syria.  He  granted,  however,  peace  to  Ptolemy,  and 
even  gave  him  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage, 
with  Syria  for  her  dowry.  Antiochus  then  turned  his 
arms  against  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece ;  but 
these  cities  having  implored  the  aid  of  Rome,  the  sen- 
ate sent  to  Antiochus  to  summon  him  to  surrender 
his  conquests.  Excited,  however,  by  Hannibal,  to 
whom  he  had  given  an  asylum,  he  took  no  notice  of 
this  order,  and  a  war  ensued.  The  plan,  however, 
which  Hannibal  traced  out  for"  him,  was  not  followed. 
Defeated  at  Thermopylae  by  Glabrio,  he  fled  into  Asia, 
where  a  second  ami  more  complete  defeat,  by  Scipio 
Asiaticus,  at  Magnesia,  compelled  him  to  sue  for 
peace,  which  be  obtained  only  on  the  hardest  condi- 
tions. He  was  obliged  to  retire  beyond  Mount  Taurus. 
All  his  territories  on  this  side  of  Taurus  became  Roman 
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provinces,  and  he  had  also  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of 
2000  talents.   His  revenues  being  insufficient  for  this 
heavy  demand,  he  attempted  to  plunder  the  treasures 
of  the  temple  of  Belus  in  Susiana ;  but  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  were  so  irritated  at  this  sacrilege,  that 
they  slew  him,  together  with  his  escort,  B.C.  187.  He 
had  reigned  thirty-six  years.   In  his  character  of  king, 
Antiochus  was  humane  and  liberal,  the  patron  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  friend  of  merit.    He  had  three  sons, 
Seleucus  Philopater,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  Deme- 
trius.   The  first  succeeded  him,  and  the  two  others 
were  kept  as  hostages  by  the  Romans.    (Justin,  31  et 
32.— Lie.,  34,  69.— Flor.,  2,  1—  Appian,  Bell.  Syr.) 
— V.  Sumamed  Epryhanes,  or  Illustrious,  w  as  king  of 
Syria  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Seleucus  Philopa- 
ter, having  ascended  the  throne  176  B.C.    He  was  the 
fourth  of  the  name,  and  was  sumamed  Eviphanr* 
("Etri^cfijc),  "  the  Illustrious,"  and  reigned  eleven 
years.    Taking  advantage  of  the  infancy  of  Ptolemy 
Philomctor,  he  seized  upon  Ccelosyria,  and  even  pen- 
etrated into  Egypt,  where  he  took  Memphis,  anil  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  person  of  the  young  king, 
whom  he  kept  prisoner  for  many  years.    The  guardi- 
ans of  the  young  Ptolemy,  however,  having  applied 
for  aid  to  the  Romans,  the  senate  sent  Popilius  Ltenas 
unto  Epiphanes,  who  compelled  him  to  renounce  his 
conquests  and  set  the  Egyptian  monarch  at  lil*crty. 
The  Jews  having  revolted  during  the  reign  of  Epiph- 
anes, he  marched  against  Jerusalem,  deposed  the  nigh- 
priest  Oniaa,  profaned  the  temple  by  sacrifices  to  Ju- 
piter Olympius,  plundered  all  the  sacred  vessels,  and 
slaughtered,  it  is  said,  80,000  inhabitants  of  this  ill- 
fated  city.    After  this  he  proceeded  into  Persia,  and, 
while  traversing  Elymais,  wished  to  plunder  the  tem- 
ples that  were  there ;  but  the  inhabitants  having  re- 
volted, he  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Babylon.  There' 
he  learned  that  the  Jews,  commanded  by  Mat  at  bias 
and  Judas  Maccabrous,  had  gained  several  victories 
over  the  generals  whom  he  had  left  in  Judca.  Trans- 
ported with  fury  at  the  intelligence,  he  assembled  a 
new  army,  and  swore  to  destroy  Jerusalem  ;  but,  at  the 
moment  of  his  departure,  he  fell  from  his  chariot,  was 
subsequently  seized  with  a  disgusting  malady,  and 
died  in  the  most  agonizing  sufferings.    The  Persians 
attributed  the  manner  of  his  death  to  his  impiou  s  en- 
terprise against  the  temple  of  Elymais ;  the  Jews  saw 
in  it  the  anger  of  Heaven,  for  his  having  profaned  lbs 
temple  of  Jerusalem.    He  died  B.C.  164.  Epiphanes 
was  not  without  some  good  qualities.    He  was  gen- 
erous, loved  the  arts,  and  displayed  considerable  abil- 
ity in  the  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged ;  but  his 
vices  and  follies  tarnished  his  character.    (Justin,  34, 
5. — Macchab.,  1,  1,  dec.)— VI.  Eupator,  son  of  the 
preceding  (from  tv  and  iranjp,  "  born  of  an  illustrious 
sire"),  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  nine  years. 
The  generals  of  this  prince  continued  the  war  against 
the  Jews,  and  Jerusalem  was  on  the  point  of  becoming, 
for  the  second  time,  the  prey  of  the  Syrians,  when 
Demetrius  Sotcr,  the  cousin-germ  an  of  Eupator,  by  a 
sudden  invasion,  seized  upon  the  capital  of  Syria. 
The  generals  of  Eupator  made  peace  with  the  Jews, 
and  marched  against  Demetrius ;  but  the  soldier*, 
ashamed  of  serving  a  mere  child,  went  over  to  the  in- 
vader, who  put  Eupator  to  death  after  a  reign  of  about 
eighteen  months. — VII.  (the  sixth  of  the  name)  Son 
of  Alexander  Bala,  took  the  surname  of  Theos  ("God"), 
claiming  descent,  like  his  father,  from  Antiochus  Theos 
already  mentioned.    To  this  surname  he  afterward 
added  that  of  Epiphanes  ("  the  illustrious").  Deme- 
trius Nicator  having  disbanded  his  army,  and  being 
entirely  without  apprehension  of  any  foe,  Tryphon  took 
advantage  of  this,  and  having  brought  Antiochus  from 
Arabia,  still  young  in  years,  caused  him  to  be  pro- 
claimed king,  about  144  B.C.    The  attempt  succeed- 
ed.   Demetrius  was  defeated,  and  Antiochus  ascend- 
ed the  throne.    Ho  reigned,  however,  only  in  name 
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The  actual  monarch  was  Tryphon,  who  hail  him  put  to 
death  at  the  end  of  about  two  yearn,  and  caused  him- 
self to  be  proclaimed  in  his  stead.    {Justin,  36,  1  ) — 
VII I  Surnamed  SuUtes  (Zttyriif),  "the  hunter,"  son 
of  Demetrius  Soter,  ascended  the  throne  139  B.C. 
He  drove  from  Syria  the  usurper  Tryphon,  made  war 
on  the  Jewa,  besieged  Jerusalem,  and  compelled  it  to 
pay  a  tribute.    He  the u  marched  against  Phraates, 
king  of  Parthia,  who  menaced  his  kingdom,  gained 
three  victories  c*er  iuui,  and  obtained  possession  of 
Babylon    The  Allowing  year  he  was  vanquished  in 
turn  by  the  Parthian  king,  and  lost  his  life  in  the  con- 
flict.   He  was  a  prince  of  many  virtues,  but  he  tar- 
nished all  by  bis  habits  of  intemperance  —IX.  The 
eighth  of  the  name,  surnamed  Grypus  (Tpvroc)  from 
bis  ttifrnthat  mat,  was  son  of  Demetrius  Nicanor  and 
Cleopatra    He  was  raised  to  the  throne  B.C.  123,  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  brothers,  by  the  intrigues  of  his 
mother,  who  hoped  to  reign  in  his  name.    When  ho 
wa»  declared  king,  the  throne  of  Syria  was  occupied 
by  Alexander  Zebioas.    He  marched  against  this  im- 
puctor.  defeated,  and  put  him  to  death.    He  then  mar- 
ried Trypbena,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Euergetee  II., 
which  ensured  peaceable  relations  between  Syria  and 
Egypt    After  having  for  some  time  yielded  to  the  au- 
thority of  his  mother,  he  resolved  at  last  to  reign  in  his 
own  name,  a  step  which  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  His 
mother  prepared  a  poisoned  draught  for  her  son,  but, 
being  suspected  by  him,  was  compelled  to  drink  it 
herself.    A  bloody  war  soon  after  broke  out  between 
thu  prince  and  Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian,  his  brother, 
in  which  the  Utter  compelled  Grypus  to  cede  to  him 
Calosyria.   They  thus  reigned  conjointly  for  some 
time.    Grypus  was  at  last  assassinated  by  one  of  his 
subjects,  BC.  96.    {Justin,  39,  1.  —  Joseph.,  Ant. 
Jud  ) — X  Surnamed  Cyziccnus,  from  his  having  been 
brought  up  in  the  city  of  Cyzicus,  was  the  ninth  of 
the  name.   He  was  son  of  Antiochus  Sidetes,  and  sue. 
reeded  his  brother  Grypus,  after  having  reigned  over 
CaJosyria,  which  he  had  previously  compelled  his 
brother  to  yiekl  to  him.    He  was  a  dissolute  and  indo- 
lent prince,  and  possessed  of  considerable  mechanical 
talent     His  nephew  Seleucus,  son  of  Grypus,  de- 
throned him,  B.C.  95. — XI.  The  tenth  of  the  name, 
ironically  surnamed  Pins,  because  be  married  Selena, 
the  wife  of  bis  father  and  of  his  uncle.    He  was  the 
son  of  Anuociuxs  IX..  and  he  expelled  Seleucus,  the 
son  of  Grypus,  from  Syria  ;  but  be  could  not  prevent 
two  other  sons  of  Grypus,  namely,  Philip  and  Deme- 
trius, from  selling  on  a  part  of  Syria.    He  perished 
soon  after  by  their  hands.    (Apptan.  — Joseph.,  Ant. 
Jwi.,  13,  31  )— After  his  death,  the  kingdom  of  Syria 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  factions  of  the  royal  family 
or  usurpers,  who,  under  a  good  or  false  title,  under  the 
name  of  Antiochus  or  his  relations,  established  them- 
selves for  a  little  time  either  as  sovereigns  of  Syria,  or 
Damascus,  or  other  dependant  provinces.  At  last  An- 
tiochus, surnamed  Astatteus,  the  son  of  Antiochus  tho 
smth.  was  restored  to  his  paternal  throne  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Lucuilus.  the  Roman  general,  on  the  expulsion 
*f  Tignoes,  king  of  Armenia,  from  the  Syrian  domin- 
ion*, but  four  years  after,  Pompey  deposed  him,  and 
•bserved  that  he  who  hid  himself  while  a  usurper 
■at  upon  his  throne,  ought  not  to  be  a  king.  From 
that  time,  B.C.  65,  Syria  became  a  Roman  province, 
e  of  Antiochus  was  extinguished. — There 
oth«rr  individuals  of  the  same  name,  among 
whom  the  most  deserving  of  mention  are  the  following : 
I  A  native  of  Syracuse,  descended  from  an  ancient 
l  of  the  Sicani.    He  wrote  a  history  of  Sicily, 
was  brought  down  to  the  98th  Olympiad,  and 
Diodorus  Sieulus  cites  among  the  sources 
whence  he  derived  aid  for  his  compilation.    He  com- 
*rd  also  what  appears  to  have  been  a  very  curious 
orw  of  Italy,  some  fragments  of  which  are  pre- 
by  Dionysius  of  Halicamossus. 


Heyne,  de  Fontibus  Hist.  Diod. — vol.  1,  p.  Ixxxv., 
ed.  Bip.) — II.  A  rhetorician  and  sophist  of  ^LgKa, 
the  pupil  of  Dionysius  of  Miletus.  Dio  Cassius  (77, 
p.  878)  relates,  that,  in  order  to  rouse  the  spirits  of 
the  Roman  army,  who  were  worn  out  with  fatiguing 
marches,  he  assumed  the  character  of  a  cynic,  and 
rolled  about  in  the  snow.  This  conduct  gained  for  him 
the  favour  of  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla  He  af- 
terward went  over  to  Tiridatcs,  king  of  the  Parthian*, 
whence  Suidas  styles  him  AvrouoAoc,  or  "  the  desert- 
er."— III.  A  native  of  Ascalon,  the  last  preceptor  of 
the  Platonic  school  in  Greece.  He  was  tho  disciple 
of  Philo,  and  one  of  tho  philosophers  whose  lectures 
Varro,  Cicero,  and  Brutus  attended,  for  he  taught,  at 
different  times,  at  Athens,  Alexandrea,  and  Rome. 
He  attempted  to  reconcile  the  tenets  of  the  different 
sects,  and  maintained  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics 
were  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Plato.  Cicero 
greatly  admired  his  eloquence  and  the  politeness  of  his 
manners,  and  Lucullus  took  him  as  his  companion  into 
Asia.  He  resigned  the  academic  chair  in  the  175th 
Olympiad.  After  his  time  the  professors  of  the  Aca- 
demic philosophy  were  dispersed  by  tho  tumults  of 
war,  and  the  school  itself  was  transferred  to  Rome. 
(Schoil,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  199,  seqq.— Enfield's 
History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p.  258,  *eqq.) 

Antiope,  I.  a  daughter  of  Nyctcus,  who  was  a  son  of 
Neptune  and  king  of  Thebes,  received  the  addresses 
of  Jupiter,  the  god  having  appeared  to  her  under  the 
form  of  a  satyr.  Terrified  at  the  threats  of  her  father, 
on  the  consequences  of  her  fault  becoming  apparent, 
Antiope  fled  to  S  icy  on,  where  she  married  bpopcus. 
Nyctcus,  out  of  grief,  put  an  end  to  himself,  having 
previously  charged  his  brother  Lycus  to  punish  Epo- 
peus  and  Antiope.  Lycus  accordingly  marched  an 
army  against  Sicyon,  took  it,  slew  Lpopeus,  and  led 
away  Antiope  captive.  On  the  way  to  Thebes,  she 
brought  forth  twins  at  Eleuthera,  The  unhappy  babeo 
were  exposed  on  a  mountain ;  but  a  shepherd  having 
found  them,  reared  them  both,  calling  the  one  Zethus, 
the  other  Amphion.  The  former  devoted  himself  to 
the  care  of  cattle,  while  Amphion  passed  his  time  in 
the  cultivation  of  music,  having  been  presented  with  a 
lyre  by  Mercury.  Meanwhile,  Lycus  had  put  Antiope 
in  bonds,  and  she  was  treated  with  the  utmost  cruelty 
by  him  and  his  wife  Dirce.  But  her  chains  became 
loosed  of  themselves,  and  she  fled  to  the  dwelling  of 
her  sons  in  search  of  shelter  and  protection.  Having 
recognised  ber,  they  resolved  to  avenge  her  wrongs. 
Accordingly,  they  attacked  and  slew  Lycus,  and  ty- 
ing Dirce  by  tho  hair  to  a  wild  hull,  let  the  animal 
drag  her  until  she  was  dead.  ( Vid.  Dirce,  Amphion, 
Zethus. — Apollod.,  3,  5.  —  Keightlcy's  Mythology,  p. 
299.)  —  II.  A  queen  of  the  Amazons.  According  to 
one  account,  Hercules,  having  taken  her  prisoner, 
gave  her  to  Theseus  as  a  reward  of  his  valour.  The 
more  common  tradition,  however,  made  her  to  have 
been  taken  captive  and  carried  off  by  Theseus  himself, 
when  be  made  an  expedition  with  his  own  fleet  against 
the  Amazonian  race.  She  is  also  called  Hippolyta 
Justin  says  that  Hercules  gave  Hippolyta  to  Theseus, 
and  kept  Antiope  for  himself.  (Plul.,  Vtt.  Thes.,  27. 
—Justin,  2, 4.) 

Antiparob,  a  small  island  in  the  .(Egcan,  ranked 
by  Artemidorus  among  the  Cycladcs,  but  excluded 
from  them  by  Strabo  (10,  p.  484,  ed.  Casaub).  It 
lay  opposite  to  Paros,  and  was  separated  from  this  lat- 
ter island,  according  to  Heraclides  of  Pontus  (Steph. 
liyz.,  s.  v.  'Qteapoc),  by  a  strait  eighteen  stadia  wide. 
The  same  writer  affirms  (Pirn.,  H.  N.,  4, 12),  that  it 
had  been  colonized  by  Sidonians.  Its  more  ancient 
name  was  Oliarus.  It  is  now  Anliparo.  This  island 
is  famed  for  its  grotto,  which  is  of  great  depth,  and 
was  believed  by  flic  ancient  Greeks  to  communicate, 
beneath  the  waters,  with  some  of  the  neighbouring 
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Antipater,  I.  eon  of  Iolaus,  a  Macedonian,  was 
first  an  officer  under  Philip,  and  was  afterward  raised 
to  Ihc  rank  of  a  general  under  Alexander  the  Great. 
When  the  latter  invaded  Asia,  Antipater  was  appoint- 
ed governor  of  Macedonia  ;  and  in  this  station  he  serv- 
ed his  prince  with  the  greatest  fidelity.  He  reduced 
the  Spartans,  who  hod  formed  a  confederacy  again  bI 
the  Macedonians  ;  and,  having  thus  secured  the  tran- 
quillity of  Greece,  he  marched  into  Asia,  with  a  pow- 
erful reinforcement  for  Alexander.  After  that  mon- 
arch's death,  the  government  of  Macedonia  and  of  the 
other  European  provinces  was  allotted  to  Antipater. 
He  was  soon  involved  in  a  severe  contest  with  the 
Grecian  states ;  was  defeated  by  tho  Athenians,  who 
came  against  him  with  an  army  of  30,000  men  and  a 
fleet  of  200  ships,  and  was  closely  besieged  in  Lamia, 
a  town  of  Thessaly.  Dut  Leosthcnes,  the  Athenian  • 
commander,  having  been  mortally  wounded  under  the  ; 
walls  of  the  city,  and  Antipater  having  received  as- , 
sistancc  from  Craterus,  his  son-in-law,  tho  fortune  of 
the  war  was  completely  changed.  The  Athenians  , 
were  routed  at  Cranon,  and  compelled  to  submit  at  j 
discretion.  They  were  allowed  to  retain  their  rights 
and  privileges,  but  were  obliged  to  deliver  up  the  ora- 
tors Demosthenes  and  Hvperides,  who  had  instigated 
the  war,  and  to  receive  a  Maccdonianr<?arri*on  into  the 
Munyrhia.  Antipater  was  equally  successful  in  re- 
ducing the  other  states  of  Greece,  who  wore  making 
a  noble  struggle  for  their  freedom  ;  but  he  settled  their 
respective  governments  with  much  moderation.  In 
conjunction  with  Craterus,  he  was  the  first  who  at- 
tempted to  control  the  growing  power  of  Penliccas  ; 
and  after  the  death  of  that  commander  he  was  invest- 
ed with  all  his  authority.  He  exercised  this  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  other  governors  with  unusual  fidelity, 
integrity,  and  impartiality,  and  died  in  the  80th  year 
of  his  age,  B.C.  319.  At  his  death,  he  left  his  son 
Cassander  in  a  subordinate  station  ;  appointed  Poly- 
sperchon  his  own  immediate  successor ;  and  recom- 
mended him  to  the  other  generals  as  the  fittest  person 
to  preside  in  their  councils.  Antipater  received  a 
learned  education,  and  was  the  friend  and  disciple  of 
Aristotle.  He  appears  to  have  possessed  very  emi- 
nent abilities,  and  was  peculiarly  distinguished  for  his 
vigilance  and  fidelity  in  every  trust.  It  was  a  saying 
of  Philip,  father  of  Alexander, "  I  have  slept  soundly, 
for  Antipater  has  been  awake."  (Justtn,  11,  12,  13, 
&c— Diorf  ,  17,  18,  &c.)— II.  The  Idunucan,  was  the 
father  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  was  the  second  son  of 
Antipas,  governor  of  Iduma>a.  He  embraced  the  party 
of  Hyrcanus  against  Aristobulus,  and  took  a  very  ac- 
tive part  in  the  contest  between  the  two  brothers  re- 
specting the  orfice  of  high-priest  in  Judica.  Aristob- 
ulus at  first,  however,  succeeded  ;  but  when  Pom- 
pey  had  deposed  him  and  restored  Hyrcanus  to  the 
pontifical  dignity,  Antipater  soon  became  the  chief 
director  of  affairs  in  Judiea,  ingratiated  himself  with 
the  Romans,  and  used  every  effort  to  aggrandize  his 
own  family.  He  gave  very  effectual  aid  to  Cesar 
in  the  Alexandrcan  war,  and  the  latter,  in  return,  made 
him  a  Roman  citizen  and  procurator  of  Juds»a.  In 
this  latter  capacity  he  exerted  himself  to  restore  the 
ancient  Jewish  form  of  government,  but  waB  cut  off 
by  a  conspiracy,  the  brother  of  the  high-priest  having 
been  bribed  to  give  him  a  cup  of  poisoned  wine.  Jo- 
scphus  make*  hun  to  have  been  distinguished  for  piety, 
justice,  and  love  of  country.  (Joseph.,  Ant.  Jvd.,  14, 
3.) — III.  A  son  of  Cassander,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Macedonia  B.C.  298.  He  disputed  the  crown  with 
his  brother  Philip  IV.,  and  caused  his  mother  Thes- 
snlonica  to  be  put  to  death  for  favouring  Philip's  side. 
The  two  brothers,  however,  reigned  conjointly,  not- 
withstanding this,  for  three  yean,  when  they  were  de- 
throned by  Demetrius  Poliorcetcs.  Antipater  there- 
upon retired  to  the  court  of  Lysimachus,  his  father-in- 
law,  where  he  ended  his  davs  (Justin,  26,  I  )— IV 
14f. 


A  native  of  Tarsus,  the  disciple  and  successor  of  Dio- 
genes the  Babylonian,  in  the  Stoic  school.  He  flour- 
ished about  80  B.C.,  and  is  applauded  by  both  Cicero 
and  Seneca  as  an  able  supporter  of  that  sect  Hisj 
chief  opponent  was  Carneadcs.  (Ctc,  de  Off.,  3,  12. 
— Sen.,  Ep.,  92.) — V.  A  native  of  Cyrenc,  and  one  of 
the  Cyrenaic  sect.  He  was  a  disciple  of  the  first 
Aristippus,  and  the  preceptor  of  Epitimides.  —  VI.  A 
philosopher  of  Tyre,  who  wrote  a  work  on  Duty.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  Stoic  sect.  Cicero 
(de  Orat.,  3,  50)  speaks  of  him  as  an  improvisator. 
Crassus,  into  whose  mouth  the  Roman  orator  puts  this 
remark,  might  have  known  the  poet  when  he  waa 
qusstor  in  Macedonia,  the  same  year  in  which  Cicero 
was  bom  (106  B.C.).  Pliny  relates  (7,  61)  that  he 
had  even*  year  a  fever  on  the  day  of  his  birth,  and 
that,  without  ever  experiencing  any  other  complaint, 
he  attained  to  a  very  advanced  age.  Some  of  his 
epigTanjs  remain,  the  greater  part  of  which  fall  under 
the  clnss  of  epitaphs  (iirtrvpiia).  Boivin  (Mem.  de 
I' Acad,  des  Jnscr.,  dec,  vol.  3)  states,  that  the  epi- 
grams of  this  poet  are  written  in  the  Doric  dialect ; 
the  remark,  however,  is  an  incorrect  one,  since  some 
are  in  Ionic.  (Seholl,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr ,  vol.  4,  p.  45.) — 
VII.  A  poet  of  Thessalonica,  who  flourished  towards 
the  end  o(  the  last  century  preceding  the  Christian 
era.  W'c  have  thirty- six  of  his  epigrams  remaining. 
— VIII.  A  native  of  Hierapolis.  He  was  the  secre- 
tary of  Scplimius  Severus,  and  Prefect  of  Bithynia. 
He  was  tho  preceptor  also  of  Caracalla  and  Geta,  and 
reproached  the  former  with  the  murder  of  his  brother. 

AntipatrIa,  a  town  of  Illyricum,  on  the  borders  of 
Macedonia.  It  was  taken  and  sacked  by  L.  Apustius, 
a  Roman  officer  detached  by  the  consul  Sulpicius  to 
ravage  the  territory  of  Philip,  in  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  against  that  prince.    (Lh.,  31, 27.) 

Antipatris,  or  Capiiarsaba,  a  town  of  Palestine, 
situate  in  Samaria,  near  the  coost,  southeast  of  ApoK- 
lonias.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  called 
Antipatris,  in  honour  of  his  father  Antipater.  (Joseph., 
H.  J.,  16, 1,  4  —  Id.,  Ant.,  16,  5,  and  3,  15.)  The  city 
still  existed,  though  in  a  dilapidated  state,  in  the  time 
of  Theophanes  (8th  century).  Its  Bite  is  at  present 
unknown  :  the  modem  Arsvf  does  not  coincide  with 
this  place,  but  rather  with  Apollonias.  (Mannert,  vol. 
6,  pt.  l,p.  271,  seqq.) 

Antipiukes,  I.  a  comic  poet  of  Rhodes,  Smyrna, 
or  Carystus,  was  bom  D  C  408,  of  parents  in  the  low 
condition  of  slaves  This  most  prolific  writer  (he  is 
said  to  have  composed  upward  of  three  hundred  dra- 
mas), notwithstanding  the  meanness  of  his  origin,  was 
so  popular  in  Athens,  that  on  his  decease  a  decree  was 
passed  to  remove  his  remains  from  Chios  to  that  city, 
where  thev  were  interred  with  public  honours.  (Sui- 
das,  s.  v.  —  ThtatTt  of  the  Greeks,  2d  ed.,  p  183.)  — 
II.  A  statuary  of  Argos,  the  pupil  of  Pericletus.  one 
of  those  who  had  studied  under  Polycletus.  He  flour- 
ished about  400  B.C.  Several  works  of  this  artist 
arc  mentioned  by  Paurama*  (10,  9).  He  foimed 
statues  of  the  Dioscuri  and  other  heroes ;  and  he  made 
also  a  brazen  horse,  in  imitation  of  the  horse  said  to 
have  been  constructed  by  the  Greeks  before  Troy. 
The  inhabitants  of  Argos  sent  it  as  a  present  to  Del- 
phi. Other  imitations  performed  by  this  artist  are 
enumerated  by  Heyne.  (Exeurs.,  3,  ad  JEn.,  11  — 
Stliip,  Diet.  Art.,  s  v  )  —  III.  A  poet  of  Macedonia, 
nine  of  whose  epigrams  are  preserved  in  the  Antholo- 
gy. He  flourished  between  100  B.C  and  the  reign  of 
Augustus.    (Consult  Jarobs,  Calal.  Poet.  Epip.,*  r.) 

Antipiiatkp.  a  king  of  the  La?strygones,  dewendrd 
from  I,amus.  Ulysses,  returning  from  Troy,  came 
upon  his  coasts,  and  sent  three  men  to  examine  the 
countrv.  Antiphates  devoured  one  of  them,  and  pur. 
sued  the  others,  and  sunk  the  fleet  of  Ulysses  with 
stones,  except  the  ship  in  which  the  hero  himself  t— 
(Orf.  IO.8l.ses7.) 
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Avtiphili  (oppidum),  a  town  and  harbour,  accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy,  on  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  in  vEgyptus 
inferior  Others,  however,  place  it  in  ./Ethiopia,  to 
the  north  of  Saba.    (Biseh.  und  MM.,  Worterb.,  Ac, 

A?mPHit.o»,  I.  a  painter  born  in  Egypt,  and  men- 
tioned by  Qu'mtuian  (12. 10)  ax  possessing  the  great- 
est readiness  in  his  profession,  and  compared  by  many 
to  the  most  eminent  artist*.  Ape  lies,  Protogencs.  and 
Ly-ippus.  He  is  twice  alluded  to  in  Pliny,  with  an 
enumeration  of  his  most  remarkable  productions  (35, 
10  and  1 1 ).  One  of  his  pictures  represented  a  boy 
blowing  the  fire,  with  the  effect  of  the  light  on  the 
boy's  countenance  and  the  surrounding  objects  stri- 
kingly delineated.  The  subject  of  another  and  very 
famous  piece  was  a  satyr,  arrayed  in  a  panther's  skin. 
He  flourished  during  the  ages  of  Alexander  the  Great 
and  Ptolemy  I.  of  Egypt.  This  makes  him  a  con- 
temporary of  Apelles,  whom,  according  to  Lucian,  he 
endeavoured  to  rival.  (£'i//ig.  Diet.  Art.,  a.  v.)— II. 
An  architect,  whose  age  and  country  are  uncertain, 
to  connexion  with  Potheus  and  Mcgaclcs,  he  con- 
tracted, at  Olvmpia.  for  the  Carthaginians,  a  reposi- 
tory for  their  presents.  {Pausan.,6,  19. — SUiig,  Diet. 
Art  ,  m-  *.) 

ATrirnojf,  I  a  tragic  poet,  who  lived  at  the  court 
of  Dionvshu  the  elder,  and  was  eventually  put  to  death 
by  the  tyrant.    Aristotle  cites  his  Meieager,  Androm- 
acke,  and  Jason  —  II.  A  native  of  Attica,  born  at 
Rhamnus  about  479  B.C.    (Compare  Spaan,  de  An- 
npW.  Usd   Bat,  1765,  4to,  and  Ruhnken,  Du- 
tert  it  Antxpk  —Oral.  Gr.,  ed.  Retake,  vol  7.  p.  795  ) 
He  was  the  son  of  the  orator  Sophilus,  who  was  also 
his  preceptor  in  the  rhetorical  art.    He  was  a  pupil 
also  of  Gorgiax    According  to  the  ancient  writers, 
be  was  himself  the  inventor  of  rhetoric.    Their  mean- 
ing, however,  in  making  this  assertion,  is  simply  as 
follows !  Before  his  time,  the  Sicilian  school  had 
taught  and  practised  the  art  of  speaking ;  but  Anti- 
phoa  wu  the  first  who  knew  how  to  apply  this  art  to 
judiciary  eloquence,  and  to  matters  that  were  treated 
be  tare  the  assemblies  of  the  people     Thus,  Hermo- 
gtaes  {de  Form  Or.,  2.  p.  498)  says,  that  he  was  the 
inventor  rov  ri-xov  voZitikov.    Antiphon  exercised 
his  art  with  great  success,  and  gave  instructions  also 
in  a  school  of  rhetoric  which  he  opened,  and  in  which 
Thnrydjdes  formed  himself    If  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  statement  of  Pholius,  Antiphon  put  up  over 
the  entrance  of  his  abode  the  following  inscription  : 
"  Here  consolation  is  given  to  the  afflicted."  He 
composed,  for  many,  speeches  to  be  delivered  by  ac- 
cused persons,  which  the  latter  got  by  heart ;  and  also 
harangues  for  demagogues.    This  practice,  which  he 
was  the  first  to  follow,  exposed  him  to  the  satire  of 
the  poets  of  the  day     He  himself  only  spoke  once  in 
public,  and  this  was  for  the  purpose  of  defending  him- 
self against  a  charge  of  treason.    Antiphon,  during 
the  PdopoTinesian  war,  frequently  commanded  bodies 
of  Athenian  troops ;  he  equipped,  also,  at  his  own  cx- 
pr-n*T-.  nxty  triremes.    He  had,  moreover,  the  prin- 
ripal  share  in  the  revolution  which  established  at 
Athens  the  government  of  the  four  hundred,  of  which 


a  member. 


During  the  short  duration  of  this 
r,  Antiphon  was  sent  to  Sparta  for  the  pur- 
negotiating  a  piece.  The  ill-success  of  this 
j  overthrew  the  government  at  home,  and 
ArAiphtm  was  accused  of  treason  and  condemned  to 
deatS\  According  to  another  account,  given  by  Pho- 
tic* M'urth ..  2.  p  486,  ed  Better),  which,  however, 
is  wholly  incorrect,  Antiphon  was  put  to  death  by 
Dioayr.m  of  Syracuse,  either  for  having  criticised  the 
tragedies  of  the  tyrant,  or  else  for  having  hazarded  an 
unlucky  itrnot  in  his  presence.  Some  one  having 
"  Antiphon  what  was  the  best  kind  of  brass,  he 
li  thc^tatues  of  Harinodius  and 


work  of  Antiphon's  on  the  Rhetorical  Art,  Terra. 
faropucq,  and  they  remark  that  it  was  the  oldest  work 
of  the  kind  ;  which  means  merely  that  Antiphon.  as 
has  already  been  remarked,  was  the  first  that  applied 
the  art  in  question  to  the  business  of  the  bar.  They 
make  mention  also  of  thirty-five,  and  even  sixty,  of 
his  discourses,  that  is,  discourses  held  before  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people  (>.ojoi  dnfttjyopiKoi) ;  judiciary 
discourses  (dtKuviKot),  &.c.  We  have  fifteen  ha- 
rangues of  Antiphon  remaining,  which  arc  all  of  the 
class  termed  by  Hermogenes  /.oyoi  fovtKoi,  that  is, 
having  reference  to  criminal  proceedings.  Twelve  of 
them,  however,  are  rather  to  be  regamed  as  so  many 
studies,  than  discourses  actually  completed  and  pro- 
nounced. Hermogenes  passes  the  following  judg- 
ment upon  Antiphon :  "  He  is  clear  in  bis  expositions, 
true  in  his  delineation  of  sentiment,  faithful  to  nature, 
and,  consequently,  persuasive  ;  but  he  possesses  not 
these  qualities  to  the  extent  to  which  they  were  car- 
ried by  the  orators  who  came  after  him.  His  diction, 
though  often  swelling,  is  nevertheless  polished  :  in 
general,  it  wants  vivacity  and  energy."  The  remains 
of  Antiphon  are  given  in  Rciske's  edition  of  the  Greek 
Orators,  in  that  of  Bekkcr,  Berol.,  1823,  5  vols.  8vo, 
and  in  that  of  Dobson,  Land  ,  1828,  16  vols.  8vo. 
Three  of  his  discourses,  I.  YLaTnyopia  fappaKtiac, 
KarH  rt/e  ftrirpviac :  2.  Repl  rov  'llpudov  t^'ivov  :  3. 
Tlepi  rov  v".'" 1  rov,  deserve  the  attention  of  scholars, 
as  giving  an  idea  of  the  form  of  proceeding  in  Athens 
in  criminal  prosecutions.  (SchM,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol. 
2,  p.  202,  $eqa.y—  II.  A  sophist  of  Athens.  Plutarch 
and  Photius.  in  speaking  of  the  conversation  which 
Socrates  had  with  this  individual,  and  of  which  Xeno- 
phon  (Mem  Soer.,  1,  6)  has  preserved  an  account, 
confound  him  with  the  orator  of  the  same  name. 
Hermogenes  ascribes  to  him  a  work  on  truth  (zcpl 
'  Mitfe'iae),  of  which  Suidas  cites  a  fragment  (*.  r. 
'Adcijroc),  wherein  the  sophist  speaks  of  the  Deity. 
{Schoit,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol  2,  p  332.) 

AsTiPHtfs,  brother  of  Ctymenus,  and  son  of  Ganyc- 
tor  the  Naupactian.  He  and  Ctymenus  slew  the  poet 
Hesiod,  for  a  supposed  connivance  in  an  outrage  per- 
petrated upon  their  sister.    (Vid.  Hesiodus.) 

Axtipolis,  a  city  of  Gaul,  on  the  coast  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, southeast  of  the  river  Varus,  built  and 
colonized  by  the  Massilians.  It  is  now  Anttbes 
(Strabo,  180  —  Id.  ibid.,  p.  184.) 

Axtirriuis,  a  promontory  of  .Etolia,  so  called 
from  its  being  opposite  to  Rhium,  another  point  of 
Achaia.  It  was  sometimes  sumamed  Molycricum, 
from  its  vicinity  to  the  town  of  Molycrium  (Thticyd , 
2,  86),  and  was  also  called  Rhium  /Etolicum  {Poiyb  , 
5,  94).  Here  the  Crissean,  or,  as  Scylax  terms  it, 
tho  Delphic,  Gulf  properly  commenced.  (Penpl.,  p. 
14.)  Thucydides  states  that  the  interval  between  tho 
two  capes  was  barely  seven  Btadia ;  the  geographer 
just  quoted  says  ten  stadia.  The  narrowness  of  the 
strait  rendered  this  point  of  great  importance  for  the 
passage  of  troops  to  and  from  Etolia  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus.  (Polyb,  4,  10  and  19.)  On  Antirrhium 
was  a  temple  sacred  to  Neptune.  The  Turkish  for- 
tress,  which  now  occupies  the  site  of  Antirrhium,  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Roumelia.  (GeWs  Ittner,  p. 
293  ) 

Antissa,  a  city  of  I<esbos,  between  the  promontory 
Sigeum  and  Methymne.  Having  offended  the  Ro- 
mans, it  was  depopulated  by  Labeo,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants were  removed  to  Methymne.  It  was  afterward 
rebuilt,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  insulated  by  an 
arm  of  the  sea  from  the  rest  of  the  island.  Hence  the 
name  Antissa.  it  being  opposite  to  Lesbos,  whose  more 
ancient  name  was  Issa.  (Plin.,  5,  31. — Id.,  2,  01, — 
Liv.,  45,  31.— Lycophron,  v.  ZW.—Etutath.  ad  Horn., 
11,2,  129) 

Antisthkmes,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  founder  of 
the  Cynic  sect,  bom  about  420  B.C.,  of  a  Phrygian  c. 
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Thracian  mother.  In  hia  youth  he  wan  engaged  in 
military  exploits,  and  acquired  fame  by  the  valour 
which  he  displayed  in  the  battle  of  Tanagra.  Hia  first 
studies  were  under  the  direction  of  the  sophist  Gorgtas, 
who  instructed  him  in  the  art  of  rhetoric.  Soon  grow- 
ing dissatisfied  with  the  futile  labours  of  this  school, 
he  sought  for  more  substantial  wisdom  from  Socrates. 
Captivated  by  the  doctrine  and  the  manner  of  his  new 
master,  he  prevailed  upon  many  young  men,  who  had 
been  his  fellow-students  under  Gorgias,  to  accompany 
him.  So  great  was  his  ardour  for  moral  wisdom,  that, 
though  he  lived  at  the  Pincus,  he  came  daily  to  Athens 
to  attend  upon  Socrates.  Despising  the  pursuits  of 
avarice,  vanity,  and  ambition,  Socrates  sought  the  re- 
ward of  virtue  in  virtue  itself,  and  declined  no  labour 
or  suffering  which  virtue  required.  This  noble  con- 
sistency of  mind  was  the  part  of  the  character  of  Soc- 
rates which  Antisthenes  chiefly  admired  ;  and  he  re- 
solved to  make  it  the  object  of  his  diligent  imitation. 
While  he  was  a  disciplo  of  Socrates,  he  discovered 
his  propensity  towards  severity  of  manners  by  the 
meanness  of  his  dress.  He  frequently  appeared  in  a 
threadbare  and  ragged  cloak.  Socrates,  who  had  great 
penetration  in  discovering  the  characters  of  men,  re- 
marking that  Anthistenes  took  pains  to  expose,  rather 
than  to  conceal,  the  tattered  state  of  his  dress,  said  to 
him,  "Why  so  ostentatious  1  Through  your  rags  I 
see  your  vanity."  While  Plato  and  other  disciples  of 
Socrates  were,  after  his  death,  forming  schools  in 
Athens,  Antisthenes  chose  for  his  school  a  public  place 
of  exercise  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  called  the 
Cynosarges,  whence  some  writers  derive  the  name  of 
the  sect  of  which  he  was  the  founder.  Others  suppose 
that  his  followers  were  called  Cynics  from  the  habits 
of  the  school,  which,  to  the  more  refined  Athenians, 
appeared  those  of  dogs  rather  than  of  men.  Here  he 
inculcated,  both  by  precept  and  example,  a  rigorous  dis- 
cipline. In  order  to  accommodate  his  own  manners 
to  his  doctrine,  he  wore  no  other  garment  than  a  coarse 
cloak,  suffered  his  beard  to  grow,  and  carried  a  wallet 
and  staff  like  a  wandering  beggar.  Undoubtedly  this 
was  nothing  more  than  an  expression  of  opposition  to 
the  gradually  increasing  luxury  of  the  age ;  his  wish 
and  object  being  to  bring  men  back  to  their  original 
simplicity  in  life  and  manners.  Thus  he  set  himself 
directly  against  the  tendency  and  civilization  of  his 
age,  as  is  clear  from  many  of  his  sayings,  which  arc 
tinctured  at  once  with  bitterness  and  wit.  And  al- 
though this  was  scarcely  more  than  a  negative  resist- 
ance, yet,  as  he  obstinately  placed  himself  in  opposition 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  lived,  and  to  the  ad- 
vancing progress  of  science,  his  position  must  naturally 
have  reacted  upon  the  feelings  of  his  contemporaries 
towards  himself.  We  consequently  find  that  his  school 
met  with  little  encouragement,  and  this  so  annoyed 
him  that  he  drove  away  the  few  scholars  he  had. 
Diogenes  of  Sinope,  who  resembled  him  in  character, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  only  one  that  remained  with 
him  to  his  death.  The  doctrine  of  Antisthenes  was 
mainly  confined  to  morals ;  but,  even  in  this  portion 
of  philosophy,  it  is  exceedingly  meager  and  deficient, 
scarcely  furnishing  anything  beyond  a  general  defence 
of  the  olden  simplicity  and  moral  energy,  against  the 
luxurious  indulgence  and  effeminacy  of  later  times. 
Instead,  however,  of  being  duly  tempered  by  the  So- 
cratic  moderation,  Antisthenes  appears  to  have  been 
carried  to  excess  in  his  virtuous  zeal  against  the  luxury 
of  the  age  ;  unless  we  suppose,  what  may  perhaps  be 
true,  that  in  many  of  the  accounts  which  have  come 
down  to  us  respecting  him,  his  doctrine  is  painted  in 
somewhat  exaggerated  colours.  With  regard  to  his 
religious  tenets,  it  may  be  observed  that  Antisthenes, 
in  accordance  with  the  Socratic  doctrine,  maintained 
that,  in  the  universe,  all  is  regulated  by  a  divine  intel- 
ligence, from  design,  so  as  to  benefit  the  good  man, 
vho  is  the  friend  of  God.  For  the  sage  shall  poesoas 
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all  things.  This  doctrine  of  God,  therefore,  was  con- 
nected with  his  ethical  opinions,  by  indicating  the 
physical  conditions  of  a  happy  life.  It  led  him,  how- 
ever, to  deviate  from  Socrates,  and  to  declare  that,  in 
opposition  to  the  vulgar  polytheism,  there  is  but  one 
natural  God,  but  many  popular  deities  ;  that  God  can- 
not be  known  or  recognised  in  any  form  or  figure, 
Bince  he  is  like  to  nothing  on  earth.  Hence  undoubt- 
edly arose  his  allegorical  explanation  of  mythology, 
and  his  doubts  respecting  the  demoniac  intimations  of 
Socrates.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  the  gloomy 
cast  of  his  mind  and  the  moroseness  of  his  temper  in- 
creased to  such  a  degree,  as  to  render  him  troublesome 
to  his  friends,  and  an  object  of  ridicule  to  his  enemies. 
Antisthenes  wrote  many  books,  of  which  none  arc  ex- 
tant except  two  declamations  under  the  names  of 
Ajax  and  Ulysses.  These  were  published  in  the  col- 
lection of  ancient  orators  by  Aldus,  in  1513  ;  by  H. 
Stephens,  in  1575 ;  and  by  Canter,  as  an  appendix  to 
his  edition  of  Aristidcs,  printed  at  Basle  in  1566. — 
For  some  remarks  on  the  Cynic  sect,  tid.  the  article 
Diogenes.  (Enfield' m  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  1.  p. 
299,  seaq.  —  Rxtter's  Htst.  Anc.  Pktl.,  vol.  2,  p.  108, 
scqq.,  Oxford  trans.) 

Antisth's  Labeo,  a  distinguished  lawyer  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  who,  in  the  spirit  of  liberty,  fre- 
quently spoke  and  acted  with  great  freedom  against 
the  emperor.  According  to  most  commentators,  Hor- 
ace (Serm.,  1,  3,  82),  in  order  to  pay  his  court  to  the 
monarch,  salutes  Labco  with  the  appellation  of  mad 
(Labcone  insanior,  dec).  But  it  has  been  well  ob- 
served, in  opposition  to  this,  that,  whatever  respect  the 
poet  had  for  his  emperor,  we  never  find  that  he  treats 
the  patrons  of  liberty  with  outrage.  Nor  can  we  well 
imagine  that  he  would  dare  thus  cruelly  to  brand  a 
man  of  Labeo's  abilities,  riches,  power,  and  employ- 
ments in  the  state,  and  to  whom  Augustus  himself  had 
offered  the  consulship.  Bentlcy,  Wieland,  Wetzel, 
and  other  critics  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  this  in- 
dividual cannot  be  the  one  to  whom  Horace  alludes, 
but  that  he  refers  to  some  other  personage  of  the  day, 
whose  history  has  not  come  down  to  us.  Bentlcy  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  lxxlncno  for  Labcone  in  the 
text  of  Horace,  and  cites  Seneca  in  support  of  his  con- 
jecture (Prof.,  ad  lib  ,  5,  Controv),  according  to 
whom,  I^abienus  was  a  public  speaker  of  the  day,  so 
noted  for  the  freedom  of  his  tongue  as  to  have  received 
the  name  of  Rabicnus  in  derision.  Heindorff,  how- 
ever, thinks  that  Horace  may  here  actually  refer  to 
Antistius  I^ibeo,  not  for  the  reason  given  by  some  of 
the  commentators,  but  in  allusion  to  his  earlier  years, 
and  to  a  violent  and  impetuous  temperament  which 
he  may  have  at  that  time  possessed  (ad  Horat.,  I.  c.) 

Antitacrus,  a  chain  of  mountains,  running  from 
Armenia  through  Cappadocia  to  the  west  and  south- 
west. It  connects  itself  with  the  chain  of  Mount  Tau- 
rus, between  Cataonia  and  Lycaonia.  ( Vtd.  Taurus 
and  Parvadres. — Mannert,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p.  5.) 

Akticm,  a  city  of  Italy,  on  the  coast  of  I^atium, 
about  32  miles  below  Ostia.  According  to  Xenagoras, 
a  Greek  writer  quoted  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
(1,  73),  the  foundation  of  Antium  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
Anthias,  a  son  of  Circe.  Solinus  (c.  8)  attributes  it 
to  Ascanius.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  its  ori- 
gin, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Antium  was,  at  an 
early  period,  a  maritime  place  of  considerable  note, 
since  we  find  it  comprised  in  the  first  treaty  made  by 
Rome  with  Carthage  (Polyb.,  3,  22) ;  and  Strabo  re- 
marks (232)  that  complaints  were  made  to  the  Romans 
by  Alexander  and  Demetrius,  of  the  piracies  exercised 
by  the  Antiates,  in  conjunction  with  the  Tyrrhenians, 
on  their  subjects ;  intimating  that  it  was  done  with 
the  connivance  of  Rome.  Antium  appears  also  to 
have  been  the  most  considerable  city  of  the  Volsci ;  it 
was  to  this  place,  according  to  Plutarch,  that  Coriola- 
nus  retired  after  he  had  been  banished  from  his  coun- 
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try,  and  was  here  enabled  to  form  his  plans  of  ven- 
geance in  conjunction  with  the  Volscian  chief  Tullus 
Aufidius.  It  was  here,  too.  that,  after  his  failure,  he 
met  his  death  from  the  hands  of  his  discontented  al- 
lies.   Antiutn  «u  taken  for  the  first  time  by  the  con- 
sul T.  Quintius  Capitolinus,  A.U.C.  286,  and  the  year 
following  it  received  a  Roman  colony.    This  circum- 
stance, however,  did  not  .prevent  the  Antiates  from  re- 
volting frequentr*.  and  joining  in  the  Volscian  and 
l^atin  wars  (Lo\,6,  6. — Dion.  Hal.,  10,  21),  till  they 
were  finally  conquered  in  a  battle  near  the  river  As- 
tura,  with  many  Latin  confederates.    In  consequence 
of  this  defeat,  Antium  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors, 
when  most  of  its  ships  were  destroyed,  and  the  rest  re- 
moved to  Rome  by  Camillua.    The  beaks  of  the  former 
were  reserved  to  ornament  the  elevated  seat  in  the  Fo- 
rum of  that  city,  from  which  orators  addressed  the  peo- 
ple, and  which,  from  that  circumstance,  was  thenceforth 
designated  by  the  term  rostra.    {Lit.,  8,  14. — Flor., 
I,  II. — Pit*.,  34,  5.)    Antium  now  received  a  fresh 
apply  of  colonists,  to  whom  the  rights  of  Roman  cit- 
izens'were  granted    From  that  period  it  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  a  state  of  quiet  till  the  civil  wars  of  Ma- 
rias and  Sylla,  when  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
former.    But  it  rose  again  from  its  ruins  during  the 
empire,  and  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity 
and  splendour ;  since  Strabo  reports,  that  in  his  time 
it  was  the  favourite  resort  of  the  emperors  and  their 
court  (SrroA.,  232).  and  we  know  it  was  here  that  Au- 
gustas received  from  the  senate  the  title  of  Father  of 
his  Country.  (Suet  .  Aug.,  50.)   Antium  became  suc- 
cessively the  residence  of  Tiberius  and  Caligula ;  it  was 
also  the  birthplace  of  Nero  ( Suet.,  .Vrr.,  6),  who,  having 
recolonixed  h,  built  a  port  there,  and  bestowed  upon  it 
various  other  marks  othis  favour.   Hadrian  is  also  said 
to  have  been  particularly  fond  of  this  town.  (Philostrat., 
fit  Apoil.  Tyan,  8,  8.)    There  were  two  temples  of 
celebrity  at  Antium ;  one  sacred  to  Fortune,  the  other 
to  .Escuiapius.    (Horat.,  Od.,  I,  35,  1 .  —r  Martial, 
Ep  .  5.  1  —  Vol.  Max.,  I,  8.)    The  famous  Apollo 
Belvidere.  the  fighting  gladiator,  as  it  is  termed,  and 
many  other  statues  discovered  at  Antium,  attest  also 
its  former  magnificence.    The  site  of  the  ancient  city 
ts  lufficientty  marked  by  the  name  of  Porto  d'Anzo 
attached  to  its  ruins.    But  the  city  must  have  reached 
as  far  as  the  modem  town  of  Netluno,  which  derives 
is  name  probably  from  some  ancient  temple  dedicated 
to  Nfptune.    {Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  86, 
•ff  9  ) 

Avtohu  Ltx,  I.  was  enacted  by  Marc  Antony,  when 
consul.  A.U.C  708.  It  abrogated  the  lex  Atia,  and 
renewed  the  lex  Cornelia,  by  taking  away  from  the 
people  the  privilege  of  choosing  priests,  and  restoring 
it  to  the  college  of  priests,  to  which  it  originally  be- 
longed. (Cu.,  PkU.,  1,9  ) — II.  Another  by  the  same, 
A.C.C.  703.  It  ordained  that  a  new  decuria  of  judg- 
es should  be  added  to  the  two  former,  and  that  they 
should  be  chosen  from  the  centurions. — III.  Another 
by  the  same.  It  allowed  an  appeal  to  the  people,  to 
th»fe  who  were  condemned  de  majestate,  or  of  per- 
fidious measures  against  the  state.  Cicero  calls  this 
the  destruction  of  all  laws. — IY.  Another  by  the  same, 
daring  his  triumvirate.  It  made  it  a  capital  offence  to 
propose,  ever  after,  the  election  of  a  dictator,  and  for 
toy  person  to  accept  of  the  office.  (Appian,  de  Bell. 
CiT.,3) 

Airroxit,  I.  the  name  of  two  celebrated  Roman 
faanEss.  the  one  patrician,  the  other  plebeian.  They 
h*a  pretended  to  be  descendants  of  Hercules. — II.  A 
dangker  of  Marc  Antony,  by  Octavia.  She  married 
Domain*  -'Enobarbus,  and  was  mother  of  Nero  and 
two  daazhtera.  ( Tacit.,  Ann.,  4,  44.) — III.  A  daugh- 
ter of  Claudius  and  ^Elia  Petina.  She  was  of  the 
family  of  the  Tuberos'.  and  was  repudiated  for  her 
levity  Nero  wished  after  this  to  marry  her,  but,  on 
krr  refusal,  caused  her  to  bo  put  to  death.    {Suet.,  Vit. 


fiter.,  35 ) — IV.  A  daughter  of  Marc  Antony,  and  the 
wife  of  liruaus,  who  was  the  son  of  Livia  and  brother 
of  Tiberius.  She  became  mother  of  three  children, 
Germanicus,  Caligula's  father ;  Claudius  the  emperor ; 
and  Livia  Drusilla.  Her  husband  died  very  early,  and 
she  never  would  marry  again,  but  spent  her  time  in  the 
education  of  her  children.  Caligula  conferred  on  her 
the  same  honours  that  Tiberius  had  bestowed  upon 
Livia,  but  is  thought  to  have  cut  her  off  subsequently 
by  poison.  (Suet.,  Col.,  15  et  23.) — V.  (Turns)  a 
fortress  of  Jerusalem,  founded  by  Hyrcanus,  and  en- 
larged and  strengthened  by  Herod,  who  called  it  An- 
tonia,  in  honour  of  Marc  Antony.  It  stood  alono  on  a 
high  and  precipitous  rock,  at  the  northwest  angle  of 
the  temple.  1  he  whole  face  of  the  rock  was  fronted 
with  smooth  stone  for  ornament,  and  to  make  the  as- 
cent so  slippery  as  to  be  impracticable.  Round  the 
top  of  the  rock  there  was  first  a  low  wall,  rather  more 
than  five  feet  high.  The  fortress  itself  was  70  feet  in 
height ;  the  rock  on  which  it  stood,  90  feet.  It  had 
every  luxury  and  convenience  of  a  sumptuous  palace, 
or  even  of  a  city ;  spacious  halls,  courts,  and  baths. 
It  appeared  like  a  vast  square  tower,  with  four  other 
towers  at  the  corner :  three  of  them  between  80  and 
90  feet  high :  that  at  the  comer  next  to  the  temple, 
above  120.  This  famous  structure  was  taken  by  Ti- 
tus, and  its  fall  was  the  prelude  to  the  capture  of  the 
city  and  temple.  (Joseph.,  Bell.  Jud.,  5,  15. — Mil- 
man's  History  of  the  Jews,  vol.  3,  p.  21.) 

AntonTnub,  I.  Pius  (or  Titos  Aurblius  Fulvius 
Boiosids  ANTOMintrs),  was  born  at  Lanuvium  in  Italy, 
A.D.  86,  of  a  highly  respectable  family.  He  was  first 
made  proconsul  of  Asia,  then  governor  of  Italy,  and  in 
A.D.  120,  consul ;  in  all  which  employments  he  dis- 
played the  same  virtue  and  moderation  that  afterward 
distinguished  him  on  the  imperial  throne.  When  Ha- 
drian, after  the  death  of  Verus,  determined  upon  the 
adoption  of  Antoninus,  he  found  some  difficulty  in  per- 
suading him  to  accept  of  so  great  a  charge  as  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Roman  empire.  This  reluctance 
being  overcome,  his  adoption  was  declared  in  a  coun- 
cil of  senators ;  and  in  a  few  months  afterward  he  suc- 
ceeded by  the  death  of  his  benefactor,  who  had  caused 
him,  in  his  turn,  to  adopt  the  son  of  Verus,  then  seven 
years  of  age,  and  Marcus  Annius,  afterward  Aurclius, 
a  kinsman  to  Hadrian,  at  that  time  of  the  age  of  sev- 
enteen. The  tranquillity  enjoyed  by  the  Roman  em- 
pire under  the  sway  of  Antoninus  affords  few  topics 
for  history ;  and,  in  respect  to  the  emperor  himself,  his 
whole  reign  was  one  display  of  moderation,  talents, 
and  virtues.  The  few  disturbances  which  arose  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  empire  were  easily  subdued  by  his 
lieutenants ;  and  in  Britain,  the  boundaries  of  the  Ro- 
man province  were  extended  by  building  a  new  wall  to 
the  north  of  that  of  Hadrian,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Esk  to  that  of  the  Tweed.  On  the  whole,  the  reign 
of  Antoninus  was  uncommonly  pacific ;  and  he  was 
left  at  leisure  fully  to  protect  the  Roman  people  and 
advance  their  welfare.  Under  his  reign  the  race  of 
informers  was  altogether  abolished,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, condemnation  and  confiscation  were  propor- 
tionally rare.  Though  distinguished  for  economy  in 
the  distribution  of  the  public  revenues,  he  was  con- 
scious, at  the  same  time,  of  the  necessity  of  adequate- 
ly promoting  public  works  of  magnificence  and  utility  ; 
and  it  is  thought  that  Nismes,  whence  his  family  ori- 
ginally came,  was  indebted  to  him  for  the  amphithea- 
tre and  aqueduct,  the  remains  of  which  so  amply  tes- 
tify their  original  grandeur.  His  new  decrees  were 
all  distinguished  for  their  morality  and  equity ;  and  if 
his  rescript  in  favour  of  the  Christians,  addressed  to 
the  people  of  Asia  Minor,  be  authentic  (and  there  is 
much  argument  in  its  favour),  no  better  proof  of  his 
philosophy  and  justice,  on  the  great  point  of  religious 
toleration,  can  well  bo  afforded.  The  high  reputation 
acquired  by  Antoninus  for  virtue  and  wisdom  gave 
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him  great  influence,  even  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
Roman  empire ;  and  neighbouring  monarch*  sponta- 
neously made  him  the  arbiter  of  their  differences. 
His  private  life  was  frugal  and  modest,  and  in  his 
mode  of  living  and  conversing  be  adopted  that  air  of 
equality  and  of  popular  manners  which,  in  men  of 
high  station,  is  at  once  so  rare  and  attractive.  Too 
much  indulgence  to  an  unworthy  wife  (Faustina)  is 
the  only  weakness  attributed  to  him,  unless  we  include 
a  small  share  of  ridicule  thrown  upon  bis  minute  ex- 
actness by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  its  value  in  com- 
plicated business.  He  died  A.D.  161,  aged  seventy- 
three,  having  previously  married  Marcus  Aurelius  to 
his  daughter  Faustina,  and  associated  him  with  him- 
self in  the  cares  of  government.  His  ashes  were  de- 
posited in  the  tomb  of  Hadrian,  and  his  death  was  la- 
mented throughout  the  empire  as  a  public  calamity. 
The  sculptured  pillar  erected  by  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
the  senate  to  his  memory,  under  the  name  of  the  An- 
tonine  column,  is  still  one  of  the  principal  ornaments 
of  llome.  (Gorton's  Bwgr.  Dictn  vol.  4,  p.  87,  tcqq.) 
— II.  Marcus  Annivs  Aurklius,  was  born  at  Rome 
A.D.  121.  Upon  the  death  of  Ccionius  Cominodus, 
the  Emperor  Hadrian  turned  his  attention  towards 
Marcus  Aurelius ;  but  he  being  then  too  young  for  an 
early  assumption  of  the  cares  of  empire,  Hadrian 
adopted  Antoninus  Pius,  on  condition  that  he  in  his 
turn  should  adopt  Marcus  Aurelius.  His  father  dying 
early,  the  care  of  his  education  devolved  on  his  pater- 
nal grandfather,  Annius  Verus,  who  caused  him  to  re- 
ceive a  general  education ;  but  philosophy  so  early  be- 
came the  object  of  his  ambition,  that  he  assumed  the 
philosophic  mantle  when  only  twelve  years  old.  The 
species  of  philosophy  to  which  he  attached  himself 
was  the  stoic,  as  being  most  connected  with  morals 
and  the  conduct  of  lite ;  and  such  was  the  natural 
sweetness  of  his  temper,  that  he  exhibited  none  of  the 
pride  which  sometimes  attended  the  artificial  eleva- 
tion of  the  stoic  character.  This  was  the  more  re- 
markable, as  all  the  honour  and  power  that  Antoninus 
could  bestow  upon  him  became  his  own  at  an  early 
period,  since  he  was  practically  associated  with  him 
in  the  administration  of  the  empire  for  many  years. 
On  his  formal  accession  to  the  sovereignty,  his  first 
act  was  of  a  kind  which  at  once  proved  nis  great  dis- 
interestedness, for  he  immediately  took  Lucius  Verus 
as  his  colleague,  who  had  indeed  been  associated  with 
him  by  adoption,  but  who,  owing  to  his  defects  and 
vices,  had  been  excluded  by  Antoninus  from  the  suc- 
cession, which,  at  his  instigation,  the  senate  had  con- 
fined to  Marcus  Aurelius  alone.  Notwithstanding 
their  dissimilarity  of  character,  the  two  emperors  reign- 
ed conjointly  without  any  disagreement  Verus  took 
the  nominal  guidance  of  the  war  against  the  Parthians, 
which  was  successfully  carried  on  by  the  lieutenants 
under  him,  and,  during  the  campaign,  married  Lucilla, 
the  daughter  of  his  colleague.  The  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  was  more  eventful  than  that  of  Antoninus. 
Before  the  termination  of  the  Parthian  war,  the  Mar- 
comanni  and  other  German  tribes  began  those  disturb- 
ances which  more  or  less  annoyed  him  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  Against  these  foes,  after  the  termination  of 
hostilities  with  Partbia,  the  two  emperors  marched ; 
but  what  was  effected  during  three  years'  war  and  nc- 

fotiation.  until  the  death  of  Verus,  is  little  known, 
he  sudden  decease  of  that  unsuitable  colleague,  by  an 
apoplexy,  restored  to  Marcus  Aurelius  the  sole  domin- 
ion ;  and  for  the  next  five  years  he  carried  on  the  Pan- 
nonian  war  in  person,  without  ever  returning  to  Rome. 
During  these  fatiguing  campaigns  he  endured  all  the 
hardships  incident  to  a  rigorous  climate  and  a  military 
life,  with  a  patience  and  serenity  which  did  the  high- 
est honour  to  his  philosophy.  Few  of  the  particular 
actions  of  this  tedious  warfare  have  been  fully  descri- 
bed ;  although,  owing  to  conflicting  religious  zeal,  one 
of  them  has  been  exceedingly  celebrated.   This  was 


the  deliverance  of  the  emperor  and  his  army  from  im- 
minent danger,  by  a  victory  over  the  Quadi,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  extraordinary  storm  of  rain,  hail,  and 
lightning,  which  disconcerted  the  barbarians,  and  was, 
by  the  conquerors,  regarded  as  miraculous.    The  em- 
peror and  the  Romans  attributed  the  timely  event  to 
Jupiter  Tonans  ;  but  the  Christians  affirmed  that  God 
granted  this  favour  on  the  supplications  of  the  Chris- 
tian soldiers  in  the  Roman  army,  who  are  said  to  have 
composed  the  twelfth  or  Mcletine  legion ;  and,  as  a 
mark  of  distinction,  we  are  informed  by  Eusebius  that 
tbey  received  from  an  emperor  who  persecuted  Chris- 
tianity the  title  of  the  "  Thundering  Legion  "  Yet 
this  account,  not  of  a  fact,  but  of  the  cause  of  one,  and 
that  of  such  a  nature  as  no  human  testimony  can  ever 
determine,  was  made  the  subject  of  a  controversy,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  between  Moyle  and 
the  eccentric  Whist  on,  the  latter  of  whom  elaborately 
supported  the  genuineness  of  the  miracle.    The  date 
of  this  event  is  fixed  by  Tillcmont  in  A  D.  174.  The 
general  issue  of  the  war  was,  that  the  barbarians  were 
repressed,  but  admitted  to  settle  in  the  territories  of 
the  empire  as  colonists ;  and  a  complete  subjugation 
of  the  Marcomanni  might  have  followed,  had  not  the 
rmpcror  been  called  on* by  the  conspiracy  of  Avidius 
Cassius,  who  assumed  the  purple  in  Syria.  This 
usurper  was  quickly  destroyed  by  a  conspiracy  among 
his  own  officers ;  and  the  clemency  shown  by  the  cm* 
peror  to  his  family  was  most  exemplary.    After  th© 
suppression  of  this  revolt,  be  made  a  progress  through 
the  East,  in  which  journey  he  lost  his  wife  Faustina, 
daughter  of  Antoninus  Pius,  a  woman  as  dissolute  a* 
she  was  beautiful,  but  whose  irregularities  he  nevet 
seems  to  have  noticed  ;  a  blindness  or  insensibility  that 
has  made  him  the  theme  of  frequent  ridicule.  While, 
on  this  tour  be  visited  Athens,  added  greatly  to  its 
privileges,  and,  like  Hadrian,  was  initiated  in  the 
Eleusinian  Mysteries.    His  return  to  Rome  did  not 
take  place  until  after  an  absence  of  eight  years,  and 
his  reception  was  in  the  highest  degree  popular  and 
splendid.    After  remaining  in  the  capital  for  nearly 
two  years,  and  effecting  several  popular  reforms,  ho 
was  once  more  called  away  by  the  necessity  of  check- 
ing the  Marcomanni,  and  was  again  successful,  but 
fell  ill,  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  at  Vindobona, 
now  Vienna.    His  illness  arose  from  a  pestilential  dis- 
ease which  prevailed  in  the  army  ;  and  it  cut  him  off 
in  the  59th  year  of  his  age,  and  19th  of  his  reign. 
His  death  occasioned  universal  mourning  throughout 
the  empire.    Without  waiting  for  the  usual  decree  on 
the  occasion,  the  Roman  senate  and  people  voted  him 
a  god  by  acclamation  ;  and  his  image  was  long  after- 
ward regarded  with  peculiar  veneration.    Marcus  Au- 
relius, however,  was  no  friend  to  the  Christians,  who 
were  persecuted  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  ; 
an  anomaly  in  a  character  so  universally  merciful  and 
clement,  that  may  be  attributed  to  an  excess  of  pa- 
gan devotion  on  his  part,  and  still  more  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sophists  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  In 
all  other  points  of  policy  and  conduct  he  was  one  of 
the  most  excellent  princes  on  record,  both  in  respect 
to  the  salutary  regulations  he  adopted  and  the  temper 
with  which  he  carried  them  into  practice.  Compared 
with  Trajan  or  Antoninus  Pius,  he  possibly  fell  short 
of  the  manly  sense  of  the  one,  and  the  simple  and  un- 
ostentatious virtue  of  the  other ;  philosophy  or  scholar- 
ship on  a  throne  always  more  or  less  assuming  the  ap- 
pearance of  pedantry.    The  emperor  was  also  himself 
a  writer,  and  his  "Meditations."  composed  in  the 
Greek  language,  have  descended  to  posterity.  They 
arc  a  collection  of  maxims  and  thoughts  in  the  spirit 
of  the  stoic  philosophy,  which,  without  much  connex- 
ion or  skill  in  composition,  breathe  the  purest  senti- 
ments of  piety  and  benevolence.    Marcus  Aurelius 
left  one  son,  the  brutal  Commodus,  and  three  daugh- 
ters.  Among  the  weaknesses  of  this  good  emperor, 
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his  too  great  consideration  for  his  son  is  deemed  one 
of  the  mart  striking  ;  for  although  he  was  unremit- 
ting in  his  endeavours  to  reclaim  him,  they  were  ac- 
companied by  much  erroneous  indulgence,  and  espe- 
cially by  an  early  and  ill-judged  elevation  to  titles  and 
hooours,  which  uniformly  operate  injuriously  upon  a 
hose  and  dissolute  character.    The  best  edition  of  the 
Meditations  of  Antoninus  is  that  of  Gatakcr,  Cantab., 
1*52,  4to.    {Gorton's  Biogr.  Diet.,  vol.  1,  p.  88  )  — 
111  Bassianue  Caracalla.    Vid.  Caracalla— IV.  Two 
works  have  come  down  to  us,  styled  Itinerana  Anto- 
wit,  which  may  be  compared  to  our  modem  books  of 
route*    They  give  merely  the  distances  between 
places,  unaccompanied  by  any  geographical  remarks. 
Orw  gives  the  routes  by  land,  the  other  those  by  sea. 
They  haTe  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  produc- 
tions of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurclius,  while  others 
assign  them  to  a  geographical  writer  named  Antoni- 
nus, whose  age  is  unknown.    Both  these  opinions  are 
evidently  incorrect.    It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the 
works  in  question  were  originally  compiled  in  the  cab- 
inet of  some  one  of  the  Roman  emperors,  perhaps  that 
of  Augustus,  and  were  enlarged  by  various  additions 
made  during  successive  reigns,  according  as  new 
routes  or  stations  were  established.     Some  critics, 
however,  dissatisfied  with  this  mode  of  solving  the 
question,  have  sought  for  an  ancient  writer,  occupied 
with  pursuits  of  an  analogous  nature,  to  whom  the  au- 
thorship of  these  works  might  be  assigned.  They 
find  two ;  and  their  suffrages,  consequently,  arc  divi- 
ded between  them.    The  first  of  these  is  Julius  Hono- 
riu*.  a  contemporary  of  Julius  Cesar's,  of  whose  pro- 
ductions we  have  a  few  leaves  remaining,  entitled, 
"Excerpt*,  «a<e  ad  Cosmofrrapkiam  pertinent."  The 
other  writer  is  a  certain  ^Ethicus,  surnamed  later,  a 
Christian  of  the  fourth  century,  to  whom  is  attributed 
a  work  called  "  Cosnxographia,"  which  still  cxistB. 
Mannert  declares  himself  unconditionally  in  favour  of 
.Ethicus.    (fntrod.  ad  Tab.  Peut.,  p.  8,  senq.)  Wes- 
xlin%  is  undecided.    The  best  edition  of  the  Itinera- 
ries is  that  of  Wesacling,  Amst.,  1735,  4to.  (Scholl, 
Hist.  Lit  Rom,  vol.  3,  p  258,  seqq.)  —  V.  Liberalis, 
a  mythological  writer,  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the 
age  of  the  Antonines,  and  to  have  been  a  freed  man  of 
one  of  them.    He  has  left  us  a  work  entitled  Mr ra- 
fttpowtf/Mv  "Zwayuyrj,  "A  Collection  of  Metamor- 
phoses." in  forty-one  chapters  ;  a  production  of  con- 
tulerable  interest,  from  the  fragments  of  ancient  poets 
contained  in  it.    An  idea  of  the  nature  of  tho  work 
may  perhaps  be  formed  from  the  following  titles  of 
some  of  the  chapters  :   Cusylla,  the  Melcagrides, 
CrazaUus,  Lamia,  the  Emat  hides,  and  many  others 
drawn  from  the  Hetcrtzumena  of  Nicandcr ;  Hierax, 
&%yptus,  Anthus,  Aedon,  dec,  from  the  Ornithogo- 
mta  of  Bceus ;  Cltms  from  Simmias  ;  Baltus  from  the 
Eoea  of  Hesiod ;  Metioeha  and  Menippa  from  Corin- 
na,  dec.    There  exists  but  a  single  MS.  of  Antoninus 
Liberalis,  which,  after  various  migrations,  has  returned 
to  the  library  of  Heidelberg.    It  has  been  decried  by 
Bast,  in  his  Critical  Epistle.    The  best  edition  of  this 
writer  is  that  of  Verheyk,  Lufd.  Bat.,  1774,  8vo.  It 
does  not.  however,  supply  all  the  wants  of  the  scholar ; 
and  some  future  editor,  by  ascending  to  tho  sources 
whence  Antonius  drew  his  materials,  and  taking  for 
bis  model  the  labour  bestowed  l>y  Hcync  and  Clavier 
an  Apollodorns,  m,iy  have  it  in  his  power  to  supply  us 
with  an  cditio  optima.    (SchoU,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  5, 
p.  44) 

ArroxixoroLis,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  placed  by 
D"AnvUle  on  the  northern  confines  of  the  country,  but 
more  correctly,  by  Mannert,  in  the  vicinity,  and  to  the 
northeast,  of  Charre  and  Edessa.  {Mannert,  Geogr., 
voi  5.  p.  304.)  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
by  Severus  or  Caracalla,  and  named  after  the  emperor 
Antoninus.  It  was  subsequently  called  Constantia, 
from  Constantino,  who  enlarged  and  strengthened  it. 
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Mannert  supposes  it  to  be  the  same  with  the  ruined 
citv  of  Uran  Schar,  mentioned  by  Niebuhr  (vol.  2,  p. 
390). 

Axtoxr-s,  I.  M.  Antonius  Gnipho,  a  native  of  Gaul, 
instructed  in  Greek  literature  at  Alexandrea,  where  he 
was  educated,  and  in  Latin  literature  at  Home.  He 
first  gave  instruction  in  grammar  at  this  latter  city, 
in  the  paternal  mansion  of  Julius  Cesar,  who  was 
then  very  young.  Afterward  he  opened  a  school  at 
his  own  residence,  where  he  also  professed  rhetoric. 
Cicero  attended  his  lectures  when  pretor.  Gnipho 
left  a  work  on  the  Latin  tongue,  in  two  volumes.  Ac- 
cording to  Suetonius  {de  Illustr.  Gramm.,  7),  he  never 
stipulated  with  his  pupils  for  any  fixed  compensation, 
and  hence  obtained  the  more  from  their  liberality. 
The  same  writer  informs  us  that  he  did  not  live  be- 
yond his  50th  year. — II.  Marcus  Antonius,  a  Roman 
orator,  and  tho  most  truly  illustrious  of  the  Antonian 
family,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury of  Rome.  After  rising  successively  through  the 
various  offices  of  the  commonwealth,  he  was  made 
consul  in  the  year  of  the  city  655,  and  then  governor 
of  Cilicia,  in  quality  of  proconsul,  where  he  performed 
so  many  valorous  exploits  that  a  public  triumph  was 
decreed  to  him.  In  order  to  improve  his  talent  for 
eloquence,  he  became  a  scholar  to  the  most  able  men 
in  Rhodes  and  Athens.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
orators  among  the  Romans ;  and,  according  to  Cicero, 
who  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  was  a  contemporary, 
it  was  owing  to  him  that  Rome  became  a  rival  in  elo- 
quence to  Greece.  The  same  great  authority  hat 
given  us  the  character  of  his  oratory,  from  which  it 
appears  that  earnestness,  acuteness,  copiousness,  and 
variety  formed  his  distinguishing  qualities  ;  and  that 
he  excelled  as  much  in  action  as  in  language.  By 
his  worth  and  abilities  he  had  rendered  himself  dear  to 
the  most  illustrious  characters  of  Rome,  when  he  fell 
a  sacrifice  in  the  midst  of  the  bloody  confusion  excited 
by  Marius  and  Cinna.  Taking  refuge  at  the  house  of 
a  friend  from  their  relentless  proscription,  he  was  ac- 
cidentally discovered  and  betrayed  to  Marius,  who  im- 
mediately sent  an  officer,  with  a  band  of  soldiers,  to 
bring  him  the  orator's  head.  It  was  brought  accord- 
ingly ;  and  that  sanguinary  leader,  after  making  it  the 
subject  of  his  brutal  ridicule,'  ordered  it  to  be  stuck 
upon  a  pole  before  the  rostra,  and,  on  the  whole,  treat- 
ed it  as  Marc  Antony,  the  worthless  grandson  of  An- 
tonius, treated  the  head  of  Cicero.  This  event  oc- 
curred B.C.  87.  He  left  two  sons,  Marcus,  surnamed 
Crcticus,  and  Cuius,  both  of  whom  discredited  their 
parentage.  {Cic.,  de  Oral.,  1,  24. — Id.  tbid.,  2,  1. — 
Gortons  Btacr.  Diet.,  vol.  1,  p.  90.  —  Erncsti,  Clav. 
Cic.  Index  Hist.,  s  v.) — III.  Marcus,  surnamed  Cret- 
icuB,  elder  son  of  the  orator.  He  was  guilty,  while 
pretor,  of  great  extortion  in  Sicily  and  other  quarters, 
having  received  the  same  commission  which  Pompcy 
afterward  obtained,  for  importing  com  and  extermina- 
ting the  pirates.  He  afterward  invaded  Crete,  without 
any  declaration  of  war,  but  wae  deservedly  and  shame- 
fully defeated,  whence  he  obtained,  in  derision,  the 
surname  of  Crcticus — IV.  Caius,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  son  of  the  orator.  He  bore  arms  under 
Sylla,  in  the  war  against  Mithradates,  and  raised  such 
disturbances  in  Greece,  that  for  this  and  other  mal- 
practices he  was  afterward  expelled  from  the  senate 
by  tho  censors.  Obtaining,  however,  the  consulship 
with  Cicero,  at  a  subsequent  period,  through  the  aid 
of  Crassus  and  Cesar,  he  was  appointed  to  head  the 
forces  sent  against  Catiline.  A  pretended  attack  of 
the  gout,  however,  caused  him  to  confide  tho  army  of 
the  republic  on  the  day  of  battle,  to  his  lieutenant 
Petreius.  He  was  afraid,  it  seems,  of  meeting  Cati- 
line, with  whom  he  had  at  first  been  concerned  in  the 
conspiracy,  lest  the  latter  might  taunt  him  with  un- 
pleasing  reminiscences.  He  received,  as  proconsul, 
the  province  of  Macedonia,  by  yielding  which  unto 
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him.  Cicero  had  induced  him  to  prove  faithful  to  the 
state  ;  but  he  governed  it  with  such  extortion  and  vio- 
letiec,  that  he  was  tried,  convicted,  and  tent  into  ban- 
ishment. —  V.  Marcus,  son  of  Antonius  Creticus, 
grandson  of  the  orator,  and  well  known  by  the  histori- 
cal title  of  the  Tnumtir.  Losing  his  father  when 
young,  he  led  a  very  dissipated  and  extravagant  life, 
and  wasted  his  whole  patrimony  before  he  bad  assu- 
med the  manly  gown.  He  afterward  went  abroad  to 
learn  the  art  of  war  under  Gabinius,  who  gave  him  the 
command  of  h'u  cavalry  in  Syria,  where  ho  signalized 
his  courage  and  ability  in  the  restoration  of  Ptolemy, 
king  of  Egypt.  He  also  distinguished  himself  on  oth- 
er occasions,  and  obtained  high  reputation  as  a  com- 
mander. From  Egypt  he  proceeded  to  Gaul,  where 
he  remained  some  time  with  Cesar,  and  the  latter  hav- 
ing furnished  him  with  money  and  credit,  he  returned 
upon  this  to  Rome,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  first 
the  questorship,  and  afterward  the  office  of  tribune. 
In  this  latter  office  he  was  very  active  for  Cesar,  but 
finding  the  senate  exasperated  against  this  commander, 
he  pretended  to  be  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  and 
fled  in  disguise  to  Cesar's  camp.  Cesar,  upon  this, 
marched  immediately  into  Italy,  the  flight  of  the  trib- 
unes giving  him  a  plausible  pretext  for  commencing 
operations.  Cesar,  having  made  himself  master  of 
Rome,  gave  Antony  the  government  of  Italy.  During 
the  civil  contest,  the  latter  proved  himself  on  several 
occasions  a  most  valuable  auxiliary,  and,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Pharsalia,  was  appointed  by  Cesar  his  master  of 
the  horse.  After  the  death  of  Cesar  Antony  deliv- 
ered a  very  powerful  address  over  his  corpse  in  the 
forum,  and  inflamed  to  such  a  degree  the  soldiers  and 
populace,  that  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  compelled  to 
depart  from  the  city.  Antony  now  soon  became  pow- 
erful, and  began  to  tread  in  Cesar's  footsteps,  and 
govern  with  absolute  sway.  The  arrival  of  Octavius 
at  Rome  thwarted,  hovrevcr.  his  ambitious  views. 
The  latter  soon  raised  a  formidable  party  in  the  sen- 
ate, and  was  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  Cicero 
to  his  cause.  Violent  quarrels  then  ensued  between 
Octavius  and  Antony.  Endeavours  were  made  to  rec- 
oncile them,  but  in  vain.  Antony,  in  order  to  have 
a  pretence  of  sending  for  the  legions  from  Macedonia, 
prevailed  on  the  people  to  grant  him  the  government 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  the  senate  had  before  con- 
ferred on  Dccimus  Drutus,  one  of  the  conspirators 
against  Cesar.  Matters  soon  came  to  an  open  rup- 
ture. Octavius  offered  his  aid  to  the  senate,  who  ac- 
cepted it,  and  passed  a  decree,  approving  of  his  con- 
duct and  that  of  Brutus,  who,  at  the  head  of  three  le- 
gions, was  preparing  to  oppose  Antony,  then  on  his 
march  to  seize  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Brutus,  not  being 
strong  enough  to  keep  the  field  againrt  Antony,  shut 
himself  up  in  Mutina,  where  his  opponent  besieged 
him.  The  senate  declared  Antony  an  enemy  to  his 
country.  The  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa  took  the 
field  against  him  along  with  Octavius,  and  advanced 
to  Mutina  in  order  to  raise  the  siege.  In  the  first  en- 
gagement, Antony  had  the  advantage,  and  Pansa  was 
mortally  wounded,  but  he  was  defeated  the  same  day 
by  Hirtius  as  he  was  returning  to  his  camp.  In  a 
subsequent  engagement,  Antony  was  again  vanquish- 
ed, his  lines  were  forced,  and  Octavius  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  distinguishing  himself,  Hirtius  being  slain  in 
the  action,  and  the  whole  command  devolving  upon  the 
former.  Antony,  after  this  check,  abandoned  the  siege 
of  Mutina,  and  crossed  the  Alps,  in  hopes  of  receiving 
succours  from  his  friends.  This  was  all  that  Octavius 
wanted  ;  his  intent  was  to  humble  Antony,  not  to  de- 
stroy him,  foreseeing  plainly  that  the  republican  party 
woutd  be  uppermost,  and  his  own  ruin  must  soon  en- 
sue. A  reconciliation  was  soon  effected  between  him 
and  Antony,  who  had  already  gained  an  accession  of 
strength  by  the  junction  of  lepidus.  These  three 
leaders  had  an  interview  near  Bononia.  in  a  small 
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island  of  the  river  Rhenus,  where  they  came  to  an 
agreement  to  divide  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
and  the  supreme  authority,  among  themselves  for  five 
years,  under  the  name  of  triumvirs,  and  as  reformers 
of  the  republic  with  consular  power.    Thus  was  form- 
ed the  second  triumvirate.    The  most  horrid  part  of 
the  transaction  was  the  cold-blooded  proscription  of 
many  of  their  friends  and  relatives,  and  Cicero's  head 
was  given  in  exchange  by  Octavius  for  Antony'B  un- 
cle and  for  the  uncle  of  Lepidus.    Octavius  and  Anto- 
ny then  passed  into  Macedonia,  and  defeated  Brutus 
and  Cassius  at  Philippi.    After  this,  the  latter  passed 
over  to  the  eastern  provinces,  where  he  lived  for  a 
time  in  great  dissipation  and  luxury  with  the  famous 
Cleopatra,  at  Alexandrea.    Upon  the  death  of  his 
wife  Fulvia,  he  became  reconciled  to  Octavius,  against 
whom  Fulvia  had  raised  an  army  in  Italy,  for  the  pur- 
pose, it  is  supposed,  of  drawing  her  husband  away 
from  Cleopatra,  and  inducing  him  to  come  to  the  lat- 
ter country.    Octavius  gave  Antony  Iub  sister  Octa- 
via  in  marriage,  and  a  new  division  was  made  of  the 
empire.    Octavius  had  Dalmatia,  Italy,  the  two  Gauls, 
Spain,  and  Sardinia ;  Antony  ail  the  provinces  east  of 
Codropolis  in  Illyricum,  as  far  as  the  Euphrates; 
while  Lepidus  received  Africa.    On  returning  to  the 
east,  Antony  became  once  more  enslaved  by  the 
charms  of  Cleopatra.    An  unsuccessful  expedition 
against  the  Parthians  ensued,  and  at  last  the  repudia- 
tion of  Octavia  involved  him  in  a  new  war  with  Octa- 
vius.   The  battle  of  Actium  put  an  end  to  this  con- 
test and  to  all  the  hopes  of  Antony.    It  was  fought  at 
sea,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Antony's  best  officers, 
and  chiefly  through  the  persuasion  01  Cleopatra,  who 
was  proud  of  her  naval  force.    She  abandoned  him  in 
the  midst  of  the  fight  with  her  fifty  galleys,  and  took  to 
flight.    This  drew  Antony  from  the  battle  and  ruined 
his  cause.    Besieged,  after  this,  in  Alexandrea,  by  the 
conqueror,  abandoned, by  all  his  followers,  and  betray- 
ed, as  he  thought,  even  by  Cleopatra  herself,  he  fell  by 
his  own  hand,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age,  B.C.  30. 
The  peculiar  events  connected  with  the  life  of  Marc 
Antony  have  given  him  a  celebrity  which  one  would 
never  have  expected  from  his  character.    Gifted  with 
some  brilliant  qualities,  he  possessed  neither  sufficient 
genius  nor  sufficient  strength  of  soul  to  entitle  him  to 
be  ranked  among  great  men.    Neither  can  he  be  rank- 
ed among  men  of  worth,  since  he  was  always  without 
principle,  immoderately  attached  to  pleasure,  and  often 
cruel.    And  yet  few  men  had  more  devoted  friends 
and  partisans,  for  many  of  his  actions  announced  a 
generosity  of  disposition  far  preferable  to  the  cautious 
prudence  and  cold  policy  of  his  rival  Octavius.  (Phtl., 
VH.  Ant.)  —  VI.  lulus,  a  son  of  Marc  Antony  and 
Fulvia.    He  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  Augustus, 
and  received  from  him  his  sister's  daughter  in  mar- 
riage.   After  having  filled,  however,  some  of  the  most 
important  offices  in  the  state,  he  engaged  in  an  intrigue 
with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor,  and  was  put 
to  death  by  order  of  the  latter.    According  to  Velletus 
Paterculus  (2,  100),  he  fell  by  his  own  hand.  It 
would  appear  that  he  had  formed  a  plot,  along  with  the 
notorious  female  just  mentioned,  against  the  life  of 
Augustus.    (Compare  Ltp*  ,  ad  Tactf.,  Ann.,  1,  10.) 
Acron  informs  ub,  in  his  scholia  to  Horace  (0tf\,  4, 2, 
33).  that  Antonius  had  distinguished  himself  by  an  epic 


poem,  in  twelve  books,  entitled  1) 
Caius,  a  brother  of  Marc  Antony.  Having  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Brutus,  his  life  was  spared  until  that 
commander  heard  of  Cicero's  end,  when  be  was  put  to 
death  on  the  principle  of  retaliation.  (Consult  Ernetti, 
Clar  Ctc.  $.  r.)  —  Lucius,  another  brother  of  Marc 
Antony,  who  was  consul  AD  C.  713.  Having  quar- 
relled with  Octavius  during  his  continuance  in  this  of- 
fice, he  was  besieged  in  Perusia,  and  compelled  to  sur- 
render. The  conqueror  spared  his  life,  and  he  passed 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  obscurity.    {Veil  Petcrc,  % 
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74.)  -IX.  Felix,  a  frecdman  of  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
appointed  governor  of  Judea.  (Fid.  Felix.)  —  X. 
Musa,  a  celebrated  physician  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
(Kid.  Mnsa.)  —  XI.  Primus,  a  Roman  commander 
whose  efforts  were  very  influential  in  gaining  the 
crown  for  Vespasian.  He  was  also  an  able  public 
speaker,  and  had  a  turn  likewise  for  poetic  composi- 
tion, luring  written  numerous  epigrams.  He  was  a 
friend  of  the  poet  Martial.  (Toe.,  Ann.,  14, 40—  Id., 
Hi*..  11.86.) 

AvreaToss,  a  painter,  who  flourished  according  to 
Puny  (35.  10),  about  Olympiad  110.  (SUltg,  Diet. 
Art  ,  i.  r  ) 

Axf bis.  an  Egyptian  deity,  the  offspring  of  Osiris, 
andof  Nephthys  the  sister  and  spouse  of  Typhon.  He 
inherited  all  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  his  father, 
but  povsf*$ed  the  nature  of  the  dog,  and  had  also  the 
head  of  thai  animal.  He  accompanied  Isis  in  her 
search  after  the  remains  of  Osiris.  Jablonski  (Pantk. 
£efpt,  p.  19)  derives  the  name  from  the  Coptic 
AW,  "  gold."  In  this  he  is  opposed  by  Champollion 
(Preas.  p.  101,  seqq.),  who  denies  also  the  propriety 
of  confounding  Annbis  with  Hermes.  Plutarch  says 
(It  It  et  Os.,  p.  368  et  380),  that  some  of  the 
Egyptian  writers  understood  by  Anubis  the  horizontal 
circle  which  divides  the  invisible  from  the  visible  part 
of  the  world.  Other  writers  tell  us  that  Anubis  pre- 
sided at  the  two  solstitial  points,  and  that  two  doge 
(or,  rather,  two  jackals),  living  images  of  this  god, 
were  sapposed  to  guard  the  tropics  along  which  the 
■un  rites  towards  the  north  or  descends  towards  the 
south  If  this  be  correct,  we  must  suppose  two  dei- 
ties, an  Anubis,  properly  so  called,  the  guardian  of  the 
lower  hemisphere  and  of  the  darker  portion  of  the  year, 
and  an  Hermunubu,ihe  guardian  of  the  luminous  por- 
tion and  of the  upper  hemisphere.  On  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  Annbis.  however,  and  particularly  on  his  non- 
iiknttty  with  Thoth  and  Sirius,  consult  the  learned 
annotations  of  Gtagnuutt  to  Creuter's  Symbotik  (vol. 
2,  pt  2,  p.  851.  seqq  ). 

Ajtzuk,  the  Volscian  name  of  Terracina.  -{Vid. 
Terracina.)    La  Cerda  and  others  contend  for  the 
Greek  derivation  of  the  name,  which  makes  Ju- 
piter ifvpof,  or  "the  beard  less."  to  have  been  wor- 
ihippcd  here  ,  and  they  maintain  that,  in  conformity 
with  this,  the  name  of  the  place  should  be  written 
Antr,  as  it  is  found  on  some  old  coins.    Heyne,  how- 
em.  suppose*  tho  letter  n  to  have  been  sometimes 
omitted,  in  consequence  of  its  slight  sound.  {Heyne, 
irg^  £n.,  9,  799,  tit  Var.  Lett.) 
Axrri.  a  poetess  of  Tegea,  who  flourished  about 
300  B.C.   She  exercised  the  calling  of  Xpnofioiroio?, 
"maker  of  oraclee,"  that  is  to  say,  she  versified  the 
oracles  of  *£sculapius  at  Epidaurus.    We  have  only 
a  few  remains  of  her  productions,  namely,  twenty  epi- 
gram*, remarkable  for  their  great  simplicity.  (Sckbll, 
Hut  La.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  70.) 

Axfrrs,  an  Athenian  demagogue,  who,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mehtua  and  Lycon,  preferred  the  charges 
against  Socrates  which  occasioned  that  philosopher's 
condemnation  and  death.  After  the  sentence  had 
hwn  inflicted  on  Socrates,  the  fickle  populace  repent- 
ed of  what  had  been  done ;  Mclitus  was  condemned 
to  death,  and  Anytus,  to  escape  a  similar  fate,  went 
into  exile,    (^fi/taa,  V.  H  .  2,  13.) 

Aow,  a  son  of  Neptune,  who  first  collected  together 
into  cities,  as  is  said,  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  Eu- 
bwa  and  Bosotia.  Hence  the  name  Aonians  given  to 
thr  earlier  inhabitants  of  Bosotia.    (  Vid.  Aones.) 

Ad*  as.  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Bopotia.  They, 
jointly  with  the  Hyantes,  succeeded  the  Ectenes.  On 
the  arrival  of  Cadmus,  the  Hyantes  took  up  arms  to 
oppose  him,  but  were  routed,  and  left  the  country  on 
the  ensuinjr.  night.    The  Aones,  however,  submitted, 

with  the  Phoenicians.  The 
,  from  Mount  Helicon  in  Ba- 
ll 


otia.  (Pausan.,  9,  5.  —  Oetd,  Met.,  3,  7,  10,  13.  -> 
Virg.,0.,  3,  11.) 

Aonije.,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  Muses,  from 
Mount  Helicon  in  Bccotia,  the  earlier  name  of  this 
country  having  been  Aonia. 

Aobnos,  or  Aornis,  a  lofty  rock  in  India,  taken 
by  Alexander.  It  was  situate  on  the  Suastas,  or  Su- 
ral. The  Macedonians  gave  it  the  name  of  Aornos 
(uopvos)  on  account  of  its  great  height ;  the  appella- 
tion implying  that  it  was  so  high  that  no  bird  could 
fly  over  it  (a  priv.  et  bpviq.  —  Curt.,  8,  11.  —  Aman, 
4,  28. — Plut.,  Vit.  Alcx.)—\\.  Another  in  Bactriana, 
cast  of  Zariaspa  Bactria.  It  is  now  Telckan,  situate 
on  a  high  mountain  called  Nork-Koh,  or  the  mountain 
of  silver. 

Adus,  or  Abas,  a  river  of  Illyria,  now  Voioussa, 
which  flowed  close  to  Apollonia.  It  was  said  by  tho 
ancients  to  rise  in  that  part  of  the  chain  of  Pindus  to 
which  the  name  of  Mount  I.acmon  was  given.  (He- 
rod., 9,  94.  —  Strab.,  316.)  According  to  Polybius 
and  Livy,  it  was  navigable  from  its  mouth  to  Apollo- 
nia.   (Potyb.,  5,  109— Lt».,  24,  40.) 

Apama,  I.  wife  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  mother  of 
Antiochus  Sotcr.  (Strab.,  578.)  — II.  Sister  of  An- 
tiochus  Thcos,  married  to  Magas.  After  her  hus- 
band's death,  she  prevailed  upon  Antiochus  to  make 
war  against  Ptolemy  PhiladelphuB.  —  III.  Wife  of 
Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  and  mother  of  Nicomedes. 
(S/roo.,563.) 

Apamka,  I.  a  city  of  Phrygia,  built  by  Antiochus 
Soter  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cibotus,  and  called, 
after  his  mother,  Apama.  The  name  of  the  earlier 
place,  Cibotus,  is  thought  to  have  been  derived  from 
ki6<jt6c,  an  ark  or  coffer,  because  it  was  the  mart  or 
common  treasury  of  those  who  traded  from  Italy  and 
Greece  to  Asia  Minor.  ^This  name  was  afterward 
added,  for  a  similar  reason,  to  Apamea.  It  was  situ- 
ate above  the  junction  of  the  Orgas  and  Meander,  and, 
according  to  Mannert,  is  now  called  Aphiom  Kara- 
Hisar,  or  the  black  castle  of  opium,  which  drug  is  col- 
lected in  its  environs.  (Mannert,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  120, 
seqq.)  The  more  correct  opinion,  however,  would 
seem  to  be  in  favour  of  Dmglare  or  Deenarc.  (Po> 
cocke,  Trav.,  vol.  3,  p.  2,  c.  15  —  ArundeU,  Visit,  dtc., 
p.  107,  Mtqq.  —  Cramer'*  Aria  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  61, 
teqq.)—U.  Another  in  Bithynia,  near  the  coast  of  the 
Sinus  Cianus.  It  was  originally  called  Myrlea,  and 
flourished  under  this  name,  as  an  independent  city,  for 
several  years,  until  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Phil- 
ip, father  of  Persos,  who  ceded  the  territory  to  Prusias, 
sovereign  of  Bithynia,  his  ally.  This  prince  rebuilt  the 
town,  and  called  it  Apamea,  after  his  queen.  (Strab., 
563.)  The  ruins  of  Apamea  are  near  the  site  now 
called  Modania,  about  six  hours  north  of  Broussa. 
(Wheeler,  vol.  1,  p.  209.  —  Pococke,  vol.  3,  b.  2,  c. 
25. )—  III.  Another  in  Syria,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Orontes  and  Marsyas,  which  form  here  a  small 
lake.  It  was  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  called 
after  his  wife.  It  is  now  Famieh.  Seleucus  is  said 
to  have  kept  in  the  adjacent  pastures  500  war-elc- 
phants.  (Manner*,  vol.  6, pt.  1,  p.  463.) — IV.  Another 
in  Mesopotamia,  on  the  Tigris,  in  a  district  which  lay 
between  the  canal  and  the  river,  whence  the  epithet 
Messene  applied  to  this  city,  because  it  was  in  the 
midst  of  that  small  territory  which  is  now  called  Dipel. 
(Mannert,  vol.  5.  pt.  2,  p.  271.) — V.  Another  on  the 
confines  of  Media  and  Parthia,  not  far  from  Ragn;.  It 
was  sumamed  Haphane.  (Mannert,  vol.  5.  pt.  2,  p. 
179.)  —  VI.  Another  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  now  Koma.  (Mannert,  vol.  5,  pt.  2, 
p.  361.) 

Apatcxia,  a  festival  at  Athens,  which  received  its 
name,  according  to  the  common,  but  erroneous  account, 
from  uTtdrn,  deceit,  because  it  was  instituted  (say  the 
etymologists  who  favour  this  derivation)  in  memory 
of  a  stratagem  by  which  Xanthus,  king  of  Bceotia,  was 
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'  killed  by  Melanthus,  king  of  Athens,  upon  the  follow- , 
ing  occasion  :  when  a  war  arose  between  the  Boeotians 
and  Athenians  about  a  piece  of  ground  which  divided 
their  territories,  Xanthus  made  a  proposal  to  the 
Athenian  king  to  decide  the  point  by  single  combat. 
Thyraa?tes,  who  was  then  on  the  throne  of  Athens,  re- 
fused, and  his  successor  Melanthus  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge. When  they  began  the  engagement,  Melanthus 
exclaimed  that  his  antagonist  had  some  person  behind 
him  to  support  him  ;  upon  which  Xanthus  looked  be- 
hind, and  was  killed  by  Melanthus.  From  this  suc- 
cess, Jupiter  was  called  u~aTr/vup,  deceiver ;  and 
Bacchus,  who  was  supposed  to  be  behind  Xanthus, 
was  called  yitXavaiyls,  clothed  in  the  skin  of  a  black 
goal. — Thus  much  lor  the  commonly  received  deri- 
vation of  the  term  'Arrarovpia.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  word  is  compounded  of  either  irarqp  or 
iruTpa,  which  expression  varies,  in  its  signification,  be- 
tween yevoc  and  fparpta,  and  with  the  Ionians  coinci- 
ded rather  with  the  latter  word.  Whether  it  was 
formed  immediately  from  irarijp  or  irurpa,  is  difficult 
to  determine  on  etymological  grounds,  on  account  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  word  :  reasoning,  however,  from 
the  analogy  of  ftxm/p  or  Qpdrup,  Qparopta  and  $pur- 
pa,  the  most  natural  transition  appears  to  be  iran/p 
(in  composition  irarup),  naroptoc  (whence  ir&rovptoc, 
npaTovpia),  xnrpa;  and,  accordingly,  the  'Arrarovpia 
means  a  festival  of  the  paternal  unions,  of  the  itaroptat, 
of  the  Trdrpai.  {Midler,  Dorian*,  vol.  1,  p.  95.)  — 
The  Apaturia  was  peculiar  to  the  great  Ionic  race. 
The  festival  lasted  three  days ;  the  first  day  was  called 
dopze'ta,  because  supper*  (dupirot)  were  prepared  for 
all  those  who  belonged  to  the  same  Phratrta.  The 
second  day  was  called  uvuMvoic  (urrd  rot)  uvu  ipveiv), 
because  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Jupiter  and  Minerva, 
and  the  head  of  the  victim  was  generally  turned  up 
towards  the  heavens.  The  third  was  called  Kov- 
ptunc,  from  Kovpoc,  a  youth,  because  on  that  day  it 
was  usual  to  enrol  the  names  of  young  persons  of  both 
sexes  on  the  registers  of  their  respective  phratris  ;  the 
enrolment  of  dnfiorrotnTot  proceeded  no  farther  than 
that  of  assignment  to  a  tribe  and  borough,  and,  con- 
sequently, precluded  them  from  holding  certain  offices 
both  in  the  stato  and  priesthood.  (Consult  Wach- 
smulh,  Gr.  Ant.,  vol.  1,  y  44.) — The  Ionians  in  Asia 
had  also  their  Apaturia,  from  which,  however,  Colo- 
phon and  Ephcsus  were  excluded ;  but  exclusions  of 
this  nature  rested  no  more  on  strictly  political  grounds, 
than  did  the  right  to  partake  in  them,  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  festivals  in  general.  A  religious  stigma  was, 
for  the  most  part,  the  ground  of  exclusion.  (Wach- 
tmuth,  vol.  1,  $  22. —  Compare  Herodotus,  1,  147. — 
The  authorities  in  favour  of  the  erroneous  etymology 
from  uKuTn  may  be  found  by  consulting  Fischer,  Ind. 
ad  Threophrast.  Charact.,  *.  v.  'Axarovpia. —  Lur- 
cher, ad  Herod.,  Vit.  Horn.,  c.  29.  —  Schoi.,  Plat,  ad 
Tim.,  p  201,  ed  Ruhnken— Schol.,  Artstid.,  p.  118, 
scqq  ,  ed.  J  ebb. — Ephori  fragm.,  p.  120,  ed.  Marx.) 

A  pell  a,  a  word  occurring  in  one  of  the  satires  of 
Horace  (1,5,  100),  and  about  the  meaning  of  which  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  has  existed.  Scaligcr  is 
undoubtedly  right  in  considering  it  a  mere  proper  name 
of  some  well-known  and  superstitious  Jew  of  the  day. 
Wieland  adopts  the  same  idea  in  his  German  version 
of  Horace's  satires  :  "  Das  glaub'  ApeUa  der  Jud,  ich 
nicht !"  Bentlcy's  explanation  appears  rather  forced. 
It  is  as  follows .  "  Judai  habitabant  Iran*  Tibcrim,  tt 
multo  maximum  partem  erant  libertini,  ut  fatetur  Philo 
in  legatwne  ad  Caium.  Apella,  autcm  libertinorum 
est  nomen  salt*  frequent  in  insenpttontbu*  vetu*ti*. 
llaque  credat  Judeus  Apella,  quast  tu  dica*,  crcdat  su- 
perstitiosus  aliquLs  Judsus  Transtibcrinus."  (Ep.  ad 
Mill.,  p.  520,  ed.  Lip*.)  As  regards  the  opinion  of 
those  who  make  ApeUa  a  contemptuous  allusion  to 
the  rite  of  circumcision,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
•ucb  a  mode  of  forming  compounds  (i.  e.,  half  Greek 
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]  and  half  Latin — a  priv.  et  peliis)  is  at  variance  with 
every  principle  of  analogy,  and  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  admitted. 

Apelles,  a  painter  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  exalted  by  the  united  testimony  of  all  antiquity 
to  the  very  highest  rank  in  his  profession,  so  that  the 
art  of  painting  was  sometimes  termed  "arx  ApeUca,'" 
as  by  Martial  (11,  9)  and  Statius  (Sylv.,  1,  1,  100). 
Ancient  writers  differ  as  to  the  country  of  Apelles. 
Pliny  (35.  10)  and  Ovid  (A.  A.,  3,  401)  mention  the 
island  of  Cos  ;  Suidas  contends  for  Colophon  ;  while 
Strabo  (642)  and  Lucian  (Calum.  nan  tcm.  ered.,  2) 
notice  him  as  an  Ephesian  The  origin  of  this  last 
opinion,  however,  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  in  the 
remark  of  Suidas,  who  makes  him  to  have  been  an 
Ephesian  by  adoption  merely.  Another  reason  for  hie 
being  called  by  some  an  Ephesian,  may  be  found  in 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  instructed  at 
Ephesus.  [Tolken,  ap.  Botttg.,  Amalth.,  3,  123.) 
And  so,  in  modern  times,  Titian  is  sometimes  styled  a 
Venetian,  though  bom  at  Cadore  in  Friuli ;  and  Ra- 
phael a  Roman,  though  his  native  place  was  Urbino. 
There  can  be  no  question,  however,  as  to  the  period 
in  which  Apelles  flourished,  because  it  is  universally 
admitted  that  Alexander  the  Great  would  not  suffer 
his  portrait  to  be  taken  by  any  other  artist.  Apelles 
must  have  been  engaged  in  his  profession,  according 
■to  the  most  exact  calculation,  from  about  Olymp.  107 
to  Olymp.  118.  His  instructers  were  Ephorus  the 
Ephesian,  Pamphilus  of  Amphipolis,  and  Melanthius ; 
and  when  he  became  the  pupil  of  these  artists,  he  had 
himself  acquired  some  distinction  by  his  paintings. 
(Plut.,  Vit.  Arat.,  13.)  Athencus  assigns  him  a 
fourth  instructer,  name  Arcesilaus  (10,  p.  420).  The 
most  important  passage  respecting  Apellra  occurs  in 
Pliny  (35,  10),  and  this  passage  contains  an  enumera- 
tion of  nearly  all  his  productions.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  these  was  the  Venus  Anadyomcne,  or 
Venus  rising  from  the  waves,  i.  e  ,  the  sea-born. 
This  famous  painting  was  subsequently  placed  by  Au- 
gustus in  the  temple  of  Julius  Cvsar.  The  lower  part 
of  the  picture  becoming  injured  by  time,  no  artist  was 
found  who  would  venture  to  retouch  it.  When  it 
was  at  last  quite  destroyed  by  age,  the  Emperor  Nero 
substituted  for  it  another  Venus  from  the  pencil  of 
Dorothcus.  The  Venus  Anadyomene  was  univer- 
sally regarded  as  the  masterpiece  of  Apelles.  {Pro- 
pert.,  El.,  3,  7,  11.)  A  description  of  it  is  given  in 
several  Greek  epigrams  (Antip.  St  don.,  m  Anthot. 
Planud.,  4,  12,  178,  ice. — Compare  Hgen,  Opusc,  1, 
15,  34).  Apelles  commenced  another  Venus,  repre- 
sented in  a  sleeping  state,  for  the  Coans,  which  he 
meant  should  surpass  his  previous  effort;  but  he  died 
before  completing  it,  having  painted  merely  the  head 
and  neck  of  the  figure,  which,  according  to  Cicero, 
were  executed  with  the  utmost  skill.  (Cic.,  Ep.  ad 
Fam.,  1,  9  —Pltn.,  35,  11.)  Another  famous  paint- 
ing of  this  artist's  represented  Alexander  holding  a 
thunderbolt ;  and  Pliny  says  that  the  fingers  which 
grasped  the  bolt,  as  well  as  the  bolt  itself,  appeared  to 
project  from  the  canvass.  This  picture  was  purchased 
for  twenty  talents  of  gold,  about  9211,000,  and  hung 
up  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  He  painted 
also  a  horse ;  and,  finding  that  his  rivals  in  the  art, 
who  contested  the  palm  with  him  on  this  occasion, 
were  about  to  prevail  through  unfair  means,  he  caused 
his  own  piece  and  those  of  the  rest  to  be  shown  to 
some  horses,  and  these  animals,  fairer  critics  in  this 
case  than  men  had  proved  to  be,  neighed  at  his  paint- 
ing alone.  The  name  of  Apelles,  indeed,  in  Pliny,  is 
the  synonym e  of  unrivalled  and  unattainable  excel- 
lence ;  but  the  enumeration  of  his  works  points  out 
the  modification  which  we  ought  to  apply  to  that  su- 
periority. It  neither  comprises  exclusive  sublimity  of 
invention,  the  most  acute  discrimination  of  character, 
the  widest  sphere  of  com  prehension,  the  most  judicious 
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and  best-balanced  composition,  nor  the  deepest  pathos 
of  exprersion  ;  bis  great  prerogative  consisted  more  in 
the  unison  than  in  the  extent  of  his  powers ;  he  knew 
better  what  he  could  do,  what  ought  to  be  done,  at 
whit  point  he  coukl  arrive,  and  what  lay  beyond  his 
reach,  thin  any  other  artist.    Grace  of  conception  and 
refinement  of  taste  were  his  elements,  and  went  hand 
in  hand  with  grace  of  execution  and  taste  in  finish  ; 
powerful  and  seldom  possessed  singly,  irresistible  when 
united:  that  he  built  both  on  the  firm  basis  of  the  for- 
mer system,  not  on  its  subversion,  his  well-known 
contest  of  lines  with  Protogenes  irrcfragably  proves. 
(Vid  Protogenes.)    What  those  lines  were,  drawn 
with  nearly  miraculous  subtlety  in  different  colours, 
*one  upon  the  other,  or,  rather,  within  each  other,  it 
would  be  equally  unavailing  and  useless  to  inquire ; 
but  the  corollaries  we  may  deduce  from  the  contest  are 
obviously  these,  that  the  schools  of  Greece  recog- 
nised all  one  elemental  principle ;  that  acute ness  and 
fidelity  of  eye,  and  obedience  of  hand,  form  precision ; 
precision,  proportion  ;  proportion,  beauty  :  that  it  is 
the  *•  little  more  or  less,"  imperceptible  to  vulgar  eyes, 
which  constitutes  grace,  and  establishes  the  superiority 
of  one  artist  over  another  ;  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
degrees  of  thingsortaste  presupposes  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  things  themselves ;  that  colour,  grace, 
sua  taste  are  ornaments,  not  substitutes,  of  form,  ex- 
pression, and  character,  and,  when  they  usurp  that 
title,  degenerate  into  splendid  faults.    Such  were  the 
principles  on  which  Apclles  formed  his  Venus,  or, 
rather,  the  personification  of  Female  Grace,  the  won- 
der of  art,  the  despair  of  artists  ;  whose  outline  baffled 
every  attempt  at  emendation,  while  imitation  shrunk 
from  the  punty,the  force,  the  brilliancy,  the  evanescent 
gradations  of  her  tints.    (Fuseli's  Lectures,  1,  p.  62, 
seq  q.)    Apelles,  indeed,  used  to  say  of  his  contempo- 
raries, that  they  possessed,  as  artists,  all  the  requisite 
qualities  except  one,  namely,  grace,  and  that  this  was 
his  alone.  On  one  occasion,  when  contemplating  a  pic- 
ture by  Protogenes,  a  work  of  immense  labour,  and  in 
which  exactness  of  detail  had  been  carried  to  excess, 
he  remarked,  •*  Protogenes  equals  or  surpasses  me  in 
all  thing*  but  one,  the  knowing  when  to  remove  his 
band  from  a  painting."    Apelles  was  also,  as  is  sup-  j 
posed,  the  inventor  of  what  artists  call  glazing.  Such, 
at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  | 
others.    {Reynolds  on  Du  Fresnoy,  note  37,  vol.  2.) 
The  ingredients  probably  employed  by  him  for  this 
purpose  are  given  by  Jahn,  in  his  Malcrei  der  Alten, 
p.  150  — The  modesty  of  Apelles,  says  Pliny,  equalled 
his  talents.    He  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  Mc- 
lantbius  in  the  art  of  grouping,  and  that  of  Asclcpio- 
doros  in  adjusting  on  canvass  the  relative  distances  of 
objects.    Apelles  never  allowed  a  day  to  pass,  how- 
ever much  he  might  be  occupied  by  other  matters, 
without  drawing  one  line  at  least  in  the  exercise  of  his 
art;  and  from  this  circumstance  arose  the  proverb, 
**  nulla,  dtes  sine  hnea,"  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  given, 
"  nulla m  hodu  lincam  dun"  in  Greek,  rijuepav  ov&t- 
fuav  yptiftfijfv  rjyayov.    He  was  accustomed  also,  when 
he  had  completed  any  one  of  his  nieces,  to  expose  it  to  ' 
the  view  of  passengers,  and  to  hide  himself  behind  it  < 
in  order  to  hear  the  remarks  of  the  spectators.    On  1 
one  of  these  occasions,  a  shoemaker  censured  the  j 
painter  for  having  given  one  of  the  slippers  of  a  fig- 
ure a  less  number  of  tics,  by  one,  than  it  ought  to 
have  had.    The  next  day  the  shoemaker,  emboldened  | 
W  the  success  of  his  previous  criticism,  began  to  find 
fault  with  a  leg,  when  Apelles  indignantly  put  forth  his 
head,  and  desired  him  to  confine  his  decisions  to  the 
shpper,  "  nc  supra  crepidam  judicarct."    Hence  arose 
another  common  saying,  "  ne  sutor  ultra  trepidant." 
(Erasmus.  Chi,  p.  196.)    Apelles  is  said  to  have 
possessed  great  suavity  of  manners,  and  to  have  been, 
in  consequence,  a  favourite  of  Alexander  the  Great ; 
and  the  monarch,  on  one  occasion,  paid  a  remarkable 


homage  to  the  talents  of  the  artist.  Having  desired 
the  latter  to  paint  a  likeness  of  Campaspe,  one  of  his 
concubines,  and  distinguished  for  her  beauty,  the  artist 
became  enamoured  of  her,  and,  on  the  monarch's  dis- 
covering this,  received  her  as  a  present  from  his  I 
This  same  Campaspe,  according  to  Pliny, 
the  prototype  for  the  Venus  Anadyomene. — II.  An 
engraver  on  precious  stones.  (Bracct,  tab.  27. — SU- 
Itg,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  v.) 

Apkllicon,  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  born  at  Teos, 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  one  of  those  to  whom  we  owe  the 
preservation  of  many  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.  The 
Stagirite,  on  his  deathbed,  confided  his  works  to  Thc- 
ophrastus,  his  favourite  pupil ;  and  Theophrostus.  I>v 
his  will,  left  them  to  Nclcus,  who  had  them  conveyed 
to  Scepsis,  in  Troas,  his  native  city.  After  the  death 
of  Neleus,  his  heirs,  illiterate  persons,  fearing  lest  they 
might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Pergamus, 
who  was  enriching,  in  every  way,  his  newly-established 
library,  concealed  the  writings  of  Aristotle  in  a  cave, 
where  they  remained  for  more  than  130  years,  and 
Buffered  greatly  from  worms  and  dampness.  At  the 
end  of  this  period  Apellicon  purchased  them  for  a 
high  price.  His  wish  was  to  arrange  them  in  proper 
order,  and  to  fill  up  the  lacuns  that  were  now  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  manuscripts,  in  consequence 
of  their  neglected  state.  Being,  however,  but  little 
versod  in  philosophy,  and  possessing  still  less  judg- 
ment, he  acquitted  himself  ill  in  this  difficult  task,  and 
published  the  works  of  the  Stagirite  full  of  faults. 
Subsequently,  the  library  of  Apellicon  fell,  among  the 
spoils  of  Athens,  into  the  hands  of  Sylla,  and  was  ear- 
ned to  Rome,  where  the  grammarian  Tyrannion  had 
access  to  them.  From  him  copies  were  obtained  by 
Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  which  served  for  the  basis  of 
his  arrangement  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.  —  Hitter 
thinks  that  too  much  has  been  built  upon  this  story. 
On  its  authority  it  has  even  been  pretended  that  the 
works  of  Aristotle  have  reached  us  in  a  more  broken 
and  ill-arranged  shape  than  any  other  productions  of 
antiquity.  Ho  thinks  the  story  arose  out  of  some  lau- 
datory commendations  of  the  edition  of  Aristotle  by 
Andronicus,  and  that  it  is  probable,  not  to  say  certain, 
that  there  were  other  editions,  of  the  respective  merits 
of  which  it  was  possible  to  make  a  comparison.  At 
any  rate,  according  to  him,  the  acroamatic  works  of 
Aristotle  have  not  reached  us  solely  from  the  library 
of  Nclcus,  and,  consequently,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
have  recourse  merely  to  the  restoration  by  Apellicon, 
either  to  complete  or  retain  the  chasms  resulting  from 
the  deterioration  of  the  manuscripts.  —  To  return  to 
Apellicon,  it  is  said  that  his  large  fortune,  indeed,  sup- 
plied him  abundantly  with  the  means  of  gratifying  his 
passion  for  books ;  hut  that,  when  they  could  not  be 
obtained  in  this  way,  he  made  no  scruple  of  getting 
possession  of  them  by  what  deserves  in  plainness  the 
name  of  theft.  Thus,  he  carried  off  from  the  archives 
of  the  Athenians  the  original  decrees  of  the  people,  and 
was  compelled  to  flee  for  the  act.  Apellicon  is  said 
to  have  written  a  work  in  defence  of  Aristotle.  Prob- 
ably some  needy  author  wrote  it,  and  Apellicon  pur- 
chased the  paternity  of  the  work.  (Hitler,  Hist.  Ane. 
Phil,  vol.  3,  p.  24,  seqq.) 

Apennines,  a  great  chain  of  mountains,  branching 
off  from  the  Maritime  Alps,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Genoa,  running  diagonally  from  the  Ligurian  Gulf  to 
the  Adriatic,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ancona ;  from  thence 
continuing  nearly  parallel  with  the  latter  gulf,  as  far  as 
the  promontory  of  Garganus,  and  again  inclining  to  the 
Mare  Inferum,  till  it  finally  terminates  in  the  promon- 
tory of  Leucopetra  near  Rhegium.  (Polyb.,  2,  16  — - 
Strabo,  211. — Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  5  — 
Compare  also  the  following  poetic  authorities  :  Lucan, 
2, 396. — Jtu/t7.,  Jtin.,  2,  27. — Claudian.,  Paneg.,  6  — 
Id.,  Cons.  Hon.,  286.— Sil.  Ital.,  4,  742  —  Virg.,  .fin  , 
12,  703  )   The*  Apenninoa  may  be  equaHn  length  to 
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670  miles.  They  are  divided  by  modern  geographers  [  Aphas,  a  river  of  Greece,  which  falls  into  the  bay 
into  three  parts  ;  flic  Northern  Apennines  extend  from  ofAmbracia,  D'Anville  calls  it  the  Avas.  It  it*  now 
the  neighbourhood  of  Urbino  to  the  Adriatic;  the  the  Vuvo.    (Plin.,  4,  1  ) 

Central  Apennines  terminate  near  the  banks  of  the  Aphesas,  a  mountain  of  Argons,  near  Nemca,  said 
Sangro;  the  Southern  Apennines,  situated  at  an  to  have  been  the  one  on  which  Perseus  first  sacrificed 
equal  distance  from  the  two  seas,  form  two  branches  ;  to  Jupiter  Apesantius.  The  more  correct  form  of  the 
near  Muro ;  the  least  important  separates  the  territory  name  is  Apesas.  ( Vid.  Apcsas.) 
of  Barn  from  tliat  of  Otranto ;  the  other,  composed  of  j  Avuktm,  a  city  of  Thcssaly.  at  the  entrance  of  the 
lofty  mountains,  traverses  both  Calabrias,  and  ternii-  ,  Sinus  Pelasgicus,  or  Gulf  of  Volo,  from  which  the 
nates  near  Aspromontc. — The  etymology  of  the  name  ship  Argo  is  said  to  have  taken  her  departure  for  Col- 
given  to  these  mountains  must  be  traced  to  the  Celtic,  chia.  (Apoll.  Rhod.,  1,  591.)  Herodotus  informs  us 
and  appears  to  combine  two  terms  of  that  language  (7,  193  and  196)  that  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  station- 
ucarly  synonymous,  Alp  or  Ap,"  a  high  mountain,"  and  cd  here  previous  to  the  engagement  off  Artcmisium. 
Pcnn,  "a  summit. Some  write  the  name  Apamnus  The  same  writer  makes  the  distance  between  ApheUD 
(i.  e.,Alpcs  Pu'nins),  as  if  derived  from  the  circuui-  and  Artemisium  about  eighty  stadia.  Aphrts?  is  sup-* 
stance  of  Hannibal's  having  led  his  army  over  them,  posed  to  correspond  to  the  modern  Felio.  (Cramer's 
Pocnus  meaning  "Carthaginian."    This  etymology,  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  411.) 

however,  is  altogether  erroneous ;  nor  is  it  at  all  more  Aphidna,  a  borough  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the 
tenable  when  applied  to  the  Pennine  Alps.  tribe  Leontis,  where  Theseus  is  said  to  have  secreted 

Aper,  I.  Marcus,  a  Roman  orator,  who  flourished  Helen.  (Hcrodot.,  9,  73.  —  Plut.,  Vti.  Then.)  Dc- 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century  of  our  era.  mosthenes  reports  that  Aphidna  was  more  than  120 
He  was  a  native  of  Gaul,  but  distinguished  himself  at  stadia  from  Athens.  (De  Cor.,  p.  238.) 
Koine  by  his  eloquence  and  general  ability.  Aper  is  Aphrodisia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Venus,  celebrated 
one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  dialogue  on  the  causes  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  but  chiefly  in  Cyprus, 
of  the  decline  of  oratory,  which  some  ascribe  to  Taci-  Aphrouibias,  I.  a  city  of  Laconia,  to  the  west  of 
tus,  others  to  Quintilian,  and  others  again  to  Aper  Nymbsuni,  the  same  as  Bora.  (Slralo,  251 . — Pliny, 
himself  He  died  A.D.  85.  (Schulze,  Prolegg..  c.  4,  b.  —  Polybtus,  5,  19.)  — II.  A  city  in  the  Thracian 
2,  p.  xxi.,  stqij.) — II.  Flavius,  supposed  by  some  to  Chersonese,  between  Heraclea  to  the  east  and  Car- 
have  been  the  son  of  the  preceding.  He  was  consul  dia  to  the  west.  (Procoptus,  Mdific.,  4,  10.)  —  III. 
A.D  130.  under  Hadrian.  (Obcrlin.,  ad  Dial,  de  A  city  of  Caria,  lying  south  of  the  Meander  and 
eauas.  corr  cloy.,  c.  2.) — HI.  Arrius,  a  prefect  of  the  west  of  Cibyra.  In  the  time  of  Hierocles  it  was 
Pnctorian  guards  under  Cams,  and  afterward  under  his  the  capital  of  the  country  (p.  688).  Stephanus  in- 
successor  Numcrianus.  Aspiring  to  the  purple,  he  forms  us  that  it  was  founded  by  the  Pclasci  Lele- 
took  advantage  of  a  violent  thunder-storm  that  arose,  ges,  and  was  successively  called,  city  of  the  Lclcgce, 
assassinated  Cams,  who  was  lying  sick  at  the  time,  set  Megalopolis,  Ninoc,  and  Aphrodisia*.  In  Slraoo's 
fire  to  the  royal  tent,  and  ascribed  the  death  of  the  time  it  appears  to  have  belonged  to  Phrygia ;  Pliny, 
prince  and  the  conflagration  to  lightning.  The  corpse  however,  assigns  it  to  Caria,  and  styles  it  a  free 
was  so  much  burnt  that  no  traces  of  the  murder  were  city  (6,  29.  —  Compare  Tacit.,  Ann.,  3,  62,  and  Bro- 
perceptiblc.  Numcrianus,  son  of  Carus,  and  son-in-  Iter,  ad  loc.).  The  site  of  the  ancient  city  at  Gcyra, 
law  of  Aper,  having  succeeded  to  the  empire,  contin-  I  about  two  hours  from  Antiochia  on  the  Meander,  was 
ued  the  latter  in  the  office  of  prefect ;  but  the  only  re-  '  discovered  by  Pococke.  (Vol.  2,  p.  2,  c.  12.  —  Cra- 
turn  that  Aper  made  was  to  poison  the  young  monarch,  mer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  210.)  —  IV.  A  city  and 
after  he  had  reigned  about  eight  or  nine  months.  :  promontory  of  Cilicia  Trachea,  east  of  Cclmderis. 
Suspicion  immediately  fell  upon  Aper.  and  he  was  '  According  to  Livy,  it  was  a  place  of  some  conse- 
slain  by  Dioclcsian,  whom  the  army  had  elected  era-  quence  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  the  Great.  (Lis., 
peror.  (Aurel.  Vict.,  c.  38. —  Vopiscv.*,  Car.,  c.  8. —  33,  20.  —  Compare  Dtod.  Sic,  19,  61.)  The  ruins 
Id.,  Numcr.,  c.  12,  tea.  —  Compare  the  remarks  of  found  by  Capt.  Beaufort,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  a 
Crevicr,  Hist.  Emp.  Ram.,  vol.  6,  p.  140.)  .  bay  west  of  Cape  Cavaltcre,  appear  to  mark  the  sito 

APKHAtt,  a  mountain  of  Argolis,  near  Nemca,  on  '  of  the  ancient  city.  (Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p. 
which,  according  to  Pausanias  (2,  16),  Perseus  first  329.) — V.  Another  name  for  the  Isle  of  Erythea. — 
sacrificed  to  Jupiter  Apesantius.  It  is  a  remarkable  VI.  An  island  sacred  to  Venus  and  Mercury,  on  the 
mountain,  with  a  flat  summit,  which  can  be  seen,  as  coast  of  Carmania.  It  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
we  are  assured  by  modern  travellers,  from  Argos  and  been  identical  with  the  Catea  of  Arrian.  (Plin.,  6, 
Corinth.  ( Chandler,  vol.  2,  ch.  bb.—Doduscll,  Class.  25.  >—  VII.  An  island  on  the  coast  of  Cyrenaica,  in 
7  our,  vol.  2,  p  210.)  the  vicinity  of  Apollonia.    (Hcrodot.,  4,  168.) 

Aphaoa,  a  town  of  Syria,  between  Heliopolis  and  Aphrodisicm,  I.  a  city  on  the  eastern  parts  of  Cy- 
Byblus,  where  Venus  was  worshipped.  The  temple  pros,  and  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  island,  being 
is  said  to  have  been  a  school  of  wickedness,  and  was  only  nine  miles  from  Salamis.  (Strabo,  682.)  —  II. 
razed  to  the  ground  by  Con  slant  ine  the  Great.  One  of  the  three  minor  harbours  into  which  the  Piraua 
(Euseb.,  Vit.  Const.  Mag.,  3,  55.)  was  subdivided.   It  seems  to  have  been  the  middle  one 

Aph^ea,  a  name  of  Diana,  who  had  a  temple  in  t  of  the  three.    (Cramer's  Anc.  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p.  350.) 
wEgina.    (Pansan.,  2.  30  —  Consult  Hcyne,  Excurs.      Aphrodite,  the  Grecian  name  of  Venus,  from 
ad  Vtrg.,  Cir.,  220. — Mulier,  ASginettca,p.  I63,seqa.)  dtyoc,  "foam,"  because  Venus  is  said  to  have  been 

A  pha  8.  a  city  of  Arabia,  situate  on  the  coast  of  the  bom  from  the  froth  of  the  ocean.  This  is  the  account 
Red  Sea,  not  far  north  from  the  Promontorium  Aro-  given  by  Hesiod  (Tkeog.,  196).  Homer,  however, 
matum.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Horaerite,  and  is  as  well  as  the  Cretan  system  (Avollod.,  1,3.  1,  and 
supposed  to  correspond  to  Al-Fara,  between  Mecca  Heync,  ad  loc.),  made  her  the  daughter  of  Dioue. 
and  Medina.  The  ancient  name  is  more  commonly  (Vtd.  Venus,  where  some  remarks  will  be  offered  on 
given  as  Suphar.    (Plin.,  6,  23.  —  Ptol.  —  vlrrian,  the  origin  of  the  Greek  name.) 

Peripl.  Mar.  Erythr.,  p.  164.  ed.  Blancard.)  Aphroditopous,  I.  a  city  of  Egypt,  the  capital  of 

Aphakic*.  I.  a  king  of  Messcnia,  who  married  the  36th  nome,  now  Alfieh. — II.  Another  in  the  same 
Arene,  daughter  of  CEbalus,  by  whom  be  had  three  country,  the  capital  of  the  42d  nome,  now 
sons.    (Pausan.,  3,  1  ) — II.  A  step-son  of  Isocratcs,  HI.  Another  in  the  same  country,  belonging  to  the 
who  produced  thirty-five  or  thirty-seven  tragedies,  and  t  nome  Hermonthitcs,  now  Asf-un.    (Strab.,  566.  — - 
was  four  times  victor.    He  began  to  exhibit  li.C  34J.  Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.) 

(Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  2d  ed,  p.  158.)  v    AfhthokIcs.  a  rhetorician  of  Antioch,  who  lived 
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to  the  third  or  fourth  century  of  our  era.  We  have 
from  him  a  work  entitled  Progymnasmata,  consisting 
of  Rhetorical  Exercises,  adapted  to  the  precepts  of  Her- 
mogenes ;  and  also  forty  fables.  Aphthonius,  accord- 
ing to  Suidas,  labours  under  the  defect  of  having  neg- 
lected to  treat  of  the  first  elements  of  rhetoric,  and  of 
having  nowhere  attempted  to  form  the  style  of  those 
whom  he  wished  to  instruct.  We  find  in  his  treatise 
nothing  more  than  oratorical  rules,  and  the  application 
of  theM  rules  to  different  subjects.  The  Progymnas- 
mata. having  been  long  used  in  the  schools,  has  gone 
through  numerous  editions,  the  best  of  which  are 
that  of  Scobariu*  (Escobar),  1597,  8vo,  with  the  fa- 
ble* aided ;  and  that  of  D.  Hcinsius,  Lugd.  Bat., 
1626,  8vo.  The  treatise  has  been  translated  into 
I <at  in  with  most  ability  by  Escobar,  and  the  version 
has  been  also  separately  printed.  Another  Latin  trans- 
lation was  also  made  by  Kodolph  Agricola.  The  ver- 
sion of  Escobar  was  first  published  at  Barcelona,  1611, 
in  £vo,  and  thai  of  Agricola  was  given  from  the  Elzevir 
preM,  at  Amsterdam,  1642-1605,  in  12mo,  with  notes 
by  Lorichius.    (Biog.  Untv.,  vol.  2,  p.  305,  scqq.) 

Aphyte,  or  Aphytis,  a  city  of  Thrace,  in  tho  pen- , 
insula  of  Pallene,  on  the  Sinus  Thcrmaicus.  Here  was  ; 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Bacchus,  to  which  Agesipolis, 
king  of  Sparta,  who  commanded  tho  troops  before 
Olynthus,  desired  to  be  removed  shortly  before  his 
death,  and  near  which  he  breathed  his  last.  (AVn., 
Hut  Gr ,  5,  3,  19.)  According  to  Plutarch,  in  his 
life  of  Lysander,  there  was  here  an  oracle  of  Jupiter 
Amnion ,  and  it  appears  that  Lysander,  when  besie- 
ging Aphytis,  was  warned  by  the  god  to  desist  from  the 
attempt.  Theophrastus  (3, 20)  speaks  of  the  wine  of 
Aphytis.    (Cramer's  Anc.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  246.) 

Art*,  an  ancient  name  of  Peloponnesus,  which  it 
is  said  to  hive  received  from  King  Apis.  Tho  origin 
of  the  name  Apia  ('ATin  yij),  as  applied  to  tho  Pelo- 
ponnesus, was  a  subject  of  controversy  even  among 
the  ancient  writers.  (Compare  Wasscnbcrg,  ad  Par- 
aphr.,  p.  42 )    According  to  Heync  (ad  flu  in.. 

It.,  1, 

270).  it  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  a  geographical, 
but  a  poetical,  appellation  ;  and  the  meaning  would 
seem  to  be  merely,  "  a  far-distant  land"  ('Axin  from 
t-ro).  as  used  by  the  Greeks  at  Troy  in  speaking  of 
their  native  land,  far  atcay  over  the  waters.    In  this, 
however,  he  is  successfully  combated  by  Butt  maun 
(latl ,  i}  24,  s.  r),  who  shows  that  this  is  contrary  to 
the  express  testimony  of  the  geographers  and  gramma- 
rians, and  even  of  -Eschylus  himself.   Poetical  names, 
particularly  all  the  oldest  ones,  are  purely  and  really 
most  ancient  names,  which  poetry  has  preserved  to  us. 
If  any  opinion  may  be  formed  on  this  subject,  it  would 
be,  thai  there  were  two  forms  of  the  same  name  in  use 
uaoog  the  Greeks  :  one  the  appellative  dnin,  derived 
from  uTii,  and  meaning  merely  "distant ;"  the  other  a 
geographical  name,  deduced  from  that  of  the  mythic 
Apis.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  tho  appellative  uirin, 
b  Homer,  has  the  initial  vowel  short,  whereas,  in  the 
geographical  name,  it  is  always  long.  (Compare 
Scpk  .  (Ed.  Col.,  1303.  —  JEsch.,  Suppt.,  275,  Ac.) 
The  former,  then,  of  these  will  be  a  Homeric  word,  the 
latter  a  terra  found  first  in  the  Tragic  writers,  and  based 
on  an  old  legend  alluded  to  by  ./Eschylus  in  his  Sup- 
piue.t  (v.  275).    Those  grammarians,  therefore,  who 
explain  'Arrtiy  yaia  {II.,  1,  270 ;  3,  49)  as  tho  old  name 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  are  in  error,  for  the  two  passages 
of  the  Odyssey  (7,  25—16,  18),  where  the  term  alone 
occurs,  and  where  nothing  is  said  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
pJiinly  show,  that  uirioc  is,  as  above  stated,  an  old  ad- 
jective, from  uto,  like  dvrtoc  from  uvt'i.    There  arc 
many  traces  to  prove,  that  in  the  words  Apia  and  Apia 
lie  the  original  name  of  a  most  ancient  people,  who 
inhabited  the  European  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Vid    remarks  under  the  article  Opici.  (Buttmann, 
lyrrl  ,  f.  r  — p.  154,  Fishlake's  trans.) 
ApicIta,  wile  of  Scjanus,  by  whom  she  had  three 


children.  She  was  repudiated  by  him.  Vid.  Scjanus. 
(Tacit.,  Ann.,  4,  3.) 

ApIcius.  There  were  three  patricians  of  this  name 
at  Home,  in  different  eras,  all  noted  for  their  gluttony, 
to  which  the  second  of  the  three  added  almost  every 
other  vice. — I.  The  first  lived  in  tho  time  of  the  dic- 
tator Sylla.  According  to  Athensus  (4,  p.  168,  d  ),  he 
was  the  cause  of  RutiTius  Rufus  being  driven  into  ex- 
ile. (Compare  Casaubon,  ad  loe.  —  Erncsti,  Clav. 
Ctc.  Ind.  Hist.,  s.  v.  Rutdtus.) — II.  The  second  lived 
during  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Athe- 
nteus  (1,  p.  7,  a.)  speaks  of  his  having  spent  immense 
sums  on  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  and  also  of  various 
kinds  of  cake  that  were  called  after  his  name  ('Ajti- 
Kta).  He  passed  most  of  his  time,  according  to  the 
same  writer,  at  Minturnffi,  on  account  of  the  excellent 
shellfish  found  there.  He  even  went  a  voyage  to 
Africa,  having  learned  that  the  shellfish  obtained  along 
that  coast  were  superior  to  all  others ;  but  when,  as  ho 
approached  the  land,  numerous  fishermen  came  off  to 
the  vessel  with  what  they  declared  to  be  their  finest 
fish,  perceiving  these  to  be  inferior  to  tho  Italian,  he 
ordered  the  pilot  to  put  about  immediately  and  return 
home,  without  having  so  much  as  landed  on  the  shores 
of  Africa.  Seneca  (Ep.,  95 — Dc  Vit.  Beat.,  c.  11), 
Juvenal  (4,  23),  Martial  (Ep.,  2,  69,  and  10,  63),  as 
well  as  other  ancient  writers,  frequently  allude  to  his 
epicurism,  of  which  he  formed  a  kind  of  school.  Fall- 
ing, at  length,  into  comparative  poverty  and  merited 
contempt,  he  is  reported  to  have  put  an  end  to  his  life 
by  poison,  through  fear  of  ultimata  starvation. — III. 
The  third  lived  under  Trajan,  and  was  in  possession 
of  a  secret  for  preserving  oysters  ;  he  sent  some  of 
them  perfectly  fresh  to  the  Emperor  Trajan  as  far  as 
Parthia.  (Athen.,  1,  p.  7,  d.y~ To  which  of  these 
three  wo  are  to  ascribe  the  work  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  on  the  culinary  art  (Dc  Re  CuHnaria),  is 
undetermined.  Most  assign  it  to  the  second  of  the 
name,  M.  Gavius  Apicius,  but  without  any  satisfactory 
reason  for  so  doing.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
work  in  question  was  written  by  none  of  the  three. 
Tho  compiler  of  this  collection  of  receipts,  wishing  to 
give  his  labours  an  imposing  name,  would  seem  to 
have  entitled  his  book  as  follows :  "  Aptcius,  sice  de 
Re  Culinana,  a  Calw,"  and  not  "  Coitus  Apicius, 
sivc  de  Re  Culinaria."  This  Celius,  of  course,  is 
somo  unknown  person.  The  work  is  divided  into  ten 
books,  each  of  which  has  a  Greek  title  that  indicates, 
in  a  symbolical  manner,  the  subjects  treated  of  in  that 
particular  division.  These  are  as  follows  :  'Errtue ?jjc, 
"  the  careful  one."  "LaoKoimjc,  "  the  carter.''  Krj- 
TTovpiKu,  "  things  appertaining  to  gardening."  J\av- 
iucrrip,  "the  all-recipient.'1  'Otnrptoc,  ''appertaining 
to  pulse."  'KtpoTterqc,  "  of  flying  things."  IIoXv- 
re?.i}c,  "  tfte  sumptuous."  'Verfxlzovc,  *'  the  quadru- 
ped" OuAoooa,  "  the  sea."  'AAirvc,  "  the  fisher- 
man." Our  modem  gourmands  would  form  no  very 
high  idea  of  the  state  of  gastronomic  science  among 
the  Romans  from  the  perusal  of  this  work.  The  style, 
moreover,  is  very  incorrect,  and  replete  with  barba- 
risms. The  best  edition  is  that  of  Almclovecn,  Amst., 
1709,  12mo.  Wo  have  also,  among  others,  the  edi- 
tion of  Bernhold,  Ansbac.,  1787  (1800),  and  that  of 
Lister,  1705,  Land.,  8vo.  (SchuU.  Hist.  Lit.  Rom., 
vol.  3,  p.  242.  —  Bahr,  Gesch.  Rom.  Lit  ,  522  — 
Funcc.  de  xmmin.  L.  L.  sencct.,  10,  29,  seqq .) 

Apidaxls,  oncof  the  chief  rivers  of  Thcssaly,  rising 
in  Mount  Othrys,  and,  after  receiving  the  Enipcus 
near  Pharsalus,  falling  into  the  Pcneus  a 
west  of  Larissa.  It  is  now  the  Salampr 
4,  8.— Strab.,  297.) 

ApIna,  a  city  of  Apulia,  destroyed  with  Trica,  in  its 
neighbourhood,  by  Diomedo  on  his  arrivnl  in  this  part 
of  Italy,  after  the  Trojan  war.  (Pltn..  3,  1 1.)  Freret 
supposes  that  the  towns  here  mentioned  were,  together 
with  the  tribes  that  occupied  them  (the  Monadea  and 
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Dardi),  of  Illyrian  origin.  (Mem.  de  rAead.  dtt  Inter., 
4-c.,  vol.  18,  p.  75.) 

Apion,  I.  a  surname  of  Ptolemy,  one  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Ptolemy  Lagus.  (Vtd.  Ptolemeus  XIV.) — 
II.  A  grammarian  and  historical  writer,  born  at  Oa- 
sis Magna  in  Egypt,  during  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  He  was  surnamed  Pliston7ces(n>r«T- 
rovijcr/c),  fr°n»  hi*  frequent  successes  over  his  literary 
opponents,  but  called  himself  the  Alexandrcan,  from  his 
having  passed  a  part  of  his  life  in  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Ptolemies.  Apion  subsequently  travelled  into 
(7  recce,  and  finally  established  himself  at  Rome,  where 
he  taught  grammar,  or  philological  science, during  the 
reigns  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius.  He  attained  to  great 
celebrity.  Although  unquestionably  a  man  of  learning 
and  research,  he  was  in  many  respects  an  arrogant 
boaster,  and  in  others  a  mere  pretender ;  and  it  was 
in  allusion,  no  doubt,  to  his  vanity  and  noisy  assump- 
tion of  merit,  that  tho  Emperor  Tiberius  gave  him  in 
derision  the  name  of  Cymbalum  mundi.  He  is  re- 
nowned for  much  trifling  on  the  subject  of  Homer,  in 
order  to  trace  whose  familyand  country  he  had  recourse 
even  to  magic,  asserting  that  he  had  successfully  in- 
voked the  appearance  of  shades  to  satisfy  his  curiosity, 
whoso  answers  he  was  not  allowed  to  make  public. 
(Pltn.,  30,  2. — Compare  Auliu  Gellius,  Noel.  Alt, 
5,  14.)  These  pretensions,  silly  as  they  were,  made 
him  very  popular  in  Greece,  although  something  might 
be  owing  to  his  commentaries  on  the  same  great  poet, 
which  are  mentioned  by  Eustatbius  and  Hcsychius. 
Pliny  makes  particular  mention  of  the  ostentatious 
character  of  this  critic,  who  used  to  boast  that  he  be- 
stowed immortality  on  those  to  whom  ho  dedicated  his 
works ;  whereas  it  is  only  by  the  mention  of  others  that 
these  works  are  now  known  to  have  actually  existed. 
One  of  the  chief  of  them  was,  44  On  the  Antiquity  of 
the  Jews,"  to  which  people  he  opposed  himself  with 
the  hereditary  resentment  of  an  Egyptian.  The  reply 
of  Josephus,  "  Against  Apion"  has  survived  the  at- 
tack, the  author  of  which  attack  showed  his  enmity  to 
the  Jewish  people  by  other  means  besides  writing 
against  them  ;  for  he  was  employed  by  his  fellow-citi- 
zens of  Alcxandrca  to  head  a  deputation  to  the  Emperor 
Caligula,  complaining  of  the  Jews  who  inhabited  that 
city.  Apion  also  wrote  an  account  of  the  antiquities 
of  Egypt,  in  which  work  he  is  supposed  to  have  treated 
largely  on  the  Pyramids,  Pliny  quoting  him  as  the  prin- 
cipal authority  on  the  subject.  After  having  ridiculed 
the  rite  of  circumcision,  he  was  compelled  by  o  malady 
to  submit  to  it,  and,  by  a  divine  punishment,  says  Jo- 
sephus, died  soon  after  from  the  consequences  of  the 
operation.  It  is  in  allusion  to  Apion  that  Dayle  ob- 
serves, 44  how  easily  the  generality  of  people  may  be 
deceived  by  a  man  of  some  learning,  with  a  great 
sharcof  vanity  and  impudence."  Extracts  from  Apion'* 
commentary  on  Homer  arc  given  in  the  Etymologicum 
Gudianum,  published  by  Stun.  (Joseph,  r.ontr.  Ap. 
Scholl.  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  16,  seqq.) 

Aims,  I.  one  of  the  earliest  kings  of  the  Peloponne- 
sus, son  of  Phoroneus  and  I^aodtce,  and  grandson  of 
Inachus.  He  is  said  to  have  reigned  in  Argos,  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  about  t800  B.C.  Others  make 
him  to  have  been  the  son  of  Apollo,  and  king  of  Sicyon. 
He  chased  the  Telchines  from  the  Peloponnesus,  ac- 
cording to  a  third  statement,  governed  tyrannically, 
and  lost  his  life  in  consequence.  From  him  some  have 
derived  the  old  name,  supposed  to  have  been  given  at 
one  time  to  the  Peloponnesus,  namely  44  Apian  land." 
( Vid.  Apia.)  Apis,  in  fad,  is  one  of  those  mythologi- 
cal personages,  to  whose  earlier  legend  each  succeed- 
ing age  adds  its  quota  of  the  marvellous,  until  the  whole 
becomes  one  mass  of  hopeless  absurdity.  Hence  we 
find  Varro  and  St.  Augustine  gravely  maintaining,  that 
the  Grecian  monarch  Apis  led  a  colony  into  Egypt, 
gave  laws  and  civilization  to  that  country,  was  deified 
after  death  under  the  form  of  an  ox,  and  was,  of  course, 
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identical  with  the  Apis  of  Egyptian  worship.  (Pau- 
se*., 2,  6. — Apollod.,  2,  1. — Augvsttn,,  Civ.  D.,  18, 
6.)    And  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  name 
Apis  is  connected  with  that  of  a  very  early  people, 
who  dwelt  along  the  European  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  of  whom  the  Italian  Opici  formed  a  part. 
(Vtd.  Apia.) — II.  The  same  with  Epaphus,  the  fa- 
bled son  of  Jupiter  and  Io.    Such  at  least  is  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus,  6  di  'An-ic  Kartl  rt/v  '¥.?'/.t'tvuv 
yXuaauv  lori  'F.naQoc  (2,  163).    Wcsscling  is  in- 
clined to  regard  the  passage  as  spurious  ;  but  consult 
iElian  (Hist.  An.,  11,  10),  where  the  same  thine  i» 
stated.  Jablonski makes  Epaphus  mean  "giant"  ( Voc. 
JEgypt.,  p.  65).    Zocga,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  it 
the  force  of  41  bos  pater"  (Num.  Xgypt.,  p.  81), 
and  De  Rossi,  that  of  44  taunts  praeipuus."  (Etymoi. 
AZgyvt.,  p.  15.)    It  is  more  than  probable,  however, 
that  the  name  Epaphus  was  confounded  by  the  Greeks 
with  Apnphts,  one  of  the  Egyptian  appellations  for  Ty- 
phon,  the  evil  genius,  und  hence  may  have  arisen  the 
legend  which  made  the  Grecian  Apis  a  cruel  tyrant. 
(Yid.  Epaphus.) — III.  A  sacred  bull,  worshipped  by 
the  Egyptians    Its  abode  was  at  Memphis,  near  the 
temple  of  Pbtha,  or  Vulcan,  and  it  was  in  this  city  that 
peculiar  honours  were  rendered  it,  an  account  of  which 
is  given  by  Herodotus.  Strabo,  Pliny,  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus,  Plutarch,  and  other  ancient  writers.    The  Apis 
was  distinguished  from  other  animals  of  the  same  kind 
by  the  following  characteristics.    He  was  supposed  to 
be  generated,  not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  but 
by  a  flashing  from  on  high  (ot?ac  i*  rot'  oipaiov. — 
Herod  ,  3,  27),  or,  according  to  others,  by  the  contact 
of  the  moon  (IrraQy  tt,c  at/jive. — Pint.,  Sympos  ,  8, 
p.  718).  As,  however,  this  evidence  of  his  divinity  w  as 
rather  dubious,  several  external  marks  were  superad- 
ded, to  satisfy  his  votaries  of  his  claims  to  adoration. 
His  colour  was  black,  in  older  that  the  distinctive 
marks  might  the  more  clearly  appear  »  these  were  a 
square  white  6pot  on  the  forehead,  the  figure  of  an  ea- 
gle on  the  back,  a  white  crescent  on  the  right  side, 
the  mark  of  a  beetle  on  the  tongue,  end  double  hair 
on  the  tail.    (Hercd.,  3,  28  —  Strab.,  806.— Plm  ,  8, 
46. — Creuzer,  Comment.  Herod.,  p.  132,  reqq.)  The 
marks  in  question,  which  thus  stamped  his  claims  to 
divinity,  were  of  course  the  contrivance  of  the  prunta, 
though  of  this  the  people  were  kept  profoundly  igno- 
rant.   This  animal  was  regarded  with  the  highest  ven- 
eration, and  more  than  regal  honours  were  rendered 
him.   He  was  waited  upon,  also,  by  numerous  attend- 
ants, a  particular  priesthood  were  set  apart  for  him, 
stalls  were  provided,  furnished  with  every  com  enicnee, 
and  his  food  was  presented  to  him  in  vessels  of  gold. 
He  was  frequently  displayed  to  the  view  of  the  pcople>, 
while  strangers  could  also  behold  him  in  a  species  of 
enclosed  court,  or  through  a  kind  of  window.  (Strab., 
I.  e.)    He  also  gave  oracles,  and  the  mode  of  giving 
them  was  as  follows.  The  priests,  having  led  him  forth 
from  his 'abode,  caused  food  to  be  offered  him  by  the 
person  who  had  come  for  a  response.    If  he  received 
what  was  thus  offered,  it  was  a  favourable  omen  ;  if 
otherwise,  an  unfavourable  one.    So  also,  after  the 
food  had  been  offered  him,  he  was  allowed  to  go  into 
one  or  the  other  of  two  stalls,  according  as  he  might 
feel  inclined.    His  going  into  one  of  these  was  looked 
upon  as  a  good  omen,  into  the  other  the  reverse.  Ger- 
manicus,  when  in  Egypt,  consulted  in  this  way  the 
sacred  Apis  ;  and  as  the  animal  refused  the  food  which 
wasofTered  him  by  the  Roman  prince,  this  circumstance 
was  regarded  as  an  omen  of  evil,  that  was  subsequent- 
ly verified  by  the  death  of  the  latter     (Phn..  8.  46. 
— Amm.  Marreli,  22,  14.)    The  annual  festival  of 
Apis  was  celebrated  with  the  utmost  splendour  It 
always  began  with  the  rising  of  the  Nile,  and  j  rvscnt- 
ed,  for  seven  successive  days,  a  scene  of  uninterrupted 
rejoicing  and  festivity.    The  Greeks  called  this  cele- 
bration Thcophania.  because  during  its  continuance 
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Ae  god  Apis  was  displayed  to  the  view  of  the  people 
arrayed  in  festal  attire,  his  head  surmounted  with  a 
kind  of  tiara,  and  his  body  adorned  with  embroidered 
covering*,  while  a  troop  of  boys  accompanied  him  sing- 
ing hymns  in  bis  praise.  These  boys,  becoming  on  a 
Hidden  inspired,  predicted  future  events.  During  the 
continuance  of  this  festival,  the  crocodiles  in  the  Nile 
were  harmless,  but  regained  their  ferocity  at  its  close  ! 
(P/w.,  /  e  )  Sacrifices  were  seldom  offered  unto  Apis ; 
when  this,  however,  was  done,  red  cattle  were  always 
selected,  red  being  the  colour  of  Typhon,  the  enemy 
of  Osiri*  So  also,  when  Apis  died,  a  red  steer,  and 
two  or  three  other  animals  that  were  deemed  sacred 
to  Typhon,  were  buried  along  with  him,  in  order  to 
thwart  the  joy  which  the  evil  spirits  would  otherwise 
hare  fell  at  the  death  of  the  sacred  Apis.  When  Apis 
died  a  natural  death,  the  whole  of  Egypt  was  plunged 
in  mourning,  from  the  king  to  the  peasant ;  and  this 
mourning  continued  until  a  new  Apis  was  found.  The 
deceased  animal  was  embalmed  in  the  most  costly  man- 
ner, and  the  priests  after  this  traversed  the  whole  land 
in  quest  of  his  successor.  When  a  calf  was  found 
with  the  requisite  marks,  all  sorrow  instantly  ceased, 
and  the  most  unbounded  joy  prevailed.  Herodotus  al- 
hidrs  to  one  of  these  scenes  in  his  account  of  the  Per- 
sian Oamnyses  (3, 27).  When  that  monarch  returned 
to  Memphis,  from  his  unsuccessful  expedition  against 
the  .Ethiopians,  he  found  the  Egyptians  giving  loose 
to  their  joy  on  account  of  the  reappearance  of  Apis. 
Irritated  at  this,  and  fancying  that  they  were  rejoicing 
at  his  ill  success,  he  ordered  the  sacred  animal  to  be 
brought  before  him,  wounded  it  in  the  thigh  with  his 
dagger  (of  which  wound  it  afterward  died),  caused  the 
priest  to  be  scourged,  and  commanded  the  proper  of- 
ficers to  kill  all  the  Egyptians  they  should  find  making 
public  demonstrations  of  joy. — Whenever  a  new  Apis 
was  obtained,  the  priests  conducted  him  first  to  Nilo- 
poli*.  where  they  fed  him  forty  days.  He  was  then 
transported  in  a  magnificent  vessel  to  Memphis.  Du- 
ring the  forty  days  spent  at  Nilopolis,  women  only  were 
Allowed  to  see  him  ;  but  after  this  the  sight  of  the  god 
was  forbidden  them.  (Dtod.  Sic,  1,  85  .)— It  is  wor- 
thy of  remark,  that  although  so  much  joy  prevailed  on 
the  rinding  of  a  new  Apis,  and  so  much  sorrow  when 
be  died  a  natural  death,  yet,  whenever  one  of  these  ani- 
mal* reached  the  age  of  25  years,  the  period  prescri- 
bed by  the  sacred  books,  the  priests  drowned  him  as  a 
mailer  of  course,  in  a  sacred  fountain,  and  there  was 
no  mourning  whatever  for  his  loss. — According  to  an 
Egyptian  Wzend  the  soul  of  Osiris  passed  on  his  death 
into  the  body  of  Apis,  and  as  often  as  the  sacred  ani- 
mal died,  it  passed  into  the  body  of  its  successor:  So 
tbat,  according  to  this  dogma,  Apis  was  the  perfect 
ianst  of  the  soul  of  Osiris.  {Pint.,  de  Is.  tt  Os.,  p. 
47?.  ti  Wyttenb.)  It  is  very  easy,  however,  to  sec 
in  the  worship  of  the  sacred  Apis  the  connexion  of 
Carolina  mythology  with  astronomy  and  the  great 
movements  of  nature  The  Egyptians  believed  that 
the  moon,  making  her  total  revolution  in  309  luna- 
tions, and  in  0125  days,  returned  consequently,  nt  the 
end  of  25  years,  to  the  same  point  of  Sothis  or  Siri- 
os  Henre  the  life  of  Apis  was  limited  to  26  years, 
tod  hence  the  cycle  known  as  the  period  of  Apis,  with 
reference,  no  doubt,  to  the  passage  of  the  moon  into  the 
celestial  bull,  which  it  would  have  to  traverse  in  order 
to  arrive  at  Sothis.  In  worshipping  Apis,  therefore,  the 
E»yptian  priesthood  worshipped,  in  fact,  the  great  fer- 
titanj  principle  in  nature,  and  hence  we  sec  why 
feaales  alone  were  allowed  to  view  the  Apis  at  Nilo- 
rou*.  that  the  right  of  the  sacred  animal  might  bless 
taea  with  a  numerous  progeny.  (Compare  Gutgni- 
ent.  1.905  —  Vdlmer,  Wbrterb.  der  Mylhol.,  p.  279.) 

Amirs  Galba,  a  celebrated  buffoon  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius  (Sehol.  ad  Jut.,  5,  4 — Compare  Spalding, 
*i  (fianlil.,  6.  3,  27  —  Wc rnsdorf,  in  Poet.  hat.  Mm., 
»*[  6.  p  419.  irq.) 


Apollinares  ll'di.    Vid.  Lent  Apollix.Trgs. 

Apollinaris,  I.  Sidonius,  a  Christian  poet.  Vtd. 
Sidonius. —  II.  Sulpitius,  a  grammarian.  Vtd.  Sul- 
pitius. 

Apoli.Tvis  Promontokium,  was  situate  on  tho 
coast  of  Africa,  east  of  Ulica,  and  north  of  Carthage. 
It  is  now  Rat-Zcbid.  (/'/in.,  5,  4.  —  Mela,  1,  7.^ 
Liu.,  30,  24.) 

Apolijnopous  Magna,  tho  capital  of  the  52d 
Egyptian  nome,  in  the  southern  part  of  Upper  Egypt, 
about  twenty-five  miles  nearly  north  of  the  treat  cata. 
racts.  It  is  now  Edfou.  {Ptol. —  Stcph.  liyz.,  s.  v. 
—  Anton,  Iltn.  —  A^lian,  Hist.  An.,  10,  21.)  There 
are  two  temples  at  Edfou,  in  a  state  of  great  preserva- 
tion. One  of  them  consists  of  high  pyramidal  propyla, 
a  pronaos,  portico,  and  sckos,  the  form  most  generally 
used  in  Egypt ;  the  other  is  peripteral,  and  is,  at  tho 
same  time,  distinguished  by  having  on  its  Bcvoral  col- 
umns the  appalling  figure  of  Typhon,  the  emblem  of 
the  Evil  Principle.  The  pyramidal  propylon,  which 
forms  the  principal  entrance  to  the  greater  temple,  is 
one  of  the  most  imposing  monuments  extant  of  Egyp. 
tian  architecture.    {RiuaclCs  Egypt,  p.  201.) 

Apollinopolis  Parva,  a  city  of  Egypt  in  the  Nome 
of  Coptos,  northwest  of  Thebes.  It  was  a  celebrated 
place  of  trade,  and  lay  on  the  commercial  road  by  which 
the  products  of  the  cast  were  conveyed  to  Alcxandrca. 
It  is  now  Kous,  and  displays  the  ruins  of  a  temple. 
{Ptol.—Sleph.  Byz.—Strobo,  561.) 

Apollo,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona.  In  Ho- 
mer he  is  the  god  of  archery,  prophecy,  and  music. 
His  arrows  were  not  merely  directed  against  the  ene- 
mies of  the  gods,  such  as  Otus  aud  Ephialtes  {Horn., 
Od.,  11,  318) :  all  sudden  deaths  of  men  were  ascribed 
to  his  darts ;  sometimes  as  a  reward  {ud.  Agamcdcs), 
at  other  times  as  a  punishment  (eid.  Niobc).  He  was, 
by  his  shafts,  the  god  of  pestilence,  and  he  removed  it 
when  duly  propitiated.  At  the  banquets  of  the  gods 
on  Olympus,  Apollo  played  on  his  lyre  {QopfiiyZ),  while 
the  Muses  sang.  (Horn.,  77.,  1, 601.)  Eminent  hards, 
as  Demodocus,  were  held  to  have  derived  their  skill 
from  the  teaching  of  Apollo  or  the  Muses.  {0d.,  8, 
488.)  Prophets  m  like  manner  were  taught  by  him. 
At  Delphi  he  himself  revealed  tho  future.  {Od.,  8, 
80.)  According  to  the  Homeric  hymn  to  tho  Dclian 
Apollo,  the  birth  of  the  god  took  place  in  this  manner : 
Latona,  persecuted  by  Juno,  besought  all  tho  islands 
of  the  jEgcan  Sea  to  afford  her  a  place  of  rest ;  but 
all  feared  too  much  the  potent  queen  of  heaven  to  as- 
sist her  rival.  Dclos  alone  consented  to  become  the 
birthplace  of  the  future  god,  provided  I^atona  would 
pledge  herself  that  he  would  not  contemn  her  humble 
isle,  and  would  erect  there  the  temple  vowed  by  his 
mother.  Latona  assented  with  the  oath  most  binding 
on  the  gods,  namely,  by  the  Styx,  and  the  friendly  isle 
received  her.  {H.  in  Apoll.,  83.)  All  the  goddesses 
save  Juno  and  Lucina  (whom  the  art  of  Juno  kept  in 
ignorance  of  this  great  event)  were  assembled  in  the 
floating  isle  to  attend  the  delivery  of  Latona,  whoso 
labour  continued  for  nine  days  and  nights.  Moved 
with  compassion  for  her  sufferings,  they  despatched 
Iris  to  Olympus,  who  brought  Lucina  secretly  to  De- 
Iob.  Hero  then  Apollo  sprang  to  light,  Earth  smiled 
around,  and  all  the  goddesses  shouted  aloud  to  cele- 
brate his  birth.  They  washed  and  swathed  the  infant 
deity,  and  Themis  gave  him  nectar  and  ambrosia  A  s 
soon  as  he  hail  tasted  the  divine  food,  his  bands  and 
swaddling-clothes  no  longer  retained  him :  he  sprang 
up,  and  called  to  the  goddesses  to  give  him  a  lyre  and  a 
bow,  adding  that  he  would  thenceforth  declare  to  men 
the  will  of  Jove.  He  then,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
assembled  goddesses,  walked  firmly  on  the  ground; 
and  Delos,  exulting  with  ioy,  became  covered  with 
golden  flowers.  A  somewhat  different  account  of  the 
birth  of  Apollo  is  given  by  Callimachus.  {Hymn,  n 
1  Apoll.)— In  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Apollo,  the  man 
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ner  of  his  first  getting  possession  of  Delphi  (ITvflti)  is 
thus  related  :  When  Apollo  resolved  to  choose  the 
site  of  his  first  temple,  he  came  down  from  Olympus 
into  Pieria ;  he  sought  throughout  all  Thessaly ;  thence 
went  to  Eubtra,  Attica,  and  Bceotia ;  but  could  find  no 

Kc  to  his  mind.  The  situation  of  Tilphussa,  near 
c  Copais,  in  Bfcotia,  pleased  him  ,  and  he  was  about 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  his  temple  here,  when  the 
nymph  of  the  stream,  afraid  of  having  her  own  fame 
eclipsed  by  the  vicinity  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  dis- 
suaded him  by  representing  how  much  his  oracle  would 
be  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  horses  and  mules  com- 
ing to  water  at  her  stream.  She  recommends  to  him 
Crissa,  beneath  Mount  Parnassus,  as  a  quiet,  seques- 
tered spot,  where  no  unseemly  sounds  would  disturb 
the  holy  silence  demanded  by  an  oracle.  Arrived 
at  Crissa,  the  solitude  and  sublimity  of  the  scene 
charm  the  god.  He  forthwith  sets  about  erecting  a 
temple,  which  the  hands  of  numerous  workmen  speed- 
ily raise,  under  the  direction  of  the  brothers  Tropho- 
ruus  and  Agamcdes.  Meanwhile  Apollo  slays  with 
his  arrows  the  monstrous  serpent  which  abode  there 
*nd  destroyed  the  people  and  cattle  of  the  vicinity. 
As  it  lay  expiring,  the  exulting  victor  cried,  "  Now 
rot  (jnOtv)  there  on  the  man-feeding  earth ;  and  hence 
the  place  and  oracle  received  the  appellation  of  Pytho. 
The  fane  was  now  erected,  but  priests  were  wanting. 
The  god,  as  he  stood  on  the  lofty  area  of  the  temple, 
cast  bis  eyes  over  the  sea,  and  beheld  far  south  of  Pel- 
oponnesus a  Cretan  ship  sailing  for  Pylos.  He  plunged 
into  the  sea,  and,  in  the  form  of  a  dolphin,  sprang  on 
board  the  ship.  The  crew  sat  in  terror  and  amazement ; 
a  south  wind  carried  the  vessel  rapidly  along  ;  in  vain 
they  sought  to  land  at  Tamarus ;  the  ship  would  not 
obey  the  nclm.  When  they  came  to  the  bay  of  Cris- 
sa, a  west  wind  sprang  up  and  speedily  brought  the 
vessel  into  port ;  and  the  god,  in  the  form  of  a  blazing 
star,  left  the  boat  and  descended  into  his  temple 
Then,  quick  as  thought,  he  came  as  a  handsome  youth,  ; 
with  long  locks  waving  on  his  shoulders,  and  accosted 
the  st  rangers,  inquiring  who  they  were  andwhencethcy 
came.  To  their  question  in  return,  of  what  that  place 
was  to  which  they  were  come,  he  replies  by  informing 
them  who  he  is  and  what  his  purpose  was  in  bringing 
them  thither.  He  invites  them  to  land,  and  says  that, 
as  he  had  met  them  in  the  form  of  a  dolphin  (oc?.$iv), 
they  should  worship  him  as  Apollo  Dclphinius ;  and 
hence,  according  to  the  fanciful  etymology  of  the  earli- 
er poetry,  Delphi  in  Phocis  derived  its  name.  They 
now  disembark :  the  god,  playing  on  his  lyre,  precedes 
them,  and  leads  them  to  his  temple,  where  they  become 
his  priests  and  ministers. — A  god  so  beautiful  and  ac- 
complished as  Apollo  could  not  well  be  supposed  to 
be  free  from  the  influence  of  the  gentler  emotions  ;  yet 
it  is  observable  that  he  was  not  remarkably  happy  in 
his  love,  either  meeting  with  a  repulse,  or  having  his 
amour  attended  with  a  fatal  termination.  ( Vid.  Daph- 
ne, Coronis,  &c.)  After  the  death  of  .Esculapius  his 
eon,  who  fell  by  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove  for  having  ex- 
tended his  skill  in  the  healing  art  so  far  as  to  bring 
even  the  dead  to  life,  Apollo,  incensed  at  the  fate  of 
his  offspring,  slew  the  Cyclopes,  the  forgers  of  the  thun- 
derbolts, and  was  for  this  deed  exiled  from  heaven. 
Coming  down  to  earth,  he  took  service  as  a  herdsman 
with  Admetus,  king  of  Pher»  in  Thessaly,  and  pas- 
tured his  herds  on  the  banks  of  the  Ampbrysus.  The 
kindnesses  bestowed  by  him  on  Admetus  have  been 
mentioned  elsewhere.  (Vid.  Admetus  and  Alcestis.) 
—  Apollo,  it  IB  said,  was  taught  divination  by  Pan. 
For  his  lyre  he  was  indebted  to  the  invention  of  his 
half-brother  Mercury,  and  the  triumph  of  this  instru- 
ment over  the  tones  of  the  reed  is  recorded  in  the  le- 
gend of  Marsyas.  (Vid.  Marsyas.)  The  Homeric 
Apollo  is  a  personage  entirely  distinct  from  Helius 
(*H?./or)  or  the  Sun,  though,  in  all  likelihood,  original- 
ly the  same.  When  mysteries  and  secret  doctrines 
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were  introduced  into  Greece,  these  deities  were  united, 
or,  perhaps,  we  might  say,  reunited.    Apollo,  fit  the 
same  period,. also  usurped  the  place  of  Peon,  and  be- 
came the  god  of  the  healing  art. — This  god  was  a  fa- 
vourite object  of  Grecian  worship,  and  his  tcmpies  were 
numerous.    Of  these  the  most  celebrated  were,  that 
of  Delphi  in  Phocis,  of  Dclos,  of  Patara  in  Lycia, 
Claros  in  Ionia,  Grynium  in  ^Eolis,  and  Didywi  at 
Miletus ;  in  all  of  which  his  oracles  gave  revelations  of 
the  future. — The  favourite  animals  of  Apollo  were  the 
hawk,  the  swan,  the  cicada,  otc.    His  tree  was  the 
bay.    He  himself  was  represented  in  the  perfection  of 
united  manly  strength  and  beauty.    His  long  curling 
hair  hangs  loose,  and  is  bound  behind  with  the  stro- 
hium  ;  his  brows  are  wreathed  with  bay  ;  in  his  hands 
c  bears  his  bow  or  lyre.    The  wonderful  Apollo  Bel- 
vidcre  shows  at  the  same  time  the  conception  which 
the  ancients  had  of  this  benign  deity,  and  the  high  de- 
gree of  perfection  to  which  they  had  attained  in  sculp- 
ture.— Few  deities  had  more  appellations  than  the  son 
of  La  ton  a.    He  was  called  Delian,  Delphian,  Palarc- 
an,  Clarian,  dec.,  from  the  places  of  his  worship.  He 
was  also  styled :  1 .  The  Luxian  god,  from  the  uiubigu- 
ity  of  many  of  his  predictions  ;  2.  Herding,  as  keeping 
the  flocks  and  herds  of  Admetus ;  3.  Silvcr-bcwed ; 
4.  Far-shooter ;    5.  Light-producer ;  6.  Well-haired; 
7.  Gold-hmred;  8.  Gold-sttordcd,  Ac.  (Kctgktley** 
Mythology,  p.  87,  scqq.) — Proclus  assures  us  that  the 
Orphic  doctrine  recognised  the  identity  of  Apollo  and 
the  Sun.    (Orph.,  Hymn.,  8.  —  Id.,  12.  —  Id.,  34.  — 
Fragm.,  28,  ed.  Hcrm. — JEschyl.,  m  Eratosth.  Ca- 
tast.,  p.  19,  cd.  Schaub.)    The  Oriental  origin  of  the 
god  is  clearly  shown  even  in  his  very  name,  for  which 
the  Greeks  so  often  and  so  vainly  sought  an  etymolo- 
gy in  their  own  language.    The  Cretan  form  for  Hclto* 
('H?.ioc)  was  Abelws  ('hlt7.ioc),  i.  e.,  'At'/Uoc,  with  the 
digaxnma  inserted.    (Mattt.,  Dial.,  p.  185,  ed.  Slurs. 
— Compare  the  Doric  'Anf/.luv  for  'Air6?.?.v»,  Mailt., 
p.  206,  and  the  form  Apcllinem  for  Apolhnem,  cited 
by  Festus.)    We  have  here  the  Asiatic  root  Bel  or 
Hel,  an  appellation  for  the  Bun  in  the  Semitic  languages. 
(Crcuzcr's  Symbolik,  par  Gutgntaui,  vol.  2,  p.  131. 
— Compare  Scldcn,  de  D.  S.,  2, 1,  p.  144. — BuUmann% 
Mythologus,  vol.  1,  p.  167.)— A  very  striking  analogy 
exists  between  the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Crish- 
na  of  the  Hindus.    Both  are  inventors  of  the  flute. 
(Compare  Astatic  Researches,  vol.  8,  p.  65.)  Crish- 
na  is  deceived  by  the  nymph  Tulasi,  as  Apollo  is 
by  Daphne,  and  the  two  maidens  arc  each  changed 
into  trees,  of  which  the  tulasi  is  sacred  to  Cri^hna,  as 
the  bay-tree  is  to  Apollo.   The  victory  of  Crishna 
over  the  serpent  Cahya-naga,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Yamuna,  recalls  to  mind  that  of  Apollo  over  the  ser- 
pent Python :  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  van- 
quished reptiles  respectively  participate  in  the  hom- 
age that  is  rendered  to  the  victors.    Nor  docB  the  le- 
gend of  Apollo  betray  a  resemblance  merely  w  ith  the  fa- 
bles of  India.   A  very  strong  affinity  exists,  in  this  re- 
spect, between  the  religious  systems  also  of  Egypt  n nd 
Greece.    We  find  the  same  animal,  the  wolf,  which, 
by  its  oblique  course,  typified  the  path  of  the  star  of 
day,  consecrated  to  the  sun,  both  at  Lyeopolis  and 
Delphi.    This  emblem  transports  into  the  Greek  tra- 
ditions the  fables  relative  to  the  combats'  of  Osiris. 
The  Egyptian  deity  comes  to  the  aid  of  his  son  Horus, 
under  the  figure  of  a  wolf,  and  Latona  disguises  hor- 
'  self  under  the  form  of  this  same  animal,  when  she  quits 
the  Hyperborean  regions  to  take  refuge  in  Dclos. 

(Compare  Pausanias,  2,  10.  —  Diod.  Sic,  1,  88  . 

Synes .,  de  Provtd.,  1,  116  —  Euseb  .  Prap.  Ev.,  1,  50. 
—Anstot  .  Hist.  An.,  6.  35—  Mlian,  Hist.  An  ,  4, 
4.)  In  the  festival  of  the  Daphnephoria,  which  the 
Thcbans  celebrated  every  ninth  year  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  seeing  an  astro- 
nomical character.  It  took  its  name  from  the  bay- 
tree,  which  the  fairest  youths  of  the  city  carried  round 
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in  solemn  procession,  and  which  was  adorned  with 
towers  and  branches  of  olive.    To  an  olivc-tTee,  dec- 
orated in  its  turn  with  branches  of  bay  and  flowers 
intertwined,  and  covered  with  a  veil  of  purple,  were 
suspended  globes  of  different  sixes,  types  of  the  sun 
and  planets,  and  ornamented  with  garlands,  the  num- 
ber of  which  was  a  symbol  of  the  year.    On  the  altar, 
too.  burned  a  flame,  the  agitation,  colour,  and  crack- 
ling of  which  served  to  reveal  the  future,  a  species  of 
divination  peculiar  to  the  sacerdotal  order,  and  which 
prevailed  also  at  Olrmpia  in  Elis,  the  centre  of  most 
of  the  sacerdotal  usages  of  the  day. — The  god  of  the 
sun  became  also  the  god  of  music,  by  a  natural  allusion 
to  the  movements  of  the  planets  and  the  mysterious 
harmony  of  the  spheres  ;  and  the  hawk,  the  universal 
tvpe  of  the  divine  essence  among  the  Egyptians,  is, 
with  the  Greeks,  the  sacred  bird  of  Apollo.  (Mluin, 
Hut.  An..  10.  14.) — As  soon,  however,  as  this  Apollo, 
whether  hi*  origin  is  to  be  traced  to  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  or  to  the  plains  of  India,  assumes  a  marked  sta- 
tion in  the  Grecian  mythology,  the  national  spirit  la- 
bours to  disengage  him  of  his  astronomical  attributes. 
Hfnrtforward  every  mysterious  or  scientific  idea  dis- 
appear* from  the  Daphnephoria,  and  they  now  become 
only  commemorative  of  the  passion  of  the  god  for  a 
young  female,  who  turns  a  deaf  car  to  his  suit.  A 
new  deity,  Helios  (*Ha<oc ).  discbarges  all  the  functions 
of  the  sun.   This  god,  in  his  quality  of  son  of  Uranus 
and  Terra,  is  placed  among  the  cosinogonical  personi- 
fications ;  he  has  no  part  to  play  in  the  fables  of  the 
poet*,  and  he  is  only  twice  named  in  Homer,  once  as 
the  father  of  Circe,  and  again  as  revealing  to  Vulcan 
the  infidelity  of  his  spouse.    He  has  no  priests,  no 
worship ;  no  solemn  festival  is  celebrated  in  his  praise. 
Thereupon,  freed  from  every  attribute  of  an  abstract 
nature.  Apoilo  appears  in  the  halls  of  Olympus,  parti- 
cipates in  the  celestial  banquets,  interferes  in  the  quar- 
rels of  earth,  become*  the  tutelary  god  of  the  Trojans, 
the  protector  of  Paris  and  .Eneas,  the  slave  of  Adme- 
tus,  and  the  lover  of  Daphne.    So  true  is  it,  that  all 
these  changes  in  the  character  of  this  divinity  were 
effected  by  the  transmuting  power  of  the  Grecian  spirit, 
tint  we  see  Apollo  preserve  in  the  mysteries,  which 
formed  so  many  deposites  of  the  sacerdotal  traditions, 
the  astronomical  attributes  of  which  the  public  wor- 
ship hid  deprived  him  ;  and  at  a  later  period  we  find 
the  New  Piatonists  endeavouring  to  restore  to  him 
the**  *-une  attributes,  when  they  wished  to  form  an 
aliegorkal  svstern  of  religious  science  and  philosophy 
out  of  th?  ab&ordities  of  polytheism.   But,  in  the  popu- 
lar religion,  instead  of  being  the  god  from  whom  ema- 
nate fecundity  and  increase,  he  is  a  simple  shepherd, 
conducting  the  herds  of  another.    Instead  of  dying 
and  a.ising  again  to  life,  he  is  ever  young.  Instead 
of  scorching  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  with  bis  de- 
vouring rays,  be  darts  his  fearful  arrows  from  a  quiver 
of  gold    Instead  of  announcing  the  future  in  the  mys- 
terious language  of  the  planets,  he  prophesies  in  his 
own  name.   Nor  does  he  any  longer  direct  the  harmo- 
ny of  the  spheres  by  the  notes  of  his  mystic  lyre  ;  he 
has  no  or  an  instrument,  invented  by  Mercury  and  per- 
fected by  himself.    The  dances,  too,  of  the  stars  cease 
*>  be  rondacted  by  him  ;  for  he  now  moves  at  the  head 
«f  the  nine  Muses  (the  nine  strings  of  his  divine  citha- 
ra).  the  divinities  who  each  preside  over  one  of  the  lib- 
eral arts.    ( Constant,  de  la  Religion,  vol.  2,  p.  93  ) 

AfOLLoooRcs,  I.  a  native  of  Phalerum,  one  of  the 
intimate  friends  of  Socrates.  (Plat.,  Phad.) — II.  A 
celebrated  painter  of  Athens,  who  brought  the  art  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection,  and  handed  it  in  this  state 
to  his  pupil  Zeuxis.  Two  of  his  celebrated  productions 
are  noticed  by  Pliny  (35. 9).  One  of  these  was  a  priest 
at  the  altar :  the  other  an  Ajax  struck  by  a  thunder- 
bolt. These  two  chefs-d'oeuvre  still  existed  in  Pliny's 
and  were  highly  admired.  Apollo- 
the  art  of  softening  and  degra- 


ding, as  it  is  technically  termed,  the  colours  of  a  paint- 
ing, and  of  imitating  the  exact  effect  of  shades.  Pliny 
speaks  of  him  with  enthusiasm.  He  became  at  last 
so  arrogant  as  to  style  himself  the  prince  of  painters, 
and  never  to  go  forth  into  public  without  wearing  a 
kind  of  tiara,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Modes.  His  fame, 
however,  was  eventually  eclipsed  by  Zeuxis,  who  per- 
fected all  his  discoveries.  (Pltn.,  I.  e. — Stlltg,  Did. 
Art.,  s.  v.) — III.  A  famous  sculptor,  whose  country  is 
uncertain,  but  who  flourished  about  Olymp.  114.  He 
possessed  great  acuteness  of  judgment,  but  exhibited 
also,  on  many  occasions,  great  violence  of  temper ;  so 
much  so  as  frequently  to  break  to  pieces  his  own  works 
when  they  chanced  not  to  please  him.  Silanion,  an- 
other artist,  represented  him  in  bronze  during  one  of 
these  fits  of  anger,  and  the  work  resembled,  according 
to  Pliny,  not  a  human  being,  but  cholcr  itself  person- 
ified. (Pltn.,  34,  8.) — IV.  A  comic  poet  of  Athens, 
who  flourished  about  30Q  D.C.  He  was  a  writer  of 
much  repute  among  the  poets  of  the  New  Comedy. 
Terence  copied  the  Heeyra  and  Phormio  from  two  of 
his  dramas ;  all  his  productions,  though  very  numerous, 
arc  now  lost,  except  the  titles  of  eight,  with  a  few  frag- 
ments. He  was  one  of  the  six  writers  whom  the  an- 
cient critics  selected  as  the  models  of  the  New  Come- 
dy. The  other  five  were  Philippides,  Philemon,  Mc- 
nandcr,  Diphilus,  and  Posidippus.  (Theatre  of  the 
Greeks,  2d  ed.,  p.  188.) — V.  A  comic  poet  of  Carys- 
tus  in  Eubcca.  (Sekoll,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  80.) 
— VI.  A  comic  poet  of  Gcla  in  Sicily,  contemporary 
with  Menander.  (Sutdas,  s.  v.  'Jiirofaod.— ClmtmC$ 
Fasti  HclUniei,  2d  ed.,  p.  xlvi.)— VII.  A  native  of 
Athens,  and  disciplo  of  Aristarchus,  PanaHius,  and 
Diogenes  the  Babylonian.  He  flourished  about  146 
B.C.,  and  was  celebrated  for  his  numerous  productions, 
both  in  prose  and  verse.  Of  the  former,  we  have, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments,  only  the  work 
entitled  Bi6?.to6rjKti  (Bthltotheca),  being  a  collection  of 
the  fables  of  antiquity,  drawn  from  the  poets  and  other 
writers,  and  related  in  a  clear  and  simple  style.  It  has 
not  reached  us,  however,  in  a  perfect  state,  since  it 
breaks  off  with  the  history  of  Theseus ;  whereas  it 
would  seem,  from  citations  made  from  it,  that  the  work 
was  originally  carried  down  to  the  return  of  the  Greeks 
from  the  Trojan  war.  Faber  (Le  Fevre),  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  BUdiotheca,  pretends  that  we  merely 
have  an  extract  from  the  original  work  of  Apollodorus ; 
while  another  editor,  Clavier,  maintains  that  Apollo- 
dorus never  wrote  a  work  of  tliis  kind,  but  that  what 
has  come  down  to  us  is  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
abridgment,  extracted  most  probably  from  several  of 
his  works,  especially  that  on  the  gods  (»r«pi  i9t£p), 
which  consisted  of  at  least  20  books.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  the  Bibliothoca  is  that  of  Hcyne,  Gotting.,  2 
vols.  8vo,  1803.  The  edition  of  Clavier,  Pans,  1805, 
2  vols.  8vo,  is  also  worthy  of  notice. — Of  the  poetical 
works  of  Apollodorus,  the  most  remarkable  was  the 
Xpovtud,  or  poetical  Chronicle,  which  is  unfortunately 
lost.  It  was  divided  into  four  books,  and  contained, 
according  to  Scymnus  (n.  16-35,  and  45-49),  a  state- 
ment of  all  the  remarkable  events,  famous  sieges,  mi- 
grations, establishments  of  colonies,  treaties,  exploits, 
dec,  from  the  fall  of  Troy,  which  Apollodorus  fixed  at 
1 184  B.C.,  down  to  144  B.C.  It  was  written  in  a  brief 
style,  in  iambic  trimeters.  We  are  indebted  to  this 
work,  through  the  citations  of  other  writers,  for  the 
knowledge  of  various  important  dates,  such  as  the  fall 
of  Troy,  the  invasion  of  the  Heraclidc  the  Ionian  emi- 
gration, the  first  Olympiad,  dec.  That  part  of  the 
Chronicle  which  gave  the  dates  when  the  various  great 
men  of  antiquity  lived,  served  as  a  basis  for  the  Chron- 
icle composed  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  but  which  is  also 
lost.  Apollodorus  composed  also  a  Description  of  the 
Earth  (Tvf  ntptoioq),  in  iambic  verse,  which  gave 
Scymnus  of  Chios  and  Dionysius  of  Chnrax  the  idea 
of  their  respective  Pcriegescs.  (Schull,  Ihst.  Lit.  Gr., 
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vol,  4,  p.  67,  seqq. —  Id.,  5,  36.  —  Clavier,  in  Biogr. 
Univ.,  vol.  2,  p.  313.)  —  VIII.  An  Epicurean  philos- 
opher, supposed  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Ci- 
cero. He  governed,  as  chief,  the  school  of  Epicurus, 
and  the  severity  of  his  administration  caused  him  to 
receive  the  appellation  of  Kajrort'oawoc  (tyrant  of  the 
garden).  According  to  Diogenes  Liertius,  he  wrote 
more  than  400  works,  and  among  them  a  life  of  Epi- 
curus. (Ihog.  Laert.,  10,  2  ft  26. — Consult  Menage, 
ad  loe.,  where  Gassendi's  explanation  of  the  term  K  j, 
irorvpavvoc  is  given.)— IX.  A  native  of  Damascus,  and 
an  architect  of  great  ability  in  the  reigns  of  Trajan 
and  Hadrian,  by  the  former  of  whom  he  was  employed 
in  constructing  the  famous  stone  bridge  over  the  Ister 
or  Danube,  A. D.  104.  Various  other  bold  and  magnif- 
icent works,  both  at  Home  and  in  the  provinces,  con- 
tributed to  his  high  reputation.  The  principal  of  these 
were  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  in  the  middle  of  which 
arose  the  Trajan  Column,  an  immense  library,  an  ode- 
um, the  Ulpian  basilica,  therms),  aqueducts,  dec.  Fall- 
ing into  disgrace  with  Hadrian,  he  lost  his  life  through 
that  emperor's  caprice.  The  occasion  is  variously  re- 
lated ;  by  some  it  has  been  ascribed  to  an  old  grudge, 
which  originated  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  when  Hadrian, 
giving  an  ignorant  opinion,  in  presence  of  the  then 
emperor,  respecting  some  architectural  designs,  was 
so  seriously  mortified  by  a  sarcastic  rebuke  from  Apol- 
lodorus,  that  he  never  forgave  him.  This  old  offence 
was  heightened  by  another  on  the  part  of  Apollodorus, 
when  Hadrian  had  ascended  the  imperial  throne.  The 
emperor  pretended  to  submit  to  him,  for  his  opinion, 
the  design  of  a  recently-built  temple  of  Venus.  The 
plainness  of  speaking,  for  which  the  architect  was 
famed,  got  the  better  of  his  policy,  and  drew  from  him 
an  observation,  in  allusion  to  the  want  of  proportion 
between  the  edifice  and  the  statue  it  contained,  that 
if  "  the  goddess  wished  to  rise  and  go  out"  of  her  tem- 
ple, it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  accomplish  her 
intention.  The  anger  of  the  monarch  knew  no  bounds. 
Apollodorus  was  banished  ;  and  finally,  after  having 
been  accused  of  various  crimes,  was  put  to  death. 
(Xiph.,  Vit.  Hadr  ) — X.  A  name  common  to  several 
medical  writers.  The  most  distinguished  of  these  was 
a  physician  and  naturalist,  bom  at  Lemnos,  about  a 
century  before  the  Christian  era.  He  lived  under 
Ptolemy  Soter  and  Lagus,  to  one  of  whom,  accord- 
ing to  Strain  i.  he  dedicated  his  works.  The  scholiast 
to  Nicander  states  that  he  wrote  also  on  plants.  He 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  who  says  that  he  boasted  of 
the  juice  of  cabbage  and  of  horseradish  as  a  remedy 
against  poisonous  mushrooms.  Athensus  often  cites 
him.  He  wrote  also  on  venomous  animals,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  from  this  work  that 
Galen  derived  his  antidote  against  the  bite  of  vipers, 
(/'/in.,  14,  9 .— Athen .,  15,  p.  675,  e.) 

Apollonia,  I.  a  festival  at  Sicyon,  in  honour  of 
Apollo  and  Diana.  It  arose  from  the  following  cir- 
cumstance. These  two  deities  came  to  the  river 
Sythas,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sicyon,  which  city  was  then 
called  .Enialca,  intending  to  purify  themselves  from 
the  slaughter  of  the  serpent  Python.  They  were 
frightened  away,  however,  and  fled  to  Crete,  itgialea 
being  visited  by  a  pestilence  soon  after  this,  the  inhab- 
itants, by  the  advice  of  soothsayers,  sent  seven  boys 
and  the  same  number  of  girls  to  the  Sythas,  to  entreat 
the  offspring  of  Latona  to  return.  Their  praver  was 
granted,  and  the  two  deities  came  to  the  citadel.  In 
commemoration  of  this  event,  a  temple  was  erected  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  to  the  goddess  of  Persuasion, 
Uetffu,  and  every  year,  on  the  festival  of  Apollo,  a 
band  of  boys  conveyed  the  statues  of  Apollo  and  Di- 
ana to  the  temple  of  Persuasion,  and  afterward  brought 
them  back  again  to  the  temple  of  Apollo.  (Pausan., 
2,  7.) — II.  A  celebrated  city  of  Illyricum,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Aous,  or  Aeas,  and  the  ruins  of 
which  still  retain  the  name  of  Polltna.  It  was  found- 
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ed  by  a  colony  from  Corinth  and  Corcyra,  and.  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  was  renowned  for  the  wisdom  of 
its  laws,  which  appear  to  have  been  framed,  however, 
rather  on  the  Spartan  than  the  Corinthian  modcL 
-Elian  states,  that  decrees  to  the  exclusion  of  foreign- 
ers were  enforced  here  as  at  Lacedcmon ;  and  Aris- 
totle affirms,  that  none  could  aspire  to  the  offices  of 
the  republic  but  the  principal  families,  and  those  de- 
scended from  the  first  colonists.    (ML,  V.  H  ,  13, 6 
— Artst.,  Poltt.,  4,  4.)    Apollonia  was  exposed  to  fre- 
quent attacks  from  the  lllyrians.  and  it  was  probably 
the  dread  of  these  neighbours,  and  also  of  the  Mace- 
donians, that  induced  the  city  to  place  itself  under  the 
protection  of  the  Romans  on  the  first  appearance  of 
that  people  on  their  coast.   (Polyb.,  2,  11.)  Through- 
out the  war  with  Maccdon  they  remained  faithful  to 
the  interest  of  their  new  allies.    From  its  proximity 
to  Drundisium  and  Hydruntum  in  Italy,  Apollonia  was 
always  deemed  an  important  station  by  the  Romans; 
and  among  the  extravagant  projects  of  Pyrrhus,  it  is 
said  he  had  contemplated  the  idea  of  throwing  over  a 
bridge  to  connect  it  with  the  last-mentioned  place ;  a 
distance  not  less  than  fifty  miles!    I  /  ';••:  .  3,11) 
Augustus  spent  many  years  of  his  early  life  in  Apollo- 
nia, which  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  literature  and 
philosophy.    (Suet.,  Aug.,  10. — Cramer's  Anc.  dr., 
vol.  1,  p.  56,  seqq.)—  III.  A  town  in  the  interior  of 
Chalcidice,  on  the  Egnatian  way.    (Seylas,  p  27  — 
Xen.,  Hist  Gr.,  5,  2.)    Mention  is  made  of  it  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  (17,  1),  St.  Paul  having  pawed 
through  it  on  his  way  from  Philippi  to  Thcasalonica. 
The  ruins  are  called  Politna.    (Cramer's  Anc.  Gr., 
vol.  1,  p.  264.) — IV.  A  city  of  Thrace,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Nestus.    (Mela,  3,  2  —Ltv  ,  38,  41.)  Il 
was  called,  in  a  later  age,  Sozopoiis,  and  U  now  Size 
bolt. — V.  A  city  of  Assyria,  to  the  northwest  of  Ctesi 
phon.    (Amm.  Marcell.,  23,  20.)    Hardouin  and  oth- 
ers make  it  the  same  with  Antiochia  Assyria,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (6,  27).— VI.  A  city  of  Palestine,  in 
Samaria,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast.    It  lay  north- 
west of  Sichem.    (Piin.,  6,  13. — Joseph.,  Anttq.  Jvd  , 
13,  23  —  Id.,  Bell.,  1,  6.)— VII.  A  city  of  Phrygia,  to 
the  southeast  of  Apamca,  on  the  road  to  Antioch  in 
Pisidia.    Its  earlier  name  was  Margium.    (Strab . 
576  —  Steph.  By:.)    Colonel  Leake  is  inclined  to 
place  it  at  Ketsx  Bvurlou,  not  far  from  the  Lake  Iku- 
dour. — VIII.  A  city  of  Lydia,  called  also  Apollonia. 
about  300  stadia  from  Pergamus,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance from  Sardis.    It  was  named  after  the  wife  of 
Attalus.    Cicero  often  alludes  to  it.    (Cic.,  Orat  pro 
Flacc  ,  c.  21  et  32  —  Ep.  ad  Qutnt.,  1,  2,  dec.)  Some 
nuns  are  visible  near  a  small  hamlet  called  Bulltnt  — 
IX.  A  city  of  Mysia,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
I^ake  Apolloniatis,  and  near  the  point  where  the  Rhyn- 
dacus  issues  from  it.    Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Turkish  town  of  Afmlliona.   (Strab.,  575.) — X.  A  city 
of  Cyrenaica,  regarded  as  the  harbour  of  Cyrenc.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  geographer  Eratosthenes 
Under  the  lower  empire  this  place  took  the  name  of 
Sozusa,  and  it  is  now  called  Marza  Susa,  or  Sosush. 
(Mela,  1,  8— Pro/.) 

ApollCms,  wife  of  Attalus  of  Pergamus.    She  was 
a  native  of  Cyzicus,  and  of  obscure  family.  Apollo- 
nis  l>ecanie  the  mother  of  Eumencs,  Attalus,  rhile- 
ta»rus,  and  Athena?us,  who  were  remarkable  for  fra- 
ternal attachment  as  well  as  for  filial  piety.  After 
the  death  of  their  mother  they  erected  a  temple  to  her 
at  Cyzicus,  on  the  columns  of  which  were  placed  nine- 
teen tablets,  sculptured  in  relief,  and  displaying  the 
most  touching  incidents  in  history  and  mythology 
relative  to  filial  attachment     At  the  bottom  of  these 
tablets  were  inscriptions  in  verse,  which  have  been 
preserved  for  us  in  the  Vatican  manuscript  of  the 
Greek  Anthology.    These  are  given  hy  Jacobs,  at  the 
end  of  his  edition  of  the  Anthology  (Paraltpomtna  et 
eoitce  Vattcano),  and  were  previously  published  by 
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we  oujjbt  to  regard  as  the  fathers  of  mathematical  sci- 
ence, since  it  was  from  their  works  that  the  modems 
ant  demed  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  this  de- 
partment of  knowledge.  These  authors  are,  to  give 
thrtn  in  chronological  order,  toe  lid,  Archimedes, 
A  polio  m  and  Diophantus.  We  learn  from  Pappus, 
that  Apollonius  studied  at  Alexandrea  under  the  sue 
of  Euclid,  and  that  it 
skill  in  geometrical 


him  in  the  Sd  vol.  of  a  work  entitled  Extrcitationet  I  which  the  nature  of  bis  subject  allowed  him  so  many 
Critic*  t*  Senptores  Yeteres,  Lips.,  1797,  8vo.  opportunities.    The  Argonautica  of  Apolloruus  arc  re. 

Apolloyics,  I  a  native  of  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  mark  able  for  the  punty  of  the  diction,  and.  with  some 
who  flourished  principally  under  Ptolemy  Philopator,  exceptions,  the  beauty  of  the  versification :  they  arc, 
towards  the  close  of  the  second  century  before  the  ,  in  this  respect,  a  happy  imitation  of  the  Iliad  and  i\iv»- 
Christian  era.    He  is  one  of  the  four  writers  whom  |  sey.    Longinus  (dc  6'kW..  33)  calls  Apollonius  lirrj. 

rof,  an  expression  that  is  well  elucidated  by  the  re- 
marks of  Quintdian  (10,  1.  64)  on  the  same  writer: 
"  Non  contemnendum  edidit  opus.  <rq*ah  quadam 
nudiocrUaJc"  He  never  rises  to  the  sublime,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  never  descends  to  the  vulgar  and  low  It 
The  Romans  appear  to  have  entertained  a  high  opin- 
ion of  the  Argonautics  of  Apollonius.  The  poem  was 
here  he  acquired  the  i  freely  translated  by  Varro  Atacinus,  and  was  imitated 
rendered  j  by  Virgil  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  -£ncid  It  has 
been  still  more  followed  by  Valerius  Flaccus,  who  bor- 
rowed from  it  the  fable  of  his  own  poem  ;  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that  tho  Roman  poet  has  surpassed  bis 
model.  The  best  edition  of  Apollonius  is  that  of 
Wellauer,  Liwr,  1828,  2  vols.  8vo.  Previous  to  tho 
appearance  of  this,  tho  best  edition  was  that  of  Drunck, 
Up*.,  1810,  2  vols.  8vo,  with  the  additional  Greek 
scholia,  eurd  G.  H.  Schatffcr.  Brunch's  first  edition 
appeared  in  1780,  2  vols.  8vo,  from  the  Slrasburg 
press. — III.  A  sophist,  son  of  the  grammarian  Archi- 
|  hius,  lived  at  Alexandrea  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  opinion,  and  had  Apion  in  the 
number  of  his  disciples.  Ruhnken,  however  (Pr<rf. 
ad  If  cry  eh.,  vol.  2,  p.  5),  believes  him  to  have  been 
much  later,  and  that  Apion  lived  long  before  him.  Ho 
is  known  by  his  Homeric  Lexicon  (\t$tic  'Ofutpinai), 
containing  a  list  of  the  principal  words  used  by  Ho- 
mer, with  their  explanations.  It  is  a  very  useful  work, 
though  much  interpolated.  Villoison  published  the 
first  edition  of  this  Lexicon  in  1773,  Vans,  2  vols. 


his  name  so  famous.    The  same  author  gives  no  very 
favourable  account  of  his  other  qualities.    He  repre- 
sents nun  (Coll.  Math.,  I.  7,  praf.)  as  a  vain  man, 
jealoas  of  the  merit  of  others,  and  eagerly  seising  every 
occasion  to  depreciate  them.    Apollonius  was  one  of 
the  most  proline  and  profound  writers  in  mathematical 
His  works  alone  formed  a  considerable  part  of 
.  the  ancients  regarded  as  the  source  of  the 
true  geometrical  spirit.    His  treatise  on  Conies,  how- 
ever, is  the  most  remarkable,  and  the  one  that  con- 
tributed most  to  his  celebrity.    It  had  many  commen- 
tators among  the  ancients,  such  as  Pappus  of  Alexan- 
drea, Hypatia,  daughter  of  Theon,  Kutocius  of  Asca- 
lon,  4c.    The  West  was  acquainted,  for  a  long  pe- 
riod, in  modern  times,  with  only  the  first  four  books 
of  the  Conies  of  Apollonius ;  and  it  was  not  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century  that  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  books  were  recovered  from  Arabic  versions. 
A  magnificent  edition  of  the  whole  eight  books  was 
published  by  Dr.  Halley,  at  Oxford,  in  1710.  the  eighth 
book  being  in  a  measure  restored  by  him  from  the  in- 
dications given  by  Pappus.    (Montuela,  Hut.  des 
Math.  ,  vol.  1,  p.  245.  teatj. — Lacrtnz,  in  Biogr.  Univ., 
vol.  2,  p.  316,  *eqq.) — II.  A  poot  of  Alexandrea,  gen- 
erally called  Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  from  his  having 
lired  for  some  tune  there.    He  was  a  pupil  of  Callim- 
achus,  but  renouncing  tha  erudite  style  of  his  mas- 
ter, he  endeavoured  to  follow  the  track  of  Homer.  It 
appears  that  Calumachus  was  offended  with  this  act 
of  rebellion,  against  his  authority,  and  that  it  was  the 
cause  of  the  enmity  which  subsisted  between  the  two 
poets  until  the  death  of  the  former.  Apollonius, 
baring  read  at  Alexandrea  his  Homeric  poem  on  the 
expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  was  hissed  by  a  party 
which  bad  been  formed  against  him  by  the  cabals  of 
his  master.    Mortified  at  this  treatment,  he  retired  to 
Rhode*,  where  he  taught  rhetoric,  and  obtained  the 
rights  of  citizenship.    At  a  subsequent  period,  under 
Ptolemy  V.  (Epiphanes),  he  succeeded  as  librarian  at 
Alexandrea,  in  the  place  of  Eratosthenes,  who  had  be- 
come enfeebled  by  age.    His  principal  production,  the 
poem  on  the  Argonauttc  expedition,  is  the  only  one  of 
his  works  that  has  come  down  to  us.    It  is  divided 
b*o  four  books.    The  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  de- 
parture of  Jason  and  his  companions  in  quest  of  the 
golden  fleece,  and  the  return  of  these  adventurers  to 
their  native  shores  after  long  and  perilous  wanderings. 
The  plan  is  very  simple :  it  is  that  of  an  historian,  and 
■  not  adapted  to  poetic  composition.    There  is  no 
unity  of  interest  in  the  poem ;  for  Jason  is  not  the 
oaly  hero  of  the  piece,  and  even  if  he  were,  his  char- 
acter is  not  sufficiently  sustained  for  such  an  end. 
The  poet  places  him  in  scenes  where  he  acts  without 
probtty  and  without  honour    The  characters  of  Or- 
pheus and  Hercules  are  better  drawn.    That  of  Medea 
is  a  complete  failure  :  the  passion  that  sways  her 
breast  is  at  variance  with  both  modesty  and  filial  piety, 
fa  other  respects,  the  poem  contains  many  pleasing 
descriptions.    Apollonius  also  deserves  praise  for  not 


ieidmz  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  indulging  in  those 
learned  digressions  that  were  then  popular,  and  for 
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4to,  from  a  MS.,  which  he  supposed  to  be  of  the  tenth 
century.  The  commentary  and  prolegomena  of  Vil- 
loison are  full  of  erudition,  and  yet  he  was  but  twenty- 
one  years  of  ago  when  he  appeared  as  the  editor  of 
Apollonius.  Tollius  produced  a  reprint  of  Villoison's 
edition,  at  Leyden,  in  1778,  8vo.  This  re-impression 
is  considered  superior  to  the  original,  as  far  as  the  ex- 
cellent notes  added  by  Tollius  arc  concerned.  It  is 
injured,  however,  by  the  retrenchment  of  Villoison's 
prolegomena. — IV.  A  grammarian  of  Alexandres,  sur- 
name*! Dyscolus  (AvoxoAor),  "  Ill-humoured,"  or 
"Morose,"  on  account  of  his  unpleasant  disposition  ; 
or  else,  as  some  suppose,  from  the  difficult  questions 
he  was  accustomed  to  propose  to  the  tavans  of  Alex- 
andrea. Ho  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  passed  his  days  in 
the  Druchinm,  a  quarter  of  the  city  where  many  learn- 
ed men  were  supported  at  the  royal  expense.  ( Vtd. 
Alexandrea.)  He  is  the  first  that  reduced  the  subject 
of  grammar  to  a  systematic  form.  Of  his  numerous 
writings  in  this  department,  we  have  only  four  trea- 
tises remaining.  Tlrpi  2wTu%cur  tuv  tov  Xoyov  fttp- 
£h;  "  Of  the  Syntax  of  parts  of  speech ;"  in  four 
books  :  llepl  'Kvnjwftiac,  "  Of  the  Pronoun  :"  Urpl 
Iwdfcfiuv.  "  Of  Conjunctions  :"  and  flrpi  'EtriyJp> 
fiuruv,  "  Of  Adverbs."  To  him  is  also  ascribed  a 
compilation,  entitled  '\aropiuv  Qavuaatuv  fitCXinv, 
"  A  collection  of  Wonderful  Histories."  which  has 
only  the  accidental  merit  of  containing  some  fragments 
of  lost  writers.  This  last-mentioned  work  is  found 
in  the  editions  of  PhJegon  given  by  Xylancrcr  and 
Meursius.  Tcucher  produced  a  separate  edition  of 
it  in  1792,  8vo,  from  the  I^eipsic  press.  The  trea- 
tise on  Syntax  was  first  printed  by  the  elder  Aldus, 
in  his  Thesaurus  Cornucopia*,  Venct.,  1495.  fol.  ; 
and  was  reprinted  by  Junta,  in  1516,  8vo,  Fiorent. 
Both  these  editions  are  inaccurate.  Sylburg  pub- 
lished  a  new  edition  in  1590,  4to,  Franco/,  with  the 
text  corrected  from  MSS  The  best,  however,  is 
that  of  Bekker.  Beroltn.,  1817,  8vo.  To  Bckker  we 
also  owe  editions  of  three  other  works  of  Apollo- 
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niu»  which  had  previously  remained  unedited.  The 
treatise  on  the  Pronoun  was  first  published  by  him  in 
Wolf  and  Buttmann's  Museum  Anttq.  Siud.,  vol.  S, 
Berol.,  1811,  and  the  treatises  on  Conjunctions  and 
Adverbs  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Anecdota  Gneea.  I 
{Sekoll,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  27.)— V.  A  native 
of  Alabanda  in  Carta.  He  taught  rhetoric  at  Rhodes,  I 
and  his  school  enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  Cicero  and  I 
Julius  Cesar  were  among  the  number  of  his  pupils. 
He  was  remarkable  for  sending  away  those  who  he 
was  convinced  could  not  become  orators,  instead  of 
letting  them  waste  their  time  in  attending  on  his  in- 
structions. His  surname  was  Molo,  or,  according  to 
others,  Molonis  (son  of  Molo).  Cicero  often  alludes 
co  him,  sometimes  under  the  name  of  Apollonius,  on 
other  occasions  under  that  of  Molo.  {Cte.,de  Oral.,  \ 
1,  28  —Id.,  Brut.,  89.)— VI.  A  native  of  Tyana  in 
Cappadocia,  of  an  ancient  and  wealthy  famiiy,  born  j 
about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and  fa-  j 
mous  in  the  annals  of  ancient  imposture.  Wonderful  j 
stories  were  told  of  the  annunciation  made  to  his  mother  j 
during  her  pregancy,  as  well  as  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  his  birth  took  place.  (Philostr.,  Vtt.  I 
A  poll.,  1,  4.)  His  early  education  was  received  at  j 
i£gc,  a  town  of  Ctlicia,  on  the  Sinus  Issicus,  where 
he  attached  himself  to  the  tenets  and  discipline  of  the 
Pythagorean  philosophy,  refraining  from  animal  food, 
living  entirely  upon  fruits  and  herbs,  wearing  no  article 
of  clothing  made  from  any  animal  substance,  going  bare- 
foot, and  suffering  his  hair  to  grow  to  its  lull  length. 
He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  temple  of  ^Esculapius 
at  J£gs.  a  temple  rendered  famous  by  the  wonderful 
cures  which  were  effected  there ;  and  the  priests,  find- 
ing him  possessed  of  talents  and  docility,  initiated  lum 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  healing  art.  His  medical 
knowledge  proved  subsequently  a  valuable  auxiliary  to 
him  in  imparting  force  to  his  moral  precepts.  After 
having  acquired  great  reputation  at  AZgm,  Apollonius 
determined  to  qualify  himself  for  the  office  of  a  pre- 
ceptor in  philosophy  by  passing  through  the  Pythago- 
rean discipline  of  silence.  Accordingly,  he  is  said  to 
have  remained  five  years  without  once  exercising  the 
faculty  of  speech.  During  this  time  he  chiefly  resided 
in  Pamphylia  and  Cilicia.  When  his  term  of  silence 
was  expired,  he  visited  Antioch,  Ephcsus,  and  other 
cities,  declining  the  society  of  the  rude  and  illiterate, 
and  conversing  chiefly  with  the  priests.  At  sunrising 
he  performed  certain  religious  rites,  which  he  disclosed 
only  to  those  who  passed  through  the  discipline  of  si- 
lence. He  spent  the  morning  in  instructing  his  disci- 
ples, whom  he  encouraged  to  ask  whatever  questions 
they  pleased.  At  noon  he  held  a  public  assembly  for 
popular  discourse.  His  style  was  neither  turgid  nor 
abstruse,  but  truly  Attic,  and  marked  by  great  force 
and  persuasion.  Apollonius,  that  he  might  still  more 
perfectly  resemble  Pythagoras,  determined  to  travel 
through  distant  nations.  He  proposed  his  design  to  his 
disciples,  who  were  seven  in  number,  but  they  refused 
to  accompany  him.  He  therefore  entered  upon  his  ex- 
edition,  attended  only  bv  two  servants.  At  Ninus 
c  took,  as  his  associate,  bauds,  an  inhabitant  of  that 
city,  to  whom  he  boasted  that  he  was  skilled  in  all 
languages,  though  he  had  never  learned  them,  and  that 
he  even  understood  the  language  of  beasts  and  birds. 
The  ignorant  Assyrian  worshipped  him  as  a  god  ;  and, 
resigning  himself  implicitly  to  his  direction,  accompa- 
nied him  wherever  he  went.  At  Babylon  he  con- 
versed with  the  magi,  and,  by  his  sage  discourses,  ob- 
tained the  favour  and  admiration  of  the  king,  who  fur- 
nished him  with  camels  and  provisions  for  his  journey 
over  Caucasus.  He  was  equally  patronised  by  Phra- 
otes,  an  Indian  king,  and  after  four  months'  residence 
with  the  Indian  sages,  returned  to  Babylon,  and  thence 
into  Ionia.  Various  miracles  of  his  performance  in 
the  cities  of  Greece  are  gravely  related.  Among 
other  feats,  he  pretended  that  he  had  raised  the  shade 
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of  Achilles.  At  Athens  he  is  said  to  have  cast  out  a 
demon,  which  at  its  departure  threw  down  a  statue  ; 
at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  to  have  predicted  the  at- 
tempt of  Nero  to  cut  through  it ;  and  in  the  island  of 
Crete,  during  an  earthquake,  to  have  exclaimed  that 
the  sea  was  bringing  forth  land  at  the  time  that  an  isl- 
and was  rising  out  of  the  sea  between  Crete  and 
Thera.  From  Crete  he  repaired  to  Rome.  Just  be- 
fore this  time,  however,  Nero  had  ordered  all  who  prac- 
tised magic  to  be  driven  from  the  city.  The  friends 
of  Apollonius  apprized  him  of  the  hazard  which  was 
likely  to  attend  his  purposed  visit  to  Rome ;  and  the 
alarm  was  so  great,  that  out  of  thirty-four  persons  who 
were  his  stated  companions,  only  eight  chose  to  ac- 
company him  thither.  He  nevertheless  persevered  in 
his  resolution,  and,  under  the  protection  of  the  sacred 
habit,  obtained  admission  into  the  city.  The  next  day 
he  was  conducted  to  the  consul  Tclesinus,  who  was 
inclined  to  favour  philosophers  of  every  class,  and  ob- 
tained permission  to  visit  the  temples  and  converse 
with  the  priests.  From  Rome  Apollonius  travelled 
westward  to  Spain.  Here  he  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  incite  the  procurator  of  the  province  of  13a?- 
tica  to  a  conspiracy  against  Nero.  Alter  the  death  of 
that  tyrant  he  returned  to  Italy  on  his  way  to  Greece  ; 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Egypt,  where  Vespasian  was 
making  use  of  every  expedient  to  establish  his  power. 
That  prince  early  perceived  that  nothing  would  give 
greater  credit  with  the  Egyptian  populace  than  to  have 
his  cause  espoused  by  one  who  was  esteemed  a  fa- 
voured minister  of  the  gods,  and,  therefore,  did  not 
fail  to  show  him  every  kind  of  attention  and  respect. 
The  philosopher,  in  return,  adapted  his  measures  to 
the  views  of  the  new  emperor,  and  used  all  his  influ- 
ence among  the  people  in  support  of  Vespasian's  au- 
thority. Upon  the  accession  of  Domitian,  Apollonius 
was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  tyrannical  proceedings 
of  that  emperor,  and  particularly  of  his  proscriptions 
of  philosophers,  than  he  assisted  in  raising  a  sedition 
against  him,  and  in  favour  of  Nerva,  among  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  so  that  Domitian  thought  it  necessary  to  issue 
an  order  that  be  should  be  seized  and  brought  to  Rome. 
Apollonius,  being  informed  of  the  order,  set  out  im- 
mediately, of  his  own  accord,  for  that  city.  Upon  his 
arrival  he  was  brought  to  trial ;  but  his.  judge,  the 
prator  iElian,  who  had  formerly  known  him  in  Egypt, 
was  desirous  of  favouring  him,  and  so  conducted  the 
process  that  it  terminated  in  his  acquittal.  Apollonius 
now  passed  over  into  Greece,  and  visited  various  parts 
of  the  country,  gaining  new  followers  w  herever  he  went . 
He  finally  settled  at  Ephesus  in  Asia  Minor,  where  he 
established  a  school  and  had  manv  disciples.  Here 
a  story  is  related  of  him.  which,  if  true,  implies  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  conspiracy  against  Domi- 
tian. At  the  moment  when  that  tyrant  was  cut  off  at 
Rome,  Apollonius  is  said  to  have  made  a  sudden 
pause  in  the  midst  of  a  public  disputation  at  Ephesus. 
and,  changing  his  tone,  to  have  exclaimed.  41  Well 
done,  Stephen !  take  hcort ;  kill  the  tyrant ;  kill  him 
and  then,  after  a  short  pause,  to  have  added  ;  "  the  ty- 
rant is  dead  ;  he  is  killed  this  very  hour."  After  this 
we  hear  little  of  him,  except  that  Nerva  wrote  to  him 
on  his  accession  ;  hut  it  is  very  probable  that  he  died 
at  Ephesus  during  the  short  reign  of  that  emperor,  at 
the  very  advanced  age  of  ninety-seven.  The  sources 
of  information  concerning  this  extraordinary  man  arc 
very  uncertain.  His  life  by  Philostratus,  from  which 
the  foregoing  sketch  is  principally  selected,  was  com- 
piled two  hundred  years  after  his  death,  by  onler  of 
the  Empress  Julia,  widow  of  Severus,  which  prince 
regarded  Apollonius  as  a  divinely-inspired  personage, 
and  is  said  to  have  associated  his  image  in  a  temple 
with  those  of  Orpheus,  Abraham,  and  our  Saviour. 
Philostratus,  a  mere  sophist,  received  as  materials  the 
journal  of  Damis,  his  companion  and  disciple,  who 
was  ignorant  and  credulous,  and  a  short  and  imperfect 
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tnemok  by  Maxentius  of  AZgas,  now  lo«t.    AU  sorts 
of  Cables  and  traditionary  tales  are  mixed  up  with 
the  account  of  Philostratus,  who  only  merits  atten- 
tion for  a  mere  outline  of  the  facts  upon  which  he 
must  necessarily  have  formed  his  marvellous  super- 
structure.   The  claim  of  the  whole  to  notice  rests 
chiefly  on  the  disposition  of  the  pagans,  when  Chris- 
tum! j  began  to  gain  ground,  to  assimilate  the  charac- 
ter and  merits  01  Apouonius  with  those  of  the  Divine 
Founder  of  the  rising  religion.   Something  is  also  due 
to  a  life  so  singular  as  that  of  Apollonius,  who  certainly 
contrived  to  pass  for  a  divinely-favoured  person,  not 
ooW  in  his  own  days,  but  as  long  as  paganism  pre- 
vailed.   The  inhabitants  of  Tyana  dedicated  a  temple 
to  his  name ;  the  Ephesians  erected  a  statue  to  him 
under  the  name  of  Hercules  Alexicacus,  for  delivering 
them  from  the  plague ;  Hadrian  collected  his  letters ; 
the  Emperor  Severus  honoured  him  as  already  de- 
scribed ;  Caracalla  erected  a  temple  to  him  ,  Aureli- 
an,  out  of  regard  to  his  memory,  retrained  from  sack- 
ing Tyana ;  lastly,  Ammianus  Marcellinus  ranks  him 
among  the  eminent  men,  who,  like  Socrates  and  Numa, 
were  visited  by  a  demon.    All  these  prove  nothing  of 
the  supernatural  attributes  of  Apollonius,  but  they  are 
decisive  of  the  opinion  entertained  of  him.    At  the 
same  time,  Dr.  Lardner  clearly  shows  that  the  life  of 
Philostratus  was  composed  with  a  reference  to  the 
history  of  Pythagoras  rather  than  to  that  of  our  Saviour. 
(Compare  the  remarks  of  Mitchell,  in  the  Introduction 
to  his  edition  of  the  Cloudt  of  Aristophanes,  p.  viii., 
seqq.,  Land.,  1838.)    On  the  whole,  as  his  correct! 
doctrines  appear  to  have  been  extremely  moral  and  pure, 
it  may  be  the  fairest  way  to  rank  him  among  that  less 
obnoxious  class  of  impostors,  who  pretend  to  be  di- 
vinely gifted,  with  a  view  to  secure  attention  and  obe- 
dience to  precepts,  which,  delivered  in  the  usual  way, 
would  be  generally  neglected.    Of  the  writings  of 
ApoUonius,  there  remain  only  his  Apology  to  Domitian, 
and  eighty- four  epistles,  the  brevity  of  which  is  in 
favour  of  their  authenticity.    They  were  edited  by 
ComeJin  in  1601, 8vo,  and  by  Stephens,  in  his  Epistohe, 
1577.    His  life  by  Philostratus  is  found  in  the  wri- 
tings of  that  sophist,  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that 
of  Oiearius,  Lips.,  1709,  folio.    (En/ield's  History  of 
Philosophy,  vol.  2.  p.  39,  seaq.  —  Michaud,  Biogr. 
Umt  ,  voL  2,  p,  320,  seqq.y—Vlt.  A  stoic  philosopher, 
born  at  Cbalcis  in  Euboea,  or,  according  to  some,  at 
Chalcedon  in  Bithynia.    His  high  reputation  induced 
the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  to  send  for  him  to  come 
to  Rome  m  order  to  take  charge  of  the  education  of 
Marcus  Aurehus.    On  his  arrival  at  the  capital,  the 
emperor  sent  him  an  eager  invitation  to  repair  to  the 
palace ;  but  the  philosopher  declined  to  come,  observ- 
ing that  the  pu  pit  ought  to  come  to  the  master,  not  the 
master  to  the  pupil.    The  emperor,  on  receiving  this 
answer,  observed,  with  a  smile,  "  It  was  then  easier, 
it  seems,  for  Apollonius  to  come  from  Chalcis  to  Rome, 
than  from  his  residence  in  Rome  to  tho  palace  in  the 
same  city  !"    Antoninus,  however,  hastened  to  send 
his  royal  pupil  to  him,  and  Aurelius  profited  in  no 
enw]l  degree  by  the  lessons  of  his  instnicter.  The 
Mediations  of  Aurelius  contain  a  eulogium  on  his 
•*•>:<;  preceptor.    (Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  2,  p.  323.)  — 
VIII.  A  sculptor,  distinguished  by  a  statue  of  Hercu- 
les, the  extant  part  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Vati- 
can Museum  at  Rome,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Belvidere  torso.    He  was  a  native  of  Athens,  and, 
according  to  Winckelmann,  flourished  a  short  time 
subsequent  to  Alexander  the  Great.    This  opinion  is 
(bended  principally  upon  the  form  of  the  letters  com- 
posing the  Greek  inscription  sculptured  on  the  marble. 
A  conjecture  of  this  kind,  however,  can  at  best  be  only 
approximative.  The  famous  torso  of  the  Belvidere  Her- 
cules has  been  the  admiration  of  all  artists.  Michael 
Angelo  sketched  it  from  every  possible  point  of  view ; 
mad  when,  in  his  old  age,  he  was  deprived  of  tight, 


the  enthusiastic  painter  caused  himself  to  be  conduct- 
ed to  this  chef-d'oeuvre  of  art,  and,  by  passing  his 
hands  over  it,  sought  in  this  way  to  enjoy  those  feel- 
ings of  delight  which  his  loss  of  vision  seemed  to  deny 
him.  (La  Salle,  in  Btogr.  Untv.,  vol.  2,  p.  325.)  — 
IX.  A  sculptor,  who  made  the  head  of  a  young  satyr, 
now  preserved  at  Egremont  House,  Petworth.  (Con- 
sult O.  Midler,  Amalth.,  3, 252.) — X.  A  sculptor,  who, 
in  connexion  with  his  brother  Tauriscus,  constructed  a 
celebrated  imago  of  a  bull,  formerly  the  property  of 
Asinius  Pollio.  This  image  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  that  now  known  as  the  Farnese  Bull,  though  ar- 
tists have  observed  several  things  in  the  latter  per 
formance  which  argue  it  to  be  of  a  later  date.  (Plin., 
36, 5—Stllig,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  c.) 

Aponuna,  an  island  near  Lilybeum.  (Hirt.,  B. 
Afrie.,  2.)  Cluverius  thinks  that  one  of  the  .Eguss  or 
/Egades  is  here  meant.  Others  suppose  it  to  be  the 
same  with  Paconia  of  Ptolemy.  In  one  MS.  the  name 
is  given  as  Apononia.    (Cluv.,  Sictl.,  2, 15.) 

Aponus  Pons,  a  fountain,  or,  more  correctly,  warm 
mineral  springs  about  six  miles  to  the  south  of  Patavi- 
um.  They  were  celebrated  for  their  healing  proper- 
tics,  and  hence  their  name,  from  o,  not,  and  irovoc,  the 
anguish  or  pain  of  a  malady,  as  indicating  their  prop- 
erty of  lulling  or  removing  the  pains  of  sickness. 
There  was  also  a  species  of  divination  connected  with 
them,  by  throwing  articles  into  the  fountain.  (Luean, 
Phars.,  7,  193.  —  Suet.,  Vtt.  Ttb.,  c.  14,  and  Crus.,  ad 
loc.)  The  Aponus  Fons  was  the  principal  source  of 
what  were  denominated  the  Aquae  Patavina.  The 
name  of  Bagnt  d'Abano,  by  which  these  waters  are  at 
present  known,  has  evidently  been  formed  by  corrup- 
tion from  Aponus.    (Pltn.,  2,  103  —  Id.,  31, 6.) 

Apotheosis,  a  ceremony  observed  by  some  ancient 
nations,  by  which  they  raised  their  kings,  heroes,  and 
great  men  to  the  rank  of  deities.  Kcitner  the  Egyp- 
tians nor  Persians  seem  to  have  adopted  this  custom. 
The  Greeks  were  the  first  who  admitted  it.  The 
Romans  borrowed  it  from  them.  Hcrodian  (4,  2)  has 
left  us  an  account  of  the  apotheosis  of  a  Roman  em- 
peror. After  the  body  of  the  deceased  was  burned,  a 
waxen  image  of  it  was  placed  upon  a  tall  ivory  couch 
in  the  vestibule  of  the  palace,  the  couch  being  decked 
with  the  most  sumptuous  coverings.  The  image  rep- 
resented the  emperor  as  pale  and  suffering  under  sick- 
ness. This  continued  for  seven  days.  The  city  mean- 
while was  in  sorrow.  For  the  greater  part  of  each 
day  the  senate  sat  ranged  on  the  left  side  of  the  bed, 
dressed  in  robes  of  mourning,  the  ladies  of  the  first  rank 
sitting  on  the  right  side  in  white  robes,  without  any  or- 
naments. During  the  seven  days  the  physicians  paid 
regular  visits  to  the  sick  person,  and  always  reported 
that  he  grew  worse,  until  at  length  they  gave  out  that 
he  was  dead.  When  the  death  was  announced,  a  band 
consisting  of  the  noblest  members  of  the  equestrian  or- 
der, and  the  most  distinguished  youths  of  scnatorian 
rank,  carried  the  couch  and  image,  first  to  the  Forum, 
where  hymns  and  dirges  were  sung,  and  then  to  the 
CampusMartius.  In  this  latter  place  a  large  pyramidal 
edifice  of  wood  had  been  previously  constructed,  the  in- 
terior being  filled  with  combustibles  of  all  kinds.  The 
couch  was  placed  on  this,  with  abundance  of  aromatics 
and  spices.  The  equestrian  order  then  moved  in  sol- 
emn array  around  the  pile,  imitating  by  their  evolu- 
tions the  pyrrhic  dance ;  and  chariots  were  also  driven 
around,  having  the  persons  standing  in  them  arrayed 
in  their  pretexts*,  and  wearing  masks  which  recalled 
the  features  of  the  most  celebrated  Romans  of  former 
days.  The  new  emperor  then  applied  a  torch  to  the 
pile,  and  fire  was  also  communicated  to  it  by  the  rest. 
Meanwhile,  an  eagle  was  let  fly  from  the  summit  of 
the  structure,  which  was  to  ascend  with  the  flames  to 
the  heavens,  and  was  supposed  to  bear  with  it  from 
earth  the  soul  of  the  deceased  emperor.  If  the  deified 
person  was  a  female,  a  peacock,  not  an  eagle,  was 
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sent  from  the  funeral  pile.  (Lydms,  dr.  Re  Mil.,  p. 
93—Irmiseh,  ad  Hcrodian,  I.  c.)  —  Some  writers, 
misled  by  the  language  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  hare  as- 
cribed the  introduction  of  the  apotheosis  into  Greece 
to  Egyptian  colonies.  Diodorus,  however,  a  partisan 
of  the  theory  of  Euthcmcrus,  only  saw  in  the  gods  of 
every  religion  mere  deified  mortals.  Leibnitz  commits, 
with  regard  to  the  Persians,  an  error  similar  to  that  of 
Diodorus,  when  he  sees  in  the  myth  of  Arimanes  no- 
thing more  than  the  apotheosis  of  the  chief  of  a  No- 
madic tribe.  Mosheim  also  (Annot.  ad  Cudvorth,  p. 
238)  pretends  that  Mithras  was  only  a  deified  hunter, 
because,  upon  the  monuments  that  have  reached  us,  he 
is  represented  as  killing  a  bull,  and  being  followed  by 
a  dog  !  (Consult  Constant,  de  la  Religion,  vol.  2,  p. 
446,  in  not.) 

Appia  via,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Roman  roads, 
both  on  account  of  its  length,  and  the  difficulties  which 
it  was  necessary  to  overcome  in  its  construction, 
hence  called  the  "  Queen  of  the  Roman  Ways,"  JcVyina 
Vutrum.  (Stat.,  Syl.,  2, 2.)  It  was  made,  as  Livy  in- 
forms us  (9,  29),  by  the  censor  Appius  Oscus,  A.U.C. 
442,  and  in  the  first  instance  was  only  laid  down  as 
far  as  Capua,  a  distance  of  about  a  thousand  stadia, 
or  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles ;  but  even  this  por- 
tion of  the  work,  according  to  the  account  of  Diodorus 
Siculus.  was  executed  in  so  expensive  a  manner,  that 
it  exhausted  the  public  treasury  (20,  36).  From 
Capua  it  was  sutacquently  carried  on  to  Bcncventum, 
and  finally  to  Brundisium,  when  this  port  became  the 
great  place  of  resort  for  those  who  were  desirous  of 
crossing  over  into  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  (Strabo, 
283.)  This  latter  part  of  the  Appian  Way  is  supposed 
to  have  been  constructed  by  the  consul  Appius  Clau- 
dius Pulchcr,  grandson  of  Cecus,  A.U.C.  604,  and  to 
have  been  completed  by  another  consul  of  the  same 
family  thirty-six  years  after.  We  find  frequent  men- 
tion made  of  repairs  done  to  this  road  by  the  Roman 
emperors,  and  more  particularly  by  Trajan,  both  in  the 
histories  of  the  time,  and  also  in  ancient  inscriptions. 
This  road  seems  to  have  been  still  in  excellent  order  in 
the  time  of  Procopius,  who  gives  a  very  good  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  constructed.  He  says, 
"  An  expeditious  traveller  might  very  well  perform  the 
journey  from  Rome  to  Capua  in  five  days.  Its  breadth 
is  such  as  to  admit  of  two  carriages  passing  each  oth- 
er. Above  all  others,  this  way  is  worthy  of  notice  : 
for  the  stones  which  were  employed  on  it  arc  of  an  ex- 
tremely hard  nature,  and  were  doubtless  conveyed  by 
Appius  from  some  distant  quarry,  as  the  adjoining 
country  furnishes  none  of  that  kind.  These,  when 
they  had  been  cut  smooth  and  squared,  he  fitted  to- 
gether closely,  without  using  iron  or  any  other  sub- 
stance ;  and  they  adhere  so  firmly  to  each  other,  that 
they  appear  to  have  been  thus  formed  by  nature,  and 
not  cemented  by  art.  And  though  they  have  been 
travelled  over  by  so  many  beasts  of  burden  and  car- 
riages for  ages,  yet  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  any 
wise  moved  from  their  place,  or  broken,  nor  to  have 
lost  any  part  of  their  original  smoothness."  (Proeop., 
Bell.  Got.,  3.)  According  to  Eustace,  such  parts  of 
the  Appian  Way  as  have  escaped  destruction,  as  at 
Fondi  and  Mola,  show  few  traces  of  wear  and  decay 
after  a  duration  of  two  thousand  years.  (Classical 
Tour,  vol.  3.  p  177.)  The  same  writer  states  the 
average  breadth  of  the  Appian  Way  at  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-two  feet. 

Appiades,  a  name  given  to  the  five  deities,  Venus, 
Pallas,  Vesta,  Concord,  and  Peace.  A  temple  was 
erected  to  them  near  the  Appia;  Aqu»,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Julius  Caesar's  forum.  Such  at  least  is  the  expla- 
nation commonly  given  to  the  expression  Appiades 
Dea,  as  occurring  in  Ovid  (A.  A.,  8,  462).  Bur- 
mann,  however,  thinks  that  the  poet  refers  merely  to 
the  nymphs  of  the  adjacent  fountain,  while  Heinsius, 
altering  the  common  lection  of  Dea  to  sua,  undcr- 
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stands  females  of  loose  character,  remarking  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Extra  urbcm  piths  sulmaniam  et  merctnev- 
la  habUabant,  maxtme  Vta  Appia."    (Hans.,  ad  Or., 

/.  c.) 

AppiIncs,  a  native  of  Alexandres  who  flourished 
at  Rome  under  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius. 
Here  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  forensic  abilities, 
and  acquired  the  post  of  a  procurator  of  the  empire, 
and,  according  to  some  authorities,  the  government  of 
the  province  of  Egypt.    His  Roman  History  (*Pu- 
fiaiKu,  or  'loropia  'PuftdtKr)),  in  twenty-four  books,  no 
longer  exists  entire.    It  embraced  the  history  of  the 
Republic  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  in  an  order  which 
Appian  himself  explains  in  his  preface.    He  states, 
that  in  reading  the  works  which  treated  of  Roman 
History,  he  was  wearied  with  being  compelled  to  trans- 
port his  attention  every  moment  from  one  province  to 
another,  according  as  the  scene  of  events  changed  :  to 
pass  from  Carthage  to  Spain,  from  Spain  to  Sicily, 
from  Sicily  to  Macedonia,  and  from  this  latter  coun- 
try again  to  Carthage.    To  remedy  this  inconve- 
nience, inseparable  from  synchronism,  he  collects  to- 
gether in  his  history  the  events  that  have  parsed  in 
each  particular  country  :  it  is  thus  that  the  several 
books  of  his  history  arose,  in  which  the  facts  are  stated, 
not  in  a  chronological  order,  nor  by  principal  epochs, 
but  with  reference  to  the  country  in  which  they  took 
place.    This  method,  which  has  been  sometimes  im- 
itated in  modem  times,  and  especially  by  Gibbon,  pre- 
sents certainly  some  advantages,    "it  labours  under 
the  serious  objection,  however,  of  turning  away  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader,  in  too  great  a  degree,  from  the 
main  subject  of  the  narrative.    It  is  difficult,  there- 
fore, to  follow,  in  Appian,  the  progressive  greatness 
and  downfall  of  the  state  of  which  he  treats.  Still, 
however,  his  work  abounds  with  valuable  information 
respecting  the  history  of  those  times,  and  on  many 
points  of  ancient  geography.     Though  evidently  a 
compilation,  it  is  not  the  less  important,  however,  on 
this  account,  since  many  of  the  sources  whence  he  de- 
rived his  information  are  completely  lost  to  us.  while 
for  some  epochs  of  Roman  history  he  is  the  only  au- 
thority we  possess.    Hie  details  into  which  he  enters, 
on  the  events  of  the  wars  of  which  he  treats,  render  hia 
work  a  very  interesting  one  for  military  readers.  Set- 
ting aside  the  defective  nature  of  the  plan,  Appian'* 
history  is,  in  other  respects,  wanting  neither  in  critical 
views  of  the  subject,  nor  in  discernment.    The  gravest 
reproach,  however,  to  which  he  is  exposed,  is  his  par- 
tiality for  the  Romans,  which  makes  it  necessary  to 
read  him  with  caution.    His  style  is  formed  on  that 
of  Polybius,  but  he  is  inferior  to  his  model  — Of  the 
first  five  bookB  of  Appian's  History  we  pocsrsR  merely 
fragments.     The  first  book,  which  was  entitled  To- 
(iaiKtJv  (iamliKTi,  contained  the  history  of  the  seven 
Roman  kings :  the  succeeding  four  were  entitled  re- 
spectively, '\to.}.iki),  *LafiviTtKt},  Kr?.ntii),  and  ~t*c- 
Xixi)  tcai  tinaiuTiKq,  that  is,  the  wars  of  the  Romans 
in  Italy,  with  the  Sammies,  with  the  Gauls,  and  in 
Sietiy  and  the  other  itles.    We  have  then  the  6th, 
7th,  and  8th  entire.    The  sixth  book,  entitled  'Unpini?, 
contains  the  history  of  the  wars  in  Spain ;  the  seventh, 
'Avvi6al.iKti,  that  of  the  wars  with  Hannibal;  the 
eighth,  AitrvKi),  Kapxno'oiUKi)  nai  fiw/ti^tn^,  the  Punic 
Wars ;  of  the  ninth,  MaKtAm  tKi),  which  contained  the 
wars  with  Macedonia,  we  have  only  fragments  re- 
maining ;  the  tenth,  'E?.?.j?viki)  kqi  'lwn*riy,  containing 
the  wars  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  is  entirely  lost  ; 
of  the  eleventh,  ZvpiaKt)  xat  WapQtKtj,  the  first  part, 
the  history  of  the  wars  in  Syria,  alone  remains  ;  th« 
second  part,  the  wars  with  the  Partitions,  is  lost :  this 
lacuna,  in  truth,  is  supplied  in  the  MSS.  ;  the  part, 
however,  thus  supplied,  was  not  written  by  Appian, 
but  is  a  mere  compilation  from  Plutarch's"  Lives  of 
Crassus  and  Antony.    Indeed,  there  is  Borne  reason 
to  think  that  a  history  of  the  wars  with  the  Parthians 
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m  never  written  by  Appian.  (Consult  Sehweighaeu- 
itr,  ad  Hut.  Parth-  A p piano  tern,  trib.,  p.  921,  vol.  3.) 
The  twelfth  book,  Mitipaoanxt},  contains  the  history 
of  the  wars  with  Muhradates.  In  the  nine  succeed- 
ing books  (from  the  13th  to  the  21st  inclusive),  Appi- 
&n  gave  the  history  of  the  civil  wars,  from  the  time 
of  Marius  and  Sylla  to  the  battle  of  Actium  and  the 
conquest  of  Egypt.  Of  these  nine,  the  first  five  re- 
nun  :  they  contain,  iu  the  form  of  an  introduction, 
the  historv  of  all  the  troubles  that  disturbed  the  Roman 
republic  from  the  secession  to  the  Mons  Sacer  down 
to  the  defeat  of  Seztus  Pompcius.  The  twenty-sec- 
ond book,  entitled  'EcaTwrarri'a,  contained  the  his- 
tory of  the  first  hundred  years  of  the  dominion  of  the 
Ccsus.  From  the  account  given  of  its  contents, 
however,  by  Appian  himself  (Praf.,  15),  as  well  as 
from  other  sources  {Phot.,  Cod.,  57),  it  appears  to  have 
contained  what  we  should  call  at  the  present  day  a 
statistical  account  of  the  Roman  empire  :  the  loss  of 
this  is  much  to  be  regretted.  The  twenty-third  book, 
Vj*pnn\  or.  as  Photius  calls  it,  Aaxuc?,  contains  the 
wars  of  IUyrta :  the  twenty-fourth  book,  'ApaCtKij, 
treating  of  the  wars  of  Arabia,  is  lost.  From  this  list 
it  results,  that,  regarding  the  eleventh  as  complete,  we 
have  ten  books  remaining  of  the  History  of  Appian. — 
Tbe  best  edition  of  Appian  is  that  of  Schwcighaeuser, 
Lips.,  1785,  3  vols.  8vo.  (Miehaud,  in  Riogr.  Univ., 
vol.  2.  p.  329,  seqq. — Schwagh.,  ad  App.—Schijll,  Hist. 
La  Gr  .  vol.  4,  p.  173,  seqq  ) 

Ar?ii  rotbM,  a  small  place  on  tho  Appian  Way, 
about  sixteen  miles  from  the  Trcs  Tabcme.  It  is 
mentioned  by  St.  Paul  (Acts,  28,  15),  and  is  also  well 
known  as  Horace**  second  resting-place  in  his  joumey 
to  Bruadmum.  Holstcnius  (Adnot.,  p.  210)  and  Cor- 
radini  (Vet.  Lot.,  11,  p.  94)  agree  in  fixing  the  posi- 
tion of  Forum  Appii  at  Casanllo  di  Santa  Maria. 
But  D'Anviiie,  from  an  exact  computation  of  distances 
and  relative  positions,  inclines  to  place  it  at  Borgo 
Lungo,  near  Trtponti,  on  the  present  road.  (Anal. 
Giu%r.  dt  Chain,  p  186.)  It  would  appear,  that  this 
opinion  of  D'Anviile's  is  the  more  correct  one,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  clear  from  Horace  (Serm.,  1,  5),  that 
ffVa  hence  it  was  usual  to  embark  on  a  canal,  which 
ran  parallel  to  tbe  Appian  Way,  and  which  was  called 
Deeenaovium,  its  length  being  mnetccn  miles.  (Pro- 
cop  .  Rer  Got.,  1,  2.)  Vestiges  of  this  canal  may  still 
be  traced  a  little  beyond  Sorgo  Lungo.  (Cramer's 
Annenl  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  93.)  As  regards  the  ancient 
nvue,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  term  Forum  was 
applied  to  places  in  the  country  where  markets  were 
held  and  courts  of  justice  convened. 

Appiot.e,  a  city  of  Latium,  in  the  territory  of  Setia 
(Corrainu  Vet.  tat.,  2,  2),  taken  and  burnt  by  Tar- 
qcmuos  Priscus.  It  is  said  to  have  furnished  from  its 
tpoiit  the  sums  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the 
Circuj  Maximus.  (Dion.  Hal ,  3,  49.  —  Ltv.,  1,  35. 
— Strn&o.  231.)  According  to  Corradini  (I.  c),  the 
same  of  Voile  Aptole  is  given  in  old  writings  to  a  tract 
of  country  situated  between  Sesza  and  Piperno.  ( Cra- 
mer's Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  108.) 

Appius  Claudius,  I.  the  founder  of  the  Appian 
faauiy  at  Rome.  He  was  a  Sabine  by  birth,  a  native 
oi  Regillum,  and  his  original  name  is  said  to  have  been 
Atlus  Clausus.  In  the  year  of  the  city  260,  the  last 
portion  of  what  Xiebuhr  considers  the  mythical  age 
of  Roman  History,  Altus  is  said  to  have  migrated  to 
Rome,  with  the  members  and  clients  of  his  house  to 
the  number  of  5000.  This  powerful  accession  of 
r.ivngth  ensured  him,  of  course,  a  favourable  recep- 
tion ;  he  was  classed  among  the  patricians,  enrolled  in 
the  senate,  and  assumed  the  more  Roman  namo  of 
Ampins  Claudius.  His  motive  for  leaving  his  native 
country  is  said  to  have  been  a  wish  to  live  on  friendly 
tera»  with  the  Romans,  with  whom  his  fellow-citi- 
tens,  notwithstanding  his  advice,  were  bent  on  making 
w^r.    Lands  were  assigned  to  him  and  his  followers 


across  tho  Anio,  and  the  nucleus  was  thus  formed  of 
what  afterward  became  the  Claudian  tribe.  Appius 
was  a  man  of  harsh  and  stem  character,  and  frequently 
brought,  on  this  account,  into  collision  with  the  lower 
orders,  especially  in  the  controversies  between  cred- 
itors and  debtors.  His  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  patri- 
cians knew  no  bounds  ;  and  so  much,  in  fact,  was  he 
dreaded  by  the  plebeians,  that  when  the  latter  had  re- 
fused on  one  occasion  to  enrol  themselves  for  the  war 
against  the  Vcientcs,  the  mere  rumour,  spread  by  the 
nobility,  that  Appius  was  about  to  be  appointed  dic- 
tator, induced  the  multitude  immediately  to  yield. 
(Lip.,  2,  16,  seqq.) — II.  Sabinus,  son  of  the  preceding, 
rendered  himself  still  more  odious  to  the  people  than 
even  his  father  had  been,  by  his  inflexible  and  despotic 
character.  Being  elected  consul  A.U.C.  283,  he  op- 
posed with  the  utmost  violence  the  passage  of  the 
Publilian  law,  which  ordained  that  the  plebeian  magis- 
trates should  be  chosen  at  the  Comitia  Tributa,  and 
the  prudence  of  his  colleague  Quinctius  alone  prevent- 
ed bloodshed.  Some  time  after  this  he  was  sent 
against  the  Volsci ;  but  his  soldiers,  indignant  at  his 
haughtiness  and  severity,  refused  to  fight,  when  drawn 
up  for  action,  and  fled  to  their  camp.  The  next  day, 
on  his  marching  back  to  the  Roman  territory,  his  army 
was  attacked  by  the  foe,  and  disgracefully  put  to  flight. 
After  punishing  his  troops  by  decimation  he  returned 
to  the  city  ;  but  the  next  year  he  was  cited  for  trial, 
on  account  of  his  disgraceful  return  from  the  Volsci, 
and  more  particularly  for  his  violation  of  the  tribuni- 
tian  privileges,  and  his  opposition  to  the  Agrarian  law. 
After  pleading  his  cause  in  person,  and  daunting  his  op- 
ponents so  much  that  they  were  compelled  to  adjourn 
the  case,  he  was  carried  off  by  a  malady  before  a  second 
hearing  could  be  had.  (Lie.,  2,  56,  seqq. — Flor.,  1, 
22.)— III.  Crassinus,  a  member  of  tho  patrician  fam- 
ily of  the  Claudii.  Though  cruel  and  arrogant  like  his 
ancestors,  he  was  hardly  appointed  consul,  B.C.  401, 
when,  to  gain  the  favours  of  the  people,  he  supported 
tho  law  proposed  by  the  tribune  Tcrcnlillius  or  Teren- 
tius,  which  had  for  its  object  a  change  in  the  form  of 
government.  Instead  of  the  usual  magistrates,  de- 
cemvirs were  appointed  to  compose  a  code  of  laws  for 
Rome,  and  to  possess  sovereign  power  for  a  year. 
( Vid.  Decemviri  )  Ho  was  himself  chosen  decemvir ; 
and  when,  after  the  first  year,  this  office  was  prolonged 
for  a  year  more,  he  was  the  only  one  who,  by  his  influ- 
ence over  the  chief  men  among  the  people,  succeed- 
ed in  being  again  chosen.  He  resolved  never  again 
to  give  up  his  power,  and  conspired  with  his  col- 
leagues for  the  accomplishment  of  this  plan,  but  the 
affair  of  Virginia  put  an  end  to  their  odious  tyranny. 
( Vid.  Virginia.)  The  dccemviral  office  was  abolished, 
and  the  previous  forms  of  magistracy  immediately  re- 
stored. Appius  was  accused  and  thrown  into  prison, 
where,  according  to  Livy  (3,  58),  he  died  by  his  own 
hand.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  however,  leads  us 
to  suppose  that  another  account  was  credited  by  some, 
which  made  him  to  have  been  put  to  death  in  prison  by 
the  tribunes.  (Ant.  Rom.,  II,  49.)  As  regards  the 
imprisonment  of  Appius,  consult  the  remarks  of  Nie- 
buhr.  (Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  2,  p  369,  seqq.)— IV.  Csjcus, 
a  distinguished  Roman  of  the  Appian  family,  who  re- 
ceived his  surname  from  his  blindness.  When  cen- 
sor, ho  constructed  that  part  of  the  Appian  Way  which 
extended  from  Rome  to  Capua.  (V  id.  Appia  Via) 
He  built  also  the  first  aqueduct  at  Rome.  It  was 
through  his  advice  that  the  Potitian  family  committed 
the  charge  of  the  rites  of  Hercules  to  public  slaves ; 
the  consequence  of  this  was,  as  Livy  relates  (9,  29), 
that  the  family  in  question  were  all  cut  off  within  the 
vear,  and  Appius  himself  was  deprived  of  sight,  whence 
his  cognomen  of  Cacus,  the  Blind."  He  was  after- 
ward consul,  and  also  interrex,  and  was  very  success- 
ful in  his  operations  against  the  Samnites.  (Ltv., 
10, 31)— V.  Herdonius  seized  the  Capitol,  with  4000 
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slaves  and  exiles,  A.U.C.  292,  and  was  soon  after 
overthrown.  (Ltr.,  3,  15. — Flor.,  3.  19.) — The  name 
of  Appius  was  common  in  Rome,  particularly  to  many 
consuls  whose  hiBtory  is  not  marked  by  any  uncom- 
mon event. 

Apries,  a  king  of  Egypt,  of  the  26th  dynasty,  and 
called,  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezckiel,  Pharaoh  Hophra.  He 
ascended  the  throne  after  his  father  Psammis,  B.C. 
594.  A  pries  distinguished  himself  by  foreign  con- 
quest ;  he  took  Sidon,  conquered  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
and  enjoyed  for  a  long  period  great  prosperity.  After 
a  reign,  however,  of  twenty-six  years,  his  subjects  re- 
volted in  favour  of  Amasis,  by  whom  he  was  over- 
come and  put  to  death.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
revolt  was  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against  the  peo- 
ple of  Cyrene,  in  which  many  lives  were  lost ;  and 
from  this  circumstance  we  may  readily  infer,  that  the 
extravagant  projects  of  their  kings  were  but  little  in 
unison  with  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  Egyptian 
people.  (Herodot.,  2,  161,  scq.  —  Compare  neeren, 
Idtcn,  vol.  2,  pt  2,  p.  404.) 

Apsimkb,  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  Gadara,  in  Phoe- 
nicia, who  flourished  during  the  reign  of  Maximin, 
about  236  B.C.  We  have  from  him  a  treatise  on 
Rhetoric,  and  also  a  work  on  the  questions  discuss- 
ed in  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians.  They  arc  con- 
tained in  the  Rhetorca  Gracx  of  Aldus,  Venice,  1508, 
fol. 

Apsyothii,  or  Absyntiim,  a  people  of  Thrace,  na- 
med by  Herodotus  (6,  34,  and  9,  119)  as  bordering  on 
the  Thracian  Chersonese,  and  having  overpowered  the 
Dolonci.  (Fi«/.  Mithradatcs.)  Dionysius  Periegetes 
(577)  speaks  of  the  river  Apsynthus. 

Apsi-s,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  falling  into  the  Ionian 
Sea  between  Dyrrhachium  and  Apollonia,and  dividing 
their  respective  territories.  It  has  been  rendered 
memorable  from  the  military  operations  of  Ca?sar  and 
Pompey  on  its  banks.  The  present  name  of  the  stream 
is  Ergent  or  Beraltno.  (C<m.,  D.  Ctv  ,  1, 13. — Lucan, 
5,461.) 

Aptkra,  a  Cretan  city,  to  the  east  of  Polyrrhenia, 
and  eighty  stadia  from  Cydonia.  {Strabo,  479.)  Its 
name  was  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  contest  waged 
by  the  Sirens  and  Muses  in  its  vicinity,  when  the  for- 
mer, being  vanquished  in  the  trial  of  musical  excel- 
lence, were  so  overcome  with  grief  that  their  wings 
dropped  from  their  shoulders.  {Steph.  Byzant ,  t.  v. 
'KKTtpa.)  Strabo  informs  us  that  Kisamus  was  the 
naval  station  of  Apt  era.  Tho  vestiges  of  Aptera  were 
observed  by  Pococke  to  the  south  at  Kt  tamos,  and  they 
are  laid  down  in  Lapie's  map  between  that  place  and 
Jerami  or  Cydonia.  {Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  3, 
p.  378.) 

Apcxei*?  leges,  proposed  by  L.  Apulcius  Saturoi- 
nus,  A.U.C.  653,  tribune  of  the  commons ;  about  di- 
viding the  public  lands  among  the  veteran  soldiers, 
settling  colonics,  punishing  crimes  against  the  state, 
and  furnishing  corn  to  the  poor  at  IO-12ths  of  an  a»  a 
modnit.  {Ctc,  pro  Balb.,  21.  —  Id.,  de  Leg.,  2,  6. — 
Flor.,  3,  16.) 

Apuleius,  a  Platonic  philosopher  of  the  second 
century,  was  a  native  of  Madaura,  an  African  city  on  j 
the  borders  of  Numidia  and  Gmtulia.  His  family  was 
respectable,  both  in  station  and  property!  his  father  be- 
ing chief  magistrate  of  Madaura.  He  received  the 
early  part  of  his  education  at  Carthage,  where  ho  im- 
bibed the  first  knowledge  of  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
and  thence  removed  in  succession  to  Athens  and  Rome. 
Apulcius,  who  inherited  a  handsome  fortune,  began 
life  with  that  contempt  for  riches  which  in  the  ancient 
world  in  particular  so  frequently  distinguished  aspirants 
after  learning  and  philosophy.  He  liberally  rewarded 
all  those  who  had  any  share  in  his  instruction,  and  was 
otherwise  so  generous  and  profuse,  that,  on  his  return 
home  after  his  travels,  he  found  his  patrimony  exhaust- 
ed ;  and,  being  exceedingly  desirous  of  entering  into 
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the  fraternity  of  Osiris,  was  obliged  to  part  with  his 
clothes  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  inaugural 
ceremonies.    He  now  began  to  acquire  a  more  pru- 
dent estimate  of  the  value  of  property,  and  undertook 
the  profession  of  a  pleader,  in  which  he  obtained  con- 
siderable fame  and  emolument.    Not  only  so,  he  em- 
braced also  an  opportunity  which  offered  of  improving 
his  condition  by  marrying  Pudentilla,  an  elderly  widow 
of  considerable  property,  to  whom  his  youth  and  agree- 
able qualities  had  strongly  recommended  him.  This 
union  exceedingly  exasperated  the  relations  of  the  lady ; 
and  ^Emilianus,  the  brother  of  her  former  husband,  in- 
stituted a  suit  against  Apuleius,  before  the  proconsul 
of  Africa,  for  employing  magical  arts  to  obtain  her  love. 
The  apology  which  he  delivered  on  this  occasion  is 
6till  extant,  and  it  is  regarded  as  a  performance  of  con- 
siderable merit.    It  was,  of  course,  successful ;  for  it 
was  not  very  difficult  to  convince  a  sensible  magistrate, 
that  a  widow  of  thirteen  years'  standing  may  be  induced 
to  marry  a  handsome,  eloquent,  and  accomplished 
young  man,  without  being  moved  thereto  by  filters 
or  magic.    Of  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  Apulcius 
nothing  is  known,  except  that  several  cities  honoured 
him  with  statues  for  his  eloquence,  and  that  he  wrote 
much  both  in  prose  and  verse.    Like  Apollonius  of 
Tyana,  miracles  have  been  ascribed  to  him,  which  have 
been  placed  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  Gospel. 
The  origin  of  these  reports,  which  did  not  circulate 
until  after  his  death,  is  by  no  means  ascertained  ;  as, 
with  the  exception  of  the  foregoing  foolish  accusation, 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  charged  with  the  prac- 
tice of  magic  in  his  lifetime ;  although  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  his  anxiety,  while  on  his  travels,  to  get 
initiated  in  the  secret  mysteries  and  religious  cere- 
monies of  the  different  places  which  he  visited,  might 
have  laid  a  foundation  for  the  opinion  entertained  alter 
his  death  of  his  supernatural  acquirements.    Be  this 
as  it  may,  Marcellinus,  in  the  fifth  century,  requested 
of  St.  Augustin  to  exert  his  utmost  efforts  to  refute  the 
assertions  of  those  who  falsely  declared  "that  Christ 
did  nothing  more  than  what  was  done  by  other  men, 
and  who  produced  their  Apollonius,  Apuleius,  ami 
other  masters  of  the  magical  art,  whose  miracles  tlify 
assert  to  have  been  greater  than  his."    Perhaps  this 
notion  has  been  grounded  on  a  misapprehension  of  his 
story  of  "  The  Golden  Ass,"  in  which  a  Milesian  fable,  * 
invented  by  Lucius  of  Pntra?,  and  abridged  from  him 
by  Lucian,  is  enlarged  and  embellished.    This  hu- 
morous production  was  by  many  believed  to  be  a  true 
history,  and  among  the  rest  St.  Augustin  entertained 
his  doubts,  while  Bishop  Warburton  deems  it  a  work 
written  in  opposition  to  Christianity,  and  with  a  view 
to  recommend  the  Pagan  religion  "  as  a  cure  for  all 
vices."    The  same  learned  author  also  explains  tho 
beautiful  allegory  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  which  makes 
a  long  episode  in  the  "  Golden  Ass,"  upon  the  same 
principles.     Dr.  Lardner  is  of  a  different  opinion ; 
and  probably  Bayle  comes  nearest  the  truth,  who  re- 
gards the  eccentric  production  as  a  mere  satire  on  the 
frauds  of  the  dealers  in  magical  delusion,  and  on  the 
tricks  of  priests,  and  other  crimes,  both  of  a  violent 
and  deceptive  character,  which  are  so  frequently  com- 
mitted with  impunity.    Apuleius,  indeed,  appears, 
from  the  greater  part  of  his  writings,  to  have  been 
more  of  a  wit  than  a  philosopher,  in  the  ancient  ac- 
ceptation of  the  character ;  his  productions,  with  the 
exception  of  his  view  of  the  doctrines  of  Pinto,  bring 
too  florid,  oratorical,  sportive,  and  sometimes  even 
wanton,  for  the  gravity  of  philosophy.    His  style  in  a 
very  peculiar  one,  abounding  in  far-fetched,  tumid, 
and  unusual  forms  of  expression,  and  by  no  means  re- 
markable for  purity.    We  must  not.  however,  sup- 
pose, as  some  have  done,  that  the  terms  thus  employed 
by  him  arc  of  his  own  coining,  since  the  greater  part 
of  them  are  found  in  the  old  grammarians,  and  he  does 
not  seem,  therefore,  to  have  employed  any  of  them 
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without  sufficient  authority.  (Ruhnlen,  Praf.  ad  edit. 
Ouiendorp,  p.  Ill,  seq.)  In  his  apology,  however, 
which  was  intended  for  the  atmosphere  of  the  forum, 
he  is  free  from  much  of  this  affectation  of  manner,  and 
what  Ruhnken  calls  his  "  tumor  Africanus,"  and  ex- 
presses himself,  for  the  most  part,  with  clearness  and 
precision.  His  printed  works  have  gone  through  up- 
ward of  forty-three  editions.  The  first,  which  was  mu- 
tilated by  the  Inquisition,  is  very  rare ;  it  was  print- 
ed at  Rome,  by  order  of  Cardinal  Bessarion,  1647. 
Among  those  which  succeeded  may  be  mentioned  the 
editions  of  H.  Stephens,  8vo,  1585 ;  of  Elmenhorst, 
8vo,  1621;  of  Scriverius,  12mo,  1624;  that  in  Usum 
Delphini,  2  vols.  4to,  1688.  The  best  edition,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  Oudendorp,  Lugd.  Bat,,  1786-1823, 
2  vols.  4to,  with  prefaces  by  Ruhnken  and  Doscha. 
The  "  Golden  Ass/'  or,  to  give  its  Latin  title,  Meta- 
morpMveom,  me  de  Asxno  Aureo,  Itbrt  xi.,  has  been 
translated  into  almost  all  the  modern  European  lan- 
guages; and  of  the  episode  of  Psyche  there  have 
ttccn  many  separate  editions  and  translations.  M6I- 
ler  published  a  dissertation  on  the  life  and  writings 
of  Apuleius,  Altdorflf,  8vo,  1681.  A  list  of  all  his 
productions  is  given  in  the  Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  2,  p. 
313,  teqq. — Compare  Bdhr,  Geteh.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1, 
p.  M2 

ApclIa,  a  country  of  Magna  Grsjcia,  lying  along 
the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic.    We  are  led  to  infer,  from 
Strata's  account  of  the  ancient  coast  of  Italy,  that  the 
name  of  Apulia  was  originally  applied  to  a  smalt  tract 
of  country  situate  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Fren- 
tani.   (Strabo,  283.)    But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  narrow  confines  of  the  portion  of  the  country  oc- 
cupied by  the  Apuli,  properly  so  called,  we  know  that 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus  the  term  Apulia  was  em- 
ployed in  a  far  more  extended  sense,  including  indeed 
the  territories  of  several  people  much  more  celebrated 
in  history  than  the  obscure  tribe  above  mentioned,  but 
who  sunk  in  proportion  as  this  common  name  was 
brought  into  general  use.  It  may  be  remarked,  indeed, 
as  a  singular  circumstance,  that  whereas,  under  the 
Roana*.  all  former  appellations  peculiar  to  the  different 
people  v»  ho  inhabit  this  part  of  the  peninsula  were  lost  in 
that  of  Apalia.  the  Greeks,  to  whom  this  name  was  un- 
known, should  have  tfiven  the  same  extension  to  that 
of  lapy  gia,  with  which  the  Romans,  on  the  other  hand, 
w  etc  entirely  unacquainted .  The  term  Iapy gia  appears 
to  have  been  confined  at  first  to  that  peninsula  which 
closes  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum  to  the  southeast,  and  to 
which  the  name  ofMessapia  was  likewise  sometimes  ap- 
plied ;  tut  we  find,  at  a  later  period,  that  Polybius  gives 
to  lapygia  the  same  extensions  which  the  Roman  histo- 
rians anJ  geographers  assign  to  Apulia.    Tho  bounda- 
ries uider  which  Apulia,  in  its  greatest  extent,  seems 
to  have  been  comprehended,  were  as  follows :  to  the 
north  this  province  was  separated  from  the  Ager  Fren- 
tanus  by  the  River  Ti  fern  us ;  to  the  west  it  may  be 
ejocetved  as  divided  from  Samnium  by  a  line  drawn 
from  that  river  to  the  Aufidus,  and  the  chain  of  Mount 
Vufcur :  to  the  south,  and  on  the  side  of  Lucania,  it 
bordered  by  the  river  Bradanus.    {Cluver.,  Ital. 
.  2,  p  1219  )    Within  these  limits  then  we  must 
place,  with  Polybius,  Strabo,  and  the  Latin  geogra- 
phers, th*  several  portions  of  country  occupied  by  the 
Dauniu  Peucetii,  and  Messapii.     In  describing  the 
boundaries  of  Apulia  Proper,  we  must  follow  the  au- 
thority of  Strabo,  as  he  is  the  only  writer  who  has 
sotvrrd  the  existence  of  a  district  under  this  specific 
name.    He  evidently  conceives  it  to  have  been  con- 
tiguous to  the  Ager  Frentanus  on  the  one  side,  and  to 
on  the  other.    {Strabo,  283.)    Pliny  likewise 
to  confirm  this  arrangement,  when  he  tells  us 
(3.  I!)  that  the  Apulian  Dauni  extended  from  the 
met  Tifrrnus  to  the  Cerbalus ;  though  it  must  be 
»cd,  that  Strabo  appears  to  limit  these  Apuli  to 
•oath  by  the  Lacus  Urianus,  now  Lago  Varano. 


At  this  point,  therefore,  we  may  fix  the  confines  of 
the  Apuli  and  Dauni,  and  trace  those  of  the  latter 
and  the  Peucetii  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Aufidus  to  Silvium,  now  Garagnone,  in  the  Apen- 
nines, so  as  to  include  Cannte  and  Canusium  within 
the  Daunian  territory. — Apulia  was  famous  for  the 
excellence  of  its  wool,  and  particularly  the  district  of 
Luceria.  {Strabo,  284.— Hor.,  CM..  3,  15  —Plin.,  3, 
11.— Plot.,  p.  6.)— The  old  Latin  traditions  speak  of 
Daunus,  a  kinc  of  the  Apulians,  who  was  expelled 
from  Illyria,  and  retired  to  this  part  of  Italy.  Accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  which  conducts  the  wandering  he- 
roes of  the  Trojan  war  to  Italy,  Diomedc  settled  in 
Apulia,  was  supported  by  Daunus  in  a  war  with  the 
Messapians,  whom  ho  subdued,  and  was  afterward 
treacherously  killed  by  his  ally,  who  desired  to  mo- 
nopolize the  fruits  of  the  victory.  Roman  history 
informs  us  of  no  other  Apulian  kings,  but  mentions 
Arpi,  Luceria,  and  Arpinum,  as  important  cities.  The 
Aufidus,  a  river  of  Apulia,  has  been  celebrated  by 
Horace,  who  was  bom  at  Venusia,  a  city  in  this  terri- 
tory. The  second  Punic  war  was  carried  on  for  a  con- 
siderable period  in  Apulia.  Puglia,  the  modern  name, 
is  only  a  melancholy  relic  of  the  ancient  splendour  which 
poets  and  historians  have  celebrated.  It  now  supports 
more  sheep  than  men.  As  regards  the  early  settle- 
ment of  Apulia,  compare  Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  1, 
p.  122,  seqq.,  Cambridge  trans! . —  Wachsmvth's  Rom. 
Hist.,  §  61. — Mieali,  Sloria  deglt  Anticht  Popoli  Ital- 
ians, vol.  1,  p.  339. — Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2, 
p.  264,  seqq. 

Aqua,  a  term  joined  to  a  large  number  of  proper 
names,  and  serving  to  indicate  the  sources  of  rivers, 
small  streams,  water-courses,  aqueducts,  &c.  The 
following  are  most  worthy  of  mention  : — I.  Antiqua, 
near  the  modem  village  of  Altwasscr  in  SHesia.  It 
was  famed  for  its  chalybeate  properties. — II.  Bclletta, 
now  Atgvcbellette,  or  Aiguebclle,  in  Savoy,  on  the 
Arco. — III.  Claudia,  an  aqueduct  built  by  the  Emper- 
or Claudius,  A.U.C.  880,  and  conveying  water  from  tho 
Anio  to  Rome.  —  IV.  Crabra,  a  small  river  running 
from  Tusculum  to  Rome,  and  emptying  into  the  Tiber, 
to  the  cast  of  the  Palatine  Hill. — V.  Marcia,  an  aque- 
duct commenced  by  the  praetor  Marcus  Titius,  about 
608  A.U.C,  and  finished  by  Marcius  Rex  in  610.  It 
passed  near  Tibur,  and  through  tho  country  of  the  Pc- 
lijmi  and  Marsi,  and  supplied  Rome  with  its  best  water. 
{Plin.,  31,  3.) — VI.  Tenula,  springs  near  Tusculum, 
ten  miles  southeast  of  Rome.  Their  water  was  con- 
veyed by  an  aqueduct  to  the  Cairitoline  Hill,  about 
627  A.U.C,  and  in  719  was  united  with  the  Aqua  Ju- 
lia, a  small  river  near  the  modem  Marino,  by  Agrippa. 
— The  plural  form  Aqua  is  also  frequently  joined  to 
proper  names,  to  indicate  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  warm  springs,  dec.  Thus  we  have,  I.  Aqua?  lladc- 
n»,  a  city  in  Germany,  now  Baden,  on  the  Rhine. — II. 
Pannonicae,  a  city  in  Pannonia  Superior,  now  Baden 
in  Austria,  on  the  river  Sehicochat,  three  miles  south- 
cast  of  Vienna. — III.  Allobrogum,  a  city  of  the  Allo- 
broges  in  Gallia  Narboncnsis,  now  Aix,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Mont  Blanc,  two  miles  and  a  half  to  the  north 
of  Chambery. — IV.  Bilbitanorum.  a  city  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensia.  to  the  west  of  Bilbilis.  It  is  now  Al- 
bania, on  the  Xalon,  in  Aragon.  —  V.  Calentes,  a 
town  of  the  Arverni  in  Gaul,  now  Chaudes  Aigues. — 
VI.  Calide,  a  city  of  the  Belg«,  in  Britain,  now  Bath 
in  Somersetshire. — VII.  Flavins,  a  town  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  supposed  to  have  been  situate  among 
the  Callaici  Bracani.  It  is  now  the  Portuguese  Villa 
Ckiaves,  twelve  miles  from  Braganta. — VIII.  Mat- 
tiacs,  a  town  of  the  Mattiaci  in  Germany,  now  Wies- 
baden, the  chief  city  of  the  Duchy  of  Nassau. —IX. 
Sextin,  a  city  of  the  Salycs.  in  Gallia  Narboncnsis,  to 
the  north  of  Massilia,  founded  by  the  consul  Scxtius 
Calvinius,  about  A.U.C  630.  It  was  also  called  Co- 
lonia  Julia,  after  Julius  Cesar,  and  Colonia  Julia  Au- 
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gusta,  after  Augustus.     It  is  now  Aiz,  eight  miles  i 
southeast  of  Avignon.    In  its  vicinity  Marius  defeat* 
cd  the  Ambrones  and  the  Teutoncs. 

Aquauuctus,  an  aqueduct.  Mention  of  these  is 
frequently  made  in  the  Roman  writers.  Some  of  them 
brought  water  to  the  capital  from  more  than  the  dis- 
tance of  sixty  miles,  through  rocks  and  mountains,  and 
over  valleys,  supfwrted  on  arches,  in  some  places  above 
109  feet  high,  one  row  being  placed  above  another. 
The  care  of  them  originally  belonged  to  the  censors  and 
iBdilcs.  Afterward  certain  officers  were  appointed  for 
that  purpose  by  the  emperors,  called  curatorts  aqua- 
rum,  with  720  men  paid  by  the  public,  to  keep  them  in 
repair.  These  persons  were  divided  into  two  bodies  ; 
the  one  called  Familia  Publica,  first  instituted  by  Agrip- 
pa,  under  Augustus,  consisting  of 260  men  ;  the  other 
Fatntlia  Casaris,  of  460,  instituted  by  the  Emperor 
Claudius.  The  slaves  employed  in  taking  care  of  the 
waters  were  called  Aquarn.  The  construction  of  ] 
aqueducts  is  treated  of  by  Vitruvius  and  Pliny,  and 
their  description  is  curious,  not  only  as  giving  the  meth- 
ods used  by  the  ancients  in  those  stupendous  works, 
but  as  indicating  a  knowledge  of  some  hydrodynami- 
cal  laws,  the  discovery  of  which  is  usually  assigned  to 
a  much  later  period.  Frontinus,  also,  a  Roman  au- 
thor, who  had  the  superintendence  of  the  aqueducts  in 
the  reign  of  Ncrvajias  left  a  treatise  on  these  erections. 
From  hisenumcration,  there  were  nine  aqueducts  which 
brought  water  to  Rome  in  his  time.  Tho  water  of 
these  varied  in  its  qualities,  that  of  some  being  pre- 
ferred for  drinking,  of  others  for  bathing,  for  irrigating 
the  ganlens,  or  cleansing  the  sewers.  The  best  drink- 
ing-water they  brought  into  Rome  was  the  Aqua  Mar- 
cm,  being  most  highly  prized,  according  to  Pliny,  for 
its  coldness  and  salubrity.  The  aqueduct  at  Ncmau- 
sus.  the  modem  Nismes,  is  probably  one  of  the  earliest 
constructed  by  the  Romans  out  of  Italy.  Its  origin  is 
attributed  to  Agrippa.  Aqueducts,  however,  became 
eventually  common  throughout  the  whole  Roman  cm- 
pire,  and  many  stupendous  remains  still  exist  to  attest 
their  fortner  magnificence.  (Consult  Stuart's  Diction- 
ary of  Architecture,  vol.  1,  *.  v.) 

Aqi-Ila,  a  native  of  Sinope  in  Asia  Minor.  He  first 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  archi- 
tecture, and  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  according  to 
Saint  Epiphanius,  made-  him  a  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  gave  him  in  charge  the  restoration 
and  enlargement  of  Jerusalem,  under  its  new  name  of 
Jilia  CapUolma.  This  commission  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Christianity, 
which  he  accordingly  embraced,  and  received  the  rite 
of  baptism.  Becoming  subsequently  addicted,  how- 
ever, to  judicial  astrology,  he  was  excommunicated, 
and  then  attached  himself  to  Judaism.  Aquila  is  ren- 
dered famous  by  his  Greek  torsion  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  be  published  A.D.  138.  It  is  the  first 
that  was  made  after  the  Septuagint  translation,  and 
appears  to  have  been  executed  with  great  care,  not- 
withstanding what  Buxtorf  urges  against  it,  who  de- 
nies to  iu  author,  on  very  feeble  grounds,  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  tongue.  Aquila 's  meth- 
od was  to  translate  word  for  word,  and  to  express,  as 
far  as  this  could  conveniently  be  done,  even  the  ety- 
mological meaning  of  terms.  Although  his  version 
was  undertaken  with  the  view  of  opposing  and  super- 
seding that  of  the  Septuagint,  of  which  last  the  church- 
es made  use  after  the  example  of  the  apostles,  still 
the  ancient  fathers  found  it  in  genera]  so  exact,  that 
they  often,  in  preference,  drew  their  texts  from  it.  St. 
Jerome,  who  had  at  first  censured  it,  afterward  praised 
its  exactness.  The  Hellenistic  Jews  preferred  it  also 
for  the  use  of  their  synagogues.  Some  fragments  of 
it  arc  preserved  in  the  Hexapla  of  Origcn.  Aquila 
joined  to  a  second  edition  of  his  version  some  Jew- 
ish  traditions  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  Rabbi 
Akiba,  his  preceptor.  This  edition  was  stilt  moro  fa-  ! 
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|  vourably  received  by  the  Hellenistic  Jews  than  the  pre- 
vious one  had  been.  The  Emperor  Justinian,  however, 
interdicted  the  reading  of  it,  because  it  only  made  the 
Jews  more  stubborn  in  their  error,  (Btogr.  Univ.,  vol. 
2,  p.  345,  icq.) 

Ayt  iLEiA,  I.  a  celebrated  city  of  Italy,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Venetia,  between  the  Alsa  and  Natiso,  and 
about  seven  miles  from  the  sea.    It  appears  to  have 
been  first  founded  by  some  Transalpine  Gauls  about 
187  B.C. ;  but  being  soon  after  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Romans,  it  was  made  a  I^tin  colony  five  years  af- 
ter iu  establishment.    (Lt».,  30, 22 ;  45, 54  —  Id.,  40, 
54.)    The  earliest  author  that  mentions  Aquileia  is 
Polybius,  who,  in  a  fragment  preserved  by  Slrabo 
(208),  speaks  of  it  as  having  some  valuable  gold-mines 
in  its  neighbourhood.   Eustathiua,  in  his  commentary 
on  Dionys.  Pericg.,  asserts  that  its  name  was  derived 
from  the  Latin  word  Aquila,  as  denoting  the  legionary 
standard  of  the  Romans,  who  had  been  encamped  here. 
Aquileia  soon  became  the  bulwark  of  Italy  on  its  north- 
eastern frontier.    It  was  already  an  important  military 
post  in  the  lime  of  C&s&r  (B.  Civ.,  1,  2),  and  contin- 
ued to  increase  in  prosperity  and  consequence  till  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire.    In  Strabo's  time  it  had  be- 
come the  great  emporium  of  all  the  trade  of  Italy  with 
the  nations  of  Illy  ria  and  Pannonia ;  these  were  fur- 
nished with  wine,  oil,  and  salt  provisions,  in  exchange 
for  slaves,  cattle,  and  hides.    The  passage  of  Mount 
Ocra,  the  lowest  point  of  the  Julian  or  Camic  Alps, 
was  easy  for  land-carriage ;  and  at  Nauportus  on  the 
other  side,  a  navigable  stream  conveyed  vessels  to  the 
Saave,  and  from  that  river  into  the  Danube.  (Slrabo, 
214.  —  Id.,  207  —  Mela,  2,  4,— Sucton.,  Aug.,  20. — 
Id.,  Ttb.,  7.  —  Id.,  Yesp.,  6  —  Tac,  Hist.,  2,  46,  and 
85,  dec.)  Ausonius  assigns  to  Aquileia  the  ninth  place 
among  the  great  cities  of  the  empire.    It  withstood 
successfully  a  severe  siege  against  Maximinus,  who, 
being  unable  to  take  the  place,  was  slain  by  his  own 
soldiers.    (Hcrodian,  8.)    But  it  could  not  hold  out 
against  the  fury  of  Attila ;  its  resistance  served  only 
to  increase  the  savage  ferocity  of  the  conqueror,  who 
caused  it  to  be  sacked  and  razed  to  the  ground.  (Co*- 
siodvr.,  Chron.  —  Procop.,  Vand.  Rer.,  1 .  —  Freculf., 
Chron.)  The  port  of  Aquileia  was  situate  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Natiso  (Pltn.,  3,  18),  and  is  now  called  Porto 
di  Grade    The  modern  Aquileia  stands  near  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city.    (Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  1, 
p.  128.)— II.  A  town  of  Etruria,  marked  in  the  ancient 
Itineraries  as  the  first  stage  from  Florentia  or  Florence. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Jnctsa.    (Cluv.,  Ital.  Ant.,  1,  670. — Cramer's  An- 
cient Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  214.) 

Aquilius,  I.  Nkpos,  Manius,  a  Roman  consul,  and 
colleague  of  Marius,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  war 
aaatnst  the  slaves  in  Sicily.  This  war  was  continued 
during  the  succeeding  year,  when  Aquilius,  as  procon- 
sul, atill  held  the  command.  In  a  conflict  with  the 
foe,  the  two  commanders,  it  is  said,  agreed  to  decide 
the  affair  by  single  combat.  Aquilius,  being  a  man  of 
great  strength,  laid  his  antagonist  dead  at  his  feet  by  a 
single  blow ;  and  the  Romans  thereupon  rushing  in, 
gained  the  victory  after  a  severe  conflict.  Aquilius  was 
honoured  with  an  ovation.  After  this  he  was  accused 
of  extortion,  hut  acquitted  on  account  of  bis  successful 
operations  in  Sicily.  Being  subsequently  sent  into  Asia 
aifainst  Mithradatcs,  he  was  defeated  by  that  monarch 
in  Bithynia,  and,  having  been  afterward  treacherously 
delivered  into  his  hands,  was  put  to  death  with  every 
circumstance  of  ignominy.  Mithradates  is  said  to  have 
even  poured  melted  gold  down  his  throat  in  token  of,  and 
as  a  punishment  for,  his  cupidity,  (lav.,  Eptt.,  T7 . 
— Appian,  Bell.  Mtlkrad.,  26.  —  Cie.,  Agrar.,  2,  30.) 
— II.  Gall u s,  a  Roman  lawyer,  who  flourished  about 
65  B.C.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Scevola's,  and  was  inti- 
mate with  Cicero,  having  been  a  colleague  of  his  in 
!  the  qusstonhip.   Cicero  represents  him  as  a  man  of 
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aenteness,  and  of  ready  talent  in  replying  to  an  0|)po- 


He  wrote  a  treatise,  "  dt  dolo  malo,"  w] 
Cirero  eulograes  very  highly ;  another, "  dt  pottumorum 
auhtuhone a  third,  **  dt  stipulation*  "  etc.  (C«., 
Brit  ,  42  —  W.,  dt  Of.  3,  14,  dec.)— III.  Sabtnus,  a 
Roman  lawyer,  who  flourished  in  the  third  centnry  of 
our  era  His  wisdom  and  acquirements  gained  for  him 
the  appellation  of  C«/o  He  was  elected  consul  A.U.C. 
214.  and  again  in  316.  According  to  some,  he  was 
the  father  or  brother  of  Aquilia  Scvera,  the  vestal  vir- 
gin whom  Heliogabalus  compelled  to  become  his  wife. 
None  of  hi*  works  have  reached  us.  (Lamvrtd.,  Vit. 
Helta  fab. —  Custod  y  Ckron.  — Rutd.,  tn  Vtt.  Jurts- 
eon*) 

Aq(MLo*u.  I.  a  city  of  Samnium,  on  the  Volscian 
frontier,  abont  20  mile's  from  Corainiura.  and  the  same 
distance  from  Bovianum  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by 
the  little  town  of  Ag~noir.  near  the  source  of  the  Trip- 
no  (Cramer  i  Ant.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  229.)  —  II.  An- 
other city  of  Samnium.  in  the  territory  of  the  Hirpini, 
nearly  midway  between  Beneventum  and  Venusia. 
Its  site  corresponds  to  that  of  the  modern  L/nctdosna 
(P/ts.  3.  11  —Pro/,  p  67  ) 

AQrTvr-*.  f .  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  south  of  Mu- 
tina.  or  Mrdena.  ( Plm,  3.  15  )  It  is  placed  by  Clu- 
verhw  at  the  modem  Acquano.—\\.  A  city  of  Latium, 
on  the  Latin  Way.  a  little  beyond  the  place  where  the 
road  crosses  the  Liris  and  Mclfis.  It  is  now  Agutno. 
Both  Strabo  (237)  and  Silius  Italius  (9,  404)  describe 
it  as  a  large  citv.  Aquinum  was  the  birthplace  of  Ju- 
venal, as  that  poet  himself  informs  us.  (Sat.,  3, 318.) 
Here  also  was  born  the  Emperor  Peseennius  Niger, 
and  in  modern  times  the  celebrated  Thomas  Aquinas. 
The  place  was  famous  for  its  purple  dye.  (Horat., 
EP.  10.26) 

AQrtTivi*,  a  country  of  Gaul  between  the  Garum- 
ns  or  Garonne,  and  the  Pyrenees.  As  it  was  less  than 
ei;ht-rofthe  other  two  divisions  of  Gaul,  Augustus  ex- 
tended it  to  the  Ligeris  or  hoirt.  ( Vid.  Gallia. )  The 
Aquitani.  according  to  Strabo  (190),  differed  from  the 
Gallic  race  both  in  physical  constitution  and  in  lan- 
JH^ye  The}'  resembled,  he  tells  us,  the  Iberians  ra- 
ther than  the  Gauls.  According  to  Cesar,  the  Aqui- 
tani,  besides  a  peculiar  idiom  of  their  own,  had  also 
peculiar  institutions.  Kow^historical  facts  inform  us 
that  tho*e  institutions  bore,  for  the  most  part,  the  Ibe- 
rian character ;  that  the  national  attire  was  Iberian ; 
that  there  were  the  strongest  tics  of  amity  and  alliance 
between  the  Aquhanic  and  Iberian  tribes.  Wc  find, 
thon.  an  »f  oni-iocc  between  historical  proofs  and  those 
oVi  raced  from  an  examination  of  languages,  to  warrant 
the  belief  thzt  the  Aqurtani  were  of  Iberian  extraction. 
(Consult  Thtrrry.  Hut.  den  Gaul,  vol.  1,  p.  xxiii.,  In- 
trod — Id.,  vol  2,  p.  11,  teqq  ) 

Aiu  LcsorvEvsis,  an  altar  erected  to  Augustus, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Arar  and  Rhone,  near  the  city 
of  Lugdnnom  or  Lyons,  by  sixty  Gallic  communities 
h  was  reared  after  the  tumult  excited  in  Gaul  by  the 
reclaiming  of  the  census  had  been  quelled  by  Drusus. 
[Ut..  EpU,  137  —  Strab.,  192  )  The  spot  became 
famous  under  Galignla  for  the  literary  contests  which 
took  place  there.  A  crowd  of  orators  and  poets  flock- 
ed to  the  scene  from  the  remotest  quarters  of  the  em- 
pire, notwithstanding  the  severity  of  tho  regulations 
which  are  said  to  have  prevailed  here.  The  vanquish- 
ed were  compelled  to  bestow  rewards  upon  the  victors, 
and  compose  pieces  in  their  praise ;  while  those  whose 
prohenen*  showed  least  talent  were  obliged  to  efface 
their  own  writings  with  a  sponge  or  with  the  tongue, 
or  els*,  as  an  alternative,  to  submit  to  bo  scourged,  and 
then  east  into  the  neighbouring  stream.  ( Suettm.,  Ca- 
hf  ,  20  —r>,o  cats ..  54, 32.  —Jvv  ,  Sat.,  1,  44.)  The 
ipot  was  called  by  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages  At- 
and  is>  now  the  point  of  Antua.  ( Ltmatre, 
,lc) 

Aaisu,  a  largo  country  of  Asia,  forming  a  peninau- 


la  between  the  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs.  Its  length, 
from  the  Cape  of  Babelmandeb  to  the  extreme  angle 
on  the  Euphrates,  is  about  1 800  British  miles,  ami  its 
mean  breadth  800.  The  Arabians  recognise  for  their 
ancestors  Joktan,  or  Khatan,  the  son  of  Ebcr,  and  Iuh- 
mael,  the  son  of  Abraham.  Arabia  was  called  by  tho 
inhabitants  of  Palestine,  the  Eastern,  and  by  the  Baby- 
lonians, the  Western,  country.  Hence  the  Arabians 
were  sometimes  denominated  Orientals,  and  some- 
times the  people  of  the  West.  (2  Chron.,  9.  14. — . 
Jrr.,  3,  2.)  The  derivation,  moreover,  commonly  as- 
signed to  the  term  Arab  is  in  accordance  with  this  lat- 
ter idea,  making  it  signify  an  inhabitant  of  the  West,  as 
Arabia  lay  to  the  west  of  Upper  Asia.  (Consult,  how- 
cvor,  Wahl,  V 'order  vnd  Mittd  Asien,  vol.  1,  p.  327, 
tn  not.,  where  other  explanations  are  given.)  —  The 
Arabs  anciently  denominated  themselves,  and  do  to 
this  day,  by  either  of  these  names.  Megasthenes  and 
Ptolemy  divided  the  country  into  the  Happy,  Pctrea, 
and  the  Deserted  ;  an  arrangement  unknown,  however, 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  cast.  Arabia  Felix,  or  the 
Happy,  derived  this  appellation  from  its  rich  produce. 
This  tract  is  a  peninsula,  which  is  so  bordered  by  the 
Red  Sea  (more  properly  called  the  Arabian  Gulf),  by 
the  Maro  Erythreum,  and  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  that  it 
would  be  perfectly  surrounded,  were  a  line  drawn  from 
the  inland  extremity  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  port  Ailan 
or  ./Elan,  situate  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Arabia  Petnea  was  so  called,  cither  from  its 
stony  character  (jr/rpo.  "a  rock"  or  "stone"),  or, 
what  is  far  more  probable,  from  an  ancient  fortified  em- 
porium, called  Petra.  It  was  bounded  on  the  cast 
by  Arabia  Deserta,  on  tho  west  by  Egypt  and  the  Med- 
iterranean, on  the  south  by  the  Red  Sea,  which  here 
divides  and  runs  north  m  two  branches,  and  on  the 
north  by  Palestine.  Idumna,  otherwise  called  Soir, 
is  the  northeastern  part  of  Arabia  Pctrea.  Arabia 
Deserta  is  that  tract  which  has  Arabia  Felix  on  the 
south,  Babylonia  and  the  Euphrates  on  the  cast,  the 
Euphrates  and  Syria  on  the  north,  and  Gilead  on  the 
west.  Instead,  however,  of  the  division  just  given, 
the  more  natural  one  is  that  which  distinguishes  tho 
coast,  covered  with  aloes,  manna,  myrrh,  frankincense, 
indigo,  nutmegs,  and  especially  coffee,  from  the  inte- 
rior, consisting  of  a  desert  of  moving  sand,  with  thorns 
and  saline  herbs.  The  climate  is  very  various.  Re- 
gions where  it  rains  half  the  year  alternate  with  others 
where  dew  supplies  the  place  of  rain  for  the  whole  sea- 
son. The  greatest  cold  prevails  on  high  places,  and 
the  most  oppressive  heat  in  the  plains.  Damp  winds 
succeed  to  the  dry  simoom,  which  is  as  dangerous  to 
life  as  the  harmattan  and  khamseen  in  Africa.  The 
soil  consists  of  sandy  deserts  and  the  most  fruitful 
fields.  Wheat,  millet,  rice,  kitchen  vegetables,  cof- 
fee (which  grows  on  trees  in  Arabia,  its  home,  and  on 
bushes  in  America,  the  plants  being  kept  low  for  the 
sake  of  gathering  their  fruit  more  easily),  mannn,  su- 
gar-cane, cotton,  tropical  fruits,  sonna-leavcs,  gums, 
aloes,  myrrh,  tobacco,  indigo,  odorous  woods,  balsam, 
dec,  are  the  rich  products  of  Arabia.  There  are  also 
precious  stones,  iron,  and  other  metals  (gold  excepted, 
which  the  ancients,  however,  seem  to  have  found  pure 
in  rivers  and  in  the  earth).  The  animals  arc  mules, 
asses,  camels,  buffaloes,  horned  cattle,  goats,  noble 
horses,  lions,  hyenas,  antelopes,  foxes,  apes,  jerboas; 
birds  of  all  sorts,  pelicans,  ostriches,  dec. ;  esculent 
locusts,  scorpions,  dtc. — The  Arabians  are  stilt,  as  in 
tho  most  ancient  times.  Nomades,  of  patriarchal  sim- 
plicity. The  older  Arabian  historians  understand  by 
Arabia  only  Yemen  (Arabia  Felix).  Hedsjaz  (the 
rocky)  they  regard  as  belonging  partly  to  Egypt,  part- 
ly to  Syria ;  and  the  rest  of  the  country  they  call  the 
Syrian  Desert.  Tho  princes  (tobbat)  of  this  land  were 
anciently  entirely  of  the  race  of  Khatan,  to  which 
belonged  the  family  of  the  Homeyrites,  who  ruled 
Yem«n  two  thousand  years.    Tho  Arabians,  of 
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Yemen  and  a  part  of  the  desert  of  Arabia  lived  in 
cities,  and  practised  agriculture  :  they  had  commerce 
also  with  the  East  Indies,  Persia,  Syria,  and  Abys- 
sinia. The  rest  of  the  population  then,  as  now,  led  a 
wandering  life  in  the  deserts. — The  religion  of  the  Ara- 
bians, in  the  time  of  their  ignorance  (as  they  call  the 
period  before  Mohammed),  was,  in  general,  adoration 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  Sabaism  ;  varying  much, 
however,  in  the  different  tribes,  each  of  whom  select- 
ed a  different  constellation  as  the  highest  object  of 
wors'iip. — For  a  thousand  years  the  Arabians  manful- 
ly «' .'fended  the  freedom,  faith,  and  manners  of  their 
ta'.ners  against  all  the  attacks  of  the  Eastern  conquer- 
ors, protected  by  deserts  and  seas,  as  well  as  by  their 
own  arms.  Neither  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian,  nor 
the  Egyptian  and  Persian  kings,  could  bring  them  un- 
der their  yoke.  At  last  they  were  overcome  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great;  but  immediately  after  his  death, 
they  took  advantage  of  the  disunion  of  his  generals  and 
successors  to  recover  their  independence.  At  this 
period  the  northern  provinces  of  the  country  were  bold 
enough  to  extend  their  dominion  beyond  the  limits  of 
Arabia.  Tho  Arabian  Nomades,  especially  in  winter, 
made  deep  inroads  into  the  fertile  Irak  or  Chaldea. 
They  finally  conquered  a  portion  of  it,  which  is  hence 
still  called  Irak  Araby.  Thence  the  tribe  of  Hareth 
advanced  into  Syria,  and  settled  in  the  country  of  Gas- 
san,  whence  they  received  the  appellation  of  Gassan- 
ides.  Three  centuries  after  Alexander,  the  Romans 
approached  these  limits.  The  divided  Arabians  could 
not  resist  the  Roman  arms  everywhere  successfully  ; 
their  country,  however,  was  not  completely  reduced  to 
a  province  ;  the  northern  princes,  at  least,  maintain- 
ing a  virtual  independence  of  the  emperors.  The  old 
Homeyrites  in  Yemen,  against  whom  an  unsuccessful 
war  was  carried  on  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  preserved 
their  liberty.  Their  chief  city,  Saba,  was  destroyed 
by  a  flood.  With  the  weakness  of  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment, the  struggle  for  absolute  independence  in- 
creased, which  a  union  of  all  the  Arabian  tribes  would 
have  easily  gained  ;  but,  weakened  and  scattered  as 
they  were,  they  spent  several  centuries  in  this  contest, 
during  which  the  mountainous  country  of  the  interior 
(Nedschid)  became  the  theatre  of  those  chivalrous 
deeds  so  often  sung  by  Arabian  poets,  till  a  man  of 
extraordinary  energy  united  them  by  communicating 
to  them  his  own  ardour,  and  union  was  followed  by 
augmented  force. — Christianity  early  found  many  ad- 
herents here,  and  there  were  even  several  bishops  who 
acknowledged  as  their  metropolis  Bosro  in  Palestine, 
on  the  borders  of  Arabia.  Yet  the  original  worship 
of  the  stars  could  not  be  entirely  abolished.  The  for- 
mer opposition  of  the  Arabians  to  the  despotism  of 
Rome  drew  to  them  a  multitude  of  heretics,  who  had 
been  persecuted  in  the  orthodox  empire  of  the  East, 
especially  the  Monophysites  and  the  Nestorians,  who 
were  scattered  through  all  the  East ;  and  the  religious 
enthusiasm  of  those  exiles  rekindled  the  flame  of  op- 
position. The  Jews  also,  after  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem, became  very  numerous  in  this  country,  and 
made  many  proselytes,  particularly  in  Yemen.  The 
last  king  of  the  Homeyrites  (Hamjarites)  was  of  the 
Jewish  faith,  and  his  persecutions  of  the  Christians, 
A.D.  502,  involved  him  in  a  war  with  the  King  of  iEthi- 
opia.  which  cost  him  his  life  and  his  throne.  To  the 
indifference  excited  by  so  great  a  variety  of  sects  is  to 
be  referred  the  quick  success  of  Mohammed  in  es- 
tablishing a  new  religion.  He  raised  the  Arabians  to 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  with  him 
begins  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  this  people. 
[lahn's  Btbl.  Arefueot.,  p.  8,  VphanCt  tranal.—Eney- 
clop.  Amerie.,  vol.  1,  p.  316.  teqq.) 

ArabIcvs  stNi's,  that  part  or  branch  of  the  Mare 
Krythrsjum  which  interposes  itself  between  Egypt  and 
Arabia.    It  is  now  called  the  Red  Sea.    The  meaning 
of  this  modem  appellation  mast  be  looked  for  not  in 
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any  colour  of  its  waters  or  sands,  but  in  the  name  of 
Idumea  (or  the  land  of  Edom),  whose  coasts  this  sea 
touches  on  the  north.  Edom,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
signifies  red,  and  was  the  name  given  to  Esau  for  sell- 
ing hi*  birthright  for  a  mess  of  red  pottage.  This 
country,  which  nis  posterity  possessed,  was  called  after 
his  name,  ami  so  was  the  sea  which  adjoined  it.  The 
Greeks,  however,  not  understanding  the  reason  of  the 
appellation,  translated  what  is  in  Hebrew  the  Sea  of 
Edom,  by  ipvdpH  tiukaaoa.  Thence  comes  the  Latin 
form  Mare  ruurum,  and  the  modern  name  Red  Sea. 
It  is  otherwise  called  Golfo  dt  Mecca.  ^Compare 
WelT*  Sacred  Geogr.,  No.  160  —  CalmcCs  Diet.,  vol. 
6,  p.  63,  Eng.  transl.—Bahr.  ad  Cle*.,  p.  369.)  The 
shores  of  this  gulf  consist  principally  of  limestone 
rocks.  The  bottom  is  covered  with  a  carpet  of  green- 
ish coral,  and,  in  calm  weather,  when  it  comes  into 
view,  is  not  unlike  a  series  of  verdant  submarine  for- 
ests and  meadows.  The  coral,  however,  is  inferior  in 
quality  to  that  of  the  Mediterranean.  (P/ro.,  32,  3.) 
The  beautiful  fuci  attracted  the  admiration  of  antiquity 
(Artcmid.,  an.  Strab.,  766),  and  procured  for  the  Arabi- 
an Gulf  in  Hebrew  the  name  of  Bahr  Sooph,  i.  e.,  "  the 
sea  of  alga."    (Malte-Brun,  2,  84,  BrusteU  ed.) 

Arabii's,  Asabib,  or  Arms,  a  river  of  Gcdrosia, 
near  its  eastern  boundary,  Tunning  into  the  Indian 
Ocean,  now  the  Araba  or  II- Mend.    (Arrian,  6,  21.) 

Akacca  and  Arecca,  a  city  of  Susiana,  cast  of  the 
Tigris,  now  Wan/.  It  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  learned  by  reason  of  the  affinity  of  its  name  with 
that  of  Ereeh,  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  among 
the  cities  constructed  by  Nimrod.  (Ammian.  Mar- 
cell.,  23,  21—  Boehart,  Geogr.  Saer.,  col.  236  —  Mi- 
chaclts,  Spietleg.,  vol.  1,  p.  220,  *cqq.) 

AiiACHNiKi's  Moxs,  a  chain  of  mountains  in  Arpolis, 
running  along  the  upper  coast  in  a  southeastern  direc- 
tion. In  the  time  of  Inachus  it  was  called  Sapyselaton. 
{Pautan.,  2, 25.  —  Compare  Subelit,  ad  loc.)  Hesy- 
chius  reports  that  it  also  bore  the  name  of  Hysselinus 
(*.  v.  'YooeXivov. — Compare  Steph.  Byz.,$.  r.  'Apax- 
vatov).  Mount  Arachncus  is  mentioned  by  iEschylus 
(Agam.,  299)  as  the  last  station  of  the  telegraphic  fire 
by  which  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Troy  was  trans- 
mitted to  Mycenaj.  The  modern  namo  is  Sophtco, 
according  to  the  latest  maps.  Part  of  this  chain,  com- 
municating with  the  mountains  of  Nemea  and  l'hlius, 
bore  the  name  of  Cclossa.  (Strabo,  382.  —  Cramer's 
Ancient  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  282.) 

Arachne,  a  Mconian  maiden,  who  was  so  proud  of 
her  skill  in  weaving  and.  embroidering,  in  which  arts 
Minerva  had  instructed  her,  that  she  ventured  to  deny 
her  obligations  to  the  goddess,  and  even  challenged 
her  to  a  trial  of  skill.  Minerva,  assuming  the  form  of 
an  old  woman,  warned  her  to  desist  from  her  boasting ; 
but,  when  she  found  that  her  admonitions  were  vain, 
she  resumed  her  proper  form,  and  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge. The  skill  of  Arachne  was  such,  and  the  subjects 
she  chose  (the  love-transformations  of  the  gods)  were 
so  offensive  to  Minerva,  that  she  6truck  her  several 
times  in  the  forehead  with  the  shuttle.  The  high- 
spirited  maiden,  unable  to  endure  this  affront,  hung 
herself,  and  the  goddess,  relenting,  changed  her  into  a 
spider  (updrvi?). — The  name  of  this  insect,  most  prob- 
ably, gave  rise  to  this  fable,  though  the  story  itself  would 
seem  to  be  of  Oriental  origin,  the  art  of  embroidering 
having  come  into  Western  Asia  from  Babylonia  and 
the  countries  adjacent.  (Omd,  6,  1,  $eqq.  —  Keteht- 
ley's  Mythology,  p.  122.  —  Creuser,  Symbvlik,  vol.  2, 

P  749  >  .     ,  . 

Arachosia,  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire,  lying 

to  the  west  of  the  river  Indus,  and  north  of  Gedrosia. 
The  Greek  writers  usually  call  the  inhabitants  Ara- 
ehoti  {'ApaxuTot),  sometimes  Araehota  ('Apax&Tai9 
Dion.  Perieg.,  1096).  Arachosia  was  of  consider- 
able importance  as  a  frontier  province,  and  had  al- 
ways, therefore,  a  satrap  or  governor  of  its  own,  both 
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before  and  after  the  time  of  Alexander.  Through  this 
country,  moreover,  lay  the  nearest  and  safest  route  to 
India.  Syburtius,  the  Greek  governor  after  Alexan- 
der s  death,  cultivated  friendly  relations  with  the  Indian 
monarch  Sandrocottus,  and  Megasthenes  was  often 
sent  by  him  to  the  court  of  the  latter.  (A rrian,  6, 6.) 
The  ancient  Arachosia  answers  to  the  modern  Aro- 
kkage  (Mannert,  5,  pt.  2,  p.  76.) 
As  ach5t*c  and  ArachSti.  the  inhabitants  of  Ara- 
(Ytd.  Arachosia.)  They  are  styled  Awov- 
from  their  linen  attire.  (Lhonys.  Perteg., 
1096  — Compare  Eustath.,  ad  loc.—Aman,  3,  23.) 

AxAcauTt's,  I.  or  Arachosia,  the  chief  city  of  Ara- 
chosia, called  also  Cophe  (Kuw>7),  and  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Semiramis.  It  did  not  lie,  as  some  re- 
mark, on  the  river  Arachotus,  but  a  considerable  dis- 
tance east  of  it,  on  a  road  leadin  g  in  a  north  ern  direction 
towards  the  modern  CaadaAar.  (Mannert,  5,  pt.  2,  p. 
80.) — II.  A  river  of  Arachosia,  rising  in  the  hills 
northeast  of  the  modern  Gaxnt,  and  losing  itself  in  a  j 
mirth  ahout  four  miles  to  the  south  of  Candahar.  Its 
ra  >deni  name,  according  to  Wahl,  is  Naodah.  D'An- 
vilie.  however,  make*  it  Kare.  (hid.,  Charae.  ap. 
Geogr.  Gr.  Mm.,  vol  2,  p.  8  —  Plin.,  6,  23.) 

Asachthos,  Ar.wthus,  or  Akkthom,  a  river  of  Epi- 
nts,  flowing  from  that  part  of  the  chain  of  Pindus  which 
belonged  to  the  ancient  Tymphci,  and  running  by 
Ambracia  into  the  Ambracian  Gulf.    Lycophron  (». 


Ar*  Phil^norum.  Vtd.  Philcni. 
Arar,  a  very  slow,  smooth-running  river  of  Gaul. 
It  rises  near  Mons  Vogesus,  and,  after  a  southern 
course,  falls  into  the  Rhodanus  at  Lugdunum.  ( Cas., 
B.  G.,  1,  12. — Plin,,  3,  4.)  Ammianus  Marccllinus, 
who  nourished  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century 
of  our  era,  first  calls  the  Arar  by  the  name  of  Saucona, 
speaking  of  this  latter  as  a  common  appellation  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  in  that  quarter,  "Ararim,  quern 
Saueonam  appellant"  (15,  11).  Gregory  of  Tours,  at 
a  later  period,  styles  it  Saugona ;  and  from  this  comes 
the  modern  French  appellation  Same.  (Compare  Le 
matrc.  Index  Geogr.,  ad  Cas.  Comm.,  p.  190.) 

Aratka,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Sicyon,  upon  the 
birthday  of  Aratus,  and  in  memory  of  that  distinguish- 
ed patriot    (Plut.,  Vu.  Aral.,  53.) 

Aratus,  I.  a  Greek  poet,  born  at  Soli  (Pompciopo- 
lis)  in  Cilicia.  He  flourished  about  270  B.C.,  was 
a  favourite  of  Ptolemy  Philadclphus,  and  a  firm  friend 
to  Antigonus  Gonatas,  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcctes. 
He  was  also  a  contemporary  of  Theocritus,  who  makes 
mention  of  him  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  Idyls,  and 
wan  on  very  friendly  terms  with  him.  At  the  instance 
of  Antigonus,  Aratus  composed  an  astronomical  poem, 
entitled  taivofieva,  "  Appearances ,"  and  treating  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  their  names,  movements,  etc. 
The  materials  for  this  production  he  is  said  to  have 


(9.  ,  principally  derived  from  the  works  of  Eudoxus  of  Cni- 
409).  who  calls  it  Arsthus  (*Apa<0oc),  speaks  of  it  as  1  dus,  who  wrote  two  treatises  on  the  celestial  bodies 


the  boundary  of  Greece  on  this  side.  Ambracia, 
therefore,  being  always  accounted  a  city  of  Greece 
Proper,  must  have  stood  on  its  left  bank.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  admit,  with  Pouqueville,  that  this  city  occu- 
pied the  site  of  Regous,  since  that  ruined  fortress  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Luro  river,  which 
that  writer  considers  to  be  the  Arachthus.    That  the 


and  phenomena,  one  entitled  'Evoxrpov,  or  "  the  Mir- 
ror," and  the  other  Qaivifteva.  (Buhlc,  de  Arat. 
Script.  Comment.,  p.  466.)  What  other  writers  he 
followed  besides  Eudoxus,  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 
Salmasius,  indeed,  insists  that  he  did  not  follow  Eu- 
doxus at  all,  but  Phainus  or  Mcton  (Salm.  ad  Soltn., 
p.  822) ;  this  opinion,  however,  is  refuted  by  Pctavius. 


Arachthus  is  a  considerable  stream,  may  be  inferred  :  (Doctr.  Temp.,  6,  9.)   Aratus  was  the  author  also  of 


from  Ltvy.  who  relates  (43,  21)  that  Perseus,  king  of 
MaceJun.  was  detained  on  its  banks  by  hi<»h  floods,  on 
bis  way  to  Aearnania.  (Cramer's  Ancient  Greece, 
vol.  1,  p  151,  sea q  ) 

Arac  ytthcts,  I.  a  chain  of  mountains  in  JStolia, 
running  in  a  southeasterly  direction  from  the  Achclous 
to  the  Evenus.  Its  present  name  is  Mount  Ztgos. 
Pliny  (4, 1 )  and  other  writers,  with  less  propriety,  as- 
cribe Aracynthus  to  Aearnania. — II.  A  mountain  of 
sacred  to  Minerva,  whence  the  goddess  re- 


another  poem,  entitled  Aioonutla,  or  44  Signs  from 
Jove,"  the  materials  for  which  he  borrowed  from  Ho- 
siod,  the  meteorological  writings  of  Aristotle,  and  Tho- 
ophrastus  on  the  signs  of  the  winds.  Some  of  the  an* 
cients,  and  several  of  the  moderns,  too,  have  united 
the  Qaivofteva  and  Atoorjfiiia  into  one  poem,  probably 
because,  in  the  latter,  he  draws  his  signs  indicative  of 
changes  in  the  atmosphere  from  the  relative  positions 
of  the  sun,  moon,  ami  constellations  of  the  zodiac  as 
regards  the  earth.  They  are,  however,  distinct  pro- 
ecived  the  appellation  of  Aracynthia.  (Rhtan.,  op  I  ductions,  and  arc  regarded  as  such  by  the  best  ancient 
Supk  Ayr  ,s.  v.  'ApdnvvOoc.)  It  was  situate  not  far  [  and  modern  authorities.  (Schol.  ad  Dtoscm.  tntt.  — 
from  Thebes. 

A  raws,  I.  a  city  on  an  island  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia.  According  to  Strabo,  it 
was  founded  by  a  band  of  exiles  from  Sidon.  The 
iii.ind  on  which  it  stood  was  a  mere  rock,  not  quite 
sewn  stadia  in  circumference ;  and  hence,  as  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  city  increased,  they  were  compelled  to 
erect  edifices  many  stories  in  height,  to  make  amends  for 
the  united  area  of  the  place.  The  position  of  Aradus 
was  well  adapted  for  commerce.  The  modern  name 
of  the  island  is  Ruad,  according  to  Pococke  (vol.  2,  p. 
>,  and  traces  still  remain  of  the  cisterns  anciently 


the 


ie  rock  to  hold  the  rain-water  for  the  use  of 
inhabitants.    (M&nncrt,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p. 


398.  seqq  ) — II  An  island,  according  to  some,  on  the 
coast  of  Arabia,  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  supposed 
to  mark,  in  part,  the  original  settlements  of  the  Phce- 
aman*  previous  to  their  establishing  themselves  on 
.he  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Much  doubt  exists, 
however,  with  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  this  statement ; 
and  Mannert,  among  others,  thinks  that  the  name  Ara- 
dns,  as  deii<.mating  an  island  in  this  quarter,  is  indebt- 
ed for  its  existence  to  the  love  of  theory  alone. 
iMtmurt,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  15-4.  —  Compare, 
however,  Miehaclis,  Spuileg.,  vol.  1,  p.  16«,  seq q.t  and 
nd*.  Phoenicia.) 
Aia    Vid.  AZgjaaw ■ 


Schol.  ad  Aristoph,  Pac,  1086.  —  Vttruo.,  9,  7.  — 
Buhlc,  ibid.,  p.  462.) — In  the  two  poems  just  refer- 
red to,  Aratus  gives  us,  in  correct  and  rather  elegant 
verse,  a  general  view  of  what  was  then  known  of  the 
heavens,  with  their  signs,  appearances,  dec,  although  it 
is  evident,  both  from  ancient  authority  as  well  as  from 
the  poem  itself,  that  he  was  not  a  professed  astrono- 
mer, or  even  very  accurately  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  science.  (Cic,  dc  Oral.,  1,  16. — Buhle, 
p.  467 )  Ovid  passes  a  high  culogiuin  on  Aratus, 
"cum  sole  el  luna  semper  Aratus  erit"  (Amor  ,  1,  15) ; 
but  this  exaggerated  compliment,  and  the  admiration 
of  Ovid,  were  very  probably  owing  to  the  circumstance 
of  no  other  poet's  having  taken  the  astronomic  sphere 
for  his  theme  prior  to  Aratus.  (Buhle,  p.  471.)  The 
truth  is,  the  subject  matter  of  both  poems  is  far  from 
being  congenial  to  poetry,  as  is  well  remarked  by  Quins 
tilian,  who  adds  of  Aratus  himself,  44  svjficU  tamen 
open,  cut  sc  parem  crcdulit  (10,  1,  55)  As  one  proof 
of  the  consideration  which  Aratus  enjoyed,  we  may 
cite  the  monument  which  bis  compatriots  erected  to 
his  memory,  and  which  became  famous  by  reason  ofa 
physical  phenomenon  that  Mela  mentions.  ("Juxta  i» 
parvo  lumulo  Arati  potto,  monumentum,  ideo  referen- 
dum quia,  ignotum  quam  ob  eausam,  jaeta  in  id  saxa 
dustlianl,"  1,  13.)  Aratus,  moreover,  is  the  writer 
to  whom  St.  Paul  refers  in  his  speech  before  the  Are- 
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opagus  {Ads,  17,  28),  a  circumstance  which  entitled 
the  poet  to  great  favour  among  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  although  it  is  evident  that  the  Apostle  makes 
no  allusion  to  his  poetic  merit.  M.  Delarabre  re- 
marks, in  speaking  ot  Aratus,  that  he  has  "  transmitted 
to  us  almost  all  that  Greece  at  that  time  knew  of  the 
heavens,  or,  at  least,  all  that  could  be  put  into  verse 
The  perusal  of  Autolycus  or  Euclid  gives  more  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  to  him  who  wishes  to  become 
an  astronomer.  1  heir  notions  are  more  precise  and 
more  geometrical.  The  principal  merit  of  Aratus  is 
the  description  ho  has  left  us  of  the  constellations ; 
and  yet,  even  with  this  description  to  aid  us,  one 
would  be  much  puzzled  to  construct  a  celestial  chart 
or  globe."  (Delambre,  Hxstoxre  de  V  Astronomic  An- 
eienne,  vol.  1,  p.  74.) — The  two  poems  of  Aratus  were 
thrice  translated  into  I^atin  verse,  first  by  Cicero,  sec- 
ondly by  Germanicus,  of  the  line  of  the  Caesars,  and 
thirdly  by  Avienus.  Cicero's  translation  is  lost,  with 
the  exception  of  some  fragments.  The  translation,  or, 
rather,  imitation  of  the  Phenomena  by  Germanicus, 
and  his  commencement  of  the  Diosemea,  as  well  as 
the  version  of  Avienus,  remain  to  us.  Virgil,  also,  in 
his  Georgics,  is  under  many  obligations  to  our  poet. 
Although  Aratus  has  been  accused  of  possessing  but 
a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  subject  on  which  he 
treats,  still  a  number  of  mathematicians  united  them- 
selves with  the  grammarians  in  commenting  on  his 
work.  Many  of  these  commentaries  are  lost :  we  still 
have,  however,  four  remaining ;  one  by  Hipparchus  of 
Nica;a.  another  by  Achilles  Tatius ;  the  other  two  are 
anonymous,  for  those  are  in  error  who  attribute  one  of 
them  to  Eratosthenes.  Aratus  wrote  many  other 
works,  which  have  not  come  down  to  us.  They  treat- 
ed of  physical,  astronomical,  grammatical,  critical, 
and  poetic  themes,  and  a  list  of  them  is  given  by  one 
of  his  editors,  Buhle  (vol.  2,  p.  455,  scqq.) — The  best 
editions  of  this  poet  are,  that  of  Buhle,  Ltps.,  1793- 
1801,  2  vols.  8vo,  and  that  of  Matthias,  Franco/., 
1817-1818.  We  have  also  a  German  version  by  J. 
H.  Voss,  Hadclb.,  1824,  published  with  the  Greek 
text  and  illustrations. — II.  A  celebrated  Grecian  pa- 
triot, bom  at  Sicyon,  B.C.  273.  W  hen  he  was  but 
seven  years  of  age,  his  father  Clinias,  who  held  the 
government  of  Sicyon,  was  assassinated  by  Abantidas, 
who  succeeded  in  making  himself  absolute.  Aratus 
took  refuge  in  Argos,  where  he  was  concealed  by  the 
friends  of  the  family,  and  where  he  devoted  himself 
with  great  success  to  physical  exercises,  gaining 
the  prize  in  the  five  exercises  of  the  pentathlum. 
After  some  revolutions  and  changes  of  rulers  at  Sicy- 
on, the  government  came  into  the  hands  of  Nicocles, 
when  Aratus,  then  hardly  twenty  years  of  age,  formed 
the  project  of  freeing  his  country,  and,  having  assem- 
bled some  exiles,  surprised  the  city  of  Sicyon.  The 
tyrant  having  fled,  Aratus  gave  liberty  to  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  induced  them  to  join  the  Achcan  league, 
still  as  yet  feeble,  and  only  in  the  twenty-fourth  year 
of  its  existence.  The  return  of  the  exiles,  however, 
occasioned  much  trouble  at  Sicyon ;  those  who  had 
purchased  their  property  refused  to  restore  it,  and  Ara- 
tus was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  Ptolemy  Phil- 
adclphus,  to  whom  he  had  rendered  some  services, 
and  who  gave  him  150  talents,  with  which  he  indem- 
nified the  new  possessors,  and  restored  their  property 
to  his  fellow-exiles.  Being  chosen,  for  the  second 
time,  Prator  of  the  Achsans,  244  B.C.,  he  seized  by 
surprise  on  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  which  Antigonus 
had  guarded  with  great  care  as  one  of  the  keys  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  prevailed  upon  the  Corinthians  to 
join  the  confederacy  Similar  success  attended  his 
efforts  in  other  quarters,  and  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant states  and  cities  of  southern  Greece  became 
'Hrough  his  means  members  of  the  league.  Some  time 
«.iter,  the  .Etolians,  jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
Aclueans,  and  reckoning  on  the  aid  of  Antigonus,  the 
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guardian  of  Philip,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Lace- 
daemonians, the  natural  enemies  of  the  Achsan  league. 
Aratus  marched  to  the  aid  of  those  cities  of  Arcadia 
which  belonged  to  the  confederacy,  and  wliich  were 
menaced  by  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta  ;  but  lie  was 
defeated  in  three  successive  engagements,  and  found 
himself  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Antigonus.  In 
order  to  induce  this  prince  to  lend  aid,  he  surrendered 
to  him,  on  his  expressly  requiring  it.  the  citadel  of  Cor- 
inth ;  and  Antigonus,  on  having  come  with  an  army, 
was  appointed  generalise imo  of  the  Achsean  troops. 
Plutarch  pretends  that  Cleomenes  had  offered  peace  to 
the  Achseans,  on  condition  of  being  appointed  com- 
mander of  their  forces,  and  that  Aratus  opposed  him 
through  jealousy ;  and  he  even  reproaches  him  for  pre- 
ferring a  barbarian  to  a  descendant  of  Hercules.  But 
the  truth  was,  Aratus  could  not  hesitate  between  An- 
tigonus, a  humane  prince,  and  a  religious  observer  of 
his  oaths,  and  Cleomenes.  who  had  now  become  a 
tyrant  over  his  own  country,  to  which  he  wished  to 
make  all  the  Peloponnesus  subject.    The  aid  of  An- 
tigonus changed  entirely  the  aspect  of  ajfairs;  and  this 
prince  having  entered  eventually  into  Laconia,  com- 
pelled Cleomeues,  after  a  defeat  at  Sellasia,  to  flee 
from  the  country,  took  Sparta,  and  restored  to  it  the 
laws  which  Cleomenes  had  abrogated.  Antigonus 
always  showed  great  consideration  for  Aratus,  and 
governed  himself  vy  his  counsels  in  what  related  to  the 
affairs  of  Greece.    Philip,  bis  nephew  and  successor, 
did  the  same  during  the  early  part  of  his  reign  ;  but  in 
process  of  time  a  less  friendly  feeling  arose  between 
the  latter  and  Aratus,  as  the  evil  qualities  of  Philip 
began  to  display  themselves,  and  the  Grecian  patriot 
eventually  fell  a  victim  to  the  unprincipled  monarch, 
who  had  caused  a  slow  poison  to  be  given  to  him. 
Some  time  before  his  death,  Aratus  was  observed  by 
one  of  his  friends  to  spit  blood,  and,  when  the  latter 
expressed  his  surprise  at  this,  he  merely  exclaimed, 
"  Such,  Cephalon,  arc  the  fruits  of  royal  friendship  f 
He  was  buried  with  distinguished  honours  by  his 
countrymen,  and  a  festival,  called  Aratea,  was  celebra- 
ted every  year  in  memory  of  him.    Aratus  wrote  Me- 
moirs, now  lost,  which  Polylius  cites  with  culogiums. 
His  character  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 
He  was  a  pure  and  ardent  patriot,  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  a  statesman  of  no  small  degree  of  merit,  but  not 
very  conspicuous  for  military  abilities.    Aratus  died 
in  the  62d  year  of  bis  age,  B.C.  213.    {Pint.*  Yit. 
Aral.) — III.  A  son  of  the  preceding,  nearly  of  the 
same  age  with  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia.    He  was  on 
intimate tcmWwith  this  monarch,  a  circumstance,  how- 
ever, which  did  not  prevent  the  latter  from  adminis- 
tering 8  potion,  that  threw  him  into  a  deplorable  state 
of  idiocy,  so  that  his  friends  regarded  bis  death,  which 
occurred  in  tho  flower  of  his  age,  as  a  blessing  rather 
than  a  misfortune.    (Plut.,  Ytt.  Aral.,  ult.) 

AracbTo,  the  chief  city  of  the  Cavares,  in  Gallia 
Narboncnsis,  to  the  north  of  Avenio.  It  is  now  Or- 
ange, in  the  department  of  Vaucluse.  In  the  vicinity 
are  some  remains  of  a  triumphal  arch,  erected  in  com- 
memoration of  the  victory  of  Marius  over  the  Cimbri 
and  Teutones    (Plin.,  3,  4.) 

Araxks,  I  a  river  of  Armenia  Major,  issuing  from 
Mons  Abus,  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  whence  the 
southern  arm  of  the  Euphrates  flows.  It  runs  cast 
until  it  meets  the  mountains  which  separate  Armenia 
from  northern  Media,  when  it  turns  to  the  north,  and, 
after  receiving  the  Cyrus,  falls  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 
It  is  now  the  Arras.  (Pltn.,  6,  9  —  Strab.,  363.  — 
Ptol.,  5,  13.) — II.  Another  in  Persia,  running  by  Pcr- 
sepolis,  and  falling  into  the  Medus.  now  Bend-Emir. 
— Xenophon  calls  the  Chaboras  by  the  name  of  A  raxes 
(vtd.  Chaboras),  and  gives  the  name  of  Phasis  to  the 
Armenian  Araxes.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  1, 4,  19. — Compare 
the  Index  Nom.  to  the  edition  of  Zcunc,  and  tho  re- 
marks of  Kritgcr,  ad  Xen.,  Anab.,  4,  6,  4 ) —  III.  \ 
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river  cf  Upper  Asia,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (1, 202), 
and  supposed  by  the  most  recent  inquirers  into  this 
subject  to  be  the  same  with  the  modern  Volga. 
{Bachr.  ad  Herod.,  I.  c. — Compare  the  remarks  of  the 
tunc  editor,  in  the  note  to  the  Index  Rerum,  ▼ol.  4, 
p.  434.  seqq.) —  The  name  Araxes  appears  to  have 
been  originally  an  appellative  term  for  a  river,  in  the 
earlier  language  of  the  East,  and  hence  we  find  it  ap- 
plied to  several  streams  in  ancient  Oriental  geography. 
(Compare  Heeren.  Ideen,  vol.  1,  p.  65.  —  Rxtter,  Erd- 
kunJ'.  vol  2,  p.  658  ) 

AcsIces,  a  Median  officer,  who  conspired  with 
Bclesi*.  the  most  distinguished  member  of  the  Chal- 
dsra  sacerdotal  college,  against  Sardanapalus,  king  of 
Assyria  After  several  reverses,  he  finally  succeeded 
m  hi*  object,  defeated  Sardanapalus  near  Nineveh, 
took  this  city,  and  reigned  in  it  for  the  space  of  twen- 
ty-eight years.  With  him  commenced  a  dynasty  of 
eight  king*,  of  whom  A.'padas  or  Astyagea  was  the 
last.  The  empire  which  Arbaces  founded  was  a  fed- 
erative one,  composed  of  several  sovereignties  which 
03d  arisen  from  the  ruins  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy.  I 
The  kingly  power,  though  hereditary,  was  not  abso- 
lute, the  monarch  not  having  the  power  to  change  any 
of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  confederate  princes.  Chro- 
Dologist*  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  period  of  the  revolt 
of  Arbaces.  Most  place  it  under  or  about  the  archon- 
ship  of  Ariphron,  the  9th  perpetual  archon  of  Athens  ; 
but  they  differ  again  about  the  precise  period  of  this 
archon »hip,  some  assigning  it  to  917  B.C.,  others  to 
838  B.C  (Diod.  Sic  ,  3,  24.  —  Veil.  Palere.,  1,  6.  — 
J*stm,  1,  I  —  Petav  ,  Doctr.  Temp  ,  1.  9.) 

Ahbkl*.  a  city  of  Assyria,  in  the  province  of  Adi- 
abene,  cast  of  Ninas,  near  the  Zabatus,  or  Zab.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  this  river,  near  Isbil,  was  fought 
the  decisive  battle  of  Arbcla,  between  Alexander  and 
Darius.  October  2,  B.C.  331.  The  field  of  battle  was 
the  plain  of  Gaugamela.  The  latter,  however,  being 
an  obscure  place,  this  conflict  was  named  after  Arbcla. 
(Simla.  399  —  Died.  Sic,  17,  53  — Arrian,  3,  6.) 

ABursrcn,  an  actress  on  the  Roman  stage,  who, 
being  hissed,  on  one  occasion,  by  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people  observed,  with  great  spirit,  that  she  cared 
nothing  for  the  rabble,  as  long  as  she  pleased  the  more 
enlightened  part  of  her  audience  among  the  equestrian 
ranks.    (Horat.,  Serm.,  1,  10,  77.) 

AttCAuu,  a  country  in  the  centre  of  the  Peloponne- 
sus, and,  next  to  Laconia,  the  largest  of  its  six  prov- 
inces.  It  was  a  mountainous  region,  and  contained 
the  so-jrea  of  most  of  the  considerable  rivers  which 
flow  into  the  seas  surrounding  the  Peloponnesus. 
From  rt»  elevated  situation,  and  the  broken  face  of 
the  country,  intersected  by  small  streams,  it  had  a  cold 
and  tfigitr  climate  during  some  seasons  ;  in  the  plain 
of  Arjros,  only  one  day's  journey  from  the  centre  of 
Arcadia,  the  son  shines  and  the  violets  bloom,  while 
snow  is  on  the  hills  of  Arcadia,  and  in  the  plain  of 
Mantinea  and  Tegea.    The  most  fertile  part  was  to- 
wards the  south,  where  the  country  sloped  off,  and 
contained  many  fruitful  vales  and  numerous  streams. 
This  account  of  the  land  may  serve  in  some  degree  to 
explain  the  character  which  the  Arcadians  had  among 
the  ancient  Greeks :  some  of  those  who  now  occupy 
this  district  seem  to  be  as  rude  as  many  of  the  former 
possessors.    Their  country  is  better  adapted  to  pas- 
turage than  cultivation,  and  the  Arcadians,  who  were 
scarcely  a  genuine  Greek  race,  continued  their  pastoral 
habits  and  retained  their  rude  manners  amid  their  na- 
tive mountains.    To  their  pastoral  mode  of  life  may 
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pd  their  attachment  to  music  ;  and  hence  also 
the  worship  of  Pan  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  Arcadia. 
Nature,  observes  a  modern  writer,  has  destined  this 
country  for  herdsmen.  The  pastures  and  meadows  in 
summer  are  always  green  and  unscorched ;  for  the 
'  moisture  preserve  them.  The  country  has 
similar  to  that  of  Switzerland,  and  the 


Arcadians,  in  some  measure,  resemble  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Alps.  They  possessed  a  love  of  freedom  and  a 
lovo  of  money  ;  for  wherever  there  was  money,  you 
might  see  Arcadian  hirelings.  But  it  is  chielly  the 
western  part  of  Arcadia  (where  Pan  invented  the 
shepherd's  flute)  which  deserves  the  name  of  a  pasto- 
ral country.  Innumerable  brooks,  one  more  delightful 
than  the  other,  sometimes  rushing  impetuously,  and 
sometimes  gently  murmuring,  pour  themselves  down 
the  mountains.  Vegetation  is  rich  and  magnificent ; 
everywhere  freshness  and  coolness  are  found.  One 
flock  of  sheep  hero  succeeds  another,  till  the  wild 
Taygetus  is  approached,  where  numerous  hcrd»  of 
goals  are  also  seen.  (Bartholdy,  Brtuhstuekc  :u 
nahern  Kenntms*  Grieehenlandi,  p.  239,  seqq.)  The 
inhabitants  of  Arcadia,  devoted  to  the  pastoral  life, 
preferred,  therefore,  for  a  long  time,  to  dwell  in  the 
open  country  rather  than  in  the  cities ;  and  when  some 
of  these,  particularly  Tegea  and  Mantinea,  became 
considffablo,  the  contests  between  them  destroyed 
the  peace  and  liberties  of  the  people.  The  shepherd- 
life  among  the  Greeks,  although  much  ornamented  by 
the  poets,  betrays  its  origin  in  this,  that  it  aroso  among 
a  peoplo  who  did  not  wander  like  tho  Nomades,  but 
were  in  possession  of  stationary  dwellings. — The  most 
ancient  name  of  Arcadia  was  Drymotta  (tho  woody 
region),  from  ipvc,  "  a  tree."  The  Arcadians  them- 
selves carried  their  origin  very  far  back,  and  gave 
their  nation  the  name  of  Proseleni  (before  the  moon). 
They  seem  to  have  derived  the  first  rudiments  of  civil- 
ization, if  not  their  origin  itself,  from  the  Pclasgi ;  and 
hence  the  tradition  that  a  king,  named  Pclasgus, 
taught  them  to  build  huts,  and  clothe  themselves  with 
the  skins  of  animals.  Areas,  a  descendant  of  this  same 
Pclasgus,  taught  them  the  art  of  baking  bread,  and  of 
weaving.  From  this  second  benefactor  the  people 
and  their  country  were  respectively  called  Arcades 
and  Arcadia.  A  republican  form  of  government  arose 
subsequently,  after  the  first  Messcnian  war,  Aristoc- 
rates  II.  having  been  stoned  to  death  by  the  Arca- 
dians for  his  treachery  towards  the  Mcssenians.  Ar- 
cadia eventually  attached  itself  to  the  Achsan  league, 
and  fell  under  the  Roman  power.  —  It  is  commonly 
believed  that  a  colony  of  Arcadians  settled  in  Italy  in 
very  early  times.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  fable,  and 
is  contradicted  by  the  inland  nature  of  the  country, 
and  by  the  Arcadians  never  having  been  a  maritime 
people.  (  Vtd.  Pclasgi  and  Italy,  and  also  Evander. — . 
Polyb.,  4,  20  —  Diod  Sic.,  4,  34.— Tkucyd.,  7,  57.— 
Plin.,  4,  5.— Apollod.,  2,  1.— Pausan.,  8,  4.) 

Arcadics,  eldest  son  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  A.D.  395,  who,  at  his  death,  divided 
the  empire  between  his  two  sons,  giving  Arcadius  tho 
eastern,  and  Honorius  the  western  division.  Arcadius 
was  only  eighteen  years  of  age  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  and  he  only  occupied  it  to  become  the  vile 
slave  of  the  ambitious,  who  each  in  turn  distracted  the 
state  by  their  perfidies,  their  quarrels,  and  their  con- 
nivance with  the  Goths,  Huns,  and  Vandals,  to  whom 
they  surrendered  the  provinces  and  treasures  of  the 
empire.  The  history  of  Arcadius,  in  fact,  is  that  of 
one,  whose  weakness  and  vices  made  him  subservient 
to,  and  excited  the  audacity  of,  a  Rufinus,  who,  char- 
ged by  Theodosius  with  the  guidance  of  the  young 
monarch,  wished  to  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
and  become  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  and  who,  dis- 
appointed in  his  ambitious  schemes,  invited  the  Huns 
and  Goths  into  Asia  and  Greece  :  a  Eutropius,  a  vile 
eunuch,  who  attained  to  the  influence  of  a  Rufinus, 
after  the  tragical  death  of  the  latter,  and,  still  more 
unprincipled,  succeeded  by  his  violent  conduct  in  de- 
grading and  discouraging  the  people  :  a  Gainas,  a  gen- 
eral who  ravaged  instead  of  defending  the  empire,  but 
who  contributed  nevertheless  to  the  ruin  of  Eutropius : 
and  an  Empress  Eudoxia,  at  one  moment  the  enemy,  at 
another  the  support  of  the  ambitious,  and  who  perso- 
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cutcd  the  virtuous  Chrysostom,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople. Arcadius  wan  in  succession  the  tool  of  all 
these  designing  individuals.  He  saw,  with  equal  in- 
difference, Alaric  ravaging  his  territories,  his  subjects 
groaning  under  oppression,  the  succours  brought  him 
by  Stilicho,  general  of  Honorius,  rendered  of  no  avail 
by  the  perfidy  of  his  own  ministers,  the  best  citizens 
falling  by  his  proscriptions,  and,  finally,  Arianism  des- 
olating the  religion  which  Chrysostom  in  vain  attempt- 
ed to  defend.  Such  was  the  reign  of  this  prince, 
which  lasted  for  fourteen  years.  He  died  A.D.  408, 
at  the  nge  of  thirty-one.  Nature  had  given  him  an 
exterior  corresponding  to  his  character ;  a  small,  ill- 
made,  disagreeable  person,  an  air  of  imbecility,  a  lazy 
enunciation,  everything,  in  fact,  announcing  the  weak- 
est and  most  cowardly  of  emperors.  Ho  had  by  his 
wife  Eudoxia  a  son  named  Thcodosius,  who  succeed- 
ed him  as  the  second  of  that  name.  (SvcraJ.,  Hut. 
Ecclcs.,  5. — Cassiod.,  Chron.,  &c.) 

Arc  as,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Callisto.  (Qid.  Cal- 
listo.) The  fabulous  legend  relative  to  him  and  his 
mother  is  given  by  the  ancient  writers  with  great  dif- 
ference in  the  circumstances.  According  to  the  roost 
common  account,  Jupiter  changed  Callisto  into  a  bear, 
to  screen  her  from  the  jealousy  of  Juno,  and  Areas 
her  son  was  separated  from  her  and  reared  among 
men.  When  grown  up,  he  chanced  to  meet  his  moth- 
er in  the  woods,  in  her  transformed  slate,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  slaughtering  her,  but  Jupiter  interfered, 
and  translated  both  the  parent  and  son  to  the  skies. 
Areas,  previously  to  this,  had  succeeded  NyclimUB  in 
the  government  of  Arcadia,  the  land  receiving  this 
name  first  from  him.  He  was  the  friend  of  Triptolc- 
mu«,  who  taught  him  agriculture,  which  he  introduced 
among  his  subjects.  He  also  showed  them  how  to 
manufacture  wool,  an  art  which  he  had  learned  from 
ArisUeus.    (Apoilod.,  3,  8  — Op.,  Met.,  2,  401,  seqq  ) 

Arlk,  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  north  of  Tripolis,  and 
south  of  Antaradus.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Alexan- 
der Scverus,  the  Roman  emperor.  (Iximprid.,  Vtt. 
Alex ,  c.  5. — Pltn.,  5,  18.)  The  name  is  sometimes 
given  as  Area.    (Socrat.,  Hut.  Ecclet.,  7,  36.) 

Arcesilaus,  I.  son  of  Dattus,  king  of  Cyrcne,  was 
driven  from  his  kingdom  in  a  sedition,  and  died  D.C. 
575.  The  second  of  that  name  died  B.C.  650. 
(Polyctn.,  8,  41.— Herodot.,  4,  159.)—  II.  A  philoso- 
pher, born  at  Pitane,  in  .Eolis,  and  the  founder  of 
what  was  termed  the  Middle  Academy.  The  period 
of  his  birth  is  usually  given  as  316  B.C.,  while  ac- 
cording to  Apollodorus,  as  cited  by  Diogenes  Laertius 
(4,  45),  he  flourished  about  B.C.  299.  If  these  num- 
bers are  accurate,  he  must  have  had  an  early  reputa- 
tion, as  he  would  at  the  latter  date  have  been  only 
seventeen  years  of  age.  There  is  therefore  some  er- 
ror here  in  the  remark  of  Apollodorus.  (Clinton's 
Fasti  Hellcmci,  vol.  1,  p.  179,  and  367,  not  )  Arccs- 
ilaus  at  first  applied  himself  to  rhetoric,  but  subse- 
quently passed  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  in  which 
he  had  for  teachers,  first  Theophrastus,  then  Crantor 
the  Academician,  and  probably  also  Polcmo.  (Dtog. 
Latrt ,  4,  24.  29  —  Ctc,  Acad.,  1,  9.)  The  state- 
ment of  Numerous  (ap.  Eua.,  Pr.  Et.,  14,  5),  that 
Arcesilaus  was  the  disciple  of  Polemo  at  the  same 
time  with  Zcno,  appears  to  bo  ill-grounded,  and  to  in- 
volve great  chronological  difficulties.  It  is  very  prob- 
ably a  mere  fiction,  designed  to  suggest  some  outward 
motive  for  the  controversial  relation  of  the  Porch  and 
the  Academy. — Besides  the  instructors  above  named, 
Arcesilaus  is  also  said  to  have  diligently  attended  the 
lectures  of  the  Erctrian  Mencdamus.  the  Megarian 
Diodorus,  and  the  sceptic  Pyrrho.  His  love  for  the 
philosophemes  of  these  individuals  has  been  referred 
to  as  the  source  of  bis  scepticism,  and  his  skill  in  re- 
futing philosophical  principles.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  on  all  hands  admitted  that,  of  philosophers,  Plato 
»«  bis  favourite.  Ho  seems  to  have  been  sincerely 
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of  opinion,  that  his  view  of  things  did  not  differ  from 
the  true  spirit  of  the  Platonic  doctrine ;  nay,  more,  that 
it  was  perfectly  in  agreement  with  those  older  philoso- 
phemes, from  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  many, 
Plato  had  drawn  his  own  doctrines,  namely,  thow 
of  Socrates,  Parmenides,  and  Hcraclitus — Upon  the 
death  of  Crantor,  the  school  in  the  Academy  was 
transferred  by  a  certain  Socratides  to  Arcesilaus,  who 
here  introduced  the  old  Socratic  method  of  teaching 
in  dialogues,  although  it  was  rather  a  corruption  than 
an  imitation  of  the  genuine  Socratic  mode.  Arcesi- 
laus does  not  appear  to  have  committed  his  opinions 
to  writing,  at  least  the  ancients  were  not  acquainted 
with  any  work  which  could  confidently  be  ascrihrd  to 
him.    Now,  as  his  disciple  Lacydes  also  abstained 
from  writing,  the  ancients  themselves  appear  to  have 
derived  their  knowledge  of  his  opinions  only  from  the 
works  of  bis  opponents,  of  whom  Chrysippus  was  the 
most  eminent.    Such  a  source  must  naturally  be  both 
defective  and  uncertain,  and  accordingly  we  have  little 
that  we  can  confidently  advance  with  respect  to  his 
doctrines.    According  to  these  statements,  the  results 
of  his  opinions  would  be  a  perfect  scepticism,  expressed 
in  the  formula  that  he  knew  nothing,  not  even  that 
which  Socrates  had  ever  maintained  that  he  knew, 
namely,  his  own  ignorance.    (Ctc  ,  Acad.,  1,  12.) 
This  expression  of  his  opinion  implicitly  ascribes  to 
Arcesilaus  a  full  consciousness  that  he  differed  in  a 
most  important  point  from  the  doctrine  of  Socrates 
and  Plato.    But,  as  the  ancients  do  not  appear  to  have 
ascribed  any  such  conviction  to  Arcesilaus,  it  teems 
to  be  a  more  probable  opinion,  w  hich  imputes  to  him 
a  desire  to  restore  the  genuine  Platonic  dogma,  End 
to  purify  it  from  all  those  precise  and  positive  deter- 
minations which  his  successors  had  appended  lo  it. 
Indeed,  one  statement  expressly  declares,  that  the  sub- 
ject of  his  lecture  to  his  mcst  accomplished  scholars 
was  the  doctrine  of  Plato  (Ctc,  I.  c.) ;  and  he  would 
therefore  appear  to  have  adopted  this  formula  with  a 
view  to  meet  more  easily  the  objections  of  the  dog- 
matists.   Now  if  we  thus  attach  Arcesilaus  to  Plato, 
we  must  suppose  him  to  have  been  in  the  same  case 
with  many  others,  and  unable  to  discover  in  the  wri- 
tings of  Plato  any  fixed  and  determinate  principles  of 
science.    The  ambiguous  manner  in  which  almost 
every  view  is  therein  advanced,  and  the  results  of  one 
investigation  admitted  only  conditionally  to  other 
inquiries,  may  perhaps  have  led  him  to  regard  the 
speculations  of  Plato  in  the  light  of  mere  shrewd  and 
intelligent  conjectures.    Accordingly,  wc  arc  told,  that 
Arcesilaus  denied  the  certainty,  not  only  of  intellec- 
tual, but  also  of  sensuous  knowledge.    (Ctc,  dc  Oral , 
3,  18.)    For  his  attack  upon  the  former,  Plato  wouki 
furnish  him  with  weapons  enough  ;  and  it  is  against  it 
principally  that  his  attacks  were  directed,  for  the  Stoics 
were  nis  chief  opponents. — The  true  distinction  be- 
tween the  Sceptics  and  the  member*  of  the  Middle 
Academy,  at  its  first  formation  by  Arcesilaus,  appears 
to  have  been  this.    The  former  made  the  end  of  life  to 
be  the  attainment  of  a  perfect  equanimity,  and  derived 
the  difference  between  good  and  bad,  as  presented  by 
the  phenomena  of  life,  from  conversion,  and  not  from 
nature.   The  Academicians,  cn  the  other  hand,  taught, 
as  a  general  rule,  that,  in  the  pursuit  of  good  and  the 
avoidance  of  evil,  men  must  be  guided  by  probabilities. 
They  admitted  that  the  sage,  without  absolutely  mor- 
tify ing  his  sensual  desires,  will  live  like  any  other  in 
obedience  to  the  general  estimate  of  good  and  evil,  but 
with  this  simple  difference,  that  he  does  not  believe 
that  he  is  regulating  his  life  by  any  certain  and  stable 
principles  ofsciencc.    It  is  on  this  account  that  wc  do 
not  meet  with  any  statements  concerning  the  strange- 
ness of  their  habits  of  life,  like  to  those  about  Pyrrho ; 
on  the  contrary,  Arcesilaus  is  usually  depicted  as  a 
man  who,  in  the  intercourse  of  life,  observed  all  its 
decencies  and  proprieties,  and  was  somewhat  disposed 
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la  that  splendour  and  luxury  which  the  prevailing 
views  of  nferality  allowed  and  sanctioned-  His 
doubts,  therefore,  as  to  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  may  probably  have  had  no 
higher  source  than  a  high  idea  of  science,  derived 
perhaps  from  his  study  of  Plato's  works,  and  compared 
with  which  all  human  thought  may  have  appeared  at 
best  but  a  probable  conjecture. — Arcesilaus  continued 
to  fiourish  as  late  as  the  134th  Olympiad,  B.C.  244. 
{Chtdons  Fasti  HeUemci,  vol.  1,  p.  179  —  Rater's 
Hutory  of  Philosophy,  vol.  3,  p.  600,  teqq.)  —  III.  A 
painter  of  Paros,  acquainted,  according  to  Pliny,  with 
the  art  of  enamelling,  some  time  before  Aristidcs,  to 
whom  the  invention  is  commonly  assigned.  He  ap- 
pears to  hive  been  contemporary  with  Polygnotus. 
{PUn.,  35.  \\.  —  SUlig.  Diet.  Art.,  s.  c.)  — IV.  A 
painter,  subsequent  to  the  preceding,  and  who  appears 
to  have  flourished  about  the  128th  Olympiad,  B.C. 
263.  (PA*.,  35,  11—  SUlig,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  v.)  —  V . 
A  sculptor  of  the  first  century  before  our  era.  His 
country  u  uncertain.    (Plin.,  35,  12. — Id.,  36,  5 ) 

AichelIcs,  I.  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  line  of  the 
Ajidr,  who  reigned  conjointly  with  Charitaus.  Du- 
ring this  reign  Lycurgus  promulgated  his  code  of  laws. 
(P***4n.,  3,  2.) — II.  A  king  of  Macedonia,  natural  son 
of  Perdircas,  who  ascended  the  throne,  after  making 
away  with  all  the  lawful  claimants  to  it,  about  413 
B.C.  He  proved  a  very  able  monarch.  Under  his  sway 
Macedonia  flourished,  literature  and  the  arts  were  pat- 
ronised, and  learned  men  and  artists  were  invited  to 
bis  court.  Euripides  and  Agatho,  the  two  tragic  poets, 
spent  the  latter  part  of  their  days  there,  and  the  paint- 
er Zeuxis  received  seven  talents  (about  8000  dollars) 
for  adorning  with  his  pencil  the  royal  palace.  The  cele- 
bra:  ed  philosopher  Socrates  was  also  invited  to  come  and 
reside  with  the  monarch,  but  declined.  Archelaus  died 
after  a  reign  of  about  14  years.    Diodorus  Siculus 
makes  him  to  have  lost  his  life  by  an  accidental  wound 
received  in  hunting,  but  Aristotle  states  that  he  fell 
by  a  conspiracy.    (Dtod.  Sic.,  13,  49  —  Id,  14,  37.— 
Arisiot.,  Poltf  ,  5,  10. — Compare  the  remarks  of  Wes- 
seBng.  ad  Diod  ,  14, 37.) — III.  Son  of  Amyntas,  king 
of  MareJonia.   He  was  put  to  death  by  his  half-broth- 
er Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great.  {Justin, 
7,  4  )  —  IV.  A  native  of  Cappadocia,  and  one  of  the 
ablest  generals  of  Mithradates.    He  disputed  with  the 
Romans  the  possession  of  Greece,  but  was  defeated  by 
Sylla  at  Cheronea,  and  again  at  Orchomcnus.  Arche- 
laus, convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  Romans,  pre- 
vailed upon  Mithradates  to  make  peace  with  them,  and 
arranged  the  terms  of  the  treaty  along  with  Sylla,  whose 
esteem  he  acquired.   Some  years  after  he  became  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  Mithradates,  who  thought  that  he 
had  favoured  too  much  the  interests  of  the  Roman  people. 
Well  aware  of  the  cruelty  of  the  monarch,  Archelaus 
d«J  to  the  Romans,  who  gave  him  a  friendly  reception. 
Plutarch  thinks  that  he  had  been  actually  unfaithful 
to  Mithradates.  and  that  the  present  which  he  received 
from  Sylla,  of  ten  thousand  acres  in  Eubcca,  was  a 
strong  confirmation  of  this.    He  informs  ua,  however, 
at  the  sams  time,  that  Sylla,  in  his  commentaries,  de- 
fes  led  Archelaus  from  the  censures  which  had  been 
east  upon  him.    (Plut.,  Vtt  SyU.,  c.  23.)  — V.  Son 
cf  the  preceding,  remained  attached  to  the  Romans 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  and  was  appointed  by 
Pom  pry  high-priest  at  Comana.    As  the  temple  at 
Comana  had  an  extensive  territory  attached  to  it,  and 
a  Urge  number  of  slaves,  the  high-priest  was  in  fact  a 
kind  of  king.    This  tranquil  office,  however,  did  not 
suit  his  ambitions  spirit ;  and  when  Ptolemy  Auletes 
Bad  be*  o  driven  from  Egypt,  and  Berenice  his  daugh- 
ter had  ascended  the  throne,  he  obtained  her  hand  in 
marriage.    Ptolemy,  however,  was  restored  by  the  Ro- 
man  arms,  and  Archelaus  fell  in  battle,  bravely  defend- 
ing his  new  dignity.    Marc  Antony,  who  had  been  on 
fn^adiy  terms  with  him,  gave  him  an  honourable  funo- 
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ral.  (Dio  Cass.,  39,  12,  seqq—Id.,  39,  55.  —  EpU 
Lit.,  \0b.—Plut.,  Vtt.  Anton.,  c.  3.)— VI.  A  natural 
son  of  the  preceding  by  Glaphyre.  He  is  called  by  Ap- 
pian  Sictnncs.  (Bell.  Civ.,  5,  7. — Consult  Sehwagh., 
ad  loc.)  After  bis  father's  death,  he  succeeded  to  the 
high-priesthood  at  Comana,  but  was  deposed  by  Julius 
Cesar.  Some  years  after  (B.C.  36),  Antony  made 
him  king  of  Cappadocia,  in  place  of  Ariarathcs  X., 
whom  he  deprived  of  the  throne.  Archelaus  took  part 
with  Antony  at  tho  battle  of  Actium,  but  was  pardon- 
ed by  Augustus.  The  emperor  even  subsequently 
added  Armenia  and  Cilicia  Trachea  to  his  territories, 
because  he  bad  aided  Tiberius  in  restoring  Tigranc*, 
the  Armenian  king.  When  Tiberius  retired  to  Rhodes, 
into  a  kind  of  exile,  Archelaus,  fearful  of  offending 
Augustus,  treated  the  former  with  neglect.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  when  Tiberius  came  to  the  throne, 
Archelaus  was  enticed  to  Rome  by  a  letter  from  Livia. 
which  held  out  the  hope  of  pardon,  but  on  reaching  the 
capital,  he  was  accused  of  designs  against  the  state. 
His  age,  however,  and  feeble  state  of  health,  together 
with  the  imbecility  of  mind  which  he  feigned  on  the 
occasion,  disarmed  the  anger  of  tho  emperor.  He  died 
at  Rome,  B.C.  17,  having  reigned  52  years.  After 
his  death  Cappadocia  became  a  Roman  province.  (Diu 
Cass.,  57,  17.  —  Tacit.,  Ann.,  2,  42.  —  Sueton.,  Tib., 
37.) — VII.  A  son  of  Herod  the  Great.  His  father  in- 
tended him  for  his  successor,  and  named  htm  as  such 
in  his  will ;  but  as  Philip  Antipas,  another  son  of 
Herod's,  had  been  designated  as  successor  to  the  throne 
in  a  previous  will,  a  dispute  arose  between  tho  two 
brothers,  and  they  repaired  to  Rome  to  have  the  ques- 
tion settled  by  Augustus.  The  emperor,  after  having 
heard  both  Dartics,  gave  to  Archelaus,  under  the  ti- 
tle of  tctrarch,  one  half  of  the  territories  of  his  father 
Herod,  comprising  Judea,  properly  so  called,  together 
with  Idumca.  On  his  return  home,  Archelaus  in- 
dulged  in  the  hereditary  cruelty  of  his  family,  and  be- 
ing complained  of  to  Augustus,  was  deposed  (B.C.  C), 
and  sent  to  Vienna  (Vienne'in  Daupkine)  as  an  exile. 
This  happened  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign.  (Jo- 
seph., Ant.  Jud.,  17,  c.  2. — Id.  ibid.,  c.  12,  seq. — Id., 
Bell.  Jud.,  2,  4  —  Noldius,  de  Vita  et  Geslis  Herodum, 
p.  219,  seqq.) — VIII.  A  philosopher,  a  native  of  Athens, 
though  others,  with  less  probability,  make  him  to  have 
been  born  at  Miletus.  (Stmpl  Pays.,  fol.  6,  b  )  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Anaxagoras,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
exile  to  Lampsacus,  and  to  whom  ho  succeeded  as  a 
head  of  the  Ionic  sect.  After  the  death  of  this  philos- 
opher, he  returned  to  Athens,  and  is  said  to  have  had 
Socrates  and  also  Euripides  among  his  pupils ;  but  as 
to  the  former  of  the  two,  this  is  very  doubtful.  Of  his 
life  and  actions  we  have  very  scanty  information,  as 
also  of  his  doctrines ;  so  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  arrive  at  any  certain  result  with  respect  to  his  pe- 
culiar views.  He  received  the  appellation  of  ♦iwxof. 
{Physicus,  i.  e.,  "  Natural  Philosopher"),  because,  like 
Anaxagoras,  he  directed  his  principal  attention  to  phys- 
ical inquiries.  He  is  said  to  have  adopted  the  same 
primal  substance  as  Anaxagoras ;  but  to  have  aimed 
at  giving  an  explanation  of  his  own  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  universe  was  produced,  and  of  some  other 
details.  (Simpl.  Pkys.,  fol.  7,  a.)  His  mode  of  ac- 
counting for  the  separation  of  the  elements,  and  of  con- 
necting therewith  the  origin  of  men  and  animals,  indi- 
cates in  the  most  remarkable  manner  the  affinity  of 
his  theory  with  that  of  Anaxagoras.  First  of  all,  he 
taught,  fire  and  water  were  separated,  and,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  fire  on  the  water,  the  earth  was  reduced  to 
a  slimy  mass,  which  was  afterward  hardened ;  but 
water,  by  its  motion,  gave  birth  to  air,  and  thus  was 
the  earth  held  together  by  air,  and  the  air  by  fire. 
While  tho  earth  was  hardening  by  the  action  of  heat, 
a  certain  mixture  of  warmth  with  cold  and  moist  par- 
ticles was  effected,  of  which  animals  of  various  kinds 
were  formed,  each  animal  different,  but  all  having  the 
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same  nourishment,  the  slime  in  which  thev  were  bom. 
At  first  they  were  of  very  brief  duration,  and  subse- 
qucntly  only  acquired  the  faculty  of  propagating  their 
species.  Men  were  distinct  from  the  other  kinds,  and 
became  the  ruling  race.  Mind,  however,  was  inborn 
in  all  animals  alike,  and  all  have  a  body  for  use,  only 
some  a  more  perishable,  others  a  more  durable  one. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  Archelaus  in  ethics  was 
as  follows :  "  Good  and  evil  arc  not  by  nature,  but  by 
convention."  (Diog.  Loert.,  2, 16.— Ong.  Phil.t9.— 
Hitter's  History  of  Philosophy,  1,  319,  seqq.) 

Archehords.    Vid.  Opheltes. 

ArchIas,  I.  a  Corinthian,  leader  of  the  colony  that 
founded  Syracuse.  Kid.  Syracuse. — II.  A  Greek  poet, 
a  native  of  Antioch,  who  came  to  Rome  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Marion  and  Catulus  (B.C.  102).  He  soon  be- 
came intimate  with  the  most  distinguished  men  in  this 
latter  city,  and  accompanied  Lucullus  to  Sicily,  and, 
on  returning  with  him  to  that  province,  received  the 
rights  of  Roman  citizenship  at  the  municipal  town  of 
Hcraclca,  in  southern  Italy.  A  conflagration,  how- 
ever, having  destroyed  the  records  of  this  place,  a  cer- 
tain Gratius  contested  judicially  his  title  to  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen.  Cicero,  his  fnend 
and  former  pupil,  defended  Archias  in  a  brilliant  ora- 
tion, which  has  come  down  to  us,  and  which  contains 
not  only  the  praises  of  his  old  instructor,  but  a  beauti- 
ful eulogium  also  on  the  culture  of  letters.  The  poet 
gained  his  cause.  Archias  before  this  had  composed 
a  poem  on  the  war  with  the  Cimbri,  and  had  commen- 
ced another  on  the  consulship  of  Cicero.  There  re- 
main, however,  of  hi«  productions,  only  some  epigrams 
in  the  Anthology.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  eu- 
logiums  which  Cicero  heaps  on  Archias,  with  the  ex- 
treme mediocrity  of  the  pieces  that  have  reached  us. 
A  servile  imitator  of  Leonidas  the  Tarentine,  and  of 
Antipater,  he  handles  the  same  themes  which  they  had 
selected  before  him,  and  only  produces,  after  all,  un- 
faithful copies.  Two  or  three  pieces  are  somewhat 
superior  to  the  rest,  but  still  wo  must  take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  his  poem  on  the  Cimbrian  war  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent production  from  any  of  his  epigrams,  or  else 
that  Cicero's  vanity  got  the  better  of  his  judgment,  and 
that,  in  praising  Archias,  he  felt  be  was  praising  him- 
self.   (Cic,  pro  Arch.) 

Arciiidamfs,  I.  son  of  Theopompus,  king  of  Spar- 
ta, died  before  his  father  — II.  Another  king  of  Sparta, 
son  of  Anaxidamus,  succeeded  by  A  garden.  He  as- 
cended the  throne  about  620  B.C.— III.  Son  of  Zeux- 
idamus,  of  the  line  of  the  Proclidas.  He  ascended 
the  Spartan  throne  B.C.  476,  his  father  having  died 
without  becoming  king.  Laconia  was  desolated  by  an 
earthquake  about  the  12th  year  of  his  reign,  and  after 
this  the  Mcsscnians  revolted.  Arrhidamus  displayed 
great  coolness  and  ability  amid  these  events,  and  finally 
reduced  the  Mesaenians  to  submission,  having  taken 
the  fortress  of  Ithome  after  a  siege  of  ten  years.  He 
opposed  the  Peloponnesian  war,  but,  his  counsel  not 
having  been  followed,  he  took  the  command  of  the 
confederate  army,  and  made  many  invasions  of  Attica. 
He  died  B.C.  428  — IV.  Son  of  Agesilaus,  of  the  line 
of  the  Proclidsj.  Before  coming  to  the  throne,  he  had 
the  command  of  the  troops  which  the  I^acedemonians 
sent  to  the  aid  of  their  countrymen  after  the  battle  of 
Leuctra.  On  his  return  to  the  Peloponnesus,  he  gain- 
ed some  advantages  over  the  Arcadians,  although  the 
Thebans  had  come  to  their  aid.  Having  ascended  the 
throne  (B.C.  361),  he  prevailed  upon  the  Lacedemo- 
nians to  aid  the  Phocians,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
their  behalf,  in  the  Sacred  war.  He  afterward  went 
to  the  aid  of  the  Tarentines,  who  were  at  war  with 
some  of  the  neighbouring  communities,  and  fell  in  bat- 
tle there,  B.C.  338.  His  body  could  not  be  found 
after  the  action,  which  some  ascribed  to  the  vengeance 
of  Apollo,  who  thus  deprived  him  of  the  rites  of  burial 
for  the  part  he  had  acted  in  the  Sacred  war. — V.  Son 
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of  Eudamidas,  was  king  of  Sparta  when  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  came  to  attack  that  city,  JxC.  293.  He 
was  defeated  by  Demetrius,  in  the  very  view  of  Sparta 
itself,  and  the  city  would  have  been  taken,  had  not  other 
events  called  the  victor  U  a  different  quarter  of  Greece. 
The  rest  of  his  history  is  unknown.  Larcher  makes 
his  reign  to  have  been  one  of  46  years,  but  does  not 
give  the  data  on  which  he  founds  this  opinion.  (Plut., 
Vit.  Agid.— Lurcher,  Hut.  d' Herod.,  7,  609.) 

Archiobnks,  a  physician,  bom  at  Apamea  in  Syria. 
He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  Nerva,  and  Trajan. 
Arcbigenes  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  among  his  con- 
temporaries, and  for  some  generations  after.  He  is 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Eclectic  school  of  Med- 
icine, and  was  also  one  of  the  pneumatic  sect,  having 
received  the  principles  of  the  latter  from  his  preceptor 
Agathinus.  He  wrote  on  the  pulse  (a  work  on  which 
Galen  commented),  on  chronic  affections,  on  pharma- 
cy, iic.  Galen  often  cites  him  with  eulogiums,  and 
Juvenal,  his  contemporary,  makes  frequent  mention  of 
him  in  his  satires.  Only  fragments  of  his  writings  re- 
main. According  to  Suidas,  he  died  at  the  age  of  63 ; 
but  Eudocia  makes  him  to  have  reached  83  years. 
The  latest  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Archigenes  is 
that  of  Harles,  Lips.,  1816, 4to.  {Galen,  de  dtff.  puis., 
2,  p.  26.— Id.,  de  loc.  affect.,  2,  p.  262,  ckc—Sutdas, 
s.  v. —  Eudocia,  ap.  VtUotson,  A  need.  Grac.,  vol.  1, 
p.  65.—Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Med.,  vol.  2,  p.  75.) 

Archilochus,  a  Greek  poet,  a  native  of  Paros,  who 
flourished  688  B.C.    His  mother  Enipo  was  a  slave, 
but  his  father  Tclesiclcs  one  of  the  most  distinguibheil 
citizens  of  the  island.    The  particulars  which  the  an- 
cients have  given  us  respecting  the  life  of  Archilochus 
appear  to  be  in  a  great  measure  fabulous.    It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that,  while  still  young,  he  accompanied 
his  father,  who,  in  obedience  to  a  Delphic  oracle,  led 
a  colony  from  Paros  to  Thasos,  and  that  his  subse- 
quent career  was  one  succession  of  misfortunes,  w  hich 
appear  to  have  exasperated  his  character,  and  given 
to  his  poetry  that  severe  cast  which  the  ancients  ascri- 
bed to  it.    Among  the  various  talcs  related  of  Archil- 
ochus, the  one  most  commonly  mentioned  is  that  con- 
cerning Neobulc  and  her  parent.    ( Vtd.  Lycarobes.) 
This  story,  however,  appears  to  have  been  invented 
after  the  poet's  time  ;  and  one  of  the  scholiasts  on 
Horace  remarks,  that  Neobulc  did  not  destroy  herself 
on  account  of  any  injurious  verses  on  the  part  of  Ar- 
chilochus, but  out  of  despair  at  the  death  of  her  father. 
{Horat.,  Epod.,  6,  13.)    Archilochus  states  one  fact 
relative  to  himself,  in  some  verses  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  which  is,  that  in  a  battle  between  the  Tba- 
sians  and  people  of  Thrace,  he  saved  himself  by  flight, 
throwing  away  at  the  same  time  his  buckler.  This 
act  of  weakness  or  cowardice  was  the  occasion  of  a 
galling  affront  which  be  afterward  received  :  for.  hav- 
ing visited  Sparta,  he  was  ordered  by  the  magistrate 
to  quit  the  city  immediately.    Dissatisfied  eventually 
with  the  posture  of  affairs  at  Thasos,  which  the  poet 
often  represents  as  desperate,  Archilochus  roust  have 
quitted  Thasos  and  returned  to  Paros,  since  wc  arc 
informed,  by  credible  writers,  that  he  lost  his  life  in  a 
war  between  the  Parians  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Naxos.    The  ancients  ascribe 
to  Archilochus  the  invention  of  a  great  number  of  po- 
etic measures.    (Consult,  on  this  subject,  Yictortnvs, 
lib.  4,  p.  2588,  ed.  Putsch  ;  and,  as  regards  the  Epodr, 
which  he  is  also  said  to  have  invented,  compare  the 
remarks  of  Vandcnbourg,  in  his  edition  of  Horace,  vol. 
2.)    With  respect  to  iambic  verse,  of  which  he  is,  in 
like  manner,  named  as  the  author  (Hor.,  Ep.  ad  Pi*., 
79),  some  difference  of  opinion  seems  to  exist ;  and 
it  has  been  thought  that  the  invention,  in  this  ca«c. 
relates  less  to  the  iambic  rhythm,  which  appears  so 
natural  to  the  Greek  language,  than  to  a  particular  kind 

I  of  versification.    (Compare  Sehuli,  Hist.  Ltt.  Gr.,  vol. 

I  1,  p.  199,  seqq.)   Archilochus  was,  in  general,  regard- 
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nl  by  the  indent*  as  one  of  the  greatest  poet*  that 
(i  rrece  had  produced  Cicero  classes  him  with  Homer, 
Sophocles,  and  Pindar  {Orai.,  1);  and  in  an  epigram 
to  the  Anthology  (vol.  2,  p.  286),  the  Emperor  Ha- 
drian remarks  that  the  Muses,  fearing  for  the  glory 
of  Homer,  inspired  Axchilochus  with  the  idea  of  com- 
posing  in  iambics.    One  production  of  this  poet's, 
in  particular,  his  Hymn  in  honour  of  Hercules,  was 
the  subject  of  high  eologrum ;  this  piece  he  himself 
sung  at  the  Olympic  game*.    The  anniversary  of  his 
birih  was  celebrated,  as  in  the  ease  of  Homer  ;  and 
the  rtup*t>di«t4  recited  his  verses  as  they  did  those  of 
the  Iliad.  Blame,  however,  attaches  itself  to  the  bit- 
ter and  vindictive  spirit  that  characterized  his  verses, 
as  well  to  the  indecency  which  pervaded  them  ;  and  it 
is  probably  to  this  latter  cause  that  we  must  ascribe 
the  loss  of* his  poems,  of  which  we  possess  only  a  few 
fragment*,  preserved  as  citations  in  the  writings  of 
-llijcnaru..*.  St.  Clement  of  Alex  and  rea,  Stobieus,  the 
scholiast*,  dtc.    If  the  ancients  speak  of  the  Fable* 
of  Arehilocbas,  it  is  not  because  he  ever  published  any 
collections  of  apologues,  but  because  he  was  aceus- 
tomrd  to  give  life  and  movement  to  his  iambics  by 
u:rj>iucin^  into  them  occasionally  this  spieces  of  com- 
position. The  fragments  of  Archilochus  were  publish- 
ed by  H.  Stephens  and  Froben  in  their  respective 
collections,  and  by  Branca,  in  his  Analeeta.    An  edi- 
tion of  them  by  Liebel,  with  a  critical  commentary', 
appeared  from  the  Leipsic  press  in  1812,  and  also  in 
an  enlarged  form  in  1819,  8vo. 

AtcflisiDrs.  the  most  celebrated  mathematician 
araMtf,  the  ancients,  a  native  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily, 
and  related  to  King  Hiero.    He  nourished  about  250 
B  O.   Under  what  masters  he  studied,  or  how  much 
of  his  extraordinary  knowledge  he  acquired  from  his 
p.-<\i:>-e«5ora,  is  not  known.    That  he  travelled  into 
Egypt  appear*  certain  ;  but  it  is  probable  that,  in  his 
soic'in/ic  acquaintance  with  that  country,  he  commu- 
nicated more  than  he  received,  and  that  he  owes  the 
great  name  which  he  has  transmitted  to  posterity  to 
■is  own  vigorous)  and  inventive  intellect.    He  was 
eqTru!y  skilled  in  the  science  of  astronomy,  geome- 
try, mechanic*,  hydrostatics,  and  optics,  in  all  of  which 
he  excelled,  and  produced  many  extraordinary  inven- 
tions.   His  ingenuity  in  solving  problems  had  in  Ci- 
cero's diys  he. -time  proverbial  ;  and  his  singular  in- 
genuity in  the  invention  and  construction  of  warlike 
en^inos  is  much  dwelt  upon  by  I  ivy.    His  knowledge 
of  the  doctrine  of  specific  gravities  is  proved  by  the 
wcQ-known  story  of  bis  discovery  of  the  mixture  of 
silver  with  gold  in  King  Hiero's  crown,  which  fraud  he 
detected  by  comparing  the  quantity  of  water  displaced 
by  equal  weights  of  gold  and  silver.    The  thought  oc- 
curred to  him  while  in  the  bath,  on  observing  that  he 
diipl.wd  a  bulk  of  water  equal  to  his  own  body ;  when, 
si  once,  perceiving  a  train  of  consequences,  he  ran 
mitfd  oat  of  the  bath  into  the  street,  exclaiming, 
Ewnna,  "  I  have  found  it !"   This  part  of  the  story, 
however,  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  mere  exaggeration. 
(Btogr,  Uiup  .  vol.  2,  p.  379.)    To  show  Hiero  the 
wonderful  effect*  of  mechanic  power,  he  is  said,  by 
tbr  h-tp  of  ropes  and  pulleys,  to  have  drawn  towards 
aim,  with  perfect  ease,  a  galley  which  lay  on  the  shore, 
■tanned  and  loaded.    His  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  powers  of  the  lever  is  evinced  by  his  famous  decla- 
ration to  the  same  monarch:  Adc  tow  ctu,  koI  rbv 
*»r*tm  Kt%i}(Hj,  "  Give  me  where  I  may  stand,  and  I 
will  move  the  world."  But  his  greatest  efforts  of  me- 
c  in  lie  dull  were  displayed  during  the  siege  of  Syra- 
cuse, when  he  contrived  engines  of  annoyance  of  the 
TW'+i  stupendous  nature.    Among  other  applications 
of  science,  he  is  said  to  have  fired  the  Roman  fleet 
by  means  of  reflecting  mirrors,  of  which  story,  long 
treated  as  a  fable.  B.itTon  has  proved  the  credibility. 
<  Jfcai.  de  t  Aead  let  Science;  1747.)   There  are  not 
however,  even  at  the  present  day, 


who,  from  the  silence  of  Polybius,  Livy,  and  Plutarch 
on  this  subject,  still  view  the  talc  with  an  eye  of  un- 
belief (Compare  Btogr.  Umv.,  vol.  2,  p.  381. — For- 
eign if  mete,  No.  1,  p.  305.)  Eminent  as  this  great 
mathematician  was  for  bis  knowledge  of  mechanics, 
he  was  still  more  mo  for  the  rare  talent  which  he 
possessed  of  investigating  abstract  truths,  and  invent- 
ing conclusive  demonstrations  in  the  higher  branches 
of  geometry.  According  to  Plutarch  (I'll.  Marcell.), 
intellectual  speculations  of  this  nature  most  delighted 
him  ;  and  he  did  not  deem  it  worth  his  while  to 
leave  any  account  in  writing  of  his  mechanical  inven- 
tions. We  have,  indeed,  no  precise  indication  of 
any  works  in  which  they  are  described,  except  it  be 
with  regard  to  a  sphere  representing  the  movements 
of  the  stars,  of  which  Cicero  and  Claudian  make  men- 
tion. Archimedes  prided  himself  on  the  discovery  of 
the  ratio  between  the  cylinder  and  the  inscribed  sphere, 
and  requested  his  friends  to  place  the  figures  of  a 
sphere  and  cylinder  on  his  tomb,  with  an  inscription 
expressing  the  proportion  between  them ;  a  desire  that 
afterward  led  to  its  discovery  by  Cicero.  The  Roman 
orator,  when  he  was  quxstor  in  Sicily,  discovered  this 
monument  in  the  shape  of  a  small  pillar,  and  showed 
it  to  the  Syracusans,  who  did  not  know  that  it  was  in 
being.  He  says  there  were  some  iambic  verses  in- 
scribed upon  it,  the  latter  halves  of  which  were  almost 
eaten  out  by  time ;  and  that  there  were  likewise  to  be 
seen  (as  those  verses  asserted)  the  figures  of  a  cylindc* 
and  a  sphere.  From  the  death  of  this  great  mathema- 
tician, which  happened  A.U.C.  542,  to  the  questorship 
of  Cicero,  A.U.C.  678,  a  hundred  and  thirty -six  years 
had  elapsed.  This  period,  though  it  had  not  effaced 
the  cylinder  and  the  sphere,  had  put  an  end  to  the 
learning  of  Syracuse,  once  so  respectable  in  the  repub- 
lic of  letters.  (Ctc.,  Tuic.  Quast.,  5,  23.)  Archtme- 
des's  sepulchre,  which  stood  near  one  of  the  city 
gates,  was  almost  overgrown  with  thorns  and  briers, 
and,  but  for  the  exertions  of  Cicero,  would  most  prob- 
ably have  never  been  discovered.  Various  accounts 
are  given  by  Plutarch  of  the  manner  of  Archimedes' 
death.  The  period  when  it  occurred  was  during  the 
capture  ami  storming  of  Syracuse.  According  to  the 
narrative  most  commonly  received,  Archimedes  waa 
engaged  in  study  when  the  city  fell ;  and  so  intent  was 
he  upon  a  geometrical  figure  which  he  was  tracing  in 
the  sand,  as  to  be  altogether  unconscious  of  the  con- 
fusion around  him.  A  soldier  suddenly  entered  his 
room,  and  ordered  him  to  follow  him  to  Marcellus,  the 
Roman  general  having  given  particular  orders  to  spare 
him.  Archimedes  refused  to  go  until  he  had  finished 
his  demonstration,  whereupon  the  soldier,  in  a  passion, 
drew  his  sword  and  killed  him.  The  Roman  com- 
mander took  upon  himself  the  charge  of  his  funeral, 
and  protected  and  honoured  his  relations. — Several 
valuable  remains  of  this  celebrated  mathematician  arc 
preserved.  In  abstract  geometry  there  are  two  books 
"  On  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder ;"  a  treatise  "  On  the 
Dimensions  of  the  Circle two  books  "  On  obtuse 
Conoids  and  Spheroids ;"  a  book  "  On  Spiral  Lines ;" 
and  another  "  On  the  Quadrature  of  the  Parabola." 
Besides  these  geometrical  works,  he  wrote  a  treatise, 
entitled  irafijiiTnc  (Arenarius),  in  which  he  demon- 
strates that  the  sands  of  the  earth  might  be  numbered 
by  a  method  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  logarithms .  I  n 
mechanics  he  has  left  a  treatise  "  On  Equiponderants, 
or  Centres  of  Gravity  and  in  hydrostatics,  a  treatise 
"  On  bodies  floating  in  fluids."  Other  works  of  Ar- 
chimedes are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  which  are 
now  lost.  Of  those  that  remain  various  editions  have 
appeared,  the  latest  of  which  was  issued  in  1792  from 
the  Clarendon  press  in  Oxford,  with  a  new  Latin  trans- 
lation, a  preface,  notes  by  Torrelli  of  Verona,  purchased 
of  his  executor  Albertini,  and  with  various  readings. 
The  edition  was  published  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
A.  Robertson,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  may  be 
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regarded  as  the  first  truly  complete  one  of  the  works 
of  Archimedes.  Translations  have  also  appeared  in 
some  of  the  modem  languages.  That  of  Peyrard,  in 
French  (1807,  4to,  and  1808,  2  vols.  8vo),  is  most 
deserving  of  mention.  Delaxnbrc  has  appended  to  this 
version  a  memoir  on  the  Arithmetic  of  the  Greeks  ;  a 
subject  of  great  interest,  as  we  have  very  scanty  data 
left  us  on  this  point.  A  review  of  this  translation  is 
given  in  the  London  Quarterly,  vol.  3,  p.  89,  seqq. 
(Compare  Mutton' t  Math.  Diet.  —  Allans  G.  Diet. 
— Sani  Onomast.  —  Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  2,  p.  378, 

Archippe,  a  city  of  the  Mara,  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  and  lost  in  take  Fucinus.  It  is  thought 
by  Holstcnius,  on  the  authority  of  some  people  of  the 
country  who  had  seen  vestiges  of  it,  to  have  stood  be- 
tween the  villages  of  Tranaaqua  and  Ortuceia,  on  the 
spot  which  retains  the  name  of  Aretprete.  (Hoist., 
Adnot.,  p.  154.) 

Archippps,  I.  a  king  of  Italy,  from  whom  perhaps  the 
town  of  Archippe  received  its  name.  He  was  one  of 
the  allies  of  Tumus.  (Virg.,  J5n.,  7,  762.) — II.  An 
Athenian  comic  poet,  who  gained  the  prize  but  once 
(Olymp.  91),  according  to  Suidas.  For  some  of  the 
titles  of  his  pieces,  consult  Fabricius,  BiU.  Or.,  vol. 
1,  p.  747,  and  Schweighaeuser's  Index  Auctorum  to 
Athcneus  (Animadv.,  vol.  9,  p.  47). 

Archontks,  the  name  of  the  chief  magistrates  of 


Athens.  At  first  the  archons  were  for  life,  and  on 
their  death  the  office  descended  to  their  children. 
This  arrangement  took  place  after  the  death  of  Codrus, 
the  Athenian  state  having  been  previously  governed  by 
kings.  The  first  of  these  perpetual  archons  was  Me- 
don,  son  of  Codrus,  from  whom  the  thirteen  following 
and  hereditary  archons  were  named  Medontido,  as  be- 
ing descended  from  him.  In  the  first  year  of  the  sev- 
enth Olympiad,  the  power  of  the  archons  was  curbed 
by  their  being  allowed  to  hold  the  office  only  for  ten 
years.  These  are  what  are  termed  decennial  archons. 
Seventy  years  after  this  the  office  was  made  annual, 
and  continued  so  ever  after.  These  annual  archons 
were  nine  in  number,  and  none  were  chosen  but  such 
as  were  descended  from  ancestors  who  had  been  free 
citizens  of  the  republic  for  three  generations.  They 
were  also  to  be  without  any  personal  defect,  and  must 
show  that  they  had  been  dutiful  towards  their  parents, 
had  borne  arms  in  the  service  of  their  country,  and  were 
possessed  of  a  competent  estate  to  support  the  office 
with  dignity.  They  took  a  solemn  oath  that  they 
would  observe  the  laws,  administer  justice  with  impar- 
tiality, and  never  suffer  themselves  to  be  corrupted. 
If  they  ever  received  bribes  they  were  compelled  by 
the  laws  to  dedicate  to  the  god  of  Delphi  a  statue  of 
cold,  of  equal  weight  with  their  body.  (Plut.,  Vu. 
Solon,  e.  19.  —  Pollux,  8,  9,  85.)  They  possessed 
the  entire  power  of  punishing  malefactors  with  death. 
The  chief  among  them  was  called  Archon  ;  the  year 
took  its  denomination  from  him,  and  hence  he  was 
also  called  liruvv/wc.  He  determined  all  causes  be- 
tween man  and  wife,  and  took  care  of  legacies  and 
wills ;  he  provided  for  orphans,  protected  the  injured, 
and  punished  drunkenness  with  uncommon  severity. 
If  he  suffered  himself  to  be  intoxicated  during  the  time 
of  his  office,  the  misdemeanor  was  punished  with  death. 
The  second  of  the  archons  was  called  BastUug :  it 
was  his  office  to  keep  good  order,  and  to  remove  all 
causes  of  quarrel  in  the  families  of  those  who  were 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  gods.  The  profane 
and  the  impious  were  brought  before  his  tribunal ;  and 
he  offered  public  sacrifice!  for  the  good  of  the  state. 
He  assisted  at  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  festi- 
vals and  other  religious  ceremonies.  His  wife  was 
to  be  a  citizen  of  the  whole  blood  of  Athens,  and  of  a 
pure  and  unsullied  life.  He  had  a  vote  among  the 
Areopagitea,  but  was  obliged  to  sit  among  them  with- 
out his  crown.   The  Polcmarch  \ 
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was  another  archon 


of  inferior  dignity.  He  had  the  care  of  all  foreigners, 
and  provided  a  sufficient  maintenance,  from  the  public 
treasury,  for  the  families  of  those  who  had  lost  their 
lives  in  the  defence  of  their  country.  But  because 
these  three  magistrates  were  often,  by  reason  of  their 
youth,  not  so  well  skilled  in  the  laws  and  customs  of 
their  country  as  might  have  been  wished,  that  they 
might  not  be' left  wholly  to  themselves,  they  were  each 
accustomed  to  make  choice  of  two  persons  of  age, 
gravity,  and  reputation,  to  sit  with  them  on  the  bench, 
and  assist  them  with  their  advice.  These  they  called 
Wupidpot,  or  assessors,  and  obliged  them  to  undergo 
the  same  probation  as  the  other  magistrates.  The  six 
other  archons  were  indifferently  called  Thermotheta, 
and  received  complaints  against  persons  accused  of 
impiety,  bribery,  and  ill  behaviour.  Indictments  be- 
fore the  Thesmothete  were  in  writing ;  at  the  tribunal 
of  the  Basileus,  they  were  by  word  of  mouth.  They 
settled  all  disputes  between  the  citizens,  redressed 
the  wrongs  of  strangers,  and  forbade  any  laws  to  be 
enforced  but  such  as  were  conducive  to  the  safety  of 
the  state.  After  some  time,  the  qualifications  which 
were  required  to  be  an  archon  were  not  strictly  ob- 
served, and,  when  the  glory  of  Athens  was  on  the  de- 
cline, even  foreigners,  who  had  been  admitted  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  were  created  archons.  Thus 
Hadrian,  before  he  was  elected  emperor  of  Rome, 
was  made  archon  at  Athens,  though  a  foreigner  ;  and 
the  same  honours  were  conferred  upon  Plutarch. — 
Many  lists  of  the  Athenian  archons  have  been  published 
in  various  works,  but  all  of  these  were  more  or  less 
inaccurate  till  the  time  of  Corsini,  and  on  that  account 
of  little  use  in  illustrating  ancient  history.  A  cata- 
logue of  the  archons  is  given  in  Stanley's  "Lire*  of 
the  Philosophers,"  p.  938,  seqq. ;  another  by  Du  Frea- 
noy  (Tablettes,  vol.  1,  p.  66.  seqq  ),  and  a  third  by  Dr. 
Hales  (Analysts  of  Chronology,  vol.  1,  p.  230,  seqq.). 
One  cause  of"  the  incorrectness  of  these  lists  has  been, 
the  not  adverting  to  a  peculiarity  of  the  Parian  mar- 
ble ;  that  the  compiler  places  the  annual  archons,  who 
preceded  the  Peloponnesian  war,  one  year  higher  re- 
spectively than  the  Julian  year,  with  which  they  were 
in  reality  connumerary.  Hence  two  archons  have  been 
often  made  out  of  one.  Again,  those  who  have  used 
this  document  did  not  always  distinguish  between  what 
was  attested  by  the  marble,  and  what  was  supplied  by 
conjecture  where  the  marble  was  defaced.  Hence 
the  marble  is  often  quoted  for  that  which  was  only  in- 
serted by  its  editors.  Various  forms  or  corruptions  of 
the  name  of  an  archon  have  been  sometimes  admit- 
ted as  the  names  Of  different  archons.  From  these 
causes,  the  catalogues  of  archons  are  not  as  correct 
and  accurate  as  they  might  have  been  rendered. 
(Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenia,  vol.  1,  p.  x.,  Introduction.') 
The  most  accurate  tables,  as  far  as  they  extend,  are 
those  given  by  Clinton,  in  the  work  which  has  ju*t 
;  been  quoted. 

Archytas,  a  native  of  Tarentum,  and  one  of  the 
!  Pythagoric  preceptors  of  Plato.    He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  eighth  in  succession  from  Pythagoras ;  and 
this  account  deserves  more  credit  than  the  assertion  of 
lamblichus.  that  he  heard  Pythagoras  in  person ;  for 
the  father  of  this  sect  flourished,  as  we  shall  see,  about 
the  60th  Olympiad,  B.C.  540 ;  but  Archytas  con- 
versed with  Plato  upon  his  first  visit  to  Sicily,  which 
was  in  the  96th  Olympiad,  B.C.  396 ;  whence  it  ap*. 
pears,  that  there  was  an  interval  of  above  a  century 
between  the  time  of  Pythagoras  and  that  of  Archyta*. 
Such  was  the  celebrity  of  this  philosopher,  that  many 
illustrious  names  appear  in  the  train  of  his  disciples, 
particularly  Philolaus,  Eudoxus,  and  Plato.    To  these 
Suidas,  and,  after  him.  Erasmus  (Chii,  p  660),  ad  a 
Empcdoeles  ;  but  Empedocles  certainly  flourished 
about  the  84th  Olympiad,  near  fifty  years  before  Ar- 
chytas.— So  high  was  his  character  for  moral  and 
litical  wisdom,  and  so  deservedly  did  he  enjoy  the 
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of  bis  fellow-citixens,  that,  contrary 
be  waa  ai 


time's  to  the  responsible  olFire  of"  general,  and  never 
experienced  either  check  or  defeat.  (Dtog.  Latrt ,  8, 
79. — Menage,  ai  lac.  —  ./Elian  make*  it  six  times. 
Var.  Hut.,  7,  14.)  Archytaa  was  eminently  distin- 
guished for  bis  setf-cominand  and  purity  of  conduct ; 
and  as  uniting  with  a  rare  knowledge  of  mankind  such 
a  childlike  feeling  of  universal  love,  and  such  aimple- 
ness  of  manners,  that  be  lived  with  the  inmates  of  his 


a  real  father  of  a  family.  Amid  all  his  public 
however,  he  still  found  leisure  to  devote 
to  the  most  important  discoveries  in  science,  and  to 
the  composition  of  many  works  of  a  very  diversified 
character.  His  discoveries  were  exclusively  in  the 
mathematical  and  kindred  sciences.  He  was  occu- 
pied not  merely  with  theoretical,  but  also  practical 
mechanics ;  and  his  inventions  in  this  department  of 
study  imply  a  considerable  advance  in  their  cultivation. 
He  also  published  a  musical  system,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  br  all  succeeding  theoretical  students  of  the 
art.  (Ptdem.,  Harm.,  1,  IZ.—Boetk.,  de  Mum.)  He 
wrote,  moreover,  a  treatise  on  agriculture.  ( Varro,  de 
R.  R.,  1, 1. — Colum.,  1.1.)  Of  his  philosophical  doc- 
trines many  account*  have  come  down  to  us ;  but  wher- 
ever our  information  on  this  head  is  derived  exclusive- 
ly from  writers  of  later  date,  we  cannot  be  too  much 
on  our  guard,  lest  we  should  adopt  anything  which 
rests  merely  on  supposititious  writing,  since  nearly  all 
the  fragments  attributed  to  him  are  spurious.  These 
fra(rtnrnuh.»Te  been  preserved  by  Stobaeus  and  others, 
and  edited  from  him  by  Gale,  in  his  Opuseula  Mythtdu- 
gica  (Cantabr.,  1671,  ISmo),  among  the  Mvdayopeiuv 
dxoairaafdria.  They  are  given,  however,  more  fully 
and  correctly  by  OreUius,  in  his  Opuseula  Graeorum, 
ice.,  vol.  2.  p.  234,  *eqy. — Aristotle,  who  was  an  in- 
d usurious  collector  from  the  Pythagoreans,  is  said  to 
have  borrowed  f  rom  A  rch  vtas  the  general  arrangements 
which  are  usually  called  his  "  Ten  Categories/' — The 
sum  of  the  moral  doctrines  of  Archytaa  is,  that  virtue 
is  to  bo  pursued  for  its  own  sake  in  every  condition  of 
life  ;  that  all  exces*  is  inconsistent  with  virtue  ;  that 
the  mind  is  more  injured  by  prosperity ;  and  that  there 
at  no  pesiUenee  so  destructive  to  human  happiness  as 
pi ^  sure.  It  is  probable  that  Aristotle  was  indebted 
to  Arehytas  for  many  of  his  moral  ideas ;  particularly 
for  the  notion  which  runs  through  his  ethical  pieces, 
that  virtue  ron»isi*  in  avoiding  extremes.  Arehytas 
perished  by  shipwreck,  and  his  death  is  made  a  sub- 
ject of  poetical  description  by  Horace,  who  cele- 
brate* him  as  a  geometer,  mathematician,  and  astron- 
omer (Od,  1.  &~Ruter,  History  of  Ike  Pythae. 
Pk»U».,  p,  67.— A,  Hut.  Ane.  Phi.,  vol.  1,  p.  350, 

Aaciteveys,  an  epithet  applied  to  Apollo,  as  bear- 
ing a  bow  (areus  and  teneo).  The  analogous  Greek 
expression  is  rofoOdpor.    (  Vtrg.,  ASn.,  3,  7ft,  dec.) 

AbctTsus,  a  cyclic  bard,  born  at  Miletus.  He  was 
eonJ^»**?dly  a  very  ancient  poet,  nay,  be  is  even  termed 
a  disciple  of  Homer.  The  chronological  accounts 
place  ham  immediately  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Ohnaiptaii  Aretinus  composed  a  poem  consisting  of 
3100  ver*i.  (Heeren,  BMtothek  ier  Alien  Lit.,  Sc., 
pc  4.  p.  61.)  It  opened  with  the  arrival  of  the  Ama- 
xoeosi  at  Troy,  which  event  followed  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Hector.  The  action  of  the  epic  of  Arcti- 
nu«  was  connected  with  the  following  principal  events. 
Achillea  kills  Penthegilea.  and  then,  in  a  fit  of  anger, 
pnu  to  death  Thermites,  who  had  ridiculed  him  for  his 
love  of  her  Upon  this,  Memnon,  the  son  of  Aurora, 
appears  wnh  hi*  Ethiopians,  and  is  slain  by  the  son  of 
Then*,  ifir r  he  himself  ha*  killed  in  battle  AntifoctlUS, 
the  Palroriu*  of  Aretinus.  Achilles  himself  falls  by 
the  hand  of  Paris,  while  pursuing  the  Trojans  into  the 
Ajax  and  Ulysses  contend  for  his  arm*,  and 

(Schol.Pmd, 


Isthm.,  3,  58.)  Aretinus  farther  related  the  story  of 
the  wooden  horse,  the  careless  security  of  the  Trojans, 
and  the  destruction  of  Laocoon,  which  induced  /Eneas 
to  fly  for  safety  to  Ida,  before  the  impending  destruc- 
tion of  the  city.  In  this  he  is  quite  different  fro^ Vir- 
gil, who,  in  other  respects,  has  in  the  second  book  of 
the  vEneid  chiefly  followed  Aretinus.  The  sack  of 
Troy  by  the  Greeks  returning  from  Tenedos,  and  is- 
suing from  the  Trojan  horse,  was  described  so  far  a* 
to  display  in  a  conspicuous  manner  the  arrogance  and 
mercilessness  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  occasion  the  res- 
olution of  Minerva,  already  known  from  the  Odyssey, 
to  punish  them  in  various  ways  on  their  return  home. 
Thi*  la*t  part,  when  divided  from  the  preceding,  was 
called  the  Destruction  of  Troy  (Miov  ictootc);  the 
former,  comprising  the  events  up  to  the  death  of  Achil- 
les, was  termed  the  Mthiopts  of  Aretinus.  (Proel, 
Ckrettom.  —  Schbll,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  169  — 
Htst.  Lit.  Gr.,  p.  65,  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knoxel- 
eige.) 

Abctophylax,  a  constellation  near  the  Great  Dear, 
called  also  Bootes.  The  term  is  derived  from  upucror, 
"  a  bear,"  and  fwAo£,  "  a  keeper  or  guard,"  for  the 
position  of  the  constellation  on  the  celestial  sphere  is 
such,  that  It  appears  to  watch  over  the  Greater  and 
Smaller  Bear.  Hence  Ovid  calls  it  Custos  Ursa" 
(Trut.,  1,  10,  15),  and  Vitruvhis  simply  "  Custos" 
(9,  4.— Compare  Ideler,  Untersueh.,  dec,  ier  Stcrnna- 
men,  p.  47  —  Cte.,  de  Nat.  D.,  8,  42). 

Arctos,  two  celestial  constellations  near  the  north 
pole,  commonly  called  Ursa  Major  and  Minor,  sup- 
posed to  be  Areas  and  his  mother,  who  were  made 
constellations.  Ovid  calls  them  Feree  conjointly : 
"  magna  nunorque  Fertt"  (Trist.,4,  3,  1).  Original- 
ly, the  Greater  Bear  alone  had  the  name  of  Arctos,  and 
Homer  appears  merely  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
this  constellation,  not  with  that  of  the  Smaller  Bear. 
(//.,  18,  487.— Od.,  6,  276.)  The  discoverer  of  the 
latter  constellation  is  said  to  have  been  Thales,  who 
lived  at  least  two  centuries  after  Homer.  (Sckol.  ad 
II.,  I.  e. — AchUl.  Tat.,  Isag.  in  Aral.,  Pkan.,  c.  1. — 
Hygtn.,  Poet.  Astron  ,  2,  2.)  The  troth  is,  however, 
that  Thales  merely  brought  the  knowledge  of  the 
Smaller  Bear  from  the  East  into  Greece,  for  the  Phoe- 
nicians were  acquainted  with  it  at  a  much  earlier  pe- 
riod, and  hence  the  name  4v>tt><«7,  Phoentee,  that  was 
sometimes  given  to  it.  (Eratosth.,  Cat.,  c.  2. — Schol. 
ai  German.,  p.  89.)  Another  name  for  the  Greater 
Bear  was  *A/uofa,  or  "  the  Wain,"  an  appellation 
known  already  to  Homer  (II.,  I.  e).  Subsequently, 
a  distinction  was  made  between  the  Greater  ana  Small- 
er Wain,  as  between  the  Greater  and  Smaller  Bears. 
Hence  we  have,  in  Latin,  the  plural  form  Plaustra 
applied  to  both  constellation*  of  the  Wain.  (German., 
v.  25. — Allien.,  v.  103  )  The  more  common  Latin 
expression,  however,  is  Septem  Triones,  "  the  seven 
doughing  oxen,"  originally  applied  to  the  Greater 
'car,  but  afterward  to  both.  Hence  the  Latin  Sep- 
temtrio,  as  indicating  the  north.  (  Varro,  L.  L.,  6, 4. — 
Aul.  GeU.,  2,  21.— Vtrg.,  Mn.,  1,  748.)  Two  other 
names  are  also  found  among  the  ancients  for  the  Bear, 
namely,  'EbUn  (Hetiee),  and  Kwoowpa  (Cynosure). 
The  first  of  these  is  derived  from  lAt£,  "  curled,"  and 
lias  reference  to  the  curved  or  s-like  position  of  the 
stars  composing  the  Greater  Bear,  if  we  regard  what 
is  commonly  called  the  Square  or  Quadrangle,  merely 
as  a  semicircle  opening  towards  the  north.  (Butt- 
mann,  as  cited  by  Ideler,  Untersueh.  uber  die  Beobacht. 
der  Alt.,  p.  376.)  The  term  Kvvooovpa,  on  the#ther 
hand,  which  signifies  the  "  Dog's  tau%"  was  applied 
by  the  ancients  to  the  constellation  of  the  Smaller 
Bear,  because  this  animal  is  represented  on  the  celes- 
tial planisphere  with  its  tail  bent  upward  like  that  of  a 
dog.  or,  as  the  scholiast  on  Homer  remarks  (//.,  18, 
487),  did  rb  uc  «c»i"6c  rr"»>  dvuKCKlaciutvvv  oipdv.  At 
a  later  period,  however,  the  ctvmology  of  the  two  terms 
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was  forgotten  or  neglected,  and  Helice  and  Cynosura 
appear  in  fable  as  two  nymphs,  the  nurses  of  Jove. 
(Arat.,  Phan.,  30,  seqq—Hygin.,  Poet.  Astron.,  2,  2.) 
The  name  Cynosura  is  sometimes  improperly  applied 
by  thft>niuderns  to  the  Pole-star.  (Ideler,  Stcrnnamen, 
p.  8.  J— -The  ancient  name  of  the  Greater  Bear  in  the 
north  is  Karlstagn,  the  "Carle's,"  or  "Old  Man's 
Wain."  The  Carle,  Magnusen  says,  is  Odin  or  Thor. 
Hence  our  "  Charles's  Wain."  The  Icelanders  call 
the  Bears  "  Stori  (great)  Vagn,"  and  "  Litli  Vagn." 
(Edda  Samundar,  3,  304.) 

Abcturub,  a  star  near  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear, 


to  portend  tempestuous  weather.  It  belongs  to  the 
constellation  Bootes  or  Arctophylax,  and  tonus  its 
brightest  star.  Originally,  according  to  Erotianus  (Ex- 
pot,  voc.  HtppocrX  the  term  A  returns  was  synony- 
mous with  Arctophylax,  being  derived  from  upxroc,  a 
bear,  and  otpor,  a  watch  or  guard.  Whether  Hesiod, 
who  twice  makes  mention  of  A  returns  (Op.  et  D.,  666. 
— Ibid.,  610),  means  the  star  or  the  constellation,  is  not 
very  clear.  Even  some  later  writers,  such  as  Martia- 
nus  Capclla,  and  the  scholiast  to  Germanicus,  employ 
the  term  as  indicating  the  constellation  itself.  The 
common  derivation  oi  the  name,  from  upxroc,  and  ov- 
pd,  a  tail,  as  referring  to  the  situation  of  the  star  near 
the  tail  of  the  bear,  is  condemned  by  Buttmann.  (Ide- 
ler,  Stcrnnamen,  p.  47,  seqq.)  A  returns,  observes 
Dr.  H alley,  in  the  time  of  Columella  and  Pliny  rose 
with  the  sun  at  Athens,  when  the  sun  was  in  12}  of 
Virgo  ;  but  at  Rome  three  days  sooner,  the  sun  being 
in  9k  of  Virgo,  the  autumnal  equinox  then  falling  on 
the  24th  or  25th  of  September. 

Ardalus,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  invented  the  pipe.  He  erected  a  temple  also 
at  Trazene,  in  honour  of  the  Muses,  who  were  hence 
called,  from  him,  Ardalidcs,  or  Ardaltottdcs.  (Pan- 
tan.,  2,  31—  Sieph.  Byz.,  s.  v.) 

Arrka,  the  capital  of  the  Rutuli,  a  very  ancient  city 
of  Italy,  founded,  as  tradition  reported,  by  Danae,  the 
mother  of  Perseus.  (  Virg.,  £n.,  7, 408.)  Hence  the 
boast  of  Turn  us,  that  he  could  number  Inachus  and 
Acrisius  among  his  ancestors.  Pliny  (3, 5)  and  Mela 
(2,  4)  have  improperly  reckoned  Ardea  among  the 
maritime  cities  of  Latium ;  but  Strabo  (232)  and  Ptol- 
emy (66)  have  placed  it  more  correctly  at  some,  dis- 
tance from  the  coast.  The  ruins  which  yet  bear  the 
name  of  Ardea  are  situated  on  a  hill  about  three  miles 
from  the  sea.  Though  the  early  accounts  of  this  an- 
cient city  are  lost  in  obscurity,  we  are  led  to  infer  that 
it  must  have  attained  to  a  considerable  degree  of  power 
and  prosperity  at  a  remote  period,  if  it  be  true,  as  Livy 
(21,  7)  asserts,  that  a  body  of  Ardent  it  formed  part  of 
the  Zacynthian  colony,  which  settled  Saguntum  in 
Spain.  The  first  mention  which  occurs  of  this  city  in 
the  history  of  Rome,  is  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius 
Superbus.  We  arc  told  that  it  was  during  the  siege 
of  Ardea,  which  the  king  wan  carrying  on,  that  toe 
memorable  circumstance  occurred  which  led  to  his  ex- 
pulsion from  the  throne,  and  the  consequent  change 
of  government  at  Rome.  (Lh.,  1,  67. — Dion.  Hal., 
4,64.)  The  Ardeatc  bad  the  honour  of  affording  an 
asylum  to  Camillus  in  his  exile,  and,  under  the  con- 
duct of  that  great  man,  were  enabled  to  render  a  signal 
service  to  the  Romans  in  their  utmost  distress  (if  indeed 
we  are  to  give  credit  to  Livy's  account  of  these  trans- 
actions) ;  first  by  defeating  a  large  body  of  Gauls  who 
had  advanced  towards  their  city  in  quest  of  booty  (Lh., 
6,  46^  and  afterward  by  contributing  greatly  to  the 
decisive  victory  which  freed  Rome  from  her  moot 
dangerous  enemies.  (Ln>.,£,  49.)  In  all  probability, 
however,  this  story  is  merely  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  embellishments  of  the  false  legends  of  the  Furian 
family.  (Compare  Arnold's  History  of  Rome,  vol.  1, 
p  393,  seqq  )  The  Ardeatc,  however,  did  not  always 
display  the  same  zeal  and  constancy  in  the  service  of 
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the  republic.  In  the  second  Punic  war,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  victories  of  Hannibal  had  exhausted  the  re- 
sources of  the  state,  they  refused  to  furnish  any  farther 
su  pplies  of  men  and  provisions.  Their  city  was  there- 
fore included  in  the  vote  of  censure  which  the  Roman 
senate  afterward  passed  on  several  refractory  colonies. 
(Lie.,  27,  9.)  Another  curious  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  Ardea  is  recorded  by  Van©  (R.  R.,  2,  2). 
who  states,  that  the  era  in  which  barbers  were  first 
introduced  into  Italy  from  Sicily  was  noted  in  the  ar- 
chives of  this  city.  This  epoch  Varro  makes  to  coin- 
cide with  464  A.U.C.  Strabo  (22)  informs  us,  that 
the  country  about  Ardea  was  marshy,  and  the  climate 
consequently  very  unfavourable ;  which  is  confirmed 
by  Seneca  (Eptst.  106)  and  Martial  (Epigr.,  4,  60). 
Some  warm  springs,  strongly  impregnated  with  sul- 
phur, noticed  by  Vitruvius  (8,  3)  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ardea,  still  exist  under  the  name  of  la  Solforata, 
near  the  Tare  dt  S.  Lorenzo,  in  the  direction  of 
Antium.  (Cramer'*  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  21, 
seqq.) 

Ardrbicca,  I.  a  small  town  of  Assyria,  north  of 
Babylon,  on  the  Euphrates.  Herodotus  informs  us 
(1,  186)  that  Nitocris,  queen  of  Babylon,  in  order  to 
render  her  territories  more  secure  against  the  Modes, 
altered  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  and  made  it  so 
very  winding,  that  it  came,  in  its  course,  three  times 
to  Ardericca.  (Compare  Lurcher,  ad  loe.,  where  a 
diagram  is  given,  explanatory  of  the  course  of  the 
stream.)  Heeren  thinks  that  this  laborious  under- 
taking had  also  another  object  in  view,  to  facilitate, 
namely,  the  navigation  of  the  vessels  in  their  descent 
from  the  higher  countries.  He  considers  it  probable 
that  this  was  effected  by  a  series  of  sluices  and  flood- 
gates, and  that  the  numerous  windings  of  the  canal 
made  it  a  three  days'  voyage  to  pass  the  village  of  Ar- 
dericca, the  canal  being  cut  in  a  zigzag  manner,  to 
diminish  the  fall  occasioned  by  the  steepness  of  the 
land.  The  name  Ardericca  haB  led  to  the  conjecture, 
that  it  is  the  present  Akktrcuf,  above  Bagdad.  Ak- 
keretcf,  however,  lies  on  the  Tigris,  not  the  Euphrates. 
{lice  ren,  Ideen,  vol.  1,  pt.  2,  p.  138,  seqq. — Porter's 
Travels,  vol.  2,  p.  277.) — II.  A  village  in  Cissia, 
about  two  hundred  and  ten  stadia  to  the  northeast  of 
Susa.  (Herodotus,  6,  119. — Compare  Lurcher  and 
linhr,  ad  loe.)  It  was  here  that  the  Eretrian  captives 
were  settled.   (Vid.  Eretria.) 

Ardiscus,  a  river  of  Thrace,  falling  into  the  Hebrus 
at  Adrianopolis.    Now  the  Arda. 

Arduenna,  now  Ardennes,  a  forest  of  Gaul,  the 
longest  in  that  country,  reaching,  according  to  Cesar, 
from  the  Rhenus  and  the  territories  of  the  Treveri  to 
I  those  of  the  Nervii,  upward  of  fifty  miles  in  length. 
Others  make  the  extent  much  larger.  If  it  covered 
the  whole  of  the  intervening  space  between  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Treveri  and  Nervii,  it  would  greatly  exceed 
fifty  miles.  The  original  Gallic  name  would  seem  to 
have  been  Ar-Denn,  l.  e.,  "  the  profound,"  or  "  deep" 
(forest).  At  is  the  article.  Den  in  the  Kimric,  Den  in 
the  Bas-Iircton,  and  Domhainn  in  Gaelic,  drnote  re- 
spectively "  profound,"  "  thick,"  &e.  (Thierry,  Htxt. 
des  Gaulots,  vol.  2,  p.  41,  in  notts.)  The  ground  is 
now  in  many  places  cleared,  and  cities  built  upon  it. 
It  is  divided  into  four  districts.  Its  chief  town  is 
Mezteres.  (Tactt.,  Ann.,  8,  42  —  Cos.,  Bell.  Gaii., 
6,  29.) 

Ardvs,  a  son  of  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  who  reigned 
forty-nine  years,  took  Pricne,  and  mode  war  against 
Miletus.  (Herodot.,\,  16. — Compare  Clinton's  Faustx 
HeUenki,  vol.  2,  p.  296.) 

Arblatdm  (  kpeXurw,  Ptol. :  'Apehirat,  Strata  , 
A  relate,  among  the  Latin  writers;  and  sometimes 
A  re  las  by  the  poets),  a  town  of  the  Salyes  on  the  vmmt 
side  of  the  Rhodanus,  at  the  place  where  it  divides  into 
three  branches,  not  far  from  its  mouth.  Strabo  spea  k  a* 
of  it  as  a 
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Pamponius  Mela,  it  was  one  of  the  richest  cities  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis.  It  was  also  called  Sextanorum 
L'jloma,  from  having  been  colonized  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  sixth  legion,  conducted  thither  by  the  father  of 
Tiberius.  It  is  now  Aries.  During  the  later  periods 
of  the  Roman  empire,  Arelate  was  the  residence  of 
Mae  of  the  emperors ;  and  at  a  subsequent  date,  on 
account  of  the  frequent  inroads  of  the  barbarians,  the 
pre  ton  in  headquarters  were  transferred  from  Treveri 
[Trmi)  to  this  place.  (Cces.,  Bell.  Ctv.,  1,  36.— 
M:U,%1  — Suet.,  Ktf.  Tib.,  A.) 

Aimosica,  or  ArmorIca,  a  Celtic  term,  applied  in 
ttrktnesstoall  parts  of  Gaul  which  lay  along  the  ocean. 
Ai  the  Ramans,  however,  before  Cesar's  time,  knew 
so  other  put  of  the  coast  except  that  between  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  mouth  of  the  Garumna,  the  name 
with  them  became  restricted  to  this  portion  of  the 
tountry.  (MtJtnert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  112.)  The  ap- 
pellation is  derived  from  the  Gaelic  ar,  "  upon,"  and 
moir.  "sea"  (Compare  Thierry,  Hut.  des  Gaulou, 
\oI.  1,  Introi  ,  p.  xxxtx.,  in  not  is.) 

Abzjuccm,  a  fortified  place  on  the  Rhine,  in  the 
territories  of  the  Batavi,  not  far  from  where  the  river 
separates  to  form  the  Vahaiis.  It  is  now,  according 
to  D'Anrille,  Aert  or  Aertk,  but  Manncrt  is  in  favour  of 
Antkitm.  (Taat.,  Hut.,  5,  20.— Compare  Manner t, 
C«*r.,vol.2,p.242.) 

AEEoriorrjs,  the  judges  of  the  Areopagus,  a  seat 
of  justice  on  a  small  eminence  at  Athens.    ( Kid.  Are- 
opagus.)  The  time  in  which  this  celebrated  seat  of 
justice  was  instituted  is  unknown.  Some  suppose  that 
Cerrops,  the  founder  of  Athens,  first  established  it, 
while  other. 1      the  credit  of  it  to  Cranaus,  and  others 
to  Solon.   The  constitution  and  form  uhder  which  it 
appears  in  ruMory,  is  certainly  not  more  ancient  than 
the  time  of  Solon,  though  he  undoubtedly  appears  to 
hare  availed  himself  of  the  sanctity  already  attached 
to  the  name  and  place,  to  ensure  to  it  that  influence 
and  inviolability  which  were  essential  to  the  attain- 
ment of  its  chief  object,  the  maintenance  of  the  laws. 
Its  original  right  of  judging  all  cases  of  homicide  con- 
tinued, though  evidently  the  least  important  part  of  its 
duties,  since,  when  Ephialtes  had  deprived  it  of  all  but 
that,  the  Areopagus  was  thought  to  be  annihilated. 
{fcmsstk  adt.  Aristocr.,  p.  642.  —  Lex.  Rhet.,  ap- 
pended to  Parsons  Phtdius,  p.  685,  ed.  Lips.  —  Her- 
isutn'i  Polu.  AnUq.,  p.  215,  nor.  6.)    It  was  not  re- 
stored to  its  dignity  of  guardian  of  the  laws  till  the 
fcll  of  the  thirty  tyrants.    Its  office  as  such  was,  in 
principle,  directly  opposed  to  an  absolute  democracy, 
and  must  have  appeared  the  more  formidable  to  the 
pirtivm*  of  thai  form,  from  the  indefinite  and  arbitrary 
nature  of  the  merely  moral  power  on  which  its  authority 
«"as  founded,  ana  which  rendered  it  impracticable 
clearly  to  define  the  extent  of  its  influence.    In  later 
times  it  wm  found  particularly  active  as  a  censorship 
of  morals,  and  in  several  respects  may  be  viewed  as  a 
superior  court  of  police,  taking  cognizance  of  luxury 
ud  morals,  the  superintendence  of  public  buildings 
■ad  public  health,  and,  in  particular,  making  it  its  bu- 
siness to  direct  public  attention  to  men  who  might  en- 
danger  the  state,  though  its  own  power  to  inflict  pun- 
ishment in  such  cases  was  very  limited.  (Hermann, 
£  t  )   The  Areopagus,  when  originally  constituted, 
*•»*.  as  has  already  been  remarked,  merely  a  criminal 
tribunal.    Solon,  guided  by  motives  which  cannot  now 
be  easily  explained,  rendered  it  superior  to  the  Ephetas, 
another  court  instituted  by  Draco,  and  greatly  enlarged 
tfjjnrudiction.— The  number  of  judges  composing  this 
august  tribunal  is  not  clearly  ascertained.  It  was  prob- 
acy about  ninety.    ( Tutmann,  Grieeh.  Staatsver/.,  p. 

J  The  court  consisted  entirely  of  cx-archons ;  and 
every  archon,  on  laying  down  his  archonship,  became 
a  member  of  it.  (TiUmann,  /.  e. — Pint.,  Vit.  Sol.,  e. 
19)  It  was  expressly  provided,  however,  that  the 
of  thia  court  should  be  altogether  pure  and 


blameless  in  their  lives,  and  it  was  even  required  that 
their  whole  demeanour  should  be  grave  and  serious 
beyond  what  was  expected  from  other  men.  The 
dignity  of  a  judge  of  the  Areopagus  was  always  for  life, 
unless  he  was  expelled  for  immoral  or  improper  con- 
duct. The  Areopagites  took  cognizance  of  murders, 
impiety,  and  immoral  behaviour,  and  particularly  of 
idleness,  which  they  deemed  the  cause  of  all  vice 
They  watched  over  the  laws,  and  they  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  treasury  ;  they  had  also  the  liberty 
of  rewarding  the  virtuous,  and  inflicting  severe  punish- 
ment upon  such  as  blasphemed  against  the  gods,  or 
slighted  the  celebration  of  the  holy  mysteries.  Hence 
St.  Paul  was  arraigned  before  this  tribunal  as  "  a  setter 
forth  of  strange  gods,"  because  he  preached  to  the 
Athenians  of  Jesus  and  the  resurrection .  They  always 
sat  in  the  open  air ;  because  they  took  cognizance  of 
murder,  and,  by  their  laws,  it  was  not  permitted  for 
the  murderer  and  the  accuser  to  be  both  under  the  same 
roof.  (Kid.  Areopagus)  This  custom  also  might 
originate  from  the  persons  of  the  judges  being  sacred, 
and  their  being  afraid  of  contracting  pollution  by  con- 
versing in  the  same  house  with  men  who  had  been 
guilty  of  shedding  innocent  blood.  They  always  heard 
causes  and  passed  sentence  in  the  night,  that  they 
might  not  be  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  or 
defendant  by  seeing  them.  Whatever  causes  were 
pleaded  before  them  were  to  be  divested  of  all  oratory 
and  fine  speaking,  lest  eloquence  should  charm  their 
ears  and  corrupt  their  judgment.  Hence  arose  the 
most  just  and  most  impartial  decisions ;  and  their  sen- 
tence was  deemed  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  the  plain- 
tiff and  defendant  were  equally  convinced  of  its  justice. 
The  Areopagites  generally  sat  on  the  27th,  28th,  and 
2Uth  day  of  every  month.  But  if  any  business  hap- 
pened which  required  despatch,  they  assembled  in  the 
royal  portico,  Baat?uxj)  Zroti.  This  institution  was 
preserved  entire  until  the  time  of  Pericles,  who,  as  he 
had  never  filled  the  office  of  archon,  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  Areopagus,  and  therefore  em- 
ployed all  his  power  and  influence  in  undermining  an 
authority  which  was  incompatible  with  his  own.  The 
earlier  strictness  too,  as  regarded  the  private  character 
of  the  judges,  began  now  to  be  relaxed,  and  eventually, 
when  the  grandeur  of  Athens  was  on  the  decline,  men 
of  vicious  and  profligate  lives  became  members  of  the 
Areopagus.  —  As  regards  the  form  Areopagita  and 
Ariopagtta,  consult  the  remarks  of  Bergman  (Praf 
ad  Isocr.  Areopag.  init  ). 

Areopaous  (ApetoVayof,  or  'Apetoc  wdyor,  i.  e., 
"  the  hill  of  Mars"),  a  small  eminence  at  Athens,  a 
little  distance  to  the  northwest  of  the  Acropolis.  It 
was  so  called  in  consequence,  as  it  was  said,  of  Mars 
having  been  the  first  person  tried  there,  for  the  murder 
of  Haurrhothius,  son  of  Neptune.  ( Kid.  Areopagita:. ) 
This  celebrated  court  consisted  only  of  an  open  space, 
in  which  was  an  altar  dedicated  to  Minerva  Areia,  and 
two  rude  seats  of  stone  for  the  defendant  and  his  ac- 
cuser. From  Vitruvius  we  learn  (2,  1.  —  Compare 
Poll.,  8,  10),  that  at  a  later  period  this  space  was  en- 
closed, and  roofed  with  tiles.  According  to  Herodotus 
(8,  52),  the  Persians  were  stationed  in  the  Areopagus 
when  they  made  their  attack  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Acropolis.  (Consult,  as  regards  the  form  of  the  name, 
the  remarks  of  Bergman,  Praf.  ad  Isoer.  Areopag 
tnit.) 

Are-storides.  a  patronymic  given  to  the  hundred- 
i  eyed  Argus,  as  son  of  Arestor.  (Ovtd,  Met.,  1, 624  ) 
I  Aret^cus,  a  Greek  physician  of  Cappadocia,  who 
j  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  A.D.  80.  We  have 
1  two  productions  of  his  remaining :  ittpl  hlriuv  *ai 
j  Irjfietuv  6feuv  *V  xpovtuv  iraduv,  "  On  the  causes 
j  and  symptoms  of  acute  and  chronic  maladies  ;"  and. 
irepl  Qepaxeiae  oftuv  Kai  xPovtuv  iroOQv,  "  On  the 
cure  of  acute  and  chronic  maladies."  The  works  of 
!  this  most  elegant  writer,  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
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arc  so  truly  valuable  aa  to  make  us  deplore  the  loss  we 
have  sustained  by  tho  mutilations  they  have  suffered. 
His  language  is  in  the  highest  degree  refined,  and  his 
descriptions  are  uncommonly  graphic  and  accurate 
For  example,  what  picture  could  be  truer  to  life  than 
the  one  which  he  has  drawn  of  a  patient  in  the  hut 
stage  of  consumption !  and  what  description  was  ever 
more  poetically  elegant  than  that  which  he  gives  us  of 
the  symptoms  attending  the  collapse  in  ardent  fever  1 
—  Considering  that  most  probably  he  was  prior  to 
Galen,  the  correctness  of  his  physical  views  cannot  but 
excite  our  admiration.  Thus,  in  his  account  of  Paral- 
ysis, he  alludes  to  the  distinction  between  the  Nerves 
of  Sensation  and  those  of  Muscular  motion,  which 
doctrine  is  treated  of  at  great  length  by  Galen,  in  his 
work  Dc  Usu  Partium  (irepi  Xpe/ac  ruv  h  AvOpuirov 
Bu/ion  ftoptuv).  He  enumerates  indigestion  among 
the  exciting  causes  of  palsy,  which  seems  to  be  an 
anticipation  of  a  late  pretended  discovery,  that  paralysis 
of  the  limbs  is  sometimes  to  be  referred  to  derange- 
ment of  the  stomach  and  bowels. — In  speaking  of  epi- 
lepsy, he  makes  mention  of  the  use  of  copper,  which 
medicine  has  been  tried  of  late  years  in  this  complaint 
with  manifest  advantage. — No  other  ancient  writer 
that  wo  are  acquainted  with  gives  us  so  correct  an  ac- 
count of  ulcers  on  the  throat  and  tonsils.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  phenomena  of  mania  is  very  inter- 
esting, and  contains  the  singular  case  of  a  joiner,  who 
was  in  his  right  senses  while  employed  at  his  profession 
at  work,  but  no  sooner  left  the  scat  of  his  employment 
than  he  became  mad.  He  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  jaundice,  which  he  attributes,  probably  with 
correctness,  to  a  variety  of  causes,  but  more  especially 
to  obstruction  of  the  ducts,  which  convey  the  bile  to 
the  intestinal  canal.  He  makes  no  mention,  indeed, 
of  gall-stones,  nor  are  they  mentioned,  as  we  know,  by 
any  ancient  writer;  onlyNonnius  recommends  Lithon- 
triptics  for  the  cure  of  the  disease,  which  might  seem 
to  imply  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  existence  of 
these  concretions. — Aretsus  was  fond  of  administering 
hellebore,  and  concludes  his  work  with  a  glowing 
eulogy  on  the  properties  of  this  medicine.  The  best 
editions  of  Aretnus  are.  that  of  Wigan,  Oxon.,  1723, 
folio,  and  that  of  Boerhave,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1731,  folio. 
Tlus  latter  one,  in  fact,  is  superior  to  the  former,  since 
it  contains  all  that  is  given  in  Wigan's  edition,  together 
with  tbe  commentary  of  Petit,  and  the  notes  and  em- 
endations of  Triller.  The  edition  of  Arctnus  given 
in  Kuhn's  collection  of  the  Greek  medical  writers,  has 
not  proved  very  satisfactory  in  a  critical  point  of  view. 
{Pierer,  Amud.  Aug.,  p.  1041.— Hermann,  hex.  BM., 
vol.  1.  p.  248.)  * 

Arktk.  a  daughter  of  the  philosopher  Aristippus. 
.'Elian,  however,  contrary  to  the  common  account, 
makes  her  his  sister,  (//mi.  An.,  3, 40.)  Aristippus 
taught  her  the  doctrines  of  his  school,  and  she  in  her 
turn  became  the  instructress  of  her  own  son,  the 
younger  Aristippus,  who,  on  this  account,  received  the 
surname  of  Metrodidaehu  (MtfTpodfdaitrof).  Her  at- 
tainments in  philosophy  were  highly  celebrated.  (An$~ 
tocles,  ap.  Etueb.,  Prap.  Ev.,  14,  \8.—Diog.  Laert.,%, 
86. — Casaub.,  ad  Diog.,  I.  c.) 

Arkthvba,  I.  a  nymph  of  Elis,  daughter  of  Ocean- 
us,  and  one  of  Diana's  attendants.  As  she  returned 
one  day  from  hunting,  she  came  to  the  clear  stream  of 
the  Alpheus,  and,  enticed  by  its  beauty,  entered  into 
its  waters  to  drive  away  the  heat  and  fatigue.  She 
heard  a  murmur  in  the  stream,  and,  terrified,  sprang 
to  land.  The  river-god  rose  and  pursued  her.  The 
nymph  sped  all  through  Arcadia,  till  with  the  approach 
of  evening  she  felt  her  strength  failing,  and  saw  that 
her  pursuer  was  close  upon  her.  She  then  prayed  to 
Diana  for  relief,  and  was  immediately  dissolved  into  a 
fountain.  Alpheus  resumed  his  aqueous  form,  and 
sought  to  mingle  his  waters  with  hers.  She  fled  on 
under  the  earth,  however,  and  through  the  sea,  till  she 


rose  in  the  island  of  Ortygia  at  Syracuse,  still  followed 
by  the  stream  of  the  Alpheus.  In  proof  of  the  truth 
of  this  fable,  it  was  asserted  that  a  cup  (fidlj))  which 
fell  into  the  Alpheus  rose  in  the  fountain  of  Arethusa, 
whose  pellucid  waters  also  became  turbid  with  the 
blood  of  the  victims  slain  at  the  Olympic  games. 
( Ovid,  Met.,  6, 672,  seoq . — Motcktu,  Idyll.,  7. — Ketght- 
ley'a  Mythology,  2d  ed.,  p.  132.)  An  explanation  of 
the  legend  will  be  found  under  the  article  Alpheus. — 
II.  A  lake  in  Armenia  Major,  through  which  the  Ti- 
gris ran.  It  was  near  the  sources  of  that  river,  and 
exhaled,  according  to  Pliny,  nitrous  vapours.  (Plin., 
6,  27.) — III.  A  city  in  the  Macedonian  district  of  Am- 
phaxitis.  (P/m.,  4,  10.)—  IV.  A  city  of  Syria,  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Orontes.  It  was  either  built  or 
restored  by  Selcucus  Nicator,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  Arabians.  (Strab.,  b\%.-^Zo- 
aim.,  1,  62.— TW.,  Hut.  Eccles.,  3,  7.)— V.  A  foun- 
tain in  Eubcea,  near  Chalcis.  (Plin.,  4,  12.)— VI.  A 
fountain  in  Beeotia,  near  Thebes.    (Phn.,  4,  7.) 

Arel-s,  I.  (two  syllables)  a  king  of  Sparta,  preferred 
in  the  succession  to  Cleonymus,  eon  of  Cleomenes, 
who,  on  being  defeated  in  his  claim  upon  the  throne, 
called  in  the  aid  of  Pyrrhus.  Areus  was  in  Crete 
when  the  king  of  EpiniB  marched  against  Sparta ;  and 
instantly  leaving  that  island,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
aid  the  Gortynians,  he  returned  home  and  repulsed 
Pyrrhus.  He  afterward  went  to  the  aid  of  Athens, 
when  attacked  by  Antigonus  Gonatas,  and  lost  his  life 
in  a  battle  with  this  prince  in  the  environs  of  Corinth, 
B.C.  268.  (Pausan.,  3,  6.)  —  II.  (Areus,  'Apetof)  a 
native  of  Alexandres,  and  member  of  the  Pythagorean 
sect.  According  to  the  common  account,  he  was  one 
of  the  masters  of  Augustus,  and  enjoyed  so  high  a  de- 
gree of  favour  with  this  prince,  that  when,  alter  the 
defeat  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Augustus  appeared 
in  the  theatre  of  Alexandres,  he  had  his  old  instructor 
on  his  right  hand,  and  conversed  familiarly  with  him, 
declaring  that  one  of  the  causes  of  his  sparing  the  in- 
habitants was  his  friendship  for  A  reus.  ( Dto  Cassitu, 
61, 16.— Fabric,  ad  Dtm.,  I.  c.—Plut.,  Vit.  Anton.,60.) 
The  eloquence  and  philosophy  of  Areus  were  so  per- 
suasive, that,  according  to  Seneca,  be  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  console  Livia  for  the  loss  of  Augustus  ? 
(Senec,  Consoi.  ad  Mar.,  4,  2.)  It  is  thought  by  some 
that  Dioscorides  dedicated  to  him  his  work  on  the  Ma- 
teria Medica,  but  the  point  is  not  clearly  ascertained. 
{Btogr.  l/me.,  vol.  2,  p.  407.) 

Arbva,  a  river  of  nispania  Tarraconensis,  in  Use 
territory  of  the  Arcvaci.  It  rose  southeast  of  Sala- 
mantica,  and  flowed  into  the  Durius.  The  modern 
name  is.  according  to  Harduin,  the  ArUmzo  (ad  Pint., 
3.  4),  but  according  to  Florez,  more  correctly,  the 
Ucero.    (£*p.  Sagr.,  6,  16,  39.) 

Arbvaci,  a  people  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  deri- 
ving their  name,  according  to  Pliny  (3,  3),  from  the 
river  Areva.  They  lay  between  the  Vaccasi  to  the 
north  and  the  Carpetani  to  the  south,  and  formed  one 
of  the  most  powerful  branches  of  the  Cehiberi.  Ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  their  chief  city  was  Nu- 
mantia.  (Siraho,  162.  —  Mela,  2,  6.  —  Appian,  B. 
Hup.,  c.  91.)  Pliny,  however,  assigns  this  place  to 
the  Pelendones  (3,  4).  Their  later  capital  was  Sego- 
bia  or  Segubia,  now  Stgmia.  (llin.  Ant.,  p.  435. — 
Ptoi.,  2,  6.) 

A  Routes,  a  mountain  of  Cnppadoeia,  covcTed  with 
perpetual  snows,  and  so  lofty  that  from  its  summit, 
according  to  the  ancient  writers,  both  tbe  Euxine  and 
the  Mediterranean  Seas  might  be  seen,  although,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (638),  there  were  very  few  who 
could  boast  of  such  a  feat.  It  is  now  called  Argeh- 
dag,  and  at  its  foot  stood  Mazaca,  the  capital  of  Cap- 
pad  ocia.  called,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  Cesarea  ad 
Argeuro,  and  now  Kauarieh.  Mr.  Kinneir  observe*, 
that  Mount  Argeus  is  unquestionably  one  of  prodi- 
gious elevation ;  but  he  much  questions  whether  any 
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human  Wing  rrer  reached  its  summit ;  and,  indeed, 
be  was  positively  informed  that  this  was  qnite  impos- 
sible. It  was  covered  for  come  miles  below  tbe  peak 
with  snow,  which  was  said  to  be  eight  or  ten  feet  in 
depth  in  the  month  of  October,  when  be  was  at  Ces- 
area.    (Journey  through  Asia  Mtnor,  dec.,  p.  94,  note.) 

Aaovniojnus,  or  Arganthonius,  a  king  of  Gaden, 
who,  according  to  one  account  (Herod.,  1,  163. — Cic.t 
de  Seueet,  19),  lived  180  years,  and  reigned  80  years 
of  this  number.  Pliny  (7, 48)  gives  160  years  as  the 
period  of  his  existence  ;  and  SUius  Italicus  (3,  398), 
by  poetic  license,  300  years. 

Argzs,  a  son  of  Cmlus  and  Terra,  who  had  only 
one  eye  in  hie  forehead.    ( Vtd.  Cyclopes.) 

AsoKoa,  a  son  of  PCnliccas,  king  of  Macedonia, 
who  ©l>Luned  the  kingdom  when  Amvntas,  father  of 
Philip,  wa*  dnven  out  for  a  season  by  the  Illvrians 
(from  393  D  C  to  390)  On  the  death  of  Perdiccas, 
B  C  360.  he  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  remount  the 
throne,  (/ash*,  7,  1.) 
Ascl  (p'ur  misc.).  Vtd.  Argos. 
Aral  a,  I.  daughter  of  Adrastus,  married  Polynices, 
whi>:ii  loved  with  uncommon  tenderness.  When 
he  was  killed  in  the  Theban  war,  and  Creon  had  for» 
bi  idea  any  one  to  perform  his  funeral  obsequies,  Ar- 
gia,  in  conjunction  with  Antigone,  disobeyed  the  man- 
date, and  placed  the  corpse  of  Polynices  on  the  fune- 
ral pile.  Antigone  was  seized  by  the  guards  who  had 
been  stationed  near  the  dead  body,  but  Argia  escaped. 
Vtd.  Antigone,  (Hygin.,  Fob.,  69  and  72.)  —  II.  A 
country  of  Peloponnesus,  called  also  Argolis,  of  which 
Argos  was  the  capital. — UI.  Thewrife  of  Inachus,  and 
mother  of  lo.    (Hyftn.,  Fab.,  145.) 

Akqilctux,  a  street  at  Rome,  which  led  from  the 
Vieua  Tuscus  to  the  Forum  Olitorium  and  Tiber. 
Tne  origin  <>f  the  name  is  uncertain.  Some  account* 
derived  it  from  Argus,  a  guest  of  Evander's  (rid.  Ar- 
gui  V  ).  who  was  said  to  have  been  interred  there ; 
others  from  the  abundance  of  argilla,  or  clay,  found  in 
the  vicinity.  ( Varro,  L.  L.,  4,  32.)  This  street  ap- 
pf  irs  to  have  been  chiefly  tenanted  by  booksellers 
(  Vtrtud,  En.,  1,  4. — Id.,  1,  1 18),  and  also  by  tailors. 
(Martial,  Ep.,  2,  17.)  Cicero  informs  us  (Ep.  ad 
Alt.,  1,14),  that  his  brother  Quintus  had  a  house  in  the 
Argiletam.    'Cramer's  Anetcnt  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  546.) 

Aaeii.es,  the  first  town  on  the  coast  of  Bisaltia  in 
Threce,  b*yond  BromUcua  and  the  outlet  of  the  Lake 
Bo'ie.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Andros,  ac- 
cording v>  Thucvdides  (4,  102).  Herodotus  (7,  115) 
eays  it  wax  the  first  town  which  Xerxes  entered  after 
cro**«ng  the  Strymon.  The  Argilian*  espoused  the 
cause  of  Brasilia*  on  his  arrival  in  Thrace,  and  were 
very  instrumental  in  securing  his  conquest  of  Am- 
pfupolis.    (Thucyd.,  4,  103.) 

AeoiwvsA,  small  islands  below  Le*bos,  and  tying 
off  the  promontory  of  Cana  or  Colons  in  iEolis.  They 
were  reoJrred  famous  for  the  victory  gained  near  them 
by  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Conoh,  over  that  of  the 
Lacedaemonian*,  in  the  26th  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  B.C.  408.  Of  these  three  islands,  the  largest 
had  a  town  called  Arginusa.  They  are  formed  of  a 
whiif.  aryillaceous  soil,  and  from  that  circumstance 
took  their  names  (upytvoeir,  shining  while,  feminine 
iprytpoeyrra.  contracted  upytvowra. — -Compare  tho  re- 
marks of  Heustnger,  ad  de.,  de  Off.,  1,  24,  9). 

AeaTpnoKTaa,  a  surname  given  to  Mercury,  be- 
cause he  killed  the  hundred-eyed  Argus,  by  order  of 
Jupiter.  Cowper,  in  his  version  of  Homer,  renders 
the  term  in  question  by  "Argicide."  (Consult  re- 
rks  under  the  article  lo.) 

Aaoirr*i,  a  nation  among  the  Sauromatw,  born 
th  flat  noses  and  long  chins.  They  lived  upon 
the  fruit  of  a  tree  called  Pontkns.  from  which,  when 
ripe,  they  made  a  thick  black  liquor  called  Asehy, 
which  they  drank  clear,  or  mixed  with  milk.  Of  the 
they  prepared  a  kind  of  cake.  No 
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violence  to  this  people,  for  they  were  accounted  w- 
crcd,  and  had  no  warlike  weapon  among  them.  They 
determined  the  differences  between  their  neighbours, 
and  whoever  fled  to  them  for  refuge  was  permitted  to 
live  unmolested.  (Herodot.,  4,  23.)  Rittcr  thinks 
that  these  Argippsi  were  one  of  the  early  sacerdotal 
colonies  from  India,  which  had  settled  in  the  wilds  of 
Scythia,  and  whose  peaceful  and  sacred  character  had 
secured  the  regard  of  the  neighbouring  barbarians. 
Their  bald  heads  he  accounts  for  by  the  circumstance 
of  the  priests  of  Buddha  being  accustomed  to  shavo 
the  head.  (Vorhalle,  p.  286.)  De  Guignes,  on  the 
other  band,  refers  the  description  of  Herodotus  to  the 
Sins.  (Mem.  de  I' Acad  de*  Inscr.,  vol.  35,  p.  551.) 
The  best  opinion,  however,  is  in  favour  of  the  Cal- 
mucs,  whone  peculiar  physiognomy  coincides  with 
that  ascribed  to  the  ancient  Argippan.  (Malte-Brun, 
Annal.  dee  Voyag.,  vol.  1,  p.  372.)  The  Calmuc 
priests,  moreover,  called  Ghelongs,  are  said  to  shave 
the  entire  head,  and  to  do  this  also  in  tho  ease  of  in- 
fants that  are  destined  for  the  priesthood.  (Compare 
BaAr,  ad  Herod.,  1.  c.—Rcnnell,  Gtogr.  of  Herodotus, 
vol.  1,  p.  172,  seqq.) 

AsoTva,  a  surname  of  Juno,  as  worshipped  at  Ar- 
gos.   (Kirg.,  AZn.,  3,  547.) 

AroTvi,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Argos  and  the 
neighbouring  country.  The  word  is  also  applied  by 
Homer,  and,  in  imitation  of  him,  by  the  later  poets,  to 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Greece. 

Aroo,  the  name  of  the  famous  ship  which  carried 
Jason  and  his  fifty  companions  to  Colchis,  when  they 
resolved  to  recover  the  golden  fleece.  Jason  having 
applied  to  Argus  (vid.  Argus  III.)  to  construct  a  ves- 
sel for  the  expedition,  Argus  built  for  him  a  fifty -oared 
galley,  called  from  himself  the  Argo.  Minerva  aided 
the  architect  in  its  construction,  and  set  in  the  prow 
a  piece  of  timber  cut  from  the  speaking  oak  of  Dodo- 
na,  and  which  had  the'power  of  giving  oracles.  On 
the  termination  of  the  voyage,  Jason  consecrated  the 
vessel  to  N  eptune  at  tho  Isthmus  of  Corinth  A  word- 
ing to  the  more  popular  account,  however,  Minerva 
translated  the  Argo  to  the  skies,  and  made  it  a  con- 
stellation. (Apolfod.,  1.  9,  16  —  Id.,  1,  9.  24  —  Id.,  1, 
9,  27  —  Dtod  Sic.,  4,  53  —  Eratosth.,  35.—/%™., 
Fab.,  24,  Ac) 

AroolTcus  siwcs,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Argolis, 
between  this  country  and  Laconia.  It  is  now  the 
Gulf  of  Napoli. 

Aroolis,  a  country  of  Peloponnesus,  to  the  east  of 
Arcadia.  It  is  properly  a  neck  of  land,  deriving  its 
name  from  its  capital  city  Argos,  and  extending  in  a 
southeasterly  direction  from  Arcadia,  fifty-four  miles 
into  the  sea,  where  it  terminates  in  the  promontory  of 
Scilleum.  Many  and  important  associations  of  the 
heroic  age  are  connected  with  this  country.  Here 
was  Tynns,  from  Which  Hercules  departed  at  the 
commencement  of  his  labours  ;  here  was  Myccnsj,  the 
royal  city  of  Agamemnon,  the  most  powerful  and  the 
most  unhappy  of  kings  ;  here  was  Nemea,  celebrated 
for  its  games  instituted  in  honour  of  Neptune.  But 
the  glory  of  its  early  history  does  not  seem  to  have 
animated  Argos.  No  Themistoclcs,  no  Agcsilaii* 
was  ever  counted  among  its  citizens ;  and  though  it 
posHefwed  a  territory  of  no  inconsiderable  extent,  it 
never  assumed  a  rank  among  the  first  of  the  Grecian 
states,  but  was  rather  the  passive  object  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. (Heeren's  Politics  of  Greece,  p.  19.  Bancroft's 
transi  y- For  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Argolis,  vid. 
Argos. 

Aboohautw*,  a  name  given  to  those  ancient  heroes 
who  went  with  Jason  on  board  the  ship  Argo  to  Col- 
chis. The  expedition  arose  from  the  following  cir- 
cumstance. Athamas,  king  of  Orehomenus  in  Bcrotia, 
married  Nephele,  by  whom  he  had  two  children,  a  son 
and  a  daughter,  named  Phrixus  and  Helle.  Having 
subsequently  divorced  Nephele,  he  married  Ino,  daugh- 
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ter  of  Cadmus,  who  bore  him  two  sons,  Learchua  and 
Mclicerta.  Ino,  feeling  the  usual  jealousy  of  a  step- 
mother, resolved  to  destroy  the  children  of  Nephele. 
For  this  purpose  she  persuaded  the  women  to  parch 
the  seed-corn  unknown  to  their  husbands.  They  did 
as  she  desired,  and  the  lands  consequently  yielded  no 
crop.  Athamas  sent  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle, 
in  what  way  tho  threatening  famine  might  be  averted. 
Ino  persuaded  the  messenger  to  say  that  Apollo  di- 
rected Phrixus  to  be  sacrificed  to  Jupiter.  Com- 
pelled by  his  people,  Alhamas  reluctantly  placed  his 
son  before  the  altar ;  but  Nephele  snatched  away  both 
her  son  and  her  daughter,  and  gave*them  a  gold-fleeced 
ram  she  had  obtained  from  Mercury,  which  carried 
them  through  the  air  over  sea  and  land.  They  pro- 
ceeded safely  till  they  came  to  the  sea  between  Sigss- 
um  and  the  Chersonese,  into  which  Helle  fell,  and  it 
was  named  from  her  Heltespontus  (Helle't  Sea). 
Phrixus  went  on  to  Colchis  to  iEetes,  the  son  of  He- 
lios, who  received  him  kindly,  and  gave  him  in  mar- 
riage his  daughter  Cbalciope.  He  there  sacrificed  his 
ram  to  Jupiter  Phyxius,  and  gave  the  golden  fleece 
to  -Ectes,  who  nailed  it  to  an  oak  in  the  grove  of  Mars. 
It  is  thus  that  we  find  this  legend  related  by  Apollodo- 
rus  (1,  9,  1).  There  are,  however,  many  variations  in 
the  tale.  Thus  it  is  said  that  Ino  was  Atbamas's  first 
wife,  and  that  he  put  ber  away  by  the  direction  of 
Juno,  and  married  Nephele,  who  left  him  after  she 
had  borne  two  children,  on  finding  that  he  still  retained 
an  attachment  for  Ino.  When  the  response  of  the 
oracle  came  to  Alhamas,  he  sent  for  Phrixus  out  of 
the  country,  desiring  him  to  come,  and  to  bring  the 
finest  sheep  in  the  flock  for  a  sacrifice.  The  ram  then 
spoke  with  a  human  voice  to  Phrixus,  warning  him 
of  his  danger,  and* offering  to  carry  him  and  his  sinter 
to  a  place  of  safety.  The  ram,  it  was  added,  died  at 
Colchis.  (PhilotUphantu,  ap.  Schol.  ad  II.,  7,  86. — 
Compare,  for  another  account,'  Hygin.,  Poet.  Aalron., 
2, 20.)  Other  statements  again  are  given  by  the  tragic 
poets,  it  being  well  known  that  they  allowed  them- 
selves great  liberties  in  the  treatment  of  the  ancient 
myths.  (Compare  Hygin.,  Fab.,  4. — Nonnut,  9,  247, 
$cqq.)  Some  time  after  this  event,  when  Jason,  the  son 
of /Kaon,  demanded  of  his  uncle  Pclias  the  crown  which 
he  usurped  (rid.  Pelias,  Jason,  jEson),  Pelias  said  that 
he  would  restore  it  to  him,  provided  he  brought  him 
the  golden  fleece  from  Colchis.  Jason  undertook  the 
expedition,  and  when  the  Argo  was  ready  (vid.  Argo), 
consulted  the  oracle,  which  directed  him  to  invite  the 
greatest  heroes  of  the  day  to  share  in  the  dangers  and 
glories  of  the  voyage.  The  call  was  immediately  re- 
sponded to,  and  numerous  sons  of  gods  hastened  to 
embark  with  him.  From  the  Peloponnesus  came  Her- 
cules, Castor  and  Pollux,  sons  of  Jupiter;  Peleua  and 
Tclamon,  grandsons  of  that  god,  also  came  with  The- 
; ;  Krginos  and  Anccus,  sons  of  Neptune,  Augcas, 
i  of  Helius,  Zetes  and  Calais,  sons  of  Boreas.  There 
were  likewise  Lynceus,  and  Idas,  and  Meleagrus,  La- 
ertes, Pericly menus,  Nauplius,  Iphiclus,  Iphitus,  Ad- 
metus,  Acastus,  Butes,  Polyphemus,  Atalanta,  and 
many  others.  Idmoo,  the  seer,  the  son  of  Apollo, 
came  from  Argos  ;  Mopsus,  also  a  prophet  from  Thcs- 
saly,  and  Orpheus,  the  son  of  the  muse  Calliope.  The 
steersman  was  Tiphys,  son  of  Agnius,  from  Siphs  in 
Bacotia.  The  entire  number  was  fifty.  (Apollod.,  1, 
9,  16.  —  Heyne,  ad  loc.  —  Burmann,  Praf.  ad  Vat. 
Flacc.,  It.  vol.  1,  p.  clxxiii.)  When  the  heroes  were 
all  assembled,  Mopsus  took  auguries,  and  the  omens 
being  favourable,  they  embarked.  The  joyful  heroes 
grasped  each  his  oar  at  the  word  of  the  soothsayer ; 
and,  while  Orpheus  struck  his  lyre  in  concert  with  his 
voice,  their  oars  kept  time  to  the  harmony.  At  the 
close  of  the  day  they  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the  bay 
of  Pagasc  Here  they  remained  for  two  days,  and 
then  rowed  along  the  coast  of  Magnesia  ;  and,  passing 
the  peninsula  of  Pallene,  at  length  reached  the  Isle  of 
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Lemnos,  in  which  there  were  at  that  time  no  men, 
Hyusipylethe  daughter  of  Thoas  governing  it  as  queen. 
For  the  Lemnian  women  had  murdered  their  husbands, 
being  incensed  at  their  neglect.    ( Vid.  Hypsipyle.) 
The  Argonauts,  being  invited  to  land,  all  disembarked 
with  the  exception  of  Hercules,  and  gave  themselves 
up  to  joy  and  festivity,  until,  on  the  remonstrances  of 
the  son  of  Alcmena,  they  tore  themselves  away  from 
the  Lemnian  fair  ones,  and  once  more  handled  their 
oars.  The  offspring  of  this  temporary  union  repeoplcd, 
say  the  poets,  the  Island  of  Lemnos.    After  leaving 
Lemnos  they  came  to  Saroothrace,  and  thence  pur- 
sued their  voyage  through  the  Hellespont  into  the  Pro- 
pontis,  where  they  came  to  an  island  with  a  lofty  kill 
in  it  named  the  Bears'  Hill,  inhabited  by  giants  with 
six  arms.  The  adjacent  country  was  possessed  by  the 
Delionians,  whose  king  was  named  Cyzicus.  Having 
been  hospitably  entertained  by  this  prince,  and  having 
slain  the  giants  who  opposed  their  departure,  they  set 
sail,  but  were  driven  back  by  adverse  winds.    It  wis 
in  the  night  that  they  returned,  and  the  Dolionians,  ta- 
king them  to  be  their  enemies  the  Pclasgians,  attack- 
ed them ;  and  several  of  the  Dolionians,  and  among 
them  Cyzicus,  lost  their  lives.   With  daylight  discern- 
ing their  error,  the  Argonauts  shore  their  hair,  and, 
shedding  many  tears,  bused  Cyzicus  with  solemn  mag- 
nificence.   They  then  sailed  to  Mysia,  where  they  left 
behind  them  Hercules  and  Polyphemus;  for  Hylas, 
a  youth  beloved  by  the  former,  having  gone  for  water, 
was  seized  and  kept  by  tho  nymphs  of  the  spring 
into  which  he  dipped  his  urn.    Polyphemus,  hearing 
him  call,  went  with  his  drawn  sword  to  aid  him,  sup- 
posing him  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  robbers. 
Meeting  Hercules,  he  told  him  what  had  happened, 
and  both  proceeded  in  quest  of  the  youth.  Meantime 
the  Argo  put  to  sea,  and  left  them  behind.  Polyphe- 
mus settled  in  Mysia,  and  built  the  city  of  Kios :  Her- 
cules returned  to  Argos.    ( Vid.  remarks  under  the  ar- 
ticle Hylas.)   The  Argo  next  touched  on  the  coast  of 
Bebrycia,  otherwise  called  Bithynia,  where  Pollux  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  of  Amycus,  king  of  the  country, 
in  the  combat  of  the  ceslus,  and  slew  him.   They  were 
driven  from  Bebrycia,  by  a  storm,  to  Salmydessa,  on 
the  coast  of  Thrace,  where  they  delivered  Phineus, 
king  of  the  place,  from  the  persecution  of  the  harpies. 
Phineus  directed  them  how  to  pursue  their  course 
through  the  Cyanean  rocks,  or  the  Sytnplegades  (rid. 
Cyanee).  and  they  safely  entered  the"  Euxine  Sea. 
They  visited  the  country  of  the  Mariandynians,  where 
Lycus  reigned.    Here  died  Idmon,  the  seer,  wounded 
by  the  tusks  of  a  wild  boar.    Tiphya  also  dying  here, 
Anceus  undertook  the  steerage  of  the  vessel.  They 
now  kept  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  Euxine  till 
they  came  to  the  Island  of  Aretias,  which  was  haunt- 
ed by  birdB  that  shot  feathers  sharp  as  arrows  fjvm 
their  wings.    These  they  drove  oft  by  clattering  on 
their  shields.    While  they  remained  in  this  isle,  the 
sons  of  Phrixus,  who  were  on  their  way  to  Greece, 
having  been  sent  by  yEetes  to  claim  their  lather's  king- 
dom, were  cast  on  the  shores  of  Aretias  by  a  storm. 
These  became  the  guides  of  the  Argonauts  to  Colchis, 
and  conducted  them  to  -Ea  the  capital.    Jason  explain- 
ed the  causes  of  his  voyage  to  iEetes  ;  but  the  condi- 
tions on  which  he  was  to  recover  the  golden  fleece 
were  so  hard,  that  the  Argonauts  must  have  perished 
in  the  attempt  had  not  Medea,  the  king's  daughter, 
fallen  in  love  with  their  leader.    She  had  a  conference 
with  Jason,  and,  after  mutual  oaths  of  fidelity.  Medra 
pledged  herself  to  deliver  the  Argonauts  from  her  fa- 
ther's hard  conditions,  if  Jason  married  her,  and  car- 
ried her  with  him  to  Greece.    He  was  to  tame  two 
bulls,  the  gifts  of  Vulcan  to  <Eetes,  which  had  brazen 
feet,  and  breathed  flame  from  their  throats.  When 
he  had  yoked  these,  he  was  to  plough  with  them  a  piece 
of  ground,  and  sow  the  serpent's  teeth  which  jEctcs 
possessed ;  for  Minerva  bad  given  him  one  half  of  those 
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which  CadmuB  sowed  at  Thebes.    All  this  was  to  be 
performed  in  one  day.    Medea,  who  was  an  enchant- 
rest,  gave  him  a  salve  to  rub  his  body,  shield,  and 
•pear.   The  virtue  of  this  salve  would  last  an  entire 
day.  and  protect  alike  against  fire  and  steel.    She  far- 
ther told  him  that,  when  he  had  sown  the  teeth,  a  crop 
of  armed  men  would  spring  up,  and  prepare  to  attack 
htm    Among  these  she  desired  him  to  fling  stones, 
and,  while  they  were  fighting  with  one  another  about 
them,  each  imagining  that  the  other  had  thrown  these, 
to  fall  on  and  slay  them.    The  hero  followed  the  ad- 
vice of  the  princess  :  he  entered  the  sacred  grove  of 
Mars,  yoked  the  bulls,  ploughed  the  land,  and  slaugh- 
tered the  armed  crop  which  it  produced.    But  A'etes 
refused  to  give  the  fleece,  and  meditated  burning  the 
Argo  and  slaying  her  crew.   Medea,  anticipating  him, 
led  Jason  by  night  to  the  golden  fleece :  with  her  drugs 
she  cast  to  sleep  the  serpent  which  guarded  it ;  and 
then,  taking  her  little  brother  Absyrtus  out  of  his  bed, 
the  cmtarked  with  him  in  the  Argo,  and  the  vessel  set 
■ail  while  it  was  vet  night.    (Pherecydet,  ap.  Schol. 
U  Avoll.  Rh,,  4,  423. — Another  account  is  given  un- 
der the  article  Absyrtus.)   vEotes,  on  discovering  the 
treachery  and  flight  of  bis  daughter,  got  on  shipboard 
and  pursued  the  fugitives.    Medea,  seeing  him  gain 
en  them,  cut  her  brother  to  pieces,  and  scattered  rut 
limbs  on  the  stream ;  an  event  that  was  afterward  trans- 
ferred to  the  north  side  of  the  Euiine,  where  the  town 
oi  Tumi  (Tofjoi,  cutttngt)  was  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  it    {Apollod.,  1,  9,  24.— Chid,  Trut.,  3, 
9 )  While  ^Eetes  was  engaged  in  collecting  the  limbs 
ef  his  son,  the  Argo  escaped.    He  then  despatched  a 
number  of  his  subjects  in  pursuit  of  the  Argo,  threat- 
ening, if  they  did  not  bring  back  his  daughter,  to  inflict 
on  them  the  punishment  designed  for  her.   At  length 
the  Argo  entered  the  western  sea,  and  carue  to  the 
I»tofid  of  Cisse    The  belief  for  a  long  time  prevailed, 
that  then?  was  a  communication  between  the  Palus 
M matis  and  the  Oceanus  or  earth-encompassing  stream. 
This  communication  the  old  poets  made  to  be  a  narrow 
pasiig*  or  strait,  but  later  writers  the  river  Tanais. 
The  writer  of  the  Orphic  Argonautics  makes  the  Ar- 
£"cuut«  pass  up  the  Phasis  into  the  Pal  us  MsxOis, 
thence  into  the  main  Oceanus,  and  thence  directing 
their  course  to  the  west,  to  come  to  the  British  Isles 
and  the  Atlantic,  and  to  reach  at  last  the  Columns  of 
Hercules.    Circe  performed  the  usual  rites  of  purifi- 
cation to  remove  the  blood-guilt  of  the  death  of  Ab- 
syrtus, and  the  heroes  then  departed.    Ere  long  they 
came  to  the  Isle  of  the  Sirens,  charmed  by  whose  en- 
chanting strains  they  were  about  to  land  on  that  fatal 
■bore,  when  Orpheus  struck  his  lyre,  and  with  its  tones 
overpowered  their  voices.    Wind  and  wave  urged  on 
the  Argo.  and  all  escaped  but  Butes,  who  flung  him- 
•elf  into  the  sea  to  swim  to  the  Flowery  Isle.  Venus, 
t/>  save  him,  took  him  and  set  him  to  dwell  at  Lilybav 
um.   The  Argonauts  now  passed  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
**,  and  also  the  Wandering  Rocks ;  over  these  they 
t*held  flame  and  smoke  ascending,  but  Thetis  and  her 
fister  Nereids  guided  them  through  by  the  command 
of  Juno    Pasting  Thrinakia,  the  Isle  of  the  Sun,  they 
cuat  to  the  island  of  the  Pheacians.    Some  of  the 
Ookhiana  who  were  in  pursuit  ef  the  Argonauts,  ar- 
nring  here,  found  the  Argo,  and  requested  Akinous 
to  pre  Medea  up  to  them.    He  assented,  provided  she 
-ad  not  been  actually  married  to  Jason.    His  wife 
Arete,  hearing  this,  lost  no  time  in  joining  the  lovers 
m  wedlock  ;  and  the  Colehiana,  then  fearing  to  return, 
fettled  m  the  island.    Sailing  thence,  the  Argo  was 
a*»Jrd  try  a  tremendous  storm,  which  drove  it  to  the 
Syrtes,  on  the  coast  of  Libya.    After  being  detained 
there  for  some  time,  they  proceeded  on  their  home- 
ward  voyage,  and  came  to  Crete,  where  the  brazen 
mm,  Tartu,  prohibited  their  landing ;  but  Medea,  by 
W  art.  deprive*!  him  of  life.    On  leaving  Crete,  the 
night  came  on  so  black  and  dark  that  they  knew  nut 


where  they  were ;  but  Apollo,  taking  his  stand  on  the 
rocks  called  the  Molantian  Rocks,  shot  an  arrow  into 
the  sea :  the  arrow  flashed  a  vivid  light,  and  they  be- 
held an  island,  on  which  they  landed.  As  this  isle  had 
appeared  (uve^trvaro)  so  unexpectedly,  they  named  it 
Anaphe.  Here  they  erected  an  altar  to  Apollo  iEglC- 
tes  (the  tightener),  and  offered  sacrifices.  They  thence 
proceeded  to  i£gina,  where  they  watered ;  and  they 
finally  arrived  at  lolcos  after  an  absence  of  four  months. 
— This  celebrated  voyage  formed  a  theme  for  several 
ancient  poets,  and  is  noticed  more  or  less  by  many 
other  writers.  Jason  and  the  Argo  are  mentioned  by 
Homer  (JZ.,  7,  469  —  lb.,  21,  40  —  Od.,  12,  69).  He- 
siod  briefly  narrates  the  principal  events  (Theog.,  992, 
srqq  ) ;  it  is  the  subject  of  one  of  Pindar's  finest  odes 
(Pyth.,  4),  and  of  the  epic  poem  of  Apollonius,  named 
from  it.  It  is  narrate^  in  detail  by  Apollodorus  and 
Diodorus  Siculus.  Ovid  also  relates  a  large  part  of  it, 
and  there  is  an  unfinished  poem  on  the  subject  by  rho 
Latin  poet  Valerius  Flaccus,  which  displays  genius 
and  originality.  We  have  also  the  Argonautics  of  the 
pseudo-Orpheus,  a  poem  to  which  the  ablest  critics 
assign  a  date  posterior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era.  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  detached 
notices  in  other  writers  and  in  the  various  scholia. 
Of  the  dramas  composed  on  this  subject,  not  a  single 
one  has  been  preserved,  except  the  Medea  of  Euripides. 
(Keightley'a  Mythology,  2d  ed.,  p.  468,  tcqq.)— The 
Argonautic  expedition,  observes  Thirl  wall,  when  view- 
ed m  the  light  in  which  it  has  usually  been  considered, 
is  an  event  which  a  critical  historian,  if  he  feels  him- 
self compelled  to  believe  it,  may  think  it  his  duty  to 
notice,  but  which  he  is  glad  to  pass  rapidly  over,  as  a 
perplexing  and  unprofitable  riddle.  For  even  when  the 
ancient  legend  has  been  pared  down  into  an  historical 
form,  and  its  marvellous  and  poetical  features  have  been 
all  effaced,  so  that  nothing  is  left  but  what  may  appear 
to  belong  to  its  pith  and  substance,  it  becomes,  indeed, 
dry  and  meager  enough,  but  not  much  more  intelligible 
than  before.  It  still  relates  an  adventure,  incompre- 
hensible in  its  design,  astonishing  in  its  execution,  con- 
nected with  no  conceivable  cause,  and  with  no  sensi- 
ble effect.  Though  the  account  which  we  have  given 
is  evidently  an  artificial  statement,  framed  to  reconcile 
the  main  incidents  of  a  wonderful  story  with  nature 
and  probability,  it  still  contains  many  points  which 
can  scarcely  be  explained  or  believed.  It  carries  us 
back  to  a  period  when  navigation  was  in  its  infancy 
among  the  Greeks ;  yet  their  first  essay  at  maritime 
discovery  is  supposed  at  once  to  have  reached  the  ex- 
treme limit,  which  was  long  after  attained  by  the  ad- 
venturers who  gradually  explored  the  same  formidable 
sea,  and  gained  a  footing  on  its  coasts.  The  success 
of  the  undertaking,  however,  is  not  so  surprising  as 
the  project  itself;  for  this  implies  a  previous  knowl- 
edge of  the  country  to  be  explored  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  account  for.  But  the  end  proposed  is  still 
more  mysterious  ;  and,  indeed,  can  only  be  explained 
with  the  aid  of  a  conjecture.  Such  an  explanation 
was  attempted  by  some  of  the  later  writers  among  the 
ancients,  who  perceived  that  the  whole  story  turned 
on  the  golden  fleece,  the  supposed  motive  of  the  voy- 
age, and  that  this  feature  had  not  a  sufficiently  histor- 
ical appearance.  But  the  mountain  torrents  of  Colchis 
were  said  to  sweep  down  particles  of  goki,  which  the 
natives  used  to  detain  by  fleeces  dipped  in  ihe  streams. 
This  report  suggested  a  mode  of  translating  the  fable 
into  historical  language.  It  was  conjectured  that  the 
Argonauts  had  been  attracted  by  the  metallic  treasures 
of  the  country,  and  that  the  golden  fleece  was  a  poet- 
ical description  of  the  process  which  they  had  observ- 
ed, or  perhaps  had  practised :  an  interpretation  cer- 
tainly more  ingenious,  or,  at  least,  less  absurd  than 
those  by  which  Diodorus  transforms  the  fire-breathing 
bulls  which  Jason  was  said  to  have  yoked,  at  the  bid- 
ding of  Jut  tee,  into  a  band  of  Taurians  who  guarded 
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the  fleece,  and  the  sleepless  dragon  which  watched* 
over  it,  into  their  commander  Draco :  but  yet  not  more 
satisfactory ;  for  it  explains  a  casual,  immaterial  cir- 
cumstance, while  it  leaves  the  essential  point  in  the 
legend  wholly  untouched.  The  epithet  golden,  to 
which  it  relates,  is  merely  poetical  and  ornamental, 
and  signified  nothing  more,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
fleece,  than  the  epithets  white  or  purple,  which  were  [ 
also  applied  to  it  by  early  poets.  (Sehol.  ad  Apoll. 
Rk.,  4,  177.)  According  to  the  original  and  genuine 
tradition,  the  fleece  was  a  sacred  relic,  and  its  impor- 
tance arose  out  of  its  connexion  with  the  tragical  story 
of  Phrixus,  the  main  feature  of  which  is  the  human 
sacrifice  which  the  gods  had  required  from  the  house 
of  Athamas.  This  legend  was  not  •  mere  poetic  fic- 
tion, but  was  grounded  on  a  peculiar  form  of  religion, 
which  prevailed  in  that  part  of  Greece  from  which  the 
Argonauts  are  said  to  have  set  out  on  their  expedi- 
tion, and  which  remained  in  vigour  even  down  to  the 
Persian  wars.  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  when 
Xerxes,  on  his  march  to  Greece,  had  come  to  Alus,  a 
town  of  the  Thessalian  Achaia,  situate  near  the  Gulf 
of  Pagasv,  in  a  tract  sometimes  called  the  Athaman- 
tian  plain,  bis  guides  described  to  him  the  rites  be- 
longing to  the  temple  of  the  Laphystian  Jupiter,  an 
epithet  equivalent  to  that  under  which  Phrixus  is  said 
to  have  sacrificed  the  ram  to  the  same  deity,  as  the 

5od  who  had  favoured  his  escape.  (Zrile  ♦tJfroc. — 
(tiller,  Orekomemu,  p.  164  )  The  eldest  among  the 
descendants  of  Phrixus  was  forbidden  to  enter  the 
council-house  at  Alus,  though  their  ancestor  Athamas 
was  the  founder  of  the  city.  If  the  head  of  the  family 
was  detected  on  the  forbidden  ground,  he  was  led  in 
solemn  procession,  covered  with  garlands,  like  an  or- 
dinary victim,  and  sacrificed.  Many  of  the  devoted 
race  were  said  to  have  quitted  their  country  to  avoid 
this  danger,  and  to  have  fallen  into  the  snare  when 
they  returned  after  a  long  absence.  The  origin  as- 
signed to  this  rite  was,  that,  after  the  escape  of  "Phrix- 
us, the  Acharans  had  been  on  the  point  of  sacrificing 
Athamas  himself  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods ; 
but  that  he  was  rescued  by  the  timely  interference  of 
Cytissorus,  son  of  Phrixus,  who  had  returned  from  the 
Colchian  JEa,  the  land  of  his  father's  exile ;  hence 
the  curse,  unfulfilled,  was  transmitted  for  ever  to  the 
posterity  of  Phrixus.  This  story,  strange  as  it  may 
sound,  not  only  rests  on  unquestionable  authority,  but 
might  be  confirmed  by  parallel  instances  of  Greek  su- 
perstition ;  and  it  scarcely  leaves  room  to  doubt  that 
it  was  from  this  religious  belief  of  the  people,  among 
whom  the  Argonautic  legend  sprang  up,  that  it  de- 
rived its  peculiar  character ;  ana  that  the  expedition, 
so  far  as  it  was  the  adventure  of  the  golden  fleece, 
was  equally  unconnected  with  piracy,  commerce,  and 
discovery.  It  closely  resembled  one  of  the  romantic 
enterprises  celebrated  in  the  poetry  of  the  middle 
ages,  the  object  of  which  was  imaginary,  and  the  di- 
rection uncertain.  And  so  Pindar  represents  it  as  un- 
dertaken for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back,  with  the 
golden  fleece,  the  soul  of  Phrixus,  which  could  not 
rest  in  the  foreign  land  to  which  it  had  been  banished. 
— But  the  tradition  must  also  have  had  an  historical 
foundation  in  some  real  voyages  and  adventures,  with- 
out which  it  would  scarcely  have  arisen  at  all,  or  be- 
come so  generally  credited.  The  voyage  of  the  Argo- 
nauts must  no  doubt  be  regarded,  like  the  expedition 
of  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  as  representing  a  succession 
of  enterprises,  which  may  have  been  the  employment 
of  several  generations.  And  this  is  perfectly  consis- 
tent with  the  manner  in  which  the  adventurers  arc 
most  prr>i>rrly  described.  They  are  Minyans,  a  branch 
of  the  Greek  nation  whose  attention  was  very  early 
drawn  by  their  situation,  not  perhaps  without  some 
influence  from  the  example  and  intercourse  of  the 
Phoenicians,  to  maritime  pursuits.  The  form  which 
the  legend  assumed  was  probably  determined  by  the 


course  of  their  earliest  naval  expeditions.    They  were 
naturally  attracted  towards  the  northeast,  first  by  the 
islands  that  lay  before  the  Hellespont,  and  then  by  the 
shores  of  the  Propontis  and  its  two  straits.  Their 
successive  colonies,  or  spots  signalized  cither  by  hos- 
tilities or  peaceful  transactions,  would  become  the 
landing-places  of  the  Argonauts.  —  If,  however,  it 
should  be  asked  in  what  light  the  hero  and  heroine 
of  the  legend  are  to  be  viewed  on  this  hypothesis,  it 
must  be  amwered  that  both  arc  most  probably  purely 
ideal  personages,  connected  with  the  religion  of  the 
people  to  whose  poetry  they  belong.    Jason  was  per- 
haps no  other  than  the  Samothracian  gpd  or  hero  Ja- 
sion,  whose  name  was  sometimes  written  in  the  same 
manner,  the  favourite  of  Ceres,  as  his  namesake  w  a* 
of  Juno,  and  the  protector  of  mariners,  as  the  Thes- 
salian hero  was  the  chief  of  the  Argonauts.  Medea 
seems  to  have  been  originally  another  form  of  Juno 
herself,  and  to  have  descended,  by  a  common  transi- 
tion, from  the  rank  of  a  goddess  into  that  of  a  heroine, 
when  an  epithet  had  been  mistaken  for  a  distinct 
name.    The  Corinthian  tradition  claimed  her  as  be- 
longing properly  to  Corinth,  one  of  the  principal  scats 
of  the  Minyan  race.    Tho  tragical  scenes,  which  ren- 
dered her  story  there  so  celebrated,  were  commemo- 
rated by  religious  rites,  which  continued  to  be  observ- 
ed until  the  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  Ac- 
cording to  the  local  legend,  she  had  not  murdered  her 
children ;  they  had  been  killed  by  the  Corinthians ; 
and  the  public  guilt  was  expiated  by  annual  sacrifices 
offered  to  Juno,  in  whose  temple  fourteen  boys,  chosen 
every  twelvemonth  from  noble  families,  were  appoint- 
ed to  spend  a  year  in  all  the  ceremonies  of  solemn 
mourning.    The  historical  side  of  the  legend  seems  to 
exhibit  an  opening  intercourse  between  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  iEgcan.    If,  however,  it  was  begun  by 
the  northern  Greeks,  it  was  probably  a»t  long  con- 
fined to  them,  but  was  early  shared  by  those  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus.   It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  piratical 
habits  of  the  early  navigators  to  suppose  that  this  in- 
tercourse was  always  of  a  friendly  nature,  and  it  may 
therefore  not  have  been  without  a  real  ground  that 
the  Argonautic  expedition  was  sometimes  represented 
as  the  occasion  of  the  first  conflict  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Trojans.    (ThrhraWt  History  of  Greece,  vol- 
1,  n.  142,  seqq. — Mullet,  Orckomenvs,  p.  268,  seqq. 
— id.  ibid.,  p.  902,  357. — For  other,  but  far  less  sat- 
isfactory theories  on  the  subject,  consult  Bryant'* 
Mythology,  vol.  3,  p.  362,  seqq. — Kitter,  Vorhauc,  p. 
420,  seqq. —  Knight,  Inquiry,  &c,  $  220,  Classical 
Joum.,  No.  63,  p.  75. — Plats,  Vox-  und  Urgesekickte 
der  Hellenen,  vol.  1,  p.  414,  stqq.)   Apollonius  Rho- 
dius  gives  another  account,  equally  improKihlc.  He 
says  that  they  sailed  from  the  Euxine  up  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  that  Absyrtus  pursued 
them  by  entering  another  mouth  of  the  river.  After 
they  had  continued  their  voyage  for  some  leagues,  the 
waters  decreased,  and  they  were  obliged  to  carry  the 
ship  Argo  across  the  country  to  the  Adriatic,  upward 
of  160  miles.    Here  they  met  with  Absyrtus,  who 
had  pursued  the  same  measure,  and  conveyed  his  ship 
in  like  manner  over  the  land.   Absyrtus  was  immedi- 
ately put  to  death ;  and  soon  after,  the  beam  of  Do- 
dona  (n<f.  Argo)  gave  an  oracle,  that  Jason  should 
never  return  home  if  be  was  not  previously  purified 
of  the  murder.    Upon  this  they  sailed  to  the  island 
of  JEa,  where  Circe,  who  was  the  sister  of  -Eetee,  ex- 
piated him  without  knowing  who  he  was.   There  im 
a  third  tradition,  which  maintains  that  they  returned 
to  Colchis  a  second  time,  and  visited  many  places  of 
Asia. 

Argos  (sing.  neut.  et  Aroi,  mate.  plur\  I.  the 
capital  of  Argolis,  situate  on  the  river  Inacbuat, 
and  generally -regarded  as  the  most  ancient  city  of 
Greece.  (Died.  Sic.,  1,  17.)  Its  early  prosperity 
and  commercial  connexion  with  the  Phamiriana  are 
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attested  by  Herodotus  (1,  1).    The  wall*  of  the  city 
were  constructed  of  massive  blocks  of  atone,  a  mode 
of  building  which  waa  generally  attributed  to  the 
Cyclopes  (Euripides,  Troad,  1087.  —  Id.,  Hercules 
Fur.,  IS),  bat  which  evidently  shows  the  Pelasgic 
on  cm  of  the  place.    It  was  also  protected  by  two 
citadels,  situated  on  towering  rocks,  and  surrounded 
by  fortifications  equally  strong.    The  principal  one 
waa  named  Larissa.    ( Strabo,  370.  —  Ltey,  34,  26.) 
In  the  time  of  Strabo,  Argos  was  inferior  only  to 
Sparta  in  extent  and  population,  and  from  the  de- 
scription of  Pausaniaa,  it  is  evident  that,  when  he  vis- 
ited this  celebrated  town,  it  waa  adorned  with  many 
sumptuous  buildings  and  noble  works  of  art.  Argos 
produced  some  of  the  first  sculptors  of  Greece,  among 
whom  were  Ageladas,  the  master  of  Phidias,  and 
Porycletus,  who  surpassed  all  the  artists  of  antiquity 
in  correctness  of  design.    Music  also  was  highly  cul- 
tivated in  this  city  ;  and,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Da- 
rius, the  Argives,  according  to  Herodotus,  were  ac- 
counted the  first  musicians  of  the  age.    (Hcrodot.,  3, 
131.) — Argos.  if  we  follow  the  common  tradition,  was 
banded  by  Inachus,  B.C.  1856.    On  the  arrival  of 
Danaua,  who  is  said  to  have  come  from  Egypt,  the  in- 
habitants changed  their  ancient  appellation  of  Pelasgi 
to  that  of  Dartai.    (Eurip.,  Archil.,  frag.  2.— Com- 
pare Scrota,  371.)    At  that  time  the  whole  of  what 
was  afterward  called  Argolis  acknowledged  the  au- 
thority of  one  sovereign  ;  but,  after  the  lapse  of  two 
generations,  a  division  took  place,  by  which  Argos  and 
its  territory  were  allotted  to  Acrisius,  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Danaua,  while  Tiryns  and  the  maritime 
country  became  the  inheritance  of  his  brother  Proetus. 
A  third  kingdom  was  subsequently  established  by  Per- 
seus, son  of  the  former,  who  founded  Mycene ;  but 
these  were  all  finally  reunited  in  the  person  of  At- 
reus.  son  of  Pelops ;  who,  having  been  left  regent  by 
his  nephew  Eurystheus,  during  his  expedition  against 
the  Heradide,  naturally  assumed  the  sovereign  power 
after  his  death.    Aire  us  thus  acquired,  in  right  of  tho 
houses  of  Pelops  and  Perseus,  which  he  represented, 
possession  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus,  which 
ample  territory  he  transmitted  to  his  son  Agamemnon, 
woo  is  called  by  Homer  sovereign  of  all  Argos  and  the 
islands.    (11.,  2,  107.  —  Compare  Thucyd.,  1,  9. — 
Strabo,  372.)    After  the  death  of  Agamemnon  the 
crown  descended  to  Orestes,  and  subsequently  to  his 
son  Tuamenes,  who  was  forced  to  evacuate  the  throne 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Dorians  and  Hcraclide  eighty 
years  after  the  siege  of  Troy.    (Pausan.,  2,  18.)  Te- 
menus.  the  lined  descendant  of  Hercules,  now  became 
the  /bander  of  a  new  dynasty  ;  but  the  Argives,  hav- 
ing acquired  a  taste  for  liberty,  curtailed  so  much  the 
power  of  their  sovereigns  as  to  leave  them  but  the 
mate  and  semblance  of  kings  :  at  length,  having  dc- 
?  ^*id  Meltaa,  the  last  of  the  Temenic  dynasty,  they 
changed  the  constitution  into  a  republican  govern- 
ment.   (Puusax.,  2,  19.)    As  regards  the  inward  or- 
g~i.ru  nation  of  this  government,  wo  only  know,  that  in 
Argos,  a  senate,  a  college  of  eighty  men;  and  magis- 
trates, stood  at  the  head.    In  the  time  of  the  Achean 
league  the  first  officer  of  the  state  appears  to  have 
been  elected  by  the  people.     (Lie,  32.  25.)  The 
Argrres,  after  the  establishment  of  their  republican 
farm  of  government,  were  engaged  in  frequent  hostil- 
ieies  with  the  Spartans,  each  people  claiming  the  pos- 
session of  the  small  district  of  Cynuria.    In  the  reign 
of  Gteotnenea,  king  of  Sparta,  the  Argives  met  with  a 
tovaj  defeat,  and  Argos  itself  was  only  saved  from  the 
by  the  daring  courage  of  a  iemale,  Tclesilla, 
1  the  rest  of  the  population,  and  even  those 
t,  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their 
dtj.    (Puxsa*-,  2,  20.)    Subsequently,  however,  the 
slave*  of  Argos.  taking  advantage  of  the  enfeebled 
of  the  country,  openly  rebelled,  and,  overturning 


in  their  own  hands,  till  the  sons  of  their  former  mas- 
ters, arriving  at  the  age  of  manhood,  expelled  them 
from  the  city.  It  was  partly  owing  to  these  internal 
commotions,  and  partly  also  to  the  jealousy  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  Argives  and  the  Lacedemonians, 
that  tho  former  took  no  part  in  the  Persian  war.  Not 
long  after  the  termination  of  this  war,  the  Argives,  ac- 
tuated by  motives  of  envy  against  the  Myceneans, 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  at  Thermopylae, 
made  war  upon  that  people,  and,  after  taking  Myce- 
ns, finally  destroyed  that  city,  B.C.  468.  (Dtod. 
Sic.,  1 1,  65. — Pausan.,  2,  16.)  At  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, we  find  the  Argives  uniting  with  the  Athenians, 
Corinthians,  and  other  powers,  againBt  the  Spartans. 
I  The  judicious  measures,  however,  pursued  by  King 
Agis  and  the  Spartan  allies,  frustrated  the  operations 
of  their  Argive  foes,  and  had  the  Lacedemonian  king 
pressed  his  advantage,  the  latter  must  have  been  to- 
tally routed.  The  following  year,  the  hostile  armies 
met  in  the  plains  of  Mantinea,  where  a  decisive  battle 
was  fought,  which  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Ar- 

S'ves  and  their  allies.  This  event  dissolved  the  con- 
deracy  against  the  Lacedemonians ;  and  the  Argives 
not  only  made  peace  with  that  people,  but  were  even 
persuaded  by  them  to  convert  their  hitherto  democrat- 
teal  constitution  into  an  aristocracy.  (jTAucyd.,  5, 
65,  stqq  )  Not  long  after,  however,  a  counter-revo- 
lution took  place,  when  the  people  revolted,  and,  after 
overpowering  the  oligarchical  party,  entered  once 
more  into  an  alliance  with  Athens.  Having  obtained 
the  assistance  of  that  power,  they  now  erected  long 
walls,  extending  from  the  city  to  the  sea,  which  ensured 
to  them  a  constant  communication  with  their  allies  by 
means  of  that  clement.  (Thucyd.,  6,  82.)  The  Ar- 
gives, induced  by  gratitude  for  the  interest  which  Al* 
cibiades  had  taken  in  their  affairs,  joined  the  Sicilian 
expedition  (Tkucyd.,  6,  29) ;  and,  even  after  the  dis- 
astrous termination  of  that  enterprise,  they  continued 
to  support  the  Athenian  cause,  till  the  defeat  they  sus- 
tained near  Miletus  obliged  them  to  recall  their  forces. 
Argos,  adhering  to  the  principle  of  opposing  the  ag- 
grandizement of  Sparta,  joined  the  league  which  waa 
aAcrward  set  on  foot  against  that  power  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Persia ;  and  furnished  troops  for  the  battles  of 
Nemea,  Coronca,  and  tho  other  engagements  which 
took  place  during  what  is  usually  termed  the  Corinthi. 
an  war,  which  was  concluded  by  the  peace  of  Antal- 
cidas.  On  the  renewal  of  hostilities  between  tha 
licrotians  and  Lacedemonians,  the  Argives  again 
joined  the  former,  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Manti- 
nea. (Xen.,  Hist.  Gr.,  7,  6.)  After  this  period,  no 
event  of  interest  or  importance  occurs  in  the  history  of 
A  riios  until  the  unsuccessful  attempt  made  to  surprise 
and  capture  that  city  by  Pyrrhus.  This  prince,  being 
then  at  waiowith  Antigonns  Gonatas,  whom  he  bad 
driven  from  Macedonia,  having  failed  in  the  enterprise 
he  meditated  against  Sparta,  marched  rapidly  on 
Argos,  which  he  reached  during  the  night,  and  had 
already  penetrated  into  the  town,  when  succours  ar- 
rived from  Antigonus.  Pyrrhus  being  slain,  his  troopi 
were  all  destroyed  or  made  prisoners.  (Plut.,  Vit. 
Pyrrh.  —  Pausamaa,  1,  13.  —  Strabo,  377.)  Argos, 
like  other  Pcioponnesian  states,  became  afterward 
subject  to  the  domination  of  a  tyrant ;  but  when,  by 
the  talent*  and  energy  of  Aratus,  Corinth  and  Sicy- 
on  had  been  emancipated,  Aristomachus,  who  then 
reigned  in  Argos,  voluntarily  abdicated  his  author- 
ity, and  persuaded  the  Argives  to  join  the  Achean 
league .  ( Polyb. ,  2, 44 . )  During  the  momentary  suc- 
cess obtained  by  Cleomencs,  Argos  fell  into  the  hands 
of  that  prince,  but  it  was  presently  recovered  by  the 
Acheans,  and  continued  to  form  part  of  their  confcoV 
eracy  till  its  final  dissolution  by  the  Romans.  (Po 
lyb.,  2,  62,  seqq. — Strabo,  I.  c.)  The  population  o . 
Argolis  waa  divided  into  throe  classes,  consisting  . 
citizens,  inhabitants  of  the  country,  or  xtfuouiai,  ijj 
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slaves  or  vassals,  called  yvpvtfTec.  (Aristot.,  Rep.,  5, 
2.  8— Pollux,  3,  83.)  The  number  of  the  first  class 
might  amount  to  16,000,  being  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  Athenian  citizen*  (Lys.,  ap.  Dion.  Hal.,  p.  531.) 
The  free  part  of  the  population  may  therefore  be  esti- 
mated at  65,000  souls,  to  which,  if  we  add  the  nepioi- 
koi  and  slaves,  wc  shall  have  an  aggregate  of  nearly 
110,000  persons.  (Clinton's  Fasti  Hellema,  2d  ed., 
vol.  1,  p.  426. — Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  9,  p. 
226,  seqq.)— II.  Pclasgicum,  a  city  of  Thcssaly,  of 
Pelasgic  origin,  as  its  name  indicates.  It  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  identical  with  Larisaa  on  the 
Pcneus.  Strabo  (440)  informs  us  that  there  was  once 
a  city  named  Argos  close  to  Larissa.  (Compare 
Heyne,  ad  H„  6,  457.)  —  III.  Oresticum,  a  city  of 
Macedonia,  in  the  district  Orestis  and  territory  of  the 
Oreste.  Its  foundation  was  ascribed  by  tradition  to 
Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon.  (Strabo.  326. — Com- 
pare Theag.  Maced.  ap.  Steph.  By:.,  s.  v.  'Opeorai, 
el  'Kpyoc.) — IV.  A  city  of  Acarnania,  situate  at  the 
southeastern  extremity  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Amphilochi.  It  was  founded,  as  Thu- 
cydides  reports  (2,  68),  by  Amphilochus,  son  of  Am- 
phiaraus,  on  his  return  from  Troy,  who  named  it  after 
his  native  city,  the  more  celebrated  Argot  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. Ephorus,  however,  who  is  cited  by  Strabo 
(326),  gave  a  somewhat  different  account,  affirming 
that  Argos  in  Acarnania  owed  its  origin  to  Alcnueon, 
by  whom  it  was  named  Amphilochium,  after  his  brother 
Amphilochus.  (Compare  Apollod.,  3,  7. — Dtcaarch., 
Stat.  Grot.,  v.  46.)  Argos  was  originally  by  far  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  town  of  the  country ;  but  its 
citizens,  having  experienced  many  calamities,  admit- 
ted the  AmbracioU,  their  neighbour!,  into  their  socie- 
ty, from  whom  they  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the 
Grecian  language,  as  it  was  spoken  at  that  time 
The  Ambractots,  however,  at  length  gaining  the  as- 
cendency, proceeded  to  expel  the  original  inhabitants, 
who,  too  weak  to  avenge  their  wrongs,  placed  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  Acamanians. 
These,  with  the  aid  of  the  Athenians,  commanded  by 
Phormio,  recovered  Argos  by  force,  and  reduced  to 
slavery  all  the  AmbracioU  who  fell  into  their  hands. 
The  Ambraciots  made  several  attempts  to  retrieve 
their  loss,  but  without  effect.  Many  years  subsequent 
to  this  we  find  Argos,  together  with  Ambracia,  in  the 
possession  of  the  iEtolians ;  and,  on  the  surrender  of 
the  latter  town  to  the  Romans,  we  are  informed  bv 
JLivy,  that  the  consul  M.  Fulvius  removed  liis  army  to 
Argos,  where,  being  met  by  the  <£tolian  deputies,  a 
treaty  was  concluded,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the 
senate,    (bit.,  38,  9—Polyb.,  Fragm.,  22,  13.)  Ar- 

S>s,  at  a  later  period,  contributed  to  the  formation  of 
e  colony  of  Nicopolis,  and  became  itself  deserted. 
The  ruins  of  the  city  have  been  visited  by  several 
travellers,  but  Dr.  Holland's  account  is  perhaps  the 
most  circumstantial.  He  describes  them  as  situated 
si  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  on 
one  of  the  hills  which  form  an  insulated  ridge  running 
back  in  a  southeast  direction  from  the  bay.  The 
walls,  forming  the  principal  object  in  these  ruins,  skirt 
along  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  ridge,  including 
an  oolong  irregular  area,  about  a  mile  in  its  greatest 
length,  but  of  much  smaller  breadth.  The  structure 
of  these  walls  is  Cyclopian ;  they  arc  of  great  thick- 
ness, and  on  the  eastern  side,  where  built  with  the 
most  regularity,  are  still  perfect  to  the  height  of  more 
than  twenty  feet.  (Holland's  Travels,  vol.  2,  p.  224. 
Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  10.  seqq.) 

Aeous,  I.  a  son  of  Arestor,  according  to  one  ac- 
count (Asclep.  ap.  Apollod.,  2,  1,  3),  and  hence  called 
by  Ovid  Arestorides.  (Met.,  1,  624.)  Others,  how- 
ever, make  him  a  son  of  Inachus.  (Phereeyd.  ap. 
eund.)  Acusilaua  and  /Eschylus  (Supp.,  318.  — 
Prsm.  V.,  698)  call  him  Earth-born.  He  was  named 
AU-seeing  (navoimjc),  as  having  eyes  all  o*jr  his 
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body  (Apollod.,  I.  e.).  Ovid,  however,  gives  him  the 
poetic  number  of  a  hundred,  of  which  only  two  were 
asleep  at  a  time.  (Met.,  1,  625.)  The  strength  of 
Argus  was  prodigious :  and  Arcadia  being  at  the  time 
infested  with  a  wUd  bull,  he  attacked  and  slew  the  ani- 
mal, and  afterward  wore  its  hide.  He  also  killed  a 
satyr,  who  carried  off  the  cattle  of  the  Arcadians ;  and 
watching  an  opportunity,  when  he  found  the  Echidna 
(the  daughter  of  Tartarus  and  Earth)  asleep,  he  de- 
prived her  of  life.  When  Io  had  been  changed  into  a 
cow,  Juno  gave  the  charge  of  watching  her  to  Argos. 
He  thereupon  bound  her  to  an  olive-tree  in  the  grove 
of  Mycensj,  and  kept  guard  over  her.  Jupiter,  pitying 
her  condition,  sent  Mercury  to  steal  her  away ;  but  a 
vulture  always  gave  Argus  warning  of  his  projects,  and 
the  god  found  it  impossible  to  succeed.  Nothing 
then  remaining  but  open  force,  he  killed  Argus  with  a 
stone,  and  hence  obtained  the  name  of  Argus-slayer, 
or  Argicide  ('Apyeiqmrije).  Thus  far  Apollodorui. 
Ovid,  however,  varies  the  fable  in  several  particulars, 
and,  among  other  things,  makes  Mercury  to  have  alain 
Argus  with  a  harp'e,  or  short  curved  sword.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  poet  also,  Juno  transferred  the  eyes 
of  Argus,  after  death,  to  the  tail  of  her  favourite  bird 
the  peacock. — An  explanation  of  the  whole  legend  will 
)>e  given  under  the  article  Io.  (Apollod.,  1.  c. — Ktight- 
ley's  Mythology,  p.  406,  2d  ed.) — II.  A  son  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Niobe  daughter  of  Phoroneus.  According  to 
one  account,  he  succeeded  Phoroneus  on  the  ArgWe 
throne,  and  gave  the  name  of  Argos  to  the  whole  Pel- 
I  oponnesus.  Another  statement,  however,  makes  huo 
to  have  been  the  successor  of  Apis.    (Apollod.,  2,  I, 

1.  — Heyne,  ad  lot. — Schol.  ad  Eurip.,  Orest.,  1247.)— 
III.  The  builder  of  the  Argo.  His  parentage  is  dif- 
ferently given  by  different  writers,  and  he  is  often  con- 
founded with  Argus  the  son  of  Phrixus  (IV  ).  Both 
he  and  this  latter  were  in  the  number  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. (Consult  the  remarks  of  Burmann  in  the  list 
of  the  Argonauts  appended  to  his  edition  of  Valcrrui 
Flaccus,  *.  v.  Argus.) — IV.  Son  of  Phrixus  and  Chal- 
ciope  daughter  of  AH&tea.  He  is  often  confounded 
with  the  preceding,  for  example  by  Apollodorus  (1, 
9,  16)  and  Pherecydes  (ap.  Schol.  ad  A  poll.  Rk.,  1, 
4).  He  and  his  brothers  were  found  by  the  Argo- 
nauts on  the  island  of  Aretias,  in  the  Euxine,  having 
been  cast  on  it  by  a  storm  when  on  their  way  to 
Greece  to  claim  their  father's  kingdom;  and  he 'gui- 
ded the  Argonauts  to  Colchis.    (Schol.  ad  A  poll.  Rk. 

2,  309,  384.)  Valerius  Flaccus,  on  the  other  band, 
makes  the  Argonauts  to  have  found  Argus  in  Colchis, 
at  the  palace  of  iEetcs  (5,  461),  and  with  this  the  ac- 
count of  the  pseudo-Orpheus  substantially  agrees  (?. 
858,  seqq.).  Compare  the  remarks  of  Burmann,  as  ci- 
ted in  the  previous  paragraph  (III.). — V.  A  guest  of 
Evander's,  who  cdnspired  against  that  monarch,  and 
waft  slain  in  consequence  by  the  followers  of  the  latter 
without  his  knowledge.  The  spot  where  he  was  in- 
terred was  called,  according  to  some,  Argilctum.  ( Vii. 
Argiletum. —  Virg.,  JEn.,  8,  345.  —  Sere.,  ad  loe  ) — 
VI.  A  hound  of  Ulysses',  that  recognised  its  master 
after  an  absence  on  the  part  of  the  latter  of  nearly 
twenty  years.    (Od.,  17,  301.) 

Asoyraspides,  a  name  given  to  the  troops  of  Alex- 
ander, from  the  silver  plates  added  by  him  to  their 
shields  when  about  to  invade  India.  (Compare  Quit' 
tus  Curttus,  8,  5,  4,  and  Justin,  12,  7  )  There  is 
some  doubt  whether  the  name  in  question  was  con- 
fined to  a  particular  corps  of  Alexander's  invading  ar- 
my or  to  the  whole.  The  latter  opinion  appears  to  be 
the  more  correct  one.  (Consult  on  this  point  the  re- 
marks of  Schmiedcr,  ad  Curt.,  4,  13,  27,  and  8,  5,  4  ) 

Argyr  a,  a  town  of  Achaia,  a  little  to  the  southeast 
of  Pairs.  The  river  Selemnus  flowed  in  its  vicinity, 
and  near  it  also  was  the  fountain  of  Argyra.  (Pausan., 
7, 23.) — II.  A  sea-nymph,  of  whom  Selemnus,  a  young 
shepherd,  was  enamoured.    She  eventually  Blighted 
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hit  lore,  and  he  pined  away  until  Venus  changed  him 
into  a  river  The  Selemnus  thereupon,  like  the  Alpheus 
in  the  case  of  Arethusa.  sought  to  blend  its  waters  with 
tlnse  of  the  fountain  Argyra,  over  which  the  incon- 
stant nymph  presided.  According  to  another  legend, 
however,  V  enus,  again  moved  with  pity,  exerted  her  di- 
vine power  anew,  and  caused  him  to  forget  Argyra. 
The  waters  of  the  Selemnus  became,  in  consequence, 
a  remedy  for  love,  inducing  oblivion  on  all  who  bathed 
in  them.  (Pauaan.,  7, 23  ) — III.  A  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  the  silver  region  of  the  East,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  which  tract  of  country  varied  with  the  progress 
of  geographical  discovery.  At  first  Argyra  was  an 
Ulaad  immediately  beyond  the  mouths  of  the  Indus. 
When,  however,  under  the  first  Ptolemies,  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Greeks  extended  to  the  Ganges,  the  silver- 
island  was  placed  near  this  latter  stream.  Afterward 
another  change  took  place,  and  Argyra,  now  no  longer 
an  island,  became  part  of  the  region  occupied  in  mod- 
ern tunes  by  the  kingdom  of  Arracan,  (Ptol.,  7,  2. — 
Gassellin,  Ktcherekcs,  dec,  vol.  3,  p.  280  ) 

AtoTBiPA,  the  more  ancient  name  of  Arpi.  (Vid. 
Arpi) 

Aha,  the  name  given  to  a  country  of  large  extent, 
answering  in  some  degree  to  the  present  Kkorasm. 
It  comprised  several  provinces,  and  was  bounded  on 
the  west  by  Media,  on  the  north  by  Hyrcania  and  Par- 
thia,  on  the  east  by  Baetria,  and  on  the  south  by  Car- 
mania  and  Gedrosta.   The  capital  was  Artacoana,  now 
Hern.    From  Aria,  however,  in  this  acceptation  of 
the  term,  we  must  carefully  distinguish  another  and 
much  earlier  use  of  the  name.    In  this  latter  sense 
the  appellation  belongs  to  a  region  which  formed  the 
primitive  abode  of  the  Medcs  and  Persians,  and  very 
probably  of  our  whole  race.    It  appears  to  indicate  a 
country  where  civilization  commenced,  and  where  the 
rites  of  religion  were  first  instituted.    In  the  Schah- 
nameh  it  is  called  Erman  (i.  e.,  Ariman),  and  in  the 
Zend  books  Irman  or  Iran  (i.  e.,  Arian).    Its  position 
would  appear  to  coincide  in  some  degree  with  that  of 
ancient  Baetria,  though  some  writers,  Rhode  for  ex- 
ample, make  it  include  a  much  wider  tract  of  country. 
The  name  of  Arii,  given  to  its  early  inhabitants,  is 
said  by  Bohlen  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Latin  "  vene- 
TtT%d>,"  and  reminds  us  (with  the  change  of  the  liquid 
into  the  sibilant)  of  the  far-famed  An,  who  play  bo 
conspicuous  a  part  in  the  earlv  Asiatic  as  well  as  in  the 
Scandinavian  mythology,    from  these  data  we  may 
account  for  the  statement  of  Herodotus  (7, 62),  that  the 
Medes  were  anciently  called  Arii  ("Aptoi.  or  'Apeioi). 
The  same  writer  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sog- 
diana  a  people  whom  he  calls  Aril  f  Apr<0().  Diodo- 
rus Siculus(l,  94)  makes  mention  of  this  same  people 
unJer  the  name  of  Anmaspi  (' Apiftaoiroi),  where  we 
oj^ht  to  read  Ariatpi  ('Aptaoiroi),  or  else  Anani 
CApetavai).    He  also  speaks  of  their*  lawgiver  Zath- 
ranste*,  meaning  evidently  Zoroaster  (i.  e.,  Zeretosch- 
tre ) — Consult  on  this  curious  subject  the  following 
authorities:   Von  Hammer  ( Wim.  Jahrb.,  vol.  9,  p. 
33) — Rtlltr  (Erdkunde,  vol.  2,  p.  21,  teqq. — Vorhalle, 
p  303)  —  Anqitehl  (Mem.  de  rAead.  Art  Inner.,  vol. 
31,  p  376)  —  BokUn  (Dc  Orig.  hug.  Zend.,  p.  51)  — 
Bohr  (ad  Herod.,  7, 62). 

A  ai  a  t>  jf  it,  daughter  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  by  Pasi- 
ph**.  She  fell  tn  love  with  Theseus,  and  gave  him  a 
dew  of  thread,  which  enabled  him  to  penetrate  the 
windings  of  the  labyrinth  till  he  came  to  where  the 
Minotaur  lay,  whom  he  caught  by  the  hair  and  slew. 
Ariadne  thereupon  fled  with  Theseus  from  Crete.  Ac- 
cordant; to  Homer  (CM.,  II,  323),  she  was  slain  by  Di- 
ana when  they  had  reached  the  island  of  Dia  or  Naxos, 
«n  their  way  to  Athens.  (Compare  Schol.  ad  loc.  as 
to  the  reading  ticra  or  loxe  )  Another  legend,  how- 
ever, makes  her  to  have  been  deserted  by  Theseus  on 
the  shores  of  this  same  island,  Minerva  having  ap- 
peared to  him  as  he  slept,  and  having  ordered  him  to 
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I  leave  her  behind  and  make  sail  Tor  Athens.  While 
Ariadne  was  weeping  at  this  abandonment,  Venus 
came  and  consoled  her  by  the  assurance  that  she 
should  be  the  bride  of  Bacchus.  The  god  then  pre- 
sented himself,  and  gave  her  a  golden  crown,  which 
was  afterward  placed  among  the  stars.  She  bore  him 
a  son  named  CEnopion.  (Pherecyd.,  ap.  Sturz,  fr. 
59.— Chid,  A.  A.,  1,  527,  tcqq.—Catull.,  64,  76,  seqq. 
—  Kcightley's  Mythology,  p.  457.  —  Vollmer,  Wor- 
terb.  der  Mythol.,  p.  309,  teqq.) —  Ariadne  evidently 
belongs  to  the  mythology  of  Bacchus,  with  whom  he 
was  associated  in  the  TSaxian  worship.  The  Atheni- 
ans, always  ready  to  enlarge  their  own  narrow  cycle 
at  the  expense  of  others,  seem  to  have  joined  her  with 
their  Theseus,  and  it  was  thus  perhaps  that  she  be- 
came the  daughter  of  Minos.  The  passage  in  the 
Odyssey  would  be  decisive  on  this  point,  were  it  not 
that  the  Athenians  were  such  tamperers  with  the  works 
of  the  old  poets,  that  we  cannot  help  being  suspicious 
of  all  passages  relating  to  them.  The  passage  of  the 
Iliad  in  which  Ariadne  is  mentioned  is  justly  regard- 
ed as  a  late  addition.  (//.,  18,  691. — Knight,  ad  loc. 
— Kttghtlcy,  I.  e.)  Crcurcr  gives  a  peculiar  version 
to  this  ancient  legend.  He  sees  in  Ariadne,  as  repre- 
sented in  ancient  sculpture,  now  sunk  in  mournful 
slumber,  and  again  awakened,  joyous,  and  raised  to 
the  skies,  an  emblem  of  immortality.  But  Ariadne, 
according  to  the  same  beautiful  conception  of  her 
character,  is  not  merely  the  symbol  of  consolation  in 
death ;  the  clew  in  her  hand,  with  which  she  guided 
Theseus  through  the  mazes  of  the  labyrinth,  ranks  her 
also  among  the  class  of  the  Pare*.  She  is  Proserpi- 
na-Venus.  She  presides  over  the  death  and  the  birth 
of  our  species.  She  guides  the  soul  through  the  wind- 
ing labyrinth  of  life  :  she  leads  it  forth  again  to  free- 
dom and  a  new  existence.  (Crcuzer"t  Symboltk,  vol. 
4,  p.  116,  *<r^.) 

An\xv»,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Cyrus  tho  Young- 
er, the  next  in  command  to  that  prince  over  the  Asiatic 
portion  of  his  forces.  After  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  the 
Greeks  in  the  army  of  Cyrus  offered  to  place  him  on 
the  throne  of  Persia,  but  he  declined  it,  and  went  over 
to  Artaxcrxea  with  his  troops.  ( Xcn.,  Anab.,  1,8,  3.) 
The  Eton  MS.  has  'Apiaraioc  (Aristams)  in  place 
of  'Apialoc  (Ariams).  The  copyist  intended,  perhaps, 
to  write  'Aptdaioc  (Arideus),  as  Diodorus  Siculus 
(14,  22)  has  it.  (Compare  Wcsteling,  ad  Diod  ,  /.  c  , 
and  Sturz,  Lex.  Xcn.,  vol.  1,  p.  395,  ».  v.  'Apiaioc  ) 

Aruntas,  a  king  of  Scythia.  who,  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  number  of  the  Scythians,  commanded  each 
of  his  subjects,  on  pain  of  death,  to  bring  him  the 
point  of  an  arrow.  So  great  a  number  was  collected, 
that,  resolving  to  leave  a  monumcut  of  the  act,  he 
caused  a  large  bowl  of  brass  to  be  made  out  of  them, 
and  dedicated  this  in  a  snot  of  land  between  the  Bo- 
rysthenes  and  the  Hypants,  called  Exampams.  (He- 
rodot.,  4,  81.) — Ritter  ascribes  this  work  to  an  early 
Cimmerian,  or  Buddhist  colony,  migrating  from  India 
to  the  countries  of  the  West.  He  sees  in  the  name 
Ariantas,  moreover,  a  reference  to  Aria,  the  early  home 
of  our  species,  and  the  native  country  of  the  Buddhist 
faith.  In  confirmation  of  his  opinion,  he  indulges  in 
some  very  learned  and  curious  speculations  concerning 
the  early  usage,  among  both  Greeks  and  barbarians, 
of  consecrating  colossal  bowls  or  caldrons  to  the  sun. 
(Vorhalle,  p  345,  teqq  ) 

Ahurathes.  a  name  common  to  many  kings  of 
Cappadocia.  They  appear  to  have  been  originally  no- 
thing more  than  satraps  of  Persia,  and,  according  to 
Diodorus,  in  a  passage  preserved  by  Photius  (Cod., 
244,  p.  1157),  were  descended  from  one  of  the  seven 
conspirators  who  slew  the  false  Smerdis.  This  Per- 
sian nobleman  was  named  Anaphus,  and  his  grandson 
Datamcs  was  the  first  sovereign  of  the  Cappadocian 
dynasty.  After  him  and  his  son  Ariamnes,  we  have  a 
longest  of  princes,  all  bearing  the  name  of  Ariarathes 
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for  several  generation*.  (Compare  Clinton'' t  Fasti  I 
Hellenici,  vol.  2,  Appendix,  p.  429.)  Although,  how- 
ever, the  governors  or  satraps  of  Cappadocia  held  their 
government  in  hereditary  succession,  and  are  dignified 
by  Diodorus  with  the  title  of  kings,  yet  they  could 
have  possessed  only  a  precarious  and  permitted  au- 
thority till  the  death  of  Seleucus,  the  last  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander,  in  January,  B.C.  281,  removed 
the  power  by  which  the  whole  of  western  Asia  was 
commanded.  (Clinton,  I.  c.)  —  I.  The  first  of  the 
name  was  son  of  Ariamnes.  He  had  a  brother  named 
Holophcmes,  whom  he  advanced  to  the  highest  offi- 
ces in  the  kingdom,  and  who  commanded  the  auxilia- 
ries that  were  sent  from  Cappadocia  when  Ocbus  made 
his  expedition  into  Egypt,  B.C.  350.  Holophcmes 
acquired  great  glory  in  this  war,  and  on  his  return 
home  lived  in  a  private  station,  leaving  two  sons  at 
his  death,  Ariarathes  and  Anises.  Ariarathes,  the 
reigning  monarch,  having  no  children  of  his  own, 
adapted  the  former  of  these,  who  was  also  the  elder  of 
the  two.  Ariarathes  was  on  the  throne  when  Alex- 
ander invaded  the  Persian  dominions,  and  be  probably 
fled  with  Darius,  since  we  learn  from  Arrian  that  the 
Macedonian  prince  appointed  Sabictas  governor  of 
Cappadocia  before  the  battle  of  Issus.  {Exp  Alex., 
2,  4,  2.)  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Ariarathes, 
then  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two,  attempted  to 
recover  his  dominions,  out  he  was  defeated  by  Perdic- 
cas,  the  Macedonian  general,  and,  being  taken,  was  put 
to  a  most  cruel  death.  (Dtod.  Sic.,  Exe.,  18,  10. — 
Arnan,  ap.  Phot.,  Cod.,  92,  p.  217>— II.  The  second 
of  the  name  was  the  son  of  Holophemcs,  and  was 
adopted  by  his  uncle  Ariarathes  I.  He  recovered 
Cappadocia  after  the  death  of  Eumcnes,  and  during 
the  contest  between  Antigonus  and  the  other  Mace-  ■ 
donian  chiefs.  He  was  aided  in  the  attempt  by  Ardo-  j 
atus,  king  of  Armenia,  who  furnished  him  with  troops,  i 
This  Ariarathes  transmitted  the  crown  to  his  son  Ari- 1 
amncs.  (Diod.  Sic.,  ap.  Phot.,  1.  e.)— III.  The  third 
of  the  name  was  the  son  of  the  preceding  Ariamnes,  i 
and  his  successor  on  the  throne.  Nothing  more  is  re- 
corded of  him,  except  that  on  his  death  he  left  a  son 
of  the  same  name  in  his  infancy.  (Dtod.  Sic.,  ap. 
Phot.,  I.  c.) — IV.  The  fourth  of  tho  name,  son  of  the 
preceding  by  Stratonicc  daughter  of  Antiochus  Theos, 
was  a  child  at  his  accession.  He  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Antiochus  the  Great,  a  union  that  involved 
him  in  a  political  alliance  with  that  sovereign,  and 
consequent  hostility  with  the  Romans.  He  was  saved 
from  dethronement  after  the  battle  of  Magnesia  by  a 
timely  and  submissive  embassy  to  the  Consul  Man- 
lius,  and  the  payment  of  600  talents.  Soon  after  we 
find  him  allied  to  Eumcnes,  king  of  Pcrgamus,  who 
married  his  daughter ;  and  by  means  of  this  monarch 
he  was  admitted  to  the  favour  and  friendship  of  the 
Romans.  (Lie.,  38.  39.)  He  was  also  the  ally  of 
Eumcnes  against  Pharnaccs,  B.C.  183-179.  After 
a  reign  of  nearly  fifty-eight  years  he  transmitted  his 
crown  to  his  son  Ariarathes  V. — V.  The  fifth  of  the 
name,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  sumamed  Philopator. 
He  was  dethroned  by  Demetrius  Soter,  king  of  Syria, 
who  brought  forward  Holopherncs,  the  supposititious 
son  of  Ariarathes  IV.  Being  driven  from  his  kingdom, 
ho  took  refuge  with  the  Romans,  by  whom  he  was  re- 1 
stored  ;  in  which  restoration  Attalus  II.,  of  Pcrgamus, 
assisted.  According  to  Appian  (Bell.  Syr.,  47),  the 
Romans  appointed  Ariarathes  and  Holophcmes  to 
reign  conjointly.  This  joint  government,  however, 
did  not  last  long,  since  Polybius,  about  B.C.  154,  de- 
scribes Ariarathes  as  sole  king.  (I^lyb.,  ap.Athen., 
10,  p.  440,  b.— Id.,  33,  \2.—Id.t  Jraam.  Vat.,  p. 440.) 
In  return  for  this  service  he  devoted  himself  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Romans,  and  fell  in  the  war  they  were 
carrying  on  against  Aristonicus,  the  pretender  to  the 
throne  of  Pcrgamus.  (Justin,  37,  1.)  He  left  six 
sons,  five  of  whom  were  murdered  by  his  wife,  the 
192 
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cruel  and  ambitious  Laodice.  (Justin,  I.  e.)  —  VI. 
The  sixth  of  the  name  was  the  only  one  of  the  sons  of 
Ariarathes  V.  that  escaped  the  cruelty  of  his  mother 
I^aodice.  He  married  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Mithradates,  which  female  also  bore  the  name  of  Laod- 
ice. Mithradates,  however,  caused  him  to  be  assas- 
sinated by  an  illegitimate  brother,  upon  which  his 
widow  laodice  gave  herself  and  kingdom  to  Ni- 
comedes,  king  of  Bithynia.  Mithradates  made  war 
against  the  new  king,  and  raised  his  nephew  to  the 
throne.  The  young  king,  who  was  the  seventh  of  the 
name  of  Ariarathes,  mauo  war  against  the  tyrannical 
Mithradates.  by  whom  he  was  assassinated  in  the  pres- 
ence of  both  armies,  and  the  murderer's  son,  a  child 
eight  years  old,  was  placed  on  the  vacant  throne. 
The  Cappadocians  revolted,  and  made  the*  late  mon- 
arch's brother,  AriaratbcB  VIII.,  king ;  but  Mithradates 
expelled  him,  and  restored  his  own  son.  The  exiled 
prince  died  of  a  broken  heart ;  and  Nicomedes  of 
Bithynia  brought  forward  a  boy,  tutored  for  the  pur- 
pose, who  he  pretended  was  a  third  son  of  Ariarathes 
VI.  Laodice  aided  the  deception,  and  the  boy  was 
sent  to  Rome  to  claim  Ids  lather's  kingdom.  The 
senate,  however,  caused  Ariobarzanes,  a  man  of  rank 
in  Cappadocia,  to  be  elected  king  by  the  people. 
(Justin,  38,  1.)  —  VII.  The  ninth  of  the  name  was 
brother  and  successor  to  Ariobarzanes  II.  (Clinton 
makes  him  his  son).  He  was  deposed  and  put  to 
death  by  Antony,  in  the  consulship  of  Gellius  and 
Nerva,  B.C.  36,  after  having  rcigneu  about  six  years. 
Archclaus,son  ofGlaphyra,  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 
(Dio  Cass.,  49,  32  —  Id.,  49,  24  —  Vol.  Max.,  9,  15, 
2,  extern.)  Archelaus  is  called  Sicinnes  by  Appian. 
(Bell.  Civ.,  6,  7. — Consult  Sehwcigh.,  ad  loc.) 

ArTcu,  a  city  of  Latium,  a  little  to  the  west  of 
Lanuvium.  According  to  Strabo  (239),  Aricia  was 
situated  on  the  Appian  M  ay,  but  its  citadel  was  placed 
on  the  hill  above.  The  origin  of  this  city,  which  was 
apparently  as  ancient  as  any  in  Latium,  iB  enveloped 
in  too  great  a  mythological  obscurity  to  be  now  as- 
certained. Some  have  ascribed  its  foundation  to  a 
chief  of  the  Siculi  (Solmus,  c.  13) ;  others  to  Hippoly- 
tus,  who,  under  the  name  of  Virbius,  was  worshipped 
in  common  with  Diana  in  the  neighbourhood  ol  this 
town.  ( Vtrg.,  £n.,  7, 774.)  The  name  of  Aricia  of- 
ten occurs  in  the  history  of  Rome,  and  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus.  It  must  have  been  no 
mean  city  to  merit  the  splendid  character  which  Cice- 
ro gives  of  it  in  the  third  Philippic.  What  rendered 
this  city,  however,  more  particularly  celebrated  through- 
out Italy,  was  the  worship  of  Diana,  whose  sacred  tem- 
ple, grove,  and  lake  lay  at  no  great  distance  from 
thence.  The  latter  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  La- 
go  d$  Nemi.  Strabo  tells  us  (239)  that  the  worship 
of  Diana  resembled  that  which  was  paid  to  the  same 
goddess  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese  ;  and  that  the  priest 
of  the  temple  was  obliged  to  defend  himself  by  force 
of  arms  against  all  who  aspired  to  the  office ;  for 
whosoever  could  slay  him  succeeded  to  the  dignity. 
This  barbarous  custom  seems  to  have  afforded  a  sub- 
ject of  diversion  to  Caligula.  (Suet.,  Vtt.  Calig.,  35. 
— Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  31.) 

AricTxa,  a  surname  of  Diana,  from  her  temple  near 
Aricia.    (Vid.  Aricia.) 

ARiDiCirs,  I.  a  commander  in  the  army  of  Cyrus 
the  Younger,  otherwise  and  more  correctly  called 
Arieus.  (Vid.  Ariams.) — II.  A  natural  son  of  Philip 
of  Macedon,  and  Philinna  a  female  dancer  and  courte- 
san of  I^rissa.  He  showed  in  early  life  so  much 
promise  of  ability,  that  Olympias,  fearing  lest  he  might 
one  day  deprive  Alexander  of  the  crown,  stultified 
him  by  means  of  secret  potions.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  that  monarch, 
with  the  proviso  that,  if  Roxana,  who  was  then  preg- 
nant, should  be  delivered  of  a  son,  a  portion  of  the 
kingdom  should  be  given  to  the  latter.    As  the  weak- 
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DMi  of  mind  under  which  Arideus  laboured  unfitted 
him  for  rule,  Perdiccas.  as  protector,  exercised  the  ac- 
tual sway.  He  reigned  seven  years,  under  the  title 
of  Philip  A  rids  us,  and  was  then  put  to  death  with  bis 
wife  Eurydice  by  Olympias — The  more  accurate  form 
of  the  name  is  Arrhidcus,  from  the  Greek  'ktyidaioc. 
The  more  common  one,  however,  is  Arideus.  (Jus- 
tin, 13,  2,  11  —  JA,  13,  3,  1.  —  Id.,  14,  5,  10.  — 
Quint  Curt.,  10,  7.  9.— Diod.  Su.,  17,  2  —  Id.,  18, 
3  — Aman,  ap.  Phot.,  Cod.,  92.) 
A  all.    Vid.  Aria. 

ArTma  (ra  'Apiua  oprj,  Arimi  Monies),  a  chain  of 
mountains,  respecting  the  position  of  which  ancient 
authorities  diner.    Some  place  it  in  Phrygia  (Diod. 
Ste  ,  5,  71.  —  Compare  Vtesseling,  ad  loc.),  others  in 
Lydia,  Mysia.  Cilicia,  or  Syria.    They  appear  to  have 
been  of  volcanic  character,  from  the  fable  connected 
with  them,  that  they  were  placed  upon  Typhosus  or 
Typbon.    (Horn.,  II.,  2.  783.)    Those  who  are  in  fa- 
vour of  Phrygia,  Lydia,  or  Mysia,  refer  to  the  district 
called   Catacecaumene  (KaraxtKavfuvT)),  as  lying 
parched  with  subterranean  fires.    Those  who  decide 
for  Cilicia  or  Syria  agree  in  a  manner  among  them- 
selves, if  by  the  Arimi  as  a  people  we  mean  the  Aramei 
who  had  settled  in  the  former  of  these  countries. 
(Compare  Heyne,  ad  Ham.,  II..  2,  783,  and  consult 
remarks  under  the  article  Inarime.) 

Arisuspi,  a  people  of  Scythia,  who,  according  to 
Herodotus  (3,  116,  and  4,  27),  had  but  one  eye,  and 
waged  a  continual  contest  with  the  griffons  (vid. 
Grypb.es)  that  guarded  the  gold,  which,  according  to 
the  same  writer,  was  found  in  vast  quantities  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  people.    The  name  is  derived  by  him 
from  two  Scythian  words,  Anma,  one,  and  Spu,  an 
eye.    (Compare  JEschyl.,  Prom.  V.,  809,  »eqq.  — 
Mela,  2,  1.  15 — Plat.,  4,  26.  —  Dionys.  Peneg.,  31. 
—  Phiiastr .  Vti.  Soph.,  vol.  2,  p.  584,  ed.  Orell.) 
Modern  opinions,  of  course,  vary  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  this  legend.    De  Guignes  (Mem.  dc  ["Acad, 
des  laser.,  vol.  35,  p.  562)  makes  the  Arimaspi  to 
have  been  the  Hiong-nou,  of  whom  the  Chinese  his- 
torians speak,  and  who  were  situate  to  the  north  of 
them,  extending  from  the  river  Irtisch,  in  the  country 
of  the  Caimurs,  to  the  confines  of  eastern  Tartary. 
Re k- hard  (Thts.  Top.,  p.  17)  contends,  that  the  name 
of  the  Arimaspi  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  Arimas- 
cheos  Kaia,  in  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  Government  of 
Perm.    Rennell  (Geogr.  Herod.,  vol.  1,  p.  178)  places 
this  people  in  the  region  of  Mount  Altai,  a  tract  of 
country  containing  much  gold,  the  name  Altai  itself 
being  derived,  according  to  some,  from  alta,  a  term 
which  signifies  gold  in  the  Mongul  and  Calmuc 
tongues.    With  this  opinion  of  Rennell's  the  specula- 
tions of  Volker  agree.    (Myth.,  Geogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  193, 
iff q  )    Wahl  also  places  the  Arimaspi  in  the  regions 
of  Altai,  and  speaks  of  a  people  there  whose  heads 
are  so  enveloped  against  the  cold  as  to  leave  but  one 
opening  for  the  vision,  whence  he  thinks  the  fable  of  a 
one-eyed  race  arose.    ( Ostind.,  p.  409.)    Ritter  trans- 
fers the  Arimaspi,  along  with  the  Issedones  and  Mas- 
sagete,  to  the  southern  bank  of  the  Oxus,  in  ancient 
Bactria,  making  them  a  noble  and  warlike  tribe  of  the 
Medes  or  Cadusii.    ( Vorhalle,  p.  282,  seqa,  305.) 
Hailing  refers  the  term  Arimaspian  to  the  steed-mount- 
ed f<re  father*  of  the  German  race  before  the  migrations 
of  this  people  into  Europe,  and  he  deduces  the  name 
from  the  Permian  Anm  and  esp,  the  latter  of  which 
words  means  "a  horse"    (Wien.  Jahrb.,  69,  p. 
190 )    Rhode,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  Arimasp  a 
Zend  term,  though  his  explanation  of  it,  "a  mounted 
native  of  Aria,"  approaches  that  of  Hailing,  asp  in 
Zend  meaning  "  a  steed."    (Heilige  Sage,  dec,  p.  66, 
'fff  )    The  etymology  assigned  by  Herodotus  to  the 
word  in  question,  and  which  is  given  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  article,  is  now  justly  regarded  as  of 
no  value  whatever,  and  decidedly  erroneous,  unless, 
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with  Gatterer,  we  consider  the  words  which  form  the 
derivation  in  the  Greek  text  to  be  a  mere  interpola- 
tion.   (Comment.  Soc.  Gdtt.,  14,  p.  9.) 

Arimaspas,  a  river  of  Scythia  with  golden  sands, 
in  the  country  of  the  Arimaspi.    (Fid.  Arimaspi.) 

Arimi,  according  to  some,  a  people  of  Syria.  (  Vid. 
Arima,  towards  the  close  of  that  article.) 

Ariminum,  a  city  of  Umbria  in  Italy,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Arinunus,  on  the  coast,  not  far  to  the 
southeast  of  the  Rubicon.    It  was  founded  by  the 
Umbri,  and  afterward  inhabited  partly  by  them  and 
>artly  by  the  Pelaagi.    It  was  taken  by  the  Galli  Sc- 
lones.   The  Romans  sent  a  colony  to  it  A.U.C.  485. 
From  this  time  Ariminum  was  considered  as  a  most 
important  place,  and  the  key  of  Italy  on  the  eastern 
coast ;  hence  we  generally  find  a  Roman  army  sta- 
I  tioned  there  during  the  Gallic  and  Punic  wars, 
j  (Polyb.,  2,  23. — Id.,  3,  77.)    In  this  place  Cesar  is 
:  said  to  have  harangued  his  troops,  after  having  crossed 
,  the  Rubicon;  and  here  the  tribunes  of  the  commons, 
|  who  were  in  his  interest,  met  him.    It  is  now  called 
Rimim.    (Cramer's  Arte.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  255.) 

ArimTnus,  a  river  of  Italy,  rising  in  the  Apennine 
mountains,  and  falling  into  the  sea  at  Ariminum.  It 
is  now  the  Marecchia.    (Plin.,  3,  15.) 

Ariobarzanes,  I.  a  nobleman  of  Cappadocia,  elect- 
ed king  after  the  two  sons  of  Ariarathcs  VI.  had  died. 
He  was  expelled  by  Mithradates,  but  vvas  restored  by 
Sylla,  B.C.  92.  He  was  again  expelled  in  D  C.  88, 
and  restored  at  the  peace  in  B.C.  84.  His  kingdom, 
however,  was  again  occupied  by  Mithradates  in  B.C. 
66.  He  was  restored  by  Pompey,  and  resigned  the 
kingdom  to  his  son.  (Cie.,  pro  Leg.  Man.,  c.  2.  — 
I  Id.  tbtd.,  c.  5.  —  Appian,  Bell.  Mithr.,  c.  105.  —Id., 
;  Bell.  Civ.,  1,  103  —  Vol.  Max.,  5,  7,  2,  extern.)  —  II. 
!  The  second  of  the  name,  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
sumamed  Eusebes  and  also  Philorhomaus.  He  sup- 
j  ported  Pompey  against  Cesar.  (Appian,  Bell.  Civ., 
2, 71,  where  be  is  called  by  mistake  Ariarathes.)  The 
latter,  however,  forgave  him,  and  enlarged  his  territo- 
ries. He  was  slain,  B.C.  42,  by  Cassius.  (Dto 
Cass,  47,  33.  —  Appian,  Bell.  Cie.,  4,  63.  —  Clinton, 
Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  2,  p.  437.)  —  III.  A  name  common 
to  some  kings,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  satraps  of 
Pontus.  Ariobarzanes  I.  is  alluded  to  by  Xcnophon 
|  (Cyrop.,  8,  8,  4)  as  having  been  betrayed  by  his  son 
:  Mithradates  into  the  hands  of  the  Persian  monarch. 
I  (Consult  Aristot.,  Polit.,  5,  10,  and  compare  Schnei- 
i  der,  ad  Xen.,  I.  c.)  —  IV.  The  second  of  the  name, 
succeeded  the  Mithradates  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  B.C.  363,  and  reigned  twenty-six  years. 
In  the  course  of  this  reign  he  engaged  in  rebellion 
against  Artaxerxes,  B.C.  362.  (Diod.  Sic.,  15,  90  ) 
Mention  is  made  of  him  by  Ncpoa,  in  bis  account  of 
Datames  (c.  2. — lb.,  c.  5),  and  he  is  there  called  gov- 
ernor of  Lydia,  Ionia,  and  the  whole  of  Phrvgia. 
(Compare  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  2,  p.  421.)  —  V. 
The  third  of  the  name,  succeeded  Mithradates  III. 
He  began  to  reign  B.C.  266.  This  prince,  as  we 
learn  from  Memnon  (ap.  Phot.,  p.  720),  conquered  the 
city  of  Amastris,  and  drove  from  the  country,  in  con- 
junction with  tbe  Gallo-Greci,  or  Galate,  lately  ar- 
rived in  Asia  Minor,  an  Egyptian  colony  sent  by  Ptol- 
emy. (Apollod.,  ap.  Steph.  Byzant.,  s.  v.  'Aynvpa.) 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mithradates  IV.,  who 
was  a  minor  when  his  father  died.  (Clinton,  Fast. 
Hell.,  vol.  2,  n.  424.)  —  VI.  A  Persian  commander, 
who  bravely  defended  against  Alexander  the  pass  in 
the  mountains  of  Susiana.  (Diod.  Sic.,  17,  68.  — 
Quint.  Curt.,  5,  3,  17  — Consult  Wcsseltng,  ad  Diod., 
loc.  cit.) 

ArTon,  I.  a  famous  lyric  poet  and  musician  of  Me- 
thymna,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos.  His  age  is  stated  by 
Suidas  as  Olymp.  38  ;  by  Eusebius,  Olymp.  40  (i.  e., 
628  or  620  B.C.).  Though  by  birth  a  Mcthyranean, 
and  probably  a  disciple  of  Terpandcr,  Arion  chiefly 
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lived  and  wrote  in  the  Peloponnesus,  among  Dorian 
nations  It  was  at  Corinth,  in  the  reign  of  Periandcr, 
that  he  first  practised  a  cyclic  chorus  in  the  perform- 
ance of  a  dithyramb  ;  where  he  probably  took  advan- 
tage of  some  local  accidents  and  made  beginnings, 
which  alone  could  justify  Pindar  in  considering  Co- 
rinth as  the  native  city  of  the  Dithyramb.  {Herod., 
1,  23.  —  Compare  Hcllanie.,  ap.  Sc'hol.  ad  Aristoph., 
At.,  1403.  —  Amtot ,  ap.  Prorl.,  Chrestom.,  p.  382, 
.  ed.  Gaisf.—Ptnd.,  Olymp..  13,  18.) — A  curious  fable 
is  related  by  Herodotus  (/.  e.)  of  this  same  Arion. 
He  was  accustomed  to  spend  the  most  of  his  time 
with  Periandcr,  king  of  Corinth.  On  a  sudden,  how- 
ever, feeling  desirous  of  visiting  Italy  and  Sicily,  he 
sailed  to  those  countries,  and  amassed  there  great 
riches.  He  set  sail  from  Tarentum  after  this,  in  or- 
der to  return  to  Corinth,  but  the  mariners  formed  a 
plot  against  him,  when  they  were  at  sea,  to  throw  him 
overboard  and  seize  his  riches.  Arion,  having  ascer- 
tained this,  offered  them  all  his  treasure,  only  begging 
that  they  would  spare  his  life.  Dut  the  seamen,  being 
inflexible,  commanded  him  cither  to  kill  himself,  that 
he  might  be  buried  ashore,  or  to  leap  immediately  into 
the  sea.  Arion,  reduced  to  this  hard  choice,  earnestly 
desired  them  to  allow  him  to  dress  in  his  richest  appa- 
rel, and  to  sing  a  measure,  standing  at  the  time  on  the 
poop  of  the  ship.  The  mariners  assented,  pleased  with 
the  idea  of  their  being  about  to  hear  the  best  singer  of 
the  day^md  retired  from  the  stern  to  the  middle  of  the 
vessel.  In  the  mean  time,  Arion,  having  put  on  all  his 
robes,  took  his  harp  and  performed  the  Orthian  strain, 
as  it  was  termed.  At  the  end  of  the  air  he  leaped  into 
the  sea,  and  the  Corinthians  continued  their  voyage 
homeward.  A  dolphin,  however,  attracted  by  the 
music,  received  Arion  on  its  back,  and  bore  him  in 
safety  to  Tcnarus.  On  reaching  this  place,  his  story 
was  disbelieved  by  Pcriander ;  but  an  examination  of 
the  seamen,  when  they  also  arrived,  removed  all  the 
monarch's  suspicions  about  Arion's  veracity,  and  the 
mariners  were  put  to  death.  In  commemoration  of 
this  event,  a  statue  was  made  of  brass,  representing  a 
man  on  a  dolphin's  back,  and  was  consecrated  at  Tcna- 
rus. Such  is  the  story  told  by  Herodotus.  I-archer's 
explanation  is  a  very  tame  and  improbable  one.  He 
thitiks  that  Arion  threw  himself  into  the  sea  in  or  near 
the  harbour  of  Tarentum  ;  that  the  Corinthians,  with- 
out troubling  themselves  any  farther,  set  sail ;  that 
Arion  gained  the  shore,  met  with  another  vessel  ready 
to  depart,  which  had  the  figure-head  of  a  dolphin,  and 
that  this  vessel  outstripped  the  Corinthian  ship.  (Lar- 
cher,  ad  loc.)  The  solution  which  Muller  gives  is  far 
more  ingenious,  though  not  much  in  accordance  with 
the  simplicity  of  early  fable.  It  is  as  follows :  The 
colony  which  went  to  Tarentum  under  Phalanthus. 
sailed  from  Tcnarus  to  Italy,  with  the  rites  and  under 
the  protection  of  Neptune.  The  mythic  mode  of  in- 
dicating this  was  by  a  statue,  representing  Tarns,  the 
son  of  Neptune,  and  original  founder  of  the  place, 
seated  on  a  dolphin's  back,  as  if  in  the  act  of  crossing 
the  sea  from  Tenants  to  Tarentum.  This  was  placed 
on  the  Tcnarian  promontory.  In  process  of  lime, 
however,  the  legend  ceased  to  be  applied  to  Tares, 
and  Arion  became  the  hero  of  the  tale,  the  order  of  the 
voyage  being  reversed  ;  and  the  love  of  music,  which 
the  dolphin  was  fabled  by  the  ancients  to  possess,  be- 
came a  means  of  adding  to  the  wonders  of  the  story. 
(Muilcr,  Doner,  vol.  2,  p.  369,  nol.—PUhn,  Lcsbtac, 
p.  1G0.>— — II.  A  celebrated  steed,  often  mentioned  in 
fable,  which  not  only  possessed  a  human  voice  (Pro- 
pert.,  2,  25,  37),  but  also  the  power  of  prophecy. 
(Stat.,  Theb.,  6,  424.)  According  to  one  legend,  he 
sprang  from  Ceres  and  Neptune,  the  goddess  having 
fruitlessly  assumed  the  shape  of  a  marc,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  addresses  of  Neptune,  who  immediately 
transformed  himself  into  a  steed.  (Pausan.,  8,  25. — 
Apottod.,  3,  6,  8.)  Another  account  mad*  him  the 
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offspring  of  Neptune  and  Erinnys,  who  had  in  like 
manner  changed  herself  into  a  mare.  (Sekol.  ad  Jl., 
23,  346.)  Others  again  related,  that  he  was  produced 
from  the  ground  by  a  blow  of  Neptune's  trident,  in  the 
contest  of  that  deity  with  Minerva  for  the  possession 
of  Athens.  (Sen.  ad  Vtrg.,  Georg.,  1.  12.)  Eusla- 
thius  mentions  a  still  different  origin  for  this  fabled 
animal,  namely,  from  Neptune  and  one  of  the  Harpies 
(Eustath.  ad  II.,  I.  e)  Quintus  Calaber  (4,  670). 
from  one  of  the  Harpies  and  Zephvrus.  Arion  w  as 
trained  up  by  Neptune  himself,  and  was  often  yoked 
to  the  chariot  of  his  parent,  which  he  drew  over  the 
seas  with  amazing  swiftness.  (Stat.,  Theb.,  6,  303, 
seqq.)  Neptune  gave  him  as  a  present  to  Copreus, 
king  of  Haliartus,  in  Bcrotia.  Haliartus  bestowed 
him  on  Hercules,  who  distanced  with  him  Cycnus,  in 
the  Hippodrome  of  the  Pagasean  Apollo,  and  after- 
ward also  made  use  of  him  in  his  car  when  contend- 
ing with  Cycnus  in  fight.  From  Hercules  he  came  to 
AurastUB,  who  was  alone  saved  by  his  means  from 
the  Theban  war.  (Schol.  ad  II.,  23,  346.  —  Hesud, 
Scui.  Here.,  120,  seqq. — Compare  Muller,  Doner,  vol. 
2,  p.  480.) — The  name  of  this  fabled  animal  manifestly 
relates  to  his  superiority  over  all  other  coursers 
('Aptiuv,  superior),  and  the  legend  itself  is  only  one 
of  the  many  forms  in  which  the  physical  fact  of  earth 
and  water  being  the  cause  of  growth  and  increase  in 
the  natural  world  has  been  enveloped  by  the  ancient 
mythologies.    (  Volcker,  Myth  drrJap.,  p.  165.  seqq.) 

Ariovistcs,  a  king  of  the  Germans,  who  invaded 
Gaul,  conquered  a  considerable  part  of  the  country, 
and  subjected  the  inhabitants  to  the  most  cruel  and  op 
pressive  treatment.  Cesar  marched  against  him, 
brought  him  to  an  action,  and  gained  so  complete 
a  victory,  that  only  a  few  of  tho  army  of  Ariovistus, 
among  whom  was  the  king  himself,  effected  their 
escape.  He  died  soon  after  in  Germany,  either  of  his 
wounds,  or  through  chagrin  at  his  defeat.  The  name 
is  probably  derived  from  the  German  words  Hccr,  .in 
anny,  and  Furst,  a  leader  or  prince.  (Cera.,  Bell, 
Gall.,  131,  seqq— Id.  ibid.,  6,  29.) 

Arisb.i,  I.  a  town  of  Lesbos,  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake. (Plin.,  5,  39.)  Herodotus  states  that  it  was 
conquered  by  the  people  of  Methymna  (1,  151, — 
Compare  Slcph.  Byz.  s.  r.  'Apiob}).  —  II.  A  city  of 
Troas,  southeast  of  Abydus,  and  founded  by  a  cokny 
of  Mytilcncans,  in  whose  island  there  was  a  town  of 
the  same  name.  (Vid.  No.  I.)  Various  traditions 
respecting  the  place  are  to  be  found  in  Step  nanus  of 
Byzantium.    Homer  makes  mention  of  the  place,  to- 

frethcr  with  the  river  Sellcis.  (//.,  2,  835.)  It  was 
tere,  according  to  Arrinn  (1,  12),  that  Alexander  sta- 
tioned his  army  immediately  after  crossing  the  Helles- 
pont at  Abydus.  When  the  Gauls  passed  over  into 
Asia,  some  centuries  after,  they  alto  occupied  Arisba 
but  were  totally  defeated  by  King  Prusias.  (Pclyb., 
5,  3.)  Its  ruins  are  supposed  to  be  those  at  Gavper- 
lee.  (Walpole's  7\nkry,  vol.  1,  p.  92.  —  Cramer's 
Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  71.) 

AHiBTitfNETrs,  a  Greek  writer,  a  native  of  Nicsrn. 
He  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  same  with 
that  friend  of  Libanius  who  perished  in  the  earthquake 
which  destroyed  the  city  of  Nicomedia,  A.D.  358,  at  d 
to  whom  arc  addressed  many  of  the  letters  of  this 
sophist  that  remain  to  us.  If  this  opinion  be  correct, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  work  of  Arista?nctus, 
which  we  at  present  possess,  does  not  justify  the  t  u'o- 
giums  which  Libanius  passes  on  the  talents  of  Ins 
friend:  the  identity  of  the  two  individuals,  therefore, 
appears  at  best  extremely  doubtful.  The  only  histor- 
ical fact  that  occurs  in  Aristcnctua  seems  to  place 
him  towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century ;  it  is  a 
eulogium  on  the  female  dancer  Panareta,  where  it  is 
said  that  she  imitated  the  pantomime  Caramallus. 
Now  this  Caramallus  lived  in  the  time  of  Sidonius 
Apoliinaris,  who  died  A  D.  4f  I.    A  third  view  of  the 
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subject  would  seem  to  favour  the  supposition  that  the 
author  of  the  work  in  question  never  bore  the  name 
of  Aristcnetua ;  this  being  the  appellation  given  by 
the  wnter  to  the  fictitious  personage  who  is  supposed 
to  have  written  the  first  letter  in  the  collection.  And 
it  maj  so  have  happened,  that  the  copyists  mistook 
this  cams  for  that  of  the  author  himself.    This  last 
opinion  baa  been  niopted  by  Mercier,  Bergler,  Pauw, 
and  Boiasonadr. — The  work  of  Aristenetus  is  a  col- 
lection of  Erotic  Epistles),  entitled  'E—ioto?mI  Ipuri- 
K<ii    The  greater  part  of  these  pieces  are  only,  in 
fact,  so  far  to  be  regarded  as  letters,  as  bearing  a  su- 
perscripuon  which  gives  them  somewhat  of  an  epis- 
tolary form ;  they  are,  in  truth,  a  species  of  tales,  or 
exerciies  on  imaginary  subjects.    In  one  of  them,  a 
lover  draws  the  portrait  of  his  mistress ;  in  another, 
we  have  a  description  of  the  artifices  practised  by  a 
coquet ;  in  a  third,  a  tale  after  tbe  manner  of  Boc- 
cacio.  Ac.    These  letters  are  divided  into  two  books, 
of  whjch  the  first  contains  twenty-eight  pieces;  and 
tbe  second,  which  is  not  complete,  twenty-two.  The 
stvlc  of  Aristcnetua,  which  is  almost  uniformly  of  a 
declamatory  character,  is  frequently  wanting  in  nature 
and  taste.    It  is  filled  with  phrases  borrowed  from 
the  poets.    The  best  editions  of  this  writer  arc,  that 
of  Abresch,  Zwolla,  3  vols.  12mo,  the  third  volume 
containing  the  notes  and  conjectures  of  various  schol- 
ars ,  and  that  of  Boissonade,  Paris,  1822,  8vo.  This 
iattcr  edition  is,  on  the  whole,  the  better  one  of  the 
two    On  the  merits  of  Abresch's  edition,  consult  the 
remarks  of  Bast,  in  his  Specimen  ed.  nov.  Epist.  Ar- 
ista*, p  9,  seqa.,  and  on  those  of  Boissonade's  the 
observations  of  Hoffmann,  L?x.  Bibl.,  vol.  1,  p.  253. 
(Compare  Scholl.  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  248,  seqq  ) 
ARisr^ccs,  son  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph  Cyrcnc, 
was  born  in  the  part  of  Libya  afterward  named  from 
hi*  mother,  and  brought  up  by  the  Seasons,  who  fed 
him  on  nectar  and  ambrosia,  and  thus  rendered  him 
immortal.    According  to  the  prediction  of  the  centaur 
Chiron,  as  made  to  Apollo  respecting  him,  he  was  to 
be  caKcd    Jove,"  and  "  holy  Apollo,"  and  "  Agreus" 
(Hunter),  and  "  Noraios"  (Herdsman) ;  and  also  Aris- 
tsus    (Pind,  Pyth,  9,  104,  seqq.)    The  invention 
of  the  culture  of  the  olive,  and  of  the  art  of  managing 
bees,  was  ascribed  to  him ;  and  Aristotlo  (ap.  Schol 
ed  Tieocr.,  5,  63)  says  he  was  taught  them  by  the 
nymphs  who  had  reared  him.    Tradition  also  related, 
that  one  time,  when  the  isle  of  Ceos  was  afflicted  by 
a  droa/nt,  caused  by  the  excessive  beat  of  the  dog- 
days,  the  inhabitants  invited  Aristeus  thither ;  and, 
on  his  erecting  an  altar  to  Jupiter  Icmsua  [the  Moist- 
tntr\  the  Etesian  breezes  breathed  over  the  isie,  and 
the  evil  departed.    After  his  death  he  was  deified  by 
the  people  of  Ceos.    (Apoll.  Rh.,  2,  506,  seqq. — 
Sc\o>.  ad  Apoll.  Rh.,  2,  498.— Strv.  ad  Virg.,  Georg., 
I.  14}    Virgil  has  elegantly  related  the  story  of  the 
love  of  Aristeus  for  Eurydice  the  wife  of  Orpheus, 
his  pursuit  of  her,  and  her  unfortunate  death  by  the 
sting  of  the  serpent ;  on  which  the  Napean  nymphs 
destroyed  all  his  bees  ;  and  the  mode  adopted  by  him, 
on  ths  advice  of  his  mother,  to  stock  once  more  his 
hives.    (Georg.,  4,  282,  seqq. — Compare  Odd,  Fast., 
1,  303.  seqq  )    Aristeus  married  Autonoe,  daughter 
of  Cadmus,  bj  whom  ho  became  the  father  of  Actason. 
[KtightUy  s  Mythology,  2d  ed.,  p.  330.)    Thus  much 
f jt  the  lego  ml.    Arista?  us  would  seem  in  reality  to  have 
k?en  an  cariy  deity  of  Arcadia,  whence  the  Parrhasii 
carried  his  worship  into  the  island  of  Ceos ;  of  Thes- 
saly,  whence  the  same  worship  was  brought  to  Cyrene ; 
and  finally  of  Baeotia,  where  he  was  enrolled  in  the 
Cahnean  genealogy.    He  appears  to  have  been  iden- 
tical, originally,  with  Ztvc  'Kptaroc,  and  consequently 
with  'Xt6?.?.cjv  No/uof,  and  to  have  been  the  god  who 
presided  over  flocks  and  herds,  over  the  propagation 
of  bees,  the  rearing  of  the  olive,  dec.   (Miller,  Or- 
eW.  p.  348.) 


Aristaoobas,  I.  a  writer  who  composed  a  history  of 
Egypt,  and  who  lived  in  the  third  century  before  our  era. 
(Am.,  96. 12.)— II.  A  son-in-law  and  nephew  ofHis- 
tieus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  who  revolted  from  Darius,  and 
incited  the  Athenians  and  Eretrians  against  Persia. 
An  expedition,  planned  though  not  commanded  by  him, 
burned  the  city  of  Sardia.  This  so  exasperated  the 
king,  that  every  evening,  before  supper,  he  ordered  his 
attendants  to  remind  him  of  punishing  Aristagoras. 
He  was  killed  in  a  battle  against  the  Persians,  B.C. 
499.    (Herodot.,  5,  30  — Id.,  5,  101,  seqa.) 

Abistanoer,  a  statuary,  native  of  the  Island  of  Pa- 
res, flourished  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  .fCgos 
Potamos,  in  Olymp.  93,  4.  He  constructed  the  bra- 
zen tripod,  which  the  Lacedaemonians  dedicated  at 
Atnyclro,  out  of  the  spoils  taken  by  them.  (Pausan  , 
3,  18.  5—Sillig,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  r.) 

A  RtsTARCitt's,  I.  a  tragic  poet,  a  native  of  Tegea. 
He  was  the  contemporary  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides, 
and  lived  upward  of  a  hundred  years.  Ho  exhibited 
seventy  tragedies,  but  was  only  twice  successful.  Of 
all  these  seventy  plays  only  oue  line  is  left  us.  Ac- 
cording to  Festus,  his  Achilles  was  imitated  by  En- 
nius,  and  also  by  Plautus  in  his  Panulus.  (Theatre 
of  the  Greeks,  2d  ed.,  p.  151.) — II.  A  native  of  Samo- 
t brace,  and  preceptor  to  the  children  of  Ptolemy  VI. 
(Philometor).  He  is  regarded  as  the  most  celebrated 
critic  of  all  antiquity.  The  number  of  pupils  formed 
by  him  was  so  great,  that  at  one  time  forty  distin- 
guished professors  or  grammarians  might  be  counted 
at  Alexandrea  and  Rome,  who  had  been  trained  up  in 
his  school.  All  these  disciples  vied  with  each  other 
in  extolling  the  superiority  and  genius  of  their  com- 
mon master ;  and  hence  the  name  of  Ariatarchus  was 
not  only  perpetuated  in  the  classical  tongues,  but  has 
passed  into  the  modem  languages,  as  indicative  of  an 
accomplished  critic.  Ariatarchus  quitted  Egypt  when 
Euergetes  II-,  his  pupil,  ascended  the  throne  and  be- 
gan to  display  his  true  character  in  driving  men  of  let- 
ters from  Alexandrea.  The  grammarian,  upon  this, 
retired  to  Cyprus,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two,  B.C.  157.  In  his  old  age  he  became  dropsical, 
upon  which  he  is  said  to  have  starved  himself  to  death. 
Aristarchus  waa  the  author  of  a  new  recension  of  Ho- 
mer, which,  though  altered  by  subsequent  gramma- 
rians, ia  nevertheless  the  basis  of  our  common  text  at 
the  present  day.  It  ia  this  primitive  recension  of  Ar- 
istarcliUB'  which  Wolf  undertook  to  restore  by  the  aid 
of  the  scholia  that  Villoiaon  published.  To  Aris- 
tarchus is  also  attributed  the  division  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  into  twenty-four  cantos  or  books.  He  wrote 
likewise  commentaries  on  Archilochus,  Alccus.  Anac- 
rcon,  .Eschylus,  Sophocles,  Ion,  Pindar,  Aristophanes, 
Aratus,  and  other  poets;  and  composed  in  all,  it  is 
said,  eight  hundred  different  works.  Of  all  the  pro- 
ductions, however,  of  this  industrious  writer,  we  have 
only  remaining  at  the  present  day  some  grammatical 
remarks  cited  by  the  scholiasts.  (Scholl,  Hist.  Lit- 
Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  188,  seqq.)  —  III.  An  astronomer  of 
Samos,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  before  Christ.  He  is  well  known  to  have 
maintained  the  modern  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
motion  of  the  earth  round  the  .sun,  and  its  revolution 
about  ita  own  centre  or  axis.  He  also  taught  that  the 
annual  orbit  of  the  earth  is  but  a  point,  compared  with 
the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars.  He  estimated  the  ap- 
parent diameter  of  the  sun  at  the  720th  part  of  the 
zodiac.  He  found  also  that  the  diameter  of  the  moon 
bears  a  greater  proportion  to  that  of  the  earth  than 
that  of  43  to  108,  but  leas  than  that  of  19  to  60 ;  so 
that  the  diameter  of  the  moon,  according  to  his  state- 
ment, should  be  somewhat  less  than  a  third  part  of 
the  earth.  The  only  one  of  his  works  now  extant  is  a 
treatise  on  the  magnitudes  and  distances  of  the  sun 
and  moon.  The  best  edition  in  that  of  Wallis,  Ozon., 
16S«.  8vo.    The  following  work  may  also  be  consult- 
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ed  with  advantage  in  relation  to  this  astronomer: 
Histoire  d'Aristarque  de  Samos,  sutvie  de  la  traduc- 
tion dt  son  outrage  sur  les  distances  du  total  dc  la 
lune,  dec,  par  M.  de  F(ortta  d"  Urban).  Paris, 
1810,  8vo. 

Aristkas,  I.  a  poet  of  Proconneauf ,  who,  as  Herod- 
otus relates,  appeared  seven  years  after  his  death  to 
bis  countrymen,  and  composed  a  poem  on  the  Arimas- 
pians.  He  then  disappeared  a  second  time,  and,  after 
the  lapse  of  three  hundred  and  forty  years,  appeared 
in  the  city  of  Metapontum  in  Magna  Grccia,  and  di- 
rected the  inhabitants  to  erect  an  altar  to  Apollo,  and 
a  statue  by  that  altar,  which  should  bear  the  name  of 
Aristeas  the  Proconnesian.  He  informed  them  also 
that  he  attended  this  god,  and  was  at  such  times  a 
crow,  though  now  he  went  under  the  name  of  Aristeas. 
Having  uttered  these  words  he  vanished.  (Herod., 
4,  15. — Compare  the  somewhat  different  account  giv- 
en by  Phny,  7,  52.)  The  poem  alluded  to  above 
was  epic  in  its  character,  and  in  three  books.  The 
subject  of  it  was  the  wars  between  Griffons  and  Ari- 
maspians.  Longinus  ($  10)  has  recorded  six  of  the 
verses  of  Aristeas,  which  he  justly  considers  more 
florid  than  sublime ;  and  Tzetzes  (Chd.,  7,  688)  has 
preserved  six  more.  (Larcker,  ad  Herod.,  I.  e.) — Rit- 
ter  has  made  this  singular  legend  the  basis  of  some 
profound  investigations.  He  sees  in  Aristeas  a  priest 
of  the  Sun  (the  Koros  or  Buddha  of  the  early  nations 
of  India) ;  and  he  compares  with  this  the  remark  of 
Porphyry  (dc  Abstinent.,  4,  p.  399,  ed.  Lugd.  Bat., 
1020),  that,  among  the  magi,  a  crow  was  the  symbol 
of  a  priest  of  the  sun.  He  discovers  also  in  the  ear- 
lier name  of  that  part  of  Italy  where  Metapontum  was 
situate,  namely,  Bottiaa,  an  obscure  reference  to  the 
worship  of  Buddha.  Whatever  our  opinion  of  his 
theory  may  be,  the  legend  of  Aristeas  certainly  in- 
volves the  doctrines  of  the  metempsychosis.  (Kttter, 
Vorhalle,  p.  278,  seqq.) — II.  An  officer  under  Ptole- 
my Philadeiphus,  to  whom  is  ascribed  a  Greek  work 
stdl  extant,  entitled,  "A  History  of  the  Interpreters  of 
Scripture,"  giving  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Septuaguit  was  written.  The  best  edition  is  that 
printed  at  Oxford  in  1692,  in  8vo.  It  is  found  also, 
with  a  very  learned  refutation,  in  a  work  entitled  Ho- 
dti  de  Btbliorum  textibus  onginalibus  libri  iv.,  Oxon., 
1705,  fol. ;  and  likewise  in  the  second  volume  of 
Havercamp's  edition  of  Josephus ;  and  at  the  end  of 
Van  Dale's  Dissertation,  de  LXX.  Interprettbus  super 
Aristeam,  AmstelotL,  1705.  4to.  As  to  other  works 
by  Aristeas,  consult  Sckard  (Arg.,  sub  fin. — Joseph., 
ed.  Hav.,  vol.  2,  p.  102). 

Aristera,  an  island  lying  to  the  southeast  of  the 
peninsula  of  Argolis,  in  the  Sinus  Hermionicus.  (Pau- 
san.,  2,  34.) 

AristTdes,  I.  a  celebrated  Athenian,  son  of  Lysim- 
achus,  and  a  contemporary  of  Themistocles.  He 
entered  upon  public  affairs  at  a  comparatively  early 
age,  and  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  integ- 
rity, that,  although  inclined  to  the  aristocracy,  he  nev- 
ertheless received  from  the  people  the  remarkable  ap- 
pellation of  the  Just.  His  conduct  at  Marathon  did 
no  less  honour  to  his  military  talents  than  to  his  dis- 
interestedness. Of  the  ten  Athenian  generals,  he 
was  the  only  one  who  agreed  with  Miltiades  upon  the 
propriety  of  risking  a  battle ;  and,  renouncing  his  day  of 
command  in  favour  of  this  commander,  he  prevailed 
upon  the  other  generals  to  do  the  same.  After  ser- 
vices so  important  as  these,  he  was,  nevertheless, 
finally  banished  through  the  intrigues  of  Themistocles, 
and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  a  singular  circumstance 
is  related  to  have  taken  place.  While  the  shells  were 
getting  inscribed  at  the  assembly  that  passed  upon 
him  the  sentence  of  ostracism,  a  peasant  approached 
Aristides,  and  taking  him  for  a  person  or  ordinary 
stamp,  requested  him  to  write  upon  his  shell  the  name 
of  Aristides.  he  himself  being  too  illiterate  to  do  so. 
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Aristides,  without  betraying  who  he  was,  asked  the 
peasant  what  harm  Aristides  had  done  him.  "  front," 
replied  the  man,  44  nor  do  I  even  know  htm;  but  lam 
tired  with  hearing  htm  called  the  Just."  Aristides 
quitted  his  native  city,  praying  the  gods  that  nothing 
might  occur  to  induce  his  countrymen  to  regret  his 
absence ;  but  this  very  thing  happened  dunng  the 
sixth  year  of  his  exile,  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece. 
He  was  then  recalled,  and  was  associated  with  The- 
mistocles in  the  command  of  the  Athenian  forces.  He 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  also  shared 
with  Pausanias  the  glory  of  the  field  of  Platca.  Aftet 
the  total  defeat  of  the  Persian  forces,  he  played  an  in* 

Cortant  part  in  the  affairs  of  Athens  and  Greece,  and 
y  his  wise  counsels  and  successful  negotiations  he 
secured  to  his  native  city  a  decided  pre-eminence  over 
the  neighbouring  republics.  When  the  Greek  con- 
federacy were  to  have  the  quotas  regulated  which  they 
paid  towards  a  common  fund  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
fence, Aristides  was  chosen  to  execute  this  commis- 
sion, which  he  did  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  Although 
having  the  control  of  large  sums  of  money,  in  the 
management  of  the  public  finances,  he  notwithstand- 
ing died  so  poor,  that  the  people  had  to  pay  the  ex- 

Senses  of  his  funeral,  and  furnish  marriage-portions  to 
is  two  daughters.    The  Athenians,  on  one  occasion, 
rendered  a  singular  homage  to  the  virtues  of  this  di«- 
tinguished  man.    During  the  representation  of  one  of 
the  tragedies  of  .tschylus,  a  passage  occurred  hav- 
ing reference  to  the  character  of  a  virtuous  and  up 
right  man,  whereupon  the  whole  audience,  with  one 
common  impulse,  turned  their  eyes  upon  Aristides, 
and  applied  the  passage  to  him  alone  of  all  who  were 
present.    When  he  sat  as  judge  in  a  certain  cause,  the 
accuser  began  to  make  mention  of  injuries  which  had 
been  done  by  the  accused  to  Aristides  himself.    41  TtU 
me,"  exclaimed  the  upright  Athenian,  *4  of  the  wrongs 
which  he  has  done  to  you ;  for  I  sit  here  to  dispenst 
justice  Jo  you,  not  unto  myself."    (Plut.,  tn  \il  — 
Com.  JV>p.,  tn  Vtt.) — II.  An  historian  of  Miletus,  fre- 
quently quoted  by  Plutarch  in  his  Parallels.  (Of-, 
ed.  Retslce,  vol.  7,  p.  216,  seqq.)    He  was  anterior  to 
Sylla,  and  composed  a  history  of  Italy,  in  forty  books, 
and  Sicilian  and  Persian  Annals.    He  was  the  invent- 
or, also,  of  what  were  called  ''Milesian  Tales,"  in- 
genious fictions,  but  too  free  in  their  character,  which 
Lucian  and  Apuleius  imitated,  the  former  in  his  Im- 
cms  tree  Annus,  and  the  latter  in  his  Astnus  Aureus 
The  Milesian  Tales  of  Aristides  were  translated  into 
Latin  in  the  time  of  Sylla.    (Sckbll,  Hist.  tat.  Gr., 
vol.  4,  p.  167.) — III.  A  statuary,  one  of  the  pupils  of 
Polycletus,  celebrated  on  account  of  the  chariots  fox 
two  and  for  four  horses  which  he  constructed.  (Pin.. 
34,  8.)  —  IV.  A  very  celebrated  painter,  rather  older 
than  Apelles,  but  contemporary  with  him.    He  was 
a  native  of  Thebes.    The  refinements  of  the  art  were 
applied  by  him  to  tbo  mind.    44  Primus  anmvm 
ptnxit"  says  Pliny,  44  el  sensus  hemtnum  ezpressit, 
qua  vocant  Graci  f/6n,  item  perturbationes"  (25,  10) 
The  passions  which  tradition  had  organized  for  Timar- 
tbes,  Aristides  caught  as  they  rose  from  the  breast, 
or  escaped  from  the  lips  of  Nature  herself.    His  vol- 
ume was  man,  his  scene  society  :  he  drew  the  subtile 
discriminations  of  mind  in  every  stag*  of  life,  the 
whispers,  the  simple  cry  of  passion,  and  its  most  com- 
plex accents.    Such,  as  history  informs  us,  was  his 
suppliant,  whose  voice  you  seemed  to  hear;  such  his 
sick  man's  half-extinguished  eye  and  labouring  breast; 
such,  above  all,  the  half-slain  mother,  shuddering  lest 
the  eager  babe  should  suck  the  blood  from  her  palsied 
nipple.    This  picture  was  probably  at  Thebes  when 
Alexander  sacked  that  town;  what  his  feelings  were 
when  he  saw  it,  we  may  guess  from  his  sending  it  to 
Pella.    (Fuselt.  Lectures  on  Painting,  vol.  2,  p  64.) 
Attalus  is  said  to  have  given  a  hundred  talents  for  s 
single  painting  by  this  artist.    (Plin.,  I.  c.)    Some  of 
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the  ancients  assigned  to  Aristides  the  invention  of 
painting  on  wax.    (Stlltg,  Dtcl.  Art.,  *.  v  )  —  IV.  A 
Greek  orator,  born  at  Hadrianopolis  in  Bithynia,  about 
A-D.  129,  according  to  the  common  opinion ;  bat  more 
correctly  in  A.D.  117.    After  having  applied  himself, 
with  extraordinary  ardour,  to  the  study  of  eloquence, 
he  travelled  in  Asia,  Greece,  and  Egypt,  leaving  be- 
hind him  everywhere  a  high  opinion  of  his  talents  and 
virtues.    Many  cities  erected  statues  to  him,  one  of 
which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Vatican.    On  finishing 
hia  travels,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Smyrna,  where 
he  continued  to  live  until  hia  death,  holding  a  station 
in  a  temple  of  .Esculapius.    Aristides,  by  a  diligent 
Dcrusal  of  Demoirthenes  and  Plato,  was  able  to  avoid 
the  errors  of  the  declaimera  of  hia  time.    Hia  corn- 
equal  to  the  Athenian  orator ;  an 
r,  however,  to  which  he  had  no  just  claims. 
His  dtsconrace  are  distinguished  for  thought  and  argu- 
ment.   His  style  is  strong,  but  often  wanting  in  grace. 
We  bare  fifty-four  declamations  of  Aristides  remain- 
ing at  the  present  day,  most  of  them  celebrating  some 
divinity,  or  else  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
other  personage*.    One  of  these  discourses  is  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  on  the  destruction  of 
by  an  earthquake,  A.D.  178.    The  monarch 
•fleeted  by  it,  that  he  immediately  gave 


the  pen  of  this  orator,  a  work  on  the  style  that  is  adapt- 
ed to  public  aiFairs,  and  that  suited  to  plain  and  sim- 
ple topics  ( irepi  xoXtTiKov  xal  ufeforvc  Xoyov) .  Among 
the  discourses  of  Aristides  there  are  five,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  a  sixth,  which  were  regarded  by  the  an- 
cients as  the  fruit  of  imposture,  or  of  a  credulity  un- 
worthy a  man  of  so  much  general  credit.    Some  of 
them  appear  to  touch  on  animal  magnetism. — The  Abbe 
Mai  found,  not  many  years  ago,  a  palimpsest  manu- 
script of  Aristides  in  the  Vatican  Library,  containing 
some  unedited  fragments  of  this  orator.    The  best 
editions  of  Aristides  are  that  of  Jebb,  Or  on.,  1732-30, 
4to ;  and  that  of  Dindorf,  Lip*.,  3  vols.  8vo.    The  lat- 
ter is  decidedly  the  better  of  the  two,  the  text  having 
been  more  carefully  corrected  by  MSS.    Reiske  com- 
plain* heavily  of  the  former,  on  account  of  the  want  of 
care  in  collating  MSS.,  dec. — V.  A  Platonic  philoso- 
pher, born  at  Athens.    He  became  a  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  presented  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian  an 
"  Apology"  for  the  new  religion,  which,  it  is  said,  in- 
due<.-d  the  monarch  to  pass  his  edict,  by  which  no  one 
was  to  l«  pat  to  death  without  a  regular  accusation 
and  conviction     This  edict  waa  directly  favourable 
to  the  Christians.   The  Apology  is  lost,  but  is  highly 
pruned  by  St.  Jerome,  who  had  read  it. — VI.  A  Greek 
writer  on  music.    He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about 
the  commencement  of  the  second  century  of  our  era. 
His  work  is  in  three  books,  and  the  best  edition  of  it 
is  that  contained  in  the  collection  of  Meibomius,  An- 
tiqmr  \f*nc<t  Sertptore*,  Amttel.,  1652,  4to. 

Axxstifpcs,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Gyrene,  disciple  to 
Socrates,  and  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  sect,  who  flour- 
ished about  399  B.C.  Socrates,  however,  with  whom 
be  remained  till  his  execution  (Plat.,  Pkad.,  p.  69), 
'Joes  not  appear  to  have  cured  him  of  his  inclination 
for  pleasure  For  although  there  is  little  consistency 
in  the  notices  we  have  of  his  life  and  conduct,  it  is 
nevertheless  clear,  from  a  variety  of  anecdotes,  that, 
ncAwithstanding  he  was  able  to  endure,  privations  and 
wfTering*  with  equanimity  and  dignity,  his  serenity  of 
uund  arose  principally  from  the  readiness  with  which 
he  could  extract  pleasures  and  gratifications  from  the 
most  difficult  situations  of  Hfe.  Hence  he  never 
avoided  the  society  of  the  courtesan,  Of  of  the  tyrant, 
or  satrap,  in  full  and  calm  reliance  upon  his  tact  in  the 
management  of  men.  Many  anecdotes  are  told  of 
which  would  seem  to  imply  that  Aristippus  en- 
faithfully  his  own  maxim,  that  a 
nd  not  be  con- 


trolled by  them.    (Herat.,  Ep.,  1,  18. — Diog.  Laert., 

4,  66,  9tqq.)  Aristippus  was  the  first  disciple  of  the 
Socratic  school  who  took  money  for  teaching.  He 
afterward  was  compelled  to  leave  Athens,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  freedom  of  his  manners,  and  visited, 
among  other  parts,  the  island  of  Sicily.  Here  he  be- 
came one  of  the  flatterers  of  Dionysius,  and  gained  a 
large  share  of  royal  favour.  He  left.  Syracuse  before 
the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant,  and  appears,  in  his  old 
age,  to  have  returned  to  Cyrenc,  where  we  find  his 
family  and  school.  (Diog.  Laert.,  2,  86.)  Aristip- 
pus taught,  that  good  is  pleasure,  and  pain  is  evil ; 
but,  at  the  same  tune,  he  appears  to  have  maintained, 
that,  in  true  pleasure,  the  soul  must  still  preserve  its 
authority ;  bis  true  pleasure  was,  consequently,  nothing 
more  than  the  Socratic  temperance.  He  taught  also 
that  a  man  ought  not  to  desire  more  than  he  already 
possesses ;  for  all  pleasures  are  similar,  and  none  more 
agreeable  than  another,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  suf- 
fer himself  to  be  overcome  by  sensual  enjoyment. 
(Diog.  Laert.,  2,  87.  —  Consult  Ritter,  Hut.  Anc. 
PA*/.,  vol.  2,  p.  88,  teqq.,  where  a  luminous  account 
is  given  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Cyrenaic  school.) — II. 
His  grandson  of  the  same  name,  called  the  Younger, 
was  a  warm  defender  of  his  opinions.  He  flourished 
about  363  years  B.C. — III.  A  tyrant  of  Argos,  pro- 
tected by  Antigonus  Gonatas,  whose  life  was  one  con- 
tinued series  of  apprehensions.  He  was  slain  by  a 
Cretan,  in  a  battle  with  Aratus,  near  Mycenae,  B.C. 
242. 

Aribto.    Vid.  Ariston. 

Aeistobl  lcs,  I.  a  name  common  to  some  of  the 
high  priests  and  kings  of  Judea,  dec.  (Joseph.) — II. 
A  brother  of  Epicurus. — III.  A  native  of  Potidca,  one 
of  the  generals  of  Alexander,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
the  expedition  of  that  monarch  into  Asia.  His  work, 
which  has  not  reached  us,  was  more  remarkable  for 
adulation  than  truth. — IV.  An  Alexandrean  Jew,  pre- 
ceptor of  Ptolemy  Euergetet,  flourished  about  145 
B.C.  He  was  an  admirer  of  the  Greek  philosophy, 
and  united  the  study  of  the  Aristotelian  system  with 
that  of  the  Mosaic  law.  He  endeavoured  to  identify, 
in  some  degree,  the  traditions  of  the  sacred  books 
with  those  of  the  Greeks ;  to  explain  the  Scripture  and 
mythology  by  the  aid  of  each  other ;  and  in  this  design 
he  even  went  so  far  as  to  forge  and  interpolate  verses 
of  Orpheus,  Linus,  Homer,  and  Hesiod.  His  wri- 
tings have  not  come  down  to  us.  (Clem.  Alex., 
Strom.,  1,  305.  — Enfield'*  History  of  Phtlo*.,  vol.  2, 
p.  154.) 

Aristoci.es,  I.  a  peripatetic  philosopher  of  Mcs- 
sene,  who  composed  a  critical  examination  of  the  dif- 
ferent sects  of  philosophy,  and  wrote  also  on  rhetoric 
and  morals.  He  vigorously  attacked  the  scepticism 
of  Timon  and  iEnesidemus,  showing  that  this  doc- 
trine contradicted  itself,  and  led  to  the  most  deplora- 
ble results.  We  have  nothing  remaining  of  hia  works, 
except  a  single  fragment  preserved  by  EusebiuB. — II. 
A  native  of  Pergamus,  who  applied  himself  first  to 
the  peripatetic  philosophy,  and  afterward  to  eloquence, 
which  last  he  studied  under  Herodes  Atticus.  Ho  be- 
came one  of  the  ablest  rhetoricians  of  the  time,  though 
he  is  censured  as  having  been  deficient  in  energy. 
—  III.  The  earlier  name  of  Plato.  —  IV.  A  statuary, 
a  native  of  Cydon  in  Crete,  who  flourished,  according 
to  Pausanias  (5,  25),  before  Zancle  was  termed  Mes- 
sana,  that  is,  before  Olymp.  71, 3.  (Sillig,  Diet.  Art., 
*.  v.) — V.  A  grandson  of  the  former,  also  a  statuary, 
bom  at  Sicyon.  He  made  a  statue  of  Jupiter  with 
Ganymede,  which  was  dedicated  at  Olympia.  (Plm., 

5,  24.— Sillig,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  v.) 
Akistocratbs,  I.  a  king  of  Arcadia,  who  ascended 

the  throne  B.C.  720.  He  was  atoned  to  death  by 
his  subjects  for  offering  violence  to  the  priestess  of 
Diana.  (Pautan.,  8,  5.) — II.  A  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding.   He  was  stoned  to  death  for  taking  bribes 
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during  the  second  Messenian  war,  and  being  the  cause 
of  the  defeat  of  his  Messenian  allies,  B.C.  682.  (Id. 
tbid.) 

Arostodkmus,  I.  son  of  Aristomaerms,  of  the  race 
of  the  Heraclids,  who,  together  with  his  brothers 
Temcnus  and  Ctcsphontes,  conquered  the  Peloponne- 
sus. He  was  the  lather  of  twin  sons,  Eurystlicncs  and 
Proclcs,  and  was,  consequently,  the  parent-stem  of 
the  Eurysthenida?  and  Proelids;,  the  two  royal  lines  at 
.Sparta.  Herodotus  mentions  the  traditionary  belief 
prevalent  among  the  Lacedemonians,  that  tins  mon- 
arch had  led  their  forefathers  into  I<aconia  (6,  52), 
whereas  the  poetic  account  made  him  to  have  died 
by  lightning  while  preparing  to  invade  the  Peloponne- 
sus. This  latter  account  is  followed  by  Apollodorus 
(2,  8)  and  Pausanias  (3,  1).  Compare  the  remarks 
of  Heyne  (ad  Apoilod.,  I.  c  )  and  Bohr  (ad  Herod.,  I. 
c  ).  —  II.  A  Mcssenian  leader,  the  successor  of  Eu- 
phaes  on  the  throne  of  Messcnia.  He  signalized  his 
valour  in  the  war  against  the  Spartans.  An  account 
of  him  will  be  found  in  the  remarks  under  the  article 
Messcnia.  —  III.  A  painter,  bom  in  Caria,  and  the 
contemporary  and  host  of  Philostratus  the  elder.  He 
wrote  a  treatise  on  eminent  painters,  on  the  cities  in 
which  the  art  of  painting  had  been  most  cultivated, 
and  on  the  kings  who  had  patronised  it.  (Philoxtr., 
proam.  Icon.,  p.  4,  ed.  Jaeoba.  —  Silltg,  Diet.  Art., 
a.  v.) 

AristooTton,  I.  the  friend  of  Harmodius,  who,  to- 
gether with  the  latter,  bIcw  Hipparchus,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Pisistratus.  Consult  the  account  given  under 
the  article  Harmodius. — II.  A  Theban  statuary,  who, 
in  connection  with  Hvpatodorus,  made  the  presents 
dedicated  by  the  Arglves  at  Delphi.  (Pauaan,  10, 
10.)  He  is  supposed  to  have  exercised  his  art  from 
Olymp  90  to  102.  (Silhg,  Diet.  Art.,  a.  r  )  —  III 
An  Athenian  orator,  snmamed  6  kvuv,  the  dog,  from 
his  consummate  effrontery  He  is  the  same  with  the 
Aristogiton  against  whom  Demosthenes  and  Dinarchus 
both  pronounced  discourses.  (Sehdtl,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr., 
vol.  2,  p.  270  ) 

Aristomaohcs,  I.  son  of  Cleodeus,  grandson  of 
Hyllus,  and  gTcat-grandson  of  Hercules.  He  was  the 
father  of  Aristodemus,  Temcnus,  and  Crcsphontes, 
the  three  Hcraclidae  that  conquered  the  Peloponnesus. 
He  himself  had  previously  made  the  same  attempt,  but 
fell  in  battle.  (Apoilod.,  2, 8  —  Paruan  ,  2, 7  — Herod , 
6,  52.)— II.  A  native  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  who  devoted 
fifty-eight  years  of  his  life  to- studying  the  habits  of 
bees.  (Plin.,  11,  9.)  —  III.  A  tyrant  of  Argos,  suc- 
cessor to  Aristippus,  who  resigned  tho  sovereign  pow- 
er at  the  instigation  of  Aratus,  and  caused  Argos  to 
join  the  Achcan  league.    (Pausan.,  2,  8  ) 

Aribtomenks,  a  celebrated  Messenian  leader,  who 
signalized  his  valour  against  the  Spartans  A  full  ac- 
count of  him  will  be  found  in  the  remarks  under  the 
article  Messcnia. — II.  An  Acarnanian,  who  lived  at 
Alexandres,  and  was  appointed,  by  the  Roman  com- 
mander iEmilius,  tutor  to  the  young  king  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes.  He  executed  this  task  with  wisdom  and 
talent,  but  was  eventually  put  to  death  by  his  un- 
grateful pupil,  when  the  latter  had  come  to  the  throne, 

ARtrroK,  I.  the  son  of  Agasiclcs,  king  of  Sparta. 
He  repudiated  two  wives  in  succession  on  account 
of  their  sterility,  and  then  married  a  third,  said  to 
have  been  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Sparta.  She 
bore  him  a  son,  Demaratus,  whom  he  at  the  moment 
disowned,  but  afterward  acknowledged  to  be  his. 
Consult  the  full  account  as  given  by  Herodotus  (0,01, 
aeqq). —  II.  A  stoic  philosopher,  a  native  of  Chios. 
He  was  one  of  the  immediate  puprls  of  Zeno,  but,  when 
he  became  himself  an  instrueter,  openly  deviated  from 
the  views  of  his  master,  and  founded  an  independent 
school.  He  rejected  all  other  points  of  philosophy 
but  ethics  He  considered  physiology  to  be  beyond 
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man  ;  dialectics  or  logic  to  be  ill  suited  to  him.  He 
even  limited  the  domain  of  ethics  itself ;  for  he  taught 
that  its  object  is  not  to  treat  of  particular  duties,  and 
of  encouragements  to  virtue,  such  being  the  part  of 
nurses  and  pedagogues ;  but -it  is  the  province  of  the 
philosopher  to  show  wherein  the  supreme  good  con- 
sists, for  this  knowledge  is  the  source  of  all  useful  in- 
telligence. In  accordance  with  his  view,  that  phys- 
ics transcend  human  power,  Ariston  doubted  someof 
the  most  important  doctrines  of  Zeno.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, he  said,  to  form  a  conception  of  the  shape  or  sense 
of  the  gods ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  god  is  or  is  not  s 
living  being.  From  this  last  position,  it  is  clear  that 
Ariston  strongly  leaned  toward  scepticism ;  yet  he 
wfls  careful  not  to  extend  this  doubt  to  the  common 
branches  of  knowledge,  which  arc  indispensable  to  the 
conduct  of  life.  With  Ariston,  naught  is  of  worth 
but  virtue,  nothing  is  evil  but  vice.  (Dicg.  Laert.,  7. 
160. — Stub  ,  Serm.,  80,  7.  —  Sext.  Etnp.  adr.  Math., 
7,  12.  —  Cu.,  N.  D,  1,  14.)  Ritter  maintains,  that 
Tennemann  wholly  misrepresents  the  doctrine  of 
Ariston,  when  he  calls  it  a  practical  science  for  man- 
kind, or  a  science  for  life.  (Httt.  Pkilot.,  vol.  3.  p 
455,  aeqq.) — III.  A  peripatetic  philosopher,  a  native 
of  lulis,  in  the  island  of  Cea,  and  hence  called,  for  dis- 
tinction' sake,  Ivlntea.  He  was  tho  disciple  and 
successor  of  Lycon.  (Consult  the  Btbl.  Philol  Got- 
ttng.,  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  1,  aeqq. ;  pt.  2.  p.  1,  aeqq  ;  pt. 
6,  p.  1,  $eqq.}  and  p.  459,  seqq.,  where  some  very 
learned  and  acute  remarks  arc  given  on  both  philo«o- 
phcrs.) 

ARisT0KAfTi«,  the  harbour  of  Pellenc  in  Aehaia, 
sixty  stadia  from  that  Uwn.  It  was  fabled  to  have 
been  so  called  from  the  Argonauts  having  touched 
there  in  the  course  of  their  voyage.   (Pavsen  ,  7, 26  ) 

AristonTccs,  I.  son  of  Eumencs  II.  by  a  concu- 
bine of  Ephcsus,  126  B.C.  invaded  Asia  and  the  king- 
dom of  Pergamus,  which  Attalus  HI.  had  left  by  his 
will  to  the  Roman  people.  He  was  at  first  successful, 
and  conquered  and  put  to  death  the  consul  P.  Lieinius 
Crassus,  B.C.  128.  Perpenna,  however,  having  come 
on  the  scene  soon  after,  defeated  AristonicUs,  who 
was  led  to  Rome,  where  he  died,  or,  according  to 
some,  was  strangled  in  prison.  (Justin,  36, 4  —  Flor  , 
2,  20.) — II.  A  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  who  wrote 
a  commentary  of  Hesiod  and  Homer,  besides  a  treat- 
ise on  the  Musa?um  established  at  Alexandres  by  th» 
Ptolemies.    (Strab.,  38.) 

Aristophanes,  I.  a  celebrated  comic  poet,  with  re- 
gard to  whom  antiquity  supplies  us  with  few  noticei-, 
and  those  of  doubtful  credit.    The  most  likely  account 
makes  him  the  son  of  Philippus,  a  native  of  .F'pinn  . 
and,  therefore,  the  comedian  was  an  adopted,  not  » 
natural,  citizen  of  Athens.    (Arharn.,  661,  teqq  :— 
Schol.  ad  Aeharn.,  I.  c.—Alhenava,  6,  p.  227.)  The 
exact  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  equally  unknown ; 
the  former,  however,  has  been  fixed,  with  some  degree 
of  probability,  at  456  B.C.,  and  the  latter  at  B  C.  3S0. 
when  he  would  be  seventy-six  years  of  age.   At  a  very 
early  period  of  his  dramatic  career,  Aristophanes  di- 
rected his  attention  to  the  political  situation  and  oc- 
currences of  Athens.    His  second  recorded  comedy, 
the  Babylonian*,  was  aimed  against  Cleon ;  and  hi* 
third,  the  Aeharmana,  turns  upon  the  evils  of  the  Pelo- 
ponncsian  war,  then  in  its  sixth  year,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  a  speedy  peace.    His  talents  and  address 
soon  gave  him  amazing  influence  with  his  countrymen, 
as  Cleon  felt  to  his  cost  the  succeeding  year,  on  the 
representation  of  the  Equttea.    This  piece  wns  exhib- 
ited the  very  year  after  that  in  which  Cleon  had  unde- 
servedly gained  so  much  glory  by  the  capture  of  the 
Spartans  in  Sphacteria.    He  was  then  in  the  height 
of  his  power  and  insolence.    No  actor  durst  personate 
his  character  in  the  comedy,  and  no  artist  model  a 
mask  after  his  likeness.  (Eq..  230-4.)  Aristophanes 
himself  was  compelled  to  undertake  the  port,  and  ap- 
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peared  for  the  first  time  on  the  stage,  his  face  smear- 
ed with  wine-lees.    His  success  was  complete. — The 
fame  of  Aristophanes  was  not  confined  to  his  own  city. 
Dtonysius  of  Syracuse  would  gladly  have  admitted  the 
popular  dramatist  to  his  court  and  patronage,  but  his 
invitations  were  steadily  refused  by  the  independent 
Athenian,   in  B.C.  423,  the  Sophists  felt  tho  weight 
of  his  lash,  ibr  in  thai  year  be  produced,  though  un- 
successfully, his  Nubes.    The  vulgar  notion  that  the 
exhibition  of  Socrstes  in  this  play  was  an  intentional 
prelude  to  his  capital  accusation  in  the  criminal  court, 
and  that  Aristophanes  was  tho  leagued  accomplice  of 
Meiitus,  has  of  late  years  been  frequently  and  satis- 
factorily refuted.    (See  particularly  Mr.  Mitchell's 
elegant' and  able  introduction  to  his  translation  of  Aris- 
tophanes.) The  simple  consideration  that  twenty-four 
years  intervened  between  the  representation  of  the 
Nubes  and  the  trial  of  Socrates,  affords  a  sufficient 
answer  to  any  such  charge.    In  fact,  after  the  per- 
formance of  this  very  comedy,  we  find  Socrates  and 
Aristophanes  become  acquainted,  and  occasionally 
meeting  together  on  the'best  terms.   (Plato,  Sympos.) 
An  imperfect  knowledge  of  Socrates  at  the  time,  his 
putod  doctrines,  bis  face,  figure,  and  manners,  so 
-ell  adapted  to  comic  mimicry,  were  doubtless  the 
mua  reasons  for  tho  selection  of  him  as  the  sophistic 
Coryphsus. — In  the  Peace  and  the  Lysistrata,  Aris- 
tophanes again  reverts  to  politics  and  the  Pcloponne- 
sian  war ;  in  the  Wasps,  the  Birds,  and  the  Eeclesi- 
,  be  takes  cognizance  of  the  internal  concerns 


of  the  state ;  in  the  Thesmophohasousa  and  the  Rarut, 
he  attacks  Euripides,  and  discusses  the  drama ;  while 
in  the  P tutus  he  presents  us  with  a  specimen  of  the 
middle  comedy.    Eleven  of  his  comedies  are  still  ex- 
tant out  of  upward  of  sixty.    (Fab.,  Bibl.  Gr.,  s.  v. 
Aristophanes.)    Their  Greek  titles  are  as  follows:  1. 
'Axapvtif :  3.  'Irrretc  :  3.  tic£t?.ai :  4.  Z^Ktc  :  6. 
t~PVvi}  ■  6.  'Opwditc.  :  7.  Qeouo$opid$oveui :  8.  Au- 
aarpjTy  :  9.  Bdrpajroi  :    10.  'EKKMiatu^ovaat :  11. 
Blovroc.  —  The  Acharnians  ('Axapvcir)  was  repre- 
sented B.C.  43d.    In  this  piece  tho  object  which  the 
poet  proposes  to  himself  is  to  engage  the  Athenians  to 
become  reconciled  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  by  ma- 
king them  see,  through  the  aid  of  an  allegory,  that 
peace  is  preferable  to  war.    He  feigns  that  an  Acbar- 
nian,  called  Dicawpoli*  (the  just  city),  had  found  the 
means  of  separating  his  cause  from  that  of  his  fcllow- 
cituens,  by  making  peace,  as  far  as  it  regarded  him- 
self, with  the  enemy  ;  while  the  rest  of  the  Acharnians, 
led  astray  by  the  suggestions  of  their  generals,  are 
suffering  all  the  calamities  of  war. — The  Equates  or 
KntgkCs  ("Ira-eif)  was  represented  B.C.  424,  a  year 
after  the  Acharnians.    The  professed  object  of  this 
•uiguiar  composition  is  the  overthrow  of  that  power- 
ful demagogue,  the  vainglorious  and  insolent  Clcon, 
whom  the  author  had  professed  in  his  Acharnians  that 
it  was  his  intention,  at  some  future  day,  to  "  cut  into 
shoe-feather ;"  and  his  assistants  on  the  occasion  are 
the  very  persons  for  whose  service  the  exploit  was  to 
take  place,  the  rich  proprietors,  who  among  the  Athe- 
nians constituted  the  class  of  horsemen  or  knights. 
For  this  purpose  Athens  is  here  represented  as  a 
house ;  Demus  (a  personification  of  tho  Athenian  peo- 
ple) a  the  master  of  it ;  N'icias  and  Demosthenes  are 
nu  slaves,  and  Cieon  is  his  confidential  servant  and 
slave-driver.     The  levelling  disposition  of  the  Athe- 
nians could  not  have  been  presented  with  a  more 
agreeable  picture.    If  the  dramatis  persona  are  few, 
the  plot  of  the  piece  is  still  more  meagre :  it  consists 
merely  of  a  series  of  humiliating  pictures  of  Cleon, 
and  a  succession  of  proofs  to  Demus  that  his  favourite 
;  wholly  unworthy  of  the  trust  and  confidence 
a  bbn. — The  Clouds  (tie+eZai,  Nnbes)  was 
tsrke  represented  ;  at  first,  B.C.  423,  when  it  failed ; 
\ntl  the  second  time,  during  the  succeeding  year.  By 

it  so  happens  that  the  play 


originally  condemned  has  come  down  to  us,  with  part 
of  a  parabasis  (or  address  to  the  audience)  evidently 
intended  for  the  second.  The  author  here  complains 
very  bitterly  of  the  injustice  which  had  been  done  to 
this  most  elaborate  of  all  bis  performances. — In  the 
play  of  the  Clouds,  Socrates  is  made  the  chief  subject 
of  ridicule.  As  a  person  given  to  abstraction  and  sol- 
itary speculation  is  proverbially  said  to  have  his  head 
in  the  clouds,  it  was  but  another  step,  therefore,  in  the 
poet's  creative  mind,  to  make  tho  clouds  the  chorus 
of  his  piece,  just  as  of  the  person,  whose  abstractions 
and  reveries  seemed  to  make  him  most  conversant 
with  them,  he  had  formed  the  hero  of  the  piece.  The 
effect  of  this  personification  in  the  original  theatre  was 
no  doubt  very  striking.  A  solemn  invocation  calls 
down  the  clouds  from  their  ethereal  abode ;  their  ap- 
proach is  announced  by  thunder ;  they  chant  a 
lyric  ode  as  they  descend  to  the  earth ;  and,  after 
wakening  attention  by  a  well-managed  delay,  they 
are  brought  personally  on  tho  stage  as  a  troop  of 
females,  "  habited,"  says  Mr.  Cumberland,  "  no  doubt 
in  character,  and  floating  cloudlikc  in  the  dance." 
The  character  of  Strepsiaues  receiving  the  lessons  of 
Socrates,  is  the  original  of  Molitre's  "  Bourgeois 
gentilhommc."  The  Wasps  (£*»>'£r,  Vespa),  repre- 
sented B.C.  422,  is  a  satire  against  the  corruption  of 
justice  and  the  mania  of  litigation.  It  is  not  a  play 
historically  political  like  the  Acharnians  and  the  Equi- 
tes, nor  personal  like  the  Clouds  :  it  is  an  attack,  direct- 
ed in  tho  author's  peculiar  manner,  upon  the  jurispru- 
dence of  Athens,  and  levelled  chiefly  at  that  numerous 
class  of  her  citizcns.who  gained  a  livelihood  by  execu- 
ting the  office  of  dicasl,  an  office  more  nearly  resem- 
bling our  juryman  than  judge.  The  hero  of  the  piece 
is  an  Athenian  citizen  absolutely  phrensied  with  a  pas- 
sion for  litigation.  His  son  endeavours  to  reclaim  him 
to  a  better  mode  of  life,  by  flattering  his  madness,  and 
instituting  a  mock  court  of  justice  at  his  own  house. 
The  colleagues  of  tho  old  gentleman  are  represented 
under  tho  form  of  wasps,  which  circumstance  has  given 
name  to  the  piece. — The  Peace  (Elp/jvn)  wns  repre- 
sented B.C.  419,  at  the  period  when  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedemonians,  after  having  concluded  what  was 
called  the  peace  of  Nicias,  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
view  of  compelling  the  other  states  of  Greece  to  ac- 
cede to  the  pacification.  The  play  turns  on  this  point. 
— The  Birds  ('OpviOcc),  represented  B.C.  414,  turns 
upon  political  affairs :  two  Athenians,  disgusted  with 
the  divisions  that  prevail  at  Athens,  transport  them- 
selves to  the  country  of  the  birds,  who  build  them  a 
city.  The  design  of  the  poet  appears  to  have  been  to 
prevent  his  countrymen  from  fortifying  Decelia,  from 
the  fear  lest  this  place  might  become  a  rallying-point 
for  the  Lacedemonians,  and  also  to  induce  them  to  re- 
call their  forces  from  Sicily,  in  order  to  oppose  them 
to  thstr  enemies  at  home. — The  Females  celebrating 
the  festival  of  Ceres  (QeouofoptdZovoat)  was  repre- 
sented B.C.  411.  The  female  Athenians  take  the  op- 
portunity this  festival  affords,  of  deliberating  on  tho 
means  of  destroying  Euripides,  the  enemy  of  their  sex. 
In  order  to  save  himself,  Euripides  is  compelled  to 
practise  a  thousand  expedients,  and  at  last  obtains  par- 
don.— The  Lysistrata  (AvoictTpdrn),  represented  the 
same  year  with  the  preceding,  has  for  its  object  to  dis- 
pose the  people  to  make  peace  with  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans. Lysistrata,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  first  magistrates 
of  Athens,  prevails  upon  all  the  married  females  of 
Athens,  as  well  as  of  all  the  hostile  cities,  to  separate 
themselves  from  their  husbands  until  peace  is  made. 
—  The  Frogs  (Bdrpaxot,  Rana),  represented  B.C. 
405,  gave  Aristophanes  the  prize,  over  Phrynichua  and 
Plato.  The  people  demanded  a  second  representa- 
tion of  the  piece,  which  wan  regarded  as  an  extraordi- 
nary distinction.  The  poet,  in  this  play,  ridicules  the 
tragic  writers,  but  especially  Euripides,  who  had  died 
the  year  before.    The  chorus  is  composed  of  the  frogs 
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of  the  Styx,  over  which  stream  Bacchus  passes,  in  or- 
der to  bring  back  to  earth  the  poet  -Eschyfus,  in  prefer- 
ence to  Euripides. — The  Females  met  in  Assembly 
('EKK?.r)OiuZovoat),  represented  B.C.  392,  is  directed 
against  the  demagogues  that  disturbed  the  tranquillity 
of  the  state.  It  contains  also  some  attacks  levelled  at 
the  republic  of  Plato,  and,  above  all,  at  the  community 
of  goods,  of  women,  and  of  children,  which  formed  the 
basis  of  Plato's  system.  The  wife  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing men  in  the  state  forms  a  plot  with  her  female  com- 
panions, the  object  of  which  is  to  force  the  people  to 
give  the  reins  of  government  into  their  hands.  They 
succeed  by  a  stratagem,  and  pass  some  absurd  laws, 
which  are  a  parody  on  those  in  existence  at  Athens. — 
The  Plutus  (IIAourof)  appears  to  have  been  first  rep- 
resented B.C.  409.  It  was  re-exhibited  twenty  years 
after  this.  It  would  seem  that  our  present  text  is  made 
up  of  these  two  editions  of  the  play.  The  play  has  no 
parabasis,  and  belongs  to  ihe  Middle  Comedy.  A  cit- 
izen of  Athens  meets  with  a  blind  man,  and  entertains 
him  at  his  house.  This  blind  personage  is  Plutus,  the 
god  of  riches.  Having  recovered  his  sight  by  sleep- 
ing in  the  temple  of  ^Esculapius,  he  is.  made  to  take 
the  place  of  the  ruler  of  Olympus,  which  affords  the 
poet  an  opportunity  of  satirizing  the  cupidity  and  cor- 
ruption of  his  countrymen.  —  "  Never,"  observes 
Schlegcl,  "did  a  sovereign  power,  for  such  was  the 
Athenian  people,  show  greater  good-humor  in  permit- 
ting the  boldest  truths  to  be  spoken  of  it ;  nay,  more, 
jestingly  thrown  in  its  teeth,  than  in  the  case  of  Aris- 
tophanes. Even  though  the  abuses  of  government 
might  not  be  corrected  thereby,  yet  it  was  a  mark  of 
magnanimity  to  permit  this  unsparing  exposure  of  them. 
Besides,  Aristophanes  shows  himself  throughout  to  be 
a  zealous  patriot :  he  attacks  the  powerful  misleadcrs 
of  the  people,  the  same  who  arc  represented  as  so  de- 
structive by  the  grave  Thucydidcs ;  he  advises  them 
to  conclude  that  internal  war  which  irreparably  de- 
stroyed the  prosperity  of  Greece ;  he  recommends  the 
simplicity  and  rigour  of  ancient  manners. — But  I  hear 
it  averted  that  Aristophanes  was  an  immoral  buffoon. 
Why,  yes ;  among  other  things  he  was  this  too ;  nor 
do  I  mean  to  justify  him  for  sinking  so  low  with  all 
his  great  qualifications,  whether  he  was  incited  to  it 
by  natural  coarseness,  or  whether  he  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  gain  over  the  mob,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
tell  the  people  such  bold  truths.  At  any  rate,  he  boasts 
of  having  striven  for  the  laughter  of  the  commonalty, 
by  merely  sensual  jests,  much  less  than  any  of  his  com- 
petitors, and  of  having  thus  contributed  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  art.  To  be  reasonable,  we  mustjudgc  him, 
in  those  things  which  give  us  so  much  offence,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  contemporary.  The  ancients 
had,  in  certain  respects,  a  completely  different  and  much 
freer  system  of  morals  than  wo  have.  This  was  de- 
rived from  their  religion,  which  was  really  the  worship 
of  nature,  and  which  had  hallowed  many  public  usages 
grossly  offensive  to  decency.  Moreover,  since,  from 
the  retired  manner  in  which  the  women  lived,  the  men 
were  almost  always  by  themselves,  the  language  of 
social  intercourse  had  obtained  a  certain  coarseness, 
which  always  seems  to  be  the  case  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. Since  the  age  of  chivalry,  women  have 
given  the  tone  to  society  in  modern  Europe,  and  we 
are  indebted  to  the  homage  which  is  paid  them  for  the 
sway  of  a  loftier  morality  in  speech,  in  the  fine  arts, 
and  in  poetry.  Lastly,  the  ancient  comic  writer,  who 
took  the  world  as  it  was,  had  a  very  corrupted  state  of 
morals  before  his  eyes.  The  most  honourable  testi- 
mony for  Aristophanes  is  that  of  the  wise  Plato,  who 
says,  in  an  epigram,  that  the  graces  had  selected  his 
nund  as  their  place  of  habitation,  who  read  him  con- 
stantly, and  sent  the  Clouds  to  the  elder  Dionysius  with 
the  information,  that  from  this  piece  (in  which,  how- 
ever, together  with  the  trifling  of  the  sophists,  philoso- 
phy itself  and  his  teacher  Socrates  were  attacked)  he 


might  learn  to  know  the  state  of  Athens.   It  is  not 
likely  that  he  merely  meant  that  the  piece  was  a  proof 
of  the  unbridled  democratic  freedom  which  prevailed 
at  Athens,  but  that  he  confessed  the  deep  knowledge 
of  the  world  displayed  by  the  poet,  and  his  sound 
views  of  the  whole  machinery  ot  that  government  of 
citizens.    But,  however  low  and  corrupt  Aristophanes 
may  have  been  in  his  personal  inclinations,  and  however 
much  he  may  have  offended  morals  and  taste  by  sev- 
eral of  his  jests,  yet,  in  the  general  management  ami 
conduct  of  his  poems,  we  cannot  deny  him  the  praise 
of  the  diligence  and  masterly  excellence  of  an  accom- 
plished artist.    His  language  is  elegant  to  the  last  de- 
gree ;  it  is  a  specimen  of  the  purest  Attic ;  and  he  em- 
ploys it  with  toe  greatest  dexterity  in  all  its  shades  of 
difference,  from  the  most  familiar  dialogue  to  the  lofty 
flights  of  dithyrambic  songs.    We  cannot  doubt,  that 
he  would  have  succeeded  in  more  serious  poetry,  when 
we  see  how  he  sometimes  lavishes  it  in  the  mere  wan- 
tonness of  abundance  in  order  immediately  to  < 
its  effect.    This  high  degree  of  elegance  is  the  i 
attractive  by  contrast ;  as,  oft  the  one  hand,  he 
ploys  the  roughest  dialects  and  provincialisms  of  the 
common  people,  and  even  the  broken  Greek  of  foreign- 
ers ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  applies  the  same  capnee, 
to  which  be  subjects  all  nature,  to  speech  likewise,  ami 
creates  the  most  astonishing  words  by  composition,  by 
allusion  to  proper  names,  or  by  imitating  sounds.  We 
may  boldly  assert,  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  explanations 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  in  spite  of  all  the  learn- 
ing which  has  been  accumulated  on  him,  half  of  tbe 
wit  of  Aristophanes  is  lost  to  us.    It  was  only  from 
the  incredible  quickness  of  Attic  intellect  that  these 
comedies,  which,  with  all  their  buffoonery,  are  con- 
nected with  the  most  important  relations  of  life,  could 
be  regarded  as  a  diversion  for  the  common  people 
Wo  may  envy  the  poet  who  could  come  before  the 
public  with  such  pre-suppositions  ;  but  it  was  a  dan- 
gerous privilege.    It  was  not  easy  to  please  spectators 
who  understood  with  so  much  ease.  Aristophanes 
complains  of  the  too  fastidious  taste  of  the  Athenians, 
with  whom  the  best  of  his  predecessors  were  no  long- 
er in  favour  as  soon  as  the  smallest  decay  in  their  fac- 
ulties was  perceptible.    On  the  contrary,  he  says,  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks  were  out  of  the  question  as  judges 
of  the  dramatic  art.    All  persons  who  had  talents  in 
this  line  endeavoured  to  shine  at  Athens  ;  and  here 
again  their  contest  was  compressed  into  the  short  spare 


of  a  few  festivals,  when  the  people  always  desired  some- 
thing new,  and  obtained  it  in  abundance.  It  was  set- 
tled, oy  a  single  representation,  to  whom  the  prize  was 
to  be  given,  and  every  one  contended  for  it,  as  there 
were  no  other  means  of  publication."  (Sehlegtf.  uhtr 
Dram.  Kvnst,  dec.,  vol.  1,  p.  286,  seqq. — p.  283,  £»e 
trans. — Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  2d  ed.t  p.  176,  seqq)— 
Among  the  numerous  editions  of  Aristophanes  the  fol- 
lowing arc  most  worthy  of  notice  ;  that  of  Kuster, 
Amst.,  1710,  fol.  ;  that  of  Brunck,  Argent.,  1783,  6 
vols.  8vo,  which  would  be  more  complete  did  it  con- 
tain the  scholia  ;  and  that  of  Invemitz,  based  on  the 
readings  of  the  Ravenna  MS.,  and  continued  by  Beck 
and  Dindorff,  Lips.,  II  vols.  8vo.  1794-1826.  We 
have  also  a  variorum  edition,  6  vols.  8vo,  1829.  from 
the  London  press.  Hoffmann  censures  severely  the 
carelessness  evinced  by  the  anonymous  editor  in  com- 
piling tbe  notes  to  this  edition,  and  in  assigning  many 
of  them  to  wrong  commentators.  {Lex.  Btbl.,  vol.  I, 
p.  273.)  Of  the  editions  of  separate  plays,  we  may  par- 
ticularize those  by  Mitchell  as  displaying  very  great 

!  ability-  Five  of  the  series  have  already  appeared, 
the  Frogs,  Achamians,  Wasps,  Knights,  and  Clouds. 
(Lond.,8\o,  1836-1838.)— II.  A  famous  grammarian, 
a  native  of  Byzantium,  who  flourished  about  B.C.  240 

!  He  waa  keeper  of  the  library  of  Alexandres  under 
Ptolemy  Eurgetes ;  and  arranged  and  commented 

!  upon  the  productions  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  Alceus,  Pin- 
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car,  and  Aristophanes.  His  edition  of  Homer,  in  par- 
ticular, enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  and  waB  only  ob- 
jured by  the  labours  of  his  disciple  Aristarchus.  It 
is  to  Aristophanes  that  the  grammarian  Arcadiue  at- 
tributes the  invention  of  accents  and  marks  of  punctu- 
al iun  He  is  regarded  also  a*  the  first  who  arranged 
the  Cation  of  writers,  to  which  Aristarchus  subsequent- 
ly put  the  finishing  hand.  (  Yid.  Alexandrina  Schoia  ) 
We  have  nothing  remaining  of  the  works  of  Aristopha- 
nes, excepting  a  small  fragment,  containing  the  ex- 
planation of  some  Greek  words,  which  Boissonade 
found  in  the  library  of  the  King  of  France.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  this  scholar  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  the 
E-ipeptapoi  os  Herod  lota.  Land.,  1819,  8vo.  (SchM, 
Hut.  Lit.  Gt.,  vol  3,  p.  188.) 

Aaisrdraox,  I.  a  Greek  comic  poet,  contemporary 
with  Alexander.— IL  An  Athenian  orator,  whom  De- 
mosthenes, in  his  speech  against  Leptines,  ranks 
among  the  most  eloquent  men  of  the  republic. — III. 
Another  orator  of  Athena,  also  distinguished  in  his 
profession.  He  was  one  of  the  masters  of  /Eschines. 
(Sduii,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  Tol.  3,  p.  268.>-~ IV.  A  point- 
er,  a  native  of  Thasoa,  and  brother  of  Polygnotus. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  about  Olymp.  80. 
Piinv  mentions  several  of  his  productions  (35,  11. — 
Compare  Piut.,  de  and.  Poet.,  3,  p.  69,  vol.  7,  ed.  Hut- 
ta). 

AaisTOTtLXs,  annual  feasts  in  honour  of  Aristotle, 
celebrated  by  the  inhabitants  of  Stagira,  in  gratitude 
for  his  having  obtained  from  Alexander  the  rebuilding 
and  rfpeopling  of  that  city,  which  had  been  demolished 
by  King  Philip  (Piut. ,'  Vit.  AUx.,  7.— Mian,  V.  H., 
3,  17.— [hog.  Laert.,  5,  9.) 

AatsroTXLSs,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  born  at  Sta- 
gira, D  C.  384.    His  rather  was  Nicomachus,  whp 
is  said  to  have  kit  behind  him  many  works  on  medicine 
and  natural  history  (Suuhis,  ».  v.  N<xoua^oc),  and  who 
was  the  physician  and  friend  of  Amyntaa,  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia.   From  the  place  of  his  birth  Aristotle  is  fre- 
quently called  the  Stagirite.    Having  lost  both  his 
parent*  at  a  very  early  age,  he  received  the  first  rudi- 
m-aU  of  learning  from  Proxenus  of  Atarneus  in  Mysia, 
of  whom  he  always  retained  a  respectful  remembrance. 
In  gratitude  for  the  care  which  he  had  taken  of  bis 
early  education,  be  afterward  honoured  his  memory 
with  a  statue,  instructed  his  son  Nicanor  in  the  I  i bend 
and  adopted  him  as  his  heir.    At  the  age  of 
>  Aristotle  went  to  Athens,  and  devoted  hira- 
self  to  philosophy  in  the  school  of  Plato.  The  uncom- 
mon acuU>nesi  of  his  apprehension,  and  his  indefatiga- 
ble industry,  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  Plato,  and 
obtained  bis  applatue.    Plato  used  to  call  him  the 
J//W  of  tie  SeAooL  and  to  say,  when  he  was  absent, 
"Intellect  is  not  here."  His  acquaintance  with  books 
»i«  extensive  and  accurate,  as  sufficiently  appears 
from  the  concise  abridgment  of  opinions,  and  the  nu- 
merous quotations  which  are  found  in  his  works.  The 
teal,  in  fact,  wit  h  which  he  strove  to  master  the  treas- 
ure* not  only  of  the  olden  philosophy,  but  of  the  whole 
literature  of  Greece,  may  be  inferred  from  another 
same,  " the  Reader"  which  Plato  gave  him,  as  well 
as  by  the  remark  made  by  that  philosopher,  when,  on 
-ratapanng  him  with  Xenocrates.  he  said  that  the  lat- 
ter required  the  spur,  but  Aristotle  the  bit.  (Diog. 
Ltert-.  4,  6.)    He  continued  to  reside  at  Athens  for 
the  spice  of  20  years,  all  of  which  time  assuredly  be 
dkl  not  devote  to  the  instructions  of  Plato ;  on  the 


must 

of  the  great  works  of  his  after 


(Ritttr, 


Hut  Phi.,  vol.  3,  p.  2.)  It  would  appear  from  the 
i*a_ra*ge  of  some  eminent  writers,  that,  in  the  last 
years  of  Plato's  life,  the  earlier  friendship  between  the 
master  and  du*:iplehad  given  place  to  mutual  misunder- 
ftsndinjr.  not  to  say  animosity.  Aristotle  is  accused 
of  ingratitude  towards  Plato,  and  the  charge  is  sought 
to  be  substantiated,  not  only  by  several  anecdotes,  bu* 
C  c 


by  an  appeal  to  the  writings  of  Aristotle  himself,  who 
takes  every  occasion,  it  is  alleged,  to  refute  the  theory 
of  his  master.    The  anecdotes,  however,  which  are  ad- 
duccdin  support  of  this  opinion,  will  be  found,  on  exam- 
ination, to  be  as  unworthy  of  notice  as  the  similar  state- 
ments which  speak  of  Plato's  ingratitude  to  Socrates. 
Aa  regards  his  writings  themselves,  it  is  very  true  that 
Aristotle  nowhere  prominently  exhibits  the  signal  merit 
of  Plato  in  the  service  of  philosophy.    This,  however, 
may  be  explained,  partly  from  the  scope  and  design  of 
Aristotle's  works,  and  partly  from  his  scientific  charac- 
ter. The  object  of  the  former  was  not  so  much  to  give 
a  due  estimate  of  every  philosopher,  as,  by  an  exami- 
nation of  their  systems,  to  prevent  his  own  disciples 
being  disheartened  or  perplexed  by  erroneous  opinions, 
however  widely  or  speciously  diffused.  The  scientific 
character  of  Aristotle,  on  the  other  hand,  prevented  him 
from  reviewing  the  system  of  Plato  in  its  spirit ;  for  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  Aristotelian  criticism  attaches 
itself  by  preference  to  single  tenets,  which  it  estimates, 
not  so  much  by  their  philosophical  import,  and  re- 
lation to  the  system  to  which  they  belong,  as  by  tho 
form  of  expression.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that 
Aristotle  often  finds  fault  with  Plato,  and  never  men- 
tions him  except  to  refute  his  doctrines ;  nay,  that  he 
at  times  evinces  something  of  a  bitterness  in  the  zeal 
with  which  he  attacks  the  system  of  Plato  and  the 
Platonists,  and  usually  represent  sits  tendency  as  fatal  to 
science .  (Rater,  p.  6,  teqq . ) — On  the  death  of  Plato  he 
left  Athens,  and  some  time  after  was  chosen  by  Philip 
preceptor  to  his  son  Alexander,  which  office  he  dischar- 
ged with  tho  greatest  ability  during  eight  years,  until 
his  pupil's  accession  to  the  throne.    The  letter  which 
Philip  wrote  to  Aristotle  when  he  chose  him  pre- 
ceptor to  his  son,  was  couched  in  the  following  terms  ■. 
"  Be  informed  that  I  have  a  son,  and  that  1  am  thank- 
ful to  the  gods,  not  so  much  for  his  birth  as  that  he 
was  bom  in  the  same  age  with  you ;  for  if  you  will 
undertake  the  charge  of  his  education,  I  assure  myself 
that  he  will  become  worthy  of  his  father,  and  of  the 
kingdom  which  he  will  inherit."    After  Aristotle  had 
left  his  pupil,  he  returned  to  Athens,  but  the  two  still 
carried  on  a  friendly  correspondence,  in  which  tho 
philosopher  prevailed  upon  Alexander  to  employ  his 
power  and  wealth  in  the  service  of  philosophy.  Alex-  \ 
ander  accordingly  employed  several  thousand  persons  I 
in  different  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  to  collect  ani- 
mals of  various  kinds,  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes,  and 
sent  them  to  Aristotle,  who,  from  the  information  which 
this  collection  afforded  him,  wrote  fifty  volumes  on  the 
history  of  animated  nature,  only  a  small  portion  of 
which  is  now  extant.    Upon  his  return  to  Athens, 
Aristotle  resolved  to  found  a  new  sect  in  opposition  to 
the  Academy.    He  chose  for  his  school  a  grove  and 
enclosure  in  the  suburbs  of  Athens,  called  the  Lyceum. 
(Fid.  Lyceum.)   From  his  walking  about  as  he  dis- 
coursed with  his  pupils,  his  followers,  according  to  the 
common  account,  were  termed  Peripatetic*  (ncot7re- 
TtrrtKol,  dffd  to©  ircporareo').   Others,  however,  more 
correctly  derive  the  appellation  from  the  public  walk 
(■Kepinaroc)  in  the  Lyceum  which  Aristotle  and  his  dis- 
ciples were  accustomed  to  frequent.  (Comp.  Brvclccr, 
Hut.  Crit.  Pkd.,  vol.  1,  p.  788.)  His  instructions  were 
not  confined  to  philosophy,  but  comprised  every  branch 
of  inquiry  which  could  profit  the  youth  of  an  enlighten- 
ed age,  and  especially  rhetoric.    (Diog.  Laert.,  ft,  3. — 
Cie.,  de  Oral.,  3,  35.)    His  more  abstruse  discourses 
were  delivered  in  the  morning  to  his  select  disciples ; 
this  be  called  bis  morning  walk.  He  delivered  lectures 
to  a  more  promiscuous  auditory  in  the  evening,  when 
the  Lyceum  was  open  to  all  young  mon  without  dis- 
tinction ;  this  he  termed  his  evening  walk.    The  for- 
mer investigations  were  called  acrostic  or  acroamatic, 
the  latter  exoterical.    Both  were  much  frequented. 
Aristotle  continued  his  school  in  the  Lyceum  for 
thirteen  years,  employed  at  the  same  time  in  the  cora- 
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position  of  the  principal  part  of  bis  written  works.  To 
this  period  also  must  be  assigned  his  important  labours 
in  experimental  knowledge,  especially  in  the  history  of 
animals,  wherein  he  was  assisted,  as  wc  have  already 
said,  by  the  munificent  liberality  of  Alexander.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  the  philosopher  appears  to  have 
fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  his  royal  pupil  and  pat- 
ron, in  consequence  of  having  expressed,  in  rather  free 
terms,  his  disapprobation  of  the  changed  habits  of  the 
king.  (Diog.  Lacrt.,  5,  \0.  —  Plul.,  Vit.  Alex.,  55.) 
The  charge  has  even  been  brought  against  him,  that 
ho  furnished  Antipater  with  the  poison  by  which  Alex- 
ander was  believed  to  have  been  taken  off.  (Plut., 
Vit.  Alex.,  77.) — At  the  close  of  this  period,  Aristotle 
retired  to  Chalcis  with  a  few  of  his  disciples,  in  order, 
it  is  said,  to  escape  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  Socrates,  a 
charge  of  impiety  having  been,  in  like  manner,  brought 
against  him.  (Kilter,  p.  10,  note.)  He  died  at  Chal- 
ets not  long  after  this,  at  the  ago  of  63.  It  is  pretend- 
ed by  some  that  he  took  poison,  from  the  fear  of  being 
pursued  by  the  Athenians  ;  while  others  relate  a  still 
more  idle  talc  of  his  having  thrown  himself  into  the 
waters  of  the  Euripus  (rid.  Euripus) ;  it  is  most  prob- 
able, however,  that  his  death  was  the  effect  of  prema- 
ture decay,  in  consequence  of  excessive  watchfulness 
and  application.  His  body  was  interred  at  Stagira, 
where  his  memory  was  honoured  with  an  altar  and  a 
tomb.  Aristotle  was  twice  married.  By  his  second 
i  wife  he  had  a  son  named  Nicomachus,  to  whom  he 
I  addressed  his  "  Greater  Morals."  His  person  was  slen- 
der ;  he  had  small  eyes,  and  a  shrill  voice  ;  and  when 
he  was  young,  hesitated  in  his  speech.  He  endeavour- 
ed to  supply  the  defects  of  his  natural  form  by  an  at- 
tention to  dress,  and  commonly  appeared  in  a  costly 
habit,  with  his  beard  shaven,  his  hair  cut,  and  rings 
on  his  fingers.  (Diog.  Lacrt.,  5,  1. — Vit.  Aristot.  ap. 
Mcnag.,fcn.)  Concerning  his  character,  nothing  can 
be  more  contradictory  than  the  accounts  of  diflerent 
writers ;  some  making  him  a  model  of  every  virtue, 
others  the  most  infamous  of  human  beings.  (Athcn., 
13.  p.  556,  e.  —  Hitter,  p.  8,  note.)  The  truth  ap- 
(leara  to  be,  that  his  virtues  were  neither  of  that  exalt- 
ed kind  which  command  admiration,  nor  his  faults  so 
highly  criminal  as  not  to  admit  of  some  apology. — Aris- 
totle possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  talents  of  discrimi- 
nation and  analysis,  added  to  the  most  astonishing 
knowledge  of  books  and  the  works  of  nature.  To 
the  latter,  more  especially,  he  devoted  himself.  He 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  ideas,  maintaining  that  all  our 
impressions  and  thoughts,  and  even  the  highest  efforts 
of  the  understanding,  are  the  fruit  of  experience.  The 
Peripatetic  is  the  great  intellectual  school  of  antiquity. 
In  Aristotle  we  see  the  calm  and  sober  inquirer,  who 
docs  not,  like  Plato,  pursue  a  lofty  ideal,  but  keeps 
carefully  in  view  the  proximately  practicable,  and  is 
not  easily  misled  into  any  extravagance  either  of  lan- 
guage or  thought.  In  Aristotle  wc  have  the  cold  in- 
quirer, and  little  more.  Rarely,  if  ever,  docs  he  step 
aside  to  consider  the  bond  which  connects  the  science 
of  the  universal  and  of  nature  with  the  human  intellect 
and  will.  Consequently,  his  works  have  none  of  that 
impressive  ness  which  constitutes  the  principal  charm 
of  Plato's  writings.  True,  we  only  possess  a  portion 
of  his  writings,  and  the  very  portion  which  is  design- 
edly free  from  all  accessory  matter  and  embellishment. 
Nevertheless,  the  very  manner  in  which  this  portion  is 
treated,  sufficiently  proves  that  Aristotle,  even  if  his 
mind  were  not  wholly  alien  from  every  poetical  ele- 
ment, was  unable  to  combine  the  sober  results  of  sci- 
ence with  a  lively  imagination  —The  school  of  Aristotle 
has  been  termed  the  intellectual  school,  with  reference 
to  his  doctrines ;  the  school  of  experience,  as  looking 
without  -,  and,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  school  of 
expediency  or  prudence,  as  finding  the  rule  of  moral 
conduct  in  the  result  of  actions. — Philosophy,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  is  science  arising  out  of  the  love  of 
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know  ledge,  or  knowledge  according  to  certain  princi- 
ples.   These  principles  cannot,  of  themselves,  be  re- 
garded as  objects  of  science,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
known  previously  to  science  (Anal.  Pott.,  1,  1  — 
Eth.  Ate.,  5,  3) ;  but  they  must  be  viewed  as  certain 
and  fixed,  and  unable  to  be  subjected  to  any  scien- 
tific procedure.    Accordingly,  he  assumes  an  imme- 
diate cognition,  which  he  distinguishes  from  science 
in  the  strict  sense,  though  he  calls  it  certainty,  and 
axfligns  it  to  science  in  a  wider  sense,  or,  rather,  to 
wisdom  and  to  reason.    Aristotle's  mode  of  deriving 
knowledge  is  from  externals,  Plato's  from  internals 
According  to  the  former,  wo  obtain  the  knowledge  of 
particulars  immediately  through  the  senses,  while  we 
acquire  the  universal  (rd  naff  6?.ov)  mediately  through 
experience  and  logic.    Plato,  on  the  contrary,  began 
with  universal*,  and  reasoned  downward.    In  this  we 
have  the  leading  difference  between  the  two  school* 
In  the  system  of  Aristotle,  logic  is  the  Ipyww,  the 
instrument  by  which  all  general  knowledge  is  obtained 
Hence  the  importance  ol  logic  in  the  peripatetic  school 
Logic,  however,  is  only  the  instrument  of  science  or 
philosophy,  quoad  form  am,  for  it  is  experience  that 
must  supply  the  matter  to  be  worked  upon,  and  wrought 
into  general  principles.    Dy  bis  works  comprehended 
under  the  title  of  Organum,  Aristotle  has  rendrted 
the  greatest  service  to  logic,  as  the  science  which 
would  establish  the  formal  part  of  reasoning,  and  elu- 
cidate its  theory  ;  and  he  ought  not  to  be  made  respon- 
sible for  the  abuse,  which  afterward  prevailed,  of  this 
same  art  among  his  later  followers,  the  scboohnen. 
The  error  into  which  they  fell  was  to  make  logic  ca- 
pable of  supplying  not  only  the  form,  but  even  the  mat- 
ter, of  argumentation ;  in  other  words,  to  consider  it  an 
instrument  that  could  of  itself  discover  the  truth  — 
Aristotle,  more  than  any  other  philosopher,  enlarged 
the  limits  of  philosophy .  He  c<  mpriscd  therein  all  the 
sciences  (rational,  empirical,  or  mixed),  with  the  tingle 
exception  of  history  ;  and  he  appears  to  have  divided 
it,  as  a  whole,  into  Logic,  Physics,  and  Ethics,  or  rpec- 
ulative  and  practical.    Aristotle's  rd  4>ta<*ii  is  net 
equivalent  to  Physics  in  the  modern  acceptation  of 
the  term,  but  has  a  much  wider  range,  ccmprehrnding 
the  nature  of  all  beings,  and  not  confined  to  mere  ma- 
terial ones.    Under  this  head,  therefore,  the  nature  of 
Deity  comes  in  for  consideration.  But,  in  treating  this 
topic,  Aristotle  fell  from  the  high  and  lofty  teaching 
of  hia  master  Plato,  and  taught  the  existence  of  deity 
in  a  lower  sense,  without  ar.y  of  those  attributes  which 
may  bo  said  to  constitute  his  very  nature.  With  him, 
Nature  is  a  great  machine,  the  first  spring  of  which  is 
Deity.    He  says  nothing  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  he 
speaks  of  him  merely  as  a  first  cause  of  movements, 
itself  unmoved  (to  irputrov  mvovv  uKivnrm). — Aris- 
totle has  been  accused  of  being  an  atheist  and  a  neces- 
sitarian.   The  Christian  fathers  rejected  his  philoso- 
phy on  the  ground  of  atheism,  because  he  taught  that 
the  world  was  eternal.    His  doctrine,  however,  would 
not  seem  to  be  in  reality  an  atheistic  one.    He  taught 
that  Creation  was  not  within  the  limits  of  time:  that 
the  essential  nature  of  Deity  was  cause.    Now  if  the 
cause  be  eternal,  the  effect  must  be  eternal,  and  there 
never  would  be  a  time  when  Creation  did  not  exist. 
It  is  evident  that  in  this  he  did  not  mean  to  teach 
atheism.    He  is  more  justly  chargeable  with  being  » 
necessitarian,  since  all  his  reasonings  on  the  Deity 
make  him  the  first  spring  of  the  pTeat  machine  of  na- 
ture.— With  regard  to  man,  he  likewise  taught  a  less 
lofty  doctrine  than  Plato.  He  makes  the  soul  distinct 
from  tho  body,  but  considered  as  its  form  ((Hoc  or 
ivre?.extta),  it  is  inseparable  therefrom.    He  says  lit- 
tle with  regard  to  the  immortality  of  tho  soul,  and  a  fu- 
ture state  of  rewards  and  punishments  ;  and  has  even 
by  some  been  charged  with  materialism.    A  perfect 
unity  of  plan  prevails  through  his  Ethics.  Politics,  and 
Lconotnics.  Both  the  latter  have  for  their  end  to  show 
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now  the  object  of  man's  existence,  defined  in  the  Ethics, 
namely,  virtue  combined  with  happiness,  may  be  attain- 
ed in  ibc  civil  and  domestic  relations,  through  a  good 
constitution  of  the  state  and  household. — In  the  history 
of  the  Aristotelian  school,  four  periods  are  commonly 
noticed.   The  first,  from  the  death  of  Aristotle  to  the 
time  of  Cicero,  wig  a  period  of  gradual  decline,  for 
the  philosophy  of  the  Stagirite  was  deeper  than  suited 
ordinary  intellects,  and  they  could  not  carry  it  on.  Du- 
ring the  second  period,  from  Cicero  to  the  seventh  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
was  quite  neglected,  and  almost  unknown.  Prom 
the  seventh  to  the  tenth  century,  the  third  period,  it 
was  revived,  but  in  a  greatly  corrupted  state.  From 
the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth,  the  fourth  period,  when  it 
was  overthrown  by  Bacon  and  Descartes,  it  went  by 
the  name  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  being  connect- 
ed with  polemic  theology. — Aristotle  was  the  most 
voluminous  of  the  ancient  philosophers.    A  large  cat- 
alogue of  his  writing*  is  given  by  Diogenes  Laertios, 
aad  in  modern  times  by  Fabricius  and  others.  From  this 
itippeirsthat  he  wrote  many  books  besides  those  which 
aw  been  transmitted  to  our  own  day.    We  have  all 
his  Lifical  works,  five  in  number,  and  usually  pub- 
lished under  the  general  title  of  Organon.    We  have 
16  books  on  Phystetl  Philosophy ;  14  on  Metaphysics ; 
and  three  works  on  Morals ;  the  first  entitled  iVico- 
BuektaA  Ethcs,  addressed  to  his  son  Nicomachus ; 
the  second  Magna  Moralta  ;  the  third  a  Discourse  on 
Virtue  and  Vice.    We  have  also  separate  works  on 
Economics,  Government,  the  Art  of  Khetone,  and  the 
Arf  of  Poetry.   The  work*  of  Aristotle,  together  with 
his  library,  passed  very  early  through  hazards  which 
have  rendered  it  a  subject  of  critical  inquiry  how  far 
the  present  volumes  which  bear  his  name  are  genuine. 
( Corwuk  remarks  under  the  article  Apellicon.) — Be- 
fore closing  this  article  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  offer  a 
few  observations  relative  to  the  term  Metaphysics,  as 
applied  to  some  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle.    This  ap- 
pellation is  not  found  either  in  the  works  of  the  Stagi- 
rite himself,  or  in  those  of  any  Greek  or  Roman  phi- 
.  t>  topher  anterior  to  Nicholas  of  Damascus.    It  is  said 
that  Andronieus  of  Rhodes,  wishing  to  arrange  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  distributed  them  into  different 
classes,  such  as  works  on  logic,  on  rhetoric,  on  poe- 
try, iu.   The  last  of  these  sections  or  divisions  com- 
prehended the  works  on  Physics.    Still,  however, 
there  remained  over  a  number  of  writings,  which  he 
had  been  unable  to  assign  to  any  class,  because,  being 
first  e*tay  &  in  a  new  science,  they  did  not  fall  under  any 
one  of  the  heads  under  which  he  had  arranged  the  rest. 
He  therefore  united  these  into  one  class  by  themselves, 
and  assigned  them  their  rank  after  the  works  on 
Physics  (/tern  ni  ©wtucu),  whence  arose  their  peculiar 
name,  which  had  no  reference  whatever  to  the  subjects 
discussed  in  them.    With  a  little  more  attention  on 
his  part,  Andronieus  might  have  found  a  better  title  in 
the  writings  of  Aristotle  himself ;  for  it  appears  that 
the  nooks  which  we  have  on  Metaphysics  are  the  same 
with  what  the  Stagirite  calls  his  Aoyoi  Ik  rf/f  wpunjf 
♦tAooodiac.  "  Discourses  on  the  First  Philoxupliy" — 
The  best  editions  of  the  entire  works  of  Aristotle  are, 
that  of  Du  Val.  Parts.  1619,  2  vols.  fol. :  that  of  Bekker, 
Berai..  1831, 5  vols.  4to ;  and  the  small  stereotype  one 
pabusbed  by  Tauchnitz,  Lips.,  16  vols.  18mo,  1832, 
&£ — Of  the  separate  treatises,  the  following  editions 
may  be  mentioned.    The  best  edition  of  the  Organon 
is  that  of  Geneva,  1605,  4to ;  of  the  Ethics,  that  of 
CardweH,  Oxon.,  1838-30.  2  vols.  8vo ;  to  which  we 
may  add  that  of  Bekker,  Berol.,  1831.  8vo ;  of  the  Art 
of  Poetry,  that  of  Hermann,  heps.,  1803, 8vo ;  to  which 
aiy  be  "added  the  excellent  one  of  Tyrwhitt,  Oxon., 
1794,  tto,  and  that  of  Grafenhahn,  Lips.,  1821.  8vo; 
of  the  Art  of  Rhetoric,  that  published  at  Oxford, 
1R0, 2  vol*.  8vo ;  of  the  Historr  of  Animals,  that  of 
Schneider,  Lips.,  1811,  4  vob.'Svoj  of  the  Politic*, 


that  of  Gottling,  Lips.,  1824,  8vo,  dec.  Among  the 
subsidiary  works  on  Aristotle  may  be  mentioned  the 
following:  Examen  Critique  de  Voutrage  d'Aristote 
intitule  Metaphysioue,  par  MuheUt,  Pans,  1836,  8vo. 
—  Essai  sur  la  metaphystque  d'Aristote,  par  Ratals- 
son,  Paris,  1837, 2  vols.  8vo. — /„«  Logtque  d'Aristote, 
par  Saint- HiUrire,  Pans,  1838,  2  vols.  8vo.  These 
French  works  are  all  prize-essays  of  the  Institute 
(Riticr's  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  3,  p.  1.  scqq. — 
Tennemann's  Manual,  dec.,  p.  121,  seqq. — Enfield's 
Hist.  Phtlos.,  vol.  1,  p.  260,  seqq.) 

Akibtoxknds,  I.  a  native  ofTarentum  and  disci- 
ple of  Aristotle,  who  wrote  both  on  philosophy  and  mu- 
sic. Among  the  works  of  a  philosophical  character 
which  he  composed,  may  be  enumerated  his  treatise  on 
the  Laws  respecting  Education  (Kepi  naidmuv  vofiuv) ; 
his  Pythagorean  Theses  (UvOayopiKai  uTO$<ioa(),  a 
collection  of  the  precepts  of  morality  inculcated  by  that 
sect ;  and  his  Biography  of  Eminent  Philosophers  (Bioc 
dvAptiv).  In  the  last  of  these  works  he  is  unjust  to- 
wards the  character  of  Socrates,  as  far  as  we  can  learn 
from  some  fragments  that  have  come  down  to  us. 
The  cause  of  this  may  either  have  been  the  little  es- 
teem in  which  music  was  held  by  Socrates,  or  a  quar- 
rel which  had  occurred  between  the  latter  and  Spin- 
t hares,  the  father  of  Aristoxcnus,  who  had  been  one 
of  his*  disciples.  Aristoxenus  was  celebrated  among 
the  ancients  for  applying  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of 
knowledge  to  the  scientific  investigation  of  music.  He 
compared  the  soul  to  a  musical  harmony,  and  thought 
that,  as  the  latter  is  produced  by  the  different  relations 
subsisting  between  several  tones,  so,  too,  the  soul  is  the 
consequence  of  the  relative  arrangement  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body ;  for  that  it  is  this  which  produ- 
ces the  movement  of  the  living  body,  and  the  soul  is 
to  be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  a  certain  tension 
of  the  body.  (Cic.,  Tuse.,  1,  10.)  As  a  writor  on 
music,  Aristoxenus  must  be  regarded  as  the  earliest 
that  we  possess.  His  work  on  Harmony  was  pub- 
lished by  Mcursius  in  1616  (Lugd.  Bat.,  4to).  and 
subsequently,  in  a  much  more  correct  form,  by  Meibo- 
mius,  in  his  collection  of  the  Writers  on  Music.  The 
fragments  on  Rhythm  were  published  for  the  first  time 
by  Morelli,  at  the  end  of  the  speech  of  A  ristides  again  st 
Leptines  (Venet.,  1785,  8vo).  The  remains  of  the 
philosophical  writings  of  Aristoxenus  are  principally 
in  StobstUB,  but  have  not  as  yet  been  edited  by  any 
scholar.  Compare,  with  regard  to  this  writer,  Uic  re- 
marks of  Meiners,  Gesch.  dcr  Wissensch.,  vol.  1,  p. 
213,  and  Mahne,  Diatribe  de  Aristoxeno,  Amst.,  1793, 
8vo.  —  II.  A  physician,  disciple  of  Alexander  Phila- 
lethcs,  cited  by  Galen  (diff.  puis.,  4,  p.  47).  He  rec- 
ommended the  use  of  clysters  in  hydrophobia ;  and 
boasted  much  of  the  efficacy  of  frictions  with  oil  and 
the  plant  termed  by  botanists  polygonum  convolvulus, 
in  cases  of  quartan  fever.  He  left  a  .work  on  the 
principles  of  bis  school,  which  has  not  come  down  to 
us.  (Corf.  Aurel.,  acut ,  3,  16.  p.  233  —  Apoll.  Dysc. 
hist,  mtrab.,  c.  33,  p.  133. — Galen,  I.  e.) 

Aaitrs,  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of  Alexandrca,  ii» 
the  4th  century.  He  denied  the  divinity  and  consub- 
stantiality  of  the  Word .  After  having  been  persecuted 
for  his  opinions,  he  gained  the  favour  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine,  and  supplanted  St.  Athanasius,  his  adver- 
sary, but  died  suddenly,  when  just  about  to  enter  in 
triumph  the  cathedral  of  Constantinople,  A  D.  336. 
He  gave  name  to  the  sect  of  the  Arians.  (Epiphan., 
Hares.,  68. — 8ocrat.,  Hut.  Eccles.,  dec.) 

Armknia,  a  large  country  of  Asia,  divided  into  Ar- 
menia Major  and  Minor.  The  first,  which  is  the  mod- 
ern Turcomania,  and  is  still  sometimes  called  Armenia, 
lies  south  of  Mount  Caucasus,  and  comprehends  the 
Turkish  pachalics  Erzerum,  Kars,  and  V  an,  and  also 
the  Persian  province  Iran  or  Envan.  It  was  separa- 
ted from  Armenia  Minor  by  the  river  Euphrates.  Ar- 
menia Minor  was,  properly  speaking,  a  part  of  Cappa- 
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docia.  It  it  now  called  Aladuiia  or  Pegian,  belongs 
to  the  Turks,  and  is  divided  between  the  pachalics 
Merashc  and  Snas.  Armenia  ia  a  rough,  mountain- 
ous country,  which  has  Caucasus  for  its  northern 
boundary,  and  in  the  centre  is  traversed  by  branches 
of  Mount  Taurus,  to  which  belongs  Mount  Ararat. 
Here  the  two  great  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris  take 
their  rise  ;  likewise  the  Cyrus  or  Kvr,  and  other  less 
considerable  streams.  Herodotus  (7,  79)  says  that 
the  Armenians  were  a  Phrygian  colony,  and  used  arms 
like  those  of  the  Phrygians  ;  but,  as  Ritter  well  re- 
mark* (F.rdhmde,  vol.  2,  p.  782),  the  nations  whom 
the  father  of  profane  history  designates  as  Phrygians, 
Armenians,  Cappadocians,  and  Syrians,  are  all  de- 
scendants of  the  Aramean  stock.  Hence  we  may,  with 
some  degree  of  probability,  consider  the  name  Armenia 
as  derived  from  Aram,  and  the  Semitic  Arameans  to 
have  been  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  land,  who  were 
afterward  overpowered  by  barbarian  tribes  from  Upper 
Asia.  (Compare  A delung,  Muhradatcs,  vol.  1,  p.  420  ) 
According  to  another  opinion,  the  Armenian  tongue 
may  be  traced  to  Xisuthros  or  Noah,  and  may  boast 
of  being  antediluvian  in  its  character.  {Recherche* 
Curieuscs,  &c,  par  Chahan  de  Cubied  et  Martin, 
Pans,  1806,  8vo.)  Of  the  ancient  history  of  Arme- 
nia but  little  is  known.  The  native  writers  make 
Haig  to  have  been  the  first  chieftain  or  prince  that 
ruled  over  this  country,  and  from  him  they  called  them- 
selves Haji.  He  was  the  son  of  Taglath.  who,  ac- 
cording to  them,  was  the  same  with  Thogarma,  grand- 
son of  Japhet.  Twenty-two  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era  he  left  Babylon,  his  native  place,  and  es- 
tablished himself,  with  all  his  family,  in  the  mountains 
of  fiouthrrn  Armenia,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  tyr- 
anny of  Belus,  king  of  Assyria.  The  latter  attacked 
him  in  his  new  settlements,  but  perished  by  his  hand. 
Aram,  the  sixth  successor  of  Haig,  became  so  distin- 
guished by  his  exploits,  that,  from  his  time,  the  sur- 
rounding nations  called  the  country  Armenia,  after  his 
name.  Are,  son  of  the  preceding,  fell  in  defending 
his  country  against  Scmiramia,  and  Armenia  became 
thenceforward  an  Assyrian  province  until  the  death  of 
Sardanapalus,  when  a  succession  of  native  princes 
again  appeared.  (Compare  Klaprotk,  Tableaux  His- 
tonques  de  CAste,  dec.,  p.  50,  seqq.)  After  the  death 
of  Alexander,  it  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria, 
and  so  remained  till  the  overthrow  of  Antiochua  the 
Great,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  different  rulers, 
and  was  divided  into  Armenia  Major  and  Minor. — Ar- 
menia Major  was  exposed  to  many  attacks.  The 
Romans  and  Parthians  fought  a  long  time  for  the 
right  of  giving  a  successor  to  the  throne,  and  it  was 
governed  at  one  period  by  Parthian  princes,  at  anoth- 
er by  those  whom  the  Romans  favoured,  until  Tra- 
jan made  it  a  Roman  province.  Armenia  afterward 
recovered  its.  independence,  and  was  under  the  rule 
of  its  own  kings.  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  attempt- 
ed its  subjugation  in  vain,  and  it  remained  free  until 
650,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Arabians.  After 
this  it  several  times  changed  its  masters,  among  whom 
were  Oengis-Khan  and  Timour-leng.  In  1552,  Sclim 
II.  conquered  it  from  the  Persians,  and  the  greater 
part  has  since  remained  under  the  Turkish  dominion. 
— Armenia  Minor  has  also  had  several  rulers,  among 
whom  Mithradates  was  first  distinguished.  From 
him  Pompey  took  the  kingdom,  and  gave  it  toDeiota- 
rus.  On  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the 
east  it  was  conquered  by  the  Persians,  and  in  050 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabians,  since  which  time 
it  has  shared  the  same  fate  as  Armenia  Major,  and  was 
made,  in  1514,  a  Turkish  province  by  Seum  I.  —  The 
earlier  capital  of  Armenia  was  Armavir,  which,  during 
1800  years,  was  the  residence  of  the  kings.  After 
Armavir,  Artaxata  (Artaschad)  on  the  A  raxes,  built 
in  the  time  of  the  Seleucidc,  became  tbe  capital,  but 
sank  into  decay  before  the  end  of  tbe  8th  century. — 


For  some  remarks  on  the  Armenian  language,  consult 

Balhi,  Atlas  Ethnographique,  dec.,  tabl.  4,  and  Intro- 
duction a  f  Atlas,  p.  45.  —  As  regards  the  literary 
history  of  Armenia,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  litera- 
ture of  the  country  begins  with  the  conversion  of  the 
Armenians  to  Christianity  in  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  century.  Since  that  time  they  have  translated 
from  the  Greek  (there  is  a  Homer  in  Armenian  hex- 
ameters), Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Chaldee,  into  their 
own  dialect,  whicb  some  assert  to  be  an  original  lan- 
guage, as  has  already  been  remarked ;  while  others 
regard  it  as  a  mixed  dialect,  composed  of  the  Syriac, 
Chaldee,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic.  Both  opinions  are  cor- 
rect. The  old  Armenian,  the  language  of  literature 
and  of  the  church,  is,  as  Vater  agrees,  an  original  lan- 
guage ;  the  modern  Armenian  has  been  formed,  as  a 
popular  language,  by  foreign  additions  during  the  suc- 
cessive changes  of  their  conquerors,  and  consists  of 
four  principal  dialects.  The  written  language  owes 
its  cultivation  to  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  begun  in 
411  by  Mesrob,  with  his  disciples  (among  whom  was 
'  Moses  Choronensis),  by  the  desire  of  die  patriarch 
Isaac  the  Great,  and  finished  in  511.  Mesrob  first 
added  seven  vowel-signs  to  the  old  Armenian  alpha- 
bet, which  before  only  contained  27  consonants.  At 
I  the  same  time  schools  were  established.  The  most 
i  flourishing  period  of  Armenian  literature  was  in  the 
j  sixth  century,  at  the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  Ar- 
;  mcnians  from  the  Greek  church  after  the  council  of 
Cbalcedon.  It  continued  to  flourish  until  the  tenth 
century,  revived  in  the  thirteenth,  and  maintained  a 
respectable  character  till  1453.  In  scientific  inquiries 
it  never  rose  to  any  considerable  eminence.  It  is  par- 
ticularly valuable  in  what  relates  to  history  — The  best 
introduction  to  Armenian  history,  geography,  and  lit- 
!  erature,  is  that  which  M.  J.  Saint-Martin,  member  of 
the  French  Institute,  has  extracted  from  old  Armenian 
1  writings,  inscriptions,  and  other  sources,  under  the 
title  of  Mlmoirc*  Histonques  et  Gtograph  iques  rur 
rArmenie,  Paris,  1808,  2  vols.  (Encyc.  Amer.,  1, 
373) 

Armilcstrium  or  Armilustrcm,  a  festival  at  Rome, 
on  the  19th  of  October,  during  which  they  sacrificed 
completely  armed,  and  to  the  sound  of  trumpets.  It 
was  intended  for  the  expiation  of  the  armies,  and  tbe 
prosperity  of  the  arms  of  the  Roman  people.  The 
name  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  place  in  which 
the  sacrifice  was  performed.  (Varro,  L.  L.,  4,  32. — 
Id.  tb.,  6,  3  —  Lav .,  27,  37.) 

Arminil's  (tbe  Latin  name  for  Hermann,  i.  e.,  lead- 
er or  general),  the  deliverer  of  Germany  from  the 
Roman  yoke.    He  was  a  son  of  a  prince  of  the 
Cherusci,  Sigimer  (which,  in  the  old  German,  signifies 
a  famous  conqueror),  and  was  bom  18  B.C.    He  was 
educated  at  Home,  admitted  into  the  rank  of  equites, 
and  appointed  to  an  honourable  station  in  the  army  of 
Augustus.    But  princely  favour  and  the  charms  of 
learning  were  insufficient  to  make  the  young  barbarian 
forget  his  early  associations.  Convinced  that  the  rude 
strength  of  his  savage  countrymen  would  be  unequal 
to  cope  with  the  disciplined  forces  of  the  Romans  in 
the  open  field,  he  bad  recourse  to  stratagem.  Having 
fomented  the  discontent  prevailing  among  the  German 
nations,  and  having  produced  a  wide' confederacy  tor 
revolt,  he  artfully  drew  Varus,  the  Roman  commander 
on  the  Rhine,  into  an  ambuscade,  where  three  Roman 
legions  were  cut  to  pieces.    Varus,  unable  to  survive 
his  disgrace,  slew  himself,  A.D.  10.  Gennanicua 
marched  with  a  powerful  army  to  revenge  the  over- 
throw of  Varus  ;  but  it  required  more  than  one  cam- 
paign, and  several  battles,  before  he  obtained  any  de- 
cided advantage ;  and  at  last  Arminius  fell  a  sacrifice 
only  to  the  civil  feuds  in  which  he  was  involved  with 
his  own  countrymen  and  kindred,  being  assassinated 
by  one  of  his  own  relations,  in  the  37th  year  of  txia 
age.   Tacitus  relates,  that  he  drew  upon  himself  the 
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blind  of  his  countrymen  by  aiming  at  the  regal  au- 
thority. A  ahort  time  before  bis  death,  Adgantestcs 
or  Adgantestrius,  prince  of  the  Cetti,  proposed  to  the 
Roman  senate  to  despatch  Arminius  by  poison,  but 
the  senate  took  no  notice  of  the  offer.  Arminius  was 
W  yean  oh)  when  he  destroyed  the  legions  of  Varus. 
In  the  language  of  Tacitus, "  Arminius  was  doubtless 
the  deliverer  of  Germany.  He  fought  against  the 
Romans,  not  like  other  kings  and  generals,  when  they 
were  weak,  but  nh<|  their  empire  was  mighty  and 
their  renown  glorioo*.  Fortune,  indeed,  sometimes 
desert^  him;  "but.  even  when  conquered,  his  noble 

veneration  of  his  conquerors.    For  twelve  years  he 
presided  orer  the  destinies  of  Germany,  to  the  com- 
plete satisfaction  of  his  countrymen;  and,  after  his 
death,  they  paid  him  divine  honours."   ( Tacit.,  Ann., 
2,  88 )  If  we  dwell  a  moment  on  the  results  of  his 
\ictorj,  we  will  find  that  it  had  a  decided  influence  on 
the  whole  character  of  Germany,  political  and  liter- 
ary, because  it  is  evident  that,  had  the  Romans  re- 
mained in  quiet  possession  of  the  country,  they  would 
ha«t  given  a  tone  to  all  its  institutions  and  its  lan- 
fcuase.  as  was  the  ease  with  all  the  other  countries  of 
L'arwpe  conquered  by  them.    The  reason,  therefore, 
why  the  language  of  the  Germans  remained  in  a  great 
degree  unmixed  with,  and  uninfluenced  by,  the  Latin, 
and  why  their  political  institutions  retained  so  much 
of  their  ancient  character,  is  to  be  found  in  the  victory 
of  Arminius.   (Enryelap.  Americ.,  vol.  1,  p.  375,  seqq. 
— BM.  Cms  .vol.  2,  p.  480.  —  Mcmcl,  Geschickte  der 
DeuUtken,  p.  58  ) 
Aruorica.    Vid.  Aremorica. 
Aiiva,  I.  a  city  of  Lycia,  called  afterward  Xanthus. 
(Fid.  Xanthus.)  —  II.  A  town  of  Umbria,  west  of 
Nuceria,  and  near  the  Tiber.    It  is  now  Civitetia 
fAnut.    (Phn.,  3,  14  —Si/.  ltd.,  8,  458.) 

Acxostrs.  J.  the  Elder,  called  also  the  African, 
was  born  at  Sicca  Venerea  in  Numidia,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  third  century.    He  was  at  first  a  pagan,  and 
tiught  rhetoric  in  his  native  city,  where  he  acquired  a 
h>gh  reputation :  but  he  subsequently  embraced  Chris- 
tianity. bein<»  moved  thereto  by  dreams,  according  to 
St  Jerome.  (Ckron.  ad  Ann  %x.  Const.— Compare  de 
rtr.ttl ,  79.)    As.  however,  he  bad  warmly  attacked 
Chrmianiiy  before  his  conversion,  in  the  course  of  his 
public  lectures,  the  bishop  of  Sicca  refused  to  admit 
him  within  the  pale  of  the  church  until  he  had  evin- 
ced the  sincerity  of  his  conversion  by  some  open  act. 
In  consequeiie«  of  this,  while  yet  a  catechumen,  he 
wrote  a  work  entitled  Lton  vii.  adversus  gentes,  in 
which  he  refuted  the  objections  of  the  heathen  against 
Christianity  with  sjiirit  and  learning.    This  work  be- 
trays, as  may  be  well  expected,  a  defective  knowledge 
of  the  Christian  religion,  but  it  is  rich  in  materials  for 
the  understanding  of  Greek  and  Roman  mvthology  : 
hence  it  is  one  of  the  writings  of  the  Latin  fathers, 
-xhk*\  like  the  works  of  his  disciple  Lactantius,  are 
partacul vrbr  valued  by  philologists.    We  have  given 
si  "*ve  the  more  correct  title  of  the  work  of  Amobius. 
It  is  commonly,  but  less  correctly,  called  Libri  vii. 
stspsccttswuc*   adverrus  rentes    (he  Nourry,  Ap- 
rv*t  *4  BM.  Pair.,  2,  p.  285.  —  Bdhr,  Chnsiltch- 
Ram.  TAeof.,  p.  67.)   The  latest  and  best  edition  of 
Amelias  is  that  of  Orcllius  (laps.,  1816,  8vo). — 
IL  The  younger,  a  Galhc  divine  in  the  last  half  of 
the  <th  century.     We  have  from  him  an  insignificant 
c  tanvotarv  on  the  Psalms,  which  betrays  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Semi- Pelagians.    (Bahr,  I  e.) 

At  bus.  a  river  of  Etruria,  rising  in  the  Umbrian 
'.j*iuiines,  and  falling  into  the  Mediterranean.  It 
w  now  the  Amo.  *On  its  banks  stood  Florcntia,  the 
^>irm  Florence,  and  near  its  mouth  Piss,  now  Pisa. 
The  port  us  PiMnus  was  at  the  very  mouth.  (Strab., 
*». — Ruttl.,  Its*.,  1,  631.) 
Anoc  one  of  the  three  towns  of  Achaia  on  the  site 


of  which  Patraj  was  afterward  built.  The  other  two 
were  Anthea  and  Messatis.    (Patuan.,  7,  18.) 

At ou Ita,  or  Aromatum  Phomontorium,  the  most 
eastern  land  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  now  Cape 
Guardafui.    (Ptol.,  1,  9,  p.  11) 

Aipi,  a  city  of  Apulia,  in  the  interior  of  Daunia,  re- 
markable for  its  antiquity.  Its  first  name  was  Argy- 
rippa,  an  appellation  supposed  to  be  modified  from 
'Apyoe  'Imrtov,  the  name  which  it  received  originally 
from  its  founder  Diomedc.  When  Arpi  is  first  intro- 
duced to  our  notice  in  the  history  of  Rome,  it  is  rep- 
resented as  an  Apulian  city  of  no  great  importance, 
and  of  which  the  Romans  possessed  themselves  with- 
out difficulty.  (Lit.,  9,  13.)  In  the  second  Punic 
war  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Hannibal  after  the  battle 
of  Canno  (Po/ytV,  3,  88  and  118),  but  was  recovered 
by  the  Romans.  Arpi  was  greatly  reduced  in  the 
time  of  Strabo  (283),  but  still  continued  to  exist  un- 
der Constantino  as  an  episcopal  see.  (Cramer's  An- 
cient Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  282.) 

Aspikum,  a  small  town  of  Latium,  southeast  of 
Rome,  still  known  by  the  name  of  Arptno.  It  is  ren- 
dered illustrious  in  the  page  of  history  for  having 
given  birth  to  Marius  and  Cicero.  It  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Volsci,  but  was  taken  by  the  Samnites, 
from  whom  it  was  again  wrested  by  the  Romans. 
(Lie.,  9,  44.)  It  became  a  municipal  town,  and  its 
citizens  were  enrolled  in  the  Cornelian  tribe.  Of 
course,  frequent  mention  is  made  of  Arpinum  in  Ci- 
cero's letters :  he  was  fond  of  his  native  place,  and 
dwells  with  complacency  on  the  rude  and  primitive 
simplicity  of  its  customs,  applyingsto  it  those  lines  of 
the  Odyssey  (1,  27,  seqq.)  in  which  Ulysses  expresses 
his  love  for  Ithaca.  (Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2, 
p.  114,  seqa.) 

ArrTa.  the  wife  of  Cecina  Pectus.  Her  husband, 
a  man  of  consular  rank,  having  taken  part  in  the  un- 
successful revolt  of  Scribonianus,  in  Illyricura,  against 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  was  brought  to  Rome  for  trial. 
Atria,  finding  all  means  of  saving  him  ineffectual,  and 
perceiving  hint,  at  the  same  time,  destitute  of  suffi- 
cient courage  to  destroy  himself,  plunged  a  dagger 
into  her  own  bosom  in  the  presence  of  her  husband, 
and  then  drawing  it  forth,  handed  the  weapon  to  him, 
calmly  remarking  at  tho  time,  "t7  does  not  pain." 
Martial  has  mado  this  the  subject  of  an  epigram  (I, 

14>- 

Arrj  ANt's,  I.  a  Greek  historian,  a  native  of  Nico- 
media,  who  flourished  in  the  second  century  under 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines.  In  his  own  country  he 
was  a  priest  of  Ceres  and  Proserpina ;  but,  taking  up 
his  residence  at  Rome,  he  became  a  disciple  of  Epic- 
tetus.  He  was  honoured  with  the  citizenship  of 
Rome,  and  appointed  prefect  of  Cappadocia  by  the 
Emperor  Hadrian,  who  patronised  him  on  account  of 
his  learning  and  talents.  In  this  capacity  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  prudence  and  valour  in  the 
war  against  the  Maasagete,  and  was  afterward  ad- 
vanced to  the  senatorial  and  even  consular  dignities. 
Like  Xenophon,  he  united  the  literary  with  the  mili- 
tary character,  was  conversant  with  philosophy  and 
learning,  and  intimate  with  those  who  cultivated  them. 
No  less  than  seven  of  the  epistles  of  Pliny  the  young- 
er are  addressed  to  Arrian.  His  historical  writings 
were  numerous  ;  but  of  these,  with  the  exception  of 
some  fragments  in  Photius,  only  two  remain.  The 
first  is  composed  of  seven  books  on  the  expedition  of 
Alexander,  which,  being  principally  compiled  from  the 
memoirs  of  Ptolemy  Lagus  ana  Aristobulus,  who  both 
served  under  that  king,  arc  deemed  proportionably  val- 
uable. Arrian,  himself  a  soldier  and  a  politician,  pos- 
sessed a  sounder  judgment  than  Quintus  Curtius,  and 
indulged  less  in  the  marvellous.  To  this  work  is  add- 
ed a  book  on  the  affairs  of  India,  which  pursues  the 
history  of  Alexander,  but  is  not  deemed  of  equal  au- 
thority with  the  former.    An  epistle  from  Arrian  to 
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Hadrian  is  also  extant,  entitled.  "A  Periplus  of  tho 
Euxinc,"  probably  written  while  he  was  prefect  of 
Cappadocia.  There  are,  bcaidcB,  under  the  name  of 
Arrian,  "  a  trcafUc  on  Tactics  ;"  '*  a  Periplus  of  the 
Erythrean  Sea."  of  which  the  authority  is  doubtful ; 
"  a  treatise  on  Hounds  and  Hunting;"  an  "  Enchirid- 
ion," or  Manual,  exhibiting  an  abstract  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Epictctus  ;  and  the  "  Discourses,"  or  Dis- 
sertations of  that  philosopher,  compiled  from  notes 
taken  during  his  lectures.  The  best  editions  of  Ar- 
rian's  Expedition  of  Alexander  are,  that  of  Gronovius 
(Lugd.  Hat.,  1704,  fol.),  and  that  of  Schmieder  (Lip*., 

1798,  8vo).  The  edition  of  Hapbelius  (Amst.,  1757, 
6vo)  is,  with  tho  exception  of  the  Greek  index,  al- 
most wholly  derived  from  that  of  Gronovius.  Of  the 
Indian  history,  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Schmieder 
(Hala,  1798, 8vo).  Of  his  Enchiridion,  that  of  Upton 
(Lond.,  1739,  4toJ,  and  that  of  Schwcighaeuser  (Lip*., 

1799,  8vo),  forming  part  of  the  edition  of  the  Dis- 
courses, by  the  same,  which  last-mentioned  work  is  in 
6  vols.  8vo,  Lips.,  1799-1801.  Of  the  rest  of  his 
works,  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Blanchard,  Amst , 
1683,  8vo.  The  edition  of  his  geographical  writings, 
by  Stuckius,  Genrv.,  1577,  fol ,  is  also  valuable.— II. 
A  Roman  lawyer,  whose  era  is  unknown.  A  work  of 
his,  "  De  Inicrdtctis"  is  mentioned  in  lib  2,  D  V.,  3, 
de  httred.  petit. — III.  A  poet  who  wrote  an  epic  poem 
in  24  books  on  Alexander ;  also  another  poem  on  At- 
talus,  king  of  Pcrgamus.  He  likewise  translated  Vir- 
gil's Georgics  into  Greek  verse    (Suidos,  s.  v.) 

Arbilr,  a  noted  gourmand,  mentioned  by  Horace. 
The  poet  alludea«to  an  entertainment  such  as  he 
should  direct,  which  would,  of  course,  be  no  uncx pen- 
sive one.    (Scrm.,  2,  3,  86  ) 

Arsaces,  I.  a  man  of  obscure  origin,  who  incited 
the  Parthians  to  revolt  from  the  power  of  the  Sclcu- 
cids,  and  was  elevated  to  the  throne  on  account  of 
his  success.  Justin  (41,4)  makes  this  revolt  to  have 
taken  place  during  the  reign  of  Selcucus  Callinicus, 
son  of  Antiochus  Theos,  but  his  account  is  inconsist- 
ent with  his  date.  Arrian  (ap.  Phot.,  Cod.,  58)  seems 
to  fix  the  revolt  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus ;  while  Ap- 
pian  (Bell.  Syr.,  65)  places  it  at  the  death  of  this 
monarch.  Possibly,  the  establishment  of  the  Parthian 
power  was  gradual,  and  was  not  completed  till  the 
reign  of  Selcucus.  ( Cltnton,  Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  2,  p.  18.) 
Arsaces  defeated  Selcucus  in  battle,  and  when  this 
monarch  made  a  second  expedition  into  Parthia,hctook 
him  prisoner,  and  kept  him  long  in  captivity.  (Posi- 
don.  ap.  Athcn.,  4,  p.  153,  a.)  Arsaces  then  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Parthian  empire,  and  his  successors 
took  from  him  the  name  of  Arsacids.  According  to 
Justin  (/.  c),  who  seems  confirmed  by  Strabo  (515), 
he  reigned  long  and  died  in  old  age :  according  to 
Synccllus  (p.  284,  c),  who  quotes  from  Arrian,  he 
reigned  only  two  years.  (Clinton,  I.e.)  —  II.  The 
second  of  tho  name,  son  of  the  preceding,  succeeded 
his  father  on  the  Parthian  throne,  and  was,  like  him, 
a  warlike  prince.  While  Antiochus  the  Great  was  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  Ptolemy  Philopator,  of  Egypt, 
Arsaces  made  himself  master  of  Media.  Antiochus, 
when  the  war  with  Ptolemy  was  ended,  marched 
against  the  Parthian  king,  drove  him  not  only  from 
Media,  but  from  his  own  kingdom,  and  compelled  him 
to  take  refuge  in  Hyrcania.  Having  subsequently, 
however,  collected  a  numerous  army,  Arsaces  appeared 
to  Antiochus  so  formidable  an  antagonist,  that  the  lat- 
ter was  glad  to  confirm  to  him  the  possession  of  Hvr- 
cania  as  well  as  Parthia,  on  the  sole  condition  of  ius 
concluding  an  alliance  with  him.  Arsaces  left  his 
throne  to  his  son  Arsaces  Priapatius  or  Phriapatus. 
(Polyb.,  10,  27.  —  Justin,  41,  5.  —  Clinton,  Fast. 
Hell.,  vol.  2,  p.  316  )  —  III.  The  third  of  the  name, 
son  of  the  preceding,  samamed  Priapatius  or  Phria- 
patus He  reigned  15  years,  and  left  the  kingdom  to 
his  son  Phraatcs.    (Justin,  41,  5.) — IV.  A  king  of 
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Armenia,  who  was  on  the  throne  when  Julian  march- 
ed against  Sapor,  and  was  ordered  to  furnish  auxilia- 
ries for  the  Roman  army.  When  Jovian,  after  the 
death  of  Julian,  was  compelled  to  sign  an  ignominious 
treaty  of  peace,  Arsaces,  by  the  very  terms  of  it,  was 
left  to  the  mercy  of  tho  Persians,  and  was  soon  after 
entrapped  and  slain.  (Amm.  Marcell ,  23,  2,  scq. — 
Id.,  25,  7,  et  12.) 

ArsacIdje,  a  name  given  to  some  of  the  monarch* 
of  Parthia,  in  descent  from  Arsjaccs,  the  founder  of  the 
empire.  Their  power  subsisted  till  the  226th  year  of 
the  Christian  era,  when  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanides 
was  founded  by  Artaxerxes.  ( V  id.  Arsaces  I.  and 
Artabanus  V.) 

Ahsamosata,  a  city  of  Armenia  Major,  in  the  south- 
western angle  of  the  district  of  Sop  hen  e,  and  70  miles 
from  the  Euphrates.  It  is  now  Strmat.  Another 
form  of  the  ancient  name  is  Armosata.  (P/m.,  6,  9. 
—Polyb.,  Eze.  vii.,  lib.  8,  25,  I. —Tacit.,  15,  10.) 

ArsanTas,  I.  a  river  of  Armenia  Major,  which 
D'Anville  and  Mannert,  but  especially  tho  latter,  con- 
sider as  another  name  for  the  southern  arm  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. (Kid.  Euphrates.) — U.  There  was  another 
river  of  the  same  name  lower  down,  which  flowed 
from  the  northwest  through  Sophene,  and  entered  the 
Euphrates  below  Melitene,  on  which  Arsamosata  was 
situate.  This  is  now  tho  Arscn.  (Pltny,  5,  24.  — 
Tacit.,  15,  15.) 

Arsrs,  the  youngest  son  of  Ochus,  whom  tho  eu- 
nuch Dagoas  raised  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  de- 
stroyed with  his  children  after  a  reign  of  three  years 
( Vtd.  Bagoas.) 

ArsTa,  a  small  river  between  Illyricum  and  Histria, 
and  forming  the  limit  of  Italy  in  that  quarter,  after 
Histria  was  added  to  Italy  by  Augustus.  (Plm.,  3. 
19.— Flor.,  2,  5.) 

Arsinoe,  I.  daughter  of  Mcleager,  and  mother  of 
Ptolemy  I.,  of  Egypt,  by  Philip,  father  of  Alexander. 
During  her  pregnancy  she  was  married  to  Lagus. — II. 
Daughter  of  Ptolemy  I.,  of  Egypt,  and  Berenice.  She 
|  married  Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace,  who  was  already 
advanced  in  years,  by  whom  she  had  several  children 
Lysimachus,  setting  out  for  Asia,  left  her  in  Macedo- 
nia, with  two  sons,  Lysimachus  and  Philip,  a  part  of  the 
fruits  of  their  union.    This  monarch  having  been  slain 
in  an  expedition,  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  seised  on  Macedo- 
nia, but  could  not  take  the  city  of  Cassandria,  where 
Arsinoe  had  taken  refuge  with  her  children.  He  there- 
fore offered  her  his  hand  in  marriage,  and  with  murh 
difficulty  obtained  her  consent.    But  no  sooner  had  he 
been  admitted  into  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  celebra- 
ting the  nuptials,  than  he  caused  her  two  sons  to  W 
slain,  and  exiled  Arsinoe  herself  to  Samothrace.  From 
this  island  she  soon  took  her  departure  to  wed  Ptole- 
my Philadelphus,  her  own  brother,  the  first  instance 
of  this  kind  of  union,  and  which  became  afterward  &o 
common  in  tho  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  Although  many 
years  older  than  ttolcmy,  she  nevertheless  inspired  him 
with  such  a  passion,  that,  after  her  death,  he  gave  her 
name  to  one  of  the  nomes  of  Egypt  (Arsinoitis),  and  to 
several  cities  both  in  that  country  and  elsewhere.  He 
even  gave  orders  to  have  a  temple  erected  to  her,  but 
his  own  death  and  that  of  the  architect  prevented  the 
fulfilment  of  his  wishes.    It  was  intended  to  hare  had 
the  ceiling  of  loadstone,  and  the  statue  of  iron,  in  order 
that  the  latter  might  appear  to  be  suspended  in  the  air 
(P/m.,  34, 14.) — III.  Daughter  of  Lysimachus,  king  of 
Thrace,  and  tho  earlier  wife  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphu* 
She  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Ptolemy  III.  (Euer- 
getcs),  Lysimachus,  and  Berenice.    After  Ptolemy"*, 
union  with  Arsinoe,  his  own  sister,  she  was  banished 
to  Coptos.    Tho  charge  brought  against  her  was  .i 
design  to  overthrow  her  rival. — IV.  Daughter  of  Ptol- 
emy III.,  and  Berenice,  married  Ptolemy  Philopator. 
her  brother.    Her  husband  subsequently  having  be- 
come enamoured  of  Agathoclea,  and  being  completely 
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rated  by  this  female  and  her  brothers,  was  induced,  at 
their  instigation,  to  order  Arsinoe  to  be  pat  to  death  — 
V.  A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  proclaimed  queen 
by  Ganymede*,  when  Cesar  attacked  Alexandre? 
She  was  conquered,  and  brought  m  triumph  to  Rome ; 
bat,  is  this  proved  unpleasing  to  the  people,  she  was 
set  at  liberty .    Subsequently,  at  the  instigation  of  her 
younger  rater  Cleopatra,  she  was  put  to  death  by  the 
orders  of  Antony,  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Miletus, 
(tfirf..  Bell.  Alex,  4  — Appian,  BeU.  Cts.,  5,  9.)— VI. 
A  city  of  Egypt,  the  capital  of  the  Arsinoilic  nome, 
lying  to  the  west  of  the  Nile,  and  between  Heracleo- 
polis  Magna  and  Lake  Moeris.    It  derived  its  name 
from  Arsinoe,  the  sister  and  queen  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphia   The  earlier  appellation  was  the  *'  City  of 
Crocodiles,*'  as  the  Greeks  translated  it  (Crocodilo- 
polis,  KpoKoitUiur  ira?ut;,  Herod.,  2,  148).    This  last- 
mentioned  name  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
crocodiles  being  worshipped  here  ;  and  a  tamed  rep- 
resentative of  this  fearful  class  of  creatures  was  care- 
fully nurtured  and  attended  to  in  an  adjacent  pond  or 
tauk     Sirabo  gives  an  account,  as  an  eyewitness,  of 
this  curious  custom.    The  bodies  of  the  sacred  croco- 
dile* were  deposited  after  death  in  the  celts  of  the 
Labyrinth,  which  stood  near  the  city.    The  Egyptians 
honoured  the  crocodile  here,  because  it  was  conse- 
crated to  Typhon,  their  evil  genius,  whom  they  dread- 
ed, and  sought  to  appease  by  worshipping  an  animal 
which  w  as  his  symbolical  image.    The  city  of  Arsinoe 
is  now  a  pile  of  ruins,  which  lie  not  far  to  the  north  of 
the  modem  Medinet  el  Faioum.    Jomard  gives  an  ac- 
curate description  of  them.    {Detcnpt.  de  t'Egypte, 
vol.  4,  p.  446.  >— VII.  A  city  of  Egypt,  at  the  heaa  of 
the  Sinus  Arabicue,  and  not  far  from  the  spot  where 
stands  the  modern  Stuz.    Philadelphia  constructed 
the  harbour,  and  called  the  place  after  his  sister  and 
queen  Arsinoe.    In  its  immediate  vicinity  lay  the  city 
of  Cleopatris,  of  later  erection,  and,  in  consequence  of 
their  proximity,  both  places  were  often  called  by  the 
common  name  of  Cleopatris,  though  actually  distinct 
•pats.    (Strait.,  805.)    Arsinoe  was  connected  with 
the  Nile  by  me  ins  of  the  canal  of  Ptolemy,  and  for  a 
long  period  was  the  very  life  of  the  navigation  on  the 
Smas  Atabicus.  forming  the  connecting  link  between 
the  traffic  of  Egypt  and  that  of  the  East.    In  process 
of  time,  however,  the  dangerous  navigation  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  gulf  induced  the  Ptolemies  to  construct 
harbours  lower  down,  and  Arsinoe  from  this  time  sank 
in  importance,  and  finally  disappeared  from  notice. 
The  Pentinger  table,  in  the  third  century,  makes  men- 
tion of  the  place,  but  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine  passes 
it  otcr  in  silence.   (Manntrt,  vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p.  517.) 
— VIII.  A  city  of  Cilicia  Trachea,  on  the  coast,  be- 
tween Crienderia  and  the  mouth  of  the  Arymagdus. 
{Pliny,  5,  27) — IX.  Another  name  for  Patara,  in 
Lycia.    (  Vtd.  Patara.)  —  X.  A  town  of  Cyprus,  near 
the  promontory  of  Ammochostus.  (S/raA.,682.)— XI. 


f  Egypt,  on  the  Sinus  Arabieus,  below  Phi 
lotera  Partus.  ( P/rn..  6, 29.)— XU.  Another  harbour, 
in  the  regio  Troglodytica,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dire. 
(Mr/a,  3,  8. — Artemid.  ap.  St  rob.) 

Aksissa  pa  ens.  a  great  lake  in  the  southern  part  of 
Armenia  Major,  now  the  Lake  of  Van.  It  was  on  its 
sort  hern  side  embellished  with  cities,  which  were 
better  known  to  the  Byzantine  writers  than  they  had 
be»n  before,  via.,  Ckaliat  or  Athlat,  Arses  or  Arjpsh, 
and  Per  in  This  sheet  of  water  is  also  sometimes 
ealiel.  m  Armenian  geography,  the  Lake  o(  BtsnmuJch, 
from  the  district  of  that  name  in  which  it  is  situate. 
The  name  Besmouikh  is  deduced  from  that  of  Basus. 
a  grandson  of  Haig,  the  first  ruler  of  Armenia.  ( Wahl, 
V*cder  nnd  MttuT Anen,  p.  608.) 

AstabIots,  I.  son  of  Hystaspcs,  was  brother  to 
Duius  the  First.  He  endeavoured  to  dissuade  his 
nephew  Xerxes  from  making  war  npon  the  Greeks,  but 
t:>  no  effect ;  and,  after  accompanying  the  monarch  to 


the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  was  sent  back  by 
him  to  Susa,  to  act  as  viceroy  or  regent  in  his  absence. 
(Herod.,  7,  10,  ttaq.—ld.,  7,  17.— Id.,  7,  62.)  If  the 
story  related  by  Plutarch  be  true.  Artabanus  must 
always  liave  possessed  great  influence  with  Xerxes, 
since,  according  to  the  Creek  writer,  the  monarch 
owed  his  crown  to  his  uncle,  who  was  appointed  by 
the  Persians  to  decide  between  Xerxes  and  his  elder 
brother  Ariamenes.  Artabanus  adjudged  the  kingdom 
to  the  former,  as  having  been  born  after  bis  father  came 
to  the  throne,  and  as  being  the  son  of  Atoesa  the 
daughter  of  Cyrus.  (Plot.,  de  /rat.  am.,  p.  488,  /.,  p. 
988,  Wyttenb. — Compare  the  account  given  by  He- 
rodotus, 7,  1,  scqq.)  Wo  have  nothing  farther  of 
Artabanus  in  history.  He  is  by  no  means  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  individual  of  the  same  name  (Arta- 
banus II.)  who  slew  Xerxes.  (Bdhr,  ad  Oct.,  c.  20, 
p.  151—  Lareher,  ad  Ctes.,  vol.  6,  p.  287.)— II.  An 
Hyrcanian,  captain  of  the  guards  of  Xerxes,  and  for  a 
long  time  one  of  his  greatest  favourites.  When  the 
monarch,  after  his  return  from  Greece,  gave  himself 
up  to  a  life  of  dissolute  pleasure,  Artabanus  conceived 
this  to  be  a  favourable  opportunity  for  seizing  on  the 
throne,  and,  having  conspired  withMithradates,  one  of 
the  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  and  chamberlain  to  the  king, 
he  introduced  himself  by  night  into  the  royal  apart- 
mont,  and  slew  Xerxes,  B.C.  464.  After  perpetrating 
the  deed,  he  ran  to  Artaxcrxes,  the  son  of  the  monarch, 
and  told  him  that  Darius,  his  elder  brother,  had  just 
murdered  his  father.  Artaxcrxes  believed  the  story, 
and  his  brother  was  immediately  arrested  and  put  to 
death.  After  the  new  monarch  had  ascended  the 
throne,  Artabanus  conspired  against  his  life,  but  was 
betrayed  by  Mcgabyzus,  an  accomplice  of  his,  and  put 
to  death.  Such  is  the  account  of  Ctcsias  (c.  30), 
which  Lareher  very  justly  prefers  to  the  statements  of 
Justin  (3,  1)  and  Diodorus  Siculus  (10,  19),  both  of 
which  appear  tinged  with  absurdity. — III.  A  monarch 
of  Parthia,  known  as  Artabanus  II.,  or  Arsaces  VIII. 
He  succeeded  his  nephew  Phraates  II.  (Arsaces 
VII  ),  and  was  killed  in  a  war  with  the  Thogarii,  a 
Scythian  nation.  (Justin,  42,  2.)— IV.  A  monarch  of 
Parthia,  known  as  Artabanus  III.,  or  Arsaces  XIX. 
He  succeeded  Vonones  I.,  whom  he  drove  from  the 
throne,  having  himself  previously  reigned  in  Media. 
Faithful  to  the  Romans,  his  protectors,  as  long  as  Gcr- 
manicus  inspired  him  with  fear,  he  became,  after  the 
death  of  this  commander,  cruel  and  oppressive  to  his 
subjects,  and  arrogant  towards  Rome.  His  people 
complained  of  him  to  Tiberius,  who  named  for  them 
Phraates  as  king.  This  individual,  however,  dying 
on  the  route,  the  emperor  nominated  Tiridatcs.  Arta- 
banus fled  into  Scvthia,  but,  licing  encouraged  by  the 
effeminacy  of  Tiridatcs,  he  took  up  arms  again,  and  rc< 
covered  his  kingdom.  The  death  of  Tiberius  saved  him 
from  punishment,  and  he  made  his  peace  with  Caligula 
by  dint  of  flatteries.  Still,  however,  he  was  once  more 
driven  out  by  his  subjects,  and  only  returned  eventually 
to  die  in  his  kingdom,  about  44  A.D.  (Tacit.,  Ann., 
2,  58  —  Id.  iA  ,  6,  31—  Id.  ib.,  6, 43,  dec.)— V.  A  king 
of  the  Parthians,  son  of  Vologescs  IV.,  ascended  the 
throne  A.D.  216.  His  historical  name  is  Artabanus 
IV.,  or  Arsaces  XXXI.  He  had  hardly  commenced 
his  reign  when  ho  was  menaced  by  Caracalla.  The 
emperor  demanded  his  daughter  in  marriage,  in  order 
to  have  a  pretext  for  war  in  case  he  refused.  The 
Parthian  king,  however,  assented,  and  the  Roman  army 
was  allowed  to  approach  the  Parthian  capital,  where 
Artabanus  met  it  with  a  brilliant  cortege.  But  on  a 
given  signal,  the  Roman  troopB  fell  upon  the  followers  v 
of  the  monarch,  and  an  indiscriminate  massacre  ensued, 
from  which  Artabanus  himself  with  difficulty  escaped. 
Caraca  llathereupon  pillaged  the  surrounding  country, 
and  then  returned  to  Mesopotamia.  Artabanus.  burn- 
ing for  revenge,  assembled  the  largest  army  which  tho 
Parthians  had  ever  asyct  raised,  crossed  the  Euphrates. 
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laid  waste  everything  with  fire  and  sword,  and  en- 
countered the  Roman  forces  in  Syria.  Macrinus  had 
succeeded  Caracalla.  A  bloody  battle  ensued,  which 
lasted  for  two  days.  On  the  third  day,  a  herald  from 
the  Romans  announced  the  fact  of  Caracalla's  being 
dead,  and  that  Macrinus  was  his  successor,  and  also 
proposed  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  empires. 
The  Romans  accordingly  restored  the  prisoners  they 
had  taken,  paid  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  Arta- 
banus returned  to  his  capital.  His  prosperity,  however, 
was  of  short  duration.  Ardshir  Babegan,  or  Arta- 
xcrxca,  excited  the  Persians  to  revolt,  and  Artabanus 
was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death.  With 
him  ended  the  Parthian  dynasty  of  the  Arsacids.  The 
family  itself,  however,  was  not  extinct  in  the  person 
of  Artabanus,  but  continued  to  reign  in  Armenia,  as 
tributary  to  the  new  Persian  dynasty,  until  the  time  of 
Justinian.    (Btogr.  Univ.,  voL  2,  p.  640.) 

Artabazus,  I.  son  of  Phamaces,  commander  of  the 
Parthians  and  Choraamians  in  the  army  of  Xerxes. 
He  escorted  this  monarch  through  Europe  to  Asia, 
after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  and  rejoined  Mardonius  before  tho  battle  of  Pla- 
ta»a.  He  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  engaging  in 
this  conflict,  but  to  no  purpose ;  and,  after  the  death  of 
Mardonius,  succeeded  in  retreating  to  Asia  with  the 
residue  of  his  own  forces,  having  obtained  a  safe  pas- 
sage through  Thessaly  by  assuring  the  inhabitants  that 
Mardonius  had  defeated  the  Greeks.  (Herod.,  7,  66. 
—/«*.,  8,  126  —  Id.,  9,  41.— Id.,  9,  89.)— II  A  general 
of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  He  remained  faithful  to 
this  prince  as  long  as  ho -reigned,  and  did  everything 
in  his  power  to  conquer  Datamcs,  who  had  revolted 
against  the  king.  He  himself  subsequently  revolted 
against  Ochus,  but,  after  fleeing  into  Macedonia,  was 
pardoned  by  that  prince.  He  fought  in  the  battle  of 
Arbcla,  on  the  side  of  Darius,  and  after  the  death  of 
that  prince  surrendered  himself  to  Alexander,  who 
made  turn  satrap  of  Bactriana.  He  bad  a  large  num- 
ber of  sons,  to  whom  Alexander  assigned  governments. 
His  daughters  were  married,  one  to  Ptolemy,  son  of 
Lagus  ;  another  to  Eumenes,  of  Cardia ;  and  a  third 
to  Seleucus.    (Biogr.  Untv.,  vol.  2,  p.  642.) 

Artabrcm  Promontoridm,  a  promontory  on  the 
northwestern  coast  of  Spain,  now  Cape  Finulerre,  in 
Gallia  a.  It  was  sometimes  called  Cclttcum  Protnon- 
torium  (Phn.,  4,  22),  and  also  Nertum.    (Srrab.,  106.) 

ArtacoXna,  the  capital  of  Aria,  now  Herat,  situate 
on  the  river  Arius,  now  the  Heri.  (Anion,  3,  26. — 
Slrab.,  350.) 

Artaoerab  or  Artaqicerta,  a  town  of  Armenia 
Major,  northeast  of  Amida,  where  Caius  Cesar,  a 
nephew  of  Augustus,  was  dangerously  wounded  by 
one  Addruus.  It  is  now  probably  Ardu.  (Veil. 
Patere.,  2,  103.) 

Artaphkrnes,  I.  a  brother  of  Darius,  and  son  of 
Hystaspes,  governor  of  Sardis.  (Herodot.,  6,  25.)— 
II.  A  son  of  the  preceding,  whom  Darius  sent  into 
Greece  with  Dalis.  He  was  conquered  at  the  battle 
of  Marathon  by  Miltiadea.  (Vul.  Datis  —  Herod.,  4, 
153  —  Id.,  6,  65  ) 

Artavasucb  or  Artabazus,  king  of  Armenia,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Tigranes,  began  to  reign  about 
70  B.C.  It  was  principally  through  his  treacherous 
advice,  as  to  the  mode  of  entering  Parthia,  that  Craasus 
failed  in  his  expedition  against  that  country.  He  was 
subsequently  taken  by  Antony,  to  whom  he  had  also 
acted  a  treacherous  part  in  his  Parthian  expedition, 
who  led  him  in  triumph  at  Alexandrca.  He  was  put 
to  death,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  by  Cleopatra,  who 
wished  to  obtain  succours  from  the  King  of  Media,  and 
therefore  sent  him  the  head  of  Artavasdes,  his  ene- 
my. The  prince  appears  to  have  been  a  very  well  ed- 
ucated man.  He  wrote  in  Greek  two  historical  works, 
some  tragedies,  discourses,  dec.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Anton., 
c.  50,  teqq .) 


Artaxata,  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  Upper  Ar- 
menia, the  capital  of  the  empire,  built  upon  a  plain 
which  Hannibal  recommended  as  a  proper  rite  for  the 
capital  to  King  Artaxias.  Near  it  ran  the  Araxes.  It 
was  bumed  by  Corbulo,  and  rebuilt  by  Tiridatcs,  who 
called  it  Neronea,  in  honour  of  Nero.  It  is  now  Ar- 
desk.  (Phn.,  6,  0.— Flor.,  3,  6.— Tacxt.,  Ann.,  13, 
39,  et  41—  Id,  tb.,  14,  23. — Id.  tb.,  15,  Ib.—Strab., 
363.) 

Artaxbrxes,  I.  a  name  common  to  some  of  the 
kings  of  Persia,  and  the  meaning  of  which  will  be  con- 
sidered at  the  close  of  this  article.    The  first  of  the 
name  succeeded  his  father  Xerxes,  who  had  been  as- 
sassinated by  Artabanus,  captain  of  the  royal  guards. 
After  discovering  and  punishing  the  murderer  of  bis 
father,  and  bringing  to  a  close  a  war  in  Bactria,  oc- 
casioned by  the  revolt  of  a  satrap,  he  reduced  to  obedi- 
ence the  Egyptians,  who  had  revolted  under  Inarus, 
and  who  bad  been  aided  by  the  Athenians.  Though 
severe  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  he  became  con- 
spicuous afterward  for  mildness  and  moderation.  This 
Artaxerxes  was  calledtlatspoxttp  (Lotipimamu), from 
the  extraordinary  length  of  his  arms,  according  to 
Strabo,  which,  on  bis  standing  straight,  could  reach  hu 
knees ;  but,  according  to  Plutarch,  because  his  right 
hand  was  longer  than  his  left.  He  reigned  thirty  yean, 
and  died  B.C.  425.    (Ctct.,  Per*.,  c  30,  ttqq.,y.  71, 
teqq.,  ed.  Bahr. — Pint.,  Vit.  Artax.,  intt.)—  II.  The 
second  of  the  name,  was  sumamed  ttvijftuv  (Mntnwn). 
on  account  of  his  extraordinary  memory.    He  was  son 
of  Darius  the  Second,  by  Pary  satis,  the  daughter  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  and  bad  three  brothers,  Cyrus, 
Ostanes,  and  Oxathres.  H  is  name  was  Arsaccs,  w  bich 
he  changed  into  Artaxerxes  when  he  ascended  the 
throne.    His  brother  Cyrus  was  of  an  ambitious  dis- 
position, and  he  resolved  to  make  himself  king  in  op- 
position to  Artaxeraes.    Parysatu?  always  tavoured 
Cyrus ;  and  when  he  was  accused  by  Tissapherr.es  of 
plotting  against  his  brother,  she  obtained  his  pardon  by 
her  influence  and  entreaties.   According  to  Xenophoo 
(Anab.,  I,  1),  it  was  irritation  against  his  brother  for 
listening  to  this  charge  that  induced  Cyrus  to  revolt 
and  aspire  to  the  throne.    Another  reason,  however, 
still  more  powerful  in  the  eyes  of  an  ambitious  prince, 
would  likewise  appear  to  have  urged  him  on  to  the 
step.    Artaxerxes  had  been  born  before  his  father's 
accession  to  the  empire,  whereas  Cyrus  was  bom  the 
aon  of  a  king,  a  distinction  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  had  given  Xerxes  the  throne.    ( Vid.  Artabanu* 
I.)   Cyrus  had  been  appointed  by  his  brother  satrap 
of  Lydia,  and  had  also  the  command  assigned  him  of 
whatever  forces  the  Dorian  cities  along  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  might  be  required  to  send  as  auxiliaries  to 
the  Persian  armies.    (Consult  Schneider,  ad  Xt* . 
Anab.,  1, 1.)    Taking  advantage  of  this,  he  assembled 
under  various  pretexts  a  numerous  army,  and  at  length 
marched  against  his  brother  at  the  head  of  one  hundred 
thousand  barbarians,  and  nearly  thirteen  thousand 
Greeks.  Artaxerxes  met  him  at  Cunaxa  with  an  army 
of  nine  hundred  thousand  barbarians,  and  a  brief  con- 
flict ensued,  in  which  Cyrus  was  killed.   He  was  slain 
in  the  very  moment  of  victory  ;  for  he  had  routed  wtih 
his  body-guard  the  guards  of  the  king,  while  the 
Greeks  were  in  full  pursuit  of  that  part  of  the  king  i 
army  which  had  been  opposed  to  them.    The  loss  of 
the  battle  was  owing  partly  to  the  rash  impetuosity  of 
Cyrus  in  charging  the  royal  guards,  and  partly  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  Greeks  having  pursued  too  far  the 
barbarians  opposed  to  them.  Artaxerxes  was  wounded 
in  the  action  by  Cyrus's  own  hand,  while  Cyrus,  on  tbo 
other  hand,  was  slain  by  Mithradates,  a  young  Persian 
noble,  and  by  a  Carian  soldier,  having  boon  wounded 
in  succession  by  each.    So  anxious,  however,  »ai 
Artaxerxes  to  have  it  believed  that  he  himself  had  slam 
the  young  prince,  that  both  Mithradates  and  the  Cariaa> 
eventually  lost  their  Uvea  for  boasting  of  the  deed- 
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After  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  the  Greeks  began  their 
celebrated  retreat,  so  graphic  an  account  of  which  has 
been  preserred  for  us  in  the  pages  of  Xenophon.   (  Kid. 
A'cnophon.)  Artaxerxes  was  now  peaceable  possessor 
of  the  throne.    Being  irritated  at  the  Lacedemonians, 
who  had  embraced  his  brother's  cause,  he  lent  aid  to 
Conon  the  Athenian  admiral,  and  succeeded  by  his 
weans  in  wresting  from  Sparta  the  dominion  of  the 
iea    He  then  furnished  the  necessary  means  for  re- 
building the  walls  of  Athens,  and  finally,  by  employing 
his  gold  in  sowing  dissensions  among  the  Grecian 
states,  he  forced  Age  si  bus  to  abandon  the  extensive 
conquwta  he  had  already  made  in  the  Persian  domin- 
ions.  The  war  at  length  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a 
memorable  treaty,  by  which  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia 
were  abandoned  to  his  sway.    Artaxerxes  was  not 
successful  in  checking  a  revolt  on  the  part  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, nor  was  his  march  in  person  against  the  Cad  u  s i  i , 
in  Upper  Asia,  crowned  with  any  happier  result  He 
was  governed  entirely  by  bis  mother  Parysatis,  who,  by 
studying  his  inclinations,  had  gained  a  complete  as- 
cendency over  hiro.    A  ftcr  having  put  to  death  Darius, 
his  eldest  son,  for  conspiring  against  him,  he  died  at 
the  advanced  age  of  ninety-four  years,  bowed  down  by 
sorrow  at  the  loss  of  two  other  sons  whom  Ochus,  who 
reigned  after  him,  bad  managed  to  cut  off.  According 
to  Diodorns,  he  was  on  the  throne  forty-three  years  ; 
bat  according  to  Eusebius  and  the  Alexandrine  Chron- 
icle, forty  years.    Plutarch  makes  his  reign  sixty-two 
year*,  but  this  is  an  error  of  a  transcriber.  (Diod. 
Sit.  13,  104  —  Clintons  Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  1,  p.  316, 
323  )— III  The  third  of  the  name,  calted  previously 
Ochu»,  and  known  in  history  as  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  or 
simply  Ochus,  succeeded  his  father  Mnemon.  He 
commenced  his  reign  with  the  massacre  of  his  brothers, 
and  of  all  who  belonged  to  the  royal  family.  Egypt 
was  at  this  time  in  full  revolt,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon 
having  in  vain  attempted  to  reduce  it,  and  Ochus  con- 
tinued the  war  by  means  of  his  generals.  Learning, 
however,  that  the  Egyptians  indulged  in  railleries 
against  bis  person,  ana,  moreover,  that  Phoenicia  and 
Cyprus  had  also  rebelled,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  armies,  took  Sidon  through  the  treachery  ofMentor, 
commander  of  the  Greek  mercenaries,  and  made  an 
indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants.    He  then 
marched  against  Egypt,  and  reconquered  it  through 
the  military  talents  of  Bagoas.    Once  master  of  the 


y.  he  gave  himself  up  to  all  manner  of  cruelty, 
destroyed  the  temples,  insulted  the  Egyptian  deities, 
and,  to  crown  all,  caused  the  sacred  Apis  to  be  killed, 
and  his  flesh  served  up  for  a  repast.    This  conduct 
excited  the  indignation  of  Bagoas,  who,  being  an  Egyp- 
tian by  birtb,  was,  of  course,  strongly  attached  to  the 
religion  of  his  country.    He  concealed  his  angry  feel- 
ings, however,  until  Ochus  had  returned  to  Persia,  and 
resumed  his  indolent  mode  of  life,  giving  up  the  reins 
of  government  entirely  to  Bagoas.    The  latter  there- 
upon caused  him  to  be  poisoned,  gave  his  body  to  be 
devoured  by  cats,  and,  to  indicate  bis  cruelty  of  dis- 
potiition.  had  sabre  bandies  made  of  his  bones.  Bagoas 
placed  on  the  vacant  throne  Arses,  the  youngest  son 
of  Ochus,  and  put  to  death  all  the  rest.   Ochus  reigned 
eleven  years,  not  eighteen,  as  Manctho  gives  it.   ( Mli- 
ca,  V.  H .  6,  8.  — Justin,  10,  3.)  —  IV.  A  soldier  of 
(r  n  u  r»e,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanidc,  and 
called  by  the  Greek  historians  Artaxerxes.    His  true 
lame  was  Ardechir  Babcgan,  and  he  was  the  son  or 
grandson  of  an  individual  named  Sassan,  who,  though 
in  very  reduced  circumstances,  claimed  descent  from 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus.   He  succeeded  in  dethroning 
the  last  of  the  Arsacids.  and  thus  laid  the 
of  the  second  or  later  Persian  empire.  Al- 
though a  usurper,  Artaxerxes  appears  to  have  had  a 
te  reign,  as  far  as  the  internal  affairs  of  his 
irere  concerned.  In  his  external  relations  he 
in  rontart  with  (he  Emperor  Severus,  who  de- 


feated  him  on  his  invading  the  Roman  territory,  and 
forced  him  to  retreat.  Artaxerxes  was  about  to  renew 
the  war  with  fresh  forces,  when  he  died.  To  rare 
prudence  and  heroic  courage  he  united  a  love  of  letters, 
and  is  said  to  have  composed  several  works.  He 
reigned  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  and  left  the  throne 
to  Sapor  I. — V.  A  brother  and  successor  of  Sapor  II. 
He  died  after  a  reign  of  four  years,  AD.  384. — As 
regards  the,  form  A rlozerzc*  ('AproiipSw),  which  some- 
times occurs  in  editions,  in  place  of  the  more  common 
Artaxerxes,  consult  the  remarks  of  Ruhr  (ad  Cies  ,  p. 
1 86,  »eqq).  The  name  Artaxerxes  is  supposed  to  have 
been  Artockshost  or  Artachshasta  in  Persian,  and  to 
have  been  compounded  of  the  Persian  Art  or  Ard, 
"  strong,"  and  the  Zendic  Khahctro.Kkshcred,  or  Khshe- 
tra,  "  a  warrior."  Hence  the  appellation  Artaxerxes 
will  signify  "  a  strong  or  mighty  warrior."  (Compare 
Herodotus,  6,  98,  'Apra£'o£ijc,  ftiyac  upi/toc.)  Others 
write  the  Persian  name  thus,  Artahschttz,  and  make 
it  equivalent  to  "a  great  king."  (Consult  Dahr,  ad 
Ctes.,  p.  187.  —  Rosenmuller,  Handluch,  Ac,  vol.  1, 
p.  373,  n.  40. — Dc  Saey,  Memoir  cm  sur  diverse  antt- 
quites  de  la  Perse,  p.  100.) 

Artaxus,  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Armenia. — 
I.  The  first  reigned  in  the  Upper  or  Greater  Armenia, 
with  the  consent  of  Antiochus  the  Great.  Ho  gave  an 
asylum  to  Hannibal  at  one  time,  and  was  also  taken 
pnsonerby  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  but  afterward  regain- 
ed his  liberty. — II.  The  son  of  Artavasdcs.  He  was 
killed  by  his  own  subjects,  A.D.  20,  and  Tigrancs 
chosen  as  his  successor.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  2)—  III.  Sur- 
named  Zeno,  son  of  Polemon.  He  was  proclaimed 
king  of  Armenia  by  Germanicus,  in  the  place  of  Ve- 
noncs,  who  was  expelled  the  throne.  He  died  A.D. 
35.    (Tacit.,  Ann.,  6,  31.) 

Artemidobcs,  I.  A  philosopher  of  Cnidus,  who,  hav- 
ing been  intrusted  by  his  friend  Brutus  with  the  secret  of 
the  conspiracy  set  on  foot  against  Cssar,  presented  to 
the  latter  a  memorial  containing  an  account  of  the  whole 
affair.  Cesar  received  it  as  be  was  going  to  the  senate- 
house,  and  put  it  with  other  papers  w  hich  he  held  in  his 
hand,  thinking  it  to  be  of  no  material  consequence.  Had 
it  been  read  by  him,  the  whole  plot  would  ha\e  been 
crushed.  (Piut.,  Vit.  Cas  )  —  U.  A  geographer  of 
Ephesus,  who  flourished  about  104  B.C.  After  hav- 
ing visited  the  coasts  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  having  seen  Gadcs  and  portions  of  the 
Atlantic  shores,  as  also  the  Sinus  Arabicus  or  Red 
Sea,  he  published  a  geographical  work  in  eleven  books, 
entitled  Teuypa^ovfteva.  More  than  five  centuries 
after  this,  Marcianus  of  Heraclea  made  an  abridgment 
of  it.  a  part  of  which  is  preserved.  We  have  also  re- 
maining some  other  fragments  of  Artemidorus.  Athc- 
nitus  likewise  cites  his  Ionic  Memoirs,  'luvmu  t>To- 
Hvr'lfiaTa.  He  is  often  referred  to  by  Strabo,  Pliny, 
and  Stephanus  of  Byzantium.  The  remains  of  Ar- 
temidorus are  given  in  the  Minor  Greek  geographers 
by  Hoeschel  and  Hudson,  with  the  exception  of  one 
fragment,  giving  a  description  of  the  Nile,  which  was 
published  for  the  first  time  by  Berger  in  Aretin's  Bey- 
trage  zur  Gesch.  und  Lit.,  vol.  2,  1804  (May),  p.  SO 
— III.  A  native  of  Ephesus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  Antoninee.  and  who  was  sumamed,  for  distinction 
from  others,  Daldianus,  because  his  mother  had  been 
born  in  Daldis,  a  city  of  Lydia.  He  published,  under 
the  title  of  'QvetpoKpirtKa,  a  work  On  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  Dreams,  in  five  books.  It  contains  all  that 
the  author  had  been  able  to  collect  during  his  travels 
in  Greece,  Italy,  and  Asia,  from  those  persons  who, 
in  that  superstitious  age,  had  turned  their  attention  to 
so  futile  and  illusory  a  subject.  The  work,  apart 
from  its  main  topic,  contains  some  very  interesting 
information  respecting  ancient  customs,  and  serves 
also  to  explain  many  symbols  and  allegorical  objects 
connected  with  the  sculpture  of  former  times.  It  fur- 
nishes, moreover,  some  important  aid  in  elucidating 
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points  of  mythology.  The  style  is  marked  by  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  neatness,  if  not  elegance.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Reiff,  Lews.,  1805,  2  vols.  8vo. — 
IV.  A  physician  in  the  age  of  Hadrian.  He  is  charred 
with  having  mutilated  the  works  of  Hippocrates.  Not 
content  with  removing  expressions  that  had  fallen  into 
disuse,  and  substituting  others  that  were  more  intelli- 
gible in  his  own  day,  he  is  said  also  to  have  interpo- 
lated the  text,  and  to  have  struck  out,  at  the  same 
time,  whatever  appeared  to  clash  with  the  new  matter 
thus  brought  in  by  him.  ( Vid.  Hippocrates. — Galen, 
eomm.  m  lib.  de  nat.  hum,,  p.  4.  —  Sprengel,  Hist. 
Med.,  vol.  1,  p.  294  .)— V.  A  painter,  whose  country 
is  uncertain.  He  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the 
first  century  of  our  era,  and  is  referred  to  by  Martial 
(Ep  .,  6,  40),  who  censures  him,  because,  in  painting 
Venus,  he  did  not  give  that  soft  gracefulness  to  her 
person  which  other  artists  had  done,  but  rather  a  de- 
gree of  the  austere  dignity  of  Minerva.  (Sillig,  Dtcl. 
Art.,  s.  r.) 

Artkmis  ('Aprtpte),  the  Greek  name  of  Diana. 
From  a  curious  passage  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
(Strom.,  1,  p.  3S4,  Pott),  it  would  appear,  that  the 
goddess  was  called  Artemis  because  of  Phrygian  origin 
(Qpvyiav  rt  ovoav,  Ken?.7foHai  'Apreu(v).  Hence  Ja- 
blonski  concludes,  that  the  name  itself  is  a  Phrygian 
one,  and  he  compares  it  with  the  royal  appellation  Ar- 
temas,  as  given  in  Xenophon  to  a  king  of  Phrygia. 
(Cyrop.,  2,  1,  5  )  It  is  very  probable,  that  the  primi- 
tive root  of  the  term  Artemis  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
Persian  tongue  (.4r/a,  Arte,  Art,  Ar,  all  signifying 

great,"  or  excellent"),  and  thus  Artemis  or  Diana 
becomes  identical  with  the  "  great"  mother  of  Nature, 
even  as  she  was  worshipped  at  Ephesus.  As  a  col- 
lateral confirmation  of  this  etymology,  we  may  state, 
that  the  Persians,  according  to  Herodotus  (7,  61),  ori- 
ginally called  themselves  Artai  ('Apratoi),  which  Hel- 
ianicus  makes  equivalent  to  the  Greek  fipuec, "  keroet ," 
i.  e  .  great,  strong,  powerful.  (Hellan.,  Fragm.,p  97, 
Sturz. — Id.,  ap.  Stepk.  By:.,  s.  v.  'Apraia)  Other 
derivations  of  the  name  Artemis  are  not  so  satisfacto- 
ry. Siekler,  for  example,  deduces  it  from  the  Semitic 
Ar.  "a  foe,"  and  tama,  "  impurity," as  indicating  the 
foe  of  what  is  unchaste,  gloomy,  or  obscure.  ( Cadmus, 
p.  xc  )  Wclcker,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  it  as  an 
epithet  of  the  same  nature  with  Opis  and  Nemesis, 
and  says  that  it  is  apt-Oiu^.  (Sekwcnck,  Etymol.  My- 
that.  Andeui '.,  p.  263  )  Plato,  in  his  Cratylus,  derives 
'Aprefitf  from  upreujjr,  "  whole,"  "  uninjured,"  and, 
therefore,  "  sound"  and  "  pure,"  as  referring  to  the 
virgin  purity  of  the  goddess.  This  is  about  as  correct 
as  the  rest  of  Plato's  attempts  at  etymology.  ( Cratyl., 
p  50  —  Op.,  ed.  Bekk.,  vol.  4,  p  248  — Consult  Creu- 
ser,  Symbohk,  vol.  2,  p.  190.) 

Arte*  ist a,  I.  daughter  of  Lvgdamis  of  Halicamas- 
sub,  reigned  over  Halicarnassus,  and  also  over  Cos 
and  other  adjacent  islands  She  joined  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes,  when  ho  invaded  Greece,  with  fiv«$  vessels, 
the  beat  equipped  of  the  whole  fleet  after  those  of  the 
Sidonians ;  and  she  displayed  so  much  valour  and  skill 
at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  as  to  elicit  from  Xerxes  the 
well-known  remark,  that  the  men  had  acted  like  wom- 
en in  the  fight,  and  the  women  like  men.  The  Athe- 
nians, indignant  that  a  female  should  appear  in  arms 
against  them,  offered  a  reward  of  10,000  drachmae  to 
any  one  who  should  take  her  prisoner.  She,  however, 
escaped  after  the  action.  (Herod.,  7,  99  —  Id  ,  8.  88. 
— Id.,  8,  93.)  If  we  are  to  believe  Ptolemy  Hephss- 
tion,  a  writer  who  mixed  up  many  fables  with  some 
truth,  Artemisia  subsequently  conceived  an  attachment 
for  a  youth  of  Abydos,  named  Dardanus ;  but,  not 
meeting  with  a  return  for  her  passion,  she  put  out  his 
eyes  while  he  slept,  and  then  threw  herself  down  from 
the  lover's  leap  at  the  Promontory  of  I,eucatc.  (Ptol. 
Hephatst.  ap.  Phot  ,  Cod.,  190,  p.  153,  Bekker.)  —  II 
Another  queen  of  Caria,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
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I  preceding.  She  waa  the  daughter  of  Heealommit, 
king  of  Caria,  and  married  her  brother  Mautolu*.  a 
species  of  union  sanctioned  by  the  customs  of  the 
country.  She  lost  her  husband,  who  was  remarkable 
for  personal  beauty,  B.C.  365,  and  she  became,  in  con- 
sequence, «  prey  to  the  deepest  affliction.  A  splendid 
tomb  was  erected  to  his  memory,  called  Mausoleum 
(MavouXelov,  set/,  pvnpelov,  i.  e.,  "  tomb  of  Mauao- 
lus"),  and  the  most  noted  writers  of  the  day  were  in- 
vited to  attend  a  literary  contest,  in  which  ample  re- 
wards were  tobe  bestowed  on  those  who  should  celebrate 
with  most  ability  the  praises  of  the  deceased.  Among 
the  individuals  who  came  together  on  that  occasion 
were,  according  to  Aulus  Gellius  (10, 18),  Tbeopom. 
I  pus,  Theodectca,  Naucrites,  and  even  Isocrates.  The 
priie  was  won  by  Theopompus.  (Aid.  Cell.,  I.  c ) 
Valerius  Maximus  and  Aulus  Gellius  relate  a  marvel- 
lous story  concerning  the  excessive  grief  of  Artemisia 
They  say  that  she  actually  mixed  the  ashes  of  her  hut- 
hand  with  water,  and  drank  them  off!  (  Vol.  Max  ,4. 6 ) 
The  grief  of  Artemisia,  poignant  though  it  was,  did  not 
cause  her  to  neglect  the  care  of  her  dominions ;  she 
conquered  the  Ule  of  Rhodes,  and  gained  possession 
of  some  Greek  cities  on  the  main  land ;  and  yet  it  ii 
said  that  she  died  of  grief  two  years  after  the  loss  of 
her  husband.  ( Vttrut.,  2,  8.  —  Strab.,  656.  —  Pint  , 
36,  5.) 

ArtkmsTcm,  a  promontory  of  Eubcra,  on  the  north- 
western side  of  the  island.  It  had  a  temple  sacred  to 
Artemis  (Diana),  whence  its  name.  Off  this  eout 
the  Greeks  obtained  their  first  victory  over  the  fleet 
of  Xerxes,  on  the  same  day  with  the  action  of  Thei- 
mopyle.    (Herod.,  7,  176,  dec.) 

ArtrmTta,  I.  a  city  of  Assyria,  north  of  Seleucia, 
and  southwest  of  Apollonia.  It  appears  to  have  been 
the  same  with  Dastagerda  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
the  Ckalasar  of  more  modem  times.  (Tacit.,  6,  41 
— Plm.,  6,  26. — Isid.,  Charae.) — II.  Another  in  Ar- 
menia Major,  near  its  southern  boundary,  now  Aetsmar 
or  Van.  It  lay  at  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the 
Arsissa  PaluB,  now  Lake  of  Van. 

ArtInon,  I.  a  celebrated  mechanician,  a  native  of 
Clazomcnat,  who  was  with  Pericles  at  the  siege  of  Sa- 
mos,  where  it  is  said  he  invented  the  battering-ram,  the 
testudo,  and  other  equally  valuable  military  engines. 
(Plut.,  Vit.  Pericl.c  27  )— II.  A  native  of  Syria,  one 
of  the  lower  order,  whose  features  resembled  in  the 
strongest  manner  those  of  Antiochus  Thcos.  The 
queen,  after  the  king's  murder,  mode  use  of  Artemon 
to  represent  her  husband  in  a  lingering  state,  that,  by 
his  seeming  to  have  died  a  natural  death,  she  might  con- 
ceal her  guilt,  and  effect  her  wicked  purpose.  (Pa*-, 
7,  10.) 

Artimpasa,  a  name  given  to  a  goddess  among  the 
Scythians,  whose  attributes  resembled  those  of  the  Gre- 
cian Venus.  (Herod.,  4, 59.)  Some  read,  in  the  text  of 
Herodotus,  Ap'nrnaaa  (Arippasa);  others,  with  Ori- 
gen  (rontr.  Cels.  V.,  p.  609),  prefer  'Apji'urraoa. 
Many  consider  the  deity  here  mentioned  to  be  none 
other  than  the  "  Earth,"  the  German  Hertka,  for,  ac- 
cording to  Jamicson,  tho  ancient  Goths  called  Venus 
Iordem-asa,  and  Ardem-asa,  i.  e.,  '*  terra  dea."  The 
first  part  of  the  name  reminds  us  at  once  of  our  English 
term  "  earth,"  through  the  German  "  crd>,"  and  the  re- 
mainder refers  to  the  Ast,  or  earliest  deitiesof  Asiatic  and 
Scandinavian  mythology.  (Hermes  Scytkieus,  p.  120  ) 

Arvales  or  Amdarvai.f.b,  a  name  given  to  twelve 
priests  who  celebrated  the  festivals  called  Ambarvalia 
This  sacerdotal  order  is  said  to  have  been  instituted 
by  Romulus  in  honour  of  his  nurse  Acca  Laurentia, 
who  had  twelve  sons ;  and  when  one  of  them  died, 
Romulus,  to  console  her,  offered  to  supply  his  place, 
and  called  himselt  and  the  rest  of  her  sons  Fratrtt 
Arvales.  Their  office  was  for  life,  and  continued  even 
in  captivity  and  exile.  They  wore  a  crown  made  of 
the  cars  of  wheat,  and  a  white  woollen  wreath  around 
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their  temples.  The  hymn  sung  by  these  priests  was 
ducovcrcd  in  1778,  in  opening  the  foundations  of  the 
lacristy  of  SL  Peter's,  inscribed  on  a  stone.  Consult 
ForuUuu  (Lex.  Tot.  Lot.,  s.  v.  Arvalcs),  where  the 
question  is  considered,  whether  the  Arvales  and  the 
Ambarvales  were  distinct  priesthoods  or  not.  Refer- 
ence is  there  made  to  the  work  of  Marinio,  "  Degh 
Athehe  Monument!  it"  FraUlli  Arvali,  tcoljnti  gia  tn 
LaxoU  ix  mar  wo,  ed  or*  raecolti,  dta/eralte  commentatt. 
Roma,  1795, 2  vols.  4to." 

Aribbis.  a  god  of  the  Egyptians,  son  of  Isis  and 
OsirU.  (rslHoru.) 

Aetkbot,  a  powerful  people  of  Gaul,  whose  terri- 
tories lay  between  the  sources  of  the  Elaver  or  Alltcr, 
and  Duraniuf  or  Dordogne,  branches  of  the  lager  and 
Garumna  The  district  is  now  Auvergne.  Their 
Augustunornctum,  now  Clermont.  They 


were  s  powerful  nation,  and  were  only  conquered  after 
great  rfaughter.  Their  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  Ar,  oral,  "high,"  and  Verann  (fearann),  "coun- 
try" or  "  region. "  (  Thierry,  Hut.  des  Gaulou,  vol.  8, 
p. »  ) 

Abicmcm  Pbomomtoricm,  a  promontory  of  Chios. 
The  adjacent  country  was  famous  for  producing  a 
vine  (Vi«am  Artustum)  that  was  considered  the  best 
of  all  the  Greek  wines.  ( Virg.,  Eclog.,  5, 71  .—Strab., 
955— Ptor.,  mm  posse  stun,  ttvi,  dtc.,  c.  17.  —  Clem. 
Alex  ,  Pud  ,  2,  2.) 

Aacsi  Taeqcinics,  T.  a  brother  of  Lucius  Tarquin- 
104.  or  Tarquin  the  Proud.  He  was  of  a  meek  and 
gentle  spirit,  and  was  married  to  the  younger  Tullia. 
His  wife,  a  haughty  and  ambitious  woman,  murdered 
him,  according  to  the  old  legend,  and  married  Tarquin 
the  Proud,  who  bad,  in  like  manner,  made  away  with 
his  own  spouse.  (Lie.,  I,  46. — Arnold?*  Rome,  vol. 
I.  p.  41.)— II.  A  son  of  Tarquin  the  Proud.  In  the 
first  coniict  that  took  place  after  the  expulsion  of  his 
Either,  be  and  Brutus  slew  each  other.  (Lir.,  2, 6. — 
Arnold's  Rome,  vol.  I,  p.  108.) 

Ajtrjrrrcs,  I.  a  Roman  writer,  who,  with  an  affecta- 
tion of  the  style  of  Sallust,  composed  in  the  age  of 
Augustus  a  history  of  the  first  Punic  war.    (  Km*.,  de 
Hitt.  Lai.,  1.  18.) — II.  A  Roman  poet,  whose  full  name 
wii  Aruntius  Stella.    He  is  highly  praised  by  Statius, 
who  dedicated  some  of  his  productions  to  him,  and 
also  by  Martial.    Among  the  works  that  he  composed 
was  %  poem  on  the  victory  of  Domitian  over  the  Sar- 
roate.  His  writings  have  not  come  down  to  us.  (Sta- 
tins, Sytv.,  1,2,  17.— Id.  ib.,  1,  2,  258,  dtc.— Martial, 
%59.2  —  M  ,  18,3, 11,  dec.) 
TI.csjmex.    VU.  Haruspex. 
Aazlra,  a  town  or  Armenia  Major,  situate  on  the 
Araxc*.  east  of  .ArUiata,  towards  the  confines  of  Me- 
dia.   (Strab.,  523.;   it  is  probably  the  Naxuana  of 


Akyaxpes,  a  Persian,  appointed  governor  of  Egypt 
•*>y  Cambyscs.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Darius  for  is- 
luing  a  silver  coinage  in  his  own  name.  (Herodot., 
4.  166.) 

A 54 sock,  a  governor  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus 
under  Phamaces.  He  revolted  against  him  B.C.  47; 
*nd  having  defeated  both  him  and  his  successor, obtain- 
ed peaceable  possession  of  the  government,  which  was 
iierward  conjfi  rroed  to  him  by  Augustus.  He  separated 
ty  a  wall  the  Tauric  Chersonese  from  the  continent 
[Affujs,  Bell.  Mahrad.,  120  —  Dio  C«rin*,42, 46.) 

A<ctatrcuicif,  I.  a  Roman  fortified  post  on  the  Ger- 
man ride  of  the  Rhine.  Ptolemy  places  it  where  the 
C-taaJ  of  Drusus  joined  the  Yssel. — II.  A  town  of 
'  jenaany,  placed  by  the  Tab.  Peuting.  on  the  western 
talk  of  the  Rhine,  south  of  the  modern  Santen. 
'Compare  Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  n.  454.)  Bitter 
some  curious  speculations  upon  trio  name  of  this 
F^sae.  and  seeks  to  trace  an  analogy  between  it  and 
6al  of  the  Aspurgiana,  on  the  Palus  Meotis  (Strabo, 
;>5).  «  also  between  both  of  these  and  the  famed 


As-gard  of  Scandinavian  mythology.  (Ritlcr's  Vor- 
hallc,  p.  296,  seqq  —  Consult  remarks  under  the  arti- 
cle  Asi.) 

Asbyst.e,  a  small  inland  tribe  of  Africa,  situate  be- 
tween the  GUligamrae  on  the  east,  and  the  Auschisc 
on  the  west  (Herodot.,  4,  170).  and  above  Cyrenaica. 
They  had  no  communication  with  the  coast,  which  was 
occupied  by  the  Cyreneans.  According  to  Herodotus 
(/.  c),  they  were  beyond  all  the  Africans  remarkable  for 
the  use  of  chariots  drawn  by  four  horses.  (Rcnnell, 
Geogr.  Herod.,  vol.  2,  p.  265.) 

Ascalaphcs,  I.  a  son  of  Mars  and  Astyoche,  went  to 
the  Trojan  war  at  the  head  of  the  Orchomeninns,  with 
his  brother  Ialmcnus.  He  was  killed  by  Deiphobus. 
(Horn.,  II.,  2, 513.) — II.  A  son  of  Acheron  by  Gorgyra 
or  Orphine,  stationed  by  Pluto  to  watch  over  Proserpina 
in  the  Elysian  fields.  It  was  he  who  testified  to  the 
fact  of  Proserpina's  having  eaten  a  pomegranate  seed 
in  the  kingdom  of  Pluto.  ( Vtd.  Proserpina.)  He  was 
changed  into  an  owl  for  his  mischief-making.  (Oeid, 
Met.,  5, 549.)  Another  legend  says  that  CereB  placed 
a  large  stone  on  him  in  Erebus,  which  Hercules  rolled 
away.  (Apollod.,  1,  6,  3.— Id.,  2,  6,  12.)  There  are 
likewise  other  variations  in  the  fable,  aa  given  by  the 
ancient  mythologists.  According  to  Antoninus  Lib- 
oralis  (c.  24),  who  quotes  from  Nicandcr,  the  name  of 
the  individual  was  Ascalabus,  son  of  the  nymph  Mismc 
(Wiofui).  His  mother  having  handed  Ceres  a  drink 
when  the  latter  was  searching  for  her  daughter,  and 
the  goddess  having,  through  excessive  thirst,  drained 
the  cup  at  a  single  draught,  Ascalabus,  in  derision,  or- 
dered a  caldron  to  be  brought ;  whereupon  the  offend- 
ed deity  changed  him  into  a  lizard.  (Compare  Munekrr, 
ad  Anton.  Lw.,  I.  e.,  and  Crcuzer,  Symbolik,  vol.  4,  p. 
467,  seqq.) 

Ascalon,  a  maritime  town  of  Palestine,  320  fur- 
longs  from  Jerusalem,  between  Azotus  to  the  north, 
anu  Gaza  to  the  south.  Venus  Urania  was  worship- 
ped in  this  city.  Her  temple  was  pillaged,  according 
to  Herodotus,  by  the  Scythians,  B.C.  630.  Here  also 
was  worshipped  the  goddess  Derceto.  A  sea  Ion  was 
taken  from  the  Assyrians  by  the  Persians,  and  after- 
ward fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  Ptolemy,  and  Antiochus  I.  ;  but,  during  the 
wars  between  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  his  brother 
Pbilopator,  it  became  independent,  and  remained  so 
until  it  fell  under  the  Roman  power.  It  was  frequent- 
ly taken  by  the  Saracens,  and  suffered  much  during 
the  crusades.  Baldwin,  king  of  Jerusalem,  took  it, 
after  a  siege  of  five  or  six  months,  in  1 153  or  1 154,  at 
which  time  it  was  erected  into  an  episcopal  town : 
but,  falling  at  length  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  it  was 
almost  destroyed,  and  is  now  an  insignificant  place, 
which  they  occupy  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  in- 
roads of  the  Arabians.  Its  modem  name  is  Sealona. 
Herod  the  Great  was  born  at  Ascalon,  and  hence  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  Ascalonitcs.  (P/tn  .5,  13. 
— Amm.  Marcell.,  14,  26.— Ptol.,  5,  16  —  Strabo,  522. 
— Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  6,  1.) 

Ascanius,  I.  son  of  .•Eneas  by  Creusa.  According 
to  the  old  legend  (for  it  is  not  right  to  dignify  such 
narratives  with  the  name  of  history),  he  was  saved  from 
the  names  of  Troy  by  his  father,  whom  ho  accompa- 
nied to  Italy,  where  his  name  was  afterward  changed 
to  lulus.  He  behaved  with  great  valour  in  the  war 
which  his  father  carried  on  against  the  Latins,  and 
.succeeded  .Eneas  in  the  kingdom  of  Latinus,  and  built 
Alba,  to  which  he  transferred  the  scat  of  his  empire 
from  Lavinium.  The  fabulous  chronology  of  the  Ro- 
man writers  makes  the  descendants  of  Ascanius  to 
have  reigned  in  Alba  for  about  420  years,  under  four- 
teen kings,  till  the  age  of  Numitor.  Ascanius  him- 
self reigned,  according  to  the  same  authorities,  thirty- 
eight  years,  of  which  thirty  were  passed  at  Lavinium, 
and  the  remainder  at  Alba.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Sylvius  Posthumus,  son  of  .Eneas  by  Lavinia.  IuIqb, 
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the  son  of  Ascaniua,  disputed  the  crown  with  him  ; 
but  the  Latins  gave  it  in  favour  of  Sylvius,  as  he  was 
descended  from  the  family  of  Latinus,  and  lulus  was 
invested  with  the  office  of  high-priest,  which  remain- 
ed a  long  while  in  his  family.  (Lit.,  1,  3. — Serv  ad 
Vtrp.,  ASn.,  L.  270  —  Dionys.  Hal.,  1,  76.  —  Plut., 
Vit.  Kom.y—U.  A  river  of  Bithynia,  which  discharged 
into  the  Propontis  the  waters  of  the  Lake  Ascanius. 
(PIm.,  5.  32.  —  Anstot.  ap.  Schol.  Apollon.  Rk.,  1, 
1177.) — III.  A  lake  in  the  western  part  of  Bithynia, 
near  the  head  waters  of  the  Sinus  Cianus.  At  its 
eastern  extremity  stood  the  city  of  Nicea.  Aristotle 
observes,  that  the  waters  of  this  lake  were  so  im- 
pregnated with  nitre,  as  to  cleanse  the  clothes  dipped 
into  them.  (Mirab.  Auseult.,  c.  64.  —  Plin.,  31,  10.) 
According  to  Colonel  Leake,  the  Ascanian  Lake  is 
about  ten  miles  long  and  four  wide,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  steep  woody  slopes,  behind  which  rise 
the  snowy  summits  of  the  range  of  Olympus.  (Leah? s 
Asia  Minor,  p.  7. —  Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p. 
180.) 

Asclkpika  ('koK>.jrxitla\  a  festival  in  honour  of 
yEsculapius  ('Ao»tA»/?rtor),  celebrated  in  several  parts 
of  Greece,  but  nowhere  with  so  much  solemnity  as  at 
Epidaurus.  One  part  of  the  celebration,  as  we  learn 
from  Plato,  consisted  of  contests  m  poetry  and  music. 
(Plat.,  Ion.  mil.  — Jul.  Poll.,  1.  37.  —  Pausanias,  2, 
26,  7.)  Another  form  of  the  name  is  Asclepca  ('Ac- 
Khnntia),  respecting  which,  consult  the  remarks  of 
Siebelis  (ad  Pausan.,  I.  e.). 

Asclepiades,  I.  the  reputed  descendants  of  AZscu- 
lapius  ('AffxAipTior),  consisting  of  several  families 
spread  over  Greece,  and  professing  to  have  among 
them  certain  secrets  of  the  healing  art  banded  down  to 
them  from  their  great  progenitor.  The  Asclcpiades  of 
Epidaurus  were  among  the  most  famous  of  the  name. 
Hie  Asclepiades  compelled  all  who  were  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  their  science,  to  swear  by  Apol- 
lo, iEsculapius,  Hygiea,  Panacea,  and  all  the  other 
gods  and  goddesses,  that  they  would  not  profane 
the  secrets  of  the  healing  art,  but  would  only  unfold 
them  to  the  children  of  their  masters,  or  to  those  who 
should  have  bound  themselves  by  the  same  oath 
(Consult  Hippaer.,  opuoc  illustratus  a  Meibomio,  4to, 
L.  B.,  1643  )  We  may,  in  this  point  of  view,  regard 
as  a  locus  classieus  a  passage  of  Galen,  wherein  he 
states  that  medical  knowledge  was  at  first  hereditary, 
and  that  parents  imparted  it  to  their  offspring  as  a 
kind  of  family  prerogative  or  possession.  This  usage, 
however,  became  in  process  of  time  more  relaxed,  and 
then  medical  secrets  began  to  be  imparted  to  stran- 
gers who  had  gone  through  the  forms  of  initiation 
(rrMwi  drdpff),  and  were  in  this  way  rendered  less 
exclusive  in  their  character.  (Galen,  Admintstr. 
Anatom.,  lib.  2,  p.  128.)  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
Aristidcs,  in  a  later  age,  remarks,  that  a  knowledge  of 
medicine  was  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  the  attribute 
of  the  family  of  the  Asclcpiades.  (Oral.  Sacr.,  vol. 
1,  p.  80.)  And  hence,  too,  Lucian  makes  a  physician 
say,  "  My  sacred  and  mysterious  oath  compels  me  to 
be  silent."  (Tragopod.,  p.  818.)  The  theurgic  phy- 
sicians of  the  Alexandrean  school  re-established,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  this  ancient  custom,  in  order  to  im- 
part, by  the  obligation  of  religious  silence,  a  greater 
degree  of  consideration  to  their  superstitious  practices. 
(Alex.  Trail.,  lib.  10,  p.  593,  ed.  Guinth.  Andemac.) 
The  Asclcpiades  appear  to  have  established,  among 
their,  disciples  and  in  their  manner  of  instructing, 
a  distinction  which  we  find  existing  also  in  the  schools 
of  the  philosophers.  They  imparted  the  ordinary 
branches  of  medical  knowledge  to  those  who  were  not 
yet  initiated,  but  their  profound  secrets  (al  uirofifijiroi 
didaoitaVtai)  only  to  those  who  had  been  admitted 
into  their  mysteries.  The  Asclepiades  neglected  en- 
tirely two  essential  parts  of  the  healing  art,  diet  and 
anatomy.  Plato  says  that  an  acquaintance  with  die- 
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tetics  was  not  cultivated  before  the  time  of  Prodicus 
of  Selymbria,  and  Hippocrates  confirms  the  assertion 
of  the  philosopher.    (Sprengel,  Apol.,  d'Hippoer.,  pt. 
11,  p.  271.)    Anatomy,  again,  could  not  nourish  in 
Greece,  through  the  force  of  popular  prejudice,  and 
these  prejudices  took  their  rise  from  the  belief,  that  the 
soul,  after  being  disengaged  from  its  material  envelope, 
was  oMiged  to  wander  on  the  banks  of  the  Styx  until 
the  body  was  consigned  to  the  earth  or  devoured  by 
the  flames.     (Horn.,  11,  23,  71.  —  Sprengel,  Hist. 
Med.,  vol.  1,  p.  169,  seqq.) —  II.  A  Greek  physician, 
a  native  of  Prusa  in  Bithynia,  who  lived  in  the  age  of 
Cicero,  and  who  was  the  first  that  brought  the  art  of 
medicine  into  reputation  at  Rome.    After  having  ac- 
quired a  name  in  Asia,  he  came  to  the  capital  of  Italy, 
B  C.  110,  rejecting  the  offers  of  Mithradates,  king  of 
Pontus,  who  wished  him  to  reside  at  his  court.  As- 
clepiades was  one  of  those  ardent  spirits  destined  to 
bring  about  a  revolution  in  whatever  career  they 
move,  and  nature  had  endowed  him  with  an  attractive 
kind  of  eloquence,  which  he  often  abused.    At  Rome 
he  commenced  giving  lessons  in  rhetoric,  but  all  of 
a  sudden,  persuading  himself,  after  a  very  superficial 
acquaintance  with  medicine,  that  he  was  thoroughly 
master  of  the  art,  he  began  to  practice  it.  Unhappily, 
he  brought  into  this  new  pursuit  all  the  rash  eagerness 
of  his  independent  spirit,  and  all  the  philosophical  er- 
rors of  opinion  which,  as  a  rhetorician,  he  bad  success- 
ively adopted.    The  Romans  had  given  a  favourable 
reception  to  Archagathus  before  Asclepiades  came 
among  them,  but  they  soon  began  to  dislike  his  prac- 
tice, from  his  having  recourse  frequently  to  painful 
remedies.    Asclepiades,  in  order  to  gain  a  reputation, 
pursued  a  course  directly  opposite  to  this.    He  made 
it  a  point  to  give  only  such  remedies  as  were  agree- 
able and  easy  to  bear.    He  applied,  moreover,  to  the 
medical  art  all  the  erroneous  philosophic  notions  of  his 
day ;  and,  speaking  in  this  way  to  the  Romans  of  things 
that  entered  into  the  plan  of  their  studies,  and  alluring 
them  also  by  the  channs  of  his  eloquence,  he  was  en- 
abled to  gain  their  confidence  the  more  easily,  from 
being  himself  deceived  into  the  belief  that  he  was  near 
the  truth.    Adopting  the  corpuscular  philosophy  of 
Epicurus,  he  made  it  the  basis  of  his  doctrine.  He 
misunderstood  that  of  Hippocrates,  the  only  true  one. 
He  even  criticised  openly  the  method  of  this  great 
physician,  namely,  the  calm  observation  of  nature,  and 
called  it,  in  derision,  "  the  study  of  death"  (davtlrov 
fieAirriv.  —  Galen,  de  vena  sect.  adv.  Eraststr.,  pavv 
3).    From  Pliny's  account  of  him,  Asclepiades  wuig 
appear  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  successful 
charlatan,  who  flattered  the  whims  of  his  patients,  and 
rejected  all  the  tortures  which,  under  the  name  of  regu- 
lar remedies,  had  been  previously  in  vogue   He  admit- 
ted only  five  means  of  cure  ;  dieting,  occasional  absti- 
nence from  wine,  frictions,  exercise  on  foot,  and  the 
being  carried  in  litters.    (Plin.,  26,  3.)    The  appear- 
ance, too,  for  the  first  time  in  Italy,  of  the  disorder 
termed  elephantiasis,  and  the  alarm  which  it  occasion-' 
ed,  could  not  fail  to  add  greatly  to  the  reputation  of  a 
medical  man  who  was  skilful  in  curing  it.    (Plut  , 
Sympos.,  6,  qu.  9.)    Finally,  the  relations  subsisting 
between  him  and  the  most  distinguished  Romans  of 
his  time,  especially  Cicero,  contributed  greatly  to  his 
celebrity.    (De  Oral.,  1,  14.)    A  singular  circum- 
stance also  gained  him  great  credit  among  the  lowrr 
orders.    Happening  to  pass,  on  one  occasion,  near  a 
funeral  train,  he  perceived  that  the  body  which  -w  as, 
being  conveyed  to  the  funeral  pile  exhibited  signs  of 
life.    He  immediately  employed  the  most  active  meas- 
ures for  its  resuscitation,  and  succeeded,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  the  by-standers,  who  regarded  what  he 
had  done  as  a  restoring  from  death  to  life,  rather  than 
as  an  act  of  ordinary  healing.    Asclepiades  used  to 
boast  that  he  had  never  been  sick  ;  and  if  we  credit 
Pliny,  he  did  not  oven  die  of  any  malady,  but  froru  art 
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dcckient  that  befell  him.  We  have  some  fragments 
of  his  writings  remaining,  an  edition  of  which  was 
given  by  Cum  pert,  with  a  preface  by  Gruner,  Vitnar., 
[794,  8vo.  Asclcpiades  was  the  founder  of  a  school, 
which  enjoyed  great  celebrity  among  the  ancients. 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium  gives  the  names  of  several 
of  his  pupils  (*.  r.  Arp^iov).  A  scholar  of  his, 
do(  mentioned  by  the  latter,  namely,  Jhcmisto,  was 
lit  chief  of  the  sect  of  the  Methodists,  as  they  were 
termed.  (Btogr.  Univ.,  vol.  2,  p.  564.  —  SpreugeL, 
Hat  Mid.,%  p.  3,  ,eqq.) 

AicLEFioDoaus,  I.  an  Athenian  painter, contempora- 
ry with  Apetles,  who  praised  the  former  for  the  symme- 
try of  his  productions,  and  yielded  htm  the  palm  in  delin- 
ciung  the  relative  distances  of  objects.  Mnaso,  a  tyrant 
of  antiquity,  employed  him  to  paint  the  twelve  deities 
(Dii  majorcs),  and  paid  him  300  minas  (over  85277)  j 
for  each.  (PUny,  35,  10.)  —  II.  A  statuary,  one  of 
those,  according  to  Pliny  (34, 8),  who  excelled  in  rep- 
resenting the  philosophers.    (SUltg,  Diet.  ArU  s.  v.) 

AscLinouoTi's,  a  native  of  Alexandrea,  the  disci- 
ple of  Jacobus  in  medicine  and  of  Proclus  in  eclectic 
philosophy,  in  both  of  which  be  acquired  a  distinguish 
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gave  a  long  account  of  him 
the  Life  of  Isidores,  of  which  Suidas  and  Photius 
1  fragments.  In  medicine  he  surpassed 
and  is  said  to  have  re-established  the 
use  of  white  hellebore,  with  which  he  made  some  very 
successful  cures.  He  was  well  acquainted  also  with 
the  virtues  of  plants,  and  with  the  history  of  animals ; 
ud  made  great  progress  also  in  the  musical  art. 
Some  wonderful  stories  are  likewise  related  of  him, 
which  would  seem  to  place  him  in  a  class  of  Thau- 
maturgists.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Tims  us 
of  Plato,  which  is  now  lost.  (Photius,  Cod.,  242,  vol. 
2,  p.  343,  teqq  ) 

AscoiJi,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  celebrated 
by  the  Athenian  husbandmen,  who  generally  sacrificed 
a  goat  to  the  god,  because  that  animal  is  a  great  enemy 
to  the  vine.    They  made  a  bottle  or  bag  with  the  skin 
of  the  victim,  which  they  filled  with  wine,  smearing 
at  the  same  time  the  outer  surface  with  oil.    On  this 
they  endeavoured  to  leap  with  one  foot,  and  he  that 
first  fixed  himself  was  declared  victor,  and  received 
the  bottle  as  a  reward.    This  was  called  uokuJuu&iv, 
Tfuu  roi  i-ijtiv  doKov  uX'teoOai,  from  leaping  upon 
(he  bottle,  whence  the  name  of  the  festival  is  derived. 
I:  was  also  introduced  into  Italy  under  the  name  of 
r<aaha,  on  which  occasion  the  rustics  put  on  hideous 
masks  of  bark,  and  invoked  Bacchus  in  joyful  strains. 
They  also  hung  up,  at  the  same  time,  little  images  on 
a  lofty  pine     These  images  they  called  Ottilia. 
{SeAat.  ad  Arutopk.,  Plut.,  1 129.— Virg.,  Georg.,  2, 
337,  $eqq  )    S pence  gives  engravings  from  several 
^ems,  on  which  figures  are  represented,  called  o»alla 
if  aUpat.    They  arc  found  also  in  the  paintings  at 
Herculaneum,  and  in  Mercurialis  (Art.  Gymn.,  3,  8,  p. 
H5T1    Spence  attributes  the  origin  of  this  rite  to  the 
popular  belief,  that  when  Bacchus  turned  his  face  to- 
wards the  fields,  their  fertility  was  assured.  Hence 
tbey  exposed  these  small  figures  to  the  winds,  that 
-!«ey  might  be  free  to  tum  in  any  direction.  Some 
■Titers  think  that  the  Ottilia  were  the  same  with  phal- 
Ec  symbol*  (compare  Serv.  ad  Virg.,  1.  c.),  but  this 
:puuon  now  finds  few,  if  any,  supporters.  (Turneb., 
4*>,  3,  30.  —  KolU,  Recherche*  tur  le  culle  tie  Bac- 
chu.  vol.  1,  p.  312.)    The  Athenians  had  their  festi- 
»il  of  oscdla,  whkfa  they  termed  aiuoai,  and  which 
■ai  said  to  have  been  instituted  in  memory  of  Eri- 
f  jye.  and  hence  Varro  (ap.  Serv.  ad  £n.,  12,  603) 
another  singular  explanation  to  the  custom  of 
osciUa.    According  to  him,  a  rope  was 
at  either  extremity  from  a  beam  or  tree, 
in  this  way  a  swing  was  formed,  to  which  a  little 
-Jiige  or  oMciilum  was  suspended.   The  movement  of 
J<is  swing  to  and  fro,  with  the  image  attached,  was  re- 


garded as  a  kind  of  funeral  offering  to  those  who  had 
committed  suicide  by  hanging. — There  is  evidently 
some  analogy,  in  both  form  and  meaning,  between  the 
Latin  term  oscilla  and  the  Greek  danuXia,  and  the 
common  derivations  given  in  cither  case  cannot  be 
correct.  (Consult  the  etymology  given  by  Servius,  ad 
Virg.,  I.  c.) 

A  sco  VP's  Pedianus,  a  grammarian,  bom  at  Pat  a- 
vium,  a  little  before  the  commencement  of  our  era 
(Madmg,  de  Pediani  Comment.  Disp.  Cnt.,  p.  16), 
and  who  is  known  to  modem  times  by  his  commentary 
on  the  orations  of  Cicero.  The  statement  of  Philar- 
gyrius,  that  Asconius  had  heard  Virgil  in  his  youth, 
deserves  no  credit  whatever  (ad  Virg.,  Eclog.,  3, 
106),  since  it  is  contradicted  in  effect  by  the  remark  of 
St.  Jerome,  who  informs  us  that  Asconius,  in  the  73d 
year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  7th  of  Vespasian's  reign, 
suffered  the  loss  of  his  sight,  but  still  lived  for  twelve 
years  after  this.  (Hteron.,  in  Chronic.  Euscb.,  ad 
Olymp.  ccxiii.,  3.)  Just  as  little  credit  is  due  to  the 
supposition  of  there  having  been  two  individuals  named 
Asconius,  an  earlier  one,  who  was  the  friend  of  Livy 
and  Virgil,  and  wrote  a  commentary  on  Cicero's  ora- 
tions, and  a  later  one,  who  was  an  historical  writer. 
All  antiquity  knows  but  one  Asconius  Pedianus. 
(Jot.  Seal.,  Animadv.  ad  Euseb.,  Chron.,  p.  183,  ed. 
I. — p.  200,  ed.  2.) — Few  particulars  have  reached  us 
relative  to  Asconius.  He  composed  a  work  in  de- 
fence of  Virgil,  now  lost  (Donat.  m  Vit.  Virg.,  16, 
64),  and  another  on  the  life  of  Sallust,  which  also  has 
not  reached  us.  He  wrote  likewise  a  commentary  on 
the  Orations  of  Cicero,  for  the  use  of  his  own  son  (ad 
Oral,  pro  Milan.,  6),  some  portions  of  which  have 
reached  our  day.  The  importance  of  these  makes 
us  feel  the  more  sensibly  the  loss  of  the  other  parts. 
(Madvtg,  p.  72,  teqq)  We  have  fragments  of  the 
commentary  on  nine  orations  of  Cicero :  the  Divina- 
tio,  three  of  those  against  Verms,  the  oration  for  Cor- 
nelius, the  oration  in  tog.  candid.,  that  against  Piso, 
and  those  for  Scaurus  and  for  Milo.  The  character 
of  this  commentary  is  in  general  historical,  and  As- 
conius appears  in  it  as  a  roan  well  acquainted  with  the 
history  and  earlier  constitution  of  Rome.  Frequently 
he  is  our  only  authority  for  certain  facts,  since  the 
sources  from  which  he  has  drawn,  in  such  cases,  no 
longer  exist.  His  Latinity  is  tolerably  pure  and  cor- 
rect, and  comparatively  free  from  the  barbarisms  of  a 
declining  tongue ;  always  excepting  the  commentaries 
on  the  Verrine  orations,  which  are  thought  by  the 
learned  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  later  writer,  who 
lived  shortly  after  Servius  and  Donatus,  and  who  prob- 
ably derived  his  materials  from  some  commentary  of 
Asconius,  now  lost.  It  is  to  this  same  later  writer, 
and  not  to  Asconius,  that  Niebuhr  assigns  the  scholia 
found  by  Mai,  in  1841,  in  the  Ambrosian  palimpsest. 
(Nteh.  ad  Front.,  Op.,  ed.  Berolin.,  p.  xxxiv. — Bdhr, 
Gesch.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  539,  teqq.) 

Ascka,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  situate  on  a  rocky  sum- 
mit belonging  to  Helicon.  It  could  boast  of  consider- 
able antiquity,  having  been  founded,  as  the  poet  Hc- 
gesinous,  quoted  by  Pausanias  (9,  29),  asserts,  by 
E  phial  tes  and  Otus,  sons  of  Aloeus.  What  rendered 
the  place,  however,  most  remarkable,  was  its  having 
been  the  residence  of  Hesiod.  The  poet  was  not  a 
native  of  Cyme,  but  his  father  came  from  Cyme 
to  Ascra,  his  native  city,  as  he  himself  informs  us 
(Op.  et  D.,  v.  635,  seqq.).  He  does  not  give  us  a  very 
favourable  idea  of  the  climate  of  the  place.  From  his 
birthplace  Ascra,  Hesiod  is  commonly  called  the  As- 
crean  bard.  Pausanias  reports,  that  in  his  day  only 
one  tower  remained  to  mark  the  site  of  Ascra  (9,  29). 
Dr.  Clark  imagined  that  the  village  of  Zagora  repre- 
sents Ascra ;  but  Sir  W.  Gell  is  inclined  to  identify 
it  with  an  ancient  tower  he  observed  on  a  lofty,  bare, 
conical  rock ;  which  agrees  with  the  topography  of 
Strabo,  who  places  H  to  the  right  of  Helicon,  and 
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Mcut  forty  stadia  from  Thcspia?.  (Cramer" i  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  207,  seqq.) 

Asculum,  I.  Piccnum,  a  city  of  Picenum,  bo  named 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Asculum  of  Apulia.  It  was 
situate  in  the  interior,  on  the  river  Truentus,  and  some 
distance  to  the  southwest  of  Firmum.  Strata  de- 
scribes it  as  a  place  of  great  strength,  surrounded  by 
walls  and  inaccessible  heights.  It  was  the  first  city 
to  declare  against  the  Romans  when  the  Social  war 
broke  out,  and  its  example  was  followed  by  the  whole 
of  Piccnum.  Asculum  sustained,  in  the  course  of 
that  war,  a  long  and  memorable  siege  against  Pompey, 
who  finally,  however,  compelled  the  place  to  surren- 
der, and  caused  several  of  the  chiefs  of  the  rebels  to  be 
beheaded.  (Ltv.,  Epit.,  76.  —  VeU.  Paterc,  2,  21  — 
Florus,3,  \9.—Apptan,  Bell.  Civ,  1,  38.— Plut.,  Vit. 
Pomp.)  We  learn  from  Pliny  (3,  13)  that  Asculum 
was  a  Roman  colony,  and  regarded  as  the  chief  city 
of  the  province.  It  is  now  As  c  oil. —  II.  Apulum,  a 
city  of  Apulia,  to  which  the  epithet  Apulum  was  at- 
tached to  distinguish^  from  Asculum  in  Piccnum. 
It  was  situate  in  the  interior  of  Daunia,  near  the  con- 
fines of  Sam nium,  and  is  supposed  to  be  represented 
by  the  modern  town  of  Ascoli,  which  is  about  six  miles 
to  the  southwest  of  Or  dona.  It  was  under  the  walls 
of  this  place  that  Pyrrhus  encountered  a  second  time 
the  Roman  army,  after  having  gained  a  signal  victory 
in  Lucania.  The  action  was  attended  with  no  advan- 
tage to  cither  side.  (Florus,  1,  18  —  Plut.,  Vd. 
»  Pyrrk.  —  Frontm.,  Siraieg.,  1,  3.)    Frontinus,  who 

classes  it  among  the  colonies  of  Apulia,  terms  it  Aus- 
clum.  This  is  probably  the  correct  orthography,  as 
may  be  seen  from  coins,  the  inscription  on  which  is 
AYCAIQN,  and  ATCKA.  (Cramer's  Ancient  Italy, 
vol.  2,  p.  288.) 

AsnauBAL.    Vtd.  Hasdrubal. 

Asi,  or  Asm  (in  the  old  Scandinavian  JEsir  or  Enr, 
the  plural  form  of  At),  a  general  appellation  given, 
in  the  mythology  of  northern  Europe,  to  the  deities 
that  came  in  with  Odin  from  the  East.  Including  this 
latter  divinity  they  were  twelve  in  number,  according 
to  some,  thirteen  (Magnusen,  Boreal.  Mythol.  Lex., 
p.  720),  and  there  was  the  same  number  of  female  dei- 
ties or  Asynia. —  While  some  are  inclined  to  see  in 
the  Asi  merely  an  Asiatic  colony,  wandering  in  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  Don,  others,  with  much  more  propri- 
ety, find  in  the  name  a  curious  chain  of  connexion  be- 
tween the  early  religions  of  the  Eastern  and  European 
worlds.  The  term  As,  in  fact,  appears  to  have  been 
an  old  appellation  for  deity,  and  meets  us  in  numerous 
quarters,  under  various  though  not  very  dissimilar 
forms.  Thus,  in  the  Coptic,  Os  is  said  to  signify 
"  Lord"  or  "  Deity  ;"  in  the  old  Persian,  good  deities 
or  spirits  were  called  Ized,  whilo  by  Beroeus  the  gods 
arc  termed  (Kanne,  System  ier  Jnd.  Myth.,  p. 
228.)  Again,  in  Sanscrit  we  have  Iska,  "  a  lord" 
or  "master,"  the  feminine  of  which,  Ishana,  reminds 
us  at  once  of  Asynia,  a  female  deity,  or  Asa.  Among 
the  ancient  Gauls,  tbo  supreme  Being  was  denominated 
Esus  or  Htrus,  a  name  that  connects  the  Druidical 
worship  with  the  East ;  while  among  many  nations  of 
Finnish  origin,  in  Asiatic  Russia,  we  have  such  terms 
for  deity  as  Eis,  Ess,  Essi,  and  Oss.  (Magnusen, 
p.  719,  note.  —  Heyd,  Etymol.  Vcrsuck.,  Tubingen, 
1824.)  It  is  curious  to  connect  with  this  the  account 
given  by  the  Roman  writers,  that  in  the  Etrurian  lan- 
guage JEsar  signified  "  God."  (Suelon.,  Aug.,  97. — 
Dto  Cass.,  68,  29.  —  Hesyck.,  s.  v.  Klaoi.  —  Miiller, 
Etrusk.,  vol.  2,  p.  81.)  We  may  compare  with  this 
the  old  augural  doctrine  among  the  Etrurian  priesthood,  I 
that  the  god*  had  their  home  or  dwelling  in  the  north,  j 
by  which  we  see  Scandinavia  and  Etruria  brought 
singularly  into  contact.  (Serv.  ad  Mn.,  2,  693. — 
Dion.  Hal.,  2,  6  —  Plut.,  Quasi  Rom.,  78  —  Miiller, 
Etrusk.,  vol.  2,  p.  126.) — Again,  the  traditions  in  the 
north  of  Europe  are  uniform,  that  the  Asi  came  in  I 
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from  the  east  or  rather  southeast,  and  mention  is  mad* 
of  a  country  called  Asa-land,  and  its  metropolis  As- 
gard,  in  the  vicinity,  or  to  the  east,  of  the  Tanajs, 
from  which  Odin  and  the  Ass  are  said  to  have  come 
into  Europe.    (Saga  Olafs  Trygg.  Ed.  Skaik.,  2, 
49. — Havn.,  2,  183.  —  Append.  Ed.  Jun.,  cd.  Rask., 
p.  354. — Magnusen,  p.  287,  293.)   We  see  here,  at 
once,  the  striking  analogy  between  Asen-land  and 
Asia,  and  may  easily  suppose  that  by  the  former  is 
meant  merely  a  part  of  the  latter,  and  that  the  name 
Asia  itself  means  nothing  more  than  the  "  land  of 
the  Asi,*  or  "  the  Holy  Land"  ("  Asa,  Asia,  solum 
dtvinum,  sacra  terra."  —  Hiekes,  Thes.  Ling.  Sej.- 
ienir.,  1,  p.  193).    As  Odin  and  Buddha  are  the  same 
deity  (vid.  Odinus),  the  worship  of  the  Asi  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  remote  East  as  its  native  home,  and 
A* gard  near  the  Tanais  must  be  regarded  as  merely 
one  of  many  sacerdotal  stations  where  this  worship 
was  observed,  and  whence  colonics  were  sent  forth. 
Traces  of  the  root  from  which  these  names  are  derived 
maybe  found  in  ncviral  geographical  appellations  con- 
nected with  the  country  around  the  Tanais.    Thus  we 
have  Caucasus  (Cauc-asos,  i.  e  ,  the  mountain  of  the 
Asi),  the  river  Pkasis  (Pk-asis,  i.  e.,  the  holy  stream), 
the  name  Amaiomus,  sometimes  applied  to  the  Ta- 
nais (Am-axonius,  i.  e.,  Am-azon),  and  we  find  it  re- 
tained even  in  the  modern  term  Az-oph.  (Ruler, 
Vorkallc,  p.  465.) — Many  other  curious  analogies  pre- 
sent themselves.    Pausanias  (3,  2, 45)  makes  mention 
of  an  ancient  city  in  Laconia.  named  Las  (L-as), 
which  had  succeeded  a  still  earlier  city  of  the  same 
name,  that  had  stood  on  Mount  Asia  (As~ta),  and  amid 
the  ruins  of  this  latter  place  were  the  remains  of  a 
temple  of  Minerva  Asia  (As-ia,  i.  e.,  Asynia).  Pau- 
sanias adds  that  Minerva  Asia  had  also  a  temple 
among  the  Colchians.    We  may  compare  with  this 
the  Doric  form  of  the  name  of  the  goddess,  as  appear- 
ing in  Aristophanes,  'Affavd  (Asana,  i.  c.,  Asa-na  or 
A  xynia).    There  was  also  in  Crete  a  very  ancient 
sanctuary  of  Jupiter  Asius.    (Stepk.  Byzant.,  p.  16], 
ed.  Berk.)    The  Greek  adjective  vcioc  (hos-ios),  "  sa- 
cred," may  be  traced  to  the  same  source,  as  well  as 
the  earlier  form  of  the  Latin  term  ara,  "an  altar," 
namely,  asa  (as-a.—Aul.  Cell.,  4.  3).    We  may  even 
carry  our  speculations  into  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and 
connect  with  our  subject  the  term  Az,  "mighty"  or 
''strong,"  and  the  appellation  Azazcl  (Asa-el),  given 
to  an  idol  or  false  deity.    (Consult  Gtstn.,  Lex.  Heir  , 
*.  ».)— If  an  etymology  be  sought  for  the  name  Asi, 
we  may  find  it  in  the  Sanscrit  verb  as,  "  to  be,"  the 
participle  of  which,  namely,  sant,  is  analogous  to  the 
Greek  uv,  and  reminds  us  of  Zu'v,  one  of  the  old  Greek 
names  for  Jupiter  or  the  Supreme  Being.    The  Asi. 
then,  are  the  "  Beings,"  nor"  Uoxrrv. 

Asia.  I.  one  of  the  three  parts  of  the  ancient  world, 
separated  from  Europe  by  the  ./Egean,  the  Euxine,  the 
Palus  Meotis,  the  Tanais  or  Don,  and  the  Durina ; 
from  Africa  by  the  Red  Sea  and  Isthmus  of  Suez 
Asia  is  in  its  extent  the  largest  continent,  and  in  it* 
situation  the  most  favoured  by  nature.  Its  square 
contents  amount  to  14,000,000  miles.  In  compari- 
son with  other  countries  it  has  advantages,  and  espe- 
cially over  Africa.  These  advantages  consist  in  the 
character  of  its  broken  shore,  the  fruitful  islands 
which  lie  around  it,  its  numerous  gulfs  that  enter  far 
into  the  land,  its  large  rivers,  and  its  few  deserts  in  the 
interior.  There  arc  two  principal  chains  of  mount- 
ains extending  from  west  to  east.  In  the  north,  the 
Altai,  which  in  antiquity  was  still  without  a  name  ;  in 
the  south,  the  range  of  Taurus.  Branches  of  both 
are  the  Caucasus,  between  the  Black  and  Caspian 
Seas ;  the  I  mans,  along  the  golden  desert  (the  desert 
of  Cobi) ;  the  Paropamisus,  on  the  northern  side  of 
India ;  the  Uralian  chain,  in  antiquity  still  without  a 
name,  unless  these  are  the  RhiphVan  mountain*  of 
the  anciecta.   Of  the  chief  rivers,  four  flow  from 
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north  to  south  ;  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  into  the 
Persian  Golf,  the  Indue  and  Gangea  into  the  Indian 
Sea:  two  flow  from  east  to  west,  the  Oxus,  now  Gi- 
kon,  and  the  Iaxaites,  now  Sirr.    Asia  may  therefore 
be  divided  into  Northern  Asia,  the  country  north  of 
the  Ahai  range :  Middle  Asia,  the  country  between 
the  range*  of  Altai  and  Taurus  :  and  Southern  Asia, 
the  country  wrath  of  Taurus. — Northern  Asia  lies  be- 
tween 76°  and  M"  of  latitude  (Astatic  Russia  and 
Siberia)    This  in  antiquity  was  very  little  known,  yet 
not  entirely  unknown.    Dark  but  true  traditions  re- 
specting it  may  be  found  in  the  father  of  history,  He- 
ratiotaa. — Middle  Asia,  the  country  between  60°  and 
40°  north  latitude,  comprehending  Scythia  and  Sar- 
raatia  Asiatica  (the  Great  Tartary  and  Mongolia),  is 
aimost  one  immeasurable  unproductive  prairie,  with- 
out agriculture  and  forests,  and.  therefore,  a  tnere  pas- 
twe-land.  The  inhabitants  leading  pastoral  lives  (No- 
ra ides),  are  without  cities  and  fixed  places  of  abode  ; 
and  therefore,  instead  of  political  union,  have  merely 
the  constitution  of  tribes.— Southern  Asia,  comprising 
the  lands  from  40  s  north  latitude  to  near  tbe  equator, 
ii  entirely  different  in  its  character  from  the  countries 
of  Middle  Asia. :  it  is,  both  in  soil  (and  climate,  pos- 
sessed of  advantages  for  agriculture,  and,  in  compan- 
ion with  the  other  countries  of  the  earth,  it  is  rich  in 
the  costliest  and  most  various  products. — The  early 
commerce  of  the  world,  especially  of  the  east,  was 
originally  through  Asia.    The'  natural  places  of  de- 
pot in  the  interior  were  on  the  banks  of  the  large 
rivers ;  on  the  Oxus,  in  Bactria ;  on  the  Euphrates', 
at  Babylon.   The  natural  places  of  depot  on  the  coast 
were  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  Phoenicia,' 
where  arose  the  series  of  Grecian  and  Phoenician  cit- 
ies.— Asia  from  the  first,  as  at  present,  contained  in 
its  interior  empires  of  immense  extent,  by  which  they 
are  distin^un*beil  from  those  of  cultivated  Europe,  as 
we/J  is  by  their  constitution.    Thev  often  underwent 
revolutions,  but  their  form  remained  the  same.  For 
this  causes  must  have  existed,  lying  deep  and  of  wide 
influence,  and  which,  notwithstanding  these  frequent 
revolutions,  still  continued  to  operate,  and  always  gave 
to  the  new  empires  of  Asia  tbc  organization  of  the 
old  ones.    The  great  revolutions  of  Asia  (with  the 
exception  of  that  of  Alexander)  were  occasioned  by 
the  numerous  and  powerful  nomadic  nations  which  oc- 
cupied i  great  part  of  that  continent.    Compelled  by 
accident  or  necessity,  they  left  their  places  of  abode, 
and  foxndW  new  empires,  while  they  passed  through 
and  subjected  the  fruitful  and  cultivated  countries  of 
Soathern  Asia,  until,  unnerved  by  luxury  and  effemi- 
nacy, consequent  on  the  change  in  their  habits  of  life, 
they  in  their  torn  were  in  like  manner  subjected. 
Pram  this  common  origin  may  be  explained  in  part 
the  great  extent,  in  part  the  rapid  rise  and  the  usually 
short  continuance  of  these  empires.    Tbe  develop- 
ment of  their  national  form  of  government  must,  for 
the  same  reason,  have  had  great  resemblance ;  and 
the  constant  reappearance  of  despotism  in  them  is  to 
be  explained  partly  from  tbe  rights  of  conquerors,  and 
partly  from  their  great  extent,  which  rendered  a  gov- 
ernment of  satraps  necessary     To  this  we  must  add, 
that  the  custom  of  polygamy,  prevailing  among  all  the 
great  nations  of  inner  Asia,  rained  the  mutual  rela- 
tions and  obligations  of  domestic  life,  and  thus  ren- 
dered a  good  constitution  impossible.    For  a  domes- 
tic tyrant  is  formed  instead  of  a  father  of  a  family, 
o'.  1  despotism  at  once  pains  its  foundation  in  private 
htV.    (Heeren's  History  of  the  States  of  Antiquity, 
p  14,  seqq.,  Bancroft's  transl.)  —  As  early  as  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  we  find  the  name  of  Asia  em- 
ployed to  designate  this  vast  continent.    The  Greeks, 
as  we  learn  from  that  historian,  pretended  that  it  was 
derived  from  Asia,  the  wife  of  lapetus.    The  Lyd- 
ans,  on  the  other  hand,  deduced  the  name  from 
one  of  their  earliest  kings.   {Herod.,  4,  45.) 


Bochart,  in  modern  days,  has  traced  the  appellation  to 
Asi,  a  Phoenician  word  according  to  him,  signifying 
"  a  middle  part,"  or  something  intermediate,  and  hence 
he  makes  Asia  mean  the  continent  placed  between 
Europe  and  Africa.  (Geogr.  Saer.,  4,  33,  p.  298.) 
The  true  derivation,  however,  would  seem  to  be  that 
given  in  the  preceding  article.  (Kid.  Asi.) — Home? 
applies  the  name  of  Asia  to  a  small  district  of  Mso» 
nia  or  Lydia,  situated  near  the  Cayster.  (/?.,  2, 4G1.) 
Euripides,  also,  evidently  restricts  the  appellation  to 
a  portion  of  Lydia,  in  a  passage  of  the  Bacchs;  (v. 
64.  —  Compare  Ihonys.  Perieg.,  386,  and  Eustath., 
ad  foe.).  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  the  Ionian 
Greeks,  on  their  first  arrival  on  the  banks  of  the  Me- 
ander and  Cayster,  found  the  name  of  Asia  attached 
to  this  part  of  the  continent,  and  communicated  it 
to  their  European  countrymen,  who  in  process  of 
time  applied  it  to  all  the  countries  situated  to  tho  east 
of  Greece.  It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  suppose, 
that  the  name  in  question  originally  belonged  merely 
to  that  part  of  the  continent  with  which  the  Ionian 
colonists  first  became  acquainted.  It  would  seem, 
on  the  contrary,  to  have  been  given  at  an  early  pe- 
riod to  various  spots  connected  with  the  worship  of 
the  Asi,  all  pointing,  however,  to  some  region  of  the  re- 
mote East  where  the  name  most  probably  originated. — 
Herodotus  employs  the  division  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Asia.  The  latter  of  these  answers  in  fact  to  what  we 
now  call  Asia  Minor,  while  the  former  denotes  the 
vast  tract  of  country  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. It  is  not  exactly  known  when  the  peninsula 
came  to  be  designated  by  the  name  of  Asia  Minor ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  in  any  author  prior  to  Orosius, 
who  employs  it  (1,  2),  as  well  as  Constantino  Porphy- 
rogenitus  (dt  Themat.,  1,  8).  The  term  Anadoli, 
used  by  the  Turks  to  denote  this  portion  of  the  Otto- 
man empire,  is  a  corruption  of  Anatolia,  and  this  last 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  uvaro7.q  (the  rising  of  the 
sun,  i.  e.,  the  east),  and  answers  to  the  Frank  word 
Levant. — Pew  countries  present  such  a  diversity  of 
soil  and  climate  as  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor.  Io- 
nia, Lydia,  Caria,  and,  indeed,  generally  speaking,  the 
whole  of  Western  Asia,  were  remarkable  for  their  ge- 
nial temperature  and  extreme  fertility ;  while  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Lycia,  Pysidia,  Cilicia,  and 
Cappadocia  were  very  thinly  inhabited,  from  the 
coldness  of  the  climate  and  the  unproductiveness  of 
the  soil.  Many  parts  of  Phrygia  and  Galatia  were 
also  nearly  deserted  from  the  barrenness  of  tbe 
ground,  which  was  strongly  impregnated  with  salt, 
and  exhibited,  besides,  many  traces  of  volcanic  agen- 
cy. The  whole  country,  in  fact,  appears  to  have  been 
subject  at  an  early  pcridti  to  violent  earthquakes, 
which  destroyed  or  damaged  many  flourishing  cities. 
(Strab.,  578.)  Nevertheless,  Asia  Minor,  taken  col- 
lectively, was  one  of  the  most  productive  and  opulent 
countries  of  which  antiquity  has  left  us  any  account ; 
and  we  have  the  authority  of  Cicero  for  stating,  that 
the  Roman  treasury  derived  its  largest  and  surest  rev- 
enues from  this  quarter.  (Or.  pro  Leg.  Man  ,  2,  6.) 
Some  idea  of  its  various  productions  will  be  given 
in  the  remarks  under  each  particular  province.  ( Vid. 
Mysia,  Uithynia,  Phrvgia,  dec.)  Asia  Minor  was  fur- 
nished also  with  numerous  excellent  harbours  along 
its  coast.  Nor  was  any  country  more  favoured  by  na- 
ture, or  more  calculated  to  become  the  centre  of  a 
mighty  and  perhaps  universal  empire.  But  the  moral 
character  of  its  population  has  never  kept  pace  with 
the  resources  of  the  country  ;  and  this  will  probably 
always  be  the  case  as  long  as  the  softness  of  the  cli- 
mate and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  continue  to  exercise 
an  enervating  influence  over  the  character  of  the  pco- 

tJe.  (Cramer's  Asia  Mtnor,  vol.  1,  p.  1,  seqq  ) — 
I.  Provincia,  or  Asia  Proconsularis.  the  Roman 
province  of  Asia,  comprising  Mysia,  Lydia,  Caria, 
and  Phrygia,  with  the  exception  of  Lycaonia.    This  is 
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meant  by  Asia  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  term  as  em- 
ployed by  the  Romans,  and  is  the  same  with  what  the 
Greek  writers  of  the  Roman  era  call  Asia  Proper,  or 
ij  idVuc  Ka?.ovfttvn  'Aaia  (Strab.,  626),  in  which  sense 
we  find  the  word  Asia  used  in  the  New  Testament. 
(Acts,  2,  9  )  In  another  passage,  however  (Acts,  16, 
6),  we  find  a  distinction  made  between  Phrygia  and 
Asia.  So,  again,  in  the  Book  of  Revelations,  which 
is  addressed  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  the  name 
appears  to  be  confined  to  that  portion  of  ancient  Lydia 
which  contained  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Pergamus,  Sardis, 
ore.  (Cellarius,  ae  Sept,  Eccles.  Ana,  inter  lhs- 
tert.  Acad.,  p.  412.  —  Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1, 
p.  3.) — III.  One  of  the  Oceanides.  She  married  lap- 
etus,  and  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Atlas,  Pro- 
metheus, Epimctheus,  and  Menoetius.  (Apoilod.,  1, 
2. — Hrync,  ad  loc.) 

Asia  Palus  (thc'Atnoc  ?.ei[tuv  of  Homer),  a  marsh 
in  Lydia,  formed  by  the  river  Cayster,  near  its  mouth. 
It  was  the  favourite  haunt  of  swans  and  other  water- 
fowl. (Horn.,  II.,  2.  470  —  Virg.,  Georg.,  1,  483  — 
Id.,  Jin.,  7,  699.— Otnd,  Met.,  6,  386.)  Near  it  was 
another  marsh  or  lake,  formed  in  like  manner  by  the 
river,  and  called  Selinusia  Palus.  Both  belonged  to 
the  temple  of  Ephesus,  and  were  a  source  of  consid- 
erable revenue.  (Cramer's  Asia  Mtnor,  vol.  1,  p. 
161.) 

Asiawa,  one  of  the  later  divisions  of  Asia  Minor. 
Towards  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  Asia  Minor 
was  divided  into  two  dioceses  or  provinces,  called 
Asiana  and  Pontica,  each  governed  by  a  lieutenant 
named  Vtcanus.  (Nottt.  Imper.,  I.— Cod.  Theod.,5, 
ttt.  2.) 

AsiatIccs,  I.  the  surname  of  one  of  the  Scipios 
(Lucius  Cornelius),  obtained  by  him  for  his  conquests 
in  Asia.  (Vid.  Scipio  V.)  —  II.  A  senator,  put  to 
death  by  Claudius,  on  a  false  charge  made  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Messalina,  who  was  desirous  of  seizing 
upon  the  gardens  of  Lucullus,  which  were  in  his  pos- 
session.   (Tac,  Ann.,  11,  1,  seqq.) 

Amnarus,  a  river  of  Sicily,  running  into  the  sea  to 
the  north  of  Helorum.  It  is  now  called  Ftumt  di 
Noti,  from  the  little  town  of  Nolo  on  its  northern 
bank.    (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p.  240.) 

AsInk,  I.  a  town  of  Argolis,  northwest  of  Her- 
mionc,  on  the  Sinus  Argolicus,  or  Gulf  of  Naupiw. 
—  II.  Another  in  Mcssenia,  southwest  of  Mcseenc, 
founded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  place,  when 
driven  from  their  city  by  the  Argives. 

Asihics,  I.  Pollio.  (Vid.  Pollio.)— II.  Gallus,  son 
of  Asinius  Pollio,  was  consul  A.U.C.  748.  He  mar- 
ried Vipsania,  the  repudiated  wife  of  Tiberius,  a  step 
which  gave  rise  to  a  secret  enmity  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  towards  him.  He  starved  himself  to  death,  ei- 
ther voluntarily,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  having 
been  ordered  by  the  emperor  to  destroy  himself 
Asinius  published  in  his  lifetime  a  parallel  between 
bis  father  and  Cicero,  in  which  he  assigned  to  the  for- 
mer a  marked  superiority  over  the  latter.  ( Tac,  A nn  , 
1,  76  —Id.  tb.,  6,  23  —  Plin.,  Ep.,  7,  4.)— III.  Quad- 
ratus,  an  historian  of  the  third  century  of  our  era,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Par- 
thians,  down  to  the  time  of  Philip  the  Arabian,  under 
whose  reign  he  lived.  —  IV.  Capito,  a  grammarian, 
who  wrote  a  book  of  Epistles.  Some  read  Smmus 
for  Asimvs.    (Aul.  Gelt.,  5,  20.) 

Asit  s,  I.  a  son  of  Dvmas.  brother  of  Hecuba.  He 
assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  was  slain  by 
Idomcneus.  (Horn..  II.,  2,  352.  —  Id.  tb  ,  12,  15. — 
Id.  tb.,  13,  384.) — II.  Son  of  Imbracus,  accompanied 
iEneas  to  Italy.  (Virg.,  Jin.,  10,  122.)  — III.  A 
name  given  to  a  mythic  personage  in 'the  legends  of 
Lydia.  Consult  remarks  under  the  articles  Asi  and 
Asia. — IV.  A  poet  of  Samoa,  who  wrote  about  the 
genealogy  of  ancient  heroes  and  heroines.  (Pausan., 
7,4.) 
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I  Astrs  Campcs,  a  place  near  the  Cayster,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Asia  Palus.    ( Vid.  Asia  Palus.) 

Asopiaiies,  a  patronymic  of  yEaeus,  son  of  AZgivs 
a  daughter  of  Asopus.    (Ovid,  Met.,  7,  484.) 

Abopis,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  Asopus.  —  II.  A 
daughter  of  Thcspius,  mother  of  Mentor  (Apoilod., 
2,  7.) 

A  sores,  I.  a  river  of  Thessaly,  rising  in  Mpunt 
(Eta,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Matiacus.    It  flows 
through  a  gorge  in  the  mountain  enclosing  the  Tra- 
chinian  plain.    (Herod.,  7,  199  —  Strab.,  428.)— 11 
A  river  of  Doyotia,  rising,  in  Mount  Citbacron  near 
Platea,  and  flowing  into  the  Euripua.    It  separated 
the  territories  of  Platca  and  Thebes,  and  also  trav- 
ersed in  its  course  the  whole  of  Southern  Beeotia. 
Though  generally  a  small  and  sluggish  stream,  yet 
after  heavy  rains  it  could  not  easily  be  forded.    ( Thu- 
cyd.,  2,  6.)    It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Asopus  that 
the  battle  of  Platira  was  fought.    (Herod.,  9,  43.) 
This  river  still  retains  the  name  of  Asopo.    The  plain 
along  its  northern  bank  was  called  Parssopia*. 
(Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  217.) — HI.  A 
river  of  Achaia,  rising  in  the  Argohc  mountains,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  near  Cyllene,  and  falling 
into  the  Corinthian  gulf  a  little  below  Sicyon.  The 
part  of  the  Sieycnian  territory  which  it  watered  was 
called  Asopia.    (Strab.,  382.  —  Pausan.,  2,  5  )  On 
its  banks  were  celebrated  the  games  which  Adrastus 
instituted  in  honour  of  Apollo.    (Find.,  Kern.,  9,  20.) 
The  neighbouring  people  believed  that  this  river  was 
none  other  than  the  Mvander  of  Asia  Minor,  which, 
emptying  into  the  sea  near  Miletus,  passed  under  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  re-appeared  in 
Achaia  as  the  Asopus.    (Pausan.,  1.  c.)— IV.  A  son 
of  Oceanus,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Neptune,  and 
god  of  the  last-mentioned  stream.    His  daughter 
i£gina  was  carried  off  by  Jupiter,  and  the  father,  on 
seeking  her,  was  struck  by  a  thunderbolt,  and  driven 
back  to  his  watery  abode.    Hence,  say  some  of  the 
ancient  mythologists,  coals  were  seen  home  along  on 
the  surface  of  the  Asopus.    (Apoilod  ,  3,  12,  5.  — 
Heyne,  ad  Ice.) 

AsparaoIi'm,  a  town  of  Illyricum,  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Apsus  (or  Ergcnt),  about  34  miles  south 
of  Dyrrachium.    (C<es.,  Bell.  Civ.,  4,  13.) 

Aspasia,  I.  a  celebrated  female,  a  native  of  Mile- 
tus, which  place  was  early  and  Kong  renowned  as  a 
school  for  the  cultivation  of  female  graces.  She 
came  as  an  adventurer  to  Athens,  in  the  time  of  Per- 
icles, and,  by  the  combined  charms  of  her  person, 
manners,  and  conversation,  completely  won  the  affec- 
tions and  esteem  of  that  distinguished  statesman. 
Her  station  had  freed  her  from  the  restraints  which 
custom  laid  on  the  education  of  the  Athenian  matron  ; 
and  she  had  enriched  her  mind  with  accomplishments 
which  were  rare  even  among  men.    Her  acquaintance 
with  Pericles  seems  to  have  begun  while  be  was  still 
united  to  a  lady  of  high  birth,  before  the  wife  of  the 
wealthy  Hipponicus.    Wo  can  hardly  doubt  that  it 
was  Aspasia  who  first  disturi>ed  this  union,  although 
it  is  said  to  have  been  dissolved  by  mutual  consent. 
But,  after  parting  from  his  wife,  who  had  home  him 
two  sons,  Pericles  attached  himself  to  Aspasia  by 
the  most  intimate  relation  which  the  laws  permitted 
him  to  contract  with  a  foreign  woman :  and  she  ac- 
quired an  ascendency  over  him  which  soon  became 
notorious,  and  furnished  the  comic  poets  with  on  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  ridicule,  and  his  enemies  with  a 
ground  for  serious  charges.    The  Samian  war  was 
ascribed  to  her  interposition  on  behalf  of  her  birth- 
place ;  and  rumours  were  set  afloat,  which  represented 
her  as  ministering  to  the  vices  of  Pericles  by  the 
most  odious  and  degrading  of  offices.    There  was 
perhaps  as  little  foundation  for  this  report  as  for  a 
I  similar  one  in  which  Phidias  was  implicated  (P/at*.. 
1  Vti.  Periel.,  c.  13) ;  though  ao»mg  all  the  imputations 
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brought  against  Pericles,  thU  is  that  which  it  is  the 
knost  difficult  clearly  to  refute.    But  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  may  have  arisen  from  the  peculiar 
ni:ure  of  Aspjsia's  private  circles,  which,  with  a  bold 
neglect  of  established  usage,  were  composed  not  only 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  accomplished  men  to  be 
found  at  Athena,  but  also  of  matrons,  who,  it  is  said, 
were  brought  by  their  husbands  to  listen  to  her  con- 
\  ersauoo.   This  must  have  been  highly  instructive 
as  well  as  brilliant,  since  Plato  did  not  hesitate  to  de- 
scribe her  as  the  preceptress  of  Socrates,  and  to  as- 
sert that  she  both  formed  the  rhetoric  of  Pericles,  and 
composed  one  of  his  most  admired  harangues,  the 
celebrated  funeral  oration.    (Plat.,  Menex.,  4 — vol.  6, 
p.  143.  ed.  Bekk.)   The  innovation,  which  drew  wom- 
en of  free  birth  and  good  condition  into  her  company 
for  such  a  purpose,  must,  even  where  the  truth  was 
understood,  have  surprised  and  offended  many ;  and 
it  was  Jiaaie  to  the  grossest  misconstruction.    And  if 
her  fern  tie  friends  were  sometimes  seen  watching  the 
progress  of  the  works  of  Phidias,  it  was  easy,  through 
his  intimacy  with  Pericles,  to  connect  this  bet  with  a 
calumny  of  the  same  kind.    There  was  another  ru- 
mour still  mors  dangerous,  which  grew  out  of  the 
character  of  the  persons  who  were  admitted  to  the  so- 
ciety of  Pericles  and  Aspasia.   No  persons  were  more 
welcome  at  the  house  of  Pericles  than  such  as  were 
liiitm^uished  by  philosophical  studies,  and  especially 
by  the  profession  of  new  philosophical  tenets.  The 
of  Anaxagoras,  Zeno,  Protagoras,  and 
who  were  known  to  hold  doc- 


trines very  remote  from  the  religious  conceptions  of 
the  vulgar,  was  sufficient  to  make  a  circle  in  which 
they  were  familiar  pass  for  a  school  of  impiety.  Such 
were  the  materials  out  of  which  the  comic  poet  Her- 
mippus,  laying  aside  the  mask,  formed  a  criminal  pros- 
ecution against  Aspasia-  His  indictment  included 
two  heads :  an  offence  against  religion,  and  that  of 
corrupting  Athenian  women  to  gratify  the  passions 
of  Pericles  The  danger  was  averted  ;  but  it  seems 
that  Pericles,  who  pleaded  her  cause,  found  need  of 
his  most  strenuous  exertions  to  save  Aspasia,  and 
that  he  even  descended,  in  her  behalf,  to  tears  and  en- 
treaties, which  no  similar  emergency  of  his  own  could 
ever  draw  from  him.  (Athen.,  12,  p.  599.)— After  the 
death  of  Pericles.  Aspasia  aOached  herself  to  a  young 
mm  of  obscure  birth,  named  Lysicles,  who  rose 
through  her  influence  in  moulding  his  character  to 
same  of  the  highest  employments  in  the  republic. 
(  TW/muIT *  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  87,  teqq.  —  Compare 
Pint..  Vit.  Pend—Xen.,  Mem.y  2,  6  —  Max.  Tyr., 
24,  d  461  —Hvfocr.,  p.  79  —  Aruttd.,  2,  p.  131.)— 
II.  Daughter  of  Hermotimus,  and  a  native  of  Phocsea 
in  Asia  Minor.  .She  was  so  remarkable  for  her  beauty, 
thit  a  sitrap  of  Persia  carried  her  off  and  made  her  a 
present  to  Cyrus  the  Younger.  Her  modest  deport- 
ment soon  won  the  affections  of  the  prince,  who  lived 
with  her  as  with  a  lawful  spouse,  and  their  union  be- 
came celebrated  throughout  all  Greece.  Her  name 
at  first  was  MUto  (vermilion),  which  had  been  given 
her  in  early  life  on  account  of  the  brilliancy  of  her 
corapieuon.  Cyrus,  however,  changed  it  to  Aspasia. 
calling  her  thus  after  the  female  companion  of  Peri- 
ek*s  ( Vtd.  Aspasia  I.)  After  the  death  of  the  prince, 
'be  fell  into  the  bands  of  Artaxerxes,  who  for  a  long 
time  vainly  sought  to  gain  her  affections.  She  only 
iiH-lni  3t  last  to  his  suit  through  absolute  necessity. 
When  the  monarch  declared  his  son  Darius  his  suc- 
cessor, the  latter,  as  it  was  customary  in  Persia  for 
in  heir  to  ask  a  favour  of  him  who  bad  declared  him 
saeh.  requested  Asp  asm  of  his  father.  Aspasia  was 
accordingly  sent  for,  and,  contrary  to  the  king's  ex- 
pectation, made  choice  of  Darius.  Artaxerxes  there- 
fore gave  her  up,  in  accordance  with  established  cus- 
tom, but  soon  took  her  away  again,  and  made  her  a 
priestess  of  Diana  at  Ecbatana,  or  of  the  goddess 
£  i 


whom  the  Persians  called  Anaitis.  This  station  re- 
quired her  to  pass  the  rest  of  her  days  in  chastity. 
(Plut.,  Vit.  Artax.)  Justin,  however,  says  that  Ar- 
taxerxes made  her  one  of  the  priestesses  of  the  sun. 
{Just.,  10, 1.— £lian,  V.  H,  12, 1—  Plut.,  Vit.  Artax. 
—Xen.,  Anab.,  1,  10  —  Athen.,  15,  p.  576  ) 

Aspkhdus,  a  city  of  Pamphylia,  lying  for  the  most 
part  on  a  rocky  precipice,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Eurymedon.  (Arrian,  1,  27. — Zositn.,  5,  16. — Scy- 
lax,  p.  39.)  Strabo  makes  it  to  have  been  well-peo- 
pled, and  founded  by  an  Argive  colony. — On  this  lat- 
ter head,  however,  Scylax  is  silent.  The  city  of  As- 
pendus  was  a  flourishing  place  even  before  the  expe- 
dition of  the  younger  Cyrus.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  1,2,  12.) 
It  was  here  that  the  Athenian  patriot  Thrasybulus 
terminated  his  life.  Being  off  the  coast,  he  levied 
contributions  from  the  A*<pcnilians,  who,  seizing  an 
opportunity  when  he  was  on  shore,  surprised  him  in 
his  tent  at  night,  and  slew  him.  (Xen.,  Hist.  Gr., 
4,  8.  —  Corn.  Nep.,  Tkrasyb.,  c.  4  )  Hierocles  (p. 
682)  makes  mention  of  Aspendus  under  the  name  of 
Trimupolis,  where  we  must  read  Primupolis.  The 
site  of  Aspendus  has  not  yet  been  explored,  but  it 
would  easily  be  discovered  by  ascending  tho  banks  of 
the  Eurymedon.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p. 
125.) 

AsphaltTtes  Laccs.    Vii.  Marc  Mortuum. 

Aspis,  I.  a  town  of  the  Contestant  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  northwest  of  Ilicis,  which  lay  above  Car- 
thago Nova  on  the  coast.  It  is  now  Aipe,  a  village 
in  Valencia. — II.  An  island  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  op- 
posite Lebedus.w  It  was  called  by  some  Arconnesus. 
{Strab.,  643.)  The  modern  name  is  Carabath. — III. 
A  town  of  Africa  Propria.    ( Vtd.  Clupea.) 

AsplEoon,  a  town  of  Baeotia,  about  twenty  stadia 
to  the  northeast  of  Orchoracnus.  It  derived  its  name 
from  Aspledon,  the  son  of  Neptune,  according  to  Pau- 
sanias  (9,  38),  and  is  mentioned  by  Homer.  (//.,  2, 
511.)  The  name,  at  a  later  period,  was  changed  to 
Eudielos,  from  its  advantageous  situation.  (Strabo, 
416.)  Pausanias,  however,  affirms  that  in  his  time  it 
was  deserted  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water. 
Dodwell  is  of  opinion,  that  the  site  of  Aspledon  is 
marked  by  a  tower,  on  an  insulated  hill,  about  two 
miles  and  a  half  to  the  northeast  of  Orchomcnus,  near 
the  range  of  hills  which  enclose  the  lake  and  plain  on 
that  side.    (DodwcU'i  Tour,  vol.  1,  p.  233.) 

Assa,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  on  the  Sinus  Singiti- 
cus.    (Herodoi.,  7,  122.) 

AssarIcds,  a  Trojan  prince,  son  of  Tros  by  Callir- 
hoe.  He  was  father  to  Capys,  the  father  of  Anchises. 
(Homer,  //.,  20,  239.) 

Assos,  a  town  of  Mysia,  on  the  coast,  west  of  Ad- 
ramyttium,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Lesbos.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  Cleanthcs,  the  stoic ;  and  is  mention- 
ed also  in  the  Acts  (20,  13).  The  modern  site  is  call- 
ed Beriam  Kaleti.    (Leake,  p.  128.) 

Assyria,  a  country  originally  of  small  extent,  but 
afterward  greatly  enlarged.  It  was  bounded,  accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy,  on  the  north  by  part  of  Armenia  and 
Mount  Niphates ;  on  the  west  by  the  Tigris ;  on  the 
south  by  Susians ;  and  on  the  east  by  part  of  Media 
and  the  mountains  Choatra  and  Zagros.  The  country 
within  these  limits  is  called  by  some  of  the  ancients 
Adiabene,  and  by  others  Aturia  or  Atyria.  Assyria 
is  now  colled  Kurdistan,  from  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Carduchi,  who  occupied  the  northern  parts. 
The  Assyrian  was  one  of  the  first  and  greatest  empires 
of  Asia.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Ashur  or  Assur,  son  of  Shem,  who  went  out 
of  Shinar,  driven  out,  as  it  appears,  by  Nimrod,  and 
founded  Nineveh,  not  long  after  Nimrod  had  estab- 
lished tho  Chaldean  monarchy  and  fixed  his  residence 
at  Babylon.  This  is  the  commonly  received  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  founded  on  the 
Mosaic  hibtory  as  given  in  the  text  of  our  Bible ;  but 
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Bochart  adopts  the  marginal  translation,  which,  in- 
stead of  "  Out  of  that  land  went  forth  Aasur  and  budd- 
ed Nineveh,"  reads  "  Out  of  that  land  he  (Nimrod) 
went  forth  into  Awur  (or  Assyria)  and  built  Nineveh." 
The  opinion  of  Bochart  is  espoused  by  Faber,  the  con- 
verse by  Michaelis  and  Bryant.  The  decision  of  the 
point  is,  indeed,  a  difficult  one  ;  but,  if  weight  of  au- 
thority can  avail,  the  question  will  be  speedily  deter- 
mined in  favour  of  the  marginal  translation  of  the  Bi- 
ble, which  represents  Nimrod  as  the  founder  of  Nin- 
eveh. This  translation  is  supported  by  the  Targumn 
of  Onkelos  and  Jerusalem  ;  by  Theophilus,  bishop  of 
Antioeh,  and  Jerome,  among  the  ancients ;  and,  in 
addition  to  Bochart  and  Faber,  by  Hyde,  Marsbatn, 
Wells,  the  writers  of  the  Universal  History,  and  Hales, 
among  the  moderns.  Admitting,  then,  the  force  of 
these  united  authorities,  Nimrod,  when  driven  from 
Babel,  still  attended  by  a  strong  party  of  military  fol- 
lowers, founded  a  new  empire  at  Nineveh  ;  which,  as 
it  was  seated  in  a  country  almost  exclusively  peopled 
by  the  descendants  of  Ashur,  was  called  Assyria.  The 
crown  of  this  new  universal  empire  continued  in  the 
family  of  Nimrod  for  many  ages,  probably  till  its  over- 
throw by  Arbaces,  which  introduced  a  Median  dynas- 
ty ;  while  Babel  remained  in  a  neglected  state  until 
the  same  era,  when  Nabonassar  became  its  first  king. 
Whether  there  was  an  uninterrupted  line  of  kings 
from  Assur  or  Nimrod  to  Sardanapalus,  or  not,  is  un- 
known.— According  to  Herodotus,  an  Assyrian  empire 
lasted  520  years,  from  1237  to  717.  Catalogues  of 
the  Assyrian  kings  are  found  in  Syncellus  and  Euse- 
bius.  (Mans/orai  Scripture  Gaztllyr,  p.  38,  seqq. — 
Compare  Hecreris  History  of  the  Slates  of  Antiquity, 
p.  25,  scqq.,  Bancroft'*  transl.) 

Astadoras,  a  river  of  Ethiopia,  falling  into  the 
Nile.    It  is  now  called  the  Tacazze.    ( Via.  Nilus.) 

Astacus,  a  city  of  Bithynia,  on  the  Sinus  Astace- 
nus,  founded,  according  to  Strabo  (563),  by  the  Mega- 
rians  and  Athenians.  This  account  is  confirmed  by 
Memnon  (ap.  Phot.,  p.  722),  who  says,  that  the  Me- 
£r;irians  settled  here  in  the  17th  Olympiad,  and  that, 
Borao  years  after  this,  an  Athenian  colony  joined  them. 
Astacus  was  subsequently  seized  by  Dedalsus,  a  na- 
tive chief,  who  became  the  founder  of  the  Bithynian 
monarchy.  In  the  war  waged  by  his  successor  Xipoe- 
tes  with  Lysimachus,  Astacus  was  ruined,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  transferred  by  Nicomcdcs  to  the  city 
which  he  founded  and  named,  after  himself,  Nicome- 
dia.  (Strab.,  I.  c. — Steph  Byz.,  s.  v. — Cramer's  Asia 
Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  185.) 

Astapa,  a  town  of  Hispania  Bctica,  east  of  Hispa- 
lis,  famed  for  its  vigorous  defence  against  the  Romans, 
A.U.C.  545.  It  is  now  Estepa  La  Vteja.  (Liv.,  38, 
20.) 

Astapcjs,  a  river  of  ^Ethiopia,  falling  into  the  Nile. 
It  is  now  the  Abawi,  or  Bahr-el-Azac,  ana  flows  through 
Nubia,  rising  in  a  place  called  Coloe  Palus,  now  Bohr 
Dembea.  This  is  the  river  which  Bruce  mistook  for 
the  Nile.    (Joseph.,  Ant  ,  2,  5.— Strab.,  566.) 

Astarte,  a  powerful  divinity  of  Syria,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Ccelus  and  Terra.  She  had  a  famous  temple  at 
Hierapolis  in  Syria,  which  was  served  by  300  priests. 
"  Astarte,"  observes  R.  P.  Knight,  "  was  precisely  the 
same  as  the  Cybele,  or  universal  mother  of  the  Phry- 
gians. She  was,  as  Appian  remarks  (Bell.  Parth), 
*  by  some  called  Juno,  by  others  Venus,  and  by  others 
held  up  to  be  Nature,  or  the  cause  which  produced  the 
beginnings  and  seeds  of  things  from  Humidity :»  so 
that  she  comprehended  in  one  personification  both 
these  godilpHnoH,  who  were,  accordingly,  sometimes 
blended  in  one  symbolical  figure  by  the  very  ancient 
Greek  artists.  Her  statue  at  Hierapolis  was  various- 
ly composed,  so  as  to  signify  many  attributes,  like 
those  of  the  Ephesian  Diana,  Berecynthian  Mother, 
and  others  of  the  kind.  It  was  placed  in  the  interior 
put  of  the  temple,  accessible  only  to  priests  of  the 


higher  order ;  and  near  it  was  the  statue  of  the  cor. 
responding  male  personification,  called  by  the  Urce«% 
writers  Jupiter."  (Inquiry  into  the  Symb.  Lang.,  deev 
v  218,  seqq. — Class.  Journ.,  No.  53,  p.  74.) — (Jieuier. 
however,  thinks  it  more  than  probable  that  the  legend 
of  Astarte  is  purely  astronomical,  and  may  apply  to 
the  moon  in  connexion  with  the  planet  Venus.  The 
name  Astarte  would  seem  also,  according  to  him,  to 
signify  a  star  or  planet.  Compare  the  Persian  altera, 
as  suggested  by  Von  Hammer  (Fundgr.  it*  Orients, 
vol.  3,  p.  275),  and  the  Greek  uorpov.  (Cravat 
Symbol ik,  par  Guigniaut,  vol.  2,  p.  26.  —  Lucien,  it 
Dea  Syria.— Cic.t  de  Nat.  D.,  3, 23.) 

Aster,  a  skilful  archer,  one  of  the  garrison  of  Me- 
thone  in  Macedonia,  when  that  place  was  besieged  bj 
Philip.  He  aimed  an  arrow  at  the  monarch,  and  de- 
prived him  of  an  eye.  On  the  arrow  was  inscribed, 
*A<m)p  ♦<foirny  davdatftov  iri/inti  fJe'Aor,  an  Iambic 
trimeter,  meaning,  "Aster  sends  a  deadly  shsfl  for 
Philip."  The  king  shot  back  an  arrow  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription,  'A  art  pa  $<?.<mrof,  ijv  'tjaOn,  upr/a)- 
oerai,  another  Iambic  trimeter,  implying,  "  Pkihp  trill 
suspend  Aster"  (on  the  cross)  "  if  he  take  Aim."  When 
the  place  surrendered,  Aster  was  delivered  up  to  the 
conqueror,  who  kept  his  word,  and  crucified  him 
(Suidas,  s.  v.  Kdpavoc.—Plut.,  ParaU.,  p.  307.— Dwi 
Sic,  16,  34.)  Plutarch  calls  him  an  Olynthian ;  but 
Lucian,  a  native  of  Amphipolis.  (Luctan,  Quomoio 
Hist.  sit.  consenb.,  38.) .  These  two  writers  may  be 
reconciled  by  supposing  him  to  have  been  an  Araphi- 
politan,  serving  in  the  Olynthian  auxiliaries  of  the 
Mcthonians.    (Palmer,  Excrat.,  p.  557.) 

AsterIa,  I.  a  daughter  of  Casus  (Koloc),  one  of  the 
Titans,  and  Phosbc,  daughter  of  Uranus  and  G«  (Cce- 
Ius and  Terra).  She  and  Latona  were  sisters.  As- 
teria  married  Perscs,  son  of  Crius.  According  to  a 
later  fable,  she  fled  from  the  suit  of  Jove,  and,  fling- 
ing herself  down  from  heaven  to  the  sea,  became  the 
island  afterward  named  Delos.  Callimachus  (H  in 
Del.,  37),  who  relates  this,  makes  her  to  have  come 
down  like  a  star  (uorepi  lav),  in  allusion  to  her  name 
Asteria  (Starry).  Another  legend,  however,  stated 
that  she  took  the  form  of  a  quail  (oprvf — Apollod.  1, 
4,  I. — Hygin.,  63. — Serv.  ad  Mn.,  3,  73),  whence  the 
isle  was  called  Ortygia.  This  identification  of  Dclo* 
and  Ortygia  appears  to  have  been  later  than  the  time 
of  Pindar,  who  (Nem.,  1,  4)  calls  them  sisters.  The 
whole  fable  seems  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  affinity  of 
sense  between  the  words  Asteria  and  Delos.  (Height- 
ley's  Mythology,  p.  81,  not.)— II.  One  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Danaus,  who  married  Chsrtus,  son  of  .Egyptus. 
(Apollod.,  2,  1,  4.) 

Asterion,  I.  a  rivulet  of  Argolis,  rising  on  the  slope 
of  Mount  Eubcea,  near  the  temple  of  the  Argive  Juno, 
and  soon  after  disappearing  among  the  rocks.  (Pan- 
san.,  2, 17.) — II.  (called  also  Asterius)  A  king  of  Crete. 
descended  from  Deucalion,  who  married  Europa,  and 
brought  up  the  children  whom  she  previously  had 
from  her  union  with  Jupiter.  He  died  without  issue, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Minos.  (Apotiod.,  1,  2, 2,  ttqq. 
—Sehol.  ad  R.,  12,  397.)  According  to  another  ac- 
count, he  was  the  son  of  Minos,  and  was  slain  by 
Theseus,  having  been  the  most  powerful  competitor 
with  whom  that  hero  ever  had  to  contend  (Pan- 
son.,  2,  31.)  Lycophron,  again  (v.  1301),  makes  biffl 
a  leader  of  the  forces  of  Minos.  (Compare  Heune,  si 
Apollod.,  1.  c.  —  Meurs.,  Cret.,  3,  2.—- Hock,  Krtt.,  1 
48.) 

Aster opaa,  daughter  of  Deion,  king  of  Phocis,  or 
more  probably  Phthlotif.  (Apollod.,  1,  9,  B.—Heyne, 
ad  lot.,  not.  erit.) 

Astcropr,  daughter  of  Cebrcn,  and  wife  of  -J>»a- 
cus.  (Apollod.,  3,  12,  6.)  Some  MSS.  of  Apollodo- 
rus  read  Sterope  (Irepoirs). — For  other  names,  some- 
times written  Asteropc  and  Astcropes,  md.  Sterope 
and  Steropcs. 
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A  stb. %  a,  the  goddess  of  Justice.  Her  origin  is  dif- 
ferently given.  She  is  either  a  Titan  or  a  descend* 
ant  of  the  Titans ;  being  in  the  former  case  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jore  and  Themis  (Hesiod,  Tkeog.,  135,  191, 
(f«f .).  or  of  Astnras  and  Hemera,  or  A  a  trams  and 
Aurora  (Eos).  When  the  Titans  took  up  arms 
irrainst  Jupiter,  she  left  her  father  Astrssus,  who,  as 
the  son  of  a  Titan,  fought  on  their  side,  and  descended 
to  earth,  and  mingled  with  the  human  race.  This  in- 
tercourse with  mortals  continued  during  the  golden 
age,  but  was  interrupted  when  that  of  silver  ensued, 
for,  during  this  latter  a<rr,  she  came  down  from  the 
mountains,  onlj  amid  the  shades  of  evening,  unseen  by, 
and  refraining  from  all  communion  with,  men.  When 
the  brazen  age  commenced  «he  tied  to  the  skies,  hav- 
ing left  the  earth  the  last  of  the  immortals.  Jove  there- 
upon made  her  the  constellation  Virgo,  among  the 
*iirns  of  the  zodiac.  (Aral.,  Pkatn.,  102,  seqq.—Sekol. 
7W,  ad  loc—Hcnod,  Op.  tX  D  ,  254— iW,  01., 
13.  6.  —  Orph  .  H.,  61.  — Hygin.,  Attron.,  2,  25.  — 
Entottk ,  Cot..  9.)  As  the  constellation  Virgo,  she 
is  identical  with  Erigone,  having  a  place  in  the  zodiac 
between  the  Scorpion  and  the  Lion.  On  the  old  star- 
Ubies.  or  celestial  planispheres,  the  Scorpion  extended 
over  two  signs,  filling  with  its  claws  the  space  be- 
tween itself  and  Virgo.  ( Vote,  ad  Virg.,  Gcorg.,  1, 
33  —  EraMottk .,  Cat.,  7  —Ootd,  Met.,  2, 197.)  Later 
as  we  are  told  by  Theon  {ad  Aral.,  89), 
t  the  sign  occupied  by  the  claws  of  Scorpio  the 
licJince  (Libra),  and  this  balance  Astnea  (Virgo)  held 
in  her  hand  as  a  symbol  of  justice.  Others,  however, 
as  in  the  ease  of  the  Pamese  marble,  made  it  the  mark 
of  the  equality  of  the  day  and  night  at  the  aequinox.  It 
is  very  probable  that  this  latter  explanation  was  the  ear- 
lier one  of  the  two,  especially  as  Astraa  ranked  among 
the  Hot*,  and  that  the  moral  idea  succeeded  the  physi- 
cal ( VaUmer,  Worterb.  der  Mythrt.,  p.  354.  —  Gru- 
btr,  Wurterb.  der  AUcUum.  Mythed.,  vol.  1,  p.  666.  — 
UeUr.  Sternnamen,  p.  169.) 

Arrives,  I.  a  eon  of  the  Titan  Crius  and  Eurybia 
the  daughter  of  Pontus.    Hvginua,  however,  makes 
him  the  offspring  of  Terra  and  Tartarus,  and  brother 
of  the  giants  Enceladus,  Pallas,  Ac.    (Ht/g.,  Pre/., 
p  3.  td  Muni.)    He  was  the  father  of  Astrsaa,  men- 
liimed  in  the  preceding;  article,  and  begat  also  by  Eos 
(Aurora)  the  winds  Boreas.  Notus,  Zephyrus,  and  the 
sUm  of  heaven.    (He*.,  Theog.,  378.)    Sonic  assign 
him  also  a  son  named  Argosies,  but  this  is  merely  an 
meaning  "the  swift."  Astrssus 
united  with  the  Titans  against  Jupiter,  and  was  hurl- 
ed along  with  them  to  Tartarus.    (Serv.  ad  &n  ,  1, 
138  )  —  II.  A  river  of  Macedonia,  running  by  Bercea, 
and  filling  into  ihf  Erigonus,  a  tributary  of  the  Axius. 
(JZ'isn,  Hut.  A*.,  15, 1 .)    It  is  now  thought  to  be  the 
Vmtntsa.    (Consult,  however,  as  to  the  course  of  this 
nver,  the  remarks  of  Cramer,  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  1, 
p.  222.  who  makes  it  tall  into  the  lake  Ludias.  — 
xnpare  also  Bucko/ mnd  Molltr,  WUrterb.  der  Geogr., 
p.  123.) 

Arrffa*.  a  small  river  and  village  of  Latium,  near 
the  coast,  below  Antium.  In  the  neighbourhood  was 
s  nib  of  Cicero,  to  which  he  retired  to  vent  his  grief 
far  the  loss  of  hie  beloved  daughter,  and  where  he 
'!ioairbt  of  raising  a  monument  to  her  memory.  (Ep. 
ad  Att.,  12,  19.)  When  proscribed  by  Antony,  he 
withdrew  to  this  same  place  from  Tuaculum,  and 
sxfht  escape  from  thence,  intending  to  join  Brutus 
m  Macedonia.  (Pint.,  Fi#.  Ctc  )  Astura  seems  to 
hm  been  also  the  residence  of  Augustus,  during  an 
ili-icss,  with  which  he  wm  seized  towards  the  close 
sf  his  Kfe  (Suet.,  Aug.,  98),  and  also  of  Tiberius 
[but.,  Tib.,  72).  A  decisive  battle  took  place  on 
the  ^  inks  of  the  river  Astura,  between  the  Romans 
aod  some  of  the  Latin  states,  which  led  to  the  com- 
plete  subjugation  of  the  latter.  (Lh-,  8,  13.  —  Cra- 
ntr't  Am.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  89.) 


AstCrks,  a  people  of  Hispania  Tarraconcnsis,  lying 
west  and  southwest  of  the  Cantabri.  They  occupied 
the  eastern  half  of  modern  Anurias,  the  greater  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  and  the  northern  half  of  Pa- 
Uncut.  Their  capital  was  Asturica  Augusta,  now  As- 
torga.    (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  363.) 

A  sty  ages,  son  of  Cyaxarcs,  was  the  last  king  of 
Media.  His  reign  continued  from  595  to  560  B.C. 
He  married  Aryenis,  daughter  of  Alyattcs,  and  sister 
of  Croesus,  by  whom  he  had  Mandane.  Fearing,  from 
a  dream  which  ho  had,  that  he  would  be  dethroned  by 
a  grandson,  he  married  his  daughter  to  Cambyscs,  a 
Persian,  of  a  good  family,  but  peaceful  disposition,  and 
one  whom  he  himself  thought  inferior  to  a  Medc  even  of 
moderate  condition.  A  second  dream,  equally  alarm- 
ing with  the  first,  induced  him  to  send  to  Persia  for  his 
daughter,  who  was  near  her  delivery,  and,  when  she 
brought  forth  a  son,  he  gave  the  infant  into  the  hands 
of  an  individual  named  Harpagus,  with  strict  orders 
to  put  it  to  death.  The  latter,  however,  disobeying 
these  injunctions,  gave  the  child  to  one  of  the  king's 
herdsmen  to  expose,  and  the  wife  of  this  man,  having 
just  been  delivered  of  a  dead  infant,  took  the  son  of 
Mandane  in  its  place,  and  caused  her  husband  to  ex- 
pose their  own  inanimate  offspring.  When  Harpagus 
therefore  sent  some  trusty  persons  to  see  whether  the 
herdsman  had  executed  his  orders,  the  dead  child  oflhc 
tetter  was  seen  by  them  lying  exposed,  and  was  mis- 
taken, of  course,  for  the  offspring  of  Mandane.  The 
child  thus  preserved  grew  up,  and  became  Cyrus  the 
Great,  dethroning  Astyages  according  to  the  import  of 
the  two  dreams.  Astyages  was  in  this  way  deprived 
of  his  crown  after  a  reign  of  about  35  years.  ( Kte\ 
Cyrus.)  He  appears  to  have  been  of  a  cruel  and  vin- 
dictive disposition.  (Kid.  Harpagus.) — According  to 
the  account  of  Xenophon,  in  his  historical  romance  of 
the  Cyropsdia,  Astyages  and  his  grandson  lived  on 
terms  of  the  closest  friendship  and  intimacy,  and  the 
former  left,  besides  a  daughter,  a  son  named  Cyaxares, 
who  succeeded  the  father,  and,  dying  without  issue,  left 
the  crown  to  Cyrus.  (Herod.,  1,  46,  73,  Ac. — Xen., 
Cyrop.)  Nothing  is  said  in  Herodotus  of  Uic  end  of 
Astyages.  Ctesias,  however,  informs  us,  that,  after 
having  been  treated  kindly  by  Cyrus,  he  was  sent  for 
by  the  latter  to  come  to  Persia,  but  that  the  eunuch 
charged  with  this  commission  led  him  astray  in  a  desert 
place,  where  he  perished  from  hunger  and  thirst. 
(Cte*.,  Pert.,  6.)  It  is  probable  this  was  done  by  tho 
secret  orders  of  Cyrus,  although  Ctesias  states  that 
the  eunuch  was  cruelly  punished.  (Bahr,  ad  Ctcs.,  I. 
c.) — There  is  great  discrepance  in  the  form  of  this 
name,  as  givenoy  the  ancient  writers ;  Herodotus,  and 
most  of  the  Greeks,  following  his  authority,  write  'Ao- 
rvdyijc.  Ctesias,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  '\oTviyu$, 
while  Diodorus,  citing  Ctesias  himself,  has  'Aaird6ae 
(2, 34).  Compare  the  remarks  of  Wesseling  (ad  Dml. , 
I.  e),  Marsham  (Can.  Ckron.,  p.  528),  Bahr  (ad  Cics., 
Atsyr.,  19),  and  Beck  (Weltgesch.,  vol.  1,  p.  638). 

Astvanax,  a  son  of  Hector  and  Andromache  Hec- 
tor had  called  him  Scamandrius,  after  the  river  Seaman- 
der,  but  the  Trojans  bestowed  on  him,  out  of  compliment 
to  his  tether,  their  great  defender,  the  name  of  Asty- 
anax,  or  14  Prince  of  the  city."  (Horn.,  II.,  22,  651.) 
He  was  very  young  when  the  Greeks  besieged  Troy ; 
and  when  the  city  was  taken,  his  mother  saved  him  in 
her  arms  from  the  flames.  After  the  capture  of  the 
city,  the  young  prince  excited  great  uneasiness  among 
the  Greeks,  in  consequence  of  a  prediction  by  Calchas, 
that  Astvanax,  if  permitted  to  live,  would  avenge  tho 
death  of  Hector,  and  raise  Troy  in  fresh  splendour  from 
its  ruins.  Andromache,  dreading  the  fury  of  the  vic- 
torious Greeks,  concealed  Aatyanax  in  the  recesses  of 
Hector's  tomb ;  but  his  retreat  was  soon  discovered  by 
Ulysses,  who,  according  to  some,  precipitated  the  un- 
happy boy  from  the  battlements  of  Ilium.  This  cruelty 
is  by  Euripides  ascribed  to  Menolaus,  and  by  Pausanias 
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(10,  25),  on  the  authority  of  Leschea.  to  Pyrrhus. 
Racine,  in  his  "  Andromoque,"  has  indulged  in  the 
noetic  license  of  making  Astyanax  survive  the  fall  of 
Troy,  and  accompany  his  mother  to  Epirus.  (Con- 
sult Raant,  Pre/,  de  rAndrom.)  A  beautiful  lament 
over  the  corpse  of  Astyanax,  from  the  tips  of  Hecuba, 
may  be  found  in  the  Troadcs  of  Euripides  ( 1 146-1 196), 
and  also  some  fine  lines,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  same 
plav,  where  Andromache  is  taking  leave  of  her  son 
(742  781). 

Astydamas,  an  Athenian  tragic  writer,  son  of  Mor- 
aimus,  and  grandson  of  Philocles,  the  nephew  of /£a- 
chylus.  He  studied  under  Isocratcs,  and  composed, 
according  to  Suidas,  two  hundred  "and  forty  tragedies ; 
a  rather  improbable  number.  Ho  lived  sixty  years. 
His  first  exhibition  was  B.C.  398.  (Dtod.  Stc.,  14, 
43  —  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  2d  ed.,  p.  158.) 

AsTYOAim,  daughter  of  Amyntor,  king  of  Orcho- 
menos  in  Beotia,  married  Acastus,  son  of  Pelias,  who 
was  king  of  Iolcos.  She  is  called  by  some  Hippolyte. 
(Vtd.  Acastus.) 

Astvpal/ea,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  southeast  of  the 
island  of  Cos.  It  is  eighty-eight  miles  in  circuit,  and 
distant,  as  Pliny  (H.  N.,  4,  12)  reports,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  miles  from  Cadiatus  in  Crete.  Stra- 
ta informs  us  it  contained  a  town  of  the  same  name. 
It  is  said  that  hares  having  been  introduced  into  this 
island  from  Anapbc,  it  was  so  overrun  with  them 
that  the  inhabitants  were  under  the  necessity  of  con- 
sulting the  oracle,  which  advised  their  hunting  them 
with  dogs  :  in  one  year  six  thousand  are  said  to  have 
been  caught.  (Hcgcaandrius,  Delph.  ap.  Aiken.,  9, 
63.)  According  to  Cicero,  divine  honours  were  ren- 
dered here  to  Achilles.  It  was  called  Pyrrha  when 
the  Carians  possessed  it,  and  afterward  Pyhea.  Its 
name  A  sty  pals  a,  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
that  of  a  sister  of  Europa.  It  was  also  called  Otuv 
Tpurrefr,  or  the  Table  of  the  Gods,  because  its  soil 
was  fertile,  and  almost  enamelled  with  flowers.  It  is 
now  Stanpalta.  (Cramer' a  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  3,  p. 
416.) — II.  A  promontory  of  Caria,  near  the  city  of 
Myndus,  now  the  peninsula  of  Pasha  Lvnan.  (Cra- 
mer^ Asia  Mtnor,  vol.  2,  p.  176.) 

AsvcHts,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who,  according  to  He- 
rodotus (2,  186),  during  a  scarcity  of  money,  enacted 
a  law  to  the  following  effect :  That  any  man,  by  giving 
as  a  pledge  the  body  of  his  father,  might  borrow  money ; 
but  that,  in  case  he  afterward  refused  to  pay  the  debt, 
he  should  neither  be  buried  in  the  same  place  with  his 
father,  nor  in  any  other,  nor  have  the  liberty  of  bury- 
ing the  dead  body  of  any  of  his  friends.  This  law 
was  based  on  the  popular  belief,  that  those  deprived 
of  the  rites  of  sepulchre  were  not  permitted  to  enter 
the  peaceful  realms  of  Osiris.  Hence  it  was  a  statute, 
in  fact,  of  extraordinary  severity.  (Compare  Zoega, 
de  Obelise,  p.  292.)  Herodotus  also  informs  us,  that 
this  same  monarch,  desiring  to  outdo  all  his  predeces- 
sors, erected  a  pyramid  of  brick  for  his  monument, 
with  the  following  inscription :  "  Do  not  despise  roe 
in  comparison  with  the  pyramids  of  atone,  which  I 
excel  as  much  as  Jupiter  surpasses  the  other  gods ;  for, 
dipping  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake  with  long  poles, 
and  then  collecting  the  mire  that  stuck  to  them,  men 
made  bricks  and  formed  me  in  this  manner."  (He- 
rod., 2,  136.)  The  pyramid  here  referred  to  is  thought 
to  be  the  same  with  the  one  seen  at  the  present  day 
near  El  Lakun,  not  far  from  the  beginning  of  the  ca- 
nal that  leads  to  Medtnat-el-Fayoum.  (Descrxpt.  de 
C Egypt,  i"rau.  iii.,  vol.  2,  c.  17,  p.  23.)  —  Diodorus 
Sicufus  does  not  agree  with  Herodotus.  He  does  not 
mention  Asychis,  or  his  successor  Anysis,  but  puts  in 
their  place  Bocchoris.  Larcher  considers  him  to  be 
in  error.  ( larcher,  ad  Herod.,  I.  e. — Compare  Beck, 
Atdeit.  zu  Weltgesch.,  vol.  1,  p.  692,  718.) 

Atabolus,  •  wind  which  was  frequent  in  Apulia, 
and  very  destructive  to  the  production!  of  the  earth, 


which  it  scorched  or  withered  up.  It  is  the 
with  the  modern  Sirocco.  (Horat.,  Serm.,  1,  6,  78.) 
Both  Seneca  (Quast.  Nat.,  5,  17)  and  Pliny  (17,  36) 
make  mention  of  this  wind :  the  latter  remarks  con- 
cerning it :  "Hie  entm,  siflavit  circa  brumam,  frtgore 
ezurit  arefaciens,  ut  nullis  poslea  solibus  recrcori  pos- 
aiftf."  Etymologists  derive  the  namo  from  urn  and 
i3u?Jm).    (Nork,  Etymol.  Handteort.,  vol.  1,  p.  84.) 

Atabyris,  or  Atabykon,  I.  a  mountain  in  Rhodes, 
the  highest  in  the  island,  where  Jupiter  had  a  temple, 
whence  he  was  sumamed  Atabyrtus.  Ancient  fables 
speak  of  brazen  oxen  at  this  place,  which,  by  their  bcl- 
lowing*,  announced  approaching  calamity.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  fable  is  said  to  have  been,  that  the  priests 
of  this  temple  pretended  to  be  possessed  of  the  spirit 
of  prophecy.  (Ptnd.,  01.,  7,  87,  cd.  Bockh.—Schol., 
ad  loc.  —  Strab.,  655.  —  Steph.  Byx.,  s.  v.  'ArdCvpov. 
— Apollod.,  3,  2.)  The  name  is  connected  with  the 
early  traditions  respecting  the  Telchines,  and  would 
seem  to  have  come  into  Rhodes  from  Phoenicia,  being 
in  all  probability  derived  from  the  Oriental  Tabor. 
(Vtd.  Atabyrion.)  Patter  indulges  in  some  curious 
and  profound  speculations  on  the  subject.  ( VorhalU, 
p.  339,  seqq.) —  II.  A  mountain  in  Sicily,  the  name 
having  been  transferred  to  this  island  from  Rhodes. 
(Steph.  By-  ,  a.  v.  'Arddvpov.  —  Cluver.,  Stc.  Ant.,  p. 
488.  —  Meurs.,  Rhod.,  1,  B.—Gdller,  Syroc.,  p.  294.) 
—III.  A  city  of  Persia.    (Steph.  Byz.) 

AtabyrIon,  a  fortified  town  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  in  Galilea  Inferior.  Both  the  town  and 
mountain  answer  to  the  Thobor  of  Scripture.  Polybius 
(5,  70)  gives  an  account  of  the  capture  of  the  place  by 
Antiochus  the  Great.  The  Septuagint  version  writes 
the  name  'IroCipiov  (Hot.,  5,  1),  and  so  also  Jose- 
phus  (Bell.  Jud.,  4,  1,  8,  &c).  Reiske  thinks,  that 
the  initial  vowel  in  the  Greek  name  arises  from  the 
Hebrew  article ;  but  if  this  were  so,  the  Greek  trans- 
lator of  Hosea,  and  Joscphus  also,  being  both  He- 
brews, would  have  written  'Aratvpiov,  not  'IraCvpurv. 
Polybius  describes  Mount  Thabor  as  a  round  or 
breast-like  hill  0*+oc  fiaoToet&qs),  while  Dr.  Clarke 
gives  it  a  conical  form.  According  to  the  latter,  it  is 
entirely  detached  from  any  neighbouring  mountain, 
and  stands  upon  one  side  of  the  great  plain  of  Ksdra- 
elon.  (Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  4,  p.  239,  Load,  ed., 
1817.) 

AtacTni,  a  people  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  south  and 
southeast  of  the  Volscs  Tectosages.  They  inhabited 
the  banks  of  the  Atax,  or  Aude,  whence  their  name. 
Their  capital  was  Narbo.  now  Nar  bonne.  (Manner!, 
Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  63.) 

Atalanta,  daughter  of  Iaaos  or  Iasion,  a  descend- 
ant of  Areas  and  Clymene  the  daughter  of  Minyas. 
Her  father  reigned  in  Arcadia.    He  was  anxious  for 
male  offspring,  and,  on  his  wife's  bringing  forth  a  fe- 
male, he  exposed  the  babe  in  the  mountains,  where  she 
was  suckled  by  a  bear,  and  at  last  found  by  some  hunt- 
ers, who  named  her  Atalanta,  and  reared  her.  She 
followed  the  chase,  and  was  alike  distinguished  for  beau- 
ty and  courage.    The  centaurs,  Rhcccos  and  Hylspos, 
attempting  her  honour,  perished  by  her  arrows.  She 
took  part  in  the  Argonautic  expedition  ;  was  at  the  Cal- 
ydoiiian  hunt  (vtd.  Meleager);  and  at  the  funeral 
panics  of  Pelias  she  won  the  prize  in  wrestling  from 
Peleus.    (Apollod.,  3,  9,  2.  —  Calhm.,  3,  215.  —  JElt- 
an,  V.  Hut.,  13,  1.)    Atalanta  was  afterward  recog- 
nised by  her  parents.    Her  father  wishing  her  to  mar- 
ry, she  consented,  but  only  on  condition  that  her  suit- 
ors should  run  a  race  with  her  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  They  were  to  run  without  arms,  and  she  waa  to 
carry  a  dart  in  her  hand.    Her  lovers  were  to  start 
first,  and  whoever  arrived  at  the  goal  before  her  would 
,  be  made  her  husband ;  but  all  those  whom  she  over- 
|  took  were  to  be  killed  by  the  dart  with  which  she  had 
i  armed  herself.    As  she  was  almost  invincible  in  run- 
i  ning,  many  of  her  suitors  perished  in  the  attempt,  and 
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their  heads  were  fixed  round  the  place  of  contest, 
when  Meilanion,  her  cousin,  offered  himself  as  a  com- 
petitor. Venus  had  presented  him  with  three  gulden 
apples  from  the  garden  of  the  Hespe rules,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  from  an  orchard  in  Cyprus ;  and,  as 
soon  as  he  had  started  in  the  course,  he  artfully  threw 
li'iwn  the  apples  at  some  distance  one  from  the  other. 
While  Atalanta,  charmed  at  the  sight,  stopped  to 
gather  the  apples,  Meilanion  won  the  race.  Atalanta 
became  his  wife,  and  they  had  a  son  named  Partheno- 
p>a«.  It  is  added,  that  while  hunting  together  on 
one  occasion,  they  profaned  tho  temenos,  or  sacred 
rnciosure  of  Jove,  with  their  love,  for  which  offence 
they  were  turned  into  lions.  (Apollod.,  I.  c,  where  for 
*4  ■di)ptvovrar  we  must  read,  with  Canter,  ow©> 
otwrrae. — Theognis,  1279,  seqq. — Hygin.,  Fab.,  185. 

—  Orti.  Met ,  10,  560,  seqq.  —  Sckol  ad  Theoer.,  3, 
40. — Mttsttiu,  153.)  Other  authorities,  however, 
nuke  (he  name  of  the  victor  Hippomcnes,  and  say, 
that  on  his  neglecting  to  give  thanks  to  Venus  for  her 
aid,  she  inspired  him  with  a  sudden  passion,  which  led 
to  the  profanation  of  the  sanctuary  of  Jove,  and  the 
transformation  of  himself  and  his  bride.    (Ovid,  I  c. 

—  Sckol.  ad  Theoer .  I.  e.)  According  to  other  ac- 
coants,  Atalanta  was  the  daughter  of  Schoenus,  son 
of  Athamas,  and  therefore  a  ficeotian.  (Hesiod,  ap. 
Apollod..  I.  c.  —  Oetd,  I.  c.  —  Hygin.,  I.  c.)  There  is 
no  necessity  for  supposing  two  of  the  sanio  name,  as 
has  usually  been  done.  They  are  both  connected  with 
the  Minyans,  and  are  only  examples  of  different  ap- 
propriations of  the  same  legend.  (Keigktley's  My- 
thology, p.  4.27,  ««.) 

Atakamtks,  a  people  of  Africa,  ten  days'  joumey 
from  the  Garamintes.  There  was  in  their  country  a 
hill  of  salt,  with  a  fountain  issuing  out  of  the  summit 
(Hcrvd.,  4.  184  )  — All  tho  MSS.  hare  'krXavrtt  (At- 
lantts).  which  Salman  i  us  (in  Solin,  p.  292)  first  alter- 
ed to  'Arapuvree,  an  emendation  now  almost  univer- 
sally adopted.  Rennell  thinks,  that  tho  people  meant 
here  are  the  same  with  the  Hammamentes  of  Pliny 
(5,  5).  What  Pliny,  however,  says  of  the  Atlantes 
suits  the  case  better  (5,  8).  Castiglioni  makes  the 
Atlantes  and  Atarantes  the  same  people.  (Mem. 
Gosgr.  et  iVumirnt.,  <5cc ,  Paris,  1826.)  Heercn,  on 
the  other  hand,  places  the  Atarantes  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tegeny.  the  last  city  of  Fctzan.  (Ideen,  vol.  2,  pt. 
1,  p  239  )  Herodotus  says,  that  the  Atarantes  were 
destitute  of  names  for  individuals ;  and  they  cursed 
the  son  as  he  passed  T>ver  their  heads,  because  he  con- 
sumed both  the  inhabitants  and  the  country  with  his 
seorchin*  heat.    (Herod.,  I.e.) 

Atarbcchis.  a  city  of  Egypt,  sacred  to  Venus,  in 
one  of  the  small  islands  of  the  Delta,  called  Prosopitis. 
The  name  of  the  city  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Atar 
or  Atkar  (Etynwl.  Mag.,  s.  t.  'AOvp),  which  signified 
"Venus."  and  Bek,  "a  city;"  as  Balbeck,  "the  city 
of  the  Sun,"  called  by  the  Greeks  Hcliopolis.  Baki 
is  still  found  in  the  same  sense  among  the  Copts,  and 
in  their  language  a  is  pronounced  as  e.  Strabo  and 
Piiny  call  the  city  Aphroditcspolis.  (Herod.,  2,  41. — 
Lecher,  ad  Herodot.,  I.  c.) 

Atiigatis  or  Atergatis,  aj>  Eastern  deity,  the 
suae  with  the  Great  Goddess  of  Syria.  Sho  was 
worshipped  principally  at  Mabog  or  Bambyce  (Edessa), 
and  at  a  later  period  at  Hiera polls.  Strabo  informs  us 
that  her  true  name  was  Athara.  (Compare  Xanth., 
1*4  ap  Hesyek.,  s.  r. '  Array  dOy.  —  Creuzer,  Fragm. 
htrt  Gr*c  anhquiss,  p.  183  )— Ctesias  calls  her  Der- 
e&»  It  is  probable  that  this  latter  name  is  only  a  cor- 
ruption of  A  tar  gat  is  or  Atergatis,  and  that  these  three 
appellations  designate  one  and  the  same  divinity.  Lu- 
eian,  however  (dt  Dca  Syria,  c.  14.  — Op.,  ed.  Btp., 
rol  9.  p.  96).  distinguishes  expressly  between  the 
foddess  worshipped  at  Hierapohs  and  the  Phoenician 
tVreeto.  stating  that  the  latter  was  represented  with 
the  lower  extremities  like  those  of  a  fish,  and  the  for- 


mer under  a  figure  entirely  female.  Creuzer  seeks  to 
reconcile  this  difficulty  by  supposing  that  Atergatis 
and  De recto,  though  originally  the  same,  were  at  a 
subsequent  period  represented  under  forms  that  differ- 
ed from  each  other.  (Symbolik,  par  Gutgmaut,  vol. 
2,  p.  28,  seqq.) 

Atarneus,  I.  a  town  of  Mysia,  opposite  to  Lesbos. 
It  was  ceded  to  the  Chians  by  the  Persians,  in  the 
reign  of  Cyrus,  for  having  delivered  into  their  hands 
the  Lydian  Pactyas.  (Herod.,  1,  160.)  The  land 
around  Atameus  was  rich,  and  productive  in  corn. 
(Cramer's  Ana  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  133.)  —  II.  A  place 
near  Pitane,  in  Mysia,  and  called  "Atameus  under 
Pitane,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  town  of  the  same 
name  mentioned  in  the  previous  article.  It  was  oppo- 
site the  island  of  Elcusea.  The  bricks  made  here 
are  said  to  be  so  light  as  to  float  in  the  water.  (Strab., 
614.) 

Atax,  a  river  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  rising  in  the 
Pyrcnean  mountains,  and  falling  into  the  Lacus  Ru- 
brensis  or  Rubrcsus,  at  the  city  of  Narbo  (now  Nar- 
bonne),  for  which  the  lake  served  as  a  harbour,  an  out- 
let or  canal  being  cut  to  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Atax  (otherwise  called  Adax)  is  now  the  Aude,  and 
the  modern  name  of  the  lake  is  Cetang  de  Sigean. 
(Plin.,  3,  4.— Mela,  2,  5  —  Lucan,  1,  403.) 

Ate,  the  goddess  of  evil,  and  daughter  of  Jupiter. 
When  Jupiter  bad  been  deceived  by  Juno  into  making 
the  rash  oath  that  rendered  Hercules  subject  to  the 
command  of  Eurystheus,  the  monarch  of  the  skies  laid 
the  whole  blame  on  Ate,  and,  having  seized  her  by 
the  hair,  flung  her  to  earth,  declaring  with  an  oath  that 
she  should  never  return  to  Olympus.  Thenceforward 
she  took  up  her  abode  among  men.  Her  feet,  accord- 
ing to  Homer,  are  tender,  and  she  therefore  does  not 
walk  on  the  ground,  but  on  the  heads  of  mortals  (xar' 
uvSpuv  Kpdara  (iaivti).  The  name  is  derived  from 
uofiai  (Poetic  udofiai),  to  tn)ure,  or,  to  adopt  tho  lan- 
guage of  Homer,  'Anj,  q  nuvrac  ddrat.  (//.,  19,  91, 
seqq.) 

Atella,  a  town  of  Campania,  to  the  west  of  Sues, 
sula,  the  ruins  of  which,  as  Holstenius  reports  (Adnot., 
p.  260),  are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  village  of  St.  EL 
ptdio  or  St.  Arpino,  about  two  miles  from  the  town 
of  Aver sa.  Atella  is  known  to  have  been  an  Oscan 
city,  and  it  has  acquired  some  importance  in  the  histo- 
ry of  Roman  literature,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
name  and  origin  of  the  farces  called  Fabula  Alellana 
being  derived  from  thence.  We  arc  told  that  these 
comic  representations  were  so  much  relished  by  the 
Roman  people,  that  the  actors  were  allowed  privile- 
ges not  usually  extended  to  that  class  of  persons  -,  but 
these  amusements  having  at  length  given  rise  to  va- 
rious excesses,  were  prohibited  under  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, and  the  players  banished  from  Italy.  (Lav., 
7,  2  —  Strabo,  233  —  Tacit.,  Ann.,  4,  14  )  Atella,  in 
consequence  of  having  joined  the  Carthaginians  after 
the  battle  of  Cantue,  was  reduced,  with  several  other 
Campanian  towns,  to  the  condition  of  a  prefecture  on 
the  surrender  of  Capua  to  the  Romans.  (Lip.,  22, 
61. — Id.,  26, 34.)  Subsequently,  however,  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  as  a  municipal  town  (Ep.  ad  Fam., 
13,  7),  and  Frontinus  states  that  it  was  colonized  by 
Augustus.    (Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  208  ) 

Athamaxes,  a  rude  mountaineer  race  of  Epirus, 
whose  territory  lay  between  Pindus  on  the  oast  and 
a  parallel  chain  on  the  west.  They  were  at  first  of 
little  importance,  either  from  their  numbers  or  territo- 
rial extent,  but  they  subsequently  acquired  great  pow- 
er and  influence  by  the  conquest  or  extirpation  of 
several  small  Thessalian  and  Epirolic  tribes,  and  they 
appear  in  history  as  valuable  allies  to  the  Xtolians, 
and  formidable  enemies  to  the  sovereigns  of  Maccdon. 
(Strab.,  427.  —  Lit ,  33,  13.  —  Id.,  36,  9.)  The  rude 
habits  of  this  people  may  be  inferred  from  the  custom 
that  prevailed  among  them,  of  assigning  to  their  fe- 
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moles  the  active  labours  of  husbandry,  while  the  males 
were  chiefly  employed  in  tending  their  flocks.  (He- 
racl  Pont.,  Frag.  —  Cramer' m  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p. 

95  :*cqq) 

Athamas,  king  of  Thebes,  in  Bcsotia,  was  son  of 
^Eolus.  Ho  married  Nephele,  and  by  her  had  Phrixus 
and  Helle.  Some  time  after,  having  divorced  Neph- 
ele, he  married  Ino,  the  daughter-  of  Cadmus,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  Learchus  and  Melicerta.  Ino 
became  jealous  of  the  children  of  Nephele,  because 
they  were  to  ascend  their  father's  throne  in  preference 
to  her  own  ;  therefore  she  resolved  to  destroy  them  ; 
but  they  escaped  from  her  fury  to  Colchis  on  a  golden 
ram.  (Fid.  Argonauts.)  Athamas,  through  the  en- 
mity of  Juno  towards  Ino,  who  had  suckled  the  infant 
BacchuH,  was  afterward  seized  with  madness.  In  his 
phrensy  he  shot  his  son  Learchus  with  an  arrow,  or, 
as  others  say,  dashed  him  against  a  rock.  Ino  fled 
with  her  other  son,  and,  being  closely  pursued  by  her 
furious  husband,  sprang  with  her  child  from  the  cliff* 
of  Moluris,  near  Corinth,  into  the  sea.  The  gods  took 
pity  on  her,  and  made  her  a  sea-goddess,  under  the 
name  of  I^eucothea,  and  Melicerta  a  sea-god,  under 
that  of  Palemon.  Athamas  subsequently,  in  accord- 
ance with  an  oracle,  settled  in  a  place  where  he  built 
the  town  of  Athamantia.  This  was  in  Thessaly,  in  the 
Phthiotic  district.  Here  he  married  Themisto,  daugh- 
ter of  Hypseus,  and  had  by  her  four  children,  Leucon, 
Erythroe,  Schccneus.  and  Ptoos.  (Apotlod.,  1,  9.) 
Such  is  the  account  of  Apollodorus.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  variations  in  the  tale  in  different  writers, 
especial  ly  in  the  tragic  poets .  ( Keightley't  Mythology, 
p.  333.) 

Athamantiades,  a  patronymic  of  Melicerta,  Phrix- 
us, or  Helle,  children  of  Athamas.  (Ovid,  Met.,  13, 
319) 

Athanasius,  a  celebrated  Christian  bishop  of  the 
fourth  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  a 
deacon  of  the  church  of  Alexandrea  under  Alexander 
the  bishop,  whom  he  succeeded  in  his  dignity  A.D. 
326.  Previous  to  his  obtaining  this  high  office  he  had 
been  private  secretary  to  Alexander,  and  had  also  led 
for  some  time  an  ascetic  life  with  the  renowned  an- 
chorite St.  Anthony.  Alexander  bad  also  taken  him 
to  the  council  at  Nice,  where  he  gained  the  highest 
cateem  of  the  fathers  by  the  talent  which  he  dis- 
played in  the  Arian  controversy.  He  had  a  great 
share  in  the  decrees  passed  here,  and  thereby  drew 
on  himself  the  hatred  of  the  Arian s.  On  his  ad- 
vancement to  the  prelacy  he  dedicated  all  his  time 
and  talents  to  the  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trini- 
ty, and  resolutely  refused  the  request  of  Constantine 
for  the  restoration  of  Alius  to  the  Catholic  communion. 
In  revenge  for  this  refusal,  the  Arian  party  brought 
several  accusations  against  him  before  tho  emperor. 
Of  these  he  was  acquitted  in  the  first  instance ; 
but,  on  a  new  charge  of  having  detained  ships  at  Alex- 
andrea, laden  with  corn  for  Constantinople,  either  from 
conviction  or  policy,  he  was  found  guilty  and  banished 
to  Gaul.  Here  he  remained  an  exile  eighteen  months, 
or,  as  some  accounts  say,  upward  of  two  years,  his  see 
in  the  mean  time  being  unoccupied.  On  the  death  of 
Constantine  he  was  recalled,  and  restored  to  his  func- 
tions by  Constantius ;  but  the  Arian  party  made  new 
complaints  against  him,  and  he  was  condemned  by  90 
Arian  bishops  assembled  at  Antioch.  On  the  opposite 
side,  100  orthodox  bishops,  assembled  at  Alexandrea, 
declared  him  innocent ;  and  Pope  Julius  confirmed 
this  sentence,  in  conjunction  with  more  than  300 
bishops  assembled  at  Sardis  from  the  East  and  West. 
In  consequence  of  this,  he  returned  a  second  time 
to  his  diocese.  But  when  Constans,  emperor  of  the 
West,  died,  and  Constantius  became  master  of  the 
whole  empire,  the  Arians  again  ventured  to  rise  up 
against  Athanasius.  They  condemned  him  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Aries  and  Milan,  and,  as  the  worthy  patriarch 


refused  to  listen  to  anything  but  an  express  command 
of  the  emperor,  when  he  was  one  day  preparing  to  cele- 
brate a  festival  in  the  church,  a  body  of  soldiers  sudden- 
ly rushed  in  to  make  him  prisoner.  But  the  surround- 
ing priests  and  monks  placed  him  in  security.  Atha- 
nasius.  displaced  for  a  third  time,  fled  into  the  deserts 
of  Egypt.  His  enemies  pursued  him  even  here,  and 
set  a  price  on  his  head.  To  relieve  the  hermits,  who 
dwelt  in  these  solitary  places,  and  who  would  not  be- 
tray his  retreat,  from  suffering  on  his  account,  he  went 
into  those  parts  of  the  desert  which  were  entirely  unin- 
habited. He  was  followed  by  a  faithful  servant,  who, 
at  the  risk  of  his  life,  supplied  him  with  the  means  of 
subsistence.  In  this  undisturbed  spot  Athanasius  com- 
posed many  writings,  full  of  eloquence,  to  strengthen 
the  faith  of  the  believers  or  expose  the  falsehoods  of 
his  enemies.  When  Julian  the  apostate  ascended  the 
throne,  he  allowed  the  orthodox  bishops  to  return  to 
their  churches.  Athanasius,  therefore,  returned  after 
an  absence  of  six  years.  The  mildness  which  he  ex- 
ercised towards  his  enemies  was  imitated  in  Gaul, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece,  and  restored  peace  to  the 
church.  But  this  peace  was  interrupted  by  the  com- 
plaints of  the  heathen,  whose  temples  the  zeal  of  Atha- 
nasius kept  always  empty.  They  excited  the  emperor 
I  against  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  the  ThebaTs 
|  to  save  his  life.  The  death  of  the  emperor  and  the 
accession  of  Jovian  again  brought  him  back ;  but, 
Valens  becoming  emperor  eight  months  after,  and  the 
Arians  recovering  their  superiority,  he  was  once  more 
compelled  to  fly.  He  concealed  himself  in  the  tomb  of 
his  lather,  where  he  remained  four  months,  until  Valens, 
moved  by  the  pressing  entreaties  and  threats  of  the 
Alexandreans,  allowed  him  to  return.  From  this  pe- 
riod he  remained  undisturbed  in  his  office  till  he  died. 
A.D.  373. — Of  the  46  years  of  his  official  life,  he  spent 
20  in  banishment,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  remain- 
der in  defending  the  Nicene  Creed.  Athanasius  is  one 
of  the  greatest  men  of  which  the  church  can  boast 
His  deep  mind,  his  noble  heart,  his  invincible  courage, 
his  living  faith,  his  unbounded  benevolence,  sincere 
humility,  lofty  eloquence,  and  strictly  virtuous  life, 
gained  the  honour  and  love  of  all.  His  writings  are 
on  polemical,  historical,  and  moral  subjects.  The  po- 
lemical treat  chiefly  of  the  mysterious  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity,  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  and  the  divinity  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  historical  ones  are  of  the  great- 
est importance  for  the  history  of  the  church.  In  all  his 
writings,  the  style  is  distinguished,  considering  the  age 
in  which  they  were  produced,  for  clearness  and  mod- 
eration. His  apology,  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine, is  a  master-piece.  The  Creed  which  boars 
his  name  is  now  generally  allowed  not  to  have  been 
bis.  Dr.  Waterland  supposes  it  was  made  by  Hilary, 
bishop  of  Aries.  It  was  first  printed  in  Greek  in  1540, 
and  several  times  afterward  to  1671.  It  has  been 
questioned  whether  this  Creed  was  ever  received  by 
the  Greek  and  Oriental  churches.  In  America,  the 
episcopal  church  has  rejected  it.  As  to  its  matter,  it 
is  given  as  a  summary  of  the  true  orthodox  faith :  un- 
happily, however,  it  has  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  un- 
profitable controversy The  best  edition  of  his  works 
is  that  of  Montfaucon,  Paris,  1698,  3  vols.  fol.  As  a 
supplement  to  this  may  be  added  the  second  vol.  of 
the  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  from  the  same  editor,  1706 
(Encyclop.  Anunc,  vol.  1,  p.  440,  ttqq.) 

Athkna,  the  name  of  Minerva  among  the  Greeks 
("A0i7va  and  "Afc/vi?). 

Athkx^,  I.  the  celebrated  capital  of  Attica,  found- 
ed, according  to  the  common  account,  by  Cccrops, 
1550  B.C.  The  town  was  first  erected  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  high  rock,  probably  as  a  protection  against  at- 
tacks from  the  sea.  The  primitive  name  of  this  early 
settlement  was  Cranae,  from  Cranaus,  as  is  said,  from 
whom  the  Pelasgi  took  the  name  of  Cranai,  and  all 
Attica  that  of  Cranae.    At  a  later  period  it  was  called 
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rftropi.-i,  from  Cecrops  ;  and  finally  Athene  by  Erec- 
Ujonius,  from  iu  being  under  the  protecton  of  Minerva 
or  Athene  ('AflsVit).    A  distinction  was  also  made  be- 
tween the  ancient  city  on  the  rock  and  the  part  subse- 
quently added  in  the  plain.    The  former,  the  primitive 
Cectopta.  win  called,  from  its  situation,  if  uvu  icoXic, 
or  'Assosokr,  44  the  upper  city,"  where  afterward 
stood  the  Parthenon,  arid  other  splendid  edifices ; 
tiic  building*  in  the  plain,  where  eventually  Athens 
lUelf  stood,  were  termed  7  sdro  k6\ic,  "  the  low- 
er city."    (Compare,  as  regards  the  various  names 
p.vfo  to  this  city,  Steph.  Byzant.,  s.  v.  Kpavun. — 
Kis.,  7,  56  —  Kruse,  Hellas,  vol.  2,  p.  77.)  — The 
Acropolis  was  sixty  stadia  in  circumference.  We 
tu«e  little  or  no  information  respecting  the  size  of 
Athens  under  its  earliest  kings ;  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed, however,  that,  even  as  late  as  the  time  of  The- 
seas,  the  town  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
Acropolu  and  the  adjoining  Hill  of  Mars.  Subsequent- 
ly to  to*  Trojan  war,  it  appears  to  have  been  increased 
considerably,  both  in  population  and  extent,  since  Ho- 
mer i[ij>h<'s  to  it  the  epithets  of  tvKriftevoc  and  rf'pv- 
u'rHar.   The  improvements  continued,  probably,  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Pisistratus,  and,  as  it  was  able  to 
*ud  a  siege  against  the  Lacedemonians  under  his  son 
Hippias,  it  must  evidently  havo  possessed  walls  and 
truncations  of  sufficient  height  and  strength  to  ensure 
its  safety.    The  invasion  of  Xerxes,  and  the  subse- 
quent irruption  of  Mardonius,  effected  the  entire  de- 
struction o|she  ancient  city,  and  reduced  it  to  a  heap 
of  ruins,  with  the  exception  only  of  such  temples  and 
buildings  as  were  enabled,  from  the  solidity  of  materi- 
als, to  resist  the  action  of  fire  and  the  work  of  demoli- 
tion.   When,  however,  the  battles  of  Salamis,  PI  at  te  a , 
and  Myc-alc  had  averted  all  danger  of  invasion,  Athens, 
restored  to  peace  and  security,  soon  rose  from  its  state 
of  ruin  ami  deflation ;  and,  having  been  furnished  by 
the  prudent  foresight  and  energetic  conduct  of  The- 
mistocies  with  the  military  works  requisite  for  its  dc- 
feoce.it  attained,  under  the  subsequent  administrations 
ofCimon  and  Pericles,  to  the  highest  pitch  of  beauty, 
magnificence,  and  strength.    The  former  is  known  to 
hue  erected  the  temple  of  Theseus,  the  Dionysiac 
theatre,  the  Stoc  or  porticoes,  and  Gymnasium,  and 
db}  to  have  embellished  the  Academy,  the  Agora,  and 
other  parts  of  the  city  at  his  own  expense.  (Put/.,  Vtt. 
Crsws  )    Pericles  completed  the  fortifications  which 
bad  been  left  in  an  unfinished  state  by  Themistocles 
and  Cimon ;  he  likewise  built  several  edifices  destroy- 
ed by  the  Persians,  and  to  him  his  country  was  in- 
debted for  the  temple  of  Elcusis,  tho  Parthenon,  and 
the  Propyhea.  the  most  magnificent  buildings,  not  of 
Atuca  only,  but  of  the  world.    It  was  in  tho  time  of 
Perides  that  Athens  attained  the  summit  of  its  beauty 
and  prosperity,  both  with  respect  to  the  power  of  the 
republic  and  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  tho  archi- 
tectural decorations  with  which  the  capital  was  adorn- 
ed. At  this  period,  the  whole  of  Athens,  with  its  three 
ports  of  Pirarus,  Munychia,  and  Phalcrus,  connected 
by  means  of  the  celebrated  long  walls,  formed  one  great 
ray,  enclosed  within  a  vast  peribolus  of  massive  forti- 
DeaDons.   The  whole  of  this  circumference,  as  we  col- 
lect from  Thucydides,  was  not  less  than  134  stadia. 
Of  these,  forty -three  must  be  allotted  to  the  circuit  of 
Uk  city  itself;  the  long  walls,  taken  together,  supply 
twenty-five,  and  the  remaining  fifty-six  are  furnished 
l-'T  the  peribolus  of  the  three  harbours.   Xenophon  re- 
ports that  Athens  contained  more  than  10,000  houses, 
wisth.  at  the  rate  of  twelve  persons  to  a  house,  would 
?*t  120,000  for  the  population  of  the  city.  (Xen., 
Jfea..  3,  6,  14. — Id.,  (Econ.,  8,  22.  — Compare  Clin- 
4*c*  Fasti  Heiletuci,  Append.,  p.  395.) — From  the 
ficarrac*  of  Col.  Leake  and  Mr.  Hawkins,  it  appears 
that  the  former  city  considerably  exceeded  in  extent 
the  modern  Athens ;  and  though  little  now  remains  of 
'he  ancient  works  to  affurd  certain  evidence  of  their 


circumference,  it  is  evident  from  the  measurement  fur- 
nished by  Thucydides,  that  they  must  have  extended 
considerably  beyond  the  present  line  of  wall,  especially 
towards  the  north.  Col.  Leake  is  of  opinion,  that  on 
this  side  the  extremity  of  the  city  reached  to  the  foot 
of  Mount  Anchesmus,  and  that  to  the  westward  its 
walls  followed  the  same  brook  which  terminates  in  tho 
marshy  ground  of  the  Academy,  until  they  met  the 
[Mint  where  some  of  the  ancient  foundations  ore  still 
to  be  seen  near  the  gate  Dipylum  ;  while  to  the  cent- 
ward  they  approached  close  to  the  Ilissus,  a  little  be- 
low the  present  church  of  the  Mologttades,  or  confes- 
sors. The  same  antiquary  estimates  the  states  com- 
prehended within  the  walls  of  Athens,  the  longomurai 
enclosure  and  the  peribolus  of  the  ports,  to  be  more 
than  sixteen  English  miles,  without  reckoning  the  sin- 
uosities of  the  coast  and  the  ramparts  ;  but  if  these 
are  taken  into  account,  it  could  not  have  been  less 
than  nineteen  miles  {Topography  of  Athens,  page 
362,  seqq.)  Wo  know  from  ancient  writers  that  the 
extent  of  Athens  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Rome 
within  the  walls  of  Servius.  (Dion.  Hal.,  4,  p.  670.) 
Plutarch  ( Vtt.  Ntc. )  compares  it  also  with  that  of  Syra- 
cuse, which  Strabo  estimates  at  180  stadia,  or  "up- 
ward of  twenty-two  miles.  The  number  of  gates  be- 
longing to  ancient  Athens  is  uncertain  ;  but  the  ex- 
istence of  nine  has  been  ascertained  by  classical  wri- 
ters. The  names  of  these  arc  Dipylum  (also  called 
Thriasis?,  Sacra?,  and  perhaps  Ceramics!),  Diomria-, 
Diocharis,  Melitides,  Piraics,  Acharnica,  Itonite,  Hip- 

I  pades,  Heris.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2.  p.  312, 
seqq.)  The  early  history  of  Athens  and  its  kings  is 
blended  with  more  or  less  of  fable.  A  brief  sketch  of 
the  affairs  of  Attica,  from  the  first  glimpses  of  tradition 
down  to  the  period  when  Greece  fell  beneath  the 

I  Roman  arms,  will  be  found  under  the  article  Cecrops. 
Tho  Athenians  have  been  admired  in  all  ages  for  their 
love  of  liberty,  and  for  the  great  men  that  were  born 
among  them  ;  but  favour  there  was  attended  with  dan- 
ger ;  and  there  are  very  few  instances  in  the  history 
of  Athens  that  can  prove  that  the  jealousy  and  fickle- 
ness of  the  people  did  not  persecute  tho  man  who 
had  fought  their  battles  and  exposed  his  life  in  the  de- 
fence of  his  country.  Perhaps  not  one  single  city  in 
the  world  can  boost,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  of 
so  large  a  number  of  illustrious  citizens,  as  regarded 
either  warlike  occupations  or  the  walks  of  civil  life. — - 
The  Athenians  claimed  to  be  of  indigenous  origin,  or, 
in  other  words,  sprung  from  the  earth  itself.  Hence 
they  called  themselves  avnxfhvte  (Autochthones), 
i  e.,  Aborigines;  and,  as  a  proof  of  their  indigenous 
origin,  .the  early  Athenians  are  said  by  Thucydides 
(1,  6)  to  have  worn  in  the  hair  of  the  head  golden 
ornaments  formed  like  cicada?,  a  species  of  insect  be- 
lieved to  spring  from  the  earth.  The  custom  only 
went  entirely  out  of  use  a  short  time  previous  to  the 
age  of  the  historian.  The  Remans,  in  the  more  pol- 
ished ages  of  their  republic,  sent  their  youths  to  finish 
their  education  at  Athens,  and  respected  the  learning, 
while  they  despised  tho  military  character,  of  the  inhab- 
itants.— Modern  Athens,  in  Lwadta,  a  few  years  ago 
contained  1300  houses  and  12,000  inhabitants,  2000 
of  whom  were  Turks.  The  Greeks  here  experienced 
from  the  Turks  a  milder  government  than  elsewhere. 
They  also  retained  some  remains  of  their  ancient  cus- 
toms, and  annually  chose  four  archons.  The  Greek 
archbishop  residing  hero  had  a  considerable  income. 
In  1822,  the  Acropolis,  after  a  long  siege,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  free  Greeks.  In  1825,  a  Greek  school, 
under  the  care  of  the  patriot  professor,  George  Gcn- 
nadios,  was  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  mos' 
thorough  investigation  of  the  places  among  the  ruin« 
of  Athens  worthy  of  attention  is  contained  in  Intake's 
Topography  of  Athens  (London,  1821.  with  an  atlas 
in  folio).  Tho  splendid  work  of  Stuart  and  Jievett 
(Antiquities  of  Athens)  must  also  be  consulted.  Leake 
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makes  it  appear  probable,  that,  in  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias, many  monuments  were  extant  which  belonged 
to  the  period  before  the  Persian  war  ;  because  so  tran- 
sitory a  possession  as  Xerxes  had  of  the  city  scarcely 
gave  him  time  to  finish  the  destruction  of  the  walls 
and  principal  public  edifices.  In  the  restoration  of  the  i 
city  to  its  former  state,  ThemUtoclca  looked  more  to 
the  useful,  Cimon  to  magnificence  and  splendour ; 
and  Pericles  far  surpassed  them  both  in  his  buildings. 
The  great  supply  of  money  which  he  had  from  the 
tribute  of  the  other  states  belonged  to  no  succeeding  j 
ruler.  Athens,  at  length,  saw  much  of  her  ancient  j 
splendour  restored ;  but,  unluckily,  Attica  was  not  an  i 
island ;  and,  after  the  sources  of  power,  which  be-  [ 
longed  to  the  fruitful  and  extensive  country  of  Mace- 
donia, were  developed  by  an  able  and  enlightened 
prince,  the  opposing  interests  of  many  free  states 
could  not  long  withstand  the  disciplined  army  of  a 
warlike  people,  led  by  an  active,  able,  and  ambitious 
monarch.  When  Sylla  destroyed  the  works  of  the 
Pineus,  the  power  of  Athens  by  sea  was  at  an  end, 
and  with  that  fell  tho  whole  city.  Flattered  by  the 
triumvirate,  favoured  by  Hadrian's  love  of  the  arts, 
Athens  was  at  no  time  so  splendid  as  under  the  Anto- 
nines,  when  the  magnificent  works  of  from  eight  to 
ten  centuries  stood  in  view,  and  the  edifices  of  Peri- 
cles were  in  equal  preservation  with  the  new  build- 
ings. Plutarch  himself  wonders  how  the  structures 
of  Ictinus,  of  Menesiclcs  and  Phidias,  which  were 
built  with  Buch  surprising  rapidity,  could  retain  such  a 
perpetual  freshness.  The  most  correct  criticism  on 
the  accounts  of  Greece  by  Pausanias  and  Strabo  is 
in  Leake.  Probably  Pausanias  saw  Greece  yet  un- 
plundered.  The  Romans,  from  a  reverence  towards 
a  religion  approaching  so  nearly  to  their  own,  and 
wishing  to  conciliate  a  people  more  cultivated  than 
themselves,  were  ashamed  to  rob  temples  where  the 
master-pieces  of  art  were  kept  as  sacred,  and  were  sat- 
isfied with  a  tribute  in  money,  although  in  Sicily  they 
did  not  abstain  from  the  plunder  of  the  temples,  on 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  the  Carthaginian  and 
Phoenician  influence  in  the  island.  Pictures,  even  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias,  may  have  been  left  in  their 
places.  Tho  wholesale  robberies  of  collectors ;  the 
removal  of  great  quantities  of  the  works  of  art  to  Con- 
stantinople, when  the  creation  of  new  specimens  was 
no  longer  possible ;  Christian  zeal,  and  the  attacks  of 
barbarians,  destroyed,  after  a  time,  in  Athens,  what 
the  emperors  had  spared.  We  have  reason  to  think, 
that  the  colossal  statue  of  Minerva  Promachos  was 
standing  in  tho  time  of  Alaric.  About  420  A.D.  pa- 
ganism was  totally  annihilated  at  Athens ;  and,  when 
Justinian  closed  even  the  schools  of  tho  philosophers, 
the  recollections  of  the  mythology  were  lost.  The 
Parthenon  was  turned  into  a  church  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  St.  George  stepped  into  the  place  of  The- 
seus. The  manufacture  of  silk,  which  had  hitherto 
remained,  was  destroyed  by  the  transportation  of  a 
colony  of  weavers,  by  Roger  of  Sicily  ;  and  in  1466 
the  place  fell  into  the  hands  of  Omar.  To  complete 
its  degradation,  the  city  of  Minerva  obtained  the  privi- 
lege (an  enviable  one  in  the  East)  of  being  governed 
by  a  black  eunuch  as  an  appendage  to  the  harem. 
The  Parthenon  became  a  mosque,  and,  at  the  west 
end  of  the  Acropolis,  those  alterations  were  com- 
menced which  the  new  discovery  of  artillery  then 
made  necessary.  In  1687,  at  the  siege  of  Athens  bj 
the  Venetians  under  Morosini,  it  appears  that  the  tem- 
ple of  Victory  was  destroyed,  the  beautiful  remains  of 
which  arc  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum.  On  the 
28th  September  of  this  year,  a  bomb  fired  the  powder- 
magazine  kept  by  the  Turks  in  the  Parthenon,  and, 
with  this  building,  destroyed  the  ever-memorable  re- 
mains of  the  genius  of  Phidias.  Probably  the  Vene- 
tians knew  not  what  they  destroyed  ;  they  could  not 
have  intended  that  their  artillery  should  accomplish 


such  devastation.    The  city  was  surrendered  to  them 
September  29th.    They  wished  to  send  the  chariot  of 
Victory,  which  stood  at  the  west  pediment  of  the 
Parthenon,  to  Venice,  as  a  trophy  ol  their  conquest ; 
but,  in  removing  it,  it  fell  and  was  dashed  to  pieces. 
In  April,  1688,  Athens  was  again  surrendered  to  the 
Turks,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  inhabitants, 
who,  with  good  reason,  feared  the  revenge  of  their  re- 
turning masters.    Learned  travellers  have,  since  that 
time,  often  visited  Athens ;  and  we  may  thank  their 
relations  and  drawings  for  the  knowledge  which  we 
have  of  the  monuments  of  the  place.    How  little  the 
Greeks  of  modem  times  have  understood  the  impor- 
tance of  these  buildings,  is  proved  by  Crusius's  Turko- 
Gratia.    Prom  them  originated  tlic  names  Temple  cf 
I  he  unknown  God,  Lament  of  Demosthenes,  &c.  It 
is  doing  injustice  to  the  Turks  to  attribute  to  them 
exclusively  the  crime  of  destroying  these  remains  of 
antiquity.    From  these  ruins  the  Greeks  have  sup- 
plied themselves  with  all  their  materials  for  buildings 
for  hundreds  of  years.    The  ruins  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  inhabited  places  and  in  the  ecaport  towns 
are  particularly  exposed,  because  ease  of  transportation 
is  added  to  the  daily  want  of  materials.    In  the  mean 
time,  the  most  accessible  part  of  Athens  has  rich 
treasures  to  reward  well-directed  searches  ;  and  each 
fragment  which  comes  to  light  in  Athens  proves  the 
all-pervading  art  and  taste  of  the  ancient  race.    It  is 
fortunate  that  many  of  the  remains  of  Grecian  art  have 
been  covered  by  barbarous  structures  uqfl  a  brighter 
day  should  dawn  on  Greece.    (Eneyelop.  Amcrie., 
vol.  1,  p.  445,  *eqq.)    For  an  accurate  and  interest- 
ing account  of  the  various  works  that  have  been  pub- 
lishcd  in  modem  times,  illustrative  of  the  remains  of 
Grecian  art,  as  well  as  of  the  numerous  tiavellers  that 
have  visited  these  classic  regions,  consult  Krvse's  Hel- 
las, vol.  1,  p.  65-156.    In  this  work  also  will  be  found 
an  account  of  Lord  Elgin's  operations.    For  remarks 
on  the  coinage  and  cemmerce  of  Athens,  rid.  Mina  and 
Pireus,  and  for  some  account  of  its  public  struct uics, 
consult  the  separate  articles  throughout  the  volume, 
such  as  Parthenon,  Erechtheum,  &c. — II.  A  town  of 
Eubcca,  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  island,  and 
near  the  promontory  of  Cencum.    It  was  founded, 
according  to  Strabo,  by  an  Athenian  colony,  but,  ac- 
cording to  Ephorus,  by  Dias,  a  son  of  Abas.  (Steyh. 
Dyz.,  a.  v.  'A0»>ai.  —  Eustath.  ad  11.,  2,  53?  )  The 
modem  name  is  Port  Calot. — III.  An  ancient  city, 
which,  according  to  tradition,  stood  at  an  early  period, 
along  with  another  named  Lieu  sis,  near  the  spct 
where  the  town  of  Cope  was  erected  at  a  later  day. 
Athena?  was  situate  on  the  river  Triton,  which,  if  it  is 
the  torrent  noticed  by  Pausanias,  was  near  A  laic  o- 
inenc    (Slrab.,  407. — Pauaan.,  9,  24.)  Stephanas 
of  Byzantium  reports  that,  when  Crates  drained  the 
waters  which  had  overspread  the  plains,  the  mine  of 
Athens  became  visible  (*.  r.  'Attyrcti).    Some  wii- 
ters  asserted  that  it  occupied  the  site  of  the  aneicr.t 
Orchomenus.    {Strab.,  I.  c. — Stejih.  Byz.,  I.  c.)  The 
existence  of  such  a  city,  at  so  remote  a  dale,  might 
form  the  basis  of  no  uninteresting  theory  respecting 
the  early  migrations  of  the  people  of  Attica  from  the 
north.    (Compare  Muller,  Orchomenus,  p.  58.) 

Atmen^a,  festivals  celebrated  at  Athens  in  hon- 
our of  Minerva.  One  of  them  was  called  Panalkrnera. 
and  the  other  Chalcea;  for  an  account  of  which,  seo 
those  words. 

Athenaeum,  a  building  at  Athens,  sacred  to  Miner- 
va, whence  its  name  ('ABrtveuov,  from  'Aftfw?).  Here 
poets,  philosophers,  and  literary  men  in  general  were 
accustomed  to  assemble  and  recite  their  compositions, 
or  engage  in  the  discussion  of  literary  subjects,  as  the 
Roman  poets  and  others  were  wont  to  do  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  at  Rome.  The  Emperor  Hadrian  built 
an  Athenaeum  at  Rome  in  imitation  of  that  at  Athens. 
The  ancient  Athenea  were  generally  in  the  form  of 
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Athex^cs,  I.  a  native  of  Naucratis  ii»  Egypt,  and 
the  author  of  a  very  interesting  compilation,  entitled 
Dapnotopkuta  (Aurrvoao^icrrai,  "the  learned  men 
at  supper"),  from  which  the  moderns  have  derived  a 
Urge  portion  of  their  knowledge  respecting  the  private 
life  of  the  ancient  Greeks.    He  declares  himself  to 
havs  been  a  little  later  than  the  poet  Oppian ;  and,  as 
that  writer  dedicates  his  Halieutics  to  the  Emperor 
Caracalla,  the  age  of  Athencus  may  be  fixed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  professed  obiect  of  Athenams  was  to  detail  to  his 
contemporaries  the  convivial  antiquities  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  he  has  chosen  to  convey  his  information 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  as  the  most  convenient  and 
amusing    The  plan  of  the  work  is  as  follows  :  A  con- 
si  JeraWe  number  of  learned  men,  among  whom  we  find 
ths  celebrated  Galen,  assemble  at  the  table  of  La- 
rensiu*.  a  liberal  and  wealthy  Roman,  where  they  be- 
stow as  large  a  portion  of  erudition  on  every  part  of 
their  entertainment  as  the  memory  or  commonplace- 
book  of  the  author  could  supply.    So  much  of  tho 
business  of  human  life  is  connected,  mediately  or  ini- 
roeJiately,  with  eating  and  drinking,  that  it  does  not 
require  any  great  share  of  ingenuity  to  introduce  into 
a  work  of  so  miscellaneous  a  nature  much  useful  and 
curious  information,  which,  at  first  sight,  docs  not  ap- 
pear to  be  very  closely  connected  with  tho  science 
of  cookery    "Accordingly,"  says  tho  author  of  tho 
Epitome. u  we  find  disquisitions  on  fish  of  every  sort, 
together  with  potherbs  and  poultry ;  not  to  mention 
historians,  poets,  and  philosophers ;  likewise  a  great 
variety  of  musical  instruments,  witty  sayings,  and 
drinking  vessels  ;  royal  magnificence,  ships  of  prodi- 
gious magnitude,  and  many  other  articles  too  tedious 
to  mention'1    Although  this  kind  of  conversation 
bears  no  very  strong  resemblance  to  the  dying  specu- 
lations of  Socrates  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  our 
author  has  selected  the  Phsdo  of  Plato  for  his  proto- 
type, and  has  borrowed  ths  beginning  of  that  dialogue, 
with  no  alteration,  except  the  substitution  of  the 
names  of  Timocratea  and  Athcnsus  for  those  of  Ech- 
tCTitcs  and  Phedo.    A  strong  objection  to  the  dra- 
matic form  which  the  work  assumes,  arises  from  tho 
i  r.("--i*ibility  of  collecting  the  productions  of  all  the 
different  seasons  at  one  banquet.    The  author  seems 
to  suppose  that  an  astonished  fishmonger  might  ex- 
claim, in  the  words  of  Theocritus,  'AXXd  ru  fiiv  #tp- 
er>f,  ra  ti  jtjvcrat  bp  xeiuiivi.    The  loss  of  tho  two 
first  books  renders  us  unable  to  judge  how  far  he  was 
able  to  palliate  this  palpable  absurdity.     The  most 
valuable  part  of  the  work  is  the  large  quantity  of  quo- 
tations which  it  presents  from  authors  whose  writings 
no  longer  exist.    The  Athenian  comic  poets  af- 
forded an  ample  store  of  materials,  and  Athenams 
seeais  to  have  been  by  no  means  sparing  in  the  use 
of  tiem.    Many  of  the  extracts  from  their  works, 
whirh  he  has  inserted  in  his  own,  arc  highly  inter- 
esting ;  ami  the  mass  is  so  considerable,  as  far  to 
exceed  in  bulk  all  that  can  be  collected  from  every 
other  Greek  or  Latin  writer.    The  number  of  theatri- 
cal pieces  which  he  appears  to  have  consulted  was 
probably  not  less  than  two  thousand.    The  middle 
comedy  furnished  bim  with  eight  hundred. — The  com- 
pflaiion  of  Athcnxus  immediately  became  tho  prey  of 
ether  compilers  less  diligent  than  himself.  <£lian,  who 
was  ceariy  his  contemporary,  has  made  use  very  lib- 
craUj  of  the  Dcipnoaophists  in  his  Various  History.  In 
a  taier  age  we  find  our  author  again  pillaged  by  Ma- 
crobioj,  who  seems  to  have  taken  from  him  not  only 
many  of  the  materials,  but  even  the  form  and  idea, 
of  his  Saturnalia     But  of  all  writers,  ancient  or 
modern,  there  is  none  who  is  so  highly  indebted  to 
AtbetKus  as  the  industrious  Eu6tathius.  Although 


the  Archbishop  of  Thessalonica  appears  never  to  have 
seen  the  entire  work,  but  to  have  made  U6e  of  the  Epit- 
ome, the  stores  of  his  erudition  would  be  miserably 
reduced  if  he  were  compelled  to  make  restitution  of 
the  property  of  our  author  which  he  has  converted  to 
his  own  benefit.  —  By  the  same  fortunate  accident 
which  has  preserved  a  few  of  the  writings  of  the  an- 
cients, a  single  copy  of  Athentus  appears  to  have  es> 
caped  from  the  ravages  of  time,  ignorance,  and  fanat- 
icism That  MS.  stfll  exists.  After  the  death  of  Car- 
dinal Bcssarion,  who  probably  brought  it  from  Greece, 
it  passed  into  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice.  In 
this  sepulchre  of  books  it  would  certainly  have  contin- 
ued for  many  ages,  unknown  to  the  learned,  if  the 
French  successes  had  not  caused  it  to  be  included  in 
the  valuable  spoils  of  Italy,  which,  until  lately,  enriched 
the  national  collection  of  Paris.  Many  transcripts  of 
this  manuscript  exist  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
which  were  probably  made  while  it  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Cardinal  Bcssarion.  All  of  them  betray  their 
origin,  as,  besides  their  coincidence  in  orthographical 
errors,  the  same  parts  arc  wanting  in  all  of  them.  The 
two  first  books,  the  beginning  of  the  third,  a  few  leaves 
in  the  eleventh,  and  a  part  of  two  leaves  in  the  fifteenth, 
are  wanting  in  the  Venetian  manuscript,  and  the  defi- 
ciency appears  evidently  to  have  proceeded  from  acci- 
dent. The  same  lacuna  occur  in  every  other  manu- 
script, but  arc  exhibited  in  a  manner  which  shows  the 
cause  to  have  existed  b  the  copy  from  which  they 
were  transcribed.  Fortunately  for  Atheneus,  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  work  is  in  some  measure  preserved  by 
an  epitome  of  the  whole,  which  has  been  transmitted 
to  us  without  defalcation.  This  abridgment,  if  it  may 
be  called  so,  is  nearly  as  bulky  as  the  original  work. 
The  age  of  it  is  uncertain.  It  is  executed  in  a  careless 
manner ;  and  the  copy  which  the  writer  had  before  his 
eyes  appears  to  have  suffered  so  much  from  time  or 
accident,  that  be  frequently  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of 
an  extract,  and  declares  his  inability  to  decipher  the 
remainder.  From  these  sources  our  editions  are  de- 
rived ;  and  it  will  easily  be  seen  that,  where  the  ori- 
ginal conjes  are  so  few  and  so  faulty,  conjectural 
emendation  will  find  ample  scope  to  display  its  powers. 
— The  best  editions  of  Athensus  are  those  of  Casau- 
bon,  Schweighaeuser,  and  Dindorft*  Of  the  edition  of 
Casaubon  there  are  three  different  impressions,  in  the 
years  1597,  1612,  and  1664,  which  do  not  differ  con- 
siderably from  each  other.  To  these  editions  is  an- 
nexed tho  Latin  translation  of  James  Dalechamp  of 
Caen,  which  was  first  printed  by  itself  in  1583.  The 
Greek  text  is  much  more  perfect  and  accurate  than 
in  the  preceding  editions  ;  as  in  the  long  interval  which 
had  elapsed  between  tho  edition  published  at  Basle 
and  tho  first  of  Casaubon's,  many  new  transcripts 
had  been  discovered,  and  much  labour  had  been  be- 
stowed on  Atheneus  by*  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
scholars  of  that  age.  The  most  valuable  part  of  the 
edition  of  Casaubon  is  his  celebrated  commentary, 
which  constitutes  a  folio  of  no  inconsiderable  magni- 
tude. The  edition  of  Atheneus  by  Schweighaeuser 
was  published  at  Strasburg  (/IrgeTUora/i)  in  1801- 
1807,  and  consists  of  14  vols.  8vo.  The  text  occupies 
5  vols.,  and  tho  remaining  nine  contain  the  comment- 
aries and  indexes.  This  commentary  is  made  up  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  notes  of  Casaubon,  together  with 
others  by  Schweighaeuser  himself.  The  greatest 
advantage  which  this  editor  enjoyed  was  the  collation 
of  the  Venetian  manuscript.  This  was  performed  by 
his  son.  The  least  commendable  part  of  the  work  is 
tho  critical  observations,  in  which  Schweighaeuser'* 
little  acquaintance  with  Greek  metre  exposes  htm  to 
many  mistakes.  The  edition,  however,  is  extremely 
valuable.  DindorfTs  edition  is  in  5  vols.  8vo,  L»p»., 
1827.  (Elmsley,  in  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  3,  p. 
181,  sejjq.) — II.  A  contemporary  of  Archimedes.  His 
native  country  is  not  known.    Ho  has  left  a  trca- 
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tise  on  Machines  of  War  (xepi  "Mnxovrifturuv),  ad-  j 
dressed  to  Marcellus.     This  Marcellus  is  generally  . 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  conqueror  of  Syra-  ! 
cuse.  Schweighaeuser,  however,  is  of  a  different  opin-  , 
ion  (ad  Athen.,  vol.  1,  p.  637).     His  work  is  con- 
tained in  the  collection  of  Thevenot.    (Schiill,  Hist. 
Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  367.) — III.  A  celebrated  physician, 
born  at  Attalia  in  Pamphylia,  and  who  flourished  at 
Rome  60  A.D.     He  separated  the  Materia  Mcdica 
from  Therapeutics.    He  treated  also,  with  great  care, 
of  Dietetics.    Of  his  numerous  writings  only  a  few 
chapters  remain  in  the  collection  of  Oribasius.  (Sehbll, 
Hist.  Ltt.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  343.) 

Atuf.nag6ra8,  a  Platonising  father  of  the  church, 
the  author  of  an  44  Apology  for  Christians,"  and  of  a 
treatise  "  On  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body ."  It  appears 
from  his  writings  that  he  was  a  native  of  Athens,  and 
that  he  passed  his  youth  among  the  philosophers  of  his 
time.  He  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
century.  After  he  became  a  convert  to  Christianity, 
he  still  retained  the  name  and  habit  of  a  philosopher, 
probably  in  expectation  of  gaining  greater  credit  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  among  the  unconverted  heathen. 
In  his  Apology  he  judiciously  explains  the  notions  of 
the  Stoics  and  Peripatetics  concerning  God  and  divine 
things,  and  exposes  with  great  accuracy  and  strength 
of  reasoning  their  respective  errors.  He  frequently 
supports  his  arguments  by  the  authority  of  Plato,  and 
discovers  much  partiality  for  his  system.  In  what  he 
advances  concerning  God,  and  the  Logos  or  Divine 
Reason,  he  evidently  mixes  the  dogmas  of  paganism 
with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  His  two  works  are 
contained  in  the  editions  of  the  Greek  fathers  by 
Obcrthur  (Wurceb.,  1777,  vol.  3)  and  Gallaud  (vol. 
2,  p.  3).  There  arc  also  separate  editions  of  each, 
and  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  English  translations, 
to  say  nothing  of  numerous  works  illustrating  his  wri- 
tings. (Consult  Hoffmann,  Lex.  BilA.,  vol.  1 ,  p.  427, 
seqq  ) — The  romance  of  Theagcncs  and  Chans  is  er- 
roneously ascribed  to  him.  This  romance  was  the 
production  of  a  Frenchman  named  Martin  Fumee.  It 
was  published  in  1599  and  IB  12,  in  French,  and  pur- 
ported to  be  a  translation  from  a  Greek  manuscript 
Drought  from  the  East.  No  such  manuscript  ever  ex- 
isted    (Fabric,  Bihl.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  800,  seqq.) 

AthenIon,  I.  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  108  B.C. 
— If.  A  painter,  born  at  Maronca,  and  who  flourished 
about  300  B.C.  Pliny  enumerates  several  of  his  pro- 
ductions, and  adds,  that,  had  he  not  died  young,  he 
would  have  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession  (35,  11). 

Atiienodurls,  I.  a  philosopher,  born  at  Cana,  near 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  He  lived  at  Rome,  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  and  on  account  of  his  learning,  wisdom, 
and  moderation,  was  highly  esteemed  by  that  emperor. 
His  opinion  and  advice  had  great  weight  with  the  mon- 
arch, and  arc  said  to  have  led  him  into  a  milder  plan 
of  government  than  he  hnd  at  first  adopted.  Athenodo- 
ru8  obtained,  for  the  inhabitants  of  Tarsus,  relief  from 
a  part  of  the  burden  of  taxes  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  them,  and  was  on  this  account  honoured  with  an 
annual  festival.  He  was  intrusted  by  Augustus  with 
the  education  of  the  young  prince  Claudius  ;  and,  that 
he  might  the  more  successfully  execute  his  charge,  bis 
illustrious  pupil  became  for  a  while  a  resident  at  his 
house.  This  philosopher  retired  in  his  old  age  to  Tar- 
sus, where  he  died  in  his  82d  year.  (Fabric. ,  Btbt. 
Gr  ,  vol.  7,  p.  391.  —  Zosim.,  1,  6.  —  Sutton.,  Vu. 
Claud.,  c.  4  — Enfield's  Hist.  Pkilos.,  vol.  2,  p.  109.) 
— II.  A  stoic  philosopher,  a  native  of  Pergamus  ac- 
cording to  some,  but,  more  correctly,  of  Tarsus.  He 
was  sumamed  Cordylion  (KopAvXtuv),  and  was  inti- 
mate with  Cato  the  younger  (Uticensis).  Cato  made 
a  voyage  to  Pergamus  expressly  to  see  him,  and 
brought  him  back  with  him  to  Rome.  He  died  at 
Cato't  house.  (Strabo.  673.)  —  III.  An  Arcadian 
statuary,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (34,  8)  as  one  of  the 


pupils  of  Polycletus,  and  as  having  made,  with  great 
success,  the  statues  of  some  distinguished  fern  ales. 
(StUig,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  v  )  —  IV.  A  sculptor,  who. 
in  connexion  with  Agesandcr  and  Polydorus,  made 
the  celebrated  Laocoon  group.  (Stlhg,  Diet  Art., 
s.v) 

Atherdal.    Vid.  Adhcrbal. 

Atuesis,  a  river  of  Venetia,  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  ri- 
sing in  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol  (Rhetian  Alps), 
and,  after  a  course  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles,  dis- 
charging its  waters  into  the  Adriatic.  It  is  now  the 
Adtge,  and,  next  to  the  Po,  must  bo  looked  upon  as 
the  most  considerable  stream  of  Italy.  ( Vtrg.,  £n., 
9,  679,  seqq  ) 

Athos,  a  mountain  in  the  district  Chalcidice  of 
Macedonia.  It  is  situate  on  a  peninsula  between  the 
Sinus  Strymonicus,  or  Gulf  of  Contessa,  and  the  Sinui 
Singiticus,  or  Gulf  of  Monte  Santo.  It  is  so  high 
that,  according  to  Plutarch  and  Pliny,  it  projected  its 
shadow  at  the  summer  solstice  on  the  market-place  of 
Myrina,  the  capital  city  of  the  island  of  Lcmnos, 
though  at  the  distance  of  67  miles.  On  this  account 
a  brazen  cow  was  erected  at  the  termination  of  the 
shadow,  with  this  inscription, 

'A0«jc  Ka?.vTrrtt  K?.evpH  Xijpvias  /toof. 

Strabo  reports  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain 
saw  the  sun  rise  three  hours  before  those  who  lived 
on  the  shore  at  its  base.    (Eptt.,  7,  p.  331.)  Pliny, 
however,  greatly  exaggerates,  when  he  sflirnis  thai 
Athos  extends  into  the  sea  for  seventy-five  miles,  and 
that  its  base  occupies  a  circumference  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  (4,  1 0).    Strabo  says  the  circumnaviga- 
tion of  the  whole  peninsula  was  four  hundred  stadia, 
or  fifty  miles.    (Eptt.,  7,  p.  331 .)    When  Xerxes  in- 
vaded Greece,  he  cut  a  canal  through  the  peninsula 
of  Athos,  in  ordej  to  avoid  the  danger  of  doubling  the 
promontory,  the  fleet  of  Mardonius  having  previous- 
ly sustained  a  severe  loss  in  passing  around  it.  This 
canal  was  made  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cities  Acanthus 
and  Sana.    (Vid.  Acanthus.)  —  The  architect  Pino- 
crates  offered  unto  Alexander  the  Great  to  cut  Mtunt 
Athos  into  a  statue  of  the  king,  holding  in  its  left  hand 
a  city,  and  in  its  right  a  basin  to  receive  all  the  waters 
that  flowed  from  the  mountain.    The  monarch,  how- 
ever, declined  the  offer,  on  the  ground  of  ihcre  leing 
no  fields  around  to  furnish  supplies,  which  would  have 
to  come  entirely  by  sea.    (Vitruv.,  Prerf.,  lib.  2.) 

Atu  lex,  a' law  enacted  A.U.C.  690,  by  T.  Alius 
Labienus,  a  tribune  of  the  commons.  It  repealed  the 
Cornelian  law,  and  restored  the  Domitian,  which  gate 
the  election  of  priests  to  the  people,  not  to  the  col- 
leges.   (Dio  Ca«  ,  37, 37.) 

Atilia  lex,  I.  gave  the  pnrtor  and  a  majority  of 
the  tribunes  power  of  appointing  guardians  to  orphans 
and  women.  It  was  enacted  A.U.C.  443 — II.  An- 
other, which  ordained  that  sixteen  military  tribunes 
should  be  created  by  the  people  for  four  legions ;  that 
is,  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number.  (Adams,  Km. 
Ant.,  s.  v.) 

AtTna,  I.  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the  Vol- 
sci.  It  was  situate  to  the  southeast  of  Arpinum,  and 
near  the  source  of  the  river  Melfa.  If  w  e  arc  to  credit 
Virgil  (JEn.,  7,  629),  it  was  a  considerable  town  as 
early  ob  the  Trojan  war.  We  learn  frcm  Cicero  (jro 
Plane),  that  Auna  was  in  his  time  a  prefecture,  an  J 
one  of  the  most  populous  and  distinguished  in  Italy 
Frontinus  says  it  was  colonized  during  the  reign  cf 
Nero.  The  modem  nnme  is  Atmo. — II.  A  town  ef 
Lucania,  not  far  from  the  Tar.ager.  Several  inscrip- 
tions, and  many  remains  cf  walls  and  buildirgs,  prcve 
that  it  was  nn  inconsiderable  place.  (Rtmantllt,  vol 
1,  p.  438.)  The  modern  name  is  A  Una.  (Cramer* 
Ane.  //o/y.  vol.  2,  p.  378  ) 

Atinia  lex,  was  enacted  by  the  tribune  Atinius. 
A.U.C.  623.    It  gave  a  tribune  of  the  people  the  piiv 
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iVjes  of  a  senator,  and  the  right  of  sitting  in  the  sen- 
ile.  (AuL  GeU.,  14,  8.) 

ATHjms,  a  people  of  Africa,  the  more  correct 
ruaie  of  whom  was  Atarantce.    (  Vtd.  Atarantes.) 

AxLAjmlDE*.  a  patronymic  of  Mercury,  as  grand- 
son of  Atlas.    (Owd,  Met.,  1,  639.) 

Atlaxtidk*,  a  name  given  to  the  daughters  of  At- 
las. They  were  divided  into  the  Hyades  and  Plei- 
ades.  (Vtd.  Atlas,  Hyades,  and  Pleiades.) 

Atlaxtis,  a  celebrated  island,  supposed  to  have 
existed  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  to  have  been  eventually  sunk  beneath  it*  wares. 
Plato  is  the  first  that  gives  an  account  of  it,  and  he 
obtained  his  information  from  the  priests  of  Egypt. 
(Plat ,  Trnaus,  p.  24,  seqq.,  ed.  Biff.,  vol.  9,  p.  296, 
seqq— Id.,  Cntuu,  p.  108,  seqq .,  ed.  Bip.,  vol.  10,  p. 
39,  43.)  The  statement  which  he  furnishes  is  as  fol- 
lows :  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  over  against  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  lay  an  island  larger  than  Asia  and  Africa 
taken  together,  and  in  its  vicinity  were  other  islands, 
from  which  there  was  a  passage  to  a  large  continent 
lying  beyond .    The  Mediterranean,  compared  with  tho 
ocean  in  which  these  lands  were  situated,  resembled 
a  mere  harbour  with  a  narrow  entrance.    Nine  thou- 
sand years  before  the  time  of  Plato,  this  island  of  At-' 
Until  was  both  thickly  settled  and  very  powerful.  Its 
sway  extended  over  Africa  as  far  as  Egypt,  and  over 
Europe  as  far  as  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.    The  farther 
progress  of  its  conquests,  however,  was  checked  by 
the  Athenians,  who,  partly  with  the  other  Greeks, 
partly  by  themselves,  succeeded  in  defeating  these 
p  jwerful  invaders,  the  natives  of  Atlantis.    After  this 
a  violent  earthquake,  w  hich  lasted  for  the  space  of  a 
day  and  night,  and  was  accompanied  with  inundations 
of  the  sea,  caused  the  islands  to  sink,  and,  for  a  long 
period  subsequent  to  this,  the  sea  in  this  quarter  was 
impassable,  by  reason  of  the  slime  and  shoals. — Thus 
much  for  the  narrative  of  Plato.    A  dispute  arose 
among  the  ancient  philosophers  and  naturalists,  wheth- 
er (his  statement  was  based  upon  reality,  or  was  a 
mere  creation  of  fancy.    Posidonius  thought  it  wor- 
thy of  belief.    (Strabo,  102  —  EpU.,  1,  p.  11,  ed. 
Hods  )    Pliny  remains  undecided  (2,  92.  —  Com- 
pare Ammsan.  Marccll.,  17,  7. —  Tertull.,  de  Pallio, 
ed.  Op.,  Antvtrp,  1584,  p.  6.  —  Id.,  Apolog.  adv. 
gcsUs.  p.  82,  e.  40.  —  Pkdo,  quod  mund.  sit.  incor- 
rupt., p.  963).    From  other  writers  we  have  short  no- 
tices, which  merely  show  how  many  various  interpre- 
tations were  given  to  tho  passage  in  Plato.  (Proclus, 
ad  Plat.,  Tun.,  p.  24.)    A  certain  Marcellus  related 
a  similar  tradition  with  that  of  Plato  (iv  role  AiOtont- 
ttaic  apud  Prod.,  Lb.  1,  p.  156).     According  to  this 
writer  there  were  seven  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
mcrcd  to  Proserpina ;  of  these,  three  were  of  a  very 
large  size,  and  the  inhabitants  had  a  tradition  among 
them  that  these  were  originally  one  large  island,  which 
had  ruled  over  all  the  rest. — Nor  have  modem  theo- 
n*u  been  inactive  on  this  captivating  subject.  Rud- 
beck,  with  great  learning,  labours  to  prove  that  the 
Atlantis  of  the  ancients  was  Sweden,  and  that  the  Ro- 
mans, Greeks,  English,  Danes,  and  Germans  origina- 
ted from  Sweden.    His  work,  entitled  Atlantica  (At- 
Und  elirr  Manhetm),  is  in  Latin  and  Swedish,  and  is 
a  typographic  rarity.    The  first  edition  appeared  in 
1675-79,  at  Upsal.    Several  editions  of  it  followed. 
Toe  last  Latin  edition  is  of  1699,  and  bears  a  high 
price.    Written  copies  of  it  are  in  several  European 
libraries. — Bailly,  well  known  by  his  history  of  As- 
tronomy, places  Atlantis  and  the  cradle  of  the  human 
race  in  the  farthest  regions  of  the  north,  and  seeks  to 
connect  the  Atlantides  with  the  far-famed  Hyperbo- 
{Jjeitrcs  tur  FAtlantidt  de  Platan,  dec,  p. 
284,  stqq. — Compare  Lettres  sur  rOriginc  dtt  Sci- 
ences, by  the  same.)  —  Carli  and  others  find  Amer- 
ica in  the  Atlantis  of  Plato,  and  adduce  many  argu- 
ments in  support  of  their  assertion.   (Carlt,  LcttrcM 


Amiricaxnes,  French  transl.,  vol.  2,  p.  180,  seqq.) 
The  advocates  of  this  theory  might  easily  connect  with 
the  legend  of  the  lost  Atlantis  the  remains  of  a  very  re- 
mote civilization  that  are  found  at  the  present  day  in 
Spanish  America.  Wo  have  there  the  ruins  of  cities, 
the  style  of  whose  architecture  carries  us  back  to  Pe» 
lasgie  times,  and  the  religious  symbols  and  ornaments 
connected  with  which  remind  us  strongly  of  the  phal- 
lic mysteries  of  antiquity.  Even  the  lotus  flower,  the 
sacred  emblem  of  India,  may  be  seen  in  the  sculp- 
tures. (Compare  the  plates  given  by  Del  Rio,  De- 
scription of  ike  Ruin*  of  an  Anncnl  City  discovered 
near  Palenque,  in  Guatemala,  &c,  Land.,  1822,  4to.) 
These  curious  remains  of  former  days  are  long  ante- 
rior to  Mexican  times,  nor  have  they  anything  what- 
ever to  do  with  Phoenician  settlements,  such  settle- 
ments on  the  shores  of  America  being  purely  imaginary. 
In  connexion  with  the  view  just  taken,  we  may  point 
to  the  peculiar  conformation  of  our  continent,  along 
tho  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  everything 
indicates  the  sinking,  at  a  remote  period,  of  a  large 
tract  of  land,  tho  place  of  which  is  now  occupied  by 
the  waters  of  the  gulf;  a  sinking  occasioned,  in  all 
probability,  by  the  sudden  rush  of  a  large  body  of 
water  down  the  present  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  mountain  tops  of  this  sunken  land  still  appear  to 
view  as  the  islands  of  the  West  Indian  group :  and 
thus  the  large  continent  lying  beyond  Atlantis  and 
the  adjacent  islands,  and  to  which  Plato  refers,  may 
have  been  none  other  than  that  of  America. — We 
proceed  a  step  farther.  Admitting  that  Atlantis  was 
situate  in  the  ocean  which  at  present  bears  its  name, 
it  would  require  no  great  stretch  of  fancy  to  suppose 
the  the  Canaries,  Madeira  Isles,  and  Azores  once 
formed  portions  of  it,  and  that  it  even  extended  as  far 
as  Newfoundland.  The  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  though 
so  much  to  the  south,  may  also  be  included.  It  is  cu- 
rious to  observe  what  quantities  of  seaweed  (fucus 
nutans)  aro  found  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
not  only  near  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  but  also  more 
to  the  northeast,  almost  under  the  meridian  of  the  isles 
Cuervo  and  Flores,  among  the  Azores,  between  the 
parallels  of  23°  and  35°  north  latitude.  (Humboldt, 
Tableaux  de  la  Nature,  vol.  1,  p.  39,  French  trantl ) 
The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  these  collections 
of  seaweed,  resembling  somewhat  a  vast  inundated 
meadow.  "  Some  Phoenician  vessels,"  observes  Aris- 
totle. "  imjH'lk'd  by  the  east  winds,  reached,  after  a 
navigation  of  thirty  days,  a  part  of  the  sea  where  the 
surface  of  the  water  was  covered  with  rushes  and  sea- 
weed (&pvov  tal  e*xor)."  The  passage  occurs  in  the 
treatise  de  Mtrabiltbus,  p.  1157,  ed.  Duval.  Many 
ascribed  this  abundance  of  seaweed  to  some  cause 
connected  with  tho  submerged  Atlantis.  (Compare 
Irving"*  Columbus,  vol.  1,  p.  133.)  The  quantities 
of  seaweed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  de  Verd 
Islands  are  also  alluded  to  by  Scylax  (rd.  Gronov.,  p. 
126),  if  we  suppose  the  conjecture  of  Idcler  to  be  cor- 
rect, that  the  Cemc  of  Scylax  is  the  modern  Arguin. 
(Humboldt,  Tableaux,  dec,  vol.  1,  p.  101.)  The  ex- 
istence of  a  large  island,  at  a  remote  period,  where 
the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  now  roll,  has  been  regarded 
by  modern  science  as  visionary  in  the  extreme.  But 
even  science  herself  can  be  made  to  contribute  data  to- 
wards this  captivating  theory.  Immediately  below  tho 
chalk  and  green  sand  of  England,  a  fluviatile  formation, 
called  the  wealden,  occurs,  which  has  been  ascertain- 
ed to  extend  from  west  to  east  about  200  English 
miles,  and  from  northwest  to  southeast  about  220 
miles,  the  depth  or  total  thickness  of  the  beds,  where 
greatest,  being  about  2000  feet.  ( Futon's  Geology  rf 
Hastings,  p.  58.)  These  phenomena  clearly  indicate 
that  there  was  a  constant  supply  in  that  region,  for  a 
long  period,  of  a  considerable  body  of  fresh  water, 
such  as  might  be  supposed  to  have  drained  a  conti- 
'  or  a  largo  island,  containing  within  it  a  lofty  chain 
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with  the  wife  of  Pclops,  who  bore  the  same  name. 
{Stal.,  Theh.,  1,  106  —  Ovid,  Met.,  12,  209.)— II.  An 
ancient  city  of  Thessaly.  ( Vid.  A  traces.)  —  III.  A 
river  of  .Etolia,  running  through  the  country  of  the 
Locri  Ozols,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus, 
to  the  west  of  Naupactus.    (Plin.,  4,  2.) 

Atrkoates,  a  people  of  Delgic  Gaul,  southeast  of 
the  Morini.  They  were  a  powerful  community,  and 
promised  15,000  men  as  their  quota  for  the  Nervian 
war  against  Julius  Cesar.  (B.  O.,  2, 4.)  After  their 
reduction  by  the  Roman  commander,  Commius,  one 
of  their  own  nation,  and  friendly  to  Cesar,  was  placed 
over  them  as  king.  Their  capital  was  Nemetacum, 
afterward  Atrebates,  and  now  Arras,  or,  as  the  Flem- 
ings call  it,  Atreeht.  Strabo  writes  the  name  of  this 
people  'ArpiCaroi,  and  Ptolemy  'Arpeourtoi.  (Plin., 
4,  M.-Plol.,  2,  9.) 

AtbkbauIi,  a  people  of  Britain,  situate  on  both 
banks  of  the  Tamesis  or  Thames,  and  occupying  the 
larger  part  of  Oxfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  a  part 
of  Middlesex,  and  the  southern  part  of  Berkshire. 
Their  chief  city  was  Caleva,  now  Silchester.  (Man- 
ner t,  Geosrr.,  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p.  193.) 

Atrrus,  son  of  Pelops  and  Hippodamia,  and  king 
of  Mycenas.  Having,  with  his  brother  Thyestes,  killed 
out  of  jealousy  his  half-brother  Chrysippus,  they  were 
both  banished  by  their  father,  who  at  the  same  time 
pronounced  a  curse  on  them,  that  they  and  their  pos- 
terity should  perish  by  means  of  one  another.  They 1 
retired  to  Midea,  whence,  on  the  death  of  Pelops, 1 
Atreus  came  with  an  army  and  took  possession  of  his 1 
father's  throne.  (Hellanicus,  ap.  Sekol.  ad  II.,  2, 105.) 
Thyestes,  it  is  said,  afterward  seduced  Aerope,  the 
wife  of  Atreus,  who,  for  this  offence,  drove  him  from ' 
his  kingdom  -,  and  Thyestes,  out  of  revenge,  sent  At- 
reus's  son  Plisthcnes,  whom  he  had  brought  up  as  his 
own,  to  murder  his  father.  Atreus,  taking  the  youth 
to  be  the  son  of  Thyestes,  put  him  to  death,  and  the 
curse  of  Pelops  began  thus  to  be  accomplished.  (Hy-  '. 
gin.,  Fab.,  86.)  Others,  however,  make  Plisthenes  to 
have  died  a  natural  death,  and  on  friendly  terms  with  bis 
father,  and  Atreus  to  have  married  his  widow  Aerope. 
(Vid.  Aerope.) — Another  legend  thus  accounts  for  the 
enmity  between  the  brothers.  Mercury,  in  order  to 
avenge  his  son  Myrtilus,  whom  Pelops  had  murdered, 
put  a  gold-fleeced  lamb  into  the  flocks  of  Atreus,  be- 
tween whom  and  Thyestes,  according  to  this  version  of 
the  story,  the  kingdom  was  disputed.  Atreus,  in  order 
to  prove  that  the  kingdom  by  right  was  his,  said  he 
would  produce  a  gold-fleeced  lamb.  Thyestes,  how- 
ever, having  corrupted  Atreus's  wife  Aerope,  had  got 
the  Iamb ;  and,  when  Atreus  could  not  exhibit  it 
as  he  promised,  the  people,  thinking  he  had  deceived 
them,  deprived  him  of  his  kingdom.  Some  time  after, 
however,  Atreus  returned,  and  said  that,  to  prove  his 
right,  he  would  let  them  see  the  sun  and  Pleiades  mo- 
ving from  west  to  east.  This  miracle  Jove  performed 
in  his  favour,  and  he  thus  obtained  the  kingdom,  and 
drove  Thyestes  into  exile.  (Sehol.  ad  Eurip.,  Orest., 
802,  995. — Compare  the  somewhat  different  account 
of  Eudocia,  Villois.,  Anted.  Grac.,  vol.  1,  p.  77.)  — 
Another  legend  continues  the  tale  in  a  more  horrible 
and  tragic  form.  Atreus,  it  is  said,  invited  his  brother 
to  return,  promising  to  bury  all  enmity  in  oblivion. 
Thyestes  acceptod  the  proffered  reconciliation ;  a  feast 
was  made  to  celebrate  it ;  but  the  revengeful  Atreus 
killed  the  two  sons  of  Thvestes,  and  served  the  flesh 
up  to  their  father ;  and,  while  Thyestes  was  eating,  he 
caused  the  heads  and  hands  of  his  children  to  be 
brought  in  and  shown  to  him.  The  sun.  it  is  said,  at 
the  sight  of  this  horrible  deed,  checked  his  chariot  in 
the  midst  of  his  course.  (Sehol.  ad  Eurip.,  Orest., 
802.  —  Hvgin.,  Fab.,  88,  et  258.  —  St  net.,  Thyest.) 
Thyestes  fled  to  Thesprotia,  whence  he  went  to  Sicy- 
on,  where  his  daughter  Pelopia  dwelt.  He  arrived  on 
the  very  night  in  which  she  was  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to 


Minerva,  met  her  in  the  dark,  and  forcibly  embraced 
her,  without  knowing  who  she  was.    In  the  struggle 
she  drew  his  sword  from  the  sheath,  and,  taking  it  back 
with  her,  concealed  it  in  Minerva's  temple.  Meantime 
famine  and  plague  had  come  to  punish  the  crime  of 
Atreus ;  and  the  oracle  had  declared  that,  to  remote 
it,  Atreus  should  bring  back  his  brother.    He  went  to 
Thesprotia  in  search  of  him,  saw  Pelopia  by  the  way, 
and,  supposing  her  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  Kins  of 
Sicyon,  demanded  her  in  marriage.    He  obtained  hrr 
hand.    She,  however,  was  already  pregnant  by  her  fa- 
ther, and,  shortly  after  her  marriage,  brought  forth  a  son, 
whom  Atreus  caused  to  be  exposed ;  but  the  herdsman, 
taking  pity  on  him,  reared  him  on  the  dugs  of  a  she- 
goat  (off,  alyoc),  whence  be  derived  his  name,  A'.%\»- 
thus.    Atreus,  hearing  he  was  alive,  had  him  sought 
for.  and  brought  him  up  as  his  own  son.    Atreus  af- 
terward sent  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  in  search  of 
Thyestes.    They  went  to  Delphi,  where  they  met 
him,  he  having  also  come  to  consult  the  god  on  the 
nature  of  the  vengeance  which  he  should  seek  to  take 
on  his  brother.    They  seized  and  brought  him  to 
Atreus,  who  cast  him  into  prison.    Atreus  then  called 
jEgisthus,  and  directed  him  to  put  the  captive  to 
death.  ^Egisthus  went  to  the  prison,  bearing  the  sword 
which  his  mother  had  given  him ;  and  the  moment 
Thyestes  beheld  it,  he  knew  it  to  be  the  one  which  he 
had  lost,  and  asked  the  youth  how  he  had  come  by  it. 
He  replied  that  it  was  the  gift  of  his  mother.    At  the 
desire  of  Thyestes,  Pelopia  came,  and  the  whole  deed 
of  darkness  was  brought  to  light.    The  unfortunate 
daughter  of  Thyestes,  under  pretence  of  examining  the 
sword,  plunged  it  into  her  bosom,    vEgisthus  drew  it 
forth  reeking  with  blood,  and  brought  it  to  Atreus  as  \ 
a  proof  of  having  obeyed  his  commands.    Rejoiced  at 
the  death,  as  he  thought,  of  his  brother,  Atreus  offered 
a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  on  the  seashore ;  but,  while 
he  was  engaged  in  it,  he  was  attacked  and'  slain  by  / 
Thyestes  and  yEgisthus.    (Hygin.,  I.  e.) — This  is  the  ' 
most  horrible  legend  in  the  Grecian  mythology.    It  is 
evidently  post-Homeric,  since  it  is  utterly  irreconcila- 
ble with  the  account  of  the  Pclopida?,  as  given  in  the 
Homeric  poems.    Of  Agamemnon's  sceptre  it  is  there 
said,  that  Vulcan  made  it  and  gave  it  to  Jupiter,  who 
gave  it  to  Mercury,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to 
"  horse-lashing"  Pelops,  who#  gave  it  to  Atreus,  the 
shepherd  of  the  people,  who,  when  dying,  left  it  to 
"  lamb-abounding"  Thyestes,  who  left  it  to  Agamem- 
non.   (Horn.,  II.,  2,  101,  seqq.)   Hero  we  have  a  fam- 
ily of  princes  legitimately  transmitting  the  sceptre  from 
ono  to  another,  a  state  of  things  totally  at  variance 
with  the  atrocities  that  have  been  related.    It  was 
probably  at  the  time  when  the  Greeks  had  become  fa- 
miliar with  Asia  and  the  barbarous  regions  round  the 
Euxine,  that  the  nameless  deeds  of  the  line  of  Pclops 
were  invented.    The  author  of  the  Alcmeonis,  who- 
ever he  was,  is  said  to  have  related  the  story  of  the 
Cold-fleeced  lamb.    (Sehol.  ad  Eurip.,  Ortsi.,  995  } 
We  know  not  who  first  told  of  the  horrid  banquet,  but 
we  find  it  frequently  alluded  to  by  ^£schylus  (Agam., 
1104,  1228,  seqq. ;   1594,  seqq. ;   Choiph.,  1065), 
though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  made  the  deeds  of 
Atreus  and  Thyestes  the  subject  of  a  drama.  Soph» 
cles  wrote  two  Thyestes,  and  Euripides  one  ;  ana  we 
have  probably  their  contents  in  the  legends  transmitted 
to  us  by  Hyginus.    (Keightley>s  Mythology,  p.  447, 
seqq.) 

AtrTdjb,  a  patronymic  given  by  Horner  to  Aga- 
memnon and  Menelaus,  who  were  brought  up  by  their 
grandfather  Atreus,  as  if  they  had  been  his  own  sons, 
the  term  Atridsj  meaning  "  sons  of  Atreus.*'  (Con- 
sult remarks  at  the  commencement  of  the  article 
Agamemnon.)  « 

Atropatia  or  ATRor-ATftirS,  a  name  given  to  the 
northwestern  part  of  Media,  between  Mount  Taurus 
and  the  Caspian  Sea.   It  received  this. 
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Airopatce,  a  satrap  of  this  province,  who,  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  rendered  himself  independent, 
aixl  took  the  title  of  king,  which  his  successors  en- 
joyed for  many  ages.  It  was  a  cold,  barren,  and  in- 
hospitable country,  and  on  that  account  allotted  by 
Shahnanezar  for  the  residence  of  many  captive  Is- 
raelites, after  the  conquest  of  their  kingdom.  It  is 
now  called  Adrrbtgian,  from  the  Persian  term  Ader, 
signifying jtre ;  according  to  the  tradition  that  Zerdust 
or  Zoroaster  lighted  a  pyre,  or  temple  of  fire,  in  a 
city  named  Urmtak,  of  this  his  native  country.  Its 
metropolis  was  Gaza,  now  Tebrtz,  or,  as  it  is  more 
commonly  pronounced,  Taunt.  (Strab.,  360. — Pltn., 
6.  13.) 

Ateopoa,  one  of  the  Pares,  daughter  of  Nox  and 
Erebus.  According  to  the  derivation  of  her  name 
(a  /nr.,  and  rpeVu,  "  to  turn"  or  "  change"),  she  is 
inexorable  and  inflexible,  and  her  duty  among  the 
three  sisters  is  to  cut  the  thread  of  life  without  any 
regard  to  sex,  age,  or  condition.    (Vid.  Parce.) 

Atta,  Titus  Quintals,  a  Roman  comic  writer,  who 
died  A  U  G.  633,  B.C.  121.  His  productions  appear 
to  have  been  extremely  popular  in  the  time  of  Hor- 
ace, though,  as  would  seem  from  the  language  of  the 
fi-'ter,  not  very  deserving  of  it.  (Hor.t  Ep.,  2,  1,  79.) 
9t  received  the  surname  of  Atta  from  a  lameness 
in  hi*  feet,  which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  per- 
son walking  on  tiptoe.  Thus  Festus  remarks :  "Al- 
t'* tppeUantur,  qut,  propter  vUium  crurum  aut  ped- 
um, planlis  vuvtuni  et  attingunl  magis  terrain  quam 
em/juieuu."  It  is  to  this  personal  deformity  that  Hor- 
ace (/.  c )  pleasantly  alludes,  when  he  supposes  the 
plays  of  Atta  to  limp  over  the  stage  like  their  lame 
author.  Bathe's  assertion  that  Atta  also  composed 
tragedies,  is  contradicted  by  Schmid.  (Ad  Hor.,  I.  c. 
— Compare  Cnnit ,  Poet.  Lot.,  c.  23—Bahr,  Gesch. 
Rvm  Lu„  vol.  I,  p.  Ill,  seqq.) 

Amiit,  f.  a  city  of  Pamphylia,  southwest  of 
Perga,  built  by  King  Attalus  II.  The  site  of  this 
city  is  called  Pilaw  Attalta,  while  the  modern  city 
of  Atialta,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  Satalia,  an- 
swers to  the  ancient  Olbia.  (Cramer's  Asia  Minor, 
«o(.  2,  p.  275.)  —  II.  A  city  of  Lydia,  on  the  river 
Hcrmus,  and  northeast  of  Sardis.  Its  earlier  name 
wis  Agrotra  or  Allotra.  (Steph.  Buz.,  s.  v.)  The 
ecclesiastical  notices  have  recorded  some  of  its  bish- 
ops The  site  is  occupied  by  a  village  called  Adala. 
(Keppel't  Trattts,  vol.  2,  p.  333.  —  Cramer's  Asia 
M,*er.  vol  1,  p.  435.) 

AttalIcbs.  Vtd.  Attalus  II. 
ATTiixs,  I.  king  of  Pergamus,  succeeded  Eume- 
nes  I.  This  prince  was  first  proclaimed  king  of 
Pergamus  after  a  signal  victory  obtained  by  him  over 
the  GaUo-Grsci,  or  Galatc,  and,  for  his  talents  and 
the  soundness  of  his  policy,  deserves  a  distinguished 
place  among  the  sovereigns  of  antiquity.  He  formed, 
at  an  early  period,  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  whom 
he  vigorous  ly  assisted  in  their  two  wars  against  Philip 
of  Maredon  In  conjunction  with  the  Athenians,  he 
in raded  Macedonia,  and  recalled  Philip  from  his  en- 
terprise undertaken  against  Athens ;  on  which  account 
the  Athenians  gave  his  name  to  one  of  their  tribes. 
His  wealth  was  so  great  as  to .  become  proverbial. 
(Hot.,  Od  ,  1,  12.)  He  had  married  Apollonias,  a 
lady  of  Cyxtcus,  of  obscure  birth,  but  great  merit  and 
virtue  :  by  her  he  had  four  sons,  Eumenes,  Attalus, 
Philetsraa,  and  Atheneus.  He  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  after  a  prosperous  rrijm  of  43  or  44  years,  and 
•as  succeeded  by  Eumenes.  (Polyb.,  18,  24  —  Ln., 
33.  21  Strab.,  624  )— II.  The  2d  of  the  name  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Eumenes  II.,  B.C.  159.  Before 
ascending  the  throne  be  bad  been  twice  sent  to 
Rome,  to  solicit  aid  against  Antiuchus  the  Great  and 
against  the  Greeks.  When  he  commenced  his  reign, 
he  found  two  adversaries  in  Prusiaa  of  Bithynia  and 
Ueaictrius  Soter,  who  meditated  the  conquest  of  his 


I kingdom ;  and  the  Romans  appeared  little  disposed  to 
aid  him.  Prusias  in  fact  gained  some  advantages  over 
■  him,  but  Attalus  eventually,  by  his  valour  and  skill, 
freed  himself  from  his  foes.  The  friendship  of  the  Ro- 
mans, subsequently  conciliated  by  him,  placed  him  in 
security  for  the  time  to  come,  and  he  devoted  the  period 
of  repose  thus  afforded  him  to  the  building  of  cities, 
and  the  munificent  patronage  of  learning.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  82,  after  a  reign  of  21  years,  having  been 
poisoned  by  his  nephew,  the  son  of  Eumenes  II. 
Attalus  was  n  urn  timed  Philadelphia,  from  the  fraternal 
love  he  displayed  towards  his  brother  Eumenes  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  latter.  (Lie,  35, 23  —Id.,  37, 43  — 
Id.,  38, 12. — Jushn,25, 1.) — III.  The  third  of  the  name 
was  son  of  Eumenes  II.,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne 
after  poisoning  his  uncle  Attalus  II.  He  made  himself 
extremely  odious  by  the  destruction  of  many  of  hu 
relations  and  friends.  Repenting  soon  after  of  his 
cruelties,  he  assumed  all  the  habiliments  of  sorrow  ; 
and  subsequently,  giving  up  the  cares  of  government 
to  others,  he  turned  his  attention  to  gardening.  In 
full  accordance,  however,  with  his  natural  disposition, 
he  bestowed  particular  attention  upon  the  cultivation 
of  noxious  and  poisonous  plants,  which  ho  intermin- 
gled with  the  fruits  and  flowers  that  he  sent  as  pres- 
ents to  his  friends.  He  afterward  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  melting  and  working  of  metals.  Attalus 
died  after  a  reign  of  fivo  years,  from  a  stroke  of  the 
sun,  while  superintending  the  erection  of  a  tomb  for 
his  mother,  his  affection  for  whom  had  procured  him 
the  surname  of  Phtlometor.  He  died  without  issue, 
and  his  will  is  said  to  have  contained  the  following 
words  :  "  Pvpulus  Romanus  bonorum  meorum  hares 
esto."  The  Romans  regarded  this  as  conveying  to 
them  the  entire  kingdom,  and  accordingly  made  it  a 
province  of  their  empire.  Considering  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  and  especially  the  character 
of  the  testator,  the  construction  which  the  Romans 
put  upon  the  words  in  question  was  fair  enough. 
Mithradates,  however,  in  his  letter  to  Arsaces  (Sail., 
Hist.  Fraem.,  p.  409,  ed.  Burnovf),  regards  it  as  a 
forced  and  fraudulent  interpretation.  (Jtisltn,  36,  4. 
— Veil.  Patere.,  2,  4. — Lir.,  Ep.  tt  Suppl  ,  58.) 

Atthib,  a  daughter  of  Cranaus  the  successor  of 
Cecrops.  She  was  fabled  to  have  given  name  to  the 
country  of  Attica.    (Apollod.,  3,  14,  5.) 

Attica,  a  country  of  Greece,  without  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, forming  a  kind  of  triangular  peninsula,  and 
bounded  on  the  north  by  D<rotia  and  the  Euripus  ;  on 
the  west  by  Megaris  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Sinus  Sa- 
ronicus  ;  and  on  the  cast  by  part  of  the  ^Egean  Sea  ; 
extending  from  northwest  to  southeast  about  eighty 
miles,  with  decreasing  breadth,  but  at  an  average  of 
about  forty  miles.  According  to  the  popular  account, 
it  received  its  name  from  Atthis.  the  daughter  of  Cra- 
naus. The  more  correct  etymology,  however,  is  from 
unTrj  (aete),  the  Greek  term  for  " shore"  the  country 
being  of  a  peninsular  shape,  or,  in  other  words,  two 
sides  of  it  being  shore.  Tho  original  name,  there- 
fore, would  seem  to  have  been  Acta,  which  was  af- 
terward changed  to  the  more  euphonious  Attica. 
(Pbtn.,  4,  11. — Harpoerat.,  s.  v.  dxrr/. —  Aul.  Gell., 
3,  6.  —  Eustath.  ad  Dianys.  Perieg..  413.)  The 
situation  of  Attica  marked  it  out  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree for  a  commercial  country.  The  base,  or  north- 
ern side  of  the  irregular  triangle  which  it  forms,  is 
applied  to  the  continent  of  Greece  ;  with  its  eastern 
face  it  looks  towards  Asia ;  from  its  apex  on  the 
south,  it  contemplates  Egypt ;  and  on  the  west  it  di- 
rects its  view  to  the  Peloponnesus,  and  to  the  coun- 
tries of  Italy  and  Sicily  lying  beyond  it.  By  this 
combination  of  the  advantages  of  inland  communica- 
tion with  those  of  an  extensive  and  various  inter- 
course with  all  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world,  it 
was  distinguished  from  all  the  other  states  both  of  the 
peninsula  and  continent  of  Greece.    As  Greece  was 
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the  centre  of  the  civilized  world  of  antiquity,  so  was 
Attica  the  centre  of  G 


and  as  the  climate  and 
temperature  of  Hellas  was  considered  to  be  more  fa- 
vourable than  that  of  any  other  country  of  Europe  or 
Asia,  for  the  healjhy  and  vigorous  development  of  the 
physical  and  intellectual  faculties  of  man,  so  did  ev- 
ery Hellenic  province  yield  in  these  respects  to  the 
superior  claims  of  the  Athenian  territory.  Again .-  it 
was  not  merely  aided  by  these  natural  advantages, 
which  arose  from  its  form,  its  position,  and  its  cli- 
mate ,  the  very  defects  also  under  which  this  country 
laboured,  the  very  difficulties  with  which  it  was  com- 
pelled to  struggle,  supplied  to  Attica  the  inducements, 
and  afforded  it  the  means,  for  availing  itself  in  the 
most  effectual  manner  of  those  benefits  and  privileges 
with  which  nature  had  so  liberally  endowed  it.  One 
of  these  apparent  deficiencies  was  the  barrenness  of 
itn  soil.  The  geological  formation  of  Attica  is  prim- 
itive limestone  :  on  its  northern  frontier  a  long  ridge 
of  mountains,  consisting  of  such  a  stratification, 
stretches  from  east  to  west :  a  range  of  similar  char- 
acter bounds  it  on  the  west,  and  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  it  is  intersected  with  hills  from  north  to  south, 
which  belong  to  the  same  class.  Thus  it  will  appear 
that  the  geographical  dimensions  of  Attica,  limited  as 
they  are,  must  be  reduced  by  us  within  a  still  narrow- 
er range,  when  we  consider  it  as  far  as  it  is  available 
for  the  purposes  of  cultivation.  In  this  respect,  its 
superficial  extent  cannot  be  rated  at  more  than  one 
half  the  value  which  has  been  assigned  to  the  whole 
country.  The  mountains  of  which  we  have^  spoken 
are  either  bare  or  rugged,  or  thinly  clad  with  scanty 
vegetation  and  low  shrubs.  The  mountain  pine  is 
found  on  the  slopes  of  Laurium  ;  the  steeps  of  Fames 
and  Pentclicus  are  sprinkled  over  with  the  dwarf  oak, 
the  lentisk,  the  arbutus,  and  the  bay.  But  the  hills 
of  thiB  country  can  boast  few  timber  trees  ;  they  serve 
to  afford  pasture  to  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats,  which  browse  upon  their  meagre  herbage  and 
climb  among  their  steep  rocks,  and  to  furnish  fuel  to 
tho  inhabitants  of  the  plain.  While  such  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  province,  its 
plains  and  lowlands  cannot  lay  a  much  better  claim  to 
the  merit  of  fertility.  In  many  parts  of  them,  as  in 
the  city  of  Athens  itself,  the  calcareous  rock  projects 
above  the  surface,  or  is  scarcely  concealed  beneath  a 
light  covering  of  soil :  in  no  instance  do  they  pos- 
sess any  considerable  deposite  of  alluvial  earth.  The 
plains  of  this  country  are  irrigated  by  few  streams, 
which  are  rather  to  be  called  torrents  than  rivers,  and 
on  none  of  them  can  it  depend  for  a  perennial  supply 
of  water.  There  is  no  lake  within  its  limits.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  suggest  the  reason  where  such  was 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  that  the  olive  was  the  most 
common,  and  also  the  most  valuable,  production  of 
Attica.  Such,  then,  were  some  of  the  physical  defects 
of  the  land.  But  these  disadvantages  were  abundant- 
ly compensated  by  the  beneficial  effects  which  they 
produced.  The  sterility  of  Attica  drove  its  inhabi- 
tants from  their  own  country.  It  carried  them  abroad. 
It  filled  them  with  a  spirit  of  activity,  which  loved  to 
grapple  with  danger  and  difficulty  :  it  told  them,  that, 
if  they  would  maintain  themselves  in  the  dignity 
which  became  them,  they  must  regard  the  resources 
of  their  own  land  as  nothing,  ami  those  of  other  coun- 
tries as  their  own.  It  arose  also  from  the  barrenness 
of  her  soil,  that  Attica  had  been  always  exempt  from 
the  revolutions  which  in  early  times  agitated  the  oth- 
er countries  of  Greece  ;  and  hence  Attica,  secure  in 
her  sterility,  boasted  that  her  land  had  never  been  in- 
undated by  tides  of  immigration.  The  race  of  her 
inhabitants  had  been  always  the  same ;  nor  could  she 
tell  whence  they  had  sprung ;  no  foreign  land  had 
sent  them  ;  they  had  not  forced  their  way  within  her 
confines  by  a  violent  irruption.  She  traced  the  stream 
of  her  population  in  a  backward  course,  through  many 


generations,  till  at  last  it  hid  itself,  like  one  of  her  own 
brooks,  in  the  recesses  of  her  own  soil.  This  belief 
that  her  people  was  indigenous,  she  expressed  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  She  intimated  it  in  the  figure  which 
she  assigned  to  Cecrops,  the  heroic  prince  and  pro- 
genitor of  her  primeval  inhabitants.  She  represented 
him  as  combining  in  his  person  a  double  character ; 
while  the  higher  parts  of  his  body  were  those  of  a  man 
and  a  king,  the  serpentine  folds  in  which  it  was  termi- 
nated declared  his  extraction  from  the  earth.  The 
cicada  of  gold,  which  she  braided  in  the  twining*  of 
her  hair,  were  intended  to  denote  the  same  thing; 
they  signified  that  the  natives  of  Attica  sprang  from 
the  soil  upon  which  these  cicada;  sang,  and  which  was 
believed  to  feed  them  with  its  dew.  ( Wordsworth's 
Greece,  p.  69,  *eqq.) — The  total  population  of  Attica, 
in  B.C.  317,  may  be  taken  at  527,660.  Of  these 
the  free  inhabitants  amounted  to  90,000 ;  the  resident 
aliens  to  45,000 ;  while  the  slaves  made  up  the  resi- 
due. Of  the  free  inhabitants  of  Attica,  the  ettisens, 
or  those  who  had  votes  in  the  public  assembly, 
amounted  to  21,000.  About  127  years  before  they 
had  been  19,000,  unttl  Pericles  reduced  their  num- 
ber. Twenty  thousand  were  computed  as  the  num- 
ber in  the  earliest  times,  under  Cecrops.  (Sckot.  cd 
Find.,  Ol.,  9,  68.)  The  slaves  of  Attica,  at  the 
sus  made  B.C.  309,  when  Demetrius  was  archon 
eportymus,  were  400,000.  Hume,  in  his  Essay  on  the 
Populousness  of  Ancient  Nations  (Essays,  vol.  ),  p. 
443),  thinks  that  there  is  error  or  corruption  in  this 
high  number,  and  that  for  400,000  we  ought  to  read 
40,000  (namely,  rtrpaKiofivpiove  instead  of  recaapu- 
Kovra  fivpiadac).  But  he  forgets  that  in  this  enumera- 
tion of  400,000  we  are  not  to  take  the  slaves  as  ail 
males  of  full  age.  Slaves  were  property,  and  there- 
fore, in  enumerating  them,  it  would  bo  necessary  to 
compute  all  the  individuals  who  composed  that  prop- 
erty. The  400,000  therefore  express  all  the  slaves, 
of  cither  sex  and  of  every  age,  and  in  this  number 
the  men  of  full  age  would  be  less  than  1  GO, 000 
(Chnton,  'Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  1,  p.  387,  seqq  )— Some  re- 
marks on  the  ancient  kings  of  Attica  will  be  found  un- 
der the  article  Cecrops,  and  on  the  coinage  and  com- 
merce of  the  Athenians,  under  Mina  and  Pirsus. 

Atticus,  I.  Titus  Pomponius,  a  Roman  knight, 
who,  in  the  most  agitated  tunes,  preserved  the  esteem 
of  all  parties.    The  Pomponian  family,  from  whom  he 
originated,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  those 
of  equestrian  rank,  and  pretended  to  derive  its  origin 
from  Numa  Pompilius.    Atticus  lived  in  the  latter  pe- 
riod of  the  republic,  and  acquired  great  celebrity  from 
the  splendour  of  his  private  character.    He  inherited 
from  his  father,  and  from  his  uncle  Q.  Cccilius,  great 
wealth.    When  ho  attained  maturity,  the  republic 
was  disturbed  by  the  factions  of  Cinna  and  Sylla. 
His  brother  Sulpicius,  the  tribune  of  the  common*, 
being  killed,  he  thought  himself  not  safe  in  Rome  ; 
for  which  reason  he  removed  with  his  fortune  to  Ath- 
ens, where  he  devoted  himself  to  science.    His  bene- 
fits to  the  city  were  so  great,  that  he  gained  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people  in  the  highest  degree.    He  ac- 
quired so  thorough  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  that  lie 
could  not  he  distinguished  from  a  native  Athenian, 
and  hence  the  surname  of  Attievs  bestowed  upon  htm. 
When  Rome  had  acquired  some  degree  of  quiet,  he 
returned,  and  inherited  from  his  uncle  ten  millions  of 
sesterces.    His  sister  married  the  brother  of  Cicero. 
With  this  orator,  as  well  as  with  Hortensius,  he  lived 
on  terms  of  intimate  friendship.    It  was  his  principle 
never  to  mix  in  politics,  and  he  lived  undisturbed 
amid  all  the  successive  factions  which  reigned  in 
Rome.    Cesar  treated  him  with  the  greatest  regard, 
though  he  was  known  as  a  friend  of  Pompey's.    A  fter 
the  death  of  Cs?sar  he  lived  in  friendship  with  Brutus, 
without,  however,  offending  Antony.    When  Brutiiw 
was  obliged  to  flee  from  Italy,  he  sent  him  a  million 
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of  sesterces;  ami  likewise  supported  Fulvia,  the  wife 
of  Antony,  after  the  battle  of  Mutina,  and  therefore 
was  (pared  when  fortune  again  smiled  on  Antony, 
and  the  friends  of  Brutus  generally  were  the  victims 
of  his  vengeance.    Even  in  the  bad  times  of  the  tri- 
omrinte,  he  caused  all  the  proscribed  who  fled  to  Epi- 
rus  to  be  liberally  relieved  from  his  estates  in  that 
country,  and  by  his  interest  recovered  the  forfeited 
property  of  several  of  them.    Such  was  his  credit 
with  Octavius,  that  his  daughter  was  preferred  to  all 
the  great  matches  of  Rome  as  a  wife  for  his  friend 
Agrippa.  Octavius  himself  cultivated  the  closest  in- 
timacy with  Atticus,  who,  at  the  same  time,  maintained 
an  equally  intimate  correspondence  with  Antony.  The 
mixJe  of  living  pursued  by  Atticus  was  that  of  a  man 
of  great  fortune,  whose  mind  was  devotedly  attached 
to  literary  and  philosophical  pursuits.    His  domestics 
were  not  numerous,  but  choice  and  well  educated ; 
hi*  table  was  elegant,  but  not  costly  ;  and  he  delight- 
ed in  what  would  now  be  called  literary  suppers,  where 
u  anvjiiostcs  always  read  something  aloud,  in  order 
that  the  guests  might  enjoy  a  mental  as  well  as  physi- 
cal banquet   He  was  extremely  studious,  much  at- 
tache! to  inquiries  relative  to  the  antiquities  of  his 
country,  its  laws,  customs,  and  treaties,  and  wrote 
mend  works  on  these  subjects,  which  appear  to  have 
been  much  valued.    The  conclusion  of  his  life  was 
conformable  to  the  principles  of  Epicurean  philosophy, 
by  which  it  had  been  all  along  governed.  Having 
reached  the  age  of  sevonty-seven  with  little  assistance 
from  medicine,  he  was  seized  with  a  disorder  in  the 
intestines,  which  terminated  in  an  ulcer  deemed  in- 
curable.  Convinced  of  the  nature  of  his  case,  he  or- 
<l<*red  his  son-in-law  Agrippa,  and  other  friends,  to  be 
sent  far,  and  declared  to  them  his  intention  of  termi- 
nating his  life  by  abstaining  from  food.    When,  in 
spite  of  their  affectionate  entreaties,  he  had  persisted  in 
this  resolution  for  two  days,  some  of  the  unfavourable 
jinptoms  of  his  complaint  abated ;  but,  not  thinking  it 
worth  while  to  take  the  chance  of  a  cure,  he  persevered, 
tod  the  fifth  day  closed  his  existence,  B.C.  33.  —  In 
modern  times  the  character  of  Atticus  has  been  the 
fjbject  of  much  curious  discussion,  and  his  neutrality  in 
ie  mA.it  of  civil  contentions  has,  by  some  politicians, 
b**u  termed  selfish  and  criminal.    From  the  fearless 
generosity  which  he  exhibited  to  the  unfortunate  on  all 
sides,  it  may.  however,  be  presumed  that,  looking 
the  state  of  the  commonwealth  without  passion,  he  i 


convinced  of  the  inutility  of  attempting  to  stop  an  in- 
evitable cuter.    Certain  it  is,  that  as  a  medium  of 
friendship,  a  reconciler  of  differences,  and  a  protector 
against  the  ferocity  of  party  hatred,  he  was  eminently 
serviceable  in  the  calamitous  times  in  which  he  lived ; 
rod  possibly,  with  his  cast  of  temper  and  talents,  could 
rarcely  have  acted  more  beneficently  for  his  country  \ 
u  well  as  for  himself.    His  line  of  conduct  has  been  j 
tfurbuted  to  his  Epicurean  philosophy  ;  but  native  dis- 
position and  temper  must  have  formed  his  peculiar 
diarsctcr  much  more  than  speculative  principles.  The 
correspondence  between  Cicero  and  Atticus  is  highly 
inauraUe  to  both  parties,  especially  as  the  latter  was 
d*>  intimate  with  his  rival  Hortensius,  and  a  mediator 
between  them.    According  to  Cicero,  Atticus  wrote 
ronzii  of  great  value,  comprising  a  sort  of  universal 
twtory  for  700  years.    (Com.  Sep.  in  Vtt.—AikuCt  \ 
Diet.,  m.  v.  —  Gorton's  Biog.  Diet.,  vol.  1,  p.  i 
(34,4tvf.  —  Enr.yeliyp.  Amerie.,  vol.  1,  p.  457.)  —  II. 
wrjoes,  or  Tiberius  Claudius  Atticus  Herodes,  an 
Athenian  philosopher  and  statesman  of  the  age  of  the 
Aaroaines     His  father.  Julius  Atticus,  descended 
from  the  family  of  Miltiades,  was  raised  from  indi- 
;nee  to  wealth  by  the  discovery  of  a  hidden  treas- 
ure.   H erodes  received  an  education  suitable  to  the 
condition  to  which  his  father  had  been  advanced  by 
das  fortunate  accession  to  his  property.  Scholastic 
rhetoric,  or  the  art  of  declamation,  then  esteemed  a ! 
G  o 


most  fashionable  accomplishment,  became  his  princi- 
pal study  ;  and  he  prosecuted  it  under  the  first  masters 
of  the  age  with  such  success  as  to  acquire  great  repu- 
tation as  an  orator.  After  travelling  abroad,  he  settled 
at  Athens,  and  gave  public  lectures  on  eloquence,  which 
were  attended  by  sophists  and  rhetoricians,  whose  ad- 
miration of  his  talents  was,  perhaps,  not  altogether  dis- 
interested, as  his  hospitality  and  munificence  were  lav. 
ishly  extended  to  his  followers.  The  fame  of  Herodes 
reached  from  Athens  to  Rome,  and  he  was  invited  by 
the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  to  become  rhetorical  tu- 
tor to  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus,  the  adopted 
sons  and  destined  successors  of  Antoninus.  This  pro- 
motion led  to  his  being  created  consul  A.D.  143.  He 
wan  also  made  prefect  of  the  free  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  president  of  the  Panhellenic  and  Panathencan 
games,  at  which  he  was  crowned.  He  testified  his 
sense  of  this  honour  by  building  a  marble  stadium,  or 
course  for  running  matches,  one  of  the  grandest  works 
ever  executed  by  a  private  individual.  He  also  erect- 
ed a  new  theatre  at  Athens,  and  repaired  and  embel- 
lished the  Odeon  of  Pericles.  These  and  other  splen- 
did monuments  of  his  wealth  and  liberality  have  per- 
petuated his  name,  while  his  literary  productions  have 
perished.  The  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Herodes  was 
embittered  by  the  ingratitude  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
who  preferred  accusations  against  him  in  his  public  ca- 
pacity ;  but  these  were  quashed  by  the  friendship  of 
his  pupil  Marcus  Aurelius,  then  emperor.  Ho  passed 
his  latter  days  at  Marathon,  his  birthplace,  where  he 
died  about  A.D.  185,  aged  seventy-five.  His  remains 
were  interred  at  Athens  with  public  honours.  (Gor- 
ton's Biogr.  Diet.,  vol.  1,  p.  134.) 

Ariiux  (in  German,  Etzel),  the  son  of  Mundzuck, 
or,  as  he  is  less  correctly  called.  Mandras,  a  Hun  of 
royal  descent,  who  succeeded  his  uncle  Rugilas  (A.D. 
433),  and  shared  the  supreme  authority  with  his  broth- 
er Bleda.  These  two  leaders  of  the  barbarians,  who 
had  settled  in  Scythia  and  Hungary,  threatened  the 
Eastern  empire,  and  twice  compelled  the  weak  Thco- 
dosius  II.  to  purchase  an  inglorious  peace.  Their 
power  was  feared  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  The  Huns  themselves  esteemed  Attila  their 
bravest  warrior  and  most  skilful  general.  Their  re- 
gard for  his  person  soon  amounted  to  superstitious  rev- 
erence. He  gave  out  that  he  had  found  the  sword  of 
their  tutelar  god,  the  Scythian  Mars,  the  possession  of 
which  was  supposed  to  convey  a  title  to  the  whole 
earth ;  and,  proud  of  this  weapon,  which  added  dignity 
to  his  power,  he  designed  to  extend  his  rule  over  the 
world.  He  caused  his  brother  Bleda  to  be  murdered 
(A.D.  444),  and,  when  he  announced  that  it  was  done 
by  the  command  of  God,  this  murder  was  celebrated 
like  a  victory.  Being  now  sole  master  of  a  warlike 
people,  his  unbounded  ambition  made  him  the  terror 
of  all  nations ;  and  he  became,  as  he  called  himself, 
the  Scourge  of  God  for  the  chastisement  of  the  human 
race.  In  a  snort  time  he  extended  his  dominion  over 
all  the  people  of  Germany  and  Scythia,  and  the  East- 
ern and  Western  emperors  paid  him  tribute.  The 
Vandals,  the  Ostrogoths,  the  Gepidsj,  and  a  part  of  the 
Franks,  united  under  his  banners.  Some  historians 
assure  us  that  his  army  amounted  to  700,000  men. — 
His  portrait,  as  given  by  Jomandes,  was  that  of  a  mod- 
ern Cabnuc,  with  a  large  head,  swarthy  complexion, 
flat  nose,  small  sunken  eyes,  and  a  short,  square  body. 
His  looks  were  fierce,  his  gait  proud,  and  his  deport- 
ment stem  and  haughty  ;  yet  he  was  merciful  to  a 
suppliant  foe,  and  ruled  his  own  people  with  justice 
and  lenity. — When  be  had  heard  a  rumour  of  the  riches 
and  power  of  Persia,  he  directed  his  march  thither. 
He  was  defeated  on  the  plains  of  Armenia,  and  fell 
back  to  satisfy  his  desire  of  plunder  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  East.  He  easily  found  a  pretext 
for  war ;  he  therefore  went  over  to  Illyricum,  and  laid 
waste  all  the  countries  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Adriatic 
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The  Emperor  Theodosius  collected  an  army  to  oppose 
his  progress  ;  but  in  three  bloody  battles  fortune  de- 
clared herself  for  the  barbarians,  and  Constantinople 
was  indebted  to  the  strength  of  its  walls,  and  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  enemy  in  the  art  of  besieging,  for  its 
preservation.  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece  all 
submitted  to  the  savage  invader,  who  destroyed  sev- 
enty flourishing  cities.  Theodosius  was  at  the  mercy 
of  the  victor,  and  was  compelled  to  purchase  a  peace. 
A  scheme  was  laid  in  the  court  of  Theodosius  to  as- 
sassinate him  under  the  cover  of  a  solemn  embassy, 
which  intention  he  discovered ;  and,  without  violating 
the  laws  of  hospitality  in  the  persons  of  the  ambassa- 
dors, wisely  preferred  a  heavy  ransom  for  the  principal 
agent  in  the  plot,  and  a  new  treaty  at  the  expense  of 
fresh  payments.  On  the  accession  of  Marcian,  AttUa  j 
demanded  tribute,  which  was  refused ;  and,  although 
much  exasperated,  he  resolved  first  to  turn  his  arms 
again Bt  the  Western  Emperor  Valentinian,  whose  li- 
centious sister  Honoria,  in  revenge  for  being  banished 
for  an  intrigue  with  her  chamberlain,  sent  an  offer  of 
herself  to  Attila.  The  Hun,  perceiving  the  pretence 
this  proposal  supplied,  preceded  his  irruptions  into 
Gaul  by  demanding  Honoria  in  marriage,  with  a  share 
of  the  imperial  patrimony.  Being  of  course  refused, 
ho  affected  to  be  satisfied,  and  pretended  he  was  only 
about  to  enter  Gaul  to  make  war  upon  Theodoric,  king 
of  the  Ostrogoths.  He  accordingly  crossed  the  Rhine, 
A.D.  450,  with  a  prodigious  host,  and  marked  his  way 
through  Gaul  with  pillage  and  desolation,  until  com- 
pletely defeated  by  Theodoric  and  the  famous  Aetius, 
in  the  bloody  battle  of  Chalons.  He  was,  however, 
allowed  to  retreat,  and,  having  recruited  his  forces,  he 
passed  the  Alps  the  next  year  and  invaded  Italy,  spread- 
ing his  ravages  over  all  Lombardy.  This  visitation 
was  the  origin  of  the  famous  republic  of  Venice,  which 
was  founded  by  the  fugitives  who  fled  at  the  terror  of 
bis  name.  Valentinian,  unable  to  avert  the  storm,  re- 
paired from  Ravenna  to  Rome,  whence  he  sent  the 
prelate  I/eo  with  a  solemn  deputation,  to  avert  the 
wrath  of  Attila,  who  consented  to  quit  Italy  on  receiv- 
ing a  vast  sum  as  the  dowry  of  Honoria,  and  an  annual 
tribute.  He  did  not  much  longer  survive  these  transac- 
tions ;  and  his  death  was  singular,  he  being  found  dead, 
in  consequence  of  suffocation  from  a  broken  blood- 
vessel, on  the  night  of  his  marriage  with  a  beautiful 
young  virgin  named  lldegund.  This  event  took  place 
in  453.  The  news  of  his  death  spread  sorrow  and  terror 
in  the  army.  His  body  was  enclosed  in  three  coffins  : 
the  first  was  of  gold,  tho  second  of  silver,  and  the 
third  of  iron.  The  captives  who  had  made  the  grave 
were  strangled,  in  order  that  the  pi  acc  of  interment 
might  be  kept  concealed  from  his  foes.  (Memel, 
Gesck.  dcr  Deutschen,  p.  93,  seqq. —  Gorton's  Biogr. 
Diet.,  vol.  1,  p.  135.  —  Encydop.  Amerie.,  vol.  1,  p. 
457,  seqq.) 

Attiuus,  I.  one  of  the  first  three  military  tribunes 
with  consular  power,  chosen  by  the  people,  B.C.  444, 
in  place  of  the  regular  consuls.  (Lie.,  4, 7.) — II.  Rcg- 
ulus.  (Vid.  Regulus).  —  III.  Calatinus,  consul  B.C. 
258,  in  which  year  he  took  the  city  of  My  list  rat  us, 
in  Sicily.  Chosen  consul  again  B.C.  256,  he  cap- 
tured Panormus  and  many  other  cities.  In  B.C.  249 
he  was  appointed  dictator. — IV.  A  Roman  poet,  who 
translated  into  Latin  verse  the  Electra  of  Sophocles. 
From  the  allusion  made  to  him  by  Cicero,  he  appears 
to  have  been  a  very  harsh  and  rugged  writer.  (Cie., 
ie  Fin.,  1,  2  —  Ep.  ad  Alt.,  14,  20.)— V.  A  frecd- 
man.  who  (A.D.  27)  exhibited  games  at  Fidene  in  an 
amphitheatre  so  badly  constructed  that  it  broke  down, 
and  killed  or  wounded  50,000  persons.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  he  was  banished,  and  a  law  was  made 
prohibiting  any  individual  from  exhibiting  games  who 
was  not  possessed  of  a  fortune  of  400,000  sesterces, 
and  thus  enabled  to  erect  a  secure  edifice.  It  was  or- 
dained also  that  buildings  intended  for  such  purposes 


should  be  erected  on  a  firm  foundation.    (Tac,  Ann, 
4,  62.) 

Attius,  I.  (or  Accius,  as  he  is  sometimes,  but  im- 
properly, called),  a  Roman  tragic  writer,  born  A.U.C. 
584.  His  style  was  harsh  ;  but  he  was,  notwithstand- 
ing, held  in  high  estimation  by  his  countrymen  for  the 
force  and  eloquence  of  his  productions.  Horace,  in 
the  same  line  where  he  celebrates  the  dramatic  skill  of 
Pacuvius,  alludes  to  the  loftiness  of  Attius  (Eptst.,  2, 
1,  56),  by  which  is  meant  sublimity  both  of  sentiment 
and  expression.  Most  of  the  plays  of  Attius  were 
taken  from  the  Greek  tragedians ;  two  of  them,  how- 
ever, tho  Brutus  and  the  Deeius,  hinged  on  Roman 
subjects,  and  were  both  probably  written  in  compb- 
tuent  to  the  family  of  his  patron  Decius  Brutus.  (Dun- 
lop's  Roman  Literature,  vol.  1,  p.  350,  scqq. — Bakr, 
Geseh.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  79,  seq.) —  II.  Tullius, 
the  general  of  the  Volsci,  to  whom  Coriolanus  fled  when 
banished  from  Rome.    ( Vid.  Coriolanus.) 

Attus  Naviub,  a  Roman  augur,  of  whom  a  mar- 
vellous story  is  related.  Tarquinius  Priscus,  after  his 
victory  in  the  Sabine  war,  which  was  owing  to  his  hav- 
ing doubled  the  number  of  his  cavalry,  wished  to  dou- 
ble the  number  of  the  equestrian  centuries,  and  to 
name  the  three  new  ones  after  himself  and  his  friends 
His  design  was  opposed  by  the  augur  Attus  Navius, 
who  represented  that  Romulus  had  acted  under  the 
guidance  of  the  auspices  in  regulating  the  centuries, 
and  that  nothing  but  the  consent  of  the  auspices  could 
warrant  a  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  knights 
Attus  was  by  descent  a  Sabine ;  the  gift  of  observing 
and  interpreting  auguries  was  the  endowment  of  his 
countrymen ;  even  when  a  boy,  without  instruction, 
he  had  practised  the  art,  and  afterward,  on  being  tau  ght, 
had  aequired  the  greatest  insight  into  it  that  any  priest 
ever  attained  to.  Tarquinius  to  shame  the  augurs, 
or  for  his  own  conviction,  as  Croesus  tried  the  veraci- 
ty of  the  oracle,  commanded  him  to  divine  whether 
what  ho  was  at  that  moment  thinking  of  were  possible 
or  impossible.  When  Attus  had  observed  the  heav- 
ens and  declared  that  the  object  of  the  king's  thoughts 
could  be  effected,  Tarquinius  held  out  to  him  a  whet- 
stone, and  a  razor  to  split  it  with ;  the  augur  did  *o 
without  delay.  The  whetstone  and  razor  were  preserv- 
ed in  the  Comitium  under  an  altar :  beside  them,  on 
the  steps  of  the  senate-house,  stood  the  statue  of  At- 
tus, a  priest,  with  his  head  muffled.  (Lre.,  1,  36. — 
Dion.  Hal.,  3,  70,  seq.—Cte.,  de  Dm.,  1,  17,  Y  32. — 
Niebukr's  Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  1,  p.  307,  icqq.,  2d  ed~, 
Cambridge  transl.) 

AtyIdvb,  the  descendants  of  Atys,  an  ancient  king 
of  Lydia.    ( Vid.  Atys  I.) 

Atys,  I.  an  ancient  king  of  Lydia.  He  is  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  who  calls  him  the  son  of  Manes 
(1,  95).  The  historian,  however,  in  another  part  of 
his  work,  makes  the  son  of  Manes  to  have  been  Cotys 
(4,  45),  a  circumstance  which  has  occasioned  some 
trouble  to  the  commentators.  Wesseling  (ad  Herod., 
4,  45)  thinks  it  probable  that  Manes  had  two  sons, 
Atys  and  Cotys.  It  seems  more  natural,  however,  to 
make  Atys  and  Cotys  two  names  for  one  and  the  same 
person,  the  latter  appellation  being  evidently  the  same 
as  the  former,  except  that  it  commences  with  a  strong 
aspirated  consonant,  and  has  the  vowel  sound  changed^ 
Land  sees  in  the  name  Atys  an  Etrurian  root.  ($«#- 
gin  dt  Ling.  Etruse.,  vol.  2,  p.  223.)  The  appella- 
tion Manes,  moreover,  is  given  in  the  Vatican  MS.  as 
Masnes  (Muavnc),  which  last  approximates  to  Masstca 
(Mutnrsc),  a  form  sometimes  given  to  the  name  of  thr 

river  god  Marsyas.     (Plut.,  de  Mu*.,  p.  1133.   

Midler,  Etrusk.,  vol.  1,  p.  81,  not.)  Ritter  considers 
Manes  and  Atvs  as  appellations  of  Oriental  origin, 
made  euphonious  by  the  Greeks,  and  connects  them 
with  the  early  worship  of  Buddha.  According  to  this 
writer,  Manes  (Man-es)  is  nothing  more  than  the  term 
"  man,"  and  to  the  same  family  of  words  belong  tho 
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Hindu  Menu,  the  Egyptian  Mews,  the  Greek  Minos, 
ind  even  the  Latin  mens.    On  the  other  hand,  Cotys 
or  Khodo  it  the  same  as  the  Boda  of  the  Fenians. 
( VarhaUe,  p.  365.)  —  II.  A  son  of  Croesus,  king  of 
Lydia.    His  father  dreamed  that  Atys  was  to  be  killed 
by  the  point  of  a  spear,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  frus- 
trate the  prediction,  kept  his  son  at  home,  and  care- 
fully avoided  exposing  him  to  any  danger.  Meanwhile, 
a  large  wild  boar  infested  the  country  around  the  Mysi- 
an  Olympus,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  territo- 
ry applied  to  Creeses  for  assistance  against  the  animal. 
After  urgent  entreaties  on  the  part  of  the  young  prince, 
his  father  allowed  him  to  accompany  the  hunters  sent 
out  from  Lydia  to  the  aid  of  the  Mysians,  but  gave  him 
in  charge  to  Adrastas,  a  Phrygian  of  royal  birth,  who 
had  slain  by  accident  his  own  brother,  and  had  been 
purified  of  the  homicide  by  Croesus.    The  party  en- 
countered the  boar,  and,  in  making  the  onset,  Atys 
was  killed  by  an  accidental  blow  from  the  javelin  of 
Adrastus,  the  very  one  who  had  been  appointed  by 
Crams  to  guard  him  from  danger.    Such  is  the  ac- 
count of  Herodotus  (1,  34,  seqq  ).    Ptolemy,  the  Bon 
of  Hephastion,  calls  the  son  of  Croesus,  whom  Adras- 
tas slew,  by  the  name  of  Agathon.    He  also  states, 
that  the  young  prince  had  a  dispute  with  Adrastus 
ii»ut  a  quail,  in  which  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  tho 
Utter    (Pkottus,  BiU,  vol.  1,  p.  146,  ed.  Bckker.) 
— [II  A  Trojan  who  came  to  Italy  with  .tineas,  and 
was  fabled  to  have  been  the  progenitor  of  the,  fami- 
lv  of  the  Attii  at  Rome,     (Virg.,  Jin.,  6,  568.)— 
IV.  A  beautiful  shepherd  of  Phrygia,  beloved  by  Cyb- 
ele.  and  to  whom  she  intrusted  the  care  of  her  altars 
and  the  superintendence  of  her  religious  ceremonies. 
Ha  vine  proved  unfaithful  to  the  goddess,  she  inspired 
him  with  phrensy  to  such  &  degree,  that,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  his  malady,  bedeprived  himself  of  his  virility.  Ovid, 
however,  makes  him  to  have  been  changed  by  the  god- 
dess into  a  pine-tree.  {Met.,  10.  104).    According  to 
Diodorus.  on  the  other  hand,  who  assigns  Meon.  king 
of  Phrygia,  as  the  mortal  father  of  Cybele,  Atys  was 
put  to  death  by  her  parent  on  discovering  the  intimacy 
subsisting  between  the  parties.    (Diod.  Sic,  3,  58.) 
Another,  and  wilder  legend,  of  Lvdian  origin,  may  be 
fjond  in  Pausanias  (7,  17. — Compare  Catull.,  de 
Alw.  <kr  —  Ortd,  Fast.,  4,  223. — Lucian,  de  Dea  Sy- 
ra).    The  fable  of  Atys  is  astronomical  in  its  origin. 
Atys,  deprived  of  his  virility,  is  a  symbol  of  the  sun, 
shorn  of  its  generative  powers  in  the  season  of  winter, 
and  moving  in  the  lower  hemisphere  :  the  luminary  of 
day  resumes  its  energies  on  ascending  into  the  upper 
Hemisphere    Atys.  an  incarnation  of  the  sun,  is  him- 
self the  first  of  the  Galli  ;  and  his  priests,  by  a  volun- 
tary mutilation,  celebrate  the  period  of  his  weakness 
and  impotence.    But  as,  in  accordance  with  a  decree 
of  the  {rods,  not  a  single  member  of  Atys  is  to  perish, 
every  year  he  returns  to  the  upper  world,  and  cele- 
brates anew  his  union  with  Cybele.    This  return,  this 
renewal  of  the  productive  powers  and  the  fecundity  of 
nature,  jravsj  rise  to  all  those  demonstrations  of  savage 
jny  which  are  so  well  described  in  the  verses  of  Lu- 
eretias  (2,  618,  seqq  ).    For  farther  remarks  illustra- 
tive of  this  curious  portion  of  ancient  mythology,  con- 
?a't  Creuzer's  Symboltk,  par  Cut cnuv.it,  vol.  2,  page 
69,  seqq.    As  regards  the  different  forms  of  the  name, 
Atys,  Attis,  or  Attes,  consult  the  remarks  of  Hemster- 
bnis  {ad  Lvewn,  D.  L) ,  12),  and  of  Onevius  (ad  Lu- 
asn,  ie  Dea  Syra,  15).    Diodorus  says  that  Atys  was 
subsequently  called  Papas  (Udrrnr).  which  is.no  doubt, 
with  the  old  Greek  word  irarror  or  irdirmtc, 
other  forms  of  which  are  otto,  airira,  and 
We  see  lurking,  therefore,  in  the  names  Atys, 
Attu,  Attes,  and  Papas,  a  reference  to  the  sun  as  the 
great  father  of  life  and  parent  of  fertility.  (Compare 
Use  remarks  on  the  origin  of  the  name  Apollo,  under 

AvAfticva,  s  strongly  fortified  town  of  Gaul,  the 


capital  of  the  Bituriges,  now  Bourges.  It  received 
its  former  appellation  from  the  river  A  vara,  or  Eure, 
one  of  the  southern  branches  of  the  Liger.  It  was 
taken  by  Cnsar  during  the  Gallic  wars,  and  its  inhabi- 
tants massacred.  (Cc*».,  Bell.  Gall.,  7,  27,  seqq.) 
Avella.    Vtd.  Abclla. 

AventTmcs  I.  a  son  of  Hercules  by  Rhea,  who  as- 
sisted Turnus  against  .'Eneas.  (Virg.,  Mn.,  7,  657.) 
— II.  A  king  of  Alba,  buried  upon  Mount  Aventine. 
(Ovid,  Fast.,  4,  51.) — III.  One  of  the  seven  hills  of 
Rome,  and  the  largest  of  the  whole  number.  It  was 
divided  from  the  Palatine  by  the  valley  of  the  Circus 
Maximus,  and  round  its  northern  base  flows  the  Tiber. 
This  hill  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Aven- 
tinus,  an  ancient  king  of  Alba,  who  was  buried  there 
in  a  laurel  grove,  which  was  preserved  on  this  hill  to  a 
very  late  period.  The  Aventine  was  the  place  on 
which  Remus  was  fabled  to  have  taken  his  station 
when  watching  for  an  omen  in  his  competition  with 
Romulus  for  the  crown  ;  and  here,  too,  ne  is  said  to 
have  been  buried.  Hence  some  derive  the  name  from 
the  Latin  aves,  "  omens."  The  Aventine,  in  conse- 
quence of  what  has  been  said,  was  considered  a  place 
of  evil  omen.  The  period  when  it  was  included  with- 
in the  walls  of  Rome  is  differently  given.  Some 
make  this  to  have  been  done  by  Ancus  Marcius,  others 
not  till  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  No  au- 
thority, however,  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  the 
latter  opinion,  though  advocated  by  some  antiquarians, 
while  an  irresistible  weight  of  evidence  can  be  brought 
against  it.  (Lir.,  1,  33.  —  Dion.  Hal.,  lib.  2,  3,  4.  — 
Nardtni,  1,5.)  In  tho  early  ages  of  Rome,  however, 
it  is  certain  that  the  whole  neither  of  the  Esquiline  nor 
Aventine  hills  was  inhabited.  We  read  in  Livy  (2, 
28)  of  nightly  meetings  of  the  disaffected  being  held 
upon  the  former,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  senate  ; 
and  the  two  armies,  that  joined  in  rebellion  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  decemvirs,  encamped  upon  tho  lat- 
ter. (Li».,  3,  50.)  But  from  the  prodigious  extent 
of  the  Aventine,  which  is  computed  by  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnaasus  to  be  three  miles  in  circumference,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  there  was  abundant  room  for  en- 
campments at  that  early  period.  The  Aventine  has 
two  distinct  summits  .  and,  indeed,  it  might  almost 
be  called  two  hills,  for  they  are  divided  by  a  valley. 
Near  the  base  of  the  more  southern  of  its  heights  aro 
the  gigantic  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Caracalla.  (Home  tn 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  vol.  1,  p.  191,  seqq.) — The 
Aventine  was  likewise  called  Colli*  Muraus,  from 
Murcia,  the  goddess  of  sleep,  who  had  a  chapel  (sacei- 
lum)  on  it ;  Collis  Diana,  from  a  temple  of  Diana 
(Lie.,  1,  33. — Dion.  Hal.,  3,43) ;  and  Henwntus,  from 
Remus. 

AvEmrus  LACUs.alake  in  Campania,  near  Baiaj  and 
Putcoli.  It  lay  within,  from  the  Lucrine  lake,  and 
was  connected  with  the  latter  by  a  narrow  passage. 
Strabo  describes  it  as  surrounded  on  almost  every 
side,  except  this  outlet,  by  steep  hills.  (Strab.,  248.) 
These  hills  were  covered  with  immense  forests,  bo  that 
gloom  and  darkness  surrounded  the  lake,  and  accumu- 
lated effluvia  filled  the  air  with  contagion.  The  an- 
cient* even  had  a  popular  belief  among  them,  that 
birds,  on  attempting  to  fiy  over  this  lake,  became  stu- 
pified  by  its  exhalations  and  fell  into  it.  Hence  the 
common  though  erroneous  derivation  of  tho  name,  from 
a  priv.,  and  bpvte,  "a  bird."  (Virg.,  Mn„  6,  237, 
seqq. — Lueret.,  6,  748.)  As  little  credit  is  due  to  the 
account  which  places  here  the  scene  of  Ulysses'  de- 
scent to  the  lower  world,  and  his  evocation  of  the 
dead,  as  described  in  the  Odyssey,  together  with  the 
subterranean  abodes  of  the  Cimmerians.  (Strab., 
244.) — The  forests  that  covered  the  hills  around  Aver- 
nus  were  dedicated  to  Hecate,  and  sacrifices  were 
uently  offered  to  that  goddess.  These  forests  and 
Agrippa  converted  the  lake 
I  a  communication  with  the 
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sea  and  the  Lucrine  basin.  (Fi«\  Portus  Julius.) 
The  roolcrn  name  of  the  lake  is  Logo  d'Averno. 
Eustace  describes  Avernus  at  the  present  day  as  a 
circular  sheet  of  water,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  cir- 
cumference, and  of  great  depth  (in  some  places  180 
feet).  It  is  surrounded  with  grounds  on  one  side  low, 
on  the  other  high  but  steep,  cultivated  all  around,  but 
not  much  wooded ;  a  scene,  on  the  whole,  light,  airy, 
and  exhilarating.  ( Closured  Tour,  vol.  2,  page  394, 
Land,  ed.) 

Ai'fidkxa,  a  city  of  Samnhim,  and  the  capital  of 
the  Caraceni,  situate  on  the  8agrus  or  Sangro.  It  is 
now  Aljidena.    {Lav  ,  10,  12  — Phn.,  3,  12.) 

Ai'Finu  lex,  was  enacted  by  the  tribune  Aufidius 
Lurco,  A.U.C.  692.  It  contained  this  singular  clause, 
that  if  any  candidate,  in  canvassing  for  an  office, 
promised  money  to  a  tribe,  and  failed  in  the  perform- 
ance, he  should  be  excused  ;  but  if  he  actually  paid  it, 
he  should  be  compelled  to  pay  every  tribe  a  yearly 
fine  of  3000  sesterces  as  long  as  he  lived.  (Cic.  ad 
Att.,  1,  13.)  This  law,  however,  soon  became  a  dead 
letter,  as  is  apparent  from  what  Suetonius  states  re- 
specting the  bribery  practised  by  Cesar  and  Bibulus. 
(Suet.,  Vit.  Jul.,  19. — Compare  Hetneec.,  Antiq.  Rom., 
p.  807,  ed.  Haubold.) 

Ai'riMt'B,  I.  Bassus,  an  historian  in  the  Augustan 
age,  and  in  part  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  wrote 
a  history  of  the  Roman  civil  wars,  and  another  of  the 
war  in  Germany.  This  Utter  work  was  continued  by 
the  elder  Pliny  (Plin.,  Min.  Ep.,  3,  5,  6  —  Quinttl., 
10,  1,  103  )  — II.  Csesius  Bassus,  a  lyric  poet,  to 
whom  Pcrsius  addressed  his  sixth  Satire.  He  per- 
ished during  the  same  eruption  of  Vesuvius  that 
proved  fatal  to  the  elder  Pliny.  (Quinttl.,  10,  1,  96. 
—  Schol.  ad  Pert.,  Sat.,  6,  1. —  V  oss,  dt  pott,  hat., 
c.  3  ) — III.  Salcius  Bassus,  a  poet  in  the  time  of  Ves- 
pasian He  is  highly  praised  by  Quintilian  (10,  1, 
90),  and  by  the  author  of  the  Dialogue  "  de  eaus.  cor- 
rupt eloa."  (c.  6). — IV.  Luscus,  a  recorder  in  the  town 
of  Fundi,  ridiculed  by  Horace.    (Serm.,  1.  6.  24.) 

Aurinrs,  a  river  of  Apulia,  now  the  Ofanto.  It 
was  on  the  banks  of  this  stream  that  the  battle  of  Can- 
nas  was  fought.  Polybius  (3,  1 10)  remarks  of  the 
Aufidus,  that  it  is  the  only  river  which,  rising  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Apennines,  finds  its  way  through 
that  continuous  chain  into  the  Adriatic.  But  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  historian  speaks  with  his  usu- 
al accuracy.  It  is  certain  that  the  Aufidus  cannot  be 
said  to  penetrate  entirely  through  the  chain  of  those 
mountains,  since  it  rises  on  one  side  of  it,  while  the 
Silarus  flows  from  the  other.  The  Aufidus  was  re- 
markable for  the  rapidity  of  its  course.  (Horat.,  Od., 
1,  14  —  Id.,  Od  .  30,  3  —  Id.,  Od.,  4,  9  —  Cramer's 
Arte  Italy,  vol.  2,  p  295  ) 

Ai  oe,  daughter  of  Aleus,  king  of  Tegea.  She  be- 
came a  mother  by  Hercules,  and  secretly  laid  her  off- 
spring, a  son,  in  the  sacred  enclosure  (rtfievot.)  of  Mi- 
nerva. A  famine  coming  on  the  land,  Aleus  went  to 
the  Ttfitvos  of  the  goddess ;  and,  searching  about, 
found  hU  daughter's  infant,  which  he  exposed  on 
Mount  Parthenion.  But  the  babe  was  protected  by 
the  care  of  the  gods,  for  a  hind  which  had  just  brought 
forth  came  and  suckled  him  ;  and  the  shepherds, 
finding  him  thus  nursed,  named  him  Telephus  from 
that  circumstance  (fyaQoc,  a  hind).  Aleus  gave  his 
daughter  Auge  to  Nauplius,  the  son  of  Neptune,  to 
nell  Tier  out  of  the  country ;  and  he  disposed  of  her  to 
Teuthras,  king  of  Teuthrania,  on  the  Cayster,  in  My- 
sia,  who  made  her  his  wife.  Telephus  having,  when 
grown  up,  consulted  the  oracle  respecting  his  parents, 
came  to  Mysia,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Teu- 
thras, whom  he  succeeded  in  his  kingdom.  (Pausan., 
8,  4  —Apollod.,  3,  9,  1.)  This  legend  is  connected 
apparently  with  the  worship  of  Minerva  Alea.  The 
true  meaning  of  Telephus  is  Far-shining  (r^oaoc). 
Auge  (Ai'ri)  i«  bright.    {Keighttey's  Mythoi.,  p.  367.) 


Acge.*,  I.  a  town  of  Laconia,  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  AZgim.  It  stood  near  the  coast,  northwest 
of  Gythium.  (//.,  2,  683  —  Strabo,  364  >— II.  A  town 
of  the  Epicnemidian  Locri.    (//.,  2,  532.) 

Acgeas  (poetic  form  Auge  ab),  son  of  Neptune,  ac- 
cording to  others,  of  the  Sun,  while  a  third  class  of 
mythologies  moke  him  to  have  been  the  offspring  of 
I  Pnorfaas.    He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and,  after  re- 
turning from  that  expedition,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Elis.    Augeas  kept  a  very  large  number  of  herds,  and 
the  filth  and  dung  of  these  had  been  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate for  many  years,  when  Eurystheus  imposed  on 
Hercules,  as  one  of  his  tasks,  the  cleansing  of  the  sta- 
bles of  the  Elian  monarch.    When  Hercules  came  ac- 
cordingly to  Augeas,  he  said  nothing  to  him  of  the 
commands  of  Eurystheus,  but  offered  for  a  tenth  of 
his  herds  to  clean  out  his  stables  in  one  day.  Augeas 
agreed,  thinking  the  thing  impossible,  and  Hercules 
took  Phyleus,  the  son  of  Augeas,  to  witness  the  agree- 
ment.   He  then  broke  down  a  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
court,  and  turning  in  the  rivers  Pcneus  and  Alphcus 
by  a  canal,  let  them  run  out  at  the  other  side.  Au- 
geas, on  learning  tliat  this  was  one  of  the  tasks  imposed 
by  Eurystheus,  not  only  refused  to  stand  by  his  agree- 
ment, but  denied  that  he  had  promised  anything,  and 
offered  to  lay  the  matter  before  judges.    When  the 
cause  was  tried,  Phyleus  honestly  gave  testimony 
against  his  father,  and  Augeas,  in  a  rage,  even  before 
the  votes  had  been  taken,  ordered  both  his  son  and 
Hercules  to  depart  from  Elis.    The  former  retired  to 
Dulichium,  the  latter  returned  to  Eurystheus,  stopping 
first  at  Olcnus,  where  he  aided  Dexamenus  against 
the  centaur  Eurytion.    Eurystheus,  however,  refuted 
to  count  the  feat  of  Hercules,  in  cleansing  the  Augean 
stables,  among  the  twelve  tasks,  saying  that  he  had 
done  it  for  hire.    After  the  termination  of  all  his  la- 
bours, Hercules  came  with  an  army  to  Elis,  slew  Au- 
geas, and  set  Phyleus  on  the  throne.    For  an  expla- 
nation of  this  myth,  consult  the  article  Hercules. 
(Apollod.,  2,  5,  ^4.  —  Kaght  ley's  Mythology,  p.  356, 
366.)— To  "cleanse  the  Augean  stables"  has  become 
a  common  proverb,  and  is  applied  to  any  undertakinr 
where  the  object  in  view  is  to  remove  a  mass  of  moral 
corruption,  the  accumulation  of  which  renders  the 
task  almost  impossible.    The  Latin  form  of  this  same 
proverb  is  44  Auge  a  stabulum  repurgare ;  "  the  Greek, 
merely  Kiyeiov  ftoi>oraaia.     (Luctan,  Pscudom.— 
Erasmus,  Chil.,  2,  cctit.  3,  n.  21.) 

AuocTla,  now  Augela,  one  of  the  Oases  of  the  great 
African  desert,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name.  It  lay 
west  of  Ammon  and  south  of  Cyrenc,  and  was  famed 
for  the  abundant  produce  of  its  date  palms.  This  was 
one  of  the  stations  for  the  caravans  which  carried  on 
the  inland  trade  of  Africa.  It  is  at  present  also  a 
caravan  station.  (Mannert,  vol.  10,  pt.  2,  p.  181  — 
Pacho,  Voyage  dans  la  Marmarwue,  p.  272,  seqq.) 

Accuses,  a  name  given  to  a  class  of  sacerdotal  offi- 
cers among  the  Romans,  whose  duty  it  was  to  observe 
and  interpret  omens,  and  perform  other  analogous  acts 
of  religion.    The  term  Augur  is  commonly  but  erro- 
neously derived  from  sets,  44  a  ford,"  and  garrio,  "  to 
ehtrp,"  on  the  supponition  that  this  priesthood  origi- 
nally drew  omens  merely  from  the  notes  of  birds.  The 
true  etymology,  however,  ought  very  probably  to  be 
referred  to  some  Etrurian  term,  assimilated  both  in 
form  and  meaning  to  the  Greek  ai'ji},  44  light"  (com- 
pare the  German  auge,  44  an  eye"),  so  that  the  primi- 
tive meaning  of  the  term  augur  will  be  44  a  seer."— 
The  duties  and  powers  of  the  Roman  augurs  are  given 
somewhat  in  detail  by  Cicero  (de  Leg.,  2, 8),  and  may 
he  arranged  under  four  beads  :  1 .  The  inspecting  or 
observing  of  omens.    2.  The  declaring  the  will  of 
heaven,  as  ascertained  by  them  from  these  omens. 
3.  The  inaugurating  of  magistrates,  and  the  consecra- 
ting of  places  and  buildings.    4.  The  determining 
whether  the  omens  observed  by  them  alleged  a  thing 
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to  be  done  or  not,  and  also  in  what  way  the  omens 
themselves  were  to  be  taken.    (Compare  MulUr, 
Etttsk.,  vol.  2,  p.  117.) — The  whole  system  of  au- 
?unl  science  was  of  Etrurian  origin.    In  tins  latter 
country  it  served  as  a  powerful  engine  of  state  in  the 
tanJs  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  same  result  was  for 
a  considerable  time  effected  at  Rome.    Meetings  of 
the  Comitia  Centuriata,  for  example,  could  not  be  held 
at  all,  if  any  augur  declared  the  omens  unpropitious ; 
or  the  Comitia  were  broken  off  if  a  magistrate,  virtu- 
ally  invested  with  augural  powers,  declared  that  he  had 
heard  thunder  or  seen  lightning.    So,  again,  all  the 
business  transacted  at  any  comitia,  except  the  Tributa, 
treat  for  nothing,  if,  after  the  assembly  had  been  held, 
an  augur  declared  that  there  had  been  some  informal- 
ity in  taking  the  auspices  before  the  meeting  was  con- 
vened.— The  augurs  arc  supposed  to  have  been  first 
instituted  by  Romulus,  who  appointed  three,  one  for 
each  tribe.    This,  however,  was  mere  popular  opin- 
ion, and  had  no  foundation  in  reality.    A  fourth  augur 
was  added,  it  is  thought,  by  Servius  Tullius,  when  he 
increased  the  number  of  tribes,  and  divided  the  city 
into  four  tribes.    The  augurs  were  at  first  all  patri- 
cians, untU  A.U.C.  454,  when  five  plebeians  were  ad- 
ded. Sylla  increased  their  number  to  fifteen.  The 
chief  of  the  augurs  was  called  M agister  Collegii.  The 
augurs  enjoyed  this  singular  privilege,  that  of  what- 
ever crime  "they  were  guilty,  they  could  not  be  de- 
prived of  their  office  ;  because,  as  Plutarch  remarks, 
they  were  intrusted  with  the  secrets  of  the  empire. 
The  laws  of  friendship  were  anciently  observed  with 
great  care  among  the  augurs,  and  no  one  was  admitted 
into  their  college  who  was  known  to  be  inimical  to 
any  of  their  number — The'  augur  made  his  observa- 
tions on  the  heavens  usually  in  the  dead  of  night,  or 
about  twilight-    He  took  his  station  on  an  elevated 
place,  where  the  view  was  open  on  all  sides,  and,  to 
make  it  so,  buildings  were  sometimes  pulled  down. 
Having  first  oifcred  up  sacrifices,  and  uttered  a  solemn 
prayer,  he  sat  down  with  his  head  covered,  and  with 
his  face  turned  to  the  east,  so  that  he  had  the  south  on 
his  right  and  the  north  on  his  left.    Then  he  dcter- 
mined  with  his  htuus  the  regions  of  the  heavens  from 
east  to  west,  and  marked  in  his  mind  some  object 
straightforward,  at  as  great  a  distance  as  his  eyes  could 
reach,  within  which  boundaries  he  should  make  his 
observations.    There  were  generally  five  things  from 
which  the  augurs  drew  omens :  the  first  consisted  in 
observing  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  such  as  thun- 
der, lightning,  comets,  dec.    The  second  kind  of  omen 
was  drawn  from  the  chirping  or  flying  of  birds.  The 
third  was  from  the  sacred  chickens,  whose  eagerness 
or  indifference  in  eating  the  food  which  was  thrown 
to  them  was  looked  upon  as  lucky  or  unlucky.  The 
fourth  was  from  quadrupeds,  from  their  crossing  or 
appearing  in  some  unaccustomed  place.    The  fifth 
was  from  different  casualties,  which  were  called  Diret, 
such  as  spilling  salt  on  the  table,  or  wine  upon  one's 
dothes,  hearing  ill-omened  words  or  Btrange  noises, 
stumbling  or  sneezing,  meeting  a  wolf,  hare,  fox,  or 
pregnant  bitch,  dec.    These  the  augur  explained,  and 
taught  how  they  ought  to  be  expiated. — In  whatever 
position  the  augur  stood,  omens  on  the  left,  among 
the  Romans,  were  reckoned  lucky.    But  sometimes 
«ncn«  on  the  left  are  called  unlucky,  in  imitation  of 
the  Greeks,  among  whom  augurs  stood  with  their  faces 
to  the  north,  and  then  the  east,  which  was  the  lucky 
stutter,  was  on  the  right.    Thunder  on  the  left  was 
a  good  omen  for  everything  else  but  holding  the  Comi- 
tia.  Th«  croaking  of  a  raven  on  the  right,  and  of  a 
crow  on  the  left,  was  reckoned  fortunate,  and  rice 
sersa.    In  short,  the  whole  art  of  augury  among  the 
involved  in  uncertainty,  and  was,  in  ef- 


fect, a  mere  system  of  deception  for  restraining  the 
■safritud*.  and  increasing,  as  has  already  been  rcmark- 
>  of  the  leading  men  ov»r  tKeni.  (Ctc, 


de  Divin.,  1,  7.— Id.,  2,  36.—  Aulas  Gefliu*,  5,  8, 
dec.) 

Auousta,  I.  a  name  given  singly,  or  in  conjunction 
with  some  epithet,  to  a  large  number  of  cities,  either 
founded,  embellished,  or  protected  by  Roman  emper- 
ors. The  appellation  is  derived  from  the  name  ot  the 
first  emperor  of  Rome,  Augustus.  The  term  Augusta 
sometimes  appears  under  its  Greek  form,  Sebaste  (Se- 
6aar»).— II.  A  title  of  honour,  borne  by  many  Roman 
empresses. 

ApgdstalIa,  a  festival  at  Rome,  in  commemoration 
of  the  day  on  which  Augustus  returned  to  Rome, 
after  he  had  established  peace  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  empire.  It  was  celebrated  on  the  12th  of  Oc- 
tober. 

AuoostTxus,  one  of  the  most  renowned  fathers  of 
the  Christian  Church,  born  at  Tagaste,  a  city  of  Africa, 
November  13,  A  D.  354,  during  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Constantine.  He  has  related  his  own  life  in  the 
work  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  Confessiones,  and 
it  is  from  this  source,  together  with  the  Ketractationts, 
some  of  his  letters,  and  the  Vita  Possidti  of  the  semi- 
Pelagian  Gcnnadius,  that  we  derive  our  principal  in- 
formation respecting  him.  His  parents  sent  him  to 
Carthage  to  complete  his  education,  but  he  disap- 
pointed their  expectations  by  his  neglect  of  serious 
study  and  his  devotion  to  pleasure.  In  his  sixteenth 
year  he  became  very  fond  of  women.  For  fifteen 
years  he  was  connected  with  one,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son.  He  left  her  only  when  he  changed  his  whole 
course  of  life.  A  booK  of  Cicero's,  called  Hortensius, 
which  has  not  come  down  to  our  times,  led  him  to  the 
study  of  philosophy  ;  and  when  he  found  that  this  did 
not  satisfy  his  feelings,  he  went  over  to  the  sect  of  the 
Manichaans.  Ho  was  one  of  their  disciples  for  nine 
years ;  but,  after  having  obtained  a  correct  knowledge 
of  their  doctrines,  he  left  them,  and  departed  from  Af- 
rica to  Rome,  and  thence  to  Milan,  where  he  an- 
nounced himself  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  Saint  Am- 
brose was  bishop  of  this  city,  and  his  discourses  con- 
verted Augustine  to  the  orthodox  faith.  The  reading 
of  St.  Paul's  epistles  wrought  an  entire  change  in  his 
life  and  character.  The  Catholic  church  has  a  festi- 
val (May  3d)  in  commemoration  of  this  event.  He  re- 
tired into  solitude,  wrote  there  many  books,  and  pre- 
pared himself  for  baptism,  which  he  received  in  the 
33d  year  of  his  age,  together  with  his  son  Adeodatus, 
from  the  hands  of  Ambrose.  He  returned  to  Africa, 
sold  his  estate,  and  gave  the  proceeds  to  the  poor,  re- 
taining only  enough  to  support  him  in  a  moderate 
manner.  As  he  was  once  present  in  the  church  at 
Hippo,  the  bishop,  who  was  a  very  old  man,  signified 


a  desire  to  consecrate  a  priest  to  assist  at 
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him.  At  the  desire  of  the  people,  Augustine  entered 
upon  the  holy  office,  preached  with  extraordinary  suc- 
cess, and,  in  395,  became  bishop  of  Hippo.  He  en- 
tered into  a  warm  controversy  with  Pelagius  concern- 
ing the  doctrines  of  free-will,  of  grace,  and  of  predes- 
tination, and  wrote  a  book  concerning  them.  Augus- 
tine maintained  that  men  were  justified  merely  through 
grace,  and  not  through  good  works.  He  died  August 
28,  A.D.  403,  while  Hippo  was  besieged  by  the  Van- 
dals. There  have  been  fathers  of  the  church  more 
learned,  masters  of  a  better  language  and  a  purer 
taste  ;  but  none  have  ever  more  powerfully  touched 
the  human  heart  and  wanned  it  towards  religion. 
Painters  have,  therefore,  given  him  for  a  symbol  a 
flaming  heart.  Augustine  is  one  of  the  most  volumi- 
nous of  the  Christian  writers.  His  works,  in  the  Ben- 
edictine edition  of  Antwerp,  1700-3,  fill  12  folio  vol- 
umes. The  first  of  these  contains  the  works  which 
be  wrote  before  he  was  a  priest,  and  his  retractations 
and  confessions ;  the  former  a  critical  review  of  his 
own  writings,  and  the  latter  a  curious  and  interesting 
picture  of  his  life.  The  remainder  of  these  volumes 
of  a  treatise  "  On  the  City  of  God  ;v 
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arics  on  Scripture ;  epistles  on  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
ject*, doctrinal,  moral,  and  personal ;  sermons  and 
homilies ;  treatises  on  various  points  of  discipline ; 
and  elaborate  arguments  against  heretics.  With  the 
exception  of  those  of  Aristotle,  no  writings  contributed 
more  than  Augustine's  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  subtle 
disputation  which  distinguished  the  scholastic  ages. 
They  exhibit  much  facility  of  invention  and  strength 
of  reasoning,  with  more  argument  than  eloquence,  and 
more  wit  than  learning.  Erasmus  calls  Augustine  a 
writer  of  obscure  subtlety,  who  requires  in  the  reader 
acute  penetration,  close  attention,  and  quick  recollec- 
tion, and  by  no  means  repays  him  for  the  application 
of  all  these  requisites.  His  works  are  now  almost 
wholly  neglected.  (Encyclop.  Attune. ,  vol.  1,  p.  468.) 
— Among  the  sources  of  information  in  modern  times 
respecting  the  life  and  productions  of  St.  Augustine, 
tho  following  may  be  mentioned :  Collier,  Hut.  Gen- 
eral, des  Aut.  Eeelet.  (Paris,  1744,  4to),  vols.  11  and 
12. — Ttllemont,  Mcmmrts,  dec,  vol.  13. —  Vit.  August. 
Vatllant,  tt  Du  Frueke:  ed.  Op.  Benedict.,  vol.  11.— 
Act.  Sanct.  Mens.  Aug.,  vol.  6,  p.  213,  seqq.—L.  Berti, 
de  rebus  gestu  S.  August.  (Venet.,  1746,  4to). — Ros- 
ier, Btbl.  der  Krrchenvai.,  vol.  9,  p.  257. — Fabnetus, 
Bibl.  Lat.,  vol.  3,  p.  519,  seqq. — Schrockh,  Ktrckeng., 
vol.  15,  p.  219,  seqq. — Biogr.  Una.,  vol.  3,  p.  b\,seqq. 
—  Wtggers,  Versueh.  etner  pragmat.  Darstellung  des 
August,  und  Pelagianumus  (Hamburg,  1822,  8vo), 
vol.  1,  p.  7,  seqq. 

Augustulus  (Romulus  Moray llus,  surnamed  Au- 
gustus, or,  in  derision,  Augustulus),  the  last  Roman 
emperor  of  the  West.  He  was  the  son  of  Orestes,  a 
patrician  and  commander  of  the  Roman  forces  in 
Gaul.  Augustulus  was  crowned  by  his  rather  A.D. 
475 ;  but  was  dethroned  the  next  year  by  Odoacer, 
king  of  the  Heruli,evho  put  Orestes  to  death,  and  ban- 
ished the  young  monarch  to  Campania,  allowing  him 
at  the  same  time  a  revenue  for  his  support.  The  true 
name  of  this  emperor  was  Augustus,  but  the  Romans 
of  his  time  gave  him,  in  derision,  the  appellation  of 
Augustulus  ( The  Little  Augustus),  which  has  become 
the  historical  name  of  this  feeble  sovereign.  His  fa- 
ther Orestes  was  the  actual  emperor,  and  the  son  a 
mere  puppet  in  his  hands.  (Casstod.  et  Mar  cell,  in 
Chron.-—Jornandes. — Procopius.) 

Augustus  (Caius  Octavius  C&sab  Augustus), 
originally  called  Caius  Octavius,  was  the  son  of  Caius 
Oetavius,  and  of  Attia  daughter  of  Julia  tho  sister  of 
Julius  Cesar.  The  family  of  the  Octavii  were  orig- 
inally from  Velitne,  a  city  of  the  Volsci.  The  branch 
from  which  Augustus  sprung  was  rich,  and  of  eques- 
trian rank.  His  father  was  the  first  of  the  name  that 
obtained  the  title  of  senator,  but  died  when  his  son 
was  only  four  years  old.  The  mother  of  the  young 
Octavius  soon  after  married  L.  Philippus,  under  whose 
care  he  was  brought  up,  until  his  great  uncle  Julius 
Cesar,  having  no  children,  began  to  regard  him  as 
his  heir  (Veu.  Patere.,  2,  85),  and  when  he  was  be- 
tween sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  bestowed 
upon  him  some  military  rewards  at  the  celebration 
of*  his  triumph  for  his  victories  in  Africa.  (Suet., 
Aug.,  8.)  In  the  following  year  he  accompanied  his 
uncle  into  Spain,  where  he  ts  said  to  have  given  in- 
dications of  talent  and  activity  ;  and  in  the  winter  of 
that  same  year  he  was  sent  to  Apollonia  in  Epirus, 
there  to  employ  himself  in  completing  his  education, 
till  Cesar  should  be  readv  to  take  him  with  him  on 
his  expedition  against  the  Parthians.  He  was  accord- 
ingly living  quietly  at  Apollonia  when  the  news  of 
his  uncle's  death  called  him  forth,  though  he  was 
then  hardly  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  to  act  a 
principal  part  in  the  contentions  of  the  times.  On 
Cesar's  death  being  known,  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa 
and  Q.  Sabidicnus  Rufus,  who  are  here  first  spoken 
of  as  his  friends  ( Veil.  Patcrr.,  2.  85),  advised  him  to 
embrace  the  offers  which  many  of  the  centurions  and 
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soldiers  made  him,  of  assisting  him  to  revenge  his 
uncle's  murder.    But,  as  he  was  not  vet  aware  of  the 
strength  of  that  party  which  he  would  find  opposed  to 
him,  he  judged  it  expedient  to  return  to  Italy,  in  the 
first  instance,  in  a  private  manner.    On  his  arrival  at 
Brundisium,  he  learned  the  particulars  of  Cesar's 
death,  and  was  informed  also  of  tho  contents  of  bis 
will,  by  which  he  himself  was  declared  his  heir  and  his 
adopted  son.    (Dw  Cassrus,  45,  3  —  Veil.  Patere,  S. 
85.)    He  did  not  hesitate  instantly  to  accept  this 
adoption,  and  to  assume  the  name  of  Cesar ;  and  it  is 
said  that  numerous  parties  of  his  uncle's  veterans,  who 
had  obtained  settlements  in  the  districts  of  Italy 
through  which  he  passed,  came  from  their  hornet  to 
meet  him,  and  to  assure  him  of  their  support  (A*- 
pan,  Bell.  Civ.,  3,  12.)    At  Rome  two  parties  di- 
vided the  state,  that  of  the  republicans,  who  had  made 
away  with  Cesar,  and  that  of  Antony  and  Lepidus. 
who  pretended  to  avenge  his  death,  but  who  had,  m 
reality,  no  other  intention  but  to  elevate  their  au- 
thority above  that  of  the  laws.    The  latter  of  these 
two  parties  was  in  the  ascendant  when  Octavius  vis- 
ited the  capital,  and  the  consul  Antony  exercised  an 
almost  absolute  control.    He  received  Octavius  with 
great  coolness,  and  declined  any  co-operation  with 
him.    It  is  even  said,  that,  not  content  with  slighting 
him  as  a  political  associate,  Antony  endeavoured  to 
obstruct,  or,  at  least,  to  delay,  his  adoption  into  the 
Julian  family,  since  Octavius  could  not  claim  the 
possession  of  bis  uncle's  inheritance  till  he  had  gene 
through  the  forms  by  which  be  became  Cesar's  adopt- 
ed son.    (Florus,  4,  4. — Dio  Casstus,  46.  6.)  On 
this  provocation,  Octavius  resolved  to  do  himself  jus- 
tice by  the  most  atrocious  means ;  and,  although  he 
was  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  suborned  some 
ruffians  to  assassinate  Antony,  the  consul  of  the  re- 
public, in  his  own  house.    (Cic,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  12, 23. 
— Senec.,  de  Clem.,  1,  9.)   The  attempt  was  discov- 
ered in  time,  but  it  threw  Antony  into  the  utmost  per- 
plexity and  alarm.    As  it  had  not  succeeded,  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  doubted  its  reality,  and  believed 
that  the  charge  bad  been  falsely  brought  against  Oc- 
tavius, in  order  to  procure  his  ruin,  that  Antony  might 
enjoy  his  property  without  disturbance.    So  strong,  in 
fact,  was  the  public  feeling,  and  so  unpopular  was  .An- 
tony at  this  period,  that  he  did  rot  think  it  advisable 
to  bring  his  intended  assassins  to  trial.    But  he  trem- 
bled at  the  insecurity  of  his  situation,  and  determined 
to  employ  a  stronger  military  force  than  the  guard  with 
which  he  had  hitherto  protected  his  person,  and  ly 
which  be  had  overawed  the  senate  and  the  forun;. 
With  this  view  Antony  endeavoured  to  gain  over  the 
veterans  of  Cesar  that  were  stationed  at  Brundisium. 
but  the  more  libera]  offers  of  the  young  Octavius  drew 
them  over  to  the  side  of  the  latter.    At  length  the 
two  competitors  for  empire  had  recourse  to  arms.  and 
Cisalpine  Gaul  became  the  theatre  of  warfare.  Deo- 
mus  Brutus,  who  held  the  command  of  this  province, 
threw  himself  into  Mutina,  where  Antony  besieged 
him,  but  the  latter  was  defeated  by  Octavius  and  the 
consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  and  compelled  to  retreat 
towards  Transalpine  Gaul.    All  the  veteran  legions 
which  had  been  commanded  by  the  late  consuls  (these 
leaders  bad  fallen  in  the  battle  of  Mutina)  were  now. 
with  one  exception,  under  the  orders  of  Octavius.  and 
neither  they  nor  their  general  were  inclined  to  Qbey 
any  longer  the  authority  of  the  senate.    Marching  to 
Rome  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  Octavius  was  now 
elected  consul  by  open  intimidation  of  the  senate  and 
people,  and  the  liberty  of  the  commonwealth  was  lost 
for  ever.   Antony  and  Lepidus,  meanwhile,  had  united 
their  forces,  ana  rccrossed  the  Alps ;  and  Octavius, 
now  invested  with  the  title  of  consul,  and  command- 
ing a  numerous  army,  marched  back  again  toward* 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  found  the  two  leaders  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mutina    A  friendly  correspondent* 
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bad  been  carried  on  between  the  chiefs  of  the  two 
armies  before  they  were  advanced  very  near  to  one 
another;  and  it  was  determined  that  all  difference! 
should  finally  be  settled,  and  the  future  measures  which 
they  were  to  take  in  common  should  be  arranged  at 
a  personal  interview.    This  interview  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  a  Triumvirate,  or  High  Commission  of 
three,  for  settling  the  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth 
(raring  five  years.    (Lt'v.,  Epit.,  lib.  120.  —  Appian, 
Btll  Ctv.,  4,  3.)    They  divided  among  themselves 
those  provinces  of  the  empire  which  were  subject  to 
their  power,  and  the  triumvirate  was  cemented  by  the 
most  dreadful  scenes  of  proscription  and  murder, 
daring  which  fell  the  celebrated  Cicero,  a  victim  to 
the  vengeance  of  Antony,  and  basely  left  to  his  fate 
by  the  heartless  Octavius.    After  the  hopes  of  the 
republican  party  had  been  crushed  at  Philippi,  Anto- 
ny, in  an  evil  hour  for  himself,  turned  his  back  upon 
Italy,  and  left  the  immediate  government  of  the  cap- 
ital in  the  hands  of  his  associate.    On  returning  to 
Rome.  Octavius  satisfied  the  cupidity  of  his  soldiers 
by  the  division  of  the  finest  lands  in  the  Italian  penin- 
sula  This  division  cave  rise  to  the  most  violent  dis- 
lorbaaee.    In  the  midst  of  the  stormy  scenes  that  now 
convulsed  Italy,  Octavius  was  obliged  to  contend  with 
Fulria,  whose  daughter  Clodia  he  had  rejected,  and 
with  Lucius,  the  brother-in-law  of  Antony.  After 
several  battles,  Lucius  threw  himself  into  the  city  of 
FVrusia,  where  he  was  soon  after  obliged  to  surrender. 
The  city  wm  given  up  to  be  plundered,  and  300  sen- 
ators were  condemned  to  death,  as  a  propitiatory  sac- 
rifice to  the  manes  of  the  deified  Cesar.    After  the 
return  of  Antony  an  end  was  put  to  the  proscriptions, 
and  such  of  the  proscribed  persons  as  had  escaped 
death  by  flight,  arid  whom  Octavius  no  longer  feared, 
were  allowed  to  return.    There  were  still  some  dis- 
turbances in  Gaul,  and  the  naval  war  with  Sextus 
Pompeius  continued  for  several  years.    After  his  re- 
tarn  from  Gaul,  Octavius  married  the  famous  Livia, 
the  wife  of  Claudius  Nero,  whom  he  compelled  to 
resign  her,  after  he  himself  had  divorced  his  third  wife 
Scribonia.    Lepidus,  who  had  hitherto  retained  an  ap- 
pearance of  power,  was  now  deprived  of  his  authority, 
and  died  as  a  private  manB.C.  13.    Antony  and  Oc- 
tavius then  divided  the  empire.    But  while  the  for- 
mer, in  the  East,  gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  luxury, 
the  young  Octavius  pursued  his  plan  of  making  him- 
self »ole  master  of  the  Roman  world.    He  especially 
strove  to  obtain  the  affections  of  the  people.  A 
firm  government  was  established  ;  the  system  of  auda- 
cious robbery,  which  the  distresses  of  the  times  had 
long  fostered  at  Rome  and  throughout  Italy,  was 
speedily  and  effectually  suppressed.    He  snowed 
oiJdneM  and  a  degree  of  magnanimity,  if  it  could  be 
so  called,  without  the  appearance  of  striving  after  the 
highest  power,  and  even  declared  himself  ready  to  lay 
down  bis  power  when  Antony  should  return  from  his 
war  against  the  Parthians.  He  appeared  rather  to  per- 
mit than  to  wish  himself  to  be  appointed  perpetual 
tribune,  an  office  which  virtually  invested  him  with 
sovereign  authority.    The  more  he  advanced  in  the 
•flections  of  the  people,  the  more  openly  did  he  de- 
clare himself  against  Antony.    Meanwhile  the  latter 
had  everted  a  strong  feeling  of  disgust  not  only  among 
the  Romans  at  home,  but  even  among  his  own  offi- 
cer*, by  his  shameful  abandonment  to  the  celebrated 
Cleopatra,  the  queen  of  Egypt.    His  divorcing  him- 
self from  Octavia,  the  sister  of  his  colleague  in  the 
trsonrriraie,  seemed  like  dishonouring  a  noble  Roman 
lady  in  order  to  gratify  the  jealousy  of  a  barbarian 
piraraour ;  and  an  act  of  baseness  on  the  part  of  Oc- 
tavius himself  completed  the  blow.    Having  got  pos- 
>«*sion  of  Antony's  will,  he  broke  open  the  seals,  and 
read  the  contents  of  it  publicly,  first  to  the  senate,  and 
afterward  to  the  assembly  of  the  people.    The  clause 
ia  it  which  especially  induced  Octavius  to  commit 


this  act,  was  one  in  which  Antony  desired  that  his 
body  might,  after  death,  be  carried  to  Alexandres,  and 
there  buried  by  the  side  of  Cleopatra.  This  proof  of 
his  romantic  attachment  for  a  foreigner  seemed,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Romans,  to  attest  his  utter  degeneracy,  and 
induced  the  populace,  at  least,  to  credit  the  inventions 
of  his  enemies,  who  asserted  that  it  was  his  intention, 
if  victorious  in  the  contest  that  now  appeared  inevita- 
ble, to  give  up  Rome  to  the  dominion  of  Cleopatra, 
and  transfer  the  seat  of  empire  from  the  banks  of  tho 
Tiber  to  those  of  the  Nile.  It  is  clear,  from  the  lan- 
guage of  those  poets  who  wrote  under  the  patronage 
of  Augustus,  that  this  was  the  light  in  which  the  war 
was  industriously  represented  ;  that  every  effort  was 
made  to  give  it  the  character  of  a  contest  with  a  for- 
eign enemy  ;  and  to  array  on  the  side  of  Octavius  the 
national  pride  and  jealousy  of  the  people  of  Rome. 
(Hor.,  Od.,  I,  37,  5,  seqq.  —  Virg.,  &n.r  8,  678,  685, 
698.)  Availing  himself  of  this  feeling,  Octavius  de- 
clared war  against  the  Queen  of  Egypt,  and  led  a  con- 
siderable force  by  both  sea  and  land  to  the  Ambracian 
Gulf,  where  Agrippa  gained  the  naval  victory  of  Ac- 
tium,  which  made  Octavius  master  of  the  Roman 
world.  He  pursued  his  rival  to  Egypt,  and  ended  the 
war  after  he  had  rejected  the  proposal  of  Antony  to 
decide  their  differences  by  a  personal  combat.  Cleo- 
patra and  Antony  killed  themselves.  Octavius  caused 
them  to  be  splendidly  buried.  A  son  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  was  sacrificed  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
conqueror ;  and  Ccsarion,  a  son  of  Caesar  and  Cleopa- 
tra, shared  the  same  fate.  All  the  other  relations  of 
Antony  remained  uninjured,  and  Octavius,  on  the 
whole,  used  his  power  with  moderation.  After  hav- 
ing spent  two  years  in  the  East,  in  order  to  arrange 
the  affairs  of  Egypt,  Greece,  Syria,  AbU  Minor,  and 
the  islands,  he  celebrated,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  a 
triumph  for  three  days  in  succession.  Freed  from  his 
rivals  and  enemies,  and  master  of  the  world,  he  was 
undecided  concerning  the  way  in  which  he  should  ex- 
ercise his  power  for  the  future.  Agrippa,  whose  vic- 
tory had  given  him  universal  dominion,  counselled  him 
to  renounce  his  authority.  Mscenas  opposed  this ; 
and  Octavius  followed  his  advice,  or,  rather,  his  own 
inclinations.  In  order  to  make  the  people  willing  to 
look  upon  him  as  an  unlimited  monarch,  he  abolished 
the  laws  of  the  triumvirate,  beautified  the  city,  and 
exerted  himself  in  correcting  the  abuses  which  had 
prevailed  during  the  civil  war.  At  the  end  of  his 
seventh  consulship  he  entered  the  senate-house,  and 
declared  his  resolution  to  lay  down  his  power.  The 
senate  besought  him  to  retain  it ;  and  the  farce  ended 
by  his  yielding  to  their  pressing  entreaties,  and  con- 
senting to  continue  to  govern  through  them.  He  now 
obtained  the  surname  of  Augustus,  which  marked  the 
dignity  of  his  person  and  rank,  and  by  degrees  he 
united  in  himself  the  offices  of  imperator,  or  command- 
er-in-chief by  sea  and  land,  with  power  to  make  war 
and  peace  ;  of  proconsul  over  all  the  provinces ;  of 
perpetual  tribune  of  the  people,  which  rendered  his 
person  inviolable,  and  gave  him  the  power  of  interrupt- 
ing public  proceedings  ;  and,  in  fine,  of  censor  (magis- 
ter  morutn)  and  pontifex  maximus,  or  controller  of  all 
things  appertaining  to  public  morals  and  religion. 
The  Taws  themselves  were  subject  to  him,  and  the  ob- 
servance  of  them  depended  on  his  will.  To  these 
dignities  we  must  add  the  title  of  "  Father  of  his 
Country"  (Pater  Patrice).  Great  as  was  the  power 
thus  given  him,  he  nevertheless  exercised  it  with  mod- 
eration. It  was  the  spirit  of  his  policy  to  retain  old 
names  and  forms,  and  he  steadfastly  refused  to  assumo 
the  title  of  Dictator,  which  Sylla  and  Carsar  had  ren- 
dered odious. — Augustus  carried  on  many  wars  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  particularly  in  Spain,  where  he  tri- 
umphed over  the  Cantabri  after  a  severe  struggle. 
His  arms  subjected  Aquitania,  Pannonia,  Dalmatia, 
and  Illyria,  and  held  the  Dacians,  Numidians,  and 
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Ethiopians  in  check.  He  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
Parthians,  by  which  they  gave  up  Armenia,  and  re- 
stored the  eagles  taken  from  Crassus  and  Antony. 
At  the  foot  of  the  Alps  he  erected  monuments  of  his 
triumphs  over  the  mountaineers,  the  proud  remains  of 
which  are  yet  to  be  seen  at  Susa  and  Aosta.  After 
he  had  established  peace  throughout  the  empire,  he 
closed  (for  the  third  time  since  the  foundation  of  Rome) 
the  temple  of  Janus  (B.C.  10).  This  universal  repose, 
however,  was  interrupted,  A.D.  9,  by  the  defeat  of 
Varus,  who  lost  three  legions  in  an  engagement  with 
the  Germans  under  Arminius,  and,  killed  himself  in 
despair.  The  intelligence  of  this  misfortune  greatly 
agitated  Augustus.  He  let  his  beard  and  hair  grow, 
and  often  cned  out,  as  if  in  the  deepest  sorrow, 44  Oh 
Varus,  give  me  back  my  legion*  /"  Meanwhile  the 
Germans  were  held  in  check  by  Tiberius.  During  the 
peace,  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  Augustus  had 
issued  many  useful  decrees,  and  abolished  many  abuses 
in  the  government.  He  gave  a  new  form  to  the  senate, 
employed  himself  in  improving  the  manners  of  the 
people,  promoted  marriage,  suppressed  luxury,  intro- 
duced discipline  into  the  armies,  and,  in  a  word,  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  subserve  the  best  interests 
of  the  state.  He  adorned  Rome  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  was  truly  said  by  him,  44  he  found  it  of  brick, 
and  left  it  of  marble."  (Sue ton.,  Aug.,  29. —  Dio 
Cast.,  66,  30.)  He  also  made  journeys  everywhere, 
to  increase  the  blessings  of  peace  ;  he  went  to  Sicily 
and  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Sicily,  Gaul,  and  other  quar- 
ters :  in  several  places  he  founded  cities  and  established 
colonies.  (Veil.  Paterc,  2,  92.)  The  people  erected 
altars  to  him,  and  by  a  decree  of  tho  senate,  the  month 
Sextilts  was  called  by  the  new  appellation  of  Augustus 
(August).  Two  conspiracies,  which  threatened  his 
life,  miscarried.  Cspio,  Murena,  and  Egnatius  were 
punished  with  death :  Cinna  was  more  fortunate,  re- 


ceiving pardon  from  the  emperor.  Tins  forbearance 
increased  the  love  of  the  Romans,  and  diminished  the 
number  of  the  disaffected  ;  so  that  the  master  of  Rome 
would  have  had  nothing  to  wish  for,  if  his  family  had 
been  as  obedient  as  the  world.  The  debauchery  of 
his  daughter  Julia  gave  him  the  greatest  pain,  and  he 
showed  himself  more  severe  towards  those  who  de- 
stroyed the  honour  of  his  family  than  towards  those 
who  had  threatened  his  life.  History  says,  that  in  his 
old  age  he  was  ruled  by  Li  via,  the  only  person  per- 
haps whom  he  truly  loved.  He  had  no  sons,  and  lost 
by  death  his  sister's  son  Marcellus,  and  his  daughter's 
tons  Caius  and  Lucius,  whom  he  bad  appointed  his 
successors.  Drusus,  also,  his  son-in-law,  whom  he 
loved,  died  early ;  and  Tiberius,  the  brother  of  the 
latter,  whom  he  hated  on  account  of  his  bad  qualities, 
alone  survived.  These  numerous  calamities,  together 
with  his  continually  increasing  infirmities,  gave  him  a 
strong  desire  for  repose.  He  undertook  a  journey  to 
Campania,  from  whose  purer  air  he  hoped  for  relief ; 
but  disease  fixed  upon  him,  and  he  died  at  Nola  (Au- 
gust 19,  A.D.  14),  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  ape, 
and  forty-fifth  of  his  reign. — Augustus  was  in  his  stat- 
ure something  below  the  middle  size,  but  extremely 
well  proportioned  (Sueton.,  Aug.,  79.)  His  hair 
was  a  little  inclined  to  curl,  and  of  a  yellowish  brown  ; 
his  eyes  were  bright  and  lively ;  but  the  general  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  was  remarkably  calm  and 
mild.  His  health  was  throughout  his  life  delicate,  yet 
the  constant  attention  which  he  paid  to  it,  and  his  strict 
temperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  enabled  him  to  reach 
the  full  age  of  man.  As  a  seducer  and  adulterer,  and 
a  man  of  low  sensuality,  his  character  was  as  profligate 
as  that  of  his  uncle.  (Sueton.,  Aug.,  69,  71.)  In  his 
literary  qualifications,  without  at  all  rivalling  the  at- 
tainments of  Cesar,  he  was  on  a  level  with  most  Ro- 
mans of  distinction  of  his  time ;  and  it  is  said,  that 
both  in  speaking  and  writing,  his  style  was  eminent  for 
its  perfect  plainness  and  propriety.  (Sueton.,  Aug., 
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68,  seqq.)    His  speeches  on  any  public  occasion  were 
composed  beforehand,  and  recited  from  mcmorv  ;  nav. 
so  careful  was  he  not  to  commit  himself  by  any  in- 
considerate expression,  that,  even  when  discussing  any 
important  subject  with  his  own  wife,  he  wrote  down 
what  he  had  to  say,  and  read  it  before  her.    Like  his 
uncle,  he  was  strongly  tinged  with  superstition.  He 
was  very  deficient  in  military  talent ;  but  in  every  spe- 
cies of  artful  policy,  in  clearly  seeing,  and  steadily  and 
dispassionately  following  his  own  interest,  and  in  turn- 
ing to  his  own  advantage  all  the  weaknesses  of  others, 
his  ability,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  has  been  rarely 
equalled.    His  deliberate  cruelty,  his  repeated  treach- 
ery, and  his  sacrifice  of  every  duty  and  every  feeling  to 
the  purposes  of  his  ambition,  speak  for  themselves ;  and 
yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  ascribe  to  a  politic  premedi- 
tation all  the  popular  actions  of  his  reign.    Good  is  in 
itself  so  much  more  delightful  than  evil,  that  he  was 
doubtless  not  insensible  to  the  pleasure  of  kind  and 
beneficent  actions,  and  perhaps  sincerely  rejoiced  that 
they  were  no  longer  incompatible  with  bis  interests. — 
Among  the  various  arts  to  which  Augustus  resorted  to 
beguile  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  perhaps  to  render 
them  forgetful  of  their  former  freedom,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  was  the  encouragement  which  he  extended 
to  learning,  and  the  patronage  he  so  liberally  bestowed 
on  all  by  whom  it  was  cultivated.    To  this  noble  pro- 
tection of  literature  he  was  prompted  not  less  by  taste 
and  inclination  than  sound  policy  ;  and  in  his  patron- 
age of  the  learned,  his  usual  artifice  had  probably  a 
smaller  share  than  in  those  other  parts  of  his  conduct 
by  which  he  acquired  the  favourable  opinion  of  the 
world.    Augustus  was,  besides,  an  excellent  judge  of 
composition,  and  a  true  critic  in  poetry ;  so  that  his 
patronage  was  never  misplaced,  or  lavished  on  those 
whose  writings  might  rather  have  tended  to  corrupt 
than  improve  the  taste  and  learning  of  the  age.  No 
writer  could  hope  for  patronage  except  by  cultivating 
a  style  both  chaste  and  simple,  which,  if  ornamental, 
was  not  luxurious,  or,  if  severe,  was  not  rugged  or 
antiquated.    The  court  of  Augustus  thus  became  a 
school  of  urbanity,  where  men  of  genius  acquired  that 
delicacy  of  taste,  that  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  that 
purity  of  expression,  which  characterize  the  writers  of 
the  age.    To  Maecenas,  the  favourite  minister  of  the 
emperor,  the  honour  is  due  of  having  most  successfully 
followed  out  the  views  of  his  master  for  promoting  the 
interests  of  literature ;  but  it  is  wrong  to  give  Maecenas 
the  credit,  as  some  have  done,  of  first  having  turned 
the  attention  of  Augustus  to  the  patronage  of  literature. 
On  the  contrary,  he  appears  merely  to  have  acted  from 
the  orders,  or  to  have  followed  the  example,  of  his  im- 
perial roaster.    (Encyclop.  Metro*.,  Dir.  3,  vol.  2,  p. 
294,  seqq. — Encyclop.  Amer.,  vol.  1,  p.  469. — Bwgr. 
Univ.,  vol.  3,  p.  37,  seqq.  —  Dunlop's  Horn.  Lit.,  vol. 
3,  p.  10,  seqq.y— II.  A  title  which  descended  from  Oc- 
tavius  to  his  successors.    It  was  purely  honorary,  and 
carried  with  it  the  idea  of  respect  and  veneration  rather 
than  of  any  authority.    The  feminine  form  Augusta 
was  often  given  to  the  mothers,  wives,  or  sisters  of  the 
Roman  emperors.    Under  Dioclesian,  when  the  new 
constitution  was  given  to  the  empire,  the  title  of  Au- 
gustus became  more  definite,  and  then  began  to  l>© 
applied  to  the  two  princes  who  held  sway  conjointly, 
while  the  appellation  of  Casar  was  given  to  each  of 
the  presumptive  heirs  of  the  empire.    The  term  Au- 
gustus is  derived,  not  from  augeo,  but  from  augur 
(Gronov.,  Tkes.  Antiq.  Gr.,  vol.  7,  p.  462.)  Place, 
or  buildings  consecrated  by  auguries  were  original  lv 
called  august  a ;  and  the  name  was  afterward  applied 
to  other  thing*  similarly  circumstanced.  Thus  Enniixsv. 
as  cited  by  Suetonius  (Aug.,  7),  uses  the  expression 
"au  gusto  augurio."    (Compare  Fest.,  p.  43.  —  Chrid, 
Fast.,  1,  607,  seqq.)    Consequently,  when  the  title. 
Augustus  is  applied  to  a  person,  it  is  equivalent  in 
meaning  to  sanetus,  sacratus,  or  sacrosanctus.  (Cotx*. 
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pare  Dto  Cass ,  53,  16.)  And  hence,  as  Gronoviua 
correctly  remarks,  the  term  in  question  contains  dciui" 
n,  "something  of  a  divine  nature."  The  Greeks, 
moreover,  rendered  Augustus  into  their  language  by 
leoaaror,  which  Dio  Cassius  (/.  e.)  explains  by  rorror. 
(Cratwr,  Rant.  Anttq.,  p.  293,  seqq.) 

Anlmrt,  Flavins,  a  Latin  verm  fie  r  of  jEsopie  fa- 
ble*, forty-two  in  number.  The  measure  adopted  by 
him  it  the  elegiac.  According  to  Caonegieter,  one  of 
his  editorj,  Avianus  flourished  about  1G0  A  D.  (Hen- 
rte  Cunneg.  de  oHate,  dec.,  Flav.  Attain  Ihsscrtatxo, 
p  231,  seqq.)  This  opinion,  however,  is  rendered  ab 
by  the  inferior  character  of  the 


successfully,  to  defend  Avianus  would  seem  to  have 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius.  lone  after  the  date 
assigned  by  the  scholar  just  mentioned.  His  work  is 
dedicated  to  a  certain  Theodosius.  supposed  to  have 
been  the  grammarian  Macrobius  Theodosius.  The  fa- 
bles of  Avianus  are  sometimes  erroneously  ascribed  to 
Avienus.  The  best  editions  of  Avianus  are  that  of 
Caaaegieter,  Amstclod  ,  1731,  8vo,  and  that  of  Nodell, 
AmtUtoL,  1787,  8vo.  (Bohr,  Geseh.  Horn.  La.,  vol. 
1,  P  317.) 

Avii<ros,  Rufus  Festue,  a  Roman  poet,  whose  aire 
and  country  have  both  been  disputed.  St.  Jerome 
speaks  of  him  as  of  a  recent  writer  (in  Eptst.  ad  Tttum, 
v.  12),  and  we  can  scarcely,  therefore,  with  Crinitus, 
place  him  in  the  reien  of  Dioclerian.  ( Cnnii.,  de  poet. 
Lot ,  c.  80.)  The  death  of  Jerome  happened  A  D. 
420,  in  his  ninety-first  year:  on  the  supposition,  there- 
fore, that  Avienus  flourished  about  the  middle  of  that 
fife,  we  may  assign  him  to  about 
or  the  period  of  Vakntiman,  Valens,  and 
Gratian.  Tradition  or  conjecture  has  made  him  a 
Spaniard  by  birth ;  hut  this  opinion  is  unsupported  by 
written  testimony,  and  even  contradicted,  if  the  in- 

i  Villa  refer  to  this  poet, 
to  doubt.  From  this 
we  learn  that  he  was  the  son  of  Musonius  Avienus,  or 
'.h?  son  of  Avienus  and  descendant  of  Musonius,  ac- 
cxirdinzlv  as  we  punctuate  the  first  line  ("  Festus  Mil- 
an* Avians') ;  that  he  was  born  at 
, ;  that  he  resided  at  Rome  ;  that  he 
wis  twice  proconsul,  and  the  author  of  many  poetical 
piece*.  The  same  inscription  contradicts  the  notion, 
too  precipitately  grounded  on  some  vague  expressions 
in  bis  writing,  that  he  was  a  Christian ;  for  it  is  no- 


thing else  than  a  religious  address  to  the  goddess  Nor- 
tia,  the  Fortune  of  the  Etrurians.  The  extant  and  ac- 
knowledged works  of  this  poet  are  versions  of  the  <bai- 
fofteva  of  Aratus,  and  the  lleptijyi}ai(  of  Dionysius ; 
and  a  portion  of  a  poem  "  De  Ora  Mantima,"  which 
includes,  with  some  digressions,  the  coast  between 
Cadi*  a:iij  .\f arseilles.  The  other  poems  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  the  work  of  Avienus  are,  an  Epistle,  to 
Fla^anns  Myrmecius,  an  elegiac  piece  "  de  Cantu  Si- 
rmuii  "  and  some  verges  addressed  to  the  author's 
fnei*U  from  the  country.  A  poem  "de  urinous  His- 
pamttM  Mediterranets,"  is  cited  by  some  Spanish  wri- 
ten  as  the  production  of  Avieous  (Nuolaus  Antontus, 
BM.  Vat.  Htsf.,  2,  9),  but  it  is  generally  supposed  to 
beCae  forgery  of  a  Jesuit  of  Toledo.  Servius  (ad  Firg., 
10,  272-4W3)  ascriltes  to  Avienus  iambic  versions 
of  tbe  narrative  of  Virgil  and  the  history  of  Livy ; 
*hich  observation  of  the  grammarian,  together  with  a 
ror» :  ieration  of  the  genius  and  habits  of  this  poet,  ren- 
ders a  not  altogether  improbable  that  he  is  the  author 
of  a  very  curious  and  spirited  Latin  Epitome  of  the 
Hwd.  which  ha*  reached  u*.  and  which  throws  some 
light  on  the  poetical  history  of  the  time  — The  best 
«ditkw  of  Avienus  is  that  of  Wernsdori,  in  the  Poet* 
Latssu  Mtnores,  vol.  6,  pt  2,  Hclmstad ,  1791,  12mo. 
i  EnryJop  Mttrvpol.,  Dh.  3,  vol.  2,  p.  575,  seq. — Bakr, 
Goads.  Ram.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  185,  seqq.) 
Aclebci.  Under  this  name  are  reckoned  three  na- 
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t  tions  of  Gaul.  I.  The  Aulerci  Brannovices,  conligu- 
j  ous  to  the  .Edut,  and  subject  to  thorn,  answering  to 
what  is  now  le  Briennou.  (Can.,  B.  G.,  7,  75.) — 
II.  The  Aulerci  Cenomani,  situate  between  tlie  Sarta 
or  Sartke,  and  the  1  ,cdus,  two  of  the  northern  branch- 
es of  the  Liger.  Their  country  is  now  the  Department 
de  la  Sarthe.  (Cat.,  B.  G  ,  7,  75.) — HI.  The  Au- 
lerci Eburovices,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sequana  or 
Sane,  below  Lutetia  or  Paris,  answering  now  to  the 
Department  de  I'Eure.    (Cat  ,  B.  G.,  3,  17.) 

Avlbtks,  the  surname  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies, 
father  of  Cleopatra.  The  appellation  is  a  Greek  one, 
meaning  "  flute-player"  (kbArrrfc),  and  was  given  him 
on  account  of  his  excellence  in  playing  upon  the  flute, 
or,  more  correctly  speaking,  pipe. 

Ac  lis,  a  town  of  Bototia,  on  the  shores  of  the  Eu- 
ripus,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Chalcis.  It  is  celebrated 
as  being  the  rendezvous  of  the  Grecian  fleet  when 
about  to  sail  for  Troy,  and  as  the  place  where  they 
were  so  long  detained  by  adverse  winds.  ( Kid.  Iphi- 
genia  )  Strabo(403)  remarks,  that,  as  the  harbour  of 
Aulis  could  not  contain  more  than  fifty  ships,  the  Gre- 
cian fleet  must  have  assembled  in  the  neighbouring 
port  of  Batbys,  which  was  much  more  extensive. 
From  Xenophon  we  leam,  that,  when  Agesilaus  was 
on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  Asia  Minor,  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  Persia,  he  had  intended  to  offer  up 
sacrifice  at  Aulis,  but  was  opposed  in  this  design  by 
the  B<rotarchs,  who  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  cere- 
I  mony  with  an  armed  force.  (Hist.  Gr.,  3,  4, 4  )  Livy 
\  says  the  distance  between  Aulis  and  Chalcis  was  three, 
miles-.  (L**.,  45, 27.)  Pausanias  (9, 19)  reports,  that 
the  temple  of  Diana  still  existed  when  he  visited  Au- 
lis, but  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  were  few,  and 
those  chiefly  potters.  (Cramers  Ancient  Greece,  vol. 
2,  p.  262,  seqq.) 

Aclon,  I.  a  fertile  ridge  and  valley  near  Tarontum, 
in  Southern  Italy,  the  wine  of  which  equalled  the  Fa- 
lerian  in  the  opinion  of  Horace.  (Horat.,  Od ,  2,  6, 
18.)— II.  A  valley  of  Palestine,  extending  along  the 
hanks  of  Jordan,  called  also  Magnus  Campus. — III. 
Another  in  Syria,  between  the  ridges  of  Libanus  and 
Antilibanus. — IV.  A  district  and  city  of  Messenia,  bor- 
dering on  Triphylia  and  part  of  Arcadia,  being  sepa- 
rated from  these  two  by  the  Ncda.  (Strab.,  350  — 
Strph.  Byz.,  s.  p.) 

Auli  sj  I  a  prsinomen  common  among  the  Romans. 
—II.  Gellius.    (Km*.  Gollius  ) 

Aorklia  Lex,  was  enacted  A  U  G  683,  and  or- 
dained that  judtces  or  jurymen  should  be  chosen  from 
the  Senators,  Equitea,  and  Tribuni  /Erarii. — Another, 
A.U.C.  678.  It  abrogated  a  clause  of  the  Lex  Cor- 
nelia, and  permitted  the  tribunes  to  hold  other  offices 
after  the  expiration  of  the  tribuneship. 

Acrkluni.    Vid.  Gcnabum. 

Adbeliahus,  I.  (Lucius  Doraitius)  an  emperor  of 
Rome,  distinguished  for  his  military  abilities  and  stem 
severity  of  character,  was  the  son  of  a  peasant  in  the 
territory  of  Sirmium,  in  Illyria.  His  father  occupied 
a  small  farm,  the  property  of  Aurelius,  a  rich  senator. 
The  son  enlisted  in  the  troops  as  a  common  soldier, 
successively  rose  to  the  rank  of  centurion,  tribune,  pre- 
fect of  a  legion,  inspector  of  the  camp,  general,  or,  as 
it  was  then  called,  duke  of  a  frontier ;  and  at  length, 
during  the  Gothic  war,  exercised  the  important  office 
of  commander-in-chief  of  the  cavalry.  In  every  station 
he  distinguished  himself  by  matchless  valour,  rigid  dis- 
cipline, and  successful  conduct.  Theoclius,  as  quoted 
in  the  Augustan  history  (p.  211),  affirms,  that  in  one 
day  he  killed  forty-eight  Sarmatians,  and  in  several 
subsequent  engagements  nine  hundred  and  fifty.  This 
heroic  valour  was  admired  by  the  soldiers,  and  cele- 
brated in  their  rude  songs,  the  burden  of  which  was 
"  Mille,  milU,  mtUe,  oceidtt."  At  length  Valerian  II. 
raised  him  to  the  consulship,  and  his  good  fortune  was 
farther  favoured  by  a  wealthy  and  noble  marriage 
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AURELIANUS. 

His  next  elevation  was  to  the  throne,  Claudius  II  ,  on  | 
his  deathbed,  having  recommended  Aurelian  to  the  | 
troops  of  Illyricum,  who  readily  acceded  to  his  wishes. 
The  reign  of  this  monarch  lasted  only  four  years  and 
about  nine  months ;  but  every  instant  of  that  short 
period  was  filled  by  some  memorable  achievement. 
He  put  an  end  to  the  Gothic  war,  chastised  the  Ger- 
mans, who  invaded  Italy,  recovered  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Britain  out  of  the  hands  of  Tetricus,  and  destroyed  the 
proud  monarchy  which  Zenobia  had  erected  in  the  East 
on  the  ruins  of  the  afflicted  empire.  Owing  to  the  un- 
generous excuse  of  the  queen,  that  she  had  waged  war 
by  the  advice  of  her  ministers,  her  secretary,  the  cel- 
ebrated Longinus,  was  put  to  death  by  tho  victor ;  but, 
after  having  graced  his  triumphal  entry  into  Rome, 
Zenobia  herself  was  presented  with  a  villa  near  Tibur, 
and  allowed  to  spend  the  remainder  of  her  days  as  a 
Roman  matron.  (Vtd.  Zenobia,  Longinus,  Palmyra.) 
Aurelian  followed  up  his  victories  by  the  reformation 
of  abuses,  and  the  restoration  throughout  the  empire 
of  order  and  regularity,  but  he  tarnished  his  good  in- 
tentions by  the  general  seventy  of  his  measures,  and 
the  sacrifice  of  the  scnatorian  order  to  his  slightest 
suspicions.  He  had  planned  a  great  expedition  against 
Persia,  and  was  waiting  in  Thrace  for  an  opportunity 
to  cross  the  straits,  when  he  lost  his  life,  A.D.  125,  by 
assassination,  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  excited  by  a 
secretary  whom  he  intended  to  call  to  account  for 
peculation.  Aurelian  was  a  wise,  able,  and  active 
prince,  and  very  useful  in  the  declining  state  of  the 
empire  ;  but  the  austerity  of  his  character  caused  him 
to  l>e  very  little  regretted.  It  is  said  that  he  meditated 
a  severe  persecution  on  the  Christians,  when  he  was 
so  suddenly  cut  oft".  (Hut.  August.,  p.  211,  seqq. — 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  11.  —  Biogr.  Univ.,  vol. 
3.  p.  72  —  Encydop.  Am.,  vol.  1,  p.  474.)— II.  Csslius, 
a  native  of  Sicca,  in  Numidia,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  between  180  and  240  A.D.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  medical  profession,  and  has  left  behind  him  two 
works  :  the  one  entitled,  "  Libri  Qutnque  tar  durum 
tine  ckronuarum  passionum,"  and  the  other,  "  Labri 
tres  eelerum  site  aeutarum  passionum."  Both  are 
drawn  from  Greek  authors ;  from  Themison,  Thessa- 
Iub,  and,  above  all,  Soranus.  Caelius  Aurelianus  being 
the  only  author  of  the  sect  called  Methodists  who  has 
come  down  to  us  (if  we  except  Octavius  Horatianus, 
who  lived  in  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Valcntj/iian,  and 
is  little  known),  his  work  is  particularly  valuable,  as 
preserving  to  us  an  account  of  many  theories  and  views 
of  practice  which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost ;  but 
even  of  itself  it  is  deserving  of  much  attention  for  the 
practical  information  which  it  contains.  Cclius  is  re- 
markable for  learning,  understanding,  and  scrupulous 
accuracy  ;  but  his  style  is  much  loaded  with  technical 
terms,  and  by  no  means  elegant.  He  has  treated  of 
the  most  important  diseases  which  come  under  the  care 
of  the  physician  in  the  following  manner.  In  the  first 
place,  he  gives  a  very  circumstantial  account  of  the 
symptoms,  which  he  does,  however,  more  like  a  syste- 
matic writer  and  a  compiler,  than  as  an  original  ob- 
server of  nature.  Next,  he  is  at  great  pains  to  point 
out  the  distinction  between  the  disease  he  is  treating 
of  and  those  which  very  nearly  resemble  it.  He  after- 
ward endeavors  to  determine  the  nature  and  seat  of 
the  disease  ;  and  this  part  frequently  contains  valuable 
references  to  the  works  of  Erasistratus,  the  celebrated 
Alcxandrean  anatomist.  Then  comes  his  account  of 
the  treatment,  which  is,  in  general,  sensible  and  sci- 
entific, but  somewhat  too  formal,  timid,  and  fettered 
by  the  rules  of  the  sect.  He  is  ingenuous,  however,  in 
often  delivering  a  free  statement  of  modes  of  practice, 
essentially  different  from  his  own.  His  account  of 
Hydrophobia  is  particularly  valuable,  as  being  the  most 
complete  treatise  upon  that  fatal  malady  which  an- 
tiquity has  furnished  us  with.  He  states,  that  the  dis- 
-  is  occasioned  not  only  by  the  bite  of  a  dog  but 
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likewise  by  that  of  wolves,  bears,  leopards,  horses,  and 
asses.    He  also  mentions  an  instance  of  its  being 
brought  on  by  a  wound  indicted  by  the  spurt  of  a  cock 
Nay,  he  says  that  he  knew  a  case  of  the  disease  being 
brought  on  by  the  breath  of  a  dog,  without  a  wound  at 
all.    Sometimes  too,  lie  says,  the  complaint  comes  on 
without  any  apparent  cause.    His  description,  if  com- 
pared with  modem  descriptions  (for  example,  with 
that  given  in  Hufeland's  Journal  for  1816,  by  Dr. 
Goden),  will  be  found  in  every  respect  very  complete. 
He  considers  the  affection  as  a  general  one,  but  that 
the  nerves  of  the  stomach  are  more  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  disease ;  and  Dr.  Goden  likewise  ii  of 
opinion,  that  the  splanchnic  nerves  are  more  especially 
affected.    In  nhort,  his  theory  is,  that  the  complaint 
consists  of  an  inctndtum  nervorum,  or  increased  heat 
of  the  nerves.    He  treats  the  disease  upon  much  the 
same  plan  as  tetanus,  to  which  he  appears  to  have 
considered  it  allied,  by  frictions  with  tepid  oil,  oily 
clysters,  and  other  remedies  of  a  relaxing  nature.  He 
approves  of  venesection,  but  not  to  a  great  extent.  He 
condemns  the  use  of  hellebore,  which  is  a  mode  of 
treatment  approved  of  by  every  ancient  authority  ex- 
cept himself.  Neither,  also,  does  he  make  mention  of 
the  application  of  the  actual  cautery  to  the  wound, 
which  practice  is  recommended  by  the  best  authorities, 
both  ancient  and  modem.  (Sprengel,  hist,  de  la  Mtd., 
vol.  2,  p.  37,  scqq.) 

Aubkliub,  I.  Marcus,  a  Roman  emperor,  (IVd. 
Antoninus  II.) — U.  Victor,  a  Roman  historian.  (Yd. 
Victor) 

AusiNia,  a  prophetess  held  in  great  veneration  by 
the  Germans.  (Tacit.,  Germ.,  8.)  Some  imagine  the 
true  form  of  the  name  to  have  been,  when  Latinited, 
Alurima ;  and  trace  an  analogy  between  it  and  the 
Alruna  of  northern  mythology.  (Consult  Oberiinus, 
ad  Tacit.,  I.  c.) 

Aurora,  the  goddess  of  the  dawn,  daughter  of  Hy- 
perion and  Theia.    Her  Greek  name  was  Eos  ('Her). 
Other  genealogies  represent  her  as  the  daughter  of 
Titan  and  Terra,  or  of  Pallas,  the  son  of  Crius  ar.d 
husband  of  Styx,  whence  she  is  sometimes  styled 
Pallanttas.    In  Homer  and  Hesiod  she  is  simply  (he 
goddess  of  the  dawn,  but  in  the  works  of  succeeding 
poets  she  is  identified  with  Hemera,  or  the  Day 
(JEsckyl.,  Ptrs.,  384.  —  Eurip.,  Troad,  844  —  Btov, 
Idyll.,  6,  18.  —  Quint.  Smyrn.,  1,  119.  —  ft'onmo,  7, 
286,  294.  —  Id.,  25.  667.  —  Musavm,  1 10,  &c  )  Au- 
rora became,  by  Astrcus,  the  mother  of  the  wind* 
Boreas,  Zephyrus,  and  Notos,  and  also  of  the  stars  of 
heaven.    (Hes.,  Theog.,  378.)    She  was  more  than 
once,  moreover,  deeply  smitten  with  the  love  of  mortal 
man.    She  carried  off  Orion,  and  kept  htm  in  the  isle 
of  Ortygia  till  be  was  slain  there  by  the  darts  of  Diana. 
(Od.,  5,  121.)    Clitns,  the  son  of  Mantius,  was  for  his 
exceeding  beauty  snatched  away  by  her,  "that  he 
might  be  among  the  gods."  (Od.,  16,  260.)  She  also 
carried  off  Cephalus,  and  had  by  him  a  son  named 
Fhacthon.     (Hes.,  Theog.,  986.  —  Eurip.,  Hrppcl 
457.)    Dut  her  strongest  affection  was  for  Tithonup, 
son  of  taomedon,  king  of  Troy.     (  Vid.  Tithomi* 
The  children  whom  she  bore  to  Tithonus  were  Mcm- 
non  and  /Emathion. — The  most  probable  derivation  of 
the  name  Eos  ('Hue,  Doric  'Auc)  seems  to  be  that 
from  uu,  to  blow,  regarding  it  as  the  cool  morning  air. 
whose  gentle  breathing  precedes  the  rising  of  the  run 
The  Latin  term  Aurora  is  similarly  related  to  Aura 
(Hermann,  uber  das  Wescn,  dec,  p.  98.  —  Keightfty'f 
Mythology,  p.  63,  seqq.)    Aurora  is  sometimes  rep- 
resented in  a  saffron-coloured  robe,  with  a  wand  or 
torch  in  her  hand,  coming  out  of  a  golden  palace,  ai  d 
ascending  a  chariot  of  the  same  metal.    Homer  de- 
scribes her  as  wearing  a  flowing  veil,  which  she  throw* 
back  to  denote  the  dispersion  of  night,  and  as  oprnitis 
with  her  rosy  fingers  the  gates  of  day.    Others  rep 
her  as  a  nymph  crowned  with  flowers,  with  a 
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star  above  her  head,  standing  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
winged  hones,  while  in  one  hand  she  hold*  a  torch, 
aod  with  the  other  scatters  roses,  as  illustrative  of  the 
flower*  •cringing  from  the  dew,  which  the  poeU  de- 
»cribe  aa  diffused  from  the  eyes  of  the  goddess  in  liquid 
pearl*.  (Compare  IngJuranu,  Mon.Etruse.,  1,  5. — 
Mdhn,  Vases  ie  Catutsa,  5.  Vote*,  1,  15. — Id.  Had., 
2.  37—Etkkel,  Sytf.,  7,  2  — Mullet,  Arduroi.  der 
Kurut,  p.  611.) 

Avtunci,  a  people  of  Latium,  on  tiic  coast  towards 
Campania,  southeast  of  the  Volsci.  They  wore,  in 
fact,  identical  with  the  Ausoniana.  The  Italian  form 
of  the  name  Aoaones  can  have  been  no  other  than 
Aan«i,  for  from  this  Aurunri  is  manifestly  derived. 
Aanmcns  is  Aurutucus;  the  termination  belongs  to 
the  number  of  adjective- forma  in  which  the  old  Latin 
luxuriated,  so  as  even  to  form  Tuacanicus  from  Tuscus. 
(jVttfoar'i  Rot*.  Hut.,  vol  1,  p.  66,  2d  cd.,  Cant- 
bridge  trsssi.) 

At*it,  a  river  of  Etruria,  which  formerly  joined 
the  Amis,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  latter.  At 


if  llicv  both  flow  into  th 


separate  chan- 


preser 

neis.  Some  indication  of  the  junction  of  these  rivers 
seem*  preserved  by  the  name  of  Osari,  attached  to  a 
little  stream  or  ditch  which  lies  bctweeu  them.  (Cra- 
mer* Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  174.) 

Ai  »chu.e,  a  people  of  Libya.  (Herodot.,  4,  171.) 
They  extended  from  above  Barca  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Heape  rides.  (Compare  Rc /null's  Geography  of 
Hirodu**,  vol.  3,  p.  266.) 

Aoscl,  a  people  of  Gallia  Aquitania.  Their  capital 
was  Aosex,  now  Auseh,  on  the  Ger,  one  of  the  south- 
ern branches  of  the  Garumna  or  Garonne.  Its  earlier 
name  was  Climberria  or  Cliraberrum.  (Cat.,  D.  G., 
3,  27  — JMa,  3,  2.— Amm.  Mare.,  15,  28.) 

Acsov,  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Calypso,  from  whom 
the  Auaones,  a  people  of  Italy,  were  fabled  to  have 
been  descended.    ( Vid.  Ausonja.) 

Acsokm,  a  name  properly  applied  to  the  whole 
southern  part  of  Italy,  through  which  the  Auaones, 
one  of  the  ancient  races  of  Italy,  had  spread  them- 
selves. Its  derivation  from  Auson,  »on  of  Ulysses 
■ad  Calypso,  is  a  mere  fable.  The  sea  on  the  south- 
east coast  was  for  a  long  time  called  from  them  Mare 
Atuomitm.  Xiebuhr  makes  the  Ausoniana  a  por- 
tion of  the  great  Oscan  nation.  (Rom.  Hut.,  vol.  1, 
p  56,  %i  ed.,  Cambridge  transl.) 

Ausomios  (Deeius,  or,  more  correctly,  Decimus, 
Magnut).  a  Roman  poet  of  the  fourth  century.  The 
most  authentic  particulars  respecting  him  are  to  be 
found  in  his  own  writings,  and  more  especially  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  Pra/aJtuncula,  wherein  he  treats 
the  subject  professedly.    He  was  bom  at  Burdigala 
(Bmrdauuc),  where  his  father,  Julius  Ausonius,  was 
an  eminent  physician,  and  also  a  Roman  senator  and 
member  of  the  Municipal  Council.    Had  his  educa- 
tion been  solely  confided  to  paternal  attentions,  it  is 
probable  thai  no  record  of  him  would  have  been  ne- 
cessary among  the  Latin  poets,  since  the  elder  Auso- 
nias,  although  well  read  in  Greek,  was  but  indiffer- 
ently acquainted  with  the  Latin  tongue.    By  the  ex- 
ertions, however,  of  his  maternal  uncle,  iEmilius 
Ma _tws  Arborios,  himself  a  poet,  and  the  reputed  au- 
thor of  an  elegy  still  extant,  "Ad  nympham  nimis 
nu/aaa,"  and  those  of  the  grammarians  Minerviua, 
Xepotian,  and  Stapbylus,  the  disadvantages  of  our  po- 
et <  errcurnslancea  were  abundantly  removed.  From 
these  eminent  men  he  acquired  the  principles  of  gram- 
mar and  rhetoric    His  success  in  the  latter  of  these 
studies  induced  him  to  make  trial  of  the  bar ;  but  the 
former  was  his  choice,  and  in  A.D.  367  he  was  ap- 
I  by  the  Emperor  Vaientinian  tutor  to  the  young 
Gratian,  whom  he  accompanied  into  Germany 
the  following  year.    He  became  successively  Count 
of  the  empire,  qua?stor,  governor  of  Gaul,  Libya,  and 
I^tium.  and  first  consul.    The  last  of  these  dignities 


;  he  obtained  A.D.  379.  The  question  has  been  often 
|  started,  whether  Ausonius  was  a  Christian  or  not. 
|  Some  have  doubted  the  circumstance  on  account  of 
the  extreme  licentiousness  of  certain  of  his  produc- 
tions. It  is  difficult,  however,  to  deny  the  affirmative 
of  this  question  without  attacking  the  authenticity  of 
same  of  his  pieces,  such  as,  for  example,  ghis  first 
Idyl :  besides,  how  can  we  imagine  that  so  zealous  a 
Christian  as  Vaientinian  would  have  confided  to  a 
pagan  the  education  of  his  son  ?  As  to  the  licentious 
character  of  some  of  his  poetry,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that,  in  professing  tlie  prevailing  religion  of  the  day,  he 
omitted,  perhaps,  to  follow  its  purer  precepts,  and 
hence  indulged  in  effusions  revolting  to  morality  and 
decency.  The  frequent  use  which  he  makes  of  the 
pagan  mythology  in  bis  writings  does  not  prove  any- 
thing against  his  observance  of  Christianity,  since  the 
spirit  of  the  times  allowed  this  absurd  mixture  of  fa- 
ble with  truth. — The  exact  time  when  Ausonius  died 
is  uncertain ;  he  was  alive  in  392.— The  poetry  of 
Ausonius,  on  the  whole,  like  that  of  Avienua,  is  mark- 
ed by  poverty  of  argument,  profusion  of  mechanical 
ingenuity,  and  imitation  of,  or,  rather,  compilation  from, 
the  ancients.  It  is  valuable,  however,  to  the  literary 
historian :  its  variety  alone  affords  us  a  considerable 
insight  into  the  state  of  poetry  in  that  age ;  and  the 
station  and  pursuits  of  the  author  allowed  him  that 
familiarity  with  contemporary  poets  which  has  impart- 
ed to  his  works  the  character  of  poetical  memoirs. — 
Of  the  editions  of  Ausonius,  the  best,  although  a  very 
rare  one,  is  that  of  Tollius,  Amst.,  1671, 8vo.  It  con- 
tains the  learned  commentary  of  Joseph  Scaligcr,  to- 
gether with. selected  notes  from  Accursius,  Barthius, 
Gronovius,  G ramus,  and  others.  The  Delphin  edi- 
tion ia  also  held  in  considerable  estimation.  The  Bi- 
pont  edition,  published  in  1783,  8vo,  is  a  useful  and 
correct  one.  (Bdkr,  Geieh.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  304, 
seqq. — Scholl,  Hut.  Lu.  Rom.,  vol.  3,  p.  62. — En- 
cyclop.  Mctropol.,  Dit.  3,  vol.  2,  p.  576,  acq.) 

Auspices,  a  sacerdotal  order  at  Rome,  nearly  the 
same  as  the  augurs.  Atupex  (the  nom.  sing.)  deno- 
ted a  person  who  observed  and  interpreted  omens, 
especially  those  connected  with  the  flight,  the  sounds, 
and  the  feeding  of  birds ;  and  hence  the  term  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  ant,  "  a  bird,"  and  specto,  "  to  be- 
hold" or  "observe,"  the  earlier  form  of  the  word  hav- 
ing been  amspex.  In  later  times,  when  the  custom 
of  consulting  the  auspices  on  every  occasion  lost  much 
of  its  strictness,  the  term  atupex  acquired  a  more  gen- 
era] signification.  Before  this,  the  name  was  particu- 
larly applied  to  tho  priest  who  officiated  at  marriages ; 
but  now,  those  employed  to  witness  the  signing  of 
the  marriage  contract,  and  to  see  that  everything  was 
rightly  performed,  were  called  ausptr.es  nupttarum. 
otherwise  proxencte,  conetliatores,  and  pr cumin,  in 
Greek  napavvfiqtot.  (Valerius  M annus,  2,  1,  1. — 
Cicero,  de  Dtvtn.,  1,  16.  —  Suelantus,  Claud.,  26. — 
Servtus,  ad  Mn.,  1,  350,  et  4,  \b.—Buleng.,  de  Aug. 
et  Ausp.,  3,  13.)  Hence  auspcx  is  put  for  a  favourer 
or  director ;  thus,  auspcx  legts,  "  one  who  advocates 
a  law  ;"  diia  ausptcibus,  "  under  the  guidance  of  the 
gods auspice  musa,  "  under  tho  inspiration  of  the 
muse,"  dec.    (Consult  remarks  under  the  articlo  At  - 

OURES.) 

Auster,  the  South  wind,  the  same  with  the  Notos 
of  the  Greeks.  Pliny  (2,  48)  speaks  of  it  as  a  dry- 
ing, withering  wind,  identifying  it,  therefore,  with  the 
Sirocco  of  modern  times.  Aristotle  (ProW,  1,  23) 
ascribes  to  its  influence  burning  fevers.  Horace 
(Serm.,  2,  6,  18)  calls  it  "  plumheus  Ausler,'"  thus 
characterizing  it  aa  unhealthy ;  and,  on  another  occa- 
sion, he  speaks  of  it  in  plainer  language,  as  "  nocens 
corpunbus.  "  (Od.,  2,  14,  15.)  Statins  describes  tho 
roses  as  dying  at  its  first  approach,  "  Pubentesve  rosat 
pnmos  mortuntur  ad  Austros."  (Sylo.,  3,  3,  129. — 
Compare  Vtrg.,  Eclog.,  2,  68.)    Pliny  recommendr 
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the  husbandman  neither  to  trim  his  trees  nor  prune  his 
vines  when  this  wind  blows  (18,  76).  On  another  oc- 
casion (16,  46)  he  states,  that  the  pear  and  the  almond 
trees  lose  their  buds  if  the  heavens  be  clouded  by  a 
south  wind,  though  unaccompanied  by  rain.  This  re- 
mark, however,  is  not  confirmed  by  modern  experience. 
The  south  wind  is  also  described  by  the  I^atin  poets 
as  bringing  rain.  (Ttbull.,  1,  1,  47. — Ovid,  Met.,  13, 
725,  ice.)  We  must  distinguish,  therefore,  between 
the  dry  and  humid  southern  blasts,  as  Pliny  does  in  the 
following  passage  :  "  (Auster)  humidus  ant  astuosus 
Italia  est;  Africa  quidem  incendia  cum  scrcmtale 
adfcrV  (18,  76). 

Autochthones,  an  appellation  assumed  by  the 
Athenians,  importing  that  they  sprang  from  the  soil 
which  they  inhabited.  (Consult  remarks  under  the 
article  Attica.) 

At'TOLOL^e,  a  people  of  Africa,  on  the  western  or 
Atlantic  coast  of  Mauritania  Tingitana.  (Plin^  6, 
31.— Lucan,  Pkarsal.,  4,  677.— St/.  Ital.,  2,  63.) 

Aptolycus,  son  of  Mercury  and  Philonis,  accord- 
ing to  the  scholiast  on  Homer  (Od.,  19,  432),  but,  ac- 
cording to  Pausan'ms  (8,  4),  the  son  of  Dcdalion,  and 
not  of  Mercury.  He  dwelt  on  Pamassus,  and  was  cel- 
ebrated as  a  Btealer  of  cattle,  which  he  carried  off  in 
such  a  way  as  to  render  it  nearly  impossible  to  recog- 
nise them,  all  the  marks  being  defaced.  Among 
others,  he  drove  off  those  of  Sisyphus,  and  he  defaced 
the  marks  as  usual ;  but,  when  Sisyphus  came  in  quest 
of  them,  he,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  thief,  selected 
his  own  beasts  out  of  the  herd,  for  he  had  marked  the 
initial  letter  of  his  name  under  their  hoofs.  (The  an- 
cient form  of  the  1  was  C,  which  is  of  the  shape  of  a 
horse's  hoof.)  Autolycus  forthwith  cultivated  the  ac- 
quaintance of  one  who  had  thus  proved  himself  too  able 
for  him ;  and  Sisyphus,  it  is  said,  seduced  or  violated 
his  daughter  Anticlea  (who  afterward  married  I«aertcs), 
and  thus  was  the  real  father  of  Ulysses.  (Pherecyd., 
ap.  Schol.  ad  Od.,  19,  432.— Schol.  ad  II.,  10,  267. 
— Ttetz.  ad  Lycophr.,  344. — Keighlley's  Mythology, 
p.  400.) 

Automxdon,  a  son  of  Dioreus,  who  went  to  the 
Trojan  war  with  ten  ships.  He  was  the  charioteer  of 
Achilles,  after  whose  death  he  served  Pyrrhus  in  the 
same  capacity.  (Horn.,  II.,  9,  16,  «Stc. — Virg.,  Mn., 
2,477.) 

Actonok,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus,  who  married 
Aristcus,  by  whom  she  had  Acteon,  often  called  Au- 
toneius  heros.  The  death  of  her  son  (vul.  Actsjon) 
was  so  painful  to  her,  that  she  retired  from  Baotia  to 
Megara,  where  she  soon  after  died.  {Pausan.,  1,44. 
—Hy gin.,  fab.,  179  —  Ovid,  Met.,  3,  720.) 

Autbioones,  a  people  of  Hispania  Tarraconcnais, 
among  the  Cantab ri.  They  occupied  what  is  now 
the  eastern  half  of  La  Montana,  the  western  quarter 
of  Biscay  and  Alava,  and  the  northeastern  part  of 
Burgos.  Their  capital  was  Flaviobriga,  now  Porto 
GaUete,  near  BUkoa.  (Florez,  Esp.  S.,  24,  10  — 
Ukert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  446.)  Manncrt,  however, 
makes  it  to  be  Santandrr.    (Geogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  373.) 

Axenus.  the  ancient  name  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  The 
word  signifies  inhospitable,  which  was  highly  applica- 
ble to  the  manners  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
coast.  It  took  tho  name  of  Euxinus  after  the  coast 
was  settled  by  Grecian  colonies.  (  Vid.  Pontus  Euxi- 
nus.) 

Axil's,  the  largest  river  in  Macedonia,  rising  in  the 
chain  of  Mount  Scardus,  and,  after  a  course  of  eighty 
miles,  forming  an  extensive  lake  near  its  mouth.  It 
falls  into  the  Sinus  Thermaicus,  after  receiving  the 
waters  of  the  Erigonus,  Ludias,  and  Astreus.  In  the 
middle  ages  this  river  assumed  the  name  of  Bardams 
.  (Theophylact.,  Epist.,  55. — Niceph.  Greg.,  vol.  1,  p. 
230),  whence  has  been  derived  that  of  Vardari  or 
Vanlar,  which  it  now  bears.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece, 
vol.  1,  p.  235.) 
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Azan,  I.  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  sacred  to  Cybetc. 
(Stat.,  Theb.,  4,  292.)— II.  A  son  of  Areas,  king  of 
Arcadia,  by  Erato,  one  of  the  Dryadcs.  He  divided 
his  father's  kingdom  with  his  brothers  Aphidas  and 
Elatus,  and  called  his  share  Azania.  There  was  in 
Azania  a  fountain  called  Clilonvs,  whose  waters  gave 
a  dislike  for  wine  to  those  who  drank  them.  ( Vitm., 
8,  3.— Ovtd,  Met.,  15,  322.— Pausan.,  8,  4.— Pltn., 
21,  2. — Elymol.  Mag.,  s.  v.  K/UTopiov.)—  III.  A  re- 
gion on  the  northeastern  coast  of  Africa,  lying  south 
of  Aromatum  Promontorium  and  north  of  Barbaria.  Ii 
is  now  Ajan.  (Ptol. — Arrian,  Pcripl.  Mar.  Erythr 
— Shtkrus,  ad  Arrian,  I.  c,  p.  93.) 

AzTms,  a  place  in  Libya,  surrounded  on  both  side* 
by  delightful  hills  covered  with  trceB,  and  watered  by 
a  river,  where  Battus  built  a  town,  previous  to  found- 
ing Cyrene.  {Herod .,  4,  157.)  Ptolemy  calbj  the 
place  Axylis.  Tho  harbour  of  Azaris,  mentioned  bj 
Synesius  (c.  4),  appears  to  coincide  with  this  same 
place.  Pacho  thinks  that  the  Aziris  of  Herodotus  co- 
incides with  tho  modern  Tcmminch.  (Voyage,  &c., 
p.  60,  seqq.) 

Azotits  (tho  Asdod  of  Scripture),  one  of  the  five 
chief  cities  of  the  Philistines,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  cities  of  the 
land.  The  god  Dagon  was  worshipped  here.  It  lay 
on  the  seacoast,  and  in  tho  division  of  the  country 
among  tho  Israelites,  it  fell  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  but 
was  not  conquered  until  tho  reign  of  Solomon.  In  tbc 
time  of  King  Hezckiah  it  was  taken  by  the  Assyrians, 
and  subsequently  by  Psammctichus,  king  of  Egypt, 
after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  years.  (Herod.,  2,  157.) 
At  a  later  period  Azotus  became  the  scat  of  a  Chris- 
tian bishop.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  arc  near 
a  small  village  called  Esdud.  (Manncrt,  Geogr.,  vol. 
6,  pt.  1,  p.  261,  seq.) 


BabrTcs  or  Bahrias  (or,  as  the  name  is  sometimes 
corrupted,  GadbTas),  a  Greek  poet,  who  lived,  accord- 
ing to  Tvrwhitt,  cither  under  Augustus  or  a  short  time 
before  that  emperor  ;  while  Coray.  on  tho  other  hand, 
makes  him  a  contemporary  of  Bion  and  Moschus. 
The  particulars  of  his  life  have  not  reached  us.  All 
that  we  know  of  him  is,  that,  after  the  example  of  Soc- 
rates, who,  while  in  prison,  amused  himself  with  ver- 
sifying the  fables  of  -Esop,  Babrius  published  a  col- 
lection of  fables  under  the  title  of  ftv6oi  or  ftvOtautot  \ 
from  which  the  fables  of  Phttdrus  are  closely  imitated 
They  were  written  in  choliambics,  and  comprised  in 
ten  books,  according  to  Suidos,  or  two  volumes,  ac- 
cording to  Avianus.    (Av.,  Praf.  Fab.) — These  two 
accounts  are  not  at  variance  with  each  other,  as  the 
books  were  doubtless  divisions  made  by  the  author, 
like  the  books  of  Phwdrus,  perhaps  with  an  appropri- 
ate introduction  to  each;  white  the  "rotumtna''  of 
Avianus  were  probably  rolls  of  parchment  or  papyrus, 
on  which  the  ten  books  were  written.     It  utay  be 
farther  observed,  that  Avianus  calls  the  books  of 
Phardrus  libelli,  and  not  volumma      In  this  man- 
ner may  be  explained  the  statement  of  Pliny  (8,  16), 
that  Aristotle's  writings  on  Natural  History  were 
contained  in  nearly  fifty  rolumina.    (Compare  Mcn~ 
age,  ad  Diog.  Laert ,  5,  25.)    This  collection  threw 
all  preceding  ones  into  comparative  obscurity.  It 
appears  to  have  been  still  in  existence  aB  late  as  the 
twelfth  century,  in  the  days  of  Tzetzes  :  the  copyists, 
however,  of  succeeding  times,  little  sensible  of  the 
charms  ofthc  versification  which  Babrius  had  adopted, 
thought  they  could  not  do  better  than  convert  it  into 
so  much  prose ;  and  the  fragments  of  verses,  which 
they  were  unable  in  this  way  perfectly  to  disguise, 
are  all  that  recalls  the  original  lines  which  they  have 
spoiled.    The  collection  of  Babrius,  thus  dishonoured, 
was  perpetuated  by  numerous  copies,  in  which  traces 
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of  the  original  became  more  and  more  obscured,  until 
a  single  apologue  alone,  that  of  the  swallow  and  night- 
ingale, bore  mark*  of  a  versified  (able.    This  piece 
found  its  way  into  a  collection  of  fables  attributed  to 
Ignatius  Magister,  a  priest  of  Constantinople,  who, 
being  in  po&ncshion  of  a  copy  of  the  original  fab  leu 
of  Babrius,  in  ehobambic  verse,  as  that  author  had 
written  them,  resolved  to  change  them  into  iambic 
tertrasUea.    With  this  view  he  abridged  and  tortured 
each  apologue  until  be  succeeded  in  reduciag  them 
uidixuluaily  to  four  verses.    Fifty-three  fables  were 
thus  strangled ;  but  as  if  Ignatius  had  wished,  by 
means  of  a  comparison,  to  augment  our  regrets  for 
those  which  he  had  altered,  he  preserved  entire  and 
unchanged  a  angle  fable,  the  one  to  which  we  havo  al- 
luded. At  the  period  when  the  Greek  authors  began 
to  be  printed,  the  true  collection  of  Babrius  no  longer 
existed .  it  was  thought,  however,  that  the  collection 
oflgtww*  was  the  original  one,  and  hence  it  was  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  Babrius,  or  rather  Gabrias, 
the  B  in  the  m in u scripts  being  confounded  with  a  T 
The  error  of  the  name  was  only  perceived  about  the 
dose  of  the  sixteenth  century  .   Two  English  scholars, 
the  celelirated  Bentley,  in  his  dissertation  on  <£sop, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  Tyrwhitt,  in  his  dissertation  on 
Babrius  (Loud-,  1776,  8vo),  have  avenged  the  memo- 
ry of  the  poet,  and  dissipated  much  of  the  obscurity 
which  hung  over  this  portion  of  literary  history.  The 
latter  of  these  two  scholars  reunited  all  the  fragments 
of  Bib nos  to  be  found  in  Suidas,  as  well  as  all  those 
which  were  to  be  met  with  in  other  works.    In  this 
way  he  succeeded  in  recom posing  four  of  the  fables 
of  Babrius,  so  that  their  number  now  amounted  in  all 
to  five.    Thirty-three  years  afterward  (1809)  De  Fu- 
ria  published  many  fables  of  .£sop,  up  to  that  time  in- 
eJited    In  the  number  of  these  were  thirty-six,  which 
he  believed  to  be  written  in  prose  like  the  rest,  and 
which  he  printed  as  prose  compositions ;  they  were, 
ia  reality,  however,  versified  fables,  and  a  few  correc- 
tions sufficed  to  restore  them  to  their  primitive  form. 
This  service  has  been  rendered  by  Co  ray,  in  his  col- 
lection  of  .Esop's  Fables;  by  J.  G.  Schneider,  at  the 
end  of  bis  edition  of  .Esop,  from  the  Augustan  MS. ; 
by  Berger,  in  an  edition  of  the  remains  of  Babrius, 
pubusbed  at  Munich  in  1816 ;  by  Mr.  G.  Surges,  in 
the  Classical  Journal  (whose  collection,  however,  is 
unfinished);  by  the  present  Bishop  of  London  (Dr. 
Bfoiafieldy  in  the  third  number  of  the  Museum  Criti- 
eum ;  and  by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  second  num- 
ber of  the  Cambridge  Philological  Museum.  (Seholi, 
Hut.  La  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  61,  sea.— Cambridge  Philol. 
Mus.,  n.  2.  p  292,  tcq.) 

B  tar  low,  I.  a  celebrated  city,  the  capital  of  the 
Babylonian  empire,  situate  on  the  Euphrates,  in  32° 
25  north  latitude,  and  44°  east  longitude,  as  is  sup- 
posed. Its  origin  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  early 
Uses.  It  is  remarkable  enough  that  Herodotus  should 
have  given  us  no  intimation  respecting  its  founder ;  he 
merely  informs  us  that  Semiramis  and  Nitocris,  two  of 
as  queens,  strengthened  the  fortifications,  and  guard- 
t  J  the  rrty  against  inundations  of  the  river,  as  well  as 
improved  and  adorned  it.  May  we  not  conclude  from 
this,  asks  Reanell  (Geography  of  Herodotus,  vol.  1, 
p  442 U  that  its  antiquity  was  very  great;  and  as- 
cended so  high  that  Herodotus  could  not  satisfy  him- 
self concerning  it !  At  the  same  time,  adds  this  in- 
tefitgeat  writer,  the  improvements  that  took  place  in 
'he  city  in  the  reign  of  Semiramis,  might  occasion  the 
>n^inal  foundation  to  be  ascribed  to  her;  the  like 
having  happened  m  the  history  of  other  cities.  He- 
rodotus informs  us  (1, 178),  that  Babylon  became  the 
capital  of  Assyria  after  the  destruction  of  Nineveh. 
Perhaps,  then,  we  ought  to  date  the  foundation  of 
ibose  works  which  appear  so  stupendous  in  history 
fnxn  that  period  only  :  for,  wonderful  as  these  works 
appear,  even  when  ascribed  to  the  capital  of  an  ern- 


i  pire,  the  wonder  increases  when  ascribed  to  the  capital 
of  a  province  only.  If,  then,  with  the  ancient  authors 
generally,  we  allow  Semiramis  to  have  been  the  found- 
ress of  that  Babylon  described  by  Herodotus,  we  can- 
not fix  the  date  of  the  improved  foundation  beyond  the 
eighth  century  before  the  Christian  era :  so  that  the 
duration  of  this  city,  in  its  improved  form,  was  less 
than  800  years,  reckoning  to  the  time  of  Pliny.  ( Ren- 
neil,  Geography  of  Herodotus,  vol.  1,  p.  443,  seqq.) — 
The  shape  of  the  city  of  Babylon  was  that  of  a  square, 
traversed  each  way  by  twenty-five  principal  streets, 
which,  of  course,  intersected  each  other,  dividing  the 
city  into  625  squares.  These  streets  were  terminated 
at  each  end  by  gates  of  brass,  of  prodigious  size  and 
strength,  with  a  smaller  one  opening  towards  the  river. 
Respecting  the  height  and  thickness  of  the  walls  of 
Babylon,  there  are  great  variations  among  the  ancient 
writers.  Herodotus  makes  them  200  royal  cubits,  or 
337  feet  8  inches  high,  and  50  royal  cubits,  or  84 
feet  6  inches  broad.  Ctcsias  gives  50  fathoms  (op- 
ywai),  or  300  feet,  for  the  height.  An  anonymous 
writer  in  Diodorus  Siculus  makes  the  height  50  com- 
mon cubits,  or  75  feet,  and  this  estimate  is  followed 
by  Strabo  and  Quintus  Curtius.  Pliny  gives  200 
feet,  and  Orosius  200  common  cubits,  or  300  feet 
(Herod.,  I,  178.  — Ctesuu,  p.  402,  ed.  Baehr.  —  Dwd- 
Sic.,  2,  7.  —  Strabo,  738.  —  Curtius,  5,  1.  —  Pltny, 
6,  26.  —  Orosius,  2,  6.^  In  this  statement,  Ctcsias 
evidently  copies  from  Herodotus,  since  fifty  fathoms 
make  exactly  200  cubits  ;  only  he  appears  not  to  have 
perceived  that  royal  cubits  were  meant  by  the  latter. 
It  is  also  clear,  that  the  anonymous  writer  mentioned 
by  Diodorus  Siculus,  as  well  as  Strabo  and  Quintus 
Curtius,  had  Ctesias  respectively  in  view,  but  that, 
startled  at  the  number  of  50  fathoms,  they  have  re- 
duced it  to  the  number  of  50  cubits.  The  number 
21)0,  employed  by  Pliny,  proves  that  he  had  consulted 
Herodotus  merely  ;  but  that,  through  inadvertence  on  * 
his  part,  or  through  the  fault  of  later  copyists,  feet  are 
substituted  for  cubits.  Orosius  follows  Herodotus, 
but,  forgetting  that  the  latter  speaks  of  royal  cubits, 
he  contents  himself  with  giving  200  common  cubits. 
(Larcker,  ad  Herodot.,  1,  178.)  But  are  we  to  receive 
the  estimate  of  Herodotus  as  correct,  and  entitled  to 
full  belief?  Evidently  not:  the  measurement  is  in- 
credible, and  bears  on  its  very  front  the  impress  of 
gross  exaggeration.  A  difficulty  also  presents  itself 
with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  walls  of  Babylon. 
Herodotus  makes  them  120  stadia  each  side,  or  480  in 
circumference.  Pliny  and  Sol  in  us  give  the  circuit  at 
60  lloman  miles ;  which,  reckoning  eight  stadia  to  a 
mile,  agrees  with  the  account  of  Herodotus.  Strabo 
makes  it  385  stadia.  Diodorus,  from  Ctesias,  assigns 
360,  but  from  Clitarchus,  who  accompanied  Alexander, 
365.  Curtius  gives  368.  It  appears  highly  probable, 
remarks  Kennell  (Geography  of  Herodotus,  vol.  1,  p. 
447),  that  360  or  365  was  the  true  statement  of  the 
circumference,  since  one  of  these  numbers  was  report- 
ed by  Ctesias.  the  other  (which  diners  so  little)  by 
Clitarchus,  both  of  them  eyewitnesses.  Taking  the 
circumference  of  Babylon  at  365  stadia,  and  these  at 
401  feet,  each  side  of  the  square  (which  is  equal  to 
91  r  stadia)  will  be  8.486  British  miles,  or  nearly  8r. 
This  gives  an  area  of  72  miles  and  an  inconsiderable 
fraction.  If  the  same  number  of  stadia  be  taken  at 
500  feet  each,  the  will  be  74.8.  And.  finally, 
the  385  stadia  of  Strabo,  at  491  feet,  about  80.  The 
480  stadia  of  Herodotus  would  give  about  126  square 
miles,  or  eight  times  the  area  of  London !  But  that 
even  72  contiguous  square  miles  should  have  been  in 
any  degree  covered  with  buildings,  is  on  every  account 
too  improbable  for  belief.  This  famous  city,  in  all 
likelihood,  occupied  a  parf  only  of  the  vast  space  en- 
closed by  its  walk.  It  is  a  question  that  no  one  can 
positively  answer,  "  what  proportion  of  the  space  was 

I  occupied  1"    It  is  possible,  however,  that  nearly  two 
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thirds  of  it  might  have  been  occupied  in  the  mode  in 
which  the  large  cities  of  Asia  arc  built ;  that  is,  in  the 
style  of  some  of  those  of  India  at  the  present  day,  hav- 
ing gardens,  reservoirs  of  water,  and  large  open  places 
within  them.  Moreover,  the  houses  of  the  common 
people  consist  of  one  floor  only  ;  so  that,  of  course, 
fewer  people  can  be  accommodated  in  the  same  com- 
pass of  ground  in  an  Indian  than  in  a  European  city. 
This  accounts  at  once  for  the  erroneous  dimensions 
of  some  of  the  Asiatic  cities ;  and  perhaps  we  cannot 
allow  much  less  than  double  the  space  to  accommo- 
date the  same  number  of  Asiatics  that  Europeans 
would  require  That  the  area  enclosed  by  the  walls 
of  Babylon  was  only  partly  built  on,  is  proved  by  the 
words  of  Quintua  Curtius  (5,  4),  who  says,  that  "  the 
buildings  in  Babylon  are  not  contiguous  to  the  walls, 
but  sotne  considerable  space  was  left  all  around." 
Diodorus,  moreover,  describes  a  vast  space  taken  up 
by  the  palaces  and  public  buildings.  The  enclosure 
of  one  of  the  palaces  was  a  square  of  15  stadia,  or 
near  a  mile  and  a  half;  the  other  of  five  stadia :  here 
ere  more  than  2$  square  miles  occupied  by  the  palaces 
alone.  Besides  these,  there  were  the  temple  and 
tower  of  Bclus,  of  vast  extent ;  the  hanging  gardens, 
&lc.  From  all  this,  and  much  more  that  might  be  ad- 
duced, wo  may  collect  most  clearly,  that  much  vacant 
space  remained  within  the  walls  of  Babylon :  and  this 
would  seem  to  do  away,  in  some  degree,  tho  great  dif- 
ficulty respecting  the  magnitude  of  the  city  itself. 
Not  is  it  stated  as  the  effect  of  the  subsequent  decline 
of  Babylon,  but  as  the  actual  state  of  it,  when  Alex- 
ander first  entered  the  place :  for  Curtius  leaves  us 
to  understand,  that  the  system  of  cultivating  a  large 
proportion  of  the  enclosed  space  originated  with  the 
foundation  itself;  and  the  history  of  its  two  sieges,  by 
Cyrus  and  Darius  Hystaspis,  seems  to  show  it.  ( Ken- 
nel l's  Geography  of  Herodotus,  vol.  1,  p.  447.)— The 
walls  of  Babylon  were  built  of  brick  baked  in  tho  sun, 
cemented  with  bitumen  instead  of  mortar,  and  were 
encompassed  by  a  broad  and  deep  ditch,  lined  with 
the  same  materials,  as  were  also  the  banks  of  the  river 
in  its  course  through  the  city,  the  inhabitants  descend- 
ing to  the  water  by  steps  through  the  smaller  brass 
gates  already  mentioned.  Over  the  river  was  a  bridge, 
connecting  the  two  halves  of  the  city,  which  stood, 
the  one  on  its  eastern,  the  other  on  its  western  bank  ; 
the  river  running  nearly  north  and  south.  The  bridge 
was  five  furlongs  in  length,  and  thirty  feet  in  breadth, 
and  had  a  palace  at  each  end,  with,  it  is  said,  a  sub- 
terranean passage  beneath  the  river  from  one  to  the 
other,  tho  work  of  Semiramis.  Within  the  city  was 
the  temple  of  Bclus,  or  Jupiter,  which  Herodotus  de- 
scribes as  a  square  of  two  stadia :  in  the  midst  of  this 
arose  the  celebrated  tower,  to  which  both  the  samo 
writer  and  Strabo  give  an  elevation  of  one  stadium, 
and  tho  same  measure  at  its  base.  The  whole  was  di- 
vided into  eight  separate  towers,  one  above  another, 
of  decreasing  dimensions  to  the  summit ;  where  stood 
a  chapel,  containing  a  couch,  tabic,  and  other  things, 
of  gold.  Hero  the  principal  devotions  were  perform- 
ed ;  and  over  this,  on  the  highest  platform  of  all,  was 
the  observatory,  by  the  help  of  which  the  Babylonians 
are  said  to  have  attained  to  great  skill  in  astronomy. 
A  winding  staircase  on  the  outside  formed  the  ascent 
to  this  stupendous  edifice. — The  two  palaces,  at  the 
two  ends  of  the  bridge,  have  already  been  alluded  to. 
The  old  palace,  which  stood  on  the  east  side  of  tho 
river,  was  30  furlongs  (or  three  miles  and  three  quar- 
ters) in  compass.  The  new  palace,  which  stood  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  opposite  to  the  other,  was 
60  furlongs  (or  seven  miles  and  a  half)  in  compass.  It 
was  surrounded  with  three  walls,  one  within  another, 
with  considerable  spaces  between  them.  These  walls, 
as  also  those  of  the  other  palace,  were  embellished 
with  an  infinite  variety  of  sculptures,  representing  all 
-  of  animals  to  the  life.  Among  the  rest  was  a 
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curious  hunting-piece,  in  which  Semiramis  on  horse, 
back  was  throwing  her  javelin  at  a  leopard,  and  bcr 
husband  Ninas  piercing  a  lion.    In  this  last  palace 
were  the  hanging  gardens,  so  celebrated  among  the 
Greeks.    They  contained  a  square  of  400  feet  on 
every  Bide,  and  were  carried  up  in  the  manner  of  sev- 
eral large  terraces,  one  above  another,  till  the  height 
equalled  that  of  tho  walls  of  the  city.   The  ascent  was 
from  terrace  to  terrace  by  stairs  ten  feet  wide.  The 
whole  pile  was  sustained  by  vast  arches  raised  upon 
other  arches,  one  above  another,  and  strengthened  by 
a  wall,  surrounding  it  on  every  side,  of  twenty-two 
feet  in  thickness.    On  the  .top  of  the  arches  were  first 
laid  large  flat  stones,  sixteen  feet  long  and  four  broad ; 
over  these  was  a  layer  of  reeds,  mixed  with  a  greul 
quantity  of  bitumen,  upon  which  were  two  rows  cf 
bricks  closely  cemented  together.    The  whole  was 
covered  with  thick  sheets  o(  lead,  upon  which  lay  the 
mould  of  the  garden.    And  all  this  flooragc  was  con- 
trived to  keep  the  moisture  of  the  mould  from  running 
away  through  the  arches.    Tho  earth  laid  thereon  was 
so  deep  that  large  trees  might  take  root  in  it ;  and  with 
such  the  terraces  were  covered,  as  well  as  with  all 
other  plants  and  flowers  that  were  proper  to  adorn  a 
pleasure-garden.    In  the  upper  terrace  there  was  an 
engine,  or  kind  of  pump,  by  which  water  was  drawn 
up  out  of  the  river,  and  from  thence  the  whole  garden 
was  watered.    In  the  spaces  between  the  several 
arches  upon  which  this  whole  structure  rested,  were 
large  and  magnificent  apartments,  that  were  very  light, 
and  had  the  advantage  of  a  beautiful  prospect.  Amyitis. 
the  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  having  been  bred  in'  Me- 
dia (for  she  was  the  daughter  of  A  sty  ages,  the  king  of 
that  country),  desired  to  have  something  in  imitation 
of  her  native  hills  and  forests ;  and  the  monarch,  in 
order  to  gratify  her,  is  said  to  have  raised  this  prodi- 
gious structure. — Babylon  was  probably  in  the  zenith 
of  its  glory  and  dominion  just  before  the  death  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar.   The  spoils  of  Nineveh,  Jerusalem,  and 
Kjjypt  had  enriched  it ;  its  armies  had  swept  like  a 
torrent  over  the  finest  countries  of  the  East,  and  had 
at  this  time  no  longer  an  enemy  to  contend  with  ;  the 
arts  and  sciences,  driven  from  Phoenicia  and  Egypt, 
were  centred  here  ;  and  hither  the  philosophers  ol  the 
West  came  to  imbibe  instruction.   The  fall  of  Babylon, 
before  the  victorious  arms  of  Cyrus,  occurred  B.C. 
538.    The  height  and  strength  of  the  walls  had  long 
baffled  every  effort  of  the  invader.    Having  under- 
stood at  length,  that  on  a  certain  day,  then  near  ap- 
proaching, a  great  annual  festival  was  to  be  kept  at 
Babylon,  when  it  was- customary  for  the  Babylonians 
to  spend  the  night  in  revelling  and  drunkenness,  he 
thought  this  a  fit  opportunity  for  executing  a  £ch«  mc 
which  he  had  planned.    This  was  no  other  than  to 
surprise  the  city  by  turning  the  course  of  tho  river  ;  a 
mode  of  capture  of  which  the  Babylonians,  who  lock- 
ed upon  the  river  as  one  of  their  greatest  protection*, 
had  not  the  smallest  apprehension.    Accordingly,  on 
the  night  of  the  feast,  he  sent  a  party  of  his  men  to 
the  head  of  the  canal,  which  led  to  the  great  lake  mailf. 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  receive  the  waters  of  the  Eu- 
phrates while  he  was  facing  the  banks  of  the  river  with 
walls  of  prick  and  bitumen.   This  party  had  direction*-, 
ns  soon  as  it  was  dark,  to  commence  breaking  dov  n 
the  great  bank  or  dam  wliich  kept  the  waters  of  tb«- 
river  in  their  place,  and  separated  tbem  from  the  canaJ 
above  mentioned  ;  while  Cyrus,  in  the  mean  time,  di- 
viding the  rest  of  his  army,  stationed  one  part  at  the 
place  where  the  river  entered  the  city,  and  the  otrw-r 
where  it  came  out,  with  orders  to  enter  the  clianncl  cf 
the  river  as  soon  as  they  should  find  it  fordable.  Tliis 
happened  by  midnight ;  for,  by  cutting  down  the  bnxik 
leading  to  the  great  lake,  and  making  besides  openings 
into  the  trenches,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  two  year«** 
I  siege,  had  been  dug  round  the  city,  the  river  was  «*» 
!  drained  of  its  water  that  it  became  nearly  dry.    Wh*  n 
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tit  army  of  Cyrus  entered  the  channel  from  their  re- 
spective f  talions  on  each  side  of  the  city,  they  rushed 
onward  towards  the  centre  of  the  place ;  and  finding  the 
pits  leading  towards  the  river  left  open,  in  the  drunk- 
enness and  negligence  of  the  night,  they  entered  them, 
and  met  by  conceit  at  the  palace  before  any  alarm  had 
been  given :  here  the  guards,  partaking,  no  doubt,  in 
thr  negligence  and  disorder  of  the  night,  were  sur- 
pn^-d  and  killed.  While  ail  this  was  going  on  with- 
out, a  remarkable  scene  of  widely  different  character 
was  transacting  within.  Daniel  was  deciphering  the 
writing  on  the  wall ;  and,  soon  after,  the  soldiers  of 
Cms,  having  killed  the  guard,  and  meeting  with  no  re- 
sistance, advanced  towanls  the  banqueting-hall,  where 
they  encountered  Belshazzar,  the  ill-fated  monarch, 
and'  dew  him.  with  his  armed  followers. — Babylon  had 
surTfred  much  when  carried  by  the  troops  of  Cyrus ; 
but  other  sufferings  were  to  come.  Cyrus  having  es- 
tablished Jus  court  at  Susa,  Babylon,  formerly  the  seat 
of  empire,  was  thus  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  provin- 
cia/  city ;  and  the  inhabitants,  who,  grown  wealthy 
and  prood  during  their  empire  over  (he  East,  could  ill 
brook  this  change  of  fortune,  resolved  to  make  an  ef- 
fort tovanl*  regaining  their  former  power  and  gran- 
deur. Accordingly,  in  the  fifth  year  of  Darius  Hys- 
tacpu ,  and  twelve  years  after  the  death  of  Cyrus,  hav- 
ing for  several  years  covertly  laid  in  great  stores  of 
provisions,  and  every  necessary,  they  openly  revolted  ; 
which,  as  they  might  have  expected,  soon  brought 
upon  them  the  armies  of  Darius.  The  city  a  second 
time  m  taken  by  stratagem  (vid.  Zopyrus),  and  Da- 
rius, when  ho  again  became  possessed  of  it,  gave  it 
up  to  the  plunder  of  his  soldiers.  He  impaled  3000 
ol  those  who  were  supposed  to  have  been  most  activo 
in  the  revolt ;  took  away  the  gates,  and  pulled  down 
the  walls  to  the  height  of  fifty  cubits.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  reign  of  Darius,  Babylon  continued  in 
much  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  left  after  the 
siege.  But  in  the  succeeding  reign  another  blow  was 
struck  towards  her  downfall.  Xerxes,  in  his  return 
from  his  Grecian  expedition,  partly  to-indemnify  him- 
self for  his  losses,  and  partly  out  of  zeal  for  the  Ma- 


rian religion,  which  held  every  kind  of  image- won  hip 
m  abhorrence,  destroyed  the  temples  and  plundered 
them  of  their  vast  wealth,  which  appears  to  have  been 
hitherto  spared,  and  which  must  have  been  indeed  pro- 
digious ;  that  in  the  temple  of  Bclus  alone  amounting, 
according  to  Diodorus,  to  above  6000  talents  of  gold, 
or  about  21  millions  sterling.    From  this  period,  Bab- 
ylon, despoiled  of  her  wealth,  her  strength,  and  her 
various  resources,  was  in  no  condition  for  any  more 
revolts ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that,  with 
the  decay  of  her  power  and  local  advantages,  the  pop- 
niation  also  must  decline.    We  hear,  in  fact,  no  more 
of  Babylon  until  the  coming  of  Alexander,  150  years 
after;  when  the  terror  of  his  name,  or  the  weakne.su 
of  the  place,  was  such,  that  it  made  not  the  slightest 
pretensions  to  resistance.    Alexander,  after  a  short 
\uct  to  Babylon,  proceeded  on  his  expedition  to  In- 
&a :  and,  at  his  return  from  thence,  finding  Babylon 
more  suitable  in  its  situation  and  resources  for  the 
rapitalof  his  empire  than  nny  other  place  in  the  East, 
be  resolved  to  fix  his  residence  there,  and  to  restore 
it  io  its  former  strength  and  magnificence.    For  this 
purpose,  having  examined  the  breach  which  Cyrus 
Bad  made  in  the  river,  and  the  possibility  of  bringing 
it  back  to  its  former  channel  through  the  city,  he  cm- 
ployed  10,000  men  in  the  work,  and,  at  the  same 
tune,  an  equal  number  in  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Be- 
ta.  An  entire  stop,  however,  was  put  to  these  great 
by  the  death  of  Alexander,  who  nere 
"together  his  mighty  projects  and  his  life. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Babylon  and  the  East 
fofl  to  the  lot  of  Seleucus,  one  of  the  generals  who 
divided  his  empire  among  them.    Seleucus,  for  sev- 
eral years,  was  too  much  engaged  in  contention  with 


his  rivals  to  pay  much  attention  to  Babylon  ;  which, 
still  labouring  under  accumulated  evils,  continued  to 
decline    But  what  completed  its  downfall  was  the 
building  of  Seleucia  by  Seleucus,  about  40  miles  dis- 
tant, on  a  spot  more  favourable  for  commercial  inter- 
course ;  the  restoration  of  Babylon  to  its  ancient  nat- 
ural advantages  appearing  perhaps  hopeless.  This, 
together  with  the  removal  of  the  court,  soon  ex- 
hausted Babylon  of  the  little  that  remained  of  its 
ancient  trade  and  population.    It  never  after  revi- 
ved, but  continued,  through  each  succeeding  age,  to 
make  farther  advances  in  its  progress  of  depopulation 
and  decay,  until  nothing  but  the  ruins  of  this  once 
famous  city  were  to  be  found.    It  wilt  be  interesting 
to  trace  the  successive  accounts  of  those  who  have 
made  mention  of  Babylon  during  this  latter  period  : 
that  is,  from  the  building  of  Seleucia  to  its  entire  de- 
struction.   The  first  of  these  is  Diodorus  Siculus, 
who  wrote  about  45  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
He  relates,  that  Babylon  having  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Parthians,  the  temples  were  burned  ;  much  of 
the  remaining  part  of  the  city  demolished  -,  and  many 
of  the  inhabitants  sold  into  slavery.    This  was  about 
130  B.C. :  and,  in  his  own  time,  85  years  after,  he 
says,  that  the  public  buildings  were  destroyed  or  fall- 
en to  decay ;  that  a  very  small  part  of  the  city  was 
inhabited  ;  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  space  with- 
in the  walls  was  tilled.    Strabo,  who  wrote  about  70 
years  after  Diodorus,  says,  that  the  city  was  near- 
ly deserted ;  and  that  the  same  might  be  applied  to  it 
which  was  said  of  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia,  that  the 
great  city  was  becoming  a  great  desert.  Quintus 
Curtius,  the  next  in  order,  and  who  wrote  about  60 
A.D.,  is  cited  by  Dr.  Wells  to  show  that  Babylon 
•'was  lessened  a  fourth  part  in  his  time;"  who  im- 
mediately after  says,  that  it  was  reduced  to  desolation 
in  the  time  of  Pliny.    Now,  besides  that  this  account 
of  Quintus  Curtius  is  perfectly  inconsistent  with  pre- 
ceding ones,  the  city  must  have  undergone  a  prodi- 
gious decline,  and  that  without  nny  assignable  cause, 
in  the  short  space  of  20  years,  which  was  about  the 
time  that  intervened  between  Curtius  and  Pliny.  The 
truth  is,  that  Dr.  Wells  has  mistaken  the  period  re- 
ferred to  by  Quintus  Curtius,  which  was  that  of  the 
arrival  of  Alexander  at  Babylon,  whose  history  he 
was  writing,  for  that  in  which  the  historian  himself 
lived.    Pliny,  who  lived,  as  we  have  seen,  about  SO 
years  after  Quintus  Curtius,  and  70  after  Christ,  de- 
clares, that  Babylon  was  at  that  time  "  decayed,  un- 
peopled, and  lying  waste."    From  this  time  may  be 
said  to  have  commenced  the  ruin  of  the  ruins  ;  which 
has  been  so  complete,  that  they  are  with  difficulty 
traced  ;  and,  indeed,  their  exact  position  has  become  a 
matter  of  learned  dispute.    Pausanias,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  century,  says,  that  of  Babylon,  the 
greatest  city  the  sun  ever  saw,  there  was  remaining 
but  the  walls.    And  Lucian,  about  the  end  of  the 
same  century,  says,  that  in  a  little  time  it  would  be 
sought  for,  and  not  be  foundJike  Nineveh.  Jercme, 
in  the  fourth  century,  gives  tnc  account  of  a  monk,  at 
that  time  living  in  Jerusalem,  who  had  been  at  Baby- 
Ion,  and  who  says  that  the  space  occupied  by  the  city 
was  converted  into  a  chase  for  wild  beasts,  for  the 
kings  of  Persia  to  hunt  in  ;  the  walls  having  been  re- 
paired for  that  purpose.    Among  more  recent  travel- 
lers, the  best  accounts  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon  are 
given  by  Kinncir,  Rich,  Porter,  and  Buckingham 
The  ancient  city  is  supposed  to  have  lieen  situated  in 
what  is  now  the  Turkish  pachalic  of  Bagdad,  near  the 
village  of  Hill  or  Helta,  on  the  Euphrates.    Kuins  of 
various  kinds  arc  found  for  many  *  miles  around  this 
place.    Of  these,  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  that 
which  is  thought  to  be  the  remains  of  the  tower  of 
Belus.    Mr.  Rich,  after  refuting  the  opinion  of  Ren- 
nell,  who  places  it  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river, 
gives  the  following  account  of  this  stupendous  ruh> 
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or,  a*  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  Birs  Nemroud 
(••  The  hill  of  Nimrod").  "  If  any  building,"  says  he, 
•'  may  be  supposed  to  have  left  any  considerable  traces, 
it  is  certainly  the  pyramid  or  tower  of  Dolus  ;  which, 
by  its  lorm,  dimensions,  and  the  solidity  of  its  con- 
struction, was  well  calculated  to  resist  the  ravages  of 
time  ;  and,  if  human  force  had  not  been  employed, 
would  in  all  probability  have  remained  to  the  present 
day  in  nearly  as  perfect  a  state  as  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt.  Even  under  the  dilapidations  which  we  know 
it  to  have  undergone  at  a  very  early  period,  we  might 
reasonably  look  for  traces  of  it  after  every  other  ves- 
tige of  Babylon  had  vanished  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  The  whole  height  of  the  Birs  Nemroud  above 
the  plain,  to  the  summit  of  the  brick  wall  on  its  top, 
is  235  feet.  Tho  brick  wall  itself,  which  stands  on 
the  edge  of  the  summit,  and  was  undoubtedly  the  face 
of  another  stage,  is  37  feet  high.  In  the  side  of  the 
pile,  a  little  below  the  summit,  is  very  clearly  to  be 
seen  part  of  another  brick  wall,  precisely  resembling 
the  fragment  which  crowns  tho  summit,  but  which 
still  encases  and  supports  its  part  of  the  mound. 
This  is  clearly  indicative  of  another  stage,  of  greater 
extent  The  masonry  is  infinitely  superior  to  anything 
of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen  ;  and,  leaving  out  of  the  ' 
question  any  conjecture  relative  to  the  onginal  desti- 
nation of  this  ruin,  tho  first  impression  made  by  the 
sight  of  it  is,  that  it  was  a  solid  pile,  composed  in  the 
interior  of  unburncd  brick,  and  perhaps  earth  or  rub- 
bish ;  that  it  was  constructed  in  preceding  stages, 
and  faced  with  fine  burned  bricks,  having  inscriptions 
on  them,  laid  in  a  very  thin  layer  of  lime  cement ; 
and  that  it  was  reduced  by  violence  to  its  present  ru- 
inous condition.  The  upper  stories  have  been  forcibly 
broken  down,  and  fire  has  been  employed  as  an  in- 
strument of  destruction,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
precisely  how  or  why.  The  facing  of  fine  bricks  has 
partly  been  removed,  and  partly  covered  by  the  falling 
tbwn  of  the  mass  which  it  supported  and  kept  to- 
gether. The  Birs  Nemroud  is  in  all  likelihood  at 
present  pretty  nearly  in  the  state  in  which  Alex- 
ander saw  it;  if  we  give  any  credit  to  the  report 
that  10,000  men  could  only  remove  the  rubbish,  pre- 
paratory to  repairing  it,  in  two  months.  If  indeed  it 
required  one  half  of  that  number  to  disencumber  it, 
tho  state  of  dilapidation  must  have  been  complete. 
The  immense  masses  of  vitrified  brick  which  arc 
seen  on  the  top  of  the  mount,  appear  to  have  marked 
its  summit  since  the  time  of  its  destruction.  The 
rubbish  about  its  base  was  probably  in  much  greater 
quantities,  the  weather  having  dissipated  much  of  it 
in  the  course  of  so  many  revolving  ages  ;  and  possi- 
bly portions  of  the  exterior  facing  of  fine  brick  may 
have  disappeared  at  different  periods."  (Second  Me- 
moir on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon,  p.  165,  seqq..  Lond., 
1839.)— The  account  of  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  is 
also  exceedingly  interesting. — As  regards  the  opinion 
generally  entertained,  that  all  traces  of  the  walls  of 
Babylon  had  disappeared,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
Buckingham  considers  Toe  hill  or  mound  of  Al  Hhei- 
mar  to  be  a  portion  of  the  ancient  wall.  This  mound 
is  about  ten  miles  east  of  Hillah.  It  appears  to  con- 
sist of  a  solid  mass  of  brickwork,  and  is  of  an  oval 
form,  its  length  being  from  north  to  south.  It  is 
from  80  to  100  feet  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  from  70 
to  80  high.  On  the  summit  is  a  mass  of  solid  wall, 
about  30  feet  in  length  by  12  to  15  in  thickness, 
bearing  marks  of  being  broken  and  incomplete  on 
every  side. — The  bricks  obtained  from  tho  ruins  of 
Babylon  are  celebrated  among  antiquaries  for  the  in- 
scriptions stamped  upon  them.  These  inscriptions 
are  in  the  cuneiform  or  Babylonian  character :  some 
four,  and  even  seven  lines.  Grotefend,  Burnouf,  and 
Lassen  have  done  much  towards  deciphering  these. 
( Hecren,  Idecn,  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p.  325.  tew.  —  Mans- 
ford  s  Script.  Gazetteer,  p  58,  seqq)—U.  A  city  of  I 
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Egypt,  north  of  Memphis,  supposed  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  the  Persians  during  the  reign  of  Cam  by  sea." 
A  quarter,  retaining  the  name  of  Baboul  or  Jialnlon, 
in  the  town  of  Old  Cairo,  marks  its  position.  (Plot., 
4,  &—Strab.,  655  — Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  2,  5.) 

Babylokia,  a  large  province  of  Upper  Asia,  of 
which  Babylon  was  the  capital.  It  was  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria ;  on  the  west 
by  Arabia  Dcscrta ;  on  the  south  by  tho  Sinus  Perai- 
cus ;  and  on  the  cast  by  the  Tigris.  According  to 
ftolemy  (5,  20),  it  comprised  Chaldea,  Amordacia, 
and,  at  the  most  flourishing  period,  a  part  of  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Assyria.  The  modern  name  is  Irak  A  ra- 
in, or  Babeli.  Babylonia  is  a  dry  steppe  or  table- 
land, but  enjoys  a  delightful  climate.  It  was  and  still 
is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  lands  in  the  world.  He- 
rodotus (I,  193)  gives  the  following  account  of  it*  fer- 
tility. "  All  the  country  about  Babylon  is,  like  Egypt, 
divided  by  frequent  canals ;  of  which  the  largest  is 
navigable,  and,  beginning  at  tho  Euphrates,  has  a 
southeastern  direction,  and  falls  into  the  river  Tigris, 
on  which  the  city  of  Nineveh  formerly  stood.  No 
part  of  the  known  world  produces  so  good  wheat ;  but 
the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  fig-tree,  they  do  not  even 
attempt  to  cultivate.  Vet,  in  recompense,  it  abounds 
so  much  in  corn,  as  to  yield  at  all  times  two  hundred 
fold,  and  even  three  hundred  fold  when  it  is  most  fruit- 
ful. Wheat  and  barley  carry  a  blade  full  four  digits  in 
breadth ;  and  though  I  well  know  to  what  a  surprising 
height  millet  and  sesame  grow  in  those  parts,  I  shall 
be  silent  in  that  particular  ;  because  I  am  well  assured 
that  what  has  already  been  related  concern)  other 
fruits,  is  far  more  credible  to  those  who  have  never 
been  at  Babylon.  They  use  no  other  oil  than  such  as 
is  drawn  from  sesame.  The  palm-tree  grows  over  ail 
the  plain  ;  and  the  greater  part  bears  fruit,  with  which 
they  make  bread,  wine,  and  honey."  The  products 
are  nearly  the  same  now  as  they  were  in  ancient  times. 
The  southwestern  part  of  Babylonia  was  called  Chal- 
dea. In  the  more  extensive  sense  of  the  word.  Bab- 
ylonia was  the  most  important  satrapy  of  the  Persian 
empire,  and  comprised  both  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia. 
(Plm.  5,  12  —  Id.,  6,  26  —  Id.,  18,  45.— Strab.,  358. 
dec  ) 

Babyrsa.  a  fortified  castle  near  Artaxata,  where 
were  kept  the  treasures  of  Tigranes  and  Artabanus. 
(Strab.,  364.) 

Bacch*:,  tho  priestesses  of  Bacchus.  ( Kid.  Bao 
chant  cs.) 

BictiiAXAijA.  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus  at 
Rome,  the  same  as  the  Dionysia  of  the  Greeks.    ( Vtd.  - 
Dionysia. ) 

B  Accii  antes.  The  worship  of  Bacchus  prevailed  in 
almost  all  parts  of  Greece.  Men  and  women  joined  in 
his  festivals  dressed  in  Asiatic  robes  and  bonnets ;  their 
heads,  wreathed  with  vino  and  ivy  leaves,  with  fawn- 
skins  (veftptdtc)  flung  over  their  shoulders,  and  thyrsi, 
or  blunt  spears  twined  with  vine-leaves,  in  their  hands, 
they  ran  through  the  country,  shouting  lo  Bacckx  ! 
Euoi !  Iacehe  !  dtc.,  swinging  their  thyrsi,  beating 
on  drums,  and  sounding  various  instruments.  Inde- 
cent emblems  were  carried  in  procession,  and  the  cer- 
emonies often  assumed  a  most  immoral  character  and 
tendency.  The  women,  who  bore  a  chief  part  in  these 
frantic  revels,  were  called  Baceha,  Manades,  Thyia- 
des,  Emdcs,  Ac.    (Kdghtley's  Mythology,  p.  216.) 

Bacchic b  and  Bitutb,  two  celebrated  gladiators  of 
equal  ago  and  strength,  who,  after  conquering  many 
competitors,  engaged  with  each  other  and  died  of  mu- 
tual wounds  ;  whence  the  proverb  to  express  equality, 
Bithns  contra  Baeehmm.  (Horat.,  Serm.,  1,  7,  20. 
— Porphyrion,  Sehol.  ad  Horat.,  I.  e.) 

Bacchus,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semele  daughter  of 
Cadmus.  Jupiter,  enamoured  of  the  beauty  of  Semele, 
visited  her  in  secret.  Juno's  jealousy  took  the  alarm, 
and,  under  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  she  came  to 
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Smelc,  and,  by  exciting  donbta  of  the  real  character 
of  her  lover,  induced  her,  when  next  he  came,  to  ex- 
act a  promise  that  he  would  visit  her  as  he  was  wont 
to  visit  Juno    An  unwary  promise  was  thus  drawn 
from  the  god  before  he  knew  what  he  was  required  to 
perform ;  and  he  therefore  entered  the  bower  of  Sem- 
rle,  with  the  lightning  and  thunder  (laming,  flashing, 
and  roaring  around  him.    Overcome  with  terror, 
$emcle>  who  was  now  six  months  gone  with  child, 
expired  in  the  flames,  and  Jupiter,  taking  the  babe, 
thus  prematurely  born,  sewed  it  up  in  his  thigh  In 
due  time  it  came  forth,  and  Jupiter,  then  naming  it 
Bacchus  {in  Greek  Dionysus),  gave  it  to  Mercury  to 
convey  to  Ino,  the  sister  of  Semele,  with  directions 
to  rear  it.   Juno,  whose  revenge  was  not  yet  satiated, 
caused  Athaiaas,  the  husband  of  Ino,  to  go  mad  ;  and 
Jupiter,  to  save  Bacchus  from  the  machinations  of  his 
spouse,  Wianged  him  into  a  kid,  under  which  form 
Mercury  conveyed  him  to  the  Nymphs  of  Nysa,  by 
whom  be  was  reared.    When  he  grew  up,  he  discov- 
ered the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  the  mode  of  extract- 
ing iU  precious  Honor ;  but  Juno  struck  him  with  mad- 
ness, and  he  roamed  through  great  part  of  Asia.  In 
Phrygia  Khea  cured  him,  and  taught  him  her  religious 
rites,  which  he  now  resolved  to  introduce  into  Greece. 
While  passing  through  Thrace,  ho  was  so  furiously 
attacked  by  Lyeurgus,  a  prince  of  that  country,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  take  refuge  with  Thetis,  in  the  sea. 
But  he  inflicted  on  the  monarch  severe  retaliation. 
(I'td  Lyeurgus.)    "When  Bacchus  reached  Thebes, 
the  women  readily  received  the  now  rites,  and  ran 
wildly  through  the  woods  of  Citheron.   Pentheus,  the 
ruler  of  Thebes,  however,  set  himself  against  them  ; 
and  Bacchus  caused  him  to  be  torn  to  nieces  by  his 
mother  and  his  aunts.    He  next  proceeded  to  Attica, 
where  he  taught  Icarius  the  culture  of  the  vine.    (  Vid. 
Icarius.  Erigone.)    At  Argos  the  rites  of  Bacchus 
were  received,  as  at  Thebes,  by  the  women,  and  op- 
posed by  Perseus,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Dan  at*.  Jove, 
however,  reduced  hi*  two  sons  to  amity,  and  Bacchus 
thence  passed  over  to  Naxos,  where  he  met  Ariadne. 
On  his  way  to  this  island  ho  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Tyrrhenian  pirates,  who  bound  him  with  cords,  in- 
tending to  sell  him  as  a  slave.    But  the  cords  fell  from 
his  IiinS*.  vines  with  clustering  grapes  spread  over  the 
sad.  and  ivy,  laden  with  berries,  ran  up  the  masts  and 
side*  of  the  vessel.    The  god,  thereupon  assuming  the 
form  of  a  lion,  seized  the  captain  of  the  ship,  and  tho 
terrified  crew,  to  escape  him,  leaped  into  the  sea  and 
became  dolphins.   The  pilot  alone,  who  had  taken  tho 
part  of  Biochus,  remained  on  board  ;  tho  god  then 
•lecJarrd  to  him  who  ho  was,  and  took  him  under  his 
protection.    The  expedition  of  Bacchus  into  the  East 
is  also  celebrated.    In  the  Baccha:  of  Euripides  the 
Tod  describes  himsejf  as  having  gone  through  Lydia, 
Phrygia.  Persia,  Bactria,  Media,  Arabia,  and  the  coast 
of  Asia,  inhabited  by  mingled  Greeks  and  barbarians, 
oroughout  all  which  he  had  established  his  dances  and 
rriigiou*  rites.    India,  in  particular,  was  the  scene  of 
his  conquests.    He  marched  at  the  head  of  an  army 
rompo«4nl  of  both  men  and  women,  all  inspired  with 
Jrrine  fury,  and  armed  with  thyrsi,  clashing  cymbals, 
zad  other  musical  instruments,  and  uttering  the  wild- 
est crien.     His  conquests  were  easy  and  without 
bfoedsbe*! ;  the  nations  readily  submitted,  and  the  god 
taught  them  the  use  of  the  vine,  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth,  and  the  art  of  making  honey.    Bacchus  was 
fabled  to  have  assisted  the  gods  in  their  wars 
the  giants,  having  assumed  on  that  occasion 
n  of  a  lion.    He  afterward  descended  to  Ere- 
bus, whence  he  brought  his  mother,  whom  he  now 
named  Throne,  and  ascended  with  her  to  the  abode 
of  th«  goeV    (Apoi/od ,  3,  5,  3  —  Diod.  Sic,  3,  62.— 
U ,  4.  Z5  —Horai.  Od„  2, 19, 29.)— lake  every  other 
of  the  Grecian  mythology,  the  history  of  the 
'  was  pragmatiscd  when  infidelity  ' 
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prevalent.  Thus,  Diodorus  gives  us,  probably  from 
the  cyclograph  Dionysius,  the  following  narrative. 
Ammon,  a  monarch  of  Ubya,  was  married  to  Rhea,  a 
daughter  of  Manus  ;  but  meeting,  near  the  Ccrauniar. 
mountains,  a  beautiful  maiden  named  Amalthea,  ho 
became  enamoured  of  her.  He  made  her  mistress  of 
tbo  adjacent  fruitful  country,  which,  from  its  resem- 
bling a  bull's  horn  in  form,  was  named  the  Western 
horn,  and  then  Amalthea' s  horn,  which  last  name  was 
afterward  given  to  places  similar  to  it  in  fertility. 
Amalthea  here  bore  him  a  son,  whom,  fearing  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Rhea,  he  conveyed  to  a  town  named  Nysa, 
situated  not  far  from  tho  Horn,  in  an  island  formed  by 
the  river  Triton  Ho  committed  tho  care  of  him  to 
Nysa,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Aristsus,  while  Minerva 
was  appointed  to  keep  guard  against  the  assaults  of 
Rljea  This  delicious  isle,  which  was  precipitous  on 
all  sides,  with  a  single  entrance,  through  a  narrow  glen 
thickly  shaded  with  trees,  is  described  in  a  similar 
manner  with  Panchaia  and  other  happy  retreats  of  the 
same  nature.  It  had  verdant  meads,  abundant  Bprings, 
trees  of  every  kind,  flowers  of  all  hues,  and  evermore 
resounded  with  the  melody  of  birds.  (Compare  Mil- 
ton, P.  L.,  4,  275,  teqq.)  After  he  grew  up,  Bac- 
chus became  a  mighty  conqueror,  according  to  this 
legend,  and  a  benefactor  of  mankind,  by  whom  he  was 
finally  deified. — Though  the  adventures  of  Bacchus 
were  occasionally  the  theme  of  poets,  especially  of  the 
dramatists,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  narrated  in 
continuity,  like  those  of  Hercules,  until  after  the  de- 
cline of  Grecian  poetry.  It  was  in  the  fifth  century 
of  the  Christian  era  that  Nonnus,  a  native  of  Panopo- 
lis,  in  Egypt,  made  the  history  of  Bacchus  tho  subject 
of  a  poem,  containing  forty-eight  books,  the  wildest 
and  strangest  that  can  well  be  conceived,  more  re- 
sembling tho  Ramayuna  of  India  than  anything  to  be 
found  in  ancient  or  modem  occidental  literature.  It 
forms  a  vast  repertory  of  Bacchic  fable.  {VtJ.  Non- 
nus.)— Bacchus  was  represented  in  a  variety  of  modes 
and  characters  by  the  ancient  artists.  The  Theban 
Bacchus  appears  with  tho  delicate  lineaments  of  a 
maiden  rather  than  those  of  a  young  man  ;  his  whole 
air  and  gait  are  effeminate  ;  his  long,  flowing  hair  is, 
like  that  of  Apollo,  collected  behind  his  headj  wreath- 
ed with  ivy  or  a  lillct ;  he  is  either  naked  or  wrapped 
in  a  large  cloak,  and  the  wf  An*,  or  fawn's  skin,  is  some- 
times flung  over  his  shoulders  ;  he  carries  a  thyrsus, 
and  a  panther  generally  lies  at  his  feet.  In  some 
monuments  Bacchus  appears  bearded,  in  others  horned 
(the  Bacchus-Sebazius),  whence  in  the  mysteries  ho 
was  identified  with  Osiris,  and  regarded  as  the  Sun. 
For  another  legend  relative  to  the  horns  with  which  ho 
is  depicted,  consult  the  article  Ammon.  He  is  some- 
times alone,  at  other  times  in  company  with  Ariadne 
or  the  youth  Ampclus.  His  triumph  over  the  Indians 
is  represented  in  great  pomp.  The  captives  are  chain- 
ed, and  placed  on  wagons  or  elephants,  and  among 
them  is  carried  a  large  crater  full  of  wjne.  The  god 
himself  is  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  elephants  or  panthers, 
leaning  on  Ampelus,  preceded  by  Pan,  and  followed 
by  Silenus,  tho  satyrs,  and  Mssnadcs,  on  foot  or  on 
horseback,  who  make  the  air  resound  with  their  cries 
and  the  clash  of  their  instruments.  Tho  Indian  Bac- 
chus is  alwavs  bearded. — It  is  with  reason  that  Sopho- 
cles styles  Bacchus  many  named  (xokvuwfioc ,  Antig., 
11  Id),  for  in  the  Orphic  hymns  alone  we  meet  with 
upward  of  forty  of  his  appellations.  Tho  etymology 
of  the  most  common  one,  Bacchus,  has  been  variously 

! riven  ;  it  appears,  however,  to  be  only  another  form 
or  Jacehus.  ( Vid.  Iacchus. )  Some  make  it  the  saino 
with  Bngis,  one  of  tho  names  of  the  Hindu  deity 
Schiva.  (Kctphiley'a  Mythology,  page  212,  seqq.) — 
Modern  writers  are  much  divided  in  opinion  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  ami  many 
arguments  have  been  urged  in  support  of  its  having 
from  a  Grecian  source.    A  dispassionate  view 
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of  the  subject,  however,  will  lead,  wc  think,  to  the  con- 
viction that  the  religious  system  of  this  deity  is  of  In- 
dian origin.  In  order,  however,  to  reach  the  soil  of 
Greece,  it  had  to  traverse  other  countries,  Upper  Asia, 
Phoenicia,  Egypt,  and  Thrace ;  and,  in  its  march,  its 
fabulous  legends  became  enlarged  and  variously  mod- 
ified. It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  identity  of  Bac- 
chus with  Osiris.  The  birth  of  Bacchus,  drawn  living 
from  the  womb  of  Semele,  after  she  had  perished  be- 
neath the  fires  of  Jove,  and  his  strange  translation  to 
the  thigh  of  the  monarch  of  Olympus,  Lear  the  impress 
of  Oriental  imagery.  When  he  escapes  from  his 
mother's  womb,  an  ivy-branch  springs  forth  from  a 
column  to  cover  him  with  its  shade  (Burip.,  Pkcen., 
058,  aeqq  ),  and  the  ivy  was  in  Egypt  the  plant  of 
Osiris.  (Plut.,  de  la.  ct  Os.,  p.  366. — Op.,  ed.  Retake, 
vol.  7,  p  442.)  In  like  manner,  the  coffin  of  the 
Egyptian  deity  is  shaded  by  the  plant  ertca,  which 
springs  suddenly  from  the  ground  and  envelops  it. 
{Pint.,  ilnd  )  Bacchus  and  Osiris  both  float  upon  the 
waters  in  a  chest  or  ark.  They  have  both  for  their 
:  ymbols  the  head  of  a  bull ;  and  hence  Bacchus  is 
styled  Bougenes  by  Plutarch. — It  is  equally  impossible 
not  to  recognise  in  Bacchus  the  Schiva  of  India,  as 
well  as  the  Lingam  his  symbol.  (Compare  Rhode, 
Religiose  Bildvng,  dec,  dcr  Hindus,  vol.  2,  p.  232.) 
If  wc  wish  to  call  etymology  to  our  aid,  we  shall  be 
struck  with  the  resemblance  which  Dionysus  (Aio- 
wffof),  the  Greek  name  of  Bacchus,  bears  to  Dionieki 
(Dtra-Nicha),  a  Bumame  of  Schiva.  (Langles,  Re- 
cherche* Astatiqucs,  vol.  1,  p.  278. — Crcuzcr'a  Sym- 
bvltk,  par  Guigmaut,  vol.  1,  p.  148,  in  not  is.)  An 
analogy  may  also  be  traced  between  the  Greek  term 
(tnpof,  "thigh,"  and  the  Indian  Mcruu,  the  mountain  of 
the  gods.  One  of  the  symbols  of  Bacchus  is  an  equi- 
lateral triangle  ;  this  is  also  one  of  Schiva's.  The  two 
systems  of  worship  have  the  same  obscenities,  and  the 
same  emblems  of  the  generative  power.  {Asiatic  Re- 
searches, vol.  8,  p.  50.)  Schiva  is  represented,  in  the 
Hindu  mythology,  as  assuming  the  fonn  of  a  lion 
during  the  great  battle  of  the  gods.  He  seizes  the 
monster  that  attacks  him,  and  assails  him  with  his 
teeth  and  fangs,  while  Dourga  pierces  him  with  his 
lance.  The  same  exploit  is  attributed,  in  the  Grecian 
mythology,  to  Bacchus,  under  the  same  form,  against 
tho  giant  Uhcctus.  (Hot.,  Carm.,  2,  19,  23.)  The 
manner  in  which  the  worship  of  Bacchus  came  into 
Greece,  probably  by  means  of  several  successive  mi- 
grations, through  regions  wildly  remote,  will  ever  re- 
main an  enigma  of  difficult  solution.  The  Greeks, 
indeed,  made  Thebes  the  birthplaco  of  this  deity ;  but 
this  proves  nothing  for  the  fact  of  his  Grecian  origin. 
Thebes,  in  Bccotia,  was  the  centre  of  the  Cadmear.- 
Asiatic  mythology  :  a  god,  whose  worship  eamt  to  tho 
rest  of  the  Greeks  out  of  Thebes,  was  for  them  a  deity 
born  in  Thebes ;  and  hence  arose  the  legend  of  the 
Theban  origin  of  Bacchus.  ( Buttmann's  Mythoiogus, 
vol.  1,  p.  5.)  So,  when  the  Greek  mythology  makes 
Bacchus  to  have  gone  on  an  expedition  to  Asia,  and 
to  have  conquered  India,  it  merely  reverses  tho  order 
of  events,  and  describes,  as  the  victorious  progress  of 
a  Grecian  deity,  what  was  in  reality  tho  course  which 
the  religion  of  an  Oriental  deity  took,  from  the  East 
to  the  West.  (Kanne,  Mythologte  dtr  Griecktn,  () 
31.)  In  the  Anti-Symbolik  of  Voss  (p.  65,  seqq.),  we 
have  an  excellent  history  of  tho  introduction  of  the 
worship  of  Bacchus  into  Greece,  and  its  progress  in 
that  country  from  the  20th  to  tho  60th  Olympiad. 
Wc  And  this  worship  making  its  first  appearance  in 
the  mysteries  of  Samothrace  ;  furnishing  to  the  Ioni- 
an school  Phoenician  elements  ;  enriching  itself  with 
ideas  of  Asiatic  origin  by  means  of  tho  extension  of 
commerce  ;  mingling  with  the  elements  of  Grecian 
philosophy  in  their  very  cradle ;  presenting  Lydian  and 
Pb-ygian  additions  as  a  primitive  basis  ;  giving  an  oc- 
ctf  :  meaning  to  tho  public  games  at  Olyinpia ; 
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lng  back  into  Egypt,  under  the  reign  of  PsammcUcluH, 
along  with  Milesian  colonies,  and  enriched  with  im- 
mense developments,  what  the  Egyptian  colonics  had 
once  carried  into  Greece ;  identifying  itself  with  the 
Orphic  doctrine  ;  but  remaining  always  an  object  of 
suspicion  and  aversion,  and  contemned  by  the  wise  in 
the  days  of  Xenophancs  and  Hcraclitus,  as  it  had  been 
a  long  time  before  proscribed  by  kings  and  rejected  by 
communities.    The  fables  of  which  Bacchus  is  made 
the  hero,  the  rites  which  these  fables  elucidated,  rites 
bearing  at  one  time  the  impress  of  profound  sadness, 
at  another  of  frantic  joy,  and  by  turns  bloody  and  licen- 
tious, mournful  and  frantic,  never  became  part  of  the 
Grecian  system  of  religion.    Wherever  they  announ- 
ced themselves,  they  excited  only  horror  and  dread. 
The  sufferings  and  the  destruction  of  various  dynastic* 
attach  themselves  to  their  frightful  and  sudden  ap- 
pearance.   Agave  rends  in  pieces  her  son  Pentheua. 
Ino  precipitates  herself  into  the  sea,  with  Melicerta  in 
her  arms.    The  daughters  of  Minyas,  becoming  furi- 
ous, commit  horrible  murder,  and  undergo  a  hideous 
metamorphosis.  The  language  of  the  poets  who  relate 
to  us  these  fearful  traditions,  is  sombre  and  mysterious 
in  its  character,  and  bears  evident  marks  of  a  sacerdo- 
tal origin.  Tho  philosophic  Euripides,  as  well  as  Ovid, 
who  expresses  himself  with  so  much  lightness  in  ref- 
erence to  other  legends,  appear,  in  describing  the  death 
of  Pentheus,  to  partake  of  the  sanguinary  joy,  the 
ferocious  irony,  and  the  fanaticism  of  the  Bacchantes. 
One  would  feel  tempted  to  say,  that  the  sacerdotal 
spirit  had  triumphed  over  these  incredulous  poets,  and 
that,  after  tho  lapse  of  ten  centuries,  the  phrensy  of  the 
ancient  orgies  had  affected  their  senses  and  trouNeJ 
their  reason.    In  tho  age  of  Homer  these  mournful 
recitals  were  either  unknown  or  treated  with  disdain ; 
for  he  speaks  only  once  of  Bacchus,  on  occasion  of  the 
victory  which  he  gained  over  Lycurgus  (i/.,6,  ISO- 
Compare  Od.,  24,  74),  and  the  scholiasts  express  their 
surprise,  that  the  poet,  after  having  thus  placed  Bac- 
chus among  the  divinities  of  Olympus,  makes  him  take 
no  part  in  the  subjects  that  divide  them.    The  Grecian 
spirit,  therefore,  renounced,  at  an  early  period,  every 
attempt  to  modify  this  so  heterogeneous  a  conception. 
(Constat.'.,  de  h.  Religion,  vol.  2,  p.  .419,  seqq.) 

Baoc iin.tr> i:s,  a  lyric  poet  of  Ceos,  nephew  to  Si- 
monitlos.    He  flourished  about  450  B.C.,  and  was  re- 
garded as  cne  of  the  most  celebrated  poets  of  his  day. 
Ba  ^chylides  shared  with  Pindar  the  favour  of  King 
Hiero  a*,  tho  court  of  Syracuse.    That  his  poetry  was 
but  an  imitation  of  one  branch  of  that  of  Simonid«, 
cultivated  with  great  delicacy  and  finish,  is  proved  by 
'.he  opinion  of  ancient  critics ;  among  whom  Dionysius 
adduces  perfect  correctness  and  uniform  elegance  as 
the  characteristics  of  Bacchylides.    His  genius  and  art 
were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  private  life 
love,  and  wine  ;  and,  when  compared  with  those  of 
Simon  ides,  appear  marked  by  greater  sensual  grace 
and  less  moral  elevation.    Among  the  kinds  of  choral 
songs  which  he  employed,  besides  those  of  which  he 
had  examples  in  Simonides  and  Pindar,  we  find  erotic 
ones.    Th«  elaborate  and  brilliant  execution  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  school  of  Simonides,  appears  also  in 
the  productions  of  Bacchylides,  especially  in  the  beau- 
tiful fragment  In  praise  of  peace.    Tho  structure  of 
Bacchylides'  verses  is  generally  very  simple ;  nine 
tenths  of  his  odes,  to  judge  from  the  fragments,  con- 
sisted of  dactylic  series  and  trochaic  dipodiaa,  as  we 
see  in  those  odes  of  Pindar,  which  were  written  in 
tho  Doric  mode.  We  find  in  his  poems  trochaic  verses 
of  great  elegance  ;  as,  for  example,  a  fragment,  pre- 
served by  Athenseus,  of  a  religious  poem,  in  which  the 
Dioscuri  are  invited  to  a  feast.    (Athen.,  11,  p.  500, 
b.)    Bacchylides  wrote  in  the  Doric  dialect.  Many 
fragments  of  his  pieces  occur  in  Plutarch,  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus,  Athcnnus,  Clemens  of  Alexandres, 
and  particularly  in  Stobeus.    The  fragments  of  Bac- 
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rhviides  are  found  in  the  collections  of  Neander,  H. 
Stephen-*,  Omni,  and  Bronck.  A  more  complctf 
edition  of  tbem  appeared  in  1833,  from  the  Berlin 
press,  by  C.  F.  Neuc,  in  8vo.  (Scholi,  Hist.  Lit. 
Gr.  vol.  1.  p.  387  —  Mohmke,  Lit.  dtr  Gr.  vnd 
h !.,  p  336  —Lit.  Ane.  Gr.,  c.  14,  *  13,  in  Libr.  Us. 

Bicfists,  a  wood  in  Germ  ant,  generally  supposed 
to  be  a  port  of  the  Hercynia  Silva,  and  to  have  been 
situate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Fulda,  or  Vol,  which  flows 
into  the  Visurgi*.  It  separated  the  territories  of  the 
Catti  from  those  of  the  Cherusci,  and  appears  to  be  the 
same  with  the  Bucfconia  of  later  writers.  (Cas.,  B. 
G,  6,  10—  Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  183,417.) 

B  acts  a.  the  capital  of  Bactria,  situate  on  the  river 
B  virus,  a  tributary  of  the  Oxus.  It  is  now  Balkh,  in 
the  coontrr  of  the  Usbeck  Tatars.  It  was  likewise 
called  Zariaspe  and  Zariaspa.  (P/in.,  6,  16.)  This 
place  has  been  a  rendezvous  of  caravans  from  the 
remotest  antiquity,  and  at  this  point  it  is  probable 
that  commerce  united  Eastern  and  Western  Asia. 
To  thij  place  the  natives  of  Little  Thibet,  which  Herod- 
otus and  Cteaias  call  Northern  India,  brought  the  valu- 
able woollens  of  their  country,  and  likewise  the  gold 
which  they  procured  from  the  great  desert  of  Cobi.  The 
tales  -which  they  told  to  the  Western  Asiatics  of  these 
»o**lerful  regions  might  be  a  little  exaggerated,  or  per- 
verted through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter.  ( Long's 
Anc.  Gtegr.  p.  13. — Compare  Heeren,  Ideen,  vol.  1, 
pt  3,  p  408,  stqq .) — On  the  origin  of  the  Bactrians 
and  their  connexion  with  the  great  Zend  race,  consult 
tbe  remarks  of  Rhode,  in  his  Heilige  Sage  der  Baktrer, 
&c.,  p  60,  xm 

Bactru  and  Bactriaxa,  a  country  of  Asia,  bound- 
ed by  Aria  on  the  west,  the  mountains  of  Paropamisus 
on  the  south ;  the  Emodi  Montes  on  the  cast ;  and 
Sogthana  on  the  north  Bactriana  now  belongs  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  A  fghana,  or  Caubulistan.  Its  proxim- 
ity to  Northern  India,  and  the  possession  of  a  large 
river,  the  Oxus,  with  fertile  lands,  made  it,  in  very 
remote  age*,  the  centre  of  Asiatic  commerce,  and  the 
point  of  union  for  all  the  natives  of  this  vast  continent. 
( V\i.  Baetra  )  It  would  seem  also,  in  very  early  times, 
to  have  been  the  seat  of  a  powerful  empire  long  prior 
to  that  of  the  Medes  or  Persians.  (Compare  Bohr,  ad 
Clr»  .  p  93  ) — This  country  became  remarkable  at  a 
later  age  for  the  Greek  kingdom  which  was  founded  in 
it.  The  Bvtrian  kingdom  arose  almost  at  the  same 
time  with  the  Parthian.  B.C  354;  yet  the  mode  of  its 
origin  was  not  only  different  (for  it  was  here  the  Gre- 
cian governor  himself,  who  made  himself  independent, 
and  therefore  had  Grecians  for  his  successors),  but  also 
the  tfa ration,  which  was  much  less.  Solitary  frag- 
ments of  the  history  of  this  kingdom  have  only  been 
preserved,  and  yet  it  seems  at  one  time  to  have  ex- 
tended to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  the  borders  of 
China.  The  founder  of  this  kingdom  waa  Diodatus 
or  Theodotus  'I.  (B.C.  345),  as  be  broke  from  the 
Syrian  sway  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  II.  He  appears 
to  have  been  master  of  Sogdiana  an  well  as  Bactria. 
He  also  threatened  Parthia,  but  after  his  death  (B.C. 
343)  his  son  and  successor,  Theodotus  II  .,  closed  a 
;«*ee  and  alliance  with  Arsaces  II.,  but  was  deprived 
of  hi*  throne  by  Euthydemus  of  Magnesia,  about  B.C. 
331  The  attack  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  after  the 
termination  of  the  Parthian  war,  was  directed  against 
him.  but  ended  in  a  peace,  in  which  Euthydemus,  on 
giving  np  his  elephants,  retained  his  crown,  and  a  mar- 
riage between  his  son  Demetrius  and  a  daughter  of 
Antiochus  was  aaTcedupon.  Demetrius,  although  he 
a  great  conqueror,  appears  not  to  have  been  kint» 
aetria,  bat  of  Northern  India  and  Malabar,  of  which 
fstries  the  history  is  now  closely  connected  with 
of  Bactria,  although  all  the  accounts  are  but  frag- 
mentary To  the  throne  of  Bactria,  Menander  suc- 
ceeded, who  extended  his  conquests  to  Serica,  as  De- 


metrius established  his  dominion  in  India,  where,  about 
this  time  (perhaps  as  a  consequence  of  the  expedition 
of  Antiochus  III.,  B.C.  305),  there  appear  to  have 
been  several  Greek  stateB.  Menander  was  followed, 
about  B.C.  181,  by  Eucratidas,  under  whom  the  Bac 
trian  kingdom  acquired  its  greatest  extent ;  for,  after 
defeating  the  Indian  king  Demetrius,  who  had  attack- 
ed him,  ne,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Parthian  con- 
queror Mithradates(  Arsaces  VI  ),  took  India  from  De- 
metrius and  annexed  it  to  the  Bactrian  kingdom.  B.C. 
148.  He  was,  however,  on  his  return,  murdered  by  his 
son,  who  is  probably  the  Eucratidas  who  is  afterward 
named.  This  latter  was  the  ally  and  chief  adviser  of 
the  expedition  of  Demetrius  II.  of  Syria  against  the 
Parthians,  B.C.  142 ;  and  therefore,  on  the  victorious 
resistance  of  Arsaces  VI.,  robbed  of  a  part  of  his  ter- 
ritory, and  soon  after  overpowered  by  the  nomadic  na- 
tions of  Middle  Asia ;  upon  which  the  Bactrian  king- 
dom became,  as  such,  extinct,  and  Bactria  itself,  with 
the  other  countries  on  this  side  the  Oxus,  became  a 
booty  to  the  Parthians.  (Compare  Bayer,  Historia 
regni  Greecorum  Baetriani,  Petrop.  1738,  4to. — Hee. 
Ten's  Anc.  History,  p.  315,  seqq.,  Bancroft's  trans!) 

Bactrcs,  a  river  of  Bactria,  running  into  the  Oxus. 
It  flowed  by  the  capital  Bactra,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  with  the  modem  Andcrab.  (Curt.,  7,  1. — 
Polyan.,  Shot.,  7,  11.) 

Baccntics,  a  river  of  Pannonia,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Sinnium.  It  fell  into  the  Savus  or  Save. 
The  modern  name  is  Bosset  or  Bossut.    ( Ptin.,  3,  25. ) 

Badia,  a  town  of  Hispania  B<etica.  supposed  to  be 
the  present  Badajoz.  (Mannert,  Geogr  ,  vol.  1,  p. 
447.— Cellarius,  Geogr.  Antiq.,  vol.  1,  p.  67.) 

B  inciiEN*.*:  Luens,  a  grove  in  the  country  of  tho 
Frisii.  where  900  Romans  were  killed.  (Tacit.,  Ann., 
4,  73.)  It  is  thought  to  have  been  situated  in  modern 
West  Friesland.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  that  of  the  goddess  Pada,  and  the  modern  name 
is  given  by  some  as  Holt  Pade.  (Alttng,  Not.  Batat. 
et  Frts.  Ant.,  vol.  1,  p.  14.) 

B^cbia  lex,  I.  was  enacted  for  tho  election  of  six 
prKtorsand  four  during  alternate  years.  (Lir.,  40,  44.) 
— II.  Another  law  by  M.  Bcbius,  a  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, agninst  largesses  and  bribery.  (Aon.  Mareell.,  de 
propr.  Serm.,  c.  7,  n.  19,  p.  749.— Lie,  40,  19.) 

B.ctica.    Vid.  Hispania. 

Bjetis,  a  river  of  Spain,  from  which  a  part  of  the 
country  received  the  name  of  Batiea.  ( Vid.  Hispania.) 
Its  sources  were  surrounded  by  the  chain  of  MonsOros- 
peda.  At  its  mouth  was  the  island  of  Tartessus,  the 
name  of  which  was  anciently  also  applied  to  the  river, 
previous  to  that  of  Bvtis.  (Strah.,  148.)  Acconling 
to  Steph.  Byt.,  tho  natives  called  this  river  Perkcs 
(IlefKiic)  ;  but  according  to  Iivy  (28,  22),  Ceriis. 
Bochart  derives  the  name  Bstis  from  the  Punic  Bit  si. 
"marshy."  So  also  Perkcs  is  deduced  by  him  from 
Berea,  "  a  marsh,"  in  the  same  language.  In  illustra- 
tion of  these  etymologies,  he  states  that  the  Bsrtis 
forms  marshes  three  times  in  its  course.  The  appel- 
lation Certts,  as  found  in  Livy,  he  considers  a  mere 
corruption  from  Perkes.  (Bochart,  Gcogr.  Saer.,  1, 
34.)  Others,  however,  derive  Certis  from  the  Oriental 
Kiriaih,  "  a  town,"  from  the  great  numl>cr  which  it 
watered  in  its  course.  (Consult  Oberhn.,  ad  Vib.  Se- 
quest.,  p.  16. — Tzschueke,  ad  Met.,  3,  1,  vol.  3,  pt.  3, 
p.  15.)  The  modern  name  of  the  Ba?tis  is  the  GuadaJ- 
quher,  which  is  a  eoiruption  from  the  Arabic  Wadi- 
al-Kiber,m"  the  Great  River."  (Pirn .,  3,  1—  Lucan, 
Pilars.,  2,  589.— Stat.  Sylt,  7, 34,  dte  ) 

Baoistakus,  a  mountain  of  Media,  southwest  of 
Ecbatana,  and  ■acred  to  Jnpiter.  Here  Semiramis 
formed  a  park  or  garden  of  twelve  stadia  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  cut  her  image  on  the  face  of  the  rock. 
(Diod.  Sie.,  2,  13. — Isid.,  Charae.,  p.  6.)  Alexander 
is  said  to  have  visited  the  spot.  (Diod.  Sic,  17. 1 10.) 
It  will  bo  observed  that  the  first  part  of  the  name,  Bagi*> 
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is  an  appellation  of  the  Hindoo  Schiva,  and  is  also  re- 
ganlcd  by  some  as  tbo  source  whence  the  Greek  name 
Bacchus  is  derived.  (Manner!,  Geogr.,  vol.  5,  pt.  2, 
p.  165,  seq.) 

B  ago  as,  I.  an  Egyptian  eunuch  at  the  court  of  Arta- 
xerxes  Ochus,  remarkable  for  his  bravery  and  military 
talents.  In  concert  with  Memnon,  he  brought  Egypt, 
which  had  revolted,  under  the  Persian  sway  again. 
Ochus,  however,  having  shocked  his  religious  preju- 
dices by  his  conduct  towards  tho  deified  animals  of 
Egypt,  Bagoas  destroyed  him  (rid.  Artaxerxee  III.), 
and  placed  Arses,  the  monarch's  youngest  son,  on  tho 
throne.  He,  however,  soon  destroyed  this  young 
prince  also.  He  then  called  to  the  throne  Darius  Co- 
domanus,  whom  he  attempted  to  poison  not  long  after. 
But  Darius,  discovering  the  artifice,  made  him  drink 
the  poison  himself. — It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  same 
Bagoas  who,  during  the  reign  of  Ochus,  entered  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  to  avenge  the  brother  of  John, 
whom  the  latter  had  slain  in  the  temple,  as  a  compet- 
itor for  the  high  priesthood.  The  name  Bagoas  is 
said  to  be  equivalent  to  "  eunuch."  (Bwgr.  Univ., 
vol.  3,  p.  216.) — II.  A  favourite  eunuch  of  Alexan- 
der's. (Curt.,  6,  5,  23  —  Plut.,  Vil.  Alex.,  c.  G7.— 
Lemaire,  ad  Curt.,  I.e.) 

Bagraoas,  a  river  of  Africa,  flowing  between  Uli- 
ca  and  Carthago  in  former  days,  though*at  present 
their  situation  as  regards  it  is  materially  altered.  It 
makes  encroachments  on  tho  sea  like  the  Nile,  and 
hence  its  ancient  mouth  is  now  circumscribed  by  mud, 
and  l>ecomc  a  large  navigable  pond.  ( Vtd.  Carthago 
and  Utica.)  The  genuine  form  of  the  ancient  name 
is  thought  to  be  found  in  Polybius,  namely,  \laicupac, 
ItuKpac,  or  Md«ap  (Schxeeigh.,  ad  Polyb.,  1,  75,  5)  ; 
and  with  this,  in  a  measure,  the  HovKupac  of  Strabo 
coincides.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  Punic  Macar,  "  Hercules,"  so  that  Macaras  will 
mean  "the  river  of  Hercules."  Gescnius  condemns 
Bocbart's  derivation  from  Barea  or  Bcrca,  "  a  marsh." 
(Gcscn.,  Monum.  Phan.,  p.  420.)  The  modern  name 
of  the  river  is  the  Mejerda.    (Ptol.,  6,  4.) 

BaivK,  a  city  of  Campania,  on  a  small  bay  west  of 
Ncapolis,  and  opposite  Puteoli.  It  was  originally  a 
village,  but  the  numerous  advantages  of  its  situation 
soon  rendered  it  much  frequented  and  famous.  Its 
foundation  is  ascribed  in  mythology  to  Baius,  ono  of 
the  companions  of  Ulysses.  The  cause  of  the  rapid 
increase  of  Baic  lay  in  the  fruitfulncss  of  the  surround* 
ing  country,  in  the  beauty  of  its  own  situation,  in  the 
rich  supply  of  shell  and  other  fish  which  the  adjacent 
waters  afforded,  and,  above  all,  in  the  hot  mineral 
springs  which  flowed  from  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
and  formed  a  chief  source  of  attraction  to  invalids. 
(Compare  Florua,  1,  16. — Pltn.,  31,  2. — Scnec,  Ep., 
51. — Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.,  18,  14. —  Casstod.,  9,  cp. 
6  )  Baic  was  first  called  Aquas  Cumanc.  Numer- 
ous villas  graced  the  surrounding  country,  and  many 
were  likewise  built  on  artificial  moles  extending  a  great 
distance  into  the  sea.  It  is  now,  owing  to  earthquakes 
and  inundations  of  the  sea,  a  mere  waste  compared 
with  what  it  once  was.  The  modern  name  is  Baux. 
Many  remains  of  ancient  villas  may  be  seen  under  the 
water.  "  The  bay  of  Baic,"  observes  Eustace,  "  is 
a  semicircular  recess,  just  opposite  the  harbour  of  Poz- 
zuolo,  and  about  three  miles  distant  from  it.  It  is 
lined  with  ruins,  the  remains  of  the  villas  and  the  baths 
of  the  Romans ;  some  advance  a  considerable  way  out, 
and,  though  now  under  the  waves,  are  easily  distin- 
guishable in  fine  weather.  The  taste  for  building  in 
the  waters  and  encroaching  on  the  sea,  to  which  Horace 
alludes,  is  exemplified  in  a  very  striking  manner  all 
along  this  coast."  (Classical  Tour,  vol.  2,  p.  406.) 
The  same  traveller,  in  commenting  on  the  insalubrity 
of  Baiffl  at  the  present  day,  remarks  as  follows :  "  The 
unwholesomcness  of  Baic  and  it*  bay,  if  real, 
be  ascribed  portly  to  the  streams  and  sources 
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once  collected  on  the  hills  behind  it  in  aqueducts  and 
reservoirs,  now  spreading  and  oozing  down  the  decliv- 
ities, and  settling  in  the  hollows  below.  In  a  warm 
climate  all  stagnant  water  becomes  putrid  during  the 
hot  months.    (Vol.  3,  p.  14,  tn  notis.) 

Bala,  a  surname  of  Alexander,  king  of  Syria. 
(Justin,  35,  1.) 

Balanea.  a  town  of  Syria,  north  of  Aradus,  now 
Bclnias.    (Pltn.,  5,  20.) 

Bai.bTnus,  I.  a  Roman  alluded  to  by  Horace,  who 
speaks  of  his  singular  taste  in  admiring  a  female 
named  Agna,  deformed  by  a  polypus  in  the  nostrils. 
(Horat.,  Serm.,  1,  3,  40.) — II.  yccimus  Cclius,  a 
Roman,  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  senate  with  Pupie- 
nus,  on  the  death  of  the  Gordians,  A.D.  237.  He 
was  murdered  by  his  own  soldiers  after  a  year's  reign. 
(Jul.,  CapitU.  in  Gord.—Hcrodtan,  7,  10,  6,  &c.) 

Balkabes,  a  name  applied  anciently  to  the  islands 
of  Majorca  and  Minorca,  oil'  the  coast  of  Spain.  The 
name  Baleares  is  of  Greek  origin,  derived  from  8<i/.- 
}.ta<,  "to  throw"  or  "cast,"  and  it  alludes  to  the  re- 
markable skill  of  the  inhabitants  in  using  the  sling. 
According  to  Florus  (3, 6),  this  was  their  only  weapon, 
and  they  were  taught  to  use  it  from  early  boyhood, 
their  daily  food  being  withheld  from  the  young  until 
they  had  hit  a  certain  mark  pointed  out  to  them.  The 
same  writer  describes  them  as  an  uncivilized  race,  ad- 
dicted to  piratical  habits.  The  Romans  drew  from 
these  islands  their  best  stingers.  Each  Balearian 
went  to  battle  supplied  with  three  slings.  (Flor.,l.  c. 
—Id.,  3.  22  —Lrr.,  Epit.,  60.)  The  Greeks  also 
called  these  islands  Gytnnesue  (Tvpvnoiai),  either  be- 
cause, according  to  Diodorus,  the  inhabitants  were 

{vftvoL,  naked,  in  summer,  or  because,  according  to 
lesychius,  they  went  to  battle  armed  only  with  a 
sling,  yvfiv^Ttc  being  used  in  Greek  to  denote  light- 
armed  troops.  By  many,  Ebusus,  now  Idea,  is  rank- 
ed with  the  Baleares,  according  to  the  authority  of 
Vitruvius.  The  larger  of  these  islands  was  called  Ba- 
learis  Major,  hence  Majorca,  and  the  smaller  Balcaris 
Minor,  hence  Minorca.  In  the  ^former  was  Palma, 
which  still  retains  the  name.  In  the  latter  was  Par- 
tus Magonis,  so  called  by  tho  Carthaginians  front 
Mago,  one  of  their  generals,  now  slightly  corrupted 
into  Port  Mahon.  (Strab.,  450  —  Diod.  Site,  5,  17. 
—Pliny,  3,  5 )  Q.  Cecilius  Mete II us  conquered 
these  islands  for  the  Romans,  and  hence  obtained  the 
surname  of  Balcaricus.  They  were  thereafter  con- 
sidered as  forming  part  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 
(Flor.,  3,  8.) 

Bauus.  a  horse  of  Achilles.  (Hum.,  11,  16,  146.) 
Vid.  Achilles. 

Balnea  (baths)  were  very  numerous  at  Rome, 
private  as  well  as  public,  ft  was  under  Augustus 
that  baths  first  began  to  assume  an  air  of  magnificence, 
and  were  called  Therm*,  or  "hot  baths,"  although 
they  also  contained  cold  ones.  An  incredible  number 
of  these  were  built  throughout  the  city.  Authors 
reckon  above  800,  many  of  them  built  by  the  emperors 
with  the  greatest  splendour.  The  clucf  were  those 
of  Agrippa,  near  thj»  Pantheon,  of  Nero,  of  Titus,  of 
Domitian,  of  Caracalla,  Antoninus,  Dioclesian,  dec. 
Of  these  splendid  vestiges  still  remain.  The  Ro- 
mans began  their  bathing  with  hot  water,  and  ended 
with  cold.  The  cold  bath  was  in  great  repute  after 
Antonius  Musa  restored  Augustus  to  health  by  ita 
means,  when  ho  was  attacked  hy  a  dangerous  malady  ; 
but  it  fell  into  discredit  after  the  death  of  the  youn^ 
Marcellus,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  very  injudi- 
cious application  of  the  same  remedy.  (Sucton.,  Aug., 
69  —  Id.  tb.,  81.— Plm.,  29,  1— 2>io  Cass.,  53,  30.) 
—In  the  magnificent  Therms  erected  by  the  emper- 
ors, not  only  were  accommodations  provided  for  hun- 
dreds of  bathers  at  once,  but  spacious  porticoes,  room* 
for  athletic  games  and  playing  at  ball,  and  halls  for 
tho  public  lectures  of  philosophers,  for  rhetoricians  and 
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poet*,  were  aided  one  to  another,  to  an  extent  which 
has  caused  them,  by  a  strong  figure,  to  be  compared 
to  provinces,  and  at  an  expense  which  could  only  be 
^ported  by  the  inexhaustible  treasures  which  Rome 
drew  from  a  conquered  world.  The  general  time  for 
bathing  was  from  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until 
the  dusk  of  evening,  at  which  time  the  baths  were 
that  until  two  o'clock  the  next  afternoon.  This  prac- 
tice, however,  occasionally  varied.  Notice  was  given 
when  the  baths  were  ready  by  ringing  a  bell ;  the  peo- 
then  left  the  exercise  of  the  spneristerium,  and 
ened  to  the  warm  bath,  lest  the  water  should  cool. 
Hadrian  forbade  any  one  but  those  who  were  sick  to 
enter  the  public  baths  before  two  o'clock.  Alexander 
Severus,  to  gratify  the  people  in  their  passion  for 
bathing,  not  only  suffered  the  Therms  to  be  opened 
before  break  of  day,  which  had  never  been  permitted 
before,  bat  also  furnished  the  lamps  with  oil  for  the 
convenience  of  the  people.  {Adams's  Rom.  Ant.,  p. 
377,  ed.  Boyd) 

Btjfm,  a  town  of  Apulia,  southeast  of  Vcnusia. 
This  town  derived  some  interest  from  the  death  of  the 
brare  Marceltus,  who  fell  in  its  vicinity,  a  victim  to 
the  ftnttagem  of  bis  more  cool  and  wily  antagonist, 
Hannibal.  (Lie  ,  27,  25.  —  P/u/.,  Vil.  MarcclL  — 
Ck  ,  Tusc  Dtsp.,  1,  37.) 

Bapt.e,  I.  the  priests  of  Cotytto,  the  goddess  of 
lewdness.  (V\d  Cotytto.)  The  name  is  derived  from 
jJuTTu,  u  to  tinge"  or  **  dye,"  from  their  painting 
their  cheeks,  and  staining  the  parts  around  the  eye, 
Kke  women.  They  were  notorious  for  the  profligacy 
of  their  manners.  (Jar.,  Sat.,  2,  9,  2.) — IT.  A  Greek 
comedy,  written  by  Eupolis.    ( Vid.  Eupolis.) 

Barbxki,  a  name  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  all  na- 
tions but  their  own.   The  term  is  derived  by  Damm 
from  3d&v,  but  with  the  p  inserted,  and  tho  initial 
consonant  repeated,  in  order  to  express  to  the  ear  the 
harsh  pronunciation  of  a  foreigner.    Others  derive  it 
from  the  harsh  sound  ftnp  flap-    We  are  informed  by 
Drosius,  that  the  Syriac  bar  means  xnthout,  extra. 
The  word  signified,  in  general,  with  the  Greeks,  no 
more  than  foreigner.    The  Romans  sometimes  imi- 
tate, in  this  respect,  the  Grecian  usage.   Plautus,  who 
introduces  Greek  characters  into  his  nieces,  has  Bar- 
ttna  for  It  alto,  Barbarica  urbes  for  Itala,  and  6tyles 
Narrius,  the  Latin  poet,  poeta  liar  bams. — As  regards 
the  term  Barbarus  (Bap6apnc),  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
remark,  that,  notwithstanding  the  etymologies  already 
addnrri,  the  true  root  must  very  probably  bo  looked 
for  in  the  language  of  Egypt.  '  The  natives  of  this 
country  gave  the  appellation  of  Barbar  to  the  rude 
and  uncivilized  tribes  in  their  vicinity  (compare 
Herodotus.  2,  158) ;  and  the  Greeks  would  seem  to 
have  borrowed  it  from  them  in  a  similar  sense,  and 
^•'h  the  appendage  of  a  Greek  termination.  The 
StoMt  Barbvims  occurs  on  the  coast  of  ancient  Af- 
rica, a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Sinus  Arabicus, 
and  in  this  same  quarter,  extending  as  far  as  the  prom- 
ontory of  Rhapton,  we  find  a  tract  of  country  called 
Hirbarut.    (Compare  Bethel,  ad  Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v. 
Bep&tpor  )    So  also  the  root  obtained  from  this  quar- 
ter was  styled  Rha  Barbarieum  (Rhubarb),  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  Rha  Pontieum,  obtained  by  the 
naiieny  of  the  Euxine.    These  names,  in  so  remote 
a  port  of  the  ancient  world,  could  never  have  been 
Mrt  generally  applied.    They  must  be  traced  to  Me- 
rar  and  Ejrypt.    Nor  should  it  be  omitted,  that  this 
*rry  point  furnishes  us  with  an  argument  for  the  early 
e/zsmnmication  between  the  Egyptians  and  the  natives 
<4  India     In  the  oldest  Hindu  works,  the  appella- 
tion of  Barbara  (in  Sanscrit  Waneara)  is  given  to  a 
race  in  southern  Asia  who  were  subducd^by  Wiswa- 
airra.     (Compare  Riiter,  Erdkunde,  vol?  1,  p.  655, 
2d  cd  } 

B«*»  tBu.  the  name  given  in  the  Periplus  of  the 
Erythraean  Sea  to  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa ;  now 


Ajan.  It  was  otherwise  called  Azania.  (Vtd  re- 
marks under  the  article  Barbari.) 

Barbaricub  Sim  s,  a  gulf  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Sinus  Arabicus.  (Vid.  re- 
marks under  the  article  Barbari.) 

Bakc/KI  otJ3arcIt.«,  a  warlike  nation  of  Africa,  in 
the  western  part  of  Cyrcnaica.  ( Vtrg.,  £n.,  4,  43. 
—Strab.,  7,  28.— &n.,  Poliorcet.,  c.  37.) 

Barce,  the  nurse  of  Sichccus  (Vtrg.,  A?n.,  4, 
632.) 

Barce  or  Barca,  I.  a  desert  country,  containing* 
only  a  few  fertile  spots,  on  tho  northern  coast  of  Af- 
rica, from  the  Syrtis  Major  as  far  as  Egypt.  Its  mod- 
ern name  is  still  Barca.  The  country  is  at  present  a 
Turkish  province,  under  a  sandgiak  in  the  town  of 
Barca.  The  ancient  Cyrcnaica  formed,  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  part  of  this  region. — II.  A  city  of  Cyrenaica  in 
Africa,  erroneously  confounded  with  Ptolemais  by 
many  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern  Mannert, 
Thrige,  and  others  have  fully  refuted  this  erroneous 
position ;  and  tho  matter  is  now  placed  beyond  all 
doubt  by  the  ocular  testimony  of  Delia  Cclla  and  Pa- 
cho.  (Voyage  dans  la  Marmarxquc  ct  la  Cyrcnaiquc, 
par  Pac.ho,  p.  175.)  According  to  Herodotus  (4, 
160),  the  city  of  Barca  was  founded  by  the  brothers 
of  Arccsilaus,  tho  fourth  king  of  Cyrcnc  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  Stephanus  Byzantinus-  makes  it  to 
have  been  built  by  Perseus,  Zacynthus,  Aristomcdon, 
and  Lycus.  These  two  contradictory  traditions  aro 
perhaps  only  so  in  reality,  since  the  founders  named  by 
Stephanus  may  be  none  other  than  the  brothers  of  Ar- 
ccsilaus to  whom  Herodotus  alludes.  St.  Jerome  af- 
firms (Epist.  ad  Dardan.),  that  Barca  was  the  ancient 
capital  of  a  Libyan  tribe.  From  this  latter  authority 
and  some  others,  the  opinion  has  been  fonned,  and 
perhaps  correctly  enough,  that  tho  Greeks  were  not 
the  founders  of  Barca,  but  only  enlarged  it  by  a  col- 
ony, and  that  the  place  was  of  Libyan  origin.  (Com- 
pare Pacho,  Voyage,  &c,  p.  176.)  Barca  suffered 
severely  for  the  death  of  Arccsilaus  IV.,  of  Cyrenc, 
who  was  slain  here,  and  the  cruelties  inflicted  by 
Pheretima  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (4,  162). 
The  Barcs>an  captives  were  sent  to  Egypt,  and  from 
thence  to  King  Darius,  and  by  his  command  were  set- 
tled in  a  district  of  Bactria.  which  they  afterward 
called  by  the  name  of  their  native  country.  (Hcrodot., 
4,  204.)  A  more  severe  blow,  however,  was  struck 
by  the  Ptolemies  in  a  later  age,  when  they  became 
masters  of  Pcntapolis  or  Cyrenaica.  They  founded  a 
new  city  on  the  spot  where  the  port  of  Barca  had 
stood,  and  called  it  PtolemaTs.  The  increase  of  this 
place  caused  the  city  of  Barca  to  decline,  and  its  in- 
habitants became  at  length  only  noted  for  their  rob- 
beries.— III.  A  district  of  Bactria,  where  the  Barca; an 
captives  were  settled  by  Darius.    (Via\  No.  II.) 

Bartiia.  tho  surname  of  a  noble  family  at  Carthage, 
to  which  Annibal  and  Amilcar  belonged.  They  be- 
came, by  their  influence,  the  head  of  a  powerful  party 
in  the  state,  known  as  the  "  Barcha  party."  (Liv., 
21,  2.)  The  name  is  derived  by  Gesenius  from  the 
Hebrew  (Punic)  Barak,  "a  flash  of  lightning,"  "a 
thunderbolt."  (Gcscn.,  Monum.  Phacn.,  p.  403. — 
Id.,  Gcsch.  Hebr.  Spr.,  p.  229.) 

Barm,  a  celebrated  poetico-sarerdotal  order  among 
the  ancient  Gauls.  They  roused  their  countrymen 
to  martial  fury  by  their  strains,  and  for  this  purpose 
were  accustomed  to  follow  the  camp.  (Dtod.  Stc,  5, 
31.  —  Vales.,  ad  Amm.  MarctlL,  15,  9.)  From  the 
language  of  Tacitus  (Germ.,  3),  some  have  supposed, 
that  a  similar  order  existed  among  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans. The  passage  in  question,  however,  involves  a 
doubtful  reading.  They  who  adopt  barditus  as  the 
true  lection,  make  it  signify  "  a  bard's  song."  Tho 
reading  generally  adopted,  however,  is  barntus,  "  a 
war-cry."  Probability,  nevertheless,  is  strongly  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Germans  having  also  had  their  bards,  like 
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the  Gallic  tribes.  Festus  makes  Bardus  equivalent  to 
cantor,  "  a  singer."  The  German  etymologists  de- 
duce it  from  baren,  "to  crv  aloud,"  "to  smg  in  a 
loud  strain."  (Adclung,  Gloss.  Med.  ct  Inf.  Lot., 
vol.  1,  p.  584.) 

Barum,  a  town  of  Apulia,  on  the  Adriatic,  in  the 
district  of  Peuceti,  famed  for  its  fisheries.  It  is  now 
Ban.  (Strab.,  283.  —  Horat.,  Serm.,  1,  5,  97.)  Ac- 
cording to  Tacitus,  it  was  a  municipium.  (Ann., 
16.  9.) 

BaksTxe  or  Barsexk,  a  daughter  of  Darius  Codo- 
manus,  who  married  Alexander  the  Great,  and  had  by 
him  a  son  named  Hercules.  She  was  secretly  put  to 
death  by  Cassandcr,  along  with  her  son,  when  the  lat- 
ter had  reached  his  fourteenth  year.  (Justin,  15,  2.) 
According,  however,  to  Diodorus  Siculus  (20,  28),  he 
was  slain  by  Polyspcrchon,  who  had  agreed  with  Cas- 
sandcr that  he  would  commit  the  deed.  Plutarch 
says  that  Polysperchon  promised  to  slay  him  for  100 
talents.  (Dc  rit.  pud.,  p.  530. — Op.,  ed.  Reiske,  vol. 
8,  p.  102  — Consult  Wesseling,  ad  Diod ,  I.  c.)  We 
have  followed  Arrian  (7,  1)  in  making  Barsine  the 
daughter  of  Darius.  According  to  Plutarch  (vit.  Alex., 
et  Eum),  she  was  the  daughter  of  Artabazus;  while 
another  authority  makes  her  father  to  have  been  na- 
med Phamabazus.    (Porph.,  ap.  Euseb.) 

BasilIa,  I.  an  island  famous  for  its  amber,  in  the 
Northern  Ocean.  It  is  supposed  by  Manncit  to  have 
been  the  southern  extremity  of  Sweden,  mistaken 
by  the  ancients  for  an  island,  on  account  of  their  ig- 
norance of  the  country  to  the  north.  According  to 
Pliny  (37,  2),  Pythcas  gave  this  island  the  name  of 
Abalus  ;  and  yet,  in  another  place  (4,  13),  he  contra- 
dicts himself,  and  makes  it  to  have  been  called  Basilia 
by  the  same  Pytheas.  (Compare  the  remarks  of  Man- 
ner!, Gcogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  301,  seqq.) — II.  A  city  on  the 
Rheni)8,  in  the  territory  of  the  Rauraci,  now  Basle. 
It  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  fortress  erected 
by  the  Emperor  Valcntinian,  and  to  have  increased  in 
the  course  of  time  to  a  large  city.  By  the  writers  of 
the  middle  ages  it  is  called  Basula.  (Amm.  Marccll., 
30,  8 — Itm.  Anton.) 

Basilics,  I.  an  eminent  father  of  the  church,  bom 
at  Cssarea  in  Cappadocia,  A.D.  326.  He  is  called 
the  Great,  to  distinguish  him  from  other  patriarchs  of 
the  same  name.  His  father  had  him  instructed  in 
the  principles  of  polite  literature,  and  he  seems,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  have  l>cen  a  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  a  pleader.  Induced  to  visit  the  monasteries  in 
the  desert*  of  Egypt,  the  austerities  of  these  misgui- 
ded solitaries  so  impressed  his  imagination,  that  he  him- 
self nought  a  similar  retreat  in  the  province  of  Pontus. 
He  was  ordained  priest  by  Eusebius,  the  bishop  of  his 
native  city,  upon  whose  death  he  succeeded^  to  the 
same  dignity.  He  is  the  most  distinguished  ecclesi- 
astic among  the  Greek  patriarchs.  His  efforts  for 
the  regulation  of  clerical  discipline,  of  the  divine  ser- 
vice, and  of  the  standing  of  the  clergy  ;  the  number 
of  his  sermons  ;  the  success  of  his  mild  treatment  of 
the  Arians  ;  and,  above  all,  his  endeavours  for  the  pro- 
motion of  monastic  life,  for  which  he  himself  prepared 
vows  and  rules,  observed  by  him,  and  still  remaining  in 
force,  prove  the  merits  of  this  holy  man.  The  Greek 
church  honours  him  as  one  of  its  most  illustrious  pa- 
tron saints,  and  celebrates  his  festival  Jan.  1.  —  In 
point  of  literary  and  intellectual  qualifications,  Basil 
excels  mort  of  the  fathers,  his  style  being  pure,  ele- 
gant, and  dignified  ;  and,  independently  of  his  exten- 
sive erudition,  he  argues  with  more  force  and  close- 
ness, and  interprets  scripture  more  naturally,  than 
other  writers  of  his  class.— The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  the  Benedictines,  Gamier  and  Mo- 
rand,  Paris,  3  vols,  folio,  1721-30.  —  II.  An  arch- 
bishop of  Selcucia,  confounded  by  some  with  the  pre- 
ceding. He  was  elevated  to  the  archiepiscopal  dig- 
nity about  A.D.  440,  and  assisted  at  the  council  of 
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Constantinople  in  448,  and  in  the  year  following  at 
the  council  of  Ephesus.  Here  he  had  the  weakness 
to  side  with  the  heterodox  party,  in  denying  the  union 
of  the  two  natures  in  Christ ;  a  fault  for  which  he  af- 
terward made  full  apology  to  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
which,  in  consequence,  readmitted  him  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  orthodox.  History  preserves  silence  re- 
specting the  rest  of  hit  life,  which  ended  in  458  A  J) 
Some  few  productions  remain  thai  are  generally  as- 
cribed to  him,  though  there  are  not  wanting  those 
who  deny  their  authenticity.  (Biogr.  Vntt.,  vol.  3,  p 
478.) 

Bassareis,  a  surname  of  Bacchus.    The  epithet  it 
derived  by  Saintc-Croix  (Mysteres  du  Paganism. 
vol.  2,  p.  93)  from  the  Beasi  (Bnctetoi)  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (7,  111)  as  the  priests  of  the  oracle  of 
Bacchus,  among  the  Satrse,  a  nation  of  Thrace.  Other 
etymologists  deduce  the  term  from  Baoooptr.  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  garment  worn  in  Asia  Minor  by  the  fe- 
males who  celebrated  the  rites  of  this  same  god.  Bo- 
chart  makes  it  come  from  the  Hebrew  basar,  "to 
gather  the  grapes  for  the  vintage ;"  of  which  De 
Sacy  approves.    We  arc  inclined,  however,  to  follow 
Crcuzcr  (Stfmbolik,  vol.  3,  p.  363),  who  states  the  root 
to  be  Bdeoapoi  or  Vaaoapta,  a  word  signifying  "a 
fox,"  and  found  in  the  Coptic  at  the  present  day. 
(Ignat.  Rossi,  Elymoi.  Mgypt.,  page  35.)  Creuter 
thinks,  that  the  garment  called  Baaaapte,  mentioned 
above,  derived  its  name  from  its  having  superseded 
the  skins  of  foxes  which  the  Bacchantes  previously 
wore  when  celebrating  the  orgies.    Compare  Suidai 
Bdoaapoc'   u/.umjt,   Kara    'HpitAo-ov.  Hcsychio*, 
Baaaapic  <l?.uirn$,  and  the  author  of  the  Etymol. 
Mag.,  Aiycrai  Buaaapoc  if  ukwir^  vto  Kvpi/vo/w. 
Consult  also  Herodotus  (4,  192).  The  epithet  Baooape 
occurs  twice  in  the  Orphic  hymns  (44, 3,  and  51, 12). 

Bassus  Aufidiis.    Vtd.  Aufidius. 

Bastarn.e,  a  people  who  first  inhabited  that  part 
of  European  Sarmatia  which  corresponds  with  a  part 
of  Poland  and  Prussia,  and  who  afterward  established 
themselves  in  the  south,  to  the  left  and  right  of  the 
Tyras.  They  arc  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancestor* 
of  the  Russians.  (Liv.,  40,  58.  —  Otidy  Tnst  ,  U, 
198.) 

Batavi,  an  old  German  nation,  which  inhabited  a 
part  of  the  present  Holland,  especially  the  island  call- 
ed Batavorum  Insula,  formed  by  that  branch  of  the 
Rhine  which  empties  into  the  sea  near  heydtn  (Lug- 
dunum  Batavorum),  together  with  the  Waal  (Yahahs) 
and  Meuse  (Mosa).    Their  territories,  however,  ex- 
tend much  beyond  the  Waal.    Tacitus  commends 
their  bravery.    According  to  him,  they  were  original- 
ly the  same  as  the  Catti,  a  German  tribe,  which  had 
emigrated  from  their  country  on  account  of  domestic 
troubles.    This  must  have  happened  before  the  time 
of  Cmsar.    When  Germanicus  was  about  to  invade 
Germany  from  the  sea,  he  made  their  island  the  ren- 
dezvous of  his  fleet.    Being  subjected  by  the  Roman*, 
they  served  them  with  such  courage  and  fidelity  as  to 
obtain  the  title  of  friends  and  brethren.    They  were 
exempted  from  tributes  and  taxes,  and  permitted  to 
choose  their  leaders  among  themselves.    Their  caval- 
ry was  particularly  excellent.    During  the  reign  of 
Vespasian  they  revolted,  under  the  command  ofCi- 
vilis,  from  the  Romans,  and  extorted  from  them  fa- 
vourable terms  of  peace.    Trajan  and  Hadrian  sub- 
jected them  again.    At  the  end  of  the  third  century 
the  Salian  Franks  obtained  possession  of  the  InsuU 
Batavorum.    The  capital  of  tho  nation  was  Lugdu- 
num  Batavorum,  now  Leydcn.    (Tacit.,  Hist.,  4,  1- 
— Id.  ib.,  19,  32  —  Dw  Cass.,  55,  00.— Plin.,  4,  17. 
— Luean,  Phars.,  1,  431,  ccc.) 

Bathyc-lks,  a  celebrated  artist,  supposed  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Magnesia  on  the  M  wander.  (Heynf, 
Anita.  Aufs.,  vol.  1,  p.  108.)  The  period  when  he 
flourished  has  given  nse  to  much  discussion.    It  wer 
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probably  in  the  age  of  Croesus.  (Consult  Sttltg,  Diet. 
Art.,*.'t>.) 

Bath r llcs,  J.  a  youth  of  Samoa,  a  favourite  of 
Pofycrates.  He  is  often  alluded  to  by  Anacreon. — 
II.  A  youth  of  Alexandres,  a  favourite  of  Mscenas. 
He  come  to  Rome  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  ob- 
tained great  celebrity  as  a  dancer  in  pantomimes. — 
III  A  dancer  alluded  to  by  Juvenal  (6,  63).  As  this 
was  in  the  time  of  Domttian,  the  Bathyllue  mention- 
ed under  No.  II.  cannot,  of  course,  be  meant  here. 
fS  iliji  wius  think*,  that  the  name  had  become  a  gener- 
al one  for  any  famous  dancer,  in  consequence  of  the 
skill  which  had  been  displayed  by  the  Bathvllus  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  (So/ma*,  ad  Vopuc. 
Conn  ,  vol.  2.  p.  833,  ed.  Hack.) 

Bitsachomvomachia,  a  serio-comic  poem,  ascribed 
to  Homer,  and  describing  the  battle  between  the  frog x 
and  mxt  It  consists  of  294  hexameters.  Whether 
Homer  actually  wrote  this  poem  or  not  is  still  an  un- 
settled point  among  modem  critics.  The  majority, 
however,  iodine  to  the  opinion  that  he  was  not  the 
author.  The  piece  would  seem  to  be  in  reality  a  par- 
ody on  the  manner  and  language  of  Homer,  and  per- 
haps a  satire  upon  one  of  the  feuds  that  were  so  com- 
mon among  the  petty  republics  of  Greece.  Some 
ascribe  it  to  Pigres  of  Caria.  Knight,  in  his  Prole- 
gomena to  Homer  (ed.  Lap*.,  p.  6),  remarks,  that  in 
the  third  verse  mention  is  made  of  tablets  (oVAroi),  on 
which  the  poet  writes :  whence  he  concludes  that  the 
author  of  the  piece  in  question  was  an  Athenian,  and 
not  of  Asiatic  origin,  because  in  Asia  they  wrote  on 
skirts,  h  Stffitfxnc.  In  proof  of  his  assertion,  he  cites 
Herodotus  (5, 58).  He  makes  also  another  ingenious 
observation.  At  verse  29 1 ,  the  morning  cry  of  a  cock 
in  alluded  to  as  a  thing  generally  known.  This  cir- 
cumstance proves,  according  to  Knight,  that  the  poem 
under  consideration  is  not  as  old  as  the  time  of  Homer, 
for  it  is  not  credible,  that  the  ancient  poets  would 
never  have  spoken  of  this  instinct  on  the  part  of  the 
•cock  if  it  had  been  known  to  them,  and  it  would  have 
been  known  to  them  if  the  cock  had  been  found  at  that 
period  in  Greece.  The  fowl  is  a  native  of  India,  and 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  Greece 
prior  to  the  sixth  century  B.C.  It  is  then  found  on 
the  money  of  Samothracc  and  Himera. — The  best  edi- 
tions of  the  Batrachomyomochia  are  that  of  Emesti, 
in  the  works  of  Homer.  5  vols.  8vo,  Ltp*.,  1759,  re- 
printed  at  Glasgow,  1814 ;  and  that  of  Matthias,  lap*., 
1805,  8vo  — There  is  also  the  edition  of  Maittaire, 
8 to.  Land-,  1721. 

B j mine*,  I.  a  patronymic  of  Callimachus,  from 
his  father  Battus.  (Ovid,  lb.,  53.)  Some  think  the 
naate  was  given  him  from  his  having  been  a  native  of 
Cyrene  (Vid.  No.  II.)— -II.  A  name  given  to  the 
people  of  Cyrene  from  King  Battus,  the  founder  of 
the  settlement.  ( iW,  Pyth.,  5,  73  — CaUim.,  H.  in 
dpriL,  96  —Stl.  Itai,  2,  61.) 

BtTTca.  I  a  Lacedemonian,  who  built  the  town  of 
Cyrene,  B.C.  630,  with  a  colony  from  the  island  of 
Tbrra  (  Vid  Cyrene.)  His  proper  name  was  Aris- 
totle, according  to  Caliimachus  (H.  in  Apoll.,  76. 
-AArf.  ad  loc  —Schal.  ad  Prnd.,  Pyth.,  4,  10),  but 
he  was  called  Battus,  according  to  the  tradition  of 
the  Thrrarans  and  people  of  Cyrene,  from  an  impedi- 
in  his  speech.  Herodotus,  however  (4,  155), 
this  explanation,  and  conjectures  that  the 
nan**  w  is  obtained  from  the  Libyan  tongue,  where  it 
•t£mn?rj.  as  he  informs  us,  "a  king."  Battus  reigned 
forty  years,  and  left  the  kingdom  to  his  son  Arcesi- 
fans.  (Herod.,  4,  159— Compare  Bohr,  ad  Herod., 
4,  153  >— II.  The  second  of  that  name  was  grandson 
to  Battus  I  ,  by  Arcesilaus.  He  succeeded  his  lather 
on  the  throne  of  Cyrene,  and  was  surnamed  Felix, 
and  died  554  B.C.  (Herod.,  4,  159.}— HI.  A  shep- 
herd of  Pylos,  who  promised  Mercury  that  he  would 
his  having  stolen  the  flocks  of  Admetus, 


which  Apollo  tended.  He  violated  his  promise,  and 
w  as  turned  into  a  stone.  (Ovid,  Met.,  2,  702. — Com- 
pare the  remarks  of  Giertg,  ad  loc.) 

Batch*,  a  town  of  Campania,  alluded  to  by  Vir- 
gil (Mn.,  7,  739)  and  Silius  Itaiicus  (8,  566).  The 
site  of  this  place  is  fixed,  with  some  diffidence,  by 
Komanelli  at  Padult,  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  Bene- 
vento  (vol.  2,  p.  463). 

Baucis,  an  aged  woman,  who  dwelt  in  a  small  ^\ 
town  of  Phrygia  along  with  her  husband  Philemon.  \ 
They  were  both  extremely  poor,  and  inhabited  a  hum- 
ble cottage.  Jupiter  and  Mercury  came,  on  one  occa- 
sion, in  the  form  of  men,  to  this  same  town.  It  was 
evening ;  they  sought  for  hospitality,  but  every  door 
was  closed  against  them.  At  length  they  approached 
the  abode  of  the  aged  pair,  by  whom  they  were  gladly 
received.  The  quality  of  the  guests  was  eventually 
revealed  by  the  miracle  of  the  wine-bowl  being  spon- 
taneously replenished  as  fast  as  it  was  drained.  1  hey 
told  their  hosts  that  it  was  their  intention  to  destroy 
the  godless  town,  and  desired  them  to  leave  their 
dwelling  and  ascend  the  adjacent  hill.  The  aged 
couple  obeyed  :  ere  they  reached  the  summit  they 
turned  round  to  look,  and  beheld  a  lake  where  the 
town  bad  stood.  Their  own  house  remained,  and, 
as  they  gazed  and  deplored  the  fate  of  their  neighbours, 
it  became  a  temple.  On  being  desired  hy  Jupiter  to 
express  their  wishes,  they  prayed  that  they  might  be 
appointed  to  officiate  in  that  temple,  and  that  they 
might  be  united  in  death  as  in  life.  Their  prayer  was 
granted  ;  and  as  they  were  one  day  standing  before  the 
temple,  they  were  suddenly  changed  into  an  oak  and 
a  lime  tree.  (Otid,  Met.,  8,  620.)— The  reader  will 
not  foil  to  be  struck  with  the  resemblance  between 
a  part  of  this  legend  and  the  scripture  account  of  the 
destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plains.  (Keightlcy't 
Mythology,  p.  83.) 

Bayics  and  M^evius,  two  stupid  and  malevolent 
poets  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  who  attacked  Virgil, 
Horace,  and  others  of  their  contemporaries.  (  Virg., 
Eclog.,3,  90. —  Vass.adloc. — Serv.  ad  Ytrg.,  Gcorg., 
1.  210.— Horat.,  Epod.,  10,  2  —  Wcichert,  de  obtrect. 
Horatti,  p.  12,  »eqq.) 

Bebrvcks,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Bithynia. 
(  Vid.  Bithynia.) 

Hkfirycia,  the  primitive  name  of  Bithynia.  It  was 
so  called  from  the  Bebryces,  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  land.    ( Vid.  Bithynia.) 

Bbdriaccm,  a  small  town  of  Italy,  between  Man- 
tua and  Cremona ;  according  to  Cluverius,  it  is  the 
modern  Caneto,  a  largo  village  on  the  left  of  the 
OgHo.  D'Anville,  however,  makes  it  correspond  to 
the  modern  Cividala,  on  the  right  side  of  that  river. 
Mannert  places  it  about  a  mile  west  of  the  modern 
town  of  Bozzolo.  This  place  was  famous  for  two 
battles  fought  within  a  month  of  each  other.  In  the 
first  Olko  was  defeated  by  the  generals  of  Vitellius  ; 
and  in  the  second,  Vitellius  by  Vespasian,  A.D.  69. 
Tacitus  and  Suetonius  call  the  name  of  this  place  Be- 
triacum  *,  and  Pliny,  Juvenal,  and  later  writers,  Bcbri- 
acura.  (Tacit.,  Hut.,  2,  23,  scqq.—Id.,  Hut.,  3,  15. 
— Plut.,  Vu.  Oth.—Pttn.,  10,  49  —  Sueton.,  Oth.,  9. 
—Cramer'*  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  66.) 

Belesis,  a  priest  of  Babylon,  who  conspired  with 
Arbaces  against  Sardanapalus,  king  of  Assyria.  Ar- 
baces  promised  Belesis,  in  case  of  success,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Babylon,  which  the  latter,  after  the  over- 
throw of  Sardanapalus,  accordingly  obtained.  ( Vtd. 
Arbaces.) 

Bziam,  a  warlike  people  of  ancient  Gaul,  separa- 
ted from  the  Cclta?  in  the  time  of  Cajsar  by  tho  riv- 
ers Matrona  and  Scquana.  In  the  new  division  of 
Gallia  made  by  Augustus,  whose  object  was  to  render 
the  provinces  more  equal  in  extent,  tho  countries  of 
the  Helvetii  and  Sequani,  which  till  that  time  were 
included  in  Gallia  Celtics,  were  added  to  Gallia  Bcr 
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gica.  The  Belgs  wore  of  German  extraction,  and, 
according  to  Cs>sar,  the  most  warlike  of  the  Gauls. 
The  name  Bclga  belongs  to  the  Kymric  idiom,  in 
which,  under  the  form  Bclgiatdd,  the  radical  of  which 
is  Brig,  it  signifies  "warlike."  (Compare  Thierry, 
Nislotre  des  Gaulois,  vol.  1,  p.  xxxvii.,  Introd.) 

Bkloica,  one  of  the  four  provinces  of  Gaul,  near 
the  Rhine.    (Vid.  Gallia.) 

Belgium,  a  canton  of  Gallia  Belgica,  from  which 
it  is  distinguished  by  Cesar  (B  G  ,  5,  24),  as  a  part 
from  the  whole,  and  to  which  he  assigns  the  Bellovoci, 
to  whom  Hirtius  adds  the  At  rebates.  As  the  Ambi- 
ani  were  situated  between  the  other  two,  they  must 
also  be  included.  These  three  tribes  were  the  genu- 
ine Belgai.    (Cos.,  B.  G.,  5, 24.— Htrt.,  8,  46.) 

Bemdkb,  a  surname  given  to  the  daughters  of  Bclus. 
(Ovid,  Met  ,  4,  463.) 

Bklidks,  a  name  applied  to  Palamedes,  as  descend- 
ed from  Bclus.    (  Vtrg.,  JEn.,  2,  82.) 

Bembana,  a  Gallic  deity,  analogous  to  the  Minerva 
of  the  Romans.  (Compare  Mone,  Gtachichtc  der 
Hcidcnthum*  in  NordUchcn  Europe  vol.  2,  p.  419,  in 
notis.) 

BklisarTos,  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  his 
time,  to  whom  the  Emperor  Justinian  chiefly  owed 
the  splendour  of  his  reign.  Sprung  from  an  obscure 
family  in  Thrace,  Bclisarius  first  served  in  the  body- 
guard of  the  emperor,  but  soon  obtained  the  chief 
command  of  an  army  of  26,000  men,  stationed  on  the 
Persian  frontiers,  and,  A.D  530,  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  a  Persian  army  not  less  than  40,000 
strong.  The  next  year,  however,  he  lost  a  battle 
against  the  same  enemy,  who  had  forced  their  way 
into  Syria  ;  the  only  battle  which  he  lost  during  bis 
whole  career.  He  was  recalled  from  the  army,  and 
soon  became,  at  home,  the  support  of  his  master.  In 
the  year  532,  civil  commotions,  proceeding  from  two 
rival  parties,  who  called  themselves  the  green  and  the 
blue,  and  who  caused  great  disorders  in  Constantinople, 
brought  the  life  and  reign  of  Justinian  in  the  utmost 
peril,  and  Hypatius  was  already  chosen  emperor,  when 
Bclisarius,  with  a  small  body  of  faithful  adherents, 
restored  order.  Justinian,  with  a  view  of  conquering 
the  dominions  of  Gelimcr,  king  of  the  Vandals,  sent 
Bclisarius,  with  an  army  of  15,000  men  to  Africa. 
After  two  victories,  he  secured  the  person  and  the 
treasures  of  the  Vandal  king.  Gelimer  was  led  in 
triumph  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  and 
Justinian  ordered  a  medal  to  bo  struck,  with  the  in- 
scription Behsariu*  Gloria  Romanorum,  which  has 
descended  to  our  times.  By  the  dissensions  existing 
in  the  royal  family  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  Justin- 
ian was  induced  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Italy  and 
Rome  under  Ins  sceptre.  Belisarius  vanquished  Vi- 
tigos,  kin?  of  tho  Goths,  made  him  prisoner  at  Ra- 
venna (A.D.  540),  and  conducted  him,  together  with 
many  other  Goths,  to  Constantinople.  The  war  in 
Italy  against  the  Goths  continued  ;  but  Bclisarius, 
not  being  sufficiently  supplied  with  money  and  troops 
by  the  emperor,  demanded  his  recall  (A.D.  548).  He 
afterward  commanded  in  the  war  against  the  Bulga- 
rians, whom  he  conquered  in  the  year  559.  Upon  his 
return  to  Constantinople,  he  was  accused  of  having 
taken  part  in  a  conspiracy.  But  Justinian  was  con- 
vinced of  his  innocence,  and  is  said  to  have  restored 
to  him  his  property  and  dignities,  of  which  he  had  been 
deprived.  Belisarius  died  A.D.  565.  His  history 
has  been  much  coloured  by  the  poets,  and  particularly 
by  Marmontel,  in  his  otherwise  admirable  politico-phil- 
osophical romance.  According  to  his  narrative,  the 
emperor  caused  the  eyes  of  the  hero  to  be  struck  out, 
and  Bclisarius  was  compelled  to  beg  his  bread  in  the 
streets  of  Constantinople.  Other  writers  say,  that 
Justinian  had  him  thrown  into  a  prison,  which  is  still 
shown  under  the  appellation  of  tho  tenter  of  Beliaa- 
uus.    From  this  tower  he  is  reported  to  have  let 


down  a  bag  fastened  to  a  rope,  and  to  have  addressed 
the  passengers  in  these  words  :  "Give  an  obelus  to 
Belisarius,  whom  virtue  exalted,  and  envy  ha*  op- 
pressed." Of  this,  however,  no  contemporary  writer 
makes  any  mention.  Tzetxes,  a  slightl v-estei  mo! 
writer  of  the  12th  century,  was  the  first  w  ho  related 
this  fable.  Certain  it  is,  that,  through  too  great  in- 
dulgence towards  his  wife  Antonia,  Bclisarius  was 
impelled  to  many  acts  of  injustice,  and  that  lie  evinced 
a  servile  submissiveness  to  the  detestable  Theodora, 
tho  wife  of  Justinian.  (Encyclop.  Amerie.,  vol.  1,  p. 
39,  teqq. — Bwgr.  Univ.,  vol.  4,  p.  82,  teqq.) 

Bkllkrophon  (Greek  form  Bellrropiiontls),  son 
of  Glaucus  and  grandson  of  Sisyphus.    His  adven- 
tures form  a  pleasing  episode  in  the  Iliad  (G,  144, 
*eqq),  where  they  are  related  to  Diomedc  by  Ulau- 
cus  the  grandson  of  Bellerophon.    The  gods  had  en- 
dowed this  hero  with  manly  vigour  and  beauty  Ar- 
tea,  the  wife  of  Prcetus,  'king  of  Argos,  fixed  her 
lovo  upon  him,  and  sought  a  corresponding  return 
But  the  virtuous  youth  rejecting  all  bcr  advances,  hate 
occupied  the  place  of  lovo  in  the  bosom  of  the  disap- 
pointed queen.    She  accused  him  to  Pratus  of  an  at- 
tempt on  her  honour.    The  credulous  king  gave  car 
to  her  falsehood,  but  would  not  incur  the  reproach  ef 
putting  to  death  a  guest.    He  therefore  sent  Bellerc- 
phon  to  Lycia,  to  his  father-in-law,  the  king  of  that 
country,  giving  him  "deadly  characters,"  written  in  a 
sealed  package,  which  he  was  to  present  to  the  king  of 
Lycia,  and  which  were  to  cause  his  death.  Beneath 
the  potent  guidance  of  the  gods,  Bellerophon  eaaic 
to  Lycia  and  the  flowing  Xanthus.    Nine  days  the 
king  entertained  him,  andslcw  nine  oxen ;  and  on  the 
tenth  he  asked  to  see  the  token  (arifia)  which  he  bad 
received  from  his  son-in-law.    When  he  had  seen 
this,  he  resolved  to  comply  with  the  desire  of  Pmtu« 
and  he  first  sent  his  guest  to  slay  the  Chimera,  a 
monster,  with  the  upper  part  a  lion,  the  lower  a  ser- 
pent, the  middle  a  goat  (xiftatpa),  and  which  breathed 
forth  flaming  fire.    Depending  on  the  aid  of  the  gods, 
Bellerophon  slew  this  monster,  and  then  was  ordered 
to  go  and  fight  the  Solymi,  and  this,  he  said,  was 
the  severest  combat  he  ever  fought.    He  lastly  slew 
the  "  manlike  Amazons,"  and,  as  he  was  returning, 
tho  king  laid  an  ambush  for  him,  composed  of  the 
bravest  men  of  Lycia,  of  whom  not  one  returned 
home,  for  Bellerophon  slew  them  all.    The  king,  now 
perceiving  him  to  be  of  the  race  of  the  gods,  kept  biro 
in  Lycia,  giving  him  his  daughter  and  naif  the  royal 
dignity,  and  the  people  bestowed  upon  him  an  ample 
temenus  (reuevoc)  of  arable  and  plantation  land.  Fall- 
ing at  length  under  the  displeasure  of  all  the  gods,  be 
wandered  alone  in    the  Plain  of  Wandering"  (jridicr 
uXfiov),  "  consuming  his  soul,  shunning  tho  path  cf 
men." — Later  authorities  tell  ub,  that  BcDerophon  wa» 
at  first  named  Hipponoos ;  but,  having  accidentally 
killed  one  of  his  relatives,  some  say  a  brother,  narccd 
Bellerus,  he  thence  derived  his  second  name,  which 
meant  "  Slayer  of  Bellerus."    He  was  purified  of  the 
bloodshed  by  Pratus,  whose  wife  is  also  called  Sthc- 
nobsa,  and  the  king  of  Lycia  is  named  lobatcs.  By 
the  aid  of  the  winged  steed  Pegasus,  Bellerophon 
gained  the  victory  over  all  whom  lobatcs  sent  htm  to 
encounter.    Sthcnobca,  hearing  of  his  success,  hung 
herself.    Bellerophon  at  last  attempted,  by  means  of 
Pegasus,  to  ascend  to  heaven ;  but  Jupiter,  incensed 
at  his  boldness,  sent  an  insect  to  sting  the  steed, 
which  flung  its  rider  to  earth,  where  he  wandered  in 
solitude  and  melancholy  until  his  death.    {Apollcd  , 
2,  3,  1,  teqq. — Vtnd.,  Isthm.,  7,  63,  teqq. — Hygtn., 
fab.,  57  —  Id.,  Port.  Astron.,  2,  18. — Sckol.  ad  R.. 
6,  166.— Tselz.  ad  Lyeophr.,  17.)— -Though  Homer 
makes  no  mention  of  Pegasus,  this  steed  forms  an 
essential  part  of  the  legend  of  Bellerophon.    In  the 
Theogony  (v.  325)  it  is  said  of  the  Chimera,  that 
she  was  killed  by  Pegasus  and  the  "  good"  (ioi».6e) 
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L  «-,  brave  Bollerophon.    But  though  all  seem  agreed 
in  giving  the  winged  steed  to  the  hero,  none  tell  us 
how  he  obtained  him.    Here,  however,  Pindar  comes 
to  our  aid  with  a  very  remarkable  legend,  which  con- 
nects Bellcropbon  with  Corinth.    According  to  this 
poet  (ft  ,  13,  85,  seqq  ),  Bellerophon,  who  reigned  at 
Corinth,  being  about  to  undertake  the  three  adventures 
mentioned  above,  w  ished  to  possess  the  winged  steed 
Pegasus,  who  used  to  come  to  drink  at  the  fountain 
of  Pirene  on  the  Acrocorinthus.    After  many  fruitless 
efforts  to  catch  him,  he  applied  for  advice  to  the  sooth- 
sayer Polyeidus,  and  was  directed  by  him  to  go  and 
sleep  at  the  altar  of  Minerva.    He  obeyed  the  prophet, 
and,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  the  goddess  appeared  to 
him  in  a  dream,  and,  giving  him  a  bridle,  bade  him 
sacrifice  a  bull  to  his  sire  Neptune- Dameus  {the  To- 
ner) and  present  the  bridle  to  the  steed.  On  awaking, 
Belieropbon  found  the  bridle  lying  beside  him.  He 
obeyed  tbe  injunctions  of  the  goddess,  and  raised  an 
altar  to  herself  as  Hippeia  (Of-lhc-Horse).  Pegasus 
at  once  yielded  his  mouth  to  the  magic  bit,  and  the 
bero,  moan  ting  him,  achieved  his  adventures. — The 
best  explanation  that  has  been  given  of  the  myth  of 
BeJIerophon  is  that  which  sees  in  this  individual  only 
one  of  the  forms  of  Neptune,  namely,  as  Hippius 
{Ejnatru).    This  god  is  his  father  (Ftnd.,  ul  rupr., 
99),  and  he  is  the  sire  of  Pegasus,  and  in  the  two 
combined  we  have  a  Neptune  Hippius,  the  rider  of 
the  waves,  a  symbol  of  the  navigation  of  the  ancient 
Ephyn  or  Corinth.    The  adventures  of  the  hero  may 
have  signified  tbe  real  or  imaginary  perils  to  be  en- 
countered in  voyages  to  distant  countries ;  and,  when 
the  original  sense  of  the  myth  was  lost,  the  King 
(Pratus,  s-puroc),  and  his  Foe  (Antea,  uvra),  and  the 
common  love-tale  were  introduced,  to  assign  a  cause 
for  the  adventure.    In  this  myth,  too,  we  find  the 
mysterious  connexion  between  Neptune  and  Pal  las- 
Minerva  and  the  horse  more  fully  revealed  than  clsc- 
whfrt     { Kagkiley's  Mythology,  p.  401,  seqq.) 

Bcilsbis,  a  brother  of  Hipponous.  (Vid.  Bellero- 
phon.) 

BcLLoX.i,  the  goddess  of  war,  daughter  of  Phor- 
ejt  and  Ccto.  (ApoUod.,  2,  4,  2.)  According  to 
some  authorities,  however,  she  was  the  sister  of  Mars. 
Others,  again,  make  her  his  spouse.  The  earlier  form 
of  her  Latin  name,  Bellona,  was  Dvellona,  from  Du- 
tiisia,  the  old  form  for  bellum,  from  which  last  the 
later  appellation  of  Bellona  arose.  Her  Greek  name 
was  E*yo  f  Eroo).  The  temple  of  Bellona  at  Rome 
was  without  tbe  city,  near  the  Carmental  gate.  Au- 
dience was  given  there  by  the  senate  to  foreign  am- 
bassadors.  Before  it  stood  a  pillar,  over  which  a  spear 
was  thrown  on  the  declaration  of  war  against  any  peo- 
ple ( Ond,  Fast  .  6,  1 99,  seqq.)  The  priests  of  Bel- 
lona used  to  gash  their  thighs  in  a  terrific  manner,  and 
offer  to  her  the  blood  which  flowed  from  the  wounds. 
(J«r,  4.  124  —  Varro,  L  L  ,  b.—  V\rg.,  A3n.,  8,  703. 
— Stat .  Theb  ,  2,  718  —  Id  tb.,  7,  73.) 

Bcli.ox.ibu,  the  priests  of  Bellona. 

BbllovJci,  a  numerous  and  powerful  tribe  of  the 
FMj3,  adjoining  the  Vellocasscs,  Caleti,  Ambiani, 
Veroniandui,  and  Silvanectes.  They  correspond  in 
position  to  the  present  people  of  Bcauvais.  {Cat., 
&fl,2.4) 

Bellow  Esc  s,  a  king  of  the  Celts?,  who,  in  the  reign 
of  Tarquiniu*.  Prise  us,  was  sent  at  the  head  of  a  colo- 
ny to  Italy  by  his  uncle  Ambigatus.    (Lip.,  5,  34.) 

Btio*,  I  a  city  and  river  of  Hispania  Bstica,  the 
usual  place  of  embarcalion  for  Tingis  in  Africa.  The 
modern  name  Balonta  marks  the  spot,  though  now 
uninhabited.  The  name  is  sometimes  written  Bal- 
lon. { Manner t,  Geogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  301.) — II.  A  small 
stream  to  the  west  of  the  city  of  Bclon  just  named. 
It  answers  to  that  which  flows  at  the  present  day  from 
the  Laguna  dt  la  landa  into  the  sea.    (Mannert,  I.  c.) 

Burs,  I.  a  name  given  to  several  kings  of  the  East, 
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whose  existence  appears  extremely  doubtful.  The 
most  ancient  is  Belus,  king  of  Assyria,  father  of  Ni- 
nus,  whose  epoch  it  is  impossible  to  determine. — II. 
A  son  of  Libya,  and  father  of  -Egyptus,  Danaiis,  and 
Cephous.  He  is  fabled  to  have  reigned  in  Phoenicia, 
1500  B.C.— III.  A  king  of  Lydia,  father  of  Ninus. 
(Herod.,  1,  7.) — The  Belus  of  Assyria,  or  the  remote 
East,  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  same  with  the  Great 
Bali  of  Hindu  mythology  (Bartolonuo,  Viaggw  alle 
Indie  Ohcntali,  p.  241),  as  well  as  the  Baal  of  Orien- 
tal worship.  A  curious  analogy  in  form  is  said  to  exist 
between  the  temple  of  Belus,  as  described  by  tho  an- 
cient writers  (ml.  Babylon),  and  the  Mexican  Teocal- 
lis  or  pyramid-temples,  especially  that  of  Cholula. 
(Consult,  on  this  interesting  subject,  the  remarks  of 
Humboldt,  Monument  Amcruains,  vol.  1,  page  117, 
*eqq  )  _  , 

Hknacus,  a  lake  of  Italy,  from  which  the  Mincius 
flows  into  the  Po.  Pliny  (9,  22)  makes  this  lake  to  be 
formed  by  the  Mincius.  It  is  stated  by  Strabo  (209), 
on  the  authority  of  Polybius,  to  be  500  stadia  long  and 
150  broad ;  that  is,  62  miles  by  18 :  but  the  real  di- 
mensions, according  to  the  best  maps,  do  not  appear  to 
exceed  30  modern  Italian  miles  in  length,  and  9  in 
breadth ;  which,  according  to  the  ancient  Roman  scale, 
would  be  nearly  35  by  12.  The  modern  name  is 
I  Logo  di  Garda,  and  tho  appellation  is  derived  from 
the  small  town  of  Garda  on  tbe  northeast  shore  of 
the  lake.  The  Bcnacus  is  twice  noticed  by  Virgil. 
(Georg.,  2,  158. — JEn.,  10,  204.)  Its  principal  prom- 
ontory, Sirmium,  has  been  commemorated  by  Catullus 
as  his  favourite  residence.  Virgil  speaks  of  it  as  sub- 
ject to  sudden  storms.  (Georg.,  2,  160.)  In  expla- 
nation of  this,  compare  the  following  remarks  of  Eu- 
stace :  "  We  left  Sirmione  (Sirmium),  and,  lighted  by 
tbe  moon,  glided  smoothly  over  the  lake  to  Dcsensa- 
no,  four  miles  distant,  where,  about  eight,  we  steppe  J 
from  tho  boat  into  a  very  good  inn.  So  far  tho  ap- 
pearance of  the  Benacus  was  very  different  from  tho 
description  which  Virgil  has  given  of  its  stormy  char- 
acter. Before  we  retired  to  rest,  about  midnight,  from 
our  windows,  we  observed  it  still  calm  and  unruffled. 
About  three  in  the  morning,  I  was  roused  from  sleep 
by  the  door  and  windows  bursting  open  at  once,  and 
the  wind  roaring  round  the  room.  I  started  up,  and 
looking  out,  observed  by  the  light  of  the  moon  the 
lake  in  the  most  dreadful  agitation,  and  the  waves 
dashing  against  the  walls  of  the  inn,  and  resembling 
the  swelling  of  the  ocean  more  than  the  petty  agitation 
of  inland  waters.  Shortly  after,  the  landlord  entered 
with  a  lantern,  closed  the  outward  shutters,  expressed 
some  apprehensions,  but,  at  the  same  time,  assured  me 
that  their  house  was  built  to  resist  such  sudden  tem- 
pests, and  that  I  might  repose  with  confidence  under 
a  roof  which  had  withstood  full  many  a  storm  as  ter- 
rible as  that  which  occasioned  our  present  alarm. 
Next  morning,  tho  bike,  so  tranquil  and  serene  the 
evening  before,  presented  a  surface  covered  with  foam, 
and  swelling  into  mountain-billows  that  burst  in  break- 
ers every  instant  at  the  very  door  of  the  inn,  and  cov- 
ered the  whole  house  with  spray.  Virgil's  description 
now  seemed  nature  itself."  (Classical  Tour,  vol.  1, 
p.  203,  seqq.) 

Bendis,  tbe  name  of  a  Thracian  goddess,  the  same 
with  Diana  or  Artemis.  (Compare  Kuhnken,  ad  Tim., 
p.  62. — Fischer,  Index  in  Palaphat.,  s.  v.  Bivdtia.) 
This  name,  and  the  festival  of  this  deity,  spread  even 
to  Attica  and  Bithynia.  Bendis  had  a  temple  in  tho 
Munychium  at  Athens,  and  a  festival,  called  Brvdt- 
deta,  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  her  at  tho  Piraius. 
(Creuzcr,  Symbolik,  vol.  2,  p.  129,  seqq.) 

Beneventum,  a  city  of  Samnium,  about  ten  miles 
beyond  Caudium,  on  the  Appian  Way.  (Strabo,  249.) 
Its  more  ancient  name,  as  we  are  informed  by  several 
writers,  was  Malevcntum.  (Ltv.,  9,  27  — Plin.,  3, 
11.— Fcstus,  s.  v.  Bencvent.)   The  name  of  Malettn- 
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turn  is  said  to  have  been  given  it  on  account  of  its  un- 
healthy atmosphere.  The  more  auspicious  appellation 
of  Beneventum  was  substituted  when  the  Romans  sent 
a  colony  thither  (A.U.C.  483).  Tradition  ascribed 
the  foundation  of  this  city  to  Diomcdc  (Solinus.  c.  8. 
— Steph.  Byz.,  s.  r),  but  other  accounts  would  lead 
us  to  believe  that  it  was  first  possessed  by  the  Auso- 
nes.  (Fcstus,  j».  v.  Auson.)  It  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Romans  during  the  whole  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  and  obtained  the  thanks  of  the  senate  for 
its  firm  attachment  to  the  republic  at  that  critical  pe- 
riod. (Lir.,  27,  10.)  We  subsequently  hear  of  its 
being  a  second  time  colonized  by  the  veteran  soldiers  of 
Augustus,  and  also  a  third  time  under  Nero.  {Front, 
dc  Vol. — Compare  Tacitus,  Annal.,  15,  34. — Plot.,  p. 
66.)  The  account  which  Horace  gives  of  the  fare  he 
there  met  with  in  his  journey  to  Brundisium,  will  oc- 
cur to  every  reader.  Beneventum  was  situated  near 
the  junction  of  the  Sabatus  and  Calor,  now  Sabbato 
and  Galore.  Its  position  was  a  very  important  one. 
since  here  the  main  roads  intersected  each  other  from 
Lalium  into  Southern  Italy,  and  from  Samnium  into  ' 
Campania.  Under  the  Lombards  Beneventum  became 
the  capital  of  a  powerful  dukedom.  It  abounds  in  re-  7 
mains  of  ancient  sculpture  above  any  other  town  in  ■ 
Italy.  The  most  beautiful  relic  of  former  days,  at 
this  place,  is  the  arch  of  Trajan,  which  forms  one  of  f 
the  entrances  into  the  city.  Near  Beneventum  Pyr-  [ 
rhus  was  defeated  by  Dentatus,  A.U.C.  479.  It  is  ' 
now  Benerento.  (Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2,  p. 
246. — Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  I,  p.  791.  scqq.) 

Bkrecvntia,  a  surname  of  Cybele,  from  Mount 
Berecyntus  in  Pbrygia.  where  she  was  particular!  v  wor- 
shipped.   (Stat.,  Thcb,  4,  782  —  Vtrg.,  Mn.,  9, 82.) 

Berecyntii,  a  Phrygian  tribe,  celebrated  by  the 
poets  in  connexion  with  Cybele,  so  often  styled  "  Ber- 
eeyntta  Mater."  Pliny  places  the  Berccyntian  district 
on  the  borders  of  Caria,  about  the  Glaucus  and  Me- 
ander.   (Pirn,  5,  29  ) 

Bkrecyntis,  a  mountain  in  Phrygia  Major,  on  the 
hanks  of  the  river  Sangarius.  It  was  sacred  to  Cybele, 
who  is  hence  styled  Berecyntia  Mater,  "  The  Berc- 
cynthian  mother.""   (Serr.,  ad  Mn.,  9,  82  ) 

Berknk  e  (less  correctly  BkronTce,  a  name  com- 
mon to  several  females  of  antiquity.  It  is  of  Greek 
origin,  and  means  "  victory-bringing,"  or  "  bearer  of 
victory,"  the  initial  /?  being  written,  acconling  to  Ma- 
cedonian usage,  for  the  letter  or,  in  other  words, 
RrpevUri  being  put  for  QepnUn,  just  as  the  Macedo- 
nians said  Wt'Mmtoe  for  *</Uttoc.  (MaUtatrc,  Dial., 
p.  184,  ed.  Sturz.) —  The  most  remarkable  of  this 
name  were  the  following :  I.  the  granddaughter  of 
Cassandcr,  brother  of  Antipatcr.  She  married  Philip, 
a  Macedonian,  probably  one  of  the  officers  of  Alexan- 
der, and  became  by  him  the  mother  of  many  children, 
among  whom  were  Magas,  king  of  Cyrene,  and  Anti- 
gone, whom  she  married  to  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus. 
She  followed  into  Egypt  Eurydice,  daughter  of  Antipa- 
tcr, who  returned  to  that  country  to  rejoin  her  husband 
Ptolemy  I.  Berenice  inspired  this  prince  with  so 
strong  a  passion  that  he  put  away  Eurydice,  although 
he  had  children  by  her,  and  married  the  former.  He 
also  gave  the  preference,  in  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  to  her  son  Ptolemy,  notwithstanding  the  better 
claims  of  his  offspring  by  Eurvdice.  Berenice  was  re- 
markable for  her  beauty,  and  her  portrait  often  appears 
on  the  medals  of  Ptolemy  I.,  along  with  that  of  the 
latter.  —  II.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  and 
Arsinoe.  She  followed  her  mother  into  exile,  and  re-  ! 
tired  with  her  to  the  court  of  Magas,  at  Cyrene,  who 
married  Arsinoe,  and  adopted  Berenice.  This  will 
serve  to  explain  why  Polybius  and  Justin  make  Bere- 
nice to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Magas,  while  Cal- 
limachus  gives  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  Arsinoe  as 
her  parents.  After  the  death  of  Magas,  Arsinoe  en- 
gaged her  daughter  in  marriage  to  Demetrius,  son  of 
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Demetrius  Poliorcetes ;  but,  on  the  young  prince's 
having  come  from  Macedonia  to  Cyrene,  she  became 
attached  to  him  herself.    Demetrius,  conducting  him- 
self insolently,  was  slain  in  a  conspiracy,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  Berenice.    The  latter  thereupon  mnr- 
ried  her  brother  Ptolemy  (Euergetes)  III    A  short 
time  after  the  nuptials,  Ptolemv  was  obliged  to  go  on 
an  expedition  into  Syria,  and  Berenice  made  a  vow 
that  she  would  consecrate  her  beautiful  head  of  hair 
to  Venus  if  her  husband  returned  safe  to  Egypt. 
Upon  his  return  she  fulfilled  her  vow  in  the  temple  of 
Venus  Zephyrites.    On  the  following  day,  however, 
the  hair  was  not  to  be  found.    As  both  the  monarch 
and  his  queen  were  greatly  disquieted  at  the  loss, 
Conon  the  Samaritan,  an  eminent  astronomer  of  the 
day,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  royal  favour,  declared 
that  the  locks  of  Berenice  had  been  removed  by  divine 
interposition,  and  translated  to  the  skies  in  the  form 
of  a  constellation.    Hence  the  cluster  of  stars  near 
the  tail  of  the  Lion  is  called  Coma  Berenices  ("  Ber- 
enice's hair").    Callimachus  wrote  a  piece  on  this 
subject,  now  lost,  but  a  translation  of  which  into  I«uin 
verse  by  Catullus  has  reached  our  time.  (Catuli, 
Carm.,  66. — Compare  Hygin.,  Poet.  Astron.,  2,  24. 
— Doering,  ad  Calull.,  I.  e. — Heyne,  de  genw  sacuh 
Ptolemaorum,  Opuse,,  vol.  1,  p.  177.)    Berenice  was 
put  to  death  B.C.  216,  by  the  orders  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopator,  her  son. — III.  A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  given  by  him  in  marriage  to  Antiochus  Tbeos, 
king  of  Syria,  in  order  to  cement  a  p<»acc  between  the 
two  countries.    After  the  death  of  her  father,  Antio- 
chus put  her  aside  and  recalled  his  former  wife  Laod- 
icc.    This  last,  having  taken  off  Antiochus  by  poison, 
sought  to  destroy  Berenice  also  as  well  as  her  son. 
This  son  was  surprised  and  carried  off  by  an  cmii- 
sary  of  Laodicc's,  and  shortly  after  put  to  death ;  and 
Berenice,  in  searching  for  him,  was  entrapped  and 
slain,  B  C  246  — IV.  Called  by  some  authors  Cleo- 
patra, was  the  only  legitimate  child  of  Ptolemy  I-ath- 
urus,  and  ascended  the  throne  after  the  death  of  her 
father,  B  C.  81.    Sylla,  who  was  at  that  time  dictator, 
compelled  her  to  marry,  and  share  her  throne  with,h« 
cousin,  who  took  the  name  of  Ptolemy  Alexander. 
She  was  poisoned  by  the  latter  only  nineteen  days 
after  the  marriage. — V.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  Aulctcs. 
The  people  of  Alcxandrea  having  revolted  against  this 
prince,  B.C.  58,  drove  him  out,  and  placed  upon  the 
throne  his  two  daughters.  Tryphena  and  Berenice.  The 
former  died  soon  after,  and  Berenice  was  given  in 
marriage  to  Seleucus,  surnamcd  Cybiosactts.  His 
personal  deformity,  however,  and  vicious  character 
soon  rendered  him  so  odious  to  the  queen,  that  she 
caused  him  to  be  strangled.    Berenice  then  married 
Archelaus ;  but,  Ptolemy  Auletes  having  been  re- 
stored by  Gabinius,  the  Roman  commander,  she  was 
put  to  death  by  her  own  father.  B.CT&5. — VI.  A  na- 
tive of  Chios,  and  one  of  the  wives  of  Mithradates  or 
Pontus.    On  the  overthrow  of  this  monarch's  power 
by  Lucullus,  Berenice,  in  obedience  to  an  order  from 
her  husband,  took  poison  along  with  his  other  wives, 
but  this  not  proving  effectual,  she  was  strangled  by 
the  eunuch  Bacchus,  B.C.  71.  —  VII.  Daughter  of 
Agrippa  I.,  king  of  Judea,  and  bom  A.D.  28.  She 
was  at  first  affianced  to  Marcus,  son  of  Alexander, 
but  this  young  man  having  died,  Agrippa  gave  her  in 
marriage  to  his  brother  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  two  sons,  Berenici- 
anuB  and  Hyrcanus.    Having  lost  her  husband  when 
she  was  at  the  age  of  twenty,  she  went  to  live  with 
her  brother  Agrippa,  a  circumstance  which  gave  ri*e 
to  reports  injurious  to  her  character.    To  put  an  end 
to  these  rumours,  she  made  proposals  to  Polcmo,  Vine 
of  Cilicia,  and  offered  to  become  his  wife  if  he  would 
embrace  Judaism.    Polemo  consented,  but  she  soon 
left  him,  and  returned,  in  all  probability,  to  her  brother, 
for  she  was  with  the  latter  when  St.  Paul  w  as  arrested 
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at  Jerusalem,  A.D.  63.'  The  commerce  between  the 
guilty  pair  become  now  so  public,  that  the  rumour 
even  reached  Rome,  and  we  find  Juvenal  alluding 
lo  ihe  affair  in  one  of  his  satires  (6,  155).    She  fol- 
lowed Agrippa  when  he  went  to  join  Vespasian,  whom 
Nero  had  charged  to  reduce  the  Jews  to  obedience. 
A  new  scene  now  opened  for  her ;  she  won  the  affec- 
tion* of  Titus,  and.  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  Ves- 
pasian was  established  on  the  throne,  and  Titus  re- 
turned home  after  terminating  the  Jewish  war,  she 
accompanied  him  to  Rome  along  with  her  brother 
Agrippa.   At  Rome  she  lived  openly  with  Titus,  and 
took  up  her  abode  in  the  imperial  palace,  as  we  learn 
from  Dio  Cissius,  who  states  also  that  she  was  then  in 
the  flower  of  her  age.    Titus,  it  is  said,  intended  even 
to  acknowledge  her  as  his  wife  ;  but  he  was  compelled 
by  the  murmurs  of  his  subjects  to  abandon  this  idea, 
and  he  tent  her  away  from  the  city  soon  after  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne.    Such,  at  least,  is  the  account 
given  by  Suetonius  (Tit ,  7),  who  appears  more  enti- 
tled to  belief  than  Dio  Cassius,  according  to  whom 
Titus  sent  Berenice  away  before  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  and  refused  lo  receive  her  again,  when  she 
had  returned  to  Rome  a  short  time  after  .the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign.    (Dio  Cass.,  6G,  15  ct  18.) 
—There  U  a  great  difficulty  attending  the  history  of 
this  Berenice  a*  regards  her  intimacy  with  Titus.  She 
must,  at  least,  have  been  forty -two  years  of  age  when 
she  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Roman  prince, 
and  nnv-onc  years  old  at  the  period  of  the  celebrated 
seme  which  forms  the  subject  of  Racine's  tragedy. 
Many  art  inclined  to  believe,  therefore,  that  the  Bere- 
nice to  whom  Titus  was  attached  was  the  daughter 
of  Mariamne  and  Archclaus,  and,  consequently,  the 
niece  of  the  Berenice  of  whom  we  have  been  speak- 
ing ;  she  would  be  twenty-five  years  old  when  Titus 
came  into  Judea    (Clavier,  in  Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  4, 
p  241.  sejj.) — VIII.  A  city  of  Egypt,  on  the  coast  of 
(be  Sinus  Arabicus,  from  which  a  road  was  made 
across  the  intervening  desert  to  Coptos  on  the  Nile,  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  258  miles  in  length.  From 

1. 'iii  harbour  the  vessels  of  Egypt  took  their  departure 
(br  Arabia  Felix  and  India.  It  was  through  the  me- 
dium of  Berenice  also,  and  the  caravan  route  to  Cop- 
tos,  that  the  principal  trade  of  the  Romans  with  India 
wM  conducted.  By  this  line  of  communication,  it  is 
said  that  a  sum  not  less  than  what  would  now  be 
-£400.000,  was  remitted  by  the  Roman  traders  to  their 
correspondent*  in  the  East,  in  payment  of  merchandise 
which  ultimately  cold  for  a  hundred  times  as  much. 
(PUil,  6.  23  —14..  6,  29—  Strab.,  5G0.—Agathemcr., 

2,  5.)  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  Berenice  arc  found  at 
the  modern  port  of  Habcst.  (Murray,  Hist.  Account* 
&c,  vol.  2,  p.  1«7  )— IX.  A  city  of  Cyrenaica,  called 
also  Hesperis.  In  its  vicinity  the  ancients  placed  the 
pardens  of  the  Hesperides.  It  is  now  Bengasi,  a 
poor  and  filthy  town.  Few  traces  of  the  ancient  city 
remain  above  ground,  although  much  might  be  brought 
to  light  by  excavation.  "  When  wo  reflect,"  remarks 
Captain  BVechey,  '"that  Berenice  flourished  under  Jus- 
tinian, and  that  its  walls  underwent  a  thorough  repair 
in  the  reign  of  that  emperor,  it  will  be  thought  some- 
what singular,  that  both  the  town  and  its  walls  should 
hn*e  disappeared  so  completely  as  they  have  done." 
Of  the  latter,  scarcely  a  vestige  remains  above  the  sur- 

of  the  plain.    (Modern  Trateller,  part  49,  p.  98.) 

Bcxoe,  I.  an  old  woman  of  Epidaurus,  nurse  to 
SemeW  J  a  no  assumed  her  shape  when  she  persua- 
ded Semele  not  lo  receive  the  visits  of  Jupiter  if  he 
did  not  appear  in  the  majesty  of  a  god.  (Orid,  Met., 
3.  273.) — II.  The  wife  of  Doryclus,  whose  form  was 
j vanned  \ry  Iris,  at  the  instigation  of  Juno,  when  she 
advised  the  Trojan  women  to  burn  the  fleet  of  -•Eneas 
in  Sicily.     (  Vtrg  ,  AZn,  5,  620.) 

Berce.v  or  Bekehck  a,  a  large  and  populous  city  of 
Mae*?«Jonia.  south  of  Edcssa.    It  was  a  place  of  great 


I  antiquity, and  is  often  mentioned  by  the  early  writers. 
Its  situation,  as  is  generally  agreed,  answers  to  that 
of  the  present  Kara.  Vena.  Some  interesting  cir- 
cumstances respecting  fierce*  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  (17,  11.  —  Cramer  s  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  232). 

Berosus,  a  Babylonian  historian,  rendered  much 
more  famous  by  the  mention  of  others  than  from  any- 
thing which  is  known  of  his  owu  performances.  He  was 
priest  of  the  temple  of  Belus  in  the  time  of  Alexander, 
and,  having  learned  the  Greek  language  from  the  Ma- 
cedonians, tic  removed  to  Greece,  and  opened  a  school 
of  astronomy  and  astrology  in  the  island  of  Cos,  where 
his  productions  acquired  him  great  fame  with  the  Athe- 
nians. The  ancients  mention  three  books  of  his,  rel- 
ative to  the  history  of  the  Chaldeans,  of  which  Jose- 
phus  and  Euscbius  have  preserved  fragments.  As  a 
priest  of  Belus,  he  possessed  every  advantage  which 
the  records  of  the  temple,  and  the  learning  and  tradi- 
tions of  tho  Chaldeans,  could  afford,  and  seems  to 
have  composed  his  work  with  a  serious  regard  for 
truth.  Annius  of  Viterbo  published  a  work,  under  the 
name  of  Berosus,  which  was  soon  discovered  to  be  a 
forgery.    (Cory's  Ancient  Fragments,  p.  viii.,  Praf) 

Bkrvtis  (Bcrotha,  Ezek.,  47,  16.  —  BtipuOn,  Jo- 
seph., Ant.  Jud.,  5,  1.  —  Berothai,  2  Sam.,  8,  8),  an 
ancient  town  of  Phoenicia,  about  twenty-four  miles 
south  of  Byblus,  famous  in  the  age  of  Justinian  for  the 
study  of  law,  and  styled  hy  tho  emperor  "  tho  mother 
and  nurse  of  the  laws."  The  rivU  law  was  taught 
there  in  Greek,  as  it  was  at  Rome  in  Latin.  It  had 
also  the  name  of  Colonia  Felix  Julia,  from  Augustus 
Caesar,  who  made  it  a  Roman  colony,  and  named  it  in 
honour  of  his  daughter,  (/'/in.,  5, 20.)  The  modem 
appellation  is  Ben  out.  The  adjacent  plain  is  renowned 
as  the  place  where  St.  George,  the  patron  saint  of 
England,  slew  the  dragon  ;  in  memory  of  which,  a 
small  chapel  was  built  upon  the  spot,  dedicated  at  first 
to  that  Christian  hero,  but  now  changed  to  a  mosque. 
It  was  frequently  captured  and  recaptured  during  the 
crusades.  It  is  now  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting missionary  stations  in  the  world,  and  possesses 
many  important  advantages  for  such  a  purpose.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
I/cbanon,  within  three  days  of  Damascus,  two  days' 
sad  of  Cyprus,  two  from  Tyre,  and  three  from  Tripoli 
Its  present  population  is  about  10,000.  (For  interest- 
ing notices  of  this  place,  consult  Jewell's  Researches. 
vols.  1  and  2.— Life  of  Rev.  Pliny  Fisk. — Missionary 
Herald,  cVc.) 

Besippo,  a  seaport  town  of  Hispania  Btetica,  east 
of  Junonis  Prohiontorium,  where  Mela  was  born 
Its  ruins  lie  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  tho  modern  Porto 
Barbato.  (Philos.  Transact ,  vol.  30,  p.  922  )  The 
town  of  Vcjer  dc  la  Fiontcra,  which  many  think  rep- 
resents the  ancient  Besippo  (Hurdomn,  ad  Pltn.,  3. 
3),  lies  too  far  from  the  sea,  (Ckert,  Geogr  ,  vol.  2, 
p.  343.) 

Bessi,  a  people  of  Thrace,  occupying  a  district 
called  Bessica,  between  Mons  Rhodope  and  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  Hcbrus.  The  Bessi  belonged  to  the 
powerful  nation  of  the  Satne,  the  only  Thracian  tribe 
which  had  never  been  subjugated.  (Herod.,  7,  110  > 
According  to  Strabo  (318),  they  were  a  very  lawless 
and  predatory  race,  and  were  not  conquered  finally  till 
the  reign  of  Augustus.    (Dio  Cass.,  54. — Flor.,  4,  12  ) 

Bebsus,  a  governor  of  Bactriana,  who,  after  the 
battle  of  Arbcla,  seized  Darius,  his  sovereign,  witJi 
the  intention  of  carrying  him  off  prisoner  to  his  sa- 
trapy ;  but,  being  hotly  pursued  by  the  Macedonian.", 
he  left  the  monarch  wounded  and  dying  in  the  way. 
and  effected  his  own  escape.  Being  subsequently  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  Alexander,  that  monarch,  ac- 
cording to  one  account  (Justin,  12,  5),  gave  him  up 
for  punishment  to  the  brother  of  Darius.  (Compare 
Curt.,  5.  12.  sc(\q. — LL,  7.  5.)    Plutarch,  however, 
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states,  that  Alexander  himself  punished  the  offender  in 
the  following  manner :  he  caused  two  straight  trees  to 
be  bent,  and  one  of  his  legs  to  be  made  fast  to  each ; 
then  suffering  the  trees  to  return  to  their  former  pos- 
ture, his  body  was  torn  asunder  by  the  violence  of 
the  recoil.  (Plut.,Vu.  Alex.)  Arrian  makes  Alexan- 
der to  have  caused  his  nostrils  to  be  slit,  the  tips  of  his 
ears  to  be  cut  off,  and  the  offender,  after  this,  to  have 
been  sent  to  Ecbatana,  and  put  to  death  in  the  sight 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  of  Media.  (Ar- 
rian, Exp.  AL,  4,  7.) 

Bianor,  a  son  of  the  river-god  Tiber,  and  of  Manto 
daughter  of  Tiresias.  Servius  makes  him  the  found- 
er of  Mantua,  and  identical  with  Ocnus.  (Serv.  ad 
Vtrg.,  Echg.,  9.  60.  —  Id.  ad  Mn.,  10,  198.)  The 
allusion  in  Virgil's  ninth  Eclogue  is  thought  to  be  to 
this  same  Bianor ;  but  consult  the  remarks  of  Heync, 
ad  loc. 

Bus,  I.  son  of  Amythaon  and  Idomene,  was  king  of 
Argos,  and  brother  to  the  famous  soothsayer  Melam- 
pus.  (Vtd.  Mclampus.) — II.  One  of  the  seven  wise 
men  of  Greece.  He  was  son  of  Teutamus,  and  was 
born  at  Priene,  in  Ionia,  about  570  B.C.  Bias  was 
a  practical  philosopher,  studied  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try, and  employed  his  knowledge  in  the  service  of 
his  friends,  defending  them  in  the  courts  of  justice, 
settling  their  disputes.  He  made  a  noble  use  of  his 
wealth.  His  advice,  that  the  Ionians  should  fly  be- 
fore the  victorious  Cyrus  to  Sardinia,  was  not  follow- 
ed, and  the  victory  of  the  army  of  Cyrus  confirmed  the 
correctness  of  his  opinion.  The  inhabitants  of  Priene, 
when  besieged  by  Mazares,  resolved  to  abandon  the 
city  with  their  property.  On  this  occasion  Bias  re- 
plied to  one  of  his  fellow-citizens,  who  expressed  his 
astonishment  that  he  made  no  preparations  for  his  de- 
parture, "J  carry  everything  with  me."  He  remained 
in  his  native  country,  where  he  died  at  a  very  advanced 
age.  His  countrymen  buried  him  with  splendour,  and 
honoured  his  memory.  Some  of  his  apophthegm*  are 
still  preserved.  (Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  4,  p.  465.  —  En- 
cyclop.  Amcrtc.,  vol.  2,  p.  89,  acq  ) 

Bibaculus  (M.  Furius),  a  Latin  poet,  bom  at  Cre- 
mona about  103  B.C.  He  appears  to  have  composed 
a  turgid  poem  entitled  JElhiopt,  on  the  legend,  very 
probably,  of  the  -Ethiopian  Mcmnon ;  and  also  another 
on  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine.  This  last  is  thought  to 
have  formed  part  of  an  epic  poem  on  Cesar's  wars  in 
Gaul.  (Burmann,  Anlhol.  Lai.,  lib.  2,  ep.  238.) 
Both  works  are  lost,  and  we  have  only  a  couple  of 
fragments  remaining.  (Bahr,  Getch.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol. 
1,  p.  124.)  Horace  (Serm.,  2,  5,  40)  ridicules  a 
laughable  verse  of  his,  in  which  Jupiter  is  represented 
as  spitting  snow  upon  the  Alps :  "  Jupiter  htbernat 
cana  mve  consputt  Alpct."  This  line  occurred  in  the 
be  ginning  of  a  poem  which  he  had  composed  on  the 
Gallic  war.  Quintilian  (10,  1,  96)  enumerates  Bi- 
baculus  among  the  Roman  Iambic  poets,  and,  in  an- 
other part  of  his  work  (6,  6,18),  gives  this  same  line, 
citing  it  as  an  instance  of  harsh  metaphor.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  the  critic  did  not  carry  his  censure  farther 
than  this,  and  therefore  Spalding  well  remarks  of  the 
omission,  "  Dcbebat  autem  natter  aordium  quoque  t'tt- 
cuMare  kane  metaphoram."  To  render  his  parody 
more  severe.  Horace  substitutes  Furius  himself  for  the 
monarch  of  the  skies,  and,  to  prevent  all  mistake,  ap- 
plies to  the  former  a  laughable  species  of  designation, 
drawn  directly  from  his  persona]  appearance,  "pmgvi 
tentut  omato,"  "distended  with  his  fat  paunch." 
(Horat.,  I.  c  ) 

Bisr  actk,  a  large  town  of  the  „Edui  in  Gaul,  upon 
the  Arrouz,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Ligcris  or 
Loire.  It  was  aftcrwanl  called  Augustodunum,  and  is 
now  Autun.    (Cat..  B.  G.,  7,  55,  Ac.) 

Bibui.ua,  a  son  of  M.  Calpurnius  Bibulus,  by  Portia, 
Cato's  daughter.  He  was  Cesar's  colleague  in  the 
consulship,  but,  fndirg  it  impossible  to  thwart  the 


measures  of  the  former,  he  retired  from  public  affair* 
in  a  great  degree,  and  during  eight  months  (the  pe- 
riod that  remained  for  his  holding  the  consulship)  con- 
tented himself  with  publishing  edicts.  This  conduct 
placed  his  colleague  in  an  odious  light,  and  Cesar  en- 
deavoured, by  means  of  the  populace,  whom  he  had 
excited  for  this  purpose,  to  force  Bibulus  to  leave  hit 
dwelling,  and  come  forth  and  take  an  active  part  in 
public  affairs.  The  attempt,  however,  proved  unsuc- 
cessful. Bibulus  was  not  very  conspicuous  for  mili- 
tary talents.  In  the  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompcy, 
however,  he  had  the  chief  command  of  the  fleet  of  the 
latter.  He  died  at  sea  in  the  course  of  the  civil  con- 
test.   (Bwgr.  Univ.,  vol.  4,  p.  463.) 

BtrRONR,  a  surname  of  Janus,  because  he  was  rep 
I  resented  with  two  facet.    ( Vid.  Janus.) 

BilbTlis,  I.  a  city  of  the  Celtiberi,  in  Hispanb 
Tarraconensis,  southeast  of  Numantia,  and  southwest 
of  Ncrtobriga.  It  lay  on  the  western  bank  of  the  rir- 
er  Bilbilis,  and  was  a  Roman  municipium.  The  poet 
Martial  was  born  here.  Bilbilis  was  famed  for  the 
temper  of  the  weapons  manufactured  in  it.  The  ruin» 
of  the  ancient  city  lie  not  far  from  the  modern  Cola- 
tayud,  at  a  place  called  Bambola.  (I'lin.,  34,  14  — 
Mart.,  10,  103 .  —  Id.,  4,  55.)  —  II.  A  river  of  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  running  by  Bilbilis,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Celtiberi,  and  falling  into  the  Iberus.  It  U 
now  the  Xalon.  Its  waters  were  famous  for  temper- 
ing iron.  (Hicron.,  Paul,  de  Flum.  Htsp.—Marhd, 
10,  103,  et  till — Juttm,  44,  8  ) 

Bimatkr,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  which  signifies 
that  lie  had  two  mothers,  because,  when  taken  from  his 
mother's  womb,  ho  was  placed  in  the  thigh  of  his  fa- 
ther Jupiter.    (Ovid,  Met.,  4,  12.) 

Binoium,  a  town  of  Gaul,  in  Germania  Prima,  west 
of  Moguntiacum.  It  lay  upon  the  Rhine,  and  is  now 
Bingen.    (Tacit.,  Hitt.,  4,  70.) 

Bion,  I.  a  native  of  BorysthencB,  of  low  extraction. 
When  young,  he  was  sold  as  a  slave  to  an  orator,  who 
afterward  gave  him  his  freedom,  and  left  him  large 
possessions.    Upon  this  he  went  to  Athens,  and  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy.    He  had  sev- 
eral preceptors ;  but  chiefly  attached  himself  to  the 
doctrine  of  Theodoras,  of  the  Cyrenaic  sect,  of  which 
he  was  a  professed  advocate.    He  flourished  about  the 
120th  Olympiad.    (Ihog.  Laert.,  4,  46,  teqq  )  —  \l 
An  Athenian  tragic  poet,  a  son  of  ^Eschylus. — III-  A 
Greek  poet,  born  near  Smyrna,  in  the  district  of  I*hlos- 
sa.    He  appears  to  have  lived  in  Sicily,  and  to  have 
died  there  of  poison,  as  his  pupil  Moschus  informs  u* 
in  an  elegy  on  his  death.    Some  make  him  contempo- 
rary with  Theocritus,  while  others  suppose  that  be 
flourished  a  century  later,  about  187  B.C.    He  is 
ranked,  along  with  Moschus,  among  the  bucolic  poets, 
less  on  account  of  the  subjects  of  his  pieces,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  of  a  lyric  or  philosohpical  char 
aeter,  than  by  reason  of  the  manner  in  which  he  treats 
them.    Ho  is  far  inferior  to  Theocritus  in  simplieity 
and  naivete.    His  productions  ore  in  general  too  la- 
boured ;  but  in  description  he  succeeds  perfectly,  and 
his  writings  are  not  wanting  in  elegance,  and  in  cor- 
rect and  pleasing  imagery.    There  are  many  good 
editions  of  this  poet's  works,  generally  printed  with 
those  of  Moschus,  the  best  of  which  is  that  of  Valeke- 
naer,  Lugd.  Bat..  1810,  8vo,  reprinted  at  Oxford  in 
1816,  by  Gaisford,  in  the  Poetaz  Minorca  Greeci. 

Bisai.T/t:,  a  people  of  Macedonia,  situate  between 
the  lake  Bolbc  and  the  Strymon.  They  were  of  Thra- 
cian  origin.  (Hcrodotvt,  7, 115.)  Theopompus,  who 
is  cited  by  Steph.  Byz.  (t.  v.  Biera?.rla),  affirmed,  that 
almost  all  the  hares  in  the  country  occupied  by  this 
people  were  found  to  have  two  livers.  (Crcwic* 
Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  266.) 

Bis  a  nth  k,  a  town  on  the  Propontis,  northwest  of 
Perinthus.  It  was  called  also  Kcodcstus,  and  is  now 
Rodotto.    (Herod.,  7,  137.) 
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BrsToxn,  a  lake  of  Thrace,  near  Abdera.  It  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  Bistones,  who  inhabited  ita 
shores,  and  held  dominion  over  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict  (Herod.,  7,  1  10.— Scymm.,  CA.,  673.) 

Bithtxia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  by 
the  Euxine  on  the  north,  on  the  south  by  Phrygiaand 
Galatia,  on  the  east  by  Paphbgonia,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Propontis  and  Mysia.  One  of  the  earlier  names 
of  this  region,  more  particularly  along  the  shores  of  the 
Propontis  and  Euxine,  was  Bcbrycia,  derived  from 
the  Bebryces,  who  are  said  to  have  been  the  primitive 
settler*  in  the  land     Homer  nowhere  mentions  the 
people  of  this  country  by  the  appellation  of  Bithynians, 
but  invariably  designates  them  as  Mysians  and  Phrygi- 
ans.  (Jl,2, 862. — lb.,  13,  793. — Strab.,  565.)  Stra- 
ta) has  also  proved,  that  the  Mysians  not  only  occupied 
the  shores  of  the  Lake  Ascanius  and  the  plains  of  Ni- 
cca,  bat  that  they  extended  as  far  as  Chalcedon  and 
the  Toraetan  Bosporus.    (Strab.,  566.)    Though  we 
cannot  precisely  rut  the  period  at  which  the  Bithyni 
settled  in  the  fertile  district  to  which  they  communi- 
cated their  name,  we  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  the 
rountry  whence  they  came,  since  the  testimony  of  an- 
tiquity is  unanimous  in  ascribing  to  them  a  Thracian 
crigin     Herodotus,  in  particular,  asserts  that,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  traditions,  they  came  from  the  banks 
of  the  Strymon,  and,  having  been  driven  from  their 


'  by  the  Teucri  and  Myai,  crossed  over  into 
Ar.a.    {Herod.,  7,  75.)    Thitcydides  also  and  Xen- 
ophon  expressly  style  them  Bithynian  Thracians. 
( Tkicyi.,  4,  75  —  Xen.,  Hist.  Gr.,  1,  3,  2.  —  Id.  ib., 
3, 2, 2  )  Some  geographers  have  noticed  a  distinction 
to  be  obserfrti  in  regard  to  this  people,  namely,  that 
the  appellation  of  Bithyni  was  properly  applicable  to 
the  inline]  population,  while  that  of  the  coast  took  the 
name  of  Thyni.   (ApoUod.  Rkod.,  2,  462  —  Eustath. 
ad  Dtouys.  Penes  ,  793  —  Pltn.,  5,  32.)    But,  his- 
toricaiiy  speaking,  it  is  of  little  value. — The  Bithyni- 
ans, as  Herodotus  informs  us  (1,  28),  were  first  sub- 
jected by  Cnesus   *  On  the  dissolution  of  the  Lydian 
empire  they  parsed  under  that  of  Persia,  and  their 
country  became  the  seat  of  a  satrapy  sometimes  known 
in  history  by  the  title  of  Dascyliutn,  sometimes  of 
the  Hellespont,   but  more  commonly  of  Bithynia. 
The  people  lived  principally  in  villages  ;  the  only  con- 
siderable towns  being  situate  on  the  coast,  and  inhab- 
ited by  Greek  colonists.    This  stole  of  things  lasted 
till  the  death  of  Alexander,  who  had  taken  military 
*i_»s«-isuon  <>f  the-  country  after  the  defeat  and  expul- 
sion of  the  Persians  from  the  peninsula.    On  the  de- 
cease of  the  King  of  Macedon,  we  find  Botirus,  the  son 
of  Dydahuia,  a  Thncian  chief,  seizing  upon  Astacus, 
a  Greek  town  on  the  sea  coast,  and,  after  defeating 
CaLntua,  the  officer  who  commanded  the  Grecian 
forces  in  that  country,  establishing  an  independent 
principality,  which  he  transmitted,  through  his  lineal 
descendants  Bas  and  Xipoctes,  to  Nicomcdes,  son  of 
the  latter,  who,  after  the  death  of  Lysimachua,  first 
turned  the  title  of  King  of  Bithynia.    He  gave  his 
name  to  the  city  of  Astacus,  which  from  henceforth 
*as  called  Nicomedia,  and  became  the  capital  of  the 
new  kingdom.    (Mem*,  excerpt,  ap.  Phot.,  p.  720, 
sej. — Pomsom.,  5,  1 2.)    An  account  of  the  succession 
m  this  Cunily  will  be  found  under  the  articles  Nicom- 
edea  and  Prunias. —  Like  other  Asiatic  sovereigns, 
the  kiags  of  Bithynia  are  said  to  have  been  sensual 
and  effeminate-    (Polyb.,  37,  2.— Ctc.,  Verr.,  5,  II.) 
The  interior  of  the  country  was  mountainous  and 
{Xcn.,  Amab.,6,  15.  —  Nieet.,  Chon,n.  128), 
near  the  sea  it  was  covered  with  rich  and  fertile 
plaint,  thickly  spread  with  towns  and  villages.  The 
produce  consisted  in  grain  of  every  sort ;  in  wine, 
cheese,  fig-a,  and  various  kinds  of  wood.  (Xen,, 
.4i*4^  6,  4,  4.  —  SrraA.,  565.  —  Pltn.,  11,  42.)  The 
•**si*m  portion  of  Bithynia  has  received  from  the 
of  Khodatcndkhiar  ;  and  that 


on  the  Euxine  and  around  the  Bosporus  they  call  Ko- 
djatii.    (Cramer's  Asia  Mtnor,  vol.  1,  p.  167,  $eqq  ) 

Biros.    Kid.  Cleobis. 

BiTualcfii.    Fid.  Avaricum. 

Bitoriobs,  a  people  of  Gaul.  There  were  two 
tribes  of  this  name,  the  Bituriges  Cubi  and  the  Bitur- 
igea  Vivieci.  The  former  were  in  Gallia  Celtica,  to 
the  west  of  the  -Edui.  Their  capital  was  Avaricum, 
now  Bourses.  The  Vivisci  were  in  Aquitania,  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Garumna. 
Their  chief  city  was  Burdigala,  now  Bordeaux.  (  Cat . , 
B  G  ,  8, 6,  dec. — Lcmaire,  Index  Geogr  ad  Cas.,  s.  v  ., 
p.  210,  seq) 

Buya,  a  city  in  Thrace,  on  the  shores  of  the  Eux- 
ine, above  Hahnydessus,  and  northwest  of  Byzantium. 
It  is  now  Fysut.  The  poets  fabled  that  it  was  shun- 
ned by  swallows,  on  account  of  the  crimes  of  Tcreua. 
(Pltn.,  4,  11  —  So/in.,  c.  10  —  Ovid,  Met.,  6,  424, 
teqq.) 

Blandl'bi  a,  or,  more  properly,  Bandusia,  a  fountain 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Horace's  Sabine  farm.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  the  modern  Fonte  Bello.  (Compare 
the  remarks  of  the  commentators  on  Horace,  Ode  3, 
13, 1.) 

Bi.ASTOFHozNTcEa,  a  people  of  Lusitania.  (Appian, 
de  reb.  Hup.,  6,  66.)  Ukert  maintains  the  identity 
of  this  people  with  the  Bastuli  Pceni.  ( Geogr. ,  vol.  2, 
p.  309.) 

Blbmmvrs,  a  people  of  .Ethiopia  supra  Mgyptum, 
dwelling,  according  to  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  to  the 
southeast  of  the  Astaboras,  towards  the  Sinus  AvalHcs. 
They  were  fabled  to  be  without  heads,  and  to  have  the 
eyes  and  mouth  placed  in  the  breast.  This  fable  is 
supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  custom  prevailing 
among  this  people,  of  depressing  their  heads  between 
their  shoulders,  which  they  forced  upward,  so  that 
their  necks  became  very  short,  and  their  heads  were 
concealed  partly  by  their  shoulders,  and  partly  by  their 
long  and  thick  hair.  (Strab.,  563. — Mela,  1,  4,  8. — 
Pltn.,  5,  8. — Amm.  Maicell.,  14,  4. — Voptse.  in  Prob., 
c.  U.—Proeop.,  Bell.  Pers.,  c.  19.— Claudian,  Cam. 
de  Nil.,  v.  19.— ATon«.  Ditmys.,  17,  eztr.) 

BoadicEa.     Kid.  Boudicea. 

BoAGRiua,  a  river  of  the  Locri  Epicnemidii,  water- 
ing the  town  of  Thronium.  Strabo  asserts  that  it  was 
known  likewise  by  tho  name  of  Manes,  and  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  torrent,  which  was  sometimes  en- 
tirely dry,  though  occasionally  it  was  swollen  so  as 
to  be  two  plethra  in  breadth.  (Compare  Lycophron, 
v.  1145.) 

Bocchus,  a  king  of  Gctulia,  in  alliance  with  Rome, 
who  perfidiously  delivered  Jugurtha  to  Sylla,  the 
lieutenant  of  Marius.  Many  of  the  old  editions  of 
Salluat  read  Jugurtha  film  Boceho  nupserat  (Jug 
HclL,  80),  instead  of  Boechi,  dec,  thereby  making 
Bocchu8  to  have  been  Jugurtha'a  son-in-law.  The 
Abbe  Brotier,  relying  upon  this  reading  and  some  of 
S  vlla's  medals,  proposes  to  substitute  in  Plutarch's  life 
o  f  Marius,  where  mention  is  made  of  Bocchus,  the  term 
'« son-in-law"  for  »  father-in-law  but  M.  Vauvilliers 
more  judiciously  contends,  from  six  MSS.  of  Salluat, 
and  in  conformity  with  Florua  (3,  \  \  for  the  expression 
"  father-in-law"  of  Jugurtha.  Bocchus  obtained,  as 
the  reward  of  his  treachery,  the  western  part  of  Nu- 
midia,  which  was  afterward,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
named  Mauritania  Ccsaricnsis,  now  Fez.  (Sallust, 
Jug.—Patere.,2,  12.) 

BoduagnXtl'8,  a  leader  of  the  Ncrvii,  when  Cesar 
made  war  against  them.    (Ca>s.,  B  G.,  2, 23  ) 

Boeoromia,  an  Athenian  festival,  sacred  to  Apollo 
Patroiis,  and  instituted  in  commemoration  of  the  as. 
sistancc  which  the  people  of  Athens  received  in  the 
reign  of  Erechtheus,  from  Ion.  son  of  Xuthus,  when 
their  country  was  invaded  by  Eumolpua,  son  of  Nep- 
tune. It  was  celebrated  in  the  month  Boedroniion. 
which  took  its  name  from  this  circumstance.  The 
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appellation  given  to  the  festival  it  derived  «jrd  rov  port' 
Afjofitiv,  from  coming  to  help.  (Etymol  Mag.,  s.  t. — 
Smd.,s »— CV/iwi.,  H.  in  Apoll.,  v  69  —  Pint ,  The*., 
c  27~\Vachsmuth,  Helltn.  Alt.,  vol.  4,  p.  143  ) 

Bokdromion,  the  name  of  one  of  the  Attic  months. 
It  was  the  third  in  the  order  of  the  Attic  year,  and 
corresponded  nearly  to  our  September.  It  derived  its 
name  from  the  festival  called  Docdromia  being  cele- 
brated during  it    ( Vtd.  Boedromia.) 

Bceotarchje,  the  chief  magistrates  in  Bocotia.  They 
presided  in  the  national  councils,  and  command  ad  the 
forces.  They  were,  in  later  times  at  least,  elected 
annually,  and  rigidly  restricted  to  their  terra  of  office. 
Their  number  is  supposed  to  have'  been  originally 
fourteen,  the  primitive  number  of  the  confederate  Boeo- 
tian states.  It  was  afterward  reduced,  and  underwent 
many  variations.  Thebes  appears  to  have  had  the 
privilege  of  appointing  two,  one  of  whom  was.  supe- 
rior in  authority  to  the  rest,  and  probably  acted  ax 
president  of  the" boanl.  (Thucyd.,  2, 2  —  Id  ,  A,  91  —  | 
Arnold,  ad  Thucyd.,  I.  c—Thrhrairs  Hist.  Or.,  vol.  1, 
p  434—  Lip  ,  42,  43  ) 

B(eoti.»,  a  country  of  Greece  Proper,  lying  to  the 
northwest  of  Attica,  and  shut  in  by  the  chains  of  Hel- 
icon, Chhasron,  Parnassus,  and,  towards  the  sea, 
Pious  ;  which  mountains-  enclosed  a  large  plain,  con- 
stituting the  chief  part  of  the  country.  Numerous 
rivers,  of  which  the  Ccphissus  was  the  most  important, 
descending  from  the  heights,  had  probably  stagnated 
for  a  long  time,  and  formed  lakes,  of  which*  the  Copai's 
was  the  largest  These  same  rivers  appear  to  have 
formed  the  soil  of  Bcrotia,  which  is  among  the  most 
fruitful  in  Greece.  Bcrotia  was  also  perhaps  the  most 
thickly  settled  part  of  Greece  ;  for  no  other  could 
show  an  equal  number  of  important  cities.  This 
country,  as  we  learn  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
Strabo,  Pausanias,  and  other  ancient  writers,  was  first 
occupied  by  several  barbarous  clans,  under  the  various 
names  of  Aones,  Ectcnes,  Temmices,  and  Hyantes. 
(Strabo,  401. — Paiisan.,  9,  5.)  To  these  succeeded, 
according  to  the  common  account,  Cadmus  and  his 
followers,  who,  after  expelling  some  of  the  indigenous 
tribes  above  mentioned,  and  conciliating  others,  found- 
ed a  city,  which  became  afterward  so  celebrated  under  : 
the  name  of  Thebes,  and  to  which  he  gave-  the  name 
of  Cadmea.  The  descendants  of  Cadmus  were  com- 
pelled, subsequently,  to  evacuate  Ikcotia,  after  the 
capture  of  Thebes  by  the  Epigoni,  and  to  seek  ref- 
uge in  the  country  of  the  Illyrtan  Enchclccs.  (Herod~ 
otus,  5,  61. — Pausanias,  9,  5  )  They  regained,  how- 
ever, possession  of  their  former  territory,  but  were  once 
more  expelled,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  by  a  numer- 
ous horde  of  Thracians  and  others.  On  this  occasion, 
having  withdrawn  into  Thessaly,  thev  united  them- 
selves whh  the  people  of  Arne,  a  district  of  that  prov- 
ince, and  for  the  first  time  assumed  the  name  of  Boeo- 
tians. (Strabo,  401.)  After  a  lapse  of  some  years, 
they  were  compelled  to  abandon  Thessaly,  when  they 
once  more  succeeded  in  re-establishing  themselves  in 
their  original  abode,  to- which  they  now  communicated 
the  name  of  Bccotia.  This  event,  according  to  Thu- 
cydides,  occurred  about  sixty  years  after  the  capture 
of  Troy ;  but,  in  order  to  reconcile-  this  account  with 
the  statement  of  Homer,  who  distinctly  names  the 
Boeotians  among  the  Grecian  forces  assembled  at  that 
memorable  siege,  the  historian  admits  that  a  Boeotian 
division  (uTToAatifid^)  had  already  settled  in  this  prov- 
ince prior  to  the  migration  of  the  great  body  of  the 
nation  (1,  12).  The  government  of  Boeotia  remained 
under  the  monarchical  form  till  the  death  of  Xanthus. 
who  fell  in  single  combat  with  Melanthus  the  Messe- 
nian,  when  it  was  determined  to  adopt  a  republican 
constitution.  This,  though  imperfectly  known  to  us, 
appears  to  have  been  a  compound  of  aristocratic  ami 
democratic  principles ,  the  former  Wing  apparent  in 
the  appointment  of  eleven  annual  magistrates  uauicd 


Bceotarehs,  who  presided  over  the  military  u  well  as 
civil  departments  (Thucyd.,  2,  2.— Id.,  4.  92  —  Id  ,  5, 
37) ;  the  latter  in  the  establishment  of  four  councils, 
which  were  possessed,  in  fact,  of  the  sovereign  au- 
thority, since  all  measures  of  importance  were  to  be 
submitted  to  their  deliberation.   The  general  assembly 
of  the  Boeotian  republic  was  held  in  the  temple  of  the 
I  Ionian  Minerva.    (Pausan.,  9,  34.)  From  the  eitent 
and  population  of  their  territory,  the  Boeotians  might 
have  placed  the  first  part  in  Greece,  ifthey  had  not  been 
prevented  by  the  bad  government  ^of  the  cities,  by  the 
jealousy  of  Thebes,  and  the  consequent  want  of  union 
And  yet  the  example  of  Epaminondas  and  Pclopidas 
afterward  showed  that  the  genius  of  two  men  could 
outweigh  all  these  defects. — The  Bceotians  were  re- 
garded by  their  neighbours,  the  Athenians,  as  naturally 
a  stupid  race.    Much  of  this,  however,  was  wilful  ex- 
aggeration, and  must  bs  ascribed  to  the  national  enmity, 
which  seems  to  have  existed  from  the  earliest  timet 
between  these  two  nations.    Besides,  this  country 
produced,  in  fact,  many  illustrious  men,  such  as  He- 
siod,  Pindar,  Plutarch,  Epaminondas,  Pelopidas.  &c. 
In  Bocotia,  too,  Mount  Helicon  was  sacred  to  the 
Muses,  to  whom  also  many  of  the  fountains  and  rivers 
of  tho  country  were  consecrated. — The  modem  name 
of  Burotia  is  Stramulipa,  in  Ltvadxa,  which  last 
comprehends  within  its  limits  tho  ancient  Barotia,  a* 
one  of  its  component  parts. — In  Bccotia  are  several 
celebrated  ancient  battle-fields,  the  former  glory  of 
which  has  been  increased  by  late  events ;  namely. 
Platca  (now  the  village  Kokla),  where  Pausanias  arid 
Aristides  established  the  liberty  of  Greece  by  their 
victory  over  Mardonius  ;  Lcuctro  (now  the  village 
Parapogta),  where  Epaminondas  triumphed  over  the 
Spartans ;  Coronea,  where  the  Spartan  Agesilaut  de- 
feated the  The  ban  8  ;  and  Chcronea,  where  Philip 
founded  the  Macedonian  greatness  on  the  ruins  of  Gre- 
cian freedom. — Near  Tanagrn,  the  birthplace  of  Co- 
rinna,  the  best  wine  was  produced  :  here  also  cocks 
were  bred,  of  remarkable  size,  beauty,  and  courage, 
with  which  the  Grecian  cities,  passionately  fond  of 
cock-fighting,  were  supplied.  —  The  Boeotians  were 
particularly  fond  of  music,  and  excelled  in  it.  (Cra- 
mer's Ancient  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  189,  scqq. —  Htercris 
Politics  of  Ave.  Greece,  p.  32,  Bancroft's  transi  — 
Enryelop.  Amcric,  vol  2,  p.  151,  scqq.) 

BoKTiuus,  Anicius  Manlius  Torquatus  Scvcrinu*.  a 
man  celebrated  for  his  virtues,  services,  honours,  and 
tragical  end.    He  was  born  about  A  D.  470,  in  Rome 
or  Milan,  of  a  rich,  ancient,  and  respectable  family ; 
was  educated  in  Rome,  in  a  manner  well  calculated 
to  develop  his  extraordinary  abilities  ;  afterward  went 
to  Athens,  which  was  still  the  centre  of  taste  and  sci- 
ence, and  studied  philosophy  under  Proclus  and  oth- 
ers. Returning  to  Rome,  he  was  graciously  received  by 
Theodoric,king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  then  master  of  Italy, 
loaded  with  marks  of  favour  and  esteem,  and  soon 
raised  to  the  first  offices  of  the  empire.    He  exerted 
the  best  influence  on  the  administration  of  this  mon- 
arch, so  that  the  dominion  of  the  Goths  promoted  the 
welfare'  and  happiness  of  the  people  who  were  subject 
to  them.    He  was  long  the  oracle  of  his  sovereign 
and  the  idol  of  the  people.    The  highest  honours  were 
thought  inadequate  to  reward  his  virtue  and  his-  ser- 
vices.   But  Thcodoric.  as  he  gTew  old,  became  irri- 
table, jealousr  and  distrustful  of  those  around  him 
The  Goths  now  indulged  in  all  sorts  of  oppression  and 
extortion,  while  Boethius  exerted  himself  in  vain  to 
restrain  them.    He  had  already  made  many  enemies 
by  his  strict  integrity  and  vigilant  justice.    These  at 
last  succeeded  in  prejudicing  the  king  against  him. 
and  rendering  him  suspicious  of  Boethius.    The  op- 
position of  Boethius  to  their  unjust  measures  was  con- 
strued into  a  rebellious  temper,  and  ho  was  even  ac- 
cused of  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  court 
of  Constantinople.    He  was  arrested,  imprisoned*  and 
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executed,  A.D.  634  or  536.  —  While  he  was  at  the 
helm  of  state,  he  found  recreation  from  his  toilsome 
occupation  in  the  construction  of  mathematical  and 
musical  instruments,  some  of  which  he  sent  to  Clo- 
taaire,  king  of  France.  He  was  also  much  given  to 
the  study  of  the  old  Greek  philosophers  and  mathema- 
ticians, and  wrote  Latin  translations  of  several  of  them. 
His  most  celebrated  work  is  that  composed  during  his 
lnvn-ouoient,  "  On  the  consolation  afforded  by  Phdos- 
opftj."  It  is  written  in  prose  and  verse  intermixed. 
The  elevation  of  thought,  the  nobleness  of  feeling,  the 
ease  and  distinctness  of  style  which  it  exhibits,  make 
this  com  position,  short  as  it  is,  far  superior  to  any  of 
the  age.  The  principal  edition  is  that  of  Basle,  1570, 
Ml  A  more  modern  one,  of  some  value,  appeared  at 
Glasgmc,  1751, 4to.  (Eneyclop.Amene.,  vol.  3,  p.  153, 

liorruirs,  I.  a  Stoic  philosopher,  referred  to  by 
Diogenes  Lacrtius  and  Cicero.  ( Diog.  L.,  7,  143. — 
Vk  ,  dt  Dir.,  1,  8.— Id.  iff..  2,  30 )  His  opinions 
differed  so  tar  from  those  of  his  school,  in  that  he  did 
not  regard  the  world  as  animated,  and  in  his  admit- 
ting four  principles  as  the  basis  of  judgment ;  name- 
ly, thought,  sensation,  appetite,  and  participation. 
(Xewg.  ad  Dtog..  1.  e.) —  II.  A  peripatetic  philoso- 
pher, a  native  of  Sidon.  He  acquired  so  high  a  repu- 
tation, that  Strabo,  who  had  been  his  fellow-disciple, 
ranks  him  among  the  most  illustrious  philosophers  of 
his  time,  and  Simplicius  styles  him  vav/woioc,  "  the 
nWo-yW."  (Menag.  ad  Diog.  Laert.,  7,  143.)  — 
HI.  A  statuary,  and  engraver  on  plate,  born  at  Car- 
thage (Pausan.,  5,  17.)  He  appears  to  have  flour- 
ished before  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Romans, 
but  we  cannot,  with  >uiy  certainty,  ascertain  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.   (Silitg,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  v.) 

Bon.  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaul,  who  inhabited  the 
country  watered  by  the  river  Sigmanus,  Signatus,  or 
Igmanus,  now  the  Sollac.  From  Gaul  they  passed 
into  Germany,  and  settled  in  the  present  Dohemia 
(Bovrketm,  i.  e.,  the  residence  of  the  Boii),  until  they 
were  expelled  by  the  Marcomanni.  Abandoning  this 
quarter,  they  carried  their  name  with  them  into  Boia- 
ria,  Bavaria,  or  Bararia.  The  name  Boii  is  thought 
to  denote  "  the  terrible  ones,'1  and  to  be  derived  from 
the  Celtic  Bo,  "  fear."  (Tkterry,  Hutthre  des  Gau- 
/ow.  vol  1,  p.  49.— Co*.,  B.  G.,  1,  38  ;  7,  17.)  • 

Bot.t,  a  town  of  the  .Equi  in  Italy.  It  is  thought 
to  correspond  with  the  small  town  of  Poli,  situate  in 
the  mountains  between  Titoli  and  Palastrina,  the  an- 
cient Tibur  and  Preneste.  It  was  a  colony  of  Alba. 
(Kir/..         1,  675.) 

Bolsk.  1.  i  lake  of  Macedonia,  in  the  territory  of 
Mv/jdonta,  and  emptying  into  the  sea  near  Aulon  and 
Bormiseu*.  ( Tkucyd.,  1 , 58 .)  Dr.  Clarke,  who  visited 
tht  shores  of  this  lake  in  his  travels,  observes,  "  it  is 
now  called  Beshek;  it  is  about  13  miles  in  length, 
and  6  or  8  in  breadth.  We  can  find  no  notice  that 
hat  been  taken  of  this  magnificent  piece  of  water  by 
any  modem  writer."  (Travels,  vol.  8,  p.  6.) — II.  A 
town  near  the  Lake  Bolbc.  (Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  B6X6at.) 

Bourns  dm,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  in  the 
virhnty  of  what  is  now  the  town  of  Rosctta.  (Vid. 
NjIuj.) 

BolTstb,  a  town  of  Achaia,  between  Drepanum  and 
Parte,  which  no  longer  existed  in  the  time  of  Pausa- 
oiu  (7,  33).  Near  it  ran  a  river  called  Bolinmus. 
[Stffth.  Byz.,  s.  v.) 

Bolissus,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Chios,  situate  on 
the  coast,  and  the  site  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
modern  village  of  Volisso.  The  ancient  place  is  no- 
Ured  by  Thucydides  (8.  34),  and  is  mentioned  also  in 
the  life  of  Homer  (c.  33.— Compare  Stcph.  Byz.,  s.  v. 

B-i?4<TT0f). 

Bolls  *us,  a  man  whom  Horace  represents  as  of 
the  roost  irascible  temper,  and  most  inimical  to  lo- 
quacity.   (Sen*.,  1,  9,  11.) 
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Bomilcar,  I.  a  Carthaginian  general,  son  of  HamiK 
car.  He  attempted  to  seize,  by  force  of  arms,  upon 
the  government,  but  was  overcome  and  put  to  death. 
(Dtod.  Stc,  30,  43 ) — II.  A  Carthaginian  admiral,  sent 
to  relieve  Syracuse  when  besieged  by  the  Romans. 
He  fled,  however,  before  the  fleet  of  Marccllus,  and  the 
city  fell. — III.  A  nativo  of  Numidia,  a  secret  agent  of 
.lugurtha's,  by  whose  means  that  monarch  e fleeted  the 
assassination  of  Massiva  at  Rome.  He  afterward,  at 
the  instigation  of  Mctellus,  tho  Roman  commander, 
conspired  with  Nabdalsa  against  Jugurtha,  but  the  plot 
was  discovered,  and  he  was  put  to  death.  (Sallust, 
Jug.,  35,  61,  70.) 

BoMONlCiC,  a  name  applied  to  the  youths  who  were 
whipped  at  the  altar  of  Diana  Orthia  at  Sparta,  in  hon- 
our of  that  goddess.  The  festival  was  called  Atafiao- 
riyuotc,  ana  was  so  named  u;rd  rov  fiaariyoiv,  i.  c, 
from  whipping.  These  boys  were,  at  first,  frecborn 
Spartans,  but  afterward  of  meaner  birth,  being  fre- 
quently the  offspring  of  slaves.  They  were  called  0 
Bomonica  (Bu/iovikol)  from  the  scourging  they  un- 
derwent at  the  altar,  and  which  was  very  severe  and 
cruel ;  and,  lest  the  officer  should,  out  of  compassion, 
remit  any  of  its  rigour,  Diana's  priestess  stood  by 
all  the  timo  holding  in  her  hand  the  goddess's  image, 
which,  say  the  ancients,  was  light  and  easy  to  ue 
borne,  but  if  the  boys  were  spared,  became  so  pon- 
derous that  the  priestess  was  scarcely  ablo  to  support 
its  weight  The  parents  of  the  boys  were  also  pres- 
ent, and  exhorted  their  sons  to  bear  their  sufferings 
with  patience  and  firmness.  He  who  showed  the 
most  firmness  was  highly  honoured.  Some  of  the 
boys  even  died  under  the  lash  ;  these  they  buried  by  a 
pulilic  funeral,  with  garlands  on  their  heads,  in  token 
of  joy  and  victory.  The  origin  of  this  cruel  custom 
is  variously  accounted  for  by  the  ancient  writers. 
Some  ascribe  it  to  a  wish  on  the  part  of  Lycurgus 
to  inure  the  Lacedemonian  youth  to  labour  and  fatigue, 
and  to  render  them  insensible  to  pain  or  wounds. 
Others  maintain  that  it  was  a  mitigation  of  an  oracle, 
which  ordered  that  human  blood  should  be  shed  on 
Diana's  altar.  Another  tradition  mentions  that  Pausa- 
nias,  at  the  battle  of  Plataia,  being  disturbed  at  the 
preparatory  sacrifices  by  a  party  of  Lydians,  and  his 
attendants  having  repelled  them  with  staves  and  stones, 
the  only  weapons  they  had  at  the  moment,  instituted 
this  custom  subsequently  in  commemoration  of  the 
event.    (Pausan.,  3,  16. — Plut.,  Vit.  Lycurg.) 

Bona  Dka  ("  the  Good  Goddess"),  a  name  given  by 
the  Romans  to  Ops  or  Tcllus,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the 
goddess  Earth.  The  first  of  May  was  the  time  for 
celebrating  her  festival,  and  it  was  also  tho  anniversa- 
ry of  the  dedication  of  her  temple  on  the  Aventinc  Hill. 
( Ovid,  Fast.,  5,  148,  seq.)  She  was  worshipped  by  tho 
Roman  matrons  in  the  house  of  the  chief  pontiff,  and 
everything  relating  to  the  other  sex  was  carefully  ex- 
cluded. ( Vid.  Clodius.)  As  the  most  probable  deriva- 
tion of  the  name  of  the  month  of  May  is  from  Maia,  it 
has  been  inferred  that  this  goddess  and  Bona  Dca  were 
the  same  deities.  Tho  Romans  had  a  legend  among 
them,  that  Bona  Dea  was  Fauna  or  Fatua,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Faunus,  who,  out  of  modesty,  never  left  her 
bower,  or  let  herself  be  seen  of  men ;  for  which  she 
was  deified,  and  no  man  entered  her  temple.  (Ma- 
ervb.,  1,  12.) 

BoKoitiA,  a  city  of  Pannonia,  on  the  Danube,  north 
of  Sirmium.  Its  site  corresponds  with  the  modern  II- 
loek  or  V)lak.  (Anton.,  Ilm.  —  Notit.  Imp.)  — II.  A 
city  of  Italy.  ( Vid.  Felsina.)— III.  A  city  of  Gaul. 
( Vtd.  Gesoriacum.) 

Bonus  Eventus,  a  Roman  deity,  whose  worship 
was  first  introduced  by  the  peasants.  He  was  repre- 
sented holding  a  patera  or  cup  in  his  right  hand,  and  in 
his  left  cars  of  com.  (Varro,  de  R.  R.t  I,  1. — Plin.. 
34,8.) 

BoosCxa  (bovis  cauda),  a  town,  of  Cyprus,  on  the 
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southwestern  roost.  Venus  hod  an  ancient  temple 
here. 

Bootes,  a  northern  constellation,  near  the  Ursa  Ma* 
jor.  The  name  is  Greek,  Boorr/r,  and  means  "  the 
Oxen-driver,"  Bootes  being  regarded  in  this  sense  as 
the  driver  of  the  Wain  ('Aftafa),  another  appellation 
for  the  "Greater  Bear."  (Aratus,  91. — Manilius,  1, 
313  )  The  Greeks  generally  saw  in  Bootes,  Areas 
son  of  Callisto.  Ovid,  however,  calls  him  on  one  oc- 
casion Lycaon,  afteT  the  father  of  Callisto.  {Past.,  6, 
235 )  Others  regarded  him  as  Icarus,  the  father  of 
Erigone.  (rid.  Icarus.)  Propertius  hence  calls  the 
seven  stars  of  the  Greater  Bear,  "  botes  leani."  (El., 
2,  24,  24.) 

Boreas,  the  North  wind,  regarded  in  the  Grecian 
mythology  as  a  deity.  According  to  the  poets,  he  was  ( 
the  son  of  Astncus  and  Aurora,  but  others  make  him 
the  son  of  the  Stry  mon.  He  loved  Orithyia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Erechtheus,  king  of  Athens,  and  carried  her  off 
•  to  Thrace,  whero  she  bore  him  the  winged  youths 
Zetes  and  Calais ;  and  two  daughters,  Chione  and 
Cleopatra.  (Plat.,  Phadr.,  229—Apollod.,  3,  15,  2. 
—Apoll.  Rhod.,  1,  211  )  The  Athenians  ascribed  the 
destruction  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  by  a  storm  to  the 
partiality  of  Boreas  for  the  country  of  Orithyia,  and 
built  a  temple  to  him  after  that  event.  (Herod.,  7, 
189.)  Boreas  is  also  said  by  Homer  to  have  turned 
himself  into  a  horse,  out  of  love  to  the  mares  of  Erich- 
thonius,  and  to  have  begotten  on  them  twelve  foaU  re- 
markable for  their  fleetness.  (P.,  20,  223. — Ketght- 
ley's  Mythology,  p.  255,  seqq.) 

Bobysthbnes,  I.  a  large  river  of  Scythia,  falling 
into  the  Euxinc  Sea,  now  called  the  Dnieper.  Herod- 
otus considers  it  the  greatest  of  the  Scythian  rivers 
after  the  Ister,  and  as  surpassing  all  others  except  the 
Nile.  He  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  known 
much  about  its  course,  and  seems  not  to  have  been 
apprized  of  the  famous  cataracts  of  this  river,  which 
occur  at  the  height  of 200  miles  above  its  mouth,  and 
are  said  to  extend  40  miles,  being  13  in  number.  (  Vid. 
Danaparis.) — II.  There  was  a  city  on  the  banks  of  this 
river  called  Borysthcnis,  and  also  Olbia.  (Vid.  01- 
bia.) — III.  A  favourite  steed  of  the  Emperor  Hadri- 
an's, to  whom  he  erected  a  monument  after  death. 

"Bospom  s,  I.  a  name  applied  to  a  strait  of  the  sea. 
There  were  two  straits  known  in  antiquity  by  this  ap- 
pellation, namely,  the  Thracian  and  the  Cimmerian 
Bosporus ;  the  former  now  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Straits  or  Channel  of  Constantinople,  the  latter  the 
Stratts  of  Caffa  or  Theodosia,  or,  according  to  a  later 
denomination,  the  Straits  of  Zabache.  By  the  Rus- 
sians, however,  it  is  commonly  called  the  Bosporus. 
Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  name. 
The  best  is  that  which  makes  the  appellation  refer  to 
the  early  passage  of  agricultural  knowledge  from  East 
to  West  (3ovc,  an  ox,  and  iropor,  a  passage).  Nym- 
phius  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  Accarion,  that  the 
Phrygians,  desiring  to  pass  the  Thracian  strait,  built 
a  vessel,  on  whose  prow  was  the  figure  of  an  ox,  call- 
ing the  strait  over  which  it  carried  them,  fiobe  TTftpoc, 
Bosporus,  or  the  ox's  passage.  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  others  of  the  ancient 
writers,  refer  the  name  to  the  history  of  Io,  who,  when 
transformed  into  a  coW  (iiove )  by  /uno,  swam  across 
this  strait  to  avoid  her  tormentor.  Arrian  says  that 
the  Phrygians  were  directed  by  an  oracle  to  follow  the 
route  which  an  ox  would  point  out  to  them,  and  that 
one  being  roused  by  them  for  this  purpose,  it  swnm 
across  the  strait. — The  strait  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus 
properly  extended  from  the  Cyanean  rocks  to  the  har- 
bour of  Byzantium  or  Constantinople.  It  is  said  to  be 
16  miles  in  length,  including  the  windings  of  its  course, 
and  its  ordinary  breadth  about  1}  miles.  In  several 
places,  however,  it  is  very  narrow  ;  and  the  ancients 
relate  that  a  person  might  hear  birds  sing  on  the  op- 
posite side,  and  that  two  persons  might  converse  across 


with  one  another.  Herodotus,  Polybios,  and  Arriin 
make  its  length  120  stadia,  from  the  Cjanean  rockt 
to  Byxantium.  The  new  castles  of  Europe  and  Asia 
are  erected  on  either  coast,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
temples  of  Serapis  and  Jupiter.  The  old  one*,  raised 
by  the  Greek  emperors,  command  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  strait,  where  it  is  not  more  than  500  pares 
across.  Here  Darius  is  saidsjo  have  crossed,  on  hit 
expedition  against  the  Scythians. — For  some  remark- 
on  the  kings  of  Bosporus,  as  they  are  styled  in  history, 
consult  Clinton's  Fasti  HelUniei,j>.  281,  srqq ,  id  ii. 
— II.  A  city  in  the  Chersonesus  Tsurica,  the  same  at 
Panticapmum.    ( Vid.  Panticapsjum  ) 

Botti.*:a,  or  Bottij?is,  a  name  anciently  given  to 
a  narrow  space  of  country  in  Macedonia,  situated  be- 
tween the  Haliacmon  and  Lydias,  as  Herodotus  in- 
forms us  (7, 1 27) ;  but  in  another  passage  he  extendi  H 
beyond  the  Lydias  as  far  as  the  Axhis.  The  Bolti&i 
had  been,  however,  early,  expelled  from  this  district  by 
the  Macedonian  princes,  and  had  retired  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Axius,  about  Therme  and  Olynthos  (/Zero- 
dot.,  8, 127),  where  they  formed  a  new  settlement  with 
the  Chalcidians,  another  people  of  Thracian  origin,  oc- 
cupying the  country  of  Chakidice.  (Cramer1*  Ave 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  220.) 

Bocdk  ea  or  BoadicEa,  queen  of  the  Iceni,  in  Brit- 
ain, during  the  reign  of  Nero.  Having  been  treated 
in  the  most  ignominious  manner  by  the  Romans,  she 
headed  a  general  insurrection  of  the  Britons,  attacked 
the  Roman  settlements,  reduced  London  to  ashes,  and 
put  to  the  sword  all  strangers  to  the  number  of 70,000 
Suetonius,  the  Roman  general,  defeated  her  in  a  de- 
cisive battle,  and  Boudicea,  rather  than  fall  into  the 
hands  of  her  enemies,  put  an  and  to  her  own  life  by 
poison.    (Tacit.,  Ann  ,  14,  31.) 

Bovine,  I.  an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  on  the  Ap- 
pian  Way,  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  mile-stonr$ ; 
and  answering,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Holstenius, 
to  the  situation  of  the  inn  called  rOsteria  drllt  Fret- 
toehie.  It  is  distinguished  from  another  town  of  the 
same  name  in  Novum  Latium  by  the  title  of  Suborlc- 
n«r.  Bovillas  was  one  of  the  first  towns  conquered  I  y 
the  Romans,  according  to  Florus  (1,  11).  We  learn 
from  Cicero  that  it  was  a  municipium  (Orat.  pro  Plan- 
eio),  but  he  represents  it  as  almost  deserted  — II  A 
town  of  Novum  Latium  ;  its  precise  situation  has  not 
been  ascertained.  Vulpius  says,  that  some  vestiges 
of  this  town  may  be  traced  near  a  place  called  Baueo, 
not  far  from  Vcroh.    (Vet.  Lat.,  p.  120  ) 

Brachmaxes,  Indian  philosophers.    (Vid.  Gymno. 
sophists?.) 

Bb AifCHiAOEs,  a  surname  of  Apollo.    (Vid.  Bran- 
chide) 

BnANCHTn^,  I.  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  town  in 
Sogdiana,  on  the  river  Oxus,  put  to  the  sword  by  Al- 
exander. They  were  descended  from  the  Branchide, 
a  family  who  held  the  priesthood  of  the  temple  of  Apol- 
lo Didymseus  at  Didymi  near  Miletus.  The  Persiani 
under  Xerxes  plundered  and  burned  the  temple,  and 
the  Branchidn,  who  had  betrayed  it  into  their  hand*, 
became,  on  the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  the  voluntary  compan- 
ions of  his  flight,  in  order  to  avoid  the  justice  of  their 
countrymen.  They  settled  on  the  Oxus,  and  grew  op 
into  a  small  state.  Alexander's  motive  in  the  cruel  j 
massacre  of  this  people  was  retaliation  for  the  sacn-  | 
lege  of  their  ancestors.  (Curt.,  7,  5.) — II.  The  priests 
of  Apollo  Didymcus,  who  gave  oracles  in  Caria.  ( Vii. 
Didymi.)  , 

Bbajtchcb,  a  youth  of  Miletus,  beloved  by  Apollo, 
who  gave  him  the  power  of  prophecy.  He  gave  ora- 
cles at  Didymi.    ( rid.  Didymi.) 

Brabidas,  son  of  Tcllis,  was  a  celebrated  Spartan 
commander  during  the  Pcloponnesian  war,  and  pained 
many  successes  over  the  Athenians.    The  principal 
scene  of  his  operations  was  in  the  north,  in  that  part  if  1 
Thrace,  or,  rather,  Macedonia,  which  was  so  numerous- 
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jy  settled  by  Greek  colonies,  a  large  number  of  which 
be  brought  under  the  control  of  Sparta  by  hi*  arms  or 
personal  influence.  He  lost  hie  life  at  the  taking  of 
Amphipoiis.  ( Vtd.  Amphipoiis.)  The  virtue*  of  his 
private  character  were  worthy  of  the  beat  daye  of 
Sparta.  (Tkueyd.,  2,  25  —  Id.,  4,  1 1—  Id.,  4,  78.— 
Id  .  4,81.-14.,  4, 102,  Ac— 6,  10.) 

Bb\sii)&&,  festivals  at  Lacedemon,  in  honour  of 
Bramdas.  None  but  freemen  born  Spartans  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  lists,  and  such  aa  were  absent  were 
fined. 

Bitrioir,  a  town  of  Attica,  celebrated  in  mytholo- 
gy m  the  place  where  Iphigenia  first  landed  after  her 
escape  from  Turns  with  the  statue  of  Diana.  Prom 
this  circumstance,  the  goddess  was  here  held  in  peco- 
Lar  veneration,  under  the  title  of  Brauronia.  (Pausan., 
1,  33.— Sieph.  By*.,  s.  v.  Bpavpuv. — Strabo,  398.) 
The  ruins  ol  Hrauron  are  pointed  out  by  modern  trav- 
ellers near  the  spot  called  Palaw  Branna.  Chandler 
alls  the  modern  site  Vnmnt.    (Travels,  vol.  2,  ch. 
34  —Compare  GelTs  Itinerary,  p.  77.) — Diana  had 
three  festivals  here,  called  Brauronia,  celebrated  once 
every  fifth  year  by  ten  men  who  were  called  leponotoi. 
They  sarrtneed  a  goat  to  the  goddess,  and  it  was  usual 
to  sing  one  of  the  books  of  Homer's  Iliad.    The  most 
rcmirkaMe  that  attended  were  young  virgins  in  yellow 
pwu,  consecrated  to  Diana.    They  were  about  ten 
years  of  age,  and  not  under  five,  and  therefore  their 
corivrraiion  was  railed  AcaaTtvetv,  from  Sena,  decern ; 
and  *>taeume*  dparevetv,  as  the  virgins  themselves 
bore  the  name  of  <lomroi,  bears,  from  this  circumstance. 
There  was  a  bear  in  one  of  the  villages  of  Attica  so 
tame, that  he  ale  with  the  inhabitant*,  and  played  harm- 
lewlv  with  them     This  familiarity  lasted  long,  till  a 
young  virgin  treated  the  animal  too  roughly,  and  was 
killed  by  it.    The  virgin's  brother  killed  the  bear,  and 
the  country  was  soon  after  visited  by  a  pestilence. 
The  oracle  was  consulted,  and  the  plague  removed  by 
conseentinif  virgins  to  the  service  of  Diana.  This 
xas  m  faithfully  observed,  that  no  woman  in  Athens 
•jris  «-ver  married  before  a  previous  consecration  to 
the  goddess.    The  statue  of  Diana  of  Tauris,  which 
bad  been  brought  into  Greece  by  Iphigenia,  was  pre- 
served in  the  town  of  Brauron.    Xerxes  carried  it 
xwxy  when  he  invaded  Greece.    (Cramer's  Ancient 
Greet*,  vol.  2,  p.  382.) 

Bskvxi  and  Baccxi,  a  people  of  Italy,  occupying, 
together  with  the  Genauni,  the  present  Vol  dAgno 


and  Vci  H -da su,  to  the  east  and  northeast  of  the 
I-acus  Verbanns  (Logo  Maggiore).  They,  together 
with  the  Genauni,  were  subdued  by  Drusus,  whose 
victory  Horace  celebrates.  .Strabo  calls  them  Brenci 
and  Gc-naui ;  other*  term  the  former  Breuni.  (Hot  at., 
Od.  4,  14, 16  ) 

Bfcnrcs,  I.  a  general  of  the  Galli  Senones,  who 
entered  Italy,  defeated  the  Romans  at  the  river  AUia, 
and  entered'  their  city  without  opposition.  The  Ro- 
mans fled  into  the  Capitol,  and  left  the  whole  city  in 
ibe  >  ww-wion  of  their  enemies.  The  Gauls  climbed 
the  T  ir prion  rock  in  the  night,  and  the  Capitol  would  I 
have  \-ren  taken,  had  not  the  Romans  been  awakened 
>  live  now  of  the  sacred  geese  in  the  temple  of  Juno, 
»Td  rnraediately  repelled  the  enemy.  ( Vtd.  Manliua.) 
1  amillus.  who  was  in  banishment,  marched  to  the  re- 
Lef  >>f  his  country,  and  so  totally  defeated  the  Gauls, 
t^iii  not  one  remained  to  carry  home  the  news  of  their 
detraction — The  destruction  of  the  Gauls  by  Camil- 
las is  the  national  account  given  by  the  Roman  writers,  | 
and  u  rrplete  with  error  and  exaggeration.  (Consult 
•  the  article  Camillus.) — As  regards  the 
t,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  is  nothing 
than  the  Cymric  word  Brrnhtn,  which  signifies 
"  king**  or  **  leader,"  converted  into  a  Latin  form.*" 
The  Romans  mistook  it  for  a  proper  name.  ( Thierry, 
Hit  des  Garni  ,  voL  1,  p.  67.— Arnold's  Rome,  vol. 
1.  p  521 )  Prichard,  however,  maintains  that  it  is 
Ll 


rather  the  proper  name  Bran,  which  occurs  in  M'elsh 
history.  (Arnold,  I.  c  ) — II.  Another  Gallic  leader, 
who  made  an  irruption  into  Greece  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  his  countrymen,  consisting  of  152,000  foot 
and  20,000  horse.  After  ravaging  various  parts  of 
Northern  Greece,  they  marched  against  Delphi,  and 
endeavoured  to  plunder  the  temple.  But  the  army  of 
the  invaders,  according  to  the  Grecian  account,  were 
seized  with  a  panic  terror  during  tho  night,  and  being 
attacked  at  daybreak  by  the  DcTphians  and  others  of 
the  Greeks,  retreated  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Large 
numbers  perished,  the  Greeks  continually  hanging  on 
the  skirts  of  the  retreating  foe ;  and  Brcnnus,  wound- 
ed, and  dispirited  by  his  overthrow,  kilted  himself  in  a 
fit  of  intoxication,  B.C.  278.  (Pausan.,  10,  19 .—Id., 
10,  23  —  Justin,  24,  6,  Arc.)  It  would  appear,  that 
besides  the  Gauls  mentioned  here,  another  body  of  the 
same  race  were  ravaging  Thrace  and  Macedonia ;  and 
these  latter  were  they  who  crossed  over  into  Asia,  not 
the  remains  of  the  army  of  Brennus.  (Consult  Stebc- 
Its,  ad  Pausan.,  10, 23,  8  ) 

BauREtrs,  I.  a  giant  famous  in  early  fable.  He  and 
his  two  brothers  Cottus  and  Gyes,  were  the  offspring 
of  Uranus  and  Ge  (Coelus  and  Terra),  and  had  cacn 
a  hundred  hands.  According  to  Homer,  he  was  call- 
ed of  men  AZgmon,  and  by  the  gods  alone  Briarcus. 
When  Juno,  Neptune,  and  Minerva  conspired  to  de- 
throne Jupiter,  Briareus,  being  brought  by  Thetis  to 
the  aid  of  Jupiter,  ascended  the  heavens,  and  seated 
himself  next  to  him,  and  so  terrified  the  conspirators 
by  his  fierce  and  threatening  looks,  that  they  shrunk 
from  their  purpose.  (Horn.,  II.,  1,  403  )  Briareus 
also  appears  in  fable  as  one  of  the  Cyclopes.  ( Vtd. 
Cyclopes.)  The  name  Bp/u'pcwc  appears  to  be  akin  to 
ftpidu,  flpiapor;,  flpitkt,  fintOvs,  all  denoting  vetght 
and  strength.  (Ketghtley' s  Mythology,  p.  46.)  —  II. 
A  Cyclop,  made  judge  between  Apollo  and  Neptune, 
in  their  dispute  about  the  isthmus  and  promontory  of 
Corinth.  He  gave  the  former  to  Neptune,  and  the  lat- 
ter to  Apollo.  He  is  probably  the  same  fabulous  per- 
sonage with  the  preceding.    (Pausan.,  2,  1.) 

Brioantrs,  a  people  in  the  northern  parts  of  Britain, 
regarded  as  the  greatest,  most  powerful,  and  most 
ancient  of  the  British  tribes.  They  possessed  the 
country  from  sea  to  sea,  comprising  the  counties  of 
York,  Durham,  Lancaster,  Westmoreland,  and  Cum- 
berland Their  capital  was  Eboracum,  York.  The 
Brigantes  (Briges,  uryges)  would  seem  to  have  been 
originally  of  Thracian  origin,  and  to  have  wandered 
forth  from  their  mountain  homes,  between  Macedonia 
and  Thrace,  over  various  ports  of  Europe,  such  as 
Gaul,  Spain,  Britain,  Ac.  They  also  penetrated  into 
Asia  Minor,  and  were  there  called  Phrygcs  (Phrygi- 
ans). Consult,  as  regards  the  root  of  the  name,  the 
remarks  under  the  article  Mesembria. 

BsteAjrrtMus  Lacks,  a  lake  in  Vindclicia.  separating 
the  Helvetii  from  the  Vindelici  and  other  German 
tribes.  Another  name  for  it  was  Bodamicus  Lacus. 
It  is  now  the  Lake  of  Constance  (Constanzer-Scc), 
as  the  Germans  call  it,  who  have  likewise  another  ap- 
pellation for  it,  resembling  one  of  the  ancient  names, 
I.  e.,  Boden-See.  (Plin.,  9,  \7.—Mela,  3,  2.  —  AAm. 
Marcell.,  15,  6.) 

BniOAimojf,  I.  called  also  Brigantia,  a  city  of  Vin- 
delicia,near  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  I*aeus 
Urigantinus.  It  was  tho  station  of  a  force  in  the  time 
of  the  Antonines,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the 
movements  of  the  Alemanni.  The  modern  name  is 
Bregenoz. — II.  A  city  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  now 
Corunna.  Some  erroneously  identify  Abobriga  with 
this  place.    (Dto  Cass.,  37,  53.) 

Bkilebsob,  a  name  given  to  the  range  of  hills  that 
united  Mount  Pentelicus  with  Anchesmus.  (Strab., 
399.)  Tho  modern  name  is  Turko  vouni.  (GcWs 
in.,  p.  68  and  77.) 

BhTho  (from  pp£/iu,  "  to  roar,"  »  to  rage"),  a 
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given  to  Hecate,  and  chiefly  employed  to  denote  her 
terrific  appearance,  especially  when  she  caine  sum- 
moned by  magic  art*.  Apollonius  describes  her  a* 
having  her  head  surrounded  by  serpents  twining 
through  branches  of  oak,  while  torches  flamed  in  her 
hands,  and  the.  infernal  dogs  howled  around  her. 
(Apoll.  K.,  3,  1214,  seqq.) 

Bkiskis,  a  patronymic  of  Hippodamia.  or  Lymcs- 
seis,  daughter  of  B  rises,  high-priest  of  Jupiter  at  Ped- 
asus  in  Troas.  She  was  remarkable  for  her  beauty, 
and  was  the  wife  of  Mines,  who  was  killed  in  the  siege 
carried  on  by  Achilles  against  Lymessus.  From  I<yr- 
ncssus  the  Grecian  warrior  brought  her  away  captive. 
She  was  taken  from  him  by  Agamemnon,  during  the 
quarrel  occasioned  by  the  restoration  of  Cbryseiis,  but 
she  was  given  back  to  him.  when  a  reconciliation  took 
place.  (Horn.,  II.,  1,  336,  dec  —  Ovtd,  A.  A.,  3,  2  — 
Proper!.,  2,  8,  20,  dec.) 

Bkis£us,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  said  to  signify  "the 
discoverer  of  honey."  Some  derive  tho  appellation 
from  the  nymphs  called  Brise,  the  nurses  of  the  god. 
CornutUH,  the  interpreter  of  Persius,  deduces  it  from 
//to,  equivalent,  as  he  informs  us,  to  jucundua.  Bo- 
chart  gives  a  Syriac  derivation,  in:  dvubsa,  *•  a  lake 
of  honey."    (Rolie,  Rechcrchca,  dec,  vol.  3,  p.  390.) 

Bkitax.m,  tho  inhabitants  of  Britain.  (Vid.  Bri- 
tannia ) 

Bkit.xnnia,  called  also  Albion.  (Vid.  Albion.) 
An  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  largest  in 
Europe.  The  Phoenicians  appear  to  have  been  early 
acquainted  with  it,  and  to  have  carried  on  here  a  traffic 
for  tin.  (Vid.  Cassitcrides.)  Commercial  jealousy, 
however,  induced  them  to  keep  their  discoveries  a  pro- 
found secret.  The  Carthaginian*  succeeded  to  the 
Phoenicians,  but  were  equally  mysterious.  Avienus,  in 
his  small  |Mctn  entitled  Or  a.  MarUima,  v.  412,  makes 
mention  of  the  voyages  of  a  certain  Himilco  in  this 
quarter,  and  professes  to  draw  his  information  from  the 
long-concealed  Punic  Annals.  Little  was  known  of 
Britain  until  Cesar's  time,  who  invaded  and  endeav- 
oured, although  ineffectually,  to  conquer  the  island. 
After  a  long  interval,  Ostorius,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
reduced  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and  Agricola, 
subsequently,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  extended  the 
Roman  dominion  to  the  Frith  of  Forth  and  the  Clyde. 
The  whole  force  of  the  empire,  although  exerted  to  the 
utmost  under  Severus,  could  not,  however,  reduce  to 
subjection  the  hardy  natives  of  the  highlands.  Britain 
continued  a  Roman  province  until  A  J).  426,  when  the 
troops  were  in  a  great  measure  withdrawn,  to  assist 
Valcntinian  the  Third  against  the  Huns,  and  never  re- 
turned. The  Britons  had  become  so  enervated  under 
the  Roman  yoke  as  to  bo  unable  to  repel  the  incursions 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  north.  They  invoked,  there- 
fore, the  aid  of  the  Saxons,  by  whom  they  were  them- 
selves subjugated,  and  at  length  obliged  to  take  ref- 
uge in  the  mountains  of  Wales. — Tho  name  of  Britain 
was  unknown  to  the  Romans  before  the  time  of  Ce- 
sar. Hoc  hart  derives  it  from  the  Phoenician  or  He- 
brew term  Baratanac,  "the  land  of  tin"  Others 
deduce  the  name  of  Britons  from  the  Gallic  Britti, 
"  flaunted,"  in  allusion  to  the  custom  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  painting  their  bodies.  (Adtlung,  Mitk- 
ndatcs,  vol.  2,  p.  50.)  Britain  was  famous  for  the 
Roman  wall*  built  in  it,  of  which  traces  remain  at  the 
present  day.  The  first  wa*  built  by  Agricola,  A.D. 
79,  nearly  in  the  situation  of  the  rampart  of  Hadrian, 
and  wall  of  Severus  mentioned  below.  In  A.D.  81, 
Agricola  built  a  line  of  very  strong  forts  from  the  Frith 
of Forth  to  the  Frtfh  of  Clyde.  This,  however,  was 
insufficient  to  check  tho  barbarians  after  his  departure. 
In  A.D.  120,  therefore.  Hadrian  erected  a  famous  wall 
from  BouImmk  on  Soiway  Friik,  to  a  spot  a  IHtle  be- 
yond NncctutU  upon  Tyne.  It  was  sixty-eight  Eng- 1 
huh  or  seventy-four  Roman  miles  long.  Twenty  years 
after  this,  Ullius  Urbicus,  under  the  Emperor  Anto- 1 


ninus,  restored  the  atromi  wall  of  Agricola,  which  u 
commonly  called  the  Vallum  Antonini.  But  the  great- 
est of  all  was  that  of  Severus,  begun  A.D.  209,  and 
finished  the  next  year,  and  which  was  only  a  few  yard* 
north  of  Hadrian's  wall.  It  was  garrisoned  by  ten 
thousand  men.  (Cat.,  B.  G  ,  4,  21,  aeq. — H.  t4„  5, 
2,  &c.—ld.  ib.,  6,  18.— Ptin.,  4,  16.— MtU,  3,  6- 
VeU.  Patere.,  2,  46,  dtc.) 

BRtTANNtcvs,  Cmsa*  (Tiberius  Claudius  German- 
icus),  eon  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  and  Messalina, 
was  born  a  few  days  after  the  accession  of  his  father 
to  the  throne.    After  the  return  of  the  emperor  from 
his  expedition  to  Britain,  the  surname  of  Britanninu 
wax  bestowed  on  both  tho  father  and  son.   A«  the 
eldest  son  of  the  emperor,  Britannicu*  was  the  lawful 
heir  to  the  empire  ;  but  Claudius  was  prevailed  upon 
by  his  second  wife,  the  ambitious  Agrippina,  to  adopt 
Domitius  Nero,  her  son  by  a  former  marriage,  who 
was  three  years  older  than  Britonnicus,  and  to  declare 
him  his  successor.   The  venal  senate  gave  its  consent 
In  the  mean  time,  Agrippina,  under  the  pretext  of 
motherly  tenderness,  strove  to  keep  Britannicui  as 
much  as  possible  in  a  state  of  imbecility.    She  re- 
moved his  servants,  and  substituted  her  own  creature*. 
SoHibius,  his  tutor,  was  murdered  by  her  contrivance. 
She  did  not  permit  him  to  appear  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  palace,  and  even  kept  him  out  of  his  fathws 
sight,  under  the  pretence  that  he  was  insane  and  epi- 
leptic.   Although  the  weak  emperor  showed  that  he 
penetrated  the  artifices  of  Agrippina,  yet  his  death, 
which  she  effected  by  poison,  prevented  him  from  re- 
trieving his  error.    Nero  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
while  Britannicii»  wax  kept  in  close  confinement.  In 
a  dispute  with  Nero,  Agrippina  threatened  to  place 
Britannicus,  who  was  then  fourteen  years  of  age,  on 
the  throne,  upon  which  Nero  caused  him  to  be  pois- 
oned at  a  banquet.    His  funeral  took  place  the  same 
night.    His  body  was  burned,  without  any  pomp,  in 
the  Campus  Martius,  amid  a  violent  storm,  which  the 
people  regarded  as  announcing  the  anger  of  the  gods. 
It  is  said  that  Nero  had  caused  the  face  of  his  vic- 
tim, already  blackened  with  the  poison,  to  be  painted 
white,  but  that  the  heavy  rain  washed  off  this  arti- 
ficial colour,  and  the  gleam  of  tho  lightning  Tcvealed 
the  crime  which  hod  been  confided  to  the  bosom  of 
the  night.    According  to  some  authorities,  Britanni- 
cus was  naturally  characterized  by  the  same  feeble- 
ness of  spirit  as  his  father,  and  Nero  corrupted  and 
abused  this  youth.    They  also  state,  that  Agrippina 
advised  his  death    Racine  has  immortalized  the  name 
of  this  young  prince  by  one  of  his  finest  tragedies. 
(Tacit.,  Ann.,  11,  U.  —  Jd  ih.,  12,  2  —  Id.  ib.,  12. 
26,  tt  41. — Id.        13,  16.  —  Encyclop.  Amtric,\o\. 
2,  p.  275,  atqq. — Biogr.  Untv.,  vol.  6,  p.  627,  scqq  ) 

Britomartis,  a  Cretan  nymph,  daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  Charme,  and  a  favourite  companion  of  Diana. 
M  inos,  falling  in  love  with  her,  pursued  her  for  the  spare 
of  nine  months,  the  nymph  at  times  concealing  herself 
from  him  amid  the  trees,  at  times  among  the  reeds 
and  sedge  of  the  marshes.    At  length,  being  nrariy 
overtaken  by  him,  she  sprang  from  a  cliff  into  the  sea, 
where  she  was  saved  in  the  nets  (di'srvo)  of  some  fish- 
ermen.   The  Cretan*  afterward  worshipped  her  as  a 
goddess,  under  the  name  of  Dictynna,  from  the  above 
circumstance,  which  wa*  also  assigned  as  the  reason 
for  the  cliff  from  which  she  threw  herself  being  called 
Dktcon.    At  tho  ritcH  sacred  to  her,  wreaths  of  pine 
or  lentisk  were  used  instead  of  myrtle,  as  a  branch  of 
the  latter  had  caught  her  garments,  and  impeded  her 
flight.    Leaving  Crete,  Britomartis  then  sailed  for 
A',  gina  in  a  boat :  the  boatman  attempted  to  offer  her 
violence,  but  she  got  to  shore  and  took  reftige  in  » 
^rove  on  that  island,  where  she  became  invisible  (d$a- 
m/c)  :  hence  she  wa*  worshipped  in  jfCgina  under  the 
name  of  Aphea.    (Callim  ,  H.  in  Diem..  190. 
—Ihod  Sic,  5,  76.— Anton.,  lib.  40  —Paw  .  2, 
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30  —  Miller,  JBginet.,  p.  164,  aeqq.  —  Kaghiley'a 
Jfyrta/o^.  p.  131.) 

BsixcLLVB,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Gallia  Cispadana, 
northeast  of  Parma,  where  Otho  alew  himself  when 
defeated,    h  ia  now  Brueiio.    (Toot.,  Hut.,  2,  33.) 

Bitxu.  a  city  of  Gallia  Ciaalpina.  to  the  weat  of 
the  I-aru*  Benacus.  and  southeast  of  Bergomum.  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  Ccnomanni,  as  we  learn  from 
Livy  (33.  30).  BrifJa  is  known  to  have  become  a 
Roman  colony,  but  we  are  not  informed  at  what  pe- 
riod this  event  took  place.  (Ptin.,  H.  N.,  3,  19.) 
Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  inferior  in  sfze  to  Mcdiolanum 
and  Verona.    (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  63.) 

Bioaics,  an  appellation  given  to  Bacchus,  from 
the  noise  with  which  his  festivals  were  celebrated.  It 
U  derived  from  Jpejuj,  "  to  roar." 

Baosrrcs.  one  of  the  Cyclopes.  The  name  ia  de- 
rived from  Spovry,  "  thunder."    ( Vtrg.,  Mn.,  8,  485.) 

Birrrict,  a  people  of  Germany,  between  the  Am- 
iea  or  Ems,  and  Lacna  Flevns  or  Zuyder  Zee.  ( 7c- 
ctt  .  Am.,  I,  61  ) 

Birsooion,  or  leas  correctly  Brundusium,  a  cele- 
brated city  on  the  coast  of  Apulia,  in  the  territory  of 
thr  Calabri.  By  the  Greeks  it  was  called  hpevreoiov, 
a  won]  which,  in  the  Messapian  language,  signified  a 
•tav'a  bead,  from  the  resemblance  which  its  different 
harbours  and  creeks  bore  to  the  antlers  of  that  animal. 
(SfraAo,  283.  — Fes/its,  s.  v.  Brunduium.  —  Siephan. 
By:..  »  ».  hpcvreoiov.)  It  is  not  necessary  to  re- 
peal the  various  accounts  given  by  different  writer* 
re*orv:ing  the  foundation  of  this  city  ;  its  antiquity  is 
evident  from  the  statement  of  Strabo,  that  Brundisium 
was  already  in  existence,  and  under  the  government 
of  its  own  prirv^-*,  when  the  Lacedemonian  Phalan- 
thus  arrived  with  hia  colony  in  this  part  of  Italy.  It 
is  recorded  also  to  the  honour  of  the  Brumlisians,  that 
although  this  chief  had  been  instrumental  in  depriving 
them  of  a  great  portion  of  their  territory,  they  gener- 
oosrj  afforded  him  an  asylum  when  he  was  exiled  from 
Tarenttun,  and  after  his  death  erected  a  splendid 
ownument  to  his  memory.  (Strab.,  282. — Arutot., 
/Vtf..  5.  3.— Justtn,  3.  4.)  The  situation  of  its  bar- 
boar,  so  advantageous  for  communicating  with  the  op- 
positc  coast  of  G  rcece,  naturally  rendered  Brundieium 
*  place  of  great  resort,  from  the  time  that  the  colonies 
of  that  country  had  fixed  themselves  on  the  shores  of 
Italy  Herodotus  ape-iks  of  it  a*  a  place  generally 
well  known,  when  he  compares  the  Tauric  Cherso- 
nese to  ihe  lapygian  peninsula,  which  might  be  con- 
sidered a*  inctujed  between  the  harbours  ofDrunilisi- 
um  and  Tarentum  (4,  99.)  Brundisium  soon  l>ecaiiic 
a  formidable  rival  to  Tarentum,  which  had  hitherto 
engrowed  all  th*  commerce  of  this  part  of  Italy 
i I'J.fb,  frag,  lj);  nor  did  the  facilities  which  it  af- 
f/nirl  for  extending  their  conquests  out  of  thatcountry, 
escape  the  penetrating  views  of  the  Romans.  Under 
the  pretence  that  several  towns  on  this  coast  had  fa- 
•aired  the  invasion  of  Pyrrhus,  they  declared  war 
against  them,  and  soon  possessed  themselves  of  Brun- 
dmom  (Zonir .,  Ann  ,  3),  whither  a  colony  was  sent 
A-U  C.  509,  (Flor^  1,  30  —  Lro.,  EpU.,  19.— Veil. 
lJ^irjK ,  1,  14.)  From  this  period  the  prosperity  of 
this  port  continued  to  increase  in  proportion  with  the 
£reatx»e»s  of  the  Roman  empire.  Large  fleets  were 
always  stationed  there  for  the  conveyance  of  troops 
mto  Macedonia,  Greece,  or  Asia ;  and  from  tbe  con- 
venience of  iu  harbour,  and  its  facility  of  access  from 
every  other  part  of  Italy,  it  became  a  place  of  general 
thoroughfare  for  travellers  visiting  those  countries. 
MVd  toe  rapid  advance  of  Cesar  forced  Potnpey  to 
remove  tbe  soot  of  war  into  Epirus,  be  was  for  some 
tans*  blockaded  by  his  successful  adversary  in  Brun- 
d^mrn.  before  the  return  of  his  fleet  enabled  him  to 
•vacuate  the  place,  and  carry  his  troops  over  to  the 
■'p  posits  coast.  Cesar  describes  accurately  the  works 
undertaken  there  by  his  orders  for  preventing  too  es- 
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cape  of  his  enomy  From  his  account  wo  learn  that 
the  city  possessed  two  harbours,  one  called  the  inner, 
and  the  other  the  outer,  commuiucating  by  a  very 
narrow  passage.  (Cars.,  Bell.  Ctv.,  1,  25  — Ap- 
jnan,  B.  C,  2,  49.  —  Ctc.,  Ep.  ad  Alt.,  9,  12,  tcqq.) 
Strabo  considers  the  harbour  of  Brundisium  as  supe- 
rior to  that  of  Tarentum,  for  the  latter  was  not  free 
from  shoals.  (Strab.,  282. — Compare  Pigonatt,  Mem. 
del  riaprunento  del  port,  di  Bnndui,  Nap.,  4to, 
1781.)  It  was  at  Brundisium  that  a  convention  war 
held  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  existing  differ- 
ences between  Augustus  and  Marc  Antony.  (Dio 
Cassias,  48.)  Among  the  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  former  was  Mecenas,  who  was  accompanied  on 
the  occasion  by  Horace.  It  was  this  journey  which 
produced  tho  humorous  satire  of  Horace  (I,  5),  and 
which  terminates  with  the  poet's  arrival  at  the  place 
of  his  destination.  Brundisium  is  now  Bnndui.  Here 
the  Appian  Way  ended.  ( Kid.  Appia  Via.  —  C'ra- 
mere  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  303,  seqq.) 

Brutii,  a  people  of  Magna  Grsicia,  in  Italy,  below 
Lucania.  The  origin  wliich  ancient  historians  have 
ascribed  to  the  Brutii.  or,  as  they  are  called  by  the 
Greeks,  Bperrmt,  is  neither  remote  nor  illustrious: 
tbey  are  generally  looked  upon  as  descended  from 
some  refugee  slaves  and  shepherds  of  tho  Lucanians, 
who,  having  concealed  themselves  from  pursuit  in  the 
forests  and  mountains  with  which  this  part  of  Italy 
abounds,  became,  in  process  of  time,  powerful  from 
their  numbers  and  ferocity.  Their  very  name  is  said 
to  indicate  that  they  were  revolted  slaves  ;  Bpcrriove 
yap  KOAovai  dxooruras,  says  Strabo,  speaking  of  the 
Lucanians.  This  appellation  the  insurgents  are  sup- 
posed to  have  accepted  as  a  term  of  defiance.  (.Yic- 
iuAr,  Rom.  Hut.,  vol.  1,  p.  51,  Cambridge  transl.) 
This  savage  race  is  represented  as  pouring  forth  to 
attack  their  Lucanian  masters,  and  to  molest  the  Gre- 
cian settlers  on  the  coast  of  either  sea ;  and  so  for- 
midable had  they  at  length  rendered  themselves,  that 
the  Lucani  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  in- 
dependence, and  to  cede  to  them  all  the  country  south 
of  the  rivers  Laus  and  Crathis.  This  advancement 
of  the  Brutii  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  nation  is 
supposed  by  Diodorus  Siculus  to  nave  taken  place 
about  397  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Dion, 
the  Syracusan,  was  at  this  time  prosecuting  his  un- 
dertaking against  the  younger  Dionysius ;  and  it  is 
conceived  that  the  hostilities  of  the  Brutii  were  fo- 
mented by  his  means,  in  order  to  prevent  the  tyrant 
from  deriving  any  aid  from  his  Lucanian  allies.  ( Lhod. 
Sic.,  16,  15.— Strabo,  255.)  Tbe  enterprising  and 
turbulent  spirit  of  this  people  was  next  directed 
against  the  Greek  colonies;  and.  in  proportion  as 
these  were  rapidly  declining,  from  jealousies  and  inter- 
nal dissensions,  and  still  more  from  luxury  and  indo- 
lence, their  antagonists  were  acquiring  a  degree  of  vig- 
our and  stability  which  soon  enabled  them  to  accom- 
plish their  downfall.  The  Greek  towns  on  the  western 
coast,  from  being  weaker  and  more  detached  from  tho 
main  body  of  the  Italiot  confederacy,  first  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Brutii.  The  principal  cities  of  which  this 
league  was  composed  now  became  alarmed  for  their 
own  security,  and  sought  the  aid  of  the  Molossian 
Alexander  against  these  dangerous  enemies,  with 
whom  the  Lucanians  also  had  learned  to  make  common 
causa.  This  prince,  by  his  talents  and  valour,  for  a 
time  checked  the  progress  of  these  barbarians,  and 
even  succeeded  in  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  their 
country ;  but  after  his  death  they  again  advanced,  like 
a  resistless  torrent,  and  soon  reduced  the  whole  of  tho 
peninsula  between  the  Laus  and  Crathis,  with  tho  ex- 
ception of  Crotona,  I^ocri,  and  Rhegium.  At  this  pe- 
riod, Rome,  the  universal  foe  of  all,  put  an  end  at  once 
to  their  conquests  and  independence.  After  sustain- 
ing several  defeats,  both  the  Lucanians  and  Brutii  are 
said  to  have  finally  submitted  to  L.  Papirius  Cursor. 
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A.U.C.  480,  which  was  two  years  after  Pyrrhus  had 
withdrawn  bis  troop*  from  Italy.  (Lie.,  EpU.,  14.^ 
Polyb.,  1,  6.)  The  arrival  of  Hannibal  once  more, 
however,  roused  the  Brutii  to  exertion ;  they  flocked 
eagerly  to  the  victorious  standard  of  that  general,  who 
was  by  their  aid  enabled  to  maintain  his  ground  in  this 
comer  of  Italy,  when  all  hope  of  final  success  seemed 
to  be  extinguished.  But  the  consequence*  of  this 
protracted  warfare  proved  fatal  to  the  country  in  which 
jt  was  carried  on  ;  many  of  the  Brutian  towns  being 
totally  destroyed,  and  others  so  much  impoverished  as 
to  retain  scarcely  a  vestige  of  their  former  prosperity. 
To  these  misfortunes  was  added  the  weight  of  Roman 
vengeance  ;  for  that  power,  when  freed  from  her  for- 
midable enemy,  too  well  remembered  the  support  he 
had  derived  from  the  Brutii  for  so  many  years  to  allow 
their  defection  to  pass  unheeded.  A  decree  was  there- 
fore passed,  reducing  this  people  to  a  most  abject  state 
of  dependance :  they  were  pronounced  incapable  of 
being  employed  in  a  military  capacity,  and  their  ser- 
vices were  confined  to  the  menial  offices  of  couriers 
and  letter-carriers.    (Strabo,  251.— Id.,  863.) 

Bbctutm,  or  BauTioRtTN  Aoer,  the  country  occu- 
pied by  the  Brutii.    (Kid.  Brutii.) 

Bbutcs,  I.  L.  Juxics,  a  celebrated  Roman,  the  au- 
thor, according  to  the  Roman  legends,  of  the  great 
revolution  which  drove  Tarquin  the  Proud  from  his 
throne,  and  whieh  substituted  the  consular  for  the  re- 
gal government.  He  was  the  son  of  Marcus  Junius 
and  of  Tarquinia  tho  second  daughter  of  Tarquin. 
While  yet  young  in  years,  he  saw  his  father  and  broth- 
er slain  by  the  order  of  Tarquin,  and  having  no  means 
of  avenging  them,  and  fearing  the  same  fate  to  him- 


self, he  affected  a  stupid  air,  in  order  not  to  appear  at 
all  formidable  in  the  eyes  of  a  suspicious  and  cruel 
tyrant.  This  artifice  proved  successful,  and  he  so  far 
deceived  Tarquin,  and  the  other  members  of  the  royal 
family,  that  they  gave  him,  in  derision,  the  surname  of 
Brutus,  as  indicative  of  his  supposed  mental  imbecility. 
At  length,  when  Lucretia  had  been  outraged  by  Sextus 
Tarquinius,  Brutus,  amid  the  indignation  that  pervaded 
all  orders,  threw  off  the  mask,  and,  snatching  the  dag- 
ger from  the  bosom  of  the  victim,  swore  upon  it  eternal 
exile  to  the  family  of  Tarquin.  Wearied  out  with  the 
tyranny  of  this  monarch,  and  exasperated  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  funeral  solemnities  of  Lucretia,  the  people 
abolished  royalty,  and  confided  the  chief  authority  to 
the  senate  and  two  magistrates,  named  at  first  pnetors, 
but  subsequently  consuls.  Brutus  and  the  husband 
of  Lucretia  were  first  invested  with  this  important  of- 
fice. They  signalized  their  entrance  upon  its  duties 
by  making  all  the  people  take  a  solemn  oath  never 
again  to  have  a  kin?  of  Rome.  Efforts  nevertheless 
were  soon  made  in  favor  of  the  Tarquins  :  an  ambas- 
sador sent  from  Etruria,  under  the  pretext  of  procuring 
a  restoration  of  the  property  of  Tarquin  and  his  family, 
formed  a  secret  plot  for  the  overthrow  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment, and  the  sons  ofBrutus  became  connected  with 
the  conspiracy.  A  discovery  having  been  made,  the 
sons  of  the  consul  and  their  accomplices  were  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed  by  the  orders  of  their  father, 
although  the  people  were  willing  that  he  should  par- 
don them.  From  this  time  Brutus  sought  only  to  die 
himself,  and  some  months  after,  a  battle  between  the 
Romans  and  the  troops  of  Tarquin  enabled  him  to 
gratify  his  wish.  He  encountered,  in  the  fight,  A  runs, 
the  son  of  the  exiled  monarch ;  and  with  so  much  im- 
petuosity did  they  rush  to  the  attack,  that  both  fell 
dead  on  the  spot,  pierced  to  the  heart,  each  by  the 
weapon  of  the  other.  The  corpse  of  Brutus  was  car- 
ried to  Rome  in  triumph.  The  eonsul  Valerius  pro- 
nounced a  funeral  eulogy  over  h,  a  statue  of  bronze 
was  raised  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  in  the  Capi- 
tol, and  the  Roman  females  wore  mourning  for  an  en- 
tire year.  (Ltt>.,  1,  56— 7rf.,  2.  1.  Ac— Dion.  Hal., 
4,  15  —  Id.,  6,  1,  etc.  —  Virg.,  &n.,  6,  822,  *cqq.)— 
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Such  is  the  legend  of  Brutus.    "  That  Brutus  procu- 
red the  banishment  of  the  Tarquins,  in  his  capacity  of 
Tribune  of  the  Celercs,  is  demonstrated,"  observe* 
iS'iebuhr,  "by  the  Lex  rrtbumaa.    (Potnpomu*.  I.  2, 
D.  dc  origmt  juris.)    From  this  source  came  the  in- 
formation that  he  bore  that  office  :  the  lay  which  spoke 
of  his  feigned  idiocy  cannot  have  known  anything  of 
this,  and  was  incompatible  with  it ;  the  annalists  com- 
bined the  two.    That  poetical  take  may  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  his  surname  ;  which  yet  may  have  bad  a 
very  different  meaning  from  the  one  there  a/fixed  to 
it.  '  Brutus,  in  Oscan,  meant  a  runaway  slave  :  now  it 
is  easy  enough  to  understand,  that  the  partisans  of  the 
Tarquins  may  have  called  him  such,  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  and  the  Romans  might  not  be  sorry  to 
let  the  nickname  pass  into  vogue."    (Rom.  Hut.,  voL 
1,  p.  458,  Cambnttfie  trarul.}— II.  D.  Junius,  master 
of  the  hone  A.U.C.  418,  and  consul  A.U.C.  4*29 
(Lie.,  8,  12,  et  29.)— III.  D.  Junius,  consul  A.U.C. 
615,  obtained  a  triumph  for  his  successes  in  Spain. — 
IV.  M.  Junius,  father  of  the  Brutus  who  was  concerned 
in  the  assassination  of  Cesar.    He  embraced  the  party 
of  Marios,  and  was  overcome  by  Pompey     After  the 
death  of  Sylla,  and  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  he  was 
besieged  by  Pompey  in  Mutina,  who  compelled  him  to 
surrender  after  a  long  resistance,  and  caused  hini  to  be 
put  to  death.    He  was  brother-in-law  to  Cato  by  his 
wife  Servilia.    Brutus  was  an  able  lawyer,  and  wrote 
on  the  Civil  Wars.    (Ctc,  Brut.,  62.  —  Id.,  Or. 
82.— Id.,  pro  Cluent.,  61.)— V.  Marcus  Junius,  son 
the  preceding,  was  by  the  mother's  side  nephew  of  M. 
Cato  (Uticensis).    He  accompanied  his  uncle  to  Cy- 
prus, A.U.C.  695,  where  the  latter  was  ser 
to  annex  that  island  to  the  Roman  empire.  It  t 
however,  that  he  did  not  copy  the  example 
integrity  ;  for,  having  become  the  creditor  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Salamis  to  a  large  amount,  he  employed  one 
Scaptius,  a  man  of  infamous  character,  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  the  debt,  together  with  an  interest  four 
times  exceeding  the  rate  allowed  by  law.    (Ctc.  ad 
Ait.,  5,  21.  —  Id.  ib.,  6,  1,  teqq.)    And  when  Cicero 
governed  the  province  of  Cilicia,  to  which  Cyprus 
seemB  to  have  been  annexed,  Brutus  wrote  to  him, 
and  was  supported  by  Atticus  in  his  request,  entreat- 
ing him  to  give  Scaptius  a  commission  ai»  an  officer 
of  the  Roman  government,  and  to  allow  him  to  employ 
a  military  force,  to  exact  from  the  Salaminians  the  usu- 
rious interest  which  he  illegally  demanded.  Cicero 
was  too  upright  a  magistrate  to  comply  with  such  re- 
quests, but  they  were  so  agreeable  to  the  practice  of 
the  times,  that  he  continued  to  live  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  man  who  could  prefer  them ;  and  the  literary 
tastes  of  Brutus  were  a  recommendation  which  ho 
could  not  resist ;  so  that  he  appears  soon  to  have  for- 
gotten the  affair  of  Scaptius,  and  to  have  spoken  and 
thought  of  Brutus  with  great  regard.    They  both,  in- 
deed, were  of  the  same  party  in  politics,  and  Brutu* 
actively  exerted  himself  in  the  service  of  Pomp-ey, 
although  his  own  father  had  been  put  to  death  by  the 
orders  of  that  commander.    Being  taken  prisoner 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  received  his  life 
tho  conqueror.    Before  Cesar  set  out  for  Africa  to 
carry  on  war  against  Scipio  and  Juba,  he  conferred  on 
I)  rat  us  the  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  in  t-W^t 
province  Brutus  accordingly  remained,  and  was  ac 
ly  holding  an  office  under  Cesar,  while  his  uncle 
was  maintaining  the  contest  in  Africa,  and 
suicide  rather  than  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the 
my.    His  character,  however,  seems  to  have 
greatly  improved  since  his  treatment  of  the  S 
lans,  for  he  is  said  to  have  governed  Cisalpine  Q%ul 
with  great  integrity  and  humanity.    In  the  year  *e*0;S 
he  returned  to  Rome,  but  afterward  set  out  to 
Cesar  on  his  return  from  Spain,  and  in  an  it 
which  he  had  with  him,  at  Nicea,  pleaded  the 
|  of  Dciotarus,  tctrarch  of  G alalia,  with  such  wi 
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and  freedom,  that  Cn> sar  was  struck  by  it,  and  was  rc- 
miaJad  of  what  he  oiol  frequently  to  my  of  Brutus, 
thjt.  what  his  inclinations  might  be,  made  a  very  great 
difference ;  but  that,  whatever  they  were,  they  would 
!*?  nothing  lukewarm.    It  was  about  this  time  also  that 
Brotns  divorced  his  first  wife,  Appia,  daughter  of  Ap- 
phu  Claudius,  and  married  the  famous  Porcia,  his 
cju«n.  the  daughter  of  Cato.    Sooo  after  he  received 
another  mark  of  Cesar's  favour  (Plut.,  Vii.  Brut.,  c.  7. 
— Die  Cam.,  44, 12),  in  being  appointed  Pnetor  Urba- 
nus,  AU  G  709  ;  and  he  wu  holding  that  office  when 
he  resolved  to  become  the  assassin  of  the  man  whose 
government  he  had  twice  acknowledged  by  consenting 
to  ict  in  a  public  station  under  it.    He  was  led  into 
the  conspiracy,  it  is  said,  by  Cassius,  who  sought  at 
first  by  wnting.  arid  afterward  by  means  of  his  wife 
Junta,  the  sister  of  Brutus,  to  obtain  his  consent  to  be- 
come an  worn  pi  ice ;  and  Plutarch  informs  us,  that 
when  the  attack  was  made  on  Crsar  in  the  senata- 
house,  toe  latter  resisted  and  endeavoured  to  escape, 
until  he  saw  the  dagger  of  Brutus  pointed  against  him, 
when  he  covered  bin  head  with  his  robe  and  resigned 
himself  to  his  fate.    After  the  assassination  of  Cesar, 
the  conspirators  endeavoured  to  stir  up  the  feelings  of 
the  people  in  favour  of  liberty ;  but  Antony,  by  reading 
the  will  of  the  dictator,  excited  against  them  so  violent 
a  storm  of  odium,  that  they  were  compelled  to  flee  from 
the  city.    Brutus  retired  to  Athens,  and  used  every 
exertion  to  raise  a  party  there  among  the  Roman  no* 
buity.   Obtaining  possession,  at  the  same  time,  of  a 
large  sum  of  the  public  money,  he  was  enabled  to  bring 
to  his  standard  many  of  the  old  Boldiers  of  Pom  pry 
who  were  scattered  about  Thessaly.    His  forces  dai- 
ly increasing,  be  soon  saw  himself  surrounded  by  a 
consi  lf rahli'  army,  and  Hortensius,  the  governor  of 
Macedonia,  aiding  him,  DnUus  became  master  in  this 
way  of  all  Greece  and  Macedonia.    He  went  now  to 
Asia  and  joined  Cassius,  whoso  efforts  had  been  equal- 
ly successful    In  Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  the  trium- 
virs were  ail  powerful  ;  the  conspirators  had  been  con- 
tinned,  and  the  people  bad  taken  up  arms  against 
them    Brutus  and  Cassius  returned  to  Europe  to  op- 
pise  the  tnuxnvirs.  and  Octavius  and  Antony  met  them 
on  the  plains  of  Philippi.    In  this  memorable  conflict 
Brutes  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  republican 
army,  and  defeated  the  division  of  the  enemy  opposed 
to  mm,  and  would  in  all  probability  have  gained  the 
day,  v£  instead  of  pursuing  the  fugitives,  he  had  brought 
succours  to  tus  left  wing,  commanded  by  Cassius,  which 
was  hard  pressed  and  eventually  beaten  by  Antony. 
Cassius,  upon  this,  believing  every  thing  lost,  slew  him- 
self in  despair.    Brutus  bitterly  deplored  his  fate,  sty- 
ling him,  with  tears  of  the  sincercst  sorrow,  u  the  last 
of  the  Kooiana."    On  the  following  day,  induced  bv 
the  ardour  of  the  soldiers,  Brutus  again  drew  up  his 
forces  in  line  of  battle,  but  no  action  took  place,  and 
Ivt  tln>n  took  possession  of  an  advantageous  post,  where 
it  was  difficult  for  an  attack  to  be  made  upon  him.  His 
true  policy  was  to  have  remained  in  this  state,  without 
Lizard: ng  an  engagement,  for  his  opponents  were  dis- 
:.-***e-J  for  provisions,  and  the  fleet  that  was  bringing 
•-hem  supplies  had  been  totally  defeated  by  the  vessels 
A  Brat  us.    This  state  of  things,  however,  was  un- 
<Aie»  to  the  latter,  and,  after  an  interval  of  twenty 
days,  he  hazarded  a  second  battle.    Where  he  himself 
r*oarht  in  person,  he  was  still  successful ;  but  the  rest 
'■f  his  army  was  soon  overcome,  and  the  conflict  ended 
in  a  total  defeat  of  the  republican  army.  Escaping 
with  only  a  few  friends,  be  passed  the  night  in  a  cave, 
aowj,  as  he  saw  his  cause  irretrievably  ruined,  ordered 
■Strata,  one  of  his  attendants,  to  kill  him.    Strato  re- 
f:*od  t >t  a  long  time  to  perform  the  painful  office; 
but,  seeing  Brutus  resolved,  he  turned  away  his  face, 
and  held  lus  sword  while  Brutus  fell  upon  it.    He  died 
in  the  forty -third  year  of  bis  age,  B.C.  42.— A  great 
^leal  of  false  glare  has  been  thrown  round  the  charac- 
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ter  of  Brutus.  That  he  was  a  stern  and  consistent 
patriot  throughout  the  whole  of  his  career,  the  sketch 
which  we  have  given  of  his  movements  prior  to  tho 
assassination  of  Cesar. most  clearly  disproves.  Why 
hold  office  under  one  who  was  trampling  upon  the 
liberties  of  his  country  ?  Why  require  so  much  soli- 
citation before  engaging  in  tho  conspiracy !  Was  he 
not  aware  that  Cesar  was  a  usurper?  — this  would 
show  a  miserable  want  of  penetration.  Or  did  ho  pre- 
fer security  to  dangrr? — where  was  the  Roman  pa- 
triot in  this  1  The  truth  is,  Brutus,  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  said  of  him,  was  but  a  tardy  patriot. 
His  motives  towards  the  close  of  his  career  were  no 
deubt  pure  enough,  but  he  ought  to  have  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Cesar  die  moment  that  general  began  to  act 
with  treason  towards  liis  country. — As  a  student  mid 
man  of  letters,  the  character  of  Brutus  appears  to  more 
advantage  than  as  a  patriot.  He  was  remarkable  for 
literary  application,  usually  rising  with  this  view  long 
before  day,  and  it  is  said  that,  on  the  evening  previous 
to  a  battle,  whilo  his  army  was  in  a  state  of  anxious 
suspense  and  alarm,  he  calmly  occupied  himself  in  his 
tent  with  writing  an  abridgment  of  the  history  of  Po- 
lybiua — One  of  the  most  singular  circumstances  in  the 
life  of  Brutus  is  that  of  the  so-called  apparition,  which 
it  is  said  appeared  to  him,  on  one  occasion,  in  his  tent 
at  midnight.  "  Who  art  thou  V  inquired  Brulus. 
"  Thy  evil  genius,"  replied  the  phantom ;  "  we  will 
meet  again  at  Philippi."  And  so  it  happened.  The 
spirit  re-appeared  on  the  eve  of  the  second  battle  of 
Philippi !  We  have  here  either  an  illusion  on  the  part 
of  Brutus,  or  a  trick  played  off  by  some  partisan  of 
Antony's,  in  order  to  discourage  and  depress  the  re- 
publican commander,  or,  what  is  most  likely  of  all,  a 
tale  utterly  untrue.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Brut.  —  Encyclop. 
Metropi.,  Div.  3,  vol.  2,  p.  274,  seqa.) 

Bhyobs,  a  people  of  Thracian  origin,  living  at  ono 
time  in  Macedonia.  They  afterward  crossed  into 
Asia,  where  their  name  was  changed  to  Phrygcs. 
(Kid.  Phrygia.) 

Bitbabticvs  Fumes  (Bovooorucdf  irOTOftOf,  Plot.), 
»  name  sometimes  given  to  the  easternmost  arm  of  the 
Nile,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  passing  by  the  city 
of  Bubastis.    (  Vtd.  Bubastis.) 

Bubastis  (or  Bvbastcs),  a  city  of  Egypt,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Delta,  and  the  capital  of the  Bubas- 
titic  nome.  This  city  is  called  in  scripture  Phi-Bescth, 
which  is  now  altered  into  Basta. .  It  was  situated  on 
a  canal  leading  from  the  Pelusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile 
to  the  canal  of  Trajan.  The  Pelusiac  branch  was 
sometimes  called,  from  this  city,  the  Bubastic.  Bu- 
bastis was  remarkable  also  as  being  the  place  whore 
great  numbers  assembled  to  celebrate  the  festival  of 
the  goddess  Bubastis,  who  had  a  splendid  temple  here. 
More  than  70,000  persons  were-  accustomed  to  meet 
hero  on  these  occasions.  The  custom  had  ceased, 
however,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  This  was  tho 
place,  also,  where  the  sacred  cats  were  interred.  Ja- 
blonski  (Pantk.  .Egypt.,  3,  3.  —  Voc.  JEgypt.,  p.  53) 
explains  the  name  Bubastis  to  mean,  "  she  who  bares" 
or  "  uncover*,"  or  "  she  who  multiplies  her  aspects." 
This  appellation  suited  very  well,  therefore,  the  god- 
dess of  the  now  or  increasing  moon,  for  such  Bubas- 
tis, the  Egyptian  deity,  in  reality  was.  Hence,  too, 
wo  see  why  Herodotus  says,  that  the  name  "  Bubastis," 
in  the  Egyptian  tongue,  was  equivalent  to  "  Artemis," 
or  Diana,  in  Greek  (9  ii  BovCaortc,  Kara  'E?.Xude 
y?Moaav,  iorl  '\prtfuc.    Herod.,  2,  137). 

BucbphIla,  a  city  of  India,  near  the  Hydaspcs, 
built  by  Alexander  in  honour  of  his  favourite  horse  Bu- 
cephalus. It  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  some- 
where on  the  road  between  Attoek  and  Lahaur. 
(Curt.,  9,  3.— Justin,  12,  8.) 

BocBPHALtrs,  a  horse  of  Alexander's,  so  called 
either  because  his  head  resembled  that  of  an  ox  (Jooc 
Ke^ahi),  or  because,  bo  had  the  mark  of  an  ox's  head 
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impressed  upon  his  flank ;  or,  according  to  another  I 
account,  because  he  bad  a  black  mark  upon  his  head 
resembling  that  of  an  ox,  the  rest  of  his  body  being 
white.  Plutarch  gives  an  account  of  the  mode  in 
which  Bucephalus  came  into  the  hands  of  Alexander. 
The  horse  had  been  offered  for  sale  to  Philip,  the 
prince's  father,  by  a  Thessalian,  but  had  proved  so  un- 
manageable that  the  monarch  refused  to  purchase, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  taken  away.  Alexander  there- 
upon expressing  his  regret  that  they  were  losing  so 
fine  a  horse  for  want  of  skill  and  spirit  to  manage 
it,  Philip  agreed  to  pay  the  price  of  the  steed  if  his 
son  would  ride  it.  'fhe  prince  accepted  the  offer, 
and  succeeded  in  the  attempt .  Bucephalus,  after  this, 
would  allow  no  one  but  Alexander  to'  mount  him,  and 
he  accompanied  the  monarch  in  all  his  campaigns.  In 
the  battle  with  Porus,  he  received,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  several  wounds,  of  which  be  died  not 
long  after.  A  writer,  however,  quoted  by  the  same 
Plutarch,  states  that  he  died  of  age  and  fatigue,  being 
thirty  years  old.  Arrian  also  (Exp.  Al.,  6,  19)  ex- 
pressly confirms  this  last  account :  uirftavev  airov, 
oh  {iltfielc  irpbe  oiAevbc,  uXk'  tlirb  Kavfiaroe  re  koI 
itXticiac  ■  ijv  yitp  uftfl  tH  rptuKoma  tnj.  Alexander, 
upon  this  occasion,  showed  as  much  regret  as  if  he 
had  lost  a  faithful  friend  and  companion.  He  built  a 
city  near  tho  Hydaspcs,  which  he  called  Bucephala, 
after  the  name  of  his  steed.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Alex.,  61.— 
Plin.,  6,  SO. — Ptol.,  7,  l.—Diod.  Sic.,  17,  96  ) 

Upcoucuk,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  situate  ' 
between  the  Scbennytic  and  Mcndesian  mouths.  It  I 
is  the  same  with  tho  Phatnetic.    (Herod.,  2,  17.) 

Bens,  I.  a  town  of  Phocis,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Sinus  Corinthiacus.  southeast  of  Anticyra.  The  town 
was  situate  on  a  hill,  only  seven  stadia  from  its  port, 
which  is  doubtless  tho  same  as  the  Mycbot  of  Strabo, 
and  the  Naulochus  of  Pliny  (4,  3).  Pausanias  seems 
to  assign  Bulis  to  Bootia  (10,  37),  but  Steph.  Byz., 
Pliny,  and  Ptolemy  (p.  87),  to  Phocis.  (Cramer's 
Ane.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  158.) — II.  A  Lacedemonian, 
given  up  to  Xerxes,  along  with  his  countryman  Sper- 
thiaa,  to  atone  for  the  conduct  of  the  Spartans  in  put- 
ting the  king's  messengers  to  death.  The  king,  how- 
ever, refused  to  retaliate.    (Herod.,  7,  134,  dec.) 

Bfllatius,  a  friend  of  Horace's,  who  was  roaming 
abroad  for  the  purpose  of  dispelling  his  cares.  The 
poet  addressed  an  epistle  to  him,  in  which  he  instructs 
him  that  happiness  does  not  depend  upon  climate  or 
place,  but  upon  the  state  of  one's  own  mind.  (Horat., 
Epist.,  1,  11.) 

Bupai-its,  a  sculptor  and  architect,  born  in  the  isl- 
and of  Chios,  and  son  of  Anthermus,  or  rather  Archcn- 
nus.  (Vtd.  Anthermus.)  He  encountered  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  poet  Hipponax  (Callim.,  Fragm.  90,  p. 
460,  ed.  Ernest  ),  the  cause  of  which  is  said  to  have 
been  tho  refusal  of  Bupalus  to  give  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Hipponax,  whilo  others  inform  us  that  it 
was  owing  to  a  statue  made  in  derision  of  the  poet  by 
Bupalus.  (Welder,  Frapm.  Hippon.,  12.)  The  satire 
and  invective  of  the  bard  were  so  severe,  that,  accord- 
ing to  one  account,  Bupalus  hung  himself  in  despair. 
(Horat.,  Epod,  6,  14.— Aeron.  ad  Horat.,  I.  c—Plin., 
30,  5.)  As  Hipponax  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Da- 
rius (Proelus,  ad  fin.,  Hepkast.,  p.  880,  ed.  Gaisf). 
Bupalus  must  have  been  living  not  only  in  Olymp. 
58,  but  also  very  probably  in  Olymp.  64.  His  broth- 
er's name  was  Athenis.  In  addition  to  the  statue 
which  Bupalus  made  in  derision  of  Hipponax,  other 
works  arc  mentioned  by  Pliny  (/.  c.)  as  ;he  joint  pro- 
ductions of  the  two  brothers.  (SUhg,  Diet.  Art., 
s.  v) 

BuphonTa,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Jupiter  at  Athens. 
The  legend  connected  with  this  festival  is  a  singular 
one.  Among  the  laws  given  by  Triptolemus  to  the 
Athenians,  three  more  especially  remarkable  were: 
"  Reverence  your  elders — Honour  the  gods  by  offer- 
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ings  of  the  first  fruits  — Hurt  not  the  labouring  beast,'* 
i.  e.,  the  beast  employed  in  agriculture.  The  first  who 
offended  against  this  lant  command  was  a  person  named 
Thaulon,  who,  at  the  feast  of  Zcvc  noAmV,  observing 
a  steer  eating  the  sacred  ironavov  on  the  altar,  took  up 
an  axe  and  slew  the  trespasser.  The  expiation-feast 
(BovOowa),  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  atoning  for 
thin  involuntary  offence,  it  was  found  afterward  ex- 
pedient to  continue.  The  ceremonies  observed  in  it 
arc  not  a  little  amusing.  First  was  brought  water  by 
females  appointed  for  the  office,  for  the  purpose  of 
sharpening  the  axe  and  knife,  with  which  the  slaughter 
was  to  be  committed.  One  of  these  females  having 
handed  the  axe  to  the  proper  functionary,  the  latter 
felled  the  beast  and  then  took  to  flight.  To  clay  the 
beast  outright  was  the  office  of  a  third  person.  All 
present  then  partook  of  the  flesh.  The  meal  finished, 
the  hide  was  stuffed,  and  the  beast,  apparently  restored 
to  life,  was  put  to  the  plough.  Now  commenced  the 
steer-trial.  A  judicial  ai»semMy  was  held  in  the  Pry- 
tan  cum,  to  which  all  were  summoned  who  had  been  par- 
takers  in  the  above  transaction.  Each  lays  the  blame 
upon  the  other.  The  water-bearers  throw  the  guilt 
upon  the  sharpener  of  the  axe  and  knife :  the  sharpener 
of  the  knife  casts  it  upon  the  person  delivering  it  to  the 
feller  of  the  beast :  the  feller  of  the  beast  upon  the 
actual  slaughterer,  while  this  lawt  ascribes  the  whole 
guilt  to  the  knife  itself.  The  knife,  unable  to  speak, 
is  found  guilty  and  thrown  into  the  sea.  (Anstopk., 
Nub.,  945.  —  Mttchell,  ad  Aristopk.,  I.  e.  —  Creuzrr, 
Si/mbolik,  vol.  4,  p.  123,  tea.) 

BcprasTum,  a  city  of  Ehs.  It  was  the  first  town 
on  the  Elean  side  of  the  I<arissus,  and  is  often  men- 
tioned by  Homer  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Epc- 
ans.    (//.,  2,  615.— H.,  11,  755.) 

Bora,  one  of  the  twelve  original  Achean  cities,  as 
we  leam  from  Herodotus  (1,  146),  which  stood  at  first 
clone  to  the  sea  ;  but  having  been  destroyed,  with  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Helice,  by  a  terrible  earthquake 
ana  inundation,  the  surviving  inhabitants  rebuilt  it  af- 
terward, about  forty  stadia  from  the  coast,  ond  near  the 
small  river  Buraicus.    (Pans.,  7,  26 .— Strabo,  386.) 

BuhaTccs,  I.  an  epithet  applied  to  Hercules,  from 
his  temple  near  Bura. — II.  A  river  of  Achaia,  near  the 
town  of  Bura.    (Pausan.,  7,  26.) 

Boxgcndi,  a  German  nation,  one  of  the  principal 
branches  of  the  Vandals.  They  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  country  between  the  Viadrus  (Oder)  and  the 
Vistula,  in  what  is  now  the  New  Mark,  and  the  south- 
ern part  of  West  Prussia.  They  were  distinguished 
from  tho  other  Germans  by  living  together  in  villages, 
burgen,  whence,  according  to  some,  they  received  the 
name  of  Burgvndi.  Others,  however,  derive  the  name 
from  Gunt,  '•  combat,"  as  alluding  to  the  warlike  char- 
acter of  the  race,  and  make  Burgwidi  mean  "  the  lance 
of  war."  (Malte-Brvn,  Diet.  Geogr.,  p  xiii ,  Vocab 
de  mots  generiques.)  Their  dwelling  in  village*,  and 
not  leading,  like  the  rest  of  the  Germans,  a  wandering 
life,  is  the  reason  why  they  retained  possession  of  their 
country  much  longer  than  the  neighbouring  Goths  and 
Vandals,  till,  at  length,  they  were  no  longer  able  to 
withstand  the  Gepids,  who  pressed  in  upon  them  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Vistula.  I  n  consequence  of  the  loss 
of  a  great  battle  with  the  Gepida*,  they  emigrated  to 
Germany,  where  they  advanced  to  the  region  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  settled  near  the  Alemannt.  From 
these  they  took  a  considerable  tract  of  countrv,  nvA 
lived  in  almost  continual  war  with  them.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  with  other  German  na- 
tions, they  passed  over  into  Gaul.  After  a  long  strug- 
gle, and  many  losses,  they  succeeded  in  possessing 
themselves  of  the  southeastern  part  of  this  country  by 
a  contract  with  tho  Romans.  A  part  of  Switzerland, 
Savoy,  Daophiny,  Lionnais,  and  Franche-Conte,  be- 
longed to  their  new  kingdom,  which,  even  in  the  year 
470,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Burgundy.    The  »ent 
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of  .-irernment  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  Lyona 
(Lujdunum),  and  sometimes  Geneva. — By  their  old 
constitution,  they  had  kings,  called  hendinoa,  whom 
they  chose  and  deposed  at  their  pleasure.  If  any  great 
calamity  befell  them,  as  a  failure  of  the  crops,  a  pesti- 
lence, or  a  defeat,  the  icing  was  made  responsible  fur 
it,  and  bis  throne  was  given  to  another,  from  whom 
they  hoped  for  better  times.    Before  their  conversion 
to  Christianity  (which  happened  after  their  settlement 
in  Gaul),  tbey  bad  a  high-priest  called  Sxnestua,  whose 
person  was  sacred,  anif  whoso  office  was  for  life.  The 
trial  by  com  hot  even  then  existed  among  them,  and 
was  regarded  as  an  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  God. — 
Continually  endeavouring  to  extend  their  limits,  they 
became  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Franks,  by  whom 
they  were  at  last  completely  subdued,  under  the  son  of 
Clovis,  after  Clovis  himself  had  taken  Lyons.  They 
still  preserved  their  constitution,  laws,  and  customs  for 
a  time.   But  the  dignity  of  king  was  soon  abolished, 
and.  under  the  Cariovingians,  the  kingdom  was  divided 
into  provinces,  which,  from  time  to  time,  shook  off 
their  dependance.    Their  later  movements  belong  to  | 
modern  history.     (Claud.,  Mamtrt.  Paneg.  Maxim- 
ttn  ,  c.  5  — Hadrian,  Vales.  Rer.  Franc,  1,  p.  50. — 
Jonmnd  ,  de  Rcgnar  Success.,  p.  64. — Id.,  de  reb.  Get., 
p_  99  —  Paul.   Warnefr.  de  gest.  Longob.,  3,  3.  — 
Kntyly,  Amcric.,  vol.  2,  p.  339.) 

Bcsitis,  a  king  of  Egypt,  son  of  Neptune  and  Ly- 
■ianaMa,  daughter  of  Epaphus,  or  (as  Plutarch  states, 
from  the  Samian  Agatho),  of  Neptune  and  Anippe, 
daughter  of  the  Nile.  (Pint.,  Parall.,  p.  317.)  This 
king,  in  consequence  of  an  oracle,  offered  up  strangers 
on  the  altar  of  Jupiter  :  for  Egypt  having  been  afflicted 
with  a  dearth  for  nine  years,  a  native  of  Cyprus,  named 
Thrashn,  a  great  soothsayer,  came  thither,  and  said  that 
it  would  cease  if  they  sacrificed  a  stranger  every  year 
to  Jupiter.  Busiris  sacrificed  the  prophet  himself  First 
of  all,  and  then  continued  the  practice.  When  Her- 
cules, in  the  course  of  his  wanderings,  came  into  Egypt, 
he  wis  seized  and  dragged  to  the  altar ;  but  he  burst 
his  bonds,  and  slew  Busiris,  his  son  Amphidamas,  and 
hi*  herald  ChaJbes  (Apollod,  2,  5.  1 1  )— Now  who 
—We  have 


!  have  here  a  question  to  which 
the  ancients  themselves  gave  Very  different  answers. 
I socrates,  in  defending  the  memory  of  the  Egyptian 
monarch,  pretends  that  he  lived  two  centuries  before 
Perseus,  and,  consequently,  long  anterior  to  Hercules. 
(Jiivt  .  Bhsxt  ,  c.  15  )  Other  writers  have  made 
mention  of  from  three  to  five  kings  of  Egypt  bearing 
this  same  name.  {Heyne,  ad  Apollod.,  I.  c. — Sturz., 
ad  Pherecyd,  p  141.  —  Compare  Theon.,  Progymn., 
c.  6- — SynreU ,  Ckron.,  p.  152. — Interpret,  ad  Diod., 
1,  88.)  Herodotus  contradicts  the  common  tradition, 
and  seeks  to  free  the  Egyptians  from  the  reproach  of 
having  offered  up  human  victims.  He  may  be  right  as 
regards  the  times  immediately  preceding  the  period 
when  he  himself  nourished,  since  it  is  well  known  that 
King  Amasis  abolished  human  sacrifices  at  Hcliopolis, 
and  great  changes  took  place  also  after  the  Persian 
Still,  however,  numerous  scenes  and  i ma- 
in the  temples  and  sepulchres  of  Egypt, 
speak  but  too  plainly  for  the  existence  of  this  frightful 
in  earlier  times.  (Costaz,  Deseript.  de  I'Eg  , 
1.  c.  9,  p.  401.  —  Guigmaut,  planchc  xliv. — 
Manctho,  ap.  Porphyr.  de  Abstin.,  2.  55. — 
Pbtt.de  Is.  et  Os.,  p.  556.  ed.  Wyttcnb.  —  Plut.,  de 
.V-iif-»  Herod.,  p.  857.)  According  to  Eratosthenes, 
am  cited  by  Strabo  (802),  Egypt  never  had  a  king 
named  Bosnia,  but  the  whole  superstructure  of  fable 
erected  anon  this  name  has  no  other  origin  than  the 
odious  inhospitality  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Busiritic 
runae.  We  have  here,  without  doubt,  a  glimpse  of  the 
truth,  which  is  fully  revealed  to  us  by  Diodorus  Siculus. 
According  to  this  writer,  or,  rather,  the  tradition  col- 
lected by  him,  the  kings  of  Egypt  immolated  in  earlier 
tL;ies,  on  the  tomb  of  Osiris,  men  of  the  same  colour 


with  Typhon,  that  is,  red-haired.  (Diod.  Stc.,  1,68.) 
They  sacrificed  also  cattle  of  this  same  hue,  a  circum- 
stance that  reminds  us  of  the  red  heifer  mentioned  in 
scripture  (Numb.,  19,  2. — Compare  Spencer,  de  Le- 
gtbus  Hcbr.  ritual.,  15,  p.  489,  ed.  P/aff. —  Wttsius, 
Mgyptiae.,  2,  8).  Now,  continues  Diodorus,  these 
red-haired  persons  were  almost  always  strangers,  few 
of  the  Egyptians  being  found  with  hair  of  that  colour ; 
and  hence  arose  the  fable  of  human  sacrifices  by  Bu- 
siris. In  fact,  expressly  adds  this  writer,  Busiris  is  not 
the  name  of  a  king,  but  means,  in  the  .-Egyptian  lan- 
guage, "the  tomb  of  Osiris."  We  have  here,  then,  a 
solution  of  the  whole  legend.  The  fettered  Hercules 
is  the  sun  in  tho  winter  season,  enfeebled  and  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemy.  Ho  is  about  to  become  the  prey 
of  the  tomb  (the  victim  of  Busiris) ;  but,  on  a  sudden, 
resumes  his  strength,  breaks  his  fetters,  and  triumphs 
over  gloom  and  darkness. — But  why  sacrifice  victims 
of  the  peculiar  colour  mentioned  above !  Possibly  we 
have  here  a  traditionary  allusion  to  the  shepherd  race, 
the  red-haired,  blue-eyed  strangers,  who  once  overran 
the  land,  and  whose  cruel  devastations  well  entitled 
them  to  be  identified,  in  a  degree,  with  Typhon,  tho 
spirit  of  all  evil. — Jablonaki  (roe.  Mgypt ,  p.  54)  and 
Zoega  (de  Obelise.,  p.  288)  explain  the  word  Busiris 
through  the  Coptic  oc-Oustri,  t.  c,  "tho  tomb  of  Osi- 
ris," in  accordance  with  the  remark  of  Diodorus  men- 
tioned above.  Champollion,  on  the  other  hand,  writes 
the  word  Pousiri,  and  sees  in  it  only  the  name  of  Osi- 
ris, preceded  by  the  article.  He  condemns,  at  the  same 
time,  as  altogether  absurd,  the  etymology  given  by 
many  of  the  Greeks,  namely,  Bot>c  and  'Ootptc .  (Com- 
pare Steph.  By:  ,  s.  v.)  Agreeing  with  him  on  this 
latter  point,  we  must  nevertheless  regard  the  expla- 
nation of  Diodorus,  which  he  also  rejects,  as  entitled 
to  great  weight.  Plutarch,  moreover  (de  Is.  et  Os., 
c.  21),  says  expressly,  that  Bovoipic  is  the  same  as 
Tafooipte,  which  he  derives,  in  consequence,  from 
rdo-oc,  "a  tomb"  and  'Ooipte.  (Crcuzer,  Symbol ik, 
vol.  1,  p.  353,  seqq.—Guigniaut,  vol.  1,  pt.  2,  p.  848, 
seqq.)—  II.  There  were  three  or  four  cities  of  this  name 


aced  by 


placed 
had  a 


in  ancient  Egypt,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  is 
Herodotus  in  the  centre  of  the  Delta.  It 
magnificent  temple  of  Isis.  (Herod.,  2,  69. — 
Compare  Strah.,  802  — -Diod.  Sic.,  1,  85,  et  88  — 
Wesseling,  ad  Diod.,  I.  c.  —  Champollion,  VEgyptc 
sous  les  Pharaons,  vol.  1,  p.  365 ;  vol.  2,  p.  42,  Ac.) 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  were  all  sepulchral 
cities.    (Guigmaut,  I.  c.) 

Butks,  I.  one  of  the  descendants  of  Amycus,  king 
of  the  Bebryecs,  very  expert  in  the  combat  of  the  cestus. 
He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  leaped  overboard  in 
order  to  swim  to  the  island  of  the  Sirens,  but  Venus 
caught  him  up  and  conveyed  him  to  Lilybcum  in  Si- 
cily. Here  she  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Ervx. 
(Apoll.  R,  4,  912  —  Virg.,  JJn.,  5,  372.)— II.  A  Ion 
of  Pandion  king  of  Athens,  and  brother  of  Ercchtheus. 
The  father  divided  his  offices  between  his  two  sons, 

fiving  Ercchtheus  his  kingdom,  and  Butes  the  pricat- 
ood  of  Minerva  and  Neptune  Erichthonius.  Butes 
married  Chthonia,  the  daughter  of  his  brother,  and  tho 
sacerdotal  family  of  the  Butada;  deduced  their  lineage 
from  him.  (Apollod.,  3,  15,  1.)  —  III.  An  armour- 
bearer  to  Anchises,  and  afterward  to  Ascanius.  Apollo 
assumed  his  shape  when  he  descended  from  heaven  to 
encourage  Ascanius  to  fight.  Butes  was  killed  by 
Turnus.    (Virg.,  Mn.,  9,  647 ;  12,  632.) 

Bcthrotcm,  a  town  of  Epirus,  opposite  Corcyra. 
It  was  originally  a  small  village,  but  was  subsequently 
fortified  by  the  Romans,  in  order  to  keep  in  subjection 
the  inhabitants  of  the  interior,  and  became  a  place  of 
great  consequence.  Virgil  makes  Helcnus  to  have 
reigned  here.  (&n.,  3,  295,  seqq.)  Stcphanus  By- 
xantinus  derives  the  name  from  an  ox  ( jiovc )  having 
broken  loose  at  this  place  when  about  being  sacrificed. 
(Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  107.) 
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Butcs,  a  city  of  Egypt,  at  the  Scbennytic  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  or,  rather,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Butua  Lacus,  the  outlet  from  which  into  the  sea  is 
formed  by  the  Ostium  Sehennyticum.  It  was  famed 
for  its  temples  of  Apollo,  Diana,  and  Latona,  that  is, 
of  Egyptian  deities  supposed  to  coincide  with  these. 
The  temple  of  I«atona  had  a  celebrated  oracle  con- 
nected with  it,  and  the  goddess  had  also  an  annual  fes- 
tival here,  which  was  one  of  the  most  numerously  at- 
tended in  Egypt.  The  shrine  of  the  goddess,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  was  of  one  solid  stone,  having  equal 
sides,  each  side  forty  cubits  long.  It  was  brought 
from  a  quarry  in  the  isle  of  Phils,  near  the  cataracts, 
on  rails,  for  the  distance  of 200  leagues,  to  its  destined 
station,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  heaviest  weight 
ever  moved  by  human  power.  It  employed  many 
thousand  men  for  three  years  in  its  transportation. 
The  modem  Kom-Kanr  is  thought  to  correspond  to 
the  ancient  city.  Schlichthorst,  however,  gives  the 
modern  name  of  the  ancient  site  as  El-Buab.  (He- 
rod., 2,  59,  et  63  —Pltn.,  5,  10.) 

Byblus,  a  town  of  Phoenicia,  nearly  midway  be- 
tween Tripolis  and  Berytus.  Stepnanus  of  By- 
zantium calls  it  a  very  ancient  city,  but  this  expres- 
sion suits  better  an  earlier  place,  called  Palsobyblus. 
The  name  Byblus  itself  shows  very  plainly  that  the 
founders  of  the  place  were  Greeks,  and  merely  took 
the  inhabitants  of  Palcobyblus  to  reside  with  them. 
The  influence  of  Grecian  customs  here  is  also  shown 
by  the  worship  of  Adonis,  to  whom  a  temple  was  con- 
secrated in  this  city,  and  the  river  called  after  whom 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place.  Byblus  did 
not  lie  directly  on  the  coast,  but  on  a  height  at  some 
distance  from  it.  The  modern  name  is  Esbile,  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  Frank  pronunciation,  DschibiU.  The 
appellation  Zebelet  occurs  already  in  Phocas.  (Joh. 
Phoc.,  c.  6. — Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  383.) 

Byrsa,  the  citadel  of  Carthage.  The  story  com- 
monly told  about  the  origin  of  its  name  is  as  follows  : 
When  Dido  came  to  Africa,  she  bought  of  the  inhabi- 
tants as  much  land  as  could  be  encompassed  by  a 
bull's  hide.  After  the  agreement,  she  cut  the  hide  in 
■mall  thongs,  and  enclosed  a  large  piece  of  territory, 
on  which  she  built  a  citadel,  which  she  called  Byrsa 
(Jivpaa,  a  hide).  This,  however,  is  a  mere  fable  of 
the  Greeks.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Punic 
term  Basra,  "  a  fortification,"  "  a  citadel,"  the  sibilant 
being  transposed.  (Geicn.,  Phan.  Mon.,  p.  420. — 
Compare  Heyne,  ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  1,  367. —  Valck., 
Opusc,  vol.  1,  p.  103.) 

Byzacium,  a  district  of  Africa  Propria,  lying  above 
the  Syrtis  Minor.  The  Carthaginians  were  the  pos- 
sessors of  it,  and  for  a  long  time  allowed  no  Roman 
vessels  to  navigate  the  coast  below  the  Hermcan 
promontory,  fearful  lest  their  enemies  might  be  tempt- 
ed to  seize  what  formed  the  granary  of  Cartilage. 
This  district  was  originally  distinct  from  what  was 
termed  Emporia?,  which  lay  below  it.  Afterward, 
however,  they  became  united  into  one,  and  the  terri- 
tory of  Byzacium  was  extended  upward  as  far  as  the 
river  Bagradas,  thus  forming  the  Uvzaocna  Provincia. 
(Pltn.,  5,  4  — Lir.,  29,  25  —  Polyb.,  1,  82  —  Id.,  3, 
23. — Id.,  Excerpt.  Leg.,  118.) — Gescnius  deduces  the 
name  Byzacium  (Bizacium,  BvocaKiric,  Polyb.)  from 
the  Punic  Byt  taki,  "  an  irrigated  region."  (Phan. 
.Won.,  p.  420.)  Hamaker,  less  correctly ,  from  Beth  sakt, 
"the  abode  of  irrigation."   (Mtseell.  PA«zn.,p.  234.) 

ByzantTim,  a  celebrated  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  shore 
of  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  called  at  a  later  period  Con- 
stantinopolis,  and  made  the  capital  of  the  eastern  em- 
pire of  the  Romans.  It  was  founded  by  a  Dorian  colony 
from  Megara,  or,  rather,  by  a  Megarian  colony  in  con- 
junction with  a  Thracian  prince.  For  By zas,  whom  the 
city  acknowledged,  and  celebrated  in  a  festival  as  its 
founder,  was,  according  to  the  legend,  a  son  of  Neptune 
and  Ceroessa  the  daughter  of  Io,  and  ruled  over-  all  the 
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adjacent  country.  The  meaning  of  the  myth  would  ap- 
pear to  be,  that  a  Thracian  prince  having  united  himself 
in  marriage  with  a  Grecian  female,  founded  the  city, 
with  the  aid  of  a  Greek  colony,  and  gave  the  placc'a 
name  derived  from  his  own.   (Scymn.,  715. — Euscl . 
Chron.,  01.  30,  Z.—Stcph.  Byz  ,  s.  v.  — Eustatk.  ad 
Dion.  Pcrteg.,  803. — Lhonys.  Byzant.,  p.  i.—Gecgr 
Gr.  Mm.,  vol.  3.)    The  early  commerce  of  Megara 
was  directed  principally  to  the  shores  of  the  Propontu, 
and  this  people  had  founded  Chalccdon  seventeen 
years  before  Byzantium,  and  Selymbria  even  prior  to 
Chalcedon.    (Herod.,  A,  144  —  Scymn.,  714.)  When, 
however,  their  trade  was  extended  still  farther  to  the 
north,  and  had  reached  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  the 
harbour  of  Chalccdon  sank  in  importance,  and  a  com- 
mercial station  was  required  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  strait.    This  station  was  Byzantium.    The  ap- 
pellation of  "  blind  men,"  given  to  the  Chalccdonians 
by  the  Persian  general  Megabyzus  (Herod.,  4,  144), 
for  having  overlooked  the  superior  site  where  Byzan- 
tium was  afterward  founded,  does  not  therefore  appear 
to  have  been  well  merited.   As  long  as  Chalccdon  was 
the  northernmost  point  reached  by  the  commerce  of 
Megara,  its  situation  was  preferable  to  any  offered  by 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Bosporus,  because  the  cur- 
rent on  this  latter  side  runs  down  from  the  north  more 
strongly  than  it  does  on  the  side  of  Chalcedon,  and 
the  harbour  of  this  city,  therefore,  is  more  accessible 
to  vessels  coming  from  the  south.  On  the  other  hand, 
Byzantium  was  far  superior  to  Chalcedon  for  the  north- 
ern trade,  since  the  current  that  set  in  strongly  from 
the  Euxine  carried  vessels  directly  into  the  harbour  of 
Byzantium,  but  prevented  their  approach  to  Chalccdon 
in  a  straight  course.    (Polyb.,  4,  43  )    The  harbour 
of  Byzantium  was  peculiarly  favoured  by  naturc.bcing 
deep,  capacious,  and  sheltered  from  every  storm. 
The  current  of  the  Euxine  swept  vessels  into  it  with- 
out the  aid  of  sail  or  oars,  and  it  also  brought  thither 
various  kinds  of  fish  that  afforded  a  lucrative  article  of 
commerce.    From  its  shape,  and  the  rich  advantages 
thus  connected  with  it,  the  harbour  of  Byzantium  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Ckrytocerat,  or  "  the  Golden  Horn," 
which  was  also  applied  to  the  promontory  or  neck  of 
land  that  contributed  to  form  it.    (PVin.,  4,  11  — 
Amm.  Marcell.,  22,  8.)    And  yet,  notwithstanding  all 
these  advantages,  Byzantium  remained  for  a  long  time 
an  inconsiderable  place.   The  declining  commerce  of 
Megara,  and  the  character  which  Byzantium  still  sus- 
tained of  being  a  half-barbarian  place,  may  serve  to  ac- 
count for  this.    At  a  subsequent  period  the  Milf 
sent  hither  a  strong  colony,  and  so  altered  for  the  bet- 
ter the  aspect  of  things,  that  they  arc  regarded  by  scnie 
ancient  writers  as  the  founders  of  the  city  itself. 
(VeU.  Paterc.,  2,  15.)    When,  at  a  later  day,  the  in- 
surrection of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  had  been  crushed  by 
Darius,  and  the  Persian  fleet  was  reducing  to  obedi- 
ence the  Greek  cities  along  the  Hellespont  and  Pro 
pontis,  the  Byzantines,  together  with  a  body  of  Choi- 
cedonians,  would  not  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  Per- 
sians, but,  leaving  their  habitations,  and  fleeing  to  the 
Euxine,  built  the  city  of  Mescmbria  on  the  upper  coast 
of  Thrace.    (Herod.,  6,  33  )    The  Persians  destroyed 
the  empty  city,  and  no  Byzantium  for  some  time  there- 
after existed.    This  will  explain  why  Scylax,  in  hi* 
Pcriplus,  passed  by  Byzantium  in  silence,  while  1* 
mentions  all  the  Grecian  settlements  in  this  quarter, 
and  among  them  even  Mesembria  itself.  Byzantium 
re-appeared  after  the  overthrow  of  Xerxes,  some  of  the 
old  inhabitants  having  probably  returned,  and  here 
Pausanias,  the  commander  of  the  Grecian  forces,  took 
up  his  headquarters.    He  gave  the  city  a  code  of 
laws,  and  a  government  modelled,  in   some  degree, 
after  the  Spartan  form,  and  hence  he  was  regarded  by 
some  as  the  true  founder  of  the  city.     (Justin,  9,  1  ) 
The  Athenians  succeeding  to  the  hegemony,  Byzanti- 
um fell  under  their  control,  and  received  so  many  un- 
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port  in  t  addition*  from  them,  that  Ammianua  Marcel* 
bmu,  in  a  later  age,  calls  it  an  Attic  colony  (22,  8). 
The  city,  however,  was  a  Doric  one,  in  language, 
cwtoms,  and  laws,  and  remained  so  even  after  the 
Athenians  had  the  control  of  it.    The  maintenance  of 
this  military  post  became  of  great  importance  to  the 
Omits  daring  their  warfare  with  the  Persians  in  sub- 
sequent years,  and  this  circumstance,  together  with 
the  advantage  a  of  a  lucrative  and  now  continually  in- 
creasing commerce,  gave  Byzantium  a  high  rank 
among  Grecian  cities.    After  Athens  and  Sparta  had 
weakened  the  power  of  each  other  by  national  rivalry, 
ind  neither  could  lay  claim  to  the  empire  of  the  sea, 
Bvxantium  became  an  independent  city,  and  turited  its 
whole  attention  to  commerce.    Its  strong  situation 
enabled  it,  at  a  subsequent  period,  to  resist  successfully 
the  arms  of  Philip  of  Macedon ;  nor  did  Alexander,  in 
his  eagerness  to  march  into  Asia,  make  any  attempt 
upon  the  place.    It  preserved  also  a  neutral  character 
under  his  successors.    The  great  evil  to  which  the 
city  of  Byaantium  was  exposed  came  from  the  inland 
country,  the  Thracian  tribes  continually  making  incur- 
sions into  the  fertile  territory  around  the  place,  and 
carrying  off  more  or  lesa  of  the  products  of  the  fields. 
The  city  suffered  severely  also  from  the  Gauls ;  being 
compelled  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute,  amounting  at  least 
to  eighty  tjJrot*.    After  the  departure  of  the  Gauls  it 
again  became  a  flourishing  place,  but  its  most  prosper- 
ous period  was  during  the  Roman  sway.    It  had 
thrown  itself  into  the  arms  of  the  Romans  as  early  as 
the  war  Against  the  younger  Philip  of  Macedon,  and 
enjoyed  from  this  people  not  only  complete  protection, 
but  also  many  valuable  commercial  privileges.    It  was 
allowed,  moreover,  to  lay  a  toll  on  all  vessels  passing 
through  the  straits,  a  thing  which  had  been  attempted 
before  without  success,  and  this  toll  it  shared  with  the 
Romans.   (Strtbo,  320  —  Herodian,  3,  1.)    But  the 
day  of  misfortune  at  length  came.    In  the  contest  for 
the  empire  between  Severus  and  Niger,  Byzantium 
eedareu  for  the  latter,  and  stood  a  siege  in  conse- 
quence, which  continued  long  after  Niger's  overthrow 
and  death    After  three  years  of  almost  incredible  ex- 
ertions, the  place  surrendered  to  Severus.    The  few 
rmaining  inhabitants  whom  famine  had  spared  were 
■©id  as  staves,  the  city  waff  razed  to  the  ground,  its 
territory  given  to  Perinthus,  and  a  small  village  took 
the  place  of  the  great  commercial  emporium.  Re- 
penting hoon  after  of  what  he  had  done,  Severus  re- 
built Byzantium,  and  adorned  it  with  numerous  and 
•plendui  buildings,  which  in  a  later  age  still  bore  his 
name,  bat  it  never  recovered  its  former  rank  until  the 
days  of  Coojtantine.    (Hcrodtan,  3,  6.  —  Z>io  Cass., 
74,  10. — SptrUan  ,  Caracall..  c.  I. — Zorinuu,  2,  30. 
—  Sutdaj,  $.  ».  £e6?por. —  Treb.  Poliio,  Galium.,  c. 
6  —Clatd.,  c.  9.) — Constantino  had  no  great  affection 
"'-  r  KiKQf  as  a  city,  nor  had  the  inhabitants  any  great 
regard  for  him     He  felt  the  necessity,  moreover,  of 
baring  the  capital  of  the  empire  in  some  more  central 
quarter,  from  which  the  movements  of  the  German 
tnbes  on  the  one  hand<  and  those  of  the  Persians  on 
V*  other,  might  be  observed.    He  long  sought  for 
neh  a  locality,  and  believed  at  one  time  that  he  had 
fond  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sigiean  promonto- 
ry, on  the  coast  of  Troas.    He  had  even  commenced 
bsakh-v  here,  when  the  superior  advantages  of  Byzan- 
!•»  as  a  centre  of  empire  attracted  his  attention, 
iad  he  anally  resolved  to  make  this  the  capital  of  the 
t  world.    For  a  monarchy  possessing  the  west- 
of  Asia,  and  the  largest  part  of  Europe, 
with  the  whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
3ea,  sat  ore  herself  seemed  to  have  destined  Byzan- 
tnxrn  as  a  capital.     Constantino's  plan  was  carried 
est*  rapid  execution.    The  ancient  city  had  possessed 
s  eueusl  of  forty  stadia,  and  covered  merely  two  lulls, 
«ss»  dose  to  the  water,  on  which  the  Seraglio  at  pres- 


wards  the  interior  to  what  is  now  the  Bttettan,  at 
I  great  market    The  new  city,  called  Corwtanttnopolu, 
I  or  "  City  of  Constantine,"  was  three  times  as  large, 
;  and  covered  four  hills,  together  with  part  of  a  fifth, 
|  having  a  circuit  of  somewhat  less  than  fourteen 
geographical  miles.    Every  effort  was  made  to  embel- 
lish this  new  capital  of  the  Roman  world ;  the  most 
splendid  edifices  were  erected,  an  imperial  palace,  nu- 
merous residences  for  the  chief  officers  of  the  court, 
churches,  baths,  a  hippodrome;  and  inhabitants  were 
procured  from  every  quarter.    Its  rapid  increase  call- 
ed, from  time  to  time,  for  a  corresponding  enlargement 
of  tho  city,  until,  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  II.,  when 
the  new  walls  were  erected  (the  previous  ones  having 
been  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake),  Constantinople 
attained  to  the  size  which  it  at  present  has.   ( Zonarat, 
13,23.)    Chalcondylas  supposes  the  walls  of  the  city 
to  be  111  stadia  in  circumference ;  Gyllius,  about 
thirteen  Italian  miles;  but,  according  to  the  best 
modem  plans  of  Constantinople,  it  is  not  less  than 
19,700  yards.    The  number  of  gates  is  twenty-eight  ; 
fourteen  on  the  side  of  the  port,  seven  towards  tho 
land,  and  as  many  on  the  Propontis.    The  city  is 
built  on  a  triangular  promontory,  and  the  number  of 
hills  which  it  covers  is  seven.    Besides  the  name  of 
Constant  tnovoiia,  or  Constanttnou  polis  (KuvaravTi- 
vov  jroAtc),  this  city  had  also  the  more  imposing  one,  of 
New  Rome  (Nto  'Pufaj),  which,  however,  gradually  fell 
into  disuse.    At  the  present  day,  the  peasants  in  the 
neighbourhood,  while  they  repair  to  Constantinople, 
say  in  vulgar  Greek  that  they  are  going  es  tan  boim 
(i.  e., /f  rdv  rr6A<y),  "  to  the  city,"  whence  has  arisen 
the  Turkish  name  of  the  place,  namely,  Stamboul. 
The  more  polished  or  less  barbarous  inhabitants,  how- 
ever, frequently  call  it  Constantmia.    It  is  easy  to 
recognise  in  the  vulgar  Greek  of  the  peasantry,  as  just 
given,  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Doric.  (Mannert, 
Geagr.,  vol.  7,  p.  154,  seqq.)    For  an  account  of  the 
Byzantine  empire,  consult  the  succeeding  article,  at 
the  end  of  which  also  will  be  found  some  remarks  on 
the  Byzantine  historians,  as  they  have  been  denomina- 
ted.—  Constantinople  was  taken  by  Mohammed  II., 
on  the  29th  May,  A.D.  1453. 

ByzamtTnum  impkkium.  The  Byzantine,  or  East- 
ern Roman  Empire,  comprehended  at  first,  in  Asia, 
the  country  on  this  side  of  the  Euphrates,  the  coasts 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  Asia  Minor ;  in  Africa,  Egypt ; 
and  in  Europe,  all  the  countries  from  the  Hellespont 
to  the  Adriatic  and  Danube.  This  survived  tho  West- 
ern Empire  1000  years,  and  was  even  increased  by 
tho  addition  of  Italy  and  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. It  commenced  in  395,  when  Theodosius  divided 
the  Roman  empire  between  his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and 
Honorius.  The  Eastern  Empire  fell  to  the  elder,  Arca- 
dius, through  whose  weakness  it  suffered  many  misfor- 
tunes. During  his  minority  Rufinus  woo  his  guardian 
and  minister,  between  whom  and  Stilicho,  the  minister 
of  tho  Western  Empire,  a  fierce  rivalry  existed.  The 
Goths  laid  waste  Greece.  Eutropius,  the  successor, 
and  Gainas,  the  murderer,  of  Rufinus,  were  ruined  by 
their  own  crimes.  The  latter  lost  his  life  in  a  civil  war 
excited  by  him  (A.D.  400).  Arcadius  and  his  em- 
pire were  now  ruled  by  his  proud  and  covetous  wifo 
Eudoxia,  till  her  death  (A.D.  404).  The  Isaurians 
and  the  Huns  wasted  the  provinces  of  Asia,  and  the 
country  along  the  Danube.  Theodosius,  the  younger, 
succeeded  his  father  (A.D  408),  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  sister  Pulcheria.  Naturally  of  an  inferior 
mind,  his  education  had  made  him  entirely  imbecile, 
and  unfit  for  self-command.  Pulcheria,  who  bore  tho 
title  of  Augusta,  administered  the  kingdom  ably.  Of 
the  Western  Empire,  which  had  been  ceded  to  Valen- 
tinian,  Theodosius  retained  Western  Illyria.  The 
Greeks  fouijht  with  success  against  the  King  of  the 
Persians,  Yaranes.  The  kingdom  of  Armenia,  thrown 
into  confusion  by  internal  dissensions,  and  claimed  at 
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the  some  time  by  the  Romans  and  the  Persians,  be- 
came now  an  apple  of  contention  between  the  two 
nations  (A.D  440).  Attila  laid  waste  the  dominions 
of  Theodosius,  and  obliged  him  to  pay  tribute.  After 
the  death  of  her  brother,  Pulcheria  was  acknowledged 
empress  (A.D.  450)  She  was  the  first  female  who  at* 
tained  this  dignity.  She  gave  her  hand  to  the  senator 
Marcian,  and  raised  him  to  the  throne.  His  wisdom 
and  valour  averted  the  attacks  of  the  Huns  from  the 
frontiers,  but  he  did  not  support  the  Western  Empire 
in  its  wars  against  the  Huns  and  Vandals  with  suffi- 
cient energy  He  afforded  shelter  to  a  part  of  the 
Germans  and  Sarmatians,  who  wcro  driven  to  the  Ro- 
man frontiers  by  the  incursions  of  the  Huns.  Pulche- 
ria  died  before  him  in  453.  Leo  I.  (A.D.  457),  a 
prince  praised  by  contemporary  authors,  was  chosen 
successor  of  Marcian.  His  expeditions  against  the 
Vandals  (A.D.  467)  were  unsuccessful.  His  grand- 
son Leo  would  have  succeeded  him,  but  died  a  minor 
shortly  after  him,  having  named  his  father  Zcno  his 
colleague  (A.D.  474).  The  government  of  this  weak 
emperor,  who  was  hated  by  his  subjects,  was  disturbed 
by  rebellions  and  internal  disorders  of  the  empire. 
The  Goths  depopulated  their  provinces  till  their  king, 
Theodoric,  turned  his  arms  against  Italy  (A.D.  489). 
Ariadne,  widow  of  Zeno,  raised  the  minister  Anasta- 
sius,  whom  she  married,  to  the  throne  (A.D.  491). 
The  nation,  once  excited  to  discontents  and  tumults, 
could  not  bo  entirely  appeased  by  the  alleviation  of  I 
their  burdens  and  by  wise  decrees.  The  forces  of  the 
empire,  Iwing  thus  weakened,  could  not  offer  an  ef- 
fectual resistance  to  the  Persians  and  the  barbarians  ' 
along  the  Danube.  To  prevent  their  incursions  into  | 
the  peninsula  of  Constantinople,  Anastasius  built  the 
long  xtall,  as  it  is  called.  After  the  death  of  Anasta-  i 
sius,  tho  soldiers  proclaimed  Justin  emperor  (A.D. 
518).  Notwithstanding  his  low  birth,  ho  maintained 
possession  of  the  throne.  Religious  persecutions, 
which  he  undertook  at  the  instigation  of  the  clergy, 
and  various  crimes  into  which  he  was  seduced  by  his 
nephew  Justinian,  disgrace  his  reign.  After  his  early 
death,  in  521,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  same  Justin- 
ian, to  whom,  though  he  deserves  not  the  name  of 
the  Great,  many  virtues  of  a  ruler  cannot  be  denied. 
He  was  renowned  as  a  legislator,  and  his  reign  was 
distinguished  by  the  victories  of  his  general  Belisa- 
rius ;  out  how  unable  he  was  to  revive  the  strength 
of  his  empire  was  proved  by  its  rapid  decay  after  his 
death.  Justin  II.,  his  successor  (A.D.  565),  was  an 
avaricious,  cruel,  weak  prince,  governed  by  his  wife. 
The  Lombards  tore  from  him  part  of  Italy  (A.D. 
568).  His  war  with  Persia,  for  the  possession  of  Ar- 
menia, was  unsuccessful ;  the  A  van  plundered  the 
provinces  on  the  Danube,  and  the  violence  of  his  grief 
at  these  misfortunes  deprived  him  of  reason.  Tibe- 
rius, his  minister,  a  man  of  merit,  was  declared  Cs>- 
sar,  and  the  general  Justinian  conducted  the  war 
against  Persia  with  success.  The  Greeks  now  al- 
lied themselves,  for  the  first  time,  with  tho  Turks. 
Against  his  successor,  Tiberius  II.  (A.D.  578),  the 
Empress  Sophia  and  the  general  Justinian  conspired  in 
vain.  From  tho  Avari  the  emperor  purchased  peace ; 
from  the  Persians  it  was  extorted  by  his  general  Mau- 
ritius or  Maurice  (A.D.  582).  This  commander  Ti- 
berius declared  Crsar  in  the  samo  year.  Mauritius, 
under  other  circumstances,  would  have  made  an  ex- 
cellent monarch,  but  for  the  times  he  wanted  prudence 
and  resolution.  He  was  indebted  for  the  tranquillity 
of  the  eastern  frontiers  to  the  gratitude  of  KingChos- 
roes  II.,  whom,  in  591,  ho  restored  to  the  throne 
from  which  ho  had  been  deposed  by  his  subjects. 
Nevertheless,  the  war  against  the  Avari  was  unsuc- 
cessful, through  the  errors  of  Commentiolus.  The 
army  was  discontented,  and  was  irritated,  now  by  un- 
timely severity  and  parsimony,  and  now  by  timid  in- 
dulgence. They  finally  proclaimed  Phocas,  one  of 
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their  officers,  emperor.    Mauritius  was  taken  in  hit 
flight  and  put  to  death  (A  D  602).   The  vices  of  Pho- 
cas, and  his  incapacity  for  government,  produced  the 
greatest  disorders  in  the  empire.    Heraclius,  son  of 
the  governor  of  Africa,  took  up  arms,  conquered  Con- 
stantinople, and  caused  Phocas  to  be  executed  (A.D. 
610).    He  distinguished  himself  only  in  the  short  pe- 
riod of  the  Persian  war.     During  the  first  twehe 
years  of  his  reign,  the  Avari,  and  other  nations  of  the 
Danube,  plundered  the  European  provinces,  and  the 
Persians  conquered  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Egypt. 
Having  finally  succeeded  in  pacifying  the  Avari,  he 
marched  against  the  Persians  (A.D.  622),  and  defeat- 
ed thtpi ;  but,  during  this  time,  the  Avari,  who  had 
renewed  tho  war,  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on 
Constantinople  in  626.    Taking  advantage  of  an  in- 
surrection of  the  subjects  of  Chosroes,  he  penetrated 
into  the  centre  of  Persia.    By  the  peace  concluded 
with  Siroes  (A.D.  628),  he  recovered  the  lost  provinces 
and  tho  holy  cross.    But  the  Arabians,  who,  mean- 
while, had  become  powerful  under  Mohammed  and 
the  califs,  conquered  Phoenicia,  the  countries  on  the 
Euphrates,  Judca,  Syria,  and  all  Egypt  (A.D.  631- 

64 1 )  .  Among  his  descendants  there  was  not  one  able 
prince.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Constantine 
III.,  probably  in  conjunction  with  his  step-brolher 
Hcraclconas.  The  former  soon  died,  and  the  latter 
lost  his  crown  and  was  mutilated.  After  him,  Con- 
stans,  son  of  Constantino,  obtained  the  throne  (A  D. 

642)  .    His  sanguinary  spirit  of  persecution,  and  the 
murder  of  his  brother  Theodosius,  made  him  odioui 
to  the  nation.    The  Arabians,  pursuing  their  con- 
quests, took  from  him  part  of  Africa,  Cyprus,  and 
Rhodes,  and  defeated  him  at  sea  (A.D.  653).  Inter- 
nal disturbances  obliged  him  to  make  peace.  After 
this  he  left  Constantinople  (A.D.  659),  and,  in  the 
following  year,  carried  on  an  unsuccessful  war  againrt 
the  Lombards  in  Italy,  in  which  he  lost  his  life  at  Syr- 
acuse (A.D.  660).    Constantino  IV.,  Pogonarus,  eon 
of  Constans,  vanquished  his  Sy  racu  son  competitor  Mc- 
zizius,  and,  in  the  beginning'of  his  reign,  shared  the 
government  with  his  brothers  Tiberius  and  HeracUue- 
The  Arabians  inundated  all  Africa  and  Sicily,  pene- 
trated through  Asia  Minor  into  Thrace,  and  attacked 
Constantinople  for  several  successive  years  by 
(A.D.  669).    Nevertheless,  he  made  peace  with  thrm 
on  favourable  terms.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Bulgarians  obliged  him  to  pay  a  tribute  (A.D.  680) 
Justinian  II.,  his  son  and  successor,  weakened  the 
power  of  the  Maronitcs,  but  fought  without  suecett 
against  the  Bulgarians  and  Arabians.    Lconithis  de- 
throned this  cruel  prince,  had  him  mutilated,  and  sent 
to  the  Tauric  Chersonese  (A.D.  695).    Leonitius  wu 
dethroned  by  Apsimar,  or  Tilwrius  III.  (A.D  69S), 
who  was  himself  dethroned  by  Trcbelius,  king  of  the 
Unitarians,  who  restored  Justinian  to  the  throne  (A  D. 
705) ;  but  Philippicus  Bardanes  rebelled  anew  against 
him.    With  Justinian  II.  the  race  of  Heraclius 
extinguished.    The  only  care  of  Philippicus  was  the 
spreading  of  Monotheism,  while  the  Arabians  wasted 
Asia  Minor  and  Thrace.    In  opposition  to  this  prince, 
who  was  universally  hated,  tho  different  armies  pro- 
claimed their  leaders  emperors,  among  whom  Ijto 
the  Isaurian  obtained  the  superiority  (A.D.  713-714). 
I /Co  repelled  tho  Arabians  from  Constantinople,  which 
they  had  attacked  for  almost  two  years,  and  suppress- 
ed the  rebellion  excited  by  Basilius  and  the  former 
emperor  Anastasius.    From  726  tho  abolition  of  tha 
worship  of  images  absorbed  his  attention,  and  the 
Italian  provinces  were  allowed  to  become  a  prey  to  ths 
Ix>mbards,  while  the  Arabians  plundered  the  caster* 
provinces.    After  his  death  (A.D.  741)  his  son  Ceo- 


stantine  V.  ascended  the  throne,  a  courageous,  art 
and  noble  prince.  He  vanquished  his  Tcbellu 
brother-in-law  Artabasdus,  wrested  from  the  Arnbi 
part  of  Syria  and  Armenia,  and  overcame  at  last 
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Bulgarians  against  whom  he  had  been  long  unsuc- 
reoful    He  died  (A  D.  775),  and  was  succeeded  by 
hU  *on  Leo  III.,  who  fought  successfully  against  tho 
Arabians ;  and  this  latter,  by  his  son  Constantine  VI., 
whose  imperious  mother  Irene,  his  guardian  and  as- 
sociate in  the  government,  raised  a  powerful  party  by 
the  restoration  of  the  worship  of  images     He  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  free  himself  from  dependance  on 
her  and  her  favourite  Stauratius,  and  died  in  796,  after 
having  had  his  eyes  put  out    The  war  against  the  Ara- 
bians and  Bulgarians  was  long  continued  ,  against  the 
former  it  was  unsuccessful     The  design  of  the  em- 
press to  marry  Charlemagne  excited  the  discontent  of 
the  patricians,  who  placed  one  of  their  own  order,  Ni- 
eephorus,  upon  the  throne  (A.D  802)    Irene  died  in 
a  monastery.    Nicephorus  became  tributary  to  tho 
Arabian*,  and  fell  in  the  war  against  the  Bulgarians 
(A  D  811)     Stauratius.  his  son,  was  deprived  of  the 
crown  by  Michael  I.,  and  he  in  turn  by  Leo  IV  (A.D. 
813)    Leo  was  dethroned  and  put  to  death  by  Michael 
II  (A.D  826)     During  the  reign  of  the  latter,  the 
conquered  Sicily,  Lower  Italy,  Crete,  and 
Michael  prohibited  the  worship  of 
\ ;  an  did  also  his  son  Thcophilus.  Theodora, 
guardian  of  his  son  Michael  III.,  put  a  stop  to  the  dis- 
pute about  images  (A.D.  841).    During  a  cruel  per- 
secution of  the  Manicheans,  the  Arabians  devastated 
the  Asiatic  provinces.    The  dissolute  and  extravagant 
Michael  confined  his  mother  in  a  monastery.  The 
government  was  administered  in  his  name  by  Bardas, 
his  uncle,  and  after  the  death  of  Bardas  by  Basil,  who 
was  put  to  death  by  Michael  (A.D.  867).    Basil  I., 
who  came  to  the  throne  in  867,  was  not  altogether  a 
contemptible  monarch.     He  died  A.D.  886.  The 
reign  of  his  learned  son.  Leo  V.,  was  not  verVhappy. 
He  died  A  D.  911.    His  son,  Constantine  VUL,  Por- 
poyrogenitua,  a  minor  when  he  succeeded  his  father, 
was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  his  colleague 
Alexander,  and  after  Alexander's  death  in  912,  under 
that  of  his  mother  Zoe.    Roman  us  Lakopenus,  his 
?meral.  obliged  him,  in  919,  to  share  the  throne  with 
him  and  his  children.    Constantine  subsequently  took 
sole  possession  of  it  again,  and  reigned  mildly  but 
weakly.    His  son  Roraanus  II.  succeeded  him  in  959, 
and  fought  successfully  against  the  Arabians.  To 
him  succeeded,  in  963,  his  general  Nicephorus,  who 
was  put  to  death  by  his  own  genera),  John  Zimisccs 
(A.D  970).  who  carried  on  a  successful  war  against 
the  Russians.    Basil  II.,  son  of  Romanus,  succeeded 
this  good  prince.    He  vanquished  the  Bulgarians  and 
the  Arabian*.    His  brother.  Constantino  IX.  (A.D. 
1025).  was  not  equal  to  him.    Romanus  III.  became 
emperor  (A  D.  1028)  by  a  marriage  with  Zoe,  daugh- 
ter of  Constantine.    This  dissolute  but  able  princess 
caused  her  husband  to  be  executed,  and  successively 
to  the  throne  Michael  IV.  (A.D.  1034),  Mi- 
V   (.AD.  1041),  and  Constantine  X.  (A.D. 
1042).    Russians  and  Arabians  meanwhile  devastated 
tie  empire.    Her  sister  Theodora  succeeded  her  on 
the  throne  (A.D.  1053).    Her  successor.  Michael  VI. 
(A  D.  1056),  was  dethroned  by  Isaac  Comnenus  in 
1957,  who  became  a  monk  (A.D.  1059).    His  suc- 
Constantine  XL,  Ducas,  fought  successfully 
the  Uxes     Eudocia,  his  wife,  guardian  of  his 
sons  Michael,  Andronicus,  and  Constantine,  was  in- 
trusted with  the  administration  (A.D.  1067),  married 
Remains  IV.,  and  brought  him  the  crown.    He  car- 
ried on  an  unsuccessful  war  against  the  Turks,  who 
e  prisoner.   Michael  VII.,  son  of 
,  deprived  him  of  tho  throne  (A.D.  1071). 
Michael  was  dethroned  by  Niccphorus  III.  (A.D  1078), 
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■nsJ  the  latter  by  Alexius  I.,  Comnenus  (A.D. 
I  Tri*r  his  reign  the  crusades  commenced.  Hi 


II.,  came  to  the  throne  in  1118.  and  fought  with 
against  the  Turks  and  other  barbarians. 
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1143,  was  also  not  unfortunate.    His  son,  Alexius 
II.,  succeeded  (AD  1180),  and  was  dethroned  by  his 
guardian  Andronicus,  as  was  the  latter  by  Isaac  (  A.D. 
|  1185)    After  a  reign  disturbed  from  without  and 
I  within,  Isaac  was  dethroned  by  his  brother,  Alexius 
III  (AD.  1195).    The  crusaders  restored  him  and 
|  his  son  Alexius  IV  ,  but  the  seditious  Constantino- 
politans  proclaimed  Alexius  V.,  Ducas  Murzuphlus, 
|  emperor,  who  put  Alexius  IV  to  death    At  the  same 
'  time  Isaac  II  died.    During  the  last  reigns,  the  kings 
of  Sicily  had  made  many  conquests  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Adriatic.    The  Latins  now  forced  their  way  to 
Constantinople  (A  D  1204),  conquered  the  city,  and 
I  retained  it,  together  with  most  of  the  European  tcrri- 
:  tones  of  the  empire.    Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders, 
was  made  emperor ;  Boniface,  marquis  of  Montfvrrat. 
'  obtained  Thcssalonica  as  a  kingdom,  and  the  Vciie- 
j  tians  acquired  a  large  extent  of  territory.    In  Rhodes, 
|  Philadelphia,  Corinth,  and  Epirus,  independent  sover- 
eigns arose.    Theodore  Lascaris  seized  on  the  Asiatic 
provinces,  bore  the  title  of  emperor  at  Nice,  and  was, 
<  at  first,  more  powerful  than  Baldwin.    A  descendant 
■  of  the  Conincni,  named  Alexius,  established  a  priuci- 
I  polity  at  Trebisond,  in  which  his  great-grandson  John 
took  the  title  of  emperor.    Neither  Baldwin  nor  his 
successors  were  able  to  secure  the  tottering  throne. 
He  himself  died  in  captivity  among  the  Bulgarians 
(1206).    To  him  succeeded  Henry,  nis  brother,  with 
Peter,  brother-in-law  of  Henry,  ami  his  son  Robert 
(A.D.  1221).    With  the  exception  of  Constantinople, 
I  all  the  remaining  Byzantine  territory,  including  Thes- 
,'  salonica,  was  conquered  by  John,  emperor  of  Nice. 
|  Baldwin  II.,  brother  of  Robert,  under  the  guardianship 
of  his  colleague,  John  Bricnnc,  king  of  Jerusalem,  died 
in  1237.    Michael  Polrcologus,  king  of  Nice,  con- 
quered Constantinople  in  1261,  and  Baldwin  died  in 
the  West  a  private  person.    The  sovereigns  of  Nice, 
up  to  this  period,  were  Theodore  Lascaris  (A.D. 
1204) ;  John  Ducas  Patatzcs,  a  good  monarch  and 
successful  warrior  (A.D.  1222);  Theodore  II.,  bis 
son  (A.D.  1259),  who  was  deprived  of  the  crown  by 
Michael  Pala»ologus  (A.D.  1260).    In  1261  Michael 
took  Constantinople  from  the  Latins.    He  laboured  to 
unite  himself  with  the  Latin  church,  but  his  son  An- 
dronicus renounced  the  connoxion.    Internal  disturb- 
ances and  foreign  wars,  particularly  with  the  Turks, 
threw  the  exhausted  empire  into  confusion.  Andron- 
icus III.,  his  grandson,  obliged  him  to  divide  the 
throne  (A  D  1322),  and,  at  length,  wrested  it  entirely 
from  him.    Andronicus  died  a  monk  (A.D.  1328). 
Andronicus  IV.,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  the  same 
year,  waged  war  unsuccessfully  against  the  Turks,  and 
died  A.D.  1341.    His  son  John  was  obliged  to  share 
the  throne  with  his  guardian,  John  Cantacuzenus,  du- 
ring ten  years.    The  son  of  the  latter,  Matthew,  was 
also  made  emperor,  but  John  Cantacuzenus  resigned 
the  crown,  and  Matthew  was  compelled  to  abdicate 
(A.D.  1355).    Under  the  reign  of  John,  the  Turks 
first  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  Europe,  and  conquered 
Gallipolis  (A.D.  1357).    The  family  of  Palffiologu*., 
from  this  time,  were  gradually  deprived  of  their  Euro- 
pean territories,  partly  by  revolt,  and  partly  by  the 
Turks.    The  Sultan  Amurath  took  Adriatioule  A.D. 
1361.    Bajazct  conquered  almost  all  tho  European 
provinces  except  Constantinople,  and  obliged  John  to 
pay  him  tribute.    The  latter  was,  some  time  after, 
driven  out  by  his  own  son  Manuel  (A.D.  1391). 
Bajazet  besieged  Constantinople,  defeated  an  army  of 
western  warriors  under  Sigismund,  near  Nicopoiis,  and 
Manuel  was  obliged  to  place  John,  son  of  Andronicus. 
on  his  throne.    Timour's  invasion  of  the  Turkish 
provinces  saved  Constantinople  for  this  time  (A.D 
1402).    Manuel  then  recovered  his  throne,  and  re- 
gained some  of  the  lost  provinces  from  the  contending 
sons  of  Bajazet.    To  him  succeeded  his  son  John 
A.D.  1425),  whom  Amurath  II.  strioped  of  all  his 
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territories  except  Constantinople,  and  extorted  from 
him  a  tribute  (AD  1444)  To  the  emperor  John 
succeeded  his  brother  Constantino  With  the  assist- 
ance of  his  general,  the  Genoese  Justinian,  he  with- 
stood the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy  with  fruitless 
courage,  and  fell  in  the  defence  of  Constantinople,  by 
the  conquest  of  which,  May  29,  A.D.  1453,  Moham- 
med II.  put  an  end  to  tho  Greek  or  Byzantine  empire. 
(Eneyclop  Attune  ,  vol  2,  p  359,  seqq  ) — The  events 
which  have  just  been  detailed  are  recorded  by  a  series 
of  Greek  authors,  known  by  the  general  name  of  By- 
zantine historians.  Their  works  relate  to  the  history 
of  the  lower  empire,  from  the  fourth  century  to  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  and  to  the 
Turkish  history  for  some  penod  later.  They  display 
in  their  writings  the  faults  of  a  degenerate  age,  but  are 
valuable  for  the  information  which  they  furnish,  being 
the  principal  source  from  which  we  obtain  the  history 
of  the  decay  of  the  Eastern  empire.  The  most  valua- 
ble of  the  number  are  Zonaras,  Nicela*,  Ntcephorus, 
and  Ckalcondylas.  These  four  form  a  continued  his- 
tory of  tho  Byzantine  empire  to  the  year  1470.  Of 
ihe  remaining  authors,  who  give  us  histories  of  de- 
tached portions  of  this  same  period,  the  following  de- 
serve particular  mention,  and  are  given  in  chronologi- 
cal order:  I.  Procoptus;  2.  Agathias ;  3  Tkcophy- 
laclus ,  4.  Nteephorus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  , 
5.  Johannes  Scylitzcs;  6.  Anna  Comnena;  7.  Geor- 
gius  Acropolita  ;  8.  Gcorgtus  Paehymercs  ;  9.  Jo- 
hannes Cantaeuzcnus ;  10.  Georgius  Codinus;  11. 

Ducas;  13.  An- 
Ims  ;   15.  Zos* 

tmus ;  16.  Georgius  Phranza. — Besides  editions  of 
individual  works  or  of  entire  authors,  we  have  the 
united  works  of  these  writers  in  what  is  called  the 
Corpus  Byzanlmum,  in  27  (counted  sometimes  as  23) 
volumes  folio.  A  much  more  correct  edition,  how- 
ever, is  that  which  was  published  at  Paris,  under  the 
title  of  Corpus  Scriptorum  Hisfortaz  Byzantma  (from 
the  royal  press,  23  vols,  fol  ).  This  was  reprinted  at 
Venice,  with  a  different  arrangement  of  the  works,  in 
1729-1733.  These  collections,  however,  are  rarely  to 
be  found  complete.  The  best  edition  will  undoubt- 
edly be  that,  now  in  a  course  of  publication,  from  the 
press  of  Weber,  at  Bonn  in  Germany.  It  was  com- 
menced under  the  editorial  care  of  the  celebrated  Nie- 
buhr,  aided  by  other  eminent  scholars,  in  the  year 
1828,  and  has  been  continued  since  his  death.  It  is 
of  the  octavo  form.  (Purer,  Lex.  Univ.,  vol.  4,  p. 
582.) 

Byzas,  a  Thracian  prince.   (Consult  remarks  at  the 
commencement  of  the  article  Byzantium.) 
Byzia     Fid.  Bizya. 


C. 

Cabalaca,  a  town  of  Albania,  on  the  southeastern 
declivity  of  Caucasus,  near  the  Caspian  Sea  (Plin.,  4, 
10).  Ptolemy  calls  it  Chabala  (Xu6aXa).  It  is 
thought  to  correspond  to  the  modem  Cablasrar,  in 
Georgia.  (Buchoff  und  Mollcr,  Worterb.  der  Geogr., 
•     p.  217.) 

Cabalunum,  a  town  of  the  *£dui.  in  Gallia  Lugdu- 
nensis,  southeast  of  Bibracte,  now  Chdlons-sur-Saane. 
Ptolemy  gives  Caballinum  (Ka<*«'?.?.uw),  as  here  writ- 
ten. Cesar  (B.  7,  42,  tt  90)  has  Cabillonum ; 
the  Itin.  Ant.,  Cabillio ;  and  Ammianus  Marccllinus, 
Cabillo(14,31). 

CabIra,  I.  a  wife  of  Vulcan.  She  was  one  of  the 
Oceanidcs.  Her  offspring,  according  to  the  Ionian 
school,  were  the  deities  called  Cabiri.  ( V\d.  Cahiri.) — 
II.  A  city  of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  south  of  Mag- 
nopolis,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Paryadrea.  It 
was  at  one  time  the  favourite  residence  of  Mithrada- 
tes.  His  palace,  park,  and  preserves  were  still  in  ex- 
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istence  when  Strabo  wrote,  as  well  as  a  water-mill 
(vdpdktrnc)  erected  by  him,  probably  for  the  use  of 
the  mines  which  were  in  this  vicinity.  (Slrab.,  55G ) 
It  was  here  that  Mithradatos  posted  himself  with  his 
army,  in  the  campaign  which  followed  the  disastrous 
retreat  from  Cyzicus,  in  order  that  he  might  afford  suc- 
cours to  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Aniuun  and  Eupa- 
toria,  besieged  by  Lucullus  (Appian,  Bell.  Mtthrad , 
c  78.)  On  bis  second  defeat,  however,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  that  general,  with  several  other  cities.  Pom- 
pey  afterward  enlarged  the  place,  and  changed  its  name 
to  Diopolis.  Pythodorus  subsequently  made  farther 
improvements  in  this  city,  and,  having  finally  fixed  hia 
residence  there,  bestowed  on  it  the  appellation  of  Se- 
baste.  (Slrab.,  I.  e.)  Tho  modem  Sirras  appears  to 
some  to  indicate  the  site  of  the  ancient  Scbaste,  but 
belongs  rather  to  Sebastia;  at  least  120  miles  from 
Magnopolis,  whereas  Cabira  was  only  150  stadia  from 
the  latter  place .  We  must  look  rather  for  the  remains 
of  the  city  of  Cabira  or  Se baste  (Sebastopolin)  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Lycus,  between  Niksar  and  Tchcn- 
ikeh,  or  Magnopolis.  (Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1, 
p.  311,  seqq) 

CabIri,  certain  deities  held  in  the  greatest  venera- 
tion at  Thebes  and  Lemnos,  but  more  particularly  iti 
the  islands  of  Samothracc  and  Imbros.    Their  number 
was  not  fixed,  but  was  commonly  given  as  four,  and 
the  names  of  these  four  were  Azierus,  Anokerms, 
Axiokersa,  and  Casmtllus.    Their  mysteries  were 
celebrated  with  great  solemnity,  and,  according  to 
some,  with  much  impurity.    They  were  supposed, 
among  other  things,  to  preside  over  metals,  and  were 
represented  as  small  of  size,  with  a  hammer  on  the 
shoulder,  and  a  half  eggshell  on  the  head.    They  were 
still  farther  deformed  by  projecting  bellies  and  phalli* 
appendages.   Creuzer  traces  the  worship  of  the  Cabiri, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Phoenicians,  and  makes 
these  deities  identical  with  the  Pataeci,  or  Patssci,  of 
this  people.    (Herodvt.,  3,  37.)    He  then  proceeds  to 
find  vestiges  of  these  same  Cabiri  in  Upper  Asia,  in 
|  the  name  of  the  Pontic  city  Cabira  -,  in  the  Mesopota- 
mian  Carre,  the  medals  of  which  place  seem  to  as- 
sociate the  worship  of  the  Cabiri  with  that  of  the  god 
Lunus,  and  also  ii»  the  Chaldean  river  Chobar  or  Cha- 
boras.   He  discovers  also  in  Malta,  among  the  remains 
of  I*unic  preserved  in  the  vulgar  dialect  of  the  island, 
some  traces  of  the  name  Cabiri  in  the  word  Qbtr  or 
Ktbtr,  which  seems  to  designate  an  ancient  pagan  di- 
vinity, and  is  now  taken  to  denote  "  the  devil.*1 
(Creuzcr's  Symbolik,  par  Guigniavt,  vol.  2,  p.  286. 
—  Munler,  Religion  der  Carthagcr,  cd.  2,  p.  87  ) 
Other  writers  believe  that  they  discover  traces  of  the 
Cabiri  in  Persia,  and  refer  to  the  Gabarmt,  or  "  strong 
men,"  whom  the  essential  ideas  of  metallurgy  and  of 
arms  would  seem  naturally  to  assimilate,  cither  to  the 
robust  forgc-mcn  of  Vulcan  at  Lemnos,  or  to  the 
priests  of  Phrygia,  Crete,  and  different  parts  of  Gt 
(Foueher,  sur  la  Religion  des  Perses. — Mem.  de  rAead. 
des  Insenpt.,  dec,  vol.  29.)    Others,  again,  have  re- 
course to  the  mythology  of  India,  and  find  the  root  of 
the  name  Cabiri  in  the  Hindu  Cuvera.  (Wtlford, 
Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  5,  p.  297,  teqq. — Polier,  J%fy- 
thol.  des  Jndous,  vol.  2,  p.  312,  seqq  )    The  best  ety- 
mology, no  doubt,  is  that  which  makes  the  appellation 
of  these  deities  a  Phoenician  one,  denoting  "powerful," 
"  strong ;"  and  hence  tho  titles,  Beol  p.tyd>.oi,  dvi-cx- 
toI,  which  the  Cabiri  frequently  received  among  the 
Greeks.    With  the  Cabiri,  viewed  in  this  light,  may 
be  compared  the  Dii  Potts  of  the  augural  books  of 
the  Romans.    (Yarro,  L.  L.,  4,  10,  p.  16,  td.  Sea/tg-.) 
Schelling,  however  (i/ber  die  Gottheiten  von  Samo- 
\thrace,  p.  107,  seqq  ),  gives  a  new  etymology  (the 
!  Hebrew  Chabenm),  by  which  the  name  Cabiri  is  made 
j  to  signify  "  the  associate  deities,"  and  ho  compai — 


these  deities  with  the  Dti  Consentes  or  Dn  Complices, 
I  whose  worship  the  Romans  borrowed  from  the  Etrxarl- 
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The  same  learned  writer  compares  the  names 
Hiidtipoi,  KuSapoi,  K66aXoi  (which,  according  to  him, 
are  identical),  with  the  German  Kubold,  "  goblin,"  and 
finds  in  theni  all  a  common  idea.    His  theory  respect- 
ing the  worship  of  the  Cabin,  which  he  refers  exclu- 
•jretj  to  Phoenician,  Hebrew,  and  Semitic  sources,  dif- 
fers in  several  important  points  from  that  of  Creuzer, 
and  has  excited  a  great  deal  of  attention  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.    It  hi  in  following  the  footsteps  of 
Schelling  that  Pktet  thinks  he  has  found,  in  the  my- 
t  hole  try  of  the  ancient  Irish,  the  wosship,  and  even  the 
very  names,  of  the  Cabin  of  Samothrace.    (Du  Cults 
des  Coheres  ekes  Us  aneiens  Irlandats,  Geneve,  1824. 
—Compare  Btitwtkeque  UniverseUe,  vol.  34.)    On  the 
other  hand,  C.  0.  Mulier,  in  a  very  remarkable  disserta- 
tion appendix!  to  his  work  on  Orchomerius  (OrcAomrno* 
und  4u  MtMfcr,  Btilaze  2,  p.  450,  seqq. — Gesck.  der 
Helkmseker  Siamme,  Ac.,  vol.  1),  and  Welcker  (Tn- 
logu  der  Proauikeus,  Darmstadt,  1824,  8vo),  reject 
the  Phoenician,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  Oriental 
origin  of  the  Cabui.    The  first  of  these  writers  sees 
:a  thetn  a  worship  purely  Pelssgic,  and,  op  to  a  certain 
poiot.  the  primitive  religion  of  the  Greeks  entire,  with 
a  (fcfctant  relation,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  Thcogonics 
of  Indu ;  the  s^corxl  discovers  a  mixture  of  various 
eieiaenu,  successively  amalgamated,  and  the  most  an- 
cient of  which  would  be  the  Dardan  or  Trojan  Penates, 
becoming,  in  process  of  time,  the  Dioscuri,  or  else  con- 
founded with  them,  and  at  an  early  period  transported 
to  rU<tne.  —  According  to  Constant  (de  la  Religion, 
vol  2,  p.  430),  the  Cabiri  designated  the  two  grand 
opposing  powers  in  each  department  of  nature,  and 
repn**<*nled  by  turn*  the  earth  and  the  hea%'cns,  moist- 
ure and  dry  at-.-*,  the  body  and  soul,  inert  matter  and 
vivifying  intelligence.    Their  number  was  not  fixed, 
hot  varied  according  to  the  necessity  under  which  the 
priests  found  themselves  of  expressing  the  cosmogon- 
ies powers.    Their  figures  were  at  first  excessively 
'IiCjhiwI  ;  they  were  represented  under  the  guise  of 
distorted  dwarfs,  and  under  these  forms  were  brought 
to  Samothrace.     Their  worship  consisted  in  orgies 
t lastly  resembling  those  of  the  Phrygian  Cybele.  The 
'irecian  mythology  at  length  received  them,  and  the 
pjet*,in  examining  their  attributes,  sought  to  ascer- 
tain which  of  them  were  susceptible  of  the  necessary 
transformation.   The  statues  of  the  Cabiri  were  placed 
•a  the  port  of  Samothrace.    They  presided  over  the 
winds.   Hence,  with  the  Greeks,  they  became  gods 
favourable  to  navigators  and  terrible  to  pirates.  (A'i- 
gtd.  as.  ScJtaL  Germ,  in  imag.  Gcmtn.)   They  ap- 
peared also,  according  to  the  Grecian  belief,  on  the 
tope  of  masts,  under  the  form  of  brilliant  flames,  to  an- 
nounce the  end  of  tempests.    (Diod.  Sic ,  4,  43.) 
Expressing,  as  they  did,  among  other  things,  the  op- 
position between  light  and  darkness,  they  became  with 
the  Greeks  two  deities,  one  of  whom  was  hidden  be- 
neath the  earth,  while  the  other  shone  in  the  ekies. 
Trie  Cabiri  proceeded  from  the  cosmogonies!  egg: 
xn  J  hence,  with  the  Greeks,  the  new  deities  came 
forth  from  an  egg,  the  fruit  of  the  amour  of  Jupiter 
wi'-h  Leda.    In  order,  however,  to  nationalise  them 
»ull  more,  they  were  made  the  tutelary  heroes  of 
Sputa,  and  to  preside  over  the  Olympic  games 
{PvU~.  Oifmp.,  3,  63,  seqq.)    They  became  tdenti- 
fei  through  Hel  en.  with  the  family  of  the  Atridir 
xrllke  adventures  were  ascribed  to  them.  (Pausan., 
3*.  13.)  Winged  coursers  were  given  them  by  the  gods 
(SUsnk.  of.  TertitU.  tn  Spectae.,  p.  9,  seqq.)  They 
receded  the  names  of  Castor  and  Pollux  ;  and  thus 
the  hideous  Cabiri  became  the  beauteous  Tyndarida*. 
—The  whole  fable  of  the  Cabiri  is  singularly  obscure 
la  Egypt  they  were  at  first  five  in  number,  in  sllusion 
*e  lbs  five  intercalary  days  necessary  for  completing 
'^■•year.    Under  this  astronomical  point  of  view  they 
had  three  fathers,  the  Sun,  Hermes,  and  Saturn.  {Pint., 
dtls.eiOs.)   In  the  transition  from  Egypt  to  Greece 


they  lost  this  triple  origin :  throe  of  them  remained  hui. 
den  powers,  sons  of  the  cosmogonical  Jove,  and  of 
Proserpina,  the  passive  principle  of  fecundity  as  well 
as  of  destruction :  the  two  others  took  the  Greek  names 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  had  Leda  for  a  mother,  the 
mistress  of  Olympian  Jove.  (Cic,  JV.  D.,  3,  21.) 
For,  in  Egypt,  their  mother  was  not  Leda,  hut  Neme- 
sis, one  of  the  appellations  of  Athyr,  or  the  primitive 
night.  The  amour  of  Jupiter  also  has  here  a  fantastic 
character,  which  is  sensibly  weakened  in  the  Grecian 
fable.  Not  only  does  Jupiter  change  himself  into  a 
swan,  but  he  likewise  directs  Venus  to  pursue  him  un- 
der the  form  of  an  eagle,  and  he  takes  refuge  in  the 
tmsom  of  Nemesis,  whom  slumber  seizes,  and  who 
ofTers  an  easy  conquest  to  her  divine  lover.  Hermes 
thereupon  conveys  the  egg  to  Sparta,  and  Leda  incu- 
bates it.  The  Greeks,  rejecting  altogether  the  cos- 
mogonical personage  Nemesis,  made  Leda  the  real 
mother,  and  the  ancient  Cabiri  became  thus  a  compo- 
nent part  of  the  national  mythology.  The  Ionian 
school,  however,  faithful  to  the  principles  of  a  sacer- 
dotal philosophy,  continued  to  call  them  the  offspring 
of  the  eternal  fire,  Vulcan,  and  of  the  nymph  Cabira, 
one  of  the  Ocean  ides,  which  recalls  the  generation  by 
fire  and  water.  When  astronomy  was  introduced  into 
the  religion  of  Greece,  they  became  the  star  of  the 
rooming  and  the  star  of  evening.  It  is  possible  to  see 
an  allusion  to  this  idea  in  Homer.  (11.,  3,  243  —Od  , 
1 1,  302.)  At  a  later  period  they  became  the  Twins. 
(Constant, de  la  Rtlig.,  vol.  2,  p.  438,  seqq.,  in  notis.) — 
As  regards  the  names  of  the  individual  Cabiri,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  they  all  appear  decidedly  Oriental. 
The  etymologies  given  to  them  are  as  fotlows :  Axieros 
is  said  to  have  signified,  in  Egyptian,  "  the  all-power- 
ful one,"  and  he  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  identical 
with  Phtha  or  Vulcan.  Aiiokersus  is  made  to  denote 
"the  great  fecundator,"  and  is  thought  to  have  been  the 
same  with  Mars,  the  planet  named  in  Egyptian  Ertosi, 
a  word  which  presents  the  same  idea.  Axiokersa  is 
consequently  "  the  great  fecundatrix,"  Aphrodite  or 
Venus,  the  companion  of  Mars.  (Zoega,  de  Obelise., 
p.  220. — Compare  Munter,  Antiquar.  Abkandl.,  p.  190, 
seqq  )  As  to  the  fourth  personage,  Casmillus,  the 
name  is  said  to  import  "the  all-wise"  by  those  who 
trace  it  to  the  Egyptian.  (Zoega,  I.  e.)  Bochart, 
however,  with  more  probability,  compares  it  with  the 
Hebrew  Cosmiel,  which  signifies  "a  servant,"  "  a  min- 
ister of  the  deity."  (Gcogr.  Sacr.,  1,  p.  396.)  Do- 
chart  gives  Hebrew  derivations  also  for  the  other  namc& 
of  the  Cabiri.  Schelling,  more  recently,  proceeding 
on  the  same  principle,  arrives  at  a  similar  result  with 
Bochart,  but  in  quite  a  different  way.  (Samotkraci 
GottkeUen,  p.  16,  17,  63,  67,  seqq  )  His  new  ety- 
mologies, however,  as  those  of  Zoega,  are  not  regard- 
ed very  favourably  by  De  Sacy,  in  the  note  to  Sainte- 
Croix's  works,  Mystcrts  du  Paganisms,  vol.  1.  p.  43 
Munter  defends  the  explanations  of  Zoega,  and  main* 
tains,  in  general,  with  Creuzer,  the  Egyptian  origin  of 
the  Cabiri.  He  inclines,  however,  to  consider  the 
last  of  the  four,  Casmillus,  as  of  Phoenician  origin,  and 
explains  it  with  Schelling,  in  a  more  simple  manner 
than  Bochart,  by  the  term  Cadmiel,  "  he  who  stands 
before  the  deity,"  or  "who  beholds  the  face  of  the  dei- 
ty." (Religion  der  Carthager,  id  cd.,  p.  89,  seqq.) 
Mulier,  Welcker,  Schwenk,  and  Volckcr  have  explo- 
red the  Greek  language  alone  for  an  elucidation  of  these 
mysterious  names.  And  yet  the  first  of  these  learned 
writers,  in  spite  of  his  purely  Hellenic  system,  cannot 
prevent  himself  from  being  struck  by  the  remarkable 
coincidence,  as  well  real  as  verbal,  between  Coma, 
the  Hindu  god  of  love,  and  Casmiilus.  (Crcuzcr's 
Symbolik,  par  Guigniaut,  vol.  2,  p.  293,  seqq.,  in 
notis) 

Cabiria,  I.  a  surname  of  Ceres  —II.  The  festivals 
of  the  Cabiri.    ( Vid.  Cabiri ) 

Caca,  a  goddess  among  the  Romans,  sister  to  Ca- 
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cus,  who,  according  to  one  version  of  the  fable,  be-  i 
came  enamoured  of  Hercules,  and  showed  the  hero 
w  here  her  brother  had  concealed  his  oxen.  For  this 
she  was  deified.  She  had  a  chapel  (sacellum)  at  Rome, 
with  a  sacred  fire  continually  burning  in  it,  and  vestal 
virgins  to-pcrform  her  rites.  (Lactant.,  1,  20,  p.  110, 
e-l.  Gall. — Sen.  ad  Virg.,  Mn.,  8,  190.) 

Cuts,  a  famous  robber,  son  of  Vulcan,  represented 
in  fable  as  of  gigantic  size,  and  vomiting  forth  smoke 
and  fire.  He  inhabited  the  gloomy  recesses  of  the 
forest  on  Mount  Avcntine,  and  a  deep  cave  there  was 
his  dwelling-place,  the  entrance  to  which  was  hung 
around  with  human  heads  and  limbs.  He  plundered 
and  kept  in  continual  alarm  the  neighbouring  country ; 
and,  when  Hercules  returned  from  the  conquest  of 
Gcryon,  he  stole  some  of  his  cows,  and  dragged  them 
backward  into  his  cave  to  prevent  discovery.  Her- 
cules, aAer  having  enjoyed  tire  hospitality  of  Evander, 
was  preparing  to  depart,  without  being  aware  of  the 
theft ;  but  his  oxen,  having  lowed,  were  answered  by 
the  cows  in  the  cave  of  Car  us,  and  the  hero  thus  lye- 
came  acquainted  with  the  loss  he  had  sustained.  He 
ran  to  the  place,  attacked  Carus,  and  strangled  him  in 
his  arms,  though  vomiting  liro  and  smoke.  Hercules 
erected  an  altar  to  Jupiter,  in  commemoration  of  his 
vie  ton- ;  and  an  annual  festival  was  instituted  by  the 
inhabitants  in  honour  of  the  hero  who  had  delivered 
them  from  such  a  pest.  (Chid,  Fast.,  1,  651. —  Vtrg., 
JEn..  8,  194.— Proprrt.,  4,  10  —  Jun.,  5,  125.— Lir., 
1,  7.  —  Dionys.  Hal.,  1,  9.)  The  allegorical  eharac- 
ter  of  the  fable  here  related  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  names  of  the  parties.  Thus  Evander,  who  re- 
ceived Hercules  on  his  return  from  the  conquest  of 
Geryon,  and  Cacus  (in  Greek  Evavdpoe  and  Kaxof). 
Beem  to  be  nothing  more  than  appellations  intended 
to  characterise  the  individuals  to  whom  they  arc  ap- 
plied :  Evander,  therefore,  the  leader  of  the  Pelasgi, 
the  head  and  chief  of  the  division  of  that  great  sacer- 
dotal caste  which  passed  into  Italy,  and,  consequently, 
to  apply  a  modern  term,  the  high-priest  of  the  order, 
is  the  Good  Man  (rvavdpoc;),  and  Cacus,  his  opponent, 
is  the  Bad  Man  (xoxor).  Hercules  destroys  Cacus, 
that  is,  the  solar  worship,  or  some  other  Oriental  sys- 
tem of  belief  professed  by  the  Pelasgi,  was  made  to 
supplant  some  rude  and  probably  cruel  form  of  wor- 
ship ;  and  as  Evander  was  high-priest  of  the  one,  so 
Cacus,  whoever  ho  was,  may  be  regarded  as  the  head 
of  the  other.   (Compare  KUter,  Varhalle,  p.  343,  seqq.) 

Cactthis,  a  river  in  India ;  according  to  Mannert, 
the  Gumty,  Which  falls  into  the  Ganges,  to  fhe  north 
of  Benares.    (Geogr.,  vol.  5,  pt.  1,  p.  93.) 

Caomka,  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  fabled  to  have  been 
built  bv  Cadmus.  It  represents  very  evidently  the 
early  city,  built  upon  a  height,  around  which  the  later 
city  of  Thebes  was  subsequently  erected,  and  then  tho 
former  answered  for  a  citadel,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens.  Of  the  walls  of  the  Cadmea,  a 
few  fragments  remain,  which  arc  regularly  constructed. 
These  were  probably  erected  by  the  Athenians,  when 
Cassander  restored  the  city  of  Thebes.  (DodueU's 
Travels,  vol.  l,p.  264.) 

Caomkis,  an  ancient  name  of  Boeotia. 

Cadmus,  I.  son  of  Agenor,  king  of  Phoenicia,  by 
Telephassa,  was  sent  by  his  father,  along  with  his 
brothers  Phoenix  and  Cilix,  in  quest  of  their  sister  Eu- 
ropa,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  Jupiter,  and  they 
were  ordered  not  to  return  until  they  had  found  her. 
The  brothers  were  accompanied  by  their  mother,  and 
by  Thasus,  a  son  of  Neptune.  Their  search  was  to 
no  purpose :  they  could  get  no  intelligence  of  their 
sister ;  and,  fearing  the  indignation  of  their  father, 
they  resolved  to  settle  in  various  countries.  Phoenix 
thereupon  established  himself  in  Phoenicia,  Cilix  in 
Cilicia,  and  Cadmus  and  his  mother  went  to  Thrace, 
where  Thasus  founded  a  town  also  named  after  him- 
self. (Apollod.,  3, 1, 1.)-  -Compare  the  somewhat  dif- 
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[  ferent  genealogy  given  by  Pherecydcs.    (Sekol.  cd 
Apoll.  R.,  3,  1179.)    After  the  death  of  his  mother, 
Cadmus  went  to  Delphi,  to  inquire  of  the  oracle  re- 
specting Europe.    The  god  desired  him  to  cease  from 
troubling  himself  about  her,  but  to  follow  a.cow  a*  bi> 
guide,  and  to  build  a  city  where  she  should  lie  down 
On  leaving  the  temple,  he  went  through  Phocis,  anil 
meeting  a  cow  belonging  to  the  herds  of  Pelagon,  he 
followed  her.    She  went  through  Boeotia  till  she  came 
to  where  Thebes  afterward  stood,  and  there  lay  down 
Wishing  to  sacrifice  her  to  Minerva,  Cadmus  sent  hu 
companions  to  fetch  water  from  the  fountain  of  Man, 
but  the  fount  was  guarded  by  a  serpent,  who  killed 
the  greater  part  of  them.    Cadmtis  then  engaged  and 
destroyed  the  serpent.    By  the  direction  of  Minma  he 
sowed  its  teeth,  and  immediately  a  crop  of  armed  men 
sprang  up,  who  slew  each  other,  either  quarrelling  « 
through  ignorance ;  for  it  is  said  that  when  Cadmu*  i 
saw  them  rising  he  flung  stones  at  them ;  and  thry, 
thinking  h  was  done  by  some  of  themselves,  fell  upon 
and  slew  each  other.     Five  only  survived,  EchioD 
( Vtper),  Udsms  (G  roundly),  Chthonius  (Earthly),  Hy- 
pcrenor  (Mighty),  and  1'clor  (Huge.)     These  were 
called  the  Sown  (oxuprot) ;  and  they  joined  with  Cad- 
mus to  build  the  city.    For  killing  the  sacred  serpent 
Cadmus  was  obliged  to  spend  a  year  in  servitude  to 
Mars.    At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  Minerva  her- 
self prepared  for  him  a  palace,  and  Jupiter  gave  him 
Harmonia,  the  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus,  in  mar- 
riage.   All  the  gods,  quitting  Olympus,  celebrated  the 
nuptials  in  the  Cadmea,  the  palace  of  Cadmus.  The 
bridegroom  presented  his  bride  with  a  magnificent 
robe,  and  a  collar,  the  work  of  Vulcan,  given  to  him,  it 
is  said,  by  the  divine  artist  himself.    Harmonia  U- 
came  the  mother  of  four  daughters,  Semele.  Autonoe, 
Ino,  and  Agave,  and  one  son,  Polydorus.    After  the 
various  misfortunes  which  befell  their  children,  Cad- 
mus and  bis  wife  quitted  Thebes,  now  grown  odious  to 
them,  and  migrated  to  the  country  of  the  Enchelians; 
who,  being  harassed  by  the  incursions  of  the  Myrow, 
were  told  by  the  oracle  that,  if  they  made  Cadmus  and 
Harmonia  their  leaders,  they  should  be  successful 
They  obeyed  the  god,  and  his  prediction  was  verified 
Cadmus  became  king  of  the  Illyrians,  and  had  a  son 
named  Illyrius.    Shortly  afterward  he  and  Harmonia 
were  changed  into  serpents,  and  sent  by  Jupiter  to  the 
Elysian  plain,  or,  as  others  said,  were  conveyed  thither 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  serpents.    (Apollod.,  3,  4.— 
Apoll.  R.,  4,  517  —  Ovid,  Met.,  4,  563,  seqq  —  Jim- 
nus,  44,  115.) — Tho  myth  of  Cadmus  is,  by  its  relation 
to  history, one  of  considerable  importance.  It  is  usually 
regarded  as  offering  a  convincing  proof  of  the  fact  of 
colonies  from  the  East  having  come  to  Greece,  and  hav- 
ing introduced  civilisation  and  the  arts.    An  examina- 
tion, however,  of  the  legend,  in  this  point  of  view,  will 
hardly  warrant  such  an  opinion.    In  the  Iliad,  though 
the  Cadmeans  are  spoken  of  more  than  once,  not  the 
slightest  allusion  is  made  to  Cadmus.    In  the  Odyssey, 
the  sea-goddess  Ino-Leucothia  is  said  to  have  been 
a  mortal,  and  daughter  to  Cadmus.     (Od.,  5,  333 ) 
Hesiod  says  that  the  goddess  Harmonia  was  married  to 
Cadmus  in  Thebes.    (Theog.,  937,  975.)    Pindar  fre- 
quently speaks  of  Cadmus;  he  places  him  with  the  Gre- 
cian heroes,  Peleus  and  Achilles,  in  the  island  of  the 
blessed  (01.,  2,  142) ;  hut  it  is  very  remarkable  that  thi 
Theban  poet  never  hints  even  at  his  Phoenician  origin 
It  wa.s  an  article,  however,  of  general  belief  in  Pindar's 
time.    There  is  a  curious  coincidence  between  the 
name  Cadmus  and  the  Semitic  term  for  the  east,  Kt- 
dem,  and  this  may  in  reality  be  the  sole  foundation  for 
the  notion  of  a  Phoenician  colony  at  Thebes  ;  for  none 
of  the  usual  evidences  of  colonization  arc  to  be  found 
We  do  not,  for  example,  meet  with  the  slightest  trace 
of  Phoenician  influence  in  the  language,  manners*,  or 
institutions  of  Boeotia.    It  is  farther  a  thing  most  in- 
credible, that  a  seafaring,  commercial  people  like  the 
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Phoenician!  should  hare  selected,  as  the  site  of  their 
wit  earliest  foreign  settlement,  a  place  situated  in  a 
rich  fertile  valley,  away  from  the  sea,  and  only  adapted 
fur  agriculture,  without  mines,  or  any  of  those  objects 
of  trade  which  might  tempt  a  people  of  that  character. 
It  is  also  strangt?  that  the  descendants  of  these  colo- 
nists should  hare  so  entirely  put  off  the  Phoenician 
character,  as  to  become  noted  in  after  ages  for  their 
dislike  of  trade  of  any  kind.    We  may,  therefore,  now 
venture  to  dismiss  this  theory,  and  seek  a  Grecian 
origin  for  Cadmus.    (Muller,  Orckomenus,  p.  1 13, 
ttq.y— Homer  and  Hesiod  call  the  people  of  Thebes 
Cadmeans  or  Cadmeonians,  and  the  country  the  Cad- 
mean  land ;  the  citadel  was  at  all  times  named  the 
t'adiuea.   Cadmus  is  therefore  apparently  (like  Pelas- 
gus,  Doras,  Ion.  Thessalus,  and  so  many  others)  mere- 
ly a  personification  of  the  name  of  the  people.  Again, 
Cadmilos  or  Cadmus  was  a  name  of  Mercury  in  the 
mysteries  of  Samothrace,  which  were  instituted  by  the 
Tyrrhenian  Pelasjn.  who,  at  the  time  of  the  Dorian 
migration,  being  driven  from  Bceotia,  settled  on  the 
islands  in  the  north  of  the  /Egcan.    The  name  Cad- 
mas,  moreover,  occurs  only  at  Thebes  and  Samo- 
(hrace ;  Hannonia  also  was  an  object  of  worship  in  this 
last  place,  and  the  Cobiri  were  likewise  worshipped  at 
Thebes.    Now,  as  the  word  KtiApoc  may  be  deduced 
from        "  to  adorn" or  "  order,'''  and  answers  exactly 
to  Koffuoc.  the  name  of  the  chief  magistrate  in  Crete, 
it  has  been  inferred,  that  Cadmus-Hermes,  i.  e.,  Her- 
mes, the  Regulator  or  Disposer,  a  cosmogonic  power, 
gave  name  to  a  portion  of  the  Petasgic  race,  and  that, 
in  the  usuil  manner,  the  god  was  made  a  mortal  king. 
(M utter,  Orckomenus,  p.  461,  seqq. — Id.,  Proiegom., 
p.  146,  seqq. —  Kngktley's  Mythology,  p.  335,  seqq.) 
— The  ancient  tradition  was,  that  Cadmus  brought  six- 
teen letter*  from  Phoenicia  to  Greece,  to  which  Pala- 
medea  aJJ<-d  subsequently  four  more,     £,     x*  a'>d 
Sunonides,  at  a  still  later  period,  four  others,  f,  tf,  y»,  u. 
The  traditional  alphabet  of  Cadmus  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  following :  A,  B,  T,  A,  E,  F,  I,  K,  A, 
M,  X,  O.  II.  P,  X,  T,  and  the  names  were,  'A?.oa,  B//ra, 
Tdftun,  Af/.ra,  Ei,  Fav,  'Iwra,  Ku'irn-o,  AupCda,  Me, 
Kt%  Oi,  llU  'P«,  iiyfta,  Tai.    The  explanation  which 
has  just  been  given  to  the  myth  of  Cadmus,  and  its 
connexion  with  the  Pelaagi,  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  question  relative  to  the  existence  of  an  early 
Pelasgk  alphabet  in  Greece,  some  remarks  on  which 
will  be  found  under  the  article  Pelaagi. — II.  A  native 
of  Muetus,  who  nourished  about  520  B.C.  Pliny 
(7,  56)  calls  him  the  most  ancient  of  the  logographx. 
In  another  puia^c  (5,  29),  he  makes  him  to  have 
been  the  first  prose  writer,  though  elsewhere  he  at- 
tributes this  to  Pherecydes.    According  to  a  remark 
of  Isocratem  (in  bis  discourse  irtpi  uvrtiootuc),  Cad- 
mus was  the  first  that  bore  the  title  of  oootorr/r,  by 
which  appellation  was  then  meant  an  eloquent  man. 
He  wrote  on  the  antiquities  of  his  native  city.  His 
work  was  abruliwed  by  Bion  of  Proconnesus.  (Scholl, 
Hut.  La.  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p  134.) 

Cadci-bus,  the  wand  of  the  god  Mercury,  with 
which  he  conducts  the  sookft  of  the  departed  to  the 
hrmer  world.  In  the  case  of  the  god  it  is  of  gold,  hence 
called  by  the  poets  mstrea  vtrga,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  given  htm  by  Apollo  in  exchange  for  the  lyre, 
which  the  former  had  invented.  Commonly  speaking, 
however,  H  w/a*  a  wand  of  laurel  or  olive,  with  two 
LatU  wings  on  the  upper  end,  and  with  two  serpents 
entwmed  about  the  same  part,  having  their  heads  turn- 
ed towards  each  other,  the  whole  serving  as  a  Nvmbol 
of  peace.  According  to  the  fable,  Mercury,  when 
Arcadia,  saw  two  serpents  fighting  with 
and  threw  the  rod  of  peace  between 
iij«n.  whereupon  they  instantly  ceased  from  the  con- 
,  ar*l  wound  themselves  around  the  staff  in  friendly 
lasting  union.    Bottiger,  however,  gives  a  much 

According  to  this  writer, 


ing 

Aulus  Gclhus,  2,  22,  and  Schneider,  Lex.,  s.  v. 


the  caduceus  was  of  Phoenician  origin,  and  what  were 
the  serpents  in  latter  days  consisted  originally  of 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  knot,  skilfully  formed,  and 
used  to  secure  the  chests  and  wares  of  the  Phoenician 
traders.  This  knot  became  very  probably  attached,  in 
the  course  of  time,  to  a  bough  adorned  with  green 
leaves  at  the  end,  and  the  whole  thus  formed  a  sym- 
bol of  traffic.  Here  we  see  also  the  origin  of  the 
wings.  The  caduceus  served  Mercury  also  as  a  her- 
alds  staff,  and  hence  its  Greek  name  kt/ovkciov, 
whence,  as  some  think,  the  Latin  caduceus  is  cor- 
rupted. The  term  catluecus  was  also  applied  some- 
times to  the  white  wand  or  rod,  which  the  ancient  her- 
alds regarded  as  the  symbol  of  peace.  (Consult  Bot- 
tiger, Amalthca,  vo\.  ltp.  104,  seqq.) 

Cadituci,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica,  living  between 
the  Oldus  or  Oltis  (the  Olt)  and  the  Duranius  (Dor- 
dogne),  two  of  the  northern  branches  of  the  Garumna. 
Their  capital  was  Divona,  afterward  called  from  their 
own  name  Cadurci,  now  Cahors.    (Ctts.,  B.  G.,  7, 4.) 

Capytis,  a  town  of  Syria,  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(2,  159).  It  is  supposed  by  Rcland  to  have  been  the 
same  with  Gath.  D'Anville,  Renncll,  and  many 
others,  however,  identify  it  with  Jerusalem.  This 
latter  opinion  is  undoubtedly  the  more  correct  one, 
and  the  name  Cadytis  would  6cem  to  be  only  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Hebrew  Kcdosha,  i.  c.,  "  holy  city." 
W  ith  this,  too,  the  present  Arabic  name  El  Kads,  i.e., 
"  the  holy,"  clearly  agrees.  (Rcnnell,  Geogr.  Herod., 
vol.  1,  p.  SM.—Rosenmuller,  Bibl.  Alterthunuk.,  vol. 
2,  pt.  1,  p.  487— Hccrcn,  Ideen,  vol.  1,  pt.  2,  p.  114. 
— Dahlman,  Herod  ,  p  75. —  Valckcnar,  Opusc ,  vol. 
1,  p.  152.  seqq. — Bahr,  Ezturs.,  11,  ad  Herod.,  I.  e.) 

Ci«A,  an  island  of  tho  ./Egean  Sea,  among  the  Cyc- 
ladcs,  called  also  Ceos  and  Cea.    ( Kid.  Ceos  ) 

C*cias,  a  wind  blowing  from  the  northeast.  (Com- 

Kilt  Mac.) 

Cecilia  Caia,  or  Tanaqiml.    Vtd.  Tanaquil. 

Cecilia  Lex,  I.  was  proposed  A.U.C.  693,  by 
Cecilius  Metellus  Nepos,  to  exempt  the  city  and  Italy 
from  taxes.  (Ctc,  Ep.  ad  Alt,  2,  9. — Dio  Cass., 
37,  61.) — II.  Another,  called  also  Dtdta,  or  Dtdta  et 
Cactlia, ,A.U.C.  654,  by  tho  consuls  Q.  Cheilitis  Me- 
tellus and  T.  Didius,  that  laws  should  be  promul- 
gated for  three  market-days  ( 1 7  days),  and  that  several 
distinct  things  should  not  be  included  in  the  same  law, 
which  practice  was  called  fcrrc  per  saluram. — III 
Another,  A.U.C.  701,  to  restore  to  the  censors  their 
original  rights  and  privileges,  which  had  been  lessened 
by  P.  Clodius,  the  tribune. — IV.  Another,  called  also 
Gabinia,  A.U.C.  685,  against  usury. 

Cecilia  (oens),  a  distinguished  plebeian  family  of 
Rome,  the  principal  branch  of  which  were  the  Metclli. 
They  pretended  to  have  derived  their  origin  from  Ck- 
culus,  son  of  Vulcan. 

CiKciLiua,  I.  Metellus.  (Vid.  Metellus.)— II.  Sta- 
tius,  a  comic  poet,  originally  a  Gallic  slave.  (Aul. 
Geli,  4,  20.)  His  productions  were  held  in  high  es- 
timation by  the  Romans,  and  were  sometimes  ranked 
on  an  equality  with  those  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  at 
other  times  preferred  to  them.  (Horat.,  Ep.,  2, 1,  59. 
— Ctc,  de  Orat.,2,  10.  —  Id.  ad  Attic,  7,  "i.—  Vulga- 
tius  Sedigitus  ap.  Aul.  Geli,  15,  24.)  He  died  one 
year  after  Ennius.  We  possess  the  names  and  frag- 
ments of  more  than  thirty  of  his  comedies,  in  which 
he  appears  to  have  copied  the  writers  of  the  New 
Comedy  among  the  Greeks,  especially  Menandcr. 
(Bahr,  Gesch.  Rom.  Lit.,  p.  70.) 

C.ccTna,  Alliknus,  a  celebrated  gencrtl,  a  native 
of  Gaul.  Ho  commanded  at  first  a  legion  for  Galba, 
in  Germany  ;  then  he  embraced  the  party  of  Vitcllius, 
and  gained  him  the  crown  by  the  victory  of  Bedria- 
cum,  where  Otho  was  defeated.  Soon  after  this,  how- 
ever, he  abandoned  Vitellius  and  went  over  to  Vespa- 
sian.   Irritated  at  not  being  promoted  by  the  new  oiii- 
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pcror  to  the  honours  at  which  he  aimed,  he  cone  pi  rod 
against  him,  but  wac  slain  by  order  of  Titus  at  a  ban- 
quet. Some  writers  have  thrown  doubts  on  this  con- 
spiracy, and  have  pretended  that  Titus  was  actuated 
by  a  feeling  of  jealousy  in  seeing  Cccina  regarded 
with  attachment  by  Berenice,  (faett..  Hut.,  1,  61. 
— Id  th. ,  3,  1 3  —  Dto  Cass.,  66, 16.) 

Gscubus  Acer,  a  district  in  the  vicinity  of  For- 
mic and  Caicta  in  I^atium,  famous  for  its  wines.  I 
Pliny  (14,  6)  informs  us,  that,  before  his  time,  the 
Cecuban  wine,  which  came  from  the  poplar  marshes 
of  Amyclc,  was  roost  esteemed,  but  that  at  the  period 
when  he  wrote,  it  had  lost  its  repute,  through  the  neg- 
ligence 'of  the  growers,  and  partly  from  the  limited 
extent  of  the  vineyards,  which  had  been  nearly  destroy- 
ed by  the  navigable  canal  begun  by  Nero  from  the 
Lake  Avcrnus  to  Ostia.  Galen  (Athen.,  1,  21)  de- 
scribes the  Cccuban  as  a  generous  and  durable  wine, 
but  apt  to  affect  the  head,  and  ripening  only  after 
many  years.  When  new  it  probably  belonged  to  the 
class  of  rough  sweet  wines.  It  was  Horace's  favour- 
ite, and  scarce  aAcr  the  breaking  up  of  the  principal 
vineyards.  The  best,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  oldest 
vintage,  was  the  Opimian.  L.  Opimius  Nepos  was 
consul  A.U.  633,  in  which  year  the  excessive  heat  of 
the  summer  caused  all  the  productions  of  the  earth  to 
attain  an  uncommon  degree  of  perfection.  ( Vtd.  Fa- 
lernum  and  Massicus. — Henderson's  Hist.  Anc.  and 
Modern  Wtnes,  p.  81,  seqq  ) 

Cecumis,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  conceived,  as  some  say, 
by  his  mother  as  she  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  a  spark 
having  leaped  forth  into  her  bosom.  After  a  life  spent 
in  plundering  and  rapine,  he  built  Prsmestc ;  but,  being 
unable  to  find  inhabitants,  he  implored  Vulcan  to  tcfi 
him  whether  he  really  was  his  father.  Upon  this  a 
flame  suddenly  shone  around  a  multitude  who  were  as- 
sembled to  see  some  spectacle,  and  they  were  imme- 
diately persuaded  to  become  the  subjects  of  CecuMx. 
Virgil  says,  that  he  was  found  on  the  hearth,  or,  as 
some  less  correctly  explain  it,  in  the  very  fire  itself, 
and  hence  was  fabled  to  have  been  the  son  of  Vulcan. 
The  name  Ccculus  refers,  it  is  said,  to  the  small  size 
of  the  pupils  of  his  eyes.  ( Vtrg.,  Mn.,  7,  680.— Sen. 
ad  Vug.,  I.e.) 

Cklks  Vwknna.    Vid.  Vibetuia. 

Celu  Lex,  was  enacted  A.U.C.  630,  by  Celius, 
a  tribune.  It  ordained,  that  in  judicial  proceedings  be- 
fore tbe  people,  in  cases  of  treason,  the  votes  should 
be  given  by  ballot ;  contrary  to  the  exception  of  tbe 
Cassian  law.  (Hetnecc.,  Anttq.  Rom.,  ed.  Hauboid, 
p.  250.) 

CiBLius,  I.  a  young  Roman  of  considerable  tal- 
ents and  piishmcnts,  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
Cicero  on  his  first  introduction  to  the  forum.  Having 
imprudently  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  Clodia,  the 
well-known  sister  of  Clodius,  and  having  afterward 
deserted  her,  she  accused  him  of  an  attempt  to  poison 
her,  and  of  having  borrowed  money  from  her  in  order  to 
procure  the  assassination  of  Dio,  the  Alexandrean  am- 
bassador. He  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  an  oration 
which  is  still  extant. — II.  Aurelianus,  a  medical  wri- 
ter. ( Vid.  Aurelianus.) — III.  Sabinus,  a  writer  in  the 
age  of  Vespasian,  who  composed  a  treatise  on  the 
edicts  of  the  curule  cdilcs. — IV.  One  of  the  seven 
hills  on  which  Rome  was  built.  Romulus  surrounded 
it  with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  and  it  was  enclosed  by 
walls  by  the  succeeding  kings.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  received  its  name  from  Cades  Vibenna. 

Cjekk,  or  CiCWKpolis.  I.  a  town  of  Egypt,  in  the 
Panopolitan  nome,  supposed  to  be  the  present  Ghenne 
or  Kenne. — II.  A  town  near  the  promontory  of  Tena- 
rus  :  its  previous  name  was  Tenarum.  ( Vid.  Ttena- 
rus ) 

Camels.    Vtd.  Ccnis. 

C.v:\iDEs,  a  patronymic  of  Eetion,  as  descended 
(Herod.,  5,  92.) 


CsnTna,  a  town  of  Latium,  near  Rome,  placed  by 
Cluverius  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio.  The  inhabi- 
tants, called  Cttmnenses,  made  war  against  the  Ro- 
mans aftcT  the  rape  of  tbe  Sabines.  Having  been 
conquered  by  Romulus,  Cenina  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived a  colony  from  the  victor,  together  with  Antnn- 
n».  (JW  Hal.,  2,  36.)  It  is  thought  to  have  stood 
on  the  hill  of  San?  Angtlo,  or  Monitcelh.  (Hoitltn , 
Adnot.,p.  103.) 

CiKWis,  a  Thessalian  son  of  Elatus,  and  one  of  the 
Lapithe.  He  was,  according  to  the  fable,  originally 
a  female,  and  obtained  from  Neptune  the  privilege 
of  changing  sex,  and  of  becoming  a  warrior  and  in- 
vulnerable. In  this  new  sex  he  became  celebrated 
for  his  valour  and  his  exploits  in  the  war  against  the 
Centaurs.  He  offended  Jupiter,  and  was  changed  into 
a  bird.  Virgil  represents  Ccnis  under  a  female  form 
in  the  lower  world.  (Mn.,  6,  448.)  The  name  is 
sometimes,  but  less  correctly,  given  as  Ceneus.  (Con- 
sult Heyne,  a&JEn.,  I.  e.) 

Ganvs,  a  promontory  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of 
the  Druttii,  north  of  Rhegium.    It  faced  the  promon- 
tory of  Pclorus  in  Sicily,  and  formed,  by  its  means, 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  F return  Siculum.  (Streio, 
256.)    According  to  Pliny  (3,  10),  these  two  prom 
ontorics  were  separated  by  an  interval  of  twelve  sta- 
dia, or  a  mile  and  a  half:  a  statement  which  accords 
with  that  of  Polybius  (1,  42.)    Thucydides,  on  the 
other  hand  (6,  1),  seems  to  allow  two  and  a  half  for 
the  breadth  of  the  strait,  but,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
siders this  as  the  utmost  amount  of  the  distance. 
Topographers  are  divided  as  to  the  exact  point  of  the 
Italian  coast  which  answers  to  Cape  Cenys;  the 
Calabrian  geographers  say,  the  Punta  del  Pezxo,  call- 
ed also  Coda  del  Volpe,  in  which  opinion  Cluverius 
and  D'Anvillc  coincide ;  but  Holstcmus  contend*  tor 
the  Torre  del  Cavallo.    This  perhaps  may,  in  fact 
be  the  narrowest  point ;  but  it  docs  not  apparently  an- 
swer so  well  to  Strata's  description  of  tne  figure  and 
bearing  of  Cape  Cenys.    (Cramer's  Ancient  Italy. 
vol.  2,  p.  426,  seqq.) 

Care,  or,  as  it  is  always  called  by  the  Greek  wri- 
ters, Agylla,  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of 
Etruria,  and  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Pclasgi.    (Dton.  Hal.,  1. 
20. — Id.,  3, 60.)    It  was  situate  near  the  coast,  to  the 
west  of  Veii.    Ancient  writers  seem  puzzled  to  ac- 
count for  the  change  of  name  which  this  city  is  allow- 
ed to  have  undergone,  the  Romans  never  calling  it 
anything  but  Cere,  except  Virgil.    (JEn.,  8,  478 ) 
Strabo  (220)  relates,  that  the  Tyrrheni,  on  arming 
before  this  city,  were  hailed  by  the  Pclasgi  from  the 
walls  with  the  word  Xaipe,  according  to  the  Greek 
mode  of  salutation  ;  and  that,  when  they  bad  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  place,  they  changed  its 
name  to  that  form  of  greeting.    Other  variations  of 
this  story  may  be  seen  in  Serviua  (ad  Mn.,  8,  597V 
According  to  one  of  them,  given  on  the  authority  of 
Hyginus,  the  Romans,  and  not  the  Lydians,  changed 
its  name  from  Agylla  to  Cere.    All  thece  explana- 
tions, however,  are  verjyuisalisfactory.    It  has  been 
supposed  that  Cere  might  be  the  original  name,  or 
perhaps  that  which  the  Siculi.  the  ancient  possessors, 
gave  to  the  place  before  the  Pclasgi c  invasion.  Ker 
is  a  Celtic  word.    (Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  1.  p 
205 )    According  to  Midler  (Die  Etruskcr,  vol.  1,  p 
87),  the  two  names  for  the  place  point  to  two  different 
stems  or  races  of  inhabitants.    This  same  writer 
makes  tbe  genuine  Etrurian  name  to  have  been  Cisra 
(Compare  Vernus  Flneeus,  Etrumc.    I,  ap.  httcrp 
JEn..  10,  183,  Frron.)    The  earliest  record  to  be 
found  of  the  history  of  Agylla  is  in  Herodotus  (1,  166) 
That  writer  informs  us,  that  the  Phoc scans,  having 
been  driven  from  their  native  city  on  the  shores  of 
Ionia  by  the  arms  of  Cyrus,  formed  establishments  in 
Corsica,  of  which  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Carthaginians, 
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jealous  of  their  nantical  s>kill  and  enterprising  spirit, 
«ouffht  to  dispossess  them.    A  severe  action  accord- 
ingly took  place  in  the  Sea  of  Sardinia,  between  the 
Pbocean*  and  the  combined  fleet  of  the  latter  powers,  j 
in  which  the  former  gained  the  day ;  but  it  was  such  j 
a  victory  as  left  them  little  room  for  exultation,  they 
having  lost  several  of  their  ships,  and  the  rest  being 
nearly  all  disabled.    The  Agyileans,  who  appear  to 
have  constituted  the  principal  farce  of  the  Tyrrhenians, 
on  their  return  home  Untied  their  prisoners  and  hart>a- 
rously  stoned  the m  to  death ;  for  which  act  of  cruelty 
they  were  soon  visited  by  a  strange  calamity.    It  was 
ob*erved,  that  all  the  living  creatures  which  approach- 
ed the  *pot  where  the  Phocarans  had  been  murdered, 
were  immediately  seized  with  convulsive  distortions 
and  paralytic  affections  of  the  limbs.    On  consulting 
the  orade  at  Delphi,  to  learn  how  they  might  expiate 
their  offence,  the  Agyileans  were  commanded  to  cele- 
brate the  obstante*  of  the  dead,  and  to  hold  games  in 
their  honour;  which  order,  the  historian  informs  ur, 
watt  punctually  attended  to  up  to  his  time.    We  learn 
also  from  Strabo  (230),  that  the  Agyileans  enjoyed  a 
peal  reputation  for  justice  among  the  Greeks ;  for, 
though  very  powerful,  and  able  to  send  out  large  fleets 
and  numerous  armies,  they  always  abstained  from  pi- 
racy, to  which  the  other  Tyrrhenian  cities  were  much 
al  lieted.    According  to  Dionysiua,  the  Romans  were 
first  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Cere  under  the  reign 
of  Tarquin  the  Elder,  and  subsequently  under  Senilis 
Tuliius,  by  whom  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the 
two  states  (3,  28).    Long  after,  when  Rome  had 
been  taken  by  the  Gauls,  the  inhabitants  of  Cere  ren- 
dered the  former  city  an  important  service,  by  receiv- 
ing their  priests  and  vestals,  and  defeating  the  Gauls 
on  their  return  through  the  Sabine  territory ;  on  which 
occasion  they  recovered  the  gold  with  which  Rome 
is  said  to  have  purchased  its  liberation.    This  is  a  cu- 
rious fact,  and  not  mentioned  by  any  historian ;  but 
it  agrees  very  well  with  the  account  which  Polybius 
gives  us  of  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls  (1,  6).    In  re- 
turn for  this  assistance,  the  Romans  requited  the  Ce- 
rites by  declaring  them  the  public  guests  of  Rome,  and 
admitting  them,  though  not  in  full,  to  the  rights  en- 
joyed by  her  citizens.    They  were  made  citizens,  but 
•f'.ihoat  the  right  of  voting;  whence  the  phrases,  tn 
Cartfui*  laAntltLM  referre  ahqucm,  44  to  deprive  one  of 
his  light  of  voting."  and  Caritt  cera  digni,  "  worth- 
less persons."  in  reference  to  citizens  of  Rome,  since 
what  would  be  an  honour  to  the  people  of  Cere  would 
be  a  punishment  u>  a  native  Roman  citizen.    ( Cra- 
mcr'$  Amaent  Itdf,  vol.  1,  p.  207.) — "  It  is  a  weak 
notion  of  Strabo,"  observes  Niebuhr,  44  that  the  Ro- 
mans had  acted  ungratefully  in  not  admitting  the  Ce- 
nt** to  a  higher  franchise.    It  was  not  in  their  power 
to  do  so,  unless  the  Cerites  themselves  preferred  re- 
nouncing the  independence  of  their  state,  receiving 
their  landed  property  from  the  republic,  according  to 
the  Reman  law,  and  forming  a  new  tribe ;  and  this 
they  were  certainly  far  from  wishing  at  that  time,  as 
fortune  hid  been  more  favourable  to  them  in  the  Gal- 
lie  war  than  to  Rome ;  if,  indeed,  the  Roman  citizen- 
*aup  were  really  conferred  on  the  Cerites  at  this  time, 
and  not  considerably  earlier,  in  the  flourishing  days 
<y(  the  ancient  Agylla."   (Roman  History,  vol.  1,  p. 
M3,  Wilier* 9  tranxl.)    In  the  first  edition  of  his  work 
(*oL  1.  p.  103,  Mm.,  rn  notu),  Niebuhr  starts  the  bold 
hypothesis  that  Cart  vat  the  parent  city  of  Rome 
In  the  sseond  edition,  however  (Cambridge  trantl.), 
thi»  tiieory  is  iiileiitly  withdrawn. 

Cswab,  a  surname  given  to  the  Julian  family  at 
Rome,  for  which  various  etymologies  have  bdfe  as- 
signed. Pliny  (7,  9)  informs  us.  that  the  first  who 
yJorr  the  name  was  so  railed,  quod  arso  morturt  mafrts 
m*ro  ruituM  fuerti.  Festua  derives  it  from  eatanet, 
<ast  'p**  t  stains  sea/re  produrtt.  Others,  because  the 
feat  of  the  name  alew  an  tltvhant,  which  was  called 
N  * 


c<Tsa  in  Punic,  as  Servus  informs  us  (ad  JEn.,  1,  200). 
The  derivation  of  Pliny  is  generally  considered  the  best. 
The  nobility  of  the  Julian  family  was  so  ancient  and 
so  illustrious,  that,  even  after  it  obtained  the  imperial 
dignity,  it  needed  not  the  exaggeration  of  flatterers  to 
exalt  it.  Within  thirty  years  after  the  commencement 
of  the  republic,  we  find  the  name  of  C.  Julius  on  the 
list  of  consuls,  and  the  same  person,  or  a  relation  of 
the  same  name,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  De- 
cemviri by  whom  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  were 
compiled.  It  numbered,  after  this,  several  other  indi- 
viduals who  attained  to  the  offices  of  pnetor  and  con- 
sul, one  of  whom,  L.  Julius  Cesar,  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  Italian  war  by  a  great  victory  over  the 
Samnites,  and  was  afterward  murdered  by  order  of 
Marius.  Another,  of  the  same  line,  C.  Julius  Cesar, 
the  brother  of  Lucius,  was  eminent  as  a  public  speaker 
for  his  wit  and  pleasantry,  and  perished  together  with 
the  former  when  Marius  and  Cmna  first  assumed  the 
government. — The  most  illustrious  of  the  name,  how- 
ever, was  C.  Julius  Caesar,  bom  July  (QuintUu) 
10th,  B.C.  100.  His  father  was  C.  Julius  Cesar,  a 
man  of  pretorian  rank,  and  is  recorded  by  Pliny  (7, 
53)  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  sudden  death,  he 
having  expired  suddenly  one  rooming  at  Pisa  while 
dressing  himself.  C.  Cesar  married  Aurclia,  of  the* 
family  of  Aurclius  Cotta,  and  of  these  parents  was 
born  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch.  I  rom  his  ear- 
liest boyhood  Cesar  discovered  extraordinary  talents. 
He  had  a  penetrating  intellect,  a  remarkably  strong 
memory,  and  a  lively  imagination  :  was  indefatigable  i 
in  business,  and  able,  as  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  to  read,  I 
write,  hear,  and  dictate,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  / 
from  four  to  seven  different  letters.  When  the  party  j 
of  Marius  had  gained  the  ascendency  at  Rome,  Cinna 
gave  his  daughter  Cornelia  in  marriage  to  Cesar. 
The  latter  was  also  farther  connected  with  the  popular 
party  through  the  marriage  of  Julia,  his  father's  sister, 
with  the  elder  Marius :  yet,  although  thus  doubly  ob- 
noxious to  the  victorious  side,  he  refused  to  comply 
with  the  commands  of  Sylla,  to  divorce  his  wife  ;  and 
being  exposed,  in  consequence,  to  his  resentment,  he 
fled  from  Rome,  and  baffled  all  attempts  upon  his  life, 
partly  by  concealing  himself,  and  partly  by  bribing 
the  officers  sent  to  Itill  him,  till  Sylla  was  prevailed 
upon,  according  to  Suetonius,  to  spare  him  at  the  en- 
treaty of  some  common  friends.  A  Btory  was  after- 
ward common,  that  Sylla  did  not  pardon  without  great 
reluctance ;  and  that  he  told  those  who  sued  in  his 
behalf,  that  in  Cesar  there  were  many  Mariuses.  Had 
he  indeed  thought  so,  his  was  not  a  temper  to  have 
yielded  to  any  supplications  to  save  him ;  nor  would 
any  considerations  have  induced  him  to  exempt  from 
destruction  one  from  whom  he  had  apprehended  so 
great  a  danger.  After  this,  the  young  Cesar  pro- 
ceeded to  the  court  of  Nicoroedes,  king  of  Bithynia, 
and  on  leaving  this  monarch,  of  whose  intimacy  with 
him  a  scandalous  anecdote  is  recorded,  he  went  to  M. 
Municius  Thermus,  then  pretor  in  Asia,  who  intrust- 
ed him  with  the  command  of  the  fleet  that  was  to 
blockade  Mytilcne.  In  the  execution  of  this  trust 
Cesar  distinguished  himself  highly,  although  but  twen- 
ty-two years  of  age.  He  next  visited  Rhodes,  and 
Mtudied  eloquence  for  some  time  under  Apollonius 
Molo,  from  whom  Cicero,  about  the  same  period,  was 
also  receiving  instruction.  (Sueton.,  Jul.,  c.  4. — Ci'c, 
de  Ctar.  Or.,  c.  91.)  On  the  way  thither  he  was 
taken  by  pirates,  and  was  detained  by  them  till  ho 
collected  from  some  of  the  neighbouring  cities  fifty 
talents  for  bis  ransom.  No  sooner,  however,  was  ho 
released,  than  he  procured  a  small  naval  force,  and 
set  out  on  his  own  sole  authority  in  pursuit  of  them. 
He  overtook  the  pirates,  and  captured  some  of  their 
vcHsels,  which  he  brought  back  to  the  coast  of  Asia 
with  a  number  of  prisoners.  He  then  sent  word  of 
his  success  to  the  proconsul  of  Asia,  requesting  him 
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to  order  the  execution  of  the  captives ;  bat  that  officer 
being  more  inclined  to  have  them  sold  as  slaves,  Cesar 
crucified  them  all  without  loss  of  time,  before  the  pro- 
consul's pleasure  was  officially  known.  Such  con- 
duct was  not  likely  to  recommend  him  to  those  in  au- 
thority ;  and  we  arc  told  that  on  several  other  occa- 
sions, ho  wished  to  act  for  himself  (  Veil.  Pttfere.,  2, 
67. — Sucton.,  Jul.,  4),  and  even  to  take  part  in  the 
war  which  was  now  renewed  with  Mithrauates,  with- 
out any  commission  from  the  government,  and  without 
submitting  himself  to  any  of  the  regular  officers  of  the 
republic.  These  early  instances  of  his  lawless  spirit 
are  recorded  with  admiration  by  some  of  his  historians, 
as  affording  proofs  of  vigour  and  greatness  of  mind. 
He  now  returned  to  Rome,  and  became,  in  succession, 
military  tribune,  quaestor,  and  edile.  At  the  same 
time,  he  had  the  address  to  win  the  favour  of  the  peo- 
ple by  affability,  by  splendid  entertainments,  and  pub- 
lic shows;  and,  trusting  to  his  popularity,  he  ven- 
tured to  erect  again  the  statues  of  Manus,  whose 
memory  was  hated  by  the  senate  and  patricians.  In 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  he  certainly  had  a  secret 
part ;  and  his  speech  in  the  senate,  on  the  question  of 
their  punishment,  was  regarded  by  many  as  an  actual 
proof  of  this,  for  he  insisted  that  death,  by  the  Roman 
constitution,  was  an  illegal  punishment,  and  that  the 
property  merely  of  the  conspirators  should  bo  con- 
fiscated, and  they  themselves  condemned  to  j>erj>otual 
imprisonment.  Soon  after  this  he  was  chosen  pontifcx 
maximus,  and  was  about  to  go  as  governor  to  Farther 
Spain  ;  but  his  creditors  refusing  to  let  him  depart, 
Crassus  became  his  security  in  the  enormous  sum  of 
eight  hundred  and  thirty  talents.  It  was  on  his  jour- 
ney to  Spain  that  the  remarkable  expression  fell  from 
his  lips,  on  seeing  a  miserable  village  by  the  way, 
"  that  he  would  rather  be  first  there  than  second  at 
Rome."  When  he  entered  on  the  government  of  this 
province,  he  displayed  the  same  ability,  and  the  same 
unscrupulous  waste  of  human  lives  for  the  purposes 
of  his  ambition,  which  distinguished  bis  subsequent  ca- 
reer. In  order  to  retrieve  his  fortune,  to  gain  a  mili- 
tary reputation,  and  to  entitle  himself  to  the  honour  of 
a  triumph,  he  attacked  some  of  the  native  tribes  on  the 
most  frivolous  pretences  (Dio  Comm.,  37,  52),  and  thus 
enriched  himself  and  his  army,  and  gained  the  credit 
of  a  successful  general  by  the  plunder  and  massacre 
of  these  poor  barbarians.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he 
paid  off  his  numerous  and  heavy  debts,  and,  in  order 
to  gain  the  consulship,  brought  about  a  reconciliation 
between  Pompey  ana  Crassus,  whose  enmity  had  di- 
vided Rome  into  two  great  parties.  He  succeeded  in 
his  design,  and  that  famous  coalition  was  eventually 
formed  between  Pompey,  Crassus,  and  himself,  which 
is  known  in  Roman  history  by  the  name  of  the  First 
Triumvirate.  ( Vtd.  Triumvir.)  Supported  by  such 
powerful  assistants,  in  addition  to  bis  own  popularity, 
Cesar  was  elected  consul,  with  M.  Calpurnius  Dibu- 
lus,  confirmed  the  measures  of  Pompey,  and  procured 
the  passage  of  a  law  for  the  distribution  of  certain 
lands  among  the  poorer  class  of  citizens.  This,  of 
course,  brought  him  high  popularity.  With  Pompey 
he  formed  a  still  more  intimate*  connexion,  by  giving 
him  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage  ;  and  the  favour  of 
the  equestrian  order  was  gained  by  releasing  them 
from  a  disadvantageous  contract  for  the  revenues  of 
Asia,  a  step  which  the  senate  had  refused  to  take  in 
their  behalf ;  and  thus  the  affections  of  a  powerful 
body  of  men  were  alienated  from  the  aristocracy  at 
the  very  time  when  their  assistance  was  most  needful. 
When  the  year  of  his  consulship  had  expired,  Cesar 
obtained  from  the  people,  by  the  Vatinian  law,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Illyricum,  for  five 
years,  with  an  army  of  three  legions.  As  the  law  then 
stood,  the  disposal  of  such  commands  was  vested  in 
the  senate  atone  ;  but  that  body,  wishing,  no  doubt,  to 
increase  the  weight  of  Cesar's  employments  abroad, 


and  to  remove  him  farther  from  the  city,  added  to  his 
government  the  province  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  and 
voted  him  another  legion.    After  marrying  Calpurnia, 
the  daughter  of  Lucius  Calpurnius  Piso  (his  third  wife 
had  been  divorced  by  him  in  consequence  of  the  affair 
of  Clodius),  Cesar  repaired  to  Gaul,  in  nine  years  re- 
duced the  whole  country,  crossed  the  Rhine  twice, 
passed  over  twice  into  Britain,  defeated  the  natives  of 
this  island  in  two  battles,  and  compelled  them  to  give 
hostages.    The  senate  had  continued  his  government 
in  Gaul  for  another  period  of  five  years ;  while  Pom- 
pey was  to  have  the  command  of  Spain,  and  Crassus 
that  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Macedonia,  for  five  years  also. 
The  death  of  Crassus,  however,  in  his  unfortunate 
campaign  against  the  Parthians,  dissolved  the  trium- 
virate.   About  this  same  time,  too,  occurred  the  death 
of  Julia,  and  thus  the  tie  which  had  bound  Pompey  so 
closely  to  Cesar  was  broken,  and  no  private  coiisider- 
ations  any  longer  existed  to  allay  the  jealousies  and 
animosities  which  political  disputes  might  enkindle 
between  them.    The  power  of  Pompey,  meanwhile, 
kept  continually  on  the  increase ;  and  Cesar,  on  bis 
part,  used  every  exertion  to  strengthen  his-  own  re- 
sources, and  enlarge  the  number  of  his  party  and 
friends.    Cesar  converted  Gaul  into  a  Roman  prov- 
ince, and  kept  governing  it  with  policy  and  kindness 
Pompey,  on  his  side,  elevated  Cesar's  enemies  to  the 
consulship,  and  prevailed  upon  the  senate  to  pass  a  de- 
cree requiring  Cesar  to  leave  his  army,  and  resign  bis 
government  of  Gaul.    The  latter  declared  his  willing- 
ness to  obey  this  mandate,  if  Pompey  also  would  lay 
aside  his  own  authority,  and  descend  to  the  ranks  of 
a  private  citizen.    The  proposition  was  unheeded, 
and  a  second  decree  followed,  commanding  Cesar  to 
resign  his  offices  and  military  power  within  a  specified 
period,  or  be  declared  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and  at 
the  same  time  appointing  Pompey  commander-in-chief 
of  the  armies  of  the  republic.    An  open  rupture  now 
ensued.    The  decree  of  the  senate  was  negatived  by 
two  of  the  tribunes,  Antony  and  Cassius  (<?«*.,  Bell. 
Civ.,  1,  2,  tea.) ;  the  senate,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
recourse  to  the  exercise  of  their  highest  prerogative, 
and  directed  the  consuls  for  the  time,  being  "  to  pro- 
vide for  the  safety  of  the  republic."    This  res 
was  entered  on  the  journals  of  tlie  senate  on  the 
enth  of  January  ;  and  no  sooner  was  it  passed,  than 
Antony  and  Cassius,  together  with  Curio,  professing 
to  believe  their  lives  in  danger,  fled  in  disguise  from 
Rome,  and  hastened  to  escape  to  Cesar,  who  was 
then  at  Ravenna,  waiting  for  the  result  of  his  proposi- 
tion to  the  senate.    (Ctc,  Ep.  ad  Font.,  16,  11. — 
Plut.,  Vit.  Cos.,  c.  31.)    It  appears,  from  one  of  Cice- 
ro's letters  (ad  Alt.,  7,  9),  written  a  few  days  before 
the  first  of  January,  that  he  had  calculated  on  such  an 
event  as  the  flight  of  the  tribunes,  and  on  its  affording 
Cesar  a  pretext  for  commencing  his  rebellion.  When 
it  had  actually  taken  place,  the  senate,  well  aw  an*  of 
the  consequences  to  which  it  would  lead,  began  to 
make  preparations  for  defence.    Italy  was  divided  in  to 
districts,  each  of  which  was  to  be  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  separate  officer ;  soldiers  were  ordered  to 
be  everywhere  levied,  money  was  voted  from  the  tre 
ury  to  be  placed  at  Pompey '■  disposal,  and  the  tv 
Gauls,  which  Cesar  had  just  been  summoned  to 
sign,  were  bestowed  on  L.  Domitius  and  M.  Con- 
sidius  Nonianus.    When  Caesar  was  informed  of  the 
flight  of  the  tribunes  and  of  the  subsequent  re«M>t*u_ 
tions  of  the  senate,  he  assembled  his  soldiers,  expa- 
tiated on  the  violence  offered  to  the  tribunitian  char- 
acter, and  on  the  attempts  of  his  enemies  to  <ic*i»c»i) 
himself  of  the  dignity,  by  forcing  him  to  resign  txis> 
province  before  the  term  of  his  command  was  «x. 

fiired.  He  found  his  troops  perfectly  disposed  to  fall- 
ow him,  crossed  the  Rubicon,  and,  seising  on  ArksnrsV- 
num.  the  first  town  of  importance  without  the  limit* 
of  his  province,  thus  declared  himself  in  open 
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Kan  against  the  stale.    At  Ariminum  be  met  the  fugi- 
tive tribunes,  introduced  them  without  delay  to  his 
army,  and,  working  upon  the  feelings  of  the  latter  by 
i  powerful  harangue,  soon  made  himself  master  of  Ita- 
ly without  striking  a  blow,  as  Pompey,  taken  by  sur- 
prise through  the  suddenness  of  Cesar's  hostile  op- 
erations, and  destitute  of  troops  to  meet  him,  had  left 
the  city  with  the  senators,  consuls,  and  other  magis- 
trates    laying  an  anny  thereupon,  with  the  treas- 
ures of  the  state,  Cesar  hastened  into  Spain,  which 
he  reduced  to  submission,  without  coming  to  a  pitched 
battle  with  Potnpey's  generals.    He  next  conquered 
Massilia  (M*r*aiU),  and  then,  returning  to  Rome, 
wa*  appointed  dictator  by  the  pretor  M.  iEmilius  Lep- 
idus.    Meanwhile  Pompey  had  collected  an  army  in 
the  East,  and  his  rival  hastened  to  Epirus,  with  five 
legions,  try  land     After  various  operations,  which  OUT 
limits  prevent  us  from  detailing,  the  rival  commanders 
met  in  toe  plain  of  Pharsalia,  and  Cesar  gained  a  de- 
cided victory.    Pompey,  fleeing  to  Egypt,  was  basely 
murdered  there,  while  his  more  fortunate  antagonist, 
ha-u-ning  likewise  to  the  East,  came  just  in  time  to 
p>e  an  honourable  burial  to  the  body  of  his  opponent. 
After  settling  the  differences  between  Ptolemy  and 
hi*  sister  Cleopatra.  Cesar  marched  against  Pharna- 
ces,  lung  of  Pontus,  son  of  Mithradates  the  Great,  and 
5:i].<hed  the  war  so  rapidly  as  to  have  announced  the 
result  to  his  friends  at  home  in  those  well-known 
words,  u  tew,  wdi,  eicT*  ("  /  have  come,  I  hate  teen, 
J  have  cmttptcred~y,  so  descriptive  of  the  celerity  of  his 
movements.    Returning  to  Rome,  after  having  thus 
composed  thr  affurs  of  the  East,  Cresar  granted  an 
amnesty  to  all  the  followers  of  Pompey,  and  gained 
by  his  clemency  a  strong  hold  on  the  good  feelings  of 
the  people.  He  had  been  appointed,  meanwhile,  consul 
for  five  years,  dictator  for  a  year,  and  tribune  for  life. 
When  his  dictatorship  had  expired,  he  caused  himself 
to  be  chosen  consul  again,  and,  without  changing  the 
ancient  forms  of  government,  ruled  with  almost  un- 
limited authority.   Then  came  the  campaign  in  Africa, 
wh-'-re  the  tnends  of  the  republic  had  gathered  under 
the  »ui*lard  of  Cato  and  other  leaders  Crossing 
over  against  them,  Cesar  engaged  in  several  conflicts 
against  these  new  antagonists,  and  at  last 


completely 

defeated  them  at  the  battle  of  Thapsus.  Fresh  hon- 
ours awaked  him  at  Rome.  The  dictatorship  was 
again  bestowed  on  him  for  the  space  often  years,  he 
was  appointed  censor  for  life,  and  his  statue  was  placed 
by  that  of  Junker  in  the  Capitol  — From  the  date  of 
Cesar's  return  from  Africa  to  the  period  of  his  assas- 
sination, there  is  an  interval  of  somewhat  less  than 
and  even  of  this  short  time  nine  months 
engrossed  by  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  Spain, 
'  i  obliged  him  to  leave  Rome  once  more,  and  con- 
tond  for  the  nircurity  of  his  power  against  the  sons  of 
Potnpey  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  ( Vtd.  Munda.) 
He  enjoyed  the  sovereignty,  therefore,  which  he  had 
so  dearly  parchascd,  during  little  more  than  one  single 
year  :  from  the  end  of  Jury,  A.U.C.  707,  to  the  mid- 
dim  af  the  winter,  a  period  of  between  seven  and  eight 
months,  owing  to  the  reformation  of  the  calendar 
^hirb  he  introduced  during  this  interval ;  and  again 
f**m  October,  708,  to  the  Idea  of  March  in  the  follow- 
*pn:)g  Wfien  Cs»sar  again  entered  Rome  after 
osspjering  the  sons  of  Pompey,  he  was  made  per- 
P"tt.d  dictator,  and  received  the  title  of  imperator 
with  posers  of  sovereignty.  The  appellation  also  of 
Father  of  his  Country"  was  voted  him  ;  the  month  in 
which  h»  was  born,  and  which  had  till  then  been  called 
V«o.m,  w  as  now  named  Julius  (July),  in  honour  of 


i  now  named  Juitxs  (July),  in 
_  was  stamped  with  his  image,  t 
«*  senator*  and  citizens  of  equestrian  rank  was 
appointed  for  the  security  of  his  person.  He  was 
Jewed  also  to  wear,  on  all  public  festivals,  the 
ins*  worn  by  victorious  generals  at  their  triumphs, 
tad  at  all  times  to  have  a  crown  of  laurel  on  his 


head.  He  continued,  meanwhile,  to  conciliate  his 
enemies,  and  to  heap  favours  on  his  friends.  Lar- 
gesses were  also  distributed  among  the  populace, 
shows  of  various  kinds  were  exhibited,  and  everything, 
in  fact,  was  done  to  call  off  their  attention  from  the 
utter  prostration  of  their  liberties  which  had  so  suc- 
cessfully been  achieved.  The  gross  and  impious  flat- 
tery of  the  senate  now  reached  its  height.  The  stat- 
ues of  Cesar  were  ordered  to  be  carried,  along  with 
those  of  the  gods,  in  the  processions  of  the  circus  ; 
temples  and  altars  were  dedicated  to  him,  and  priests 
were  appointed  to  superintend  his  worship.  These 
things  he  received  with  a  vanity  which  affords  a  stri- 
king contrast  to  the  contemptuous  pride  of  Sylla. 
Cesar  took  a  pleasure  in  every  token  of  homage,  and 
in  contemplating  with  childish  delight  the  gaudy  hon- 
ours with  which  he  was  invested.  It  was  apart  of  the 
prize  which  he  had  coveted,  and  which  he  had  commit- 
ted so  many  crimes  to  gain ;  nor  did  the  possession  of 
real  power  seem  to  give  him  greater  delight,  than  the 
enjoyment  of  these  forced,  and,  therefore,  worthless 
flatteries. — We  now  come  to  the  closing  scene,  his 
assassination.  Various  causes  seemed  to  hurry  this 
event.  Cesar  had  given  offence  to  the  senate  by  re- 
ceiving them  without  rising  from  his  scat  when  they 
waited  upon  him  to  communicate  the  decrees  which 
they  had  passed  in  honour  of  him.  Ho  had  given 
equal  offence  to  numbers  in  the  state  by  assuming  so 
openly  not  only  the  patronage  of  the  ordinary  offices, 
but  the  power  of  bestowing  them  in  an  unprecedented 
manner,  in  order  to  suit  his  own  policy.  On  one  occa- 
sion, too,  as  he  was  sitting  in  the  rostra,  Marc  Antony 
offered  him  a  royal  diadem.  He  refused  it,  however, 
and  his  refusal  drew  shouts  of  applause  from  the  peo- 
ple. The  next  morning  his  statues  were  adorned  with 
diadems.  The  tribunes  of  the  people  took  them  off, 
and  imprisoned  the  persons  who  had  done  the  act,  but 
they  were  deposed  from  their  office  by  Cesar.  Theso 
and  other  acts,  that  declared  but  too  plainly  the  ambi- 
tious feelings  of  the  man,  and  his  hankering  after  the 
bauble  of  royalty,  gave  rise  to  a  conspiracy,  of  which 
Caius  Cassius  was  the  prime  mover.  Cesar,  having 
no  suspicion  of  the  danger  which  threatened  hiin,  was 
forming  new  projects.  He  resolved  to  subdue  the 
Parthians,  and  then  to  conquer  all  Seythia  from  the 
Caucasus  to  Gaul.  His  friends  gave  out,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  Sibylline  books,  the  Parthians  would  be 
conquered  only  by  a  king,  and  the  plan  proposed  there- 
fore was,  that  Cesar  should  retain  the  title  of  dictator 
with  regard  to  Italy,  but  should  be  saluted  with  that  of 
king  in  ail  the  conquered  countries.  For  this  purpose 
a  meeting  of  the  senate  was  appointed  for  the  15th 
(the  Ides)  of  March ;  and  this  was  the  day  Axed  upon 
by  the  conspirators  for  the  execution  of  their  plot. 
Cesar,  it  is  said,  had  been  often  warned  by  the  augurs 
to  beware  of  the  Ides  of  March  (Plut.  in  Pi/.,  c.  63. 
— Sueion.  tn  Vit.,  c.  81),  and  these  predictions  had 
probably  wrought  upon  the  mind  of  his  wife  Calpumia, 
so  that,  on  the  night  which  preceded  that  dreaded  day, 
her  rest  was  broken  by  feverish  dreams,  and  in  the 
morning  her  impression  of  fear  was  so  strong  that  she 
earnestly  besought  her  husband  not  to  stir  from  the 
house.  He  himself,  we  are  told,  felt  a  little  unwell, 
and  being  thus  more  ready  to  be  infected  by  supersti- 
tious fears,  was  inclined  to  comply  with  Calpurnia's 
wishes.  His  delay  in  attending  the  senate  alarmed  the 
conspirators ;  Decimus  Brutus  Was  sent  to  call  on  him, 
and,  overcome  by  his  persuasions,  he  proceeded  to  the 
Capitol.  On  his  way  thither,  Artemidorus  of  Cnidus,  a 
Greek  sophist,  who  had  been  admitted  into  the  houses 
of  some  of  the  conspirators,  and  had  there  become  ac- 
quainted with  some  facts  that  excited  his  suspicions,  ap- 
proached him  with  a  written  statement  of  the  informa- 
tion which  ho  had  obtained,  and,  putting  it  into  his  hand, 
begged  him  to  read  it  instantly,  as  it  was  of  the  last  im- 
portance.   Ctcsar,  it  is  said,  tried  to  look  at  it,  but  was. 
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prevented  by  the  crowd  that  pressed  around  him  as  he 
passed  along,  and  he  still  held  it  in  his  hand  when  be  en- 
tered the  senate-house  When  Cesar  had  taken  hie 
teal,  the  conspirators  gathered  more  closely  around  him, 
and  L.  Tillius  Cimber  approached  him  aa  if  to  offer  tome 
petition.  Cesar  seemed  unwilling  to  grant  it,  and  ap- 
peared impatient  of  further  importunity,  when  Cimber 
took  hold  of  his  robe  and  pulled  it  down  from  his 
shoulders.  This  was  the  signal  for  attack.  The  dag- 
ger of  Casca  took  the  lead,  when  Cesar  at  first  at- 
tempted to  force  his  way  through  the  circle  thai  sur- 
rounded him.  But  when  all  the  conspirators  rushed 
upon  him,  and  were  so  eager  to  share  in  his  death  that 

merit ;  and  when,  moreover,  he  saw  Junius  Brutus 
among  the  number,  Cesar  drew  his  robe  closely  around 
him,  and,  having  covered  hit  face,  fell  without  a  struggle 
or  a  groan.  He  received  three-and-twenty  wounds,  and 
it  was  observed  that  the  blood, at  it  streamed  from  them, 
bathed  the  pedestal  of  Pompey's  statue.  No  sooner 
wa.s  the  murder  finished  than  Brutus,  raising  his  gory 
dagger,  turned  round  to  the  assembled  senate,  and  call- 
ing on  Cicero  by  name,  congratulated  him  on  the  re- 
covery of  their  country's  liberty.  But  to  preserve  or- 
der was  hopeless,  and  the  senators  fled  in  dismay.  (For 
an  account  of  the  events  immediately  subsequent,  vtd. 
Antoniusand  Brutus.)— Cesar  died  in  the  66th  year  of 
his  age.— In  his  intellectual  character  he  deserves  the 
highest  rank  among  the  men  of  his  age ;  as  a  general, 
moreover,  it  is  needless  to  pronounce  his  eulogy.  But 
if  we  turn  from  his  intellectual  to  his  moral  physiog- 
nomy, the  whole  range  of  history  can  hardly  furnish  a 
picture  of  greater  deformity.  Besides  being  exces- 
sively addicted  to  gross  sensualities,  never  did  any  man 
occasion  so  large  an  amount  of  human  misery  with  so 
little  provocation.  In  his  campaigns  in  Gaul  he  is 
Paid  to  have  destroyed  one  million  of  men  in  battle 
(Pint.,  Vit.  Cas.,  c.  15. — Compare  Plm.,  7,  25),  and 
to  have  made  prisoners  a  million  more,  many  of  whom 
were  destined  to  perish  aa  gladiators,  and  all  were  torn 
from  their  country  and  reduced  to  slavery.  The 
slaughter  which  he  occasioned  in  the  civil  wars  cannot 
be  computed ;  nor  can  we  estimate  the  degree  of  suf- 
fering caused  in  every  part  of  the  empire  by  his  spoli- 
ations and  confiscations,  and  by  the  various  acta  of  op- 
pression which  he  tolerated  in  his  followers. — Was, 
then,  his  assassination  a  lawful  actl  Certainly  not. 
The  act  of  assassination  it  in  itself  to  hateful,  and  in- 
volves in  it  so  much  of  dissimulation  and  treachery, 
that,  whatever  allowance  may  be  made  for  the  perpe- 
trators, when  we  consider  the  moral  ignorance  of  the 
times  in  which  they  lived,  their  conduct  must  never  be 
spoken  of  without  open  condemnation.  (Eneyc.  Mc- 
trppot.,  Dip.  3,  vol.  2,  p.  166,  wye.  — Encyc.  Amer., 
vol.  2,  p.  379.)  —  As  an  historical  writer  Cesar  has 
been  compared  to  Xenophon.  Simplicity  it  the  char- 
acteristic of  both,  though  in  Cesar  perhaps  it  borders 
on  severity.  We  have  from  the  pen  of  the  Roman 
commander  seven  books  of  commentaries  on  the  Gal- 
lic war,  and  three  of  the  civil  contest.  His  style  is  re- 
markable for  clearness  and  ease,  and  its  most  distin- 
guishing characteristic  is  its  perfect  equality  of  expres- 
sion. It  has  been  affirmed,  by  .some  critics,  that  Ce- 
sar did  not  write  the  three  books  of  the  civil  war,  and 
even  that  Suetonius  was  the  author  of  the  seven  hooks 
on  the  Gallic  war.  But  Vossius  has  vindicated  Ce- 
sar's title  to  the  authorship  of  the  Commentaries  as 
they  stand  in  the  editions,  though  he  does  not  vouch 
for  his  accuracy  or  veracity  on  all  occasions.  The 
opinion  that  the  extant  commentaries  are  not  Cesar's 
may  possibly  have  arisen  from  a  confusion  of  circum- 
stances between  two  works.  It  is  believed  that  he 
wrote  Ephemerides,  containing  a  journal  of  his  life  ; 
but  they  are  Inst.  Servius  quotes  them,  as  does  also 
Plutarch.  Frontinus  likewise  seems  to  refer  to  them, 
since  he  relates  raony  of  Cesar"  b  stratagems  nc 
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turned  in  the  commentaries,  and  must  in  all  probabiL 
ity  have  read  them  in  the  journal.  (MdJcm'i  CUsmcl 
Dmqmsitiotu,  p.  186,  Meqq.)-—  The  question,  when 
Cesar  wrote  his  commentaries,  has  been  frequently 
agitated.    Guise  hard  (Mem.  Cnt.,  639)  is  in  favour 
ot  the  common  opinion,  that  they  were  written  short- 
ly after  the  events  themselves,  1.  Because  Cicero, 
in  bis  Brutus,  a  work  written  before  the  civil  war. 
speaks  of  the  commentaries  of  Cesar.    2.  Because,  if 
Cesar  had  written  his  commentaries  after  the  civil  war 
was  ended,  there  would  not  have  been  a  lacuna  alter 
the  sixth  book,  to  be  supplied  by  Hirtius.    3.  Because 
Cesar  had  little  leisure  at  his  disposal  after  the  civil 
war — Cesar  wrote  other  books,  especially  one  on  the 
analogies  of  the  Latin  tongue.    A  few  fragments  re- 
main, which  do  not  imprest  us  with  a  very  high  opin- 
ion of  this  performance.    It  was  entitled  Ik  Anaivgia, 
and  wat  written,  as  we  are  informed  by  Suetonius, 
while  Cesar  was  crossing  the  Alps,  on  his  return  to 
the  army  from  Hither  Gaul,  where  he  had  been  to  at- 
tend the  assembly  of  that  province.    (Suet.,  J*l , 
66.)   In  this  book,  the  great  principle  established  by 
him  was,  that  the  proper  choice  of  words  formed  the 
foundation  of  eloquence  (Cicero,  Brut.,  72);  and  be 
cautioned  authors  and  public  speakers  to  avoid  as  t 
rock  every  unusual  word  or  unwonted  expression 
(AuL  Gell.,  7,  9.)— There  were  also  several  useful  and 
important  works  accomplished  under  the  eye  and  di- 
rection of  Cesar,  such  at  the  graphic  survey  of  the 
whole  Roman  empire.    Extensive  as  their  conquest! 
bad  been,  the  Romans  hitherto  bad  done  almost  no- 
thing for  geography,  considered  as  a  science.  Their 
knowledge  was  confined  to  the  countries  they  had  sub- 
dued, and  these  they  only  regarded  in  the  view  of  the 
levies  they  could  furnish  and  the  taxations  they  could 
endure.  Cesar  was  the  first  who  formed  more  exalted 
views.    .Kt  Incus,  a  writer  of  the  fourth  century,  in- 
forms ut,  in  the  preface  to  his  Cosmopraphia,  that  this 
great  man  obtained  a  stnatus  coiisvitvm,  by  which  a 
geometrical  survey  and  measurement  of  the  whole 
Roman  empire  was  committed  to  three  geometers 
Zenodoxus  was  charged  with  the  eastern,  Polyclettu 
with  the  southern,  and  Theodotus  with  the  northern 
provinces.    Their  scientific  labour  was  immediately 
commenced,  but  was  not  completed  till  more  than 
thirty  years  after  the  death  of  him  with  whom  the  un- 
dertaking liad  originated.     The  information  which 
Cesar  bad  received  from  the  astronomer  Sosigenes 
in  Egypt,  enabled  him  to  alter  and  amend  the  Ro- 
man calendar.     The  computation  he  adopted  tu? 
been  explained  by  Scaliger  and  Gassendi,  and  it  ha* 
been  since  maintained,  with  little  farther  alteration  than 
that  of  the  style  introduced  by  Pope  Gregory.  When 
we  consider  the  imperfections  of  all  mathematical  in- 
struments in  the  time  of  Cesar,  and  the  total  want  of 
telescopes,  wo  cannot  bat  view  with  admiration,  not 
unmixed  with  astonishment,  that  comprehensive  genius 
which,  in  the  infancy  of  science,  could  surmount  such 
difficulties,  and  arrange  a  system  that  experienced  but 
a  trifling  derangement  in  the  course  of  sixteen  centu- 
ries.— Although  Cesar  wrote  with  his  own  hand  only 
seven  books  of  the  Gallic  campaigns,  and  the  history 
of  the  civil  wars  till  the  death  of  his  great  rival,  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  he  revised  the  last  or  eighth 
book  of  the  Ciallic  war,  and  communicated  informa- 
tion for  the  history  of  the  Alexandrean  and  African  ex- 
peditions, which  are  now  usually  published  along  with 
his  own  commentaries,  and  may  be  considered  as  their 
supplement  or  continuation.    The  author  of  these 
works,  which  nearly  complete  the  interesting  story  of 
the  campaigns  of  Cesar,  was  Auhts  Hirtius,  one  of  his 
most  zealous  followers  and  most  confidential  friends. 
The  eighth  book  of  the  Gallic  war  contains  the  ac- 
count of  the  renewal  of  the  contest  by  the  states  of 
Gaul  after  the  surrender  of  Alesia,  and  of  the  different 
bs'ties  that  ensued,  at  most  of  which  Hirtius  was  per 
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»oni]ly  present,  till  the  final  pacification,  when  Ciesar, 
learning  the  designs  which  were  forming  against  him 
at  Rome,  set  out  for  Italy.    Cesar,  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  third  book  of  the  civil  war,  mentions  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  Alexandrean.     Hirtiuf  was  not 
personally  present  at  the  succeeding  events  of  this 
Kgypttm  contest,  in  which  Cesar  was  involved  with 
the  graerala  of  Ptolemy,  nor  during  his  rapid  cam- 
paijjtis  in  Pontus  against  Phamaccs,  and  against  the 
remains  of  the  Pompeian  party  in  Africa,  where  they 
had  assembled  under  Scipio,  and,  being  supported  by 
Jllba,  still  presented  a  formidable  appearance.  He 
collected,  however,  the  leading  events  from  the  con- 
versation of  Ci  .vir,  and  the  officers  who  were  engaged 
in  these  campaigns.    He  has  obviously  imitated  the 
style  of  his  master ;  and  the  resemblance  which  he  has 
happily  attained,  has  given  an  appearance  of  unity  and 
consistence  to  the  whole  series  of  these  well-written 
and  authentic  memoirs.    It  appears  that  Hirtius  car- 1 
ried  down  the  history  even  to  the  death  of  Cesar :  for 
w  his  preface  addressed  to  Balbus,  he  says  that  he  had 
broutfht  down  what  was  left  imperfect  from  the  trans- 
actions at  Alexandres,  to  the  end,  not  of  the  civil  dis- 
soutoos,  to  a  termination  of  which  there  was  no  pros- 
pect, but  of  the  life  of  Cesar.    This  latter  part,  how- 
ever, of  the  Commentaries  of  Hirtius,  has  been  Isst. 
It  seems  now  to  Ik>  generally  acknowledged  that  he 
was  not  the  author  of  the  book  De  Betlo  Hispameo, 
which  relates  Cesar's  second  campaign  in  Spam,  un- 
dertaken against  young  Cneius  Pompey,  who,  having 
assembled,  ta  the  ulterior  province  of  that  country, 
those  of  his  father's  party  who  had  survived  the  disas- 
ters in  Thessaty  and  Africa,  and  being  joined  by  some 
of  the  native  states,  presented  a  formidable  resistance 
to  the  power  of  Cesar,  till  bis  hopes  were  terminated 
by  the  decisive  battle  of  Munda.    Dodwell,  indeed,  in 
his  Dissertation  De  auetore  Belli  Gallta,  Ate,  main- 
:  it  was  originally  written  by  Hirtius,  but  was 
I  bv  Julius  Celsus,  a  Constantinopolitan  wri- 


ter   the  sixth  or  seventh  century.   Vossius,  however, 


whose  opinion  is  the  one  more  commonly  received,  at 
tn.*xues  it  to  Caius  Oppius,  who  wrote  the  Lives  of 
Ittustrioua  Captains,  and  also  a  book  to  prove  that  the 
Egyptian  Cesarion  was  not  the  son  of  Cesar.  (Dun- 
btpt  Reman  Literature,  vol.  3,  p.  191,  scqq.)  The 
best  editions  of  Cesar's  Commentaries  are,  the  mag- 
nificent one  by  Dr.  Clarke,  fol.,  Lond.,  1712  ;  that  of 
Cambridge,  with  a  Greek  translation,  4to,  1727 ;  that 
of  (>udendorp.  2  vols.  4to.  L.  Bat.,  1737  ;  that  of  the 
rira,  Svo,  I*  Bat.,  1635  ;  that  of  Obcrlinus,  Lips  , 
1819,  Svo :  and  that  of  Achaintre  and  Lemaire,  Paris, 
4  voik  8vo,  1819-22.— II.  The  name  Cesar  became  a 
titJe  of"  honour  for  the  Roman  emperors,  commencing 
with  Augustus,  and  at  a  later  period  designated  also  the 
presumptive  heirs  to  the  empire.    ( Vtd.  Augustus.) — 
IlL  The  twelve  Cesara,  as  they  are  styled  m  history," 
were  Jultus  C<tsar,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula, 
Claudius.  Hero,  Galba,  Otko,  Viullius,  Vespasian, 
Thus,  Oonutian.    These  succeeded  eaoh  other  in  the 
•  rder  which  we  have  mentioned.    The  true  line  of  the 
Cesar*,  however,  terminated  in  Nero. 

C<*uaAuausTA,  a  town  of  HispaniaTarraconenBis, 
new  Saragomsa,  fib  called  from  its  founder,  Augustus 
i-'asar.  by  whom  it  was  built  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
ft <ms,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  Subduba.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Prudentius.  (Isidor.,  Hisp. 
Etmmal,  16.  1. — Manner t,  Geogr.,  vol  1,  p.  428.) 
CjuisiU,  I.  the  principal  city  of  Samaria,  situate 
the  coast,  and  anciently  called  Tunis  Stratonis, 
i's  tower."  Who  this  Strato  was  is  not  clearly 
In  the  preface  to  the  Novels  it  is  stated 
from  Greece  and  founded  this  place  ;  an 
ft  eat  which  took  place  probably  under  the  reign  of  Sc- 
the  first  king  of  Syria.  The  first  inhabitants 
Syrians  and  Greeks.  {Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  20, 
<k>    It  was  subsequently  made  a  magnificent  city  and 


port  by  Herod,  who  called  it  Cesarea  in  honour  or 
Augustus ;  and  it  now  began  to  receive  Jews  among 
its  inhabitants.  Frequent  contentions  hence  arose, 
in  consequence  of  the  diversity  of  faiths  that  prevailed 
within  its  walls.  Here  the  Roman  governor  resided, 
and  a  Roman  garrison  was  continually  kept.  Vespa- 
sian, after  the  Jewish  war,  settled  a  Roman  colony  in 
it,  with  the  additional  title  of  Colonia  prima  Flavta. 
(Ulpian,  1,  de  cens.)  In  later  times  it  became  the 
capital  of  PaUeshna  Prima.  This  city  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  Here  King  Agrip- 
pa  was  smitten,  for  neglecting  to  give  God  the  praise 
when  the  people  loaded  him  with  flattery.  Here  Cor- 
nelius, the  centurion,  was  baptized ;  and  also  Philip, 
the  deacon,  with  his  four  daughters ;  and  here  Agabus, 
the  prophet,  foretold  to  Paul  that  he  would  be  bound  at 
Jerusalem.  (Acts,  8,  10.)  The  modern  name  of  the 
place  is  Kaisarieh.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Eusebi- 
us. — II.  The  capital  of  Mauritania  Cesariensis,  and  a 
place  of  some  note  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emper- 
ors. It  was  originally  called  Id,  but  was  beautified 
at  a  subsequent  period  by  Juba,  who  made  it  his  resi- 
dence, and  changed  its  name  to  Cesarea,  in  honour  of 
Augustus.  This  city  was  situate  on  the  coast,  to  the 
west  of  Salde,  and,  according  to  D'Anvillc,  its  re- 
mains are  to  be  found  at  the  modern  harbour  of  Vaeur. 
(Pttn.,  5,  2.  —  Mela,  1,  6.  —  Slrab.,  571.)— III.  Ad 
Argeum,  the  capital  of  Cappadocia,  called  by  this 
name  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  previously  Mazaca.  It 
was  situate  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Argeus,  as  its  name 
indicates,  and  was  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  its  found- 
ation having  even  been  ascribed  by  some  writers  to 
Mcsech,  the  son  of  Japhet.  (Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  1, 6.) 
Philostorgius,  however,  says  it  was  first  called  Maza, 
from  Mosoch,  a  Cappadocian  chief,  and  afterward  Ma- 
zaca. (Sirab.,  530.)  The  modem  name  is  Kaisa- 
rieh. The  city,  as  Strabo  reports,  was  subject  to  greal 
inconveniences,  being  ill  supplied  with  water,  and  des- 
titute of  fortifications.  The  surrounding  country  was 
also  unproductive,  consisting  of  a  dry,  sandy  plain, 
with  several  volcanic  pits  for  the  space  of  many  stadia 
around  the  town.  And  yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
in  modern  times,  travellers  arc  struck  with  the  great 
quantity  of  vegetables  offered  for  sale  In  the  market  of 
Kaisanch.  and  it  is  said  that  there  is  no  part  of  Asia 
Minor  which  surpasses  the  neighbourhood  for  the 
quality  and  variety  of  its  fruits.  (Kinneir's  Travels, 
p.  103  —  Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  118.)— IV. 
Philippi,  a  town  on  the  northern  confines  of  Palestine, 
in  the  district  of  Trachonitis,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Paneus,  and  near  the  springs  of  the  Jordan.  It  was 
also  called  Leshem,  Laisb,  Dan,  and  Paneas.  The 
name  Paneas  is  supposed  to  have  been  given  it  by  the 
Phoenicians.  The  appellation  of  Dan  was  given  to  it  by 
the  tribe  of  that  name,  because  the  portion  assigned  to 
them  was  "  too  little  for  them,"  and  they  therefore 
"  went  up  to  fight  against  Leshem  (or  Laish,  Judg., 
IB,  29),  and  took  it,"  calling  it  "  Dan,  after  the  name 
of  Dan,  their  father."  (Josh.,  19,  47.)  Euscbius  and 
Jerome  distinguish  Dan  from  Paneas  as  if  they  were 
different  places,  though  near  each  other ;  but  most 
writers  consider  them  as  one  place,  and  even  Jerome 
himself  on  EzeJe..  48*  says,  that  Dan  or  Leshem  was 
afterward  called  Paneas.  Philip,  the  tetrarch,  rebuilt 
it,  or,  at  least,  embellished  and  enlarged  it.  and  named 
it  Cesarea,  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  ;  and 
afterward  Agrippa,  in  compliment  to  Nero,  called  it 
Neronias.  According  to  Burckhardt,  the  site  is  now 
called  Banias.  (Pltn.,  5,  15. — Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud., 
18,  3  —  Id.,  Bell.  Jud.,  1,  16.  —  Sozom.,  3,  21.)— V. 
Insula,  now  the  Isle  of  Jersey. 

GaesarTon,  the  reputed  son  of  Julius  Cesar  and 
Cleopatra.  Plutarch  calls  him  the  son  of  Cesar,  but 
Dio  Cassius  (47,  31)  throws  doubt  on  his  paternity. 
He  was  put  to  death  by  Augustas.  (Sueton.,  Vti. 
Jul.,  c.  62  — Jd  ,  Kir.  Aug.,  17.) 
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Claris  A*M,  placed  by  Ptolemy  near  the  Tanais, 
in  what  is  now  called  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  honour  of 
some  one  of  the  Roman  emperors  by  some  neighbouring 
prince  ;  perhaps  by  Polcmo,  in  the  reign  ol  Tiberius. 
Near  the  source  of  the  Tanais  Ptolemy  places  the 
Alexandn  Arte,  which  see.  (Strab.,  493. —  Taat., 
Ann.,  12,  16.  — Dio  Cass.,  9,  8.  —  Mannert,  Gcogr., 
vol.  4,  p.  159.) 

CjEs arodPncm,  now  Tours,  the  capital  of  the  Tu- 
roncs.  (Amm.  Marcell.,  15,  28.  —  Greg.  Turm.,  10, 
19.— Sulp.  Sever.,  Dial.  3,  8  ) 

CitsABOMioi'B,  I.  now  Beauvats,  the  capital  of  the 
Bcllovaci.  (Anton.,  Itm.) — II.  A  city  of  the  Trino- 
bantes  in  Britain,  answering,  as  is  thought,  to  what  is 
now  Chelmsford.  It  lay  28  miles  north  of 
\Anton.,  Itm.)  The  Pcutinger  Table  calls  it  Baro- 
macus. 

Cjesia  sylva,  a  forest  in  Germany,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Istmvones  and  Sicambri.  It  is  supposed  to  cor- 
respond to  the  present  forest  of  Heserwald.  {Tacit., 
Ann.,  1,  50. — Brotier,  ad  Tacit.,  I.  e.) 

Cjkbo  or  K.cso,  a  Roman  prenomen,  peculiar  to 
the  Fabian  family.  Thus  we  have  Ccso  Fabius  in 
Livy  (2,  43),  and  Cjp.&o  Qimntil'b  in  the  same  writer 
(3,  11).  In  ancient  inscriptions  it  is  more  commonly 
written  with  an  initial  K. — The  latter  of  the  two  indi- 
viduals just  mentioned  was  the  son-  of  L.  Quintius 
Cincinnatus,  and  opposed  the  tribunes  in  their  passage 
of  the  Iiex  Terentilla.  He  was  brought  to  trial  for 
this,  and  also  for  the  crime  of  homicide  that  was  alleged 
against  him,  but  escaped  death  by  going  into  voluntary 
exile.    (Ltvy,  3,  1 1,  seqq.) 

CaicTncs,  a  river  of  Italy  in  Brutiura,  near  the 
Epizephyrian  Locri,  and  at  one  time  separating  the 
territories  of  Locri  and  Rhegium.  It  is  noticed  by  an- 
cient writers  for  a  natural  phenomenon  which  was 
observed  to  occur  on  its  banks.  It  was  said  that  the 
cicada*  on  the  Locrian  side  were  always  chirping  and 
musical,  while  those  on  the  opposite  side  were  as  con- 
stantly silent.  The  Caicinus  is  supposed  by  Roman- 
ell  i  to  correspond  to  the  Amcndolea,  which  falls  into 
the  sea  about  ten  miles  to  the  west  of  Cape  Sparti- 
vento.    (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  412.) 

CaIcvs,  I.  a  companion  of  jEncas.  (Virg.,  Mn.,  1, 
187.)— II.  A  river  of  Mysia,  felling  into  the  .Egean 
Sea,  opposite  J<esboe.  On  its  banks  stood  the  city  of 
Pcrgamus,  and  at  its  mouth  the  port  of  Elssa.  It  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  present  Girmasti.  Ac- 
cording to  Mannert,  however,  its  modem  name  is  the 
Mandragorai.  (Pliny,  5,  30.  —  Mela,  1,  18  —  Virg., 
Georg,  4, 370  —  Ovtd,  Met.,  15, 277.) 

Caieta,  a  town  and  harbour  of  Latium,  southeast 
of  the  promontory  of  Circeii,  which  was  said  to  have 
received  its  namo  from  Caieta,  the  nurse  of  Apneas, 
who  was  buried  there.  (Virg.,  Mn.,  7,  1.)  This, 
however,  is  a  mere  fable,  since  .£neas  never  was  in 
Italy.  Equally  objectionable  is  the  etymology  of  Au- 
rclius  Victor,  who  derives  the  name  from  netltiv,  to 
burn,  because  the  fleet  of  vEncas  was  burned  here :  as 
if  the  Trojans  spoke  Greek  !  Strabo  (233)  furnishes 
the  best  explanation.  It  comes,  according  to  him,  from 
a  I*aconian  term  (wavarra),  denoting  a  hollow  or  cav- 
ity ;  in  allusion,  perhaps,  to  a  receding  of  the  shore. 
It  is  now  Carta.    The  harbour  of  Caieta  was  consid- 


ered one  of  the  finest  and  most  commodious  in  Italy 
Cicero  laments  on  one  occasion  that  so  noble  a  port 
should  be  subject  to  the  depredations  of  pirates  even  in 
the  open  day.  (Proleg.  Man.  —  Compare  Florus,  1, 
16.) 

Caius  and  Cata,  a  pnenomen  very  common  at 
Rome  to  both  sexes.  In  this  word,  and  also  in  Cneius, 
the  C  mu*t  be  pronounced  like  G.  (Qutntil.,  I,  7.) 
C,  in  its  natural  position,  denoted  the  name  of  the 
male,  and  when  reversed,  that  of  the  female  :  thus,  C 
eguivalent  to  CAIUS  ;  but  0  to  CAI  A.  Female 


prcnomina,  which  were  marked  with  an  inverted  capi- 
tal,  were,  however,  early  disused  among  the  Romans. 
The  custom  after  this  was,  in  case  there  was  only 
one  daughter,  to  name  her  after  the  gens.  If  there 
were  two,  to  distinguish  them  by  major  and  minor 
added  to  their  names ;  if  there  were  more  than  two, 
they  were  distinguished  by  their  number,  Prtma,  Sc- 
eunda,  ckc.  Thus  we  have,  in  the  first  case,  Tullta,  the 
daughter  of  Cicero,  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Cesar ;  and 
in  the  second,  Cornelia  Major,  Cornelia  Mtnor,  &c. 

Calaber.    Vtd.  Quintus  II. 

Calabria,  the  part  of  Italy  occupied  by  the  ancient 
Calabri.  It  seems  to  have  been  that  portion  of  the 
Iapygian  peninsula  extending  from  Brundisium  to  the 
city  of  Hydruntum,  answering  nearly  to  what  is  now 
called  Terra  di  Lerce.  Its  name  is  supposed  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  Oriental  "  Kalab"  or  pitch,  on 
account  of  the  resin  obtained  from  the  pines  of  this 
country.  It  was  also  called  Mcssania  and  lapygia. 
The  poet  Ennius  was  born  here.  The  country  was 
fertile,  and  produced  a  variety  of  fruits,  much  cattle, 
and  excellent  honey.  (Virg.,  G.,  3,  426.  —  Horal., 
Od.,  I,  31  ;  Epod.,  1, 27,  1—  Pirn.,  8,  48.) 

Calaoi<rri8.  There  were  two  cities  of  this  name 
in  ancient  Spain,  both  of  them  in  the  territory  of  the 
Vanroncs.  One  was  called  Calagurris  Fibularensit, 
the  other  Calagurris  Nasctea.  The  modems  are  not 
yet  decided  which  of  these  two  cities  answers  to  the 
present  Calahorra  and  which  to  Loharre.  It  is  gener- 
ally thought  that  Calagurris  Fibularensis  is  the  modem 
Calahorra,.  but  Marca  is  in  favour  of  Loharre,  and 
his  opinion  appears  confirmed  by  Livy.  (Petr.  it 
Marco,  2,  28.  —  Lw.,  Fragm.,  lib.  91,  ed.  Brnns.,  p 
27.) 

Calais  and  Zetps.  Vid.  Zetes. 
Cai.amis,  a  very  celebrated  statuary,  and  cngmer 
on  Bilver,  respecting  whose  birthplace,  and  the  city  in 
which  he  exercised  his  profession,  ancient  writers  hate 
given  no  information.  The  period  when  he  flourished 
appears  to  have  been  very  near  that  of  Phidias.  From 
the  account  given  of  his  works  by  the  ancient  writers, 
he  would  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  industri- 
ous artists  of  antiquity,  for  he  executed  statues  of 
every  description,  in  bronxe,  marble,  and  in  gold 
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his  productions  as  not  sufficiently  refined,  though  su- 
perior in  this  respect  to  those  of  his  predecessors. 
(Cte.,  Brut.,  18,  70.— Qumtii,  12,  W.  —  Silhg,  DtU. 
Art.,  s.  v.) 

Calami's,  a  celebrated  Indian  philosopher,  one  of 
the  gymnosophists.  He  followed  Alexander  from  In- 
dia, and,  becoming  unwell  when  they  had  reached  Per- 
sia, he  desired  to  have  his  funeral  pile  erected.  Hbt- 
ing  offered  up  his  prayers,  poured  libations  upon  him- 
self, and  cut  off*  part  of  his  hair  and  thrown  it  into  the 
fire,  he  ascended  the  pile,  and  moved  not  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  flames.  Plutarch  says,  that,  in  taking 
leave  of  the  Macedonians,  lie  desired  them  to  spent! 
the  day  in  merriment  and  drinking  with  their  king. 
"  for  \  shall  see  him,"  said  he,  in  a  little  while  at 
Babylon."  Alexander  died  in  Babylon  three  months 
after  this.  Calanus  was  in  his  eighty-third  year  when 
he  burned  himself  on  the  funeral  pile.  (Cte.,  de  Drr , 
I,  23.  —  Arrian,  et  Ptut.  in  Alex.  —  AElian,  V  H  ,  2. 
41,5,  6  —  Vol.  Max., 1,8.) 

CalavrEa,  an  island  in  the  Sinus  Saronicus.  oppo- 
site the  harbour  of  Trazene  in  Argoliu.    It  obtained 
its  greatest  celebrity  from  the  death  of  Demosthenes 
Before  that  event,  however,  it  was  a  place  of  great 
note  and  sanctity.    Neptune  was  aain  to  have  re- 
ceived it  from  Apollo  in  exchange  for  Delos,  agreeably 
to  the  advice  of  an  oracle.    (Ephor.  ap.  Strab.,  374  ) 
His  temple  was  held  in  great  veneration,  and  the 
sanctuary  accounted  an  inviolable  asylum.  Seven 
confederate  cities  here  held  an  assembly  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and  joined  in 
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solemn  sacrifice*  to  the  god.  Strabo  names  Hermi- 
one,  Epidaarus,  .Ejnna,  Athena,  Prasis),  Nauplia,  and 
the  Minyan  Orchomenua.  Argon  subsequently  repre- 
wnteil  N.uiplia,  and  Sparta  succeeded  to  Prasia; 
(Strab.,  I.  e  )  In  this  sanctuary  Demosthenes,  who 
had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Macedonian 
sovereign,  took  refuge  when  pursued  by  his  aatellites 
Here  he  swallowed  poison  and  terminated  his  exist- 
ed (Plut.,  Vri.  Detnotih. — Pausan.,  3,  83.)  A 
monument  was  raised  to  this  great  orator  within  its 
pcribolus,  and  divine  honours  were  paid  to  him  by  the 
Calaurrans.  According  to  Strabo,  the  island  of  Calau- 
rea  was  four  stadia  from  the  shore,  and  thirty  in  cir- 
cuit It  is  now  called  Poro,  or  44  the  ford,"  as  the 
channel  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the 
lay,  in  calm  weather,  be  passed  on  foot. 
The  temple  of  Neptune  was  situated  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  on  one  of  the  highest  summits  of 
the  island.  Dodwell  observes  (Class.  Tour,' vol.  2, 
p.  376).  that  not  a  single  column  of  this  celebrated 
sancJaary  is  standing,  nor  is  the  smallest  fragment  to 
be  teen  anions*  the  ruins. 

CiLcnas,  a  celebrated  soothsayer,  son  of  Thcstor. 
He  had  received  from  Apollo  the  knowledge  of  future 
events;  and  the  Greeks,  accordingly,  on  their  de- 
parture for  the  Trojan  war,  nominated  him  their  high- 
priest  and  prophet.  Among  the  interpretation  of  events 
imputed  to  him,  it  is  said  he  predicted  that  Troy  could 
not  be  taken  without  the  aid  of  Achillea ;  and  that, 
hav in j;  observed  a  serpent,  during  a  solemn  sacrifice, 
glide  from  under  an  altar,  ascend  a  tree,  and  devour 


nine  viiunj  birds  with  their  mot  hi 


(1  afterward  no- 


Asia.  (Vttruv.,  /.  e.)  According  to  a  modern  author- 
ity, the  same  kind  of  bricks  are  made  in  Italy,  44  de 
aha  singolarisstma  specie  dt  mattone."  (Fabrom, 
Dissert. ,  Venesia,  1797,  8vo.) 

Cal.es,  a  city  of  Campania,  to  the  south  of  Tea- 
num,  now  Calri.  According  to  Livy  (8,  16),  it  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Ausoncs,  hut  was  conquered  by 


the  Romans,  and  colonized  (A  U  G.  421).    The  At  wr 
Calenus  was 
Falemum.) 


Calenus  was  much  celebrated  for  its  vineyards. 
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come  itself  changed  into  stone,  m  inferred  that  the 
siege  of  Troy  would  last  ten  years.  He  also  foretold 
that  the  Grecian  fleet,  which  was  at  that  same  time 
detained  by  contrary  winds  in  the  harbour  of  Aulis, 
would  not  be  able  to  sail  until  Agamemnon  should 
have  sacrificed  his  own  daughter  Iphigenia.  Calchas 
also  advised  Agamemnon,  during  the  pestilence  by 
which  Apollo  desolated  the  Grecian  camp,  to  restore 
l-bryseas,  as  the  only  means  of  appeasing  the  god.  He 
was  consulted,  indeed,  on  every  affair  of  importance, 
and  appears  to  have  often  determined,  with  Agamem- 
non and  Ulysses,  the  import  of  the  oracles  which  he 
'i  pounded.  His  death  is  said  to  have  happened  as 
foLo**  After  the  taking  of  Troy,  he  accompanied 
Amphiloehus,  son  of  Amphiaraus,  to  Colophon  in  Ionia. 
It  had  been  predicted  that  he  should  not  die  until  he 
found  a  prophet  more  skilful  than  himself:  this  he  ex- 
penenrci  in  the  person  of  Mopus.  He  was  unable 
to  tell  how  many  ngs  were  on  the  branches  of  a  cer- 
tain fig-tree;  and  when  Mopus  mentioned  the  exact 
number,  Calchas  retired  to  the  wood  of  Claros,  sacred 
to  Apollo,  where  he  expired  of  grief  and  mortification. 
— Cal<-ha*  had  the  patronymic  of  Thestorides.  (Horn.,  | 
&.  1, 69.  doc. — £sch  ,  Again. — Eurip.,  Iphig. — Pmir 
*»-.  1.48) 

CiLBDosna.  a  county  in  the  north  of  Britain,  now 
called  Scotland.  The  ancient  Caledonia  compre- 
hended all  those  countries  which  lay  to  the  north  of 
the  Forth  and  Clyde.  It  was  never  completely  sub- 
dued by  the  Romans,  though  Agricola  penetrated  to 
the  Tom.  and  Se%erus  into  the  very  heart  of  the  coun- 
try The  Caledonians  are  supposed  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  the  Celtic  words  Gael  Dun,  implying 
"the  Gael  (Gauls)  of  the  mountains,"  i.  e.,  "High- 
landers." These  Gallic  tribes  were  driven  into  Scot- 
land, from  Britain,  .by  the  conquests  of  the  Belgic  or 
Kimne  race.  (Compare  Adelung'n  Mtthrulates,  vol. 
*,R7§.) 

Cuvmxnt,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  country  of  Basti- 
ea.  •apposed  to  correspond  to  the  modern  Cazalla. 
The  ancient  place  was  famed  for  making  bricks  of 
so  ranch  lightness  tliat  thev  floated  upon  the  water. 
(Pftn..  35,  49  — Vtiruv*  2,  3.)  This  was  also  done 
(Marseille)  in  Gaul,  and  at  Pitane  in 


Cal&tes,  a  Belgic  tribe  in  Gaul,  north  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Scquana,  and  inhabiting  the  peninsula  which 
that  river  makes  with  the  sea.  Their  territory  is  now 
le  pays  de  Caux,  forming  a  part  of  Normandy,  in  the 
department  de  la  Seine-  Infeneure.  Their  capital 
was  Juliobona,  now  Ltllr  bonne.  Strabo  calls  them 
KaXerot,  and  hence,  on  D'Anville's  Map  of  Ancient 
Gaul,  they  are  named  CaJeli.  Ptolemy,  on  the  other 
hand,  gives  Ka?.f/Tec.  They  appear  to  have  been 
ranked  try  Cesar  among  the  Armoric  states,  if  in  one 
part  of  his  Commentaries  (B.  (?.,  7, 75)  we  read  Calctes 
for  Cadetes.  Thoy  could  easily  have  been  connected 
with  the  Armoric  tribes  by  commercial  relations  and 
affinity,  and  yet  have  belonged,  by  their  position,  to  the 
Belgic  race.  (Lemaire,  Ind.  Geogr.  ad  Cats.,  p.  220. 
—Op.,  vol.  4.) 

Caligula,  Caiua  Cesar  Augustus  Germ  aniens,  son 
of  Germ  aniens  and  Agrippina,  was  bom  A.D.  12, 
in  the  camp,  probably  in  Germany,  and  was  brought 
up  among  the  legions.  (Sueton.,  Vtt.  Caiig.,  8.) 
Here  he  received  from  the  soldiers  the  surname  of 
Caligula,  from  his  being  arrayed,  when  quite  young, 
like  a  common  soldier,  and  wearing  a  little  pair  of 
ealiga,  a  kind  of  shoe  or  covering  for  the  feet  used 
chiefly  by  the  common  soldiers.  This  was  done  in 
order  to  secure  towards  him  the  good-will  of  the 
troops.  Caligula  himself,  however,  disliked  the  ap- 
pellation in  after  days,  and  preferred  that  of  Caius 
Cassar,  which  is  also  his  historical  name.  Upon  his 
father's  death  he  returned  from  Syria,  and  lived  with 
his  mother  till  her  exile,  when  he  removed  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Livia  Augusta,  his  great  grandmother,  whose 
funeral  oration  he  delivered  in  public,  while  he  still 
wore  the  praiexla.  He  afterward  remained  in  tho 
family  of  his  grandmother  Antonia  until  his  twentieth 
year,  when,  being  invited  to  Capree  by  the  emperor, 
he  assumed  the  dress  proper  to  manhood,  but  with- 
out tho  customary  ceremonies.  In  the  court  of  his 
grandfather,  his  naturally  mean  and  vicious  temper 
appeared  in  a  servile  compliance  with  the  caprices  of 
those  in  power,  in  a  wanton  love  of  cruelty  towards 
the  unfortunate,  and  in  the  most  abandoned  and  un- 
principled debauchery;  so  that  Tiberius  observed 
that  he  was  breeding  a  second  Phaethon  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  world.  (Sueton.,  Cat.,  c.  10.)  Tibe- 
rius had,  by  his  testament,  appointed  his  two  grand- 
sons, Caius  Cesar  and  Tiberius  Gemellus,  the  latter 
the  son  of  Drusus,  joint  heirs  of  the  empire.  Tho 
first  act  of  Caligula,  however,  was  to  assemble  the  sen- 
ate for  the  purpose  of  declaring  the  invalidity  of  the 
will ;  and  this  being  readily  effected,  and  Tiberius  Ge- 
mellus being  declared  too  young  to  rule,  Caius  Cesar 
Caligula  was  immediately  proclaimed  emperor.  This 
appointment  was  received  with  the  most  unbounded 
joy  both  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  new  prince  seemed  at  first  to  promise  one 
of  the  most  auspicious  of  reigns.  But  this  was  all 
dissimulation  on  his  part ;  a  dissimulation  which  he 
had  learned  under  his  wily  predecessor ;  for  Caligula 
esteemed  it  prudent  to  assume  the  appearance  of  mod- 
eration, liberality,  and  justice,  till  he  should  be  firmly 
seated  on  the  throne,  and  freed  from  all  apprehension 
lest  the  claims  of  the  young  Tiberius  might  be  revived 
on  any  offence  having  been  taken  by  the  senate.  He 
interred,  in  the  most  honourable  manner,  the  remains 
of  his  mother  and  of  his  brother  Nero,  set  free  air  state 
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prisoners,  recalled  the  banished,  and  forbade  all  prose- 
cutions for  treason.  He  conferred  on  the  magistrates 
free  and  independent  power.  Although  the  will  of 
Tiberius  had  been  declared,  bj  the  senate,  to  be  null 
and  void,  he  fulfilled  every  article  of  it,  with  the  ex- 
ception only  of  that  above  mentioned.  When  he  was 
chosen  consul,  he  took  his  uncle  Claudius  as  his  col- 
league. Thus  he  distinguished  the  first  eight  months 
of  nis  reign  by  many  actions  dictated  by  the  pro- 
foundest  hypocrisy,  but  which  appeared  magnanimous 
and  noble  to  the  eyes  of  the  world,  when  he  fell,  on  a 
sudden,  dangerously  ill,  in  consequence,  as  has  been 
imagined,  of  a  love-potion  given  him  by  his  mistress 
Milonia  Cnsonia  (whom  he  afterward  married),  with  a 
view  to  secure  his  unconstant  affections.  On  recov- 
ering from  this  malady,  whether  weary  by  this  time  of 
the  restraints  of  hypocrisy,  or  actually  deranged  in  his 
intellect  by  the  inflammatory  effects  of  the  potion 
which  he  bad  taken  (Juv.,  Sat.,  6,  614),  the  emperor 
threw  off  all  appearance  of  virtue  and  moderation,  as 
well  as  all  prudential  considerations,  and  acted  on  every 
occasion  with  the  mischievous  violence  of  unbridled 
passions  and  wanton  power,  so  that  the  tyranny  of 
Tiberius  was  forgotten  in  the  enormities  of  Caligula. 
(Senee.,  Consol.  ad  Heir.,  9,  c.  779.)  The  most  ex- 
quisite tortures  served  him  for  enjoyments.  During 
his  meals  he  caused  criminals,  and  even  innocent  per- 
sons, to  be  stretched  on  the  rack  and  beheaded :  the 
most  respectable  persons  were  daily  executed.  In  the 
madness  of  his  arrogance  he  even  considered  himself 
a  god,  and  caused  the  honours  to  be  paid  to  htm  which 
were  paid  to  Apollo,  to  Mars,  and  even  to  Jupiter. 
He  butlt  a  temple  to  his  own  divinity.  At  one  time 
he  wished  that  the  whole  Roman  people  had  but  one 
head,  that  he  might  be  able  to  cut  it  off  at  a  single 
blow.  He  frequently  repeated  the  words  of  an  old 
poet,  OdcrnU  dum  metuani.  One  of  his  greatest 
follies  was  the  building  of  a  bridge  of  vessels  between 
Baie  and  Puteoli,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Xerxes  over 
the  Hellespont.  He  himself  consecrated  this  grand 
structure  with  great  splendour  ;  and,  after  he  had 
passed  the  night  following  in  a  revel  with  his  friends, 
in  order  to  do  something  extraordinary  before  his  de- 
parture, he  caused  a  crowd  of  persons,  without  dis- 
tinction of  age,  rank,  or  character,  to  be  seized,  and 
thrown  into  the  sea.  On  his  return  he  entered  Rome 
in  triumph,  because,  as  he  said,  he  had  conquered  na- 
ture herself.  After  this  he  made  preparations  for  an 
r  x  p edition  against  the  Germans,  passed  with  more  than 
200.000  men  over  the  Rhine,  but  returned  after  he  had 
travelled  a  few  miles,  and  that  without  having  seen  an 
enemy.  Such  was  his  terror,  that,  when  he  came  to  the  ! 
river,  and  found  the  bridge  obstructed  by  the  crowd 
upon  it,  he  caused  himself  to  be  passed  over  the  heads  ' 
of  the  soldiers.  He  then  went  to  Gaul,  which  he  plun- ' 
dored  with  unexampled  rapacity.  Not  content  with  the 
considerable  booty  thus  obtained,  he  sold  all  the  prop- 
erty of  his  sisters  Agrippina  and  Livilla,  whom  he  ban- 
ished. He  also  sold  the  furniture  of  the  old  court,  the  j 
clothes  of  Augustus,  Agrippina,  Ac.  Before  he  left 
Gaul  he  declared  his  intention  of  going  to  Britain. 
He  collected  his  army  on  the  coast,  embarked  in  a 
magnificent  galley,  but  returned  when  he  had  hardly  I 
left  the  land,  drew  up  his  forces,  ordered  the  signal 
of  battle  to  be  sounded,  and  commanded  the  soldiers 
to  fill  their  helmets  with  shells,  while  he  cried  out, 
"  This  booty,  ravished  from  the  sea,  is  fit  for  my  pal- 
ace and  the  Capitol  ]»  When  he  returned  to  Rome  he 
was  desirous  of  a  triumph  on  account  of  his  achieve- 
ments, but  contented  himself  with  an  ovation.  Dis- 
contented with  the  senate,  he  resolved  to  destroy  the 
greater  part  of  the  members,  and  the  most  distinguish- 
ed men  of  Rome.  This  is  proved  by  two  books 
which  were  found  after  his  death,  wherein  the  names 
of  the  proscribed  were  noted  down,  and  of  which  one 
was  entitled  Gladtus  (Sword),  and  the  other  PugiUus 


(Dagger).  He  became  reconciled  to  the  senate  again 
when  he  found  it  worthy  of  him.  He  supported  pub- 
lie  brothels  and  gaming-houses,  and  received  himself 
the  entrance-money  of  the  visitors.  His  horse,  tamed 
hat  at  us,  was  his  favourite.  This  horse  he  made  one 
of  his  priests,  and,  by  way  of  insult  to  the  republic, 
declared  it  also  consul.  It  was  kept  in  an  ivory  sta- 
ble, and  fed  from  a  golden  manger ;  and,  when  it  vu 
invited  to  feast  at  the  emperor's  table,  gilt  com  rat 
served  up  in  a  golden  basin  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship. He  had  even  the  intention  of  destroying  the 
poems  of  Homer,  and  was  on  the  point  of  removing 
t  he  works  and  images  of  Virgil  ami  Ltvy  from  all  libra- 
ries :  those  of  the  former,  because,  as  he  said,  he  was 
destitute  of  genius  and  learning ;  those  of  the  latter, 
because  he  was  not  to  be  depended  upon  as  an  histo- 
rian. Caligula's  morals  were,  from  his  youth  upward, 
abominably  corrupt.  After  he  had  married  and  repu- 
diated several  wives,  Cesonia  retained  a  permanent 
hold  on  his  affections.  A  number  of  conspirators,  at 
the  head  of  whom  were  Cherea  and  Cornelius  Sabi- 
nus,  both  tribunes  of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  murdered 
him  in  the  29th.  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fourth  of  hia 
tyrannical  reign,  A  D.  41.  (Crcvier,  Hist,  des  Enp. 
Rom  ,  vol.  2,  p.  1,  seqq. — Encydop.  Americ.,  vol.  4, 
p.  405,  seqq. — Encydop.  MetroptA.,  Div.  3,  vol.  2.  p. 
43-t,  seqq.) 

Callaici  or  Calljcci,  a  people  of  Spain,  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  country.  They  inhabited 
what  is  now  Gallieia,  together  with  the  Portuguese 
provinces  of  Entre-Douro-y-Minho  and  Tras-los-Mm- 
Us.  {Eutrop,  4,  19.  —  Sil.  ItaJ.,  3,  362. — Phn.,  3. 3 
— Inscript.  ap.  GruWr.) 

Calls  or  Calk,  a  seaport  town  of  the  Callaici,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Durius.  It  is  now  Oporto.  From 
Portus  CalUs  comes,  by  a  corruption,  the  name  of 
modern  Portugal.  ( Sil.  Itai.,  12,  626  —  Veil.  P*Urt, 
I,  14  —  Vie.,  Aprar.,  2,  31.) 

CallTas,  a  rich  Athenian,  who  offered  to  release 
Cimon,  son  of  Miltiadea,  from  prison,  into  which  be 
had  been  thrown  through  inability  to  pav  his  fatheri 
fine,  if  he  would  give  him  the  hand  of  Elpinice,  Ci- 
raon's  sister  and  wife.   Cimon  consented,  but  with 
great  reluctance.    He  was  afterward  charged  with 
having  violated  the  terms  of  his  agreement  with  Cal- 
lias,  which  was  looked  upon  by  the  Athenians  as  adul- 
tery on  his  part,  Elpinice  having  become  the  proper- 
ty of  another.    This  custom  of  marrying  sisters  at 
Athens  extended,  according  to  Philo  Judssus,  only  to 
sisters  by  the  same  father,  and  was  forbidden  in  the 
case  of  Bisters  by  the  same  mother.    Elpinice  was 
taken  in  marriage  by  Cimon,  because,  in  consequence 
of  his  extreme  poverty,  he  was  unable  to  provide  a 
suitable  match  for  her.    The  I^accdaemonians  were 
forbidden  to  marry  any  of  their  kindred,  whether  in  the 
direct  degree  of  ascent  or  descent ;  but  in  the  case 
of  a  collateral  it  was  allowed.    Several  of  the  barba- 
rous nations  seem  to  have  been  less  scrupulous  on 
this  head  ;  the  Persians  especially  were  remarkable  for 
such  unnatural  unions.    (C.  Sep.  et  Pint,  in  Ctm  ) 

Callicolone,  a  hill  in  the  district  of  Troas,  deri- 
ving its  name  (saAi)  Ko"kuvij)  from  the  pleasing  regu- 
larity of  its  form,  and  the  groves  by>  which  it  seems 
for  ages  to  have  been  adorned.    It  is  mentioned  by 
Homer  in  the  20th  book  of  the  Iliad  (v.  63  and  151) 
Strabo  informs  us,  from  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  that  it 
was  ten  stadia  from  the  village  of  the  Ilians  ('Yauu» 
Kufiri),  which  would  make  it  forty  stadia  from  Troy  it- 
self.   It  was  situate  to  the  northwest  of  this  city, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Simois.    (Compare  Le  Cheva- 
lier's Map  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  and  the  note  of  Heyne 
to  the  262d  page  of  the  German  translation  of  Le 
Chevalier's  works  on  this  subject.     Consult  also 
Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  3.  p.  119,  Land.,  8vo  cd.) 

Callicratrs,  I.  an  Athenian,  who  caused  Dion  to 
be  assassinated.   (F«i.  Dion  I.) — II.  An 
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trusted  with  the  care  of  the  treasures  of  Susaby  Alex- 
ander. (Curt.,  S,  3.)— III.  An  architect,  who,  in  con- 
with  ictinus,  built  the  Parthenon  at  Athens, 
iook  also  to  complete  the  Ions  walls 
termed  exi/a.  (Pint.,  Yu.  Perul.,  c.  13.)  He  ap- 
pears to  li^ve  tlouri»hcd  about  Olyrnp.  80  or  85.  (Stliip, 
Diet.  Art.,  t.  v.) — IV.  A  sculptor,  distinguished  prin- 
cipally by  the  minuteness  of  his  performances.  He  is 
mentioned  as  a  Lacedemonian,  and  is  associated  with 
Myrmecide*  by  .Llian.  (V.  H.f  1,  17. — Compare 
Galen,  AdkarL  ad  Art.,  c.  9.)  In  connexion  with 
this  artist  i»e  \s  said  to  have  made  some  chariots  which 
could  be  coveted  with  the  wings  of  a  fly,  and  to  have 
iufirnbul  on  a  grain  of  the  plant  sesomum  some  verses 
of  Homer,  (Pkn-,1,  21.)  Galen,  therefore,  well  ap- 
plies to  him  the  epithet  fiaraioTexvoe  Athcnssus, 
however,  rtLii*-s  that  he  engraved  only  large  vases 
(11.  p  782).  The  age  in  which  he  lived  is  uncertain. 
IStihz,  Diet.  ArL,  s.  «.) 

Caluck  Annas,  a  Spartan,  who  succeeded  Lv Ban- 
der io  the  command  of  the  fleet.  He  took  Methym- 
113,  and  routed  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Conon.  He 
wu  defeated  and  lulled  near  the  Arginustc,  in  a  naval 
taulc.  B.C.  406.  He  was  one  of  the  last  that  pre-, 
wn  t-d  the  true  Spartan  character,  which  had  become 
gnetly  altered  for  the  worse  during  the  Peleponnesian 
war,  by  the  habit  which  the  Lacedemonians  had  con- 
tracted of  fighting  beyond  the  limits  of  their  country. 
Tiic  enervating  climate  of  Ionia  had  also  contributed 
*ery  rnvjeh  towards  producing  this  result  (Xen., 
Hut.  {it.,  1,  6,  1,  scqq.—Dwd.  Stc.f  13,  76.— Id.  tb.f 
XX  99.) 

CALussdaca,  according  to  Livy  (36,  15),  the  high- 
est summit  of  Mount  (Eta.  It  was  occupied  by  Cato, 
with  a  body  of  troops,  in  the  battle  fought  at  the  pass 
of  Thermopyhe,  between  the  Romans,  under  Acdius 
Ohlino.  and  the  army  of  Antiochus ;  and,  owing  to 
this  manoeuvre,  the  latter  was  entirely  routed.  (Com- 
pare /Yony,  H  A\,  4,  7.) 

Calluschvs,  1.  a  native  of  Cyrene,  descended 
from  on  illustrious  family.  He  first  gave  instruction 
in.  erammar.  or  belles-lettres,  at  Alexandres,  and  num- 
hrred  among  bU  auditors  Apollinus  Khodius,  Eratos- 
theaes,  and  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium.  Ptolemy 
PUladelphns  subsequently  placed  him  in  the  Muse- 
end  from  this  period  he  turned  his  principal  at- 
1  to  poetic  com  po  Kit  ion.  He  lived,  loaded  with 
.at  the  court  of  this  prince,  where  his  abilities 
The  small  number  of  pieces, 
to  us,  out  of  eight  hundred  com- 
posed by  bhn.  present  him  to  us  in  the  light  of  a  cold 
poet,  w  inline  iji  energy  and  enthusiasm,  and  making 
vain  eflbrts  to  replace  by  erudition  the  genius  which 
nature  had  denied  him.  These  productions  compel  us 
to  subscribe  to  Ovid's  opinion  in  relation  to  him, 
"*  (/ttAmvu  ngenrio  noa  valet,  arte  valet."  (Amor.,  1, 
IS.  I  The  principal  works  of  Callimacbus  were  as  fol- 
lows :  1.  Elegus.  These  were  regarded  as  his  princi- 
pal tale  to  renown.  The  Romans,  especially  in  the  Au- 
g-iMiJ  isre.  held  them  in  high  estimation;  they  were  un- 
dated by  Ovid  and  Propertitta.  Among  the  Elegies  of 
r-Jhtcichus  two  in  particular  were  celebrated,  one  on 
the  tresses  of  Berenice,  queen  of  Ptolemy  III.,  which 
C-itulh;*  has  either  translated  or  imitated ;  and  the 
mag,  entitled  Cydippe,  to  which  Ovid  alludes  (Rem. 
Asa-  1. 380),  and  which  he  has  imitated  in  his  20th  He- 
ruai  We  have  only  some  fragments  remaining  of  the 
•-ietfiet  2  Alrtat,  "  Causes,"  i.  e.,  a  poem,  in  four 
cantos,  on  the  origin  or  causes  of  various  fables,  cus- 
loxriM.  Ate  Some  fragments  remain.  3.  'Exu/17,  He- 
cole,  as  heroic  poem,  the  subject  of  which  was  the  hos- 
fai»ble  r^cf-pnon  given  to  Theseus,  by  an  old  female, 
^fee  h*-  was  proceeding  to  combat  the  Marathonian 
tldm.  Some  fragments  remain.  4.  '16<c,  "the  Jots,"  a 
p&n  directed  against  one  of  bin  pupils,  accused  by 
ingratitude,  named  ApoUoniw  Khodius.  It  has 
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not  reached  us.  The  Ibis  is  a  bird,  whose  habits  taught 
man,  it  is  said,  the  use  of  clysters.  We  know  not  the 
reason  why  CaJlimachut  gave  this  appellation  to  his  en- 
emy; it  was  done  in  ridicule,  probably,  of  some  per- 
sonal deformity,  or  else  from  some  resemblance  which 
Apollonius  bore  to  this  bird  in  the  eyes  of  his  irritated 
master.  It  is  in  imitation  of  Callimachus  that  Ovid 
has  given  the  title  of  Ibis  to  one  of  his  poems.  5. 
Hymns.  Of  these  we  have  six  remaining ;  five  in  the 
Ionic  dialect,  and  the  sixth  in  Doric.  The  subject  of 
this  last  is  the  bathing  of  the  statue  of  Minerva.  Ac- 
cording to  the  commentators,  the  Doric  dialect  was 
preferred  for  this  poem,  because  Callimachus  com- 
posed it  at  Argos,  where,  during  a  certain  festival,  the 
statue  of  Pallas  was  bathed  in  the  Inacbus.  Of  the 
six  hymns  which  we  have  from  Callimachus,  that  ad- 
dressed to  Ceres  is  the  best.  The  one  in  honour  of 
Delos  is  in  the  epic  style,  like  the  hymns  of  the  Ho- 
mcrids.  6.  Epigrams.  Of  these  we  possess  seven- 
ty-four, which  may  be  regarded  among  the  best  of 
antiquity.  The  grammarian  Archibius,  the  father,  or, 
according  to  others,  the  son  of  Apollonius,  wrote  a 
commentary  or  eicgesis  (l&iyvatc)  on  these  epigrams ; 
and  Mariamis,  who  lived  under  the  Emperor  Anasta- 
sius,  made  a  paraphrase  of  them  in  iambic  verse.  7. 
Iambics  and  choiiambtcs.  Strabo  refers  to  them,  and 
some  fragments  remain. — Such  are  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal poetic  works  of  Callimachus.  Wo  have  to  re- 
gret the  loss  of  several  prose  works,  which  would,  no 
doubt,  have  thrown  great  light  on  various  subjects 
connected  with  tho  antiquities  of  Greece.  Such  arc 
his  Commentaries,  or  Memoirs  ("trtofivrifiaTa) ;  his 
work  entitled  Krtaete  vijouv  xal  noMuv,  "  The  set- 
tling of  islands  and  founding  of  cities  ;"  his  •*  Won- 
ders of  the  World,"  Qavfidoia,  or,  Qavfiuruv  tuv  elc 
airaeav  ryv  y^v  nal  rowovc  ovtuv  cwayuyij,  dec. 
Callimachus  did  not  want  detractors,  who  occasioned 
him  that  species  of  torment  to  which  the  vanity  of  au- 
thors exposes  them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  renders  them 
so  sensitive.  A  certain  grammarian,  named  Aristo- 
phon,  wrote  against  one  of  bis  productions ;  and  there 
exists,  in  the  Anthology,  a  distich  against  Callima- 
chus, by  Apollonius  the  grammarian,  which  is  often 
erroneously  ascribed  to  tho  author  of  the  Argonautics. 
— Among  the  editions  of  Callimachus  may  be  men- 
tioned that  of  Emesti,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1761,  2  vols.  8vo, 
I  and  that  of  Blomficld,  hand.,  1816,  8vo.  Drunck 
gave  also  a  revised  text  in  his  Poets  Gnomici. 
(SehiiU,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  107,  seao.)  —  II.  A 
celebrated  artist,  whoso  attention  was  directed  not 
only  to  statuary,  but  to  engraving  on  gold  and  to 
painting.  (Pltn.,  34,  8.)  On  account  of  the  elegant 
finish  of  his  works  in  marble,  he  was  styled  by  the 
Athenians  Kardrexvoc.  (Vttruv.,  4,  1,  10.  —  Com- 
pare the  remarks  of  Sillur,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  v.) 

Calliope,  one  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over  epic  poetry  and 
eloquence,  and  was  represented  holding  a  close-rolled 
parchment,  and  sometimes  a  trumpet.  She  derived 
her  name  from  her  beautiful  (silver-toned)  voter,  utrb 
riff  xoA^c  <Jjtot.  Calliope  bore  to  GBagrus  a  son 
named  Linus,  who  was  lulled  by  his  pupil  Hercules. 
(ApoHod.,  1, 3, 2.)  She  had  also  by  the  same  sire  the 
celebrated  Orpheus.  Others,  however,  made  Apollo 
the  sire  of  Linus  and  Orpheus.  Hesiod  (Frag.,  07) 
says,  that  Urania  was  the  mother  of  Linus.  ( Vtd.  Mu- 
se, and  consult  Muller,  Arekceol.  der  Kunst,  p.  594, 
scqq.) 

CallipatTra,  daughter  of  Diagoras,  and  wife  of 
Callianax  the  athlete.  According  to  the  common  ac- 
count, she  went  with  her  son,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  to  the  Olympic  games,  having  disguised 
herselfdn  the  attire  of  a  teacher  of  gymnastics.  When 
her  son  was  declared  victor,  she  discovered  her  sex  in 
the  joy  of  the  moment,  and  was  immediately  arrested, 
were  not  allowed  to  appear  on  such 
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■ions.  The  punishment  to  which  the  was  liable 
to  bo  cast  down  from  a  precipitous  and  rocky  height, 
but  she  was  pardoned  in  consequence  of  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  her  case.  A  law,  however,  was 
immediately  passed,  ordaining  that  the  teachers  of 
gymnastic  exercises  should  also  appear  naked  at  the 
names.  ( Pausanias,  5,  6,  5.)  —  From  an  examina- 
tion of  authorities,  it  would  appear  that  the  story  just 
told  relates  rather  to  Berenice  (ttpevuuj),  the  sister 
of  Callipatira.  (Consult  Baylc,  Die/.,  t.  v.  Berenice, 
and  Siebelu,  ad  Pausan,  I.  c.) 

Calliphos,  a  painter,  a  native  of  Samos,  who 
decorated  with  pictures  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephe- 
sua.  The  subjects  of  his  pieces  were  taken  from  the 
Iliad.    (Pausan.,  5,  19.) 

Callipolis,  I.  a  city  of  Thrace,  about  five  miles 
from  jEgospotamos.  Its  origin  is  uncertain :  a  By- 
zantine writer  ascribes  its  foundation  and  name  to 
Callias,  an  Athenian  general  (Jo.  Ctnnamus,  5,  3), 
while  another  derives  its  appellation  from  tho  beauty 
of  the  site.  (Agatkuu,b,  p.  155.)  It  is  certain  that 
we  do  not  bear  of  Callipolis  before  the  Macedonian 
war,  when  Livy  mentions  its  having  been  taken  by 
Philip,  the  last  king  of  that  name  (31,  16. — Com- 
pare Pliiu,  4,  11.)  From  the  Itineraries  we  learn,  that 
Callipolis  was  the  point  whence  it  was  usual  to  cross 
the  Hellespont  to  Lampsacus  or  Abydos.  The  mod- 
em name  is  Galhpoli,  and  it  is  from  this  that  the 
Chersonese  now  takes  its  name  as  a  Turkish  province. 
(Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  330.)  —  II.  A  town 
of  Sicily,  north  of  Catana,  now  Callipoii. — III.  A  city 
of  Calabria,  on  the  Sinus  Tarcntinus,  now  CaUtpoli. 
According  to  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  (17,  4),  it 
owed  its  foundation  to  Lcucippus,  a  Lacedsjmonian, 
who  erected  a  town  here  with  the  consent  of  the  Ta- 
rentines,  who  expected  to  be  put  in  possession  of  it 
shortly  after ;  but  in  this  hope  they  were  deceived ; 
and  on  finding  that  the  Spartan  colony  was  already 
strong  enough  to  resist  an  attack,  they  Buffered  Leu- 
cippus  to  prosecute  his  undertaking  without  molesta- 
tion. (Dion.  Hal.,  Frag.,  ed.  Angelo  Maio,  Mcdiol., 
1816.)  Mela  styles  it  "  urbs  Gram  Callipolis"  (2, 
4).  The  passage  in  which  Pliny  names  this  town  is 
corrupt.  (Pltn.,  3,  11—  Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  vol. 
2,  p.  317.) 

Callirhoe,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  Scamander,  who 
married  Tros,  by  whom  sho  had  Hub,  Ganymede,  and 
Assaracus.  (It.,  20,  231 .)  —  II.  A  daughter  of  Ocea- 
nus  and  Tethys,  mother  of  Gcryon,  Echidna,  Cerbe- 
rus, and  other  monsters,  by  Chrysaor.  (Hestod,  Thcog., 
287,  seqq.) 

Callistk,  an  island  of  the  .Egean  Sea,  called  also 
Thera.    (  Vtd.  Thera.) 

Callisteia,  Beauty's  rewards;  a  festival  at  Les- 
bos, during  which  all  the  women  presented  themselves 
in  the  temple  of  Juno,  and  tho  prize  was  assigned  to 
the  fairest.  (Athenaus,  13,  p.  610,  a.)  There  was 
also  an  institution  of  the  same  kind  among  the  Par- 
rhasians,  made  first  by  Cypselus,  whose  wife  was 
honoured  with  the  first  prize.  The  Eleans  had  one 
also,  in  which  the  fairest  man  received  as  a  prize  a 
complete  suit  of  armour,  which  he  dedicated  to  Miner- 
va.   (Athenaus,  I.  c. — Casaub.  et  Schweigk.,  ad  loe.) 

Callisthknrs,  a  native  of  Olynthus,  the  son  of 
Hero,  Aristotle's  sister.  He  was  placed  by  the  Sta- 
girite  about  the  person  of  Alexander,  as  a  kind  of  in- 
structor, or,  rather,  companion  of  his  studies,  and  ac- 
companied the  monarch  into  the  East.  He  gave  of- 
fence, however,  by  the  rudeness  of  his  manners  and 
his  boldness  of  speech,  and  was  eventually  charged 
with  being  implicated  in  a  conspiracy  against  Alexan- 
der. According  to  the  common  account,  he  was  mu- 
tilated, and  then  carried  along  with  the  army  in  an  iron 
cage,  until  he  ended  his  days  by  poison.  Ptolemy, 
however,  wrote  in  bis  history  of  Alexander,  that  he 
was  first  tortured  and  then  hanged.   Callisthencs  does 


not  deserve  the  name  of  a  philosopher,  which  some 
have  bestowed  upon  him  ;  he  appears,  on  the  contrary, 
to  have  been  little  better  than  a  mere  sophist.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  Alexander's  movements  which  has 
not  come  down  to  us,  but  which,  from  the  remarks  of 
ancient  writers,  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed 
even  the  merit  of  exactness  in  ordinary  details.  (Pint . 
Vit.  Alex.  —  Polyb.,  12,  23.— Saintc-Crou,  Eianun. 
dec.,  p.  34,  seqq. — Id.  tb.,  p.  163,  seqq.) 

Cai.libto  and  Calibto,  called  also  Helice,  wac 
daughter  of  I.ycaon,  king  of  Arcadia,  and  one  of  Di- 
ana's attendants.    Jupiter  saw  her,  and,  assuming  the 
form  of  Diana,  accompanied  the  maiden  to  the  chair, 
and  surprised  her  virtue.    She  long  concealed  her 
gimme ;  but  at  length,  an  she  was  one  day  bathing  with 
her  divine  mistress,  the  discovery  was  made,  and  Di- 
ana, in  her  anger,  turned  her  into  a  bear.   While  in 
this  form  she  brought  forth  her  son  Areas,  who  lived 
with  her  in  the  woods,  till  the  herdsmen  caught  both 
her  and  him,  and  brought  them  to  I.ycaon.   ( Vid.  Ar- 
eas.)   Some  time  afterward  she  went  into  the  tcine- 
nus,  or  sacred  enclosure  of  the  Lycsean  Jove,  which  it 
was  unlawful  to  enter.    A  number  of  Arcadia «, 
among  whom  was  her  own  son,  followed  to  kill  her, but 
Jove  snatched  her  out  of  their  hands,  and  placed  her  a* 
a  constellation  in  the  sky  (Apollod.,  3, 8.— Ottd, Met  , 
2,  401,  seq.  —  Id.,  Fast.,  2,  156,  seq.  —  Hygm  ,  ¥ah  , 
177.)    It  was  also  fabled,  that  at  the  request  of  Juno. 
Tethys  forbade  the  constellation  of  the  bear  to  descend 
into  her  waves.    This  legend  is  related  with  great  va- 
riety in  the  circumstances.  According  to  one  of  these 
versions,  Areas,  having  been  separated  from  his  mother 
and  reared  among  men,  met  her  one  day  in  the  wood*, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  slaying  her,  when  Jupiter 
transferred  the  mother  and  son  to  the  skies.  (Kaghl- 
ley's  Mythology,  p.  425,  seq.) 

Callintkatus,  I.  a  celebrated  orator  of  Athens. 
Demosthenes,  having  heard  him  plead  on  one  occa- 
Kion,  was  so  charmed  by  his  eloquence  that  he  aban- 
doned all  his  other  studies,  and  betook  himself  to  ora- 
tory.   He  was  employed  on  several  occasions  as  an 
ambassador,  but  eventually  met  with  the  common  fate 
of  popular  leaders,  and  was  exiled.    Retiring  upon 
this  to  Thrace,  he  founded  Datum  in  that  country. 
(Plut.,  Vit.  Demosth.,  c.  3.— Scylax,  Perxpl.,  p.  27.)— 
II.  A  soplust,  who  lived,  as  Heyne  thinks,  a  little  be- 
fore the  elder  PhiloBtratus,  towards  the  close  of  the 
second  century  of  our  era.    We  have  from  him  a  de- 
scription of  fourteen  statues,  written,  it  is  true,  in  the 
style  of  a  rhetorician,  but  all  containing  many  details 
of  a  curious  nature  as  regards  the  history  of  ancient 
art.     (Heyne,  Opuse.,  vol.  5,  p.   196.  seqq  )  The 
work  accompanies  the  writings  of  Philostratus,  and  ii 
found  in  all  our  editions  of  the  latter. — III.  A  Roman 
lawver,  who  lived  during  the  time  of  Severus  andCar- 
acaUa.    (Btogr.  Univ.,  vol.  6.,  p.  555.) 

Calor,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  rose  in  the  mountain* 
of  the  Hirpini.  passed  Bencventum,  and  joinedUhc 
Vulturnus.    (Liv.,  24,  14  ) 

Calpb,  a  lofty  mountain  in  the  most  southern  parts 
of  Spain,  opposite  to  Mount  A  by  la  on  the  African 
coast.  These  two  mountains  were  called  the  Pillar* 
of  Hercules.  Calpc  is  now  called  Gibraltar,  from  tho 
Arabic  Gibel  Tank  (i.  e.,  44  the  mountain  of  Tank  ' 
This  Tarik  was  a  Moorish  general,  who  first  led  the 
Moors  into  Spain,  A.D.  710.) — For  some  remarks  on 
tho  etymology  of  the  name  Calpe,  vid  Abyla. 

Calpurnia,  I.  a  daughter  of  L.  Piso,  and  Juliu» 
Cesar's  fourth  wife.  The  night  previous  to  her  hus 
band's  munler,  she  dreamed  that  he  had  been  stabbc. 
in  her  arms.  According  to  other*,  sho  dreamed  th.i 
the  pinnacle  had  fallen,  which  the  senate,  by  way  ol 
ornament  and  distinction,  had  caused  to  be  erected  pi 
Cscsar's  house  (Plut.,  Vit.  Cas.,  c  )  After  Ca  sat' 
death  she  intrusted  Antony  with  his  private  treasuw 
which  amounted  to  four  thousand  talents,  and  also  wit 
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the  private  papers  of  the  dictator.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Ant., 
c  15.)— II.  CaiDumu  Lex.  pared  A.U.C.  604,  against 
etforuon,  by  which  law  the  first  qiutstto  perpetua  was 
established.  (Cic  in  Verr.,  4,  25.)— III.  Another, 
called  also  Aciha,  concerning  bribery,  A.U.C.  686. 
(Ctt.  pro  Mur<tn.,  33.) 

C*Lrvt!uc»,  I.  a  writer  of  mime*,  not  To  be  con- 
tended with  the  pastoral  poet  of  the  same  name 
{Bakr,  Gttck.  Rim.  Lit.,  voL  1,  p.  118.)  —  II.  A 
Christian  in  the  tune  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius, 
from  whom  we  hare  fifty-one  Declamations  remaining. 
(Bakr,  tk,  p.  557.) — III.  A  Latin  poet,  a  native  of  Sici- 
ly, and  contemporary  of  Nemcsianus,  lived  during  the 
third  century  of  our  era.    In  the  earliest  editions  of 
his  works,  and  in  all  but  one  of  the  MSS.,  eleven 
eclogues  pass  under  his  name.    Ugoletus,  however,  at 
a  later  period,  guided  by  this  single  MS.,  undertook  to 
assign  lour  of  the  eleven  to  Nemcsianus.    In  this  he 
is  vrong,  for  the  tone  and  manner  of  these  pieces  show 
plainly  that  they  all  came  from  one  pen.    Such  was 
the  opinion  of  Ulitius  (Praf.  ad  Nemesian.,  Eclog., 
p  459. — Id.  ad  Nemesian.,  Cyneg.,  v.  I,  p.  314), 
with  which  Burmann  agrees  (Poet.  Lot.  Mtn.,  Praf., 
p  *»»  4).  and  which  WemsdorfTat  last  has  fully  cstab- 
Lhed.    {Poet.  Lot.  Mm ,  vol.  2,  p.  15,  scqq.)  The 
Eclogues  of  Calpumius  are  not  without  merit,  though 
greatly  inferior  in  elegance  and  simplicity  to  Virgil  s. 
They  are  dedicated  to  Nemesianus,  his  protector  and 
patron,  for  he  himself  was  very  poor.    In  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  these  pieces  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Young  scholars.    The  best  editions  are  found  in  the 
Poet*  Lutitu  Minor et  of  Burmann,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1731, 
2  vols  4to,  and  of  Wernsdorff.  Altemb.,  1780-1799,  10 
vols.  8ro.    (Soar,  Gttck.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  301.) 

Calyvs  Coax.  Licikids,  a  Roman,  equally  distin- 
guished as  an  orator  and  a  poet.  In  the  former  ca- 
pacity he  is  mentioned  with  praise  by  Cicero  (Brut., 
81.  —  Bp.  ad  Fam,,  7,  24.  —  /Aid ,  15,  51 ).  He  was 
also  the  friend  of  Catullus,  and  two  odes  of  that  au- 
thor's are  addressed  to  him,  in  which  he  is  commemo- 
rated as  a  most  delightful  companion,  from  whose  so- 
ciety he  could  scarcely  refrain.  The  fragments  of  his 
epigrams  which  remain  do  not  enable  us  to  judge  for 
ourselves  of  his  poetical  merits.  He  is  classed  by 
Ovid  among  the  licentious  writers.    (Horat.,  Serm., 

I.  10,  19—DunIop's  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  640.) 
Caltcuhtcs,  a  large  and  rapid  river  of  Cilicia  Tra- 
chea, which  rises  in  the  central  chain  of  Taurus,  and, 
after  receiving  some  minor  tributary  streams,  falls  into 
the  sea  between  the  promontories  of  Zephyrium  and 
Sarpedon.  It  is  now  the  Gtuk-tou.  (Plin.,  5,  27.— 
Lt*.,  38, 38  —  Am*.  Marcell.,  14,  25.) 

Cn.ro v.*.  I.  small  islands,  placed  by  Strabo  (603) 
between  Cape  Lectum  and  Tenedos,  but  not  to  be 
found  in  that  direction.  In  Choiseul  Goufher's  map 
•bey  are  laid  down  between  Tenedos  and  Sigeum. — 

II.  A  group  of  islands,  lyiog  off  the  coast  of  Caria,  to 
the  ^outlirj_>*t  of  Leros.  One  of  the  number  was  call- 
ed Calymna.  (Horn.,  II.,  2, 676.)  Herodotus  informs 
us  (7,  99).  that  the  Calytinians  were  subject  to  Arte- 
a-  ma,  queen  of  Caria.  Calymna.  in  modem  charts,  is 
rdied  CaJttnno,  and  the  surrounding  group  Kapperi 
and  Car aba-g tear.    (Cramer's  Asia  Mmor,  vol.  2,  p. 

my 

Calyoox,  a  city  of  ^Etolia,  below  the  river  Eve- 
ca*.  and  between  that  stream  and  the  sea.  It  was 
£used  in  Grecian  story  on  account  of  the  boar-hunt 
ma  hs  neighbourhood  (vid.  Meleager),  the  theme  of 
poetry  nam  Homer  to  Statius.  We  are  told  by  my- 
that  CEneus,  the  father  of  Meleagcr  and 
.  reigned  at  Calydon,  while  his  brother  Agrius 
settled  in  Pleuron.  Frequent  wars,  however,  arose 
between  them  on  the  subject  of  contiguous  lands  ;  a 
esrr-CT.stance  to  which  Homer  alludes.  (77.,  9,  525, 
)  From  the  same  poet  we  collect,  that  Calydon 
*n  aituate  on  a  rocky  height.    (II.,  2,  640;  13. 


217.)  Its  territory,  however,  was  ample  and  produc 
tive.  (//.,  9,  677,  scqq.)  Some  time  after  the  Pclo- 
ponnesian  war,  we  find  Calydon  in  the  possession  of  the 
Acheans.  It  is  probable  that  the  Calydonians  them- 
selves invited  over  wlc  Acheans,  to  defend  them 
against  the  Acarnanians.  (Xen.,  Hut.  Gr.,  4,  6,  1. — 
Pausan.,  3,  10.)  Their  city  was,  in  consequence,  oc- 
cupied by  an  Achcan  garrison,  until  Epaminondas, 
after  the  battle  of  I^euctra,  compelled  them  to  evacu- 
ate the  place.  (Diod.  Sic.,  15,  57.)  It  was  still  a 
town  of  importance  during  the  Social  war  (Polyb.,  4, 
65. —  Id.,  5,  96),  and  as  late  as  the  time  of  Cesar. 
(B.  Cn.,  3,  35.)  But  Augustus  accomplished  its 
downfall  by  removing  the  inhabitants  to  Nicopolis. 
According  to  DodwclT,  there  are  yet  to  be  seen  here 
the  remains  of  a  city,  and  its  acropolis,  composed  of 
magnificent  walls,  constructed  nearly  in  a  regular  man- 
ner.   (Cramer's  Aw.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  78,  seqq.) 

Calvdomis,  a  name  of  Dcianiri,  as  living  in  Caly- 
don.   (Ovid,  Met  ,  9,  112.) 

Calykka,  an  island  of  the  iEgean,  southeast  of 
Leros.    (Vid.  Calydnc  II.) 

Calypso,  a  daughter  of  Atlas,  according  to  Homer. 
(Od.,  1,  52.— Ib.,  7,  246.)  Hesiod,  however,  makes 
her  an  oc can-nymph  (Theog.,  359),  and  Apollodorus 
a  Nereid  (1,  2).  Like  Circe,  she  was  a  human-tpeak- 
ing  goddess,  and  dwelt  in  solitary  state  with  her  attend- 
ant nymphs  on  an  island  named  Ogygia,  in  the  midst 
of  the  ocean.  Her  isle  presented  such  a  scene  of  syl- 
van beauty  as  channe  1  even  Mrrciirv.  one  of  the 
dwellers  oi  Olympus.  (0d.,  5,  72.)  Calypso  received 
|  and  kindly  entertained  Ulysses,  when,  in  the  course  of 
I  his  wanderings,  that  hero  was  thrown  upon  her  domains 
I  after  his  shipwreck.  She  detained  him  there  for  eight 
years,  designing  to  make  him  immortal,  and  to  keep 
him  with  her  for  ever;  but  Mercury  arriving  with  a 
command  from  Jupiter,  she  was  obliged  to  consent  to 
his  departure.  She  gave  the  hero  tools  to  build  a  raft 
or  light  vessel,  supplied  him  with  provisions,  and  re- 
luctantly took  a  final  leave  of  him. — The  name  of  Ca- 
lypso means  "  the  Concealer,"  the  poet,  after  his  usual 
manner,  giving  her  a  significant  appellation.  As  re- 
gards her  island,  Homer  seems  to  have  conceived 
Ogygia  to  lie  in  the  northwestern  parts  of  the  West  sen, 
far  remote  from  all  other  isles  and  coasts ;  and  he  thus 
brought  his  hero  into  all  parts  of  that  sea.  and  informed 
his  auditors  of  all  its  wonders.  (Keightleft  Mythol- 
ogy, p.  274,  seq.) 

Camalodi'mi  m.  the  first  Roman  colony  in  Britain, 
established  under  Claudius.  Its  situation  agrees  with 
that  of  the  modern  Maiden,  according  to  Cluver  and 
Cellarius.    (Taett.,  Ann.,  12,  32  —  Id.  tb.,  14,  31.) 

Camaraci'm,  a  city  of  the  Nervii,  in  Bclgic  Gaul, 
cast  of  Netnctacum,  now  Cambray  (Cammenk). 

CamarT.na.  a  city  of  Sicily,  near  the  southern  coast, 
on  the  river  Hipparis.  (Schot.  ad  Ptnd.,  Oi,  5,  19.) 
It  was  originally  founded  by  a  colony  from  Syracuse, 
but,  proving  subsequently  disobedient,  it  was  destroy- 
ed by  the  parent  state,  and  the  ground  on  which  it 
stood  was  sold  to  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela.  as  a 
ransom  for  some  Syracusan  captives.  Hippocrates  re- 
built the  city  ;  but  his  successor,  Gelon.  after  having 
obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Syracuse,  transferred  the 
inhabitants  of  Camarina  to  the  former  city,  and  thus 
again  was  Camarina  destroyed.  (Herodot.,  7,  15R.) 
Dissensions  in  Syracuse  enabled  the  Geloans  to  rebuild 
Camarina ;  according  to  Timcus,  in  the  82d  Olympiad, 
but  according  to  Diodorus  at  the  end  of  the  79th.  Thir 
city,  however,  seemed  destined  to  be  still  unfortunate. 
It  again  suffered  from  the  elder  Dionysius,  and  the  in 
habitants  were  once  more  obliged  to  become  wander 
ers.  When  Timoleon,  after  the  overthrow  of  tyranny, 
gave  peace  to  the  whole  island,  Camarina  again  re- 
vived. (Diod.  Sic,  16,  82.)  It  suffered  once  more, 
however,  in  the  contest  between  Carthage  and  Agatho- 
cles  ;  and  finally,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  was  severely 
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admitted  Cartha- 1 
From  thia  time  it  re- 


punished  by  the  Roman*  for 
ginian  troope  within  its  walla, 
mainetl  an  inconsiderable  city.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  place  the  river  formed  a  low  island,  covered  at 
high  water,  but  when  the  tidsf  fell  converted  into  a 
marsh.  This  marsh  yielded  exhalations  which  pro- 
duced a  pestilence,  and  the  inhabitants  consulted  an 
oracle  whether  they  should  drain  it.  A  though  the  or- 
acle dissuaded  them,  they  drained  it,  and  opened  a  way 
to  their  enemies  to  come  and  plunder  their  city. 
Hence  arose  the  proverb,  from  the  words  of  the  oracle, 
pi)  Ktvet  Ka/iapivav,  44 move  not  Camarina"  applied 
to  those  who,  by  removing  one  evil,  will  bring  on  a 
greater.  Nothing  now  remains  of  this  city  but  some 
ruins,  and  the  name  Camarana.,  given  by  the  native*  to 
a  town  and  a  neighbouring  marah.  (Vtrg.,  £n.,  3, 
701.— Herod.,  7,  154.) 

CamuunIi  Monte*,  a  chain  of  mountains  forming  the 
southern  boundary  of  Macedonia,  and  separating  that 
country  from  Thesaaly.    (lav.,  42, 53. — Id.,  44, 2. ) 

Camsybks,  I.  an  early  monarch  of  the  line  of  the 
Achemcnides,  the  successor  of  Teiapes,  who  was  him- 
self the  succcbsot  of  Achaemenes.  Ho  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  who  was,  in 
fact,  the  second  of  the  name  in  the  line  of  Persian 
kings.  (Herod.,  7,  11. — Consult  Bakr  and  Larcher. 
ad  loc.)—\\.  A  Persian  of  good  family,  but  peaceful 
disposition,  to  whom  Astyages,  king  of  Media,  gave 
his  daughter  Mandane  in  marriage.  ( Vid.  Astyages.) 
The  issue  of  thia  union  was  Cyrus  the  Great.  (He- 
rod., 1,  46. — Id.,  1,  107.)— III.  The  son  and  succes- 
sor of  Cyrus  the  Great,  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia 
D.C.  530.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  he  undertook  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  being  ex- 
cited to  the  step,  according  to  the  Persian  account  as 
given  in  Herodotus  (3,  1 ),  by  the  conduct  of  Amasis, 
the  king  of  that  country.  Cambyses,  it  seems,  had  de- 
manded in  tnarriape  the  daughter  of  Amasis  ;  but  the 
latter,  knowing  that  the  Persian  monarch  intended  to 
make  her,  not  hi*  wife,  but  his  concubine,  endeavour- 
ed to  deceive  him  by  sending  in  her  stead  the  daughter 
of  his  predecessor  Aprio*.  The  historian  gives  also 
another  account  besides  this ;  but  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  both  arc  untrue,  and  that  ambitious  feelings 
alone  on  the  part  of  Cambyses  prompted  him  to  the 
enterprise.  (Compare  DaUmann,  Herod.,  p.  148  — 
Creuur,Hid  Herod.,  I.  c.)  Amasis  died  before  Cam- 
byses marched  against  Egypt,  and  his  son  Psarameni- 
tus  succeeded  to  the  throne.  A  bloody  battle  was 
fought  near  the  Pelusiac  mouth  of  the  Ntfe.  and  the 
Egyptians  were  put  to  flight,  after  which  Cambyses 
made  himself  master  of  the  whole  country,  and  receiv- 
ed tokens  of  submission  also  from  the  Gyrenmans  and 
the  people  of  Barca.  The  kingdom  of  Egypt  was  thus 
conquered  by  him  in  six  months.  Cambyses  now  form- 
ed new  projects.  He  wished  to  send  a  m|uadron  and 
subjugate  Carthage,  to  conquer  --Ethiopia,  and  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  famous  temple  of  Jupiter  Amnion. 
The  first  of  these  expeditions,  however,  did  not  take 
place,  because  the  Phoenicians,  who  composed  his  na- 
val force,  would  not  go  to  attack  one  of  their  own  col- 
onies. The  army  that  was  sent  against  the  Ammoni- 
ans  perished  in  the  desert ;  and  the  troops  at  whose 
head  he  himself  had  set  out  against  the  -Ethiopians 
were  compelled  by  hunger  to  retreat.  How  far  he 
advanced  into  ./Ethiopia  cannot  be  ascertained  from 
anything  that  Herodotus  says.  Diodorus  Siculus,  how- 
ever (1,  33),  makes  Cambyses  to  have  penetrated  as 
far  as  the  spot  where  Meroe  stood,  which  city,  accord- 
ing to  this  same  writer,  he  founded,  and  named  after 
his  mother.  His  mother,  however,  was  Cassandana. 
Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.,  2,  10.  S)  makes  the  previous 
name  to  have  been  merely  changed  by  Cambyses  to 
Meroe,  in  honour  of  his  sister.  (Compare  Strabo,  790  ) 
Both  accounts  are  untrue.  (Kid.  Meroe.) — After  his 
elurn  from  .Ethiopia,  the  Persian  king  gave  himself 


up  to  the  greatest  acts  of  outrage  and  cruelty  Ob 
entering  Memphis  he  found  the  inhabitants  engaged  in 
celebrating  the  festival  of  the  re-appearance  of  Apis, 
and,  imagining  that  these  rejoicings  were  made  on  ac- 
count of  his  ill  success,  he  caused  the  sacred  boll  to 
be  brought  before  him,  subbed  bim  with  his  dagger, 
of  which  wound  the  animal  afterward  died,  and  caused 
the  priests  to  l>e  scourged.     (Herod.,  3,  27,  stfs ) 
Cambyses  is  said  to  have  been  subject  to  epilepsy  from 
his  earliest  years ;  and  the  habit  of  drinking,  in  which 
he  now  indulged  to  excess,  rendered  him  at  times  com- 
pletely furious.    No  relation  was  held  sacred  by  htm 
when  intoxicated.    Having  dreamed  that  his  brother 
Smerdia  was  seated  on  the  royal  throne,  he  sent  one 
of  his  principal  confidants  to  Persia,  with  order*  to  pot 
him  to  death,  a  mandate  which  was  actually  acc  om- 
plished.   Hia  aiater  and  wife  Atossa,  who  lamented 
the  death  of  Smerdia,  he  struck  with  a  blow  of  his  font, 
which  brought  on  abortion.    (Herod.,  3,  30,  sees, ) 
These  and  many  other  actions,  alike  indicative  of  al- 
most complete  insanity,  aroused  against  him  the  feel- 
ings of  his  subjects.    A  member  of  the  sacerdotal  ol- 
der called  the  Magx  availed  himself  of  this  discontent, 
and,  aided  by  the  strong  resemblance  which  he  bore  to 
the  murdered  Smerdia,  as  well  as  by  the  exertions  of 
a  brother  who  was  also  a  Magian,  seized  upon  (he 
throne  of  Persia,  and  sent  heralds  in  every  direction, 
commanding  all  to  obey,  for  the  time  to  come,  Smerdi*. 
son  of  Cyrus,  and  not  Cambyses.    The  news  of  this 
usurpation  reached  Cambyses  at  a  place  in  Syria  rail 
cd  Ecbatana,  where  he  was  at  that  time  with  his  army. 
Resolving  to  return  with  all  speed  to  Susa,  the  mon- 
arch was  in  the  act  of  mounting  his  horse,  when  hit 
sword  fell  from  its  sheath  and  inflicted  a  mortal  bkm 
in  his  thigh.    An  oracle,  it  is  said,  had  been  firm 
him  from  Butus,  that  he  would  end  his  life  at  Echar 
tana,  but  be  always  thought  that  the  Median  Ecbatana 
was  meant  by  it.    He  died  of  his  wound  soon  after. 
B.C.        leaving  no  children.    (Herod.,  3,  CI,  uqt.) 
Cteaias  gives  a  different  account.    He  makes  Camby- 
ses to  have  died  at  Babylon  of  a  wound  he  had  given 
himself  on  the  femoral  muscle,  while  shaving  smooth 
a  piece  of  wood  with  a  small  knife.    (Ctes.,  Extcrft 
Pert.,  $12.)    According  to  Herodotus  (3.  66),  Cam- 
byses reigned  seven  years  and  five  months.  Ctesias 
says  eighteen  years  ;*but  there  must  be  some  error  in 
this.    Clemens  of  Alexandria  gives  ten  years.  (C/ra 
Alex.,  Strom  ,  1,  p.  395.) — IV.  A  river  of  Asia,  which 
rises,  according  to  Pomponius  Mela  (3,  5),  at  the  hate 
of  Mons  Coraxicua,  a  branch  of  Caucasus,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  sources  of  the  Cyrus.    After  flovrins 
through  Iberia  and  Hvrcania,  it  joins  the  Cyrus,  ana 
the  united  streams  empty  into  the  Hyrcanian  Sea.  \* 
Marti  mere  (Diet.  Gtop.)  remarks,  that  there  is  no  m- 
er  in  modem  times  answering  to  this  description  of 
the  Cambyses.    Vossius  thinks  that  Mela  intended  to 
designate  the  A  raxes,  but  the  sources  of  this  river  are 
too  far  distant.    Hardouin,  suspecting  that  Ptolrmj 
has  spoken  of  the  Cambyses  under  another  name,  be- 
lieves it  to  be  the  same  with  the  Soana  of  this  geogra- 
pher :  he  goes,  however,  too  high  towards  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  Albania.    (Hardoutn,  ad  Plin.,  6,  13. 
not.  7.) 

CajierTntm,  a  town  of  Unihrin,  on  the  border*  of 
Piccnum.  It  was  a  Roman  colony  and  a  city  of  scute 
note,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Catnertt 
of  Strabo,  an  error  into  which  Cluverius  has  fallen. 
(Itttl.  Ant.,  1,  p.  613.)  The  modern  name  is  Camtnut. 
(C<r».,  Bell.  Ctt,  1.  15— Cic  ad  A/Or  .  8,  12.— Plol, 
p  62.)  Appian  calls  it  Cameria.  (  Hell.  Ctv.,  6, 60  — 
Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  262  ) 

Camerte,  a  town  of  Umbria,  between  Tuder  ana 
Ameria.    (Strab,  227.  seq. — Consult  the  remarks  ot 
Cramer,  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1.  p.  274.) 
Camilla,  queen  of  the  Volaci,  was  daughter  of  Me 
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tarn,  having  by  his  tyranny  rendered  himself  odious  to 
hu  subjects,  was  by  them  expelled  from  his  dominions, 
and  forced  to  take  refuge  from  their  fury  in  the  lonely 
Here  he  bred  up  the  infant  Camilla,  the  sole 
i  of  his  flight  j  and,  having  dedicated  her  to 
the  service  of  Diana,  he  instructed  her  in  the  use  of  the 
bow  and  arrow,  and  accustomed  her  to  the  practice  of 
martial  anil  »ylvan  exercises.    She  was  so  remarkable 
for  her  swiftness,  that  she  is  described  by  the  poets 
as  dying  °rer  the  com  without  bending  the  stalks,  and 
skimming  over  the  surface  of  the  water  without  wet- 
ting her  feet.  Attended  by  a  train  of  warriors,  she  led 
the  Yoiacum  to  battle  against  ~£neas.    Many  brave 
chiefs  fell  by  ber  hand  ;  bat  she  was  at  length  herself 
killed  by  a  soldier  of  the  name  of  A  runs,  who,  from 
a  p/acr  ot  cvmeralroent,  aimed  a  javelin  at  her.    Diana,  : 
however,  who  had  foreseen  this  fatal  event,  had  com- 
missioned Opt*,  one  of  her  nymphs,  to  avenge  the 
death  of  Camilla,  and  A  runs  was  slain  in.  his  flight 
from  the  combat  by  the  arrows  of  the  goddess.  (  Firg., 
£*.,  7.  809,  seqq.  —  //  ib.,  11,  532,  seqq.  —  /./  ib., 
1/.  848,  «Yf  )   Tasso  has  applied  this  story  of  Camil- 
la to  Oonnda  (B.  12,  stanza  20,  dec  ). 

Cahllos  (L.  Ft? rids),  a  celebrated  Roman,  called 
a  second  Hamulus,  from  his  services  to  his  country. 
After  filling  various  important  stations,  and,  among 
other  achievements,  taking  the  city  of  Veii,  which  had 
for  the  space  of  ten  years  resisted  the  Roman  arms,  he 
encountered  at  last  the  displeasure  of  his  countrymen, 
and  was  accused  of  having  embezzled  some  of  the 
prouder  of  this  place.    Being  well  aware  how  the  mat- 
ter would  terminate.  Camiilus  went  into  voluntary  ex- 
ile, although  his  friends  offered  to  pay  the  sum  demand- 
ed  of  him.    Daring  this  period  of  separation  from  his 
country.  Rome,  with  the  exception  of  the  Capitol,  was 
taken  by  the  Gaols  on  tier  Brennus.    Camiilus,  though 
an  cxife,  was  invited  by  the  fugitive  Romans  at  Veii 
to  take  command  of  them,  but  refused  to  act  until  the 
wishes  of  the  Romans  besieged  in  the  Capitol  were 
known.   These  unanimously  revoked  the  sentence  of 
banishment,  and  elected  him  dictator.    The  noble- 
Roman  forgot  their  previous  ingratitude,  and 
1  to  the  relief  of  bis  country  ;  which  he  deliv- 
i  after  it  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  possession 
»f  the  enemy    The  Roman  account  says,  that  Camil- 
las, at  the  head  of  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men, 
hastened  to  Rome,  where  he  found  the  garrison  of  the 
t  '-apftol  on  the  point  of  purchasing  peace  from  the  in- 
vader*. •»  With  iron,  not  with  gold,"  exclaimed  Ca- 
raillus, -Rome  buys  her  freedom."    An  attack  was 
mstantiv  made  upon  the  Gauls,  a  victory  obtained, 
and  the  foe  left  their  camp  by  night.    On  the  morrow 
Camuiuj  overtook  them,  and  they  met  with  a  total 
nrertbrow.    His  triumphal  entry  into  Rome  was  made 
mid  the  acclamations  of  thousands,  who  greeted  him 
ith  the  name  of  Romulus,  father  of  kit  country,  and 
tftend  fmatder  of  ike  city.    After  performing  another 
^aaay  important  service,  in  prevailing  upon  Ins  coun- 
'nraaen  to  rebuild  their  city  and  not  return  to  Veii,  and 
^gaining  victories*  over  the  <£qui,  Volsci,  Etrun- 
i«.  and  Latm*.  he  died  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his 
ire,  bavins;  been  five  times  dictator,  once  censor,  three 
J»w  interrex.  twice  military  tribune,  and  having  ob- 
'•JSMd  four  triurm.hs      (PtiU.  tn  Vit.  —  Ln> ,  6.  46, 
"ft— AW.,  l,  13. —  Virg.,  JEn.,  6,  825.)— We  have 
t-uefced  merely  on  a  few  of  the  events  connected  with 
'-be  history  of  Camiilus,  in  consequence  of  the  strong 
"lsjioon  w  hich  attaches  itself  to  the  greater  part  of 
*■  narrative.    In  no  msrtance,  perhaps,  have  the  fam- 
'It  nw saai|  ils  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  more  corn- 
<***e4f  ajQrped  the  place  of  true  history  than  in  the 
cue  of  Camiilus.    The  part  relative  to  the  overthrow 
<f  the  Gauls  appears  to  be  all  a  pure  fiction.    "  For  a 
«=»?  Uae  past,'*  obserres  Niebuhr,  14  no  one  has  pe- 
"■•ed.  with  any  degree  of  faith,  1  .ivy's  narrative  of  the 
emal  of  the  dictator  Camillas  in  the  city  during  the 
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I  payment  of  the  ransom-monev  to  the  Gauls,  his  break- 
ing  otf  the  compact  as  invalid,  his  expelling  the  Gauls 
from  the  city,  and  then  gaining  a  victory  over  them  on 
the  road  to  Gabii,  from  which  no  messenger  escaped  to 
carry  home  the  tidings,    Polybius,  a  more  ancient  wit- 
ness, and  of  much  greater  validity,  who  is  never  partial 
towards  the  Romans,  and  could  not  be  so  to  the  Gauls, 
assures  us  that  the  conquerors  returned  home  with 
the  booty  (2,  18).    The  story,  however,  was  common 
among  the  Romans,  that  the  gold  which  had  been  paid 
was  recovered,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  kept  in  the 
Capitol,  in  the  sanctuary  of  Jupiter  {Plm.,  33,  5),  until 
the  time  of  Crassus's  sacrilege,  and  increased  to  double 
the  amount  bv  the  addition  of  plunder.    Yet,  even  ac- 
cording to  Llvy  himself  (5,  50),  this  Capitoline  gold 
was  no  proof  of  it,  and  was  rather  collected  from  the 
treasures  of  different  temples,  which  it  was  impossible 
to  separate  in  order  to  restore  them  ;  and  even  the  du- 
plication might  prove  a  replacing,  acconling  to  custom, 
for  the  payment  of  the  war-taxes.    Livy  thought  it 
shocking  and  insufferable  thnt  the  existence  of  Rome 
should  have  been  purchased  with  gold ;  hence  his  nar- 
ration, according  to  which  the  arrival  of  Camiilus  ar- 
rested the  payment,  is  poetically  consistent.  Besides 
the  bitter  truth  of  Polybius,  there  are  two  other  series 
of  traditions,  which  do  not  deny  the  departure  of  the 
Gauls  with  the  gold,  but  do  not  allow  them  to  have 
derived  any  advantage  thereby.    Of  the  first  class  ap- 
parently is  that  of  Pliny,  already  adduced  ;  it  is  found 
most  distinctly  in  Diodorus.    According  to  him,  Ca- 
miilus recovered  the  ransom,  and  almost  all  the  re- 
maining booty,  when  relieving  one  of  the  allied  towns 
which  was  besieged  by  the  Gauls.    (Diod.,  14,  117.) 
The  other  story  seems  to  have  deemed  it  sufficient 
for  the  honour  of  Rome  if  the  Gauls  did  not  carry 
home  the  gains  of  their  victory.    It  deposes  as  a  wit- 
ness to  the  unpalatable  truth  revealed  by  Polybius. 
On  its  authority  Strabo  relates  of  the  Casriuans,  that 
they  defeated  the  Gauls  on  their  return  from  Rome, 
and  wrested  from  them  the  booty  which  they  were  car- 
rying off    ( Strabo,  320  )    Diodorus  has  also  the  story 
of  a  victory  gained  by  this  nation  over  the  Gauls  that 
were  reluming  from  Apulia ;  he  blends  the  two  ac 
counts  together."    (Niebukr"s  Rom  Hist.,  vol.  2,  p. 
282,  Waller' a  tronsl. —  Compare  the  remarks  of  Ar- 
nold, Hut.  of  Rome,  vol.  1,  p.  647,  seqq.) 

CamTrus,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Rhodes,  on  the 
western  coast.  It  derived  its  name  from  a  son  of 
Cercaphus,  one  of  the  Heiiadsi.  We  learn  from  Dio- 
dorus Siculus  (5,  67),  that  Juno  Telchinia  was  wor- 
shipped here.  PiBander,  the  epic  poet,  was  a  native 
of  Camirus.  The  place  retains  the  name  of  Camiro. 
(Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  237.) 

Campania,  a  district  of  Italy,  below  Latium,  and 
for  some  time  separated  from  it  by  the  river  Liris. 
All  ancient  writers  who  have  treated  of  Italy  bear 
witness  to  the  frequent  change  of  inhabitants  which 
Campania  has  more  particularly  undergone  in  the 
course  of  its  history.  Attracted  by  the  fertility  of  its 
soil,  the  beauty  of  its  climate,  and  the  commodious- 
ness  of  its  havens,  successive  invaders  poured  in  and 
dispossessed  each  other,  until  the  superior  ascendency 
of  Rome  left  her  the  undisputed  mistress  of  this  garden 
of  Italy.  From  these  repeated  contentions  arose,  as 
Strabo  asserts,  the  fiction  of  the  battle  between  the 
gods  and  giants  in  the  Phlcgraean  plains.  The  true 
solution  of  this  tradition,  however,  it  may  be  observed 
in  passing,  refers  itself  to  some  early  and  tremendous 
volcanic  eruption,  since  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a 
source  of  volcanic  fire,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
surface,  in  the  whole  of  Southern  Italy.  ( Consolations 
in  Travel,  p.  128,  Am.  ed.) — It  is  universally  agreed 
that  the  first  settlers  in  Campania  with  whom  history 
makes  us  acquainted  are  the  Oscans.  (AnhOck.  Syrac. 
ap.  Strab.,  234. — Plm.,  3,  6.)  Even  when  the  Oscan 
name  had  disappeared  from  the  rest  of  Italy,  the  Oscan 
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language  was  retained  by  the  inhabitants  of  Campania, 
though  mingled  with  the  dialects  of  the  various  tribes 
which  successively  obtained  possession  of  that  much- 
prized  country.  Of  these,  the  nest  to  be  mentioned 
arc  the  Tuscans,  who  are  stated  to  have  extended  their 
dominion  at  an  early  period  both  to  the  north  and  south 
of  that  portion  of  Italy,  which  is  considered  as  more 
properly  belonging  to  them.  When  they  had  effected 
the  conquest  of  Campania,  that  province  became  the 
seat  of  a  particular  empire,  and  received  the  federal 
form  of  a  government,  centred  in  twelve  principal  cities. 
(Strabo,  242.  —  Ltv.,  4,  37.— Polyb.,  2,  17>  Wealth 
and  luxury,  however,  soon  produced  their  usual  effects 
on  the  conquerors  of  Campania,  and  they  in  their  tum 
fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  attacks  of  the  Samnites,  and 
were  compelled  to  admit  these  hasdy  warriors  to  share 
with  them  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  these  sunny 
plains.  This  observation,  however,  applies  more  par- 
ticularly to  Capua  and  its  district,  which  was  surprised 
by  a  Samnite  force,  A.U.C.  331.  (Lie.,  4,  44  >  It  is 
from  this  period  that  we  must  date  the  origin  of  the  Cam- 
panian  nation,  which  appear*  to  have  been  thus  com- 
posed of  Oseans,  Tuscans,  Samnites,  and  Greeks,  the 
latter  having  formed  numerous  colonies  on  these  shores. 
About  eighty  years  after,  the  Romans  gladly  seized  the 
opportunity  of  adding  so  valuable  a  portion  of  Italy  to 
their  dominions,  under  the  pretence  of  defending  the 
Campanians  against  their  former  enemies  the  Samnites. 
From  this  time  Campania  may  be  regarded  as  subject 
to  Rome,  if  we  except  that  short  interval  in  which  the 
brilliant  successes  of  Hannibal  withdrew  its  inhabitants 
from  their  allegiance ;  an  offence  which  they  were  made 
to  expiate  by  a  punishment,  the  severity  of  which  has 
few  examples  in  the  history,  not  of  Rome  only,  but  of 
nations.  (Ltv.,  2ft,  14,  seqq.) —  The  natural  advan- 
tages of  Campania,  its  genial  climate  and  fertile  soil, 
so  rich  in  various  productions,  are  a  favourite  theme 
with  the  Latin  writers,  and  elicit  from  them  many  an 
eloquent  and  animated  tribute  of  admiration.  Pliny, 
in  particular,  styles  it,  "  Fritz  ilia  Campanta  .... 
certamen  kumana  voluptahs."  {Cramer's  Ane.  Italy, 
vol.  2,  p.  143,  seqq .) 

Campabpr,  a  beautiful  female  whom  Alexander  be- 
stowed upon  Apelles.    (Vid.  Apelles.) 

Campi,  I.  Canini,  plains  situate  in  the  country  of 
the  Mesiates,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  whoso  territory  cor- 
responded to  the  modern  Val  dt  Mtsoteo.  (A mm, 
Marecll '.,  15,  10  ) — II.  Diomkms,  the  plains  in  Apulia 
on  which  the  battle  of  Canne  was  fought.  (Sit.  Ital., 
8,  242  —  Ltv.,  25,  11.— Strab.,  283.)— III.  LabobTni, 
a  name  applied  to  the  district  between  Cums  and 
Puteoli,  now  Terra  di  Lavoro.  The  modern  name  is 
probably  derived  from  the  ancient.  (Plin  ,  3,  5.)  — 
IV.  RaudIi.  (Vtd.  Raudii  Campi.) —  V.  TaurasTni, 
a  name  given  to  the  territory  of  Taurasium,  in  Sam- 
nium.  Pyrrhus  was  defeated  here  by  Dentatus.  The 
name  is  often  incorrectly  given  as  Camvi  Arusint. 
(Flor.,  1,  18  —  Frontin.,  Strateg.,  4,  1.— Oros.,  4,  2.) 

Campus  Ma  anus,  a  large  plain  at  Rome,  without 
the  walls  of  the  city,  where  the  Roman  youths  per- 
formed their  gymnastic  exercises.  Public  assemblies 
were  often  held  here,  magistrates  chosen,  and  here, 
too,  audience  was  given  to  such  ambassadors  as  the 
senate  did  not  choose  to  admit  within  the  city.  The 
bodies  of  the  dead  were  also  burned  here.  The 
Campus  Maitius,  as  we  leam  from  Livy  (2,  5),  was 
land  which  belonged  formerly  to  Tarquin,  but  which, 
being  confiscated  with  the  remaining  property  of  that 
king  after  his  expulsion,  was  dedicatee  to  Mars.  But 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  affirms  (5,  13)  that  it  had 
been  consecrated  before,  but,  having  been  seized  by 
Tarquin,  was  recovered  afterward  by  the  people.  And 
this  account  is  more  probable,  as  Festus  quotes  a  law 
of  Numa  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  Campus 
Martius  (s.  v.  Soliiaunl.),  and  Livy  himself  seems  to 
allow  the  name  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  reign  of  Ser- 
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vius  Tullius  (1, 44).  In  the  Latin  poets  we  generally 
find  it  designated  under  the  simple  name  of  Campus. 
The  Campius  Martius  is  the  principal  situation  of  mod- 
ern Rome.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  when  the  city 
had  extended  itself  far  beyond  the  lines  of  Scrvius 
Tullius,  a  great  part  of  the  Campius  Martius  was  en- 
closed and  occupied  by  public  buildings,  more  espe- 
cially by  the  great  works  of  Agrippa.  A  considerable 
expanse  of  meadow  was  left  open,  however,  at  that 
time,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo  (237),  who  has  accu- 
rately described  its  situation  and  appearance.  It  w  as 
here  that  the  Roman  youths  engaged  in  martial  sports 
and  exercises,  while  the  neighbouring  waters  of  the 
Tiber  a  Abided  them  a  salutary  refreshment  after  their 
fatigue.  Strabo  also  informs  us,  thst  the  Campus 
Martius  was  surrounded  by  many  porticoes  and  sump- 
tuous buildings.  These  were  principally  the  struc- 
tures erected  by  Agrippa.  In  times  posterior  to  the 
age  of  the  geographer,  we  find  that  Nero  constructed 
baths  in  this  part  of  the  city.  (Cramer's  Arte.  Italy, 
vol.  1,  p.  436.) 

Canaiia,  the  largest  of  the  cluster  of  islands  called 
by  the  ancients  Beat  a  and  Fortunata  Insula,  and 
now  Canary  Islands.  Pliny  says,  that  this  island  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  number  of  very  large-sized 
dogs  which  it  contained,  and  that  two  of  these  were 
brought  over  to  Africa  for  King  John.  (Pltn.,  6,  32. 
— Vtd.  Fortunate;  Insula*.) 

Candace,  a  name  given  to  the  queen-mothers  in 
Mcroe,  in  Ethiopia    Some  females  of  this  name  ap- 
pear in  history,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  merely 
queen-regents,  governing  during  the  minority  of  their 
sons.    Some  ancient  authors,  however,  state,  that  h 
was  customary  for  the  Ethiopians  to  be  governed  by 
queens  called  each  by  the  name  of  Candace.  (Compare 
Pltn.,  6,  29,  but  especially  Eusebtvs,  Hist.  Eecl,  2,  1  : 
kotu  rb  nurpiov  Ivor  virb  ywaisbe.  tov  Hhovc  tloirt 
vvv  (Jaoi?.tvofilvov .)    Suidas  speaks  of  a  Candace  who 
was  made  prisoner  by  Alexander  the  Great ;  but  this 
appears  to  be  a  mere  fable. — A  Candace.  blind  of  one 
eye,  made  an  irruption  into  Egypt  during  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  B.C.  20.    She  took  and  pillaged  several 
cities,  but  Petronius,  the  prefect  of  Egypt,  pursued 
her,  penetrated  into  her  dominions,  which  he  pillaged 
in  turn,  until  she  restored  the  booty  which  she  had 
carried  off*  from  Egypt,  and  sued  for  peace.  (Dto 
Cass.,  54,  5. — Pltn.,  6,  29  )  —  Mention  is  also  made 
in  the  sacred  writings  of  a  queen  of  ./Ethiopia  named 
Candace.    (Acts,  8,  27.  —  Consult  Kuinvel.  ad  Ice.) 
There  is  a  gloss  given  by  Albert i  (Gloss.  iV.  T.,  p. 
213),  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  Ethiopians  had  no 
particular  or  individual  name  for  their  kings,  but  styled 
them  all "  sons  of  the  Sun,"  whereas  the  queen-mother 
they  called  Candace,  as  above.    Now  in  the  Lydian  < 
language  Candaules  was  an  appellation  for  Hercules, 
or  the  Sun.    (Bohr,  ad  Herod.,  1,  12.)  Possibly, 
therefore,  the  word  Candace,  in  the  ancient  Ethiopi- 
an, may  be  of  cognate  origin  with  Candaules  in  the 
Lydian  tongue,  the  root  being  apparently  the  same, 
and  may  signify  **  a  daughter  of  the  Sun. 

Canoavia,  a  district  of  Macedonia,  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Candavian  mountains,  supposed  by  sumc 
to  be  the  same  with  the  Cambvnn  Mantes  of  I„rw. 
and  the  Canalumi  Monies  of  Ptolemy.  (Strab.,  323. 
— Lucan,  6,  331.) 

Catwaulks,  a  monarch  of  Lydia.  the  last  of  the 
Heraclide,  dethroned  by  Gyges  at  the  instigation  of 
his  own  queen.  (Consult  Herod.,  1,  7,  srqq.)  Hi^ 
true  name  appears  to  have  been  Myrstlus,  ana  the  ap- 
pellation of  Candaules  to  have  been  assumed  by  hitta 
as  a  title  of  honour,  this  latter  being,  in  the  Lydia 
language,  equivalent  to  Hercules,  i.  e.,  the  Strra. 
(Bdhr,  ad  Herod  ,  1,  12.) 

CakephokT  (Kavn+opot),  a  select  number  of  vrr 
gins  of  honourable  birth,  who  formed  part  of  the  pro 
cession  in  the  festival  called  Dionysia,  celebrated  ia 
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of  Bacchus.  They  carried  small  baskets  of 
gold,  containing  fruit  and  various  sacred  and  mysteri- 
ous things.  {Clem.  Alex,  Protr.,  p.  19. — Arutoph., 
Achtm  ,  341,  seq q.)  They  wore  around  their  necks  a 
collar  of  dried  figs.  (Compare  Arutoph.,  Lysistr., 
f  647  — SairUe-Croix,  Mystercs  du  Pagantsme,  vol. 
2,  p.  87,  with  the  note  of  De  Saey.) 

CawicclIres  dies,  certain  days  in  the  summer, 
preceding  and  ensuing  the  heliacal  rising  of  Cantcula, 
or  the  dog-star,  in  the  morning.  The  ancients  believed 
that  thm  star,  rising  with  the  sun,  and  joining  his  in- 
fluence to  the  fire  of  that  luminary,  was  the  cause  of 
the  extraordinary  heat  which  usually  prevailed  in  that 
season ;  and  accordingly  they  gave  the  name  of  dog- 
4ry<  to  about  six  or  eight  weeks  of  the  hottest  part 
of  summer.  This  idea  originated  with  the  Egyptians, 
and  was  borrowed  from  them  by  the  Greeks.  The 
Romans  sacrificed  a  brown  dog  every  year  to  Canicula, 
at  its  rising,  to  appease  its  rage.  (Consult  remarks 
under  the  article  Sim  us.) 

Ca.vidu,  a  reputed  sorceress  at  Rome,  ridiculed  by 
Horace.  (Epod.,  5.) 

Ci  xixefates,  a  people  of  Germania  Superior,  of 
common  origin  with  the  Datavi,  and  inhabiting  the 
western  part  of  the  Insula  Batavontm.  The  name  is 
written  differently  in  different  authors.  (  Veil.  Patcrc . , 
1  105-^Pnfi.,  4,  15  —  Tacit.,  Hut.,  4,  15.) 

Camxios  Rkbilcs,  C.  a  consul  along  with  Julius 
Cesar.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  the  regular  colleague  of 
Cesar  in  the  consulship,  died  on  the  last  day  of  his 
official  year,  in  the  morning,  and  Cesar  caused  Ca- 
ninius to  be  elected  in  his  stead,  althougn  onry  a  few 
hoars  remained  for  enjoying  the  consulship.  Caninius, 
the tv fore,  was  chosen  consul  at  one  o'clock  P.M.  on 
the  31st  December,  and  held  office  until  midnight,  the 
end  of  the  aril  year,  and  commencement  of  the  kal- 
ends of  January.  As  we  may  suppose  that  the  newly- 
apnrtinted  consul  would  hardly  retire  to  rest  before 
midnight,  we  can  understand  the  jest  which  Cicero 
ottered  on  this  occasion,  that  Rome  had  in  Caninius  a 
most  vigilant  consul,  since  he  had  never  closed  his 
eyes  during  the  period  of  his  consulship.  This  mode 
of  conferring  office  was  intended  to  conciliate  friends, 
for  the  individual  thus  favoured  enjoyed,  after  his  brief 
continuance  in  office,  all  the  rights  and  privileges,  to- 
gether with  the  honorary  title,  of  a  man  of  consular 
rank.    (Cic,  Ep.  ad  Fam.f  7,  30.) 

C  k-%  sm,  a  small  village  of  Apulia,  situate  about  five 
miles  from  Canusium,  towards  the  sea,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  Aufidus.    It  was  celebrated  for  the 
defeat  of  the  Romans  by  Hannibal.    Polybius  tells  us 
that,  as  a  town,  it  was  destroyed  the  year  before  the 
battle  was  fought,  which  took  place  May  21st,  B.C. 
216.    The  citadel,  however,  was  preserved,  and  the 
circumstance  of  its  occupation  by  Hannibal  seems  to 
been  regarded  by  the  Romans  of  sufficient  im- 
to  cause  them  considerable  uneasiness  and 
annoyance.    It  commanded,  indeed,  all  the  adjacent 
country,  and  was  the  principal  southern  depot  of  stores 
and  provisions  on  which  they  had  depended  for  the 
approaching  campaign.  The  Greek  writers,  especially 
Potybtoa,  use  the  name  in  the  singular,  Kuwa.  There 
is  an  exception  to  this,  however,  in  the  1 5th  book,  c. 
7  and  1 1,  where  the  plural  form  is  used  by  the  histo- 
rian just  mentioned. — The  decisive  victory  at  Cannir 
was  owing  to  three  combined  causes  :  the  excellent  ar- 
rangement* of  Hannibal,  the  superiority  of  the  Nu- 
Tndian  horse,  and  the  skilful  manoeuvre  of  Hasdmbal 
m  opposing  only  the  light-armed  cavalry  against  that 
of  the  Romans,  while  he  employed  the  heavy  horse, 
divided  into  small  parties,  in  repeated  attacks  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Roman  rear.    The  Roman  army 
contained  80.000  infantry  and  6000  cavalrv,  the  Car- 
\  40,000  infantry  and  10,000  cavalry.  Han- 
up  his  forces  in  the  form  of  a  convex  cres- 
g  his  centre  thrown  forward  before  the 


wings.  He  commanded  in  the  centre  in  person,  and 
here  he  had  purposely  stationed  his  worst  troops ;  the 
best  were  posted  at  the  extremities  of  each  wing, 
which  would  enable  them  to  act  with  decisive  advan- 
tage as  bodies  of  reserve,  they  being,  in  fact,  the  rear 
of  the 'other  forces.  Hasdrubal  cunjma'ridcd  the  left 
wing,  Hanno  the  right.  On  the  Roman  side,  want  of 
union  between  the  two  consuls,  and  want  of  spirit 
among  the  men,  afforded  a  sure  omen  of  the  fortune 
of  the  day.  ^Emilius  commanded  the  right,  Varro 
the  left  wing  ;  the  proconsuls  Regulus  and  Servius, 
who  bad  been  consuls  the  preceding  year,  had  charge 
of  the  centre.  What  Hannibal  foresaw  took  place. 
The  charge  of  the  Romans,  and  their  immense  superi- 
ority in  numbers,  at  length  broke  his  centre,  which, 
giving  way  inward,  bis  army  now  assumed  the  shape 
of  a  concave  crescent.  The  Romans,  in  the  ardour  of 
pursuit,  were  carried  so  far  as  to  be  completely  sur- 
rounded. Both  flanks  were  assailed  by  the  veterans 
of  Hannibal,  who  were  armed  in  the  Roman  manner ; 
at  the  same  time  the  cavalry  of  the  Carthaginians  at- 
tacked their  rear,  and  the  broken  centre  rallying,  at- 
tacked them  in  front.  The  consequence  was,  that  they 
were  nearly  all  cut  to  pieces.  The  two  proconsuls, 
together  with  vEmilius  the  consul,  were  slam.  Varro 
escaped  with  70  horse  to  Venusia.  The  Romans  lost 
on  the  field  of  battle  70,000  men  ;  and  10,000  who 
had  not  been  present  in  the  fight  were  made  prisoners. 
The  Carthaginian  loss  amounted  to  5/>00  infantry  and 
200  cavalry.  Such  is  the  account  of  Polybius,  whose 
statement  of  the  fight  is  much  clearer  and  more  satis- 
factory than  that  of  Livy.  Hannibal  has  been  cen- 
sured for  not  marching  immediately  to  Rome  after  the 
battle,  in  which  city  all  was  consternation.  But  a  de- 
fence of  his  conduct  may  be  found  under  the  article 
Hannibal,  which  see.  {Polyb.,  3, 1 13,  et  seqq.—Ln., 
22,  44  —  Flor.,  2,  6.— Pint.,  Vit.  Hanmb.) 

Canopicum  (or  Cakobicl'n)  ostium,  tho  western- 
most mouth  of  the  Nile,  twelve  miles  from  Alexandrea. 
Near  its  termination  is  the  lake  Madte  or  Maadi'e  (de- 
noting, in  Arabic,  a  passage),  which  is  the  remains  of 
this  branch.  This  lake  has  no  communication  with 
the  Nile,  except  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  increase. 
It  is  merely  a  salt-water  lagoon.  The  Canopic  mouth 
was  sometimes  also  called  Naucrahcvm  Ostium  and 
Heracleotievm  Ostrum.  (Hcrcd.,  2,  17. — Died.  Sic, 
1,  33.— Plin.,  6,  10.— Mela,  1,  9.) 

CanSpos  (or  Canobcs),  a  city  of  Egypt,  about 
twelve  miles  northeast  of  Alexandrea,  and  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  west  of  the  Ostium  Canopicum.  The 
Greek  writers  give  the  name  as  Canolvs  (Kuvuioc) ; 
the  Latin,  Canopus.  The  form  Kdvuiroc  occurs  also 
in  Scylax  (p.  43),  but  the  reference  there  is  to  the  isl- 
and formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  in  this  quarter  — 
Canopus  was  a  very  ancient  city,  and  most  probably 
of  Egyptian  origin,  since  we  are  informed  by  Diodorus 
Siculus  (1,  33)  that  each  mouth  of  the  Nile  was  de- 
fended by  a  fortified' city,  and  since  the  Ionian  Greeks, 
who  came  first  to  this  quarter,  were  only  allowed 
originally  to  enter  by  this  arm  of  the  river.  Whence 
the  name  of  the  place  arose  is  unknown.  It  came, 
very  likely,  from  the  brilliant  star  Canohus,  which  one 
beholds,  even  in  the  southern  regions  of  Asia  Minor,  on 
the  edge  of  the  horixon,  but  wbich  was  seen  to  rise 
in  full  splendour  by  a  spectator  on  the  coast  of  Egypt 
The  Greek  writers,  however,  not  knowing  any  better 
derivation  for  the  name,  deduced  it  from  that  of  the 
pilot  of  Menelaus,  who  was  fabled  to  have  been  called 
Canopus,  and  to  have  died  and  been  interred  here. 
Herodotus  makes  no  mention  of  this  legend,  but  Scy- 
lax speaks  of  a  monument  in  this  quarter  which  Men- 
elaus, as  he  informs  us,  erected  here  in  memory  of  his 
pilot.  Previous  to  the  founding  of  Alexandria,  Cano- 
bus  must  have  been  a  very  important  place,  since  it 
formed  the  chief  centre  of  communication  between 
the  interior  ofEgypt  and  other  countriesjying  to  the 
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north.  It  sunk,  however,  in  importance  after  Alexan- 
dre* was  built,  and  merely  retained  some  consequence 
from  its  temple  and  oracle  of  Scrapie,  which  latter  was 
consulted  during  the  night,  and  gave  intimations  of 
the  future  to  applicants  while  sleeping  within  the  walls 
of  the  struetufil  The  festivals,  also,  that  were  cele- 
brated at  this  temple,  drew  large  crowds  of  both  sexes 
from  the  adjacent  country,  and  exercised  an  injurious 
influence  on  the  morals  of  all  who  took  part  in  them. 
Canopus,  in  fact,  was  always  regarded  as  a  dissolute 
place,  and,  even  after  Alexandre*  arose,  it  was  much 
frequented  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  for  purpo- 
ses of  enjoyment  and  pleasure,  the  temperature  of  the 
air  and  the  situation  of  the  city  being  spoken  of  in 
high  terms  by  the  ancient  wriLers.  (Amm  Marceii., 
22,  16.)  The  festivals  of  Sefapis  ceased  on  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  and  from  that  period  history 
is  silent  respecting  Canopus.  The  French  savans 
found  some  traces  of  the  ancient  city  a  short  distance 
to  the  west  of  the  modern  Aboukir.  ( Mannert,  Gtogr., 
vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p.  541,  seqq.) 

Cantabki,  a  warlike  and  ferocious  people  of  Spain, 
who  long  resisted  the  Roman  power.  Their  country 
answers  to  liucay  and  part  of  Asturias.  Augustus 
marched  in  person  against  them,  anticipating  an  easy 
victory.  The  desperate  resistance  of  the  Cantabrians, 
however,  induced  him  to  retire  to  Tarraco,  and  leave 
the  management  of  the  war  to  his  generals.  They 
were  finally  reduced,  but,  rebelling  soon  after,  were 
decreed  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  Most  of  them,  however, 
preferred  falling  by  their  own  hands.  The  final  reduc- 
tion of  the  Can  tab  ri  was  effected  by  Agrippa,  A.U.C. 
734,  after  they  had  resisted  the  power  of  the  Romans 
in  various  ways  for  more  than  two  hundred  vears 
(Lip..  Eptt.,  48.— Flor.,  4,  12,— PUn.,  3,  2  — Horat., 
Od.,  3,  8,  22.) 

Cantium,  a  country  in  the  southeastern  extremity 
of  Britain,  now  called  Kent.     The  name  is  derived 
from  the  British  word  cant, 
net.    (Consult  Adelung,  GW 
2,  p.  133,  *.  v.  canto.) 


wealthy  lady  of  this  city  (22,  52).  Philostratus  in 
forms  us  ili/.  SophtMt.),  that  Hadrian  colonized  this 
place,  and  procured  for  it  a  good  supply  of  water,  of 
which  it  stood  much  in  need,  as  we  know  from  Hor- 
ace. (Sat.,  1,  5,  90.)  The  same  poet  complaint 
also  of  the  grittiness  of  the  bread.  ( Cramer's  An- 
cient Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  292.) 

Capanecs,  an  Argive  warrior,  son  of  Hipponous 
He  was  one  of  the  seven  leaders  in  the  war  against 
Thebes  (vtd.  Adrastus),  and  is  often  alluded  to  by  the 
ancient  poets  as  remarkable  for  his  daring  and  impiety. 
Having  boasted  that  be  would  take  the  Theban  city, 
in  despite  even  of  Jove,  this  deity  struck  hiin  with  a 
thunderbolt  as  ho  was  in  the  act  of  ascending  the 
ramparts.  When  his  body  was  being  consumed  on 
the  funeral  pile,  his  wife  Evadne  threw  herself  upon 
it  and  perished  amid  the  flames.  ^Escuiapius  wa« 
fabled  to  have  restored  Capaneus  to  life.  (Apoilod., 
3,  6,  3  —  Id.,  3,  6,  7.—  Id.,  37,  2  —  Id.,  3.  10,  3  - 
Mich.,  Sept.  c.  Theb.,  427,  seqq. — Heync,  ad  Apoilod., 
3,  6,  3  ) 

Capella,  I.  (Marcianus  Mineus  Felix),  a  poet, bom, 
according  to  Cassiodorus,  at  Madaura  in  Africa:  Ik 
calls  himself,  however,  at  the  end  of  this  work,  "  the 
foster-child  of  the  city  of  Elissa ;"  whether  it  be  that 
he  was  born  at  Carthage,  or  elso  received  his  educa- 
tion there,  which  latter  is  the  more  probably  opinion 
of  the  two.    The  MSS.,  however,  give  him  the  title 
of  "  the  Carthaginian."    In  process  of  time  he  at- 
tained to  proconsular  dignity,  but  whether  he  was  a 
Christian  or  not  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  About 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era  he  wrote  at 
Rome  a  work  bearing  the  appellation  of  Sattra  or 
Satyncon,  divided  into  nino  hooks.    It  is  a  species 
of  encyclopedia,  half  prose  and  half  verse,  modelled 
after  the  Varronian  satire.    The  first  two  books  form 
a  detached  and  separate  work,  entitled  De  Nupttu 
PhMogut  el  Mereuni,  and  treating  of  the  apoth- 
an  angle  or  cor-  I  eosis  of  Philology  and  her  marriage  with  Mercury. 
el  Inf.  Lot.,  vol.  |  We  find  in  it,  among  other  things,  a  description  of 
|  heaven,  which  shows  that  the  mystic  notions  of  the 


Canuleia  lbx,  a  law  proposed  by  C.  Canuloius,  j  Plato  nists  of  that  day  approximated  in  a  very  singular 
tribune  of  the  commons.  A.U.C.  310,  and  allowing  of  manner  to  the  truths  of  Christianity.  In  the  seven 
intermarriages  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians.  \  following  books  Cape  1  la  treats  of  the  seven  sciences, 
(Lin.,  4,  1.)  |  which  formed  at  that  time  the  circle  of  human  study, 

Cwi-mi  m,  a  town  of  Apulia,  on  the  right  bank  of  namely,  grammar,  W>gic,  rhetoric,  geometry,  astrology, 
the  Aufidus,  and  about  twelve  miles  from  its  mouth.  '  arithmetic,  and  music,  which  comprehends  poetry. 
The  origin  of  Canusium  seems  to  belong  to  a  period  This  work,  written  in  a  barbarous  style,  was  introdu- 
which  reaches  far  beyond  the  records  of  Roman  histo- I  ced  into  the  schools  of  the  middle  ages  :  hence  it  was 
ry,  and  of  which  we  possess  no  memorials  but  what  a  frequently  copied,  an/1  the  text  has  become  extremely 
tabulous  tradition  has  conveyed  to  us.  This  tradition  I  corrupt.  The  best  edition  of  Capella  is  that  ot  Gro- 
ascrites  its  foundation  to  Diomedc,  after  the  close  of  tius,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1599,  8vo  ;  although  a  good  edition, 
the  Trojan  war.  Perhaps,  however,  we  should  sec  in  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  is  still  a  desideratum 
Diomcde  one  of  those  Pelasgic  chiefs,  who,  in  a  very  j  The  wrrk  of  GrotiUs  is  generally  regarded  as  a  litera- 
distaut  age,  formed  settlements  in  various  parts  of  ry  wonder,  since  he  was  only  fourteen  years  old  when 


Italy.  Canusium  appears  to  have  been  in  its  earlier 
days  a  large  and  flourishing  place.  It  is  said  by  those 
who  have  traced  the  circuit  of  the  walls  from  the  re- 
maining-vestiges,  that  they  must  have  embraced  a  cir- 
cumference of  sixteen  miles.    (PratUli,  VtaAppta,4, 


28.)  The  splendid  remains  of  antiquity  discovered 
among  the  ruins  of  Canosa,  together  with  its  coins, 
establish  the  fact  of  the  Grecian  origin  of  this  place 
Antiquaries  dwell  with  rapture  on  the  elegance  and 
beauty  of  the  Greek  vases  of  Canosa,  which,  in  point 
of  size,  numbers,  and  decorations,  far  surpass  those 
discovered  in  the  tombs  of  any  other  ancient  city,  not 
even  excepting  Nola.  (MMngen,  Peinture*  Antiques 
des  Vases,  dec.) — Horace  alludes  to  the  mixed  dialect 
of  Oscan  and  Greek,  in  the  expression  employed  by 
him,  "  Canusini  more  bdinguu."  (Sat.,  1,  10,  30.) 
— It  is  stated,  that  the  small  remnant  of  the  Roman 
army,  which  escaped  from  the  slaughter  of  Cannae, 
took  refuge  here.  Livy  records  the  generous  treat- 
ment they  experienced  on  that  occasion  from  Busa,  a 


he  undertook  the  task  of  editing  Capella,  and  published 
his  edition  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  was  aided  in  it 
by  his  father,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  and  very  prob- 
ably also  by  Joseph  Scaliger,  who  induced  him  to  at- 
tempt the  task.    (Bakr,  Gctch.  Horn.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p 


13.  —  RomaneUt,  vol.  2,  p.  265.  — Compare   Straho,  !  727,  seqq—SckHl.  Hut.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  3,  p.  98 — 


Wakkenaer,  in  Biogr.  Umv.,  vol.  7,  p.  62.)— -II.  An 
elegiac  poet,  mentioned  with  eulogium  by  Ovid.  (Pont  , 
4*  16,  38.)    We  have  no  remains  of  hie  productions. 

Capkna,  L  a  gate  of  Rome,  now  the  gate  of  S. 
Sebastian,  in  the  southeast  part  of  modern  Rome 
i,  (frul.  Fast.,  5,  192.) — II.  A  city  of  Etruria.  south- 
east of  Mount  Soracte.    It  is  frequently  recorded,  in 
the  early  annals  of  Rome,  among  those  which  oppo- 
sed, though  unsuccessfully,  the  gradual  encroachments 
of  its  power.    Great  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed 
as  to  the  modern  site,  but  the  conjecture  of  Galetti  is 
now  generally  followed,  which  makes  Capena  to  hav« 
stood  at  a  place  called  Ctmtucui*.    (Cramer'*  Anc 
Italy,  vol.  1.  p.  231.) 
Csrrrirs,  a  king  of  Alba,  who  reigned  twenty -six 
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».   (Consult,  however,  the  remarks  under  the  ar- 
Alba.) 

Caphakecs,  a  lofty  mountain  and  promontory  at 
the  southeastern  extremity  of  Eubosa,  where  Nau- 
piiu*.  king  of  the  country,  to  avenge  hia  son  Pala- 
m<vli-s.  put  to  death  through  tho  false  accusation 
brought  against  him  by  Ulysses,  set  a  burning  torch 
ia  the  darkness  of  night,  which  caused  the  Greeks  to 
be  shipwrecked  on  the  coast.  It  is  now  called  Cape 
tOrv.  and.  in  the  infancy  of  navigation,  was  reckoned 
very  dangerous  on  account  of  the  rocks  and  whirlpools 
on  the  coast.    (Eurtp.,  Troad.,  88.— Id.,  HeL,  1136. 

JBm.,  11,  260.— Osid,  Met.,  14,  481.— Pro- 
pert.,*.  1,115.) 

CifiTO,  I.  the  uncle  of  Paterculus,  who  joined 
Agrippa  against  Cassias.  (Veil.  Paierc,  2,  69.)  — 
II.  Fonteias,  a  Roman  nobleman  sent  by  Antony  to 
settle  his  disputes  with  Augustus.  (Moral.,  Serm., 
1,  5,  32.) 

CmroLitros,  I.  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  from  his 
temple  on  Mount  Capitolinus. — II.  A  surname  of  M. 
Muiiius.  who,  for  his  ambition  in  aspiring  to  sover- 
eign power,  was  thrown  down  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock, 
winch  he  had  so  nobly  defended. — III.  Mons,  one  of 
the  seven  hiiU  on  which  Rome  was  built,  contain- 
ing the  citadel  and  fortress  of  the  Capitol.    Three  as- 
cents led  to  it*  summit  from  below.    1st.  By  the  100 
stops  of  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  which  was  probably  on  the 
ctee^'ht  side,  where  it  overhangs  the  Tiber.  (Com- 
pare  Tacitus,  Hist.,  3,  71. — Ltv.,  6,  46.— Pint.,  Vtt. 
Comtii)   2d  The  Clivus  Capitolinus,  which  began 
from  the  arch  of  Tiberius  and  the  temple  of  Saturn, 
neu  the  present  hospital  of  the  ConsoUizume,  and  led 
to  the  citadel  by  a  winding  path.    (Ovid,  Fast.,  I, 
261.)  3d.  The  Clivus  Asyh,  which,  being  less  steep 
than  the  other  two,  was  on  that  account  the  road  by 
which  the  triumphant  generals  were  borne  in  their 
cars  to  the  Capitol.    This  ascent  began  at  the  arch  of 
Septimius  Severus,  and  from  thence,  winding  to  the 
(eft.  passed  near  the  ruined  pillars  of  the  temple  of 
Concord,  as  it  is  commonly  but  improperly  called,  and 
from  thence  led  to  the  Intermontium.    The  Capitoline 
Hill  is  said  to  have  been  previously  called  Saturnius, 
from  the  ancient  city  of  Saturnia,  of  which  it  was  the 
i    Afterward  it  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Tarpeins,  and  finally  it  obtained  the  appellation 
oral  mentioned,  from  the  circumstance  of  a  human 
head  being  discovered  on  its  summit,  in  making  the 
foundations  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter.    (  Varro,  L.  L., 
4,  8 )    It  wa*  considered  a*  forming  two  summits, 
which,  irmujjh  considerably  depressed,  arc  yet  suffi- 
ciently apparent     That  which  looked  to  the  south 
and  the  Tiber  was  the  Tarpeian  Rock  or  citadel ;  the 
«>:b*>r.  which  wan  properly  the  Capitol,  faced  the  north 
uul  the  Quirinal.    The  space  which  was  left  between 
these  two  elevations  was  known  by  the  name  of  In- 
tormontium. — IV.  An  appellation  said  to  have  been 
given  to  an  individual  named  Petilius,  who  had  been 
cevernor  of  the  Capitol.    (Compare  the  scholiast  on 
Horace,  SaJ.r  I,  4, 94.)    It  is  also  related,  that  he  was 
jrrused  of  hvaving  Btolen,  during  his  office,  a  golden 
"f-j»  n.  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  and  that,  having  pleaded 
U»ean*e  in  person,  he  was  acquitted  by  the  judges,  in 
•ruer  to  gratify  Augustus,  with  whom  he  was  on  friend- 
ly Unas.    One  part,  at  least,  of  the  story  is  incorrect, 
esse  the  C+pttotsnx  were  a  branch  of  the  Petilian  fara- 
Jv  long  be  tore  this  time.    (Compare  VaiUant,  Num. 
£*.  iW,  toL  S,  p.  223.)    What  degree  of  credit 
i*  to  be  atLarlifxl  to  the  rest  of  the  narrative  is  uncer- 
Usa.    (Consult  Wtelasut,  ad  Hart.,  I.  c.)  — -  V.  Ju- 
lia*, ene  of  throe  later  Roman  historians,  whose  works 
tan  what  hsut  been  termed  "the  Augustan  History." 
rir  lirel  during  the  reign  of  Diociesian  and  Constan- 
and  we  have  from  htm  the  lives  of  An- 
Marcus  Aarelius,  Vents,  Pertinax,  Albt- 
the  two  Matimins,  the  threo  Gordians, 


Maximus,  and  Balbinus.  He  wrote  other  lives  also 
which  have  not  reached  us.  The  greater  part  of  his 
biographies  arc  dedicated  to  ■Diociesian  and  Constan- 
tino. His  works  show  carelessness  and  want  of  prop- 
er arrangement.  (Bdhr,  Gesch.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1, 
p.  464.— MolUr,  Dissert,  de  Julio  Capitol.,  AUdorf, 
1689,  4to.) 

Capitolium,  a  celebrated  temple  and  citadel  at 
Rome,  on  the  Tarpeian  Rock.  The  foundations  were 
laid  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  A.U.C  139,  B.C.  615. 
The  walls  were  raised  by  his  successor  Servius  Tul- 
lius,  and  Tarquinius  Superbus  finished  it,  A.U.C  231, 
B.C.  533.  It  was  not,  however,  consecrated  until 
the  third  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  This 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  consul  HoratiuB.  It 
covered  8  acres,  was  200  feet  broad,  and  about  215 
long.  It  consisted  of  three  parts,  a  nave  sacred  to 
Jupiter,  and  two  wings  or  aisles,  the  right  sacred  to  Mi- 
nerva, and  the  left  to  Juno.  The  ascent  to  it  from  the 
forum  was  by  a  hundred  steps.  The  magnificence  and 
richness  of  this  temple  are  almost  incredible  All  the 
consuls  successively  made  donations  to  the  Capitol, 
and  Augustus  bestowed  upon  it  at  one  time  2000 
pounds  weight  of  gold.  The  gilding  of  the  whole 
arch  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  which  was  undertaken 
after  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  cost,  according  to 
Plutarch,  21,000  talents.  The  gates  of  the  temple 
were  of  brass,  covered  with  large  plates  of  gold.  The 
inside  of  the  temple  was  all  of  marble,  and  was  adorn- 
ed with  vessels  and  shields  of  solid  silver,  with  gilded 
chariots,  dec.  The  Capitol  was  burned  in  the  time  of 
Sylla,  A.U.C.  670,  B.C.  84.  through  the  negligence 
of  those  who  kept  it,  and  Sylla  rebuilt  it,  but  died  be- 
fore the  dedication,  which  was  performed  by  Q.  Catu- 
lus,  A.U.C  675.  It  was  again  destroyed  in  the 
troubles  under  Vitellius,  19th  December,  A.D.  69; 
and  Vespasian,  who  endeavoured  to  repair  it,  saw  it 
again  in  ruins  at  his  death f  Donation  raised  it  again 
for  the  last  time,  and  made  it  more  grand  and  magnifi- 
cent than  any  of  his  predecessors  had,  and  spent  12,000 
talents  in  gilding  it  — Tho  ordinary  derivation  of  the 
term  Capitolium  is  deservedly  ridiculed  by  a  modern 
tourist :  "  It  was  in  digging  the  foundation  of  the  tern, 
pie  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  that  a  human  head  was  found, 
according  to  Roman  legends  ;  and  the  augurs  de- 
clared this  to  be  emblematical  of  future  empire.  The 
hill,  in  consequence,  which  had  been  originally  call- 
ed Saturnius,  and  then  TarpeiuB,  was  now  denom- 
inated Capttoltus  (Caput  O/ti),  because  this  head,  it 
seems,  belonged  to  somctrody  called  Tolius  or  Olius, 
though  how  they  knew  the  man's  name  from  his  scull 
I  never  could  discover."  (Rome  tn  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  vol.  1,  p.  179.)  Equally  unfortunate  is  the 
etymology  assigned  by  Nork,  who  deduces  Capitolium 
from  caput  (rov)  imJAeuc,  where  irrvikeue;  is  tho  old 
form  for  iro?.rur,  and  which  old  form,  in  the  process 
of  time,  dropped  the  n  instead  of  the  t  !  (Etymol. 
Handwort.,  vol.  1,  p.  128.) 

Cappadocia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Galatia  and  Pontus,  west  by  Phrygia, 
cast  by  the  Euphrates,  and  south  by  Cilicia.  Its 
eastern  part  was  ceiled  Armenia  Minor.  The  term 
Cappadocia,  under  the  Persians,  had  a  more  extended 
meaning  than  in  later  geography :  it  comprised  two 
satrapies,  Cappadocia  the  greater  and  Cappadocia  on 
the  Pontus  Euxinus.  The  first  satrap  of  the  greater 
Cappadocia  was  a  member  of  the  royal  family  of  Per- 
sia, and  a  kind  of  hereditary  succession  seems  to  have 
prevailed,  which  the  great  king  probably  allowed,  be- 
cause he  could  not  prevent  it.  The  founder  of  this 
dynasty  was  named  Anaphus,  and,  according  to  Dio- 
doru*  Siculue  (op.  Phot.,  Cod.,  244.  p  1157),  was  one 
of  the  seven  conspirator*  who  slew  the  false  Smerdis 
Datames,  the  grandson  of  Anaphus,  was  the  first  regu- 
lar sovereign  of  this  Cappadocian  dynasty  ;  and  after 
him  and  his  son  Ai 


we  have  a  long  list  of 
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princes,  all  bearing  the  name  of  Ariarathes  for  sever- 
al generations.  (Fid.  Ariarathes.) — Cappadocia  was 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  great  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, besides  being  . intersected  by  others  of  as  great 
elevation  as  any  in  the  peninsula.  Hence  its  miner- 
al productions  were  various  and  abundant,  and  a  source 
of  wealth  to  the  country.  Strata  specifies  the  rich 
mineral  colour  called  Sinople,  from  its  being  exported 
by  the  merchants  of  Sinope,  but  which  was  really  dug 
in  the  mines  of  Cappadocia  :  also,  onyx  ;  crystal ;  a 
kind  of  white  agate,  employed  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses ;  and  the  lapis  epecularis :  this  last  was  found 
in  large  masses,  and  was  a  considerable  article  of  the 
export  trade.  The  champaign  country  yielded  almost 
every  kind  of  fruit  and  grain,  and  the  wines  of  some 
district*  vied  with  those  of  Greece  in  strength  and 
flavour.  Cappadocia  was  also  rich  in  herds  and  flocks, 
but  more  particularly  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  horses  ; 
and  the  onager,  or  wild  ass,  abounded  in  the  mount- 
ains towards  Lycaonia.  (Strab.,  535,  seqq.) — Herod- 
otus informs  us,  that  in  the  days  of  Cro-sus  and  Cy- 
rus the  people  commonly  known  in  history  by  the 
name  of  Cappadocians  were  termed  Syrians  by  the 
Greeks,  while  the  Persians  employed  the  more  usual 
(Herod.,  I,  72. — Id.,  7,  72)  A  portion, 
r,  of  this  same  nation,  who  occupied  the  coast 
of  Pontus  and  Paphlagonia,  about  Sinope  and  Amisus, 
long  retained  the  name  of  I^eucosyri,  or  white  Syrians, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  more  swarthy  and  south- 
ern inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  ( Strab.,  544. ) 
The  origin  of  the  Cappadocians,  therefore,  unlike  that 
of  most  of  the  other  nations  of  Asia  Minor,  was  of 
Asiatic  growth,  unmixed  with  the  Thracian  hordes 
which  had  overrun  Phrygia  and  all  the  western  part  of 
the  peninsula.  (Cramer's  Asia  Mtnor,  vol.  2,  p.  106, 
stqq.) — The  Cappadocians  bore  among  the  ancients 
the  character  of  volatility  and  faithlessness.  They 
were  also  made  the  subject  of  sarcastic  remark,  for 
having  refused  freedom  when  it  was  offered  them  by 
the  Romans,  and  for  having  preferred  to  live  under 
the  sway  of  kings.  (Justin,  38,  2.)  There  was  no- 
thing, however,  very  surprising  in  this  refusal,  coming, 
as  it  did,  from  a  people  who  knew  nothing  of  free- 
dom, and  who  had  become  habituated  to  regal  sway. 
Their  moral  character  is  severely  satirized  in  the  well- 
known  epigram,  which  states  that  a  viper  bit  a  Cap- 
padocian,  but  died  itself  from  the  poisonous  and  cor- 
rupt blood  of  the  latter! — The  Greeks  and  Romans 
found  in  this  country  few  towns,  but  a  number  of 
strong  castles  on  the  mountains,  and  large  villages  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  celebrated  temples,  to  which  the 
latter  served  as  a  kind  of  protection.  Most  of  these 
villages  became  cities  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
when  this  people  had  destroyed  the  castles  and  strong- 
holds on  the  mountains.  (Manner t,  Geogr.,  vol.  6, 
pt.  2,  p.  216,  sea.) 

C appadox,  a  nvcr  of  Cappadocia,  bounding  it  on  the 
sideofGalatia,and  falling  into  the  Halys.  (P/m.,6,3  ) 
Caprabia,  I.  a  mountainous  island,  south  of  Halearis 
Major  or  Majorca,  and  deriving  its  name  from  its  nu- 
merous goats  (caper,  capra).  The  modern  name  is 
Cabrera.  (Pliny,  3,  6.) — II.  One  of  the  Fortunate 
Insula;,  or  Canaries.  Some  make  it  the  modern 
Palma,  but  it  answers  rather  to  Gomera.  (Mannert, 
Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  2,  p.  628.) 

Capbk.e,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  situ- 
ate near  the  promontory  of  Minerva.  It  is  now  Capri. 
The  island  is  chiefly  known  in  history  as  the  abode  of 
Tiberius,  and  the  scene  of  his  infamous  debauchery . 
(Sue ton.,  Tib.,  c.  42,  seqq. — Tactt.,  Ann.,  6,  1. — Dio 
Cass.,  58.  22.) — Tradition  reported  that  this  island 
was  first  in  the  possession  or  the  Telrboa?,  who  are 
mentioned  as  a  people  of  Greece,  inhabiting  the  Echi- 
nades,  a  group  of  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous, 
in  Acamania  ,  but  how  they  came  to  settle  in  Caprcir 
has  informed  us    (Compare  Schol.  tn  A  poll. 


Rhod.,  Argon.,  1.)  Augustus  was  the  first  emperor 
who  made  Capres;  his  residence,  being  struck,  as  Sue- 
!  toniua  relates,  by  the  happy  presage  of  an  old  decayed 
'  ilex  having,  as  it  was  said,  revived  on  his  arrival  there. 
Not  long  after,  he  obtained  the  island  from  the  Nea- 
politans, by  giving  them  in  exchange  that  of  lsckia, 
which  belonged  to  him.  (Suet.,  Aug.,  92  )  Tiberius 
was  led  to  select  this  spot  for  his  abode,  from  its  diffi- 
culty of  access,  being  cut  off  from  all  approach,  except 
on  one  side,  by  lofty  and  perpendicular  cliffs.  The 
mildness  of  the  climate  and  the  beauty  of  the  pros- 
pect, which  extends  over  the  whole  bay  of  Naples, 
might  also,  as  Tacitus  remarks,  have  influenced  his 
choice.  Here  he  caused  twelve  villas  to  be  erected, 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  named  after  the  twelve 
chief  deities.  ( Tacit.,  Ann.,  4,  67.)  The  ruins  of  the 
villa  of  Jove,  which  was  the  most  conspicuous,  are 
still  to  be  seen  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff  looking  to- 
wards Sorrento.  It  is  probably  the  same  with  the 
Arx  Tibern  of  Pliny  (3,  6).— The  island  of  Capn,  at 
the  present  day,  abounds  so  much  with  various  birds 
of  passage,  but  especially  with  quails,  that  the  greatest 

Girt  of  the  bishop's  income  arises  from  this  source, 
ence  it  has  been  called  the  "  Bishopric  of  Quails." 
In  bad  years  the  number  caught  is  about  12,000,  in 
good  years  it  exceeds  60,000.  The  island  is  sur- 
rounded by  steep  rocks,  which  render  the  approach  to 
it  very  dangerous.  In  the  centre  the  mountains  recede 
from  each  other,  and  a  vale  intervenes,  remarkable  for 
its  beauty  and  fertility.  The  climate  of  the  island  is 
a  delightful  one ;  the  lofty  rocks  on  the  coast  keep  off 
the  cold  winds  of  winter,  and  the  Seabreeze  tempers 
the  heat  of  summer.  (MaUc-Brun,  Geogr.,  vol  4,  p. 
240,  Brussels  ed.) 

Caps  a,  a  town  of  Libya,  in  the  district  of  Byzacium, 
north  of  the  Palus  Tritonis,  surftounded  by  vast  deserts. 
Hero  Jugurtha  kept  his  treasures.  It  was  surprised 
by  Marius ;  and  was  destroyed  in  the  war  of  Caesar 
and  Metellus  Scipio.  It  was  afterward  rebuilt,  and  is 
now  Cafsa.  Sallust  (Bell.  Jug.,  94)  ascribes  the 
origin  of  this  place  to  the  Libyan  Hercules.  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus  also  (4,  18)  speaks  of  a  large  city,  called 
Hecatonpylos,  from  its  hundred  gates,  and  which  w  as 
founded  in  a  fertile  spot  in  the  desert  by  Hercules,  as 
he  was  proceeding  from  Libya  to  Egypt.  Hanno  is 
said  to  have  taken  this  city  during  the  first  Punic  war. 
(Diod.,  2,  24,  ext.  1. — Compare  Polyb.,  1, 73.)  Man- 
nert identifies  Hecatonpylos  with  Capsa,  and  strives  to 
elucidate  the  fable  by  ascribing  to  the  place  an  Egyp- 
tian origin.  (Mannert,  Geogr. .vol.  10,  pt.  2,  p.  346.) 
Gesenius  derives  the  name  of  Capsa  from  the  Punic 
captsa,  44  a  bolt,"  "  bar,"  or  "  barrier.'"  (Phan.  Mon  , 
p.  421.) 

Capua,  a  rich  and  flourishing  city,  the  capital  of 
Campania  until  ruined  by  the  Romans.    Its  original 
name  was  Vulturnus,  which  was  changed  by  the  Tyr- 
rheni,  after  they  became  masters  of  the  place,  to  Capua. 
This  latter  name  was  derived  from  that  of  their  leader 
( 'apy*,  who,  according  to  Festus,  received  this  appel- 
lation from  his  feet  being  deformed  and  turned  in. 
ward.    The  name  is  not  of  Latin,  but  Tuscan  origin. 
The  Latins,  however,  pretended,  notwithstanding,  to 
ascribe  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  Romulus,  who 
named  it,  as  they  stated,  after  one  of  his  ancestors. 
Capua  was  the  chief  city  of  the  southern  Tvrrheni  ; 
ana  even  after  it  fell  under  the  Roman  dominion,  con- 
tinued to  be  a  powerful  and  flourishing  place.  Before 
Capua  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  a  dread- 
ful massacre  of  its  Tyrrhenian  inhabitants  by  the  8am- 
nites  put  the  city  into  the  hands  of  this  latter  peoples 
Livy  appears  to  have  confounded  this  event  with  the 
origin  of  the  place,  when  he  makes  it  to  have  channel 
its  name  from  Vulturnus  to  Capua,  after  the  Samntfe 
leader  Capys.    It  is  very  remarkable  that  retaliation 
should  have  followed  in  a  later  age  from  the  hands  of 
the  Romans,  themselves  in  part  of  Tyrrhenian,  that  u\ 
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Pdwgian  descent.  Capua  deeply  offended  them  by 
opening  its  gates  to  Hannibal  after  the  victory  of  Can- 
The  vengeance  indicted  by  the  Romans  was  of 
a  most  fearful  nature,  when,  five  years  after,  the  city 
again  fell  under  their  dominion.  Most  of  the  senators 
and  principal  inhabitants  were  put  to  death,  the  greater 
put  of  the  remaining  citizens  were  sold  into  slavery,  and 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate  the  Capuani  ceased  to  exist 
at  a  people.  The  city  and  territory,  however,  did  not 
become  ihcrcurwn  deserted.  A  few  inhabitants  were 
allowed  loTem.un  in  the  former,  and  the  latter  was  in 
a  great  measure  sold  by  the  Romans  to  the  neighbour- 
ing communities.  Juuus  Cesar  sent  a  powerful  colo- 
ny to  Capua,  and  under  the  emperors  it  again  flourish- 
ed. But  it  suffered  greatly  from  the  barbarians  in  a 
later  age ;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  Bishop  l^an- 
dulfus  and  the  Lombard  Count  Lando  transferred  the 
inhabitants  to  Casilinum.  on  the  Vultumus,  19  stadia 
distant.  This  is  the  site  of  modern  Capua.  (Man- 
nert,  Gtogr.,  vol.  9.  pt.  1,  p.  701,  766  ) 

Curs,  J.  a  Trojan  who  came  with  iEncas  into  Ita- 
ly, and,  according  to  the  common,  but  erroneous,  ac- 
count, founded  the  city  of  Capua.  (  Fid.  Capua )— II. 
A  son  of  Assaracus,  by  a  daughter  of  the  Simois. 
He  was  father  of  Ancbiaea  by  Themis.  (Ovid,  Fast., 
133) 

C*a.  I.  a  son  of  Phoroneus,  king  of  Megara.  (Paw- 
I.  40.) — II.  A  son  of  Manes,  and  regarded  by 
the  Carians  as  the  patriarch  of  their  race.  (Herod.,  I, 
n\  —S(rth.,  659.) 

Cta\ciu.L,  Antoninus  Bassianus,  eldest  son  of  the 
Emperor  Severn*.    His  name  Caracal  la  was  derived 
from  a  rpecies  of  Gallic  cassock  which  he  was  fond  of 
wearing  ;  that  of  Bassianus  from  his  maternal  grand- 
father.   Caraeaila  was  born  at  Lugdunum  (Lyons), 
A  D.  198.  and  appointed  by  his  father  his  colleague  in 
the  government  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years.   And  yet 
he  is  said,  even  at  this  early  age,  to  have  attempted  his 
father's  life.    Severus  died  A.D.  211,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  two  sons  Caraeaila  and  Geta.  These 
two  brothers  bore  towards  each  other,  even  from  infan- 
cy, the  most  inveterate  hatred.    After  a  campaign 
against  the  Caledonians,  they  concluded  a  disgraceful 
peace    They  then  wished  to  divide  the  empire  be- 
tween them*;  but  their  design  was  opposed  by  their 
mother,  Julia,  and  by  the  principal  men  in  the  state, 
and  Caraeaila  now  resolved  to  get  rid  of  his  brother, 
by  causing  him  to  be  assassinated.    After  many  un- 
successful attempts,  he  pretended  to  desire  a  recon- 
ciliation, and  requested  his  mother  to  procure  him  an 
interview  with  ids  brother  in  her  own  apartment : 
Geta  appeared,  and  was  stabbed  in  his  mother's  arms, 
A  D.  212,  by  several  centurions,  who  had  received  or- 
ders to  this  effect.    The  prstorian  guards  were  pre- 
vailed upon,  by  rich  donations,  to  proclaim  Caraeaila 
and  to  declare  Geta  an  enemy  to  the 
state,  and  the  senate  confirmed  the  nomination  of  the 
soldiers.    After  this,  the  whole  life  of  Caraeaila  was 
only  one  series  of  cruelties  and  acts  of  extravagant  fol- 
ly  All  who  had  been  in  any  way  connected  with  Geta 
were  put  to  death,  not  even  their  children  being  spared. 
The  historian  Dio  Cassius  makes  the  whole  number 
of  victims  to  have  amounted  to  20.000.    (Dio  Cast., 
77, 4  )  Among  those  who  fell  in  this  horrid  butchery 
*m  the  celebrated  lawyer  Papinian.    And  yet,  after 
this,  by  a  singular  act  of  contradiction,  he  not  only  put 
to  death  many  of  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
rsrarfer  of  his  brother,  but  even  demanded  of  the  sen- 
ate that  ne  should  be  enrolled  among  the  gods.  His 
pattern  hki  Sylla.  whose  tomb  be  restored  and  adorn- 
ed.   Like  this  dictator,  he  enriched  his  soldiers  with 
the  most  extravagant  largesses  which  extortion  enabled 
ktm  to  furnish.    The  augmentation  of  pay  received  by 
is  said  to  have  amounted  to  280  millions  of  ses- 
a  year.    As  cruel  as  Caligula  and  Nero,  but 
than  sit  ho  r,  he  regarded  the  senate  and  people 


with  equal  hatred  and  contempt.  From  motives  of  av- 
arice, he  gave  all  the  freemen  of  the  empire  the  right 
of  citizenship,  and  was  the  first  who  received  Egyp- 
tians into  the  senate.  Of  all  his  follies,  however,  the 
greatest  was  his  admiration  of  Alexander  of  Macedon. 
From  his  infancy  he  made  this  monarch  his  model,  and 
copied  him  in  everything  which  it  was  easy  to  imitate. 
He  had  even  a  Macedonian  phalanx  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand men,  all  born  in  Macedonia,  and  commanded  by 
officers  bearing  the  same  names  with  those  who  had 
served  under  Alexander.  Convinced,  moreover,  that 
Aristotle  had  participated  in  the  conspiracy  against 
the  son  of  Philip,  he  caused  the  works  of  the  phi- 
losopher to  be  burned.  With  equally  foolish  enthu- 
siasm for  Achilles,  he  made  hiin  the  object  of  his 
deepest  veneration.  He  went  to  Ilium  to  visit  the 
grave  of  Homer's  hero,  and  poisoned  his  favourite 
freedman  named  FesluMo  imitate  Achilles  in  his  grief 
for  Patroclus.  His  conduct  in  his  campaigns  in  Gaul, 
where  he  committed  all  sorts  of  cruelties,  was  still  more 
degrading.  He  crossed  over  the  Rhine  into  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Catti  and  Alemanni.  The  Catti  defeated 
him,  and  permitted  him  to  repass  the  river  only  on 
condition  of  paying  them  a  large  snm  of  money.  He 
next  marched  through  the  land  of  the  Alemanni  as  an 
ally,  and  built  several  fortifications.  He  then  called  to- 
gether the  young  men  of  the  tribe,  as  if  he  intended  to 
take  them  into  his  service,  and  caused  his  own  troops 
to  surround  them  and  cut  them  in  pieces.  For  this 
barbarous  exploit  he  assumed  the  surname  of  Aleman- 
nieu*.  In  Dacia  he  gained  some  advantages  over  the 
Goths.  He  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  at  Antioch  with 
Artabanus,  the  Parthian  king,  who  submitted  to  all  his 
demands.  He  invited  Abdares,  the  king  of  Edessa, 
an  ally  of  the  Romans,  to  Antioch,  loaded  him  with 
chains,  and  took  possession  of  his  estates.  He  exer- 
cised the  same  treachery  towards  Vologeses,  king  of 
Armenia ;  but  the  Armenians  flew  to  arms  and  re- 
pulsed the  Romans.  After  this  Caraeaila  went  to 
Alexandrea,  to  punish  the  people  of  that  city  for  ridi- 
cufing  him.  While  preparations  were  making  for  a 
great  massacre,  he  offered  hecatombs  to  Serapts,  and 
visited  the  tomb  of  Alexander,  on  which  he  left  his 
imperial  ornaments  by  way  of  offering  He  afterward 
devoted  the  inhabitants  for  several  days  and  nights  to 

Elundcr  and  butchery,  and  seated  himself,  in  order  to 
ave  a  view  of  the  bloody  spectacle,  on  the  top  of  the 
temple  of  Serapis,  where  he  consecrated  the  dagger 
which  he  had  drawn,  some  years  before,  against  his  own 
brother.  His  desire  to  triumph  over  the  Parthians  in- 
duced him  to  violate  the  peace,  under  the  pretence  that 
Artabanus  had  refused  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
He  found  the  country  undefended,  ravaged  it,  marched 
through  Media,  and  approached  the  capital.  The  Par- 
thians, who  had  retired  beyond  the  Tigris  to  the  moun- 
tains, were  preparing  to  attack  the  Romans  the  fol- 
lowing year  with  all  their  forces.  Caraeaila  returned 
without  delay  to  Mesopotamia,  without  having  even 
seen  the  Parthians.  When  the  senate  received  from 
him  information  of  the  submission  of  the  East,  they  de- 
creed him  a  triumph  and  the  surname  Parthicua.  Be- 
ing informed  of  the  warlike  preparations  of  the  Parthi- 
ans, he  prepared  to  renew  the  contest ;  but  Macrinus, 
the  praetorian  prefect,  whom  he  had  offended,  assassi- 
nated him  at  Edessa,  A.D.  217,  on  his  way  to  the 
temple  of  Lunus.  His  reign  had  lasted  more  than 
six  years.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  prince,  al- 
though he  did  so  much  to  degrade  the  throne  of 
the  Cesars,  yet  raised  at  Rome  some  of  the  most 
splendid  structures  that  graced  the  capital.  Magnifi- 
cent therme  bore  his  name,  and  among  other  monu- 
ments of  lavish  expenditure  was  a  triumphal  arch,  on 
which  were  represented  the  victories  and  achieve- 
ments of  his  father  Severus  Notwithstanding  his 
crimes,  Caraeaila  was  deified  after  death  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate    (Dio  Cos*.,  122,  1,  *tqq  —  Spartian., 
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Vit.  Caraeall.  —  Biogr.  Unit,  vol.  7,  p.  96 — En- 
cyclop.  Am.,  vol  2,  p  506.) 

Caracates,  a  people  of  Germania  Prima,  in  Belgie 
Gaul.  Their  country  answers  now  to  the  diocese  of 
Maience.    (Tacit.,  Hut.,  4,  70  ) 

Caractaccs,  king  of  the  Silures  in  Britain,  a  peo- 
ple occupying  what  is  now  South  Wales.  After  with- 
standing, for  the  space  of  nine  years,  the  Roman  arms, 
he  was  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle  by  Ostorius  Scap- 
ula, and  his  forces  put  to  the  rout  Taking  refuge, 
upon  this,  with  Cartismandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes, 
he  was  betrayed  by  her  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
and  led  to  Rome.  Great  importance  was  attached  to 
his  capture.  Claudius,  who  was  emperor  at  the  time, 
augmented  the  territories  of  Cartismandua,  and  trium- 
phal honours  were  decreed  to  Ostorius.  This  exploit 
was  compared  to  the  capture  of  Syphax  by  Scipio,  and 
that  of  Perses  by  Paulus  /Emilius.  The  manly  and 
independent  bearing,  however,  of  the  British  prince, 
when  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  Roman  em- 
peror, excited  so  much  admiration,  that  his  fetters 
were  removed,  and  freedom  was  granted  him,  togrthrr 
with  his  wife  and  children,  who  had  shared  his  captivi- 
ty. Some  time  after  Claudius  sent  him  back  to  his 
native  island  with  rich  presents,  and  he  reigned  there 
for  two  years  after,  remaining  during  all  that  period  a 
firm  friend  to  the  Romans.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  12,  33, 
scqq. — Bwgr.  Untv.,  vol.  7,  p.  103.) 

Caralis,  or,  with  less  accuracy,  Carallis,  a  city  of 
Sardinia,  founded  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  soon  made 
the  capital  of  the  island.  It  is  supposed  to  correspond 
to  the  modem  Caghan,  but  it  reached,  in  fact,  far- 
ther to  the  east  than  Cagliari,  up  to  the  present  Capo 
St.  Elm.  This  we  learn  from  Ptolemy,  who  speaks 
of  the  city  and  promontory  of  Caralis  together.  Clau- 
dian  also  alludes  to  the  long  extent  of  the  place. 
"  Tcniitur  in  longum  Caralis:'  dec.  (Bell.  Gild., 
520.)  Its  harbour,  which  afforded  a  good  shelter 
against  the  winds  and  waves,  rendered  it  always  a 
place  of  importance.  (Manner  t,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt. 
2,  p.  490 ) 

Carambis,  I.  a  promontory  of  Paphlagonia,  now  Ka- 
rempt,  facing  Criu-Metopon  (Cape  Crto),  in  the  Tau- 
ric  Chersonese.  (Strab.,  645  —  Phn.,  6,  2.)— II.  A 
city  near  the  promontory  of  the  same  name.  (Scylax, 
Pcnpt  ,  p.  34  —  Phn  ,  6,  2  ) 

Cara.vcs,  a  descendant  of  Temenus  the  son  of 
Hercules.  According  to  Justin  (7,  1),  Vctleius  Pa- 
tcrculus  (1,6),  Pausanlas  (9,  40),  and  others,  he  quit- 
ted Argos,  his  native  city,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
body  of  colonists,  and,  arriving  in  ^Emathia,  a  district 
of  Macedonia,  then  ruled  by  Midas,  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Edessa,  the  capital,  where  he  established  his 
sway,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Macedonian 
empire.  Considerable  doubts,  however,  arise,  upon 
looking  into  the  accounts  of  Herodotus  and  Thucyd- 
ides,  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  adventure  ascribed 
to  Caranus.  (Consult  remarks  under  the  article  Mace- 
donia.) 

Car  Atrsius,  a  native  of  Gaul,  born  among  the  Mena- 
pii.  His  naval  abilities  attracted  the  notice  of  Max- 
lmian,  who  gave  him  4hc  command  of  a  squadron 
against  the  pirates.  He  proved,  however,  unfaithful 
to  his  trust,  and  too  much  bent  on  enriching  himself. 
Ma  simian  thereupon  gave  orders  to  put  him  to  death  *, 
but  Carausius,  apprized  of  this  in  season,  retired  with 
his  fleet  to  Britain.  Here  he  succeeded  in  gaining 
over,  or  else  intimidating,  the  only  Roman  legion  that 
remained  in  the  island,  and  finally  proclaimed  himself 
emperor.  He  forced  the  emperors  Maximian  and  Dio- 
rlesian  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  which  he  main- 
tained for  the  space  of  seven  years.  He  wag  assassi- 
nated by  Allectus.  (Crevier,  Hist.  Ac*  Emp.  Horn., 
vol.  6,  p  177,  202.) 

Carro,  the  surname  of  a  branch  of  the  Papirian 
family  at  Rome.  Several  distinguished  men  bore  this 
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name,  among  whom  were,  I.  Caius,  a  Roman  orator,  tbe 
contemporary  and  friend  Of  Tiberias  Gracchus,  was  ac- 
cused of  seditious  conduct  by  L  Crassus,  and  commu- 
ted suicide  by  swallowing  canlharides.  (Ctc,  Brut., 
27  ct  A3.— Id.,  Or., 34  —Id.,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,9,81.)  He 
was  thought  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  younger  A  fricanua.  (Ctc,  Or. ,2, 40.— Bp. 
ad  Fam.,  I.  c.}—ll.  Cneius,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
three  times  consul,  and  at  last  proconsul  in  Gaul. 
He  was  a  partisan  of  Marius",  and  was  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Pompey,  at  Lilybseum.  in  Sicily.*  Consult, 
as  regards  the  singular  attachment  to  life  which  he 
displayed,  the  account  given  by  Valerius  Maximal 
(9,  13). 

Carchedon  (Kapxriduv),  the  Greek  name  of  Car- 
thage. 

Cardia,  a  town  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesu*,  at 
the  top  of  the  Sinus  Melanis.  It  was  destroyed  by 
Lvsimachus  when  he  founded  Lysimachia  a  little  sooth 
of  it.  It  derived  its  name  from  being  built  in  the  iom 
of  a  heart.  It  was  also  called  Hexamilium,  because 
the  isthmus  is  here  about  six  miles  across.  It  was  after- 
ward rebuilt,  and  is  now  HexamUi.  (Pltn.,  4, 11  — 
Mela,  2,  2  —  Soltn.,  c.  10.  —  Ptol.,  3,  It.  —  Hmd, 

7'M) 

CardCchi,  a  warlike  nation  in  Gordyene,  a  district 
of  Armenia  Major,  inhabiting  the  Monies  Cardutlu, 
between  the  Tigris  and  Lake  Arsissa.  Strabo  eayi 
that  in  his  time  they  were  Called  Gordyai.  Pliny  (6. 
12)  and  Quintus  Curtius  (4,  10)  both  make  mention 
of  the  Monies  Gordyai,  but  the  former  writer  else- 
where (6,  17)  informs  us  that  the  Carduchi  were  catt- 
ed in  his  time  Corduem.  The  modern  Kurds  are  re- 
garded as  the  descendants  of  this  ancient  people. 
(-Yen.,  Anab.,  3,  5,  16,  dec — Consult  Krugtr,  ai  lot) 

Caria,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  to  the  south  of 
Ionia  and  Lydia,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  tbe 
course  of  the  Meander    In  extent  it  was  the  least 
considerable  of  the  divisions  of  the  peninsula ;  but, 
from  the  number  of  towns  and  villages  assigned  to 
it  by  the  ancient  geographers,  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  very  populous.    The  corresponding  division  of 
the  Turkish  provinces,  in  modern  geography,  is  called 
Munteska .  Caria  was  a  fruitful  country,  and  produced, 
like  the  surrounding  regions,  wheat,  oil,  wine,  &e 
The  Carians  were  not  considered  by  Herodotus  and 
other  early  Greek  historians  as  the  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  to  which  they  communicated  tbeii 
name.    Herodotus,  himself  a  native  of  Caria,  and  who 
must  therefore  be  allowed  to  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  its  traditions,  believed  that  the  people  who  inhab- 
ited it  had  formerly  occupied  the  islands  of  the  jEgeaa, 
under  the  name  of  Leleges ;  but  that,  being  reduced 
by  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  they  were  removed  by  that 
sovereign  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  where  they  fJulV, 
however,  continued  to  be  his  vassals,  and  to  serve  him 
|  more  especially  in  his  maritime  expeditions.    At  this 
period,  says  the  historian,  the  Carians  were  by  tat  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  existing  nations  ;  they  excelled 
in  the  manufacture  of  arms,  and  the  Greeks  ascribed 
to  them  the  invention  of  crests,  and  the  devices  and 
handles  of  shields.    (Herod.,  1,  171. — Compare  Anacr 
et  Ale  ep.  Strab.,  661.)    The  CariaiiB  appear  to  have 
been,  at  an  early  period,  great  pirates,  rand  it  was  for 
this  reason,  doubtless,  that  Minos  expelled  them  from 
the  island,  while  he  was  glad,  at  the  same  time,  to 
avail  himself  of  their  skill  and  enterprise  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  his  own  empire.    The  account  which  tbe 
Carians  themselves,  however,  gave  of  the  origin  o( 
their  race,  indicates  a  near  degree  of  afluiitv  with  the 
Lydians  and  Mysians.  for  they  made  I*ydus  and  My- 
sus  the  brothers  of  Car,  the  patriarch  of  their  nation 
(Herod.,  1,  m.-^8trab.,  659  )   Hence  it  is  not  un 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  as  Thrace  and  Macedonii 
furnished  those  numerous  tribes,  which, -under  the  sev 
cral  names  of  Leleges,  Caucones,  and  Pelasgi,  sprea 
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ihtmseht's  over  the  shores  of  the  ./Egcan  and  the  isl- 
ands of  that  sea,  the  Carians  therefore  must  have  be- 
longed to  the  same  great  family,  mince  they  are  con- 
founded by  the  best  authorities  with  the  Leleges.  It 
i?  difficult  to  say  what  nation  inhabited  Caria  beibre 
Minos  had  removed  thither  the  people  from  whom  it 
took  it*  name ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Phoe- 
nicians occupied  a  portion  of  it.    For  we  know  that 
they  had  colonized  Rhode*  and  other  islands  off  the 
coast,  and  Atheo&'us  remarks  (4,  p.  174)  that  certain 
poet*  had  applied  the  name  Pbcenice  to  Caria.  The 
Carians  appear  to  have  offered  but  little  resistance  to 
the  Greek  settlers  who  successively  established  them- 
selves on  their  coast,  and  to  have  been  gradually  eon- 
lined  to  thi-  southern  coast  chiefly,  and  to  the  valleyB 
of  those  stream*  w  hich  arc  tributary  to  the  Ma-an- 
der. towards  the  borders  of  Phrygia  and  Pisidia.  We 
find  them  also  yielding  to  the  superior  ascendency 
of  the  Lyihaos,  under  the  dominion  of  Atyattes  and 
Cnxsus.  (.V»c.,  Damtuc.,  p.  243.  —  Herod.,  J,  28.) 
Dfi  the  overthrow  of  the  Lydian  empire  they  passed 
umic  r  the  Persian  sway  .   The  policy  of  the  so  verei  gns 
of  Persia  was,  to  establish  in  each  subject  or  tributary 
state  a  government  apparently  independent  of  them, 
■at  whose  despotic  authority  at  home  afforded  the 
best  guarantee  that  the  people  would  everywhere  be 
Drought  under  the  control  of  the  court  of  Susa.  It 
was  to  this  system  that  the  dynasty  of  Carian  princes, 
who  died  their  residence  at  HalicarnassuB,  owed  its 
aright   A  sketch  of  their  history  win  be  given  in  the 
•ecouat  of  that  city.    From  the  Persian  Caria  passed 
to  tbe  MicoiVoniati  sway.    At  a  hiter  period,  it  appears 
to  have  been,  for  a  time,  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt  (Poly*.,  3, 2.)  It  next  fell  under  the  dominion 
ofAnhocfaus ;  but.  on  his  defeat  by  Scipio,  the  Ro- 
man senate  tw  stowed  this  part  of  the  conquered  mon- 
arch'* territory  upon  the  Rhodians.    It  was  afterward 
overrun,  and  occupied  for  a  short  time,  by  Mithradates. 
but  was  finally  annexed  by  the  Romans  to  the  procon- 
sular province  of  Asia.    (Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol. 
*,p  163,  seqq.) 

CktlxM,  a  street  of  Rome,  where  Cicero,  Pompey, 
sad  others  of  the  principal  Romans  dwelt.  From  the 
epithet  Uutat,  which  Virgil  applies  to  the  Carina? .  we 
nay  infer,  that  the  houses  which  stood  in  this  quarter 
of  ancient  Home  were  distinguished  by  an  air  of  su- 
perior elegance  and  grandeur.  (£n.,  8,  361,  seqq.) 
The  name  Carine  is  derived,  as  Nardini  not  improba- 
bly supposes,  from  the  street's  being  placed  in  a  hol- 
low between  the  Ccelian,  Eaquiline,  and  Palatine  hills. 
(Cramer' »  AmnaU  Italy,  voL  1,  p.  375.) 

Cufrrci  (M  Agrblius),  eldest  son  of  the  Em- 
peror Carns.  who  gave  him  the  title  of  Cesar,  and 
rank  of  Augustus,  together  with  the  government  of 
Italy,  Ulyriavn,  Africa,  and  the  West,  when  he  him- 
self was  setting  out  with  his  second  son  Numcrianus, 
to  make  war  against  the  Persians.  Cams,  knowing 
the  evil  qualities  of  Carinus,  gave  him  this  charge 
■ilh  great  reluctance,  but  he  had  no  alternative,  as 
Xumerianus,  though  superior  in  every  respect  to  his 
eider  brother,  was  too  young  to  hohl  so  important  a 
corrv.iir.d.     As  soon  as  C annus  entered  Gaul,  which 


his  father  had  particularly  charged  him  to  defend  against 
the  barbarians,  who  menaced  an  irruption,  he  gave 
^iai*elf  up  to  the  most  degrading  excesses,  discharged 
the  next  virtuous  men  from  public  employment,  and 
<r.t««tiuted  the  vile  companions  of  his  debaucheries 
Ob  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  father  he  indulged  in 
new  excesses  and  new  crimes.  Still,  however,  his 
courage  and  Ids  victories  merit  praise.  He  defeated 
the  fsarbarians  who  had  begun  to  attack  the  empire, 
sflMsng  others  the  Sarrnata-,  and  be  afterward  over- 
threw Sabinu*  Julianus,  who  had  assumed  the  purple 
cs  Vsssetta    He  then  marched  against  Dioclesian,  who 

emperor  after  the  death  of 
The  two  armies  met  in  Mcesia,  and  sev- 


eral engagements  took  place,  in  which  success  seem- 
ed balanced.  At  last  a  decisive  battle  was  fought 
near  Margum,  and  Carinus  was  on  the  point  of  gain- 
ing a  complete  victory,  when  he  was  slain  by  a  tribune 
of  his  own  army,  who  had  received  an  outrage  at  his 
hands.  This  event  took  place  A  D.  285,  so  that  the 
reign  of  Carinus,  computing  it  from  his  father's  death, 
was  a  little  more  than  one  year.  ( Vopise.,  Car.,  7. 
— Id.,  Nunur.,  1 1. — Id.,  Cam.,  16,  scq. — Suid.,  s.  v. 
Kaplvoc.—Eutrop.,  ore.)  If  historians  have  decried 
Carinus  for  his  vices,  there  have  not  been  wanting 
poets  to  sing  his  praises.  Nemesianus  and  Calpur- 
niua  have  followed  the  example  of  Virgil ;  and,  as  the 
latter  has  placed,  on  the  lips  of  shepherds,  eulogiums 
on  Augustus,  so  these  two  bards  have  sung  in  their 
I  eclogues  the  praises  of  Carinus  and  Numerian,  and 
have  raised  them  both  to  the  rank  of  gods  !  (Btofrr. 
Untv.,  vol.  7,  p.  137,  scq. — Crevier,  Hist.  Emp.  Rom  , 
vol.  6,  p.  150,  seqq.) 

Carmania,  a  country  of  Asia,  between  Persia  and 
I  Gedrosia,  now  Herman.    Its  capital  was  Carman ia  or 
|  Kerman,  southeast  of  Persepohs.    (P/i*.,  6,  22,  seq. 
I  —Stdm.,  c.  104.— A  man,  Exp.  Al.,  6,  28.) 
|    Carmklcs,  a  god  of  the  Syrians,  who  was  worship- 
ped on  Mount  Carmcl.    He  had  an  altar,  but  no  tem- 
ple.   According  to  Tacitus,  a  priest  of  this  deity  pre- 
dicted to  Vespasian  that  he  would  bo  emperor.  (Com- 
pare the  remarks  of  Brotier,  ad  Tacit.,  Hist.,  2,  78.) 

Carmknta  and  Carmbntis,  according  to  the  old 
Italian  legend,  a  prophetess  of  Arcadia,  mother  of 
Evander,  witn  whom  she  was  said  to  have  come  to 
Italy.  Her  first  name  is  said  to  have  been  Themis, 
and  the  appellation  Carmenta,  or  Carmcntis,  to  havo 
been  given  ber  from  her  delivering  oraeJts  in  verse 
(Carmina. — Compare  Kruse,  HeUas,  vol.  1,  p.  444, 
in  notis). — Carmenta  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  been  a 
deity  similar  to  the  C aniens  or  Muses.  Tliat  sho 
was  an  ancient  Italian  deity  is  clear,  for  she  had  a 
flamen  and  a  festival.  (Cie.,  Brut.,  14.)  The  Car- 
mentalia  were  on  the  1 1th  and  15th  of  January.  Car- 
menta was  worshipped  by  the  Roman  matrons.  They 
prayed,  on  this  occasion,  to  two  deities,  named  Pom- , 
ma  and  Prosa,  or  Antivorta  and  Postvorta,  for  a  safe 
delivery  in  childbirth.    (Kaghtlcy's  Mytkol.,  p.  632.) 

Carmbntali  a,  a  festival  nt  Rome  in  honour  of  Car- 
menta, celebrated  the  1 1th  and  15th  of  January.  ( Vid. 
Carmenta. — Ovid,  Fast.,  1,461.) 

Carmkntalis  Porta,  one  of  the  gates  of  Rome  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Capitol.  It  was  afterward 
called  SceUrata,  because  the  Fabii  passed  through  it 
in  going  to  that  fatal  expedition  where  they  perished. 
(Vtrg.,  Mn.,  8,  338.) 

Carnbades,  a  philosopher  of  Cyrene  in  Africa 
founder  of  a. sect  called  the  third  or  New  Academy. 
The  Athenians  sent  him  with  Diogenes  the  Stoic,  and 
Critolaus  the  peripatetic,  as  ambassador  to  Rome, 
B.C.  155.  Carneadcs  excelled  in  the  vehement  and 
rapid,  Critolaus  in  the  correct  and  elegant,  and  Dio- 
genes in  the  simple  and  modest,  kind  of  eloquence, 
Carneadcs,  in  particular,  attracted  the  attention  of 
his  new  auditory  by  the  subtlety  of  his  reasoning  and 
the  fluency  of  his  language.  Before  Galba  and  Cato 
the  Censor,  he  harangued  with  great  variety  of  thought 
and  copiousness  of  diction  in  praise  of  justice.  The 
next  day,  to  establish  his  doctrine  of  the  uncertainty 
of  human  knowledge,  he  undertook  to  refute  all  his 
formes  arguments.  Many  were  captivated  by  his  elo- 
quence ;  but  Cato,  apprehensive  lest  the  Roman 
youth  should  lose  their  military  character  in  the  pur- 
suit of  Grecian  learning,  persuaded  the  senate  to  send 
back  these  philosophers,  without  delay,  to  their  own 
schools.  Carneadcs  obtained  such  high  reputation  at 
home,  that  other  philosophers,  when  they  had  dis- 
missed their  scholars,  frequently  came  to  hear  him. 
It  was  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Academy,  that  the 
the  understanding,  and  the  imagination  fre- 
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quent'.y  deceive  us,  and  therefore  cannot  be  infallible 
judges  of  truth ;  but  that,  from  the  impression  which 
we  perceive  to  be  produced  on  the  mind  by  means  of 
the  senses,  we  infer  appearances  of  truth  or  probabili- 
ties. He  maintained,  that  they  do  not  always  corre- 
spond to  the  real  nature  of  thing*,  and  that  there  is  no 
infallible  method  of  determining  when  they  are  true  or 
false,  and  consequently  that  they  afford  no  certain  cri- 
terion of  truth.  Nevertheless,  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  life,  Cameades  held  that  probable  appear- 
ances arc  a  sufficient  guide,  because  it  is  unreasonable 
that  some  degree  of  credit  should  not  be  allowed  to 
those  witnesses  who  commonly  give  a  true  report. 
He  maintained,  that  all  the  knowledge  the  human 
mind  is  capable  of  attaining  is  not  science,  but  opin- 
ion. (Enfield' t  Hist.  Phil.,  vol.  1,  p.  264,  seq.—Ctc. 
ad  Alt.,  12,  23,  de  Oral.,  1  et  2.— Lactam.,  5,  14.— 
Val.  Max.,  8,  8.) 

Carnka,  a  festival  observed  in  many  of  the  Grecian 
cities,  but  more  particularly  at  Sparta,  where  it  was 
first  instituted,  in  honour  of  Apollo  Carneus.  ( Vid. 
Carneus  )  It  commenced  at  Sparta  on  the  seventh 
day  of  the  month  named  after  it  Carneus  (Kupvtioc), 
which  corresponded  to  the  Athenian  Metageitnion,  or 
a  part  of  our  August  and  September.  The  celebra- 
tion lasted  nine  days,  and,  according  to  some,  was  an 
imitation  of  the  manner  of  living,  and  the  discipline 
used,  in  camps ;  for  nine  OKtudec  (tenia)  were  erected ; 
in  every  one  of  which  nine  men,  of  three  different 
tribes,  three  being  chosen  out  of  a  tribe,  lived  for  the 
space  of  nine  days,  during  which  time  they  were  obe- 
dient to  a  public  crier  or  herald,  and  did  nothing  with- 
out express  directions  from  him.  Hesychius  tells  us, 
that  the  priest,  whose  office  it  was  to  attend  at  this 
solemnity,  was  named  uynrqc,  and  he  adds,  in  another 
place,  that  out  of  every  tribe  five  other  ministers  were 
elected,  and  called  Kopvedrat,  who  were  obliged  to 
continue  in  their  function  four  years,  during  which 
time  they  led  a  life  of  celibacy.  At  this  festival,  the 
musical  numbers  called  Kdpveioi  vouoi  were  sung  by 
musicians,  who  contended  for  victory.  The  first  prixe 
was  won  by  Terpander.  (Atheneeus,  14,  p.  635,  c. — 
Compare  Corstni,  Fast.  Attic.,  3,  p.  41. — Sturz,  ad 
H titanic,  Fragm.,  p.  83. — Manso,  Sparta,  vol.  1,  pt. 
2,  p.  215,  scqq.) 

Carnbus,  an  epithet  applied  to  Apollo.  According 
to  the  common  account,  the  name  was  derived  from 
Camus,  an  Acarnanian,  who  was  instructed  by  the 
god  in  the  art  of  divination,  but  was  afterward  slain 
by  Hippotes,  a  descendant  of  Hercules.  Apollo,  in 
revenge,  sent  a  plague  upon  the  Dorians,  to  avert 
which  they  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Carnea.  Va- 
rious other  accounts,  equally  unworthy  of  reliance,  are 
given.  The  epithet  Carneus  evidently  refers  to  the 
prophetic  powers  of  the  god,  and  the  certain  fulfilling 
of  bis  predictions  ;  and  hence  it  is  clearly  related  to 
the  Greek  verb  npuivu,  "to  accomplish."  (Compare 
ScAol.  ad  Theocrit.,  5,  83.— Afoiwo,  Sparta,  vol.  1,  pt. 
2,  p.  218  ) 

CarkDtes,  a  powerful  nation  of  Gallia  Celtica, 
known  even  before  the  time  of  Cesar,  and  mentioned 
by  Livy  (5,  34)  among  the  tribes  that  crossed  the 
Alps  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Prise  us.  And  yet 
they  are  numbered  by  Cesar  (B.  G  ,  6,  4)  among  the 
clients  or  dependants  of  tho  Remi.  Their  country 
wag  the  principal  seat  of  the  Druids,  and  lay  to  the 
southwest  of  the  Parisii.  It  answered  to  the  njodern 
departments  d' Eur  e-et- Loire  and  du  Ltnret.  Autri- 
cum,  now  Ckartret,  was  their  chief  city.  (Lemaire, 
I  ml.  Geogr.  ad  Cas.,  s.  v.) 

CarnDtitm,  or  Carnuntura.  a  city  of  Pannonia  Su- 
perior, on  the  Danube,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ma- 
nia. It  became  a  place  of  importance  in  the  war 
with  the  Marcomanni,  and  here  the  emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius  took  up  his  residence  for  some  years,  and 
made  it  a  central  point  from  which  to  direct  his  op- 


erations against  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi.  It  wa« 

Sdundered  and  destroyed  by  the  barbarians  in  the 
burth  century  (Ammian.  Marcell.,  30,  5),  but  was 
afterward  rebuilt,  though  it  never  attained  to  iu  pre- 
vious flourishing  condition.  The  ruins  of  this  place 
are  to  be  found  at  the  present  day  between  Pctrmd 
and  Altenburg,  on  the  Danube.  (Veil.  Pattrc,  2, 
109.  —  Pltn.,  4,  12. — Eutrop.,  8,  6. — Spartian.,  Set., 
5. — Manner t,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  657.) 

Carpatbs,  a  long  chain  of  mountains  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Dacia,  called  also  A I  pes  Bastardies,  now 
the  range  of  Mount  Krapaek.    (Plot.,  3,  7.) 

Carpathus,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  be- 
tween Rhodes  and  Crete.  The  adjacent  sea  received 
from  it  the  name  of  Mare  Carpathium.  Its  first 
inhabitants  were  transplanted  here  by  Minos  from 
Crete  ;  and  an  Argive  colony  was  afterward  added 
to  them.  (Diod.  Sic.,  6,  54.)  Carpathus  was  two 
hundred  stadia  in  circumference,  and,  according  to 
Strabo,  had  four  towns.  In  this  he  is  wrong ;  since 
Pliny  and  Scylax  speak  merely  of  three ;  and  even ' 
this  is  a  large  number  for  so  small  an  island.  The 
chief  place  was  Nisyrus.  The  Turks  call  the  island 
of  Carpathus  at  the  present  day  Scarpanto,  but  the  mod- 
ern Greeks  Carpatho.    (Pltn.,  4,  12. — Scylax,  p  38.) 

Carres  and  CarrhjE,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia,  near 
which  Crassus  was  killed.    It  lay  to  the  southeast  of 
Edcssa,  and  was  a  very  ancient  city.    It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Charran  of  Scripture,  whence  Abraham  de- 
parted for  the  land  of  Canaan.     (Compare  WtWs 
Sacred  Geogr.,  t.  v.  Charran. — Calmct's  Dirt.,  vol.  5, 
p.  323.)    According  to  Kinnrir,  a  modem  traveller  in 
that  quarter,  Charran,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Harrat, 
is  peopled  by  a  few  families  of  wandering  Arabs,  who 
have  been  led  thither  by  a  plentiful  supply  of  good 
water  from  several  small  streams.    It  is  situated  in 
36°  52'  north  latitude,  and  39"  5'  east  longitude,  in 
a  flat  sandy  plain.    (Lucan,  1,  104. — Ptin.,  5,  24  — 
Eutrop.,  6,  18  —  Amm.  Marcell.,  23,  4.  —  Jonutnl, 
de  regn.  Success.,  p.  22.  —  Zosim.,  3,  12.  —  Joseph., 
Ant  Jud.,  1,  7,  19.) 

Carskoli,  a  town  of  the  -Equi,  on  the  Via  Valeria 
It  became  a  Roman  colony  after  the  /Equi  had  been 
finally  reduced.  (Lip.,  10, 3.)  It  was  sometimes  se- 
lected by  the  senate  as  a  residence  for  illustrious  state 
captives  and  hostages.  Ovid  (Fast.,  4. 683)  describes 
the  adjacent  country  as  cold,  and  unfit  for  raising  ol- 
ives, but  good  for  grain.  The  ruins  of  the  place  still 
retain  the  name  of  Carsolt.  (Cramer' 's  Anc.  Italy, 
vol.  1,  p.  324.) 

Carteia,  a  city  of  Hispania  Bstica,  the  position  of 
which  has  given  rise  to  much  dispute.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  to  have  been  the  same  with  Calpe 
D'Anvillc  places  it  at  the  extremity  of  a  gulf  which 
the  mountain  of  Calpe  covers  on  the  cast ;  but  Man- 
nert,  more  correctly,  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  strait 
below  Algesiras.  (Manntrt,  Geogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  305. — 
Compare  Ukert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  345.) 

CartHjEa,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  whence 
the  epithet  of  Cartheius.  (Orid,  Met.,  7,  388 )  It 
was  situate  on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  island,  and 
is  now  called  Poles.  (Compare  the  French  Strabo. 
vol,  4,  p.  164,  not.) 

CartmaoTniknsbs,  the  inhabitant*   of  Carthage 
(Vid.  Carthago.) 

Carthaoo,  a  celebrated  city  of  Africa,  the  rival 
for  a  long  period,  of  the  Roman  power.    It  was 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Tyre,  according  to  the 
common  account,  B.C.  878.    Some  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  the  city  was  more  than  once  founded,  and 
in  this  way  they  seek  to  remove  the  difficulty  pre- 
sented by  the  various  accounts  respecting  the  build- 
ing of  Carthage,  by  referring  them  to  different  epochs 
(Heyne,  Excurs.,  I,  ad  Jin..  4. — Vol.  2,  p.  543.  (J- 
Lips.)    According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  Car- 
thage was  originally  settled  by  Txorus  and  Carcbcdon 
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(Appian,  Bell. 


50  yean  before  the  foil  of  Troy.  (Appian 
Pa*  tmt.—Hieron.  in  Euteb.  ad  Num.,  805,  p.  91, 
U  Scahg.)   By  the  computation  of  Eusebius,  how- 
em,  it  took  place  37  years  before  Troy  waa  destroyed. 
The  second  founding  of  Carthage  occurred  173  years 
mtxeqaent  to  the  former  one  (Chron.  Euteb.,  Hteron. 
ti  Sum-,  971),  or,  if  we  follow  Syncellua  (p.  181,  A), 
133  yean  after  the  taking  of  Troy.    With  this  epoch 
the  mention  of  Dido  cornea  in  for  the  first  time.  Her 
troe  era,  however,  appears  to  be  that  of  the  third  found- 
ing of  the  city,  190  years  later,  according  to  Josephus 
(in  Apon.,  1.  18,  p.  1043). — The  Greeks  called  Car- 
thajr  Kc^r^ji,  anil  the  Carthaginians,  Kapxv^ovioi. 
Thr  mrue  of  the  place  in  Panic  was  Carthada,  i.  e., 
"  The  New  City,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  old  or 
parent  city  of  Tyre.    (Compare  Geteniut,  Geteh. 
Heir.  Spr',  p.  229. — Id,  Pkcen.  Mon  ,  p.  421.) — Car- 
thage  was  situated  on  a  peninsula,  in  the  recess  of  a 
spacious  hay,  formed  by  the  promontory  Hcrms?um 
(Cape  Bon)  oo  the  east,  and  that  of  Apollo  (Cape 
Zthii)  on  the  west.    The  Bagradaa  flows  into  the 
bsy  between  Utica  and  the  peninsula,  and,  being  an 
mandating  river,  has  doubtless  caused  many  changes 
in  this  bay.    The  adventurers  who  founded  Carthage 
tx^ht  a  small  piece  of  land,  for  which  they  paid  a 
yearly  tax ;  with  the  increasing  wealth  and  power  of 
the  city,  the  respective  conditions  of  the  Carthagini- 
an* and  the  natives  were  changed,  and  the  merchants 
asramed  and  maintained  a  dominion  over  the  Libyans 
who  dwelt  around  them.    The  Carthaginians  upheld 
their  control  over  the  native  tribes  by  sending  out  colo- 
,  as  the  Romans  did  into  the  Italic  states ;  a  mixed 
I  thus  soon  arise.  A  regular  colonizing 
stem  was  part  of  the  Carthaginian  policy.  (Aria- 
tot ,  Pold.,  6,  3.)   To  provide  for  the  poor  by  grants 
of  bud,  and  to  avoid  popular  commotion,  which  is 
naturally  produced  by  poverty,  waa  the  object  of  their 
colonial  establishments.  *  This  kind  of  relief  cannot  be 
permanent,  and  we  consequently  read  of  more  colonies 
of  this  description  in  the  later  periods  of  Carthage. 
Their  settlements  in  Africa  were  principally  on  the 
coast  between  Carthage  and  the  Syrtis  Minor :  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  pa- 
rrot city.    Bat  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  genuine  Phoenician  colonies,  those  established  by 
Tyre,  or  other  cities  of  the  parent  country,  were  in  this 
kind  of  dependance  on  Carthage. — It  was  the  policy 
of  Carthage  to  encourage  the  agriculture  of  the  pro- 
ductive region  of  Byzacium :  their  city  was  thus  sup- 
plied with  the  prime  necessaries  of  life. — The  bounda- 
ries of  the  Carthaginian  territories  in  Africa  were  these : 
on  the  east  the  tower  of  Euphranta  was  the  barrier  be- 
tween them  and  tho  Cyrencans.    From  this  place, 
which  was  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Syrtis  Major, 
or  from  Charan,  which  was  near  to  it,  the  Carthagin- 
tans  carried  on  a  contraband  trade  to  procure  the  sil- 
phram.    (Strabo,  836  )   The  southern  boundary  was 
determined  by  natural  limits :  the  sandy  desert  and  its 
wa^dfriiisr  inhabitants  owned  no  master.    It  is  more 
difficult  to  assign  a  western  boundary :  they  had  posts, 
or  trading  positions,  along  the  northern  coast  as  for  as 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  but  this  will  not  prove  that 
they  had  any  territorial  possession.    The  Nomades 
would  give  themselves  little  concern  about  a  small  isl- 
and opposite  to  the  coast,  or  a  barren  rock  upon  it, 
and  tike  Carthaginians  might  gradually  attain  some 
ra-Jl  tract  besides  the  spot  which  was  a  depot  for  com- 
aiOiiiii.-*      The  Carthaginian  possessions  which  were 
undisputed  probably  did  not  extend  west  of  the  26th 
:  longitude,  and  spread  some  distance  into 
The  laie  Tritonts  may  be  considered  as 
the  soot  hern  and  western  limit  ofthe  cultivated  region. 
Aaaons;  tho  foreign  possessions  of  Carthage  may  be 
enumerated  their  dependences  in  Sicily  ana  Spain,  as 
srv»0  as  Sardinia,  Corsica,  the  Baleares,  and  Malta. 
In  Sicily  the  Carthaginians  succeeded  to  the  posses- 


sions of  the  mother-country,  Phoenicia  The  were 
never  able,  however,  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
the  whole  island  :  had  they  succeeded  in  their  Assign, 
their  subsequent  history  might  have  been  different. 
They  probably  never  had  secure  possession  of  more 
than  one  third  of  the  island.  Sicily  was  the  point 
where  the  interests  of  the  Greeks  and  Carthaginians 
conflicted.  The  Greek  cities  were  free  states,  whose 
wealth  increased  with  as  much  rapidity,  according  to 
extant  documents,  as  any  countries  whose  history  is 
known,  except  some  of  the  free  states  of  America. 
Had  these  little  commonwealths  always  united  their 
forces,  the  Carthaginian  settlements,  which  were 
strictly  colonies  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  tho 
word,  must  have  yielded  to  the  superior  energies  of 
tho  Greeks.  It  is  said  (Herodot.,  7,  165)  that  it  was 
a  concerted  plan  tatween  Xerxes  and  the  Carthagin- 
ians, that  Greece  and  Sicily  should  be  crushed  at  the 
same  time  ;  one  by  tho  united  myriads  of  the  east,  the 
other  by  the  barbarians  of  the  west,  who  formed  the 
armies  of  Carthage.  But  Hamilcar,  the  Carthaginian 
general,  saw  his  farces  vanquished  by  the  Sicilian 
Greeks,  and  he  himself  lost  his  life. — As  to  Spain,  it 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  tho  Phoenicians  and 
their  descendants,  the  Carthaginians,  owing  to  the  im- 
perfect records  we  possess  of  Carthaginian  history ; 
nor  can  we  with  certainty  assign  the  era  when  the 
colonists  succeeded  to  the  foreign  possessions  of  the 
mother-country.  The  southwestern  part  of  Spain, 
the  modem  Andalusia,  was  their  favourite  region : 
the  town  of  Gades  (Cadiz)  became  a  flourishing 
place,  and  the  emporium  of  Southern  Spain.  (Hce- 
ren,  Ideen,  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  27,  teqq. —  Long's  Anc. 
Geogr.,  p.  91,  teqq.) 

I.  The  Carthaginian  Polity. 

Our  information  on  this  important  and  interesting 
subject  is  not  so  complete  as  the  investigator  of  an- 
cient history  desires.  Aristotle's  small  extant  treatise, 
entitled  "  Politica,"  is  our  best  guide  in  this  obscure 
matter.  The  city  was  a  commercial  town,  possessing, 
as  we  havo  seen,  numerous  foreign  colonics,  besides 
dependent  towns  in  the  fertile  region  of  Byzacium. 
Agriculture  was  encouraged  in  the  African  colonies, 
or  subject  cities,  by  the  demands  for  the  necessaries 
of  life  which  a  great  capital  would  create :  from  the 
fragments  of  Mago's  book  on  husbandry,  and  the  tes- 
timony of  historians,  we  infer  that  the  cultivation  of 
grain,  of  the  olive,  and  the  vine,  and  the  raising  of 
cattle,  were  well  understood.  Carthage,  like  most 
of  the  towns  in  the  Greek  states,  was  the  ruling 
city  of  the  district  in  which  it  was 
citizens  of  the  metropolis  possessed  the  sovereign 
power,  but  the  mode  in  which  it  was  distributed 
among  those  of  Carthage  requires  some  explanation. 
There  was  in  Carthage,  undoubtedly,  a  body  of  rich 
citizens,  who  are  sometimes  considered  as  a  kind 
of  aristocracy,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  this  was 
an  hereditary  dignity,  or  that  it  was  anything  more 
than  the  influence  which  a  rich  individual  possess- 
es and  transmits  to  liis  children  by  joining  it  to  a 
large  estate.  An  aristocracy  may  be  formed  in  this 
way :  that  of  Carthage,  as  far  as  we  know,  possessed 
no  hereditary  privileges,  and  no  political  power  but 
from  election.  But  posts  of  honour  and  dignity 
brought  with  them  no  emolument,  and,  consequently, 
were  the  exclusive  property  of  the  rich,  who  alono 
could  afford  to  sustain  the  expense  which  such  situa- 
tions necessarily  require.  Bribery  is  a  consequence 
of  such  an  institution,  and  a  small  body,  whatever 
name  it  may  have,  will  thus  govern  a  community 
(Anttot.,  PotU.,  2,  8.  —  Hecren't  Ideen,  vol.  2,  pt.  1, 
p.  108,  teqq  )  The  Spartan  polity  was  that  which  Ar- 
istotle and  Polybius  consider  the  most  nearly  related 
to  the  Carthaginian.  The  power  of  the  people  was 
very  limited,  and  was  exercised  only  in  their  public 
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meetings  The  kings  or  suffetcs,  and  the  general*  of 
the  republic,  were  elected  by  the  people  in  their  public 
assemblies ;  but  briber)-  was  so  usual  that  Aristotle 
considered  those  high  distinctions  as  saleable  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote.  When  the  suffutcs  and  the 
senate  could  not  agree  about  any  proposed  enactment, 
the  peoplo  had  the  right  of  deciding  between  them. 
The  senate  possessed  the  chief  power,  both  legislative 
and  executive;  but  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
constitution  of  this  body.  It  is  only  from  the  compar- 
ison made  by  Aristotle  and  Poly  bias  between  the  con- 
stitutions of  Carthage  and  Sparta,  and  the  additional 
resemblance  between  that  of  Carthage  and  Home  in 
the  time  of  Polybius,  that  we  can  attain  to  any  proba- 
bilities. We  suppose,  then,  that  the  senators  mifjlit 
hold  their  offices  for  life ;  that  their  number  was  con- 
siderable, and  that  they  possessed  the  principal  legis- 
lative and  executive  power.  The  presiding  officers 
of  the  senate  and  the  chief  civil  magistrates  were  the 
sufletcs :  the  Greek  writers  call  them  kings,  and  the 
Roman  historian,  Livy,  compares  them  with  the  con- 
suls. They  were  elected  from  the,  richest  and  noblest 
families  (Aristot.,  Polit.,  2, 81) ;  we  suppose  the  num- 
ber was  two,  like  that  of  the  kings  of  Sparta  and  con- 
suls of  Rome :  any  further  conjectures  about  them  may 
be  ingenious,  but  they  will  also  be  useless.  The  gen- 
erals of  the  state  were  elected  also  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished families.  The  civil  and  the  military  power 
in  Carthage  were  distinct.  We  may  find  instances  in 
which  the  kings  seem  to  have  had  something  like  mil- 
itary command,  as  in  the  case  of  King  Hanno,  who 
conducted  the  colonial  expedition ;  but,  in  general,  we 
can  have  no  doubt  that  the  generals  of  the  republic 
were  officers  chosen  by  the  people  to  command  the 
armies  in  foreign  expeditions  or  in  domestic  dissen- 
sion. The  judicature  of  Carthage  resembled  that  of 
Sparta ;  the  judges  of  the  several  courts  had  the  full 
and  complete  cognizance  of  all  civil  and  criminal  cases, 
without  the  aid  of  jurymen.  (Aristot.,  Polxt.,  3,  1.) 
Tho  court  of  the  one  hundred  was  the  supreme  tribunal 
of  Carthage,  and  the  account  of  Us  origin,  given  by 
Justin  ( 18,  7),  is  rendered  more  probable  by  Aristotle's 
comparing  this  body  with  that  of  the  Spartan  Ephori. 
Such  a  tribunal  as  this  could  be  converted  by  favoura- 
ble circumstances  and  a  few  bold  leaden  into  a  real 
court  of  inquisition  :  it  actually  became  so  in  the  later 
ages  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and,  if  we  believe  Livy 
(33,  46),  the  lives  and  property  of  the  citizens  were 
disposed  of  according  to  its  caprice.  Any  injury,  real 
or  imaginary,  done  to  one  of  the  body,  was  an  offence 
against  the  dignity  of  the  whole  college.  Hannibal 
overturned  the  throne  of  the  inquisitors,  and  destroyed 
this  tyrannical  and  dangerous  tribunal.  This  body 
was  not  chosen  by  the  peoplo,  but  by  courts  called 
Pentarchies :  we  know  nothing  more  of  these  latter 
courts,  except  that  they  had  cognizance  of  very  im- 
portant cases,  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  supplying 
the  vacancies  that  happened  in  their  own  body.  The 
members  of  the  court  of  one  hundred  retained  their 
place  for  a  long  time,  though  originally  not  for  life. 
(Arutot.,  Polu.,  2,  8.)  Our  materials  will  hardly  ad- 
mit any  farther  development  of  the  constitution  of 
Cartilage.  In  the  decline  of  the  state,  we  know  from 
Aristotle  that  the  influence  of  a  few  rich  families  in 
obtaining  possession  of  places  of  importance,  and  the 
union  of  several  distinct  offices  in  one  person,  con- 
tributed materially  to  hasten  the  end  of  the  political 
system.  (Hecren's  ldecn,  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  118,  stqq. 
— Long's  Anc.  Gcogr.,  p.  97.) 

2.  Religion  of  the  Carthaginians. 

The  religious  faith  and  ceremonies  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians appear  to  have  been  at  bottom  the  same  with 
those  of  the  mother  country,  Phoenicia.  Hence  the 
general  denominations  for  their  divinities  betray  a 
strong  resemblance  between  the  two  nations.  Thus 
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we  have  Eltm,  Alonm,  and,  in  the  feminine,  Alonoth; 
Haul  and  Baalath ,  Meleck  and  Maltalh ,  Dm  for 
Adon.    (Plant.,  Panul.,  5,  1,  15.  —  Compare  Btller- 
maun,  vol.  1,  p.  45,  and  vol.  2,  p.  15.)   These  appel- 
lations, given  to  the  deities  of  Carthage  as  well  at  to 
those  of  Phoenicia,  expressed  in  both  countries  the 
majesty  of  those  all-powerful  beings,  and  the  dominion 
which  they  exercised  over  men.   It  was  to  the  sun, 
however,  as  the  first  principle  of  nature,  as  the  gener- 
ative power,  that  the  Carthaginians,  a  tier  the  example 
of  the  nations  of  Canaan,  offered  peculiar  adoration 
They  styled  him  Baal  or  Moloch,  "the  lord,"  "the 
king,"  and  also  Bclsamen,  "the  lord  of  heaven." 
This  supreme  deity  they  worshipped  with  a  rever- 
ence bo  profound  as  scarcely  ever  to  dare  to  pro- 
nounce his  true  name  :  they  contented  themselves  in 
general  with  designating  him  as  the  "  Ancient  One," 
"the  Eternal."    (Augustin.,  De  Consensu  Etang., 
1,  36.  —  Vol.  3,  p.  11,  ed.  Maur.  —  Compare  the  ex- 
pression, "  Ancient  of  Days,"  in  Darnel,  7,  9,  13.) 
The  Greek  writers  translated  Baal  by  Kpovof,  and  the 
Romans  by  Saturnus,  no  doubt  on  account  of  the  com- 
mon reference  which  those  divinities  had  to  the  idea 
of  time.    The  image*,  as  well  as  the  titles  of  the  Sun- 
God,  were  the  same,  to  all  appearances,  both  among 
the  Phoenicians  or  Canaanites,  and  the  Carthaginians. 
The  description  which  Diodorus  has  left  us  of  the 
statue  of  Cronus  (Saturn)  at  Carthage,  coincides  in 
general  with  the  account  given  by  the  Jewish  Rabbins 
of  that  of  Moloch  in  Canaan.    (Dtod.  Ste.,  20,  14. — 
Seldcn,  de  Dus  Syris,  1,  6.)    Both  were  made  of 
metal ;  both  had  the  arms  extended,  with  a  kind  of 
furnace,  or  inner  cavity,  below,  into  which  children 
were  thrown  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  as  an  offering  to 
this  horrid  idol.    In  process  of  time,  when  the  Car- 
thaginians had  become  more  closely  connected  with 
the  Greeks,  it  is  probable  that  Baal  was  made  in  some' 
respects  to  resemble  the  Apollo  of  the  latter ;  his  wor- 
ship, as  well  as  his  figure,  would  begin  to  modify 
themselves,  and  hence  the  Apollo  of  Carthage,  whoa* 
colossal  statue,  entirely  gilt,  was  transportedto  Rome 
by  Scipio.    (Polyb.,  7,  9.  —  Appian,  Bell.  Pun.,  79. 
—  Plut.,  Vtt.  Flamin.,  c.  1.—  Creuzer's  Symiohlt, 
vol.  2,  p.  269. — But  consult  Guigniaut's  note,  vol.  2, 
p.  231,  of  the  French  work.)  In  the  Roman  Carthage, 
which  retained  the  worship  of  its  ancient  deities,  white 
it  changed,  at  the  same  tune,  their  forms  and  names, 
the  Latin  Saturn  appeared  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Phoenician  Baal ;  but  the  human  sacrifices,  still  con- 
tinually renewed,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  orders 
to  the  contrary  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  attest  the 
permanency  of  ancient  ideas  and  rites.  Baal-Saturn 
maintained  his  honours  even  to  the  extremities  of  the 
west,  even  to  Gadcs,  where,  under  the  Roman  do- 
minion, there  still  existed  a  temple  of  this  god.  (Com- 
pare Munter,  Religion  dcr  Karthager,  p.  17,  seqs. — 
Id.,  uber  Sardische  Idole,  p.  8,  seqq.)    Various  ani- 
mals were  consecrated  to  Baal,  as  to  all  the  great  di- 
vinities of  paganism.  Oxen  were  sac  rificed  to  him,  and 
he  himself  bore  the  attributes  of  a  bull.    A  Phamcum 
medal,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  displays  the  image 
of  a  god,  like  the  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks,  seated  on  a 
throne,  and  having  the  head  of  an  ox.    The  inscrip- 
tion is  Baal-Thurs.    Payne  Knight  (Inquiry  into  lit 
Symb.  Lang.,  die.,  Y  31.  —  Class.  Journ.,  vol.  23,  p 
226)  compares  the  name  Thor,  given  to  the  bull  among 
the  Phoenicians,  according  to  Plutarch  (Vii.  SylL, 
17),  with  the  god  Thor  of  Scandinavian  mythology, 
the  head  of  whose  image  was  that  of  a  bull.  Horses 
were  also  dedicated  to  the  Sun»  and  their  blood  shed 
at  his  festivals.    (Munter,  Religion  drr  Karthager, 
p.  14,  n.  44,  who  deduces  this  from  a  passage  in  the 
2d  (4th)  Book  of  Kings,  23,  11.)    It  Ualso  very 
probable  that  the  elephant,  an  animal  so  renowned 
among  the  ancients  for  the  species  of  v*  or*»hip  which 
it  was  said  to  offer  to  the  sun  and  moon  ( 
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H  A.,  7,  4. — Pit*.,  8,  1),  was  held  sacred  to  Baal. 
One  thing  at  least  is  certain,  that  in  Africa  these  pious 
animals  were  in  some  degree  connocted  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Amnion ;  and  the  coins  of  Juba,  king  of  Mau- 
ritania, display  on  one  side  the  head  of  Jupiter  Ain- 
moa,  and  on  the  other  an  elephant.    {Eckhel,  Doctr. 
Num.  Vti..  vol  4,  p.  164.)  — To  the  Sun-God,  as 
monarch  of  the  skies  and  supreme  generator,  was 
joined  a  female  divinity ,  as  the  great  goddess  xar' 
i&xjv,  as  the  qoeen  of  heaven,  and  the  principle  of 
fecundated  nature.    This  divinity  makes  her  appear- 
ance under  various  forms  and  different  names  in  almost 
all  the  religions  of  Asia.    (Compare  Nouveau  Journal 
Aswtique,  vol.  1  (1828),  page  11,  seqq. —  C renter's 
SymMii.  par  Gtngmaut,  vol.  2,  p.  232.)    At  Car- 
thage, as  in  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  she  appears  to  have 
borne  the  name  of  Attartc  or  Astaroth,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  idea  of  sovereign  of  the  heavens  and  the 
stars    Thus  the  Greeks  called  her,  in  their  language, 
Untma,  and  the  Romans  the  "  Celestial  Goddess." 
This  deity  was  worshipped  in  numerous  temples  at 
Carthage,'  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  at  Malta,  and  in 
the  other  isles  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  also  in  Spain, 
neirGades ;  and  her  rites  were  no  less  voluptuous  in 
that  character  than  those  of  MvHtta  at  Babylon,  of 
Anaitis  in  Armenia,  and  of  Venuf>L'rania  in  Cyprus. 
{Mnifer,  Rel.  der  Kartkager,  p.  80,  seqq  ) — Immedi- 
ately after  Baal  and  Astarte,  was  placed,  among  the 
nitiooal  divinities  of  Carthage,  Mclkarth,  the  "  king 
of  the  city,"  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  parent  city  of 
Tyre    (MvUer,  ibid.,  p.  86,  seqq.)    Wherever  the 
Phtsnicuns  penetrated,  the  altars  that  were  nused  in 
honour  of  this  god,  and  the  various  traces  of  his  wor- 
ship, testify  the  tu?h  veneration  which  this  people  en- 
tertained tor  him.   The  Tyrian  colonies  regarded  him 
as  their  common  protector ;  they  adored  him  as  a  kind 
of  dinne  mediator ;  as  a  sort  of  sacred  bond,  uniting 
them  one  with  another  and  with  their  common  coun- 
try.   The  symbol  of  the  victorious  course  of  the  sun, 
and  identical,  in  this  respect,  with  the  Grecian  Hcrcu- 
k%  he  naturally  became,  for  these  hardy  navigators, 
the  celestial  guide  of  their  distant  expeditions,  and, 
consequently,  the  god  of  commerce.  ( Crcuzcr's  Sym- 
Mtk.  par  GuigniaMt,  vol.  2,  p.  172,  n.  4.)    In  this  way 
he  was  in  some  measure  assimilated  to  another  de- 
ity. Struts,  whose  Phoenician  name  recalls  the  Som 
of  Egypt.     (Compare   BiUermann,  uber  Phacnic. 
Mia;.,  1,  p.  25.)  A  similar  alliance  existed  at  Rome 
between  Hercules  and  Mercury,  both  deities  being 
considered  as  the  gods  of  riches  and  abundance.  Mcl- 
karth  was,  in  tact,  like  the  Grecian  Hercules,  the 
same  with  the  sun    The  Tynans  raised,  in  his  temple 
at  Cades,  an  altar  to  the  year  {Euttath.  ad  Dtonys. 
Pent*.,  p.  453).  and  it  is  in  a  point  of  view  directly 
ar.ilogoas,  that  Nonnus  calls  Hercules  the  conductor 
•>f  the  twelve  months.    (Dionys.,  40,  338.)  Every 
rear  they  kindled  at  Carthage,  as  at  Tyre,  and  probably 
in  all  the  Phoenician  colonies,  a  large  pyro  in  honour 
of  Mclkarth,  whence  an  eagle  was  let  loose,  as  a  sym- 
bol, like  the  Egyptian  phoenix,  of  the  sun,  and  of  time 
mstming  itself  from  its  own  ashes.    This  scene  was 
transferred  by  the  Greeks  to  Mount  (Eta,  where  Her- 
esies, in  consuming  hunsclf  on  the  funeral  pile,  celc- 
hrates  his  apotheosis  sifter  the  accomplishment  of  his 
;*<-tve  labours.    {Du>  Chrysostom ,  Oral.,  33. — Vol. 
2.  p-  23,  td.  Rcukc.)    The  worship  of  a  Hercules, 
:  *tmrt  from  the  one  of  Thebes,  was  continued,  even 
1 1  the  last  periods  of  paganism,  in  Carthage  and  in  all 
the  Ptxraician  cities  — Omitting  the  mention  of  other 
iod  less  important  divinities  of  the  Carthaginians,  we 
■»  ill  eoacludtf  the  present  head  with  some  general  re- 
marks on  the  religion  of  this  people.    Tho  character 
<>r*tbr  Carthaginian  religion,  like  that  of  the  nation 
ihich  professed  it,  was  melancholy  even  to  cruelty. 
Terror  *as  the  animating  principle  of  this  religion ;  a 
rdsfion  thirsting  after  blood,  and  environed  with  the 


!  most  gloomy  and  appalling  images.  When  we  view 
the  abstinence,  the  voluntary  tortures,  and,  above  all, 
the  horrid  sacrifices  which  it  imposed  as  a  duty  on  the 
living,  we  are  not  astonished  that  the  dead  should  ap- 
pear in  some  degree  actual  objects  of  envy.  It 
silenced  the  most  sacred  sentiments  of  human  nature  ; 
it  degraded  the  minds  J  J  its  votaries  by  supcrstmun»  in 
turn  atrocious  and  dissolute ;  and  wc  arc  naturally  led 
to  the  inquiry,  what  moral  influence  such  a  religion 
could  have  exercised  over  the  people  who  professed  it. 
The  portrait  which  antiquity  has  left  us  of  tho  Cartha- 
ginian character  is  hence  far  from  being  a  flattering  one. 
By  turns  imperious  and  servile,  melancholy  and  cruel, 
inexorable  and  faithless,  egotistical  and  covetous,  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  spirit  of  their  religion  had  con- 
spired with  the  jealous  aristocracy  that  weighed  so 
heavily  upon  them,  and  with  their  purely  commercial 
and  industrial  habits,  to  close  their  hearts  to  every 
generous  emotion  and  every  elevated  thought.  Their 
system  of  belief  may  have  contained  some  noble  ideas, 
but  their  practice  of  that  system  served  effectually  to 
obscure  these.  A  goddess  presided  over  their  public 
councils  (Appian,  Bell.  Pun.,  p.  81,  ed.  Tollu);  but 
these  councils  or  assemblies  were  held  during  the 
night,  and  history  informs  us  respecting  some  of  the 
terrible  measures  that  were  agitated  therein.  The  god 
of  the  solar  fire  was  the  patron  deity  of  both  Carthage 
and  Tyre,  and  gave  an  example  of  great  enterprises 
and  hardy  labours ;  yet  his  brightness  was  often  stained 
with  blood,  and  every  year  human  victims  were  immo- 
lated at  his  altars  as  at  those  of  Baal.  Wherever  the 
Phoenicia  us,  or  the  Carthaginians  after  them,  carried 
their  commerce  and  their  arms,  not  only  at  particular 
periods,  but  in  all  critical  conjunctures,  their  high-toned 
fanaticism  renewed  those  sanguinary  sacrifices.  In 
vain  did  Gelon  of  Syracuse,  with  the  authority  which 
victory  gave  him ;  in  vain  did  the  Greeks  established 
at  Carthage,  endeavour,  by  mild  and  pacific  influence, 
to  put  an  end  to  these  inhuman  rites  (Ttmaus,  Tau- 
romen.  ap.  Schcd.  in  Ptnd.,  Pyth.,  2,  3.  —  Munter, 
Rel.  der  Karth  ,  p.  25) ;  the  ancient  barbarity  con- 
stantly reappeared,  and  maintained  itself  even  in  Ro- 
man Carthage.  At  the  commencement  even  of  the 
third  century  of  our  era,  traces  of  this  frightful  mode 
of  worship  were  still  found  to  be  practised  in  secret. 
(Tertuli,  Apol.,  9.)  From  tho  year  of  Rome  655,  all 
human  sacrifices  had  been  prohibited ;  but  the  emper- 
ors more  than  once  found  themselves  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  this  prohibition  a  more  binding  one. 
Still,  however,  the  evil  was  not  completely  eradicated ; 
and  we  see,  even  at  Rome,  the  worthless  Elagabalus 
immolating  children  in  the  course  of  his  magic  cere- 
monies.  (Dio  Cass.,  79,  12.  —  Crcuzer's  Symbolik, 
par  Guigniaut,  vol.  2,  p.  252.) 

3.  Carthaginian  Language  and  Literature. 

An  account  of  the  language  and  literature  of  Car- 
thage will  come  in  more  naturally  when  treating  of  the 
Phoenicians.  To  this  latter  head,  therefore,  we  refer 
the  reader. 

4.  History  of  Carthage. 

Tho  first  period  of  tho  history  of  Carthage  extends 
to  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Syracuse,  from  B.C. 
878  to  480.  Carthage  extended  its  conquests  in  Af- 
rica and  Sardinia,  carried  on  a  commercial  war  with 
the  people  of  MarseilU  (Massilia)  and  the  Etrurians, 
and  concluded  a  commercial  peace  with  Rome,  B.C. 
509.  The  Carthaginians  then  directed  their  chief  at- 
tention to  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  with  which  com- 
mences their  second  and  most  splendid  period,  extend- 
ing to  the  beginning  of  their  war  with  the  Romans, 
B.C.  265.  When  Xerxes  undertook  his  campaign 
into  Greece,  the  Carthaginians  made  a  league  with 
him,  and  the  object  of  this  arrangement  was  to  crush 
at  once  both  Sicily  and  Greece.    Tho  Carthaginians 
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however,  wero  defeated  at  Himera  by  Gclon,  king  of 
Syracuse,  and  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  and  to  abstain 
from  offering  human  sacrifices.  In  the  war  with 
Hiero,  the  next  king,  the  Carthaginians  conquered  the 
cities  Sclinus,  Himera,  and  Agngentum.  Dionysius 
the  elder  obtained  a  temporary  peace.  But,  after  Ti- 
moleon  had  delivered  Syracuse  and  Sicily  from  the 
yoko  of  tyranny,  the  Carthaginians  were  peculiarly 
unfortunate.  Contagious"  diseases  and  frequent  muti- 
nies reduced  the  strength  of  the  city.  When  Sicily 
suffered  under  the  tyranny  of  Agathocles,  Carthage- 
engaged  in  a  war  with  him,  and  was  soon  attacked 
and  severely  pressed  by  the  usurper.  After  the  death 
of  Agathocles,  Carthage  once  more  took  part  in  the 
commerce  of  Sicily,  when  difficulties  broke  out  there 
with  their  auxiliaries  the  Mamertines.  The  Romans 
took  advantage  of  these  troubles  to  expel  the  Cartha- 
ginians from  Sicily,  although  they  had  previously  re- 
ceived assistance  from  them  in  the  war  against  Pyr- 
rhus,  king  of  Epirus,  in  Sicily  and  Lower  Italy.  Hero 
begins  the  third  period  of  Carthaginian  history,  em- 
bracing the  thrice-repeated  struggle  for  dominion  be- 
tween Rome  and  Carthage,  in  the  interval  between 
264  and  146  B.C.  The  first  Punic  war  continued  23 
years.  The  fleets  and  armies  of  Carthage  were  van- 
quished. "By  the  peace  (B.C.  241)  the  Carthaginians 
lost  all  their  possessions  in  Sicily.  Upon  this,  the 
mercenary  forces,  whose  wages  could  not  be  paid  by 
the  exhausted  treasury  of  the  city,  took  up  arms. 
Hamilcar  Barcas  conquered  them,  and  restored  the 
Carthaginian  power  in  Africa.  Notwithstanding  the 
peace  with  Carthage,  the  Romans  took  possession  of 
Sardinia  in  228,  where  the  mercenary  troops  of  Car- 
thage had  revolted.  Hamilcar,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  democratic  party,  now  undertook  the  conqurst 
of  Spain,  whose  rich  mines  tempted  his  countrymen. 
For  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  within  17  years, 
Carthage  was  indebted  to  the  family  of  Barcas,  which 
could  boast  of  the  glorious  names  of  Hamilcar,  Has- 
drubal,  and  Hannibal.  To  secure  the  possession  of 
this  acquisition,  Hasdrubal  founded  New  Carthago 
(Carlhazcna),  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Carthagin- 
ian colonies.  The  second  Punic  war  (from  218  to 
201  B.C  ),  notwithstanding  the  abilities  of  tho  gen- 
eral, ended  with  the  subjugation  of  Carthage.  Han- 
nibal, neglected  by  his  countrymen,  and  weakened  by 
a  victory  that  cost  him  so  much  blood,  was  obliged  to 
leave  Italy,  in  order  to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  Car- 
thage, which  was  threatened  by  the  Romans.  The  bat- 
tic  of  Zama  resulted  in  favour  of  tho  Romans.  Scipio 
granted  the  city  peace  under  the  severest  conditions. 
Carthage  ceded  Spain,  delivered  up  all  heT  ships  ex- 
cept ten,  paid  10,000  talents  (about  $10,000,000), 
and  promised  to  engage  in  no  war  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Romans.  Besides  this,  Masinissa,  the 
ally  of  Rome  and  implacable  enemy  of  Carthage,  was 
placed  on  the  Numidian  throne.  This  king,  under  the 
protection  of  Rome,  deprived  the  Carthaginians  of  the 
be  st  part  of  their  possessions,  and  destroyed  their  trade 
in  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  third  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans was  a  desperate  contest.  The  disarmed  Car- 
thaginians were  obliged  to  demolish  part  of  their  own 
walls.  Then,  taking  up  arms  anew,  they  fought  for 
death  or  life.  After  three  years,  the  younger  Scipio 
ended  this  war  by  the  destruction  of  the  city,  B.C. 
146.  Only  5000  persons  are  said  to  have  been  found 
within  its  walls.  It  was  23  miles  in  circumference  ; 
and  when  it  was  set  on  fire  by  the  Romans,  it  burned 
incessantly  for  17  days.  After  the  overthrow  of  Car- 
thage, 1,'tica  became  powerful.  Caesar  planted  a  small 
colony  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage.  Augustus  sent 
3000  men  thither,  and  built  a  city  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  spot  on  which  ancient  Carthage  stood,  thus 
avoiding  the  ill  effects  of  the  imprecations  which  had 
Iwen  pronounced  by  the  Romans,  according  to  custom, 
at  the  time  of  its  destruction,  against  those  who  should 
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rebuild  it.  This  new  city  of  Carthage  was  conquered 
from  the  Romans  by  the  arms  of  Genseric,  A.D.  439, 
and  it  was  for  more  than  a  century  the  seat  of  the 
Vandal  empire  in  Africa.  It  was  at  last  destroyed  by 
the  Saracens,  during  the  califate  of  Abdel  Melek,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  7th  century,  and  few  traces  of  it 
now  remain  except  an  aqueduct.  According  to  I  .ivy, 
Carthage  was  twelve  miles  from  Tunctum  or  Tunu, 
a  distance  which  still  subsists  between  that  city  and 
a  fragment  of  the  western  wall  of  Carthage.  (Heeren, 
Idten,  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  270,  teqq. — Encydop.  Amene., 
vol.  2,  p.  643,  teqq.) 

5.  Circulating  Medium  and  Revenue  of  Carthage. 
The  precious  metals  were  probably  early  used  in 
Carthage,  as  a  medium  of  exchange  as  well  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  luxury  ;  but  whether  the  state  stamped  coin 
for  the  use  of  the  community  is  a  question  still  unde- 
cided.   That  gold  and  silver  coin  was  in  circulation 
we  cannot  doubt ;  the  dispute  is  about  the  existence 
of  real  Carthaginian  coins.    But  we  read  of  a  substi- 
tute that  the  Carthaginians  had  for  gold  and  silver, 
which  renders  it  probable  that  the  precious  metal  in 
circulation  was  often  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
community.    It  is  likely  that  the  conquest  of  Spain 
materially  supplied'  this  deficiency.    Several  writers 
speak  of  a  leather  circulating  medium :  this  was  a 
piece  of  leather  with  a  state-stamp  on  it,  probably  de- 
noting its  value.    In  this  leather  a  small  piece  of 
metal  was  enclosed,  the  precise  nature  of  which, 
whether  it  was  a  compound,  or  had  some  peculiar 
mark  upon  it,  we  cannot  now  ascertain.    The  beet 
account  of  this  substitute,  which  we  may  presume  v  as 
not  used  beyond  the  city,  is  found  in  a  dialogue  on 
wealth  in  ^Eschines  Socraticus  (2,  24,  p.  78,  td  Fts- 
eher.  —  Compare  Arithd.,  Oral.  Plat.,  2,  p.  241. — 
Salmas.,  de  Ua.,  p.  463.)   The  revenue  of  Carthage 
was  derived  from  various  sources :  that  from  the  agri- 
cultural colonies  within  the  African  territory  of  Car- 
lb. age  consisted  of  a  tax  paid  in  raw  commodities. 
The  duties  on  imported  goods,  both  in  the  metropolis 
and  the  colonies,  were  another  abundant  source  of  pub- 
he  income.    We  leam  from  Aristotle  (I'olit.,  3,  5). 
that  there  were  treaties  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
Etrurians,  by  which  the  commodities  that  might  be 
carried  by  each  nation  into  the  ports  of  the  other  were 
accurately  described  :  this  is  an  indication  of  commer- 
cial restrictions,  mutual  jealousies,  and  high  duties 
The  produce  of  the  mines  of  Spain,  which  at  that  time 
were  rich  in  gold,  silver,  and  iron,  must  be  added  to 
the  public  revenues  of  the  state.    Tho  richest  mines 
were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Carthage.    It  is 
probable  that  they  were  worked  by  slaves,  both  native 
and  imported,  while  they  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
Carthaginians,  as  they  were  afterward  when  the  Ro- 
mans were  masters  of  Spain.    In  times  of  difficulty 
Carthage  occasionally  applied  for  loans  to  foreign 
countries.   In  the  Punic  war,  the  impoverished  reputv- 
lic  asked  as  a  favour  from  the  rich  Ptolemy  Phi  lade  1- 
phus,  king  of  Egypt,  the  loan  of  2000  talents,  vrhiela 
the  prudent  Greek  declined.    It  cannot  be  conenlerciJ 
that  this  was  one  of  the  ordinary  sources  of  revexntse, 
because  the  only  profit  that  could  arise  from  it  woul*J 
be  the  use  of  the  money  and  The  non-payment  of  ttac 
interest  and  principal;  and  this  kind  of  profit  woul. 
necessarily  cease,  as  in  the  case  of  some  moeVn 
states,  when  the  character  of  the  borrower  was  I 
(Heeren,  Idee*,  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  148 —  Lima's 
Geogr.,  p.  98.) 


6.  Naval  Commerce,  and  Natal  and  Military  fo 
of  Carthage. 

The  district  of  Byzacium,  in  the  province 
Africa  Propria  by  the  Romans,  and  the  island  of  St*, 
dinia,  wero  the  grain  countries  of  Carthage :  this 
mercial  town  derived  its  supply  of  bread  from 
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part*,  like  Athens,  Corinth,  and  other  large  cities  of 
Greece.    Sicily  was  much  frequented  by  the  Punic 
merchant* ;  and  the  rich  emporium  of  Syracuse,  in 
tune*  of  peace,  saw  its  port  crowded  with  African 
u-*ieia.    Oil  and  wine  were  imported  from  Sicily  ; 
both  of  these  articles  were  produced  in  Africa,  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  supply  was  insufficient.  Strabo 
(£16)  ipeaks  of  a  contraband  trade  carried  on  by  Car- 
thage with  the  Cyrenseans,  through  the  port  of  Charax ; 
the  Punic  merchant  brought  wine,  and  received  in  ex- 
change the  preetoussilphium.   The  treaties  with  Rome 
preserved  in  Polybius,  and  the  remarks  of  Aristotle  in 
his  Poiitict,  p r  i>  >•  the  active  commerce  of  the  Car- 
thaginians and  their  jealousy  of  foreign  rivals.  The 
Etrurians,  who  had  built  towns  in  Campania,  wero 
probably  rathrr  pirates  than  merchants :  they  procured 
the  ware*  winch  they  had  to  exchange  for  other  com- 
modities by  robbing  vessels  on  the  sea,  or  the  towns 
of  ihe  coast.    The  Carthaginians,  as  has  already  been 
remarked,  had  commercial  treaties  with  the  Etrurians, 
who,  from  the  nature  of  their  profession,  could  furnish 
them  with  most  of  the  articles  that  the  Mediterranean 
produced.    In  return,  their  African  friends  gave  them 
•laves,  precious  stones,  ivory,  and  gold,  the  produce 
of  the  vast  continent  behind  their  city.    Malta,  and 
the  small  adjoining  island  of  Gaulus  (G020),  were  Car- 
thaginian possessions  :  cloth  for  wearing  apparel  was 
11  Malta,  and  probably  from  a  native 
The  wax  of  Corsica  was  also  an  article  of 
the  natives  of  the  island  were  prized  for 
ellent  servants.    (Dmd.  Sic.  5,  13.)  The 
hule  island  of  -Ethalia  or  Ilva,  now  Elba,  has  fur- 
nished iron  ore  from  the  remotest  historical  period ;  the 
foreign  trader  and  the  merchant  of  Carthage  purcha- 
sed the  ore  when  it  was  smelted,  and  deposited  it  in 
the  hands  of  their  countrymen  for  farther  improve- 
ment.  Majorca  and  Minorca  exchanged  mules  and 
fruit  for  wine  and  female  slaves ,  the  latter  article 
these  rude  islanders  were  always  ready  to  purchase. 
The  precious  metals  of  Spain  have  been  frequently 
■  .  ^  ■-■ !  to;     ime  of  the  mines  appear  to  have  been 
public  property,  while  in  other  cases  the  merchant  pro- 
cjrod  gold-dust  from  the  natives  by  an  exchange  of 
commodities.    There  is  no  impossibility  involved  in 
supposing  that  the  Phoenicians  or  the  Carthaginians 
'  the  northern  shores  of  Europe ;  but,  as  direct 
is  wanting,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume 
tin  and  the  amber  which  they  sold  to  the 
world  were  brought  by  their  own  ships  from  the  Scilly 
(Cassuerides)  or  the  coast  of  the  Baltic.  The 
j  town*  established  on  the  shores  of  Mauritania 
to  have  been  intended  to  form  a  commercial 
.  1  .■  tj  with  central  Africa :  the  carriers  of  the  des- 
ert would  bring  the  products  of  Soudan  to  tho  small 
(stand  of  Ceme,  the  most  southern  of  the  colonies  es- 
t-Jiiis.V-d  by  Haass    Hm  Carthaginians  supplied 
them  from  the  stores  in  Cerne  with  earthen  vessels, 
trinkets,  and  ornaments  of  various  kinds.    There  was 
also  a  fishery  on  this  coast,  acconling  to  the  hook  of 
wanders  ascribed  to  Aristotle  (c.  148).    The  fish  was 
silUsd  and  carried  to  Carthage,  where  it  commanded  a 
hi;h  pr-c     As  regards  the  disco  very- voyage  of  Han- 
no,  we  (eel  some  curiosity  to  know  whether  it  was  use- 
rs/ ta  establishing  a  trade  on  the  gold  coast  of  Africa ; 
sad  oar  admiration  of  the  extensive  knowledge  of  He- 
1  -l-Ji-.-  is  increased,  by  finding  in  his  history  the  only 
ezzaxit  information  on  this  obscure  subject.    In  the 
Cnxth  book  (c.  146),  be  tells  us.  on  the  authority  of 
same  Carthaginians,  that  merchants  from  that  renown- 
ed trading  town,  after  passing  through  the  straits, 
visited  a  remote  place  on  the  Libyan  coast,  whero 
:hry  procured  gold  from  the  natives  by  barter.  When 
t\key  landed  at  the  spot  which  the  natives  frequented, 
k  was  their  practice  to  lay  their  wares  on  the  shore 
cad  return  to  their  vessel  after  raising  a  smoke.  The 
seeing  this,  would  comedown  to  the  coast, 


place  a  quantity  of  gold  near  the  commodities,  ami  re- 
tire. The  Carthaginians  then  would  leave  the  ship, 
and  examine  what  the  natives  had  left  in  exchange  : 
if  it  was  sufficient,  they  would  take  the  gold,  leaving 
their  own  merchandise'  in  its  stead  ;  if  they 


satisfied,  they  gave  tho  gold-possessors  an  opportuni- 
ty of  adding  to  the  doposite  of  precious  metals  by  re- 
tiring again  to  their  ship.  This  was  repeated  till  the 
bargain  was  closed,  and,  it  is  added,  neither  party 
ever  wronged  the  other.  This  story  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians must  not  be  considered  as  a  mere  fiction :  it 
may  have  received  some  slight  alterations,  but  the 
outline  of  it  bears  the  marks  of  truth.  A  modem 
traveller  (Host),  quoted  by  Heeren  (Idem,  vol.  2,  pt. 
1,  p.  182),  describes  in  a  similar  way  the  mode  of  ex- 
changing commodities  between  the  people  of  Morocco 
and  the  negroes  on  the  borders  of  Xegroland.  A  car 
avan  goes  once  a  year  from  Sus,  one  of  tho  four  di- 
visions of  the  empire  of  Morocco,  across  the  terrific 
waste  of  tho  western  Sahara :  tobacco,  salt,  wool,  with 
woollen  and  silken  cloths,  are  tho  articles  which  they 
carry.  Gold-dust,  negroes,  and  ostrich-feathers  arc 
given  in  exchange  by  the  blacks.  The  Moors  do  not 
enter  the  Negroland.  but  meet  the  blacks  at  a  place 
on  the  frontier*,  and  conclude  the  bargain  without 
speaking  a  word.  The  mutual  ignorance  of  each 
other's  language  renders  this  the  only  mode  of  con- 
ducting their  mercantile  transactions. — Carthage,  in 
time  of  war,  maintained  a  large  army  and  navy  :  nay, 
even  when  she  was  not  engaged  in  foreign  strug- 
gles, her  distant  colonies  required  the  residence  of 
a  garrison  ami  the  occasional  visits  of  a  navy.  The 
writers  on  the  Punic  wars  have  left  us  informa- 
tion on  the  military  and  naval  force  of  the  republic, 
which  is  in  general  satisfactory.  The  principal  dork- 
yard  was  in  tho  city  of  Carthage.  (Appian,  Bell. 
Pun.,  96.)  There  were  two  ports  or  havens,  an  out- 
er one,  intended  for  merchant  ships,  and  an  inner  ba- 
sin, which  was  separated  from  the  other  by  a  double 
wall.  A  small  but  elevated  island  in  the  centre  of 
the  inner  haven  commanded  a  view  of  the  sea.  The 
admiral  of  the  navy  resided  here.  Two  hundred  and 
twenty  ships  of  war  were  generally  laid  up  in  this  dock- 
yard, with  all  the  necessary  stores  for  fitting  them  out 
on  a  short  notice.  In  the  wars  with  Syracuse,  the 
ships  of  Carthage  were  only  triremes  (Dwd.  Sic,  2, 
16).  but  they  afterward  built  vessels  of  a  much  larger 
size,  in  imitation  of  the  Macedonian  Greeks.  The 
war-ships  of  the  Romans  and  tho  Carthaginians  in  the 
first  Punic  war  (Polyb.,  1,  2)  carried  nearly  five  hun- 
dred men :  each  Roman  vessel  contained  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  soldiers  and  three  hundred  seamen. 
The  Carthaginian  ships  had  about  the  same  number 
of  men  on  board.  In  one  engagement  the  Carthagin- 
ians collected  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  ships, 
manned,  according  to  the  computation  of  Polybius 
himself,  by  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
sailors  and  soldiers.  We  find  extravagant  and  ap- 
parently improbable  estimates  of  numbers  in  all  the 
Carthaginian  wars  in  Sicily,  and  in  their  sea-fight;; 
with  the  Romans.  Tho  sailors  or  roweTs  were  slaves, 
purchased  by  the  state  for  this  service :  the  comple- 
ment of  a  quinqucreme  was  about  three  hundred  slaves 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  fighters.  In  ancient  na- 
val  tactics,  to  move  in  any  direction  with  celerity,  to 
break  through  the  enemy's  line,  and  to  disable  or 'sink 
his  ships,  were  the  evolutions  on  which  victory  de- 
pended. Sometimes  a  number  of  ships  were  wedged 
together,  and  the  soldiers  fought  on  the  decks  as  if  it 
were  a  land  battle,  but  with  this  important  difference, 
that  an  escape  was  not  so  easy.  The  slaughter  in 
their  naval  engagements  was  prodigious,  sometimes 
amounting  to  ten,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  thousand 
men.  The  sea-fights  described  by  Thucydidcs  and 
Polybius,  particularly  in  the  first  book,  are  minute, 
and,  we  believe,  generally  faithful  accounts  by  the 
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two  great  historians  of  antiquity.    The  command  of  i 
the  fleet  was  usually  separated  from  that  of  the  land 
force,  but  wc  find  instances  in  which  a  single  person  I 
possessed  the  direction  of  both.    The  military  force 
of  Carthage  consisted  principally  of  hired  troops,  col- 
lected from  all  the  nations  with  which  the  state  had 
commercial  connexions.    Only  a  small  part  of  the  cit- 
izens of  Carthage  could  be  employed  in  military  ser- 
vice.   The  mercantile  occupations  of  the  majority 
would  not  allow  them  to  neglect  their  business  for 
foreign  conquests,  or  the  defence  of  remote  posses- 
sions.   It  was  found  to  be  a  more  economical  plan, 
to  make  a  bargain  with  nations  who  had  nothing  to 
dispose  of  but  their  bodies,  and  with  this  saleable  com- 
modity to  provide  for  the  defence  of  their  colonies  or 
to  acquire  new  possessions.    But  the  distinguished 
families  of  Carthage  served  in  the  armies  of  the  state, 
and  from  this  class  all  the  commanders  were  chosen. 
In  times  of  danger,  all  the  citizens  would  necessarily 
arm  themselves  to  repel  an  attack  on  the  metropolis  ; 
but  we  are  now  speaking  of  the  ordinary  constitution 
of  a  Carthaginian  army,  and  this  neither  admitted  nor 
required  a  large  number  of  Carthaginian  citizens.  A 
Punic  army  was  like  a  congregation  of  nations  :  the 
half-naked  savage  of  Gaul  stood  by  the  side  of  the  wild 
Iberian  ;  the  cunning  Ligurian,  from  the  Alpine  or  Ap- 
enninc  mountains,  met  with  the  Lotophagi  of  Libya ; 
and  the  Nasamones,  the  explorers  and  guides  in  the 
great  desert,  half-bred  Greeks,  runaways,  and  slaves, 
tound  themselves  mingled  in  this  strange  assembly. 
Troops  of  Carthaginian  and  Liby-Phccnician  origin 
were  in  the  centre  of  the  army  :  on  the  flank  the  nu- 
merous Nomadic  tribes  of  western  Africa  wheeled 
about  on  unsaddled  horses  guided  by  a  bridle  of  rush- 
es.   The  Balearic  stingers  formed  the  vanguard,  and 
the  elephants  of  jEthjopia,  with  their  black  conductors, 
were  the  moveable  castles  that  protected  the  front 
lincB.    According  to  Polybius  (1,6),  it  was  consid- 
ered politic  to  form  an  army  of  such  materials,  that 
difference  of  language  might  prevent  union  between 
several  nations,  and  remove  all  danger  of  a  general 
conspiracy :  but  there  are  disadvantages  also,  which 
arise  from  the  want  of  a  medium  of  communication, 
and  these  were  developed  in  tiic  later  periods  of  the 
republic.    When  Xerxes  led  the  nations  of  Asia 
against  the  Greeks  of  the  land  of  Hellas,  a  Carthagin- 
ian armament  was  despatched  to  subjugate  the  west- 
ern colonies  in  Sicily.    The  muster-roll  of  the  Asiat- 
ic force  (Herodot.,  7,  61,  seqq  )  contained  the  names 
of  all  the  nations  in  his  extensive  empire,  and  even 
some  beyond  it,  who  served  for  money.    The  Punic 
army  was  composed  of  the  tribes  of  the  western 
world  and  of  the  African  desert,  and  the  two  armies 
combined  would  have  exhibited  specimens  of  nearly 
all  the  tribes  of  men  that  were  then  known.    Wc  be- 
come intimately  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  a  Car- 
thaginian army  from  the  extant  narrative  of  Polybius. 
In  the  opinion  of  this  soldier  and  historian,  the  caval- 
ry of  Numidia  formed  the  strongest  part  of  the  army, 
and  to  their  quick  evolutions,  their  sudden  retreat,  and 
their  rapid  return  to  the  charge,  he  attributes  the  suc- 
cess of  Hannibal  in  4iis  great  victories.    (Polyb.,  3, 
12.)    Another  cause  may  be  assigned  for  the  losses 
of  the  Romans,  without  at  all  impcachingthe  opinion 
of  PolybiuB  on  the  Nuinidian  cavalry.    The  Romans 
frequently  had  two  consuls  at  the  head  of  their  armies, 
and  when  both  happened  to  be  together  in  the  field, 
they  commanded  alternately,  day  by  day.    At  the  fatal 
battle  of  Canns?,  the  ignorance  and  presumption  of 
Varro  were  associated  with  the  better  judgment  and 
calm  valour  of  .Emilius ;  the  single  unshackled  energy 
of  the  great  Hannibal  was  more  than  a  match  for  this 
unfortunate  combination.    Wc  can  readily  admit  the 
possibility  of  the  large  armaments  which  the  rich  com- 
mercial city  of  Carthage  is  said  to  have  equipped,  but 
wc  perhaps  shah  find  it  necessary  to  detract  something 
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from  the  numerical  estimates  of  Diodorus,  which  he 
took  from  the  careless  and  credulous  Ephorus,  or  from 
Timvus  (Polyb.,  12,  exc  8),  whose  authority  is  not 
much  better.  To  form  some  idea  of  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary force  of  Carthage,  even  in  time  of  peace,  we  must 
recollect  that  their  foreign  trading  ports  wrrc  main- 
tained by  garrisons,  and  that,  in  the  short  interval  of 
peace,  it  was  necessary  to  support  a  force  sufficient  to 
meet  the  probable  danger  of  war.  Three  hundred 
elephants  were  kept  in  the  citadel  of  Carthage,  which 
contained,  also,  stalls  for  four  thousand  horses,  with 
accommodations  for  their  riders,  and  for  forty  thou- 
sand foot-soldiers  besides.  (Heeren,  Idetn,  vol.  2,  pt 
1,  p.  250,  *eqq. — Long't  Anc.  Gtogr.,  p.  98,  »eqq.) 

6.  Inland  Commerce  of  Carthage. 

Writers  who  have  discussed  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  Carthage,  seem  scarcely  to  have  supposed  the 
existence  of  an  extensive  caravan-trade  with  central 
Africa  and  other  parts  of  the  continent.    But  if  we 
compare  the  position  of  the  modern  towns  of  Tripoli, 
Tunis,  and  Algiers,  with  that  of  Carthage,  and  con- 
sider the  nature  of  their  commerce  at  the  present  day, 
wc  cannot  doubt  that  similar  circumstances  would,  in 
ancient  times,  produce  corresponding  results.  This 
probability  is  increased  and  strengthened  by  a  few 
passages  in  the  works  of  Herodotus.    The  commod- 
ities of  Centra)  Africa,  of  the  desert,  and  of  the  re- 
gion of  Bilcdulgerid,  must  necessarily  create  a  cara- 
van-trade, extending  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  banks  of  the  Niger.    These  commodi- 
ties arc  black  slaves,  male  and  female,  from  the  coun- 
tries south  of  the  Sahara ;  salt  from  the  great  salino 
depositee  in  the  desert ;  and  dates  from  the  region 
bordering  on  the  north  side  of  the  great  sandy  waste. 
These  three  things  have  in  all  ages  been  considered 
articles  of  necessity  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tripoli 
and  Tunis  coasts,  or  those  connected  with  them  by 
commercial  relations.    Gold  is  seldom  found  in  north 
Africa ;  it  is  principally  procured  by  washing  the 
earths  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Kong,  or  Mount- 
ains of  the  Moon,  south  of  the  great  river  Niger. 
Ivory  is  also  another  article  of  luxury,  which  the 
central  countries  furnish  to  the  merchants  of  the  sea- 
coast.    The  native  tribes  of  the  Sahara  arc  the  car- 
riers of  the  desert,  for  which  occupation  they  are  pe- 
culiarly adapted  by  their  nomadic  life,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  numerous  beasts  of  burden.    Many  of  them 
are  merely  carriers  for  the  rich  merchants  settle*]  at 
the  different  trading  ports,  while  some  of  them,  who 
possess  a  capital,  purchase  commodities  on  their  own 
account,  and  frequently  acquire  considerable  wealth 
The  direction  of  this  traffic  across  the  desert  has  prob- 
ably changed  very  little  :  the  great  emporium  of  com- 
merce on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  in 
Lower  Egypt,  are  nearly  in  the  same  position,  and 
the  caravan-routes  across  the  Sahara  are  determined 
by  the  unchanging  physical  circumstances  of  this  ex- 
tensive sandy  waste.    The  caravans  choose  those* 
tunes  for  their  route  at  which  springs  of  water  can  be 
found  to  refresh  the  men  and  animals,  and  to  furnish 
them  with  a  sufficient  supply  during  their  journey  from 
one  halting-place  to  the  next.    It  appears  from  the 
narrative  of  Herodotus,  that  the  people  between  the 
two  Syrtcs  were  the  carriers  of  the  desert.  Tb. 
Carthaginians  might  either  directly  participate  in  this» 
traffic,  or  they  might  meet  the  caravan  near  the  small- 
er Syrtis,  and  receive  from  it  their  slaves,  their  gold  and 
precious  stones,  in  exchange  fur  manufactured  arti- 
cles, for  wine.  oil.  or  grain.    The  immense  consump. 
tion  of  slaves  in  this  commercial  and  military  repul»lic. 
would  render  a  slave-trade  necessary  to  its  existence 
and  from  no  place  could  they  be  produced  in  suc\l 
number  as  from  the  inexhaustible  slave-magazine*  of 
the  African  continent.    When  we  affirm  that  the  Cj 
thaginians  were  engaged  in  commerce  with  the 
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of  Central  Africa,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it 
iru  i  direct  commerce,  though  it  is  possible  it  mi^ht 
*  *o  in  some  degree.  The  tribes  between  the  two 
Srrtes  travelled  to  Garama,  and,  as  every  great  rest- 
ing-pi  ice  might  be  a  depot  for  commodities,  they  could 
procure  from  this  town  the  products  of  remote  lands 
which  the  Carthaginians  desired  to  possess  The  I 
low ns  on  the  coast  of  Byzactum  would  be  the  market 
for  the  caravans  of  Garama,  and  places  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  the  commerce  of  Carthage.  It  does  | 
ruii  appear  tint  the  wares  and  products  of  Central  Af- 
rica were  carried  by  the  caravans  any  farther  than  the 
lowns  near  the  Syrtcs,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  ; 
thus  the  connexion  of  Carthage  with  the  nations  of  the 
interior  appears  to  have  attracted  little  attention. 
{Hum,  lie  en.,  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  185,  seqq. — Long' a  Anc. 
Geogr.p.  104, 

Cakthaoo  hova,  a  well-known  city  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  situate  on  the  coast,  a  little  distance 
above  the  boundary  lino  between  Tarraconensis  and 
Betira.    It  was  founded  by  Hasdrubal,  the  Carthagin- 
ian, who  succeeded  Barcas,  the  father  of  Hannibal, 
B  C  242.    (Pdyb.,  2,  3—MeU,  2,  6.  —  Strait.,  168.) 
it  was  taken  by  Scipio  Africanus  during  the  second 
Panic  war,  and,  on  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, it  became  a  colony,  under  the  title  of  Colonia 
Vxtrix  Juha  Sova  Carthago.    (Flares,  Med.  de  Esp., 
toL  1,  p.  316.)    The  situation  of  this  place  was  very 
fiToarable  for  commerce,  since  it  lay  almost  in  the 
mi  Ail*  of  the  southern  coast  of  Spain,  which  had 
hardly  any  good  harbours  besides  this  along  its  whole 
extent.   (Poiyb.,  10,  10.  —  id.,  3,  39.  —  -Srro*..  156.) 
ia  Strain's  tune  it  was  a  very  important  place,  and 
carried  on  an  extensive  commerce,  and  in  the  mount- 
ains not  far  to  the  north  of  it  were  the  richest  silver 
mines  of  all  Spain.    The  governor  of  the  province  of 
Tarraconensis  spent  the  winter  either  in  this  city  or 
Tarraco.    (Strah ,  167.)    The  modern  Carthagena 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.   (Ukert,  Geogr^ 
toL  2.  p  400,  *£??.) 
Caivilics,  I.  one  of  the  four  kings  of  Canthim 


(Kent),  who,  at  the  command  of  Cassivelaunus,  made 
an  attack  on  Cesar's  naval  camp,  in  which  they  were 
reputed,  and  lost  a  great  number  of  men.  {Cos., 
B.C. 5, 22) — II.  The  first  Roman  who  divorced  his 
wife  daring  the  space  of  six  hundred  years.  This  was 
for  barrenness,  B.C.  231.  ( Vol.  Max.,  2, 1, 4.)— III.  A 
crarniQinaa  of  this  name,  according  to  Plutarch  (de 
fvost.  Rom.,  n.  54),  first  introduced  the  G  into  the 
Roman  alphabet,  C  having  been  previously  used  for  it. 
This  was  nearly  500  years  after  the  building  of  the  city. 
(Compare  Quxnttk**,  1,  7,  23.  —  Terent.  Maur.,  p. 
2402  —Id.,  p.  2410  —Mar.  Vict.,  p.  2469  —  Diorn.,  p. 
417  —  Serv.  ad  Virg,  Georg.,  1,  194.— Schneider,  L. 
G.rol.  I,  p.  233,  teqq.) 

Casts,  a  Roman  emperor,  who  succeeded  Probus. 
He  was  first  appointed,  by  the  latter,  Pnetorian  prefect, 
and  after  his  death  was  chosen  by  the  army  to  be  his 
«icee**or.  A  D.  282.  Cams  created  his  two  sons, 
Cinuua  and  Numerianus,  Cesars,  as  soon  as  he  was 
elevated  to  the  empire,  and,  some  time  after,  gave  them 
rich  the  title  of  Augustus.  On  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Probus,  the  barbarians  put  themselves  in  motion, 
and  Cams,  sending  his  son  Carinas  into  Gaul,  depart- 
ed with  Numerianus  for  Illyricum,  in  order  to  op- 
po*e  the  -Sannate,  who  threatened  Thrace  and  Ita- 
ly He  slew  16,000,  and  made  20,000  prisoners. 
Proceeding  after  this  against  the  Persians,  he  made 
kirns* If  moNter  of  Mesopotamia,  and  of  the  cities  of 
"vie  a  en  and  Ctesiphon,  and  took  in  consequence 
surnames  of  Pcrncu.i  and  Parthtcus.  He  died, 
•  rwvrr-T,  in  the  midst  of  his  successes,  A.D.  283. 
\T*L  Aper  )  His  whole  reign  was  one  of  not  more 
than  sixteen  or  seventeen  months.  Cams  was  deified 
n/W  his  death.    According  to  Vopiscus,  he  held  a 

(Vopuc, 


Car.  — Id.,  Prob.,  c.  24.  —  Id.,  Carin.,  c.  16,  seq.  — 
Bat  tic,  Mem.  de  FAcad.  des  Irucrtpt.,  dec,  vol.  13,  p. 
437,  seqq.) 

CaryjE,  I.  a  village  of  Arcadia,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Aroanius.  (Pausan.,  8,  14.) —  II.  A  small  town 
of  Laconia,  to  the  north  of  Sellasia.  (Pausan.,  3,  10.) 
It  appears  from  Pausanias  (8,  45),  that  the  Caryate 
were  formerly  attached  to  the  territory  of  Tegea ;  and 
it  is  clear  from  Xenopbon  (Hut.  Gr.,  6,  5,  25),  that 
it  was  a  border  town.  At  the  latter  of  these  two 
places  a  festival  was  observed  in  honour  of  Diana 
Carydtis.    ( Vid.  Caryate . ) 

Caryate,  the  inhabitants  of  Carye  (II  ).  It  is 
said  that  they  joined  the  Persians  upon  their  invading 
Greece,  and  that,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  invaders, 
the  Greeks  made  war  upon  the  Caryate,  took  their 
city,  slew  all  the  males,  carried  the  women  into  sla- 
very, and  decreed,  by  way  of  ignominy,  that  their 
images  should  be  used  as  supporters  for  public  edifices. 
Hence  the  Caryatides  of  ancient  architecture.  No 
trace  of  this  story,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  any 
Greek  historian,  and  no  small  argument  against  its 
credibility  may  be  deduced  from  the  situation  of  the 
Caryate,  within  the  Peloponnesus.  A  writer  in  the 
Museum  CrUicum  (vol.  2,  p.  402)  suggests,  that  these 
figures  were  so  called  from  their  resembling  the  statue 
ol'kprrtfuc  Kapvuric,  or  else  the  Laconian  virgins,  who 
celebrated  tbeir  annual  dance  in  her  temple  ;  and  he 
refers  to  Pausan.,  3,  10.  —  Luc  tan.  Salt.,  10. — Plut,, 
Vit.Arlax.  (Compare  Winckelmann,  Geseh. der  Kunst. 
dct  Alterthums,  vol.  4,  part  1,  p.  225. —  Vuconti, 
Mus-Pio-Clcment.,  vol.  2,  p.  42.  —  Bohr,  ad  CUs.,  p. 
239.) 

Cakvbtds,  I.  a  city  of  Eubcea,  on  the  seacoast.  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Ochc.  It  is  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Casttl-Rosso,  and  was  founded,  as  we  are 
told,  by  some  of  the  Dryopes,  who  had  been  driven 
from  their  country  by  Hercules.  (Thucyd.,  7,  67.) 
This  place  was  principally  celebrated  for  its  marble, 
which  was  highly  esteemed,  and  much  used  by  the 
Romans  in  the  embellishment  of  both  public  and  pri- 
vate edifices.  (Tibutl.,  3,  13.— Compare  Plin.,  4,  12. 
— Id  ,  36,  7.)  We  learn  from  Strabo  (446),  that  the 
spot  which  furnished  this  valuable  material  was  named 
Marmariutn,  and  that  a  temple  bad  been  erected  there 
to  Apollo  Marraariua. — II.  A  town  of  Laconia,  belong- 
ing to  the  territory  of  -Egys.  Its  wine  was  celebrated 
by  the  poet  Alcman,  as  wc  are  informed  by  Strabo  (446. 
— Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  224). 

Casca,  P.  Servilius,  one  of  the  conspirators  against 
Cs*sar,  and  the  individual  who  inflicted  the  first  blow. 
He  had  been  attached  to  the  party  of  Pompey,  but  had 
submitted,  and  received  a  pardon  from  Cesar.  Plu- 
tarch states  that  Casca  gave  Cesar  a  stroke  upon  the 
neck,  but  that  the  wound  was  not  dangerous,  as  he 
was  probably  in  some  trepidation  at  the  time.  Ce- 
sar, turning  around,  caught  hold  of  his  dagger,  crying 
out  at  the  same  time,  "  Villain !  Casca !  what  art  thou 
doing  V '   (Plut.,  Vtt.  Ccts.,  e  .  06  . ) 

Cascelmcs  Auli'8.  a  lawyer  of  great  erudition  and 
talent  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  (Horat.,  Ep.  ad  Pis., 
371—  Vol.  Max.,%,  12,1.) 

CasilTxum,  a  etty  of  Campania,  on  the  river  Vul- 
turous and  tho  Appian  Way.  It  is  celebrated  in  his- 
tory for  the  obstinate  defence  which  it  made  against 
Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Canne.  It  appears  from 
Li*y ,  that  the  river  Vulturous  divided  the  town  into  two 
parts,  and  that  the  one  on  the  right  bank  was  occupied 
by  the  Roman  garrison,  while  the  other  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Carthaginian  army,  which  was  thus  enabled 
to  cut  off  all  supplies,  except  such  as  might  be  convey- 
ed down  the  stream  ;  by  this  means  the  brave  handful 
ef  soldiers  who  defended  the  town  were  at  last  forced 
to  surrender.  (Lie.,  23,  17,  seqq. — Vol.  Max.,  7.  6  ) 
This  town  appears  to  have  been  still  in  existence  in 
the  time  of  Strabo  (249) ;  but  Pliny,  who  wrote  some 
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time  after,  speaks  of  it  at  being  reduced  to  the  lowest 
state  of  insignificance.  (Pltn.,  8,  5.)  It  is,  however, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (p  66).  The  modem  Capua 
is  generally  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Casilinum. 
(Pratilh,  Via  Appta,  3,  13,  p.  357.  —  Cramer's  Ane. 
Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  199.) 

CasTnum,  the  last  town  of  Xathim  on  the  Latin 
Way,  according  to  Strabo  (338).  It  was  a  large  and 
populous  place,  and  its  site  is  now  partly  occupied  by 
the  modern  town  of  San  Germane  According  lo 
Varro,  its  name  was  derived  from  Caecum,  an  Oscan 
word,  answering  to  the  Latin  Vctus.  The  same  wri- 
ter informs  us,  that  Casinnm  originally  belonged  to  the 
Samnitee,  from  whom  it  was  conquered  by  the  Ro- 
mans.   ( Varr.,  L.  L.,  6.) 

CasIus,  1.  a  mountain  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  near 
tho  Pauis  Serbonis  (Herodot.,  3,  6).  and,  according  to 
Strabo  (756),  three  hundred  stadia  from  Polusium. 
The  It  in.  Antonin.,  however,  makes  the  distance  be- 
tween it  and  the  latter  place  320  stadia.  (Compare 
Lareher,  Hist,  d' Herodot  e,  Table  Geographtque,  vol .  8,  p. 
101.)  On  this  mountain  reposed  the  remains  of  Pom- 
pcy,  and  here  also  Jupiter,  sumamed  Canue,  had  a  tem- 
ple. (Compare  remarks  under  the  article  Aai.)  Mount 
Casio  8  forms  a  promontory  called  at  the  present  day 
Cape  El- Cos. — II.  Another  in  Syria,  below  Antiochia. 
It  is  a  very  lofty  mountain.  Pliny,  in  a  style  of  ex- 
aggeration, asserts,  that  at  the  fourth  watch  (three 
oelock  A.M.),  the  rising  sun  could  be  seen  from  its 
top,  while  the  base  was  enveloped  in  darkness.  ( Pltn., 
5,  33.)  The  African  appears  to  have  been  named  af- 
ter the  Syrian  mountain.  (Maimer!,  Geogr.,  vol.  10, 
p.  493.)  As  regards  the  etymology  of  the  name  Ca- 
sh)*, consult  Huter,  VorhaUe,  p.  486,  and  compare  re- 
marks under  the  article  Aai. 

Cashes  Porta  or  Pylx,  tho  Caspian  gates  or  pass, 
a  name  belonging  properly  to  a  defile  near  Teheran, 
in  ancient  Media.  Morier  (Second  Journey  through 
Persia,  dec  .  chap.  33)  names  it  the  pass  of  Charvar. 
(Compare  Sarnie-Croat,  Examen  dee  Hut.  d?Alex.,  p. 
888,  seqq.,  and  863,  td.  3d.)  It  is  vaguely  applied  by 
Tacitus  and  some  other  ancient  writers  to  different 
passes  of  Mount  Caucasus.  (Malte-Brun,  Geogr., 
vol.  8,  p.  13,  Brussels  ed. )  For  the  Caucasian  and  Al- 
banian i;ates,  vid.  Caucasus. 

Caspii,  a  nation  dwelling  along  the  southern  borders 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  giving  name  to  it,  according  to 
Hitter.  (Erdkunde,  vol.  3,  p.  899,  seqq.)  They  appear 
to  have  been  at  one  time  a  powerful  commercial  peo- 
ple, and  to  have  occupied,  in  the  time  of  the  Persian 
dominion,  the  country  answering  to  Ghtlan  and  Der- 
hend.  Their  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  term  Carp,  signifying  "  a  mountain"  ( Rutcr, 
I.  e. )  Gatterer  is  wrong  tn  placing  them  between  the 
Sea  of  Aral  and  the  north  rant  cm  shore  of  the  Caspian, 
from  which  quarter,  according  to  him,  they  advanced 
into  the  country  of  the  Sarmatsj,  and  afterward,  in  the 
first  century  of  our  era,  emigrated  into  Europe.  (Con- 
sult Bdhr,  ad  Herod.,  3,  95,  and  compare  Pto/.,  7, 1. — 
Mela,  3,  5.) 

Caspium  mark,  a  celebrated  inland  sea  of  Upper 
Asia,  deriving  its  name  either  from  the  Caspii  along 
its  southern  shores  (vid.  Caspii),  or  from  Coop,  "  a 
mountain,"  in  allusion  to  its  vicinity  to  Caucasus. 
According  to  the  latest  astronomical  observations  and 
local  measurements,  it  extends  from  north  to  south,  in 
a  longitudinal  direction,  nearly  all  of  equal  width,  ex- 
cepting a  contraction  which  occurs  at  the  encroach- 
ment  made  by  the  peninsula  of  Anther  on.  The  nor- 
thern end  forms  a  large  bav.  turning  round  from  the 
north  to  the  northeast,  and  approaching  to  the  basin 
of  the  Sea  of  Aral.  The  length  of  the  Caspian  may 
bo  estimated  at  760  miles,  in  a  line  drawn  from  north 
to  south,  that  is,  from  the  bay  of  Ketjnn.tkom,  on  the 
west  of  the  river  Ural,  to  Balfoosh.  Tins  line,  how- 
ever, crosses  the  peninsula  of  Karagan.  Its  smallest ' 
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width  is  113,  and  its  greatest  width  375  miles.  The 
situation  of  this  sea,  though  now  well  known,  was  not 
ascertained  a  hundred  years  ago.   The  ancients  la- 
boured  under  a  genera)  mistake  of  its  being  a  gulf  of 
the  Northern  Ocean,  and  this  was  not  corrected  till 
the  second  century  of  our  era.    Ptolemy  re-establish* 
ed  the  fact,  which  had  been  known  to  Herodotus,  and 
perhaps  to  Aristotle.    The  Caspian  Sea  was  then  re- 
stored in  the  maps  to  the  form  of  a  lake  or  inland  sea, 
separate  on  all  sides  from  the  northern  and  every  other 
ocean.    But,  instead  of  having  its  longest  diameter  in 
a  direction  from  north  to  south,  it  was  described  ai 
longest  from  east  to  west.    One  reason  for  this  view 
of  it  waa,  that  the  Northern  Ocean  was  still  thought  to 
come  much  nearer  to  it  than  it  did,  and  not  to  law 
room  in  a  northerly  direction  for  the  dimensions  of  this 
sea,  the  total  extent  of  which  waa  pretty  well  known 
Hesidestliis,  the  Sea  of  Aral,  being  imperfectly  known, 
was  considered  as  a  part  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  This 
notion  is  shown  to  have  been  entertained  by  the  opin- 
ion which  the  ancients  had  of  the  month  of  the  rrwr 
Oxua.    ( Vid.  Oxus. )  —  The  level  of  the  Caspian  Sea 
is  much  lower  than  that  of  the  ocean  or  the  Black 
Sea.    Olivier  makes  a  difference  of  64  feet.  Lowrtz, 
whose  researches  seem  to  have  been  unknown  to  that 
learned  traveller,  makes  it  only  63.    The  north  and 
south  winds,  acquiring  strength  from  the  elevation  of 
the  shore,  added  to  the  facility  of  their  motion  along 
the  surface  of  the  water,  exercise  a  powerful  influence 
in  varying  the  level  of  the  water  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremities.   Hence  its  variations  have  a  range  ot  from 
four  to  eight  feet,  and  powerful  currents  are  generated 
both  with  the  rising  and  subsiding  of  the  winds.  It 
has  also  been  said  to  be  subject  to  another  variation, 
which  observes  very  distant  periods.    We  are  told, 
that  since  1556,  the  waters  of  the  Bca  have  encroached 
on  the  Russian  territory  to  the  north.    This  i*  a  fact 
which  might  deserve  to  be  better  ascertained.  The 
depth  of  this  sea  is  inconsiderable,  except  at  the 
southern  extremity,  where  bottom  has  no*  been  found 
at  a  depth  of  3400  feet.    (Sointe-Croix,  Examen  do 
Hutonene  d' Alexandre,  p.  701.)     Pallas,  and  other*, 
have  indulged  in  the  geological  speculation  first  ad- 
vanced by  Vaxenius.  of  the  former  existence  of  a  much 
greater  extension  of  this  sea  to  the  northwest,  and  a 
union  of  it  with  the  Palus  Msjotia,  or  Sea  of  A:«f. 
along  the  low  grounds,  abounding  in  shells  and  saline 
plants.    But  of  such  an  extension  not  the  sligbteit 
hiKtorical  trace  is  to  be  found  in  any  creditable  author. 
The  ideas  of  the  ancient  geographers  respecting  a  great 
extension  of  this  sea  to  the  east  have  no  relation  to 
this  supposed  strait.    The  voyago  of  the  Argonauts 
would  not  be  at  all  explained  by  such  a  strait,  and  re- 
quires no  such  explanation.— -But  what  becomes,  it  may 
be  asked,  of  all  the  water  which  so  many  rivers  pour 
into  the  Caspian  Sea  *    Do  tbey  flow  into  two  sub- 
terranean communications,  which  connect  this  sea 
with  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  which  some  travellers  pre- 
tend to  have  scent    (Strug's  Travels,  p.  136. — Ami. 
Voyages,  dec,  p.  73.)   Tunnels  of  this  kind  have  at 
all  times  been  considered  by  the  judicious  as  purely 
imaginary. — (Kaempfer,  AmatnttaJ.  Exot.,  p.  254  ) 
The  willow-leaves  found  in  the  Persian  Gulf  do  not 
require  to  come  from  Ghilan,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
Caspian  shore,  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  being  «uf- 
fkaent  to  furnish  them.    The  waters  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.  like  those  of  the  ocean,  give  off  their  superfluity 
by  evaporation.  This  evaporation  has  been  considered 
as  established  by  the  extreme  humidity  of  the  air  in 
Daphtttan,  Shirwan,  Ghilan,  and  Mazandcran;  but 
no  such  phenomena  as  these  are  required  for  the  dem- 
onstration.— Round  the  months  of  the  rivers  the  wa* 
ter  is  fresh,  but  becomes  moderately  salt  towards  the 
middle  of  the  sea,  though  less  so  than  that  of  the 
ocean.    In  addition  to  the  usual  ingredients  of  **»- 
I  water,  it  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphuric 
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arid,  which  is  obtained  from  it  in  anion  with  soda,  that 
u,  ib  the  state  of  Glauber's  salt.    (Gmclin,  Voyage, 
vol.  3,  p.  267.)   The  northwest  winds  are  said  to  di- 
minish the  saltness,  and  to  increase  the  bitterness  of 
the  water.  The  powerful  phosphorescence  of  the  thick, 
muddy  waters  of  the  Caspian  Sea  is  remarked  by 
Pallas.  The  black  colour  which  they  assume  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  shore  is  nothing  more  than 
the  effect  of  the  depth,  and  owing  to  the  same  optical 
cause  which  makes  the  ocean  appear  comparatively 
dark  and  blue  instead  of  light  green,  in  deep  places 
where  the  colour  of  the  bottom  does  not  intermix 
itself  with  the  natural  colour  of  the  water.    It  would 
serve  little  purpose  to  enumerate  all  the  names  which 
have  been  given  to  this  sea.    The  "  Caspian"  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient.    Tlii*  name  is  not  only  common 
to  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  but  enters  into  the 
Georgian,  the  Armenian,  and  the  Syriac.    ( Wahl, 
Axten,  vol.  1,  p.  679.  seqq.)    The  Jewish  Rabbis  and 
Perittol  call  it  the  Dead  Sea.    The  Turkish  denom- , 
ination  for  it,  Kkoo&ghoon  DengkizL  is  variously  trans-  I 
lated,  but  no  probable  etymology  is  assigned.    The  ■ 
fiyuntine  and  Arabian  writers  call  it  the  sea  of  Kho- ' 
tares,  after  a  powerful  nation ;  and  the  Russian  an- 
nalists knew  it  in  the  tenth  century  under  the  name  of 
GnaUntkm  or  Skwaletukoi-Mart,  after  the  Shawlis  a 
Slavonian  people,  not  much  known,  that  lived  on  the 
Wolga.   The  name  given  to  this  sea  in  the  Zcnda- 
Vesta  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark.    That  apocry- 
phal work,  which  is  full  of  old  traditions,  calls  this  sea 
Tcktkait  Dei/i,  or  "  the  great  water  of  the  judgment." 
Perhaps  Noah's  flood,  as  described  in  some  of  the 
Eastern  traditions,  mi^ht  have  a  connection  with  a 
nufUriF  of  i he  earth,  which  had  destroyed  the  inhabit- 
ants of  an  extensive  country,  and  converted  it  into  this  ' 
remarkable  sea.    (Malic- Brun,  Gtogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  13^,  j 
BrusteU  id.) 

Cissa.vobs,  son  of  Antipater.    A  short  time  before 
the  death  of  Alexander,  he  crossed  over  into  Asia  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  his  father  against  the  accusa- 
tions of  Olympiaa ;  and  when,  after  the  decease  of  the 
NU-edonian  monarch,  Antipater  was  appointed  regent,  \ 
hu  son  received  from  him  the  command  of  the  Asiatic  , 
horse     The  ambitious  views,  however,  of  the  young  \ 
Cassander,  induced  his  parent  to  bequeath  to  him  no 
store  in  the  government,  and  Caasander,  therefore, 
wishing  to  annul  the  arrangements  which  his  father 
Lad  made  at  bis  death,  gave  Nicanor  the  command  of  ■ 
the  garrison  in  the  Munychia  at  Athens,  by  means  of  . 
secret  orders,  before  the  news  of  his  father's  death 
could  reach  that  eity,  and  thus  secured  for  himself  an 
important  stronghold.    He  then  crossed  over  into ' 
Asia,  in  order  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Ptolemy 
and  Antigonus.    During  his  absence,  Polyspcrchon 
sent  an  army  into  Attica,  and  issued  a  decree  for  the  ; 
iv-e^taMtybnient  of  democracy  in  all  the  Grecian  cities,  | 
it.  place  of  the  aristocratic  forms  of  government  which 
been  brought  in  by  Alexander.   This  edict  had 
all  the  effect  which  Polyspcrchon  intended,  and  the 
cities  of  Greece  drove  out,  for  the  most  part,  those  in- 
dividual*  who  were  at  the  head  of  their  affairs.  The 
Athenians,  likewise,  put  many  persons  to  death,  in  the 
number  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  Phocion,  but  could 
net  dislodge  the  garrison  from  the  Munychia.  Cas- 
taikkr.  having  returned  with  troops  and  vessels,  which 
be  had  oiAained  from  Antigonus,  seized  upon  the  Pi- 
rarus,  and  compelled  the  Athenians  to  submit  once 
more  to  an  aristocratic  rule,  at  the  head  of  which  he 
plated  Demetrius  the  Phalerean.   He  then  went  into 
Macedonia,  where  he  had  many  partisans,  and  con- 
ferred the  reins  of  government  on  Eurydice  and  her 
b~j*tand  .  and.  after  this,  returning  to  the  Peloponne- 
sus, he  drew  many  of  the  Grecian  cities  over  to  his 
»,         While  he  was  occupied  with  the  siege  of  Tegea 
in  Arcadia,  Polysperchon,  in  order  to  check  the  influ- 
ence of  Eurydice,  advised  the  recall  of  Olympiaa,  the 


mother  of  Alexander,  into  Macedon,  where  it  was  in- 
tended that  she  should  once  more  enjoy  a  share  of  that 
authority  in  the  government,  of  which,  during  the  re- 
gency of  Antipater,  it  had  been  necessary  to  deprive 
her.  Polysperchon  had  soon  reason,  however,  to  re- 
pent of  this  resolution  ;  for  Olympiaa,  still  untaught  by 
events,  and  thirsting  for  revenge,  returned  to  the  Ma- 
cedonian capital  only  to  gratify  her  worst  feelings  and 
disturb  the  tranquillity  ofthe  state.  A  powerful  rival- 
ry soon  arose  between  the  two  queens,  Olympiaa  and 
Eurydice ;  and  the  former,  having  acquired  a  moment- 
ary ascendency  over  the  affections  ofthe  Macedonian 
soldiers,  drove  out  Eurydice  and  Aridtcus,  and  after- 
ward, on  getting  possession  of  their  persons,  caused 
them  both  to  be  despatched  by  assassins.  But  the 
rage  of  the  inexorable  Olympias  was  not  supported  by 
an  adequate  force.  The  presence  of  Cassander  in 
Macedonia,  who  flew  thither  to  avenge  the  death  of 
Eurydice,  struck  terror  into  the  aged  queen,  and  she 
shut  herself  up  in  the  city  of  Pydna.  After  a  long 
resistance,  this  strongly-fortified  place  fell  before  the 
arms  of  Cassander ;  Olympias  was  put  to  death,  and 
the  victor  married  Thessalonica,  half-sister  of  the  con- 
queror of  Asia,  who,  with  other  members  of  the  royal 
family,  had,  by  the  capture  of  the  place,  fallen  into  his 
hands.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated  in  a  style  of  the 
greatest  magnificence,  and  the  active  governor  chose 
to  mark  his  accession  to  power  by  building  Cassandrea 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Pallcnc,  and  by  restoring  to  its  an- 
cient splendour  the  city  of  Thebes.  Aspiring  now  to 
the  throne,  he  found  powerful  opponents  in  Antigonus 
and  Ptolemy,  who,  in  order  to  strengthen  their  side, 
proclaimed  liberty  for  the  whole  of  Greece,  and  this 
country  became,  in  consequence,  the  theatre  of  war, 
which  was  terminated  at  last  by  a  treaty,  B.C.  311. 
The  conditions  of  tliis  treaty  were,  that,  until  Alexan- 
der, son  of  Roxana,  should  be  of  age,  Caasander  was 
to  hold  the  government  of  Macedon  and  Greece,  Ly- 
simachus  that  of  Thrace,  Ptolemy  that  of  Egypt,  and 
Antigonus  that  of  Asia.  The  death  of  the  young 
Alexander  was,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  secret  con- 
ditions of  this  league,  for  Cassander  caused  him  to  be 
nut  to  death  not  long  after,  together  with  his  mother 
Roxana,  and  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  other  con- 
tracting parties  to  punish  him  for  the  need.  Polysper- 
chon, moreover,  influenced  by  Cassander,  put  to  death 
Hercules,  son  of  Alexander  and  Barsine.  The  race 
of  Alexander  being  thus  extinct,  Antigonus  assumed 
the  title  of  king,  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  Ptol- 
emy, Lysimachus,  and  Cassander,  and  these  three  soon 
found  themselves  obliged  to  unite  their  forces  against 
Antigonus  and  his  eon  Demetrius,  who  aimed  at  no- 
thing less  than  reuniting  under  their  sway  all  the 
countries  once  ruled  over  by  Alexander.  Antigonus 
having  lost  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  B.C.  301,  and  Deme- 
trius being  too  feeble  in  point  of  resources  to  make  any 
effectual  opposition,  Cassander  found  himself  the  tran- 
quil possessor  of  Macedonia.  He  did  not,  however, 
long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  but  died,  B.C.  298, 
of  a  dropsy  which  ended  in  the  morbui  pcdicularis. 
He  had  by  Thessalonica  three  sons,  Philip,  Antipater, 
and  Alexander.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  true  opinion 
of  the  character  of  this  prince.  The  Greek  writers 
have  not  done  justice  to  him,  since  they  regarded  both 
him  and  his  father  Antipater  as  foes  to  popular  free- 
dom. W\  cannot  refuse  him,  however,  the  praise  of 
valour  and  of  considerable  talents  for  government. 
He  loved  letters,  had  copied  Homer  with  his  own 
hand,  and  could  repeat  from  memory  a  large  number 
of  bis  verses.  Still,  however,  no  excuse  can  be  found 
for  his  conduct  towards  the  mother  and  the  children  of 
Alexander.  A  grasping  ambition  alone  was  the  in- 
citing cause  to  these  acts  of  bloodshed. — His  son 
Philip  succeeded  him,  but  died  the  same  year  with  his 
father.  Antipater,  his  second  son,  put  to  death  his 
own  mother,  for  having,  after  the  decease  of  Cassan- 
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der,  favoured,  as  he  thought,  the  interests  of  his  broth- 
er Alexander.  The  latter,  with  the  aid  of  Demetrius, 
son  of  Antigonus,  made  war  upon  him  for  this  ;  but, 
when  about  to  become  reconciled  to  him,  was  treach- 
erously slain  by  Demetrius,  his  own  ally  ;  and  Antipa- 
ter  was  afterward  put  to  death  by  his  own  father-in- 
law  Lysimachus.  (Juatin,  13,  4,  18. — Id.,  14.  6,  12. 
—Id,  15,  2,  3.  —  Id.,  16,  2,  1,  dec  —  Diod.  Sic,  18, 
8,  aeqq.—Id.,  18,  54,  dec  ) 

Cassandra,  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba.  She 
was  beloved  by  Apollo,  and  promised  to  listen  to  his  J 
addresses,  provided  he  would  grant  her  the  knowledge 
of  futurity.  This  knowledge  she  obtained  ;  but  she 
was  regardless  of  her  promise ;  and  Apollo,  in  re- 
venge, determined  that  no  credit  should  ever  be  at- 
tached to  her  predictions.  Hence  her  warnings  re- 
specting the  downfall  of  Troy,  and  the  subsequent 
misfortunes  of  the  race,  were  disregarded  by  her  coun- 
trymen. When  Troy  was  taken,  she  fled  for  shelter 
to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  but  was  exposed  there  to  the 
brutality  of  Ajax,  the  son  of  Oileus.  In  the  division 
of  the  spoils  she  fell  to  the  share  of  Agamemnon,  and 
was  assassinated  with  him  on  his  return  to  Mycenc 
(Vtd.  Agamemnon.)  Cassandra  was  called  Priamets 
from  her  father ;  and  Alexandra,  as  the  sister  of  Alex- 
ander or  Paris. — I-ord  Bacon  considers  this  fable  to 
have  been  invented  to  express  the  inefftcacy  of  unsea- 
sonable advice  :  "  For  they,"  affirms  the  great  philos- 
opher, "who  are  conceited,  stubborn,  or  untraceable, 
and  listen  not  to  the  instructions  of  Apollo,  the  god 
of  harmony,  so  as  to  leam  and  observe  the  modula- 
tions and  measures  of  affairs,  the  sharps  and  flats  of 
discourse,  the  difference  between  judicious  and  vulgar 
ears,  and  the  proper  times  of  speech  and  silence,  let 
them  be  ever  so  intelligent,  and  ever  so  frank  of  their 
advice,  or  their  counsels  ever  so  good  and  just,  yet  all 
their  endeavours,  eithcT  of  persuasion  or  force,  are  of 
little  significance,  and  rather  hasten  the  ruin  of  those 
whom  they  advise.  But  at  last,  when  the  calamitous 
event  has  made  the  sufferers  feel  the  effects  of  their 
neglect,  they  too  late  reverence  their  advisers  as  deep, 
foreseeing,  arid  faithful  prophets."  (Apoilod.,  3,  12, 
5  —Vtrg.,  JEn.,  2,  324  —  Bacon,  De  Sap.  Vet ,  1.) 

Cassanorea.  a  city  of  Macedonia,  on  the  neck  of 
the  peninsula  of  Pallene.  It  was  founded  by  Cassan- 
der,  and  he  transferred  to  it  the  inhabitants  of  several 
neighbouring  towns,  and,  among  othere,  those  of  Po- 
tids-a,  and  the  remnant  of  the  population  of  Olynthus.* 
Cassandrca  is  said  to  have  surpassed  all  the  Macedo- 
nian cities  in  opulence  and  splendour.  (Diod.  Sic, 
19,  62.)  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  made  use  of 
the  place  as  his  principal  naval  arsenal,  and  at  one 
time  caused  a  hundred  galleys  to  be  constructed  in  the 
docks  of  that  port.  (Lie  ,  28,  8  )  Pliny  speaks  of 
Cassandrca  as  a  Roman  colony  (4,  10).  From  Pro- 
copius  we  learn  that  this  city  at  length  fell  a  prey  to 
the  Huns,  who  left  scarcely  a  vestige  of  it  remaining. 
(Bell.  Per,  ,  2,  4.  —  Id  ,  de  Mdif ,  4,  3.  —  Niccph. 
Grcp.,  vol.  1,  p.  150. — Cramer'*  Arte.  Greece,  vol.  I, 
p.  246.) 

Cassia  lex  was  enacted  by  Cassius  Longinus, 
A  U  C.  649.  By  it  no  man  condemned  by  the  peo- 
ple or  deprived  of  military  power  was  permitted  to  en- 
ter the  senate-house. — fl.  Another,  that  the  people 
should  vote  by  ballot. — III.  Another,  called  also  fni~ 
mentana,  proposed  by  the  consuls  C.  Cassius  and  M. 
Terentius,  and  hence  sometimes  termed  Lex  Cassia 
Tcrentia.  It  ordained,  as  is  thought,  that  five  modn 
of  grain  should  be  given  monthly  to  each  of  the  poorer 
citizens,  dec.  It  was  passed  A.1I  C.  680.  (Sail , 
Hut/rap,  p.  974.  ed.  Cart  )  <* 

Cassiorurcs.  Magnus  Aurclins.  an  eminent  states- 
man, orator,  historian,  and  divine,  who  flourished  du- 
ring the  greater  part  of  the  sixth  century,  under  The- 
odorie,  Amalasontha  and  her  sons  Athalaric,  Theo- 
doras, and  Yitigea,  by  aU  of  whom  he 
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employ  ed,  and  held  in  high  estimation.    He  was  a  na- 
tive  of  Scyllacium  in  Magna  Grccia,  and  descended 
of  a  noble  family,  his  father  having  held  a  considerable 
office  under  Odoacer.    In  514  he  was  sole  consul, 
and  afterward  commander  of  the  pretorian  guard  and 
secretary  of  state     It  is  in  this  latter  capacity  that  he 
composed  his  twelve  books  of  public  epistles,  or  Va- 
riorum (Epistolarum),  Hbri  xii.,  consisting  of  various 
writings  and  ordinances  prepared  by  him  from  time 
to  time  for  the  Ostrogothic  kings.    They  are  the 
most  valuable  of  his  works  now  extant,  and  give  a 
considerable  and  curious  insight  into  the  history  and 
manners  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.    The  st'yie  is 
considered  by  Gibbon  to  be  quaint  and  declamatory, 
while  Tiraboschi  characterizes  it  as  possessing  a  bar- 
barous eloquence.    During  the  whole  of  his  continu- 
ance in  office,  he  was  the  patron  of  learning  and  of 
learned  men,  till  the  impending  dissolution  of  the 
Gothic  kingdom  in  Italy  induced  him  to  retire  from 
public  life  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  learned  leisure  in  a 
monastery  of  his  own  founding  near  his  native  place 
Here  he  divided  his  time  between  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  and  other  religious  writings,  and  the  con- 
struction of  various  mechanical  contrivances,  such  as 
water-clocks,  sundials,  curious  lamps,  dec,  and  is  said 
to  have  lived  in  his  retirement  till  575,  when  his  de- 
cease took  place  in  his  ninety-sixth  year.  His  writing! 
were  of  various  descriptions ;  all  his  orations,  highly 
celebrated  in  their  day,  are  lost ;  as  also  is  his  history 
of  the  Goths,  comprised  in  twelve  books,  an  abridg- 
ment of  which  by  Jomandes  is,  however,  still  extant. 
His  devotional  tracts,  consisting  of  a  "Commentary 
on  the  Psalms,"  "Institutions  of  Divine  and  Human 
Letters,"  "  Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul." 
"  On  the  Acts  and  Apostolic  Epistles,  and  the  Apoc- 
alypse," dec,  were  composed  by  him  in  his  seclusion 
The  editions  of  his  works  that  we  possess  are  that 
of  Gravius,  Colon.,  1650,  8vo;  that  of  Garet,  Rolm, 
1679,  8vo ;  that  of  Lcbrun  des  Marettes,  Paris,  1685, 
2  vols.  4to  ;  and  that  of  L.  A.  Muratori,  Veron  ,  1736. 
fol.    The  last  is  the  best.    (Scholl,  Hiat.  Rom.  Ul , 
vol.  3,  p.  174  and  328.  —  Id  ,  vol.  4,  p.  1 14:  —  Bakr, 
Geach.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  602  ) 

Cassiopk  and  Cassiei»ka,  I.  wife  of  Cepheus,  kin? 
of  ^Ethiopia,  and  mother  of  Andromeda.    Having  of- 
fended the  Nereids  by  her  presumption  in  setting  her- 
self before  them  as  regarded  beauty,  Neptune,  symfo- 
thizing  with  the  anger  of  the  sea-maidens,  laid  waste 
the  realms  of  Cepheus  by  an  inundation  and  a  sea- 
monster.    ( Vtd.  Andromeda.) — Cassiope  was  made  a 
constellation  after  death  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
It  consists  of  thirteen  stars,  and  is  placed  over  the 
ImtuI  of  Cepheus.    The  Arabians  compare  the  stars 
of  this  constellation  to  an  open  hand.    (Ideler,  Stem- 
namen,  p.  81.)— The  form  Caaaiopea,  which  is  some- 
times given  to  the  Latin  name,  is  incorrect.    It  ought 
to  be  Cassicpea,  from  the  Greek  Kaoottircta.  (Scalt- 
per,  ad  Maml ,  p.  469.  —  Buftmamt  in  Ideler1,  Stern- 
namen,  p.  308.)  —  II.  A  harbour  of  Epirus,  to  the 
south  of  Onchesmus,  and  probably  so  called  from 
its  vicinity  to  a  port  and  town  of  the  same  name 
in  the  island  of  Corcyra. — III.  A  town  and  harbour 
of  Corcyra,  to  the  north  of  the  city  of  Corcyra,  at  the 
distance  of  about  120  stadia     (Cic,  Ep.  ed  Ftm , 
16,  9.)    It  probably  derived  its  name  from  a  temple 
sacred  to  Jupiter  Casius  or  Cassius.    (Plin.,  4,  12  — 
Proeov.  Goth.,  4,22.)    Suetonius  relates  (Kir  fier , 
22),  that  Nero,  in  a  voyage  made  to  this  island,  sane 
in  public  at  the  altar  of  this  god.    Ptolemy  also  no- 
tices Cassiope  (p.  86),  and  near  it  a  cape  of  the  same 
name.    Its  vestiges  remain  on  the  spot  which  is  still 
called  Santa  Maria  di  Caaaopo.    The  promontory  \* 
the  Cape  di  Santa  Catenna.    (Cramer' a  Anc.  Grettt- 
vol.  1,  p.  162  ) 

C  assitrrTdes.  islands  in  the  Western  Ocean,  where 
tin  was  found,  supposed  to  be  the  Scilly  Islands  of  the 
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nxxfcma,  together  with  a  part  of  Cornwall.  The 
trim  Ca*sitondes  is  derived  from  the  Greek  Kaaai- 
rtpof,  tin.  The  tin  was  obtained  by  the  inlander* 
from  the  main  land,  and  afterward  sold  to  strangers. 
Sohnus  (c.  2*2)  mentions  these  islands  under  the  name 
of  Sihtnam  Insula,  and  Solpitius  Severus  (2,  c.  51) 
□ntlr  r  that  of  SyUna  Insula,.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2, 
P-239) 

CassitkllaCXUS,  a  monarrh  over  part  of  Britain  at 
the  time  of  Cesar's  invasion.    His  territories  were 
sepanled  from  the  maritime  state*  by  the  river  Ta- 
mesii  or  T fumes.    He  commanded  the  confederate 
forces  agamat  Cesar.    In  Dio  Cassius  the  name  is 
incorrectly  written  loveXXav,  which  Keimar  changes 
in  the  text  to  Kaoove Xkavbv,  but,  in  a  note,  thinks  that 
the  true  form  is  Haaovi?.Xav.    (Reim.  ad  Dion  Cass., 
40,  2.)   Polyenus  has  KaooXavAoc  (8,  23.  5).  Bede 
gives  Cassaickaunus.    Julius  Celsus  (p.  60)  has  Cas- 
melUmus,  and  in  another  place  (p.  61)  C&smtllaunus. 
Cambden  makes  CassiueUaunus  equivalent  to  Cassi- 
arum  pnnceps.    Caesar  makes  mention  of  the  Cassi 
(whom  Cambden  calls  Cassu)  in  a  part  of  his  Com* 
•Deotaries.    (Cos.,  B.  G.,  5,  11.—  Id.  tb.,  c.  21.— 
Rnmsr,  L  e.) 

Caisids,  I.,  C.  or  C.  Cassius  Ixmginus,  one  of  the 
conspirators  against  Julius  Cesar.    Even  when  a  boy 
be  ic  said  to  have  been  remarkable  for  the  pride  and 
violence  of  his  temper,  if  we  may  believe  the  anec- 
dotei  recorded  of  him  by  Plutarch  ( Vit.  Brut.,  c.  9) 
and  Valerius  M.iximua  (3,  1).    He  accompanied  Cras- 
sus  into  Parthia  as  his  queslor,  and  distinguished  him- 
self, after  the  death  of  his  general,  by  conducting  the 
wreck  of  the  Roman  army  back  to  Syria  in  safety. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  ctvd  war  he  was  one  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people.    We  find  him  after  this  corn- 
manding  the  Syrian  squadron  in  Pompey's  fleet,  and 
infixing  the  eoasu  of  Sicily.    A  short  time  before  the 
baMje  of  Pharsalia  he  had  burned  the  entire  fleet  of  the 
enemy,  amounting  to  thirty-five  ships,  in  the  harbour 
of  Messana.    The  news  of  Pompey's  defeat,  however, 
deterred  him  from  pursuing  his  advantages,  and,  re- 
ri  >nung  the  contest,  he  submitted  to  Caesar  in  Asia 
Minor,  when  the  latter  was  returning  from  Egypt  into 
Italy.    Cicero,  however,  asserts,  that  at  this  very  time 
Cassias  had  intended  to  assassinate  the  man  whose 
clemeney  he  was  consenting  to  solicit,  had  not  an  acci- 
dent prevented  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose. 
(Paiiis?.,  2, 11.)    He  was  not  only  spared  by  Cesar, 
but  *u  appointed  by  him  one  of  his  lieutenants,  a  fa- 
vour bestowed  by  magistrates  upon  their  friends,  in 
order  to  invest  them  with  a  public  character,  and  thus 
enable  them  to  mode  or  to  travel  in  the  provinces  with 
greater  comfort  and  dignity.    Even  during  the  Last 
campaign  of  Cesar  in  Spain,  Cassius  wrote  to  Cicero, 
saying  that  be  was  anxious  that  Cesar  should  be  vic- 
torious, for  that  he  preferred  an  old  and  merciful  mas- 
ter to  a  new  and  cruel  one.    ( Cic.,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  15, 
19.)    He  also,  together  with  Brutus,  was  appointed 
one  of  the  pmtors  for  the  year  709  (Plut.,  Vit. 
Brut  ,  c.  7  —  Ctc.,  Bp.  ad  Fam  ,  11,  2,  tt  3),  at  a 
mora  ant  in  which  he  was  entirely  discontented  with 
Cesar's  government ;  and  be  is  said  to  have  been  the 
person  by  whose  intrigues  the  first  elements  of  the 
conspiracy  were  formed.    Cassius  had  married  Junia, 
the  sister  of  Brutus,  and  it  was  partly  through  her 
.nr  ^i.*  that  he  made  las  approaches,  when  seeking  to  , 
gain  over  her  brother  and  induce  him  to  Join  in  the 
pfoc    After  the  assassination  of  Cesar,  Cassius,  to- 
■rrttwr  with  Brutus,  raised  an  army  to  maintain  his 
'entry's  freedom.    They  were  met  by  Octavius  and 
Antony  at  PhilippL    The  wing  which  Cassius  rom- 
rian-Jed  being  defeated,  he  imagined  that  all  was  lost, 
■ad  killed  himself.  B.C.  42,    Brutus  gave  him  an 
honourable  burial,  and  called  him,  with  tears,  the  last 
of  the  Romans.    (Fid.  Brutus.) — II.  Parmensis,  so 
called  from  bis  having  been  bora  at  Parma  in  Italy, 
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was  a  Latin  poet  of  considerable  talent.  He  sided 
with  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  the  civil  war,  and  obtain- 
ed the  office  of  military  tribune.  After  the  defeat  of  tho 
republican  forces  he  retired  to  Athens,  and  was  put 
to  death  by  Q.  Varius,  who  had  been  sent  for  that 
purpose  by  Octavius.  (Sekol.  ad  Hurat.,  Ep.,  1,  4, 
3.)  He  must  not  bo  confounded  with  Cassius  the 
Etrurian,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  very  rapid  and 
poor  writer.  (Horat.,  Serm.,  1,  10,  61.  —  Sckol.,  ad 
loc.)  Ruhnken  inclines  to  the  opinion,  that  tho  per- 
son sent  by  Octavius,  to  put  to  death  Cassius  of  Par- 
ma, was  not  Varius,  but  Varus,  a  commander  of  his, 
and  the  same  individual  to  whom  Virgil  alludes. 
(Ruknk.  ad.  Veil.  Patere.,  2,  88.)  —  III.  Hemina,  an 
early  annalist  of  Rome,  who  flourished  about  A  U  G. 
608.  ( V  oss.,  de  Hist.  Lot.,  I,  l.—Funcc.  dc  Adolesc, 
L.  L.,  6,  l.  —  Majfci,  Ver.  Iilustr.,  3,  p.  35.)— IV.  A 
Roman  lawyer,  remarkable  for  his  strictness  in  dis- 
pensing justice.  Hcuce  severe  and  rigid  magistrates 
were  called  from  him  Cassiani  Judices.  (Ctc.,  pro 
Rosc.,c.  30.) — V.  A  Roman  orator,  distinguished  for 
his  eloquence,  and  fond,  at  the  same  time,  of  indul- 
ging in  satirical  composition.  He  was  exiled  by  Au- 
gustus to  the  island  of  Scriphus,  where  he  ended  his 
days  in  wretchedness.  His  full  name  was  T.  Cassius 
Severus.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  1,  75. — Id.  tb.,  4,  21. — Lips, 
ad  TorH.,4,  21.) 

Castabala,  a  city  of  Cappadocia,  northeast  of  Cy- 
bistra,  and  near  tho  source  of  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  Halys.  Col.  Leake  is  inclined  to  identify  it  with 
the  modem  Nigde,  but  this  latter  place  answers 
rather  to  Cadyna.  Castabala  was  remarkable  for  a 
temple  sacred  to  Diana  Perasia.  It  was  asserted  that 
the  priewtesses  of  the  goddess  could  tread  with  naked 
feet  on  burning  cinders  without  receiving  any  injury. 
The  statue  of  Diana  was  also  said  to  have  been  the 
identical  one  brought  by  Orestes  from  Tauris,  whence 
the  name  of  Perasia,  "from  beyond  soa"  (■ztpa),  was 
thought  to  be  derived.  (Strab.,  5S8.~Stepk.  Byz., 
s.  v.— Cramer's  Asta  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  132.) 

Castalius  rout,  or  Castalia,  I.  a  celebrated  fount- 
ain on  Mount  Parnassus,  sacred  to  the  Muses.  It 
poured  down  the  cleft  or  chasm  between  the  two 
summits,  being  fed  by  the  perpetual  snows  of  the 
mountain.  "The  Casta! ian  spring,"  says  Dodwcll, 
"  is  clear,  and  forms  an  excellent  beverage.  The 
water,  which  oozes  from  the  rock,  was  in  ancient 
times  introduced  into  a  hollow  square,  where  it  was 
retained  for  the  use  of  the  Pythia  and  the  oracular 
priests.  The  fountain  is  ornamented  with  pendent 
ivy,  and  overshadowed  by  a  large  fig-tree.  After  a 
quick  descent  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  through  a 
narrow  and  rocky  glen,  it  joins  the  little  river  Pleis- 
tus."  (Travels,  vol.  1,  p.  172.)— II.  Another  in  Sy- 
ria, near  Daphne.  The  waters  of  this  fountain  were 
believed  to  give  a  knowledge  of  futurity  to  those  who 
drank  them.  The  oracle  at  the  fountain  promised  Ha- 
drian the  supreme  power  when  he  was  yet  in  a  pri- 
vate station.  He  had  the  fountain  shut  up  with  stones 
when  he  ascended  the  throne.  (Amm.  Mareeli,  22, 
12. —  Casaub.  ad  Sparttan.,  Vit.  Hadr.,  2.  — Id.  ad 
Capitol.,  Vit.  Antonin.,  Pkilas.,  c.  8.) 

Castelldm,  a  term  of  frequent  occurrence  in  an- 
cient geography,  as  indicating  some  fortified  post  or 
castle,  which  in  later  days  became  the  site  of  a  city. 
The  most  important  of  these  are,  I.  Castellum,  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  given,  Muximrcti'm  Trajani,  a 
fortified  post  on  the  Rhine,  strengthened  and  enlar- 
ged by  Trajan  and  Julian.  It  is  now  Castel.  (Amm. 
Mareeli.,  17,  init.)—  II.  Castklldm  Arianorvm,  now 
Castel- Naudarey  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Aude. — III.  Cabtellvm  Baldum,  now  Castel  Baldo, 
on  the  Adige. — IV.  Castrllum  Hcxxorum.  now  Cos- 
tcllaun  in  Prussia,  on  the  river  Duin.— V.  Castel- 
lum Mrxapiorom,  now  Kessel,  a  village  on  the  west- 
ern bank  of  the  Maas — VI,  Castkllum  Morirorim, 
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now  Montcassel,  northeast  of  Si.  Omer  in  France. — 
VII.  Castkllu*  Tubkntinum,  in  Picenuro,  now 
Tunc  Segura,    (Pomp,  tn  Cic,  Epul.  ad  Fam.,  8, 

12.) 

Casthan>e\,  a  town  of  Thcssaly,  on  the  coast  of 
Magnesia,  northwest  of  the  promontory  Sepias.  It  is 
noticed  by  Herodotus  in  his  account  of  the  terrible 
storm  experienced  by  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  off  this  coast 
(7,  183.  —  Compare  Strab.,  443.— Plin.,  4,  9).  The 
name  is  written  by  Steph.  Byz.  Kaoravala  (Casta- 
nati),  and  in  the  Etymol.  Mag.  Kaoravia  (Casta  ma 
~-Cramcr*s  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  424). 

Castor  and  Pollux  (in  Greek  Kuoruo  and  floA- 
uAtvKnc),  twin  brothers,  the  latter  the  son  of  Leda  and 
Jupiter,  the  former  of  Leda  and  Tyndarus.  (Vie*. 
I/cda.)  The  earliest  exploit  of  these  twin  heroes, 
who  were  born  at  Amy  els  in  Laconia,  was  the  re- 
covery of  their  sister  Helen  from  the  hands  of  Theseus, 
whose  mother  iElhra  they  dragged  into  captivity. 
They  took  part  in  all  the  great  unde  rtakings  of  their 
time,  were  at  the  Calydonian  hunt,  accompanied  Her- 
cules against  the  Amazons,  sailed  in  the  Argo,  and 
aided  Peleus  to  storm  Iolcoe.  Pollux  was  the  most 
distinguished  pugilist,  Castor  the  most  experienced 
charioteer  of  his  day.  Mercury  bestow  cd  on  them  the 
fleet  steeds  Phlogius  and  Harpagus,  the  offspring  of 
the  harpy  Podarge :  Juno  gave  them  the  swift  Xan- 
thus  and  Cyllarus.  The  brothers  fell  into  the  very 
same  offence  winch  they  had  punished  in  Theseus. 
Doing  invited  to  the  wedding-feast  by  their  cousins 
Idas  and  Lynceus,  the  sons  of  Aphareus,  who  had 
married  their  cousins  Phoebe  and  Hilaera,  the  daugh- 
ters of  Leucippus,  they  became  enamoured  of  the 
brides,  and  carried  them  off.  Idas  and  his  brother 
pursued  them.  In  the  conflict  Castor  fell  by  the  spear 
of  Idas ;  and  Pollux,  aided  by  the  thunder  of  Jove, 
slew  the  two  sons  of  Aphareus.  (Schol.  ad  II.,  3, 
243.— Schol  ad  Pind.,  JVYm.,  10,  112  — Hygin.,  Fab., 
00.)  Another  account  says,  that  the  four  heroes 
joined  to  drive  off  the  herds  of  the  Arcadians.  Idas 
was  appointed  to  divide  the  booty.  He  killed  an  ox  ; 
and,  dividing  it  into  four  parts,  said  that  one  half  of 
the  prey  should  fall  to  him  who  had  first  eaten  his 
share,  and  the  remainder  to  him  who  next  finished. 
He  then  quickly  devoured  his  own  and  his  brother's 
part,  and  drove  the  whole  herd  to  Messene.  The 
Dioscuri  (AioOKOvpoi,  Jove's  $ons),  as  Castor  and  his 
brother  were  called,  made  war  on  Messene.  Driving 
off  all  the  cattle  which  they  met,  they  laid  themselves 
in  ambush  in  a  hollow  tree.  But  Lynceus,  whoso 
vision  could  penetrate  the  trees  and  the  rocks,  as- 
cended the  top  of  Taygetus,  and,  looking  over  on 
the  Peloponnesus,  saw  them  there ;  whereupon  he 
and  his  brother  hastened  to  attack  them.  Castor  fell 
by  the  spear  of  Idas ;  Pollux  pursued  the  slayers,  and, 
coming  up  with  them  at  the  tomb  of  their  father  Apha- 
reus, was  struck  by  them  in  the  breast  with  the  pillar 
belonging  to  it.  Unretarded  by  the  blow,  he  rushed 
on,  and  killed  Lynceus  with  his  spear ;  and  Jupiter, 
at  the  same  moment,  struck  Idas  with  a  thunderbolt. 
(Schol.  ad  Pind.,  Nan.,  10,  114.—  Ttetz.  ad  Ly- 
covhr.,  511.)  Pollux  was  inconsolable  for  the  loss 
of  his  brother;  and  Jupiter,  on  his  prayer,  gave  him 
his  choice  of  being  taken  up  himself  to  Olympus,  and 
sharing  the  honours  of  Mars  and  Minerva,  or  of  divi- 
ding them  with  bis  brother,  and  for  them  to  live  day  and 
day  alternately  in  heaven  and  under  the  earth.  Pollux 
chose  the  latter,  and  divided  his  immortality  with  Cas- 
tor. (Pind.,  Nem.,  10,  103,  see*.  —  Schol,  ad  Thcoc- 
rit.,  22,  137,  stqq.  — Apollod.,  3,  11,2.  —  Tzelx.  ad 
Lycophr.,  5,  11.—  Ond,  Fasti,  5,  699,  seaq.)  —  The 
remarkable  circumstance  of  the  two  brothers  living  and 
dying  alternately,  leads  at  ones  to  a  suspicion  of  their 
being  personifications  of  natural  powers  and  objects. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  names  in  the  myth,  all  of 
which  seem  to  refer  to  light  or  its  opposite.  Thus, 
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Leda  differs  little  from  Leto,  and  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  darkness :  she  is  married  to  Tyndarus,  s 
name  which  seems  to  be  of  a  family  of  words  relating 
to  light,  flame,  or  heat.    (Possibly  there  rosy  have 
been  a  Pelasgie  word  akin  to  the  German  zundtn.  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tendon,  whence  the  English  hnder.) 
The  children  of  Leda  by  Tyndarus  or  Jupiter,  that  is, 
by  Jupiter-Tyndarus,  "  the  bright  god,"  are  Helena, 
"  brightness?'  (fta,  light).  Castor,  *'  adorner"  (*6(u, 
"  to  adorn"  or  "  regulate"),  and  Polydeukes, "  dev/sT 
(devu,  devnjc)-    In  Helena,  therefore,  we  have  only 
another  name  for  Selene,  or  the  moon  ;  the  Adorner 
is  a  very  appropriate  name  for  the  day,  whose  light 
adorns  all  nature  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  apparent 
than  the  suitableness  of  Uevful  to  the  night.    It  b 
rather  curious,  that,  in  the  legend,  Helena  is  coniipftfd 
by  birth  with  Polydeukes  rather  than  with  Castor— 
Another  explanation  of  this  myth  views  the  brothen 
as  sun  and  moon,  to  which  their  names  and  the  form 
of  the  legend  are  equally  well  adapted.  Weleker, 
who  adopts  this  latter  opinion,  makes  Castor  the  same 
as  Astor  (Starry),  and  Polydeukes  the  same  as  Poly- 
leukes  (Light ful).    This  latter  etymology  will  remind 
us  at  once  of  the  Latin  form  of  the  name  Pol-lux,  and 
is  much  better,  as  far  as  we  can  haiard  an  opinion, 
than  the  other  derivation,  for  the  name  Polydeukes 
given  above.    ( Weleker,  Tn/.,  p.  130,  220,  271.)  To 
proceed  to  the  other  names  of  the  legend,  Ida*  and 
Lynceus,  that  is,  Sight  and  Light,  are  the  children  of 
Aphareus  or  Phareus,  that  is,  the  Shiner  (oki'u);  and 
the  two  daughters  of  Leucippus  or  White-horsed  (so 
epithet  of  the  Dioscuri,  Eurip.,  Hel.,  639),  are  Pborbe, 
Brightness,  and  Hilaera,  Joyful  (i?.apoc),  which  last 
is  an  epithet  given  to  the  moon  by  Empedocles.  (Pint, 
de  Foe.  tn  Orb.  Luna,  2.)   In  the  Cypria  they  were 
called  the  daughters  of  Apollo.    (Pausan.,  3,  16,  I.) 
— That  these  were  original  divinities  is  demonstrated 
by  their  being  objects  of  worship.    The  Dioscuri  were 
also  called  Anaces  QAvanee)  or  kings,  and  had  their 
temples  and  statues.    They  were  represented  gener- 
ally as  two  youths  on  horseback,  each  holding  n  *pear 
in  liis  hand,  and  their  heads  surmounted  by  a  circular 
cap,  fabled  by  the  poets  to  be  a  half  egg,  in  alluvion 
to  the  circumstances  of  their  birth,  but  referring  evi- 
dently to  the  cosuiogonical  egg,  and  forming  an  addi- 
tional proof,  if  one  were  needed,  of  the  truth  of  our 
explanation  of  the  legend.    The  Dioscuri  were  also 
identified  with  the  Cabiri,  and  were  regarded  at  the 
protectors  of  ships  in  tempests  {Eurip.,  Ore  at.,  1653. 
—  Id.,  Hel,  1668) ;  and  the  St.  Elmo's  fire,  as  it  is 
now  termed,  was  ascribed  to  them.    They  were  also 
said  to  be  the  constellation  of  the  twins.  (Ketghtley's 
Mythology,  p.  430,  mm.) 

Castra,  a  term  of  frequent  occurrence  in  ancient 
geography,  and  generally  indicating  the  site  of  some 
Roman  or  other  encampment.    From  the  winter  quar- 
ters of  the  Romans,  strongly  fortified  according  to  es- 
tablished custom,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  cit- 
ies in  miniature,  many  towns  in  Europe  are  supposed 
to  have  had  their  origin ;  in  England  particularly  those 
the  names  of  which  end  in  cester  est  cheater. — The 
principal  places  indicated  by  the  term  castra  are  as 
follows :  I.  Casts  a  ad  Gabvmnam,  now  Castres,  on 
the  Garonne  in  France. — II.  Castra  Cokstawtiwu 
now  Coutances,  on  the  river  Senile  in  Normandy.— 
III.  Castra  Cornrua,  a  city  of  Africa,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Utica,  where  Scipio  pitched  hie  first  camp 
in  the. second  Punic  war.    It  is  now  GeMah.  (Phn., 
5, 4.— Mela,  1,7.)— IV.  Castra  Exploratordx,  now 
Netherhy,  on  the  borders  of  Scotland.— V.  Castsa 
Harkibaus,  now  Castcllcle  in  Calabria. — VI.  Castra 
Indecorum,  a  place  in  Lower  Egypt, : 
VII.  Castra  Tbajaka,  a 
in  WaUachia. 

Castrum,  a  term  of  frequent  occurrence  in* ancient 
geography. 
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m  fellows :  I.  Cunn  Notch,  a  town  of  Etruria, 
■oath  of  Centum  Cells,  and  situate  on  the  coast.  It 
[*  now  Santa.  Manneiio.  D'Anville,  however,  makes 
it  correspond  to  the  modern  Torre  Cktarruccia. — II. 
Casts  dm  Imri,  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Latium,  between 
.\ottum  and  Ardea.  (  Vtrg.,  £n.,  6, 775.)  Accord- 
ing to  Lrrr  ( 1, 6),  Inuns  was  the  same  with  Pan. — III. 
Cirrirs  Lncu,  now  Chaius  in  Fiance,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Upper  Vteme.  Here  Richard  I.  of  Eng- 
UimI  ched.  — IV.  Casts um  Sbdukom,  now  Sum  in 
Switzerland.  It  was  also  called  Civitas  Sedunorum. 
(Cesaub.  ad  Suet.,  Vtt.  Aug.,  c.  58.) 

Castclo,  a  town  of  Hupania  Bstica,  on  the  Ba»tis, 
west  of  Corduba.  Now  Cazltma.  (Plut.,  Vtt.  Sert. 
— L»  ,  Si,  41.) 

CaTasathmcs,  a  great  declivity,  whence  its  name, 
Kare£e0/*6r,  separating  Cyrenaica  from  Egypt.  It  is 
now  called  by  the  Arabs  AJtabet-assoiom.  Some  an- 
cient writer*,  and  in  particular  Sallust.  make  this  the 
point  of  separation  between  Asia  SJid  Africa.  There 
was  another  Catabathmus  in  the  Libyan  name,  called 
perrus,  as  this  was  styled  magna*.  It  lay  southeast 
of  Parstonium  (SaUust,  Jug.,  17  et  19.  —  Pita., 
5,5.) 

CaTtnSpa,  a  name  given  by  the  Greek  geographers 
to  the  smaller  cataract  of  the  Nile  (Cataractcs  Minor), 
•ad  intended  to  indicate  the  loud  noise  occasioned  by 
the  fail  of  the  waters  (sard  and  ooviror,  a  heavy,  crash- 
is?  ttnmd).  It  was  situate  in  the  Thebaia,  at  Dodeca- 
schemus,  to  the  south  of  Elephantina,  and  near  Phi- 
be.  (Cic.,  Soma.  Sap.,  c.  5.  —  Ptoi.,  5,  9.  —  Settee., 
Quest.  Nat.,  4,  2.)  The  ancients  believed  that  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants  were  deprived  of  hearing  by 
the  constant  roar  of  the  waters !    (  Ctc,  I.  c.) 

Cat  aha,  a  city  of  Sicily,  on  the  eastern  coast,  at  the 
bane  of  .Etna,  and  a  short  distance  below  the  river  Ac  is 
and  thr  Cyclopnm  Scopuli.    It  was  founded  by  a  colony 
from  Chairis  in  Eubtra.  five  years  after  the  settlement 
sf  Syracu  ••.   Catana,  like  all  the  other  colonies  of  Gre- 
cian origin,  soon  became  independent  of  any  foreign 
control,  and.  in  consequence  of  the  fertility  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  attained  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
pro*p*nty    It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
it  say  time  a  populous  city;  and  hence  Hiero  of 
Syracuse  was  enabled  without  difficulty  to  transfer 
the  inhabitants  to  Leontini.    A  new  colony  of  Pel- 
oponnesians  and  Syracusans  was  established  here  by 
htm.  and  the  place  railed  .Etna,  from  its  proximity  to 
the  mountain.    (Died.  Sic.,  1 1,  49.— Ptnrf.,  Pyth.,  1.) 
—After  the  death  of  Hiero,  the  new  colonists  were 
dnven  out  by  the  Siculi,  and  the  old  inhabitants  from 
Leonimi  then  came,  and,  recovering  possession  of  the 
place,  changed  its  name  again  to  Catana.    We  find 
Catana  after  this  possessed  for  a  short  time  by  the 
Athenian*,  and  subsequently  falling  into  the  hands  of 
DionvMus  of  Syracuse.    This  tyrant,  according  to  Di- 
odonu  Sicuku  ( 14, 15),  sold  the  inhabitants  as  slaves, 
and  gave  the  city  to  his  mercenary  troops,  the  Cam- 
pan  l  to  dwell  in.    It  is  probable,  however,  that  he 
sold  those  who  were  taken  with  arms  in  their 
and  that  many  of  the  old  population  remained, 
Dionysius  afterward  persuaded  these  same  Cam- 
paoi  to  migrate  to  the  city  of  .Etna.    (Dtod.  Sic.,  14, 
5S  i    Catana  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Romans  du- 
mjr  the  first  Punic  war.    (Pltn.,  7,  60.)   The  mod- 
em name  is  Catama,  and  the  distance  from  it  to  the 
summit  of  iEtna  is  reckoned  thirty  miles.    (Manner t, 
G'*gr  ,  vol.  9,  pt.  S,  p.  287  ) 
Oataowia,  a  tract  of  country  in  the  southern  part 
The  inhabitants  were  of  Cilician  ori- 
ow  to  the  canton  of  Aladeult,  in  the 
pvhalie  of  Adana.    (Compare  Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol. 
6.  pt.  *.  p.  223,  s«ff.) 

Catab  actss,  I.  a  river  of  Pampbylia,  falling  into 
the  sea  near  Attatia.  It  derived  its  ancient  name 
Ir.-m  its  impetuosity.   Now  Dodensoui. — II.  A  river 


of  Asia  Minor,  the  same  with  the  Marsyas.  (Compare 
Larcher,  Hut.  dHerodote,  vol.  8,  p.  104.  —  Table  Gc- 
ographtque,  and  the  authorities  there  cited.) 

CathjKa,  a  country  of  Asia,  the  precise  situation 
of  which  is  doubtful.  Mannert  places  it  northeast  of 
the  Malli,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hydraotes.  The  chief 
town  was  Sangala.  Diodorus  Siculus  calls  the  pcoplo 
Catheri  Thevenot  is  supposed  to  allude  to  their  de- 
scendants under  the  name  of  Cattry,  that  is,  the  Kuttru 
tribe  or  Rajpoots.    (Mannert,  Gcogr.,  vol.  5,  p.  56.) 

CatiiIna,  L.  Srrgius,  a  Roman  of  patrician  rank, 
and  the  last  of  the  gens  Sergia.  Of  his  father  and 
grandfather  little  is  known :  the  former  would  seem 
to  have  been  in  indigent  circumstances,  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Quintus  Cicero  (de  PctUume  Consulates,  c. 
2),  who  speaks  of  Catiline  as  having  been  born  amid 
the  poverty  of  his  father  (in  pains  cgettate).  The 
great-grandfather,  M.  Sergius  Silus  or  Silo,  distin- 
guished himself  greatly  in  the  second  Punic  war,  and 
was  present  in  the  battles  of  Ticinus,  Trebia,  Trasy- 
menus,  and  Cannn.  Pliny  (7,  29)  speaks  of  his  cx- 
ploits  in  a  very  animated  strain. — The  cruelty  of  Cat- 
iline's disposition,  his  undaunted  resolution,  and  the 
depravity  of  his  morals,  fitted  him  for  acting  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  turbulent  and  bloody  scenes  of  the 
period  in  which  he  lived.  He  embraced  the  interest 
of  Sylla,  in  whose  army  he  held  the  office  of  qurcstor. 
Thai  monster  in  his  victory  had  in  Catiline  an  able 
coadjutor,  whose  heart  knew  no  sympathy  and  his 
lewdness  no  bounds.  He  rejoiced  in  the  carnage  and 
plunder  of  the  proscribed,  gratifying  at  one  tune  his 
own  private  resentments  by  bringing  his  enemies  to 
punishment,  and  executing  at  another  the  bloody  man- 
dates of  the  dictator  himself.  Many  citizens  of  no- 
ble birth  are  said  by  Quintus  Cicero  (de  Petti.  Cons., 
c.  23)  to  have  fallen  by  his  hand  ;  and,  according  to 
Plutarch  (Vit .  Syll.,  c.  32—  Vtt.  Ctc.,  c.  10),  he  had 
assassinated  his  own  brother  during  the  civil  war,  and 
now,  to  screen  himself  from  prosecution,  persuaded 
Sylla  to  put  him  down  among  the  proscribed  as  a  per- 
son still  alive.  He  murdered  too,  with  his  own  hands, 
his  sister's  husband,  a  Roman  knight  of  a  mild  and 
peaceable  character.  (Q.  Cic.,  de  Petti.  Cons  ,  c  3. J 
One  of  the  most  horrid  actions,  however,  of  which  he 
was  guilty,  would  seem  to  have  been  the  killing  of 
M.  Marius  Gratidianua,  a  near  relative  of  the  celebrated 
Marina.  Sylla  had  put  the  name  of  this  individual  on 
the  list  of  the  proscribed,  whereupon  Catiline  entered 
the  dwelling  of  the  unfortunate  man,  exhausted  upon 
his  person  all  the  refinements  of  cruelty  and  insult, 
and  having  at  last  put  an  end  to  his  existence,  carried 
his  bloody  head  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Rome, 
and  brought  it  to  Sylla  as  ho  sat  on  his  tribunal  in  the 
forum.  When  this  was  done,  the  murderer  washed 
hia  hands  in  the  lustral  water  at  the  door  of  Apollo's 
temple,  which  stood  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  (Sen- 
eca, de  Ira,  3,  18.)— Catiline  was  peculiarly  dangerous 
and  formidable,  as  his  power  of  dissimulation  enabled 
him  to  throw  a  veil  ovor  his  vices.  Such  was  his 
art,  that,  while  he  was  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  Ro- 
man youth,  he  gained  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  the 
severe  Catulus.  Equally  well  qualified  to  deceive  the 
good,  to  intimidate  the  weak,  and  to  inspire  his  own 
boldness  into  his  depraved  associates,  ho  evaded  two 
accusations  brought  against  him  by  Clodius,  for  crim- 
inal intercourse  with  a  Vestal,  and  for  monstrous  ex- 
tortions of  which  he  had  been  guilty  while  proconsul 
in  Africa  (A.U.C.  687).  He  was  suspected  also  of 
having  murdered  his  first  wife  and  his  son.  A»con- 
federacy  of  many  young  men  of  high  birth  and  daring 
character,  who  aaw  no  other  means  of  extricating 
themselves  from  their  enormous  debts  than  by  obtain- 
ing the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  having  been  formed, 
Catiline  was  placed  at  their  head.  This  eminence  he 
owed  chiefly  to  his  connexion  with  the  old  soldiers  of 
Sylla,  by  means  of  whom  be  kept  in  awe  the  towns 
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near  Rome,  and  even  Rome  itself.  At  the  same  time 
he  numbered  among  his  adherent!  not  only  the  worBt 
and  lowest  of  the  riotous  populace,  but  also  many  of 
the  patricians  and  men  of  consular  rank.  Everything 
favoured  his  audacious  scheme  Pompey  was  pursu- 
ing the  victories  which  Lucullus  had  prepared  for  him, 
and  the  latter  was  but  a  feeble  supporter  of  the  patriots 
in  the  senate,  who  wished  him,  but  in  vain,  to  put 
himself  at  their  head.  Crassus,  who  had  delivered  It- 
aly from  the  gladiators,  was  now  striving  with  mad 
eagerness  after  power  and  riches,  and,  instead  of  op- 
posing, countenanced  the  growing  influence  of  Cati- 
line, as  a  means  of  his  own  aggrandizement.  Cesar, 
who  was  labouring  to  revive  the  party  of  Marius,  spared 
Catiline,  and,  perhaps,  even  encouraged  him.  Only  two 
Romans  remained  determined  to  uphold  their  falling 
country — Cato  and  Cicero ;  the  latter  of  whom  alone 
possessed  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  task. 
The  conspirators  were  now  planning  the  elevation  of 
Catiline  and  one  of  bis  accomplices  to  the  consulship. 
When  this  was  effected,  they  hoped  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  public  treasures  and  the  property  of  the  citizens, 
under  various  pretexts,  and  especially  by  means  of  pro- 
scription. It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  Catiline 
had  promised  them  the  liberty  of  burning  and  plunder- 
ing Rome.  Cicero  had  the  courage  to  stand  candi- 
date for  the  consulship,  in  spite  of  the  impending  dan- 
ger, of  the  extent  01  which  he  was  perfectly  aware. 
Neither  insults  nor  threats,  nor  even  riots  and  attempts 
to  assassinate  him,  deterred  him  from  his  purpose ; 
and,  being  supported  by  the  rich  citizens,  lie  gained 
his  election,  B.C.  65.  All  that  the  party  of  Catiline 
could  accomplish  was  the  election  01  Caius  Antonius, 
one  of  their  accomplices,  as  colleague  of  Cicero.  This 
failure,  however,  did  not  deprive  Catiline  of  the  hope 
of  gaining  the  consulship  the  following  year,  tor 
this  purpose  he  redoubled  the  measures  of  terror,  by 
means  of  which  he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his  pow- 
er. Meanwhile  he  had  lost  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant members  of  his  conspiracy.  Antony  had  been 
prevailed  upon  or  compelled  by  Cicero  to  remain  neu- 
tral. Cesar  and  Crassus  had  resolved  to  do  the  same. 
Piso  had  been  killed  in  Spain.  Italy,  however,  was 
destitute  of  troops.  The  veterans  of  Sylla  only  waited 
the  signal  to  take  up  arms.  This  signal  was  now 
given  by  Catiline.  The  centurion  Manlius  appeared 
among  them,  and  formed  a  camp  in  Etruria.  Cicero 
was  on  the  watch,  and  a  fortunate  accident  disclosed 
to  him  the  counsels  of  the  conspirators.  One  of  them, 
Curius,  was  on  intimate  terms  with  a  woman  of  douht- 
ftil  reputation,  Fulvia  by  name,  and  had  acquainted 
her  with  their  plans.  Through  this  woman  Cicero 
learned  that  two  knights  had  undertaken  to  assassi- 
nate him  at  his  house.  On  the  day  which  they  had 
fixed  for  the  execution  of  their  plan,  they  found  his 
doors  barred  and  guarded.  Still  Cicero  delayed  to 
make  public  the  circumstances  of  a  conspiracy,  the 
progress  and  resources  of  which  he  wished  first  to  as- 
certain. He  contented  himself  with  warning  his  fel- 
low-citizens, in  general  terms,  of  the  impending  dan- 
ger. But  when  the  insurrection  of  Manlius  was  made 
known,  he  procured  the  passage  of  the  celebrated  de- 
cree, "  that  the  consuls  should  take  care  that  the  re- 
public received  no  detriment."  By  a  decree  of  this 
kind,  the  consuls  or  other  magistrates  named  therein 
were,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  state, 
armed  with  the  supreme  civil  and  military  authority. 
It  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  seize  the  person  of  one 
wholiad  soldiers  at  his  command,  both  in  and  out  of 
Rome ;  still  more  difficult  would  it  be  to  prove  his 
guilt  before  those  who  were  accomplices  with  him,  or, 
at  least,  were  willing  to  make  use  of  his  plans  to  serve 
their  own  interests.  He  had  to  choose  between  two 
evils — a  revolution  within  the  city,  or  a  civil  war :  he 

Cfcrrcd  the  latter.    Catiline  had  the  boldness  to  take 
seat  in  the  senate,  known  as  he  was  to  be  the  cne- 
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my  of  the  Roman  state.    Cicero  then  rose  and  deliv- 
ered that  bold  oration  against  him,  which  was  the 
means  of  saving  Rome  by  driving  Catiline  from  the 
city.    The  conspirators  who  remained,  Lentulus,  Ce- 
thegus,  and  other  infamous  senators,  engaged  to 
head  the  insurrection  in  Rome  as  soon  as  Catiline 
appeared  at  the  gates.    According  to  Cicero  and  Sal- 
lust,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  conspirators  to  set 
the  city  on  fire,  and  massacre  the  inhabitants.   At  any 
rate,  these  horrid  consequences  might  have  easily  fol- 
lowed from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  without  any 
previous  resolution.    Lentulus,  Ccthegus,  and  the 
other  conspirators,  in  the  mean  while,  were  carrying  on 
their  criminal  plots.    They  applied  to  the  ambatH- 
dors  of  the  Allobrogcs  to  transfer  the  war  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Italy  itself.    These,  however,  revealed  the 
plot,  and  their  disclosures  led  to  others  still  more  im- 
portant.   The  correspondence  of  the  conspirators 
with  their  leader  was  intercepted.    The  senate  had 
now  a  notorious  clime  to  punish.    As  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  did  not  allow  of  a  minute  oWn- 
a  nee  of  form  in  the  proceedings  against  the  consoira- 
tors,  the  laws  relating  thereto  were  disregarded,  as 
had  been  done  in  former  instances  of  less  pressing 
danger.    Cesar  spoke  against  immediate  execution, 
but  Cicero  and  Cato  prevailed.    Five  of  the  conspira- 
tors were  put  to  death.    Caius  Antonius  was  then  ap- 
pointed to  march  against  Catiline,  but,  on  the  eve  of 
battle,  under  pretence  of  being  disabled  by  the  gout, 
he  gave  the  command  to  his  lieutenant  Petreius.  The 
battle  was  fought  at  Pistoria  (now  Ptatota)  in  Etruria, 
and  ended  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  insurgents. 
Catiline,  on  finding  that  ail  was  lost,  resolved  to  die 
sword  in  hand.    His  followers  imitated  his  example.— 
The  history  of  Catiline's  conspiracy  has  been  written 
by  Sallust.    The  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  as  described 
by  this  historian  and  Cicero,  is  considered  by  some 
persons  to  contain  many  improbabilities.    It  is  incredi- 
ble, say  they,  that  a  man  like  Catiline,  unconnected 
with  the  regular  popular  party,  should  have  seriously 
hoped  to  effect  a  revolution ;  nor  can  it  be  believed 
that  any  of  the  nobility  would  have  submitted  them- 
selves to  the  guidance  of  such  a  leader. '  Even  if  he 
had  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  the  city  and  destroy- 
ing the  principal  senators,  the  praetor  of  the  nearest 
province  would  presently  have  marched  against  him, 
and  would  have  crushed  him  with  little  difficulty. 
But  they  who  argue  thus,  forget  that  Catiline  was  a 
patrician  of  noble  family ;  that  he  had  been  prctor ; 
and  that  he  was  considered  by  Cicero  as  his  most  dan- 
gerous competitor  for  tho  consulship  when  he  was 
candidate  for  that  office.    He  had  been  known  in  Syl- 
Ia's  proscription  as  a  man  who  scrupled  at  nothing; 
and  there  was  a  large  party  in  Rome  to  whom  such  s 
character  was  the  greatest  recommendation,  and  who 
would  gladly  follow  any  one  that  possessed  it.  That 
this  partv  was  inconsiderable  in  point  of  jxalitica!  power, 
is  true ;  and  they  accordingly  hoped  to  effect  their  de- 
sires by  fire  and  assassination  rather  than  by  open 
force.    But  if  Catiline  could  have  once  made  himself 
master  of  the  city,  no  one  can  doubt  but  that  he  would 
have  found  a  majority  in  the  Comitia  ready,  either 
from  fear  or  sympathy  in  his  projects,  to  elect  him 
consul  or  dictator;  and,  when  once  invested  with  the 
title  of  a  legal  magistrate,  and  in  possession  of  the 
seat  of  government,  he  would  probably  have  persuaded 
a  very  great  part  of  the  community  to  remain  neu- 
tral, while  his  own  active  supporters,  the  profligate 

Joung  nobility,  the  needy  plebeians,  the  discontented 
talian  allies,  and  the  restless  veterans  of  Sylla'a  ar- 
mies, would  have  enabled  him  to  defy  the  efforts  of 
any  neighbouring  pretor  who  might  have  been  dis- 
posed to  attack  him.  He  might  have  held  the  govern- 
ment as  easily  as  Cinna  had  done  ;  and,  although 
Pompey  might  have  imitated  successfully  the  con- 
due'  of  Sylla,  in  returning  from  Asia  to  revenge  the 
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rsiwe  of  the  aristocracy,  yet  the  chance  of  resisting 
him  mi  not  so  hopeless  as  to  dismay  a  set  of  despe- 
rate conspirators,  who,  in  their  calculations,  would 
have  been  well  contented  if  the  probability  of  their 
failure  was  only  a  little  greater  than  that  of  their  suc- 
cess. (Sail ,  Bell.  Cat—Cie.,  Or.  in  Cat.,  1,  dec- 
id  ,  yro  Jfsr.cn ,  e.  25. — Encyclop.  Amer.,  vol.  3,  p. 
3,  Meaq  —  Encyclop.  Metropol.,  Dw.  3,  vol.  2,  p.  176, 
not.) 

CvrtLixs  or  Catilcs.    Fid.  Tibur. 
Catius,  M  a  fictitious  name  in  Horace  (Serm.,  2, 
4),  under  which  the  poet  alludes  to  an  entire  class  of 
persons,  who  abased  the  genuine  doctrines  of  Epicu- 
rus, and  mule  a  large  portion  of  human  felicity  con- 
sist in  the  pleasures  of  the  table.   According  to  Manso 
(Schnften  mnd  Abhandlungen^  p.  59),  Catius  appears 
to  have  bad  for  his  prototype  one  Malius,  a  Roman 
knight,  hweii  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  precepts 
of  the  culinary  art.    (Consult  Hetndorf,  ad  Horat.,  I.  c. ) 
— The  scholiast  cited  by  Cruquius  makes  Catius  to 
hare  been  an  Epicurean,  and  to  have,  written  on  "  the 
Nature ofThings,"  and  '*  the  Sovereign  Good."  With 
this  account  Acron  and  Porphyrion  agree.  Cicero, 
moreover,  speak*  of  the  Epicurean  Catius,  from  Insu- 
bna,  as  of  a  writer  who  had  died  only  a  short  time  pre- 
vious.  (Cur..  En.  ad  Fam.,  15,  16. — Compare  Qum- 
n/..  10,  1.)    Still,  however,  the  explanation  we  have 
suits  better  the  spirit  of  Horace's  satire ;  and, 
Catius  had  died  some  time  before,  and  was 
.  entirely  forgotten.    (Hetndorf,  I.  e.) 
Cvro,  a  surname  of  the  Porcian  family,  rendered 
ulusthooa  by  M.  Porciua  Cato,  a  celebrated  Roman, 
snmamed  Cenaerms,  in  allusion  to  the  severity  with 
he  discharged  the  office  of  a  censor,  and  hence 
ily  styled,  at  the  present  day,  "  Cato  the  Cen- 
sor.'*  Other  surnames  were,  I'rucus,  "the  old,"  and 
Major,  "  the  eider,"  both  alluding  to  his  having  pre- 
ceded, in  the  order  of  time,  the  younger  Cato,  who 
committed  suicide  at  Utica.    The  subject  of  the  pres- 
ent sketch  was  born  232  B.C.,  at  Tusculuro,  of  ple- 
beian parents.    His  family  were  in  very  moderate  cir- 
cumstances, and  little,  if  anything,  was  known  of  it, 
until  he  himself  made  the  name  a  conspicuous  one. 
His  father  left  him  a  small  farm  in  the  Sabine  terri- 
tory, and  here  the  firstyears  of  his  youth  were  spent. 
The  stale  of  public  affairs,  however,  soon  compelled 
him  to  take-  up  arms  for  the  defence  of  his  country. 
The  second  Punic  war  had  broken  out,  and  Hannibal 
bad  invaded  Italy.    Cato,  therefore,  served  his  first 
camp.ii(TTi  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  under  Fabius  Maxi- 
mos,  when  he  besieged  the  c*tT^°^  Capua-  F>Te 

at  the  siege  of  Taren  turn,  and,  after  the  capture  of  this 
p'aee,  became  acquainted  with  the  Pythagorean  Near- 
elms,  who  initiated  him  into  the  principles  of  that 
system  of  philosophy,  with  which,  in  practice,  he  had 
already  become  famihar.    The  war  being  ended,  Cato 
returned  to  his  farm.    Near  this  there  stood  a  cot- 
tage belonging  to  Manius  Curius  Dentatus,  who  had 
repeatedly  triumphed  over  the  Sabines  and  Samnitcs, 
and  had  at  length  driven  Pyrrhus  from  Italy.  Cato  was 
accustomed  frequently  to  walk  over  to  the  humble 
abode  of  this  renowned  commander,  where  he  was 
struck  with  admiration  at  the  frugality  of  its  owner, 
sad  the  skilful  management  of  the  farm  which  was 
attached  to  it.    Hence  it  became  his  great  object  to 
"mutate  bis  illustrious  neighbour,  and  adopt  him  as  his 
model     Having  made  an  estimate  of  his  house,  lands, 
slaves,  and  expenses,  he  applied  himself  to  husbandry 
with  new  ardour,  and  retrenched  all  superfluity.  In 
the  morning  he  went  to  the  small  towns  in  the  vicinity 
to  plead  and  defend  the  causes  of  those  who  applied 
to  him  for  assistance.    Thence  he  returned  to  his 
or  Ids ;  where,  with  a  plain  cloak  over  his  shoulders  in 
winter,  and  almost  naked  in  summer,  he  laboured  with 
has  f  ?rvants  till  they  had  concluded  their  tasks,  after 


which  he  sat  down  along  with  them  at  table,  eating 
the  same  bread  and  drinking  the  same  wine.  Valerius 
Placcus,  a  noble  and  powerful  Roman,  occupied  an 
estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cato's  residence.  A 
witness  of  the  virtues  and  talents  displayed  by  him,  ho 
persuaded  the  young  Cato  to  remove  to  Rome,  and 
promised  to  assist  him  by  his  influence  and  patronage. 
Cato  came  accordingly  to  the  capital,  with  an  obscure 
name,  and  with  no  other  resources  but  his  own  talents 
and  the  aid  of  the  generous  Fiaccus ;  but  by  the  purity 
of  his  morals,  the  austere  energy  of  his  character,  his 
knowledge  of  the  laws,  his  fluency  of  elocution,  and 
the  great  ability  that  marked  his  early  forensic  career, 
he  soon  won  for  himself  a  distinguished  name.  It 
was  in  the  camp,  however,  rather  than  at  the  bar,  that 
he  strove  to  raise  himself  to  eminence.  At  the  age  of 
thirty  he  went  as  military  tribune  to  Sicily.  The  ncrf 
year  he  was  chosen  qunstor,  and  was  attached  to  the 
army  which  Scipio  Africanus  was  to  carry  into  Africa, 
at  which  period  there  commenced  between  him  and 
that  commander  a  rivalry  and  hatred  which  lasted  un- 
til death.  Cato,  who  had  returned  to  Rome,  accused 
Scipio  of  extravagance ;  and,  though  he  failed  in  sup- 
porting his  charge,  yet  his  zeal  for  the  public  good  gain- 
ed him  great  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Five  years  subsequent  to  this,  after  having  been  already 
fedile,  be  was  chosen  pnotor,  and  the  province  of  Sar- 
dinia fell  to  him  by  lot.  His  austere  self-control,  bis 
integrity  and  justice,  while  discharging  this  office, 
brought  htm  into  direct  and  most  favourable  contrast 
with  those  who  had  preceded  him.  Here  too  it  waB 
that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  poet  Ennius,  who 
was  then  serving  among  the  Calabrian  levies  attached 
to  the  army.  From  Ennius  he  acquired  the  Greek 
language,  and,  on  his  departure  from  the  island,  he 
took  the  bard  along  with  him  to  Rome.  He  was  final- 
ly elected  consul,  B.C.  193,  and  his  colleague  in  office 
was  Valerius  Fiaccus,  his  early  friend.  While  consul 
he  strenuously  but  fruitlessly  opposed  the  abolition  of 
the  famous  Oppian  Law(nd.  Oppia  Lex),  and  soon  after 
this  set  out  for  Spain,  which  had  attempted  to  shako 
off  the  Roman  yoke.  With  newly-raised  troops,  which 
he  soon  converted  into  an  excellent  army,  he  quickly 
reduced  that  province  to  submission,  and  obtained  the 
honours  of  a  triumph  at  Rome,  though  there  is  but 
too  much  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  justly  exposed 
himself,  in  the  eyes  of  a  candid  historian,  if  such  a 
one  could  then  have  been  found  among  his  country- 
men, to  the  charge  of  perfidious  conduct  and  cruelty. 
Hardly  had  Cato  descended  from  the  triumphal  char- 
iot, when,  laying  aside  the  consular  robe  and  assu- 
ming the  garb  of  the  lieutenant,  he  accompanied,  as 
such,  the  Roman  commander  Sempronius  into  Thrace. 
He  afterward  placed  himself  under  the  orders  of  Ma- 
nius Acitius,  the  consul,  to  fight  against  Antiochus, 
and  carry  the  war  into  Thessaly.  By  a  bold  march 
he  seized  upon  Callidromus,  one  of  the  rockiest  sum- 
mits of  Thermopylae  and  thus  decided  the  issue  of 
the  conflict.  For  this  signal  service,  the  consul,  in  the 
excess  of  his  enthusiasm,  embraced  him  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  army,  and  exclaimed  that  it  was  neither 
in  his  power,  nor  in  that  of  the  Roman  people,  to 
award  him  a  recompense  commensurate  with  his  de- 
serts. Ac i bus  immediately  after  this  sent  him  to  Rome 
to  communicate  the  tidings  of  the  victory.  Seven  years 
subsequently  he  obtained  the  office  of  censor,  not- 
withstanding the  powerful  opposition  of  a  large  part  of 
the  nobility,  who  dreaded  to  have  so  severe  an  in- 
spector of  public  morals,  at  a  time  when  luxury,  the 
result  of  their  Asiatic  conquests,  had  driven  out  many 
of  the  earlier  virtues  of  the  Roman  people.  He  ful- 
filled this  trust  with  inflexible  rigour.  Some  of  his 
acts,  it  is  true,  would  seem  to  have  proceeded  from 
that  pugnacious  bitterness  which  must  be  contracted 
by  a  man  engaged  in  constant  strife  and  inflictions : 
thus,  for  example,  he  toof^away  his  horse  from  Lu- 
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cius  Seipio,  and  expelled  Manilius  from  tne  M>nate  for 
Mluting  his  wife  at  what  Cato  deemed  an  improper 
time.  Stih\  however,  moit  of  his  proceedings  when 
ccnaor  indicate  a  man  who  aimed,  by  every  method, 
at  keeping  up  the  true  spirit  of  earlieT  day*.  Hence, 
though  his  measures,  while  holding  this  office,  caused 
him  some  obloquy  and  opposition,  they  met  in  the  end 
with  the  highest  applause,  and,  when  he  resigned  the 
censorship,  the  people  erected  a  statue  to  him  in  the 
temple  of  Health,  with  an  honourable  inscription,  tes- 
tifying his  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  of- 
fice. Cato's  attachment  to  the  old  Roman  morals 
was  still  more  plainly  seen  in  hi*  opposition  to  Car- 
neades  and  his  colleague*,  when  he  persuaded  the  sen- 
ate to  send  hack  these  philosophers,  without  delay,  to 
their  own  schools,  through  fear  lest  the  Roman  youth 
should  lose  their  martial  character  in  the  pursuit  of 
Grecian  learning.  The  whole  political  career  of  Cato 
was  one  continued  warfare.  He  was  continually  ac- 
cusing others,  or  made  the  subject  of  accusation  him- 
self. Livy,  although  full  of  admiration  for  his  charac- 
ter, still  does  not  seek  to  deny,  that  Cato  was  sus- 
pected of  having  excited  the  accusation  brought  against 
bcipio  Africanus,  which  compelled  that  illustrious  man 
to  retire  from  the  capital.  He  was  also  the  means  of 
the  condemnation  of  Scipio  Asiaticua,  who  would 
have  been  dragged  to  prison  bad  not  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus generously  interfered.  As  for  Cato  himself, 
he  was  fifty  times  accused  and  as  often  acquitted. 
He  was  eighty-five  years  of  age  when  he  saw  himself 
compelled  to  answer  the  last  accusation  brought  against 
him,  and  the  exordium  of  his  speech  on  that  occasion 
was  marked  by  a  peculiar  and  touching  simplicity :  • "  It 
is  a  hard  thing,  Romans,  to  give  an  account  of  one's 
conduct  before  the  men  of  an  age  different  from  that 
in  which  one  has  himself  lived." — The  last  act  of  Ca- 
to's public  life  was  his  embassy  to  Carthago,  to  settle 
the  dispute  between  the  Carthaginians  and  King  Mas- 
sinissa.  This  voyage  of  his  is  rendered  famous  in  his- 
tory, since  to  it  has  neon  attributed  the  destruction  of 
Carthage.  In  fact,  struck  by  the  rapid  recovery  of 
tliis  city  from  the  loss  it  had  sustained,  Cato  ever  af- 
ter ended  every  speech  of  his  with  the  well-known 
words,  "  Pratcrea  eenseo  Carthaginem  esse  delendam" 
('•  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  Carthage  ought  to  be  de- 
stroyed"). Whatever  we  may  think  of  his  patriotism 
in  this,  we  certainly  cannot  admire  his  political  saga- 
city, since  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  by  removing  all  dread 
of  a  once  powerful  rival,  only  tended  to  accelerate 
the  downfall  of  Roman  freedom  itself.  Cato  died  a 
year  after  his  return  from  this  embassy,  in  the  eighty- 
■  fifth  year  of  his  age. — Although  frugal  of  the  pubbc 
revenues,  he  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  indifferent 
to  riches,  nor  to  have  neglected  the  ordinary  means  of 
acquiring  them  ;  nay,  if  Plutarch  speaks  truly,  some 
of  the  modes  to  which  he  had  recourse  for  increasing 
his  resources  were  anything  but  reputable.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  life  he  was  fond  of  indulging  in  a  cheer- 
ful glass,  and  of  inviting  daily  some  of  his  neighbours 
to  sup  with  him  at  his  villa ;  and  the  conversation 
on  these  occasions  turned,  not,  as  one  might  have  sup- 
posed, chiefly  on  rural  affairs,  but  on  the  praises  of 
great  and  excellent  men  among  the  Romans.  He  was 
twice  married,  and  had  a  son  by  each  of  his  wives. 
His  conduct  as  a  husband  and  father  was  equally  ex- 
emplary.— Cato  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the 
Sabino-Samnite  character.  If  his  life  be  regarded  as 
that  of  a  mere  private  man,  it  offers  only  acerbity  and 
rigour :  it  presents,  however,  a  wholly  different  as- 
pect if  one  contemplates  him  as  the  representative  of 
the  early  Italian  popular  character.  Many  features  of 
this  same  character  strikingly  resemble  the  modern. 
Who  does  not,  in  Cato's  vehement  bitterness,  retrace 
a  leading  feature  of  the  modern  Italian,  so  vehement 
and  implacable  when  his  feelings  arc  once  irritated? 
Who  knows  not  that  in  Italy  is  most  frequently  to  j 
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be  found  tho  strange  combination  of  grovelling  cupidity 
and  boundless  indifference  towards  external  goods  ! 
As  to  what  regards  the  first  point,  we  need  not,  as 
in  other  cases,  betake  ourselves  to  Plutarch's  collec- 
tion of  anecdotes ;  we  can  judge  of  it  from  Cato's 
own  work  on  husbandry  and  household  economy. 
At  the  very  outset  of  the  book,  be  sees  nothing  to 
find  fault  with  in  a  respectable  man's  endeavouring  to 
enrich  himself  by  trade ;  for  profit  and  gain  appear 
to  him  an  important  object  of  life ;  only  he  looki 
upon  the  mercantile  profession  as  too  hazardous  in 
its  nature. — While  we  recognise  with  pleasure,  even 
in  Cato's  generation,  the  om  Sabine  discipline  in  the 
simplicity  of  life,  rural  employments,  and  social  cheer- 
fulness of  the  Roman  country  nobleman,  yet  we  per- 
ceive with  honor  that  the  treatment  of  slaves,  even  in 
ancient  Italy  and  according  to  old  Reman  manners, 
was  still  more  degrading  to  humanity  than  in  Greece. 
Cato  bought  slaves  like  hounds  or  foals,  when  they 
were  young,  in  order  to  sell  them  again  when  grown 
up;  he  treated  them  exactly  like  hounds  or  foals; 
UBed  them  well,  because  they  had  a  money  value,  but 
otherwise  viewed  them  merely  as  live-stock,  not  as 
persons.  This,  however,  we  find  less  surprising,  since, 
even  in  his  warlike  undertakings,  Cato  opposed  rigour 
and  cruelty,  as  genuine  Roman  policy,  to  Scipio's 
mildness.    His  advice,  however,  to  the  farmer,  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  old  and  sickly  slaves  are  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  shows  an  utter  want  of  good  feeling.  He 
classes  them  with  old  and  worn-out  iron  implement!, 
and  recommends  them  to  be  told:  "  Fcrramcnta  Vete- 
ra, termm  sencm,  terrum  nwrbomm,  tt  rt  quid  altud 
supernt  vendat."    (R.  R.,  2,  p.  12,  cd.  Ap.)— Among 
the  literary  labours  of  Cato,  the  first  that  deserves 
mention  is  the  treatise  De  Re  Rusticn  ("On  Agri- 
culture").   It  appears  to  have  come  down  to  us  in  a 
mutilated  state,  since  Pliny  and  other  writers  allude 
to  subjects  as  treated  of  by  Cato.  and  to  opinions  as 
delivered  by  him  in  this  book,  which  are  nowhere  to  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  work  now  extant.    In  its 
present  state,  it  is  merely  the  loose,  unconnected  jour- 
nal of  a  plain  farmer,  expressed  with  rude,  sometimes 
with  almost  oracular,  brevity ;  and  it  wants  all  those 
elegant  topics  of  embellishment  and  illustration  which 
the  subject  might  have  so  naturally  suggested.  It 
consists  solely  of  the  dryest  rules  of  assjrulture,  and 
some  receipts  for  making  various  kindTwf  cakes  and 
wine.    Scrvius  says,  it  is  addressed  to  the  author's 
son,  but  there  is  no  such  address  now  extant.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  in  this  work  of  Cato's  is  its 
total  want  of  arrangement.    It  is  divided,  indeed,  into 
chapters,  but  the  author  apparently  had  never  taken 
tho  trouble  of  reducing  his  precepts  to  anv  sort  of 
method,  or  of  following  any  general  plan.    The  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  chapters,  of  which  this  work  con- 
sists, seem  so  many  rules  committed  to  writing,  as  the 
daily  labours  of  the  field  suggested.    He  gives  direc- 
tions about  the  vineyard,  then  goes  to  his  corn-fields, 
and  returns  again  to  the  vineyard.    His  treatise,  there- 
fore, was  evidently  not  intended  as  a  regular  and  well- 
composed  book,  but  merely  as  a  journal  of  incidental 
observations.    That  this  was  its  utmost  pretension,  is 
farther  evinced  by  the  brevity  of  the  precepts,  and  the 
deficiency  of  all  illustrations  or  embellishment.   Of  the 
style,  he  of  course  would  be  little  careful,  as  his  Mem- 
oranda were  intended  for  the  use  only  of  his  family 
and  slaves.    It  is  therefore  always  simple,  and  some- 
times rude,  but  it  is  not  ill-adapted  to  the  subject,  and 
suits  our  notions  of  the  severe  manners  of  its  author 
and  the  character  of  the  ancient  Romans — Besides 
this  book  on  agriculture,  Cato  left  behind  him  varioi:  s 
works,  which  have  almost  entirely  perished.    He  left 
a  hundred  and  fifty  orations  (Cicero,  Brutus,  c.  17. 
which  were  existing  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  thougK  a  !- 
most  entirely  neglected,  and  a  book  on  military  disrej. 
Ipline  (Vcgcttut,  1,  8),  both  of  which,  if  now  cxtar.t. 
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would  be  highly  interesting,  as  proceeding  from  one 
who  vu  equally  distinguished  in  the  camp  and  forum. 
A  pood  many  of  his  orations  were  in  dissuasion  or 
(stout  of  particular  laws  and  measures  of  state.  By 
his  readiness  and  pertinacity,  and  his  bitterness  in 
speaking,  he  completely  wore  out  his  adversaries  (Lip., 
39,  40),  and  earned  mb  reputation  of  being,  if  not  the 
meat  eloquent,  at  least  the  most  stubborn,  speaker 
aracwg  the  Romans.    Both  Cicero  and  Livy  have  ex- 
pressed them  selves  very  fully  on  the  subject  of  Cato's 
orations.    The  former  admits  that  his  "  language  is 
antiquated,  and  some  of  his  phrases  harsh  and  inele- 
gant :  but  only  change  that,"  he  continues, 41  which  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  change — add  number  and  ca- 
dence— give  an  easier  turn  tonis  sentences,  and  regu- 
late the  structure  and  connexion  of  his  words,  and 
you  will  find  no  one  who  can  claim  the  preference  to 
Cato ''  Lhv  principally  speaks  of  the  facility,  asperi- 
ty, and  freedom  of  his  tongue. — Of  the  book  on  mili- 
tary discipline,  a  good  deal  has  been  incorporated  into 
the  work  of  Vegetius ;  and  Cicero's  orations  may  con- 
sole us  for  the  want  of  those  of  Cato.    But  the  loss  of 
the  seven  books,  De  Originibus,  which  he  commenced 
in  bis  vigorous  old  age,  and  finished  just  before  his 
death,  must  ever  be  deeply  deplored  by  the  historian 
and  antiquary.    Cato  is  said  to  have  begun  to  inquire 
into  the  history,  antiquities,  and  language  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  with  a  view  to  'counteract  the  influence 
of  the  Greek  taste  introduced  by  the  Scipios.  The 
first  book  of  the  valuable  work,  De  Originibus,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  in  his  short  life  of 
Cato,  contained  the  exploits  of  the  kings  of  Rome. 
Cato  was  the  first  author  who  attempted  to  fix  the  era 
of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  which  he  calculated  in  his 
Orients,  and  determined  to  have  been  in  the  first  year 
of  the  7U>  Olympiad,  which  is  also  the  estimate  fol- 
lowed by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.    The  second 
and  third  books  treated  of  the  origin  of  the  different 
states  of  Italy,  whence  the  whole  work  has  received 
the  name  of  Ongines.    The  fourth  and  fifth  books 
comprehended  the  history  of  the  first  and  second  Punic 
wars :  and  in  the  two  remaining  books,  the  author  dis- 
cussed the  other  wars  of  the  Romans  till  the  time  of 
Serrius  Galba.  who  overthrew  the  Lusitanians.  The 
white  work  exhibited  great  industry  and  learning,  and, 
bad  it  descended  to  us,  would  unquestionably  have 
thrown  much  light  upon  the  early  periods  of  Roman 
history  and  the  antiquities  of  the  different  states  of  Ita- 
ly   Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  himself  a  sedulous 
mqnirer  into  antiquities,  bears  ample  testimony  to  the 
research  and  accuracy  of  that  part  which  treats  of  the 
origin  of  the  ancient  Italian  cities.  —  Cato  was  the 
first  of  his  countrymen  who  wrote  on  the  subject  of 
This  was  done  in  a  work  entitled  "  Com- 


ntntamu  quo  mtdctur  FUio,  Servis,  Familiaribus." 
In  this  book  of  domestic  medicine,  duck,  pigeons, 
»nd  hare  were  the  food  he  chiefly  recommended  to 
the  sick.  His  remedies  were  principally  extracted 
from  herbs ;  and  colewort  or  cabbage  was  his  favour- 
ite cure.  (Pliny,  20,  9.)  The  recipes,  indeed, 
wntiined  in  his  work  on  agriculture,  show  that  his 
"wfical  knowledge  did  not  exceed  that  which  usu- 
ally  exists  among  a  semi-barbarous  race,  and  only  ex- 
tended to  the  most  ordinary  simples  which  nature  af- 
fords —  Aulus  Gellius  (7,  10)  mentions  Cato's  Libri 
1***honum  Bpistolicarum ;  and  Cicero  his  Apoph- 
farwitA  (De  Officii*,  1,  29),  the  first  example,  prob- 
*^y.  of  that  class  of  works  which,  under  the  appella- 
tion of  Ana,  became  so  fashionable  and  prevalent  in 
France.  — The  only  other  work  of  Cato's  which  we 
shall  here  mention  is  the  Carmen  de  Moribus.  This, 
bowever.  was  not  written  in  verse,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed from  the  title.  Precepts,  imprecations,  or  pray- 
ers, or  any  set  formula  whatever,  were  called  Carmi- 
however,  by  the  title,  some  critics  have 
"  to  the  censor  the  DisHcha  de 


Moribus,  now  generally  attributed  to  Dionysius  Cato, 
who  lived,  according  to  Scaligcr,  in  the  age  of  Corn- 
modus  and  Septimius  Scverus.  (Plutarch,  Vit.  Cat. 
Maj.  —  Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  7,  p.  399,  seqq.  — Dunlop's 
Roman  Literature,  vol.  2,  p.  16,  seqq.) —  The  pretend- 
ed fragments  of  the  Origines,  published  by  the  Do- 
minican, Nanni,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Annius 
Viterbiensis,  and  inserted  in  his  AntiquitaJes  Variee, 
printed  at  Rome  in  1498,  are  spurious,  and  the  impo- 
sition was  detected  soon  after  their  appearance.  '1  no 
few  remains  first  collected  by  Riccobonus,  and  pub-. 
li*hed  at  the  end  of  his  treatise  on  History  (Basle, 
1759),  are  believed  to  be  genuine.  They  have  been 
enlarged  by  Ausonius  Popma,  and  added  by  him,  with 
notes,  to  the  other  writings  of  Cato,  published  at  Ley- 
den  in  1590. — The  best  edition  of  the  work  on  Agri- 
culture is  contained  in  Gesner's  Scnptores  Rci  Rusti- 
cce,  2  vols.  4to.,  Lips.,  1735. — II.  Marcus,  eon  of  Cato 
the  Censor,  by  his  first  wife.  He  distinguished  him- 
self greatly  in  the  battle  of  Pydna,  against  Pcrses, 
king  of  M  acedonia,  and  received  high  eulogiums  from 
Paulus  ^Emilius,  the  Roman  commander  on  that  oc- 
casion, whose  daughter  Tcrtia  he  afterward  married. 
He  died  while  filling  the  office  of  praetor.  (Plut.,  Vit. 
Cat.  Mai.,  c.  20  et  24.)  —  III.  Salonius,  or,  as  Plu 
tarch  calls  him,  Saloninus  (Za?.wvivoe),  son  of  Cato 
the  Censor,  by  his  second  wife.  This  second  wife  was 
the  daughter  of  one  Salonius,  who  had  been  Cato's 
secretary,  and  was,  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  a  mem- 
ber of  his  retinue.  Salonius,  like  his  half-brother  Mar- 
cus, died  when  pnetor.  He  left,  however,  a  son  na- 
med Marcus,  who  attained  to  the  consulship,  and  who 
was  the  father  of  Cato  the  younger,  commonly  called 
Uticensis.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Cat.  Maj.,  c.  27.)  —  IV.  Va- 
lerius, a  celebrated  grammarian  in  the  time  of  Sylla. 
He  was  deprived  of  all  his  patrimony  during  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  civil  war,  and  then  directed  his  attention 
to  literary  pursuits.  He  wrote  a  poem  entitled  Dira 
in  Battarum,  "  Imprecations  on  Battarus."  It  was 
directed  against  the  individual  who  had  profited  by  his 
disgrace,  to  appropriate  to  himself  all  the  property  of 
the  former.  Suetonius,  who  has  preserved  some  ac- 
count of  him,  mentions  two  other  poems  of  his,  the 
one  entitled  Lydia,  the  other  Diana,  and  also  a  third 
work,  probably  in  prose,  called  Indignatio,  in  which 
he  gives  an  account  of  his  misfortunes.  These 
three  works  are  lost.  (SchiiU,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  1, 
p.  152.)  —  V.  Dionysius,  a  writer  supposed  to  have 
flourished  in  the  age* of  Commodus  and  Septimius  Scv- 
erus, and  who  is  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  Ditti- 
cha de  Moribus.  (Compare  Sealiger,  Led.  Auson., 
232.  —  Cannegieter,  Rcscrip.  Boxhorn.  de  Catone,  c. 
18.  —  Bdhr,  Geseh.  Rom.  Lilt.,  vol.  1,  p.  154  )  —  VI. 
Marcus,  suraamed  Uticensis,  from  his  death  at  Utica, 
was  great-grandson  to  the  censor  of  the  same  name, 
and  bom  B.C.  93.  A  short  time  after  his  birth  ho 
lost  both  his  parents,  and  was  brought  up  in  the  man* 
sion  of  Livius  Drusus,  his  uncle  on  the  mother's  side. 
Even  in  early  life  Cato  displayed  a  maturity  of  judg- 
ment and  an  inflexible  firmness  of  character  far  above 
his  years ;  and  Sarpcdon,  his  instructor,  being  accus- 
tomed to  take  him  frequently  to  the  residence  of  Sylla, 
who  had  been  his  father's  friend,  the  young  Cato,  then 
but  fourteen  years  of  age,  struck  with  horror  at  the 
bloody  scenes  that  were  passing  around  him,  asked 
hi*  preceptor  for  a  sword  that  he  might  slay  the  tyrant. 
His  affectionate  disposition  was  clearly  displayed  in 
his  strong  attachment  to  Csepio,  his  brother  by  the 
mother's  side,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  pa- 
ges of  Plutarch.  Being  appointed  to  the  priesthood 
of  Apollo,  he  changed  his  residence,  and  took  his 
share  of  his  father's  estate  ;  but,  though  the  fortuno 
which  he  thus  received  was  a  considerable  one,  his 
manner  of  living  was  simpler  and  more  frugal  than 
ever.  He  formed  a  particular  connexion  with  An- 
tipater  of  Tyre,  the  stoic  philosopher,  made  himself 
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well  acquainted  with  the  tenets  of  thia  school,  and  ever  j  to  Julia,  king  of  Mauritania,  where  Varus  had  eot- 
after  remained  true  to  its  principles, pushing  them  even  lected  a  considerable  force.  Cato  immediately  rcsolv- 
to  the  extreme  of  austerity.  His  first  appearance  in  ed  to  join  them,  and,  in  order  to  effect  this,  was  com- 
public  was  against  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  who  pelled  to  make  a  long  and  painful  march  across  a  des- 
wished  to  remove  a  column  of  the  Porcian  Basilica,  or  <  ert  region,  in  which  his  troops  suffered  severely  from 
Hall  of  Justice,  which  incommoded  their  benches.  .  hunger,  thirst,  and  every  hardship,  but  which  pma- 
Thiu  Basilica  had  been  erected  by  his  great-grandfa- 
ther the  censor,  and  the  young  Cato  displayed  on  the 


tions  his  own  example  enabled)  them  manfully  to  en- 
dure.   After  seven  days  of  suffering  his  force  reach- 
ed Utica,  where  a  junction  between  the  two  armies 
took  place.    The  soldiers  wished  to  have  him  for  their 
general,  but  he  yielded  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
superior  claims  of  Scipio,  who  held  the  office  of  pro- 
consul ;  and  this  fault  on  his  part,  of  which  he  won 
after  had  reason  to  repent,  accelerated  the  ruin  of  the 
cause  in  which  he  had  embarked.    Scipio  having  wish- 
ed, for  Juba's  gratification,  to  put  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Utica  to  the  sword,  Cato  strenuously  opposed  this 
cruel  plan,  and  accepted  the  command  of  this  impor- 
tant city,  while  Scipio  and  Labicnus  marched  agamit 
Cnsar.    Cato  had  advised  them  to  protract  the  war; 
but  they  hazarded  an  engagement  at  Thapsus,  in  which 
they  were  entirely  defeated,  and  Africa  submitted  to 
the  victor.    After  vainly  endeavouring  to  prevail  upon 
the  fragments  of  the  conquered  army,  as  they  came 
successively  to  Utica,  to  unite  in  defending  that  city 
againBt  the  conqueror,  Cato  furnished  them  with  all 
the  ships  in  the  harbour  to  convey  .them  whitherso- 
ever they  wished  to  g«.    When  the  evening  of  that 
day  came,  he  retired  to  his  own  apartments,  tnd  «m- 
ploved  himself  for  some  time  in  reading  the  Fliadon 
of  Plato,  a  dialogue  that  turns  upon  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.    He  endeavoured  at  the  same  time  to  lull 


occasion  that  powerful  and  commanding  eloquence 
which  afterward  rendered  him  so  formidable  to  all 
tiis  opponents.  His  first  campaign  was  in  the  war 
against  Spartacus,  as  a  simple  volunteer,  his  half- 
brother  Cepio  being  a  military  tribune  in  the  same 
army  ;  and  he  distinguished  himself  so  highly,  that 
Gellius,  the  pnetor,  wished  to  award  him  a  prize  of 
honour,  which  Cato,  however,  declined.  He  was 
then  sent  as  military  tribune  to  Macedonia.  There 
he  learned  that  Cffpio  was  lying  dangerously  ill  at 
-Enos  in  Thrace,  and  instantly  embarked  for  that 
place  in  a  small  passage-boat,  notwithstanding  the 
roughness  of  the  sea  and  the  great  peril  which  at- 
tended the  attempt,  but  only  arrived  at  yEnos  just 
after  Cicpio  had  breathed  his  last.  Stoicism  was  here 
of  no  avail,  and  the  young  Roman  bitterly  lamented 
the  companion  of  his  early  years.  According  to  Plu- 
tarch, there  were  some  who  condemned  him  for  act- 
ing in  a  way  so  contradictory  to  his  philosophical  prin- 
ciples ;  but  the  heavier  and  more  unfeeling  charge  was 
the  one  brought  against  him  by  Ciesar,  in  nis  work  en- 
titled "  Anti-Cato."  It  was  there  stated,  that,  after 
all  the  lavish  expenditure  in  which  Cato  had  indulged 
in  performing  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Ca-pio,  and 

after  having  declined  repayment  from  the  daughter  I  the  suspicions  of  his  friends,  by  seeming  to  take  a 
of  the  latter,  he  nevertheless  passed  Cspio's  ashes  |  lively  interest  in  the  fate  of  those  who  were  ctcapicg 
through  a  sieve  in  search  of  the  gold  which  might ,  by  sea  from  Utica,  and  by  sending  several  times  totk 
have  melted  down  with  them !  When  the  term  of  his  seaside  to  learn  the  state  of  the  w  ind  and  wcatbrr. 
service  in  Macedonia  had  expired,  he  travelled  into  But  towards  morning,  when  all  was  quiet,  he  stalled  1 
Asia,  and  brought  back  with  him  the  stoic  Athcno-  himself.    He  fell  from  his  bed  with  the  blow,  and  the 

noise  of  his  fall  brought  his  son  and  servants  into  the 
room,  by  whose  assistance  he  was  raised  fura  the 
ground,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  bind  up  tk 
wound.  Their  efforts  to  save  him  were  in  vain ;  for 
Cato  had  no  sooner  recovered  his  self-possession, than 
he  tore  open  the  wound  again  in  fo  effectual  a  manner 
that  he  instantly  expired.  He  died  at  the  age  of  48. 
and  when  Ca?sar  heard  of  his  fate,  he  is  taiu  to  have 
exclaimed, 


dorus  to  Home.  He  was  next  made  quojstor,  and  dis- 
charged with  so  much  impartiality  the  duties  of  this 
difficult  office,  and  displayed  so  much  integrity  in  its 
various  details,  that,  on  the  last  day  of  his  qusstor- 
ship,  he  was  escorted  to  his  house  by  the  whole  assem- 
bly of  the  people.  So  high,  indeed,  was  the  opinion 
entertained  by  his  countrymen  of  the  purity  of  bis 
moral  character,  that  when,  at  the  Floral  games  given 
by  the  edilc  Messius,  Cato  happened  to  be  a  specta- 
tor, the  people,  out  of  respect  for  him,  hesitated  about 
ordering  the  dancers  to  lay  aside  their  vestments,  ac- 
cording to  long-established  custom,  nor  would  they 


I  grudge  thee  thy  death,  Cato,  since  thou 
host  grudged  me  the  saving  of  thy  life."  —  Such  was 
the  end  of  a  man  whom  a  better  philosophy,  by  teach- 
ing him  to  struggle  w  ith  his  predominant  faults  im>u«d 


allow  this  to  lie  done  until  he  had  departed  from  the  of  encouraging  them,  would  have  rendered  truly  ami- 
theatre.  (Vol.  Max.,  2,  10, 8.)  When  the  conspira-  j  able  and  admirable.  He  possessed  the  greatest  intrg- 
cy  of  Catiline  was  discovered,  Cato  supported  by  |  rity  and  fumness  ;  and,  from  the  beginning  of  his  po- 


every  means  in  his  power  the  acts  of  Cicero,  and  was   litical  career,  was  never  sw  ayed  by  fear  or  interest 


to 

desert  that  which  he  considered  the  course  of  liberty 
and  justice.    He  is  said  to  have  foreseen  Casar's  de- 
signs long  before  they  were  generally  suspected;  btt 
his  well-known  animosity  against  him  rendered  hi*  au- 
thority on  the  subject  less  weighty  ;  and  his  real  hd 
him  to  miscalculate  the  strength  of  the  commonwealth, 
when  he  earnestly  advised  the  senate  to  adopt  these 
measures  which  gave  Caesar  a  pretence  for  ctrrn.en- 
cing  hostilities.    During  the  civil  w  ar  he  had  the  ran1 
merit  of  uniting  to  the  sincerest  ardour  in  the  cairn- 
of  his  party  a  steady  regard  for  justice  and  humanity  : 
he  would  not  countenance  cruelty  or  rapine  because 
to  guard  the  military  chest  and  magazine,  while  he  j  practised  by  his  associates  or  coloured  with  pretences 
pushed  on  after  Ciesar,  who  had  been  forced  to  retire  |  of  public  advantages.    But  philosophical  pride  over- 
from  the  siege  of  that  city.    Cato,  therefore,  was  not .  shadowed  the  last  scenes  of  hie  life,  and  led  him  to 
present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.    On  receiving  the  J  indulge  his  selfish  feelings  by  suicide,  rather  than  In* 
news  of  this  event,  he  Bailed  to  Corcyra  with  the  .  for  the  happiness  of  his  family  ami  friends,  and  rniti- 
troops  under  his  orders,  and  offered  the  command  to  gate,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  the  distressed  condi 
Cicero,  who  declined  it    He  then  proceeded  to  Afri- 
ca, where  te  hoped  to  meet  with  Pompey,  but  on 
reaching  Cyrrne  he  heard  of  his  death,  and  was  also 

informed  that  Pompey  *s  father-in-law.  Scipio,  had  gone  !  that  his  opponents  could  not  refuse  him 
32(» 


the  first  that  gave  him  publicly  the  honourable  title  of 
"  Father  of  his  Country."  Opposing  after  this  the 
ambitious  movements  of  the  first  triumvirate,  they 
managed  to  have  him  removed  to  a  distance,  by  send- 
ing him  out  as  governor  of  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
Having  executed  this  trust  with  ability  and  success, 
and  having  deposited  in  the  treasury  nearly  seven 
thousand  talents  of  silver,  he  again  took  part  in  public 
affairs  at  Rome,  and  again  continued  his  opposition 
to  the  triumvirate.  When,  however,  the  rupture  took 
place  between  Pompey  and  Caisar,  he  sided  with  the 
former,  and  was  left  behind  bv  him  at  Dvrrhachium 


gate,  as  lai 

lion  of  his  country.  His  character,  however,  was  w 
pure,  and,  since  Pompey  *s  death,  so  superior  to  that  of 
all  the  leaders  engaged  with  him  in  the  tarns  cause, 
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praise;  and  his  name  has  become  a  favourite 
of  panegyric  in  modem  times,  as  thai  of  the 
mo*i  upright  and  jx*  rsevcri  rig  defender  of  the  liberties 
of  Rome.  (Plut.,  Vtf.  Cat.  Mm. —  Btogr.  Umv.,vo\. 
7,  p.  405,  uqq—Eneyelop.  Metropol.,  Div.  3,  vol.  3, 
p.  261.)— VII.  M.  Porcius,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
spared  by  Cesar,  but  led  a  somewhat  immoral  life, 
until  he  effaced  every  stain  upon  his  character  by  a 
glorious  death  at  Philippi.    (Plut.,  Vit.  Cat.  Mm.,  c. 

Citti  or  Chjtti  (Xtlrroi,  Strab. — Xdrrat,  Ptol. — 
Catti,  Toot. — ChattL  Plin.),  a  powerful  nation  of 
Germany,  little  known,  however,  to  the  Romans,  since 
that  people,  though  they  made  some  incursions  into 
their  country,  never  had  a  fixed  settlement  therein. 
Caesar  knew  nothing  more  of  them  than  that  they  lived 
in  the  vieinitv  of  the  Ubii,  and  that  in  the  interior  a 
wood  called  Bscenis  separated  them  from  the  Cherus- 
ci    Tacitus  describes  them  more  closely,  and  assigns 
toe  Deeumatts  Agri  for  their  southern  boundary,  and 
the  Hereynian  forest  for  their  eastern.    The  country 
of  the  Catti  would  seem  to  have  comprehended  the 
territory  of  Hesse  and  other  adjacent  parts.  The 
name  Catti  or  ChattL  and  the  more  modern  Hasten 
and  Hrssen,  appear  to  be  identical.    (Compare  Wenk, 
Hessitthen  Limlrsgcschtehte,  vol.  2,  p.  22.  —  Man- 
nert,  Geagr.,  vol.  3,  p.  183,  seqq.)    A  fortress  of  the 
Catti,  called  Castel [urn,  still  bears  the  name  of  Cat- 
*d;  but  their  capital  Mattium  is  now  Marpurg. 

Catullfs,  Cants  Valerius,  a  celebrated  poet,  born 
of  respectable  parents  in  the  territory  of  Verona,  but 
whether  in  the  town  so  called,  or  on  the  peninsula  of 
Sirmio,  which  projects  into  the  Lake  fienacus,  has  been 
a  subject  of  much  controversy.  The  former  opinion 
has  [joen  maintained  by  Maflei  (Verona  Ulustrata,  pt. 
2,  c  1)  and  Bayle  (Diet.  Hut.,  art.  Catullus),  and  the 
latter  by  GynJdus  (Dt  Poet.,  dial.  10),  Scholl  (Hist. 
La.  Rom.,  vol  1,  p.  310),  Fuhrmann  (Handbuch  der 
Ctiss.,  vot  I,  p.  187),  and  most  modern  writers. 
The  precise  period,  as  well  as  place,  of  the  birth  of 
Catullus,  is  a  topic  of  debate  and  uncertainty.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Euaebian  chronicle,  he  was  born  A.U.C. 
656.  but  according  to  other  authorities  in  667  ySaxii 
Ovi.Tuuf.,  vol.  1 ,  p.  148)  or  668.  In  consequence  of  an 
invitation  from  Manlius  Torquatus,  one  of  the  noblest 
i  of  the  state,  he  proceeded  in  early  youth  to 
,  where  he  appears  to  have  kept  but  indifferent 
npasy,  at  least  in  point  of  moral  character.  He  im- 
paired hi*  fortune  so  much  by  his  extravagance,  that 
he  complains  he  had  no  one 

**  Fractmm  qui  veteris  pedem  grabati, 

Tius,  ho-werer.  must  partly  have  been  written  in 
jest  as  his  finances  were  always  sufficient  to  allow 
him  to  keep  up  a  delicious  villa  on  the  peninsula  of 
Srmuo,  and  an  expensive  residence  at  Tibur.  With 
•  mew  of  improving  his  pecuniary  circumstances,  he 
idopud  the  usual  Roman  mode  of  re-establishing  a 
diminished  fortune,  and  accompanied  Caius  Mcmmi- 
as,  the  celebrated  patron  of  Lucretius,  to  Bithynia, 
where  he  was  appointed  praHor  to  that  province.  His 
trfnation,  however,  was  but  little  meliorated  by  this 
and,  in  the  course  of  it,  he  lost  a  beloved 
who  was  along  with  him,  and  whose  death  was 
"  in  verses  never  surpassed  in  delicacy  or  pa- 
thos.   He  came  back  to  Rome  with  a  shattered  con- 
staiBtion  and  a  lacerated  heart.    From  the  period  of 
his  return  to  Italy  to  his  decease,  his  time  appears  to 
have  been  chiefly  occupied  with  the  prosecution  of  li- 
nrdious  amours  in  the  capital  or  in  the  solitudes  of 
Sirmio    The  Eusebian  chronicle  places  his  death  in 
A  U  C.  696,  and  some  writers  fix  it  in  705.    It  is  evi- 
Imt.  howeveT,  that  he  must  have  survived  at  least  till 
79*.  as  Cicero,  in  his  Letters,  talks  of  his  verses  against 
Cscssr  and  Mamurra  as  newly  written,  and  first  seen  , 
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by  Cesar  in  that  year.  He  had  satirized  the  dictator, 
who  revenged  himself,  like  a  man  of  the  world  and  a 
man  of  sense  and  good  temper,  by  asking  the  satirist 
to  sup  with  him.  The  distracted  and  unhappy  state 
of  his  country,  and  his  disgust  at  the  treatment  which 
he  had  received  from  Meinmius,  were  perhaps  suffi- 
cient excuse  for  shunning  political  employments ;  but 
when  we  consider  his  taste  and  genius,  we  cannot  help 
regretting  that  he  was  merely  an  idler  and  a  debauchee. 
He  loved  Clodia  (supposed  to  have  been  the  sister  of 
the  infamous  Clodius),  a  beautiful  but  shameless  wom- 
an, whom  he  has  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Les- 
bia,  Tim  comparing  her  to  the  Lesbian  Sappho.  Among 
his  friends  he  ranked  not  only  most  men  of  pleasure 
and  fashion  in  Rome,  but  many  of  her  eminent  litera- 
ry and  political  characters,  as  Cornelius  Ncpos,  Cice- 
ro, and  Asinius  Pollio.  His  enemies  seem  to  have 
been  as  numerous  as  his  loves  or  friendships,  and  com- 
petitions in  poetry  or  rivalship  in  gallantry  appear  al- 
ways to  have  been  a  sufficient  cause  for  his  dislike ; 
and  where  an  antipathy  was  once  conceived,  he  was 
unable  to  put  any  restraint  on  the  expression  of  his 
hostile  feelings.  His  poems  are  chiefly  employed  in 
the  indulgence  and  commemoration  of  these  various 
passions.  They  have  been  divided  into  lyric,  elegiac, 
and  epigrammatic,  an  arrangement  convenient  from 
its  generality,  but  to  which  all  cannot  with  strictness 
be  reduced.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  earliest 
lyric  poet  of  Latium,  notwithstanding  the  claim  of 
Horace  to  the  same  honour.  Much  of  his  poetry 
appears  to  have  been  lost :  the  pieces  that  remain  to 
us  exhibit,  in  singular  contrast,  the  sensual  crossness 
which  is  imbibed  from  depraved  habits  and  loose  ima- 
ginations, together  with  gleams  of  sentiment  and  taste, 
and  the  polish  of  intellectual  cultivation.  Those  who 
turn  with  disgust  from  the  coarse  impurities  that  sul- 
ly his  pages,  may  be  inclined  to  wonder  that  the 
term  of  delicacy  should  ever  have  been  coupled  with 
the  name  of  Catullus.  But  to  many  of  bis  effusions, 
distinguished  both  by  fancy  and  feeling,  this  praise  ia 
justly  due.  Many  of  his  amatory  trifles  are  quite  un- 
rivalled in  the  elegance  of  their  playfulness;  and  no 
author  has  excelled  him  in  the  purity  and  neatness 
of  his  style,  the  delightful  ease  and  rare  simplicity 
of  his  manner,  and  his  graceful  turns  of  thought  and 
happiness  of  expression.  Some  of  his  pieces,  which 
breathe  the  higher  enthusiasm  of  the  art,  and  are  col- 
oured with  a  singular  picture squeness  of  imagery, 
increase  our  regret  at  the  manifest  mutilation  of  his 
works.  No  one  of  his  poetical  predecessors  was  more 
veraed  in  Greek  literature  than  Catullus,  and  his  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  its  beauties  procured  for  him 
the  appellation  of  Doctus:  unless  we  understand  by 
the  term  in  question,  not 44  learned,"  but  rather  know- 
ing and  accomplished ;  what  the  old  English  writers 
generally  signify  by  44  cunning,"  as 41  cunning  in  mu- 
sic and  the  mathematics."  Catullus  translated  many 
of  the  shorter  and  more  delicate  pieces  of  the  Greeks, 
an  attempt  which  hitherto  had  been  thought  impossi- 
ble, though  the  broad  humour  of  their  comedies,  the 
vehement  pathos  of  their  tragedies  and  the  romantic 
interest  of  the  Odyssey,  had  stood  the  transformation. 
His  stay  in  Bithynia,  though  little  advantageous  to 
his  fortune,  rendered  him  better  acquainted  than  he 
might  otherwise  have  been  with  the  productions  of 
Greece ;  and  he  was  therefore,  in  a  great  degree,  in- 
debted to  this  expedition  (on  which  he  always  appears 
to  have  looked  back  with  mortification  and  disappoint- 
ment) for  those  felicitous  turns  of  expression,  that 
grace,  simplicity,  and  purity  which  are  the  characteris- 
tics of  his  poems,  and  of  which  hitherto  Greece  alons 
had  afforded  models.  Indeed,  in  all  his  verses,  wheth- 
er elegiac  or  heroic,  we  perceive  his  imitation  of  the 
Greeks ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  drawn 
from  them  his  choicest  stores.  His  Hellenisms  are 
frequent ;  his  images,  similes,  metaphors,  and  address- 
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es  to  himself  are  all  Greek ;  and  even  in  the  versifica- 
tion  of  his  odes  we  see  visible  traces  of  their  origin. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  the  inventor  of  a  new  species  of 
Latin  poetry ;  and  as  be  was  the  first  who  used  such 
variety  of  measures,  and  perhaps  invented  some  that 
were  new,  he  was  amply  entitled  to  call  the  poetical 
volume  which  he  presented  to  Cornelius  Nepos  Lept- 
dum  Novum  Ltbellum.  The  beautiful  expressions, 
too,  and  idioms  of  the  Greek  language,  which  he  has 
so  carefully  selected,  are  woven  with  such  art  into  the 
texture  of  his  composition,  and  so  aptly  paint  the  im- 
passioned ideas  of  his  amorous  muse,  that  they  have 
all  the  fresh  and  untarnished  hues  of  originality. — The 
best  editions  of  Catullus  are,  that  of  Vulpius,  Patav., 
4to,  1737,  and  that  of  Doring,  Lap*.,  8vo,  1788,  re- 

Erinted  in  London,  1820.  The  works  of  this  poet 
ave  also  been  frequently  edited  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  Tibullus  and  Propertius,  of  which  the  best 
edition  is  perhaps  that  of  Morell,  Pans,  fol.,  1604. 
(Bahr,  Gesch.  /font.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  263,  aeqq.  — 
Schoil,  Hist.  Ltt.  Rom.,  vol.  1,  p.  236,  310,  seqq.  — 
Elton' a  Specimen*,  vol.  2,  p.  31. — Dunlop,  Rom.  La., 
vol.  1,  p.  454,  aeqq.) 

Catulits,  Q.  Li'TATius,  I.  a  Roman  naval  com- 
mander, famous  for  his  victory  over  the  fleet  of  the 
Carthaginians,  consisting  of  400  sail,  off  the  JEgotes 
Insula ;  forty  of  the  Carthaginian  vessels  were  sunk, 
seventy  taken,  and  the  remainder  dispersed.  This 
celebrated  victory  put  an  end  to  the  first  Punic  war. 
(  Vid.  Agates  Insula*.)— II.  A  celebrated  Roman,  the 
colleague  of  Marius  in  the  consulship,  and  who  jointly 
triumphed  with  him  over  the  Cimbri.  He  was  con- 
demned to  death  by  Marius,  during  the  tyrannical  sway 
of  the  latter,  and  suffocated  himself  in  a  newly-plaster- 
ed room  by  the  steam  of  a  large  fire.  (Ptut.,  Vtt.  Mar. 
—  Veil.  Patere.,  2,  22  ) 

CaturIoes,  a  Gallic  nation,  dwelling  among  the 
Cottian  Alps.  (P/m.,  3,  20.)  Their  capital  was  Ca- 
turiga,  traces  of  which  are  found,  according  to  D'An- 
ville,  at  Charges,  between  Gap  and  Embrun,  in  the 
department  dea  Hautea-Alpea.  (Lemaire,  Ind.  Geogr. 
ad  Cos.,  p.  228,  seq.) 

Caucasus,  the  name  of  the  highest  and  most  exten- 
sive range  of  mountains  in  the  northern  part  of  Asia, 
and  which  the  ancients  erroneously  considered  as  a 
continuation  of  the  chain  of  Taurus.  According  to 
Strabo,  it  extended  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Caspian 
Sea.  It  divided  Albania  and  Iberia  towards  the  south, 
from  the  level  country  of  the  Sarmato  on  the  north. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  mountains  formed,  according 
to  some,  seventy,  and  according  to  others,  300  different 
nations,  who  spoke  various  languages,  and  lived  in  a 
savage  state.  The  breadth  of  this  chain,  according  to 
the  best  Russian  authorities,  is  about  400  miles  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Don  and  Kooma ;  about  756 
between  the  straits  of  Caff  a  and  the  peninsula  of  Ap- 
sheron ;  and  about  350  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Phasis  and  the  city  of  Derbend.  The  etymology  of 
the  name  of  Caucasus,  so  celebrated  in  history  and 
poetry,  is  not  agreed  upon  ;  the  most  probable  opinion 
is  that  which  connects  it  with  the  Asi,  the  early  divin- 
ities of  Asia.  ( Vid.  Asi.)  The  range  of  Caucasus 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  Alps  in  point  of  eleva- 
tion, though  in  resemblance  it  may,  as  the  middle  of 
the  chain  is  covered  with  glaciers,  or  white  with  eter- 
nal snows.  The  highest  summit  is  only  5900  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  two  principal 
passages  of  Caucasus  are  mentioned  by  the  ancients 
under  the  name  of  the  Caucasian  and  Albanian  gates. 
The  first  is  the  defile  which  leads  from  Mosdok  to 
Ttflts.  It  is  the  narrow  valley  of  four  days'  journey, 
where,  according  to  Strabo,  the  river  Aragon,  now 
called  Arakui,  flows.  It  is,  as  Pliny  calls  it,  an 
enormous  work  of  nature,  which  has  cut  out  a  long 
opening  among  the  rocks,  that  an  iron  gate  would  be 
almost  sufficient  to  dose.  It  is  by  this  passage  that 
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the  barbarians  of  the  north  threatened  both  the  Roman 
and  the  Persian  empire.  It  is  now  called  Dand. 
The  Albanian  pass  of  the  ancients  was,  according  to 
common  opinion,  the  pass  of  Derbend  along  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  I^ater  and  better  authorities  sanction  the 
belief,  however,  that  it  was  the  same  with  the  Sanu- 
tian  pass,  and  coincides  with  a  defile  passing  through 
the  territory  of  Ooma-khan,  along  the  frontier  of  Ut- 
ghestan,  arid  then  traversing  the  district  of  Kagnwm- 
shane.  (Malte-Brun,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  12,  Bnutdt 
ed.) 

Cacconks,  a  people  of  Paphlagonia,  who  occupied 
the  coast  of  the  Euxine  from  the  Maryandyr.rs  an  tax 
as  the  river  Parthenius.  Some  pretend  that  thej  were 
of  Arcadian  origin,  in  common  with  the  Pelasgi,  and 
roamed  about  like  this  latter  people  (Strah..  345), 
while,  according  to  others,  they  were  of  Scythian  ex- 
traction. (Strab.,  642.)  A  portion  of  these  Caoconet 
are  said  to  have  passed  into  Greece,  and  occupied  a 
territory  in  the  division  of  Elis,  called  Ceole,  or  "the 
hollow."  Another  part  settled  in  Triphylian  Elis.  it 
is  of  the  latter  that  Herodotus  speaks  (1,  147 ;  4, 143 
— Compare  Lareher,  Hiat.  d' Herod.,  vol.  8,  p.  106, 
Tabic  (Jcoxraphufue). 

Cacdiuh,  a  city  of  Samnium,  the  position  of  which 
is  not  perfectly  agreed  upon  by  antiquaries :  most  of 
them,  indeed,  place  it,  with  Holstenius,  who  examined 
the  whole  of  this  tract  with  great  accuracy,  at  Arfttt. 
But  D'Anviile  assigns  it  a  situation  a  few  miles  farther 
towards  Benevcntum.  In  the  vicinity  of  Caudium 
was  the  famous  defile  called  I- urea  Caudtna,  where 
the  Roman  army  was  compelled  by  the  Samnites  to 
pass  under  the  yoke.  The  present  valley  of  Arp&ut  u 
thought  to  answer  to  this  pass.  (Cramer's  Ancient 
Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  243.) 

CablonIa  or  Cavlok,  a  city  of  Brutium,  in  lower 
Italy,  on  the  scacoast,  a  short  distance  south  of  Cocin* 
turn  Promontorium,  and  between  that  and  the  Zephyri- 
an  Promontory.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  colonies 
founded  by  the  A  divans  on  these  shores  (Strab., 261  — 
Seymn.,  Ch.,  v.  317),  and  the  name  originally,  perhapt, 
fculon.    (Steph.  Byt.,  a.  e.  Av?.uv.)   That  it 
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held  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  republics  of  Mag- 
na Grccia  we  may  collect  from  Polybius  (2,  39),  who 
records  its  alliance  with  Crotona  and  Sybaris.    It  was 
razed  to  the  ground  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  who  re- 
moved the  inhabitants  to  his  capital  (Diod.  Sic,  14. 
106),  but  it  must  have  arisen  again  from  its  ruin*, 
since,  during  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  it  espoused  the 
cause  of  that  prince,  and  was,  in  consequence,  attacked 
and  pillaged  by  the  Mamcrtini,  who  were  the  allies  of 
the  Romans.    (Pausan.,  6,  3.)    The  town  was  sub- 
sequently occupied  by  the  Brutii,  who  defended  it 
against  the  Romans  during  the  second  Punic  war. 
The  siege  was  raised  by  Hannibal.    (Lav.,  27, 12  tt 
15.  —  Pint.,  VU.  Fab.  Max.)    Banio,  and  the  other 
Calabrian  topographers,  fixed  its  site  at  Castro  vetert; 
but  the  opinion  of  the  best-informed  antiquaries  is  in 
favour  of  Alaro.    (Cramer's  Ave.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  402  ) 
Caitnus,  a  city  of  Caria,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tarbc- 
lus,  west  of  the  Sinus  Glaucus.    It  appears  to  have 
been  the  capital  of  a  people,  whom  Herodotus  regarded 
as  differing  from  the  Carians  in  some  important  par- 
ticulars, and  possessing  more  of  the  character  of  an  in- 
digenous nation.   (Herod.,  1, 172.)    This  city,  though 
possessing  the  advantages  of  a  good  harbour  and  a  very 
fertile  territory,  was  nevertheless  reckoned  particularly 
unhealthy  during  the  summer  by  reason  of  the  exces- 
sive heat ;  the  abundance  of  fruit  was  also  prcjudiciul 
to  the  health  of  its  inhabitants.    Under  the  Byzantine 
emperors,  Caunus  formed  part  of  Lycia.    (HterocL,  p 
685.— Compare  the  Act*  of  Councils  and  N  otitis  - 
Geogr.  Sacr.,  p.  248.)   The  site  of  Caunus  is  nov 
occupied  by  a  small  town  and  seaport  named  Kaignc 
or  Kheugez,  about  four  miles  to  the  south  of  the  er 
trance  of  the  Calbis  into  the  sea. 
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Minor,  vol  2,  p  193,  seqq.)  The  figs  of  this  place 
were  famous.  Cicero  («/<  £hi>.,  2,  4)  mentions  the  cry 
of  a  person  who  sold  Caunian  figs  at  Brundisium,  as 
a  bad  omen  against  Crassas  when  setting  out,  at  the 
Umc,  on  his  Parthian  expedition.  The  cry  of  the  fig- 
vr ruler  was  Cauneas  (supply  firus  erne,  or  vendo),  and 
this  to  a  Roman  ear  would  sound  very  much  Uke  cave 
ne  tu>,  pronounced  rapidly,  that  is,  Uke  cate'  n'  eas, 
the  letter  t  being  sounded  by  the  Romans  like  v. 
(Scknader,  L  G,  vol.  1,  p.  357,  seqq.) 

< '  *  v  step,  or  Caystrcs,  a  rapid  river  of  Asia,  rising 
in  I.ydia,  and,  after  a  meandering  course,  falling  into 
the  .Egean  Sea  near  Ephesus.  Near  its  mouth  it 
formed  a  marsh  called  Asia  Palus,  or  the  Asian  marsh, 
and  the  same  with  the  'Kaioe  Xeifiuv  of  Homer,  much 
frequented  by  swans  and  other  water-fowl.  The 
Cayst«r  is  now  called  the  Kitchik  Minder,  or  Little 
M*andrr.  from  its  winding  course.  (Ptin.,  5,  29. —  I 
Strab,  642  —  Horn  ,  II.,  2,  470.  —  Vtrg..  Georg.,  I, 
383  —  Id..  £n,  7,  699  — Oetd,  Met.,  6,  386  — Mar- 
tut!,  Ep,  I,  54,  6.) 

Cmesna  Mows,  a  range  of  mountains  in  Gaul,  com- 
mencing in  the  territory  of  the  Voice  Tectosages,  run- 
ning thence  in  a  northern  direction  into  the  country  of 
the  Kuteni,  communicating  by  a  side-chain  with  the 
mountains  of  the  Arverni  to  the  northwest,  while  the 
main  range  pursues  its  course  towards  the  northeast 
and  north,  connecting  itself,  in  the  former  direction 
with  Mount  Jura,  and  in  the  latter  with  Mount  Voge- 
sus  ( Votge).  The  modem  name  of  the  range  is  the 
Cevennes,  in  the  departments  oi  TAeeyron,  la  Lozcre, 
and  f  Ardickc  (Cos.,  B.  G.,  7,  4  et  56.)  Pliny  calls 
this  range  Gehenna  (3,  4);  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  and  the 
Greeks  in  general,  style  it  Kififitvov  opor.  Avienus 
(Or.  Mont.,  614)  call*  the  adjacent  region  Ctmentce. 
(Compare  Wenudorff,  ad  loc. — Lemaire,  Index  Gcogr. 
ad  Cos.,*.  r,  p.  229.) 

Cebes,  I.  a  Greek  philosopher,  and  disciple  of  Soc- 
rates, and  aJ#o  one  of  the  interlocutors  whom  Plato  in- 
troduces in  his  dialogue  entitled  Phedon.    He  was 
bom  at  Thebes,  and  composed  three  dialogues,  called 
Htidone  ('\Z666fti)),  Pkrymchus  (bpvvtxoc),  and  Pi- 
bai.  or  the  Picture  ( Jibuti ).    The  last  is  the  only  one 
which  has  come  down  to  us.    It  is  commonly  cited 
by  its  Latin  title  Cebetu  Tabula  (i.  e.,  picta),  and  is  a 
moral  sketch  or  picture  of  human  life,  written  in  a 
pleasing  and  simple  style.    Some  critics  have  raised 
doubts  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this  little  work.  It 
breathes,  indeed,  a  very  pure  vein  of  morality,  but  is 
not  composed,  as  they  think,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Socratic  school ;  and  they  are  disposed,  therefore,  to 
regard  it  as  the  work  of  some  stoic,  perhaps  Cebes  of 
Cyzicus  (No.  II  ),  who  wished  to  show  that  happiness 
eowdsttd  in  the  practice  of  virtue.    But  it  is  express- 
ly attributed  to  Cebes  by  Lucian  (de  Mercede  Conduct., 
c.  42),  and  after  him  by  Tertullian  (de  Prescript,  adv. 
H*rct  ,e.  39),  Diogenes  Lacrtius  (2,  125),  Chalcidius, 
aad  Suidas.    WolfTwas  the  first  among  the  moderns 
who  ventured  to  call  in  question  this  testimony  of  the 
ancients,  and  he  has  been  followed  on  the  same  side 
by  the  Abbe  Sevin  (Mem.  de  V Acad,  des  Inscr.,  dec, 
vol.  3.  p  75. — Compare  the  dissertation  of  Gamier,  in 
the  same  collection,  vol.  49,  p.  455).    No  work  of  an- 
tKpnty  has  met  with  a  wider  circulation.    It  has  been 
translated  into  almost  all  the  modern  languages,  even 
tnlo  the  Arabic. — The  best  editions  of  Cebes  are,  that 
of  Sehweigturuser,  Argent.,  12mo,  1806,  and  that  of 
Thietae.  Herol.,  8vo,  1810,  with  German  notes  of  great 
raerit    (St hall,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr,  vol.  2,  346.)  —  II.  A 
philosopher  of  Cyzicus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Mar- 1 
e»*  Aurelius.    (Compare  Athenous,  4,  p.  156. — Ed. 
Sekwtit'h.,  vol.  2,  p  109.  and  Garnier,  Dissert,  sur  It 
T+iteau  de  Cebes  — Mem.  de  VAcad.  des  Inscr.,  &c  , 
vol  49.  p.  455  ) 

Cebr r  n ;  e.  a  city  of  Troas.  capital  of  a  small  district 
oamed  from  it  Cebrenia.    This  district  was  separated 


I  by  the  Scaraander  (the  Simoi's  of  Homer)  from  the 
territory  of  Scepsis,  as  Strabo  informs  us,  and  the 
Cebremans  and  the  people  of  Scepsis  were  almost 
continually  at  war,  until  Antigonus  removed  the  in- 
habitants of  both  places  to  Antigonia,  afterward  Alex- 
andria Troas.  (Strab.,  597.)  According  to  Ephorus, 
Cebrene  had  received  a  colony  from  the  Eolian  Cyme. 
(Ap.  Harpocr.,  s.  v.  KeCpijva.)  Xenophon  affirms  that 
it  was  a  place  of  great  strength.  J  fist.  Gr.,  3,  1,  14). 
The  site  is  called  at  the  present  day  Kutchulan-tcpe. 
(Cramer's  Asia  Miuor,  vol.  1,  p.  119.) 

Cebrcs,  a  river  of  Moesia,  flowing  into  the  Danube, 
and  separating  Upper  from  Lower  Moesia  It  is  now 
cither  the  Ischa,  a  small  Bulgarian  stream,  or  the  Zib- 
rtz.    (Dio  Cass.,  51, 25.) 

Cecropu,  the  original  name  of  Athens,  in  honour 
of  Cecrops,  its  first  founder.   (Vid.  Cecrops.) 

CecrSpid*,  a  name  given  to  the  Athenians  by  the 
poets,  as  the  fabled  descendants  of  Cecrops.  (Vid. 
Cecrops.) 

Cecrops,  according  to  the  Attic  legend,  an  autoch- 
thon or  indigenous  personage,  and  the  earliest  monarch 
of  the  country,  after  Ogygcs.  His  form  was  half  hu- 
man, half  that  of  a  serpent.  In  his  days,  it  is  said,  the 
gods  began  to  choose  favourite  spots  among  the  dwell 
ings  of  men  for  their  own  residence,  or,  as  the  expres- 
sion seems  to  mean,  particular  deities  were  worshipped 
with  especial  homage  in  particular  cities.  It  was  at 
this  time,  therefore,  that  Minerva  and  Neptune  strove 
for  the  possession  of  Attica.  The  question  was  to  be 
determined  by  the  natural  principle  of  priority  of  occupa- 
tion. It  was  asserted  by  Neptune,  that  he  had  appro- 
priated the  territory  to  himself,  by  planting  his  tndent 
on  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  before  the  land 
had  been  claimed  by  Minerva.  He  pointed  to  it  there 
standing  erect,  and  to  the  salt-spring  which  had  then 
issued,  and  was  flowing  from  the  fissure  of  the  cliff, 
that  had  opened  for  tho  reception  of  the  trident.  On 
the  other  hand,  Minerva  alleged  that  she  had  taken 
possession  of  the  country  at  a  still  earlier  period  than 
had  been  done  by  the  rival  deity.  She  appealed,  in 
support  of  her  claim,  to  the  olive,  which  had  sprung  at 
her  command  from  tho  soil,  and  which  was  growing 
near  tho  fountain  produced  by  the  hand  of  Neptune 
from  the  same  place.  Cecrops  was  required  to  attest 
the  truth  of  her  assertion.  He  had  been  witness  of 
the  act,  and  testified  accordingly ;  whereupon  the 
twelve  gods,  according  to  one  version  of  the  fable, 
but,  according  to  another,  Cecrops  himself,  decided  in 
favour  of  Minerva,  who  then  became  the  tutelary  deity 
of  Athens.  (Apollod.,  3,  14,  1.)  Cecrops  married 
Agraulos,  daughter  of  Actteus,  and  became  the  father 
of  three  daughters,  Pandrosos,  Herse,  and  Agraulos. 
After  a  reign  of  many  years,  spent  in  introducing 
among  his  subjects  the  blessings  of  civilization,  he 
died,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  Cranaus,  another  au- 
tochthon. (Apollod.,  I.  c.) — Thus  much  for  the  fa- 
ble, which  has  become  in  our  histories  so  much  grave 
matter  of  fact  Tho  truth  appears  to  be,  that  the 
whole  series  of  Attic  kings  who  are  said  to  have  pre- 
ceded Theseus,  including,  perhaps,  even  Theseus  him- 
self, are  mere  fictions,  owing  their  existence  to  misun- 
derstood names  and  false  etymologies,  to  attempts  to 
explain  ancient  customs  and  religious  rites,  and  to  a 
wish  to  exalt  the  antiquity  of  a  nation  or  a  family  by 
giving  it  a  founder  in  a  remote  age.  At  the  head  of 
the  list  of  Attic  kings  is  commonly  placed  Ogygcs. 
The  evidence  of  his  historical  existence  is  so  slight 
.that  his  name  hardly  appears  deserving  of  remark. 
Whether  we  make  it  equivalent,  as  some  do,  to  dp- 
Xaioc,  or  trace  it,  with  other  etymologists,  to  a  root 
yvyij,  meaning  night  or  darkness,  in  either  case  the 
name  is  merely  figurative,  and  is  intended  to  refer, 
not  to  an  individual,  but  to  a  period  of  remote  and 
obscure  antiquity.  —  Next  in  order  comes  Cecrops, 
whom  we  ought  to  regard  as  being,  in  genuint  Attic 
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fable,  the  first  king  of  Attica ;  the  true  autochthon 
from  whom,  according  to  the  popular  faith,  the  Attic 
people  had  their  origin.  The  story  of  his  being  half 
man,  half  serpent,  is  only  an  expression  of  his  autoch- 
thonous nature.  For  in  Herodotus  (1,  78),  the  ex- 
planation  given  by  the  Telmessians  of  the  serpents 
devoured  by  the  horses  at  Sardis  is,  tytv  tlvat  vyc 
iral6a,  "  that  the  snake  is  a  child  of  earth."  The 
story  of  his  leading  a  colony  from  Sais,  in  Egypt,  to 
Athens,  is  a  comparatively  late  invention,  and  entitled 
to  no  credit.  (Philol.  Museum,  6,  p.  357.)  The  very 
name  Cecrops  (KexpoV)  itself  appears  to  be  nothing 
else  than  a  synonyme  of  avrajfiuv.  The  rimf,  or 
cicada,  was  always  regarded  by  the  Athenians  as  a 
symbol  of  their  autoekthonia.  As  the  eggs  of  this  in- 
sect fall  to  the  ground  from  the  stalks  on  which  they 
are  deposited  (Aristot.,  Hist.  An.,  5,  24),  and  are 
hatched  in  great  numbers  in  showery  weather,  it  was 
natural  that  the  vulgar  should  consider  the  earth  as 
producing  them.  Now  one  of  the  names  of  the  ci- 
cada is  Ki/iKcnff  (ifi/tan.  Hist.  An.,  10,  44),  the  origi- 
nal form  of  which  would  seem  to  have  been  nptiioty, 
referring,  as  well  as  r/rn|,  to  the  peculiar  sound  which 
the  insect  emits.  Cecrops,  therefore  (Kexpoifi,  Kpt- 
Kcnf/),  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  the  cicada  itself, 
the  emblem  of  autoekthonia,  converted  into  the  firnt 
kino-  of  Athens.  This  is  rendered  still  more  probable 
by  the  names  of  his  daughters.  As  the  ancients  sup- 
posed the  cicada  to  be  produced  from  the  ground,  so 
they  thought  that  it  was  wholly  nourished  by  the  dew. 
Hence  the  names  TluvApoooc  ("  AU-devy")  and  'Epon 
(**  Dew"),  given  to  two  of  the  daughters  of  the  fabled 
Cecrops.  The  third  name,  'Aypav?x>c  (•*  Field-piper"), 
is  equally  appropriate  to  the  cicada,  of  whose  music 
the  ancients  thought  so  highly,  that  it  was  doubted 
whether  the  Ionians  did  not  wear  the  golden  cicada  in 
their  hair  in  honour  of  Apollo.  (Sehol.  ad  Anstoph., 
Nub.,  971.) — But  what  becomes  of  the  legend  respect- 
ing the  part  that  Cecrops  bore  in  the  controversy  be- 
tween Neptune  and  Minerva?  It  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive,  that  in  this  tradition  a  record  is  preserved  of 
the  rivalry  that  arose  between  two  classes  of  the  Attic 
population,  the  one  devoted  to  maritime  pursuits,  and 
aiming  at  commercial  eminence,  the  other  contented 
with  their  own  domestic  resources,  and  preferring  the 
tranquil  occupations  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  life, 
which  were  typified  by  the  emblematic  symbol  of 
peace.  The  victory  of  Minerva,  which  it  commem- 
orates, is  a  true  and  significant  expression  of  the  con- 
dition of  this  country,  and  of  the  habits  of  its  people, 
from  the  days  of  Cecrops  to  those  of  Thcmistocles 
( Wordsioorlh't  Greect,  p.  93.) — Cranatu  comes  next 
in  the  list  of  Attic  kings.  He  was  also  an  autochthon, 
contemporary  with  the  flood  of  Deucalion.  He  mar- 
ried Pedtas,  and  the  issue  of  their  wedlock  was  At- 
this.  What  is  this  but  the  legend  of  a  union  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  hills  (Kpavarj  -ji/,  the  rocky 
country)  with  those  of  the  plains  of  Attica  (Ueituc, 
the  plain  country)1,  and  thus  Attica  ("Arflir)  was 
formed  by  uniting  the  rugged  district  with  that  he- 
longing  to  the  plain.  And  yet  a  hundred  histories 
have  repeated  the  name  of  Cranaus  as  a  king  of  At- 
tica ! — This  state  of  prosperity,  however,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  of  long  duration ;  for  Atthis  is  said 
to  have  died  in  early  youth ;  and  the  flood  of  Deuca- 
lion to  have  inundated  the  country  during  the  reign  of 
Cranaus,  who  was  himself  driven  from  the  throne  by 
the  king  next  in  succession,  named  Amphictyon.  This 
appellation,  indicating,  as  it  does,  a  collector  of  neigh- 
bouring people  into  one  community,  appears  to  indi- 
cate an  attempt  made  in  this,  the  next  age,  to  organize 
afresh  the  social  elements,  which  had  been  disturbed 
by  the  convulsions  of  the  previous  generation,  and  to 
combine  them  together  into  one  federal  body.  This 
design  seems  to  have  been  attended  with  success,  and 
to  hare  produced  results  favourable  to  the  cultivation 
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of  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  For  the  immediate  ac- 
cessor of  Amphictyon,  and  the  representaUve  of  the 
state  of  the  Athenian  nation,  ai  it  existed  in  that  pe- 
riod, was  Erichthonius.  -Erichthonius  was,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  mythology,  the  son  of  Vulcan  and  Minerra, 
or,  as  that  tradition  may  be  interpreted,  it  was  in  this 
age  that  the  manual  labours  which  enjoyed  the  espe- 
cial patronage  of  those  two  deities  began  to  attract  the 
attention  and  assume  the  importance  which  afterward 
rendered  them  the  source  of  affluence  and  of  glory  to 
the  possessors  of  the  Athenian  soil.  ( Wordtvortki 
Greece,  p.  93,  teqq. — Philological  Museum,  5,  p.  345, 
seqq.) 

CKhXttM  or  CblEnb,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  in  the  south- 
west,  at  the  sources  of  the  Marsyas.  This  was  a  small 
river  which  flows  into  the  Meander,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  Xenophon,  was  named  after  Marsyas,  whom 
Apollo  caused  to  be  flayed  alive,  and  whose  skin  he 
hung  in  the  cave  where  the  river  rises.  Cyros  the 
Younger  had  a  palace  there,  with  a  park  filled  with 
wild  beasts,  where  he  exercised  himself  in  hunting. 
Within  the  enclosure  of  this  palace  rose  the  Meander, 
and  flowed  through  the  park  ;  the  Marsyas  rose  in  the 
market-place.  At  the  sources  of  the  latter,  Xerxes, 
after  his  return  from  Greece,  built  a  palace  and  cita- 
del. The  inhabitants  of  Celtenm  were  in  after  days 
carried  off  by  Antiochus  Soter  to  the  city  of  Apamea, 
founded  by  him  a  few  miles  to  the  southeast,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Marsyas  and  Meander.  (Ln.,  38, 
13. — Xenoph.,  Anab.,  1.) 

Czhxno,  one  of  the  harpies,  daughter  of  Neptune 
and  Terra.    ( Virg.,  Mn.,  3,  246.) 

Celkwderis,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia  Trachea, 
I  to  the  northeast  of  the  Anemurian  promontory.  It 
was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  afterward  re- 
ceived a  Samian  colony.  Celenderis  appears  to  have 
been  a  place  of  great  strength,  built  on  a  high  and 
craggy  precipice,  surrounded  by  the  sea.  (Tant. 
Ann.,  2,  80.)  It  is  now  Chehndrch.  {Cramer's  Am 
Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  328.) 

Celkres.    Vtd.  Equites. 

Ckleus,  a  king  of  Eleusis,  father  to  Triptolemus  by 
Metanira.  He  gave  a  kind  reception  to  Ceres,  who 
taught  his  son  the  art  of  cultivating  the  earth.  (He- 
siod.  Op.  et  D  ,  v  423  —  Apollod.,  1,  5,  \  —  Pawss*, 
1,  14  —  Vne .,  Gcorg.,  1,  165  ) 

Celsi'b,  I.  Aulvs  Cornkmps,  a  celebrated  physi- 
cian.   His  native  city  is  unknown  ;  some  writers  con- 
tending for  Rome,  others  for  Verona.    (Compare  Ft- 
bneius.  BuM.  Lot.,  2,  4,  p.  36,  seqq  )    Even  his  very 
name  is  partly  involved  in  doubt,  aotne  making  it  An- 
relms  Cornelius  Celsus,  othera  Aulvs.    The  time  in 
which  he  lived  has  also  been  made  a  subject  of  contro- 
versv.    One  class  of  writers  infer,  from  a  passage  in 
Columella  {R  K.,  1,  1,  14  ;  compare  3,  17,  4,  and  4, 
8,  1),  that  he  was  bom  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  and 
lived  until  the  reign  of  Trajan.    {Schilling,  Qmrsf. 
de  Corn.  Celst  Vita,  Lips.,  1824,  p.  19  and  75.)  An- 
other class  place  his  birth  under  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus.   (Compare  he  Clerc,  Hist,  de  la  Med.,  vol.  1.  P- 
517,  seqq. —  Schuhe,  Compend.  Hist.  Med.,  p.  298. 
seqq.)    The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  he  bved 
under  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  but  wrote  his  works 
under  the  latter.    Celsus  composed  a  large  work,  on 
the  plan,  in  some  measure,  of  an  encyclopaedia,  in 
which  he  treated  of  philosophy,  jurisprudence,  agri- 
culture, and  medicine.    It  was  entitled     De  Arh- 
bus:,  Unhappily,  however,  only  the  eight  books  (from 
the  6th  to  the  14th)  which  treat  of  medicine  have 
come  down  to  us.    The  best  editions  are  that  of 
Ruhnken,  Lugd.  Bat  ,  1785,  and  that  of  MiUigan, 
Land.,  1826. — Roman  literature,  otherwise  so  barren 
of  good  medical  authorities,  can  boast  of  possesrini: 
in  Celsus  one,  who,  for  elegance,  terseness.  Icarninc. 
good  sense,  and  practical  information,  stands  unrival- 
led.  Every  branch  of  tha  profession  has  been  treated 
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•f  by  him,  ami  it  may  be  well  said  of  him,  A1A1/  quod 
Uhgti  no*  amatU.    So  complete  a  specimen  of  pro- 
tmnowd  knowledge,  selected  by  a  sound  judgment, 
awl  adorned  with  philosophy,  is  nowhere  else  to  be 
net  with.    As  a  Roman  historian  said  of  Homer,  that 
be  who  can  believe  him  to  havo  been  born  blind  must 
biaMelf  be  devoid  of  every  sense,  so  may  we  venture  to 
affirm  respecting  Celsus,  that  he  who  can  suppose  htm 
to  have  been  a  mere  compiler,  and  never  to  have 
practised  the  art  of  medicine,  must  bo  totally  destitute 
of  all  professional  experience.    His  preface  contains 
aa  admirable  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  diner- 
cm  sects  which  had  risen  up  in  medicine  before  his 
time;  and  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  1st  book  there 
are  man;  pertinent  remarks  on  the  best  method  of 
preserving  the  health.    In  the  2d,  which  treats  of  the 
general  symptoms  and  phenomena  of  diseases  in  gen- 
eral, be  haj  copied  freely  from  Hippocrates,  having,  no 
Jou&t,  discovered  that  "  to  copy  nature  was  to  copy 
bun."  The  last  part  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  the 
fubiect  of  diet  ana  regimen  ;  and  here  his  views  will, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  even  now  be  admitted  by  the 
nnprejodked  to  be  wonderfully  correct.  '  Dr.  Cullen, 
with  all  his  prejudices  against  ancient  authors,  allows 
thai,  "in  moat  instances,  his  judgment,  if  understood 
well,  might  be  found  perhaps  to  be  very  good/' — In 
the  3d  book  he  has  treated  of  fevers  ;  and  here  his 
<hsunctiona,  remarks  upon  critical  days,  and  treatment, 
will  be  found  to  be  particularly  deserving  of  attention. 
Venesection  and  cold  applications  to  the  head  arc  the 
jrneral  remedies  which  he  mottt  approves  of,  and  hap- 
py would  it  have  been  for  mankind  if  the  masters  of 
the  profession  had  been  content  to  follow  this  simple 
pun  of  treatment,  instead  of  being  carried  away  by 
»uch  specious  theories  as  the  Cullenian  and  Brunoni- 
an,  which  all  must  now  admit  have  introduced  very 
mistaken  and  fatal  views  of  practice.    The  other  parts 
of  his  work  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  over  minutely  ;  but 
we  would  point  out,  as  particularly  valuable,  his  di- 
vttions  and  treatment  of  ulcers.    It  is  remarkable  that 
no  one  has  treated  of  diseases  of  the  "obsexna 
p*rUi~  with  the  same  precision  that  he  has  done. 
The  different  shades  of  cutaneous  diseases,  which  are 
farad  so  difficult  to  define,  he  has  marked  with  a  sur- 
prising degree  of  precision.    But,  of  the  whole  work, 
the  most  interesting  part,  perhaps,  is  the  7th  book, 
which  treats  of  the  operations  of  surgery.    His  ac- 
count of  those  performed  upon  the  eye  may  be  in- 
stanced a,  particularly  excellent.    The  operating  for 
coaching  the  cataract  is  described  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  it  U  now  performed.    The  ancients  .were 
not  a&i  'tainted  with  the  mode  of  extracting.   The  op- 
eration of  lithotomy,  as  described  by  him,  though  not 
exactly  the  same  as  that  now  generally  practised,  has, 
Ten  at  Che  present  day,  Us  admirers,  among  whom  we 
nay  mention  the  celebrated  Dupuytren,  who  has  re- 
uvsd  it  at  Paris,  and  considers  it  to  possess  the  ad- 
raatage  over  the  common  plan  of  affording  a  freer 
pusage  to  the  stone.    Mr.  Charles  Bell,  of  London, 
feu  also  operated  much  in  toe  same  way  upon  boys, 
to  whom,  by-the-by.  Celsus  restricts  his  practice, 
has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  author  who 
mention  of  the  application  of  the  ligature  to 
uteris*  fat  stopping  hemorrhage.    The  ligature  is 
also  mentioned  by  Heliodorus  in  a  short  tract  on  am- 
pvuttoa  preserved  by  Nicetaa,  bv  Galen  in  nearly 
iwenty  places,  by  Aethts,  Paulus  jfegineta,  Avicenna, 
itbasez,  Avenzoar.  and  Albucasis ;  so  that  it  cannot 
*Ttb  any  propriety  be  called  a  modem  invention.— In 
'be  last  book  he  treats  minutely  of  fractures  and  dislo- 
-  xuocks ;  and  here,  of  course,  he  avails  himself  of  the 
:orract  views  previously  laid  down  by  Hippocrates. 
->ne  may  -venture  to  affirm  that,  even  at  the  present 
i*yf  he  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  wri- 
•j'ags)  of  Celsus,  and  has  learned  to  reduce  his  knowl-  j 
atge  to  practice,  will  prove  a  useful  and  distinguished  I  the  northeastern 


member  of  bis  profession. — II.  A  Platonic,  or.  accord- 
ing to  others,  Epicurean  philosopher,  who  lived  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  His  name 
is  famous  as  that  of  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of 
Christianity.  From  a  motive  of  curiosity,  or,  perhaps, 
in  order  to  be  better  able  to  combat  the  new  religion, 
Celsus  caused  himself  to  be  initiated  into  the  myste- 
ries of  Christianity,  and  to  be  received  into  that  secret 
society  which  St.  Clement  of  Rome  is  supposed  to 
have  founded.  (Compare  Kestner,  Agape,  oder  der 
geheime  Weltbundt  der  Christen,  dec.,  Jena,  1819, 
8vo.)  It  appears,  however,  that  the  sincerity  of  the 
neophyte  was  distrusted,  and  that  he  was  refused  ad- 
mittance into  the  higher  ceremonies.  The  discontent 
to  which  this  gave  rise  in  the  breast  of  Celsus,  infla- 
med his  resentment  against  the  Christians,  and  he  wrote 
a  work  against  them,  entitled  'A?ii]0^e  Advoc,  44  A  true 
discourse,"  in  which  he  employed  all  the  resources  of 
his  intellect  and  eloquence  to  paint  Christianity  as  a 
ridiculous  and  contemptible  system,  and  its  followers 
as  a  sect  dangerous  to  the  well-being  of  the  state. 
There  is  no  falsehood  to  which  he  has  not  recourse  in 
order  to  represent  in  an  untrue  light  the  Christian 
scheme  of  morals,  to  parody  and  falsify  the  text  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  to  calumniate  the  char- 
acter of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  disciples.  He  styles 
Christianity  a  doctrine  tending  to  pervert  and  corrupt 
the  human  race  (Aoyoc  "Xv/iaivoftivoc  rbv  tup  uvdpu- 
ttuv  piov),  and  exhorts  the  government  to  extirpate 
the  sect,  if  it  wishes  to  save  the  empire.  Tlte  dis- 
course itself  is  lost;  but  Origen,  who  refuted  it,  in  a 
work  divided  into  eight  books,  has  given  us  so  com- 
plete an  extract  from  it,  that,  by  the  aid  of  this,  we  can 
follow  all  the  principal  reasonings  of  the  author.  Cel- 
sus wrote  also  a  work  against  magicians  and  sorcerers 
(KoTd  iluyuv),  which  is  cited  by  Origen  and  Lucian. 
The  latter,  who  was  his  friend,  addressed  to  him  his 
memoir  on  Alexander,  the  false  prophet,  in  which  he 
extols  the  wisdom  of  Celsus,  his  love  for  truth,  and 
his  amiable  manners.  (Sckoil,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  5, 
p.  103,  seqq.) — III.  Albinovanus,  a  friend  of  Horace, 
warned  against  plagiarism  (Epist.  I,  3,  16)  and  plea- 
santly ridiculed  (Ejnst.  1,  8)  for  bis  foibles. 

Celt.*,  a  general  name  for  the  whole  Gallic  race, 
but,  in  a  special  sense,  an  appellation  given  to  the  most 
indigenous  and  extensive  of  the  three  great  tribes  that 
occupied  Gaul  in  the  days  of  Cesar.    (  Vid.  Gallia.) 

CeltibEbi,  a  people  of  Spain,  brave  and  powerful, 
who  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  of  the 
country.  According  to  Diodorus  Siculus  (5,  33),  they 
were  composed  of  two  nations,  the  Celts  and  Ibert, 
whence  their  name,  which,  perhaps,  was  used  for  dis- 
tinction' sake  from  that  of  the  Celts?  beyond  the  Pyre- 
nees in  Gaul.  Their  cavalry  were  excellent,  and  fought 
equally  well  on  foot  and  on  horseback.  Niebuhr  consid- 
ers the  fact  far  from  proved  that  the  Celts  of  Iberia  were 
strangers  from  Gaul  who  had  migrated  into  that  coun- 
try. No  definite  tradition  of  this  event  is,  according 
to  him,  to  be  found,  not  even  in  Diodorus.  This  as- 
sertion, however,  is  altogether  untenable,  and  is  based 
upon  the  strange  hypothesis  that  different  races  of  hu- 
man beings  were  originally  created,  and  that  mankind 
did  not  spring  from  one  common  parent.  (Compare 
Ntebuhr,  Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  2,  p.  256.)  The  Celtiberi 
were  reduced  beneath  the  Roman  sway  in  the  Sertori- 
an  war,  after  a  long  and  brave  resistance.  They  were 
divided  into  six  tribes,  the  Belloncs,  Arevaci,  Pelen- 
dones,  Ditthi,  Belli,  and  Lusones.  The  country  of  the 
Celtiberi  was  sometimes  called  Celtiberi  a,  and  border- 
ed, on  the  east,  upon  the  Edetani  and  the  range  of 
Mount  Ortospeda  ;  on  the  north  upon  the  Iberus ;  on 
the  west  upon  the  Tagus  and  the  Carpetani ;  on  the 
south  upon  the  Oretani.  It  comprised,  therefore,  what 
is  now  tho  southwestern  part  of  Aragon,  the  southern 
part  of  Navarre,  the  eastern  portion  of  Old  Castile,  and 
the  northeastern  divisi-n  of  Ktw  Casttlc.    (P/in.,  3, 
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3  —  Id.  4,  22. —  Lit.,  Epit.,  A8.  —  Eutrop.,  4,  16  — 
Isuior.,  Hisp.  Chron.  Goth.,  p.  173.) 

Celtici,  a  people  of  Lusitania,  whose  territory  lay 
below  the'mouth  of  theTagus.  and  between  that  river 
and  the  Tunietani.  They  were  of  Celtic  origin,  as 
their  name  imports,  and  their  country  answered  to 
what  is  now  the  southern  part  of  Alontejot.  Their 
chief  town  was  Pax  Julia,  now  Beja.  (P/m.,  3,  1. — 
Id.,  4,  21.) 

CknjGcm,  a  promontory  of  Eutxra,  which  formed  the 
extreme  point  of  the  island  towards  the  northwest. 
The  modern  name  is  Lithada.  (Slrab.,  444. — Phn^ 
4,  12  —  Ptol.,  p.  87.) 

Cenchre^.,  I.  a  harbour  of  Corinth,  on  the  Sarontc 
Gulf,  from  which  this  city  traded  with  Aaia,  the  Cyc- 
lades,  and  the  Euxine.  (Strabo,  380.)  It  was  about 
seventy  stadia  from  the  city  itself ;  and  the  road  thither 
appears,  from  the  account  of  Pausanias,  to  have  been 
lined  with  temples  and  sepulchres.  Dr.  Clarke  ob- 
serves, that  the  remains  at  Cenchree  faithfully  corre- 
spond with  the  description  given  by  Pausanias  of  the 
spot.  Sir  W.  Cell  says  the  place  is  still  called  Ken- 
chres.  (//in.  of  the  Mot  fa,  p.  207.)— II.  A  village  of 
ArgoUs,  near  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  southwest  of 
Argos.  A  tumulus  was  here  erected  to  some  Argives 
who  had  fallen  in  a  battle  with  the  Spartans.  (Strabo, 
376.) 

Cenchreis,  a  small  island  off  the  Spireum  Prom- 
ontorium  of  Argolis.    (P/m.,  4,  1 1.) 

CEifCHRlirs,ariver  of  Ionia  nearEphesua  and  Mount 
Solroissus,  where  the  Curetrs,  according  to  some,  con- 
cealed and  protected  I^atona  after  her  delivery,  when 
she  was  pursued  by  the  power  of  Juno.  (Slrab.,  639. 
— Tacit.,  Ann.,  3,  61.) 

Cenimagni,  a  people  of  Britain,  north  of  the  Trino- 
on  the  eastern  coast,  forming  part  of  the  great 
nation  of  the  Iceni.  ( Vid.  Iceni.  Lipeius,  however, 
rejects  the  term  Cenimagni,  where  it  occurs  in  the 
text  of  Cesar  (B.  G  ,  5,  21),  on  the  ground  that  this 
race  are  nowhere  else  mentioned  among  the  British 
tribes,  and  he  proposes  to  read  in  place  of  it,  /rent, 
Cangi.  The  author  of  the  Greek,  paraphrase  of  Ca»sar 
has  Ktvtfjavot,  whence  Vossius  conjectured  the  true 
reading  to  be  Cenomani,  and  supposed  this  nation  to 
have  crossed  over  from  Gaul.  (Lematre,  Ind.  Geogr. 
ad  Cat.,  p.  231,  seqq.) 
CehTjia.    Vid.  Cenina. 

Cbnomani,  a  people  of  Gaul,  belonging  to  the  nation 
of  the  Aulerci.   (  Vid.  Aulerci.) 

Crksores,  two  magistrates  of  great  authority  at 
Rome,  first  created  A.U.C.  312.    The  office  of  the 
censors  was  chiefly  to  estimate  the  fortunes,  and  to  in 
spoct  the  morals  of  the  citizens.    For  a  full  account 
of  their  duties,  dec.,  consult  Adams,  Rom.  Ant. 

CrnsorTncs,  I.  one  of  the  ephemeral  Roman  emper- 
ors who  appeared  in  so  great  numbers  under  the  reign 
of  Gallicnus,  and  are  known  in  later  Roman  history 
as  "  the  thirty  tyrants."  (Treb.  Pollio,  in  Hut.  Aug. 
Script.,  vol.  2,  p.  254,  td.  Hack.)  Censorinus  had 
been  distinguished  in  camps  and  in  the  senate  ;  he  had 
been  twice  consul,  twice  pnetorian  prefect,  three  times 
prefect  of  Rome,  and  four  times  proconsul.  After 
having  passed  through  this  honourable  career,  he  re- 
tired to  the  country,  being  now  advanced  in  years,  and 
lame  from  a  wound  he  had  received  in  the  war  against 
the  Persians  during  the  reign  of  Valerian.  It  was  un- 
der these  circumstances  that  he  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror, A.D.  269,  in  spite,  as  it  would  appear,  of  his 
own  wishes ;  and  by  a  species  of  pleasantry  he  was 
sumamed,  or  rather  nicknamed,  ( 'lauding,  in  allusion  to 
his  lameness  (elaudut,  "  lame").     The  strict  disci- 

Silinc,  however,  which  he  wished  to  introduce,  gave  of- 
fence, and  he  was  slain  by  the  very  soldiers  who  had 
raised  htm  to  the  throne.  (Treb.  Poll.,  Vu.  Cent.) — 
II.  A  grammarian  and  philosopher,  who  flourished 
under  Maximus  and  Gordianus,  about  A.D.  238.  He 


wrote  a  small  work  entitled  "  De  die  Natali^  which  wu 
so  called  because  composed  on  occasion  of  the  birth- 
day of  his  friend  Ccrellius.  It  treats  of  the  time 
of  birth,  of  the  influence  of  one's  Genius,  as  well  at 
that  of  the  stars,  upon  the  birth-period  of  an  individ- 
ual ;  and  embraces  many  other  topics  of  a  chronolo- 
gical, mathematical,  and  cosmographies!  character 
Canio,  therefore,  who  edited  the  work  in  1583,  separ- 
ated the  latter  part  of  this  production  from  the  rest, 
and  regards  it  as  a  fragment  of  an  unknown  author. 
"  De  naturali  instituttone."  The  style  of  Ccnsorinui 
is  good,  though  not  free,  of  course,  from  the  bleminhei 
natural  to  his  time.  We  have  also  a  fragment,  it  Mt- 
tris,  by  this  same  writer.  He  composed  also  a  work 
on  accents,  and  another  on  geometry,  but  these  last  two 
have  not  reached  us.  The  best  edition  of  Censorinvi 
is  that  of  Havercamp,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1743,  8vo,  reprinted 
in  1767.  (Bahr,  Gesch.  Rom.  Ut ,  vol.  1,  p.  661) 
The  latest  edition  is  that  of  Gruber,  NuretnS .,  1806, 
8vo. 

Ckjttauri,  a  Thcssalian  race  fabled  to  have  been 
half  men,  half  horses.— The  Centaurs  and  Lapithe  are 
two  mythic  tribes,  which  are  always  mentioned  to- 
gether.   The  former  are  spoken  of  twice  in  the  Iliad, 
under  the  appellation  of  irild-ereatures  (Qijpee),  and 
once  under  their  proper  name.  (//.,  1,268. — jft., 8,741 
— R>.,  11,832  )  We  also  find  the  name  Centaurs  in  the 
Odyssey  (21,  303.)    They  seem  to  have  been  a  rude 
mountain-tribe,  dwelling  on  and  about  Mount  Pelicm 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  Homer  and  Hesiod  con- 
ceived them  to  be  of  a  mingled  form,  as  they  wen 
subsequently  represented.    In  the  fight  of  the  Cen- 
taurs and  Lapithe  on  the  shield  of  Hercules,  the  lat- 
ter appear  in  panoply  fighting  with  spears,  while  tbe 
former  wield  pine-clubs.    (Hesiod,  Scut.  Here.,  178, 
teqa  )   Pindar  is  the  earliest  poet  extant  who  express- 
ly describes  them  as  semi-ferine.    According  to  him 
(Pyth.,  2,  78,  seqq.),  the  offspring  of  Ixion  and  the 
cloud  (vid.  Ixion)  was  a  son  named  Centauros,  who, 
when  grown  up,  wandered  about  the  foot  of  Mount 
Pelion,  where  he  united  with  the  Magnesian  mares,  who 
brought  forth  the  Centaurs,  a  race  partaking  of  the 
form  of  both  parents,  their  lowerparts  resembling  their 
dams,  their  upper  their  sire.    The  common  account 
makes  the  Centaurs  to  have  been  the  immediate  off- 
spring of  Ixion  and  the  cloud.    By  his  wife  Dia,  Ixion 
had  a  son  named  Pirithotis,  who  married  Hippodamia, 
daughter  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argoa.    The  chiefs  of 
his  own  tribe,  the  I.apitha»,  were  all  invited  to  tbe  wed* 
ding,  as  were  also,  the  Centaurs,  who  dwelt  in  trie 
neighbourhood  of  Pelion.    Theseus,  Nestor,  and  other 
strangers  were  likewise  present.    At  the  feast,  Eurj- 
tion,  one  of  the  Centaurs,  becoming  intoxicated  with 
the  wine,  attempted  to  offer  violence  to  the  bride ;  the 
other  Centaurs  followed  his  example,  and  a  drratltul 
conflict  arose,  in  which  several  of  them  were  slain. 
The  Centaurs  were  finally  driven  from  Pelion.  and 
obliged  to  retire  to  other  regions.    (Chnd,  Met.,  \% 
210,  seqq.  —  Diod.  Stc,  4,  70.)  —  According  to  the 
earliest  version  of  this  legend,  Eurytion,  the  Centaur, 
being  invited  to  the  mansion  of  Pirithous,  got  intoxi- 
cated, and  behaved  so  ill,  that  the  heroes  rose,  and, 
dragging  him  to  the  door,  cut  off  his  ears  and  nose, 
which  was  the  occasion  of  "  strife  between  the  Cen- 
taurs and  men."    (Od.,  21,  295,  seqq.)    When  Her- 
cules was  on  his  way  to  hunt  the  Erytnanthian  boar, 
he  was  entertained  by  the  Centaur  P'holus ;  and  this 
gave  rise  to  a  conflict  between  him  and  the  other  Cen- 
taurs, which  terminated  in  the  total  discomfiture  of  the 
latter. — The  most  celebrated  of  the  Centaurs  wai 
Chiron,  the  son  of  Satum  by  the  nymph  Pbiljra. 
( Kid.  Chiron  )— It  is  the  opinion  of  BuUmann  (>»> 
thologus,  vol.  2,  p.  22),  that  the  Centaurs  and  Lapitha 
are  two  purely  poetic  names,  used  to  distinguish  two 
opposite  races  of  men ;  the  former,  the  rude  horse- 
riding  tribes,  which  tradition  records  to  have  been 
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ijjrrad  over  the  north  of  Greece ;  the  latter,  the  more 
cinuxed  race,  which  founded  towns,  and  gradually 
drove  their  wild  neighbours  back  into  the  mountains. 
He  therefore  thinks  the  exposition  of  Centaurs  as  Atr- 
pimers  (from  aerreln  rifv  aupav)  not  an  improbable 
one,  for  that  Tery  idea  is  suggested  by  the  figure  of  a 
Cotoack,  leaning  forward  with  his  protruded  lance  as 
he  gallops  along.  He  regards,  however,  the  idea  of 
tt»Tai'i»f  having  been  in  its  origin  simply  Kevrup  as 
much  more  probable.  Lapiths  may,  he  thinks,  have 
.ijniued  Stone-persuaders  (from  Adac  vti&eiv),  a  po- 
etic appellation  for  the  builders  of  towns.  He  suppoKcs 
Hippouxuiia,  as  her  name  seems  to  intimate,  to  have 
been  a  Centauress,  married  to  the  prince  of  the  Lapi- 
tbc  and  thus  accounts  for  the  Centaurs  having  been 
at  the  wedding.  (Mytkologus,  I.  c. — Kctghtley's  My- 
thology, p.  316,  seqq.) — Knight  takes  a  very  different 
view  of  the  legend.  The  horse,  as  he  observes,  was 
•acred  to  Neptune  and  the  Rivera,  and  was  employed 
as  a  general  symbol  of  the  waters.  The  Centaurs  ap- 
pear to  him  to  have  been  the  same  symbol  partly  hu- 
maaixed.  According  to  this  explanation,  the  legend 
rwpecong  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithe  will  have  refer- 
ence to  the  draining  of  some  parts  of  Thessaly  by  that 
old  Pelasgic  race.  (Knight's  Enquiry,  &c.,  $111, 
*ff . — Class.  Journ.,  vol.  25,  p.  34,  seqq  ) 

Cumins,  a  river  of  Armenia  Major,  flowing  under 
the  ramparts  of  Tigranoccrta,  and  failing  into  the  Eu- 
phrates. The  Greeks  gave  it  the  name  of  Niccphorius, 
"  that  brings  victory,"  probably  on  account  of  some 
battle  gained  in  its  vicinity  during  the  time  of  the 
Syrian  kings.  It  separated  Armenia  from  the  country 
of  the  Carduchi,  and  is  now  the  BiUis-Soo.  (Xen., 
Aaai ,  4,  2—Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  5,  p.  236.) 

Centroxss,  a  people  of  Gaul,  among  the  Alpes 
Graie,  who,  along  with  the  Graioceli  and  Caturiges, 
were  defeated  by  Cesar  in  several  engagements. 
Their  chief  city  was  Forum  Claudii  Centronum,  now 
Ctntnm.   (Umatre,  Index  Geogr.  ad  Cos.,  p.  231.) 

Cixtcn  Csxljc,  a  seaport  town  of  Etruria,  north- 
east of  Cere.    It  is  better  known  under  the  name  of 
trajani  Portus,  that  emperor  having  caused  a  magnifi- 
cent harbour  to  be  constructed  there,  which  Pliny  the 
younger  has  described  in  one  of  his  epistles  (6,  31). 
Two  immense  piers  formed  the  port,  which  was  semi- 
areolar,  while  an  island,  constructed  artificially  of  im- 
mense masses  of  rock,  brought  there  by  vessels  and 
sunk  in  the  sea,  served  as  a  breakwater  in  front  and 
supported  a  pharos.    The  coast  being  very  destitute 
of  shelter  fee  vessels  of  burden,  this  work  of  Trajan 
was  of  great  national  benefit.    Previous  to  Trajan's 
improvements  the  place  was  very  thinly  inhabited,  and 
received  its  name  from  the  mean  ami  scanty  abodes 
scattered  here  and  there  along  the  shore.  Centum 
Cells:  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  tho  in- 
tubitants  built  another  town  at  some  distance  inland, 
but  afterward  they  reoccupied  the  site  of  the  old  city, 
which,  from  that  circumstance,  obtained  its  present 
*ame  of  CutUa  Vecchta.    (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol. 
1.  p.  201,  seqq. — Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  p.  373.) 

CaxTirMviKi,  the  members  of  a  court  of  justice  at 
Rome.  Thf  re  were  originally  chosen  three  from  each 
of  the  35  tribes  of  tho  people,  and,  though  105,  they 
were  always  called  Centumvirs.  They  were  after- 
ward increased  to  the  number  of  180,  but  still  kept 
their  original  name.  They  seem  to  have  been  first  insti- 
tuted soon  after  the  creation  of  the  pnetor  peregrinus. 
The  causes  that  came  before  them  in  the  time  of  the 
t>  public  are  enumerated  by  Cicero.  They  judged 
Lien  chiefly  concerning  testaments  and  inheritances. 
(Cic.  Or..  1,  38. —  Vol.  Max.,  7,  7.  —  Qutntd.,  4,  1, 
7 )  After  the  time  of  Augustus,  however,  they  formed 
the  council  of  the  pretor,  and  judged  in  the  most  im- 
portant causes.  When  the  number  of  the  Centumviri 
reached  180.  they  were  divided  into  four  councils, 
^metimcs  only  into  two,  and  sometimes,  in  important 


causes,  they  judged  all  together.  A  cause  before 
them  could  not  bo  adjourned.  (I'Un.,  Ep.,  1,  18. — 
Id.,  4,  24.)  Ten  men  were  appointed,  five  senators 
and  five  equitcs,  to  assemble  these  councils,  and  pre- 
side in  them  in  the  absence  of  the  pretor.  (Sueton., 
Aug.,  36.)  Trials  before  the  centumviri  were  held 
usually  in  the  Basilica  Julia,  sometimes  in  the  forum. 
(Consult  Hctncccius,  Antiq.  Rom.,  ed.  Haubold,  4,  6, 
9,  p.  664.) 

Centuripa  (rd  Kevroptira. — Ptol.,  Kevrovpmai.— 
Sil.  Ital.,  Centuripb),  an  ancient  city  of  the  Siculi, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Sicily,  near  Catana.  After 
the  Roman  conquest  of  the  bland  it  became  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  corn-trade  to  Italy.  The  modem 
Centorbi  appears  to  mark  the  ancient  site.  (3/an- 
nerr,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p.  416.) 

Cbos  (also  called  Cba,  Pltn.,  4,  12.  —  Ovid,  Met., 
7,  368,  ice  ),  an  island  of  the  AZgean,  one  of  the  Cyc- 
lades,  opposite  the  promontory  of  Sunium  in  Attica. 
It  was  tamed  for  its  fertility  and  rich  pastures.  Pliny 
(4,  12)  writes,  that  it  bad  been  torn  from  Eubcea,  and 
was  once  500  stadia  in  length,  but  nearly  four  parts 
were  carried  away  by  the  sea  on  the  side  of  Bccotia. 
Herodotus  states,  that  it  was  an  Ionian  colony  pco» 
pled  from  Africa,  and  furnished  a  few  ships  both  at 
Artcmisium  and  Salamia  (8, 1).  From  this  island,  as 
Varro  reports,  a  greater  degree  of  elegance  was  intro- 
duced in  female  dress.  (Plin.,  I.  c.)  It  once  pos- 
sessed four  towns,  named  Iulis,  Carthea,  Coressia, 
and  Pxcessa,  but  in  Strabo's  time  only  the  two  former 
remained,  the  population  of  the  others  having  been 
transferred  to  them.  Iulis  was  the  birthplace  of  Si- 
monides,  and  is  probably  represented  by  the  modern 
Zea,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  island.  It  is  said 
that  the  laws  of  this  town  decreed,  that  every  man,  on 
reaching  his  sixtieth  year,  should  destroy  himself  by 
poison,  in  order  to  leave  to  others  a  sufficient  main- 
tenance. This  ordinance  is  said  to  have  been  pro- 
mulgated when  the  town  was  besieged  by  the  Athe- 
nians. (Strabo,  486.  —  JElian,  V.  H.,  3,  37.  —  Cra- 
mer's Arte.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  401,  seqq.) 

Cephallenia,  an  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  south- 
west of  Ithaca,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  strait 
of  six  miles.  It  is  now  Ce/alonia,  and  forms  one  of 
the  seven  Ionian  islands.  Strabo  (456)  aK»ertH,  that 
it  was  about  three  hundred  stadia  in  circuit,  or  thir- 
ty-eight miles;  Pliny  (4,  12),  forty-four  miles;  but 
both  are  very  far  short  of  the  real  measurement,  which 
is  little  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  The 
more  ancient  name  of  this  large  island  was  Samos,  as 
we  learn  from  Homer.  (Od.,  4,  671.)  But  the  poet 
elsewhere  speaks  of  the  Cephallenians  as  the  subjects 
of  Ulysses.  (II.,  2,  631 .)  All  the  writers  of  antiqui- 
ty agree  in  deriving  the  name  of  Cephallenia  from 
Cephalus,  who  settled  here  after  his  expedition  against 
the  Teleboc,  in  which  he  accompanied  Amphitry- 
on. (Strabo,  I.  c.)  The  Cephallenians  did  not  share 
in  the  glory  of  the  victory  of  Salamis,  but  one  of  their 
cities  sent  a  few  soldiers  to  Platea.  (Herodol.,  9, 
28.)  Prior  to  tho  Peloponnesian  war,  the  whole  isl- 
and was  conquered  by  an  Athenian  fleet  commanded 
by  Tolmides.  But  its  subjugation  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  permanent,  since  Thucydides  mentions, 
that,  towards  the  commencement  of  the  war,  it  was 
brought  under  the  dominion  of  Athens,  without  a 
struggle,  by  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  triremes  (2,  30). 
There  were  four  cities  in  the  island,  Palle  or  Pale, 
Cranii,  Same,  and  Proni.  Besides  these  well-known 
cities,  Stcphanus  Byzantinus  assigns  to  Cephallenia  a 
town  called  Taphos,  of  which  some  remains  are  said 
to  exist  near  the  modern  village  of  Taphios,  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  island.  (DodweWs  Tour,  vol.  I, 
p.  75.)  Strabo  reports,  that,  towards  the  close  of  the 
Roman  republic,  C.  Antonius,  the  colleague  of  Cicero 
in  his  consulship,  resided  in  Cephallenia  during  his 
exile,  and  acquired  such  an  influence  over  the  inhabi- 
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tanta  that  he  appeared  to  have  the  direction  of  the  ;  das  makes  Ccphalus  to  have  been  the  first  orator  that 
whole  island.    He  had  projected  the  foundation  of  a  :  made  use  of  an  exordium  and  peroration.   {Stud,,  s. 
new  city,  but  the  work  waa  never  executed.  (Cra- 
mer's Ancient  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  49,  icq.) 

Cephalion,  a  Greek  writer,  whose  native  country 
is  unknown.  Suidas,  it  is  true,  makes  him  to  have 
been  born  at  Gergitha  in  Troas,  but  the  lexicographer 
evidently  confounds  him  with  another  writer  named 


».  Kl^oAor.)— III.  The  father  of  Lysias  the  orator 
He  was  a  native  of  Syracuse,  but  settled  at  Athens 
as  a  resident  sojourner,  or  one  of  the  uhoiKOt.  (bus. 
contra  Eratosth.,  2. — Reiskc,  ad  loc.) 

Cepheis,  a  name  given  to  Andromeda  as  daughter 
of  Cepheus.    (Omd.,  A  A.,  1,  193.) 
Cephenes,  1.  an  ancient  name  of  the  Persian* 


Cephalon.    (Via**.,  Htst.  Gr.,  2,  12.)    Cephalion  is 

said  to  have  lived  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  to  1  ( Vid.  Persia. — Herodot.,  7,  61.) — II.  A  name  of  the 
have  been  exiled  to  Sicily  for  some  offence  given  to  j  ^Ethiopians,  from  Cepheus,  one  of  their  kings.  (Qttd, 
the  emperor.  He  wrote  an  Abridgment  of  Universal  Met.,  4,  764.— Gteng,  ad  loc.) 
History  ("Zivrofioc  'loropiicde)  from  Ninus  to  the  death  Cepheus,  a  king  of  ./Ethiopia,  father  of  Andromeda, 
of  Alexander.  It  was  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  like  the  |  by  Cassiope.  He  waa  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  was 
work  of  Herodotus,  and,  like  this  also,  was  divided  !  changed  into  a  constellation  after  his  death.  (Otti 


into  nine  books,  each  named  after  one  of  the  Muses. 
He  composed  also  rhetorical  declamations.  His  works 
are  lost.  (Phottus,  Cod.,  68— vol.  1,  p.  34,  ed.  BeL- 
kcr. — Kuster,  ad  Suid.,  s.  v.) 

Cephalon,  a  native  of  Gergitha  in  Troas,  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  preceding.  Cephalon  wrote  an 
historical  work,  entitled  Trojan  Events  (Tpulnu).  He 
appears  to  have  been  anterior  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  is  considered  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus 
worthy  of  reliance  as  an  historical  writer.  His  work 
is  lost.  (Dion.  Hal.,  Ant.  Rom.,  1,  49,  et  72.) 
Cephalus,  I.  the  son  of  Deion,  and  a  grandson  of 


Met.,  4,  669.— Id.,  6,  \2.—Pau*an.,  4,  36.) 

CephTsIa,  a  borough  of  Attica,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Brilessus,  and  near  the  source  of  the  Cephistus.  It 
was  the  favourite  residence  of  Herodes  Atticus,  who 
had  a  beautiful  villa  here.  The  modern  name  is  said 
to  be  Kissia.  Cramer,  however,  gives  Cepkima 
(Aul.  Gell.,  18,  10. —  Cramer's  Anaent  Greece,  vol 
2,  p.  400  ) 

Cephisodotcs,  I.  a  statuary  of  Athens,  flonmheJ 
about  B.C.  372.  Two  works  of  his  are  spoken  of  by 
the  ancients,  a  Mercury  nourishing  Bacchus  when  an 
infant,  and  one  of  a  public  speaker  in  the  act  of  deliv- 


yEolus,  was  married  to  Procris,  the  eldest  daughter  of  lering  an  oration.  (Pirn.,  34,  8,  19.  —  Stllig,  Diet 
Erechtheus.  They  dwelt  at  Thoricos  in  Attica,  and  !  Art.,  s.  r  )  —  II.  Another  statuary,  who  flourished 
lived  happily  together,  till  curiosity  to  try  the  fidelity  j  about  Olym.  120.  (Pltn.,  34,  8,  19.  —  Stllig,  Dttt. 
of  his  wife  entered  the  mind  of  Cephalus.    Feigning  [  Art.,  s.  v.) 

a  journey  of  eight  years,  he  disguised  himself  and  |  CephTsus  and  Cefrisscb,  I.  a  celebrated  river  of 
came  to  Procris  with  a  splendid  jewel,  which  he  offer- 
ed to  her  on  dishonourable  terms.  After  much  hesita- 
tion she  yielded,  when  her  husband  discovered  himself 
and  reproached  her  with  her  conduct.  She  fled  from 
him  in  shame,  but  they  were  soon  after  reconciled. 
Cephalus  went  constantly  to  the  chase ;  and  Procris 
growing  suspicious,  as  she  had  failed  herself,  fancied 
that  he  was  attracted  by  the  charms  of  some  other  fair 
one.  She  questioned  the  slave  who  used  to  accom- 
pany him ;  and  be  told  her,  that  his  roaster  used  fre- 


Greece,  that  rises  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus,  close  to 
Lilsa,  and,  after  traversing  the  plains  of  Phocta  and 
|  part  of  the  Boeotian  territory,  empties  into  the  Copt- 
ic Lake  in  the  latter  country.  Hesiod  compared  it  to 
a  serpent,  from  the  many  sinuosities  of  its  course. 
(Ap.  Strab  ,  424.)  The  modern  name  is  Monro  Po- 
tamo.  According  to  the  poets,  the  son  of  the  rivet- 
god  Cephissus  introduced  the  worship  of  the  Graces 
into  Bteotia  (vid.  Orchomenus),  and  hence  the  pecu- 
liar attachment  which  they  were  said  to  have  for  the 


they 

quently  to  ascend  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  cry  out,  (waters  of  this  stream.    (Kid.  Gratia?.)  —  II.  A  rrcer 
"Come.  Nephela,  come  !"    Procris  went  to  the  des-  of  Attica,  generally  distinguished  by  the  name  of  At- 
ignated  hill,  and  concealed  herself  in  a  thicket ;  and  ticus,  to  prevent  its  being  confounded  with  the  Ce- 
on  her  husband's  crying,  "  Come,  Nephela,  come  !"  phissus  which  flowed  near  Eleusis.    Strabo  (400)  af- 
( which  was  nothing  more  than  an  invocation  for  some  firms,  that  it  took  its  source  near  the  detnus  of  Trine- 
doud  to  interpose  itself  between  him  and  the  scorching  meis,  and,  after  flowing  through  the  Attic  plains  and 
beams  of  the  sun),  she  rushed  forward  towards  her  passing  under  the  long  walls,  discharged  itself  into  the 
husband,  who,  in  his  astonishment,  threw  his  dart  and  sea  near  Phalerum  :  he  adds,  that  in  summer  it  was 
unwittingly  killed  her.    (Pherecydes,  ap.  Schol.  ad  \  nearly  dry.    In  the  CEdipus  Coloneus  it  is  described, 
Od.,  11,  321.)   This  legend  is  told  with  great  varia-  j  however,  as  a  perennial  stream  (v.  685,  seqq. — Crs- 
tions,  which  it  is  not  worth  while  here  to  enumerate.  '  mcr's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  357.)  —  III.  A  river 
(Consult  Hygin.,  Fab.,  189.  —  Ovid,  Met.,  7,  661,  ]  running  near  Eleusis.  According  to  Sir  W.GeU(Ih»- 
seqq.—Pausan.,  9,  19,  1.— Apollod.,  3,  15,  I.— An-  \  erary,  p.  34),  it  is  divided  at  present  into  many  small 
ton.  lab.,  c.  41 .)   Cephalus,  for  his  involuntary  crime,  branches,  and  often  inundates  the  plain  in  its  vicinity, 
was  banished.    He  went  to  Thebes,  which  was  at  i  The  modern  name  is  said  to  be  the  Podhonista.— 
that  time  ravaged  by  a  fox,  which  nothing  could  over-  ;  IV.  A  river  of  Argolis,  flowing  into  the  Inaclms. — V. 
take,  and  he  joined  Amphitryon  in  the  chase  of  it.  \  A  river  in  the  island  of  Salamis.    (Strabo,  424  ) 
His  dog  Lalaps  ran  it  down ;  but,  just  as  he  was  I    CeramTcus,  I.  now  Ktramo.  a  bay  of  Caria,  north 
catching  it,  Jupiter  turned  them  both  to  stone.    (A'pol-  I  of  the  peninsula  of  Doris,  receiving  its  name  from  the 
lod.,  2, 4, 7.)  Cephalus  then  aided  Amphitryon  against 


city  of  Ceramus  in  its  vicinity.    (Pltn.,  6,  29.)— II 
One  of  the  most  considerable  and  important  parts  of 
the  city  of  Athens.    Its  name  was  derived  from  the 
hero  Ceramus  (Pausan.,  1,  3),  or  perhaps  from  book 
potteries  which  were  formerly  situated  there.  (Herod- 
otus, 5,  88.  —  Suidas,  s.  •.  Ktftau/ir.)     It  rncludr>! 
wards  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  one  I  probably  the  Agora,  the  Stoa  Basileios,  and  the  Poe- 
of  those  that  contributed  most  to  overthrow  the  rule  die,  as  well  as  various  other  temples  and  public 
of  the  thirty  tyrants.    Although  he  lived  during  a  buildings.  Antiquaries  are  not  decided  as  to  the  gen- 


the  Teleboans,  and  on  their  conquest  he  settled  in 
the  island  named  from  him  Cephallenia.  This  last- 
mentioned  circumstance,  however,  is  a  mere  coinci- 
dence of  name.  (Keightley's  Mythology,  p.  881, 
teqq.) — II.  An  Athenian  orator,  who  flourished  to- 


very  stormy  period,  and  although  no  one  ever  propo- 
sed or  caused  to  be  passed  more  laws  than  he  did,  yet 


eral  extent  and  direction  of  this  part  of  the  ancient 
city,  since  scarcely  any  trace  remains  of  its  menu- 
he  never  had  any  accusation  brought  against  him',  a  I  ments  and  edifices ;  but  we  may  certainly  conclude, 
remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  Athens.  We  must  from  their  researches  and  observations,  thai  it  lay  en- 
not  confound  him  with  Cephalus,  the  father  of  Lysias,  tirely  on  the  south  side  of  the  acropolis.  (Leakt* 
who  came  from  Syracuse  and  settled  at  Athens.    Sui-  Topography  of  Athens,  p.  101.)   In  this  direction  it 
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orast  have  been  limited  by  the  city  wall*,  which,  as 
«•  know,  came  dose  to  the  fountain  Callirhoe  or  En* 
Beicrounos.  (Tftvcyd.,  2,  16.)  The  breadth  of  the 
Ceramicus,  according  to  Mr.  Hawkins,  being  thus 
confined  on  one  side  by  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  buildings  immediately  under  the  acrop- 
olis, could  not  have  exceeded  one  half  of  its  length. 
It  divided  into  the  outer  and  inner  Ceramicus. 
The  former  was  without  the  walls,  and  contained  the 
tombs  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  and  were  bu- 
ried at  the  public  expense.  (Schol.,  Arutoph.  Equit., 
772. — Plat.,  Vtt.  Syll. — Hesych.,  s.  9.  VLcpapeuioc.) 
From  Plutarch  it  appears,  that  the  communication 
from  the  one  Ceramicus  to  the  other  was  by  the  gate 
L>iPvlum  (Havhns's  Topogr.  of  Athena,  in  Walp. 
Coll.,  p.  483— Cramer'*  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  315, 
lew.) 

C  kbLk;*,  a  small  town  and  fortress  of  Carta,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Sinus  Ceramicus,  and  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  east  of  Halkarnassus.  The  village  of 
Keramo,  at  the  present  day,  indicates  the  ancient  site. 
(Strab.,  611—  hoi.,  p.  119.) 

Cerascs  (units),  a  city  of  Pontus,  on  the  seacoast, 
southwest  of  Trapexus.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony 
tVom  Smope  in  Paphlagonia,  to  which  it  paid  a  yearly 
tnbate.  It  most  not  be  confounded  with  Pharnacia. 
(Fid,  Pharnacia.)  Xenophon  and  the  Greeks  rested 
here  for  ten  days  on  their  retreat  from  Asia.  (Anab., 
5,  3,  &.)  From  this  place,  according  to  Pliny,  Lucul- 
las  first  brought  cherries  into  Italy,  A.U.C.  680,  which 
were  introduced  120  years  after  into  Britain.  Hence 
the  Latin  census,  "  a  cherry-tree,"  and  eerasum,  "  a 
cherry  "  According  ta  Toumefbrt,  the  country  is  hilly 
and  the  hills  covered  with  forests,  in  which  cherry-trees 
grow  naturally.  It  is  now  Kerasoun.  (Amm.  Mar- 
ceU.,  23,  13  — Pirn.,  15,  25  —  Mela,  1,  19.) 

Ckuavxu  (or  AcboceracnIi)  Mohtes,  a  chain  of 
mountains  stretching  along  the  coast  of  northern  Epi- 
rj*,  and  forming  part  of  the  boundary  between  it  and 
fUyrteum.  That  portion  of  the  chain  which  extended 
beyond  Oricnm,  formed  a  bold  promontory,  and  was 
termed  Acroceraunia  {' AspoKrpavvta),  from  its  sum- 
mts  (uxpa)  being  often  struck  by  lightning  (Ktpawoc). 
The  modern  name  for  the  Ceraunian  range  is  Monte 
Ckm&m,  and  that  of  the  Acroceraunian  promontory 
is  Cape  Lmguetta.  The  Greek  and  Latin  poets  are 
full  of  allusion*  to  this  dangerous  shore.  (ApoUon., 
Arg.,  4.  \%\A—Lucophr.,  1016.— Ftrg.,  An.,  3, 
506  — /for.,  0d,  1,  3,  19.)  It  was  much  dreaded  by 
the  manners  of  antiquity,  from  the  belief  that  the 
mountains  attracted  storms.  Augustus  narrowly  cs- 
raped  shipwreck  here  w  hen  returning  from  Actium. 
(Cramer's  Anc.  Greet*,  vol.  1,  y.  94.) 

Ccrjlvuvs,  a  surname  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies 
(Vui-  Ptolcm*us  XV.) 

Cazaaxrs,  the  famous  dog  of  Hades,  the  fruit  of 
Echidna's  union  with  Typhon.    He  was  stationed  at 
the  entrance  of  hell,  as  a  watchful  keeper,  to  prevent 
the  living  from  entering  the  infernal  regions,  and  the 
foed  from  escaping  from  their  confinement.  Orpheus 
Jailed  him  to  sleep  with  his  lyre;  and  Hercules 
ingtcd  him  from  hell  in  the  performance  of  his 
twelfth  and  last  labour.   (Kid.  Hercules.)   The  poets 
dtfer  in  their  descriptions  of  this  fabled  animal.  He- 
nod  (Tktog  ,  312)  assigns  him  fifty  heads,  calling 
ban  sm  Trrrrnsopraxiipnvov.     Sophocles  (TracA., 
1114)  styles  him  °A<ota  rpixpavov  OKvX.axa  ("the 
three-beaded  dog  of  Pluto"),  and  in  this  last  account 
•  h-e  Latin  ports  generally  coincide.    Horace,  however, 
aJl*  him  Ullua  centite'pm  (0d.,  2,  13,  14),  either  by 
:  oetir  amplification,  or  else  in  accordance  with  some 
Crceek  authority.    (Compare  the  remarks  of  Tzetzes 
m  hU  scholium  on  Lycophron,  v.  678  .  6  Kvuv  rov 
'AsAae,  he  Ijet  Uarbv  sofaAdr.)   Charopollion  traces 
a  curious  analogy  between  the  Egvptian  and  Grecian 
.ii-vthologv  a*  regards  the  dog  of  Hades.    "  Le  voisi- 
Tt 


nage  du  sejour  du  supreme  juge  de  l'Amenthi  est 
annonce  par  un  piedestal,  sur  Tequel  se  repose  un 
animal  monstrucux,  mais  dont  les  formes  sont  si  de- 
terminees  qu'on  ne  pent  y  meconnaitre  un  hippopot- 
ame,  amphibie  redoubtable,  dont  les  cavemes  du  Nil 
renfennaient  un  grand *nombfe.  Ici  e'est  l'bippopot- 
nme  fcmelle,  qui,  dans  les  tableaux  astronomiqurs  de 
Thebes  et  d'Esneh,  occupc  dans  le  ciel  memo  la  place 
que  les  Grecs  ont  donnee  a  la  grand  ourse.  Cctte 
constellation  etait  nominee  le  Chien  de  Typhon  par 
les  Egyptiens,  et  sa  presence  dans  VAmentki  (I'enfer) 
ne  laisse  pas  douter  que  cet  animal  no  soil  le  type  du 
chien  Cerbere,  qui,  selon  les  mythes  Grecs  gardait 
1  entree  du  palais  d'Adet."  (Ckampdlton  le  jeune, 
H  Explication  de  la  pnnetpale  scene  petnte  dans  des 
Papyrus  funer aires  Egyptiens." — Bulletin  des  Sci- 
ences Histcmques,  dec,  vol.  4,  p.  351.) 

Cebcasobum,  a  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  Memphitic 
nome,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.  It  lay  to  the 
north  of  Memphis,  and  a  short  distance  south  of  the 
spot  where  the  Nile  branched  off  into  the  Pelusiac  and 
Canopic  mouths.  (Herod.,  2,  15. — Id.,  17,  97.)  The 
ancient  Cercasorum  is  thought  to  answer  to  the  mod- 
ern Eksas,  or  Al  Achsas.  (Compare  D'Anmlle,  Mem- 
sur  CEgypU,p.  73. — Edrisn  Africa,  p.  426.) 

Ckbcina  (Cercinna,  Mela,  2,  7. — Strab.,  674),  a 
small  island  off  the  coast  of  Byaacium,  in  Africa,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  towards  the  northwest. 
It  is  now  "Ktrhnc.  (Lh.,  33,  48.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  1, 
53.— Plin.,  6,  7.) 

CaaciNtt'M,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  west  of  Amphip- 
olis.  It  was  situato  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pon- 
tus, on  a  lake  called  Cercinitis  palus.    (Lie.,  31, 41.) 

Cebcopbb,  a  predatory  race  infesting  Lydia  during 
the  reign  of  Omphale.  They  were  overcome  by  Her- 
cules. (Diod.  Sic,  4,  31.)  The  legend  connected 
with  their  name  will  be  given,  with  some  remarks 
upon  it,  under  the  article  Mclarapyges. 

Cebcyon  and  Cbbcyones,  a  king  of  Eleusis,  son 
of  Neptune,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Vulcan.  Ho 
obliged  all  strangers  to  wrestle  with  him  ;  and,  as  he 
was  a  dexterous  wrestler,  they  were  easily  conquered 
and  put  to  death.  After  many  cruel  victories  of  this 
kind,  ho  challenged  Theseus  in  wrestling,  and  was 
conquered  and  put  to  death  by  his  antagonist.  (Plut., 
Vit.  Tkes.—Diod.  Sic,  4,  59  —  Hygin.,  38.) 

Cebcyba  (KtoKvpo),  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  # 
Corey ra  Latinized.   ( Vid.  Corcyra.) 

Cerealia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Ceres ;  first  in- 
stituted at  Rome  by  Memmius  the  edile,  and  cele- 
brated on  the  9th  of  April.  Persons  in  mourning 
were  not  permitted  to  appear  at  the  celebration  ;  anu 
therefore  they  were  not  observed  in  the  year  after  the 
bottle  of  Canne.  They  were  analogous  to  the  Gre- 
cian Thesmophoria.    (Kid.  Thesmophoria.) 

Ceres  (in  Greek  Dknkteb,  &npi)Tvp),  daughter  of 
Saturn  and  Rhea,  was  the  goddess  of  grain  and  har- 
vests. She  is  in  fact,  however,  the  same  as  the  god- 
dess of  the  earth,  Mother-Earth  (yy  mrpp),  whence 
some  ancient  system  married  her  to  Jupiter,  the  god 
of  the  heavens,  and  hence  in  Hesiod  (Tkeog.,  454, 
912)  she  is  said  to  have  become  by  this  deity  the 
mother  of  Proserpina  (Persephone).  In  Homer  sho 
is  but  slightly  mentioned  (//.,  6,  500  —  Od.,  6,  125), 
and  she  does  not  appear  among  the  gods  on  Olympus. 
She  seems  to  have  been  early  distinguished  from  Iho 
goddess  called  Earth,  and  to  have  been  thenceforth  re- 
garded as  the  protectress  of  the  growing  corn  and  of 
agriculture  in  general.  The  most  celebrated  event 
in  the  history  of  Ceres  is  the  carrying  off  of  her  daugh- 
ter Proserpina  by  Hades  or  Pluto,  and  the  search  of 
the  goddess  after  her  throughout  the  whole  world.  It 
is  noticed  by  Hesiod  (Theog.,  91A\;  but  the  Homeric 
hymn  in  her  honour  contains  perhaps  the  earliest  nar- 
rative of  this  event,  which,  though  apparent!?  unknown 
to  Homer  himself,  became  a  favourite  theme  with 
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succeeding  poets,  after  whom  Ovid  has  related  it  (Met., 
6,  341.— Id.,  Fast.,  4,  417,  ««?.).  Claudian  also  baa 
sung  it  in  a  poem,  of  which,  unfortunately,  a  portion  is 
lost. — Proserpina,  according  to  the  author  of  the  Ho- 
meric hymn,  wan  in  the  Nysian  plain  with  the  ocoan- 
nymph*  gathering  flowers.  According  to  some  ac- 
counts, Venus,  Minerva,  and  Diana  were  the  compan- 
ions of  their  sister  on  this  occasion.  (Hygxn.,  Fab., 
146. —Claudian,  Rapt.  Pros.,  2,  11,  ttqq .— Stat., 
AchUl.,  2,  150.)  Others  gave  hor  the  sirens  aa  her 
attendants.  (Apoll.  Rh.,  4,  896.)  She  plucked  the 
rose,  the  violet,  the  crocus,  the  hyacinth,  when  she 
beheld  a  narcissus  of  surprising  size  and  beauty,  hav- 
ing a  hundred  (lowers  growing  from  a  single  root. 
Unconscious  of  danger,  the  maiden  stretched  forth 
her  hand  to  seize  the  wondrous  flower,  when  suddenly 
the  wide  earth  gaped,  Pluto  arose  in  his  golden  char- 
iot, and,  seizing  the  terrified  goddess,  carried  her  ofT 
shrieking  for  aid,  but  unheard  and  unseen  by  gods  or 
mortals  save  by  Hecate,  the  daughter  of  Perses,  who 
beard  her  as  she  sat  in  her  cave,  and  by  King  Helius 
(the  sun),  whose  eye  nothing  on  earth  escapes.  So 
long  as  the  goddess  beheld  the  earth  and  starry  heav- 
ens, the  fishy  sea,  and  the  beams  of  the  sun,  so  long  she 
hoped  to  see  her  mother  and  the  tribes  of  the  gods  ; 
and  the  tops  of  the  mountains  and  the  depths  of  the 
sea  resounded  with  her  divine  voice.  At  length  her 
mother  heard,  and,  frantic  with  grief,  inquired  for  ti- 
dings of  her  lost  daughter ;  but  neither  gods,  nor  men, 
nor  birds,  could  give  her  intelligence.  Nino  days  she 
wandered  over  the  earth,  with  flaming  torches  in  her 
hands  ;  on  the  tenth  Hecate  met  her,  but  could  not 
tell  who  it  was  that  had  carried  off  Proserpina.  To- 
gether they  proceeded  to  Helius,  and  the  Sun-god 
tells  Ceres  that  the,  ravisher  is  Pluto,  who,  by  the  per- 
mission of  her  sire,  had  carried  her  away  to  be  his 
queen.  Incensed  at  the  conduct  of  Jupiter,  Ceres 
thereupon  abandoned  the  society  of  the  gods  and 
came  down  among  men.  But  now  she  was  heedless 
of  her  person,  and  no  one  recognised  her.  Under  the 
guise  of  an  aged  female,  she  came  to  Eleusis,  and 
was  employed,  aa  a  nurse  for  her  infant  son  Demo- 
phoon,  by  Metanira  the  wife  of  Celeus,  monarch  of  the 
place.  Beneath  the  care  of  the  goddess  the  child 
•*  throve  like  a  god."  He  ate  no  food,  but  Ceres 
breathed  on  him  as  he  lay  in  her  bosom,  and  anointed 
him  with  ambrosia,  and  every  night  hid  him  beneath 
'the  fire,  unknown  to  his  parents,  who  marvelled  at  his 
growth.  It  was  the  design  of  Ceres  to  make  him 
immortal,  but  the  curiosity  and  folly  of  Metanira  de- 
prived him  of  the  intended  gift.  She  watched  one 
night,  and,  seeing  what  the  nurse  was  doing  to  her 
child,  shrieked  with  affright  and  horror.  The  goddess 
threw  the  infant  on  the  ground,  declaring  what  he  had 
lost  by  the  inconsiderateness  of  his  mother,  but  an- 
nouncing that  he  would  still  become  a  great  and  hon- 
oured man.  She  then  disclosed  her  real  character, 
and  directed  the  people  of  Eleusis  to  raise  an  altar  and 
temple  to  her  without  the  city,  on  the  hill  Callichorus. 
The  temple  was  speedily  raised,  and  the  mourning 
goddess  took  up  her  abode  in  it,  but  a  dismal  year 
came  upon  mankind  ;  the  earth  yielded  no  produce  *, 
in  vain  the  oxen  drew  the  plough  in  the  field ;  in  vain 
tho  seed  was  cast  into  the  ground,  for  Ceres  would 
allow  of  no  increase.  Jove  at  length  sent  Iris  to 
Eleusis  to  invite  Ceres  back  to  Olympus,  but  she 
would  not  comply  with  the  call.  All  the  other  gods 
were  sent  on  the  same  errand,  but  with  as  Utile  suc- 
cess. Finding  that  there  was  no  other  remedy,  and 
that  the  goddess  would  not  allow  the  earth  to  bring 
forth  until  she  had  seen  her  daughter,  Jupiter  sent 
Mercury  to  Erebus  to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  Pluto 
to  suffer  Proserpina  to  return  to  the  light.  The  mon- 
arch of  the  lower  world  yielded  compliance,  and, 
kindly  addressing  Proserpina,  granted  her  permission 
to  return  to  her  mother.  The  goddess  instantly  sprang 
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up  with  joy,  and  heedlessly  swallowed  a  grain  of  pom. 
egranate  which  he  presented  to  her.   Mercury  con- 
ducted his  fair  charge  safe  to  Eleusis,  and  delivered 
her  into  the  hands  of  Ceres.    When  their  joy  hid 
a  little  subsided,  Ceres  anxiously  inquired  of  her 
daughter  if  she  had  tasted  anything  while  below ;  for 
if  she  had  not  she  would  be  free  to  spend  tier  whole 
time  with  her  lather  and  mother  ;  whereas,  if  but  one 
morsel  had  passed  her  hps,  nothing  could  save  her 
from  passing  one  third  of  the  year  with  her  husband  ; 
she  should,  however,  pass  the  other  two  with  her  aitd 
the  gods.   Proserpina  ingenuously  confessed  the  swal- 
lowing of  the  gram  of  pomegranate,  and  then  relates 
unto  her  mother  the  whole  story  of  her  abduction. 
They  pass  the  day  in  delightful  converse.  Hecate 
arrives  to  congratulate  Proserpina,  and  henceforward 
becomes  her  attendant.    Jove  sends  Rhea  to  invito 
them  back  to  heaven.    Ceres  now  complies,  and  fer- 
tility once  more  prevailed  over  the  earth.  Ceres  there- 
upon taught  "  Triptolemus,  horse-lashing  Diodes,  the 
mighty  Eumolpus,  and  Celeus,  leader  of  the  people." 
the  mode  of  performing  her  sacred  rites ;  and  the  god- 
dess, after  this,  returned  to  Olympus. — Such  is.  in  ail 
probability,  the  oldest  account  of  this  celebrated  event. 
In  progress  of  time  it  underwent  various  alteration* , 
the  scene  was,  as  usual,  changed,  and  circumstance* 
altio  were  added  or  modified.    In  the  beautiful  ver- 
sions of  it  given  by  the  Latin  poets,  the  scene  » 
transferred  to  the  grove  and  lake  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Enna  in  Sicily,  the  nymph  Arcthusa  gives 
intelligence  of  the  ravisher,  the  torches  of  Cere*  are 
lighted  from  iEtna,  and  Ascalaphus  tells  of  Proser- 
pina's having  plucked  a  pomegranate  in  the  garden 
of  Pluto,  and  having  put  seven  of  the  seeds  in  her 
mouth.    In  this  as  in  other  legends,  the  fancy  of  po- 
ets, and  vanity  of  the  inhabitants  of  different  places, 
have  taken  abundance  of  liberties  with  the  ancient 
tale. — The  meaning  of  the  whole  fable  is  evident 
enough.    Proserpina  signifies  the  seed-corn,  which, 
when  cast  into  the  ground,  lies  there  concealed ;  that 
is,  she  is  carried  offby  the  god  of  the  lower  work! ;  it 
reappears ;  that  is,  Proserpina  is  restored  to  her  moth- 
er, and  she  abides  with  her  two  thirds  of  the  year 
As,  however,  the  seed-corn  is  not  a  third  part  of  the 
year  in  the  ground,  it  is  probable  that  by  the  space  of 
time  which  Proserpina  was  to  spend  with  the  god  in 
the  invisible  state,  was  intended  to  be  expressed  the 
period  between  the  sowing  of  the  seed  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  ear,  during  which  the  com  is  away ; 
and  which  space  of  time  in  some  species  ofgrain,  bar- 
ley for  instance,  is  about  four  months.    The  vanity 
of  the  people  of  the  hungry  soil  of  Attica  made  them 
pretend,  that  corn  was  first  known,  and  agriculture 
first  practised,  in  their  country.    They  fabled,  that 
the  goddess  gave  to  Triptolemus  ( Thrtce-plougherl 
who  occupies  the  place  of  Demophoon  in  the  foregoing 
legend,  her  chariot  drawn  by  dragons,  in  which  he 
flew  through  the  air,  distributing  corn  to  the  different 
regions  of  the  earth.    (Calitm.,  H.  in  Cer.,  22.— Ps*- 
samoa,  1,14,  2. — Onto*,  Met.,  A,  654. — Hygin.,  Fab-, 
147.)— -Ceres,  though  of  a  gentle  disposition  in  gen- 
eral, partook  of  the  usual  revengeful  character  of  the 

fods,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  legends  of  Stellio  and 
:rysichthon.    (Vtd.  Stellio  and  Ery sichtbon )— The 
chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Ceres  ana  Proserpina  were 
Attica,  Arcadia  (vtd.  Onccum),  and  the  ferule  uit 
of  Sicily,  which  was  given  by  Jupiter  to  daughter 
on  her  day  of  unveiling,  that  is,  on  her  marriage ;  as 
was  also  Thebes,  according  to  the  poet  Euphorioo 
(Sehoi  ad  Eurip.,  Pkacn.,  693. — MulUr,  OrcJum  .  p 
217.)   The  form  of  Ceres  is  copied  from  that  of  Ju- 
no.   She  has  the  same  majestic  stature  and  matronly 
air,  but  of  a  milder  character.    Her  usual  symbol  are 
poppies,  which  sometimes  compose  a  garland  for  her 
head,  sometimes  are  held  in  her  hand.    She  is  fre- 
quently represented  holding  a  torch,  (significant  of  her 
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search  after  Proaerpina.  At  times  she  appears  in  her 
chariot  drawn  by  dragons.  (Ketghtley's  Mythology, 
p.  170,  seqq.y- The  I^atin  name  Ckrks  is  in  reality  of 
the  same  force  with  the  Greek  appellation  Demktkb 
(Aimjrfyx  i.  e_  yh  ft/jnip),  the  Roman  C  being  origi- 
nally the  same  letter,  both  in  figure  and  power,  aa  the 
Greek  T,  which  was  often  employed  as  a  mere  gut- 
tural aspirate,  especially  in  the  old  yEolic  dialect,  from 
which  the  Latin  b  principally  derived.  (Compare 
Ktagkt  on  the  Greek  Alphabet,  p.  4,  srqa . )  The  hiss- 
ing termination,  too,  in  tho  S,  belonged  to  the  same  : 
wherefore  the  word,  which  the  Attics  and  Ionian* 
wrote  EPA,  EPE,  or  HPH,  would  naturally  be  writ- 
ten PEPEZ  by  the  old  jEoIics ;  the  Greeks  always  ac- 
commodating their  orthography  to  their  pronunciation  ; 
and  not,  like  the  English  and  French,  encumbering 
their  words  with  a  number  of  useless  letters.  Ceres, 
however,  was  not  a  personification  of  the  brute  matter 
which  composed  the  earth,  but  of  the  passive  pro- 
ductive principle  supposed  to  pervade  it  (Ovid,  Fast., 
1. 673  —Virg.,  Georg.,  2,  324) ;  which,  joined  to  the 
active,  was  held  to  be  the 


of  the  organization 
and  animation  of  its  substance ;  from  whence  arose 
brr  other  Greek  name  A  HQ,  "  the  inventress.1'  She 
is  mentioned  by  Virgil  (loe.  at.)  as  the  wife  of  the 
omnipotent  Father,  -Ether  or  Jupiter,  and  therefore 
the  same  as  Juno ;  who  is  usually  honoured  with  that 
title,  and  whose  Greek  name  HPH  signifies,  as  be- 
fore observed,  precisely  the  same.  (Plutarch,  ap. 
Eusth  ,Pr«rp.  Evang.,3, 1.)  The  Latin  name  Juno 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  AIQNH,  the  female  Zriy  or 
Air ;  the  Etruscan,  through  which  the  Latin  received 
much  of  its  orthography,  having  no  D  or  O  in  its  al- 
phabet. The  ancient  Germans  worshipped  the  same 
goddess  under  the  name  of  Hertha,  the  form  and 
meaning  of  which  still  remain  in  our  word  Earth. 
The  Greek  title  seems  originally  to  have  had  a  more 
general  signification  ;  for  without  the  aspirate  (which 
was  anciently  added  and  omitted  almost  arbitrarily) 
it  becomes  EPE  ,*  and  by  an  abbreviation  very  com- 
mon in  the  Greek  tongue,  PE,  or  PEE  ;  which,  pro- 
nounced with  the  broad  termination  of  some  dialects, 
btconne  PEA ;  and  with  the  hissing  one  of  others, 
PET.  or  RES ;  a  word  retained  in  the  Latin,  signify- 
mg  pwperly  matter,  and  figuratively  every  quality  and 
am&auon  that  can  belong  to  it.  The  Greek  has 
no  word  of  such  comprehensive  meaning ;  the  old 
general  terra  being  in  the  refinement  of  their  language 
rendered  more  specific,  and  appropriated  to  that  prin- 
cipal mas*  of  matter  which  forms  the  terraqueous 
globe,  and  which  the  Latins  also  expressed  by  the 
* a  :ne  word  united  to  the  Greek  article  fpo — TER- 
RA. (Knxgkt,  Inquiry,  dec,  4  35,  $eqq.  —  Class. 
Jeum..  vol.  23,  p.  228,  and  vol.  26,  p.  39.  —  Sainie- 
Crmx,  Mytterts  du  Pacownme,  vol.  1,  p.  159.) 

Ce  sixth  cs,  a  town  of  Euboea,  in  the  vicinity  of 
H»«ti«a.  and  near  a  small  river  called  Budorus.  The 
nime  of  Geronda,  attached  to  a  hamlet  on  the  western 
roast,  j^crnf?  to  recall  that  of  Cerinthus.  (Seymn., 
Ck  ,  574.  —  PUt.,  Quits t.  Gr.  —  Op.,  ed.  Retake,  vol. 
7,  p.  187  ) 

island  without  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
by  Hanno  in  his 
Prnptus.  as  it  is  usually  though  incorrectly  termed 
Here  he  established  a  colony,  and  it  was  always  the 
depot  of  the  Carthaginians  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Africa.  Hanno  says  that  it  was  the  same  distance 
from  the  Columns  of  Hercules  that  Carthage  was 
According  to  Rennell,  the  island  of  Cerne  is  the  mod- 
ern A  rgum.  Gossellin,  however,  makes  this  island  to 
be  the  modern  FedoU.  (Vid.  the  account  of  Han- 
■cr»  Toy  age  under  the  article  Africa.) 

OuktIxi,  a  people  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  to  tho  east  of  the  Vas- 
eonea.  Pliny  divides  them  into  the  Ceretani  Augut- 
uju  ;-o  named  from  Augustus  having  enlarged  their 


territory),  and  the  Ceretant  Juliani,  who  possessed 
the  Jus  Latii.  Their  country  answers  to  the  district 
of  Cerdagne  in  Catalonia  (Pltn.,  3,  3.  —  Ftlr.  de 
Marca,  1,  12.) 

CbstrTne,  a  district  of  Epirus,  separated  from 
ThesprCia  by  the  river  Thyamis.  It  was  said  to 
have  taken  its  name  from  Cestrinus,  the  son  of  Hele- 
nus,  having  previously  borne  the  appellation  of  Cam- 
mania.  It  is  now  called  Philatts.  (Pausan,  1,  u. — 
Strph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  Kauuavta. — Thucyd.  1,  46.) 

Ckthrgps,  I.  a  Roman  consul,  A.U.C.  421.  He 
was  obliged  to  lay  down  his  office  on  account  of  some 
informality  in  bis  election.  —  II.  M.  Cornelius,  a  dis- 
tinguished Roman  orator.  Being  sent  as  pnetor  to 
Sicily,  be  quelled  a  sedition  of  the  soldiers  in  that  isl- 
and. He  was  called  to  the  censorship  before  he  had 
been  consul,  a  thing  not  in  accordance  with  Roman 
usage,  and  obtained  this  latter  office  six  years  suhsc- 
ently,  B.C.  204  He  carried  on  the  war  against  the 
arthaginians  in  Etruria,  and  defeated  Mago,  who  was 
corning  with  succours  for  Hannibal.  (Lm>.,  27, 1 1. — 
Id.,  30,  18.)— III.  C.  Cornelius,  proconsul  in  Spain, 
A.U.C  552,  defeated  a  numerous  army  of  the  Scde- 
tani.  Being  elected  consul  A.U.C.  557,  he  gained 
a  great  victory  over  the  Insubres,  and  on  his  return  to 
Rome  obtained  the  honours  of  a  triumph.  The  peo- 
ple having  afterward  chosen  him  censor,  he  assigned 
distinct  places  to  the  senators  at  the  public  games. 
(Lee  ,  31, 49  — Id.,  32,  30.— Id.,  35,  9.)— IV.  C.  Cor- 
nelius, a  Roman  rendered  powerful  by  his  influence 
with  Marius.  He  himself  was  wholly  governed  by  a 
female  named  Precia,  who  obtained  for  Lucullus  tho 
government  of  Cilicia,  (Plut.,  Vtt.  Lueuil.)  —  V.  C. 
Cornelius,  a  Roman  of  the  most  corrupt  and  aban* 
doned  character,  and  one  of  the  accomplices  of  Cati- 
line. He  was  strangled  in  prison  by  order  of  the  sen- 
ate   (Soli.,  Bell.  Cat.) 

Ceto,  a  daughter  of  Pontus  and  Terra,  who  mar- 
ried Phorcys,  by  whom  she  bad  the  three  Gorgons, 
tho  Grsc,  Echidna,  and  the  serpent  that  watched  tho 
golden  apples.    (Hesiod.,  Theoe.,  270.) 

Cmvs,  an  incorrect  form  for  Cams  or  Coios.  (  Vid. 
Cccus.) 

Cbvx,  a  kine  of  Trachinia,  and  husband  of  Alcy- 
one. He  was  drowned  as  he  went  to  consult  the  ora- 
cle of  Claras ;  and  his  wife,  having  been  apprized  of 
his  fate  in  a  dream,  found  his  corpse  or)  tho  shore. 
They  were  both  changed  into  Halcyons.  ( Vid.  Al- 
cyone.) 

Chaboras,  a  river  of  Mesopotamia,  springing,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy,  from  Mount  Masius,  a  little  to  the 
west  of  Nisibis,  but,  according  to  other  authorities,  a 
little  east  of  Cbame.  These  last  are  followed  by 
D'Anville.  It  fell  into  the  Euphrates  near  the  town 
of  Circcsium.  Its  modern  name  is  the  Khabour.  In 
the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon  (I,  4,  19. — Compare  Ind, 
Norn,  to  the  edition  of  Zeune),  it  is  called  the  Araxes, 
which  appears  to  be  an  appellative  term,  as  we  find  it 
applied  to  many  other  rivers  in  antiquity.  The  Cha- 
boras is  called  by  Strabo  (747)  the  Abborras ;  by  Zosi- 
mus  (3,  13)  the  A  boras.  (Compare  Amm.  Mar  cell., 
14,  1,  and  23,  6.  —  Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  5,  p.  268, 
*eqq.) 

ChabrTas,  a  celebrated  Athenian  general,  at  first  a 
disciple  of  Plato's,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the 
military  movements  of  Athens  during  the  fourth  cen- 
tury before  our  era,  after  the  termination  of  tho  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  One  of  his  first  exploits  was  the  aid- 
ing of  Evagoras,  king  of  Salamis,  in  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, against  the  Persian  arras.  He  was  after  this 
sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Boeotians,  who  had  been  attacked 
by  Agesilaus,  and  he  disconcerted  the  Spartan  general 
by  a  manoeuvre  hitherto  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  His 
army,  on  this  occasion,  being  hardly  pressed  by  the  foe, 
who  had  already  become  sure  of  victory,  Chabrias  or- 
l  hia  soldiers  to  plant  one  knee  on  the  ground, 
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and  rest  their  spears  firmly  on  the  other,  covering  I 
their  persons  at  the  same  time  with  their  shields. 
Agesilaus,  not  daring  to  attack  them  in  this  po- 
sition, drew  back  his  forces  into  camp.  A  statue 
was  erected  to  Chabrias  in  honour  of  this  exploit, 
and  he  was  represented  in  the  posture  just  described. 
Some  of  the  learned  of  modem  times  think  that  they 
recognise  this  statue  in  that  of  the  "Gladiator." 
Chabrias  afterward  defeated  near  Naxos  the  fleet  of 
the  Lacedemonians,  and  thus  restored  to  Athens  the 
control  of  the  sea,  which  she  had  lost  since  the  battle  . 
of  -Egos  Potamos.  Subsequently  to  this  he  was  ac- 
cused of  treason  for  having  allowed  Oropus  to  be  sur- 
prised by  the  Thcban  exiles,  but  was  acquitted  not- 
withstanding the  powerful  efforts  of  his  foes,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Callistratus.  Finding  a  stay  at  Athens 
rather  unsafe,  he  accepted  the  offer  of  tachus,  king 
of  Egypt,  who  already  hai  Agesilaus  in  his  service, 
and  accepted  the  command  of  his  naval  forces.  Ta- 
chus,  however,  having  been  abandoned  by  Agesilaus. 
who  sided  with  his  son  Nectanebis,  Chabrias  returned 
to  Athens,  and  he  was  then  sent  into  Thrace  to  take 
charge  of  the  war  againi»t  Chcrsoblcptes.  His  ope- 
rations, however,  were  not  very  successful  in  this 
quarter,  owing  to  the  disorganized  state  of  the  Gre- 
cian forces,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  their  pay. 
Not  long  after  this,  the  social  war,  as  it  has  been 
termed,  broke  out  between  the  Athenians  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Byzantines,  together  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Chios,  Rhodes,  and  Cos,  on  the  other.  The 
Athenians  gave  the  command  of  their  forces  to  Chares, 
and  Chabrias  went  with  him  as  second  in  authority, 
having  charge  of  the  fleet  according  to  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus,  but,  as  Nepos  informs  us,  in  the  character  of  a 
simple  volunteer.  They  proceeded  to  attack  Chios ; 
and  Chares,  wishing  to  make  an  onset  both  by  sea  and 
land,  gave  the  command  of  his  ships  to  Chabrias.  The 
latter  succeeded  in  forcing  an  entrance  into  the  har- 
bour, but,  not  being  followed  by  the  remainder  of  the 
squadron,  he  was  surrounded  by  the  vessels  of  the 
enemy,  and  fell  bravely  defending  his  ship,  although 
he  might  have  escaped  had  he  felt  inclined.  Great 
honours  were  paid  to  his  memory  at  Athens.  Demos- 
thenes says,  that  he  took  in  the  course  of  his  life  sev- 
enteen cities  and  seventy  vessels ;  that  he  made 
three  thousand  prisoners,  and  brought  one  hundred 
and  ten  talents  into  the  public  treasury;  that  he 
erected  also  many  trophies,  but  his  foes  not  a  single 
one  for  any  victory  over  him.  He  adds,  that  the 
Athenians,  during  the  whole  time  Chabrias  was  com- 
mander, never  lost  a  single  city,  a  single  fortress,  a 
singte  vessel,  or  even  a  single  soldier.  In  this,  no 
doubt,  there  is  great  exaggeration ;  still,  however,  he 
apix«ars  to  have  been  a  very  able  general,  and  one  that 
would  have  equalled  all  who  went  before  him,  had  he 
lived  in  more  favourable  times.  Plutarch  says,  that 
Chabrias,  though  at  other  times  scarcely  anything 
could  move  him,  was  in  the  moment  of  action  im- 
petuously vehement,  and  exposed  bis  person  with  a 
boldness  ungovemed  by  discretion.  We  have  his  life 
by  Cornelius  Nepos,  but  h  is  a  very  meager  one. 
Xenophon,  in  his  Greek  history,  might  have  given  us 
more  details  respecting  him  *,  but  the  partiality  of  this 
writer  for  Sparta  prevented  him  from  saying  much  in 
favour  of  the  Athenian  commander.  (Com.  Nep.  tn 
Vit—Perixm.  ad  Ml,  V.  H.,  6,  1.  —  Diod.  Sic,  16, 
32,  tcqq. — Xen.,  Hitt.  Gr.,5,  1,  10,  seqq. — Demo$th. 
adv.  Leptrn.,  17,  Ac.) 

Ch^rkmon,  I.  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  who  flour- 
ished about  338  B.C.  The  earliest  testimony,  per- 
haps, in  relation  to  this  poet,  is  the  mention  made  of 
him  by  the  comic  writer  Eubulus.  {Atheroma,  3,  p. 
43,  c.  —  Compare  Ana  tot.,  Poet.,  2,  20.  —  Id.,  Rket., 
2,  23,  et  29.  —  Tkeophrtut.,  Hut.  Plant.,  5,  9,  6.  — 
CUnton't  Faati  HelUnici,  2d  ed.,  p.  xxxii.)  —  II.  A 
philosopher  and  historian  of  Alexandres.    He  accom- 


'  panied  .-Elius  Gallus  in  his  joumey  through  Egypt, 
and  was  subsequently  appointed  librarian  to  the  Sera- 
pcum.  Being  afterward  called  to  Rome  to  preside 
over  the  education  of  Nero,  he  shared  this  office  with 
Alexander  of  AZgm  the  peripatetic.  His  historical  la- 
bours embraced  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  both  sacred 
and  profane.  He  wrote  also  a  work  on  Hieroglyphics, 
which  has  unfortunately  perished.  He  is  the  author, 
also,  of  one  of  the  two  systems  relating  to  the  Egyp- 
tian religion,  which  divided  the  opinions  of  the  ancient 
world.  According  to  him,  this  religion  was  nothing 
more  than  a  species  of  sacred  physics,  in  which  the  vis- 
ible worlds  {opuftevot  Koofioi)  played  a  principal  part 
Iamblichus,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained,  that  the 
Egyptians  acknowledged  one  supreme  and  absolute  in- 
telligence. Perhaps  both  these  philosophers  were 
right :  they  may  have  spoken  of  different  epochs. — 
(SchoU,  Hut.  Ltt.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  177,  teqq.  —  C'rcii- 
zer,  Symholtk,  vol.  1,  p.  363.) 

Chjeronba,  a  city  of  Boeotia,  to  the  northeast  of 
I  jehads*  a.    It  was  about  sixteen  English  miles  from 
K  la  tea,  twenty-seven  from  Thebes,  and  sixty-two  from 
Athens  (Clinton'*  Fastt  Hcltcnm,  2d  ed.,  p.  295,  ts 
notu),  and  was  remarkable  for  the  important  military 
events  which  occurred  in  its  territory,  and  also  as 
being  the  birthplace  of  Plutarch.    Pausanias  is  in- 
clined to  look  upon  this  city  as  the  Boeotian  Ame  men- 
tioned by  Homer  (II.,  2, 607  —  Pautan  ,  9, 40).  Ac- 
cording to  some  traditions,  however,  Ame  and  Mi- 
dea  had  both  been  swallowed  up  by  the  waters  of  the 
Copaic  Lake;  but  others  considered  the  town  of 
Acrssphium  as  the  Ame  of  the  poet.    (Strabo,  413.) 
Pausanias  reports,  on  the  authority  of  Hesiod,  that 
the  name  of  Chcronea  was  derived  from  Cbcron,  the 
son  of  Apollo.    It  was  memorable  for  the  defeat  of 
the  Athenians  by  the  Boeotians,  B.C.  447,  and  much 
more  for  their  irretrievable  defeat  by  Philip,  B.C. 
338.    (Phtt.,  Vtt.  DcmoMth.,  c.  24.  —  Strabo,  414.)  — 
Pausanias  observes,  that  no  trophy  was  erected  by 
Philip  after  this  signal  victory,  as  it  was  not  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Macedonian  kings.    Several  years  after 
this  place  witnessed  another  bloody  engagement,  be- 
tween the  Romans,  under  the  conduct  of  Sylla,  and 
the  troops  of  Mithradates,  commanded  by  Taxilcs 
and  Arcnelaus,  B.C.  86.    Cheronea  is  now  called 
Kaprena,  and  is  still  a  populous  village,  with  many 
vestiges  of  the  ancient  town.    ( Cramer' t  Anctent 
Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  241,  scqq  —DodteelT*  Tour,  voL  1, 
p.  220.— Gell,  Itin.,  p.  221.) 
I     Ch  alckpon,  a  city  of  Bithynia,  situate  at  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  nearly  oppo- 
site to  Byzantium  or  Constantinople.    It  was  founded 
by  a  colony  from  Megara,  about  seventeen  years  prior 
to  the  settling  of  Byxantium.    Cbalcedon  was  called 
by  the  Persian  satrap  Megabyxus,  in  derision,  the  city 
of  the  Mind,  because  the  inhabitants  had  overlooked 
the  superior  position  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
straits,  where  Byxantium  was  subsequently  founded. 
(Herodot.,  4,  144.)    Strabo,  however,  ascribes  this  re- 
mark to  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  which  was  received  by 
the  founders  of  Byxantium,  and  by  which  they  were 
directed  to  select  a  spot  for  a  city  "  opposite  the 
blind"  (unrvav-Ttov  ruv  rv^>MV.—Strab.,  320).  But, 
whichever  be  the  true  account,  one  thing  is  very  cer- 
tain, that  the  imputation  attempted  to  be  cast  upon 
the  Chalcedonians  was  any  other  than  just.  When 
Cbalcedon  was  founded,  the  commerce  of  Megara  had 
not  extended  to  the  Euxine,  and  it  would  have  been 
idle,  therefore,  to  found  a  city,  at  that  period,  on  the 
European  side  of  the  Bosporus,  along  which  a  steady 
current  sets  down  from  the  Euxine  Sea.    It  wan  only 
when  traffic  had  spread  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  . 
that  the  site  occupied  at  present  by  Constantinople 
became  an  important  one,  since  the  vessels  from 
that  sea  would  then  be  carried  down  directly  by  the 
current  into  the  harbour  of  the  last-mentionM  city. 
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(\f&n*ert,  Geogr.,  vol.  7,  p.  155.)  Chalccdon  was 
always  a  considerable  place.  It  preserved  its  inde- 
pendence until  the  reign  of  Darius,  to  whose  arms  the 
Chalcedonians  wore  forced  Up  submit.  They  recover- 
ed their  freedom,  however,  after  the  defeat  of  Xerxes, 
&mJ  became  the  allies,  or,  rather,  tributaries  of  the 
Athenians,  to  whom  the  ports  of  the  Bosporus  were  an 
object  of  the  highest  commercial  and  financial  impor- 
tance. After  the  battle  of  -'Egos  Potamos,  however, 
Chakedon  opened  its  gates  to  Lysandcr,  whoso  first 
object  seems  to  have  been  to  secure  the  entrance  of 
the  Bosporus  by  the  possession  of  this  city  and  By- 
zantium. (Xen.,  Hut.  Gr.,  2,  2,  1.)  Theopornpus, 
who  i»  quoted  by  Athensus,  observes,  that  the  Chal- 
cedonians at  first  possessed  good  institutions,  but, 
having  been  tainted  by  the  democratic  principles  of 
their  neighbours,  the  Byzantines,  they  became  luxu- 
rious and  debauched.  (Athen  ,  12,  p.  626,  /.)  This 
city  is  also  celebrated  in  ecclesiastical  history  for  the 
council  held  there  against  the  Eutychian  heresy  (A.D. 
451).  Hierocles  assigns  to  it  the  first  rank  among  the 
cities  of  the  province  then  called  Pontica  Prima  (p. 

— It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  writing  tho  name 
of  this  city,  ancient  authors  have  not  been  uniform, 
some  giving  KaA^fowv,  others  Xa?.icn6uv.  The  for- 
mer mode  is.  however,  much  more  frequent,  and  it 
is  continued  by  the  existing  coins,  the  epigraph  of 
which  is  invariably  KAAXAAONIQN,  according  to 
the  Doric  form.  (Eckkel,  Doct.  Num.  Vet.,  p.  1,  vol. 
1,  p.  410.)— The  site  of  this  ancient  city  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Turkish  village  of  Kadiketi,  but  the 
Greeks  still  preserve  the  classical  name.  (Cramer's 
Asm  Minor,  vol.  I,  p.  190. — Manner t,  Geogr.,  I.  c. — 
WaijK>/f,  Memoirs,  vol.  2,  p.  8,  Append.,  n.  41.) 

Cbalcidice,  I.  a  district  of  Macedonia,  between  the 
Sinus  Thermaicus  and  Strymonieus.  The  lower  part 
of  it  formed  three  peninsulas,  Phlcgra  or  Pallene,  Si- 
thonia,  and  Athoa.  The  small  town  of  Chalcis  gave 
name  to  this  district — II.  Another  in  Syria,  adjacent 
to  the  town  of  Chalcis.    ( Vtd.  Chalcis  V.) 

Csalcidiccs  (CkaUidian),  an  epithet  applied  to 
Ouais  in  Italy,  as  built  by  a  colony  from  Chalcis  in 
Eubasa.    (  Vug.,  Mn.,  6,  17.) 

Chalckecus,  an  epithet  applied  to  Minerva  at 
Soaru,  from  her  having  a  brazen  temple  ( \oJjio\x; 
•us?).  Sir  W.  Gell,  in  his  account  of  the  Treasury 
at  Argos,  gives  a  reasonable  explication  of  this  seem- 
inj-iy  strange  term.  He  discovered  in  tho  interior 
of  the  Treasury,  which  still  remains  in  a  great  de- 
gree entire,  a  number  of  brass  nails  placed  through- 
out at  regular  intervals  on  the  walls,  and  these  he 
supposes  were  originally  used  for  securing  plates  of 
the  same  metal  to  the  wall ;  and  hence  the  seeming; 
fabJes  of  brazen  chambers  and  brazen  temples.  In  a 
■asnilar  manner  may  be  explained  the  account,  given 
by  the  ancients,  of  the  brazen  vessel  made  by  Eurys- 
irveut,  and  into  which  he  retired  whenever  Hercules 
returned  from  his  labors.    (GelTs  Argolis,  p.  33.) 

Cbjalcis,  I.  the  most  celebrated  and  important  city 
«*f  Eubza,  situate  on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Eun- 
pws  According  to  the  common  account,  it  was 
f»ysi.lrd  after  the  siege  of  Troy  by  an  Ionian  colony 
trom  Athens,  under  the  conduct  of  Cothus.  (Strabo, 
V47 )  Other  authorities,  however,  have  assigned  to 
st  a  ameh  greater  antiquity,  and  it  is  certain  that  Ho- 
^*r  speaks  of  Chalcis  as  already  existing  before  the 
e^at  above  mentioned.  (It.,  2,  537. J"  The  flourish- 
rng  condition  of  this  great  Ionian  city,  at  a  very  early 
perod,  is  attested  by  its  numerous  colonies  on  the 
*  'jam  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  as  well  as  on  the  Thracian 
coast  around  Pallene  and  Mount  Athos.  Aristotle,  as 
Scaho  reports,  dated  these  establishments  from  the 
r^rtad  when  the  government  of  Chalcis,  through  the 
-  --Aiencr  of  the  wealthiest  inhabitants,  named  Hippo- 
-«st.  became  a  pure  aristocracy  From  Herodotus 
<  5-,  77)  we  learn,  that  the  Chalcidians,  having  joined 


the  Boeotians  in  their  depredations  on  the  coast  of 
Attica,  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratidc, 
alTbrded  the  Athenians  iust  grounds  for  reprisals. 
They  accordingly  crossed  over  into  Euboea  with  a 
large  force,  and,  after  defeating  the  Chalcidians,  occu- 
pied the  lands  of  the  wealthiest  inhabitants,  and  dis- 
tributed among  them  4000  of  their  own  citizens. 
These,  however,  were  obliged  to  evacuate  the  island 
on  tho  arrival  of  the  Persian  fleet  under  Datis  and  Ar- 
taphernes.  (Herod.,  6,  100.)  The  Chalcidians,  after 
the  termination  of  the  Persian  war,  became  again  de- 
pendent on  Athens  with  tho  rest  of  Euboea,  and  did 
not  regain  their  liberty  till  the  close  of  the  Pclopon- 
nesian  war,  when  they  asserted  their  freedom,  and, 
aided  by  the  Boeotians,  fortified  the  Euripus  and  es- 
tablished a  communication  with  the  continent  by 
throwing  a  wooden  bridge  across  the  channel.  Tow- 
ers were  placed  at  each  extremity,  and  room  was  left 
in  the  middle  for  one  ship  only  to  pass.  This  work  was 
undertaken,  according  to  Diodorus,  410  B.C.  (Lhod. 
Sic.,  13,  47.)  From  the  advantages  of  its  situation 
and  the  strength  of  its  works,  Chalcis  was  considered, 
in  the  latter  period  of  the  history  of  Greece,  as  one 
of  the  most  important  fortresses  of  that  country ; 
hence  we  find  it  a  frequent  object  of  contention  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  who 
termed  it  one  of  the  chains  of  Greece.  (Polyh.,  17, 
1 1  —Id.,  18,  28.)  In  the  war  with  Perses,  the  Chal- 
cidians were  cruelly  oppressed  and  plundered  by  the 
Roman  prmtors  Lucretius  and  Hortenaius.  (Livy, 
43,  7.)  They  were  subsequently  treated  with  still 
greater  severity  by  Mummius,  the  destroyer  of  Cor- 
inth, for  having  favoured  the  Actueans  in  their  contest 
with  Rome ;  and  the  epitomist  of  Livy  asserts  that 
their  town  was  actually  destroyed.  (Lav.,  52. — Com 
pare  Frcinsh ,  Suppi,  19.)  Pausanios  informs  us 
that  Chalcis  no  longer  existed  in  his  day  (5,  23. — 
Compare  Stepk.  Byz.,  s.  v.  XaAxif. — Hierocles,  p. 
f>45).  Procopius  names  it  among  the  towns  restored 
by  Justinian  (4,  3).  In  the  middle  ages  it  assumed 
the  name  of  Euripus  (Apospasm.,  Geogr.,  vol.  4,  p. 
42,  Geogr.  Mm.,  ed.  Hudson),  which  was  in  process 
of  time  corrupted  to  Negropont,  the  modem  appella- 
tion of  the  whole  island,  as  well  as  that  of  its  capital. 
(Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  134.)— II.  A 
town  of  .Etolia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Chalcis,  and  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Evenus.  It  was  sometimes 
called  Hypochalcis,  with  reference  to  its  situation  at 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  is  now  representexl  by 
the  modem  village  of  Galaia.  Thucydides  (2,  83) 
places  it  near  the  mouth  of  the  Evenus.  Livy  says 
it  stood  on  the  road  from  Naupactus  to  Lysitnachia 
and  Stratus  (36,  11).  Polybius  calls  it  Chalcia,  and 
speaks  of  it  as  a  maritime  town  (5,  94). — III.  A 
small  maritime  town  of  the  Corinthians,  situated  to- 
wards Sicyon.  (Thucyd.,  1,  108.)—IV.  A  city  of 
Macedonia,  in  the  district  of  Cbalcidice,  to  which  it 
gave  name.  It  was  founded  at  an  early  period  by  a 
colony  from  Chalcis  in  Euboea. — V.  A  city  of  Syria, 
capital  of  the  district  of  Cbalcidice,  and  of  Grecian  or- 
igin, having  been  settled  by  the  Macedonians.  It  was 
superseded  aftcrwanl  by  Chaleb  or  Bercea.  It  is  rep- 
resented by  the  modem  Kmnesrin  or  Chinsertn. 
(Appian,  Bell.  Syr.,  20.— Joseph.,  Bell.  Jud..  20,  3.) 

Chaldaa,  a  country  of  Asia,  at  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  south  of  Babylonia.  Some  writers, 
however,  make  Babylonia  a  part  of  it.  With  respect  to 
the  origin  of  the  Chaldeans,  who  are  called  in  scripture 
Chasdim,  various  opinions  have  been  entertained.  Mi- 
rhaehs  considers  them  as  a  foreign  race  in  Assyria. 
His  chief  reason  for  this  opinion  is  founded  on  the 
names  of  Chaldean  and  Babylonian  kings  preserved  in 
scripture,  and  by  Ptolemy  and  Svncellus,  which  differ 
from  the  Assyrian  names,  and  bear  an  apparent  re- 
semblance to  those  of  some  northern  nations  of  Sla- 
origin.   Thus  Nebuchadnezzar  would  be  in ! 
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vonic,  Nebu-godnox-ttar,  i.  e.,  a  prince  worthy  of  heav- 
en. Belshazzar  would  be  equivalent  to  Bolwhoi-tzar, 
i  e.,  a  great  prince  ;  and  ao  of  others  It  has  been 
objected  to  this,  that  the  word  Czar  in  Slavonic  is 
nothing  more  thnn  a  corruption  of  Ccuar,  an  opinion 
hardly  worth  rofuting.  The  orthography  of  the  Rus- 
sian term  tsar  sufficiently  disproves  such  an  idea. 
Compare  the  Hebrew  gar;  the  Arabic  tary;  the 
Sanscrit  shera;  the  English  sire.  So  also  we  have 
in  the  arrow-headed  inscriptions  of  Persepolis.  as  in- 
terpreted by  Lassen,  the  form  ksahiah  for  "  king." 
( Lassen,  Altpertiachen  Kal-Insehriften,  dec.,  p.  141. 
—  Compare  Mtehaclu,  Spicileg.  Geogr.,  Heo.  ext., 
vol.  2,  p.  77,  stqq.) — The  Chaldeans  appear  to  have 
been  originally  a  mountaineer-race  from  the  northern 
parts  of  Mesopotamia,  though  not,  as  Michaelis  sup- 
poses, of  foreign  extraction,  but  in  reality  a  branch  of 
the  Semitic  race.  (Compare  Adelung,  Mithradattt, 
vol.  1,  p.  517.  —  Furtt,  Ckald.  Gram.,  p.  6,  teqq. — 
Compare  still  farther,  in  relation  to  the  Chaldee 
tongue,  the  remarks  of  Saint-Martin,  as  cited  by  Bal- 
bi,  Introduction  a  CAtlax  Etknoirraphtque,  p.  106, 
and,  as  regards  the  pretended  antiquity  of  the  Chaldee 
empire,  consult  Cutter,  on  the  Revolution*  of  tkt  Sur- 
face of  the  Globe,  p.  137,  ttqq.,  Eng.  trantl.,  1629, 
and  Drummond't  Origines,  vol.  1,  p.  13,  *cqq.)  The 
Chaldeans  are  highly  commended  in  many  of  the  an- 
cient writers  for  their  skill  in  the  sciences,  especially 
in  astronomy.  If  we  are  to  believe  Diodorus,  how- 
ever, their  claim*  to  this  high  character  were  very 
slight.  They  seem  to  have  pursued  the  study  of  as- 
tronomy no  farther  than  as  it  might  tend  to  aid  their 
astrological  researches.  They  taught  that  the  shape 
of  the  earth  was  that  of  a  skiff  or  small  boat,  and  of 
eclipses  of  the  sun  they  knew  but  little,  and  never 
ventured  to  predict  them,  or  fix  the  time  of  their  oc- 
curring. So  says  Diodorus.  (Dtod.  Sic,  3,  31. — 
Compare,  however,  in  relation  to  the  science  of  the 
Chaldeans,  the  remarks  of  Sir  W.  Drummond,  Class. 
Joum.,  vol.  16,  p.  145  and  268 ;  vol.  17,  p.  19 ;  vol. 
18,  p.  1  and  298 ;  vol.  19,  p.  296.) 

CifALDiCi,  I.  the  inhabitants  of  Chaldca. — II.  The 
same  with  the  Chalybes.    ( Vtd.  Chalybes. ) 

Chalybbs,  a  people  of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  who 
inhabited  the  whole  coast  from  the  Jasonium  Promon- 
torium  to  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Thermodon,  to- 
gether with  a  portion  of  the  inner  country.  They 
were  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the  great  iron-mines 
and  forges  which  existed  in  their  country.  (A poll. 
Rh.,  2,  1002,  teqq.  —  Id.,  2,  374  —  Vtrg.,  Georg.,  1, 
58.  —  Dionys.  Pcrieg.,  768.)  We  are  ignorant  of 
the  grounds  on  which  the  ancients  attributed  this  ac- 
tive employment  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  to  the 
Chalybes,  for  it  does  not  appear  at  present  that  this 
part  of  Asia  is  at  all  productive  of  that  most  useful 
metal ;  perhaps,  however,  if  the  mountainous  districts 
were  accurately  examined,  there  could  be  found  traces 
of  the  ancient  works.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  they 
had  not  ceased  to  furnish  a  good  supply  of  metallic 
ore  in  Strata's  time,  for  he  observes,  that  the  two 
great  articles  of  produce  in  the  land  of  the  Chalybes, 
who  were  then  commonly  called  Chaldni  or  Chaldi, 
were  the  fisheries  of  the  pelamys  and  the  iron-works  ; 
the  latter  kept  in  constant  employment  a  great  num- 
ber of  men.  Strata  observes,  also,  that  these  mines 
formerly  produced  a  quantity  of  silver ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance, together  with  some  affinity  in  the  names, 
led  some  commentators  of  Homer  to  identify  the  Aly- 
be  of  that  poet  with  the  Chalybes  of  Pontus.  (ft.,  2, 
856. )  Strata  himself  strongly  contends  for  this  inter- 
pretation, and  it  is  in  all  probability  the  true  one. 
(Strabo,  549.  ttqq .)  It  is  remarkable,  that  Herodotus 
names  the  Chalybes  among  the  nations  of  Asia  that 
were  conquered  by  Croesus  (1,  28),  and  yet  they  cer- 
tainly are  found  afterward  considerably  beyond  the 
Halys,  which  separated  hia  dominion  from  those  of 
334 


!  Cyrus :  either,  therefore,  they  must  have  shifted  their 
|  position,  or  Croesus  subsequently  lost  what  he  had 
I  trained  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Halys.  Xenoplion, 
who  traversed  the  country  of  the  Chalybes,  speak*  ot 
them  as  being  few  in  number,  and  subject  to  the  Mo- 
•ynceci ;  he  adds,  that  their  chief  employment  w» 
forging  iron.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  he 
places  these  Chalybes  more  to  the  east  than  other 
writers.  (Anab.,  5,  6,  2.)  Zcunius,  therefore,  is  of 
opinion,  that  this  people  must  have  lived  a  wandering 
sort  of  life,  and  have  often  changed  their  territory. 
(Lhasert.  Geogr.  ad  Anab.,  p.  xxvii.,  ed.  Oxon.,  \m) 
Xenophon,  however,  speaks  elsewhere  of  some  other 
Chalybes,  who  were  situated  apparently  on  the  borden 
of  Armenia,  and  were  much  more  numerous  and  war- 
like. (Anab.,  4,  7,  10.)  Strata  reports  that  the 
Chalybes,  in  his  time,  had  changed  their  name  to  that 
of  Chaldei  (Strab.,  549),  and  it  is  remarked,  that  Xen- 
ophon speaks  of  an  Armenian  tribe  of  Chaldee*,  who 
encountered  the  Greeks  near  the  river  Ontriti*  (A  iah . 
4,  3,  4. — Compare  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Peritg.,  768); 
but  Menippus,  in  his  Periplus,  calls  the  Pontic  tribt 
Chaldi,  and  their  canton  Chaldia.  (Ap.  Steph.  Byz . 
:  v.  XaX6ia. — Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  I,  p  373, 
teqq.) 

Chalybon,  a  city  of  Syria,  capital  of  the  district 
called  Chalybonitia,  and  the  same  with  the  Scripture 
Heibon.  (Ezek.,  27,  18.)  The  surrounding  country 
was  famed  for  its  wine.  (Compare  Casavb.  ad  Alien., 
2,  p.  66  — -Bochart,  Hurot  .  pt.  1,  lib.  2,  c.  46,  page 
485.  —  Schleusner,  Lex.  V.  T.,  a.  v.  Xe/&»v.)  The- 
venot,  Russel.  and  others  make  thia  city  correspond  to 
the  modern  Aleppo  (Haleb).  Pococke,  however,  it  in 
favour  of  Kennetrtn,  to  the  south  of  Aleppo.  (Vtd. 
Benea.) 

Chalybs,  a  river  of  Hispania  Tarraconcntts,  in  the 
country  of  the  Celtiberi,  and  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Iberus.  Its  waters  were  famed  for  hardening  steel ; 
so  that  the  name  Chalybs  was  given  to  it  from  this 
circumstance,  by  either  the  Romans  or  the  Greek*, 
more  probably  the  former.    Tho  modem  name  is  the 
Quelle*.    (Juttm,  44,  3.) 
Chaones,  a  people  of  Epirus.    ( Vtd.  Chaonia.) 
Chaonia,  a  region  of  Epirus.    The  ancients  com- 
prehended under  the  name  of  Chaonia  that  northwest- 
em  part  of  Epirus  which  bordered  on  the  territory  of 
Oricum,  Amantia,  and  still  more  to  the  east  on  the 
country  of  the  Atintancs,  while  it  extended  along  the 
coast  of  the  Ionian  Sea  from  the  Acroceraunian  prom- 
ontory to  the  harbour  of  Buthrotum,  opposite  the  isl- 
and of  Corcyra.    The  exact  limits  of  Chaonia  can- 
not now  be  ascertained,  since,  even  in  Strata's  time, 
it  was  impossible  to  discern  with  accuracy  what  be- 
longed to  each  of  the  several  tribes  into  which  the 
body  of  the  nation  had  been  divided,  owing  to  the  great 
political  changes  which  that  country  hadexperienred 
since  it  became  subject  to  the  Romans.  (Str*bv. 
322.)   We  must  observe,  however,  that  in  the  time 
of  Thucydides,  the  river  Thyamis  bounded  that  south- 
ern portion  of  Chaonia  which  bore  the  name  of  Ce*- 
trine,  on  the  side  of  Thesprotia.    The  Chaoses,  as  we 
learn  from  Strata,  were  once  the  most  powerful  and 
warlike  people  of  Epirus,  until  the  Molossi,  in  their 
turn,  acquired  a  preponderating  ascendency  over  the 
other  clans  of  that  country.    In  the  time  of  the  P'l- 
oponnesian  war  the  Chaoncs  differed  from  their  aeigh- 
boors,  in  being  subject  to  an  aristocratical  and  not  * 
monarchical  government;  their  annual  magistrate* 
being  always  chosen  from  a  particular  family.  (TAt- 
cyd.,  2,  80.)   Tradition  ascribed  the  origin  of  their 
name  to  Chaon,  the  brother  of  Helenus,  who  roamed 
Andromache  after  the  death  of  Pyrrhus.   (>Vf  - 
JSn.,  3,  333. — Compare  the  commentary  of  Serriu*. 
ad  lot.)   It  may  be  inferred  from  the  name  of  Pda«- 
gis  given  to  Chaonia  by  some  ancient  writers,  that  it 
was  formerly  occupied  by  the  Pclasgi.    (Steph  Byz  • 
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f.  ?.  Xaovia.)  Virgil  uses  the  epithet  Ckaonhu  for 
Dodcnitua  {Gtorg.,  I,  8)  in  referring  to  the  acorns  of 
Dodona.    {Cramer'*  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  93.) 

Cbaos,  a  heterogeneous  mass,  containing  all  the 
seedi  of  nature.    According  to  Hesiod  {Theog.,  1 16), 
"Chaos  wag  first ;"  then  came  into  being  '•  broad- 
sreaeted  Earth,  the  gloomy  Tartarus,  and  Love." 
CW  produced  Erebus  and  Night,  and  this  last  bore 
to  Erebus  Day  and  iEther.    The  idea  of  Chaos  and 
Niuht.  divested  of  poetical  imager,',  in  simply  that  of  un- 
forsed  matter,  eternally  existing  as  the  passive  princi- 
ple, whence  all  forms  are  produced.  Whether,  besides 
this  Chaotic  mass,  the  ancient  theogonies  suppose  an 
infinite,  active,  intelligent  Principle,  who  from  the 
(in»t  maitcT  formed  the  universe,  is  a  question  which 
has  occasioned  much  debate.    It  is  evident,  upon  the 
most  cursory  review  of  all  the  ancient  theogonies,  that 
God,  the  great  Creator  of  all  things,  is  not  expressly 
introduced,  but  it  is  doubted  whether  the  framers  of 
these  theogonies  meant  to  exclude  him  from  their  re- 
spective systems,  or  indirectly  to  suppose  his  exist- 
ence and  the  exertion  of  his  power  in  giving  motion  to 
nutter.    When  divested  of  allegory  and  poetry,  the 
sum  of  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  ancient  theogo- 
nies  will,  it  is  conceived,  be  found  to  be  as  follows  : 
The  first  matter,  containing  the  seeds  of  all  future 
being,  existed  from  eternity  with  God.    At  length 
tbe  Divine  energy  acting  upon  matter  produced  a  mo- 
tion among  its  parts,  by  which  those  of"  the  same  kind 
were  brought  together,  and  those  of  a  different  kind 
were  separated,  and  by  which,  according  to  certain 
wise  laws,  the  various  forms  of  the  material  world 
were  produced.    The  same  energy  of  emanation  gave 
existence  to  animals  and  men,  and  to  gods  who  in- 
habit the  heavenly  bodies,  and  various  other  parts  of 
nature.    Among  men,  those  who  possess  a  larger  por- 
tion of  the  Divine  nature  than  others  are  hereby  im- 
pHJed  to  great  and  beneficent  actions,  and  afford  illus- 
trious proofs  of  their  divine  original,  on  account  of 
which  they  are,  after  death,  raised  to  a  place  among 
the  gods,  and  become  objects  of  religious  worship. 
{Enfidf,  Hist,  of  Phtionophy,  vol.  1,  p.  130,  aeqq.) 

CflitincA,  a  town  of  Phocis,  about  20  stadia  from 
Lthea.  Near  it  flowed  the  river  Charadrus,  which  fell 
into  the  Cephissus.  Herodotus  (8,  33)  names  this 
place  among  the  Phocian  cities  destroyed  by  the  army 
of  Xerxes.  Dodwell  states,  that  the  ruins  of  Chara* 
dra  are  to  be  seen  near  the  village  of  Mandates,  at 
the  foot  of  Parnassus  (DodwelCs  Tour,  vol.  2,  p.  132.7 
Csitu,  I.  a  considerable  emporium  of  Bithynia, 
in  the  later  periods  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  It  was 
situate  on  the  bay  of  Nieomedia,  or  Sinus  Astaccnus. 
(Sfrpk.  Bfs.f  9.  v.  Xapat.) — II.  Another  and  earlier 
name  for  the  city  of  Tralles,  in  Lydia.  {Steph.  fly?., 
r.  t.  T(Hl>)ar,  Xu'paS  )— III.  A  town  of  Phrygia,  be- 
tween Lampe  and  Graosgala.  {Nicet.,  Ann.,  p.  127, 
*-) — IV.  A  town  of  Armenia  Minor,  in  the  northeast- 
era  angle  of  the  country.  {Ptol. — Compare  Cramer, 
Am  Mtnor,  vol.  2,  p.  164.) 

Csakaxus,  a  Mytilenean,  brother  to  Sappho.  ( Vid. 
^apj  bo.  near  the  commencement  of  the  article.) 
Chares,  I.  an  Athenian  general,  who  succeeded  to 
command  after  tbe  condemnation  and  death  of 
He  was  sent  by  the  Athenians  against 
Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pherss,  but,  instead  of  coming  to 
action  with  the  foe,  he  harassed  the  Athenian  allies  to 
»  degree  by  his  extortions  and  oppression,  that 
wns  the  result  (B  C.  388).  Although 
the  principal  cause  of  this  war,  yet  the 
ra?«irs  of  hi*  party  shielded  him  from  punishment,  and 
=^<-«eeded  in  having  him  nominated  commander-in- 
chirt    little,  if  anything,  was  effected  by  him,  and 
at  length  recalled  for  having  aided  Artabnzus, 
had  revolted  against  the  king  of  Persia.  Some 
tbne  after  he  was  sent  to  aid  Byzantium  against  Philip 
otf  Ilicedon,  but  he  only  incurred  the  contempt  of  his 


foe,  and  excited  the  discontent  of  the  allies,  so  that  the 
Athenians  finally  recalled  him,  and  put  Phocion  in  his 
place.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  them  from  choo- 
sing him  for  their  general  at  the  battle  of  Cherona>a, 
where  his  ignorance  and  ineapacity  mainly  contributed 
to  the  loss  of  the  day.  He  was  one  of  those  whom 
Alexander  ordered  to  be  delivered  up  to  him  after  the 
destruction  of  Thebes,  but  he  succeeded  in  mollifying 
the  conqueror,  and  was  permitted  to  live  at  Athens. 
{Dtod.  Ste.,  16,  96  —  Alhcneeus,  12,  p.  532  —  Jien., 
Hist.  Gr.,  7,  2,  18.  —  Lambin.,  ad  Com.  Hep.,  Vit. 
Chair.,  c.  3.)— II.  A  Greek  statuary,  born  at  Lindus. 
He  was  the  disciple  of  Lysippus,  and  was  celebrated 
an  the  maker  of  the  colossus  of  Rhodes,  on  which  he 
was  employed  twelve  years.  {Strab.,  662.  —  Plin., 
34,  7—StUig,  Diet.  Art.,  $.  v) 

Charicles,  I.  one  of  the  30  tyrants  set  over  Athens 
by  the  Lacedemonians,  and  possessing  great  influence 
among  his  colleagues.  (A'en.,  Mem.  Soer.,  1,  2,  31. 
— Ariatot.,  Poltt.,  6,  6.  —  Sehlottcr,  ad  Artstot.,  I.  c.) 
— II.  A  celebrated  physician  in  the  train  of  Tiberius. 
Towards  the  end  of  that  emperors  life,  Charicles,  on 
taking  leave  of  him,  as  if  about  to  joumey  abroad,  man- 
aged, in  grasping  the  hand  of  Tiberius,  to  feel  his 
pulse,  and  became  instantly  convinced  that  the  latter 
had  not  more  than  two  days  to  live,  a  secret  which  he 
soon  divulged  to  Macro.  {Tacit.,  Ann.,  6,  50. — 
Gronov.,  ad  loc.) 

CharTla,  a  festival  observed  once  in  nine  years  by 
the  Dclphians.  It  owed  its  origin  to  this  circumstance : 
in  a  great  famine,  the  people  of  Delphi  assembled  and 
applied  to  their  king  to  relieve  their  wants.  He  ac- 
cordingly distributed  the  little  corn  he  had  among  the 
better  portion  of  them  ;  but  an  orphan  girl  coming  and 
importuning  him,  he  beat  her  with  his  sandal.  The 
girl,  unable  to  endure  the  affront,  hung  herself  with 
her  girdle.  The  famine  increased  ;  and  the  oracle 
told  the  king  that,  to  relieve  his  people,  he  must  atone 
for  the  murder  of  Charila.  Upon  this  a  festival  was 
instituted  with  expiatory  rites.  The  king  presided 
over  this  festival,  and  distributed  pulse  and  corn  to 
such  as  attended.  Charila  s  image  was  brought  be- 
fore the  king,  who  struck  it  with  his  shoe  ;  after 
which  it  was  carried  to  a  desolate  place,  where  they 
put  a  halter  round  its  neck,  and  burned  it  where  Char- 
ila was  buried.  {Plut.,  Quatt.  Gr. — Op.,  ed.  Reiske, 
vol.  4,  p.  176  ) 

Chafis,  a  name  applied  by  Homer  (//.,  18,  362)  to 
tbe  wife  of  Vulcan.  In  the  Odyssey,  on  the  other 
hand  (8,  267),  Venus  is  named  as  his  spouse.  It 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  in  the  figurative  explana- 
tion of  the  myth,  since  Grace  and  Beauty  were  both 
regarded  as  the  characteristics  of  Vulcan's  labours. 
{Heyne,  ad  J?.,  /.  e  ) 

CharisTa,  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  Graces,  with 
dances  which  continued  all  night.  A  cake  was  given 
to  those  who  remained  awake  during  the  whole  time. 
{Euatath.  ad  Od.,  18,  104.) 

Charistia,  a  festival  at  Rome,  on  the  8th  day  be- 
fore the  Calends  of  March  (February  22).  It  was 
celebrated  among  relations  by  a  kind  of  family  ban- 
quet, and  presents  were  made.  No  stranger  was  al- 
lowed to  be  present.    ( Val.  Max.,  2,  1,  8.) 

CharTtes,  the  Graces,  daughters,  according  to  Hc- 
siod  {Theog.,  907),  of  Jupiter  and  the  ocean-nymph 
Eurynome.  They  were  three  in  number,  and  their 
names,  as  the  same  bard  informs  us,  were  Aglaia 
{Splendour),  Euphrosync  {Joy),  and  Thalia  {the  Bloom- 
ing one).  According  to  Antimachus  {Paurnn.,  9, 
35),  the  Graces  were  the  daughters  of  Hclius  {the 
Svn)  and  Mg\e  {Splendour) ;  and  Hermcsianax  made 
Peitho  {Perauasion)  one  of  their  number.  In  Nonnus 
{Dumys  ,  24,  263)  their  names  are  Pasithea,  Peitho, 
and  Aglaia.  The  Graces,  like  the  Muses  and  other 
sister-goddesses,  are  spoken  of  by  Homer  in  the  plu- 
ral, and  with  him  their  number  is  indefinite.  They 
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are  graceful  and  beautiful  themselves,  and  the  bestow- 
ers  of  all  grace  and  beauty  both  on  persona  and  things. 
They  seem  to  have  been  particularly  attached  to  the 
train  of  the  goddess  of  love,  although  the  queen  of 
heaven  had  authority  over  them  (If.,  14,  267);  and 
she  promises  Pasithca,  one  of  the  youngest  of  them, 
as  a  wife  to  Somnus,  in  return  for  his  aid  in  deceiving 
Jupiter  :  by  later  writers  she  is  even  said  to  be  their 
mother.  (Nonnut,  31,  184.  —  Eudocta,  ap.  Villott., 
Anted.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  430.)  Orchomenus,  in  Bosotia, 
was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  these  goddesses. 
Its  introduction  was  ascribed  to  Etooclcs,  the  eon  of 
the  river  Cephissus.  The  Lacedemonians  worship- 
ped only  two  Graces,  whom  they  name  Cleta  (Re- 
nowned) and  Phaenna  (Bright),  as  we  are  informed 
by  Pausanias  (/.  c,  et  3,  18,  6).  The  Athenians  ori- 
ginally adored  the  same  number,  under  the  names  of 
Hcgemone  (Leader)  and  Auxo  (Inereater).  The 
Graces  were  at  all  times,  in  the  creed  of  Greece,  the 
goddesses  presiding  over  social  enjoyments,  the  ban- 
quet, the  dance,  and  all  that  tended  to  inspire  gayety 
and  cheerfulness.  They  are  represented  as  three . 
beautiful  sisters,  either  dancing  together,  or  standing 
with  their  arms  around  each  other.  Sometimes  they 
are  nude,  sometimes  habited.  (Keighllcy's  Mythol- 
ogy, p.  192,  seq.) —  The  Graces,  like  the  Hone  and 
Muses,  appear  to  have  had  originally  a  reference  to 
the  stars  and  seasons.  The  Greeks  deprived  them 
of  their  astronomical  functions,  and  substituted  such 
attributes  as  were  merely  of  a  poetic  character.  We 
still  see,  however,  on  an  ancie*nt  gem,  the  Graces  dan-  ! 
cing  upon  the  head  of  Taurus,  while  two  of  them  are 
turning  towards  seven  stars,  at  which  they  point  with 
the  hand.  (Bortoni,  Collect.  Antiq.  Rom.,  fol.  1736, 
n.  82.  —  Passerot,  Thesaur.  gemm.  astrt/er.,  1,  tab. 
144.)  At  a  later  period,  when  moral  ideas  began  to 
be  more  intimately  blended  with  parts  of  the  Grecian 
system,  the  Graces  assumed  analogous  attributes. 
One  of  them  was  supposed  to  represent  a  favour  con- 
ferred, another  a  favour  received,  while  the  third  des- 
ignated the  return  made  for  benefits.  (Artstot.,  Eth., 
6,  8. —  Senec.,  de  Bene/.,  1,  3. —  Constant,  de  la  Reli- 
gion, vol.  2,  p.  402.  — Winckelmann,  Essai  sur  f  Al- 
legoric, c.  2. — Tratics  sur  V Allegoru,  vol.  1,  p.  132.) 

Chariton,  of  Aphrodisias  (a  Carian  town),  the 
name  by  which  we  know  the  author  of  a  Greek  ro-  [ 
mance,  entitled  Twv  nepl  Xatpiav  xal  KaA/.tfytirjv 


life  for  his  beauty  and  his  dissipated  mode  of  life. 
After  having  squandered  his  patrimony,  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Socrates,  and  was  advised  by  that  philosopher 
to  turn  his  attention  to  public  affairs.  This  advice 
proved  unfortunate,  for  Charmides,  having  joined  the 
party  of  Critias,  was  made  one  of  the  ten  tyrant*  whom 
Lysander  established  in  the  Pineus,  to  govern  coo- 
jointly  with  the  thirty  in  the  city.  He  was  slain  along 
with  Critias  in  the  first  battle  between  the  exiles  un- 
der Thrasybulus  and  the  forces  of  the  tyrants.  Plato 
has  called  one  of  lus  dialogues  after  him.  Xenoplioa 
makes  mention  of  him  on  several  occasions,  especially 
in  his  Banquet.  ( Xen.,  Mem.  Socr.,  3, 7, 1. — Sthna- 
der,  ad  loc.  —  Xen.,  Sytnpos.,  4,  31,  &c.)  —  II.  or 
Char  hid  as,  an  academic  philosopher,  the 
of  Philo.  He  was  celebrated  for  the 
fidelity  of  his  memory,  and  for  his  moral 
(Cic.,  Tusc.  Quasi.,  1,  24.— Davie* ,  ad  lot.) 

ChabmIon,  one  of  Cleopatra's  female  attendants, 
who  killed  herself  after  the  example  of  her  mistrcts 
(Ptut.,  Vil.  Anton.,  c.  86.) 

Chahmjs,  a  physician  of  Marseille,  in  Nero's  age, 
who  revived  the  use  of  cold  baths  at  Rome  in  cases 
of  sickness,  after  the  practice  had  been  discontinued 
since  the  time  of  Antonius  Musa.  (Kid.  Musa.)  He 
was  very  successful  in  his  professional  labours,  and 
amassed  great  riches.  ( Plin.,  29, 1 . — Sprengcl,  Hut 
de  la  Med.,  vol.  2,  p.  24.) 

Charon,  a  deity  of  the  lower  world,  son  of  Ere- 
bus and  Nox,  who  conducted  the  souls  of  the  dead  in 
a  boat  over  the  river  Acheron -to  the  infernal  region* 
The  sum  exacted  for  this  service,  from  each  of  the 
shades  ferried  over  by  him,  was  never  less  than  an 
obolus,  nor  could  it  exceed  three.  A  piece  of  money, 
therefore,  was  generally  placed  by  the  ancients  under 
the  tongue  of  the  deceased,  in  order  to  meet  this  neces- 
sary demand.  Such  as  had  not  been  honoured  with  a 
funeral  were  not  permitted  to  enter  Charon's  boat, 
without  previously  wandering  on  the  shore  for  one 
hundred  years.  If  any  living  person  presented  him- 
self to  cross  the  river  of  the  dead,  he  could  not  be 
admitted  into  the  bark  before  he  Bhowed  Charon  » 
golden  bough,  obtained  from  the  Cumcan  sibyl ;  and 
the  ferryman  was  on  one  occasion  imprisoned  for  an 
entire  year,  because  he  had,  though  against  his  own 
will,  conveyed  Hercules  across  the  stream  without 
first  receiving  from  him  this  necessary  passport.  The 


ipuriKuv  itnynuaTuv  Xoyot  q  :  "  The  Loves  of  Che-  '  poets  have  represented  Charon  as  a  robust  old  win. 
reas  and  Callirhoe,  in  eight  books."  The  appellation  «of  a  severe  though  animated  countenance,  with  eye* 
is  probably  an  assumed  one,  as  welt  as  the  title  he  glowing  like  flame,  a  white  and  bushy  head,  vestment* 
gives  himself  of 41  Secretary  to  the  rhetorician  Athen-  1  of  a  dingy  colour,  stained  with  the  mire  of  the  stream 


ras."  This  rhetorician  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
ic  same  with  the  one  of  whom  Thucydities  makes 
mention  (6,  35,  seqq.)  as  enjoying  great  credit  among 
the  people  of  Syracuse.  He  was  opposed  to  Her- 
mocrates,  the  general  who  vanquished  the  Athenians. 
The  daughter  of  this  Hermocrates  is  the  heroine  of 
the  romance,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  writer  wished 
to  appear  to  his  readers  in  the  light  of  a  contemporary. 
We  have  no  data  by  which  to  fix  the  period  when 
Chariton  flourished.  .  Some  place  him  at  the  end  of  the 
4th  century  of  our  era.  As  regards  the  romance  it- 
self, it  may  be  observed,  that,  though  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  its  invention,  it  is  smooth  and  easy  in 
the  story.  "  Villemain  has  said  no  worse  about  it," 
observes  a  writer  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  (No.  9,  p. 
132),  44  than  that  it  is  4  a  work  which  the  learned  Lar- 
chcr  has  translated  without  being  able  to  render  it 
amusing ;'  and  Larchcr  himself,  in  his  preface,  re- 
solves, with  great  good  sense,  to  4  say  nothing  about 
it.'  In  fact,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  say  anything 
about  a  book  which  is  too  dull  for  praise  and  too 
harmless  for  censure." — The  best  edition  of  Chariton 
is  that  of  D'Orville,  with  some  excellent  conjectural 
emendations  of  Keiake,  Antst.,  1760,  3  vols.  4to. 
CharmIoks,  son  of  Giaueon,  was  famed  in  early 


and  with  a  pole  for  the  direction  of  his  bark,  which 
last  is  of  a  dark  ferruginous  hue.    (  Vtrg.,  AZn.,  6, 
296,  seqq.) —  The  earliest  mention  of  Charon  in  Gre- 
cian poety  seems  to  be  in  the  ancient  poem  of  the 
Minvas,  quoted  by  Pausanias  (10,  28).    The  fable 
itself  is  considered  by  some  to  be  of  Egyptian  origin, 
and  in  support  of  this  opinion  they  refer  to  the  ac- 
count of  Diodorus  Siculus,  relative  to  the  statement* 
made  by  the  Egyptian  priests.    (Diod.  Ste.,  1,  92, 
96.)   The  latter  asserted,  it  seems,  that  Orpheus  and 
Homer  had  both  learned  wisdom  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile ;  and  that  the  Erebus  of  Greece,  and  all  it* 
parts,  personages,  and  usages,  were  but  transcripts  of 
the  mode  of  burial  in  Egypt ;  and  here  the  corpse 
was,  on  payment  of  an  obolus,  conveyed  by  a  ferry- 
man (named  Charon  in  the  language  of  Egypt)  over 
the  Achcrusian  lake  after  it  had  received  its  sentence 
from  the  judges  appointed  for  that  purpose.    {fitod  • 
/.  c.)   Lobeck,  in  his  Aglaophamus  (vol.  2,  p.  811). 
despatches  all  these  fictions  of  the  Egyptian  priest- 
hood in  a  very  plain  and  summary  manner,  dignify- 
ing them  with  the  appellation  of 44  portentosa  me»da- 
eia,"  a  title  which  they  fairly  deserve.    (44  Own  tott 
Orei  el  locorum  in/erontm  descriptia  ad  Orpkeum  re- 
fer tur  auctorem,  ab  Mgypttis  tilts,  guit  praUer  rebqui, 
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portmlosa  mendacia  a  Dxodoro  trlatu,  Orpheum  nar- 

rani  rUc  ko2  tuv  uac6uv  tv  ddov  Tiftuplac,  *.  r. 
{KeifktUy't  Mythology,  p.  93  )— II.  One  of  the  ear- 
lier Greek  historical  writers,  a  native  of  Lampsacus, 
supposed  to  have  flourished  between  the  75th  and  78th 
Olympiads.  Charon  continued  the  researches  of  He- 
catsu*  into  eastern  ethnography.  He  wrote  (as  was 
the  custom  of  the  historians  of  his  day)  separate  works 
upon  Persia,  Libya,  .Ethiopia,  &c  He  also  subjoined 
the  history  of  his  own  time,  and  he  preceded  Herod- 
otus in  narrating  the  events  of  the  Persian  war,  al- 
though Herodotus  nowhere  mentions  him.  From  the 
fragments  of  his  writings  which  remain,  it  is  manifest 
that  his  relation  to  Herodotus  was  that  of  a  dry  chroni- 
cler to  an  historian,  under  whose  hands  everything 
acquires  life  and  character.  Charon  wrote,  besides,  a 
chronicle  of  his  own  country,  as  several  of  tho  early 
historians  did.  who  were  thence  called  Horographcrs 
(upot,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  annates,  ought  not  to 
be  confounded  with  o^n,  termini,  hmites. — Sehteetgh. 
ad  Athex  ,  11,  p.  475,  b ;  IS,  p.  520,  d).  Tho  frag- 
ment* of  Charon  have  been  collected  by  Creuzer,  in 
his  Htstorvorum  Gnzcorum  Atttiquisstmorum  Frag- 
men/a,  p.  89,  seqq. 

Chaboxdas,  a  celebrated  legislator,  born  at  Catana 
in  Sicily,  where  he  flourished  about  650  B.C.  Wo 
Lave  very  few  details  of  his  life.    Aristotle  merely 
ufor.ns  us  that  he  was  of  the  middling  class  of  citi- 
zens, and  that  he  framed  laws  for  the  people  of  Cata- 
na as  well  as  for  other  communities,  which,  like  them, 
were  descended  from  Chalcis  in  Eubcea.    .Elian  adds 
[V.  !i  .  3,  17),  that  he  was  subsequently  driven  into 
exile  from  Catana,  and  took  refuge  in  Rhegium,  where 
he  succeeded  in  introducing  his  laws.    Some  authors 
inform  us,  that  he  compiled his  laws  for  the  Thurians ; 
but  he  lived,  in  fact,  a  long  time  before  the  foundation 
of  Thurium,  since  his  laws  were  abrogated  in  part  by 
Anaxiias,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  who  died  47G  B.C.  It 
is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  suppose,  with  Sainto- 
Croix  (Mem  de  rAcad.  des  Inscrtpt.,  vol.  42,  p.  317), 
that  there  were  two  legislators  of  the  same  name,  one 
a  native  of  Catana,  arid  the  other  of  Thurium.  The 
bws  of  Charondas  were,  like  those  of  many  of  the 
ancient  legislators,  in  verse,  and  formed  part  of  the  in- 
struction of  the  young.    Their  fame  reached  even  to 
Athena,  where  they  were  sung  or  chanted  at  repasts. 
The  preamble  of  these  laws,  as  preserved  to  us  by 
Stobasus,  is  thought,  as  far,  at  least,  as  regards  the 
form  of  expression,  not  to  be  genuine ;  and  Hcyne 
supposes  it  to  have  been  taken  from  some  Pythago- 
rean treatise  on  the  laws  of  Charondas. — The  man- 
ner of  this  legislators  death  is  deserving  of  mention. 
He  had  made  a  law,  that  no  man  should  be  allowed 
to  come  armed  into  the  assembly  of  the  people.    T  he 
penalty  for  infringement  was  death.    He  became  the 
victim  of  his  own  law  ;  for,  having  returned  from  pur- 
suing some  robbers,  he  entered  the  city,  and  presented 
himself  before  the  assembly  of  the  people  without  re- 
jecting that  he  carried  a  sword  by  his  side.  Somo 
one  thereupon  remarked  to  him,  "  You  are  violating 
your  own  law."    His  reply  was,  "  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  establishing  it and  he  slew  himself  on  the  soot. 
This  action,  however,  is  ascribed  by  others  to  DiocTc6, 
legislator  of  the  Syracnsans :  perhaps  it  is  true  of 
scatter.    For  farther  details  respecting  Charondas, 
consult  the  memoir  of  Sainte-Croix,  cited  above,  and 
Herat,  Opuscula  Academica,  vol.  2,  p.  74,  scqq. 

Crubtbdxs,  a  dangerous  whirlpool,  mentioned  in 
the  Odyssey,  and  placed  by  Homer  somewhere  be- 
tween his  Wandering  Rocks  and  his  island  of  Thri- 
nakia  Directly  opposite  to  it  was  the  fearful  Scylla. 
Tb*  ancients,  who  were  anxious  to  localize  all  the 
wonders  of  Homer,  made  the  straits  of  Messina  the 
abode  of  Scylla  and  Chary bdis.  A  full  account  of  the 
table,  with  its  solution  by  Spallanzani,  will  be 
ider  the  article  Scylla. 
Uu 


Chauci,  a  people  of  Germany  of  Sucvic  race,  and 
divided  into  the  Chauci  Majores  and  Minores.  The 
former  were  situate  between  the  Visurgis  (Weser) 
and  Albis  (Elbe) ;  the  latter  between  the  Amisia 
(Ems)  and  Visurgis.  Tacitus  draws  a  very  fiatter- 
!  ing  picture  of  the  Chauci.  He  represents  them  as  the 
noblest  of  the  German  tribes,  as  distinguished  for  a 
love  of  justice  and  peace,  but  able,  when  attacked,  to 
bring  a  powerful  army  of  horse  and  foot  into  the  field. 
(Tacit.,  Germ.,  35.)  What  is  very  surprising,  Pliny 
describes  the  Chauci  as  a  miserable  race,  weak  in 
numbers  and  resources,  compelled  to  build  their  cab- 
ins on  hills,  their  country  being  twice  every  day  inun- 
dated by  the  sea,  without  cattle  or  pasturage,  or  even 
a  single  tree  in  their  territory.  (Plm.,  16,  1.)  How 
arc  these  two  writers  to  be  reconciled  1  Probably  in 
the  following  way.  The  Chauci,  about  the  fourth 
century  of  our  era,  formed  part  of  the  confederation  of 
the  Saxoncs.  This  confederation,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  better  known  by  the  name  of  Chauci  than 
that  of  Saxones.  Now  Pliny  may  have  meant  the 
people  termed  Chauci,  and  Tacitus  the  confederation. 
(Consult  Maltc-Brun,  Gcogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  105,  Brussels 
ed.) 

Chelidoxia,  a  festival  at  Rhodes,  in  which  it  was 
customary  for  boys  to  go  asking  for  presents  from 
door  to  door,  and  singing  a  song  called  Cheltdonuma, 
so  named  because  it  began  with  an  allusion  to  the  ar- 
rival of  the  swallows,  and  the  consequent  approach  of 
spring :  ,H20\  r/Me  ^r?.<duv,  k.  t.  A.  (Atheiueus,  8, 
p.  360,  b,  c.—Casaub.,  ad  loc.) 

Chklidonia,  now  Kclidoni,  small  islands  south 
of  the  Sacrum  Promontorium,  on  the  coast  of  Lycia, 
very  dangerous  to  sailors.  The  Chclidonian  isles  were 
two  in  number,  according  to  Scylax  (p.  38),  or  three 
as  Strabo  reports :  the  latter  geographer  says  that 
they  were  six  stadia  from  the  land,  and  five  from 
each  other.  Captain  Beaufort,  however,  distinctly 
counted  five  of  these  islands ;  whence  he  is  led,  not 
without  reason,  to  think  that  this  increase  of  number 
has  been  produced  by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake : 
two  arc  from  four  to  five  hundred  feet  high,  the  other 
three  are  small  and  barren.  (Karamanta,  p.  37,  seq.) 
After  the  victory  at  the  river  Eurymcdon,  it  became 
the  boast  of  the  Greek  nation,  that  no  armed  ship  of 
Persia  was  to  be  seen  westward  of  the  Chelidonian 
isles,  or  of  the  Cyanean  rocks  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Euxine ;  and  that  no  Persian  troops  dared  to  show 
themselves  within  a  horseman's  day's  journey  of  the 
Grecian  seas.  In  after  times  a  report  arose,  that  a 
treaty  of  peace  had  been  regularly  made  between  the 
Persian  monarch  and  the  Greeks,  in  which  it  was  for- 
bidden for  any  Persian  forces  to  come  within  the  lim- 
its just  mentioned.  As  regards  this  pretended  treaty, 
consult  the  remarks  towards  the  close  of  the  article 
Cimon.    (Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  256.) 

Chemdonicm  Promontorium,  the  same  with  the 
Sacrum  Promontorium  of  Lycia,  now  Cape  Kelidoma. 
[  (Vid.  Sacrum  Promontorium  II.) 

Chelone,  a  nymph  who  was  the  only  one  of  the 
deities  that  did  not  attend  the  nuptials  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno  ;  nay,  she  even  made  the  celebration  a  subject 
of  ridicule.  Mercury  thereupon  precipitated  her  into 
a  river  on  the  banks  of  which  her  mansion  was  situa- 
ted, and  transformed  her  into  a  tortoise,  under  which 
shape  she  was  doomed  to  perpetual  silence,  and  to  the 
necessity  of  always  carrying  her  dwelling  about  with 
her.  The  Greek  for  a  tortoise  is  je?.wi>»7,  and  hence 
the  fable  arose     (Serv.  ad  Virg.,  Mn.,  1,  509.) 

ChklonTtks   or   Chelonatas,  Promontorium,  a 

fromontory  of  Elis,  forming  the  extreme  point  of  the 
'cloponnesus  towards  the  northwest.    (Strabo,  338. 
— PUn.,  4,  5.)    It  is  now  called  Cape  Tornese. 

Chemmis,  I.  a  city  of  Egypt,  the  same  as  Panopo- 


lis.  (Vid.  Panopolis.)  — H.  A  city  of  Egypt,  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (2,  91),  and  placed  by  him  in  the 
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Thebaic  nomo,  near  Neapolis.  There  wat  in  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  historian,  a  temple  dedicated  to  Per- 
seus, the  son  of  Danae.  This  city  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  same  with  Panopolis,  but  incorrectly, 
as  will  appear  on  the  least  examination  of  the  case. 
Herodotus  says  not  a  word  of  Pan's  being  worship- 
ped in  this  place,  he  only  speaks  of  the  hero  Perseus. 
He  places,  moreover,  his  Chcmmis,  not  in  the  The- 
baid,  but  in  the  Thebaic  nome,  the  distance  of  which 
from  Panopolis  forms  another  strong  objection  to  this 
latter  place  being  the  same  with  Chcmmis.  Still 
farther,  he  mentions  the  city  of  Neapolis  as  stand- 
ing  near  his  Chemmis,  when  no  traces  of  this  city, 
nor,  indeed,  of  any  city  at  all,  are  to  be  found  near 
Panopolis.  For  these  reasons  Manncrt  appears  to  be 
perfectly  correct  in  making  the  Chemmis  of  Herodo- 
tus identical  with  Coptos.  (Mannert,  Geotrr.,  vol.  10, 
pt.  1,  p.  374.)  Creuzer  and  Bahr,  on  the  other  hand, 
arc  in  favour  of  the  opposite  opinion  stated  above,  but 
adduce  very  feeble  arguments  in  its  support.  (Bahr, 
ad  Herod.,  2,  91.)  —  III.  An  island  in  Egypt,  situate 
in  a  broad  and  deep  lake,  near  the  temple  of  Latona, 
in  the  city  of  Butus.  The  Egyptians,  according  to 
Herodotus  (2,  156),  affirmed,  that  it  was  a  floating 
island  ;  but  the  historian,  with  great  candour,  adds, 
that  for  his  own  part  he  could  neither  sec  it  float  nor 
move.  The  island  contained  a  spacious  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Apollo,  and  three  altars  ;  with  great  numbers 
of  palms,  and  other  trees,  as  well  of  such  as  produce 
fruit  as  of  those  that  do  not.  The  Egyptians  had 
the  following  legend  respecting  the  island :  they 
stated  that  Latona,  one  of  the  eight  primary  deities, 
residing  in  Dutus,  received  Apollo  from  the  hands  of 
Isis,  and  preserved  his  life  by  concealing  him  in  this 
island,  when  Typhon,  arriving  in  these  parts,  used  all 
possible  diligence  to  find  out  the  son  of  Osiris. — It  is 
thought  that  the  Greeks  invented  from  this  story  their 
fable  respecting  Delos.  (Compare  lurcher,  ad  Herod , 
I.  e.)  As  regards  the  name  Chcmmis,  consult  the  re- 
marks of  Champollion,  Systeme  Hieroglyph.,  p.  112. 
Mannert  makes  the  Egyptian  legend  ansc  from  the 
wish,  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  to  explain 
the  Grecian  mythology  by  a  reference  to  their  own  as 
its  parent  source.  (Compare  the  remarks  at  the  close 
of  the  article  Charon. — Mannert,  Gcogr.,  vol.  10,  pt. 
1,  p.  559 ) 

Cheops,  a  king  of  Egypt,  the  successor,  according 
to  Herodotus  (2,  124),  of  Khampainitus.  According 
to  Larcher  (Chronol.  d'Hcrod.,  vol.  7,  p.  90),  Cheops 
began  to  reign  1178  B.C.  Herodotus  makes  him  to 
have  ruled  over  Egypt  for  the  space  of  fifty  years, 
and  to  have  been  a  most  oppressive  monarch.  He 
shut  up  all  the  temples,  forbade  public  sacrifices,  and 
compelled  the  people  to  undergo  the  severest  labour. 
Ten  years  were  occupied  in  constructing  a  causeway, 
along  which  to  draw  the  stones  intended  for  a  large 
pyramid,  and  twenty  years  were  then  spent  in  erect- 
ing the  pyramid  itself  On  this  structure  was  an  in- 
scription, in  Egyptian  characters,  stating  how  much 
bad  been  expended  in  radishes,  onions,  and  garlic  for 
thfc  workmen.  The  interpreter  informed  Herodotus 
that  this  sum  amounted  to  no  less  than  1600  talents 
of  silver.  Taking  the  Attic  talent  at  a  valuation  of 
81055,60,  the  sum  expended  will  be  nearly  Si, 700,000 
of  our  currency.  The  mode  to  which  Cheops  had  re- 
course in  order  to  replenish  his  exhausted  treasury, 
although  gravely  related  by  Herodotus  (2,  126),  is  ut- 
terly incredible,  and  must  have  been  a  falsehood  of 
the  Egyptian  priests.  Indeed,  the  whole  account  given 
of  Cheops  bears  this  same  impress  of  mendacity.  He 
w  as,  in  all  probability,  a  monarch  who  broke  loose 
from  the  restraints  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  and  not 
only  curbed  the  power  of  the  latter,  but  likewise  em- 
ployed on  public  works  a  larger  part  of  the  population 
of  Egypt,  who  were  living  in  idleness,  and  whose  mor- 
als were  becoming  more  and  more  corrupted  by  a  fre- 
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qnent  attendance  on  the  dissolute  festivals  so  < 
among  the  Egyptians. — Diodorus  Siculus  gives  Clem- 
bes  (\fu6ne)  as  the  name  of  the  monarch  who  wnc- 
ceeded  Rhainpsinitos.  The  true  reading,  no  doubt,  U 
Chemmis  (Xf/i/z/c),  as  we  find  it  written  in  some  MSS. 
(Dtod.  Sic.,  1,  63.) 

Chkpiiren,  a  king  of  Egypt,  brother  and  successor 
to  Cheops.    According  to  Herodotus  (2, 127),  he  both 
imitated  his  brother  in  other  things,  and  particularly  in 
building  a  pyramid.    He  reigned  fifty-six  years.  The 
historian  adds,  that  the  Epvptians,  in  consequence  of 
the  oppressive  reigns  of  these  two  monarcbs,  Cheep* 
and  Chephrcn,  would  never  thereafter  mention  their 
names,  but  always  attributed  their  pyramids  to  "one 
Philitis,  a  shepherd,  who  kept  his  cattle  at  that  tine  in 
these  same  parts."    Who  this  Philitis  was  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.    Zoega  (de  Obelise.,  p.  389,  not  20) 
thinks,  that  Osiris  of  Phils;  is  meant  (Osiris  Pkthn- 
tis),  a  deity  to  whom  these  abodes  of  the  dead  (the 
pyramids  namely)  were  consecrated,  and  who,  as  he 
supposes,  was  called  "a  shepherd,"  in  the  same  tentt 
in  which  kingB  are  called  by  Homer  "the  shepherds 
of  their  people"  (noi/itvtc  Xaov).    This  opinion, 
however,  is  utterly  erroneous,  since  the  word  "  •hep- 
herd,"  as  employed  on  this  occasion  by  the  priests  of 
Egypt,  is  indicative  of  contempt.    (Compare  Gennii, 
46,  34.  —  Manctko,  ap.  Joseph,  adv.  Apron.,  I,  14.  p. 
1039  —  Heeren,  Jdcen,  vol  2,  pt.  2,  p  148  )  Beside*, 
neither  the  genitive  4»<?.ir/ctvoc,  as  employed  by  He- 
rodotus, nor  the  corrupt  reading  ♦tTirioc,  recalled  k 
Zoega,  could  come  from  *<7a/,  as  the  root  of  their 
nominative  :  the  form  in  that  event  would  be  Qi/urw, 
or  4»(?./roi\  from  a  nominative  Qi}.6tt)c  or  4v<njr. 
(Compare  Steph.  Byz  ,  p.  739,  ed.  Berk.)  —  We  come 
now  to  another  opinion,  which  makes  the  pyramids  of 
Cheops  and  Chephrcn  to  have  been  erected  by  king* 
of  the  Shepherd-race.    It  will  be  sufficient,  however, 
in  rejecting  this  supposition,  to  remark,  that  the  build- 
ing of  such  structures  ib  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
known  habits  of  a  nomadic  people. — Jablonski  (''«• 
JE/rt/pt.,p.  346)  thinks,  that  in  the  word  "  Philitw' 
there  lurks  the  form  "  Philista?an,"  i.  e  ,  a  native  of 
Palestine,  which  he  considered  to  be  equivalent  here 
to  "  one  of  the  Jewish  nation,"  and  to  have  reference 
to  Moses.  —  Heeren,  however,  appears  to  be  nearest 
the  truth,  when  he  makes  the  pyramids  of  Chcop* 
and  Chephrcn  to  have  been  the  work  of  ^Ethiopian 
conquerors,  and  the  term  "shepherd"  to  have  been. as 
above  remarked,  merely  expressive  of  the  contempt 
and  hatred  borne  by  the  conquered  towards  those  who 
had  subdued  them.    (Heeren,  Ideen,  vol.  2,  pt.  2.  p 
118,  not  — Bahr,  ad  Herod.,  2,  128.) 

Chkksonkscs,  a  Greek  geographical  term,  equiva- 
lent in  meaning  to  the  Latin  "peninsula."  The  ear- 
Her  form  is  Cherronesus,  the  word  being  derived  from 
X*N"*  (later  from  j/poof ).  **  a  continent"  or  "  main- 
land," and  vt/ooc,  "an  island,"  since  a  peninsula 
partakes,  as  it  were,  of  the  properties  of  both  continent 
and  island. — The  most  noted  Chcrsonesi  in  ancient 
times  were  the  following  :  I.  Chehbonesi's  Arse*, 
or  Golden  Chersonese,  a  peninsula  of  Farther  lndb. 
corresponding,  according  to  D'Anville,  Renncll,  Man- 
nert, and  others,  to  the  modem  Malacca,  but,  os  Gos- 
scllin  maintains,  to  the  southern  part  of  Pepv  Thr 
positive  knowledge  of  the  ancient  geographers  ear 
hardly  be  said  to  have  extended  much  beyond  this 
their  account  of  the  regions  farther  to  the  cast  beinj 
principally  derived  from  the  natives  of  India.  Evri 
the  position  of  the  Golden  Chersonese  itself  is  givci 
differently  by  different  writers.  (Consult  Gosselh' 
Reeherehes,  &c,  vol.  3,  p.  49.  —  vol.  2.  p  262,  Ac 
The  name  given  to  this  region  by  the  ancients  ha 
reference  to  the  popular  belief  of  its  abounding  i 
gold  ;  and  here,  too,  some  inquirers  into  early  geogr. 
phy  have  placed  the  Ophir  of  Solomon,  an  opinic 

(AnL  Jud.,  8,  6,  4> 
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Crijonesl-s  CntuBti'A,  a  peninsula  in  the  northern 
put  of  Germany,  answering  to  the  modern  Jutland, 
SeAUstwig,  and  HoUtan.  (Ptoi.,  2, 1 1  ) — III  Chxr- 
sohjvs  Tannic*,  a  peninsula  between  the  Pontus 
Euiinus  and  Pains  Meotis,  answering  to  the  modern 
Cnnus.  The  name  was  derived  from  the  Tauri,  a 
tu:barutis  race  who  inhabited  it.  It  was  sometimes 
alktl  Chersoncsus  Scythica  and  Chersoncsus  Magna. 
(OrW,  7W,  4,  4,  68.  —Id.,  Pont.,  3,  2,  5.)  — IV. 
Chmsowksvs  Thbacica,  often  called  simply  the  Cher- 
K>ne*ua,  and  the  most  important  of  all.  It  was  a 
peninsula  of  Thrace,  between  the  Sinus  Melas  and 
Uk  Hellespont  The  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  its  prox- 
imity to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  early  attracted  an 
influx  of  Grecian  settlers,  and  its.  shores  soon  became 
crowded  with  flourishing  and  populous  cities.  From 
this  quarter  the  Athenians  drew  their  chief  supply  of 
grain.   (  Cramer' $  Ant.  Greece,  vol.  1 ,  p.  322,  seqq. ) 

Catacsci,  a  people  of  Germany,  between  the  We- 
ser  and  the  Elbe,  southeast  of  the  Chauci.  Under 
the  conduct  of  Anninius,  they  defeated  and  slew  three 
Roman  legions  commanded  by  Varus,  A.D.  10,  in  the 
SjJtui  Teutobergicnsis,  or  Bishopric  of  Podcrbom. 
They  were  afterward  defeated  by  Germanicus,  and 
nwer  recovered  their  former  eminence.  {Tac.,  Ann., 
i,  66  and  59.  —  Id  ibid.,  2.  17,  26. 41,  45,  and  64.  — 
U..  Germ-,  36— C**.,  B.  <?.,  6,  10.—  VtU.  Patcrc,  2, 
105.) 

Ohlo.  a  Spartan,  ranked,  oh  account  of  his  wis- 

'ireecr  He  directed  his  attention  tn  public  "affairs, 
and  L>ec-ime  one  of  the  ephori,  B.C.  656.  (Diog.  La- 
trt ,  1, 68.  —  Menag.,  ad  loc.)  Many  of  his  maxims 
are  quoted  by  the  ancient  writers,  which  justify  the 
hi  eh  reputation  connected  with  his  name.  He  died 
of  joy  at  an  advanced  age,  while  embracing  one  of 
hi.  sons  who  hid  gained  a  prize  at  the  Olympic  games. 
The  story  told  by  Herodotus  (1,  69)  respecting  Chilo 
and  the  father  of  Pisistratus  cannot  be  true,  since 
Ptsistratos  usurped  the  government  of  Athens  B.C. 
561,  only  five  years  after  Chilo  became  epborus,  and 
there  could  not  have  been  any  very  great  difference 
between  their  respective  ages  Chilo  appears  to  have 
travelled  much  abroad,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  vis- 
ited Saudis,  the  capital  of  Croesus,  a  monarch  who  had 
sought  an  alliance  with  Sparta.  (Herod.,  1,69.)  It 
was  at  the  court  of  the  Lydian  monarch,  in  all  proba- 
bility, that  he  saw  /Esop,  since  Diogenes  Laertius 
speak*  of  a  question  put  by  the  philosopher  to  the 
fabulist   (Dtog.  Laert.,  1,  68,  seqq.) 

Cbuuia.  a  fabulous  monster,  the  offspring  of  Ty- 
phon  and  Echidna  (Henod,  Theog.,  319).  which  rav- 
aged the  country  of  Lycia  until  slain  by  Bellerophon. 
h  had  the  head  and  neck  of  a  lion,  the  body  of  a  goat 
(  Xtftatpay,  and  the  tail  of  a  serpent,  and  vomited  forth 
fire.  (Horn.,  II ,  6,  181.)  Hesiod's  account  is  some- 
teat  different  from  that  of  Homer,  since  he  gives 
'•be  Chimsra  three  heads,  one  that  of  a  lion,  another 
a  goat's,  and  a  third  a  serpent's.  (Theog.,  321.) 
These  is  strong  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  this 
ptssagr  in  Hesiod  is  an  interpolation.  (Heyne,  in 
Cemtmnt.  See.  Gott ,  vol.  2,  p.  144.)  The  Ijatin 
u*tm.  m  their  description  of  this  monster,  have  imita- 
ted, as  usual,  their  Grecian  masters.  (Consult  Lu- 
eret^  5,  903.  —  Ovid,  Met.,9,  646.  —  Firgi/,  JEn.,  6, 
MB  )  The  various  explanations  given  to  this  fabu- 
faoa  legend  by  the  Greeks  may  be  seen  in  Eustathius 
{md  ZZ^S,  181.  p.  634,  40).  Servius,  the  great  com- 
raen'-at>ir  on  Virgil,  gives  a  curious  one :  44  This,  in 
tnjih.  "  says  he,  speaking  of  the  Chhmcra,  "is  a 
*:=£»ontam  of  Lycia,  the  top  of  which  is  on  fire  at  the 
'  it  are  lions .-  but  the  middle  region 
by  pastures  which  abound  in  goats.  The 
part*  of  the  mountain  swarm  with  serpents." 
».  ad  Vtrg.,  Mn.,  I.  c.)  —  The  geographers  agree 
fable  to  the  mow>Muns  on  the 


of  Lycia ;  but  Strabo  seems  rather  to  place  the  site  in 
Mount  Cragus  (Slrab.,  665),  while  Pliny,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Ctesias,  whose  words  have  been  preserved 
by  Photius  (Cod.,  72),  Axes  it  near  Phaselis,  beyond 
Olympus.  (Pltn.,  2,  106.)  Seneca,  in  his  account 
of  this  natural  phenomenon,  says  {Ep.,  79).  44  In 
Lycia  rcgio  nottssrma  est,  Hephastion  tncolet  vocant ; 
perforatum  plunbus  locis  solum,  quod  stne  ullo  nas- 
centtum  damno  tgnis  tnnoztus  circuit.  Lata  ttaquc 
regio  et  herbtda,  nil  flammis  adurentibus,  sed  tantum 
vi  remissa  ae  langutda  rcfulgcntibus."  From  this  de- 
scription it  is  plain  that  the  fire  in  question  had  little 
of  the  usual  volcanic  character,  being  perfectly  harm- 
less. Instances  of  this  sort  of  flame  are,  however, 
by  no  means  uncommon  ;  that  of  Pietra  mala,  in  the 
Apennines,  is  well  known,  and  there  are  others  in 
Epirus  and  the  Greek  islands.  We  are  indebted  to 
Capt.  Beaufort  for  an  accurate  account  of  the  Chime- 
ra flame,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries, 
is  still  unsubdued.  This  able  navigator  and  anti- 
quary, being  at  the  time  to  the  east  of  Olympus, 
says :  44  We  had  seen  from  the  ship,  the  preceding 
night,  a  small  but  steady  light  among  the  hills ;  on 
mentioning  the  circumstance  to  the  inhabitants,  we 
learned  that  it  was  a  yanar  or  volcanic  flame  ;  and  they 
offered  to  supply  us  with  horses  and  guides  to  exam- 
ine h.  We  rode  about  two  miles  through  a  fertile 
plain,  partly  cultivated,  and  then,  winding  up  a  rocky 
and  thickly-wooded  glen,  we  arrived  at  the  place.  In 
the  inner  corner  of  a  ruined  building  the  wall  is  under- 
mined, so  as  to  leave  an  aperture  of  about  three  feet 
diameter,  and  shaped  like  the  mouth  of  an  oven  ;  from 
thence  the  flame  issues,  giving  out  an  intense  heat, 
yet  producing  no  smoke  on  the  wall ;  and  though  from 
the  neck  of  the  opening  we  detached  some  small 
lumps  of  caked  soot,  the  walls  were  hardly  discolour- 
ed. Trees,  brushwood,  and  weeds  grow  close  around 
this  little  crater,  a  small  stream  trickles  down  the  bill 
hard  by,  and  the  ground  does  not  appear  to  feel  the 
effect  of  the  heat  beyond  the  distance  of  a  few  yards. 
No  volcanic  productions  whatever  were  perceived  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  guide  declared  that,  in  the 
memory  of  man,  there  had  been  but  one  hole,  and 
that  it  never  had  changed  its  size  or  appearance.  It 
was  never  accompanied,  he  said,  by  earthquakes  or 
noises,  and  it  ejected  neither  stones,  smoke,  nor  nox- 
ious vapours ;  nothing  but  a  brilliant  and  perpetual 
flame,  which  no  quantity  of  water  could  quench." 
( tieau fort's  Karamania,  p.  47,  seqq. — Compare  Clarke's 
Travels,  vol.  5,  p.  427. — Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2, 
p.  258,  seqq  ) 

Chimerium,  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Epirus, 
opposite  the  island  of  Paxos.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Thucydides  (1,  30)  as  the  place  where  the  Corinthians 
formed  a  camp  to  protect  their  allies  against  the  Cor- 
cyreans.  (Compare  Strabo,  324. — Pausan.,  8, 7.)  It 
seems  to  answer  to  Cape  Saracimco,  above  Parga. 
(Cramer's  Ane^nt  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  111.) 

Chion,  a  native  of  Heraclca  Pontica,  and  disciple 
of  Plato.  Animated  by  the  political  fanaticism  to 
which  the  young  and  inexperienced  so  easily  abandon 
themselves,  he  left  Athens,  where  he  had  resided  for 
the  space  of  five  years,  attending  the  instructions  of 
Plato,  and  returned  home  with  the  determination  of 
freeing  his  native  city  from  the  yoke  of  tyranny. 
Clearchus,  who  ruled  at  Heraclea,  was  not,  it  is  true, 
a  good  prince ;  but,  in  slaying  him,  Cbion  was  the 
cause  of  this  city's  falling  under  a  worse  tyrant,  Saty- 
rus,  the  brother  of  Clearchus.  Chion  himself  perish- 
ed as  the  victim  of  the  latter's  elevation  to  power. 
We  have  seventeen  letters  said  to  have  been  written 
by  this  young  philosopher.  They  are  principally  ad- 
dressed to  his  father  Matris ;  but  their  authenticity 
has  been  called  in  question ;  and  the  real  author  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Platonist  of  the  fourth 
tury.    The  style  is  clear,  aimple, 


and  animated. 
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The  best  edition  of  these  letters  is  that  of  Hoffmann,  I 
which  is  joined  to  the  edition  of  the  fragments  of 
Momnon,  by  Orelli,  Lip*.,  1816  — Consult,  in  relation 
to  Chion,  and  the  authenticity  of  these  letters,  the 
prolegomena  of  Hoffmann,  p.  131,  seqq.  (Sehitll,  Hist 
Ltt  Gr.,vol.  2,  p.  281.) 

ChionTdes,  said  to  have  been  the  earliest  writer  of 
the  old  Athenian  comedy.  (Compare  Aristot.,  Poet., 
3,  6.— Suidas,  s.  v.  Xtuv.)  His  representations  date 
from  Olymp.  73,  2,  or  487  B.C.  The  names  of  three 
of  his  comedies  are  recorded,  *Hporr,  Jlcpeai  j?  'Ao- 
avpiot,  and  Uruxoi.  To  judge  from  these  titles,  we 
should  conclude  that  his  comedies  had  a  political  ref- 
erence, and  were  full  of  personal  satire  ;  and  from  an 
allusion  in  Vitruvius  (Praf.  in  lib.,  6)  we  may  infer, 
that  they  were  gnomic,  like  those  of  Epichannus. 
{Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  p.  99, 4th  ed  ) 

Chios,  now  Scio,  an  island  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  be- 
tween Lesbos  and  Samoa,  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
It  is  about  900  stadia  in  circuit,  *and  was  probably 
once  connected  with  the  main  land,  from  which  it  is 
separated  only  by  a  strait  three  leagues  wide.  (S/ra- 
bo,  645.)  It  was  known  by  the  names  of  iEthalia, 
Maoris,  and  Pityusa,  but  its  most  prevalent  name  was 
Chios,  derived,  according  to  some,  from  jtuv,  snow, 
because  its  mountains  were  often  covered  with  it. 
Isidorus,  however,  deduces  the  name  from  a  Syriac 
term  signifying  mastich,  with  which  the  island  abounds. 
(Compare  Dioscorides,  1,  90. — Pint.,  12, 16.)  It  was 
well  inhabited,  and  could  once  equip  a  hundred  ships  ; 
and  its  chief  town,  called  Chios,  had  a  beautiful  har- 
bour which  could  contain  eighty  ships.  (Herodot.,  6, 
8,  and  31.— Thueyd.,  8,  15.)  The  wine  of  this  isl- 
and, bo  much  celebrated  by  the  ancients,  is  still  in 
esteem.  The  Cbians  are  said  to  have  first  known  the 
art  of  cultivating  the  vine,  taught  them  by  (Enopion, 
the  son  of  Bacchus,  and  by  them  communicated  to  the 
rest  of  mankind.  The  first  red  wine  was  made  here. 
The  marble  of  Chios  was  also  in  repute.  It  was  one 
of  the  places  which  contended  for  the  honour  of  having 
given  birth  to  Homer,  and  his  school  was  shown  in 
Die  island.  Modern  Sao,  until  the  dreadful  ravages 
of  the  Turks,  contained  1 15,000  inhabitants,  nearly  all 
Greeks,  and  was  the  best  cultivated  and  most  flour- 
ishing island  in  the  Archipelago.  (Compare  Malte- 
Brun,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  86,  Am.  ed.) 

ChIkon,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Centaurs  (vid. 
Centauri),  and  son  of  Saturn  and  tho  nymph  Philyra. 
Dreading  the  jealousy  of  his  wife  Rhea,  the  god  is  said 
to  have  transformed  Philyra  into  a  mare,  and  himself 
into  a  steed  :  the  offspring  of  this  union  was  Chiron, 
half  man  and  half  horse.  This  legend  first  appeared 
in  the  poem  of  the  Gigantomachia.  ( Schol.  ad  Apoil. 
Rh.,3,  554.)  It  is  also  noticed  by  Pindar.  (Pyth., 
3,  1,  seqq.)  Probably  the  praise  of  Chiron,  by  Homer 
(II.,  11, 832),  for  his  love  of  justice,  led  to  the  making 
him  the  offspring  of  the  god  who  ruled  over  the  gold- 
en race  of  men  ;  and  if,  as  it  would^  appear,  he  was 
skilled  in  music,  a  more  suitable  mother  could  not  have 
been  assigned  him  than  the  nymph  "Lyre-loving."  (4»t- 
Xvpa,  quasi  Qi?.iXvpa.  —  Welcker,  Nachtrag'zur  Tnl, 
p.  53,  not.)  Unto  Chiron  was  intrusted  the  rearing 
and  educating  of  Jason  and  his  son  Medeus,  Hercu- 
les, yEsculapius,  and  Achilles.  Besides  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  musical  art,  which  he  imparted  to  his  he- 
roic pupils,  he  was  also  skilled  in  surgery,  which  he 
taught  to  the  two  last  of  the  number.  In  the  contest 
between  Hercules  and  the  Centaurs,  Chiron  was  acci- 
dentally wounded  in  the  knee  by  one  of  tho  arrows  of 
the  hero.  Grieved  at  this  unhappy  event,  Hercules 
ran  up,  drew  out  the  arrow,  and  applied  to  the  wound 
a  remedy  given  by  Chiron  himself ;  but  in  vain  ;  the 
venom  of  the  hydra  was  not  to  be  overcome.  Chiron 
retired  to  his  cave  longing  to  die,  but  unable  on  ac- 
count of  his  immortality,  till,  on  his  expressing  his 
willingness  to  die  for  Prometheus,  he  was  released  by 


I  death  from  his  misery.  According  to  another  accouct, 
he  was,  on  his  prayer  to  Jove  for  relief,  raised  to  (he 
sky  and  made  the  constellation  of  Sagittarius.  (0™f, 
Fast.,  5,  379,  seqq.  —  Hygin,,  Poet.  Attron,  2, 38.  — 
Ketghtley's  Mythology,  p.  69,  317, 356  ) 

Chlor,  I.  a  surname  of  Ceres  at  Athens.  Her  year- 
ly festival,  called  Chloeia,  was  celebrated  with  much 
mirth  and  rejoicing  on  the  6th  of  the  month  Tharpeli- 
on  (a  month  corresponding  to  the  middle  of  our  May 
and  June),  and  a  ram,  together  with  young  garden 
plants,  waB  offered  to  her.    She  had  a  temple  near  the 
citadel.    (Pausanias,  1,  22.  —  Schol.  ad  Soph.,  (Ei. 
Col.,  1600.)    The  name  Chloe  (r>o>?)  embraces  the 
double  idea  of  "  green"  or  "  verdant,"  as  referring  to 
the  young  blade  of  corn  coming  forth  and  gradually  in- 
creasing, and  also  "  golden-coloured"  or  "  yellow,"  as 
applicable  to  the  ripened  harvest    In  this  latter  sense 
it  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  Homeric  favdr)  Aijbs'- 
Ttjp,  and  the  Roman  "Flava  Ceres.''*    (Consult  Cra- 
ter, SymboHk,  vol.  4,  p.  314,  not.)  —  II.  A  female 
name  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  denoting  "the 
blooming  one,"  "  the  fresh  in  youthful  beauty,"  Ax 
It  comes  from  x^on,  "  the  young  blade  of  grass, 
com,"  dec. 

Chloris,  I.  the  goddess  of  flowers,  who  married 
Zephyrus.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
X^upoc,  "  verdant,"  and,  according  to  Ovid,  she  t»  the 
same  as  Flora.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  5,  195.)—  II.  A  daugh- 
ter of  Amphion,  son  of  Jason  and  Persephone,  who 
married  Neleus,  king  of  Pylos,  by  whom  she  had  one 
daughter  and  twelve  sons,  who  all,  except  Nestor, 
were  killed  by  Hercules.  (Pausan.,  2, 21, 9, 36.) 
Chlorus.  Vtd.  Constantius  Chlorus. 
Choaspks,  I.  an  Indian  river.  ( Vid.  Suastus  }— H 
A  river  of  Suaiana.    ( Vid.  Eulsus.) 

Chorus,  a  river  of  Colchis,  falling  into  the  Euxiw, 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis.  (.Irrmii,  Pcrrpl  , 
Pont.  Eux.,  p.  122,  ed.  Blancard.)  Mannert  supposes 
it  to  be  the  same  with  the  modern  Sehjani.  (Gtogr., 
vol.  4,  p.  394.) 

Chozrades,  islands  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  off  the  coast 
of  Iapygia.  ( Thueyd.,  7, 33.)  D'Anville  follows  Clu- 
verius  in  placing  them  near  the  harbour  of  Tarentum 
(Compare  Haaek,  ad  Thueyd.,  I.e.) 

Chckreje,  islands  off  the  coast  of  Eubcea,  near  Sty- 
ra.  They  coincide  with  the  Cavatleri  of  modern  maps 
(Herodot.,  6,  101.) 

Chcerilus,  I.  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  the  contem- 
porary of  Phrynicbus,  and,  like  him,  the  competitor  of 
vEschylus.    With  Pratinas  and  the  last-mentioned 
dramatist  he  contended  Olymp.  70,  2,  or  B.C.  499, 
the  time  when  ^Eschylus  first  exhibited.    It  is  stated 
that  he  contended  with  Sophocles  also,  but  the  differ- 
ence in  their  ages  renders  this  extremely  improbable  ', 
and  the  mistake  may  easily  havo  arisen  from  the  way 
in  which  Suidas  mentions  the  book  on  the  chorus 
which  Sophocles  wrote  against  him  and  Thcepi* 
(Charilus,  ed.  Nake,  p.  7.)    It  would  seem  that  tra- 
gedy had  not  altogether  departed  from  its  original  form 
in  his  time,  and  that  the  chorus  was  still  satyric 
CharHus  is  said  to  have  written  1 50  pieces,  but  no 
fragments  have  come  down  to  us.    The  disparaging  re- 
marks of  Hermeas  and  Proclus  do  not  refer  to  mm, 
but  to  his  Samian  namesake  (Chaerilus,  ed.  Nakr,  p 
92),  and  he  is  mentioned  by  Alexis  in  such  goodly 
company  (Athenaus,  4,  p.  164,  e.)  that  we  cannot  be- 
lieve his  poetry  to  have  been  altogether  contempt  iWe 
One  of  his  plays  was  called  the  Alope,  and  appear*  to 
have  been  of  a  strictly  mythical  character.  (Pav*o* 
1, 14.)    Sortie  improvements  in  theatrical  costume  .-\re 
ascribed  to  him  by  Suidas  and  Eudocia.     (Theatre  cf 
the  Greeks,  p.  69,  4th  ed  )  —  II.  A  native  of  Same*, 
bom  in  a  state  of  slavery,  from  which  condition  ht 
subsequently  found  means  to  extricate  himself.  Sui- 
das, from  whom  we  obtain  this  fact,  makes  him  ti 
have  been  the  pupil  and  favourite  of  Herodotus  ;  bu 
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in  what  this  tame  lexicographer  adda,  that  Chosrilua 
was  a  young  man  when  Xerxes  invaded  (J  recce,  there 
u  a  contradiction  to  the  previous  assertion,  Bince  He- 
rodotus was  at  this  time  hut  just  born.  Plutarch 
stale*,  that  Lysander  of  Sparta  was  very  fond  of  the 
poet's  society :  this  would  fix  the  period  when  he 
iiouruheil  between  the  peace  of  Cimon  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Pcloponncsian  war,  or  between  460 
and  431  B.C.    (Cfcmfc*,  cd.  Nate.,  p.  21,  seqq.)  In 
his  old  age  Chcerilus  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Ma- 
cedonia by  King  Arehelaus,  who  allowed  him,  it  is  said, 
three  mine  dairy.   At  the  court  of  this  prince  he  died. 
Chcerilus  pp reetved  that  a  poet  could  no  longer  please 
by  following  the  footsteps  of  Homer,  since  a  people 
arrived  at  the  degree  of  civilization  in  which  the 
Greeks  then  were,  seemed  no  longer  capable  of  rel- 
ishing, in  a  modern  work,  the  simplicity  which  pos- 
sesses so  many  charms  in  the  earlier  national  poetry. 
L 'hrpnlu*  selected,  in  consequence,  an  historical  sub- 
ject, the  victory  of  his  countrymen  over  the  arms  of 
Xerxes,   fn  this,  however,  he  was  unfortunate,  since 
so  recent  an  event  was  incompatible  with  the  employ- 
ment of  fiction,  and  fiction  is  an  important  part  of  the 
machinery  of  every  epic  poem.    According  to  Sto- 
ftzua,  he  entitled  his  poem  Hepatic,  "the  Perseid." 
We  have  so  few  fragments  remaining  of  this  poem 
of  bit,  that  we  are  unable  to  ascertain  whether  be 
ended  it  with  the  battle  of  Salamis,  or  carried  it  on  to 
the  close  of  the  war  with  Xerxes.    This  poem  was  a 
monnment  raised  to  the  glory  of  the  Athenians.  An 
ancient  law  of  Solon's  relative  to  Homer,  was  revived 
in  honour  of  Chcerilus,  and  the  people  decreed  that 
the  poem  t-hould  be  publicly  read,  every  year,  nt 
the  festival  of  the  Panathemea.    Suidas,  it  is  true, 
merely  states,  that  u  it  was  decreed  that  this  poem 
should  be  read  with  those  of  Homer."    But  such  a 
resolve  could  only  proceed  from  the  Athenians,  and 
could  only  have  reference  to  the  great  celebration 
just  mentioned,  which  periodically  reunited  the  tribes 
of  Attica.    Suidas  adds,  that  the  author  received  a 
piece  of  gold  for  every  verse ;  a  recompense  but  little 
in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  a  republic,  and  still  less 
probable  in  the  cue  of  a  long  epic  poem.    It  would 
seem,  in  tact,  that  Suidas  is  here  mistaken,  and  re- 
lates of  the  Samian  Cbxarilus  what  happened  to  an- 
other poet  of  the  same  name,  who  composed  an  effu- 
sion in  honour  of  Alexander  the  Great.    ( Ckatrihu, 
ed  NaJce,  p.  78,  seqq)    Whatever  the  reputation  of 
Cher  n  I  us  may  have  been,  one  thing  at  least  is  certain, 
that  the  Afex*n<ttean  critics  excluded  him  from  their 
canon,  in  which  they  assigned  the  fifth  and  last  place 
to  his  rival  Antimachus.    A  certain  want  of  elegance 
with  which  the  style  of  Chcerilus  was  reproached,  as 
well  a*  the  predilection  of  Plato  for  Antimachus,  may 
here  been  the  primary  causes  of  this  disgraceful  ex- 
clarion  of  the  Athenian  poet. — Among  the  fragments 
of  the  Perseui  which  have  comedown  to  us,  there  aro 
same  vmes  that  have  given  rise  to  a  curious  discus- 
sion.   The  lines  in  question  are  preserved  for  us 
hv  Josephu*  (contra  Apum,  1,  p.  454.  —  vol.  2,  ed. 
SfjrcTcamp),  as  the  most  ancient  profane  document 
m  which  mention  is  made  of  the  Jews.    In  the  enu- 
mtaitnn  of  the  forces  composing  the  army  of  Xerxes, 
Qksmius  speaks  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain* 
-i  doiyrai,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  lake,    ('iluttov  6' 
r>  %o>ipote  vpemv,  -zXaria  M  Xiftvy.)    Josephus  is 
evinced  that  the  poet  means  Jerusalem,  but  some 
cTxtics  of  modem  days  insist  that  the  Solymi  in  Lycia 
mm  meant,  because  Chaerilus  speaks  of  these  troops 
3M  Tpr,  r/ojun-pu <5 ec,  i.  e.,  having  the  hair  cut  in  a  cir- 
cular form  ;  a  usage  which  the  Levitical  law  (Levi/., 
I  §»  *7)  forbade,  with  the  express  view  of  distinguish- 
the  Jews  from  the  neighbouring  nations.  All 
i'Viabt,  however,  is  removed  with  reganl  to  the  poet's 
has  adding;  that  the  troops  in  question 
of  which  the  Hebrew  is 


only  a  dialect  (TXuocxev  piv  boiviooav  dno  aropdru* 
ofuvrer).    It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  Chaerilus 
knew  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  had  in  general 
the  custom  of  cutting  the  hair  of  the  head  in  this  way, 
|  and  that  his  means  of  information  had  not  put  him  in 
!  possession  of  the  fact,  that  one  community  of  Syria 
;  deviated  from  this  custom.    (Sckoll,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr., 
,  vol.  2,  p.  125,  teqq.y-^Ul.  A  poet  of  Iassus  in  Asia 
Minor,  of  whom  Horace  (Eput.,  2,  1,  233.  —  Eput. 
ad  Ft*.,  367),  Quintus  Curtius  (8,  6,  8),  and  Auso- 
nius  (Ep.  16),  as  well  as  Acron  and  Porphyrion,  the 
scholiasts  on  Horace,  make  mention.    It  was  to  this 
poet  that  Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have  prom- 
ised a  piece  of  gold  for  every  good  verse  which  he 
should  compose  in  his  praise.    The  commentator, 
known  under  the  nasne  of  the  scholiast  of  Cruqui- 
us,  informs  us,  that  Chaerilus  could  only  produce 
seven  lines  that  were  deemed  worthy  of  the  price 
offered  by  the  monarch.    Porphyrion,  however,  re- 
marks in  more  general  terms,  "  Hujut  omnxno  septem 
versus  laudabantur ."    Now  Strabo  (672),  and  also 
I  AtheiMBUs  (8,  356),  have  preserved  for  us  a  transla- 
tion, by  Chcerilus,  into  seven  hexameters,  of  the  As- 
;  Syrian  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Sardanapulus ;  and 
j  hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  these  are  the  seven 
:  verses  to  which  the  scholiasts  refer. — It  is  also  stated 
of  Chcerilus  that  he  consented  to  receive  a  blow  for 
i  every  verse  of  his  encomiums  on  Alexander  which 
should  bo  rejected  by  the  judges,  and  that  he  paid 
:  dearly,  in  consequence,  for  his  foolish  presumption.  It 
I  is  probable  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  poem  on  the 
j  Lainiac  war  (Aapuaxu),  which  Suidas  erroneously  as- 
cribes to  the  Samian  Chcerilus.    (Chardus,  ed.  Nake, 
I  p.  101,  seqq.—Scholl.  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  75.) 
I     Chora8MH,  a  people  of  Asia,  between  Sogdiana 
]  and  the  northeastern  shore  of  the  Caspian,  whose  cap- 
,  ital  was  Gorgo,  now  Urgkeng.    Their  country  is  now 
'  Khartum.    Ritter  has  some  curious  speculations  on 
the  name  Khorasan,  as  indicating  a  country  in  which 
tho  worship  of  the  sun  anciently  prevailed  (Kkor~ 
Asan.— Ritter,  VorhalU,  p.  90). 
Chokckbus.    ViA.  Corcebus. 
Chosroks,  I.  (more  correctly  Khosrou),  king  of  Per- 
sia, sumamed  the  Great,  was  the  twenty-first  monarch 
of  the  line  of  the  Sassanides,  and  succeeded  his  father 
Kobad,  A  D.  531.    The  Orientals,  even  after  the  lapse 
of  twelve  centuries,  are  accustomed  to  cite  him  as  a 
model  for  kings,  and  the  glorious  surname  of  the  "  Just" 
is  one  which  he  frequently  bears  in  history.  Chos- 
roes  manifested  even  in  early  life  the  germes  of  those 
virtues  which  were  afterward  so  brilliantly  developed 
by  him  on  coming  to  the  throne.   At  the  period  of  his 
accession  Persia  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Justinian, 
but  Chosroes  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  favourable 
peace,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  Roman  emperor  had 
to  pay  11,000  pounds  of  gold,  and  forego  various  ad- 
vantages.   Not  long  after  (A  D.  540),  having  become 
powerful  by  reason  of  various  Asiatic  conquests,  and 
regarding  the  Romans  as  usurpers  of  many  of  the  an- 
cient provinces  of  Persia,  he  invaded  Syria,  laid  An- 
tioch  in  ashes,  and  only  drew  off  his  forces  from  the 
territories  of  the  empire  on  the  payment  of  a  consider- 
able sum.    After  several  other  victorious  expeditions, 
he  renewed  the  war  with  Justin,  the  successor  of  Jus- 
tinian, whom  he  compelled  to  solicit  a  truce,  but  was 
soon  after  driven  back  across  the  Euphrates  by  Tibe- 
rius, the  new  emperor,  and  the  Romans  took  up  their 
winter-quarters  in  the  Persian  provinces.  Chosroes 
died  A.D.  579,  after  a  glorious  reign  of  forty-eight 
years.    He  encouraged  the  arts,  founded  schools,  and 
is  said  to  have  made  considerable  proficiency  in  philos- 
ophy himself.    (Saint-Martin,  in  Biogr.  Univ.,  vol. 
22,  p.  380,  seqq.  —  Encycl.  Am.,  vol.  3,  p.  162)  —  II. 
The  second  of  the  name,  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
ascended  the  Persian  throne  A.D.  590.    The  earlier 


part  of  his  career  was  marked  by  great  reverses  of  for- 
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tunc,  he  having  been  dethroned  and  driven  from  .bio 
kingdom  by  a  formidable  rival,  and  compelled  to  take 
refuge  with  the  Emperor  Maurice.  Ho  owed  his  res- 
toration to  the  generous  aid  of  the  same  potentate. 
Not  long  after,  upon  the  death  of  Maurice,  he  carried 
his  victorious  arms  against  his  former  aJlies,  to  the 
very  walls  of  Constantinople  and  Alexandres ;  and 
subsequently  he  beheld  the  very  Romans,  whom  he 
had  so  often  defeated,  penetrating,  under  Heraciius, 
into  the  heart  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  pillaging  and 
burning  his  palace  itself.  He  was  at  last  dethroned 
by  his  own  son  and  cast  into  prison,  where  he  died 
A  D.  628.  (Satnt-Marttn,  in  Biogr.  Umv*,  vol  22,  p. 
391.) 

Chroniuh  Mabe,  a  name  applied  by  the  ancients 
to  the  Frozen  Ocean.  The  Cimbri,  according  to 
Pliny  (4,  13),  called  it  Morimarusa,  i.  e.,  "  the  dead 
sea."  In  the  Welsh  tongue,  vtor  is  the  u  sea,"'  and 
mart  "  dead ;"  in  the  Irish,  mutr-crmnn  denotes  a 
thick,  coagulated,  frozen  sea.  (Compare  Classical 
Journal,  vol.  6,  p.  297.) 

Chbysa,  I.  a  town  of  Troas,  on  the  coast,  near 
the  city  of  Hamaxitus,  where  lived  Cbryses,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  beautiful  Chryscis.  (Homer,  Mad,  1, 37. 
—Id.  ibid.,  430,  dec.)  Strabo  (604),  however,  places 
it  in  the  innermost  part  of  the  Adramyttian  Gulf, 
and  hence  some  are  in  favour  of  making  two  places 
of  this  name,  an  old  and  a  new  Chrysa.  (Compare 
Hcyne's  note  to  the  German  trans],  of  he  Chevalier, 
p.  7,  seqq.)  This  place  was  famous  for  a  temple  of 
Apollo  Smintheus  (vid.  Smintheus),  whence  it  was 
also  called  Sminthium.  (Manncrt,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt. 
3,  p.  463.) — II.  A  small  island  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  Lemnos,  in  which  Philoctete*  took  up  his 
abode  when  suffering  from  the  wound  inflicted  by  one 
of  the  arrows  of  Hercules.  (Pausan.,  8,  33.)  It 
was  afterward  submerged  by  the  sea,  in  accordance 
with  an  ancient  prediction.  (Herodot.,  7,  6.)  Choi- 
scul-Goufher  ( Voyage  pitloresque  dt  la  Greece,  vol.  2, 
p.  129)  thinks  he  saw  traces  of  it  still  remaining. 
That  the  change  here  referred  to  has  been  occasioned 
by  volcanic  action,  no  one  can  doubt.  ( Vtd.  Mosych- 
tus.)  The  whole  island  of  Lemnos  is  said  to  bear 
the  strongest  marks  of  the  effects  of  volcanic  fire ;  the 
rocks  in  many  parts  are  like  the  burned  and  vitrified 
scoria  of  furnaces.  (Hunt's  Journal,  in  WalpoU's 
Collection,  vol.  2,  p.  69.) 
Chrvsantuius,  an  eclectic  philosopher  of  Sardis, 


highpriest  of  Lydia  by  the  Emperor  Julian,  and 
supposed  to  po.s»eBK  a  power  of  conversing  with  the 
gods  and  of  predicting  future  events.  (Eunap.,  p. 
144,  scqq.~  Enfield's  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  2, 
p.  71.) 

ChrysZo*,  a  son  of  Medusa  by  Neptune,  bom  im- 
mediately after  the  decapitation  of  his  mother  by  Per- 
seus. (ApoUod.,  2,  4,  2.  —  Heyme,  ad  toe.)  He  was 
of  gigantic -stature,  and  received  bis  name,  according 
to  Hcsiod  ( The oi?.,  283),  from  his  wielding  in  his  hands 
a  "golden  sword"  (xpvotiov  uop).  Chrysa  or  became 
by  Callirhoe,  one  of  the  ocean-nymphs,  the  lamer  of 
Gcryon  and  Echidna.  (Hesiod,  Theog.,  287,  stqq.  — 
Compare  Cttsvxs,  Ephts  op.  Plut.  dt  ftunt.,  p.  1034. 
ed.  Wytt.  —  Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.,  v.  17.)  — The  legend 
of  Chrysaor,  like  that  of  Perseus  itself,  has  a  blend- 
ed religious  and  astronomical  reference.  It  i*  based 
on  the  idea  of  purification  by  blood,  and  also  of  the 
reappearance  of  fertility,  after  the  darker  period  of  the 
year,  the  months  of  winter,  have  passed  away.  (Com- 
pare remarks  under  the  article  Perseus.) 

Chbysaobius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  from  hie  temple 
at  Stratonicc  in  Carta.  There  was  a  political  union 
of  certain  Carian  states,  which  held  their  meetings 
here,  under  the  name  of  Chrysaorium.  These  states 
had  votes  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  towns  they 
possessed.  (Sirab.,  660.— Cramer's  Ama  Minor,  vol. 
2,  p.  204.) 
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Chryseis,  the  patronymic  of  Asty-nome.  dauehtr* 
of  Cbryses.    ( Vtd.  Chryses.) 

Chryses,  a  priest  of  Apollo  Smintheus  at  Chrra. 
He  was  the  father  of  Astynome,  who  was  called  hum 
him  Chryseis.    In  the  division  of  the  spoils  of  Hypo- 
placian  Thebe,  when  that  city  was  taken  by  the 
Greeks,  Chryseis,  as  one  of  the  captives,  fell  to  the 
share  of  Agamemnon.    Chryses,  upon  hearing  of  his 
daughter's  fate,  repaired  to  the  Grecian  camp,  attired 
in  his  sacenlotal  insignia,  to  solicit  her  restitution ; 
and  when  his  prayers  were  fruitless,  be  implored  the 
aid  of  Apollo,  who  visited  the  Greeks  with  a  pesti- 
lence, and  obliged  them  to  restore  Chryseis  (rim . 
II.,  1,  11,  seqq.  —  Id,  ih.,  366,  *eqq.)   It  has  been 
asked  how  Chryseis,  a  native  of  Chrysa,  could  have 
been  taken  prisoner  at  Thebe  1    Eustathius  solve*  the 
difficulty,  giving  us  our  choice  of  one  of  two  explana- 
tions.   According  to  one  account,  as  be  infonaaw, 
she  had  been  sent  to  Thebe  as  to  a  place  of  mow 
safety  than  Chrysa,  while  another  made  her  to  have 
gone  thither  to  attend  a  festival  of  Diana.  (Euttttk. 
ad  B.,  I.  366.) 

Chrysippos,  I.  a  son  of  Pelops,  carried  off  by 
Laius.    (ApoUod.,  3,  6,  6.)   This  circumstance  be- 
came a  theme  with  many  ancient  writers,  and  hence 
the  story  assumed  different  shapes,  according  to  the 
fancy  of* those  who  handled  it.    The  death  of  Chrysip- 
pus  was  also  related  in  different  ways.    According  to 
the  common  account,  he  was  slain  by  Atreus,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  stepmother  Hippudumia.  (Consult 
Heme,  ad  he.)  —  II.  A  stoic  philosopher  of  Soli  in 
Cihcia  Campestris.   He  fixed  his  residence  at  Athena 
and  became  a  disciple  of  Cleanthes,  the  successor  of 
Zeno.    He  w  as  equally  distinguished  lor  natural  abil- 
ities and  industry,  seldom  suffering  a  day  to  th[*c 
without  writing  500  lines.    He  wrote  several  hundred 
volumes,  of  which  three  hundred  were  on  logical  sub- 
jects, but  in  all  he  borrowed  largely  from  others.  He 
maintained,  with  the  Stoics  in  general,  that  the  world 
was  God,  or  a  universal  effusion  of  his  spirit  and 
that  the  superior  part  of  this  spirit,  which  consisted  io 
mind  and  reason,  was  the  common  nature  of  thing*, 
containing  the  whole  and  every  part.    Sometime*  he 
speaks  of  God  as  the  power  of  fate  and  the  necessary 
chain  of  events ;  sometimes  ho  calls  him  fire ;  sad 
sometimes  he  deifies  the  fluid  parts  of  nature,  as  water 
and  air;  and  again,  the  earth,  sun,  moon,  and  star*, 
and  the  universe  in  which  these  are  comprehended, 
and  even  those  men  who  have  obtained  inunorUlity. 
He  was  very  fond  of  the  figure  Sorties  in  arguing, 
which  is  hence  called  by  Persius  the  heap  of  ChryMy- 
pus.    His  discourses  abounded  more  in  curious  sub- 
tleties and  nice  distinctions  than  in  solid  argument* 
In  disputation,  in  which  he  spent  the  greatest  part  of 
his  life,  he  discovered  a  degree  of  promptitude  and 
confidence  which  approached  towards  audacity.  He 
often  said  to  his  preceptor,  "  Give  me  doctrines,  aw-  * 
will  find  arguments  to  support  them."     It  was  a  Mid- 
gut ar  prootof  his  haughty  spirit,  thai  when  a  certain 
person  asked  him  what  preceptor  he  would  advise  him 
to  choose  for  his  son,  he  said,  "  Me  ;  for  if  I  thought 
any  philosopher  excelled  me,  I  would  myself  become 
his  pupil."    With  so  much  contempt  did  he  took 
down  upon  the  distinctions  of  rank,  that  he  wool  : 
never,  as  other  philosophers  did,  pay  his  court  to 
princes  or  great  men,  by  dedicating  to  them  any  of  hi* 
writings.    The  vehemence  and  arrogance  with  which 
lie  supported  his  tenets,  created  him  many  aJu-r 
series,  particularly  in  the  Academic  suid  Epicurean 
sects.    Even  his  friends  of  the  Stoic  school  com 
plained  that,  in  the  warmth  of  dispute,  while  be  win 
attempting  to  load  his  adversary  with  the  reproach  H 
obscurity  and  absurdity,  his  own  ingenuity  often  fiuJe- 
htm,  and  he  adopted  such  unusual  and  illogical  mode 
of  reasoning,  as  gave  kis  opponents  great  advantage 
ever  him.   (C*c.,  Ac  Quast.,  4,  27.)    It  was  ale 
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aoramon  practice  with  Chrysippus,  at  different  times, 
to  Like  the  opposite  sides  of  the  same  question,  and 
thus  furnish  his  antagonist*  with  weapons,  which 
might  easily  be  turned,  as  occasion  offered,  against 
luuisrii  Carneades,  who  was  one  of  his  most  able 
tad  skilful  adversaries,  frequently  availed  himself  of 
this  cueumstanoe,  and  refuted  Cbrysippus  by  convict- 
ing him  of  inconsistency.  Of  bis  writings  nothing 
rwaaini.  except  a  lew  extracts  which  arc  preserved  in 
toe  works  of  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Seneca,  and  Aulus  GeU 
bu*  He  died  in  the  143d  Olympiad,  B.C.  208,  at  the 
age  of  eighty  - 1  hree.  A  statue  was  erected  to  his  mem- 
ory by  Ptolemy.  (Dwg.  Laert.,  7,  189.  —  Enfield's 
Hulory  of  Philosophy.  voL  I,  p.  358.) 

CaKvaocBSaa,  or  the  horn  of  gold,  a  name  given  to 
the  harlwor  of  Byzantium.   ( Ftd.  Byzantium.) 

CuavMPous,  a  town  and  harbour  opposite  Byzan- 
tium, on  the  Asiatic  shore.  It  is  often  mentioned  in 
history.  The  Athenians  established  there  a  toll,  to- 
wards the  clone  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  to  be  paid 
by  ail  ships  coming  from  the  Euxine.  (Xen.,  Hut. 
Gr.,  I,  1,  14.  —  Polyb.,  4,  44,  3.)  The  ten  thousand 
Greeks  were  encamped  there  for  some  days  prior  to 
dossing  over  into  Thrace.  (Xrn  ,  Anab.,  6,  6,  22  ) 
It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (563)  as  a  small  town,  and 
Phay  says,  "/•«*/  Chrysopolu"  (5,  82).  Several  his- 
torians, however,  of  a  later  date,  continue  to  speak  of 
il  (Zsnm.,  2,  30.  —  Socrat.,  Hut.  EceUs.,  1,  4.— 
Anm.  MtrerlL,  22,  12.)  Stephanas  of  Byzantium 
gives  various  etymological  derivations  of  the  name 
T be  modern  Scutari  is  thought  to  correspond  to  the 
ancient  place.    (Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p  191, 

Cmryv>ikiiqas,  or  Golden  Stream,  a  river  of  Syr- 
ia, near  Damascus.  It  rises  in  Mount  Libanus,  and, 
after  leaving  its  native  valley,  divides  itself  into  live 
•aiaii  Mmxau  near  the  village  of  Dumar.  The  main 
oae  of  these  flows  through  Dacnascus,  while  two  others 
water  the  gardens  in  the  plain  of  El-GtUha.  All  the 
Ureauii  unite  subsequently,  and  their  collected  waters 
trapty  into  the  sea  The  Chrysorrhoaa  is  the  same 
wah  the  Han  lino  or  xAmana  (in  Scripture  Abana,  2 
h'Mgy,  5,  12),  now  the  Baradt.  (Abulfeda,  Tab.  Syr. 
-BtrtkkardL,  p.  37  —  Von  Ruhter,  Wall/ahrt,  p.  164, 


>m  (St.  John),  an  eminent  father  of  the 
was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Antioch,  A.D. 
347.  His  father's  name  was  Seeundus,  and  the  sur- 
nitnc  of  0hr>  Aostom,  or  "golden  mouth"  (Xpvaoaro- 
»wf  ),  obtasaed  by  the  son,  was  given  to  him  on  account 
of  his  eloquence.  He  was  bred  to  the  bar,  but  quitted 
it  in  an  ascetic  life :  first,  with  a  monk  on  a  mount- 
ain near  Antioch,  and  then  in  a  cave  by  himself.  He 
reroained  in  this  retirement  six  years,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Antioch,  and,  being  ordained,  became  bo 
celebrated  for  his  talents  as  a  preacher,  that,  on  the 
<j*-ii!»  of  Nectarine,  patriarch  of  Constant  nopie,  he 
to  supply  bis  place.  On  obtaining  this 
which  he  very  unwillingly  accepted,  he 
acted  with  great  vigour  and  austerity  in  the  reform  of 
and  exhibited  all  the  mistaken  notions  of  the 
to  celibacy  and  the  monastic  life.  He 


•ay  in  regard 

^-o  persecuted  the  pagans  and  heretics  with  great  zoal, 
and  sought  to  extend  his  episcopal  power  with  such 
i.TTtoiiuiim  ardour,  that  he  involved  himself  in  a  quar- 
rel with  Theophilus,  buthop  of  Alcxandrea,  who  en- 
joyed the  patronage  of  the  Empress  Eudoxia ;  which 
^iarrei  ended  in  hut  formal  deposition  by  a  synod  held 
at  Ctulcedoa  A.D-  403.  He  was,  however,  so  popu- 
lar in  Constantinople,  that  a  formidable  insurrection 
ensued.  a«d  the  em  press  herself  interfered  for  his  re- 
tain. Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  owing  to 
his  zeal  relative  to  a  statue  of  Eudoxia,  placed  near  the 
eraat  church,  and  causing  a  disturbance  of  public  wor- 
•tup.  ail  bis  troubles  were  renewed.  If  true,  that  in 
i  the  empress  was  compared  by  him 


to  Herodiae,  who  sought  the  head  of  John  in  a  char- 
ger, the  anger  of  Eudoxia  was  not  altogether  unjustifia- 
ble. The  consequence  of  her  resentment  was  the  as- 
sembling of  another  synod,  and  in  A.B.  404  the  pa- 
triarch was  again  deposed  and  sent  into  exile.  The 
place  of  his  banishment  was  Cucusus,  a  lonely  town 
among  the  ridges  of  Mount  Taurus,  on  the  confines  of 
Cappedocia  and  Cilicia.  He  sustained  himself  with 
much  fortitude ;  but  having,  by  means  of  his  great  in- 
fluence and  many  adherents,  procured  the  intercession 
of  the  western  emperor,  Honorius,  with  his  brother 
Arcadius,  he  was  ordered  to  be  removed  still  farther 
from  the  capital,  and  died  on  the  journey  at  Comana  in 
Pontus,  A. I).  407,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  Opinion  was 
much  divided  in  regard  to  his  merits  for  some  time 
after  his  death,  but  at  length  his  partisans  prevailed, 
and,  thirty  years  from  his  decease,  he  was  removed 
from  his  place  of  interment  as  a  saint,  and  his  re- 
mains were  met  in  procession  by  the  Emperor  Thco- 
dosius  the  younger,  on  their  removal  from  the  place 
of  his  original  interment  to  Constantinople.  Chry- 
sostom  was  a  voluminous  writer,  but  more  eloquent 
than  either  learned  or  acute.  Although  falling  short 
of  Attic  purity,  his  style  is  free,  copious,  and  unaf- 
fected, and  his  diction  often  glowing  and  elevated. 
The  numerous  treatises  or  sermons  by  which  he  chiefly 
gained  his  reputation,  are  very  curious  for  the  informa- 
tion they  contain  on  the  customs  and  manners  of  the 
times,  as  elicited  by  his  declamation  against  prevail- 
ing vices  and  follies.  The  first  entire  Greek  edition 
of  the  works  of  Chrysostom  was  that  of  Sir  Henry 
Seville,  at  Eton,  in  8  vols,  folio,  1613  ;  but  that  of 
Moutfaucon,  Paris,  with  annotations  and  his  life,  11 
vols,  folio,  1718,  is  by  far  the  most  complete.  (Gor- 
ton** Btogr.  Diet ,  vol.  I,  p.  485  ) 

Chbysotukmis,  I.  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and 
Clytemnestra. — II.  A  Cretan,  who  first  obtained  the 
poetical  prize  at  the  Pythian  games.  (Pausantas, 
10,  7  ) 

CibIljC,  a  town  of  Lower  Pannonia,  situate  on  the 
Saavus,  about  fifty  miles  from  Sirmium,  and  about 
one  hundred  from  the  confluence  of  the  Saavus  and 
Danube.  It  was  famous  for  the  defeat  of  Licinius  by 
Constantino,  A.D.  315,  and  was  also  the  birthplace  of 
Gratia n.  Us  name  is  preserved  in  the  obscure  ruins 
of  Samlet.  {Eutropius,  10,  4.  -—  Amm.  Marcellmus, 
30,  24.) 

Cioyxa,  I.  a  flourishing  commercial  city  in  the 
southwest  angle  of  Phrygia,  between  Lycia  and  Ca- 
rta. It  was  sumamed  the  Great  for  distinction'  sake 
from  another  city  of  the  same  name  situate  in  Pam- 
phylia.  Cibyra  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  small 
town  of  the  Cabalees,  from  whom  the  tract  of  Cabalia 
or  Cabalis  took  its  name.  On  the  accession,  however, 
of  a  Pisidian  colony,  the  site  was  changed,  the  town 
considerably  enlarged,  and  the  name  gradually  altered 
from  Cabalis,  or  son>c  analogous  form,  to  that  of  Cyb- 
yra  The  place  became  very  prosperous,  and  its  pros- 
perity was  chiefly  owing  to  the  excellence  of  its  laws, 
though  the  government  was  that  of  an  absolute  mon- 
archy. Under  this  government  were  included  the 
three  old  Cabalian  towns  of  Bubon,  Balbura,  and  (E no- 
am  la,  ami  these,  together  with  the  capital  Cibyra, 
constituted  a  tetrapolts.  Each  of  these  towns  had  one 
vote  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  states,  except 
Cibyra,  which  had  two,  in  consideration  of  its  supe- 
rior power.  This  city,  as  we  are  told  by  Strabo, 
could  raise  no  less  than  30.000  foot  and  2000  horse, 
and  its  influence  and  power  extended  over  a  part  of 
Pinidia,  Milyas,  and  Lycia,  as  tar  as  Persia  of  the 
Khodiaas.  (Strab.,  631)  After  its  conquest  by  the 
Romans,  we  find  Cibyra  mentioned  as  the  chief  city 
of  a  considerable  forum  or  eonventus,  comprising  not 
less  than  twenty-five  towns.  (Ctc.,  Ep.  ad  Att.,  5,  21. 
— Pan.,  5.  29.)  According  to  Tacitus  (Ann.,  4.  13), 
Cibyra,  having  been  nearly  destroyed  by  an  carthr 
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quake,  was  afterward  restored  by  Tiberius.  In  later 
writers  we  find  it  included  within  the  limits  of  Caria 
(Hieroel.,  690.)  Strabo  reports,  that  there  were  four 
dialects  in  use  at  Cibyra :  that  of  the  ancient  Solymi, 
the  Greek,  the  Pisidian,  and  the  Lydian ;  the  latter, 
however,  he  adds,  was  quite  extinct  even  in  Lydia. 
The  Cibyratsj  excelled  in  engraving  on  iron  or  steel. 
(Strab.,  631.)  No  trace  of  the  ruins  of  Cibyra  has  as 
yet  been  discovered.  They  are  to  be  found,  however, 
in  all  probability,  not  far  from  Denisli,  or  Laodicca, 
on  a  river  which  is  either  the  Lycus  or  a  branch  of  it. 
(Cramer**  Ana  Mmor,  vol.  2,  p.  269.  aeqq.)  —  II.  A 
town  on  the  coast  of  Pamphylia,  southeast  of  Aspen- 
dus,  called  Cibyra  Parva,  for  distinction'  sake  from 
the  preceding.  Ptolemy  annexes  it  to  Cilieia  Tra- 
chea. Its  site  corresponds  to  that  of  the  modem  Ibu- 
rar.    (Srab.,  667.) 

Cicero,  Marcus  Tvllidb,  a  celebrated  Roman  ora- 
tor, was  born  at  Arpinum,  the  native  place  of  Marius, 
B.C.  107,  the  same  year  which  gave  birth  to  Pom- 
pcy  the  Great.  His  family  was  ancient,  and  of  eques- 
trian rank,  but  had  never  taken  part  in  public  affaire  at 
Rome,  though  both  his  father  and  grandfather  were 
persons  of  consideration  in  the  part  of  Italy  in  which 
they  resided.  (Or.  contra  Ruil.,  2,  1  )  His  father, 
being  a  man  of  cultivated  mind,  determined  to  educate 
his  two  sons,  Marcus  and  Quintus,  on  an  enlarged 
and  liberal  plan,  and  to  fit  them  for  the  prospect  of 
those  public  employments  which  his  own  weak  state 
of  health  incapacitated  him  from  seeking.  Marcus, 
the  elder  of  the  two,  soon  displayed  indications  of  a 
superior  mind,  and  we  arc  told  that  his  schoolfellows 
carried  home  such  accounts  of  his  extraordinary  parts, 
that  their  parents  often  visited  the  school  for  the  sake 
of  seeing  a  youth  who  gave  so  much  promise  of  future 
eminence.  (PitU.  tn  Vit.)  One  of  his  earliest  mas- 
ters was  the  poet  Archias,  whom  he  defended  after- 
ward in  his  .consular  year ;  and  under  his  instruction 
he  made  such  proficiency  as  to  compose  a  poem, 
though  yet  a  boy,  on  the  fable  of  Glaucus,  which  had 
formed  the  subject  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  jEschylus 
Soon  after  he  assumed  the  manly  gown,  he  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  Scevola,  the  celebrated  lawyer, 
whom  he  introduces  so  beautifully  into  several  of  his 
philosophical  dialogues ;  and  in  no  long  time  he  gained 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  political  insti- 
tutions of  his  country.  (Dc  Clar.  Or.,  29  )  This  was 
about  the  time  of  the  Social  War  ;  and,  according  to 
the  Roman  custom,  which  made  it  a  necessary  part 
of  education  to  learn  the  military  art  by  actual  service, 
Cicero  took  the  opportunity  of  serving  a  campaign 
under  the  consul  Pompcius  Strabo,  father  of  PomjK>y 
the  Great.  Returning  to  pursuits  more  congenial  to 
his  natural  taste,  he  commenced  the  study  of  philoso- 
phy under  Philo  the  Academic.  But  his  chief  atten- 
tion was  reserved  for  oratory,  to  which  he  applied  him- 
self with  the  assistance  of  Molar,  the  first  rhetorician 
of  the  day  ;  while  Diodotus,  the  Stoic,  exercised  him 
in  the  argumentative  subtleties  for  which  the  disciples 
of  Zeno  were  so  celebrated.  At  the  same  time  he 
declaimed  daily  in  Greek  and  Latin  with  some  young 
noblemen,  who  were  competitors  in  the  same  race  of 
honours  with  himself. — Cicero  was  the  first  Roman 
who  found  his  way  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  state 
with  no  other  recommendation  than  his  powers  of  elo- 

?uenco  and  his  merits  as  a  civil  magistrate.  (Or.  tit 
7at ,  3,  6.  —  In  Pi*.,  3  —  Pro  Sull.,  30  —  Pro  Dm., 
37  —  Dc  Hantsp.  Re*p.,  23  —  Ep  ad  Fam.,  16,  4.) 
The  first  cause  of  importance  which  he  undertook 
was  the  defence  of  Roscius  Amerinos,  in  which  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  courageous  defence  of  his 
client,  who  had  been  accused  of  parricide  by  Chry- 
sogonus,  a  favourite  of  Sylla's.  This  obliging  him, 
however,  according  to  Plutarch,  to  leave  Rome  from 
prudential  motives,  Hhe  power  of  Sylla  being  at  that 
time  paramount,  be  employed  his  time  in  travelling  for 


two  years  under  pretence  of  his  health,  which  he  tells 
us  was  yet  unequal  to  the  exertion  of  pleading,  (Dt 
Clar.  Or.,  91.)   At  Athens  he  met  with  T.  Pompo- 
nius  Atticus,  whom  he  had  formerly  known  at  school, 
and  there  renewed  with  him  a  friendship  which  lasted 
through  life,  in  spite  of  the  change  of  interest  and  es- 
trangement of  affection  so  commonly  attendant  on 
turbulent  times.    Here  too  he  attended  the  lectarrt 
of  Antiochus,  who,  under  the  name  of  an  Academic, 
taught  the  dogmatic  doctrines  of  Plato  and  the  Stoics 
Though  Cicero  at  first  evinced  considerable  dislike  of 
his  philosophical  views,  he  seems  afterward  to  hare 
adopted  the  sentiments  of  the  Old  Academy,  which 
they  much  resembled,  and  not  until  late  in  life  to  have 
re  lapsed  into  the  skeptical  tenets  of  his  earlier  in* 
structer  Philo.    (Warburton,  Dtv.  Leg.,  lib.  3,  sec 
3  —  Vo**tv*,  de  Nat.  Log.,  c.  8,  sec.  22.)   After  visit- 
ing the  principal  philosophers  and  rhetoricians  of  Asia, 
he  returned  at  the  age  of  thirty  to  Rome,  so  strength- 
ened and  improved  both  in  bodily  and  mental  powers, 
J  that  he  soon  eclipsed  in  speaking  all  his  competitor! 
for  public  favour.    So  popular  a  talent  speedily  gained 
I  him  the  suffrage  of  the  commons  ;  and  being  sent  to 
I  Sicily  as  questor,  at  a  time  when  the  metropolis  itself 
was  visited  with  a  scarcity  of  corn,  he  acquitted  him- 
self in  that  delicate  situation  with  so  much  success  as 
to  supply  the  clamorous  wants  of  the  people  without 
oppressing  the  province  from  which  the  provisions 
were  raised.    (Or.  pro  Plane.,  26. — In  Verr.,  6.  14.) 
Returning  thence  with  greater  honours  than  had  ever 
before  been  decreed  to  a  Roman  governor,  he  gain- 
ed for  himself  still  farther  the  esteem  of  the  Sicil- 
ians, by  undertaking  his  celebrated  prosecution  of  Ver- 
res;  who.  though  defended  by  the  influence  of  the 
Metclli  and  the  eloquence  of  Hortensius,  was  driven 
in  despair  into  voluntary  exile.    Five  years  after  his 
quiestorship  Cicero  was  elected  a?dile.    Though  pos- 
sessed of  only  a  moderate  fortune,  he  nevertheless, 
with  the  good  sense  and  taste  which  mark  his  charac- 
ter, was  enabled,  while  holding  this  expensive  office, 
to  preserve  in  his  domestic  arrangements  the  dignity 
of  a  literary  and  public  man,  without  any  of  the  os- 
tentation of  magnificence  which  often  distinguished  the 
candidate  for  popular  applause.    (Or.  pro  Jh'fn  ,  68.) 
After  the  customary  interval  of  two  years,  he  was  re- 
turned at  the  head  of  the  list  as  praetor  (Or.  is 
Pi*.,  1),  and  now  made  bis  first  appearance  on  the 
rostra  in  support  of  the  Manihan  law.     About  the 
same  time,  also,  he  defended  Cluentiu*.    At  the  expi- 
ration of  his  prsstorship.  he  refused  to  accept  a  fbrciiT) 
I  province,  the  usual  reward  of  that  magistracy ;  bat, 
!  having  the  consulship  full  in  view,  and  relying  on  his 
interest  with  Cesar  and  Pompey,  he  allowed  nothing 
to  divert  him  from  that  career  of  glory  for  which  he 
'  now  believed  himself  to  be  destined.     Having  suc- 
ceeded at  length  in  attaining  to  the  high  office  of 
which  he  was  in  quest,  he  signalized  his  consulship 
by  crushing  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  *,  and  the  Ro- 
mans hailed  him,  on  the  discovery  and  overthrow  of 
this  nefarious  plot,  as  the  Father  and  Deliverer  of  his 
country.    His  consulate  was  succeeded  by  the  return 
of  Pompey  from  the  East,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  First  Triumvirate  ;  which,  disappointing  his  hopes 
of  political  greatness,  induced  hfrn  to  resume  his  fo- 
rensic and  literary  occupations.    From  these  he  was 
called  off  after-an  interval  of  four  years,  by  the  threat- 
ening measures  of  Clod  ins.  who  at  length  succeetVii 
in  driving  him  into  exile.    This  event,  which,  con«m)- 
ering  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  was  one  of 
the  most  glorious  of  his  life,  filled  him  with  the  ut- 
most distress  and  despondency.    Its  history  is  as  fel- 
lows.   Clodius.  Cicero's  bitter  enemy,  had  caused  a 
law  to  be  renewed,  declaring  every  one  guilty  of  trea- 
son who  ordered  the  execution  of  a  Roman  citizen 
before  the  people  had  condemned  him.    The  Now 
aimed  against  Cicero,  on  account  of  the  puntsb- 
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roent  he  bad  caused  to  be  inflicted,  by  the  authority 
of  the  senate,  upon  the  accomplice*  of  Catiline.  The 
illustrious  ex-consul  put  on  mourning,  and  appeared 
in  public,  accompanied  by  the  equitea  and  many  young 
patrician*,  demanding  .the  protection  of  the  people. 
Qodius,  however,  at  the  head  of  his  armed  adherents, 
insulted  them  repeatedly,  and  ventured  even  to  be- 
siege the  senate  house.    Cicero,  upon  this,  went  into 
voluntary  exile.    His  conduct,  however,  in  this  re- 
verse of  forture,  showed  anything  but  the  firmness  of 
a  man  of  true  spirit.    He  wandered  about  Greece,  be- 
wailing his  miserable  condition,  refusing  the  consola- 
tions which  his  friends  attempted  to  administer,  and 
shunning  the  public  honours  with  which  the  Greek 
cities  were  eager  to  load  him.    (Ep.  ad  Atl.,  lib.  3. 
—  Ep  ad  Fa*,  lib.  14.  —  Or.  pro  Stxt .  42.  —  Pro 
Dam  ,  36.)    He  ultimately  took  refuge  in  Thessa- 
lonica  with  Plaocus.    Clodius,  in  the  mean  time,  pro- 
cure J  new  decrees,  in  consequence  of  which  Cicero's 
country  seats  were  torn  down,  and  a  temple  of  Free- 
dom built  on  the  site  of  his  house  at  Rome.    His  wife 
children  were  also  exposed  to  ill  usage  from  his 
persecutors     A  favourable  change,  how- 
,  soon  took  place  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen. 
The  audacity  of  Clodius  became  insupportable  to  all : 
Pompey  encouraged  Cicero's  friends  to  get  him  re- 
called to  Rome,  and  the  senate  also  declared  that  it 
would  not  attend  to  any  business  until  the  decree 
which  ordered  his  banishment  was  revoked.  Through 
the  zeal  of  the  consul  Lentulus,  and  at  the  proposition 
of  several  tribunes,  the  decree  of  recall  passed  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people  in  the  following  year,  in  spite 
of  a  Woody  tumult,  in  which  Cicero's  brother  Quintus 
was  dangerously  wounded ;  and  the  orator  returned 
to  his  native  country,  after  an  absence  of  ten  months, 
and  was  received  with  every  mark  of  honour.  The 
senate  met  him  at  the  city  gates,  and  his  entry  re- 
sembled a  triumph.    The  attacks  of  Clodius,  though 
they  could  now  do  no  harm,  were  immediately  re- 
newed, until  Cicero  was  freed  from  the  insults  of  this 
turbulent  demagogue  by  the  hand  of  Milo,  whom  he 
afterward,  in  a  public  trial  for  the  deed,  unsuccess- 
fully defended.    ( Vtd.  Milo.)    Five  years  after  his 
exile  he  received  the  government  of  Cili- 
of  Pompey's  law,  which  obliged 
of  consular  or  pretorian  rank  who  had 
any  foreign  command,  to  divide  the  vacant 
among  them.    Cicero  conducted  a  war, 
while  in  this  office,  with  good  success  against  the 
plundering  tribes  of  the  mountain  districts  of  Cilicia, 
and  was  greeted  by  his  soldiers  with  the  title  of  Im- 
pcrator.    He  resigned  his  command,  and  returned  to 
Italy,  about  the  close  of  the  year  703,  intending  to 
prefer  his  dairn  to  a  triumph  ;  but  the  troubles  which 
were  just  then  commencing  between  Cesar  and  Pom- 
pry  prevented  him  from  obtaining  one.    His  return 
home  was  followed  by  earnest  endeavours  to  recon- 
cile Pompey  with  Cesar,  and  by  very  spirited  beha- 
viour when  Cesar  required  his  presence  in  the  senate 
But  this  independent  temper  was  only  transient ;  and 
at  no  period  of  his  public  life  did  he  display  such  mis- 
erable vacillation  as  at  the  opening  of  the  civil  war. 
His  conduct,  in  this  respect,  had  been  faulty  enough 
before,  for  he  then  vacillated  between  the  several 
members  of  the  first  triumvirate,  defending  Vatinius 
in  order  to  please  Cesar,  and  his  bitter  political  en- 
emy Gabinius  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Pompey. 
Now.  however,  we  find  him  first  accepting  a  coin- 
cni-kMou  from  the  republic  ;  then  courting  Cesar;  next. 
on  Pompey's  sailing  for  Greece,  resolving  to  follow 
hirn  thither ;  presently  determining  to  stand  neuter ; 
then  bent  on  retiring  to  the  Pompeians  in  Sicily  ;  and 
all,  he  had  joined  their  camp  in  Greece, 
such  timidity  and  discontent  as  to  draw 
Pompey  the  bitter  reproof,  "  cupio  ad  We*  Ct- 
tnuueat.  ui  sw  tmuatr    (Macrobiiu,  Sat.,  2, 3.) 
X  x 


After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  and  the  flight  of  Pompey, 
he  refused  to  take  the  command  of  some  troops  then 
under  the  orders  of  Cato,  but  returned  to  Italy,  which 
was  governed  by  Antony,  the  representative  of  Cesar. 
His  return  was  attended  with  several  unpleasant  cir- 
cumstances, until  the  conqueror  wrote  to  him,  and  soon 
after  received  him  in  the  most  friendly  spirit.  Cicero 
now  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature  and  philoso- 
phy. The  state  of  his  private  affairs,  however,  involv- 
ed him  in  great  embarrassment.  A  large  sum,  which 
he  had  advanced  to  Pompey,  had  impoverished  him,  and 
he  was  forced  to  stand  indebted  to  Atticus  for  present 
assistance.  These  difficulties  led  him  to  a  step  which 
it  has  been  customary  to  regard  with  great  severity  ; 
the  divorce  of  his  wife  Tcrentia,  though  he  was  then 
in  his  62<1  year,  and  his  marriage  with  his  rich  ward 
Publilia,  who  was  of  an  age  disproportionate  to  his 
own.  Vet,  in  reviewing  this  proceeding,  wc  must 
not  adopt  the  modern  standard  of  propriety,  forgetful 
of  the  character  of  an  age  which  reconciled  actions 
even  of  moral  turpitude  with  a  reputation  for  honour 
and  virtue.  Tercntia  was  a  woman  of  a  most  imperi- 
ous and  violent  temper,  and  (what  is  more  to  the 
purpose)  had  in  no  slight  degree  contributed  to  his 
present  embarrassment  by  her  extravagance  in  the 
management  of  his  private  affairs.  By  her  he  had 
two  children,  a  son  born  the  year  before  his  con- 
sulship, and  a  daughter,  whose  loss  he  was  now  fated 
to  experience.  To  Tullia  he  was  tenderly  attached, 
not  only  from  the  excellence  of  her  disposition,  but 
from  her  love  of  polite  literature  ;  and  her  death  tore 
from  him,  as  ho  so  pathetically  laments  to  Sulpieius, 
the  only  comfort  which  the  course  of  public  events 
had  left  him.  (Ep.  ad  Fam.,  4,  14.)  His  distress 
was  increased  by  the  unfeeling  conduct  of  Publilia, 
whom  he  soon  divorced  for  testifying  joy  at  the  death 
of  her  step-daughter.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  ho 
wrote  his  treatise  "  On  Consolation,"  with  a  view  to 
mitigate  the  anguish  of  his  sufferings.  His  friends 
were  assiduous  in  their  attentions ;  and  Cesar,  who 
had  treated  him  with  the  utmost  kindness  on  his  re- 
turn from  Egypt,  signified  tho  respect  he  bore  his  char- 
acter by  sending  a  letter  of  condolence  from  Spain, 
where  the  remains  of  the  Pompeian  party  still  en- 
gaged him.  But  no  attentions,  however  considerate, 
could  soften  Cicero's  vexation  at  seeing  the  country 
he  had  formerly  saved  by  his  exertions,  now  subjected 
to  the  tyranny  of  one  master.  His  speeches,  indeed, 
for  Marcellus  and  Ligarius  exhibit  traces  of  inconsist- 
ency ;  but  for  the  most  part  he  retired  from  public 
business,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  composition  of 
those  works  which,  while  they  mitigated  his  political 
sorrows,  have  secured  his  literary  celebrity.  The  as- 
sassination of  CeBar,  which  took  place  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  once  more  brought  him  on  the  stage  of  pub- 
lic affairs.  He  hoped  to  regain  great  political  influ- 
ence; but  Antony  took  Cesar's  place,  and  all  that 
was  left  Cicero  to  do  was  to  compose  those  adinira. 
ble  orations  against  him  which  are  known  by  the  name 
of  Philtppirs,  and  are  equally  distinguished  for  elo- 
quence and  patriotism  His  enmity  towards  Antony 
induced  him  to  favour  the  young  Octavius,  although 
the  pretended  moderation  of  the  latter  by  no  means 
deceived  him.  With  him  originated  all  the  ener- 
getio  resolutions  of  the  senate  in  favour  of  the  war 
which  the  consuls  and  the  young  Cesar  were  eon- 
ducting  against  Antony  in  the  name  of  the  republic  ; 
and  for  a  time  the  prospect  seemed  to  brighten.  At 
last,  however,  Octavius  having  possessed  himself  of 
the  consulship,  and  having  formed  an  alliance  with 
Antony  and  Lepidus,  Cicero  became  convinced  that 
liberty  was  at  an  end.  At  Tusculum,  whither  he  had 
retired  with  his  brother  and  nephew,  he  learned  that 
Octavius  had  basely  deserted  him,  and  that  his  name, 
at  Antony's  demand,  had  been  added  to  the  list  of  the 
He  repaired,  in  a  state  of  indecision,  to 
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the  seacoast,  and  embarked.  Contrary  winds,  how- 
ever, drove  hint  back  to  the  shore.  At  the  request  of 
his  slave*  he  embarked  a  second  time,  but  soon  re- 
turned again  to  await  his  fate  at  his  country-cent  near 
Formic.  "  I  will  die,"  said  he,  44  in  that  country 
which  I  have  so  often  saved."  Here,  then,  he  was  dis- 
posed to  remain,  and  to  meet  his  death ;  but  bin  slaves, 
who  were  warmly  attached  to  hhn,  cuuld  nut  bear  to 
sec  him  thus  sacrificed;  and  when  the  party  of  sol- 
diers sent  to  murder  him  was  advancing  towards  the 
villa,  they  almost  forced  him  to  put  himself  into  bis 
litter,  and  to  allow  them  to  carry  him  once  more  on 
board  of  the  vessel,  which  was  still  lying  at  Caieta 
But,  as  they  wore  bearing  the  litter  towards  the  sea, 
they  were  overtaken  in  the  walks  of  his  own  grounds 
by  the  soldiers  who  were  in  search  of  him,  and  who 
were  headed  by  one  Herennius,  a  centurion,  and  by 
C.  Popilius  Ls;uas.  Popilius  was  a  native  of  Piee- 
num,  and  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  been  success- 
fully  defended  by  Cicero,  when  brought  to  trial  for 
some  offence  before  the  courts  at  Rome.  As  the  as- 
sistance of  advocates  was  given  gratuitously,  the  con- 
nexion between  them  and  their  clients  was  esteemed 
very  differently  from  what  it  is  among  us ;  and  it  was 
therefore  an  instance  of  peculiar  atrocity,  that  Popil- 
ius offered  his  services  to  Antony  to  murder  his  pa- 
tron, from  no  other  motive  than  the  hope  of  gaining 
his  favour,  by  showing  such  readiness  to  destroy  his 
greatest  enemy.  The  slaves  of  Cicero,  undismayed 
at  the  appearance  of  the  soldiers,  prepared  to  defend 
their  master ;  but  he  refused  to  allow  any  blood  to  be 
shod  on  his  account,  and  commanded  them  to  set  down 
the  litter  and  await  the  issue  in  silence.  He  was 
obeyed ;  and  when  the  soldiers  came  up,  he  stretched 
out  his  head  with  perfect  calmness,  and  submitted  his 
neck  to  the  sword  of  Popilius.  He  died  in  his  sixty- 
fourth  year,  B.C.  43.  When  the  murder  was  accom- 
plished, the  soldiers  cut  off  his  two  hands  also,  as  the 
instruments  with  which  he  had  written  his  Philippic 
Orations ;  and  the  head  and  hands  were  carried  to 
Rome,  and  exposed  together  at  the  Rostra.  Men 
crowded  to  see  the  mournful  sight,  and  testified  by 
their  tears  the  compassion  and  affection  which  his  un- 
worthy death,  and  his  pure  and  amiable  character,  had 
so  justly  deserved.  On  the  whole,  antiquity  may  be 
challenged  to  produce  an  individual  so  virtuous,  so 
perfectly  amiable  as  Cicero.  None  interest  more  in 
their  lives,  none  excite  more  painful  emotions  in  their 
deaths.  Othew,  it  is  true,  may  be  found  of  loftier 
and  more  heroic  character,  who  awe  and  subdue  the 
mind  by  the  grandeur  of  their  views  or  the  intensity 
of  their  exertions.  But  Cicero  engages  our  affections 
by  the  integrity  of  his  public  conduct,  tho  purity  of 
his  private  life,  the  generosity,  placability,  and  kind- 
ness of  his  heart,  the  playfulness  of  his  temper,  the 
warmth  of  his  domestic  attachments.  In  this  respect 
his  letters  are  invaluable.  Hon-  wo  sec  the  man 
without  disguise  or  affectation,  especially  in  his  letters 
to  Atticus,  to  whom  he  unbosomed  every  thought,  and 
talked  with  the  same  frankness  as  to  himself.  It 
roust,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  publication  of 
this  same  correspondence  has  laid  open  the  defects  of 
his  political  character.  Everything  seemed  to  point 
out  Cicero  as  the  fittest  person  of  the  day  to  be  a 
mediator  between  contending  factions.  And  yet.  after 
the  eventful  period  of  his  consulship,  we  see  him  re- 
signing tho  high  station  in  the  repnblic  which  he  him- 
self might  have  rilled,  to  the  younger  Cnto,  who,  with 
only  half  his  abilities,  little  foresight,  and  no  address, 
possessed  that  first  requisite  for  a  statesman,  firmness. 
Cicero,  on  the  contrary,  was  irresolute,  timid,  and  in- 
consistent. (Momtetfturu.  Grand,  de*  Horn.,  c.  13.) 
He  talked,  indeed,  largely  of  preserving  a  middle  course 
{Ep.  ad  Aft.,  1,  19).  but  he  was  continually  vacilla- 
ting from  one  to  the  other  extreme ;  always  too  con- 
fident or  too  dejected ;  incorrigibly  vain  of 


et  meanly  panegyrizing  the  government  of  a  usurper. 

lis  foresight,  sagacity,  practical  good  sense,  and  lin- 
gular tact  in  directing  men's  measures,  were  lost  for 
want  of  that  strength  of  mind  which  points  them 
steadily  to  one  object.    He  was  never  decided,  never 
(as  has  sometime*  been  observed)  took  an  important 
step  without  afterward  repenting  of  it.    Nor  can  we 
account  for  the  firmness  and  resolution  of  hit  consu- 
late, unless  we  discriminate  between  the  ease  of  re- 
sisting a  party  and  that  of  balancing  contending  in- 
terests.   Boldness  in  opposition  differs  widely  from 
steadiness  in  mediation ;  the  latter  implying  a  cool- 
ness of  judgment,  which  a  direct  attack  is  so  for  from 
requiring,  that  it  ever  inspires  minds  naturally  timid 
with  unusual  excitement. — Let  us  now  pass  to  Cicero 
as  a  public  speaker  and  writer.    The  orations  he  b 
known  to  have  composed  amount  in  all  to  about  eigh- 
ty, of  which  fifty-nine,  either  entire  or  in  part,  are  pre- 
served.   All  thoee  pronounced  by  him  during  the  five 
years  intervening  between  his  election  to  the  qnts- 
tonship  and  cdileship  have  perished,  except  that  for 
M.  Tullius,  the  nor  drum  ana  narratio  of  which  were 
brought  to  light  by  the  discoveries  of  Maio,  in  the  Aro- 
brosian  library  at  Milan.    From  the  same  quarter  . 
have  been  obtained  many  other  reliques  of  the  elo- 
quence of  Cicero,  among  the  most  important  of  which 
are,  a  large  fragment  of  the  oration  lor  Scaurus.  and 
detached  portions  of  that  delivered  against  Clodhis  for 
his  profanation  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Bra.  Of 
all  the  lost  orations,  the  two  most  regretted  are,  that  in 
defence  of  Cornelius,  and  the  speech  delivered  by  him 
in  the  temple  of  Bellona,  in  quelling  the  disturbance 
excited  by  the  law  of  Otho.    This  last  is  said  to  hate 
been  one  of  tho  most  signal  victories  of  eloquence 
over  the  turbulence  of  human  passions,  while  to  the 
former  Cicero  himself  frequently  alludes  as  among 
the  most  finished  of  his  compositions.    The  oration 
for  Marcellos  is  maintsined  by  many  to  be  a  spurieoa 
performance.    It  would  seem,  however,  after  v, riffl- 
ing all  the  arguments  adduced  by  modern  critic*,  that 
a  part  is  actually  genuine,  but  that  much  has  been 
subsequently  interpolated  by  seme  rhetorician  or  de- 
claimed   Of  the  rhetorical  works  of  Cicero,  the  men 
admired  and  finished  is  the  dialogue  De  Oratorr.  of 
which  Cicero  himself  highly  approved,  and  which  hi* 
friends  were  eccustcmed  to  regard  as  one  of  the  hap- 
piest of  his  productions.    In  the  Oratvria  Parthintt, 
the  subject  is  the  art  of  arranging  and  distributing  the 
parts  of  an  oration  so  as  lo  adapt  them  in  the  bftt 
manner  to  their  proj>er  end.  that  of  moving  nr.d  per- 
suading an  audience.    In  the  dialogue  on  fatneu*  ora- 
tors, entitled  Brutvt,  he  gives  a  short  character  of  aD 
who  had  ever  flourished  m  Greece  or  Rome,  with  any 
considerable  reputation  for  eloquence,  down  to  hi» 
own  time.    It  was  intended  as  a  fourth  and  nipple- 
mental  book  to  the  treatise  De  Oral  err.    The  Ore- 
tor,  addressed  to  Brutus,  and  written  at  his  solicita- 
tion, was  intended  to  complete  the  two  works  fr'1 
mentioned.    It  enlarges  on  the  favourite  topic  of  Ci- 
cero, which  had  already  been  partially  discuewd  m 
the  treatise  De  Or  afore,  the  character  of  the  per- 
fect orator,  and  eeeks  to  confirm  his  favourite  prop- 
osition, that  perfection  in  oratory  requires  an  extettaire 
acquaintance  with  every  art.    It  is  on  the  merits  of 
this  work  in  particular  that  Cicero,  fn  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  asserts  his  perfect  willingness  that  his  reputa- 
tion should  be  Makrd.    The  Topxta  are  a  eomper.d  of 
the  Topica  of  Aristotle.    The  treatise  De  optmo  ernt" 
OraHrrvm  was  originally  intended  as  a  preface  to  a 
translation  of  the  evlebrated  orations  of  Demortheno 
and  ifSeehines  De  Corona     The  work  De  /irees"-™ 
wns  a  vouthiul  performance,  and  that  addressed  to 
Herennius.  according  to  the  best  authorities,  never 
proceeded  from  his  pen.    In  all  Cicero's  rhetorics! 
works,  except,  perhaps,  the  Otator,  he  profess*  1° 
hatve  digested  the  principles  of  the  AriatoteUc  and 
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schools  into  one  finished  «_v stem,  selecting  ; 
what  was  best  in  each,  and,  as  occasion  might  offer,  ' 
adding  remarks  and  precepts  of  his  own.    The  subject 
is  considered  in  three  distinct  lights,  with  reference  to 
the  <om,  the  speaker,  and  the  speech.    The  case,  as 
respects  its  nature,  is  definite  or  indefinite  ;  with  ref- 
erence to  the  hearer,  it  is  judicial,  deliberative,  or  de- 
fcriptue ;  as  regards  the  opponent,  the  division  is 
fourfold  ;  according  as  the  fact,  its  nature,  its  quality, 
or  its  propriety  is  called  in  question.    Tho  art  of  the 
speaker  is  directed  to  five  point*  ;  the  discovery  of 
(whether  ethical,  pathetic,  or  argumenta- 
arrangement,  diction,  memory,  delivery.  And 
etch  itself  consists  of  six  parts ;  introduction  (or 
1),  statement  of  the  case,  division  of  the  sub- 
ject, proof,  refutation,  and  conclusion  or  peroration. 
Cicero's  laudatory  orations  arc  among  his  happiest  ef- 
forts   Nothing  can  exceed  the  taste  and  beauty  of 
those  for  the  Manilian  Law,  for  Marcellua,  for  Ligarius, 
for  Archias,  and  the  ninth  Philippic,  which  is  princi- 
pally in  praise  of  Servius  Sulpicius.    Out  it  is  in  ju- 
dicial eloquence,  particularly  on  subjects  of  a  lively 
cast,  as  in  his  speeches  for  CaTius  and  Muriena,  and 
against  CcciHna,  that  his  talents  are  displayed  to  the 
best  advantage.     To  both  kinds  his  amiable  and 
p Ira* act  turn  of  mind  imparts  inexpressible  grace  and 
delicacy;  historical  allusions,  philosophical  sentiments, 
descriptions  full  of  life  and  nature,  and  polite  raillery, 
succeed  each  other  in  the  most  agreeable  manner, 
without  appearance  of  artifice  or  effort.  Of  this  nature 
are  his  pictures  of  the  confusion  of  the  Catilinarian 
comparators  on  detection  (Or.  in  Cat.,  3,  3) ;  of  the 
death  of  Metelhu  (Or.  pro  Cal.,  10);  of  Sulpicius 
undertaking  the  embassy  to  Antony  (Philipp.,  9,  3) ;' 
the  character  he  draws  of  Catiline  (Or.  pro  Cat.,  G) ; 
and  his  fine  sketch  of  old  Appius  frowning  on  his  de- 
generate descendant  Clodia  (tb.,  6).    But,  by  the  in- 
vention of  a  style  which  adapts  itBelf  with  singular  fe- 
licity to  every  class  of  subjects,  whether  lofty  or  famil- 
iar, philosophical  or  forensic,  Cicero  answers  more  ex- 
actly to  his  own  definition  of  a  perfect  orator  {Oral., 
29),  than  by  his  plausibility,  pathos,  and  vivacity. 
Among  many  excellences  possessed  by  Cicero's  ora- 
torical diction,  the  greatest  is  its  suitableness  to  the 
genius  of  the  Latin  tongue  ;  though  the  diffuscnesa 
thence  necessarily  resulting  has  exposed  it  both  in 
his  own  days,  and  since  his  time,  to  the  criticisms  of 
who  hare  affected  to  condemn  its  Asiatic  char- 
,  in  comparison  with  the  simplicity  of  Attic  wri- 
S  and  the  strength  of  Demosthenes.    Greek,  how- 
r,  is  celebrated  for  copiousness  in  its  vocabulary 
I  perspicuity  in  its  phrases,  and  the  consequent  fa- 
of  expressing  the  most  novel  or  abstruse  ideas 
with  precision  and  elegance.    Hence  the  Attic  stylo 
of  eloquence  was  plain  and  simple,  because  simplicity 
and  plainness  were  not  incompatible  with  clearness, 
energy,  and  harmony.    But  it  was  a  singular  want  of 
jodgpnent,  an  ignorance  of  the  very  principles  of  com- 
povitkm,  which  induced  Brutus,  Calvus,  Sallust,  aud 
others,  to  imitate  this  terse  and  severe  beauty  in  their 
own  defective  language,  and  even  to  pronounce  the 
ixe  kind  of  diction  deficient  in  taste  and  purity 


opposite 


Greek,  indeed,  the  words  fall,  as  it  were,  naturally 
a  distinct  and  harmonious  order ;  and,  from  the 
richness  of  the  materials,  less  is  left  to  the 
of  the  artist.  But  the  Latin  language  is 
Orvely  weak,  scanty,  and  unmusical,  and  rc- 
cunaiderable  skill  and  management  to  render  it 
•M  and  graceful.  Simplicity  in  Latin  is 
separable  from  baldness ;  and  justly  as  Tex- 
ts celebrated  for  chaste  and  unadorned  diction, 
yet  even  he,  compared  with  Attic  writers,  is  fiat  and 
hesTy  {Qutnid.,  10,  1.)  Again,  the  perfection  of 
strength  is  clearness  united  to  brevity,  but  to  this  com- 
bination Latin  is  utterly  unequal.    From  the  vague- 


its  separate  words,  to  be  perspicuous  it  must  be  full 
What  Livy,  and  much  more  Tacitus,  have  gained  in 
energy,  they  have  lost  in  perspicuity  and  elegance. 
Latin,  in  short,  is  not  a  philosophical  language  ,  not  a 
language  in  which  a  deep  thinker  is  likely  to  express, 
himself  with  purity  or  neatness.  Now  Cicero  rather 
made  a  language  than  a  style,  yet  not  so  much  by 
the  invention  as  by  the  combination  of  w  ords  Some 
terms,  indeed,  his  philosophical  subjects  compelled 
him  to  coin ;  but  lus  great  art  lies  in  the  application 
of  existing  materials,  in  converting  the  very  disadvan- 
tages of  the  language  into  beauties,  in  enriching  it 
with  circumlocutions  and  metaphors,  in  pruning  it  of 
harsh  and  uncouth  expressions,  in  systematizing  the 
structure  of  a  sentence.  This  is  that  copta  dtcendi 
which  gained  Cicero  the  high  testimony  of  Cesar  to 
his  inventive  powers  (Dc  Clar.  Or.,  72),  and  which, 
wo  may  add,  constitutes  him  the  greatest  master  of 
composition  the  world  has  ever  seen.  If  the  compar- 
ison bo  not  thought  fanciful,  he  may  be  assimilated  to 
a  skilful  landscape-gardener,  who  gives  depth  aud  rich- 
ness to  narrow  and  confined  premises,  by  taste  and  va- 
riety in  the  disposition  of  his  trees  and  walks. — We 
come  next  to  Cicero's  philosophical  writings,  after  a 
brief  enumeration  of  which  we  will  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  the  character  of  bis  philosophy  itself.  The  treatise 
Dc  Lcgilva  baa  reached  us  in  an  imperfect  state,  only 
three  books  remaining,  and  these  ditfigurcd  by  numer- 
ous chasms  that  cannot  be  supplied.  It  traces  the 
philosophic  principles  of  jurisprudence  to  their  remotest 
sources,  sets  forth  a  body  of  laws  conformable  to  Ci- 
cero's idea  of  a  well-regulated  state,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  treated  in  the  books  that  arc  lost  of  the  exec- 
utive power  of  the  magistrates  and  the  rights  of  Ro- 
man citizens.  The  trcatuc  Dc  Fmdut  Bonervm  cl 
Malorum  is  written  after  the  manner  of  Aristotle,  and 
discusses  the  chief  good  and  ill  of  man  ;  in  it  Cicero 
explains  the  several  opinions  entertained  on  this  sub- 
ject by  the  sages  of  antiquity.  The  Acadcmua  Qvas- 
tionea  relate  to  the  Academic  Philosophy,  whose  ten- 
ets Cicero  himself  had  embraced.  It  is  an  account 
and  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Academy.  In  the 
Tutculana  Ditputalionci,  five  books  are  devoted  to 
as  many  different  questions  of  philosophy,  bearing  the 
most  strongly  on  the  practice  of  life,  and  involving 
topics  the  most  essential  to  human  happiness.  The 
Paradexa  contain  a  defence  of  six  paradoxes  of  the 
Stoics.  The  work  Dc  Kalura  Deorvm  tmbruces  a 
full  examination  of  the  various  theories  of  heathen  an- 
tiquity on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  to  w  hich  the  treatise 
Dc  Dtvinatumc  may  be  regarded  as  a  supplement. 
The  essay  Dc  Officns,  on  moral  duties,  has  not  un- 
aptly been  styled  the  heathen  Whole  Duty  oj  Man, 
nor  have  the  dialogues  Dc  Scntclutc  and  Dc  Amintia 
been  incorrectly  regarded  as  among  the  most  highly 
finished  and  pleasing  performances  of  which  any  lan- 
guage can  boast.  We  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  the 
treatises  Dc  Contolattvne  (that  which  we  have  under 
this  title  being  a  patched-up  imposture  of  Sigonius),  Dc 
Glorta,  and  the  one  entitled  norlcnsius,  in  which  last 
Cicero  undertook  the  defence  of  learning  and  philoso- 
phy, and  left  to  his  illustrious  competitor  the  task  of 
arraigning  them.  It  was  this  book  which  first  led  St. 
Augustin  to  the  study  of  Christian  philosophy  and  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  treatise  Dc  Htpuhhca 
has  been  in  part  rescued  from  the  destroying  bond 
of  time  by  the  labours  of  Maio.  Except  the  w  orks  on 
Invention  and  De  Oratorc,  this  was  the  earliest  of 
Cicero's  literary  productions.  It  was  given  to  the 
world  A.U.C  700,  just  before  its  author  set  out  for 
his  proconsular  government  in  Cilicia.  He  was  then 
in  his  fuly-thiru  year.  The  object  and  spirit  of  the 
work  were  highly  patriotic.  He  wished  to  bring  the 
constitution  hack  to  its  first  principles  by  an  impression 
expositive  of  its  theory  ;  to  inflame  his  contempora- 
ries with  the  love  of  virtue,  by  portraying  the  character 
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of  their  ancestors  in  its  primeval  purity  and  beauty ; 
and  while  he  was  raising  a  monument  to  all  future 
ages  of  what  Rome  had  been,  to  inculcate  upon  his 
owh  times  what  it  ought  still  to  be.  We  know  it  to 
have  been  his  original  purpose  to  make  it  a  very  volu- 
minous work  ;  for  he  expressly  tolls  his  brother  ( Ep 
ad  Q.  Frat.,  3,  5)  that  it  was  to  be  extended  to  nine 
books.  Em  est  i  thinks  that  they  were  all  given  to  the 
world  (Bp.  ad  Alt.,  6,  1,  in  notu),  although  Cicero, 
in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  on  which  thai  learned  and  accu- 
rate scholar  makes  this  very  remark,  speaks  of  them  as 
his  sir  pledges  or  sureties  for  his  good  behaviour. 
— Cicero,  as  a  philosopher,  belongs,  upon  the  whole, 
to  the  New  Academy.  It  has  been  disputed  whether 
he  was  really  attached  to  this  system,  or  had  merely 
resorted  to  it  as  being  the  best  adapted  for  furnishing 
him  with  oratorical  arguments  suited  to  all  occasions. 
At  first  its  adoption  was  subsidiary  to  his  other  plans. 
But,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  life,  when  he  no 
longer  maintained  the  place  he  was  wont  to  hold  in 
the  Senate  or  the  Forum,  and  when  philosophy  formed 
the  occupation  "  with  which,"  to  quote  his  own  words, 
"  life  was  just  tolerable,  and  without  which  it  would 
have  been  intolerable,"  he  doubtless  became  convinced 
that  the  principles  of  the  New  Academy,  illustrated  as 
they  had  been  by  Carncades  and  Phtlo,  formed  the 
soundest  system  which  had  descended  to  mankind 
from  the  schools  of  Athens.  The  attachment,  howev- 
er, of  Cicero  to  the  Academic  philosophy  was  free 
from  the  exclusive  spirit  of  sectarianism,  and  hence  it 
did  not  prevent  his  extracting  from  other  systems  what 
ho  found  in  them  conformable  to  virtue  and  reason. 
His  ethical  principles,  in  particular,  appear  eclectic, 
having  been  in  a  great  measure  formed  from  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Stoics.  Of  most  of  the  Greek  sects  he 
speaks  with  respect  and  esteem.  For  the  Epicureans 
alone  he  seems  (notwithstanding  his  friendship  for 
Atticus)  to  have  entertained  a  decided  aversion  and 
contempt.  The  general  purpose  of  Cicero's  philosoph- 
ical works  was  rather  to  give  a  history  of  the  ancient 
philosophy,  than  dogmatically  to  inculcate  opinions  of 
his  own.  It  was  his  great  aim  to  explain  to  his  fel-  I 
low-citizens,  in  their  own  language,  whatever  the 
sages  of  Greece  had  taught  on  the  most  important  | 
subjects,  in  order  to  enlarge  their  minds  and  reform 
their  morals.  In  theoretic  investigation,  in  the  devel- 
opment of  abstract  ideas,  in  the  analysis  of  qualities 
and  perceptions,  Cicero  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
ventor or  profound  original  thinker,  and  cannot  be 
ranked  with  Plato  and  Aristotle.  His  peculiar  merit, 
as  a  philosophical  writer,  lay  in  his  luminous  and 
popular  exposition  of  the  leading  principles  and  dis- 
putes of  the  ancient  schools ;  and  no  works  trans- 
mitted from  antiquity  present  so  concise  and  comprc- 
hc  nsivc  a  view  of  the  opinions  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers. The  most  obvious  peculiarity  of  Cicero's  phil- 
osophical writings  is  their  form  of  dialogue.  The  idea 
was_  borrowed  from  Plato  and  Xenophon ;  but  the  na- 
ture' of  Cicero's  dialogue  is  as  different  from  that  of 
the  two  Athenians,  as  was  his  object  in  writing. 
With  them,  the  Socratic  mode  of  argument  could 
hardly  be  displayed  in  any  other  shape  ;  whereas  Ci- 
cero's aim  was  to  excite  interest,  ana  he  availed  him- 
self of  this  mode  of  composition  for  the  life  and  varie- 
ty, the  ease,  perspicuity,  and  vigour  which  it  gave  to 
his  discussions.  Nor  does  Cicero  discover  less  skill 
in  the  execution  of  these  dialogues,  than  address  in 
their  design.  In  the  dignity  of  his  speakers,  their  high 
tone  of  mutual  courtesy,  the  harmony  of  his  groups, 
and  the  delicate  relief  or  his  contrasts,  he  is  inimitable. 
The  majesty  and  splendour  of  his  introductions,  the 
eloquence  with  which  both  sides  of  a  question  are  suc- 
cessively displayed,  the  clearness  and  terseness  of  his 
statements  on  abstract  points,  his  exquisite  allusions  to 
the  scene  or  time  of  the  supposed  conversation,  his 
digressions  in  praise  of  philosophy,  and,  lastly,  the  mel- 
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ody  and  fulness  of  his  style,  unite  to  throw  a  charm 
around  these  productions  which  has  been  feltineTcry 
age. — Cicero's  Eputiet,  about  1000  in  all,  are  com- 
prised in  thirty-six  books,  sixteen  of  which  are  ad- 
dressed to  Atticus,  three  to  his  brother  Quintus,  one 
to  Brutus,  and  sixteen  to  his  diflcrent  friends ;  and 
they  form  a  history  of  his  life  from  his  fortieth  year. 
Among  those  addressed  to  his  friends,  some  occur 
from  Brutus,  Metellus,  Plancus,  Celius,  and  others 
For  the  preservation  of  this  most  valuable  department 
of  Cicero's  writings,  we  are  indebted  to  Tyro,  the  au- 
thor's freedman,  though  we  possess  at  the  present  day 
only  a  part  of  those  originally  published.   The  most 
interesting  by  far  are  the  letters  to  Atticus,  for  they 
not  only  throw  great  light  on  the  history  of  the  times, 
but  also  give  us  a  full  insight  into  the  private  character 
of  Cicero  himself,  who  was  accustomed  at  all  times  to 
unbosom  his  thoughts  most  freely  to  this  friend  of  his. 
The  authenticity  of  the  correspondence  with  Brutus  haa 
been  much  disputed  by  modem  scholars,  and  the  gen- 
eral opinion  is  adverse  to  these  letters  being  genuine  — 
His  poetical  and  historical  works  have  suffered  a  heavy 
fate.    The  latter  class,  consisting  of  his  commentary 
on  his  consulship,  and  his  history  of  his  own  times, 
are  altogether  lost.    Of  the  former,  which  comprised 
the  heroic  poems  Alcyones,  Linion,  Marius,  his  own 
consulate,  the  elegy  of  Tamelastis,  translations  of 
Homer  and  Aratus,  Epigrams,  dec.,  but  little  remain* 
except  some  fragments  of  the  Phenomena  and  Diose- 
mcia  of  Aratus.    It  may,  however,  be  questioned, 
whether  literature  has  suffered  much  by  these  losses. 
We  are  far,  indeed,  from  speaking  contemptuously  of 
(he  poetic  powers  of  ono  who  possessed  so  much 
fancy,  so  much  taste,  and  so  fine  an  ear.    But  his 
poems  were  principally  composed  in  his  youth ;  and 
afterward,  when  his  powers  were  more  mature,  his  oc- 
cupations did  not  allow  even  his  active  mind  the  time 
necessary  for  polishing  a  language  still  more  rugged 
in  metre  than  it  was  in  prose.    His  contemporary  his- 
tory, on  the  other  hand,  can  hardly  have  conveyed 
more  explicit,  and  certainly  would  have  contained  less 
faithful,  information  than  his  private  correspondence ; 
while,  with  all  the  penetration  he  assuredly  possessed, 
it  may  be  doubted,  if  his  diffuse  and  graceful  style  of 
thought  and  composition  was  adapted  for  the  depth  of 
reflection  and  condensation  of  meaning,  which  are  the 
chief  excellences  of  historical  composition. — The  edi- 
tions of  the  separate  works  of  Cicero  are  too  i 
to  be  mentioned  here.    The  best  editions  of  the  < 
works  are:  that  of  Emesti,  Hal.,  1774,  8  vols.  8vo; 
that  of  Olivet,  Paris,  1740,  9  vols.  4to ;  that  of  Schiitz, 
Lip*.,  1814-20,  19  vols,  (in  27)  12mo  ;  and  that  of 
Nobbe,  Ltps.,  1827,  I  vol.  4to,  or  10  vols.  12mo. 
(Plut.  in  Vit.—Ene.  Metropol.,  Div.  3,  vol.  2,  p.  279, 
$eqq.  —  Biog.  Univ.,  vol.  8,  p.  530,         —  Encyclop. 

—  Dunlop,  Rom.  Lit.,  vol. 


Rut 


2,  p.  275,  teqq.  —  Bdkr,  Gtsch 
487,  teqq.) —  II.  Marcus,  only  son  of  the  orator,  and 


Lit.,  vol.  1,  p. 


Am.,  vol.  3,  p.  190,  teqq. 

to  whom  the  latter  addressed  his  work  De  Ofictts. 
He  took  part  in  the  civil  contest  at  an  early  age,  and 
served  under  both  Pompey  and  Brutus.     After  the 
battle  of  Philippi  he  retired  to  Sicily  and  joined  the 
younger  Pompey.    Subsequently,  however,  he  took 
advantage  of  the  act  of  amnesty  that  wan  passed,  and 
returned  to  Italy,  where  ho  lived  some  time  in  a  private 
situation.  Augustus,  on  attaining  to  sovereign  power, 
made  him  his  colleague  in  the  consulship,  and  it  was 
to  Marcus  Cicero,  in  his  quality  of  consul,  that  he 
wrote  an  account  of  the  victory  at  Actium  and  the 
conquest  of  Egypt.    Marcus  had  the  satisfaction  of 
exeeuting  the  decree  which  ordered  all  the  statues  and 
monuments  that  had  been  erected  to  Antony  to  be 
thrown  down.    After  his  consulship  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Syria,  from  which  period  history  is  silent 
respecting  him.    He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  and  was 
notorious  for  dissipated  and  intemperate  habits.  He 
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appears  to  hare  inherited  little,  if  anything,  of  his  fa- 
ther's virtue,  patriotism,  and  talent.    (Ctc.,  Ep.  ad 
Alt,,  I,  2.  —  Id,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  13,  11—  Plut.,  Vtt. 
CV  extr.—ld,  Vu.  Brut.,  dte.)—IH.  Quintus,  broth- 
er of  the  orator,  ami  brother-in-law  of  Atticus.  After 
baring  been  pretor  A.U.C.  692,  he  obtained  the  gov- 
ernment of  Asia     He  was  subsequently  a  lieutenant 
of  Cesar's  in  Britain,  and  only  left  that  commander  to 
accompany  his  brother  Marcus  Tullius,  as  lieutenant, 
into  Cilicia    After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  in  which 
he  took  part  on  the  side  of  Pompey,  he  was  proscribed 
by  the  triumvirate,  anil  put  to  death  by  the  emissaries 
of  Antony    He  hod  a  marked  talent  for  poetry,  and 
had  planned  a  poem  on  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  Csj- 
sar.    He  also  composed  several  tragedies,  imitated  or 
else  translated  from  the  Greek,  but  which  have  not 
reached  as.   Eighteen  lines  of  his  are  preserved  in 
the  Corpus  Ptotarum  of  Maittaire.    He  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  piece  entitled  "  de  Petitions  Consulatiu," 
us oafly  printed  along  with  Cicero's  letters  to  him.  It 
is  addressed  by.  Quintus  to  his  brother  when  the  latter 
was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  and  gives  advice 
with  regard  to  the  measures  he  should  pursue  to  at- 
tain his  object,  particularly  inculcating  the  best  means 
to  gain  private  friends  and  acquire  general  popularity. 
(Corrsd.  Quasi.,  p.  278,  ed.  Lips.  —  Btogr  Umv., 
•ol.  8,  p.  550.  —  Lhtnlop,  Roman  Literature,  vol.  2,  p. 
495  ) 

Cicdxas,  a  people  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  near  the 
■pot  where  Maronea  stood  in  a  later  age.  Homer  has 
pbced  here  the  scene  of  Ulysses'  first  disaster.  Isma- 
rus  was  the  name  of  their  city,  which  the  poet  sup- 
poses that  chieftain  to  have  taken  and  plundered  ;  but 
the  natives  coming  down  from  the  interior  in  great 
force,  he  was  driven  off  with  severe  loss  of  both  men 
and  ships.  (OL,  1,40,  seqq.)  Ismarus  is  known  to 
later  writers  only  as  a  mountain  celebrated  for  its 
wine,  which  indeed  Homer  himself  alludes  to  in  an- 
other passage.    (OtL,  1,  197.) 

Cilicia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  seacoast. 
*x«h  of  Cappariocia  and  Lycaonia,  and  to  the  cast  of 
Pmdu  and  Paraphilia.    Herodotus  says  (7,  91),  that 
the  people  of  this  country  were  anciently  called  Hyp- 
achs-i,  and  that  the  appellation  of  Ciltcians  was  sub- 
cequMitiy  derived  from  Cilix,  son  of  Agenor,  a  Phoeni- 
cian   This  passage,  seems  to  point  to  a  Phoenician  or 
Syrian  origin  for  the  race,  a  supposition  strengthened 
by  the  bet  of  the  early  commercial  habits  of  the  people 
of  Cilia*.   This  country,  though  tributary  to  the  Per- 
sian king,  was  nominally  under  the  government  of  its 
native  princes,  with  whom  Syennesis  appears  to  have 
been  a  common  name.    (Consult  Herod.,  1,  74. — Id., 
5,  118. — Xem~,  Anab.,  I,  2.)   Cilicia,  more  especially 
thai  part  which  consisted  of  plains,  was  a  wealthy 
ctwntrj ;  since  we  are  informed  by  Herodotus  (3,  90) 
that  it  yielded  to  Darius  a  revenue  of  500  talents, 
equal  to  that  of  Mysia  and  Lydia  together,  besides 
380  white  horses.    Xenophon  also  (Anab.,  I,  2)  de- 
scribes it  as  a  broad  and  beautiful  plain,  well  watered, 
and  abounding  in  wine  and  all  kinds  of  trees,  and 
yielding  barley,  millet,  and  other  grain.    In  a  military 
point  of  view,  the  importance  of  Cilicia  was  also  very 
gnat,  since  it  was  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains, 
presenting  only  one  or  two  passes,  and  these  easily 
secured  by  a  small  force  against  the  largest  armies. 
Had  the  Persians  known  how  to  defend  these,  the 
T'Xinjer  Cyras  would  never  have  reached  the  Euphra- 
tes, nor  would  Alexander  have  been  able  to  penetrate 
to  the  plains  of  Issue,  which  witnessed  the  overthrow 
of  Dma*.    (Arrum,  Exp.  Al.,  2,  4.)   At  a  later  pe- 
riod we  learn  from  Cicero,  during  his  command  there, 
*bit  importance  the  Romans  attached  to  the  province 
^  Cilicia,  w hwTi  it  became  necessary  to  cover  Asia 
•<ain»t  the  crowing  power  of  the  Parthians.    (Ep.  ad 
Att^  5. 20.)    An  a  maritime  country,  too,  Cilicia  makes 
i  considerable  figure  in  history,  since  it  furnished 


numerous  Beets  to  the  Persian  monarch*,  as  well  as 
to  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  successors  of  Alexander. 
But  it  was  more  especially  from  the  formidable  char- 
acter of  her  piratical  navy  that  Cilicia  has  obtained  a 
name  in  the  seafaring  annals  of  antiquity.  Some  idea 
of  the  alarm  inspired  by  these  daring  rovers  can  be 
formed  from  the  language  of  Cicero,  however  exag- 
gerated we  may  suppose  it  to  be  for  a  political  purpose. 
(Or.  pro  Leg.  Mantl.,  11.)  The  selection,  too,  which 
the  Roman  people  made  of  Pompey,  and  the  unusual 
powers  confided  to  him,  prove  the  importance  of  the 
contest.  In  less  than  50  days,  however,  Pompey  re- 
duced the  whole  province  cither  by  force  or  the  terror 
of  his  arms.  More  than  20,000  pirates  are  said  to  have 
fallen  into  his  hands  :  these  he  settled  in  the  interior, 
or  removed  to  some  distant  countries,  and  thus  en- 
tirely purged  the  shores  of  Asia  of  these  nests  of  rob- 
bers. In  the  course  of  this  war  the  Romans  are  said 
to  have  captured  378  ships,  and  burned  1300,  conquer- 
ed 120  towns  and  castles,  and  to  have  slain  10,000  of 
the  enemy. — Cilicia  was  divided  into  Campcstris  and 
Trachea.  The  former  was  the  larger  and  more  east- 
erly portion,  and  derived  its  name  from  its  champaign 
character.  Trachea,  on  the  other  hand,  was  bo  called 
from  its  rugged  aspect  (rpaxtla,  "  rough").  It  was 
nearly  all  occupied  by  the  broad  ridge  of  Taurus,  which 
leaves  scarcely  any  room  for  level  land  towards  the 
sea.    (Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  315,  seqq.) 

Cilix,  a  son  of  Agenor,  who  gave  his  name  to  Ci- 
licia, according  to  Herodotus.  (Consult  remarks  under 
the  article  Cihcia  —  Herodot.,  7,  91.) 

Cilia,  a  town  of  Troas,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Adramyttium.    (Horn.,  II.,  1,  37. — Strab.,  612.) 

Cimder,  L.  Tillius,  one  of  the  conspirators  against 
Caesar.  He  was  a  man  notorious  for  his  drunkenness 
and  low  violence  (Seneca,  Ep.,  83.  —  Id.,  de  Ira,  3, 
30),  and  he  had  been  throughout  the  civil  war  a  violent 

E artisan  of  Cesar's,  who  appointed  him  a  short  time 
eforc  his  assassination  to  the  province  of  Bithynia. 
(Appian,  Bell.  Ctt.,  3,  2.  —  Cic.,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  12, 
13.)  Cimber  was  the  one  who  gave  the  signal  agreed 
upon  with  his  associates  for  commencing  the  attack, 
by  taking  hold  of  Cessar's  robe,  and  pulling  it  down 
from  his  shoulders.    (Plut.,  Vtt.  Cos.) 

Cimbri,  a  people  of  Germany,  who  ■  invaded  the 
Roman  empire  with  a  large  army,  and  were  conquered 
by  Marius  and  Catulus.  (For  an  account  of  the  war, 
consult  the  article  Te  u tones  )  The  Cimbri  are  gener- 
ally thought  to  have  had  for  their  original  seat  the 
Cimbric  Chersonese,  or  modem  Jutland.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  there  is  some  curious  connexion 
between  their  name  and  that  of  the  ancient  Cimmerii, 
a  point  which  may  have  some  bearing  on  the  question 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  Germanic  race.  (Consult 
remarks  under  the  article  Cimmerii,  and  compare 
Manner!,  Geschichte  der  alien  Ikutschcn,  p.  II,  and 
Pfister,  Gcseh.  der  Teutschen,  vol.  1,  p.  40.)  Ade- 
lung,  however,  opposes  this  idea.  (Mithradates,  vol. 
2,  p.  143.) 

CimInus,  I.  a  range  of  hills  in  Etruria,  lying  to  the 
south  of  Salpinum. — II.  A  lake  at  the  foot  of  Mons 
Ciminus,  now  Logo  di  Vico,  or  Ronciglione.  (Strain), 
225.)  The  Ciminian  forest,  whose  almost  impene- 
trable shades  served  for  a  time  as  a  barrier  to  Etruria 
against  the  attacks  of  Rome,  is  described  as  covering 
the  adjacent  country  to  a  considerable  extent.  (Lip., 
9,  36  —  Front.,  Strat.,  1,  2.— Plin.,  2,  96.) 

Cimmerii,  a  nomadic  race  of  Upper  Asia,  who  ap- 
pear to  hav«  originally  inhabited  a  part  of  what  is  now 
called  Tartary.  According  to  Herodotus  ( 1 ,  15),  they 
were  driven  from  their  primitive  scats  by  the  Scythians 
and  moved  down,  in  consequence,  upon  Asia  Minor, 
which  they  invadod  and  ravaged  during  the  reign  of 
Ardys,  king  of  Lydia,  the  successor  of  Gyges.  Strabo, 
however,  places  the  incursion  of  the  Cimmerians  in 
the  time  of  Homer,  or  a  little  before  the  hirth  of  the 
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poet.  (Strab.,  20  )  WesBehng  think*  the  authority 
of  Strabo  inferior  to  that  of  Herodotus  ;  but  Marcher 
inclines  to  the  opinion  that  two  different  incursions  are 
spoken  of,  an  earlier  and  a  later  one.  He  makes  the 
former  of  these  even  anterior  to  the  time  assigned  by 
Strabo,  and  thinks  it  preceded  by  a  short  period  the 
siege  of  Troy.  He  supposes  this,  moreover,  to  be  the 
one  alluded  to  by  Euripides.  (Iph.  in  Tour.,  1115, 
teqq. — Lareher,  ad  Herod.,  1,  6  )  According  to  this 
view  of  the  subject,  Herodotus  speaks  more  I  v  of  the 
latter  of  these  two  inroads.  Volncy  maintains,  hi  like 
manner,  that  there  were  two  incursions  of  the  Cim- 
merians, but  he  places  the  first  of  these  in  the  reign  of 
Ardys  (699  B.C.),  to  which  he  thinks  Herodotus  al- 
ludes in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  his  first  book ;  and  the 
second  one  in  the  time  'of  Alyattee  and  Cy  ax  ares, 
which  he  supposes  to  be  the  inroad  alluded  to  by  He- 
rodotus in  the  one  hundred  and  third  chapter  of  the 
same  book.  (Volncy,  Suppl.  a  f Herod.,  de  Lareher, 
p  75,  seqq.)  It  appears  much  more  reasonable,  how- 
ever, to  refer  all  to  but  one  invasion  on  the  part  of 
the  Cimmerian  race,  commencing  in  the  time  of  Ar- 
dys, and  continued  until  the  reign  of  Alyattes  (816, 
B.C.),  when  these  barbarians  were  expelled  from  the 
Asiatic  peninsula.  (  Bdhr,  ad  Herod.,  1,  6.)  —  The 
account  given  by  Herodotus  is,  that  the  Cimmerians, 
when  they  came  into  Asia  Minor,  took  Sardis,  with 
the  exception  of  the  citadel,  and  that  they  were  finally 
expelled  by  Alyattes,  the  contemporary  of  Cyaxarcs. 
(nerod.,  1,  15,  teq.)  The  same  historian  makes  the 
Cimmerians  to  have  dwelt  originally  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Palus  Msotis  and  Cimmerian  Bosporus, 
and  when  driven  out  "  from  Europe,"  as  he  expresses 
himself  (U  tt/c  EfyxiTnc).  by  the  Scythians,  to  have 
fled  along  the  upper  shore  of  the  Euxine  to  Colchis, 
and  thence  to  have  passed  into  Asia  Minor.  (^Herod., 
1,  103.)  Nicbuhr,  with  very  good  reason,  insists  that 
Herodotus  has  there  fallen  into  an  error,  and  that  all 
the  wandering  races  which  have  ir  succession  occupied 
the  regions  of  Scythia,  have,  when  driven  out  by  other 
tribes  from  the  east,  moved  forth  m  a  western  direction 
towards  the  country  around  the  Danube.  The  Cim- 
merians, therefore,  must  have  come  into  Asia  Minor 
from  the  east.  As  regards  the  name  of  the  Cimmerian 
IJosporus,  the  same  acute  critic  supposes  it  to  have 
arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  a  part  of  the  Cimme- 
rian horde  having  been  left  in  this  quarter,  and  having 
continued  to  occupy  the  Tauric  Chersonese  as  late  as 
the  settlement  of  the  Greek  colonics  in  these  parts. 
(Niebuhr,  Kteine  Schn/len,  p.  365,  teqq.)  —  The  an- 
cients differed  in  opinion  as  regarded  the  orthography  of 
the  name  Cimmerii,  some  being  in  favour  of  Kepttptot, 
others  of  Xei/irptot.  (Heryeh.,  m.  v.  —  Bustath  ,  ad 
Od.,  10,  14  —  Sekol.,  ad  loc  —Arutopk.,  Ran.,  189. 
—  Elymol.  Mag.,  p.  513.  —  Vo»»,  Weltk.,  p.  14.) 
Modem  scholars  are  in  like  manner  divided  as  to  the 
derivation  of  the  term  "  Cimmerian"  itself.  It  is  main- 
tained by  some  of  these  that  the  Greeks  obtained  their 
first  knowledge  of  this  race  from  the  Phoenicians,  and 
that  hence,  in  all  probability,  the  stories  told  of  the 
gloom  which  enshrouded  the  Cimmerian  land,  and  of 
the  other  appalling  circumstances  connected  with  the 

Seople,  were  mere  Phoenician  inventions  to  deter  the 
irecian  traders  from  visiting  them.  In  accordance 
with  this  idea,  Bochart  derives  the  word  "  Cimmerian" 
from  the  Phoenician  kamar,  or  kimmer,  "tenebrosum." 
(Geogr.  Saer.,  col.  591. — Compare  Job,  3,  5.)  Hence 
we  read  of  Cimmerians,  not  only  in  Lower  Asia,  but 
also  in  the  remotest  west  and  north.  "4Tic  Cimme- 
rians," says  Eustathius,  "  are  a  people  in  the  west,  on 
the  Oceanus :  they  dwell  not  far  from  Hades."  (Com- 
pare Tsetz.,  ad  Lycophr.,  695,  and  consult  the  article 
Avcmus.)  Another  class  of  etymologists,  however, 
deduce  the  word  in  question  from  the  Celtic,  and  make 
the  Cimmerii  identical  with  the  Kimri,  whence  the  later 
Cimbri.    (Vntney,  Suppl.,  dec,  page  75.)    The  Cim- 


merians, therefore,  who  overran  Asia  Minor,  will  be  i 
Celtic  race.  There  is  something  extremely  plauiible 
in  this  supposition,  and  in  this  way,  too,  we  may,  with- 
out having  recourse  to  Bochart's  derivation,  account  for 
the  existence  of  Cimmerii,  or  Celts;  in  the  remote  wen 
(  Ukcrt,  Geogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  26,  not.) 

CiMMcaicM,  a  tow  n  in  the  interior  of  the  Taunt 
Chersonese,  northwest  of  Thcodoaia.  It  is  now  Etki- 
Knm  (Old  Krim),  on  the  river  Tnhmtck.  (litis,  1, 
19) 

Cmoi.es,  one  of  the  Cvclades,  northeast  of  Melos. 
Its  more  ancient  name  was  Ecbinuaa,  or  Viper's  Isl- 
and, from  the  number  of  vipers  which  infested  it  be- 
fore it  was  inhabited.    It  produced  what  was  called 
the  Ctmolta  terra,  a  species  of  earth  resembling,  ia 
some  of  its  properties,  fuller's  earth,  though  not  the 
same  with  it.    (Theophrast.,  de  Lapid.,  2,  107 — 
Strabo,  484.)    The  ancients  used  it  for  cleaning  their 
clothes.    It  was  white,  dense,  of  a  loose  texture,  mixed 
with  sand  or  small  pebbles,  insipid  to  the  taste,  and 
unctuous  to  the  touch.    The  substance,  according  to 
Sir  John  Hill  (ad  Theophr.,  I.  e.),  which  comes  nearest 
to  the  Cimolian  earth  of  antiquity,  is  the  Steatite  of  the 
Soap-Rock  of  Cornwall,  which  is  the  common  matter 
of  a  great  part  of  the  cliff  near  the  Lixard  Point 
Cimolus  is  now  Ktmdi,  though  more  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Argenttera.    (Cramer's  Ane.  Guett, 
vol.  3,  p.  405.) 

Cimon,  1.  son  of  Miltiadcs,  and  of  Hepcsipyie  the 
dau ghter  of  Olorus,  a  Thracian  prince.  His  education, 
according  to  Plutarch,  was  very  much  neglected,  arid 
he  himself  indulged,  at  first,  in  every  species  of  ex» 
cess.    At  his  father's  death  he  seems  to  have  suc- 
ceeded to  a  very  scanty  fortune,  and  be  would  per* 
haps  have  found  it  difficult  to  raise  the  penalty  of  fifty 
talents,  which  had  been  imposed  upon  his  parent,  and 
which  the  son  was  bound  to  pay  to  the  public  tteas- 
ury,  had  not  Callias,  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of 
Athens,  struck  by  the  charms  of  bis  half-sister  ttpi; 
nice,  undertaken  to  discharge  the  sum  as  the  price  of 
her  hand.    (Vid.  Callias,  Elpinice.)    Cimon,  how- 
ever, had  attracted  notice,  and  gained  reputation,  by 
the  spirit  which  he  displayed  on  the  occasion  of  leav- 
ing the  city  on  the  approach  of  the  Persians,  w  hen  he 
was  the  foremost  to  hang  up  a  bridle  in  the  Acropolis. 
a6  a  sign  that  he  placed  all  his  hopes  in  the  fleet ,  anJ 
also  by  the  valour  with  which  he  fought  at  Salami* 
Aristides,  in  particular,  saw  in  him  a  fit  coadjutor 
to  himself  and  antagonist  to  Themiatocles,  and  ex- 
erted himself  in  hie  favour ;  and  the  readiness  with 
which  the  allied  Greeks,  when  disgusted  by  the  arro^ 
gance  of  Pausanias,  united  themselves  with  Athens 
was  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  Cimon 's  mild  tem- 
per, and  to  his  frank  and  gentle  manners.    The  pop- 
ularity of  Themistocles  was  already  declining,  while 
Cimon,  by  a  series  of  successful  enterprises,  was  rap- 
idly rising  in  public  savour.    He  defeated  the  Per- 
sians in  Thrace,  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon.  took 
Eion,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  country. 
He  conquered  the  island  of  Scyrow,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  addicted  to  piracy  ;  and  brought  thence  to 
Athens  what  were  deemed  the  bones  of  the  national 
hero  Theseus.    He  next  subdued  all  the  cities  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  went  ngainst  the  Persian 
fleet  which  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eurymcdon.  The 
Persians,  although  superior  in  number,  did  not  dare  to 
abide  an  engagement,  but  sailed  up  the  river  to  place 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  their  land  force* 
Cimon,  however,  provoked  them  to  a  battle,  and,  hav- 
ing defeated  and  sunk  or  taken  two  hundred  ships, 
landed  his  men.  flushed  with  victory,  and  complete- 
ly routed  the  Persian  army.    Returning  to  Athens 
after  these  two  victories  tints  achieved  in  a  single 
day,  he  employed  the  perquisite*  of  his  command,  and 
the  resources  which  he  had  acquired  from  his  sec- 
over  the  barbarians,  in  the  cmbr'.l  s!  nmt  oi 
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kls  native  city,  and  in  relieving  the  wants  of  the  indi- 
geni.   He  bid  a  port  of  the  foundations  of  the  long 
jraJl.t  with  magnificent  solidity  at  his  own  charge, 
andtbe  southern  wall  of  the  citadel  was  built  with  the 
(nature*  which  he  brought  from  Asia  into  the  colters 
of  the  state.    He  also  aet  the  example  of  adorning  the 
public  places  of  the  city  with  trees,  and,  by  intxodu- 
aaz  a  stream  of  water,  converted  the  Academy,  a  spot 
aaouc  two  miles  north  of  the  city,  from  an  arid  waste 
into  a  delightful  grove.    ( Kid.  A  cad  emus.)  He  threw 
down  (he  fences  of  his  fields  and  orchards,  that  all  who 
wuhoJ  might  enter  and  partake  of  their  produce :  he 
not  only  gave  the  usual  entertainments  expected  from 
the  rich  to  the  members  of  his  own  borough,  but  kept 
a  tabic  constantly  open  for  them.    He  never  appeared 
ia  public  without  a  number  of  persons  attending  him 
in  g«od  apparel,  who,  when  they  met  with  any  elderly 
citizen  scantily  clothed,  would  insist  on  exchanging 
their  warm  mantles  for  his  threadbare  covering.  ft 
was  the  office  of  the  same  agents  respectfully  to  ap- 
pr\*w h  any  of  the  poorer  citizens  of  good  character, 
whom  they  might  sec  standing  in  the  market-place, 
and  silently  to  pot  some  small  pieces  of  money  into 
their  hands.    This  latter  kind  of  expenditure  was  cer- 
tainly of  a  mischievous  tendency  ;  and  was  not  the 
less  that  of  a  demagogue,  because  Cimon  sought  popu- 
larity, not  merely  for  his  own  Hake,  but  for  that  of  his 
(nder  and  his  party.  —  About  466  B.C.,  Cimon  was 
sent  to  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  of  which  the  Per- 
sians still  kept  possession,  and  having  driven  them  out, 
next  reduced  the  island  of  Thasus,  and  took  posses- 
stun  of  the  Thasian  gold  mines  on  the  noighl>ouring 
continent.    Scarcely,  however,  had  he  returned  to  At- 
tica, when  an  accusation  was  preferred  against  him  of 
having  been  corrupted  by  the  Kins  of  Macedonia,  be- 
cause he  bad  refrained,  not,  according  to  the  common 
account,  from  attacking  the  Macedonians  thon  at 
peace  with  Athens,  but  from  striking  a  blow  at  the 
Thracian  tribes  on  the  frontier  of  that  kingdom,  who 
had  recently  cut  off  the  Athenian  settlers  on  the  banks 
of  the  Strymon.    (Kid.  Araphipolis.)    From  this  ac- 
-jiititm  Cimon  had  a  very  narrow  escape.  Having 
been  sent,  however,  after  this,  with  a  body  of  troops  to 
'      Spartans  before  Ithome,and  the  latter  having, 
some  interval,  sent  back  their  Athenian  allies, 
i  they  suspected  of  not  lending  them  any  effectual 
assistance,  the  irritation  produced  by  this  national  in- 
sult Ml  principally  upon  Cimon,  who  was  known  to  be 
an  admirer  of  the  Spartan  character  and  constitution, 
and  be  was  accordingly  driven  into  exile.  Subse- 
quent events,  however,  made  the  Athenians  feel  the 
want  of  this  able  commander,  and  he  was  recalled  and 
sent  on  an  expedition  against  Egypt  and  Cyprus ;  but 
he  was  carried  off  by  illness,  or  the  consequences  of  a 
wound,  in  the  harbour  of  Citium,  to  which  place  he 
was  laying  siege.    His  spirit,  however,  still  animated 
his  countrymen ;  for  the  fleet,  when  sailing  home  with 
ktt  remains,  gained  a  naval  victory  over  a  large  squad- 
ma  of  Phoenician  and  Cilician  galleys  near  the  Cyprian 
'amis,  and  followed  up  this  victory  by  another  which 


they  fai  ned  on  shore,  either  over  the  troops  which  had 
boded  from  the  enemy's  ships,  or  over  a  land  force 
fey  which  they  were  supported. — Cimon  was,  beyond 
dtsputc  the  ablest  and  most  successful  general  of  his 
say ;  and  his  victories  shed  a  lustre  on  the  arms  of 
Athena,  which  almost  dimmed  the  glories  of  Marathon 
and  SaJamis.  In  after  times,  Cimons  military  renown 
was  enhanced  by  the  report  of  a  peace  which  his  vie-  i 
tones  had  compelled  the  Persian  king  to  conclude  on 
terms  most  humiliating  to  the  monarchy.  These 
were,  that  the  Persians  had  agreed  to  abandon  at  least 
the  milk  ry  occupation  of  Asia  Minor,  to  the  distance 
at  three  days'  journey  on  foot,  or  one  on  horseback, 
from  the  coast,  and  to  abstain  from  passing  the  mouth 
of  the  Bosporus  and  the  Chelidonian  islands  into 

De- 


mosthenes, Diodorus,  and  Plutarch  speak,  never  took 
place.  The  Bilcnce  of  Thucydidcs  is  conclusive  on 
the  subject,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vague  and  contra- 
dictory statements  of  the  very  authors  who  do  men- 
tion it.  The  fable  seems  to  have  sprung  up,  or  to 
have  acquired  a  distinct  shape,  in  the  rhetorical  school 
of  Isocrates,  and  to  have  been  transmitted  through  the 
orators  to  the  historians. — (Plut.,  Vit.  Cim.  —  T/utI- 
voalC*  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  2,  seqg.) 

Cincia  lxx,  was  proposed  by  M.  Cincius,  a  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  A.U.C.  549.  It  enacted,  that  no 
one  should  take  money  or  a  present  for  pleading  a 
cause.    (Liv.,  34,  4  —Tac.,  Ann.,  11,  5.) 

CiwciWNATirs,  L.  Quintius,  a  Roman  patrician, 
whose  name  belongs  to  the  earlier  history  of  the  re- 
public, and  has  a  well-known  and  spirit-stirring  legend 
connected  with  it.  His  son,  Ksso  Quintius,  had  been 
banished  on  account  of  his  violent  language  towards 
the  tribunes,  and  the  father  had  retired  to  his  own  pat- 
rimony, aloof  from  popular  tumults.  The  successes 
of  the  /Equi  and  Volsci,  however,  rendered  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  dictator  necessary,  and  Cincinnatus 
was  chosen  to  that  high  office.  The  delegates  who 
were  sent  to  announce  this  unto  him,  found  the  Ro- 
man noble  ploughing  his  own  fields ;  and  from  the 
plough  he  was  transferred  to  the  highest  magistracy 
of  his  native  state.  The  dictator  laid  aside  his  rural 
habiliments,  assumed  the  ensigns  of  absolute  power, 
levied  a  new  army,  marched  all  night  to  bring  the  ne- 
cessary succour  to  the  consul  Minucius,  who  was 
surrounded  by  the  enemy  and  blockaded  in  his  camp, 
and  before  morning  surrounded  the  enemy's  army,  and 
reduced  it  to  a  condition  exactly  similar  to  that  in 
which  the  Romans  had  been  placed.  The  ba tiled 
^Equi  were  glad  to  submit  to  the  victors  terms ;  and 
Cincinnatus,  thereupon  returning  in  triumph  to  Rome, 
laid  down  his  dictatorial  power,  after  having  held  it 
only  fourteen  days,  and  returned  to  his  farm.  At  an 
advanced  age  he  was  again  appointed  dictator,  to  re- 
strain the  power  of  Spurt  us  Melius  (vid.  Melius),  and 
again  proved  himself  the  deliverer  of  his  country. 
(Vol.  Max.,  4,  4,  7.— Lip.,  3,  26.) 

Cinkas,  a  Thessalian,  a  minister  and  friend  of  Pyr- 
rhus,  and  employed  by  the  latter  on  many  embassies. 
He  had  been  a  pupil  of  Demosthenes,  and  possessed 
considerable  talents  as  an  orator.  Having  been  sent 
by  Pyrrhus  to  Rome  with  proposals  of  peace,  he  com- 
pared the  senate,  on  his  return,  to  an  assembly  of 
kings,  and  a  war  with  the  Romans  to  a  contest  with 
another  Lernnan  hydra.    {Plut.,  Vit.  Pyrrh.) 

Cinouldm,  a  town  of  Picenum,  southwest  of  Anco- 
na.  It  surrendered  to  Cesar,  though  Labienus,  then 
a  great  partisan  of  Pompey,  had  raised  and  constructed 
its  fortifications  at  his  own  expense.  The  modern 
name  is  Cinpolo.  (C<c*.,  Bell.  Cic,  1,  15.  —  Cic, 
Ep.  ad  Alt.,  7,  11—  Sit.  Itai..  10,  34.) 

Cinna,  L.  Cornelius,  an  adherent  of  Marius,  who 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  civil  war  between 
that  leader  and  Sylla.  Having  attained  to  the  con- 
sulship, after  the  proscription  of  Marius  by  his  oppo- 
nent, he  began  to  exert  himself  for  the  recall  of  the 
former,  and  accused  Sylla,  who  was  just  going  as 
proconsul  to  Asia,  of  maladministration.  That  com- 
mander, however,  took  no  notice  of  the  complaint. 
After  the  departure  of  Sylla,  he  brought  forward  once 
more  the  law  of  Sulpicius,  which  admitted  the  Italians 
into  all  the  thirty-five  tribes  without  distinction.  A 
violent  riot  ensued,  numbers  were  slain,  and  Cinna, 
with  his  chief  partisans,  was  driven  from  the,  city  by 
his  colleague  Octavius.  The  Italian  towns,  rcganling 
the  cause  of  Cinna  as  their  own,  received  him  with 
the  utmost  cordiality.  He  collected  thirty  legions, 
called  the  proscribed  to  his  support,  and  with  Marius, 
Sertorius,  and  Carbo,  marched  upon  and  took  posses- 
sion of  Rome.  A  scene  of  bloodshed  and  lawless 
which  has  perhaps  no  parallel  in 
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ancient  or  modem  times,  and  has  deservedly  procured 
for  those  who  were  the  actors  in  it  the  unmitigated  ab- 
horrence of  all  posterity.  Cinna  and  Marius,  by  their 
own  authority,  now  declared  themselves  consuls  for 
the  ensuing  year ;  but  Marius  dying,  after  having  only 
held  that  office  fur  seventeen  day6,  Cinna  remained  in 
effect  the  absolute  master  of  Home.  During  the 
apace  of  three  years  after  this  victory  of  his,  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  possession  of  the  government  at  home, 
a  period  during  which,  as  Cicero  remarks  (De  Clar. 
Oral.,  62),  the  republic  was  without  laws  and  without 
dignity.  At  length,  however,  Sylla,  after  terminating 
the  war  with  Mithradatcs,  prepared  to  march  home 
with  his  army  and  punish  his  opponents.  Cinna,  with 
his  colleague  Carbo,  resolved  thereupon  to  cross  the 
Adriatic,  and  anticipate  Sylla  by  attacking  him  in 
Greece  ;  hut  a  mutiny  of  their  troops  ensued,  in  which 
Cinna  was  slain,  B.C.  77.  Haughty,  violent,  always 
eager  for  vengeance,  addicted  to  debauchery,  precipi- 
tate in  his  plans,  but  always  displaying  courage  in  their 
execution,  Cinna  attained  to  a  power  little  less  absolute 
than  that  afterward  held  by  Sylla  or  Cn?sar :  and  it  is 
somewhat  remarkable,  that  his  usurpation  should  have 
been  so  little  noticed  by  posterity,  and  that  he  himself 
should  be  so  little  known,  that  scarcely  a  single  per- 
sonal anecdote  of  him  is  to  be  found  on  record.  (Ap~ 
pian,  Bell.  Civ.,  1,  64.  —  Veil.  Faierc.,  2,  43,  seqq. — 
Apptan,  B.  C\,  1,  74,  teqo.  —  Plut.,  Vit.  Sy'll.,  22.— 
Ltr.,  Epit.,  83,  &c.)  —  II.  One  of  the  conspirators 
against  Cesar  (Plut.,  Vit.  Cat.). — III.  C.  Helvius,  a 
Roman  poet,  intimate  with  Cesar,  and  tribune  of  the 
commons  at  the  time  when  the  latter  was  assassinated. 
According  to  Plutarch,  he  went  to  attend  the  obsequies 
of  Cesar,  but,  being  mistaken  by  the  populace  for  Cinna 
the  conspirator,  was  torn  in  pieces  by  them.  (Plut., 
Vit.  Cat.)  Helvius  composed  a  poem  entitled  Smyr- 
na (or  Zmyrna),  on  which  he  was  employed  nine  or 
ten  years.  Four  fragments  of  it  have  reached  us.  It 
appears  to  have  been  characterized  by  considerable 
obscurity  of  meaning  until  the  grammarian  Crassitius 
wrote  an  able  commentary  upon  it.  (Sueton.,  tlluttr. 
Gram.,  18.)  Some  other  fragments  have  also  reached 
us  of  other  productions  of  this  poet.  ( Weichert,  de  C. 
Helt>.  Ctnn.  poet.  Comment.— Bohr,  Getch.  Rom.  Lit., 
vol.  1,  p.  164.) 

Cinmana,  a  town  of  Lusitania,  in  the  northern  or 
northwestern  section  of  the  country.  Its  precise  sit- 
uation has  given  rise  to  much  dispute.  According  to 
some,  it  corresponds  to  Sitania,  a  deserted  spot,  six 
leagues  cast  of  Braga.  Others,  however,  make  it  the 
same  with  certain  ruins,  called  at  the  present  day 
Chaleedonia,  and  lying  near  Caldas  de  Geres,  on  the 
northern  confines  of  Portugal.  (Vol.  Max.,  6,  4,  ext. 
1. — Link,  Rctsen  dureh  Portugall,  vol.  2,  p.  3,  teqq. 
—  Vkert,  Gcogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  399.) 

Cinyps  and  Cinyphus  (Kmf,  Herod. — Ktwfoc, 
Ftol.,  Strab. — Ktvvftoc,  Suid.),a  small  river  of  Africa, 
below  Tripolis,  falling  into  the  sea  southwest  of  the 
promontory  of  Cephale.  Herodotus  (4,  198)  speaks 
of  the  land  around  this  river  as  being  remarkably  fer- 
tile, and  equal  to  any  other  land  in  the  production  of 
com.  The  water  of  this  stream  was  conveyed  by  an 
aqueduct  to  the  city  of  Leptis  Magna.  Bochart  de- 
rives the  name  of  the  Cinyps  or  Cinyphus  from  the 
Phoenician  Ktnphod,  *'  porcupine's  river,"  the  porcu- 
pine being  found,  according  to  Herodotus  (4,  192),  in 
parts  of  the  country  watered  by  this  stream.  (Bochart, 
Geopr.  Sacr.,  1,  24,  col.  486.)  The  modem  name  of 
the  Cinyps  is  Wadi  Quaham,  and  travellers  describe 
the  soil  in  its  neighbourhood  as  being  still  remarkable 
for  its  fertility.  (Bitter,  Erdkundt,  vol.  1,  p.  927.— 
Beechey't  Travclt.  p.  71.) 

Cinyhas,  a  king  of  Cyprus,  lather,  by  Mvrrha,  of 
Adonis.  ( Vid.  Adonis  and  Myrrha)  Ho  bears  his 
part  in  the  myth  of  the  sun-g^od,  and  his  name  appears 
to  come  from  the  Phoenician  Kinnor,  whence  the 
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Greek  Ktvvpa,  and  also  Kiwpi£u,  "to  mown"  or  "la- 
ment."   (Keightley't  Mythology,  p.  143.) 

Cieckii,  I.  a  promontory  of  Latium,  below  Antium. 
now  Monte  Ctrctllo.    It  was  the  fabled  residence  of 
Circe  ;  the  adjacent  country  being  very  low,  and  giv- 
ing  this  promontory  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of 
an  island.    It  would  seem,  that  Hesiod's  making  the 
kings  of  the  Tyrrhcni  to  have  been  descended  from 
Circe  and  Ulysses,  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  island 
of  that  goddess  was  to  be  found  on  the  Italian  coast 
An  accidental  resemblance  in  name  also  may  have 
induced  many  to  select  this  promontory  as  the  place 
of  her  abode.    Homer's  account,  however,  of  the  Ule 
of  Circe  does  not  at  all  suit  this  spot.    The  island 
was  a  low  one,  whereas  this  is  a  lofty  promontory. 
The  adjacent  sea  also  is  represented  by  the  poet  at 
boundless  to  the  view,  which  is  not  the  case  as  regards 
Circeii.    (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  1,  p.  621.) 
But,  in  troth,  it  requires  too  great  a  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  believe  that  Homer,  and  the  other  poet* 
who  have  sung  of  the  charms  of  Circe,  were  descri- 
bing places  which  had  an  actual  existence.   It  is  more 
than  probable,  that  the  fiction  relative  to  the  abode  of 
Circe  received  its  application  to  the  Italian  coast  sub- 
sequently to  the  period  in  which  Homer  wrote,  when, 
from  the  celebrity  of  his  poems,  it  became  a  matter  of 
belief.    (Cluvcr.,  Jtal.  Ant.,  vol.  2,  p.  1006—  Cr«- 
mer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  91.)    Niebuhr,  however, 
makes  the  fable  indigenous  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  mountain.    (Rom.  Hitt.,  vol.  1,  p.  66,  2d  ed., 
Cambridge  transl.) — The  promontory  of  Circeii  was 
famed  for  its  oysters  in  the  time  of  both  Horace  and 
Juvenal.    (Horat.,  Sat.,  2,  4,  33  —  Juv.,  4,  140.)— 1L 
A  town  of  Latium,  standing  rather  inland  from  the 
promontory  just  mentioned,  probably  on  the  site  of  the 
village  of  San  Felice,  where  some  ruins  are  said  to  be 
visible.    (Corradini,  Vet.  Lat.,  1,  9,  p.  98.— Frattllu 
Via  Appia,  1, 16,  p.  1 13.)    We  first  bear  of  this  place 
in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus ;  Dionysius  in- 
forms us  that  it  was  colonized  by  his  soldiers,  as  being 
an  important  place  from  its  situation  near  the  Pomrti- 
nus  Campus  and  the  sea  (4,  63. — Compare  Liry,  1> 
56).    It  is  uncertain, .how ever,  whether  the  town  ex- 
isted before  this  period.    Circeii  appears  to  have  been 
still  extant  in  Cicero's  time,  for  he  mentions  that  Circe 
was  worshipped  there.    (A'.  D.,  3,  19.)    It  was  as- 
signed to  Lcpidus  as  the  place  of  liis  exile  by  Augustus 
(Suet.,  Aug.,  16.) 

Circk,  sister  ofiEetes  king  of  Colchis,  and  daughter 
of  the  Sun  and  Perse,  one  of  the  ocean-nymphs 
(Homer  gives  the  mother's  name  as  Perse,  but  He- 
siod,  Apollodorus,  and  others,  Perseis.)    Circe  is  cel- 
ebrated for  her  skill  in  magic  arts,  and  for  her  knowl- 
edge of  subtile  poisons.    According  to  Homer  (0d.„ 
10,  135,  teqq.),  she  dwelt  in  an  island,  attended  by 
four  nymphs,  and  all  persons  who  approached  her 
dwelling  were  first  feasted,  and  then,  on  tasting  the 
contents  of  her  magic  cup,  converted  into  swine. 
When  Ulysses  had  been  thrown  on  her  shores,  he 
deputed  some  of  his  companions  to  explore  the  coun- 
try ;  these,  incautiously  partaking  of  the  banquet  §*« 
before  them,  were,  by  the  effect  of  the  enchanted  po- 
tion, transformed  as  above.    When  Ulysses  himself, 
on  hearing  of  their  misfortune  from  Eurylochus,  set 
out  to  release  them  or  share  their  fate,  he  was  met  by 
Hermes,  who  gave  him  a  plant  named  Moly  (MuXr), 
potent  against  her  magic,  and  directed  him  how  to 
act.    Accordingly,  when  she  reached  him  the  medi- 
cated cup,  he  drank  of  it  freely,  and  Circe,  thinking  it 
had  produced  its  usual  effect,  striking;  him  with  her 
wand,  bade  him  go  join  his  comrades  in  their  sty 
But  Ulysses,  drawing  his  sword,  threatened  to  slay 
her ;  and  the  terrified  goddess  bound  herself  by  > 
solemn  oath  to  do  him  no  injury.    She  afterward,  at 
his  desire,  restored  his  companions  to  their  pristine 
form,  and  they  all  abode  in  her  dwelling  for  an  entire 
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war.  Circe  is  said  to  have  had  by  Ulysses  a  son  named 
Teltgonus,  who  afterward  unwittingly  slew  his  own  fa* 
titer.  Hcsiod,  in  his  Theogony  (1011),  says  Agrius 
and  Latin  us  (not  the  king  of  Latium),  "  who,  afar  in 
(he  recess  of  the  holy  isles,  ruled  over  all  the  renowned 
Tr  r>eniang."    Later  writers  took  great  liberties  with 
die  narratives  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.   Thus,  for  cx- 
imple,  Dionysius,  the  cyclographcr,  makes  Circe  the 
daughter  of  .£otcs  by  Hecate,  the  daughter  of  his 
brother  Perses.    He  goes  on  to  say,  that  she  was 
named  to  the  king  of  the  Sarmatians,  whom  she 
poisoned,  and  seized  his  kingdom ;  but,  governing 
tyrannically,  she  was  expelled,  and  then  lied  to  a 
diaert  isle  of  the  ocean,  or,  as  some  said,  to  the 
tteadland  named  from  her  in  Italy.    {Vid.  Circeii.) 
The  latin  poets  thence  took  occasion  to  connect  Circe 
with  their  own  scanty  mythology.    It  was  fabled,  for 
example,  that  she  had  been  married  to  King  Picus, 
whom,  by  her  magic  art,  sho  changed  into  a  bird. 
(Dwd.  Sic.,  4,  45  —  Eudocia,  261.  —  Schol.  ad  Apoll. 
Hk  .  3,  200.  —  Ovtd,  Met.,  14,  320,  seqq.)  Another 
legend  made  her  the  mother  of  Faunus,  by  the  god  of 
the  sfa    (Sonrnu,  13,  328.)    The  herb  Moly  is  said, 
by  these  late  writers,  to  have  sprung  from  the  blood 
of  a  p..int  plain  by  the  Sun,  in  aid  of  his  daughter  in 
her  island.    Its  name,  we  arc  told,  comes  from  the 
%ht  (pu/joc).    Its  flower  is  white,  as  the  warrior  was 
the  Sun.   (Ptol.,  Hephatt.  ap.  Phot.,  Cod.,  190,  vol.  1, 
p  149,  td.  Bekker.  —  Kaehiley's  Mythology,  p.  267.) 
.\mong  other  supernatural  acts  ascribed  to  Circe,  was 
arr  converting  Seylla  into  a  hideous  sea-monster. 
( I'td.  Scylla  )  —  Various  theories  have  been  started 
for  explaining  the  fable  of  Circe  and  her  transforma- 
tion of  men  into  swine.    Heync  (Exeurt.  1,  ad  Virg., 
-£i ,  7,  p.  103)  thinks,  that  Homer  merely  gave  an 
historical  aspect,  as  it  were,  to  an  allegory  invented 
by  some  earlier  poet,  and  in  which  the  latter  wished 
to  show  the  brutalizing  influence  of  sensual  indulgen- 
ce*.   (Compare  Wachsmuth,  ad  A  then.,  2,  2,  p.  218.) 
Creuzer  (SymhohJc,  vol.  4,  p.  22)  sees  in  the  name 
Circe  (Kipxn)  an  allusion  to  some  magic  ring,  since 
«f»cor  is  the  Doric  form  for  KpUoc,  "  a  ring."  {Greg. 
CvnUk.,  $  165.  —  Koen,  ad  loc.)    J.  C.  Wolf  {Mul. 
Grac,  &c.,  Fragm.,  312)  is  in  fawjur  of  another  ex- 
planation, in  support  of  which  he  cites  Dochart  ( Geogr. 

.  1,  33)  and  Fabricius  (Bibl.  Grac,  vol.  13,  p. 
120).  The  historians  from  whom  Diodorus  Siculus 
(2, 106)  derived  his  information,  represent  the  knowl- 
edge of  Circe  and  Medea  as  purely  natural,  and  relating 
j.irticulady  to  the  efficacy  of  poisons  and  remedies. 
Hence,  also,  drags  which  produced  mental  stupefac- 
tion, without  impairing  the  physical  powers,  are 
thought  by  f-ome  to  have  given  rise,  in  this  and  other 
cases,  to  the  accounts  of  men  being  transformed  into 
brute*.  (Saltertc,  des  Sciences  Occulta,  dec.  —  For- 
oga  Quarterly  Renew,  No.  12,  p.  427  and  444.)  Por- 
phyry thought  the  meaning  of  the  fable  relative  to  Circe 
v«s  this,  that  impure  souls  passed  after  death  into  the 
bodies  of  brutes,  a  doctrine  taught  by  the  school  of 
fyJtagoras.  (Compare  Hecren,  ad  Stob.,  Ed  Phys.  ct 
£t»,  1,  52,  vol.  1,  p  1047.) 

Cocics,  a  violent  wind  blowing  in  the  southern  parts 
°f  Gaol,  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its 
try  %  a*  $n  great,  that  it  carried  off  the  roofs  of  dwcll- 
Mfs,  CTcrthrew  armed  men,  riders,  and  even  loaded 
vagona.    {Colo,  Orig.,  lib.,  3,  ap.  Axil.  Gcll,  2,  22.) 
51  blew  pom  the  northwest.    Its  Gallic  name  was 
«.,  "the  impetuous"  or  "destructive"  In 
1  -aorie,  ksrk  means  impetuosity,  and  also  a  hurricane. 
(Compare  Adelung,  MUhradatcs,  vol.  2,  p.  53. — Cam- 
Britannia,  p.  19 )    In  Gaelic,  Ciurrach  means 
tha*  winch  strikes  or  destroys.    [Armstrong's  Galic 
*  x  — Thierry,  Histotre  des  Gaulots,  vol  2,  p 
i  -Compare  Fovcrnt ,  Gallus  ap  Cell ,  2,  22.— Sen- 
QtutsI  Hat ,  5,  17.— Plin  .  2,  47.) 
Catctrs^a  name  given  at  Rome  to  a  species  of  ob- 


long-circular building,  erected  for  exhibiting  shows  and 
games.  The  most  ancient  and  celebrated  of  these 
structures,  of  which  there  were  many  in  the  Roman 
capital,  was  the  Circus  Maxim  us.  It  was  built  by 
I  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  afterward,  at  different  times, 
magnificently  adorned.  This  structure  lay  between 
the  Palatine  and  Avcntine  hills.  Its  length  was  three 
stadia  (2187i  feet),  and  the  breadth  a  little  over  one 
stadium,  with  rows  of  seats  all  around,  rising  one  above 
another.  The  lowest  of  these  seats  were  of  stone, 
and  the  highest  of  w  ood,  and  separate  places  were  al- 
lotted to  the  senators  and  equitcs.  It  is  said  to  have 
contained  at  least  150,000  persons,  or,  according  to 
others,  above  double  that  number ;  according  to  Pliny, 
250,000  ;  some  modems  say  380,000.  Its  circumle- 
rence  was  one  mile.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  ditch 
or  canal,  called  Euripus,  10  feet  broad  and  10  feet 
deep,  and  with  porticoes  3  stories  high ;  both  the 
work  of  Cffiear.  The  canal  served  to  supply  it  with 
water  in  naval  exhibitions.  For  some  interesting  re- 
marks on  the  ancient  Cnci  in  general,  consult  the 
work  of  Burgess  (Description  of  the  Circus  on  the 
Vta  Appia,  near  Rome,  dec,  Lend.,  1628,  12mo). 

Cirriu,  a  town  of  Phocis,  at  the  head  of  the  Cris- 
sajan  Gulf.  It  served  as  the  harbour  of  Delphi,  end 
was  situated  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Plcistus, 
which  descends  from  Parnassus  Paueanias  (10, 37) 
reckoned  sixty  stadia  from  the  city  of  Delphi  to  Cirrha. 
This  writer,  however,  seems  to  have  confounded  the 
town  of  which  we  are  here  speaking  with  Crissa,  a  city 
that  had  ceased  to  exist  in  his  time,  but  which  former- 
ly stood  more  inland,  between  Cirrha  and  Delphi. 
Strabo  (418),  who  clearly  distinguishes  them,  infotms 
us  that  Cirrha  was  situate  on  the  sea,  and  opposite  to 
Sicyon  ;  and  that  the  distance  thence  to  Delphi  was 
eighty  stadia.  The  Cirrhean  plain  and  port,  says  JEth 
chines  (in  Ctes.,  p.  69.  —  Ccmparc  Pavsan.,  10,  38), 
which  are  now  accursed,  were  formerly  inhabited  by 
the  Ciirhaoi  and  Acragallids,  a  nefarious  race,  who 
violated  the  sanctity  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  ran- 
sacked its  treasures.  The  oracle,  on  being  consulted 
by  the  Amphictyons,  declared  that  a  war  of  exter- 
mination was  to  be  carried  on  against  these  offenders, 
and  that  their  land  was  never  thereafter  to  be  placed 
in  a  state  of  cultivation.  This  decree  was  executed  in 
the  time  of  Solon,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  ex- 
pedition. The  port  of  Cirrha  was  then  demolished, 
and  its  territory  declared  accursed,  according  to  the 
form  prescribed  by  the  oracle  ;  but  this  edict  was  af- 
terward violated  by  the  Amphissians,  who  tilled  the 
land  and  repaired  the  port.  It  is  evident  that  Cirrha 
still  existed  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  as  he  mentions 
the  temples  of  Apollo,  Diana,  and  Latona,  a6  well  as 
several  statues  worthy  of  notice.  The  ruins  of  Cirrha 
are  pointed  out  by  Sir  William  Gcll,  near  the  village 
of  Xeno  Pegadia,  on  a  very  gentle  eminence  on  the 
coast,  close  to  the  many  beds  of  the  Pleistus.  {Cra- 
mer's Ancient  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  153,  seqo.) 

Cirtiu  and  Cirta,  a  city  of  Numidia,  about  48 
miles  from  the  sea,  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Ampsagcs. 
It  was  intended  as  the  royal  residence,  and  being,  in 
fact,  the  only  city  originally  in  the  country  and  erected 
by  Carthaginian  workmen,  it  hence  took  the  Punic 
name  of  Cartha,  or  "  the  city."  It  was  the  residence 
of  Syphax,  Masinissa,  and  the  other  rulers  of  the  land. 
When  Caesar  had  lauded  in  Africa,  and  was  in  great 
danger  of  being  overpowered  by  Scipio  and  Juba,  a 
certain  Sittius,  who  had  fled  from  Rome  into  Africa, 
and  was  roaming  along  the  latter  country  with  a  preda- 
tory band,  having  made  a  sudden  attack  upon  Cirta, 
took  it,  and  compelled  Juba  to  return  and  defend  his 
kingdom.  Cesar  being  thus  relieved,  when  the  war 
was  over,  gave  Cirta  as  a  reward  to  Sittius,  with  a 
part  of  the  adjacent  country  The  city  now  changed  its 
name  to  Sittianorum  Cohnia.  In  the  tune  of  the  Em- 
peror Constantino,  having  suffered  much  on  account  of 
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its  fidelity  to  that  prince,  he  repaired  and 
it,  giving  it  the  name  of  Constanttna.  This  name  re- 
mains, with  a  slight  variation,  to  the  present  day,  and 
the  small  city  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  cap- 
ital is  still  called  Cotantina.  (Appian,  Bell.  Pun.,  7. 
—  Id.,  Bell.  Numtd.,  Ill  —  Id.,  Bell.  Cm,.,  2.  96.— 
Straho,  831.  —  Mela,  1,  7.  —  Pltn.,  6,  3.  —  Mannert, 
Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  2,  p.  310,  *cqq.) 

CisalpTma  Gallia.    Vtd.  Gallia. 

Cispadana  Gallia.    Vid.  Gallia. 

Cissa.    Vtd.  Susiana. 

CissSis,  a  patronymic  given  to  Hecuba  as  daughter 
of  Cisseus. 

Classes,  I.  a  king  of  Thrace,  father  to  Hecuba. 
( Kir/.,  .En.,  7,  320 )  —  II.  A  son  of  Melampus,  killed 
by  Jjneas.    (Id.,  10,  317.) 

Cissia,  a  country  of  Asia,  having  Media  to  the  north, 
Babylonia  to  the  west,  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  south, 
and  Persia  to  the  southeast.  Iu  capital  was  Susa. 
In  Cissia  was  Ardericca,  where  Darius  settled  those 
of  the  Eretrians  whom  his  naval  commanders  had 
brought  to  him  as  prisoners  in  obedience  to  his  com- 
mand. ( Kid.  Ardericca  and  Eretria.)  Susiana  is  fre- 
quently confounded  with  Cissia.  The  former  was 
merely  a  part  of  the  latter,  and  was  properly  the  terri- 
tory adjacent  to  the  city  of  Susa.  (Larchcr,  Hut. 
£  Herod— Table  Geographufuc,  vol.  8,  p.  133.) 

Cissus,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Thes- 
salonica,  which  contributed,  as  Strabo  asserts  (Epit. 
7,  p.  330),  to  the  aggrandizement  of  that  city.  The 
modern  name  is  said  to  be  Ctsme.  (French  Strabo, 
vol.  3,  p.  126.)  Xenophon  also  sneaks  of  a  Mount 
Cissus,  which  was  probably  in  this  direction.  (Cyneg., 
c.  11,  I.) 

Cith^ro.v,  I.  a  king  of  Platea  in  Bceotia,  remarka- 
ble for  his  wisdom.  By  his  advice,  Jupiter  pretended  l 
to  be  contracting  a  second  marriage,  when  Juno  had  ; 
quarrelled  with  and  left  him.  The  scheme  succeeded, , 
and  the  goddess  became  reconciled  to  her  spouse.  ■ 
(Pausan.,  9,  3.)  This  monarch  is  said  to  have  given  I 
name  to  the  well-known  mountain-range  in  Bceotia. 
(Pausan.,9,  1.) — II.  An  elevated  ridge  of  mountains, 
dividing  DcBotia  first  from  Mcgaris,  and  afterward  from 
Attica,  and  finally  uniting  with  Mount  Parncs  and 
other  summits  which  belong  to  the  northeastern  side  of 
that  province.  (Strabo,  405.)  It  was  dedicated,  as 
Pausanias  affirms  (9,  2),  to  Jupiter  Citheronius,  and 
was  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  having  been  the  scene 
of  many  events  recorded  by  poets  and  other  writers. 
Such  were  the  metamorphosis  of  Actaeon,  the  death  of 
Penthcus,  and  the  exposure  of  (Edipus.  Here  also 
Bacchus  was  said  to  hold  his  revels  and  celebrate  his 
mystic  orgies,  accompanied  by  his  usual  train  of  satyrs 
and  frantic  Bacchantes.  (Eurip.,  Bacckct,  1381. — 
Soph.,  (Ed.  Tyr.,  1451.  —  Id.  ibid,  1391.  —  Eurip., 
Phacn.,  809 )  We  know  from  Thucydides  (2,  75), 
that  this  mountain  was  once  supplied  with  forest  tim- 
ber, as  the  Pcloponnesians  are  said  to  have  derived 
from  thence  the  supply  they  required  for  carrying  on 
the  siege  of  Platroa.  But  Dodwell  says,  "it  is  now 
shrouded  by  deep  gloom  and  dreary  desolation,"  and 
elsewhere  he  remarks,  "  it  is  barren,  or  covered  only 
with  dark  stunted  shrubs ;  towards  the  summit,  how- 
ever, it  is  crowned  with  forests  of  fir,  from  which  it  de- 
rives its  modern  name  of  Elatea,  the  modem  Greek 
term  for  the  fir-tree  being,  like  the  ancient,  Omttj." 
(Travels,  vol.  1,  p.  281.  —  Cramer'*  Ancient  Greece, 
vol.  2,  p.  218,  teaq.) 

Citil'm,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Cyprus, 
on  the  southern  shores  of  the  island,  northeast  of  Araa- 
thus.  Josephus  says  it  was  built  by  Chittim,  the 
son  of  Javan.  (Ant.  Jud.,  1,  7. — Compare  Epiphan., 
Har.,  1,  30.  —  Hicron.  in  Jet  ,  5,  23.)  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  celebrated  Zeno ;  and  Diogenes  La- 
ertius,  in  his  life  of  that  philosopher,  reports,  that  this 
town  had  been  colonized  by  the  Phoenicians,  a  circum- 


stance which  is  confirmed  by  Cicero  (de  Fix.,  4,  20) 
and  Suidas  («.  r.  Zrjvuv).  Citium  wan  besieged,  at 
the  closo  of  the  Persian  war,  by  the  Athenian  force* 
under  the  command  of  Cimon  (Thucyd.,  1,  112.) 
According  to  Diodorus  Siculus  (12,  3),  the  place  sur- 
rendered ;  but  it  was  the  last  exploit  of  that  distinguish- 
ed general,  for  he  was  soon  after  taken  ill,  and  died 
on  board  his  ship  in  the  harbour.  (Plul.  et  Corn.  Sep., 
ml.  Ctm.)  Citium  was  a  bishopric  under  the  Byiaih 
tine  empire.  The  place  still  retains  the  name  of  CA*- 
ti.    (Cramer's  Ana  Minor,  vol.  3,  p.  379,  teq.) 

Civs,  I.  a  river  of  Thrace,  rising  in  the  northwest- 
ern part  of  the  chain  of  Mount  Rhodope,  and  falling 
into  the  Ister.  It  is  now  the  Eaker.  D'Anvillc  call* 
the  river  Ceseus. — II.  A  river  and  town  of  Bithynia. 
The  town  was  destroyed  by  Philip,  father  of  Perm, 
and  rebuilt  by  Prusias,  who  called  it  after  hu  own 
name,  Prusias.    (Kid.  Prusias.) 

Civilis,  a  powerful  Batavian,  who  raised  a  sedition 
against  the  Roman  power  during  the  controversy  for 
empire  between  Vitellius  and  Vespasian.  Tacitoi  Uw 
furnished  us  with  interesting  and  copious  details  of 
this  long-protracted  conflict.  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  4, 13- 
Id.  ib.,  5,  14,  dec.) 


Clams,  a  river  of  Etruria,  now  la  C 


nsin? 


near  Arretium,  and  falling  into  the  Tiber  northeast  of 
Vulsinii.    It  may  be  seen  from  Tacitus  that  a  project 
was  once  agitated  for  causing  its  waters,  which  formed 
large  marshes  near  Clusium,  to  discharge  themselves 
into  the  Arnus.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  1,79.) — if  (orClanius), 
a  river  of  Campania,  falling  into  the  sea  near  Liternum 
It  rises  in  the  Apennines  near  Nola,  and  flows  at  no 
great  distance  from  Accrrse.    The  modern  name  is 
Lap  no.  By  some  writers  the  ancient  name  is  given  as 
Liternus.    (S/roAo,  243.— Lie.,  32,29.)   This  stream 
is  apt  to  stagnate  near  its  entrance  into  the  sea,  and  to 
form  marshes,  anciently  known  as  the  Palus  Litem*, 
now  Logo  di  Patrta.    iThe  appellation  Clanius  is  evi- 
dently derived  from  the  Etrurian  Clanis.  (MulUr. 
Etnuker,  vol.  1,  p.  146,  in  not.)    Pliny  names  them 
both  Glanis.    (Phn  ,  3,  9.) 

Claros,  a  city  of  Ionia,  northeast  of  Colophon  and 
southeast  of  Lebcdus.    It  was  famous  for  its  temple, 
grove,  and  oracle  of  Apollo.    This  celebrated  scat  of 
divination  is  supposed  to  have  been  discovered  soon 
after  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  the  poets  relate  many  tales 
with  regard  to  a  contention  in  prophetic  skill  which 
took  place  here  between  Catchall  and  Mopsus,  and 
which  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  former 
(Kid  Calchas.)   Tacitus  gives  an  account  of  the  visit 
paid  by  Germanicus  to  this  oracle.    (Ann.,  2,  54) 
The  priesthood  was  confined  to  certain  families,  pnn- 
cipally  of  Miletus.    The  number  and  names  of  these 
who  came  to  consult  the  oracle  were  announced  to 
the  seer,  who,  having  descended  into  the  cave  awl 
drunk  of  the  spring,  revealed  in  verse  to  each  his  most 
secret  thoughts.    On  this  occasion  it  is  said  thai  a 
speedy  death  was  announced  to  Germanicus  The 
oracle  continued  to  flourish  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (5, 29), 
and  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Constantino.  Considera- 
ble vestiges  are  still  to  be  seen  at  ZUlt,  which  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  ancient  Claroa.    (Cramer' $  Ana 
Minor,  vol.  1,  j>.  359,  §eq.) 

ClastidIum,  a  town  of  Liguria,  northeast  of  Dct- 
tona,  now  Chiastcggio.  It  was  celebrated  as  the  spot 
where  Claudius  Marccllus  gained  the  spolia  omm&.  I'T 
vanquishing  and  slaying  Viridomarus,  king  o£thc  G?- 
satsj.  (Polybtu*,  2,  34.  —  Plut„  Vit.  Mar cell  — -Yal 
Max.,  1,  1.)  Clastidium  was  betrayed  to  Hannikv 
after  the  battle  of  Ticinum,  with  considerable  maja 
zincs  which  the  Romans  had  laid  up  there,  and  it  form 
ed  the  chief  depot  of  the  Carthaginian  army  while  tn 
camped  on  the  Trebia  (Polyb.,  3.  69. — Iav  ,  21, 4d 
— Ctc,  Tutc  Ditp ,  4,  22.)  It  was  afterward  burn 
ed  by  the  Romans  in  a  wnr  with  the  Ligurians.  (Lir 
32,  29,  and  31.) 
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CuidIa  Gk5S,  a  celebrated  patrician  house  at 
Rme,  from  which  came  many  distinguished  men  in 
the  days  of  the  republic.  According  to  Suetonius 
\Yu  Tib  ,  1),  this  family  could  boast  of  88  consuls,  5 
dictators,  7  censors,  7  triumphs,  and  2  ovations.  The 
emperors  Tiberius  and  Claudius  were  of  this  same  line. 
The  Claudian  family  claimed  descent  from  Appius 
Claudius.  There  was  also  a  plebeian  brunch  of  the 
Claudii,  named  the  Claudii  MarcelU.  (Consult  Glan- 
dorp,  Onomatt.,  p.  222,  *eqq.) 

Claudia,  I.  a  vestal  virgin,  suspected  of  having  vio- 
lated  her  vow.    She  proved  her  innocence  by  drawing 
off  from  a  shoal  in  the  Tiber,  with  the  aid  of  her  girdle 
merely,  a  vessel  which  had  been  stranded  there,  and 
on  board  of  which  was  the  statue  of  Cybele,  that  had 
been  brought  to  Italy  from  Asia  Minor.    (Ovid,  Fast., 
4,  305,  «7f  —  Sutton.,  Vu.  Tib.,  c.  2.  —  Lip.,  29,  14.) 
— II.  A  sister  of  Claudius  Pulcher,  fined  by  the  people 
on  account  of  an  offensive  remark  made  by  her.  It 
seems,  that,  as  her  vehicle  (earpentum)  was  retarded  in 
its  progress  through  the  streets  of  Rome  by  the  press- 
ure of  the  crowd,  she  exclaimed,  in  a  moment  of 
haughty  irritation,  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  Clau- 
dian race,  "  I  wish  my  brother  Pulcher  were  alive 
again,  and  would  lose  another  fleet,  that  there  might 
be  less  crowding  and  confusion  at  Rome  !"  (Sueton., 
Vu.  Tib.,  c.  2.)— III.  A  vestal  virgin,  daughter  of  Ap- 
pius Claudius  Audax.    When  the  tribunes  of  the  com- 
mons endeavoured  to  pull  her  father  from  his  chariot, 
in  the  midst  of  a  triumph  (A.U.C.  610),  she  ascended 
the  triumphal  ear,  took  her  place  by  her  father's  side, 
and  rode  with  him  to  the  Capitol,  thus  securing  him  by 
her  sacred  character  from  any  farther  molestation. 
(Vol.  Mai.,  5,4,  6.  —  Cic,  pro  Coei.,  14.)    In  Sue- 
tonius ( Vu.  Tib.,  c.  2),  Appius  is  called  her  brother 
Ifratrem),  but  this  is  evidently  an  error  of  the  copyists 
for  patron.    (Ptgk.,  Ann.,  vol.  2,  p.  473.)  —  IV.  Au- 
gusta, a  daughter  of  Nero  and  Poppsa.    Her  birth  ex- 
cited great  joy  in  her  profligate  father,  but  she  died 
at  the  end  of  four  months.    Divine  honours  were  de- 
creed unto  the  royal  infant,  and  a  temple  and  priestess 
(Taat ,  Ann.,  15,  23  —  Sueton .,  Vtt.  Ner.,  c.  35.)— V. 
\  V  ia)  a  Roman  road,  which  branched  off  from  the  Via 
Fbminia.  at  the  Pons  Mutvius,  near  Rome,  and,  pro- 
ceeding through  the  more  inland  parts  of  Etruria,  joined 
the  Via  Aureus  at  Lucca.    It  appears  to  have  fallen 
into  disuse,  when  the  central  parts  of  Etruria,  which  it 
crossed,  became  unfrequented.    ( Cramer' t  Anc.  Italy, 
vol  1,  p.  245.)— VI.  Antonia,  a  daughter  of  the  Em- 
peror Claudius,  married  Cn.  Pompey,  whom  Messalina 
caused  to  be  put  to  death.    Her  second  husband,  Syl- 
la  Fauetus,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  was  killed  by 
Nero,  and  she  shared  his  fate  when  she  refused  to 
many  his  murderer.    {Sueton.,  Vtt.  Claud.,  c.  27.  — 
Id,  Fir  4Vrr.,35.) 

Clacdia  Lex,  I.  proposed  by  Claudius  the  consul, 
at  the  request  of  the  allies,  A.U.C.  573,  that  the  allies 
and  those  of  the  Latin  name  should  leave  Rome,  and 
return  to  their  own  cities.    According  to  this  law, 
the  consul  made  an  edict ;  and  a  decree  of  the  senate 
wa»  added,  that,  for  the 'future,  no  person  should 
be  manumitted,  unless  both  master  and  slave  swore 
that  the  latter  was  not  manumitted  for  the  soke  of 
aging  his  city.    For  the  allies  used  to  give  their 
c  biidren  as  slaves  to  any  Roman  citizen,  on  condition 
of  their  being  manumitted.    (Lis.,  41,  8,  tea. — Cic., 
Pr«  Bulb.,  33.) — II.  Another,  by  the  consul  Marcellus, 
A^tJ.C.  703,  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  stand 
eaadsdate  for  an  office  while  absent :  thus  taking  from 
f'ae*»r  the  privilege  granted  by  the  Pompetan  law  , 
also,  that  the  freedom  of  the  city  should  be  taken  from 
'i.e  colony  of  Novumcomum.  which  Cs-sar  had  planted. 
{ Sueton.,  Vu  Jul.,  28  —Ctc.,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  13,  35.)— 
HI    Another,  de  usura,  by  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
forbade  people  to  lend  money  to  minors  on  con- 
It 


is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  what  was  called  the 
Senattu-contultum  Macedumanum,  enforced  by  Ves- 
pasian. (Taat.,  Ann.,  1 1,  13.)— IV.  Another,  passed 
A.U.C.  535,  and  forbidding  any  senator  or  father  of 
a  senator  to  have  a  vessel  above  a  certain  burden 
(300  amphora).  The  object  it  had  in  view  was  to 
prevent  their  engaging  in  commercial  operations.  A 
clause  is  supposed  to  have  been  added  to  this  law,  pro- 
hibiting the  qua-stors'  clerks  from  trading.  (Lav.,  21, 
63. — Compare  Crustu*,  ad  Sueton.,  Vit.  Dom.,  c.  9.) 

Claudia  aqua,  the  first  water  brought  to  Rome 
by  means  of  an  aqueduct.  This  was  one  of  1 1  miles, 
erected  by  the  censor  Appius  Claudius,  A.U.C.  441. 
The  supply  was  obtained  from  the  river  Anio.  (Eu- 
trop.,  2, 4.— Lt».,  9,  29.) 

Claumani's,  Claudius,  a  Latin  poet,  born  at  Alex- 
andres in  Egypt,  probably  about  365  A.D.,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Valentinian  I.  His  name  indi- 
cates that  his  family  was  originally  from  Rome ;  but 
at  Alcxandrea  Greek  was  the  language  of  every -day 
intercourse,  and  it  was  in  this  tongue  that  Claudius 
composed  his  first  works.  He  received  a  distinguished 
literary  education.  It  has  been  supposed,  from  some 
passages  in  his  works,  that  in  his  youth  he  bore  arms, 
and  that  he  assisted,  A.D.  394,  in  the  battle  between 
Theodosius  and  Eugenius.  Gesner,  however,  has 
shown  that  these  passages  are  susceptible  of  another 
interpretation.  It  is  more  certain,  that,  after  having 
passed  some  time  at  Rome,  he  followed,  A.D.  396, 
Stilicho,  the  minister  and  guardian  of  Honorius,  to 
Mediolanum,  which  was,  at  this  period,  the  residence 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  West.  The  minister,  a  Vandal 
by  nation,  and  bis  spouse,  the  Princess  Serena,  became 
the  patrons  of  the  young  poet ;  and  the  latter  expressed 
his  gratitude  in  verses,  which  were  recompensed  by 
honours  of  the  most  exaggerated  character.  Not  only 
was  Claudian  raised  to  stations  of  which  his  talents  no 
doubt  rendered  him  worthy,  but,  on  the  request  of  the 
senate,  the  two  emperors  of  the  East  and  West  united 
in  having  a  bronze  statue  raised  to  him  in  the  forum, 
the  pedestal  of  which,  bearing  an  inscription  in  hon- 
our of  the  poet,  was  discovered  at  Rome  in  the  15th 
century.  The  authenticity  of  this  monument  is  doubt- 
ed by  some,  but  without  sufficient  reason,  since  Clau- 
dian himself  makes  mention  of  the  statue  in  one  of  his 
poems  (25,  7.  —  Compare  Seholl,  Hut.  Lit.  Rom., 
vol.  3,  p.  82,  in  notit).  About  A.D.  398,  Claudian 
returned  to  Egypt,  armed  with  a  letter  from  his  pro- 
tector, demanding  for  the  bard  the  hand  of  a  rich  heir- 
ess in  this  province.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  at 
Alexandres,  and  Claudian  conducted  his  young  bride 
to  the  imperial  court.  After  having  enjoyed,  for  the 
space  of  more  than  ten  years,  the  favour  of  his  power- 
ful protectors,  our  poet  was  involved  in  one  of  those 
catastrophes  so  common  at  courts.  Accused,  probably 
without  any  reason,  of  a  design  to  raise  his  own  son  to 
the  imperial  throne,  Stilicho  was  delivered  over  to 
punishment  in  408.  Though  we  know  not  how  far 
Claudian  was  involved  in  the  disgrace  of  his  protectors, 
still  we  cannot  doubt  that  ho  lost  his  official  stations, 
and  also  a  part  of  his  fortune.  The  period  of  his  death 
is  unknown. — The  question  is  sometimes  put,  whether 
Claudian  was  a  Christian  or  not.  There  is  nothing  in 
his  works  to  indicate  that  he  was ;  for  some  Christian 
epigrams  that  are  found  among  his  poems  are  evi- 
dently spurious.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising,  indeed, 
that  one  who  lived  in  a  court  which  possessed  a  great 
zeal  for  Christianity,  should  have  remained  faithful  to 
the  religion  of  his  fathers  :  the  regrets,  however,  of  St. 
Augustine  and  of  Orosius,  who  state  that  Claudian  was 
a  pagan,  are  too  positive  in  their  character  to  admit  of 
any  doubt  on  this  point.  (Augustin.,  de  Civ.  Dei,  5, 
26.— Orot.,  adv.  Pagan.  Hist.,  7,  35.)— Claudian  has 
left  poems  of  various  kinds  :  epic,  panegyric,  satirical, 
and  also  idyls  and  epigrams.  The  panegyrics  in  verse, 
composed  by  him,  are  the  earliest  with  which  we  are 
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acquainted,  and  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an 
innovation  Prose  panegyrics  bad  been  in  use  from 
the  second  century  of  our  era.  These  eulogiums  in 
verse,  composed  by  the  poet,  are  as  follows  :  1st.  A 
Panegyric  on  the  consulship  of  Probinus  and  Olybrius, 
which  took  place  in  395  :  2d.  Panegyrics  on  the  third, 
fourth,  and  sixth  consulships  of  Honorius,  which  took 
place  in  the  years  396,  398,  and  404 :  3d.  A  Pane- 
gyric in  honour  of  Mallius  Theodoras,  A.D.  399 : 
4th  A  Eulogium  on  Stilicho,  in  three  parts :  6th.  A 
Eulogium  on  Serena.  In  reading  these  productions 
we  are  at  a  loss  which  to  wonder  at  most,  the-  base 
flattery  of  the  poet,  or  the  effrontery  of  those  who  re- 
ceived his  gross  adulation  without  a  blush. — In  epic 
poetry  Claudian  has  left  us  a  piece  in  three  cantos  or 
t>ooks,  entitled  "  De  Raptu  Proserpina ;"  and  the 
commencement  of  a  second  production,  entitled  "  Gi- 
gantomaekia,"  the  war  of  the  Giants.  As  regards 
the  first  of  these  works,  critics  have  considered  the 
third  book  inferior  in  polish  to  the  other  two,  and  show- 
ing less  of  a  finishing  hand.  The  plan  of  the  poem, 
moreover,  is  a  defective  one.  Instead  of  hurrying  us 
at  once  into  the  very  midst  of  the  action,  as  an  epic 
bard  should  do,  he  recounts  his  fable  from  its  very 
commencement,  as  an  historian  would  relate  an  event. 
All  the  actors,  too,  being  deities,  and,  consequently, 
elevated  above  the  level  of  human  nature,  can  only  in- 
spire a  feeble  interest.  This  defect  Claudian  seeks  to 
remedy  by  a  style  always  elevated,  by  striking  imagery 
and  brilliant  descriptions  :  but  this  tone  pervading  the 
whole  work,  and  the  uniformity  of  the  characters,  nave 
spread  over  it  a  monotony  which  becomes  fatiguing  in 
the  extreme.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  Clau- 
dian is.  perhaps,  next  to  Statius,  the  Latin  epic  poet 
that  has  come  nearest  to  Virgil,  especially  in  some  of 
his  descriptions  and  comparisons,  and  his  merit  will  no 
doubt  appear  in  a  much  more  favourable  light  if  we  take 
into  consideration  the  period  when  he  lived. — Two 
other  works  of  Claudian  may  be  ranked  in  the  class  of 
epic  poems.  One  is  entitled  "  De  Bella  Gildomeo;" 
the  other,  "  De  BeUo  Getico,  wet  Poilentiaco."  Gil- 
don,  son  of  a  king  of  Mauritania,  had  made  himself  in- 
dependent in  Africa  during  tho  reign  of  Theodosius 
the  Great.  The  loss  of  this  province,  one  of  the  gran- 
aries of  the  empire,  was  severely  felt.  Under  Hono- 
rius, however,  Africa  was  reconquered,  and  it  is  this 
exploit  that  Claudian  celebrates  in  a  poem,  of  which 
we  have  only  the  first  canto,  containing  the  cause  and 
the  preparations  of  the  war.  The  poem  "  De  Brllo 
Getico"  turns  on  the  war  with  the  Visigoths,  called 
also  the  war  of  Pollentia,  which  occurred  A.D.  402, 
when  Honorius  was  consul  for  the  fifth  time  with  his 
brother  Arcadius,  emperor  of  the  East.  Alaric,  king 
of  this  Germanic  race,  having  entered  Italy  by  the  way 
of  Pannonia,  was  defeated  by  Stilicho  near  Pollentia, 
among  the  Cottian  Alps.  This  war  is  the  subject  of  a 
poem  by  Claudian,  in  six  hundred  and  forty-seven  ver- 
ges. Cassiodorus,  it  is  true,  and  likewise  Jornandes, 
say  directly  the  contrary  in  relation  to  this  affair ;  but 
in  admitting  the  fact  of  the  overthrow,  as  stated  by 
Claudian,  we  do  not  pretend  to  prejudge  a  question  of 
history.— Claudian  is  the  author  also  of  some  poems, 
which  one  would  be  tempted  to  rank  in  the  class  of 
satires,  if  the  manner  in  which  he  treats  his  subject 
was  not  rather  of  an  epic,  or,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of 
a  rhetorical  character,  and  if  these  pieces  were  not 
composed  with  the  same  view  as  his  panegyrics, 
namely,  that  of  pleasing  Stilicho.  The  productions  to 
which  we  refer  are  his  invectives  against  Rufinus  and 
Eutropius,  two  enemies  of  the  minister's.  These  are, 
perhaps.  Claudian'*  chef-d'oeuvre*.  Some  critics,  how- 
ever, consider  the  poem  against  Eutropius  superior  to 
that  against  Rufinus.  We  have  also  two  Epithalamia 
by  Claudian :  one  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Ho- 
and  Maria,  the  daughter  of  Stilicho  and  Serena ; 
on  the  marriage  of  Palladius  and  Cclerina. 
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In  both  of  these  pieces  Claudian  shows  imagination 
and  talent.  The  first  of  these  epithalamia  U  followed 
by  a  poem,  to  which  the  copyists  have  given  the  title 
of  Fescenmna.  There  exist  also  five  poetical  epistles 
of  Claudian,  which  may  be  ranked  among  the  feeblest 
of  his  productions.  Under  the  name  of  Idyls,  we  have, 
moreover,  seven  didactic  or  descriptive  poems.  There 
are  likewise  some  epigrams  remaining,  but  many  of 
them  appear  to  have  been  written,  not  by  Claudian, 
but  by  a  Christian  bard.  To  the  works  of  Claudian 
it  has  been  customary  to  join  a  poem  in  honour  of 
Hercules.  It  is  more  correctly  assigned,  however,  to 
Olympius  Nemcsianus.  ( Wernsdorjf,  Poet.  Lot.  Jtfw . 
vol .  1 ,  p.  275. )  The  best  editions  of  Claudian  are,  that 
of  Gesner,  Lip*.,  1759,  8vo ;  that  of  Burmann  (wean- 
dus),  A  mat.,  1760,4to;  and  that  of  Artaud  (in  Lemaire's 
collection),  Pari*,  1824, 2  vols.  8vo. 

Claumopolib,  I.  a  city  of  Bithynia,  previously 
called  Bithynium.     It  was  situate  above  Tium,  in  a 
district  named  Salone,  celebrated  for  its  excellent  pas- 
tures, and  a  cheese  much  esteemed  at  Rome.  (Strtb., 
665  —  Pltny,  11,42.)    From  Pausanias  (8,  9),  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  either  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sangarius,  or  near  them.    It  obtained  the  name  of 
Claudiopolis  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.    At  a  later 
period,  as  the  birthplace  of  Antinoua  the  favourite  of 
Hadrian,  it  received  several  privileges  from  that  em- 
peror.   (Dio  Co**.,  69,  11.)    Under  Theodosius  it 
was  made  the  capital  of  the  province  Hojiorias.  Many 
|  years  after,  wo  learn  from  Anna  Comnena  (p.  967) 
and  Leo  Diaconus  (4,  9),  who  describe  it  as  the  most 
wealthy  and  flourishing  city  of  Galatia,  that  it  wis 
almost  totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  attended 
with  vast  loss  of  lives.    {Cramer''*  Asia  Minor,  vol  I, 
p.  209.) —  II.  A  city  of  Cilicia  Trachea,  but  assigned 
by  Ammianufl  and  Hierociea  to  Isauria.  (Ammtn. 
MareeU.,  14,  25.  —Hxeroel.,  p.  709.)    It  was  founded 
by  Claudius  the  Roman  emperor,  and  was  situate  in  a 
plain  between  two  summits  of  Mount  Taurus,  and 
probably  also  on  the  Calycadnus,  or  one  of  its  branches. 
( WesseHng,  ad  HterocL,  1.  c. — Cramer'*  Asia  -Wiser, 
vol.  2,  p.  332.) 

Clauour,  I.  Appius.    (Vid.  Appios.) —  II.  PuV 
cher,  a  Roman  consul  in  the  first  Punic  war.  When, 
previous  to  a  naval  engagement  with  the  Carthagin- 
ians, the  person  who  had  charge  of  the  sacred  fowls 
told  him  that  they  would  not  eat,  which  was  esteemed 
a  bad  omen,  he  ordered  them  to  be  thrown  into  the 
sea,  exclaiming,  "Then  let  them  drink."    After  this, 
joining  battle  with  the  foe,  he  was  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  his  fleet.    Having  been  recalled  by  tbe  sen*!*, 
he  gave  another  specimen  of  the  haughty  temper  of  the 
Claudian  race,  for,  on  being  directed  to  nominate  a 
dictator,  he  purposely  named  his  own  viator,  an  indi- 
vidual of  the  lowest  rank.    (Lt'r.,  Etnt  ,  19.  —  C»r-. 
N.  D.,  2,  3.  —  Id  ,  de  Dw,  1.  16.)  — III.  Nero,  a  Hu- 
man consul  in  the  second  Punic  war,  who.  in  con- 
junction with  his  colleague  Liviua  Salinator,  defeated 
Ha*drubal  in  Umbria,  on  the  banks  of  the  Metaunw- 
( Vtd.  Mctaurus  and  Hasdrubal.) — IV.  Tiberius  Nrro, 
father  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.    H  c  was  distinguished 
for  his  naval  skill  in  the  Alexandrine  war,  under  Ju- 
lius Caesar.    At  a  subsequent  period  he  excited  a  se- 
dition in  Campania,  by  promising  to  restore  the  prop- 
erty of  those  who  had  suffered  in  the  civil  wars.  Th» 
tumult,  however,  was  soon  quelled  by  the  arrival  of 
Octavius  ;  and  Tiberius,  together  with  his  wife  Ijvia. 
took  refuge  in  Sicily  and  Achaia  until  the  establish- 
ment of  the  second  triumvirate  made  it  safe  for  him  to 
return  to  Rome.    Livia  having  after  this  engaged  the* 
affections  of  Octavius,  Tiberius  transferred  to  him  the 
name  and  privileges  of  a  husband.    {Tacit.,  Ann ., 
6, 1.)— V.  Tiberius  Nero  Cesar,  the  successor  of  Au- 
gustus, and  son  of  the  preceding.    {Vtd.  Tiberiut) 
— VI.  Tiberius  Claudius  Drusus  Cesar,  more  com- 
monly known  by  his  historical  name  of  Claudius,  sue 
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reeded  to  the  Roman  empire  on  the  death  of  Caligula. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Drusus  and  Antonia,  and, 
coasequentlv,  grand-nephew  to  Augustus.    When  the 
Humiliation  of  Caligula  was  made  known,  the  first 
impulse  of  the  court  party  and  of  the  foreign  guards 
was  to  mass nrre  all  who  had  participated  in  the  mur- 
der.  Several  persons  of  distinction,  who  imprudently 
expo&ed  themselves,  liecame,  in  consequence,  the  vic- 
tims of  their  far/.   This  violence  subsided,  however, 
upon  their  discovering  Claudius,  who  had  concealed 
himself  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  palace,  and,  being 
draped  from  hi*  hiding-place,  threw  himself  at  their 
feet  in  the  utmost  terror,  and  besought  them  to  spare 
his  life.    The  soldiers  in  the  palace  immediately  sa- 
inted him  emperor,  and  Claudius,  in  return,  set  the 
first  example  of  paying  the  army  for  the  imperial  dig- 
nity by  a  largess  from  the  public  treasury.    It  is  dif- 
ficult to  assign  any  other  motive  for  the  choice  which 
the  anay  made  of  Claudius  than  that  which  they  them- 
selves professed,  "  His  relationship  to  the  whole  fami- 
ly of  the  Cesars."    Claudius,  who  was  now  fifty 
years  old,  had  never  done  anything  to  gain  popularity, 
or  to  display  those  qualities  which  secure  the  attach- 
w  of  the  soldiery.    He  had  been  a  rickety  child, 
and  the  development  of  his  faculties  was  retarded  by 
his  bodily  infirmities ;  and  although  he  outgrew  his 
complaints,  and  became  distinguished  as  a  polite  schol- 
ar and  an  eloquent  writer  (Tacit.,  Ann,,  13,  3. — Sue- 
by*..  Fit.  Claud.,  c.  41),  his  spirits  never  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  disease  and  of  severe  treatment, ! 
and  he  retained  much  of  the  timidity  and  indolence  of 
his  childhood.  (Sue ton.,  Vit.  Claud.,  c.  2.)  During 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  he  gave  himself  up  to  gross  sen- 
suality, and  consoled  himself  under  this  degradation 
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the  security  which  it  brought  with  it. 
ila  also  he  found  his  safety  consist  in  maintaining 


his  reputation  for  incapacity,  and  he  suffered  himself 
to  become  the  butt  of  court  parasites,  and  the  subject 
of  their  practical  jokes.    (S  tie  ton.,  Vit.  Claud,  c.  7.) 
The  excitement  of  novelty,  on  his  first  accession  to 
the  throne,  produced  efforts  of  sagacity  and  prudence, 
of  which  none  who  had  previously  known  him  believed 
htm  capable  ;  and  during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  too, 
find  judicious  and  useful  enactments  occasionally  ! 
rcarie.  which  would  seem  to  show  that  he  was  not  in 
x'lhty  "so  silly  an  emperor"  as  historians  have  gen-  i 
orally  represented  him  to  be.     It  is  most  probable,  ' 
tJ>?refore,  that  the  fatuity  which  characterizes  some  J 
ports  of  his  esndoct  was  the  result,  not  of  natural  im-  I 
beciiity.  b'lt  of  the  early  and  unlimited  indulgence  of 
the  grossest  sensuality.    Claudius  embellished  Rome  | 
with  many  magnificent  works ;  he  made  Mauritania  a 
Raman  province;  his  armies  fought  successfully  against 
the  Germans  ,  and  he  himself  triumphed  magnificently 
for  victories  over  the  Britons,  and  obtained,  together 
with  his  infant  son,  the  surname  of  Britannicus.  But 
in  ether  respects  he  was  wholly  governed  by  worthless 
tiroxrriles,  and  especially  by  his  empress,  the  profligate 
aad  abandoned  Messalina,  whose  cruelty  and  rapacity 
*ers  as  unbounded  as  her  licentiousness.    At  herin- 
sttfittoa,  it  was  hut  too  common  for  the  emperor  to 
F  Jt  to  death,  on  false  charges  of  conspiracy,  some  of 
the  wealthiest  of  the  nobles,  and  to  confiscate  their  es- 
tate* with  the  money  arising  from  which  she  openly 
:-*mpere.l  her  numerous  paramours.    When  the  ca- 
~*xr  of  this  ^uiltv  woman  was  terminated.  Claudius 


for  a  time  by  his  freed  man  Narcissus, 
and  Pallas,  another  manumitted  stave,  until  he  took  to 
wife  his  own  niece,  Agrippina,  daughter  of  Germani-  j 
<ru*va  woman  of  strong  natural  abilities,  but  of  insa- , 
' !  inte  avarice,  extreme  ambition,  and  remorseless  cru-  ; 
Ehty.     Her  influence  over  the  feeble  emperor  was ' 
i»  iiusJltsjs ,  and  was  displayed  in  the  most  glaring  man- 
ner.    She  prevailed  on  him  at  last  to  set  aside  his  own  , 
wq  Britamrricus.  and  to  adopt  her  son  Domitius  Aheno- 
by  her  former  husband,  giving  him  the 


by  which  he  is  best  known,  Nero,  and  constituting 
him  heir  to  the  imperial  throne.  Claudius,  having  a? 
terward  shown  a  disposition  to  change  the  succession 
and  restore  it  to  Britannicus,  fell  a  victim  to  the  am- 
bition of  Agrippina,  who  caused  him  to  be  poisoned. 
A  dish  of  mushrooms  was  prepared  for  the  purpose,  a 
kind  of  food  of  which  the  emperor  was  known  to  be 
especially  fond,  and  the  effects  of  the  poison  were 
hastened  by  the  pretended  remedies  exhibited  by  Xeno- 
phon,  the  physician  of  the  palace.  It  was  given  out 
that  Claudius  had  suffered  from  indigestion,  which  his 
habitual  gluttony  rendered  so  frequent  that  it  excited 
no  surprise  :  and  his  death  was  concealed  till  Domi- 
tius Nero  had  secured  the  guards,  and  had  quietly 
taken  possession  of  the  imperial  authority.  Claudius 
died  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  four- 
teenth of  his  reign,  A  D.  54.  (Sutton.,  Vit.  Claud. — 
Dio  Co**.,  lib.  60.—Encyclop.  Metropol.,  Div.  3,  vol. 
2,  p.  443,  teqq.) 

ClazomknjK,  a  city  of  Ionia,  on  the  coast  of  the 
.'Egean  Sea,  west  of  Smyrna.  There  were  two  places 
of  this  name  ;  the  more  ancient  stood  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  was  strongly  fortified  by  the  Ionians  to  re- 
sist the  Persians.  After  the  defeat  of  Croesus,  how- 
ever, they  were  terrified,  and  withdrew  to  a  neighbour- 
ing island,  where  they  built  the  second  Clazomens,  so 
often  mentioned  in  Roman  history.  (Strabo,  645. — 
Compare  Pausanias,  7,  3.)  Alexander  joined  it  to 
the  continent  by  a  causeway  250  paces  long;  from 
which  time  it  was  reckoned  among  the  cities  on  the 
continent.  (P/m.,5,29.)  Augustus  greatly  embellish- 
ed it,  and  was  styled,  on  some  medals,  its  founder, 
through  flattery.  Anaxagoras  was  born  here.  On  or 
near  its  site  stands  the  small  town  of  Dourlak  or  Vourla. 
There  are  still  some  remains  of  the  ancient  causeway, 
by  which  one  can  reach,  with  some  risk,  however, 
from  the  force  of  the  sea,  the  island  of  St.  John.  (P<* 
eocke,  vol.  3,  book  2,  c.  2. — Chandler,  c.  24. — Mannert, 
Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  329.) 

Clbanthbs,  I.  a  Stoic  philosopher  of  Assus  in  Lyd- 
ia.  disciple  of  Zeno.  After  the  death  of  Zeno  he  pre- 
sided over  his  school.  His  first  appearance  was  in 
the  character  of  a  wrestler.  In  this  capacity  he  visit- 
ed Athens,  where  the  love  of  philosophy  was  diffused 
through  all  ranks  of  people.  He  soon  caught  the  gen- 
eral spirit,  and  though  he  was  possessed  of  no  more 
than  four  drachma,  he  determined  to  put  himself  under 
the  tuition  of  some  eminent  philosopher.  His  first 
master  was  Crates,  the  Academic.  He  afterward  be- 
came a  disciple  of  Zeno,  and  a  celebrated  advocate  of 
his  doctrines.  By  night  he  drew  water  as  a  common 
labourer  in  the  public  gardens,  that  he  might  have 
leisure  in  the  daytime  to  attend  the  schools  of  philos- 
ophy. The  Athenian  citizens  observing  that,  though 
he  appeared  strong  and  healthy,  he  had  no  visible 
means  of  subsistence,  summoned  him  before  the  Are- 
opagus, according  to  the  custom  of  the  city,  to  give  an 
account  of  his  manner  of  living.  Upon  this  he  pro- 
duced the  gardener  for  whom  he  drew  water,  and  a 
woman  for  whom  he  ground  meal,  as  witnesses  to 
prove  that  he  subsisted  by  the  labour  of  his  hands, 
and  the  judges  of  the  court  were  struck  with  such  ad- 
miration of  his  conduct,  that  they  ordered  ten  tnina  to 
be  paid  him  out  of  the  public  treasury ;  which,  how- 
ever, Zeno  would  not  suffer  him  to  accept.  (Diog. 
Laert. — Val.  Max.,  8,  7. — Sen.,  Bp.,  44.)  Antigonus 
afterward  presented  him  with  three  thousand  nuns?. 
From  the  manner  m  which  this  philosopher  supported 
himself,  he  was  called  fptdvrXoc,  or  "  the  well-drawer." 
For  many  years  he  was  so  very  poor  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  write  the  heads  of  his  master's  lectures  on 
shells  and  bones,  for  the  want  of  money  to  buy  better 
materials.  He  remained,  however,  notwithstanding 
every  obstacle,  a  pupil  of  Zeno  for  nineteen  years. 

His  natural  faculties  were  slow ;  but  resolution  and 
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and^it  last  he  became  so  complete  a  master  of  the 

Stoic  philosophy  as  to  be  perfectly  weU  qualified  to 
succeed  Zeno.  His  fellow-disciples  often  ridiculed 
bini  for  his  dulnees  by  calling  him  an  ass ;  but  his 
answer  was,  that  if  he  were  an  ass  he  was  the  better 
able  to  bear  the  weight  of  Zeno's  doctrine.  He  wrote 
much,  but  none  of  his  writings  remain  except  a  most 
beautiful  hymn  to  Jupiter,  preserved  in  the  Anthology. 
After  his  death,  the  Roman  senate  erected  a  statue 
in  honour  of  him  at  Assus.  It  is  said  that  he  starved 
himself  in  his  90th  year,  B.C.  840.  (Enfield's  Hts- 
tory  of  Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p.  364,  seqq.) — II.  A  Co- 
rinthian painter,  whom  some  make  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  drawing  in  outline.  (Pint.,  35, 3.)  Atbe- 
nagoras  mentions  him  among  the  first  that  practised 
this  branch  of  the  art.    (Silltg,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  v.) 

Clkabchds,  I.  a  tyrant  of  Heraclea  Pontica,  who 
was  killed  by  Chion  and  I^eonidas,  Plato's  pupils,  du- 
ring the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  Bacchus,  after 
the  enjoyment  of  the  sovereign  power  for  twelve 
years,  363  B.C.  (Consult  Memnon,  Fragm.,  c.  1, 
and  Hoffmann's  Prolegomena  in  Chionis  Epist. — 
Compare  also  remarks  under  the  article  Chion.) — 
II.  A  Lacedemonian,  one  of  the  Greek  command- 
ers in  the  army  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  and  held  by 
that  prince  in  the  highest  estimation  of  all  the  Greek 
leaders  that  were  with  him.  A  sketch  of  his  charac- 
ter and  history  is  given  by  Xenophon  (Anab.,  2.  6), 
in  which  many  things  appear  to  be  softened  down. 
He  had  been  governor  previously  of  Byzantium,  under 
the  orders  of  the  Spartan  Ephori,  and  had  conducted 
himself  so  tyrannically  that  the  government  at  home 
sent  an  armed  force  against  him.  Clearchus,  antici- 
pating the  arrival  of  these  troops,  left  Byzantium  and 
seized  upon  Selymbria,  and  when  the  Spartan  forces 
came  he  engaged  in  battle  with  them,  but  was  de- 
feated. After  this  he  fled  to  Cyrus.  He  was  entrap- 
ped along  with  the  other  Greek  leaders,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Cunaxa,  by  the  satrap  Tissaphemes.  and  put  to 
death  in  common  with  them.  (Ant..  Anab.,  3,  6,  31, 
stqq.—Id.  tb.,  2,  6,  1,  scqq—Diod  Sic,  14.  IS.) 

Clkmkns,  I.  (commonly  called  Komanus,  for  distinc- 
tion' sake  from  Clemens  of  Alexandrea),  one  of  the 
early  Christians,  the  friend  and  fellow-traveller  of  St. 
Paul,  and  afterward  bishop  of  Rome,  to  which  station 
he  was  chosen  A  D.  67,  or,  according  to  some,  A  D. 
91 .  He  was  the  author  of  an  epistle  to  the  church  of 
Corinth,  printed  in  the  "  Patres  Apostolici"  of  Le 
Clerc,  Amtt.,  1696.  Of  this  work,  the  only  manu- 
script of  which  now  extant  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
Archbishop  Wake  printed  a  translation  in  1705.  The 
best  edition  of  the  original  is  Jacobson's,  2  vols.  8vo, 
Oxon.,  1838.  Clemens  is  supposed  to  have  died  at 
Rome  about  the  close  of  the  first  century. — II.  An 
eminent  father  of  the  church,  who  flourished  between 
A.D.  192  and  217,  and  is  commonly  called  Alezan- 
drtnus,  to  distinguish  him  from  Clemens  of  Rome. 
He  is  supposed  Iry  some  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Athens,  and  by  others  of  Alexandrea,  but  of  his  real 
origin  very  little  is  known.  He  early  devoted  himself 
to  study  in  the  schools  of  the  latter  city,  and  had  many 
preceptors.  (Strom.,  I,  p.  274. — Euseb.,  Hist.  Eccl., 
6,  2.)  His  Hebrew  preceptor,  whom  he  calls  "the 
Sicilian  bee,"  was  unquestionably  Pantsnus,  a  Jew 
by  birth,  but  of  Sicilian  extraction,  who  united  Gre- 
cian with  sacred  learning,  and  was  attached  to  the 
Stoic  philosophy.  (Vales,  ad  Euscb.,  6,  10.)  Cle- 
mens so  far  adopted  the  ideas  of  this  preceptor  as  to 
espouse  the  moral  doctrine  of  the  Stoics.  In  other 
respects  he  followed  the  Eclectic  method  of  philoso- 
phizing. While  the  pagan  philosophers  pillaged  the 
Christian  stores  to  enrich  the  Eclectic  system,  this 
Christian  father,  on  the  contrary,  transferred  the  Pla- 
tonic, Stoic,  and  Oriental  dogmas  to  the  Christian 
creed,  as  relics  of  ancient  tradition  originating  in  Di- 
vine revelation.    (Strom.,  I,  p.  313.)    In  hopes  of 
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recommending  Christianity  to  his  catechumens  (for, 
after  Pantsenus,  he  had  the  charge  of  the  Christian 
catechetical  school  in  Alexandrea),  Clemens  made  a 
largo  collection  of  ancient  wisdom,  under  the  name  of 
StronuUa,  an  epithet  borrowed  from  carpet-work,  and 
intended  to  denote  the  miscellaneous  nature  of  the 
philosophical  and  religious  topics  of  which  the  work 
treats.    He  assigned  this  reason  for  the  undertaking, 
that  much  truth  is  mixed  with  the  dogmas  of  philoso- 
phers, or,  rather,  covered  and  concealed  in  thrir  wri- 
tings, like  the  kernel  within  its  shell.   This  work  it 
of  great  value,  as  it  contains  many  quotations,  and 
relates  many  facts,  not  elsewhere  preserved.  But, 
though  the  object  of  his  labours  was  laudable,  it  mart 
be  confessed  that  his  inclination  to  blend  heathen 
tenets  with  Christian  doctrines  rendered  his  writings 
in  many  respects  injurious  to  the  Christian  cause. 
His  vast  reading  encumbered  his  judgment ;  and  hia 
injudicious  zeal  sometimes  led  him  into  credulity,  if 
not  into  dishonesty.    We  frequently  find  him  adopt- 
ing Platonic  and  Stoic  tenets  as  Christian  doctrine*, 
and  thus  sowing  the  seeds  of  error  in  the  Christian 
church.    Besides  the  StronuUa,  we  have  the  following 
works  of  Clemens  remaining  :  1  Protrtptieon,  or  an 
exhortation  to  the  Pagans ;  2.  Pada/ropus,  or  the  m. 
stricter ;  3.  The  fragments  of  a  treatise  on  the  use  of 
riches,  entitled,  "'What  rich  man  shall  be  saved 
In  these  works  he  approaches  the  strict  standard  of 
orthodoxy  ;  but  in  one  which  is  lost,  and  the  title  of 
which  was  Hi/poti/poses,  or  "  Institutions,"  he  is  stated 
by  Photius  (Cod.,  109.  —  vol.  1,  p.  89,  ed.  Beklctr)U> 
have  maintained  sentiments  which  were  unscriptunl 
The  works  of  Clemens  were  first  printed  in  Greek 
only,  at  Florence,  in  1550.    Of  the  various  editions 
with  I<atin  versions,  the  best  is  that  of  Archbishop 
Potter,  2  vols,  fol ,  1715,  Omn.    ( Enfield's  History  of 
Philosophy,  vol.  2,  p.  274,  itqq.) 

Clb  obis  and  Biton,  two  youths,  sons  of  Cydippe, 
the  priestess  of  Juno  at  Argos,  and  remarkable  for 
physical  prowess,  having  both  carried  off  prizes  in  the 
public  games.    Solon,  in  his  conversation  with  Croe- 
sus on  the  subject  of  human  felicity,  related,  according 
to  Herodotus  (1, 31),  the  following  incident  respecting 
them.    Their  mother  Cydippe  was  required  by  sa- 
cred custom  to  be  drawn  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  on 
a  certain  festival,  by  a  pair  of  oxen.    The  animals 
happening  not  to  be  brought  up  from  the  field  in  due 
season,  and  Cydippe  being  pressed  for  time,  her  two 
sons  put  themselves  under  the  yoke,  drew  the  chariot 
in  which  their  mother  sat  for  the  distance  of  forty-fire 
stadia  (nearly  six  miles),  and  brought  her  in  that  man- 
ner to  the  temple.    The  men  of  ArpoB  who  stood 
around  commended  the  strength  of  the  youths,  and  the 
women  felicitated  their  mother  on  having  such  sons ; 
while  Cydippe  herself,  in  a  transport  of  joy,  prayed  to 
the  goddess  that  Cleobis  and  Biton  might  obtain  the 
greatest  blessing  man  could  receive.    When  she  had 
finished  her  prayer,  and  her  sons  had  sacrificed  and 
feasted  with  her,  they  fell  asleep  in  the  temple,  and 
awoke  no  more.    The  Argives,  in  commemoration  of 
their  filial  piety,  caused  statues  to  be  erected  to  them 
at  Delphi.    Servius  (ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  3,  532)  say*, 
that  the  want  of  oxen  on  this  occasion  was  owing  t*> 
a  pestilential  malady,  which  had  destroyed  all  the  cat- 
tle belonging  to  Argos. — This  touching  little  story  is 
frequently  alluded  to  by  the  ancient  writers.  (Compare 
Cic,  Tusc  Qiutst.,  1, 47  —  Plut.,  Const*,  ad  Apoll,  p 
108.  F.—Id,  Vit.  Sol.,  c.  27  —  Stobeeus,  p.  603,  dec  ) 

CiEOBtfLvs,  a  native  of  Lindus,  in  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  son  of  Evagoras,  monarch  of  that  city,  an* 
claiming  descent  from  Hercules.  He  was  not  lesi 
remarkable  for  strength  than  for  beauty  of  person 
After  travelling  in  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  acquitin; 
knowledge,  he  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  hi 
father.  Plutarch  says  he  usurped  it.  The  rest  of  hi 
life  is  unknown :  we  are  merely  informed  that  he  a 
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tsiasd  to  the  age  of  seventy  year*,  and  died  about  the  I 
Mth  Olympiad.   By  some  be  is  ranked  among  the 
wise  men  of  Greece.    Hie  favourite  maxim  was  'kpw- 
7w  furpov,  "  moderation  is  best"  i.  e.,  preserve  a  due 
mean  in  all  thing*.    (Dtog-  hurt,  in  Ft/.) 

Cukosb aoTC 8,  I.  a  king  of  Sparta,  who  succeeded 
hii  brother  Agesipolis  I.  He  was  defeated  by  Epam- 
mamlas  in  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  and  lost  hie  life  on 
that  occasion.  (JLen.,  Hist.  Or.,  6,  4,  13.) — II.  A 
sod- in-law  of  Leonidas  [I.,  king  of  Sparta,  who  usurp- 
ed the  kingdom  after  the  expulsion  of  that  monarch, 
but  was  soon  after  expelled  in  turn  and  sent  into  ban- 
ishment.  (Pott,  Vu.  Ag.  et  CUom.)  . 

Cleosxoc*.  t  Greek  writer,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  work  which  has  reached  us,  entitled 
"  Cyclic  Theory  of  Meteors,"  L  c..  Circular  Theory 
of  the  Stars  He  is  thought  to  have  lived  some  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  (Deiam&re,  in  Biogr.  Univ., 
vol.  9,  p.  54.) 

Choke  ves  I.,  king  of  Sparta,  ascended  the  throne 
D  C.  519  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  under- 
took an  expedition  against  the  Argives,  defeated  them, 
and  destroyed  a  large  number  who  had  taken  ref- 
uge in  a  sacred  grove.  He  afterward  drove  out  the 
Picutratids  from  Athens.  This  is  the  same  Cleome- 
i  Aristagoras  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  in 


volve  in  a  war  with  the  Persians.  He  afterward  man- 
aged,  by  undue  influence,  to  procure  an  oracular  re- 
sponse from  Delphi,  pronouncing  his  colleague  Dema- 
ratus  illegitimate,  and  thus  obtained  his  deposition. 
Becoming  alarmed,  subsequently,  lest  the  fraud  should 
be  discovered,  Cleomenes  tied  secretly  to  Thessalv, 
and  from  thence  passing  into  Arcadia,  he  began  to  stir 
op  the  people  of  this  Tatter  country  against  Sparta. 
The  Liced^moaiarw,  fearing  his  intrigues,  recalled 
htm,  but  he  died  soon  after  his  return,  in  a  fit  of  in- 
sanitr.  by  his  own  hand.  {Herod.,  5,  64. — Id.,  5, 
49,  itqq—U,  5,  65,  dec.)— II.  Cleomenes  II.  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Agesipolis  II.  on  the  throne  of 
Sfxuta,  B.C.  371.  The  power  of  his  country  was 
then  on  the  decline,  and  he  possessed  not  the  requisite 
talents  to  restore  it  to  its  former  state.  He  reigned 
sixty  years  and  ten  months  without  having  done  any- 
tam  *  worthy  the  notice  of  posterity.  (Paus.,  3,  6.)— 
HI  Cleomenes  III.,  son  of  Leonidas  II.,  ascended  the 
Sptrtan  throne  B.C.  330.  Dissatisfied  at  the  prevail- 
ing manners  of  Sparta,  he  resolved  to  bring  about  a 
reform,  and  to  restore  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus, 
aftrr  the  example  of  Agis,  who  had  lost  his  life  in  a 
similar  attempt.  Thinking  that  war  would  furnish 
the  best  opportunity  for  the  execution  of  his  design,  he 
led  his  forces  against  the  Adueans,  who  were  com- 
minded  by  Aratus,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself. 
Returning  after  this  to  Sparta,  with  a  portion  of  bis 
army,  he  put  to  death  the  Ephori,  made  a  new  division 
of  the  lands,  and  introduced  again  the  old  Spartan 
»y$tem  of  education.  He  also  took  his  brother  Eucli- 
du  as  his  colleague  on  the  throne,  and  thus  for  the 
w%t  and  only  time  the  Spartans  had  two  kings  of  the 
wrw  family.  After  a  long,  and  in  many  respects  suc- 
cessful, series  of  operations  against  the  Achsans  and 
Macedonian*,  the  latter  of  whom  had  been  called  in 
by  Aratus  as  allies,  Cleomenes  was  defeated  by  Anti- 
pxiua  in  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  and  immediately  after 
fici  to  Ptolemy  Euergetes  in  Egypt.  This  monarch 
"  him  with  some  degree  of  generosity,  but  his 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  a  weak  and  suspicious 
began  to  look  upon  him  with  an  evil  eye, 
and  at  last  kept  him  in  confinement.  The  Spartan 
memacch,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  and  taking  advantage  of 
tht  temporary  absence  of  Ptolemy  from  his  capital, 
'-roka  forth  from  the  place  where  he  had  been  kept  in 
■  utfody.  along  with  thirteen  of  his  friends,  and  en- 
dnvonred  to  arouse  the  inhabitants  in  the  cause  of 
frordom  But.  finding  their  efforts  fruitless,  they  fell 
tbeir  own  hands.    Cleomenes  had  been  sixteen 


years  king  of  Laconia.  With  him  ended  the  race  of 
the  HeracTidas,  which  had  so  long  sat  on  the  throne  of 
that  country.  Ptolemy  ordered  his  body  to  be  flayed 
and  nailed  to  a  cross,  and  his  children  to  be  put  to 
death.    (Pint.,  Vu.  CUom.) 

Clson,  an  Athenian,  bred  among  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  the  son  of  a  tanner,  and  said  himself  to  have 
exercised  that  trade.  Of  extraordinary  impudence  and 
little  courage,  slow  in  the  field,  but  forward  and  noisy 
in  the  assembly,  corrupt  in  practice  as  in  principle, 
but  boastful  of  integrity,  and  supported  by  a  coarse  hut ' 
ready  eloquence,  he  gained  such  consideration  by  flat- 
tering the  lower  orders  and  railing  at  the  higher,  that 
he  stood  in  the  situation  of  head  of  a  party.  By  an 
extraordinary  train  of  circumstances  he  came  off  vic- 
torious in  the  affair  of  Sphacteria,  the  Athenian  popu- 
lace having  chosen  him  one  of  their  generals.  Elated 
upon  this  with  the  idea  that  be  possessed  military  tal- 
ents, he  caused  himself  to  be  appointed  commander  of 
an  expedition  into  Thrace.  He  was  slain  in  a  battle 
at  Ampbipolis  against  Bras  id  as,  the  Spartan  general, 
422  B.C.  (Consult  the  remarks  of  Mitchell,  in  his 
edition  of  the  Acharncnscs  of  Aristophanes,  Appen- 
dix, note  A,  and  compare  Thueyd.,  4,  28,  teqo. — Id., 
5,  2.— Id.,  5.  8,  seqq.) 

CleGnje,  I.  a  town  of  Argolis,  northeast  of  Nemea. 
According  to  Strabo,  it  was  120  stadia  from  Argos 
and  eighty  from  Corinth ;  he  adds,  that  it  was  situated 
on  a  rock,  and  surrounded  by  walls,  which  justified  the 
epithet  applied  to  it  by  Homer  (II  ,  2,  570).  Hercules 
was  said  to  have  defeated  and  slain  tho  Elean  chief 
called  Moliones,  near  Cleonav  (Pindar,  Olymp.,  10, 
36. — Compare  ApoUodorus,  2,  5,  1.)  We  learn  from 
Pindar  that  games  were  there  solemnized.  ( Sem.,  4, 
26.— Ibid.,  10,  78.)  Dodwell  states,  tliat  the  mine 
of  Ciconm  are  to  be  seen  on  the  site  now  called  Cour- 
tete.  They  occupy  a  circular  hill,  which  seems  to 
have  been  completely  covered  with  buildings.  On 
the  side  of  the  hill  are  six  ancient  terrace-walls,  rising 
one  above  another,  on  which  the  houses  and  street* 
were  situated.  (Tour,  vol.  2,  p.  206.  —  Chandler, 
vol.  2,  p.  298—Gell's  //in.  of  ike  Morea,  p.  157  )— 
II.  A  town  of  Macedonia,  in  tho  peninsula  of  Athos, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony  from  Chalcis. 
(Herod.,  7,  22.— Thueyd.,  4,  109.— Cramer's  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  260.) 

Cleopatra,  I.  a  daughter  of  Idas  and  Marpessa, 
and  the  wife  of  Meleager.  (Horn.,  J?.,  9,  557.)— II. 
The  wife  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  whom  that  monarch 
married  after  he  had  repudiated  Olympias.  (Justin, 
0,  5.)  After  the  death  of  Philip,  Olympias  compelled 
Iter  to  destroy  herself.  (Justin,  9,  7.)— III.  A  daugh- 
ter of  Philip  and  Olympias,  and  sister  to  Alexander 
the  Great.  She  married  Alexander  of  Epirus,  who 
fell  in  Italy.  (Justin,  9,  6,  1.)  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  of  Macedon,  her  hand  was  sought  by  Per- 
diccas  and  others  of  his  generals,  but  she  was  put  to 
death  by  Antigonus.  (Diod.  Sie.,  20,  37. — Compare 
Diod.  Sic..  18,  23,  and  Wending,  ad  loc.}— IV.  A 
daughter  of  Mithradatcs,  and  the  wife  of  Tigrancs. 
(Justin,  38,  3.)— V.  A  daughter  of  Antiochus  III.  of 
Syria.  She  married  Ptolemy  V.,  king  of  Egypt,  and 
was  left  guardian  of  her  infant  son  Ptolemy  VI.,  but 
she  died  soon  after  her  husband,  to  the  great  regret  of 
her  subjects. — VI.  A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philometor, 
was  the  wife  of  three  kings  of  Syria,  and  the  mother  of 
four ;  namely,  of  Antiochus  Dionysius,  by  her  first  hus- 
band Alexander  Balas  j  of  Scleucus  V.  and  Antiochus 

VIII.  ,  by  Demetrius  Nicator;  and,  lastly,  of  Antiochus 

IX.  ,  sumamed  Cyzicenu*,  by  Antiochus  Euergetes  or 
Sidetcs.  She  was  compelled  by  her  son,  Antiochus 
VIII.,  to  drink  the  poison  which  she  had  prepared 
for  him,  B.C.  120.— VII.  Tho  most  fiunous  of  the 
name  was  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  and  re- 
markable for  her  beauty  and  personal  accomplishments. 
According  to  the  usage  of  the  Alcxandrcan  court,  she 
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married  her  eldest  brother  Ptolemy  XII.,  and  began 
to  reign  with  him  in  her  seventeenth  year.  Both  she 
and  her  husband,  being  minora,  were  placed  by  the 
will  of  their  father  under  the  guardianship  of  Rome, 
an  office  which  the  senate  transferred  to  Pompcy.  An 
insurrection  breaking  out  in  the  Egyptian  capital  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  this  reign,  Cleopatra  was 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  tide  of  popular  fury,  and  to 
flee  into  Syria,  where  she  sought  protection  in  tempo- 
.  rary' exile.  The  flight  of  this  princess,  though  mainly 
arising  from  the  tumult  just  mentioned,  was  unques- 
tionably accelerated  by  the  designs  of  the  young  king 
and  his  ambitious  ministers.  Their  object  became 
manifest  when  Cleopatra,  after  a  few  months'  residence 
in  Syria,  returned  towards  her  native  country  to  resume 
her  seat  on  the  throne.  Ptolemy  prepared  to  oppose 
her  by  force  of  arms,  and  a  civil  war  would  inevitably 
have  ensued,  had  not  Cesar  at  that  very  juncture 
sailed  to  the  coast  of  Egypt  in  pursuit  of  Pompey.  A 
secret  interview  soon  took  place  between  Cleopatra 
and  the  Roman  general.  She  placed  herself  on  board 
a  small  skiff,  under  the  protection  of  Apollodorus,  a 
Sicilian  Greek,  set  sail  from  the  coast  of  Syria,  reach- 
ed the  harbour  of  Alexandrca  in  safety,  and  had  herself 
conveyed  into  the  chamber  of  the  Roman  commander 
in  the  form  of  a  large  package  of  goods.  The  strata- 
gem proved  completely  successful.  Cleopatra  was 
now  in  her  twentieth  year,  distinguished  by  extraordi- 
nary personal  charms,  and  surrounded  with  all  the 
graces  which  give  to  those  charms  their  greatest  pow- 
er. Her  voice  sounded  like  the  sweetest  music ;  and 
she  spoke  a  variety  of  languages  with  propriety  and 
ease.  She  could,  it  is  said,  assume  all  characters  at 
will,  which  all  alike  became  her,  and  the  impression 
that  was  made  by  her  beauty  was  confirmed  by  the  fas- 
cinating brilliancy  of  her  conversation.  The  day  after 
this  singular  meeting,  Caesar  summoned  before  him  the 
king,  as  well  as  the  citizens  of  Alexandrca,  and  made 
arrangements  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  procuring 
Cleopatra,  at  the  same  time,  her  share  of  the  throne. 
Pothinus,  however,  one  of  Ptolemy's  ministers,  in 
whose  intriguing  spirit  all  the  dissensions  of  the  court 
had  originated,  soon  stirred  up  a  second  revolt,  upon 
which  the  Alexandrean  war  commenced,  in  which 
Ptolemy  was  defeated,  and  lost  his  life  by  drowning. 
Cesar  now  proclaimed  Cleopatra  queen  of  Egypt ;  but 
she  was  compelled  to  take  her  brother,  the  younger  Ptol- 
emy, who  was  only  eleven  years  old,  as  her  husband  and 
colleague  on  the  throne.  The  Roman  general  contin- 
ued for  some  time  at  her  court,  and  she  bore  him  a  son, 
called,  from  the  name  of  his  father,  Cesarion.  During 
the  six  years  which  immediately  followed  these  events, 
the  reign  of  Cleopatra  seems  not  to  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  insurrection,  nor  to  have  been  assailed  by 
foreign  war.  When  her  brother,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
demanded  his  share  in  the  government,  Cleopatra  poi- 
soned him,  and  remained  sole  possessor  of  the  regal 
authority.  The  dissensions  among  the  rival  leaders 
who  divided  the  power  of  Cesar,  had  no  doubt  nearly 
involved  her  in  a  contest  with  both  parties;  but  the 
decisive  issue  of  the  battle  of  Philippi  relieved  her 
from  the  hesitation  under  which  some  of  her  measures 
appear  to  have  been  adopted,  and  determined  her  in- 
clinations, as  well  as  her  interests,  in  favour  of  the 
conquerors.  To  afford  her  an  opportunity  of  explain- 
ing her  conduct,  Antony  summoned  her  to  attend  him 
in  Cilieia,  and  the  meeting  which  she  gave  him  on  the 
river  Cydnus  has  employed  the  pen,  not  only  of  the 
historian,  but  of  the  prince  of  English  dramatists. 
(Shakspcare,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  act  1,  scene  1.) 
The  artifices  of  this  fascinating  princess,  now  in  her 
twenty-fifth  year,  so  far  gained  upon  Antony,  as  not 
only  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  his  original  purpose  of 
subjecting  her  kingdom  to  the  payment  of  tribute,  but 
entirely  to  lull  his  ambition  to  sleep,  and  make  him 
sacrifice  his  great  stake  as  a  candidate  for  the  em- 
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pire  of  the  world.    After  a  fruitless  attack  upon  the 
territory  of  Palmyra,  he  hastened  to  forget  his  disgrace 
in  the  society  of  the  Egyptian  queen,  passing  several 
months  at  Alexandria  in  the  most  foolish  ana  puerile 
dissipation .  The  death  of  his  wi  fe,  and  his  subsequent 
marriage  with  Octavia,  delayed  for  a  time  tbe  crisis 
which  bis  nn  governed  passions  were  preparing  for 
him.  But,  though  he  had  thus  extricated  himself  from 
the  snares  of  Alexandrca,  his  inclinations  too  soon  re- 
turned to  that  unhappy  city  ;  for  we  find  that  when 
he  left  Rome  to  proceed  against  the  Parthian*,  be  de- 
spatched in  advance  his  friend  Fonteius  Cspilo,  to 
conduct  Cleopatra  into  Syria.    On  his  return  from 
this  disgraceful  campaign,  he  encountered  still  deeper 
disgrace  by  once  more  willingly  submitting  to  that 
bondage  which  had  rendered  him  contemptible  m  the 
eyes  of  most  of  his  followers. — Passing  over  ex  rati 
which  have  been  alluded  to  elsewhere  (rid.  Augusta^ 
we  come  to  the  period  that  followed  the  baUle  of  Ac- 
tium.    When  Octavius  advanced  against  Egypt,  and 
Antony  had  been  a  second  time  defeated  under  tbe 
walls  of  Alexandrca,  Cleopatra  shut  herself  up  with  a 
few  attendants,  and  the  most  valuable  part  of  her 
treasures,  in  a  strong  building  which  appears  to  hare 
been  intended  for  a  royal  sepulchre.   To  prevent  in- 
trusion bv  friend  or  enemy,  she  caused  a  report  to  be 
circulated  that  she  had  retired  into  the  monument  to 
put  herself  to  death.    Antony  resolved  to  follow  her 
example,  and  threw  himself  upon  his  sword ;  but  being 
informed,  before  he  expired,  that  Cleopatra  was  still 
living,  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  into  her  pres- 
ence, and  breathed  his  last  in  her  arms.  Octavius, 
after  this,  succeeded  in  getting  Cleopatra  into  his  pow- 
er, and  the  queen  at  first  hoped  to  subdue  htm  by  her 
attractions  ;  but  finding  at  last  that  her  efforts  wen- 
unavailing,  and  suspecting  that  her  life  was  spared 
only  that  she  might  grace  the  conqueror's  triumph,  she 
ended  her  days,  if  the  common  account  is  to  be  cred- 
ited, by  the  bite  of  an  asp.  .  A  small  puncture  in  the 
arm  was  tbe  only  mark  of  violence  which  could  be  de- 
tected on  the  body  of  Cleopatra  ;  and  it  was  therefore 
believed  that  she  had  procured  death  cither  by  the 
bite  of  a  venomous  reptile,  or  by  the  scratch  of  a  poi- 
soned bodkin.    She  was  in  her  thirty-ninth  year,  hat- 
ing reigned  twenty-two  years  from  the  death  of  het 
father.    Octavius,  it  is  said,  though  deprived  by  this 
act  of  suicide  of  the  greatest  ornament  of  his  approach- 
ing triumph,  gave  orders  that  she  should  have  a  mag- 
nificent funeral,  and  that  her  body,  as  she  desrrea, 
should  be  laid  by  that  of  Antony. — In  the  grave  of  Cle- 
opatra was  deposited  the  last  of  the  royal  race  of  the 
Ptolemies,  a  family  which  had  swayed  the  sceptre  of 
Egypt  for  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  years.    Of  the 
real  character  of  this  celebrated  queen  hersctf,  it  i*  not 
possible  to  speak,  at  this  distance  of  time,  with  any 
degree  of  confidence.    That  she  had  beauty  and  tal- 
ents of  the  highest  order,  is  admitted  by  every  histo- 
rian who  has  undertaken  to  give  the  annals  of  her 
reign  ;  and  that  she  was  accomplished  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  is  established  by  the  fact  of  her  being  a  great 
proficient  in  music,  and  mistress  of  nearly  all  the  lan- 
guages which  were  cultivated  in  her  age.    She  was 
well  skilled,  for  example,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  she 
could  converse  with  Ethiopians,  Jews,  Arabians,  Syr- 
ians, Medes,  and  Persians,  without  an  interpreter.  If 
her  conduct  was  not  at  all  times  strictly  pure,  we  must 
seek  for  an  apology  in  the  religion  and  manners  of  kev 
country,  and  must  ascribe  the  most  glaring  of  her  trail- 
ties  to  the  absurd  institutions  which  regulated  the  mat 
rimonial  connexions  of  the  Grapco-Egvptian  prince*, 
and  which  paid  no  respect  to  the  age\  affections,  f? 
temper  of  the  parties.    (P/u/.,  Vit.  Cats. — Id.,  "Tit 
Ant. — Encyclop.  Metrovol ,  Div.  3,  vol.  2,  p.  34©.) 

Clkopatris,  a  city  of  Egypt,  at  the  head  of  the  Si 
nus  Arahicus,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ani 
noe.    (Vid.  Arainoe  VI.) 
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Clihai,  a  narrow  passage  on  the  coast  of  Lycta, 
war  Phaselis.    (Vtd.  Phaselis.) 

Clivias,  I.  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  and  musi- 
cian. 520  years  before  the  Christian  era.  (JElian, 
V  H,  14,  23.) — II.  An  Athenian,  said  by  Herodotus 
(8,  17)  to  haTc  been  the  bravest  of  his  countrymen 
in  the  battle  fought  against  the  Persian  fleet  at  Ar- 
temisium:  and  the  Athenians  are  said  by  the  same 
writer  to  have  conducted  themselves  on  that  occasion 
with  the  greatest  valour  of  any  of  the  Greeks. — This 
Clin ias  was  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Alcibiades. 
He  married  Dinomache,  the  daughter  of  Mcgaclcs, 
grandson  to  Agariste,  the  daughter  of  Clisthenes,  ty- 
rant of  Stcyon.  He  fell  at  the  battle  of  Coronea. 
Consult  the  learned  note  of  Valckcnacr  (ad  Herodot., 
I.  c)  for  ether  particulars  respecting  this  Clinias. — 
III  The  father  of  Aratus,  killed  by  Abantidas,  B.C. 
263    (IW.  Aratus  II.) 

Clio,  one  of  the  Muses.  She  presided  over  histo- 
ry, and  was  generally  represented  as  holding  a  half- 
opened  roll.  The  invention  of  the  cithara  was  ascribed 
to  her.  Having  drawn  on  herself  the  anger  of  Venus, 
by  taunting  her  with  her  passion  for  Adonis,  Clio  was 
inspired  by  the  goddess  with  love  for  Picrus,  the  son 
of  Magnes.  and  bore  him  a  son  named  Hyacinthus 
{Apollod.,  1,  3,  2,  seq q  )  Her  name  (KArtu)  is  de- 
rived from  K?.eioe  (Ionic  for  k?joc),  glory,  renown, 
Sex.,  because  she  celebrates  the  glorious  actions  of  the 
good  and  brave. 

CuroalcHcs,  a  native  of  Carthage.    (Diog.  La- 
ert..  4,  67,  stqq .)    In  his  early  years  he  acquired  a 
fondness  for  teaming,  which  induced  him  to  visit 
Greece  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  schools  of  the 
philosophers    From  the  time  of  his  first  arrival  in 
Athens  be  attached  himself  to  Camcadcs,  and  con- 
tinued his  disciple  until  his  death,  when  he  became 
his  successor  in  the  academic  chair.    He  studied  with 
j,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  systems 
butsprofessed  the  doctrine  of  sus- 
pension of  assent,  as  it  had  been  taught  by  his  master. 
Cicero  relates,  that  he  wrote  four  hundred  books  upon 
philosophical  subjects.    At  an  advanced  age  he  was 
srized  with  a  lethargy.    Recovering  in  some  measure 
die  use  of  his  faculties,  he  said,  "  The  love  of  life 
shall  deceive  me  no  longer,"  and  laid  violent  hands 
opera  himself    He  entered,  as  we  have  said,  upon  the 
office  of  preceptor  in  the  academy  immediately  after  the 
death  of Cameades.  and  held  it  thirty  years.  According 
to  Cicero,  he  taught  that  there  is  no  certain  criterion 
by  which  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  those  reports  which 
we  receive  from  the  senses,  and  that,  therefore,  a  wise 
man  will  either  wholly  suspend  his  assent,  or  declino 
giving  a  peremptory  opinion ;  but  that,  nevertheless, 
men  are  strongly  impelled  by  nature  to  follow  proba- 
bility   His  moral  doctrine  established  a  natural  alli- 
ance between  pleasure  and  virtue.    He  was  a  professed 
enemy  to  rhetoric,  and  thought  that  no  place  should  be 
aCowed  in  society  to  so  dangerous  an  art.  (Sezt. 
Emp.  tit  Rhet  .  $  20  —  EnJicUs  History  of  Pkxlot- 
•AT,  vol  l,p.  258  ) 

CuTCMitrs,  a  river  of  Umbria,  rising  in  the  vicinity 
of  Spoletum,  and  falling  into  the  Tima,  and  both  to- 
ft&rr  into  the  Tiber.   The  modem  name  of  the  Cli- 
tumnus  is  Clitunno.    It  was  famous,  according  to 
VirgiL  for  its  milk-white  herds,  selected  as  victims  in 
the  celebration  of  the  triumph.    (Frrg.,  Georg.,  2, 
H6.  _  Proper t.,  2,  el.  19.  25.  —  Sil.  Ital.,  8,  452.  — 
12,  13.  —  Claud.,  6,  Con*.  Hon.,  506.)  The 
beautiful  description  which  the  younger  Pliny  (Ep., 
8,  8}  has  left  as  of  this  sacred  river  and  its  little  tem- 
ple, the  rains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  near  the 
po*thouse  of  he  Verre,  between  Foligno  and  Spoleto, 
will  be  read  with  most  pleasure  in  the  original. 
(Compare  VemUi.  Osservazioni  topra  U  Jiume  Cli- 
iel  sua  Cnlto  e  Tempio,  Rom..  1773,  4to.  — 
Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  270.)   According  I 
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to  Eustace,  white  herds  arc  still  seen  wandering  ovei 
the  rich  plain  watered  by  this  river.  (Classical  Tour, 
vol.  1,  p.  322  ) 

Cmtos,  a  familiar  friend  and  foster-brother  of  Al- 
exander, who  had  saved  the  king's  life  in  battle.  Al- 
exander killed  him  with  a  javelin  in  a  fit  of  inebriety, 
because,  at  a  feast,  he  preferred  the  actions  of  Philip 
to  those  of  his  son.    ( Vid.  Alexander.) 

CloacTka,  a  goddess  at  Home,  who  presided  over 
the  Cloacae.  These  cloacs  were  sewers  for  carrying 
off  the  filth  of  the  city.  The  main  one  was  called 
Cloaca  Maxima.  From  what  remains  of  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  at  the  present  day,  we  may  infer  that  tho 
praise  which  the  ancients  bestowed  on  the  Roman 
cloacs:  generally  was  not  unmerited.  The  first  cloacs 
were  constructed  by  the  two  Tarquins.  Tarquinius 
Priscus  drained  the  low  grounds  of  the  city  about  the 
Forum,  and  the  valleys  lying  between  the  hills  (the 
Palatine  and  Capitoline),  by  cloacs,  which  were  carried 
into  the  Tiber.  (Lw.,  1,  38.)  But  the  draining  was 
imperfect,  and  the  Cloaca  Maxima  was  in  consequence 
built  by  Tarquinius  Supcrbus.  (Lip.,  1,  56.)  It 
crossed  the  Roman  Forum  beneath  the  level  of  the 
pavement,  and  in  ancient  times  it  is  said  that  the 
tunnel  was  so  large  that  a  wagon  loaded  with  liay 
could  easily  pass  under  it.  (Strabo,  235.)  Pliny  ex- 
presses his  wonder  at  the  solidity  and  durability  of  this 
great  undertaking,  which,  after  a  lapse  of  800  years, 
still  remained  uninjured  and  entire  (36,  15).  At 
the  present  day,  however,  all  that  we  Bee  of  it  is  the 
upper  part  of  a  gray  massy  arch  of  peperin  stone,  as 
solid  as  the  clay  it  was  built,  through  which  the  water 
almost  imperceptibly  flows.  Though  choked  up  nearly 
to  it*  top  by  the  artificial  elevation  of  the  surface  of 
modem  Rome,  it  is  curious  to  see  it  still  serving  as 
the  common  sewer  of  the  city,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
three  thousand  years.  When  tho  Tiber,  into  which  it 
flows,  is  flooded,  the  water  in  the  cloaca  is  driven  back 
so  as  to  rise  above  the  keystone  of  the  arch,  and  hide 
it  from  view.  When  the  Tiber  is  low,  not  only  this 
arch,  but  also  the  arch  through  which  it  discharges  its 
sordid  flood  into  the  river,  may  be  seen  from  the 
Ponte  Rotto,  or  still  more  distinctly  from  the  river 
itself.  Dionysius  informs  us  (3,  67),  that  it  cost  the 
state  the  enormous  sum  of  1000  talents  to  have  the 
cloaca?  cleaned  and  repaired.  We  hear  also  of  othei 
sewers  being  made  from  time  to  time  on  Mount  Aven« 
tine  and  other  places,  by  the  censors  M.  Cato  and  Va- 
lerius Flaccus  (Liv.,  39,  44),  but  more  especially  by 
Agrippa,  who,  according  to  Pliny  (/.  c),  is  said  to 
have  introduced  whole. rivers  into  these  hollow  chan- 
nels, on  which  the  city  was,  as  it  were,  suspended, 
and  thus  was  rendered  subterraneous [v  navigable. 
(Compare  Strabo,  I.  e.  —  Casstod.,  Var.  Ep.,  3,  30.) 
It  would  seem,  according  to  the  common  account, 
that  the  early  cloaca?  were  at  first  carried  through  tho 
streets ;  but  that,  through  want  of  regularity  in  rebuild- 
ing the  city  after  it  was  burned  by  the  Gauls,  they  in 
many  places  passed  under  private  houses.  —  Some 
architects,  in  order  to  support  their  improbable  theory 
that  the  construction  of  the  arch  was  not  known  even 
in  Greece  (where  the  art  had  reached  a  perfection  it 
will  never  more  attain)  till  about  a  hundred  years  Ins- 
fore  the  Christian  era,  have  attempted  to  controvert 
the  antiquity  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  and  attribute  it  to 
a  much  later  period.  (Compare  Hirt,  Gcsch.  der 
Baukunst,  vol.  2,  p.  123,  and  MMler,  Etrusker,  vol. 
1,  p.  259.)  But  if  it  had  really  been  rebuilt,  as  a  late 
learned  antiquary  chose  to  imagine,  by  Augustus, 
would  it  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Suetonius !  or 
would  Livy,  that  minute  and  accurate  historian,  who 
extols  its  grandeur  and  antiquity,  and  carefully  chron- 
icles the  erection  of  every  temple  and  basilica,  have 
failed  to  record  such  a  work  as  this,  which  must 
have  been  executed  before  his  own  eyes,  and  by  tho 
e  court  ho  was  living  1    On  the 
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contrary,  ha  expressly  says,  "that  Tarquin  made  the 
great  subterranean  cloaca  to  carry  off  the  filth  of  the 
city,  a  work  bo  vast  that  even  the  magnificence  of  the 
present  age  has  not  been  able  to  equal  it."  (Lav.,  1, 
56  )  Pliuy  also,  who  records  its  repair  iu  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  expressly  says,  that,  after  800  years,  this 
opus  (tmiuum  maximum  continued  as  strong  as  when 
first  built  by  Tarquin.  It  may,  indeed,  seem  incredi- 
ble, that  tho  Romans,  in  that  rude  age,  should  have 
been  capable  of  executing  so  noble  a  piece  of  arcliitec- 
turo  ;  but  Livy  tells  us,  "  that  Tarquin  sent  for  artists 
from  every  part  of  Etruria,"  for  this  and  bis  other  pub- 
lic works.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  this  evidence 
of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  being  the  work  of  the  Tarquins ; 
and  its  denial  only  affords  one  of  the  many  proofs,  that 
antiquaries  will  pervert  or  overlook  facts  when  they 
interfere  with  their  favourite  theories.  This  cloaca, 
therefore,  is  doubly  interesting,  not  only  from  its  ex- 
traordinary grandeur  and  antiquity,  but  from  being, 
perhaps,  the  sole,  and  certainly  the  finest,  remains  of 
Etruscan  architecture  that  have  come  down  to  our 
times.  (Rome  in  the  19th  Century,  vol.  I,  p.  249, 
turf.— Compare  Burgee*,  Antiquittee  of  Home,  vol.  2, 
p.  223.) 

Cloanthus,  one  of  the  companions  of  ./Eneas, 
from  whom  the  family  of  the  Cluenlii  at  Rome  claim- 
ed descent.    ( Vtrg.,  JEn.,  5,  122.) 

Clodu,  I.  a  sister  of  Clodius  the  tribune,  and  a 
female  of  the  most  abandoned  character.  She  married 
Q.  Metellus  Celer,  and  was  suspected  of  having  poi- 
soned him  — II.  The  younger  sister  of  the  preceding, 
and  equally  infamous  in  character.  She  married  Lu- 
cullus,  but  was  repudiated  by  him  for  her  scandalous 
conduct.    (Plut.,  Vtl.  Lucull.) 

Clopia  Lex,  I.  it  Cupro,  was  brought  forward  by 
the  tribune  Clodius,  A.U.C.  695,  that  Cyprus  should 
be  taken  from  Ptolemy  and  made  a  Roman  province. 
This  was  done  in  order  to  punish  that  monarch  for 
having  refused  Clodius  money  to  pay  his  ransom  when 
taken  by  the  pirates,  and  to  remove  Cato  out  of  the 
way  by  appointing  him  to  see  the  law  executed. — II. 
Another,  Je  Magistrattbus,  A.U.C.  695,  by  the  same. 
It  forbade  the  censors  to  put  a  stigma  or  mark  of  in- 
famy upon  any  person  who  had  not  been  actually  ac- 
cused and  condemned  by  both  of  them-  —  III-  An- 
other, A.U.C.  695,  which  required  the  same  distribu- 
tion of  corn  among  the  people  gratis,  as  had  been  given 
them  before  at  six  asses  and  a  triens  the  modius. — IV. 
Another,  A.U.C.  695,  by  the  same,  de  Judieits.  It 
called  to  an  account  such  as  had  executed  a  Roman 
citizen  without  a  judgment  of  the  people,  and  all  the 
formalities  of  a  trial.  Cicero' was  aimed  at  by  this 
law,  and  soon  after,  by  means  of  a  hired  mob,  was  ac- 
tually banished. 

Clopius,  Publius,  a  Roman  descended  from  an  il- 
lustrious family,  but  notorious  as  a  bold  and  reckless 
demagogue,  and  a  man  of  the  most  corrupt  morals. 
Besides  being  guilty  of  the  most  revolting  turpitude  in 
the  case  of  his  nearest  female  relatives,  he  introduced 
himself,  in  woman's  clothing,  into  tho  house  of  Julius 
Cesar,  with  improper  designs  against  Pompcia,  the 
wife  of  Cesar,  qf  whom  he  was  enamoured,  and 
who  was  then  celebrating  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona 
Dea,  at  which  no  male  was  allowed  to  be  present. 
He  was  tried  for  the  sacrilege,  but  escaped  punish- 
ment by  bribing  the  judges.  In  order  to  be  eligible  to 
the  tribuncship,  he  relinquished  his  patriotic  rank,  and 
had  himself  adopted  into  a  plebeian  family.  While 
filling  the  office  of  tribune  he  had  numerous  laws  pass- 
ed, favourable  to  the  people  and  adverse  to  the  patri- 
cians. He  procured  for  Cato,  whom  he  detested,  the 
government  of  Cyprus,  in  order  that  he  might  lose  his 
reputation  in  this  difficult  office,  and  along  with  it  the 
influence  which  he  enjoyed  at  Rome.  He  cherished 
equal  hatred  towards  Cicero,  whom  he  finally  succeed- 
ed in  driving  from  the  city.    So  troublesome  at  lost 
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cd  into  the  Etrurian  camp ;  and,  with  the 
of  Valeria,  who  fled  back  to  the  city, 
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did  he  become  even  to  his  own  party,  that,  in  order  to 
keep  him  in  check,  Pompey  procured  the  recall  of  Ci- 
cero from  exile,  which  he  could  not  effect,  however, 
without  the  strenuous  aid  of  the  tribune  Milo ;  and 
not  long  after  Clodius  was  slain  in  a  conflict  that  took 
place  between  his  followers  and  those  of  Milo.  (C«., 
Or.  pro  Mil.— Plut.,  Vu.  Ctc.) 

Cl(slia,  a  Roman  virgin,  given  as  a  hostage  to  Pot- 
senna.   According  to  the  old  Roman  legend,  when 
Porsenna  and  the  Romans  made  a  peace  after  tbf  af- 
fair of  Mucius  Scevola,  the  latter  people  gave  bosuns 
to  the  king,  ten  youths  and  ten  maidens,  children  of 
noble  parents,  as  a  pledge  that  they  would  truly  keep 
the  peace  which  had  been  made.   It  happened,  as  the 
ramp  of  the  Etrurians  was  near  the  Tiber,  that  L  ia-lia, 
one  of  the  maidens,  escaped  with  her  companions,  and 
fled  to  the  brink  of  the  river ;  and,  as  the  Etrurian*  pur- 
sued them,  they  all  rushed  into  the  water  and  swam  is 
sa  fety  ac  ross  t  he  stream.    But  the  Romans,  jealous  of 
their  reputation  for  good  faith,  sent  them  all  back  to 
the  camp  of  Porsenna.    Not  to  be  outdone  in  gener- 
osity, the  monarch  gave  her  and  her  female  compan- 
ions their  freedom,  and  permitted  her  to  take  with  her 
half  of  the  youths ;  whereupon,  with  the  delicacy  of  i 
Roman  maiden,  she  selected  those  only  who  were  of 
tender  years.    The  Romans  raised  an  equestrian 
statue  in  honour  of  her,  on  the  highest  part  of  the  Sa- 
cred way.    (Lid.,  2, 13.)   She  was  also  rewarded  with 
a  horse  and  arms.    (Fragm.  Dion  Cass.,  4. — Bcdc 
Anted.,  1,  p.  133,  8.)    There  is  another  story,  that 
Tarquinius  fell  upon  the  hostages  as  they  were  < 
ducted  ' 
tion 

them  all.    (Pltn.,  34,  13.) 

Cloth  o,  the  youngest  of  the  three  Pare*,  daugWn 
of  Jupiter  and  Themis.  ( Fid.  Pare*.)  She  held  the 
distaff,  and  spun  the  thread  of  life,  whence  her  name 
(nXudtiv,  to  spin). 

Clpentius,  a  Roman,  whq,  at  his  mother's  imtig* 
tion,  was  accused  of  having  poisoned  his  stepuih" 
Oppianicus.  He  was  defended  with  great  ability  by 
Cicero,  in  an  oration  which  is  still  extant.  ( Vti.  Ci- 
cero.) 

Clusium,  now  CAmst.atown  of  Etruria,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Clanis.    Its  more  ancient  name  was  tamer* 
(Lav.,  10,  25.  —  Compare  Midler,  Etrusker,  vol  1,  p- 
102,  where  the  name  Camera  or  C amors  is  regarded 
as  a  proof  of  the  place's  having  been  originally  pos- 
sessed by  the  Umbrian  race  of  the  Camertes.  Con- 
sult also  Cluver,  Lt.  Ant.,  vol.  2,  p.  667.)   The  Gaul* 
under  Brennus  besieged  it,  but  marched  to  Rome  with- 
out taking  it.    It  was  at  Clusium  that  Porsenna  held 
his  court ;  and  near  this  city  he  erected  for  himself  the 
splendid  mausoleum  of  which  Pliny  has  transmitted  to 
us  a  description  on  the  authority  of  Varro.   (Pita..  36, 
13.)    The  whole  account  seems  to  bear  no  small  ap- 
pearance of  fiction  ;  for,  had  such  a  stupendous  work 
really  existed,  some  traces  of  it  would  surely  have  re- 
mained, not  merely  in  Pliny's  day,  but  even  in  the 
present  age. — Pliny  (3, 5)  makes  a  distinction  between 
Clusium  Vctns  and  Novum ;  and  a  village,  named 
Chiusi,  supposed  to  represent  the  latter,  is  pointed  out 
at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  north  of  Artzzo,  in  con- 
firmation of  this  distinction.    (Cramer's  Anc.  lid* 
vol.  1,  p.  219.) 

Clusics.  I.  or  Clesius,  a  river  of  Gallia  Transpad* 
na,  rising  among  the  Euganei,  and  flowing  between  the 
Lake  Benacus  and  the  river  Mela.  It  ia  now  the  Chittt. 
or  Chiso,  one  of  tho  tributaries  of  tho  Oglto. — II  Tho 
surname  of  Janus,  when  his  temple  was  shut.  ( Ovl 
Fast.,  1,  130.)  • 

Clvmenb,  I.  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys, 
who  married  Iapctus,  by  whom  she  had  Atlas.  Prome- 
theus, Mencetius.  and  Epimetheus.  (Hesiod,  Tkeag  , 
508.  stqq.) — II.  The  mother  of  Phaetbon.  (  Ovtd,  .Vrt-, 
1,  756  )  —  III.  A  female  servant  of  Helen,  who  »c- 
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her  mistress  to  Troy  when  she  eloped  with 
Parii.   {Grid,  Heroid.,  17,  267  —  Horn.,  II.,  3,  144.) 

Cliheneides,  a  patronymic  given  to  Phaethon's 
sisters,  who  were  daughters  of  Clymene. 

CiTrii  (called  by  the  Greek  writers  Aspis),  now 
Aiitbts,  a  town  of  Africa  Propria,  22  miles  east  of 
Carthage.  It  was  built  upon  a  promontory  which  was 
shaped  like  a  shield.  Agathocles  seized  upon  this 
flace  when  he  landed  in  Africa,  fortified  it,  and  gave 
it,  from  the  shape  of  the  promontory,  the  name  of  As- 
pis ("a  shield"  in  Greek,  same  as  Clypeus  in  Latin). 
The  natives  called  the  promontory  Taphttis.  This 
limn  served  as  a  stronghold  to  Regulus  in  the  first 
Panic  war.  (Lucan,  4,  686.  —  Ltv.,  27,  29.  —  Cat., 
B  C,  2,23.) 

CiYTKMXBfTiA,  a  daughter  of  Tyndarus,  king  of 
Sparta,  by  Leda.  She  was  bom,  together  with  her 
brother  Castor,  from  one  of  the  eggs  which  her  mother 
brought  forth  after  her  amour  with  Jupiter,  under  the 
form  of  a  swan.  She  married  Agamemnon,  king  of 
Mycen*.  When  this  monarch  went  to  the  Trojan  war, 
he  left  his  wife  and  family,  and  all  his  affairs,  to  the  care 
of  his  relation  iEgisthus.  But  the  latter  proved  un- 
faithful to  his  trust,  corrupted  Clytemnestra,  and  usurp- 
ed the  throne.  A  gamemnon,  on  his  return  home,  was 
murdered  by  his  guilty  wife,  who  was  herself  after- 
ward slain,  along  with  iEgisthus,  by  Orestes,  son  of 
the  deceased  monarch.  (Consult,  for  a  more  detailed 
account,  the  articles  Agamemnon  and  Orestes.) 

Cmdcs,  a  town  and  promontory  of  Doris  in  Caria, 
at  the  extremity  of  a  promontory  called  Triopium. 
The  founder  of  the  place  is  said  to  have  been  Triopas. 
(Died  .  5,  61—  Pausan.,  10,  2.)  From  him  it  re- 
ceived at  first  the  name  of  Triopium,  which  at  a  later 
period  was  confined  merely  to  the  promontory  on  which 
it  stood.  (SrWax,  p.  28—Herodoi.,  1,  174.)  Venus 
was  the  chief  deity  of  the  place,  and  had  three  temples 
meted  to  her,  under  the  several  surnames  of  Dontis, 
Aerca,  and  Euplaa.  In  the  last  of  these  stood  a  cele- 
brated statue  of  the  goddess,  the  work  of  Praxiteles. 
(Pmm.,  1, 1—  P/in.,  36,  b.—Hor.,  Od.,  3,  28  —  Ca- 
t*U .  36,  11.)  Nkomedes  of  Bithynia  wished  to  pur- 
chase this  admirable  production  of  the  chisel,  and  actual- 
ly offered  to  liquidate  the  debt  of  Cnidus,  which  was  very 
considerable,  if  the  citizens  would  cede  it  to  him  ;  but 
they  refused  to  part  with  what  they  esteemed  the  glory 
of  their  city.  {Pltn.,  I.  c.)  A  drawing  of  the  Venus 
of  Cnidus,  from  an  antique  statue  found  near  Rome, 
is  given  by  Flaxman,  at  the  end  of  his  lectures  on 
sculpture  I  pi  22).  The  shores  of  Cnidus  furnished  in 
ancient  times,  as  they  do  now,  a  great  abundance  of 
fishes  The  wines  were  famous,  and  Theophrastus 
speaks  of  the  Cnidian  onions  as  of  a  particular  species, 
being  very  mild,  and  not  occasioning  tears.  Cnidus 
I  the  birthplace  of  the  famous  mathematician  and 
•  Eodoxus ;  of  Agatharchidas,  Theopompus. 
■.  It  is  now  a  mere  heap  of  ruins ;  and 
the  modem  name  of  the  promontory  is  Cape  Crio. 
(Mmnert.  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p  236  )  An  account 
of  the  ruins  of  Cnidus  is  given  in  Clarke's  Travels, 
mL  3,  p  261.  from  Walpole's  MS.  Journal. 

Csosrs  (Kvufsoc,  more  correct  than  Cnossus, 
£*w#0or,  if  we  follow  the  language  of  coins  and  in- 
s),  the  royal  city  of  Crete,  on  the  northern 
uall  distance  from  the  sea.  Its  earlier 
was  Ca*rattis,  which  appellation  was  given  also 
fo  the  inconsiderable  stream  that  flowed  beneath  its 
(Strah  ,  476.)  It  was  indebted  to  Minos  for 
mportance  and  splendour.  That  monarch  is 
have  divided  the  island  into  three  portions,  in 
f aefa  of  which  he  founded  a  large  city  ;  and  fixing  his 
•wJcdcp  at  Cnosus,  it  became  the  capital  of  the  king- 
jfcjf.  <Di*L  Sie.,  5,  78.)  It  was  here  that  Ds?da- 
hts.  euHivntrd  his  art.  and  planned  thr  celebrated  lab- 
Cnosus  long  preserved  its  rank  among  the 
ies  of  Crete,  and,  by  its  alliance  with  Gortyna, 


obtained  the  dominion  of  nearly  the  whole  island.  The 
vestiges  of  this  city  arc  discernible  at  the  present  day, 
to  the  ea.st  of  the  town  of  Candta,  which  has  commu- 
nicated to  the  island  its  present  name.  The  precise 
site  of  the  ruins  is  called  Long  Candia.  {Cramer's  • 
Ane.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  368,  seqq.)  The  name  of  this 
city  is  sometimes  written  with  an  initial  G,  as  Gno- 
sus,  and  the  T  occurs  actually  on  some  coins,  but  the 
more  common  initial  letter  in  Greek  inscriptions  and 
on  coins  is  the  K.  (Compare  Rasche,  Lex.  Ret  Num., 
vol.  2,  col.  649,  seqq.) 

Cocalus,  a  king  of  Sicily,  who  hospitably  received 
Dedalus,  when  he  fled  before  Minos.  When  Minos 
arrived  in  Sicily,  the  daughters  of  CocaluB  destroyed 
him.    {Ovid,  Met.,8,  261.) 

Cocceius  Nerva.    Vid.  Nerva  I. 

Coccyoics,  a  mountain  of  Argolis,  between  Halice 
and  Hermione.  Its  previous  name  was  Thornax  ; 
but  it  received  the  appellation  of  Coccygius  from  the 
circumstance  of  Jupiter's  having  been  metamorphosed 
there  into  the  bird  called  Coccyx  (Ko**tf)  by  the 
Greeks.  On  its  summit  was  a  temple  sacred  to  that 
god,  and  another  of  Apollo  at  the  base.  {Pausantas, 
2,  36.) 

Cocintcm  Promontory  v,  a  promontory  of  Bru- 
tium  in  Lower  Italy,  below  the  Sinus  Scylacius.  The 
modem  name  is  Cape  Stilo.  It  marked  the  separation 
between  the  Ionian  and  Sicilian  seas.    {Polyb.,  2, 14.) 

Coclks,  Publius  Horatius  (or,  as  Niebuhr  gives  it, 
Marcus  Horatius),  a  Roman  who,  alone,  opposed  the 
whole  army  of  Porsenna  at  the  head  of  a  bridge,  while 
his  companions  behind  him  were  cutting  off  the  com- 
munication with  the  other  shore.  When  the  bridge 
was  destroyed,  Codes,  after  addressing  a  short  prayer 
to  the  god  of  the  Tiber,  leaped  into  the  stream,  and 
swam  across  in  safrty  with  his  arms.  As  a  mark  of 
gratitude,  every  inhabitant,  while  famine  was  raging 
within  the  city,  brought  him  all  the  provisions  he  could 
stint  himself  of;  and  the  state  afterward  raised  a  statue 
to  him,  and  gave  him  as  much  land  as  he  could  plough 
round  in  a  day.  {Ltv.,  2,  10.  —  Dton.  Hal.,  1,  24.) 
"Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  other  parts  of  the  story, 
that  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  the  land  is  evidently 
mere  poetic  exaggeration.  Polybius  (6,  53)  makes 
Codes  to  havje  perished  in  the  river.  (Consult,  as 
regards  the  whole  legend,  the  remarks  of  Nicbuhr, 
Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  476,  seqq.,  Cambr.  transl.)  — 
The  name  Cocles  properly  means  "  a  person  blind  of 
one  eye."  It  appears  to  be  the  old  form  ocles  (from 
oeulus),  with  a  harsh  initial  aspiration.  ( Varrt,  L. 
L.,  6,  3  ) 

Coc*?tub,  a  river  of  Epirus,  which,  according  to 
Pausanias  (I,  17),  blended  its  nauseous  waters  with 
those  of  the  Acheron.  Its  fancied  etymology  (from 
kukvu,  "  to  lament,"  "  to  waif),  the  unwholesome- 
ness  of  its  waters,  and,  above  all,  its  proximity  to  the 
Acheron,  induced  the  poets  to  make  it  one  of  the  riv- 
ers of  the  lower  world.  ( Vtrg.,  Georg.,  3,  38.  —  Id., 
JEn.,  6,  297,  dec.) — 44  Leaving  Potamia,"  observes  an 
intelligent  traveller,  44  we  passed  over  a  marsh  or  bog 
formed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river  Vava,  which 
is  probably  the  Cocytus  of  antiquity.  It  flows  from 
below  the  mountains  of  Margantt,  opposite  Parami- 
thia,  and,  after  skirting  the  opposite  side  of  the  plain, 
empties  itself  into  the  Acheron,  at  a  small  distance 
from  its  mouth,  below  the  village  of  Tcheuknides. 
Pausanias,  in  his  description  of  the  Acheron,  intimates 
that  the  Cocytus  also  flows  in  the  same  plain  ;  and  no 
other  river  except  the  Acheron,  now  called  the  wor«/u 
rot"  Y.oi'7.i,  and  the  Vara,  is  to  be  discovered  in  the 
Phanari.  The  very  appellation  Vara  {iiatal),  which  is 
an  expression  of  grief  or  aversion,  seems  to  strengthen 
the  conjecture ;  and  not  only  this,  but  the  water  of 
the  Vava.  exactly  coincides  with  the  expression  of 
Pausanias,  iiup  drepirtoraTov,  for  it  flows  slowly 
over  a  deep  muddy  soil,  imbibing  noxious  qualities 
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from  innumerable  weeds  upon  its  banks,  and  occasions 
the  greatest  part  of  the  malaria  of  the  plain."  (Hughe*, 
Travel*  in  Greece,  dec.,  vol.  2,  p.  311.  — Compare 
Wordsworth? s  Greece,  p.  254,  seqq.) 
'  CodXncs  sinus,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  the 
Baltic.  Mela  (3,  3,  6)  represents  it  as  full  of  large 
and  small  islands,  the  largest  of  which  he  calls  Scan* 
din  a  via ;  so  also  Pliny  (I,  13).  The  name  Codanus 
seems  to  have  some  reference  to  that  of  the  Goths  in 
sound.  The  modern  term  Baltic  appears  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Celtic  Bait  or  Bell,  denoting  a  collection 
of  water ;  whence  also  the  name  of  the  straits,  Great 
and  Little  Belt.    (MaUe-Brun,  Diet.  Geogr.,  p.  viii.) 

Codosunncs,  a  surname  of  Darius  the  Third,  king 
of  Persia.    (Kid.  Darius  III.) 

Coori'8,  the  last  king  of  Athens.  He  received  the 
sceptre  from  his  father  Melanthus,  and  was  now  far 
advanced  in  years,  having  reigned  for  a  considerable 
time,  when  some  of  the  Dorian  states  united  their 
forces  for  the  invasion  of  Attica.  The  Dorian  army 
marched  to  Athens,  and  lay  encamped  under  its  walls ; 
and  the  oracle  at  Delphi  had  assured  them  of  success, 
provided  they  spared  the  life  of  the  Athenian  king. 
A  friendly  Delphian,  named  Cleomantis,  disclosed  the 
answer  of  the  oracle  to  the  Athenians,  and  Codrus  re- 
solved to  devote  himself  for  his  country  in  a  manner 
not  unlike  that  which  immortalized  among  the  Ro- 
mans, at  a  later  date,  the  name  of  the  Decii.  He 
went  out  at  the  gate  disguised  in  a  woodman's  garb, 
and,  falling  in  with  two  Dorians,  killed  one  with  his 
bill,  and  was  killed  by  the  other.  The  Athenians 
thereupon  sent  a  herald  to  claim  the  body  of  their  king, 
and  the  Dorian  chiefs,  deeming  the  war  hopeless,  with- 
drew their  forces  from  Attica. — This  story,  which  con- 
tinued for  centuries  to  warm  the  patriotism  of  the 
Athenians,  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  altogether 
improbable.  It  would  seem,  however,  to  be  confirm- 
ed by  the  fact  mentioned  by  the  orator  Lycurgus 
(contra  Leoer.,  p.  158),  that  Cleomantis,  and  his  pos- 
terity, were  honoured  with  the  privilege  of  sharing  the 
entertainment  provided  in  the  Prytaneum  at  Athens 
for  the  guests  of  the  state.  But  we  scarcely  know 
bow  the  current  tradition  is  to  be  reconciled  with  an- 
other preserved  by  Pausanias  (7,  25),  that  a  part  of 
the  Dorian  army  effected  their  entrance  bv  night 
within  the  walls,  and,  being  surrounded  by  their  en- 
emies, took  refuge  at  the  altars  of  the  Eumenides  on 
the  Areopagus,  and  were  spared  by  the  piety  of  the 
Athenians.  If,  however,  either  must  be  rejected  as  a 
fabrication,  this  last  has  certainly  the  slighter  claim  to 
credit  — After  the  death  of  Codrus,  the  nobles,  taking 
advantage,  perhaps,  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a 
dispute  between  his  sons,  are  said  to  have  abolished 
the  title  of  ktng,  and  to  have  substituted  for  it  that  of 
arckon.  This  new  office  was  to  be  held  for  life,  and 
then  transmitted  to  the  son  of  the  deceased.  The 
first  of  these  hereditary  arehnns  was  Medon,  son  of 
Codrus,  from  whom  the  thirteen  following  archons 
were  called  Medontids,  as  being  his  lineal  descend- 
ants. (  Vtd.  Archontes  —  TktrlwaWt  Hut.  of  Greece, 
vol.  1,  p.  275,  vol.  2,  p.  15.) 

Coklk  (Koi}.n),  or,  the  Hollow,  I.  the  northern  di- 
vision of  Elis— II.  A  quarter  in  the  suburbs  of 
Athens,  appropriated  to  sepulchres.  Cimon  and  Thu- 
cydides  were  both  interred  in  this  place.  (Herodot., 
6,  103  —  Plut.,  Vit.  Ctmon.—Pausan.,  1,  23.)  Coele 
is  classed  by  Hesychius  among  the  Attic  demi  or  bor- 
ou  ghs.  Col.  Leake  places,  with  great  probability,  this 
hollow  way  or  gate  "  to  the  south  of  the  acropolis, 
near  the  gate  ofLumbardhari,  which  answers  to  the 
Porte  Mclitenses."  (Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol. 
2.  p.  336.) 

CoslbsyrIa  (KoiXn  Ivpla),  or,  the  "Hollow  Sy- 
ria," a  tract  of  country  between  the  ranges  of  Libanus 
and  Antilibanus  ;  in  Syria,  and  stretching  inland  from 
the  coast  as  far  as  the  country  around  Damascus.  In 


the  time  of  Dioclesian  it  received  the  name  of  Pho> 
nicia  Libanesia.  The  modern  appellation  is  given  by 
some  as  El-Bokak.  (Mela,  1,  11.  — Pun.,  5, 11  — 
Jornand.,  de  Regn.  Success.,  p.  65,  dec.) 

CfELiA  Lbx,  a  law  passed  A  l'  C.  630,  that  in  trul* 
for  treason  the  people  should  vote  by  ballot,  which 
had  been  excepted  by  the  Cassian  law.  (Consult 
Cic,  de  Leg.,  3,  16.) 

Coclics,  a  young  Roman  of  considerable  UlenU 
and  acquirements,  but  of  dissolute  character,  who  bad 
been  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Cicero  on  his  first  intro- 
duction to  the  Forum.    Having  imprudently  engaged 
in  an  intrigue  with  Clodia,  the  well-known  sister  of 
Clodius,  and  having  afterward  deserted  her,  she  ac- 
cused him  of  an  attempt  to  poison  her,  and  of  having 
borrowed  money  from  her  in  order  to  procure  the  as- 
sassination of  Dio,  the  Alexandrean  ambassador.  He 
was  defended  by  Cicero  in  a  speech  still  extant,  and 
obtained  an  acquittal.    "We  find  him  subsequently  at- 
taining to  the  pnetorship,  and  engaging  eventually  in 
the  civil  contest,  in  which  he  lost  ius  life.   In  this,  a« 
in  most  other  prosecutions  of  the  period,  a  number  of 
charges,  unconnected  with  the  main  one,  seem  to  havt 
been  accumulated  in  order  to  give  the  chief  accusation 
additional  force  and  credibility.    Cicero  bad  thus  to 
defend  his  client  against  the  suspicions  arising  from 
the  general  libertinism  of  his  conduct.  Middletonbat 
pronounced  this  to  be  the  most  entertaining  of  the  ora- 
tions which  Cicero  has  left  us,  from  the  vivacity  of 
wit  and  humour  with  which  he  treats  the  gallantries 
of  Clodia,  her  commerce  with  Coslius,  and,  in  general, 
the  gayetics  and  licentiousness  of  youth.   This  ora- 
tion was  a  particular  favourite  with  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Fox.     (Dunlop's  Roman  Literature,  vol.  2,  p- 
309,  seqq. — Correspondence  of  Wakefield  and  Fox,  p. 
50.) 

Cielcs,  one  of  the  earlier  deities,  and  the  spouse  of 
Terra.  He  is  the  same  with  the  Grecian  Uranus. 
(Vtd.  Uranus.) 

Ctsus  (Kotof),  ono  of  the  Titans,  son  of  Ccelus  and 
Terra,  or,  to  adopt  the  Grecian  phraseology,  of  Ura- 
nus and  Ge  (Gea).  His  name  indicates  his  ro*ro> 
gonical  character,  being  derived  from  koIu,  "  to  far*  " 
(Vid.  Titancs.)  He  was  the  father  of  Latona  by 
Phoebe.    (Hesiod,  Theog.,  404,  seqq.) 

Cohosh.    Vtd.  Legio. 

Colchi,  the  inhabitants  of  Colchis. 

Colchis,  a  country  of  Asia,  having  Iberia  on  the 
east,  the  Euxine  on  the  west,  Caucasus  on  the  north, 
and  Armenia  on  the  south.    It  is  famous  in  poetic 
legends  as  having  been  the  land  to  which  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition  was  directed  in  quest  of  the  goUlen 
fleece.    (Vtd.  Argonauts;.)    It  corresponds  at  the 
present  day  to  what  is  called  MingrtJia.  Colchis 
abounded,  according  to  Strabo,  with  fruit  of  every 
kind,  and  every  material  requisite  for  navigation.  Its 
only  exceptionable  produce  was  the  honey,  which  had  a 
bitter  taste.    The  linen  manufactured  here  w  as  in  high 
repute,  and  was  made,  according  to  Herodotus  (2, 105), 
after  the  manner  of  Egypt ;  the  two  kinds,  however, 
being  distinguished  from  each  other  by  name,  since  the 
Greeks  called  the  Colchian  by  tho  name  of  Sardonian, 
but  that  which  came  from  Egypt  by  the  proper  name 
of  the  country.    This  species  or  manufacture,  together 
with  the  dark  complexion  and  crisped  locks  of  the  na- 
tives, were  so  many  arguments  with  the  ancients  to 
prove  them  of  Egyptian  origin,  independently  of  other 
proofs  drawn,  according  to  Herodotus,  from  their  lan- 
guage and  mode  of  life.    The  historian  farther  informs 
us,  that,  being  struck  by  the  rcwmblance  between  the 
Colchians  and  Egyptians,  he  inquired,  from  motives  of 
curiosity,  of  both  nations,  and  discovered  that  the  CoV- 
chians  had  more  recollection  of  the  Egyptians  than 
the  Egyptians  bad  of  the  Colchians.     The  Egyptians, 
however,  told  him,  that  they  believed  the  Colchians  to 
have  been  descended  from' a  part  of  the  army  of  So- 
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toitrU,  left  behind  by  him  in  this  quarter  to  guard  the 
pisses  when  he  was  going  on  his  Scythian  expedition, 
and  who  were  finally  established  here  as  a  military  colo- 
ny Another  argument,  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  the 
Colchians  and  Egyptians,  is  drawn  by  Herodotus  from 
the  lingular  circumstance  of  the  rite  of  circumcision 
being  common  to  both.    (Compare  Mtchaehs,  Mas. 
Rickl.,  vol.  4,  4  185-  —  Mantis,  m  Comment.  Soc. 
Rig.  Getting.,  vol.  14,  p.  207,  seqq.,  p.  211,  seaq.) 
— The  account  here  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  Col- 
chians has  elicited  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  among 
modem  scholars.    Hecren,  for  example,  thinks  that 
the  Egyptian  colony  in  Colchis  owed  its  existence  to 
the  Eastern  custom  of  transplanting  vanquished  na- 
tions, either  in  whole  or  part,  to  other  and  more  dis- 
tant regions;  and  he  supposes  the  Colchian  settle- 
ment to  have  been  the  result  of  some  such  transplanta- 
tion by  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  some  other  of  the  Asiatic 
monarch*,  who  penetrated  into  Egypt.    (Idcen,  vol.  1, 
pt.  i,  p  405,  nor.)    Holstenius  makes  the  Colchians 
to  hare  been  a  colony  of  Jews,  transported  to  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine  by  some  Assyrian  king.  (Ep. 
ad  Jteert.  ed.  Bousonad.,  p.  510.)    Michaehs  views 
them  as  of  Syrian  origin,  led  out  from  home  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Damascus.  (Mos.  Recht., 
*oL  4,  4  196.  p.  18,  nor.)    Hitter  maintains  a  theory 
ihogetber  different  from  any  of  the  preceding.  He 
mikes  the  Colchians  of  Indian  origin,  and  in  this 
way  explains  their  acquaintance  with  the  manufacture 
of  linen.   According  to  him  they  were  a  mercantile 
colony,  established  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  for  the 
purposes  of  traffic,  and  the  very  name  of  Sardonian, 
as  applied  to  the  Colchian  linen,  he  traces,  along  with 
the  term  Simdon  (£o-duv,  "  hne  linen"),  to  the  land 
of  Serhind  (Stnd)  or  India.    {Ritttr,  VorhalU,  p.  35, 

Colixs  Pkomo.vtoru  m,  a  promontory  of  Attica, 
about  twenty  stadia  from  Phalerum,  and  still  retaining 
its  ancient  name,  though  occasionally  designated  by 
that  of  Trufyrgoi-  Here  was  a  temple  consecrated 
to  tenus,  another  to  the  goddesses  named  Geuetyllides 
{Patau  ,  1,  1. — Strab.,  398),  and  also  chapels  of 
Pan  and  Ceres.  (Matrt.,  de  Pircto,  c.  11,  p.  574.) 
Coiua  was  also  celebrated  for  its  earthenware.  {Pint., 
sV  Audit.— Op.,  ed.  Retake,  vol.  6,  p.  153.— Etym. 
Meg. — Smd.)  Ritter  indulges  in  some  curious  spec- 
ulations on  the  name  Colias,  and  finds  in  it  a  connect- 
ing link  between  the  religious  systems  of  the  eastern 
and  western  world.    ( VorhalU.  p.  54,  teqq.) 

Col  la  nx.  1.  a  town  of  Latium,  to  the  north  of  Ga- 
bii,  and  colonized  from  Alba.    It  was  rendered  famous 
in  Roman  history  bv  the  self-immolation  of  the  chaste 
Lacnti*    (Lip  ,  I,  58.)    In  the  time  of  Strabo  (229) 
it  was  little  more  than  a  village.    The  ruins  of  this 
place  are  still  to  be  traced  on  a  hill,  which  from  thence 
haa  obtained  the  name  of  Ctutcllacw.    (Ntbby,  Viag- 
r»  AatvfHano,  vol.  1,  p.  240.)— II.  A  town  of  Apu- 
lia, near  Mount  Garganus,  now  CoUotini.    (PUn.,  3, 
U.— Front ,  de  Col.) 
CollatI.vus,  L.  Tarquinius,  grandson  of  A  runs 
r  brother  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.    He  derived  his 
from  Collatia,  where  he  resided,  and  with  the 
;*arcipaiity  of  which  he  was  invested.   Collatinus  was 
iae  bu*bar*d  of  the  celebrated  Lucretia  ;  and,  after  the 
tipalaon  of  the  Tarquins,  he  and  Brutus  were  elected 
tiw  first  console.    His  relationship,  however,  to  the 
-  arqnio  family  excited  distrust,  and  when  a  law  was 
passed  baniahmg  the  whole  Tarquinian  house,  he  was 
forced  to  lay  down  his  office  and  depart  from  Rome. 
He  ended  his  day*  at  Lavinium.    (Lav  ,  1,  60.  —  Id., 
It] 

ra,  I.  one  of  the  gates  of  Rome,  on  Mount 
i  so  called,  a  eolltbus  Qurrinali  et  Vimtnali. 
— It  was  called  also  QutrmaUs.    To  this  gate  Hanni- 
bal rode  op  and  threw  a  spear  within  the  city.   ( Ovid. 
4,  871) — II  The  name  of  one  of  the  four  re- 


gions or  wards  into  which  Rome  was  divided  by  Scr,- 
vius  Tuhius.  The  other  three  were  Palatum,  Subur- 
rana,  and  Esquilina.  (Ltx>.,  5,  41.  —  Id.,  36,  10.  — 
Pltn.,  34,  6.) 

Colons,  I.  a  city  of  Troas,  north  of  Larissa.  It 
is  placed  on  the  coast  by  Scylax  and  others.  Pliny, 
however,  assigns  it  a  position  inland.  Strabo  makes  it 
the  residence  of  a  Thracian  prince,  who  ruled  over  the 
adjacent  country,  and  also  the  island  of  Tenedos. 
{Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  465.) — II.  A  town 
of  Mysia,  in  the  territory  of  Lampsacus.  (arnan,  1, 
13  —  Strabo,  589.) 

Colonia  AorippTka,  a  city  of  Germany,  on  the 
Rhine.    ( Vtd.  Agrippina  III.) 

Colonus,  a  demus  of  Attica,  to  the  northwest  of 
the  Academy,  near  Athens.  It  was  named  Hippeios, 
from  the  altar  erected  there  to  the  Equestrian  Nep- 
tune, and  is  rendered  so  celebrated  by  the  play  of 
Sophocles  (CEdtpus  at  Colonut)  as  the  scene  of  the 
last  adventures  of  Oedipus.  It  was  the  native  borough 
of  the  poet,  and  is  beautifully  described  by  him  in  one 
of  the  choruses  of  the  same  play.  From  Thucydidcs 
we  learn  that  Colonus  was  distant  ten  stadia  from  the 
city,  and  that  assemblies  of  the  inhabitants  were  on 
some  occasions  convened  at  the  temple  of  Neptune. 
(Thueyd.,  8,  67.) 

Colophon,  a  city  of  Ionia,  northwest  of  Ephcsus. 
It  was  founded  by  Andrsmon,  son  of  Codrua,  and  was 
situate  about  two  miles  from  the  coast,  its  harbour, 
called  Notium,  being  connected  with  the  city  by  means 
of  long  walls.  Colophon  was  destroyed  by  Lysima- 
chus,  together  with  I^ebedus,  in  order  to  swell  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  new  town  he  had  founded  at  Ephesus. 
(Pauaan.,  1,  9.  —  Ihod.  Sic.,  20,  107.)  The  Colo- 
phonians  are  stigmatized  by  several  ancient  writers  as 
verv  effeminate  and  luxurious  (Athenaus,  12,  p.  526), 
and  yet  Strabo  says,  that,  at  one  period,  this  place 
possessed  a  flourishing  navy,  and  that  its  cavalry  was 
in  such  repute,  that  victory  followed  wherever  they 
were  employed.  Hence  arose  the  proverb  K»/»o,;>iu 
hnridevai,  "  to  add  a  Colophonian,"  i.  e  ,  to  put  the 
finishing  hand  to  an  affair.  The  scholiast  on  Plato, 
however,  gives  another  explanation  of  the  saying, 
which  appears  somewhat  more  probable,  though  its 
authority  is  not  so  good.  He  states,  that  the  Colo- 
phonians  had  the  right  of  a  double  vote  in  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Ionian*,  on  account  of  the  service 
they  had  rendered  the  confederacy  by  inducing  the  city 
of  Smyrna  to  join  it  Hence  they  were  frequently 
enabled  to  decide  points  left  undetermined  from  a 
parity  of  suffrages.  (Schol.  ad  Plat.,  Theatet.,  p.  319.) 
It  arose  from  this  old  saying,  that,  in  the  early  periods 
of  the  art  of  printing,  the  account  which  the  printer 
gave  of  the  place  and  date  of  the  edition,  being  the 
last  thing  printed  at  the  end  of  the  book,  was  called 
the  Colophon.  This  city  was  one  of  the  places  which 
contended  for  the  birth  of  Homer,  and  was  unquestion- 
ably the  native  place  of  Mimnermus  and  Herracsianax. 
It  was  also  famed  for  its  resin,  whence  the  name  of 
Colophony,  otherwise  called  Spanish  wax,  and  Grecian 
resin.    (Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  357,  seqq.) 

Colossac,  a  large  and  flourishing  city  of  Phrygia 
Pacatiana,  in  an  angle  formed  by  the  rivers  Lycus  and 
Meander.  Strabo  speaks  of  the  great  profits  accruing 
from  its  wool-trade.  One  of  the  first  Christian  church- 
es was  established  here,  and  one  of  St.  Paul's  epistles 
was  addressed  to  it.  In  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Nero,  or  about  two  years  after  the  epistle  of  St.  Paul 
was  sent,  this  city  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake. Under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  Colossal,  be- 
ing in  a  ruinous  state,  made  way  for  a  more  modern 
town  named  Chone,  which  was  built  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  it.  Some  remains  of  Colosssj  and  its  more 
modern  successor  are  to  be  seen  near  each  other  on  the 
site  called  Khonas,  or  Kanassi,  by  the  Turks.  (Amn- 
deWi  Sever  Churches,  p.  92.  y-Hieroclcs  writes  the 
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pme  of  this  place  Ko?MOaai,  a  reading  given  also  by 
numerous  MSS.  of  St.  Paul'*  Epistles,  but  Herodo- 
tus, Xenophon,  and  Strabo  give  the  more  customary 
forms,  and  they  have  also  on  their  side  the  evidence 
of  coins,  the  authority  of  which  is  not  to  be  disputed. 
(Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  44.) 

Colossi's,  a  celebrated  brazen  image  at  Rhodes, 
which  passed  for  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world.  It  was  tho  workmanship  of  Chares,  a  pupil  of 
Lysippus,  who  was  employed  twelve  years  in  making 
it.  Its  height  was  105  Grecian  feet ;  there  were  few 
persons  who  could  encompass  the  thumb  with  their 
arms,  and  its  fingers  were  larger  than  most  statues. 
It  was  hollow,  and  in  its  cavities  were  large  stones, 
placed  there  to  counterbalance  its  weight,  and  render 
it  steady  on  its  pedestal.  The  cost  was  300  talents 
(nearly  8317,000),  and  the  money  was  obtained  from 
the  sale  of  the  machines  and  military  engines  which 
Demetrius  Poliorcctcs  had  left  behind  him  when  he 
raised  the  siege  of  Rhodes.  (Plin.,  34,  18.)  The 
Colossus  is  generally  supposed  to  have  stood  with  dis- 
tended legs  upon  tne  two  moles  which  formed  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour.  As  the  city,  however,  had 
two  harbours,  tho  main  one,  and  a  second  one  much 
smaller,  within  which  their  fleets  were  secured,  it 
seems  more  natural  to  suppose  that  this  Colossus  was 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  this  latter  one,  inasmuch  as 
the  space  between  the  legs  at  the  base  could  not  have 
greatly  exceeded  fifty  feet ;  a  space  too  narrow  to  be  the 
entrance  to  the  main  harbour.  There  was  a  winding 
staircase  to  go  up  to  the  top  of  the  statue,  from  whence 
one  might  discover  Syria,  and  the  ships  that  went  to 
Egypt.  It  was  erected  B.C.  300,  and,  after  having 
stood  about  fifty-six  years,  was  broken  off  below  the 
knees,  and  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake.  (Plin.,  I. 
c.)  Eusebius  says  that  this  occurred  in  the  second 
year  of  the  139th  Olympiad ;  but  Polybius  seems  to 
place  it  a  little  biter,  in  the  140th  Olympiad  (5,  88). 
The  same  writer  adds,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
waUs  and  docks  were  thrown  down  at  the  same  time. 
It  remained  in  ruins  for  the  space  of  894  years ;  and 
the  Rhodians,  who  had  received  several  large  contri- 
butions to  repair  it,  divided  the  money  among  them- 
selves, and  frustrated  the  expectations  of  the  donors, 
by  saying  that  the  oracle  of  Delphi  forbade  them  to 
raise  it  up  again  from  its  ruins.  (Sirab.,  652.)  In 
the  year  672  of  the  Christian  era,  it  was  sold,  accord- 
ing to  Cedrenus,  by  the  Saracens,  who  were  masters 
of  the  island,  to  a  Jewish  merchant  of  Kdcssa,  who 
loaded  900  camels  with  the  brass.  Allowing  800 
pounds'  weight  for  each  load,  the  brass,  after  the  dim- 
inution which  it  had  sustained  by  rust,  and  probably 
by  theft,  amounted  to  about  720,000  pounds'  weight 
The  city  of  Rhodes  had,  according  to  Pliny,  100 
other  coIosbukcs,  of  inferior  size,  in  its  different  quar- 
ters.— Compare  the  remarks  of  Ritter  in  relation  to 
the  worship  of  the  sun,  which  prevailed  in  the  ear- 
liest periods  of  Rhodes,  and  the.  connexion  between 
this  and  the  Colossus.  He  finds  also  his  accustomed 
root  (Co/-)  in  the  name  of  the  statue.  (  VorhaUe,  p. 
104,  seqq.) 

Columella  (L.  Junius  Moderatus),  an-  ancient 
writer,  born  at  Gadcs,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  or  Ti- 
berius, and  a  contemporary,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, of  Seneca  and  Celsus.  The  elder  Pliny  also 
frequently  makes  mention  of  him.  His  father,  Marcus 
Columella,  bad  possessions  in  the  province  of  Bas- 
tica.  The  son  betook  himself  at  an  early  period  to 
Rome,  where  he  passed  his  life,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  journeys  to  Syria  and  Cilicia.  It  is  not  as- 
certained whether  he  visited  these  latter  countries  as 
a  simple  traveller,  or  on  some  mission  of  govern- 
ment, for  we  know  nothing  very  particularly  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life.  We  have  two  works  of  his  re- 
maining :  one,  entitled  "  De  Re  Rustica"  in  twelve 
books  ;  the  other,  "  De  Arboribus.1'   This  last  made, 


very  probably,  part  of  a  work  on  agriculture,  in  four  i 
books,  which  Columella  had  published  as  the  first  edi- 
tion of  that  which  we  now  have  in  twelve  books.  On 
this  supposition  Cassiodorus  was  correct  in  saying 
that  Columella  had  written  a  work  in  sixteen  books  on 
rural  economy.    This  author  appears  to  have  been  but 
little  read.  Among  the  ancients,  Scrvius,  CawioJoru^, 
and  Isidorus  are  the  only  ones  that  cite  him.  He 
fell  into  almost  complete  neglect  after  Palladius  had 
made  an  abridgment  of  bis  work.    ( Vid.  Pallstliu* 
II.)    Hence  Vincent  de  Beauvais  and  Petrus  de 
Crcsccntiie,  the  latter  of  whom  Schneider  calls  "  idh 
gentissimutn  veterum  ret  ruthca  senpiorvn  Icctorcm," 
were  not  acquainted  with  him.    (Compare  Scrtft. 
Rei  Rust.,  ed.  Schneider,  vol.  2,  p.  5.)   The  style  of 
Columella  is  pure  and  elegant ;  if  any  reproach  can 
be  made  against  him,  it  is  that  of  being  too  studied  ui 
his  language  on  the  subject  of  which  he  treats.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Schneider,  in  the  Scripioru 
Rei  Rustic*,  Lips.,  1794-97,  4  vols.  8vo.   That  of 
Gesner  is  also  in  deservedly  high  repute,  Lips.,  1773, 
2  vols.  4to. 

Column*  HercCus,  "The  Pillars  of  Hercules," 
a  name  often  given  to  Calpe  and  A  by  la,  or  the  heights 
on  either  side  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  The  tradi- 
tion was,  that  the  Mediterranean  had  no  outlet  ia  this 
quarter  until  Hercules  broke  through  the  mountain 
barrier,  and  thus  formed  the  present  straits.  The 
rocky  height  on  either  side  of  the  opening  was  fabled 
to  have  been  placed  there  by  him  as  a  memorial  of  hie 
achievement,  and  as  marking  the  limits  of  his  »  ander- 
ings  tow  anls  the  west.  ( Vid.  Calpe,  Abyla,  andMed- 
iterrancum  Mare.— Odyss.,  4,  351.—  Virg.,  JEn.,  11, 
262.) 

ColC-thus,  a  native  of  LycopoUs  in  Egypt,  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  about  the  beginning  ot  the  sixth 
century .  He  wrote  a  poem  in  six  cantos,  entitled  "  Csi- 
ydoniacs*  (KaXvAwtKu),  as  well  as  other  pieces  that 
arc  now  lost.    He  is  believed  also,  though  without 
any  great  degree  of  certitude,  to  have  been  the  author 
of  a  poem,  in  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  verses, 
which  bears  the  title  of  "  the  Rape  ofHelcn"  ('EPirsr 
dpjrcj-^).    This  most  unfortunate  imitation  of  Hornet 
commences  with  the  nuptials  of  Peleus  and  Thetis- 
The  poet  goes  on,  without  any  animation,  sentiment, 
or  grace  whatsoever,  to  recount  the  judgment  of  Pans, 
the  voyage  of  this  prince  to  Sparta,  and  the  abduction 
of  Helen,  which  takes  place  after  the  first  interview 
This  poem  of  Coluthus  was  discovered  by  Cardinal 
Bessarion  along  with  that  of  Quintus  Smyrncu*  The 
best  editions  are,  that  of  Van  Lennep,  Leotard,  1747, 
8vo,  improved  by  Shaeffer,  Lip*.,  1825,  8vo,  and  tint 
of  Bekker,  Beroi.,  1816,  8vo. 

Com  a  u  en  a.    Vid.  Commagene. 

ComIna  (orum),  I.  a  city  of  Pontus,  surnamcdPon- 
tica,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Cappadocian  city  of  the 
same  name.    It  was  situate  to  the  northeast  of  Zola, 
and  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Iris.    (  Sfraho,  54"  ) 
This  place  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  the  god- 
dess  Ma,  supposed  to  answer  to  the  Bellona  of  the 
West.    She  was  likewise  revered  with  equal  honours 
in  the  Cappadocian  Comana.    The  priesthood  attach- 
ed to  the  temple  was  an  office  of  the  highest  emol- 
ument and  dignity,  and  was  sought  after  by  kings  and 
princes.    The  city  itself  was  large  and  populous,  and 
kept  up  a  considerable  traffic  with  Armenia.  The 
festivals  of  the  goddess,  which  were  held  twice  a  year- 
drew  thither  an  immense  concourse  from  the  surround- 
ing countries  and  towns,  as  weU  as  from  more  distant 
parts.    There  were  no  less  than  6000  slaves  attached 
to  the  service  of  the  temple,  and  most  of  these  were 
courtesans.    Hence  it  was  remarked,  that  the  citizens 
were  generally  addicted  to  pleasure,  and  the  towr 
itself  was  styled  by  some  the  little  Corinth.  Tlx 
chief  produce  of  the  country  was  wine.    "When  tYi 
Romans,  under  Lucullus,  invaded  Pontus,  a  repot 
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was  reread,  probably  by  Mithradatea,  that  they  were 
cone  for  the  express  purpose  of  plundering  the  shrine 
of  Comana.  (Ctc.,  Or.  pro  Leg.  Mantl.,  §  9.)  Some 
remain*,  at  the  present  day,  not  far  from  Tokat,  under 
the  name  of  Komanak,  sufficiently  indicate  the  ancient 
site.  (Cramer's  Asia  Mmor,  vol.  i.,  p.  307,  acq.) 
—II.  A  city  of  Cappadocia,  on  the  river  Saras,  and 
the  principal  place  in  the  district  of  Cataonia.  It  was 
celebrated,  like  its  Pontic  namesake  (No.  I.),  for  the 
worship  of  Mi.  the  Cappadocian  Bellona.  The  popu- 
lation consisted,  in  a  great  degree,  of  soothsayers, 
priests,  and  slaves,  belonging  to  the  sacred  institution  ; 
the  latter  of  these  amounted,  in  the  time  of  Strabo, 
to  more  than  6000  of  both  sexes.  These  belonged 
exclusively  to  the  high-priest,  who  stood  next  in  rank 
to  the  Kin g  of  Cappadocia,  and  was  generally  chosen 
from  the  royal  family.  The  territory  annexed  to  the 
temple  was' very  considerable,  and  furnished  a  large 
income  for  the  pontiff.  (Cic.,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  15,  4.) 
It  was  asserted  that  the  worship  of  Bellona,  like  that 
of  Diana  Tauropolus,  had  been  brought  from  Tauris 
by  Orestes  and  Iphigenia,  and  it  was  even  pretended 
that  the  former  had  deposited  within  the  temple  his 
mourning  locks  (koiujv),  whence  the  city  was  called 
Comma  (Strab.,  535.)  These,  of  course,  are  fables 
of  Greek  invention.  The  Bellona  of  Comana  was 
probably  no  other  than  the  Anaitis  of  the  Persians 
and  Armenians,  and  perhaps  the  Agdistis  and  Cybcle 
of  the  Phrygians.  The  Cappadocian  Comana  was  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Pontic  by  the  epithet  of  Xpvoq. 
The  Turkish  town  of  El  Bostan  is  thought  to  repre- 
sent the  ancient  city.  (Kmnetr's  Travel*,  Append., 
p  550 — Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p  138,  seqq.) 

CovtKu  riOMov-roRitru,  a  promontory  forming  the 
southern  extremity  of  India  intra  Gangem.  It  is  now 
Cape  Canter  in  (or  Comari).  Al-Edrissi,  the  Arabian 
geographer,  confounds  this  cape  with  Comar,  or  the 
island  of  Madagascar.  (Arrian,  Pcripl.  Mar.  Erythr. 
—Vincents  Anc.  Commerce,  vol.  2,  p.  498.) 

Comm loi.vK,  a  district  of  Syria,  in  the  northeastern 
extremity  of  that  country,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Mount  Taurus,  on  the  west  by  Atnanus,  on  the  east 
hy  the  Euphrates,  and  on  the  south  by  Cyrrhestica 
hs  chief  aty  was  Samosata  This  tract  of  country 
had  at  one  time  rulers  of  its  own.  but  became  a  Ro- 
man province  under  Domitian.  Its  modern  name  is 
Cama*k  or  Kamask.  (Pltn.,  5,  12.— Eutrop.,  7,  19. 
— Amm.  Marcel! ,  14,  26.)  The  name  often  occurs 
as  Comagene,  but  the  more  correct  form  is  Comma- 
pen  e  (Consult  Rasche,  Lex.  Rci  Num.,  vol.  2,  col. 
723) 

Cossoors,  L.  Aitrelius  AsttonTmcs,  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  ascended  the  im- 
periai  throne  A.D.  180.    The  reign  of  this  prince  is  a 
seen*  of  guiJt  and  misery,  which  the  historian  con- 
templates with  disgust,  and  is  glad  to  dismiss  with 
brevity.    He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  inherited  all  the 
vices  of  his  mother  Faustina ;  and  his  father,  in  select- 
ing him  for  his  successor,  allowed  the  feelings  of  the 
parent  to  triumph  over  the  wisdom  of  the  magistrate. 
He  had  accompanied  his  father  on  the  expedition 
against  the  Marromanni  and  Quadi,  but  no  sooner  was 
Aurelius  dead  than  his  degenerate  son  became  anxious 
to  proceed  to  Rome,  and  soon  concluded  a  hasty  and 
disgraceful  peace  with  the  very  barbarians  whom  his 
(stiver  was  on  the  point  of  completely  subjugating 
when  he  was  cut  off  by  disease.    Notwithstanding  the 
rare  which  Antoninus  had  bestowed  on  his  education, 
Comrnodm  was  ignorant  to  an  extreme  degree,  having 
neither  abilities  nor  inclination  for  profiting  by  the  tm- 

Ee  rial  example  and  instruction .  On  hiB  return  to  Rome 
e  speedily  showed  the  bias  of  his  natural  disposition, 
giving  himself  up  to  unrestrained  indulgence  in  the 
.r r i t  >ires.     That  ho  misfit  iu  «o  without  impnli- 
he  intrusted  all  power  to  Pcrcnnis,  prefect  of 
guard,  a  ma 


who  was  at  last  slain  by  his  soldiers  for  his  severity. 
A  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Commodus  having 
failed,  was  followed  by  a  long  succession  of  judicial 
murders,  to  gratify  the  vengeance  of  the  cowardly  and 
vindictive  tyrant.  He  was  next  threatened  by  a  new 
danger :  disaffection  had  spread  over  the  legions,  and 
an  attempt  of  Maternus,  a  private  soldier,  who  headed 
a  band  of  deserters,  and  projected  the  assassination  of 
Commodus  during  the  celebration  of  the  festival  of 
Cybcle,  was  so  ably  conceived,  that  he  must  have  been 
successful  but  for  the  treachery  of  an  accomplice.  But 
neither  duty  nor  danger  could  draw  Commodus  from 
the  sports  of  gladiators  or  the  pleasures  of  debauchery. 
Cleandcr,  a  Phrygian  slave,  soon  succeeded  to  the 
place  and  influence  of  Perennis,  and  for  three  years 
the  empire  groaned  beneath  his  cruelty  and  rapacity. 
At  length  a  new  insurrection  burst  forth,  which  nothing 
could  allay,  the  prtetorian  cavalry  being  defeated  in  the 
streets  by  the  populace,  until  the  head  of  Cleander 
was,  by  the  emperors  command,  thrown  to  the  insur- 
gents. In  the  mean  time,  Commodus  was  indulging 
his  base  tastes  and  appetites,  not  only  by  gross  sensu- 
ality, but  by  attempting  to  rival  the  gladiators  in  their 
sanguinary  occupation.  Being  a  very  skilful  archer, 
and  of  great  personal  strength,  he  delighted  in  killing 
wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  thus  pretending 
to  rival  the  prowess  of  Hercules.  In  the  gladiatorial 
contests,  he  publicly  engaged  so  often,  that  he  was 
the  conqueror  in  735  combats.  Though  luxurious  in 
his  dress,  frequently  resorting  to  the  baths  eight  times 
in  the  day,  scattering  gold  dust  in  his  hair,  and,  from 
the  fear  of  admitting  the  approach  of  a  razor  in  the 
hand  of  another,  singing  off  his  beard,  he  was  espe- 
cially proud  of  exhibitions  of  personal  strength,  and 
frequently  butchered  victims  with  his  own  hands  in  the 
garb  of  a  sacrificcr.  Among  the  flatteries  of  the  ob- 
sequious senate,  none  pleased  him  more  than  the  vote 
which  styled  him  the  Hercules  of  Rome,  not  even  that 
which  annexed  to  him  the  titles  of  Pms  and  Felix, 
or  which  offered  to  abolish  the  name  of  the  eternal 
city,  and  substitute  for  it  Coloma  Commtdtana  ! — 
After  thirteen  years  of  unmitigated  oppression,  his 
favourite  Martia  ultimately  became  the  instrument  by 
which  the  Roman  world  was  delivered  from  its  odious 
master.  She  discovered,  from  some  private  notes  of 
Commodus,  that  herself,  Letus  the  pretorian  prefect, 
and  Electras  the  chamberlain,  were  on  the  list  devoted 
to  death :  a  conspiracy  was  immediately  formed,  Mar- 
tia administered  poison  to  the  emperor,  and,  lest  the 
measure  should  not  prove  effectual,  the  deed  was  com- 
pleted by  suffocation,  A.D.  192.  (Lampndtus,  Vit. 
Com. — Encyclop.  Metropol.,  Div.  3,  vol.  2,  p.  684.) 

Compsa,  a  city  of  Samnium,  on  the  southern  con- 
fines of  the  Hirpini.  It  revolted  to  Hannibal  after  the 
battle  of  Canna;,  and  it  was  here  that  this  general  left 
all  his  baggage  and  part  of  his  army  when  advancing 
towards  Campania.  (Ltv.,  23,  1.)  Compsa  was  re- 
taken by  the  Romans  under  Fabius  two  years  after- 
ward. {Lit.,  24,  20.)  Vclleius  Paterculus  says  that 
Milo,  the  opponent  of  Clodius,  met  his  death  before 
the  walls  ot  Compsa,  which  he  was  at  that  time  be- 
sieging (Veil.  Patcrc,  2,  68) ;  but,  acconling  to  Ce- 
sar and  Pliny,  this  event  took  place  near  Cossa  in  Lu- 
cania.  The  modern  Coma  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city.    (Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  253  ) 

Comum,  a  city  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  I^acus  Larius,  or  Logo  di  Como.  It 
was  originally  a  Gallic  settlement,  and  continued  to  bo 
an  inconsiderable  place  until  a  Greek  colony  was  es- 
tablished here  by  Pompeius  Strabo  and  Cornelius 
Scipio,  and  subsequently  by  Julius  Cesar.  Comum 
thenceforth  took  the  name  of  Novum  Comum.  (Stra- 
bo, 212.— Porcaechi  Nobilta  dcUa  Citta  di  Como,  vol. 
1,  p.  10.)  The  enemies  of  Cesar,  among  whom  were 
the  consuls  CI.  Marcellus  and  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus, 
appear  to  havo  taken  the  lead,  and  used  every  endeav- 
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our  to  ruin  the  colony,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  pro- 
pose a  law  which  should  deprive  it  of  its  municipal 
rights.  (Appian,  Bell.  Ctv.,  2,  26. — Plut.,  Vit.  Cas. 
— Suet.,  VU.  Jul.,  28.)  If  they  succeeded  in  their 
designs,  it  was  only  for  a  short  time ;  since  we  may 
collect  from  the  letters  of  the  younger  Pliny,  who  was 
bom  at  Comum,  that  his  native  city  was  in  his  time  in 
a  very  flourishing  state,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  privileges  which  belonged  to  a  Roman  corporation, 
independently  of  the  prosperity  and  affluence  it  would 
naturally  derive  from  the  peculiar  advantages  of  its 
situation.  (Phn.,  Ep.,  3,  6.— Id.  ibid.,  4,  13.— Id. 
tii J.,  4,  24.)  Comum  is  now  Como.  (Cramer  s  Arte. 
Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  60.) 

Gon'cIni,  a  people  of  Spain,  among  the  Cantabri. 
According  to  Horace  (Ode,  3,  4.  34),  they  delighted 
in  mingling  the  blood  of  horses  with  their  drink.  This 
same  trait  is  mentioned  by  Silius  Italieus  (3,  360, 
seqq .),  who  makes  them  of  Scythian  origin,  tracing 
them  up  to  the  parent  stock  of  the  Massagctc  Strabo 
likewise  speaks  of  a  resemblance  between  them  and 
the  Scythians  in  certain  customs.  The  Scythian  Mas- 
sagetic,  according  to  Dionysius  Pericgctcs  (v.  743, 
seqq.),  drank  milk  mixed  with  horse's  blood  ;  which  is 
also  ascribed  to  the  Geloni  by  Virgil (Georg.,  3, 463) ; 
while  Pliny  Btates,  that  the  Sarmata:  mixed  millet  with 
the  milk  of  mares,  or  with  the  blood  drawn  out  of  their 
legs.  Their  chief  town,  Cowana,  is  now  called  San- 
tilana,  or  Cangas  de  Onis.  (Vtrg.,  G.,  3,  463. — Stl. 
Itai,  3,  361—  Horat.,  Od.,  3,  4,  34.) 

CondrCsi,  a  people  of  Gallia  Delgica,  to  the  south 
of  the  Eburones.  Their  country  answers  at  the  pres- 
ent day  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Condroa,  forming 
part  of  the  bishopric  of  Luge.  (Cos.,  B.  G.,  2,  4. — 
Lematre,  Ind.  Gcogr.  ad  Cas.,  vol.  4,  p.  239.) 

Confli'entes,  a  city  of  the  Treviri,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Moselle  and  Rhine,  now  Coblcntz. 
This  town,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  was  the  station 
of  the  first  legion ;  and  afterward  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  successors  of  Charlemagne.  (Anton., 
Ilm—Tab.  Pent.— Cas.,  B.  G.,  4,  15  —  Amm.  Mar- 
tell.,  16,  3.) 

Conimbhica,  a  town  of  Lusitania,  near  the  seacoast, 
on  the  river  Munda,  now  Coimbra  in  modem  Portugal. 
As  regards  the  termination  of  the  ancient  name  (-bnca), 
consult  remarks  under  the  article  Mcscmbria. 

Conon,  I.  a  distinguished  Athenian  commander, 
was  on«?  of  the  generals  who  succeeded  Alcibiades  in 
the  command  of  the  fleet  during  the  Pcloponnesian 
war.    Having  engaged  with  CaTlicratidas,  the  Spar- 
tan admiral,  he  lost  thirty  vessels,  and  was  compelled  : 
to  take  shelter  in  the  harbor  of  Mytilcnc,  where  he  ! 
was  blockaded  by  his  opponent.    The  victory  gained 
by  the  Athenians  at  the  Arginuss  released  him  at 
length  from  his  situation.    Being  subsequently  ap- 1 
pointed  along  with  five  others  to  the  command  of  a  j 
powerful  fleet,  he  proceeded  to  the  Hellespont,  where 
JLvsandcr  had  charge  of  the  Lacedemonian  squadron. 
The  negligence  of  nis  fellow-commanders,  the  result 
of  overweening  confidence  in  their  own  strength,  led  I 
to  the  fatal  defeat  at  .Egos  Potamos,  and  the  whole 
Athenian  fleet  was  taken,  except  nine  vessels  of  Co-  | 
non's  division,  with  eight  of  which,  thinking  that  the 
war  was  now  desperate,  ho  sailed  to  Salamis  in  the  { 
island  of  Cyprus.    The  ninth  vessel  was  sent  to 
Athens  with  the  tidings  of  the  defeat.    In  Cypms,  | 
Conon  remained  at  the  court  of  Evacoras,  watching 
for  an  opportunity  to  prove  of  service  to  his  country. 
Such  a  state  of  affairs  soon  presented  itself.    Tho , 
Lacedemonians,  having  no  more  rivals  in  Greece,  sent 
Agesilaus  with  an  army  into  Asia,  to  make  war  upon 
the  Persian  king.    Conon  immediately  repaired  to , 
Pbarnabazus,  the  satrap  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  aided  him 
with  his  counsels,  and  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  i 
exciting  the  Thebans  and  other  Grecian  communities  ' 
against  Sparta,  so  as  to  <\>mpcl  that  state  to  recall 


Agesilaus  from  the  East.    The  plan  was  approved  of 
by  the  King  of  Persia,  and  Conon,  at  the  head  of  a 
Persian  fleet,  B.C.  398,  attacked  the  Spartan  admiral 
Pisander  near  Cnidus,  and  defeated  him,  with  the  loss 
of  the  greater  part  of  his  ships.    Laccdsinon  immedi- 
ately lost  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  her  power  in  Asia 
Minor  ceased.    Conon  thereupon,  after  ravaging  the 
coasts  of  Laconia,  returned  to  Attica,  rebuilt  the  city 
walls  as  well  as  those  of  the  Pircus,  with  means  which 
had  been  furnished  by  Phamabazus,  and  gave  on  this 
occasion  a  public  entertainment  to  all  the  Athenian*. 
The  Lacedamonians,  dispirited  by  the  success  of  Co. 
non,  and  alarmed  at  the  re-establishment  of  the  Athe- 
nian fortifications,  sent  Antalcidas  to  Tiribazus,  one 
of  the  Persian  generals,  to  negotiate  a  peace.  The 
Athenians,  on  their  part,  deputed  Conon  and  some 
others  to  oppose  this  attempt ;  but  Tiribazus  being 
favourably  inclined  towards  Sparta,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility jealous  of  Phamabazus,  imprisoned  Conon,  un- 
der the  pretext  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  excite  an 
insurrection  in  ACoYu  and  Ionia.    The  Persian  king, 
however,  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  the  satrap,  ami 
Conon  was  released.    The  latter  thereupon  returned 
to  the  island  of  Cypms,  where  he  fell  sick  and  died, 
about  B.C.  390.    His  remains  were  conveyed  to 
Athens.    (Corn.  Hep.,  in  Vit. — Xen.,  hist.  Gr..  1,4, 
10  —  Id.  ib.,  2,  1,  21,  &c  —Ihod.  Sic,  13.  78  —  Id, 
14,  39.— Id.,  14, 83,  dkc.) — II.  A  native  of  Samoa,  dis- 
tinguished as  an  astronomer  and  geometrician.  None 
of  his  works  have  reached  us ;  lie  is  mentioned,  how- 
ever, with  culogiums,  by  Archimedes,  Virgil,  Seneca, 
and  others.    Conon  lived  between  about  300  and  260 
years  before  our  era.  '  Apollonius,  in  the  fourth  book 
of  his  Conic  Sections,  does  not  speak  as  favourably  of 
him  as  Archimedes  has  done.  He  thinks  that  many  of 
his  demonstrations  might  be  rendered  more  concise 
This  is  nearly  all  that  we  know  respecting  Conon  as  s 
geometer.    He  is  mentioned  as  an  astronomer  by  one 
of  the  commentators  on  Ptolemy,  who  speaks  of  hi» 
having  made  observations  in  Italy.    Seneca  (Quut 
Nat.,  7,  3)  informs  us,  that  he  had  made  out  a  li«t  of 
the  eclipses  of  the  sun  that  had  been  visible  in  Egypt. 
He  is*  mentioned  also  by  Virgil  (Eclog.,  3,  40),  and 
by  Catullus  in  his  translation  of  the  Greek  poem  of 
Callimachus,  on  the  tresses  of  Berenice.    The  Greek 
piece  itself,  in  which  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  is 
lost.    (Vtd.  Berenice.)    Delambrc  expresses  consid- 
erable doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  story,  which 
makes  Conon  to  have  named  a  new  constellation  after 
the  locks  of  the  Egyptian  queen.  (Delambre,  in  Biogr 
Univ.,  vol.  9,  p.  427.) 

Consexteb,  the  name  which  the  Romans  gave  to 
the  twekvc  superior  deities,  or  Dii  Majorum  Gentium 
The  best  derivation  of  the  name  is  that  which  traces 
it  to  the  participle  of  the  obsolete  verb  conso,  "  to  ad- 
vise" or  "counsel,"  the  Dii  Consented  being  they 
who  formed  the  council  of  the  sky.  (Voss.,  Etym .,  *■ 
v.)  Ennius  has  expressed  their  names  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing lines : 

"  Juno,  Vesta,  Cere*,  Diana,  Minerva,  Venus,  Mft, 
Mercurius,  Jovi,  Neptunus,  Vulcanus,  Apollo." 

(Ennii,  Fragm.,  cd.  Hessei,  p.  164. — Compare  Co- 
lumna,  ad  loc.) 

ConsentTa.  a  town  of  the  Brutii,  the  capital  of  that 
people  according  to  Strabo  (255),  and  situated  at  the 
sources  of  the  river  Crathis.  It  Was  taken  by  Han- 
nibal after  the  surrender  of  Petilia  (Liv.,  23,  30),  but 
again  fell  into  tho  hands  of  the  Romans  toward*  the 
end  of  the  war.  (Lit..  29,  38.)  It  is  now  repre- 
sented by  Cosenza.  (Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p. 
434.) 

Constans,  a  son  of  Constantino.  (Fid.  Constan- 
tinus.) 

ConstantIa,  a  granddaughter  of  Constantinc,  who 
married  the  Emperor  ~ 
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COJUTAffTilu,  a  prince**,  wife  of  the  Emperor 

CoMTANTiNordue.    Fid.  Byxantium. 
CoHMTkirrisvn  (Caiua  Harms  Valerius  Aurelius 
Claudius),  samamcd  the  Great,  son  of  the  Emperor 
Consuntius  Chlorus,  was  born  A.D.  272,  or,  accoraing 
to  some  authorities,  A.D.  274,  at  Naisu*,  a  citj  of  Da- 
cia  Mediterranea,   When  Constantino'*  father  was 
associated  id  the  government  by  Dioelesian,  the  sen 
was  retained  at  court  as  a  kind  of  hostage,  but  was 
treated  wiu  great  kindness  at  first,  and  was  allowed 
several  opportunities  of  distinguishing  himself.  After 
the  abdication  of  Dioelesian.  Constantius  and  Gale- 
hus  were  derated  to  the  rank  of  Augusti,  while  two 
new  Cssars,  Severus  and  Maximin,  wero  appointed 
to  second  them.    Constantine  was  not  called  to  the 
•accent on.   Dioelesian,  partial  to  Galerius,  his  son- 
m-law,  had  leit  the  nomination  of  the  two  new  Cm- 
sara  in  ibe  Liter;  and  the  son  of  Constantius,  whose 
popidintT  and  talents  had  excited  the  jealousy  of 
Gaknua,  and  whose  departure,  although  earnestly  so- 
Jetted  by  his  father,  was  delayed  from  time  to  time 
J&der  the  most  frivolous  pretences,  with  difficulty  at 
engtii  obtained  permission  to  join  his  parent  in  the 
West,  and  only  escaped  the  machinations  of  the  em- 
peror by  travelling  with  his  utmost  speed  until  he 
reached  the  western  coast  of  Gaol.    He  came  just  in 
muc  U>  jo.n  the  Roman  legions,  which  were  about  to 
sad  under  bis  father's  command  to  Britain,  in  order  to 
ooakb        upon  the  Caledonians.    Having  subdued 
the  northern  barbarians,  Constantius  returned  to  York, 
where  he  died  in  the  month  of  July,  in  the  year  306. 
Gaknua,  sun  of  the  support  of  his  two  creatures,  the 
Casars,  had  wailed  impatiently  for  the  death  of  his 
colleague,  to  urate  the  whole  Roman  empire  under  bis 
individual  sway.   But  the  moderation  and  justice  of 
Cou*Untia*  had  rendered  him  the  more  dear  to  his 
soldier*  from  the  contrast  of  these  qualities  with  the 
ferocity  of  his  rival.    At  the  moment  of  bis  death,  the 
legw.Tj  suuoucd  at  York,  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude  and 
affection  to  his  memory,  and,  according  to  some,  at  his 
dying  request,  saluted  his  son  Constantino  with  the 
ti-'e  of  Caesar,  and  decorated  him  with  the  purple. 
Whatever  resentment  Galerius  felt  at  this,  he  soon 
perceived  the  danger  of  engaging  in  a  civil  war.  As 
the  eldest  ot  the  emperors,  and  the  representative  of 
Dioelesian,  be  recognised  the  authority  of  toe  col- 
league imposed  open  him  by  the  legions.    He  as- 
signed onto  him  the  administration  of  Gaul  and  Brit- 
ain, but  gave  him  only  the  fourth  rank  among  the 
"ulers  of  the  empire,  and  the  title  of  Cesar.  Under 
his  official  appcliation,  Constantino  administered  the 
prefecture  of  Gaul  for  six  vcars  (A.D.  306-312), 
f  erhsps  the  most  glorious,  and  certainly  the  most  vir- 
tsoes,  period  of  bis  life.— The  title  and  rank  of  Augus- 
tus, which  his  soldiers  bad  conferred  upon  Con* tan 
tins,  but  which  Galerius  bad  not  allowed  him  to  re- 
-ur„  the  latter  gave  to  Severn*,  one  of  his  own  Caesars. 
This  dignity  bad  been  expected  by  Maxentius,  son  of 
ac  abdicated  Emperor  Maximian,  the  former  colleague 
cf  Diocle»;an-     Indignant  at  his  disappointment,  Max- 
entius caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor  by  bis 
army  ;  and,  to  colour  his  usurpation,  he  induced  hi* 
hj.cz  to  leave  hie  retreat  and  resume  the  imperial  ti- 
lls.   A  scene  of  contention  followed,  scarcely  paral- 
leled in  uae  annals  of  Rome  Severus  marched  against 
tbe  two  usurpers;  but  was  abandoned  by  his  own 
troop*,  yielded,  and  was  slain.    Galerius  levied  a 
great  army,   a\nd  marched  into  Italy  against  Max- 
imian ind  Maxentius,  who,  dreading  his  power,  re- 
bred  to  Gaul,  and  endeavoured  to  procure  the  support 
sf  Coeatantrne.    This  politic  prince  did  not  consider 
tt  expedient  to  provoke  a  war  at  tbst  time,  end  for 
09  better  cause;  and  Galerius  having  withdrawn 
rroro  Italy  and  returned  to  tbe  East,  Maximian  and 
Maxentius  returned  to  Rome.    To  aid  hwi  in  the 
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struggle,  Galerius  conferred  the  title  of  emperor  ua 
his  friend  Licinius ;  and  thus  there  were  at  once  six 
pretenders  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire,  name- 
ly, Galerius  and  Licinius,  Maximian  and  his  son  Max- 
entius, Maximin,  who  had  been  nominated  Cesar 
by  Galerius,  and  Constantiue,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Constantius.    Among  these  rivals  Constantino 
possessed  a  decided  superiority  in  prudence  and  arid- 
ities, both  military  ana  political.    The  barsh  tem- 
per of  Maximian  soon  led  to  a  quarrel  between  him 
and  his  son  Maxentius.    Quitting  Rome,  he  went  to 
Gaul,  to  Constantino,  who  had  become  his  son-in-law 
when  he  and  his  son  were  endeavouring  to  make  head 
against  Galerius.    Here  also  Maximian  found  himself 
disappointed  of  that  power  which  be  so  greatly  longed 
to  possess,  and,  having  plotted  against  Constantiue, 
was  detected  and  nut  to  death.    Galerius  died  not 
long  after,  leaving  nis  power  to  be  dirided  between 
his  Caesars  Maximin  and  Licinius ;  and  there  were 
now  four  competitors  for  the  empire,  Constantino, 
Maxentius,  Maximin,  and  Licinius.    Maxentius  speed- 
ily provoked  open  hostilities  with  Constantino,  who 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  toward*  Rome. 
It  was  while  Constantino  was  proceeding  on  this  mo- 
mentous expedition  that  he  made  an  open  and  public 
declaration  in  favour  of  Christianity.    Before  thai 
time,  the  persecuting  edicts  of  Dioelesian  had  been 
much  mitigated  by  tbe  forbearance  and  leniency  of 
Constantius;  and  Constantine  not  only  followed  his 
fathers  example  in  being  merciful  to  tbe  persecuted 
Christians,  but  even  showed  them  some  marks  of  pos- 
itive favour.    Very  considerable  numbers  of  them,  in 
consequence,  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  swelled  tbe 
ranks  of  bis  army.    Their  peaceful,  orderly,  and  faithful 
conduct,  contrasting  most  favourably  with  the  turbu- 
lent and  dissolute  behaviour  of  those  who  formed  the 
mas*  of  common  armies,  won  his  entire  confidence. 
To  what  extent  this  led  Constantine  to  form  a  favour 
bio  opinion  of  Christisnity,  or  inclined  him  to  view 
with  esteem  and  respect  the  tenets  which  had  produced 
such  results,  cannot  bo  ascertained.    How  far  bis 
avowed  reception  of  Christianity  was  influenced  by 
the  prudence  of  the  politician,  bow  far  by  the  convic- 
tion of  the  convert,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  The 
accounts  of  his  dream  and  his  vision  (rid.  Labarum). 
which  united  to  enforce  his  trust  in  Christianity,  beat 
too  much  the  aspect  of  fiction,  or  of  having  been  the 
illusive  consequences  of  mental  anxiety,  brooding  in 
tensely  on  the  possible  results  of  a  great  religious  rev 
olution,  to  be  woven  into  tbe  narrative  of  sober  history 
This,  at  least,  is  certain :  Constantine  caused  the  crot* 
to  be  employed  as  the  imperial  standard,  and  advances 
with  it  to  promised  victory.    After  tbe  armies  of  Max 
entius,  led  by  his  generals,  had  sustained  two  sue 
cessive  defeats,  that  emperor  himself,  awakening  fror* 
his  sensual  and  inactive  life  at  Rome,  advanced  agains' 
his  formidable  assailant,  and  met  him  near  tbe  littlt 
river  Cremera,  about  nine  miles  from  the  city.  Max- 
entius lost  the  day,  after  a  bloody  conflict,  and,  in  en- 
deavouring to  enter  the  city  by  the  Milvian  bridge, 
was  precipitated  into  the  Tiber,  where  he  perished. 
Constantine  was  received  at  Rome  with  acclamations  ; 
Africa  acknowledged  him,  as  well  as  Italy ;  and  an 
edict  of  religious  toleration,  issued  at  Milan,  extended 
the  advantages,  hitherto  enjoyed  by  Gaul  alone,  to 
this  prefecture  also.    After  a  brief  stay  at  Rome,  du- 
ring which  he  restored  to  the  senate  their  authority, 
disbanded  theprstorian  guard,  and  destroyed  their  for- 
tified camp,  from  which  they  had  so  long  awed  tbe 
city  and  given  rulers  to  the  empire,  Constantine  pro- 
ceeded to  Illyricum  to  meet  Licinius,  with  whom  he 
had  formed  a  secret  league  before  marching  sgainst 
Maxentius.   The  two  emperors  met  at  Milan,  where 
their  alliance  was  ratified  by  the  marriage  of  Licinius 
to  Constantino's  sister.    During  this  calm  interviev 
Constantine  prevailed  upon  Licinius  to  repeal  the  pe. 
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•rcuting  edicts  of  Dioclesian,  and  to  issue  a  new  one, 
by  which  Christianity  was  encouraged,  its  teachers 
w»re  honoured,  and  its  adherents  advanced  to  places 
of  trust  and  influence  in  the  state.  After  the  over- 
throw of  Maximin  by  Licinius,  and  his  death  at  Ni- 
somedia,  Constantino  and  his  brother-in-law  were  now 
the  only  two  that  remained  of  the  six  competitors  for 
the  empire ;  and  the  peace  between  them,  which  had 
teemed  to  be  established  on  so  firm  a  basis,  was  soon 
interrupted  by  a  strife  for  sole  supremacy.  In  the 
first  war  (A.C.  315)  Constantine  wrested  Illyricum 
•torn  his  competitor.  After  an  interval  of  eight  years 
contest  was  renewed.  Licinius  was  beaten  before 
Adrianople,  the  3d  July,  323,  and  Constantino  the 
Great  was  recognised  as  sole  master  of  the  Roman 
world. — The  seat  of  empire  was  now  transferred  to 
Byzantium,  which  took  from  bim  the  name  of  Con- 
atantinople.  Several  edicts  were  issued  for  the  sup- 
pression of  idolatry  ;  and  their  churches  and  property 
restored  to  the  Christians,  of  which  they  had  been  de- 
prived during  the  last  persecution.  A  re-construction 
of  the  empire  was  effected  upon  a  plan  entirely  new, 
and  this  renovated  empire  was  pervaded  by  the  worship 
and  the  institutions  of  Christianity.  That  much  of 
the  policy  of  the  statesman  was  mixed  up  with  this 
patronage  of  the  new  religion  can  easily  be  imagined. 
But  still  it  would  be  wrong  to  make  him,  as  some  have 
done,  a  mere  hypocrite  and  dissembler.  The  state  of 
bis  religious  knowledgo,  as  far  as  we  have  any  means 
of  judging,  was  certainly  very  inadequate  and  imper- 
fect ;  but  he  was  well  aware  of  the  characters  of  the 
two  conflicting  religions,  Christianity  and  Paganism, 
and  the  purity  of  the  former  could  not  but  have  made 
some  impression  upon  his  mind. — The  private  charac- 
ter of  Constantine  has  suffered,  in  the  eyes  of  posteri- 
ty, from  the  cruel  treatment  of  Crispus,  his  son  by  his 
first  wife,  whom  he  had  made  the  partner  of  his  empire 
and  the  commander  of  his  armies.  Crispus  was  at  the 
bead  of  the  administration  in  Gaul,  where  be  gained 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  In  the  wars  againat  Licinius 
be  had  displayed  lingular  talents,  and  had  secured  vic- 
tory to  the  arms  of  his  father.  But,  from  that  moment, 
a  shameful  and  unnatural  jealousy  stifled  every  paternal 
feeling  in  the  bosom  of  the  monarch.  He  detained 
Crispus  in  his  palace,  surrounded  him  with  spies  and 
informers,  and  at  length,  in  the  month  of  July,  326, 
ordered  him  to  be  arrested  in  the  midst  of  a  grand 
festival,  to  be  carried  off  to  Pola  in  Istria,  and  there 
put  to  death.  A  cousin  of  Crispus,  the  son  of  Licini- 
as  and  Constantino's  sister,  was  at  the  same  time  sent, 
without  trial,  without  even  accusation,  to  the  block. 
His  mother  implored  in  vain,  and  died  of  grief.  Faus- 
ta,  the  daughter  of  Maximian,  the  wife  of  Constantine, 
and  the  mother  of  the  three  princes  who  succeeded 
him,  was  shortly  after  stifled  in  the  bath  by  order  of 
her  husband.— Constantine  died  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three,  at  Nicomedia,  May  22,  337,  after  a  reign  of 
thirty-one  years  from  the  death  of  his  father,  and  of 
fourteen  from  the  conquest  of  the  empire.  (Hether- 
ington,  Hint,  of  Rome,  p.  236,  teqq. — Sttmotidi,  Fail 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  p.  76,  teqq. — Encyclop.  Me- 
tropol.,  di*.  3,  vol.  3,  p.  74,  teqq.}— Constantine  left 
three  sons,  Constantine,  Constans,  and  Constantius, 
among  whom  he  divided  his  empire.  The  first,  who 
bad  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  for  his  portion,  was  con- 
quered by  the  armies  of  his  brother  Constans,  and 
killed  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  A.D.  340. 
Magnentius,  the  governor  of  the  provinces  of  Rhastia, 
murdered  Constans  in  his  bed,  after  a  reign  of  thirteen 
years ;  and  Constantius,  the  only  surviving  brother, 
now  become  the  sole  emperor,  A.D.  353,  punished  his 
brother's  murderer,  and  gave  way  to  cruelty  and  op- 
pression. He  visited  Rome,  where  he  displayed  a 
triumph,  and  died  in  his  march  against  Julian,  who  had 
been  proclaimed  emperor  bv  his  solders. 
Coicstastius,  I.  Chlor'us.  son  >f  Eutropius,  *«d 
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father  of  Constantine  the  Great,  merited  the  title  ot 
Cesar,  which  he  obtained,  by  his  victories  in  Britaia 
and  Germany.  He  became  the  colleague  of  Galeriui 
on  the  abdication  of  Diocletian ;  and,  aftet  bearing 
the  character  of  a  humane  and  benevolent  prince,  ha 
died*t  York,  and  had  his  son  for  his  successor,  A.D. 
306. — II.  The  third  son  of  Constantine  the  Gnat. 
(Kid.  Constantinus.)— III.  The  father  of  Julian  aid 
Gallus,  was  son  of  Constantius  by  Theodora,  and  died 
A.D.  337.  —  IV.  A  Roman  general,  who  married  PU- 
cidia,  the  sister  of  Honorius,  and  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror, an  honcur  he  enjoyed  only  seven  months.  H« 
died  universally  regretted,  421  A.D.,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  son  Valentinian  in  the  West. 

CoMSUALt a,  the  festival  of  the  go-t  Consus  (Vi* 
Consus.) 

Conbuxks,  two  chief  magistrates  at  Rome,  chosen 
annually  by  the  people.    The  office  commenced  af- 
ter the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  and  the  first  two  con 
suls  were  L.  Junius  Brutus  and  I*  Tarquinios  Col- 
lalinus,  A.U.C.  244.    In  the  first  ages  of  the  republic 
the  two  consuls  were  always  chosen  from  patrician 
families ;  but  the  people  obtained  the  privilege,  A.U.C 
388,  of  electing  one  of  the  consuls  Irom  their  own 
body  ;  and  sometimes  both  were  plebeians.  The  fint 
consul  from  the  plebeians  was  L.  Sextius. — It  was 
required  that  every  candidate  for  the  consulship  shoulJ 
be  forty-three  years  of  sge.    He  was  always  to  ap- 
pear at  the  election  as  a  private  man,  without  a  reu- 
nue  ;  and  it  was  requisite,  before  he  canvassed  for  the 
office,  »>  have  discharged  the  inferior  functions  of 
quaestor,  sedile,  and  pretor.    Sometimes,  however, 
these  qualifications  were  disregarded.    M.  Valerius 
Corvus  was  made  a  consul  in  his  twenty-third  year ; 
Scipio  Africanus  the  Elder  in  his  twenty- fourth,  and 
the  Younger  in  his  thirty-eighth  ;  T.  Quinctius  Flaiai- 
ninus  when  not  quite  thirty  ;  Pompey  before  he  was 
full  thirty-six. — The  consuls  were  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  republic  ;  all  the  other  magistrates  were  subject 
to  them,  except  the  tribunes  of  the  commons.  They 
assembled  the  people  and  senate,  laid  before  them 
what  they  pleased,  and  executed  their  decrees.  The 
laws  which  they  proposed  and  got  paasod  were  usually 
called  by  their  name.   They  received  all  letters  frora 
the  governors  of  provinces,  and  from  foreign  kings  and 
states,  and  gave  audience  to  ambassadors.    The  ycat 
was  named  after  them,  as  it  used  to  bo  at  Athens  from 
one  of  the  archons.    Their  insignia  were  the  same 
with  those  of  the  kings  (except  the  crown),  namely, 
the  toga  pratexta,  sella  eurulit,  the  sceptre  or  ivory 
staff,  and  twelve  lictors  with  the  faacet  and  tecurit. 
Within  the  city,  the  lictors  went  before  only  one  of 
the  consuls,  and  that  commonly  for  a  month  alter- 
nately.   A  public  servant,  called  accentut,  went  be- 
fore the  other  consul,  and  the  lictors  followed.  He 
who  wss  eldest,  or  had  moat  children,  or  who  was  first 
elected,  or  had  most  suffrages,  had  the  faacet  first 
When  the  consuls  commanded  different  armies,  each 
of  them  had  the  fatten  and  tecurit ;  but  when  they 
both  commanded  the  same  army,  they  commonly  had 
them  for  a  day  alternately.    Valerius  Poplicola  took 
away  the  tecum  from  the  fatcet,  i.  e.,  he  took  from 
the  consuls  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  only  left 
them  the  right  of  scourging.    Out  of  the  city,  how- 
ever, when  invested  with  military  command,  they  re- 
tained the  neurit,  i.  c  ,  the  right  of  punishing  capi- 
tally.   Their  provinces  used  anciently  to  bo  decreed 
by  tho  senate  after  the  consuls  were  elected  or  had 
entered  on  their  office.    But  by  the  Sempronian  law, 
passed  A.U.C.  631,  the  senate  always  decreed  tws 
provinces  to  the  future  consuls  before  their  election, 
which  they,  after  entering  upon  their  office,  divided 
by  lot  or  agreement.    Sometimes  a  certain  province 
was  assigned  to  some  one  of  the'  consuls,  botn  by  the 
senate  and  people,  and  sometimes  again  the  people 
reversed  what  the  senate  had  decreed  respecting  Utf 
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No  one  could  bo  consul  two 
•ears ;  »r.  interval  of  ten  year*  must  have  elapsed  pre- 
vious to  the  second  application ;  yet  this  regulation 
ru  sometimes  broken,  and  we  find  Marias  re-elected 
tansul,  after  the  expiration  of  his  office,  during  the 
Cimbnan  war.  The  office  of  consul  became  a  mere 
matter  of  form  under  the  emperors  ;  although,  as  far 
at  appearance  went,  they  who  filled  the  station  in- 
dulged in  much  greater  pomp  than  had  before  been 
customary  :  they  wore  the  toga  ptcta  or  palrruita,  and 
i»d  their  fua*  wreathed  with  laurel,  which  used  for- 
merly to  be  done  only  by  those  who  triumphed.  They 
also  added  the  stcuns  or  aze  to  tho  fasces  of  their  lie- 
lore. — Caw  introduced  a  custom,  which  became  a 
conuaon  one  after  bis  time,  of  appointing  consuls  for 
merely  a  put  of  a  year.  The  object  was  to  gratify  a 
larger  number  of  political  partisans.  Those  chosen 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  however,  gave  name  to 
the  year,  and  were  called  ordinaui ;  the  rest  were 
tensed  suffecti.  Under  Commodus  there  were  no 
lets  than  twenty-five  consuls  in  the  course  ol  a  single 
year.  Constantino  renewed  the  original  institution, 
tad  permitted  the  consuls  to  be  a  whole  year  in  office. 

Cosset,  a  Roman  deity,  the  god  of  counsel,  as  hia 
name  denotes.  His  altar  was  in  the  Circus  Maximus, 
and  was  always  covered,  except  on  his  festival-day, 
the  18th  August,  called  Consualia.  Horse  and  chariot 
races  were  celebrated  on  this  occasion,  and  the  work- 
ing-horses, mules,  and  asses  were  crowned  with  flow- 
trt,  and  allowed  to  rest.  {Dion.  Hal.,  1,  33.—  Plut., 
(ju*tt.  Ram.,  48.)  Hence  Consus  lias  probably  been 
confounded  with  Neptunus  Equcstris.  It  was  at  the 
Consualia  that  the  Sabmc  maidens  were  carried  off  by 
the  Romans    (Keighilcy's  Mythology,  p.  529.) 

Cor.*,  a  small  town  of  Bceotia,  on  the  northern 
•here  of  the  Lake  Copais,  and  giving  name  to  that 
piece  of  water.  It  was  a  town  of  considerable  an- 
aqojtj,  being  noticed  by  Homer  in  the  Catalogue  of 
the  ships.  (77.,  2, 602  )  Pauaanias  remarks  here  the 
temples  of  Bacchus,  Ceres,  and  Serapia  (9.  24.— 
Compare  Thutyd.,  4, 94.— Strab.,  406  and  410).  Sir 
W.  Geil  points  out,  to  the  north  of  Kardilsa  (the  an- 
cient Acrcphia),  "  a  triangular  ialand,  on  which  are 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  Cope,  and  more  distant,  on 
another  island,  the  village  of  Topolias,  which  gives  the 
areaent  name  to  the  lake."  (GelTs  /fin.,  p.  143.) 
And  Dodwell  speaks  of  a  low  insular  tongue  of  land 
projecting  from  the  foot  of  Ptous,  and  covered  with 
the  rum*  of  a  small  ancient  city,  the  walls  of  which 
are  seen  encircling  it  to  the, water's  edge.  (DodwcLTs 
Tour,  vol  2,  p.  56.) 

Copifs  Laces,  a  lake  of  Baotia,  which,  as  Strabo 
m forms  os,  received  different  appellations  from  the 
c'ifJVreot  towns  situated  along  its  shores.    At  Haliar- 
tos  it  was  called  Haliartius  Lacua  (Strabo,  410);  at 
Ordiomenua,  Orcbomenius.    (P/ia.,  16,36.)  Pindar 
«r>J  Horner  distinguish  it  by  the  name  of  Cephissus. 
That  of  Copals,  however,  finslly  prevailed,  as  Cops 
was  situate  near  the  deepest  part  of  it.    It  is  by  far 
the  most  considerable  lake  of  Greece,  being  not  less 
than  three  hundred  and  eighty  stadia,  or  forty-seven 
slues  in  circuit,  according  to  Strabo  (407).  Pau- 
-is:**  states,  that  it  was  navigable  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Cephiasus  to  Cops*  (9,  24).    As  this  considera- 
te extent  of  water  had  no  apparent  discharge,  it 
sometimes  threatened  to  inundate  the  whole  surround- 
4i2  eo-] airy.    Tradition  indeed  asserted,  that  near 
Copw  there  stood,  in  the  time  of  Cecrope,  two  ancient 
cities,  Eleasis  and  Athens,  the  latter  of  which  was  sit- 
uated on  the  riveT  Triton,  which,  if  it  is  the  torrent 
noticed  by  Paosanias,  was  near  Alalcomena.    ( Stra- 
bo, 407. — Pansan.,  I.  e.)   Stephanus  Byzantinus  re- 
port*, that  when  Crates  drained  the  waters  which  had 
overspread  the  plains,  the  latter  town  became  visible 
ft.  e.  'Aftyvai).    Some  writers  have  asserted,  that  it 
nrcuoied  the  site  of  the  ancient  Orchomenus  (Stra 


bo,  I.  c.—S.eph.  Byz.t  t.  e.)   Fortunately  for  ins 
Boeotians,  nature  had  supplied  several  subterranean 
canals,  by  which  the  waters  of  trie  lake  found  their 
way  into  the  sea  of  Euboea.    Strabo  supposes  they 
were  caused  by  earthquakes.   Their  number  is  un- 
certain ;  but  Dodwell,  who  seems  to  have  inquired 
minutely  into  the  subject,  was  informed  by  the  natives 
that  there  were  as  many  as  fifteen.    He  himself  only 
observed  four,  one  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pious,  near 
Acrssphia,  which  conveys  the  water*  of  Copais  to  the 
Lake  Hylica,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles.    The  other 
kaiabolhra,  as  they  are  called  by  the  modem  Greeks, 
are  on  the  northeastern  side  of  the  lake.  Dodsvel 
speaks  of  these  subterranean  canals  as  being  in  a  cal- 
careous rock,  of  a  hard  though  friable  quality,  and  full 
of  natural  caverns  and  fissures.    \DodxecWs  Tour,  vol. 
1,  p.  238.)   In  consequence  of  some  obstructions  in 
these  outlets,  an  attempt  was  made  to  cleanse  them  ir. 
the  time  of  Alexander,  and  for  this  purpose  square  pits 
were  cut  in  the  rock  in  the  supposed  direction  of  this 
underground  stream.    Mr.  Raikes  saw  some  of  these 
remaining.   (MS.  Journal. —  WalpoU's  Memoirs,  vol. 
1,  p.  304.)    According  to  Dodwell  (vol.  1,  p.  240), 
"  the  general  size  of  these  pits  is  four  feet  square  i 
the  depth  varies  according  to  the  unevenncas  of  the 
ground  under  which  the  water  is  conducted  to  its  out- 
let   It  is  impossible  to  penetrate  into  these  deep  re- 
cesses, which  are  most  of  them  filled  with  stones  or 
overgrown  with  bushes ;  but  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
ascertain  their  depth,  and  their  direction  might  be 
traced  by  following  the  shafts,  which  extend  nearly 
to  the  sea." — Mr.  Raikes  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  outlets  where  they  empty  into  the  sea.    "  From 
the  mouth  of  the  Larva  I  rode  along  its  banks,  until, 
in  about  three  miles,  I  came  to  a  spot  covered  with 
rocks  and  bushes,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  whole 
river  burst  with  impetuosity  from  holes  at  the  foot 
of  a  low  cliff,  and  immediately  assumed  the  form  of  a 
considerable  stream.    Above  this  source  there  is  ■ 
small  plain  under  cultivation,  bounded  to  the  west  by 
a  range  of  low  rocky  hills.    From  these  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  Copaic  Lake  and  the  mountains  of  Pho- 
cis  presents  itself  to  the  eye.'*   The  same  writer  re- 
marks, that  "  when  the  undertaking  for  clearing  the 
katabothra,  m  the  time  of  Alexander,  was  proposed, 
the  rich  and  flourishing  towns  of  the  plain  were  re- 
duced to  a  stale  of  desolation  by  the  encroachments  of 
the  lake,  and  under  the  despondency  occasioned  by  a 
universal  monarchy,  sunk  into  complete  decay.  At 
present  the  rising  of  the  waters  in  winter  has  turned 
a  great  portion  of  the  richest  soil  in  the  world  into  a 
morass,  and,  should  any  permanent  internal  obstruction 
occur  in  the  stream,  the  whole  of  this  fertile  plain  might 
gradually  become  included  in  the  limits  of  the  Copaic 
Lake." — The  Copaic  Lake  was  especially  famed  for 
its  eels,  which  grew  to  a  large  size,  and  were  highh 
esteemed  by  the  epicures  of  antiquity.    (Archestr.  ap. 
Atken.,  7,  53.)    We  know  from  Aristophanes  that 
they  found  their  way  to  the  Athenian  market  (Acharn., 
v.  880,  seqq. —  Lysistr.,  v.  36);  and  we  are  inform 
ed  by  Dodwell  (vol.  1\  p.  237),  "that  they  are  as 
much  celebrated  at  present  as  they  were  in  the  time 
of  the  ancients ;  ana,  after  being  salted  and  pickled, 
are  sent  as  delicacies  to  various  parts  of  Greece." 
Some  which  were  extraordinarily  large  were  offered 
up  as  sacrifices,  and  decorated  like  victims.    (At hen.. 
7,  60—  Compare  Pausan,  9,  24.—/.  Poll.,  6,  63  - 
Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  256.) 

Cophas,  a  harbour  in  Gcdrosia,  supposed  by  seme 
to  be  the  modem  Gondcl.  (Compare  the  remarks  of 
Vincent,  Commerce  of  the  Ancients,  vol.  1,  p.  2C2, 
seqq.) 

CopIa,  the  goddess  of  plenty  among  the  Romans, 
represented  as  bearing  a  horn  filled  with  fruits,  Arc. 

Coptus,  a  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Thebau,  as  i  to  the  east  t  of  the  Nile,  from  which  rive* 
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n  stood  some  distance  back  in  a  plain.  Under  the 
Pharaohs  its  true  name  appears  to  have  been  Chem- 
mis,  and  it  would  seem  to  have  been  at  that  time 
merely  a  place  connected  with  the  religious  traditions 
of  the  Egyptian  nation.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  only  the  appellation  for  the  place  as- 
sumed more  of  a  Greek  form,  but  the  city  itself  rose 
into  commercial  importance.  The  Arabian  Gulf  be- 
ginning to  be  navigated  by  the  Greeks,  and  traffic  be- 
ing pushed  from  this  quarter  as  far  as  India,  Coptus 
became  the  centre  of  communication  between  this  lat- 
ter country  and  Alexandres,  through  the  harbour  of 
Berenice  on  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  well  situated  for 
such  a  purpose,  since  the  Arabian  chain  of  mountains, 
which  elsewhere  forms  a  complete  barrier  along  the 
coast,  has  here  an  opening  which,  after  various  wind- 
ings, conducts  to  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  Along  this 
route  the  caravans  proceeded ;  and  camels  were  also 
employed  between  Coptus  and  the  Nilo.  The  road 
from  Coptus  to  Berenice  was  the  work  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphia,  and  258  miles  in  length.  It  was  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country. — Coptus 
was  destroyed  by  the  Emperor  Dioclesian,  for  having 
sided  with  bis  opponent  Achilleus.  (Theophan  , 
Ckronogr.,  p.  4,  ed,  Paris. — Euseb.,  Ckron.,  p.  178.) 
Its  favourable  situation  for  commerce,  however,  soon 
caused  it  again  to  arise,  and  Hieroctes  speaks  of  Cop- 
tus in  the  sixth  century. — The  modern  name  is  Keft 
or  Kuypt,  a  name  which  exhibits,  according  to  some, 
the  simple  form  of  that  word  which  the  Greeks  cor- 
rupted or  improved  into  JSgyprus.  Plutarch  states 
(De  Is.  a  Os.,  p.  356.— Op.,  ed.  Reiske,  vol.  7,  p. 
405),  that  Isis,  upon  rccoiving  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Osiris,  cut  off  one  of  her  locks  here,  and  that  hence 
the  place  was  called  Coptus,  this  term  signifying,  in 
the  Egyptian  language,  want  or  privation.  Manncrt 
suggests,  that  Coptus  may  have  denoted  in  the  Egyp- 
tian tongue  a  mixed  population,  a  name  well  suited 
to  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  commercial  city  ;  and  he 
conjectures,  that  the  modern  appellation  of  Kopts,  as 
given  tc  the  present  mingled  population,  which  is  sup- 1 
posed  »>  be  cescended  in  part  from  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, msy  have  reference  to  the  same  idea.  (Man- 
nert,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p.  366.) 

Cora,  a  town  of  Latium,  southwest  of  Anagnia.  It 
was  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  preserved  its 
name  unchanged  to  the  present  day.  Virgil  (JEn.,  6, 
773)  makes  jt  to  have  been  a  colony  from  Alba,  while 
Pliny  (3,  5)  says,  it  was  founded  by  Dardanus,  a  Tro- 
pin. Cora  suffered  greatly  during  the  contest  with 
Spartacus,  being  taken  and  sacked  by  one  of  his  wan- 
dering bands.  (Flor.,  3,  20.)  It  apparently,  how- 
ever, recovered  from  this  devastation,  as  there  arc 
some  fine  remains  of  ancient  buildings  to  be  seen 
We,  which  must  have  been  erected  in  the  reigns  of 
Tiberius  and  Claudius.  But  Propertius  and  Luran 
speak  of  Cora  as  the  seat  of  ruin  Ad  desolation. 
[Propert.,  4,  11—  Lucan,  7,  392  —  Nibby,  Viag.  An- 
tiq.,  vol.  2,  p.  207  —  Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p. 
105.) 

CoracksTum,  a  maritime  town  of  Pamphylia,  south- 
east of  Side.  It  is  described  by  Strabo  as  a  strong 
and  important  fortress,  situate  on  a  steep  rock.  Pom- 
pey  took  Coracesium  in  the  piratical  war.  It  is 
also  incidentally  noticed  by  Livy  (33,  20.  —  Com- 
pare Scylax,  p.  40— P/m.,  5,  27).  Hierocles  as- 
signs Coracesium  to  Pamphylia,  and  D'Anville's  map 
agrees  with  this.  Others,  however,  to  Cilicia ;  and 
Cramer's  map  places  it  in  this  latter  country,  just  be- 
yond the  con6nes  of  Pamphylia.  The  site  of  Cora- 
cesium corresponds  with  that  of  Alaya.  Capt.  Beau- 
fort describes  it  as  a  promontory  rising  abruptly  from 
a  low  sandy  isthmus.  Two  of  its  sides  are  cliffs 
of  great  height,  and  absolutely  perpendicular;  and 
he  eastern  side,  on  which  the  town  is  placed,  is  so 
iteep,  (bat  the  bouses  seem  to  rest  on  each  other.  It 
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forms,  according  to  him,  a  natural  fortress  that  wugtr» 
be  rendered  impregnable ;  and  the  numerous  walk  and 
towers  prove  how  anxiously  its  former  possessor!  la- 
boured to  make  it  so.  (Beaufort's  Karamamt,  p 
172  — Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  320.) 

Coralli,  a  savage  people  of  Sarmatia  Europea,  whs 
inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  near  the  mr  utta 
of  the  Danube.    (Ovid,  ex  Pont.,  4,  2,  37.) 

Coras,  a  brother  of  Catillus  and  Tiburtus  (rid.  TV- 
bur),  who  fought  against  JEnett.  (  Wrg.,  J2n.,7,67i.) 

Corax,  a  Sicilian,  whom  the  ancients  regarded  u 
the  creator  of  the  rhetorical  art.  Cicero,  following 
Aristotle,  says,  that  when  the  tyrants  were  driven  out 
of  Sicily,  and  private  affairs  began  again  to  be  taken 
cognizance  of  by  the  tribunals  of  justice,  Corax  and 
Tisias  wrote  on  the'  rhetorical  art,  and  penned  pre- 
cepts of  oratory.  In  this  way,  according  to  biro,  the 
eloquence  of  the  bar  arose,  the  Sicilians  being  naturally 
an  acute  race  and  given  to  disputation.  (Ctc,  flraf., 
c.  12  — Compare  De  Oral.,  1,20,  and  3,  21.)  Corai 
and  Tisiaa  must  have  lived,  consequently,  about  473 
B.C.,  since  this  is  the  period  when  the  Sicilians  re- 
gained their  freedom,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived 
by  Gelon  and  the  other  tyrants  who  were  contempo- 
raneous with  him.  (Clavier,  in  Biog.  Unit.,  vol  9, 
p.  556.) 

Corbulo,  Cn.  Domitius,  a  celebrated  Roman  com 
mander,  under  Claudius  and  Nero.    He  was  famed 
for  his  military  talent,  his  rigid  observance  of  ancient 
discipline,  and  for  the  success  of  his  arms,  especially 
against  the  Parlhians.    On  account  of  his  great  repu 
tation,  he  became  an  object  of  jealousy  and  suspicion 
to  Nero,  who  recalled  him,  under  pretence  of  reward- 
ing his  merit.    When  Corbulo  reached  Corinth,  he 
met  there  an  order  to  die.    Reflecting  on  bis  own  want 
of  prudence  and  foresight,  he  fell  upon  his  sword,  ex 
claiming,  "  I  have  well  deserved  this  !"    Thus  perish- 
ed, A.D.  67,  the  greatest  warrior,  and  one  of  the  most 
virtuous  men  of  his  time.    Corbulo  had  written  Me* 
moirs  of  the  wars  carried  on  by  him,  after  the  roannet 
of  Ca>sar*s  Commentaries  ;  but  they  have  not  reached 
our  day.    (Tacit.,  Ann.,  11,  18.— Id.  ii.,  13,  35.— 
Id.  ib.,  13,  14,  dec.) 

Corrcuonis  Monomrstom,  o  place  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Germany,  among  the  Frisii,  near  tna 
confines  of  the  Chauci.  It  is  supposed  to  answer  tc 
the  modern  Groningcn.    (Tacit.,  Ann.,  11,  19.) 

Corcyra,  an  island  in  the  Ioniau  Sea,  off  the  coast 
of  Epirus,  in  which  Homer  places  the  fabled  gardens 
of  Alcinoua    It  is  said  to  .hare  been  first  known  un- 
der the  name  of  Dre pane,  perhaps  from  its  similarity 
of  shape  to  a  scythe.    (Apotlon.,  Argon.,  4, 982.)  To 
this  name  succeeded  that  of  Schema,  always  used  by 
Homer,  and  by  which  it  was  probably  known  in  his 
time.  From  the  Odyssey  we  learn,  that  this  island  was 
then  inhabited  by  Phzacians,  a  people  who,  even  at 
that  early  period,  had  acquired  considerable  skill  in 
nautical  affairs,  and  possessed  extensive  commercial 
relations,  since  they  traded  with  the  Phoenicians,  and 
also  with  Eubcea  and  other  countries. — Corcyra  was 
in  after  days  the  principal  city  of  the  island,  and  was 
situated  precisely  where  the  modern  town  of  Corfu 
stands.    Scylax  speaks  of  three  harbours,  one  of  which 
is  depicted  as  beautiful.    Homer  describes  the  posi 
tion  of  the  city  very  accurately  (Od.,  6,  262).    In  the 
middle  ages,  the  citadel  obuined  tho  name  of  Ko<n>u, 
from  its  two  conical  hills  or  crests,  which  appellation 
was,  in  process  of  time,  applied  to  the  whole  town, 
and  finally  to  the  island  itself.    Hence  the  moJerr 
name  of  Corfu,  which  is  but  a  corruption  of  the  for- 
mer.   (Wordsworth's  Greece,  p.  263.)    As,  however, 
the  island  is  designated  in  Boccacio  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Gurfo,  and  as  the  modern  Greek  term  is  Aor/a, 
some  have  imagined  that  the  namo  Corfu  originated 
in  a  Romaic  corruption  of  the  ancient  word  for  Kolpc 
(adXfroc),  "  gulf"  or  "  bay,"  which  might  well  b« 
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titled  to  the  harbour  beneath  the  double  summits. 
[Wordsworth,  I.  e.)  Corfu  forms  at  the  present  day 
one  of  the  Ionian  islands,  and  is  'bo  most  important  of 
the  number.  It  is  70  miles  in  length  by  30  in  breadth, 
and  contains  a  population  of  30,000  souls.  The  olive 
imvcs  at  greater  perfection  here  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Greece  ,  but  the  oil  obtained  from  it  is  acrid.— Corfu 
wu  for  a  long  time  considered  ss  the  stronghold  of  It- 
aly against  the  attacks  of  the  Mussulmans.  The  fol- 
owing  is  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  island.  Its 
earlier  periods  are  enveloped  in  the  mist  of  uncertainty 
tad  conjecture.  A  colony  of  Colchians  is  said  to  have 
settled  there  about  1.U9  years  before  our  era.  It  was 
afterward  governed  by  kings  of  whom  little  is  known. 
Homer  has,  indeed,  immortalized  the  name  of  Alci- 
nous.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  a  map  of  the  Ho- 
meric Pbsucia,  which  shall  coincide  in  its  details  with 
the  localities  of  Corfu  ;  nor  will  the  topographer  find 
it  a  simple  task  to  discover  the  natural  objects  con- 
nected in  the  Odyssey  with  the  city  of  the  Phaeacian 
king.  In  process  of  time,  Corcyra,  enriched  and  ag- 
grandized by  its  maritime  superiority,  became  one  of 
the  mo*t  powerful  nations  in  Greece.  (Thucyd.,  I,  1.) 
The  Corinthians,  under  Chersierates,  formed  a  settle- 
ment here  in  753  B.C.,  and  415  yean  afterward  it  waa 
captured  by  Agatboclea  of  Syracuse,  who  gave  it  to 
au  daughter  Lanc&sa  upon  her  marriage  with  Pyrrhus 
of  Epirus.  It  was  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  II- 
lyrian  queen  Teuta,  about  fifty-eight  years  after  its 
seizure  by  Agathocles,  but  was  soon  after  taken  from 
bet  by  the  Romans,  under  the  consul  Cn.  Ftavius ; 
and,  although  it  had  the  privileges  of  a  free  city,  it 
remained  under  the  Romans  for  many  centuries.  In 
the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  reduced  to  extreme  misery, 
owing  to  the  vices  of  its  administration  and  its  want  of 
rrode ration  in  prosperity.  Corfu  baa  for  several  cen- 
turies been  celebrated  for  its  powerful  fortresses,  to 
which  great  additions  were  made  by  the  French,  and 
frequently  by  the  English,  in  the  hanJs  of  which 
'alter  people  it,  together  with  the  other  Ionian  islands, 
it  present  remains.  (DodwelFs  Tow,  vol.  1,  p  36, 
*tff.) — II.  An  island  in  the  Adriatic,  on  the  coast  of 
[ilyr.com,  termed  Nigra  ("  Black"),  in  Greek  tiilaiva, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  more  celebrated  island  of  the 
«4nit'  name.  It  is  now  Cur  sola  Apollomus  accounts 
for  the  epithet  just  mentioned  from  the  dsrk  masses  of 
wood  with  which  it  was  crowned.  (Argon.,  4,  571.) 
Scymnua  attributes  to  this  island  the  honour  of  hav- 
ing received  a  colony  from  Cnidus  in  Asia  Minor. 
(Scyma,  v.  426. — Compare  Scylax,  p.  8. — Strabo, 
315) 

Coudcsi,  a  city  of  Hispania  BsHica,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Bstis,  and  about  1200  stadia  from 
the  sea.  The  river  being  navigable  to  this  quarter, 
Carduba  became,  in  consequence,  a  large  and  opulent 
commercial  place.  It  waa  the  birthplace  of  both  the 
Senecaa,  and,  of  the  poet  Lucan,  and  is  now  Cordova. 
{Strab.,  141.— Plin.,  3,  3  —  Wemsdorf,  Poet.  Lot. 
Mix.,  vol.  5,pt.  3,  p.  1366.) 

Coat  I.  (Kopi;,  "  the  maiden"),  an  Attic  name  for 
Proserpina.  Some,  not  very  correctly,  derive  the  term 
from  ndpu,  M  to  cut,"  dec,  and  make  it  have  reference 
to  the  44  harvest."  {Journal  Royal  Institution,  No. 
1,  p.  59.) — II.  A  Corinthian  female,  said  to  have  been 
the  in  ventres*  of  plaster-casts.  (Athena  p.,  Leg.  pro 
Ckrist.,  14,  p.  59  —  SiOig,  Diet.  Art.,  t.  a.) 

CoBrurfcn,  the  capital  of  the  Peligni,  in  Italy,  about 
three  mflee  from  the  Aternus.  Durmg  the  Social  war 
it  took  the  name  of  Itaflica,  and  had  the  honour  of  be- 
ng  styled  the  capital  of  Italy.  This  arrangement,  how- 
ever, was  of  short  continuance,  as  Corfinium  appears 
U>  have  seceded  from  the  confederacy  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war.  (Diod.  Sic.,  Fngm. ,  37. )  In  la- 
>r  times  we  find  it  still  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  citiea  of  thia  part  of  Italy,  and  one  which 
"*sar  was  u.Mt  anxious   i  secure  in  his  enterprise 


against  the  liberties  of  his  country.  It  l 
him  after  a  short  defence.  (Bell.  Civ.,  1,  16. — Com 
pare  Flonu,  4,  2  —Appian,  Bell.  Civ.,  2,  38.)  The 
church  of  S.  Pelino,  about  three  miles  from  the  town 
of  Popoli,  stands  on  the  site  of  this  ancient  city,  and 
the  little  hamlet  of  Pertmia  occupies  probably  the 
place  of  its  citadel.  (D'Anvilte,  An.  Geogr.,  vol.  L, 
p.  173. — Mannert,  Oeogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  1,  p.  500.) 

ConiNNi,  a  poetess  of  Thebes,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Tanagra,  distinguished  for  her  skill  in  lyric 
verse,  and  remarkable  for  her  personal  attractions. 
She  was  the  rival  of  Pindar,  while  the  latter  was  still 
a  young  man  ;  and,  according  to  AZUtn  ( V.  H.,  13, 25), 
she  gained  the  victory  over  him  no  less  than  five  times. 
Pausanias,  in  his  travels,  saw  at  Tanagra  a  picture,  in 
which  Corinna  was  represented  as  binding  her  head  with 
a  fillet  of  victory,  which  ahe  had  gained  in  a  contest  with 
Pindar.  He  supposes  that  she  was  less  indebted  to* 
this  victory,  to  toe  excellence  of  her  poetry  than  to  he 
Boeotian  dialect,  which  was  more  familiar  to  the  ears  o, 
the  judges  at  the  games,  and  also  to  her  extraordinary 
beauty.  Corinna  afterward  assisted  the  young  poet 
with  her  advice ;  it  is  related  of  her,  that  ahe  recom- 
mended him  to  ornament  hia  poems  with  mythical  nar- 
rations ;  but  that,  when  he  had  composed  a  hymn,  In 
the  first  aix  verses  of  which  (still  extant)  almost  the 
whole  of  the  Tbeban  mythology  was  introduced,  she 
smiled  and  said,  "  We  should  sow  with  the  hand,  not 
with  the  whole  sack."  (Pausan.,  9,  22  —  Plut.,  d* 
Glor.  Atk.—Op.,  ed.  Reiske,  vol.  7,  p.  320.)  She 
was  mimamed  41  the  Fly"  (Mvta),  as  Erinna  bad  beea 
styled  "  the  Bee."  This  appellation  of  Mvla  has  de- 
ceived Clement  of  Alexandres,  who  speaks  of  a  poet 
ess  named  Myia.  (Strom.,  4,  19.)  The  poems  of 
Corinna  were  ail  in  the  Boeotian  or  ^Eolic  dialect. 
Too  little  of  her  poetry,  however,  has  been  preserved 
to  allow  of  our  forming  a  safe  judgment  of  her  style 
of  composition.  The  extant  fragments  refer  mostly 
to  mythological  subjects,  particularly  to  heroines  of 
the  Boeotian  legends.  These  remains  were  given  by 
Urainus,  in  his  Carmina  notem  iUustrium  feminarum, 
1 568 ;  by  Wolf  in  his  Poetriarum  octo  fragmtnta, 
1734 ;  and  by  Schneider  in  his  Movouv  avdtj,  Giess., 
1802,  8vo.  (SchSll,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  296.- 
MShnike,  Gesth.  Lit.  der  Gr.  und  R.,  p.  317.) 

Corinthi  Isthmus,  or  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  between 
the  Saronicus  Sinus  and  Corinthiacus  Sinus,  and  uni- 
ting the  Peloponnesus  to  the  northern  parte  of  Greece, 
or  Grada  Propria.  The  ancients  appear  to  have 
been  divided  in  their  opinions  concerning  the  exacl 
breadth  of  the  isthmus.  Diodorus  (11,  16)  and  Stra- 
bo (335)  aay  it  was  forty  stadia,  and  Mela  (2,  3)  five 
miles,  with  which  last  Phny  agrees  (4,  5).  The 
real  distance,  however,  in  the  narrowest  part,  cannot 
be  lesa  than  six  miles  for  not  quite  five  British,  miles), 
as  the  modem  name  of  Hexamtlion  sufficiently  denotes. 
Ships  were  drawn,  by  means  of  machinery,  from  one 
sea  to  the  other,  near  the  town  of  Schcenus,  over  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus,  which  was  celled  Diol- 
kos.  This  could  only  be  accomplished,  however,  with 
the  vessels  usually  employed  in  commerce,  or  with  lem- 
bi,  which  were  light  ships  of  war,  chiefly  used  by  the 
Illyrians  and  Macedonians.  The  tediousneas  and  ex- 
pense attending  this  process,  and  still  more  probably 
the  difficulty  of  circumnavigating  the  Peloponnesus, 
led  to  frequent  attempts,  at  various  periods,  for  effect- 
ing a  junction  between  the  two  seas ;  but  all  proved 
equally  unsuccessful.  According  to  Strabo  (54),  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes  abandoned  the  enterprise,  because 
it  was  foond  that  the  two  gulfs  were  not  on  the  same 
level.  We  read  of  the  attempt  having  been  made  be- 
fore his  time  by  Periander  and  Alexander,  and,  aub 
seqnently  to  Demetrius,  by  Julius  Cesar,  Caligula 
Nero,  and  Herodes  Atticus.  "It  appears  somewhs 
surprising,"  remarks  Mr.  Dcdwell, "  that  these  success 
ive  attempts  should  have  failed  or  been  relinquir«- 
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The  art  of  perforating  rocks  was  well  understood  and 
dexterously  practised  both  in  Italy  and  Greece  at  a 
very  early  period,  and,  therefore,  no  difficulty  of  this 
kind  could  have  occasioned  the  abandonment  of  so 
useful  a  project,  though  Pausanias  is  of  a  different  opin- 
ion.   It  was  afterward  begun  with  the  greatest  energy, 
and  abandoned  without  any  plausible  moti  ve,  as  no  doubt 
the  quantity  of  rock  or  earth  to  be  removed,  and  all 
the  associated  impediments,  must  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  previous  calculation.    And  if  Demetrius  was 
really  convinced  that  the  level  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf 
was  higher  than  that  of  the  Saronic,  and  that  the  ad- 
jacent shore,  with  the  neighbouring  islands,  would  be 
inundated  by  the  union  of  Die  two  seas,  those  who  came 
after  him  would  not  have  persevered  in  so  destructive 
an  undertaking.    Sesostris,  and  afterward  Darius, 
were  in  the  same  manner  deterred  from  finishing  a  ca- 
nal from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile,  by  an  apprehension 
that  Egypt  would  be  inundated.  ( Slrab.,  38  —  Id .,  804. ) 
Dio  CassiuB  tells  nearly  the  same  story  about  digging 
the  isthmus  as  that  which  is  related  to  travellers  at 
this  day.    He  says  that  blood  issued  from  the  ground  ; 
that  groans  and  lamentations  were  heard,  and  terrible  ap- 
paritions seen.    In  order  to  stimulate  the  perseverance 
of  the  people,  Nero  took  a  spade  and  dug  himself.  (Dio 
Cats.,  63,  16.— Compare  SueL,  Vit.  Ntr.,  19  —  Lu- 
cian, de  perfoss.  Isthm.)    Lucian  informs  us,  that  Ne- 
ro was  said  to  have  been  deterred  from  proceeding,  by 
a  representation  made  to  him,  similar  to  that  which  De- 
metrius received  respecting  the  unequal  levels  of  the 
two  seas.    He  adds,  however,  a  more  probable  reason  • 
tho  troubles,  namely,  that  were  excited  by  Vindex  in 
Si  A,  and  which  occasioned  the  emperor's  hasty  re- 
turn from  Greece  to  Italy.  (Lucian,  at  perfoss.  Isthm. 
—Op.,  ed.  flip.,  vol.  9,  p.  298.)   It  is  probable,  as 
far  as  the  supernatural  appearances  went,  that  the 
priests  at  Delphi  had  some  influence  in  checking  the 
enterprise."   (DodweWs  Tour,  vol.  2,  p.  184.)  Trav- 
ellers inform  us,  that  some  remains  of  the  canal  under- 
taken by  the  Roman  emperor  are  yet  visible,  reaching 
from  the  sea,  northeast  of  Lechcum,  about  half  a  mile 
across  the  isthmus.    It  terminates  on  the  southeast 
siie,  whevc  solid  rock  occurs,  which,  as  Dr.  Clarke 
thinks,  must  hsve  opposed  an  insurmountable  obsta- 
cle. ( Trav.,  vol.  6,  p.  562.)  Sir  W.  Gell  remarks,  that 
the  vestiges  of  the  canal  may  be  traced  from  the  port 
or  bay  of  Schcenus,  along  a  natural  hollow  at  the  foot 
of  a  line  of  fortifications.   There  are  also  several  pits, 
probably  sunk  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  soil,  through 
which  the  canal  was  to  be  carried.    The  ground,  how- 
ever, ia  so  high,  that  the  undertaking  would  be  attend- 
ed with  enormous  expense,    (//in.  of  the  Morta,  p. 
208.) — We  bear  also  of  various  attempts  made  to  raise 
fortifications  across  the  Isthmus  for  the  Peloponnesus 
when  threatened  with  invasion.    The  first  undertaking 
was  made  before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  when,  as  He- 
rodotus relates,  the  Peloponnesian  confederates,  hav- 
ing blocked  up  the  Scironian  way,  collected  together  a 
vast  multitude,  who  worked  night  and  day,  without  in- 
termission, on  the  fortifications.    Every  kind  of  mate- 
rial, such  as  stones,  bricks,  and  timber,  were  employ- 
ed, and  the  instersticcs  filled  up  with  earth  and  sand. 
Hrodot.,  8,  73.)   Many  years  after,  the  Lacedmmo- 
nians  and  their  allies  endeavoured  to  fortify  the  isth- 
mus from  Cenchreas  to  Lecha»urn  against  Epaminon- 
das ;  but  this  measure  was  rendered  fruitless  by  the 
conduct  and  skill  of  that  general,  who  forced  a  pas- 
sage across  the  Oncian  Mountains.   (Xen.,  Hist.  Gr., 
7,  1.)   Cleomenes  also  threw  ui  trenches  and  lines 
from  Acrocorinthus  to  the  Oneian  Mountains,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  Macedonians,  under  Antigonus  Doson, 
from  penetrating  into  the  peninsula,    (Polyb.,  2,  52. 
-Ptwr.,  de  Cleom.)—The  Isthmus  of  Corinth  derived 
£reat  celebrity  from  the  games  which  were  celebrated 
mere  every  five  years  in  honour  of  Palemon  or  Meli- 
c«rta,  and  subsequently  of  Neptune.   (Pausan,  I. 44. 
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— Plut.,  Vit.  The*.)  These  continued  in  vogue  *bn 
the  other  gymnastic  exercises  of  Greece  had  fallen  intc 
neglect  and  disuse ;  and  it  was  daring  their  sotemm 
zation  that  the  independence  of  Greece  was  proclaim- 
ed, after  the  victory  of  Cvnoscephale,  by  oraer  of  the 
Roman  senate  and  people.  (Polyb.,  18,  29.— L»., 
33,  32.)  After  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  the  super, 
intendence  of  the  Isthmian  games  was  committed  to 
the  Sicyonians  by  the  Romans ;  on  its  restoration,  bow- 
ever,  by  Julius  Cesar,  the  presidency  of  the  gama 
again  reverted  to  the  Corinthian  settlers.  (Pswoa., 
2,  2.) 

COBINTHIACUS  SlNDS,  Or  Gulf '  of  LcpCMtO,  M  arm 

of  the  sea  running  in  between  the  coast  of  Achaia  and 
Sicyonia  to  the  south,  and  thst  of  Phocis,  Locrii,  and 
.-Etolia  to  the  north.  Its  gulf  had  the  general  appel- 
lation of  Corinthian  as  far  as  the  Isthmus,  but  it  was 
divided  into  smaller  bays,  the  names  of  which  were 
sometimes  poetically  used  for  the  entire  gulf.  It* 
different  names  were  the  Crissean,  Cirrhcan,  Delphic, 
Calydonian,  Rhian,  and  Halcyonian.  Besides  being 
now  called  the  Gulf  of  Lepanio,  the  Sinus  Corinthiactu 
is  often  known  by  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  Nepaktos  or 
SaJona.  The  victory  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  in  1571. 
over  the  Turks,  has  immortalized  the  name  of  the  Gull 
of  Lcpanto  in  modem  history.  (DodweUs  Tour,  vol 
I,  p.  111.) 

Con  i  nth  us,  a  famous  city  of  Greece,  now  Corito  « 
Corinth,  and  situste  on  the  isthmus  of  the  same  name. 
Commanding  by  its  position  the  Ionian  and  i£geao 
seas,  and  holding,  as  it  were,  the  keys  of  Peloponne- 
sus, Corinth,  from,  the  pre-eminent  advantages  of  it* 
situation,  was  already  the  seat  of  opulence  and  the 
arts,  while  the  rest  of  Greece  was  sunk  in  compara- 
tive obscurity  and  barbarism.    Its  origin  is,  of  course, 
lost  in  the  night  of  time ;  but  we  ar*  assured  that  it 
already  existed  under  the  name  of  Ephyre  long  before 
the  siege  of  Troy.    According  to  the  sssertions  of  the 
Corinthians  themselves,  their  city  received  its  name 
from  Corinthus,  the  son  of  Jove  ;  but  Pausanias  does 
not  credit  this  popular  tradition,  and  cites  the  poet 
Eumelus  to  show  that  the  appellation  was  really  de- 
rived from  Corinthus,  the  son  of  Marathon  (2.  1). 
Homer  certainly  employs  both  namea  indiscriminately. 
(11.,  2,  570;  13,  663.)   Pausanias  reports,  that  the 
descendants  of  Sysiphus  reigned  at  Corinth  until  the 
invasion  of  their  territory  by  the  Doriana  snd  Hera- 
clida,  when  Doridas  and  Hyanthidaa,  the  last  princes 
of  this  race,  abdicated  the  crown  in  favour  of  Alctes, 
a  descendant  of  Hercules,  whose  lineal  successors  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  throne  of  Corinth  during 
five  generations,  when  the  crowr.  passed  into  the  family 
of  the  Bacchiadae,  so  named  from  Bacchis,  the  son  of 
Prumnis,  who  retained  it  for  five  other  generations. 
After  this  the  sovereign  power  was  transferred  to  an- 
nual magistrates,  still  chosen,  however,  from  the  line 
of  the  Bacchiadaj,  with  the  title  of  Prytanes.  Strabo 
affirms  that  this  form  of  government  lasted  200  years; 
hut  Diodonis  limits  it  to  ninety  years :  the  former 
writer  probably  includes  within  that  period  both  the 
kings  and  Prytanes  of  the  Bacchiadae,  Diodorus  only 
the  latter.    (Strabo,  378. — Dxod.  Sic.,  Frag.— Lu- 
ther, Chronol.  fHerodote,  vol.  7,  p.  619,  53 1.)  The 
oligarchy  so  long  established  by  that  rich  and  powerful 
family  was  at  length  overthrown,  about  629  B.C.,  by 
Cypselus,  who  banished  many  of  the  Corinthians,  ce- 
priving  others  of  their  possessions,  and  putting  otben 
to  death.   (Herodot.,  6,  92.)   Among  thor  i  who  id 
from  his  persecution  was  Deraeratua,  of  Ux  family  of 
the  Bacchiada,  who  settled  at  Tarquinii  in  EtrurU, 
and  whose  descendants  became  sovereigns  of  Rome. 
(Strabo,  378.— Polyb.,  6,  2  — Dion.  Hai  ,  3.  46- 
Lh„  1,  34.)   The  reign  of  Cypselus  was  more  pros- 
perous than  his  crimes  deserved  ;  and  the  system  o 
colonization,  which  had  previously  succeeded  so  wet 
in  the  settlements  of  Core  're  and  Syracuse,  *es  v 
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ovciy  pan  Jed  by  that  prince,  who  added  Ambracia, 
Anirionum,  and  Leucaa  to  the  maritime  dependencies 
M  the  Corinthians.    (Strabo,  I.  e. — Aristot.,  PoliL,  5, 
9.)  Cypselu*  was  aucceeded  by  bis  son  Periander. 
On  ibe  <i*4th  of  thia  latter,  after  a  reign  of  forty-four 
raw*,  according  to  Ariatotle,  hia  nephew  Paammeti- 
cnus  came  to  the  throne,  bat  lived  only  three  years.    A  t 
ks  decease  Corinth  regained  its  independence,  when  a 
uoderjte  aristocracy  was  established,  under  which  the 
repubh :  enjoyed  a  state  of  tranquillity  and  prosperity 
cnequiiled  by  any  other  city  of  Greece.    We  are  told 
by  Tbttcydidea,  that  the  Corinthians  were  the  first  to 
build  war-galleys  or  triremes ;  and  the  earliest  naval 
engagement,  according  to  the  same  historian,  was 
fought  by  their  fleet  and  that  of  the  Corey  reans,  who 
bad  bees  alienated  from  their  mother-atate  by  the 
cruelty  snd  impolicy  of  Periander.    (TAueyd.,  1, 13.— 
Compare  Hcrodrt ,  3,  48.)   The  arts  of  painting  and 
■scuipture,  more  especially  that  of  casting  in  bronse,  at- 
uuoed  to  the  highest  perfection  at  Corinth,  and  rendered 
tau  eity  the  ornament  of  Greece,  until  it  was  stripped 
oy  the  rapacity  of  a  Roman  general.    Such  waa  the 
beauty  of  its  vases,  that  the  tombs  in  which  they  had 
been  deposited  were  ransacked  by  the  Roman  colonials 
wbotn  Julias  Csssar  had  established  there  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  city ;  these,  being  transported  to  Rome, 
m»  purchased  at  enormous  prices.    (Strabo,  381.) 
An  interesting  dissertation  on  these  beautiful  specimens 
of  art  will  be  found  in  Dodwell's  Tour  (vol.  2,  p.  196). 
—When  the  Ac  ha- an  confederacy,  owing  to  the  in- 
tatuitun  of  those  who  presided  over  its  counsels,  be- 
came irvolved  in  a  destructive  war  with  the  Romans, 
Connia  was  ihe  last  hold  of  their  tottering  republic  ; 
and,  bad  lucttixens  wisely  submitted  to  the  o tiers  pro- 
posed by  tbe  victorious  Metellus,  it  might  have  been 
preserved ;  but  the  deputation  of  that  general  having 
been  treated  with  scorn,  and  even  insult,  the  city  be- 
came exposed  to  all  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans 
(Po/y».,  40,  4,  1—  Strabo,  381.)    L.  Mummius,  the 
eonsul,  appeared  before  its  walls  with  a  numerous  army, 
and,  after  defeating  the  Achasaas  in  a  general  engage- 
ment, entered  the  town,  now  left  without  defence,  and 
deserted  by  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants.    It  was 
tbeo  given  up  to  plunder,  and  finally  act  on  fire ;  the 
walls  also  were  rased  to  the  ground,  so  that  scarcely 
a  vestige  of  this  once  great  and  noble  city  remained. 
Porybioa,  who  witnessed  its  destruction,  affirmed,  as 
we  are  informed  by  Strabo  (381 ),  that  he  had  seen  the 
finest  paintings  strewed  on  the  ground,  and  the  Roman 
soldiers  using  them  as  boards  for  dice  or  draughts. 
Pausdrua*  reports  (7,  16),  that  all  the  men  were  put  to 
the  strord.  the  women  and  children  sold,  and  the  most 
valuable  statues  and  paintings  removed  to  Rome. 
(VuL  Mummius.)    Strabo  observes  (/.  c),  that  the 
finest  works  of  art  which  adorned  that  capital  in  hia 
Lme  had  come  from  Corinth.    He  likewise  states,  that 
Corinth  remained  for  many  years  deserted  snd  in  ru- 
ins; as  also  does  the  poet  Antipater  of  Sidon,  who  de- 
scribes in  verse  the  scene  of  desolation.    (Anal.,  vol. 
%  p.  SO.)   Julias  Cesser,  however,  not  long  before  his 
death,  sent  a  numerous  colony  thither,  by  means  of 
which  Corinth  was  once  more  raised  from  its  state  of 
rein-   (Strabo,  381.)   It  was  already  a  large  and  pop- 
ulous city,  and  the  capital  of  Acbaia,  when  St.  Paul 
preached  the  gospel  there  for  a  year  and  six  months. 
{Acts,  18,  1 1.)    It  is  also  evident  that,  when  visited  by 
Patsonias,  it  was  thickly  adorned  by  public  buildings, 
tad  enriched  with  numerous  works  of  art  (Pautan.,  2, 
I);  and  as  late  as  the  time  of  Hierocles,  we  find  it 
styled  the  metropolis  of  Greece.   (Synecd.,  p.  646.) 
la  a  later  age,  the  Venetians  received  the  place  from 
a  Greek  emperor  ,  Mohammed  II.  took  it  from  them 
in  1456  ;  the  Venetiana  recovered  it  in  1687,  and  for- 
tified the  Acrocorinthus  again ;  but  the  Turka  took  it 
anew  in  1715,  and  retained  it  until  driven  from  the 
Peloponnesus.— An  important  feature  in  the  scenery 


around  Corinth,  was  the  Acrocorinthus,  as  account 
of  which  has  been  given  in  a  previous  article  ( Vvi 
Acrocorinthus.)  On  the  summit  of  this  hill  was 
erected  a  temple  of  Venua,  to  whom  the  whole  of  the 
Acrocorinthus,  in  fact,  waa  sacred.  In  the  times  of 
Corinthian  opulence  and  prosperity,  it  is  said  that  the 
shrine  of  the  goddess  was  attended  by  no  lesi  than 
one  thousand  female  slaves,  dedicated  to  her  service 
as  courtesans.  These  priestesses  of  Venus  eontrib- 
uted  not  a  little  to  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  city ; 
whence  arose  the  well-known  expression,  ob  iravrdf 
oVdpor  tie  Kopivtiov  lor'  6  nXovc,  or,  as  Horace  ex 
presses  it  (Epui.,  1,  17,  36),  "Nan  caret*  komrm 
conhngit  adire  Cortnthum,"  in  allusion  to  its  expen- 
sive pleasures. — Corinth  was  famed  for  its  three  har- 
bours, Lechsum,  on  the  Corinthian  Golf,  and  Cen- 
chress  and  Schcenus  on  the  Saronic.  Near  this  last 
was  the  Diolcos,  where  vessels  were  transported  over 
the  isthmus  by  machinery.  (Fid.  Corinthi  Isthmus.) 
The  first  of  these  is  now  choked  with  sand,  aa  is  like- 
wise the  port  of  Cenchrec*.  The  shallow  harbour  oi 
Schcenus,  where  was  a  quay  in  ancient  times,  has  now 
almost  disappeared.  All  these  harbours  are  mere  mo 
rasses,  and  corrupt  the  air  of  the  city. — Before  leaving 
this  subject,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  few  words 
in  relation  to  the  well-known  Corinthian  brass  of  an- 
tiquity. The  common  account  is,  that  when  Corinth 
was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  all  the  metals  that  were 
in  the  city  melted  and  mixed  together  during  the 
conflagration,  and  formed  that  valuable  composition, 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Corinthian  brass,"  Ms  Corm 
tkium.  This,  however,  beers  the  stamp  of  improbs 
bility  on  its  very  face.  Klaproth  rejects  the  account. 
He  seems  to  think,  snd  adduces  the  authority  of  Pliny 
in  his  favour,  that  it  waa  merely  a  term  of  art,  and 
applied  to  a  metallic  mixture  in  high  estimation  among 
the  Romans,  and,  though  of  a  superior  quality,  nearly 
resembling  aurichaleum.  This  last  was  composed 
either  copper  and  xinc,  or  of  copper,  tin.  and  lead 
the  former  of  a  pale  yellow,  the  latter  of  a  darkc 
colour,  resembling  gold.  The  mixture  by  means  o. 
calamine  waa  rendered  tough  and  malleable.  (Crom- 
bic't  Gymnanum,  vol.  2,  p.  127,  not.) 

CoriolanoSj  Caius  Marcios,  a  distinguished  Ro 
man  of  patrician  rank,  whose  atory  forms  a  brillian 
legend  in  the  early  history  of  Rome.  His  name  a 
first  was  Caius  Marcios,  but  having  contributed,  mainly 
by  hia  great  personal  valour,  to  the  capture  of  Corioli,, 
and  the  defeat  of  a  Votscian  army,  assembled  for  its 
aid,  on  the  same  day,  he  received  for  this  gallant  ex- 
ploit the  surname  of  Coriolanus.  Not  long  after  this, 
however,  during  a  scarcity  at  Rome,  be  opposed  the 
distribution  of  a  supply  of  provisions,  in  part  sent  by 
Gelon,  of  Sicily,  and  advised  the  patricians  to  make 
this  a  means  of  recovering  the  power  winch  had  been 
wrested  from  them  by  the  commons.  For  this  snd 
other  conduct  of  a  aimilar  nature,  he  was  tried  in  the 
Comitia  Tribute,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  banish- 
ment. Resolving,  upon  this,  to  gratify  hia  vindictive 
spirit,  Coriolanus  presented  himself  as  a  suppliant  to 
Tulliua  Aufidius,  the  leading  man  among  the  Volsci, 
was  well  received  by  him  and  the  whole  nation,  and, 
war  being  declared,  was  invested,  along  with  A  jfidius, 
with  the  command  of  the  Yolscian  forces.  By  his 
military  skill  snd  renown  Coriolsnus  at  once  defeated 
and  appalled  the  Romans,  till,  having  taken  almost  all 
their  subject  cities,  lie  advanced  at  the  head  of  the 
Volscian  army  against  Rome  itself,  and  encamped  only 
five  miles  from  it,  at  the  Fosass  Cluitiae.  All  waa  there- 
upon terror  and  confusion  in  the  Roman  capital.  Em- 
bassy after  embassy  was  sent  to  Coriolanus,  to  en- 
treat him  to  spare  his  country,  but  he  remsined  inex- 
orable, and  would  only  grant  peace  on  condition  that 
the  Romans  restored  all  the  cities  and  lands  which 
they  had  taken  from  the  Volsci.  and  granted  to  the 
Utter  the  freedom  of  Rome,  as  had  been  dons  in  lb* 
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case  of  the  Latins.  After  all  other  mean*  of  concilia- 
tion had  failed,  a  number  of  Roman  females,  headed 
ay  the  mother  and  the  wife  of  Coriolanus,  proceeded 
to  his  tent,  where  the  lofty  remonstrances  of  his  parent 
were  more  powerf  tl  than  all  the  arms  of  Rome  had 
proved,  and  the  son,  after  a  brief  struggle  with  bis  un- 
tiled and  vindictive  feelings,  yielded  to  her  request, 
exclaiming  al  the  same  time,  "  Oh  mother,  thou  bast 
eared  Rome,  but  destroyed  thy  son !"  The  Volscian 
forces  were  then  withdrawn,  and  Rome  was  thus  saved, 
by  female  influence  alone,  from  certain  capture.  On 
returning  to  the  Yolsci  with  his  army,  Coriolanus,  ac- 
cording to  one  account,  was  summoned  to  trial  tor  his 
conduct,  and  was  slain  in  a  tumult  during  the  hearing 
of  the  cause,  a  faction  having  been  excited  against  him 
by  Tullius  Aondius,  who  was  jealous  of  bis  renown. 
(Dion.  HaL,  Ant.  Horn.,  8, 69  )  According  to  another 
statement,  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age  among  the 
Volscian  people,  often  towards  the  close  of  his  life  ex- 
claiming, "  How  miserable  is  the  slate  of  an  old  man 
m  banishment !"  {Phu.,  in  Vit. — Lis.,  2,  33,  teqq.) 
Niebuhr,  who  writes  the  name  Cmcus  Marcius,  on 
what  he  considers  good  authority,  indulges  in  some 
•cute  speculations  on  the  legend  of  Coriolanus.  He 
thinks  that  poetical  invention  has  here  most  thoroughly 
stifled  the  historical  tradition.  He  regards  the  name 
Coriolanus  as  of  the  same  kind  merely  with  such  appel- 
lations as  Camerinus,  Collatinus,  Mugillanus,  Vibuls- 
nua,  dec.,  which,  when  taken  from  an  independent  town, 
were  assumed  by  its  frp6£evof,  when  from  a  dependant 
one  by  its  patronut.    The  capture  of  Corioli  belongs 


merely,  in  his  opini,  >n,  to  s  heroic  poem.  As  for  Co- 
riolanus himself,  be  thinks  that  he  merely  attended  the 
Volscian  standard  as  leader  of  a  band  of  Roman  exiles. 
He  admits,  however,  that  a  recollection  like  the  one 
which  remained  of  him  could  not  rest  on  mere  fable, 
and  that,  in  all  probability,  his  generosity  resigned  the 
opportunity  afforded  him  of  taking  the  city,  when  La- 
tium  was  almost  entirely  subdued,  and  when  Home 
was  brought  to  a  very  low  ebb  by  pestilence.  (Nte~ 
hukr,  Rom.  Hut.,  vol.  2,  p.  234,  teqq.,  Cambr.  transl.) 

CoatdLi,  an  ancient  city  of  the  Volsei,  between 
Velitra  and  Lanuvium,  from  the  capture  of  which  C. 
Marcius  obtained  the  surname  of  Coriojanus,  according 
to  the  common  account.  (Vtd.,  however,  remarks  at 
the  end  of  the  article  Coriolanus.)  We  collect  from 
Livy  that  it  was  situated  on  the  confines  of  the  territory 
of  Ardea,  Aricia,  and  Antium.  (Lie.,  2,  33,  and  3, 
71.)  Dionysius  speaks  of  Corioli  as  one  of  the  most 
considerable  towns  of  the  Volsci.  (Ant.  Rom.,  6,  92.) 
Pliny  (3,  6)  enumerates  Corioli  among  the  towns  of 
Latium  of  which  no  vestiges  remained.  A  hill,  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Monte  Grose,  is  thought,  with 
some  degree  of  probability,  to  represent  the  site  of 
Corioli.    (Cramer's  Anaent  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  84.) 

Cornelia  Lax,  I.  de  Rtligione,  enacted  by  L.  Cor- 
nelius Sylla,  A.U.C.  677.  It  restored  to  the  sacc  rdo- 
tal  college  the  privilege  of  choosing  the  priests,  which, 
by.  the  Domitian  law,  had  been  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
the  people.— II.  Another,  de  Munieipiu,  by  the  game  ; 
that  the  free  towns  which  had  sided  with  Marius  should 
be  deprived  of  their  lands  and  the  right  of  citizens  ; 
the  last  of  which  Cicero  says  could  not  be  done.  (Pre 
Dom.,  30.) — III.  Another,  de  Magiotrattbue,  by  the 
same  ;  which  gave  the  privilege  of  bearing  honours  and 
being  promoted  before  the  legal  age,  to  those  who  had 
followed  the  interest  of  Sylls,  while  the  sons  and  par- 
tisana  of  his  enemies,  who  had  been  proscribed,  were 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  standing  for  any  offico  in 
the  state. — IV.  Another,  de  Magutrattbua,  by  the 
tune,  A.U.C.  673.  It  ordained,  that  no  person  should 
jxercise  the  ssme  office  until  after  an  interval  of  ten 
years,  or  be  invested  with  two  different  magistracies 
in  one  year;  and  that  no  one  should  be  pnetor  before 
being  questor,  nor  consul  before  being  orator. — V. 
inother,  de  Ma^utratt^,  by  the  same.  A.U.C.  673. 
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It  ordained,  that  whoever  had  been  tribune  should 
not  afterward  enjoy  any  other  magistracy  ;  that  then 
should  be  no  appeal  to  the  tribunes ;  thst  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  assemble  the  people  and  make  ha 
rangnes  to  them,  nor  to  propose  laws  ;  but  should  oo\y 
retain  the  right  of  intercession.  (Cm.,  de  Leg.,  8,  9.) 
—VI.  Another,  by  the  same.  It  allowed  an  individ- 
ual, accused  of  having  taken  away  the  life  of  another 
by  weapons,  poison,  false  accusation,  dec  ,  the  privilege 
of  choosing  whether  he  wished  the  judges  to  decide  hit 
case  by  voice  or  by  ballot. — VII.  Another,  by  the  same, 
imposing  the  punishment  of  aqua  tt  \gm»  tnterdielu 
on  all  such  as  were  found  fjutlty  of  forging  testaments 
or  any  oilier  writings,  of  debasing  or  counterfeiting 
tho  public  coin,  dec — VIII.  Another,  imposing  the 
svne  punishment  as  the  preceding  on  all  who  bad  been 
gu:.ty  of  extortion,  dec.,  in  their  provinces.  (Consort, 
as  regards  other  "  Cornelian  Laws,"  Heineectus,  Antiq 
Rom,  (d  Hauboid,  p.  650,  Ac —Ernest t,  Clav.  Che., 
f.  t. — Adam's  Rom.  Anttq.,  p.  162,  ed  Boyd.) 

CormrlIa,  I.  daughter  of  Cinna.    She  was  Julias 
Csesar's  second  wife,  and  mother  of  Julia  the  wife  ot 
Pompey.    She  died  young.    Plutarch  says,  it  had 
been  the  custom  st  Rome  for  the  aged  women  to  have 
funeral  panegyrics,  but  not  the  young.    Csesar  first 
broke  through  this  custom,  by  pronouncing  one  upon 
Cornelia.    This,  adds  the  biographer,  contributed  to 
fix  bim  in  the  affections  of  his  countrymen :  they 
sympathized  with  him,  and  considered  him  a  man 
of  good  feeling,  who  had  the  social  duties  deeply  at 
heart.    (Ptut.,   Vtt.  Cats.,  c.  6.)— II.  Daughter  of 
Metellus  Scipio,  married  to  Pompey  after  tho  death  of 
her  first  husband  Publius  Crassus.    She  was  remark- 
able for  the  variety  of  her  accomplishments  and  the 
excellence  of  her  private  character.    Plutarch  makes 
her  to  have  been  versed,  not  only  in  the  musical  art, 
but  in  polite  literature,  in  geometry,  and  in  the  pre- 
j  cepts of  philosophy.  (Ptut.,  Vit.  Pomp.,  c.  66.)  After 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  when  Pompey  joined  her  at 
Mytilene,  Cornelia  with  tears  ascrbed  all  bia  misfor- 
tunes to  her  union  with  him,  alluding  at  the  same  lime 
to  the  unhappy  end  of  her  first  husband  Crassus  in  his 
expedition  against  the  Parthians.    (Compare  Lucan, 
8,  88.)    She  was  also  a  witness,  from  her  galley,  c4 
the  murder  of  her  husband  on  the  shores  of  Egypt. 
(Ptut.,  Vtt.  Pomp.,  c.  79.)— III.  Daughter  of  Serpio 
Afrieanus  Major,  and  mother  of  Tiberius  and  Cams 
C  racchus.    Cornelia  occupies  a  high  rank  for  the  parity 
and  excellence  of  her  private  character,  as  well  as  for 
her  masculine  tone  of  mind.    She  was  roamed  to 
Sempronios  Gracchus,  and  was  left  on  his  death  with 
a  family  of  twelve  children,  the  care  of  whom  devolved 
entirely  upon  herself.    After  the  loss  of  her  husband, 
her  hand  was  sought  by  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  but 
the  offer  was  declined.    Plutarch  speaks  in  high  terras 
of  her  conduct  during  widowhood.    Having  lost  all 
her  children  but  three,  one  daughter,  who  was  married 
to  Scipio  Afrieanus  the  younger,  and  two  sons,  Tibe- 
rius and  Cains,  she  devoted  her  whole  time  to  tbe 
education  of  these,  and,  to  borrow  tho  words  of  Plu- 
tarch, she  brought  up  her  two  sons  in  particular  with 
so  much  care,  that,  though  they  were  of  the  noblest 
origin,  snd  had  tbe  happiest  dispositions  of  all  tbe 
Roman  youth,  yet  education  waa  allowed  to  have  con- 
tributed still  more  than  nature  to  the  excellence  of 
their  characters.    Valerius  Mazunus  relates  an 
dote  of  Cornelia,  which  has  often  been  cited .    A  Ca 
panian  lady,  who  was  at  the  lime  on  a  visit  to  her, 
having  displayed  to  Cornelia  some  very  beautiful  crna- 
mcnts  which  she  possessed,  desired  the  latter,  in  re- 
turn, to  exhibit  her  own.    The  Roman  mother  pur- 
posely detained  her  in  conversation  until  ber  ehi  dren 
returned  from  school,  when,  pointing  to  them,  she  ex- 
claimed, "These  are  my  ornaments!"   (Hate  orstsa- 
menla  me  a  sunt — Vol.  Max.,  4,  rw'f.)    Plutarch  in- 
forms us,  that  aoroe  persons  blamed  Cornelia  for  tkt 
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rub  conduct  of  her  sons  in  after  life,  she  having  been 
accustomed  to  reproach  them  that  the  was  stilt  called 
tat  mother-in-law  of  Scipio,  not  the  mother  of  the 

Gracchi.  (Plut.,  Vit.  T.  Grocch.,  c.  8.)  She  bora  the 
untimely  death  of  her  sons  with  great  magnanimity, 
ind  a  statue  was  afterward  erected  in  honour  of  her 
by  toe  Roman  people,  bearing  for  en  inscription  the 
«wis  -  Comdac,  mother  of  the  Grocckt."  (Phti , 
Vit.  C.  Gracchi,  c.  4.) 

CoeBBLies,  a  name  indicating  a  member  of  the 
(Teas  Cemek*.   The  greater  part  of  the  individuals 
it  are  better  known  by  their  surnames  of 
Glabella,  Lentulus,  Scipio,  Sylla,  dec  ,  which 
see. 

Coa.Niccum,  a  Sabine  town,  which  gave  its  name 
to  the  Corakolaai  Colles.  It  is  one  of  those  places 
of  which  no  trace  is  left,  and  ia  only  interesting  in  the 
history  of  Home  as  being  the  most  accredited  birth- 
place ot  Servius  Tuluus.  (Ltv.,  1,  29.— Dion.  Hal , 
3.  60.— Phn.,  3, 5.)  The  C  wnkulan  hills  ere  those  of 
MomiccUt  and  Bant'  Angelo;  and  Comic  alum  itself 
may  have  stood  on  the  site  of  the  latter  village,  if  we 
place  Cxinna  at  Montictlh  (Cramer's  Ancient  Italy, 
tsLI,  p.  308  ) 

I.  Quintus,  a  contemporary  of  Ci- 
for  talents  and  literary  acquire- 
ments, who  attained  to  some  of  the  highest  offices 
in  the  state.    Catullus  and  Ovid  both  speak  of  his 
poetic  abilities,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  the  friend 
of  both.  (CutuU.,  88.— Ovid,  Trist.,  8,  436  — Bur- 
mam,  «d  0».,  L  e.)    Cornilicius  distinguished  himself 
as  Propraior  id  the  Illy  nan  war,  and  also  as  governor 
of  Syna,  and  aftcrwalfe  of  Africa.    In  this  latter  prov- 
ince he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  senate  after  Csaar's 
death,  and  received  and  gave  protection  to  those  who 
had  been  proscribed  by  the  second  triumvirate.  He 
lost  his  toe,  however,  while  contending  in  this  quarter 
jgamst  Sextiua,  who  had  been  sent  against  him  by 
Gelatins.     (Apjnan,  Bell.  Civ.,  3,  86—  Id.  to.,  4, 
36 ;  4,  63 ;  4,  66.— Compare  the  account  given  by 
Enselmu,  Chron,  An.  ■dcocclxzvi.)    Some  mod- 
era  scholars  make  this  Corntficius  to  have  been  the 
raihor  of  the  Treatise  to  Herennios,  commonly  as- 
cribed to  Cicero.    (Fid.  Herennins.)    He  is  said  also 
to  have  been  an  enemy  of  Virgil's,  but  this  suppo- 
sition violates  chronology,  since  the  poet  only  became 
eminent  subsequent  to  the  period  when  Comificiusdied. 
\Hnpu.  od  Danat.  Vit.  Virg.,  6.  67,  p.  clxxii.)— II. 
Lucius,  a  paxtisan  of  Octavius,  by  whom  ho  was  ap- 
comied  to  accese  Brutes,  before  the  public  tribunal 
al  Rome,  of  the  assassination  of  Cesar.    (Plut.,  Vit. 
Brut.,  c.  37.)   He  afterward  distinguished  himself, 
is  one  of  Octavius'e  lieutenants,  by  a  masterly  retreat 
in  Sicily  during  the  war  with  Seztus  Pompcius. 
'Amnan,  BelL  Cte.,  6,  111,  eeqq.) 
CosaraBB,  a  surname  of  Bacchus. 
CoBsroTca,  L»  Annsms,  a  Greek  philosopher,  bom 
at  Lepiie  in  Africa,  who  lived  and  taught  at  Rome 
during  the  reign  of  Nero.    The  appellation  L.  Annasns 
»?c*ai»  to  indicate  a  client  or  freedman  of  the  Seneca 
'unilj.    lit*  tenets  were  those  of  the  Stoic  sect,  and  ■ 
tus  name  waa  not  without  distinction  in  that  school  of  | 
philosophy.    He  exeelled  in  criticism  and  poetry  ;  but 
kin  principal  studies  were  of  a  philosophical  character. 
His  merits  as  a  teacher  of  the  Stoic  doctrine  suffi- 
UMrtJy  appears  from  his  having  been  the  preceptor  of 
that  honest  advocate  for  virtue,  the  satirist  Persius. 
Persies,  dying  before  his  master,  left  him  his  library, 
with  a  considerable  sum  of  money  ;  but  Cornutus  ac- 
r^^ted  only  the  books,  and  gave  the  money  to  the 
of  hi*  pupil.    The  poet  Lucan  was  slso  one  of 
piipib.    Under  Nero,  Cornutus  was  driven  into 
l«  lor  his  freedom  of  speech.    The  emperor  having 
srnttea  several  books  in  Terse  on  the  affairs  of  Rome, 
ind  his  flatterers  advising  him  to  continue  the  poem, 
v*  honest  Stem  had  ti  e  courage  to  remark,  that  he 
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doubted  whether  so  large  a  work  would  be  read  ;  vtt* 
when  it  was  urged  that  Chrysippus  had  written  as  much, 
he  replied,  "  His  writings  were  useful  to  mankind.' 
After  so  unpardonable  an  offence  against  imperii, 
vanity,  the  only  wonder  was  that  Cornutus  escaped 
with  his  life.  He  composed  some  tragedies,  and  a 
large  number  of  other  works,  the  only  one  of  which 
that  haa  come  down  to  us  is  the  "  Theory  concerning 
the  Nature  of  the  Gods"  (Qeupta  irepi  tt)(  tuv  •deuv 
♦veeof),  or,  as  it  is  entitled  in  one  of  the  MSS. 
"  concerning  Allegories"  (irepl  ' K)JXijyopiov).  Cor 
nutus,  in  fact,  in  thts  production,  seeks  to  explain  the 
Greek  mythology  on  allegorical  and  physical  principles. 
The  best  edition  is  that  given  by  Gale  in  his  Optxcula 
(Cantabr.,  1670, 12mo). — The  name  of  this  philoso- 
pher is  sometimes,  though  less  correctly,  written  Phur- 
nutus.  (Consult  the  remarks  of  Gale,  Praf.  ad 
Opuse.,  p.  2,  seqq.,  and  Martini,  Disputatio  de  Cor- 
nuto,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1835,  8vo.— Aul.  Gell.,  6,  2  — 
Euseb.,  Eeei.  Hist.,  6, 19.— Enfield's  Hist  Phil.,  vol 
2,  p.  110.) 

Cobccbcb,  I.  a  foot-racer  of  Ebs,  who  carried  off 
the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games,  B.C.  776.  This  date 
is  remarkable,  as  being  the  one  from  which  the  Greeks 
began  to  count  their  Olympiads.  Not  that  the  Olym- 
pic games  were  now  for  the  first  time  established,  but 
the  names  of  the  victors  were  now  first  inscribed  on 
the  public  registers.  Some  writers  calculate  the  Greek 
Olympiads  from  the  period  of  their  re-establishment  by 
Lycurgus,  Iphitus,  and  Cleosthenes,  and  hence  they 
make  the  first  Olympiad  of  Corcebus  correspond  to  the 
twenty-eighth  of  Iphitus.  (Pausan.,  6,  8. — Siebelis, 
ad  loc.  —  Larcher,  Tabl.  Chronol.,  vol.  7,  p.  590.— 
Id.,  Essai  de  Chronologic,  p.  307.)  According  to 
AthencuB,  Corcebus  wss  by  profession  a  cook !  (A then., 
9,  p.  382,  b.  —  Compare  Casaubon,  ad  loc.)  Tho 
Arundel  Marbles  make  the  first  Olympiad  of  Corcebus 
coincide  with  the  year  806  of  the  Athenian  era,  when 
iEecbylus,  the  twelfth  perpetual  srehon,  was  in  his 
third  year  of  office.  (L'Art.  de  Verifier  Us  Dates 
vol.  3,  p.  173,  Paris,  1819.)  Delalande  makes  the 
true  summer-solstice  of  the  year  776  B.C.,  under  the 
meridian  of  Pisa  in  Elis,  to  have  taken  place  at  lis  15' 
33"  of*the  morning.  (L'Art  de  Verifier,  dec,  vol.  3, 
p.  170.) — II.  An  architect,  who  lived  in  the  age  of 
Pericles.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Pericl,  c.  13.)— III.  A  son  of 
Mygdon,  king  of  Thrace,  who,  from  his  love  for  Cas- 
sandra, offered  his  services  to  Priam,  under  the  hope 
of  obtaining  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  The  prophetess, 
however,  knowing  the  fate  that  awaited  him,  implored 
him  to  retire  from  the  war ;  but  he  was  inflexible,  and 
fell  by  the  hand  of  Peneleus  the  night  that  Troy  was 
taken.    (Virg.,  Mn.,  2,  420.) 

CobAne,  a  city  of  Mcssenia,  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  Sinus  Messeniacus.  It  is  now  Cot  on,  and  the 
gulf  is  called  after  it,  the  Gulf  of  Cor  on.  Its  original 
name  was  jEpea ;  but  this  was  changed  to  Corone 
after  the  restoration  of  the  Messenians.  It  was  in  at- 
tempting to  take  this  town,  during  the  war  occasioned 
by  the  secession  of  Messene  from  the  Acha-an  league, 
that  Philopcemen  was  made  prisoner.  (Liv.,  39, 49.) 
Strabo  reports  that  this  place  was  regarded  by  some  as 
the  Pedasus  of  Homer.  The  haven  of  Corone  was 
called  the  Port  of  the  Achsana.  (Cramer's  Ane 
Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  139  ) 

Coboxea,  a  city  of  Bceotia,  to  the  southeast  of  Cha> 
ronea,  on  a  branch  of  the  Cephissus.  It  was  a  place  of 
considerable  antiquity  and  importance,  and  was  said  te 
have  been  founded,  together  with  Orcbomenus,  by  the 
descendants  of  Athamas  who  came  from  The»*aly. 
(Pausan.,  9,  34. — Strabo,  411.)  Several  important 
actions  took  place  at  different  times  in  its  vicinity. 
Tolmidcs,  who  commanded  a  body  of  Athenian  troops, 
was  here  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Boeotians,  which 
led  to  the  emancipation  of  the  whole  province,  aftai 
it  ba>  been  subject  to  the  Athenians  since  the  victw » 
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•aty  obtained  at  CEnupbyla?.  (Thueyd.,  1, 1 13.)  The 
oatllc  of  Coronea  was  gamed  by  Ageaihvia  and  the 
Spartans  against  the  Thcbans  and  their  allies  in  the 
second  year  of  the  96tb  Olympiad,  394  B.C.  (Xen., 
Hut.  Gr.,  4,  3,  8,  aeqq.—Plut.,  Vit.  AgtaiL,  17.) 
This  city  was  also  twice  taken  by  the  Pbocians  under 
Onomarchus,  and  afterward  given  up  to  tbe  Tbebans 
by  Philip  of  Maccdon.  (Demoath.,  de  J'ac,  p.  62. — 
Philip.,  2,  p.  69.)  The  Coronesns,  in  the  Macedonian 
*ar,  having  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Peraea,  suffered 
seven  ly  from  the  resentment  of  the  Romans.  (Polyb., 
27,  1,  8,  and  5,  2  -Lip.,  43,  44,  and  67.— /d.,  43, 
Suppl ,  1,  2.)  The  ruina  of  Coronea  are  observable 
near  tbe  village  of  Korumit,  on  a  remarkable  insulated 
hill,  where  there  are  "many  marbles  and  inscriptions. 
On  the  summit  or  acropolis  are  remains  of  a  very  an- 
cient polygonal  wall,  and  also  a  Roman  ruin  of  brick." 
(Gcll,  Ittn,  p.  150.— Dodwell,  vol.  1,  p.  247.) 

Curonis,  daughter  of  Phlcgyas.  and  mother  of 
jEjculapius  by  Apollo.    She  was  put  to  death  by  the 
god  for  having  proved  unfaithful  to  him,  but  tbe  off- 
spring of  her  womb  was  first  taken  from  her  and  spared 
Vid.  .Esculapiua.) 

Corsi,  I.  the  inhabitanta  of  Corsica.— II.  The  in- 
habitanta  of  part  of  northern  Sardinia,  who  came  origi- 
nally from  Coraica.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  2, 
p.  479  ) 

Corsica,  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  called  by 
tho  Greeks  Kvpvoe.  Its  inhabitants  were  atyled  by 
the  same  people  Kvpvioi ;  by  the  Latins,  Corsi.  In 
later  times  the  island  took  also  tbe  name  of  Corsis. 
(?  Kop<Tt'f. — Compare  Steph.  Byz.,  a.  v.  Kopotc — 
Dionya.  Perieg.,  v.  459,  et  Eualoth.,  ad  loc.)  Tbe 
indent  writers  represent  it  aa  mountainous  and  woody, 
and  only  well  cultivated  along  the  eastern  coast,  where 
the  Romans  had  settlements.  (Dionya.  Perug.,  v. 
460.)  Its  natural  products  were  resin,  honey,  and 
wax.  (Diod.  Sic,  5,  13.)  The  honey,  however,  had 
«  bitter  taste,  in  consequence  of  the  bees  deriving  it 
from  the  yew-treea  with  which  the  island  abounded. 
(Virg.,  Eclog.,  9,  30  —  Ovid,  Am.,  I,  12  —  Diod. 
Sic,  5,  14.)  It  was  to  their  feeding  abundantly  on 
thia  honey,  however,  that  the  longevity  of  the  Corsi- 
cana  was  ascribed.  (Comparo  Euatztk.  ad  Dionya. 
Perieg.,  v.  458.)  The  inhabitants  were  a  rude  race 
of  mountaineers,  indebted  for  their  subsistence  more 
to  the  produce  of  their  flocks  than  to  the  cultivation  of 
tbe  noil.  Seneca,  who  was  banished  to  this  quarter  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  draws  a  very  unfavourable  pic- 
lure  of  the  island  and  its  inhabitants ;  describing  the 
former  as  rocky,  unproductive,  and  unhealthy,  and  the 
latter  as  the  worst  of  barbarians.  He  writes,  bowever, 
under  the  influence  of  prejudiced  feelings,  and  many 
allowances  must  be  made.  (Senec,  de  Conaol.  ad 
Helv.,  c.  6,  8.)  The  Corsi  appear  to  have  derived 
their  origin  from  Ligurian  and  Iberian  (called  by  Sen- 
eca Spanish)  tribes.  Eustathius  says  that  a  Ligurian 
female,  named  Coras,  having  pursued  in  a  small  boat 
a  bull  which  had  taken  to  the  water,  accidentally  dis- 
covered the  island,  which  her  countrymen  named  after 
her.  (Euatatk.,  ad  Dionya.  Perieg.,  v.  458. — Com- 
pare Iaidori  Originea,  14,  6.)  The  Phoceans,  on  re- 
tiring from  Asia,  settled  here  for  a  time,  and  founded 
the  city  Aleria,  but  were  driven  out  finally  by  the  Tyr- 
rhenians and  Carthaginians.  {Diod.  Sic,  5,  13.) 
Tbe  Romans  took  the  island  from  this  latter  people 
B.C.  231,  and  subsequently  two  colonies  were  sent 
to  it ;  one  by  Marius,  which  founded  Mariana,  and  an- 
other by  Sylla,  which  settled  on  the  site  of  Aleria. 
Mantinorum  Oppidum,  in  the  same  island,  is  now  Baa- 
Its  ,*  and  Urcinium,  Ajoeeio,  was  the  birthplace  of  Na- 
poleon.   (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p.  505,  aeqq.) 

Corsote,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  river  Masca. 
D'Anville  places  it  at  the  confluence  of  tho  Masca  and 
Euphrates.     Tbe  Masca,  according  <o  Xcnophon 
Ab.t  1,  5,  4),  flowed  around  the  city  in  a  circular 
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course.  Mannert  supposee  it  to  have  been  wMtti 
more  than  a  canal  cut  from  the  Euphrates,  (rid. 
Masca,  where  notice  ia  taken  of  an  error  in  L>* Antilles 
chart.)  The  site  of  Corsote  appears  u.  correnpond,  at 
the  present  day,  to  a  spot  where  are  the  ruins  of  a 
large  city,  named  Erxi  or  Iraok.  (HtnneU,  JUuatro- 
turn*  of  the  Anoboaia,  dec,  p.  103  ) 

Cortona,  a  town  of  Etruria,  a  short  distance  north- 
west of  the  Lac u s  Thrasvinenus,  and  fourteen  mild 
south  of  Arrelium.    Its  claims  to  antiquity  were  equal- 
led by  few  other  places  of  Italy.    It  is  thought  to  have 
been  built  on  the  ruina  of  an  ancient  town  called  Co- 
rythus,  and  ia  known  by  that  appellation  in  VhrgiL 
(JEn.,  3,  170  —  Id.  ibid  ,  7,  209  ;  9,  10;  10,  719.— 
Compare  SUtua  Itaitcua,  5,  123.)   From  tbe  similar 
ity  of  names,  it  was  supposed  by  some  to  owe  its  ori- 
gin to  Corytbus,  the  father  of  Dardanus.    Others  de- 
duced the  name  from  the  circumstance  of  Dardanus 
having  lost  his  helmet  (soovf )  than  in  fighting.  Both, 
bowever,  are  pronounced  by  Heyne  to  be  mere  fables 
(Heyne,  Exeura.,  6,  ad  JEn.,  3.)    Perhaps  tbe  opinion 
must  entitled  to  credit  is  that  of  Mannert,  who  iitakei 
the  place  to  have  been  of  Pelaagic  origin.   This,  ia 
fact,  is  strongly  corroborated  by  tho  massy  remains  of 
the  ancient  walla,  evidently  of  Pelaagic  structure. 
Dionysins  of  Halicamasaua,  moreover,  who  quotes 
from  Hellenicus  of  Lesbos,  an  author  somewhat  ante- 
rior to  Hesiod,  states  that  tbe  Pelasgi,  who  had  lard- 
ed at  Spina  on  the  Po,  subsequently  advanced  into  tbe 
interior  bf  Italy,  and  occupied  Cortona,  which  they 
fortified,  and  from  thence  formed  other  settlements  ia 
Tyrrhenia.    On  this  account  Cortona  ia  styled  the 
metropolis  of  that  province.   \Stepk,  By:.,  a.  t  — 
Compare  SU.  Itol.,  7,  174.)    Cortona  was  one  of  the 
twelve  citioa  of  Etruria.   (Muller,  Etruaker,  voL  1,  p. 
345  )    The  Greek  name  of  tbe  place  was  Gortyn 
(Fopruv),  and  the  Etrurian  one  Kortun.  from  which 
the  Romans  made  Cortona.    (Miiiicr,  Etruaker,  vol 
2,  p.  268.)    The  city  still  retains  its  ancient  appella- 
tion of  Cortona.    It  waa  colonized  by  the  Romani 
(Dionya.,  1,  26),  at  what  period  ia  uncertain;  proba- 
bly in  the  time  of  Sylla,  who  colonized  several  town: 
of  Etruria.    Cramer  thinks,  that  some  confusion  of 
names  must  have  given  rise  to  tbe  story  of  Dardanus 
coming  from  Italy  to  Troy,  as  alluded  to  by  Virgil 
(J2n.,  7,  205).    It  is  known  that  there  were  several 
towns  in  antiquity  of  the  name  of  Gyrton,  Gyrtonc, 
and  Gortyna,  in  Thessaly,  Bosolia,  Arcadia,  and  Crete; 
countries  all  more  or  less  frequented  at  one  time  by 
tbe  Pelasgi.    Thia,  he  thinks,  was  tbe  original  form 
by  which  Cortona  was  first  named  ;  for  Polybius  calls 
it  Cyrtone  (3,  82),  and  it  ia  known  that  the  Etruscans 
and  Umbri,  who  took  their  letters  from  tbe  Pelasgi, 
never  uaed  the  letter  O.    Now,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, Dardanus  came  from  Arcadia,  and  according 
to  others,  from  Crete.    Cramer  suspects,  however, 
that  the  Thossalian  Gyrton  ought  to  nave  the  prefer- 
ence ;  for  thia  city,  in  a  passage  of  Strabo,  though  it  is 
supposed  to  be  mutilated,  is  entitled  the  Tyrrhenian 
(Strob.,  330),  and  thia  might  prove  the  key  to  the 
Italian  origin  of  Dardanus,  besides  confirming  the 
identity  of  the  Tyrrbeni  with  tbe  Tbeaaalian  Petagi 
(Cramer'a  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  215,  not.) 

CoaviNus,  I.  or  Corvus,  a  name  given  to  M  Va- 
leriua,  from  bis  having  heen  assisted  by  a  trow  (cor  rut) 
while  engaged  in  combat  with  a  Gaul.  {Vid.  Valeri- 
ua.)— II.  Meaaala,  a  distinguished  Roman  in  the  Au- 
gustan ago.   ( Vid.  Messala.) 

Coryb antes,  the  priests  of  Cybele,  called  also 
Galli.  (Vid.  Cybele.)  In  celebrating  the  festivals  of 
the  goddess,  they  ran  about  with  loud  cries  and  bow* 
inga,  beating  on  timbrels,  clashing  cymlwls,  sounding- 
pipes,  and  cutting  their  flesh  with  knives  Some  de 
rive  tbe  name  from  their  moving  along^  in  a  kind  ot 
dance,  and  tossing  the  head  to  and  fro  (uird  rov  nopm 
iTovrof  fiaivriv).    According  to  Strabo  (479).  an  I 
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Freret  (Hen.  dt  V  Acad,  dcs.  User.,  dec.,  vol.  18,  p. 
34>  tbe  word  Cory  has  ia  a  Phrygian  one,  and  refers  to 
the  wild  dances  in  which  tbe  Corybantes  indulged.— 
As  regards  the  assertion  commonly  made,  lhat  the  Co- 
rvbantcs  were  originally  from  Mount  Ida,  it  may  be 
remarked,  lhat  more  correct  authoritiea  make  Phrygia 
to  have  been  their  native  seat.  (Compare  Roiie,  Re- 1 
dutches  swr  U  CuUt  it  Bacchus,  vol.  1,  p.  246,  seqq.) 
—The  dance  of  the  Corybantea  ia  thought  to  have  | 
been  symbolical  of  the  empire  exercised  by  man  over 
mvals,  aa  also  of  tbe  movementa  of  the  heavenly  bodies . 
(Ccwfssrf,  de  la  Religion,  vol.  3,  p.  375,  seqq.)  Tbe 
Corybantes  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  that  turned 
their  attention  w»  metallurgy.  (Saints  Croix,  Mys- 
tirts  4m  Pagamsme,  vol.  1,  p.  79.) 

Coat aas,  son  of  Iaaion  and  Cybele,  who  introduced 
(be  rites  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  into  Phrygia,  from 
the  island  of  Samothrace.    (Diod.  Sic,  5, 49.) 

Coircints,  a  name  applied  to  the  nymphs  who 
*ere  supposed  to  inhabit  the  Corycian  cave  on  Mount 
Parnassus.  They  were  the  daughters  of  the  river- god 
Plewtus.  (Ond,  Met.,  I,  MD.—ApolL  Rk.,  2,  711. 
—Giertg,  ad  Ovid,  I.  e.) 

Cortciom  AirrxoH,  I.  a  cave  or  grotto  on  Mount 
Pamassoe,  about  two  hours  from  Delphi,  and  higher 
op  the  mountain.  It  ia  accurately  described  by  Pan- 
•aaiaa,  who  slates,  that  it  surpassed  in  extent  every 
other  known  cavern,  and  that  it  was  possible  to  ad- 
vance into  the  interior  without  a  torch.  Tbe  roof, 
from  which  an  abundance  of  water  tricklea,  ia  elevated 
far  above  tbe  floor,  and  vestiges  of  the  dripping  water 
(L  e.,  stalactites)  are  to  be  seen  attached  to  it,  says 
Pausamas,  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  cave.  The 
inhabitants  of  Parnassus,  he  adds,  consider  it  as  sa- 
cred to  tbe  Corycian  nymphs  and  the  god  Pan.  (Pau- 
se*., 10,  32. — Compare  Strabo,  417.)  Herodotus  re- 
lates (8,  36),  that  on  the  approach  of  the  Persians,  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  of  Delphi  ascended  the 
mountain,  and  sought  refuge  in  thia  capacious  recess. 
We  are  indebted  for  an  account  of  the  present  state  of 
thai  remarkable  cave  to  Mr.  Raikes,  who  was  the  first 
modern  traveller  that  discovered  ita  si  to.  He  describes 
the  narrow  and  low  entrance  as  spreading  at  once  into 
a  chamber  330  feet  long  by  nearly  200  wide.  The 
i*alat*.ites  from  tbe  top  hung  in  the  most  graceful 
/onns  the  whole  length  of  the  roof,  and  fell  like  dra- 
pery down  the  sides.  (Raxkcs  Journal,  in  Walpole's 
CMtcHon,  vol  1,  p.  812.)— II.  A  cave  in  Cilicia, 
near  Corycua    ( Vid.  Corycus,  II.) 

Coatctrs,  I.  a  promontory  of  Ionia,  southeast  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  Chios.  The  high  and  rugged 
coast  in  this  quarter  harboured  at  one  time  a  wild  and 
daring  population,  greatly  addicted  to  piracy ;  and 
*bo,  by  disguising  themselves,  and  frequenting  the 
hirbaun  in  weir  vicinity,  obtained  private  information 
of  the  coarse  and  freight  of  any  merchant  vessel,  and 
concerred  measures  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  it. 
Tbe  secrecy  with  which  their  intelligence  was  pro- 
cured gave  rise  to  tbe  proverb,  Tod  <T  op*  6  KupvKalof 
*l*pc<l^tTo,  **  This,  then,  the  Corycian  overheard,"  a 
saying  that  was  used  in  eases  where  any  carefully- 
pjsrded  secret  had  been  discovered.  (Compare  Eras- 
wsu,  Ckil.  1,  cent.  2,  col.  76.)  The  modern  name  of 
use  ndge  of  Mount  Corycua  ia  the  Table  Mountain, 
int  the  ancient  appellation  ia  •till  preserved  in  that  of 
Kcnsrko,  which  belongs  to  a  bold  headland  forming  the 
extieme  point  of  the  Erythrean  peninaula  towards  Sa- 
rsos.  Pliny  (6,  31)  calls  it  Coryceon  Promontorium. 
(Cramer'*  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  351.)— II.  A  small 
•o-am  of  Cilicia  Trachea,  near  tne  confines  of  Cilicia 
Campestris,  on  tbe  seacoast,  and  to  the  eaatof  Seleu- 
cr*  Trachea.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  fortress  of 
gre«x  strength,  and  a  mole  of  vast  unhewn  rocks  is 
ied  across  tbe  bay  for  about  a  hundred  yards.  It 
at  oae  time  as  tbe  harbour  of  Seleucia,  and 
a  place  of  considerable  importance.  The 


modern  name  ia  Korghoz.  About  twenty  stadia  j> 
land  was  the  Corycian  cave,  celebrated  in  mythohgy. 
as  the  fabled  abode  of  the  giant  Typhosus.  (J'tnJ., 
Pyth.,  1,  31—  Id.  ib.,  8,  20.—  Mschyl,  P.  v.,  350, 
seqq.)  In  fact,  many  writers,  as  Strabo  reports,  placed 
Arima  or  Arimi,  tbe  scene  if  Typbceus's  torments, 
alluded  to  by  Homer,  in  Cilicia,  while  others  sought  i* 
in  Lydia,  and  others  in  Campania.  The  description 
which  Strabo  has  left  us  of  this  remarkable  spot  leads 
to  the  idea  of  ita  having  been  once  tbe  crater  of  a  v<  I- 
cano.  He  aaya  it  was  a  deep  and  broad  valley,  of  a 
circular  abape,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  lofty  rocks. 
The  lower  part  of  thia  crater  waa  rugged  and  stony, 
but  covered  nevertheless  with  shrubs  and  evergreens, 
and  especially  aaflron,  of  which  it  produced  a  great 
quantity,  regarded  as  the  beat  of  all  antiquity.  There 
waa  also  a  cavity  from  which  gushed  a  copious  at  ream, 
which,  after  a  abort  course,  waa  again  low,  ana  re- 
appeared near  the  sea,  which  it  joined.  It  was  called 
the  "bitter  water."  (Strab.,  671.)  The  account  of 
Pomponius  Mela  ia  still  more  minute  and  elaborate 
(Mela,  1,  13. — Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  336.) 
— III.  A  naval  station,  on  the  coast  of  Lycia,  about 
thirty  stadia  to  the  north  of  Olympus.  Strabo  makea  it 
a  tract  of  abore  (Kupvxof  alytaXof.—Strab.,  666). 

Cobvphabiom,  a  promontory  on  the  western  coast 
of  Messenia,  north  of  Methone,  now  Cape  Zonchio. 
There  waa  a  town  of  the  same  name  on  it,  to  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Pyloa  retired  after  their  town  was 
destroyed.    (Pausan.,  4,  36.) 

Coe,  an  ialand  of  the  iEgeen,  one  of  the  Sporadca, 
weat  of  the  promontory  of  Doris.  Its  more  ancient 
names  were  Cea,  Staphylus,  Nymphea,  and  Meropia, 
of  which  the  last  waa  the  moat  common.  (Thuryd , 
8,41.)  The  colonizing  of  this  island  must  have  taken 
place  at  a  very  early  date,  aince  Homer  makea  men- 
tion of  it  aa  a  populous  settlement.  (H  ,  2,  184 ,  14, 
256.)  Tbe  inhabitanta  were  of  Dorian  origin,  acl 
closely  connected  with  the  Doric  colonies  on  the  main 
land.  It  ia  now  called  Stan-Co.  Its  chief  city  was 
Coo,  anciently  called  Aetypahea.  Strabo  remarks,  that 
the  city  of  Cos  was  not  large,  but  very  populous,  and 
seen  to  great  advantage  by  those  who  came  thither  by 
sea.  Without  tbe  walla  waa  a  celebrated  temple  of 
iEacuIapiua,  enriched  with  many  admirable  works  of 
art,  and,  among  others,  two  famous  paintings  of  Apel- 
les,  the  Antigonua  and  Venus  Anadyomene.  1  ho  lat- 
ter painting  was  so  much  admired  that  Augustus  re- 
moved  it  to  Rome,  and  consecrated  it  to  Julius  C*> 
aar ;  and  in  consideration  of  tbe  loaa  thua  inflicted  on 
tho  Coana,  he  ia  said  to  have  remitted  a  tribute  of 
one  hundred  talents  which  had  been  laid  on  them. 
Besides  tbe  great  painter  juat  mentioned,  Coe  could 
boast  of  ranking  among  her  sons  the  first  physician  of 
antiquitv,  Hippocrates.  The  soil  of  the  land  waa  very 
productive,  especially  in  wine,  which  vied  with  those 
of  Chios  and  Lesbos.  It  waa  also  celebrated  for  ita 
purple  dye,  and  for  its  manufacture  of  a  species  of 
transparent  silk  atuff,  against  the  use  of  which  by  the 
Romans  Juvenal  in  particular  so  strongly  inveighs. 
The  modern  island  presents  to  the  view  fine  planta- 
tions of  lemon-trees,  intermixed  with  stately  maplea. 
(For  a  more  particular  account  of  it,  consult  Turner'* 
Tour  in  the  Levant,  vol.  3,  p.  41,  seqq.— Cramer's 
Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  220.) 

Cossa,  I.  (or  Coses?),  a  town  of  Etruria,  near  the 
coaat,  on  tbe  promontory  of  Mount  Argentarius,  north- 
west of  Centum  Cells).  It  waa  aituate  at  a  liule  dis- 
tance from  the  modern  Ansedonia,  which  is  now  itsell 
in  ruins.  For  a  plan  of  thia  ancient  city,  conault  Mi- 
tali,  L Italia,  die,  tav.  10,  who  givea  also  a  repre- 
sentation  of  parts  of  its  walla  built  of  polygonal  stones. 
(Compare  Micali,  Storia  dtgli  Antichi  Popcli  Italiant, 
tav.  4.)  According  to  him,  this  is  the  only  specimen 
of  such  construction  to  be  found  in  Etruria.  From 
Pliny  (3,  5),  we  learn  tint  Cssoa  wao  founded  by  tbe 
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people  of  Yolci,  an  Etruscan  city,  and  Virsil  baa  I 
named  it  in  the  catalogue  of  the  forces  sent  by  Etruria 
to  the  aid  of  iEneee.  (dSn.,  10,  167.)  Coaae  be- 
came a  Roman  colony  'A  UG.  480.  (Veil.  Patere., 
I,  14. — Lie.,  Ejnt.,  14. — Cramer'*  Anc.  Italy,  toI. 
1,  p.  196.)— II.  A  city  of  Locania,  in  Italy,  near  the 
sources  of  the  river  Cylistamoa.  (Steph.  Byx.,  s.  «. 
Kwraa.)  Cesar,  who  calls  it  Cose,  sUtes  that  Titos 
Annius  Milo  was  alain  before  its  walls  when  besieging 
the  place  in  Pompey's  cause.  (Bell.  Ct».,  3,  22.) 
Cluvertus  was  nearly  correct  in  his  supposition,  that 
Cassano  might  occupy  the  site  of  this  ancient  town 
(Ital.  Ant.,  vol.  2,  p.  1205),  for  more  modern  topog- 
raphers have  in  fact  discorered  its  rains  at  Cnritd,  a 
village  close  to  the  former  place.  (Anton,,  Lucan.  p. 
8,  disc.  \  —Remanelh,  vol.  1,  p.  240. — Cramer's 
Ancient  Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  364.) 

Col  isos,  I.  a  surname  of  the  familia  Maluginensis, 
a  branch  of  the  Gens  Cornelia.— -II.  Aulus  Cornelius, 
a  Roman,  and  military  tribune,  who  alew  in  battle 
with  his  own  hands  Lar  Toramnios,  king  of  the  Veien- 
tes,  for  which  he  offered  ap  the  SpoHa  Opitna  to  Jupi- 
ter Feretrius,  being  the  only  one  who  had  done  this 
since  the  time  of  Romulus.  (Lu?.,  4,  SO;  where 
consult  the  discussion  into  which  Livy  enters  on  this 
subject,  and  also  tbe  note  of  Crevier.) 

Cotes,  a  promontory  of  Mauritania,  now  Cape  Es- 
•partel.  The  form  in  Greek  is  generally  given  as  plu- 
ral, al  Kurele.  Ptolemy,  however,  haa  the  singular, 
Kurne  uKpov.  The  name  is  Punk,  and  signified  "  a 
vine  ;"  and  hence  the  Greeks  sometimes  translated  the 
term  by  Ampelosia.  (Mela,  I,  6.— Mannert,  Oeogr., 
vol.  10,  pt.  2,  p.  466.) 

Cothon,  a  name  given  to  a  small  but  elevated  isl- 
and in  the  inner  harbour  of  Carthage,  commanding  a 
view  of  the  aea,  and  on  which  the  Carthaginian  admi- 
ral resided.  Around  the  whole  island  numerous  ships 
of  war  were  laid  up  under  cover  of  spacious  halls  or 
arsenals,  with  all  the  necessary  stores  for  fitting  them 
out  at  the  shortest  notice.  (Appian,  Pun.,  96. — Stra- 
to,  672.)  The  term  appears  to  indicate  a  harbour 
made  bv  art  and  human  labour;  and  hence  Pectus 
states  that  artificial  harbours  were  called  Cothtmes. 
(Feet.,  s.  v.  Catones,  with  the  emendation  of  Scali- 
ger.)  The  word  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Pu- 
nic (Hebrew)  Klton,  with  its  primery  reference  to 
cutting,  lopping  off,  dec.  (Gesemus,  Phan.  Mm,  p. 
«2.) 

CotTso,  a  king  of  the  Dsei,  whose  army  invaded 
Pannonia,  and  was  defeated  by  Corn.  Lentslua.  the 
lieutenant  of  Augustus.  (SueUm.,  Aug.,  21.— Flo- 
rue,  4,  12  —  Herat.,  Od.,  3,  8,  18.) 

Cotta,  I.  Caius  Aureliua,  a  celebrated  Roman  ora- 
tor, of  the  school  of  Craasua,  and  who  flourished 
about  A.U.C.  661.  He  failed,  observes  Cicero,  in  his 
pursuit  of  the  tribuneahip  by  the  envious  opposition 
which  he  encountered.  Being  accused  before  tbe 
people,  he  spoke  with  great  force  against  the  violent 
and  unjust  mode  in  which  the  cquites  dispensed  jus- 
tice, and  then  went  into  voluntary  exile,  without  wait- 
ing for  his  condemnation.  This  happened  in  -the 
stormy  times  of  Mariua  and  Sylla.  He  was  recalled 
by  the  latter.  When  consul  in  677,  Cotta  had  a  law 
uassed,  which  gave  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  the 
right  of  holding  other  offices,  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived  by  Sylla.— II.  L.  Aureliua,  flourished  at  the 
Roman  bar  when  Cicero  was  yet  a  young  man,  and 
ibe  latter  states  that  none  kindled  in  him  more  emula- 
tion than  Hortensius  and  Cotta.  The  Eloquence  of 
this  individual  was  calm  and  flowing,  and  his  diction 
elegant  and  correct.  He  was  elevated  to  tbe  con- 
sulship in  687  A.U.C,  and  in  the  year  following  to 
the  censorship.  In  tbe  debate  respecting  the  recall 
of  Cicero,  Cotta,  who  was  first  cslled  upon  for  his 
opinion,  distinguished  himself  for  the  manly  frank- 
ness with  which  he  censured  the  proceedings  against 
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I  Cicero.  (Cse.,  ae  Dir.,  2,  21.— Ep.  ad  Alt.,  IS,  U 
dec.) — III.  M.  Aureliua,  a  Reman  commander  m  ths 
Milhradatic  war,  aent  by  the  senate  to  guard  the  Pro- 
pontm  and  to  protect  Bithynia.  His  eagerness  to  en- 
gage in  battle  with  Mithradates  before  Lucoilus  came 
up,  led  to  hia  defeat  by  both  see  and  land,  after  which 
he  was  shut  up  in  Chalcedon  until  relieved  bv  Local 
lus.  (Plut.,  Vii.  LucuU.)— IV.  L.  AttToncoleim,' 
lieutenant  of  Caesar's  in  Gaul,  out  off  along  with  Tita 
riua  by  the  Eboronee.   (Cats.,  B.  &.,  6,  26,  *teq.) 

CoTTi^e  Alpks,  now  Mont  St.  Genevrt.  generally 
though  erroneously,  supposed  to  be  the  place  where 
Hannibal  crossed  into  Italy.  (Fid.  Abies.)  They 
took  their  name  from  Cottius.   (  Vid.  Cottius.) 

Corrlos,  a  chieftain,  who  held  a  kind  of  sovereignty 
over  several  valleys  among  the  Alps.   It  appears  to 
have  been  hereditary,  as  we  also  hear  of  Kinp  Don- 
nus,  his  father.    (Ovid,  Ep.  Pont.,  4,  7.)  Coraai 
is  represented  as  lurking  in  the  fastnesses  of  his  Alps, 
and  even  defying  the  power  of  Home,  ull  Augustus 
thought  it  worth  while  to  conciliate  him  with  the 
title  of  prefect.    (Dio  Caseins,  9,  24. — Amm.  Mas- 
cell.,  16,  10.)    Clsudius,  however,  restored  to  hia 
the  title  of  king.    Under  Nero,  the  Cottian  Alps  be- 
came a  Roman  province.   (Suet.,  Ner.,  18  )  Tht 
extent  of  the  territory  which  Cottius  jwsscssed  cauriol 
now  be  easily  denned;  for  though  all  the  people 
which  composed  his  dominions  are  enumerated  in  UM 
inscription  of  the  arch  at  Suza,  many  of  them  remsic 
unknown,  notwithstanding  great  pains  have  been  taker 
to  identify  their  situation.    (Consult  Mdlen,  Voyagt 
en  IlaUc,  vol.  1,  p.  106.)    Enough,  however,  is  known 
of  them  to  make  it  appear,  that  the  territory  of  Cottiot 
extended  much  farther  on  the  aide  of  Gaul  than  o 
Italy.    In  Gaul,  be  seems  to  have  held  under  biro  s 
tbe  eastern  part  of  Dauphtni,  and  the  northeasters 
portion  of  Provence.    (Compare  D'Anville,  Wot.  dt 
I' Anc.  Gaule,  art.  Caturigee,  Secvtnealee,  Esuham 
dec.) 

Coitus,  a  giant,  son  of  C<e1us  end  Terra,  who  bar 
one  hundred  hands  and  fifty  heeds.    (Heeiod,  Throg. 
149.)    His  brothers  were  Gyea  ( Vvrjr,  the  form  Ttyvi 
is  leas  correct :  Gottling,  ad  loc.)  and  Briareos-  Tbt 
most  recent  expounders  of  mythology  consider  the** 
three  as  mere  personifications,  relating  to  the  wintn 
season.     Thus  Cottus  (Korroc,  from  koktu,  "ts 
smile")  is  the  Smiter,  and  hi  an  epithet  for  the  hail : 
Gyes  (Tv^e,  the  part  of  the  plough  to  which  the  share 
is  fixed),  is  the  Furroieer,  or  the  rain :  end  Briarees 
(Bpidpeur,  akin  to  flptao,  fiptapoe,  ppidu,  pptOvc,  all 
denoting  weight  and  strength)  is  the  Preeetr,  the  snow 
which  lies  deep  and  heavy  on  the  ground.    They  were 
naturally  named  Hundred- handed  (£Kar6rrr//>fr,  ctnti- 
mam),  from  their  acting  so  extensively  at  the  same 
moment  of  time.   (Hermann,  iioer  doe  Weeen,  Ac, 
p.  84.) — Welcker  understands  by  the  Hundred-hsndcd 
the  water.    (Welch.,  Tril ,  147.  —  Keightlty's  My- 
thology, p.  46.) 

Cott^uh,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  eouth  of  Dorylamrs, 
on  the  Thymhris,  a  branch  of  the  Sangsrius.  Smdas 
says,  that,  according  to  some  accounts,  it  was  tbe 
birthplace  of  iEsop  the  fabulist.    Alexander,  a  gram- 
marian of  great  learning,  and  a  voluminous  writer,  wa» 
also  a  native  of  Cotymum.    I*te  Byzantine  writers 
term  it  the  metropolis  of  Phrygia.     (M.  Due.,  p.  7, «.) 
!  Kutuya  or  Kutaieh,  a  Turkish  town  of  about  eight 
thousand  souls,  has  succeeded  to  the  ancient  Cctiseum. 
The  name  of  this  is  sometimes  given  as  Coyieum, 
which,  judging  from  ancient  coins,  is  the  more  correct 
mode  of  writing  it,  the  legend  being  always  KOTIA- 
EQN.    iSestini,  p.  121.— Rasche,  Lex  Ret.  iVusv, 
vol.  3,  col.  1052. — Cromer'*  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p 
17.) 

Cows,  a  name  borne  by  several  kings  of  Thrace., 
snd  also  by  some  other  princes. — I.  A  king  of  Thrace 
contemporary  with  Philip,  father  of  Alexander.  H 
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*ut  very  active  and  inveterate  foo  to  the  Athenians, 
and  did  them  considerable  mischief  in  the  Chersonese. 
Coty«  wii  assassinated  bv  Python  and  Henclides, 
woo  received  each  from  tin  Athenians,  as  a  recom- 
pense for  the  deed,  the  rights  of  citizenship  and  ft 
goklea  crown.  ( Utmost  k,  contra  Arutoer. — Arittot., 
PcM.,  5,  \Q.-Fdnur.,  ad  Demosth.,  eontr.  AritU 
».>-lI  A  king  of  Thrace,  who  tent  his  bod  Sadales, 
U  the  bead  of  five  hundred  horse,  to  the  aid  of  Pom- 
psy,  to  bis  contest  with  Caesar.  (C«r«.,  BtfZ.  Cte.,  3, 
t-Comp*  Lwrdn,  5,  54,  and  Carts**,  ad  loc.)—Ul. 
fi,  king  o!  I  arsce  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  slsin  by 
his  ciick  Rhescupons,  B.C.  15.  He  was  a  prince  of 
a  hteraij  turn,  and  Ovid  addressed  to  him  one  of  his 
epistles  irooo  m  Euzine  (Ep.  ex  Pernio,  2, 9.— Tacit. y 
A*x,  2.  66,  &c) — IV.  Son  of  Manes,  succeeded  bia 
father  on  the  throne  of  Lydta.  (Herod.,  4, 46. — Con- 
soil  Ruler,  VorkaJU,  p.  366 )  —  V.  A  king  of  the 
,  m  Thrace*  who  favoured  the  interests  of  Per- 
,  the  Romans.  (Uv.,  42,  20.) 
Cotttto,  or  Corva,  ft  goddess  worshipped  by  the 
Tfracuos,  tod  apparently  identical  with  the  Phrygian 
Cybek.  Her  worship  was  introduced  at  Athena  and 
Corinth,  where  it  was  celebrated,  in  private,  with  great 
indecency  and  licentiousness.  The  priests  of  the 
goddess  were  called  Baplas.  A  full  account  of  all  that 
tee  ancients  have  left  us  in  relation  to  this  deity,  may 
ee  found  la  Buttmann  (Mythology*,  vol.  3,  e.  19,  p. 
169,  «•««.,  »  Uebtr  die  Xotyttxa  und  die  BfUz") 
and  m  Lobfcck  {Aglaopkamus,  p.  1007,  icqq.— Epi- 
metntm  n  ,  ad  c.  8). 

Caisot,  I.  a  chain  of  mountains  running  along 
ihe  coast  of  Lycift.    it  rites  precipitously  from  the 
sea,  and,  from  the  number  of  detached  summits  which 
it  offers  to  the  •pectator  in  that  direction,  it  has  not 
unaptly  beta  called,  by  the  Turk*  Yah  Bourtmn,  or 
the  Ami  Capet.  Strabo,  however,  assigns  to  it  eight 
summits.    (Strab  ,  665.)    This  aame  writer  also  pla- 
ces in  the  range  of  Crsgus  the  famed  Chimssra.  ( Vid. 
Oil m era.)  Scylftz  calls  Cragus,  however,  a  promon- 
tory, and  make*  it  the  separation  of  Lycift  and  Carta 
(p.  19.— Compare  Pirn.,  5,  28). — II.  A  town  of  Ly- 
ta,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountain-ranges  of  the  same 
ame    (Strab.,  665.)    The  authority  of  Strabo  is 
t«irumed  by  coins.    (Sestets,  p.  92.— Cramer's  Ana 
Minor,  vol  2,  245,  »eqq.) 

CftA*ju,  a  smrnamo  of  the  Athenians,  from  their 
King  Crarsuis.    (  Vid.  Cramus.) 

Ca*nio»,  the  successor  of  Cecrops  on  the  throne 
of  At&ca.  He  manied  Pedis*,  snd  the  offspring  of 
then-  union  was  Atthis.  (Consult  remarks  under  the 
uV.de  Cecrops-) 

CftaKh,  s  town  of  Cephallcoi*,  situate,  according 
to  Strabo,  in  the  same  gulf  with  Pale.  (Strab.,  456. 
—Tkucyd.,  2,  34.— Lie.,  38,  28.)  The  Athenians 
established  the  Messenians  here,  upon  the  abandon- 
ment of  Pylo*  by  the  latter,  when  that  fortress  was  re- 
nted to  the  Lacedemonians.  (rtoryd.,6,35.)  Dr. 
Holland  says,  **  this  city  stood  on  an  eminence  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  bay  of  Argostoli ;  snd  its  walls  may 
>«  be  traced  nearly  in  their  whole  circumference," 
*&ch  he  conceives  to  be  nearly  two  miles.  The 
enjctcrre  is  thftt  usually  called  CycJopian.  (Vol.  1,  p. 
K.-Dodwdl,  toI.  L  p  75.) 

Ce**o*  and  CftaKNOM,  ft  city  of  Thessaly,  on  the 
nrer  O&ebestus,  southeast  of  Pharaslus.  Near  it  was 
*  fou&um,  the  water  of  which  warmed  wine  when 
tsixad  with  it,  and  the  heat  remained  for  two  or  three 
days.  (Athene***,  3,  16.) 

CtivroE.  a  philosopher  of  Soli,  among  the  pupils 
of  Plato.  B.  C.  3 10.  He  was  the  first  who  wrote  eom- 
x  mures  on  the  works  of  Plato.  Crantor  was  highly 
for  the  parity  of  his  moral  doctrine,  as  may 
m  the  praises  bestowed  by  the  ancients, 
wrwctally  by  Cicero,  upon  his  discourse  "on  grief." 
Ksrace  also  (Bp.,  1,  2,  3)  alludes  to  bis  high  reputa- 


tion as  a  moral  instructor.  (Enfield**  History  of  i*4» 
U>*opky,  toL  1,  p.  248,  atqq.) 

Causscs,  I.  Lucius  Lictnius,  a  Roman  orator  and 
man  of  consular  rank.  In  A.U.C.  633,  being  only 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  be  made  his  debut  in  the 
Forum,  in  a  prosecution  against  C.  Car  bo.  Cicero 
says,  that  he  was  remarkable,  even  at  this  early  period, 
for  his  candour  and  his  great  love  of  justice.  Crassus 
was  but  twenty-seven  Years  old  when  his  eloquence 
obtained  the  acquittal  of  his  relation,  the  vestal  Licinia. 
llemg  elevated  to  the  consulship  in  657,  be  was  the 
author  of  a  law,  by  which  numbers  of  the  allies,  who 
passed  for  Roman  citizens,  were  sent  back  to  then 
respective  cities.  This  law  alienated  from  him  the 
affections  of  the  principal  Italians,  so  that  he  was  re 
garded  by  some  as  the  primary  cause  of  the  social  war 
which  broke  out  three  yean  after.  Having  Hithei 
Gaul  for  his  province,  Cr&ssus  freed  the  counlrf  from 
the  robber*  that  infested  it,  snd  for  this  service  had 
the  weakness  to  claim  ft  triumph.  The  senste  were 
favourable  to  his  application  ;  but  Scssvola,  the  othei 
consul,  opposed.it,  on  the  ground  that  be  had  not  con- 
quered foes  worthy  of  the  Roman  people.  Crassut 
conducted  himself,  in  other  respects,  with  great  wis- 
dom in  hi*  government,  and  not  only  did  not  remove 
from  around  him  the  son  of  Car  bo,  who  had  come  ai 
a  spy  on  his  conduct,  but  even  placed  him  by  his  side 
ou  the  tribunal,  end  did  nothing  of  which  the  other 
was  not  ft  witness.  Being  appointed  censor  in  659, 
he  caused  tho  school  of  the  Latin  rhetoricians  to  bt 
closed,  regarding  them  as  dangcroua  innovators  fo 
the  young.  Craseus  left  hardly  any  orations  behiuf 
him;  and  he  died  while  Cicero  was  yet  in  his  boy- 
hood :  but  still  that  author,  having  collected  the  opin 
ions  of  those  who  had  heard  him,  speaks  with  a  minute 
and  apparently  perfect,  intelligence  of  his  style  of  ora- 
tory. He  was  what  may  be  called  the  most  orname  n  u] 
speaker  that  had  hitherto  appeared  in  the  Forum. 
Though  not  without  force,  gravity,  and  dignity,  these 
were  happily  blended  with  the  most  insinuating  polite- 
ness, urbanity,  ease,  and  gayety.  He  was  master  ol 
the  most  pure  and  accurato  language,  and  of  perfect 
elegance  of  expression,  without  any  affectation,  or  un- 
pleasant appearance  of  previous  study.  Great  clear- 
ness of  language  distinguished  all  Ihb  harangues  ;  and, 
while  descanting  on  topics  of  law  or  equity,  he  po* 
sessed  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  argument  and  illus 
tralion.  Some  persons  considered  Crass  us  as  only 
eq  ual  to  Antoniua,  his  great  contemporary ;  others  pre- 
ferred him  as  the  more  perfect  and  accomplished  orator. 
The  language  of  Crassus  was  indisputably  preferable 
to  that  of  Antoniua ;  but  the  action  and  gesture  of  the 
latter  were  aa  incontestably  superior  to  those  of  Cras- 
sus. As,  a  public  speaker  Crassus  was  remarkable  for 
his  diffidence  in  the  opening  of  a  speech,  a  diffidence 
which  never  forsook  him  ;  and,  after  the  practice  of  a 
long  fife  at  the  bar,  he  was  frequently  ao  much  agita 
ted  in  the  exordium  of  a  discourse,  ss  to  grow  pale  and 
tremble  in  every  joint  of  his  frame.  The  most  splen- 
did of  all  the  efforts  of  Crassus  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  death,  which  happened  A.U.C.  662,  a  short 
while  before  the  commencement  of  tho  civil  wars  of 
Marius  and  Sylla,  and  a  few  days  after  the  time  in  which 
he  is  supposed  to  have  borne  his  part  in  the  dialogue 
41  Be  Oraiore."  The  consul  Philippus  bad  declared, 
in  one  of  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  that  some  othoi 
advice  must  be  resorted  to,  since,  with  such  a  senate 
as  then  existed,  he  could  no  longer  direct  the  tffaira 
of  the  government.  A  full  senate  being  immediately 
summoned,  Crassus  arraigned,  in  terms  of  the  most 
glowing  eloquence,  the  conduct  of  the  consul,  who. 
instead  of  acting  as  the  political  parent  snd  guar- 
dian of  the  senate,  sought  to  deprive  its  members 
of  their  ancient  inheritance  of  respect  and  dignity. 
Being  farther  irritated  by  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of 
Philippus,  to  force  him  into  compliance  with  his  d* 
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signs,  be  exerted,  on  this  occasion,  the  utmost  effort  of 
his  genius  and  strength ;  but  he  returned  home  with  a 
pleuritic  fever,  of  which  he  died  seven  days  after, 
f/his  oration  of  Crassus,  followed,  as  it  was,  by  his 
almost  immediate  death,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
his  countrymen  ;  who,  long  afterward,  were  wont  to  re* 
pair  to  tho  senate-house  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the 
spot  where  he  had  laat  stood,  and  where  he  fell,  as  it  may 
be  said,  in  defence  of  the  privileges  of  his  order.  (Dun- 
iop's  Bom.  Lu.,  vd.  8,  p.  815,  seqq.) — H.  Marcus, 
was  prwtor  A.U.C.  648.  (Cic,  it  Fin.,  5,  80.)  He 
was  surnamed  by  his  friends  Agctastue  ('AyeAaoror), 
because,  according  to  Pliny  (7,  19),  he  never  laughed 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  life  ;  or  because,  ac- 
cording to  Lncilius,  he  laughed  but  once.  (Cic.,  de 
Fin.,  6,  30.) — III.  Marcus  Licinius,  surnamed  the 


Rich,  trrandson  of  the  preceding,  and  the  most  opu- 
lent Roman  of  his  day,  was  of  a  patrician  family,  and 
the  son  of  a  man  of  consular  rank.  His  father  and 
brother  perished  by  the  proscriptions  of  Msrius  and 
Cinna  while  he  was  still  quite  young,  and,  to  avoid  a 
similar  fate,  be  took  refuge  in  Spain  until  the  death  of 
Cinna,  when  he  returned  to  Italy  and  served  under 
Sylta.  Crassus  proved  very  serviceable  to  this  com- 
mander in  the  docisive  battle  that  was  fought  near 
Rome ;  but  afterward,  making  the  moat  unjust  and  ra- 
pacious use  of  Sylla's  proscriptions,  that  leader,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  gave  him  up,  and  never  employed 
him  again  in  any  public  affair.  The  glory  which  was 
then  beginning  to  sttend  upon  Pompey,  though  still 
young  and  only  a  simple  member  of  the  equestrian 
order,  excited  the  jealousy  of  Crassus,  and,  despairing 
of  rising  to  an  equality  with  him  in  warlike  operations, 
he  betook  himself  to  public  affairs  at  home,  and,  by 
paying  court  to  the  people,  defending  the  impeached, 
lending  money,  and  aiding  those  who  were  candidates 
ftr  office,  he  attained  to  an  influence  almost  equal 
to  that  which  Pompey  nad  acquired  by  his  military 
achievements.  It  waa  it  the  bar,  in  particular,  that 
Crassus  rendered  himself  extremely  popular.  He 
waa  not,  it  would  seem,  a  very  eloquent  speaker,  yet 
»y  care  and  application  be  eventually  exceeded  those 
whom  nature  bad  more  highly  favoured.  When  Pom- 
pey, and  Casar,  and  Cicero  declined  speaking  in  be- 
half of  any  individual,  he  often  arose,  and  advocated 
the  cause  of  the  accused.  Besides  this  promptness  to 
aid  the  unfortunate,  his  courteous  and  conciliating  de- 
portment acquired  for  him  many  friends,  and  made  him 
very  popular  with  the  lower  orders.  There  was  not  a 
Roman,  however  humble,  whom  he  did  not  salute,  or 
whose  salutation  be  did  not  return  by  name.  The 
great  defect,  however,  in  the  character  of  Crassus, 
was  his  inordinate  fondness  for  wealth ;  and,  although 
he  could  not  strictly  be  called  an  avaricious  man,  since 
he  is  said  to  havo  lent  money  to  hia  friends  without 
demanding  interest,  yet  he  allowed  the  love  of  riches 
to  exercise  a  paramount  sway  over  his  actions,  and  it 
proved  at  last  the  cause  of  his  unhappy  end.  Plutarch 
informs  us,  that  his  estate  at  first  did  not  exceed  three 
hundred  talents,  but  that  afterward  it  amounted  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  seven  thousand  one  hundred  talents 
(nearly  $7,500,000).  The  means  by  which  he  at- 
tained to  this  are  enumerated  by  the  same  writer,  and 
some  of  them  are  singular  enough.  Observing,  says 
Plutarch,  how  liable  the  city  waa  to  fires,  be  made  it 
r.is  business  to  buy  houses  that  were  on  fire  and  others 
that  joined  upon  tnem ;  and  he  commonly  got  them  at 
a  low  price,  on  account  of  the  fear  and  distress  of  the 
owners  about  the  result.  A  band  of  his  slaves  there- 
upon, regularly  organized  for  the  purpose,  exerted 
tfiemselvcs  to  extinguish  the  flames,  and,  after  tbiawaa 
done,  rebuilt  what  had  been  destroyed,  and  in  this  way 
Crassus  gradually  became  the  owner  of  a  large  portion 
of  Rome.  He  gained  large  sumo  also  by  educating 
and  then  selling  alaves.  Plutarch,  in  fact,  regards 
as  hia  principal  source  of  revenue.    With  all  this 


eager  graspirg  after  wealth,  however,  Crassus  app^if 
to  have  been  no  mean  soldier,  even  though  he  displayed 
so  few  of  the  qualities  of  a  commander  in  his  Parthian 
campaign.  Created  prwtor  A.U.C.  660,  be  was  wax 
to  terminate  the  war  with  Spartacus.  He  accordingly 
met,  defeated  him  in  several  encounters,  and  at  last 
bringing  him  to  a  decisive  action,  ended  the  war  by  % 
single  blow,  Spartacus  and  forty  thousand  of  hii  fol- 
lowers being  left  on  the  field.  Not  venturing  to  de 
mand  a  triumph  for  a  victory  over  gladiators  and  slaves, 
he  contented  himself  with  an  ovation.  In  688  Cras» 
sua  obtained  the  consulship,  having  Pompey  for  his 
colleague.    At  a  subsequent  period  we  find  him  ra- 

Eltcated  by  an  informer  in  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline, 
ut  acquitted  by  acclamation  the  moment  the  charga 
was  heard  by  the  senate.    We  now  come  to  the  do- 
sing scene  in  the  career  of  Crassus.   When  Casar,  on 
returning  from  his  government  to  solicit  the  consul- 
ship, found  Pompey  and  Crassus  at  variance  (which 
had  been  the  case  also  during  almost  all  the  tune  that 
tbey  wcro  colleagues  in  the  consular  office),  and  per- 
ceived, that,  for  tbe  furtherance  of  his  own  ambitions 
views,  the  aid  of  these  two  individuals  would  be  ueedtd 
by  him  for  opposing  tbe  influence  of  the  senate,  a%  welt 
as  that  of  Cicero,  Cato,  and  Catulus,  he  managed  to 
reconcile  them,  and  soon,  in  conjunction  with  both  ol 
them,  formed  tbe  well-known  league  usually  styled  the 
First  Triumvirate,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  liber- 
ties of  tbe  Roman  people.   By  the  terms  of  this  com- 
pact Crassus  obtained  the  government  of  Syria.  In 
the  law  that  was  passed  relative  to  this  government 
of  Crassus,  no  mention  waa  indeed  made  of  any  war 
in  its  neighbourhood;  still  every  one  knew  that  be 
had  connected  with  it  an  immediate  invasion  of  Par- 
tbia.    Plutarch  even  states,  that  he  had  fixed  upon 
neither  Syria  nor  Parthia  as  the  limits  of  bis  expected 
good  fortune,  but  intended  to  penetrate  even  to  Bac- 
tria,  India,  and  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Ocean.  The 
only  motive  to  this  memorable  and  unfortunate  under- 
taking waa  the  rapacious  love  of  wealth.    It  was  not, 
however,  without  considerable  opposition  from  the 
people  and  the  tribunes  that  Crassus  was  allowed  to 
proceed  on  thia  expedition.    All  the  influence  of  Pom- 
pey waa  necessary  to  prevent  an  expression  of  populu 
wrath,  for  no  good  was  expected  to  result  from  hos- 
tilities against  a  people  who  had  done  the  Romans  no 
injury,  and  who  were,  in  fact,  their  allies.  When 
Crassus,  moreover,  had  reached  the  gate  of  the  city, 
the  tribune  Atcius  attempted  to  atop  him  by  force ; 
but,  failing  in  this,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  per- 
form a  religious  ceremony  of  the  most  appalling  na- 
ture, by  which  he  devoted  tbe  commander  himself, 
and  all  who  should  follow  him  on  that  service,  to 
the  wrath  of  the  infernal  gods  and  a  speedy  destruc- 
tion.   Undismayed,  however,  by  either  denunciations 
or  omens  (vid.  Caunus),  Crassus,  embarking  at  Brun- 
disium,  proceeded  into  Asia  by  Macedonia  and  tbe 
Hellespont.   As  the  enemy  were  not  prepared  for 
this  unprovoked  invasion,  the  Romans  met  with  no  re- 
sistance.  At  first  Crassus  overran  the  greater  part  of 
Mesopotamia;  and,  had  he  taken  advantage  of  the 
consternation  into  which  his  sudden  appearance  had 
thrown  the  Parthiana,  he  might,  with  the  gTCdtcrt  eate, 
have  extended  his  conquest  to  Babylonia  itself.  But 
the  season  being  far  advanced,  ho  did  not  think  it  ex 
pedient  to  proceed.   On  the  contrary,  having  left  in 
tbe  different  towns  and  strongholds  a  detachment  of 
7000  foot  and  1000  horse,  he  retained  into  Syria,  and 
took  up  his  winter-quarters  in  that  province.  This 
retrograde  movement  was  a  fatal  error.    His  occupa- 
tions, too,  during  the  winter  were  highly  censurable, 
having  more  of  the  trader  in  them  than  the  general. 
Instead  of  improving  the  discipline  of  the  soldiers,  and 
keeping  them  in  proper  exercise,  he  spent  his  time  is 
making  inquiry  relative  to  the  revenues  of  the  cities, 
m  weighing  the  treasures  which  he  'bund  in  tbe 
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jwip.e  of  Hi<  i apoiis.  In  tne  sprit. g  the  Roman  com- 
Binder  took  the  Meld,  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  with 
atven  legions,  four  thousand  horse,  and  an  equal  num- 
oti  of  ught  or  irregular  troops.  With  this  force  he 
agun  passed  the  Euphrates,  when  he  was  joined  by 
in  Arabian  chief,  whom  Plutarch  calls  Ariamncs,  but 
who  is  elsewhere  named  Acbarus  or  Abgarus  ;  and  in 
th»  barbarian,  owing  to  his  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try, and  his  warm  and  frequent  expressions  of  attach- 
ment to  the  Romans,  Crassus  unfortunately  placed  the 
almost  confidence.  The  result  may  easily  be  fore- 
seen. Crassus  intended  to  have  followed  the  course 
of  the  Euphrates  till  he  should  reach  the  point  where 
it  approaches  nearest  to  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  the 
capital  of  the  Parthian  empire ;  but,  being  dissua- 
ded from  this  by  his  crafty  guide,  and  directing  his 
i  acrou  the  plains,  he  was  led  at  last  into  a  sandy 
where  his  army  was  attacked  by  the  Parthian 
forces  under  Surena.  An  unequal  conflict  ensued. 
The  son  of  Crassus,  sent  with  a  detachment  of  Gallic 
horse  to  repel  the  Parthian  cavalry,  lost  his  life  after 
the  most  heroic  exertions  ;  and  his  loss  was  first  made 
known  to  bis  father  by  the  barbarians  carrying  his  head 
on  a  tpesr.  Crassus  himself,  not  long  after,  being 
compelled  by  his  own  troops  to  meet  Surena  in  a  con- 
ference, was  treacherously  slain  by  the  barbarians,  and 
bu  head  and  nght  hand  sent  to  the  Parthian  king, 
Orodet.  The  whole  loss  of  the  Romans  in  this  dis- 
astrous campaign  was  20,000  killed  and  10,000  taken 
pmoners.  (Phu.,  Vit.  Crass— Die  Cast.,  40,  18, 
*t(j<i  —Apjnan,  Bell.  Parth. ) 

Ctarta,  or  Sixes  Crater,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
Gulf  of  Naples,  given  to  it  from  its  resembling  the 
month  of  a  large  bowl  or  mixer  («panjp.)  It  is  about 
twefre  miles  in  diameter. 

Cratercs,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  distinguish- 
ed for  both  literary  and  warlike  acquirements.  He 
was  held  in  high  esteem  by  Alexander,  whose  confi- 
dence he  obtained  by  the  frankness  of  his  character  ; 
and  the  monarch  used  to  say,  "  Hephasstion  loves 
Alexander,  but  Craterus  the  king."  After  the  death 
(/Alexander,  he  was  associated  with  Antipater,  in  the 
tare  of  the  hereditary  states.  Ho  afterward  crossed 
over  into  Asia  along  with  Antipater,  in  order  to  coti- 
'«d  ajramst  Eumenes,  but  was  defeated  by  the  latter, 
and  lost  his  life  in  the  bar  If.  (Nep.,  VU.  Eum.,  2  — 
JuMh*,  13,  6,  dec.) 

Crates,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Bceotia,  son  of  Ascon- 
dos,  and  disciple  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  B.C.  324. 
He  ii  considered  as  the  most  distinguished  philosopher 
of  the  Cynic  sect,  after  Diogenes.    In  bis  natural  tem- 
f*r,  however,  he  differed  from  his  master,  and,  instead 
of  being  morose  and  gloomy,  was  cheerful  and  face- 
wws.    Hence  be  obtained  access  to  many  families  of 
tie  most  wealthy  Athenians,  and  became  so  highly  es- 
that  he*  frequently  acted  as  an  arbiter  of  dis- 
and  quarrels  among  relations.    He  was  hon- 
descended,  and  inherited  large  estates ;  but 
turned  his  attention  to  philosophy,  he  sold 
item,  and  distributed  the  money  among  the  poorer 
""toens.    He  adopted  all  the  singularities  of  the  Cynic 
•set.    His  wife  Hipparchia,  who  was  rich  and  of  a 
pod  family,  and  had  many  suiters,  preferred  Crates  to 
nery  other,  and,  when  her  parents  opposed  her  incli- 
so  determined  was  her  passion  that  she 
rned  to  put  an  end  to  her  life.    Crates,  at  the 
at  of  her  parents,  represented  to  Hipparchia 
e*«ty  circumstance  in  his  condition  and  manner  of 
''vrag  which  might  induce  her  to  change  her  mind. 
Still  she  persisted  in  her  resolution,  and  not  only  be- 
came the  wife  of  Crates,  but  adopted  all  th«>  peculiari- 
*»s  of  the  Cytric  profession.    (Enfield1 s  History  of 
fblrsopku,  vol.  I,  p.  313.)— II.  A  philosopher  of 
Athens,  who  succeeded  in  the  school  of  his  master  Pol- 
tmoc.    Crates  and  Polemon  had  long  been  attached 
»  each  other  from  a  similarity  of  * 


suits.  While  they  lived,  their  friendship  continued 
inviolate,  and  they  were  both  buried  in  the  sama 
grave.  (Diog.  Laert ,  4,  21.)— III.  An  Athenian, 
originally  an  actor,  and  who  in  that  capacity  perform- 
ed tho  principal  part  in  the  plays  of  Cratinus.  He  could 
not,  however,  have  followed  this  profession  very  long, 
for  we  leam  from  Eusebins  thst  he  was  well  known  as 
a  comic  writer  in  450  B.C.,  which  was  not  long  after 
Cratinus  began  to  exhibit.  Crates,  according  to  Ans- 
1  totle  (Poet.,  4,  6),  was  the  first  Athenian  poet  who 
1  abandoned  the  iambic  or  satiric  form  of  comedy,  and 
made  use  of  general  stories  or  fables.  Perhaps  the 
law,  passed  B.C.  440,  restraining  the  virulence  and 
license  of  comedy,  might  have  some  share  in  giving 
his  plays  this  less  offensive  turn.  His  style  is  said  to 
have  been  gay  and  facetious ;  yet  the  few  fragments 
of  his  writings  which  remain  are  of  a  serious  cast  •  such 
are,  for  example,  his  reflections  on  poverty,  arid  his 
beautiful  lines  on  old  age.  From  the  expressions  of 
Aristophanes  (Equit.,  538),  the  comedies  of  Crates 
seem  to  have  been  marked  by  elegance  of  language 
and  ingenious  ideas.  Yet,  with  all  his  endeavours  to 
please  his  fastidious  auditors,  the  poet  had,  in  commor 
with  his  rivals,  to  endure  many  contumelies  and  vexa- 
tions. He  nevertheless,  with  unwearied  resolution, 
continued  to  compose  and  exhibit  during  a  varied  ca- 
reer of  success  and  reverses.  (Theatre of  the  Greeks, 
2d  ed.,  p.  170.) 

Crathis,  I.  a  river  of  Arcadia,  rising  in  a  mountain 
of  the  same  name,  and  flowing  through  Achaia  into  the 
Sinus  Corinthiacus,  to  the  west  of  JEgm.  It  was  from 
this  stream  that  the  Italian  Crathis,  which  flowed  be- 
tween Crotona  and  Sybaris,  derived  its  appellation 
(Herodot.,  1,  146.— Straho,  386.)— II.  A  river  of  Lfr- 
cania,  flowing  into  the  Sinus  Tarentinus,  between  Cro- 
tona and  Sybaris.  It  is  now  the  Crati.  The  sncients 
ascribed  to  this  stream  the  property  of  turning  white 
the  hair  of  those  who  bathed  in  its  waters,  which 
were,  however,  accounted  salutary  for  various  disor 
ders.    (Strabo,  263  ) 

Cratixos,  sn  Athenian  comic  poet,  born  B.C.  619 
It  was  not  till  late  in  life  that  he  directed  his  attentiou 
to  comic  compositions.  The  first  jiiece  of  his  on 
record  is  the  'Kpx^-oxot,  which  was  represented  about 
448  B.C.,  at  which  time  he  was  in  his  seventy-first 
year.  In  this  play,  according  to  Plutarch  ( Vit.  Ctm. ), 
ne  makes  mention  of  the  celebrated  Cimon,  who  had 
died  the  preceding  year,  B.C.  449,  and  from  the  lan- 
guage employed  by  the  poet,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
no  was  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with  the  Athenian 
general.  Soon  after  this,  comedy  became  so  licen- 
tious and  virulent  in  its  personalities,  that  the  magis- 
tracy were  obliged  to  interfere.  (Sehol.  in  Aristoph., 
Acharn.,  67.— Compare  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellemei, 
B.C.  440  and  437.)  A  decree  was  passed,  B.C.  440, 
prohibiting  the  exhibitions  of  comedy ;  which  law  con- 
tinued in  force  only  during  that  year  and  the  two  fol 
lowing,  being  repealed  in  the  archonship  of  Euthym- 
enes.  Three  victories  of  Cratinus  stand  recorded 
after  the  recommencement  of  comic  performances. 
With  the  XeifiaCSfievoi  he  wss  second,  B.C.  42fi 
(Argum.  Acharn  ),  when  the  'Kxapvelc  of  Aristopha- 
nes won  the  prize,  and  the  third  place  was  adjudged  to 
the  Kovfinviai  of  Eupolis.  In  the  succeeding  year  he 
was  again  second  with  the  "Zdrvpoi,  and  Aristophane 
again  first  with  the  Iniztlc.  (Argvm.  Equit.)  In  a 
parabasis  of  this  play  that  young  rival  makes  mention 
of  Cratinus ;  where,  having  noticed  his  former  sue-  . 
cesses,  he  insinuates,  under  the  cloak  of  an  equivocal 
piety,  that  the  veteran  was  becoming  doting  and  su- 
perannuated. The  old  man,  now  in  hia  ninety-fifth 
year,  indignant  at  this  insidious  attack,  exerted  his 
remaining  vigour,  and  composed,  against  the  contests 
of  the  approaching  season,  a  comedy  entitled  Tlvrivy, 
or  The  Flagon,  which  turned  upon  the  accusationi 
brought  againat  him  by  Aristophar.as^The  aged 
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4ramaU8t  bad  a  complete  triumph.    (Argum.  Nub.) 
He  was  first ;  while  bis  bumbled  antagonist  was  van- 
quished also  by  Ameipsias  with  the  Kovvoc,  though  tbe 
play  of  Aristophanes  was  his  favourite  KcfiXai.  Not- 
withstanding his  notorious  intemperance,  Cratinus  lived 
to  an  extreme  old  ago,  dying  B.C.  422,  in  his  ninety* 
seventh  year.    (Lucian,  Macrob.,  25.)  Aristophanes 
alludes  to  tbe  excesses  of  Cratinus  in  a  passage  of  the 
Equites  (v.  526,  tzqq.).    In  the  Pax  (r.  700,  scqq.), 
ho  bum  jrously  ascribes  the  jevial  old  poet's  death  to 
a  shock  on  seeing  a  cask  of  wine  staved  and  lost. 
Cratinus  himself  made  no  scruple  of  acknowledging 
nis  failing :  (*Or.  6k  $i\oivo$  6  Kparivoc  xai  avrbr 
iv  tj  llvrivy  Xtyei  oafrtje. — Schol.  in  Pac.,  703). 
Horace,  also,  opens  one  of  his  epistles  (1,  19)  with  a 
maxim  of  the  comedian's,  in  due  accordance  with  his 
practice.    Tbe  titles  of  thirty-eight  of  the  comedies 
of  Cratinus  have  been  collected  by  Meursius,  Kcenig, 
dec.    His  style  was  bold  and  animated  (Ptrriut,  1, 
123),  and,  like  bis  younger  brethren.  Eupolis  and  Aris- 
tophanes, he  fearlessly  and  unsparingly  directed  his 
satire  against  the  iniquitous  public  officer  and  the 
profligate  of  private  life.    (Horat.,  Sat.,  1,  4,  \,seqq.) 
Nor  yet  are  we  to  suppose,  that  the  comedies  of  Cra- 
tinua  and  his  contemporaries  contained  nothing  beyond 
broad  jest  or  coarse  invective  and  lampoon.  They 
were,  on  the  contrary,  marked  by  elegance  of  expres- 
sion and  purity  of  language ;  elevated  sometimes  into 
philosophical  dignity  by  the  sentiments  which  they 
declared,  and  graced  with  many  a  passage  of  beautiful 
idea  and  high  poetry  :  so  that  Quintilian  deems  the 
Old  Comedy,  after  Homer,  the  moat  fitting  and  bene- 
ficial object  of  a  young  pleader's  atudy.  (Quint., 
10,  1.— Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  2d  ed.,  p.  166,  seqq.) 

Cratippus,  a  peripatetic  philosopher  of  Mytilcne, 
who,  among  others,  taught  Cicero's  son  at  Athens. 
He  first  became  acquainted  with  Cicero  at  Ephesus, 
whither  he  bad  gone  for  the  purpose  of  paying  his  re- 
spects to  him.  Afterward,  being  aided  by  the  orator, 
he  obtained  from  Caesar  the  rights  of  Roman  citizen- 
sfiip.  On  coming  to  Athens,  he  was  requested  by  the 
Areopagus  to  settle  there,  and  become  an  instructor  of 
youth  in  the  tenets  of  philosophy,  a  request  with  which 
he  complied.  He  wrote  on  divination  and  on  the  in- 
terpretation of  dreams.  (Cic,  Off.,  1, 1. — Id.,de  Die., 
1,  3.— Id.,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  12,  16.) 

Cratylus,  a  Greek  philosopher,  and  disciple  of 
Heraclitus.  According  to  Aristotle  (Metaph.,  1,  6), 
Plato  attended  his  lectures  in  his  youth.  Diogenes 
Laertius,  however  (3,  8),  says  that  this  was  after  the 
death  of  Socrates.  Cratylus  is  one  of  the  interlocutors 
in  the  dialogue  of  Plato  called  after  his  name.  (Com- 
pare Sehleiermachcr's  Introduction  to  the  Cratylus, 
Dobson's  transl.,  p.  245.) 

CrauallId^,  a  nation  who  occupied  at  one  period 
a  part  of  the  C  irrha  an  plain.  They  are  described  by  Al.h- 
chtnes  (in  Ctes.,  p.  405)  as  very  impious,  and  aa  hav- 
ing plundered  somo  of  the  offerings  of  Delphi.  Tbey 
were  exterminated  by  the  Amphictyons.  The  name 
is  erroneously  given  by  some  as  Acragallida?,  and  they 
are  thought  by  Wolf,  who  adopts  this  lection,  to  have 
Deen  a  remnant  of  the  army  of  Brennus.  (Consult 
Taylor,  ad  Msch.,1.  c.) 

Crkmkra,  a  small  river  of  Tuscany,  running  between 
Veii  and  Rome,  and  celebrated  for  the  daring  but  unfor- 
tunate enterprise  of  the  gallant  Fabii.  (Omd,  Fast.,  2, 
103,  seqq)  The  Cremera  is  now  called  la  Valca,  a 
.  rivulet  which  rises  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baecano, 
and  falls  into  the  Tiber  a  little  below  Prtma  Porta. 
(Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  239.) 

Crkmna,  I.  a  strong  place  in  the  interior  of  Pisidia, 
lying,  according  to  Ptolemy,  on  the  declivity  of  Tau- 
rus, nearly  six  miles  north  of  Selga.  According  to 
Slrabo(569),  it  had  been  long  looked  upon  as  impreg- 
wble;  but  it  was  at  length  taken  by  the  tetrarcn 
Amy  ites,  with  some  jther  plac  >a.  is  \m  wars  against 
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the  Piaidians.  This  fortress  was  considered  after- 
ward by  the  Romans  to  be  of  so  much  consequence, 
that  they  established  a  colony  here.  (PtoL,  p.  184.— 
HierocL,  p.  &8l.~Zattm.,  1,  60.)  It  ia  generally 
supposed,  that  this  town  ia  represented  by  tbe  modem 
fort  of  Kebrinaz,  occupying  a  commanding  situation 
between  Isbarteh  end  the  lake  Egreder.  (Cramer's 
Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  300.)— II.  A  commercial  plate 
on  the  PaluB  M&otia.  Manner!  supposes  the  name 
to  be  one  of  Greek  origin,  and  to  have  reference  to  its 
rocky  situation.  He  locates  the  place  at  the  month  o* 
the  Tanais,  near  the  modern  Taganroek.  (Mannnt 
Gcogr.,  vol.  4,  p.  115.) 

Crbmoma,  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  northeast 
Placentia,  and  a  little  north  of  the  Po.    Cremona  at» 
Placentia  were  both  settled  by  Roman  colonies,  A.U.C 
535.    (Polyb.,  3,  40.)   After  the  defeat  on  the  Tie 
bia,  we  find  the  consul  P.  Scipio  retiring  to  Cremc 
na  (Lte.,  21, 56),  and  it  appears  that  Ute  Romans  re 
tained  the  place  throughout  the  whole  of  the  tccom 
Punic  wax,  though  it  suffered  so  much  during  its  con 
tinuance,  and  afterward  from  the  attacks  of  the  Gauls, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  recruit  its  population 
by  a  fresh  supply  of  colonists.    (Lie.,  37,  46.)  The 
colony,  being  thuB  renewed,  continued  to  prosper  fat 
nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ;  when  the  civil  wars, 
which  ensued  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  materially  af- 
fected its  interests.    Cremona  unfortunately  espoused 
the  cause  of  Brutus,  and  thus  incurred  the  vengeaocs 
of  the  victorious  party.    The  loss  of  its  territory,  which 
was  divided  among  the  veteran  soldiers  of  Augustus, 
is  well  known  from  the  line  of  Virgil  (Eelog.,  9,  38), 
"  Mantua  va  nis  era  nimium  vicina  Cremona,'''  which 
is  nearly  repeated  by  Martial  (8,  55\  "  Jugera  pndiii 
rat  miser et  vicina  Cremona."    Tbe  effect  of  this  ea 
lamity  would  seem,  however,  to  have  been  but  tempo- 
rary :  and,  in  fact,  we  learn  from  Strabo  (216),  that  Cre- 
mona was  accounted  in  his  time  one  of  tbe  most  con- 
siderable towns  in  the  north  of  Italy.    The  civil  wan, 
which  arose  during  the  time  of  Otho  and  Vitelline,  were 
the  source  of  much  severer  affliction  to  this  city  than 
any  former  evil,  as  the  fate  of  the  empire  wss  more  that 
once  deckled  between  large  contending  armies  in  its  im- 
mediate vicinity.    After  the  defeat  of  Vitellins's  party 
by  the  troops  of  Vespasian,  it  was  entered  by  the  latter 
and  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  that  fire,  the  sword,  am! 
the  ungovemed  passions  of  a  licentious  soldiery  can  in- 
flict upon  a  city  taken  by  storm.    The  conflagration  o' 
the  place  lasted  four  days.    The  indignation  which 
this  event  excited  throughout  Italy  seems  to  hare 
been  such,  that  Vespasian,  afraid  of  tbe  odium  it  might 
attach  to  bis  party,  ueed  every  effort  to  raise  Cremona 
from  its  ruins,  by  recalling  tbe  scattered  inhabitants, 
reconstructing  the  public  edifices,  and  granting  the 
city  freah  privileges.    (Tacit.,  Hist.,  3,  33  and  34  — 
Plin.,  3,  19  —  Ptol.,  p.  63  —  Cramer's  Ancient  ludy 
vol.  1,  p.  66,  seq.) 

Crsmutius  Cor dus,  an  historian  who  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  the  achievements  of  Augustus.  He  gave  of- 
fence to  Tiberius,  and  his  prime  minister  Sejanue,  by 
stating  in  his  history  that  "  Cassius  teas  the  last  of 
the  Romans."  (Toot.,  Ann.,  4,  34.)  Suetonius, 
however,  makes  him  to  have  called  both  Cassius  and 
Brutus  by  this  title.  (Sucton.,  Vit.  Tib.,  61.— Du 
Cass.,  67,  24.) 

Crron,  I.  king  of  Corinth,  and  father  of  Creusa 
or  Glauce;  the  wife  of  Jason.  (  Vid.  Cre  tea  and  Me- 
dea.)— II.  Tbe  brother  of  Jocasta,  mothe*  and  wife  ol 
CEdipus.  {Vid.  (Edipua.)  He  ascended  the  throne 
of  Thebes  after  Eteocles  and  Poiyrtices  had  fallen  is 
mutual  combat,  and  gave  orders  that  the  body  of  tac 
latter  should  be  deprived  of  funeral  rites,  on  which  cir- 
cumstance is  founded  the  plot  of  the  Antigone  of  Sov\ 
oclcs.    (Vid.  Eteocles,  Polynices,  Antigone,  dec.) 

CatopHYLUs,  a  native  of  Samoa,  who  compel 
|  under  the  title  of  OixaXiar  HXuoic,  «*  The  conquest  s 
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(Ecbtlia,"  an  epic  poem  commemorative  of  the  ex- 
rloiu  of  Hercules.  According  to  an  ancient  tradition, 
Homer  himself  was  the  author  of  this  piece,  and  gave 
■t  to  Creopbylus  as  a  return  for  the  hospitable  recep- 
tion which  be  had  received  under  bis  roof.  (Strabo, 
638 )  In  an  epigram  of  Callimachus,  however,  Cre- 
c-pbylus  is  named  as  the  real  author.  (Slrab.,  /.  e.) 
It  was  among  the  descendants  of  Creopbylus  that  Ly- 
.•urgos  found,  according  to  Plutarch  ( V  it.  Lycurg.,  4), 
the  lbad  tod  Odyssey.  (Sehbll,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol. 
I,  p.  166.) 

CassruojfTEs,  a  son  of  Aristomachus,  who,  with 
his  brothers  Teinenos  and  Ariatodemus,  conquered  the 
Peloponnesus.  This  was  the  famous  conquest  achiev- 
ed by  the  Heraclidae.  (  Vid.  Ariatodemus  and  Heracli- 
d») 

(         Ckcstoxe,  I.  or  Creston,  a  city  of  Thrace,  the  cap- 
ital probably  of  the  district  of  Crestonia.  Dionysius 
of  Halicamassus,  and  most  of  the  commentators  and 
tmuluon  of  Herodotus,  confound  this  city  with  Cor- 
tou  ia  Umbria.    (Compare  Midler,  Etruskcr,  vol.  1, 
p.  95  —  Larther,  Hut.  tT Her odote. —Table  Geogr., 
vol  8,  p.  149.)    Herodotus  speaks  of  Crcatone  as  sit- 
uate beyond  the  Tyrrhenians,  and  inhabited  by  Pelas- 
gi  (1,  67),  speaking  a  different  language  from  their 
Deigbbours.    Renuel  thinks  that  the  reading  Tyrrhe- 
ne** is  a  mistake,  and  that  Thcrmaans  should  be 
substituted  for  it,  as  The r ma,  afterward  Thessalonica, 
agrees  with  the  situatiou  mentioned  by  Uie  historian. 
{Gtagrtpky  0f  Herodol.,  p.  45.)    If.  however,  the  text 
be  correct  as  it  stands,  it  shows  that  there  was  once 
a  nation  called  Tyrrhenians  in  Thrace.    This  is  also 
confirmed  by  Thucydides  (4,  109.  —  Compare  the 
elaborate  note  of  Larcher.  ad  Herodol.,  I.  «.)— II.  A 
district  of  Thrace,  to  the  north  of  Anthcrmus  and 
Bolbe,  chiefly  occupied  by  a  remnant  of  Pelasgi. 
(Heroiot.,  1,  57.)    We  are  informed  by  Herodotus, 
Jul  the  river  Ethedorus  took  its  rise  in  this  territory  ; 
t-id  also  that  the  camels  of  the  Persian  army  were  here 
attacked  by  lions,  which  are  only  to  be  found  in  Eu- 
rope, as  he  remarks,  between  the  Nestus,  a  river  of 
Thrace,  and  the  Achelous  (7,  124,  and  127).  Thu- 
cjdideM  also  mentions  the  Crestonians  as  a  peculiar 
race,  part  of  whom  had  fixed  themselves  near  Mount 
Atbos  (4,  109).     The  district  of  Creatone  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Caradagk.    (Cramer's  Arte. 
Gruu,  vol.  1,  p.  240.) 

Cam,  one  of  the  largest  islands  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  at  the  south  of  all  the  Cycladcs.    Its  name 
is  derived  by  some  from  the  Curctes,  who  are  said  to 
have  been  its  first  inhabitants;  by  others,  from  the 
nymph  Crete,  daughter  of  Hesperus ;  and  by  others, 
from  Ores,  a  son  of  Jupiter,  and  the  nymph  Idea. 
{Steph.  Byz.,  t.  v.  KptjTt).)  It  is  also  designated 
among  the  poets  and  mythological  writers  by  the  sev- 
eral appellations  of  AZrit,  Dohche,  Idza,  and  Telchin- 
a.   {Pliny,  4,  12  —  Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  'Aepia.)  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  this  great  island  remained  in 
the  possession  of  various  barbarous  nations  till  the  time 
of  Minos,  son  of  Europa,  who,  having  expelled  his 
brother  Sarpedon,  became  the  sole  sovereign  of  the 
t  country  (1,  173. — Compare  Hotck,  Kreta,  vol.  1,  p. 
141%    These  early  inhabitants  are  generally  supposed 
te  be  the  Etcocretes    (  Homer,  who  clearly  distin* 
gashes  them  from  the  Urecian  colonists  subsequently 
t'-tied  there.    (CM.,  19,  172.)   Strabo  observes  that 
be  Eieocretes  were  considered  as  indigenous ;  and 
*»dds,  that  Staphylus,  an  ancient  writer  on  the  subject 
yf  Crete,  placed  them  in  the  southern  side  of  the  isl- 
and.  (Strab.,  475.)   Other  authors,  who  concur  in 
Jaw  statement  of  the  geographer,  would  lead  us  to  es- 
kbbsh  a  connexion  between  this  primitive  Cretan  race 
tad  the  Curctes,  Dactyli,  Telchines,  and  other  ancient 
Jibes,  so  often  alluded  to  with  reference  to  tho  mystic 
race  «f  Crete,  Samothrace,  and  Phrygia.  (Strab., 
466.)    Minos,  according  to  the  concurrent  testimony 
Ceo 


of  antiquity  fiivt  gave  taws  to  the  Cretans,  and,  hav 
ing  conquered  -he  pirates  who  infested  the  iEgean 
Sea,  established  a  powerful  navy.  (Herodot.,  1  '71. 
— Id.,  3,  122.— Thueyd.,  1,  4,  teqq.—Ephar.,  op. 
Strab.,  476.— Arittot.,  PolU.,  2,  12.)  In  the  Trojan 
war,  Idomencus,  sovereign  of  Crete,  led  its  forces  to 
the  war  in  eighty  vessels,  a  number  little  inferior  to 
that  commanded  by  Agamemnon  himself.  According 
to  the  traditions  which  Virgil  has  followed,  Idomeneut 
was  afterward  driven  from  his  throne  by  faction,  and 
compelled  to  sail  to  Iapygia,  where  he  founded  the 
town  of  Salernum.  (Jin.,  3, 121  and  399.)  At  this 
period  the  island  appears  to  have  been  inhabited  by  a 
mixed  population  of  Greeks  and  barbarians.  Hornet 
enumerates  the  former  under  the  names  of  Achaei,  Do- 
rians, surnamed  Tricbaices,  and  Pelasgi.  The  Ut- 
ter, who  were  the  most  ancient,  are  said  to  have  come 
from  Thessaly,  under  the  conduct  of  Teutamus,  poste- 
rior to  the  great  Pelaagic  emigration  into  Italy.  (An- 
dron.,  ap.  Steph.  Byz.,  $.  v.  Aupiov.)  The  Dorians 
are  reported  to  have  established  themselves  in  Crete, 
under  the  command  of  Althamenes  of  Argos,  after 
the  death  of  Codrus  and  the  foundation  of  Megara. 
(Strabo,  481. — EtuUUh.  ad  IL,  2,  645.)  After  the 
Trojan  war  and  the  expulsion  of  Idomeneus,  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Crete  formed  themselves  into  several 
republics,  for  the  most  part  independent,  while  others 
were  connected  by  federal  ties.  These,  though  not 
exempted  from  the  dissensions  which  so  universally 
distracted  the  Greek  republics,  maintained  for  a  long 
tunc  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity,  owing  to  the 
good  system  of  laws  and  education  which  had  been  so 
early*  instituted  throughout  the  island  by  the  decrees  of 
Minos.  The  Cretan  code  was  supposed  by  many  ol 
the  best-informed  writers  of  antiquity  to  have  furnish- 
ed Lycurgus  with  the  model  of  his  most  salutary  reg 
ulations.  It  was  founded,  according  to  Ephorus,  ai 
cited  by  Strabo  (480),  on  the  just  basis  of  liberty  and 
an  equality  of  rights ;  and  its  great  aim  was  to  promote 
social  harmony  and  peace  by  enforcing  temperance  and 
frugality.  On  this  principle,  the  Cretan  youths  were 
divided  into  classes  called  Agebe,  and  all  met  at  the 
Andreia,  or  public  meals.  Like  the  Spartans,  they  were 
early  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  inured  to  sustain 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  undergo  the  se- 
verest exercise ;  they  wero  also  compelled  to  learn 
their  letters  and  certain  pieces  of  music.  The  chief 
magistrates,  called  Cosmi  (Koauoi),  were  ten  in  num- 
ber, and  elected  annually.  The  Gerontea  constituted 
the  council  of  the  nation,  and  were  selected  from  those 
who  were  thought  worthy  of  holding  tho  office  of  Cos 
mus  (Moauoc).  There  was  also  an  equestrian  order, 
who  were  bound  to  keep  horses  at  their  own  expense. 
(Compare  Aristot.,  Polit.,  2,  7. — Polyb.,  6,  46.)  Bu* 
though  the  Cretan  laws  resembled  the  Spartan  institu- 
tions in  so  many  important  points,  there  were  some 
striking  features  which  distinguished  the  legislative  en 
actments  of  the  two  countries.  One  bf  these  was 
that  the  Lacedemonians  were  subject  to  a  strict  agra- 
rian law,  whereas  the  Cretans  were  under  no  restraint 
as  to  the  accumulation  of  moneyed  or  landed  property  ; 
another,  that  the  Cretan  republics  were  for  the  most 
part  democratical,  whereas  the  Spartan  was  decidedly 
aristocratical.  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  the  Cretans 
were  deterred  by  the  unfavourable  response  of  the 
Pythian  oracle  from  contributing  forces  to  the  Grecian 
armament  assembled  to  resist  the  Persians  (7,169). 
In  the  Pcloponnesian  war,  incidental  mention  is  made 
of  some  Cretan  cities  as  allied  with  Athens  or  Sparta ; 
but  the  island  docs  not  appear  to  have  espoused  col- 
lectively the  cause  of  either  of  the  belligcrant  parties. 
(Thueyd,,  2,  85.)  The  Cretan  soldiers  were  held  in 
great  estimation  aa  light  troops  and  archers,  and  readi- 
ly offered  their  services  for  hire  to  such  states,  wheth- 
er Greek  or  barbarian,  as  needed  them.  (Thueyd.,  7, 
bl.—Xen.,  Anab.,  3,  3,  6.— Polyb.,  4, 8.— Jo*.,  5,  ]4 
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In  tne  time  of  Polybius  the  Cretans  hid  miflh  degener- 
ated irom  their  ancient  character,  for  be  charges  them 
repeatedly  with  the  grossest  immorality  and  the  most 
hateful  vices.  (Polyh.,  4,  47  —  Id.  xbid.,  63.— Id.,  6, 
46.)  We  know  also  with  what  sererity  they  are  re- 
proved by  St.  Paul,  in  the  words  of  one  of  their  own 
poets,  Epimenides  (Ep.  Tit.t  1,  IS),  Kp?rrc  iui  yj/cva- 
tc,  koku  $i}pia,  yaoripec  apyat. — The  Romans  did 
dx  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  Crete  before  the  war 
with  Antiochus,  when  Q.  Fabius  Labeo  crossed  over 
into  tUe  island  from  Asia  Minor,  under  pretence  of 
claiming  certain  Roman  captives  who  were  detained 
there.  (Lit.,  37,  60.)  Several  years  after,  the  island 
was  invaded  by  a  Roman  army  commanded  by  M.  An- 
tonius,  under  the  pretence  that  the  Cretans  had  se- 
cretly favoured  the  cause  of  Milhradates  ;  but  Floras 
more  candidly  avows,  that  the  desire  of  conquest  was 
the  real  motive  which  led  to  this  attack  (3,  7. — Com- 
pare Ltv.,  Epit.,  97).  The  enterprise,  however,  having 
failed,  the  subjugation  of  the  island  was  not  effect- 
ed till  some  years  later,  by  Metcllus,  who,  from  bis 
success,  obtained  the  agnomen  of  Creticus.  (Lit)., 
Epti.,  99. — Appian,  Excerpt,  dt  Reb.  Cret. — Fior.,  3, 
7.)  It  then  became  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire, 
and  formed,  together  with  Cyrenaica,  one  of  its  nu- 
merous provinces,  being  governed  by  the  same  pro- 
consul. (Iho  Castius,  63,  12.  —  Strabo,  1198.)  — 
Crete  forms  an  irregular  parallelogram,  of  which  the 
western  side  faces  Sicily,  while  the  eastern  looks  to- 
wards Egypt ;  on  the  north  it  is  washed  by  the  Mare 
Creticum,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Libyan  Sea,  which 
intervenes  between  the  island  and  the  opposite  roast 
of  Cyrene.  The  whole  circumference  of  Crete  was 
estimated  at  4100  stadia  by  Artemidorus ;  but  Sosi- 
crates,  who  wrote  a  very  accurate  description  of  it,  did 
not  compute  the  periphery  at  leas  than  6000  stadia, 
flieronymua  also,  in  reckoning  the  length  alone  at  2000 
stadia,  must  have  exceeded  the  number  given  by  Ar- 
temidorus. (Strabo,  474.)  According  to  Pliny,  the 
extent  of  Crete  from  cast  to  west  is  about  270  miles, 
and  it  is  nearly  539  in  circuit.  In  breadth  it  nowhere 
exceeds  50  miles.  Strabo  observes,  that  the  interior 
is  very  mountainous  and  woody,  and  intersected  with 
fertile  valleys.  Mount  Ida,  which  surpasses  all  the 
other  summits  in  elevation,  rises  in  the  centre  of  the 
island  ;  its  base  occupies  a  circumference  of  nearly 
600  stadia.  To  the  west  it  is  connected  with  another 
chain,  called  the  white  mountains  (Aevxa  dpi}),  and  to 
the  east  its  prolongation  forms  the  ridge  anciently 
known  by  the  name  of  Dicte.  (Strabo,  475,  478.) 
The  island  contains  no  lakes,  and  the  rivers  are  mostly 
mountain- torrents,  which  are  dry  during  the  summer 
season. — It  has  been  remarked  by  several  ancient  wri- 
ters, that  Homer  in  one  passage  ascribes  to  Crete  100 
cities  11.,  2,  649),  and  in  another  only  90  (Od.,  19, 
174) ,  a  variation  which  has  been  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition,  that  ten  of  the  Cretan  cities  were  found- 
<d  posterior  to  the  siege  of  Troy  ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing this  explanation,  which  Strabo  adopts  from  Epho- 
rus,  it  seems  rather  improbable,  that  the  poet  should 
have  paid  lew  attention  to  historical  accuracy  in  the 
Iliad  than  in  the  Odyssey,  where  it  was  not  so  much 
required.  The  difficulty  may  be  solved  by  assum- 
ing, what  has  every  appearance  of  being  true,  that 
the  Odyssey  was  not  the  composition  of  Homer,  but 
the  work  of  a  later  age.  Others  affirmed,  that  during 
the  siege  of  Troy  the  ten  deficient  cities  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  enemies  of  Idomeneus.  (Strabo, 
479  — Compare  Hoeck,  Kreta,  vol.  2,  p.  437.)  The 
modern  name  of  Crete  is  Candia.  Chalk  was  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance  hero,  and  was  hence  called 
Creta  Terra,  or  simply  Creta  The  valleys  or  slo- 
ping plains  in  modern  Candia  are  very  fertile.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  land  is  not  cultivated,  but  it 
might  produce  sugarcane,  excellent  wine,  and  the  best 
«inr*  of  fruit;  the  exports  are  salt,  grain,  oil,  honey, 
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silk,  and  wool.  Ore  e  abounds  in  wild  fosr*  and  dil 
ferent  kinds  of  game.  (Maltc-Bntn,  Gtogr ,  vol.  6, 
p.  166,  Am.  ed. — Cramer'M  Ancient  Greece,  tol.  3, p. 
356,  seqq)  The  best  work  on  the  history  of  ancient 
Crete  is  that  of  Hocck  (Kreta,  S  vols.  9vo,  Gouinga, 
1823-29). 

Cketk,  I.  the  w.ie  of  Minos.    (ApoUcd.,  3, 
II.  A  daughter  of  Deucalion.    (Id.,  3,  3.) 

Crbtbs,  the  inhabitants  of  Crete.   (Virg.,  J5V,4, 
146.) 

Creusa,  I.  a  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of  Genua, 
and  wife  of  Jason.    She  received  from  Medea,  a*  bri- 
dal presents,  a  diadem  and  robe,  both  of  which  had 
been  prepared  with  magic  art,  and  saturated  with  dead- 
ly poisons.    On  arraying  herself  in  these,  flames  bunt 
forth,  and  fed  upon  and  destroyed  ber.  Creon,  the  la- 
ther of  the  princess,  perished  in  a  similar  way,  having  * 
thrown  himself  upon  the  body  of  his  dying  daughter, 
and  being  afterward  unable  to  extricate  himself  from 
the  embrace  of  the  corpse.    (Eurip.,  Med.,  781,  teqj. 
— Id.  ib.,  1156,  seqq.)    According  to  the  scboluit, 
she  was  also  called  Glauce.    (Sckot.  ad  Eunp.,Mii, 
19.) — II.  Daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  and  wife  of 
.Eneas.    When  Troy  was  surprised  by  the  Greeks, 
she  fled  in  the  night  with  her  husband,  but  they  were 
separated  during  the  confusion,  nor  was  her  absence 
observed  until  the  other  fugitives  arrived  at  the  spot 
appointed  for  assembling.    .Eneas  a  second  tune 
braved  the  perils  of  the  burning  city  in  quest  of  hii 
wife.    While  he  was  distractedly  seeking  for  her 
through  every  quarter  of  Troy,  Creusa  appearedtohim 
as  a  deified  personage,  and  appeased  his  alarm  by  in- 
forming him,  that  she  had  been  adopted  by  Cjbcle 
among  her  own  attendant  nymphs ;  and  abe  then  ex- 
horted him  to  pursue  his  courso  to  Italy,  with  sn  inti- 
mation  of  the  good  fortune  that  awaited  him  in  that 
land.    (Virg.,  ASn.,  2,  562,  teqq.) 

Creusis  or  Creusa  (Kpevatc  or  Kpevoa),  a  townoi 
Bceotia,  which  Pausanias  (9,  32)  and  Livy  (36,  21*. 
term  the  harbour  of  Thespiss.    It  was  on  the  confine* 
of  the  Megarean  territory,  and  a  difficult  and  danger 
ous  road  led  along  the  shore  from  thenco  to  jEgosihe 
nsj,  a  seaport  belonging  to  the  latter.    Xenopboo,  or 
two  occasions,  describes  the  Lacedemonians  as  re 
treating  from  Bceotia  by  this  route,  with  great  hazard 
and  labour,  before  the  battle  of  IvCuctra,  when  under 
the  command  of  Cleombrotus,  and  again  subsequent  to 
that  bloody  conflict.    (Hist.  Gr.,  5,  4,  17  —  Ibid.,  6, 
4,  25.)    Pausanias  describes  the  navigation  from' the 
coast  of  the  Peloponnesus  to  Creusa  as  dangerous,  on 
account  of  the  many  headlands  which  it  was  necessary 
to  double,  and  also  from  the  violence  of  the  winds 
blowing  from  the  mountains  (9,  32. — Compare  Stra- 
bo, 405  and  409  —  Ptol.,  p.  86).    The  position  ol 
Creusa  seems  to  correspond  with  that  of  Ltvadostro, » 
well-frequented  port,  situated  in  a  bay  running  inland 
towards  the  north,  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  From 
Livadostro  to  Psato  there  is  a  path  which  winds  around 
the  western  shore  of  the  bay,  at  tho  base  of  Mount 
Citha»ron,  and  agrees  very  well  with  Xenophon's  de- 
scription.  (Cramer%s  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  202, 
seqq)  • 

CrimIsds  or  Crimissus,  I.  a  river  of  Sicily,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  island,  flowing  into  the  Hyp* 
D'Anville  makes  the  modern  name  Cattahcllotla  ;  but 
Mannert,  the  San  Bartolomao.    The  orthography  of 
the  ancient  word  is  given  differently  in  different  edi- 
tions of  Virgil.    The  true  reading  is  Crimisus  or  Cri- 
missus.   (Consult  Heyne,  in  Var.  Led.,  ad  Virg., 
£n.,  5,  38.— Ccllarius,  Gtogr.  Ant.,  vol.  1,  p.  794.) 
— II.  or  Crimisa,  a  promoqtorv,  river,  and  town  o\ 
Brutium,  north  of  Crotona.    The  modern  name  ol 
the  promontory  is  Capo  dcW  Alice  ;  of  the  river,  the 
Fiumenica ;  the  modern  Ciro  snswers  to  the  city. 
This  place  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Philoc 
tetes  after  the  siege  of  Troy.   (Sfrab.,  264. — Step* 
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fty:.. ».  v.—Lyeopkr  ,  91  i.) — III.  Tnc  god  of  the  rive: 
Cnouras  in  Sicily.  He  became,  by  *  Trojan  female, 
toe  father  of  Aceetes  or  .£gestes.  {Vid.  vEgestes, 
wd  compare  Scrv.,  ad  Virg.,  J3n.,  1,  560.) 

Csisrists,  I.  a  native  of  Alexandrea  in  Egypt,  of 
ntan,  if  not  servile,  origin*  According  to  tbe  scholi- 
ast on  Juvenal  (1,  26),  no  was  at  fust  a  paper- vender 
(^aproruXff),  bat  became  afterward  a  great  favourite 
with  Domiuan,  tod  was  raised  to  equestrian  rank. 
He  was  a  man  of  infamous  morals.  (Schol ,  in  cod. 
Sehtrs.,  si  Jut.,  I.  c.—Sekott,  Obs.,  5,  35.)— II.  A 
ridiculous  philosopher  and  poet  in  the  time  of  Horace, 
and  noted  far  garrulity.  According  to  the  scholiast 
(aif  Herat.,  Sum.,  1,  1,  130),  he  wrote  some  verses 
on  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and,  on  account  of  his  ver- 
bosenes*  sod  loquacity,  received  the  appellation  qf 
uperoXoyve.   (Compare  Doring,  ad  Horat.,  I.  c.) 

Cn$n»,  Salldstivs.    Vtd.  Salluslius. 

Chmxv  Siros,  an  arm  of  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus, 
oo  lie  northern  shore.  It  extends  into  tbe  country  of 
Poocif,  and  had  at  us  head  the  town  of  Crissa,  whence 
it  took  its  name.  Its  modern  name  is  the  Gulf  of 
Sedcm,  from  the  modem  city  of  Salon*,  the  ancient 
Anrjnissa,  wh:ch  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Locri 
Ozoix,  and  lay  to  the  northeast  of  Delphi.  {Cramer's 
4«.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p  161.) 

^Csithxis,  the  reputed  mother  of  Homer.  {Vid. 

Carrus,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  set  over  Athens 
by  tbe  Spartans.    He  was  of  good  family,  and  a  man 
of  considerable  talents,  but  of  dangerous  principles. 
He  applied  himself  with  great  success  to  the  culture 
of  eloquence,  which  he  had  studied  under  Gorgias, 
and  Cicero  cites  him  among  the  public  speakers  of 
that  day.   (Brut.,  7  —De  Oral.,  2,  22.)    He  appears 
also  to  have  had  a  talent  for  poetry,  if  we  may  judge 
from  acme  fraprn^nts  of  his  which  have  reached  us. 
Cnuea  turned  his  attention  likewise  to  philosophical 
studies,  and  was  one  of  tbe  disciples  of  Socrates,  whom, 
however,  be  quarrelled  with  and  left.    (A'en.,  Mem., 
U  2.)  Being  after  this  banished  from  Athens  for 
some  cause  that  is  not  known,  he  retired  to  Theasaly, 
where  he  excited  an  insurrection  among  the  Penesta 
«  serfs.   (Consult  Sc*n«der,  ad  Xen,  Hist.  Gr.,  2, 
3,  36,  u  ad  Xen.,  Mem.,  1,  2,  24.)    Subsequently  to 
this  be  raited  Sparta,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  laws 
and  institution*  of  that  republic.    Returning  to  Athens 
along  with  Lysander.  B.C.  404,  he  was  sppointed  one 
of  the  thirty,  bis  pride  of  birth  and  hatred  of  dema- 
gogues having  pointed  him  out  as  a  fit  person  for  that 
office.    After  a  cruel  and  oppressive  use  of  the  power 
thus  conferred  upon  him,  he  fell  in  batttle  against  Thra- 
tybuius  and  his  followers.    Plato,  who  was  a  relation 
of  his,  has  made  him  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  his  Ti- 
en* us  and  Cntias.    (Xen.,  Hut.  Gr.,  2, 3.— Id.,  2, 4.) 

Cairo,  I.  a  wealthy  Athenian,  tbe  intimate  friend 
aad  disciple  of  Socrates.    When  that  philosopher  was 
accused,  be  became  security  for  him ;  and,  after  his 
condemnation,  succeeded  in  bribing  the  keeper  of  the 
prison,  so  that  Socrates,  had  he  felt  inclined,  might 
easily  have  escaped.    He  is  introduced,  therefore, 
by  Plato  as  an  interlocutor  in  tbe  dialogue  called 
Cnu>,  after  his  name.   The  remainder  of  his  life  is  not 
known ;  but,  as  be  was  nearly  of  the  same  age  with 
Socrates,  he  could  rot  have  Ions  survived  him.  Crito 
■reus  seventeen  dialogues,  which  are  lost.  {Plat., 
Cnt — S*ui.,  A:  ) — If.  A  Macedonian  historian,  who 
wrote  an  accoun  if  Pallene,  of  Persia,  of  tho  founda- 
ooo  of  Syracuse,  of  the  Gets),  dec.    {Suid.,  s.  v.)— 
11.  An  Athenian  sculptor,  who,  with  Nicoleus,  one 
of  ius  fellow  citizens,  made  a  statue  intended  as  a 
nyjort  to  a  on  tiding.    This  work,  belonging  to  tbe 
ium  of  Caryatid**,  is  still  extant,  and  forms  part  of 
the  collection  at  the  Villa  Albani.   Winckclmann  (vol. 
t,  p.  203)  thinks  he  flourished  about  the  time  of  Cice- 
ra    {StUig,  Jhet.  Art.,  s.  ».) 


CRCE 

CjuToi.lt s,  I.  a  native  of  Phaselis  in  Lycia,  wni 
came  to  Athens  to  study  philosophy,  and  became  there, 
aAer  the  death  of  Ariston  of  Ccoa,  the  head  of  thi 
peripatetic  school.  He  was  sent  by  the  Athenians, 
along  with  Cameades  and  Diogenes,  on  an  embassy  tc 
Rome,  B.C.  158,  and  acquired  great  reputation  in  that 
city,  during  his  stay  there,  for  his  ability  in  speaking ; 
a  circumstance,  however,  which  did  not  prevent  mi 
declaiming  against  the  rhetorical  art,  which  he  consid- 
ered prejudicial  rather  than  uaeful.  He  lived  more 
than  eighty  years.  Critolaus  strove  to  confirm,  by 
new  arguments,  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  respecting 
the  eternity  of  the  world.  {Pint.,  de  Ezil. ,  p.  605. — 
Cic.,  de  Fin.,  5,  6.— Stobaus,  Eclog.  Pkys,  1,  1  — 
Philo,  Mund.  Incorrupt.,  p.  943.)— II.  A  general  of 
the  Achcans,  and  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the 
war  between  tbe  Romans  and  his  countrymen,  which 
ended  in  tbe  subjugation  of  the  latter.  (Polyb.,  38, 
2.— Id.,  38,  5,  ice.)  , 

Cbiu-mbtopon  (Kpmv  Mrrtmov,  i.  e.,  "  Iiam'4 
Front"),  I.  a  promontory  of  the  Taurie  Chersonese 
and  tbe  most  southern  point  of  that  peninsula.    It  i 
now  called  Karadjebouroun,  according  to  D'Anvilla 
which  signifies,  in  the  Turkish  language,  Black-nott 
Mannert,  however,  makea  the  modem  name  to  bt 
Aiadag,  or  the  Holy  Mountain. — II.  A  promontory 
of  Crete,  forming  its  southwestern  extremity,  now 
Cape  Crio.    (P/tn.,  4,  11.) 

Crobyzi,  a  people  between  Mount  Hcmus  and  the 
Danube,  in  Lower  Mesia.  Their  territory  lay  in  a 
northeastern  direction  from  Pbilippopolis  on  the  He- 
brus.    (P/in.,  4,  12.) 

CaoconiLdfous,  a  city  of  Egypt.  {Vid.  Arsinoe 
V.) 

Crocus,  a  youth  who,  being  unable  to  obtain  the 
object  of  his  affections,  the  nymph  Smilax,  pined 
away,  and  was  changed  into  the  crocus,  or  "  saffron  ' 
Smilsx  herself  was  metamorphosed  into  the  smilax,  o: 
"  Oriental  bindweed."    {Ovid,  Mel.,  4.  283.) 

Crccsus,  son  of  Alyaltes,  king  of  Lyd'a,  and  bora 
about  591  B.C.  He  was  tbe  fifth  and  last  of  the 
Mermnade,  a  family  which  began  to  reign  with  Gyges, 
who  dethroned  Candaoles.  {Herod.,  1,  14.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  author  just  quoted,  Croesus  was  the  son 
of  Alyattes  by  a  Carian  mother,  and  had  a  half-brother, 
named  Pantaleon,  the  offspring  of  an  Ionian  female.  An 
attempt  was  made  by  a  private  foe  of  Croesus  to  hinder 
his  acceasion  to  the  throne,  and  to  place  the  kingdom 
in  the  hands  of  Pantaleon ;  but  the  plot  failed  {Herod., 
1,  92),  although  Stobaus  {Serm.,  45)  informs  us,  that 
Croesus,  on  coming  to  the  throne,  divided  the  kingdom 
with  his  brother.  Plutarch  states,  that  the  second 
wife  of  Alyattes,  wishing  to  remove  Croesus,  gave  s 
female  baker  in  the  royal  household  a  dose  of  poison  to 
put  into  the  bread  she  made  for  Croesus.  The  woman 
informed  Croesus,  and  gave  the  poisoned  bread  to  the 
queen's  children,  and  the  prince,  out  of  gratitude,  con- 
secrated at  Delphi  a  golden  image  of  this  female  three 
cubits  high.  {Plut.,  de  Pyth.  Orac. — Op.,  ed.  Reiskt, 
vol.  7,  p.  680. — Herod.,  1,  51.)  Croesus  ascended  the 
throno  on  the  death  of  his  father,  B.C.  560,  and  imme- 
diately undertook  the  subjugation  of  the  Greek  com- 
munities of  Asia  Minor  (the  jEolians,  Ionians,  and 
Dorians),  whose  disunited  state,  and  almost  continual 
wars  with  one  another,  rendered  his  task  on  easv  one 
He  contented  himself,  however,  after  reducing  them 
beneath  his  sway,  with  merely  imposing  an  annual 
tribute,  and  left  their  forms  of  government  unaltered. 
When  this  conquest  was  effected,  he  turned  hi  i 
thoughts  to  the  construction  of  a  fleet,  intending  to 
attack  the  islands,  but  was  dissuaded  from  his  purpose 
by  Bias,  of  Priene.  {Herod.,  1,  27.)  Turning  hit 
srms,  upon  this,  against  the  nations  of  Asia  Minor,  hr 
subjected  all  the  country  lying  west  of  the  river  Halvs, 
except  Cilicia  and  Lycia ;  and  then  applied  himself  tt 
the  arts  of  peace,  and  to  the  patronage  of  the  scint--  •» 
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and  oi  literature.  He  i»!C«tn«  famed  loV  hi*  riches 
and  munificence.  Poet*  and  philosophers  were  invited 
to  his  court,  and,  among  others,  Solon,  the  Athenian,  is 
said  to  have  visited  his  captital,  Sard  is.  Herodotus 
relates  the  conversation  which  took  place  between  the 
'atter  and  Croesus  on  the  subject  of  human  felicity,  in 
which  the  Athenian  offended  the  Lydian  monarch  bv 
he  little  value  which  be  attached  to  riches  as  a  means 
sf  happiness.  (Herod.,  1,  30.)  This  anecdote,  how- 
ever, appeared  encumbered  with  chronological  difficul- 
ties, even  to  the  ancients  (Plut.,  Vit.  Sol.,  c.  27),  and 
has  given  rise  to  considerable  discussions  in  modem 
times.  (Consult  Larcker,  Ckronol.  d*  Herod.,  vol.  7, 
p.  205,  seqq. — Clavier,  Histoire  da  premiere  tempi 
it  la  Griee,  vol.  2,  p.  824.  —  Sekults,  Apparat.  ad 
Annall.  Crit.  Rer.  Grate.,  p.  16,  eeqq.  —  Bakr,  ad 
Herodot.,  1,  30.)  Not  long  after  this,  Croesus  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  son  Atys  (tut.  Atys) ;  but 
the  deep  affliction  into  whifh  this  loss  plunged  him 
was  dispelled  in  some  degree,  after  two  years  of 
mourning,  by  a  feeling  of  disquiet  relative  to  the  move- 
ments of  Cyrus  and  the  increasing  power  of  the  Per- 
sians. Wishing  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Greeks 
of  Europe  against  the  danger  which  threatened  him, 
a  step  which  bad  been  recommended  by  the  oracle  at 
Delphi  (Herod.,  1,  63),  he  addressed  himself,  for  this 
purpose,  to  the  Lacedemonians,  at  that  time  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Grecian  communities,  and  having  suc- 
ceeded tn  his  object,  and  made  magnificent  presents  to 
the  Delphic  shrine,  be  resolved  on  open  hostilities  with 
the  Persians.  The  art  of  the  crafty  priesthood  who 
managed  the  machinery  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi  is  no- 
where more  clearly  ahown  than  in  the  history  of  their 
royal  dupe,  tho  monarch  of  Lydia.  He  had  lavished 
upon  their  temple  the  most  splendid  gifts;  so  splendid, 
in  fact,  that  we  should  be  tempted  to  suspect  Herodo- 
tus of  exaggeration  if  his  account  were  not  confirmed 
by  other  writers.  And  the  recipients  of  this  bounty,  in 
thtftr  turn,  put  him  off  with  an  answer  of  the  most  studied 
ambiguity  when  he  consulted  their  far-famed  oracle  on 
the  subject  of  a  war  with  the  Persians.  The  response 
of  Apollo  was,  that  if  Crmaus  made  war  upon  this  peo- 
ple, he  would  destroy  a  great  empire ;  and  tho  answer  of 
Amphiaraus  (for  his  oracle,  too,  was  consulted  by  the 
Lydian  king),  tended  to  the  same  effect.  (Herod.,  1, 
53.)  The  verse  itself,  containing  the  response  of  the 
oracle,  is  given  by  Diodorus  (Excerpt.,  7,  4  28),  and  is 
as  follows  :  Kpoiooc ,  "AAw  itoAac.  fieyaktrv  apri/v 
naraXvoet,  "  Creuut,  on  having  crossed  the  Halys, 
mil  destroy  a  great  empire"  the  river  Halys  being,  as 
already  remarked,  the  boundary  of  his  dominions  to 
(be  oast.  (Compare  Cic,  de  Div.,  2,  W.—Anstot., 
Rhet.,  3,  4.)  Croesus  thought,  of  course,  the  kingdom 
thus  referred  to  was  that  of  Cyrus;  the  issue,  however, 
proved  it  to  be  his  own.  Having  assembled  a  numer- 
ous army,  the  Lydian  monarch  crossed  tbe  Halys,  in- 
vaded the  territory  of  Cyrus,  and  a  battle  took  place 
in  the  district  of  Plena,  but  without  any  decisive  re- 
sult. Croesus,  upon  this,  thinking  his  forces  net  suffi- 
ciently numerous,  marched  back  to  Sardis,  disbanded 
his  army,  consisting  entirely  of  mercenaries,  and  sent 
for  succour  to  A  masts  of  Egypt,  and  slso  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians, determining  to  attack  the  Persians  again  in  the 
beginning  of  tbe  next  spring.  But  Cyrus  did  not  allow 
him  time  to  effect  this.  Hiving  discovered  that  it  was 
tbe  intention  of  the  Lydian  king  to  break  up  his  present 
army,  he  marched  with  all  speed  into  Lydia,  before  a 
new  mercenary  force  could  be  assembled,  defeated 
Croesus  (who  had  no  force  at  his  command  but  his 
Lydian  cavalry),  in  tho  battle  of  Thymbra,  shut  hiin  up 
in  Sardis,  and  took  the  city  itaelf  after  a  siege  of  four- 
teen days,  and  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
the  son  of  Alyattes.  With  Croesus  felt  the  empire  of 
the  Lydians.  Herodotus  relates  two  incredible  stories 
sonnected  with  this  event ;  one  having  reference  to 
•he  dumb  son  of  Croesus,  who  spoke  for  the  first  time 


when  he  saw  a  soldier  in  the  act  of  killing  his  father 
and,  by  the  exclamation  which  he  uttered,  tared  hit 
parent's  life,  the  soldier  being  ignorant  of  his  rank , 
and  the  other  being  as  follows :  Croesus  having  been 
made  prisoner,  a  pile  was  erected,  on  which  be  «u 
placed  in  order  to  be  burned  alive.    Afte.  keeping  si- 
lence for  a  long  time,  the  royal  captive  heaved  a  dees 
sigh,  and  with  a  groan  thrice  pronounced  the  name  of 
Solon.    Cyrus  sent  to  know  the  reason  of  this  exesv 
mation,  and  Croesus,  after  considerable  delay,  acquaint 
ed  him  with  tbe  conversation  between  himself  anil 
Solon,  in  which  the  latter  had  discoursed  with  so  much 
wisdom  on  the  instability  of  human  happiness.  Tbf 
Persian  monarch,  relenting  upon  this,  gave  orders  for 
Croesus  to  be  released.    But  the  flames  had  already 
begun  to  ascend  on  every  side  of  the  pile,  and  all  be 
man  aid  proved  ineffectual.    In  this  emergency  CrasM 
prayed  earnestly  to  Apollo,  the  god  on  whom  he  had 
lavished  so  many  splendid  offerings ;  that  deity  heard 
his  prayer,  and  a  sudden  and  heavy  fall  of  rain  extin- 
guished the  flames!    (Herod.,  1,  86,  seqq.)  This 
story  mtist  be  decidedly  untrue,  as  it  is  not  possible  to 
conceive  that  tbe  Persians  would  employ  fire,  which 
to  them  was  a  sacred  element,  in  punishing  a  criminal 
Crossus,  after  this,  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  Cyrus, 
who  profited  by  his  advice  on  several  important  occa- 
sions ;  and  Ctesias  says  that  the  Peraian  monarch  as 
signed  him  for  his  residence  a  city  near  Ecbaiana. 
This  prince,  in  his  last  moments,  recommendrd  Crcs- 
sus  to  the  care  of  his  son  and  successor  CambrMS 
and  entreated  tbe  Lydian,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  ii 
adviser  to  his  son.    Croesus  discharged  this  duty  wits 
so  much  fidelity  as  to  give  offence  to  the  new  monarch, 
who  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.    Happily  for  him, 
they  who  were  charged  with  this  order  hesitated  to 
carry  it  into  execution ;  and  Cambyses,  soon  after, 
having  regretted  his  precipitation,  Croesus  was  agaii 
brought  into  his  presence,  and  restored  to  his  forma 
favour.    The  rest  of  his  history  is  unknown.   As  bt 
was  advanced  in  years,  he  could  not  have  long  sur- 
vived Cambyses.    (Herod.,  3,  36,  seqq. — Compare 
B'dkr,  ad  Ctes.,  p.  102,  seqq. — Creuzer,  Fragm.  Hut-, 
p.  207,  seqq.—Nic.  Damasc.,  in  Excerpt.  Vales.,  p 
457,  seqq  )    The  wealth  of  Croesus  was  proverbial  a 
the  ancient  world,  and  one  sou  rce  of  supply  was  in  tbe 
gold  ore  washed  down  by  the  Pactolus  from  Mount 
Tmolus  in  Lydia.    (Compare  Erasmus,  ehl.  1,  cent 
6,  col.  216  —  Strab.,  010, 625  —  Virg.,  Mn.,  10,  141 
—Senee.,  Phan.,  604. — Juvenal,  Sat.,  14,  298.) 

CaoMt  or  Cromni,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  in. the  district 
Cromitis,  mentioned  by  Xenophon  as  a  place  of  some 
strength.  It  is  thought  by  Sir  W.  Gell  to  correspond 
with  Crano,  two  hours  and  forty-seven  minutes  from 
Sinano,  or  Megalopolis,    (//in.  of  the  Mores,  p.  99-) 

CnoMMYOtt,  a  small  placo  in  Corinthia,  on  the  shore 
of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  south  of  the  Megarean  frontier 
It  was  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  haunt  of  a 
wild  boar  destroyed  by  Theseus.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Tkts, 
Plat  ,  Lack  ,  p.  196  —  Strabo,  380.)  Paosania*  says 
it  was  named  after  Crommus,  son  of  Neptune.  From 
Thucydides  (4,  44)  it  appears  that  Crommyon  was 
120  stadia  from  Corinth.  The  little  hamlet  of  Const- 
ta  or  Kineita  ia  generally  thought  to  occupy  the  sit* 
of  this  ancient  town.  (Chandler's  Travels,  vol.  % 
ch.  43  —  GelVs  Itin.,  p.  209.) 

Crophi,  a  mountain  of  Egypt,  between  Elephantm* 
and  Syene.  Between  thia  mountain  and  another  called 
Mophi  were  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  according  to  • 
foolish  statement  made  to  Herodotus  by  an  Egyptian 
priest  at  Sais.    (Herodot.,  2,  28.) 

Crotona  or  Croto  (Kpdruv),  now  Cofrca*,  » 
powerful  city  of  Italy,  in  tho  Brutiorum  ager,  on  '.he 
coast  of  the  Sinus  Tarentinus.  Its  foundation  is  as 
cribed  to  Myecellus,  an  Achman  leader,  soon  after  Syb> 
aris  had  been  colonized  by  a  party  of  the  same  nauon 
which  was  about  715  A  C.    (Antioeh,  Syrac ,  a* 
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Striit.,  262.)   According  to  some  traditions,  the  ori- 
2u  of  Crotona  w*»  macb  more  ancient,  and  it  it  said  to 
W.re  its  name  from  uaa  hero  Croton.   (  Ovid,  Metam., 
15,  53.— Compare  Herod.,  Pont.  Fragm.,  p.  20. — 
Dud.  Sic.,  4,  24.)    The  residence  of  Pylhagoras  and 
his  most  distinguished  followers  in  this  city,  together 
with  the  overthrow  of  Sybaris  which  it  accomplished, 
wd  lbs  exploits  of  Miio  and  of  several  other  Crotoniai 
rktors  in  the  Olympic  Games,  contributed  in  a  high 
degree  to  ruse  its  fame.    Ita  climate,  also,  was  pro  ver- 
ba i.v  excellent,  and  was  supposed  to  be  particularly 
rakulated  for  producing  in  ita  inhabitants  that  robust 
frame  of  body  requisite  to  ensure  success  in  gymnastic 
contests.    Hence  it  was  commonly  said,  that  the  last 
athlete  of  Crotona  was  the  first  of  the  other  Greeks. 
{Strain,  262.)   This  city  was  also  celebrated  for  ita 
school  of  medicine,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  Demo- 
redes,  who  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the 
first  physician  of  Greece.    (Herodot.,  3, 131 . )  How- 
erer  brilliant  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Crotona  its 
triumph  over  Sybaris  may  appear,  that  event  must  be 
redded  also  aa  the  term  of  her  greatness  and  pros- 
perity ;  for  from  this  period  it  is  said  that  luxury  and 
the  love  of  pleaanre,  the  usual  consequences  of  great 
opulence,  soon  obliterated  all  the  good  effects  which 
bad  been  produced  by  the  wisdom  and  moraLty  of  Py- 
thagoras, and  conspired  to  enervate  that  hardihood  and 
ngour  for  which  the  Crotoniatx  had  hitherto  been  so  pe- 
cjhdrW  distinguished.    (Polyb.,  Fragm.,  7, 1,  and  10, 
l—  Ttav.ap.  A  then.,  12, 4.)  As  a  proof  of  the  remark- 
able change  which  took  place  in  the  warlike  spirit  of 
this  people,  it  is  said  that,  on  their  being  subsequently 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Locriane,  an  army  of 
130,000  Crotomata  were  rooted  by  10,000  of  the  en- 
emy en  the  banks  of  the  Sagraa.    Such  waa,  indeed, 
the  Joss  they  experienced  in  this  battle,  that,  according 
lo  Strabo,  their  city  henceforth  rapidly  declined,  anu 
could  no  longer  maintain  the  rank  it  had  long  held  among 
the  Iuliot  republics.    (Strabo,  261.)   Accordiisf  to 
Justin  (20,  2),  it  is  true,  a  much  earlier  date  ought  to 
be  assigned  to  this  event ;  but  the  accounts  which 
Straboha-s  followed  evidently  regarded  it  as  subsequent 
to  the  fall  of  Sybaris,  and  probability  rather  favours 
sack  an  arrangement  in  the  order  of  events.  (Con- 
suit  Heyne,  de  Civil.  Grac.,  prolus.  10,  in  Op.  Acad., 
vol  2,  p.  184.)    Dionysiue  the  elder,  who  was  then 
aiming  at  the  subversion  of  all  the  states  of  Magna 
Grxcia,  having  surprised  the  citadel,  gained  possession 
of  the  town,  which,  however,  he  did  not  long  retain. 
(Z«cr.,  24,  3.)   Crotona  was  finally  able  to  assert  ita 
independence  against  his  designs;  as  well  as  the  attacks 
of  trie  Brotii ;  and  when  Pyrrhus  invaded  Italy,  it  waa 
still  a  considerable  city,  extending  on  both  banks  of 
the  yEsarus,  and  ita  walls  embracing  a  circumference 
of  twelve  miles.    But  the  consequences  of  the  war 
which  ensued  with  that  king  proved  so  ruinous  to  its 
prosperity,  that  above  one  half  of  ita  extent  became 
Verted  ;  the  <<Esarus,  which  flowed  through  the  town, 
sow  ran  at  some  distance  from  the  inhabited  part, 
*l;.ch  was  again  separated  from  the  fortress  by  a  va- 
cant space     Such  is  the  picture  which  Livy  draws  of 
the  state  of  thie  city  after  the  battle  of  Cannsj,  at 
which  period  almost  all  the  Greek  colonies  abandoned 
rise  Roman  cause.    Crotona  waa  then  occupied  by  the 
L,  with  the  exception  of  the  citadel,  in  which  the 
inhabitant*  had  taken  refuge ;  these  being  unable 
lo  defend  the  place  against  a  Carthaginian  force,  soon 
*fte*  sarrendered,  and  were  allowed  lo  withdraw  to 
IjoctL    (Lav.,  24,  2  and  3.)   Crotona  eventualty  fell 
T^ain  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  A.U.C.  560,  and 
a  eokmy  waa  established  here.    Pliny  merely  speaks 
?f  tt  am  an  Ojiptdum.  without  adding  a  single  remark 
-i"¥pe<rung  its  importance.    It  became  a  place  of  some 
-M«eq«jence  in  the  time  of  Belisarius,  who  made  it, 
3sj  aeccmnt  of  its  position,  a  chief  point  in  bis  opera- 
rujxm  along  the  coast.    (Proeop ,  B.  Goth.,  2,  28,  et 


4,  29.)  Its  harbour,  however,  does  not  seem  to  hav* 
been  any  of  the  best,  oi  well  calculated  to  afford  pro- 
tection against  storms  and  winds.  It  was  rather  what 
Polybius  calls  (10,  1)  a  summer-harbour.  (Cramer's 
Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  391,  seqq. — Mannert,  Geogr., 
vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p.  210.) 

CaoTONiiTiS,  the  inhabitants  of  Crotona.  (Cic., 
it  Inv.,  2,  1.) 

CaoroNUTis  (17  KporwvmTtf  x"P°)>  *  of  Italy, 
of  which  Crotona  was  the  capital.    ( Thucyd.,  7,  35.) 

Cbostcmkricm  or  CrustomIum,  a  town  of  the 
Sabines,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fidenae,  and,  like  Fidenw, 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Alba.  (Dior.  Hal.,  2,  63.) 
Its  great  antiquity  is  also  attested  by  Virgil  (iEn.,  7, 
629),  and  by  Silius  Italicus  (8,  367).  From  Pliny  (3, 
5)  we  learn  that  the  Crustumini  were  vanquished  by 
Romulus,  and  thst  a  settlement  was  formed  in  their 
territory.  The  fertility  of  their  lands  is  extolled  by 
more  than  one  writer.  Their  city,  however,  was  not 
finally  conquered  till  the  reign  of  the  elder  Tarquin. 


the  secession  of  the  Roman  people  to  that  hill,  terms 
it  Secessio  Crustumtrina.  (L.  L.,  3,  1.)  The  tribe 
called  Crustumina  evidently  derived  ita  name  from 
this  ancient  city.  (lev.,  42,  34.)  The  ruin*  of  Crus 
tumerium  are  said  to  exist  in  a  place  now  called  Mat 
cigliano  Vccckio.  (Vulp.,  Vet.  Lat.,  lib.  18,  c.  17.-  - 
Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  303,  seqq.) 

CtbsTas,  I.  a  Greek  historian  and  physician  of  C ni- 
dus, who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon. 
(Suidas,  s.  v. — Xen.,  Anab.,  1,  8,  27. — Died.  Sic., 
1,  32.)  He  was  of  the  family  of  the  Asclepiades,  who 
possessed  the  art  of  heeling  ss  a  patrimony,  inherited 
from  their  great  progenitor  i£sculapius.  (Galen,  vol. 
6,  p.  652,  I.  51,  ed.  Basil.)  Ctesias  assisted  at  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa,  B.C.  401,  but  it  is  not  precisely 
known  whether  he  was  in  the  army  of  Cyrus  or  in 
that  of  Artaxerxes.  He  merely  states  that  he  besled 
the  wound  received  by  the  latter  during  the  conflict 
In  speaking,  however,  of  the  death  of  Clearchus,  the 
Grecian  commander,  which  took  place  a  short  time 
after  the  battle,  he  informs  us,  that  he  waa  then  the 
physician  of  Parysatis,  the  mother  of  Artaxerxes, 
which  would  render  it  very  probable  that  he  waa  from 
the  first  in  the  suite  of  the  king,  and  not  in  that  of  his 
brother.  (Compare  B&kr,  ad  Ctes.,  p.  16,  Proleg.) 
He  passed,  after  this,  seventeen  years  at  the  court  ol 
Persia.  Ctesias  composed  a  History  of  Assyria  and 
Persia,  entitled  Tltpaiita,  in  23  books,  written  in  the 
Ionic  dialect.  In  writing  this,  he  obtained  great  as 
sistance,  as  well  from  the  oral  communications  of  the 
Persians  as  from  the  archives  of  the  empire,  to  which 
he  states  that  he  had  access,  and  in  which  appear  to 
have  been  deposited  those  royal  documents  winch  Di- 
odorus  Siculus  calls  (JaaiXiKCU  dtfdlpai.  These  an- 
nals contained  rather  the  history  of  the  court  and  the 
monarchs  of  Persia  than  that  of  the  state  itself. 
What  we  possess  at  present  of  the  history  of  Ctesias, 
induces  the  belief,  that  it  was  precisely  in  this  circle 
of  events  that  the  work  of  Ctesias  just  mentioned  was 
principally  taken  up.  It  is  by  means  of  quotations 
given  by  Alhenasus,  and  more  particularly  by  Plutarch, 
that  we  are  made  acquainted  with  some  fragments  of 
the  first  six  hooks,  which  turned  entirely  on  the  history 
of  Assyria.  We  have  sn  extract,  in  a  somewhat  more 
complete  order,  from  the  seventeen  books  thst  imme- 
diately follow  :  Pbotios  has  placed  it  in  his  Bibliothe- 
ca.  Ctesias  wrote  also  a  history  of  India  ('\v6ikq),  in 
one  booh,  from  which  Pbotius  has  also  copied  an  ex- 
tract— On  many  points  Ctesiss  is  in  contradiction  with 
Herodotus,  whom  he  accuses  of  dealing  in  fsble;  and 
also  whh  Xenophon.  He  hss  been  charged,  in  hit 
turn,  with  being,  on  many  occasions,  negligent  of  the 
truth.    What  has  principally  injured  the^reputation  o 
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is  his  system  of  chronology,  which  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  bo  reconciled  with  thai  of  the  Scriptures  thin 
the  one  adopted  by  Herodotus.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that,  among  the  ancient  writers,  Plutarch  is 
the  only  one  who  shows  little  respect  for  Ctesias; 
whereas  Dionysius  of  Halicamaasus,  Diodorua  Sicu- 
lus,  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  even  Xcnophoa  himself,  his 
contemporary,  cite  him  with  praise,  or  at  least  without 
contradicting  him.  It  may  reasonably  be  asked,  more- 
over, which  of  the  two  ought  to  have  been  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  of  which  they  treat,  Herod- 
otus or  Ctesias  1  Herodotus,  who  speaks  only  of  the 
affairs  >f  Persia  on  the  testimony  of  others,  and  who 
wroto  at  a  period  when  the  Greeks  had  as  yet  but  Ut- 
ile intercourse  with  Persia;  or  Ctesias,  who  had 
passed  many  years  at  Susa,  where  he  enjoyed  so  high 
a  reputation  as  to  be  charged  with  the  management  of 
some  important  negotiations t  (Gcdoyn,  Mem.  de 
"Acad,  dts  Inter.,  &.c,  vol.  14,  p.  247,  scqq.) — What 
nas  just  been  said,  however,  refers  merely  to  the  work 
of  Ctesias  on  Persia.  His  history  of  India  is  crowded 
with  fables.  Heeren  {Idcen,  vol.  1,  p.  323)  seeks  to 
usufy  Ctesias,  on  the  ground  that  be  details  merely 
those  of  the  myths  of  India  which  were  in  the  mouths 
of  the  vulgar  in  Persia.  Cuvier  also  observes,  that 
Ctesias  has  by  no  means  imagined  the  fantastic  ani- 
mals of  which  he  speaks,  but  that  he  has  fallen  into 
the  mistake  of  ascribing  an  actual  existence  to  the 
hieroglyphic  figures,  which  are  remarked  at  the  present 
day  among  the  ruins  of  Persepolis.  We  there  find, 
/or  example,  the  marticbora,  that  fabulous  animal 
which  waa  the  symbol  or  hieroglyphic  of  royal  power. 
Many  other  fables  arc  to  be  explained  by  the  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  which  was  so  great  among  the 
ancients. — The  fragments  of  Ctesias  are  to  be  found 
appended  to  various  editions  of  Herodotus.  A  separ- 
ate edition  was  given  by  Lion,  in  1825,  8vo,  Gotiing., 
and  another  by  Bahr,  in  1824,  8vo,  Franco/.  This 
last  is  decidedly  the  best.  The  editor  has  not  con- 
tented himself  with  giving  an  accurate  text,  corrected 
by  the  aid  of  manuscripts,  but  in  his  commentary  he 
explains  the  text,  with  reference  to  history,  geography, 
die.,  and  seeks  also  to  justify  Ctesias  against  most  of 
the  charges  alleged  to  his  discredit.  {Scholl,  Hist. 
Lu.  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p.  176,  seqq. — Id.,  vol.  7,  p.  436.)— 
(I.  An  Ephesian,  who  also  wrote  on  Persian  affairs 
(Consult  Vossius,  de  Hist.  Greec.,  3,  p.  349.)— III. 
An  artist,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (34,  29)  as  having 
flourished,  along  with  other  carvers  in  silver,  after  the 
time  of  Myron. — IV.  A  spendthrift  and  debauched 
person.  Some  verses  of  the  comic  poets  Anaxilas  and 
Philetorus  against  him  are  preserved  in  Athensus  (10, 
p.4l6,d.) 

CtksibIcs,  a  native  of  A  sera,  and  contemporary  of 
Archimedes,  who  flourished  during  the  reigns  of  Ptol- 
emy II.  and  Ptolemy  III.,  or  between  260  and  240 
B.C.  He  was  the  son  of  a  barber,  and  for  some  time 
exercised  at  Alexandrea  the  calling  of  his  parent. 
His  mechanical  genius,  however,  soon  caused  him  to 
emerge  from  obscurity,  and  he  became  known  as  *he 
inventor  of  several  very  ingenious  contrivances  for 
raising  water,  dtc.  The  invention  of  clepsydra,  or 
water  clocks,  is  a. so  ascribed  to  him.  (Compare  Vi- 
trwius,  9,  9.)  He  wrote  a  work  on  hydraulic  ma- 
chines, which  is  now  lost.  {Scholl,  Hist.  LU.  Gr , 
vol.  3,  p.  363.) 

Ctbsiphon,  I.  an  Athenian,  who  brought  forward 
the  proposition  respecting  the  crown  of  gold,  which 
the  Athenians,  on  his  motion,  decreed  to  Demosthe- 
nes for  his  public  services.  He  was  accused  and 
brought  to  trial  for  this  by  JSschines,  but  was  suc- 
cessfully defended  by  Demosthenes.  This  contro- 
versy gave  rise  to  the  two  famous  and  rival  orations 
concerning  "  the  Crown."  ( Vid.  iEschines,  Demos- 
thenes.)—-II.  A  city  of  Parlbia,  situate  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to,  and  distant  three  miles 


from  Seleucia.    It  was  founded  by  Vardanes,  forti&e4 
by  Pacorus,  and  became  the  metropolis  of  the  wholi 
Parthian  empire.    Ctesiphon  was  at  first  an  inconsid- 
erable village,  but  the  camp  of  the  Parthian  monarcht 
being  frequently  pitched  in  its  vicinity,  caused  tt  grad- 
ually to  become  a  large  city.    In  A.D.  165  it  wat 
taken  by  the  Romans,  and  again  33  years  after  by  the 
Emperor  Severus.    {Die  Cass.,  76,  9. — Saarooa., 
Vtt.  Sev.,  16. — Herodian,  3,  30.)  Notwithstanding, 
however,  iu  losses,  it  succeeded  to  Babylon  and  Se> 
leucia  as  one  of  the  great  capitals  of  the  East.  In  ths 
time  of  Julian,  Ctesiphon  was  a  great  and  flourishing 
city ;  and  Coche,  as  the  only  remaining  part  of  Seleu- 
cia was  called,  was  merely  its  suburb.    To  these  two 
have  been  aaaigned  the  modern  epithet  of  "Al  Mo> 
dain,"  or  "  the  cities."    They  are  now  both  in  ruins. 
Ctesiphon  never  recovered  ita  sack  by  the  Saracens, 

A.  D.  637.  This  place  was  the  winter  residence  ol 
the  Parthian  and  Persian  monarchs.  In  summer  they 
dwelt  at  Ecbatana  in  Media.  {Strabo,  743.— Poi., 
6,  26. — Mannert,  Gcogr.,  vol.  5,  p.  406.) 

CdlIko,  a  city  of  the  Allobroges,  in  Gallia  Nar 
bonensis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Isara.    On  being  rebuilt 
by  Gratian,  it  took  the  name  of  Gratianopolis,  and  is 
now  Grenoble.    (Cic,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  10,  23.— Psai 
Warncfr.^de  Gcst.  Longob ,  3,  8.) 

CvnMri.  a  city  of  JEolis,  in  Asia  Minor.  (F»*\ 
Cyme.) — II.  A  city  of  Campania  in  Italy,  northwest 
of  Neapolis.    It  was  placed  on  a  rocky  hill  washed  by 
the  sea ;  and  the  same  name  is  still  attached  to  ths 
ruins  which  lie  scattered  around  its  base.  Whatever 
doubt  may  have  been  thrown  on  the  pretensions  oi 
many  other  Italian  towns  to  a  Greek  origin,  those  of 
Cumaj  seem  to  stand  on  grounds  too  firm  and  ir*i> 
putahlc  to  be  called  in  question.    It  is  agreed  upon  by 
all  ancient  writers  who  have  adverted  to  this  city,  that  it 
waa  founded  at  a  very  early  period  by  some  Greeks  ol 
Eubosa,  under  the  conduct  of  Hippocles  of  Cumss  and 
Mof**.«thenes  of  Chalcis.   {Strabo,  243. — ThucycL,  6, 
4.— it's.,  8,  22.)    The  Latin  poets,  moreover,  with 
Virgil  at  their  head,  all  distinguish  Cumae  by  the  title 
of  the  Euboic  city.    {JEn.,  6, 2.— Ovid,  Met.,  14. 154. 
—Lucan,  5,  195.— Martial,  9,  30. — Statins,  Sylt.,*, 
3.) — The  period  at  which  Cumss  was  founded  is  stated 
in  the  chronology  of  Eusebius  to  have  been  about  1050 

B.  C.,  that  is,  a  few  years  before  the  great  migration 
of  the  lonians  into  Asia  Minor.    (Compare  Scaliger. 
ad  Euseb.,  Chron. ,  and  Pndcaux,  Not.  ad  Mam 
Ozon.,  p.  146.)    We  have  also  the  authority  of  Strabo 
(/.  c.)  for  considering  it  as  the  most  ancient  of  all  the 
Grecian  colonies  in  both  Italy  and  Sicily.    The  colo- 
nization of  Cumss  at  this  early  period  is  a  remarkable 
event,  as  showing  the  progress  already  made  by  the 
Greeks  in  the  art  of  navigation,  and  proving  also  that 
they  were  then  well  acquainted  with  Italy.  (Compare 
Midler,  Etrusker,  vol.  1,  p.  167.)    Hence  Blum  is  of 
opinion,  that  to  an  early  intercourse  between  Rome  and 
Cuma,  by  means  of  commercial  operations,  is  to  be 
ascribed  the  iEolic  character  which  so  clearly  develops 
itself  in  the  forms  of  the  most  ancient  Latin.  (Era- 
leitung  fn  Roms  alls  (Jeschuftic,  p.  89.)    Strabo  also 
informs  us,  that  from  its  commencement  the  state  s( 
the  colony  was  most  flourishing.    The  fertility  of  the 
surrounding  country,  and  the  excellent  harbours  which 
the  coast  afforded,  soon  rendered  it  one  of  the  most 
powerful  cities  of  southern  Italy,  and  enabled  it  to  form 
settlements  along  the  coast,  and  to  send  out  colonies 
as  fsr  as  Sicily.    When  Campania  placed  itself  undet 
the  protection  of  Rome,  Cum»  followed  the  example 
of  that  province,  and  obtained  aoqn  after  the  privileges 
of  a  munic  ipal  city.    {Lit.,  8,  14,  and  83,  31.)  In 
the  second  Punic  war  it  was  attacked  by  Hannibal,  but, 
by  the  exertions  of  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus., 
it  was  vigorously  and  successfully  defended.    (Lft , 
23,  37.)   This  city  became  a  Roman  colony  in  the 
reign  of  Augustas  but  " 
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of  Bdiae  and  Ncapolis,  it  did  not  attain  to  any  degree 
of  prosperity,  and  in  Juvenal's  time  it  appears  to  have 
been  nearly  deserted.  {Sat.,  3,  1.)  But  Cumas  was, 
perhaps,  stdl  more  indebted  for  its  celebrity  to  the 
oracular  sibyl,  who,  from  the  earliest  ages,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  made  her  abode  in  the  Cumean  cave, 
from  which  she  delivered  her  prophetic  lore.  Every 
ooe  is  acquainted  with  the  splendid  fictions  of  Virgil 
relative  to  this  sibyl,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known 
that  the  noble  fabric  of  the  poet  was  raised  on  a  real 
foundation.  The  temple  of  Apollo,  or,  as  it  was  more 
generally  called,  the  cavern  of  the  sibyl,  actually  ex- 
ited ;  it  consisted  of  one  vast  chamber,  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  rock  ;  bat  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  a 
siege  which  the  fortress  of  Cum®,  then  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Goths,  maintained  against  Narses ;  that 
general,  by  undermining  the  cavern,  caused  the  citadel 
to  sink  into  the  hollow,  and  thus  involved  the  whole  in 
one  common  ruin.  (Agath.,  HuL  Goth.,  1.)  There 
is  aJso  a  description  of  this  cave  in  Justin  Martyr. 
(Orat.  Paretn. — Cramer' m  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  148, 


etc  ax*,  a  place  in  Babylonia,  where  the  battle  was 
fought  between  Cyrus  the  younger  and  his  brother 
Artaxeffxes  Mnemon,  and  in  which  the  former  lost  his 
life.  Plutarch  (Vit.  Artax.,  c.  8)  says,  it  was  500 
sudta  distant  from  Babylon.  D'Anville  places  it 
within  the  limits  of  Mesopotamia,  near  Is,  the  modern 
Hit.  But  Marmert,  with  more  propriety,  assigns  it  to 
Babylonia,  and  fixes  its  location  a  few  miles  south  of 
the  entrance  of  the  wall  of  Media.  (Geogr.,  vol.  6, 
pt.  2,  p.  381.) 

Comics,  I.  Aqrr,  a  region  in  the  southernmost  part 
of  Lusitania,  between  the  river  Anas  and  the  Sacrum 
Promootoriam  and  A  tlantic.    It  is  now  Algarve.  The 
appellation  Cuncns  is  generally  thought  to  have  been 
given  it  by  the  Romans  from  its  resemblance  to  44  a 
wedge"  (cunau) ;  Ukert,  however,  thinks  that  the 
aame  is  to  be  traced  to  the  Conii  (Kovioi),  of  whom 
Poiybtoe  (10,  7)  speaks  as  dwelling  to  the  west  of  the 
straits,  and  who  were  probably  inhabitants  of  the  south- 
western part  of  Iberia.   Appian  iJ2c6.  Hup.,  c.  .57) 
tells  them  Cunei  (Kowioi),  and  makes  their  capital 
4  have  been  Conistorgis.    It  ia  very  probable  that  this 
name,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  sway,  reminding  that 
people  of  their  own  term  cuneus,  gave  rise  to  tbe  idea 
of  ascribing  a  wedgelike  form  to  the  country  in  the 
southern  part*  of  Lusitania    (Ukert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2, 
p  309  ) — 11.  or  Coifiun  Paonoirroaioii,  a  promon- 
tory of  the  Cuneus  Ager,  in  Lusitania,  to  the  west  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Anas,  now  Cape  Santa  Maria.  It 
u  the  southernmost  point  of  Portugal.    (Plin.,  4,  22.) 
Corioo,  the  god  of  love.    (Vtd.  Eros.) 
Cents,  a  town  of  the  Sabihcs,  to  the  north  of  Ere- 
tam,  celebrated  as  having  given  birth  to  Nurna  Pom- 
ptboa.    (Vtrg.,  Mn.,  6,  811.)   Antiquaries  are  divi- 
ded in  opinion  aa  to  the  site  occupied  by  this  ancient 
place.    Clu  verbis  fixed  it  at  Vttcovo  di  Sabini  (Ital. 
Ant.,  I,  675),  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Rome; 
the  Abbe  Chaupy  at  Monte  Maggiore,  on  the  Via  Se- 
lf rut,  nod  twenty  miles  from  that  city.    (Dee.  de  la 
Mauan  i'Hor.,  vol.  3,  p.  576.)    Tbe  opinion  of  Hol- 
sfeorua)  ought,  however,  to  be  preferred ;  be  places  il 
at  Coresc,  a  little  town  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
which  bears  an  evident  similarity  to  that  of  the  ancient 
city,  axtd  where,  according  to  the  aame  accurate  ob- 
server, many  remains  were  still  visible  when  he  ex- 
the  spot    (Adnot.  ad  Steph.  Byz.,  p.  106.— 
D'Anville,  Geogr.  Ane.,  vol.  1,  p.  195.— 
Cramer'*  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  310.) 
ConaVrta,  an  ancient  people,  who  would  seem  to 
e  been  a  branch  of  the  Lelegea,  and  to  have  settled 
e*rly  period  in  the  island  of  Crete.  (Compare 


6  ,  Ckron.,  I,  p.  14.— Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  8,  p. 
21.)  Being  piratical  in  their  habits,  we  find  them,  in  pro- 
of time,  occupying  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 1 


I  pelago.and  establishing  themselves  also  along  the  coasts 
of  Acarnania  and  JCtolia.    It  is  from  them  that  the  lat- 
I  ter  country  first  received  the  name  of  Curetis.  Strabo 
(465)  derives  their  appellation  from  Kovpd,  toiuva, 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  cutting  oft  the  hair  in 
front,  to  prevent  tbe  enemy  from  taking  hold.  (Com- 
pare remarks  under  the  article  Abantes.)   Others  de- 
duce their  name  from  the  town  of  Curium  in  iEtolia, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pleuron.    Ritter,  however,  finds  is 
the  name  Curetes  the  key-word  of  his  system  (/for), 
which  traces  everything  to  an  early  worship  of  the  Sun 
and  other  heavenly  bodies;  just  as  he  deduces  tbe 
name  Crcta  from  Cor-eta.    (Vorhalle,  p.  410.)— The 
name  Curetes  is  also  applied,  in  a  religious  sense,  to 
a  class  of  priests  in  the  island  of  Crete,  who  would 
seem,  however,  to  be  identical  with  the  early  inhabi- 
tants already  spoken  of.    To  them  was  confided  by 
Rhea  the  care  of  Jupiter's  infancy,  and,  to  prevent  his 
being  discovered  by  his  father  Saturn,  they  invented  a 
species  of  Pyrrhic  dance,  and  drowned  the  cries  of  the 
infant  deily  by  the  clashing  of  their  arms  and  cymbala. 
Some  writers  among  the  ancients  pretended,  mat  the 
Daclyli  were  the  progenitors  of  the  Curetes,  and  that 
Phrygia  had  been  the  cradle  of  their  race.  Others 
maintained,  that  Minos  brought  them  with  him  into 
Crete.    (Compare  Ephortu,  ap.  Diod.  Sic.,  5,  64.) 
The  president  De  Brosses,  in  order  to  clear  up  this 
obscure  point,  advances  the  opinion,  that  the  Curetes 
were  the  ancient  priesthood  of  that  part  of  Europe 
which  lies  in  the  vicinity  of  Asia,  and  resembled  the 
Druids  among  the  Celts,  and  the  Salii  among  the  Sa- 
bine*, as  well  as  the  sorcerers  and  jugglers  of  I^pland, 
Nigritia,  dec.    Hence  he  infers,  that  it  would  be  idle 
to  seek  for  their  native  country,  since  we  find  this 
class  of  priests  everywhere  existing  where  popular  be- 
lief was  based  on  gross  superstition.    The  most  cele- 
brated college  of  these  jugglers  would  be  in  Crete. 
(Hut.  de  laKcpubl.  Rom.  de  Sallvute  retablie,  vo  .  2, 
p.  564,  in  notu.)   But,  whoever  they  may  have  been, 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  Curetes  exerted  them- 
selves successfully  to  civilize  the  rude  inhabitants  oi 
Crete.    (Compare  Servius,  ad  Virg.,         3,  131. — 
'*  Curetes  primi  cultore*  Creta  esse  dicuntur")  They 
taught  them  to  keep  flocks  and  herds,  to  raise  bees,  tc 
work  metals.    They  made  them  acquainted  also  with 
some  of  the  leading  principles  of  astronomy.    ( Theon., 
ad  Aral.,  1,  35.)   To  the  Curetes,  too,  must  no  doubt 
be  attributed  what  is  said  of  Melisseus,  the  first  king 
of  Crete,  that  he  was  the  first  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods, 
to  introduce  new  rites  and  sacred  processions  unknown 
before  bis  time ;  and  that  bis  daughter  Melissa  was  the 
first  priestess  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods.  (Lactanl.,div. 
Inst.,  1,  22,  19.)    Melisseus,  whose  daughters  Amal- 
thea  and  Melissa  nourished  the  infant  Jupiter  with  milk 
and  honey,  was  of  necessity  contemporaneous  with  the 
Curetes,  and  may  be  regarded  without  doubt  as  one 
of  them.    In  a  word,  so  well  grounded  a  reputation 
did  the  Curetes  leave  behind  tbem,  that,  in  process  of 
time,  it  became  customary  in  Crete,  when  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  island  had  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by 
talent  or  acquirements,  to  call  him,  aa  is  proved  by 
the  example  of  Epimenides,  a  new  Curete,  or  simply  a 
Curete.    (Pint.,  Vit.  Solon,  8i.—DiQg.  Lacrl ,  1, 
114.)    The  title  of  Tnyevele,  or  44  children  of  the 
Earth,"  also  given  to  the  Curetes  (Diod.  Sir.,  5,  66). 
and  likewise  that  of  44  Companions  of  Rhea"  (Strabo, 
465),  suffice  to  prove  that  they  worshipped  this  divin 
ity.    The  founders  of  Cnosus,  they  raised  in  that 
city  a  temple,  and  consecrated  a  grove,  unto  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods.    (Diod.  Sic.,  5,  66.— SyneeU., 
Chron,  p.  125.) — For -other  remarks  on  the  Curetes, 
consult  Sainte- Croix,  Mytteretdu  Paganiame,  vol.  1. 
p.  71,  teqq. 

Coretis,  I.  a  name  given  to  Crete,  as  being  the 
residence  of  the  Curetes.    (Ovid,  Met.,  8,  136.) — II 
The  earlier  name  of  AZloYa.    (Vid.  Curetea.) 
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CorIa,  I  a  subdivision  of  the  r;arly  Roman  tribes, 
each  tribe  containing  ten  cans.  This  arrangement 
commenced,  as  is  said,  with  Romulus,  at  which  time 
the  number  of  tribes  amounted  to  three,  so  that  the 
curia  at  their  very  outset  were  thirty.  This  number 
of  curias  always  remained  the  same,  whereas  that 
of  the  tribes  was  increased  subsequently  to  thirty- 
five.  Each  curia  anciently  had  a  chapel  or  temple 
for  the  performance  of  sacred  rites.  He  who  presided 
over  one  curia  was  called  CMrto;  he  who  presided 
orer  them  all,  Curio  Maximus. — II.  A  name  given  to 
a  building  where  the  senate  assembled.  These  curia; 
were  always  consecrated,  and,  being  thus  of  a  reli- 

S'ous  character, were  supposed  to  render  the  debates  of 
e  senate  more  solemn  and  auspicious.  The  senate 
appear  at  first  to  have  met  in  the  chapels  or  temples 
of  the  curie,  and  afterward  to  have  had  buildings  spe- 
cially erected  for  this  purpose.  Varro,  therefore,  dis- 
tinguishes the  curie  into  two  kinds;  the  one  where 
the  priests  took  care  of  divine  matters,  and  the  other 
where  the  senate  took  counsel  for  human  affairs. 
(Varro,  L.  L.,  4,  32. — Burgess,  Antiquities  of  Rome, 
vol.  I.  p  360.) 

CuriatIi,  a  family  of  Alba.  The  three  Cunatii, 
Arho  engaged  the  Horatii  and  lost  the  victory,  belonged 
jo  it.    (Liv,  1,  24.) 

Curio,  I.  Caius,  was  prxtor  A  U.C.  632,  but  did 
not  attain  to  the  consulship.  Cicero  speaks  with 
praise  of  his  oratory,  an  opinion  founded,  not  on  per- 
sonal knowledge, but  on  the  speeches  he  had  left,  (die.. 
Brut.,  32.) — H.  C.  Scribonius,  was  consul  with  Cne- 
us  Octavius,  A.U.C.  677.  On  returning  from  the 
province  of  Macedonia,  he  triumphed  over  the  Darda- 
ni,  as  proconsul,  A.U.C.  661.  (Sigon.,  Fast.  Cons, 
ad  Ann.  dcxxci. — Id.,  Comment,  tn  Fast.,  p.  464, 
ed.  Oxon.)  Cicero  often  mentions  him,  and  in  his 
Brutus  (c.  49)  enumerates  him  among  the  Roman 
orators,  along  with  Cotta  and  others. — III.  C.  Scri- 
bonius, son  of  the  preceding,  a  turbulent  and  unprin- 
cipled man,  and  an  active  partisan  of  Julius  Cesar's. 
Being  deeply  involved  in  debt  when  tribune  of  the 
commons,  Cesar  gained  him  over  by  paying  for  him 
what  he  owed  (rlut.,  Vit.  Pomp.,  c.  68),  and  Curio 
immediately  exerted  himself  with  great  vigour  in  his 
behalf.  Cesar,  it  seems,  was  under  obligations  to  him 
before  this,  since  Curio  is  said  to  have  saved  his  life 
when  he  was  leaving  the  senate-house  after  the  debate 
about  Catiline's  accomplices,  his  personal  safety  being 
endangered  by  the  young  men  who  stood  in  arms 
around  the  building.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Cos.,  c.  8.)  Plu- 
tarch ascribes  Antony's  early  initiation  into  licentious 
habits  to  his  acquaintance  with  Curio.  (Vit.  Ant.,  c. 
2.— Compare,  Cic.,  Phil.,  2,  2.)  Cicero  speaks  very 
favourably  of  his  natural  qualifications  as  an  orator, 
but  denies  him  the  praise  of  application.  (Cic.,  Brut., 
81.)  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  Cesar, 
after  having  possessed  himself  of  Rome,  sent  Curio  to 
take  charge  of  Sicily.  The  latter  subsequently  crossed 
over  from  this  island  into  Africa,  with  an  armed  force, 
against  Juba  and  the  followers  of  Pompey,  but  was  de- 
feated and  slain.   (Appian,  Bell.  Civ.,  2,  41,  seqq.) 

Ccriobolit.*,  a  people  of  Gaul,  forming  part  of  the 
Armoric  states.  Their  territory  lay  to  the  northeast 
of  the  Veneti,  and  answers  to  what  is  now  the  territory 
of  St.  Malo,  between  Dinant  and  Lamballt,  in  the  de- 
partment des  Cdtes-du-Nord.  (Lemaire,  Ind.  Oeogr., 
ad  Cm  ,  p.  244.) 

Curium,  a  city  of  Cyprus,  on  the  southern  coast, 
or  rather,  according  to  the  ancients,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  western  shore,  at  a  small  distance  from 
whicK  tc  the  southeast,  there  is  a  cape  which  bears 
the  name  of  Curias.  Curium  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  an  Argive  colony,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
nine  royal  cities  of  Cyprus.  (Herod.,  6, 113. — Strab, 
V  *83.)  The  site  seems  to  correspond  with  what  is  now 
*fcc>pta,  implying  the  existence  of  e  bishop's  see,  a 


circumstance  which  applies  to  Curium  in  the  mid  Ur 
ages.  (HterocL,  p.  706.)  Ancient  writers  repon, 
that  the  bills  around  Curium  contained  rich  veins  o, 
copper  ore.  (Tktopkr.,  de  Vent—  Sere.,  ad  Vvg, 
3Zn.,  3,  111. — Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol  2,  p.  3", 6  i 

CuRitra  Dentatus,  Manius,  a  Roman,  celebrated 
for  his  warlike  achievements,  and  also  for  the  pruniim 
simplicity  of  his  manners.    In  his  first  consulship 
(A.U.C.  463)  be  triumphed  twice,  once  over  the  Sam 
nites  and  then  over  the  Sabmea,  and  in  this  same  year 
also  he  obtained  an  ovation  for  his  successes  agsuisi 
the  Lucantans.    (Aurel.  Vict.,  c.  83.— Compare  the 
remarks  of  Sigontus,  ad  Fast.  Cons.,  p.  142,  *?(/?•• 
ed.  Oxon.)    He  afterward  (A.U.C.  478),  in  his  third 
consulship,  triumphed  over  Pyrrhus  and  the  Sammtea 
(Sigon.,  p.  164.)   It  waa  on  this  occasion  that  the 
Roman  people  first  saw  elephants  led  along  in  triumph 
(Flor.,  1,  18.— Pliny,  8,  6. — Eutroptus,  2,  14.— 
Tzschucice,  ad  Eutrop.,  I.  c),  and  it  waa  this  vtciory 
that  drove  Pyrrhus  from  Italy.    The  simple  minoars 
of  this  distinguished  man  are  often  referred  to  bj  the 
Roman  writers.    When  the  ambassadors  of  the  Sam- 
nites  visited  his  cottage,  they  found  him,  according  to 
one  account,  sitting  on  a  bench  by  the  fireside,  and 
sopping  out  of  a  wooden  bowl  (  Vol.  Max.,  4,  3, 5), 
and,  aeoordiog  to  another,  boiling  turnips  (hporra  yey> 
yvXISae. — Plut.,  Vit.  Cat.  Ma).,  c.  2).    On  their  at- 
tempting to  bribe  him  with  a  large  sum  of  gold,  he  at 
once  rejected  their  offer,  exclaiming,  that  a  man  who 
could  be  content  to  live  as  they  saw  him  living,  bad 
no  need  whatever  of  gold ;  and  that  he  thought  it  more 
glorious  to  conquer  the  possessors  of  it  than  to  possess 
it  himself. — His  scanty  farm  and  humble  collage,  mote- 
over,  were  in  full  accordance  with  the  idea  which  Co- 
rius  bad  formed  of  private  wealth  ;  for,  after  ao  many 
achievements  and  honours,  he  declared  that  citizen  t 
pernicious  one  who  did  not  find  seven  acres  (jugera) 
sufficient  for  his  subsistence.    (Plin.,  18,  3  — Com- 
pare Sekott.,  ad  Aurel.  Vict.,  c.  33.)    Seven  acre* 
was  the  number  fixed  by  law  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings.    (Plin  ,  I.  e.)—  According  to  Pliny,  Dentatus 
was  so  named  because  bom  with  teeth  (cum  dentAut. 
—PHn.  7,  16). 

CuRTics,  M.,  a  Roman  youth,  who  dovoted  himself, 
for  hia  country,  to  the  gods  Manes,  B.C.  359.  Ac- 
cording to  the  account  given  by  Livy  (7,  6),  the  ground 
near  the  middle  of  the  Forum,  in  consequence,  as  the 
historian  remarks,  either  of  an  earthquake  or  some  oth- 
er violent  cause,  sank  down  to  an  immense  depth, 
forming  a  vast  aperture ;  nor  could  the  gulf  be  filled 
up  by  all  the  earth  which  they  could  throw  into  it  At 
last  the  soothsayers  declared,  that,  if  they  wished  the 
Roman  commonwealth  to  be  everlasting,  they  must 
devote  to  this  chasm  what  constituted  the  principle 
strength  of  the  Roman  people     Curtius,  on  hearing 
the  answer,  demanded  of  his  countrymen  whether  they 
possessed  anything  so  valuable  as  their  arms  and  cour- 
age.   They  yielded  a  silent  assent  to  the  question  put 
them  by  the  heroic  youth ;  whereupon,  having  arrayed 
himself  in  full  armour  and  mounted  hia  horse,  he 
plunged  into  the  chasm,  and  the  people  threw  after 
him  their  offerings,  and  quantities  of  tho  frusta  of  the 
earth.    Valerius  Maximus  (5,  6,  2)  states,  that  tbe 
earth  closed  immediately  over  him.     Livy.  hvwever, 
speaks  of  a  lake  occupying  the  spot,  called  hacut 
Curtius.    In  another  part  of  his  history  (1,  13).  be 
mentions  this  same  lake  aa  existing  in  the  time  ot 
Romulus,  and  as  having  derived  its  name  from  Meitui 
Curtius,  a  Sabine  in  the  army  of  Titus  Tstius.    In  all 
probability  it  was  of  volcanic  origin,  since  the  early  ac- 
counts speak  of  its  great  depth,  and  was  not  produced 
merely  by  the  inundations  of  the  Tiber,  as  Burgess 
thinks.    (Antiquities  of  Rome,  vol.  2.  p.  2JB.)  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus  is  said  to  have  filled  up  this  lake,  st 
the  time  that  he  drained  the  whole  of  this  district  and 
conatrocted  the  Cloaca  Maxims.     Possibly  he  ma" 
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aided  in  this  by  a  natural  tunnel  gradually 
/armed  through  the  basin  of  the  lake  itself.  (Compare 
Arnold' t  History  of  Rome,  vol.  1,  p.  511.)— II.  Quin- 
tan Rafus,  a  Latin  historian.    (Vti.  Quintus  I.) 

Cviotia  Mag i stratus*  the  name  given  to  a  claw 
of  magistracies  which  conferred  the  privilege  of  using 
the  sdla.  curulis  or  chair  of  state.  This  was  anciently 
made  of  rvory,  or,  at  least,  adorned  with  it.  The  ma- 
gistrates wcj  enjoyed  this  privilege  were  the  dictator, 
consuls,  prs»U>r,  censors,  and  curule  sdiles.  They 
tti  on  (his  chair  in  their  tribunals  on  all  solemn  occa- 
sions.   Those  commanders  who  triumphed  had  it  with 

themselves,  had  borne  any  curule  office,  were  called 
noinles.  and  had  the  jus  tmagmum.  They  who  were 
the  fast  of  the  family  that  had  raised  themselves 
to  any  curule  office,  were  called  homines  nan,  new 
men. — As  regards  the  origin  of  the  tern  eurulis, 
Fertus  deduces  it  from  cum*,  "  a  chariot,"  and  says, 
that  "curule  magistrates"  were  so  called  because 
they  were  accustomed  to  be  bome  along  in  chariots 
{"quia  cum  vekebantur").  Aulas  Gellius  (3,  16) 
ibo  remarks,  (rooting,  at  the  same  time,  Gabius  Bas- 
rus,  that  those  senators  who  had  borne  any  curule  ma- 
gistracy were  accustomed,  as  a  mark  of  honour,  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  senate  in  chariots,  and  that  the -seat  in 
the  chanot  {sella  in  cum)  was  hence  denominated 
"tonne"  {sella  curulm).  He  may  be  correct  as  re- 
gards the  mere  derivation  of  the  term,  but  he  ie  cer- 
tainly wrong  in  the  explanation  which  he  gives,  since 
Pliny  eiprwsly  states  (7,  43),  that  L.  Metcllus,  who 
had  enjoyed  the  highest  honours  in  the  state,  having 
become  deprived  of  eight,  had  the  privilege  allowed 
him  of  being  conveyed  to  the  senate  in  a  chariot,  a 
favour  granted  to  no  one  before  his  time. — The  com- 
mon dentation  of  the  word  is  from  Cures,  a  town  of 
;h«  Sabincs,  whence  this  official  badge  is  said  by  some 
'jo  have  been  borrowed.  Lipsius  favoure  this  latter 
Mvmology.    (Be  Magistr.  Vet.  P.  R.,  c.  12.) 

Ctrtaxi  or  CossjS'.j  a  nation  occupying  the  southern 
Jeebvity  of  the  mountains  which  separated  Susiana 
from  Media.  The  Etymon  possessed  the  northern  de- 
clivities. The  Cossssi  or  Cosstei  were  a  brave  peo- 
ple, and  the  kings  of  Persia  were  frequently  compelled 
to  purchase  a  passage  over  these  mountains  from  them. 
Alexander  effected  one  by  taking  them  by  surprise. 
Antigonua  lost  a  large  portion  of  nts  army  in  crossing 
over.  According  to  Mannert,  this  people,  together 
with  the  Carduchi  and  some  other  neighbouring  tribes, 
were  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Curds.  {Mannert, 
Gtogr.,  vol.  5,  p.  493.) 

Coses,  a  river  of  Hungary,  falling  into  the  Danube; 
now  the  Vug,  according  to  D'Anville.  Mannert,  how- 
fver,  makes  it  the  same  with  the  Granna  or  Gran. 
(Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  380,  m  notis  ) 

CurtLfjK,  a  town  of  the  Sabtnes,  east  of  Reate,  and 
>n  th<?  right  bank  of  the  Velmus,  famed  as  an  abongi- 
rnl  eity  of  great  antiquity  {Dion.  Hal.,  1,  14  and  3, 
M),  and  celebrated  for  its  lalte,tnow  Potto  Rati  guano, 
■ml  the  floating  island  on  its  surface.  {Senec.,  Sat. 
Uuccst.,  9.  35  — P/m.,  3,  95.)  This  lake  was  farther 
dWunsnished  by  the  appellation  of  toe  Umbilicus,  or 
*  Navel"  (i.  e.,  centre)  of  Italy.  (Vmrro,  op.  PHn., 
i,  13.)  Th»  statement  is  found  by  D'Anville  {Anal. 
Gtotrr ,  p.  166)  to  be  correct,  when  referred  to  the 
breadth  of  Italy ;  the  distance  from  Ostia  to  Cutilis, 
the  to  ins  of  which  are  to  be  seen  close  to  Patemo,  a 
tillage  near  Cnita  DucaU,  being  seventy-six  miles, 
tnd  he  tame  from  thence  to  Castrum  Troentmum  on 
the  Adriatic.  If  Cluverius  is  right  in  reading  KorvAe 
for  Koovrn  in  Stephanus  of  Bvzantium,  who  quotes  the 
Mine  from  the  Periegesis  of  Cteaias,  as  belonging  to  a 
city  of  the  Umbri,  we  may  adduce  the  authority  of  that 
early  historian  in  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  this  town. 
Cutiliae  ie  also  noticed  by  Strabo  (328)  for  its  mineral 
•raters,  which  were  accounted  salutary  for  rnanv  dis- 
Dn  o 


orders ;  they  failed,  however,  in  their  cfleel  u;  >n  V  ee 
paaian,  who  is  stated  to  have  died  here.  {Suet.,  Vcsp.t 
34. — Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  317,  seqq.) 

Cyanr,  according  to  Ovid,  a  fountain-nymph  of 
Sicily,  whose  stream  flowed  into  the  Anapus,  near  Syr- 
acuse. She  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  stop  the  car 
of  Pluto,  when  thst  god  was  carrying  off  Proserpina. 
The  irritated  deity  made  a  passage  for  himself  to  the 
lower  world  through  the  very  waters  of  the  fountain. 
{Ovid,  Met.,  5,  409,  seqq.) — Claodian.  on  the  other 
hand,  makes  Cyane  one  of  the  attendants  of  Proser 
pina,  and  to  have  been  gathering  flowers  with  her  at 
the  time  she  was  carried  off.  According  tc  this  poet, 
she  pined  away,  and  dissolved  into  a  fountain  after  the 
abduction  of  the  goddess.  {Ctaudian,  de  rapt.  Pro- 
»erp.,  3,  61. — Id.  tb.,  3,  846,  seqq.)  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus  gives  a  third  legend,  by  which  the  fountain  Cyane 
is  made  to  have  come  forth  from  the  opening  through 
which  Pluto  descended  with  Proserpina  to  the  shades. 
[Dtod.  Sic.,  6,  4.) — The  modern  name  of  the  fountain 
is  said  to  be  the  Pisma.  On  the  banks  of  this  stream 
grows  the  papyrus,  which  is  thought  by  Hoare  to  have 
been  brought  hither  from  Egypt  by  the  orders  of  Hiero. 
{Hoare' s  Classical  Tour,  vol.  2,  p.  163  ) 

CviiriLs,  two  small,  rugged  islands  at  the  en 
trance  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  forty  stadia  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus.  [Aman,  Perrpl. 
Mar.  Eur.,  ad  fin.,  p.  187,  ed.  Blanc.)  According 
to  Strabo,  one  was  near  the  European,  the  other  near 
the  Asiatic  side,  and  the  space  between  them  was 
about  twenty  stadia.  (Strab.,  319.)  There  was  on 
ancient  fablo  relative  to  these  islands,  that  they  floated 
about,  and  sometimes  united  to  crush  to  pieces  those 
vessels  which  chanced  at  the  time  to  be  passing  through 
the  straits.  {Pomp.  Mela,  3,  7.)  Pliny  gives  the 
same  fable  (4,  18),  but  assigns,  st  the  same  time,  the 
true  cause  of  the  legend.  It  arose  from  their  appear 
ing,  like  all  other  objects,  to  move  towards,  or  from 
esch  other,  when  seen  from  a  vessel  in  motion  itself. 
The  Argo,  we  are  told  by  Apollonius  Rhodius  (2,  601), 
had  a  narrow  escape  in  passing  through,  and  lost  the 
extremity  of  her  stern  {ufhieroio  uxpa  Kopv/tta). 
Pindar  says,  that  they  were  alive,  and  moved  to  and 
fro  more  swiftly  than  the  blasts,  until  the  expedition 
of  the  Argonauts  brought  death  upon  them.  {J'yth  , 
4,  371,  seqq.)  On  which  passage  the  scholiast  re- 
marks in  explanation,  that  it  was  decreed  by  the  fates 
they  should  become  "  rooted  to  the  deep"  whenever 
a  vessel  succeeded  in  passing  through  them  :  {Eluapro, 
fitairXevedovr  veite  bt^uBrJvat  rue  irirpac  r£>  ircAayci). 
The  prediction  was  accomplished  by  the  Argo.  Phin- 
eus  (turf.  Argonauts)  had  directed  Jason  and  his  com- 
panions to  let  fly  a  pigeon  when  they  were  near  these 
islands,  telling  them  that,  if  the  bird  came  safely 
through,  the  Argo  might  venture  to  follow  her.  They 
obeyed  the  directions  of  the  prophet -prince ;  the  pi- 
geon passed  through  safely  with  the  loss  of  its  tail ; 
and  then  the  Argonauts,  watching  the  recession  of  the 
rocks,  and  aided  by  Juno  snd  Minerva,  rowed  vigor- 
ously on,  and  passed  through  with  the  loss  of  a  part  of 
the  stem-works  of  their  veesel. — The  term  "  Cyaneae" 
{Kvaveat),  i.  e.,  "  dark  blue"  or  **  azure,"  is  referred 
by  the  scholiasts  on  Euripides  {Med.,  2)  snd  Apollo- 
nius Rhodius  (2,  317),  to  the  colour  of  these  rocks 
In  the  description  of  Homer,  however,  as  will  be  seen 
presently,  a  more  poetic  turn  is  given  to  the  appella- 
tion. To  the  name  Cyaness  is  frequently  joined  that 
of  "  SympUgadcs"  CZvuir^nyuiee),  i  e  ,  •*  the  Dash- 
ers," in  allusion  to  their  supposed  collision  when  ves- 
sels attempted  to  pass  through.  (Compare  Eurip^, 
Med.,  2.  —  Kvariac  SrwirAtfyador  )  Juvenal  taut 
them  " eoncurrentia  saxa,  Cyancas"  (IS,  19),  and 
Ovid  (ilfer.,  7,  62)  has,  Out  mediis  eoneurrert  in 
undts  dicuntur  nontes."  Homer  (Qrf.,  12,  61)  calls 
them  TV>xrritTai,  "The  Wanderers,"  and  gives  th« 
following  description  of  them:  "There  there  are  .oft> 
'  393 
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rocks  ;  and  new  them  the  vasi  wave  of  the  dark  Am- 
ohurite  reaounda :  the  blessed  gods  call  them  the 
Wanderers.  Here  neither  birds  pass  by,  nor  do  fear- 
doves  which  carry  ambrosia  to  father  Jove ;  but 
the  smooth  rock  alwaya  takes  away  some  one  of 
them,  while  the  father  supplies  another  to  make  up 
their  number.    From  this  not  yet  baa  any  ship  of  men 
escaped,  whichever  has  come  to  it,  but  the  waves  of 
the  sea,  and  the  storms  of  pernicious  fire  take  away 
planks  of  ships  and  bodies  of  men  together.  That  ship, 
indeed,  ouly,  which  passes  over  the  sea,  has  sailed  be- 
yond, the  Arg >,  a  ca-e  to  all,  which  sailed  from  JEu . . . 
But  as  to  the  two  rocks,  the  one  reaches  the  wide 
heaven  with  its  sharp  top,  and  a  dark  cloud  surrounds 
it :  this,  indeed,  never  goes  away,  nor  docs  clearness 
ever  hold  possession  of  its  top,  either  in  summer  or  in 
autumn  ;  nor  could  a  mortal  man  ascend  it,  or  de- 
scend, not  if  he  had  twenty  hands  and  feet ;  for  the 
rock  is  smooth  like  one  polished  around." — It  is  not 
difficult,  from  the  accounts  here  given,  adorned  though 
they  be  with  the  garb  of  poetry,  to  deduce  the  inference 
thwt  the  Cyanean  isles  were  originally  volcanic.  The 
"  storms  of  pernicious  fire"  (jrvpoo  dXooio  tiveXXai) 
and  the  dark  cloud  (Kvavtq  ve^iXrj)  point  at  once  to 
this.    Hence,  in  the  discussions  which  have  arisen 
relative  to  the  formation  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus, 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (eua\ 
Meditcrraneum  Marc),  tho  agency  of  volcanoes  is  gen- 
erally asserted  by  the  one  party.    (Compare  Oliner, 
Voyage,  cite.,  vol.  1,  p.  62. — Geographic  Physique  de 
la  Mere  Noire,  par  Dureau  de  la  Malic,  p.  265,  *eqq.) 
Their  opponents,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain,  that  the 
only  probable  change  in  the  region  of  the  Bosporus 
must  have  been  produced  by  a  gradual  sinking  of  a 
jarrier  of  rocks,  and  that  even  this  must  have  occurred 
at  a  period  antecedent  to  all  historical  and  geographi- 
cal records.    They  add,  that  the  pretended  volcanic 
substances  brought  from  the  Bosporus  have  been 
proved  to  be  merely  fragments  of  ordinary  rocks. 
(Matte- Brun,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  397,  Brussels  ed)  It 
is  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  this  assertion  with 
the  strong  and  decided  language  of  Dr.  Clarke,  rela- 
tive to  the  structure  of  the  rock  of  which  the  Cyanean 
isles  consist,  aa  well  aa  to  the  general  appearance  of 
the  shore  along  the  line  of  the  Bosporus.    "  The  Cy- 
anes,"  he  remarks,  "  are  each  joined  to  the  main  land 
by  a  kind  of  isthmus,  and  appear  as  islands  when  this 
is  inundated ;   which  always  happens  in  stormy 
weather.    But  it  is  not  certain  that  the  isthmus,  con- 
necting either  of  them  with  the  continent,  was  for- 
merly visible.    The  disclosure  has  been  probably 
owing  to  that  gradual  sinking  of  the  level  of  the  Black 
Sea  before  noticed.    The  same  cause  continuing  to 
operate,  may  hereafter  lead  posterity  to  marvel  what 
is  become  of  the  Cyanea ;  and  this  msy  also  account 
for  their  multiplied  appearance  in  ages  anterior  to  the 
time  of  Strata.    For  some  lime  beforo  we  reached 
the  entrance  to  the  Canal,  steering  closo  along  its  Eu- 
ropean side,  we  observed  in  the  cliffs  and  hills,  even 
to  their  summits,  a  remarkable  aggregate  of  hetero- 
geneous stony  substances,  rounded  by  attrition  in  wa- 
ter, imbedded  in  a  hard  natural  cement,  yet  differing 
from  the  usual  appearance  of  breccia  rocks  ;  for,  upon 
a  nearer  examination,  the  whole  mass  appears  to  have 
undergone,  first,  a  violent  action  of  firo  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  degree  of  friction  in  water  to  which  their  forma 
must  be  ascribed.    Breccia  rocks  do  not  commonly 
consist  o/  substances  so  modified.    The  stratum  form- 
ed by  this  singular  aggregate,  and  the  parts  composing 
it,  exhibited,  by  the  circumstances  of  their  position,  a 
striking  proof  of  the  power  of  an  inundation  ;  having 
driggod  along  with  it  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
mixture,  over  all  the  heights  above  the  present  level 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  deposited  them  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  leave  no  doubt  but  that  a  torrent  bad  there 
passed  towsrds  the  Sea  of  Marmora.   All  the  strata 


of  the  mountains,  and  each  individual  mass  compcainj 
them,  lean  from  the  north  to  the  south.   At  the  point 
of  the  European  lighthouse,  we  found  the  sea  tem- 
pestuous, bcatmg  against  immense  rocks  of  a  hard  and 
compact  lava :  these  rocks  have  separated  prisraiu- 
cally,  and  they  exhibit  surfaces  tinged  by  the  oi\dt  of 
iron.    From  this  point  we  passed  to  the  Cyanean  isle, 
upon  the  European  side  of  the  strait,  and  there  landed. 
The  structure  of  the  rock,  whereof  the  island  consists 
corresponds  with  the  nature  of  the  strata  already  de 
scribed :  but  the  substances  composing  it  were*  per 
haps  never  before  associated  in  any  mineral  aggregate 
They  all  appear  to  have  been  more  or  less  modified  by 
fire,  and  to  nave  been  cemented  during  the  boiling  of 
a  volcano.    In  the  same  mass  may  be  observed  frag- 
ments of  various-coloured  lava,  of  trap,  of  basalt,  and 
of  marble.    In  the  fissures  appear  agate,  chalcedony, 
and  quarts ;  but  in  friable  and  thin  veins,  not  half  as 
inch  in  thickness,  deposited  posterior  to  the  settling  of 
the  stratum.    The  Bgatc  appeared  in  a  vein  of  con- 
siderable extent,  occupying  a  deep  fissure  not  more 
than  an  inch  wide,  and  coated  by  a  green  earth,  re- 
sembling some  of  the  lata*  of  Mtna,  which  hare  been 
decomposed  by  acidiferous  vapours.    The  summit  of 
this  insular  rock  ia  the  roost  favourable  situation  for 
surveying  the  mouth  of  the  canal ;  thus  viewed,  it  baa 
the  appearance  of  a  crater,  whose  broken  sides  were 
opened  towards  the  Black  Sea,  and,  by  a  smaller  ap- 
erture, towards  the  Bosporus.    The  Asiatic  side  of 
the  strait  is  distinguished  by  appearances  similar  to 
those  already  described;  with  this  difference,  that, 
opposite  to  the  island,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Ana- 
tolian lighthouse,  a  range  of  basaltic  pillars  may  bt 
discerned,  standing  upon  a  base  inclined  towards  the 
sea  ;  and,  when  examined  with  a  telescope,  exhibiting 
very  regular  prismatic  forma.    From  all  the  preceding 
observations,  and  after  due  consideration  of  event*  re 
corded  in  history,  as  compared  with  the  phcnomeai 
of  nature,  it  is,  perhaps,  more  than  probable,  that  ih* 
bursting  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  the  deluge  met- 
tioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  the  draining  of  las 
waters  once  uniting  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian, 
were  all  the  consequence  of  an  earthquake  caused  by 
subterranean  Area,  which  were  not  extinct  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  the  Argonauts,  and  the  effects  of 
which  are  still  visible."    (Clarke's  Travels— Russia, 
Tartary,  and  Turkey — vol.  2,  p.  430,  stqq.) 

Cyaxxsbb,  I.  a  king  of  the  Medee,  grandson  of 
Dejoces,  son  of  Phraortes,  and  father  of  Astysge*  He 
was  a  prince  of  violent  character  (Herodot.,  1,  73  — 
Compare  Lareher,  ad  loc  ),  and  this  trait  displayed  it- 
self in  his  treatment  of  the  Scythians,  a  body  of  whom 
had  taken  refuge  in  his  territories  in  consequence  of  s 
sedition.  He  received  them  kindly,  allowed  them  set- 
tlements, and  even  went  so  far  as  to  intrust  some 
children  to  their  care,  in  order  to  have  them  taught 
the  Scythian  language  and  the  art  of  bending  the  bow. 
After  some  time  had  elapsed,  the  Scythians,  accus- 
tomed to  go  forth  to  the  chase,  and  to  bring  back  to 
the  king  some  of  the  game  obtained  by  the  hunt,  re- 
turned one  day  with  empty  hands.  Cyaxares  gate 
vent  to  his  temper  by  punishing  them  severely.  The 
Scythians,  indignant  at  thia  treatment,  which  they 
knew  to  be  unmerited,  resolved  to  slay  one  of  the  chil- 
dren confided  to  tbeir  care, and,  after  preparing  the  flesh 
like  the  game  they  had  been  accustomed  to  bring,  U> 
serve  it  up  before  Astyages,  and  betake  themselves  im- 
mediately unto  Alyattes  at  Sardia.  The  horrid  plso 
succeeded  but  too  well.  Cyaxares  demanded  the  fu- 
gitives from  the  Lydian  monarch,  and  on  his  refusal 
war  ensued.  This  wsr  lasted  for  five  years :  in  the 
sixth,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  had  been  predicted 
by  Thales,  separated  the  contending  armies.  Pesce 
was  soon  restored  through  the  mediation  of  I<abyne- 
tus,  king  of  Babylon,  and  Syenneaia,  king  of  Cilicia 
(Htradot..  1,  73,  *eqq.)   Herodotus  also 
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I,  103),  that  Cvaxares  was  superior  in  valour  to  his 
ancestors ;  that  be  mi  the  first  who  regularly  trained 
the  Asiatics  to  military  service  ;  dividing  the  troops, 
which  hid  been  imbodied  promiscuously  before  his 
time,  into  distinct  companies  of  lancers,  archers,  and 
cavalry.   The  historian  then  adds  parenthetically, 
("  this  was  be  who  waged  war  with  the  Lydisns ; 
when,  during  a  battle,  the  day  became  night").  This 
parenthetical  remark  evidently  refers  to  the  foregoing 
t  of  the  eclipse.    We  are  next  informed,  that, 
subdued  all  Asia  above  the  river  Halys,  he 
1  with  all  that  were  under  bis  command  against 
Nineveh,  resolving  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father 
by  the  destruction  of  that  city.    After  be  bad  defeat- 
ed the  Assyrians,  he  laid  siege  to  the  city ;  but  was 
forced  to  nise  it  by  a  sudden  invasion  of  his  territories. 
For  a  numerous  army  of  Scythians,  headed  by  Mav 
dyas  made  an  irruption  into  Media,  defeated  him  in  a 
pitched  battle,  and  reduced  him  and  all  Upper  Asia, 
ender  subjection  to  them,  for  cight-and-twenty  years. 
(Htrodot ,  1,  103,  *eqq.)    Then,  in  revenge  for  their 
palling  impositions  and  exactions,  he  slew  their  chief- 
tains, when  intoxicated,  at  a  banquet  to  which  he  had 
invited  them,  and,  expelling  the  rest,  recovered  his  for- 
mer power  and  possessions.  (Htrodot.,  1, 198.)  After 
this,  the  Medes  took  Nineveh  and  subdued  the  Assy- 
nan  provinces,  all  except  the  Babylonians,  their  con- 
federates in  the  war.    Cyaxares  died  after  having 
reigned  forty  years,  including  twenty-eight  years  of 
the  Scythian  dominion. — Hale  fixes  the  time  of  the 
eelrpse  that  was  predicted  by  Thales,  as  above  stated, 
on  ice  18th  of  May,  B.C.  803,  at  9  hours  and  30  min- 
utes in  the  morning.    He  makes  this  eclipse  to  have 
been  a  total  one,  and  the  moon's  shadow  to  have  trav- 
ersed the  earth's  disk,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ha- 
lys, the  boundary  of  the  two  contending  kingdoms  at 
a  later  day.    (Hale's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  4, 
p.  84.  3d  ed.)   The  same  learned  writer  makes  Cyax- 
ares I.  to  have  been  the  same  with  Kat  Kobad,  whom 
Mirkbond.  and  other  Persian  historians  give  as  the 
fojoder  of  the  second  or  Kaianian  dynasty.    He  iden- 
tinea  him  also  with  the  Ahasferus  of  Scripture. 
(Hale's  Analysis,  vol.  4,  p.  76,  81.)   According,  how- 
ever, to  another  modern  writer,  Cyaxsres  is  the  same 
with  the  monarch  styled  Gusloxp.    (Hblty,  Djemsekid, 
Fcridwn,  dec.,  p.  53,  seqq  ,  Hanoi.,  1829.) — II.  Son 
of  Astyages,  succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  49 
years.   Being  naturally  of  an  easy,  indolent  disposi- 
tion, and  feud  of  his  amusements,  he  left  the  burden 
of  military  affairs  and  the  care  of  the  government  to  Cy- 
ras, his  nephew  and  son-in-law,  who  married  his  only 
daughter,  and  was,  therefore,  doubly  entitled  to  suc- 
ceed him.    Xenopbon  notices  this  marriage  as  taking 
place  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon.    (Cyrop.,  8, 38.) 
But  to  this  Sir  Isaac  Newton  justly  objects :  "  This 
daughter,  sauh  Xcnophon,  was  reported  to  be  very 
har^.  some,  and  used  to  play  with  Cyrus  when  they 
were  both  children,  and  to  say  that  she  would  marry 
him  ;  and,  therefore,  they  were  much  of  the  same  age. 
Xenopbon  saitb,  that  Cyrus  married  her  after  the  ta- 
king of  Babylon  ;  but  she  was  then  an  old  woman.  It  is 
more  probable  that  he  married  her  while  she  was  young 
and  handsome,  and  he  a  young  man."   (Citron.,  p. 
310.)    Newton  supposes  that  Darius  the  Medo  was 
the  sod  of  Cyaxares,  and  cousin  of  Cyrus ;  snd  that 
Cyras  rebelled  against,  and  dethroned  him  two  years 
after  the  capture  of  Babylon.    But  this  is  unfounded  : 
for  Darius  the  Mede  was  sixteen  years  older  than  Cy- 
ras.   We  may  therefore  rest  assured  that  he  was  Cy- 
axares himself,  and  none  else.    (Hale's  Analysis  of 
Chronology,  vol.  4,  p.  88,  3d  ed.) 

CvBTBt,  a  name  of  Cybele,  used  by  tbe  poets  when 
a  long  penult  is  required.  The  form  Cybelle  is  some- 
times, though  with  less  propriety,  employed  for  a  sim- 
itar purpose.  (Compare  the  Greek  forms  Kv6e%n  and 
Zvtmlti,  and  consult  Draktnborch,  ad  8il.  ltd.,  17, 


8. — Heyne,  ad  Virg.,JEn.,  3,  111. — Dortng,  ua  Ca 
tull.,  63,  9. — Hanstus,  ad  Prudent.,  irepi  otcQ.  10 
196. — Brouekhus.,  ad  Propert.,  3,  15,  35. — Forccllt 
m.  Lex.  Tot.  Lot.,  s.  n.  Cybebe.) 

Cvbkli  (for  the  quantity  of  the  penult,  vid.  Cy'Debe* 
a  goddess,  daughter  of  Ccelus  and  Terra,  and  distin- 
guished by  tbe  appellation  of  "  Mother  of  the  Gods," 
or  "  Great  Mother."    The  Phrygians  and  Lydians  re- 
garded her  aa  the  goddess  of  nature  or  cf  the  earth. 
Her  temples  stood  on  the  summits  of  hills  or  mount* 
ains,  such  as  Dindymus,  Berecyntus,  Sipylus,  and 
others.    She  was  particularly  worshipped  at  Pessinus, 
in  Galalia,  above  which  place  rose  Mount  Dindymus, 
whence  her  surname  of  Dindymene.    Her  statue  in 
this  city  was  nothing  more  than  a  large  aerolite,  which 
was  held  to  be  her  heaven-sent  image,  and  which  was 
removed  to  Rome  near  tbe  close  of  the  second  Punic 
war.    The  legend  of  Cybele  and  Atys  has  already 
been  alluded  to,  in  its  various  forms  (vid.  Atys),  and 
tbe  explanation  given  on  that  occasion  may  here  bo  re- 
peated, that  Atys  was,  in  fact,  an  incarnation  of  the 
sun.    Tbe  account  of  Diodorus,  as  usual,  is  based  upon 
the  system  of  Eubemerus,  by  which  a  mortal  origin  was 
sought  to  be  established  for  all  the  heathen  divinities. 
According  to  this  writer,  Cybele  was  daughter  to  King 
Meon  snd  his  queen  Dindyme.    She  was  exposed  by 
her  father  on  Mount  Cybelus,  where  she  was  suckled 
by  panthers  and  lionesses,  and  was  afterward  reared 
by  shepherdesses,  who  named  her  Cybele.  When 
she  grew  up,  she  displsyed  great  skill  in  the  healing 
art,  and  cured  all  the  diseases  of  tbe  children  and  cat- 
tle.  They  thence  called  her  the  mountain-mother. 
While  dwelling  in  tbe  woods  she  formed  a  strict  friend- 
ship with  Marsyas,  snd  bad  a  love-affair  with  a  youtb 
named  Atys  or  Attis.    She  was  afterward  acknowl- 
edged by  her  parents ;  but  her  father,  on  discovering 
her  intimacy  with  Atys,  seized  that  unhappy  youth  ana 
put  him  to  death.    Grief  deprived  Cybele  of  her  rea- 
son :  with  dishevelled  locks  she  roamed  to  the  sound 
of  tbe  drums  and  pipes  which  she  had  invented,  over 
various  regions  of  the  earth,  even  as  far  as  the  coun- 
try of  the  Hyperboreans,  teaching  mankind  agriculture 
her  companion  was  still  tbe  faithful  Marsyas.  Mean- 
time a  dreadful  famine  ravaged  Phrygia ;  the  oracle, 
being  consulted,  directed  that  the  body  of  Atys  should 
be  buried,  and  divine  honours  be  paid  to  Cybele.  A 
stately  temple  was  accordingly  erected  to  her  at  Pes- 
sinus  by  King  Midss.   (DtoiL  Sic.,  3,  58,  seq.)  It 
is  apparent  from  this  account,  pragma  tiled  as  it  is, 
that  Cybele,  Marsyas,  and  Atys  were  all  ancient  Phry- 
gian deities. — Like  Asiatic  worship  in  general,  that  of 
Cybele  was  enthusiastic.    Her  priests,  named  Galii 
and  Coryban.es,  ran  about  with  dreadful  cries  snd 
bowlings,  beating  on  timbrels,  clashing  cymbals,  sound- 
ing pipes,  and  cutting  their  flesh  with  knives.  The 
box-tree  and  cypress  were  considered  as  sacred  to  her ; 
as  from  the  former  she  made  the  pipes,  snd  Atys  was 
said  to  have  been  changed  into  the  latter.  We  find  from 
Pindar  and  the  dramatists,  that  the  worship  snd  tbe 
mysteries  of  the  Great  Mother  were  common  in  Greece, 
particularly  at  Athena,  in  their  time.   (Pind.,  Pyth., 
8,  187.— ScAo/.,  ad  loc.—Eurip.,  HippoL,  143.— Id., 
Bacch.,  78.— Id  ,  Hel.,  1321.)   The  worship  of  Cyb- 
ele, as  has  already  been  remarked,  was  introduced  into 
Rome  near  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war,  A.U.C. 
547,  when  a  solemn  embassy  was  sent  to  Attalus, 
king  of  Pergamus,  to  request  the  imsge  at  Pessinus, 
which  bad  fallen  from  heaven.    The  monarch  readily 
yielded  compliance,  and  the  goddess  was  conveyed  to 
the  Italian  capital,  where  a  stately  temple  was  built  to 
receive  her,  and  a  solemn  festivsl,  named  the  Mepalc 
eia,  was  celebrated  every  year  in  her  honour.  (Zs'e. 
39,  14. — Orid,  Fast.,  4,  179,  seqq.)    As  the  Greeks 
had  confounded  her  with  Rhea,  so  tbe  Latins  made  he. 
one  with  their  Ops,  tho  goddess  of  the  earth.    (£u- ' 
crct.,  3,  698,  Wff.-Virf.,  JEn.,  3, 104  ;  6  785,  Ate 
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•In  works  of  art  Cybele  exhibit*  the  matronly  air  and 

composed  dignity,  which  distinguish  Juno  and  Ceres. 
Sometimes  she  is  veiled,  and  seated  on  a  throne  with 
lions  at  her  side ;  at  other  times  riding  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  lions.  Her  head  is  always  crowned  with 
towers.  She  frequently  beats  on  a  drum,  and  bears  a 
sceptre  in  her  hand.  (Kttghtley't  Mythology,  p.  223, 
teqq.)— The  name  Cybele  is  derived,  by  some,  from 
the  cymbal*  (kvuSoc,  KVfi6aXa)  used  in  the  worship  of 
the  goddess.  It  is  better,  however,  to  suppose  her  so 
called,  because  represented  usually  in  her  more  mys- 
terious character,  under  a  globular  or  else  square  form : 
[Xryircu  61  sat  Kv6thj  aire  to*  Kif6iKov  axvftaroc, 
acre  feufierp'tav,  ^  yij. — Lex.  Antiq.,  Frag,  in  Hera. 
Gramm. — Knight's  Inquiry,  $  42,  Class.  Journ.,  vol. 
83,  p.  233. — For  an  explanation  of  the  myth  of  Cybele, 
which  cannot,  of  course,  be  given  here,  consult  Guig' 
maul,  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  67,  seqq  ) 

Cybistsa,  a  town  of  Cappadocia,  in  the  district  of 
Cataonia,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus.  (Cte., 
Ep.  ad  Fam.,  16,  2  et  4  —  Ep.  ad.  Alt.,  6,  SO.)  Ci- 
cero made  it  his  headquarters  during  hia  command  in 
Cilicia.  Leake  is  inclined  to  place  Cybistra  at  Kara- 
kit  tar,  near  Mazaea,  but  this  position  does  not  agree 
with  Strabo's  account.  D'Anville  had  imagined,  from 
a  similarity  of  name,  that  Cybistra  might  be  represented 
by  Butter  eh,  a  small  place  near  the  source  of  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Halys  ;  but  it  is  not  said  whether 
there  are  any  remains  of  antiquity  at  Bustereh,  and, 
besides,  Leake  affirms,  that,  according  to  the  Arabian 
geographer  Hadji  Khalfa,  the  true  name  of  the  place 
is  Kostere.  (Asia  Minor,  p.  63.)  Cybistra.  is  men- 
tioned by  Hierocles  among  the  Episcopal  cities  of 
Cappadocia.  (Hieroel.,  p.  700. — Mannert,  Geogr., 
vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p.  236,  262.) 

Cvclaoks,  a  name  applied  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
to  that  cluster  (kvkXoc)  of  islands  which  encircled 
Delos.  Strabo  (486)  says,  that  the  Cyclsdes  were 
at  first  only  twelve  in  number,  but  were  afterward  in- 
creased to  fifteen.  These,  as  we  learn  from  Artemi- 
dorus,  were  Coos,  Cythnos,  Senphos,  Melos,  Siphnos, 
Cimolos,  Prepesinthos,  Olearos,  Pares,  Naxos,  Syros, 
Myconos,  Tenos,  Andros,  and  Gyaros,  which  last,  how- 
ever, Strabo  himself  was  desirous  of  excluding,  from 
its  being  a  mere  rock,  as  atso  Prepesinthos  and  Olea- 
ros.— It  appears  from  the  Greek  historians,  that  the 
Cyclades  were  first  inhabited  by  the  Phoenicians,  Can- 
ans,  and  Leieges,  whose  piratical  habits  rendered  them 
formidable  to  the  cities  on  the  continent,  till  they  were 
conquered  and  finally  extirpated  by  Minos.  ( Thucyd  , 
1,  l.—Hcrodot.,  1, 171.)  These  islands  were  subse- 
quently occupied  for  a  short  time  by  Polycrates,  ty- 
rant of  Samoa,  and  the  Persians.  (Herodol.,  6,  28.) 
But,  after  the  battle  of  Mycale,  they  became  dependant 
on  the  Athenians.    (Thueyd.,  1,  94.) 

CvclIci  pocta,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  gram- 
marians to  a  class  of  minor  bards,  who  selected,  for  the 
subjects  of  their  productions,  things  transacted  as  well 
during  the  Trojan  war,  as  before  and  after ;  and  who, 
in  treating  of  these  subjects,  confined  themselves  with- 
in a  certain  round  or  cycle  of  fable  (kvkXoc,  circulus). 
In  order  to  understand  the  subject  more  fully,  we  must 
observe,  that  there  was  both  a  Mythic  and  a  Trojan 
cycle.  The  former  of  these  embr  ced  the  whole  se- 
ries of  fable,  from  the  genealogies  of  the  gods  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  The  latter  comprised  the 
fables  that  had  reference  to,  or  were  in  any  way  con- 
nected with,  the  Trojan  war.  Of  the  first  class  were 
Tbeogonies,  Cosmogonies,  Titanomschies,  and  the 
like  ;  of  the  second,  the  poems  of  Arctinus,  Lesches, 
Stasinus,  and  others.  At  a  later  period,  the  term  cyelic 
/as  applied,  as  a  mark  of  contempt,  to  two  species  of 
poems ;  one,  where  the  poet  confined  himself  to  a  trite 
and  hsckneyed  round  (rvnAor)  of  particulars  (compare 
Hor at.,  Ep.  ad  Pis.,  132) ;  the  other,  where,  from  an 
.gnorance  of  the  true  nature  of  epic  poetry  and  of  the 


art  itself,  the  author,  with 
counted  all  the  attendant  circumstances  of  an  event, 
from  the  earliest  beginnings  of  the  same ;  as,  lor  ex- 
ample, the  history  of  the  Trojan  war,  from  the  story  of 
Leda  and  the  eggs.  (Compare  Htynt,  Excurt.  1,  td 
JEn.,  2,  vol.  2,  p.  268,  cd.  Lips.) 

Cyclopes,  a  fabled  race,  of  gigantic  size,  banne 
but  one  eye,  large  and  round,  placed  in  the  centre  of 
their  forehead,  whence,  according  to  the  common  ac- 
count, their  name  was  derived,  from  /author,  "*  etrcs- 
lar  opening,"  and  erf,  "an  eye."    Homer  make* 
Ulysses,  after  having  left  the  country  of  the  Lotus- 
eaters  (Lotophagi),  to  have  sailed  on  westward,  and  w 
have  come  to  that  of  the  Cyclopes,  which  could  not  have 
been  very  far  distant,  or  the  poet  would  in  that  case, 
as  he  always  docs,  have  specified  the  number  of  days 
occupied  in  the  voyage.    The  Cyclopes  are  described 
by  him  as  a  rode  and  lawless  race,  who  neither  planted 
nor  sowed,  but  whose  land  was  so  fertile  as  to  pro- 
duce for  them,  of  itself,  wheat,  barley,  and  vines. 
They  bad  no  social  institutions,  neither  assemblies  nor 
laws,  but  dwelt  separately,  each  in  hia  cave,  on  the 
tops  of  lofty  mountains,  and  each,  without  regard  to 
others,  governed  his  own  wifo  and  children.    The  ad- 
venture of  Ulysses  with  Polyphemus,  one  of  this  race, 
will  be  found  under  the  latter  article.    Nothing  is  said 
by  Homer  respecting  the  t.te  of  the  Cyclopes  in  gen- 
eral, but  every  effort  is  made  to  give  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  that  of  Polyphemus.    Hence  some  have  im- 
agined that,  according  to  the  Homeric  idea,  the  Cy- 
clopes were  not  in  general  of  such  huge  dimensions  or 
cannibal  habits  as  the  bard  assigns  to  Polyphemus  him 
self.    For  the  latter  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of 
the  ordinary  Cyclops-race,  but  the  son  of  Neptune  an1 
a  sea- nymph ;  and  he  is  also  said  to  have  been  ths 
strongest  of  the  Cyclopes.    (Od.,  1 , 70.)   Later  poets, 
however,  lost  no  time  in  supplying  whatever  the  fable 
wanted  in  this  respect,  and  hence  Virgil  describes  ths 
whole  race  as  of  gigantic  stature,  and  compare*  them 
to  so  many  UU  forest-trees.    (JEn.,  3, 680.)   It  is  not 
a  little  remarkable,  that  neither  in  the  description  of 
the  Cyclopes  in  general,  nor  of  Polyphemus  in  par- 
ticular, ie  there  any  notice  taken  of  their  being  one- 
eyed  ;  yet,  in  the  account  of  the  blinding  of  the  latter, 
it  seems  to  be  assumed  as  a  thing  well  known.  Ws 
may  hence,  perhaps,  infer,  that  Homer  followed  the 
usual  derivation  of  the  nsmo. — Thus  much  for  the 
Homeric  account  of  the  Cyclopes.    In  Heaiod,  on  ths 
other  hand  (Tkecg.,  139,  swy.),  we  have  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  earlier  legend  respecting  these  fabled 
beings,  a  circumstance  which  may  tend  to  show  that 
the  Odyssey  was  composed  by  a  poet  later  than  He- 
siod,  and  not  by  the  author  of  the  Iliad.   In  the  Theog- 
ony  of  Hesiod,  the  Cyclopes  are  only  three  in  number, 
Brontes,  Steropes,  and  Arges.    They  ere  the  sons  of 
Uranus  and  Ga*e  (Coalus  and  Tens),- and  their  em- 
ployment ie  to  fabricate  the  thunderbolt  for  Jove. 
They  are  said  to  be  in  every  other  respect  like  gods, 
excepting  the  one,  single  eye,  in  the  middle  of  their 
foreheads,  a  circumstance  from  which  Hesiod  »l*o. 
like  Homer,  deduces  their  general  name:  "Their 
name,"  says  the  poet,  "  was  Cyclopes,  because  a  sin- 
gle, round  eye  lay  in  their  forehead."    (Theog.,  144 
*eq.)    In  the  individual  names  given  by  Hesiod,  w» 
have  evidently  the  germe  of  the  whole  fable.   The  Cy- 
clopes are  the  energies  of  the  sky,  the  thunder,  the 
lightning,  and  the  rapid  march  of  the  letter  (Brontes, 
from  fipovrij,  thunder. — Steropes,  from  artpom),  the 
lightning. — Arges,  from  apji/c,  rapid).    In  accordance 
with  this  idea,  the  term  KvxXuf  (Cyclops)  itself  may 
be  regarded  as  a  simple,  not  a  compound  term,  of  the 
same  class  with  ftuifatf,  K.ipawf,  Kixpoip,  JUXof',  and 
the  word  kvkXoc  being  the  root,  we  may  make  the  Cy- 
clopes to  be  the  Whirlrrs,  or,  to  designate  them  by  a 
Latin  name,  the  Vohmli.    (Compare  Hermann,  dt 
Mythol.  Grot.  Antiques. — Opusc,  vol.  2,  p.  176.? 
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W'neo  the  Thunder,  the  Lightning,  and  the  rapid 
Fhmt  had  been  converted  by  poetry  into  one-eyed 
pints,  and  localized  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volca- 
noes, it  wu  an  easy  process  to  convert  them  into 
smiths,  the  assistants  of  Vulcan.    (Caltim.  H.  in 
Dias.,  46,  $tqq.—Virg.,  Georg.,  4,  173  — J2n.,  8, 
416,  wff As  they  *vere  now  artiste  in  one  line,  it 
giTe  no  surprise  to  find  them  engaged  in  a  task  adapt- 
ed to  their  huge  strength,  namely,  that  of  rearing  tho 
Erasure  walls  of  Tiryna,  for  which  purpose  they  were 
drought  by  Praetus  from  Lycia.    (Sckol.  ad  Eurip., 
Orttt,  95S.—Kughtley'i  Mythology,  p.  259,  seqq.) 
Hence,  too,  the  name  Cyclopian,  is  applied  to  this  spe- 
cie* of  architecture,  respecting  which  we  will  give 
some  explanation  at  the  close  of  this  article. — This  last- 
mentioned  circumstance  has  led  some  to  imagine,  that 
the  Cyclopes  were  nothing  more  than  a  caste  or  race  of 
miners,  or,  rather,  workers  in  quarries,  who  descended 
into,  tod  came  forth  from,  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  with 
a  limp  attached  to  their  foreheads,  to  light  them  on 
taeir  way,  and  which  at  a  distance  would  appear  like  a 
Ur^e,  flaming  eye  :  an  explanation  more  ingenious  than 
lauslictory.    (Htrt,  GeschichU  dcr  Baukunst,  vol.  1, 
p.  m.—Agathareh.,ap.  Phot.,  Cod.,  250.)  Another 
soiotion  is  that  which  refers  the  name  Cyclops  to  the 
circular  buildings  constructed  by  the  Pelasgi,  of  which 
we  ru\e  so  remarkable  a  specimen  in  what  is  called 
the  Treasury  of  Atreus,  at  Mycense.    From  the  form 
of  these  buildings,  resembling  within  a  hollow  cone  or 
beehive,  and  the  round  opt  mug  at  the  top,  the  individ- 
uals who  constructed  them  are  thought  to  have  derived 
Inrr  station.    (Kruse,  Hellas,  vol.  1,  p.  440.— 
Compare  Gclts  Argolis,  p.  34.) — As  regards  the 
country  occupied  by  the  Homeric  Cyclopes,  it  may  be 
remarked,  thai  this  is  usually  supposed  to  have  been 
the  island  of  Sicily.    But  it  would  be  very  inconsistent 
in  the  poet  to  place  the  Cyclopes,  a  race  contemning 
the  gods,  in  an  island  sacred  to,  and  in  which  were 
pastured  the  herds  of,  the  Sun.    The  distance,  too, 
between  the  land  of  the  Lotophagi  and  that  of  the  Cy- 
clopes, could  not  have  been  very  considerable ;  since, 
as  his  already  been  remarked,  it  is  not  given  in  days 
and  rjights,  a  mode  of  measurement  always  adopted  by 
Homer  when  the  distance  mentioned  is  a  great  one. 
Even  thing  conspires,  therefore,  to  induce  the  belief, 
that  the  Cyclopes  of  Homer  were  placed  by  him  on  the 
tout  of  Africa,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Syrtis  Mi- 
nor.  (Compere  Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  4,  p.  9,  seaq.) 
Tbe\  wno  make  them  to  have  dwelt  in  Sicuy  blend  so 
old  tradition  with  one  of  more  recent  date.    This  last 
probably  took  its  rise  when  /Etna  and  the  Lipari  isl- 
ands were  assigned  to  Vulcan,  by  the  popular  belief 
of  the  day,  as  his  workshops ;  which  could  only  have 
iuppened  when  *£tna  had  become  better  known,  and 
Mount  Moschylus,  in  the  isle  of  Lcmnos,  had  ceased 
to  be  volcanic. — Before  we  conclude  this  article,  a  few 
remarks  will  be  made  on  the  subject  of  Cyclopian 
architecture.    This  style  of  building  is  frequently  al- 
luded to  by  the  ancient  writers.    In  fact,  every  archi- 
tectural work  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  to  the  exe- 
cution of  which  human  labour  appeared  inadequate, 
was  ascribed  to  'J>e  Cyclopes.    (Eunp  ,  Jph.  in  Aid., 
534  —Id.,  Here.  Fur.,  IS  — Id.,  Troad,  108.— Stra- 
bo.  m.—Seruc,  Here.  Fur.,  996.—Statius,  Theb., 
1,  151. — Pausan.,  2,  25.)   The  general  character  of 
•he  Cyclopian  style  is  immense  blocks  of  stone,  with- 
out cement,  placed  upon  each  other,  sometimes  irreg- 
ularis, and  with  smaller  stones  filling  up  the  interstices, 
sometimes  in  regular  and  horizontal  rows.    The  Cy- 
clopian style  is  commonly  divided  into  four  eras.  The 
just,  or  oldest,  is  that  employed  at  Tiryns  and  Myce- 
a*,  consisting  of  blocks  ol  various  sizes,  some  of  them 
T«ry  large,  the  interstices  of  which  are,  or  were  once, 
filed  up  with  small  stones.    The  second  era  is  marked 
bv  polygonal  stones,  which  nevertheless  fit  into  each 
sthet  with  great  nicety.    Specimens  exist  at  Delphi, 


Iulis,  and  at  Cosa  in  Etruria.  It  this  style  Ibere  are 
no  courses.  The  third  era  appears  in  the  Pbociaa 
cities,  and  in  some  of  Baeotia  and  Argolis.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  work  being  made  in  courses,  and  tba 
stones,  though  of  unequal  size,  being  of  the  same 
height.  The  fourth  and  youngest  style  presents  hori- 
zontal courses  of  masonry,  not  always  of  the  same 
height,  but  formed  of  stones  which  are  ell  rectangular. 
This  style  is  chiefly  confined  to  Attica.  (Hamilton, 
Archaolog.y  15,  320.)  Drawings  of  Cyclopian  walls 
aro  given  in  Celt's  Argolis,  pi.  7. — Micali,  Anticki 
Monumenti,  tat.  9,  10,  11,  12. — flirt,  Gesehickte  der 
Baukunst,  taf.  7,  fig.  5,  6,  8,  9,  10.  The  most  ra- 
tional opinion  relative  to  the  Cyclopian  walls  of  anti- 
quity, is  that  which  ascribes  their  erection  to  the  an- 
cient Pelasgi.  (Doduell,  Tour,  vol.  2,  p.  219.— HiU, 
Gesch.  dcr  Bauk.,  vol.  1,  p.  199,  dec.) 

Cvcxos,  I.  a  son  of  Mars,  killtd  by  Hercules.  As 
the  latter  was  passing  by  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Pa 
gasjB,  he  was  opposed  by  Cycnus,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  plundering  those  who  brought  the  sacrifices 
to  the  god.  Both  Cycnus  and  bis  parent  Mars  were 
standing  in  the  same  chariot  ready  for  the  conflict 
Hercules  engaged,  and  slew  the  former ;  and  when 
Mars,  who  had  witnessed  the  fate  of  his  son,  would 
avenge  him,  he  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh  from  the 
spear  of  the  hero.  The  two  combats  are  described  in 
the  Hesiodean  fragment  called  the  "  Shield  of  Hercu- 
les." (Fid.  Heaiod.) — II.  Aeon  of  Neptune,  whom 
his  father  had  made  invulnerable.  He  fought  on  tbe 
side  of  the  Trojans  at  the'  landing  of  the  Greeks,  and 
had  Achilles  for  an  antagonist.  When  the  latter  saw 
that  his  weapons  were  of  no  effect,  he  took  advantage 
of  a  fall  on  the  part  of  Cycnus,  occasioned  by  a  stone 
with  which  he  came  in  contact,  as  he  was  retreating 
before  the  Grecian  hero,  and  choked  him  to  death  by 
means  of  the  strap  of  his  helmet.  Neptune  immedi- 
ately changed  the  corpse  of  his  son  into  a  swan  (kvk- 
vof,  cycnus.  —  Ovid,  Met.,  12, 72,  seqq.) — III.  Son  of 
Stbenelcus,  and  king  of  the  Ligurians.  He  was  a  re- 
lation and  friend  of  Phaetbon  s,  and  was  standing  on 
the  banks  of  the  Po  when  the  sisters  of  the  latter 
were  transformed  into  poplars.  While  mourning  at 
the  sight  he  was  himself  changed  into  a  swan.  (Grid, 
Met.,  2,3C7.) 

CydIas,  a  painter,  born  in  the  island  of  Cythnua, 
otic  of  the  Cycladee,  and  who  flourished  Olymp.  104. 
Hortcnsius,  the  orator,  purchased  his  painting  of  the 
Argonauts  for  144,000  sesterces  (nearly  85600).  This 
same  piece  was  afterward  transferred  by  Agrippa  to  tbe 
portico  of  Neptune.  (Plin.,  35,  40.— Dio  Cass.,  53, 
27.) 

Cvpippx.    Vid.  Acontius. 

Cydmds,  a  river *>f  Cilicia  Campcstris,  rising  in  the 
chain  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  falling  into  the  sea  a  little 
below  Tarsus,  which  stood  on  its  banks.  (A'en., 
Anab.,  1,  2.)  Its  waters  were  extremely  cold,  and 
Alexander  nearly  lost  his  life  by  bathing  in  them  when 
overheated  and  fatigued.  The  illness  of  Alexander  re- 
sulting from  this,  is  connected  with  the  well-known 
story  of  the  physician  Philip,  (.drrian,  Exp.  Alex., 
2,  4  —  Quint.  Curt.,  3,  4,  7,  seaq.)  The  river  Cyd- 
nus  expanded  about  a  mile  below  Tarsus,  near  the 
sea,  and  formed  a  port  for  the  city,  called  Rhegma, 
or  the  aperture.  {Strabo,  672.)  The  Geogr.  Nub. 
Clima,  4,  p.  5,  gives  the  castle  of  Arlow  as  the  har 
hour  of  Tarsus.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p. 
65.)  The  Cydnus  is  now  tho  Tcisoos,  and,  according 
to  Captain  Beaufort,  is  at  present  inaccessible  to  any 
but  the  smallest  boats  ;  though  within  the  bar  that  ob- 
structs tho  entrance,  it  is  deep  enough,  and  about  160 
feet  wide.  That  this  river  was  navigable,  however, 
anciently,  we  learn  from  Plutarch's  description  of  Cle- 
opatra's splendid  pageant  in  sailing  down  its  stream, 
a  passage  so  well  known  to  the  English  reader  from 
Shakspeare's  beautiful  version.    (Plut.,  Vit.  Ant.,  c 
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So )  Capt.  Beaufort  observes,  that  the  sea  must  hare 
retired  considerably  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cydnus  ; 
since,  in  tbe  time  of  the  crusades,  it  is  reported  to 
bare  been  six  miles  from  Tarsus,  and  now  that  dis- 
tance is  more  than  doubled.  (Karamenia,  p.  375. — 
Cramer's  Asia.  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  344.) 

CydonIa,  the  most  ancie.it  city  in  the  island  of 
Crete.  (Strabo,  476.)  It  is  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  the  Cydones  of  Homer  {Od.,  8,  292),  whom 
Strabo  considered  as  indigenous.  But  Herodotus  as- 
cribes its  origin  to  a  party  of  Samians,  who,  having 
been  exiled  by  Polvcrates,  settled  in  Crete  when  they 
had  expelled  the  2?acynthians.  Six  years  afterward, 
the  Samians  were  conquered  in  a  naval  engagement 
by  the  JCginela  and  Cretans,  and  reduced  to  captivi- 
ty :  the  towu  then  probably  reverted  to  its  ancient 
possessors  the  Cydonians.  (Herodot.,  3,  69.)  It 
stood  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  northwestern  part 
of  Crete,  and  was  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy  city 
of  the  whole  island,  since,  in  the  civil  wars,  it  with- 
stood the  united  forces  of  Cnosus  and  Gortyna  after 
they  had  reduced  the  greater  part  of  Crete.  From 
Cydonia  the  quince-tree  was  first  brought  into  Italy, 
and  thence  the  fruit  was  called  malum  Cydonium,  or 
Cydonian  apple.  Its  inhabitant*  were  the  best  of  the 
Cretan  archers.  The  ruins  of  this  ancient  city  are  to 
be  seen  on  the  site  of  Jerami.  (Cramer'*  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  365,  seq.) 

Cydraba,  a  city  of  Phrygia.  Mannert  supposes  it 
to  have  been  the  same  with,Laodicea,  on  the  confines 
of  three  provinces,  Caria,  Phrygia,  and  Lydia,  and 
situate  on  the  Lycus,  which  flows  into  the  Meander. 
(Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  131.)  Herodotus  speak*  of 
a  pillar  erected  in  Cydrara  by  Croesus,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion defining  the  boundaries  of  Phrygia  and  Lydia ;  so 
that  it  must  have  been  on  the  confines  of  these  two 
■ountries  at  foast.    (Herodot.,  7,  30.) 

CtllXrus,  a  celebrated  horse  of  Castor,  according  to 
Seneca,  Valerius  Flaccus,  Claud  ian,  and  Martial,  but, 
according  to  Virgil,  of  Pollux.  (Virg.,  G.,  3,  90.) 
Tbe  point  is  gravely  discussed  by  La  Cerda  aod  Mar- 
tyn,  in  their  respective  commentaries,  and  tbe  conclu- 
sion to  which  both  come  is,  what  might  have  easily 
been  surmised,  that  the  steed  in  question  was  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  two  Dioscuri.  Statius,  in  his 
poem  on  Domitian's  horse,  mentions  Cyllarus  as  serv- 
ing the  two  brothers  alternately.  (  Sylv. ,  1 ,  1 , 54. )  Ste- 
sichorus  also,  according  to  Suidas,  says  that  Mercury 
gave  Phlogeus,  and  Harpagus,  and  Cyllarus  to  both 
Castor  and  Pollux.  (Suid.,  s.  v.  KvXXapoe.)  In  tbe 
Etymol.  Mag.  it  is  stated,  that  MeTcury  gave  them 
Phlogeus  and  Harpagus,  but  Juno,  Exalithus  and  Cyl- 
larus.  (Etymol.  Mag.,  p.  544,  54.) 

Cyli.knr,  I.  the  port  of  Elis,  the  capital  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Elis  in  the  Peloponnesus.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  the  modern  Chiarenza. — II.  The  loftiest  and  most 
celebrated  mountain  of  Arcadia,  rising  between  Stym- 
phalus  and  Phencos,  on  the  borders  of  Achaia.  It 
was  said  to  take  its  name  from  Cyllen,  the  son  of  Ela- 
tus,  and  was,  according  to  the  poets,  the  birthplace 
of  Mercury,  to  whom  a  temple  was  dedicated  on  the 
summit.  Hence  tbe  epithet  Cyllenius  spplied  to  him. 
(Paiuan.,  8,  17.— Horn.,  Hy  mn.  in  Merc,  1. — Pind., 
Olymp.,  6,  129.— 77.,  2.  603t— Virg.,  A^n.,  8,  138.) 
The  perpendicular  height  of  this  mountain  was  esti- 
mated by  some  ancient  geographers  at  twenty  stadia, 
by  others  at  fifteen.  (Strabo,  388.)  The  modern 
name  is  Zyria.  (GelVs  /fin.,  p.  168.)  Pouqucville 
calls  it  Chelmos.    ( Voyage  de  la  Grece,  vol.  6,  p.  339  ) 

CyllxnIos,  an  epithet  applied  to  Mercury,  from  his 
havmg  been  born  on  Mount  Cyllene. 

Cyha,  the  most  considerable  of  the  cities  of  .Eolis, 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  lying  to  the  northeast  of  Phocea. 
This  place,  sometimes,  but  less  correctly,  called  Cuma, 
was  sumamcd  Phriconis,  because  its  founders  had  set- 
Jed  for  some  time  around  Mount  Phricium  in  Locris, 


previous  to  crossing  over  into  Asia.   On  their  amvai 
in  Molts,  they  found  that  country  in  the  possession 
of  the  Pelasgi ;  but  the  latter,  who  had  sustained 
great  losses  during  the  Trojan  war,  were  unable  to 
offer  any  resistance  to  the  invaders,  who  successively 
founded  Neontichos  snd  Cyma,  though,  according  to 
some  traditions,  there  existed  already  a  place  of  that 
name,  so  called  from  Cyme,  one  of  the  Amazons. 
(Strabo,  623. — Steph.  By:.,  s.  v.  Kvuij.)   Cyma  war 
one  among  the  many  cities  which  laid  claim  to  the 
honour  of  having  given  birth  to  Homer.   Hesiod'i  fa- 
ther was  born  in  this  place,  the  poet  himself,  how- 
ever,  in  A  sera  in  Bceotia.    Ephorus,  also,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  historians  of  Greece,  but  whose 
works  are  unfortunately  lost,  was  a  native  of  Cyma. 
And  yet  this  city,  notwithstanding  the  celebrity  it  de- 
rived from  the  birth  of  such  talented  individuals,  was 
by  no  means  generally  famed  for  the  genius  and  wit  of 
its  citizens.    On  the  contrary,  they  were  proverbially 
taxed  with  stupidity  and  slowness  of  apprehension 
(Strabo,  822  —  Suid.,  'Owe  elc  Kvuatovf- — Phsf.t 
Vit.  Cos.,  c.  61.) — In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  Cyma 
suffered,  in  common  with  the  other  cities  of  Asia, 
from  the  terrible  earthquake  which  desolated  that 
province.    (Tacit.,  Ann.,  2,  47.)    Its  site  is  near  the 
Turkish  village  of  Sander ly.    D'Anville  is  in  favour 
of  Nemourt,  but  this  is  more  probably  the  ancient 
Myrina.   (Manner?*  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  390.— 
Cramer'*  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i ,  p.  147,  seqq.) 

Cymothob,  one  of  the  Nereides,  represented  by 
Virgil  as  assisting  the  Trojans,  with  Triton,  after  lbs 
storm  with  which  ^Eolus,  at  the  request  of  Juno,  had 
afflicted  the  fleet  (En.,  1,  148.— Hesiod,  Theog. 
245.) 

Cyn^oIros,  an  Athenian,  celebrated  for  his  extmr- 
dinary  courage.    He  was  brother  to  the  poet  yEschy- 
lus.    After  the  battle  of  Marathon,  he  pursued  tht 
flying  Persians  to  their  ships,  and  seized  one  of  theit 
vessels  with  his  right  hand,  which  was  immediately 
severed  by  the  enemy.    Upon  this  he  seized  tbe  ves- 
sel with  his  left  hand,  and  when  he  had  lost  that  also, 
he  still  kept  his  hold  with  his  teeth.    Herodotus  merely 
relates  that  he  seized  one  of  the  Persian  vessels  by  the 
stern,  and  bad  hia  hand  cut  off  with  an  axe.    The  mora 
detailed  account  is  given  by  Justin.    Phasis,  an  obscors 
painter,  represented  Cynegirus  with  both  his  hands, 
which  Cornelius  Longinus  made  the  subject  of  a  very 
neat  epigram,  preserved  in  tbe  Anthology.  (Herodot* 
6,  114  — Justin,  2,  9  —  Anlhol.  Patat  ,  vol  2,  p.  660, 
ed.  Jacobs  ) 

CyNjCTH^c,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  on  tbe  river  Crathis, 
near  the  northern  borders,  and  some  distance  to  tbs 
northwest  of  Cyllene.    It  had  been  united  to  the 
Achaean  league,  but  was  betrayed  to  the  ^tolisns  in 
the  Social  War.    This  was  effected  by  some  exiles, 
who,  on  their  return  to  their  nativo  city,  formed  a  plot 
for  admitting  the  enemy  within  its  walls.    The  .€to- 
lians,  accordingly,  having  crossed  into  Achaia  with  a 
considerable  force,  advanced  to  Cynsethae,  and  easily 
scaled  the  walls ;  they  then  sacked  the  town  and  de- 
stroyed msny  of  the  inhabitants,  not  sparing  even  tho« 
to  whose  treachery  they  were  indebted  for  then  suc- 
cess.   Polybius  observes,  that  the  calamity  which  thus 
overwhelmed  the  Cynarthians  was  considered  by  many 
ss  a  just  punishment  for  their  depraved  and  immoral 
conduct,  their  city  forming  a  striking  exception  to  tb* 
estimable  character  of  the  Arcadians  in  general,  who 
were  esteemed  a  pious,  humane,  and  social  people. 
Polybius  accounts  for  this  moral  phenomenon,  from 
the  neglect  into  which  music  had  fallen  among  the 
Cynarthians.  All  the  towns  of  Arcadia,  nave  this  single 
one,  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  the  science,  deem- 
ing it  a  necessary  branch  of  education,  on  the  principle 
that  its  influence  was  beneficial  in  humanizing  ths 
character  and  refining  the  manners  of  the  people 
The  historian  adds,  that  such  waa  the  abhoncne 
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troduced  id  Arcadia  by  the  conduc.  of  the  Cyns 
tftians,  that,  after  a  great  massacre  which  took  place 
unorj'  them,  many  of  the  towns  refused  to  receive 
their  deputies,  and  the  Msntinarans,  who  allowed  them 
a  pi t«ge  through  their  city,  thought  it  necessary  to 
perform  I  astral  rites  and  eipiatory  sacrifices  in  erery 
part  of  their  territory.  Cynarth*  was  burned  by  the 
Italians  on  their  retreat  from  Arcadia  {Polyb.,  4,  19, 
teqy.),  but  was  probably  restored,  as  it  still  existed  in 
tae  time  of  Psusanias.  {Cramer's  Ancient  Grteee, 
vol.  3,  p.  319.)  Cyncths  is  supposed  to  hare  stood 
near  the  modem  town  of  Caiabryta,  though  there  are 
do  remains  of  antiquity  discernible  near  that  place. 
(DodwdTs  Tour,  vol.  2,  p.  447. — GeWs  Itm.  of  Mo- 
ra, p.  131.) 

Crifisii  or  Ctnetxs  (Kwjctot  or  Kvvnree),  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  (2,  33),  the  most  western  in- 
abitanu  of  Europe,  living  beyond  the  Gelta.  Man- 
oert,  following  the  authonty  of  Avienua  (Or a  Marit., 
v.  200),  makes  them  to  have  been  situate  in  Spain,  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  Anas,  and  their  western  limit  to 
bare  corresponded  with  the  modern  Faro  in  Algarve, 
while  their  eastern  was  the  bay  and  islands  formed  by 
Ike  i mall  rivers  Odiel  and  Tmio.  (Compare  Lareher, 
Hut  fHerodotc. — Tab.  Geogr.,  vol.  7,  p.  159. — 
Ulerl,  Geogr.,  vol.  8,  p.  247,  251. — Mannert,  Gc- 
op.,  vol.  1,  p.  235  )  Niebohr,  however,  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion.  '-Sttll  more  absurd,"  observes  he, 
"than  this  identification  of  the  Celts  of  Herodotus 
with  the  Celtici,  is  the  notion  that  the  Cynetea,  who, 
by  his  account,  dwelt  still  farther  west,  being  the  most 
remote  people  in  that  part  of  Europe,  were  the  inhab- 
itants of  Algarve,  merely  because  this  district,  on  ac- 
count of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  which  projects  in  the  shape 
of  a  wedge,  was  called  Chucks  by  the  Romans,  and 
unfortunately  may,  from  its  true  situation,  be  consid- 
ered the  westernmost  country  in  this  direction.  As 
in  historical  geography  we  are  not  to  look  for  the 
Celts  to  the  west  of  the  Iberi,  so  the  Cynetes  are  not 
to  be  sought  to  the  west  of  the  Celts ;  yet  assuredly 
icy  are  not  a  fabulous  people,  but  one  which  dwelt  at 
t  very  great  distance  beyond  the  Cclta,  and,  therefore, 
probably  in  the  north ;  for,  the  more  distant  the  object 
was,  the  farther  it  natorally  diverged  from  the  troth." 
{Kubuhr's  Geography  of  Herodotus,  p.  13.) 

Cysici,  a  sect  of  philosophers,  so  called  either  from 
(•vnosarges,  where  Antisthenes,  the  founder  of  the 
sect,  lectured,  or  from  the  Greek  term  kvuv,  "a  dog" 
in  allusion  to  the  snarling  humour  of  their  master. 
This  sect  is  to  be  regarded  not  so  much  as  a  school 
of  philosophers  as  an  institution  of  manners.  It  was 
formed  rather  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  remedy 
for  the  moral  disorders  ot  luxury,  ambition,  and  ava- 
rice, than  with  a  view  to  establish  any  new  theory  of 
speculative  opinions.  The  sole  end  of  the  Cynic  phi- 
losophy was  to  subdue  the  passions,  and  produce  sim- 
plicity of  manners.  Hence  the  coarseness  of  their 
oetward  attire,  their  haughty  contempt  of  external 
cood,  and  patient  endurance  of  external  ill.  The  rig- 
orous discipline  of  the  first  Cynics,  however,  degen- 
erated afterward  into  the  most  absurd  severity.  The 
Cynic  renounced  every  kind  of  scientific  pursuit,  in 
order  to  attend  solely  to  the  cultivation  of  virtuous 
habits.  The  sect  fell  gradually  into  disesteem  and 
contempt,  and  many  gross  and  disgraceful  talea  were 
propagated  respecting  them.  (Vid.  Antisthenes  and 
Lhocenes.— Enfield's  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  1, 
p.  301,  stqq .—Tenneman,  Gntndriss  ler  Gesch.  der 
Phi.,  p.  113.) 

Cvjiisca,  a  daughter  of  Archidsmus,  king  of  Sparta, 
who  was  the  first  female  that  ever  turned  her  attention 
to  the  training  of  steeds,  and  the  first  that  obtained  a 
prixe  at  the  Olympic  games.    (Pausan.,  3,  8.) 

C two,  the  wife  of  a  herdsman,  and  the  one  who 
nurtured  and  brought  up  Cyrus  the  Great,  when  ex- 
posed tn  infancy.    {Herodot ,  1,  110.)   Her  name,  in 
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the  Median  language,  was  Spaco,  according  to  Hercd 
otus,  who  makes  Cyno  the  Greek  translation  of  it. 
from  kvuv,  "a  dog,*'  and  adds  that  it  signified,  in  the 
Median  tongue,  a  female  dog.  It  is  not  known 
whether  the  dialect  of  the  Mcdes  and  Persians  was 
the  same.  In  such  remains  as  we  have  of  the  Per 
sian  language,  Burton  and  Reland  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  any  term  like  thia.  Nevertheless,  Lefevre 
affirmed  that  the  Hyrcanians,  a  people  in  subjection 
to  the  Persians,  called,  even  in  his  time,  a  dog  by  tha 
word  spae.  On  what  authority  he  makes  this  asser 
tion  is  not  known.  Foster,  in  his  letter  to  Michaelis 
upon  the  origin  of  the  Chaldecs,  thinks  that  he  detects 
a  resemblance  between  the  Median  .Spaco  and  the  Sla- 
vonic Sabalca,  which  has  the  same  meaning.  (Com- 
pare Michaelis,  Spialegium,  vol.  2,  p.  99.)  Some  ol 
the  Greek  grammarians  cite  tho  word  crra£  as  signi- 
fying "  a  dog,"  among  the  Persians.  {Struve,  Spc- 
eim.  Quasi.,  p.  14,  not.) 

Cykoscipnaus,  eminences  in  Thessaly,  southeast 
of  Pharsalus,  where  the  Romaus,  under  T.  Quinctiua 
Flamininus,  gained  a  victory  over  Philip,  king  of  Macc- 
don,  and  put  an  end  to  the  first  Macedonian  war 
{Strabo,  441— Lie.,  33.  6.— Polyb.,  Fragm.,  18,  3, 
10.)  They  are  described  by  Plutarch  as  hills  of  small 
size,  with  sharp  tops ;  and  the  name  properly  belongs 
to  those  tops,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  heads  of 
dogs  {kwuv  Kt^aXai.—Plut.,  Vtt.  Fiamin.)  Sir  W. 
Gell,  in  describing  the  route  between  Larissa  and 
Velcstino,  the  ancient  Phera?,  observes,  that  Cynos- 
cephala?  was  in  the  range  of  hills  which  separate  the 
plain  of  Larissa  from  that  of  Pharsalia.  {Itin.,  p.  268 
— Compare  Pouqueville,  vol.  3,  p.  390  ) 

Cynocbphali,  a  nation  of  India,  who  were  said  f> 
have  the  heads  of  dogs,  whence  their  name.  ( Ctesias, 
Ind.,  23.— Aul.  Gell.,  9,  4.— Mtian,  Nat.  An.,  4, 4G. 
— Diod.  Sic.,  3,  34.)  The  writer  last  quoted  speaks 
of  them  as  resembling  human  beings  of  deformed 
visage,  and  as  sending  forth  human  mutterings.  It 
has  been  generally  supposed,  that  the  Cynoccphali  ol 
antiquity  were  nothing  more  than  a  species  of  large 
ape  or  baboon.  Hceren,  however  (Idecn,  1,  2,  p. 
689),  thinks,  that  Ctesias  refers,  in  fact,  to  the  Parias, 
or  lowest  caste  of  Hindoos  ;  and  that  the  appellation 
of  Cynocephali  is  a  figurative  allusion  to  their  degraded 
state.  Malle-Brun  also  thinka  that  the  narration  ol 
Ctesias  refers  to  some  actual  race  of  human  beings 
( Nouvcllcs  Annates,  p.  356,  seqq. — Bahr,  ad  Ctes.,  p. 
321),  and  supposes  that  a  black  race  ia  meant,  who 
at  a  very  early  period  occupied  not  only  the  islands  ol 
the  Southern  Ocean,  but  the  interior  of  the  peninsula 
of  India  as  far  as  the  mountains,  and  also  the  country 
around  the  sources  of  the  Indus.  He  calls  them 
"  Negres  Oceaniques,  Haraforas,  ou  Alphuricns  de 
Borneo."  Bahr  seems  inclined  to  admit  this  hypothe- 
sis, but  maintains  that  more  or  less  of  fable  must  hove 
been  blended  with  it.  He  refers  to  the  Hindu  le- 
gends of  the  war  waged  by  Rama  with  the  nation  ot 
apes  in  Ceylon,  and  to  the  bridge  buili  by  apes,  con- 
necting that  island  with  the  peninsula  of  India. 
(Compare  the  plate  given  in  Creuzer's  Symbolik,  n. 
28,  and  the  remarks  of  Creuzer  himself,  vol.  1,  p.  606, 
612.)  Some  inferior  race,  subdued  by  a  superior  one, 
is  evidently  meant. 

Cynos,  a  town  of  Locris,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Opuntii,  and  their  principal  maritime  place.  Accord- 
ing to  some  ancient  traditions,  it  bad  long  been  the 
residence  of  Deucalion  and  Pvrrha;  the  latter  was 
even  said  to  have  been  interred  here.  (Strabo,  425. 
—Apollod.,  ap.  Scfwl  in  Ptnd.,  Ol ,  9,  65.)  The  ru- 
ins of  this  city  are  probably  those  which  have  been  ob 
served  near  the  small  village  of  Lebanitts,  by  Sir  W 
Gell  and  other  travellers. 

CYNOSiBGXs,  a  place  in  the  suburbs  of  Athens, 
where  the  school  of  the  Cynics  was  held.  It  derived 
iu  name  from  a  white  dog  {kvuv  apyoc),  which,  when 
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Diomus  was  sacrificing  to  Hercules,  snatched  away 
part  of  the  victim.  It  was  adorned  with  several  tem- 
ples ;  t^at  of  Hercules  was  the  most  splendid.  The 
most  remarkable  thing  in  it,  however,  was  the  Gym- 
nasium, where  all  strangers,  who  had  but  one  parent 
an  Athenian  had  to  perform  their  exercises,  because 
Hercules,  to  whom  it  was  consecrated,  had  a  mortal 
for  his  mother,  and  was  not  properly  one  of  the  im- 
mortals. Cynosarges  is  supposed  to  bare  been  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  Mount  Anchesmua,  now  the  hill  of 
St.  George.  {Poller,  Gr.  Ant.,  I,  8. — Cramer's  Anc. 
Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  342.) 

Cynossrma  (the  dog's  tomb),  a  promontory  of  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  where  Hecuba  was  changed 
into  a  dog,  and  buried.  (Ovid,  Met.,  13,  669. — 
Strabo,  595.— Sc/iof.  Lye,  315,  ct  1176.)  Here  the 
Athenian  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Thrasybulus 
and  Thrasyllus,  gained  an  important  victory  over  the 
allied  squadron  of  the  Peloponnesus,  towards  the  close 
of  the  war  with  that  country.  (Thucyd.,  8, 103,  seqq.) 
The  site  is  said  to  be  now  occupied  by  the  Turkish 
fortress  of  the  Dardanelles,  called  Kelidti-Bafiar. 
(Chevalier,  Voyage  dans  la  Troade,  pt.  1,  p.  5.) 

Cynosura,  I.  a  nymph  of  Ida  in  Crete,  one  of  the 
nurses  of  Jove.  She  was  changed  into  a  constellation. 
(Consult  remarks  under  the  article  Arctos,  near  its 
close.) — II.  A  promontory  of  Attica,  formed  by  the 
range  of  Pentelicus.  It  is  now  Cape  Catala.  (Ptol., 
p.  86.— Suid.,  s.  p.)— III.  A  promontory  of  Attica, 
facing  the  northeastern  extremity  of  SaUmis.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  oracle  delivered  to  the  Athenians, 
prior  to  the  battle  of  Salamis.  (Herod.,  8,  76. — GeWs 
Itin  ,  p.  103.) 

Cynthia,  I.  a  female  name,  occurring  in  some  of 
tho  ancient  poets.  (Propert.,  2,  33,  1. — Ovid,  Rem. 
Am.,  764,  dec.) — II.  A  surname  of  Diana,  from  Mount 
Cynlhus,  in  the  island  of  Delos,  where  she  was  born. 
—HI.  A  name  given  to  the  island  of  Dcloa  itself. 
(P/m.,  4,  12.) 

Cynthius,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  from  Mount  Cyn- 
lhus, in  the  island  of  Delos,  where  he  was  born.  (  Vid. 
Cynthus.) 

Cynthus,  a  mountain  of  Delos,  which  raises  its 
barren  summit  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  plain. 
At  its  base  was  the  city  of  Delos.  The  modern  name 
is  Monte  Cintio.  On  this  mountain,  according  to  the 
poets.  Apollo  and  Diana  were  born,  and  hence  the 
epithets  of  Cynthius  and  Cynthia,  respectively  applied 
to  them.  (Strab,  486.— P/t».,  4, 12  —  Virg.,  Geogr., 
3,  36.— Ovid,  Met.,  6,  304.— Id.,  Fast.,  3,  346,  otc.) 

CynubI:,  a  small  tribe  of  the  Peloponnesus,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Sinus  Argolicus,  and  bordering  on  Laco- 
uia,  Arcadia,  and  Argolis  properly  so  called.  Tbey 
were  an  ancient  race,  accounted  indigenous  by  He- 
rodotus (8,  73),  who  also  atyles  them  Ionians.  The 
possession  of  the  tract  of  country  which  they  occupied 
led  to  frequent  disputes  and  hostilities  between  the 
Spartans  and  Arg'ives.  (Pausan.,  3,  2,  7. — Steph. 
Byz ,  s.  v.  Kvvovpa.)  As  early  as  tho  time  of  Eches- 
tratus  the  son  of  Agis,  the  first  king  of  Sparta,  the 
Cynurians  were  expelled  from  their  homes  by  the  La- 
cedemonians, under  pretence  that  they  committed 
depredations  on  the  Spartan  territory.  (Pausan.,  foe. 
cit.) 

Cyparibsjs  or  Cyparissia,  I.  a  town  of  Mcssenia, 
sear  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cyparissus,  and  on  the 
Sinus  Cyparissius.  The  river  and  gulf  are  now  called 
Arcadia  and  Gulf  of  Arcadia  respectively,  from  the 
modem  town  which  occupies  the  site  of  Cyparissia. 
(Strabo,  348.— Polyb.,  6,  92.)— II.  A  town  of  Laco- 
nia,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Asopus.  The  site  is  now 
occupied  by  the  modern  fortress  of  Ruptno  or  Ram 
pane,  sometimes  also  called  Castel  Kyparissi.  (Cra- 
mer's Arc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  194.) 

CvtAitssi's,  a  youth,  son  of  Telephus  of  Cea,  he- 
aved V)  -\j>°lo-    He  slew,  by  mistake,  a  favourite 


stag,  and,  amid  the  deep  sorrow  which  he  felt  tor  im 
loss  of  the  animal,  was  changed  into  a  cypres»-tree 
(Ovid,  Met.,  10,  121,  seqq.) 

Cyprian os  (or  Thascius  Cascilius  Cyprianua),  our 
of  the  Latin  Fathers  of  the  church,  born  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thud  century  of  our  era,  in  Africa,  either 
at  Carthage,  or  some  place  in  its  vicinity.  According 
to  Gregory  Nazianzen,  be  belouged  to  a  senaton»I 
family  of  that  place.    His  name  previous  to  his  con 
version  was  Thascius  Cyprianua,  but  he  now  assumed 
the  additional  appellation  of  Caecilius.  the  name  ot 
the  priest  by  whom  he  was  converted.   Cyprian  con- 
ducted himself  so  well  after  bis  change  of  faith, 
that,  upon  the  death  of  Donatus,  bishop  of  Carthage, 
he  was  unanimously  chosen  to  succeed  him.  rft' 
nearly  two  years  he  managed  the  affairs  of  his  bish- 
opric in  tranquillity;  but  in  251,  on  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Decian  persecution,  the  pagans  of  Car 
thage,  enraged  at  his  desertion  of  them,  demanded 
that  Cyprian  should  be  thrown  to  the  lions.  Donna 
the  storm  he  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw,  on  which 
he  was  proscribed  by  government  and  his  goods  were 
confiscated.    In  his  retirement,  which  laated  fourteen 
months,  he  employed  himself  in  writing  letters  to  his 
people  and  clergy,  and  to  the  Christiana  at  Rome,  ex- 
horting them  to  remain  steadfast  in  their  faith.  On 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Deeius,  Cyprian  returned  te 
Carthage,  and  held  different  councils  for  regulating  (he 
affairs  of  the  church  and  a  number  of  points  relating 
to  ecclesiastical  discipline.    One  subject  of  much  con- 
tention was  the  validity  of  the  baptism  of  hereUcs. 
Cyprian  maintained,  that  all  baptism  out  of  the  Caihohc 
Church  was  null  and  void,  and  that  all  who  came  over 
from  heresies  to  the  church  ought  to  be  baptized  again 
He  was  supported  by  the  African  bishops,  but  opposed 
by  Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome.    In  257  the  persecutioo 
was  renewed  by  order  of  the  Emperors  Valerian  an 3 
Gallienus,  and  Cyprian  was  summoned  before  Aspasiui 
Paternus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  and,  remaining  firm  i» 
his  faith,  was  banished  to  Curubis,  a  town  twelvs 
leagues  from  Carthage,  where  ho  employed  himself » 
writing  letters  to  the  persecuted  Christiana,  exhorting 
them  to  cheer  their  spirits  and  persevere  in  their  reli- 
gion.   At  the  end  of  eleven  months  he  was  recalled  u> 
Carthage  by  Galeriua  Maximus,  a  new  proconsul.  Ob 
bis  return,  finding  that  orders  were  issued  to  carry  aim 
before  the  proconsul,  who  was  then  at  Utica,  and 
wishing  to  suffer  martyrdom  before  the  eyes  of  hisowi 
church,  be  retired  to  a  place  of  temporary  concealment, 
from  which  he  emerged  to  give  his  last  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  his  religion  on  the  return  of  Galerius  tc 
Carthage.    Being  apprehended,  be  was  desired  bytes 
magistrate  to  obey  the  imperial  edict,  and  to  sacrinct 
to  the  gods ;  and,  on  his  prercmpiory  refusal  he  win 
sentenced  to  be  beheaded.    This  eentence  was  exe- 
cuted at  a  place  called  Sexti,  near  the  city  of  Carthage 
in  the  year  258,  where  Cyprian  submitted  to  his  fatt 
with  firmness  and  cheerfulness.    As  a  bishop,  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  hie  office  with  prudence,  fidelity, 
and  affection,  and  with  a  degree  of  modesty  and  hu- 
mility which  much  endeared  him  to  his  flock.    As  * 
writer,  he  is  correct,  pure,  and  eloquent,  with  much 
force  and  argumentative  skill.    According  to  Erasmus, 
he  is  the  only  African  writer  who  attained  to  the  nauvs 
purity  of  the  Latin  tongue.    Hie  works  consist  of 
treatises  on  various  subjects;  some  being  defences  of 
Christianity  againat  the  Jews  and  Gentries,  and  other* 
on  Christian  morality  and  the  discipline  of  the  church. 
The  best  editions  are,  that  of  Erasmus  in  1520;  el 
Rigaltius,  Paris,  1648;  of  Bishop  Fell,  st  Ozfori, 
1662,  with  the  Annates  Cypnanici  of  Bishop  Pearson 
prefixed;  and  that  of  Father  Maran,  a  Benedict mr 
monk  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur  at  Paris,  1727. 
They  were  translated  into  English,  with  notes,  by  Mar- 
shal, in  1717.    (Dupin,  vol.  1,  p.  149,  seqq — Fabru  , 
Bill.  Lot.,  vol.  3,  o.  377.  im». — Bwfrr.  Univ.,  vol 
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.0,  p.  35*7,  teqq.— Rett berg,  Cyprian  dargestcllt,  &C. 
Giutng.,  1831, 8vo  —  Bmkr,  Ckri$dieh-Rom.  TheoL, 
P  .W,  $eqq.) 

Cvpkus,  a  Urge  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  south 
af  Cilicta  and  west  of  Syria,    Like  every  other  isle  in 
the  Grecian  seas,  it  appears  to  have  borne  several  ap- 
pellations in  remote  ages,  but  many  or  these  are  only 
poetical,  and  rest  on  dubious  and  obscure  authority. 
Those  which  occur  moat  commonly  Bre  Sphecia,  Ce- 
rastis,  and  Crypto*,  for  which  fanciful  etymologies  are 
adduced  by  Stephen  us  of  Byzantium,  Eustathius,  and 
other  authorities  compiled  by  Meursius :  that  of  Cy- 
prus, which  finally  prevailed  over  every  other,  is  also 
uncertain;  but  the  notion  which  derives  it  from  the 
shrub  cypress  is  probably  the  most  correct ;  and  Bo- 
chart,  whofc  Phoenician  analogies  rest  here  oh  safer 
ground,  insists  strongly  on  its  validity.    (Geogr.  Sacr., 
p.  373.)  Cyprus  is  reckoned  by  Sirs  bo  (664),  or, 
rather,  Timaeus,  whom  be  quotes,  as  the  third  in  extent 
of  the  seven  Mediterranean  isles,  which  he  classes  in 
the  following  order :  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Cyprus,  Crete, 
Eubja,  Cci:;ca.,  and  Lesbos.    According  to  ancient 
measurements,  its  circuit  amounted  to  3430  stadia, 
including  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast.    Its  greatest 
length  from  west  to  east,  between  Cape  Acamas  and 
tat  little  islands  called  Clides,  was  reckoned  st  1400 
stadia.   The  interior  of  Cyprus  is  mountainous;  a 
ndge  being  drawn  across  the  entire  length  of  the  island, 
from  Cape  Acamas  on  the  west,  to  that  of  Dinaretum 
in  the  opposite  direction ;  it  attains  the  highest  eleva- 
tion near  the  central  region,  and  was  anciently  called 
Olympus.   This  physical  conformation  precludes  the 
existence  of  any  considerable  rivers.    There  are  no 
lakes,  but  some  salt  marshes  on  the  coast.  Cyprus 
yielded  to  no  other  island  in  fertility,  since  it  produced 
excellent  wine  and  oil,  and  abundance  of  wheat  and 
ranoas  units.    There  was  also  a  great  supply  of  timber 
fcr  bidding  ships.   (Strabo,  684.)   Its  mineral  pro- 
ductions were  likewise  very  rich,  especially  copper, 
found  at  Tama s us,  and  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in 
the  Odyssey.   The  first  inhabitants  of  this  island  are 
generally  supposed  to  have  come  from  Phoenicia ;  and 
yet,  that  the  Cyprians  spoke  a  language  different  from 
lite  Phoenicians  and  peculiar  to  themselves,  is  evident 
from  the  scattered  glosses  preserved  by  the  lexicog- 
raphers and  grammarians.    One  thing  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  whole  of  the  ceremonies  and  religious 
htas  observed  by  the  Cyprians,  with  respect  to  \  enus 
and  Adonis,  were  without  doubt  borrowed  from  Phoe- 
nicia.   Venus,  in  fact,  was  the  principal  deity  of  the 
island,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  Cyprians  were, 
in  consequence,  s  sensual  and  licentious  people.  Pros- 
IHoiton  was  sanctioned  by  the  laws  (Herod.,  1,  199. 
—Athene**,  13,  p.  516),  and  hired  flatterers  and  pro- 
Tested  sycophants  attended  on  the*  luxurious  princes  of 
the  land.    (CfcaneA..  ap.  Athen.,  6,  p.  255.)  Never- 
theless, literature  and  the  arts  floeyished  here  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  even  st  an  early  period,  as  the  name 
of  the  Cypria  Carmine,  ascribed  by  some  to  Homer, 
•utfjciciitiy  attests.    (Herod.,2,  118. — Athcntzu$,  15, 
p.  682.)    The  island  of  Cyprus  is  still  famed  for  its 
Heredity.    The  most  valuable  production  at  present  is 
cotton.     The  French  also  send  thither  for  turpentine, 
building  timber,  oranges,  and  particularly  Cyprus  wine. 
Hyacinths,  ancmonies,  ranunculuses,  and  the  single 
and  double  narcissus,  grow  here  without  cultivation. 
They  deck  the  mountains,  and  give  the  country  the 
appearance  of  an  immense  flower-garden.    But  agri- 
culture is  neglected,  and  an  unwholesome  atmosphere 
mfecl*  some  districts  wher*  the  method  of  draining 
the  stagnant  water  is  unknown.   ( MaUe-Brun,  Geogr. , 
voL  2,  p.  88,  Am.  ed— Cramer*  a  Asia  Minor,  vol  2, 
p.  366,  aeqq.) 

Cyfsclub,  I.  son  of  Eetion,  and  a  native  of  Corinth, 
who  attained  to  the  sovereign  power  in  that  city  about 
960  B.C.    The  Heraclide  clan  of  the  Bacchiads  had 
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previously  changed  the  original  constitution  ol  Corinth 
into  an  oligarchy,  by  keeping  themselves  distinct,  is 
the  manner  of  a  caste,  from  all  other  families,  and 
alone  furnished  the  city  with  the  annual  prytanea  or 
chief  magistrates.  Cypselos,  although  connected  on 
the  mother's  side  with  the  Bacchiads,  overcame,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  lower  orders,  the  oligaichs,  now 
become  odious  through  their  luxury  and  insolence 
(AZUan,  V.  H.,  1,  19),  and,  from  the  inability  of  the 
people  to  govern  themselves,  made  himself  tyrant  of 
Corinth.  However  violently  the  Corinthian  orator  in 
Herodotus  (5,  92)  accuses  this  sovereign,  the  judg- 
ment of  antiquity  in  general  was  widely  different.  Cyp- 
selus  was  of  a  peaceful  disposition,  reigned  without  a 
body-guard,  ana  never  forgot  that  he  rose  from  being  a 
demagogue  to  the  throne.  Herodotus  informs  us  (I. 
e.)  that  an  oracle  had  been  given  to  the  parents  of 
Cypaelus,  before  the  birth  of  the  latter,  intimating  that 
the  offspring  of  their  union  would  overthrow  the  ex- 
isting authority  at  Corinth ;  and  that  the  Bacchiadae, 
happoning  to  hear  of  this,  and  comparing  it  with  an- 
other response  which  had  been  given  unto  their  own 
family,  sent  certain  of  their  number  to  destroy  Cypse- 
lus  shortly  after  he  was  born.  His  mother,  however, 
saved  bis  life  by  hiding  him  in  a  coffer  or  chest  (xtn/> 
e/tn),  from  which  circumstance  he  obtained  his  name 
(Ki'^eXoc).  His  descendants,  the  Cypselide,  conse- 
crated at  Olympia,  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  a  richly 
adorned  coffer,  in  commemoration  of  the  eacspe  of 
their  progenitor,  an  elaborate  account  of  which  offer- 
ing is  given  by  Pausanias  (5,  17,  seqq.).  This  was  not 
however,  the  coffer  in  which  Cypselus  himself  had  beei 
preserved.  (Compare  Valckenaer,  ad  Herod.,  I.  e., 
and  conault,  on  the  subject  of  the  coffer  of  Cypselus, 
Midler,  Arehaol.  der  Kunat,  p.  37. — Heyne,  uber  dm 
Kaaten  dee  Kypaelu*;  tine  VorUrung,  1770, 4to. — De- 
icrizumc  delta  CaeaadiCipaeto,  da  Seb.  Ciampi,  Ptsa 
IQH.—Quatremire-de-Quptey,  Jup.  Olymp.,  p.  124 
—Skbelia,  Amalthea,  vol.  2,  p.  257.— Thierach\  Epo- 
chal, p.  169.)  Creuzer  and  Bihr  think,  that  the  his- 
tory of  Cypselus,  if  such  a  person  ever  reigned  a> 
Corinth,  has  received  a  colouring  from  the  fables  rel- 
ative to  Hercules,  Bacchus,  and  Osiris.  (Creuzer, 
Comment.  Herod.,  p.  62,  teqq. — Bahr,  ad  Herod,,  I.  c. — 
Compare  Mullcr,  Dorian*,  voL  1,  p.  187,  seq.)  Cyp- 
selus was  succeeded  by  his  son  Periander. — II.  The 
elder  son  of  Periander,  incapacitated  from  succeeding 
him  by  mental  alienation. — III.  A  king  of  Arcadia, 
who  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Cresphontes,  the 
Heraclide,  and  thus  saved  his  dominions  from  the  sway 
of  the  Dorians  when  they  invaded  the  Peloponnesus. 
(Pauaan,  8,  6.) 

CyeckaIca,  a  country  of  Africa,  east  of  the  Syrtia 
Minor,  and  west  of  Marmarica.  It  corresponds  with 
the  modern  Bare*.  Cyrenaica  was  considered  by  the 
Greeks  as  a  sort  of  terrestrial  paradise.  This  was 
partly  owing  to  the  force  of  contrast,  as  all  the  rest  of 
the  African  coast  along  the  Mediterranean,  from  Car- 
thage to  the  Nile,  was  a  barren,  sandy  waste,  and  partly 
to  the  actual  fertility  of  Cyrenaica  itself.  It  was  ex- 
tremely well  watered,  and  the  inhabitants,  according 
to  Herodotus  (4,  199),  employed  eight  months  in  col- 
lecting the  productions  of  the  land :  the  maritime  places 
first  yielded  their  fruits,  then  the  second  region,  which 
they  called  the  hills,  and  lastly  those  of  the  highest 
part  inland.  One  of  the  chief  natural  productions  ol 
Cyrenaica  was  an  herb  called  «7r>4ii*m,  a  kind  of  laser- 
pitium  or  esssfoHida.  It  was  fattening  for  cattle,  ren- 
dering their  flesh  also  tender,  and  was  a  useful  aperient 
for  nun.  From  its  juice,  too,  when  kneaded  with  clay, 
a  powerful  antiseptic  waa  obtained.  The  ailphium 
formed  a  great  article  of  trade,  and  at  Rome  the  com- 
position above  mentioned  sold  for  its  weight  in  silver 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  silphium  appear  »d  always 
on  the  medals  of  Cyrene.  Its  culture  was  neglected 
I  however,  when  the  Romans  became  masters  of  the 
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country,  and  pasturage  wat  mora  attended  to.  Cap- 
tain Beechy,  in  tlie  course  of  his  travels  through  this 
region,  noticed  a  plant  about  three  feet  in  height,  very 
muct>  resembling  the  hemlock  or  wild  carrot.  He  was 
told,  that  it  was  usually  fatal  to  the  camels  who  ate  of 
it,  and  that  its  juice  was  so  acrid  as  to  fester  the  flesh, 
if  at  all  excoriated.  He  supposes  it  to  be  the  silphium. 
Delta  Cells  describes,  apparently,  the  same  production 
as  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  compound,  indented 
leaves,  fleshy,  delicate,  and  shining,  without  any  involu- 
crum;  the  fruit  being  somewhat  flattened,  surmounted 
by  three  ribs,  and  furnished  all  round  with  a  membrane 
la  glossy  aa  silk  (p.  126).  Captain  Smith  succeeded 
n  bringing  ever  a  specimen  of  the  plant,  which  is  said 
to  be  now  thriving  in  Devonshire.  (Beechy,  p.  410, 
seqq.)  M.  Pacho  aays,  that  the  Arabs  call  it  deria$; 
and  he  proposes  to  class  the  plant  as  a  species  of  la- 
serwort,  under  the  name  01  laserputum  dtnat.  It 
seems  to  resemble  tlie  Uuerpittum  ferulaceum  of  Lin- 
usjub. — Cyrenaica  was  called  Pentapolis,  from  its  hav- 
ing five  cities  of  note  in  it,  Cyrene,  Barce,  Ptolema'is, 
Berenice,  and  Tauchira.  All  of  these  exist  at  the 
present  day  under  the  form  of  towns  or  villages,  and, 
what  is  remarkable,  their  names  are  scarcely  changed 
from  what  we  may  suppose  the  pronunciation  to  have 
been  among  the  Greeks.  They  are  now  called  Ku- 
rin,  Bar  at,  ToUamaia,  Benuc,  and  Taukera. — Some 
farther  remarks  upon  the  district  of  Cyrenaica  will  be 
found  under  the  head  of  Cyrene,  being  blended  with 
the  history  of  that  city  as  its  capital.  For  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  silphium,  aee  the  36th  volume  of  the 
Mimmrei  de  FAcadem.  des  Btlics  LtUret,  p.  16,  and 
for  some  valuable  observations  respecting  Cyrenaica, 
consult  the  work  of  M.  Pacho,  Relation  d'un  Vay 
tge  dans  la  Marmarujue,  la  Cyrenaique,  dec,  Paris, 
l826,4to. 

CvrbnaIci,  a  sect  of  philosophers  who  followed  the 
doctrines  of  Aristippos,  and  whose  name  waa  derived 
from  their  founder's  having  been  a  native  of  Cyrene, 
and  from  their  school's  having  been  established  in  this 
place.  Aristippus  made  the  summon  bonum  and  the 
reXoe  of  man  to  consist  in  enjoyment,  accompanied  by 
good  taste  and  freedom  of  mind,  to  npareiv  xai  uq 
tj-naadai  nSovuv  Hpurrov,  ov  to  ftrj  ;rjwjo~0a*.  (/>»0i,r 
Laert.,  2,  75.)  Happiness,  said  the  Cyrenaica,  con- 
sists, not  in  tranquillity  or  indolence,  but  in  a  pleas- 
ing agitation  of  the  mind  or  in  active  enjoyment 
Pleasure  is  the  ultimate  object  of  human  pursuit ;  it 
is  only  in  subserviency  to  this  that  fame,  friendship, 
and  even  virtue  are  to  be  desired.  All  crimes  are 
venial,  because  never  committed  but  through  the  im- 
mediate impulse  of  passion.  Nothing  ia  just  or  un- 
just by  nature,  but  by  custom  and  law.  The  business 
of  philosophy  is  to  regulate  the  senses  in  that  manner 
which  will  render  them  moat  productive  of  pleasure. 
Since,  then,  pleasure  is  to  be  derived,  not  from  the  past 
or  the  future,  but  the  present,  a  wise  man  will  take  care 
to  enjoy  the  present  hour,  and  will  be  indifferent  to  life 
or  death.  Such  were  the  tenets  of  the  Cyrenvc  school. 
The  short  duration  of  this  sect  was  owing,  in  part,  to 
the  remote  distance  of  Cyrene  from  Greece,  the  chief 
seat  of  learning  and  philosophy ;  in  part  to  the  un- 
bounded latitude  which  these  philosophers  allowed 
themselves  in  practice  aa  well  as  opinion ;  and  in  part 
to  the  rise  of  the  Epicurean  sect,  which  taught  the  doc- 
trine of  pleasure  in  a  more  philosophical  form.  (En- 
HeCd's  History  of  Philosophy,  vol  l,p.  197  —  Tenne- 
mann's  Manual,  p.  10 1,  Johnson's  transl ) 

Cyrknb,  I.  the  daughter  of  the  river  Peneus,  be- 
loved by  Apollo.  Tho  god  carried  her  in  his  golden 
shariot  over  the  sea,  to  that  part  of  Africa  called  after- 
ward Cvronaica,  where  ahe  bore  him  a  son  named  Aris- 
t*us.  (Pind.,  Pyth.,  9,  90,  stqq. — Hcyne,  ad  Vtrg., 
Georg,,  4,  321.) — II.  A  celebrated*city  of  Africa,  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast,  the  capital  of  Cyrenaica,  and 
jo  the  west  of  Egypt. 
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dates  as  far  back  as  the  37th  Olympiad  (about  B.U 
628),  when,  according  to  Herodotus,  a  colony  o 
Greeks  from  Thera,  under  Battua,  were  conducted  ry 
the  Libyan  Nomades  to  this  delightful  spot,  then  call- 
ed I  rasa.    In  the  neighbourhood  was  a  copious  spnng 
of  excellent  water,  which  the  Dorian  colonists  are  u.d 
to  have  called  the  fountain  of  Apollo,  and  to  save 
named  Cyra  (Kvpa),  having  in  this,  most  probably,  giv- 
en a  Greek  form  to  some  appellation  in  use  among 
the  natives.    From  Kvpa  arose  the  name  of  the  place, 
Kvpdva,  which,  substituting  the  Ionic  for  the  bone 
form,  became  Kvptrv*,  or  Cyrene.   (Calhm.  H.  in 
Apoll.,  86. — Eustath.,  ad  Ihonys.  Perteg.,  218.- 
Spanhnm,  ad  Callim.,  I.  e.)   The  poetic  account, 
which  makes  Aristssus  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the 
city,  and  to  have  named  it  after  his  mother,  the  nymph 
Cyrene,  is,  of  course,  purely  fabulous. — After  the  ar- 
rival of  Battus  in  this  quarter,  other  migrations  from 
Greece  also  took  place  ;  and  the  colonists  bad  become 
strong  enough,  under  their  third  sovereign,  to  make 
war  upon  their  Libvan  neighbours,  and  even  to  defeat 
an  army  of  Egyptian  auxiliaries,  which  Apries  (Pha- 
raoh Hophra)  had  sent  to  their  assistance.  (Heroiot., 
4,  160.)    The  state  of  Barca  was  founded  by  s  divi- 
sion of  the  colonists,  headed  by  the  brother  of  tur 
king  (Arcesilaos  III.),  who,  having  abjured  his  author- 
ity, left  Cyrene  with  his  followers.    A  civil  wsr  en- 
sued, followed  by  the  usual  consequences,  an  appli- 
cation to  the  neighbouring  states  for  foreign  aid,  the 
eventual  ruin  of  one  party,  and  the  loss  of  independence 
by  the  other.    At  first  the  Bareeana  appear  to  hive 
had  the  advantage ;  but,  in  the  reign  of  a  fourth  Ar- 
cesilaus,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  sovereign 
of  Barca,  a  popular  insurrection  took  place,  in  which 
both  monarchs  were  assassinated.     The  mother  of  the 
Cyrenean  king,  Queen  Pheretime,  fled  to  Egypt,  and 
invoked  the  aid  of  Aryander,  the  Persian  viceroy  un 
der  Darius  Hystaapes,  who  readily  espoused  her  cause. 
Darca,  after  a  long  siege,  fell  through  treachery,  and 
was  plundered  by  the  Persians  ;  while  the  vengeance 
of  the  queen  was  glutted  in  the  massacre  of  all  whs 
had  been  concerned  in  the  insurrection.    After  tbi< 
we  hear  no  more  of  Barca  as  s  separate  state.    In  the 
time  of  Aristotle  Cyrene  waa  a  republic  ;  and  thissp- 
pcars  to  have  been  the  form  of  government  at  the  eri 
of  the  memorable  dispute  recorded  by  Salloat,  between 
the  Cyreneans  and  the  Carthaginians,  relative  to  their 
respective  limits.    (Vid.  PbiUeni.)     Cyrene  subse- 
quently foil  under  the  power  of  tho  Carthaginians, 
and  was  comprised,  with  Egypt  and  Libya,  in  the 
viceroyslty  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  whose  brother  Magsa 
ruled  Cyrene  for  fifty  ycara.    It  continued  to  form  part 
of  the  empire  of  the  Ptolemies  till  it  was  made  over 
by  Ptolemy  Physcon  to  his  illegitimate  son  Apion. 
During  a  reign  of  twenty-one  years,  during  which 
Egypt  was  a  prey  to  intestine  disturbances,  Apion 
maintained  peace  and  tranquillity  in  his  dominions, 
and  on  his  death  bequeathed  Cyrenaica  to  the-  Ro- 
mans.   The  senate  accepted  the  bequest,  but  allowed 
the  cities  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws,  which 
opened  the  way  tor  fresh  discord  ;  and  the  anarchy 
was  terminated,  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Apion 
(B.C.  76),  by  the  reduction  of  the  whole  of  Cyrenaica 
to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province.    In  the  tune 
of  Strabo  it  waa  united  with  Crete  in  one  govern- 
ment.   The  most  flourishing  period  of  Cyrene  was 
probably  that  of  the  Ptolemaic  dynasty,  and  of  the  pit- 
ceding  two  or  three  centuries,  when  Grecian  art  waa 
in  the  highest  perfection  ;  to  which  period  we  may  as- 
sign the  Doric  temples  snd  other  monuments,  which 
are  decidedly  of  an  early  stvle.    The  philosophy  snd 
literature  of  Greece  were  diligently  cultivated  at  Cy- 
rene, and  this  city  gave  birth  to  Ariatippus,  the  found- 
er of  the  licentious  sect  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Cyrenaic.  It  waa  the  birthplace  also  of  the  poet  Callim- 
Tbe  foundation  of  this  place  ;  achue,  of  Eratosthenes  the  historian    and  Carneadt* 
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lae  sophist.   Numbers  or  Jews  appear  to  have  settled 
in  Cyreoaics,  even  prior  to  the  Christian  en.    It  was 
«  Jew  of  Cyrene  whom  the  Roman  soldiers  compell- 
ed to  bear  ono  end  of  our  Saviour's  cross.  (Matt., 
27,  32  —  Mark,  15,  21.)    Cyrenean  Jews  were  pres- 
ent at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  the  Pentecost ;  some 
of  tham  Vx>k  part  with  their  Alexandrean  brethren  in 
disputing  against  the  proto-martyr  Stephen  ;  and  Chris- 
tian Jews  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  fleeing  from  the  per- 
secution of  their  intolerant  brethren,  were  the  first 
preachers  of  Christianity  to  the  Greeks  of  Antioch. 
{Ad$,  2,  10  ;  6,  9  ;  11, 20.)   That  Cyrene  continued 
to  flourish  under  the  Romans,  may  be  inferred  as  well 
from  some  Latin  inscriptions  as  from  the  style  of  many 
of  the  architectural  remains     To  what  circumstance 
its  desertion  is  attributable,  does  not  appear ;  but  in 
the  fifth  century  it  bad  become  a  mass  of  ruin.    It  is 
so  described  by  Syncsius,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
TLtWosiUi  the  younger.    The  wealth  and  honours  of 
Cyrene  were  transferred  to  the  episcopal  city  of  Ptol- 
emats.    The  final  extirpation  of  the  Greek  colonies  of 
Cyrenatca  dates,  however,  from  the  destructive  inva- 
sion of  the  Persian  Chosrocs,  who,  about  616,  overran 
Syna  and  Egypt,  and  he  advanced  as  far  westward  aa 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tripoli.    The  Saracens  comple- 
ted the  work  of  destruction,  and  for  seven  centuries 
this  once  fertile  and  populous  region  has  been  lost  to 
civilization,  to  commerce,  and  almost  to  geographical 
knowledge.    For  three  parts  of  the  year  Cyrene  is 
untenanted,  except  by  jackals  and  hyenas,  and  during 
the  fourth,  wandering  Bedouins,  too  indolent  to  as- 
cend ibe  higher  range  of  hills,  pitch  their  tents  chiefly 
on  the  low  grounds  to  the  southward  of  the  summit  on 
which  the  city  is  built.    The  situation  of  Cyrene  is 
described  by  modern  travellers  as  singularly  beautiful. 
It  is  built  on  the  edge  of  a  range  of  hills,  rising  about 
800  feet  above  a  fine  sweep  of  high  table-land,  form- 
ing the  summit  of  a  lower  chain,  to  which  it  descends 
by  a  series  of  terraces.    The  elevation  of  the  lower 
chain  may  be  estimated  at  1000  feet ;  so  that  Cyrene 
stands  about  1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  of 
which  it  commands  an  extensive  view  over  the  table- 
land, which,  extending  east  and  west  aa  far  as  the  eye 
:an  reach,  stretches  about  five  miles  to  the  northward, 
and  then  descends  abruptly  to  the  coast.    The  view 
from  the  brow  of  the  height,  extending  over  the  rocks, 
and  woods,  and  distant  ocean,  ia  described  by  Capt. 
Beechy  as  almost  unrivalled  in  magnificence.  Ad- 
vantage has  been  taken  of  the  natural  terraces  of  the 
declivity,  to  shape  the  ledges  into  practicable  roads, 
leading  along  the  face  of  the  mountain,  and  communi- 
cating, in  some  instances,  by  narrow  flights  of  steps 
cut  in  the  rock.    These  roads,  which  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  the  favourite  drives  of  the  citizens  of  Cy- 
rene, are  verv  plainly  indented  with  the  marks  of  char- 
tot-^teels,  deeply  furrowing  the  smooth,  atony  sur- 
face   The  rock,  in  most  instances  rising  perpendicu- 
larly from  these  galleries,  has  been  excavated  into  in- 
numerable tombs,  formed  with  great  labour  and  taste, 
tad  generally  adorned  with  architectural  facades.  In 
terera!  of  the  excavated  tombs  were  discovered  re- 
turns of  paintings,  representing  historical,  allegorical, 
«nd  pastoral  subjects,  executed  in  the  manner  of  those 
of  HercaUneum  and  Pompeii :  some  of  them  by  no 
sxan*  inferior  to  the  beat  that  have  been  found  in 
those  cities.    (For  some  remarks  on  these  paintings, 
consolt  Btecky,  p.  451,  teqq.) 
CtxeschIta.    Vtd.  Cyropolis. 
Ctsili.cs,  I.  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  born  in  that 
city  A.D.  315.    He  succeeded  Maximus  in  the  epis- 
copate, about  the  close  of  the  year  350;  and  the  author 
of  the  Chronicle  of  Alexandres,  as  well  as  Socrates 
and  other  writers,  infofw  ««,  that  on  the  7th  of  May, 
151,  about  nine  in  the  m».wmg,  a  luminous  cross  was 
w*n  in  the  heavens,  extending  from  Calvary  to  the 
Vaunt  nf  Olives,  t  of  nearlv  three  fourths  of 


a  league.    The  Greek  church  has  a  festival  or.  tnc 
7th  of  May,  in  commemoration  of  this  phenomenon, 
which  marked  the  promotion  of  Cyrill  to  the  mitre 
Cyrill  himself  has  left  a  description  of  this  celestial 
appearance  in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Constantius, 
and  the  subject  has  afforded  much  controversy  to 
writers  of  a  later  age. — Cyrill  became  involved  in  a 
controversy  with  Acacius,  archbishop  of  Cesarea,  an 
Arian  or  Semiarian  in  his  tenets ;  and  refused  to  obey 
the  citation  of  his  opponent  to  appear  at  Ccsarea : 
the  charge  alleged  against  him  was,  his  having  wasted 
the  property  of  the  church,  when  the  truth  was,  that, 
during  a  great  famine  in  Judea,  Cyrill  had  sold  some 
of  the  sacred  ornaments  in  order  to  procure  suste- 
nance for  the  suffering  poor.    The  council  assem- 
bled at  Cesarea,  and  composed  of  Arian  bishops,  con 
demned  him,  and,  on  Cyriil's  appealing  from  them  to  a 
higher  tribunal,  Acacius,  construing  this  appeal  into  a 
high  offence,  drove  him  from  Jerusalem.    He  was  re- 
stored to  his  see  in  359  by  the  council  of  Seleucia 
which  also  pronounced  the  deposition  of  Acacius  and 
many  other  A  nans ;  but  in  the  following  year  Acacius 
and  his  partisans  succeeded  in  again  deposing  Cyrill. 
In  the  year  361  he  was  again  restored  to  his  pontifi- 
cate.   It  was  itbout  this  time  that  Julian  made  his 
memorable  attempt  to  rebuild  the  Jewish  temple  :  Cyr- 
ill was  then  at  Jerusalem,  and  before  the  flames  is- 
sued from  the  side  of  the  former  structure,  he  confi- 
dently predicted  the  failure  of  the  emperor's  scheme 
He  became  odious  to  Julian,  who  resolved,  according 
to  Orosius,  to  sacrifice  lhis  pontiff  to  his  hatred  on  his 
return  from  the  Persian  war.    Julian,  however,  per 
iahed  in  the  expedition.    Cyrill  was  again  exiled,  in 
367,  by  the  Emperor  Valeria,  who  had  embraced  Ari- 
anism :  his  exile  lasted  for  ten  years,  and  he  only  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem  in  378,  when  Gralian  re-estab- 
lished in  their  sees  those  bishops  who  were  in  com- 
munion with  Pope  Damasus.    Cyrill  governed  hi* 
church  without  any  farther  troubles  for  the  space  o! 
eight  years,  under  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  and  assist- 
ed in  381  at  the  general  council  of  Constantinople. 
He  subscribed  the  condemnation  of  the  Ariana  and 
Macedonians,  and  died  in  386,  in  the  ?lst  year  of  his 
sge  and  the  36th  of  his  episcopate.    The  works  of 
Cyrill  consist  of  twenty-three  Instructions,  known  by 
the  name  of  Caiechcset,  which  were  composed  by 
him  at  Jerusalem  when  he  filled  the  station  of  cate- 
chiat,  previous  to  his  being  made  a  bishop.  These 
productions,  the  style  of  which  is  in  general  simple 
and  familiar,  arc  regarded  as  the  moat  ancient  and  com- 
plete abridgment  that  we  possess  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  primitive  church.    The  Calvinists  have  attempted 
to  prove  them  supposititious,  but  the  Protestants  of 
England  have  fully  succeeded  in  establishing  their  au 
thenticity.    We  have  also  a  homily  of  Cyriil's  on  th 
paralytic  man  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  his  letter  u. 
Constantius  on  the  luminous  cross  which  appeared  at 
Jerusalem.    The  beat  editions  of  his  works  are,  that 
of  Mills,  Ozon.,  1703,  fol,  and  that  of  Toultcc,  Paris, 
1720,  fol.    This  last  is  decidedly  the  better  one,  and 
was  published  by  Maran  on  the  death  of  Touttee.  (fit- 
ogr.  Univ.,  vol.  10,  p.  404,  seqq.) — II.  Bishop  of  Al- 
exandra, in  the  fifth  century,  succeeded  his  uncle 
Thcophilus  in  that  dignity  in  the  year  412.  Th? 
bishops  of  Alexandrea  had  long  acquired  great  au- 
thority and  power,  and  Cyrill  took  every  opportunity  to 
confirm  and  increase  it.    Soon  after  his  elevation,  h< 
expelled  the  Novatians  from  Alexandrea,  and  stripped 
their  bishop,  Theopompus,  of  all  his  property.    In  418 
the  Jews  committed  some  insult  on  the  Christians  of 
Alexandrea,  which  so  enraged  Cyrill,  that,  instead  ot 
advising  them  to  apply  for  redress  to  the  civil  magis 
trate,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  hia  people,  and  let 
them  to  the  assault  and  plunder  of  the  synagogues  ar. 
houses  of  that  people,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  city 
This  conduct,  however  displeased  Orestes,  the  govern 
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or  ol  A.exandrca,  who  feared  that  the  bishop's  author-  1 1 
icy,  if  not  checked,  might  infringe  upon  that  of  the  1 1 
magistrate.    Parties  were  formed  to  support  the  rival 
claims,  and  battles  were  fought  in  the  streets  of  Alex-  ] 
andrea;  and  Orestes  himself  wss  one  day  suddenly  , 
surrounded  by  600  monks,  by  whom  he  would  have  < 
been  murdered  had  not  the  people  interfered.    One  of  t 
these  assailants,  being  seized,  was  put  to  the  torture  < 
so  severely  that  he  died  under  the  operation,  on  which  1 
Cyrill  had  him  immediately  canonised,  and  on  every 
occasion  commended  his  constancy  and  seal.    There  i 
also  lived  in  Alexandres  s  learned  pagan  lady,  named  i 
Hypatia,  with  whom  Orestes  was  intimate,  and  who  • 
was  snpposod  to  have  encouraged  his  resistance  to  the  i 
claims  of  the  bishop.    This  accomplished  female  was 
one  day  seised  by  a  band  of  zealots,  who  dragged  her  i 
through  the  streets,  and  concluded  by  tearing  her  limb  ' 
from  limb,  a  piece  of  atrocity  attributed  to  the  instiga-  j 
turn  of  Cyrill,  and  from  which  his  memory  has  never  i 
been  absolved.    He  next  engaged  in  a  furious  contro- 
versy with  Ncstorius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who  • 
maintained  that  the  Virgin  Mary  ought  not  to  be  called  > 
the  Mother  of  God,  but  the  mother  of  our  Lord  or  of 
Christ,  since  the  Deity  can  neither  be  born  nor  die.  i 
These  homilies,  failing  into  the  hands  of  the  Egyptian  • 
monks,  caused  a  great  commotion  among  them,  and  : 
Cyrill  wrote  a  pastoral  letter  to  them,  in  which  he 
maintained  that  the  Virgin  Mary  ought  to  be  called 
the  Mother  of  God,  and  denounced  bitter  censures 
against  all  who  supported  an  opposite  opinion.    A  con- 
troversial correspondence  between  the  two  bishops  en- 
sued, which  ended  in  an  open  war  of  excommunica- 
tions and  anathemas.    To  put  an  end  to  this  contro- 
versy, in  431  a  council  was  held  st  Epbesus  by  the 
Emperor  Tbcodosius ;  and  Cyrill,  by  his  precipitation 
and  violence,  and  not  wailing  for  a  number  of  Eastern 
bishops,  obtained  the  condemnation  of  Nestorius  with- 
out his  being  heard  in  his  own  defence,  and  that  prelate 
was  deprived  of  his  bishopric  snd  banished  to  the 
Egyptian  deserts.    When  John,  bishop  of  Antiocb,  I 
and  the  other  Eastern  bishops,  however,  appeared,  they 
avenged  Nestorius,  and,  deposing  Cyrill,  put  him  in 
prison.    In  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  council,  he 
was  liberated  and  absolved  from  the  sentence  of  de- 
position, but  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  doc- 
trine which  be  had  condemned  spreading  rapidly  through 
the  Roman  empire,  Assyria,  and  Persia.    He  died  at 
Alexandres  in  the  year  444.    Cyrill  was  undoubtedly 
a  man  of  learning,  but  overbearing,  ambitious,  cruel, 
snd  intolerant  in  the  highest  degree.    He  is  much  ex- 
tolled by  Catholic  writers  for  his  greet  zeal  and  piety, 
of  which  the  particulars  thus  specified  are  proofs.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  number  of  works,  treatises,  dec., 
the  best  edition  of  which  was  published  at  Parts  in 
1638,  in  7  voU.  fol.,  under  the  care  of  Jean  Aubert, 
canon  of  Laon.    (Biogr.  Unit.,  vol.  10,  p.  406.) 

CvBNoe(Kvpvof )» the  Greek  name  of  Corsica,  ( Vtd. 
Corsica.) 

Cykopolis,  s  large  city  of  Asia,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Iaxartes,  founded  by  Cyrus.  ( CeUaruu,  Geogr 
Ant.,  vol.  2,  p.  716. — So/mo*.,  in  Sol tn.,  p.  480.)  It 
was  also  called  Cyreschats.  Both  of  these  names, 
however,  are  Greek  translations  of  the  true  Persian 
terms.  The  termination  of  the  last  is  the  Greek  to- 
Xiri),  expressing,  ss  did  the  Persian  one,  the  remote 
situation  of  the  place.  Alexander  destroyed  it,  and  I 
built  in  its  stead  a  city,  called  by  the  Roman  geogra- 
phers AUxandrea  Ultima,  by  the  Greeks,  however,  'AA- 
t$avfpeia'E<Tx&TTi,  of  which  the  Latin  is  a  translation. 
The  modern  Cogend  is  supposed  by  D'Anville  to  an- 
swer to  the  site  of  this  city.  Some  writers  make 
another  city  of  ".he  name  of  Cyropolis  to  have  been 
round sd  by  Cyrus  in  Media.  (Compare  Cellaritu, 
Geogr  Ant.,  vol.  2,  p.  666.) 

CyxbhbstIca.  a  country  of  Syria,  northeast  of  the 
tier  of  Antiocbia,  and  north  of  tSe  district  of  Chaly- 
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bonitis.    It    as  so  called  from  its  capital  Cyrrhoa 
(Pltn.,  6,  83.— Cic.,  £>.  ad  Alt,  6,  18.) 

Cybbhos,  I.  a  city  of  Macedonia,  in  tha  vicinity  ol 
Pel  la.    (Compare  TkucyduUi,  2,  100.)  There  is  a 
PaJ<to  Castro  about  sixteen  miles  northwest  of  Pella, 
which  is  very  likely  to  be  Cyrrhus.    Weaseling  thinks 
that  Diodorua  alludes  to  the  Macedonian  Cyrrbus  (18, 
4),  when  be  speaks  of  a  temple  of  Minerva  built  then 
by  order  of  Alexander  (ad  kin.  Hierot.,  p.  606). 
Hence  the  title  of  Kvtfttoric,  noticed  by  both  Strabc 
and  Stephanus.    But  these  writers  allude  to  the  Syri 
an  Cyrrhus.   (Cramer's  Auc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  329.) 
— II.  A  city  of  Syria,  the  capital  of  a  district  named 
after  it  Cyrrhestica.    It  derived  its  name  from  the 
Macedonian  Cyrrhus.    Stephanus  Byzantinus,  bow- 
ever,  writes  Ki/A&or.    Later  writers,  and  especially 
Christian  ones,  give  the  name  of  this  place  as  K* 
©or,  Cyras,  being  misled,  probably,  by  the  fable  which 
is  found  in  Procopius  (Mdtf.,  2,  12),  that  the  Jewi 
were  the  founders  of  the  city,  and  called  it  after  Cyras 
their  liberator.     The  ruins  are  still  called  Cans 
(Cellariui,  Geogr.  Ant.,  vol.  2,  p.  359.) 

Craos,  I.  a  celebrated  conqueror,  and  the  founder  ot 
the  Persian  empire.    Hia  early  history  has  been  given, 
on  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  under  the  article  Aaty- 
ages — He  had  not  been  long  seated  on  the  throne, 
when  his  dominions  were  invaded  by  Croesus,  kingoi 
Lydia,  the  issue  of  which  contest  was  so  fatal  to  the 
latter.    (Vtd.  Croesus.)   The  conquest  of  Lydia  es- 
tablished the  Persian  monarchy  on  a  firm  foundation, 
and  Cyrus  was  now  called  away  to  the  East  by  vast 
designs,  and  by  the  threats  of  a  distant  and  formid»bl< 
enemy.    Babylon  still  remained  an  independent  city 
in  the  heart  of  his  empire,  and  to  reduce  it  was  his 
first  and  most  pressing  care.    On  another  side  be  w&s 
tempted  by  the  wealth  and  the  weakness  of  Egypt, 
while  his  northern  frontier  was  disturbed  and  endan- 
gered by  the  fierce  barbarians,  who  ranged  over  the 
plains  thit  stretch  from  the  skirts  of  the  Indian  Cau- 
casus to  the  Csspisn.    Until  these  laat  should  be  sub- 
dued or  humbled,  his  Eastern  provinces  could  never 
enjoy  peace  or  safety.    These  objects  demanded  bis 
own  presence  ;  the  subjugation  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 
as  a  less  urgent  and  less  difficult  enterprise,  he  com- 
mitted to  his  lieutenants.    While  the  latter,  therefore, 
were  executing  his  commands  in  the  West,  he  was  him- 
self enlarging  and  strengthening  his  power  in  the  East. 
After  completing  the  subjugation  of  the  nations  west  of 
the  Euphrates,  he  laid  siege  to  Babylon.    The  account 
of  its  capture  is  given  elsewhere  (vid.  Babylon),  tboogh 
it  seems  doubttul  whether  he  took  the  city  in  the  way 
there  related,  or  in  any  other  manner,  and  did  not  rath- 
er owe  his  success  to  some  internal  revolution,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Babylonian  kings. 
In  Xeoophon's  romance.  Cyrus  is  made  to  fix  his  resi- 
dence at  Babylon  during  seven  months  in  the  war ; 
perhaps  we  cannot  safely  conclude  that  this  was  evet 
the  practice  of  any  of  his  successors  :  but  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  the  reduction  of  this  luxurious  city  con- 
tributed, more  than  any  other  of  the  Persian  conquests, 
to  change  the  manners  of  the  court  and  of  the  nation. 
Cyrus  himself  scarcely  enjoyed  so  long  an  interval  of 
repose.    The  protection  which  he  afforded  to  the  Jew* 
was  probably  connected  with  bis  designs  upon  Egypt; 
but  be  never  found  leisure  to  carry  them  into  effect 
Soon  after  the  fall  of  Babylon  he  undertook  an  expedition 
against  one  of  the  nations  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Css- 
pisn.   According  to  Herodotus,  it  was  the  Massage tr, 
a  nomadic  horde,  which  had  driveu  tho  Scythians  be- 
fore them  towards  the  West ;  and,  sfter  gaining  a  vic- 
tory over  tbem  by  stratagem,  he  was  defeated  in  a  great 
battle  and  slain.    The  event  is  the  same  in  the  nar- 
rative of  Ctesiss  ;  but  the  people  against  whom  Cyrus 
marched  are  called  the  Derbices,  and  their  army  J 
strengthened  by  troops  snd  elephants  furnished  by  Indi- 
an allies ;  while  the  death  of  Cyrus  is  speedily  averured 
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ay  one  of  bis  vassals,  Amorges,  king  of  the  Saee,  who 
pins  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Dejbices,  and  annex- 
es their  land  to  the  Persian  empire.  This  account  is 
•o  far  confirmed  by  Herodotus,  that  we  do  not  hear 
from  him  of  any  consequences  that  followed  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Magsagetae,  or  that  the  attention  of  Cam- 
sysee,  the  son  and  heir  of  Cyrus,  was  called  away  to- 
the  North.    The  first  recorded  measure  of  his 


reign,  on  tbe  contrary,  was  the  invasion  of  Egypt 
{TktrhtaiTt  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  172,  *«?.)— Thus  much 
for  the  history  of  Cyrus,  according  to  the  generally  re- 
ceived account  It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that 
many  and  conflicting  statements  respecting  his  birth, 
parentage,  early  life,  attainment  to  sovereign  power, 
and  subsequent  career,  were  circulated  throughout  the 
East,  since  we  find  discrepances  between  the  narra- 
tives of  Herodotus,  Ctesiaa,  and  Xenophon  in  these 
several  particulars,  that  can  in  no  other  way  be  ac- 
counted for.    It  has  been  customary  with  most  schol- 
ars to  decry  the  testimony  of  Ctesiaa,  and  to  regard 
bun  as  a  writer  of  but  slender  pretensions  to  the  char- 
acter of  veracity.    As  far,  however,  as  the  history  of 
Cyrus  was  concerned,  to  say  nothing  of  other  parte  of 
his  narrative,  this  opinion  is  evidently  unjust,  and  its 
injustice  will  be  placed  in  the  clearest  light  if  we  com- 
pare together  the  two  rival  statements  of  Ctesiaa  and 
Herodotus.    The  account  of  the  latter  teems  with  fa- 
bles, from  which  that  of  tbe  former  appears  to  be  entire- 
ly free.    It  is  far  more  consistent  with  reason,  to  be- 
lieve with  Ctesiaa  that  there  was  no  affinity  whatever 
between  Cyrus  and  Aatyages,  than  with  Herodotus,  that 
the  latter  was  his  maternal  grandfather.    Neither  does 
Ctesiaa  make  any  mention  of  that  moat  palpable  fable, 
the  exposure  of  the  infant ;  nor  of  the  equally  fabulous 
•lory  respecting  the  cruel  punishment  of  Harpagua. 
(Compare  Bikr,  ad  Ctet.,  Pert.,  c.  2,  and  the  words 
of  Remeecius,  Famd.  Reg.  Med.  et  Bactr.,  Lips., 
1672,  p.  35,  "  ab  Attyagt  uturpatat  in  Cvrvm  et 
Horpagi  filium  crudelitatu  decantatam  ab  Herodoto 
fibulam  plane  rcjtcimut.")   Nor  need  this  dissimilar- 
ity between  the  statements  of  Ctesias  and  Herodotus 
occasion  any  surprise.    Tbe  latter  historian  confesses, 
very  ingenuously,  that  there  were  three  different  tradi- 
tions m  his  time  relative  to  the  origin  of  Cyrus,  and 
that  he  selected  the  one  which  appeared  to  him  most 
probable  (1,  96).    How  unfortunate  this  selection  was 
we  need  hardly  say.    Ctesiaa,  then,  chose  another  tra- 
dition fee  his  guide,  and  Xenophon,  perhaps,  may  have 
partially  mingled  a  third  with  his  narrative.  ifSschy- 
»u»  (Perta,  v.  767)  appears  to  have  followed  a  fourth. 
(Compare  Stanley,  ad  Michyl ,  /.  c,  and  Larcker,  ad 
Ci£S.,  Pert.,  e.  2.)   With  these  several  accounts, 
again,  what  tbe  Armenian  writers  tell  us  respecting  Cy- 
ras is  directly  at  variance.   (Compare  Recherche*  Cu- 
rieuses  rwr  rHistoire  Ancienne  de  VArie,  par  Cirbud 
et  Martin,  p.  64,  teqq.)    Among  the  modern  scholars 
*ho  have  espoused  the  cause  of  Ctesias,  his  recent  ed- 
itor, Bahr,  stands  most  conspicuous.   This  writer  re- 
£»rds  the  narrative  of  Herodotua  as  savouring  of  the 
Greek  love  for  the  marvellous,  and  thinks  it  to  have 
been  in  some  degree  adumbrated  from  tbe  atory  of  the 
Theban  CEdipus  and  his  exposure  on  Cithaeron  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  Xenophon  presents  Cyrus  to  our 
view  am  a  young  man,  imbued  with  the  precepts  of  the 
Somtic  school,  and  exhibiting  in  his  life  and  conduct 
a  model  for  the  imitation  of  others.   The  same  scholar 
gives  the  following  as  what  appears  to  him  a  near  ap- 
proximation to  the  true  history  of  Cyrus.    He  sup- 
Cyrus  not  to  have  been  of  royal  lineage,  but  to 
beer,  by  birth  in  tbe  rank  of  a  subject,  and  gifted 
vara  endowments  of  mind.    He  makes  him  to 
fujt  seen  the  light  at  the  time  when  the  Medes 
the  empire  of  Asia.    The  provinces  or  di- 
of  this  empire  he  supposes  to  have  been  held 
•  traps  or  viceroys,  whose  power,  though  derived 
lb/"  monarch,  was  hereditary  among  themselves. 
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He  makes  Cambyses,  the  father,  to  have  peen  one  of 
these  satraps  ;  and  Cyrus,  tbe  aon,  to  have  succeeded 
him.  Their  sway  waa  over  the  Persians,  whom  they 
ruled  with  almost  regal  power.  Cyrus  at  length  re- 
volted from  the  king  of  the  Medes,  and,  by  the  aid  of 
his  immediate  followers,  obtained  possession  of  the 
empire.  In  order,  however,  tbe  better  to  keep  in  sub- 
jection tbe  other  nations  composing  the  empire  of  Asty- 
ages,  he  wished  to  pass  himself  off  as  the  aon  and  law- 
ful successor  of  the  dethroned  monarch.  Hence  arose 
the  nuptials  of  Cyrus  and  Amyti9  the  wife  of  Aatyages 
(Compare,  as  regards  the  Persian  custom  of  intermar 
nage,  Creuzer,  Fragm.  Hut.,  p.  223. — Freintkem., 
a&T Curt.,  8,  1 1, 24,  and  8,  2,  19.— Th/odoret .,  Serin., 
9,  p.  614. — Bathr,  ad  Ctet.,  p.  91.)  Hence,  too,  we 
may  account  for  the  circumstance  of  A  sty  ages'  not 
having  been  put  to  death,  but  being  treated  with  great 
honour,  and  made  the  companion  of  Cyrus  in  his 
marches  against  those  nations  who  would  not  acknowl- 
edge his  sway.  (Consult  Bakr,  ad  Ctet.,  p.  86,  teqq.) 
—Ctesiaa  makes  Cyrus  to  have  reigned  thirty  years, 
and  Herodotus  twenty-nine.  According  to  some  au- 
thorities he  died  at  a  very  advanced  age.  (Compare 
Xenophon,  Cyrop.,  8,  7,  1.)  Scaliger,  guided  by 
Dinon  and  Ctesias,  makes  Cynia  to  have  reached  the 
218th  year  of  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  i.  e.,  B.C.  528. 
(De  Emend.  Temp.,  p.  402.) — The  name  Cyrus  (Kv- 
por)  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  deduced  from  a 
Persian  word,  meaning  the  Sun.  (Pint.,  Vit.  Artax., 
1.)  Coray  {ad  P/a*.,  Z.  e.)  informe  ua,  that  the  Sun  is 
still  called  Kour  by  the  Persians.  (Compare  Hesy- 
chiut,  $.  v.  Kvpoc  ....  ani  rov  t)?uov  rov  yap  $Atov 
ol  Tlepaat  Kvoov  Xtyovaiv  and  Ptethon.,  Sckol.  .in 
Orae.  Mag.  Zoroattr.,  p.  68,  hn.  3,  a  fine.)  Ritter 
also  adduces  various  authorities  to 
the  ancient  Persians,  as  well  as  other  early  Oriental 


nations,  Kor  and  Karon 


the  Si 


(VorhaUe 


p.  86,  teqq.)  Wahl  had  proved  the  same  before  him. 
(V order  nnd  Mittel-atien,  vol.  1,  p.  599.)  Tbe  He- 
brew Khoreth  (Cyrus)  is  traced  by  Gcsenius  also  to 
the  Persian,  (neb.  Lex.,  t.  e.)  Tbe  previous  name 
of  Cyrus  appears  to  have  been  Agradates  (Strabo, 
729)<  which  Rosenmuller  explains  by  tbe  Persian 
Agak-dardad,  i.  e.,  "juris  cognttionem  kabens,nujus 
tenens  ae  servant."  (Rosenm  ,  Handbuck,  vol.  1,  p. 
367. — Bakr,  ad  Ctet.,  p.  458.)—  II.  Commonly  called 
"the  Younger,"  to  distinguish  him  from  the  piece 
ding,  waa  the  second  of  the  four  sons  of  Darius  Nothus 
and  Pary  satis.  According  to  the  customs  of  the  mon 
archy,  hie  elder  brother  Artaxerxes  was  the  legitimate 
heir  apparent ;  but  Cyrus  waa  the  first  son  bom  to 
Darius  after  his  accession  to  the  throne ;  and  be  was 
also  his  mother's  favourite.  She  had  encouraged  him 
to  hope,  that,  as  Xerxes,  through  the  influence  of  Atos- 
sa,  had  been  preferred  to  his  elder  brother,  who  was 
bom  while  their  father  was  yet  in  a  private  station,  so 
she  should  be  able  to  persuade  Darius  to  set  aside  Ar- 
taxerxes, and  declare  Cyrus  his  successor.  In  the 
mean  while  he  waa  invested  with  the  government  of 
the  western  provinces.  Thia  appointment  he  seems 
from  the  first  to  have  considered  as  a  step  to  the  throne 
He  had,  however,  sagacity  and  courage  enough  to  per 
ceive,  that,  should  he  be  disappointed  in  his  first  ex- 
pectations, the  co-operation  Of  the  Greeks  might  stiK 
enable  him  to  force  his  way  to  the  throne.  It  waa 
with  thia  view  that  he  tealously  embraced  the  side  of 
Sparta  in  her  struggle  with  Athena,  both  as  tbe  power 
which  he  found  in  the  most  prosperous  condition,  and 
as  that  which  waa  most  capable  of  furthering  his  de- 
signs. According  to  PloUrch  (  Vit.  Artax.,  2),  Cyrus 
went  to  attend  his  father's  sickbed  with  sanguine 
hopes  that  his  mother  had  accomplished  her  purpose, 
and  that  he  was  sent  for  to  receive  the  crown.  On  his 
arrival  at  court,  however,  he  aaw  himself  disappointed 
in  his  expectations,  and  found  that  be  had  only 
bis  father's  death,  and  hie  brother's  a 
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won  to  the  throne.  He  accompanied  Artaxerxea,  ]  have  belonged  to  Cyrus.  According  to  the  Pernu 
whom  the  Greeks  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  Mne-  custom  of  treating  •lain  rebela,  the  head  and  right 
mon,  to  Pasargada?,  where  the  Persian  kings  went  hand  of  Cyras  were  cut  off  and  brought  to  the  king, 
through  certain  mystic  ceremonies  of  inauguration,  and  f  who  is  said  himself  to  have  seized  the  head  by  the 


Tissaphemes  took  this  opportunity  of  charging  him 
with  a  design  against  his  brother's  life.  It  would  seem, 
from  Plutarch's  account,  that  one  of  the  officiating 
priests  was  auoorned  to  support  the  charge  ;  though  it 
w  by  no  means  curtain  that  it  was  unfounded.  Arta- 
xerxea was  convinced  of  its  truth,  and  determined  on 
putting  his  brother  to  death ;  and  Cyrus  was  only  saved 
by  the  passionate  entreaties  of  Pary satis,  in  whose  arms 
he  had  sought  refuge  from  the  executioner.    The  char- 
acter of  Artaxerxea,  though  weak  and  timid,  seems  nst 
to  have  been  naturally  unam table.    The  ascendency 
which  bis  mother,  notwithstanding  her  undissemblcd 
predilection  for  her  younger  son,  exercised  over  him, 
wss  the  source  of  the  greater  part  of  his  crimes  and 
misfortunes.    On  this  occasion  he  suffered  it  to  over- 
power  both  the  suspicions  suggested  by  Tissapbernes, 
and  the  jealousy  which  the  temper  and  situation  of  Cy- 
rus might  reasonably  have  excited.    He  not  only  par- 
donr  i  his  brother,  but  permitted  him  to  return  to  his 
gov  trnment.    Cyrus  felt  himself  not  obliged,  but  hum- 
bled, by  his  rival's  clemency  ;  and  the  danger  he  bad 
escaped  only  strengthened  bis  resolution  to  make  him- 
self, as  soon  as  possible,  independent  of  the  power  to 
which  he  owed  his  life.    Immediately  after  bis  return 
to  Sardis,  he  began  to  make  preparations  for  the  exe- 
cution of  his  design.    The  chief  difficulty  was  to  keep 
them  concealed  from  Artaxerxea  until  they  were  fully 
roatured  ;  for,  though  his  mother,  who  was  probably 
from  the  beginning  acquainted  with  his  pu*posc,  was 
at  court,  always  ready  to  put  the  most  favourable  con- 
struction on  bis  conduct,  yet  Tissaphemes  was  at  hand 
to  watch  it  with  malignant  attention,  and  to  send  the 
earliest  information  of  any  suspicious  movement  to  the 
king.    Cyrus,  kowever,  devised  a  variety  of  pretexts 
to  bhnd  Tissaphemes  and  tbo  court,  while  he  collected 
an  army  for  the  expedition  which  he  was  meditating. 
His  main  object  was  to  raise  as  strong  a  body  of  Greek 
troops  as  he  could,  for  it  was  only  with  such  sid  that 
he  could  hope  to  overpower  an  adversary,  who  bad  the 
whole 'force  of  the  empire  at  his  command:  and  he 
knew  enough  of  the  Greeks  to  believe,  that  their  su- 
periority over  bis  countrymen,  in  skill  and  courage,  was 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  almost  any  inequality  of 
numbers.    In  the  spring  of  40)  B.C.,  Cyrus  began 
his  march  from  Sardis.    His  whole  Grecian  force,  a 
part  of  which  joined  him  on  the  route,  amounted  to 
1 1,000  neavy  infaritry,  and  about  2000  targcteers.  His 
barbarian  troops  were  1 00, 000  strong.    After  directing 
bis  line  of  march  through  the  whole  extent  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, he  entered  the  Baby territory ;  and  it  was 
not  until  oe  reacneo  the  piain  of  Cunaxa,  between 
sixty  and  seventy  miles  from  Babylon,  that  he  became 
certain  of  his  brother's  intention  to  hazard  an  engage- 
ment.   Artaxerxea  met  him  in  this  spot  at  the  bead  of 
an  army  of  900,000  men.   If  we  may  believe  Plutarch, 
the  Persian  monarch  had  continued  10  waver  almost  to 
the  last,  between  the  alternatives  of  fighting  and  re- 
treating, and  was  only  diverted  from  adopting  the  1st- 
•  ♦  ter  course  by  tho  energetic  remonstrances  of  Tiriba- 
ius.    In  the  battle  which  ensued,  the  Greeks  soon 
routed  the  barbarians  opposed  to  them,  but  committed 
an  error  in  pursuing  them  too  far,  and  Cyrus  was  com- 
pelled, in  order  to  avoid  being  surrounded  by  the  rest 
•f  the  king's  army,  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  centre, 
where  his  brother  was  in  person.    He  routed  the 
royal  body-guard,  and,  being  hurried  away  by  the  vio- 
lence of  his  feelings  the  moment  he  espied  the  king,  he 
engaged  with  him,  but  was  himself  wounded  and  slam 
'  by  a  common  soldier.    Had  Clearchus  acted  in  con- 
formity with  the  directions  of  Cyrus,  and  led  his  divis- 
ion againtt  the  king's  centre,  instead  of  being  drawn 
off  into  jursuit  of  the  flying  enemy,  the  victory  must 


hair,  and  to  have  held  it  up  as  a  proof  of  his  victory 
to  the  view  of  the  surrounding  crowd.   Thus  ended 
the  expedition  of  Cyrus.   Xenophon,  who  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  whole  enterprise,  pauses  to  describe  the 
qualities  and  conduct  by  which  this  prince  commanded 
love  and  respect,  in  a  manner  which  shows  how  impor- 
tant tbo  results  of  his  success  might  have  been  for  the 
welfare  of  Persia.    The  Greeks,  after  the  batt.e,  began 
to  negotiate  with  the  king  through  Tissaphemes,  who 
offered  to  lead  them  borne.    He  treacherously  violated 
his  word,  however ;  and  having,  by  an  act  of  perfidy,  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  persons  of  the  Greek  command- 
ers, he  sent  them  up  to  the  king  at  Babylon,  where 
they  were  all  put  to  death.    The  Greeks  were  not, 
however,  discouraged,  though  at  a  great  distance  from 
their  country,  and  surrounded  on  every  side  by  a  pow- 
erful enemy.   They  immediately  chose  new  command- 
ers, in  the  number  of  wbom  was  Xenophon,  who  has 
given  so  beautiful  and  interesting  an  account  of  their 
celebrated  retreat.    ( Kid.  Xenophon.)    According  to 
Diodorus  and  Diogenes  Laertius,  the  expedition  was 
undertaken  by  Cyrus  in  the  4th  year  of  the  94th 
Olympiad.    Lsrcher,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  dissertation 
inserted  in  the  17th  vol.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Acade- 
my of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  makes  it  to  have 
been  in  the  third  year  of  that  Olympiad,  in  the  end  of 
March  or  beginning  of  April.    He  makes  the  battle  of 
Cunaxa  to  have  been  fought  at  the  end  of  October,  in 
the  4th  year  of  the  same  Olympiad,  and  the  time  which 
the  whole  expedition  occupied,  including  the  retreat, 
down  to  the  period  when  the  Greeks  entered  the  army 
of  Thymbron,  to  have  been  two  years.    (Plut.,  Vit. 
Artax.—Xen.,  Anab.—TkirlwaWs  Greta,  vol.  4,  p. 
I  281,  teqq) — III.  A  large  river  of  Asia,  risingin  Ibens 
and  failing  into  the  Caspian  ;  now  the  Kur.  Thisrivet 
waters  the  great  valley  of  Georgia,  and  is  increased 
by  the  Aragui,  the  Iora,  probably  the  Iberus  of  the 
ancients,  and  the  Alatan,  which  is  their  Alazo.  When 
it  reaches  the  plains  of  Skirvan,  its  waters  are  mixed 
with  those  of  the  Atom  or  A  raxes.    These  two  rivers 
form  several  branches,  sometimes  united  and  some- 
times separated,  so  that  it  appears  uncertain,  as  it  was 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  whether  tbeii 
mouths  were  to  be  considered  as  separate,  or  whether 
the  Cyrus  received  the  A  raxes.    (Plin.,  4,  10. — Id., 
6,  9.— Id  ,  10,  13.— Mela,  3,  5  —  Straho,  345.) 

Ctta,  a  city  of  Colchis,  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, near  the  river  Phasia,  and  northeast  of  Tyndaris. 
It  wss  the  birthplace  of  Medea,  and  its  site  corresponds 
at  the  present  day  to  Kutais,  the  capital  of  the  Rus- 
sian province  of  Imertlhi.  The  inhabitants,  like  the 
Colchians  generally,  were  famed  for  their  acquaintance 
with  poisonous  herbs  snd  magic  rites.  fScylax  calls 
the  place  Male  (MciXij),  which  Vossius  changes  to 
Cyta  (Kvra).  Medea  was  called  CytaH*  from  this 
her  native  city.  (Stepk.  Byz.%  t.  v. — Cellar.,  Gtog- 
Antiq.,  vol.  1,  p.  308.) 

CvTiBis,  a  surname  given  to  Medea  by  the  poets, 
from  her  having  been  born  at  Cyta.  (Proper t.,  t, 
1.  73.) 

Cvthbba,  now  Cerigo,  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
Laconia  in  Peloponnesus.  It  was  particularly  sacred 
to  the  goddess  Venus,  who  was  bonce  surnamed  Cytke- 
rtu,  snd  who  rose,  as  fables  tell  us,  from  the  sea.  near 
its  coasts.  Stepbanus  of  Byzantium  aaya,  that  the 
island  derived  its  name  Cythera  from  a  Phoenician 
named  Cytberus,  who  settled  in  it.  Before  his  arrival 
it  was  called  Porphyria  or  Porphyrissa,  according  to 
Eustathius  (ad  Dion.  Perieg.A  500),  from  the  quantity 
of  purple  fish  found  on  its  snores  ;  but  the  name  of 
Cytbers  is  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Homer.  ( Od.,  1, 
80.)   The  fable  respecting  Venus'  having  arisen  froo» 
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toe  sea  id  its  neinity,  means  nothing  more  than  that 
istr  wo^fcup  «u  introduced  into  the  island  by  some 
maritime  people,  probably  the  Phceniciana.  Cythera 
wis  a  place  of  great  importanco  lo  the  Spartans,  since 
an  enemy,  if  in  possession  of  it,  would  be  thereby  en- 
abled 10  ravage  the  southern  coast  of  Laconia.  Ita 
Siiboun  also  sheltered  the  Spartan  fleets,  Bnd  afforded 
protection  to  ail  merchant  vessels  against  the  attacks 
of  pirates,  whose  depredations,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  bare  been  greatly  facilitated  by  its  acquisition. 
(TWyi,  4,  53.)   Hence  the  Argives,  who  originally 
neld  it,  were  driven  out  eventually  by  the  Spartans. 
A  mag:  strait  was  sent  yearly  from  Sputa,  styled  Cy- 
therodiccs,  to  administer  justice,  and  lo  examine  into 
the  state  of  the  island  ;  and  so  important  a  position 
was  it,  that  Demaratus  expressly  advised  Xerxes  to 
seize  it  with  a  part  of  his  fleet,  since  by  that  means  he 
would  compel  the  Spartans  to  withdraw  from  the  con- 
federacy, and  defend  their  own  territories,  Demara- 
jus  quoted,  on  this  occaaian,  the  opinion  of  Chilo,  the 
LdccdsmoQian  sage,  who  had  declared  it  would  be  a 
great  benefit  to  Sparta  if  that  island  were  sunk  into 
the  sea.   Cythera  (Cerigo)  is  now  one  of  the  Ionian 
islands.    (Virg.,  JEn.,  1,  262;  10.  6.— Pause*.,  8, 
33-Owd,  Met.,  4,  238  ;  16,  386.— Fast.,  4,  16.— 
Hcradot.,  1,  29.) 

Ctthsiuba,  a  surname  of  Venus,  from  her  rising  out 
of  the  ocean  near  the  island  of  Cythera. 

Ctthros,  an  island  between  Ceos  and  Seripbua,  in 
the  Mare  Myrtoom,  colonized  by  the  Dryopes,  (Ar- 
um., *p.  Strab.,  *86.—Diettarch.,  Ins.,  27.)  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  Cyadias,  an  eminent  painter.  The 
cheese  of  Cythnos,  according  to  Stephanos  and  Julius 
Pollux,  was  held  in  high  estimation  among  the  an- 
cients. The  island  is  now  called  Thermia.  It  was 
tho  naned  OpMusaa  and  Dryopis.  (Cramer's  Ane. 
Greece  vol.  3,  p.  403.) 

CmirgOH,  the  most  considerable  of  tbo  four  cities 
tt  Doris  in  Greece.  According  to  Thucydides  (3,' 
J6),  it  was  situate  to  the  west  of  Parnassus,  and  on 
be  borders  of  the  Locri  Oaoh*.  ^uschines  observes, 
•hat  it  sent  one  deputy  to  the  Amphictyonic  council. 
(Dt  Fals.  Leg.,  p.  43.) 

CvTdtest,  a  city  of  Paphlagonia,  on  the  coast  be- 
tween the  promontory  Carambia  and  Amastns.  It 
wu  a  Greek  town  of  great  antiquity,  since  Homer  al- 
lude* to  it  (IL,  2,  853),  and  is  thought  to  have  been 
founded  by  a  colony  of  Milesians.   According  to  Stre- 
bo  (545).  it  had  been  a  port  of  the  inhabitants  of  8i- 
nope.    In  Us  vicinity  was  a  mountain,  named  Cyto- 
rjj,  wkcb  produced  a  beautifully-veined  species  of 
box-tree.    (Catalbu,  4,  13  —  Virg.,  Georg.,  2,  437.) 
The  rum*  of  the  ancient  city  are  found  near  a  harbour 
oiled  (Jui trot  or  Kilrot.    (Toaernier,  Voyage,  lib.  3, 
c  6.)   fn  the  vicinity  is  a  high  mountain  called  Au- 
tre* or  Kotrn.    (Abul/eda,  tab.  18,  p.  300—  Jfan- 
aerf,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  23.) 

Cvriccs,  I.  an  island  off  the  northern  coast  of  My- 
sia, nearly  triangular  in  shape,  and  about  five  hundred 
.-udia  in  circuit.  Its  base  was  turned  towards  the 
Propootis.  while  the  vertex  advanced  so  closely  to  the 
continent  that  it  was  easy  to  connect  it  by  a  double 
Midge.  This,  as  Pliny  reports,  was  done  by  Alexan- 
der. Scylax,  however,  says  that  it  was  always  a  pen- 
insula, and  his  authority  is  followed  by  Mannert,  who 
is  of  opinion  that  the  inhabitants  may,  after  the  time 
•f  Scylax,  have  separated  it  from  the  mainland  by  a 
canal  or  ditch,  for  purposes  of  security.  (Plin.,  6, 
82.— Humeri,  Geogr.,  vol  6,  pt.  3,  p.  627.)  It  is 
certainly  a  peninsula  at  the  present  day,  and  there  are 
no  indications  whatever  of  the  bridges  mentioned  by 
Pliny  and  other*.  (Scstini,  Viaggio,  p.  502. — Oa- 
•ner's  Ana  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  47.) — II.  A  celebrated 
tity  of  Mysia,  on  the  island  of  the  same  name,  situate 
partly  in  the  plain  which  extended  to  the  bridges  con- 1 
nrcung  the  uslaod  with  iho  continent,  and  partly  on  1 


the  slope  of  Mount  Arcton-oros.  Its  first  foundation 
is  ascribed  by  Conon  to  a  colony  of  Pelaagi  from  Thea- 
aaly,  under  the  conduct  of  Cyzicus,  son  of  Apollo,  and 
Aristides  speaks  of  the  god  himself  as  the  founder  of 
the  city.  (Orat.  Cytic.,  1,  p.  114.)  In  process  of 
time  the  Pelaagi  were  expelled  by  the  Tyrrheni,  and 
these  again  made  way  for  the  Milesians,  who  axe 
generally  looked  upon  by  the  Creeks  as  the  real  set- 
tlers, to  whom  the  foundation  of  Cyxicua  is  to  be 
attributed.  (Conon,  Narrat.,  41.— Strab.,  635.)  Cya- 
icus  became,  in  process  of  time,  a  flourishing  com- 
mercial chy,  and  was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity, 
when,  through  the  means  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  it 
secured  the  favour  and  protection  of  Rome.  Floras 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  ita  beauty  and  opu- 
lence ;  and  Strabo  assures  us  that  it  equalled  in  these 
respects,  as  well  as  in  tho  wisdom  of  its  political  in- 
stitutions and  the  firmness  of  its  government,  the 
most  renowned  cities  of  Asia.  The  Cyxicene  com- 
monwealth resembled  those  ol  Rhodes,  Marseilles,  and 
Carthage.  They  elected  three  magistrates,  who  were 
curators  of  the  public  buildings  and  stores.  They 
possessed  extensive  arsenals  and  granaries,  and  care 
waa  taken  to  preserve  the  wheat  by  mixing  it  with 
Chalcidio  earth.  Owing  to  these  wise  and  salutary 
precautions,  they  were  enabled  to  sustain  an  arduous 
and  memorable  siege  against  Mithradates,  king  of  Pon- 
tus,  by  both  sea  and  land,  until  relieved  by  Lucullus. 
(Appian,  Bell.  Mitkr.,  c.  73,  *tqq. — Plttt.,  Vit.  Lu 
euil.,  c.  9,  seqq. — Strab.,  675.)  The  Romans,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  bravery  and  fidelity  displayed  by 
the  Cyxicenians  on  this  occasion,  granted  to  them 
their  independence,  and  greatly  enlarged  their  terri- 
tory. Under  the  emperors,  Cyxicus  continued  to  pros- 
per greatly,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Byzantine  away 
it  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Heliespontine  province. 
(Hieroel.,  p.  661.)  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  aa 
earthquake,  A.D.  943.  Cyzicus  gave  birth  to  several 
historians,  philosophers,  and  other  writers.  The  coins 
of  this  place,  called  K»C<x*vcm  oTarqpcc.,  were  so  beau- 
tiful as  to  be  deemed  a  miracle  of  art.  Proserpina 
was  worshipped  as  the  chief  deity  of  the  place,  and  the 
inhabitants  had  a  legend  among  them,  that  their  city 
was  given  by  Jupiter  to  this  goddess,  as  a  portion  of 
her  dowry.  The  ruins  of  Cyzicus  now  pass  by  the 
name  of  Atraki.  \ Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p. 
40,  seqq.}—  III.  A  king  of  the  Dolionians,  a  people 
who  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
district  of  Cyzicus  in  Mysia.  He  was  killed  in  a 
night  encounter  by  the  Argonauts,  whom  he  had  mis- 
taken for  enemies.    (Fid.  Argonautm ) 


D. 

Dam  or  Dak.*  (called  by  Herodotus  Dai),  a  peo 
pie  who  dwelt  on  the  southeastern  borders  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  in  the  province  of  Hyrcania.  They  seem 
to  have  been  a  roving  nomadic  tribe.  Virgil  (A\n., 
728)  style*  them  indomiti;  and  Serous,  in  comment- 
ing on  the  passage  of  the  poet  where  the  term  occurs, 
states  that  they  extended  to  the  northern  part  of  Per- 
sia. He  must  allude  evidently  to  the  incursions  they 
were  accustomed  to  make  into  the  countries  south  of 
Hyrcania.  (Compare  Plin.,  6,  17.— Mela,  1,  2,  and 
3,  6.>  Their  country  is  supposed  by  some  to  answei 
to  the  modern  Dahutan.  (Plin.,  6, 17. — Curt.,  7,  4. 
—Herod.,  1,  126.) 

Dac!a,  a  large  country  of  Europe,  bounded  on  the 
sooth  by  the  Danube,  which  separated  it  from  Mrrna, 
on  the  north  by  Sarmatia,  on  the  east  by  the  Tyras 
and  Pontus  Eoxinus,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Iexy- 
gee  Metanastai.  It  corresponded  nearly  to  Valaekta, 
Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and  that  part  of  Hungary 
which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Tibiscos  or  Teias,  one  of 
the  northern  branches  of  the  Danube.  In  A.D.  105, 
Trajan  added  this  country  to  the  Roman  empire.  He 
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•reeled  t  stalely  bridge  over  the  Danube,  3325  Eng- 
lish feet  in  ength.  This  Aurelian  destroyed :  hit  mo- 
tive id  to  dcing  is  said  to  hare  been  the  fear  lost  the 
1-arbariana  would  find  it  an  easy  passage  to  the  coun- 
tries south  of  the  Danube,  for  he  had  by  a  treaty  aban- 
doned to  the  Goths  the  Dacia  of  Trajan.  (Vopuc, 
33,  39.)  On  this  occasion  he  named  the  province 
routh  of  the  Danube,  to  which  his  forces  were  with- 
drawn, Dacia  Aureliani.  ( Vtd.  Mcesia.)  There  were 
afterward  distinguished  in  Dacia,  the  part  bordering 
on  the  Danube  and  called  Ripensia,  and  that  which 
was  sequestered  in  the  interior  country  under  the 
of  Mediterranea.  Thia  last  was  probably  the 
with  what  was  more  anciently  termed  Dardania.  The 
Daci  of  the  Romans  are  the  same  with  the  Gets  of 
the  Greeks.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  4,  p.  188,  seqq.) 
From  Dacus  comes  Davua,  the  common  name  of 
Blades  in  Greek  and  Roman  plays.  Gets  was  used 
in  the  same  sense.  The  Daci  were,  in  process  of 
time,  successively  subdued  by  the  Sarmate,  the  Goths, 
and  toe  Huns  ;  and  lastly,  the  Saxons,  driven  by  the 
conquests  of  Charlemagne,  established  themselves  in 
Dacia.  The  Saxons  principally  concentrated  them- 
selves in  what  is  now  TTonryivenia,  corresponding 
to  the  ancient  Dacia  Mediterranea,  a  fertile  region, 
surrounded  with  forests  and  metalliferous  mountains. 
(Sambuco,  Append.  Rer.  Hung.  Bonfin.,  p.  760.)  To 
their  eoming  must  be  entirely  attributed  the  origin  of 
its  cultivation.  All  its  principal  towns  were  built  by 
them  :  traces  of  their  language  still  remain ;  and  it 
is  from  them  that  Transylvania  received  the  name  of 
*en,  or  the  Rerun  of  Seven  Cities.  (  Ckron. 
_ .,  c.  2,  ap.  Rer.  Hung.  Script.,  p.  31. — Clarke'* 
TrmteU — Greece,  Egypt,  Holy  Land,  dec,  vol.  8,  p. 
295,  $eqq.) 

Daclcus,  I.  a  surname  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  from 
his  conquest  of  Dacia.  (Rasche,  Lex.  Rei  Num.,  vol. 
8,  col.  87.)— II.  A  surname,  supposed,  but  errone- 
ously, to  have  been  assumed  by  Domitian,  on  account 
of  a  pretended  victory  over  the  Dacians.  The  coins 
•n  which  it  occurs  are  Trajan's.  (Achaintre,  ad  Jut., 
Sax.,  6,  804.) 

Dicrf  li.     Vid.  Idei  Dactyli. 

DjkoIla,  I.  a  town  of  Cans,  near  the  confines  of 
Lycia,  and  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Glaucus  Sinus 
It  was  Batd  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Dsdalus, 
who,  being  stung  by  a  snake  on  crossing  the  small 
river  Ninus,  died  and  was  buried  here.  (Stepk.  fly;  , 
*.  ».  Aal6aXa.)-U.  A 
the  city  of  the 

Lycia.  (Strabo,  664.) — III.  Two  festivals  in  Bo*o- 
tia.  One  of  these  was  observed  at  Alslcomenos  by 
the  Platsans,  in  a  Urge  grove,  where  they  exposed,  in 
the  open  air,  pieces  of  boiled  flesh,  and  carefully  ob- 
served whither  the  crows  that  had  come  to  prey  upon 
them  directed  their  flight.  All  the  trees  upon  which 
any  of  these  birds  alighted  were  immediately  cut 
down,  and  with  them  statues  were  made,  called  Dcti- 
ala,  in  honour  of  Daedalus. ^Tbe  other  festival  was 
of  a  more  solemn  kind.  It  was  celebrated  every  sixty 
years  by  all  the  cities  of  Beeotta,  as  a  compensation 
for  the  intermission  of  the  smaller  festival  for  that 
number  of  years,  during  the  exile  of  the  Plaixans. 
Fourteen  of  the  statues  called  Died  ala  were  distribu- 
ted by  lot  among  the  Platcans,  Lebadeans,  Corone- 
ans,  Orchomenians,  Thespians,  Thebans,  Tanagrxans, 
and  Chteroneans,  because  they  had  effected  a  recon- 
ciliation among  the  Plateaus,  and  caused  them  to  be 
recalled  from  exile  about  the  time  that  Thebes  was 
>rod  by  Caasander,  the  son  of  Antipster.  During 
festival,  a  woman  in  the  habit  of  a  bridemaid  ae- 


mountain,  in  the  vicinity  of 
ime,  and  on  the  confines  of 


together  like  stones,  was  erected,  and  upon  it  wets 
thrown  large  quantities  of  combustible  material*.  Af- 
terward a  bull  was  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  and  an  ox  at 
heifer  to  Juno,  by  every  one  of  the  cities  of  Baotia, 
and  by  the  most  opulent  that  attended.   The  poorest 
citizens  offered  small  cattle;  and  all  these  oblittoos, 
together  with  the  Daedala,  were  thrown  in  the  com- 
mon heap  and  set  on  fire,  and  totally  reduced  to  stbet. 
The  festival  originated  in  thia :  when  Juno,  after  a 
quarrel  with  Jupiter,  had  retired  to  Eubcea,  and  refused 
to  return,  the  god  went  to  consult  Citheton,  king  <A 
Piatea,  to  find  some  effectual  measure  to  subdue  bet 
obstinacy.    Citbasron  advised  him  to  dress  a  statue  in 
woman's  apparel,  and  carry  it  in  a  chariot,  snd  pub- 
licly to  report  it  was  Plates,  the  dsughter  of  Asopus, 
whom  he  was  going  to  marry.    The  advice  was  fol- 
lowed, and  Juno,  informed  of  her  husband's  future 
marriage,  repaired  in  haste  to  meet  the  chariot,  and 
was  easily  united  to  him,  when  she  discovered  the 
srtful  measures  he  msde  use  of  to  effect  a  reconcilia- 
tion.  (Pautan.,  9, 3.)   Plutarch  composed  an  enure 
treatise  on  this  festival,  some  fragments  of  which  hive 
been  preserved  by  Eusebius  {Prop.  Evang ,  3, 1,  p. 
83.— Plat.,  Op.  cd.  Hutten,  vol.  14,  p.  287),  and 
agree  with  the  account  given  in  Pausanias,  except 
that,  in  the  narrative  of  Eusebius,  Citheron  is  called 
Alaleomene,  and  Platea,  Da-dala.    {Siebelii,ei  Pa* 
tan,.,  I.  e.) 

DmniLus,  I.  the  name  of  a  celebrated  artist  of  snu- 
quity,  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Athens.   In  treat* 
ing  of  him,  it  is  requisite  first  to  mention,  that  the 
statements  of  ancient  writers  respecting  him  csnnot  be 
understood  as  exhibiting  the  true  history  of  an  tndi 
vidual,  but  rather  aa  obscurely  intimating  ths  orign 
and  progress  of  the  arts  in  Greece ;  and,  in  particu- 
lar, the  information  which  is  afforded  respecting  ths 
place  of  hia  birth,  and  the  countries  in  which  he  lived, 
seems  to  reflect  light  on  the  districts  in  which  the  aria 
were  first  cultivated.    In  noticing  the  accounts  which 
have  reached  us,  of  the  persons  I  history  of  the  artist 
Daedalus,  the  name  itself  first  claims  our  sttention 
We  team  from  Pausanias  (9,  3,  3),  that  all  statue* 
and  images  were  anciently  styled  6at6aXa,  and  as 
this  designation  was  common  long  before  the  birth  of 
the  Athenian  artiat  Daedalus,  it  is  inferred  that  the 
name  Daedalus  was  given  to  him  on  account  of  his  pro- 
ductions.   We  have  many  similsr  instances  of  naroei 
given  to  individuals,  to  show  either  the  origin  of  par- 
ticular acta,  or  the  talents,  ingenuity,  and  other  excel- 
lences of  artists.   Diodorua  Siculus  (4,  76,  **jf.)  »«* 
Pausanias  (7,  4,  6. — Id.,  9,  9,  2),  together  with  other 
writers,  say  that  he  was  born  in  Attica ;  but  Auso- 
nius  (Afos.,  801)  designates  him  as  a  Cretan,  proba- 
bly because  a  large  portion  of  his  time  was  spent  in 
the  island  of  Crete.    The  name  of  his  father  is  vari- 
ously stated  by  different  authors.    Plato  {Jon,  p. 
363)  and  Diodorus  Siculus  (4,  76,  eeqq  )  give  the 
name  as  Metiones.    On  the  other  hand,  Hygu>°» 


(fab.,  274).  Suidas,  Serviua  (ad  Vi 


A2n.,  6.  14). 


companicd  a  statue,  which  was  dressed  in  female  gar- 
ments along  tbe  banks  of  the  Eurotas.  This  proces- 
sion was  attended  to  the  top  of  Mount  Citheron  by 
many  o«  tbe  Boeotians,  who  had  places  assigned  them  by 
ot  Here  an  altar  of  square  pieces  of  wood,  cemented 
408 


and  some  other  authorities,  mention  Eupalamus  as  hu 
parent.    Pausanias  (9,  3,  4)  calls  the  latter  Palamns ; 
and  thus  we  have  three  names  contended  for  by  differ 
ent  authors,  all  of  which  imply  descent  from  some  skil 
fill  and  ingenious  person.    Dtrda! us  was  celebrated  for 
hia  skill  m  architecture  snd  statuary.    His  nephew 
named  Talus  or  Perdix,  showed  a  great  genius  fot 
mechanics  ;  having,  from  the  contemplation  of  s  set 
pent's  teeth,  invented  the  saw,  and  applied  it  to  the 
cutting  up  of  timber.    Dssdalus,  jealous  of  his  skill 
and  apprehensive  of  the  rivalry  of  the  young  man,  cast 
him  down  from  the  Acropolis  and  killed  htm.  Fot 
this  murder  he  was  banished  by  the  court  of  Areopa- 
gus, and  be  betook  himself  to  Minov,  king  of  Crete, 
for  whom  he  built  tbe  Labyrinth.    He  also  devised  an 
ingenious  species  of  dance  lor  Ariadn*,  the  daughun 
of  that  monarch  {IU  18,  690)  •,  bat.  Having  formed 
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Ike  wooden  cow  for  Paatphae,  he  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure cf  the  kins,  and  was  thrown  into  prison. 
Having,  by  meant  of  Pasiphae.  escaped  from  conSne- 
nent,  he  irtermined  to  nee  from  Crete;  but,  being 
inable  to  get  away  by  sea.  be  resolved  to  attempt 
light  through  the  air.  He  made,  accordingly,  wings 
if  feathers  united  by  wax,  foi  himself  and  his  son  Ica- 
rus. They  mounted  into  the  sir ;  but  Icarus  adeemi- 
ng too  high,  and  approaching  too  near  the  sun,  it* 
lea:  mclisd  the  wax,  and  the  youth  fell  into  the  aea 
ind  was  drowned.  Dsdalus  arrived  in  safety  in  Sici- 
ly, where  he  wai  kindly  received  by  Cocalua,  king 
of  that  island,  who  took  up  arms  in  his  defence  against 
Minos,  when  the  hitter  pursued  him  thither.  (Apollod., 
3, 15, 9—  OtuL  Met.,  8, 103,  teqa.—Pkditti  Fragm., 
1,  p.  145,  ctl  Goller.)  Here,  too,  he  was  employed 
in  erecting  several  greet  architectural  works,  some  of 
which  were  extant  even  in  the  time  of  Diodorus. 
This  aothof  states  that  ho  died  in  Sicily,  but  others 
mention  that  he  went  to  Egypt,  where  he  loft  monu- 
ments of  his  ability  {Seyutx  Petipl.) ;  and  others, 
train,  assert,  that  be  was  a  member  of  the  colony  which 
Anstasus  is  said  by  some  to  have  established  in  Sar- 
dinia—Thus  much  for  the  pretended  history  of  Deda- 
ns. It  must  be  evident,  that  under  the  name  of  this 
artist  are  concealed  facts  respecting  the  origin  of  Gre- 
cian art,  which  took  its  rise  in  Attica,  and  then  spread, 
under  different  circumstances,  into  Crete  and  Sicily. 
Daedalus,  therefore  (ooxJaAoc,  "  ingeniout"  "  mveni- 
tec"),  is  merely  a  personification  of  manual  art.  He 
was  the  Eponymus  of  the-  class  of  Da?dalids,  or  status* 
nee,  st  Athens,  and  there  were  various  wooden  stat- 
ues, preserved  till  late  times,  and  said  to  be  the  work 
of  his  hands.  Icarus  (from  tUu,  "  to  be  like"  eUuv, 
ue/jit)  wss  a  suitable  name  for  bis  son,  and  the  re- 
semblance between  it  and  the  name  of  the  Icarian  Sea 
probably  gave  occasion  to  the  legend  df  the  flight 
through  the  air.  (Stllig,  Diet.  Art.,  *.  v.—Keight- 
Utft  Mythology,  p.  308.)  Daedalus  is  said  to  have 
introduced  several  improvements  into  the  forms  of  an- 
cient statues,  by  separating  the  legs,  which  before 
wre  closed  together,  and  representing  hia  statues  in  \ 
the  attitude  of  moving  forward  ;  and  also  by  opening 
the  eyes,  which  were  previously  shut.  Hence  arose 
the  fabulous  statement,  invented  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, that  Dcdslus  communicated  motion  to  statues  by 
an  infusion  of  quicksilver.    (Plat.,  Men.,  p.  07,  eef. 

Ansfef.,  Poiit.,  1.  4  —  Suid.,  a.  v.  AuduXov 
TwytaT*.—BiUigeT,  Andeutungen,  p.  40.)  Daedalua 
is  mentioned  as  the  inventor  of  the  axe,  plumbline, 
auger,  and  also  of  glue  ;  and  likewise  as  the  person  who 
first  introduced  masts  and  sails  into  ships.  (Plin.,  7, 
W.— Kerr  ,  Fragm.,  p.  325,  ed.  Btp)—ll.  A  statua- 
ry of  Sicyon,  who  flourished  in  iho  95th  Olympiad,  or 
M-397  B.C.  (PZm..  34,  8.—StUtg,  Diet.  Art.,  *.  v.) 
—III.  A  statuary  of  Bithynia,  author  of  an  admirable 
figore  of  Zrvr  Zrpurtoc,  which  was  preserved  at  Ni- 
eoroedia.  {Arris*,  ap.  Euttath.,  ad  Dionys.  Petxcg,, 
796.)  Thiersch  thinks  that  he  lived  after  the  found- 
ing of  Xtcomcdia.  He  certainly  flourished  when  the 
art*  had  been  brought  to  a  high  stele  of  perfection  in 
r««.  (Sillig,  Dtet.  Art.,  «.  ».) 
DaMjB.     Vid.  Da«. 

DaluatIa,  a  part  of  Illyricum,  between  tho  rivers' 
Titius  snd  Drinus,  and  the  ranges  of  the  Bebian 
swcmain*  and  Scardus.  It  derived  its  name  from  the 
Dilute*,  a  barbarous  but  valiant  race,  supposed  to  be 
ef  Thraeian  origin,  and  who  were  very  skilful  in  nav- 
igating the  sea  along  their  coast,  and  extremely  bold 
m  their  piracies.  The  modern  name  of  the  country 
■  the  same  with  the  ancient.  The  capital,  Dalmini- 
jm  or  Dominium,  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
liomuis,  B.C.  157 ;  the  country,  however,  was  not 
completely  subdued  until  the  time  of  Augustus,  who 
t»  »a.d  by  Appian  (Belt.  IU.£  26^  to  have  concluded 


cording  to  Strabo,  the  Dalmatians  had  a  peculiar  cus- 
tom of  dividing  their  lands  every  eight  years,  snd  had 
Bo  coined  money.  The  geographer  also  informs  is, 
that  they  possessed  fifty  towns,  all  of  considerable  size, 
several  of  which  were  burned  by  Augustus.  Their 
capital  he  calls  Dalmium,  and  derives  from  it  the  name 
of  the  nation.  (Strab.,  315.)  The  Romans,  after  theii 
conquest  of  this  country,  divided  it  into  Dalmatia  Mat' 
xtima  and  Mcditerranea,  snd  made  it  part  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Illyricum,  forming  the  lower  portion  of  lUyrim 
Barbara.  Dalmatia,  however,  is  sometimes  made  to 
comprehend  a  much  wider  tract  of  country,  namely, 
all  lllyna  Barbara,  or  the  region  between  laths  and 
Dyrrhachiom,  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  the  Danube.  Dal- 
matia was  the  native  land  of  several  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  who  exerted  themselves,  accordingly,  to  im- 
prove its  condition.  Many  cities,  therefore,  and  splen 
did  structures  arose  in  various  parts  of  it ;  and,  after 
the  new  division  of  the  Roman  provinces  under  Con- 
stantine  and  Tbeodosius,  Dalmatia  became  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  tho  empire.  (Flor.,  4  12. — 
Sutton.,  Vit.  Tib.,  c.  0. — Id.,  Vit.  Aug.,  c.  21.— -Jar- 
nand.,  de  Regn.  Succ.,  p.  39, 58. — Id.,  de  Reb.  Get.,  p 
109,  128,  136.) 

Dalmatics,  a  nephew  of  Constsntine  the  Great 
He  was  invested  by  thia  emperor  with  the  title  o 
Cajsar,  and  commanded  against  the  Goths  in  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  and  Greece.  Dalmatius  fell  in  a  tumult  ot 
his  own  soldiers,  A  D.  338,  brought  about  by  the  in 
tngues  of  Constantius,  after  the  death  of  Constantino. 
(Zosim.,  2,  89,  Compare  Crevier,  Hut.  de* 

Emp.,  vol.  6,  p.  390.) 

Dalminium,  the  capital  of  Dalmatia,  snd  from  which 
the  Dal  mat »  are  said  to  have  derived  their  name.  St 
was  situate  to  the  east  of  the  river  Naro,  and  north- 
east of  Narona.  This  place,  like  many  other  of  the 
Dalmatian  towns,  was  situate  on  an  eminence.  Hence 
when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Romans,  the  usual  ma- 
chines could  not  be  brought  up  against  it,  snd  the  con- 
sul Figulus  was  compelled  to  dsrt  burning  brands  from 
bis  catauultaa.  As  tbe  fortifications  of  the  place  were 
of  wood,  these  were  soon  reduced  to  ssbes,  and  with 
them  a  large  part  of  the  city  itself.  Strabo  (315)  and 
Stephanua  of  Byzantium  write  the  name  Dalmion 
(AoJkfuov).  The  reduction  of  this  city  by  Figulus  took 
place  B.C.  119.  (Appian,  Bell  III.,  \\.—Mannertt 
Geogr.,  vol.  7,  p.  372.) 

Damasckka,  or  Damascens  (t)  Aapaoicnvii  xttpa), 
a  name  given  to  the  region  around  Damascus,  in  Sy- 
ria.   (Plin.,  5,  12.— Strab.,  756.) 

DamasoIos,  a  philosopher,  a  native  of  Damascus. 
He  commenced  hia  atudiea  under  Ammonius  st  Alex- 
sndrea,  and  completed  them  at  Athens  under  Marinus, 
Isidorus,  and  Zenodotus.  According  to  some,  he  was 
the  successor  of  Isidorus.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  he  was  the  last  professor  of  New-Pistonism  st 
Athens.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  excellent 
judgment,  and  to  have  had  a  strong  attachment  for  the 
sciences,  particularly  mathematics.  He  wrote  s  work 
entitled  'knopiai  not  X6aei(  irepi  ruv  irpuTuv  do^uv, 
"  Doubts  and  solution*  concerning  tke  origin  of 
things."  Of  this  only  two  fragments  remain,  one 
preserved  by  Photiue,  which  forms  s  biographies 
sketch  of  Isidorus  of  Gaza ;  the  other  treating  repl 
yewnroC,  "  of  xohat  has  been  procreated."  A  Munich 
MS.  is  ssid  to  contain  an  unedited  work  of  his,  en- 
titled 'kropiai  a-oi  Xvaeic  elc  rbv  JlXuntvoc  Tlapuevi- 
ctyv,  "Doubts  and  solutions  relative  to  the  Parment- 
de*  of  Plato."  (Aretim,  Beitrdge  zur  Gesch,  uW 
Lit.,  vol.  1.  p.  24.— Sehbll,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  7,  p. 
117,  teq  ) 

Damascus  (in  Hebrew  Dammesek),  one  of  the  pnn 
cipal  cities  of  Syria,  in  what  was  called  Ccele-Syria, 
a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  Antilibanus,  where  the  chain 
begins  to  turn  off  to  tbe  southeast,  under  the  name  of 
CarroeL   It  was  beautifully  situated  in  sn  extenstv 
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ana  pleasant  plain,  •till  called  GouUk  Dtmak,  or  the 
orchard  of  Damascus,  end  watered  by  a  river  called 
by  the  Greeks  Bardine  or  Chrysorrhoae,  the  golden 
ttream,  now  Baradi.  Tbe  Syriac  name  of  this  stream 
waa  Pharphar.  Damascus  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  Ux,  the  eldest  son  of  Aram.  (Gen.,  10, 
23. )  However  this  may  be,  it  subsisted  in  the  time 
of  Abraham,  and  may  be  reckoned  one  of  tbe  most 
ancient  cities  of  Syria.  It  was  conquered  by .  David 
(2  Sam.,  8,  6),  but  freed  itself  from  the  Jewish  yoke  in 
the  lime  of  Solomon  (1  King*,  11,  23,  seqq.),  and 
became  the  seat  of  a  new  principality,  which  often 
harassed  the  kingdoms  of  both  Judah  and  Israel.  It 
afterward  fell,  in  succession,  under  the  power  of  the 
Assyrians  and  Persians,  and  came  from  the  latter  into 
the  hands  of  the  Seleucida.  Damascus,  however,  did 
not  flourish  as  much  under  tbe  Greek  dynasty  as  it 
had  while  held  by  the  Persians.  The  Seleucidm  neg- 
lected the  place,  and  bestowed  all  their  favour  on  the 
new  cities  erected  by  them  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Syria ;  and  here,  no  doubt,  lies  the  reason  why  the 
later  Greek  and  Roman  writers  say  eo  little  of  the  city 
itself,  though  they  are  all  loud  in  their  praises  of  tbe 
adjacent  country.  Damascus  wss  seized  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  war  of  Pompey  with  Tigranes,  B.C.  65, 
but  still  continued,  as  under  the  Greek  dynasty,  a 
comparatively  unimportant  place,  -until  the  time  of 
Dioclesian.  This  omperor,  feeling  the  necessity  of  a 
strongly  fortified  city  in  this  quarter,  as  a  depot  for 
munitions  of  war,  and  a  military  post  against  the  fre- 
quent inroads  of  tbe  Saracens,  selected  Damascus  for 
Uie  purpose.  Everything  was  done,  accordingly,  to 
strengthen  the  place ;  extensive  magazines  were  also 
established,  and  likewise  numerous  workshops  for  the 
preparation  of  weapons  of  war.  (Malala,  Citron.,  1 1, 
p.  132. — Notitia  imperii.)  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
nigh  reputation  to  which  Damascus  afterward  at- 
tained, for  its  manufacture  of  sword-blades  and  other 
works  in  steel,  may  have  had  its  first  foundations  laid 
by  this  arrangement  on  the  part  of  Dioclesian.  The 
city  continued  from  this  time  a  flourishing  place.  In 
the  7th  century  it  fell  into  the  hsnds  of  the  Saracens, 
and  was  for  some  time  after  this  the  seat  of  tbe  ca- 
lifs. Its  prosperity,  too,  remained  unimpaired,  since 
the  route  of  tlie  principal  csravans  to  Mecca  lay  through 
it.  It  is  now  the  capital  of  a  pachalic.  The  Arab* 
call  it  El- Sham,  and  the  Oriental  name  Dtmesk  is 
known  only  to  geographers.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  pleasant  cities  of  Asis,  and  is  by  the 
Arabs  considered  the  first  of  the  four  terrestrial  par- 
adises. Its  population  is  variously  estimated  from 
80.000  to  200,000.  Volney  gives  the  former  number, 
and  Ali  Bey  tbe  latter.  The  Christian  population 
is  estimated  by  Connor  at  about  20,000,  including 
Greeks,  Catholics,  Latins,  Maronites,  Arroenisns,  and 
Nestorians,  but  be  ssys  44  this  is  a  rough  calculation. 
It  is  impossible  to  know  the  exact  number."  (Man- 
nert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  409,  seq.) 

Damasippus,  I.  a  orator  during  the  consulship  of 
Pspirius  Carbo  and  the  younger  Marius,  A.U.C.  671. 
As  a  follower  of  the  Marian  party,  he  indulged  in 
many  cruel  excesses  against  the  opposite  faction,  and 
also  against  such  as  were  suspected  of  favouring  it 
He  was  put  to  death  by  Sylla,  (Sail tut,  Cat.,  61. — 
Veil.  Paterc,  2,  26.) — II.  A  character  in  Horace,  who 
is  there  represented  as  having  been  at  first  a  virtuoso, 

in 
ap- 


ot  dealer  in  antiques,  but  who,  proving  unfortunate 
this  branch  of  business,  assumed  the  name  and  i 


pcarance  of  a  Stoic  philosopher.  (Horat.,  Sat,,  2,  3, 
IT,  seqq.) 

Damnii,  one  of  tbe  ancient  nations  of  Scotland, 
whose  country  answered  to  the  modern  Clydtsdale, 
Renfrew,  Lennox,  and  Stirling.  (Plol.—Manntrt, 
Geogr.  vol.  2,  p.  207.) 
Damnonii  or  Duhnokii,  a  people  of  Britain,  whose 
mswered  to  tbe  modem  Devotuhirt  and  Corn- 
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As  the  several  tribes  of  tl  a  Damnor.ii  ttbmrt 
ted  without  much  resistance  to  the  Romans,  and  oevei 
joined  in  any  revolt  against  them,  their  cooquerois 
were  under  no  necessity  of  building  many  forts  or 
keeping  msny  garrisons  in  their  country.  Hence  k 
happens,  that  few  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found 
here,  and  that  the  name  of  its  people  is  seldom  men- 
tioned by  tbe  Roman  writers.  Mannen  consider*  the 
name  Dumnonii  tbe  more  correct  of  the  two.  (Geogr., 
vol.  2,  p.  195.) 

Damoolxs,  one  of  the  flatterers  of  Dionysius  lbs 
Elder,  of  Sicily.    Having  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion extolled  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  tyrant,  and 
the  abundant  means  of  felicity  by  which  the  latter  ap- 
peared to  be  surrounded,  Dionysius  asked  bun  wheth- 
er he  would  like  to  make  trial  of  this  same  stats, 
which  seemed  to  him  so  happy  a  one.  Damocles 
eagerly  assented,  and  the  tyrant  caused  him  to  bs 
placed  on  a  purple  couch,  roost  beautifully  adorned 
with  various  eraUoidery.    Vessels  of  gold  and  silver, 
richly  wrong  hi,  met  his  view  on  every  side,  and  ao 
exquisite  banquet  wss  served  up  by  slaves  of  the  most 
attractive  mien,  who  were  attentive  to  his  every  com- 
mand.   Damocles  thought  himself  at  the  summit  oi 
human  felicity  ;  when,  happening  to  cast  his  eyes  up- 
ward  towards  the  richly  carved  ceiling,  he  perceived* 
sword,  suspended  from  it  by  a  single  horsehsir,  di- 
rectly over  bis  neck  ss  be  lay  reclined  at  tbe  bar^que^ 
All  feeling  of  delight  instantly  left  him ;  and  be  begged 
the  tyrant  to  allow  him  to  depart,  since  he  no  longer 
wished  to  enjoy  this  kind  of  felicity.    And  thus  was 
Damoclea  taught  the  salutary  lesson,  that  little,  if  any. 
enjoyment  is  found  in  the  possession  of  usurped  power, 
when  every  moment  is  imbittered  by  the  dread  of  im- 
pending conspiracy  and  danger.  (Cic-,  Tusc.,  5, 22.— 
Compare  Pkilo,  op.  Euseb.,  Prcep.  Evang,9.  14,  p 
391.— Maer$b.,adSomn.  Stip.,  1, 10.— Stdon.  ApoU. 
2,  18.— Horat.,  Od.,  3,  1,  17.) 

Damon,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  of  Syracuse, 
united  by  ties  of  the  firmest  friendship  to  Phinti" 
(not  Pythias,  as  the  name  is  commonly  given),  aootbw 
Pythagorean,  of  the  same  city.    Dionysius  the  tyrant 
having  condemned  Pbintias  to  death  for  conspiring 
against  him,  the  latter  begged  that  leave  might  be  al- 
lowed him  to  go  for  a  short  period  to  a  neighbouring 
place,  in  order  to  arrange  some  family  affairs,  and  of- 
fered to  leave  one  of  bis  friends  in  tbe  hands  of  Dio- 
nysius as  a  pledge  for  his  return  by  an  appointed  lime, 
and  who  would  be  willing,  in  ease  Pbintias  broke  his 
word,  to  die  in  his  stead.    Dionysius,  quite  sceptics! 
as  to  the  existence  of  such  friendship,  and  prompted 
by  strong  curiosity,  assented  to  the  arrangement,  »nJ 
Damon  took  the  place  of  Pbintias.    Tbe  day  appointed 
for  the  return  of  the  latter  arrived,  and  public  expec 
tation  was  highly  excited  as  to  tbe  probable  issue  o' 
this  singular  aflair.  The  day  drew  to  a  close,  no  Phin- 
tiaa  came,  and  Damon  waa  in  the  act  of  being  led  io 
execution,  when,  on  a  sudden,  tbe  abseut  friend,  who 
had  been  detained  by  unforeseen  and  unavoidable  ob- 
stacles, presented  himself  to  the  eyes  of  the  admitmg 
crowd,  and  saved  the  life  of  Damon.    Dionysius  was 
so  much  struck  by  this  instance  of  truo  attachment, 
that  he  pardoned  Phintias,  and  entreated  the  two  to 
allow  him  to  share  their  friendship.  (Diod.  Sic,  fragnx , 
lib.  10,  vol.  4,  p.  52,  teqq.,ed.  Bip.—Val  .Max.,  4, 7, 
1,  ext.  ed.  Hast.— Pint.,  dt  amic.  muk.,  p.  93.) 

DamophIla,  a  poetess  of  Lesbos,  intimate  witt 
Sappho.  She  composed  a  hymn  on  the  worship  of  the 
Pergssan  Diana,    (Phloslrat.,  VU.  Apollon.,  1,  20  ) 

DaaoxiNOs,  a  boxer  of  Syracuse,  excluded  from 
the  Nemean  games  for  killing  his  opponent  in  a  pugi- 
listic encounter.  The  name  of  tho  latter  waa  Creo- 
gas,  and  the  two  competitors,  sfier  having  consumed 
the  entire  day  in  boxing,  agreed  each  to  receive  irom 
the  other  a  blow  without  flinching  Creugss  first 
i  the  head,  and  then 
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mth  hia  fingers  unfairl;  stretched  out,  struck  Crcgas  I 
so  the  aide :  a&d  such,  observes  Pausanias,  was  ibe 
hardness  of  bia  nails  and  the  violence  of  the  blow, 
that  bia  hand  pierced  hia  aide,  seized  on  hia  bowels, 
and,  drawing  them  outward,  gavo  inalant  death  to 
Creugas. — A  fine  piece  of  sculpture  baa  come  down 
to  us,  with  this  for  its  aubject.   (Pausan.,  8,  40.) 

Daxa,  a  large  town  of  Cappadocia.  D'Anville 
makes  it  10  have  been  the  same  with  Tyana,  an  opin- 
ioo  which  ia  ably  refuted  by  Manncrt,  who  maintains 
that  it  Lay  more  to  the  southeast,  and  coincided  with 
the  Tanadans  of  Ptolemy.  It  is  mentioned  in  Xeno- 
pbon's  Anabasis  as  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cili- 
cian  Gates  (1,  2).  The  position  of  Tyana  on  Man- 
nert's  chart  is  north  of  the  Cilician  paaa  ;  in  D'An- 
ville's  it  is  to  the  northeast.  (Manncrt,  Gcogr.,  vol.  6, 
pt  3,  p.  339,  263.) 

Dixit,  I.  the  daughter  of  Acrisios,  king  of  Argoa, 
by  Earydice,  daughter  of  Laccdxmon.    Acrisius  in- 
quired of  the  oracle  about  a  son  ;  and  the  god  replied 
that  he  would  himself  have  no  male  issue,  but  that  hia 
daughter  would  bear  a  son,  whose  hand  would  deprive 
faun  af  life.    Fearing  the  accomplishment  of  this  pre- 
diction, be  framed  a  brazen  subterranean  chamber 
(dikofiov  juA<eov  vtro  yr/v),  in  which  he  shut  up  his 
diugruer  and  her  nurse,  in  o.der  that  she  might  never 
become  a  mother.    (The  Latin  poets  call  the  place  of 
confinement  a  brazen  tower.)    But  Jupiter  bad  seen 
sod  loved  the  maiden ;  and,  under  the  form  of  a  gold- 
en shower,  be  poured  through  the  roof  into  ber  bosom. 
Danae  became,  in  consequence,  the  mother  of  a  son, 
whom  she  and  her  nurse  reared  in  secrecy  until  be 
had  attained  his  fourth  year.    Acrisius  then  chanced 
to  hear  the  voice  of  the  child  at  play.    He  brought 
out  his  daughter  and  her  nurse,  and,  putting  the  lat- 
ter instantly  to  death,  drew  Danae  privately,  with  her 
child,  to  the  altar  of  Hercean  Jove,  where  he  made  her 
answer  on  oath  whose  was  her  son.    She  replied  that 
be  was  the  offspring  of  Jove.    Her  father  gave  no 
credit  to  ber  protestations.    Enclosing  her  and  tho 
boy  m  a  coffer,  he  cast  them  into  the  sea,  to  the 
mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves,  a  circumstance  which 
baa  afforded  a  subject  for  a  beautiful  piece  by  the 
poet  Sunonides.    The  coffer  was  carried  to  the  little 
•  uhnd  of  Seriphus,  where  a  person  named  Dictys  drew 
it  out  in  his  nets  (dUrva) ;  and,  freeing  Danae  and 
Perseus  from  their  confinement,  treated  them  with 
the  greatest  attention.    Polydectea,  the  brother  of 
Dictys,  reigned  over  the  island.    He  fell  in  love  with 
Danae;  but  her  son  Perseus,  who  was  now  grown 
up,  was  an  invincible  obstacle  in  his  way.    He  had, 
therefore,  recourse  to  artifice  to  deliver  himself  of  his 
presence  ;  and,  feigning  that  he  was  about  to  become 
a  suitor  to  Hippodamia,  the  daughter  of  (Enomaus,  he 
managed  to  send  Perseus,  who  bad  bound  himself  by  a 
raaa  promise,  in  quest  of  the  head  of  the  Gorgon  Medu- 
sa, which  be  pretended  that  he  wished  for  a  bridal  gift. 
When  Perseus  bad  succeeded,  by  the  aid  of  Hermes, 
in  destroying  the  Gorgon,  he  proceeded  to  Seriphus, 
where  he  found  that  his  mother  and  Dictys  bad  been 
cbii^ed  to  fly  to  the  protection  of  the  altar  from  the 
violence  of  Polydectea.    He  immediately  went  to  the 
royal  residence  ;  and  when,  at  his  desire,  Polydectes 
bad  summoned  thither  all  the  people,  to  see  the  formi- 
dable bead  of  the  Gorgon,  it  was  displayed,  and  each 
became  a  stone  of  the  form  and  position  which  he  ex- 
hibited at  the  moment  of  the  transformation.  Hav-, 
mg  etubltsbed  Dictys  as  king  of  Seriphus,  Perseus 
returned  with  bis  mother  to  Argos,  and,  not  finding 
Aertsias  there,  proceeded  to  Larissa  in  Thessaly, 
whither  the  latter  had  retired  through  fear  of  the  ful- 
filment of  the  oracle.    Here  he  inadvertently  killed 
Aciisii*.    (Kid.  Acrisius,  Perseus. )— There  was  a 
egend  tn  Italy,  that  Ardea,  the  capital  of  the  Rutu- 
Jsaos,  had  been  (bunded  by  Dana*.    (Virg.,  Mn.,  7, 
»73, 410.)   It  was  probably  caused  by  the  similarity  of 


sound  in  Danae  a  id  Dauiiia.  Daunu's  is  the  father  Or 
Turnus. — An  explanation  of  the  legend  of  Danae  will 
be  founC  -oder  the  article  Perseus.  (Apollod.,  2,  4, 
seqq. — Keigklley's  Mythology,  p.  414,  seqq.) 

Danai,  a  name  originally  belonging  to  the  Argivos, 
as  being,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  the  sub- 
jects of  Danaiis.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the 
warliko  character  of  the  race,  and  the  high  renown  ac- 
quired by  them,  Homer  uses  the  name  Danai  (Acvooi) 
as  a  general  appclktion  for  the  Greeks,  when  that  o( 
Hellenes  was  still  confined  to  a  nsrrower  range.  ( Vid. 
Danaiis.) 

DanaIdks,  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaiis,  king  oi 
Argos.    An  account  of  the  legend  connected  with 
their  names  will  be  found,  together  with  an  explana 
tion  of  tho  same,  under  the  article  Danaiis. 

Daxapkris,  another  name  for  the  Borysthenea, 
first  mentioned  in  an  anonymoua  Pcriplua  of  the  Eux- 
ine  Sea.  It  is  now  the  Dnieper.  The  Dnieper  rises 
in  the  Valdai  bills,  near  the  sources  of  the  Duna,  and, 
after  a  winding  course  of  about  800  miles,  falls  into  the 
Black  Sea,  a  little  to  the  caat  of  the  Dniester.  In  the  * 
lower  part  of  its  course  the  navigation  is  impeded  by 
islands,  and  at  one  place,  about  two  hundred  miles 
from  its  mouth,  by  falls,  which  continue  for  nearly 
forty  miles.  A  little  above  its  mouth,  the  river  wi- 
dens into  a  kind  of  lake  or  marsh,  called  Liman,  into 
which  the  Bog,  the  ancient  Hypania  or  Bogus,  one 
of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Dnieper,  dischargee 
itself.  As  regards  the  root  of  the  name  Danaperia 
(Dan,  Don),  consult  remarks  under  the  article  Tana'ia. 
(Plin.,  4,  12  —  Mela,  2,  1.— Ampiian.  Marecll.,  22, 
18.—  Jornand.,  de  Reb.  Get.,  p.  5.) 

Danabtus,  another  name  of  the  Tyrae  or  Dniester. 
It  is  called  Danastus  by  Ammianua  Marcellinus  (31, 
3),  Danastris  by  Conatantine  Porphyrogenilua  (de  ad-  ' 
mtnistr.  Jmperio,  c.  8),  and  Danastcr  by  Jornandes 
(de  Reb.  Get.,  p.  84).  The  Dniester  rises  from  a  lake 
amid  the  Carpathian  Mountains  in  Austrian  Gallicia, 
and  empties  into  the  Black  Sea  after  a  course  of  about 
six  hundred  miles.  The  name  Tyras  (Tupac)  occurs 
in  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  and 
Scymnus  of  Chios.  Herodotus  gives  the  Ionic  form 
TvpW.  (Herod.,  4,  51.)  As  regards  the  root  of  the 
name  (Dan,  Don),  consult  remarks  under  the  article 
Tanai'a. 

Danaus,  a  son  of  Bclus  and  Anchinoe,  and  brother 
of  iEgyptus.  Belus  assigned  the  country  of  Libya  to 
Danaus,  while  to  JJgyptus  he  gave  Arabia.  ACgyp- 
tus  conque  red  the  country  of  the  Melamppdes,  and 
nsmed  it  from  himself.  By  many  wives  be  became 
the  father  of  fifty  sons.  Danaiis  had  by  several  wives 
an  equal  number  of  daughters.  Dissension  arising  be- 
tween him  and  the  sons  of  iEgyptus,  they  aimed  at 
depriving  him  of  his  kingdom ;  and,  fearing  their  vio- 
lence, be  built,  with  the  aid  of  Minerva,  a  fifty-oared 
vessel,  the  first  that  ever  was  made,  in  which  he  cm- 
barked  with  hia  daughters,  and  fled  over  the  sea.  He 
first  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  where  he  set  up 
a  statue  of  the  Lindian  Minerva ;  but,  not  willing  to 
abide  in  that  island,  ho  proceeded  to  Argos,  whero  Gel- 
anor,  who  at  that  time  ruled  over  the  country,  cheer- 
fully resigned  the  government  to  the  stranger  who 
brought  thither  civilization  and  the  arts.  The  people 
took  the  name  of  their  new  monarch,  and  were  called 
Danai  (Aavaoi).  The  country  of  Argos  being  at  this 
time  extremely  deficient  in  pure  and  wholesome  water 
(Vid.  Inachus),  Danaus  sent  forth  his  daughters  in 
quest  of  some.  As  Amymone,  one  of  them,  was  en- 
gaged in  the  search,  she  was  rescued  by  Neptune  from 
the  intended  violence  of  a  satyr,  and  the  god  revealed 
to  her  a  fountain  called  after  her  name,  and  the  moat 
famous  among  the  streams  that  contributed  to  form 
the  Lernvan  lake  or  marsh.  The  sons  of  J2gvptus 
came  now  to  Argohs,  and  entreated  their  uncle  to 
bory  past  enmity  in  obUvion,  and  to  give  them  then 
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cousins  in  marriage.  Danaus,  retaining  a  perfect 
recollection  of  the  injuries  they  had  done  him,  and 
distrustful  of  their  promisee,  consented  to  bestow  upon 
them  bis  daughters,  whom  be  divided  among  them  by 
lot;  but,  on  the  wedding-day,  ho  armed  the  hands  of 
the  brides  with  daggers,  and  enjoined  upon  them  to  slay 
in  the  night  their  unsuspecting  bridegrooms.  All  but 
Hypemanestrs  obeyed  the  cruel  orders  of  their  father ; 
acid,  cutting  off  the  heads  of  their  husbands,  tbey  flung 
them  into  Lerna,  sod  buried  their  bodies  with  ail 
doe  rites  outside  of  the  town.  At  the  command  of 
Jupiter,  Mercury  and  Minerva  purified  them  from  the 
guilt  of  their  deed.  Hypermnestra  had  spared  Lyn- 
ceus,  for  the  delicate  regard  which  he  had  shown  to 
her  modesty.  Her  father,  at  first,  in  his  anger  at  her 
disobedience,  put  her  into  close  confinement.  Re- 
lenting, however,  after  some  time,  he  gave  his  consent 
to  her  union  with  Lynceus,  and  proclaimed  gymnas- 
tic games,  in  which  the  victors  were  to  receive  his 
other  daughters  an  the  prizes.  It  was  said,  however, 
.  that  the  crime  of  the  Danaides  did  not  pass  withoot 
due  punishment  in  the  lower  world,  where  they  were 
condemned  to  draw  water,  for  ever,  with  perforated 
vessels.  (Apollod.,  2,  1,  A.—Hygin.,  fab,  168,  169, 
170  —  Schol.  ad  II,  1,  42,  el  ad  4,  171.—  Schol.  ad 
Eurip,  Hcc,  872.)— Thus  much  for  the  story  of  Da- 
naiia.  The  intimate  connexion  between  this  popular 
legend  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Argive  soil, 
which  exhibited  a  striking  contrast  between  the  upper 
part  of  the  plain  and  the  low  grounds  of  Lerna,  has 
given  rise  to  a  bold  and  ingenious  theory.  Argos  was 
greatly  deficient  in  water  (whence  Homer  calls  it 
" thirsty"  noXvdlftov),  and  the  word  dowr  signifies 
«  fay"  We  have  here,  then,  a  simple  derivation  for 
the  name  Danai,  namely,  the  people  of  the  thirsty  land 
>f  Argos ;  and,  in  the  usual  manner,  the  personifica- 
tion of  their  name  is  a  hero,  Danaus.  Again,  springs 
are  daughter*  of  the  earth,  as  they  are  called  by  the 
Arabs ;  the  nymphs  of  the  springs  are  therefore 
laughters  of  Danaus,  that  is,  of  the  thirsty  land;  and 
ts  a  confirmation,  in  some  degree,  of  this  view  of  the 
subject,  we  may  state,  that  four  of  the  daughters  of 
Danaus,  namely,  Amymone,  Peirene,  Physadea,  and 
Aateria.  were  names  of  springs.  Still  farther,  a  head 
[Kpf/vij)  is  a  usual  name  for  a  spring  in  many  languages  ; 
and  a  legendary  mode  of  accounting  for  the  origin  of 
founts  is  to  ascribe  them  to  the  veiling  forth  of  the 
blood  of  some  person  who  was  slain  on  the  spot  where 
the  spring  emitted  its  waters.  Thus  the  blood  of 
Penthcus^nd  Acteon  gave  origin  to  springs  on  Cithae- 
ron.  (Phtlostrat.,  Icon.,  1,  14  —  Compare  W ticker, 
Tril.,  p.  400.)  The  number  fifty,  in  the  case  of  the 
Danaides,  is  probably  an  arbitrary  one,  for  we  cannot 
discern  in  it  any  relation  to  the  weeks  of  the  year,  as 
some  endeavour  to  do.  (Valcker,  Myth,  der  lap.,  p 
192,  teqq.)  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  founts  of  the 
Inschus  were  in  Mount  Lyrceon  or  Lynccon  (Schol. 
ad  Apoll.  Rh.,  1,  125),  and  here,  perhaps,  lies  the  ori- 
gin  of  Lynceus,  who,  in  one  form  of  the  legend,  fights 
with  and  vanquishes  Danaus  (Schol.  ad  Eurip.,  I.  e.) ; 
that  is,  the  stream  from  Mount  Lynceon  overcomes 
tbe  dry  nature  of  the  soil.  We  see,  therefore,  that 
the  physical  legend  may  have  existed  long  before 
there  was  any  intercourse  with  Egypt;  and,  like  that 
of  lo,  may  have  been  subsequently  modified  so  as  to 
suit  the  new  theory  of  an  Egyptian  colony  at  Argos. 
(Herod.,  2,  91 ;  171  182.— Muller,  Orchom.,  p.  109, 
teqq.— Id.  ProUg.,  p.  184,  tcqq.—Keightlty'M  Mythol- 
ogy, p.  409,  teqq.) 

Dakubius,  the  largest  river  of  Europe  except  the 
Rha  or  Volga,  and  called  in  German  the  Donau,  by 
us  tbe  Danube.  Strabo  and  Pliny  make  it  rise  in  the 
chain  of  Mons  Abnoba,  or  the  mountains  of  tbe  Black 
Forest.  According  to  modem  accounts,  it  has  its  ori- 
gin on  the  heights  of  the  Black  Forest,  from  three 
sources,  the  Bng-Ach  and  the  Bnge,  which  are  both 


more  considerable  than  the  third  or  the  Donau,  a  fee- 
ble stream  that  is  enclosed  in  a  stone  basin,  and  formes' 
into  a  fountain  in  the  court  of  tbe  castle  of  DamanE* 
chingen.    It  is,  therefore,  the  first  two  that  nay  be 
considered  tbe  source  of  the  Dan;  be.  (Malte-Brwn, 
vol.  7,  p.  41,  Am.  ed.—Id.,  vol.  6,  p  288.)   It  it  oos 
of  the  few  rivers  which  run  from  west  to  east,  tmtr- 
sing  Austria,  Hungary,  and  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
ana,  after  a  course  of  about  1620  miles,  falls  into  tat 
Black  Sea.    It  is  of  irregular  width,  being  sjmetimet 
confined  between  rocks  and  mountains,  at  other  times 
so  wide  that  it  almost  resembles  a  sea,  and  again  bro- 
ken and  divided  into  small  streams  by  numerous  isl- 
ands.   It  receives  sixty  navigable  rivers,  the  largest  o. 
which  is  the  GBnus  or  Inn,  and  120  smaller  streams. 
It  is  always  yellow  with  mud,  and  its  sands  are  every- 
where auriferous.    At  its  entrance  into  tbe  Black  Sea 
it  is  shallow ;  its  waters  arc  spread  over  an  immense 
surface,  and  lie  stagnating  among  an  infinity  of  recdi 
and  other  aquatic  plsnts.    Tbe  current  of  the  river 
communicates  a  whitish  colour  to  the  sea,  and  gives 
a  freshness  to  it  for  nearly  nine  leagues,  and  within 
one  league  renders  it  fit  for  use.    Pomponios  Mela 
says  it  had  as  many  mouths  as  the  Nile,  of  which  three 
were  small  and  four  navigable.    Only  two  now  re- 
main, which  can  scarcely  be  entered  by  ships  of  con- 
siderable size  or  burden,  the  rest  being  choked  up. 
The  ancients  gave  tbe  name  of  Ister  to  the  eastern 
part  of  this  river  after  its  junction  with  the  Savus  or 
Saave.   The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  very  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  whole  course  of  the  stream, 
which  was  for  a  long  period  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Roman  empire  in  this  quarter.    This  river  w*>  an 
object  of  worship  to  tbe  Scythians.    The  river-god  is 
represented  on  a  medal  of  Trajan ;  but  the  finest  fig- 
ure of  him  is  on  the  column  of  that  emperor  at  Rome 
(Mela,  2,  T.—Anxm.  MarceU.,  22,  19.— Plot.,  3,  10. 
—Plin.,  4,  12  —  Dionys.  Perieg.,  301.)    As  regards 
the  root  of  the  name  {Dan),  consult  remarks  under  the 
article  Tanais. 

Daphne,  a  city  of  Egypt,  about  sixteen  mites  from 
Pelusium,  on  the  route  to  Memphis.  (Anton.,  bin., 
p.  162.)  There  was  always  a  strong  garrison  in  this 
plsce,  to  keep  in  check  the  Arabians  and  Syrians.  It 
is  now  Safna*.   (Herodot.,  2,  80. ) 

Daphnk,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  Peneus,  and  the  first 
love  of  Phcebus.    This  god,  according  to  the  poetic 
legend,  proud  of  his  "victory  over  the  serpent  Pvthon, 
beholding  Cupid  bending  his  bow,  mocked  st  the  ef- 
forts of  the  puny  archer.    Cupid,  incensed,  flew  to 
Parnassus,  and,  taking  his  station  there,  shot  his  gold- 
en arrow  of  love  into  the  heart  of  the  son  of  Latons, 
and  discharged  his  leaden  one  of  aversion  into  the 
bosom  of  the  nymph  of  the  Peneus.    Daphne  loved 
the  cbace,  and  it  alone,  indifferent  to  all  other  love. 
Phcebus  beheld  her,  and  pursued.    Exhausted  and 
nearly  overtaken.  Daphne,  on  the  banks  of  her  father's 
stream,  stretched  forth  her  hands,  calling  on  Peneus 
for  protection  and  change  of  form.    The  river-god 
heard;  bark  and  leaves  covered  bis  daughter,  and 
Daphne  became  a  bay- tree  (dafvtj,  laurus).  The 
goo  embraced  its  trunk,  and  declared  that  it  should  be 
afterward  his  favourite  tree.    (Ovid,  Met.,  1,  4M, 
teqq.—Hygin.,  fab.,  203»y— The  meaning  of  this  le- 
gend is  evident  enough.    It  is  only  one  of  the  msny 
talcs  devised  to  give  marvel  to  the  origin  of  natural 
productions ;  and  its  object  is  to  account  for  tbe  bay- 
tree  being  sacred  to  Apollo.   The  great  majority  of 
the  authorities  place  the  legend  in  Arcadia,  making 
Daphne  the  daughter  of  the  Ladon  by  Earth  (the  natu- 
ral parent  of  a  plant),  and  add  that  it  was  her  motbet 
who  changed  ber  on  her  prayer.   ( Pausan . ,  8,  20  — 
tfomttt,  43,887.-- Schol.  ad  II ,  1,  14  —  Stat.,  Theb., 
4,  289,  dec. — Keightley't  Mythology,  p.  1 18  )— II.  A 
beautiful  spot  about  forty  stadia  to  the  sooth  of  Antl- 
ocb.  near  the  Orontea,  adorned  with  fair  edifice*,  and 
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thick  grove  of  cypresses  aubject  to  Anchisea,  and  commanded  by  hia  son  iEneea 
and  bar-trees  {ddfwu),  from  the  latter  of  which  the  during  the  siege,  occupied  the  small  district  which  lay 

between  the  territory  of  Abydus  and  the  Promontory 
of  Rbosteum,  beyond  which  point  the  Trojan  laod, 

froperly  so  called,  and  the  hereditary  dominions  et 
'riarn  commenced.  Towards  the  mainland,  Dardu- 
nia  extended  to  the  summit  of  Ida,  and  beyand  that 
chain  to  the  territory  of  Zelea,  and  the  plains  watered 
by  the  vEsepue  on  lbs  north,  and  as  far  as  the  territo- 
ries of  Assus  and  Antandrus  to  the  south.  (Strab., 
592,  606.)  It  was  more  particularly  in  this  inland 
district  that  the  descendants  of  iEncas  are  said  to  have 
maintained  themselves  as  independent  sovereigns  af- 
ter the  siege  of  Troy.  (Cramer'*  Asia  Minor,  vol. 
1,  p.  60,  $eq.) — II.  A  region  of  Illyria,  lying  south  of 
the  territory  of  the  Scoraisci.  It  comprehended  the 
upper  valleys  of  the  Drilo,  and  extended  to  the  borders 
of  Pseonia  and  Macedonia.  The  Dardani,  its  inhabi- 
tants, were  often  at  war  with  the  latter  power,  more 
particularly  under  the  reign  of  its  last  two  monarchs 
Their  country  answers  to  the  modern  districts  of  Ipeck, 
Pristina,  and  Jacoca,  which  are  situate  to  the  south 
of  Servia,  and  form  part  of  the  pachalic  of  Scutari. 
Strabo  describes  these  Dardani  as  a  savage  race,  living 
mostly  in  caves  formed  out  of  mud  and  dirt,  and  yet  pos- 
sessing great  taste  for  music,  having  from  the  earliest 
period  been  acquainted  with  both  wind  and  stringed 
instruments.  (Strab.,  316.— Cramer's  Arte  Grceu, 
vol.  1,  p.  47.) 

Dardanis  or  Dabdanium,  a  promontory  of  Troae, 
south  of  Abydus,  near  which  was  situate  the  city  ol 
Dardanus.  It  is  now  called  Cape  Berbieri,  or  Kcpos 
Burun.  The  Hellespont  here  begins  to  contract  it- 
self.   (Strab.,  887,  595.) 

Dardanus,  I.  a  celebrated  hero,  son  of  Jupiter  ar.  l 
Electra,  who  came  to  Troas,  according  to  some  ac 
counls,,from  Arcadia ;  according  to  others,  from  Italy. 
All,  however,  sgree  in  fixing  upon  Samothrace  as  the 
spot  in  which  he  had  formed  his  first  principality,  be- 
fore he  migrated  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida.   (Apollod , 
3,  13. — Strab.,  3&\.—Virg.,JEn.,  7,  207.)    We  may 
reconcile  this  variety  of  opinions  respecting  the  native 
country  of  Dardanus,  by  supposing  that  he  was  a  chief 
of  that  early  race,  who,  under  the  name  of  Pelasgi,  were 
so  widely  diffused,  and  more  especially  in  those  coun- 
tries, esch  of  which  claimed  to  be  the  birthplace  of  the 
hero.    The  epoch  of  the  arrival  of  Dardanus  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  is  too  remote  to  be  ascertained  at  pres- 
ent with  accuracy.    Homer  reckons  five  generations 
between  Dardanua  and  Priam.    ( H.,  20, 230.)  Plato, 
as  we  learn  from  Strabo  (592),  placed  bis  arrival  in  the 
second  epoch  after  the  universal  deluge,  when  man- 
kind began  to  leave  the  summits  of  the  mountains  to 
which  fear  had  driven  them,  and  where  they  had  led 
a  barbarous  and  savage  life,  in  caves  and  grots,  like 
the  Cyclopes  of  Homer.    The  Athenian  philosopher 
deduced  his  reasoning  from  the  passage  in  Homer, 
where  the  town  founded  by  Dardanus  is  stated  to  have 
been  built  at  the  foot  of  Ida.    (II.,  20,  215,  seqq.) — 
The  legend  respecting  Dardanus  is  as  follows :  Af- 
flicted by  the  death  of  his  brother  Iasion,  whom  Jove 
bad  struck  with  lightning,  Dardanus  left  Samothrace, 
and  passed  over  to  the  mainland,  where  Teucer,  the 
son  of  the  river  Scamandrus  and  the  nymph  Ida?a  then 
reigned  over  a  people  called  Teucrians.    He  was  well 
received  by  this  prime,  who  gave  him  his  daughter 
Batieia  (J7.,  2, 813)  in  marriage,  and  a  part  of  his  ter- 
ritory, on  which  he  bi  ilt  a  town  called  Dardanus.  He 
had  two  sons,  Ilus  a  ad  Erichthonius,  the  former  of 
whom  died  childless :  the  latter  succeeded  to  the  king 
dom,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  wealth.    By  Asty- 
oche,  daughter  of  the.Simo'is,  Erichthonius  had  a  sop 
named  Tros,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  From 
Tree  came  Ilus,  Assaracus,  and  Ganyroedea.  The 
house  of  Priam  were  descended  from  Ilus ;  that  of 
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place  derived  its  name.  Numerous  fountains,  too, 
unpirttd  continual  freshness  to  the  gTove  and  cool- 
ness to  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  The  luxurious 
Cittern  of  Antioch  made  this  a  favourite  place  of  re- 
treat, and  even  the  Roman  governors  often  forgot 
aani  the  enjoyments  of  Daphne  the  cares  of  office. 
Pamper  is  said  to  have  been  so  charmed  by  the  plsce, 
and  by  the  united  beauties  of  nature  and  art  with 
•riich  it  waa  adorned,  that  he  considerably  enlarged 
the  limits  of  the  grove,  by  the  addition  of  many  of  the 
■onounding  fields.  The  modern  name  of  the  place 
is  Btii  d-Mar,  "  the  house  of  water."  (Ammian. 
Jfarcefl,  19, 2.— Id  ,  22,  3\.—Sozomcn,  5,  19.— Eu- 
frw.,6,11.) 

DifBMtmoalA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Apollo,  cele- 
brated every  ninth  year  by  the  Boeotians.  It  waa  then 
usui.'  to  adorn  an  Mive  bough  with  garlands  of  bay  and 
dowers,  and  place  on  the  top  a  brazen  globe,  from  which 
••ere  suspended  smaller  ones.  In  the  middle  were  a 
Dumber  of  crowns,  aud  a  globe  of  inferior  sixe ;  and  the 
bottom  was  adorned  with  a  saffron-coloured  garment. 
The  globe  on  the  top  represented  the  Son  or  Apollo ; 
that  in  the  middle  was  an  emblem  of  the  moon,  and 
the  others  of  the  stars.  The  crowns,  which  were  365 
m  nomber,  represented  the  sun's  annual  revolution. 
Thu  bough  waa  carried  in  solemn  procession  by  a 
beautiful  youth  of  an  illustrious  family,  and  whose  pa- 
rents were  both  living.    (Poauan.,  9,  10, 4.) 

D»rasis,  a  celebrated  herdsman  of  Sicily,  the  son 
of  Mercury  by  a  Sicilian  nymph.    He  was  found  by 
the  shepherds,  when  an  infant,  lying  among  the  bay- 
trees  (ooaVat),  and  from  this  circumstance  obtained  his 
name.   Pan  taught  him  to  sing,  and  play  upon  the 
pipe,  the  nymphs  were  his  foster-parents,  and  the  Muses 
mrpt.td  him  with  the  love  of  song.    According  to 
Piodurus,  he  was  the  inventor  of  pastoral  poetry.  He 
also  accompanied  Diana  in  the  chase,  and,  when  the 
labours  of  the  day  were  ended,  was  wont  to  delight  the 
godcVss  with  the  sweet  notes  of  his  syrinx.  Daphnis 
became  eventually  attached  to  a  Naiad,  who  forbade 
aim  holding  communion  with  any  other  female,  under 
para  of  loss  of  sight ;  and  she  bound  him  by  an  oath 
to  that  effect.    A  princess,  however,  contrived  to  in- 
toxicate him :  he  broke  his  vow,  and  the  threatened 
penalty  was  inflicted.    According  to  Diodonis,  how- 
ever, the  Naiad  merely  predicted  thst  loss  of  sight 
would  be  the  consequence  of  his  proving  unfaithful  to 
her.   Theocritus,  in  his  first  Idyl,  represents  him  as 
pining  away  in  death,  and  refusing  to  be  comforted. 
(Strv  ad  Ytrg.,  Eelog.,  5,  20-^Diod.  Sic.,  4,  84. 
—ScU  ad  Theocr.,  Idyll.,  I,  M—Partken.,  Erot., 
39—£lian,  V.  H.,  10,  18.)  Ovid  says,  that  the  Nai- 
ad tumed  him  into  a  rock.    (Met.,  4,  276,  seqq.— 
Keigktley's  Mythology,  p.  240.) 

Dapbmcs  (gen.  -untis :  in  Greek,  AaQvoic,  -oCvroc), 
t  town  of  the  Locri  Opuntii,  situate  on  the  seacoast,  st 
the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  nesr  the  frontiers 
of  the  Epicnernidian  Locri.  Strabo  (424)  places  it 
twenty  stadia  from  Cnemides.  Into  the  river  Daphnus 
the  body  of  Hesiod  was  thrown  after  his  murder.  ( Vid. 
Heswdus) 

DaalDca  called  also  Daras,  gen.  -atis),  a  river  of 
Africa,  rising  to  the  northwest  of  the  Palus  Nigrites, 
n  Mount  Mandras.  and  falling  into  the  Atlantic  to 
tht  north  of  the  promontory  Arsinariura.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  with  the  Senegal.  (Bisehoff  und 
Miller,  WSrteb.  der  Geogr.,  o.  405.)  Gossellin,  how- 
eter,  makes  it  correspond  to  the  modern  Darabin. 
{Recktrckcs,  vol.  3,  p.  112.) 

DakdaxIa.  I.  a  district  of  Troas,  in  the  north,  call- 
ed so  from  its  inhabitants  the  Dardani.  These  derived 
their  name  from  Dardanus,  who  built  here  the  city  of 
the  same  name    (Vid.  Dardanus,  I.,  II.)  According 
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/tr.eas  from  Ass&racus.    {Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol. 

I,  p.  76,  seqq. — Kcighiley's  Mythology,  p.  483.)— 

II.  An  ancient  city  of  Troas,  founded  by  DardermS^ 
According  to  Homer,  who  calls  it  Dardania,  it  was 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida.  (II,  20,  215.— 
Strab.,  592.) — III.  Another  city  of  Troas,  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  preceding.  By  whom  it  was 
built  ia  uncertain.  We  know,  however,  that  it  existed 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (5,  117),  who  mentions  its 
capture  by  the  Persians,  in  the  reign  of  Darius.  In 
the  narrative  of  Xerxes 's  march,  he  describes  it  as 
close  to  the  sea,  and  conterminous  with  Abydus  (7, 43). 
Strabo  reports,  that  the  inhabitants  were  often  com- 
pelled to  change  their  abode  by  the  successors  of  Al- 
exander :  he  reports  also,  that  peace  was  concluded 
here  between  Sylla  and  Mithradates.  {Strab.,  595.— 
Plut.,  Vit.  Syli,  c.  24.)  The  ruins  of  Dardanus  are 
to  be  found  between  Kepos  Burun  and  D err  end 
Tchemch  Burun.  The  name  Dardanelles,  which  w  as 
in  the  first  instance  applied  to  the  Turkish  castles  erect- 
ed to  defend  the  passage  of  the  straits,  and  next  to  the 
straits  themselves,  is  confessedly  derived  from  this  an- 
cient city.    (Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  82.) 

Dares,  I.  a  Trojan  priest,  mentioned  by  Homer  (II., 
5,  9).  It  is  absurdly  pretended,  by  some  of  the  ancient 
writers,  that  he  wrote  an  Iliad,  or  history  of  the  Trojan 
war,  in  prose  ;  and  iElian  (Var.  Hist.,  11,2)  assures 
as  that  it  still  existed  in  his  day,  without  telling  us, 
however,  whether  he  himself  had  read  it  or  not.  1  here 
can  be  no  doubt  that  yElian  waa  deceived,  and  that 
the  work  which  he  took  for  the  production  of  Dares 
waa  the  composition  of  some  sophist  of  a  much  later 
age.  However  this  may  be,  the  Iliad  of  which  ^Elian 
speaks  no  longer  exists ;  but  we  have  a  Latin  work 
remaining,  written  in  prose,  which  was  for  some  time 
regarded  as  a  translation  from  the  Greek  original,  and 
wis  ascribed  to  Comeliua  Nepos,  though  abounding 
with  solecisms.  The  truth  is,  that  this  work  ia  the 
production  of  an  English  poet,  who  flourished  at  the 
close  of  the  12th  century.  His  name  was  Joseph,  to 
which  was  sometimes  added  Davonius,  from  his  hav- 
ing been  born  at  Exeter  in  Devonshire,  and  at  other 
times  Iseanus,  from  the  ancient  name  of  Exeter,  Isea. 
This  Iliad,  thus  falsely  ascribed  to  Dares,  is  not  even 
translated  from  any  Greek  writer  ;  it  is  merely  the 
plan  or  prose  outline  of  a  Latin  poem  in  six  cantos, 
which  Joseph  Iseanus  composed  under  the  title  De 
Brllo  Trojano. — The  work  just  mentioned,  as  well  as 
that  of  Dictys  Cretcnsis,  forms  the  original  source  of 
a  famous  romance  of  chivalry,  which  met  with  ex- 
traordinary success  during  the  middle  ages,  and  in  the 
centuries  immediately  subsequent  to  the  invention  of 
printing.  These  works  of  Dares  and  Dictys  having 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  Sicilian  named  Ouido  dalle 
Volonne,  a  natjve  of  Messina,  and  a  celebrated  lawyer 
and  poet  of  the  13th  century,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  giving  them  that  romantic  air  which  would  harmo- 
nize with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  when  chivalry  had  now 
acquired  ita  greatest  lustre.  He  consequently  Inter- 
calated the  narratives  of  the  pretended  poets  of  Phry- 
gia  and  Crete  with  various  adventures,  suited  to  the 
rastc  of  the  age,  such  as  tournaments,  challenges,  sin- 
•  i;le  combats,  Ac.  His  work  having  met  with  consid- 
erable success,  he  composed,  in  Latin  prose,  a  romance 
•»f  the  war  of  Troy,  in  which  he  also  introduced  the 
war  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  and  the  expedition 
of  the  Argonauts.  He  confounds  together  history  and 
mythology,  Greek  and  Arabian  manners ;  his  heroes 
are  acquainted  with  alchymy  and  astronomy,  and  come 
in  contact  with  dragons,  griffons,  and  other  fabulous 
monsters.  His  romance  was  translated  into  almost 
every  European  language,  and  excited  a  general  en- 
thusiasm. Hence  the  desire  which  at  that  time  seized 
•.he  grest  families  of  Europe  of  claiming  descent  from 
om  of  the  heroes  of  Trojan  story  ;  and  hence  the  eager- 
new,  on  the  part  of  th»  monks,  to  compose  genealogies 


consisting  of  Greek  and  Roman  names  which  had  watt 
analogy  with  the  names  of  the  sovereign  princes  of  the 
middle  agea.  (Scholl,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  7, p.  3, stqq.) 
This  same  work  of  Dares  Phrygius  was  the  source 
whence  Conrad  of  Wurzburgh,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
13th  century,  derived  the  materials  of  the  poem  wluci 
he  composed  in  like  manner  on  the  war  of  Troy.  (Ke 
bcrstein,  Grundriss  der  Deutsch  Natumalit,  4  46,  net. 
3.) — II.  One  of  the  companions  of  ^Eneas,  celebrates1 
as  a  pugilist,  though  conquered  in  the  funeral  game*  at 
Ancnises  by  the  aged  Entellus.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  6, 369 
seqq.)  This  Dares,  or  a  Trojan  of  the  same  name,  vctt 
alain  by  Turnus  in  Italy.    (JEn.,  12,  363.) 

Daricus,  a  Persian  coin  of  the  purest  gold.  Ac- 
cording to  Harpocralion  and  Suidas,  it  weighed  two 
drachmas,  and  hence  it  was  equivalent  in  value  to  30 
Attic  drachmas  of  silver.    Five  Darics  were  conse- 
quently equal  to  an  Attic  raina  of  ailver.  (WW*, 
de  pond.,  dtc,  p.  58.)   Reckoning  the  Attic  drachma 
at  17  cents,  5.93  mills,  Federal  currency,  the  value 
of  the  Daric  will  be  3  dolls.,  51  cts.,  8.64  mills.  The 
Daric  was  the  gold  coin  best  known  at  Athens;  and 
when  we  consider  the  great  number  that  are  recorded 
to  have  been  employed  in  presents  and  bribes  alone, 
exclusive  of  the  purposes  of  traffic,  it  would  seem  ex- 
traordinary that  so  few  should  have  reached  modem 
times,  if  we  did  not  know. that,  upon  the  conquest  of 
Persia,  they  were  melted  down,  and  recoined  with  the 
type  of  Alexander.  Very  few  Persian  Darics  ere  now 
to  be  seen  in  cabinets.    There  is  one  in  Lord  Pem- 
broke's, which  weighs  129  grains ;  and  there  are  three 
in  the  cabinets  at  the  British  Museum,  weighing  about 
128}  grains  each.    The  purity  of  the  gold  in  the  Per- 
sian Daric  was  remarkable.    Bathclemy  found  it  to  be 
in  one,  =jj,  or  0,9583  (Mem.  de  VAcad.  des  Inter ^ 
vol.  21);  and  yet,  if  we  credit  Patin  (/iuf.WVum.,  c. 
7),  this  was  exceeded  by  the  purity  of  the  gold  coins 
of  Philip  and  his  son  Alexander,  which  he  makes  = 
23  carats,  10  grains,  or  0.979.    (Wurm,  I.  e.)  The 
Daric  had  on  one  side  the  figure  of  an  archer  crowned, 
and  kneeling  upon  one  knee ;  upon  the  other  a  sort  of 
quadrate irtcusa, or  deep  cleft.    Knight  aeea  in  the  fig- 
ure upon  the  Persian  Daric,  not  an  archer,  but  a  type 
of  Hercules-Mithras,  or  the  sun.    (Inquiry,  Y  131.— 
Class.  Jtmm.,  vol.  25,  p.  49.)    Common  parlance 
however,  made  the  figure  to  be  an  archer ;  and  hence 
arose  the  witticism  of  Agesilaus,  who  said  that  be  bad 
been  driven  out  of  Aaia  by  thirty  thousand  archers, 
meaning  so  msny  Darics  distributed  among  the  Greek 
cities  by  the  Persian  king.    Who  the  Darius  was 
from  whom  the  coin  received  ita  name  has  never  been 
clearly  ascertained..  According  to  the  scholiast  oo 
Aristophanes  (Eccles ,  589),  and  also  Harpocralion 
and  Suidas,  the  Daric  did  not  obtain  this  appellation 
from  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  but  from  a  more  ancient 
king  of  the  name  of  Darius.    Hence  some  writer?  ate 
led  to  infer  that  Darius  the  Mede,  who  ia  mentioned  by 
Daniel  (5,  31),  waa  the  same  with  the  Cyaxare*  of 
whom  Xenophon  speaks.    (Compare  Prideauz,  Ih*t- 
Connect.,  2, 538. — Hutchinson,  ad  Xen.t  Cyrop.,  5,2, 
3. — Perizon.,  ad  JSlian,  V.  H.t  1,  22.)  Wcsseling, 
however,  maintains  the  contrary,  and  ascribes  the  ori- 
gin of  the  coin  in  question  to  the  eon  of  Hystaspes ; 
1st,  because  we  find  no  mention  made  by  the  Greeks 
of  any  more  ancient  Darius  than  the  one  juat  alluded 
to ;  and,  2d,  because,  as  the  lineage  of  the  monarch  is 
given  by  Herodotus,  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  who  bore  the  name.  Zeune 
conjectures  (what,  in  fact,  seems  more  than  probable), 
that  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  only  corrected,  and 
gave  his  name  to  an  ancient  coinage  already  existing 
Muller  also  speaks  of  the  Daric  as  having  been  coined 
by  Darius  Hrstaspis.    (Public  Econ.  of  Athens,  voL 
1,  p.  32.) — The  ailver  coins  which  go  by  the  name  o» 
Darics  are  in  truth  miscalled    The  earliest  of  them, 
if  we  may  credit  Herodotus  (4,  166),  were  struck  bv 
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Ar/andes,  the  Persian  governor  of  Egypt,  under  Cam- 
jtks,  in  imiution  of  the  Danes.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  Darius  for  his  presumptioo.  The  coining  of  these 
Darics  or  Aryandica  in  silver,  however,  must  hare  been 
contiotied  after  the  time  of  the  Persian  gOTemor.  No 
fewer  than  eight  specimens  of  this  description  are  in 
the  eabinets  of  the  British  Museum.  One,  formerly 
Mr.  K  P.  Knight's,  beers  the  name  of  Pythagoras,  a 
king  or  governor  of  Cyprus,  as  Mr.  Knight  conjectured. 
Others,  which  have  the  figure  of  the  archer  crowned 
mi  one  ride,  hare  a  mounted  horseman  on  the  other. 
They  are  generally  considered  as  ancient  Persian  coins, 
wi  are  commonly,  though  without  any  assignable  rea- 
son, except  as  bearing  the  impress  of  an  archer,  call* 
ed  Danes.  In  the  silver  Daric,  a  drawing  of  which  is 
guen  by  Landon  (Numismatupu  dv.  Voyage  d'An- 
tekarsis,  p  48),  a  kneeling  archer  appears  on  both 
sides  of  the  coin.— Pridegux  observes,  that  in  those 
part*  of  Scripture  which  were  written  after  the  Baby- 
Ionian  captivity  (he  refers  to  Ckron.,  29,  7,  and  Ezra, 
ft,  27).  the  gold  Darics  are  mentioned  by  the  name  of 
Adarhomm;  and  in  the  Talmudista  by  the  name  of 
Dtrkvnotk  (Buztorf,  Lei.  Rabbin.,  p.  577),  both  from 
the  Greek  Aapetxor.  (Pridcaux's  Connexions,  vol. 
I.  P-  183.  id.  1725  ) 

Ditics.I  sumamed  Hystaspis(or  son  of  Hystaspes), 
s  satrap  of  Persia,  belonging  to  the  royal  line  of  the 
A-hamenides,  and  whose  father  Hystaspes  had  been 
governor  of  the  province  of  Persia.   Seven  noblemen  of 
the  highest  rank,  in  the  number  of  whom  was  Darius, 
conspired  to  dethrone  the  Mogian  Smerdts,  who  had 
usurped  the  crown  after  the  death  of  Cambyses,  and, 
having  accomplished  their  object,  resolved  that  one  of 
|  their  number  should  reign  in  his  stead.    According  to 
J   Herodotus  (3,  84),  they  agreed  to  meet  at  early  dawn 
m  the  suburbs  of  the  capital,  and  that  he  of  their  num- 
I   ber  who<*>  hor?e  should  first  neigh  at  the  rising  of  the 
\  sun.  should  possess  the  kingdom.    If  we  believe  the 
1  hi»torian,  who  gives  two  accounts  of  the  matter,  Da- 
'  rtss  obtained  the  crown  through  an  artful  contrivance 
w  the  part  of  his  groom.    It  is  more  probable,  how- 
ever, that,  in  consequence  of  his  relationship  to  the 
royal  line,  his  election  to  the  throne  was  the  unani- 
mous act  of  the  other  conspirators.    It  is  certain,  in- 
deed, that  they  reserved  for  themselves  privileges 
which  tended  at  least  to  make  them  independent  of  the 
mortirrh,  and  even  to  keep  him  dependant  upon  them. 
One  of  their  number  is  even  said  to  have  formally  stip- 
ulated for  absolute  exemption  from  the  royal  authority, 
a*  the  condition  on  which  he  withdrew  his  claim  to  the 
crown :  and  the  rest  acquired  the  right  of  access  to 
the  king's  person  at  all  seasons,  without  asking  his 
leave,  and  bound  him  to  select  his  wives  exclusively 
*rom  their  families.    How  far  the  power  of  Darius, 
tboi;^  nominally  despotic,  was  really  limited  by  these 
privilege*  of  his  grandees,  may  be  seen  from  an  oc- 
currence which  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign, 
in  the  case  of  Intaphemes,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
partners  in  the  conspiracy.    He  revenged  himself,  it 
is  true,  for  an  outrage  committed  by  this  individual, 
by  patting  him  to  death.    But,  before  he  ventured  to 
take  this  step,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  sound  the 
rest  of  the  six,  and  to  ascertain  whether  they  would 
make  common  cause  with  the  offender.    Ho  was  prob- 
ably glad  to  remove  men  so  formidable  to  distant  gov- 
ernments ;  and  it  may  easily  be  conceived,  that,  if  their 
power  wss  so  great  at  court,  it  was  still  loss  restrained 
in  the  provinces  that  were  subjected  to  their  authority. 
Nevertheless.  Darius  was  the  greatest  and  most  power- 
ful king  that  ever  filled  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  even 
me  disasters  he  experienced  but  slightly  clouded  the 
remembrance  of  his  wisdom  and  his  prosperity.  Cyrus 
ind  G&moyses  had  conquered  nations :  Darius  was  tho 
true  (bonder  of  the  Persian  atate.    The  dominions 
oi  rut  predecessors  were  a  masa  of  countries  only  uni- 
«*o  wv  their  subjection  to  the  will  of  a  common  ruler, 


[  which  expressed  itself  by  arbitrary  and  irrcgulai  exac- 
tions :  Darius  first  organized  them  into  an  empire 
where  every  member  felt  its  place  and  knew  its  func- 
tions. His  realm  stretched  from  the  jEgean  to  the 
Indus,  from  the  steppes  of  Scythia  to  the  Cataracts  of 
the  Nile.  He  divided  this  vast  tract  into  twenty  sa- 
trapies or  provinces,  and  appointed  the  tribute  which 
each  was  to  pay  to  the  royal  treasury,  and  the  propor- 
tion in  which  tbey  were  to  supply  provisions  for  the 
army  and  for  the  king's  household.  A  high  road  on 
which  distances  were  regularly  marked,  and  spacious 
buildings  placed  to  receive  all  who  travelled  in  the 
king's  name,  connected  the  western  coast  with  the  seat 
of  government ;  and  along  this  road,  couriers  trained 
to  extraordinary  speed  transmitted  the  king's  mes- 
sages.— Compared  with  the  rude  government  of  his 
predecessors,  the  institutions  of  Darius  were  wise  and 
vigorous;  in  themselves,  however,  unless  they  are 
considered  as  foundations  laid  for  a  structure  that  was 
never  raised,  they  were  weak  and  barbarous.  The  de- 
fects of  the  Persian  system,  however,  belong  to  another 
head.  (Vid.  Persia.) — Darius,  in  the  very  beginning 
of  his  reign,  meditated  an  expedition  against  the 
Scythians,  in  retaliation,  most  probably,  for  the  desola- 
ting inroads  of  that  barbarous  but  warlike  race,  and  to 
check  their  incursions  for  the  time  to  come  by  a  salu- 
tary display  of  the  power  and  resources  of  the  Persian 
empire.  His  march,  however,  was  delayed  by  a  re- 
bellion which  broke  out  at  Babylon.  The  ancient  cap- 
ital of  Assyria  had  been  secretly  preparing  for  revolt 
during  the  troubles  that  followed  the  fall  of  the  Magian, 
and  for  nearly  two  years  it  deGcd  the  power  of  Dari- 
us. At  length  the  treachery  of  Zopyrus,  a  noble  Per- 
sian, who  sacrificed  his  person  and  his  power  to  the  in- 
terest of  his  master,  is  said  to  have  opened  its  gates  to 
him.  When  he  was  freed  from  this  care  he  set  out 
for  the  Scythian  war.  The  whole  military  force  of  the 
empire  was  put  in  motion,  and  the  numbers  of  the  army 
arc  rated  at  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  men. 
This  expedition  of  Darius  into  Scythia  has  given  rise 
to  considerable  discussion.  The  first  point  involved 
is  to  ascertain  how  far  the  Persisn  monarch  penetrated 
into  the  country  According  to  Herodotus  (4,  83), 
.he  crossed  the  Thrscian  Bosporus,  marched  through 
Thrace,  passed  the  Danube  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  and 
then  pursued  a  Scythian  division  as  far  as  the  Tanais. 
Having  crossed  this  river,  he  traversed  the  territories 
of  the  Sauromstx  as  far  as  the  Budini,  whose  city  he 
burned.  Beyond  the  Budini  he  entered  upon  a  vast 
desert,  and  reached  the  river  Oarus,  where  ho  re- 
mained somo  considerable  time,  erecting  forts  upon  its 
banks.  Finding  that  the  Scythians  had  disappeared, 
he  left  these  works  only  half  finished,  turned  his  course 
to  the  westward,  and,  advancing  by  rapid  marches, 
entered  Scythis,  where  he  (ell  in  with  two,  of  the  divis- 
ions of  the  enemy.  Pursuing  these,  he  traversed  the 
territories  of  the  Mclanchlaeni,  Androphagi,  and  Ncuri, 
without  being  able  to  bring  them  to  an  engagement 
Provisions  fading,  he  was  eventually  compelled  to  re- 
cross  the  Danube  (trid.  Histieus),  glad  to  have  saved 
a  small  portion  of  his  once  numerous  army.  Accord- 
ing to  Kennel  (Geography  of  Herodotus,  vol.  1,  p. 
136),  the  Persian  monarch,  in  marching  against  the 
Scythians,  crossed  the  Danube  between  Ismail  and 
the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Pruth,  and  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Saratov  on  the  Wolga.  (Compare 
Mannert,  Gcngr.,  vol.  3,  p.  13,  seqq.)  It  ie  very 
doubtful,  however,  whether  Darius  proceeded  as  far  as 
this,  especially  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
time  consumed  by  a  Persian  army  in  making  an  expe- 
dition,  the  labour  of  crossing  large  and  rapid  rivers, 
and  the  difficulty  of  supplying  so  numerous  a  force 
with  food  and  forage,  especially  when  wandering  in 
the  track  of  the  Scythians  at  a  distance  from  the  coast 
According  to  other  accounts  {Strabo,  30ft),  Darius  only 
came  as  far  as  the  sandy  tract  between  the  Danube  and 
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he  Tyni,  in  ihe  present  Btssarabt*,  where,  in  after 
days,  Anligonus  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Scythians, 
with  his  whole  army.  ( Ukert,  Geogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  69.) 
-To  wipe  away  the  disgrace  of  this  unfortunate  en* 
terprisc,  we  find  the  Persian  monarch  shortly  after  un- 
dertaking an  expedition  against  India.  In  this  be  was 
more  successful,  and  conquered  a  part  of  the  Pendjab  ; 
not,  howover,  the  whole  country,  as  some  modern  wri- 
ters erroneously  represent.  Some  time  after  this, 
Miletus  having  revolted,  and  Arisugoras,  its  ruler, 
having  solicited  aid  from  the  Athenians  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  it  to  maintain  its  independence,  they  sent 
twenty  ships,  to  which  the  Eretrians  added  five  more, 
in  order  to  requite  a  kindness  previously  received  from 
the  Milesians.  Aristagoras,  upon  this  succour's  arri- 
ving, resolved  to  make  an  expedition  against  Sardis,  the 
residence  of  the  Persian  satrap.  Accordingly,  landing 
at  Epheaua,  the  confederates  marched  inland,  took  Sar- 
dis, and  drove  the  governor  into  the  citadel.  Most  of 
the  houses  in  Sardis  were  made  of  reeds,  and  even 
those  which  were  built  of  brick  were  roofed  with 
reeds.  One  of  these  was  set  on  fire  by  a  soldier,  and 
immediately  the  names  spread  from  house  to  house, 
and  consumed  the  whole  city.  The  light  of  tbe  con- 
flagration showing  to  tbe  Greeks  tbe  great  numbers  of 
tbeir  opponents,  who  were  beginning  to  rally,  being 
constrained  by  necessity  to  defend  themselves,  as  their 
retreat  was  cut  off  by  tbe  river  Pactolus,  the  former 
retired  through  fear,  and  regained  their  ships.  Upon 
the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  Darius,  having  called 
or  a  bow,  put  an  arrow  into  it,  and  shot  it  into  the 
air,  with  these  words :  "  Grant,  oh  Jupiter,  that  I  may 
■je  able  to  revenge  myself  upon  the  Athenians."  After 
be  had  thus  spoken,  he  commanded  one  of  his  attend- 
ants thrice  every  time  dinner  was  set  before  him,  to 
exclaim,  "Master!  remember  tbe  Athenians."  Mar- 
donius,  tho  king's  son-in-law,  was  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  war.  After  crossing  the  Hellespont,  he 
marched  down  through  Thrace,  but,  in  endeavouring 
to  double  Mount  Athos,  he  lost  300  vessels,  and,  it  is 
said,  more  than  20,000  men.  After  this  he  was  at- 
tacked in  the  night  by  the  Brygi,  who  killed  many  of 
his  men,  and  wounded  Mardonius  himself.  He  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  defeating  and  reducing  them  un- 
der his  power,  but  his  army  was  so  weakened  by  these 
circumstances  that  be  was  compelled  to  return  inglo- 
riously  to  Asia.  Darius,  only  animated  by  this  loss, 
sent  a  more  considerable  force,  under  tbe  command  of 
Datis  and  Artaphemes,  with  orders  to  sack  the  cities 
of  Athens  and  Eretria,  and  to  send  to  him  all  the  sur- 
viving inhabitants  in  fetters.  The  Persians  took  tbe 
isle  of  Naxos  and  tbe  city  of  Eretria  in  Eubcea,  but 
were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  the  Athenians 
and  Platsans  under  the  celebrated  Miltiadea  at  Mara- 
thon. Their  fleet  was  also  completely  unsuccessful  in 
an  attempt  to  surprise  Athena  after  the  battle.  ( Vid. 
Miltiadea  and  Marathon.)  The  anger  of  Darius  was 
doubly  inflamed  against  Athens  by  the  event  of  Mara- 
thon; and  he  resolved  that  the  insolent  people,  who 
bad  invaded  his  territories,  violated  tbe  persons  of  his 
messengers,  and  driven  his  generals  to  a  shameful 
flight,  should  feel  the  whole  weight  of  his  arm.  The 
preparations  he  now  set  on  foot  were  on  a  vast  scale, 
and  demanded  a  longer  time.  For  three  years  all  Asia 
was  kept  in  a  continual  stir  :  in  tbe  fourth,  however, 
Darius  was  distracted  by  other  causes  ;  by  a  quarrel 
between  his  two  sons  respecting  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  and  by  an  insurrection  in  Egypt.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  before  he  had  ended  his  preparations 
against  Egypt  and  Attica,  he  died,  and  Xerxea  mounted 
the  throne,  B.C.  486.  Darius  reigned  thirty-six  years 
His  memory  was  always  held  in  veneration  by  the  Per- 
sians and  tbe  other  nations  comprehended  under  his 
sway,  whom  be  governed  with  much  wisdom  and  mod- 
eration.— As  regards  the  import  of  the  name  Dartaa 
in  Persia*.  Herodot  is  (6,  98)  informs  us  that  it  was 
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equivalent  to  io#i7r,  "  one  who  ruttasn;"  bat  be  u 
at  variance  with  Hesycbius,  who  makes  it  the  lame  at 
foovt/aor,  "prudent."    Grotefend  makes  D*nu$  to 
be  a  compound  word,  the  first  part  being  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  Data  ("  lord"),  and  the  latter  portion  coming 
from  kthah  ("king"),  and  thinks  that  the  nana  may 
have  been  pronounced  in  Persian  Daryeush,  cr  Dory. 
eoeth.  whence,  by  an  easy  change,  we  have  Daryavtih, 
which  reminds  us  of  tbe  Aaptiaiu^  of  Ctesias  (Pert., 
4  48).    Herodotus  appears  to  have  merely  translated 
the  latter  part  of  the  name  Darius,  by  ip&w,  imitating, 
after  tbe  Greek  fashion,  the  sound  of  the  Persian  word. 
(Grotefend,  in  Heeron,  Ideen,  vol.  1,  pt.  2,  p.  347.) 
SL  Martin  reads  tbe  name  as  Dareioutck  Vyicktu- 
pone*  on  the  Perse poli tan  inscriptions,  I  e.,  Dam* 
(rov)  Vuhtaspo  (ae.  filxua).    {journal  Anitieu* 
Febr.,  1823,  p.  83.)    Lassen,  however,  more  correc' 
ly,  we  think,  gives  Darhawu*  Vutaapaka,  the  latter 
word  being  equivalent  to  Ac  GusUup  of  the  modern 
Persian,  and  meaning  "one  whose  employment  if 
about  horses."   (Die  AUpertuck.  Keil-Intckrt/ltn,p. 
37,  teqq.) — II.  The  second  of  the  name  was  surnamed 
Ochua.    (Vid.  Ochus.)— III.  The  third  of  the  name, 
and  the  last  king  of  Persia,  was  son  of  Artamea,  who 
had  for  his  father  Ostbamet,  one  of  tbe  sons  of  Damu 
Ochua.    His  true  name  was  Codomannus,  and  he  had, 
before  coming  to  tbe  throne,  acquired  some  reputation 
for  personal  courage,  chiefly  through  an  exploit  which 
be  had  performed  in  one  of  tbe  expeditions  against  the 
Cadusians,  when  be  accepted  a  challenge  from  one  of 
their  stoutest  warriors,  and  slew  him  in  single  combat. 
The  eunuch  Bsgoas  raised  him  to  tbe  throne,  not  si 
much,  however,  on  this  account,  as  because  they  bad 
previously  been  friends,  and  because,  perhaps,  there 
was  no  other  prince  of  tbe  blood  on  whose  gratitude 
he  could  safely  rely.    (Vtd.  Bagoaa.)  Codomannot, 
upon  bis  accession,  which  took  place  about  the  time 
when  Philip  of  Macedon  died,  assumed  the  name  of 
Darius.    He  soon  discovered  that  B  ago  as,  who  mar 
have  intended  at  length  to  mount  the  throne  huriMlf, 
designed  that  be  should  share  the  fate  of  his  last  tsrv 

Eredecessors.    A  cup  of  poison  had  been  prepared  for 
im.    But,  bavins  delected  the  plot,  he  called  Ba^ou 
into  bis  presence,  and  compelled  him  to  drink  the  dead) , 
draught. — Tho  reign  of  Darius  Codomannus  was  early 
dwiurbed  by  the  invasion  of  Alexsnder.    Tbe  Pcrtisa 
monarch,  however,  did  not  take  the  command  of  hi* 
forces  until  after  the  battle  of  the  Granicua  had  bean 
fought,  and  Alexander  had  advanced  as  far  as  Cilicia. 
He  then  proceeded  to  meet  die  invader,  in  all  the  pomp 
of  royalty,  but  with  an  army  ill  fitted  to  contend 
against  such  an  antagonist.    Resolving  to  hazard  an 
encounter,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  Greek  alhw, 
Darius  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Issus,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  flee  from  the  field  with  so  much  prccipit.al;t'T1 
as  to  leave  behind  him  his  bow,  shield,  and  royal 
mantle.    His  camp  was  plundered,  and  his  mother, 
wife,  and  children  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerot 
In  vain,  after  this,  did  Darius  supplicate  for  an  accom 
modation.    Alexander  went  on  in  the  career  of  victo 
ry  ;  and  in  a  second  pitched  battle  at  Gaugamcla.com- 
monly  called  the  battle  of  Arbela  (vid.  Arbela),  Damn 
again  fought,  and  again  was  compelled  to  flee.  H» 
plan  was  now  to  advance  into  Media,  lay  waste  tb« 
country  through  which  he  passed,  and  seek  refuge 
finally  on  the  other  side  of  the  Oxus,  where  be  hoped 
that  the  conqueror  would  be  content  to  leave  him  un- 
molested.  Alexander  suffered  four  months  to  claps* 
before  he  again  set  out  in  pursuit  of  Darius.    He  tbeo 
advanced  by  forced  marches  in  pursuit  of  him,  sod 
learned  eventually  that  the  monarch  was  a  prisoner  in 
the  handa  of  Bessua,  one  of  his  own  satraps.  (ft*1- 
Bessus.)   A  still  more  active  pursuit  now  commenced, 
and  the  unhappy  king  refusing  to  proceed  sny  farther, 
was  left  mortally  wounded  in  a  chariot,  while  Bcwus 
his  accomplices  took  to  flight,  accomoanied  In 
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900  t.one.  Darius  expired  before  Alexander  saw  bim. 
The  conqueror  threw  bis  cloak  over  the  corpse. — Al- 
ntnder  ordered  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  sepulchre 
of  his  ancestors  with  royal  magnificence,  took  charge 
of  the  education  of  bis  children,  and  married  his  daugh- 
ter. (Plui .,  Vit.  Alex.— Anion,  Exp.  Al. — ThvrhoaW* 
History  of  Greece,  vol.  6,  p.  237,  stqq.) — IV.  Eldest 
son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  put  to  death  for  conspi- 
ring against  bis  father.    (Plut.,  Vit.  Artax.) 

DiscTUUM,  a  city  of  Bitbynia,  in  the  district  Olym- 
peua,  placed  by  D'Anville  on  a  lake  at  the  mouth  of 
the  small  rirer  Horisius ;  which  runs,  according  to 
him,  into  the  Propontis.    Mannert,  however,  makes  it  . 
to  have  been  situated  to  the  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  ; 
rirer  Gebes  or  Gelbes,  and  gives  tbe  Horisius  as  flow-  , 
ins  to  the  west  towards  the  Rhyndacus.    {Geogr.,  > 
vol.  6,  pt  3,  p.  559.)   This  city  is  named  by  Strabo  • 
and  Ptolemy  Dascylium,  as  it  is  here  given,  but  by 
Mela  and  Pliny,  Dascylos.,  (Strabo,  575. — Plin.,  5, 
32.— Mela,  1,  19.)    During  the  continuance  of  the  . 
Penan  empire,  it  was  the  residence  of  the  satrap  of  i 
Mjsia  and  Phrygia  Minor ;  hence,  immediately  after  i 
tie  battle  of  tbe  Granicus,  Alexander  despatched  Par- 
neoio  to  take  possession  of  it.    (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex., 
1, 18.)  The  modern  name,  according  to  D'Anville,  is 
IhaMlo. 

Da  tajiks,  a  satrap  of  Cappadocia,  in  the  reign  of  , 
ArUzerzes  Mnemon.    He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
abilities,  had  served  the  king  with  the  utmost  loyalty,  i 
and  might  have  proved  the  firmest  bulwark  of  his  , 
throne.   But  tbe  calumnies  of  some  envious  courtiers 
had  excited  the  suspicions  of  Artaxerxes  against  him,  i 
and  DaUmes  >aw  himself  obliged  to  revolt,  to  escape 
disgrace  and  rain.    He  long  maintained  bis  independ- 
ence, bet  was  at  length  entrapped  and  slain  by  Milh- 
radates,  a  son  of  Ariobarzanee,  satrap  of  Pbrygia. 
This  event  took  place  after  the  death  of  Artaxerxes, 
and  when  Ocbus  had  succeeded  to  tbe  throne.  Nepos 
has  written  the  life  of  Datames.    (Nep.,  Vit.  Dot. — 
Compare  Polyatn  ,  7,  29,  1 . ) 

Datis,  a  general  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  sent,  in  con- 
pmclion  with  Artaphernes,  to  punish  Eretria  and  Aln- 
ess.  Datia  was  a  Mede,  and  Artaphernes  son  of  the 
satrap  of  Lydia,  and  nephew  of  Darius.    He  was  hence 
mperior  in  rank,  but  inferior  probably  to  Datis  both  in 
age  and  military  experience.    Tbe  latter,  therefore^ 
woo  Id  seem  to  be  the  real  leader  of  the  expedition. 
Tbe  whole  armament  consisted  of  600  ships,  accord- 
rag  to  Herodotus ;  this,  on  tbe  footing  which  he  fixes 
elsewhere,  of  200  men  to  each  trireme,  would  give 
120,000  men  as  the  strength  of  tbe  Persian  land 
force  transported  in  tbe  fleet.    After  accomplishing 
one  object  of  the  expedition  in  tbe  capture  of  Eretria, 
Datis  and  Artaphernes  then  invaded  Attica,  but  were 
defeated  in  tbe  memorable  battle  of  Marathon.  Ac- 
cording to  Ctesias  (Pert.,  c.  18),  Datis  fell  on  the 
6eld  of  battle ;  but  Herodotus  (0,  119)  makes  bim  to 
bate  returned  to  Asia.    Larcher  sides  wim  tbe  latter 
{Hist.  f  Herod.,  vol.  9,  p.  272),  and  B&hr  with  tbe 
farmer  (ad  Cte*.,  p.  148).    Tbia  commander,  in  tbe 
exultation  wbich  be  felt  on  occasion  of  hia  first  suc- 
ceas  in  reducing  Naxos  (vid,  Dariua),  exclaimed,  wc 
f;kfiat  kou.  TtpKOfuu  Kai  xatpofitu  !    Tbe  word  ^aipo- 
uoi  is  a  barbarism,  for  tbe  Greeks  always  said  xoipu. 
These  kinds  of  barbarisms  were  afterward  called  Da- 
tum*.   (Compare  ArittopK,  Pac.,  v.  290,  and  the 
rrniirks  of  the  scholiast  on  v.  288.) 

Davos,  a  town  of  Europe,  which,  after  having  belong- 
ed to  Thrace,  was  transferred  to  Macedonia  when  tbe 
empire  was  extended  on  that  side.  It  was  situate  not 
far  from  the  coast,  to  the  northeast  of  Ampbipolis,  and 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  range  of  Mount 
Pangsda.  It  stood  on  a  craggy  hill,  having  a  forest 
to  the  north,  and  to  the  south  a  lake  or  marsh  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  tea.  Proserpina  is  said  to  have  been 
fts/Sering  flow  ers  here  when  she  was  carried  away  by 


Pluto,  whereas  the  common  account  places  the  s-uuex 
of  tbe  fable  at  Enna  in  Sicily.  This  place  was  pic 
verbially  rich,  on  account  of  the  mines  of  gold  in  its 
territory.  Its  territory  also  was  highly  fertile,  and  i* 
possessed  excellent  docks  for  the  construction  of  ships , 
hence  arose  the  proverb,  Adroc  uyaduv,  i.  e  ,  an  abun- 
dance of  good  things.  (Strabo,  p.  331.— Compare 
Harpoerat.,  s.  t.  Aiiroc. — Zenob.,  Prov.  Grcec.  Cent., 
3,  71.) 

D At) lib,  I.  a  city  of  Pbocis,  south  of  the  Cenhis- 
sus,  arid  about  seven  stadia  from  Panopesus.  (Pau~ 
saa.,  10,  4.)  It  was  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  and 
celebrated  in  mythology  as  tbe  scene  of  the  tragic 
etory  of  Philomela  and  Progne.  Thucydides  (2,  29) 
affirms,  that  Teres,  who  had  married  Progne,  the 
daughter  of  Pandion,  sovereign  of  Athens,  was  chief 
of  Daulis,  then  occupied,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Phocia, 
by  a  body  of  Tbraciana ;  in  support  of  his  statement, 
he  observes,  that  the  poets  frequently  alluded  to  Phil- 
omela under  the  name  of  the  "  Daulian  bird."  Strabo 
(423)  asserts,  that  the  word  "  Daulos,"  which  signifies 
a  thick  forest,  had  been  applied  to  this  district  from  its 
woody  character.  Daulis,  having  been  destroyed  by 
the  Persians,  was  no  doubt  afterward  reatored,  as  we 
find  it  besieged  and  taken,  during  tbe  Macedonian  war, 
by  T.  Flamininus,  the  consul.  Livy  represents  it  as 
situate  on  a  lofty  bill  difficult  to  be  scaled  (32,  18). 
Daulis  was  the  more  ancient  name ;  it  was  afterward 
changed  to  Daulia  (Strab.,  I.  e.)  and  Daulium.  (Po- 
lyb.,  4, 25.)  Pauaanias  reports,  that  the  Daulians  sur- 
passed in  strength  and  suture  all  the  other  Phocians 
(10,  4).  Tbe  aite  of  this  ancient  city  retains  the  name 
of  Daulia.  (Compare  Dodwell,  Tour,  vol.  1,  p.  204 
—GetT%  Itinerary,  p.  172  and  203.— Cramer's  Ane. 
Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  183.) 

Dai/nla,  a  country  of  Italy,  forming  part  of  Apulia, 
and  situate  on  tbe  coast  to  tbe  northwest  of  Peuca- 
tia.  The  Daunii  appear  to  bave  been  one  of  tbe  earli- 
est Italian  tribes  with  which  the  Greeks  became  ac- 
quainted, from  tbe  circumstance  of  their  having  formed 
colonies,  which  they  establiabed  at  a  remote  period  on 
the  western  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  This  people,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  received  tradition,  obtained  their 
appellation  from  Daunua,  the  father-in-law  of  Diomede, 
which  latter  is  stated,  on  his  return  from  Troy,  to  have 
been  compelled,  from  domestic  calamities,  to  abandon 
his  native  country,  and  to  bave  founded  another  king- 
dom in  tbe  plaina  watered  by  tbe  Aufidua.  Tbis  tra 
dition,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  Diomede,  may  afford  mat- 
ter for  discussion,  but  it  proves,  at  least,  the  great  an- 
tiquity of  the  Dannians  as  an  indigenous  people  of  It- 
aly. Other  accounts,  perhaps  still  more  ancient,  as- 
serted that  Daunus  was  an  lllyrian  chief,  who,  driven 
from  his  country  by  an  adverse  faction,  formed  a  set- 
tlement in  tbia  part  of  Italy.  (Feetue,  *■  v.  Daunia. 
— Cramer' t  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  266.) 

Daonub,  according  to  one  account,  an  lllyrian  chief- 
tain, who,  on  being  driven  from  his  native  country  by 
an  adverse  faction,  formed  a  settlement  in  that  part  ol 
Italy  which  was  called  Daunia  altar  hia  name.  (Fee- 
tut,  ».  9.  Daunia.)  Poetic  legends,  however,  make 
bim  to  have  been  of  Italian  origin,  and  a  son  of  Pilum- 
nus,  king  of  Apulia,  by  Danae,  who  had  fled  hither,  as 
was  fabled,  from  Greece.  Virgil  makes  Turnus  the  son 
of  Daunus,  and  grandson  of  Pilumnos.  (£n.,  10,  76.  > 
Dbcapolis,  a  country  of  Palestine,  lying  to  tbe  east 
and  southeast  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  It  seems  to  hsve 
belonged  originally  to  the  possessions  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  but  waa  afterward  reckoned  as  a  part  of  Syria. 
Pliny  ( 15, 2)  and  Ptolemy  both  speak  of  it  as  forming 
a  part  of  the  latter  country.  The  name  is  derived 
from  tbe  circumstance  of  ten  cities  (6ena  irokete )  con- 
tained in  it  having  formed  a  confederation,  in  order  to 
oppose  the  Asmoniean  princes,  by  whom  the  Jewish 
nation  wal  governed  until  the  time  of  Herod.  Aftet 
hia  death  they  passed  into  tbe  hands  of  the  Romans 
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Joscpnus,  Ant.,  17,  IS. — Id.,  Bell.  Jud.t  2,  4.)  The 
to  habitants  were  for  the  moat  part  of  Grecian  origin. 
Theae  ten  cities,  according  to  Ptolemy,  were  Scy- 
thopolis,  Hippos,  Gadara,  Dion,  Pella,  Gerasa,  Philadel- 
phia, Canatha,  Capitoliaa,  and  Gadora.  Pliny,  instead 
of  the  last  two,  gives  Damascus  and  lUphana ;  in  the 
rest  his  account  agrees  with  that  of  Ptolemy,  who 
seems  more  worthy  of  reliance  in  this  instance  than 
the  Roman  writer.    (Plin.,  6,  18.) 

DbcbbIlus,  a  warlike  and  enterprising  monarch  of 
the  Dacians,  who  prosecuted  s  successful  war  against 
Domitian,  and  drove  him  to  a  disgraceful  peace.  He 
was  unable,  however,  to  co[»c  with  Trajan,  and  de- 
stroyed himself  when  all  was  lost.  His  bead  was  sent 
by  the  emperor  to  Rome,  and  his  treasures  were  found 
by  the  Romans,  on  the  information  of  one  of  his  confi- 
dants, in  the  bed  of  the  river  Sergetia  (now  the  Istrig), 
and  in  various  secret  caverns.  (Dio  Cast.,  67, 6. — Id., 
68, 6,  scqq . )  Laxius,  cited  by  Fabretti,  says,  thai  some 
Wallachian  fishermen,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  found  a  part  of  these  treasures,  which  had  es- 
caped the  search  of  Trajan.   (Fabr.,deCol.  7Va;'.,c.8.) 

Decelea,  a  borough  and  fortress  of  Attica,  about 
125  stadia  from  Athens,  snd  the  same  distance  from 
the  Boeotian  frontier.  This  town  was  always  consid- 
ered of  great  importance,  from  its  situation  on  the  road 
to  Eiiboea,  whence  the  Athenians  derived  most  of  their 
supplies ;  when,  therefore,  by  the  advice  of  Alcibia- 
des,  it  was  seized  and  garrisoned  by  a  Lacedasmonian 
force,  they  became  exposed  to  great  loss  and  inconve- 
nience. (TAiicyd.,  6,  91.—  Id.,  7,  19 .—Strobo,  396  ) 
Thucydtdes  reports,  that  Decelea  was  visible  from  Ath- 
ens ;  and  Xenophon  observes  that  -the  sea  and  Piraeus 
could  be  seen  from  it.  {Hut.  Gr.,  1,  1, 85.)  Herodo- 
tus states,  that  the  lands  of  the  Deceleans  were  always 
spared  by  the  Peloponnesian  army  in  their  invasions  of 
Attica,  because  they  had  pointed  out  to  the  Tyndarids* 
tho  place  were  Helen  was  secreted  by  Theseus,  when 
they  came  to  Attica  in  search  of  her.  (Herodot.,  9, 
73  —  Alex.,  ap.  Atken.,  2, 76.)  Sir  W.  Cell  describes 
Decelea  as  situate  on  a  round  detached  hill,  connected 
uy  a  sort  of  isthmus  with  Mount  Faroes.  From  the 
top  is  an  extensive  view  of  the  plains  of  both  Athens 
and  Eleusis.  The  fortress  is  at  the  mouth  of  a  pass 
through  Pames  to  Oropus.  The  nearest  place  is  Vw 
nbobi.  (//in.,  p.  106.)  Mr.  Hawkins  gives  the  mod- 
ern name  of  the  spot  on  which  the  ruins  of  Decelea 
stand  as  XupioKTuidia.  (Walpole't  Collection,  vol. 
I,  p.  338,  in  notu.— Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  2, 
p.  403.) 

Decemviri,  I.  ten  commissioners  appointed  to  frame 
a  code  of  lawa  for  the  Roman  state. — The  history  of 
this  affair  is  as  follows :  The  intestine  feuds  between 
the  patricians  and  plebeians  were  continuing  with  un- 
abated animosity.  Occasionally  one  of  the  consuls 
favoured  the  plebeians,  and  proposed  some  mitigation 
of  the  hardships  under  which  they  were  labouring,  or 
some  increase  of  their  privileges,  but  generally  with 
little  success.  The  Agrarian  law,  brought  forward  by 
Spurius  Caaaius,  continued  to  be  the  main  demand 
of  the  commons  and  their  supporters,  but  its  passage 
was,  on  every  occasion,  either  directly  or  indirectly 
prevented.  At  last  the  commons  became  convinced, 
that  they  need  hope  for  no  complete  redress  of  griev- 
ances, until  they  should  have  previously  secured  the  es- 
tablishment of  some  constitutions!  principle,  from  which 
equal  justice  would,  of  necessity  and  from  its  very  na- 
ture, emanate.  Accordingly,  Caius  Terentillus  Harsa, 
one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed  a  law  for  a  complete 
reform  of  the  existing  state  of  things.  Its  purport  was, 
that  ten  commissioners  should  be  chosen,  five  by  the 
patricians  and  five  by  the  commons,  to  draw  up  a  con- 
stitution, which  should  define  all  points  of  constitution- 
al, civil,  and  criminal  law ;  and  should  thus  determine, 
n  just  and  fixed  principles,  all  the  political,  social,  and 
vil  relations  of  all  orders  of  the  Roman  people.  Af- 
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ter  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  patricians,  thi 
law  was  parsed,  and  three  commissioners  were  at 
length  sent  to  Greece,  to  collect  from  the  Grecian 
states  sncb  notices  of  their  laws  and  constitutions  as 
might  be  serviceable  to  the  Romans.    After  the  ab- 
sence of  a  year,  they  returned ;  and  the  commons, 
finding  it  in  vain  to  insist  upon  five  of  their  own  body 
forming  part  of  the  reviewers  of  the  laws,  yielded  the 
point,  and  ten  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  patrician 
and  senatorial  body  were  chosen  to  form  an  entirely 
new  and  complete  code  of  laws,  by  which  the  state 
should  be  governed.    They  were  named  Decemviri 
(*'  the  ten  men"),  end  during  their  office  they  woe 
to  supersede  every  other  magistrate.   Each  in  his 
turn  was  to  administer  the  government  for  a  day,  or, 
according  to  others,  for  several  days,  till  they  shook! 
complete  their  legislative  labours.    After  the  careful 
deliberation  of  a  few  months,  the  result  was  laid  be 
fore  tbe  people  in  the  form  of  ten  tables,  fully  written 
out,  and  exhibited  in  a  conspicuous  place  where  all 
might  read  them.    Various  amendments  were  pro 
posed,  and  the  ten  tables  again  laid  before  the  senate, 
the  curiae,  and  the  centuries,  and,  having  received  the 
sanction  of  both  orders  of  the  state,  were  recognised 
as  tho  very  fountain  of  the  laws,  public  and  private. 
The  decemvirs  had  conducted  matters  so  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  community,  that  when,  at  the  ex* 
piration  of  their  year,  they  requested  a  renewal  of  their 
office,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  still  two  more  tables 
to  form  in  order  to  complete  their  task,  an  election  of 
new  decemvirs  was  ordered.    The  patrician  AppsM 
Claudius,  who  took  tho  leading  part  in  the  whole  affair, 
was  nominated  to  preside  over  this  election.   He  act- 
ed in  concert  with  the  plebeians,  by  receiving  votes  for 
plebeian  candidates,  and  for  himself  likewise,  though 
it  had  been  declared  contrary  to  law  that  anv  function- 
ary should  be  re-elected  immediately  after  holding  of- 
fice.   By  dint  of  intrigue,  however,  Appius  was  re- 
elected, and  along  with  him  nine  others,  half  of  whom 
were  patricians,  half  plebeians.    The  new  commission 
soon  showed  itself  very  different  from  the  first.  Each 
of  the  decemvirs  had  twelve  lie  tors,  whereas  the  pre- 
vious commission  had  the  tic  tors  only  by  tome,  arid  a 
single  accensus  or  officer  preceded  each  of  the  rest 
The  lictors,  too,  now  bore  amid  the  fasces  the  form) 
dablc  axe,  the  emblem  of  judgment  on  life  and  death, 
which  the  consuls,  since  the  time  of  Valerius  Pobh- 
cola,  had  been  obliged  to  lay  aside  during  their  con- 
tinuance in  the  city.    The  Decemviri  seemed  resolved 
to  change  the  government  of  Rome  into  a  comply 
oligarchy,  consisting  of  ten,  whose  power  should  be 
absolute  in  everything.    They  arrogated  the  right  of 
superseding  all  other  magistracies  ;  and,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  their  second  year,  they  showed  no  intention 
of  resigning  their  offices  or  of  appointing  their  succes- 
sors.   Matters  bad  nearly  arrived  at  a  crisis,  when  • 
war  arose,  tbe  Sabines  and  the  JEqm  having  united 
their  forces,  and  being  desirous  of  availing  themselves 
of  the  distracted  state  of  Rome.    The  decemvirs  as- 
sembled the  senate,  obtained  their  authority  to  rsiss 
an  army,  at  the  head  of  which  they  placed  three  of 
their  number,  and  sent  it  against  the  Sabines.  An- 
other was  raised  and  aent  against  the  iEqui,  while 
Appius  Claudius  remained  at  Komo  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  the  city  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  power 
of  the  decemvirs.    Both  armies  suffered  themselves 
to  be  defeated,  and  retired  nearer  to  the  city,  dissatis- 
fied rather  than  discomfited.    Then  occurred  the  »f 
fair  of  Virginia,  and  the  decemviral  power  was  at  an 
end.    (Yut.  Virginia,  Appius. — Lie.,  3,  32,  »'?f  — 
Hcthenng  ton's  Hut.  of  Rome,  p.  50,  se^y.)— The  ac- 
count of  the  Decemviri  is  involved  in  considerable  ob- 
scurity.   A  careful  examination  of  the  whole  subject 
gives  rise  to  the  suspicion,  that  it  was  an  srtful  snd 
well-concerted  scheme  on  the  part  of  the  nobility  to 
I  regain  the  power  of  which  thev  had  been  dispossessed 
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by  the  gradual  encroachment*  of  the  commons,  and 
■as  only  frustrated  by  the  selfish  and  inordinate  im- 
btttao  oi  the  leading  agents.  The  people  had  been 
rlamorous  for  a  code  of  laws,  a  demand  which  the 
patricians,  in  whom  the  whole  judiciary  power  was 
rested,  and  to  whom  the  knowledge  of  the  few  laws 
which  then  existed  was  confined,  had  always  very 
strenuously  opposed.  After  violent  altercations  be- 
tween the  two  orders,  the  patricians  on  a  sudden  yield- 
ed to  the  popular  wish,  and  became  apparently  as  de- 
sirous of  a  code  of  laws  as  the  people  themselves  were; 
when,  however,  it  came  to  the  choice  of  commissioners, 
who  should  be  sent  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
foreign  codes,  the  nobility  insisted  that  all  three  depu- 
ties »hould  be  of  patrician  rank.  They  gained  their 
po.nl,  and  three  of  their  own  order  were  sent.  That 
these  deputies  actually  went  to  Greece  is  a  point  far 
from  being  well  established ;  indeed,  the  contrary  would 
seem  much  nearer  the  truth.  We  have,  it  is  true,  the 
aLiionxy  of  Floras,  Orosius,  and  A  melius  Victor,  in 
favour  of  the  Roman  laws  having  been  compiled  from 
the  code  of  Solon  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Diodorus 
Siculos  (12,  23),  who  makes  mention  of  the  Decem- 
viri, and  of  the  laws  compiled  by  them,  says  nothing 
af  the  Romans  having  sent  to  Athens  for  that  purpose  ; 
and  in  none  of  the  works  of  Cicero  is  any  account 
firen  of  this  deputation.  It  must  not  be  denied, 
nowcm,  that  Dio  Cassius  (44,  26)  makes  Cicero 
rem  irk,  a  little  after  the  death  of  Caosar,  that  their 
toitfathers  had  not  disdained  to  borrow  some  laws 
from  Athens ;  and  Cicero  himself,  in  his  treatise  De 
Ugwiu  {%  23),  speaking  of  a  funeral  law  of  the 
twelve  tables,  states  that  it  was  nearly  all  borrowed 
from  one  of  the  laws  of  Solon.  In  opposition  to  this, 
however,  it  may  be  urged,  that  a  comparison  of  the 
fragment*  we  possess  of  the  decemviral  laws  with  the 
code  of  Solon,  shows  so  striking  a  discrepance  in  gen- 
eral, as  to  lead  at  once  to  the  belief  that  the  coinci- 
dences mentioned  by  Cicero  are  to  be  explained  on 
other  and  different  grounds.  Why,  it  may  be  asked, 
tf  the  Roman  code  were  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  did 
it  breathe  so  little  of  the  spirit  of  Grecian  legislation, 
uA  contain  so  many  things  peculiar  to  the  Romans 
»ai  foreign  to  the  Greeks!  How  came  it  that  Her- 
Kcxioros  of  Ephesus,  who  is  reported  to  have  inter- 
?itud  and  explained  the  Attic  laws  to  the  Roman 
comiri.»ii;o!ier».  used  many  Latin  terms,  such  as  anc- 
tonlat,  Itbrntns,  tustduus  prolctariuj,  and  many 
others,  for  which  there  were  no  equivalent  expressions 
among  the  Greeks  1— But  the  authority  of  Cicero  him- 
self is  conclusive  on  this  point.  He  hesitates  not  to 
rank  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  far  above  those  of 
Greece.  "  It »  easy,"  he  observes,  "  to  perceive  how 
Boch  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  our  forefathers  sur- 
.tfijod  that  of  other  nations,  if  you  compare  our  laws 
with  those  of  Lvcurgus,  Draco,  and  Solon.  It  is  in- 
credible  bow  ill  digested  and  almost  ridiculous  every 
system  of  civil  law  is  excepting  our  own.  This  I 
repeat  every  day,  when  in  my  discourses  I  prefer  the 
wisdom  of  our  Romans  to  that  of  other  men,  and  in 
psrtiearar  of  the  Greeks."  (  Cic  ,  de  Orat ,  1 ,  44.)  Is 
Lais  the  language  of  a  man  who  believed  that  the  De- 
cemviri had  been  indebted  to  the  legislators  of  Greece 
air  the  code  which  they  promulgated  1 — The  truth  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  whatever  admixture  of  Grecian  laws 
there  was  in  the  Roman  code,  was  derived  from  Gre- 
cian customs  and  usages  prevalent  at  the  time  both 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rome  and  in  the  city  itself.  To 
hew?  Grecian  customs  were  added  others  peculiar  to 
the  Romans.  These  last  were,  in  fact,  the  old  Legtt 
Rtgitty  which,  as  the  ancient  writers  inform  us,  were 
jD«e:rc<i.  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  not  as  writ- 
ten law,  bat  as  customs.  The  patricians  might  well 
to  anxious  to  give  them  the  sanction  of  written  laws, 
at  if  is  highly  probable  that,  being  of  regal  institution, 
to*  breathed  more  or  lees  of  an  sristocratical  spirit. 


Now  the  concurrence  of  the  nobility  in  the  views  o< 
the  people,  as  regarded  a  code  of  laws,  appears  to  have 
been  all  a  preconcerted  plan.  They  wished  to  de- 
stroy the  triburucian  power,  and  bring  in  laws  which 
would  tend  to  strengthen  their  own  hands.  The  short 
time  in  which  the  Decemviri  were  occupied  with  di- 
gesting the  code  in  question,  shows  that  the  laws  had 
already  been  compiled  and  arranged  by  the  patrician*, 
and  that  their  object  was  merely  to  present  them  under 
the  sanction  of  some  esteemed  and  respected  name,  as, 
for  example,  that  of  Solon,  to  the  attention  of  the 
Roman  people.  The  very  continuance  of  the  decem- 
virai office  shows  this  ;  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnas- 
sos  expressly  states  {Ant.  Rom.,  10,  68),  that  the  want 
of  two  additional  tables  was  a  more  pretext  to  con- 
tinue the  office  and  crush  the  tribunician  power.  It 
was  no  difficult  thing  for  the  patricians  to  impose  on 
the  lower  orders,  and  give  them  old  Roman  laws  for 
Athenian  ones,  especially  as  the  patricians  were  the 
sole  depositaries  of  the  ancient  laws.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  the  Decemviri  would  show  that,  until  a  short 
time  previous  to  their  abdication,  they  acted  with  a 
full  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  patricians ;  and 
that  even  towards  the  close  of  their  administration, 
when  they  wanted  levies  of  troops,  the  opposition  o( 
the  senate  was  little  better  than  a  mere  farce.  Had 
Appius  not  been  tempted  to  play  the  tyrant,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  monopolise  too  large  a  portion  of  the  de- 
cemvirai power,  the  plans  of  the  nobility  might  have 
had  a  successful  result.— II.  There  were  also  military 
decemviri;  and,  on  various  emergencies,  decemviri 
were  created  to  manage  and  regulate  certain  affairs, 
after  the  same  manner  as  boards  of  commissioners  are 
now  appointed.  Thus  there  were  decemviri  for  con- 
ducting colonies  ;  decemviri  who  officiated  as  judges  in 
ungated  matters  under  the  prator ;  decemviri  for  di- 
viding  the  lands  among  the  veteran  soldiers;  decern 
viri  to  prepare  and  preside  at  feasts  in  honour  of  the 
gods ;  decemviri  to  take  care  of  the  sacrifices ;  and 
decemviri  to  guard  the  Sibylline  books.  With  regard 
to  the  last  of  these,  however,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  the  number,  after  having  been  originally  two,  and 
then  increased  to  10,  was  subsequently  still  farther  in- 
creased to  15  and  16.    (Vid.  Sibylla!.) 

Decius  I.  (Publius  Decius  Mua),  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man consul,  who,  after  many  glorious  exploits,  devoted 
himself  to  the  gods  Manes  for  the  safety  of  his  coun- 
try, in  a  battle  against  the  Latins,  B.C.  337.  His  son 
Decius  imitated  his  example,  and  devoted  himself  in 
like  manner  in  his  fourth  consulship,  when  fighting 
against  the  Gauls  and  Samnites,  B.C.  296.  Hie  grand- 
son also  did  the  same  in  the  war  against  Pyrrhue  and 
the  Tarentines,  B.C.  280.  (bh ,  7, 21,  teqq.—M.,  8, 
lOj—Vtl.  Jfox.,5,6.— Vtry.,  jEn.,6, 824V-II.  (Mos- 
sius  Quint  us  Trajanua),  a  native  of  Pannonia,  sent  by 
the  Emperor  Philip  to  appease  a  sedition  m  Moesia. 
Instead  of  obeying  his  master's  command,  be  assumed 
the  imperial  purple.  His  disaffected  troops,  it  is  said, 
forced  him  to  this  step.  The  emperor  immediately 
marched  against  him,  and  a  battle  was  fought  near  Ve- 
rona, which  terminated  successfully  for  Decius,  and 
Philip  was  either  alain  in  the  conflict  or  put  to  death 
after  he  fell  into  the  conqueror's  power.  This  took 
place  A.D.  249,  and  from  thia  period  is  dated  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Decius.  It  was  one  ot 
short  duration,  about  two  years.  During  this,  how- 
over,  be  proved  a  very  cruel  persecutor  of  the  Chris- 
tians. He  greatly  signalized  himself  against  the  Per- 
sisns,  but  wss  slain  in  an  action  with  the  Goths,  who 
had  invaded  bis  dominions.  In  advancing  upon  them, 
he  was,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops,  entangled 

in  a  morass,  where,  being  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
he  perished  under  a  shower  of  dsrts,  A.D.  251,  aged 

50  years.    {Cataub.,  in  Hut.  Aug.  Script.,  vol.  2,  p. 

168.) 

Dkcumatxi   wii,  lands  in  Germany,  lying  along 
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the  Danube,  io  the  vicinity  of  Mone  Abnoba,  which 
paid  the  tenth  part  of  their  value  to  the  Romana.  (  Ta- 
cit., <?.,  89.)  Much  interesting  information  re  la  tire  to 
these  lands  will  be  found  in  the  work  of  Leichtlen,  en- 
titled "  Sckwaben  unlcr  den  Rtmern."  Fribourg,  8vo, 
1825. 

Dkianira,  a  daughter  of  (Eneue,  king  of  .Etolia. 
Her  beauty  procured  many  admirers,  and  ber  father 
promised  to  give  ber  in  marriage  to  him  only  who 
proved  superior  in  prowess  to  all  his  competitors.  Her- 
cules obtained  her  hand,  after  a  contest  with  the  god 
of  the  Achelous.  (Vid.  A  chelotis.)  On  his  way  to  Tra- 
chis,  after  his  union  with  the  daughter  of  CEueus, 
Hercules  came  in  company  with  Deianira  to  the  river 
Evenus,  where  Nessus,  the  Centaur,  had  taken  his 
abode,  and  carried  over  travellers,  saying  that  he  had  re- 
ceived this  office  from  the  gods  as  a  reward  for  hit 
uprightness.  Hercules  went  across  through  the  water 
himself,  having  agreed  on  the  price  for  the  conveyance 
3f  Deianira.  Nessus  attempted  the  honour  of  his  fair 
freight.  She  resisted,  and  Hercules,  hearing  her  criea, 
shot  Nessus  to  the  heart  as  he  came  on  shore.  The 
dying  Centaur  thought  on  revenge  :  he  called  Deianira 
to  him,  and  told  her,  if  she  wished  to  possess  a  philtre, 
or  means  of  securing  the  love  of  Hercules,  to  keep 
carefully  the  blood  which  flowed  from  his  wound ;  an 
advice  with  which  she  incautiously  complied.  When 
Hercules,  subsequently,  had  erected  an  akar  to  Ju- 
piter at  the  promontory  of  Censsutn  in  Euboea,  and, 
wishing  to  offer  a  sacrifice,  had  sent  for  a  splendid  robe 
to  wear,  Deianira,  having  heard  from  the  messenger  of 
a  female  captive  named  Iola,  whom  Hercules  had 
taken,  and  fearing  the  effect  of  her  charms  on  the 
heart  of  her  husband,  resolved  to  try  the  efficacy  of  the 
philtre  of  Nessus,  and  tinged  with  it  the  tunic  which 
was  sent.  Hercules,  suspecting  nothing,  put  on  the 
fatal  garment,  and  prepared  to  sacrifice.  At  first  he 
felt  no  effect  from  it ;  but,  when  it  became  warm,  the 
venom  of  the  hydra,  which  had  been  communicated 
by  his  arrow  to  the  blood  of  the  Centaur,  began  to 
consume  his  flesh,  and  eventually  compelled  hiro,  m 
order  to  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings,  to  ascend  the 
funeral  pile  at  (Eta.  (Kid.  Hercules.)— Another  le- 
gend made  Deianira  to  have  been  the  offspring  of 
Bacchus  and  Allhsa,  queen  of  (Eneus.  Apollodorus 
speaks  also  of  her  skill  in  driving  the  chariot,  and  her 
acquaintance  generally  with  martial  exercises,  a  state- 
ment which  he  appears  to  have  borrowed  from  some 
old  poet.  (Apouod.,  1,  8.  1. — Htynt,  ad  lot. — AprJ- 
M,  2,  7,  5  —  Id.,  2,  7.  7  — Ovid,  Met.,  9,  9. — Id. 
ib.,  9, 137.) — M tiller,  in  his  explanation  of  the  myth  of 
Hercules,  makes  the  marriage  of  that  hero  with  Dcia- 
lira  a  figurative  allusion  to  the  league  between  the 
Dorians  and  yEtolians  for  the  invasion  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesus. (Dorians,  vol.  1,  p.  70,  Eng.  trans.) 
Creuzer,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  a  mystic  interpre- 
tation to  the  legend.  According  to  him,  Hercules 
represents  the  power  of  the  sun  in  drying  up  and  fertil- 
sing  the  wet  places.  Hence  CEncus  (Oivruf,  olvoc\ 
he  twfti-man  (or  cultivator  of  the  vine),  gives  his 
offspring  in  marriage  to  Hercules  (or,  in  other  words, 
gives  the  vine  to  the  protecting  care  of  that  power 
which  imparts  the  principle  of  production),  and  Her- 
cules rescues  ber  from  the  Centaur,  the  type,  according 
to  Creuzer  and  others,  of  the  water  or  mora* sea.  (Sym- 
bolik.  vol  2,  p.  251.) 

Dkipamia,  a  daughter  of  Lvcomedea,  king  of  Scy* 
ros.  She  bore  a  son  called  Pynbus,  or  Neoptolcmus, 
to  Achilles,  who  was  disguised  at  her  father's  court  in 
women's  clothes,  under  the  name  of  Pyrrha.  (Apol- 
loi.,3,  13, l.—Properi.,  2, 9, 16.— Ovid,  A.  A.,  1, 682, 

\)no<:K5,  a  Median,  who,  when  his  countrymen  had 
shaken  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  succeeded  in  attaining 
to  the  sovereign  power    His  mode  of  accomplishing 
bat  object  was  as  follows  :  Having,  by  his  probity  and 


strict  exercise  of  justice,  obtained  .he  office  tf  jodgt 
in  his  own  district,  he  made  himself  so  celebrated  by 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  that  the  inhabiunu 
of  other  districts  also  came  to  him  for  redress.  Pre- 
tending at  last  that  his  private  affairs  were  suffering, 
in  consequence  of  the  time  which  be  devoted  to  the 
business  of  others,  he  absented  himself  from  the  place 
where  he  used  to  sit  to  determine  differences.  Law- 
lessness and  iniquity  thereupon  increased,  until  in  as- 
sembly of  the  Medes  being  summoned,  the  partisans  of 
Deioces  recommended  htm  for  king,  and  he  was  ac- 
cordingly elected.  He  is  said  to  nave  founded  the 
city  of  Ecbatana,  and  to  have  reigned  43  years,  bein| 
succeeded  on  his  death  by  his  son  Phraortes.  (Herd., 
1,  96,  stqq) 

Dkiotarcs  was  first  distinguished  as  tetrarch  tA 
Galatia,  and,  on  account  of  the  eminent  services  which 
be  performed  in  that  station,  and  of  the  figure  which 
be  made  in  tbe  Mithradatic  war,  was  afterward  ap- 
pointed to  tbe  throne  of  Armenia  Minor  by  Pompev, 
which  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the  senate.  In 
the  civil  wars  he  sided  with  Pompey,  and  on  that  ac- 
count waa  deprived  of  his  Armenian  possessions  by 
Cesar,  but  allowed  to  retain  tbe  title  of  king  snd  the 
other  favours  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Romans 
Shortly  after  this  be  was  aectised  by  his  grandson,  with 
whom  he  was  at  open  variance,  of  having  made  an 
attempt  on  the  lifo  of  Cajsar  when  the  latter  was  ir. 
Asia.  Cicero  ably  and  successfully  defended  him  be- 
fore Caesar,  in  whose  presence  tbe  cause  was  tried. 
After  Caesar's  death,  he  recovered  by  bribery  his  for- 
feited territories.  He  intended  also  to  join  Brutoi, 
but  the  general  to  whom  he  committed  his  troops  went 
over  to  Antony,  which  saved  him  his  kingdom.  (Cat-, 
protege Deiot  — Id.,  Phil.,  1 1.,  12.— Id.,ep.  adAtt  .S, 
17  —  Id  ,de  Hot.  Resp.,  \3.—Id  ,de  Dir.,  2,37,  Ac) 

Dkiph5bk,  a  sibyl  of  Cumsj,  daughter  of  Glauens. 
Virgil  makes  her  the  guide  of  ./Eneas  to  the  town 
world.  (jE/».,  6, 236,  seqq.)  Various  names  are  given 
to  her  by  the  ancient  writers,  in  relation  to  which,  con- 
sult Gallsjus  (Dissertations  dc  Sibyllis,  p.  145). 

DaiPUOBCs.a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  wbomarrirf 
Helen  after  the  death  of  Paris,  and  was  betrayed  bv  ho 
to  Menelaus,  and  ignominiously  murdered. 
JEn  ,  6,  495.)    According  to  Virgil's  account,  she  in 
traduced  Menelaus  secretly  into  the  bedchamber  ol 
Deiphobus,  who  waa  asleep  at  the  time,  and.  on  a«» 
king,  was  unable  to  defend  himself,  his  faithless  con 
sort  having  removed  his  trusty  sword  from  beneath  hi* 
head,  and  all  arms  from  his  palace.    He  was  crueBy 
mutilated  before  being  put  to  death.    (Virg.,  I.  <-* 
Homer  makes  Deiphobus  to  have  particularly  distin 
guished  himself  during  the  Trojan  war,  in  two  encoun 
ters  with  Meriones  and  Ascalaphue.    (//.,  13,  156,  v 
517,  stqq.) 

DklTa,  I.  a  festival  celebrated  every  fifth  year  in  tht 
island  of  Delos,  in  honour  of  Apollo.    It  was  institu- 
ted by  the  Athenisns,  after  the  solemn  lustration  of 
Delos,  in  the  sixth  year  of  tbe  Peloponnesisn  war. 
(Vid.  Delos.)— II.  Another  festival,  cerebrated  awn- 
ally  by  a  sacred  voyage  from  Athens  to  Delos.  Il 
was  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Theseus,  who 
when  going  to  Crete,  made  a  vow  to  Apollo,  that,  i! 
he  and  the  rest  of  the  youths  and  maidens  should  be 
saved,  he  would  send  every  year  a  sacred  delegation 
to  the  natal  island  of  the  god.    The  vow  was  fulfilled, 
and  the  custom  was  ever  after  observed  by  the  Athe- 
nians.   The  persons  sent  on  this  annual  voyage  were 
called  Delias tn  and  Theori,  and  the  ship  which  con- 
veyed them  was  said  to  have  been  the 'same  with  the 
one  which  had  carried  Theseus  to  Crete.    The  begin- 
ning of  the  voyage  was  computed  from  the  time  thai 
the  priest  of  Apollo  first  adorned  the  stem  of  the  ship 
with  garlands,  according  to  Plsto,  and  from  that  time 
they  began  to  purify. the  city.    During  this  period,  op 
to  the  time  of  the  vessel's  return,  it  was  held  unlawful 
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*  put  any  condemned  person  to  death,  which  wit  the 
reason  that  Socrates  waa  reprieved  for  thirty  days  after 
ait  condemnation,  as  we  learn  from  Plato  ana  Xen- 
With  regard  to  the  sacred  vessel  nsclf, 
waa  called  Qeupic,  it  was  preserved  by  the 
Athenians  to  the  time  of  Demetriua  Phalereus,  they 
restoring  always  what  waa  decayed,  and  changing  the 
old  rotten  planks  for  others  that  were  new  and  entire  ; 
so  that  it  famished  philosophers  with  matter  of  dispute, 
whether,  a/ter  so  many  repairs  and  alterations,  it  stUl  re- 
sained  the  same  identical  ship;  and  it  served  as  an  in- 
tunco  to  illustrate  the  opinion  of  those,  who  held  that 
the  body  still  remained  the  same  numerical  substance, 
noiwuhsianding  the  continual  decay  of  old  parts  and  the 
acquisition  of  new  ones,  through  the  several  stages  of 
life.  (Plat.,  Phadon.,  Y  2,  — Schol.,  ad  loc. — 
Plut .,  Fix.  Tha.,  c.  23.—Xcn,  Mem.,  4,  8,  2  —  CaU 
km.,  H. »  DcL,  278,  efce.)— III.  A  surname  of  Diana, 
from  her  having  been  born  in  the  island  of  Delos. 

Dsu'cm,  a  city  of  Bmotia,  on  the  seacoast,  north  of 
tie  mouth  of  the  Asopus.  It  was  celebrated  for  its 
temple  of  Apollo,  and  also  for  the  battle  which  took 
place  in  its  vicinity  between  the  Athenians  and  Bceo- 
uaos,  when  the  former  were  totally  routed.  It  was  in 
(as  engagement  that  Socrates,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, saved  the  life  of  Xenopbon,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Alcibiades.  (Strabo,  403. — Diog.  Laert., 
i, 22. — Thucyd.,  4,  96.)  Some  vestiges  of  this  an- 
cieat  town  have  been  observed  by  modern  travellers 
near  the  Tillage  of  Dramisi,  on  the  Euripus.  (GtlTs 
/(«-,  p.  \U.—DodwtW*  Tout,  vol.  2,  p.  155.) 
Diiict,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  because  born  in  Delos. 
Dxuusica,  the  ancient  capital  of  Dalmatia.  ( Fid. 
Daiimnmm.) 

Delos,  an  island  of  the  ^Egean,  situate  nearly  in 
he  centre  of  the  Cyclades.    This  island  was  called 
also  Asteria,  Pelasgia,  Chlamydias,  Lagia,  Pyrpilis, 
iejthaM,  Mydia,  and  Ortygia.    (Plin.,  4, 12.— Steph. 
Bjx.,  $.  v.  A9A0C.)    It  was  named  Ortygia  from  oprVf, 
t  pud,  and  Lagia  from  Xoyuc,  a  hare,  the  island  for- 
ahtrly  abounding  with  both  these  creatures.    On  this 
*c count,  according  to  Strabo,  it  was  not  allowed  to 
hive  doge  at  Delos,  because  they  destroyed  the  quails 
and  hares.   (Strabo,  485.)   The  name  Delos  is  com- 
inonly  derived  from  Af/Aoq,  manifest,  in  allusion  to  the 
island  having  floated  under  the  surface  of  the  sea  until 
rustic  to  i^oear  and  stand  firm  by  order  of  Neptune. 
This  w»3  done  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  Latona, 
who  wis  on  the  eve  of  delivery,  and  could  find  no 
asylum  on  the  earth,  Juno  having  bound  it  by  an  oath 
not  to  receive  ber ;  as  Delos  at  die  time  was  floating 
IxncAth  the  waters,  it  was  freed  from  the  obligation. 
Once  fixed  in  it*  place,  it  continued,  according  to  pop- 
alar  belief,  to  remain  ao  firm  as  even  to  be  unmoved 
fry  the  shocks)  of  an  earthquake.    This,  however,  is 
contradicted  by  Tbucydidcs  and  Herodotus,  who  re- 
pert  that  a  shock  was  felt  there  before  the  Peloponnesian 
ear.   (Thucyd.,  2,  8. — Herodot.,  6,  98  —  Compare 
One , am.  Euitaih.  ad  Dion.  Perieg.,  525,  and  Pindar, 
f.  Phil.  Jud.,  2,  p.  511.)    Pliny  quotes,  among  oth- 
ers, Aristotle,  who  pretends  that  its  name  was  given  to 
Deioe,  because  the  island  rose  unexpectedly  out  of 
the  sea,  and  appeared  to  view.    Many  other  opinions 
aave  fcetn  advanced  respecting  its  origin.  According, 
however,  to  Olivier,  it  is  af  the  present  day  everywhere 
se^sto^e  or  graniticaL  exhibiting  no  traces  of  a  volca- 
ix,  ind  nothing  that  can  explaio,  by  the  laws  of  physics, 
the  wonder*  which  the  Greeks  have  transmitted  to  us 
respecting  it. — It  appears  from  Thucydides,  that  as 
early  as  the  days  of  Homer,  whose  hymn  to  Delos  he 
q  10  res,  this  island  was  the  great  rendezvous  of  the 
Ionian*,  who  met  there  to  celebrate  a  national  festival 
sad  public  games — Delos  was  celebrated  as  the  natal 
i*bcd  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  the  solemnities  with 
amch  the  festivals  of  these  deities  were  observed 
there  never  faded  to  attn*  largo  crowds  from  the 


neighboring  islands  and  the  continent.  Among  tr 
seven  wonders  of  the  world  was  an  altar  at  Deloa 
which  was  made  of  the  horns  of  animals.  Tradilioi 
reported  that  it  was  constructed  by  Apollo,  with  the 
horns  of  deer  killed  in  bunting  by  his  sister  Diana. 
Plutarch  says  he  saw  it,  and  be  speaks  of  the  wonder- 
ful interlacing  of  the  horns  of  which  it  waa  made,  no 
cement  nor  bond  of  any  kind  being  employed  to  hold 
it  together.  (Plut.,  de  Solert.  An.,  p.  983.)  Tho 
Athenians  were  commanded  by  an  oracle,  in  the  time 
of  Pisistratus,  to  purify  Delos,  which  they  did  by 
causing  the  dead  bodies  to  be  taken  up  which  had 
been  buried  there,  and  removed  from  all  places  within 
view  of  the  temple.  In  the  sixth  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
neaian  war,  they,  by  the  advice  of  an  oracle,  purified  it 
anew,  by  carrying  all  the  dead  bodies  to  tho  neigh- 
bouring ialand  of  Rhena:a,  where  they  were  interred. 
AAer  having  done  thia,  in  order  to  prevent  it*  being 
polluted  for  the  time  to  come,  they  published  an  edict, 
that  for  the  future  no  person  should  be  suffered  to  die, 
nor  any  woman  to  be  brought  to  bed,  in  the  island,  but 
that,  when  death  or  parturition  approached,  they  should 
be  carried  over  into  Rhenaea.  In  memory  of  thia  puri- 
fication, it  is  said,  the  Athenians  instituted  a  solemn 
quinquennial  festival.  ( Vid.  Delia.  —  Thucyd.,  3, 
104.)  A  ship  called  Theoris  (Oeupic)  likewise  sailed 
annually  from  the  Athenian  shores  on  a  sacred  voyage 
to  this  same  ialand.  (Fid.  Delia  II.)— When  the 
Persian  armament,  under  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  was 
making  its  wsy  through  the  Grecian  islands,  the  in- 
habitants of  Delos  left  their  rich  temple,  with  its  treas- 
ure*, to  the  protection  of  its  tutelary  deities,  and  fled 
to  Tenos.  The  fsme  of  the  sanctuary,  however,  saved 
it  from  spoliation.  The  Persians  had  heard  that  Delos 
was  the  birthplace  of  two  deities,  who  corresponded 
to  those  which  held  the  foremost  rank  in  their  own  re- 
ligious system,  the  sun  snd  moon.  This  comparison 
was  probably  suggested  to  them  by  some  Greek  who 
wished  to  save  the  temple.  Hence,  though  separately 
neither  of  the  divine  twins  inspired  the  barbarians  with 
reverence,  their  common  shrine  was  not  only  spared, 
but,  if  wc  may  credit  the  tradition  which  was  current 
in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  received  the  highest  honours 
from  Datis  :  he  would  not  suffer  his  ships  to  touch  the 
sacred  shore,  but  kept  tbem  st  the  island  of  Rhenaea. 
He  also  sent  a  herald  to  recall  the  Deliane  who  had 
fled  to  Tenos ;  and  offered  sacrifice  to  tho  god,  in 
which  300  talent*  of  frankincense  aro  said  to  have 
been  consumed.  (Herodot.,  6, 97.)  After  the  Persian 
war,  the  Athenians  established  at  Delos  the  treasury 
of  the  Greeks,  and  ordered  that  all  meetings  relative 
to  the  confederacy  should  be  held  there.  (Thucyd., 
1,  96.)  In  the  tenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
not  being  satisfied  with  the  purifications  which  the  isl- 
and had  hitherto  undergone,  they  reutoved  its  entire 
population  to  Adramytlium,  where  they  obtained  a 
aettlement  from  the  Persian  satrap  Pharnaces.  ( Thu- 
cyd.,  5,  1.)  Here  many  of  these  unfortunate  Delians 
were  afterward  treacherously  murdered  by  order  of 
Arsaces,  an  officer  of  Tissaphernes.  (  Thucyd. ,  8, 1 08. ) 
Finally,  however,  the  Athenians  restored  those  that 
survived  to  their  country  after  the  battle  of  Amphipo- 
lis,  as  they  considered  that  their  ill  success  to  the 
war  proceeded  from  the  anger  of  the  god  on  account 
of  tneir  conduct  towards  this  unfortunate  people. 
(Thucyd.,  5,  32.)  Strabo  says  thst  Delos  became 
a  place  of  great  commercial  importune*  after  the  de- 
atruction  of  Corinth,  aa  the  merchants  who  had  fre- 
quented that  city  then  withdrew  to  this  island,  which 
afforded  great  facilities  for  carrying  en  trade  on  ac 
count  of  the  convenience  of  its  port,  its  advantageous 
situation  with  respect  to  the  coasts  of  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  aa  well  ae  from  the  great  concourse  of 
people  who  resorted  thither  at  stated  times.  (Pltn.,  4, 
12.— Lw.,  36,  43.)  The  Romans  especially  favoured 
the  interest*  of  the  Delians,  though  they  had  conceded 
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u  Uie  Athenians  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  and 

the  administration  of  Um  tempi*.  (Poiyb.,  30,  18.) 
But,  on  the  occupation  of  Athens  by  the  generals  of 
Mithradatee,  they  landed  troops  in  Delos,  and  com* 
aitted  the  greatest  devastations  there  in  consequence 
of  the  inhabitants  refoeing  to  espouse  their  cause. 
After  this  calamity  it  remained  in  an  impoverished  and 
deserted  state.  (Stratx),  4SG. — Appian,  Bell.  Mttk- 
rad.,  c.  28.— Poauen.,  8,  23.— Anttp.,  Then.  Anal., 
vol.  2,  p.  118.)  The  town  of  Delos  was  situate  in  a 
plain  watered  by  the  little  river  Inopus  (Strobe,  I.  t. 
—Callim.,  Hymn,  in  Del.,  206),  and  by  a  lake,  called 
Trochoeidea  by  Herodotus  (2,  170),  and  Theognis 
(v.  7).  Callimachua  and  Euripides  also  allude  to  it. 
.  (Hymn,  in  Del.,  281— /pA.  Tour  ,  1097.)  The  isl- 
and ia  now  called  Delo  or  Sdtlle,  and  is  so  covered 
with  ruins  and  ruobish  as  to  admit  of  little  or  no  cul- 
ture. (Wheeler,  vol.  1,  p.  88.— Spon.,  vol  1,  p.  178. 
—  Toumr  fort,  vol.  1,  p.  307.  —  Choisevi  Gomffier, 
Voyage  Putoresqiu,  vol.  1,  p.  396,  .«<•??.) 

Delphi,  a  small  but  important  city  of  Phocia  in 
Greece,  situate  on  the  southern  aide  of  Mount  Par- 
nassus, and  bunt  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre. 
Justin  (24,  6)  aaya  it  had  no  walla,  but  was  defended 
by  its  precipices.  Str..i>o  (418)  gives  it  a  circuit 
of  sixteen  stadia;  and  P-msaniae  (10,  6)  calls  it 
*<WUf,  which  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  walled  like 
other  cities.  In  earlier  timea  it  was,  perhaps,  like 
Olympia,  defended  by  the  sanctity  of  its  oracle  and 
the  presence  of  its  god.  These  being  found  not  to  af- 
ford sufficient  protection  against  the  enterprises  of  the 
profane,  it  waa  probably  fortified,  and  became  a  regu- 
lar city  after  tho  predatory  incursions  of  the  Phocians. 
The  walls  may,  however,  be  coeval  with  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city  itself ;  their  high  antiquity  is  not  dis- 
proved by  the  use  of  mortar  in  the  construction. 
Some  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids  are  built  in  a  similar 
manner.  (Consult  Hamilton's  Aigyptiaca. — DodveWt 
Tour,  vol.  1,  p.  164.) — Hie  more  ancient  name  of 
Delphi  was  Pytho,  from  the  serpent  Python,  aa  is  com- 
monly supposed,  which  was  said  to  have  been  slain 
by  Apollo.  (Apotiod.,  Bibliotk.,  1,  4,  3.)  Whence 
the  name  Delphi  itself  waa  derived  we  are  not  in- 
formed. Some  make  the  city  to  have  received  this 
name  from  Delphus,  a  son  of  Apollo.  Others  deduce 
the  appellation  from  the  Greek  aStX+ol,  "  brethren," 
because  Apollo  and  his  brother  Bacchus  were  both 
worshipped:  there,  each  having  one  of  the  summits  of 
Parnassus  sacred  to  him.  The  author  of  the  Hymn 
to  Apollo  seems  to  pun  on  the  word  Delphi,  in  making 
Apollo  transform  himself  into  a  dolphin  (6e\fie. — v. 
4'J4).  Some  supposed,  that  the  name  waa  intended 
to  designate  Delphi  as  the  centre  or  navel  of  the  earth. 
Faber  makes  it  Tel  Phi,  "  the  oracle  of  the  Sun"  ( Ca- 
bin, vol.  1,  p.  66),  and  Bryant  would  tempt  us  to  re- 
solve the  Nymph  who  originally  presided  over  the 
sacred  precincts  of  Delphi,  into  Am  omphe,  i.  e.,  "/on* 
oracult  "  (Mythology,  vol  1,  p.  110  and  345.)  Jones 
derives  the  name  of  Delphi  from  the  Arabic  Telb,  "  to 
inquire."  (Greek  Lex.,  *■  ».)  If,  tmid  these  various 
etymological  theories,  we  might  venture  to  adduce  one 
of  our  own,  it  would  be,  that  BeAeW,  the  .dEotic  form 
for  AeXeW  (Maittaire,  Die/.,  p.  139,  c),  contains  the 
tme  germe  of  the  name,  via.,  BeX,  or  tbe  old  term  rX 
(i  e.,  "the  sun"),  with  the  digamma  prefixed  in  place 
of  the  aspirate.  (Compare  the  Greek  forms  #Aior, 
i  e,  iX-toe,  otter,  i.  e.t  atX-Cf,  and  the  Latin  Sol.) 
Delphi  will  then  be  the  city  of  the  Sun.  (Compare 
with  the  term  BeA  the  Orientei  Baal.) — In  speaking 
of  this  city,  the  poets  commonly  use  the  appellation 
of  Pytho,  but  Herodotus  and  historians  in  general  pre- 
fer that  of  Delphi,  and  are  silent  as  to  tbe  other.  A 
short  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  moat  celebrated  ora- 
cle and  temple  will  not,  perhaps,  be  unacceptable  to  tbe 
reader.  Though  not  so  ancient  as  Dodona,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  fame  of  the  Delphic  shrine  had  been  es- 


tablished  at  a  very  early  period,  from  the  meniwii  mad. 
of  it  by  Homer,  and  tbe  accounts  suppled  by  Pau- 
sanias  and  Strabo.    Tbe  Homeric  hymn  to  Apollo  in- 
forms ua  (v.  391,  ttqq.%  that,  when  the  Pythian  god 
was  establishing  his  oracle  at  Delphi,  he  beheld  on  the 
tea  a  merchant-ship  from  Crete ;  this  be  directs  to 
Crises,  and  appointa  tbe  foreigners  the  servants  of  b.u 
newly-c»tabli»hed  sanctuary,  near  which  they  settled. 
When  this  story,  which  we  would  not  affirm  to  be  hi* 
toricalfy  true,  ia  stripped  of  the  language  of  poetry,  II 
can  only  mean,  that  a  Cretan  colony  founded  the  tem- 
ple and  oracle  of  Delphi.    (Heeren,  Ideen,  vol.  3,  a 
94.)    Strabo  reports,  that  it  waa  at  first  consulted  mj 
by  the  neighbouring  states ;  but  that,  after  iu  turn 
became  more  widely  spread,  foreign  princes  and  na 
tiona  eagerly  sought  responses  from  the  sacred  tripod, 
and  loaded  the  altar  of  the  god  with  rich  presents 
and  costly  offerings  (420).   Pauaanias  states  that  the 
most  ancient  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  was  formed, 
according  to  some,  out  of  branches  of  bay,  and  that 
these  branches  were  cut  from  the  tree  that  was  at 
Tempo.    The  form  of  this  temple  resembled  that  of  i 
cottage.    After  mentioning  a  second  and  s  third  tem- 
ple, the  one  raised,  aa  tbe  Delphians  said,  by  bee* 
from  wax  and  winga,  and  aent  by  Apollo  to  the  Hy- 
perboreans, and  the  other  built  of  brass,  he  adds,  thai 
to  thia  succeeded  a  fourth  and  more  stately  edince  of 
stone,  erected  by  two  architects  named  Tropboaiui 
and  Agamedea.    (Pauean.,  10,  5.)    Here  wers  de- 
posited the  sumptuous  presents  of  Gyges  and  Midi*. 
Alyattes  and  Croesus  (Herodot.,  1,  14;  60,51),  a»«cU 
as  those  of  the  Sybarites,  Spinets,  and  Siceliots,  eacl 
prince  and  nation  having  their  separate  chapel  or  treas- 
ury for  the  reception  of  these  offerings,  with  an  in- 
scription attesting  ihe  name  of  the  donor  and  tbe  can* 
of  the  gift.    (Strabo,  420.)    Thia  temple  having  ben 
accidentally  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  first  year  of  tit 
fifty-eighth  Olympiad,  or  548  B.C.  (Paiaan.,  I.  c), 
the  Amphictyons  undertook  to  build  another  for  tbe 
sum  of  three  hundred  talents,  of  which  the  Delphi 
were  to  pay  one  fourth.    Tho  remainder  of  the  amount 
is  said  to  have  been  obtained  by  contributions  from 
the  different  cities  and  nations.    Amaaie,  kiiig  ot 
Egypt,  furnished  a  thousand  talents  of  alumina.  Tbe 
Alcmteonida;,  a  wealthy  Athenian  family,  undertook 
the  contract,  and  agreed  to  construct  tbo  edifice  of  Po- 
rine  stone,  but  afterward  liberally  substituted  Parian 
marble  for  the  front,  a  circumstance  which  is  said  u 
have  added  considerably  to  tbeir  influence  at  Delphi 
(Herodot.,  2,  180  —  Id.,  5,  62.)   According  to  Sus- 
bo  and  Pauaanias,  the  architect  waa  Spinthams,  a 
Corinthian.    Tbe  vast  riches  accumulated  in  this  tem- 
ple, led  Xerzes,  after  having  forced  tbe  pass  of  Taer- 
mopylss,  to  detach  a  portion  of  hia  army  into  Phocn, 
with  a  view  of  securing  Delphi  and  its  treasures,  which, 
aa  Herodotus  affirms,  were  better  known  to  him  than 
tbe  contents  of  his  own  palace.    Tbe  enterprise,  bow- 
ever,  failed,  owing,  aa  it  waa  reported  by  the  Delphian*, 
to  the  manifest  interposition  of  the  deity,  who  ternfiec 
the  barbarians  and  horled  destruction  on  their  scat- 
tered bands.    (Herodot  ,  8,  37.)    Many  years  subse- 

auent  to  thia  erent,  the  temple  fell  into  the  hands  cf 
le  Phocians,  headed  by  Pbilomclua,  who  scrupled  not 
to  appropriate  its  riches  to  jhe  payment  of  bis  troops 
in  the  war  he  waa  then  waging  against  Thebes.  The 
Phocians  are  aaid  to  have  plundered  the  temple,  do- 
ring  thia  contest,  of  gold  and  stiver,  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  10,000  talents,  or  nearly  10,600,000  dot 
lars.  (Compare  Pautania*,  10,  2.  —  Strabo,  421  > 
At  a  still  later  period,  Delphi  became  exposed  to  i 
formidable  attack  from  a  large  body  of  Gaols,  headed 
by  their  kfaig  Brermus.  These  barbarians,  having 
forced  the  defiles  of  Mount  CEta,  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  temple  and  ransacked  its  treasures.  The 
booty  which  they  obtained  on  this  occasion  is  stated 
to  have  been  immense  ;  and  thia  the?  must  hare  sue 
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m  removing  to  their  own  country,  since  we 
arc  told,  that,  on  the  capture  of  Tolosa,  a  city  of  Gaul, 
by  the  Roman  general  Cspio,  a  great  part  of  the  Del- 
phic spoils  was  found  there.    (Strabo,  188. —  Dio 
Csxsnu,  Excerpt.,  p.  630.)    Pausanias,  however, 
relate*,  that  the  Gauls  mat  with  great  disasters  in 
iheu  attempt  on  Delphi,  and  were  totally  discomfited 
through  the  miraculous  intervention  of  the  god  (10, 
23.— Compare  Poiybiux,  1,  6,  5.— Id.,  2,  20,  6  — 
Jutitn,  24,  6).    Sylla  is  also  said  to  have  robbed  this 
temple,  as  well  as  those  of  Olympia  and  Epidaurus. 
(Iho  Cast.,  Excerpt.,  p.  646. — Diod.  Sic,  Excerpt., 
406  )  Strabo  assure*  us,  that  in  his  time  the  temple 
was  gTeatly  impoverished,  all  the  offerings  of  any 
value  hating  been  successively  removed.    The  Em- 
peror Nero  carried  off,  according  to  Pausanias  (10, 7), 
five  hundred  statues  of  bronze  at  one  time.  Coo- 
stantme  the  Great,  however,  proved  a  more  fatal  ene- 
my to  Delphi  than  either  Sylla  or  Nero.    He  removed 
the  jacrcd  tripods  to  adorn  the  hippodrome  of  bis  new 
dry,  where,  together  with  the  Apollo,  the  statues  of 
the  Heliconian  muses,  and  a  celebrated  statue  of  Pan, 
they  were  extant  when  Sozomen  wrote  his  history. 
(Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  17.)    Among  these  tri- 
pods was  the  famous  one,  which  the  Greeks,  after  the 
•aide  of  Pletasa,  found  in  the  camp  of  Mardonius. 
The  Brazen  Column  which  supported  this  tripod  is 
•nil  to  be  seen  at  Constantinople.    (Clarke's  Trav- 
tlx— Greece,  Egypt,  &c,  vol-  3,  p.  75,  seqq.) — The 
spot  whence  issued  the  prophetic  vapour,  which  in- 
spired the  priestess,  was  said  to  be  the  central  point 
of  the  earth,  this  having  been  proved  by  Jupiter  him- 
self, who  despatched  two  eagles  from  opposite  quar- 
ters of  the  heavens,  which  there  encountered  each 
other.   (Strabo,  419.— Faux  an.,  10,  16.— Plut.,  de 
(hoc.  De/.,  p.  409.)    Strabo  reports,  that  the  sacred 
tripod  was  placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  whence 
proceeded  the  exhalation,  and  which  was  of  great 
depia.    On  this  sat  the  Pythia,  who,  having  caught 
tie  inspiration,  pronounced  her  oracles  in  extempore 
prose  or  verse  ;  if  the  former,  it  was  immediately  ver- 
sified by  the  poet  always  employed  for  that  purpose. 
The  oracle  itself  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by 
•  accident.    Some  goats  having  strayed  to  the  mouth  of 
the  cavern,  were  suddenly  seized  with  convulsions : 
those  likewise  by  whom  they  were  found  in  this  situa- 
tion having  been  affected  in  a  similar  manner,  the 
circumstance  was  deemed  supernatural,  and  the  cave 
pronounced  the  seat  of  prophecy     (Pauxan.,  10,  5. 
—Plat.,  de  One  Def,  p.  433  —  Plin.,  2,  93 )  The 
pries te^s  could  only  be  consulted  on  certain  days. 
the  season  of  inquiry  was  the  spring,  during  the 
month  Basins.    (Plut.,  Quasi  Grac,  p.  292.)  Sac- 
rifices and  other  ceremonies  were  to  be  performed  by 
tao-e  who  sought  an  answer  from  the  oracle,  before 
thev  could  be  admitted  into  the  sanctuary.  (Herodot., 
7,  140.— Plut.,  de  Qrac  Def.,  p.  436,  437.— Id.,  de 
Pyth.  One.,  p.  397.)   The  most  remarkable  of  the 
P\thian  responses  are  those  which  Herodotus  records 
as  baring  been  delivered  to  the  Athenians,  before  the 
mvasion  of  Xerxes  (7, 140),  to  Cross  us  (1, 46).  to  Ly- 
ccrgus  (1,  65),  to  Glaucus  the  Spartan  (6,  86),  and 
one  relative  to  Agesilaus,  cited  by  Psusanias  (3,  8). 
Taere  was,  however,  it  appears,  no  difficulty  in  bri- 
bing and  otherwise  influencing  the  Pythia  herself,  as 
history  presents  as  with  several  instances  of  this  im- 
posture.   Thus  we  are  told,  that  the  Alcnwonids?  sug- 
gested on  one  occasion  such  answers  as  accorded  with 
their  political  designs.    (Herodot.,  6,  62,  90.)  Cle- 
omenes.  king  of  Sparta,  also  prevailed  on  the  priestess 
to  avec  that  his  colleague  Demaratus  was  illegitimate. 
On  the  discovery,  however,  of  this  machination,  the 
Pythia  was  removed  from  her  office.  (Herodotus, 
6,  M.)    The  same  charge  was  brought  against  Plis- 
tonai,  another  sovereign  of  Sparta.   (Thucyd.,  5,  16. 
— Compare  Plut.,  Vit.  Demostk.,  p.  854.  —  Id.,  Vtt. 


Nic,  p.  532.)  Delphi  derived  farther  celebrity  Iron 
its  being  the  place  where  the  Amphictyonic  council 
held  one  of  their  assemblies  (Strabo,  HO.— Saint* 
Croix,  des  Gouvern.  Feder.  Art.,  2,  p.  19),  and  also 
from  the  institution  of  the  games  which  that  ancient 
and  illustrious  body  had  established  after  the  success- 
ful termination  of  the  Crissean  war.  (Vid.  Pythia, 
II.,  and  compare  Clinton's  Fasti  Hcllenici,  Appen- 
dix, 1,  p.  195.)  For  an  account  of  the  ruins  of  Del- 
phi, on  part  of  the  site  of  which  stands  the  present 
village  of  Caslri,  consult  Clarke's  Travels — Greece, 
Egy}*t,  dec,  vol.  7,  p.  225,  seqq. — DodtceWs  Toury 
vol.  1,  p.  174,  seqq.— And  for  some  remarks  on  the 
fable  of  Apollo  and  Python,  consult  tho  latter  article. 
— No  traces  of  the  sacred  aperture  remain  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  Dr.  Clarke,  however,  inclines  to  the  opin- 
ion that  it  ought  to  be  searched  for  in  the  very  mid- 
dle of  the  ancient  city.  He  bsses  his  remark  on  a 
passage  of  Steph.  Byz.  (p.  229,  ed.  Gronov.,  Amst., 
1678),  and  on  the  statement  of  Strabo,  that  the  navel 
of  the  earth  was  in  the  midst  of  the  temple  of  Apollo 
(Clarke's  Travels,  I.  c.) 

DklphIcus,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  from  his  sane 
tuary  and  worship  at  Delphi. 

Delphus,  a  son  of  Apollo  and  CeUeno,  who,  ac 
cording  to  ono  account,  was  the  founder  of  Delphi. 
(Pausan.,  10,  6  ) 

Delta,  a  part  of  Egypt,  which  received  that  name 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  form  of  the  fourth  letter 
of  the  Greek  alphabet.  It  lav  between  the  Canopic 
and  Pelusiac  mouths  of  the  Nile,  where  the  river  be- 
gins to  branch  off,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  formed,  in  part  at  least,  if  not  altogether,  by  the 
deposites  of  the  Nile.  (Consult  remarks  under  the  ar- 
ticle Nilus,  and  also  Lyell's  Geology,  vol.  1,  p.  355.) 

Drmadbs,  an  Athenian,  of  obscure  origin,  the  son 
of  a  mariner,  and  at  first  a  mariner  himself.  He  al 
terward,  although  without  any  liberal  education,  came 
forward  as  a  public  speaker,  and  obtained  great  influ- 
ence among  his  countrymen.  Demades  is  described 
as  a  witty,  acute,  and  fluent  speaker,  but  an  unprin- 
cipled and  immoral  man  Having  been  taken  pris- 
oner at  Chsronca,  he  is  said,  by  a  Tree  and  well-timed 
rebuke,  to  have  checked  the  insolent  joy  displayed 
by  Philip,  but  afterward  to  have  allowed  himself  to  be 
corrupted,  and  employed  as  a  venal  agent  by  the  con 
queror.  The  first  part  of  this  story  is  hardly  credible, 
the  latter  is  fully  substantiated.  Demades  from  this 
time  was  the  tool  of  Macedon.  He  advocated  the  in- 
terests of  Philip,  flattered  his  successor  Alexander, 
sided  with  Anlipatcr,  and,  in  a  word,  is  described  by 
Plutarch  as  the  man  who,  of  all  the  demagogues  of  the 
day,  contributed  most  to  the  ruin  of  his  country.  ( Vit. 
Phoc.  init.)  He  was  at  last  put  to  death  by  Cassan- 
der,  having  been  proved,  by  means  of  an  intercepted 
letter,  to  be  in  secret  league  with  the  enemies  of  the 
former,  B.C.  318.  Cicero  and  Quintilian  state,  that 
no  orations  of  Demades  were  extant  in  their  time. 
(Cic.,  Brut.,  9.  —  Quint.,  2,  17,  el  12.)  The  old 
rhetorician,  however,  from  whom  Tzetzes  drew  his 
information  on  the  subject,  had  read  speeches  of  his. 
(Tzctz.,  Chil.,  6,  36,  sea.)  We  have,  moreover,  re- 
maining at  the  present  day  a  fragment  of  an  oration 
by  Demades,  entitled  vnip  nfc  iudmatriac,  "  An 
aP°logy  for  his  conduct  during  the  twelve  years  he  had 
been  a  public  orator."  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  col- 
lections of  Aldus,  Stephens,  and  Rciskc.  (Ruhnken, 
Hist.  Crit.  Oral.  Grac,  in  Opuxc,  vol.  1,  p.  349, 
seqq. — Hauptmann,  de  Dtmade  Dissert.  —  Scholl, 
Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p.  265,  seq.) 

Demaratos,  I.  the  son  and  successor  of  Ariston 
on  the  throne  of  Sparta,  B.C.  526.    ne  was  deposed, 
through  the  intrigues  of  Clcomenes,  his  colleague,  on 
the  ground  of  his  being  illegitimate.   After  his  deposi- 
I  tion,  he  was  chosen  and  held  the  office  of  magistrate  - 
I  but,  being  insultingly  derided  on  one  occasion  by  Le 
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otycmdes,  who  bad  been  Appointed  king  in  bit  stead, 
be  retired,  first  to  the  island  of  Zacynthus,  whither  he 
was  pursued  by  the  Lacedemonians,  and  afterward 
crossed  over  into  Asia  to  Darius,  who  received  him 
honourably,  and  presented  bim  with  lands  and  cities. 
{Herod.,  6,  66,  70.)    He  enabled  Xerxes  subsequently 
to  obtain  the  nomination  to  the  empire,  in  preference 
to  his  elder  brother  Artabazarnes,  by  auggesting  to  him 
an  argument,  the  justice  of  which  was  acknowledged 
by  Darius.    (Herod.,  7,  3.)    We  find  him  after  this, 
though  an  exile  from  his  country,  yet  sending  the  first 
intelligence  to  Sparta  of  the  designs  of  Xerxes  against 
Greece.    (Herod.,  7,  239.)   He  accompanied  the 
monarch  on  his  expedition,  frankly  praised  to  him  the 
discipline  of  the  Greeks,  and  especially  that  of  the 
Spartans ;  and,  before  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  ex- 
plained to  him  some  of  the  warlike  customs  of  the  last- 
mentioned  people.    (Herod.,  7, 209.)    We  learn  also, 
that  he  advised  Xerxes  to  seize,  with  his  fleet,  on  the 
island  of  Cythera,  off  the  coast  of  Laconia,  from  which 
he  might  continuallymfest  the  shores  of  that  country. 
The  monarch  did  not  adopt  his  suggestion,  but  still 
always  regarded  the  exile  Spartan  as  a  friend,  and 
treated  him  accordingly.    The  nature  of  the  advice 
relative  to  Cythera  makes  it  more  than  probable  that 
Dcmaratus,  in  sending  home  information  of  the  threat- 
ened expedition  of  Xerxes,  meant  in  reality  to  taunt 
and  alarm  his  countrymen.    (Herod.,  7,  234,  acqqj— 
II.  A  rich  citizen  of  Corinth,  of  the  family  of  the  Bac- 
chiadae.    When  Cvpaelua  had  usurped  the  sovereign 
power  of  Corinth,  Dcmaratus,  with  all  his  family,  mi- 
grated to  Italy,  and  settled  at  Tarquinii.  658  years  be- 
fore Christ.    Commerce  had  not  been  deemed  disrep- 
utable among  the  Corinthian  nobility  ;  and  as  a  mer- 
chant, therefore,  Demaratus  had  formed  ties  of  friend- 
ship at  this  place.    He  brought  prcat  wealth  with  him. 
The  sculptors  Eucheir  and  Eugrammus,  and  Cleo- 
pbantus  the  painter,  were  said  to  have  accompanied 
him  ;  and  along  with  the  fine  arts  of  Greece,  he  taught 
(so  the  popular  account  said)  alphabetic  writing  to  the 
Etrurians.    His  son  Lucumo  migrated  afterward  to 
Rome,  and  became  monarch  there  under  the  name  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus.    (Plin.,  35,  5. —  Lie.,  1,  34, 
teqq.) — III.  A  Corinthian,  in  the  time  of  Philip  and 
his  son  Alexander.    He  had  connexions  of  hospi- 
tality with  the  royal  family  of  Mscedon,  and,  having 
paid  a  visit  to  Philip,  succeeded  in  reconciling  that 
monarch  to  his  son.    After  Alexander  had  overthrown 
the  Persian  empire,  Demaratus,  though  advanced  in 
years,  made  a  voyage  to  the  east  in  order  to  see  the 
conqueror,  and,  when  he  beheld  him,  exclaimed, "  What 
a  pleasure  have  those  Greeks  missed,  who  died  without 
teeing  Alexander  seated  on  the  throne  of  Darius!"  He 
died  soon  after,  and  waa  honoured  with  a  magnificent 
funeral.    (Plut.,  Vit.  Alex.,  c.  37  —  Id.  ibid.,  c.  56. 
— 2d.,  Vil.  Ages.,  c.  15.) — IV.  A  Corinthian  exile  at 
the  court  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia.  (Plut.,  Alex.) 

DenktkU,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Ceres,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Demeter  (ArjfirjTt)p).  It  was  then  customary 
for  the  votaries  of  the  goddess  to  lash  themselves  with 
whips  made  with  the  nark  of  trees.  The  Athenians 
instituted  for  a  short  time  a  solemnity  of  the  same 
name,  in  honour  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

DbmktrIas,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  on  the  Sinus  Pelas- 
gicus  or  Pagasseus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Onches- 
tus.  It  owed  its  name  and  origin  to  Demetrius  Poli- 
orcetes, about  290  B.C.,  and  derived,  as  Strabo  re- 
ports, its  population,  in  tbe  first  instance,  from  the 
neighbouring  towns  of  Nelia,  Pagase,  Ormenium, 
Rbizus,  Sepias,  Olizon,  Bcebe,  and  Iolcos,  all  of  which 
were  finally  included  within  its  territory.  (Strabo, 
436. — Pint.,  Vit.  Detnetr.)  It  soon  became  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  towns  in  Thessaly,  and,  in  a  mil- 
itary point  of  view,  waa  allowed  to  rank  among  the 
principal  fortresses  of  Greece.  It  was,  in  fact,  most 
advantageously  placed  for  defending  the  approaches  to 
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tbe  defile  of  Tempe,  as  well  on  the  side  of  tbe  paw* 
as  on  that  of  the  mountains.  Its  maritime  sitoatioo 
also,  both  from  its  proximity  to  tbe  island  of  Eutxw, 
to  Attica,  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Cyclades,  and  tbe  op- 
posite ahores  of  Asia,  rendered  it  a  most  important 
acquiaition  to  the  sovereigns  of  Macedonia.  Hence 
Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  is  said  to  have  termed  it 
one  of  the  chains  of  Greece.  (Polyb.,  17,  11. — Lit. 
32,  37. — 2d.,  28,  6.)  After  the  battle  of  Cynosceph- 
als>,  it  became  the  principal  town  of  the  Magnesian  i*> 

Sublic,  and  the  seat  of  government  It  fell  under  lbs 
Loman  power  after  the  battle  of  Pydna.  Demetriu 
is  generally  thought  to  coincide  with  tbe  modem  Vok, 
but  this  last  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pagan 
(Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  434.) 

DkmbtrIos,  I.  a  son  of  Antigonus  and  Stratonice, 
surnsmed  Poliorcetes  (noAiopuripnje),  "btsMgtr  of 
cities"  from  his  talents  as  an  engineer,  and  bis  pecu- 
liar skill  in  conducting  sieges,  especially  by  the  aid  of 
machines  and  engines  either  invented  or  improved  by 
himself.    At  tbe  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  sent  by 
his  father  against  Ptolemy,  who  bad  invaded  Syria. 
He  was  defeated  near  Gaza ;  but  he  soon  repaired  bis 
loss  by  a  victory  over  one  of  tbe  generals  of  the  ene- 
my.   He  afterward  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  250  ships  to 
Athens,  »nd  restored  the  Athenians  to  liberty,  by  free- 
ing them  from  the  power  of  Casaander  and  Ptolemy, 
and  expelling  the  garrison  which  was  stationed  there 
under  Demetrius  Phalereua.    The  gratitude  of  the 
Athenians  to  their  deliverer  passed  all  bounds,  or  wu 
only  equalled  by  their  fulsome  and  impious  adulation, 
the  details  of  which  arc  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
Plutarch.     (Vit.  Dtmctr.,  c.  10)    But  Demetrius 
was  soon  aummoncd  by  his  father  to  leave  the  flatten 
of  orators  and  demagogues,  in  order  to  resume  the 
combined  duties  of  an  admiral  and  an  engineer  m  the 
reduction  of  Cyprus.    After  a  slight  engagement  wilk 
Menelaiis,  the  brother  of  Ptolemy,  he  laid  siege  to  Sal- 
amis,  the  ancient  capital  of  that  island.    The  occur- 
rences of  this  siege  occupy  a  prominent  place  in 
history,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  dele-min- 
ed resistance  opposed  to  the  assailants,  and  the  great 
importance  attached  to  its  issue  by  the  beads  of  the 
belligerent  parties,  as  for  a  new  species  of  warlike  • 
engine  invented  by  Demetrius,  and  first  employed  by 
him  against  the  city  of  Salamis.    The  instrument  in 
question  was  called  an  Helepolis,  or  "  Town-uker," 
and  was  an  immense  tower,  consisting  of  nine  sto- 
ries, gradually  diminishing  as  they  rose  in  altitude, 
and  affording  accommodation  for  a  large  number  of 
armed  men,  who  discharged  all  sorts  of  missiles  against 
the  ramparts  of  the  enemy.    Ptolemy,  dreading  tbe 
fall  of  Salamis,  which  would  pave  the  way,  as  he  ea- 
sily foresaw,  for  the  entire  conquest  of  Cyprus,  had 
already  made  formidable  preparations  for  compelling 
Demetrius  to  raise  the  siege.    A  memorable  seafight 
ensued,  in  which  the  ruler  of  Egypt  was  completely 
defeated,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  all  his  fleet,  and  thirty 
thousand  prisoners.    An  invasion  of  Egypt,  by  Anti- 
gonus, then  took  place,  but  ended  disgracefully ;  and 
Demetrius  was  sent  to  reduce  the  Rhodiaps,  who  per- 
sisted in  remaining  allies  to  Ptolemy.    The  operations 
of  the  son  of  Antigonus  before  Rhodes,  and  tbe  reso- 
lute defence  of  the  place  by  the  inhabitants,  present 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  example  of  skill  and  he- 
roism that  is  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  ancient  war- 
fare. The  Helepolis  employed  on  this  occasion  greatly 
exceeded  the  one  that  was  used  in  the  siege  of  Sala- 
mis.   Its  towers  were  150  feet  high;  it  waa  supported 
on  eight  enormous  wheels,  and  propelled  by  tbe  Uhout 
of  3400  men.    After  a  siege  of  a  whole  year,  however, 
the  enterprise  was  abandoned,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
with  the  Rhodians,  and  Demetrius,  at  the  request  of 
the  Athenians,  who  were  now  again  subjected  to  tht 
Macedonian  yoke,  proceeded  to  rescue  Greece  from 
tbe  power  of  Cassander.   In  this  ho  was  so  success 
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RiJ  tik&t  he  ultimately  spread  the  terror  of  hie  irmi 
over  the  whole  of  that  country.    The  object  of  Anti- 
gocui  and  hu  ion  wu  now  to  effect  the  final  subjuga- 
tion of  Macedonia,  Egypt,  and  the  Eaat.    The  con- 
federacy of  Sciences,  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Cas- 
lajvuw  wait  therefore  renew  cd,  with  the  view  of  crush- 
ing these  ambitious  schemes,  and  in  the  battle  of  Ipsus 
ibey  succeeded  in  effecting  their  object.  Antigonus 
•U  in  the  conflict,  and  Demetrius,  after  a  precipitate 
light  of  300  miles,  regained  his  fleet  with  only  a  small 
remnant  of  bi*  once  powerful  host.    Sailing  soon  after 
So  Athens,  he  received  information  from  the  fickle  and 
angnteful  inhabitants  that  they  had  resolved  to  admit 
do  lung  wilbm  their  city ;  upon  which,  finding  that  all 
Greece  hid  now  submitted  to  the  influence  of  Cassan- 
der,  ho  made  a  descent  on  the  coast  st  Corinth  for  the. 
mere  purposes  of  plunder  and  revenge,  and  afterward 
committed  similar  ravages  along  the  whole  coast  of 
Ilraea.  Fortune,  however,  soon  smiled  again.  Sc- 
leral*, jealous  of  the  power  of  Lysimachus,  whose  ter- 
ritories now  extended  to  the  Syrian  borders,  resolved 
U)  «tmi?tben  bis  own  dominions  by  forming  sn  alli- 
ance with  the  family  of  Demetrius,  which  was  still 
possessed  of  considerable  claims  and  interests.  He 
therefore  made  proposals  for,  and  obtained  in  marriage, 
the  accomplished  Stratontce,  the  daughter  of  his  for- 
ater  nxal    The  power  of  Demetrius  sgain  becamo 
formidable,  an  alliance  with  Ptolemy,  who  gave  him 
ha  daughter  Ptolemats  in  marriage,  having  also  added 
to  its  increase     Having  compelled  the  Athenians  to 
open  then  gates  and  receive  a  garrison,  and  having 
generously  forgiven  their  previous  fickleness,  he  turned 
his  atteaiioo  to  Macedonia,  and  having  embraced  an 
opportunity  of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  that  country, 
which  was'  afforded  by  dissensions  between  the  two 
sou  0/  Cassander,  ho  cut  off  Alexander,  one  of  the 
two  princes,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  throne. 
His  restless  ambition  now  projected  new  conquests  in 
Europe  and  Asia.   Turning  his  arms  against  Pyrrhus, 
ie  drove  him  from  Thessaly,  and  then  marched  to 
Thebes,  which  he  took  by  assault.    About  the  same 
isme  also  he  built  the  city  of  Demetrias  on  the  Pelas- 
ik  gulf ;  and,  in  order  to  increase  his  naval  power, 
j'crxed  a  matrimonial  union  with  the  daughter  of  Aga- 
ihjdca,  tyrant  of  Sicily.   His  fleet  at  length  amounted 
10  900  gillies,  many  of  them  having  fifteen  or  aixteen 
imAs  of  oars  ;  while  his  land  forces  exceeded  consid- 
erably 100,000  men,  of  which  more  than  12,000  were 
cavalry.   This  formidable  power  excited  the  alarm  of 
Lysimachus and  Ptolemy ;  the  latter  advanced  against 
Greece  with  his  fleet,  while  the  former,  with  Pyrrhus 
bis  all  v.  made  a  land  attack  on  Macedon  in  two  differ- 
ent point*  at  once.    Demetrius  took  the  field  with  his 
csaai  alacrity,  but  when  he«approached  the  position  of 
Pyrrhus,  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  deserted  him, 
itid  irf  was  compelled  to  flee.    Leaving  Macedon  a 
rrov  to  Lvsitnachus  and  Pyrrhus,  the  active  Demetrius 
j»Med  over  into  Asia  Minor  with  a  body  of  bis  best 
'jo»|<s,  resolved  to  assail  his  adversary  in  the  most 
miserable  quarter.    The  enterprise  was  at  first  at- 
tended with  the  most  brilliant  success.    In  a  short 
•..me.  however,  a  check  was  imposed  on  his  career  by 
A^iioocles,  the  son  of  Lysimachus,  and  Demetrius 
ties  compelled  to  apply  for  protection  to  bis  aged  son- 
in-law  Sefeocus.    The  latter  yielded  to  his  solicita- 
tions only  so  far  as  to  grant  him  permission  to  spend 
two  norths  within  his  territorv  ;  and  was  subsequently 
induced  by  hie  courtiers  to  rid  himself  of  so  dangerous 
a  guest,  by  sending  him  a  prisoner  to  a  strong  fortress 
an  'i*  Svnsn  coast,  about  sixty  miles  south  of  Anti- 
Och.    A  sufficient  revenue  was  allowed  him  for  his 
support,  and  be  was  permitted  to  indulge  in  the  chace 
snd  other  manly  exercises,  always,  however,  under  the 
eye  of  bjj  keepers.    At  last,  however,  giving  up  all 
active  pursuits,  he  dosed  bis  checkered  life,  at  the  end 
*f  tl»rte  \ears,  a  victim  to  chagrin,  sloth,  and  intern* 
Huh 


pers&ce.  His  remains  were  delivered  up  to  his  sot 
Antigonus,  who  interred  them  with  great  splendour  is 
the  city  of  Demetrias.  The  ago  of  Demetrius  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  fifty- four.  His  posterity  enjoy 
ed  the  throne  of  Macedon  in  continued  succession 
down  to  Perses,  when  the  Roman  conquest  took  place. 
—Demetrius  was  remarkable  for  the  possession  of  two 
qualities,  which  seem  to  be  altogether  inconsistent 
with  each  other,  an  excessive  lovp  of  pleasure  and  an 
ardent  passion  for  glory.  His  courage  in  conflicts,  his 
profound  acquaintance  with  the  military  art,  and  his 
skill,  particularly  in  the  construction  of  warlike  en- 
gines, constitute  strong  claims  on  the  remembrance  of 
posterity.  His  dissolute  morals  have  been  justly  cen- 
sured, but  there  were  many  excellent  traits  of  charac- 
ter which  went  far  towards  counterbalancing  his  vices 
He  always  showed  himself  a  dutiful  and  affectionate 
son,  a  mild  and  generous  conqueror,  and  a  liberal  pa- 
tron of  the  arts.  (Pint.,  Vit.  Demetr.)—  II.  Son  of 
Antigonus  Gonfitas,  and  grandson  of  Demetrius  Poli- 
orcetos,  succeeded  his  father,  B.C.  243.  He  made 
war  on  the  jEtolians  and  Achcans.  and  was  successful 
against  both,  especially  tbe  latter,  whom  he  defeated, 
although  under  the  command  of  Aratus.  He  had  dis- 
tinguished himself,  before  coming  to  the  throne,  by 
driving  Alexander  of  Epirus  out  of  Macedonia,  and 
also  stripping  him  of  his  own  dominions.  He  reigned 
ten  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Philip  III. 
{Justin,  28,  2—  Id.  to.,  28,  3.)— III.  Son  of  Philip 

III.  ,  of  Macedonia.  He  was  an  excellent  prince, 
greatly  beloved  by  bis  countrymen,  and  was  sent  by 
his  father  as  a  hostage  to  Rome,  where  he  a/so  made 
many  friends.  He  was  subsequently  liberated,  and 
not  long  after  paid  a  second  visit  to  the  capital  of  Ita 
ly,  aa  an  ambassador  from  Philip,  on  which  occasion 
he  obtained,  by  his  modest  and  candid  deportment, 
favourable  terms  for  his  parent,  when  the  latter  was 
complained  of  to  the  Roman  senate  by  the  cities  of 
Greece.  Reluming  home  loaded  with  marks  of  dis- 
tinction from  the  Romans,  and  honoured  by  the  Mace- 
donians themselves,  who  regarded  him  as  the  liberator 
of  their  country,  he  excited  the  jealousy  of  his  own  fa- 
ther, and  the  envy  and  hatred  of  his  brother  Perses. 
The  latter  eventually  accused  him  of  aspiring  to  tbe 
crown,  and  of  carrying  on,  for  this  purpose,  a  secret 
correspondence  with  the  Romans.  Philip,  lending  too 
credulous  an  ear  to  the  charge,  put  his  son  Demetrius 
to  death,  and  only  discovered,  when  too  late,  the  utter 
falsity  of  the  accusation.  (Lis.,  33,  30  —  Id,  39,  35, 
stqq.—Id  ,  40,  5  —  Id.,  40,  24.— W.,40,  64,  ttqq)— 

IV.  Sumaraed  Soter  (lurr/p),  or  "the  Preserver," 
was  the  son  of  Seleucus  PhiiopStor ;  and  was  sent  by 
his  father,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  as  a  hostage  to 
Rome.  He  was  living  there  in  this  condition  when 
his  father  died  of  poison,  B.C.  176.  His  uncle  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes  thereupon  usurped  the  throne,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Antiochus  Eupator.  Demetrius, 
meanwhile,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  interest  tbe 
senate  in  his  behalf,  secretly  escaped  from  Rome, 
through  the  sdvice  of  Polybius  the  historian,  and,  find- 
ing a  party  in  Syria  ready  to  support  his  clsims,  de- 
feated and  put  to  death  Eupator,  .and  ascended  the 
throne.  He  was  subsequently  acknowledged  as  king 
by  the  Romans.  After  this  he  freed  the  Babylonians 
from  the  tyranny  of  Timarchus  and  Heraclides,  and 
was  honoured  for  this  service  with  the  title  of  Soter. 
At  a  subsequent  period  he  sent  his  generals  Nicanor 
and  Bacchidea  into  Judtea,  at  the  solicitation  of  Alci- 
mus,  the  high-priest,  who  had  usurped  thst  office  with 
the  aid  of  Eupator.  These  two  commanders  ravaged 
the  country,  and  Bacchides  defeated  and  slew  the  eel 
ebrated  Judas  Maccabeus.  Demetrius,  at  last,  be- 
came so  hated  by  his  own  subjects,  and  an  object  of  so 
much  dislike,  if  not  of  fear,  to  tbe  neighbouring  princes, 
that  they  advocated  the  claims  of  Alexander  Bala,  and 
be  fell  in  battle  against  this  competitor  fo^the  crown, 
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having  reigned  twelve  years  (from  fi  C.  162  to 
B.C.  160).  His  death  wa«  avenged,  however,  by  hit 
■on  and  successor  Demetrius  Nicator.  (Polyb.,  81, 
13  —  Id.,  31, 19.— Id.,  32,  4,  *im.—1<L,  33,  14,  «eee. 
—Justtn,  34,  3  —  Id.,  35,  1>— V.  Son  of  the  piece, 
ding,  was  surnamed  Nicator,  or  4,the  Conqueror." 
He  drove  out  Alexander  Bala,  with  tbe  aid  of  Ptole- 
my Fhilometor,  who  had  given  bim  bis  daughter  Cle- 
opatra in  marriage,  though  she  was  already  the  wife  of 
Bala.  He  ascended  tbe  throne  B.C.  146,  but  soon 
abandoned  himself  to  a  life  of  indolence  and  debauch- 
ery, leaving  tbe  reins  of  government  in  tbe  hands  of 
Lasthcncs,  ins  favourite,  an  unprincipled  and  violert 
man.  The  disgust  to  which  his  conduct  gave  rise  in- 
duced Tryplion,  who  had  been  governor  of  Antiocb 
under  Bala,  to  revolt,  and  place  upon  the  throne  Anti- 
ocbos  Dionysius,  son  of  Bala  and  Cleopatra,  a  child 
only  four  years  of  age.  A  battle  eoaucd,  in  which  De- 
metrius was  defeated,  and  Antiochus,  now  receiving 
the  surname  of  Tbeos,  was  conducted  by  the  victors 
to  Antiocb,  and  proclaimed  king  of  Syria.  He  reign- 
ed, however,  only  in  name.  The  actual  monarch  was 
Tryphon,  wbo  put  turn  to  death  at  the  end  of  about 
two  years,  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  in  his 
stead.  Demetrius,  meanwhile,  held  his  court  at  Se- 
leucia.  Thinking  that  the  crimes  of  Tryphon  would 
soon  make  him  universally  detested,  he  turned  his 
arms  in  a  different  directum,  and  marched  against  the 
Parthiane,  in  tbe  hope  that,  if  be  returned  victorious,  he 
would  be  enabled  the  more  easily  to  rid  himself  of  his 
Syrian  antagonist.  After  some  successes,  however, 
he  was  entrapped  and  made  prisoner  by  the  Parthian 
monarch  Muhudates,  and  bia  army  was  attacked  and 
cut  to  pieces.  His  captivity  among  the  Partisans  waa 
an  honourable  one,  and  Mithradatea  made  him  espouse 
his  daughter  Khodoguna.  Tbe  intelligence  of  thia 
marriage  so  e  xasperated  Cleopatra,  that  she  gave  her 
hand  to  Antiochus  Sidetee,  her  brother-in-law,  wbo 
thereupon  ascended  the  throne.  Sidetes  having  been 
alara  in  a  battle  with  the  Parthians  after  a  rcim  of 
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years,  Demetrius  escaped  from  tbe 
Mithradatea  and  remounted  the  throne-  His  subjects, 
however,  unable  any  longer  to  endure  his  pride  and 
cruelty,  requested  from  Ptolemy  Physcon,  a  king  of  tbe 
race  of  tbe  Seleucide  to  govern  them.  Ptolemy  sent 
Alexander  Zebina.  Demetrius,  driven  out  by  the  Syr- 
ians, came  to  Plolemais,  where  Cleopatra,  his  first  wife, 
then  held  sway,  but  the  gates  were  shut  against  him. 
lie  then  took  refuge  in  Tyre,  but  waa  put  to  death  by 
tbe  governor  of  the  city.  Zebina  recompensed  tbe 
Tyrisns  for  this  act,  by  permitting  them  to  live  ac- 
cording to  their  own  laws,  and  from  this  period  com- 
mences what  is  called  by  chronologiata  tbe  era  of  the 
independence  of  Tyre,  which  was  still  subsisting  at 
tbe  time  of  tho  council  of  Chalcedon,  674  years  after 
this  event.  (Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  13,  9. — Id,  ib.,  13, 
12— Id.  tft.,  13,  17.— Justin,  36,  1.—  Id.,  89,  1.— 
L'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,  vol.  2,  p.  331.)— VI.  Sur- 
named Eucerms  (Elitatpoe),  "the  Seasonable"  or 
"  Fortunate,1'  was  tbe  fourth  son  of  Antiochus  Grv- 
pus.  He  was  proclaimed  king  at  Damascus,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  hia  brother  Philip,  to  whom  a  part  of 
Syria  remained  faithful,  drove  out  Antiochus  Eusebcs 
from  that  country,  compelling  him  to  take  refuge 
among  the  Parthians.  The  two  brothers  then  divided 
8yria  between  them,  Antioch  being  the  capital  of  Phil- 
ip, and  Damascus  that  of  Demetrius.  Tbe  latter  after- 
ward marched  to  the  aid  of  the  Jewe,  wbo  had  revolted 
from  their  king  Alexander  Janneoa.  He  waa  recalled, 
however,  to  his  own  dominions  by  tbe  news  of  aa  in- 
vasion on  the  part  of  his  own  brother  Philip.  He  took 
Antiocb,  and  besieged  Philip  in  Bene* ;  but  the  latter 
oeing  succoured  by  tbe  Parthians  and  Arabians,  De- 
metrius was  besieged  in  his  owu  camp,  and  at  length 
aken  vrinoncr  He  was  brought  to  the  King  of  Par- 
hia,  wbo  treated  him  with  great  distinction,  and  aent 
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htm  into  Upper  Asia.  He  reigned  a  little  over  aa 
years.  Tbe  Abbe  Belley  haa  written  a  learned  disser- 
tation on  the  reign  of  Una  monarch,  illustrated  by  med- 
als. {Mem.  de  PAcad.  de*.  Inter.,  vol.  29.)— VII. 
Pepagotneooe,  a  medical  writer,  who  flourished  during 
the  reign  of  Michael  VIII.  (PsUeologus).  By  the  or- 
der of  this  monarch,  he  wrote  a  work  on  the  Gout 
(irepi  Ylo6<iypar).  We  have  two  treatises  under  hn 
name ;  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  he  was 
indeed  their  author.  Tbe  first  is  on  tbe  art  of  training 
falcons ;  the  second,  on  tbe  mode  of  breaking  and 
training  dogs.  (Scholl,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  7,  p.  265.) 
The  beat  edition  of  the  treatise  on  the  gout  is  that  of 
Bernhard,  Amst.,  1763,  8vo.— VIII.  Phalereus  (three 
syllables— ^oAjsprec),  a  native  of  Phalerum  in  Attica, 
and  tho  last  of  the  moro  distinguished  orators  of 
Greece.  He  waa  the  son  of  a  person  who  had  bees 
slave  to  Timothena  and  Con  on.  (Compare  JEhan, 
Var.  Hist.,  12,  43,  and  tbe  remarks  of  Perizonios,  ad 
loc)  But,  though  born  in  this  low  condition,  he  soon 
made  himeolf  distinguished  by  hia  talents,  and  was  al- 
ready a  conspicuous  individual  in  the  public  assem- 
blies when  Anttpater  became  master  of  Athens ;  for 
he  was  obliged  to  save  himself  by  flight  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Macedonian  partv.  He  was  compelled 
to  quit  tbe  eKy  a  second  time,  when  Polyspercbon 
took  possession  of  it  through  his  son.  Subsequently 
named  by  Caasander  as  governor  or  Athens  (B.C. 
312),  he  so  gained  tbe  affections  of  hia  countrymen, 
that,  during  tbe  ten  years  in  which  he  filled  this  of- 
fice, tbey  are  said  to  have  raised  to  him  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  statues.  Athencus,  however,  on  the 
authority  of  Duris,  a  Samian  writer,  reproaches  him 
with  luxurious  and  expensive  habits,  while  he  prescri- 
bed, at  the  same  time,  frugality  to  his  fellow-citiiene, 
and  fixed  limita  for  their  expenditures.  It  is  thought, 
however,  that  Duris,  or  else  Athens; us  in  copying  him, 
erred  with  respect  to  the  name  ;  since  what  the  latter 
relates  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  y&ian  mentions  of  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes.  (Var.  Hist.,  9,  19.)  After  the 
death  of  hia  protector,  Demetrius  was  driven  from 
Athens  by  Antigonusand  Demetrius  Poliorcetea  (B.C. 
306).  The  people  of  that  city,  always  fickle,  always 
ungrateful,  always  the  sport  of  the  demagogues  who 
ruled  them,  overthrew  the  numerous  statues  they  had 
erected  to  him,  although  he  bad  been  their  benefactor 
and  idol,  and  even  condemned  him  to  death.  Deme- 
trius, npon  this,  retired  to  the  court  of  Alexandres, 
where  be  lived  upward  of  twenty  years.    It  is 


atlv  supposed  that  he  was  the  individual  who  gave 
Ptolemy  the  advice  to  found  tbe  Museum  and  famous 
library.  This  prince  consulted  him  also  as  to  the 
choice  of  a  successor.  Demetrius  was  in  favour  of 
the  monarch's  eldest  son,  hot  the  king  eventually  de- 
cided for  the  son  whom  he  had  by  his  second  wife 
Berenice.  When  Ptolemy  II.,  therefore,  came  to  the 
throne,  he  revenged  himself  on  tbe  unlucky  counsel- 
lor by  exiting  him  to  a  distant  province  in  Upper 
Egvpt,  where  Demetrius  put  an  end  to  hia  own  hie 
by  the  bite  of  an  nsp  (13  C  234. — Compare  the  disser- 
tation of  Bonamy,  on  the  life  of  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
Mem,  de  PAcad.  des.  bucr.  et  Belles  Lettrts,  vol.  7,  p. 
1 57,  seqq  ).  Cicero  describes  Demetrius  as  a  polished, 
sweet,  and  graceful  speaker,  bot  deficient  in  energy 
and  power.  {De  Orat.,  2,  23— BVu/.,  9.)  Qmntilian 
assigns  to  him  much  of  talent  and  fluency,  (hat. 
Or.,  10, 1,  80.)  Both  writers,  however,  agree  that  he 
was  the  first  wbo  deviated  in  a  marked  degree  from 
tbe  character  that  previously  belonged  to  Attic  elo- 
quence. We  cannot  form  any  opinion  of  our. own  re- 
specting the  merits  of  this  writer,  because  his  histor- 
ical, political,  and  philosophical  writings  are  aft  lost. 
In  the  number  of  these  was  a  treatise  "On  the  Ioniam," 
and  another  "  On  the  Lows  of  Athens,"  two  pieces, 
the  acquisition  of  which  would  prove  of  great  value  tm 
us.   Plutarch  cites  hia  treatise  "  0%  8ocraies,r 
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to  have  contained  alto  "a  Lift  of  Arietide*." 
h  have  aaid  that  the  works  of  Demetrius  are  lost : 
there  exists,  it  is  true,  under  his  name  "  A  Treatise 
•a  Elocution*  {~cpi  'Epfujveiae),  a  work  full  of  in- 
genious observations ;  but  critics  agree  in  making  it 
of  later  origin .  It  appears  that  the  copyists  have  con- 
founded Demetrius  1  bale  reus  with  Demetrius  of  Alex- 
andre*, who  flourished  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  snd  was, 
perhaps,  the  author  of  the  work  in  queation.  Besides 
the  treatise  on  Elocution,  there  exists  a  small  work  On 
ike  Apophthegms  of  the  Seven  Sage*,  which  Slobsus 
has  inserted  iu  his  third  discourse,  as  being  the  produc- 
tion of  Demetrius  Phalereus. — The  best  editions  of  the 
treatise  on  Elocution  are,  that  of  Gale,  Oxon.,  1676, 
8vo,  re-edited  by  Fischer,  Ltps.,  1773,  8vo,  and  that 
of  J.  G.  Schneider,  Alien.,  1779,  8vo.  This  last  is 
printed  with  but  little  care  ;  yet  it  is  critical,  and  sup- 
plied with  an  excellent  commentary.  (SchiiU,  Hut. 
Lit.  Gr.,  toI.  3,  p.  341,  teqq.) — IX.  A  Cynic  philos- 
opher, who  do  unshed  at  Corinth  in  the  first  century. 
During  the  reign  of  Caligula,  be  taught  philosophy  at 
i  be  obtained  the  highest  reputation  for 
He  was  banished  from  Rome  in 


the 
that 


the  time  of  Nero,  for  his  free  censure  of  public  man- 
ners. After  tbe  death  of  this  emperor  be  returned  to 
Rome ;  but  the  boldness  of  bis  language  soon  offend- 
ed Yes  pa*  tan,  and  again  subjected  him  to  the  punish- 
ment of  ezde.  Apollonius,  with  whom  he  had  con- 
tracted a  friendship,  prevailed  on  Titus  to  recall  him ; 
but  under  Domitian  be  shared  the  common  fate  of 
withdrew  to  Puteoli.  Seneca,  who 
intimately  acquainted  with  him,  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  of  his  masculine  eloquence,  sound  judg- 
ment, intrepid  fortitude,  and  inflexible  integrity.  {Sen- 
eca^de  Vxt.  Beat,  250^   ^  ^ 

cf  Cailiphon,  and  intimate  with  Poly  crates.  He  was 
earned  as  a  prisoner  from  Samoa  to  Darius,  king  of 
Persia,  where  be  acquired  great  riches  and  much  repu- 
tation by  two  cures  which  be  performed,  one  on  the 
king,  and  the  other  on  Atosss.  Always  desirous  of 
returning  to  his  native  country,  he  pretended  to  enter 
uto  the  views  and  interests  of  tbe  Persians,  and  pro- 
cored  himself  to  be  sent  with  some  nobles  to  explore 
of  Greece,  and  to  ascertain  in  what  parts  it 
be  attacked  with  the  greatest  probabdity  of  suc- 
S  topping  at  Tarenlum,  tbe  Persians  wcro  seized 
idea  escaped  to  Crotona,  whither 
him,  and  demanded,  but  in  vain, 
be  should  be  restored.  He  settled  there,  and 
married  tbe  daughter  of  Milo.  [A-lhan,  V.  H.,  8,  18. 
—Hcrodot  .  3,  184,  dec.) 

DEKoceinrs,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  born  at  An- 
ders, about  490  or  494  B.C.,  but  according  to  some, 
460  or  470  B-C  His  father  was  a  man  of  noble  fam- 
ily and  of  great  wealth,  and  contributed  largely  to- 

;  of  tbe  army  of  Xerxes,  on  his 
As  a  reward  for  this  service,  the  Pcr- 
tade  him  and  the  other  Abderites  rich 
,  and  left  among  them  several  Chaldron  Magi. 
1 1 us,  according  to  Diogenes  I^aertiua,  was  in- 
by  these  Eastern  sages  in  astronomy  and  the- 
After  the  desth  of  his  father,  he  determined 
to  travel  ha  search  of  wisdom  ;  and  devoted  to  this 
tbe  portion  which  fell  to  him,  amounting  to 
He  is  said  to  have  visited  Eirvpt 
and  Ethiopia,  the  Persian  Magi,  and,  according  to  some, 
even  the  Gyrnnosophists  of  India.  Whether,  in  the 
course  of  bis  travels,  he  visited  Athena  or  attended 

doubt,  however,  that,  during  some  part  of  his  life,  be 
i  instructed  m  tbe  Pythagorean  school,  and  particu- 
diecipie  of  Laucippus.    After  a 

richly  iSSSSt  &»tm» 


ofo^v. 


of  subsistence.  His  brother  Damosis,  bov»e» 
er,  received  him  kindly,  and  liberally  aupplied  all  hie 
wants.  It  was  a  law  in  Abdera,  that  whoever  should 
waste  his  patrimony,  should  be  deprived  of  the  rites 
of  sepulture.  Democritus,  desiring  to  avoid  this  die 
grace,  gave  public  lectures  to  the  people,  chiefly  from 
his  larger  Dtacosmue,  tbe  most  valuable  of  his  wri- 
tings ;  in  return,  he  received  from  his  bearers  many 
valuable  presents,  and  other  testimonies  of  respect, 
which  relieved  him  from  all  apprehension  of  suffering 
public  censure  aa  a  spendthrift.  Democritus,  by  his 
learning  and  wisdom,  and  especially  by  his  acquaint- 
ance with  natural  phenomena,  acquired  great  fame,  and 
excited  much  admiration  among  the  ignorant  Abderites. 
By  giving  previous  notices  of  unexpected  changes  in 
the  weather,  and  by  other  artifices,  he  had  the  address 
to  make  them  believe  that  he  possessed  a  power  of 
predicting  future  events,  and  they  not  only  looked  upon 
mm  as  something  more  than  mortal,  but  even  proposed 
to  invest  him  with  tbe  direction  of  their  public  affairs. 
From  inclination  and  habit,  however,  be  preferred  a 
contemplative  to  an  active  life,  and  therefore  declined 
these  public  honours,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  solitude.  It  is  said  that  from  this  time  he 
spent  bis  days  and  nights  in  caverns  snd  sepulchres ; 
and  some  even  relate,  that,  in  order  to  be  more  per- 
fectly maater  of  bis  intellectual  faculties,  be  deprived 
himself,  by  means  of  a  burning-glass,  of  the  organs  ol 
sight.  The  story,  however,  is  utterly  incredible,  since 
the  writers  who  mention  it  affirm  that  Democritus 
employed  his  leisure  in  writing  books,  and  in  dissect- 
ing the  bodies  of  animals,  neither  of  which  could  well 
have  been  effected  without  eyes.  Nor  is  greater  cred- 
it due  to  the  talc  that  Democritus  spent  his  leisure 
hours  in  chemical  researches  after  the  philosopher's 
stone,  the  dream  of  a  later  ago ;  or  to  the  story  of  hie 
conversation  with  Hippocrates,  grounded  upon  letters 
which  are  said  to  have  passed  between  the  father  ol 
medicine  and  the  people  of  Abdera,  on  the  supposed 
madness  of  Democritus,  but  which  sre  so  evidently 
spurious  that  it  would  require  the  credulity  of  the  Ab- 
derites themselves  to  suppose  them  genuine.  Tbe 
only  reasonable  conclusion  tbst  can  be  drawn  from 
these  and  other  marvellous  tales,  is,  that  Democritus 
was,  what  be  is  commonly  represented  to  have  been, 
a  man  of  lofty  genius  and  penetrating  judgment,  who, 
by  a  long  course  of  study  snd  observation,  became  an 
eminent  maater  of  speculative  and  physical  science ; 
the  natural  consequence  of  which  was,  that,  like  Roger 
Bacon  in  a  later  period,  he  astonished  snd  imposed 
upon  his  ignorant  and  credulous  countrymen.  Petro- 
nius  relates,  that  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
virtues  of  herbs,  plants,  and  stones,  and  that  he  spent 
his  bfe  in  making  experiments  upon  natural  bodies. — 
Democritus  haa  been  commonly  known  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  "  The  Laughing  Philosopher ;"  and  it  ia 
gravely  related  by  Seneca  {De  Ira,  2,  10  —  De  Tretnq., 
16),  that  he  never  appeared  in  public  without  express- 
ing bis  contempt  of  the  follies  of  mankind  by  laugh- 
ter. But  this  account  is  wholly  inconsistent  with 
what  has  beon  related  concerning  his  fondness  for  a 
life  of  gloomy  solitude  and  profound  contemplation ; 
and  with  the  strength  and  elevation  of  mind  which  his 
philosophical  researches  most  have  required,  and  which 
are  ascribed  to  him  by  the  general  voice  of  antiquity. 
Thus  much,  however,  may  be  essily  admitted  on  the 
credit  of  iElian  ( V.  H. .  4,  20)  and  Lncian  ( Vit.  And., 
vol.  3,  p.  112,  ed.  Hip.),  that  a  man  so  superior  to  tbe 
generality  of  his  contemporaries,  and  whose  lot  it  was  to 
live  among  a  race  of  men  who  were  stupid  to  a  proverb, 
might  frequently  treat  their  follies  with  ridicule  and 
contempt.  Accordingly,  we  find  that,  among  his  fel- 
low-cituens,  be  obtained  tbe  appellation  of  veXacivof , 
or  tbe  «'  Denier."  Democritus' appears  to  have  been 
in  his  morals  chaste  and  temperate ; 

by  a  healthy  old  age.  H 
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joyed  the  use  of  his  faculties  to  the  term  of  a  hundred 
vesra.(eorne  My  several  yeara  longer),  and  at  last  died 
through  mere  decay. — Democritus  expanded  the  atom- 
ic theory  of  hia  maater  Leucippus,  to  aupport  the  truth 
of  which  he  maintained  the  impossibility  of  division  ad 
infinitum ;  and  from  the  difficulty  of  aaaigning  a  com- 
mencement of  time,  be  argued  the  eternity  of  existing 
tature,  of  void  apace,  and  of  motion.  He  supposed 
the  atoms,  originally  similar,  to  be  endowed  wjth  cer- 
tain properties,  such  as  impenetrability,  and  a  density 
proportionate  to  their  volume.  He  referred  every  ac- 
tive and  passive  affection  to  motion,  caused  by  impact, 
limited  by  the  principle  he  assumed,  that  like  can  only 
act  on  like.  He  drew  a  distinction  between  primary 
motion  and  secondary ;  impulse  and  reaction ;  from  a 
combination  of  which  he  produced  rotatory  motion. 
Herein  consists  the  law  of  necessity,  by  which  all 
things  in  nature  ate  ruled.  From  the  endless  multi- 
plicity of  atoma  have  resulted  the  worlda  which  we 
heboid,  with  all  the  properties  of  immensity,  resem- 
blance, and  dissimilitude  which  belong  to  them.  The 
soul  conaiata  (auch  ia  hia  doctrine)  of  globular  atoms 
of  fire,  which  impart  movement  to  the  body.  Main- 
taining hia  atomic  theory  throughout,  Democritus  in- 
troduced the  hypothesis  of  images  (elSuhi),  a  species 
of  emanation  from  external  objects,  which  make  an  im- 

Eression  on  our  senses,  and  from  the  influence  of  which 
c  deduced  sensation  (alodnoi^)  and  thought  (vonaiq ). 
He  distinguished  between  a  rude,  imperfect,  and  there- 
fore false  perception,  and  a  true  one.  In  the  same 
manner,  consistently  with  his  theory,  he  accounted  for 
the  popular  notions  of  the  Deity ;  partly  through  our 
incapacity  to  understand  folly  the  phenomena  of  which 
we  are  witnessea,  and  partly  from  the  impressions  com- 
municated by  certain  beings  (tUuXa)  of  enormous 
stature,  and  resembling  the  human  figure,  which  in- 
habit the  air.  To  these  be  ascribed  dreams,  and  the 
causes  of  divination.  He  carried  hia  theory  into  prac- 
tical philosophy  also,  laying  down  that  happiness  con- 
sisted in  an  equability  of  temperament  (evBvfda), 
whence  be  deduced  hia  moral  principles  and  pruden- 
tial maxima.  It  was  from  Democritus  that  Epicurus 
oorrowed  the  principal  features  of  hia  metaphysics. 
(Enfield's  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p.  433,  seqq.  I 
— Ritter,  Hist.  Phtl.,  vol.  1,  p.  644,  seqq.—  Tenne-  j 
sunn's  Manual,  p.  79.) 

Dkmooocos,  I.  a  musician  at  the  court  of  Alcinoue, 
who  sang  in  the  presence  of  I'lvsses.  (Horn.,  Od., 
8,  44  —Plat.,  de  Mus.)—  II.  A  Trojan  chief,  who 
came  with  /Eneas  into  Italy,  where  he  was  killed. 
( Virg.,  JBn.,  10,  413.) 

Demolkon,  I.  a  centaur,  killed  by  Theseus  at  the 
nuptials  of  Pirithoiis.  (Ovid,  Met.,  13,  356.) — II.  A 
son  of  Antcnor,  killed  by  Achilles.  (Horn.,  II.,  SO,  395.) 

Dxmonax,  a  Cynic  philosopher,  of  excellent  charac- 
ter, contemporary  with  Lucian,  who  relates  his  history. 
He  waa  a  native  of  Cyprua,  of  wealthy  parents,  and  is 
described  by  Lucian  as  having  been  the  beat  philoso- 
pher he  ever  knew.  Demonax  resided  at  Athens,  at- 
tained to  the  age  of  nearly  90  years,  and  was  honoured 
at  bia  death  with  a  public  funeral.  (Luaan,  Vit.  De- 
monad.,  vol.  6,  p.  331,  seqq.,  ed.  Bip.) 
Dkmophoon  or  Demophon.  Vid.  Phyllis. 
Dbmosthsnes,  I.  a  celebrated  Athenian  orator,  a 
native  of  the  borough  of  Pa?ania,  in  the  tribe  Pandio- 
nis.  His  father,  Demosthenes,  was  a  citizen  of  rank 
and  opulence,  and  the  proprietor  of  a  manufactory  of 
arms;  not  a  common  blacksmith,  as  the  language  of 
Juvenal  (10, 130)  would  lead  us  to  believe.  The  son 
was  born  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  98th  Olympiad, 
B.C.  385,  and  lost  his  father  at  the  early  age  of  seven 
rears,  when  he  waa  left  to  the  care  of  hia  mother, 
Cleobule.  The  guardians  to  whom  bia  father  had 
intrusted  the  admiristration  of  a  largo  property  pro- 
ving faithless  to  their  charge,  and  wasting  a  large  por-  I 
lion  of  bis  patrimony,  the  orator's  early  atudiea  were  ] 


seriously  impeded  by  the  want  of  sufficient  means,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  over-ani>ous  fears  of  maternal  ten* 
d  cm  ess,  and  the  delicate  state  of  hia  own  health. 
When  Demosthenes  was  about  aixteen  yean  of  age, 
hia  curiosity  waa  attracted  by  a  trial  in  which  Callis- 
tratua  pleaded,  and  won  a  cause  of  considerable  im- 
portance. The  eloquence  which  procured,  and  the 
acclamations  which  followed,  his  success,  so  inflame 
the  ambition  of  the  young  Athenian,  that  be  deter- 
mined to  devote  himself  thenceforward  to  the  assida- 
oua  study  of  oratory.  He  chose  Impus  as  hia  master 
rather  than  Isocrates  (either  because  this  plan  was  lest 
expensive,  or  because  the  atyle  of  the  latter  was  nni 
sufficiently  nervous  and  energetic) :  from  Plato,  also, 
be  imbibed  much  of  the  richness  and  the  grandeur 
which  characterized  the  writings  of  that  mighty  muter. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  be  appeared  before  the  public 
tribunals,  and  pronounced  againet  hia  faithless  guar- 
dians, and  against  a  debtor  to  his  father's  estate,  five 
orations,  which  were  crowned  with  complete  success. 
These  discourses,  in  all  probability,  had  received  ths 
finishing  band  from  Isteus,  under  whom  Demosthenes 
continued  to  study  for  the  space  of  four  years  after  lie 
had  reached  hia  majority.  An  opening  so  brilliant!? 
auccessful  imboldened  the  young  orator,  as  may  wei) 
be  supposed,  to  speak  before  the  people  ;  but,  when  be 
made  the  attempt,  hia  feeble  and  summering  voice,  hit 
interrupted  respiration,  bia  ungraceful  gestures,  and  his 
ill-arranged  periods,  brought  upon  him  general  ridicule. 
Ret  urning  home  in  the  utmost  distress,  he  wss  reani- 
mated by  the  kind  aid  of  the  actor  Satyta.  who,  hav- 
ing requested  Demosthenes  to  repeat  some  passage 
from  a  dramatic  poet,  pronounced  the  same  extract 
after  him  with  ao  much  correctness  of  enunciation, 
and  in  a  manner  so  true  to  nature,  that  it  appeared  to 
the  young  orator  to  be  quite  a  different  passage.  Con 
vi need,  thereupon,  how  much  grace  and  persuasive  pow- 
er a  proper  enunciation  and  manner  add  to  the  best 
oration,  be  resolved  to  correct  tbe  deficiencies  of  hit 
youth,  and  accomplished  thia  with  a  zeal  and  perse- 
verance which  have  passed  into  a  proverb.  How 
deeply  be  commanda  our  respect  and  admiration  b» 
hia  struggles  to  overcome  hia  natural  infirmities,  and 


remove  the  impressions  produced  by  bis  first  appear- 
ance before  his  assembled  countrymen  I  He  was  not 
indebted  for  the  glory  he  acquired  either  to  tbe  bounty 
of  nature  or  to  the  favour  of  circumstances,  but  to  the 
inherent  strength  of  his  own  unconquerable  will.  To 
free  himself  from  stammering,  he  spoke  with  pebbles 
in  bis  mouth,  a  story  resting  on  tho  authority  of  De- 
metriua  Pbalereua,  hia  contemporary.  It  also  appears 
that  he  was  unable  to  articulate  clearly  the  letter  R; 
but  be  vanquiabed  that  difficulty  moat  perfectly ;  for 
Cicero  aaya,  "  exereitatione  ftcisse  ut  pleniesime  dirt- 
ret."  He  removed  the  distortion  of  features,  which 
accompanied  bis  utterance,  by  watching  the  movements 
of  his  countenance  in  a  mirror;  and  a  naked  sword 
was  suspended  over  his  left  shoulder  while  be  was 
declaiming  in  private,  to  prevent  its  rising  above  the 
level  of  the  right.  That  hia  enunciation  might  be 
loud  and  full  of  emphasis,  he  frequently  ran  np  the 
steepest  and  moat  uneven  walks,  an  exercise  by  which 
his  voice  acquired  both  force  and  energy ;  and  on  tbe 
seashore,  when  the  waves  wen  violently  agitated,  hs 
declaimed  aloud,  to  accustom  himself  to  the  noise  and 
tumult  of  a  public  assembly.  He  constructed  a  sub- 
terranean study,  where  he  would  often  stay  for  two  ot 
three  months  together,  shaving  one  side  of  hia  head, 
that,  in  case  he  should  wish  to  go  abroad,  tbe  shame 
of  appearing  in  that  condition  might  keep  him  within. 
In  this  solitary  retreat,  by  the  light  of  his  lamp,  be 
copied  and  recopied,  ten  times  at  least,  the  orations 
scattered  throughout  tbe  history  of  Tbttcydides,  fn 
the  purpose  of  moulding  his  own  stylo  sfter  so  pure  i 
model. — Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  these  severs 
stories,  Demosthenes  got  credit  for  the  most  inda 
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htigable  labour  in  the  acquisition  a  ois  art.  Hia 
enemies,  at  a  subsequent  period  of  his  career,  at- 
tempted to  ridicule  this  extraordinary  industry,  by 
remarking  that  all  his  arguments  "smelt  of  the  lamp, 
ltd  they  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  denying 
him  the  possession  of  natural  talents.    A  malicious 
opinion  like  this  would  easily  find  credit ;  and,  in  fact, 
a  similar  mistake  is  very  frequently  made  ;  for,  since 
it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  that  all  successful  men 
who  are  naturally  dull  must  be  industrious,  the  con- 
verse of  the  proposition  grows  into  repute,  and  it  is  in- 
ferred that  all  men  who  arc  industrious  must  necessarily 
be  dull     The  accusation  against  Demosthenes  seems 
to  have  rested  chiefly  on  his  known  reluctance  to  speak 
without  preparation.    The  fact  is,  that,  though  he  could 
exert  the  talent  of  extemporaneous  speaking,  ne  avoided 
rather  than  sought  such  occasions,  partly  from  defer- 
ence to  his  audience,  and  partly  from  apprehending 
the  possibility  of  a  failure.    Plutarch,  who  mentions 
thu  reluctance  of  the  orator,  speaks  at  the  same  -irao 
of  the  great  merit  of  his  extemporaneous  effusions. — 
Demosthenes  reappeared  in  public,  after  the  rigorous 
discipline  of  private  study,  at  the  age  of  25  years, 
tad  pronounced  two  orations  against  Lcptines,  the 
author  of  a  law  which  imposed  on  every  citizen  of 
Athens,  except  the  descendants  of  Hannodius  and 
Aristogiton,  the  exercise  of  certain  burdensome  func- 
tions.   The  second  of  these  discourses,  entitled  "  Of 
hwaautuM,"  is  regarded  aa  one  of  his  happiest  efforts. 
After  this  he  became  much  engaged  with  the  business 
of  the  bar,  and  tbese  professional  labours,  added  to  the 
•canty  portion  of  his  patrimony  which  he  had  recovered 
from  his  guardians,  appear  to  have  formed  his  only 
means  of  support.    But,  whatever  may  nave  been  the 
distinction  and  the  advantages  which  Demosthenes 
acquired  by  his  practice  at  the  bar,  his  principal  glory 
is  den  red  from  his  political  discourses.    At  the  pe- 
rod  ivhcn  he  engaged  in  public  affairs,  the  state  was  a 
mere  wreck.    Public  spirit  was  at  the  lowest  ebb ;  the 
t  bad  lost  their  authority,  the  austerity  of  early  raan- 
i  bad  yielded  to  the  inroads  of  luxury,  activity  to  indo- 
lence, probity  to  venality,  and  the  people  were  far  advan- 
ced upon  the  route  which  conducts  a  nation  to  irrcmedi- 
'  ( servitude.    Of  the  virtues  of  their  forefathers  there 
to  the  Athenians  naught  save  an  attachment, 
earned  almost  to  enthusiasm,  for  their  native  soil,  for 
that  country  the  possession  of  which  had  been  con- 
ested  even  by  the  gods.    On  the  slightest  occasion 
this  feeling  of  patriotism  was  sure  to  display  itself; 
thanks  to  this  sentiment,  the  people  of  Athens  were 
•till  capable  of  making  the  most  strenuous  efforts  for 
the  preservation  of  their  freedom.    No  one  knew  bet- 
ter than  Demosthenes  the  art  of  exciting  and  keeping 
•live  tiua  enthusiasm.    His  penetration  enabled  him 
easily  to  divine  the  ambitious  plans  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  from  the  very  outset  of  that  monarch's  operations, 
and  be  resolved  to  counteract  them.    His  whole  pub- 
r,  indeed,  had  but  one  object  in  view,  and  that 
with  Philip.    For  tho  space  of  fourteen 
years  did  this  monarch  find  the  Athenian  orator  con- 
tinually in  bis  path,  and  every  attompt  proved  unavail- 
ing to  corrupt  so  formidable  an  adversary.  These 
fourteen  years,  which  immediately  preceded  the  fall 
of  Grecian  freedom,  constitute  the  brightest  period  in 
the  history  of  Demosthenes.    And  yet  his  courage  was 
political  rather  than  military.    At  Chwronea  he  fled 
from 


the  held  of  battle,  though  in  the  Athenian 
bly  no  private  apprehensions  could  check  his  eloquence 
or  influence  his  conduct  But,  though  overpowered  in 
the  contest  with  the  enemy  of  Athenian  independence, 
he  received  after  his  defeat  the  most  glorious  recom- 
pense, which,  in  accordance  with  Grecian  customs, 
a  gratefal  country  cou'i  bestow  upon  a  virtuous  son. 
A  then*  decreed  him  s  crown  of  gold.  The  reward  was 
opponcd  by  JSschinea.  The  combat  of  eloquence  which 
«rof»e  between  the  two  orators,  attracted  to  Athens  an 


immense  concourse  of  spectators.  Demosthenes  tri 
umphed,  and  his  antagonist,  not  having  received  the 
fifth  part  of  the  votes,  was,  in  conformity  with  the  ex- 
isting law,  compelled  to  retire  into  exile.  A  short 
time  after  this  splendid  victory,  Demosthenes  wai 
condemned  for  having  suffered  himself  to  be  bribes 
by  Harpalus,  a  Macedonian  governor,  who,  dreadinf, 
the  anger  of  Alexander,  had  come  to  Athena  to  bids 
there  the  fruit  of  his  extortion  and  rapine,  and  bad  bar- 
gained* with  the  popular  leaders  of  the  day  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  republic.  Demosthenes,  having  escaped 
from  imprisonment,  fled  to  JCgina,  whence  lie  could 
behold  the  shores  of  his  beloved  country,  and  earnest- 
ly and  constantly  protested  hia  innocence.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander  be  was  restored,  and  bis  entry  into 
Athena  was  marked  by  every  demonstration  of  joy. 
A  new  league  was  formed  among  the  Grecian  cities 
against  the  Macedonians,  and  Demosthenes  was  the 
soul  of  it.  But  the  confederacy  was  broken  up  by 
Antipater,  and  the  death  of  the  orator  was  decreed. 
He  retired  thereupon  from  Athens  to  the  island  of  Ca- 
lauria,  off  the  coast  of  Argolis,  and,  being  still  pursued 
by  the  satellites  of  Antipater,  terminated  his  life  there 
by  poison,  in  the  temple  of  Neptune,  st  the  age  ol 
above  sixty  years. — Before  the  time  of  Demosthenes 
there  existed  three  distinct  styles  of  eloquence :  that 
of  Lysias,  mild  and  persuasive,  quietly  engaged  the  at- 
tention, and  won  the  assent  of  an  audience ;  that  of 
Thucydides,  bold  and  animated,  awakened  the  feelings 
and  powerfully  forced  conviction  on  the  mind  ;  while 
that  of  Isocrales  was,  as  it  were,  a  combination  of  the 
two  former.  Demosthenes  can  scarcely  be  esid  to 
have  proposed  any  individual  as  a  model,  although  he 
bestowed  so  much  untiring  labour  on  the  historian  o! 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  rather  culled  all  that  was 
valuable  from  the  various  styles  of  his  great  predeces- 
sors, working  tbem  up,  and  blending  them  into  on* 
harmonious  whole :  not,  however,  that  there  is  such 
a  uniformity  or  mannerism  in  his  works  as  prevents 
him  from  applying  himself  with  versatility  to  a  variety 
of  subjects ;  on  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have  had 
the  power  of  carrying  each  individual  style  to  perfec- 
tion, and  of  adupting  himself  with  equal  excellence  to 
each  successive  topic.  In  the  general  structure  ot 
many  of  his  sentences,  he  resembles  Thucydides ;  but 
he  is  more  simple  and  perspicuous,  and  better  calcula- 
ted to  be  quickly  comprehended  by  an  audience.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  clearness  in  narration,  bis  elegance 
and  purity  of  diction,  and  (to  borrow  a  metaphor  from 
a  sister  art)  his  correct  keeping,  remind  the  resder  ol 
Lysias.  But  the  argumentative  parts  of  the  speeches  of 
Lysias  are  often  deficient  in  vigour ;  whereas  earnest- 
ness, power,  zeal,  rapidity,  and  passion,  all  exemplified 
in  plain,  unomamentcd  language,  and  a  strain  of  close, 
business-like  reasoning,  are  the  distinctive  characteris- 
tics of  Demosthenes.  The  general  tone  of  his  oratory, 
indeed,  was  admirably  adapted  to  an  Athenian  audience, 
constituted  as  it  was  of  those  whose  habits  of  life  were 
mechanical,  and  of  those  whom  ambition  or  taste  bad 
led  to  the  cultivation  of  literature.  The  former  were 
captivated  by  sheer  sense,  urged  with  masculine  force 
and  inextinguishable  spirit,  and  by  the  forcible  applica- 
tion of  plain  truths ;  and  yet  there  was  enough  of  grace 
and  variety  to  please  more  learned  and  fastidious  audi* 
tors.  "  His  style,"  ss  Hume  well  observes,  "is  rapid 
harmony,  exactly  adjusted  to  the  sense  :  it  is  vehement 
reasoning,  without  any  appearanco  of  art :  it  is  disdain, 
anger,  boldness,  freedom,  involved  in  a  continued 
stream  of  argument ;  and,  of  all  human  productions, 
tlie  orations  of  Demosthenes  present  to  us  the  models 
which  approach  the  nearest  to  perfection."  Anotbei 
very  remarkable  excellence  of  Demosthenes  is  tbe  col- 
location of  bis  words.  The  arrangement  of  sentences 
in  such  a  manner  that  their  cadences  should  be  har« 
monious,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  rhythmical,  was  a 
study  much  in  use  among  the  great  masters  of  Ore- 
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can  composition.  Plato  pawed  the  latter  /cart  of  his 
life  in  correcting  his  dialogues ;  and  that  very  simplici- 
ty remarkable  in  the  stricture  of  the  periods  of  Demos- 
thenes is  itself  tho  result  of  art. — The  question  has  often 
been  raised  as  to  the  secret  of  the  success  of  Demos- 
thenes. How  is  it  that  he  attained  to  his  astonishing 
pre-eminence  ?  How  is  it  that,  in  a  faculty  which  is 
common  to  the  whole  species,  that  of  communicating 
our  thoughts  and  feelings  in  language,  the  palm  is  con- 
ceded to  him  alone  by  the  unanimous  and  willing  con- 
sent of  all  nations  and  ages  t  And  this  universal  ap- 
probation will  appoar  the  more  extraordinary  to  a  reader 
who  for  the  first  time  peruses  his  unrivalled  orations. 
They  do  not  exhibit  any  of  thnt  ostentatious  decla- 
mation, on  which  loosely  hangs  the  fame  of  so  many 
pretenders  to  eloquence.  There  appears  no  deep  re- 
flection to  indicate  a  more  than  ordinary  penetration, 
or  any  philosophical  remarks  to  prove  the  extent  of 
his  acquaintance  with  the  great  moral  writers  of  his 
country.  He  affects  no  learning,  and  he  displays  none. 
He  aims  at  no  elegance ;  he  seeks  no  glaring  orna- 
ments; ho  rarely  touches  the  heart  with  a  soft  or 
melting  appeal,  and  when  he  does,  it  is  only  with  an 
effect  in  which  a  third-rale  artist  would  have  surpassed 
him.  He  had  no  wit,  no  humour,  no  vivacity,  in  our 
acceptance  of  these  terms,  qualities  which  contribute 
so  much  to  the  formation  of  a  modern  orator.  He 
wanted  all  those  undeniable1  attributes  of  eloquence, 
and  yet  who  rivals  him  * — The  secret  of  his  power  is 
sample,  it  lies  essentially  in  this,  that  his  political 
principles  wero  interwoven  with  bis  very  spirit ;  they 
were  not  assumed  to  serve  an  interested  purpose,  to 
be  laid  aside  when  he  descended  from  the  Bema,  and 
resumed  when  he  sought  to  accomplish  an  object. 
No ;  they  were  deeply  seated  in  his  heart,  and  emanated 
from  its  profoundest  depth.  The  more  his  country 
was  environed  by  dangers,  the  more  steady  was  his 
resolution.  Nothing  ever  impaired  the  truth  and  in- 
tegrity of  his  feelings,  or  weakened  his  generous  con- 
viction. It  was  his  undeviating  firmness,  his  disdain 
of  all  compromise,  that  made  him  the  first  of  states- 
men and  orators ;  in  this  lay  the  substance  of  his  pow- 
er, the  primary  foundation  of  his  superiority ;  the  rest 
was  merely  secondary.  The  mystery  of  his  mighty 
influence,  then,  lay  in  his  honesty ;  and  it  is  this  that 
gave  warmth  and  tone  to  his  feelings,  an  energy  to  his 
language,  and  an  impression  to  his  manner,  before 
which  every  imputation  of  insincerity  must  have  im- 
mediately vanished. — We  may  hence  perceive  the 
meaning  of  Demosthenes  himself,  when,  to  one  who 
asked  him  what  was  the  first  requisite  in  an  orator,  be 
merely  replied,  "  Delivery"  (inroKptmc);  and  when 
asked  what  were  the  second  and  third  requisites, 

Sve  the  same  answer  as  at  first.  (Plut ,  Vit.  X. 
■at.,  p.  845.)  His  idea  was  this :  a  lifeless  manner 
on  the  part  of  a  public  speaker,  shows  that  his  own 
feelings  are  not  enlisted  in  the  cause  which  he  is  ad- 
vocating, and  it  is  idle  for  him,  therefore,  to  seek  to 
make  converts  of  others,  when  he  has  failed  in  making 
one  of  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  tone  of 
voice,  the  gesture,  the  look,  the  whole  manner  of  the 
orator,  display  the  powerful  feelings  that  agitate  him,  bis 
emotion  is  communicated  to  his  hearers,  and  success 
is  inevitable.  It  was  not,  therefore,  mere  "  action" 
that  Demosthenes  required  in  sn  orator,  an  error  into 
which  some  have  fallen  from  a  miatranslatioo  of  the 
Latin  rhetorical  term  "  •efio,"  as  employed  by  Cicero 
(Bnit.,  37)  in  mentioning  this  incident ;  but  it  was  an 
attention  to  the  whole  manner  of  delivery,  the  look, 
the  tone,  the  every  movement,  as  so  many  unerring 
indications  of  internal  emotion,  and  of  the  honesty  and 
sincerity  of  the  speaker.  (Compare  Quintilian,  Intt. 
Or.,  1 1, 3,  rntt" )—- A  comparison  has  often  been  drawn 
between  Demosthenes  and  Cicero ;  but  by  no  writer 
hss  it  been  done  more  successfully  than  by  the  cele- 
brated Long^nus.    "The  sublimity  of  the  one,"  be 
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remarks,  "consists  in  his  abruptness,  that  oi  it* 
other  in  his  diffuseness.    Our  countryman  (Drao»- 
thenes),  from  the  force,  the  fire,  the  mighty  vehemence 
with  which  he  hears  down  all  before  him,  may  ba 
compared  to  a  tempest  or  thunderbolt ;  while  Cicero, 
like  a  wide-spreading  conflagration,  devours  and  rolls 
onward  in  every  direction,  ever  rnaintahung  its  de- 
structive energy,  and  nourished  and  supported  iron 
time  to  time  by  the  fuel  of  various  kinds  with  which 
it  is  continually  supplied  in  its  progress."  {Imp- 
mu,  y  12.)   Cicero's  eloquence  is  like  a  consular  tri- 
umph ;  he  is  himself  the  most  conspicuous  figure  m 
the  procession,  which  is  swollen  with  the  gnmdeat 
and  riches  of  conquered  provinces.   Demosthenes  n 
the  terrible  sweep  of  a  vast  body  of  cavalry.  Cice- 
ro's oratory  was  local,  fitted  only  to  the  audience  , 
in  Athens  it  would  not  have  been  tolerated  Demos- 
thenes was  for  the  whole  earth,  and  at  all  times. 
In  Rome  be  would  have  been  as  resistless  as  in  Ath- 
ens ;  and  his  eloquence  would  be  as  convincing  now 
as  it  was  in  the  popular  assemblies  of  old.  —  Of  lbs 
orations  of  Demosthenes  we  have  sixty-one  remaining, 
and  sixty-five  Introductions,  or  irpootfua  o>?iisyopi*u. 
In  confining  ourselves  to  the  classification  adopted  by 
the  ancient  rhetoricians,  we  may  arrange  all  these  dis- 
courses under  one  of  three  heads.    1.  Deliberative 
discourses  (Xoyot  ovfdov?*vTtKoi),  treating  of  political 
topics,  and  delivered  either  before  the  senate  oi  the 
assembly  of  the  people.    2.  Judicial  speeches  (?.oy* 
6tKavtitoi)t  having  for  their  object  accusation  or  de- 
fence.   3.  Studied  or  set  speeches  (Xdyoi  txideun- 
koi),  intended  to  censure  or  praise. — Seventeen  of  the 
orations  of  Demosthenes  belong  to  the  first  of  thew 
classes,  forty-two  to  the  second,  and  two  to  the  third. 
(Compare  Becker,  Demotthenes  al*  Staaismann  uti 
Redner,  Halle,  1615,  2  vols.  8vo.)— Of  the  seven- 
teen discourses  which  compose  the  first  class,  five  treat 
of  various  subjects  connected  with  the  republic,  tnd 
twelve  of  the  quarrels  between  the  state  and  Kmg 
Philip.    Our  limits,  of  course,  allow  an  examination 
of  only  a  few  of  these,  that  are  most  important  in  then 
character.    Of  the  twelve  harangues  that  torn  up*i 
the  quarrels  of  the  republic  with  King  Philip,  the  first 
was  pronounced  in  the  first  year  of  the  107th  Olym- 
piad, B.C.  352  ;  the  second,  third,  and  fourth,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  same  Olympiad,  B.C.  349  ;  the 
fifth  in  the  second  year  of  the  108th  Olympiad,  D  C 
347 ;  the  sixth  in  the  third  of  the  same  Olympiad. 
B.C.  346  ;  the  seventh  in  the  first  year  of  the  109th 
Olympiad,  B.C.  344;  the  eighth  in  the  second  year 
of  the  same  Olympiad,  B.C.  343  ;  the  ninth  in  the 
third  year  of  the  same  Olympiad,  B.C.  342 ;  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  in  the  fourth  yeer  of  the  same 
Olympiad,  B.C.  341 ;  and  the  twelfth  in  the  first 
year  of  the  110th  Olympiad,  B.C.  340. —The  order 
here  given  is  taken  from  Dionysiue  of  Halicamaasus ; 
bot  no  manuscript  and  no  editions  observe  it-  Th« 
manuscripts  give  the  1st,  2d,  10th,  end  11th  PkUtf 
pies  of  Dionysius  by  name,  and  regard  his  fifth  as 
fonninir  the  conclusion  of  the  first.    They  give  tbe 
title  of  2d,  3d,  and  1st  Olyntkiac*  to  hie  2d,  3d,  and 
4th.    The  remaining  four  (6th,  8th,  9th,  12tb)  have 
the  following  titles  :  "  Of  Peace,"     Of  HaVonesvi*. 
"  Of  the  Chersonese,"  and  "  On  the  letter  of  Philip.* 
We  will  now  speak  of  them  in  chronological  order 
1st  and  2d,  T\pbc  tiMmrav  X6yo(  wporoc,  " 
Philippic."   Demosthenes  here  exhorts  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the  greatest  vigour 
against  Philip.   This  monarch  had,  after  the  defeat  oi 
the  Phociana,  sssnmed  a  threatening  attitode,  as  if 
wishing  to  establish  himself  in  their  country.    The  dis- 
course we  arc  now  considering  has  been  divided,  into 
two  parts,  which,  according  to  Dionysius  of  Hahcar 
nassus,  wore  pronounced  at  different  timee  ;  but  this 
opinion  is  contradicted  by  most  critics. — 3d,  4th,  5th, 
'Oawfltaxor  A.  B.  T.   The  three  Olynthucs  Thee 
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inject  is  to  itunulate  the  Athenian*  to  succour  Olyn- 
tisi,  and  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  Philip. 
-6U.  Hip*  rtc  n^vvr,  "  Of  the  Peace."  Philip 
kiTmg  obtained  a  seat  in  the  council  of  the  Amphic- 
tyoas,  Demosthenes  advisee  his  countrymen  to  pre- 
■erre  the  peace  with  this  prince.    Libaniua  thinks 
that  thie.  discourse,  though  written  by  Demosthenes, 
was  r.eitt  delivered.    Leland,  Auger,  Jacobs,  and 
Bekker  are,  however,  of  a  different  opinion. — 7th. 
Kara  tuirrov  }jryoc  B,  the  Second  Philippic,  pro- 
nounced after  (he  return  of  Demosthenes  from  the 
Pelopom.tpus,  where  ha  had  negotiated  a  peace  be- 
tween Sparta  and  Messenia. — 8th.  Yltpi  r^f  'AAo- 
vicov,  "Of  rUJooesus,"  or,  rather,  of  a  letter  of 
King  Philip's,  by  which  he  makes  a  present  to. 
the  Athrnuas  of  the  isle  of  Haloncsus,  which  he 
bad  uien  frcm  the  pirates,  and  demands  of  the  Athe- 
nians to  share  with  them  the  office  of  protecting  the 
Wis    Demosthenes  strenuously  opposes  so  insulting 
an  oiler:  it  is,  however,  far  from  certain  whether  he 
srer  pronounced  iach  a  discourse  as  this.  Libaniua 
says,  (hat  the  ancient  critic*  ascribed  it  to  Hegesippus, 
tie  friend  of  Demosthenes.    Suidas  and  the  author  of 
the  Etymologicon  Magnum  agTee  with  him.  Valcke- 
saer  [fhatr.  de  fragm.  Eurip.,  p.  253),  Larcher 
Mm.  ie  I  Acad,  its  Inter.,  eke.,  vol.  2,  p.  243),  and 
Btkker,  al«o  adopt  this  opinion :  Jacob*  (Demosthenes 
Sii^trrden,  p.  378),  after  haying  stated  tho  arguments 
an  either  side,  pronounces  no  decision :  Jacques  de 
TocrreU  [Preface  historique  des  Philippe*  de  Demos- 
'hent,  p.  ii4)  and  Weieke  (Or otto  de  Halomso,  &c. 
Lae&ta.,  1808, 4to)  maintain  that  the  speech  is  genu- 
ae.— 9.  Hrpt  rwv  iv  Xcfifiovijov  npayfiaruv,  f\  o  irepi 
Iwntttvte,  *•  Of  the  events  in  the  Chersonese,  or 
)f  Diopeithea."  This  general,  sent  at  the  head  of 
*  colony  into  the  Chersonesus,  had  committed  hos- 
■ihi)€s  against  the  city  of  Cardia ;  tbe  only  one  which 
Paiiip  ba  reserved  for  himself  in  the  conditions  of 
peace   Dwperthes  had  even  made  en  inroad  into 
Macedonia.    Philip  insisted  on  his  being  punished: 
Deroo?itcT!C9  undertake*  in  this  oration  to  justify  the 
.-induct  of  the  Athenian  commander. — 10th.  Kara 
*ui*mt  loyof  T,  the  Third  Philippic    The  prog- 
wss  which  PhiUp  had  made  in  Thrace,  where  be 
sis  preparing  to  lay  aiege  to  tho  cities  of  Perinthus 
ind  Byzantium,  form  tha  subject  of  this  harangue. 
U.  Kara  titimrov  Xoyoe  A,  Foorth  Philippic,  pro- 
noaaced  at  tbe  thn*  when  Philip  had  raised  the  siege 
yf  Perioalraa,  in  order  to  fall  upon  Byzantium.  Valcx- 
en^er  (Or.  ie  PkiL,  p.  260),  Wolf  (ad  Lept.  Prole?., 
}.  lz),  and  Bekker  do  not  acknowledge  this  as  a  pro- 
duction of  Demosthenes. — 12.  'O  irpdc  rirv  imoro'Krrv 
it?Jxrw  Uyoe,  "  On  the  letter  of  Phijip."   The  let- 
ter or*  the  king,  to  which  this  harangue  refers,  still  ex- 
ists.   It  contain*  many  complaints,  but  no  declaration 
>f  war.    Taylor,  Reiske,  Valckenaer,  and  Bekker, 
consider  this  letter  to  be  spurious. — We  now  come  to 
'-he  second  class  of  tbe  orations  of  Demosthenes, 
r,  those  of  a  judicial  nature ;  and  here  a  dis- 
■  be  made  between  those  which  refer  to 
tSiir*  connected  with  the  state,  and  those  which  re- 
lite  to  individual  interests  :  in  the  former  case,  the 
trocediire  w  as  called  Karvyopia ;  in  the  second,  dUij ; 
words  which  may  be  translated  by  "accusation"  and 
"  pitadmES."    Of  the  first  species,  we  hate  twelve  ha- 
raasnes  remaining,  tbe  moat  important  one  of  which  is 
J*»  entitled  Uepi  crrt+dvov,  "Concerning the  Crmen." 
Demosthenes  had  been  twice  crowned  in  the  theatre 
denr^  tbe  Diony»iac  festival ;  the  first  time,  after  the 
eiwi^.OT.  of  the  Macedonian  garrisons  from  the  island 
of  Eottta,  ud  again  after  tbe  alliance  with  the  The- 
bans,    fa  tbe  2d  year  of  tbe  1 10th  Olympiad,  Ctesi- 
phon, who  w  is  then  president  of  the  senate,  had  a 
decree  pissed  by  this  body,  that,  if  the  people  ap- 
proved, Demosthenes  should  be  crowned  at  the  ap- 
festiva^,  in  the  public  theatre,  a» 


a  recompense  for  the  disinterested  manner  in  whicn  ft* 
had  filled  varioua  offices,  and  for  the  services  which  he 
had  never  for  a  moment  ceased  to  render  the  state. 
This  matter  had  to  be  confirmed  by  a  psephisma,  or 
decree  of  the  people ;  but,  before  it  was  brought  be- 
fore them,  Machine*  presented  himself  as  tbe  accuser 
of  Ctesiphon.    He  charged  him  with  having  violated 
the  lawa  in  proposing  to  crown  a  public  functionary 
before  the  latter  had  given  an  account  of  tho  manner 
in  which  he  had  discharged  his  office,  and  to  crown 
him,  too,  in  the  theatre,  instead  of  the  senate-house  or 
the  Pnyx,  where  this  could  alone  be  done  ;  finally,  in 
having  alleged  what  was  false,  for  the  purpose  oi 
favouring  Demosthenes.    He  concluded  by  demanding 
that  a  fine  of  fifty  talents  be  imposed  upon  Ctesiphon. 
The  matter  remained  for  some  time  pending,  in  con 
sequence  of  the  interruption  which  public  business  oi 
all  kinds  met  with  during  the  embarrassments  and 
trouble*  that  succeeded  the  battle  of  Chxronea.  When, 
however,  the  influence  of  the  Macedonian  party  had, 
through  the  exertions  of  Antipater,  gained  the  ascend- 
ancy in  Athens,  ^schines  believed  it  to  bo  the  fa- 
vourable moment  for  the  revival  of  his  accusation.  It 
was  brought  forward,  therefore,  again,  in  the  3d  year  o< 
the  112th  Olympiad,  which  was  eight  years  since  the 
proposition  of  Ctesiphon  had  been  made.  ^Eschines 
thereupon  pronounced  his  famous  harangue,  to  which 
Demosthenes  replied.    This  speech  of  Demosthenes 
is  regarded,  and  justly  so,  not  only  as  his  chef-d'oeuvre, 
but  as  the  most  perfect  specimen  that  eloquence  has 
ever  produced.    Such  is  the  opinion  of  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus  (De  Camp.  Verb. — Ed.  Reiske,  Op., 
vol.  5,  p.  204),  of  Cicero  (Oror.,  v  133),  and  of  Quin- 
tilian  (7ns/.  Or.,  11,  1).    Modern  critics  come  to  the 
same  conclusion.    It  is  said  that  after  this  discourse, 
Demosthenes  no  longer  appeared  as  a  public  speaker 
Ulpian,  in  his  commentary  on  the  oration  respectinj 
the  crown,  relates  an  anecdote,  which  has  often  been 
cited  by  those  scholars  who  maintain  that  tho  GreeV 
accents  are  anterior  to  the  grammarians  of  Alexandres 
Demosthenes  is  endeavouring  to  fix  the  charge  of  bri- 
bery on  iEschincs,  whom  he  represents  as  corrupted 
by  Philip  and  by  Alexander,  and  consequently  their 
hireling,  and  not  their  friend  or  guest.    Of  this  asser- 
tion he  declares  his  willingness  to  submit  the  truth  to 
the  judgment  of  the  assembly.    "  I  call  thee,"  say* 
the  orator,  "  the  hireling,  first  of  Philip,  and  now  of 
Alexander  ;  and  all  these  who  aro  here  present  agree 
in  opinion  with  mc.    If  thou  disbelierest  it,  ask  them 
the  question :  but  no,  I  will  ask  them  myself.— Athe- 
nians, does  iEschines  appear  to  you  in  the  light  of  a 
hireling  or  a  friend  of  Alexander's!"— In  putting  this 
question,  Demosthenes  pnrposcly  commits  a  fault  of 
accentuation  :  he  places  the  accent  improperly  on  the 
antepenultima,  instead  of  the  last  syllabic,  of  fitoduroc 
— in  the  words  of  Ulpian,  huv  e6ap66piotv — in  order 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  people  from  the  question 
to  the  pronunciation.    Tbi*  haa  the  desired  effect ; 
the  accurate  ears  of  the  Athenians  were  struck  with 
the  mistake ;  to  correct  it,  they  called  out  fttoffuroc, 
(itoOuTor;  ("  a  hireling!  a  hireling !")  from  every  part 
of  the  assembly.    Affecting  to  receive  the  word  as  tho 
expression  of  their  sentiments  on  the  guilt  of  iEschines, 
he  cries  out,  "  Dost  thou  hear  what  they  say  1" — The 
simple  pleadings  (iUai)  relative  to  mattera  of  private 
interest,  constitute  the  second  class  of  judicial  action*. 
Of  these  we  have  thirty  remaining,  which  are  a*  fol- 
lows: 1.  Discourses  having  relation  to  the  proceed- 
ings instituted  by  Demosthenes  against  his  guardian*. 
They  are  five  in  number :  of  these,  two  are  against 
Aphobus,  and  two  against  Onitor,  his  brother  — 2. 
Aoyot  napaypdQiKot,  or,  as  Cicero  (de  Invent.,  1,  8), 
calls  tbem,  constitutions  translative.    The  Roman 
orator  remarks  :  "  Cum  causa  ex  co  pendct  quod  non 
aut  is  agcrc  videtur  qucm  oportct,  aut  non  apud  quos, 
quo  tempore,  qua  lege,  quo  crimine,  qua  poena  opor 
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•et,  translative  dicitur  constitutio,  quia  actio  transla- 
tions et  commutaUonis  indigere  vidctur.  Atque  barum 
aliquaro  in  omnc  causae  genua  incidcre  nccease  eal. 
Nam  in  quam  rem  non  incident,  in  ea  nihil  ease  po- 
test controversies ;  quaro  earn  ne  causam  quidem  con- 
venit  putari."  We  have  aeven  diacouraea  of  this  claas 
from  the  pen  of  Demoathenes,  viz.,  against  Zcnolhemis, 
against  Apaturius,  against  Lacritus,  againat  Phormion, 
against  Paniatnetus,  against  Nausimachua,  and  Xeno- 
puhsa.— 3.  Discourses  relative  to  the  rights  of  suc- 
cession  and  to  questions  of  dower.  These  are  four 
in  number :  againat  Macartatus,  against  Leochares, 
againat  Spudias,  against  Bcetus  for  his  mother's  dowry. 
— 4.  Discourses  in  matters  of  commerce  and  of  debt. 
These  are  three  in  number  :  against  Caiippus,  against 
Nicostratus,  againat  Timotheua. — 5.  Actiona  for  in- 
demnity and  for  damages  (fftuin,  aix'ta).  The  dis- 
courses under  this  head  are  five  in  number  :  againat 
Bceotus,  against  Olympiodorus,  againat  Conon,  againat 
Dionysiodorus,  againat  Catliclea. — 6.  Actions  for  per- 
jury :  two  discourses  againat  Stephanua,  and  one 
againat  Euergus  and  Mnesibulus. — 7.  Three  dis- 
courses on  the  subject  of  the  avridoois,  or  exchange 
of  estates.  According  to  the  laws  of  Athena,  if  any 
person  appointed  to  undergo  any  public  charge,  or 
MtTovpyiOy  could  find  another  who  was  richer  than 
himself,  and  who  waa  free  from  all  duties,  the  informer 
waa  excused.  But  if  the  person  thus  substituted  de- 
nied that  he  waa  the  richer  of  the  two,  they  then  ex- 
changed eatates.  The  discourses  under  this  head  are 
the  following :  againat  Pbcenippus,  againat  Polyclea, 
and  respecting  the  crown  of  the  therarchia. — It  would 
be  useless  to  speak  of  each  of  these  thirty  pleadings  : 
a  few  remarks  on  some  of  them  must  suffice.  The 
five  discourses  which  Demosthenes  pronounced  againat 
his  guardians  contain  valuable  details  respecting  his 
youth,  his  fortune,  the  Athenian  lawa,  dec.  Aphobus, 
one  of  the  guardian*,  waa  condemned  to  pay  Demos- 
thenes the  sum  of  ten  talents.  It  doea  not  appear 
whether  he  brought  the  two  other  guardians  to  trial  or 
not :  it  is  probable  that  he  settled  the  matter  with 
them.  These  diacouraea  have  some  resemblance  to 
those  of  Isaus,  bis  master.— The  paragraph  for  Phor- 
mio  against  Apollodorua  has  furnished  occasion  for 
a  reproach  to  the  memory  of  Demoathenes.  We  are 
told  by  Plutarch  (Vit.  Dent  —  vol.  4,  p.  717,  ed. 
Reiske),  that  Demoathenes  "wrote  an  oration  for 
Apollodorus,  by  which  he  carried  bis  cause  against  the 
general  Timotbeus,  in  an  action  for  debt  to  the  public 
treasury ;  as  also  those  others  againat  Phormio  and 
Stephanus,  which  formed  a  just  exception  against  his 
character.  For  he  composed  likewise  the  oration 
which  Phormio  had  pronounced  against  Apollodorus. 
This,  therefore,  waa  like  furnishing  the  enemies  with 
weapons  out  of  the  same  ahop." — The  discourse  against 
Macartatus  respecting  the  succession  of  Hagniaa  ia  in- 
teresting from  the  circumstance  of  our  having  the  de- 
fence of  Macartatus  by  Isa»us,  and  from  our  being  thua 
able  to  compare  the  pupil  with  hia  former  master. — It 
remaina  to  apeak  of  the  third  class  of  Demosthenes' 
orations,  the  Aoyot  ImSeUrtKoi,  "studied  or  set 
speeches."  We  have  only  two  remaining,  and  these, 
very  probably,  are  spurious.  The  one,  briru^tor  Ao- 
yoc,  is  an  eloge  on  the  Athenians  who  had  perished  at 
Ch;p runes :  the  other,  Ipurisoe  Aoyof,  ia  written  in 
praise  of  the  beauty  of  the  young  Epicrates. — There 
are  also  six  Utters  of  Demosthenes,  written  by  htm 
during  his  exile :  five  of  them  are  addressed  to  the 
people  of  Athens. — The  best  editions  of  the  entire 
•vorka  of  Demosthenes  are,  that  of  Reiake,  in  the  Cor- 
pus Oratorum  Grctcorum,  and  that  of  Bekker,  in  the 
Orator e$  Attiei,  10  vola.,  8vo,  Oxon.,  1828.  (Scholl, 
Hist.  Lit.  G'.,  vol.  2,  p.  224. — Encyelop.  Metropol., 
dir.  2.  vol.  1,  p.  699,  seqq. — Recollections  of  an  Irish 
Barrister,  s  v.  Demosth) — II.  An  Athenian  general, 
eon  of  Alcisthcnes,  who  obtained  considerable  repute- 
432 


|  tion  during  ■  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Whea 
the  Spartan  monarch  Agis  made  an  inroad  into  At- 
tica, Demosthenes,  on  his  part,  infested  the  coots 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  seized  upon  and  fortified 
the  Measenisn  Pyloa.    This  led  to  the  affair  ol 
Sphactena,  in  which  be  had  a  conspicuous,  or,  rub- 
er, the  principal  share.    He  waa  afterward  tent 
with  an  armament  to  the  relief  of  Nicias  before 
Syracuse  ;  but,  by  bis  precipitate  measures  there, 
brought  defeat  upon  himself,  and  the  consequent 
ruin  of  the  whole  expedition.    Demosthenes  and  Ni- 
cias were  both  put  to  death  while  in  prison,  notwith- 
standing the  endeavours  of  the  Spartan  commtndet 
Gylippus  to  save  their  livea.    Another  account,  allu- 
ded to  by  Plutarch,  makes  them  to  have  been  stoned  u 
death.    ( Thucyd.,  4, 3,  seaq.—Plut.,  Vit.  Atc  >-UI. 
The  father  of  the  orator  Demosthenes,  a  rich  manu- 
facturer of  arm*.    (Plut.,  Vit.  Demosth.)  — IV.  A 
Greek  physician,  a  disciple  of  Alexander  Philakilies, 
who  obtained  the  same  surname  aa  hia  master,  tume 
ly,  Philalethe*,  or  "  Lover  of  Truth."    He  fioembed 
about  the  commencement  of  our  era,  and  turned  his  at- 
tention particularly  to  diseases  of  the  eye.  We  hav* 
some  fragments  remaining  of  his  writings  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  appear  to  have  formed  part  of  a  work 
often  cited  by  Galen,  Onbasiue,  and  Aetius.  (Sprw- 
gel,  Hist,  de  la  Med.,  vol.  1,  p.  468.— Rtnaulitn,  is 
Bwgr.  Univ.,  vol.  11,  p.  64.) 

Deo  (Aipu),  a  name  given  to  Ceres.   According  to 
the  common  account,  it  means  "  the  finder"  or  "  u>- 
ventre**,"  and  alludes  to  the  search  for,  and  ducovin 
of,  her  daughter,  on  the  part  of  the  goddess.  (Com- 
pare Eustath.,  ad  Horn.,  Od.,  11,  US. — ApoUm. 
Lex.  Horn.,  p.  221,  ed.  Toll  )   Knight,  however,  gtvei 
a  different  and  much  superior  explanation.   "  Ceres, 
be  observes,  "  waa  not  a  personification  of  the  brute 
matter  which  composed  the  earth,  but  of  the  passive 
productive  principle  supposed  to  pervade  it;  which 
joined  to  the  active,  waa  held  to  be  the  cause  of  tbs 
organization  and  animation  of  its  substance;  whence 
arose  bet  other  Greek  name,  AHfi,  the  inventress ' 
(Enquiry,  Ac,  v  36.)— Some  etymologists  are  in  la 
vour  of  an  Oriental  derivation  for  the  name.  Thw, 
Sickler  (Hymn,  ad  Cer.,  p.  112)  deduce*  it  from  th« 
Hebrew  davak,  "  to  be  feeble"  or  "  afflicted,"  in  alia 
eion  to  the  sorrow  of  Ceres  for  the  loss  of  her  daugh 
ter  ;  or,  aa  he  explain*  it,  the  condition  of  the  vegeu 
ble  kingdom,  when  the  quickening  principle  does  no 
act.    Schelling  also  makes  Deo  signify  "  the  one  the' 
has  become  feeble  and  dejected  with  sorrow  and  frutt 
less  search."  (Gotth.  der  Samothrak.,  p.  13.— Id.  ii 
p.  67.— Creuxer,  Sytnbolik,  vol.  4,  p.  276,  not  )  The 
term  Ar/u  occurs  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Certs  (». 
47,  211,  497),  but  is  suspected  by  Hermann  of  being 
an  interpolation.   (Hon.,  Hymn.,  ed.  Herm  —EfisL 
ed.,  p.  ci.,  seq.) 

DboInb  (Anutvn),  a  name  given  by  the  Greek  poets 
to  Proserpina,  as  the  daughter  of  Deo  or  Cerea.  Vut. 
Deo.    (Callim.,  fragm.,  48. — Valek.,  ad  loc.) 

Dxbbk,  a  city  of  Aaia  Minor,  in  Lycaonia,  near 
Iaauria.    D'Anville  place*  it  in  a  district  of  laauria 
called  Antiochiana,  agreeing  with  Ptolemy  (p  124) 
and  Stephanus  of  Byzantium ;  but  St.  Luke  (Acts, 
14,  6)  and  Hieroclea  (p.  675)  assign  it  to  Lycaonia 
Der  be  and  the  adjacent  town  of  Lystra  derive  consid 
erable.  interest  from  what  befell  St.  Paul  and  B«m* 
bas  there  on  leaving  Iconium.   Stephanua  reports,  tha* 
this  place  was  called  by  some  Delhi*,  which,  in  ibe 
Lvcaonian  language,  signified  "  the  juniper."  The 
same  lexicographer  describes  it  as  a  fortress  and  por. 
of  laauria ;  hut  we  ought,  in  hi*  account,  to  substitute 
Xifjvri  for  Xifiqv,  which  would  imply,  that  the  town  was 
situated  near  some  one  of  the  numerous  lakes  that  are 
to  be  found  in  this  part  of  Aaia  Minor.    Derb«,  as  we 
learn  from  Strabo  (669),  was  st  one  time  the  residence 
and  capital  of  Antipater,  the  robber  chieftain  of  I.vca 
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Iti  name  is  supposed  to  hate  been  derived  from 
the  word  Darb,  a  gait ;  and  here,  perhaps,  was  one  of 
Uk  passes  of  Mount  Taurus,  aa  the  name  of  Alahdag 
-*  jet  giveu  to  the  spot,  signifying  the  pass  of  the  high 
twunUu'is.  Colonel  Leake  thmka,  that  the  ruins 
now  called  Btnbtr-Kltssa,  or  the  Thousand  and  One 
Churches,  will  perhaps  be  found  to  be  those  of  Derbe : 
they  ba*i  never  yet,  he  Bdds,  been  visited,  or  at  least 
'Jeserfoed.  by  any  modern  traveller.  ( Walpole's  Me- 
motrs,  vol  2,  p.  233. — Leake's  Asia  Minor,  p.  101. 
•—Cramer's  Ana  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  68.) 

Dxaaicss,  a  nation  of  Upper  Asia,  whom  Ptolemy 
(S,  10)  places  in  Margiana,  where  the  Oxus,  accord- 
tog  to  bun,  empties  into  the  Caspian  ;  but  Strabo  (782) 
in  H\ reams.  Lareber  seeks  to  reconcile  this  discrep- 
ance by  supposing,  that,  in  Strabo's  time,  Margiana  did 
not  yet  extend  as  far  as  the  Caspian.  Others  place 
hem  on  the  southern  and  western  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian. (Ma*»ert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p.  135.)  Wahl, 
howeftr,  think*  that  they  occupied  a  part  of  what  is 
no*  CiumLsan.  ( Vorder  und  MiUel-As.,  vol.  1,  p.  562.) 
The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  the  Derbices  dwelt 
not  only  around  the  Oxus  and  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian, bat  that  their  territories  extended  also  to  the 
east  as  far  as  Bectriana.  (Bahr,  ad  Citt.,  Per*.,  c. 
*>—  Von  Hammer,  Wien.  Jahrb.,  vol.  7,  p.  253.) 

Daacivo  and  Dbbcktis,  a  goddess  worshipped  by 
the  Syrians,  and  the  same,  in  all  probability,  with 
Atargatis,  the  name  Derceto  or  Dercelia  itself  being, 
»pp*renUy,  a  mere  corruption  from  Atargatis.  (Kid. 
;\urg*tia)— According  to  Diodoms  SicuTus  (2, 4)  and 
Lician  {it  Syria  Dee,  14),  her  statues  represented 
her  as  half  woman,  half  fish,  the  female  part  being 
from  the  head  to  the  loins.    The  Syrians  of  Ascalon, 
where  Derceto  had  one  of  her  temples,  accounted  for 
this  peculiarity  of  form  by  the  following  legend.  Der- 
ceto, it  seems,  having  offended  Venus,  was  inspired 
by  the  latter  with  a  passion  for  a  young  priest,  and, 
having  become  s  mother,  and  being  filled  with  shame 
at  her  own  conduct,  she  put  the  young  man  lo  death, 
exposed  the  child  in  a  lonely  spot,  and,  throwing  her- 
self into  the  sea,  became  partially  transformed  into  a 
uih.    Hence  the  Syrians  abstained  from  eating  fish, 
ind  regarded  them  as  something  divine.    The  child 
was  the  famous  Semiramis.    (Diod.,  I.  c.)  Guigni- 
nt  makes  the  true  form  of  the  name  Atargatis  to  have 
been  A ddirdega,  i.  e.,  "the  excellent"  or  "divine 
fish."   The  root  is  dag,  "  a  fish,"  which  we  find  in- 
verted m  Atargatis  and  Derceto,  but  plainly  appearing 
in  the  Syrian  name  Dagon,    Dupuis  and  others  make 
the  Syrian  fish-worship  to  have  had  an  astronomical 
basis,  in  which  they  are  very  probably  correct.  (Ori- 
gnu  its  Culies,  vol.  2,  ch.  17. — Guigniaut,  vol.  2, 
pt.  L  p.  35,  wye.) 

DeKrotta,  a  city  of  Liguria,  about  twenty  miles  to 
the  west  of  Asta.  According  to  Strabo  (217),  it  was 
a  considerable  place.  It  was  a  Roman  colony  (Plin., 
J,  by,  surnamed  lull  a,  as  we  learn  from  ancient  in- 
scriptions. The  modem  name  ia  Tortona.  {Veil. 
Paterc.,  I,  15.— Cu.,  Ep.  ad  Fern.,  11,  13.) 

DtBTdsB,  now  Tortoso,  a  city  of  the  Ilercaones  in 
Spain,  situate  on  the  Iberus,  a  short  distance  above 
its  mouth.  Here  was  a  bridge  over  the  river,  and 
liong  this  route  led  the  main  military  road  to  the 
southern  parts  of  Spain,  and  the  colonies  established 
ibere.  (  Vkert,  Geog*.,  vol.  2,  p.  418. — Mannert, 
Gtogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  429.) 

Dava,  I.  a  city  of  the  Comavii  in  Britain.  It  lay 
on  the  river  Seteia,  or  Dec,  and  was  the  station  of  the 


20th  iVgion.  Devana  is  merely  an  error  of  the  edi- 
tions: the  Greek  form  of  the  name  in  Ptolemy  is 
Asova.  'Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  131.)  It  is 
sow  Chester. — II.  A  river  of  Britain,  in  the  north, 
•ow  the  Dee,  from  which  the  cities  of  Old  and  New 
Aberdeen,  the  latter  of  which  lies  at  its  mouth,  derive  . 

{Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  201.)— III.  | 
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There  was  another  river  named  Deva  in  Britain  us 
the  northwestern  coaat,  which  is  also  called  Dee,  and 
flows  into  Wigtoun  Bay,  the  ancient  Jena  ^Estuari  im 
DkccalIon,  a  prominent  personage  in  the  mythic*', 
traditions  from  which  Greek  history  sprang.   He  is 
represented  as  the  son  of  Prometheus  and  Clymeos 
(Schol.  ad  Pind.,  Of.,  9,  72),  or  of  Prometheus  ami 
Pandora,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  father  (Thueyd., 
1,  3),  sometimes  the  brother  of  Hellen  (Schol.  ad 
Apollon.  Bh.,  3,  1086),  the  reputed  founder  of  the 
Greek  nation.    The  seat  of  his  authority  was  Thes- 
saly,  from  which,  according  to  general  tradition,  he 
was  driven  to  Parnassus  by  a  great  deluge  (Apollod., 
1,  7,  2),  which,  however,  according  to  Aristotle  (Me- 
tcoroL,  1,  14),  occurred  between  Dodona  and  the 
Acheloiis.    The  Greek  legend  respecting  this  memo- 
rable event  is  as  follows :  Deucalion  waa  married  to 
Pyrrha,  the  daughter  of  Epimetheus  and  Pandora. 
When  Jupiter  designed  to  destroy  the  brazen  race  of 
men  on  account  of  their  impiety,  Deucalion,  by  the 
advice  of  bis  father,  made  himself  an  ark  (Xupvaxa), 
and,  putting  provisions  into  it,  entered  it  with  his  wife 
Pyrrha.    Jupiter  then  poured  rain  from  heaven,  and 
inundated  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  so  that  all  the 
people,  except  a  few  who  escaped  to  the«lofty  mount- 
ains, perished  in  the  waves.    At  the  same  time,  the 
mountains  of  Thesaaly  were  burst  through  by  the  flood, 
and  all  Greece  without  the  isthmus,  as  well  aa  all  the 
Peloponnesus,  were  overflowed.    Deucalion  was  car- 
ried along  the  sea  in  his  ark  for  nine  days  and  nights, 
until  he  reached  Mount  Parnassus.    By  this  time  the 
rain  had  ceased,  and,  leaving  his  ark,  he  sacrificed  to 
Jupiter  "  Flight- giving"  (*i/ftor),  who  sent  Hermes, 
desiring  him  to  ask  what  he  would.    His  request  was 
to  have  the  earth  replenished  with  men.   By  the  di- 
rection of  Jupiter,  thereupon,  he  and  his  wife  flurg 
stones  behind  them,  and  those  which  Deucalion  cast 
became  men,  those  thrown  by  Pyrrha  women  -,  end 
from  this  circumstance,  say  the  Greeks,  came  the 
name  for  people  Q&b£  from  Aduf,  "  a  stone." — Apoi- 
lod., 1,  7,  2). — This  narrative,  it  may  easily  be  seen, 
is  of  a  very  narrow  and  even  unpoctic  character.  It 
restricts  the  general  deluge  to  Greece  Proper,  perhapr 
originally  to  Thessaly  (Aristot.,  I.  c.) ;  and  it  mosl 
incongruously  represents  others  as   having  escaped 
as  well  as  Deucalion ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  inti- 
mates, that  he  and  his  wife  alone  had  been  preserved 
in  the  catastrophe.    What  is  said  of  the  braxen  age  is 
quite  at  variance  with  the  narrative  of  Heaiod,  and  is 
a  very  clumsy  attempt  at  connecting  two  perfectly  in- 
dependent and  irreconcilable  myths.    The  circum- 
stance of  the  ark  is  thought  by  some  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  Mosaic  account,  and  to  have  been  learned  at 
Alexandres,  for  we  elsewhere  find  the  dove  noticed. 
41  The  mycologists,"  says  Plutarch,  "  inform  us,  that 
a  dove  let  fly  out  of  the  ark,  was  to  Deucalion  a  sign 
of  bad  weather  if  it  came  in  again,  of  good  weather  if 
it  flew  away."  (Plat.,  de  tolcrt.  an. — Op.,  ed.  Jieiskc, 
vol.  10,  p.  37.)   The  sacrifice  and  the  appearance  ol 
Hermes  also  strongly  remind  us  of  Noah.— The  Latin 
writers  take  a  much  nobler  view  of  the  deluge.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  it  overspread  the  whole  earth,  and 
all  animal  life  perished  except  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha, 
whom  Ovid,  who  gives  a  very  poetical  account  of  this 
great  catastrophe,  conveys  in  a  small  boat  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Parnassus;  while  others  make  .£ tna  ar  Athot 
the  mountain  which  yielded  them  a  refuge.  (Olid, 
Met.,  1,  253,  seqq.—Hygin.,  fab.,  153  —  Sen.  ed 
Virg.,  Eclog.,  6,  41.)   According  to  Ovid,  they  con 
suited  the  ancient  oracle  of  Themis  respecting  the  res- 
toration of  mankind,  and  received  the  following  re 
•spouse  :  "  Depart  from  the  fane,  veil  your  heads 
loosen  your  girded  vestments,  and  cast  behind  you  the 
great  bones  of  your  parent."   (Met.,  1,  381,  seqq.) 
They  were  at  first  honor-struck  st  such  an  act  of  im- 
piety being  enjoined  upon  them ;  but  at  length  D*> 
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cti'ori  penetrated  the  sense  of  the  oracle,  the  stones  ] 
being,  by  a  very  natural  figure,  the  bones  of  the  earth. 
— Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  arc  evidently  pure  beings  of  J 
fiction,  personifications  of  water  and  fire.  The  name 
Deucalion  comes  very  probably  from  detf«  (whence 
SevKv;),  to  tcet;  while  Pyrrha.  is  evidently  derived 
from  -rip,  fire.  The  meaning  of  the  legend  will  then 
ba,  that  when  the  passage  through  which  the  Peneus 
carries  off  the  waters  that  run  into  the  vale  of  Thes- 
salv,  which  is  on  all  sides  shut  in  by  lofty  mountains, 
had  been  closed  by  some  accident,  they  overflowed 
the  whole  of  its  surface,  till  the  action  of  subterranean 
fire  opened  a  way  for  them.  According  to  this  view 
of  the  subject,  then,  the  deluge  of  Deucalion  was 
merely  a  local  one  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  when  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
became  known  to  the  Greeks,  that  some  features  bor- 
rowed from  the  universal  deluge  of  Noah  were  incor- 
oorated  into  the  story  of  tho  Thcssalian  flood.  (  Wclck- 
er,  Tril.,  p.  549,  not. — Keightlcy's  Mythology. — Clin- 
ion's  Fasti  Helleniei,  vol.  I,  p.  43,  not.)  It  is  but 
fair  to  remark,  however,  that  many  modern  writers  re- 
gard the  deluge  of  Deucalion  as  nothing  else  than  a 
tradition  of  the  great  cataclysm  of  Noah,  altered  in 
some  of  its  features,  and  placed  by  the  Hellenes  in  the 
period  which  they  also  assigned  to  Deucalion,  because 
he  was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  their  nation,  and 
because  his  history  is  confounded  with  that  of  all  the 
chiefs  of  the  renewed  nations.  Such,  in  particular,  is 
the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Cuvier.  (Theory  of  the 
Earth,  p.  145,  seqq.,  Jameson's  transl. — Ovid,  erf. 
Lemaire,  vol.  3,  p.  xiii.,  seqq.) 

D!a,  I.  another  name  for  the  island  of  Naxos. 
(Plin  ,  4,  12.) — II.  An  island  not  far  from  the  north- 
em  shore  of  Crete.    It  is  now  Standia. 

DiacSras,  I.  a  nativb  of  the  island  of  Melos,  and  fol- 
lower of  Democritus.  Having  been  sold  as  a  captive 
in  his  youth,  he  was  redeemed  by  Democritus,  and 
trained  up  in  the  study  of  philosophy.  He  attached 
himself  also  to  lyric  poetry,  and  was  much  distinguish- 
ed for  his  success  in  this  branch  of  the  art.  His  name, 
however,  has  been  transmitted  with  infamy  to  posteri- 
ty, as  that  of  an  avowed  advocate  for  the  rejection  of 
all  religious  belief.  It  is  expressly  asserted  by  ancient 
writers,  that  when,  in  a  particular  instance,  he  saw  a 
perjured  person  escape  punishment,  he  publicly  de- 
clared his  disbelief  of  Divine  Providence,  and  from 
that  time  spoke  of  the  gods  and  all  religious  ceremo- 
nies with  ridicule  and  contempt.  He  even  attempted 
to  lay  open  the  sacred  mysteries,  and  to  dissuade  the 
people  from  submitting  to  the  rites  of  initiation.  A 
price  at  last  was  set  upon  his  head,  and  he  fled  to  Cor- 
inth, where  he  died.  He  lived  about  416  years  before 
Christ.  (Cie.,  N.  D.,  I,  23  —  Id.  ib.,  3.  37  —  Vol. 
Max.,  1,  1,  ext.  7.) — II.  An  athlete  of  Rhodes,  who 
gained  the  prize  in  pugilism  at  the  Olympic  games, 
B.C.  462,  01.  79.  His  victory  was  celebrated  by 
Pindar,  in  an  ode  which  is  still  extant  (Olympiad  7), 
and  which  is  said  to  have  been  inscribed  in  golden  let- 
ters in  the  temple  of  the  Lindian  Minerva,  at  Rhodes. 
According  to  Pindar,  he  twice  obtained  the  victory  in 
'.he  games  of  Rhodes,  four  times  at  the  Isthmian,  and 
was  successful  also  at  the  Nemean  and  other  contests. 
Aulus  Gellius  (3, 15)  informs  us,  that  he  saw  his  three 
sons  crowned  on  the  same  day  at  the  Olympic  games, 
and  expired  through  joy.  Bayle  (Diet.,  s.  v.)  censures 
Pindar  for  prolix  digression  in  the  ode  above  referred 
to,  and  is  censured  in  turn  by  B&ckh :  "  Baylius,  Pin- 
dart  quidem  pessimus  judex  :  nam  hoc  carmen,  quod 
»b  digressimes  reprchendil,  ita  pulchre  adornatum  est, 
ut  nihil  vituperari  queat."  (BSckh,  ad  Pind.,  01, 7, 
vot.  3,  p.  167.) 

DuMASTioosis,  a  festival  at  Sparta  in  honour  of  Di- 
ana Orthia.    (Vid.  Bomonicae.) 

Diana  (called  bv  the  Greeks  'kpreutc,  Artemis), 
was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Laton\  and  sister  of 


DIANA. 

Apollo     She  was  the  goddess  of  the  chase;  the  also 
preside*.  3ver  the  delivery  of  females.   The  sodden 
deaths  o.  women  were  ascribed  to  her  darts,  as  thoso 
ol  men  were  to  the  ariows  of  her  brother,  of  whom  tho 
forms  the  exact  counterpart.    Diana  was  a  &potlei« 
virgin :  her  chief  ioy  was  to  speed  like  a  Dorian  maid 
over  the  hills,  followed  by  a  tram  of  nymphs,  in  par- 
suit  of  the  flying  game.    Calhmachus  thus  relatei  ths 
early  history  of  the  goddess.  (Hymn,  ad  Dion )  Di- 
ana, while  yet  a  child,  as  she  rat  on  her  father's  kites, 
besought  him  to  grant  her  permission  to  lead  a  life  of 
perpetual  virginity,  to  get  a  bow  and  arrows  formed  by 
the  Cyclopes,  and  to  devote  herself  to  the  chase.  She 
farther  asked  for  sixty  Ocean-nymphs  as  her  compan- 
ions, and  twenty  nymphs  from  Amnisos  in  Crete  as  her 
attendants.  Of  towns  and  cities  she  required  not  mote 
than  one,  satisfied  with  the  mountains,  which  she  never 
would  leave,  but  to  aid  women  in  the  pains  of  child 
birth.    Her  indulgent  sire  assented  with  a  smile,  and 
gave  her  not  one,  but  thirty  towns.    She  speeds  to 
Crete,  and  thence  to  Ocean,  and  selects  all  her  nymph* 
On  her  return,  she  calls  at  Lipara  on  Vulcan  and  the 
Cyclopes,  who  immediately  lay  aside  all  their  work  to 
execute  her  orders.    She  now  proceeds  to  Arcadia, 
where  Pan,  the  chief  god  of  that  country,  supplies  her 
with  dogs  of  an  excellent  breed.    Mount  Parrbasiw 
then  witnessed  the  first  exploit  of  the  huntress  goddess 
Five  deer,  larger  than  bulls,  with  horns  of  gold,  fed 
on  the  bonks  of  the  dark- pebbled  Ananrus,  at  the  foot 
of  that  hill ;  of  these  the  goddess,  unaided  by  her  dogs, 
caught  four,  which  she  reserved  to  draw  her  chariot; 
the  fifth,  destined  by  Juno  for  the  last  labour  of  Her- 
cules, bounded  across  the  Keladon  and  escaped  — 
The  adventures  of  Diana  were  not  numerous.  She 
turned  Actason  into  a  stag  for  having  unconsciously 
beheld  her  when  bathing.    Callieto  was  changed  by  ba 
into  a  bear  for  a  breach  of  maiden  purity.    Orion  per- 
ished by  ner  arrows.    Along  with  nor  brother  she  de- 
stroyed tiie  children  of  Niobe  ;  and,  in  a  fable  later 
than  Homer,  she  is  said  to  have  detained  the  Grecian 
fleet  at  Auiis,  in  consequence  of  Agamemnon  *  having 
killed  a  hind  which  was  sacred  to  her,  and  to  have  re- 
quired the  sacrifice  of  his  daughter  Iphigenia.  The 
Aloidx,  Oius  and  Ephialtes,  sought  in  marriage  Jam) 
and  Diana  ,  the  latter  goddess,  changing  her  form  into 
a  hind,  sprang  out  between  the  two  orolhere,  who, 
aiming  their  darts  at  the  supposed  beaBt,  by  her  art 
pierced  eacti  other,  and  died.— If  Diana  or  Artemii 
were  merely  one  of  the  names  under  which  the  moot 
was  worshipped,  it  need  not  surprise  us  to  find  her 
identified  with  Selene,  with  Hecate,  and  even  with 
Proserpina,  the  goddess  of  the  onder  world,  and  to  be 
thence  called  ino  three-formed  eoddess,  ruling  as  Se- 
lene in  the  sk>,  *s  Artemis  or  Diana  on  earth,  as  He- 
cate or  Proserpina  in  Erebus.    This  will  also  give  a 
very  simple  reason  for  her  being  tho  aider  of  women 
in  labour.    The  moon  was  believed  bv  the  ancients  to 
have  great  influence  over  growth  in  general  (Pli*-» 
18,  30  —  Id  ,  2.  99  —  Id.,  10,  54  —Plut.,  de  Is.  e. 
Os.,  41.— Eudocta,  11) ;  and  as,  moreover,  a  woman' 
time  was  reckoned  by  moons,  it  was  natural  to  con 
ccive  that  the  moon-goddess  presided  over  the  birth  o. 
children.    (Vid  Lucina.) — On  the  other  hand,  sod- 
den deaths  were  ascribed  to  tho  influence  of  ApoUi' 
and  Diana.    In  the  former  case,  this  will  bo  an  a.k- 
sion  to  the  couas  dc  Wet/;  in  the  latter,  to  the  wel- 
known  unhealthy  influence  of  the  moon,  in  producing  . 
fevers,  dec    Diana  was  also  confounded  with  the  god-  \ 
dess  worshipped  on  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  whose  al- 
tars were  stained  with  the  blood   of  such  unhappy 
strangers  as  were  cast  on  that  inhospitable  shore 
(Herod.,  4,  103 .--Eurip .,  Iph.  in  Taur.)    She  was 
identified,  too,  with  the  goddiss  of  nature  adored  al 
Ephesus,  whose  symbolical  figure,  by  its  multitude  ot 
breasts  and  heads  of  animals  hung  around  it,  denoted 
the  fecundity  of  nature  —Disns.  is  generally  rspre 
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tented  u  t  healthy,  strong,  active  maiden  ;  handsome, 
tat  with  do  gentleness  of  expression.    She  wears  the 
CrcUD  hunting-shoes  (iv6pofut)ic),  and  has  her  gar- 
ment tucked  up  for  speed.    On  her  back  she  bears  a 
quiver,  and  in  her  band  a  bow  or  a  hunting- spear.  She 
»  utuilly  attended  by  a  hound.    Walker  considers  the 
n.oJe  in  which  this  goddess  is  represented  as  an  il- 
lustration of  what  he  terras  the  locomotive  system. 
(Analysis  of  Beauty,  p.  220.) — The  name  Artemis 
teems  identical  with  uprcfir/c,  whole,  uninjured,  and, 
there/ore,  sound  and  pure,  probably  with  reference  to 
lbs  virginity  of  the  goddess.    Welcker,  however,  re- 
gards u  is  an  epithet  of  the  same  nature  with  Opis 
and  Nctrnis,  and  says  that  it  is  ipt-Qrptc.  (Schwenk, 
p.  263.)  The  name  Diana  comes  from  Dia  or  Detva 
Jtna,  which  became  Diajana  or  Deivjana,  and  ulti- 
mately Diana.    She  was  invoked  as  Detva  Iana  in 
:he  Saliao  hymns.    Varro  makes  Iana  the  same  as 
Luna.  (R.  R  ,  1,  37,  3  )    Nigidiua,  however  (ap. 
Mscnk,  Sat.,  1,  9),  makes  Diana  come  from  Iana 
with  D  prefixed ;  while  Lanzi  deduces  the  name  from 
the  tarly  Greek  form  TH  ANA  (i.  e.,  r/  uvdaai,  "  the 
fttcn"),  just  as  Apollo  is  called  uvaf.   {Saggio  di 
Lingua  Etrusca,  vol.  I,  p.  48,  not.) — Mycologists 
are  divided  respecting  the  original  nature  of  Apollo  and 
Dam.   The  question  is,  whether  they  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  physical  or  moral  beings.    Both  classes  of 
disputants  agree  that  the  Utter  is  their  character  in 
the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  poetry,  whero  Apollo  ap- 
pears only  aa  the  god  of  prophecy,  music,  and  ar- 
chery, and  Diana  as  his  counterpart  in  this  last  office. 
V'oss,  therefore  (with  whom  agree  Wolf,  Lobeck,  Her- 
aunn,  YScker,  Nitzscb,  and  Mullcr),  maintains  such 
to  have  been  the  original  conception  of  these  deities  ; 
while  Heyne,  Buttmann,  Welcker,  Creuzer,Guigniaut, 
and  others,  think  that  Apollo  and  Diana  were,  in  their 
primitive  character,  the  same  with  the  sun  and  moon, 
rhii  latter  hypothesis  is  undoubtedly  the  more  correct 
vu  of  the  two.   (  KeightUy's  Mythology,  p.  128,  seqq. ) 
The  references,  in  the  discussion  just  alluded  to,  are  as 
fellows:  Voas,  Mythol.  Brief e,  vol.  2,  p.  385  —  Id 
i,  vol  3,  p.  53—  Wolf,  ad  17.,  1,  43  —  Lobeck,  Ag- 
laoph ,  p.  79. — Hermann,  uber  das  Wcsen,  dec,  p. 
106.  teqq — Valcker,  Myth.der  lap.,  p.  309.— Heyne, 
*i  II,  1,  50. — Buttmann,  Mytholog.,  vol.  1,  p.  I,  seqq. 
-Wekker,  Tnl.,  p.  41,  65,  222. 

Dumum  Promoxtoriom,  a  promontory  and  town 
•f  HispaniaTarraconensis,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
opposite  the  Pilyusc  Insula;.    The  modern  name  of 
the  town  is  Dema,  and  of  the  promontory,  cape  St. 
Martin.    It  was  one  of  the  three  towns  on  this  coast 
whose  foundation  was  ascribed  to  the  Massilians.  It 
was  called  by  them  Artemisium,  from  the  Greek  name 
sf  Diana,  who  had  a  temple  here  which  was  much 
venerated.    Sertorius  made  this  the  chief  station  for 
bis  fleet,  in  consequence  of  its  favourable  position  for 
intercepting  the  vessels  of  the  foe.    Mela  names  the 
promontory  Ferraria.  without  doubt  from  iron-works 
in  its  vicinity     (Strab.,  159. — Mannert,  Gcogr.,  vol. 
1.  P.  423  —  Mela,  2.  6.) 

DusIa,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Jupiter  at  Athens. 
In  ancient  Attica,  the  four  tribes  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Ericbthonius  derived  their  names  from  four 
divinities,  Jupiter,  Minerva,  Neptune,  and  Vulcan. 
They  were  termed,  accordingly,  biueShQnvaiic,  II<>- 
stiiuviut,  and  Ufaioridc.    The  deities  in  question 
were  the  four  great  possessors  of  the  Attic  soil,  and 
Jove  was  the  first  among  them.    At  the  outgoing  of 
the  month  Antbcaterion,  all  the  citizens  celebrated  his 
festrvsJ  under  the  name  of  Diasia;  many,  after  the 
old  fashion,  offered  him  the  fruits  of  their  fields,  while 
Others  sacrificed  cattle.    It  was  a  state  family-feast ; 
the  old  idea  of  house  and  court  not  being  forgotten  in 
n     (Creuzer,  Symbclik,  vol.  2,  p.  510. —  Wachsmulh, 
Alter t hum* I:.,  vol.  4,  p.  25,  el  139.  —  Mitchell,  ad 
Anstovh.,  Nub .  397.) 


Dm io,  a  city  of  Gaul,  in  the  territory  of  the  Lingo 
ncs,  and  now  Dijon.    It  was  founded,  according  to 
some  authorities,  by  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  while 
others  make  him  merely  to  have  fortified  it  anew. 
(Greg.  Turon.,  3,  19.) 

Dicca,  a  town  of  Thrace  in  the  territory  of  the 
Bistoues,  and  to  the  southeast  of  the  Bistonian  marsh. 
(Herod.,  7,  109.— Scylaz,  p.  27.— Strabo,  Epit.,  7,  p. 
331.)  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  travels,  mentions  the  Bis- 
tonis  Palus,  and  some  ruins  near  it,  which  probably 
are  lo  be  identified  with  those  of  Dieses.  (Clarke's 
Travels,  vol.  8,  p.  65.) 

Dicsarchu.    Vid.  Putcoli. 

DiCiEARCHCs,  I.  a  native  of  Measana  in  Sicily.  He 
was  a  scholar  of  Aristotle's,  and  is  called  a  peripatetic 
philosopher  by  Cicero  (Off.,  2,  6);  but,  though  he 
wrote  some  works  on  philosophical  subjects,  he  seems 
to  have  devoted  his  attention  principally  to  geography 
and  statistics.  His  chief  philosophical  work  was  two 
dialogues  "  on  the  Soul/'  each  divided  into  three  books, 
the  one  dialogue  being  supposed  lo  have  been  held  at 
Corinth,  the  other  at  Mytilene.  In  these  he  argued 
against  the  Platonic  doctrines  of  the  soul,  and,  indeed, 
altogether  denied  its  existence.  The  greatest  perform- 
ance, however,  of  Dicaearchus  was  a  treatise  on  the  ge- 
ography, politics,  and  manners  of  Greece,  which  he 
called  Bloc  'EAAudor,  "  The  Life  of  Greece"  (a  title 
imitated  by  Varro  in  his  Vita  Populi  Rotnani). — All 
the  philosophical  writings  of  Dicaearchus  are  lost.  His 
geographical  works  have  shared  the  same  fate,  except 
a  few  fragments.  We  have  remaining  one  hundred 
and  fifty  verses  of  his  'Avaypactr/  njf  'EAAodoc,  or 
"  Description  of  Greece,"  written  in  iambic  trimeters  ; 
and  also  two  fragments  of  the  hioc  'EXXudor,  one  con- 
taining a  description  of  Boeotia  and  Attica,  and  anoth- 
er an  account  of  Mount  Pelion.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured, with  great  appearance  of  truth,  that  the  cita- 
tions from  Dicaearchus,  in  which  his  trcaliaes  on  "  Mu- 
sical Contests,"  "on  the  Dionysian  Contests,"  dec, 
are  referred  to,  arc  drawn  from  his  "  Life  of  Greece," 
and  that  the  grammarians  have  named  them  by  the  title 
of  the  subdivision  to  which  these  subjects  belonged,  in- 
stead of  the  leading  title  of  tho  book.  (N'dke,  Rhein. 
Mus.for  1833,  p.  47.)  Dicaearchus's  maps  were  ex- 
tant in  the  time  of  Cicero  (Ep  ad  Alt.,  6,  2),  but 
his  geography  was  not  much  to  be  depended  upon. 
(Strab  ,  104.)  Cicero  was  very  fond  of  the  writings 
of  Dicaearchus,  and  speaks  of  him  iu  terms  of  wartr. 
admiration.  (Ep.  ad  Alt.,  2,  2.)  In  one  of  the  ex 
tant  fragments  Dicaearchus  quotes  Posidippus,  ant. 
must  therefore  have  been  alive  in  289  B.C. — The  re- 
mains of  this  writer  are  given  in  tho  Geographi  Graci 
Minores  of  Hudson,  Gail,  and  Bernhardy.  They  were 
printed  also  (with  the  exception  of  the  one  respecting 
Pelion)  in  the  collection  of  Stephens,  Pans,  1590,  and 
in  the  Bccond  volume  of  Gronovius  s  Thesaurus  An- 
tiq.  Grax.  Marx  haa  given  a  new  edition  of  them  in 
Crouzer's  Melctcmata,  voL  3,  p.  174,  seqq. — II.  A 
grammarian,  a  pupil  of  Aristarchus.  (Suid.) 

DitT.vus  Mons.    Vid.  Dicte. 

Dictamnl'm  Pkomontobicm.  Vid.  Dictynnaeuni 
Promontorium. 

Dictator,  the  highest  extraordinary  magistrate  :u 
ihe  Roman  republic.  Though  the  name  obviously 
contains  the  element  die  (from  dtco),  it  was  doubted 
by  the  Roman  writers,  whether  the  title  had  reference 
to  the  mode  of  his  nomination  or  his  power.  He  was 
also  called  PraUor  Maximus,  and  Magister  Popuii, 
and  in  Greek  iicwnaroc,  or  "double  consul."  Aftei 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  ihe  consulship  was  estab 
lished.  Tho  two  consuls  possessed  the  same  powci 
as  the  kings  in  the  administration  of  tho  state  and  the 
command  of  the  army,  yet  their  authority  was  subject 
to  some  restrictions,  and  principally  to  the  appeal  thai 
could  bo  made  from  their  decisions.  The  two  con 
suls,  possessing  equal  authority,  often  differed  it  then 
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rums  and  opinions ;  a  circumstance  which  necessa 
rily  caused  jealousy  and  disunion,  particularly  in  the 
command  of  the  army  when  on  active  service.  In 
extraordinary  emergencies,  therefore,  the  republic  re- 
quired a  single  magistrate,  infested  with  ample  au- 
thority. Such  circumstances  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  dictatorship.  The  first  dictator  was  created 
about  263  A.U.C.,  or  601  B.C.  (Ur>.,  2, 18.)  The 
dictator  united  in  himself  the  poA'cr  of  the  two  con- 
suls ;  and  tho  authority  of  all  the  other  magistrates, 
except  that  of  the  tribunes,  ceased  as  soon  as  he  was 
appointed.  He  possessed  the  whole  administrative 
power  of  tho  state,  and  the  command  of  the  army 
without  any  restrictions.  (Dio  Cast.,  according  to 
Zonaras,  7,  13,  where  a  reference  to  a  lost  book  of 
Dio  is  given. — Dim.  Hal.,  5,  70,  stqq.)  He  bad  the 
power  of  life  and  death,  and  there  was  no  appeal  from 
his  decision.  This  power,  however,  continued  only 
for  the  space  of  six  months,  even  although  the  busi- 
ness for  which  he  had  been  created  was  not  finished, 
and  was  never  prolonged  beyond  that  time  except  in 
extreme  necessity,  as  in  the  case  ?f  Camillus,  for  Syl- 
la  and  Ctesar  usurped  their  perpetuai  dictatorship  in 
contempt  of  the  laws  of  their  country.  But  the  dic- 
tator usually  resigned  his  command  whenever  he  had 
effected  the  business  for  which  he  bad  been  created  : 
thus,  Q.  Cincinnatus  and  Mamcrcus  iEmilius  abdica- 
ted the  dictatorship  on  the  16th  day  ;  Q.  Servilius  on 
the  8th  day.  Another  check  on  the  dictator's  power 
was,  that  he  could  lay  out  none  of  the  public  money 
without  the  authority  of  the  senate  or  the  order  of  the 
people.  He  could  not,  moreover,  leave  Italy ;  a  law 
which  was  only  once  violated,  and  that  on  account  of 
the  most  urgent  necessity,  as,  for  example,  in  the  first 
Punic  war,  when  a  dictator  commanded  in  Sicily. 
(Lit.,  Evil.,  19.)  Neither  was  he  allowed  to  ride  on 
horseback  without  the  permission  of  the  people.  The 
principal  check,  however,  against  a  dictator's  abuse  of 
power  was,  that  he  might  be  called  to  an  account  for 
his  conduct  when  he  resigned  his  office.  The  dicta- 
tor was  not  created  by  tho  suffrages  of  the  people,  as 
the  other  magistrates,  but  one  of  the  consuls,  by  order 
of  the  senate,  named  as  dictator  whatover  person  of 
consular  dignity  he  thought  proper ;  and  this  he  did, 
after  having  taken  the  auspices,  usually  in  the  dead  of 
night.  Sometimes  the  senate  itself  appointed  the  dic- 
tator, and  in  some  instances  he  was  elected  by  the 
comitia.  The  dictator  was  preceded  by  twenty-four 
lictors,  with  the  fasces  and  *  ceteris,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  as  many  as  the  two  consuls  together.  The  wri- 
ters on  Roman  antiquities,  and  especially  Dr.  Adam, 
assert,  that  the  dictator  was  attended  by  twenty-four 
lictors  with  the  fasces  and  seeuris  even  in  the  city. 
In  this  they  appear  to  have  erred.  Plutarch,  indeed, 
tells  us,  in  his  life  of  Fabius,  that  the  dictator  was  at- 
tended by  twenty-four  lictors ;  but,  as  Justus  Lipsius 
observes,  this  statement  is  contradicted  by  higher  au- 
thority ;  for  we  are  told  in  the  epitome  of  the  89th 
book  of  Livy,  that  Sylla,  in  assuming  to  himself  twen- 
ty-four lictors,  bad  done  a  thing  entirely  unprecedent- 
ed :  "  Sylia,  dictator  /actus,  quod  nemo  quidem  un- 
quam  fecerat,  cum  fascibus  tigtnti  quatuor  proccssit." 
— At  first  the  dictator  was  taken  only  from  the  patri- 
cian order,  but  afterward  (B.C.  356)  from  the  plebeians 
also.  After  his  appointment  he  nominated  the  mas- 
ter of  the  horse  (Magister  Equitum),  who  commanded 
under  him.  Sometimes,,  however,  a  master  of  the 
horse  was  pitched  upon  for  the  dictator  by  the  senate, 
or  by  the  order  of  the  people.  It  was  only  when  the 
state  was  menaced  by  a  sudden  danger  from  within 
or  without  that  a  dictator  was  nominated  ;  but,  in 
the  course  of  time,  a  dictator  was  elected  to  preside 
at  the  elections  hi  the  comitis,  when  the  consuls  were 
abroad ;  and  also  on  some  other  public  solemnities. 
(!*».,  7,  3.— Id.,  8,  18,  et  23.)  For  one  hundred  and 
twenty  y*»ara  before  Sylla,  he  creation  of  a  dictator  was 
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disused,  but  in  dangerous  emergencies  the  consul 
were  armed  with  dictatorial  power.  This  office,  >o re- 
spectable and  illustrious  in  trie  first  ages  of  the  repab 
lie,  became  odious  by  the  usurpations  of  8yll&  and 
Cesar ;  and,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  Rooms 
senate,  on  the  motion  of  the  consul  Antony,  passed  t 
decree,  which  forbade  a  dictator's  being  ever  after  ap- 
pointed at  Rome.  Augustus  declined  the  office,  thooefc 
offered  to  him  by  the  people  {Suet.,  Aug.,  62),  sxd  iba 
title  of  dictator  was  never  assumed  by  the  emperor* 
of  Rome  —These  sre  the  received  opinions  as  to  the 
Roman  dictators;  but  in  Niebuhr's  Roman  History 
we  find  other  views  of  the  subject,  to  which  wc  skill 
briefly  advert.    According  to  him,  the  dictatorship 
was  of  Latin  origin,  and  was  introduced  from  the  Latins 
among  the  Romans.    The  object  of  the  Roman  dic- 
tatorship was  to  evade  the  Valerian  laws,  and  to  ei 
tablish  the  power  of  the  patricians  over  the  plebeians ; 
for  the  appeal  granted  by  those  laws  was  from  tht 
sentence  of  the  consuls,  not  from  that  of  the  dictator 
The  later  Romans  had  but  an  indistinct  knowledge  of  ^ 
the  dictatorship  of  the  ancient  constitution.   Dio  Cat 
sius  is  in  error  when  (without  excepting  the  patri 
cians)  he  asserts,  that  in  no  instance  was  there  a  right 
of  appeal  from  the  dictator,  and  that  he  could  con- 
demn knights  and  senators  to  death  without  trial. 
Dionysius  is  also  in  error  when  he  says  that  the  die 
tator  decided  on  every  measure  according  to  his  own 
pleasure.    It  is  incorrect  to  suppose,  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  dictator  in  all  cases  rested  with  one  of  the 
consuls  ;  for  the  conferring  of  kingly  power  (such  ai 
that  of  the  dictator  was)  could  never  have  been  in- 
trusted to  a  single  person.    The  pontifical  books  bate 
preserved  so  much  as  this,  that  the  dictator  wasnomt- 
nctcd  by  the  senate,  and  that  the  nomination  was  ap 
proved  by  the  people.    As  the  plebeians  increased  a 
power,  the  dictatorship  was  seldom  required,  and  the? 
only  for  matters  of  less  importance,  and  in  such  ctsci 
the  nomination  was  left  to  the  consuls.    For  a  genera 
sketch  of  the  dictatorial  power,  consult  Creuser,  Rm 
Antiq.,  p  231,  scqq.—Nicbuhr,  Rem.  Hist.,  rot  l,p 
496,  seqq.,  Cambr.  iransl. 

Dicte,  a  mountain  of  the  island  of  Crete,  now  catted 
Sethia,  and  also  Lastki,  next  in  height  to  Mount  Ida, 
and  covered  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  year  will 
snow  ;  whence  it  is  denominated  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  and 
Ptolemy,  "  the  White  Mountain.*'    (Strabo,  338.— 
Compare  Athenecus,  9,  p.  376.)    It  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  have  obtained  its  name  from  Dictynna,  t 
nymph  of  Crete,  who  is  supposed  first  to  hsve  invented 
hunting-nets  (SIktvq),  and  to  have  been  caUcd  Dictyn- 
na on  that  account,  having  been  before  named  Brtto 
martis.    (Callim.,  Hymn,  in  Dian.,  v.  197.)  Strabo, 
however,  censures  Callimachus  for  his  false  derivation 
of  the  name.    According  to  another  account,  she 
plunged  into  the  sea  in  order  to  avoid  Minos,  whs 
pursued  her,  and  was  caught  in  a  fisherman's  net 
This  mountain  was  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  and  bene* 
he  was  called  Dietaus,  as  well  as  from  a  cave  whtct 
was  there,  in  which  he  had  been  concealed  from  Sat- 
urn.   (Virgil,  Gtorg.,  4,  149.)    Crete  was  sometime! 
also  styled  by  the  poets  Diet  era  arret.    (Virg  ,  JE%, 
3,  171) 

Dictynna,  a  nymph  of  Crete.    (Vid.  Dicte.) 

DlCTYNN^UII,  Or   DlCTAMNUM     PROMONTOttUK,  • 

promontory  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  islo  of  Crete, 
towards  the  northwest.  This  promontory,  answering 
to  the  Psacum  Promontorium  of  Ptolemy,  forms  tht 
termination  of  a  chain  called  Tityrus  by  Strabo  (490 ) 
On  its  summit  was  placed  a  celebratea  ternple  of  tbs 
nymph  Britomartis  or  Dictynna.  ( Ehod.  Stc.,  6,76 
—Mela,  2.  7.)  The  site  of  the  temple  now  bears  ti* 
name  of  Magny.  (Cramer's  Arte.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p 
365) 

Dicrvs,  I.  a  Cretan,  said  to  have  accompanied  Ido 
meneus  to  the  Trojan  war.  and  to  hove  written  a  hist© 
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ry  of  that  coutest.  This  work,  according  to  the  ac- 
count that  has  come  down  to  us,  was  discovered  in  tbo 
reign  of  Nero,  in  a  toinb  near  Cnossus,  which  was  laid 
jpeu  by  an  earthquake.  It  wa*  written  in  Phoenician, 
and  translated  into  Greek  by  one  Eupraxides  or  Praxis. 
The  Greek  translation  has  not  reached  our  times,  but 
we  have  remaining  the  Latin  version  of  Q.  Scptimius, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Dioclesian,  and 
not  in  that  of  Constantino.  Scioppius  (Paradox.  Lit. 
Ep  ,  5)  makes  him  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of 
Cornelius  Nepos,  an  assumption  which  the  style  of 
Seplumus  most  clearly  disproves.  The  work  of  Scp- 
tinnus  coustbis  the  first  five  books,  with  an  abridgment 
of  the  remainder. — The  Phoenician  part  of  this  story 
has  been  \  cry  ably  refuted  by  Pcrizonius,  in  his  "  Dis- 
ttrUixo  dc  Htstoria  Belli  Trojani,  qua  Dictyot  Crc- 
Unsu  rumen  prafcrt,  Graca."  The  real  author  was 
Eupraxides  or  Praxis,  and  the  whole  affair  was  got  up 
to  impose  upon  Nero,  who  was  at  that  time  on  a  visit 
to  Achaia.  What  added  to  the  deception  was,  that 
\u  earthquake  did  actually  take  place  in  Crete  at  this 
tame  period.  (Pcrizon.,  Diss  .  $  5.)  Although  this 
work  does  not  merit  the  confidence  which  its  fabri- 
cator wished  to  produce,  it  is  still  not  without  inter- 
est for  those  who  pursue  tho  study  of  antiquity,  since 
it  contains  many  things  derived  from  books  which  no 
longer  exist.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Smids, 
inui.,  1702,  in  4to  and  8vo,  with  the  preliminary  dis- 
sertation of  Perixonius.  (Fabric.,  Bill.  Lot.,  1,  6,  p. 
111. — Bohr,  Gctch.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  465,  tcq.) 
—II.  A  brother  of  Pofydectes,  king  of  Seriphus,  made 
monarch  of  the  island,  in  place  of  the  latter,  by  Pers- 
eus.   (Vii.  Daniie.) 

Dinu  Lei.  dc  SumptibuM,  by  Didius,  A.U.C.  610. 
It  limited  the  expense  of  entertainments,  and  the  num- 
ber of  guests,  and  ordained  that  the  sumptuary  laws 
should  be  extended  to  all  the  Italians,  and  that  not 
only  the  master  of  the  feast,  but  also  the  guests,  should 
tacur  a  penalty  for  their  offence.    (Macrob.,  Sat., 

Dioics,  Julianus,  of  a  family  originally  from  Mc- 
dioiaoum  (Milan),  and  grandson  of  Salvius  Julianus,  a 
celebrated  jurist,  was  born  about  A.D.  133.    He  was 
educated  by  Domitia  Luc  ilia,  the  mother  of  Marcus 
Aorelius.    Didius  soon  rose  to  important  offices,  was 
focceasivcly  qucstor,  prxtor,  and  governor  of  Delgic 
Gaol,  and,  having  defeated  the  Chauci,  obtained  the 
consuUhip.    He  was  afterward  sent  as  governor  to 
DalmaUa,  and  next  to  Germania  Inferior.  Under 
Commodus  he  was  governor  of  Bithynia  :  on  his  return 
to  Koine  he  lived  in  luxury  and  debauchery,  being 
enormously  rich.    After  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  A.D. 
193,  the  prztorians  having  put  up  the  empire  at  auc- 
tion, Didius  proceeded  to  their  camp,  and  bid  against 
SuJpicianuf,  the  father-in-law  of  Pertinax,  who  was 
to  make  his  own  bargain  with  the  soldiers.  Didius 
Laving  bid  highest,  and  having  been  proclaimed,  was 
taken  by  the  soldiers  into  Rome.    The  seuate,  with 
us  usual  servility,  acknowledged  him  emperor,  but  the 
people  openly  showed  their  dissatisfaction,  and  loaded 
aim  with  abuse  and  imprecations  in  the  circus,  when 
he  assisted  at  the  solemn  games  which  were  customary 
on  the  occasion  of  a  new  reign.    He  is  said  lo  have 
borne  these  insults  with  patience,  and  to  have  behaved 
skogether  with  great  moderation  during  his  short 
raign.    Three  generals,  at  the  head  of  their  respective 
legions,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  nomination  of  the 

Eonans ;  Pescennius  Niger,  who  commanded  in  the 
I;  Septimius  Scverus,  mlllyricum;  and  Claudius 
AJbmus  in  Britain.  Severus  being  proclaimed  Au- 
gustus by  his  troops,  marched  upon  Rome,  and  found 
do  opposition  upon  the  road,  as  the  towns  and  garri- 
sons all  declared  for  him.  The  prelorians  themselves 
forsook  Didius,  and  the  senate  readdy  pronounced  his 
abdication  and  proclaimed  Severus  emperor.  A  party 
rJ  soldiers  making  their  way  into  the  palace,  and  dis- 


regarding thr  entreaties  of  Didius,  who  offered  to  re- 
nounce the  empire,  cut  off  his  head.  He  hsd  reigned 
only  sixty-six  days.  (Spartianus,  Vit.  Did.  Jul. — Die 
Cast.,  Epit.  Ltb.,  73.) 

Dido  (called  also  Elissa),  was  daughter  of  Belus 
II.,  king  of  Tyre,  and  sister  of  Pygmalion.  According 
to  Justin  (18,  5),  the  Tynans,  on  the  death  of  Belus, 
gave  the  kingdom  to  Pygmalion,  though  still  quite 
young,  and  Dido  married  Acerbas,  her  maternal  uncle, 
who  was  priest  of  Hercules,  an  office  next  to  that  of 
king.  Accrbas  was  possessed  of  great  treasures, 
which,  dreading  Pygmalion's  covetous  disposition  wher 
the  latter  bad  attained  to  manhood,  ho  deemed  it  pru 
dent  to  conceal.  Pygmalion,  in  order  to  obtain  this 
wealth,  assassinated  him  while  officiating  at  the  altar, 
and  Dido,  unwilling  to  remain  in  a  spot  which  served 
but  to  renew  her  grief,  quitted  her  brother's  kingdom. 
The  tyrant,  to  prevent  her  final  escape  with  the  treas- 
ures of  Acerbas,  despatched  messengers  to  solicit  hei 
to  return  to  Tyre.  Dido  apparently  assented,  but  took 
the  precaution,  when  embarking,  to  place  in  the  Tea- 
sel, in  the  presence  of  those  whom  Pygmalion  had 
sent  to  her,  several  bales  filled  with  sand,  which  she 
told  them  contained  the  treasures.  When  they  were 
out  at  sea,  she  compelled  her  attendants  to  throw  these 
bales  into  the  sea  ;  and  then  representing  to  those 
who  had  come  from  the  monarch,  the  instant  death 
that  awaited  them  if  they  presented  themselves  before 
him  without  the  expected  treasures,  and  that  a  regard 
for  their  own  safety  should  induce  them  to  become  her 
companions  in  search  of  some  settlement,  in  which 
they  might  find  shelter  from  the  persecution  of  Pyg- 
malion, she  prevailed  upon  them  to  follow  her  fortunes. 
Large  numbers  of  the  chief  men  (scnatorum  agmtna), 
with  whom  the  time  had  previously  been  agreed  upon, 
thereupon  joined  her  party.  She  sailed  first  to  Cyprus, 
where  the  priest  of  Jupiter  and  his  whole  family,  iu 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  gods,  added  themselves -to 
the  expedition.  Taking  these  along  with  her,  and  also 
eighty  Cyprian  maidens,  whom  she  carried  off  from  the 
shore  of  the  island,  she  sailed  in  quest  of  new  settle- 
ments, and  landed  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Not  being 
allowed  by  tho  inhabitants  a  more  extensive  grant  of 
land  than  what  could  bo  covered  with  a  bull's  hide. 
Dido  evaded  this  jealous  concession,  by  cutting  the 
hide  into  small  clips,  and  enclosing  with  them  a  large 
portion  of  ground.  The  space  thus  enclosed  was  hence 
called  Byrsa,  from  the  Greek  Bvpaa,  "  a  hide."  (  Vid , 
however,  Byrsa  )  Here  the  first  settlement  was  made, 
and  as  the  city  gradually  increased  around,  and  Car- 
thage arose,  Byrsa  became  the  citadel  of  the  place 
When  the  Plwrnician  colony  had  established  itself 
Iarbas,  king  of  Mauritania,  sought  the  hand  of  Dido 
in  marriage,  and  threatened  wax  in  case  of  refusa.. 
Her  subjects  thereupon  importuning  her  to  save  them 
from  this  fort md able  enemy,  she  demanded  three 
months  for  consideration.  During  this  interval  she 
caused  a  large  pile  to  be  erected,  as  if  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of 
Acerbas,  and,  having  ascended  it,  there  plunged  a  dag- 
ger into  her  heart.  This  action  procured  for  her,  it  is 
said,  the  name  of  Dido,  or  "  heroine,"  her  previous 
name  having  been  Elissa.  (But  consult  remarks  at 
the  close  of  this  article.) — From  this  narrative  of  Jus- 
tin's we  find  msny  deviations  in  Virgil.  Tho  poet  as- 
signs to  Dido  indiscriminately  the  name  of  Dido  and 
Elissa.  Acerbas  is  the  Sicha-us  of  Virgil  ;  and  the 
latter  states  that  Pygmalion,  after  having  slain  Sichcus 
long  concealed  the  deed  from  Dido :  that  it  was  re- 
vealed to  her  by  the  shade  of  Sichaus,  who  at  the 
same  time  discovered  to  her  the  spot  where  his  treas- 
ures were  concealed,  and  urged  her  to  seek  her  own 
safety  in  flight.  Virgil  sanctions  the  story,  that  the 
Carthaginians,  when  making  a  foundation  for  their  city, 
dug  up  the  head  of  a  horse,  which  was  regarded  as  a 
presage  of  future  greatness  ;  a  story  whicn  Bochart 
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considers  to  have  arisen  from  the  word  Caeahe  (one  of 
the  names  of  Carthage),  signifying  also,  in  Punic, 
"  the  head  of  a  horse.'*  (Geog.  Saer.,  col.  471,  683, 
743.)  But  the  point  on  which  the  Mantuan  poet  and 
the  historians  most  essentially  differ,  is  the  manner  of 
Dido's  death.  Virgil  attributes  this  to  grief  on  her  be- 
ing abandoned  by  i£neas,  whom  she  had  hospitably  re- 
ceived when  wrecked  on  her  coast.  Opinions  vary 
also  relative  to  the  time  of  Dido's  death ;  but  it  is  gen- 
erally agreed,  that  she  lived  some  centuries  later  than 
the  Trojan  hero.  Her  subjects,  after  her  death,  paid 
ber  divine  honours  — The  whole  question  relative  to 
Dido  is  discussed  by  Hcyne  in  the  first  Excursus  to 
the  fourth  iEneid.  He  divides  the  earlier  history  of 
Carthage  into  three  epochs :  the  first  commences  fifty 
vears  before  the  taking  of  Troy  ;  the  second,  173  years 
after  the  former;  and  the  third,  190  years  still  later. 
At  the  commencement  of  this  third  epoch  he  males 
Dido  to  have  flourished,  and  to  have  improved,  not, 
however,  to  have  founded,  the  city,  which,  in  fact,  ex- 
isted long  before. — On  the  episode  of  Dido,  as  intro- 
duced by  Virgil  into  his  iEneid,  Duntop  (History 
Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  3,  p.  167)  has  the  following  remarks  : 
"  Our  poet  has  just  so  far  availed  himself  of  ancient 
traditions  as  to  give  probability  to  his  narration,  and 
to  support  it  by  the  jtrisea  fides  facto.  He  wrote, 
however,  at  such  a  distance  of  time  from  the  events 
which  formed  the  groundwork  of  his  poem,  and  *ho 
events  themselves  were  so  obscure,  that  he  could  de- 
part from  history  without  violating  probability.  Thus, 
it  appears  from  chronology,  that  Dido  lived  many  hun- 
dred years  after  the  Trojan  war ;  but  the  point  was  one 
of  obscure  antiquity,  known  perhaps  to  few  readers, 
and  not  very  precisely  ascertained.  Hence,  so  far  was 
the  violence  offered  to  chronology  from  revolting  his 
countrymen,  that  Ovid,  who  was  so  knowing  in  an- 
cient histories  and  fables,  wrote  an  heroic  epistle  as 
addressed  by  Dido  to  ./Eneas." — In  giving  the  narra- 
tive of  Dido,  we  have  given  also  the  etymology  of  the 
name,  as  assigned  by  some  of  the  ancient  writers. 
Tbr  derivation,  however,  appears  to  be  an  erroneous 
on*  Dido  neither  denotes  "  the  heroine,"  as  Servius 
maintains  (ad  JEn.,  4,  36),  and  as  we  have  already 
given  it ;  nor  "  the  man-slayer"  (avipoQovoc),  as  Eu- 
stathius  pretends  (compare  Boehart,  col.  746);  nor 
"  the  wanderer"  (7  irXavijTtc),  as  we  find  it  stated  in 
the  Etymologicon  Magnum.  The  name  Dido  means 
nothing  more  than  "  the  beloved,"  whether  the  refer- 
ence be  to  Baal  or  to  her  husband  :  "  amor,  delieite 
ejus,  aive  Baalis,  sive  mariti."  (Gesenius,  Phan. 
Mm.,  p.  406.)  The  other  appellation,  Elista  (more 
coircctly,  perhaps,  Elisa),  means  "/A*  exulting"  or 
"joyous  one"  (Gesen.,  I.  c  ),  and  not,  as  Boehart 
makes  it,  "  the  divine  maiden."  (Boehart,  Geogr. 
Sati  ,  col.  472.) 

Didvmaon,  an  artiat,  mentioned  in  Virgil.  (J5n., 
6,  369.)    The  name,  of  course,  is  imaginary. 

Diof  mos,  a  famous  grammarian,  the  son  of  a  seller 
of  fish  at  Alexandres,  was  born  in  the  consulship  of 
Antonius  and  Cicero,  B.C.  63,  and  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  Macrobins  calls  him  the  greatest 
grammarian  of  his  own  or  any  other  time.  (Sat ,  6, 
92.)  According  to  Athencus  (4,  p.  139,  e.),  he  pub- 
lished 3500  volumes,  and  had  written  so  much  that  he 
was  called  "  the  forgetter  of  books"  (fii6Xio}M0ac),  for 
he  often  forgot  what  he  had  written  himself ;  and  also 
'*  the  man  with  brazen  bowels"  (xaXKtvTtpof),  from  his 
nnwearird  industry.  To  judge  from  the  specit  tens  of 
his  writings  given  by  Atheneus,  we  need  not  much 
regret  the  loss  of  them.  His  criticisms  were,  ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  of  the  Aristarchean  school.  He 
wrote  among  other  things,  an  explanation  of  the  Aga- 
memnon of  Ion  (Athen.,  11,  p.  418,  d.)  ;  and  also  of 
Che  plays  of  Phrynichus  (Id.,  9,  p.  871,  /.);  several 
creauses  against  Juba,  king  of  Mauretania  (Suid.,  s.  e. 
it'Car) ;  a  book  on  the  corruption  cf  diction  1 4*h*n ,  9 
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L368,  6.),  dec.  The  Scholia  Minora  on  Hornet  am 
en  attributed  to  him,  but  incorrectly,  for  Didymri 
himself  is  quoted  in  these  notes.  The  collection  of 
proverbs  extant  under  the  name  of  Zenobius,  vu  panly 
taken  from  a  previous  collection  made  by  D.djtr/js; 
and  about  sixty  fragments  of  his  fifteen  books  on  igri- 
culture  are  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Cawunui 
I3o5sus. 

DikspTtir,  a  name  given  to  Jupiter  as  "the  Father 
of  Light."   (Vid.  Jupiter.) 

Digentu,  a  small  stream,  watering  the  vale  of  Us- 
tica,  near  the  Tiburttne  villa  of  Horace.  Jt  is  cele- 
brated by  the  poet  for  the  refreshing  coolness  of  it* 
waters,  and  the  beautiful  scenery  along  its  banks 
The  modern  name  is  La  Licenza.  (Horat.,  EpU.,  1, 
18,  104.) 

Dinarchus,  one  of  the  ten  Greek  orators,  for  the 
explanation  of  whose  orations  Harpocration  compiled 
his  lexicon.    He  waa  a  Corinthian  by  birth,  but  set- 
tled at  Athens,  and  became  intimate  with  Theophras- 
tus  and  Demetrius  Phalcreus.    Dionysios  of  Halicar- 
nassus  fixea  his  birth  at  B.C.  361.    The  time  of  his 
highest  reputation  was  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
when  Demosthenes  and  other  great  orators  were  dead 
or  banished.    He  seems  to  have  got  his  living  by  wri- 
ting speeches  for  those  who  were  in  want  of  them,  snd 
he  carried  on  apparently  a  profitable  business  iD  this 
way.    Having  always  been  a  friend  to  the  aristocrat- 
ical  party,  he  was  involved  in  a  charge  of  conspiracy 
against  the  democracy,  and  withdrew  o  J'liicis  in 
Eubcca.    He  was  allowed  to  return  to  AJicns  try  De- 
metrius Potiorcctcs,  after  an  absence  u)  Llucn  yesrt. 
On  his  return,  Dinarchus,  who  had  brought  all  hit 
money  back  with  him.  lodged  with  one  Proxenus,  sn 
Athenian,  a  friend  of  his,  who,  however,  if  the  story  bs 
true,  proved  to  be  a  knave,  and  robbed  the  old  nun  of 
his  money,  or,  at  leaat,  colluded  with  the  thieves  Di 
narchus  brought  an  action  against  him,  and,  for  tlie  fin 
time  in  his  life,  made  his  appearance  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice.   The  charge  against  Proxenus,  which  is  drawl 
up  with  a  kind  of  legal  formality,  is  preserved  by  Die* 
nysius  of  Halicarnassus.    Of  the  numerous  orations 
of  Dinarchus,  only  three  remain,  and  these  are  not  en- 
titled to  any  very  high  praise.    One  of  them  is  sgainst 
Demosthenes,  touching  the  affair  of  Harpalus.  Dio- 
nysius  passes  rather  a  severe  judgment  on  Dinarehw. 
He  considers  him  merely  an  imitator  of  Lysiss,  Hy- 
perides,  and  Demosthenes,  and  though  succeeding, 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  copying  the  several  styles  of 
these  three  great  orators,  yet  failing,  as  all  copier* 
from  models  must  fail,  in  that  natural  expression  and 
charm  which  are  the  characteristics  of  originality 
The  extant  orations  of  Dinarchus  are  found  in  the 
uaual  collections  of  the  Attic  orators.    (Dion.  Hal.,  d* 
Dmareh.  Jud. — Op.,  ed.  Reiske,  vol.  5,  p.  6S9,  seff ) 

Dindtvos  or  a  (arum),  I.  a  mountain  of  Galatia  in 
Asia  Minor,  placed  by  Ptolemy  coutheaet  of  Peastiras, 
while  Strabo  says  that  the  city  lay  upon  it.    The  tatter 
writer  names  it  Dindymus,  which  is  generally  follow^ 
by  subsequent  geographers.    Manncrt,  however,  con- 
siders the  true  name  to  have  been  Didymus,  from  the 
Greek  6lbvaoe  (twin),  and  supposes  this  appellation  to 
hare  been  given  to  it  from  its  double  tummit.  0n« 
of  these  summits  had  the  name  of  Agdistis;  and  <a 
this,  according  to  Pausanius,  Atys  was  buried.  Man 
nert  makea  Dindymus  to  have  been  at  the  nortrxro 
extremity  of  a  chain  of  mountains  known  by  the  name 
of  Olympus,  not  to  be  confounded,  however,  with  the 
mountain  named  Olympus  near  Prusa.  in  Bithyni«,  noi 
with  another  Olympus  in  Galatia,  on  which  the  Tolls- 
toboii  collected  their  forces  to  resist  the  proconsul 
Manlius.    The  whole  march  of  the  Roman  army,  at 
described  by  Livy,  shows  that   the  last-mentioned 
mountain  lay  about  ten  geographical  miles  northwest 
of  Ancvra.    The  goddess  Cvbole  was  worshipped  si 
PMsmus  and  on  Monnt  D»'ndymus>,  and  hence  wa 
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t»ll*l  JHndymene.  (Manner!,  Anc.  Gtog-.,  vol.  6, 
X  63.) — II.  A  mountain  in  the  island  of  Cyzicus,  and 
overhanging  the  city.  It  had  on  its  summit  a  temple, 
■aid  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Argonauts  in  honour 
•f  Cybete.    {Strabo,  575.) 

Dim  a,  •  town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Dodiontici.  lis  name  ia  aaid  to  be  of  Cel- 
tic origin,  .being  derived  from  dm,  xcate-,  and  ia,  hot, 
to  called  from  the  thermal  waters  at  the  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  league  from  it.  It  is  now  Digne.  (Com- 
pare Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  106.) 

Dixocsates,  a  very  celebrated  Macedonian  archi- 
tect, who  offered  to  cut  Mount  Athoa  into  a  atatue  of 
Alexander.    ( Yid.  Athos,  at  the  close  of  the  article.) 
The  monarch  took  him  to  Egypt,  and  employed  him  in 
several  work*  of  art.    Ptolemy  Philadelphua  directed 
him  to  construct  a  temple  for  his  queen  Arsinoe,  after 
her  death ;  and  the  intention  was  to  have  the  ceiling  of 
loadstone,  and  the  statue  of  iron,  in  order  that  the  lat- 
ter might  appear  to  bo  suspended  in  the  air.  The 
death  of  the  artist  himself  frustrated  the  undertaking. 
Pltny,  34,  14.) 
DiNosTkATts,  a  famous  mathematician  of  the  Pla- 
tonic school,  the  brother  of  Menechares,  and  disciple 
of  Plato.    Pursuing  the  steps  of  his  brother,  who  am- 
plified the  theory  of  the  conic  sections,  Dinot  trates  is 
said  to  have  made  many  mathematical  discoveries; 
but  be  is  particularly  distinguished  aa  the  inventor  of 
the  quadratrix.    Montucla,  however,  observes,  that 
there  is  some  reason  for  ascribing  the  original  inven- 
tion of  this  curve  to  Hippiaa  of  Elea,  an  ingenious  phi- 
losopher and  geometer  contemporary  with  Socrates. 
(Produs,  Comment,  in  Eucl.,  2,  4.— Pappvu,  Coll. 
Milk.,  4,  prop.  25.) 

DtocLki.  a  town  of  Dalmatia,  the  birthplace,  ac- 
cording to  some,  of  the  Emperor  Dioclesian.  Its  runs 
are  near  the  modern  Narenza. 

DloCLETlANOPOLlB,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  called  so 
to  honour  of  Dioclesian,  and  supposed  by  Mannert 
\GtogT.,  vol.  7,  p.  479)  to  have  been  identical  with 
Pella. 

DiocLETtiNus,  Caius  Valebius  Jovics,  a  cele- 
brated Roman  emperor,  horn  of  an  obscure  family  in 
Dalmatia,  at  the  town  of  Dioclca  or  Doclea,  from 
which  town  he  derived  his  first  name,  which  was 
probably  Docles,  afterward  lengthened  to  the  more 
harmonious  Greek  form  of  Diodes,  and  at  length, 
after  his  accession  to  the  empire,  to  the  Roman  form 
of  Diocletianns.    He  likewise,  on  this  occasion,  as- 
sumed the  patrician  name  of  Valerius.    Some,  how- 
ever, make  him  to  have  been  bom  at  Salona.  His 
bmh  year  also  is  differently  given.    The  common 
account  says  245  A.D.,  but  other  statements  make 
him  ten  years  older.    He  was  first  a  common  soldier, 
and  by  merit  and  success  gradually  rose  to  rank  At 
the  commencement  of  his  career,  and  while  he  occu- 
pied some  inferior  post,  it  is  said  that  a  Druidess, 
in  whose  house  be  lodged,  upbraided  him  with  covet- 
ousness,  to  whom  he  jocosely  replied,  "  I  shall  be 
more  generous  when  I  am  emperor."    "  You  are  jo- 
king," replied  the  Druidess ;  "  but  I  tell  you,  in  good 
earnest,  that  yon  will  attain  to  the  empire  after  yon 
oave  killed  a  boar."    This  circumstance  is  said  to 
lave  occurred  in  the  city  of  Tongrts,  and  present  bish- 
apne  of  Liege. — Dioclesian  served  in  Gaul,  in  Mcrsia, 
under  Probus,  and  was  present  at  the  campaign  against 
.he  Persians,  when  Cams  perished  in  so  mysterious  a 
manner.    He  commanded  the  household  or  imperial 
jody-jrnard  when  young  Numenanua,  the  son  of  Ca- 
rve, was  secretly  put  to  death  by  A  per.  his  father-in- 
law,  while  travelling  in  a  close  litter  on  account  of  ill- 
a  ess.  on  the  return  of  the  army  from  Persia.  The 
death  <>(  Numerianus  being  discovered,  after  several 
days,  by  the  soldiera,  near  Chalcedon,  they  arrested 
A  per,  and  proclaimed  Dioclesian  emperor,  who,  ad- 
J.re*aing  the  army  from  his  tribural  in  the  camp, 


protested  his  innocence  of  the  death  vl  Numerianua, 
and  then,  upbraiding  A  per  for  the  crime,  plunged  bis 
sword  into  bis  body.  The  new  emperor  observed  to 
a  friend  that  he  had  now  "  killed  the  boar,"  punning 
on  the  word  Aper,  which  means  a  boar,  and  alluding 
to  the  prediction  of  the  Druidess.  Dioclesian,  in  fact, 
self-composed  and  strong-minded  in  other  respects, 
was  all  his  life  an  anxious  believer  in  divination,  which 
superstition  led  him  probably  to  inflict  summary  pun- 
ishment upon  Aper  with  his  own  hands.  He  made 
his  solemn  entry  into  Nicomedia  in  September,  284 
A  D.,  and  afterward  chose  this  town  for  his  favourite 
residence.  Carinus,  the  other  son  of  Cams,  having 
collected  a  force  to  oppose  Dioclesian,  the  two  armies 
met  at  Margium  in  Russia,  where  the  soldiers  of  Cari- 
nus had  the  advantage  at  first,  but  Carinus  hirosell 
having  been  slain  by  one  of  his  own  officers,  both  ar- 
mies joined  in  acknowledging  Dioclesian  emperor, 
A.D.  285.  Dioclesian  was  generous  after  his  victory, 
and,  contrary  to  the  common  practice,  there  were  no  0 
executions,  proscriptions,  or  confiscations  of  property , 
he  even  retained  most  of  the  officers  of  Carinus  it. 
their  places.  Dioclesian,  on  assuming  the  imperial 
power,  found  the  empire  assailed  in  various  quarters, 
but  bis  talents  and  energy  soon  succeeded  in  counter- 
acting these  evils.  In  the  year  286,  he  chose  his  old 
friend  Maxiraian,  a  brave,  but  rude  and  uncultivated 
soldier,  as  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  and  it  is  to 
the  credit  of  both  that  the  latter  continued  ever  after 
faithful  to  Dioclesian,  and  willing  to  follow  his  advice. 
Maximian  was  stationed  in  Gaul,  and  on  the  German 
frontier,  to  repel  invasion  ;  Dioclesian  resided  chiefly 
in  the  East,  to  watch  the  Persians,  though  he  appears 
to  have  visited  Rome  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign 
After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  Dioclesian  though,  it 
necessary,  in  consequence  of  invasions  and  revolts  in 
different  parts  of  the  empire,  to  increase  the  numl  et 
of  his  colleagues.  On  the  1st  March,  292,  or,  accoi  1- 
ing  to  some,  291,  he  appointed  Galerius  a  Csesar,  ai  i 
Maximian,  at  the  same  time,  adopted,  on  his  pal  , 
Constantius  Chlorus.  The  two  Caesars  repudiate  1 
their  respective  wives  ;  Galerius  married  Valeria,  Dio- 
clesian's  daughter,  and  Constantius  married  Theodora, 
daughter  of  Maximian.  The  two  Caesars  remained 
subordinate  to  the  two  Augusli,  though  each  of  the 
four  was  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  a  part  ot 
the  empire.  Dioclesian  kept  to  himself  Asia  and 
Egypt ;  Maximian  had  Italy  and  Africa  ;  Galerius, 
Thrace  and  Illyricum ;  and  Constantius,  Gaul  and 
Spain.  But  it  was  rather  an  administrative  than  a 
political  division.  At  the  head  of  the  edicts  of  each 
prince  were  put  the  names  of  all  four,  beginning  with 
that  of  Dioclesian.  Dioclesian  resorted  to  this  ar- 
rangement probably  as  much  for  reasons  of  internal  as 
of  external  policy.  By  fixing  upon  four  colleagues, 
one  in  each  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  empire,  each 
having  his  army,  and  all  mutually  checking  one  an- 
other, Dioclesian  put  a  stop  to  military  insolence  and 
anarchy.  The  empire  was  no  longer  put  up  for  sale ; 
this  immediate  and  intolerable  evil  was  effectually 
cured,  though  another  danger  remained,  that  of  dis- 
putes and  wars  between  the  various  sharers  of  the  im- 
perial power;  still  it  was  a  small  danger,  and  one 
which  did  not  manifest  itself  so  long  as  Dioclesian  re- 
mained at  the  helm.  Writers  have  been  very  free  ol 
their  censure  upon  this  emperor,  for  parcelling,  as  they 
call  it,  the  empire  ;  but  this  was  the  only  chance  there 
was  of  preventing  its  crumbling  to  pieces.  Italy  and 
Rome,  in  particular,  lost  by  the  change  :  they  no  long 
er  monopolized  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  world ; 
but  the  other  provinrea  gained  by  this. — The  new 
Caesars  justified  Dioclesian's  expectations.  Success 
ful  wars  were  waged  in  different  quarters  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  though  Galerius  at  first  met  with  a  defeat 
from  Narses,  king  of  Persia,  yet,  in  the  following 
year,  he  gave  the  Persians  a  terrible  overthrow.  Ntf 
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pes  sttd  for  peace,  which  wt  granted  by  Diocletian, 
on  condition  of  the  Persians  giving  np  all  the  territory 
on  the  right  or  western  bank  of  the  Tigris.  This 
peace  was  concluded  in  297,  and  lasted  forty  years. 
At  the  same  time,  Dioclesian  marched  into  Egypt 
against  Achilleus,  whom  ho  besieged  in  Alexandrea, 
which  he  took  after  a  siege  of  eight  months,  when  the 
usurper  and  bis  chief  adherents  were  put  to  death. 
Dioclesian  is  said  to  have  behaved  on  this  occasion 
with  unusual  sternness,  several  towns  of  Egypt,  among 
others  Busiris  and  Coptos,  being  destroyed.  For 
several  years  after  this  the  empire  enjoyed  repose,  and 
Dioclesian  and  his  colleagues  were  chiefly  employed 
m  framing  laws  and  administrative  regulations,  and  in 
constructing  forts  on  the  frontiers.  Dioclesian  kept 
a  splendid  court  at  Nicomedia,  which  town  he  em- 
bellished with  numerous  structures.  He,  or  rather 
Mazimian  by  his  order,  caused  the  magnificent  Ther- 
mo: at  Rome  to  be  built,  the  remains  of  which  still 
bear  Dioclesian's  name,  and  which  contained,  besides 
the  baths,  a  library,  a  museum,  and  other  establish- 
ments.— In  February,  303,  Dioclesian  issued  an  edict 
against  the  Christians,  ordering  their  churches  to  be 
milled  down,  their  sacred  books  to  be  bumed,  and  all 
Christians  to  be  dismissed  from  offices  civil  or  military ; 
with  other  penalties,  exclusive,  however,  of  death. 
Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for  this  measure. 
It  is  known  that  Galerius  had  always  been  hostile  to 
the  Christians,  while  Dioclesian  had  openly  favoured 
them,  and  had  employed  them  in  his  armies  and  about 
his  person,  and  Euscbius  speaks  of  the  prosperity,  se- 
curity, and  protection  which  they  enjoyed  under  his 
reign.  They  bad  churches  in  most  towns,  and  one 
at  Nicomedia,  in  particular,  under  the  eye  of  the  em- 
peror. Just  before  the  edict  was  issued,  Galerius  had 
repaired  to  Nicomedia  to  induce  Dioclesian  to  pro- 
scribe the  Christians.  He  filled  the  emperor's  mind 
with  reports  of  conspiracies  and  seditions,  and,  aided 
by  the  artifices  of  the  heathen  priesthood,  was  at  last 
nit  too  successful.  The  barbarities  that  followed 
upon  the  issuing  of  the  edict  above  referred  to  are 
utterly  inconceivable.  Malicious  ingenuity  was  racked 
to  the  utmost  to  devise  tortures  for  the  persecuted  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus.  For  the  space  of  ten  years  did  this 
persecution  rage  with  scarcely  mitigated  horrors ;  and 
such  multitudes  were  massacred  in  ail  parts  of  the 
empire,  that  at  last  the  imperial  murderers  ventured 
to  erect  a  triumphal  column,  bearing  the  barbarously 
boastful,  yet  false  inscription,  that  they  had  extin- 
guished the  Christian  name  and  superstition,  and  re- 
stored the  worship  of  the  gods  to  its  former  purity  and 
splendour.  This  was  the  last  persecution  under  the 
Roman  empire,  and  it  has  been  called  by  the  name  of 
Dioclesian.  But,  as  the  persecution  raged  with  most 
fury  in  the  provinces  subject  to  the  rule  of  Galerius, 
and  as  he  continued  it  for  several  years  after  Dio- 
clesian's abdication,  it  might  with  more  propriety  be 
called  the  Galerian  persecution. — In  November,  303, 
Dioclesian  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  and  Maximion 
enjoyed  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  followed  by  festive 
games.  This  was  the  last  triumph  that  Rome  saw. 
The  populace  of  that  city  complained  of  the  economy 
of  Dioclesian  on  that  occasion,  and  so  offended  him  by 
their  jibes  and  sarcasms,  that  he  left  Rome  abruptly, 
in  the  month  of  December,  in  very  cold  weather.  A 
long  illness  ensued,  which  confined  him  at  Nicomedia ; 
and,  soon  after  his  recovery,  he  wn  visited  by  Galerius, 
who  persuaded  and  almost  forced  him  to  abdicate. 
According  to  others,  however,  Dioclesian  did  it  spon- 
taneously. Setting  off  for  Salons,  in  Dalmatia,  he 
built  himself,  near  this  place,  an  extensive  palace  by 
the  seashore,  m  which  he  lived  for  the  rest  of  his  lifo, 
respected  by  the  other  emperors,  without  cares  and 
without  regret.  At  the  same  time  that  Dioclesian  ab- 
dicated at  Nicomedia,  Maximian,  according  to  an 
tgreement  between  them,  performed  a  similar 
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ny  at  Milan.  Mazimian  retired  to  his  seat  in  ] 
but,  not  being  endowed  with  tho  firmness  of  Dioclesian, 
be  tried  some  time  after  to  recover  his  former  power, 
and  wrote  to  his  old  colleague  to  indoce  him  to  do  the 
same.  "  Were  you  but  to  tome  to  Salona,"  answer- 
ed Dioclesian,  "and  see  the  vegetables  which  I  raise 
in  my  garden  with  my  own  bands,  you  would  no  long- 
er talk  to  me  of  empire."  Dioclesian  died  in  313 
surviving  his  abdication  about  nine  years.— He  ranks 
among  the  most  distinguished  emperors  of  Rome  ;  his 
reign  of  twenty-one  years  being,  upon  the  whole,  pros- 
perous for  the  empire  and  creditable  to  the  Roman 
name.  He  was  severe,  but  not  wantonly  creel,  end 
we  ought  to  remember  that  mercy  was  not  a  Roman 
virtue.  His  conduct  after  his  abdication  shows  that 
his  was  no  common  mind.  The  chief  charge  against 
him  is  his  haughtiness  in  introducing  the  Oriental  cer- 
emonial of  prostration  into  the  Roman  court.  The 
Christian  writers,  and  especially  Laetantius,  have  spo- 
ken unfavourably  of  him  ;  but  Laetantius  cannot  be 
implicitly  trusted.  (Eutrop.,  9,  19,  seqq— Aural 
Vict.,  39  —  Vopisc.  Conn.,  15.— Parug.  Maxim. 
Lactam.,  is  mart,  per  tec.,  8,  tt  18. — Euscb.  Vtt. 
Const.,  c.  18,  dec.) 

Diodorus,  I.  an  historian,  surnamed  Siculus,  be- 
cause born  at  Agyrium  in  Sicily,  and  the  contempo 
rary  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus.    Our  principal 
data  for  the  events  of  his  life  are  derived  from  bis  own 
work.    In  early  life  be  travelled  into  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe,  and  on  his  return  established  himself  at  Rome, 
where  he  published  a  general  history,  in  forty  books, 
under  the  title  of  Bi6Xio6^kv  leropiKfj,  or  Historical 
Library.    To  this  labour  he  consecrated  thirty  years 
of  his  life.    The  history  comprehended  a  period  ot 
1138  years,  besides  the  time  preceding  the  Trojan 
war,  and  was  carried  down  to  the  end  of  Cesar's  Gal- 
lic war.    His  work  was  written  after  the  death  of  Cae- 
sar. The  first  six  books  were  devoted  to  tbe  fabulous 
history  anterior  to  the  war  of  Trov,  and  of  these,  the 
three  former  to  tbe  antiquities  of  barbarian  states,  the 
three  latter  to  the  archaeology  of  the  Greeks.    But  the 
historian,  though  treating  of  the  fabulous  history  of  the 
barbarians  in  the  first  three  books,  enters  into  en  ac- 
count of  their  manners  and  usages,  and  carries  down 
the  history  of  these  nations  to  a  point  of  time  posterior 
to  the  Trojan  war ;  thus,  in  the  first  book,  he  gives  a 
sketch  of  Egyptian  history  from  tbe  reign  of  Menes 
to  Amasia.  In  the  eleven  following  books  he  detailed 
the  different  events  which  happened  between  the  Tro- 
jan war  and  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great;  and  the 
remaining  twenty-three  books  contained  tbe  history  of 
the  world  down  to  the  Gallic  war  and  the  conquest 
of  Britain.    We  have  only  a  small  part  remaining  of 
this  vast  compilation,  namely,  the  first  five  books,  then 
from  the  11th  to  the  20th,  both  inclusive,  and  finelW 
fragmenta  of  the  other  books  from  the  6th  to  the  lOtb 
inclusive,  and  also  of  the  last  twenty.    These  rescued 
portions  we  owe  to  Eusebius,  to  John  Malala,  Syncesi- 
lus,  and  other  writers  of  the  lower  empire,  who  have 
cited  them  in  tho  course  of  their  works ;  but,  above 
all,  to  the  authors  of  the  '*  Extracts  respecting  Em- 
bassies," and  of  tbe  "  Extracts  respecting  Virtues  end 
Vices."   We  are  indebted  also  for  a  part  of  tl 
tbe  patriarch  Photius,  who  has  inserted  in  his 
biblon  extracts  from  several  of  the  books,  from  tho 
81st  to  the  33d,  and  from  the  36th  to  the  38th 
40th.    Important  additions  have  also  recently 
made  from  MSS.  in  the  Vatican  Library.  (Asreererd* 
the  sources  whence  Diodorus  drew  the  materials  of 
his  work,  consult  the  dissertation  of  Heyne,  "  Dt  /~€>-*it 
thus  hist.  Diodori,"  prefixed  to  the  Bipont  cdttKwa.; 
A  great  advantage  possessed  by  Diodorus  over 
of  the  ancient  historians,  is  his  indicating  the  order  of 
time  :  though  it  must  be  acknowledged,  at  the 
lime,  that  his  chronology  offers  occasional  difficult 
and  often  needs  redwing.    Diodorus,  who 
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Rome,  and  at  a  period  when  the  dominion  of  this 
city  extended  over  the  greaieat  part  of  the  civilized 
world,  arranges  his  narrative  in  accordance  with  the 
Roman  calendar  and  consular  fasti :  he  frequently 
adds  the  names  of  the  Athenian  arc  bona  that  were 
contemporaneous.    Now,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote, 
the  consuls  entered  on  their  office  on  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary, whereas,  after  the  adoption  of  the  cycle  of  Me- 
lon, B.C.  403,  the  Athenian  archona  commenced  their 
'arms  about  the  middle  of  the  year.    Diodorus,  how- 
ever, limits  himself  to  the  mention  of  those  archona 
that  entered  upon  their  duties  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
solar  year,  which  forms  the  basis  of  his  chronology  : 
thus,  the  events  which  took  place  during  the  first  six 
months  of  a  year,  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  archon 
mentioned  by  him  in  the  preceding  year.    Nor  is  this 
all ;  the  duration  of  the  consulship  was  that  of  the  Ro- 
man year,  which,  from  a  very  early  period,  waa  made 
to  consist  of  366  days ;  while  the  duration  of  the  ar- 
choosiup  remained  for  a  long  time  subject  to  the  ir- 
regularity of  the  Athenian  calendar  and  years,  the  lat- 
ter being  sometimes  364  days,  at  other  times  384. 
Thus,  to  cite  only  a  single  instance,  Diodorus  places 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  the  4th  year  of  the 
113th  Olympiad,  a  period  with  which  the  names  of  the 
consuls  also  indicated  by  him  fully  agree ;  whereas,  by 
the  name  of  the  archon,  he  makes  it  to  be  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  1st  of  the  114th  Olympiad.  (Compare 
Lhod.  Sic  ,  17,  113. — Annalct  its  Lagidct,  par  M 
CkampcUum.  Ftgeuc,  vol.  1,  p.  264.)  We  must  care- 
fully attend  to  this  point  in  remodelling  the  chronology 
of  Diodorus. — With  regard  to  the  historical  value  of 
ine  work  itself,  and  the  merits  of  the  author,  the  most 
discrepant  opinions  have  been  entertained  by  modern 
writers.    The  Spanish  scholar  Vives  called  him  a 
mere  inner ,  and  Jean  Bodin  accused  him,  in  no 
sparing  terms,  of  ignorance  and  carelessness  ;  while, 
3D  the  other  band,  he  has  been  defended  and  extolled 
by  many  eminent  critics  as  an  accurate  and  able  wri- 
ter.   The  principal  fault  of  Diodorus  seems  to  have 
:een  the  too  great  extent  of  his  work.    It  was  not 
possible  for  any  man  living  in  the  time  of  Augustus  to 
write  an  unexceptionable  universal  history.   It  is  not, 
then,  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  Diodorus,  who  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  a  man  of  superior  abilities,  should 
have  fallen  into  a  number  of  particular  errors,  and 
should  have  placed  too  much  reliance  on  authorities 
sometimes  far  from  trustworthy.   Wherever  he  speaks 
from  his  own  observations,  he  may,  perhaps,  generally 
be  relied  upon ;  but  when  be  is  compiling  from  the 
writings  of  others,  be  has  shown  little  judgment  in  the 
selection,  and  has,  in  many  cases,  proved  himself  in- 
capable  of  discriminating  between  the  fabulous  and 
the  true.    We  must  not  blame  him  for  having  given 
a  Greek  colouring  to  the  manners  of  other  nations 
which  be  describes,  for  it  waa  the  common  practice  of 
Greek  writers  to  do  so,  and  he  has  not  erred  so  much 
in  this  respect  as  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  We 
are  indebted  to  him,  moreover,  for  many  particulars 
which,  but  for  him,  we  ahould  never  have  known ;  and 
we  most  regret  that  we  have  lost  the  last,  and  proba- 
cy the  most  valuable,  portion  of  bis  works,  as  even 
by  the  fragments  of  them  which  remain  we  are  enabled, 
jx  many  places,  to  correct  the  errors  of  Livy.  The 
style  of  Diodorus,  though  not  very  pure  or  elegant,  is 
wrLciently  perspicuous,  and  presents  but  few  difficul- 
ieav,  except  where  the  MSS.  are  defective,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case.    (SckoU,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p. 
77.  seff. — Nubukr,  Rom.  Gtsch.,  vol.  3,  p.  190,  note 
297  )    The  best  edition  of  Diodorus  is  that  of  Wes- 
seiing,  Am*t ,  3  vols,  folio,  1746 ;  reprinted  at  the 
Dipont  press  in  11  vols.  Svo,  1793,  with  dissertations 
jy  Heyne,  and  notes  and  disputations  by  Erring. — II. 
K  native  of  Cam,  and  disciple  of  the  Megaric  school. 
He  was  a  great  adept  in  that  species  of  verbal  com- 
•mt  which  prevailed  among  the  philosophers  of  his  sect. 


It  is  said  that  a  question  was  proposed  to  him  in  ins 
presence  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  by  Stilpo,  one  of  his  fra- 
ternity, which  be  required  time  to  answer,  and  on  this 
account  be  was  ridiculed  by  Ptolemy,  and  denomina- 
ted Ckronus  (Xpovoc).  Mortified  at  this  defeat,  be 
wrote  a  book  on  the  question,  but  nevertheless  died  ol 
vexation.  Ho  is  the  reputed  author  of  the  famous 
sophism  against  motion.  "  If  any  body  be  moved,  1 
is  moved  either  in  the  place  where  it  is,  or  in  a  plac* 
where  it  is  not,  for  nothing  can  act  or  suffer  when 
it  is  not,  and  therefore  there  is  no  such  thing  as  mo 
tion."  Diodorus  was  suitably  rewarded  for  this  brill 
iant  discovery  ;  having  dislocated  his  shoulder,  thi 
surgeon  who  was  sent  for  kept  him  for  some  time  ii 
torture,  while  he  proved  from  the  philosopher's  owr 
mode  of  reasoning  that  the  bone  could  not  have 
moved  out  of  its  place.  (SchoU,  Hi»t.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol 
3,  p.  253. ) — III.  A  peripatetic  philosopher,  with  whom 
the  uninterrupted  succession  of  the  peripatetic  school 
terminated.  He  was  a  native  of  Tyre,  and  a  pupil 
of  Critolaus.  Mention  is  often  made  of  him  in  the 
selections  of  Stobxus,  and  also  in  the  works  of  Cice- 
ro. The  sovereign  good,  according  to  Diodorus,  was 
to  live  in  a  becoming  manner,  free  from  toil  and  care, 
to  ufioxOr'iTuc  itai  koXuc  or,  vacate  omni  molcstia 
cum  horustate,  as  Cicero  expresses  it.  (Acad.,  2, 42.) 
— IV.  An  orator  and  epigrammatic  poet,  a  native  of 
Sardis.  He  was  surnamed  Zonas  (Zuvdf).  He  fought 
in  Asia,  and  was  contemporaneous  with  Mithradatea 
the  Great,  against  whom  he  was  charged  with  con- 
spiring. He  defended  himself  successfully.  Nine  of 
his  epigrams  regain.  (Jacob*,  Catal.  Poet.  Epigram, 
in  Anthol,  vol.  3,  p.  883  —  Strab.,  627.)— V.  Another 
native  of  Sardis,  who  wrote  historical  works,  odes,  and 
epigrams.  Strabo  speaks  of  him  as  subsequent  «o  the 
former,  and  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  his  >wn. 
(Strab.,  627.)  We  have  one  of  hir  epigrams  remain- 
ing.    (Jacob*,  I.  e.) 

Diogenes,  I.  a  celebrated  Cynic  philosopher  of  Si- 
nope.  His  father,  who  was  a  banker,  was  convicted 
of  debasing  the  public  coin,  and  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  country,  or,  according  to  another  account,  his  fa- 
ther and  himself  were  charged  with  this  offence,  and 
the  former  was  thrown  into  prison,  while  the  son  es- 
caped from  the  city  and  came  to  Athens.  Here  he 
attached  himself,  as  a  disciple,  to  Antisthenes,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Cynics.  Antisthenes  at  first 
refused  to  admit  him  into  his  bouse,  and  even  struck 
him  with  a  stick.  Diogenes  calmly  bore  the  rebuke, 
and  said,  Strike  me,  Antisthenes,  but  never  shall  you 
find  a  stick  sufficiently  hard  to  remove  me  from  your 
presence,  while  you  speak  anything  worth  hearing. 
The  philosopher  waa  so  much  pleased  with  this  reply, 
that  no  at  once  admitted  him  among  his  scholars. 
Diogenes  perfectly  adopted  the  principles  and  charac 
ter  of  his  master.  Renouncing  every  other  object  of 
ambition,  he  determined  to  distinguish  himself  by  his 
contempt  of  riches  and  honours,  and  by  his  indignation 
against  luxury.  He  wore  a  coarse  cloak ;  carried  a 
wallet  and  a  staff;  made  the  porticoes  and  other  pub 
lie  places  his  habitation ;  and  depended  upon  casual 
contributions  for  his  daily  bread.  A  friend,  whom  he 
had  desired  to  procure  him  a  cell,  not  executing  his  orde 
so  soon  as  was  expected,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  a 
tub  or  large  vessel  in  the  Metroum.  It  is  probable, 
however,  mat  this  was  only  a  temporary  expression  ot 
indignation  and  contempt,  and  that  he  did  not  make  a 
tub  the  settled  place  of  his  residence.  This  famous 
tub  is  indeed  celebrated  by  Juvenal ;  it  is  also  ridiculed 
by  Lucian,  and  mentioned  by  Seneca.  But  no  notice 
ia  taken  of  so  singular  a  circumstance  by  other  ancient 
writers  who  have  mentioned  this  philosopher;  not 
even  by  Epictelus,  who  discourses  at  large  concerning 
Diogenes,  and  relates  many  particulars  respecting  his 
manner  of  life.  It  may  therefore  be  questioned  whetb 
er  this  whole  story  is  not  to  be  ranked  among  the  nil 
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wtei  sas  talcs  which  have  been  invented  u»  expose  the 

sect  of  the  Cynics  to  ridicule.  It  cannot  be  doubted, 
however,  that  Diogenes  practised  the  most  hardy  self- 
control  and  the  most  rigid  abstinence ;  exposing  him- 
self to  the  utmost  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  liv- 
ing upon  the  simplest  diet,  casually  supplied  by  the 
hand  of  charity.  In  his  old  age,  sailing  to  J^gina, 
he  was  taken  by  pirates  and  carried  to  Crete,  where 
be  was  exposed  to  sale  in  the  public  market.  When 
ihe  auctioneer  asked  him  what  he  could  do,  he  said, 
/  can  govern  men ;  therefore  sell  me  to  one  who  wants 
a  master.  Xeniades,  a  wealthy  Corinthian,  happen- 
ing at  that  instant  to  pass  by,  was  struck  with  the 
singularity  of  his  reply,  and  purchased  him.  On 
their  arrival  at  Corinth,  Xeniades  gave  hint  bis  free- 
dom, and  committed  to  him  the  education  of  his 
children  and  the  direction  of  hia  domestic  concerns. 
Diogenes  executed  this  trust  with  so  much  judgment 
and  fidelity,  that  Xeniades  used  to  say  that  the  gods 
had  sent  a  good  genius  to  his  bouse.  During  his  resi- 
dence at  Corinth,  the  interview  between  him  and  Al- 
exander is  said  to  have  taken  place.  Plutarch  relates, 
that  Alexander,  when  at  Con  nth,  receiving  the  con- 
gratulations of  all  ranks  on  being  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  army  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Persians, 
missed  Diogenes  among  the  number,  with  whose  char- 
acter he  was  not  acquainted.  Curious  to  aee  one  who 
had  given  so  signal  an  instance  of  bis  haughty  inde- 
pendence of  spirit,  Alexander  went  in  search  of  him, 
and  found  him  sitting  in  his  tub  in  the  sun.  44 1  am 
Alexander  tht  Great"  said  the  monarch ;  41  and  I  am 
Diogenes  the  Cynic"  replied  the  philosopher.  Alex- 
ander then  requested  that  he  would  inform  him  what 
nervicc  he  ciuld  render  him.  44  Stand  from  between 
me  and  the  sun"  said  the  Cynic.  Alexander,  struck 
with  the  reply,  said  to  his  friends  who  were  ridiculing 
the  whimsical  singularity  of  the  philosopher,  44  If  I 
were  not  Alexander,  I  would  wish  to  be  Diogenes." 
This  story  is  too  good  to  bo  omitted,  but  there  are  sev- 
eral circumstances  which  in  some  degree  diminish  its 
credibility.  It  supposes  Diogenes  to  have  lived  in  bis 
tub  at  Corinth,  whereas  it  appears  that  he  lived  there 
in  the  house  of  Xeniadea,  and  that,  if  he  ever  dwelt  in 
a  tub,  he  left  it  behind  him  at  Athens.  Alexander, 
moreover,  was  at  this  time  scarcely  20  years  old,  and 
could  not  call  himself  Alexander  the  Great,  for  be  did 
not  receive  this  title  till  his  Persian  and  Indian  expe- 
dition, after  which  he  never  returned  to  Greece ;  yet 
the  whole  transaction  supposes  him  elated  with 'the 
pride  of  conquest.  Diogenes,  probably,  was  visited 
bv  Alexander,  when  the  latter  held  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  Greeks  at  Corinth,  and  was  received  by  him 
with  rudeness  and  incivility,  which  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  whole  story.  The  philosopher  at  this  lime 
would  be  about  70  years  of  age. — Various  accounts 
are  given  concerning  the  manner  and  time  of  his  death. 
It  seems  most  probable  that  he  died  at  Corinth,  of 
mere  decay,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the 
1 14th  Olympiad.  Hia  friends  contended  for  the  honour 
of  defraying  the  expenses  of  his  funeral ;  but  the  ma- 
gistrates settled  the  dispute  by  ordering  him  an  inter- 
ment at  the  public  expense.  A  column  of  Parian 
marble,  terminated  by  the  figure  of  a  dog,  was  raised 
over  his  tomb.  His  fellow  townsmen  o?  Sinope  also 
erected  brazen  statues  in  memory  of  the  philosopher. 
Diogenes  loft  behind  him  no  system  of  philosophy. 
After  the  example  of  his  master,  be  was  more  atten- 
tive to  practical  than  theoretical  wisdom.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  of  the  particular  opinions  ascribed  to 
him.  He  thought  exercise  was  indispensable,  and 
able  to  effect  anything ;  that  there  were  two  kinds  of 
exercise,  one  of  the  mind,  the  other  of  the  body,  and 
that  one  of  these  was  of  no  value  without  the  other. 
By  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  he  did  not  mean  the 
orosecution  of  any  science,  or  the  acquirement  of  any 
Mental  accomplishment ;  all  suoh  things  he  considered 
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useless;  but  be  blended  such  a  :u.tMatkin  if  Uu 
mind  as  might  serve  to  bring  it  into  a  healthy  and  vir- 
tuous state,  and  produce  upon  it  an  effect  analogous  to 
that  which  exercise  produces  upon  the  body.  He 
adopted  Plato's  doctrine,  that  there  should  bo  t  com 
munity  of  wives  and  children  ;  and  be  held,  with  the 
Dorian  lawgivers,  that  order  (adojuor)  was  the  basis 
of  civil  government  —  The  freedom  of  remark  in  which 
Diogenes  indulged,  and  which  spared  neither  the  rich 
and  powerful,  nor  even  the  religious  superstitions  of 
the  age,  gave  great  offence  ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  Out  in  his  private  life  be  suffered  much  obloquy 
and  was  made  the  subject  of  ludicrous  and  disgrace- 
ful calumny.    It  is  wholly  incredible,  that  a  man  who 
is  universally  celebrated  for  his  sobriety  and  contempt 
of  pleasure,  and  who,  for  his  vehement  indignation 
against  vice,  and  his  bold  attempts  to  reform  the  age 
in  which  ho  lived,  baa  been  represented  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  philosophers  as  one  endued  with  divine 
wisdom,  should  have  been  capable  of  committing  the 
grossest  indecencies.    The  tale  which  is  related  of 
him  and  the  courtesan  Lais  is  wholly  inconsistent  with 
chronology,  for  Lais  most  have  been  fourscore  years 
old,  and  Diogenes  seventy,  when  the  circumstance  is 
related  to  have  taken  place.    The  truth,  is,  we  art 
chiefly  indebted  for  these  stories  to  Athenians,  a  writer 
who  seems  to  have  ransacked  every  corner  of  antiqui- 
ty, and  of  his  own  invention  too,  for  tales  to  the  dis- 
credit of  philosophy.    (Diag.  Laertius.  Vit.  Diog.— 
Plutarch,  Apopth— Enfield,  Hist.  Philos.,  vol.  1,  p. 
305,  scqq.) — II.  A  native  of  Apollonia  in  Crete,  was 
a  pupil  of  Anaximenes,  and  contemporary  with  Anax 
agorae.    Schleiermacher,  however,  who  is  followed  by 
Scbaubacb,  the  editor  of  the  fragments  of  Anaiago- 
ras,  affirms,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  fragments 
of  the  two  philosophers,  that  Diogenes  preceded  Anax- 
agoras.    But  Diogenes  might  have  written  before  An- 
axagoras,  and  yet  have  been  his  junior,  as  we  know 
was  the  case  with  Empedocles.    (Aristot.,  Met.,  1, 8, 
p.  843,  b.)    Diogenes  followed  Anaximander  in  ma- 
king air  the  primal  element  of  all  things  ;  but  he  car- 
ried bis  views  farther,  and  regarded  tne  universe  ss 
issuing  from  an  intelligent  principle,  by  which  it  was 
at  once  vivified  and  ordered,  a  rational  as  well  as  sen- 
sitive soul,  but  still  without  recognising  any  distinction 
between  matter  and  mind.    Diogenes  wrote  several 
books  on  Cosmology  (irrpl  fvveuc).    The  fragments 
which  remain  have  been  recently  collected  and  edited 
by  Panzerbeiter.   {Diog.  Laert.,  9,  9  — Boyle,  Htst. 
Diet.,  s.  v. — Schleiermacher,  Mem.  Berlin.  Acad,  for 
1815  —  PhUol.  Museum,  vol.  1,  p.  91.)— III.  Leer 
tins,  so  called  from  his  native  city,  Laertes  in  Cihcia, 
He  wrote  the  lives  of  the  philosophers,  in  ten  books, 
which  are  still  extant.    The  period  when  he  lived  is 
not  exactly  known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
during  the  reigns  of  Scptimius  Severus  and  Caracalla. 
(Compare  lonsius,  de  Script.  Hist.  Phil.,  lib.  3,  c.  13, 
$  5.  *eqq.)   Diogenes  is  thought  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Epicurean  sect.    He  divides  all  the  Greek  philos- 
ophers into  two  classes ;  those  of  the  Ionic  and  those 
of  the  Italic  school.    He  derives  the  first  from  Anaxi- 
mander, the  second  from  Pythagoras.    After  Socrates, 
be  divides  the  Ionian  philosophers  into  three  branches  . 
1st.  Plato  and  the  Academics,  down  to  Clitomachua : 
3d.  the  Cynics  down  to  Chrysippus :  3d.  Aristotle  and 
Theophraatua.    The  series  of  Italic  philosophers  con- 
sists, after  Pythagoras,  of  the  following :  Telanges, 
Xenopbanes,  Parmenides,  Zeno  of  Elea,  Leucippos, 
Democritus,  and  others  down  to  Epicurus.    The  first 
seven  books  are  devoted  to  the  Ionic  philosophers ;  the 
last  throe  treat  of  the  Italic  school. — The  work  cm 
Dionysius  is  s  crude  contribution  towards  the  history  of 
philosophy.    It  contains  a  brief  account  of  the  livee, 
doctrines,  and  sayings  of  most  persona  who  have  been 
called  philosophers ;  and  though  the  author  is  evidently 
a  most  unfit  person  for  the  task  which  he  unpo»*d 
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soon  himself,  and  ha»  shown  very  little  judgment  and 
discrimination  in  the  execution  of  it,  jet  the  book  ia 
extremely  useful  a*  a  collection  of  facta,  which  wc 
Mold  not  hare  learned  from  any  other  quarter,  and  ia 
entertaining  aa  a  aort  of  omnxana  on  the  subject.  The 
article  on  Epicurus  ia  valuable,  aa  containing  aome 
original  letters  of  that  philosopher,  which  comprise  a 
pretty  satisfactory  epitome  of  the  Epicurean  doctrines, 
and  are  very  useful  to  the  readers  of  Lucretius.  The 
beet  editions  of  Diogenes  are,  that  of  Meibomiua,  A  nut ., 
1692,  2  vols.  4to,  and  that  of  Hubner,  Lips.,  1828,  2 
vols.  8vo. 

Diomkdbjk  Imsduk.   Vid.  Diomedia  Insula). 

Diouinc*,  son  of  Tydeus  and  Deiphyle,  was  lung 
el  .(Eton*,  and  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  Grecian 
chiefs  in  the  Trojan  war,  ranking  next  to  Achilles  and 
Aiax.  Homer  represents  him  as  one  of  the  favourites 
of  Mrnerra,  and  ascribes  his  many  acta  of  valour  to 
her  protecting  influence.  Among  his  exploits,  it  is 
recorded  of  aim  that  he  engaged  in  single  combat 
with  Hector  and  iEneee ;  that  ho  wounded  Mars, 
jEneas,  and  Venua ;  and  that,  in  concert  with  Ulysses, 
he  carried  off  the  horses  of  Rhesus,  and  the  palladi- 
um ;  and  procured  the  arrows  of  Pbiloc teles.  (Soph- 
ocles, however,  makes  Ulysses  to  have  been  aided 
m  this  last-mentioned  affair  by  Pyrrhus,  son  of  Achil- 
les.) Diomede  was  deprived  of  the  affection  of  his 
wife  -Egtale,  through  the  wrath  and  vengeance  of  Ve- 
nua, by  wboee  influence,  during  his  absence  at  the  war, 
she  hod  become  attached  to  Cyllabarus,  the  son  of 
Stheneloa.  (Bat  consult  Heme,  ad  Apollod.,  1, 8,  6, 
rt  ad  Hon.,  11.,  5,  412.)  Diomede  was  so  afflicted  at 
the  ensirangement  of  jEgiale,  that  he  abandoned 
Greece,  and  settled  at  the  bead  of  a  colony,  in  Magna 
Grxcia,  where  he  founded  a  city,  to  which  he  gave  the 
iame  of  Argyripa ;  and  married  a  daughter  of  Dau-* 
ius,  prince  of  the  country.  In  the  progress  of  his 
soyag«  '.o  Italy,  Diomede  was  shipwrecked  on  that  part 
:f  the  Libyan  coast  which  waa  under  the  sway  of  Ly- 
rus,  who,  ae  waa  his  usage  towards  all  strangers,  seized 
ind  confined  him.  He  was,  however,  liberated  by 
DaJlirboe,  the  tyrant's  daughter,  who  became 


so  en- 


unoured  of  him,  that,  upon  his  quitting  the  African 

th.  Diomc< 


put  herself  to  death.    Diomede,  according 
to  one  account,  died  in  Italy  at  a  very  advanced  age  ; 
while  another  legend  makes  him  to  have  been  slain  by 
his  father-in-law  Daunus.    (Ttttz  ,  ad  Lyeophr.,  603, 
teqq .)   His  companions  were  so  much  afflicted  by  his 
death  that  they  were  changed  into  birda.  Virgil,  how- 
eTer,  makes  this  transformation  earlier  in  date,  and 
to  have  takcu  place  during  the  lifetime  of  Diomede. 
(JEn.,  11,272.)   He  seems  to  have  followed  the  tra- 
dition recorded  by  Ovid  {Met.,  14,  457),  that  Agnon, 
one  of  Diomede's  companions  in  his  voyage  from 
Troy,  insulted  Venua  with  contemptuous  language, 
and  that  the  goddess,  in  revenge,  transformed  not  only 
Agnon,  but  many  others  of  Diomede's  followers  into 
birds.    Tbeeo  birds,  according  to  Ovid,  resembled 
swans ;  they  chiefly  frequented  some  neighbouring 
islands  in  the  Adriatic,  and  were  noted  for  their  fond- 
ness lor  Greeks,  and  their  aversion  towards  the  natives 
Df  anv  other  country.    (Vid,  Diomedis  Insula. — Con- 
nit  Heyne,  Excurs ,  I,  ad  JEn.,  II,  and  Lord  Baton'* 
FubU*  of  the  Ancient*,  fab.  xviii.)— II.  A  king  of  the 
in  Thrace,  son  of  Mars  and  Cyrene.  His 
fed  on  human  flesh.    Hercules  sailed  to  thia 
quarter,  having  been  ordered,  as  his  eighth  labour,  to 
brmg  these  marcs  to  Mycerwe.    The  hero  overcame 
the  grooms  of  Diomede,  and  led  the  mares  to  the  sea. 
The  Bistones  pursued  with  arms.    Hercules,  leaving 
the  mare*  in  charge  of  Abderua,  one  of  his  compan- 
:or,»r  went  to  engage  the  toe.    Meantime  the  marcs 
tore  their  keeper  to  pieces  ;  and  the  hero,  having  de- 
feated the  Bistones  and  slain  Diomede,  built  a  city  by 
the  tomb  of  Abderua,  which  he  called  Abdera  after 
him.      Hercules  brought  the  mares  to  Euryetheus, 


who  turned  them  loos*  and  they  strayed  on  to  Moun 
Olympus,  where  they  were  destroyed  by  the  wild 
beasts.  (Apollod.,  2,  6,  8. — Heyne,  ad  loc.)  Another 
account  makes  Hercules  to  have  given  Diomede  to  be 
devoured  by  his  own  mares ;  and  Eurystheus  to  have 
con  seers  ted  them  to  Juno.    (Diod.  Sic.,  4,  15.) 

Diomedis  Insoue,  certain  small  islands  apposite 
the  Sinus  Unas,  and  at  :to  great  distance  from  the 
coast  of  Apulia.  They  are  celebrated  in  mythology 
aa  connected  with  the  legend  of  the  transformation  o 
Diomede's  companions  into  birds.    (Vid.  Diomede* 

I.  ,  towards  the  close  of  the  article.)  (Aristot.,  de  Mi- 
rah.— Lyeophr.,  Alex.,  v.  599. — Ovid,  Met.,  14,  457. 
Ancient  writers  differ  as  to  their  number.  Strabo 
(284)  recognises  two  ;  whereof  one  was  inhabited,  the 
other  deserted.  This  is  also  the  accouut  of  Pliny  (3, 
26,  and  10,  44),  who  states,  that  one  was  called  Dio- 
medea,  and  the  other  Teutria.  Ptolemy,  however, 
reckons  five,  which  is  said  to  be  the  correct  number, 
if  we  include  in  the  group  three  barren  rocks,  which 
scarce  deserve  the  name  of  islands.  The  island  to 
which  Pliny  gives  the  namo  of  Diomedea  appears  to 
have  also  borne  the  appellation  of  Tremitua,  aa  we 
learn  from  Tacitus  (Ann ,  4,  71),  who  informs  us  that 
it  was  the  spot  to  which  Augustus  removed  his  aban- 
doned daughter  Julia,  and  where  she  terminated  a  life 
of  infamy.  Of  these  islands,  the  Isrgest  is  now  called 
Isola  San  Domino,  the  other  5.  Nteolo.  (RomaneUi, 
vol.  2, p. 296.— Cramer'*  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  275.) 

Dion,  I.  an  illustrious  inhabitant  of  Syracuse,  who, 
deriving  an  ample  inheritance  from  his  father  Hippa- 
rinus,  became  a  disciple  of  Plato,  invited  to  the  court 
of  Syracuse  by  the  elder  Dionysius.  In  consequence 
of  the  instructions  of  his  master,  he  escaped  being  in 
fected  with  the  licentiousness  of  the  capital,  and  he 
shared  with  his  preceptor,  at  a  subsequent  period,  in 
the  persecutions  inflicted  by  the  son  and  successo> 
of  the  tyrant.  He  was  nearly  connected  with  Diony- 
sius by  having  married  his  daughter,  and  by  hia  sis- 
ter being  one  of  his  wives ;  and  he  waa  also  much 
esteemed  by  him,  so  as  to  be  employed  on  several  em- 
bassies. At  the  accession  of  the  younger  Dionysiua. 
Plato  waa  again,  at  Dion's  request,  invited  to  Syra 
cuse.  In  order,  however,  to  counteract  his  influence, 
the  courtiers  obtained  the  recall  of  Philistus,  a  man 
notorious  for  his  adherence  to  arbitrary  principles. 
This  faction  determined  to  supplant  Dion,  and  availed 
themselves  of  a  real  or  supposititious  letter  to  fix  on 
himlhe  charge  of  treason.  Dion,  precluded  from  de- 
fence, was  transported  to  Italy,  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Greece,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
honour.  Dionysius  became  jealous  of  his  popularity 
in  Greece,  especially  at  Athens,  stopped  his  remit- 
tances, confiscated  his  estates,  and  compelled  hia  wife, 
who  had  been  left  at  Syracuse  as  an  hostage,  to  marry 
another  person.  Dion,  incensed  at  thia  treatment,  de- 
termined to  expel  the  tyrant.  Plato  resisted  his  inten- 
tions; but,  encouraged  by  other  friends,  he  assembled 
a  body  of  troops,  and  with  a  small  force  sailed  io  Si- 
cily, took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Dionysius  in 
Italy,  and  freed  the  people  from  his  control.  Dionysius 
returned,  but,  after  some  conflicts,  was  compelled  to 
escape  to  Italy.  The  austere  and  philosophic  man- 
ners of  Dion,  however,  soon  lost  him  the  favour  of  hie 
fickle  countrymen,  and  he  waa  supplanted  by  Hera- 
clidcs,  a  Syracosan  exile,  and  obliged  to  make  hia  re- 
treat to  Leon t in i.  He  afterward  regained  the  ascend- 
ancy, and  in  a  rash  moment  caused  Heraclidos  to  be 
assassinated.  This  robbed  him  ever  after  of  hia  peace 
of  mind.  An  Athenian,  an  intimate  friend,  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  his  life,  and  Dion  was  assassinated 
in  the  55th  year  of  hia  age,  B.C.  354.  His  death  waa 
universally  lamented  by  the  Syracusana,  and  a  monu- 
ment waa  raised  to  his  memory.  (Diod.  Ste  ,  16,  8 
*eqq.—Phtt.,  Vit.  Dion  — Corn.  Nep.,  Vit.  IHon.)- 

II.  Caaaius  Cocceianua,  son  of  Caaaiua  A  p.  on. am* 
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»  Roman  senator,  was  born  A  D.  155,  in  Bithynia. 
His  true  name  was  Casaius,  but  be  assumed  the  other 
two  names,  as  being  descended  on  the  mother's  side 
from  Dion  Chryaostom.  Thus,  though  be  was  on  his 
mother's  side  of  Greek  descent,  and  though,  in  his 
writings,  be  adopted  the  then  prevailing  language  of 
bis  native  province,  namely,  the  Greek,  ne  must  nev- 
ertheless be  considered  as  a  Roman.  Dio  Cassius 
pas*cd  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  public  employ- 
ments. He  was  a  senator  under  Commodua ;  governor 
of  Smyrna  after  the  death  of  Septimius  Severus ;  for  he 
had  displeased  this  monarch,  and  held  no  office,  con- 
sequently, during  the  life  of  the  latter ;  and  afterward 
consul,  as  also  proconsul  in  Africa  and  Pannonia.  Al- 
exander Severus  entertained  the  highest  esteem  for 
him,  and  made  him  consul  for  the  second  time,  with 
himself,  though  the  prstorian  guards,  irritated  against 
him  on  account  of  his  severity,  had  demanded  his  life. 
When  advanced  in  years,  ho  returned  to  his  native 
country.  Dion  pubhahed  a  Roman  history,  in  eighty 
books,  the  fruit  of  his  researches  and  labours  for  the 
space  of  twenty-two  years  It  embraced  a  period  of 
983  years,  extending  from  the  arrival  of  .Dneaa  in 
Italy,  and  the  subsequent  founding  of  Rome,  to  A.D. 
289.  Down  to  the  time  of  Julius  Cesar,  he  only 
givea  a  summary  of  events ;  after  this,  he  enters  some- 
what more  into  details ;  and  from  the  time  of  Corn- 
modus  he  is  very  circumstantial  in  relating  what  passed 
under  his  own  eyes.  We  have  fragments  remaining  of 
the  first  36  books  :  but  there  is  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  35th  book,  on  the  war  of  Lucullus  against  Mith- 
radatcs,  and  of  the  36th,  on  the  war  with  the  pirates,  and 
the  expedition  of  Pompey  against  the  King  of  Pont  us. 
The  books  that  follow,  to  the  54th  inclusive,  are  nearly 
all  entire:  they  comprehend  a  period  from  B.C.  65  to 
B.C.  10,  or  from  the  eastern  campaign  of  Pompey,  and 
the  death  of  Mithradates,  to  the  death  of  Agrippa.  The 
55th  book  has  a  considerable  gap  in  it.  The  56th  to  the 
60th,  both  included,  which  comprehend  the  period  from 
A.D.  9  to  A.D.  54,  are  complete,  and  contain  the  events 
from  the  defeat  of  Varus  in  Germany  to  the  reigu  of 
Claudius.  Of  the  following  SO  books  we  have  only 
fragments,  and  the  meager  abridgment  of  Xiphilinus. 
The  80th  or  last  book  compreheuds  the  period  from 
A.D.  222  to  A.D.  229,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Severus.  The  abridgment  of  Xiphilinus,  aa  now  ex- 
tant, commences  with  the  35th,  and  continues  to  the 
end  of  the  80th  book.  It  is  a  very  indifferent  per- 
formance, and  was  made  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
"Michael  Ducas  :  the  abbreviator,  Xiphilinus,  was  a 
monk  of  the  eleventh  century. — The  fragments  of  the 
first  36  books,  as  now  collected,  are  of  three  kinds. 
1.  Fragmcnta  Valctiana:  such  aa  were  dispersed 
throughout  various  writers,  scholiasts,  grammarians, 
lexicographers,  ckc.,  and  were  collected  by  Henri  de 
Valors.  2.  Fragmcnta  Pciretciana :  comprising  large 
extracts,  found  in  tho  section  entitled  "  Of  Virtues  and 
Vices,"  in  the  great  collection  or  portative  library 
compiled  by  order  of  Constantine  VI.,  Porphyrogeni- 
tus.  The  manuscript  of  this  belonged  to  Peirosc. 
J.  The  fragments  of  the  first  34  books,  preserved  in 
the  second  section  of  the  same  work  of  Constantine's, 
entitled  "  Of  Embassies."  T"  eae  are  known  under 
the  name  of  Fragmcnta  Ur.\intana,  because  the  man- 
uscript containing  them  was  found  in  Sicily  by  Fulvio 
Orsini.  4.  Excerpta  Valicana,  by  Mai,  which  contain 
fragments  of  books  1-35,  and  61-80,  and  which  have 
been  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Scrtptorum 
Xvja  CoUcctit,  p.  135,  aeqq.  To  these  are  added  the 
fragments  of  an  unknown  continuator  of  Dion  (p. 
234-246),  which  go  down  to  the  time  of  Constantine. 
Other  fragments  from  Dion  belong  chiefly  to  the  first 
35  books,  also  published  in  the  same  collection  (p. 
527,  tcqq),  were  found  by  Mai  in  two  Vatican  MSS., 
which  contain  a  sylloge  or  collection  made  by  Maxi- 
squs  Planudes.  The  annals  of  Zonaras  also  contain 
444 


numerous  extracts  from  Dion.  Diou  has  taken  JV 
lybius  for  bis  model ;  but  the  imitator  is  comparable 
with  his  original  neither  as  respects  arrangement  and 
the  distribution  of  materials,  nor  in  soundness  of  views, 
and  just  and  accurate  reasoning.  His  style  is  gener- 
ally clear,  though  there  are  occasionally  obscure  pas> 
sages,  where  there  appears  to  be  no  corruption  of  the 
text.  His  diligence  is  unquestionable,  and,  from  hit 
opportunities,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  empire  during  the  period  for  which  ht 
is  a  contemporary  authority  ;  and,  indeed,  we  may  as- 
sign a  high  value  to  bis  history  of  the  whole  period 
from  the  time  of  Augustas  to  his  own  age.  Nor  is 
his  work  without  value  for  the  earlier  periods  of  Ro- 
man history,  in  which,  though  he  has  fallen  into  errors, 
like  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  who  have  han- 
dled the  same  obscure  subject,  he  still  enables  us  to 
correct  some  erroneous  statements  of  Livy  and  Dio- 

Ssius. — The  best  edition  is  that  of  Fabricius,  com 
»ted  by  Reimar,  Hamb.,  2  vols,  folio,  1751.  Not 
withstanding,  however,  the  labours  of  these  editors,  a 
new  critical  edition  is  much  wanted,  both  from  the 
scarcity  of  the  edition  just  mentioned,  and  the  fee. 
that  the  manuscripts  have  not  been  collated  with  sui 
ficient  care.  The  small  Tauchniti  edition,  4  vols 
16mo,  contains  all  the  fragments.  A  very  useful  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1824-1825,  by  Stun,  from  the  Lcip- 
sic  press,  8  vols.  8vo,  which  some  even  prefer  to  the 
edition  of  Fabricius  and  Reimar.  (Seh&tl,  Hist.  Lit 
Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  180,  Meqq.— H>  ffmann,  Lex.  Btblwg- 
raph.,  vol.  1.  p.  250.) — ill.  .-»umamed  Chryaostomun, 
or  the  Golden-mouthed,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of 
his  style,  was  a  native  ot  Prusa,  in  Bithyxua,  and  a 
sophist  and  stoic.  He  was  in  Egypt  when  Vespasan, 
who  had  been  procla  n  ed  emperor  by  hia  own  army, 
came  there,  and  he  was  consulted  by  that  prince  on 
the  proper  course  to  be  adopted  under  the  cireumstss- 
ces.  Dion  had  the  candour,  or,  as  some  may  think, 
the  want  of  judgment,  to  advise  him  to  restore  the  re- 
public. Afterward  be  resided  for  years  at  Rome,  til! 
one  of  his  friends  having  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
against  Domitian,  Dion,  fearing  for  himself,  fled  to  the 
modem  Moldavia,  where  he  remained  till  the  tyrant's 
death,  labouring  for  his  subsistence  with  his  own 
hands,  and  possessing  no  books  but  the  Phsdon  of 
Plato,  and  Demosthenes'  irept  Rapanptofaiat.  Domi- 
tian having  been  assassinated,  the  legions  quartered  on 
the  Danube  were  about  to  revolt,  when  Dion  got  upon 
an  altar,  and  harangued  them  so  effectually  that  they 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  senate.  Dion  was  in 
high  favour  with  Nerva  and  Trajan,  and,  when  the  lat- 
ter triumphed  after  hia  Dacian  victories,  the  orator  sat 
in  the  emperor's  car  in  the  procession.  He  returned 
to  Bithynia,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  bis  life. 
Accusations  of  peculation  and  treason  were  brought 
against  him,  but  rejected  as  frivolous.  He  died  at  an 
advanced  age,  but  it  is  not  known  in  what  year.  We 
have  eighty  orations  attributed  to  him,  which  are  very 
prettily  written,  but  not  of  much  intrinsic  value.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Reiske,  2  vols.  8vo,  Lips.,  1784 
(Srk&U,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  210,  aeqq.) 

DionjKa,  s  surname  of  Venus,  as  the  daughter  ot 
Dione. 

Dione,  a  nymph  daughter  of  Nereua  and  Doris.  > 
She  was  mother  of  Venus  by  Jupiter,  according  to 
Homer  (£.,  5,  370).  Dione,  according  to  Knight,  is 
the  female  AID,  or  ZET2,  and  therefore  associated 
with  him  in  the  most  ancient  temple  of  Greece  at  Do- 
dona  (Inquiry  tnlo  the  Symb.  Lang.,  eke.,  v  43. — 
Clajt.  Journ.,  vol.  23,  p.  234. — Compare  Buttmann. 
Mytkologue,  vol.  1,  p.  7,  and  Constant,  de  la  JUlt- 
geon,  vol.  2,  p.  335,  in  notit.) 

Dionvsu,  festivals  held  in  honour  of  the  g&u  Dio- 
nysus or  Bacchus.  The  most  important  of  these  were 
held  at  Athens  and  in  Attica  ;  and  these  derive  their 
importance  from  their  being  the  occssiod  on  which  *bm 
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cxk.bitions  of  the  Athenians  took  place.  An 
iccouat  of  these  festivals,  which  were  four  ii.  number, 
will  be  found  under  the  article  Tbeatrum,  $  2. 

DiocttsIas,  a  town  of  Egypt,  situate  at  the  south- 
western extremity  of  the  Lake  Mceris.  It  is  now  called 
BtUd-KcruH,  or,  according  to  some,  Scobha.  (Ptol.) 

Dion v so polis,  I.  a  town  of  Lower  Mcesia,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Euzine  Sea.  Pliny  says  that  it  was 
tbo  called  Cronos,  but  Pomponiua  Mela  (2,  2)  makes 
Cronos  tbc  port  of  Dionysopolis.  He  modern  name 
is  Dinf*tfoU. — II.  A  city  of  India,  supposed  by  Man- 
nert  to  be  the  same  with  the  modern  Nagar,  or  Nugkr, 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Cow.  Mannert  does 
not  consider  it  to  have  been  the  same  with  tho  ancient 
city  of  Nyssa,  bot  makes  the  position  of  the  latter  more 
to  the  north.   {Geogr.,  vol.  6,  p.  142.) 

Dio.vrsius  I.,  or  the  Elder,  a  celebrated  tyrant  of 
Svracose,  raised  to  that  high  rank  from  the  station  of 
a  simple  citizen,  was  born  in  this  same  city  430  B.C. 
He  was  son-in-law  lo  Hermocrates,  who,  having  been 
banished  by  an  adverse  party,  attempted  to  return  by 
farce  of  anns,  and  was  killed  in  the  action.  Dionysius 
was  dangerously  wounded,  but  be  recovered,  and  was 
afterward  recalled.    In  time  he  procured  himself  to 
be  nominated  one  of  the  generals,  and,  under  pretence 
of  raising  a  force  sufficient  to  resist  the  Carthaginians, 
be  obtained  a  decree  for  recalling  all  the  exiles,  lo 
whom  be  gave  arms.   Being  sent  to  the  relief  of  Gela, 
then  besieged  by  the  Carthaginians,  he  effected  nothing 
against  the  enemy,  pretending  that  be  waa  not  sec- 
onded by  the  other  commanders  ;  and  his  friends  sug- 
gest fd,  that,  in  order  to  save  the  state,  the  supreme 
power  ought  to  be  confided  to  one  man,  reminding  the 
people  of  the  times  of  Gclon,  who  had  defeated  the 
Carthaginian  host,  and  given  peace  to  Sicily.  The 
general  assembly  therefore  proclaimed  Dionysius  su- 
preme chief  of  the  republic  about  405  B.C.,  when  he 
was  twenty-five  years  of  age.    He  increased  the  pay 
of  the  soldiers,  enlisted  new  ones,  and,  under  pretence 
of  a  conspiracy  against  his  person,  formed  a  guard  of 
mercenariee.    He  then  proceeded  to  the  relief  of  Gela, 
but  failed  in  the  attack  on  the  Carthaginian  camp  :  he 
however  penetrated  into  the  town,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  he  advised  to  leave  it  quietly  in  the  night  under 
the  escort  of  his  troops.    On  bis  retreat  he  persuaded 
ttio*e  of  Camarina  to  do  the  same.   This  raised  suspi- 
cions among  his  troops,  and  a  party  of  horsemen,  riding 
on  before  the  rest,  raised,  on  their  arrival  at  Syracuse, 
an  insurrection  against  Dionysius,  plundered  his  house, 
and  treated  his  wife  so  cruelly  that  she  died  in  conse- 
quence.   Dionysius,  with  a  chosen  body,  followed 
close  after,  set  fire  to  the  gate  of  Acradina,  forced  his 
way  into  the  city,  put  to  death  the  leaders  of  the  re- 
volt, and  remained  undisputed  possessor  of  the  su- 
oreme  power.    The  Carthaginians,  being  afflicted  by 
i.  pestilence,  made  proposals  of  peace,  which  were  ac- 
cepted by  Dionysius,  and  he  then  applied  himself  to 
fortifying  Syracuse,  and  especially  the  island  of  Orty- 
gia,  which  be  made  bis  stronghold,  and  which  he  peo- 
pled entirely  with  bis  trusty  partisans  and  mercenaries, 
by  the  aid  of  whom  he  pot  down  several  revolts.  Af- 
ter reducing  beneath  his  sway  the  towns  of  Leontini, 
Catena,  and  Nazus,  be  engaged  in  a  new  war  with 
Carthage,  in  vhieh  he  met  with  the  most  brilliant  suc- 
making  himself  master  of  numerous  towns  in  Si- 
lly, end  becoming  eventually  feared  both  in  Italy  and 
Sicily,  to  the  dominion  of  both  of  which  countries  he 
seems  at  ooe  time  to  have  aspired.    In  order  to  raise 
nonev.  he  allied  himself  with  the  Illyrians,  and  pro- 
r*o«edr  to  them  the  joint  plunder  of  the  temple  of  Del- 
phi :  the  enterprise,  however,  failed.    He  then  plun- 
dered several  temples,  such  as  that  of  Proserpina  at 
Locn  .  and  as  he  sailed  back  with  the  plunder,  with  a 
wind,  he,  who  waa  a  humourist  in  his  way,  ob- 
j  "  You  see  how  the  immortal  gods 
Having  carried  off  a  golden  mantle 


from  a  statue  of  Jupiter,  consecrated  by  Gclon  uut  ot 
the  spoils  of  the  Carthaginians,  he  replaced  it  by  a 
woollen  garment,  saying  that  this  was  more  suited  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons.  He  also  took  away  a 
golden  beard  from  vEscutanius,  observing  that  it  was 
not  becoming  for  the  son  oi  a  beardless  father  (Apollo) 
to  make  a  display  of  his  own  beard.  He  likewise  ap- 
propriated to  himself  the  silver  tables  aid  golden  vases 
ana  crowns  in  the  temples,  saying  he  would  make  use 
of  the  bounty  of  the  gods.  {Cu.,  N.  D.,  3, 34,— Mil- 
an, V.H.,  1, 20.)  He  also  made  a  descent  with  a  Beet 
on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  and  plundered  the  temple  at 
Caere  or  AgyHa  of  1000  talents.  With  theso  re- 
sources  he  was  preparing  himaelf  for  a  new  expedition 
to  Italy,  when  a  fresh  Carthaginian  armament  landed 
in  Sicily,  383  B.C.,  and  defeated  Dionysius,  whose 
brother  Leplines  fell  in  the  battle.  A  peace  followed,  ol 
which  Carthage  dictated  the  conditions.  The  boundary 
of  the  two  states  was  fixed  at  the  river  Halycus,  and 
Dionysius  had  to  pay  1000  talents  for  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  Thispeace  lasted  fourteen  years,  during  which 
Dionysius  remained  tho  undisturbed  ruler  of  Syracuse, 
and  one  half  of  Sicily,  with  part  of  southern  Italy.  He 
sent  colonies  to  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  and  his 
fleets  navigated  both  seas.  Twice  be  sent  assistance 
to  his  old  ally,  Sparta;  once  againat  live  Athenians, 
374  B.C.,  and  again  in  369,  after  the  battle  of  Leuc- 
tra,  when  the  Spartans  were  hard  pressed  by  Epami- 
nondas.  Meantime  the  court  of  Dionysius  was  fre- 
quented by  many  distinguished  men,  philosophers,  and 
poets.  Plato  is  said  to  have  been  among  the  former, 
being  invited  by  Dion,  the  brother-in-law  of  Dionys 
ius ;  but  the  philosopher's  declamations  against  tyr 
anny  led  to  his  being  sent  away  from  Syracuse.  The 
poets  fared  little  better,  as  Dionysius  hisaself  aspired 
to  poetical  fame,  for  which,  however,  he  was  not  so 
well  qualified  as  for  political  auccess.  Those  who  did 
not  praise  his  verses  were  in  danger  of  being  led  to 

Erison.  Dionysius  twice  sent  some  of  his  poems  to 
e  recited  at  the  Olympic  games,  but  they  were  hissed 
by  the  assembly.  He  was  more  successful  st  Athena 
A  tragedy  of  his  obtained  the  prize,  and  the  news  of  his 
success  almost  turned  his  brain.  He  bad  just  con- 
cluded a  fresh  truce  with  the  Carthaginians,  after  hav- 
ing made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Lilybeum,  st  the 
expiration  of  the  fourteen  years'  peace  ;  and  he  now 
gave  himself  up  to  rejoicings  and  feastings  for  his  po- 
etical triumph.  In  a  debauch  with  his  friends,  he  ate 
and  drank  so  intemperatelv  that  he  fell  senseless,  and 
soon  after  died  (some  say  be  was  poisoned  by  his  phy- 
sicians, at  the  instigation  of  his  son),  B.C.  367,  in  the 
63d  year  of  his  age,  having  been  tyrant  of  Syracuse 
thirty-eight  years.  After  the  deaUi  of  his  first  wife, 
he  married  two  wivea  at  once,  namely,  Doris  of  Locri, 
sod  Arislcneta,  daughter  of  Hipparinus,  of  Syracuse 
by  these  women  he  had  seven  children,  of  whom  Di- 
onysius, his  elder  son  by  Doris,  succeeded  him  in  the 
sovereignty. — Dionysius  was  a  clever  statesman,  and 
generally  successful  in  his  undertakings.  He  did 
much  to  strengthen  and  extend  the  power  of  Syracuse, 
and  it  was  probably  owing  to  him  that  all  Sicily  did 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  He  was 
unscrupulous,  rapacious,  and  vindictive,  but  several  of 
the  stories  stated  of  bis  cruelty  and  suspicious  lernpci 
appear  improbable,  or  at  least  exaggerated.  The 
works  of  Philistus,  who  had  written  bis  life,  and  who 
is  praised  by  Cicero,  aro  lost.  Diodorus,  who  is  c/ui 
principal  remaining  authority  concerning  Dionysius, 
lived  nearly  three  centuries  after,  and  was  not  a  criti 
cal  writer.  The  government  o  *  Dionysius,  like  that 
of  many  others  who  are  styled  tyrants  in  ancient  histo- 
ry, was  not  a  despotism  ;  it  resembled  rather  that  o* 
the  first  Medici,  and  other  leadcis  of  the  Italian  repub 
lies  in  the  middle  ages,  or  that  of  the  stadtholdera  in 
Holland .  The  popular  forms  still  remained ,  and  we  find 
Dionysius  repeatedly  convoking  the  assembly  of  the 
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pejple  on  important  occasions,  when  full  freedom  of 
speech  seems  to  have  been  allowed.  {Plut.t  Vit.  Dion. 
—Ihod.  Sic,  13,  92,  seqq.—Jd.,  14, 7,  teqq.,  Ac.)  An 
account  of  the  famous  prison,  or  "  Ear  of  Dionysius," 
will  be  found  under  the  articlo  Lautumis. — II.  The 
second  of  that  name,  aurnamed  the  Younger,  was  con 
of  Dionysius  I.  by  Doris.  His  father,  whom  he  suc- 
:9eded,  had  left  the  state  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
but  young  Dionysius  had  neither  his  abdities,  nor  his 
(.rodeuce  and  experience.  He  followed  at  first  the  ad- 
vice of  Dion,  who,  although  a  republican  in  principle, 
had  remained  faithful  to  his  father,  and  who  now  en- 
deavoured to  direct  the  inexperienced  son  for  the  good 
of  his  country.  For  this  purpose  Dion  invited  his 
friend  Plato  to  Syracuse  about  364  B.C.  Dionysius 
received  the  philosopher  with  great  respect,  and,  in 
deference  to  his  advice,  reformed  for  a  while  his  loose 
habits  and  the  manners  of  his  court.  But  a  faction, 
headed  by  Philistus,  who  had  always  been  a  supporter 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  succeeded  in 
prejudicing  the  son  against  both  Dion  and  Plato. 
Dion  was  exiled,  under  pretence  that  he  had  written 
privately  to  the  senate  of  Carthage  for  the  purpose  of 
concluding  a  peace.  Plato  urgently  demanded  of  Di- 
onysius the  recall  of  Dion,  and,  not  being  able  to  ob- 
tain it,  he  left  Syracuse,  after  which  Dionysius  gave 
himself  up  to  debauchery  without  restraint.  Dion, 
meanwhile,  was  travelling  through  Greece,  where  his 
character  gained  him  numerous  friends.  Dionysius, 
moved  by  jealousy,  confiscated  his  property,  and  obliged 
his  wife  to  marry  another.  Upon  this,  Dion  collected 
a  small  force  at  Zacynthus,  with  which  he  sailed  for 
Sicily,  and  entered  Syracuse  without  resistance.  Di- 
onysius retired  to  the  citadel  in  Ortygia,  and,  after 
some  rcsistajKO,  in  which  Philistus,  his  best  support- 
ter,  was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death,  he  quitted 
Syracuse  by  sea  and  retired  to  Locri,  the  country  of 
bis  mother,  where  he  had  connexions  and  friends. 
Dion  having  been  treacherously  murdered,  several  ty- 
rants succeeded  each  other  in  Syracuse,  until  Dionys- 
ius himself  came  and  retook  it  about  B.C.  346.  In- 
atead,  however,  of  improving  by  his  ten  years'  exile,  he 
had  grown  worse.  Having,  during  the  interval  of  his 
absenco  from  Syracuse,  usurped  the  supreme  power 
in  Locri,  be  had  committed  many  atrocities,  had  put 
to  death  several  citizens,  and  abused  their  wives  and 
da  utters.  Upon  his  return  to  Syracuse,  bis  cruelty 
and  profligacy  drove  away  a  great  number  of  people, 
who  emigrated  to  various  parts  of  Italy  and  Greece, 
while  others  joined  Iketas,  tyrant  of  Leontini,  and  a 
former  friend  of  Dion.  The  latter  sent  messengers 
to  Corinth  to  request  assistance  against  Dionysius. 
The  Corinthians  appointed  Timoleon  leader  of  the 
expedition.  This  commander  landed  in  Sicily  B.C. 
344,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians, and  of  Iketas,  who  acted  a  perfidious  part  on 
the  occasion ;  he  entered  Syracuse,  and  soon  after 
obliged  Dionysius  to  surrender.  Dionysius  was  sent 
to  Corinth,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
the  company  of  actors  and  low  women ;  some  say, 
that  at  one  time  he  kept  a  school.  Justin  (21,6)  states, 
that  he  purposely  affected  low  habits  in  order  to  dis- 
arm revenge,  in  that,  being  despised,  he  might  no  long- 
er be  feared  or  hated  for  his  former  tyranny.  Several 
repartees  are  related  of  him  in  answer  to  those  who 
taunted  him  upon  his  altered  fortunes,  which  are  not 
destitute  of  wit  or  wisdom.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Dion. — DiotL 
Sic,  16,  6,  teqq .) — III.  Halicamassensis  or  Halicar- 
naaseus,  an  historian  and  critic,  was  born  at  Halicar- 
missus  in  the  first  century  B.C.  We  know  nothing  of 
his  history  beyond  what  he  has  told  us  himself.  He 
states,  that  he  came  to  Italy  at  the  termination  of  the 
civil  war  between  Augustus  and  Antony  (B.C.  29), 
and  that  he  spent  the  following  two-and-twenty  years 
st  Rome  in  learning  the  Latin  language,  and  ir  col- 
'acting  rcalerials  for  his  history.    (Antiq  Rom.  7. 


icqtj. — Compare  Phot.,  Biblioth.,cod.  83.)  Die  prin- 
cipal work  of  Dionysius  is  his  Roman  Antiquitu* 
('Pu/uux7  'kpx<uo~AJDjia),  which  commenced  with  tht 
early  history  of  the  people  of  Italy,  and  terminated 
with  the  beginning  oi  the  first  Punic  war,  B.C.  266 
It  originally  consisted  of  20  books,  of  which  the  first 
ten  remain  entire.  The  eleventh  breaks  off  in  the 
year  312  B.C.,  but  several  fragments  of  the  latter  halt 
of  the  history  are  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Con- 
stantino Porphyrogcnitus,  and  to  these  a  valuable  sd 
dition  was  mado  in  1816,  by  Mai,  from  an  old  MS 
Besides,  the  first  three  books  of  Appian  were  founded 
entirely  upon  Dionysius ;  and  Plutarch's  biographY 
of  Camillus  must  also  be  considered  as  s  compilation 
mostly  taken  from  the  Roman  Antiquities,  so  thai, 
perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  we  have  not  lost  much  of  hit 
work.  With  regard  to  the  trustworthiness  and  gener- 
al value  of  Dionysius's  history,  considerable  doubts  may 
justly  be  entertained :  for,  though  he  has  evidently 
written  with  much  greater  care  than  Livy,  and  bit 
studied  Cato  and  the  old  annalists  more  diligently  than 
his  Roman  contemporary,  yet  ho  wrote  with  an  object 
which  at  once  invalidates  his  claim  to  be  considered  a 
veracious  and  impartial  historian.  Dionysius  wrote 
for  the  Greeks,  and  his  object  was  to  relieve  them  from 
the  mortification  which  they  felt  at  being  conquered 
by  a  race  of  barbarians,  as  they  considered  the  Romwi 
to  be.  And  this  he  endeavoured  to  effect  by  twisting 
and  forging  testimonies,  and  botching  up  the  old  le- 
gends, so  as  to  make  out  a  prima,  facie  proof  of  tht 
Greek  origin  of  the  city  of  Rome ;  and  be  inserts  arbi- 
trarily a  great  number  of  set  speeches,  evidently  com- 
posed for  the  same  purpose.  He  indulges  in  a  mi- 
nuteness of  detail,  which,  though  it  might  be  temt 
proof  of  veracity  in  a  contemporaneous  nistory,  it  t 
palpable  indication  of  want  of  faith  in  the  case  of  an 
ancient  history  so  obscure  and  uncertain  as  that  ol 
Rome.  With  all  his  study  and  research,  Dionysiut  wit 
so  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  Roman  constito 
lion,  that  he  often  misrepresents  the  plainest  ittte- 
mcnts  about  it.  (Fiebuhr,  Rom.  Hut.,  vol.  2,  p  13. 
Cambr.  transl.)  For  instance,  lie  thought  the  original 
constitution  of  Rome  was  a  monarchical  democracy, 
and  he  calls  the  curie  the  dermis  (dy/ior).  He  be- 
lieved, when  he  wrote  his  second  book,  that  the  decreet 
of  the  people  were  enacted  by  the  curia?  and  confirmed 
by  the  senate  (Antiq.,  2,  14),  and  not,  as  he  afterward 
discovered,  the  converse.  (Antiq.,  7, 38. )  In  a  word, 
though  the  critical  historian  may  be  able  to  extract 
much  that  is  of  great  importance  for  the  early  history 
of  Rome  from  the  garbled  narrative  and  dull  triflmg  oi 
Dionysius,  be  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  raeritorieot  wri- 
ter, or  recommended  to  the  student  of  ancient  history 
as  a  fsilhful  guide. — Dionysius  also  wrote  a  treats 
on  rhetoric ;  criticisms  on  the  style  of  Tbucyd"dej, 
Lysias,  Isocrates,  I  sums,  Dinarchus,  Plato,  and  Deraos- 
thenes ;  a  treatise  on  the  srrangement  of  words,  and 
some  other  short  essays.  His  critical  works  are  moch 
more  valuable  than  his  history,  and  are,  indeed,  written 
with  considerable  power.  The  criticism  on  Diuarcbw 
displays  good  sense  and  judgment,  and  shows  toe 
great  pains  which  the  author  took  to  separate  the  gen- 
uine writings  of  the  Attic  orators  from  tl  c  fabrication* 
whic  h  passed  under  their  name.  The  be  «  edition*  of 
Dionvsius  are,  that  of  Hudson,  Ozon.,  1 704, 2  vols,  iol 
and  that  of  Reiske,  Lipt.,  1774-1777,  6  volt.  *«» 
Mai's  fragments  were  first  published  at  Milan  in  1816 
and  reprinted  the  following  year  at  Frankfort.  Tw) 
also  appear  in  the  second  volume  of  Mai's  Novo  Covet 
ft'o,  Rome,  1827.— IV.  The  author  of  a  Greek  poem  in 
1 186  hexameters,  entitled  T?c  Olicoviiivw  XliptWW- 
"A  Description  of  the  Habitable  World:'  It  is  notclcir 
lv  ascertained  where  he  was  born.  The  probability  it, 
however,  that  he  was  a  native  of  C  ha  rax,  in  Susixna 
It  is  uncertain,  also,  when  he  flourished  ;  be  belonged 
however,  according  to  the  general  opinic o  to  the  la< 
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ter  part  of  the  third  or  the  beginning  to  the  fourth 
century  A.D.  He  derived  from  his  poem  the  surname 
of  Periegetes.  This  production  of  his  his  little  merit 
as  i  work  of  imagination,  and  but  feeble  interest  for  the 
geographer.  The  commentary,  however,  of  Eustathius 
upon  it  possesses  some  value  from  the  miscellaneous 
information  which  is  scattered  throughout.  There  are 
two  Latin  translations  of  the  poem,  one  by  Rufus  Fes- 
tus  A  Vienna,  and  the  other  by  Priscian.  The  Isst  and 
beat  edition  of  the  Periegesis  is  that  of  Bemhardy, 
Laps  ,  1828,  8vo,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Geographi 
Gract  Minora.  {Sckoll,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  69.) — 
V.  A  Christian  writer,  called  Areopagita,  from  his  hav- 
ing been  a  member  of  the  court  of  Areopagus  at  Athens. 
He  was  converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Paul's  preach- 
ing. (Acts,  17,  34.)  He  is  reported  to  have  been 
the  tint  bishop  of  Athens,  being  appointed  to  that  office 
by  the  apostle  Paul,  and  to  have  suffered  martyrdom 
under  Domitian.  During  the  night  of  learning,  a  great 
number  of  writings  were  circulated  under  his  name, 
wh:rh  were  collected  together  and  printed  at  Cologne 
in  1536,  and  subsequently  at  Antwerp  in  1634,  and  at 
Puis  in  1646. 8  vols.  fol.  They  have  now,  for  a  long 
time,  been  deemed  spurious,  although  the  learned  dif- 
fer in  respect  to  the  times  and  authors  of  the  fabrica- 
tion. The  most  probable  reasoning,  however,  fixes 
them  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  {Suid. — Cave, 
Hut.  Ltt.—Lardmr't  Creed,  pt.  2.)— VI.  Surnamed 
Exiguua,  or  the  Little,  on  account  of  the  smallncss  of 
his  stature,  was  a  Scythian  monk  of  the  sixth  century, 
who  becanui  an  abbot  at  Rome.  Caaeiodorus,  who 
was  his  intimate  friend,  speaks  highly  of  his  learning 
and  character.  At  the  request  of  Stephen,  bishop  of 
Salon  a,  he  drew  op  a  body  of  canons,  entitled  "  Col- 
lect*, tive  Codex  Canonum  EccUsiasticorum,"  &c ., 
translated  from  the  Greek,  containing  the  first  50 
apostolical  canons,  as  they  are  called,  with  those  of  the 
council*  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  Chalcedon,  Sardis, 
ind  including  138  canons  of  certain  African  councils. 
He  afterward  drew  up  a  collection  of  tho  decretals, 
ind  both  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bibliotheca  Juris  Ca- 
nonic* Veteris  of  Justell.  To  this  Dionysius  some 
writers  ascribe  the  mode  of  computing  the  time  of 
Ca»ter,  attributed  to  Yictorinus,  and  of  dating  from  the 
birth  of  Christ.  (Cape's  Hint.  Lit  — Mutton's  Math. 
Diet.f — VII.  A  Greek  poet  and  musician,  the  author 
of  the  words  aud  music  of  three  hymns,  addressed 
to  Calliope,  Apollo,  snd  Nemesis.  They  were  pub- 
lished by  Vincent  Galilei,  at  Florence,  in  1681 ;  and 
again  by  Dr.  Fell,  at  Oxford,  in  1672,  from  a  manu- 
script found  among  the  papers  of  Archbishop  Usher. 
It  appears  by  these  notes,  that  the  music  of  the  hymns 
in  question  was  in  the  Lydian  mode  and  diatonic  ge- 
nus. Galilei  asserts  that  he  had  them  from  a  Floren- 
tine gentleman,  who  copied  them  from  an  ancient 
Greek  manuscript  in  the  library  of  Cardinal  St.  Angelo 
at  Rome,  which  manuscript  also  contained  the  treatises 
on  music  by  Aristides,  Quintilianus,  and  Dryennius, 
since  published  by  Meibomius  and  Dr.  Wallis.  The 
Florentine  and  Oxford  editions  of  these  hymns  exactly 
agree ;  and  they  have  since  also  been  printed  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  French  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions,  dec.    (Barney's  History  of  Music.) 

Diofhamtus,  a  mathematician  of  Alexandres,  who, 
according  to  the  most  received  opinion,  was  contem- 
porary with  the  Emperor  Julian.  This  opinion  is 
founded  upon  a  passsago  of  Abulpharadge,  an  Arabian 
author  of  the  thirteenth  century  :  he  names,  smong  the 
contemporaries  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  Diophantes 
(for  Diophantus),  as  the  author  of  a  celebrated  work 
on  algebra  and  arithmetic ;  and  he  is  thought  to  have 
derived  his  information  from  an  Arabic  commentator 
on  Diophantus,  Muhammed  al  Buziani,  who  flourished 
about  lie  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  passage 
of  Abolpharadgc,  in  the  translation  of  Pococke,  is  as 
"  Ex  iis  etiam  Diophantes,  cujus  liber  A,  B, 


ouem  Algebram  tocant,  Celebris  est."  According  to 
Ideler,  however  (in  a  communication  to  Schulz),  the 
Arabic  text,  when  rendered  into  Latin,  runs  as  follows . 
**  Cujus  liber  Ab-icismet  de  Algebra  et  Almokabala  cdz 
bris  est."  The  two  words  Al-dgcbr  and  Almokabala, 
designate  with  the  Arabians  what  we  call  algebra. 
The  term  Kismet  means  "  division,"  but  Ab-Kismtt 
is  unintelligible :  it  may,  perhaps,  be  the  Greek  word 
for  arithmetic  ('AptdfinriKi}),  in  a  corrupt  and  mutila 
ted  state.  Some  critics,  who  attach  no  great  weight  to 
this  testimony  of  the  Arabian  writer  just  referred  to, 
declare  that  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  fixing  an) 
precise  period  between  B.C.  200  and  A  D.  400.  Di 
ophantus  is  certainly  later  than  the  first  of  these  dates 
since  be  cites  Hypatia  ;  he  is  anterior  to  the  year  404 
of  our  era,  since,  according  to  Suidas,  the  celebrated 
Hypatia,  who  perished  A.D.  415,  commented  upon 
his  writings.  The  reputation  of  Diophantus  was  so 
great  among  the  ancients  that  they  ranked  him  with 
Pythagoras  and  Euclid.  From  his  epitaph  in  the  An- 
thologia,  which  furnishes  a  kind  of  arithmetical  prob- 
lem, the  following  particulars  of  his  life  have  been 
collected :  viz.,  that  he  was  married  when  thirty-three 
years  old,  and  had  a  son  five  years  after ;  that  his  son 
died  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  and  that  his  father  did  not 
survive  him  above  four  years ;  whence  it  appears  thst 
Diophantus  was  eighty- four  years  old  when  he  died. 
The  problem  amounts  to  this,  viz.,  to  find  a  number 
such  that  its  sixth,  twelfth,  and  seventh  parts,  with 
five,  its  half,  and  four,  amount  to  the  whole  number ; 
which  is  evidently  eighty-four.  Diophantus  wrote  a 
work  entitled  Arithmetical  Questions,  in  thirteen  books, 
of  which  only  six  remain.  It  would  seem  that  in  the 
fifteenth,  and  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth, 
century  all  the  thirteen  books  still  existed.  John  Mai- 
ler, known  by  the  nsme  of  Regio-montanus,  assures 
us  that  he  saw  a  complete  manuscript  of  the  work ; 
and,  according  to  Bachet  de  Meziriac,  Cardinal  Per- 
ron also  once  possessed  a  complete  copy.  The 
arithmetic  of  Diophantus  is  not  merely  important  for 
the  study  of  the  history  of  mathematics,  from  its  ma- 
king known  the  state  of  the  exact  sciences  in  the  fourth 
century  before  the  Christain  era,  but  is  interesting 
also  to  the  mathematician  himself,  from  its  furnishing 
him  with  luminous  methods  for  the  resolution  of  ana- 
lytical problems.  We  find  in  it,  moreover,  the  first 
traces  of  thst  branch  of  the  exact  sciences  called  alge- 
bra. It  is  scarcely  to  bo  conceived,  however,  that, 
while  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  common  language 
constituted  the  sole  instrument  of  investigation,  the 
very  curious  conclusions  which  we  find  in  this  work 
could  have  resulted  from  the  researches  of  one  single 
mind.  To  suppose  that  Diophantus  was  tho  author  ol 
the  analysis  which  bears  his  name  is  so  contrary  to  all 
analogy  with  experience  and  the  history  of  mental 
phenomena,  as  to  be  utterly  impossible  to  admit.  Still 
if  we  inquire  into  the  history  of  this  branch  of  anatv 
sis,  and  ask  who  were  the  predecessors  to  Diophantus, 
or  whether  they  were  Greeks  or  Hindus,  no  satis- 
factory answer  can  be  given.  We  have  also  a  sec- 
ond work  of  Diophantus  on  Polygon  Numbers  (Hepi 
TroXvydvov  uptOjiuv).  He  himself  cites  a  third,  un- 
der the  title  of  Uopiapara,  or  Corollaries.  The  best 
edition  of  Diophantus  is  that  of  Fcrmat,  Tolas.,  1670, 
fol.  It  is  a  republication  of  that  of  Meziriac  (Parts, 
1621,  fol.),  with  additions.  A  valuable  translation  of 
the  Arithmetical  Questions  into  German  was  published 
by  Otto  Schulz,  Berlin,  1822,  8vo,  to  which  is  added 
Poselger's  translation  of  the  work  on  Polvgon  numbers. 
(Schbll,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  7,  p.  43,  s'eqq.) 

Diorss,  a  friend  of  *Eneas,  killed  by  Turnus.  He 
had  engaged  in  the  games  exhibited  by  jEness  on  his 
father's  tomb  in  Sicily.   (Virgin.,  5. 297;  12,609.^ 

DtoscoBiDEs,  I.  a  disciple  of  Isocrates,  who  wrote.  1. 
A  work  on  the  government  of  Laccda-mon(noAtTr/o  Ao- 
sedatftoviuv)  ;  2.  Commentaries,  or  Historic  Memoirs 
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yT^rofivftftara) ;  and,  3.  A  treatise  on  the  manners  in 
Homer  (02  rap'  'OftqpV  vo/toi).  Atbenaus,  who  cites 
fce  first  two  of  these  works,  bss  preserved  a  long  frag- 
ment <~A  the  last.  It  treats  of  the  mode  in  which  tbe 
Homeric  heroes  subsisted,  and  is  extremely  carious. 
(Athnueus,  Ep.,  1,  p.  8. — Ed.  Sckweigh.,  toI.  1,  p. 
31.) — II.  A  poet  of  Alexandres,  some  of  whose  epi- 
grams are  preserved  in  the  Anthology  (ed.  Jacob*,  vol. 
1,  p.  824,  Mcqq.). — III.  A  native  of  Anazarbus  in  Cili- 
cia,  who  lived,  according  to  some,  in  the  time  of  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra,  while  others  place  him  in  the 
reign  of  Nero.  One  circumstance  in  favour  of  the 
latter  supposition  is,  that  Pliny,  who  faithfully  men- 
tions tbe  suthors  whence  be  borrows,  does  not  once 
mention  Dioscorides,  although  we  find  in  the  work  of 
tbe  former  a  great  number  of  passages  which  appear  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  tbe  bitter.  This  silence  on 
the  one  hand,  and  conformity  on  the  other,  prove  that 
Pliny  and  Dioscorides  wrote  nearly  at  the  same  period, 
and  derived  some  of  their  materials  from  the  same 
sources,  particularly  from  the  lost  work  of  Sextius 
Niger.  Dioscorides  himself  informs  us,  that,  as  a  mil- 
itary man,  he  visited  many  countries.  He  received  tbe 
surname  of  Phacas,  from  his  having  on  his  person  a 
spot  resembling  a  lentil  (^ojoJ).  Dioscorides  is  the 
most  celebrated  herbalist  of  antiquity,  and  for  aixteen 
or  seventeen  centuries  there  was  nothing  known  that 
could  be  regarded  as  superior  to  his  work  Hepi  *TAi/f 
iarptKW,  "On  the  Materia  Medico,"  in  five  books. 
This  is  tbe  more  surprising,  considering  tbe  real  na- 
ture of  this  famous  work.  I*he  author  introduces  no 
order  into  the  arrangement  of  his  matter,  unless  by 
consulting  a  similarity  of  sound  in  tbe  names  he  gives 
bis  plants.  Thus,  medium  was  placed  with  epimcdi- 
uffl,  althaa  cannabina  with  cannabis,  hippophastum 
(cnicus  stella tut)  with  hippophai,  and  so  on.  Tbe 
rare  separation  of  aromatic  and  sum-bearing  trees, 
esculents  and  corn-plants,  hardly  forms  an  exception 
to  this  statement.  Of  many  of  his  plants  no  descrip- 
tion is  given,  but  they  are  merely  deaignated  by  a  name. 
In  others  the  descriptions  are  comparative,  contradic- 
tory, or  unintelligible.  He  employs  the  same  word  in 
different  senses,  and  evidently  attached  no  exactness 
to  the  terms  he  made  use  of.    He  described  the  same 

Elnnt  twice  under  the  same  name  or  different  namee ; 
c  was  often  notoriously  careless,  and  he  appears  to 
have  been  very  ready  to  state  too  much  upon  the  author- 
ity of  others.  Nevertheless,  his  writings  are  extremely 
interesting,  as  showing  the  amount  of  Materia  Medica 
knowledge  in  the  author's  day,  and  hia  descriptions 
are  in  many  cases  far  from  bad :  but  we  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  look  upon  them  as  evidence  of  tbe  state  of 
botany  at  the  same  period ;  for  Dioscorides  has  no 
pretensions  to  be  ranked  among  the  botanists  of  anti- 
quity, considering  that  the  writings  of  Theophrastus, 
lour  centuries  earlier,  show  that  botany  had  even  at 
that  time  begun  to  be  cultivated  as  a  science  distinct 
from  tbe  art  of  the  herbalist.— It  was  only  at  last,  when 
the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  new  plants,  and  the 
genera]  advance  in  alt  branches  of  physical  knowledge, 
compelled  tho  moderns  to  admit  that  the  vegetable 
kingdom  might  contain  more  things  than  were  dreamed 
of  by  tbe  Anazarbian  philosopher,  that  tbe  authority  of 
Dioscorides  ceased  to  he  acknowledged. — Dioscorides, 
in  bis  preface,  criticises  the  authors  who  bad  treated  of 
this  subject  before  him  :  Iolas  of  Bithynia,  and  Her- 
aclides  of  Tarentum,  had  neglected  plants  and  metals ; 
Craterus,  tbe  botanist  (Jtt^oroftoc),  and  Andreas  the 
physician,  who  had  been  regarded  as  the  best  writers 
on  this  subject,  had  nevertheless  omitted  many  plants 
or  roots ;  the  disciples  of  Asclcpiades,  namely,  Julius 
Bassus,  Niceratus,  Petroniua,  Sextius  Niger,  and  Di- 
odotos,  bsd  described  very  exactly  what  all  the  world 
knew,  but  had  passed  over  in  silence  the  sanative  vir- 
tues of  medicaments.  He  also  states,  in  his  preface, 
tha*.  bis  work  is  divided  into  five  books.    Pbotius,  how- 


ever,  cites  as  a  sixth  and  seventh  book,  two  small  trea- 
tises which  have  come  down  to  us,  the  one  on  Alexi- 
pharmace,  and  tbe  other  on  Theriacs.    Tbe  authenti- 
city of  these  is  doubted  by  critics  ;  and  yet  not  only 
are  tbese  two  books  found  in  manuscript,  but  the  whole 
work  is  often  arranged  in  a  very  different  manner ;  be- 
ing distributed  sometimes  into  five,  and  at  other  times 
into  seven,  eight,  or  nine  books.   Tbe  text  alee  ha* 
experienced  various  interpolations,  which  have  in  son* 
degree  been  removed  by  the  diligence  and  learning  ol 
later  editors.    Among  these  may  be  mentioned  lbs 
synonyms  for  the  names  of  tbe  plants  in  the  several 
chapters,  which  are  taken  from  the  ancient  Egyptian, 
Dacian,  and  Celtic  languages.    These  have  been  now 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  work,  as  they  arc  generally 
supposed  not  to  have  come  from  the  pen  of  Dioscorides. 
Many  passages,  too,  have  been  discovered,  which  nave 
been  added  to  the  text,  being  taken  from  authors  of  a 
later  period,  such  as  Aetius,  Oribasius,  Constantinoa  Af- 
ricanua,  or  else  being  translations  from  Pliny.  Many 
transpositions,  too,  hare  been  made  in  tbe  text  by  copy* 
ists  and  possessors  of  manuscripts,  with  a  view  of  in- 
troducing into  the  work  an  alphabetical  arrangement. 
Besides  the  Alexipharmacs  and  Theriacs,  there  exists 
another  work  attributed  to  Dioscorides,  and  entitled 
Tie  pi  eimopieruv  dirAuv  re  nal  awOcruv  Qapfiuxuv, 
"  Of  Simple  and  Compound  Medicines  which  are  easy 
to  be  prepared."    It  is  divided  into  two  books :  the 
authenticity  of  the  treatise,  however,  is  extremely 
doubtful.    Finally,  we  have  a  work  entitled  ITepi 
Qapfidicov  ifiirtipiac,  "  Of  the  Knowledge  of  Medi- 
cines."   It  is  a  species  of  alphabetical  repertory  of  the 
works  of  Dioscorides  and  Stephen  of  Athens. — Dr. 
Alston  affirms,  that  Dioscorides  brought  the  Greek  Ma- 
teria Medica  to  perfection ;  or,  at  least,  that  i«  was 
never  much  improved  afterward.    "In  him  I  hava 
counted,"  he  says,  "  above  90  minerals,  700  plants, 
and  168  animal  substances,  that  is,  958  in  all.'* 
"  Even  Galen,"  remarks  Dr.  Adams,  "  who  is  so  par- 
simonious of  praise,  seldom  mentions  Dioscorides  bat 
in  terms  of  high  eulogy  ;  and  neither  Galen  nor  Ae- 
tius, Oribasius  nor  Paulus vEgineta, have  made  any  ma- 
terial addition  to  the  list  of  medical  articles  described 
by  Dioscorides.    The  only  fault  with  which  his  work 
is  at  all  chargeable,  is  his  attributing,  in  some  instan- 
ces, too  many  virtues  to  one  and  the  same  substance ; 
and  probably  some  which  one  cannot  always  admit  to 
have  been  founded  upon  actual  experience.    On  this 
gTound  Dr.  Cullen  founds  a  severe  charge  against  the 
accuracy  of  our  author ;  but,  as  the  mama  for  exalting 
modem  literature  at  the  expense  of  the  ancient  warn 
then  at  its  height  in  Edinburgh,  the  opinion  of  such  • 
critic  ought  to  be  received  with  considerable  allow- 
ance, more  especially  as  Cullen  is  constantly  betraying 
his  ignorance  of  the  works  which  he  depreciates.*" — 
The  most  celebrated  MS.  of  Dioscorides  is  one  at  Vi- 
enna, illuminated  with  rudo  figures.    It  was  sent  by 
Busboquius,  the  Austrian  ambassador  at  Constantino- 
ple, to  Maihiolua,  who  quotes  it  under  the  name  of  lim 
"  Cantacuzene  Codex,"  and  it  is  believed  to  have  been 
written  in  tbe  sixth  century.    Copies  of  some  of  tbe 
figures  wore  inserted  by  Dodoeus  in  his  Historia  Stir 
ptum,  and  others  were  engraved  in  the  reign  of  tbe 
Empress  Maria  Theresa,  under  the  inspection  of  J»— 
quin.    Two  impressions  only  of  tbese  plates  have  ev«t 
been  taken  off,  as  the  work  was  not  continued.  Ozvs* 
of  them  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  Linns? an  Society, 
the  other  with  Sibthorp's  collection  at  Oxford.  The^ 
are  of  little  importance,  as  the  figures  are  of  the  rudest 
imaginable  description.    Another  MS.,  of  the  ninth 
century,  exists  at  Paris,  and  was  used  by  Salraasiam  - 
this  also  is  illustrated  with  figures,  and  has  both  Ara- 
bic and  Coptic  names  introduced,  on  which  account;  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  Egypt.  Besides 
these,  there  is  st  Vienna  a  MS.,  believed  to  be  etiU 
more  ancient  than  that  first  mentioned;  and  thrr«k*> 
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itoers  are  preserved  ft  Levden.    The  latest  and  best 
edition  of  Dioscorides  is  that  of  Sprengcl,  in  the  col- 
lector, of  Greek  physicians  by  Kuhn,  Lap*-,  1829,  8vo. 
Tbe  folio  edition  by  Saracenua  (Sarassin)  Franco/., 
1599,  is  also  a  very  gpod  one.    Sprengel'a  edition  is 
improved  by  a  collation  of  several  MSS. — So  far  as 
Eoiopein  plants  are  in  question,  we  may  suppose  that 
the  tr.t4M  of  illustrating  Dioscorides  are  now  nearly 
exhausted ;  but  it  is  far  otherwise  with  his  Indian  and 
Persian  plants.   Concerning  the  latter,  it  is  probable 
that  much  may  be  learned  from  a  study  of  the  modern 
Materia  Medics  of  India.    When  the  Nestorians,  in 
the  fifth  century,  were  driven  into  exile,  they  sought 
refuge  among  the  Arabs,  with  whom  they  established 
their  celebrated  school  of  meC.cine,  the  ramifications 
of  which  extended  into  Persia  and  Ind'a,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  tbe  present  medical  practice  of  the  na- 
tives of  those  countries.    In  this  way  tho  Greek  names 
of  Diosconces,  altered,  indeed,  and  adapted  to  the 
genius  of  the  new  countries,  became  introduced  into 
the  language  of  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Hindustan,  and 
bate  been  banded  down  traditionally  to  the  present 
day.  Thus  Dr.  Royle  has  shown,  by  an  examination 
of  this  sort  of  evidence,  that  the  calamos  aromactkos 
of  Dioscorides  is  not  a  Gentian,  as  has  been  imagined ; 
that  Karios  Indike  is  unquestionably  tho  Nardosta- 
thft  Jatsmaiui  of  De  Candolle,  and  that  the  Lukion 
Initccn  was  neither  a  Rhamnus  nor  a  Lyciura,  but,  as 
Prosper  Alpinus  long  ago  asserted,  a  Berberis.  (En- 
cyc  Vt.  Knmel.,  vol.  9,  p.  5. — Schbll,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr., 
vol  5,  p.  331,  stqq.) 

Dioscosloi  Issdla  (AtoaKopt&ov  vrjooc,  Ptol .),  or 
DioscoaiDs  (liootopitoj  Pertpl.,  p.  17),  an  island 
situate  at  tbe  sooth  of  the  entrance  of  the  Arabic  Gulf, 

now  called  Socotora.    Tho  aloes  here  produced  I 
are  held  is  more  estimation  than  those  of  Hadramaut. 
Tbe  ancient  name,  observes  Vincent  (Pcriplue  of  the 
Erytkrte*  Set,  p.  341. — Commerce  of  the  Ancients, 
roL  t\  may  have  a  Greek  origin ;  but  it  has  so  near 
i  T*me  to  Socotra  or  Zocotora,  that  it  is  much  more 
Lkcry  to  be  a  nautical  corruption  of  an  Arabic  term, 
toin  u-jc  application  of  a  Greek  ono.   The  island  is 
near  a  hundred  miles  long,  and  thirty  at  its  greatest 
breadth :  it  was  inhabited  only  on  the  northern  aide  in 
the  age  of  Arrian,  and  the  population  there  was  very 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  Arabians,  Indians, 
and  Greeks,  who  had  resorted  hither  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce  -,  while  the  remainder  of  the  country  was 
marshy  and  deserted.    Marco  Polo  informs  us,  that  in 
his  time  the  inhabitants  were  Christians  ;  and  Al 
Edrisei  confirms  this,  with  the  addition,  that  the  Greeks 
were  introduced  there  by  Alexander  at  the  request  of 
Aristotle,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  aloes.    Coamas  Indi- 
copteostes,  on  the  other  hand,  says  they  were  Greeks 
torn  Egypt  (cd.  Montfauc,  p.  179). 

Dioscuri  {£Li6okovooi\  or  sons  of  Jupiter,  a  name 
givea  to  Castor  and  Pollux. 

Djosctrtfas,  ft  maritime  town  of  Colchis,  at  the 
nooth  of  tbe  small  river  Charus.    It  was  afterward 
called  Sc&utopolis,  and  was,  in  the  earliest  ages,  the 
port  roost  frequented  in  Colchis  by  distant  as  well  as 
-ti^hbounng  nations,  speaking  different  languages; 
»  ercumsunce  that  still  distinguishes  Iskuriah,  which 
same  •  only  a  corruption  of  tho  ancient  one.  (Man- 
aert,  Geogr.,  vol.,  4,  p.  370.)   Arrian  makes  it  to 
cm  Wen  establ  lshed  by  a  colony  of  Milesians.  Pom- 
pOTims  Mtia,  however,  aaya  that  it  waa  founded  by 
Caster  kkd  Pollux,  who  made  a  voyage  to  Colchis, 
along  w.th  Jason,  m  the  Argonautic  expedition.  (Me- 
1+  J,  It.) 

Dio»K>u»L  Magna,  •  famous  city  of  Egypt.  (Kid. 
Thebes.)— II.  Ponxr,  a  city  of  Egypt,  west  of  Ten- 
tyre,  and  on  the  western  aide  of  the  Nile.  It  waa  the 
capital  of  the  nome  Diospolites.  Pococke  thought  that 
am  aire  of  this  place  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village 
Huu,  a  saDpoaition  adopted  by  D'Anville,  and  also  by 


the  scftvans  of  the  French  expedition.  (M&nwi  it 
Gcogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p.  376.)— III.  A  city  of  Palest 
tine,  called  also  Lydda.  It  was  situate  in  an  extensive 
plain,  and  is  placed  by  tbe  Liner.  Hicrosol.  (p.  60) 
thirty-two  miles  northwest  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Saracens,  who  at  a  later  period  builL 
about  two  geographical  miles  to  the  east  of  its  site,  the 
modern  city  QiRamlat.  (Abulfeda,  Tab.  Sur.,jp.  79.) 

Disa,  another  name  for  the  Furies.    (Vtd.  Furim.) 

Disci,  I.  wife  of  Lycua,  king  of  Thebes.  She  treat- 
ed Antiope  with  great  cruelty,  and  waa  put  to  death  by 
A  nip iiion  and  Zethus,  Antiope'e  two  sons.  They  tied 
her  by  tbe  hair  to  a  wild  bull,  and  let  the  animal  drag 
her  until  she  waa  dead.  After  death  she  was  changed 
into  a  fountain  of  the  same  name,  near  the  city  oi 
Thebes.  (Fid.  Antiope.) — II.  A  fountain  near  Thebes, 
in  Bceotia,  the  waters  of  which  emptied  into  the  Isme- 
nus.  Near  it  was  the  dwelling  of  Pindar.  Sir  W. 
Gell  noticed  ft  brook  to  the  west  of  tbe  Cadmea,  by 
some  Turkish  tombs,  which  be  considered  to  be  the  an- 
cient Dirce.    {Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  230.) 

Dis,  a  name  given  to  Pluto.   (Vid.  Pluto.) 

Dike  or  Dirk  (beipi,  called  by  Ptolemy  A909),  a 
promontory  of  Africa,  over  against  the  coast  of  Ara- 
bia, and  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Sinus  Arabicus, 
or  Red  Sea.  From  its  appearance  as  it  stretched 
along  the  coaat,  it  received  the  appellation  of  Dire 
(Aeipj)  or  "  the  neck."  Tho  modern  name  is  said  to 
be  Bab-cl-Mandcb.  According  to  Mancert,  now  ever. 
Dire  is  now  Ras-bcL,  and  the  opposite  promontory  of 
Posidium  is  Bab-cl-Mandcb.  The  city  of  Dire,  or,  as 
it  was  originally  called,  Berenice  epi-Direa,  stood  upou 
a  part  of  the  promontory  Dire.  (Mannert,  vol.  10,  pt. 
1,  p.  59,  scqq.) 

DiscordIa,  a  malevolent  deity,  daughter  of  No*, 
and  sister  to  Nemesis,  tbe  Pares,  and  Death.  She 
waa  driven  from  heaven  by  Jupiter,  because  she  sowed 
dissensions  among  the  gods,  and  was  the  cause  of  con- 
tinual quarrels.  When  the  nuptiala  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis  were  celebrated,  tho  goddess  of  discord  was 
not  invited,  and  this  seeming  neglect  so  irritated  her, 
that  ahe  threw  into  the  midst  01  the  festal  assembly 
an  apple  all  of  gold,  and  having  on  it  the  inscription, 
"  Let  the  fairest  take  me."  This  apple  was  the  cause 
of  the  ruin  of  Troy,  and  of  infinite  misfortunes  to  tbe 
Greeks.  (Vid.  Paris.)  Discord  is  represented  with 
a  pale,  ghastly  look,  her  garment  is  tom,  her  eyes  spar- 
kle with  fire,  and  in  her  bosom  site  has  a  concealed  dag- 
ger.   (Lucian,  Dial.  Mann.,  b.—  Virg.,  £n.,  8, 702.) 

Dithy rambos,  I.  a  name  of  Bacchus.  (Eurip., 
Baccha,  526.)  According  to  the  old  explanation,  now 
deservedly  rejected,  it  stood  for  didvpafioc,  "  double- 
domed"  ''he  who  has  passed  through  two  doors,"  as 
an  allusion  to  the  double  birth  of  Bacchus.  The 
quantity  of  tbe  first  syllable  is  an  insuperable  objection 
to  this  interpretation,  and  Welckcr'a  answer  to  it 
(Nachirag.,  p.  192),  that  this  deviation  from  the 
quantity  of  d/r  arose  from  the  necessities  of  tbe  tro- 
chaic verse,  falls  to  the  ground  at  once,  unless  it  can 
be  shown  not  only  that  the  metre  of  the  dithyramb  itselt 
was  trochaic,  but  also  that  it  was  necessary  to  introduco 
the  name  of  the  poem  into  the  poem  itself.  (Donald' 
son,  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  p.  17,  not.,  4th  ed.)—U. 
The  earliest  species  of  choral  poetry  connected  with 
the  worship  of  Bacchus.  The  inventor  of  this  species 
of  hymn  was  as  little  known  aa  the  meaning  of  the 
name.  It  is  attributed  by  Herodotus  to  Arioo  ( 1,  23) ; 
by  others  to  Lasus  (Schol.  ad  Arutoph.,  Vesp.,  1450. 
— Suid.,  s.  v.  Adoor) ;  and  Archilochus,  who  lived 
long  before  either  of  them,  mentions  it  by  name 
(Archil.,  frag.,  38,  ed.  Liebel.)  It  waa  danced  by  r. 
chorus  of  fifty  men  or  boys  around  a  blazing  altar 
(Schol.  ad  Pind.,  Olymp.,  13,  26.— Simons*.,  Epigr., 
76) ;  and  hence  it  waa  also  called  the  Cyclic  chorua 
The  subjects  were  generally  the  birth  of  Bacchus,  and 
his  misfortunes,    indeed,  unless  we  misunderstand 
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Plato's  words  (Leg.,  3,  p.  700,  b,  Atovvoov  yfvecte 
....  6itK'pap8oc  fayouevoe),  the  name  of  the  song 
expressed  ■■  much.  It  was  originally  distinguished 
by  a  disorderly  and  enthusiastic  wildness  of  tone, 
which,  in  the  end,  degenerated  into  turgidity  and  bom- 
bast. The  music  was  Phrygian  (therefore  stirring 
and  rsfid),  and  the  pipe  its  original  accompaniment. 
Pmm  the  more  solemn  festivities  and  systematic  wild- 
ness of  the  dithyramb  sprang  tragedy  ;  just  as  comedy 
came  from  the  Phallic  song. — Blomfield  supposes  an 
etymological  connexion  between  the  words  lautoc, 
tiptafiboc,  and  6t$vpa/i6or,  and  thinks  they  are  corrup. 
tions  of  Egyptian  terms.  (Mus.  Crit.,  vol.  2,  p.  70.) 
It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  &piafi6oc  ana  6i&v- 
on/if>oe  came  with  the  worship  of  Bacchus  from  In- 
dia, and  that  Dithyrambus  was  not,  as  many  think,  the 
name  of  the  god  after  it  became  the  name  of  the  song, 
but  the  reverse.  Donaldson,  however,  opposes  this 
last-mentioned  supposition,  and  attempts  also  to  give 
a  new  derivation  to  the  term  itself,  but  with  little,  if 
any  success.  (Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  p.  18,  not , 
4th  ed.) 

DivmXcus,  a  leading  nobleman  of  the  JFAm,  who 
possessed  great  influence  with  Caaar  in  consequence 
of  his  fidelity  and  attachment  to  the  Romana.  (Cos., 
B.  G.,  1,  3  —  Id.  ib.,  1,  41,  Ac.) 

Dium,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Macedonia,  and 
not  unfrequently  the  residence  of  its  monarchs.  It 
was  situate,  according  to  Livy  (44,  6  and  7),  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Olympus,  which  leaves  but  the  space  of 
>ne  mile  from  the  sea  ;  and  half  of  this  ia  occupied  by 
marshes  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Baphyrus. 
Thucydidea  (4,  78)  aaya  it  was  the  first  Macedonian 
town  which  Brasidas  entered  on  his  march  from  Thes- 
saly.  This  nlace  suffered  considerably  during  the  So- 
cial war  from  an  incursion  of  the  ^Etolians  under  their 
praetor  Scopas,  who  levelled  to  the  ground  the  walls, 
nouses,  and  gymnasium,  destroying  the  porches  around 
the  temple  of  Jupiter,  an  edifice  of  great  celebrity, 
with  the  offerings  and  everything  used  in  the  festivals. 
iPolyb ,  4,  62.)  It  is  evident,  nowever,  from  Livy's 
account,  that  this  damage  had  been  repaired  when  the 
Romans  occupied  the  town  in  the  reign  of  Perseus. 
It  was  here  that  Philip  assembled  his  army  previous 
to  the  battle  of  Cynoscephale.  (Lit ,  33,  3.)  Dium, 
at  a  later  period,  became  a  Roman  colony.  (Ptoi,  p. 
82.)  Pliny  terms  it  Colonia  Diensis  (4,  10).  Some 
simi.arity  in  the  name  of  this  once  flourishing  city  is 
apparent  in  that  of  a  spot  called  Standia,  which  an- 
swers to  Livy's  description.  Dr.  Clarke,  however, 
was  not  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  this  opinion,  and 
thought  that  it  must  have  stood  at  Katerina.  (Trav- 
els— Greece,  Egypt,  dtc,  vol.  7,  p.  400,  seqq.)  He 
was  most  probably  mistaken,  as  Katerina,  or  Hateri, 
which  is  the  real  name  of  the  place,  ia  doubtless  the 
Hatera  of  the  Tabula  Theodosiana,  one  stage  from 
Dium.    (Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  208.) 

DtvonoRUH,  the  capital  of  the  Mediomatrici,  a  pco- 
of  Belgic  Gaul,  who  were  located  along  the  Mosella  or 
MoseUe.  Iu  name  was  afterward  changed  to  that  of 
the  people  itself,  and  ia  now  Melt.  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  1, 
63  —  Amm.  Mar  cell.,  16,  27.) 

Dodona,  I.  a  celebrated  city  and  oracle  of  Epirus, 
situate  most  probably  in  the  present  valley  of  Joannina, 
but  the  exact  position  of  which  has  never  been  ascer- 
tained. We  are  not  assisted  here  ky  any  accurate  an- 
cient traveller  like  Pausanias,  nor  have  we  any  itine- 
raries or  faithful  measurements  of  distances  to  guide 
us  ;  all  ia  vague  and  indefinite ;  and,  even  after  a  most 
careful  comparison  of  all  the  various  passages  in  which 
the  name  occurs,  very  different  opinions  may  be  en- 
tertained on  the  subject.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus 
places  it  four  days'  journey  from  Buthrotum,  and  two 
from  Ambracia.  (Antiq.  Rom.,  1,  5.)  Colonel  Leake 
.nakes  t  to  have  been  situate  at  the  southeastern  ex- 
trenv'y  of  the  Lake  of  loanntna.  near  Kastritza  (Trav- 
4M> 
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els  in  Northern  Greece,  vol.  4,  p.  168,  *tqi),  aul 
there  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Duo*  me- 
an territory  corresponded  to  the  valley  at  the  south  of 
that  sheet  of  water.    It  ia  true  there  is  »  mention  a 
a  lake  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ant  eot  Dodona, 
but  the  place  is  described  as  surrounded  by  manlies. 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Lake  cf  JoarmiM 
have  been  increased  in  later  times  from  the  Kaiivo- 
thras  in  the  country.    (Leake,  vol.  4,  p  189.)  Tt  is 
universally  allowed,  that  the  temple  ot  Dodona  •  fed 
its  origin  to  the  Pelaagi  at  a  period  much  anlcinr  U 
the  Trojan  war ;  since  many  writers  represent  it  u 
existing  in  the  time  of  Deucalion,  and  even  of  Inachui 
(AZseh.,  Prom.  Vinet.,  v.  679. — Dion.  Hoi.,  Ant 
Rom ,  1,14.)    Herodotus  distinctly  states,  that  it  wu 
the  most  ancient  oracle  of  Greece,  and  represents  th« 
Palasgi  as  consulting  it  on  various  occasions  (I,  Si). 
Hence  the  title  of  Pelasgic  assigned  to  Jupiter,  to 
whom  the  temple  was  dedicated.    (Zrv  uva,  awow 
vote,  UeXaaytKe. — Iliad,  16,  233.— Compare  Httxoi, 
ap.  Strab.,  7.  327.)   Of  the  existence,  however,  of 
another  oracle  in  Thessaly  of  the  same  name  (rid. 
No.  II.),  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  ;  and  to  this  the 
prayer  of  Achilles,  in  Homer,  probably  had  reference 
—Setting  aside  the  fsbles  which  Herodotus  has  trans- 
mitted to  us  respecting  Dodona  and  its  doves,  to  which 
he  evidently  attached  no  belief,  his  report  of  the  affin- 
ity which  existed  between  the  service  of  this  temple 
and  that  of  Thebes  in  Egypt  is  deserving  of  oor  at- 
tention.   It  appears  from  this  author,  that  in  his  time 
the  service  of  the  temple  was  performed  by  females; 
and  he  has  recorded  the  names  of  the  three  priestesses 
who  officiated  when  he  visited  Dodona  (2,  65).  Sin- 
bo,  however,  asserts,  that  these  duties  were  originally 
allotted  to  men,  from  the  circumstance  of  Homer's 
mention  of  the  Sclli  as  being  attendant  upon  the  god*. 
The  term  Sclli  was  considered  by  many  ancient  wnteis 
to  refer  to  a  people  of  Pelasgic  origin,  whom  they  iden 
lifted  with  the  Helli  (Soph  ,  Trach.,  v.  1160,  seqq- 
Strabo,  327  —  Eustath.,  ad  11.,  16,  v.  233.— Sthd 
ad  Horn.,  I.  c.—Aristot.,  Meteorol.,  1,  14  —  Hayek, 
s.  v.  "E?.Xoi\  and  also  with  the  Tomuri.  (Eustath.. 
ad  Od.,  16,  403.)    The  origin  of  the  word  Dodona 
seems  not  to  have  been  ascertained,  if  we  judge  from 
the  contradictory  opinions  transmitted  to  us  by  S'.eph. 
Byz.  (s.  v.  Auiui'v. — Compare  remarks  under  No.  II  ) 
Nor  are  we  better  informed  as  to  the  nature  and  con- 
struction of  the  temple  during  the  early  age  of  Gre- 
cian history.    The  responses  of  the  oracle  were  origi- 
nally delivered  from  the  sacred  oak  or  beecr  (Sop*-, 
Trach.,*.  \-n.—Htsiod,ap.  Schol  in  So;  I-,  Trun- 
in.)   Its  reputation  was  at  first  confine*,  to  the  inhab 
Hants  of  Epirus,  Acamania,  ^Etolia,  and  the  western 
parts  of  Greece  (Pausan.,  7,  21),  but  its  fame  was  af- 
terward extended  over  the  whole  of  that  country,  and 
even  to  Asia,  as  we  know  that  on  one  occasion  the 
oracle  was  consulted  by  Croesus.    (Herod ,  1,  4<M 
The  Bcrotians  were  the  only  people  who  received  the 
prophetic  answers  from  the  mouth  of  men  ;  to  all  other 
nations  they  were  always  communicated  by  the  priest- 
esses of  the  temple.    The  reason  of  this  exception  is 
stated  at  length  by  Strabo  (401),  on  the  authority  of 
Epborus.    (Compare  Prod.,  Chrcstom  ,  ap   Phot . 
BibL,  vol.  2,  p.  321,  ed.  Bekker.)    Dodona  *as  th« 
first  station  in  Greece  to  which  the  offerings  of  tht 
Hyperboreans  were  despatched,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus; they  arrived  there  from  the  Adriatic,  and  wets 
thence  passed  on  to  the  Maliac  Gulf  (4,  33).  Among 
the  several  offerings  presented  to  the  temple  by  vari- 
ous nations,  one  dedicated  by  the  Oorcyreans  is  par- 
ticularly noticed.    It  was  a  brazen  figure  placed  ovei 
a  caldron  of  the  same  metal ;  this  statue  held  in  i» 
hand  a  whip,  the  lash  of  which  consisted  of  three  chains, 
each  having  an  astragalus  fastened  to  the  end  of  it 
these,  when  agitated  by  the  wind,  struck  the  caldron 
and  produced  so  continued  a  sound  that  400  vibrstioo 
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toald  be  counted  before  it  ceased.    Hence  arose  the 
nrious  prwerbs  of  the  Dodonean  caldron  end  the 
CoreyreanUih.  (Straio,  Compend.,7,p.  389.)  Me- 
ninder,  it  one  of  his  plays,  compered  an  old  nurse's 
duller  to  the  endless  sound  of  this  kettle.  (Menand., 
£<ty.,ed.  Mtinecke,  p.  27.)    It  was  said  by  others, 
that  the  -nils  of  the  temple  were  composed  of  msoy 
caldrons,  contiguous  to  each  other,  so  that,  striking 
upon  one,  loo  sound  was  conveyed  to  all  the  rest. 
But  'his  account  is  not  so  much  to  be  depended  on 
as  the  other,  which,  according  to  Steph.  By*.,  rests 
on  the  authority  of  Polemo  Periegetes,  who  seems  to 
hare  written  i  very  accurate  description  of  the  curi- 
osities of  the  place;  as  also  anotberperson  named  Aris- 
tides.— We  hear  of  the  oracle  of  Dodona  at  the  time 
of  the  Persian  invasion  (HcTodot.,  9,  93),  and  again  in 
the  reign  of  Agesilaua,  who  consulted  it  previously  to 
his  erudition  into  Asia.   (Plut.,  Apophthegm.  Lacon  , 
p.  125.)  It  is  staled  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (14,  13), 
that  L\undtr  was  accused  openly  of  having  offered  to 
bribe  the  priestess.    The  oracle  which  warned  the 
MaJossan  Alexander  6f  bis  fate  is  well  known  from 
Livy  (8,  24).    From  Demosthenes  we  learn,  that  the 
answers  delivered  from  time  to  lime  to  the  Athenians 
were  laid  op  in  the  public  archives ;  and  be  himself  ap- 
peals to  their  testimony  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
At  length,  during  the  Social  war,  Dodona  was,  ac- 
cording to  Polybius  (4,  67),  almost  entirely  destroyed 
in  an  irruption  of  the  <£iohana,  under  their  pranor 
Conmachus,  then  at  war  with  Epirus.    "They  set 
fire,"  says  the  historian,  "  to  the  porches,  destroyed 
many  of  the  offerings,  and  pulled  down  the  sacred  edi- 
fice." It  is  probable  that  the  temple  of  Dodona  nev- 
this  disaster,  as  in  Strata's  time 
scarcely  any  trace  left  of  the  oracle  ;  but  the 
coira  most  still  have  existed,  as  it  is  mentioned  by 
H.~ertK'.c$  among  the  cities  of  Epirus  in  the  seventh 
.erjtury ;  and  we  hear  of  a  biahop  of  Dodona  in  the 
rococJ  of  Ephesus.    ( WesseJ.,  ad  Hurocl.,  Synced., 
p.  651.)— All  accounts  seem  to  agree  that  Dodona 
stood  either  on  the  declivity  or  at  the  foot  of  an  cle- 
wed mountain  called  Tornarus  or  Tamarus.  (Stra- 
io.  338.)   Hence  the  term  Tomuri,  supposed  to  be  a 
contraction  for  Totnaruri  (Tofiapovpoi),  or  guardians  of 
ftuiima,  which  was  given  to  the  priests  of  the  temple. 
(Stasis,  1.  c.)    In  Callimachus  {Hymn,  in  Cer.,  52) 
tre  find  the  name  of  the  mountain  written  Tmarus 
(Toopot).   This  lofty  mountain  was  farther  remarka- 
ble for  the  number  of  streams  which  burst  from  its 
sides.   (Pirn.,  4,  1.)   If,  then,  we  had  the  means  of 
dtsimg  i.-shinj  the  modern  chain  which  answers  to  the 
anc:ent  Tornarus,  we  might  easily  discover  the  site  of 
Doduha,  but  the  whole  of  Epirus  being  covered  with 
ofly  mountains,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  even  this 
point — (For  discussions  on  this  interesting  question, 
consult  Cramer's  Anc.  Greet*,  vol.  1,  p.  116,  seqq. — 
Wmirworlh'i  Greece,  p.  247  —  WalpoU's  Collection, 
roL  2,  p.  473.— Hughes's  Travels,  vol.  1,  p. 51 1.)— II. 
A  cky  and  oracle  of  Thessaly.    It  has  given  rise  to 
wen  controversy  whether  Homer  (11.,  2,  749)  refers 
to  this  or  the  city  of  Epirus.  and  the  scholiasts  and 
CTJiientAtors  are  divided  in  their  opinions.  Stopha- 
Ma  Byzantmus  (*.  v.  AooWo)  enters  fully  into  the 
ditcassum,  and  quotes  passages  from  several  writers 
cm  lbs  antiquities  of  Thessaly,  who  sll  acknowledged 
a  caty  named  Dodona  or  Bodona  in  that  country : 
wh*iK*  the  opinion  has  been  entertained  that  the  ora- 
cle of  Jepiier  was  afterward  transferred  to  Epirus. 
Straho  (441)  seems  to  adopt  this  notion,  and  affirms, 
in  one  place,  that  the  Thessalian  Dodona  was  situated 
near  iheTitaresius.    Elsewhere,  however,  he  leads  us 
to  suppose  tiat  it  stood  near  Scotussa,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Osaa  (9,  p.  441 ).   Hitter  has  some  curious  and 
learned  speculations  on  this  subject.  According  to  this 
r,  tl*  primitive  form  of  the  name  was  Bodona  (Bu- 
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dotal  colony  from  India,  and  establishes,  when  taken 
in  connexion  with  various  other  parts  of  early  Grecian 
history,  the  remarkable  fact  of  the  introduction  of  the 
BudiU- worship  into  Greece  along  with  the  gerroes  of 
civilization.  The  analogy  between  the  root  of  the  name 
Buduvtj  (Bod),  and  that  of  the  Hindu  Budda  (Bud), 
is  sufficiently  obvious.  Kilter's  work,  however  (  Kor- 
halLe  Europaischrr  VUkerguchichlen  vor  Herodotus, 
vm  den  Kaukasu*  und  an  den  Gesiaden  des  Pontus, 
Berlin,  1820,  8vo),  ought  to  be  carefully  perused  in 
order  to  do  justice  to  his  learned  and  elaborate  argu- 
ments. His  object  is  to  show,  that  the  stream  of  civ- 
ilization and  religion  flowed  into  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope from  the  remote  India,  by  pursuing  a  route  through 
the  vast  regions  of  Scythia,  and  coming  down  into  Eu- 
rope by  the  shores  of  the  Euxine. 

Dodon^cds,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  from  Dodona 
(Consult  Homer,  II.,  16,  233. — Zev  uva,  Aoduvait, 
UeXatrymt. — And  compare  remarks  under  the  article 
Dodona.) 

Dodonioks,  the  priestesses  who  gave  oracles  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  in  Dodona.    (Vid\  Dodona.) 

Dolabklla,  P.  Cornelius,  a  Roman  who  married 
Tullia,  the  daughter  of  Cicero.    His  early  profligacier 
and  extravagances  led  him  to  join  Cesser  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  rebellion,  as  the  natural  patron  of  men  of 
broken  fortunes.    He  afterward  fought  under  him  ai 
Pharsalis,  distinguished  himself  by  his  revolutionary 
proceedings  when  tribune  duimg  Cesar's  absence  ii 
Egypt,  and  afterward  went  with  him  into  Africa,  anc 
served  under  him  through  the  whole  of  that  campaign 
On  bis  return  to  Italy  after  Caesar's  final  victory,  h» 
appears  to  have  lived  in  a  style  of  great  magnificence 
and  the  excellence  of  his  entertainments  is  recorded  by 
Cicero,  who,  through  him  and  one  or  two  other  friends 
maintained  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  dominant 
party.    He  was  nominated  by  Cesar  for  the  consulship 
a  short  time  before  the  assassination  of  the  Utter,  end, 
after  Cesar's  death,  assumed  the  office  of  consul  him- 
self, but  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  republic,  and  acted 
vigorously  in  its  behalf.    Subsequently,  however,  An 
tony  drew  him  entirely  away  from  the  repubUcan  party 
by  paying  off  for  him  a  heavy  load  of  debts.  Leaving 
Rome  in  order  to  get  possession  of  Syria  against  Cas 
sius,  he  surprised  Smyrna  and  put  Trebonius  to  death, 
on  which  the  senate  declared  him  a  public  enemy. 
Having  been  pursued  and  defested  by  Cassius,  ho  de- 
stroyed himself  — Dolabella  was  a  man  of  no  virtue  oi 
principle.    Cicero  was  compelled  to  have  bis  daugh- 
ter Tullia  divorced  from  him.    Still,  however,  the  or- 
ator always  kept  up  a  fair  intercourse  with  him,  and 
endeavoured  to  use  him  as  a  check  upon  the  designs 
of  Antony,  his  colleague  in  the  consulship.  (Ctc., 
Phtl.,  2,  30  —  Id.,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  9,  \%.—MiddUton. 
Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  2,  p.  206,  224,  290,  343,  dec 
8vo  ed.) 

DolIcha,  I.  a  town  of  Thessaly,  in  the  Perrhebian 
district,  to  the  southeast  of  Azoms.  Here  the  consul 
Q.  Marcius  Philippus  received  a  deputation  fron.  the 
Achcan  league,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Polybius, 
who  accompanied  the  Roman  army  in  their  singular 
and  perilous  march  through  the  defiles  of  Olympus  intc 
Pieria.  (Polyb .,  Excerpt.,  28,  11.— Lie.,  42,  53  — 
Id.,  44,  2.)— II.  A  town  of  Syria,  situate  in  the  dis- 
trict Euphratensis,  and  northwest  of  Zeugma.  The 
ancient  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  Doluc,  a  castle  or 
a  chain  of  mountains,  which,  detached  from  Amanus 
are  prolonged  towards  the  Euphrates.  (Abulfed* 
Tab.  Syr.,  p.  122. — Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p 
496.) 

Dolon,  a  Trojan,  the  only  son  of  the  herald  Eu 
medes,  famed  for  swiftness  of  foot.  When  Hecto: 
was  anxious  to  explore  by  night  the  Grecian  camp 
Dolon,  induced  by  the  promised  reward  of  the  cbsri 
and  horses  of  Achilles,  undertook  the  enterprise. 


his  approach  to  tho  Grecian  tents,  he  was 
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ovede  a.*l  Ulysses,  who,  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks, 
had  been  despatched  on  a  similar  expedition.  Dolon, 
having  betrayed  to  them  the  situation  and  plans  of  the 
Trojans,  was  put  to  death  by  Diomede  for  his  treach- 
ery.   (Horn.,  II.,  10,  314  —Vtrg.,  Mn.,  18,  349.) 

DotoNci.  a  people  of  Thrace.    (Herodot.,  6,  34  — 
Vtd.  Miltiades.) 

Dol5pis,  a  people  of  Thessaly,  who  appear  to  have 
been  een.y  estab.isbed  in  that  southeastern  angle  of 
Thessaly  formed  by  the  chain  of  Pindus,  or  rather 
Tymphrcstua,  on  one  side,  and  Mount  Othrys,  branch- 
trig  out  of  it,  on  the  other.  By  the  latter. mountain 
they  were  separated  from  the  vEnianes,  who  were  in 
possession  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Sperchius ;  while 
to  the  west  they  bordered  upon  Phthiotis,  with  the  in- 
habitants of  which  country  they  were  connected  as 
early  as  the  siege  of  Troy.  This  we  learn  from  Ho- 
mer, who  represents  Phoenix,  the  Dolopian  leader,  as 
accompanying  Achilles  thither  in  the  double  capacity 
of  preceptor  and  ally.  (7?.,  9,  480. — Pind.,  ap.  Strab., 
431.)  The  Dolopians,  according  to  Pausanias  and 
Harpocration,  sent  deputies  to  the  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil. From  Herodotus  we  learn,  that  they  presented 
earth  and  water  to  Xerxes,  and  furnished  some  troops 
for  the  expedition  undertaken  by  that  monarch  into 
Greece  (7,  132  and  185).  Xenophon,  at  a  later  peri- 
od, enumerates  them  as  subjects  of  Jason,  tyrant  of 
Phern.  (Hut.  Gr.,  6,  1.)  Diodorus  Siculus  informs 
us  that  they  took  part  in  the  Lamiac  war  (18, 11).  We 
afterward  find  Dolopia  a  frequent  subject  of  contention 
between  the  jEtolians,  who  had  extended  their  domin- 
ion to  the  borders  of  this  district,  and  the  kings  of 
Macedonia.  Hence  the  frequent  incursions  made  by 
the  former  people  into  this  part  of  Thessaly  when  at 
wst?  with  the  latter  power.  (Liv.,  31,  12.— Id.,  33, 
34.  —  Id.,  36,  38.)  Dolopia  was  finally  conquered  by 
Perseus,  the  last  Macedonian  monarch.  The  cantons 
of  Thaumako,  Gntwano,  and  part  of  Agrapha,  may 
be  supposed  to  occupy  the  situation  ascribed  by  an- 
cient writers  to  the  country  of  the  Dolopians.  (Cra- 
mer's Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  416  ) 

Domitia  Lax,  dc  Sacerdotiis,  brought  forward  by 
Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  tribune  oi  the  commons, 
A.V.C.  650.  It  enacted  that  the  pontifices,  augurei, 
and  decemviri  sacris  faciendis  should  not  be  chosen  by 
the  sacerdotal  colleges,  but  by  the  people.  The  pen- 
tifez  maxtmus  and  curio  maximus  were  always,  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  republic,  chosen  by  the  people.  (Cic., 
Rull.,  2.  7.-Lri>.,  25,  5  — Id  ,  27,  8.) 

DomitIa  Gins,  a  celebrated  plebeian  family,  divi- 
ded into  two  branches,  that  of  the  Calvini  and  that  of 
the  Abenobarbi.  The  Calvini  attained  to  the  consular 
office  A.U.C.  422,  the  Abenobarbi  in  662.  The  latter, 
at  length,  in  the  person  of  Nero,  became  invested  with 
imperial  power;  but  with  this  emperor  perished  the 
male  line  of  the  Domitii.  Domitian  only  belonged  to 
this  family  through  his  mother  Domitia. 

Domitm,  I.  Lepids,  aunt  of  Nero,  was  accused  of  ma- 
gic and  put  to  death  (A.D.  54)  through  the  intrigues 
of  Agrippina,  who  wss  jealous  of  her  influence  over 
Nero  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  12,  64,  sea)— II.,  or  Domitilla, 
wife  of  Vespasian,  by  whom  he  had  Titus  snd  Domi- 
tian, and  a  daughter  named  Domitilla.  She  had  been 
.he  mistress  of  a  Roman  knight,  and  passed  fey  a  freed 
woman ;  but  she  was  declared  of  free  birth  oa  having 
been  acknowledged  by  her  father  Flavius  Liberalis, 
who  held  the  situation  of  scribe  to  one  of  the  questort. 
She  died  before  Vespasian  came  to  the  throne.  (Sue- 
ton.,  Vit.  Vespos.,  3.) — III.  Longina,  daughter  of  the 
famous  Corbulo,  the  general  of  Nero.  She  married 
£)lius  Lamia,  but  was  seduced  by  Domitian,  and,  after 
ibe  birth  of  a  daughter,  publicly  raised  to  the  throne. 
Hardly,  however,  had  the  emperor  elevated  her  to  the 
station  of  Augusta,  when  his  jealousy  was  alarmed  by 
certain  familiarities  to  which  she  admitted  the  panto- 
mime Paris,  and  he  drove  her  from  his  bed  and  palace. 
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The  ascendency  which  she  had  acquired,  however 
over  the  vicious  emperor,  was  too  strong  to  be  thai 
suddenly  dissolved,  and  she  waa  recalled  to  her  formei 
station.  Domitia  was  concerned,  it  is  thought,  in  tb« 
conspiracy  by  which  the  emperor  lost  bis  life.  She 
died  during  the  reign  of  Trajan.  (SueUm.,  Vit.  Do 
mil.,  3.) 

Domitian  os,  Titos  Flavius,  the  second  eon  of  Ves- 
pasian, bom  at  Rome  A.D.  51.    Veapasian,  well  aware 
of  his  natural  disposition,  reposed  no  confidence  in  hot 
during  his  whole  reign.    Domitian,  however,  accom- 
panied his  father  and  brother  Titus  in  their  triumph  at 
the  close  of  the  Jewish  war.   Upon  the  death  of  Ves- 
pasian, he  endeavoured  to  foment  troubles  in  the  em- 
pire, and  share  the  succession  with  Titus.    The  latter, 
however,  generously  forgave  him,  treated  him  witk 
great  kindness,  and  made  him  hia  colleague  in  the  con- 
sulship, always  declaring  to  him  that  he  intended  hia 
for  his  successor.    Domitian  is  accused  of  hastening 
the  death  of  Titus  by  poison ;  a  charge,  however,  not 
warranted  by  the  circumstances  of  Titus's  death.  The 
beginning  of  his  reign  was  marked  by  moderation  and 
a  display  of  justice  bordering  upon  severity.    He  af- 
fected great  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  public  morals, 
and  punished  with  death  several  persons  guilty  of  adul- 
tery, as  well  as  some  vestals  who  had  broken  their 
vows.    He  completed  several  splendid  buildings  begun 
by  Titus;  among  others,  an  odeum,  or  theatre  foi 
musical  performances.    The  most  important  event  ot 
his  reign  was  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  Agricola ;  but 
Domitian  grew  jealous  of  that  great  commander's  rep- 
utation, and  recalled  him  to  Rome.    His  suspicious 
temper  and  his  pusillanimity  msde  him  afraid  of  every 
man  who  was  distinguished  either  by  birth  and  connex- 
ions, or  by  merit  and  popularity,  and  be  mercilessly  sac- 
rificed many  to  his  fears,  while  his  avarice  led  him  to 
put  to  death  a  number  of  wealthy  persons  for  the  sake 
of  their  properly.    The  usual  pretext  for  these  m or- 
ders was  the  charge  of  conspiracy  <h  treason ;  and  thus 
a  numerous  race  of  informers  waa  created  and  main- 
tained by  this  system  of  spoliation.    His  cruelty  waa 
united  to  a  deep  dissimulation,  and  in  this  particular 
he  resembled  Tiberius  rather  than  Caligula  or  Nero. 
He  either  put  to  death  or  drove  away  from  Rome  tba 
philosophers  and  men  of  letters ;  Epictetus  waa  oris 
of  the  exiled.    He  found,  however,  some  flatterers 
among  the  poets,  such  as  Martial,  Silius  Italicus,  and 
Statius.   The  latter  dedicated  to  him  his  Thebais  and 
Achillas,  and  commemorated  the  events  of  his  reign 
in  his  Syitxe.  But,  in  reality,  the  reign  of  Domitian  was 
any  other  than  favourable  to  the  Roman  arms,  except 
in  Britain.    In  Mossia  and  Dacia,  in  Germany  and 
Pannonia,  the  armies  were  defeated,  and  whole  prov- 
inces lost.    (Tactfta,  Vit.  Agric,  41.)  Domitian 
himself  went  twice  into  Moesia  to  oppose  the  Dae  tans, 
but,  after  several  defeats,  he  concluded  a  disgraceful 
peace  with  their  king  Decebalua,  whom  ho  acknowl- 
edged as  sovereign,  and  to  whom  ho  agreed  to  pay 
tribute,  which  was  afterward  discontinued  by  Tftejan. 
And  yet  Domitian  made  a  pompous  report  of  hia  vic- 
tories to  the  senate,  and  assumed  the  honoura  of  a 
triumph.    In  the  same  manner  he  triumphed  over  the 
Cotti  and  Saxmalians,  which  made  Pliny  the  younger 
say,  that  the  triumphs  of  Domitian  were  alwaya  evi- 
dence of  some  advantages  gained  by  the  enemies  of 
Rome.    In  A.D.  95,  Etomiuan  assumed  the  consul- 
ship for  the  seventeenth  time,  together  with  Klaviua 
Clemens,  who  had  married  Domitilla,  a  relative  of  th« 
emperor.    In  that  year  a  persecution  of  the  Chris  ti  am* 
is  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Church ;  but  it  soem* 
that  it  was  not  directed  particularly  against  them,  hut 
against  the  Jews,  with  whom  the  Christians  were  then 
confounded  by  the  Romans.    Suetonius  asrnhes  the 
proscriptions  of  the  Jews,  or  those  who  lived  after  the 
manner  of  the  Jews,  and  whom  he  styles  "  ««p»-c»/>**-J  ** 
to  the  rapacity  of  Domitian.    Flav;ua  Clemens  anc 
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\-i  wife  were  among  the  victims    Id  the  lollowmg 
;  v,  A.D.  96,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  Do- 
l*.tn  among  the  officers  of  bis  guards  and  several  of 
\u»  ultimate  friends,  and  his  wife,  the  infamous  Domi- 
tVa,  becself  is  said  to  have  participated  in  it.    The  im- 
mediate cause  of  it  was  his  increasing  suspicions,  which 
iiroatened  the  life  of  every  one  around  him,  and  which 
•re  Mid  to  have  been  stimulated  by  the  predictions  of 
utrologers  and  soothsayers,  whom  he  was  very  ready 
10  consult.    He  was  killed  in  bis  apartments  by  sev- 
eral of  the  cooapiralors,  after  struggling  with  them  for 
•ome  time,  in  his  45th  year,  and  in  the  fifteenth  of  his 
rein.   On  the  news  of  his  death,  the  senate  assem- 
bled and  elected  M.  Cocceius  Nerva  emperer. — The 
tharacter  of  Domitian  is  represented  by  all  ancient 
oistotians  in  the  darkest  colours,  as  being  a  compound 
of  timidity*  and  cruelty,  of  dissimulation  and  arrogance, 
of  self-indulgence  and  stem  severity  towards  others. 
He  gave  himself  up  to  every  excess,  and  plunged  into 
the  most  degrading  vices.    Conceiving  at  but  the  mad 
idea  of  arrogating  divine  honours  to  himself,  he  as- 
sumed the  titles  of  Lord  and  God,  and  claimed  to  be 
a  son  of  Minerva.    Soon  after  he  had  succeeded  to 
the  government,  be  indulged  in  that  love  of  solitude, 
Jtb  ch  pride  and  fear  combined  to  render  in  a  very 
thun  time  the  moat  confirmed  of  all  his  habits.  In 
the  beginning  of  bis  reign,  says  bis  biographer,  he  ac- 
customed himself  to  spend  several  hours  every  day  in 
fae  strictest  privacy,  employed  frequently  in  nothing 
else  dun  in  catching  flies,  and  piercing  them  with  a 
*harp  instrument.     Hence  the  well-known  remark 
made  by  Vibins  Crispus,  who,  when  asked  whether 
there  wae  any  one  with  the  emperor,  replied,  "  No,  not 
rven  a  /fy."    Domitian  took  a  delight  in  inspiring  oth- 
ers with  terror;  and  Dio  Cassius  tells  of  a  singular 
banquet,  to  which  he  invited  the  principal  members 
of  the  senate  and  equestrian  order,  where  everything 
wore  the  appearance  of  an  intended  execution.  He 
<mce  even  convened  the  senate  to  determine  in  what 
way  a  large  tarbot  sboud  be  cooked,  whether  whole 
or  divided.    And  yet  at  one  time,  before  his  becoming 
emperor,  Domitian  had  applied  himself  to  literature, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  composed  several  poems  and 
other  works. — The  senate,  alter  his  death,  issued  a  de- 
cree that  his  name  should  be  struck  out  of  the  Roman 
annals,  and  obliterated  from  every  public  monument. 
Tacit.,  Hist,  3,  69,  teqq. — Id.  to.,  4,  2,  $eqq.— 
Saeton.,  Vti.  Domit. — Dio  Catt.,  67.— Plin.,Epist., 
4,  11—      Pantg.,  52,  6,  icc.—Juv.,  Sat.,  4,  37, 

■rriLLa.    Fid.  Domitia  II. 
Doairnos,  I.  Ahenobarbus,  the  first  of  the  Domitian 
family  that  bore  the  surname  of  Ahenobarbus,  lived 
-ixmt  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  from  the 
beading  of  the  city. — II.  Cneius  Ahenobarbus,  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  plebeian  aedile  A.U.C.  658,  B.C. 
196 ;  pne tor  A.U.C.  560  ;  and  consul  A.U.C.  562. 
{Ln  %33,  42.— id.,  49,  35,  <kc.)-^III.  Cneius  Ahen- 
Awvoa,  was  consul  B.C.  122.    He  conquered  Bi- 
**jtiia.  general  of  the  Arverni,  slaying  20,000  and  ma- 
<crnjj  3000  prisoners.    On  his  return  to  Rome  he  ob- 
-riamph. —  IV.  Lucius  Ahenobarbus,  was 
B.C.  66,  and  prator  aome  years  after.    In  the 
ffcar  54  B.C.  he  attained  to  the  consulship.    He  and 
Leotr.las  were  the  first  to  oppose  Cesser  in  bis  inva- 
sion of  Italy.    Betrayed  by  his  own  troops  into  the 
cAiids  of  the  conqueror  at  the  capture  of  Corfinium, 
ne  received  his  liberty,  and  again  raising  a  little  army 
at  his  own  expense,  sustained  a  siege  at  Massilia.  Es- 
caping thence,  we  find  him  with  Porapey  fn  Macedo- 
nia, still  the  determined  enemy  of  Cesar,  and  finally 
he  fell  in  the  flight  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  (Cte., 
Ef.  md  Foam..,  8,  14.— 7a*.  to.,  16,  12.— Id.,  Ep.  ad 
Att.,  1,  Sec.) — V.  Cneius  Ahenobarbus,  son  of  the  pre- 
?eaing,  inherited  all  his  father's  hatred  towards  Crsar. 
Ar?«r  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  oined  the  part?  of 


Brutus  and  Cassius.  After  the  battle  of  PhLippi  lit 
went  over  to  the  triumvirs,  was  pardoned,  and,  during 
the  ensuing  year,  obtained  the  consulship,  A.U.C.  722. 
Subsequently,  however,  he  attached  himself  to  Octa- 
vios  against  Antony,  but  died  before  he  could  render 
the  former  any  service. — VI.  Cneius  Ahenobarbus, 
father  of  Nero,  married  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of 
Gertnanicus,  B.C.  28.  He  degraded  his  high  birth  by 
the  ferocity  of  his  character  and  the  corruption  of  his 
morals.  In  early  life  he  killed  one  of  his  freedmen, 
who  would  not  drink  as  much  as  he  wished  him  to  do. 
He  tore  oat  also  the  eye  of  a  Roman  knight  who  dis- 
played towards  him  a  freedom  of  spirit  that  gave  of- 
fence. Being  accused  before  Claudius  of  treason, 
adultery,  and  other  crimes,  he  only  escaped  by  the 
death  of  that  emperor.  He  used  to  say,  that  from  him- 
self and  bis  wife  there  could  only  spring  a  monster 
deadly  to  the  human  race,  a  prediction  fatally  verified 
in  Nero.   {Tacit.,  Attn.,  4,  75.— Id.  to.,  6,  45,  etc.) 

Donatos,  jElios,  I.  a  celebrated  grammarian,  born 
in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  about  A.D.  333. 
He  was  preceptor  to  St.  Jerome,  who  speaks  with 
great  approbation  of  his  talents,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  explained  the  comedies  of  Terence.  Inde- 
pendent of  his  commentaries  on  Virgil  and  Terence, 
Donatus  composed  a  treatise  purely  elementary,  in 
which  he  treated  of  the  eight  parts  of  speech  individu- 
ally. This  work  was  highly  esteemed,  and  Diomedea 
the  grammarian  entertained  so  high  an  opinion  of  its 
merits,  as  subsequently  to  add  it  to  his  own  work  on 
Latin  grammar.  Some,  though  without  the  least  au 
thority,  maintain  that  the  commentaries  of  Donatus  on 
Virgil  and  Terence  are  lost,  and  that  those  which  at 
the  present  day  bear  his  name  are  spurious.  That  on 
Virgil  is  very  unimportant,  it  is  true,  and  appears  wor- 
thy neither  of  tho  author  commented  on,  nor  of  the 
reputation  of  the  grammarian  to  whom  it  is  ascri- 
bed. But  the  commentary  on  Terence  is  extremely 
valuable.  Some  writers  assign  the  commentary  on 
Virgil  not  to  jElius  Donatus,  but  to  Claudius  Tiberius 
Donatus.  (Compare  the  remarks  of  Heyne  on  th* 
life  of  Virgil  by  Donatus,  vol.  1,  p.  158,  in  notis.)— 
II.  A  bishop  of  Numidia,  in  the  foorth  century.  Ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  he  was  the  founder  of  the 
sector Donatists,  which  grew  out  of  a  schism  producec 
by  the  election  of  a  biahop  of  Carthage.  He  was  de- 
posed and  excommunicated  in  councils  held  at  Rome 
and  at  Aries,  in  the  years  313  and  814,  but  was  foi 
some  time  after  supported  by  a  party  at  home.  What 
farther  happened  to  him  is  not  known.— HI.  A  bishop 
of  Carthage,  chosen  to  that  office  in  316.  He  contin- 
ued and  supported  the  schism  produced  bv  his  name- 
sake, which  led  to  a  persecution  under  the  Emperor 
Constans,  in  which  the  imperial  arms  finally  prevailed, 
and  Donatus  died  in  exile  about  855.  According  to 
St.  Augustin,  this  prelate  maintained  an  inequality  of 
persons  in  the  Trinity.  (Gorton's  Biegr.  Diet.,  vol 
1,  p.  653. 

Dostsa,  an  Island  in  the  Icartan  Sea,  one  of  the 
Sporades.  It  lay  southeast  of  Icaria,  and  east  of  Pat- 
mos.  The  marble  obtained  from  this  island  was 
green.  It  is  thought  to  correspond  to  the  modem  Ra- 
dia.  (Compare,  as  regards  this  island,  the  following 
authorities :  Tacit.,  Ami.,  4,  30. — MeU,  2,  T.—Plin.y 
4,  12. — Stcfh.  Byz.,  s.  v.  Aovoveta.) 

Dores,  the  inhabitants  of  Doris.    (  Vi&.  Doris.) 

DorIas,  a  river  of  India  extra  Gangem.  Manncrt 
makes  it  correspond  to  the  small  river  Pegu.  (Gay- 
graph.,  vol.  5,  pt.  l,p.  249  and  264.)  Others,  how- 
ever, are  in  favour  of  the  modern  Zanfan,  the  mouth 
of  which  is  in  the  kingdom  of  Toitetrin. 

DorIon,  a  town  of  Mcssenia,  where  Thamyris  the 
musician  challenged  the  Muses  to  a  trial  of  skill 
Pausanias  (4  33)  notices  this  ancient  town,  of  which 
he  saw  the  ruins  near  a  fountain  named  Achate.  Stra 
Ko.  however,  —  *"*  ^  ™>  ™ch  nlace  was  known  U 
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Mitt  in  his  day,  bat  that  some  identified  t  with  an  oo- 
•cure  town  named  Oluris,  in  the  Messenian  district  of 
Aulon  (350).  This  may  hare  been  the  spot  alluded  to 
nf  Pausanias.  Homer  (//.,  2,  594)  assigns  Dorium 
to  the  dominions  of  Nestor.  Hesiod  seems  to  have 
<dopisd  a  different  tradition  from  other  poets,  since  he 
removes  the  scene  of  the  story  of  Thamyris  to  Dotiam 
in  Thessary  (ap.  Siepk.  Byz.,  s.  v.  Aurtov. —  Plin., 
4,  5). 

Doais,  a  country  of  Greece,  situate  to  the  south  of 
Thessaly,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  range  of  Mount 
CEta.  On  the  south  it  had  the  Loch  OzoTa*  On  the 
east  it  wss  parted  from  the  Locri  Epicnemidii  by  the 
Pindus,  a  branch  of  the  Cephissus  ;  and  on  the  west 
from  iEtolia  by  a  part  of  the  chain  of  CEta.  Its  ter- 
ritory was  of  small  size,  extending  only  about  40  miles 
in  length.  The  country,  though  mouutainous,  had  still 
several  beautiful  plains,  and  was  very  fruitful. — The 
Dorians  were  the  most  powerful  of  the  Hellenic  tribes, 
and  derived  their  origin,  as  they  pretended,  from  a 
mythic  personage  named  Derus,  who  is  generally  made 
the  son  of  Hellen,  though  he  is  described  ss  the  eon  of 
Xuthus  by  Euripides  (ion.,  1590).  Herodotus  ( 1 , 62) 
mentions  five  successive  migrations  of  this  race.  Their 
first  settlement  was  in  Phthiotis,  in  the  time  of  Deo- 
calion ;  the  next  under  Dorus,  in  Hestiaeotis,  at  the 
foot  of  Ossa  and  Olympus ;  the  third  on  Mount  Pin- 
dus, after  they  bad  been  expelled  by  the  Cadmassns 
from  Heslisotis.  In  this  settlement,'  says  Herodotus, 
they  were  called  the  Macedonian  people ;  and  he  else- 
where (8,  43)  attributes  to  the  Dorians  a  Macedonian 
origin ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  real  con- 
nexion between  the  Dorians  and  the  Macedonians, 
who  were  of  Illyrian  origin  (Midler,  Dorians,  vol.  1, 
p.  2),  beyond  this  vicinity  of  abode.  The  fourth  set- 
tlement of  the  Dorians,  according  to  Herodotus,  was 
ic  Dryjp'i  (afterward  called  the  Dork  Tetrapolis) ; 
and  faeir  .set  migration  was  to  the  Peloponnesus. 
Another,  and  most  remarks  bin  expedition,  not  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  was  the  voyage  of  a  Dorian  col- 
ony to  Crete,  which  is  stated  to  bsve  taken  place 
while  they  were  in  their  second  settlement,  at  the  foot 
of  Olympus  (Androm.,  ap.  Strab.,  475) ;  and  Dori- 
ans are  mentioned  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  isl- 
and even  by  Homer  (Od  ,  19, 174).  The  eastern  coast 
was  the  first  part  which  tbeyoccupied.  (Slapkylus,ap. 
Strab.,  476).  This  early  settlement  in  Crete  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  two  subsequent  expeditions 
of  the  Dorians  to  that  island,  which  took  place  after 
they  were  well  settled  in  the  Peloponnesus,  the  one 
from  Lsconis,  under  the  guidance  of  Pollis  and  Del- 
phus ;  the  other  from  ArgoTis,  under  Althssmencs.  The 
migration  of  the  Dorians  to  the  Peloponnesus,  which 
is  generally  called  "  the  return  of  the  descendants  of 
Hercules,"  is  expressly  stated  to  have  occurred  80 
years  after  the  Trojan  war,  that  is,  in  B.C.  1104. 
(Tkucyd.,  1,  12.)  The  origin  and  nature  of  the  con- 
nexion which  subsisted  between  the  Heraclida?  and 
the  Dorians  are  involved  in  much  obscurity.  The 
Dorians  were,  from  very  early  times,  divided  into  three 
tribes,  and  the  epithet  "  thrice  divided"  (r/H^fd/xec)  is 
applied  to  them  by  Homer  in  the  passages  referred 
to  above.  These  three  tribes  were  the  Hyllvans.  the 
Dymanes,  and  the  Pamphylians.  Now  the  two  latter 
tribes  are  ssid  to  have  been  descended  from  Dymas 
and  Parophylus,  the  two  sons  of  iEgimius,  a  mythi- 
cal Doric  king ;  and  the  first  claimed  s  descent  from 
Hyilus,  the  son  of  Hercules.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  show  that  the  Hylkeans  were  of  Doric  origin, 
as  well  as  the  other  two  tribes.  (MuJler,  Dorians,  1, 
chsp.  3,  sect.  2.)  It  is  more  natural,  however,  to  in- 
fer from  the  traditions,  as  well  ss  from  the  duplicate 
divinities  of  the  Dorians,  that  the  genuine  Dorians  were 
included  in  the  two  other  tribes,  and  that  the  Hera- 
c  lid  a?  were  a  powerful  Ac  ha- an  family,  united  with 
them  in  a  similsr  manner,  but  by  a  stronger  tie  than 
464 
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the  iEtoliar.s  under  Oxylus,  who  are  also  said  to  ban 
taken  part  in  this  expedition.    Toe  Heraclida,  then, 
with  their  jEtolian  and  Dorian  allies,  crossed  the  Co- 
rinthian Gulf  from  Naupactus,  invaded  and  subdued 
Elis,  which  was  assigned  to  the  iEtoIian  chieftain ;  *i*m., 
bending  their  steps  southward,  conquered  successively, 
and  with  greater  or  less  difficulty,  Messenia,  Laconia, 
Argolis,  Corinth,  snd  Megari*.    In  Laconia  they  were 
joined  by  the  Cadmasnn  clan  of  trie  ^Egida;,  who  as- 
sisted them  in  their  tedious  war  with  Amyclss,  and  af- 
terward took  pert  in  the  colonies  to  Then  and  Cyreos. 
This  invasion,  which  so  materially  affected  the  desti- 
nies of  Greece,  was  very  similsr  in  its  character  to 
the  return  of  the  Israelites  to  Palestine.    The  invader*, 
who,  like  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  brought  then 
wives  and  children  with  them,  though  they,  perhaps,  did 
not  completely  abandon  their  last  settlement,  which 
was  still  called  and  considered  Dorian  (Tkucyd.,  1, 
107),  numbered  sbout  20,000  fighting  men,  on  the  high- 
est estimate.    (Midler,  Dorian*,  1,  ch.  4,  sect  8.) 
Tbey  were  therefore  very  inferior  in  number  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  countries  which  they  conquered ;  but 
the  superiority  of  their  peculiar  tactics  ensured  them 
an  easy  victory  in  the  field,  snd  they  appear  to  havs 
taken  all  the  strong  places  either  by  a  long  blockade, 
or  by  some  lucky  surprise;  for  they  were  altogether 
unskilled  in  the  art  of  taking  walled  towns.    The  gor- 
emment  which  the  Dorians  established  in  al!  the  coun- 
tries which  they  thus  invaded  and  conquered,  was,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  very  analogous  to  that  which 
the  Norman  invasion  introduced  into  England,  namely, 
an  aristocracy  of  conquest ;  for  while  the  successful 
invaders  remained  on  a  footing  of  equality  among  them 
selves,  all  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  re 
duccd  to  an  inferior  condition,  like  the  Saxons  in  Eng- 
land.   They  were  called  mpioiKoi,  or  "  dwellers 
around,"  a  name  corresponding  to  the  Pfahlburger,  on 
"  citizens  of  the  Palisade,"  at  Augsburg,  who  dwelt  it 
the  city  suburbs,  without  the  wall  of  the  city ;  to  the 
"  pale"  in  Ireland  before  the  time  of  James  I.  ;  Co  tb» 
people  of  the  contado  in  Italy  ;  and  to  the  Fauxbour- 
geois  in  France.   (Niebukr,  Raman  Hist.,  vol.  1,  p 
398,  Cambr.  trans. — Arnold's  Tkueydides,  vol.  1,  p. 
626.)   The  usual  name  for  a  constitution  in  a  Doriar 
state  was  "  an  order,"  or  regulative  principle  (aoe/ior), 
and  this  name  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  attention  of  the  Dorian  legislators  was 
principally,  if  not  solely,  directed  to  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  military  discipline,  and  to  the  encour- 
agement of  that  strict  subordination  which  is  the  result 
of  it.    The  necessity  of  this  was  apparent,  from  the 
peculiar  relation  subsisting  between  the  Dorians  snd 
their  nepioixni.    It  was  by  superior  prowess  and  dis- 
cipline that  the  former  had  acquired  their  rank,  and  ii 
w  as  only  by  a  continusnce  of  this  superiority  that  they 
could  hope  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  same  posi- 
tion.   The  same  occasion  for  strict  discipline  may  also 
account  for  the  extraordinary  austerity  which  prevailed 
in  most  Dorian  communities.    The  Dorian  womeri  en- 
joyed a  degree  of  consideration  unusual  among  ix 
Greeks.    The  Syssitia  or  common  tables,  which  were, 
established  in  most  Doric  states,  were  designed  to  ad 
monish  those  of  the  privileged  class,  that,  living-  as 
tbey  did  in  the  midst  of  a  conquered  but  numerous 
population,  tbey  must  not  consider  themselves  to  have 
any  individual  existence,  but  must  live  only  for  the 
sake  of  their  order.    (Consist  Midler's  Dorian*,  Eng. 
trans.,  Oxford,  1830,  2  vols.  8vo. — Hermann,  Lckr- 
buck  der  Grieekiseken  Steatsaltertkumer,  Heidelb.. 
1836,  translated  Oxford,  1836. — Lcuhmann,  Spas- 
taniseke  Staatsverfassung,  Breslau,  1836 — Encycl 
Us.  Kncncl.,  vol.  9.  p.  89.)— II.  A  colony  of  .he  Do 
rians  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast  of  Caria.    On  the 
arrival  of  the  Dorians  in  Asia,  they  formed  themselves 
into  six  independent  states  or  small  republics,  whirl 
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These  were  Lindus,  Ialyssus,  Camirus,  Cos,  Cnidus, 
and  Halicarnasaus.    Other  cities  in  the  tract,  called 
tram  them  Dons,  belonged  to  their  confederacy ;  but 
the  inhabitants  of  these  six  alone,  as  true  and  genuine 
Dorians,  were  admitted  into  tbe  temple  at  Triope, 
where  they  exhibited  solemn  games  in  honour  of  Apol- 
lo Triopma.    Tbe  prixes  were  tripods  of  brass,  which 
the  victors  were  obliged  to  consecrate  to  Apollo,  and 
leave  in  the  temple.    When  Agasicles  of  Halicarnas- 
•us  woo  the  prize,  be  transgressed  this  custom,  and 
carried  the  tripod  to  his  own  bouse,  on  which  account 
the  city  of  Hahcarnassua  was  ever  afterward  excluded 
from  the  Dorian  confederacy.    Tbe  Dorians  were  from 
that  time  known  by  the  name  of  the  five  cities,  or 
Pcnt&poiu,  and  no  longer  by  that  of  Htxapoli*. — III. 
A  goddess  of  the  sea,  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys. 
She  married  ber  brother  Nereus,  by  whom  she  had  50 
daughters  called  Nereides.    Her  name  is  often  used 
to  express  the  sea  itself.    (Propert.,  1,17,  23. — Vtrg., 
Eel,  W—Hcswd.,  Tkeog.y-W.  A  female  of  Locri, 
ui  July,  daughter  of  Xenetus,  whom  Dionysius  tho  El- 
der, of  Sicily,  married  the  same  day  with  Aristomache. 
(Vid.  Dionyaius.) 

Dorisccs,  a  plain  in  Thrace,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Hebros,  where,  according  to  Herodotus  (7, 59),  Xerxes 
numbered  his  Land  forces,  ss  he  was  marching  upon 
Greece.  The  mode  in  which  his  officers  ascertained 
he  amount  of  his  troops  was  this :  they  drew  up  in 
.ne  place  a  body  of  10,000  men;  and  making  these 
stand  together  as  compactly  as  possible,  they  traced  a 
them.    Dismissing  these,  they  enclosed 


the  circle  with  •  wall  breast  high ;  into  this  they  intro- 
duced the  army  by  bodies  of  10,000  men  each  time. 


IVU.  Xerxes.) 

Do  r  5  k  >  m  s,  or  more  correctly  Dossennus,  a  Roman 
'ocnic  poet,  and  writer  of  Atellane  fables,  who  enjoyed 
-«,•  mean  reputation  as  a  popular  dramatist.  (Compare 
fassius,  de  Pott.  Lat.  nutri.  at.,  e.  7,  p.  84.)  Hor- 
xe  makes  mention  of  him  (Ep.,  1,  2,  173.)    He  p&r- 
excelled  in  drawing  the  characters  of  para- 
Jut,  in  consequence  of  the  applause  which  these 
•hated  from  tbe  lower  orders,  be  would  seem,  from 
•on  censure  of  Horace,  to  hare  been  tempted  to  go  still 
farther,  and  posh  matter*  to  extremes.   The  same  poet 
also  pleasantly  alludes  to  his  carelessness  and  negli- 
s  as  a  writer,  by  saying  that  he  traversed  the  stage 
or  comic  slipper,  loose  and  untied, 
mention  of  the  inscription  on  his  tomb ; 
epitaph  some  have  inferred  that  bo  wss 
distinguished  as  a  moral  writer.    It  ran  as  follows  : 
"  Hmpta  restate,  tt  aopkiam  Dostenni  lege.'*    ( Scncc, 
Ejrut.,  89. 6  —  Fabric.,  Bibl.  Lzt.,  vol.  3,  p.  238,  aeqo.) 

Donao,  C.  Farius,  a  Roman,  who,  according  to  the 
old  legend,  when  Rome  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Gauls,  iaaoed  from  the  Capitol,  which  was  then  be- 
sieged, to  go  and  offer  on  Mons  Quirinalis  a  stated 
sacrifice  enjoined  on  the  Fabian  bouse.  In  the  Ga- 
cincture,  and  bearing  the  sacred  things  in  his 
he  descended  from  the  Capitol  and  passed 
the  enemy  without  betraying  the  least  signs 
of  tear.    When  he  had  finished  his  sacrifice,  he  re- 

by  the  foe,  who  were 


at  bis  boldness,  and  did  not  obstruct  his 
or  molest  his  sacrifice.    (Liv.,  5,  46.) 
rs,  a  son  of  Helian.    {Vid,  Doris.) 

Doktueus,  a  city  of  Phrygis,  now 
junction  of  the  Balhys  and  Thy m- 
branches  of  the  Sangarius,  acid  on  the  con- 
of  Bitbynia-    Tbe  plain  of  Dorylaeum  is  often 
.ttootd  by  the  Byzantine  historians  as  the  place  of  as- 
iblage  of  the  armies  of  the  Eastern  empire  in  their 
agsinst  the  Turks ;  and  it  is  described  by  Anna 
Comrjem  as  being  the  first  extensive  plain  of  Phrygia 
:  the  ridges  of  Mount  Olympus,  and  after 
For  some  remarks  on  the  modern 
Wojpoie'a  Collection,  vol.  8,  p.  205. 


Doson,  a  surname  of  Antigonua  III.,  because  ne 
promised  and  never  performed  ,  duouv,  in  Greek,  i.  e.( 
about  to  give ;  i.  e.,  always  promising.  ( Vid.  Antigo- 
nua III.) 

Draco,  I.  a  celebrated  Athenian  legislator,  who 
flourished  about  the  39lh  Olympiad,  B.C.  621.  Suidas 
tells  us  that  he  brought  forward  his  code  of  laws  in 
this  year,  and  that  he  was  then  an  old  man.  Aristotle 
(Polit.,  2,  sub  Jin.)  says,  that  Draco  adapted  Lis  laws 
to  the  existing  constitution,  and  that  they  contained 
nothing  particular  beyond  the  severity  of  their  penal 
ties.  The  slightest  theft  was  punished  capitally,  as 
well  as  the  most  atrocious  murder ;  and  Demades  re- 
marked of  his  laws,  that  they  were  written  with  blood, 
and  not  with  ink.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Sol.,  c.  17.)  Draco, 
however,  deserves  credit  as  the  first  who  introduced 
written  laws  at  Athens,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  im- 
proved tbo  criminal  courts,  by  his  transfer  of  cases  of 
bloodshed  from  the  archon  to  the  cphetas  (Jul.  Pol- 
lux,  8,  124,  so;  ),  since  before  his  time  the  arcbons 
had  a  right  of  settling  all  cases  arbitrarily,  and  without 
appeal ;  a  right  wluch  they  enjoyed  in  other  cases  un- 
til Solon's  time.  (Bekker,  Anecd.  Grat.,  p.  449,  t 
23.)  It  appeara  that  there  were  some  offences  which 
he  did  not  punish  with  death ;  for  instance,  loss  of  civ- 
il rights  was  the  punishment  of  attempting  to  alter  on* 
of  his  laws.  (Demosth.,  c.  Anstocr.,  p.  714,  Bckk.) 
Draco  was  an  archon  (Pausan  ,  9,  36,  8),  and,  conse 
quently,  an  Eupatrid  :  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  sup- 
posed, that  his  object  was  to  favour  the  lower  orders, 
through  his  code  seems  to  have  tended  to  abridge 
the  power  of  the  nobles.  The  Athenians,  it  is  said, 
could  not  endure  the  rigour  of  his  laws,  and  the  legis- 
lator himself  was  obliged  to  withdraw  to  the  island  of 
iEgina.  Here  he  was  actually  suffocated  in  the  the- 
atre beneath  the  number  of  cloaks  and  garments  which 
the  people  of  the  island,  according  to  the  usual  mode 
of  expressing  spprobation  among  the  Greeks,  shower- 
ed upon  him.  He  was  buried  in  the  theatre.  On  the 
legislation  of  Draco  in  general,  consult  Wachsmuth, 
HsUenitche  Alterthumsk,  2,  1,  p.  239,  ttqq. — Encycl. 
Us.  Knowl.,  vol.  9,  p.  118. 

Dranc^e.     Vid.  Zarangoei. 

Dravus,  a  river  of  Germany,  rising  in  the  Norican 
Alps.  (Plm.,  3,  25.— Strabo,  314  )  It  traverses  the 
southern  parts  of  Noricum  and  Pannonia,  running  from 
west  to  east,  aud  falls  into  the  Danube  near  the  city  of 
Comacum.  or  Erdent.  It  is  now  the  Drave.  Ptol- 
emy calls  it  the  Darus.  The  Greek  copyists  frequent- 
ly allowed  themselves  the  license  of  altering  names 
and  adding  remarks,  which  only  tended  to  show  their 
own  ignorance.  So,  in  the  present  instance,  they 
state  that  this  river,  which  Ptolemy  calla  Darus,  is 
the  same  with  that  named  Daria  by  the  barbarians,  ot 
the  modern  Drin.  The  truth  is,  Ptolemy  means  the 
Dravus,  and  no  other.  (Manncrt,  Gcogr.,  vol.  3,  p. 
561.) 

Drkpanum,  I.  a  town  of  Sicily,  north  of  Lilybasum, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Eryx.  Here  /Eneas,  ac- 
cording to  Virgil,  lost  his  father  Anchises.  The  more 
correct  form  of  the  name  is  Drcpana  (rd  Aperovd). 
This  place  was  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  first 
Punic  war  by  the  Carthaginian  commander  Hamilcar, 
who  removed  hither  the  inhabitants  of  Eryx,  and  other 
placet  adjacent.  (Diod.  Sic.,  23,  9.)  Drepanum  and 
Lilybaeum  formed  the  two  most  important  mar.ime 
cities  held  by  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily.  Off  this 
place,  near  the  galea  insula,  was  fought  tbe  fa- 
mous naval  battle  between  the  Romans  commanded 
by  Lutatius  Catulus,  and  the  Carthaginians  undei 
Hanno  The  Romans  gained  a  decisive  victory,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  first  Punic  war.  Drepanurr.  was  so 
called  from  tbe  curvature  of  the  shore  in  its  vicinity 
resembling  a  scythe  (AprVavov).  It  is  now  Trapam 
(Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p  384,  scqq.)- It  <* 
town  of  Bitbynia,  on  the  Sinus  Astacenus  called  b- 
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Umslanlme  the  Great,  Hellenopolis  —HI.  A  prom- 
ontory on  the  Sino»  Arabicus,  below  Arainoe  :  it  is 
now  RaS'ZafratU. 

Drilo,  a  river  of  Illyricum,  which  falls  into  the 
Adriatic  at  Lissus.  This  is  the  largest  of  the  Illyrian 
streams.  Strabo  (316)  informs  us,  that  it  was  naviga- 
ble as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Dardanii,  which  is  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  sea,  as  they  inhabited 
the  southern  part  of  what  is  now  Servia.  This  river 
is  formed  principally  by  the  junction  of  two  others,  the 
one  distinguished  in  modern  geography  by  the  name 
of  the  white  Drino,  which  rises  in  the  chain  of  Mount 
Bertiscus  (Strabon ,  Chrettom.  ap.  Geogr.  Min.,  vol. 
2,  p.  99) ;  the  other  flows  from  the  south,  out  of  the 
great  lake  of  Ochrida,  the  ancient  Lychnitts  Pal  us, 
and  unites  with  the  former  after  a  course  of  nearly 
sixty  miles :  this  is  commonly  termed  the  Black  Drtno. 
(Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  41.) 

Dromus  Achilms,  a  promontory  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Borysthenes.  (Strabo,  307. — Arrian,  Pehpl., 
p.  21—  Ptripl.  Anonym  ,  p.  8  —  Mela,  2,  1.— Plin., 
4,  26.)  According  to  the  old  geographers,  Achilles, 
having  entered  the  Euxine  with  a  nostile  fleet,  after 
ravaging  the  coast,  landed  on  thia  promontory,  and 
exercised  himself  and  his  followers  in  running  and 
other  gymnastics  sports.    ( Manner t,  Geogr.,  vol.  4, 

[>.  234.)  It  is  a  low,  sandy,  and  uninhabited  neck  of 
and,  resembling  somewhat  a  sword  in  its  shape.  Stra- 
bo evidently  exceeds  the  true  measurement,  when  he 
states  it  to  be  one  thousand  stadia.  Pliny  only  makes 
it  eighty  miles.  Its  modern  name  is  said  to  be  Kot»a- 
Osrhangatth.    (Vid.  Leuce.) 

Drckktios  and  Drointia  (6  bpovtvrioe,  Pud. — 
6  Apav£vTia{,  Strabo),  a  river  of  Gaol,  rising  among 
the  Alpes  Cottiss,  north  of  Briganlio  or  Bnancon. 
It  falls  into  the  Rhodanus  or  Rhone,  about  three  miles 
below  Avvnio  or  Avignon,  after  a  course  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles,  and  is  now  called  the  Durance. 
Is  is  an  extremely  rapid  river,  and  below  the  modern 
town  of  Suterm  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to 
throw  a  bridge  over  it.  Its  inundations  are  frequent 
and  very  destructive.  (Strab.,  186.— Manner t,  Geogr., 
vol.  2,  p.  78.) 

.  Druid.*,  the  ministers  of  religion  among  the  ancient 
Gauls  and  Britons.  Britain,  according  to  Canar,  was 
the  great  school  of  the  Druids,  and  their  chief  settle- 
ment was  in  the  island  called  Mona  by  Tacitus,  now 
Anglesey.  The  natives  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  who 
wished  to  be  thoroughly  versed  in  the  mysteries  of 
Druidism,  resorted  to  this  island  to  complete  their 
studies. — Many  opinions  have  been  formed  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  name.  The  common  derivation  is 
from  6pve,  an  oak,  either  from  their  inhabiting  and 
teaching  in  forests,  or,  as  Pliny  states,  because  they 
never  sacrificed  but  under  an  oak.  But  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  how  the  Druids  should  come  to  speak  Greek. 
Some  deduce  the  name  from  the  old  British  word  dru 
or  drew,  an  oak,  whence  they  take  ipte  to  be  derived. 
This  last  derivation  receives  considerable  support  from 
a  passsge  in  Diodorus  Siculus  (5,  31),  who,  speaking  of 
the  philosophers  and  priests  of  Gaul,  the  same  with  the 
Druids,  says  that  they  were  called  lapoviiai,  a  term 
which  some  of  the  commentators  trace  to  the  old  Greek 
form  eapuvic  (iSoc),  a  hollow  oak.  Weeseling,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  acknowledged,  condemns  this  read  ing, 
and  is  in  favour  of  receiving  into  the  text  the  form 
Apovidat,  where  others  read  Saowldat.  Among  the 
many  Oriental  derivations  which  have  been  given,  a 
favourite  one  is  that  from  the  Sanscrit  term  Ehnindh, 
signify ingpoor, indigent  In  historical  conformity  with 
this  derivation,  it  has  been  urged  that,  among  the  Hin- 
dus, we  may  observe  in  the  Sanniassi  the  professional 
mendicant,  while  among  the  Druids  poverty  was  rather 
a  n^rit  than  a  disgrace. — The  arguments  in  favour  of  i 
the  Oriental  origin  of  the  Druids  arc  deserving  of  | 
ureal  attention,  although  too  numerous  lo  be  here  all 


striking  resemblanc 
by  the  Druids  <jf  a 


detailed.  Diogenes  Laertius  and  Aristotle  dsar  4 
Druids  with  the  Chaldeans,  Persian  Magi,  and  Indi- 
ans, in  which  they  are  followed  by  other  writers.  The 
deities  of  the  Sanscrit  school  are  closely  to  be  traced 
in  the  names  of  the  Druidical  gods.  The  importance 
which  the  Druids  attached  to  bulls  and  txen  form; 
another  very  striking  mark  of  coincidence.  The  Dru- 
idical mysteries  also  are  said  by  Da  vies  to  hsve  been 
nearly  parallel  to  the  rites  of  Bhawanee  and  Elecsis 
In  tbc  magic  rod  of  the  Druids  we  likewise  discern  ths 
sacred  staff  of  the  Brahmina.  Both 
sec  rated  beads ; 
both  wore  linen  tiaras :  and  Maurice  remarks  that  tin 
circle,  Brahma's  symbol,  and  the  crescent,  that  of  Siva, 

were  bo:ti  Drnulical  unumr uta.     So  also  there  win 

Being,  and  that  found  in 
the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindus.— The  Druidi 
formed  a  distinct  caste,  possessing  the  greatest  as 
tbority,  being  the  learned  men  and  philosophers  of  ths 
nation,  and  having  also  very  great  authority  in  the 
government  of  the  state.    Julius  Csssar  has  left  more 
information  concerning  them  than  any  other  writer. 
According  to  biro,  they  performed  all  public  ard  pri- 
vate sacrifices,  explained  the  doctrines  of  religios,da 
tnbutcd  all  kinds  of  rewards,  administered  justice  at 
stated  times,  and  determined  the  punishment  which 
should  be  inflicted  on  offenders.    Whoever  opposed 
their  decisions  waa  excommunicated  by  them,  and 
was  thereby  deprived  of  all  share  in  public  worship. 
They  could  even  pronounce  this  curse  against  a  whole 
people ;  and,  in  fact,  their  power  had  hardly  any  bit 
its.    They  appointed  the  highest  officers  in  all  the 
cities,  and  these  dared  not  undertake  anything  with- 
out their  advice  and  direction.    They  were  freed  front 
taxes  and  all  public  burdens.    Instruction  in  religions 
and  all  other  kinds  of  knowledge,  the  art  of  war  alone 
excepted,  was  intrusted  entirely  to  them.    They  gave 
oral  instruction  in  the  form  of  verses,  which  often  bad 
a  hidden  meaning,  and  which,  though  amounting  ti 
many  thousands,  were  committed  to  memory  by  thcu 
pupila.    According  to  Cassar,  they  believed  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  its  transmigration  through 
different  bodies.    They  taught,  moreover,  the  nature 
and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  magnitude  of 
the  universe  and  the  earth,  the  nature  of  things,  toA 
the  power  of  the  gods.    They  also  practised  astrology, 
magic,  and  soothsaying.    According  to  Pliny,  urj 
were  not  ignorant  of  natural  philosophy  and  physic 
They  had  a  wonderful  reverence  for  the  mistletoe, 
a  parasitical  plant,  which  grows,  not  from  the  earth, 
but  on  other  plants,  particularly  the  oak.    This  they 
looked  upon  aa  the  holiest  object  in  nature.  'IVy 
likewise  esteemed  the  oak  sacred.    The  Druids  har1 
a  common  superior,  who  was  elected  by  a  majority  ol 

',  and  who  enjoyed  hi* 


votes 

dignity  for  life.    In  their  sacrifices,  the  Druids  otter, 
immolated  human  victims.    (Cat*.,  B.  G.,  6, 13,  «y? 
— Plin.,  16,  44.)    Caesar  states  that  the  members  of 
the  Gallic  nobility  might  alone  enter  the  order  of  ths 
Druids.    Porphyry,  on  the  other  hand  (de  Absttm.,  4, 
17),  makes  admission  into  this  priesthood  to  have  beet 
open  to  all  who  could  obtain  the  consent  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens.   The  severity,  however,  of  a  long  and 
ngorous  novitiate,  occupying  many  years,  would  oper 
ate  as  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  admission  of  many.- 
As  regards  the  wisdom  of  which  the  Druids  were  the 
depositaries,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  among  all  the 
early  nations  of  antiquity,  a  sacerdotal  caste  of  some 
kind  or  other  appear,  by  observation  of  the  stars  and 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  to  have  formed  for  them- 
selves a  species  of  scienti6c  religion,  if  it  may  be  so 
termed,  which  was  carefully  treasured  up  by  the  sacred 
order,  and  rendered  inaccessible  to  the  people  at  huge 
Hence  those  oral  traditions  which  were  always  con- 
fined to  the  limits  of  the  sanctuary,  and  those  satrtf 
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ftonka  which  were  closed  against  the  profane  crowd. 
Such  were,  among  the  Etruriana,  the  Acherotitic  and 
ntual  book*  of  Tages,  eonuining  the  precepts  of  agri- 
culture, legislation,  medicine,  the  rule*  of  divination, 
of  meteorology,  of  astrology,  and  also  a  system  of 
metaphysics :  such  were,  among  the  Egyptians,  the 
book*  of  Hermes  Trismegistus  ;  such  are,  among  the 
Hindus,  the  Veda*,  the  Pouranas,  the  Angas,  with 
their  innumerable  commentaries  ;  and  such  was  the 
sacred  wisdom  of  the  Gallic  Druids. — The  Bblest  work 
on  the  ancient  Druid*  is  the  splendid  and  elaborate 
production  of  Mr.  Htggins.  (The  Celtic  Druids,  by 
God frcy  Hxgg\ns,  Esq.,  F.8.A.,  4to,  London.)  In 
this  wifl  be  found  a  vast  body  of  most  interesting  in- 
formation respecting  this  ancient  priesthood.  "The 
Druid*/*  observes  Mr.  Higgins,  "  held  the  same  doc- 
trine,  in  effect,  with  Pythagoras,  the  worship  of  one 
Supreme  Being,  a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punish* 
menis,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  metempsy- 
chosis. These  doctrines,  their  haired  of  images,  their 
circular  temples  open  at  the  top,  their  worship  of  (ire 
as  the  emblem  of  the  Sun,  their  observation  of  the 
most  ancient  Tauric  festival  (when  the  Sun  entered 
Taurus),  their  seventeen-letter  alphabet,  and  their  sys- 
tem of  oral  instruction,  mark  and  characterize  the 
Druid  in  ever/  age  and  every  country  of  the  world,  by 
whatever  name  the  priest*  of  the  country  may  have 
been  known."  (Celtic  Druid*,  p.  305.)  The  Druid* 
exercised,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  great  influence 
over  the  minds  of  their  more  ignorant  countrymen. 
Tacitus  (Aim.,  14,  90)  speaks  of  the  summary  pun- 
ishment inflicted  upon*  them  by  Suetonius  Pauhnus, 
in  the  reign  of  Nero.  The  island  of  Mona  was  taken 
by  the  Roman  troops  with  great  slaughter  of  the  foe, 
the  sacred  groves  were  cut  down,  and  the  Druids  driven 
out.  On  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  Druid  i- 
caJ  order  gradually  ceased,  and  the  Druids  themselves 
were  regarded  as  enchanters  by  the  early  Christians. 

DauaiLLA,  L  Livia,  a  daughter  of  Gcnnanicus  and 
Agnppina,  born  at  Augusta  Treverorom  ( Treves) 
A-D.  15.    She  was  f*r  from  inheriting  the  excellent 
qualities  of  her  mother.    Her  own  brother  Caligula 
seduced  her,  and  then  gave  her  in  marriage,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  to  Lucius  Ca**iu*  Longinus,  a  man  of 
consular  rank.    Subsequently,  however,  he  took  ber 
away  from  her  huaband,  and  lived  with  her  a*  his  own 
spouse.   This  unhallowed  connexion  lasted  until  the 
death  of  Drusilla,  A.D.  38,  and  at  her  decease  Calig- 
ula abandoned  himself  to  the  most  extravagant  sor- 
row.    Dmne  honours  were  rendered  to  her  memory, 
and  medals  were  struck  in  honour  of  ber,  with  the  title 
of  Augusta.    She  was  23  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
her  death.   (Sueton.,  ViL  Calig.,  94.)   Dio  Cassius 
calls  the  name  of  her  husband  Marcus  Lcpidus,  dif- 
fering in  this  from  Suetonius.    He  may  possibly  refer 
to  a  second  husband,  who  may  have  been  given  her, 
for  form'*  sake,  a  short  time  before  her  death.  (Dio 
Cast.,  59,  3.)— IL  A  daughter  of  Agrippa,  king  of 
Jod:»a,  remarkable  for  her  beauty.     She  was  at  first 
irHaoced  to  Epiphancs,  son  of  Antiochus,  king  of 
CoriLagene.    But,  on  his  declining  to  submit  to  the 
nte  ot  circumcision  and  to  Judaize,  the  marriage  was 
broken  off.    She  was  then  given  to  Azizus,  king  of 
Emcsa.     Not  long  after,  however,  Drusilla  renounced 
the  religion  of  her  fathers,  abandoned  ber  husband,  and 
espoused  Antonius  Felix,  a  frecdman  of  the  Emperor 
Claudia*,  and  brother  to  Pallas  the  freedman  of  Nero. 
Thfes  m  the  Felix  who  was  governor  of  Judea,  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles.    Drusilla  was 
with  Felix  at  Cesarea  when  St.  Paul  appeared  before 
the  latter.    She  had  a  son  by  her  second  husband, 
nara?d  Agrippa,  who  perished  in. the  eruption  of  Ve- 
sorrns  which  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Titus. 
(Joseph.,  Jud.  Ant.,  19, 9.— -Noldius,  de  Vita  etgestis 
HrroAum,  p.  463,  teqq.}— Tacitus  (Hist.,  5, 9)  call* 
Druaall*  the  granddaughter  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony, 
M  ■  H 


making  her,  consequently,  the  daughter  of  Juba  II., 
king  of  Mauritania.  The  Roman  historian  is  in  er- 
ror, for  Drusilla  was  of  Jewish  origin.  And  besides, 
history  only  assigns  to  Juba  II..  a  eon,  named  Ptolemy. 
(Tbchon,  m  Btogr.  Univ.,  vol.' 12,  p.  48.) 

Dausus,  I.  Claudius  Nero,  son  of  Tiberias  Clau- 
dius Nero  and  of  Livia,  was  born  B.C.  38,  three 
month*  after  hi*  mother's  marriage  with  Augustus. 
He  served  early  in  tho  army,  and  was  sent,  in  17  B.C., 
with  hi*  brother  Tiberius,  against  the  Rheti  and  Vin 
delici,  who  had  made  an  irruption  into  Italy.  He  de 
feated  the  invader*,  pursued  them  across  the  Alps,  and 
reduced  their  country.  Horace  ha*  celebrated  this  vic- 
tory in  one  of  his  finest  odes  (4,  4).  Drusus  married 
Antonia  Minor,  daughter  of  Antony  and  Octavia,  by 
whom  be  had  Germanicus  and  Claudius,  afterward 
emperor,  and  Livia  or  Livilla.  In  14  B.C.,  being  sent 
to  quell  an  insurrection  in  Gaul,  occasioned  by  the 
extortions  of  the  Roman  tax-gatherers,  he  succeeded 
by  his  conciliatory  addreaa.  fn  the  following  year  ho 
attacked  the  Germans,  anfl,  carrying  the  war  beyond 
the  Rhine,  he  obtained  a  series  of  victories  over  the 
Sicambri,  Cherusci,  Catti,  and  Tencteri,  and  advanced 
as  far  as  the  Visorgis  or  Weser,  for  which  the  senate 
bestowed  on  him  and  his  posterity  the  surname  of 
Germanicus.  In  9  B.C.,  Drusus  was  made  consul, 
with  L  Quintius  Crispinus.  He  was  soon  after  sent 
by  Augustus  against  the  Germans,  crossed  the  Visur- 
g»,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  Albis  or  Elbe.  He  im- 
posed a  moderate  tribute  on  the  Frisian*,  consisting 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  hides,  which,  being  afterward 
aggravated  by  the  extortion  of  hi*  successors,  caused 
a  revolt  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  4, 
72.)  He  caused  a  canal  to  be  cut,  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  the  Rhine  to  the  Ysscl,  which  was  known  long 
after  by  the  name  of  Fossa  Drusi;  snd  he  also  began 
to  raise  dikes  to  prevent  the  inundations  of  the  Rhine, 
which  were  completed  by  Paulinus  Pompeius,  in  the 
reign  of  Nero.  Drusus  did  not  cross  the  Albis,  prob 
ably  because  ho  thought  that  he  had  advanced  already 
far  enough  :  he  retired  towards  the  Rhine,  but,  before 
he  reached  that  river,  he  died,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  in 
consequence,  aa  it  was  reported,  of  his  horse  falling 
upon  him,  and  fracturing  his  leg.  (Lit.,  Epit.,  140.) 
Tiberius,  who  was  sent  for  in  haste,  and  found  his 
brother  expiring,  accompanied  hi*  body  to  Romo,  where 
hia  funeral  was  performed  with  the  greatest  solemnity. 
Both  Augustus  and  Tiberius  delivered  orations  in  his 
praise.  Drusus  was  much  regretted  by  both  the  army 
and  the  Romans  in  general,  who  had  formed  great  ex- 
pectations from  his  manly  and  generous  sentiments. 
(Tacit.,  Ann.,  1,  8,  seqq  —Id  ib.,  2,  41  —Id.  ib.,  4, 
72,  dec— Id.  Hut.,  5,  19,  &c  —Sue ton ,  Vit.  Aue., 
94.— Id.,  Vit.  Tib.,  7.— Id.,  Vtt.  Claud.,  1,  dec.)— II. 
Cesar,  the  eon  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  by  Vipsania 
daughter  of  Agrippa.  He  served  with  distinction  m 
Pannonia  and  IUyricam,  and  was  consul  with  his  father, 
A.D.  21.  In  a  quarrel  he  had  with  the  imperial  fa- 
vourite Sejanus,  he  gave  the  latter  a  blow  in  the  face. 
Sejanus,  in  revenge,  seduced  his  wife  Livia  or  Lrvil* 
la,  daughter  of  Drusus  the  elder  and  of  Antonia  ;  and 
tho  guilty  pair  got  rid  of  Drusus  by  poison,  which  was 
administered  by  the  eunuch  Lygdus.  The  crime  re- 
mained a  secret  for  eight  years,  when  it  was  discovered 
after  the  death  of  Sejanus,  and  Livia  was  put  to  death. 
(Tacit,  Ann.,  1,  24,  dec— Id.  ib.,  4,  3,  seqa.)—lU. 
Cesar,  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina,  and  brother 
to  Nero  Cesar  and  Caligula.  He  married  /Emilia 
Lepida,  who  was  induced  by  Sejanus  to  betray  bet 
husband.  Deluded  himself  by  the  arts  of  that  evil 
minister,  he  conspired  against  the  life  of  hia  brother, 
Nero  Cesar,  and  was  starved  to  death  by  order  of  Ti- 
berius. (Tacit.,  Ann.,  4,  60.— Id.  ib.,  6,  23,  seqq >— 
IV.  M.  Livius.    (Vid.  Livius.) 

DkyIdks,  nymphs  that  presided  over  the  woods 
The  Dryades  differed  from  the  Hamadryades,  in  that 
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ihvae  latter  were  attached  to  some  particular  tree,  with 
which  they  were  born,  and  with  which  they  died  ; 
whereaa  the  Dry  axles  were  the  goddesses  of  the  trees 
and  woods  in  general,  and  lived  at  Urge  in  the  midst 
of  them.  For  though  dove  properly  signifies  an  oak, 
it  was  s'so  usmI  for  a  tree  in  general.  Oblations  of 
milk,  oil,  and  honey  were  offered  to  them,  and  some- 
limes  the  votaries  sacrificed  a  goat.  The  derivation 
of  the  name  Hamadryades  is  from  &fia,  "  at  the  tame 
time,"  snd  dpvt,  "  a  trte,"  for  the  reason  given  above. 
It  is  plain  that  dptfc  and  the  Germanic  tree  are  the 
same  word.  Apvc  has  apparently  this  signification  in 
J/.,  83, 126  —  Od,.  19,  163.— Heroi.,  7, 318.— Soph., 
Track.,  768.  In  Nonnus,  dpi*  is  constantly  tree,  and 
tovoeic,  wooden.  ' Keightley' 'a  Mythology,  p.  337,  not.) 

Dbymaa,  a  town  of  Phocis,  on  the  bsnks  of  the 
Cephissus,  northeast  of  Elates.  (Pautan.,  10,  34.) 
It  was  burned  and  sacked  by  the  Persians  under  Xerx- 
es, as  wo  are  informed-  by  Herodotus  (8,  83).  Its 
position  is  uncertain.  Some  antiquaries  place  it  at 
Dadt,  others  at  Ogulnilza.  ^Compare  DodteelFt  Tour, 
vol.  3,  p.  135.— GeWt  Itin.,  p.  210.) 

DardrKs,  a  people  of  Greece,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mounts  (Eta  and  Parnassus.  (Herodot.,  1, 66  — Stra- 
bo, 434.)  Dicssarchus,  however  (v.  30),  extends  their 
territory  as  far  as  the  Ambracian  gulf.  They  were  so 
called,  it  is  supposed,  from  Dryope,  the  daughter  of 
Eurypylus,  or,  according  to  toe  poets,  from  a  nymph 
violated  by  Apollo.  Others  derive  the  name,  how- 
ever, from  dpvc,  an  oak,  and  ty,  a  voice,  on  account  of 
the  number  of  oaks  which  grew  about  the  mountains, 
and  the  rustling  of  their  leaves.  The  inhabitants 
themselves,  however,  advocated  their  fabulous  origin, 
and  claimed  to  be  the  descendants  of  Apollo ;  and 
therefore  Hercules,  having  overcome  this  people,  car- 
ried them  prisoners  to  Delphi,  where  he  presented  them 
to  their  divine  progenitor,  who  commanded  the  hero 
to  take  them  with  him  to  the  Peloponnesus.  Hercules 
obeyed,  and  gave  them  a  settlement  there,  near  the 
Asinesn  snd  Hermionian  territories :  hence  the  Asm- 
eans  came  to  be  blended  with,  and  to  call  themselves, 
Dryopea.  According  to  Herodotus,  however,  they 
passed  into  Eubcca,  and  from  thence  into  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  Asia  Minor  (8,  73 ;  1, 146).  It  is  wor- 
thy of  remark,  that  Strabo  ranks  the  Dry  opes  among 
those  chiefly  of  Thracian  origin,  who  had,  from  the 
earliest  period,  established  themselves  in  the  letter 
country,  towards  the  southern  shores  of  the  Euxine. 
{Strab.,  586.) 

Denis,  a  river  of  Gallia,  rising  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Jura,  and,  after  a  course  of  50  miles,  falling  into  the 
Arar  or  Saone,  near  Cabillonum,  the  modem  Chalons. 
It  is  now  the  Doubt  or  Doux.  ( Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol. 
3,  pt.  I,  p.  77.)  The  text  of  Cesar  (J?.  G.,  1,  38), 
where  he  makes  mention  of  this  river,  is  very  corrupt, 
tome  MSS.  reading  Adduabit,  others  Alduadubu,  and 
others  again  Alduadutiut,  Adduadubit,  and  Alduasdu- 
bit.  Cellarius,  following  Valois  (Valeaius)  and  Vos- 
sius,  gives  Dubit  as  the  true  lection  {Geogr.  Ant.,  vol. 
1,  p.  36),  and  this  has  been  followed  in  the  best  edi- 
tions. (Compare  the  remarks  of  Oberlinus,  ad  Cos., 
I.  c,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  corruption.) 

Dobbis  Pobtcs,  a  port  of  Britain,  supposed  to  be 
Dover.  It  was  in  the  ttrritory  of  the  Cantii,  and  14 
miles  from  Durovemum.  At  Dubris,  according  to  the 
Notitia  Imperii,  was  a  fortress,  erected  against  the 
Saxon  pirates.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  pt.  3,  p. 
161.—  Cttlariut,  Geogr.  Ant.,  vol.  1,  p.  331.) 

Duillu  Lex,  I.  was  brought  forward  by  M.  Duil- 
lius,  a  tribune,  A.U.C.  304.  It  made  it  a  capital 
crime  to  leave  the  Roman  people  without  tribunes, 
or  to  create  any  new  magistrate  from  whom  there  was 
no  appeal.  The  punishment  was  scourging  and  be- 
heading. (Lte ,  3,  55.)— II.  Another,  A.U.C.  393,  to 
regulate  what  interest  ought  to  be  paid  for  money  lent, 
and  fixing  it  at  one  per  rent. 


Ddillius  Nxros,  C.  a  Roman  consul,  the  first  whs 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  naval  power  of  Carthage, 
B.C.  360.    After  his  colleague  Cn.  Com.  Sci\<io  had 
been  taken  at  sea  by  the  Carthaginians  in  lbs  first  Pa 
nic  war,  Duilliua  proceeded,  with  a  newly-built  Rorou 
fleet,  to  Sicily,  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  met 
near  the  Lipari  Islands  ;  and,  by  means  of  grappling- 
irons,  so  connected  the  ships  of  the  Carthaginians  with 
his  own,  that  the  contest  became  a  sort  of  land-fight. 
By  this  unexpected  manosuvre,  he  took  eighty  sod  de- 
stroyed thirteen  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet, and  obtained* 
naval  triumph,  the  first  ever  enjoyed  at  Rome.  Then 
were  some  medals  struck  in  commemoration  of  this 
victory,  and  a  column  was  erected  on  the  occasion 
This  column  (called  Columna  Rottrata,  because  adorn 
ed  with  beaks  of  ships)  was,  as  Livy  informs  us,  struck 
down  by  lightning  during  the  interval  between  the  sec 
ond  and  third  Punic  wars.    A  new  column  was  erect 
ed  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  the  inscription  re- 
stored, though  probably  modernized.    It  was  buried 
afterward  amid  the  ruina  of  Rome,  until  at  length,  in 
1565,  its  base,  which  contained  the  inscription,  was 
dug  up  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Capitol.    So  much,  how 
ever,  was  defaced,  that  many  of  the  letters  were  die 
gible.    This  inscription  has  been  restored,  on  eomec 
ture,  by  the  learning  of  modern  scholars.  (Compare 
Liptuu,  Auctarium  ad  Inscript.  Smetianat.—Cie* 
Col.  Rostr.  Inter,  in  Greev.  Thet.,  vol.  4,  c 

1811.) 

DdlicbIum,  the  principal  island  in  the  group  of  t*» 
Ecbinades.    Its  name  occurs  more  than  once  in  th» 
Odyssey  as  being  well  people*  and  extensive.  (OA 
1,  346  ;  16,  347.)   Its  situation,  however,  has  new 
been  determined  by  those  who  bare  commented  on  uV 
poet ;  nsr  is  it  probable  that  much  light  can  be  throwi 
upon  the  subject  at  this  distant  period.    Strabo  (,156V 
who  has  entered  largely  on  the  question,  takes  mod 
pains  to  refute  those  who  confounded  it  with  Cephi! 
ienia,  or  considered  it  as  a  town  of  that  island.  Rt 
himself  contends,  that  the  Dolicha  of  his  time,  situates 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Acbelous,  opposite  to  OZniad«, 
and  100  atadia  from  Cape  Araxus,  was  the  real  Dub 
ehium.    (Compare  Stcph.  Byt.,  *.  e.  AoeAijfies.— ■ 
Euttath.  ad  Horn.,  Od.,  1, 346.)    Bot  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  this  place  was  ever  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence to  apply  to  Homer's  description  of  that  island. 
Dodwell,  who  has  made  some  judicious  observatiou 
on  this  head,  thinks  that  Dutichium  may  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake  ;  and  mentions  baring 
been  assured  by  some  Greek  Bailors  that  there  wss, 
about  two  miles  from  Cephallerua,  an  immersed  isl- 
and, extending  out  for  seven  milee.    {Clatticai  7W, 
vol.  1,  p.  107,  teqq. — Cramer't  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3, 
p.  87.) 

Dohn&bix,  a  powerful  and  ambitious  chieftain  of 
the  iEdui,  and  brother  to  Din  ti  ecus.  He  was  disaf- 
fected towards  Csesar  and  the  Romans,  and,  when  the 
former  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Britain,  snd  had 
ordered  Duration  x  to  accompany  him,  the  ^Eduan,  on 
a  sudden,  marched  away  with  the  caYalry  of  his  nation, 
and  directed  his  course  homeward.  He  was  pursued 
and  put  to  death.  {Cat.,  B.  G.,  1,  3. — Id.  ib.,  1,  30 
— Id.  ib.,  5,  6,  teq.) 

DobIob,  a  river  of  Spain,  riaing  m  the  chain  of  Moos 
Idubeda,  near  the  sources  of  which  ere  the  rums 
of  ancient  Numantia.    (Strabo,  163.)    Ptolemy  (2> 
6)  calls  it  the  Auptac,  and  Dio  Caeaiue  (37,  53)  the 
Aupiof.    It  flowed  to  the  west,  through  the  territories 
of  the  Arevaci  and  Vaccati,  and  formed  a  di riding  Ume 
between  the  Lusitani  and  Vettones  on  the  south,  ani' 
the  Callaici  on  the  north.    It  empties  into  the  Avian 
tic  after  a  course  of  nearrv  300  miles,  but  rs  navtgaVU 
only  seventy  miles  from  its  mouth,  on  account  of  the 
rapid  current.    Its  modern  name  is  the  Dtmro.  The 
sands  of  the  Durius  are  spoken  of  bv  the  ancients  as 
being  auriferous.   (SU.  /is/.,  I,  234' }    At  the  mouti 
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e>  im  river  fttood  Cftlle,  commonly  styled  Portus 
Calles,  from  a  corruption  of  which  last  comes  the 
modern  name  of  Portugal.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  1, 
p.  MO. — Ukert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  290.) 

Dobocassbs  (called  ftlso  Droc»  and  Fanum  Druid- 
om),  a  city  of  the  Ebarovices,  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis, 
southwest  of  Lutetia.  In  ita  vicinity  was  the  princi- 
pal residence  of  the  Druids  in  Gaul.  The  modem 
name  «  Dreys.  (Cos.,  B.  G.,  6,  13. — Tkuan  , 
Hut,  34,  seq.) 

Djbocobtobum,  the  capital  of  the  Remi,  on  the 
Vcsle,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Axona  or  Aisne. 
It  is  now  RJurms.    (Com.,  B.  G.,  6,  44.) 

Dtb«,  the  last  of  the  Adman  towns  to  the  west, 
•ituate  about  forty  stadia  beyond  the  mouth  of  the 
Peyras  or  Pirus.  Pausanias  slates  (7,  18),  that  its 
more  ancient  name  was  Palea.  Strata  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  appellation  of  Dyme  had  reference  to  its 
western  aituation,  with  regard  to  the  other  cities  of  the 
province  (toouv  ivoumururn,  a6'  ov  xal  rovvoua). 
He  adds,  that  it  was  originally  called  Stratos.  (Stra- 
•V,  387.)  The  epithet  of  Cauconis,  applied  to  this 
city  by  the  poet  Antimachus,  would  lead  to  the  sop- 
position  that  it  was  once  occupied  by  the  ancient  Cau- 
cones,  [Ap.  Sckol.  Lycophrvn,  v.  589.)  Dymre  is 
nentioned  as  one  of  the  twelve  towns  of  Achaia  by 
Herodotus  (I,  146).  Its  territory,  from  being  contig- 
uous to  Eli*  and  jEtolia,  was  frequently  laid  waste 
during  the  Social  war  by  the  armies  of  those  countries 
then  united.  {Cramer' '»  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  71.) 

Dyeas,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  twenty  stadia  beyond 
the  Spercbius,  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  ground  in 
order  to  assist  Hercules  when  burning  on  Oeta,  (He- 
rod*., 7,  199  —  Strabo,  438.) 

Dvbis,  the  name  given  to  Mount  Atlas  by  the  neigh- 
touring  inhabitants.    ("Opor  itrriv,  birep  ol  uev  "E>U 
fyrre  'A rXavra  taXovaiv,  ol  paptapoi  6i  Avpiv. — 
Strabo,  825.)   Mr.  Hodgson,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  af- 
finities of  the  Berber  languages,  after  observing  that 
the  Atlas  chain  of  mountains  wss  called  by  the  ancient 
geographers,  besides  their  common  sppellation,  Dyrit 
or  Dynm,  and  Adderit  or  Aderm,  indulges  in  the  fol- 
etymological  remarks  (p.  5,  stqq).  "These 
'  to  me  to  be  nothing  else  than  the  Berber 
r,  Edhrarm,  which  mean  a  mountain  or 
mountains,  differently  corrupted  from  what  they  had 
been  before  they  were  changed  to  Atlas.  Adrar,  Alh- 
raer,  Eikrarin,  Adderit,  or  Adderim,  are  evidently 
the  same  won!,  with  such  variations  as  may  naturally 
be  expected  when  proper  names  pass  from  one  lan- 
guage to  another.    There  is  surely  not  more,  nor  per- 
haps so  much,  difference  between  them  as  between 
Antwerp**  and  Amberet  (the  Spanish  name  for  An- 
twerp), Mechlin  and  Malines,  Lugdunum  and  Lyons, 
'Odiaaevc  and  Ulysses,  Kapxijduv  and  Carthage.  And 
if  the  Romans  or  the  Greeks  changed  Adhrar  and  Ed- 
krarm  into  Adderit,  or  in  the  accusative  Adderim, 
why  from  Adderit  might  they  not  have  made  Adrat, 
Atrat,  or  Atlas  1   The  weight  of  probability,  at  least, 
to  be  in  favour  of  this  supposition."  {Trant- 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  vol.  4, 
teriet.) 

Dyrb achIum,  now  Durazzo,  a  city  of  Illyricum, 

(Vid.  Epidamnus.) 


Eiffoe,  a  name  of  Janus  among  tie  ancient  Latins. 
Cormficius,  quoted  by  Macrobius  'Sat.,  1,  9),  main- 
tained that  Cicero  (N.  D.,  2, 27)  meant  this  appellation, 
and  not  Janus,  when  be  derived  the  name  ab  eundo. 

EbGba,  I.  a  city  of  Lusitania,  to  the  south  of  the 
Tajju*  and  north  of  the  Anas,  called  also  LiberalUas 
Julua  (Pit*.,  4, 22. — Mela,  3, 1 .)  It  is  now  Evora, 
the  chief  city  of  the  province  of  Alontejo. — II.  A  for- 
ties* in  Hispania  Bxtica,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 


Bonis.  (Mela,  3, 1.)— III.  A  city  of  Hispania  1  arra- 
conensis,  near  the  river  Tamaris.  It  is  supposed  to 
coincide  with  the  modern  village  of  Murot,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tambre.  Others,  however,  are  in  favour 
of  the  harbour  of  Obre,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tamaro. 
(Backoff  und  Mbller,  Wdrterb.  der  Geogr.,  p.  446.) 

Ebobacom,  a  city  of  Britain,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Bngantes,  now  York.  Eborncum  was,  next  to  Lon- 
dinium  or  London,  the  most  important  city  ic  the 
whole  island.  It  formed  a  convenient  poat,  and  place 
of  arms,  for  the  Romans  during  the  continual  wars 
waged  by  them  against  the  northern  nations  of  Britain. 
Septimius  Severus  died  here.  The  modem  city  can 
still  show  many  vestiges  of  Roman  power  and  niagni 
ficence.    (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p.  123.) 

Eboda,  the  western  isles  of  Britain,  now  Hebrides 
Ptolemy  (2,  2)  places  them  to  the  north  of  Hibernia, 
and  makes  them  five  in  number.  The  name  Ebu- 
dae  was  borrowed  by  the  Romans  from  the  Greek  ap- 
pellation 'Ekmdci.  Two  of  the  five  properly  bear  the 
name  of  Ebudaj  *,  the  remaining  three  were  called  Ma- 
leus,  Epidium,  and  Ricina.  Pliny  (4,  16)  calls  them 
all  Hebrides  Insula.  "  Ebudes"  says  Salmasius, 
"  Mela  null  as  reeenset,  et  null  as  Emodat  Ptolenueut. 
Vix  sane  tniki  dubrum  est,  quin  Emoda,  tel  Emuda,  et 
Ebxtda  eadem  tint."    (Salmat.  ad  Sohn.,  1,  32.) 

Ebcrokes,  I.  a  nation  of  Belgic  Gaol,  to  the  west 
of  the  Ubii  and  the  Rhine,  and  to  the  south  of  the 
Menapii.  Their  territory  corresponded  to  the  present 
country  of  Liege  (le  pays  de  Liege).  Under  the  con- 
duct of  Ambiorix  they  defeated  Sabinus  and  Cotta, 
the  lieutenants  of  Caesar,  having  induced  them  to  quit 
their  winter-quarters,  and  then  having  attacked  them 
on  the  route.  Csaar  inflicted  a  terrible  retaliation, 
desolating  the  country,  and  almost  annihilating  their 
race.  The  Tungri  afterward  took  possession  of  the 
vacated  scats  of  the  Eburones.  The  capital  of  the 
Eburonea  was  Aduatuca.  Thia  waa  rebuilt  by  the 
Tungri,  and  ia  now  Tongret.  (Cat.,  B.  G.,  S,  4, 
seqq. — Id.  ib.,  5,  86,  teqq. — Id.  ib.,  6,  33.) 

Envaua  ('Eboveoc,  Gronov.  ad  Strab.,  ed  Oxon.,  p 
216. — Boicoc,  Dionyt.  Perieg.),  one  of  the  Pity  use, 
or  Pine- islands,  so  named  by  the  Greeks  from  the 
number  of  pine-trees  which  grew  in  them  (rtrve, 
pinus).  The  island  of  Ebusus  was  the  largest  of  the 
number,  and  very  fertile  in  the  production  of  vines, 
olives,  and  large  figs,  which  were  exported  to  Rome 
and  elsewhere.  (Compare  Mela,  2,  7. — Pint.,  3,  5. 
—Id.,  15,9.— Fest.  Avien.,  v.  621.)  It  was  famed 
also  for  its  wool :  but  that  no  poisonous  animal  existed 
here  is  a  mere  fablo  of  former  days.  Some  of  the  an- 
cient writers  call  it  simply  Pityusa.  (Diod.  Sic.,  5, 
16. — Compare  Livy,  28,  37,  who,  however,  in  another 
place  (22, 20),  names  it  Ebusus.)  Agathemerus  (Ge- 
ogr., 1,6)  speaks  of  the  larger  Pityusa  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  smaller.  It  is  about  forty  miles  from  the 
Mediterranean  coast  of  Spain,  and  is  now  named,  by  a 
slight  corruption,  ftnea.  It  still  produces  abundance 
of  com,  wine,  oil,  fruit,  die,  and  a  great  deal  of  salt 
is  made  in  it  by  natural  evaporation.  Its  size  is  1 90 
square  miles ;  the  population  about  16,000.  Diodonw 
(L.  c.)  compares  this  island,  in  point  of  size,  with  Corey* 
ra.  The  chief  place  on  the  island  was  Ebusus,  which 
had  an  excellent  harbour,  and  wss  inhabited  in  part  by 
Phoenicians.    (Diod.  Sic.,  6,  16  —  SU.  ltal.,  3,  362.) 

Ecbatana  (drum),  I.  the  capital  of  Media,  situate, 
according  to  Diodorus  (8,  3),  about  twelve  stadia  from 
Mount  Orontes.  The  genuine  orthography  of  the 
word  appears  to  be  Agbatana  ('Aytarava).  Slepha- 
nus  of  Byzantium  says  that  this  form  'Ay&irava  was 
employed  by  Ctesias.  Bahr,  however,  the  latest  edi- 
tor of  Ctesias,  retains  'Exouravo,  not  because  he  thinks 
it  the  true  reading,  but  from  a  reluctanre  to  change  the 
form  of  the  word  in  opposition  to  the  MSS.  But  thf 
same  editor,  in  his  Herodotus  (1,  98),  adopts  A>4d- 
rava  with  Weaselmg,  for  here  the  MSS.  favour  Jt 
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ECBATANA. 

Isidoms  Characcnus  has  'A.no6dnva,  a  manifest  er- 
ror. Reland  (Diss.  Mueell.,  pt.  2,  p.  107)  deduces 
the  name  from  the  Persian  Ac,  "  a  lord"  or  "  master," 
and  Abadan,  "a  cultivated  and  inhabited  place." — Ec- 
batana,  being  in  a  high  and  mountainous  country,  was 
a  favourite  residence  of  the  Persian  kings  during  Bum- 
mer, when  the  heat  of  Susa  was  almost  insupportable. 
The  Parthian  king?  also,  at  a  later  period,  retired  to  it 
in  the  summer  to  avoid  the  excessive  heat  of  Cteai- 
phoc.  According  to  Herodotus  ( 1 ,  98),  Ecbatana  was 
built  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  B.C.  by 
Dejocos,  the  founder  of  the  Median  monarchy.  The 
book  of  Judith  (1,  2)  assigns  the  building  of  this  city, 
or,  rather,  the  erection  of  its  citadel,  to  Arpbaxad,  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Assyria.  Some  writers  make  Arpbaxad  the  same  with 
Dcjoces,  while  others  identify  him  with  Phraortes,  the 
son  of  the  latter,  who  might  have  repaired  the  city,  or 
else  made  some  additions  to  it. — Herodotus  furnishes 
us  with  no  hint  whence  we  may  infer  the  relative  po- 
sition of  Ecbatana  on  the  map  of  Media.  His  de- 
scription of  the  fortress  or  citadel,  however,  is  par- 
ticular. "  The  Medes,"  he  remarks,  "  in  obedience 
to  their  king's  command,  built  those  spacious  and 
massy  forti6cations  now  called  Ecbatana,  circle  within 
circle,  according  to  the  following  plan.  Each  inner 
circle  overtops  its  outer  neighbour  by  the  height  of  the 
battlements  alone.  This  was  effected  partly  by  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  a  conical  hill,  and  partly  by  the 
building  itself.  The  number  of  the  circles  was  seven  ; 
within  the  innermost  were  built  the  palace  and  the 
treasury.  The  circumference  of  the  outermost  wall 
and  of  the  city  of  Athens  may  be  regarded  as  nearly 
equal.  The  battlements  of  the  first  circle  are  white ; 
of  the  second,  black ;  of  the  third,  scarlet ;  of  the  fourth, 
azure ;  of  the  fifth,  orange.  All  these  are  brilliantly 
coloured  with  different  paints.  But  the  battlements 
of  the  sixth  circle  are  silvered  over,  while  those  of  the 
seventh  are  gilL  Dcioces  constructed  these  walls 
•round  his  palace  for  his  own  personal  safety.  But 
he  ordered  the  people  to  erect  their  houses  in  a  circle 
around  the  outward  wall."  '  (Herod.,  1,  98,  sea.)— 
The  Orientals,  however,  according  to  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus,  claimed  a  far  more  ancient  origin  for  Ecbatana. 
They  not  only  described  it  as  the  capital  of  the  first 
Median  monarchy,  founded  by  Arbaces,  but  as  exist- 
ing prior  to  the  era  of  the  famed  and  fabulous  Semira- 
mis,  who  is  said  to  have  visited  Ecbatana  in  the  course 
of  her  royal  journeys,  and  to  have  built  there  a  magnifi- 
cent palace.  She  also,  with  immense  labour  and  ex- 
pense, introduced  abundance  of  excellent  water  into 
the  city,  which  before  had  been  badly  supplied  with  it, 
and  she  effected  this  object  by  perforating  the  adjacent 
Mount  Orontcs,  and  forming  a  tunnel,  fifteen  feet  broad, 
and  forty  feet  Ugh,  through  which  she  conveyed  a  hike- 
stream.  (Diod.  Sic.,  2,  13.)  Ecbatana  continued  a 
splendid  city  under  the  Persian  sway,  the  great  king 
spending  at  this  place  the  two  hottest  months  of  the 
year.  (JSlian,  I.  c. — Xen.,  I.  c.)  The  Macedonian 
conquest  did  not  prove  destructive  to  Ecbatana,  as  it 
had  to  the  royal  palace  at  Persepolis.  Alexander  de- 
posited in  Ecbatana  the  treasures  taken  from  Persepo- 
lis and  Pasargada,  and  one  of  the  last  sets  of  his  life 
was  a  royal  visit  to  the  Median  capital.  Although  not 
equally  favoured  by  the  Seleucidss,  it  still  retained  the 
traces  of  its  former  grandeur ;  and  Poly bi us  has  left  on 
record  a  description  of  its  state  under  Antiochus  the 
Great,  which  shows  thst  Ecbatana  was  stdl  a  splendid 
city,  though  it  had  been  despoiled  of  many  of  its  more 
costly  decorations.  (Polyb.,  10,  frag.  4.)  When  the 
Seleucidss  were  driven  from  Upper  Asia,  Ecbatana  be- 
came the  favourite  summer  residence  of  the  Arsacide, 
and  we  have  the  authority  of  Tacitus  to  show,  that,  at 
the  close  of  the  first  century,  it  still  continued  to  be 
ihe  Parthian  capital.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  16,  81.)  When 
he  Persians,  undei  the  house  of  Sassan,  A.D.  226.  re- 
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covered  the  dominion  of  Upper  Asia,  Ecbatana,  bo<a 
as  an  ancient  seat  of  empire  and  as  a  place  situate 
far  from  the  immediate  scene  of  warfare  between  th* 
Persians  and  the  Romans,  continued  to  be  a  favourite 
and  secure  place  of  residence.  The  natural  bulwarks 
of  Mount  Zagros  were  never  forced  by  the  Roman  le- 
gions, nor  dta  the  matronb  of  Ecbatana  ever  behold  the 
smoke  of  a  Roman  c  amp.  Consequently,  we  find,  frost 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  that  near  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century,  Ecbatana  continued  to  be  a  great  and  a  forti- 
fied city. — The  site  of  Ecbatana  has  been  a  matter  oi 
dispute  among  modem  scholars.  Gibbon  and  Sir  W. 
Jones  are  in  favour  of  the  present  Tabriz.  The  claims, 
however,  of  this  town  are  now  completely  set  awde. 
Mr.  Williams  contends  for  Ispahan.  (Geography  of 
Anc.  Asia,  p.  10,  seqq.)  He  is  sbly  refuted,  however, 
in  the  Journal  of  Education  (No.  4,  p.  305,  seqq.). 
D'Anville,  Mannert,  and  others  declare  for  Hammt- 
dan,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  true  opinion.  The 
route  of  commerce  between  the  low  country,  in  tba 
neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  Seleucia,  and  the  mod 
ern  Bagdad  and  the  high  table-land  of  Iran,  is  deter- 
mined by  tbo  physical  character  of  the  c^intr*.  and 
has  continued  the  same  from  the  earliest  recorded  tu» 
tory  of  those  countries  to  the  present  day.  The  puces 
marked  in  the  Itinerary  of  Isidorus  Characenus,  as 
lying  in  Seleucia  and  Ecbatana,  are  the  places  indi- 
cated by  modern  travellers  as  lying  on  the  route  be- 
tween  Bagdad  and  Hammedan.— Mr.  Kinneir  describes 
the  climate  of  Hammedan  as  delightful  during  eight 
months  of  the  year ;  but  in  winter  the  cold  is  exces- 
sive, and  fuel  with  difficulty  procured-  Hammedan 
lies  in  a  low  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  ElwundL,  which 
belongs  to  the  mountain-chain  that  forma  the  last  step 
in  the  ascent  from  the  lowlands  of  Irak-Arabt  to  the 
high  table-land  of  Iran.  The  summit  of  Elwund  is 
tipped  with  continual  anow.  (Kinneir's  Persia,  p. 
126.) — II.  A  town  of  Syria,  in  Ga''ls>a  Inferior,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Csrmel,  supposed  u»  coincide  with  the 
modern  Caiffa.  Here  Cambyses  gave  himself  a  mor- 
tal wound  as  be  was  mounting  bis  horse,  and  thus  ful- 
filled the  oraclo  which  had  warned  bim  to  beware  of 
Ecbatana.    (Herod.,  3,  64.) 

Echidna,  a  monster  sprung  from  the  union  of  Chry- 
saor  with  Callirboe,  the  daughter  of  Oceenus.  She  is 
represented  as  a  beautiful  woman  in  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body,  but  as  a  serpent  below  the  waist.  (Hesiod, 
Theog.,  297.) 

Echinades,  islands  formerly  lying  opposite  the 
month  of  the  Acheloiir,  but  which,  in  process  of 
time,  have  for  the  most  part  become  connected  with 
the  land  by  the  alluvial  depositee  of  the  muddy  waters 
of  the  river.  Theso  rocks,  as  they  should  rather  be 
termed,  were  known  to  Homer,  who  mentions  them 
as  being  inhabited,  and  as  having  sent  a  force  to  Troy 
under  the  command  of  Megas,  a  distinguished  warrio'i 
of  the  Iliad.  (R.,  2,  625.)  They  are  said  by  some 
geographers  to  be  now  called  Curzolari;  but  this 
name  belongs  to  certain  small,  pointed  isles  near  them, 
called  from  their  appearance  Oxut  ('0£cuu)  by  the  an- 
cients.   (Cramtr's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  26.) 

Ecrinossa.    Vid.  Cimolus. 

Ecuioh,  one  of  the  men  who  sprang  from  the  drag- 
on's teeth  sown  by  Cadmus.  He,  along  with  four 
others,  survived  the  conflict  that  ensued,  and  assisted 
Cadmus  in  building  Thebes.  The  monarch  gave  him 
hia  daughter  Agave  in  marriage,  by  whom  he  had  Pen- 
theus.  After  the  death  of  Cadmus  be  reigned  in 
Thebes.  Hence  the  epithet  "Echioncan,"  applied 
by  the  poets  to  that  city.  (Ovid,  Met.,  3,  311.— Ho- 
rat.,  Od.,  4,  4,  64.) 

Echionioks,  a  patronymic  given  to  Pen  the  us  as  de- 
scended from  Echion.   (Ovid,  Met,.,  8,  311.) 

Echiomids,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  city  of  Thebes 
as  founded  by  the  aid  of  Echion.  (Ovid,  Met.,  3, 81 1 
—Horat.,  Od.,  4,  4.  64.) 
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Lcho,  a  daughter  of  the  Air  and  Tellus,  who  chiefly 
resided  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cephissus.  She  was  once 
see  of  Juoo'a  attendanta ;  but,  having  offended  that 
goddess  by  her  deception,  she  was  deprived,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  her,  of  the  power  of  apeech.  Juno  de- 
clared, that  in  future  ahe  should  have  but  little  use  of 
her  tongue ;  and  immediately  ahe  loat  all  power  A  do- 
ing any  more  than  repeat  the  sounds  which  ahe  beard. 
Exit-/  happening  to  see  the  beautiful  youth  Narcissus, 
became  deeply  enamoured  of  him.  But,  her  love  be- 
ing flighted,  she  pined  away  till  nothing  remained  of 
her  but  her  voice  and  bones.  The  former  still  exists, 
the  latter  were  converted  into  atone.  (Ovid,  Met.,  3, 
341,  teqq.) 

Eotsnks,  a  people  who,  according  to  Psusanias, 
first  inhabited  the  territory  of  Thebes,  in  Bceotia. 
Ogyges  if  said  to  have  been  their  first  king.  They 
ware  exterminated  by  a  plague,  and  succeeded  by  the 
Hyantes.  (Compare  Strabo,  401. — Pausan.,  9,  6. — 
Lycvfkr.,  r.  433.) 

Eoessa,  I.  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  in  the  district  of 
Osroeoe,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river  called  Scirtua. 
It  lay  northeast  of  Zeugma,  and  southeast  of  Samosa- 
u,  and,  according  to  the  Itin.  Ant.,  nine  geographical 
the  Euphrates  and  Zeugma  (ed.  Wesseling, 


p.  185).    Procopiua  (Per*.,  2,  12)  places  it  a  day'e 
pomey  from  Baton ;  and  an  Arabian  writer  cited  by 
Wesseling  (ad  Jtin.  Ant.,  I.  c),  about  six  parasangs  or 
four  miles.    Edeaaa  ia  said  to  have  been  one  of  those 
numerous  cities  which  were  built  by  Seleocua  Nicator, 
and  was  probably  called  after  the  city  of  the  same 
name  in  Macedonia.    It  waa  once  a  place  of  great  ce- 
ebnty,  and  famous  for  a  temple  of  the  Syrian  goddess, 
*hich  was  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world.  During 
the  intestine  broils  which  greatly  weakened  the  king- 
dom of  Syria,  Augurua  or  Abgarus  seized  on  this  city 
and  it*  adjacent  territory,  which  he  erected  into  a 
kingdom,  and  transmitted  the  royal  title  to  his  poster- 
ity.   We  learn  from  St  Austin  that  our  Saviour 
promised  Abgarus  that  the  city  should  be  impregna- 
ble; and  Euagrius  (Hut.  Eccles.,  4,  27)  observes, 
that  although  this  circumstance  waa  not  mentioned  in 
our  Lord's  Tetter,  still  it  wes  the  common  belief ;  which 
was  much  confirmed  when  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia, 
after  having  set  down  before  it,  was  obliged  to  raise 
the  siege.   This  is  all,  however,  a  pious  fable. — Edessa 
was  called  C&llirhoe,  from  a  fountain  contained  within 
it.    (Plm.,  5,  24.)    The  sources  of  this  fountain  still 
remain,  and  the  inhabitants  have  a  tradition  that  this 
is  the  place  where  Abraham  offered  up  bia  prayer  pre- 
vious to  his  intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  (Compare 
Niebukr,  vol.  %,  p.  407.  —  Taternur,  lib.  2,  c.  4.) 
In  later  times  it  was  termed  Roha,  or,  with  the  article 
of  the  Arabs,  Orrboa,  and  by  abbreviation  Orrba.  This 
appellation  would  aeem  to  have  arisen  from  the  cir- 
cumstsoce  of  Edessa  having  been  the  capital  of  the 
district  Osroene,  or,  as  it  was  more  probably  called, 
Orriioene.    The  modem  name  is  Orrhoa  or  Or/a. 
(Ckron,  Edess.  in  Asscmanni  Bibl.  Orient.,  vol.  1,  p. 
388  )    The  Arabians  revere  the  spot  as  the  seat  of 
learned  men  and  of  the  purest  Arabic.  (Abufpharag., 
Hut.  Dynast.,  p.  16,  id.  Wesseling,  ad  loc.) — II.  A 
oty  of  Macedonia,  called  also  jEdessa  and  ^Egw, 
situate  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  thirty  miles  west  of  Pella. 
According  to  Justin  (7, 1)  it  was  the  city  occupied  by 
Cannes  on  his  arrival  in  tbe  country,  and  it  continued 
apparently  to  be  the  capital  of  Macedonia,  until  the 
seal  of  government  was  transferred  to  Pella.  Even 
after  this  event  it  remained  the  place  of  sepulture  for 
the  rojsi  family,  since  we  are  told  that  Philip  and 
Earydice,  the  king  and  queen  of  Macedon,  who  had 
been  pot  to  death  by  Olympiaa,  were  buried  here  by 
CtMsmndet.  (Atken.,  4,  41.)    Pausamas  (1,  6)  states, 
that  Alexander  waa  to  have  been  interred  here ;  and 
*»heo  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  bad  taken  and  plun- 
dered the  town,  be  left  there  a  body  of  Gauls,  who 


opened  the  royal  tombs  in  hopes  of  finding  treasure 
It  was  here  that  Philip  was  assassinated  by  Pauaan- 
iaa  while  celebrating  the  marriage  of  hia  daughtei 
Cleopatra  with  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus.  (Diod 
Sic.,  16,92.)  It  ia  uncertain  which  of  the  two  ap- 
pellations is  tbe  more  ancient,  -Egse  or  Edessa ;  the 
latter  form  ia  always  used  by  later  writers.  (Hierocl., 
Synced.,  p.  638.)  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  torn 
called  Vodina,  aituate  on  the  river  Vistritza,  which 
issues  from  the  Lake  of  Ostrovo,  represents  this  an- 
cient city ;  but  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  name  ol 
Rodena  appears  to  be  as  old  as  the  Byzantine  histo- 
rians. (Cedrenus,  vol.  2,  p.  705. — G  lycos,  p.  309.) 
Dr.  Clarke,  in  hia  travels  (Greece,  Egypt,  die.,  vol.  7, 
p.  434,  seqq.),  Quotes  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fiolt  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  had  visited  Vodina,  and  which  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  its  identity  with  Edessa.  He  says,  41  it  is 
a  delightful  apot.  There  are  sepulchres  cut  in  the 
rock,  which  the  superstitious  inhabitants  have  never 
plundered,  because  they  are  afraid  to  go  near  them. 
I  went  into  two,  and  saw  the  bodies  in  perfect  repose, 
with  some  kinds  of  ornaments,  and  clothes,  and  vases. 
There  is  a  beautiful  inscription  in  tbe  town.  The  fall 
of  waters  is  magnificent."  ( Cramer's  A  neient  Greece, 
vol.  1,  p.  226,  seqq.) 

Edetani,  a  people  of  Spain,  aouth  of  the  Iberus. 
They  occupied  what  corresponds  with  the  northern 
half  of  Valencia,  and  the  southwestern  corner  of  Ar 
agon.     (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  426.—  Ukert, 
vol.  2,  p.  413,  seqq.) 

Eooni  or  EndNBs.  a  people  of  Thrace,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Strymon.  It  appears  from  Thucydidee 
(2,  99),  that  thia  Thracian  clan  once  held  possession 
of  the  right  bank  of  tbe  Strymon  aa  far  as  Mygdoma, 
but  that  they  were  ejected  by  tbe  Macedoniana.  The 
name  of  this  tribe  ia  often  used  by  the  poets  to  express 
the  whole  of  the  nation  of  which  they  formed  a  part. 
{Soph.,  Ant.,  955.— Eur.,  Hec,  1153.) 

EetIon,  the  father  of  Andromache,  and  king  of  Hy 
poplacian  Tbebe  in  Troas.  (Horn.,  II.,  6,  896.) — II 
The  commander  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  conquered  b] 
the  Macedoniana  under  Clitua,  near  the  Echinades 
(Diod.  Sic.,  18,  15.) 

Easel  a,  a  nymph  of  Aricia  in  Italy,  the  spouse  an- 
instructress  of  Numa.    (Vid.  Numa.)   Some  regard 
ed  her  aa  one  of  the  Camcene.    According  to  tbe  oh 
legend,  when  Numa  died,  Egeria  melted  away  in  team 
into  a  fountain.    Niebuhr  places  the  grove  of  Egcru 
below  5.  Balbina,  near  tbe  baths  of  Caracalla.  (Ri, 
man  History,  vol.  1,  p.  202,  Cambr.  transl.)  Wag- 
ner, in  a  dissertation  on  this  subject,  ia  in  favour  of 
the  valley  of  Caffartlla,  some  few  miles  from  tbe  pres 
ent  gate  of  Saint  Sebastian.   ( Wagner,  eommentatio 
de  Egeria  fonte,  et  spun  ejusque  situ. — Marbourg, 
1824.) 

EciESTA.    Vid.  uEgesta. 

EgnatIa,  a  town  of  Apulia,  on  the  coast,  belo\* 
Barium.  It  communicated  its  name  to  tbe  consulai 
way  that  followed  the  coast  from  Canusium  to  Bran 
dieium.  (Strabo,  282.)  Its  ruina  are  still  apparent 
near  the  Torre  d'Agnazzo  and  the  town  of  Monopoli. 
(Pratilli,  Via  Apjna,  lib.  4,  c.  16. — Romanelh,  vol.  3, 
p.  143.)  Pliny  states  (2,  107),  that  a  certain  stone 
was  shown  at  Egnatia,  which  waa  said  to  possess  toe 
property  of  setting  fire  to  wood  that  was  placed  upon 
it.  It  was  tbia  prodigy,  seemingly,  which  afforded  ae 
much  amusement  to  Horace  (Sat.,  1, 5,  98),  and  from 
the  expression  limine  sacro  employed  by  the  poet,  the 
atone  in  queation  would  appear  to  have  been  placet 
in  the  entrance  of  a  temple,  serving  for  an  altar.  Whs* 
Horace,  however,  regarded  as  a  mere  trick,  haa  beer 
thought  to  have  had  more  of  reality  about  it  than  trsv 
poet  suppoaed.  Some  commentalora  imagine  that  th* 
atone  waa  placed  over  a  naphtha  spring,  with  an  aper- 
ture in  it  for  the  flame  to  pasa  through  ;  a  simple  con- 
trivance which  the  priests  would  not  fail  to  tun  'o 
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good  account.  So  La  Lande  found  in  Italy,  on  a  hill 
near  Pietra  Mala,  not  far  from  Firenruola,  flames 
breaking  forth  from  the  ground,  the  vapour  from  which 
resembled  petroleum  in  smell.  (Voyage  <Tun  Fran- 
com  en  Italic  vol.  3,  p.  134. — 1765.)  Compare  also 
the  remarks  of  Salmasius  on  the  account  given  by  So- 
•jnus  of  a  volcanic  hill  near  Agrigentum  in  Sicily. 
%Solm.,  c  5. — Salmae.,  ad  loc.,  p.  89,  eeqq.) 

Eion,  a  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  twenty- 
five  stadia  from  Amphipoiis,  of  which,  according  to 
Thccydides  (4,  102),  it  formed  the  harbour.  This 
historian  affirms  it  to  have  been  more  ancient  than 
Amphipoiis.  It  was  from  Eion  that  Xerxes  sailed  to 
Asia,  according  to  Herodotus,  after  the  battle  of 
Salamis.  (Herodot.,  8,  118.)  Boges  was  left  in 
command  of  the  town  on  the  retreat  of  the  Persian  ar- 
mies, and  made  a  most  gallant  resistance  when  be- 
sieged by  the  Grecian  forces  under  Cimon.  On  the 
total  failure  of  all  means  of  subsistence,  be  ordered  a 
vast  pile  to  be  raised  in  the  centre  of  tbe  town,  and 
having  placed  on  it  hia  wives,  children,  and  domestics, 
he  caused  them  to  be  slain  ;  then,  scattering  every- 
thing of  value  in  the  Strymon,  he  threw  himself  on  the 
burning  pile  and  perished  in  the  flames.  (Herodot., 
7,  107.— Thucyd.,  1,  98  )  After  the  capture  of  Am- 
phipolis,  the  Spartans  endeavoured  to  gain  possession 
of  Eion  also,  but  in  this  design  they  were  frustrated 
by  the  arrival  of  Thucydides  with  a  squadron  from 
Thasus,  who  repelled  the  attack.  (Thucyd.,  4,  107.) 
C!eon  afterward  occupied  Eion,  and  thither  the  remains 
of  his  army  retreated  after  their  defeat  before  Amphip- 
olis.  (Thucyd.,  5,  10.)  This  place  is  mentioned  by 
Lycophron  (v.  417).  In  the  middle  ages  a  Byzantine 
town  was  built  on  the  site  of  Eion,  which  now  bears 
tbe  name  of  Contcsta.  (Cramer* 'e  Ancient  Greece, 
vol.  1,  p.  295,  eeqq.) 

Euba,  the  port  of  the  city  of  Pergamus.  Accord- 
ing to  some  traditions,  it  had  been  founded  after  the 
siege  of  Troy,  by  the  Athenians,  under  the  command 
of  Mnestheus.  (Strab.,  622.)  Eltca  was  distant  12 
stadia  from  tbe  month  of  the  Caicus,  and  120  from 
Pergamus.  (Strab.,  615.)  The  modern  name  is  la- 
lea  or  Lalca.  Smith  places  the  ruins  of  this  city  at 
no  great  distance  from  Clieiakevi,  on  the  road  from 
Smyrna  to  Berganat.  (Account  of  the  Seven  Churches 
of  Atia,  p.  7. — Lie.,  36,  43. — Pauean.,  9,  5.) 

Elaoabalos,  I.  the  surname  of  tbe  sun  at  Emesa. 
—II.  The  name  of  a  Roman  emperor.  (Vid.  Emesa 
and  Heliogabalus.) 

Elaphebolia,  a  festival  in  honour,  of  Diana  the 
Huntress.  In  the  celebration  a  cake  was  made  in  tbe 
form  of  a  deer,  IXafoc,  and  offered  to  the  goddess.  It 
owed  its  institution  to  the  following  circumstance. 
When  tho  Phocians  had  been  severely  defeated  by  the 
Thcssalians,  they  resolved,  by  the  persuasion  of  a  cer- 
tain Deiphantua,  to  raise  a  pile  of  combustible  materi- 
als, and  bum  their  wives,  children,  and  effects,  rath- 
er than  submit  to  the  enemy.  This  resolution  was 
unanimously  approved  of  by  the  women,  who  decreed 
Deiphantua  a  crown  for  his  magnanimity.  When 
everything  was  prepared,  before  they  fired  the  pile, 
they  engaged  their  enemies,  and  fought  with  such  des- 
perate fury,  that  they  toU'ly  routed  them,  and  obtain- 
ed a  complete  victory.  It  commemoration  of  this 
unexpected  success,  this  festival  was  instituted  to 
Diana,  and  observed  with  tbe  greatest  solemnity. 
(Athen.,  14,  p.  646,  e.—CuteUanue,  de  Feet.  Grac., 
p.  115.) 

Elatea,  the  most  considerable  and  important  of  the 
Phocian  citiea  after  Delphi,  situate,  according  to  Pau- 
saniaa  (10,  34),  one  hundred  and  eighty  atadia  from 
Anphicaea,  on  a  gently  ruing  slope,  above  the  plain 
watered  by  the  Cephissus.  It  was  captured  and  burn- 
ed by  the  army  of  Xerxes  (Herodot  .,  8,  33),  but,  being 
afterward  restored,  it  was  occupied  by  Philip,  father  of 
Alexander  on  his  advance  into  Phocis  to  overawe  the 
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Athenians.  The  alarm  and  consternation  j-rodaceJ  it 
Athens  by  his  approach  is  finely  described  by  Demosthe- 
nes in  his  Oration  de  Corona  (p.  284.— Compare  JE+ 
chin,  in  Ctee.,  p.  73. — SrroA.,  424).  Some  yean  after, 
Elatea  made  a  successful  defence  against  the  irma  o) 
Caasander.    It  waa,  however,  reduced  by  Philip,  son 
of  Demetrius,  who  bribed  the  principal  inhabitants. 
(Pauean.,  I.  c.)    During  the  Macedonian  war,  thw 
town  waa  besieged  by  the  Roman  consul,  T.  FUnu- 
ninus,  and  taken  by  assault.    (Lin.,  32,  IB,  ttqq.— 
Pelyb.,  5,  26.— Id.,  18, 26.)    An  attack  subseqtwntl/ 
made  on  Elatea  by  Taxilus,  genera]  of  Mithradatea, 
was  successfully  repelled  by  the  inhabitants',  meet 
sequence  of  which  exploit  they  were  declared  free  by 
the  Roman  senate.   (Pauean.,  I.  e.)   Strabo  speaks 
of  its  advantageous  situation,  which  commanded  tbe 
entrance  into  Phocis  and  Bceotia.   Other  passages 
relative  to  this  place  will  be  found  in  Plutarch  (fu 
Syll),  Appian  (Bell.  Mithrad.),  Theophrastus  (Jhit. 
Plant.,  8,  8,  2),  and  Scylax  (p.  23).    Its  rains  are  tc 
be  seen  on  a  site  called  Elephta,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Cephiasua,  and  at  the  foot  of  some  hills  which 
unite  with  the  chains  of  Cnemis  and  CSta.  Sir  W. 
Gell,  in  hia  Itinerary,  notices  the  remains  of  the  city 
walls,  as  well  as  those  of  the  citadel,  and  the  ruins  of 
several  temples  (ji  216. — Compare  DodteeU,  vol.  i, 
p.  140).    At  the  distance  of  about  twenty  stadia  to 
the  east  was  the  temple  of  Minerva  Cranita,  descnW 
by  Pausanias :  its  remains  were  discovered  by  Sir  W 
Gell  and  Mr.  Dodwell.    (Cramcr'e  Ancient  Grace, 
vol.  2,  p.  179.) 

Elaver,  a  river  of  Gaul,  rising  in  the  same  quar- 
ter with  the  Liger,  and,  after  pursuing  a  course  almost 
parallel  with  it,  falling  into  this  same  stream  below 
Nevere.  It  is  now  the  Allier.  (Cos.,  B.  G.,  8,34 
and  53. — Manner t,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  119 ) 

El£a,  a  city  of  Lucania.    (  Vid.  V elia.) 

Electra,  I.  one  of  the  Oceanides,  wife  of  Atlas, 
and  mother  of  Dardanus  by  Jupiter.    (Odd,  Fast.,  4, 
31.) — II.  A  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pleione,  snd  on* 
of  the  Pleiades.    (Kid.  Pleiades.) — III.  One  of  the 
daughters  of  Agamemnon.    Upon  the  murder  of  bet 
father,  on  hia  return  from  Troy,  Electra  rescued  bet 
brother  Orestes,  then  quite  young,  from  the  fury  o* 
.Egisthus,  by  despatching  htm  to  the  court  of  her  un- 
cle Strophius,  king  of  Phocis.    There  Orestes  formed 
the  well-known  attachment  for  his  cousin  Py lades, 
which,  in  the  end,  led  to  the  marriage  of  Electra  with 
that  prince.    According  to  one  account,  Electra  had 
previously  been  compelled,  by  ^Egisthus,  to  become 
tbe  wife  of  a  Mycenean  rustic,  who,  having  ttjarded 
her  merely  as  a  sacred  deposite  confided  to  him  by  tbe 
gods,  restored  her  to  Orestes  on  the  return  of  that 
prince  to  Mycenc,  and  on  his  accession  to  the  throne 
of  bis  ancestors.    Electra  became,  by  Pylades,  the 
mother  of  two  sons,  Strophius  and  Medon.   Her  story 
has  formed  the  basia  of  two  plays,  the  one  by  Sopho- 
cles, the  other  by  Euripides.  (Soph.,  Electr. — Enrij. 
Electr.) 

ElectrIdes,  islands  fabled  to  have  been  in  the 
Adriatic,  off  the  mouths  of  the  Padua  or  Po,  snd  to 
have  abounded  with  amber  (electrum),  whence  then 
name.   (Vid.  Eridanus.) 

Elects* on,  eon  of  Perseus  and  Andromela,  and 
king  of  Mycenae.  He  was  the  father  of  Alcmena. 
Electryon  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Te\e- 
boans  in  order  to  avenge  the  death  of  hia  sons,  whom 
the  sons  of  Tsphius,  king  of  the  Teleboans,  had  slsin 
in  an  encounter.  Returning  victorious,  he  was  met 
by  Amphitryon,  and  killed  by  an  accidental  blow 
(Apollod.,  2,  4,  6  —  Vid.  Alcmena.) 

Elei,  the  people  of  Elia  in  Peloponnesus  Via. 
Elis.) 

Elephantine,  an  island  of  Egypt,  in  the  Nile,  with 
a  city  of  the  same  name,  about  a  semi-stadium  distant 
|  from  Syene.    Plinv  (5,  9)  calls  it  Elephanlis  InsuA 
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It  M  of  mull  tixe,  being,  according  to  the  French 
700  toises  long  and  800  broad.  The 
rewritable  for  its  fertility,  and  it  ia  there- 
fore easy  to  believe,  that,  in  early  ages,  when,  accord- 
ing to  Manetho,  Egypt  was  divided  into  several  dynas- 
ties, one  of  these  had  its  capita)  on  this  island.  The 
cataracts  of  the  Nile  are  not  far  distant,  and  hence  El- 
ephantine became  the  depot  for  all  the  goods  that  were 
destined  for  the  countries  to  the  south,  and  that  re- 
quired land-carriage  in  this  quarter  in  order  to  avoid 
tne  falls  of  the  nver.    The  Nile  has  here  a  very  con- 
breadth,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that,  on 
into  Egypt,  the  inhabitants  were  desirous 
of  ascertaining  the  rise  of  the  stream  at  the  period  of 
its  innual  increase     Hence  we  find  a  Nilometer  here, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.    (Strain,  817.)   In  the 
time  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  garrison  stationed  on  the 
frontiers  against  the  Ethiopians  had  their  bead-quar- 
ters at  Elephantine.    In  the  Roman  times,  however, 
the  frontiers  were  pushed  farther  to  the  south.   In  the 
fourth  century,  when  all  Egypt  was  strongly  guarded, 
lie  first  Cokor*  Theodoriana  was  stationed  in  this  isl- 
and, according  to  the  Notitia  Imperti. — It  is  surpri- 
sing that  merely  the  Greek  name  for  this  island  has 
come  down  to  us,  since  Herodotus  was  here  daring 
the  Persian  sway,  when  Grecian  influence  could  by 
do  means  have  been  strong  enough  to  supplant  the 
original  name  by  one  which  is  evidently  a  mere  trans- 1 
Uuoc  of  it.   The  modern  name  of  Elephantine  is 
Gttyret  Amsvah,  "  the  Island  of  Syene."    There  are 
some  ruins  of  great  beauty  remaining,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, a  superb  gale  of  granite,  which  formed  the  entrance 
of  one  of  the  porticoes  of  the  temple  of  Cnepht. 
(Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p.  323,  seqq.) 

EuKraixn*,  an  impure  poetess.  Consult  Martial 
(£>  ,  IS,  43,4),  Suetonius  (Kir.  Tib.,  43),  and  the 
ressarks  of  the  commentators  on  each  of  these  places. 

ELaTPBairroralei,  a  people  of  -Ethiopia.  (Consult 
remarks  under  the  article  ./Ethiopia,  page  73,  col.  1.) 

ELFUstnf a,  a  great  festival  observed  every  fourth 
Tear  by  the  Celeans,  Phliasians,  as  stony  the  PhenesUe, 
Weds?  monians,  Parrhastans,  and  Cretans  ;  but  more 
partcularly  by  the  people  of  Athens  every  fifth  year, 
at  Qeusis  in  Attica,  where  it  was  said  to  have  been 
introduced  by  Eumolpus,  B.C.  1356.  It  was  the  most 
celebrated  of  sll  the  religious  ceremonies  of  Greece, 
whence  it  is  often  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  ftva- 
njoto,  the  my* tenet.    It  was  so  superstitioosly  ob- 
*er\  '~A,  that  if  any  one  ever  revealed  it,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  he  had  called  divine  vengeance  upon  his 
head,  and  it  was  unsafe  to  live  in  the  same  bouse  with 
Such  a  wretch  was  publicly  put  to  sn  ignomin- 
d<*a:h.    This  festival  was  sscred  to  Ceres  and 
Proserpina;  everything  contained  a  mystery;  and 
Ceres  herself  was  known  only  by  the  name  of  &X' 
drie,  from  the  sorrow  (ux6or)  which  she  suffered  for 
the  lose  of  her  daughter.    This  mysterious  secrecy 
was  solemnly  observed,  and  enjoined  on  all  the  vota- 
ries of  the  goddess  ;  snd  if  any  one  ever  appeared  at 
the  celebration,  either 


intentionally  or  through  igno- 
rance, without  proper  introduction,  he  was  immediately 
ptm'vhe-d  with  death.    Persons  of  both  sexes  and  all 
»jt»  were  initiated  at  this  solemnity,  and  it  wss  looked 
cpoTi  a?  so  heinous  a  crime  to  neglect  this  sacred  part 
of  religion,  that  it  was  one  of  the  heaviest  accusations 
wbeb  contributed  to  the  condemnation  of  Socrates. 
Ts*  initiated  were  under  the  more  particular  care  of 
the  tititie-?.  and  therefore  their  lives  were  supposed  to 
be  itterided  with  more  happiness  and  real  security  than 
those  of  other  men.   This  benefit  was  not  only  granted 
dating  life,  bat  it  extended  beyond  tho  grave,  and  they 
were  honored  with  the  first  places  in  the  Elysian 
rk-lds.  while  others  were  left  to  wallow  in  perpetual 
filth  and  ignominy.    As  the  benefits  of  expiation  were 
so  extensive,  particular  care  was  taken  in  examining 
the  character  of  those  who  were  presented  for  initia- 


tion.   Such  as  were  guilty  of  murder,  though  against 
their  will,  and  such  ss  were  convicted  of  impiety 
or  any  heinous  crime,  were  not  admitted ;  and  the 
Athenians  suffered  none  to  be  initiated  but  those 
that  were  members  of  their  city.    This  regulation, 
which  compelled,  according  to  the  popular  belief,  Her- 
cules, Castor,  and  Pollux  to  become  cituens  of  Ath- 
ens, waa  strictly  observed  in  the  first  ages  of  the  insti- 
tution, but  afterward  allpcrsons,  barbarians  excepted, 
were  freely  initiated.    The  festivals  were  divided  bio 
the  greater  and  less  mysteries.    The  less  were  institu- 
ted from  the  following  circumstance  :  Hercules  passed 
near  Elensis  while  the  Athenians  were  celebrating  the 
mysteries,  and  desired  to  be  initiated.    As  this  could 
not  be  done  because  he  wss  a  stranger,  and  as  Eumol- 
pus was  unwilling  to  displease  him  on  account  of  his 
great  power,  and  the  services  which  he  had  done  to 
the  Athenians,  another  festival  was  instituted  without 
violating  the  lawa.    It  was  cslled  fttxpa,  and  Hercules 
was  solemnly  admitted  to  the  celebration,  and  initiated. 
These  minor  mysteries  were  observed  at  Agra  near  the 
Ilisaus.    The  greater  were  celebrated  at  Eleusis,  frorr. 
which  plsce  Ceres  haa  been  called  Eleusinia.    In  later 
times  the  smaller  festivals  were  preparatory  to  the 
greater,  and  no  person  could  be  initiated  at  Eleusia 
without  a  previous  purification  at  Agra?.    This  purifi- 
cation they  performed  by  keeping  themselves  pure, 
chaste,  and  unpolluted  during  nine  days,  sfter  which 
tbey  came  and  offered  sacrifices  and  prayers,  wearing 
garlands  of  flowers,  called  lopepa  or  Ifiepa,  and  hav- 
ing under  their  feet  Aide  sudtov,  Jupiter's  skxn,  which 
was  the  skin  of  a  victim  offered  to  that  god.   The  per- 
son who  assisted  was  called  vdpavof ,  from  Coup,  wa- 
ter, which  was  used  at  the  purification  ;  and  they  them- 
selves were  called  frikrrai,  the  initiated.    A  year  after 
the  initiation  at  the  less  mysteries  they  sacrificed  a 
sow  to  Ceres,  and  were  admitted  into  the  greater,  a.i\l 
the  secrets  of  the  festivals  were  solemnly  revealed  to 
them,  from  which  tbey  were  called  l<^opoi  and  ciroir- 
tcu,  inspectors.    The  institution  was  performed  in  the 
following  manner;  the  candidates,  crowned  with  myr- 
tle, were  admitted  by  night  into  a  place  called  /wort- 
Kdf  oyxor,  the  mystical  temple,  a  vast  and  stupendous 
building.    As  tbey  entered  the  temple,  tbey  purified 
themselves  by  washing  their  hands  in  holy  water,  and 
received  for  admonition  that  they  were  to  come  with 
a  mind  pure  and  undefilcd,  without  which  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  body  would  be  unacceptable.    After  thia 
the  holy  mysteries  were  read  to  them  from  a  large 
book  called  virpuua,  because  made  of  two  stones, 
irirpai,  fitly  cemented  together ;  and  then  the  priest, 
called  Itoc^uvnjc,  proposed  to  them  certain  questions, 
to  which  they  readily  answered.    After  this,  strange 
and  fearful  objects  presented  themselves  to  their  sight ; 
tho  place  often  seemed  to  quake,  snd  to  sppear  sud- 
denly resplendent  with  fire,  and  immediately  covered 
with  gloomy  darkness  and  horror.    Sometimes  flashes 
of  lightning  apppared  on  every  side.    At  other  times 
thunder,  hideous  noises,  snd  bowlings  were  heard,  and 
the  trembling  spectators  were  alarmed  by  sudden  and 
dreadful  apparitions.    This  was  called  avroiftta,  intui 
/ton.    When  these  ceremonies  were  ended,  the  word 
Koy%  was  uttered  by  the  officiating  priest,  which  im- 
plied that  all  was  ended,  and  that  those  present  might 
retire.    In  the  common  text  of  Hesychius,  the  words 
xoyf  6ftiraf  are  said  to  have  been  uttered  on  thia  oc- 
casion (Koyf,  A/iR-af*  hriQuvrjua  rrrefoofitvoir),  and 
various  explanations  have  been  attempted  to  be  given. 
Wilford,  for  example,  makes  the  words  in  question  to 
have  been  Koyf,  'Oft,  Ildf,  and  maintains  that  they  arc 
pure  Sanscrit,  and  used  this  day  by  tho  Brahmins,  at 
the  conclusion  of  sacred  rites  !    (Asiatic  Researches, 
vol.  6,  p.  397.)   Miinter,  Creuxer,  Ouvaroff,  and  otlv 
ers,  have  adopted  the  opinion  of  Wilford.  (Miinter, 
Erklirvng  etner  grieeh.  Inschri/t.,  p.  18  —  Creuzcr, 
vol.  4,  p.  573.—  Ouvaroff,  Essai  tur  let 
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My d' Eleusis,  p.  36,  seqq. —  ScheUmg,  fiber  die 
Gottheit.  von  Samothrak,  p.  91.)  The  speculations  of 
all  those  writers,  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  Von  Ham- 
mer, who  derives  the  word  'Oftnaf  from  the  Persian 
Cambaksch,  which  denotes,  according  to  him,  "wrfi 
tut  compos,"  have  been  very  unceremoniously  pot  to 
flight  by  Lobeck.  This  able  and  judicious  critic  has 
emended  the  text  of  Hesychius  bo  as  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: Kdyf,  opotuc  irdf,  iirt+uvtjfia  rtrtXeoptvoic, 
and  thus  both  *©yf  and  nuf  are  nothing  more  than 
mere  terms  of  dismission.  The  former  of  these  is 
borrowed  from  the  language  of  the  Athenian  assem- 
blies for  voting.  Toe  pebble  or  ballot  was  dropped 
into  the  urn  through  a  long  conical  tube  ;  and  as  this 
tube  was  probably  of  some  length,  and  the  urn  itself 
of  considerable  size,  in  order  to  enable  several  humlred 
persons  to  vote,  the  stone  striking  against  the  metal 
bottom  made  a  Bharp,  loud  noise.  This  sound  the 
Athenians  imitated  by  the  monosyllabic  soyf.  Hence 
the  term  aoyf  came  to  denote  that  all  was  ended,  that 
termination  of  an  affair  was  reached  ;  and  hence 


the 

Hesychius  assimilates  It  to  the  form  rrdf,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  had  the  same  force  as  the  Latin  inter* 
jection  pax.  (Lobeck,  Aglaophamus,  p.  776,  seqq. — 
PhiloL  Museum,  No.  8,  p.  485,  nor.)— But  to  return  to 
the*  mysteries :  the  garments  m  which  the  new-comers 
were  initiated  were  held  sacred,  and  of  no  lees  efficacy 
to  avert  evils  than  charms  and  incantations.  From 
this  circumstance,  therefore,  they  were  never  left  off 
before  they  were  totally  unfit  for  wear,  after  which  they 
were  appropriated  for  children,  or  dedicated  to  the  god- 
dess. The  chief  person  that  attended  at  the  initiation 
was  called  lepofdvrtfc,  the  revealer  of  sacred  thtngs. 
He  wss  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  held  his  office  during 
life,  though,  among  the  Ccleans  and  Phliasiaus,  it  was 
limited  to  the  period  of  four  years.  He  was  obliged 
to  devote  himself  totally  to  the  service  of  the  deities  ; 
and  his  life  was  to  bo  chaste  and  single.  The  Hiero- 
phant  had  three  attendants  ;  the  first  was  called  dadov- 
XOf ,  torch-bearer,  and  was  permitted  to  marry ;  the 
second  was  called  K/fpv£,  a  crier ;  the  third  adminis- 
tered at  the  altar,  and  was  celled  6  htl  /Ju^y.  There 
were,  besides  these,  other  inferior  officers,  who  took 


particular  care  that  everything  was  performed  accord- 
ing to  custom.  The  first  of  these,  called  (iaaikcvr, 
was  one  of  the  archons ;  he  offered  prayers  and  sac- 
rifices, and  took  care  that  there  was 
irregulsrity  during  the  celebration*  Besides  him 
were  four  others,  called  inifieX^rai,  curators,  elected 
by  the  people.  One  of  them  was  chosen  from  the  sa- 
cred family  of  the  Eumolpidst,  the  other  was  one  of 
the  Ceryces,  and  the  rest  were  from  among  the  citi- 
zens. There  were  also  ten  persons  who  assisted  at 
this  and  every  other  festival,  called  ieponoiot,  because 
they  offered  sacrifices. — This  festival  wbs  observed  in 
the  month  Boedromion  or  September,  and  continued 
nine  days,  from  the  15lb  till  the  23d.  During  that 
time  it  was  unlawful  to  arrest  any  man,  or  present  any 
petition,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  a  thousand  drachmas,  or, 
according  to  others,  on  pain  of  death.  It  was  also  un- 
lawful fx  those  who  were  initiated  to  ait  upon  the 
cover  of  a  well,  to  eat  beans,  mullets,  or  weazels.  If 
any  woman  rode  to  Eleusis  in  a  chariot,  she  was  obli- 
ged, by  sn  edict  of  Lycurgus,  to  pay  6000  drachmas. 
The  design  of  this  law  was  to  destroy  all  distinction 
between  the  richer  and  poorer  sort  of  citizens. — The 
first  day  of  the  celebration  was  called  ayvouoc, 
bUf,  as  it  might  be  said  that  the  worshippers  f 
together.  The  second  day  was  celled  uKade 
to  the  sea,  you  that  are  initiated,  because  they  were 
commanded  to  purify  themselves  by  bathing  in  the  sea. 
On  the  third  day  sacrifices,  and  chiefly  a  mullet,  were 
offered ;  as  also  bsrley  from  a  field  of  Eleusis.  These 
ablations  were  called  Ova,  and  held  so  sacred  that  the 
priests  themselves  were  not,  as  in  other  sacrifices,  per- 
miUed  to  partake  of  them.    On  the  fourth  day  they 


made  a  solemn  procession,  in  which  the  kq2a&iw,  hots 
basket  of  Ceres,  was  carried  about  in  a  consecrated 
sait,  while  on  every  side  the  people  shouted,  jtaZp*, 
Arjfiijrip,  hail,  Ceres  I  After  these  followed  women, 
called  nioro&vpoi,  who  earned  baskets,  in  which  were 
eesamnm,  carded  wool,  grains  of  salt,  a  serpent,  pom- 
egranates, reeds,  ivy-boughs,  certain  cakes,  etc.  The 
fifth  was  called  h  ruv  XapiriMu*  iffupa,  the  torch-day, 
because  on  the  following  night  the  people  ran  about 
with  torches  in  their  hands.  It  was  usual  to  dedicate 
torches  to  Ceres,  and  contend  which  should  offer  the 
largest  in  commemoration  of  the  travels  of  the  god- 
dess, and  of  her  lighting  a  torch  at  the  flames  of  Mount 
iEtna.  The  sixth  day  was  called  'los^or,  from  lac- 
chus,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres,  who  accompanied 
his  mother  in  her  search  after  Proserpina,  with  a  torch 
in  his  band.  From  that  circumstance  his  statue  had  a 
torch  in  its  band,  and  wss  carried  in  solemn  procession 
from  the  Ceramic  us  to  Eleusis.  The  stable,  with 
those  that  accompanied  it,  called  'laxxaywyot.  was 
crowned  with  myrtle.  In  the  way  nothing  was  heard 
bat  singing  and  the  noise  of  brazen  kettles,  as  the  vo- 
taries oanffd  along.  The  way  through  which  they 
issued  from  the  city  was  called  lepa  666$,  the  sacred 
tcsy;  the  resting-place,  lepa  emif,  from  a  fig-tree 
which  grew  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  also  stopped 
on  a  bridge  over  the  Cephissus,  where  they  derided 
those  that  passed  by.  After  they  had  passed  this 
bridge,  they  entered  Eleusis  by  a  place  called  uvo- 
TiKt)  rlffodof,  the  mystical  entrance.  On  the  seventh 
day  were  sports,  in  which  the  victors  were  rewarded 
with  a  measure  of  barlev,  as  that  grain  had  been 
first  sown  in  Eleusis.  The  eighth  day  was  called 
'Enidavpiuv  itfUpa,  because  onca  jilaculapius,  at  bis 
return  from  Epidaums  to  Athens,  was  initiated  by 
the  repetition  of  the  lose  mysteries.  It  became  cus- 
tomary, therefore,  to  celebrate  them  a  second  time 
upon  this,  that  such  as  had  not  hitherto  been  initia- 
ted might  be  lawfully  admitted./  The  ninth  and  last 
day  of  the  festival  was  called  -Xypoxoat,  earthen  ves- 
sels, because  it  Was  usual  to  till  two  such  vessels  with 
wise,  one  of  which  being  placed  towards  the  east,  and 
the  other  towards  the  west,  which,  after  the  repetition 
of  some  mystical  words,  were  both  thrown  down,  and 
the  wine  being  spilled  on  the  ground,  was  offered  as  a 
libation.  The  Eleusinian  mysteries  lasted  about  eigb- 
id  years,  and  were  finally  abolished  by 
the  Great.— Various  opinions,  as  may  weil 


be  supposed,  have  been  entertained  by  modem  schol- 
ars respecting  the  nature  and  end  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.  The  following  are  some  of  the  results  of 
the  inquiries  of  the  learned  and  judicious  Lobeck. 
(Aglaophamus,  p.  3,  seqq.) — In  the  very  early  ages  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  and  probably  of  most  countries,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  various  independent  districts  into 


which  they  were  divided  had  very  little  communica- 
tion with  each  other,  and  a  stranger  was  regarded  a« 
little  better  than  an  enemy.  Each  state  had  its  favour- 
ite deities,  under  whose  especial  protection  it  was  held 
to  be,  and  these  deities  were  propitiated  by  sacrifices 
and  ceremonies,  which  were  different  in  different 
places.  It  is  farther  to  be  recollected,  that  the  Greeks 
believed  their  gods  to  be  very  little  superior  in  moral 
qualities  to  themselves,  and  they  feared  that  if  prom- 
ises of  more  splendid  and  abundant  sacrifices  and  offer- 
ings were  made  to  them,  they  might  not  be  able  to 
resist  the  temptation.  As  the  beet  mode  of  escaping 
the  calamity  of  being  deserted  by  their  patrons,  they 
adopted  the  expedient  of  concealing  their  names,  end 


of  excluding  strangers  from  their  worship.  Private 
families,  in  like  manner,  excluded  their  fellow-citisens 
from  their  family-sacrifices ;  and  in  those  states  w  here 
ancient  aerolites  and  such  like  were  preserved  as  na- 
tional palladia,  the  sight  of  them  was  restricted  to  the 
magistrates  and  principal  persons  in  the  state.  (Agla- 
oph„  p.  66,  873,  874.)    We  are  to  recollect,  thai 
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and  Athens  were  long  independent  of  each 
(Aglaoph  ,  p.  814,  1351  —  Midler,  Dorians, 
vol  1,  p.  201.)   The  worship  of  Ceres  and  Proser- 
pina was  the  national  and  secret  religion  of  the  Eleu- 
Hnians,  from  which  the  Athenians  were  of  course  ex- 
cluded, as  well  as  all  other  Greeks.   But  when  Eleusis 
was  conquered,  and  the  two  states  coalesced,  the  Athe- 
nians became  participators  in  the  worship  of  these 
deities ;  which,  however,  remained  so  long  confined  to 
them,  as  to  have  given  rise  to  a  proverb  ('A.rruoi  rd 
'EArvoiyia),  applied  to  those  who  met  together  in  se- 
cret for  the  performance  of  any  matter.  (Aglaoph., 
p.  271.)   Gradually,  with  the  advance  of  knowledge, 
and  the  decline  of  superstition  and  national  illiberaiity, 
admission  to  witness  the  solemn  riles  celebrated  each 
year  at  Eleusis  was  extend ed  to  all  Greeks  of  either 
sex  and  of  every  rank,  provided  they  came  at  the  prop- 
er time,  bad  committed  do  inexpiable  offence,  had  per- 
formed the  requisite  previous  ceremonies,  and  were 
introduced  by  an  Athenian  citizen.    (Aglaoph.,  p.  14, 
28,  31.)   These  mysteries,  as  they  were  termed,  were 
performed  with  a  considerable  degree  of  splendour,  at 
ths  charge  of  the  aUte,  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  magistrates  ;  whence  it  follows,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  the  rites  could  have  contained  no- 
thing that  was  grossly  immoral  or  indecent.  (Agla- 
•ti.p.  116.)    There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  valid 
reason  for  supposing,  as  many  do,  that  a  public  dis- 
course on  the  origin  of  things  and  that  of  the  gods, 
and  on  other  high  and  important  matters,  was  de- 
livered by  the  Hierophant.  whose  name  would  rather 
seem  to  be  derived  from  his  exhibiting  the  tacred 
thing  t,  ancient  statues  probably  of  tht  goddesses, 
which  were  kept  carefully  covered  up,  and  only  shown 
on  these  solemn  occasions.    The  delivery  of  a  public 
discourse  would,  id  fact,  have  been  quite  repugnant  to 
the  oaagea  of  the  Greek*  in  their  worship  of  the  gods ; 
and  the  evidence  offered  in  support  of  this  supposition 
J>  extremely  feeble.    But  the  singing  of  sacred  hymns, 
of  the  goddess,  always  formed  a  part  of  the 
(Aglaoph.,  p.  63,  193.— Muller,  Prolegom., 
p.  250,  sea.)  The  ancient  writers  are  full  of  the  prais- 
es of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  of  the  advantage  of 
being  initiated,  L  t  .  admitted  to  participate  in  them, 
and  of  the  favour  of  the  gods  in  life,  and  the  cheerful 
hopes  in  death,  which  were  the  consequence  of  it. 
Hence  occasion  has  been  taken  to  assert,  that  a  sys- 
tem of  rehgion  bole  inferior  to  pure  Christianity  was 
taught  m  them.   But  these  hopes,  and  this  tranquillity 
of  mind  and  favour  of  heaven,  are  easy  to  be  accounted 
far  without  having  recourse  to  so  absurd  a  supposition. 
Every  act  performed  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  Heaven 
a  believed  to  draw  down  its  favour  on  the  performer. 
The  Mussulman  makes  bis  pilgrimage  to  the  Kaaba  at 
Mecca,  the  Catholic  to  Loretto,  Compostella,  or  else- 
where; and  each  is  persuaded  that,  by  having  done 
»o.  he  has  secured  the  divine  favour.    (Aglaoph.,  p. 
70,  see.)    So  the  Greek  who  was  initiated  at  Eleusis 
[the  mysteries  of  which  place,  owing  to  the  fame  in 
Athens  stood,  and  the  splendour  and  magniti- 
with  which  they  were  performed,  eclipsed  all 
lined  ever  after  a  lively  sense  of  the  hap- 
piness which  be  bad  enjoyed,  when  admitted  to  view 
the  interior  of  the  illuminated  temple,  and  the  sacred 
rehc*  which  it  contained,  when,  to  hia  excited  imagi- 
nation, the  very  gods  themselves  seemed  visibly  to  de- 
scend from  their  Olympian  abodes,  amid  the  solemn 
srmnt  of  the  officiating  priests.    Hence  there  natu- 
rsiily  arose  a  persuasion,  that  the  benign  regards  of  the 
gods  were  bent  upon  him  through  after  life  ;  and,  "  man 
csn  never  divest  himself  of  the  belief  of  his  continued 
existence  after  de<Cu.  a  vivid  hope  of  enjoying  bliss  in 
the  life  to  come.    It  was  evidently  the  principle  al- 
ready staled,  of  seeking  to  discover  the  causes  of  re- 
' ;  appearances,  which  gave  origin  to  most  of 
respecting  the  recondite  sense  of  the  actions 
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ai  d  ceremonies  which  took  place  in  the  Ele usinias 
mysteries.  The  stranger,  dazzled  and  awed  by  his 
own  conception  of  the  aacredness  and  importance  oi 
all  be  beheld,  conceived  that  nothing  there  could  be 

ning.   What  this  might 


be  he  inquired  of  the  officiating  muusters,  who,  as  vari- 
ous passages  in  Herodotus  and  Pausaniaa  show,  were 
seldom  without  a  legend  or  Sacred  Account  (icpot 
toyoc),  as  it  was  called,  to  explain  the  dress  or  cere- 
mony, which  owed,  perhaps,  its  true  origin  to  the  ca 
price  or  sportive  humour  of  a  ruder  period.  Or  if  the 
initiated  person  was  himself  endowed  with  inventive 
power,  he  explained  the  appearances  according,  in  gen 
eral,  to  the  system  of  philosophy  which  he  himself  had 
embraced.  (Aglaoph.,  p.  180,  acq.)  It  was  thus  that 
Porphyry  conceived  the  Hierophant  to  represent  the 
Platonic  Demiurgus  or  creator  of  the  world  ;  the  torch- 
bearer  (6aiovXoe)  the  sun ;  the  altar-man  (d  inl  (lou?) 


the  moon  ;  the  herald  (xippvf)  Hermes ;  and  the  other 
ministors  the  inferior  stars.  Theae^fancies  of  priests 
and  philosophers  have  been  formed  by  modern  writers 
into  a  complete  syatem,  and  Saint-Croix  in  particular 
describes  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  with  as  much  mi 
nuteness  as  if  he  had  been  actually  himself  initiated. 
(Compare  War  bur  ton' a  Lhv.  Legation. — Saint-  Croix, 
Recherche*  nir  let  My  stir  es,  Sec.) — It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, in  conclusion,  with  respect  to  the  chsrges  of 
impiety  and  immorality  brought  against  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  by  some  Fathers  of  the  Church,  that  this 
arose  from  their  confounding  them  with  the  Bacchic, 
Isiac,  Mjtbraic,  and  other  private  mysteries,  mostly  im- 
ported from  Asia,  which  were  undoubtedly  liable  tc 
that  imputation.  It  must  always  be  remembered,  that 
those  of  Eleusis  were  public,  snd  celebrated  by  the 
state.  (Aglaoph.,  p.  116,  197,  202.  1263.— Midler, 
Proleg.,  p.  248,  acq. — K  eight  ley's  Mythology,  p.  181, 
seqq.) 

Elbusis  or  Elkubin,  I.  an  ancient  city  of  Bceotia, 
which  stood,  according  to  tradition,  near  Copaa  and 
the  Lake  Copais,  and  was,  together  with  another  an- 
cient city,  named  Athena,  inundated  by  the  waters  o 
that  lake.  (Strab.,  407.)  Stephamis  of  Byzantium  re- 
ports, that  when  Crates  drained  the  waters  which  had 
overspread  the  plains,  the  city  of  Athens;  became  visi- 
ble (*.  v.  'KOfjvat).  Compare  Midler,  Gcsch  He  lien- 
tech.  Stamme  und  Stadte,  vol.  1,  p.  57,  *eqq. — II.  A 
city  of  Attica,  equidistant  from  Megara  and  the  Pi 
reus,  and  famed  for  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries 
of  Ceres.  According  to  some  writers,  it  derived  its 
name  from  a  hero,  whom  some  affirmed  to  be  the  son 
of  Mercury,  but  others  of  Ogyges.  {Pausan.,  1,  38. — 
Compare  ArittitL,  Rhet.  Eleut.,  vol.  1,  p.  257.)  Its 
origin  is  certainly  of  the  highest  antiquity,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  have  already  existed  in  the  time  of  Cecrops 
(Sirabo,  387),  but  we  are  not  informed  by  whom,  or 
at  what  period,  the  worship  of  Ceres  was  introduced 
there.  Eusebius  places  the  building  of  the  first  tem- 
ple in  the  reign  of  Pandion  (Chron.,  2,  p.  66) ;  but, 
according  to  other  authors,  it  is  ruoxe  ancient.  (Clem. 
Ales.,  Strom.,  I,  p.  38l.—Tatian,  ad  Oreec.,  c.  61.) 
Celeus  is  said  to  have  been  king  of  Eleusis  when 
Ceres  first  arrived  there.  (Horn.,  Hymn,  in  Cer.,  96. 
— Id.  ibid.,  356. — Id.  ibid.,  474.)  Some  etymologists 
suppose  that  Eleusis  was  so  called,  because  Ceres, 
after  traversing  the  whole  world  in  pursuit  of  her 
daughter,  came  here  (iXtvdu,  eenw),  and  ended  ber 
search.  Diodorus  Siculus  (ft,  69)  makes  the  name 
Eleusis  to  have  been  given  this  city,  as  a  monument 
to  posterity,  that  corn  and  the  art  of  cultivating  it  were 
brought  from  abroad  into  Attica  ;  or,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  historian,  "because  tbe  person  who  brought 
thither  the  seed  of  corn  come  from  foreign  parts."  A* 
one  period  Eleusis  was  powerful  enough  to  contend 
with  Athens  for  the  sovereignty  of  Attica.  This  was 
in  the  time  of  Eumolpus.  The  controversy  was  ended 


by  a  treaty, 


stipulsted  that  Eleus 
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mould  yield  to  mo  control  of  Athens,  but  that  the  sa- 
cred rites  of  Ceres  should  be  celebrated  at  the  former 
city.  Ceres  and  Tnptolemus  were  both  worshipped 
here  with  peculiar  solemnity,  end  here  also  was  shown 
.he  Rariut  Campus,  where  Ceres  was  said  to  have 
first  sown  corn.  (Pamsamas,  1,  88.)  Dodwell  ob- 
serves, that  the  soil,  though  arid,  still  produces  abun- 
dant harvests  (vol.  1,  p.  583).  The  temple  of  Elcuais 
was  burned  by  tho  Persian  army,  in  the  invasion  of 
Attica  (Herod.,  9,  66),  but  was  rebuilt,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Pericles,  by  Ictinus,  the  architect  of 
the  Parthenon.  (Strabo,  395.— Plut.,  Vtt.  PericUs.) 
Strabo  says,  that  the  mystic  cell  of  this  celebrated  edi- 
fice was  capable  of  containing  as  many  persons  aa  a 
tneatre.  A  portico  was  afterward  added  by  Deme- 
trius Phalereus,  who  employed  for  that  purpose  the 
architect  Pbilo.  This  magnificent  structure  was  en* 
tirely  destroyed  by  Alaric  A.D.  896  (Eunap.,  Vit. 
Soph.,  p.  75),  and  has  ever  since  remained  in  ruins. 
Eleusis,  though  so  considerable  and  important  a  place, 
was  classed  among  the  Attic  demi.  (Strabo,  I.  e.)  It 
belonged  to  the  tribe  Hippotboontis.  (Strph.  liyz., 
s.  v.  'EXevaie.)  Livy  speaks  of  the  citadel  as  being 
a  fortress  of  some  strength,  comprised  within  the  sa- 
cred precincts  of  the  temple  (31,  85 — Compare  Scy- 
laz,  reriplns,  p.  21);  and  Dodwell  observes  (vol. 
1,  p.  584),  that  the  acropolis  was  elevated  upon  a 
rocky  ridge,  which  nsea  to  the  north  of  the  temple  of 
Ceres.— Eleusis,  now  called  Lessina,  is  an  inconsid- 
erable village,  inhabited  by  a  few  Albanian  Christians. 
(Chandler' i  Travel*,  c.  48.)  The  colossal  statue  of 
the  Eleusinian  Ceres,  the  work  of  Phidias,  after  hav- 
ing suffered  many  mutilations,  was  brought  over  to 
England  by  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Crippa  in  1801,  and 
now  stands  in  the  vestibulo  of  the  University  Library 
at  Cambridge.  The  temple  itself  was  subsequently 
cleared  by  Sir  Wm.  Gell.  (Cramer's  Ancient  Greece, 
vol.  3,  p.  860,  seoq.) 

Elrothkr-c,  a  city  of  Attica,  on  the  road  from 
Eleusis  to  Plata; a,  which  appears  to  have  once  belong- 
ed to  Beeotia,  but  finally  became  included  within  the 
limit*  of  Attic*.  {Strobe,  412.)  Paasaniaa  reports 
(1,  38),  that  the  Eleutherians  were  not  conquered  by 
the  Athenians,  but  voluntarily  united  themselves  to 
that  people,  from  their  constant  enmity  to  the  The- 
bans.  Bacchus  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  this  town. 
{Diod.  Sic.,  3,  65.)  Thje  ancient  site  probably  cor- 
responds with  that  now  called  Gyplv  Castro,  where 
modern  travellers  have  noticed  the  rums  of  a  consid- 
erable fortress  situated  on  a  steep  rock,  and  apparently 
designed  to  protect  the  pass  of  Cithavron.  (DodtoeWs 
Tour,  vol.  I,  p.  283.— Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol 
S.p  407.) 

EliuthirIa,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Plata?a  in  hon- 
our of  Jupiter  Eleutberiua,  or  the  asserter  of  liberty, 
by  delegates  from  almost  all  the  cities  of  Greece.  Its 
institution  originated  in  this:  after  the  victory  ob- 
tained by  the  Grecians  under  Pausnnias  over  Mardo- 
nius,  the  Persian  general,  in  the  vicinity  of  Plates,  an 
altar  and  statue  were  erected  to  Jupiter  Eleotherius, 
who  bad  freed  the  Greeks  from  the  tyranny  of  the  bar- 
barians. It  was  farther  agreed  upon  in  a  general  as- 
sembly, by  the  advice  of  Aristides  the  Athenian,  that 
deputies  should  be  sent  every  fifth  year  from  the  dif- 
ferent cities  of  Greece  to  celebrate  the  Eleutheria,  or 
festival  of  liberty.  The  Plataean*  celebrated  also  an 
anniversary  festival  in  memory  of  those  who  bad  lost 
their  lives  in  that  famous  battle.  The  celebration  was 
thus :  at  break  of  day  a  procession  was  made  with  a 
trumpeter  at  the  bead,  sounding  a  signal  for  battle. 
After  him  followed  chariots  loaded  with  myrrh,  gar- 
lands, and  a  black  bull,  and  certain  free  young  men, 
as  no  signs  o*  servility  were  to  appear  during  the  so- 
lemnity, because  they  in  whose  honour  the  festival 
wss  instituted  had  died  in  the  defence  of  their  coun- 
try    They  carried  libations  of  wine  and  milk  in  large- 


eared  vessels,  with  jars  of  oil  and  precious  ointment* 
Last  of  all  appeared  the  chief  magistrate,  who,  tbougl 
not  permitted  at  other  times  to  touch  inn,  or  weai 
garments  of  any  colour  but  white,  yet  appeared  clad  ia 
purple,  and,  taking  a  water-pot  out  of  the  city  chara 
ber,  proceeded  through  the  middle  of  tho  town  with 
a  sword  in  his  hand,  towards  the  sepulchres.  There 
he  drew  water  from  a  neighbouring  spring,  and  washed 
and  anointed  the  monuments  ;  after  which  he  sacri- 
ficed a  bull  upon  a  pile  of  wood,  invoking  Jupiter  ind 
Mercury,  and  inviting  to  toe  entertainment  the  souii 
of  those  happy  heroes  who  had  perished  in  the  defence 
of  their  country.    After  this,  he  filled  a  bowl  witk 
wine,  saying,  "I  drink  to  those  who  lost  their  lives  in 
the  defence  of  the  liberties  of  Greece." — There  was 
also  a  festival  of  the  samo  name  observed  by  the  S*- 
miana  in  honour  of  the  god  of  Love. — Slaves  also, 
when  they  obtained  their  liberty,  kept  a  holyday,  which 
they  called  Eleutheria. 

Elrdtbero-CilIcrs,  a  name  given  to  those  of  the 
Cilicians  who  had  fied  to  the  mountains  when  the 
Greek  settlers  established  themselves  in  that  country. 
The  appellation,  which  means  "  Free  Cilicians,"  has 
reforcne©  to  their  independent  mode  of  life.  The 
Greeks,  however,  connected  a  fable  with  this.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  when  Myrina,  queen  of  the  Amuoris,  wis 
spreading  her  conquests  over  Asia  Minor,  the  Cihcuns 
were  the  only  people  that  voluntarily  surrendered  to 
ber,  and  hence  tbey  were  allowed  to  retain  their  free- 
dom. (Diod.  Sk.,  3, 65  )  Xcnophon  also  make*  men- 
tion of  the  Cilician  mountaineers  (Anab.,  1,  2),  amloi 
their  having  cut  to  pieces  some  Greek  troops,  a  part 
of  those  in  the  army  of  Cyrus,  who  had  lost  theit  way. 
Cicero  came  in  contact  with  them  during  his  govern- 
ment in  Cilicia,  and  partially  reduced  thorn  under  the 
Roman  swsy,  but  they  soon  after  became  as  free  tri 
independent  as  ever.    (Ep.  ad  Fam  ,  15,  4  ;  ad  Att, 
5,  20.) 

Elsuthrro-Lacones,  a  title  conferred  by  Augusts 
on  a  considerable  part  of  the  Laconian  nation,  contisw 
ing  of  several  maritime  towns,  for  the  zeal  which  the 
inhabitant*  had  early  testified  in  favour  of  the  Romans. 
Enfranchisement  and  other  privileges  accompanied  the 
title.    (Strabo,  336.— Pausan.,  3,  21.) 

Elrvthrropolis,  a  city  of  Palestine,  placed  by  the 
Itin.  Ant.  24  miles  northeast  from  Ascalon,  and  20 
miles  southwest  from  Jerusalem.    It  was  founded  in 
the  third  century,  but  by  whom  is  uncertain.  (Ami*. 
Maredl.,  23,  1.)    Hence,  owing  to  its  late  foundation, 
no"  mention  of  it  occurs  m  Ptolemy  or  Josephos.  b 
the  days  of  Euaebius  and  Jerome,  however,  it  was  an 
important  and  flourishing  city,  and  these  writers  esti- 
mate the  distances  and  positions  of  places  from  this 
and  iElia  or  Jerusalem.   St.  Epinhanivis  was  bom  here. 
(Sosom.,  6,  82. — Compare  CtUarius,  Gcogr.  Ant-. 
vol.  1,  p.  490.) 

Elrutho,  a  surname  of  Lucina,  from  her  comtaf, 
when  invoked,  to  the  aid  of  women  in  labour.  (Ptni, 
Ol  ,  6,  72.) 

Euclcs,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  worshipped  ou  Mount 
Aventine.    The  Romans  gave  bim  this  name,  accord- 
ing to  Ovid  (Past.,  3,328),  because  they  believed  that 
they  could,  by  a  aet  form  of  words,  draw  him  down 
(elicere)  from  the  sky,  to  inform  tberu  how  to  expi- 
ate prodigies,  dec.    M.  Salverte,  in  bis  curious  snd 
lesrned  work  on  the  Occult  Sciences  of  the  Ancients 
(Des  Sciences  Oceultes,  ou  Eamad  our  la  Magic,  dec., 
Paris.  1829,  2  vols.  8vo),  takes  up  this  subioct  of  Ju- 
piter Elicius,  snd  seeks  to  connect  it  with  a  knowlevl^ 
sW  the  art  of  drawing  down  the  electric  fluid  from  tbc 
clouds.    Medsls  and  traditions  are  tho  gTounds  oc 
which  he  rests.    **  M.  La  Boesstere,"  he  elates,  "  men- 
tions several  medals  which  appear  to  have  a  reference 
to  this  subject.    One  described  by  M.  Duchool  rent* 
sent*  the  temple  of  Juno,  the  god  do  as  of  the  air :  tb» 
roof  which  covers  it  is  armed  with  pointed  rods.  An 
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xhtr,  described  and  engraved  by  Pelierin,  been  the 
legend  Jupiter  Elicius ;  die  god  appear*  with  tbe  light- 
nnig  in  his  band  ;  beneath  ia  a  man  guiding  a  winged 
Mag :  but  we  must  observe,  that  the  authenticity  of 
lb*  medal  ia  suspected.  Finally,  other  medals  cited 
by  Doehouf ,  in  bis  work  on  the  Religion  of  the  Ro- 
mans, present  the  exergue ;  XV.  Kiri  Saeri*  Fad- 
undis  ;  and  bear  a  bah  covered  with  points  placed  on 
a  globe  or  on  a  patera.  M.  la  Uoessteru  thinks,  that 
a  nab  or  a  globe,  thus  armed  with  points,  was  the  eon* 
due  tor  employed  by  iNuma  to  withdraw  from  the  clouds 
the  electric  fire.  And,  compering  the  figure  of  this 
globe  with  that  of  a  head  covered  with  erect  hair,  be 
gives  an  ingenious  and  plausible  explanation  of  the 
singular  dialogue  between  Numa  and  Jupiter,  related 
by  Valerius  Annas,  and  ridiculed  by  Arnobio*  (lib.  5.), 
probably  without  its  being  understood  by  either.— Tlio 
history  of  the  physical  attainments  of  Numa  deserves 
particular  examination.  At  a  period  when  lightning 
mg  continual  injury,  Numa,  instructed  by 


account  of  Joeepbus  (Bell.  Jud.,  6,  14),  *  forest  of 
spikes  with  golden  or  gilt  points,  and  very  ■harp,  cov- 
ered tbe  root  of  this  temple;  e  remarkable  feature  or 
resemblance  with  the  temple  of  Juno  represented  op 
the  Roman  medals.  8.  That  this  roof  communicated 
with  the  eeverns  in  the  hill  of  the  temple,  by  mean* 
of  metallic  tones,  placed  in  connexion  with  the  thick 
gilding  that  covered  tbe  whole  exterior  of  the  building. 
The  points  of  the  spikes  there  necessarily  produced  tht 

eliect  of  lightning-rods  How  are  we  to  supposi 

that  it  wss  only  by  chance  they  discharged  so  impor- 
tant a  function ;  tbst  the  advantage  received  from  it  had 
'  not  been  calculated  ;  that  the  spikes  were  erected 


were  ere 


in 


the  nymph  Lgene,  sought  a  method  of  appeasing  the 
Ugk/ntng  (fulnun  piart) ;  that  is  to  ssy,  in  plain  lan- 
guage, s  way  of  rendering  this  meteor  less  destructive, 
ne  succeeded  in  intoxicating  Faunuaand  Picus,  whose 
name*  m  this  place  probably  denote  only  the  priests  of 
th«-se  Etruscan  divinities ;  he  learned  from  them  the 
secret  of  making,  without  any  danger,  the  thundering 
Joptter  descend  upon  earth,  and  immediately  petit  in 
execution.  Since  that  period,  Jupiter  Elicius,or  Jupiter 
who  »  made  to  descend,  was  adored  in  Rome.  Here 
the  ved  of  the  mystery  is  transparent ;  to  reoder  the 
'.iglituiiis;  less  injurious,  to  make  it,  without  danger,  de- 
scend from  the  bosom  of  the  clouds:  and  the  effect 
and  the  end  art  common  to  the  beautiful  discovery  of 
Franklin,  and  to  tlut  religious  experiment  which  Nu- 
ma frequently  repeated  with  success.    Tullus  Hostil- 
his  was  less  fortunate.    '  It  ia  related,'  says  Livy, 
'  that  this  prince,  in  searching  the  memoirs  left  by  Nu- 
mi,  lojfxl  among  them  some  instructions  relative  to 
tae  secret  sacrifices  offered  to  Jupiter  Elicius.    He  at- 
tempted to  repeat  them ;  but  in  the  preparations  or  in 
the  celebration  he  deviated  from  the  sacred  rite.  .  .  . 
Exposed  to  the  anger  of  Jupiter,  evoked  by  a  defective 
ceremony  (tolhcitaJi  prara  religion*),  he  was  struck 
by  the  lightning  and  burned,  together  with  his  palace' 
O,  31.— Compare  Pun.,  2,  63.— id.,  38, 4).    An  an- 
cient  annalist  quoted  by  Pliny,  expresses  himself  in  a 
mere  explicit  manner,  and  juati6es  the  liberty  we  take 
in  departing  from  the  sense  commonly  given  to  the 
sentences  of  Livy  by  his  translators.    Guided  by  the 
books  of  Noma,  Tullus  undertook  to  evoke  Jupiter  by 
the  aid  of  the  same  ceremonies  which  his  predecessors 
bad  cmpJoved    Having  departed  from  the  prescribed 
rite,  be  was  struck  by  the  lightning  and  perished.  (Lat- 
ent* Ftso,  op.  Flin.,  28,  3.)    For  the  words  rUe*  and 
urraumes,  substitute  the  words  physical  proa**,  and 
•e  shall  perceive  that  the  fate  of  Tullus  was  that  of 
P'ofc-or  Rticbmann.    In  1753  this  learned  man  was 
killed  by  the  lightning,  wben  repeating  loo  incautiously 
the  experiment*  of  Franklin*  (Salverte,  vol.  3,  p. 
154.)   The  art  thus  veiled  under  the  name  of  rites  of 
Jupiter  Elicina,  and  Zruf  xaroi&inyr,  M.  Salverte  con- 
><crrs  as  having  been  employed  by  the  various  imita- 
tors of  thunder.   Gping  beck  to  the  age  of  Prometheus, 
it  affords  an  explanation  of  the  fable  of  Saimoneus ; 
.t  wsa  employed  by  Zoroaster  to  kindle  the  sacred  lire 
iDiofi  Chrytost ,  Oral.  Borystk.),  and  perform,  in  tbe 
imitation  of  his  followers,  sore  oi  tit*  miracles,  of 
which  a  traditionary  belief  still  exists  in  the  East.  It 
'nay  \»;  inferred,  that  in  the  time  of  Ctesias  the  same 
art  was  known  m  India,  and  that  the  Jews  were  not  un- 
acquainted with  its  effects  would  appear  from  some  re- 
marks of  M  cbaelis  cited  by  M.  Salverto.    He  remarks, 
"  I.  Thai  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  light- 
mug  ever  ttmck  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  during  the 
lanae  of  a  thousand  )  ear"     2.  That,  according  to  the 


such  great  numbers  only  to  prevent  the  birds  from  lodg- 
ing opon  and  defiling  the  roof  of  the  temple  t  Yet 
this  is  tbe  sole  utility  which  tbe  historian  Josephus  at- 
tributes to  them.  His  ignorance  is  an  additional  proof 
of  the  facility  with  which  the  higher  branches  of  knowl- 
edge must  be  lost,  so  long  as  men,  mstcad  of  forming 
them  into  an  organized  system  of  science,  sought  only 
an  empirical  art  of  operating  wonders."  (Salverte, 
vol.  2,  p.  186. — Foreign  Quarterly,  No.  12,  p.  449, 
seee.) 

Eliaci,  a  name  given  to  the  school  of  philosophy 
established  by  Phssdo  of  Elis.  (Utrt.,  2,  106.)  It 
was  instituted  after  the  Socratic  model  by  Phado  ot 
Elis,  and  was  continued  by  Plistsnus  an  Elian,  and 
afterward  by  Mcnedemus  of  Eretria.  (Enfield's  Hi*' 
ton/  of  Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p.  204.) 

Eumka  or  Elimiotis,  a  region  of  Macedonia,  to 
the  east  of  Stymphaiia.    It  was  at  one  time  independ- 
ent, but  was  afterward  conquered  by  the  kings  of  Ma- 
cedonia, and  finally  included  by  tbe  Romans  in  the 
fourth  division  of  that  province.    (Thucyd.,  2,  99. — 
Lis.,  45, 30.)  Though  a  mountainous  and  barren  tract, 
Elimea  must  have  been  a  very  important  acquisition  to 
the  kings  of  Macedonia,  from  its  situation  with  regard 
to  Epirus  and  Tbeaaaly,  there  being  several  passage, 
leading  directly  into  those  provinces  from  Elimea 
The  mountains  which  separated  Elimea  from  Tiicasai 
were  the  Cambnnii  Montes  of  Livy  (42,  53),  whicl 
cross  nearly  at  right  angles  the  chain  of  Pradus  to  the 
west,  and  that  of  Olympus  to  the  east.    Ptolemy  lias 


assigned  to  the  ElimioLc  a  maritime  situation  on  the 
coast  of  Illyria,  which  cannot  be  correct  (p.  81),  but 
elsewhere  he  places  them  in  the  interior  of  Macedonia 
(p.  83),  and  writes  the  name  Elyraiotaj.  According  to 
Stephanus  of  llyzantium,  there  was  a  town  nsmed  Eli- 
mea or  Elimeum,  which  tradition  reported  to  have  been 
founded  by  Ely  mas,  a  Tyrrhenian  chief  (*.  v.  'Ehfuta  ). 
Ptolemy  calls  it  Elyma.  Livv  probably  alludes  to  this 
city  in  hie  account  of  the  expedition  undertaken  by  Per- 
seus against  Stratus,  when  that  prince  assembled  bis 
forces  and  reviewed  them  at  Elymea  (43,  21).  This 
capital  of  Elimiotis  stood,  perhaps,  on  the  Haliacmon, 
not  far  from  Greuno.  ( Cramer'*  Ancient  Greece,  vol. 
1,  p.  200,  $cq a.) 

Elis,  I.  a  district  of  the  Peloponnesus,  lying  went 
of  Arcadia.  At  tho  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
the  name  of  Elis  was  applied  to  the  whole  of  that 
northwestern  portion  of  tbe  peninsula  situated  between 
the  riven  Larissus  and  Ned  a,  which  served  to  separate 
it  from  Acbaia  and  Messenia.  (Strabo,  336.)  But 
in  earlier  times,  this  tract  of  country  was  divided  into 
several  districts  or  principalities,  each  occupied  by  a 
separate  clan  or  people.  Of  these  the  Caucones  were 
probably  tbe  most  ancient,  and  also  the  most  widely 
disseminated,  since  we  find  them  occupying  both  ex- 
tremities of  tbe  province,  and  extending  even  into 
Acbaia.  (Strabo,  342.)  Strabo  affirms,  that,  accord- 
ing to  some  authors,  the  whole  of  Elis  once  bore  the 
name  of  Cauconia.  Next  to  these  were  tbe  Epei,  who 
are  placed  by  Homer  (Od.,  15,  296)  in  the  nortberr 
part  of  the  province,  and  next  to  Achats.  Pausaniar 
who  seems  to  have  regarded  them  as  indigenous,  de 
rives  their  name  from  Epeus,  son  of  Endymion,  oi 
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ot  the  earliest  sovereigns  of  the  country  ;  on  his  death  [ 
his  brother  -Etolus  succeeded  t>j  bis  crown ;  but,  m  | 
he  was  shortly  titer  forced  to  ily  his  country  for  an  in- 
voluntary crime,  the  sovereignty  devolved  on  Elcus, 
descended  also  from  Endymion,  who  gave  bis 
to  the  Elcan  people  (6,  1).  The  forme 
however,  still  continued  to  predominate,  as  we  may 
infer  from  tbe  poems  of  Homer,  who  mentions  Elis  as 
a  district  of  tbe  Epei,  without  ever  naming  the  Elei. 
8trabo  also  states,  that  Elis  did  not  become  the  capi- 
tal of  the  country  till  after  tbe  Persian  war,  at  which 
period  it  was  formed  into  a  city  by  the  union  of  sev- 
eral smaller  towns.  Prior  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  the 
Epei  are  said  to  have  been  greatly  reduced  by  their 
wars  with  Hercules,  who  conquered  Augeas  their  king, 
and  the  Pylians  commanded  by  Nestor.  They  sub- 
sequently, however,  acquired  a  great  accession  of 
strength  by  tbe  in&ux  of  a  large  colony  from  ^Etolia, 
under  tbe  conduct  of  Oxylus,  and  their  numbers  were 
farther  increased  by  a  considerable  detachment  of  tbe 
Dorians  and  Heraclidaj.    (Strabo,  354. — Pausan.,  6, 

3.  )  Iphitus,  descended  from  Oxylus,  and  a  contem- 
porary of  Lycurgus,  re-established  the  Olympic  games, 
which,  though  instituted,  as  it  was  said,  by  Hercules, 
had  been  interrupted  for  several  years.    (Pausan.,  6, 

4.  )  The  Pisata  having  remained  masters  of  Olympia 
from  the  first  celebration  of  the  festival,  long  disputed 
its  possession  with  the  Eleans,  but  they  were  finally 
conquered,  when  the  temple  and  presidency  of  the 
games  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  rivals.  Tbe  prc- 
pondrrance  obtained  by  the  latter  is  chiefly  attribu- 
table to  tbe  assistance  they  derived  from  Sparta,  in 
return  for  the  aid  afforded  to  that  power  in  tbe  Me»- 
senian  war.  From  tbis  period  we  msy  dale  the  as- 
cendency of  Elis  over  all  the  other  surrounding  districts 
hitherto  independent.  It  now  comprised  not  only  tbe 
country  of  the  Epei  and  Caucones,  which  might  bo 
termed  Elis  Proper,  but  the  territories  of  Pisa  and 
Olympia.  forming  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Pclops,  and 
the  whole  of  Tnphylia,  which,  according  to  Strabo'a 
riew  of  tbe  Homeric  geography,  constituted  the  great- 
er part  of  Nestor's  dominions.  (Strabo,  366.)  The 
Eleans  were  present  in  all  tbe  engagements  fought 
against  the  Persians,  and,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
zealously  adhered  to  the  Spartan  confederacy,  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  after  the  battle  of  Araphipolis, 
when  sn  open  rupture  took  place  between  this  people 
and  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  consequence  of  protection 
and  countenance  afforded  by  the  latter  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Lepraum,  who  bad  revolted  from  tbem.  ( Thucyd., 
6,  31.)  Such  was  the  resentment  of  the  Eleans  on 
this  occasion,  that  ihey  imposed  a  heavy  fine  on  the 
Lacedamonians,  and  prohibited  their  taking  part  in  the 
Olympic  games.  They  also  made  war  upon  Sparta, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Msntineans,  Argives,  and 
Athenians  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  unsuccessful 
battle  of  Mantinea  that  this  confederacy  was  dissolved. 
(Thucyd.,  6,  81.)  The  Lacedamonians,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  avenged  those  injuries  by  frequent  incorsions 
into  the  territory  of  Elis,  the  fertility  of  which  present- 
ed an  alluring  prospect  of  booty  to  sn  invading  army. 
They  were  beaten,  however,  at  Olympia  under  the 
command  of  Agis  (Xen.,  Hvt.  Gr.,  3,  3,  16. — Pau- 
tan.,  6,  4) ;  and  again  repulsed  before  tbe  city  of  Elis, 
whither  they  had  advanced  under  Pausanias,  in  the  3d 
veer  of  the  94th  Olympiad.  (Dtod.  Sic  .,  14, 17.)  At 
length  tbe  Eleans,  wearied  with  the  continual  incur- 
sions to  which  their  country  was  exposed,  since  it  fur- 
nished entire  subsistence  to  the  army  of  the  enemy, 
gladly  sued  for  peace,  and  renewed  their  ancient  alli- 
ance with  Sparta.  (Xe.n.,  Hist.  Gr.,  3,  2. — Pautan., 
I.  c.)  Not  long  after,  however,  we  find  them  sgain  in 
arms,  together  with  the  Boeotians  and  Argives,  against 
that  power.  (Xen ,  Hist.  Gr.,  7,  8.)  At  the  battle 
of  Mantinea,  they  once  more  fought  under  the  Spartan 
banners,  jealousy  of  tbe  rising  ascendency  obtained  by 
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the  Tbebans  Having  led  them  to  abandon  their  inter 
esls.    (Xen.,  Hist.  Gr.,  7,  6,  I.)    Pausanias  writes, 
that  when  Philip  acquired  the  dominion  of  Greece, 
the  Eleans,  who  had  auffered  much  from  civil  dissen- 
sions, joined  the  Macedonian  alliance,  but  refused  to 
fight  against  the  Athenians  and  Tbebans  at  Cbarones, 
and  on  tbe  death  of  Alexander  they  united  their  arms 
with  those  of  the  other  confederates,  who  carried  on 
the  war  of  Lamia  against  Antipater  and  the  other  i 
menders  of  the  Macedonian  forces. 
Ariatotimus,  son  of  Damaretus,  through  the' 
of  Antigonos  Gonatas,  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Elis; 
but  a  conspiracy  having  been  formed  against  him,  ht 
was  slain  at  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Servator,  whither  be 
had  fled  for  refuge.   (Pausan.,  6,4,5.)  During  the  So- 
cial war,  the  Eleans  were  tbe  firmest  allies  of  the  -Eto- 
hans  in  the  Peloponnesus  ;  and  though  they  were  on 
more  than  one  occasion  basely  deserted  by  that  people, 
and  sustained  heavy  losses  in  the  field,  as  well  at  from 
tbe  devastation  of  their  territory  and  the  capture  of 
their  towns,  they  could  not  be  induced  to  desert  their 
cause  and  join  the  Achasn  league.   (Polyb.,  4, 5,  ttqq. 
—Id.,  4,  69,  tnjq  —Id  ,  4, 71,  **qq.—Id.,5, 17,  ttqq.) 
These  events,  described  by  Polybius,  are  the  last  in 
which  the  Eleans  are  mentioned  ss  an  independent 
people :  for  though  they  do  not  appear  to  have  taker 
any  part  in  the  Acbewn  war,  tbey  were  included  with 
the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesus  in  the  general  decree,  by 
which  the  whole  of  Greece  was  annexed  to  the  Ro- 
man empire. — Elis  was  by  far  the  most  fertile  and  [>op- 
ulous  district  of  the  Peloponnesus,  snd  its  inhabitants 
are  described  ss  fond  of  agriculture  snd  rural  pursuit*. 
(Pohjb.,  4,  73.)    It  is  remarked  by  Pausanias  £5, 5), 
that  Elis  was  the  only  part  of  Greece  in  which  tb«  bys 
sua  was  known  to  grow.    Another  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstsnco  relative  to  this  province  was,  thst  no  smiles 
were  engendered  in  it,  though  they  abounded  in  the 
adjoining  countries.    This  phenomenon  had  been  no- 
ticed before  by  Herodotus  (4,  80),  who  reports  that  it 
was  looked  upon  as  resulting  from  the  corse  of  Heav 
en. — Elis  was  divided  into  three  districts,  Elis  Propa 
Pisatis,  and  Tnphylia.    The  first  of  these  occupied 
the  northern  section  of  the  country,  and  has  alread 
been  alluded  to  :  the  second,  or  Pisatis,  was  thst  par 
of  tbe  Elesn  territory  through  which  flowed  the  Alpbe 
us  after  its  junction  with  the  Erymsnthus.   It  derive 
its  name  from  the  city  of  Prss :  the  third,  or  Trrphylii 
formed  the  southern  division.    Some  authors  have  de 
rived  the  name  of  tbis  portion  of  Elis  from  Tnpbylus 
an  Arcadian  prince.    (Polyb.,  4.  77.)    But  others  as- 
cribe it  with  more  probability  to  the  circumstance  of 
its  inhabitants  having  sprung  from  three  different  na- 
tions (rpta  Qv7.a),  the  Epei,  the  Minya?  or  Arcadians, 
and  the  Eleans.    (Strabo,  387. — Cramer s  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  77,  seqq.) — II  The  capital  of  Elis, 
situated,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  on  the  Peneos,  at 
the  distance  of  120  stadia  from  the  sea.    It  wss,  like 
msny  other  towns  of  Greece,  at  first  composed  of  sev- 
ers! detached  villages,  which,  being  united  after  the 
Persian  war,  formed  one  considerable  city.    It  always, 
however,  remained  without  walls ;  ss  it  was  deemed 
sacred,  and  under  the  immediste  protection  of  the  god 
whose  festival  was  there  solemnized.   Hence,  in  early 
times,  according  to  Ephorus,  those  troops  which  were 
obliged  to  traverse  this  country  delivered  up  their  arms 
on  entering  it,  and  received  them  again  npon  quitting  the 
frontier.    (Ap.  Strabo,  357.  —  Compare  Xen  ,  Hist. 
Or.,  3,  2,  20.)    But  this  primitive  state  of  things  wss 
not  of  long  duration :  for  we  subsequently  find  the 
Elesn  territory  as  little  respected  as  any  other  Grecian 
state  by  the  powers  at  war  with  that  republic ;  still  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  thus  enjoyed  for  a  time  by  the 
Eleans,  together  with  the  vast  concourse  of  persons 
attracted  by  the  Olympic  games,  greatly  contributed 
to  the  prosperitv  and  opulence  of  their  citv.    The  re- 
mains of  Elis  are  now  called  Palaofoli,  but  »b*v  «** 
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inconsiderable,  neither  are  they  interesting  from  their 
Kite  of  preservation.  (Compare  the  remarks  of  Chart' 
Her,  Travels,  vol.  2,  eh.  U.—Dodwell,  vol.  2,  p.  316. 
—GtU,  //re.  of  the  Morea,  p.  .12. — Cramer'1*  Ancient 
Grttce,  toI.  3,  p.  88,  srqq  ) 

Elissa,  another  name  for  Dido    (  Vtd.  Dido.) 

Ellopia,  a  district  of  Eubcea,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  island,  in  which  Histixa  was  situated.  Accord- 
ng  to  some,  it  derived  its  name  from  Ellops,  a  son  of 
Ion,  who  settled  here.    (Strah.,  445.) 

Elpimici.  a  daughter  of  Miltiades.  ( Vtd.  Callias 
tod  Ciroon.) 

Eltnais,  a  province  of  Persia,  lying  to  the  south 
>{  Media,  and  forming  the  northern  part  of  the  larger 
iistnct  of  Sostana.  It  denvcd  its  name  from  the  Ely- 
mm.  These  were  originally  seated  in  the  north  (Po- 
lyb.,  5,  44),  bat  in  process  of  time  spread  themselves 
over  all  lbs  rest  of  Sumana,  to  the  shores  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  (8trab.,  Eptt.,  11,  p.  1264,  ed.  Oxon.) 
EIvbmm,  the  metropolis  of  the  province,  was  famed 
for  a  neh  temple,  which  Antiochus  Epiphanes  attempt- 
ed to  plunder ;  he  was  beaten  off,  however,  by  the  in- 
habitants. The  temple  was  afterward  plundered  by 
one  of  the  Parthian  kings,  who  found  in  it,  according 
toStrabo.  10,000  talents.  (Mannert,  Gcogr.,  vol.  6, 
pt  X,p.  168.) 

Elvsiotis,  a  district  of  Macedonia,  in  the  south- 
west, bordering  on  Thessaly  and  Epirua. 

Eltsii  L  am  pi.  the  abode  of  the  blessed  in  another 
worU,  where  they  enjoyed  all  manner  of  the  pureat 
pleasures.    In  the  Homeric  mythology,  the  Elysian 
fields  lay  on  the  western  margin  of  the  earth,  by  the 
stream  of  Ocesnus,  and  to  them  the  mortal  relatives  of 
the  king  of  the  gods  were  transported,  without  tasting 
of  death,  Co  enjoy  an  immortality  of  bliss.    (Od.,  4, 
563.  seqa  )    In  the  time  of  Hesiod,  the  Elysian  Plains 
had  become  the  Isles  of  the  Blessed,  in  the  Western 
Ocean.    (Of.  tt  D  ,  169.)    Pindar,  who  has  left  a 
flowing  description  of  Elysium,  appears  to  reduce  the 
number  of  these  happy  islands  to  one.    (OL,  2,  129.) 
At  a  later  day,  a  change  of  religious  ideas  ensued, 
Drought  about  by  the  increase  of  geographical  knowl- 
edge, and  Elysium  was  moved  down  to  the  lower 
world,  as  the  place  of  reward  for  the  good.    The  po- 
etical conceptions  respecting  Elysium  made  it  a  region 
olsssid  with  perpetual  spnng,  clothed  with  continual 
verdure,  enamelled  with  flowers,  shaded  by  pleasant 
,  groves,  aasl  refreshed  by  never-failing  fountains.  Here 
the  ngbteeoa  lived  in  perfect  felicity,  communing  with 
each  other,  bathed  in  a  flood  of  light  proceeding  from 
their  own  son,  and  the  sky  at  eve  being  lighted  up 
by  their  own  constellations :  "  solemque  suum,  sua 
rubra  now*"   (Virg.,  Aun.,  6,  541.)    Their  em- 
ployment* below  resembled  those  on  earth,  and  what- 
ever had  warmly  engaged  their  attention  in  the  upper 
world,  continued  to  be  a  source  of  virtuous  enjoyment 
■  the  world  below     (Vtrg ,  Mn.,  6,  653.) 

Emathia,  the  more  ancient  name  of  Macedonia. 
Polybios  (fragm.,  24.  8)  and  Liry  (40,  3)  expressly 
assert,  however,  that  Emathia  was  originally  called  P«e- 
ansa,  though  Homer  certainly  mentions  them  as  two 
awtrnri  countries.  (Cramur't  Ancient  Greece,  vol. 
t.  p.  216  ) 

Embbita  Aoousta,  a  town  of  Lusitania,  below  Nor- 
as Cassarea,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Anas.  It  is 
bow  Mends..    (Pltn.,  9,  41) 

Eataa,  an  ancient  city  of  Syria,  situate  near  the 
swaUm  bank  of  the  Orontes,  southeast  of  Epipbania. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Emperor  Heliogabalus,  and 
contained  a  famous  temple  of  the  Sun,  in  which  Hclio- 
gabalna  was  priest.  It  is  now  called  Hems,  and  is 
merely  a  large  ruinous  town,  containing  about  2000  in- 
habitants, though  lormerlv  a  strong  and  populous  city. 
Anm   Mnreell  .  26.  10  > 

Emodi  Moktbs,  part  ol  a  chain  of  mountains  in 
Asia     Pliny  '6,  16)  states,  that  the  Fmodi  Mon'es, 


and  those  of  Imaus,  Paropamisus,  and  Caucasus  wen 
connected  together.  That  part  of  the  chain  which  Al- 
exander crossed  in  order  to  invade  Bactriana  was  call- 
ed Paropamisus,  the  more  easterly  continuation  of  the 
range  was  termed  Emodi  Monies,  and  its  still  farther 
continuation,  even  to  the  Eastern  Ocean,  was  styled 
Imaus.    (Vid.  Imaus.) 

Empbdoclbs,  a  native  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  who 
flourished  about  450  B.C.  He  was  distinguished  not 
only  as  a  philosopher,  but  also  for  his  knowledge  oi 
natural  history  and  medicine,  and  as  a  poet  and  states- 
man. After  the  death  of  his  father  Meto,  who  was  a 
wealthy  citizen  of  Agrigentum,  he  acquired  a  great 
weight  among  his  fellow-citizens  by  espousing  the  pop 
ular  party  and  favouring  democratic  measures.  His  coo 
sequence  in  the  state  became  at  length  so  great,  that 
he  ventured  to  assume  several  of  the  distinctions  of 
royalty,  particularly  a  purple  robe,  a  golden  girdle,  a 
Delphic  crown,  and  a  train  of  attendants,  always  re- 
taining a  grave  and  commanding  aspect.  The  skill 
which  he  possessed  in  medicine  snd  natural  philosophy 
enabled  him  to  perform  many  wonders,  which  he  pass- 
ed upon  the  superstitious  and  credulous  multitude  for 
miracles.  He  pretended  to  drive  away  noxious  winds 
from  his  country,  and  thereby  put  a  stop  to  epidemic 
diseases.  He  is  said  to  have  checked,  by  the  power 
of  music,  the  madness  of  a  young  man  who  was  threat- 
ening his  enemy  with  instant  death  ;  to  have  restored 
a  woman  to  life  who  had  lain  breathless  thirty  days ; 
and  to  have  done  many  other  things,  equally  astonish- 
ing, after  the  manner  of  Pythagoras.  On  account  of 
all  this,  he  was  an  object  of  universal  admiration,  so 
that  when  he  came  to  the  Olympic  games  the  eyes  of 
all  the  people  were  fixed  upon  him.  Besides  medical 
skill,  Empedocles  possessed  poetical  talents.  The 
fragments  of  his  verses  sre  scattered  throughout  the 
ancient  writers,  and  Fabriciua  is  of  opinion  that  he 
was  the  real  author  of  that  ancient  fragment  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  "  Golden  Verses  of  Pythagoras." 
Gorgias  of  Lcontint,  the  well-known  orator,  was  his  pu- 
pil, whence  it  may  seem  reasonable  to  infer,  that  Em 
pedoclcs  was  also  no  inconsiderable  master  of  the  art 
of  eloquence.  According  to  the  common  account,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  burning  crater  of  . Etna,  in  or- 
der that,  the  manner  of  his  death  not  being  known, 
he  might  afterward  pass  for  a  god  ;  but  the  secret  was 
discovered  by  means  of  one  of  his  brazen  sandals, 
which  was  thrown  out  from  the  mountain  in  a  subse- 
quent eruption  of  the  volcano.  This  story  is  rejected, 
however,  as  fictitious  by  Strabo  and  other  judicious 
writers.  The  truth  probably  was,  as  Timsus  relates, 
that,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  Empedocles  went 
into  Greece  and  never  returned,  whence  the  exact 
time  and  manner  of  his  death  remain  unknown.  Ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  he  died  at  60  years  of  age. — His 
masters  in  philosophy  are  variously  given.  By  some, 
like  the  Eleata?  generally,  he  is  called  a  Pythagorean, 
in  consequence  of  a  resemblance  of  doctrine  in  a  few 
unessential  points.  But  the  principles  of  his  theory 
evidently  snow  that  he  belongs  to  the  Eleatic  school, 
though  the  statement  which  makes  him  a  disciple  of 
Parmenides  rests  apparently  upon  no  better  founda- 
tion than  a  comparison  of  their  systems  ;  as,  in  like 
manner,  the  common  employment  of  the  mechanical 
physiology  has  led  to  an  opinion  that  he  was  a  hearer 
of  his  contemporary  Anaxagoras.  Empedocles  taught, 
that  originally  All  was  one  .  God  eternal  and  at  rest ; 
a  sphere  and  a  mixture  (zbalpoc,  ftiyfia),  without  a 
vacuum,  in  which  the  elements  of  things  were  held  to 
gether  in  undistinguishable  confusion  by  love  (fiXia), 
the  primal  force  which  unites  the  like  to  like.  In  a 
portion  of  this  whole,  however,  or,  as  he  expresses  it, 
in  the  members  of  the  Deity,  strife  (veUoc),  the  force 
which  binds  like  to  unlike,  prevailed,  and  gave  the  ele- 
ments a  tendency  to  separate  themselves,  whereby  the 
first  become  perceptible  as  sue  h,  although  the  separation 
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as  net  so  complete  but  that  each  contained  portion* 

of  the  others.  Hence  aroae  the  multiplicity  of  things. 
By  the  vivifying  counteraction  of  love,  organic  life  was 
produced,  not,  however,  to  perfect  and  so  full  of  design 
as  it  now  appears ;  but,  at  first,  eingle  limbs,  then  ir- 
regular combinations,  till  ultimately  they  received  their 
oresent  adjustments  and  perfection.  But,  aa  the  forces 
of  love  and  hate  are  constantly  acting  upon  each  other 
for  generation  or  destruction,  the  present  condition  of 
things  connot  persist  for  ever,  and  the  world  which, 
properly,  is  not  the  All,  but  only  the  ordered  part  of  it, 
will  again  be  reduced  to  a  chaotic  unity,  out  of  winch 
a  new  system  will  be  formed,  and  so  on  for  ever. 
There  is  no  real  destruction  of  anything,  but  only  a 
change  of  combinations. — Of  the  elementa  (which  he 


Juno,  and  was  hurled  to  Erebus.  (Sckd  ti  Apoll 
JUL,  L  c)— There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  tau 
mysterious  being  was  originally  an  object  of  worship, 
and  tint  be  waa  converted  into  a  hero  ia  the  usual 
manner.  The  sire  assigned  to  him  is  nothing  mors 
than  a  personification  of  the  Olympic  Games.  His 
union  with  the  moon,  and  their  ruty  daughter!,  will 
perhaps  furnish  a  key  to  bis  true  nature.  In  these 
daughters  Bockh  Bees  the  fifty  .unar  months  which 
formed  the  Olympic  cycle  of  four  years.  In  such  case, 
E nd y m ion  would  probably  be  the  sun,  who,  with  the 
moon,  is  the  author  of  the  months  ;  or,  supposing  iht 
myth  anterior  to  the  inatitution  of  the  Olympic  games, 
the  daughters  may  have  been  the  weeks  of  the  tcu 
(the  round  number  being  employed  as  usual),  of  which 


to  have  been  the  first  to  exhibit  as  four  distinct  the  sun  and  moon  are  the  parents.    The  conjunction 


of  these  bodies  at  the  time  of  new  moon  is  a  niitierol 

ting  sun,  who  gots  into  (ivdvci)  the  see,  or,  possibly, 
in  the  early  myth,  into  the  cavern  where  he  meets  the 
moon.  (Muiler,  ProUg.,  p.  WU.—Ktigklley'i  My- 
thology, p.  489,  seoo.)  The  rationalizers  said,  that 
Endytnion  was  a  hunter,  who  used  to  go  to  the  chase 
at  night,  when  the  beasts  came  out  to  feed,  awl  ia 
sleep  in  a  cavern  during  the  day ;  and  hence  he  was 
supposed  to  be  always  asleep.  {Schol.  ad  Apoll  Bk, 
1.  e.) 

Ekipkos,  I.  a  river  of  Macedonia,  in  the  district  oi 


lerta,  risint?  in 


OI 


and,  tho 


nearlv 


dry  in  summer,  becoming  a  considerable  torrent  n 
winter  from  the  heavy  rams.  Its  rugged  and  *teef 
banks,  which  in  some  places  attained  a  height  of  300 
feet,  served  for  a  long  time  as  a  defence  to  the  Mice 
donian  army  under  Perseus,  when  encamped  on  mi 
left  bank,  until  Paulus  iEmiltus,  by  sending  a  consul- 


seems 

species  of  matter),  Are,  as  the  rarest  and  most  power 
«ul,  he  held  to  be  the  chief,  and,  consequently,  the  soul 
of  all  sentient  and  intellectual  beings  which  issue  from 
the  central  fire,  or  soul  of  the  world.  The  soul  mi- 
rough  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  in  atone- 
for  some  guilt  committed  in  its  unernbodicd 
state,  when  it  is  a  demon ;  of  which  he  supposed  that 
an  infinite  number  existed.  The  seat  of  a  demon, 
when  in  a  human  body,  is  the  blood.  Closely  connect- 
ed with  this  view  of  the  objects  of  knowledge  was  his 
tneory  of  human  knowledge.  In  the  impure  separa- 
tion of  the  elements,  it  is  only  the  predominant  one 
that  the  sense*  can  apprehend  ;  and,  consequently, 
though  man  can  know  all  the  elements  of  the  whole 
singly,  he  is  unable  to  see  them  in  their  perfect  unity, 
wherein  consists  their  truth.  Empedoclea  therefore 
rejects  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  and  maintains  that 
pure  intellect  alone  can  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  This  is  the  attribute  of  the  Deity ;  for  man 
cannot  overlook  the  work  of  love  in  all  it*  extent ;  and 
the  true  unity  is  open  only  to  itself.  Hence  he  was 
hd  to  distinguish  between  the  world  as  presented  to 
our  senses  (icoopoc  ola9rrr6t\  and'  its  type  the  intel- 
lectual world  (coo/roc  vobtoV). — The  fragments  of  Em- 
pedoclea were  published,  with  a  commentary,  by  Stun, 
Ltp» ,  1805,  8 to,  and  by  Peyron,  Lip* ,  1810,  8vo. 
{Enfield,  Hut.  Phil.,  vol.  1,  p.  408.— Eneyc.  Ueeful 
Knovl.,  vol.  9,  p.  888.) 

EbporL-e,  a  country  of  Africa  Propria,  called  also 
Bvzactum,  situate  to  the  north  of  the  Syrtis  Minor. 
(Polyb.,  8,  88.)  In  it  stood  Leptis  Minor,  below 
Hadrumetum 

Carthaginians  a  talent  each  day.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
very  fruitful  district ;  and  Polybius  says,  that  almost 
all  the  hopes  of  the  Carthaginians  depended  on  the 
revenue  they  drew  from  it.  (Compare  Set/lax*  p.  49.) 
To  this  were  owing  the  anxiety  and  state  jealousy  of 
tho  Carthaginians,  that  the  Romans  should  not  sail  be- 
vond  the  Fair  promontory  which  lay  before  Carthage, 
and  becomo  acquainted  with  a  region  which  they 
might  be  tempted  to  conquer.  (Manner t, 
rof  10,  pt.  2,  p.  160  ) 

EncklIdos,  one  of  the  giants  that  warred  against  hlWadjaccot  country  was  remarkable  for  its  fertility ; 


threatened  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  forced  him  to 
abandon  his  advantageous  situation.  (Liv.,  44,  8 and 
35.— Pha.,  Vit.  Petti.  JSmil.)  The  modern  name  oi 
this  stream,  according  to  Dr.  Clarke,  is  Mak/kna 
(Travebt — Greece,  Egypt,  dec.,  vol.  7,  p.  890.)— H. 
A  river  of  Thessaly,  flowing  into  the  Apidanur,  winch 
afterward  enters  the  PeneuB.  It  rose  in  Mount Oihryi 
(Strabo,  256),  and  flowed  from  Achaia,  or  the  south- 
western part  of  Phthiotie,  aa  we  learn  from  Thucydi- 
des  (4,  78),  who  remarks  that  Draaidas  was  arrested 
in  his  march  through  Thessaly  when  about  to  cross 
This  city  is  said  to  have  paid  to  the  the  Enipeus.    It  is  now  called  the  rivet  of  Gmr* 

Near  the  Enipeus,  and  not  far  from  its  junction  wtfi 
the  Apidsnus,  was  situate  the  cily  of  Pharstlus 
(Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  399.)— III.  A 
small  river  of  Elis,  flowing  near  the  city  of  Salmone 
(ApoUotL,  1,  9, 8.)  In  Strabo'a  time  it  waa  called  tbs 
Barnichius.    (Sfreo  ,  366.) 

Enna,  a  city  of  Sieily,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
seats  of  the  Siculi,  and  celebrated  over  the  whole  tai- 

fot  its 


Jove.  Minerva  filing  upon  him,  as  be  Bed,  the  island 
>f  Sicily,  where  his  motions  caused,  according  to  the 
poets,  the  eruptions  of  /Etna.  (Pind.,  Pyth.,  8,  16. 
— Id.,  Mm.,  1.  100,— Jd.  ib.,  4,  40  — Eurip.,  Ion, 
804,  ttqq.—Apollod.,  1,  6,  8.) 

EnovmIon,  the  son  of  Aethlius  and  Calyee.  He 
led  a  colony  of  JSolians  from  Thessaly,  and  founded 
the  city  of  Elis.  Endymion,  it  is  said,  gained  the  love 
of  the  goddess  Selene,  or  the  Moon,  and  she  bore  him 
fifty  daughter*.  (Pautan.',  5,  1.)  Jove,  aa  a  favour, 
allowed  him  to  live  as  long  as  he  pleased  {Schol.  ad 
Apoll.  Rh.,  4,  67) ;  or,  aa  others  said,  granted  bun  the 
boon  of  perpetual  sleep.  The  place  of  his  repose  was 
a  cavern  of  Mount  La  Unas  in  Caria,  and  thither  Se- 
lene used  to  repair  to  visit  him.  Some  said  he  waa 
made  immortal  for  his  righteousness  ;  others,  that,  like 
»,  when  raised  to  heaven,  he  aspired  to  the  love  of 
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2nd,  not  so  much  for  its  size  and  opulence,  aa 
being  the  principal  centre  of  the  worship  of 
The  adiaccnt  country  was  remarkable  for  its  fe 


ana  in  the  plains  of  Enna  Proserpina  was  spotting 
when  Pluto  carried  her  away  to  be  mistress  of  lb* 
lower  world.    Here,  too,  she  had  Minerva  and  Dtant 
for  her  youthful  companions.    (Lhod.  Sic,  6,  8.)  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  waa  a  cave,  facing  the 
north,  through  which  the  King  of  Hades  is  said  to  rmc 
driven  his  chariot  as  he  waa.  bearing  off  hi*  priae. 
We  have  in  this,  no  doubt,  some  old  Siculan  legend, 
appropriated  by  the  Greeks  to  goddesses  of  their  own 
mythology.    Enna  was  regarded  aa  the  navel  of  Sicily 
(o^ooAor  £i«r3ior.— Centra.,  Hymn,  in  Cer.,  v.  I* 
—Compare  Cte.  tn  Verr.,  4.  48.  «e»e>  ),  and  hare  Ce- 
res  and  Proserpina  had  one  of  their  most  sacred  tem- 
ples.   In  a  political  point  of  view  Enna  was  never  of 
any  importance.    From  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginian? 
it  fell  into  those  of  the  Romans,  and 
when  about  to  abandon  the  I 
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lormer  matter*,  th*>  inhabitants  met  with  prompt  and 
signal  chastisement.  (Lip  ,  24,38,  teqq.)  From  thia 
penod  the  city  gradually  declined.  The  aite  of  the 
ancient  place  m  at  present  occupied  by  the  modern 
Castro  Giovanni,  but  nearly  all  traces  of  the  blooming 
meads  in  its  neighbourhood  have  disappeared.  (For 
some  account  of  the  modern  place  and  its  vicinity,  con- 
sult Hoart's  Classical  Tour,  vol.  2,  p.  247,  seqq.) 

Kvnt 4  Hodoi,  a  spot  in  Thrace,  near  which  the 
city  of  Amphipohs  waa  founded.  It  appears  to  have 
derived  Us  name,*  which  means  "  the  Nine  Ways," 
firom  the  number  of  roads  which  met  here  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  Thrace  and  Macedon.  Thia  supposition 
is  confirmed  by  travellers  who  have  explored  the  adja- 
cent country,  and  who  report,  that  all  the  principal 
communications  between  the  coast  and  plains  must 
have  ltd  through  this  pass.  It  waa  here,  according  to 
Herodotus  (7,  1 14),  that  Xerxes  snd  his  army  crossed 
the  Strymon  on  bridges,  after  having  offered  a  sacri- 
fice of  white  horses  to  that  river,  and  buried  alive  nine 
youths  and  maidens.  (Walpole's  Collection,  p.  611). 
— Cromer' »  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  292.) 

Exivius,  Qumtus,  a  poet,  who  has  generally  received 
the  distinguished  appellation  of  the  Father  of  Roman 
Sonjr    He  was  born  at  Rudiss,  a  town  of  Calabria, 
and  lived  from  B  C.  239  to  B.C.  169.   (Cic,  Brutus, 
:.  IS. — Id.,  de  Sentct.,  e.  6.)    In  his  early  youth  he 
went  to  Sardinia ;  and,  if  Siliua  Italicus  (12,  398)  may 
be  believed,  he  served  in  the  Calabrian  levies,  which, 
in  the  year  216  B.C.,  followed  Titua  Manlius  to  the 
war  which  he  waged  in  that  island  against  the  favour- 
ers of  the  Carthaginian  cause.    After  the  termination 
of  the  campaign,  be  continued  to  live  for  twelve  years 
iu  Sardinia.    Aurelius  Victor  says  he  taught  Cato 
Greek  in  Sardinia  ("  In  pratura  Sardimam  subegit, 
ubt  ah  Enmo  Gratis  Uteris  institutus") ;  but  this  is 
inconsistent  with  what  is  delivered  by  Cicero,  that  Ca- 
to did  not  acquire  Greek  till  bia  old  age.   (De  Sent ct  , 
c.  8.)    Ennius  was  at  last  brought  to  Rome  by  Cato 
the  Censor,  who,  in  204  B.C.,  visited  Sardinia,  on  re- 
turning as  quaestor  from  Africa.    (Corn.  Nep.,  Vtt. 
Cat.)    At  Rome  ho  fixed  his  residence  on  the  Aven- 
tme  Hill,  where  he  lived  in  a  very  frugal  manner,  hav- 
ing only  a  single  maid  aa  an  attendant.    (Huron ., 
Citron.  Euseb.,  p  37.)    He  instructed,  however,  the 
patrician  youth  in  Greek,  and  acquired  the  friendship 
of  many  of  the  most  illustrious  men  in  the  state.  Be- 
ing distinguished  in  arms  as  well  as  letters,  he  followed 
M  Kulviot  Nobtlior  during  his  expedition  to  iEtolia 
;Cic.,  pro  Areata,  c   10  —  Id  ,  Tuse.  Disp.,  1,  2); 
and,  in  185  B.C.,  he  obtained  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
through  the  favour  of  Quintus  Fulvius  Nobilior,  the 
son  of  hie  former  patron,  Marcus.    (Cic.,  Brutus,  c. 
20.)    He  was  also  protected  by  the  elder  Scipio  Afn- 
csnus,  whom  he  la  said  to  have  accompanied  in  most 
of  his  campaigns.    (Ctaudtan,  de  Laud.  Sttlic,  lib.  3, 
frtsf  )    It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  see  in  what  expe- 
ditions ho  could  have  attended  this  renowned  general. 
Seipio'a  Spanish  and  African  wars  were  concluded  be- 
fore Ennius  was  brought  from  Sardinia  to  Rome  ;  and 
the  campaign  against  Antiochus  waa  commenced  and 
terminated  while  he  waa  serving  under  Fulvius  Nobilior 
in  .ttolis     In  his  old  age  he  obtained  the  friendship 
of  Scipio  Naaica  ;  and  the  degree  of  intimacy  subsist- 
ing between  them  has  been  characterized  by  the  well- 
known  anecdote  of  their  successively  feigning  to  be 
from  tome.    (Cic,  de  (hat.,  2,  68.)    He  is  said  to 
have  been  intemperate  in  drinking  (Horat.,  Epist  ,  I, 
19,  7),  which  brought  on  the  disease  called  Morbus 
Arheularis,  a  disorder  resembling  the  gout,  of  which 
he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  just  after  he  had  exhib- 
ited his  tragedy  of  Thyestes.    (Ser.  Sammonicu* ,  it 
Maxima,  c.  37.)    The  evils,  however,  of  old  age  and 
indigence  were  supported  by  him,  as  we  learn  from 
Cicero,  with  such  patience,  and  even  cheerfulness,  that 
woo  Id  almost  have  imagined  he  derived  satisfac- 


tion from  circumstances  which  are  usually  regarded  as 
of  all  others,  the  most  dispiriting  and  oppressive.  (De 
Senect.  c.  6.)  The  honours  due  to  his  character  and 
talents  were,  aa  is  frequently  the  case,  reserved  till 
after  his  death,  when  a  bust  of  him  was  erected  in  the 
family  tomb  of  the  Scipios.  (Cic,  pro  Aich.,  c.  9. — 
Vol.  Max.,  8,  16,  1.)  In  the  daya  of  Livy  the  bust 
still  remained  near  that  sepulchre,  beyond  the  Porta 
Capena,  along  with  the  statues  of  Afncanus  and  Scipio 
Aaiaticus  (Lid.  38, 56).  The  tomb  was  discovered  in 
1780,  on  a  farm  aituated  between  the  Via  Appia  and 
Via  Latins.  The  alabs,  which  have  been  removed  to 
the  Vatican,  contained  several  inscriptions,  commem- 
orating different  persons  of  the  Scipian  family.  There 
were  neither  statues  nor  any  memorials  remaining  oi 
Afncanus  himself  or  Asiaticua  (Banket.  Civil  History 
of  Rome,  vol.  1,  p.  367. — Hobhouse,  Illustrations  o 
Ckilde  Harold,  p.  167);  but  a  laurelled  bust  of  Pep- 
penno  stone,  which  was  found  here,  and  which  now 
stands  on  the  sarcophagus  of  Scipio  Barbatua  in  the 
Vatican,  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  Ennius  (Rome  tn 
the  19/ A  Century,  Letter  36,  vol.  2,  p.  401,  Am.  ed. 
There  is  slso  still  extant  an  epitaph,  reported  to  have 
been  written  for  himself  (Cic,  Tusc  Disp.,  1,  15), 
strongly  characteristic  of  that  overweening  conceit, 
and  high  estimation  of  his  own  talents,  which  are  said 
to  have  formed  a  principal  defect  in  his  character  : 

"  Adspicite,  0  cites,  senis  Enni  imaginis  formam 
Hie  vestrum  pan  tit  maxima  /acta  patrum. 
Nemo  me  lacrymis  decor et,  ncc  funera  fietu 
Faxit — cur  1  volito  virus  per  ora  virum." 

To  judgo  by  the  fragments  of  his  works  which  remain 
Ennius  greatly  surpassed  his  predecessors,  not  only  iu 
poetical  genius,  but  iu  the  art  of  versification.  By 
his  time,  indeed,  the  best  models  of  Greek  composi- 
tion had  begun  to  be  studied  at  Rome.  Enniua  par 
licularly  professed  to  have  imitated  Homer,  and  tried 
to  persuade  his  countrymen  that  the  soul  and  geniui 
of  that  great  poet  had  revived  in  him,  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  peacock,  according  to  the  process  of  Pytha- 
gorean transmigration.  From  a  passage  in  Lucretius 
( 1,  113,  seqq.),  it  would  appear,  that  Ennius  somewhere 
in  his  works  had  described  a  dcacent  into  hell,  through 
which  he  feigned  that  the  shade  of  Homer  had  con- 
ducted him  in  the  same  manner  aa  Dante  afterward 
chose  Virgil  for  hia  mystagoguo.  Accordingly,  we 
find  in  the  worka  of  Ennius  innumerable  imitations  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  It  is,  however,  the  Greek 
tragic  writers  whom  be  has  chiefly  imitated  ;  and  in- 
deed it  appears,  from  the  fragmcuta  that  remain,  that 
all  his  plays  were  rather  translations  from  the  dramas 
of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  on  the  same  subjects 
which  he  has  chosen,  than  original  tragediea.  They 
arc  founded  on  the  old  topics  of  Priam  and  Paris,  Hec 
lor  and  Hecuba.  Nor,  although  Ennius  was  the  first 
writer  who  introduced  saline  composition  into  Rome, 
aro  his  pretensions,  in  this  respect,  to  originality,  very 
distinguished.  He  adapted  the  ancient  satires  of  the 
Tuscan  and  Oscan  stage  to  the  closet,  by  refining 
their  grossness,  softening  their  asperity,  and  introdu- 
cing railleries,  borrowed  from  the  Greek  poets,  with 
whom  ho  was  familiar.  His  satires  thus  appear  to 
have  been  a  species  of  cento,  msde  up  from  passages 
of  various  poems,  which,  by  slight  alterations,  were 
humorously  or  satirically  applied,  and  chiefly  to  the 
delineation  of  character.  Tho  fragments  which  remain 
of  those  satires  are  too  short  and  broken  to  allow  us 
even  to  divine  their  subject.  Quintilian  mentions,  that 
one  of  the  satires  contained  a  dialogue  between  Life 
and  Death,  contending  with  each  other,  a  mode  of 
composition  suggested  perhaps  by  the  allegory  of  Pro 
dicua.  We  are  farther  informed  by  Aulus  Gellias 
(2,  29),  that  he  introduced  into  another  satire,  with 
great  skill  and  beauty,  iEsop's  fable  of  the  Larks,  now 
well  known  through  the  imitation  of  Fontaine  (liv.  4, 
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cb.  28. — "  VAUmtttt  tt  ses  petit*  atec  U  maitre  cTun 
champ").  It  is  certainly  much  to  bo  regretted  that  we 
possess  such  scanty  fragments  of  these  productions, 
which  would  have  been  curious  as  the  first  attempts 
at  a  species  of  composition,  which  was  carried  to  such 
perfection  by  succeeding  Latin  poets,  and  which  has 
been  regarded  as  almost  peculiar  to  the  Romans. 
The  great  work,  however,  of  Ermine,  and  of  which 
-o  hate  still  considerable  remains,  was  his  Annals, 
or  Metrical  Chronicles,  devoted  to  the  celebration  of 
Roman  exploits,  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Istrian  war.  These  annals  were  writ* 
ten  by  our  poet  in  his  old  age ;  at  leaat  A  ulna  Gel- 
1ms  informs  us,  on  the  authority  of  Varro,  that  the 
twelfth  book  was  finished  by  him  in  bis  sixty-seventh 
year  (17,  31).  The  annala  of  Enniua  were  partly 
founded  on  those  ancient  traditions  and  old  heroic  bal- 
lads, which  Cicero,  on  the  authority  of  Cato's  Ori- 
gints,  mentions  as  having  been  sung  at  feasts  by 
the  guests,  many  centuries  before  the  age  of  Cato, 
in  praise  of  the  heroes  of  Rome.  Niebubr  has  at- 
tempted to  show,  that  all  tho  memorable  cventa  of 
Roman  history  had  been  versified  in  ballads  or  metri- 
cal chronicles,  in  the  Saturnian  measure,  before  the 
time  of  Enniua ;  who,  according  to  him,  merely  ex- 

Eresscd  in  the  Greek  hexameter  what  his  predecessors 
ad  delivered  in  a  ruder  strain,  and  then  maliciously 
depreciated  these  ancient  compositions,  in  order  that 
he  himself  might  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  Ro- 
man poetry.  The  chief  work,  according  to  Niebuhr, 
from  which  Ennius  borrowed,  was  a  romantic  epopee, 
or  chronicle,  made  up  from  these  heroic  ballads,  about 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome,  commencing 
with  the  accession  of  Tarquinius,  and  ending  with  the 
battle  of  Regillua. — Ennius  begins  his  Annals  with  an 
invocation  of  the  nine  Muses,  and  the. account  of  a 
vision  in  which  Homer  had  appeared  to  him,  and  re- 
lated the  story  of  the  metamorphosis  already  mention- 
ed. He  afterward  invokes  a  great  number  of  the 
gods,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  history  of  the  Al- 
ba n  kings,  the  dream  of  the  Vestal  virgin  Ilia,  which 
announced  her  pregnancy  by  Mars  and  the  foundation 
of  Rome.  The  reigns  of  tho  kings,  and  tho  contests 
of  the  republic  with  the  neighbouring  states  previous 
to  the  Punic  war,  occupy  the  metrical  annals  to  the 
end  of  the  sixth  book.  It  should  be  observed,-in  pass- 
ing, that  the  Annals  were  not  separated  by  Ennius 
himself  into  books  ;  but  were  so  divided,  long  after  hia 
death,  by  the  grammarian  Q.  Vargunteiua.  ( Sue  ton  , 
de  lllustr.  Gramrn.,  o.  2.)  Cicero,  in  hia  Brutus  (c. 
19),  says  that  Ennius  did  not  treat  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  as  Na»vius  had  previously  written  on  the  same 
subject.    P.  Merula,  however,  who  edited  the 


at  Ilium  which  be  thai 


dirClm  domus  Ilium,  et  iicluta  btllo 


cation  of  this 
apostrophizes : 

"Opatria!  0 
Pergama  !" 

Different  Latin  writers  extol  tho  elegant  lines  of  Eo- 
nius immediately  following,  in  which  the  Roman  m*> 
diers,  alluding  to  its  magnificent  revival  in  Rome, ex- 
claim with  euthusiasm,  that  Ilium  could  not  be  <k> 
strayed : 

"  Quai  neque  Dardantcis  campeu  fatuert  peart, 
ffec  quom  eapta  capei,  nec  quom  combust*  crmum," 

a  passage  which  has  been  closely  imitated  in  the  stv 
enth  book  of  Virgil  (v.  294,  tew.).  The  fifteenth 
book  relates  the  expedition  of  Fulvius  Nobihor  to 
JCtolia,  which  Ennius  himself  is  said  to  have  accom- 
panied. In  the  two  following  books  he  prosecutes  the 
Istrian  war.  The  concluding,  or  eighteenth  book, 
seems  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  personal  to  the 
poet  himself.  Connected  with  his  annals  there  is  a 
poem  of  Ennius  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  Scipio,  in  which  occurs  a  much-»dmired  de- 
scription of  the  calm  of  evening,  where  the  flow  of  the 
versification  is  finely  modulated  to  the  still  and  solemn 
imagery.  Horace,  in  one  of  hia  odee  (4,  8),  strongly 
expresses  the  glory  and  honour  which  the  Calabnic 
of  Ennius  had  conferred  on  Scipio  by  this  poem 


frag- 
f  Ci- 


is  of  opinion  that  this 
cero  can  only  mean  that  he  had  not  entered  into  much 
detail  of  its  events,  as  be  finds  several  lines  in  the 
seventh  book  which,  be  thinks,  evidently  apply  to  the 
first  Carthaginian  war,  particularly  the  description  of 
naval  operations,  and  the  building  of  the  first  fleet  with 
which  the  Carthaginians  were  attacked  by  the  Ro- 
mans. In  some  of  the  editions  of  Ennius,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  friend  and  military  adviser  of  Servihus,  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  intended  as  a  portrait  of  the  poet 


himself,  is  ranged 


the 


book.  The 


eighth  and  ninth  books  of  these  Annals,  which  are 
much  mutilated,  detail  the  events  of  the  second  Car- 
thaginian war  in  Italy  and  *  fries.  This  was  by  much 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  copious  subject  which 
Eonius  had  chosen,  and  a  portion  of  it  on  which  be 
would  probably  exert  all  the  force  of  his  genius,  in  order 
the  more  to  honour  hie  friend  and  patron  Scipio  Afri- 
cauus.  The  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  books  of  the 
Annals  of  Ennius  contain  the  war  with  Philip  of  Maco- 
don.  In  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth,  Han- 
nibal excites  Antiochus  to  a  war  against  the  Romans, 
tn  the  fourteenth  book,  the  consul  Scipio,  in  tl> 
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devoted  to  his  praise. — The  historical  poems  of  Ennius 
appear  to  have  been  written  without  the  introduction 
of  much  machinery  or  decorative  fiction ;  and  whether 
founded  on  ancient  ballads  or  framed  conformably  to 
historical  truth,  they  are  obviously  deficient  in  those 
embellishments  of  imagination  which  form  the  distinc- 
tion between  a  poem  and  •  metrical  chronicle.   In  tat 
subject  which  he  had  chosen,  Enniua  wanted  the  poet- 
ic, «i  vantages  of  distance  in  place  or  time.    But  though 
not  master  of  a  shell  round  which  the  passions  would 
throng,  or  at  the  sound  of  which  a  whole  people  would 
fall  prostrate,  aa  at  the  first  breath  of  Jubal'a  lyre,  still 
the  Annals  of  Ennius,  aa  a  national  work,  were  highl? 
gratifying  to  a  proud,  ambitious  people,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, continued  long  popular  at  Rome.    They  were 
highly  relished  in  the  days  of  Horace  and  VirgU;  and 
as  far  down  aa  the  reign  of  Marcus  A  melius,  they 
were  recited  in  theatres  and  other  public  places  for  the 
amusement  of  the  people.    (Aulus  GclUus,  18,  5  ) 
The  Romans,  indeed,  were  so  formed  on  his  style,  thai 
Seneca  called  them  populus  Ennianus,  an  Enniao  rice, 
and  said  that  both  Cicero  and  Virgil  were  obliged, 
contrary  to  their  own  judgment,  to  employ  antiquated 
terms,  in  compliance  with  the  reigning  prejudice. 
(Aul.  GeU.,  12,  2.)    From  hia  example,  too,  added  to 
the  national  character,  the  historical  epic  became  in 
future  times  the  gTeat  poetical  resource  of  the  Ro- 
mans, woo  versified  almost  every  important  event  u 
their  hialory.    Besides  the  Pharsalia  of  Lucan,  and  the 
Punica  of  Silius  Italicue,  which  still  survive,  there 
wero  many  works  of  this  description  which  are  now 
lost.    Varro  Attacinua  chose  as  his  subject  Caster's 
war  with  the  Sequani ;  Veriua,  the  deeds  of  Augustus 
and  Agnppa  ;  Valgiua  Rufua,  the  battle  of  Actium ; 
Albinovanus,  tho  exploits  of  Uermanicns;  Cicero, 
those  of  Marios,  and  the  eventa  of  his  own  consulship. 
— The  poem  of  Ennius,  entitled  Phagciica,  is  curious; 
since  one  would  hardly  suppose  that,  in  this  early  *ge 
luxury  had  made  such  progress,  that  the  culinary  art 
should  have  been  systematically  or  poetically  treated. 
All  that  we  know,  however,  of  the  manner  in  which  rt 
waa  prepared  or  served  up,  is  from  the  Apolopta  of 
Apuleiua.   It  was,  as  ita  name  imports,  a  didactic 
poem  on  eatables,  particularly  fish.     It  ia  well  known, 
that  previous  to  the  time  of  Ennius,  this  subject  had 
been  discussed,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  by  venous 
Greek  authors,  and  was  particularly  detailed  in  the 
poem  of  Arches tratus  the  Epicurean.    It  appears  from 
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tpisugs  of  Apuleius,  that  the  work  of  Ennius  was  a 
digest  of  all  the  previous  books  on  this  sub/eel  The 
eleven  lines  which  remain,  and  which  hare  been  pre- 
wired by  Apuleius,  mention  the  places  where  differ- 
ent lorts  of  fish  ere  found  in  greatest  perfection  end 
ibondsncc.  Another  poem  of  Ennios,  entitled  Epi- 
ctarww,  wa*  so  called  because  it  was  translated  from 
the  Greek  work  of  Epicharmus,  the  Pythagorean,  on 
the  Nature  of  Things,  in  the  same  manner  as  Plato 
pre  the  name  of  Tima*us  to  the  book  which  he  trans- 
lated from  Ttmzus  the  Loehen.  The  fragment*  of 
this  work  of  Ennius  are  so  broken  and  corrupted,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  follow  the  plan  of  hie  poem,  or  the 
system  of  philosophy  which  it  inculcated.  It  appears, 
however,  to  hare  contained  many  speculations  con- 
cerning tiie  elements  of  which  the  world  was  primarily 
composed,  and  which,  according  to  hen,  were  water, 
earth,  air,  and  fire  (Varro,  R.  R.,  I,  4);  as  also  with 
regard  to  the  preeerrethre  powers  of  nature.  Jupiter 
seems  merely  to  hare  been  considered  bv  him  as  the  air. 
the  c/ouds,  and  the  storm. — Ennius,  however. 


compositions  thus  appear  to  have  been  formed  entirely 
on  Greek  onginsJe,  bee  not  a  railed  himself  so  success- 
fully of  these  writings  as  Virgil  has  done  of  the  works  of 
Ennius  himself.    The  prince  of  Letin  poets  has  often 
condescended  to  imitate  long  passages,  and  sometimes 
to  copr  whole  lines,  from  the  Father  of  Roman  Song. 
This  has  been  shown,  in  e  close  comparison,  by  Ma- 
erobinB,  in  hie  Saturnalia  (6,  1,  ttqq.y  Lucretius 
and  Orid  bare  also  frequently  availed  themselves  of 
the  works  of  Ennius.    His  description  of  the  cutting 
of  a  forest,  tn  order  to  fit  oot  a  fleet  against  the  Car- 
:h»cin«ana,  in  the  seventh  book,  has  been  imitated  by 
Statin*  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Thebars.    The  pas- 
sage in  hie  sixth  Satire,  in  which  he  has  painted  the 
happy  situation  of  e  parasite,  compared  with  that  of 
the  master  of  e  feast,  is  copied  in  Terence'*  Phonnto 
(2,  2).—  ft  appears,  then,  that  Ennia*  occasionally 
produced  verses  of  considerable  harmony  and  beauty, 
u4  that  bis  conceptions  were  frequently  expressed 
viva  energy  and  spirit.    It  mast  be  recollected,  how* 
ever,  that  the  Knee  imitated  by  Virgil,  and  the  other 
passages  which  are  usually  selected  with  reference  to 
the  imitation  of  the  early  bard  by  other  poets,  are  very 
favourable  specimens  of  his  taste  and  genius.  Many 
verses  are  harsh  and  defective  in  their  mechani- 
cal construction  ;  other*  are  frigidly  prosaie ;  and  not 
a  few  we  deformed  with  the  most  absurd  conceit*,  not 
*o  roach  in  the  idea,  as  in  a  jingle  of  words  and  ex- 
travagant alliteration. — On  the  whole,  the  work*  of 
Error  us  are  rather  pleasing  end  interesting,  as  the  carry 
bloeaoma  of  that  poetry  which  afterward  opened  to 
such  perfection,  than  estimable  from  their  intrinsic 
Vso/v.    But.  whatever  may  have  been  the  merit  of 
•he  works  of  Ennius.  of  which  we  are  now  but  incom- 
petent judges,  they  were  at  least  sufficiently  ranous. 
Epic,  dramatic,  satiric,  and  didactic  poetry  were  all 
successively  attempted  by  him  ;  and  we  also  leam  that 
he  sxcrciscd  himself  in  the  lighter  species  of  verse,  es 
ep.gTam  and  acrostic.    (Ctc.,  de  Dm.,  2, 64.)  For 
dns  novelty  and  exuberance  it  is  not  difficult  to  ac- 
count.   The  fountains  of  Greek  literature,  a*  yet  un- 
tatted  in  Lathtm,  were  open  for  his  imitation.  He 
stood  m  rerr  different  circumstances  from  those  Greek 
bards  who  drew  solely  from  the  resources  of  their 


awn  groins  ;  or  from  his  successors  in  Latin  poetry, 
who  svrote  after  the  best  productions  of  Greece  had 
become  familiar  to  the  Romans  He  wee  thus  placed 
in  a  ■tnatioo  in  which  be  could  enjoy  all  the  popularity 
and  applause  due  to  originality,  without  undergoing 
thf  labour  of  invention,  and  might  rapidly  run  with 
through  every  mode  of  the  h/re,  without  pes- 
sary incredible  diversity  of  genius. — Thus  far 
spoken  of  the  poetical  production*  of  Ennius : 
no  at  curious  point  connected  with  his  literary 
his  prose  translation  of  the  celebrated  work  of 
(loo 
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Eubemeras,  entitled  'lead  'Avaypafq.  The  inns** 
lion,  as  well  as  the  original  work,  is  lost.  Some  frag- 
ments, however,  have  been  saved  by  St.  Augustine 
and  Lactantiua.  It  ia  clear,  notwithstanding  their  ob- 
servance of  prodigies  and  religious  ceremonies,  that 
there  prevailed  a  considerable  spirit  of  free  thinking 
among  the  Romans  in  the  day*  of  Euniua.  This  is  ex 
cDTplined,  not  merely  by  his  translation  of  Euheroerus, 
and  the  definition  of  the  nature  of  Jupiter  in  bis  Epi- 
charmus, but  by  ranous  passages  in  dramas  adapted 
for  public  representation,  and  which  deride  the  super- 
stitions of  augurs  and  soothsayers,  as  well  as  the  false 
ideas  entertained  of  the  worshipped  dirimtie*.  Polyb- 
ius,  too,  who  flourished  shortly  after  Ennius,  speaks 
of  the  fear  of  the  gods  and  the  inventions  of  augury 
merely  a*  en  excellent  political  engine,  at  tho  same 
time  that  he  reprehends  the  rashness  and  absurdity  of 
those  who  were  endeavouring  to  extirpate  such  useful 
opinions, — The  fragment*  of  Ennius  will  be  found  in 
the  Fragment*  Veterttm  Poctarum  Latinorum,  by 
Robert  and  Henry  Stephen*,  Pari;  1564;  in  the 
Fragmrnta  Veler.  Tragic.  Latin.,  by  Scriveriue,  L 
Bat.,  1680 ;  in  the  Opera  et  Fragnunta  Veter.  Poet. 
Lot.,  by  Maitteire,  Land.,  1713  (vol.  3,  p.  1456,  teqq.)-t 
in  the  Facta  Scemci  Latinorum  of  Bothe,  Halbertt, 
1823  (vol.  5,  pt  1,  Fragment.  Tragic;  pt.  2,  Fragtn. 
Com.);  in  the  Fragmtnta  JCnmt  of  Columna,  Ntap., 
1590,  improved  by  Hceselius,  A  nut.,  1707,  4to,  dec. 
{Dunlop,  Rom,  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  84,  teqq .—Sehbll,  Hut. 
Lit.  Rem.,  vol.  1,  p.  114  —  Id.  ib.,  p.  148.  —  iroAr, 
Gtsch.  Rom.  Lit.,  p.  78,  teqq.) 

Entilla,  a  city  of  Sicily,  in  the  western  quarter  of 
the  island,  near  the  river  Hypsa  and  northeast  of  Seli- 
nus.  It  was  one  of  the  three  cities  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  yEgestes,  a  fable  which  clearly  indicates 
the  great  antiquity  at  least  of  the  place,  end  marks  it 
a*  o?  Sicanian  origin.  We  find  it  at  one  time  under 
the  power  of  Carthage,  though  with  s  free  constitution. 
At  a  subsequent  period  it  received  a  body  of  Cam  pa- 
man  troops,  which  had  been  disbanded  by  Dionvsms 
the  elder,  end  it  met  with  the  same  fate  that  all  those 
cities  encountered  which  bad  received  the  Campani 
within  their  wall* ;  the  male  inhabitants  were  slaugh- 
tered, and  the  city  became  the  property  of  these  mer- 
cenaries. This  change  of  masters,  however,  made  no 
alteration  in  the  affairs  of  Entella  as  far  as  it*  standing 
with  Csrthagc  was  concerned:  the  Campani  aided 
with  the  last- mentioned  power  as  the  former  inhabi- 
tant* had  done,  and  were,  in  consequence,  besieged 
by  Dionysius,  who  finally  captured  the  city.  (Dtod. 
Sic.,  14,  9.— Id.,  16,  73.  —  Id.,  16,  67.)  We  hear 
little  of  the  place  in  later  times.  The  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  are  still  called  Entella,  end  are  aituate  to 
the  east  of  Poggio  Rcale,  near  the  modern  river  Bali- 
ex.    (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  8,  p.  444  ) 

Entellos,  a  Sicilian,  who,  though  advanced  in 
years,  entered  the  list*  sgsinst  the  Trojan  Dares,  and 
conquered  him  in  s  pugilistic  encounter.  He  bad 
been,  in  earlier  year*,  the  friend  and  companion  in 
arms  of  Eryx.    ( Ftrg.,  JEn.,  5,  387,  teqq.) 

EnvalIus  ('EwdXiot),  a  surname  frequently  given 
to  Mars  in  the  Iliad,  and  corresponding  with  the  name 
Enyo  ('Evwi)  given  to  Bellooa.  (Horn.,  II.,  8,  864 
— Id.  ib.,  13,  619.— Id.  tb.,  17,  859,  dec.) 

Enyo  ('Evwi),  the  daughter  of  Pborcys  and  Ceto, 
according  to  Heatod  (Theog.,  873).  She  was  a  war 
goddess,  and  one  of  the  companions  of  Mars,  and  an 
Bwers  to  the  Bellona  of  the  Romans.  Some  mylholo- 
giste  make  her  the  sister,  others  the  wife,  of  Mais 
(Kt/i.  Bellona.) 

Eos  (Hue),  the  name  of  Aurora  among  the  Greek*, 
whence  the  epithet  Emu  is  applied  to  all  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  world.  (Ovid,  Fatt.,  3,  406 ;  A.  A.,  3, 
537;  8,  478.— Virg.,  G.,  1,  888;  3,  115.) 

Epaminonoas,  a  Theban  statesman  and  soldier,  ir 
for  both  talents  and  virtue,  there  is  * 
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remarkable  concurrence  of  ancient  writer*.  Nepos 
observes  that,  before  Epaminondas  was  born,  and  after 
his  death,  Thebes  was  always  in  subjection  to  some 
3ther  powor :  on  the  contrary,  while  be  directed  ber 
councils,  she  was  at  the  head  of  Greece.  Hia  public 
life  extends  from  the  restoration  of  democracy  by  Pe- 
lopidas  and  the  other  exiles,  B.C.  379,  to  the  battle 
of  Mantinea,  B.C.  362.  In  the  conspiracy  by  which 
that  revolution  was  effected  he  took  no  part,  refu- 
sing to  stain  his  hands  with  the  blood  of  his  country- 
men but  thenceforward  he  became  the  prime  mover 
of  the  Theban  state.  Hia  policy  was  first  directed  to 
assert  the  right,  and  to  secure  the  power  to  Thebes 
of  controlling  the  other  cities  of  Botolia,  several  of 
which  claimed  to  be  independent.  In  tbis  cause  he 
ventured  to  engage  his  country,  single  handed,  in  war 
with  the  Spartans,  who  marched  into  Bceotia,  B.C. 
371,  with  a  force  superior  to  any  which  eould  be 
brought  against  them.  The  Theban  generals  were  di- 
vided in  opinion  whether  a  battle  should  be  risked  , 
for  to  encounter  the  Lacedemonians  with  inferior 
numbers  was  universally  esteemed  hopeless.  Epami- 
nondas prevailed  with  his  colleagues  to  venture  it ;  and 
devised  on  this  occasion  a  new  method  of  attack.  In- 
stead of  joining  battle  along  the  whole  line,  he  concen- 
trated an  overwhelming  force  on  one  point,  directing 
the  weaker  part  of  his  line  to  keep  back.  The  Spartan 
right  being  broken  and  their  king  slain,  the  rest  of  the 
army  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  field.  This 
memorable  battle  was  fought  at  Leuctra.  The  moral 
effect  of  it  was  much  more  important  than  the  mere 
loss  inflicted  upon  Sparta,  for  it  overthrew  the  pre- 
scriptive superiority  in  armVclaimed  by  that  state*  ever 
since  its  reformation  by  Lycurgus.  This  brilliant  suc- 
cess led  Epaminondas  to  the  second  object  of  his  pol- 
icy, the  overthrow  of  the  supremacy  of  Sparta,  and  the 
substitution  of  Thebes  as  the  leader  of  Greece  in  the 
democratic  interest.  In  this  hope  a  Theban  army, 
under  his  command,  marched  into  the  Peloponnesus 
early  in  the  winter,  B.C.  369,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Eleans,  Arcadians,  and  Argives,  invaded  and  laid 
waste  a  large  part  of  Laconia.  Numbers  of  the  He- 
Iota  took  that  opportunity  to  shake  oif  a  most  oppress- 
ive slavery ;  and  Epaminondas  struck  s  deadly  blow 
at  the  power  of  Sparta,  by  establishing  these  descend- 
ants of  the  old  Messeniana  on  Mount  Ithome  in  Mes- 
scnia,  as  an  independent  slate,  and  inviting  their  coun- 
trymen, scattered  through  Italy  and  Sicily,  to  return  to 
their  ancient  patrimony.  Numbers  obeyed  the  call. 
This  memorable  event  is  known  in  history  as  the  re- 
turn of  the  Messeniana,  and  two  hundred  years  had 
elapsed  since  their  expulsion.  In  366  B.C.,  Epami- 
nondas again  led  an  army  into  the  Peloponnesus ;  but, 
not  fulfilling  the  expectations  of  the  people,  he  was 
disgraced,  and,  according  to  Diodorus  (16,  71),  was 
ordered  to  serve  in  the  ranks.  In  that  capacity  be  is 
said  to  have  saved  the  army  in  Tbessaly,  when  entan- 
gled in  dangers  which  threatened  it  with  destruction ; 
bcina  required  by  the  general  voice  to  assume  the  com- 
mand. He  is  not  again  heard  of  in  a  public  capacity 
till  B.C.  366,  when  he  was  sent  to  support  the  demo- 
cratic interest  in  Achaia,  and  by  his  moderation  and 
judgment  brought  that  whole  confederation  over  to  the 
Theban  alliance,  without  bloodshed  or  banishment.  It 
soon  became  plain,  however,  that  a  mere  change  of 
mastae,  Thebes  instead  of  Sparta,  would  be  of  no  ser- 
vice to  the  Grecian  states.  A  chaia  first,  then  Elis,  then 
Mantinea  and  great  part  of  Arcadia,  returned  to  the  La- 
cedaemonian alliance.  To  check  this  defection,  Epam- 
inondas ed  an  army  into  the  Peloponnesus  for  the 
fourth  time,  B.C.  363.  Joined  by  the  Argives,  Mes- 
aeniane,  and  part  of  the  Arcadians,  he  entered  Laco- 
nia, and  endeavoured  to  take  Sparta  by  surprise  ;  but 
the  vigilance  of  Agesilaus  just  frustrated  his  scheme. 
Epaminondas  then  marched  against  Mantinea,  near 
which  was  fougU  the  celebrated  battle  in  which  be  fell. 
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The  disposition  of  his  troops  on  tbis  occasion  was  at 
improvement  on  that  bv  which  be  had  gained  the  bat- 
tle of  Leuctra,  and  would  have  had  the  same  deceive 
success,  but  that,  in  the  critical  moment,  when  the 
Lacedamonian  line  was  just  broken,  be  received  • 
mortal  wound.    The  Theban  army  was  paralvicd  by 
this  misfortune  ;  nothing  was  done  to  improve  a  vic- 
tory which  might  have  been  made  certain ;  and  this 
battle,  on  which  the  expectation  of  all  Greece  waited, 
led  to  no  important  result.    "  Each  party,"  says  X*t> 
ophon,  "claimed  the  victory, and  neither  gamed  any  ad- 
vantage :  indecision,  trouble  and  confusion,  more  thin 
ever  before  that  battle,  pervaded  Greece."— Whether 
Epaminondas  could  much  longer  have  upheld  Thebes 
in  the  rank  to  which  he  had  raised  her,  is  very  doubt- 
ful :  without  him  she  fell  at  once  to  ber  former  obscu- 
rity.   Hie  character  is  certainly  one  of  the  fairest  re- 
corded in  Greek  history.    His  private  life  was  moral 
and  refined ;  bis  public  conduct  uninfluenced  by  per 
sonal  ambition  or  by  personal  hatred.    He  was  a  sin- 
cere lover  of  his  country  ;  and  if,  in  his  schemes  lor  her 
advancement,  he  was  indifferent  to  the  injury  done  to 
other  members  of  the  Grecian  family,  this  la  a  fault 
from  which,  perhaps,  no  Greek  statesman  except  Aria- 
tides  was  free.    {Xen.,  Hut.  Gr. — Plut.,  VU.  Pdop. 
— Eneyel.  17*.  JCnetW.,  vol.  9,  p.  466  ) 

EriPHus,  a  eon  of  Jupiter  and  Io.  This  mytholo- 
gical personage  is  the  instrument  by  which  Grecian 
vanity  derived  the  rulers  of  more  ancient  countries 
from  its  own  gods  and  princes.  Epaphus,  according 
to  the  legend,  was  born  in  Egypt,  and  roamed  Mem 
phis,  the  daughter  of  the  Nile,  by  whom  be  bad  s 
daughter  named  Libya.  The  same  fable  made  him  the 
founder  of  Memphis.  (MmcX.,  Prom.  Vinci.,  850, 
Mtqq. — Herod.,  3,  163.— Ovid,  M«t.,  1,  699,  «?«.) 
Libya  bore  lo  Neptune  Agenor,  the  father  of  Cadmus 
and  Europe,  and  also  Bolus,  who  had  by  another  daugh- 
ter of  the  Nile,  named  Aucbinoe,  two  sons,  Uanaui 
and  ./Egyptus.  (ApoUcd.,  3,  1,  4.)  For  some  re- 
marks on  the  name  Epaphus,  and  on  the  whole  legend, 
vid.  Io. 

Epei,  a  people  of  Elis.    (Vid.  Eke  I.) 

Ereos,  son  of  Panopeus.  was  the  fabricator  of  toe 
famouB  wooden  horse  which  proved  the  ruin  of  Troy. 
( Far*.,  JBn.,  2,  364.— Juttxn,  20,  3  — Paiuen ,  10, 
86.) 

Efhbscs,  a  celebrated  city  of  Ionia,  near  the  moath 
of  the  river  Cayster,  called  by  Pliny  (6,  39),  44  Alterum 
lumen  Atue."  Mythology  assigns,  aa  its  founders, 
Ephosos  the  son  of  the  river  Cayster,  and  Crest* 
(K>/aoc)  a  native  of  the  soil  (Post***.,  7,  2.)  An- 
other account  makes  it  to  have  been  settled  by  Epbe- 
aus,  one  of  the  Amazons.  (Stepk.  Byz.,  *.  v. — cry- 
mo/.  Map.,  $.  e. — Berkel,  ad  Sieph,  Byz.,  I.  c.)  Ac- 
cording to  a  third  tradition,  the  place  owed  its  origin 
to  toe  Amasons,  who  were  permitted  to  settle  here  by 
Hercules  their  conqueror.  Hence  the  name  of  the 
city,  'E^eaoe,  from  ffcewe,  permitwion.  A  fourth  la 
gend  makes  the  Amazons,  when  purai 


gend  makes  the  Amazons,  when  pursued  by  Hercu 
tea  and  Theseus,  to  have  fled  for  refuge  to  an  altar  of 
Diana,  and  supplicated  the  protection  of  the  goddess, 
which  she  accordingly  granted:  {Kara^Fvyoveae  txi 
rtva  fiwftov  'Aprifttdoc ,  foioOat  ourttptac  rvxtl*.  n> 
6i  ifeivai  avralc  rtfv  mtnipiuP'  ooYr  'E+taov  avbpdyrou 
to  %L}ptov,  cot  nyv  'Aprtutv  'ECeenav.  Etym.  Mug-) 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  name  of  the  Amazons 
mingles  in  with  some  of  these  traditions.  (Consult 
remarks  under  that  article.)    If  wo  follow  the  graver 
authority  of  Strabo  (640),  we  Will  find  a  settlement  to 
have  been  first  made  in  this  quarter  by  the  Carian*  an<i 
Lelcge*.   And  rod  us,  the  son  of  Codrus,  came  subse- 
quently with  a  body  of  Ionian  colonist*.  (Pausan, 
7,  3.)   He  protected  the  natives  who  had  settled  froa 
dcvotioti  about  the  temple  of  Diana,  and  incorporaiec 
them  with  his  followers  ;  but  expelled  those  who  in- 
habited the  town  above,  which  the  Canons  and  Lela 
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f  nad  lu'H  »*  fltooit  Prion.   (Patuan.,  L  e.)  It 
a  <ocoTd+1  &t  Pri  jo  h.\d,  in  former  time*,  been  call- 
ad  Leprt  ALf  (         ««*•)  t  and  a  part  behind  Prion 
wm  still  called  ih  1  Back  of  Lepre  when  Strabo  wrote. 
Pliny  (5,  99)  enumerates  other  names  for  the  city, 
men  as  Onygia,  Smyrna,  Trachea,  &c. — Lysimi- 
chus,  wuhing  to  protect  Ephesus  from  the  inunda- 
tions to  which  it  waa  yearly  exposed  by  the  overflow- 
,ngs  of  the  Cavster,  built  a  city  op  on  the  mountain, 
and  amroonded  it  with  walla.    The  inhabitants  were 
unwilling  to  remove  into  this,  hut  i  heavy  rain  falling, 
and  Lysimachua  stopping  the  drama  and  flooding  their 
houses,  they  were  glad  to  exchange.    (Srra/>»,  640.) 
The  port  of  Ephceus  had  originally  a  wide  mouth,  but 
fool  witb  mud  lodging  in  it  from  the  Cayster.  Attalus 
rnuaocipnus  arm  nis  arcnuect  were  ot  opinion  Mat, 
if  the  entrance  were  contracted,  it  would  become  deep- 
er, and  in  time  be  capable  of  receiving  ahipa  of  bur- 
den.  But  the  slime,  which  had  before  been  moved 
by  tbe  flox  and  reflux  of  the  tide,  and  carried  ©ft  be* 
ing  stepped,  the  whole  basin,  quite  to  the  mouth,  waa 
rendered  shallow.    Thia  port  ia  a  m crass,  which  com- 
municates with  the  Cayster,  aa  might  be  expected,  by  a 
narrow  month  ;  and  at  the  water's  edge,  near  the  ferry, 
aa  well  as  in  other  places,  may  be  nosn  the  wall  in- 
tended to  embank  the  stream,  and  give  il  force  by  con- 
finement.   The  masonry  ia  of  that  kind  termed  incer- 
tvm,  n  which  the  atones  are  of  various  shapes,  but 
okeVy  joined.    The  situation  was  so  advantageous  as 
to  overbalance  the  inconveniences  attending  the  port. 
The  town  increased  daily,  and  under  the  Ho  mans  was 
considsifd  the  chief  emporium  of  Asia  thia  side  of  Tau- 
rus.   In  the  arrangement  of  the  provinces  under  the 
Eastern  emperors  it  became  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Aaia.  (HuroeUs,  p.  668.)  Towards  the  end  of  the 
eJeven:h  century.  Kpheaua  experienced  the  same  fate  as 
Smyrna.    A  Turkish  pirate,  named  Tangripanes,  aet- 
tled  here.    But  the  Greek  admiral,  John  Duces,  de- 
feated him  in  a  bloody  battle,  and  pursued  the  flying 
Turks  up  the  Ma?ander  to  Polybotom.    In  1306  it  waa 
among  tnc  places  which  suffered  from  the  exactions  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Roger;  and,  two  years  after,  it  surren- 
dered to  Sultan  Savsan.  who  to  prevent  future  incur- 
reettona,  removed  most  of  the  inhabitants  to  Tynxum, 
where  they  were  massacred.    In  the  conflicts  which 
desolated  Asia  M inor  at  a  subsequent  period,  Ephesus 
waa  again  a  sufferer,  and  the  city  became  at  length  re- 
duced to  a  heap  of  rtrine.    The  modern  name  is  Ata*' 
mluk,  or,  more  properly,  this  ia  the  appellation  of  a 
small  village  inhabited  by  a  few  Turkish  families, 
standing  chiefly  on  the  south  aide  of  the  castle  bill, 
among  bushes  and  mine.    The  name  is  supposed  to 
be  a  corruption  of  Agios  Theologot,  from  the  oircum-  I 
stance  of  a  famous  church  of  St.  John  the  Divine  hav- 
ing once  stood  near  the  spot.    When  Smith  wrote  in 
1677,  Ephesus  was  already  "reduced  to  an  inconsid- 
rrable  number  of  cottages,  wholly  inhabited  by  Turks." 
Rycaut  confirms  this  observation.    "  Thia  place,  where 
once  Christianity  so  flourished  as  to  be  a  mother 
church  and  the  see  of  a  metropolitan  bishop,  cannot 
now  show  one  family  of  Christians :  so  bath  the  secret 
providence  of  God  disposed  affairs,  too  deep  and  mys- 
tsnoo*  for  us  to  search'  into.'1    From  Chishull  we 
Leant  that,  in  1699,  "the  miserable  remains  of  the 
church  of  Ephesus  resided,  not  on  the  spot,  but  at  a  vil- 
bge called  Ktrktnpteui"    Tonmefort,  however,  says 
there  were  thirty  or  forty  Greek  families  ;  but  aa  he 
wrote  about  the  same  time  as  Chishull,  this  is  probably  1 
a  mistake     Pococke,  who  visited  Ephesus  about  1740, 
saws  that  there  was  not  at  that  time  a  single  Christian 
within  two  leagues  round  Ephesus.    "  I  was  at  Eph- 
esus in  January,  1824,"  aaya  Mr.  Arundcll ;  "the  dea- 
oiatiou  was  then  complete ;  s  Turk,  whose  shed  we 
occupied,  bio  Arab  servant,  and  a  single  Greek,  com- 


Tbe  Greek  revolution,  and  the  predatory  excursions 
of  the  Samiotes,  in  great  measure  accounted  for  this 
desertion."  In  the  records  of  our  religion  Ephesus  is 
ennobled  as  the  burying-placo  of  Timothy,  the  com- 
panion of  St.  Paol,  ana  the  first  bishop  of  Ephesus, 
whose  body  was  afterward  translated  to  Constantino- 
ple by  the  founder  of  that  city,  or  by  his  son  Constan- 
tino, and  placed  with  Saint  Luke  and  Saint  Andrew 
in  the  church  of  the  apostles.  The  story  of  S'..  John 
the  Divine  was  deformed  in  an  early  age  with  gross 
fiction ;  but  be  also  was  interred  at  Ephesus,  and,  aa 
appears  from  one  narration,  on  Mount  Prion. — Ephe- 
sus was  famed  for  it*  splendid  temple  of  Diana.  The 
statue  of  the  goddess  was  regarded  with  peculiar 
veneration,  and  waa  believed  by  the  vulgar  to  have 
fallen  from  the  skies.  It  was  never  changed,  though 
the  temple  had  been  more  than  once  restored.  Thia 
rude  object  of  primeval  worship  was  a  block  of  wood, 
said  by  some  to  be  of  beech  or  elm,  by  others  cedar, 
ebony,  or  vine,  and  attesting  its  very  great  antiqui 
ty  by  the  fashion  in  which  it  had  been  formed.  It 
was  carved  into  the  similitude  of  Diana,  not  as  the 
elegant  huntress,  but  an  Egyptian  hieroglyphic,  which 
we  call  the  goddess  of  nature,  with  many  breasts, 
and  the  lower  parts  formed  into  an  Hermann  statue 
grotesquely  ornamented,  and  discovering  the  feet  be 
neath.  It  was  gorgeously  spparelled  ;  the  vest  em- 
broidered with  emblems  and  symbolical  device*  ;  and, 
to  prevent  its  tottering,  a  bar  of  metal,  it  is  likely  ol 
gold,  was  placed  under  each  hand.  A  veil  or  curtain, 
which  was  diawn  up  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  hid 
it  from  view,  except  while  service  was  performing  in 
the  temple.  Thia  image  was  preserved  till  the  latei 
ages  in  a  shrine,  on  the  embellishment  of  which  mine* 
of  wealth  were  consumed.  The  priests  of  Diana  suf- 
fered emasculation,  and  virgins  were  devoted  to  invi. 
olable  chastity.  They  were  eligible  only  from  the  su- 
perior ranks,  and  enjoyed  a  gteat  revonue,  with  priv- 
ileges, the  eventual  abuse  of  which  induced  Augustus 
to  restrain  them.  It  may  be  imagined  that  many  stories 
of  her  power  and  interposition  were  current  and  be- 
lieved at  Ephesus.  A  people  convinced  that  the  self- 
msnifeststtons  of  their  deity  were  veal,  could  not  easily 
be  turned  to  a  religion  which  did  not  cm'Sbd  to  a  sim- 
ilar or  equal  intercourse  with  its  divinity.  And  this 
is,  perhaps,  the  true  reason  why,  in  the  early  agea  of 
Christianity,  a  belief  of  supernatural  interposition  by 
the  Panagia,  or  Virgin  Mary,  and  by  aainta  appearing 
in  daily  or  nightly  visions,  was  encouraged  and  incut 
catcd.  It  helped  by  hs  currency  to  procure  and  con- 
firm the  credulous  votary,  to  prevent  or  refute  the 
cavils  of  the  heathen,  to  exalt  the  new  religion,  aid  to 
deprive  the  established  of  its  ideal  superiority. — The 
address  of  the  town  clerk  to  the  Ephesians :  "  Ye 
men  of  Ephesus,  what  man  is  there  who  knoweth  not 
that  the  city  of  the  Ephesians  is  a  worshipper  of  the 
great  goddess  Diana,  and  of  the  image  that  fell  down 
from  Jupiter  1"  ia  curiouoly  illustrated  by  an  inscription 
found  by  Chandler  near  the  aqueduct,  commencing  as 
follows:  "Inasmuch  aa  it  is  notorious  that,  not  only 
among  the  Ephesians,  but  also  everywhere  among  the 
Greek  nations,  temples  are  consecrated  to  her,  and  , 
sacred  portions,"  dtc.— The  reputation  and  the  riches 
of  their  goddess  had  made  the  Ephesians  desirous  of 
providing  for  her  a  magnificent  temple.  The  fortunate 
discovery  of  marble  in  Mount  Prion  gave  thorn  new 
vigour.  The  cities  of  Asia,  so  general  waa  the  esteem 
'  for  the  coddess,  contributed  largely ;  and  Crossus  was 
at  the  expense  of  many  of  the  columns.  The  spot 
chosen  for  it  was  a  marsh,  aa  most  likely  to  preserve 
the  structure  free  from  gaps,  and  uninjured  by  earth- 
quakes. The  foundation  was  made  with  charcoal 
rammed,  and  with  fleeces.  The  sou  terrain  consumed 
immense  quantities  of  marble.  The  edifice  was  exalt- 
ed on  a  basement  with  ten  steps.  Tho  architect* 
were  Ctesiphon  of  Crete  and  his  son  Mctagcnes,  54! 
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B.C. ;  and  their  plan  was  continued  by  Demetrius,  a 
sriest  of  Diana;  but  the  whole  was  completed  by 
Daphnis  of  Miletus,  and  a  citizen  of  Ephesus,*the 
building  having  occupied  220  years.  It  was  the  first 
specimen  of  the  Ionic  style,  in  which  the  fluted  col- 
umn and  capital  with  volutes  were  introduced.  The 
whole  length  of  the  temple  was  426  feet,  and  the 
breadth  220 ;  with  127  columns  of  the  Ionic  order 
and  Parian  marble,  each  of  a  single  shaft,  and  sixty 
leet  nign.  l  nese  were  donations  irom  Kings,  accora- 
ing  to  Pliny  (36,  14),  but  there  is  reason  to  doubt 
the  correctness  of  the  text  where  this  assertion  is 
made.  Of  these  columns  thirty-six  were  carved ;  and 
one  of  them,  perhaps  as  a  model,  by  Scopas.  The 
temple  had  a  double  row  of  columns,  fifteen  on  either 
side ;  and  Vitruvias  has  not  determined  if  it  had  a 
roof;  probably  over  the  cell  only.  The  folding  doors 
or  gates  had  been  continued  four  years  in  glue,  and 
were  made  of  cypress  wood,  which  had  been  treasured 
up  for  four  generations,  highly  polished.  These  were 
found  by  Mutianus  as  fresh  and  as  beautiful  400  years 
after  as  when  new.  The  ceiling  was  of  cedar  ;  and 
the  steps  for  ascending  the  roof  (of  the  cell  1)  of  a 
single  stem  of  a  vine,  which  attested  the  durable  na- 
ture of  that  wood.  The  dimensions  of  this  great  tem- 
ple czcile  ideas  of  uncommon  grandeur  from  mere 
massiveness  ;  but  the  notices  we  collect  of  its  inter- 
nal ornament  will  increase  our  admiration.  It  was 
the  repository  in  which  the  great  artists  of  antiquity 
dedicated  their  most  perfect  works  to  posterity.  Prax- 
iteles and  his  son  Cephisodorus  adorned  the  shrine  . 
Scopas  contributed  a  statue  of  Hecate  ;  Timarete,  the 
daughter  of  Micon,  the  first  female  artist  upon  record, 

the  most  ancient  in 


finished  a  picture  of  the  _ 

Ephesus  ;  and  Parrhasius  and  Apelles  employed  their 
skill  to  embellish  the  walls.  The  excellence  of  these 
performances  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  propor- 
tionate to  their  price ;  and  a  picture  of  Alexander 
grasping  a  thunderbolt,  by  the  latter,  was  added  to  the 
sriperb  collection  at  the  expense  of  twenty  talents  of 

Kd.  This  description,  however,  applies  chiefly  to 
temple  as  it  was  rebuilt,  after  the  earlier  temple 
had  been  partially  burned,  perhaps  the  roof  of  timber 
only,  by  Hcrostratus,  who  chose  that  method  to  ensure 
to  himself  an  immortal  name,  on  the  very  night  that 
Alexander  the  Great  was  bom.  Twenty  year*  after, 
that  magnificent  prince,  during  his  expedition  against 
Persia,  offered  to  appropriate  his  spoils  to  tho  restora- 
tion of  it,  if  the  Ephesians  would  consent  to  allow  him 
the  sole  honour,  and  would  place  his  name  on  the 
temple.  They  declined  the  proposal,  however,  with 
the  flattering  remark,  that  it  was  not  right  for  one  deity 
to  erect  a  temple  to  another :  national  vanity  was, 
however,  the  real  ground  of  their  refusal.  The  archi- 
tect who  superintended  the  erection  of  the  new  edi- 
fice was  Dinoc rates,  of  whose  aid  Alexander  afterward 
availed  himself  in  building  Alexandres.  ( Vttruv.,  2, 
pre/.— Compare  Strabo,  640.— Plut.,  Vit.  Alex..  72. 
—Plin.,  7,  37  —  Soli*.,  40.)  The  extreme  sanctity 
of  the  temple  inspired  universal  awe  and  reverence. 
It  wjis  for  many  ages  a  repository  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic treasure.  There  property,  whether  public  or 
private,  was  secure  smid  ail  revolutions.  The  conduct 
of  Xerxes  was  an  example  to  subsequent  conquerors, 
and  the  impiety  of  sacrilege  was  not  extended  to  the 
Ephesian  goddess.  But  Nero  deviated  from  this  rale. 
He  removed  msny  costly  offerings  and  images,  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  silver  and  gold.  It  wss  again 
plundered  by  the  Goths  from  beyond  the  Danubo  in 
the  time  of  Gallienus ;  a  party  under  Kaspa  crowing 
the  Hellespont  and  ravaging  the  country  until  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  when  they  carried  off  a  prodigious 
booty.  {Trtb.  Pollio,  in  GalUen.,  c.  6.)  The  de- 
struction of  so  illustrious  an  edifice  deserved  to  have 
been  carefully  recorded  by  contemporary  historians. 
We  may  conjecture  that  it  followed  the  triumph  of  j  tions  qui 


Christianity.    The  Ephesian  reformers,  when  author- 
ized  by  the  imperial  edicts,  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity 
of  insulting  Diana,  snd  deemed  it  piety  to  demolish  the 
very  ruin  of  her  habitation.   When,  under  the  auspices 
of  Constantino  and  Theodoaios,  churches  were  erect- 
ed, the  pagan  temples  were  despoiled  of  their  orna- 
ments, or  accommodated  to  other  worship.   The  im- 
mense dome  of  Santa  Sophia  now  rises  from  the  col 
umns  of  green  jasper  which  were  originally  placed  in 
the  temple  of  Diana,  and  were  taken  down  and  brought 
to  Constantinople  by  order  of  Justinisn.    Two  pil- 
lars in  the  great  church  at  Pisa  were  also  transported 
thence.    The  very  aite  of  thia  stupendous  and  celebra- 
ted edifice  is  even  yet  undetermined.    The  following 
are  the  principal  data  which  may  assist  in  fixing  iU  The 
distance  between  the  site  of  the  temple  and  the  quar- 
ries on  Mount  Prion  did  not  exceed  6000  feet,  and  do 
rising  intervened,  but  the  whole  space  was  level  plain. 
It  was  distinct  from  the  city,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a 
stadium  ;  for  Mare  Antony  allowing  the  sanctuary  to 
reach  somewhat  more  than  a  stadium  from  it,  a  part 
of  the  city  was  comprised  within  those  limits.  It  was 
without  the  Magnesian  gate,  which  Chandler  supposes 
to  be  that  next  to  Aiasaluc  ;  and  in  the  second  cen- 
tury was  joined  to  the  city  by  Damianus,  a  sophist, 
who  continued  the  way  down  to  it  through  the  Mag- 
nesian gate,  by  erecting  a  etoa  or  portico  of  marble,  a 
stadium  in  length,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  his  wife, 
and  intended  to  prevent  the  absence  of  ministers  when 
it  rained.    It  was  near  the  agora  or  msrket-place  oi 
the  first  city,  besieged  by  Croaus,  though  distsnt  seven 
stadia,  or  a  mile  wanting  half  a  quarter,  from  it.  The 
monument  of  Androclus  was  shown  in  the  second 
century  near  the  road  going  from  the  temple  of  Diana 
by  the  Olympisn  towards  the  Magnesian  gate.  Tbs 
ancient  city  was  built  on  Tracheia,  and  by  the  Athe- 
nasum  and  Hypelams.    The  Athenaeum  was  without 
the  new  city  of  Lysimachus,  and  the  fountain  Hvpe- 
lsus  waa  near  the  sacred  port.    In  the  plain  of  Ephe- 
sus were  anciently  two  lakes,  formed  partly  by  stagnant 
water  from  the  river  Selinus,  which  ran  opposite  the 
temple  of  Diana,  probably  from  Mount  Gallesus.  Pliny 
says  :  "  Templum  Disnte  eamplexi  e  diver  sit  region- 
but  due  SeUnuntet."    It  has  been  supposed,  adds 
Chandler,  that  the  souterrain  by  the  morass  or  city- 
port,  with  two  pieces  of  ancient  wall,  of  square  rtone, 
by  one  of  which  is  the  entrance  to  it,  are  relica  of  the 
temple  ;  but  this  was  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  citt 
of  Lysimachus ;  and  Dallaway  says,  "  Close  upon  the 
brink  of  the  present  morass,  once  covered  by  the  sea, 
upon  a  rising  ground,  are  accumulated  walls  of  bnci, 
faced  with  large  slabs  of  marble,  and  of  sufficient  ex- 
tent to  encourage  Tourncfort  and  the  English  travel 
lers  in  a  conjecture  that  this  structure  was  the  (at 
famed  templo  of  Diana."    Every  circumstance  of  de 
scription,  adds  Arundcll,  accords  with  this  spot,  except 
the  distance  from  the  city  wall ;  and  among  the  fall- 
en masonry  are  broken  shafts  of  porphyry,  twelve  feet 
long  and  four  in  diameter,  more  complete  and  polished 
than  others  which  surround  them.    M  ight  not  this  have 
been  the  church  dedicated  by  Justinian  to  St.  John 1 
The  souterrain  under  the  supposed  aite  is  said  by  Ry 
caul  to  have  a  descent  of  about  thirty  stairs,  and  by 
Van  Egmont  to  bo  a  very  narrow  and  difficult  passage, 
having  spacious  caverns,  composed  of  amazingly  large 
black  stones.    But  these  may  as  well  have  been  the 
foundations  of  other  sncient  buildings  as  of  the  I 
and  evidently  Chsndler  does  not  agree  in  the 
that  thia  was  the  site  :  far  be  says,  "  the  vaul 
structions  by  the  stadium  might,  it  is  believed,  furni»h 
an  area  corresponding  better,  and  more  suited  to  re- 
ceive the  mighty  fabric ;  which,  however,  it  has  been 
shown  above,  was  in  the  plain,  and  distinct,  thougf 
not  remote,  from  the  present  city."    Count  Caylut, 
( Memoir  et  de  Literature,  vol.  53)  says  :  "  Leg  foods 
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point  a  la  description  de  Pline,"  <Stc,  and  be  has  no 
other  mode  of  accounting  for  this  difference,  than  by 
sqpptuing  it  might  have  been  rebuilt  after  the  time  of 
Pliny,  perhaps  in  the  reign  of  Gallieuua,  after  it  had 
been  pillaged  and  burned  by  the  Goths.  Dallaway 
suggests,  that  the  massive  walls  of,  and  adjoining  to, 
the  gymnasium  may  be  those  of  the  temple.  The 
grandeur  of  its  plan  and  dimensions,  which  are  still 
marked  by  a  long  nave,  finished  by  an  arch  of  great  ex- 
panse st  either  termination,  seems  to  favour  the  pre- 
tensions of  this  edifice  above  those  of  the  other.  In 
various  points  of  description  they  correspond,  except- 
ing that  this  was  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city  walls ; 
for  the  circumstance  of  having  been  washed  by  the  sea 
applies  equally  to  both  ruins.    But  the  Turks,  from 
whose  barbarous  corruptions  or  analogous  terms  the 
real  and  mora  ancient  name  is  in  some  instances  to  be 
collected,  call  this  particular  ruin  "  Kular  Seres,"  or 
the  palace  of  virgins.    The  same  name  induced  Dr. 
Pococie,  when  investigating  Alexandres  Troas,  to  de- 
cide on  a  building  as  another  temple  of  Diana.  Per- 
haps the  most  probable  solution  of  the  difficulty  will 
be,  that  the  entire  remains  of  the  temple  are  buried 
under  the  soil.    In  the  valley  above  Nolium  is  a  fine 
Ionic  column,  evidently  in  its  original  situation,  but  of 
which  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet  are  visible  ;  the 
remainder  is  buried  by  the  rapid  accumulation  of  soil ; 
and  Mr.  Cockerell  calculates,  that  of  the  temple  at 
Sardis  25  feel  remain  still  covered  with  earth :  the  ac- 
cumulation from  the  Cayster  must  be  vastly  greater 
and  mote  rapid.    The  relative  position  of  the  temple 
with  the  Selinusian  lakes  would  be  in  favour  of  a  con- 
jecture that  it  stood  considerably  lower  down,  and  more 
towards  the  northeast  than  the  spot  usually  assigned  to 
it.    This  would  agree  better  with  the  distance  from 
the  city,  and  its  situation  without  the  Magnesian  gate, 
which  can  never  be  imagined  to  be  that,  as  ('hand- 
ier supposes,  next  to  Aiasaluc.    (ArundelTs  Seven 
Churches  of  Asia,  p.  88,  seqq.—Hirt,  Geschtchte  der 
haukunst  ben  den  Alien,  vol.  2,  p.  60,  scqq.) 
Ephultks,  a  giant,  son  of  Aloeus.    ( Fid.  Aloide.) 
Ephosi  (*Eeopo<),  a  body  of  magistrates  at  Sparta, 
who  were  poeseesed  of  great  privileges.    The  institu- 
tion of  this  office  is  usually  ascribed  to  Theopompua, 
the  grandson  of  Chanlaus  the  Proclid  ;  but  it  has  been 
inferred,  from  the  existence  of  an  ephoralty  in  other 
Dorian  states  before  the  time  of  Theopompus,  and 
from  its  being  apparently  placed  among  the  institu- 
tions of  Lycurgus  by  Herodotus  (1,  65)  and  Xeno- 
phon  (de  Rev.  L*c  ,  8,  3),  that  it  was  an  ancient  Do- 
hen  magistracy.    Arnold  supposes  that  the  ephori, 
who  were  five  in  number,  were  coeval  with  the  first 
settiement  ot  the  Dorians  in  Sparta,  and  were  merely 
the  municipal  magistrates  of  the  five  hamlets  which 
composed  the  cily  {Midler,  Dorian*,  vol.  2.  p.  650, 
Jftsjf.  transl);  but  that  afterward,  when  the  Herach- 
d»  began  to  encroach  upon  the  privileges  of  the  other 
DontoM,  and,  it  would  seem,  in  the  reign  of  Theo- 
seaepne,  who  endeavoured  to  diminish  the  powers  of 
the  general  assembly  of  the  Spartan  aristocracy,  the 
Reruns,  in  tbe  struggle  which  ensued,  gained  for  the 
•abaci  en  extension  of  authority,  which  placed  them 
virtually  at  the  heed  of  the  state,  although  the  nominal 
sovereignty  was  still  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  Heraclide. 
(ArwrtZmd  Thucyd,  I,  87.  —  Append. ,  2.  vol.  1,  p. 
646  )    Thus  tbe  ephori  were  popular  magistrates,  as 
far  as  the  Dorians  themselves  were  concerned,  and 
were,  it  fact,  the  guardians  of  their  rights  from  the  en- 
f  mar  hi— ilia  of  the  kings ;  though  they  were,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Periceci  (llepioiicot),  the  oppressive  instru- 
ments of  an  overbearing  aristocracy.    (Plato.de Leg., 
4,  p.  712,  d. )  The  ephori  were  chosen  in  the  autumn  of 
every  year  ;  tbe  first  gave  bis  name  to  the  year.  Ev- 
ery Spartan  was  eligible  to  the  office,  without  any  re- 
gard to  age  or  wealth.    They  were  empowered  to  fine 
whom  they  pUased,  and  exact  immediate  payment  of 
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tbe  fine.  They  could  suspend  the  functions  of  any 
other  magistrate,  and  arrest  and  bring  to  trial  even 
the  kings.  (Xen.,  de  Rep.  Lot.,  8,  4.)  They  presided 
and  put  the  vote  in  the  public  assemblies  (Thucyd  ,  1, 
87),  and  performed  all  the  functions  of  sovereignty  in 
receiving  and  dismissing  embassies  (A'en.,  Hut.  Gt., 
2,  13,  10),  treating  with  foreign  stales  (Herod.,  9,  8), 
and  sending  out  military  expeditions  (Xen.,  Hut,  Gt., 
2, 4,  29).  The  king,  when  he  commanded,  was  always 
attended  by  two  of  tbe  ephori,  who  exercised  a  con- 
trolling  power  over  his  movements.  (Herod.,  9,  76.) 
The  ephori  were  murdered  on  their  scata  of  justice  by 
Cleomenea  HI.,  and  their  office  was  overthrown  (Plut., 
Fix.  Clcom.,  c.  8),  but  they  were  restored  by  Antt- 
gonus  Doson  and  the  Achsjans  in  222  B  C.  (Polyb., 
2,  70. — Pausan.,  2,  9,  2);  and  the  office  subsisted 
under  the  Roman  dominion.  (Bockh,  Corp.  Inscnpt, 
1,  p.  604,  scqq.)  Some  able  remarks  on  this  magis- 
tracy may  be  found  in  Mailer's  Dorians,  vol.  2,  p.  1)6, 
seqq.,  and  Tittmann's  Darstellung  der  Griech.  Staats- 
verfass.,  p.  104,  seqq.  (Encycl.  Us.  Knowl.,  vol.  9, 
p.  469.) 

Ephori;  a,  a  Greek  historian,  born  at  Cyme  in  Alo- 
lis,  405  B.C.  He  survived  the  pssssge  of  Alexsnder 
into  Asia  (333  B.C.),  which  he  mentioned  in  his  his- 
tory. (Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.  1,  p.  337,  a.)  He  studied 
rhetoric  under  Isocrstes,  but  with  to  htlle  success, 
that,  after  he  had  returned  from  Athens,  his  father 
Demophilus  sent  him  back  to  the  rhetorician  for  fresh 
instruction.  (Plut.,  Vtt.  Isoer.,  p.  366,  ed.  Wyttcnb) 
Isocrates,  perceiving  his  unfitness  for  public  speaking, 
recommended  him  to  tum  his  attention  to  historical 
composition  (Senec,  de  Tranq.  An.,  c.  6);  but  his 
stylo  was  low  and  slovenly  even  in  his  histories,  and 
Plutarch  remarks  upon  the  silliness  of  the  set  speeches 
which  he  introduced.  (Polit.  Pracon.,  p.  803,  b.) 
Polybius  observes  that,  though  in  his  account  oi 
naval  matters  ho  is  sometimes  happy,  he  always  fails 
in  describing  battles  by  land,  and  was  entirely  igno- 
rant of  tactics.  (Excerpt.  Vatican.,  p.  391.)  Epho> 
rus  wrote,  1.  A  History  of  Greece,  in  thirty  books,  be- 
ginning with  tho  siege  of  Troy,  and  terminating  with 
the  siege  of  Pennthus  (340  B.C.).  Part  of  the  thir- 
tieth book  wss  written  by  his  son  Demophilus.  ( Dtod. 
Sic.,  16,  14.)  2.  On  Inventions,  in  two  books.  3. 
On  Goods  and  Ills,  in  twenty-four  books.  4.  On 
Remarkable  Objects  in  various  Countries,  in  fifteen 
books.  5.  The  Topography  of  Cyme.  6.  On  Dic- 
tion.— The  fragments  of  these  works  have  been  collect- 
ed by  Marx,  Carlsruhe,  1815.  (Encycl.  Us.  Kncnel., 
vol.  9.  p.  469,— Seholl.,  Hist  Lit.  Gt.,  vol.  2,  p.  182.) 

Ephyra,  I.  the  ancient  name  of  Corinth,  which  it 
received  from  a  nymph  of  the  same  name,  and  hence 
Ephyreus  is  equivslent  to  "  ConnXAiur."    (Kid.  Co- 
rinlhus.) — II.  A  city  of  Epirus,  st  the  hesd  of  the  bay 
or  harbour  called  Glykvs  Limen.    It  is  mentioned  by 
Homer  and  other  writers.    Homer,  in  several  pas 
sages  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  alludes  to  one  or  more 
cities  of  this  name.   The  Ephyra,  which  was  situated 
on  the  banka  of  tbe  river  Selleis  (17.,  2,  659),  is  posi 
tivcly  ascribed  by  Strabo  (338)  to  Elis  in  Peloponne 
sus,  though  he  allows  lhat  many  commentators  on  tha 
poet  were  of  opinion  lhat  he  there  adverted  to  the 
Thesprotian  city  of  the  same  name.    Eustathius  ob 
serves  on  the  verse  above  cited,  thst,  as  there  were 
nine  towns  so  called,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  ascer 
tain  to  which  reference  was  made.    It  seems  proba- 
ble, however,  that  the  Ephyra,  which  is  twice  noticed 
in  the  Odyssey  (1,  259,  and  2,  828)  as  a  land  abound- 
ing in  poisonous  drugs,  is  the  one  in  question,  since 
it  was  evidently  nesr  Ithsca,  and  the  river  Selleia  is 
not  named  in  either  of  the  passages.    This  city  is  also 
spoken  of  by  Pindar  (Nem .,  7,  53);  from  which  pas- 
sago  we  may  infer,  with  Pansaniss,  that  it  waa  the 
capital  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Thesprolia,  and  where, 
|  on  the  attempt  of  Theseus  and  Pirithoiis  to  carry  ofi 
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in  e  wife  or  Aidoneus,  they  were  both  taken  prisoners 
and  detained  (Pausan.,  I,  17. — Compere  Apollodo- 
rus,  2,  7. — Diod.  Sic,  4,  36.)  It  eppeere  from  Stra- 
in) (324)  and  other  eotboritiee,  that  this  town  after- 
ward took  Uie  name  of  Ciehyrus,  bat  on  whet  occasion 
we  are  not  informed.  Mr.  Hughes,  who  has  explored 
with  greet  attention  this  part  of  Epinaa,  reports,  u  that 
the  ruins  of  Kphyra  are  to  be  eeen  at  no  greet  die* 
(ance  from  the  Acheroaian  lake,  near  a  deserted  con- 
vent dedicated  to  St.  John.  Though  the  walla  lie  for 
the  most  part  in  a  confused  mass  of  rums,  they  may 
be  distinctly  traced  in  a  circular  figure  :  those  parts 
which  remain  perfect  exhibiting  a  specimen  of  masonry 
apparently  more  rude  even  than  Tiryns  itself,  though 
the  blocks  used  are  not  of  so  large  dimensions  '' 
{Travels,  vol.  8,  p.  318.— Cramer**  Ancient  Greece, 
vol.  1,  p.  113,  seqq.) 

Epichakmos,  the  first  Greek  comic  writer  of  whom 
•ve  bare  any  certain  account.    He  was  a  Syracus&n, 

i  ihcr  by  birth  or  emigration.   (  Theocritus,  Eptg.,  17.) 

Jomc  make  him  a  native  of  Crasius,  some  of  Coe 
iSuidas — Eudocia,  p.  ICC);  but  all  agree  that  he 
massed  his  Ufe  at  Syracuse.  It  wet  about  B.C.  500, 
Olymp.  70,  1,  thirty-five  yean  after  Theepie  began  to 
exhibit,  eleven  years  after  the  commencement  of  Phry- 
mchux,  and  just  before  tho  appearance  of  ./Eschylus  sb 
c  tragedian,  that  Epicharmus  produced  the  first  come- 
dy properly'so  called.  Before  him  tks  department  of 
the  drama  was,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
nothing  but  a  series  of  licentious  songs  and  sarcastic 
episodes,  without  plot,  connexion,  or  consistency.  He 
give  to  each  exhibition  one  single  and  unbroken  fable, 
end  converted  the  loose  interlocuti 


intcxlocutione  into  regular  dia- 
logue. (Aristot.,  Poet.,  5,  6.)  The  subjects  of  his 
♦omedies,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  extant  titles  of 
•hirty-fite  of  them,  were  partly  parodioa  of  mythologi- 
tal  subject*,  end,  as  such,  not  very  different  from  toe 
iialogue  of  the  eatyric  drama,  and  partly  political,  and 
n  this  respect  may  have  furnished  a  model  for  the 
iialogue  of  the  Athenian  comedy.  Tragedy  had,  some 
rears  before  the  era  of  Epicharaus,  begun  to  assume 
its  staid  and  dignified  character.  The  woes  of  heroes 
and  the  majesty  of  the  gods  had,  under  Phrynicus,  be- 
come its  favourite  theme.  The  Sicilian  poet  seems 
to  have  been  struck  with  the  idea  of  exciting  the  mirth 
of  his  audience  by  the  exhibition  of  some  ludicrous 
matter  dressed  up  in  all  the  grave  solemnity  of  the 
newly-invented  art.  Discarding,  therefore,  the  low  drol- 
leries and  scurrilous  invectives  of  the  ancient  nufu^a, 
he  opened  a  novel  and  less  invidious  source  of  amuse- 
ment, by  composing  a  set  of  burlesque  dramas  upon  the 
usual  tragic  subjects.  (Athcnaus,  15,  p.  688,  ed. 
Sckweigh.,  vol.  6,  p.  555.)  They  succeeded,  and  the 
turn  thus  given  to  comedy  long  continued  ;  so  that 
when  it  once  mora  returned  to  personality  and  satire, 
as  it  afterward  did,  tragedy  and  tragic  poets  were  the 
constant  objects  of  its  parody  and  ridicule.  The  great 
changes  thus  effected  by  Epicharmus  justly  entitled 
him  to  be  called  the  Inventor  of  Comedy  (Theocritus, 
Epig.,  17),  though  it  is  probable  that  Phormis  or  Pbor- 
mus  preceded  him  by  a  few  Olympiads.  (Arts tot., 
Poet.,  3,  5. — Atheiuzus,  14,  p.  652,  a.)  But  his  mer- 
its rest  not  here  :  he  was  distinguished  for  elegance 
of  composition  as  well  as  originality  of  conception. 
Demetrius  Phalereus  (compare  Votsius,  de  Poet.  Gr., 
5,  p.  31)  says,  that  Epicharmus  excelled  in  the  choice 
and  collocation  of  epithets :  on  which  account  the 
name  of  'Emxuputoe  was  given  to  his  kind  of  style, 
making  it  proverbial  for  elegance  and  beauty.  Aris- 
totle {Rhet.,  3,  9)  lays  one  fault  to  his  charge  ss  a 
writer,  the  employment  of  false  antitheses.  So  many 
were  his  dramatic  excellences,  that  Plato  terms  him 
tho  first  of  comic  writers  (TheaUtus,  p.  33),  and  in  a 
later  age  and  foreign  country,  Plautus  chose  him  as 
S*:s  model.  (Horat.,  Epist.,  2,  2,  68.)  The  plays  of 
Epicr  annua,  to  judge  from  the  fragments  still  left  us, 
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abounded  in  apophthegms,  little  consistent  will  «*y  t  Jet 
we  might  otherwise  have  entertained  of  their  rotors 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  buffooneries  whence  hi* 
comedy  sprung,  and  the  writings  of  Aristophanes,  hit 
partially  extant  successor.    But  Epicharmus  was  * 
philosopher  and  a  Pythagorean.    (Oiog.  Laert.,  8, 
78.)    In  the  midst  of  merriment,  be  failed  not  to  irt 
eulcate,  in  pithy  gnome,  the  otherwise  distasteful  les- 
sons of  morality  to  the  gay  and  thoughtless,  and,  shel- 
tered by  comic  license,  to  utter  offensive  political 
truths,  which,  promulgated  under  any  other  circum- 
stances, might  have  subjected  the  sage  to  the  ven 
geance  of  a  despotic  government    We  find  Epichar 
mus  still  composing  comedies  B.C.  485  (Sutdas,  s.  v. 
'Err<^.) ;  and  again  during  the  reign  of  Htero,  B.C 
477.    ( Clinton,  Fasti  UeUenici,  B.  C.  477.)    He  died 
at  the  age  of  ninety  or  ninety-seven  years.  Epichar- 
mus is  said  by  some  authorities  to  have  added  the 
letters  f,  •,  f,  u,  to  the  Greek  alphabet.    ( Theatre  of 
the  Greeks,  2d  ed.,  p.  162,  seqq.—Matthtct,  G.  G., 
vol.  1,  p.  13,  fllom/uld's  transl — Compare,  however, 
Tkurecn's  G.  G.,  Sandford'e  transl.,  vol.  1,  p.  26, 

EricTiTOs,  an  eminent  Stoic  philosopher,  bom  in 
a  servile  condition  at  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia.  The  year 
of  his  birth  is  not  known,  nor  are  we  able  to  make 
any  very  close  approximation  to  it.  He  must  have 
been  born,  however,  before  the  end  of  Nero's  reign, 
68  A.D.,  else  be  could  not  hsve  been  more  than  twen- 
ty-one when  Domilian  published  that  edict  against 
philosophers,  in  89  A.D.,  in  consequence  of  which 
Epictetus  retired  from  Rome.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  was  not  likely  to  have  a  turned  sufficient  noto- 
riety to  bring  him  within  the  operation  of  such  an 
edict.  Epictetus,  then,  was  born  most  probably  dunng 
one  of  the  last  eight  years  of  Nero's  reign.  The 
names  and  condition  of  his  parents  are  unknown: 
neither  do  we  know  how  he  came  to  bo  brought  to 
Rome.  But  in  this  city  lie  was  for  some  time  a  slave 
to  Epaphroditos,  e  freedman  of  Nero's,  who  bad  been 
one  of  his  body-guard.  An  anecdote  related  by  Ori- 
gen,  which  illustrates  the  fortitude  of  Epictetos,  would 
also  show,  if  it  were  true,  that  Epaphroditos  wss  a 
most  cruel  master.  Epictetus,  when  his  master  was 
twisting  his  leg  one  day,  smiled  and  quietly  said, 
**  You  will  break  it;"  and  when  he  did  break  it,  only 
observed,  "  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  you  would  do  so  V* 
(Orig.  c.  Cels.,  7,  p.  368  )  We  are  not  told  how  or 
when  Epictetus  managed  to  effect  bis  freedom;  but 
he  could  not  have  been  still  a  slave  when  be  left  Home 
in  consequence  of  an  edict  against  philosophers.-  This 
event,  the  only  one  in  his  Lie  the  date  of  which  we 
can  assign,  took  place,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  yeai 
89'A.D.,  being  the  eighth  year  of  Domitian's  reign 
Epictetus  then  retired  to  Nkopolis  in  Epirus,  and  it  » 
a  question  whether  he  ever  returned  to  Rome.  The 
chief  ground  for  believing  that  he  did  is  e  statement 
of  Spartian  ( Vit.  Hadr.,  16),  that  Epictetus  lived  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  the  Emperor  Hadrian ;  while 
it  is  agreed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  is  no  good 


evidence  of  any  of  his  discourses  having  been  delivered 
at  Rome,  but  that  they  contain  frequent  mention  of 
Nicopolis.  This  argument,  however,  is  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  overthrow  the  express  testimony  of  Spartian. 
We  do  not  know  when  he  died.  Suidas  says  that  he 
lived  till  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aureliua ;  but,  though  some 
support  for  this  opinion  is  sought  to  be  obtained  from 
Thcmistius  (Or.,  6,  ad  Jovian  Imp.),  yet  the  authori- 
ty of  Aulus  Gellius  is  strong  on  the  other  side.  who. 
writing  during  the  reign  of  the  first  Antontnc.  s;»eakh 
of  Epictetus,  in  two  places,  as  being  dead.  (Aort 
Alt.,  2,  18.— Jo.,  17,  19.)  Epictetus  led  a  life  of  ex- 
emplary contentment,  simplicity,  end  virtue,  prsciis>ng 
in  all  particulars  the  morality  which  he  taught.  He 
lived  for  a  long  while  in  a  small  hnt,  with  no  othe» 
furniture  than  a  bed  and  lamp,  and  without  an  attend 
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ant;  ontd  he  benevolently  adopted  a  child  whom  i 
friend  had  been  compelled  by  poverty  to  expose,  and 
lured  a  none  for  ita  aake. — Epictetus  «u  a  teacher  of 
the  Stoic  philosophy,  and  the  chief  of  those  who  lived 
during  the  pcnod  of  the  Roman  empire.  Hia  lessons 
were  principally,  if  not  solely,  directed  to  practical 
morality.  Hi*  favourite  maxim,  and  that  into  which 
be  resolved  all  practical  morality,  was  "  bear  and  for' 
tar,"  ovrrov  «u  brtrov.  He  appears  to  have  dif- 
fered from  the  Stoics  on  the  subject  of  suicide.  (Ar- 
ncn.  Evict ,  1,  8.)  We  are  told  by  A  man,  in  hia 
Prtface  to  the  "  Discourses,''  that  he  was  a  powerful 
and  exciting  lectarer;  and,  according  to  Origcn  (c. 
Celt ,  7,  ad  imt.),  hia  style  was  superior  to  that  of 
Plato.  It  is  s  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  Epic- 
letos  was  held,  that,  on  his  death,  hia  lamp  was  pur- 
chased br  some  more  eager  than  wise  aspirant  after 
philosophy  for  three  thousand  drachmas,  or  over  live 
hundred  dollars  of  our  currency.  (Lmcimn,  adv.  In- 
docL  bier,  ement.,  vol.  8,  p.  15,  ed  Btp.)  Though  it 
is  said  by  Soidsa  that  Epictetus  wrote  much,  there  is 
to  believe  that  he  himself  wrote  nothing. 
«es  were  taken  down  by  his  pupil  Am»n, 
/  and  published  after  his  death  in  six  books,  of  which 
[  four  remain.  The  same  A  man  compiled  the  Enchi- 
ridion, and  wrote  a  life  of  Epictetus,  which  is  lost. 
Some  fragment*  have  been  preserved,  however,  by 
Stobssus.  Simpltcius  has  also  left  a  commentary  on 
his  doctrine,  in  the  Eclectic  manner.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  the  remains  of  Epictetos  is  that  of  Schweig- 
haeaaer,  6  vols.  8vo,  Libs.,  1799.  The  same  editor 
has  pubiLfhed  tlje  Enchiridion,  together  with  the  Ta- 
blet of  Cebes,  in  a  separate  volume  (Ltru.,  1797, 
8ro)  There  is  an  English  version  of  the  Enchiridion 
or  Manual  bv  Mrs.  Carter  (FWrw.,  Bvbi.  Or  etc,  ed. 
Hark*,  vol.  5,  p.  B4.—Enjuld,  Hist.  Phxlct.,  vol.2, 
p  lil  —Eneyci.  Ut.  Knowl.,  vol.  9,  p.  471.) 

Epicntvs,  s  celebrated  philosopher,  born  in  the  year 
341  B.C.,  seven  years  after  the  death  of  Plato.  He 
was  a  native  of  the  I  aland  of  8amos,  whither  his  father 
had  gone  from  Athens,  in  the  year  853  B.C.,  among 
2000  colonists  then  sent  out  by  the  Athenians.  (Stra- 
ta. 638.)    Yet  he  was  an  Athenian  by  right,  belong- 
ing to  the  borough  Gargettus,  and  to  the  tribe  yEgeie. 
His  father  Neocles  is  said  to  have  been  a  schoolmas- 
ter, and  his  mother  Chan  strata  to  have  practised  arts 
of  m»e"c  m  which  ii  was  afterward  made  a  charge 
unst  Epicures,  that,  when  he  was  young,  lie  asaist- 
her.    (Dior  Laert.,  10,  4.)   Having  passed  his 
esrhy  years  in  Samoa  end  Teos,  he  went  to  Athens  at 
the  age  of  eighteen.    We  are  told  that  be  had  begun 
to  study  philosophy  when  only  fourteen,  having  been 
incited  thereto  by  a  desire,  which  the  teachers  to  whom 
be  bad  applied  bad  failed  to  satisfy,  of  understanding 
He*»od'fl  description  of  chaos  ;  and  that  he  began  with 
the  wntmgs  of  Democritus.  ■  In  Samoa  be  is  said  to 
save-  received  lessons  from  Psmpbilus,  a  follower  of 
Plato.    (9*id.— Cit.,  N.  £.,  1,  86.)— On  the  occa- 
sion of  this  bis  first  visit  to  Athens,  Epicurus  stayed 
there  for  a  very  short  time.    He  left  it  in  consequence 
ef  the  measures  taken  by  Perdiccss  after  the  desth  of 
Alexander  the  Greet,  and  went  to  Colophon  to  join  hie 
father.    In  his  83d  year,  310  B.C.,  he  went  to  Myti- 
lene.  where  he  set  up  a  school.    Staying  only  one  year 
at  thm  Utter  place,  be  next  proceeded  to  Lampsacus, 
vrber  »  be  taught  for  four  y eara.  He  returned  to  Athens 
in  vbe  year  306  B.C.,  and  now  founded  the  school, 
wh'<rh  ever  after  was  named  from  him  the  Epicurean. 
He  purchased  a  garden  for  80  mine  (about  1400  dol- 
lars), wherem  he  might  live  with  his  disciples  and  de- 
liver his  lectures,  and  henceforth  remained  in  Athens, 
mtth  the  exception  only  of  two  or  three  visits  to  his 
friends  in  Asia  Minor,  until  bis  death,  B.C.  370.  The 
which  brought  him  to  hia  death  waa  the  stone, 
in  his  seventy-second  year  when  he  died,  and 
id  Athens  as  a  teacher  for  36 


years.  Epicurus  is  said  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (10,9 
to  have  had  so  many  pupils  that  even  whole  cities 
could  not  contain  them.    Hearers  came  to  him  from 


distant  places ;  very  many  from  Lampsacus ;  and  while 
men  often  deserted  other  schools  to  join  that  of  Epi- 
curus, there  were  only  two  instances,  at  most,  of  Epi- 
curus being  deserted  for  any  other  teacher.  Epicurus 
and  hia  pupils  lived  together  in  the  garden  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  in  a  state  of  friendship,  which,  as  it 
is  usually  represented,  could  not  be  surpassed ;  ab- 
staining from  potting  their  property  together  and  en- 
joying it  in  common,  for  the  quaint  yet  significant  rea- 
son that  such  a  plan  implied  mutual  distrust.  The 
friendship  subsisting  between  Epicurus  and  his  pupils 
is  commemorated  by  Cicero  (de  Fin.,  1,  SO).    In  this 
garden,  too,  they  lived  in  the  most  frugal  and  virtuous 
>r,  though  it  was  the  delight  of  the  enemies  of  Epi- 
to  represent  it  differently,  and  though  Timocra- 
tes,  who  had  once  been  bis  pupil,  and  had  abandoned 
him,  spread  auch  stories  aa  that  Epicurus  used  to  vom- 
it twice  a  day  after  a  surfeit,  and  that  many  immodest 
women  were  inmates  of  the  garden.    ( Kid.  Leonti- 
urn.)   An  inscription  over  the  gate  of  the  garden  told 
him  who  might  be  disposed  to  enter,  that  barley-cakes 
and  water  would  be  the  fare  provided  for  him  (Senec., 
Ep ,  81) ;  and  such  was  the  cbaatity  of  Epicurus,  that 
one  of  hia  principal  opponents,  Chrysippus,  endeavour- 
ed to  account  for  it,  so  as  to  deny  him  any  merit,  by 
saying  that  he  was  without  passions.    (Stot>.,  Serm., 
117.)   Epicurus  did  not  marry,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  able  to  prosecute  philosophy  without  interruption. 
His  most  attached  friends  and  pupils  were  Hermachus 
of  Mytilene,  whom  he  sppointed  by  will  to  succeed 
bhn  aa  master  of  the  school ;  Metrodorus,  who  wrote 
several  hooka  in  defence  of  his  system,  and  Polyenes. 
Epicurus's  three  brothers,  Neocles,  Chaercdemus,  and 
Aristobolus,  also  followed  his  philosophy,  as  also  one 
of  his  servants,  Mys,  whom  st  his  death  he  made  free 
Besides  the  garden  in  Athens,  from  which  the  followers 
of  Epicurus,  in  succeeding  time,  came  to  be  named 
the  philosophers  of  the  garden  (Juv.,  Sa/.,  13,  122  — 
Id.,  14,  319),  Epicurus  possessed  a  bouse  in  Melite,  s 
village  near  Athens,  to  which  he  used  often  to  retire 
with  his  friends.    On  his  death  he  left  this  house,  to- 
gether with  the  garden,  to  Hermachus,  as  head  of  th« 
school,  to  be  left  by  him  again  to  whosoever  mighl 
be  his  successor. — In  physics  Epicurus  trod  pretty 
closely  in  the  footsteps  of  Democntus ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  he  was  accused  of  taking  his  atomic  cos- 
mology from  that  philosopher  without  acknowledg- 
ment. He  made  very  few,  and  these  unimportant,  alter- 
ations.   (Cie.,  de  Fm.,  1, 6.)   According  to  Epicurus, 
as  slso  to  Democritos  and  Leucippos  before  him,  the 
universe  consists  of  two  parts,  matter  and  space,  or  vac- 
uum in  which  matter  exists  and  moves ;  and  all  matter, 
of  every  kind  and  form,  ia  reducible  to  certain  indivisible 
particles  or  atoms,  which  are  eternal.    These  atoms, 
moving,  according  to  a  natural  tendency,  straight  down- 
ward, and  also  obliquely,  have  thereby  come  to  form 
the  different  bodies  which  are  found  in  the  world,  ant* 
which  differ  in  kind  and  shape,  according  as  the  atoms 
are  differently  placed  in  respect  to  one  another.    It  is 
clear  that,  in  thia  system,  a  creator  is  dispensed  with ; 
and  indeed  Epicurus,  here  again  following  Democritus, 
set  about  to  prove,  in  an  d  priori  way,  that  thia  crea- 
tor could  not  exist,  inasmuch  as  nothing  could  arise 
out  of  nothing,  any  more  than  it  could  utterly  perish 
and  become  nothing.    The  atoms  have  existed  always, 
and  always  will  exist ;  and  all  the  various  physical 
phenomena  are  brought  about,  from  time  to  time,  by 
their  various  motions. — It  remains  to  speak  of  the  Epi' 
curean  system  of  ethics.    Setting  out  from  the  two 
facta  that  man  is  ausceptible  of  pleasure  snd  pain,  and 
that  he  seeks  the  one  and  avoids  the  other,  Epicurus 
propounded,  that  it  is  a  man's  duty  to  endeavour  to  in- 
to  the  utmost  his  pleasures,  and  diminish  ir 
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•ate  utmost  his  pains;  choosing  that  which  tends  to 
Measure  rather  than  thai  which  tends  to  paw,  and 
that  which  tends  to  a  greater  pleasure  or  tq  a  lesser 
pain  rather  than  that  which  tends  respectively  to  a 
lesser  pleasure  or  a  greater  pain.  He  used  the  terms 
pleasure  and  pain  in  the  moat  comprehensive  way,  as 
including  pleasure  and  pain  of  both  mind  and  body ; 
awl  be  esteemed  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  the  mind 
as  incomparably  greater  than  those  of  the  body.  Ma- 
king, then,  good  and  evil,  or  virtue  and  vice,  depend 
9ii  a  tendency  to  increase  pleasure  and  diminish  pain, 
or  the  opposite,  he  arrived,  as  he  easily  might  do,  at 
the  several  virtues  to  be  inculcated  and  vices  to  be 
denounced.  And  when  he  got  thus  far,  even  his  ad- 
versaries had  nothing  to  say  against  him.  It  is  strange 
that  they  should  have  continued  to  revile  the  principle, 
no  matter  by  what  name  it  might  be  called,  when  they 
saw  that  it  was  a  principle  which  led  to  truth. — The 
period  in  which  Epicurua  opened  his  school  was  pecu- 
liarly favourable.  In  the  room  of  tbo  simplicity  of  the 
Socratic  doctrine,  nothing  now  remained  but  the  sub- 
tlety and  affectation  of  Stoicism,  the  unnatural  severity 
of  the  Cynics,  or  the  debasing  doctrine  of  indulgence 
taught  and  practised  by  the  followers  of  Aristippus. 
The  luxurious  refinement  which  now  prevailed  in 
Athens,  while  it  rendered  every  rigid  scheme  of  phi- 
losophy, as  well  as  all  grossness  of  manners,  unpopular, 
inclined  the  younger  citizens  to  listen  to  a  preceptor 
who  smoothed  the  stern  and  wrinkled  brow  of  philos- 
ophy, and,  under  the  notion  of  conducting  hia  follow- 
ers to  enjoyment  in  the  bower  of  tranquillity,  led  them 
unawares  into  the  path  of  moderation  and  virtue. 
Hence  the  popularity  of  hia  school.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied, however,  that,  from  the  time  when  this  philosopher 
appeared  to  the  present  day,  an  uninterrupted  course 
of  censure  has  fallen  upon  bis  memory  ;  so  that  the 
name  of  bis  sect  has  almost  become  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression for  everything  corrupt  in  principle  and  infa- 
mous in  character.  Ihc  charges  brought  against  Epi- 
curus arc,  that  he  superseded  all  religious  principles  by 
dismissing  the  gods  from  the  care  of  the  world  ,  that 
If  he  acknowledged  their  existence,  it  was  only  in  con- 
formity to  popular  prejudice,  since,  according  to  hia 
system,  nothing  exists  in  nature  but  material  atoms ; 
that  he  discovered  great  insolence  and  vanity  in  the 
disrespect  with  which  he  treated  the  memory  of  for- 
mer philosophers,  and  the  characters  and  persona  of 
his  contemporaries  ;  and  that  both  he  and  his  disciples 
were  addicted  to  the  grossest  sensuality.  These  ac- 
cusations, too,  have  been  not  only  the  voice  of  common 
rumour,  but  more  or  less  confirmed  by  men  distinguish- 
ed for  their  wisdom  and  virtue — Zeno,  Cicero,  Plutarch, 
Galen,  and  a  long  train  of  Christian  fathers.  With 
rtspcH  to  the  first  charge,  it  certainly  admits  of  no  ref- 
utation. The  doctrine  of  Epicurua  concerning  nature 
militated  directly  against  the  agency  of  a  Supreme  Be- 
ing in  the  formation  and  government  of  the  world  ;  and 
bis  misconceptions  with  respect  to  mechanical  motion, 
and  the  nature  of  divine  happiness,  led  him  to  divest 
the  Deity  of  some  of  his  primary  attributes.  It  does 
not,  however,  appear  that  tie  entirely  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  superior  powers.  Cicero  charges  him  with 
inconsistency  in  having  written  books  concerning  piety 
and  the  reverence  due  to  the  gods,  and  in  maintaining 
that  the  gods  ought  to  bo  worahipped,  while  he  assert- 
ed that  they  bad  no  concern  in  human  affairs.  That 
there  was  an  inconsistency  in  this  is  obvious.  But 
Epicurus  professed,  that  the  universal  prevalence  of  the 
ideas  of  gods  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  exist- 
ed ;  and,  thinking  it  necessary  to  derive  these  ideas, 
like  all  other  ideas,  from  sensations,  he  imagined  that 
the  gods  were  beings  of  human  form,  hovering  about 
in  the  air,  and  made  known  to  men  by  the  customary 
emanations.  He  believed  that  these  gods  were  etrrnal, 
and  supremely  happy,  living  in  a  state  of  quiet,  and 
not  with  the  affairs  of  the  world.    He  con- 


tended that  they  were  to  be  worsnipped  on  accouat  e 
the  excellence  of  their  nature,  not  because  tiiey  couid 
do  men  either  good  or  harm.  (Cic.,  N.  D.,  1, 4L— 
Scncc,  dc  BcneJ.,4, 19.) — Our  chief  sources  of  informa- 
tion respecting  the  doctrines  of  Epicurua  are.  the  10th 
book  of  Diogenes  Laerlius,  snd  the  poem  of  Lucretius 
"  Dt  Rerutm  Katura"  Information  is  also  furnished 
by  the  writings  of  Cicero,  especially  the  11  Dt  Fis> 
6au"  and  the  "  Dt  Naiura  Dcoram  ;"  by  those  of  Sen- 
eca, and  by  the  treatise  of  Plutarch  entitled  "Against 
Colotea."  Epicurua,  according  to  Diogenes  Laenrus, 
was  a  more  voluminous  writer  than  any  other  philos- 
opher, having  written  as  many  as  300  volumes,  in  all 
of  which  he  is  said  to  have  studiously  avoided  making 
quotations.  All  that  now  remains  ot  his  works  sre  the 
Letters  contained  in  the  10th  book  of  Diogenes  Laer- 
Uus, and  parts  of  two  books  of  hie  treatise  on  Nature 
(xtpi  sWotwf),  which  were  discovered  at  Htrculane- 
um.  The  last  were  published  at  Leipzig  in  1818,  be- 
ing edited  by  Oreili.  A  critical  edition  of  the  firw 
two  letters  was  given  by  Schneider,  at  Leipzig,  1818. 
— The  Epicurean  school  was  carried  on,  after  Henna- 
chus,  by  Polystratus  and  many  others,  concerning 
whom  nothing  is  known ;  and  the  doctrines  which 
Epicurus  had  taught  underwent  few  modifications. 
When  introduced  among  the  Romans,  these  doctrines, 
though  very  much  opposed  at  first,  were  yet  adopted 
by  many  distinguished  men,  aa  Lucretius,  A  Ulcus, 
Horace.  Under  the  emperors,  Pliny  the  Younger,  and 
Lucien  of  Samosala,  were  Epicureans.  ( En/itld,  Hut. 
Phil.,  vol.  1,  p.  446,  ttqq. — Eneyd.  U*.  Kntntl.,  vol 
9,  p  478.— Good's  Lucrttnu,  Proitgom.—li ,  Book  of 
Nature,  vol.  1,  p.  48,  teqo.,  die.) 

Efidabmus,  a  city  of  lllyricum,  on  the  coast,  none 
of  Apollonia.  Its  foundation  is  universally  seen  bed 
to  the  Corcvreana,  who,  in  compliment  to  Corinth, 
their  metropolis,  invited  a  citizen  of  that  town  to  bras' 
their  new  colony.  {Tkucyd.,  1,  84.)  But  we  sre  not 
informed  what  circumstances  led  to  the  change  in  its 
name  from  Epidamnus  to  that  of  Dyrraclnum,  by 
which  it  is  more  commonly  known  to  the  Latin  writers. 
Some  have  thought  that  Epidamnua  and  Dyrrachium 
were  two  different  towns,  the  latter  of  which  was  tiw 
emporium  of  the  former.  Others  affirmed,  that  the 
Romans,  considering  the  word  Epidamnus  to  be  of  evil 
omen,  called  it  Dyrrachium  from  the  ruggednessof  Us 
situation.  (Apptan,  B.  C,  8,  99  — Pomp.  MeL,  2, 3. 
— Pirn.,  H.  JNn  3,  23.)  It  is  pretty  evident,  however, 
that  the  word  Avf>frdxiov  °f  Greek,  and  not  of  Latin 
origin,  for  we  find  it  used  by  the  poet  Eupborion  of  Cbal- 
cia  in  a  verse  preserved  by  Stephanu*  of  Byzantium,*, 
v.  Av#o>iov.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  founder! 
of  Epidamnus  gave  the  name  of  Dyrrachium  or  Dyr- 
rhachiom  to  the  high  and  craggy  peninsula  on  which 
they  built  their  town.  Strabo  (316)  certainly  applies 
this  appellation  to  the  Chersonese,  ss  does  the  poet 
Alexander  cited  by  Stephanos,  a.  «.  Av^u^iw,  and 
this,  in  time,  may  hare  usurped  the  place  of  the  formei 
name.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  town  called  Dyr- 
rachium did  not  exactly  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Epidamnus;  indeed,  this  ia  plainly  asserted  by  Pau- 
sanias  (6, 10).  Eusebiua  refers  the  foundstion  of  Epi- 
damnus to  the  second  year  of  the  38 th  Olympiad,  ot 
about  625  B.C.  Periander  was  then  tyrant  of  Connth. 
and  nearly  at  the  same  period  Cyrene  was  founded  by 
Battus.  Placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hsdnatic,  in  a 
situation  most  advantageous  for  commerce,  which  was 
also  favoured  by  its  relations  with  Corcyra  and  Corinth, 
Epidamnus  early  attained  to  a  considerable  degree  ot 
opulence  and  power.  It  possessed  s  treasury  at  Olyro 
pis  (Psstsan.,  6,  19),  and  ita  citizens  vied  with  those 
of  the  moat  celebrated  state*  of  Greece  in  wealth  ani 
accomplishments  {Htrodot.,  6,  187.)  And  tbougk 
the  jealousy  of  the  neighbouring  barbarians  had 
prompted  them  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  rising  i 
ny.  it  successfully  withstood  all 
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Attention  and  faction,  that  bane  of  the  Grecian  states, 
Mailed  upon  the  city  their  attendant  evils,  and  so  im- 
paired its  strength  that  it  was  forced  to  seek  from  the 
Corcyreans  that  aid  against  foreign  as  well  as  domes- 
tic enemies  which  its  necessities  required.    The  re- 
fusal of  Corcyra  compelled  the  Epidamnians  lo  apply 
to  Corinth,  which  gladly  sought  this  opportunity  of  in- 
creasing iu  influence  at  the  expense  of  that  of  Corcyra. 
A  Corinthian  force,  together  with  a  fresh  supply  of  col- 
mutts,  was  accordingly  despatched  by  land  to  the  aid 
»f  Epidamnus,  and  contributed  greatly  to  restore  or- 
der and  tranquillity.    The  Corcyreans,  however,  who 
were  on  no  friendly  terms  with  the  Corinthians,  could 
not  brook  this  interference  in  the  affairs  of  their  colony ; 
hey  also  equipped  a  fleet,  whi<h,  on  its  arrival  at  Epi- 
ismnut,  snmmoned  that  town  to  receive  back  those 
citizens  who  bed  been  banished,  and  to  send  away  the 
Corinthian  reinforcement.    On  the  rejection  of  this 
proposal  by  the  Epidamnians,  the  Corcyreans,  in  con- 
unction  with  the  neighbouring  Illyhans,  besieged  the 
town,  and,  after  some  days,  compelled  it  to  surrender. 
These  are  the  event*  which  Thucydides  has  related  at 
bauth.  from  their  intimate  connexion  with  the  origin 
of  the  Peloponncttan  war.    We  know  but  little  of  the 
fortune*  of  Epidamnus  from  this  period  to  iu  conquest 
by  the  Roman*.    Aristotle,  in  his  Politics  (5,  1),  no- 
tices a  change  which  took  place  in  its  constitution, 
from  the  government  of  magistrates  called  phylarchs  to 
that  of  a  senate.    The  character  of  its  inhabitants, 
which  was  once  virtuous  and  just,  was  also  impaired 
by  luxury  and  vice,  if  we  may  credit  Plautus,  who 
portrays  them  in  his  Mer.aechnu.     (Act.  2,  Sc.  1.) 
That  Venus  was  particularly  worshipped  here  we  learn 
from  Catullus  (38,  11).  —  Dyrrachium  became  the 
scene  of  the  contest  between  Casar  and  Pompey. 
The  latter  general,  having  been  compelled  to  withdraw 
from  Italy  by  his  enterprising  adversary,  retired  to 
Dymchium  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Illyria,  and  hav- 
ing collected  all  his  forces  round  that  city,  deter- 
mined to  make  a  stand  sgainst  the  enemy.  Cesar 
soon  followed  him  thither,  having  formed  the  bold  de- 
sign of  blockading  bis  adversary  in  his  intrenched 
camp  close  to  the  town.    This  led  to  a  series  of  op- 
erations, which  are  detailed  at  length  by  Caesar  bun- 
self-,  the  sncceae  of  which  continued  doubtful  until 
Pompey  at  length  forced  his  enemy  to  retire,  and  was 
thus  enabled  to  transfer  the  seat  of  war  into  Thessaly. 
(C<tt .  fl.  C,  3,  41,  seqq—Appian,  B.  C,  2,  40.) 
In  addition  to  the  strength  of  its  situation,  Dyrrachium 
was  of  importance  to  the  Romans  from  its  vicinity  to 
Brundisium.    Cicero  Isnded  there  on  his  banishment 
from  Italy,  and  speaks  of  the  kindness  he  experienced 
from  the  inhabitants.     (Ep.  ad  Fam.,  14,  I.)  We 
learn,  indeed,  from  ,€lian  ( V.  //.,  13,  16),  that  the 
laws  of  this  city  were  particularly  favourable  to  stran- 
gers.   Dio  Cassius  observes,  that  Dyrrachium  sided 
wuh  Antony  during  the  last  civil  wars  of  the  republic ; 
and  thence  it  was  that  Augustus,  after  hia  victory,  re- 
warded his  soldiers  with  estates  in  its  territory.  The 
Byzantine  historians  spesk  of  it  ss  being  still  a  con- 
siderable place  in  their  time.    (Ann.  Comntn.,  1,  41. 
-Calren  ,  Bard.  Imp.,  p.  703  —  Nueph.,  Callist., 
17,  3.)    But  it  is  now  scarcely  more  than  a  village, 
sdbch  is  rendered  unhealthy  by  its  proximity  to  some 
Tthrr     Its  modem  name  is  Duraxzo.  (Cramer's 
Amaru  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  49,  seqq.) 

Epioacbia,  a  festival  at  Athens  in  honour  of  /Es- 
c  alamos 

Ennstmos,  I.  a  city  of  Argolis,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Saronic  Gulf,  opposite  the  island  of  .Egina.  Its  ter- 
ritory extended  along  tho  coast  for  the  spaco  of  fifteen 
stadia,  while  towards  the  land  it  was  encircled  by  lofty 
'Mountains,  which  contributed  to  its  security.  (Stra- 
w,  374.)  The  more  ancient  appellation  of  this  city 
was  Epacams;  its  founders  having  been  Canans,  as 
Aristotle  reported,  who  were  afterward  joined  by  an 
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Ionian  colony  from  Attica  (ap.  Srrab.,  I.  e.).  On  the 
arrival  of  the  Hcraclids  and  Dorians,  Epidaurus  sub 
mittcd  to  their  arms,  and  received  a  colony  from  Ar- 
gos  under  Dciphontes.  (Pausan.,  2, 34.)  It  afterward 
contributed,  aa  Herodotus  informs  us  (1,  146,  and  7, 
99),  to  the  foundation  of  several  Dorian  cities  in  Aaia 
Minor.  The  constitution  of  Epidaunis  was  originally 
monarchical ;  in  the  lime  of  Periandcr  of  Corinth,  his 
father-in-law,  Procles,  was  tyrant  of  Epidaurus.  (He- 
rod., 3,  53.)  Afterward  the  government  was  aristo- 
cratical ;  the  chief  magistrates  being  called  Artyna  or 
Arty  in,  as  at  Argos  (Thucyd  ,  5,  47),  and  being  the 
presidents  of  a  council  of  one  hundred  and  eighty. 
The  common  people  were  termed  Konipedes  (Kovt- 
Todff)  or  dusty-feet,  in  allusion  to  their  agricultural 
pursuits.  (Plut.,  Quast.  Gr.,1.)  Epidaurus  was  the 
mother-city  of  ./Egina  and  Cos,  the  former  of  which 
was  once  dependant  upon  it ;  afterward,  however,  the 
.Egmetffl  emancipated  themselves  from  this  state  of 
vassalage,  and,  by  means  of  their  navy,  did  much  in- 
jury to  the  Epidaurian  territory.  (Herod.,  6,  83.)  The 
Epidaunans  sent  ten  ships  to  Salamis,  and  800  heavy- 
armed  soldiers  to  Platca.  (Herodot.,  8, 1,  and  9, 102. t 
They  were  the  allies  of  Sparta  during  the  Peloponne 
sian  war  (Thucyd.,  1,  105,  and  2,  56),  and  successfully 
resisted  the  Argivcs,  who  besieged  their  city  after  the 
battle  of  Amphipolis.  (Thucyd.,  5,  63,  seqq.)  Du- 
ring the  Boeotian  war  they  were  still  in  alliance  with 
Lacedamon  (Xen.,  Hut.  Gr.,  4,  2,  16  —  Id  ,  7,  2,  2), 
but  in  the  time  of  Aratus  we  find  them  united  with 
the  Achaean  league.  (Polyb.,  2,  5.)  Epidaurus  was  sull 
a  flourishing  city  when  Paulus  JSmilius  made  the  tour 
of  Greece  (lav.,  45,  28  — Polyb..  30, 15,  1) ;  and  Pau- 
sotiias  informs  us,  that  many  of  its  buildings  were  in 
good  preservation  when  he  visited  Argolis,  more  than 
three  centuries  later. — Epidaurus  was  famed  for  having 
been,  in  the  mythological  legends  of  Greece,  the  natal 
place  of  vEsculapius  ;  and  it  derived  its  greatest  ce- 
lebrity from  a  neighbouring  temple  to  that  god,  which 
was  the  resort  of  all  who  needed  his  assistance.  The 
temple  of  ^Esculapius  was  situate  at  the  upper  endol 
a  valley,  about  five  miles  from  the  city.  In  293  B.C., 
it  was  so  celebrated  that,  during  a  pestilence  st  Rome, 
a  deputation  was  sent  from  this  city  to  implore  iheaid 
of  the  Epidaurian  god.  (Liv  ,  10,  47.)  The  temple 
was  always  crowded  with  invalids,  and  the  priests,  who 
were  also  physicians,  contrived  to  keep  up  its  reputa- 
tion, for  the  walls  were  covered  with  tablets  describing 
the  cures  which  they  had  wrought,  even  in  the  time  ol 
Strabo.  Tbia  sacred  edifice  had  been  raised  on  the 
spot  where  ytsculspius  was  supposed  to  have  been 
born  and  educated.  It  was  once  richly  decorated  with 
offerings,  but  these  had  for  the  most  part  disappeared, 
either  by  open  theft  or  secret  plunder.  The  greates1 
depredator  was  Sy  11a,  who  appropriated  the  wealth  de- 
posited in  this  shrine  to  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 
expenses  of  his  army  in  the  war  against  Mithradates. 
(Plut .,  Vit.  Syll—Diod.  Sic.,  Excerpt.,  406. ^Chan- 
dler states,  that  the  site  of  this  ancient  city  »  now 
called  Eptthauro ;  but  the  traces  are  indistinct,  and  it 
has  probably  long  been  deserted.  (Travels,  vol.  2,  p. 
272.)  Dodwell  observed  "  several  masses  of  ruin  at 
the  foot  of  a  promontory,  which  are  covered  by  the 
sea  ;  also  some  Doric  remains  and  Roman  fragments, 
on  that  side  which  is  towards  the  plain."  (Class 
Tour,  vol.  2,  p.  263.)  The  ruins  of  the  temple  rt 
.Esculapius  arc  to  be  seen  on  the  spot  now  called  Ge 
roo,  probably  a  corruption  of  Hieron.  Near  the  lem 
pie  was  a  remarkably  beautiful  theatre,  built  by  Poly 
clitus.  (Pausan.,  2,  27,  6.)  This  is  now  in  bettoi 
preservation  than  any  other  theatre  in  Greece,  except 
that  at  Trametzus,  near  Ioannina,  and  was  cspsble  ol 
containing  12,000  spectators.  (Leake's  Morea,  vol 
2,  p.  423.— Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  270. ) 

 II.  A  town  of  Laconia,  surnamed  Limera,  on  the 

eastern  coast,  about  200  stadia  from  Epidelium.  I 
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sad  been  founded  by  the  Argives,  to  whom,  indeed, 
according  to  Herodotus,  the  whole  of  this  coast,  as  far 
is  the  Malean  promontory,  once  belonged.  Apollo- 
dorua  (ap.  Sir  ah.,  368)  pretended,  that  Limera  was 
»nly  a  contraction  for  Limenora,  by  which  allusion  wis 
made  to  the  convenience  of  the  harbour.  The  town 
was  situate  on  an  eminence  near  the  sea,  and  con- 
tained, among  other  buildings,  a  celebrated  temple  of 
/Esculapius.  The  ruins  of  Epidaurus  Limera  are  to 
t>e  .seen  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  modern  Moncm- 
batta.  (Itin.  of  Morea,  p.  235.)  Its  site  is  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Paletio  Embasta.  (Cramer's  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  S01.)*-III.  A  maritime  city  of  Illy- 
ria,  south  of  the  river  Naro.  Mannert  identifies  it  with 
the  Arbona  of  Polybius  (2,  11.— Mannert,  Geogr., 
vol.  7,  p.  360). 

Erioiux,  I.  one  of  the  Ebudsa  Insula,  supposed  by 
Man  nert  to  be  the  same  with  the  modern  Iio.  ( Qeogr. , 
vol.  2,  p.  231.)— II.  A  promontory  of  Caledonia,  cor- 
responding to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
*(  Cantyre.    (Mamert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  204.) 

Eptodwi  ('Emyovot,  descendant*),  the  eons  of  the 
Grecian  heroes  who  were  killed  in  the  first  Theban 
war.  (Kid.  Polynices.)  The  war  of  the  Epigoni  is 
famous  in  ancient  history.  It  was  undertaken  ten  years 
after  the  first.  The  sons  of  those  who  had  perished 
in  the  first  war  resolved  to  avenge  the  death  of  their 
fsthers.  The  god,  when  consulted,  promised  them  vic- 
tory, if  led  by  Ale  mason,  the  son  of  Amphiarans.  Ale- 
mason  accordingly  took  the  command.  Another  ac- 
count, however,  given  by  Pausanias  (9,  9,  2),  makes 
Thersander,  son  of  Polynices,  to  nave  been  at  the  head 
of  the  expedition.  The  other  leaders  were  Amphilo- 
chns,  brother  of  Alcmaeon ;  jEgialeus,  son  of  Adrae- 
tus ;  Diomedea,  of  Tydeus ;  Promachoa,  of  Parthe- 
nopBos ;  Sthenelus,  of  Cspanena  ;  and  Eurypylus,  of 
Mecisteus.  The  Argives  were  assisted  by  the  Mes- 
senisns,  Arcadians,  Corinthians,  and  Meganans.  The 
Thebans  obtained  aid  from  the  neighbouring  slates. 
The  invaders  ravaged  the  villages  about  Thebes.  A 
battle  ensued,  in  which  Laodamas,  the  son  of  Eteocles, 
slew  ^Egialeus,  and  fell  himself  by  the  spear  of  Ale- 
maeon.  The  Thebans  then  fled  ;  and,  by  the  advice  of 
Tiresias,  they  secretly  left  their  city,  which  was  en- 
tered and  plundered  by  the  Argives,  and  Thersander 
was  placed  on  the  throne. — With  the  exception  of  the 
events  of  the  Trojan  war  and  the  return  of  the  Greeks, 
nothing  waa  so  closely  connected  with  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  as  the  war  of  the  Argives  againat  Thebes, 
*ince  many  of  the  principal  heroes  of  Greece,  particu- 
larly Diomede  and  Sthenelus,  were  themselves  among 
the  conquerors  of  Thebes,  and  their  fathers  before 
i hem,  s  bolder  and  wilder  race,  bad  fought  on  the  same 
spot,  in  a  contest  which,  although  unattended  with 
victory,  was  still  far  from  inglorious.  Hence,  also,  re- 
puted Homeric  poems  on  the  subject  of  this  war  were 
extant,  which  perhaps  really  bore  a  great  affinity  to  the 
Homeric  time  and  achoo).  For  we  do  not  find,  as  in 
the  other  poems  of  the  cycle,  the  name  of  one,  or 
those  of  several  later  poets,  placed  in  connexion  with 
these  compositions,  but  they  are  either  attributed  to 
Homer,  as  the  earlier  Greeks  in  general  appear  to  have 
done ;  or  if  the  authorship  of  Homer  is  doubted,  they 
are  usually  attributed  to  no  author  at  all.  Thus  the 
second  part  of  the  Thebais,  which  related  to  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  Epigoni,  was,  according  to  Pausanias  (9, 
9.  2),  ascribed  by  some  to  Homer.  The  true  reading 
m  Pausanias,  in  the  passage  just  referred  to,  is  un- 
doubtedly KaXXlvoc,  and  neither  Kataivoe  (more  cor- 
rectly KuXaivoe),  as  the  common  text  has  it,  nor  KaX- 
"Klfiaxoc,  as  Ruhnken  conjectures  (ad  Callim.,  vol.  1, 
p.  439,  ei.  Ernest.).  This  ancient  elegiac  poet,  there- 
fore, about  the  twentieth  Olympiad,  quoted  the  Thebaid 
ts  Homeric.  The  Epigoni  was  still  commonly  as- 
cribed to  Homer  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (4,  32. — 
Miitler,  Hist.  Lit.G'.p  70, seq.). 
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Efihbnioks,  a  Creitn,  coote««iprrar»  with  Solon 
bom  in  the  year  669  B.C.,  at  Phesius,  in  toe  irlaod  a 
Crete,  according  to  some  accounts,  or  si  Cottsui 
according  to  others.    Many  marvellous  tiles  an  re- 
lated of  him.    It  is  said,  that  going,  by  his  fatWi 
order,  in  search  of  a  sheep,  he  laid  himself  down  in  i 
cave,  where  he  fell  asleep,  and  slept  for  fifty  year*. 
He  then  made  bis  appearance  among  his  fellow-can- 
zens  with  long  hair  and  a  flowing  beard,  and  with  ■ 
I  knowledge  of  medicine  and  natural  history  which  than 
I  appeared  more  than  human.    Another  idle  story  told 
of  thia  Cretan  is,  that  be  had  a  power  of  sending  bi 
soul  out  of  bia  body  and  recalling  it  at  pleasure.  Ilii 
added,  that  he  had  familiar  intercourse  with  the  gods, 
and  possessed  the  power  of  prophecy.    The  event  o! 
his  life  for  which  he  is  best  known,  was  his  visit  ts 
Athens  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to 
pave  tho  way  for  the  legislation  of  Solon  by  purifica- 
tions and  propitiatory  sacrifices.    These  rites  wen 
calculated,  according  to  tho  spirit  of  the  age,  to  allay 
the  feuds  and  party  dissension*  which  prevailed  thers; 
and,  although  what  bo  enjoined  waa  mostly  of  a  reli- 
gious mture  (for  instance,  the  sacrifice  of  shaman  vie* 
tiro,  the  consecration  of  a  temple  to  the  Eumeuides, 
and  of  two  altars  to  Hybns  and  Aneideia,  the  two  evil 
powers  which  were  exerting  their  influence  on  the 
Athenians),  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  bis  object 
was  political,  and  that  Solon'a  constitution  would  haidl? 
have  been  accepted,  had  it  not  been  recommended  and 
sanctioned  by  aome  person,  who,  like  Epimer  de« 
claimed  from  men  little  less  than  the  veneration  duett 
a  superior  being.    The  Athenians  wished  to  rewire 
Epimenides  with  wealth  and  public  honours,  but  hi 
refused  to  accept  any  remuneration,  and  only  demand- 
ed a  branch  of  tbe  sacred  olive-tree,  tnd  a  decree  c* 
perpetual  friendship  between  Athens  and  his  eatirt 
city. — Wo  probably  owe  most  of  the  wonderful  uie*, 
relative  to  Epimenides,  to  tho  Cretans,  who  were,  ta 
a  proverb,  famous  for  their  powers  of  invention.  All 
that  is  credible  concerning  him  is,  that  be  was  a  maa 
of  superior  talents,  who  pretended  to  have  intercourse 
with  the  gods ;  and,  to  support  his  pretensions,  lived 
in  retirement  upon  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the 
Berth,  and  practised  various  arte  of  imposture.  Per- 
haps, in  his  hours  of  pretended  inspiration,  be  bad  the 
art  of  appearing  totally  insensible  end  entranced,  which 
would  easily  be  mistaken,  by  ignorant  spectators,  for 
a  power  of  dismissing  snd  recalling  his  spirit.  Epi- 
menides is  said  to  have  Uved,  after  his  return  to  Crete, 
to  tbe  age  of  167  years.    Divine  honours  were  paid 
him  after  hia  death  by  tbe  superstitious  Cretans.  He 
has  no  other  claima  to  be  mentioned  among  philoso- 
phers, except  that  he  composed  a  theogooy,  and  other 
poems  concerning  religious  mysteries.    He  wrote  also 
a  poem  on  tbo  Argonautic  expedition,  and  other  works, 
which  are  entirely  lost.    His  treatise  on  oracles  and 
responses,  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  work  from  which  St.  Paul  quotes  in  the  epis- 
tle to  Titus  (1,    12. — Consult  Hermrich.  Epinunxiet 
aus  Kreta,  Leipz.,  1801. — Encyel.  Us.  KnowL,  vol. 
9,  p.  476  —  Diog.  Laert.,  \,  109. — Vol.  Max.,%,  13. 
—Plin.,  7,  b2.—Aristot.,  RheL,  3,  9. — EnfieWs  His- 
tory of  Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p.  132,  *eaq.) 

Epimbthkus,  a  son  of  lapetas  and  Clymene,  one 
of  the  Oceanides.  He  inconsiderately  married  Pan- 
dora, by  whom  he  had  Pyrrha,  tho  wife  of  Deucalion 
The  legend  connected  with  his  name  will  be  found  un- 
der the  article  Pandora. 

Epimkthis,  a  patronymic  of  Pyrrha,  the  daughtei 
of  Epimetheus.    (Ovid,  Met.,  1,  390.) 

Epipiukka,  I.  a  town  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  south- 
east of  Anazsrbus,  and  situate  on  the  small,  river  Car- 
sus,  near  the  range  of  Mount  Amanua.  It  is  now 
Svrfendkar.  (Plin.,  5,  27.) — II.  A  city  of  Syria,  oc 
the  Orontes,  below  Apamea.  Its  Oriental  and  true  name 
was  Hamatb,  and  it  was  reckoned  bv  th-  people  of  the 
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£ut  one  ot  tfle  most  magnificent  cities  ia  tbo  world, 
saving  been  founded,  as  they  imagined,  by  Hamath, 
one  of  tbe  son*  of  Canaan.  Allusion  ia  frequently 
itiiiie  to  Hamath  in  the  Old  Testament.  (Compare 
Genesis,  10,  18.— 2  Samuel,  *  9  —2  Kings,  48,  34. 
-Jcrcm.,  49,  23.— Amos,  6,2.)  Iu  name  was  chan- 
ged to  Epipbanea,  in  honour  of  Antiocbus  Epiphancs. 
it  u  now  HavuL,  and  was  in  modern  times  the  seat  of 
an  Arabian  dynastT,  to  which  the  geographer  Abulfeda 
SeloDged.  (Abuthda,  Tab.  Syr.,  p.  108.— Pococlu, 
voL  2,  p.  210.— MmjuutU  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  461.) 

En  pains  (illustrious),  I.  a  surname  of  Antiochus 
IV.,  King  of  Syria.— II.  A  surname  of  Ptolemy  V., 
King  of  Egypt. 

Epiraaxips,  a  bishop  of  Salamia  in  Cyprus,  in  the 
fourth  century.    He  was  born  of  Jewish  parents,  at  a 
village  cilJtd  Besanducan,  near  Elcutheropolia,in  Pal- 
estine, sboot  A.D.  320,  and  appears  to  have  been  edu- 
cated in  Egypt,  where  be  imbibed  tbe  principles  of  the 
Gnostics.   At  length  he  left  those  heretics,  and,  be- 
coming sn  ascetic,  returned  to  Palestine  and  adopted 
the  discipline  of  St.  Hilshon,  the  founder  of  monachiam 
in  that  country.    Epiphanius  erected  a  monastery  near 
ths  place  of  his  birth,  over  which  he  presided  till  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Salami*  in  367.    Here  be  remain- 
ed about  36  years,  and  composed  most  of  his  writings. 
In  391  be  commenced  a  controversy  with  John,  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  relative  to  the  Platonic  'doctrines  of  the 
learned  and  laborious  Origen,  against  which  he  wrote 
and  preached  with  implacable  bitterness.    John  fa- 
voured Origen's  views,  but  Epiphaniua  found  in  The- 
:>philus,  ths  violent  bishop  of  Alexandres,  a  worthy 
:oadjator.  who,  in  399,  convened  a  council,  and  con- 
demned all  the  works  of  Origen.    Epiphaniua  himself 
then  called  a  coencil  in  Cyprus,  A.D.  401,  and  reit- 
erated this  condemnation,  after  which  he  wrote  to  St. 
.  CoiTsostoffl,  then  bishop  of  Constantinople,  requesting 
him  to  do  the  same.    On  finding  this  prelate  disin- 
clined to  sanction  bis  violent  proceedings,  he  forthwith 
repaired  to  Constantinople,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
(he  bishops  of  that  diocese  to  join  in  executing  the  de- 
crees which  his  Cyprian  councd  bad  issued  ;  but,  hav- 
*g  entered  a  church  in  the  city  in  order  to  repeat  his 
anathemas,  he  was  forewarned  by  Chrysostom  of  the 
Hegality  of  his  conduct,  and  was  obliged  to  desist. 
Exasperated  at  this  disappointment,  be  applied  to  the 
imperial  court  for  assistance,  where  he  soon  embroiled 
himself  with  the  Empress  Eudoxia ;  for,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  her  asking  him  to  pray  for  the  young  Theodo- 
■las,  who  was  dangerously  ill,  he  replied  that  her  son 
should  not  die,  provided  she  would  not  patronise  the 
defenders  of  Origen.    To  this  presumptuous  message 
the  empress  indignantly  answered,  that  her  son's  life 
was  not  in  the  power  of  Epiphanius,  whoso  prayers 
were  unable  to  save  that  of  bis  own  archdeacon,  who 
bad  recently  died.    After  thus  vainly  endeavouring  to 
gratify  his  sectarian  animosity,  he  resolved  to  return 
to  Cyprus  ;  but  he  died  at  sea  on  the  passage,  A.D. 
W3.    The  principal  works  of  Epiphanius  arc,  1.  Ma- 
**(Aov,  or  a  Treatise  on  Heresies,  that  is,  peculiar  sects 
(cjptirerc).    This  is  the  most  important  of  his  writings. 
I;  treats  of  eighty  sects,  from  the  time  of  Adam  to  the 
tarter  part  of  the  4th  century.   2.  'kvanefyOuoiuoic, 
or  an  Epitome  of  tbe  Panarion.    3.  'AyxvpuTov,  or 
a  Discourse  on  the  Faith,  explaining  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  Resurrection,  dec.    4.  A  treatise  on  the 
ancient  weight*,  measures,  and  coins  of  the  Jews. — 
Epiphanies  was  an  austere  snd  superstitious  ascetic, 
and,  as  a  bitter  controversialist,  he  often  resorts  to  very 
false  arguments  for  the  refutation  of  heretics.  That 
baa  inaccuracy  and  credulity  were  equal  to  his  religious 
seal,  is  apparent  from  bis  numerous  mistakes  in  im- 
portant historical  facts,  and  his  reliance  on  any  falae 
and  foolish  reports.    Jerome,  however,  admires  Epi 
pbanius  for  bis  skill  in  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Egyptian, 
Greek,  and  latin  languages,  and  accordingly  styles  him 


"  Pentaglottus"  (UevrdyXuTrocy,  or  the  Five- tongue* 
But  Scaliger  calls  him  an  ignorant  man,  wbo  commit- 
ted the  greatest  blunders,  told  the  greatest  falsehoods, 
and  knew  next  to  nothing  about  either  Hebrew  oi 
Greek.  Still  bis  writings  are  of  great  value,  as  con- 
taining numerous  citations  from  curious  works  which 
are  no  longer  extant.  The  best  edition  of  his  works 
is  that  of  Petavius,  Pari*,  2  vols,  fol.,  1622,  and  Co».. 
1683.  (Du  Pin,  Btbl.  Eccl,  vol.  2.— Cane's  Lit. 
Hist. — Bayle,  DicL,s.  t. — Clarke's  Succession  of  Sa 
crtd  Literature.— Encyc.  Useful  Knowledge,  vol.  9,  p 
477.) 

EripfiUB,  a  piece  of  elevated  and  broken  ground, 
sloping  down  towards  tbo  city  of  Syracuse,  but  pre- 
cipitous on  tbe  other  side.  It  received  iu  name  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  overlooking  Syracuse.  Hence 
Thucydidcs  (6, 96)  remarks,  uvofiaarai  wire  rCtv  2np- 
asovoiuv,  ita  to  ciuiroAsjr  rov  u&kov  elvai,  'Eirisro- 
laL  (Consult  Getter,  dc  Situ  et  Origins  Syracus- 
arum,  p.  53,  stqq.) 

Eriaos,  a  country  to  the  west  of  Theaaaly,  lying 
along  the  HatlriaUc.    The  Greek  term  $ire<por,  which 
answers  to  tbe  English  word  mainland,  appears  to  have 
been  applied  at  a  very  early  period  to  that  northwest- 
ern portion  of  Greece  which  is  situated  between  the 
chain  of  Pmdus  and  tbe  Ionian  Gulf,  and  between  the 
Ccraunian  Mountains  and  the  river  Achelotis  ;  this 
name  being  probably  used  to  distinguish,  it  from  tbe 
large,  populous,  and  wealthy  island  of  Corcyra,  which 
lay  opposite  to  the  coast.    It  appears  that,  in  very 
ancient  times,  Acarnania  was  also  included  in  the  term, 
and  in  that  case  the  name  must  have  been  used  in 
opposition  to  all  the  islands  lying  along  the  coast 
(Strab.,  453.— Horn.,  Od.,  14,  100.)    The  ancient 
geography  of  Epuus  was  attended  with  gTeat  difficulties 
even  in  the  time  of  Strabo.    Tbe  country  had  not  then 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  tbe  destruction  caused  by 
Paulus  iEmilius  in  167  B.C.,  wbo  destroyed  seventy 
towns,  and  reduced  to  slavery  150,000  of  the  inhabi- 
tants.   (Pobjb.,  ap.  Strab.,  p.  322. — Lie.,  45,  34. — 
Plut.,  Vtt.  Paul.  JZmil.,  c.  29.)   After  this  the  great- 
er part  of  tbe  country  remained  in  a  state  of  absolute 
desolation,  and,  where  there  were  any  inhabitants,  they 
had  nothing  but  villages  and  ruins  to  dwell  in.  (Strab.. 
327.)— The  inhabitants  of  Epirus  were  scarcely  consid- 
ered Hellenic.    Tbe  population  in  early  times  bad 
been  Pelasgic.    (Strab.,  221.) — The  oracle  at  Dodona 
was  alwayB  called  Pelasgic,  and  many  names  of  places 
in  Epirus  were  also  borne  by  the  Pelasgic  cities  of 
the  opposite  coast  of  Italy.    (Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom., 
vol.  1,  p.  34.)    But  irruptions  of  Illvriana  bad  barba- 
rized the  vVboie  nation ;  and  though  Herodotus  speaks 
of  Thesprotia  as  a  part  of  Hellas,  he  refers  rather  to 
its  old  condition,  when  it  was  a  celebrated  seal  ot 
tho  Pclasgiana,  than  to  its  state  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote  his  history.    In  their  mode  of  cutting  the  hair, 
in  their  costume,  and  in  their  language,  the  Epirotes 
resembled  the  Macedonians,  who  were  an  Illyrian 
race.    (Strab.,  327.)    Theopompua  (ap.  Strab.,  323) 
divided  the  inhabitanta  of  Epirus  into  fourteen  differ- 
ent tribes,  of  which  tbe  most  renowned  were  the  Cba 
onians  and  Molossians,  who  successively  maintained 
a  preponderance  in  this  country.    The  Molossians 
claimed  descent  from  Molossus,  son  of  Neoptolemus 
and  Andromache.    Tradition  reported,  that  tbe  son  ol 
Acliilles,  Neoptolemus,  or  Pyrrhus,  as  he  is  also  called 
having  crossed  from  Thessaly  into  Epirus  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  siege  of  Troy,  was  induced,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  an  oracle,  to  settle  in  the  Utter  country,  where, 
having  subjugated  a  considerable  extent  of  territory, 
lie  transmitted  his  newly- formed  kingdom  to  Molossus 
bis  son  by  Andromache,  from  whom  bis  subjects  de 
rived  the  name  of  Molossi.    (Pind.,  Netn.,  7,  56 
Scymnus  of  Chios  conceives  Pyrrhus  to  ha*  e  beau  the 
son  of  Neoptolemus  (v.  446).    The  history  of  Molossu 
is  involved  in  great  obscurity  untd  tbe  period  of  tb* 
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Persian  invasion,  when  the  name  of  Admetua,  king  of 
the  Molossi,  ocean  from  the  circumstance  of  hi*  hav- 
ing generously  afforded  shelter  to  Themistocles  when 
in  exile  and  pursued  by  his  enemies,  although  the  in- 
fluence of  that  celebrated  statesman  bed  previously 
been  exerted  against  htm  in  some  negotiations  whicrt 
he  had  carried  on  at  Athens.  The  details  of  this  in- 
.•resting  anecdote,  as  they  are  furnished  by  Thoeyd- 
idea,  serve  to  prove  the  weakness  as  weil  as  poverty 
of  tbe  Molossisn  chiefs  compered  with  the  leading 
powers  of  Greece  at  that  time.  {Tkueyd.,  1,  136  ) 
Admctus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Tharypaa  orTha- 
rymbaa,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  minor  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesisn  war,  when  wc 
find  hia  subjects  assisting  the  Ambrsciots  rn  their  in- 
vasion of  Acsrnenis.  Thucydidee,  on  that  occasion, 
reports,  that  Sabylinthua,  prince  of  Atmtania,  was 
guardian  to  Tharybas  (8,  80).  Tharybas  is  represent- 
ed by  Plutarch  ( Vit.  Pyrrh.}  as  a  wise  and  able  mon- 
arch, and  as  encouraging  science  and  literature.  His 
successor  is  not  known ;  but  some  years  after  we  hear 
of  a  prince  called  Alcetae,  who  was  dethroned  by  his 
subjects,  but  restored  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse. 
{Dtod.  Sic.,  16,  13. — Pausan.,  1,  11.)  Neoptolemus, 
bis  son,  reigned  but  for  a  short  time,  ana  left  the 
crown  to  his  brother  Arybas,  together  with  the  care  of 
hia  children.  Alexander,  the  eldest  of  these,  succeed- 
ed his  uncle,  and  waa  the  first  sovereign  of  Epirus 
who  raised  the  character  and  fame  of  that  country 
among  foreign  nations  by  his  talents  and  valour.  His 
sister  Olymptas  had  been  married  to  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  before  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Epirus ;  and 
the  friendship  thus  cemented  between  the  two  mon- 
archs  was  atill  farther  strengthened  by  the  union  of 
Alexander  with  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Philip. 
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his  dominions.    But  Demetrius,  his  m»o,  narmg  raised 
soother  army,  attacked  Alexander,  and  presently  com- 
pelled him  to  evacuate  tbe  Macedonian  territory  {Ju* 
frit,  86, 3. — Frvnfrn.,  Strat.,  8.)   At  the  expiration  o, 
two  other  insignificant  reigns,  the  royal  line  of  the 
iKaridc  becoming  extinct,  the  Epirots  determined  ti 
adopt  a  republican  form  of  government,  which  pre- 
vailed until  tbe  subjugation  of  Macedon  by  the  Ro- 
mans.   Haying  been  accused  of  favouring  Persect  it 
the  last  Macedonian  war,  they  became  the  objects  ol 
the  bitterest  vengeance  of  the  Romans,  who  treated 
thr  unfortunate  nation,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
with  unexampled  and  detestable  severity.  Epirus. 
having  lost  its  independence,  was  thenceforth  annexed 
as  a  province  to  the  Roman  empire.— Wc  may  considei 
Epirus  as  bounded  on  the  north  by  Illyria  and  part  ol 
Macedonia,  from  the  Acroceraunian  mountains  to  thr 
central  chain  of  Pindua.    In  this  direction  the  met 
Aous  would  be  the  natural  line  of  separation  between 
these  two  countries.    The  Peravxi  and  Tymphei, 
who  occupied  the  upper  valleys  of  that  river,  being 
generally^  looked  upon  aa  Epirotic  tribes,  while  the 
Chests  and  Elymiotae,  contiguous  to  them  on  the 
north,  were  certainly  included  within  the  limits  ot 
Macedonia.    On  the  side  of  Tbessaly.  Pindus  formed 
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Edesaa  that  the  King  of  Macedon  was  assassinated 
Alexander  of  hpirus  seems  to  have  been  an  ambitious 
prince,  desirous  of  conquest  and  renown ;  and,  though 
ve  have  no  certain  information  of  the  events  which 
occurred  during  his  reign,  there  is  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  he  united  the  Chaonians,  Thesprotians, 
and  other  Epirotic  elans,  together  with  the  Molossians, 
'inder  his  sway  ;  as  we  find  the  title  of  King  of  Epirus 
first  assumed  by  him.  {Dtod.  Sic,  16,  73. — Strabo, 
280.)  Having  been  applied  to  by  the  Taren lines  to 
aid  them  against  the  attacks  of  the  Lucani  and  Brutii, 
bo  eagerly  seized  this  opportunity  of  adding  to  his 
tame  and  enlarging  bis  dominions.  He  therefore 
crossed  over  into  Italy  with  a  considerable  force,  and, 
ttad  he  been  properly  seconded  by  tbe  Tarentines 
and  the  other  colonies  of  Magna  Graecia,  the  barba- 
rians, after  being  defeated  in  several  engagements, 
must  bave  been  conquered.  But  Alexander,  being  left 
to  hia  own  resources  and  exertions,  was  at  length  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy,  and  slain  near  tbe  fated  walls 
of  Pandosis,  in  the  Brutian  territory.  {Liv.,  8,  84. — 
Strabo,  856.)  On  tbe  death  of  Alexander  the  crown 
devolved  on  his  cousin  ./Eaeides,  the  son  of  Arybas 
the  former  king,  of  whom  little  is  known,  except  (hat, 
having  raised  sn  army  to  assist  Olympiaa  against  Cas- 
aander,  his  soldiers  mutinied  and  deposed  him;  not 
long  after,  however,  ks  appears  to  have  been  reinststed. 
{Dtod.  Sic.,  18,  36  )  His  brother  Alcetes,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Cassander, 
which  proved  unfortunate ;  for,  being  defeated,  hia  do- 
minions were  overrun  by  the  forces  of  his  victorious  en- 
emy, and  he  himaelf  was  put  to  death  by  his  rebellious 
subjects.  {Dtod.  Sic,  19,  36  )  The  name  of  Pyrrhus, 
who  now  ascended  the  throne,  sheds  a  lustre  on  the  an- 
oil*  of  Epirus,  and  gives  to  its  history  an  importance 
t  never  would  otherwise  have  possessed.  (Vtat.  Pyr- 
rhus.) Alexander,  the  eldest  aon  of  Pyrrhus,  succeed- 
ed his  father,  whom  he  sought  to  emulate  by  attempting 
afrefth  the  conquest  of  Macedon.  On  this  occasion  An- 
•gonua  Gonatas  was  again  vanquished  and  driven  from 


Araehihus,  which  served  to  part  the  Cassopxi  and  oth- 
er Molosaian  clans  from  tbe  country  of  the  Athamane* 
But  aa  the  republic  of  Ambracia,  which  occupied  both 
banks  of  this  river  near  its  entrance  into  the  Arabia- 
cian  gulf,  became  a  portion  of  Epirus  after  it  ceiied 
to  enjoy  a  separate  political  existence,  wc  must  remote 
the  southern  boun  dary  of  this  province  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  Argos  and  the  territory  of  the  Amphilochans 
Epirus,  though  in  many  respects  wild  and  mountain- 
ous, was  esteemed  a  rich  and  fertile  country  Its 
pastures  produced  the  finest  oxen,  and  horses  on- 
rivalled  for  their  speed.    It  was  also  famous  for  a 
large  breed  of  dogs,  thence  called  Molossi ;  and  mod- 
ern travellers  have  noticed  the  size  and  ferocity  oi 
these  dogs  at  the  present  day.    Epirus  corresponds  to 
the  Lower  Albania  of  modem  times.    The  follow- 
ing is  the  account  given  of  the  present  aspect  of  the 
country  by  Malte-Brun.    "  The  climate  of  Lower  Al- 
bania is  colder  than  that  of  Greece ;  the  spring  does  not 
set  in  before  the  middle  of  March,  and  the  beat  of  sum- 
mer is  oppressive  in  July  and  August :  in  these  months 
many  streams  and  rivers  are  drained,  the  grass  and 
plants  are  withered.    The  vintage  begins  in  Septem- 
ber, and  the  heavy  rains  during  December  are  suc- 
ceeded in  January  by  aome  days  of  frosty  weather 
(Pouqueville,  vol.  8,  p.  863,  teqq.)    The  oak-trco, 
and  there  n  almost  every  kind  or  them,  arrive  at  great 
perfection :  the  plane,  tho  cypress,  and  manniferoas 
ash  appear  near  the  seacoast,  beside  the  laurel  and 
the  lentisk ;  but  the  forests  on  Pindus  consist  chiefly 
of  cedars,  pine,  larch,  and  chestnut-trees.  {PoaquerilU, 
vol.  8,  p.  186  and  874.— Id  ,  vol.  4,  p.  412 )  Many 
of  the  mountains  are  arid  and  steril ;  such  as  are  suf- 
ficiently watered  are  verdant,  or  covered  with  the  wild 
vine  and  thick  groups  of  elders ;  in  spring  their  sides 
are  covered  with  flowers ;  the  violet,  the  nareissus,  and 
hyacinth  appear  in  the  same  profusion  as  in  the  mild 
districts  of  Italy.    The  inhabitants  cultivate  cotton  and 
silk  ;  but  the  olive,  for  want  of  proper  care,  does  not 
yield  an  abundant  harvest ;  tbe  Amphilochian  peach,  the 
Arta  nut,  and  the  quince,  grow  in  a  wild  stale  in  be 
woods  and  uncultivated  land.    Epirus  was  once  fa- 
mous for  its  oxen ;  tho  breed  was  improved  by  King 
Pyrrhus  {Plin.,7,  U.—Aristot.,  Hist.  An  ,  3,  16,: 
it  has  now  degenerated ;  they  are  small,  stunted,  and 
ill-shaped    Tho  horses  of  the  same  counaay  are  still 
excellent  "    {Malte-Brun,  Otogr.,  vol.  6,  p.  179, 
Am.  ed.) 

Eporeoorix,  I.  a  leading  chieftain  among  the  .Edu. 
in  Gaul     He  commanded  tbe  forces  of  his  country 
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men  in  ihwr  war  with  the  Sequani,  before  Casar  s  ar- 
nri!  in  Gaul.  {B.  G.,  7,  67.)  He  afterward  went 
i>Tcr  to  lb*  tide  of  Vercingelorix,  in  the  great  insur- 
rection against  the  Roman  power,  but  was  taken  pria- 
oner  by  C«*az.  (B.  G.,  7,  55.— Ib.,  S3  — Id.,  67.) 
—  II.  Another  -Eduan  leader,  meulioncd  by  Cesar. 
(B.G,  7,  76  ) 

ErviiDts,  a  patronymic  given  to  Peripbantes,  the 
ton  of  Epytus  and  the  companion  of  Ascaniua.  ( Virg., 
En..  5,  547 

Emilia,  a  festival  established  at  Rome  by  Romu- 
job  h  honour  of  Mars,  when  horse-races  and  games 
van  exhibited  in  the  Campus  Marlius.  It  took  place 
on  Ue  27th  of  February.  (Varro,  de  L.  L  ,  5,  3. — 
OtUy  Fait.,  2,  859.) 

Equina,  the  name  of  an  order  in  the  Roman  state 
Their  origin,  according  to  the  old  tradition,  was  this : 
Romulus,  having  divided  his  subjects  into  three  tribes, 
chose  from  each  100  young  men,  whom  he  destined 
to  serve  on  horseback,  and  act  as  his  body-guard.  This 
body  of  cavalry  was  called  the  C tier  a,  aud  afterward 
the  Eqnita.    {Dion.  Hal.,  2, 13.)    Niebuhr  supposes 
{Re*.  Hut.,  vol.  1,  p.  325),  that  whereas  Pair  cm  and 
Patrir*  were  titles  of  honour  for  individuals,  Cclcrtt 
was  the  name  of  the  whole  class  as  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  nation.    The  three  centuries  of  the  Ce- 
inu  were  called  by  the  same  names  as  the  three  tribes 
of  the  patricians,  namely,  Ramnes,  Titles,  and  Luceres. 
Their  tribunes  are  spoken  of  as  a  college  of  priests 
{Dion..  Hal.,  2,  64),  and  it  appears  that  the  tribes  of 
the  patricians  had  also  tribunes.    {Divu.  Hal.,  2,  7.) 
Moreover,  when  it  is  said  that  Tarquinius  PriscuB  made 
three  new  centuries,  which  he  added  to  the  former  three, 
and  thai  the  whole  went  under  the  name  of  the  Sex 
Suffrage*,  or  the  Six  Equestrian  Centuries,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  alteration  which  he  introduced  was  a  con- 
stitutional, end  not  merely  a  military  one  ;  that,  iu  fact, 
the  centuries  which  he  formed  were,  like  the  original 
three,  tribes  of  houses ;  that  his  innovation  was  nothing 
but  an  extension  of  the  political  division  of  Rome  un- 
der Romulus     {Xicbuhr,  Bom.  Hut.,  vol.  1,  p.  J'JJ  ) 
When  Scrviua  Tullius  established  the  comma  of  ^he 
centuries,  he  received  the  Sex  Suffragia,  which  lu- 
•rfoded  all  the.  patricians,  into  his  first  class,  and  to 
them  he  added  twelve  other  equestrian  centuries,  made 
ip  of  the  richest  of  the  plebeian  order.  {Niebuhr, 
rot  1,  p.  427.)   The  ancient  writers  appear  to  have 
laboured  under  some  great  confusion  with  regard  to 
•.his  arrangement.    Livy  (1,  43)  makes  a  proper  dis- 
tinction between  the  twelve  equestrian  centuries  cre- 
ated by  Scrvius,  and  the  six  which  existed  before  ;  but 
when  be  states  (I,  36)  that  the  cavalry  in  the  reign  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus  amounted  to  1800,  be  appears  to 
be  antedating  the  origin  of  the  eighteen  equestrian  cen- 
turies which  formed  part  of  the  constitution  of  Scrvius. 
To  the  establishment  of  the  ComiliaCcnturiata,  the  cre- 
ation of  s  body  of  Equitcs,  as  a  distinct  order,  seems  to 
be  due.     The  plan  of  Servius  was,  to  a  certain  extent, 
identical  with  that  of  Solon.    The  object  of  both  legis- 
lators was  to  break  down  the  limits  to  which  the  old 
aristocracy  was  confined,  and  to  set  up  an  order  of 
wealth  by  the  side  of  the  order  of  birth ;  not,  however, 
that  when*  a  person  could  produce  his  400,000  ses- 
terces, he  became  ipso  facto  a  knight,  as  was  the  case 
m  after  times.    {Iior.,  EpisL,  1,  1,  57.)  According 
to  the  Servian  constitution,  good  birth  or  the  sanction 
of  the  cecsors  was  necessary  for  gaining  a  place  in  the 
eooesUian  orde.-.    {Polyb.,  C,  20  — Zonarat,  7,  19.) 
When  Cicer  >  says  {De  Repub.,  2,  20)  that  Tarquinius 
established  the  equestrian  order  on  the  same  footing  as 
that  on  which  it  stood  in  his  time,  and  also  attributes 
to  the  same  king  the  assigning  of  money  to  the  equites 
for  the  purchase  and  keep  of  their  horses,  he  is  evi- 
dently inconsistent.   In  Tarquin's  time,  that  is,  before 
there  was  any  plebeian  order,  it  was  natural  enough 
fr.t  the  poorer  patricians,  whj  were  obliged  to  serve 


on  horseback  (just  or  the  'Iinreic  at  Athens  were 
poorer  class  than  the  llevraxoaiouidtuvoi,  Plut.,  Vit 
SoL,  c.  18),  should  be  furnished  with  the  means  foi 
doing  so.  But  the  case  was  different  with  the  equites, 
after  the  establishment  of  an  order  of  wealth.  A  mai 
might  then  be  of  equestrian  rank,  and  yet  have  no 
horse  assigned  him.  Thus,  on  the  ope  hand,  we  find, 
at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Veii,  a  number  of  equites 
serving  on  horseback  at  their  own  expense  {Liv.,  5, 7)  j 
and,  on  the  contrary,  L.  Tarquitius,  who  was  a  path 
cian,  was  obliged  to  serve  on  foot  from  his  poverty. 
(Lip.,  3,  27.)  From  this  it  appears  probable  that  a 
certain  sum  was  fixed,  which  it  was  not  necessary  for 
every  eque*  to  have,  but  the  possessor  of  which  was 
obliged  to  serve  on  horseback  at  his  own  expense  if 
no  horse  could  be  given  him  by  the  public  ;  and  that 
those  whose  fortune  fell  short  of  this,  were  obliged  to 
serve  in  the  infantry  under  the  same  circumstances. 
The  lieutenant  of  the  dictator  was  called  "  the  chief 
of  the  equites"  {maguter  eauitum) ;  and  although  in 
later  limes  he  was  appointed  to  this  office  by  the  die 
tutor  himself,  it  is  probable,  as  Niebuhr  conjectures 
(vol.  1,  p.  559),  that  he  was  originally  elected  by  the 
12  centuries  of  plebeian  equites,  just  as  the  dictator  or 
maguter  popuh  was  chosen  by  the  tex  tuffragiu,  or, 
in  other  words,  by  the  populut  or  patricians. — With  re- 
gard to  the  functions  of  the  equites,  besides  their  mil- 
itary duties,  they  had  to  act  as  judtees  or  jurymen  un- 
der the  Sempronian  law :  under  the  Scrvilian  law  the 
jusices  were  chosen  from  the  senate  as  well  as  from 
tho  equites  :  by  the  Glaucian  law,  the  equites  alone 
perfsrmed  the  office  ;  and  so  on,  by  alternate  changes, 
till  the  law  of  Aurelius  Cotts,  B.C.  70,  by  which  the 
udices  were  chosen  from  the  senators,  equites,  and 
tribuni  srarii. — The  equites  also  farmed  the  public 
revenues.  Those  who  were  engaged  in  this  business 
were  called  the  publicum ;  and  though  Cicero,  who 
was  himself  of  the  equestrian  order,  speaks  of  these 
farmers  as  "  the  dower  of  the  Roman  equites,  the  or- 
nament of  tho  state,  the  safeguard  of  tho  republic" 
{pro  Plane.,  9),  it  appears  that  they  were  a  set  of  de- 
testable oppressors,  who  made  themselves  odious  it 
all  the  provinces  by  their  avarice  and  rapacity. — Th< 
equites,  as  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  ahead* 
said,  gradually  lost  the  marks  of  their  distinctive  origin 
and  became,  as  they  were  in  the  lime  of  Cicero,  for  in- 
stance, an  ordo  or  class  of  persons,  as  distinguished 
from  the  senate  and  the  plena.  They  had  particular 
seats  assigned  them  in  the  circus  and  theatre.  The 
insignia  of  their  rank,  in  addition  to  the  horse,  were  a 
golden  ring,  and  the  angiutiu  claau;  or  narrow  border 
of  purple  on  their  dress,  as  distinguished  from  the  latut 
clatus,  or  broad  band  of  the  senators.  The  hut  two  in- 
signia seem  to  have  remained  after  the  former  ceased 
to  possess  its  original  and  distinctive  character.  {En- 
cyel.  U*.  Knowl.,  vol.  9,  p.  492.) 

Equus  TutIcus,  a  town  of  Samuium,  on  the  Ap- 
pian  Way,  distant,  according  to  the  Itineraries,  twen- 
ty-two ancient  miles  from  Cluvia,  which  is  itself  ten 
miles  northeast  of  Benevenlum.    {Bomanclh,  vol.  2, 
331.)    The  term  Tuticua  is  Oscan,  equivalent  to 
tho  Latin  Magnus.    {Lanzi,  vol.  3,  p.  608.)  Much 
discussion  has  arisen  among  geographers  as  to  the  pre- 
cise situation  of  this  place.    Cluveriua  was  of  opinion 
that  it  ought  to  be  placed  at  Amino  {Itul.  Ant.,  2, 
12);  others  near  A'coli  {Pratolii,  Vid  Appta,  lib.  4, 
c.  10);  D'Anville  at  Cattcl  Franco  {Annul.  Geogr 
de  Vital.,  p.  218),  which  supposition  is  nearly  correct 
but  tho  exact  site,  according  to  the  report  of  local  an- 
tiquaries, is  occupied  by  the  ancient  church  of  St. 
Eleuterio,  a  martyr  who  is  stated,  in  old  ecclesiastical 
records,  to  have  suffered  at  vEquum.    This  place  »« 
about  five  miles  distant  from  Anano,  in  a  northerly  di- 
rection.   The  branch  of  the  Appian  Way  on  which 
Equus  Tuticus  stood,  runs  nearly  parallel  with  that 
which  Horace  seems  to  nave  followed  in  his  well 
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anowa  journey  to  Urundisiom.  He  informs  us,  that 
he  pasted  the  first  night  after  having  left  BeneTentnm 
at  a  villa  close  to  Trivicuro,  a  place  situated  among 
the  mountains  separating  Samnium  from  Apulia.  Hor- 
ace, in  speaking  of  Equne  Tuticus,  pleasantly  alludes 
to  the  unmanageable  natore  of  the  name  in  Terse : 
•'  Manturi  oppidan,  quod  vers*  dicere  nan  eat."  {Sat., 
I.  6,  87.) 

Erasistiatub,  a  physician  of  Iolis,  in  the  island  of 
Ceos,  and  grandson  of  Aristotle  by  a  daughter  of  this 
philosopher  s.  (8trabo,  486. — Sttph.  Byian ,  s.  x. 
•fowAif.)  After  having  frequented  the  schools  of  Chry- 
sippas,  Metrodorus,  and  Theophrastus,  he  passed  some 
time  at  the  court  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  where  he  gained 
great  reputation  by  his  discovering  the  secret  malady 
which  preyed  upon  the  young  Antiochus,  the  son  of 
the  king,  who  was  in  love  with  his  mother-in-law, 
Queen  Stratonice.  (Appian,  Beii.  Syr.,  c.  186. — Lu- 
aan,  de  Dea  Syr ,  c.  17.)  It  was  at  Alexandres,  how- 
ever, that  be  principally  practised.  At  last  he  refused 
altogether  to  visit  the  sick,  and  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  study  of  anatomy.  The  branches  of  this 
study  which  are  indebted  to  him  for  new  discoveries, 
are,  among  others,  the  doctrine  of  the  functions  of  the 
brain,  and  that  of  the  nervous  system.  He  has  im- 
mortalized himself  by  the  discovery  of  the  via  laetea ; 
and  he  would  seem  to  have  come  very  near  that  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  Comparative  anatomy  fur- 
nished him  with  the  means  of  describing  the  brain 
much  better  than  had  ever  been  done  before  him.  He 
also  distinguished  and  gave  names  to  the  auricles  of  the 
heart.  ( Galen,  de  Do^m  Hipp,  tt  Plat ,  lib.  7,  p.  31 1 , 
seqq.— Id.,  de  Usu  Part.,  lib.  8,  p.  468  —  Id.,  de  Ad- 
mtmstr.  Anal.,  lib.  7,  n.  184. — Id.,  an  Sanguis,  dec, 
p.  833.)  A  singular  doctrine  of  Erasistratus  is  that 
of  the  irveOfta  {pnevma),  or  the  spiritual  substance 
which,  according  to  him,  fills  the  arteries,  which  we  in- 
hale in  respiration,  which  from  the  lungs  makes  its  way 
in».o  the  arteries,  and  then  becomes  the  vital  principle 
of  the  human  system.  As  long  as  this  spirit  moves 
about  in  the  arteries,  and  the  blood  in  the  veins,  man 
injoys  health  :  but  when,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
the  veins  become  contracted,  the  blood  then  spreads 
into  the  arteries  and  becomes  the  source  of  maladies: 
it  produces  fever  when  it  enters  into  some  noblo  part 
or  into  the  great  artery ;  and  inflammations  when  it 
is  found  in  the  less  noble  parts  or  in  the  extremities  of 
the  arteries.  (Oaten,  Comm.,  1,  tn  lib.  de  fiat.  Hum., 
p.  8.)  Erasistratus  rejected  entirely  blood-letting,  as 
well  as  cathartics  :  he  supplied  their  place  with  dieting, 
tepid  bathing,  vomiting,  and  exercise.  In  general,  he 
was  attached  to  simple  remedies:  he  recognised  what 
was  subsequently  termed  Idiosyncrasy,  or  the  pecu- 
liar constitution  of  different  individuals,  which  makes 
the  same  remedy  act  differently  on  different  persons. 
A  few  fragments  of  the  writings  of  Erasistratus  have 
been  preserved  by  Galen.  (SchSll,  Hist.  Lit.  Or., 
rol.  3,  p.  406,  seqq.—Sprengel,  Hist.  Med.,  vol.  1,  p. 
439,  seqq.) 

Eaifo,  one  of  the  Muses,  who  presided  over  lyric, 
tender,  and  amorous  poetry.  She  is  said  to  havo  in- 
vented also  hymns  to  the  gods,  and  to  have  presided 
likewise  over  pantomimic  dancing.  Hence  Ausonius 
says,  "  Plectra  gerens  Erato  saitat  pede,  carmine,  vul- 
tu."  {Uyi.  ult..  v.  6.)  She  is  represented  as  crown- 
ed with  roses  and  myrtle,  holding  a  lyre  in  her  hand. 
She  appears  with  a  thoughtful,  and  sometimes  with  a 
gay  and  animated,  look.  (Compare  Miiller,  Arehaol. 
ier  Kumst,  p.  684,  seqq.) 

Eratostrbnbs,  •  distinguished  contemporary  of 
Archimedes,  bom  at  Cyrene,  B.C.  876.  He  pos- 
sessed a  variety  of  talents  seldom  united  in  the  same 
individual,  but  not  all  in  the  same  eminent  degree. 
His  mathematical,  astronomical,  and  geographical  la- 
bours are  those  which  have  rescued  bis  name  from  ob~ 
ivion     The  Alexsndrean  school  of  sciences,  which 


flourished  under  the  first  Ptolemies,  had  already  pro 
duced  Timochares  and  Aristylhas,  whose  solstitial  ob 
serrations,  made  probably  by  the  shadows  of  a  gnomon, 
and  by  the  armillary  circles  imitative  of  those  of  the 
celestial  vault,  retained  considerable  credit  for  coe> 
turies  afterward,  though,  from  these  methods  of  obest 
ration,  they  must  have  been  extremely  rude  and  in 
perfect.    Eratosthenes  had  not  only  the  advanugw 
arising  from  the  instruments  and  observation?  of  his 
predecessors,  but  the  great  Alexandrcan  library  which 
probably  contained  all  the  Phoenician,  Chaldaic,  Egyp- 
tian, and  Greek  learning  of  the  time,  was  intrusted 
to  his  superintendence  by  the  third  Ptolemy  (Eoergs- 
tea)  who  invited  him  to  Alexandres ;  and  we  hart 
proof,  in  the  scattered  fragments  which  remain  to  di 
of  this  great  man,  that  these  advantages  were  duly 
cultivated  to  his  own  fame  and  the  progress  ol  tr.- 
fant  astronomy.    The  only  work  attributed  to  Era 
tosthenes  which  has  come  down  to  us  entire,  is  tt 
titled  KaTatrreptoftot  (Catasterismx),  and  is  merely  i 
catalogue  of  the  names  of  forty- four  constellations, 
and  the  situationa  in  each  constellation  of  the  princi- 
pal stars,  of  which  he  enumerates  nearly  five  hundred, 
but  without  one  reference  to  astronomical  measure- 
ment.   We  find  Hipparchus  quoted  in  it,  and  mention 
made  of  the  motion  of  the  pole,  that  of  the  polar  sua 
having  been  recognised  by  Pytheas.    These  circum- 
stances, taken  in  conjunction  with  the  vagueness  of, 
the  descriptions,  render  its  genuineness  extremely 
doubtful ;  at  all  events,  it  is  a  work  of  little  value.  U 
Eratosthenes  be  really  the  author  of  the  "  CatastenV 
mi,w  it  must  have  been  composed  merely  as  a  ttsU 
tnecvm,  for  wc  find  him  engaged  in  astronomical  re- 
searches far  more  exact  and  more  worthy  of  his  ge- 
nius.   By  his  observations  he  determined,  that  the 
distance  between  the  tropics,  that  is,  twice  theobliqui- 
ty  of  the  ecliptic,  was     of  an  entire  circumference,  ai 
47°  48*  39",  which  makes  the  obliquity  to  be  23°  51 
19. 6",  nearly  the  same  as  that  eupposed  by  Hippar- 
chus and  Ptolemy.    As  the  means  of  observation  were 
at  that  time  very  imperfect,  the  instruments  divided 
onn/  to  intervals  of  19*.  and  corrections  for  the  greater 
refraction  at  the  winter  solstice,  for  the  diameter  of 
the  solar  disc,  die,  were  then  unkrjown,  we  most  re- 
gard this  conclusion  as  highly  creditable  to  Eratos- 
thenes.   His  next  achievement  was  to  measure  the 
circumference  of  the  earth.    He  knew  that  at  Syene 
(the  modem  Assouan)  the  sun  was  vertical  at  noon 
in  the  summer  solstice ;  while  at  Alexandrea,  at  the 
same  moment,  it  was  below  tbe  zenith  by  the  fiftieth 

I  part  of  a  circumference  :  the  two  places  are  nearly  on 
the  same  meridian  (error  8°).    Neglecting  the  w>Ij: 
parallax,  be  concluded  that  the  distance  from  Alexan- 
drea to  Syene  is  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  circomfereocs 
of  tbe  earth ;  thia  distance  he  estimated  at  five  thtra 
sand  stadia,  which  gives  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand stadia  for  the  circumference.    Thus  Eratov.k 
nes  bss  the  merit  of  pointing  out  a  method  for  firidmi 
the  circumference  of  the  card).    But  his  data  were  not 
sufficiently  exact,  nor  had  he  the  means  of  meastP'- 
the  distance  from  Alexandres  to  Syene  with  safikxT.t 
precision. — Eratosthenes  baa  been  called  a  poet,  and 
Scaliger,  in  his  commentary  on  Manilius,  gives  some 
fragments  of  a  poem  attributed  to  him,  entitled  'Effoii 
(Hermes),  one  of  which  is  a  description  of  the  terres- 
trial xones.    It  is  not  improbable  that  these  are  au- 
thentic.—That  Eratosthenes  was  an  excellent  geome- 
ter we  cannot  doubt,  from  his  still  extant  solution  of 
the  problem  of  two  mean  proportionals,  preserved  by 
Theon,  anJ  a  lost  treatise  quoted  by  Psppus.  "D< 
Locis  ad  Medictatcs,"  on  which  Montucla  has  offered 
some  conjectures.  (Hist,  des  Math.,  an.  7,  p.  880  H- 
Eratosthenes  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  firsi 
who  attempted  to  form  a  system  of  geography  Hit 
work  on  this  subiect.  entitled  Tetrypa+tita  (Gtofrar 

I  pktc*),  was  divided  mto  three  books    Tbe  first  cot 
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Mined  a  history  of  geography,  a  critical  notice  of  the 
minorities  used  by  him,  and  the  element*  of  physical 
geography.  The  second  book  treated  of  mathsmiUi- 
cal  geography.  The  third  contained  the  political  or 
historical  geography  of  the  then  known  world.  The 
whole  work  was  accompanied  with  a  map.  The  geog- 
raphy of  Eratosthenes  is  lost ;  the  fragments  which 
remain  hate  been  chiefly  preserved  by  Strabo,  who 
was  doubtless  ranch  indebted  to  them.— Eratosthenes 
also  busied  himself  with  chronology.  Some  remarks 
on  his  Greek  chronology  will  be  found  in  Clinton's 
Fasti  Hditnxcx  (vol.  1,  p.  3. — lb.,  p.  408) ;  and  on 
bis  list  of  Theban  kings  in  Mask's  work  on  the  An- 
cient Egyptian  Chronology  (Altona,  1830). — The  prop- 
erties of  numbers  attracted  the  attention  of  philoso- 
phers from  the  earliest  period,  and  Eratosthenes  also 
distinguished  himself  in  this  branch.  He  wrote  a  work 
on  the  "  Duplication  of  the  Cube,"  K.v6ov  iinXaataa- 

£,  which  we  only  know  by  a  sketch  that  Eudoxus 
given  of  it,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Sphere  and  Cyl- 
inder of  Archimedes.  Eratosthenes  composed,  also, 
another  work  in  this  department,  entitled  Koamvov,  at 
"the  Sieve,"  the  object  of  which  was  to  separate 
prime  from  composite  numbers,  a  curious  memoir  on 
which  was  published  by  Horseley,  in  the  "  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,"  1772. — Eratosthenes  arrived  at  the 
age  of  eighty  years,  and  then,  becoming  weary  of  life, 
died  by  voluntary  starvation.  (Suid.,  s.  v.)  Montu- 
cla,  with  his  usual  naivctd,  says,  it  would  have  been 
more  philosophical  to  have  awaited  death  "dc  pied 
ferae." — The  best  editions  of  the  Catastcnsmi  are 
that  of  Schaubach,  with  notes  by  Heyne,  Gore.,  1795, 
and  that  of  Malthas,  in  his  Aratus,  Franco/.,  1817, 
8vo»  The  fragments  of  Eratosthenes  have  been  col- 
lected by  Bernhardy,  Berol.,  1822.  (Montuda,  Hist, 
its  Math-,  p.  239. — Delambre,  Hist,  de  VAstron.  Ant., 
|   86  —Encyct.  Us.  Ktunel.,  vol.  9,  p.  497.) 

Eaaxssss,  a  strongly-fortified  town  of  Sicily,  north- 
jest  of  Agngenlum,  which  the  Romans  made  their 
principal  place  of  arms  in  the  siege  of  the  last-men- 
boned  city.  It  was  soon  after  destroyed.  (Polyb.,  1, 
18.) — When  mention  is  made,  in  other  passages  of  the 
ancient  writers,  of  Erbessa,  we  must,  no  doubt,  refer 
it  to  the  city  of  Herbessa,  which  lay  nearer  Syracuse. 
(Mataurt,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.2,  p.  441.) 

EbchU,  one  of  the  boroughs  of  Attica,  and  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  -Egeis.  Its  position  has  not  been 
clearly  ascertained.  This  was  the  native  demus  of 
Xenophon  and  Isoc rates.    (Diog.  Lacrt.,  2,  48.) 

Ebbbus,  I.  a  deity  of  the  lower  world,  sprung  from 
Chaos.  From  him  and  his  sister  No*  (Ntght)  came 
iEther  and  the  Day.  (Hesiod,  Theog.,  123,  ttqq.) — 
I  J.  A  dark  and  gloomy  region  in  the  lower  world, 
where  ail  is  dreary  and  cheerless.  According  to  the 
Homeric  notion,  Erebus  lay  between  the  earth  and 
Hades,  beneath  the  latter  of  which  was  Tartarus.  It 
was  therefore  not  an  abode  of  the  departed,  but  merely 
a  passage  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  world.  (Heyne, 
ad  Iliad,  8,  368  —  Passow,  Lex.  Gr.,  s.  v.)  This 
mode  of  explaining  is  opposed,  however,  by  some, 
though  on  no  sufficient  grounds.  (KeightUy's  My- 
stsisfy,  p.  90-)  Oriental  scholars  d  erive  the  name 
Efebus  from  the  Hebrew  crcb,  evening. 

Ecccbthkis,  the  well  of  salt  water  in  the  Acropolis 
at  Athens.    (Kid.  Erechtheus.) 

Lb  souths™,  one  of  the  early  Attic  kings,  said  to 
base  been  the  son  of  Pandion  I  ,  and  the  sixth  in  the 
series  of  m anarchs  of  Attica.  He  was  father  of  Co- 
crops  II  — We  have  already  given  some  remarks  on 
the  fabulous  history  of  the  Attic  kings,  under  the  arti- 
de  Cecropn.  It  may  be  added  here,  that  Erechtheus 
tc  all  probability  was  only  a  title  of  Neptune.  This 
appears  plainly,  as  far  as  such  a  point  can  be  said  to 
oe  plain,  both  from  the  etymology  of  the  name  and 
the  testimony  of  ancient  writers  Thus  we  have  in 
Hesrchiue,  'EoejoYvc.  Hoctiduv  tv  'kOqvaic,  and  in 


the  scholia  of  Tzetxes  to  Lycophron  (v.  158),  'Lpex 
8ei(,  6  Roecituv  i)  6  Zcic  (itapa  to  ipixOu,  to  xtvu). 
Many  other  writers  declare  the  identity  of  Neptune 
and  Erechtheus.  The  Erechlheum  of  the  Acropolis 
was  contiguous  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  and 
its  principal  altar  was  dedicated  to  Neptune,  "  on 
which,"  Pausamas  saya  (1,  26),  "  they  also  sacrificed 
to  Erechtheus ;"  a  very  natural  variation  of  the  story, 
when  it  was  forgotten  that  Neptune  and  Erechtheus 
were  the  same.  'EpexOevc  means  "  the  shaker,"  and 
is  equivalent  to  cvooixduv  or  ei-vooiyaioe,  the  most 
frequent  epithets  of  the  god  of  the  sea.  That  Erech- 
theus was  really  Neptune  is  farther  evident  from  tho 
circumstance,  that  the  well  of  salt  water  in  tho  Acropo 
lie,  which  was  said  to  be  the  memorial  of  the  contest 
of  Neptune  with  Minerva  for  the  honour  of  being  the 
tutelary  deity  of  Athens,  was  called  ddXaooa  'hpex 
(tntf.    (Philol.  Museum,  No.  5,  p.  360.) 

Erkchthidbb,  a  name  given  to  the  Athenians,  from 
their  king  Erechtheus.    (Ovid,  Met.,  7,  430.) 

Erbssus  or  Ekksus  (on  coins  the  name  is  always 
written  with  one  £),  a  city  of  Lesbos,  situate  on  a  hill, 
at  the  distance  of  twenty-eight  stadia  from  Cape 
Sigrium.  It  derives  celebrity  from  having  given  birth 
to  Theophrastus.  Phanias,  another  disciple  of  the 
great  Stagirite,  was  likewise  a  native  of  this  plsce. 
(Strab.,  616.— Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  'Epeoaoe.)  Accord- 
ing to  Archestratus,  quoted  by  Athencus,  Eressus 
was  famous  for  the  excellence  of  its  wheaten  dour. 
The  site  yet  preserves  tho  name  of  Eresso.  (Pococke, 
vol.  1,  b.  3,e.  4. — Cramer  s  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  163.) 

ErbtbU,  I.  a  town  of  the  island  of  Eubcra,  situate 
on  the  coast  of  the  Euripus,  southeast  of  Chalets.  It 
was  said  by  some  to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony 
from  Triphylia  in  Peloponnesus  :  by  others  its  origin 
was  ascribed  to  a  party  of  Athenians  belonging  to  the 
demus  of  Eretria.  (Strabo,  447."  The  latter  opin- 
ion is  far  more  probable,  as  this  city  was  doubtless 
of  Ionic  origin.  (Herodot.,  8,  46.)  We  learn  from 
Strabo,  that  Eretria  was  formerly  called  Melaneis  and 
Arotria ;  and  that,  at  an  early  period,  it  had  attained 
to  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity  and  power.  The 
Eretrians  had  conquered  the  islands  of  Ceos,  Tcos, 
Tcnos,  and  others.  And  in  their  festival  of  Diana, 
which  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  splendour 
three  thousand  soldiers  on  foot,  with  six  hundred  cav 
airy,  and  sixty  chariots,  were  often  employed  to  attend 
the  procession.  (Strabo,  448.  —  Compare  Liey,  35, 
38.)  Eretria,  at  this  period,  was  frequently  engaged 
in  war  with  Chalcis  ;  and  Thucydides  reports  (1,  15), 
that  on  one  occasion  most  of  the  Grecian  states  took 
part  in  the  contest.  The  assistance  which  Eretria 
then  received  from  the  Milesians  induced  that  city  to 
co-operate  with  the  Athenians  in  sending  a  fleet  and 
troops  to  the  support  of  the  Ionians,  who  had  revolted 
from  Persia  at  the  instigation  of  Aristagoras  (Herodot  , 

5,  99) ;  by  which  measure  it  became  exposed,  in  con- 
junction with  Athens,  to  the  vengeance  of  Darius. 
This  monarch  accordingly  gave  orders  to  his  com- 
manders, Datis  and  Artaphemes,  to  subdue  both  Ere- 
tria and  Athens,  and  bring  the  inhabitants  captive  be- 
fore him.  Eretria  was  uken  after  six  days'  siege,  and 
the  captivo  inhabitants  brought  to  Asia.  They  are 
said  to  nave  been  in  number  only  four  hundred,  among 
whom  were  ten  women.  The  rest  of  the  Eretrians 
escaped  from  the  Persians  among  the  rocks  of  the  isl 
and.  Darius  treated  the  prisoners  kindly,  and  settled 
them  at  Ardericca,  in  the  district  of  Cissia.   (Herodot , 

6,  119.)  According  to  Philostratus,  they  occupied 
the  same  spot  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
Eretria  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  disaster,  and 
was  rebuilt  soon  after.  We  find  it  mentioned  by  Thu- 
cydides, towards  the  close  of  his  history  (8,  94),  as 
revolting  from  Athens  on  the  approach  of  a  Spartan 
fleet  under  Hegesandndas,  and  mainly  contributing  to 
the  success  obtained  by  that  commander.    After  ths 
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death  ci  Alexander,  this  city  surrendered  to  Ptolemy, 
a  general  in  the  service  of  Antigonus  (Diod.  Sic.,  19, 
78) ;  and  in  the  Macedonian  war,  to  the  combined 
fleets  of  the  Romans,  the  Rhodians,  and  A  talus.  (Ltv  , 
82,  16.)  It  was  subsequently  declared  free,  by  order 
of  the  Roman  senate,  {l'olyb.,  18,  88,  seqq.)  This 
place,  as  we  learn  from  Athensus,  wu  noted  for  the 
excellence  of  its  flour  and  bread.  (Sopor.,  Com.  op. 
Atken.,  4,  50.)  At  one  lime  it  possessed  a  distin- 
guished school  of  philosophy  and  dialectic,  as  we  learn 
from  Strabo  (444.'— Compare  Dtog.  Laert.,  V«.  Ar- 
ces.—Plm.,  4, 12 — Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  'Lpirpia).  The 
ruins  of  Erctria  are  still  to  bo  observed  close  to  a  bead- 
land  which  lies  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Asopus 
in  Boeolia.  D'Anviile  gives  the  modern  name  as  Gra- 
vdinats.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  136,  seqq.) 
— II.  A  demus  of  Attica.  (Strabo,  447.) — III.  A 
town  of  Thcssaly,  near  Pharsalue,  and  between  that 
city  and  Phone.  (Polyb.,  fragm.,  18,  3,  b.—Uv., 
33,6.) 

Erktum,  a  town  of  the  S  a  bines,  north  of  Nomen- 
tum  and  northeast  of  Fidena?,  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  Tiber.  Its  name  frequently  wcur*  in  the 
Roman  historians.  Tho  antiquity  of  too  j.lacu  is  at- 
tested by  Virgil  (7,  711),  who  enumerates  it  iii  his  list 
of  the  Sabine  towns  which  sent  sid  to  Turnus.  It 
was  subsequently  the  scene  of  many  a  cod* est  between 
the  Romans  and  Sabines,  leagued  with  the  Etruscans. 
(Lit.,  3,  29.— Dion.  Hal.,  3,  59.)  Hannibal,  accord- 
ing to  Camus,  the  historian,  when  advancing  by  the 
Via  Salaria  towards  Rome,  to  make  a  diversion  in  fa- 
vour of  Capua,  turned  off  at  Eretom  to  pillage  the 
temple  of  Fcronia  In  Strabo's  time  Eretum  appears 
to  Lave  been  little  more  than  a  village.  (Strab.,  228.) 
The  modern  Rimant  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Erclum,  and  not  Monte  Rstondo,  as  was 
generally  believed  until  the  Abbe*  Chaupy  pointed  out 
the  error.  (Desc.  is  la  maison  a" Horace,  vol.  3,  p. 
«5.— A'iWy,  delle  Vie  dtgli  Antichi,  p.  89.— Cramer'* 
Anc.  Holy,  vol.  1,  p.  308.) 

Ebichtkonius,  one  of  the  early  Attic  kings,  and 
the  immediate  successor  of  Ampbiclvon.  He  was  fa- 
bled to  have  been  the  offspring  of  Vulcan  and  Miner- 
va, a  legend  which  we  have  explained  under  the  arti- 
cle Cecropa.  ( Vtd.  remarks  at  tho  close  of  that  arti- 
cle.) Not  inconsistent  with  this  account  is  the  other 
tradition,  which  ascribes  to  Erichthonius  the  honour 
of  having  been  the  first  to  yoke  four  horses  to  a  car ; 
a  remarkable  circumatanco  in  the  barren  land  of  Atti- 
ca, where  the  horse  was  reared  with  difficulty,  and 
maintained  at  a  considerable  expense,  and  which  was 
therefore  the  moat  expressive  indication  that  could 
have  been  adopted,  of  the  greater  diffusion  of  wealth 
consequent  on  the  successful  cultivation  of  those  arts 
and  manufactures  which  began  to  flourish  at  this  pe- 
riod.   (  Wordsteorihs  Greece,  p.  95.)  . 

EricOsa,  one  of  the  Lipari  isles,  now  Varauj.. 
•Vii.  -Eolie.) 

EbidI.nus,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  called 
also  Pad  us,  now  the  Po.  D'Anviile  states,  that  the 
name  Kndatius,  though  a  term  for  the  entire  river,  was 
specially  applied  to  the  Ostium  Spineticum,  or  Spinetic 
mouth,  which  last  received  its  name  from  a  very  an- 
cient city  in  ita  vicinity,  founded  by  the  Greeks,  and 
called  Spina.  Some  writers  consider  the  name  Erida- 
nus  as  coming,  in  fact,  from  a  river  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  the  modern  RtxUun,  which  flows  into  the 
VistvU  near  Dantzic.    Here  the  Phoenicians  and  Car- 


Phaethon  also,  both  refer  to  a 


stream  This  probably  arose  from  amber  being 
among  the  Gallic  nations,  to  whom  it  may  have  i 
by  an  over-land  trade.  In  like  manner,  amber  being 
obtained  afterward  in  large  quantities  among  the  Ve- 
neti  on  the  Adriatic,  induced  the  Greeks  to  remove 
the  Eridanus  to  this  quarter,  and  identify  it  with  the 
Po,  off  the  mouth  of  which  stream  tbey  placed  then 
imaginary  anibcr-isknds,  the  Electndes.  The  \  eneti 
obtained  their  amber  in  a  similar  way  with  the  Gallk 
Thus  the  true  Eridanus, 'and  the  fable  ot 

ibern  origin  ;  and  a 
curious  subject  of  discussion  arises  with  regard  to  the 
earlier  climate  of  the  regions  bordering  on  the  Baltic 
for  remarks  on  which,  mi.  Pheethon.  (Cic.  tn  Aral. 
145— CWw*,  it  Cent.  Hon.,  6,  176.— Ovid,  Met., 
2,  9—Pausan.,  1,  3.— Lucan,  2,  409.— Vtrg  ,  G., 
1,  482.) 

EbicSnf,  daughter  of  Iearios.  Her  father  having 
been  taught  by  Bacchus  the  culture  of  the  grape,  and 
having  made  wine,  g»ve  of  it  to  some  shepherds,  who, 
thinking  themselves  poisoned  by  the  draught,  killed 
him.  When  they  camo  to  their  senses,  they  buried 
him ;  and  his  daughter  Erigooe,  being  guided  to  the 
spot  by  her  father'a  faithful  hound  Mera,  hung  herselt 
through  grief.  (Apollod.,9,l4,7.—Hygin.,fab.,  130  ) 
Jupiter  translated  the  father  and  daughter,  along  wit)1 
the  faithful  Msrra,  to  the  akies :  Icarins  became  Bootes ; 
and  Erigooe,  V'tr^o ;  while  the  hound  was  changed, 
according  to  Hyginus  (Poet.  Astron.,  2,  4),  into  JPrth 
cyan. ;  but,  according  to  the  scholiast  on  Germanic  us 
(p.  128),  into  tho  Cants  Major,  which  ia  therefore 
stvled  by  Ovid  (Fast.,  4,  939),  "  Cams  Icantts.n 
Propertius  (2,  24,  24)  calls  the  stars  of  trie  Greater 
Bear,  "  Botes  Jcarii."    (Ideler,  Sternmtmen,  p.  48.) 

Erinna,  I.  a  poetess,  and  the  friend  of  Sappho. 
She  flourished  about  the  year  595  B.C.  All  that  is 
known  of  her  is  contained  in  the  following  words  of 
Eustathius  (ad  II.,  2,  p.  327).  44  Erinna  was  born  in 
Lesbos,  or  in  Rhodes,  or  in  Teos,  or  in  Telos,  the  lit- 
tle island  near  Cnidus.  She  was  a  poetess,  and  wrote 
a  poem  called  4  the  Distaff*  ('HXandTn)  in  the  JEohc 
and  Done  dialect :  it  consisted  of  300  hexameter  lines. 
She  was  the  friend  of  Sappho,  and  died  unmarried.  It 
was  thought  that  her  verses  rivalled  those  of  Homer. 
She  was  only  19  years  of  age  when  she  died  "  Chain- 
ed by  her  mother  to  the  spinning-wheel,  Erinna  bad  ar 


She  probably  exproascd  in  her  poem  the  restleaa  and 
aspiring  thoughts  which  crowded  on  her  youthful  mind, 
as  she  pursued  her  monotonous  work.  We  pes 
the  present  day  no  fragments  of  Erinna.  (i 
Hut.  Grax.  Lit.,  p.  180.)— II.  A  poetess  nun 
by  Eosebius  under  the  year  354  B.C.  This  appears 
to  be  the  same  person  who  is  spoken  of  by  Pliny  (34, 
8),  as  having  celebrated  Myro  in  her  poems.  No  frag 


ginisns  traded  for  amber,  and  their  fear  of  rivalry 
tn  this  lucrative  trade  induced  them  to  keep  the 
source  of  their  traffic  involved  in  so  much  obscurity, 
that  it  became,  in  time,  the  subject  of  poetic  embellish- 
ment. The  Rhodanus,  or  Rhone,  is  thought  by  some 
to  have  received  its  ancient  name  from  this  circum- 
tance,  being  confounded  by  the  Greeks,  in  the  in- 
ancv  of  their  geographical  knowledge,  with  the  true 


menu  of  her  poetry  remain.    (Eneycl.  Vs. 
vol.  9,  p.  608.) 

Erinnys,  a  name  applied  to  the  Furies,  so  that 
Erinnyts  ('Eoiwvff)  is  equivalent  to  Dr>«,  or  Fttrtat. 
Muller  makes  tho  Greek  term  ipivve  indicate    a  feel- 
ing of  deep  offence,  of  bitter  displeasure,  at  the  impi- 
ous violation  of  our  sacred  rights,  by  those  most  bound 
to  respect  thorn."   (Midler,  Eumen.,  p.  186.)  Thie 
perfectly  accords  with  the  origin  of  the  Ermnveo  in 
the  Tbeogony,  and  with  those  passages  of  the  Homeric 
poems  in  which  they  are  mentioned  ;  for  they  are  there 
invoked  to  avenge  tho  breach  of  filial  duty,  and  are 
named  as  the  ponisbcrs  of  perjury.    (Horn,,  IL,  9, 
454,  568.—  Id.  ii  .  19,  258  )    Even  beggars  have  then 
Erinnyes,  that  they  may  not  be  insulted  with  impunity 
(Od.,  17,  476) ;  and  when  a  hcrse  has  spoken,  in  vio 
lation  of  the  order  of  nature,  the  Erinnyes  deprive  mm 
of  the  power  of  repeating  the  act.    (//.  19.  418.) 
The  Ennnyes,  these  personified  feelings,  ma,  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  the  maintainors  of  order  both  it 
the  moral  and  natural  world.    There  is, ' 
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•thrr  view  tasen  of  these  goddesses,  in  which  they  are 
only  a  form  of  Ceres  ana  Proserpina,  the  great  god- 
dssses  of  the  earth.    For  everything  in  nature  hav- 
ing injurious  as  weH  aa  beneficial  effects,  the  bountc- 
sos  earth  itself  becomes  grim,  as  it  were,  and  displeased 
•nth  mankind,  and  this  is  Cerea- Erinnys.    In  the  Ar- 
legends  of  this  goddess,  and  in  the  concluding 
of  the  Eumemdes  of  .Eschylus,  may  be  dis- 
I  ideas  of  this  nature.    (Midler,  Eumen  ,  p  191, 
tcqq—Ktightley's  Mythology,  p.  196,  seq  ) 

EtirBTLt,  a  sister  of  Adrastas,  king  of  Argos,  who 
married  Amphuraua.  She  waa  daughter  of  Talaus  and 
Lyiimacho.  (For  an  account  of  the  legend  connected 
with  bar  name,  conault  the  article  Amphiaraus.) 

tats,  the  Greek  name  for  the  goddess  of  Discord. 
Vid  Discord ta  ) 

EaisicHTHOif,  a  Thesaalian,  son  of  Triops,  who  de- 
rided Ceres,  and  cut  down  her  sscred  grove.  This 
impiety  irritated  the  goddess,  who  afflicted  him  with 
continual  banger.  This  infliction  gave  occasion  for 
the  exercise  of  the  filial  piety  and  power  of  self- trans- 
formation of  the  daughter  of  Erisichthon,  who,  by  her 
assuming  various  forms,  enabled  her  father  to  sell  her 
over  and  over  again,  and  thus  obtain  tho  means  of  liv- 
ing after  all  bia  property  was  gone.  (Nicander,  ap 
date*.  Lib  ,  17.)  He  was  driven  at  last  by  hunger  to 
bed  on  his  own  limb*.  (Ovid,  Met.,  8,  738,  seqq. — 
Tztlx.  ad  Lycophr.,  1393. — Compare  the  account  of 
Callunachus,  //.  in  Ccr.,  32,  seqq.) — Thia  legend  ad- 
mits of  a  very  simple  explanation.  Erisichthon  is  a 
same  akin  to  Erunbc  (ipvaiSn)  or  "  mildew ;"  and 
Hellamcos  (ap.  Atken.,  10,  p.  416)  said  that  be  was 
also  called  Elkon  ( AiOuv)  or  "  burning,"  from  his  in- 
satiate hanger.  The  destructive  mildew  is  therefore 
the  enemy  of  Ceres,  to  whom,  under  the  title  of  Ery- 
sibia,  the  Khodians  prayed  to  avert  it.  (Mulltr,  Pro- 
Itgom.  162.—Ketghtlcy's  Mythology,  p.  177.) 

Emo»,  the  god  of  Love,  the  same  with  the  Cupido 
9f  the  Latins.   Thia  deity  is  unnoticed  by  Homer.  In 
the  Tbeogony  (v.  120)  he  is  one  of  the  first  of  beings, 
tad  produced  without  parents.    In  the  Orphic  hymns 
as  is  the  son  of  Kronos.    (Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Rhod.,  3, 
W  )   Sappho  made  him  tho  offspring  of  Heaven  and 
Earth  (Id.  so.),  while  Simonidea  assigned  him  Venus 
and  Mars  for  parents.    (Id.  ib  )    In  Olen's  hymn  to 
Ilithyia  (Pausan.,  9,  27,  2),  this  goddess  was  termed 
tho  mother  of  Love;  snd  Alceus  said,  that  "well- 
sandaUd  Iris  bore  Love  to  Zephyrua  of  golden  locks" 
(ap   Plat,  AnuU  ,  20). — The  cosmogonic  Eros  of 
Hesiod  is  apparently  a  personification  of  the  principle 
of  attraction,  on  which  the  coherence  of  the  material 
world  depends.   Nothing  was  more  natural  than  to 
term  Venus  the  mother  of  I^ove  ;  but  the  reason  for  so 
calling  Ilithyia,  the  goddess  who  presides  over  child- 
birth, is  not  equally  apparent :  it  was  possibly  meant 
to  express  the  increase  of  conjugal  affection  produced 
by  the  birth  of  children.    The  making  Love  the  off- 
spring of  tho  "West wind  and  the  Rainbow  would  seem 
to  be  only  a  poetic  mode  of  expressing  the  well-known 
fact,  that  the  Spring,  the  season  in  which  they  most 
prevail,  is  also  that  of  Love.    (Theogms,  1275.)  In 
the  bocolic  and  some  of  the  Latin  poets,  tho  Loves 
are  spoken  of  in  the  plural  number,  but  no  distinct 
office*  are  assigned  them.    (Theocrit-,  7,  96 — Bion, 
1.  passim. — Horat.,  Od.,  1,  19,  1.)—  Thespiss  in  Bceo- 
*  w«s  the  place  in  which  Eros  was  most  worshipped. 
The  Thespians  used  to  celebrate  games  in  his  honour 
on  Mount  Helicon.    These  were  called  Erotia.  Eros 
bed  aJso  altars  at  Athens  and  elsewhere.    The  god  of 
(ove  was  usually  represented  as  a  plump-checked  boy, 
rosy  and  naked,  with  light  hair  floating  on  his  shoul- 
ders.  He  is  always  winged,  and  armed  with  a  bow  and 
arrows     Nbnnus  '7,  194)  seems  to  represent  his  ar- 
rows as  tipped  with  flowers.  The  arrows  of  Cams,  the 
!n    Eros,  are  thus  pointed. — The  adventures  of 
Eros  are  not  numerous.   The  most  celebrated  is  that 
Q  Q  Q 


contained  in  the  legend  of  Psyche,  i  Y:d  f'sycoe.  M 
Keightlcy's  Mythology,  p.  146,  scqq.) 

Erostra^ts.    Via'.  Herostratus. 

Erycina,  a  surname  of  Venus,  frcrv,  M  jum  Eryx 
in  Sicily,  where  she  had  a  temple.  The  Erycinian 
Venus  appears  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Phoe- 
nician Astarte,  whose  worship  wao  brought  over  by  tha 
latter  people,  and  a  temple  erected  to  her  on  Mount 
Eryx.  In  confirmation  of  this,  we  leam  from  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus,  that  the  Carthaginians  revered  the  Erycin- 
ian Venus  equally  as  much  as  the  natives  themselves. 
(Diod.  Sic.,  4,83.) 

Erymanthds,  I.  a  mountain-chain  in  tne  northwest 
angle  of  Arcadia,  celebrated  in  fable  aa  tho  haunt  of 
the  savage  boar  destroyed  by  Hercules.  (Apollod  ,  2, 
5,  3.— Pausan.,  8,  24  —  Homer,  Od.,  6,  102  )  Apol- 
lonius  places  the  Erymanthian  monster  in  the  wilds  of 
Mount  Lampia  ;  but  this  mountain,  as  we  learn  from 
Pausaniaa  (8,  24),  waa  that  part  of  tho  chain  where 
the  river  Erymanthua  took  its  rise.  The  modern  name 
of  Mount  Erymanlhns,  one  of  the  highest  ridges  in 
Greece,  is  Olonos.  (Itin.  of  the  Morea,  p.  122.)— II. 
A  river  of  Arcadia,  descending  from  tho  mountain  of 
the  same  name,  and  flowing  near  the  town  of  Psophis. 
After  receiving  another  small  atream,  called  the  Aro- 
anius,  it  joins  the  Alphcus  on  the  borders  of  Elis. 
The  modern  name  of  the  Erymanthus  is  the  Dogana. 
(Cramer1!  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  320.) 

Erythka,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Iberia,  in  the 
Atlantic.  It  lay  in  the  Sinus  Gadttsnus,  or  Day  oj 
Cadiz,  and  was  remarkable  for  ita  fertility.  It  waa 
called  by  the  inhabitants  Junonis  Insula  ;  and  by  later 
writers,  Aphrodiaias.  Here  Gcryon  was  said  to  have 
reigned  ;  and  the  fertility  of  the  island  seems  to  have 
given  riae  to  the  fable  of  bia  oxen.  Vid.  Herculea 
and  Geryon.  (Plin,  4,  22  —  Mela,  3,  6  )  Many  com 
mentators  have  agreed  to  identify  with  Erythca  the 
hla  de  Leon.  (Compare  Classical  Journal,  vol.  3,  p 
140.) — II.  A  daughter  of  Geryon.  (Pausamas,  10, 
37.) 

Erythra.  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Ionia,  situate 
near  the  coast,  opposite  Chios.  (Herodot ,  1,  142.) 
Ita  founder  was  said  to  have  been  Erythrus,  the  son 
of  Rhadamanthus,  who  eatablished  himse'f  here  with 
a  body  of  Cretans,  Carians,  and  Lycians.  At  a  later 
period  came  Cleopus,  sor.  of  Codrus,  with  an  Ionian 
colony.  (Scylaz,  p.  37.)  The  city  did  not  lie  exactly 
on  the  coaat,  but  aome  little  distance  inland  :  it  had  a 
harbour  on  the  coast  named  Kissus.  (Lh.,  36,  43.) 
Erythra  was  famous  as  the  residence  of  one  of  the 
Sibyls  at  an  early  period,  and  in  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der we  find  another  making  her  appearance  here,  with 
similar  claims  to  prophetic  inspiration.  (Strabo,  643.) 
According  to  Paussnias  (10,  12),  the  name  of  the  elder 
Sibyl  was  Herophile.  The  same  writer  informs  us, 
that  there  was  at  Erythre  a  very  ancient  temple  of 
Hercules  (7,  5).  Either  this  city  had  disappeared  at 
the  time  Hicrocles  wrote,  or  else  he  mesns  it  under 
the  name  of  Satrotc  (larpurn),  which  he  places  near 
Clazomena?,  and  which  ia  mentioned  by  no  other  wri- 
ter (Hfroclcs,p.  660  )  According  to Tavcrnier (vol. 
2,  lett.  22).  the  modern  Gesme  (Dschesme)  occupies 
the  site  of  ths  ancient  city  :  Chandler,  hcwf.ver,  found 
the  old  walls  some  distance  to  the  north  of  this,  with 
the  name  of  Rythre  atill  remaining.  (Manne-t,  Geogr., 
vol  6,  pt.  3,  p.  321.  scqq.) 

ERVTnRi«u>i  Mare,  a  name  applied  by  'he  Greeks 
to  the  whole  ocean,  extending  from  the  corst  of  Ethi- 
opia to  the  island  of  Taprobana,  when  their  geograph- 
ical knowledge  of  India  was  in  its  infancy  (Pin- 
ceni's  Pcriplus,  p.  4. — Commerce  and  Navigation  oj 
the  Ancients,  vol.  2.)  They  derived  the  name  from 
an  ancieat  monarch  who  reigned  along  theso  coasts 
by  the  name  of  Erythras,  and  believed  that  h.%  grav» 
waa  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  adjacent  islands  (  Wahl 
Alien,  p  816  and  636.— Agatharchidas,  p  4,  Geogr 
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Hlm.,ed.  Hudson. — Cteriaa,  ed.  Bmkr,p.  359.— Cm - 
tius,  8,  9,  14.)  Afterward,  when  the  Greeks  learned 
tho  existence  of  an  Indian  Ocean,  the  ternr  Erythra;an 
Sea  was  applied  merely  to  the  sea  below  Arabia,  and 
to  the  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs.  In  this  latter  sense 
Strabo  uses  the  name.  Herodotus  follows  the  old  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word,  according  to  the  opinion  prev- 
alent in  bis  age.  The  appellation  was  probably  de- 
rived from  Edom  (Esau),  whose  descendanta  were 
c%ll>d  Iduma?ans,  and  inhabited  the  nortbem  parts  of 
Arabia.  (Wahl,  Asien,  p.  316.)  They  navigated 
upon  tho  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf,  and  also  upon  the 
Indian  Ocean;  and  the  Oriental  name  Idumajan  signi- 
fying red,  the  sea  of  tho  Idumsans  was  called  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Erythrean  Sea  ('Epvdpa  duXaooa).  Vid. 
Arabic  us  Sinus.  (Curtnts,  8,  9— P/in.,  6,  US—He- 
rodot.,  1,  180,  189  ;  3,  93 ;  4,  37.— Mela,  3,  8.) 

Ebyx,  I.  a  son  of  Butes  and  Venus,  who,  relying 
upon  his  strength,  challenged  all  strangers  to  fight  with 
him  in  the  combat  of  the  cestus.  Hercules  accepted 
his  challenge  after  many  had  yielded  to  his  superior 
dexterity,  and  Eryx  was  killed  in  the  combat,  and 
buried  on  the  mountain  where  he  had  built  a  temple 
to  Venus.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  5,  402.) — II.  A  mountain 
of  Sicily,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  and 
near  the  city  of  Drepanum.  It  was  fabled  to  have  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Eryx,  who  was  buried  there.  On 
its  summit  stood  a  famous  temple  of  Venus  Erycina 
(vid.  Erycina),  and  on  the  western  declivity  waa  situ- 
ated the  town  of  Eryx,  the  approach  to  which  from  the 
plain  was  rocky  and  difficult.  At  the  distance  of  30 
stadia  stood  the  harbour  of  the  same  name.  (Polyb. , 
1,  55  —  Diod.,  24.,  l.—Cie.  in  Ver.,  2.  8.)  The 
Phoenicians  most  probably  were  the  founders  of  the 
place,  and  also  of  the  temple  ;  and  the  Erycinian  Ve- 
nus appears  to  be  identified  with  the  Astarte  of  the 
latter  people.  (Compare  Diod.,  4,  83.)  The  native 
inhabitants  in  this  quarter  were  called  Elymi,  and  Eryx 
is  said  by  some  to  have  been  their  king.  (Diod.,  4, 
83. — Virg.,  jE».,  5,  759. — Heme,  Ezcurs.  2,  ad  JEn., 
5  —Apollod.,  1,  9.— Id.,  2,  &.—Hygin.,  fab.,  260.) 
Virgil  makes  iEneaa  to  have  founded  the  temple :  in 
.his,  however,  he  is  contradicted  by  other  authorities. 
-Eneas,  in  fact,  never  was  in  Sicily,  and  therefore 
the  whole  is  a  mere  fable.  The  town  was  destroyed 
by  the  Carthaginians  in  the  time  of  Pyrrhus,  who  a 
short  time  previous  had  taken  it  by  storm,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  removed  to  Drepanum.  (Diod.,  22, 14. 
—Id.,  23,  9.)  It  soon,  however,  revived,  owing  to 
the  celebrity  of  the  adjacent  temple.  In  the  first  Pu- 
nic war  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  (Polyb., 
1,  58. — Id.,  2,  7),  but  was*  surprised  by  B areas,  tho 
Carthaginian  commander,  and  the  inhabitants  who  es- 
caped the  slaughter  were  again  removed  to  Drepanum. 
(Diod.,  24,  2.)  The  nlace  never  recovered  from  this 
blow :  the  sanctity  of  the  temple  drew,  indeed,  new 
inhabitants  around,  but  the  city  was  never  rebuilt. 
No  traces  of  the  temple  remain  at  the  present  dsy. 
On  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  now  called  St.  Ghtli- 
ano,  is  an  ancient  castle,  supposed  to  have  been  erect- 
ed by  the  Saracens.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  2, 
p.  383,  seqq.) 

EsQoiLiiB  and  EsquilInos  Monb,  one  of  the  seven 
hills  of  Rome,  added  to  .he  city  by  Servius  Tnllius, 
who  enclosed  the  greater  part  of  it  within  the  circuit 
of  his  walls,  and  built  his  palace  upon  it,  which  ho 
continued  to  inhabit  till  the  day  of  his  death.  We  are 
informed  by  Varro  (L.  L.,  4, 8),  that  the  Esquiline  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  Latin  word  excultut ;  in  proof 
of  which  he  mentions,  that  Servius  had  planted  on  its 
summit  several  sacred  groves,  such  as  the  Lucus  Quer- 
quetulanux,  Fagutalis,  and  Esquilinus.  It  was  the 
most  extensive  of  the  seven  hills,  snd  was  divided  into 
two  principal  heights,  which  were  called  Cispius  and 
Oppius.  The  Campus  Esquilinus  was  granted  by  the 
senate  as  a  burying-place  for  the  poor,  and  stood  with- 
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out  the  Esquiline  gate.  Aa  the  vast  number  of  bodiei 
here  deposited  rendered  the  places  adjoining  very  un- 
healthy, Augustus  gave  part  of  it  to  his  favourite  Me- 
cenas,  who  built  there  a  magnificent  residence,  with 
extensive  gardens,  whence  it  became  one  of.  the  most 
healthy  situations  of  Rome.  (HoraL,  Sat.,  8,  M, 
sen.— Id.,  Efod.,  5,  100.)  The  Esquiline  had  u» 
honour  of  giving  birth  to  Julius  Cesser,  who  wai  born 
in  that  part  of  the  Suburra  which  was  situated  on  this 
hill.  Here  also  were  the  residences  of  Virgil,  of  the 
younger  Pliny  ;  and  here  were  situate  a  part  of  Nero'i 
golden  house,  and  the  palace  and  baths  of  the  Eav 
pcror  Titus.  The  Esquiline,  at  the  present  day,  it 
said  to  be  the  most  covered  with  ruins,  and  the  most 
deserted  of  the  three  eastern  hills  of  Rome.  {How 
in  the  19/4  Century,  vol.  1,  p.  204,  Am.  ed.) 

Esbbdonks,  a  people  of  Sannatia  Asiatics,  to  tat 
cast  of  the  Palus  Mssotis.  Ptolemy,  however,  phcei 
them  in  Series,  and  in  Scythia  extra  Imaum ;  *Wc 
Herodotus  assigns  them  to  the  country  of  the  Mas»i- 
geta?,  and  Pliny  to  Sarmatia.  Europa-a.  (Htroi.,  1, 
201.— Id.,  4,  25  — P/in.,  6,  7.)  Some  writers  seek 
to  identify  them  with  the  Coisaekt  of  the  Dm.  ( Kid. 
Issedonea,  and  consult  Bittkoff  und  Moller,  Worteri. 
dtr  Geograph.,  p.  485.) 

Estijeotis,  according  to  Strabo  (430),  that  portion 
of  Thessaly  which  lies  near  Pindus,  and  between  that 
mountain  and  Upper  Macedonia.  The  same  writer 
elsewhere  informs  us  (p.  437),  that,  according  to  wine 
authorities,  this  district  was  originally  the  country  ol 
the  Dorians,  who  certainly  are  stated  by  Herodotui 
(1,  56)  and  others  to  have  once  occupied  the  region* 
of  Pindus ;  but  that  afterward  it  took  the  name  of  Et- 
tissotis,  from  a  district  in  Eubcaa,  so  called,  the  inHabv 
tants  of  which  were  transplanted  into  Thessaly  by  tit 
Perrhebi.    (Cramer'' a  Ant.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  361.) 

Etkoclks,  a  son  of  CSdipus  and  Jocasta.  Afto 
his  father's  death,  it  was  agreed  between  him  and  bis 
brother  Polynices  that  they  should  both  share  the  king 
dom,  and  reign  alternately,  each  a  year.    Eteoclee,  by 
right  of  seniority,  first  ascended  the  throne ;  but,  aftei 
the  first  year  of  his  reign  waa  expired,  he  refused  to  give 
up  the  crown  to  his  brother  according  to  their  mutual 
agreement.    Polynfces,  resolving  to  punish  so  grosii 
violation  of  a  solemn  engagement,  fled  to  the  court  of 
Adraatus,  king  of  Argos,  where  he  married  Arsis  the 
daughter  of  that  monarch  ;  and,  having  prevailed  utjor, 
Adrastus  to  espouse  his  cause,  the  latter  undertook 
what  was  denominated  the  Theban  war,  twenry-sevra 
years,  aa  is  said,  before  the  Trojan  one.  Adnuiw 
marched  against  Thebes  with  an  army,  of  which  be 
took  the  command,  having  with  him  seven  c  rlebrated 
chiefs,  Tydeus,  Amphisraus,  Capaneus,  Parthenopsui, 
Hippomedon,  Eteoclus  son  of  Iphis,  and  Polvidcea 
The  Thebans  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Eteocle» 
were,  Melsnippua  and  Ismarua,  sons  of  Astscus,  Poly- 
phonies, Megareus,  Laathenes,  and  Hyperbius.  All 
the  Argive  leaders,  with  the  exception  of  Adrsstos, 
fell  before  Thebes,  Eteocles  also  being  slain  in  single 
combat  with  Polynices.    Ten  years  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  war  arose  that  of  the  Epigoni,  or  the  son* 
of  the  slain  chieftains  of  Argos,  who  took  up  arms  to 
avenge  the  death  of  their  aires.    (Vid.  Epigoni) 
Lists  of  the  seven  Argive  commanders  are  given  by 
iEschylus  in  his  "  Seven  against  Thebes  ;"  by  Eurip- 
ides in  his  Phosnissx  and  Supplices  ;  and  by  Sopho- 
cles in  his  "CEdipus  at  Colonus."    They  all  scree, 
except  that  in  the  Phoenisse  the  name  of  Adrastus  it 
substituted  for  that  of  Eteoclus.    The  tragic  poet* 
vary  also  in  other  particulars  from  each  other.  Eu- 
ripides, whom  we  have  followed  as  to  the  age  of  Em 
oclcs,  makes  him  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers ;  but 
Sophocles,  on  the  contrary,  call*  him  the  younger 
((Ed.  Col.,  1292.) 

Eteoclus  one  of  the  seven  chiefs  of  the  army  ot 
Adrasioa,  in  his  expedition  against  Theboe    He  was 
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*.*)♦  «J  oy  Mcgarcus,  tne  son  of  Crcon,  under  the  walls 
n  Thebes.    (Apollod ,  3,  8.) 

EtesLk  ('Enieiai),  winds  blowing  every  year  (troc) 
it  a  stated  period,  over  the  wEgean  Sea.  They  came 
from  the  north,  and  are  hence  sometimes  called  'Erq- 
iuh  3ooiat.  The  Etesian  winds  prevailed  for  forty 
days  after  the  setting  of  the  Dog-star.  Arrian  speaks 
of  Ete*ian  winds  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  blowing  from 
the  viuth,  by  which  he  evidently  means  the  monsoons. 
(Aman,  Exp.  Aloe  .  6,  21—  lndic,  21) 

Etbcbia.    Vid.  Hetruria. 

Ev  a  owe,  a  daughter  of  Iphis  or  Iphiclcs  of  Argot, 
who  slighted  the  addresses  of  Apollo,  and  married  Ca- 
paneus,  one  of  the  seven  chiefs  who  went  against 
Thebee.  When  her  husband  bad  been  struck  with 
thunder  by  Jupiter  for  his  blasphemies  and  impiety, 
and  his  ashes  had  been  separated  from  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  Argives,  aho  threw  herself  on  his  burning  pile, 
and  perished  in  the  flames.  ( Virg.,  JEn.,  6,  447. — 
Propert.,  1,  15,  21—  Stat.,  Thtb.,  12,  800  ) 

Etacobas,  I.  •  king  of  Salamis  in  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, and  a  descendant  of  Tcueer  son  of  Telamon,  the 
Krander  of  that  city.  When  Evagoras  saw  the  light, 
the  throne  of  Salamis  was  occupied  by  a  Phoenician 
ruler,  who  had  obtained  it  by  treachery.  Thi*  Phoeni- 
cian was  afterward  slain  by  one  of  the  leading  chief- 
tains of  the  country,  who  thereupon  usurped  the  su- 
preme power,  and  endeavoured  to  seize  Evagoras, 
whose  right  to  the  throne  was  an  obstacle  in  the  wey  of 
his  ambition.  Evagoras  fled  to  Soli  in  Cilicia,  assem- 
bled there  a  small  band  of  followers,  returned  to  Cy- 

Eis,  and,  deposing  the  tyrant,  mounted  the  throne  of 
ancestors.    All  this  took  place  while  the  enfeebled 
empire  of  Persia  was  scarcely  able  to  withstand  the 
attacks  of  the  victorious  Greeks  prior  to  the  Pclopon- 
nesian  war,  and  had  therefore  no  tune  to  attend  to  the 
affairs  of  Cyprus.    Evagoras  showed  himself  a  wise 
and  politic  prince,  and  raised  the  glory  of  his  native 
bland  to  a  much  higher  pitch  than  it  had  ever  attained 
before.    He  became  the  patron  also  of  arts  and  litera- 
ture, and  entertained  at  his  court  distinguished  men  of 
all  nations.    It  was  in  his  dominions  that  Conon,  the 
Athenian  general,  sought  refuge  after  the  fatal  battle 
of  .'Egos  Potamos,  and  by  his  aid  was  enabled  to  pre- 
pare a  fleet,  which  restored  the  naval  ascendancy  of 
his  country.    (Isocr.,  Etag.,  p.  200. — Xen.,  Hist. 
Gr  ,  2,  1.  19  —  Com.  Nep.,  Vit.  Con.  —  Diod.  Sic, 
14,  39.)    lodging  from  the  splendid  panegyric  passed 
upon  his  character  by  Isocrates,  Evagoras  was  cer- 
tainly a  prince  of  rare  and  distinguished  virtue  and 
merit ;  and  his  fortune  for  a  time  kept  pace  with  his 
raining  qualities.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  met  with 
rescues  towards  the  close  of  his  reign.  Artaxerxes 
MnemoTi  attacked  his  power,  after  the  peace  of  Antal- 
cidas  had  left  the  Asiatic  Greeks  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Persian  king.    Evagoras  was  aided  in  his  resistance 
to  the  Persian  arms  by  Amasis  of  Egypt,  and  also  se- 
cretly by  the  Athenians ;  but  his  efforts  were  unsuc- 
ful,  and  he  saw  himself  eventually  compelled  to 
ince  his  authority  over  the  other  cities  of  Cyprus, 
1  confine  himself  to  Salamis,  paying  besides  an  annual 
tribute  to  Persia.    He  was  assassinated  by  a  eunuch, 
B.C.  374.     His  son  Nicocles  succeeded  him.  {Diod. 
Bsc  .  15,  2,  seqq  ) — II.  Grandson  of  the  preceding, 
deprived  of  his  possessions  by  his  uncle  Prota- 
,  he  tied  to  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  by  whose  order  he 
put  to  death. 
Evawdcb,  a  son  of  the  prophetess  Carmenta,  and 
fcinf  of  Arcadia.    An  accidental  murder  obliged  him 
Co  leave  his  country,  and  he  came  to  Italy,  where  he 
^— mm  the  aborigines  from  their  ancient  possessions, 
■nd  reigned  in  that  part  of  the  country  whero  Rome 
«rai  afterward  founded.    (Vid.  Italia.)    He  kindly  re- 
ceived Hercules  when  he  returned  from  the  conquest 
of  Geryon  j  and  he  was  the  first  who  raised  him  altars. 
He  gave  jEneas  aasistance  against  the  Rutuli,  and  dis- 


tinguished himself  by  hie  hospitality.  It  is  said  that 
he  first  brought  the  Greek  alphabet  into  Italy,  and  in- 
troduced there  the  worship  of  the  Greek  deities.  ( Vid. 
Pelasgi.)  He  was  honoured  as  a  god  after  death,  and 
his  subjects  raised  him  an  altar  on  Mount  Aventine. 
( Vid.  Cacus.— Pausmn.,  8, 43.— Lis.,  1, 7  —Si/.  ItaL, 
7,  18.— Ovtd,  Fast.,  1,  500,  91.— Virg.,£n.,  8,  100.) 

Evakchob,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  flowing  into  the 
Euxine,  to  the  southeast  of  Sinope  The  name  ap- 
pears to  have  been  changed  in  process  of  time  to  Eve 
cRus.  It  formed  the  ancient  boundary  between  Paph- 
lagonia  and  Cappadocia,  or  the  White  Syrians,  who 
had  spread  themselves  to  the  west  of  the  Hal  vs.  (Man 
nert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  11.) 

Ecbce a,  a  large  and  celebrated  island,  lying  along 
the  coast  of  Locris,  Bceotia,  and  Attica.  Its  most  an 
cient  name,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo  (444),  was  Ms 
cris,  which  it  obtained,  as  he  affirms,  from  its  great 
length  in  comparison  with  its  breadth.  Besides  this, 
it  was  known  at  different  times  by  the  various  appel- 
lations of  Oche,  Ellopia,  Asopia,  and  Abantia.  (Strab., 
T.  c. — Plin.,  4,  12.)  The  latter,  which  frequently  oc- 
curs in  the  poets,  was  eilher  derived  from  the  Thra- 
cians,  who  had  founded  Aba?  in  Phocis,  and  thence 
crossed  over  into  the  island,  or  from,  a  hero  named 
Abas.  (Aristot.,  ap.  Strab  ,  I  c)  Homer,  as  Strabo 
observes,  though  he  designates  the  island  by  the  name 
of  Eubcea,  always  employs  the  appellation  of  Abantes 
to  denote  the  inhabitants.  (//.,  2,  636. — Ibid  ,  540.) 
The  name  of  Eubcea  originated  traditionally  from  the 
passage  of  Io,  who  was  even  said  to  have  given  birth 
to  Epaphua  in  this  island.  (Hesiod,  ap.  Stcph.  Bys.t 
i.  «.  'ACavric)  Its  inhabitants  were  among  the  ear- 
liest navigators  of  Greece,  a  circumstance  which  seems 
to  confirm  the  notion  preserved  by  Strabo.  of  its  hav- 
ing been  occupied,  in  distant  ages,  by  a  Phoenician 
colony.  We  hear  also  of  the  Pclasgi  and  Dryopej 
being  settled  there.  (Dion.  Hal ,  1,  25.— Diod.  Si:., 
4,  37.)  Herodotus  affirms  (1,  146),  that  the  grcatea/ 
part  of  the  Ionian  cities  in  Asia  Minor  had  been  col- 
onized by  the  Abantes  of  Eubcea,  who  were  not  other 
wise,  however,  connected  with  the  Ionians.  This 

feople  also  founded  settlements,  at  an  early  period,  in 
llvria,  Sicily,  and  Campania.  (Strabo,  449. — Pau- 
.sun.,  5,  22.)  Eubcea,  divided  into  a  number  of  small 
independent  republics,  like  the  other  states  of  Greece, 
presents  no  features  for  a  common  history  In  fact, 
where  each  city  requires  a  separate  narrative,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  embody  what  belongs  to  them  collectively  in 
one  general  account.  Its  fertility  and  abundant  re- 
sources appear  at  an  early  period  to  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Athenian  people,  and  to  have  inspired 
them  with  the  desire  of  acquiring  a  territory  situated 
so  near  their  own,  and  adequate  to  the  supply  of  all 
their  wants.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratida-, 
when  the  energy  of  the  Athenian  character  had  received 
a  fresh  impulse  from  the  recovery  of  liberty,  Athens 
readily  availed  itself  of  the  pretence  afforded  by  the 
Chalcidians,  who  occupied  the  principal  city  of  the  isl- 
and, for  invading  Eubcea,  these  having  assisted  the 
Boeotians  in  the  war  then  carrying  on  against  that  pow- 
er. The  Athenians,  after  defeating  their  nearest  en- 
emy,  suddenly  crossed  the  Euripus,  and,  having  routed 
the  forces  of  Chalcis,  seized  upon  their  territory,  where 
they  established  four  thousand  of  their  own  citizens  as 
colonists.  (Herodot.,  5,  77.)  They  were  obliged, 
however,  to  evacuate  this  new  acquisition,  in  ordi :  to 
defend  their  own  country  against  a  threatened  attack 
of  the  Persian -armament  commanded  by  Datis  and 
Artaphemea :  nevertheless,  they  did  not  lose  sight  ol 
the  important  advantages  attending  the  possession  of 
Eubcea.  When  the  alarm  created  by  the  Persian  in- 
vasion had  subsided,  the  maritime  states  of  Greece 
united  themselves  into  a  confederacy,  of  which  Ath- 
ens took  the  lead,  and  thus  acquired  an  ascendency 
which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  libcrtiea  of  those  who  .e9 
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nad  unguardedly  cemented  that. impolitic  union.  This 
wu  oeculiarly  the  cue  with  the  Eubosan  cities,  amce 
wo  letrn  from  Thucydidee  (1, 1 14),  that  the  whole  al- 
and acknowledged  the  supromacy  end  sway  of  Atbeus 
prior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  but  neither  that  his- 
torian nor  Herodotus  has  informed  ua  precisely  when, 
and  in  what  manner,  their  subjugation  was  effected. 
On  the  Athenians  being  compelled,  after  their  defeat  at 
Coronea,  to  evacuate  Bceolia,  of  which  they  had  been 
for  some  time  masters,  the  Euboeans  took  advantage 
of  that  circumstance  to  attempt  emancipating  them- 
selves from  a  foreign  yoke.  But  succese  did  not  at- 
tend their  efforts.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  revolt 
had  reached  Athens,  Pericles  was  despatched  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  force  to  quell  the  insurrection, 
•n  which  he  succeeded  so  effectually,  notwithstanding 
the  frequent  diversions  made  by  the  Peloponnesiana  in 
favour  of  the  islanders,  that  they  were  reduced  to  a 
more  abject  stale  of  subjection  than  ever  (Thucyd.,  1, 
114) ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  unfortunate  Sicilian  ex- 
pedition had  compelled  Athens  to  fight  for  existence 
rather  than  conquest,  that  the  Eubueans  ventured  once 
more  to  assert  their  right  to  independence  {Thucyd., 
8,  5) ;  but  such  was  the  want  of  zeal  and  energy  dis- 
played by  the  Lacedaamonian  government,  that  they 
obtained  no  aid  from  that  quarter  until  nearly  the  ter- 
mination of  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  war,  when  at 
length  Hcgcsandridaa,  a  Spartan  admiral,  came  to  their 
support,  and  gained  a  victory  over  the  Athenian  fleet ; 
the  Eretrians  then  openly  revolted,  and  their  example 
being  quickly  followed  by  the  ether  towns,  the  whole 
of  Eubaes  recovered  its  independence.  This  island, 
however,  derived  but  little  advantage  from  the  change 
which  then  took  place.  Each  city,  being  left  to  its 
own  direction,  soon  became  a  prey  to  faction  and  civil 
broil,  which  ended  in  a  more  complete  slavery  under 
the  dominion  of  tyrant*.  Towards  the  commence 
merit  of  the  war  between  the- Bcsotians  and  Spartans, 
we  are  told  by  Diodorua  (16,  30),  that  the  Euboeans 
manifested  a  desire  to  place  themselves  once  more 
under  the  protection  of  Athens.  Anothe  r  party,  how- 
ever, having  declared  in  favour  of  the  Tbebana,  a  civil 
war  ensued,  which  equally  exhausted  both  factions, 
and  forced  them  to  make  peace  (16,  7).  By  the  abil- 
.ty  and  judgment  of  Timothcua,  the  Athenian  general, 
a  preponderance  of  opinion  waa  decidedly  created  in 
favour  of  that  state  (Dcmotth.,  de  Cor.,  p.  108.  — 
.Etch,  conlr.  Ctta.,  p.  479. — Mitfarft  Greece,  vol. 
7,  p.  384),  which  continued  until  overthrown  by  the 
arts  and  machinations  of  Philip.  Phocion  waa  em- 
powered by  the  Macedonian  government  to  take  all 
the  requisite  measures  for  restoring  tranquillity,  and 
he  obtained  some  important  successes  over  the  Eubce- 
an  forces ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  much  advan- 
tage was  ultimately  derived  from  his  victory.  After 
tlus  period  Eubcea  became  attached  to  the  Macedonian 
interests,  until  it  was  once  more  restored  to  freedom 
by  the  Romans,  who  wrested  it  from  Philip,  the  eon  of 
Demetrius.  (Lav.,  34,  51.) — This  island,  according 
to  Strabo  (444),  extends  from  the  Maliac  Gulf  along 
the  coast  of  Locris,  Boeotia,  and  Attica,  a  distance  of 
about  one  thousand  two  hundred  stadia ;  its  greatest 
breadth  nowhere  exceeds  one  hundred  and  fifty  stadia. 
(Compare  Scylax,  p.  23.)  "Torn  from  the  coast  of 
Boro  ia,"  says  Pliny,  "  it  is  separated  by  the  Euripua, 
the  breadth  of  which  is  so  insignificant  as  to  allow  a 
bridge  to  be  thrown  across.  Of  its  two  southern  prom- 
intones,  Gersstus  looks  towards  Attica,  Capbareus 
awards  tne  Hellespont ;  Ccrueum  fronts  the  north.  Iu 
rreadth  this  island  never  exceeds  twenty  miles,  but  it 
«  nowhere  less  than  two.  Reaching  from  Attica  to 
Thessaly,  it  extends  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
in  length.  Its  circuit  is  three  hundred  and  sixty- five. 
On  the  aide  of  Caphareus  it  is  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
ive  miles  from  the  Hellespont. "-—The  abundance  and 
(anility  of  this  extensive  island  n  remit  times  are 
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sufficiently  attested  by  Herodotus,  who  compares  rt 

with  Cyprus  (5,  31),  and  also  by  Thocydidea  (7,  28, 
and  8,  96).  Iu  opulence  is  also  apparent  from  the 
designation  and  value  affixed  to  the  tale  it,  so  frequent- 
ly referred  to  by  classic  writers  under  the  name  of  Es- 
bo'icum.  From  Strabo  we  learn  that  it  waa  subject  I* 
frequent  earthquakes,  which  be  ascribes  to  the  subter- 
ranean cavities  with  which  the  whole  island  abounds 
(447).  The  modern  name  of  Eubcea  is  Negropvnt, 
formed,  by  a  scries  of  corruptions,  from  the  word  Eo 
ripua,  which  designated  the  narrow  channel  separating 
the  ialand  from  the  Bceotian  coast.  (Cramer'*  An- 
cient Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  121,  scqq.) 

EuBoicus,  belonging  to  EuUea..  The  epithet  is  also 
applied  to  Coma;,  because  that  city  waa  built  by  a  col- 
ony from  Chaicia,  a  town  of  Eubcea.  (Ovid,  Fast., 
4,  267—Vtrg.,  jEh  ,  6,  2 ;  9,  710.) 

EpbclIdbs,  a  native  of  Miletus,  and  successor  of 
EucUd  in  the  Megeric  school.  He  was  a  strong  op- 
ponent of  Aristotle,  and  seized  every  opportunity  of 
censoring  his  writings  and  calumniating  tits  character. 
He  introduced  new  subtleties  into  the  art  of  disputa- 
tion, several  of  which,  though  often  mentioned  as  proof 
of  great  ingenuity,  deserve  only  to  be  remembered  ss 
examples  of  egregious  trifling.  Of  these  sophistical 
modes  of  reasoning,  called  by  Aristotle  Eristic  syllo- 
gisms, a  few  examplea  may  suffice.  1.  Of  the  soph- 
ism, called  from  the  example,  The  Lying :  if,  when 
you  speak  the  truth,  you  say,  you  lie,  you  lie:  but  you 
say  you  lie  when  you  speak  the  truth ;  therefore,  io 
speaking  the  truth,  you  be.  2.  The  Occult*  Do  you 
know  your  father !  Yes.  Do  you  know  this  man 
who  is  veiled  1  No.  Then  you  do  not  know  your 
father,  for  it  ia  your  father  who  is  veiled.  3.  Electro. 
Electra,  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  knew  her  brother 
and  did  not  know  him:  she  knew  Orestes  to  be  her 
brother,  but  she  did  not  know  that  person  to  be  he? 
brother  who  was  conversing  with  her.  4.  Sonus.  U 
one  grain  a  heap !  No.  Two  grains  1  No.  Three 
grains  1  No.  Go  on,  adding  one  by  one  ;  and  if  one 
grain  be  not  a  heap,  it  will  be  impossible  to  say  what 
number  of  grains  make  a  heap.  6.  The  Horned.  Yon 
have  what  you  have  not  lost ;  you  have  not  lost  horns ; 
therefore  you  have  horns.— In  such  high  repute  were 
those  silly  inventions  for  perplexing  plain  truth,  that 
Chrysippus  wrote  six  books  on  the  urst  of  these  soph- 
isms ;  and  Philetaa,  a  Coan,  died  of  a  consumption, 
which  he  contracted  by  the  close  study  which  be  be- 
stowed upon  it.  (Diog.  Laert.,  7,  v  196—  Enfield1 1 
Hittory  of  Philosophy,  vsl.  1,  p.  199). 

Eubulus,  a  comic  poet  of  Athens,  born  in  the  bot 
ough  of  Atarnea.    He  exhibited  about  B.C.  375.  Eu 
bums,  from  his  date,  stood  on  the  debaleablc  ground 
between  the  first  and  aecoud  species  of  comedy  ;  and 
to  judge  from  the  fragments  in  Alhenasus,  who  quote* 
more  than  fifty  of  his  comedies  by  name,  he  mast  nave 
written  plays  of  both  sorts.    He  composed,  in  all,  104 
comedies.   (Theatre  of  the  Greeke,  p.  119,  4th  ed.) 

Eochib,  I.  a  painter,  related,  as  is  said,  to  Daedalus, 
and  who,  according  to  Theophrastus  (ap.  P/iq.,  7,  56). 
introduced  painting  into  Greece.  The  name,  in  truth, 
however,  is  merely  a  figurative  one  for  s  skilful  artist 
generally.  (EiXetp,  "  skilful,"  "  dexterous.")— II.  A 
modeller,  styled  also  Euchtrus  (Pavsan.,  6,  4,  2),  an* 
one  of  the  most  ancient  He  and  Eugrammus  sr* 
said  to  have  accompanied  Demaratus  in  his  flight  from 
Corinth  to  Etruria.  (Plin.,  35,  12,  43.)  Here  again 
both  names  are  figurative. — III.  An  Athenian  sculptor 
He  made  a  Statue  of  Mercury,  which  was  placed  al 
Phones.  (Pamtatuas,  8,  14,  7.)  Pliny  (34,  8.  19) 
places  him  among  those  artists  who  excelled  in  form 
ing  brazen  statues  of  combatants  at  the  public  games, 
armed  men,  huntsmen,  dtc.  On  this  account,  Thicrvcl 
correctly  infers  that  he  flourished  in  a  la<er  age 
{Enoch.  11,  Adnot.,  p.  33.) 

Evelines,  I.  a  native  of  Megare,  founder  of  the  Ms, 
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jraric,  or  Eristic  sect.    Endowed  by  nature  with  a 
subtle  and  penetrating  genius,  ho  early  applied  Q1DV 
•elf  to  the  study  of  philosophy.    The  writing*!  of  Par- 
memdes  first  taught  him  the  art  of  disputation.  Hear- 
ing of  the  feme  of  Socrates,  Euclid  determined  .to  at- 
tend upon  his  instructions,  and  for  this  purpose  remo- 
Ted  from  Megara  to  Athena.    Here  he  'ong  remained  a 
consunt  hearer  and  zealous  disciple  ol  the  moral  phi- 
losopher.   And  when,  in  consequence  of  the  enmity 
whi-h  subsisted  between  the  Athenians  and  Meg  are- 
ana,  a  deciee  *>as  passed  by  the  former,  that  any  inhab- 
itant of  Megara  who  should  be  a%en  in  Athena  should 
forfeit  his  life,  be  frequently  cam*  to  Athens  by  night, 
from  the  distance  of  about  twent)  miles,  concealed  in 
a  long  female  cloak  and  red,  to  visit  his  master.  (Aul. 
Odi.,  6,  10.)    Not  Snding  his  uataral  propensity  to 
disputation  sufficiently  gratified  in  the  tranquil  method 
of  a^iioMphizing  adopted  by  Socrates,  he  frequently 
engaged  in  the  business  and  disputes  of  the  civil 
courts.    Socrates,  who  despised  forensic  contests,  ex- 
pressed some  dissatisfaction  with  his  pupil  for  indul- 
ging a  fondness  for  controversy,   (thou.  Ijaert, ,  2, 30  ) 
This  circumstance  probably  proved  the  occasion  of  a 
separation  between  Euclid  and  his  master  ;  for  we  find 
him,  after  this  time,  at  the  bead  of  a  school  in  Megara 
(Ihog.  Iatrt  ,  3,  6).  in  which  his  chief  employment  was 
to  teach  the  art  of  disputation.    Debates  were  con- 
ducted with  so  much  vehemence  i 


i  among  his  pupils,  that 
Timon  said  of  Euclid,  that  he  had  carried  the  madness 
of  contention  from  Athens  to  Megara.  (Diog.  Laert., 
6,32.)  That  he  was,  however,  capable  of  commanding 
his  temper,  appears  from  his  reply  to  his  brother,  who, 
>n  a  quarrel,  bad  said.  "  Let  me  perish  if  I  be  not  re- 


venged on  you ."  "  and  let  me  perish,"  returned  Euclid, 
*•  if  I  do  not  subdue  your  resentment  by  forbearance, 
and  make  yon  hive  me  as  much  as  ever." — In  dispu- 
taf;on.  Euclid  was  averse  to  the  analogical  method  of 
reasoning,  and  judged  that  legitimate  argumentation 
consists  n  deducing  fair  conclusions  from  acknowledg- 
ed premrses.     He  held  that  there  is  one  supreme 
e^wd,  which  be  called  by  the  different  names  of  Intel- 
ligence, Providence,  God ;  and  that  evil,  considered  as 
en  opposite  principle  to  the  sovereign  good,  has  no  ex- 
istence.   The  supreme  good,  according  to  Cicero,  he 
defined  to  be.  that  which  is  always  the  same.    In  this 
doctrine,  in  which  he  followed  the  subtlety  of  Psrraen- 
id?s  rather  than  the  simplicity  of  Socrates,  ho  seems  to 
have  considered  good  abstractedly  as  residing  in  the 
Deity  ;  and  to  have  maintained,  that  all  things  which 
exist  are  good  by  their  participation  of  the  first  good, 
and,  consequently,  that  there  is,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
no  real  eviL — It  is  ssid,  that  when  Euclid  was  asked 
bis  apiaioa  concerning  the  gods,  he  replied,  "  I  know 
nothing  more  of  them  than  this,  that  they  hate  inquis- 
itive persons  "  If  this  apophthegm  be  justly  ascribed  to 
Enebd,  it  may  serve  to  prove,  either  that  be  had  learn- 
ed, from  the  precepts  of  Socrates,  to  think  soberly  and 
respectfully  concerning  the  Divine  Nature,  or  that  the 
(ate  of  that  good  man  bad  taught  him  caution  in  de- 
claring bis  opinions.    (Enjicld't  History  of  Philoto- 
p4xr,  vol.  1,  p.  198,  icqy.) — II.  A  celebrated  mathe- 
matician of  Alexandres,  considered  by  some  to  have 
been  a  native  of  that  eity,  though  the  more  received 
opinion  makes  the  place  of  his  birth  to  havo  been  un- 
He  nourished  B.C.  280,  in  the  reign  of  Ptol- 
y  L*gus,  and  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
'*  si  of  Egypt.    His  scholars  were  numerous,  and 
'tern  was  Ptolemy  himself.    It  is  related,  that 
roe  monarch  having  inquired  of  Euclid  if  there  was 
not  *om*  mode  of  learning  mathematics  less  barbarous, 
ami  req^Mrisglesj  attention  than  the  ordinary  one,  Eu- 
clid, though  otherwise  of  sn  amiable  character,  dryly 
answered,  that  there  was  "  no  royal  road  to  geometry  " 
It  i*  to  this  little  incident  that  nearly  all  our  knowl- 
edi?  >  of  the  particulars  of  his  life  is  limited.  Euclid 
•ra*  the  first,  in  fact,  who  established  a  mathematical 


school  at  Alexandres,  and  it  existed  and  maintained  its 
reputation  till  the  Mohammedan  conquest  of  Egypt 
Many  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  tbe  pure  mat^*» 
mattes  had  been  discovered  by  Thales,  Pythagoras, 
and  other  predecessors  of  Euclid ;  but  to  him  is  due  th' 
merit  of  having  given  a  systematic  form  to  the  science, 
especially  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  geometry 
I  He  likewise  studied  tbe  cognate  sciences  of  Astronomy 
and  Optics ;  and,  according  to  Proclus,  be  was  tho  au- 
thor of  "Elements,"  "  Data,"  "An  introduction  ta 
Harmony,"  "  Phenomena,"  44  Optics,"  "  Catoptrics," 
a  treatise  44  On  the  division  of  Surfaces,"  44  Poriams,' 
dec.  His  most  valuable  work, 44  The  Elements  of  Ge» 
"  has  been  repeated  ly  published.  All  his  workr 
were  published  at  Oxford,  1703,  folio,  by  the 
Savilian  professor  of  astronomy,  David  Gregory.  Tbe 
edition  of  Peyrard,  however,  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of 
being  tho  best.  It  appeared  at  Paris  in  1814  and 
some  of  the  following  years,  in  8  vols.  4 to.  This  edi- 
tion is  accompanied  with  a  double  translation,  one  in 
Latin  and  the  other  in  French.  M.  Peyrard  consulted 
a  manuscript  of  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  century, 
which  had  belonged  to  tho  Vatican  library,  and  was  at 
that  time  in  the  French  capital.  By  the  sid  of  this  he 
was  enabled  to  rill  various  lacuna,  and  to  re-establish 
various  passages  which  had  been  altered  in  all  the  other 
manuscripts,  and  in  all  the  editions  snterior  to  his  own. 
Hence  Peyrard  is  the  only  one  that  has  given  a  coir, 
plate  text  of  the  44  Elements"  and  "  Data ;"  for  the 
44  Phamomena,"  and  the  other  works  of  Euclid,  are  re- 
jected by  him  as  spurious.— For  some  remarks  on  Eu- 
clid, consult  Delambre,  Hist,  de  FAstron.  Ancien.,  voL 
1,  p.  49,  seqq.,  and  the  preface  to  Peyrard's  edition. 

EoPAMinas,  I.  a  son  of  Archidsmus  IV.,  brother  U 
Agis  IV.  He  succeeded  to  tbe  Spartan  throne,  aftei 
his  brother's  death,  B.C.  330.  (Pausan.,  3,  10.)— II. 
A  son  of  Archidsmus,  king  of  Sparta,  who  succeedeJ 
B.C.  263 

Eooocfa,  I.  a  Roman  empress,  wife  to  Thcodosiui 
the  Younger.  Her  original  name  was  Athenais,  and 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Leontius,  an  Athenian  philos- 
opher ;  but  on  her  marriage  she  embraced  Christiani- 
ty, and  received  the  baptismal  name  of  Eudocia.  She 
was  a  female  of  beauty  and  talent.  She  put  into  verse 
several  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  wrote  scv 
era)  paraphrases  on  some  of  tbe  Jewish  prophets,  but 
became  suspected  by  her  husband  of  conjugal  infideli- 
ty, and,  being  degraded,  was  allowed  to  seek  a  refuge 
in  the  Holy  Land.  Here  she  devoted  herself  to  reli- 
gious studies,  but  the  jealousy  of  her  suspicious  hus- 
band still  pursued  her ;  and  having  learned  that  two 
priests,  whom  she  had  chosen  as  the  companions  of 
ner  exile,  were  accustomed  to  pay  her  frequent  visits, 
and  were  loaded  by  her  with  presents,  Theodosius  sent 
Satuminus,  one  of  the  officers  of  his  court,  to  Jerusa- 
lem, who  put  to  death  the  two  priests  without  even  the 
formality  of  a  trial.  Irritated  at  this  new  insult.  Eudo 
cia  caused  Satuminus  to  be  slain,  a  deed  more  likely 
to  darken  than  avenge  her  innocence.  The  emperor 
contented  himself  with  depriving  her  of  all  tho  badges 
of  her  rank,  and  reducing  her  to  the  condition  of  a  pri- 
vate individnal.  She  lived  twenty  years  after  this 
event,  in  the  bitterest  penitence,  endeavouring  to  el- 
face,  by  acta  of  piety,  the  crime  which  outraged  honour 
had  led  her  to  commit.  She  died  at  tbe  age  of  6? 
years.  (Le  Beau,  Hist,  du  Bas-Empire,  vol.  7,  p.  149.) 
The  principal  work,  ascribed  by  some  to  Eudccia,  is 
Homerocentra  ('OuT}p6nevTpa),  or  a  life  of  our  Saviour, 
in  2443  hexameters,  formed  from  verses  and  hemis- 
thics  selected  out  of  the  poems  of  Homer.  Others, 
however,  make  Pelagius,  surnamed  Patricius,  who 
lived  in  the  fifth  century,  its  author.  From  a  passage 
of  Zonaras  (Annal ,  vol.  3,  p.  37),  a  clew  may  be  ob- 
tained for  solving  this  difficulty.  Pelsgius  would  seen, 
to  have  commenced  the  work  in  question,  and  Eudo- 
cia to  have  finished  it.    This  princess  Las  left,  also,  a 
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poem  on  tne  martyrdom  of  Cyprian.  The  beat  edition 
a/  tbe  Homeroccntra  is  that  of  Toucher,  Lip*-,  1798, 
*vo. — Ii.  Tbe  Younger,  daughter  of  the  preceding  and 
of  Thcodosiut  II.,  married  Valentinian  III.  After  the 
assassination  of  her  husband  by  Petronius  Maxim  us, 
she  was  obliged  to  marry  the  usurper.  Eudocia,  out 
of  indignation  and  revenge,  called  in  Genseric,  king  of 
the  Vandals,  who  came  to  Italy,  plundered  Home,  and 
carried  Eudocia  with  him  to  Africa.  Some  years  af- 
terward she  was  sent  back  to  Constantinople,  where 
she  died,  A.D.  462. — III.  Tbe  widow  of  Constantine 
Duces,  married  Romanus  Diogenes,  an  officer  of  dis- 
tinction, A  D.  1068,  and  associated  him  with  her  on 
the  throne.  Three  years  after,  Michael,  her  son,  by 
meant  of  a  revolt,  waa  proclaimed  emperor,  and  caused 
bis  mother  to  be  shut  up  in  a  convent,  where  she  spent 
iho  rest  of  her  life.  She  left  a  treatise  on  the  geneal- 
ogies of  the  gods  and  heroes,  which  displays  an  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  the  subject  It  is  printed 
in  Viiloison's  Anecdota  Grata,  Vend.,  1781,  3  vols, 
♦to. 

Ecdoxos,  I.  a  celebrated  astronomer  and  geometri- 
cian, bora  at  Cnidus,  who  flourished  about  370  B.C. 
He  studied  geometry  under  Archytaa,  and  afterward, 
in  tbe  course  of  his  travels,  went  to  Egypt,  end  was  in- 
troduced to  the  notice  of  Nectanebia  II.,  and  by  him  to 
tbe  Egyptisn  priests.  He  is  highly  celebrated  for  his 
skill  in  astronomy  by  the  ancients,  though  none  of  his 
writings  on  this  or  any  other  branch  of  science  are  ex- 
tant. The  honour  of  bringing  the  celestial  sphere  and 
the  regular  astronomy  from  Egypt  to  Greece,  belongs 
to  him.  After  his  return  from  Egypt,  he  taught  astron- 
omy and  philosophy  with  great  applause  at  Cyzicus, 
and  afterward  removed  to  Athens,  where  be  opened  a 
school,  and  was  in  such  high  repute  as  to  be  consulted 
on  subjects  of  policy  as  well  as  science  by  deputies 
from  all  parts  of  Greece.  Eudoxus  is  said,  in  fact,  to 
have  supported  his  school  with  so  much  reputation  as  to 
have  excited  the  envy  of  even  Plato  himself.  Proclus 
informs  us,  that  Euclid  very  liberally  borrowed  from 
the  elements  of  geometry  composed  by  Eudoxus.  Ci- 
cero calls  him  the  greatest  astronomer  that  ever  lived  ; 
and  we  learn  from  Petronius,  that  he  retired  to  the  top 
of  a  very  high  mountain,  that  he  might  observe  the  ce- 
lestial phenomena  with  more  convenience  than  be 
could  on  a  plain  or  in  a  crowded  city.  Strabo  says, 
that  the  observatory  of  Eudoxus  was  at  Cnidus.  Vi- 
tro vius  describes  a  sundial  constructed  by  him.  (Diog. 
Laert.,  8,  86,  eeqq  —  Cic.,  de  Div.,  2,  42.— Pttron., 
Arb.,  88,  4.— Serai.,  119.— Vitruv.,  9,  9.)  He  died 
B.C.  352.  His  works  are  lost,  but  tbey  served  as  ma- 
teriala  to  Aratus  for  the  composition  of  his  poem  enti- 
tled the  Phenomena.  {Schbll,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3, 
p.  8.) — II.  A  native  of  Cyzicus,  sent  by  Ptolemy  VII., 
Euergetea,  on  a  voyage  to  India,  and,  some  years  af- 
ter, on  a  second  voyage  by  Cleopatra,  widow  of  that 
prince.  It  appears  that  he  subsequently  attempted  the 
circumnavigation  of  Africa.  (For  an  account  of  his 
movements,  consult  remarks  under  the  article  Africa, 
page  79,  col.  2.) 

Eukmekus.    Vii.  Euhemeros. 

Erases,  I.  a  name  common  to  several  epigrammatic 
poets,  for  some  account  of  whom,  consult  Jacob;  Ca- 
tal.  Poet.  Epig. — Anthol  Grate  .,  vol.  13,  p.  893. — 
II.  A  river  of  JStolia,  rising,  as  Strabo  (461)  reports, 
in  the  country  of  the  Bomicnsee,  who  occupied  the 
northeast  extremity  of  iEtolia.  Ptolemy  says  (p.  87) 
that  it  flowed  from  Mount  Callidromus.  meaning  the 
chain  of  (Eta;  which  is  sufficiently  correct.  Dica»ar- 
chus,  with  less  truth,  affirms  that  it  rises  in  Mount 
Pmdus.  {Stat.,  Grac.,  v.  61.)  According  to  Strabo, 
it  does  not  flow  at  first  through  the  ancient  Curetis, 
which  is  the  cjrtrtct  of  Pleuron,  but  more  to  the  east, 
ny  Chalcia  and  Calydon,  after  which  it  turns  to  the 
west,  towards  tbe  plains  in  which  the  ancient  Pleuron 
•as  situated ;  and  finally,  proceeding  in  a  southerly 
4W 


direction,  falls  into  the  sea.  Its  more  ancteU  tin* 
was  Lyconnaa.  (Strabo,  I.  c. — Compare  Apolloierut, 
1,  7,  8.)  The  Evcnua  is  rendered  celebrated  in  fable, 
from  tho  atory  of  Neasoa,  who  was  slain  here  by  Her 
cules  for  offering  violence  to  Deianira.  The  modern 
name  of  the  river  is  the  Fidari.  Near  its  mouth  r.ooi 
Mmsoltnghi.  (Cramer* $  Anc.  Greece,  vol  2,  p. 76 ) 

EuRRorrx,  a  people  of  Upper  Asia,  whose  inn 
name  was  Aruspc.  The  Greeks  called  them  Eou> 
gota-,  or  benefactors,  translating  tho  Persian  appella- 
tion which  was  added  to  their  name,  and  which  J  rem 
ahemiue  suspects,  from  Herodotus  (8,  85),  to  km 
been  Orotanga.  This  title  they  are  said  to  hate  re- 
ceived in  return  for  succours  afforded  to  the  array  o. 
Cyras,  when  it  was  suffering,  m  these  regions,  from 
cold  and  hunger.  (Cur/.,  7,  3.)  Tbey  dwelt  new 
the  river  Etymander,  the  modern  Hindmend  (.Arras, 
Exp.  Alex.,  4,  6,  12),  between  Drangiana  and  A  rash  o- 
sia,  and  in  tbe  vicinity  of  the  modern  city  of  Dcrtatp, 
in  whose  name  traces  of  the  ancient  one  appear.  (Com- 
pare Schmuder,  ad  Curt.,  I.  c.) 

ErjKRssTis,  a  surname,  signifying  benefactor,  given 
to  Ptolemy  III.  and  IV.  of  Egypt,  as  also  to  some 
kings  of  Syria,  Pontus,  dec. 

Eooansi,  an  ancient  nation  of  Italy,  said  to  have 
once  occupied  all  the  country  to  which  the  Vencti, 
its  subsequent  possessors,  communicated  the  name 
of  Venetia.  (Lie.,  1,  1.)  Driven  from  their  ancient 
abodes,  tbey  appear  to  have  retired  scross  tho  Ad.ge 
(Athesis),  and  to  have  settled  on  the  shores  of  the 
lakes  Benacus  and  Isoaus,  and  in  the  adjacent  valleys 
Pliny  (5,  20)  says,  on  the  authority  of  Oslo,  that  thn  . 
held  at  one  time  thirty-four  towns:  these  were  admit- 
ted to  the  rights  of  Latin  cities  under  Augustus.  (CVs- 
mcr's  Arte  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  74.) 

Eoobnids,  I.  a  general  who  opposed  Dioclcsiaa, 
A.D.  290 ;  but  was  slain  the  very  same  day  at  the 
gates  of  Antioch,  while  attempting  to  make  himself 
master  of  that  city.  —  II.  A  usurper  in  the  reign  of 
Theodosius  the  Great,  of  Gallic  extraction,  A  D  392. 
He  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death, 
after  having  held  power  for  two  years.  (Zona,  4, 
54,  *eqq.) 

Euhkmekos,  a  native  of  Messcne,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  though,  according  to  Brucker  and  others,  be 
was  of  the  island  of  Sicily.    Being  sent  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery  by  Cassandcr,  king  of  Maccdon,  he  came, 
as  he  himself  stated,  to  an  island  called  Panchna,  in 
the  capital  of  which,  Panara,  he  found  a  temple  of  the  | 
Triphylian  Jupiter,  where  stood  a  column  inscribed 
with  a  register  of  the  births  and  deaths  of  many  of  the  > 
gods.    Among  these  he  specified  Uranus,  hi*  sone 
Pan  and  Saturn,  sod  his  daughters  Rhea  and  Ceres ; 
as  also  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Neptune,  who  were  the  off 
spring  of  Saturn.    Accordingly,  the  design  of  Euho-  \ 
mcrus  was  to  show,  by  investigating  their  actions,  and  \ 
recording  the  places  of  their  births  and  burials,  that 
the  mythological  deities  were  mere  mortal  men,  raised 
to  the  rank  of  gods  on  account  of  the  benefits  w  hich 
they  bad  conferred  upon  mankind.    Enniua  translated 
this  celebrated  work  of  Euhemeros,  which  was  entitled 
lepa  'kvaypaCtrj.    The  translation,  as  well  as  the  ori- 
ginal work,  excepting  some  fragments,  is  lost;  but 
many  particulars  concerning  Euhemeros,  and  the  ob- 

{'ect  of  his  history,  are  mentioned  in  a  fragment  of 
)iodorus  Siculus,  preserved  by  Eusebius.  Some  frag- 
ments have  also  been  saved  by  St.  Augustine ;  and 
long  quotations  have  been  made  by  Lactanl'xia,  in 
his  treatise  "  De  Folia  Jtcligione."  This  work  was 
a  covert  attack  on  the  established  religion  of  the 
Greeks.  Plutarch,  who  was  associated  with  the  prie«t- 
hood,  and  all  who  were  interested  in  the  support  of  the 
popular  creed,  maintained  that  the  wholo  work  of 
Euhemerufc,  wuh  thu  voyage  to  Panchaia,  was  an  im- 
pudent ficuob ,  -t.a,  to  ^aiticular,  it  waa  urged,  tha' 
no  one  except  EaLeineius  bad  ever  seen  or  heard  <* 
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the  .And  of  Panchata  (De  Is.  tt  Os.) :  that  the  Pan- 
ckaut  tellus  had  been  described  in  a  flowery  and  poet- 
ical style,  both  by  Diodorus  SicuJus  and  Virgil  (Gcorg., 
J,  139),  but  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  determine  its 
geographical  position.  The  truth  of  the  relation  con- 
tained in  the  work  of  Euhemcrus  has  been  vindicated 
by  modern  writers,  who  have  attempted  to  prove  that 
Pancbaia  was  an  island  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  Eu- 
oemeros  had  actually  visited  in  the  course  of  bis  voy- 
age. {Mem,  it  r Acad,  des  Inscrtp.,  vol.  15.)  But 
whether  Euhemcrus  merely  recorded  what  he  bad  seen, 
or  whether  the  whole  book  was  not  rather  a  device 
and  contrivance  of  his  own,  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  the  translation  of  Ennius  gave  rise  to  the  belief 
of  many  Roman  philosophers,  who  maintained  or  in- 
sinuated their  conviction  of  the  mortality  of  the  gods, 
and  whose  writings  have  been  so  frequently  appealed 
to  by  Farmer,  in  his  able  disquisition  on  the  preva- 
lence of  the  Worship  of  Human  Spirits.  (Dunlop's 
Roman  Literature,  vol.  1,  p.  133.) 

LYics,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  given  him,  according 
to  the  poets,  by  Jupiter,  whom  he  was  aiding  in  the 
contest  with  the  giants.  Jupiter  was  so  delighted 
with  his  valour,  that  he  called  out  to  him,  ev  vie, 
"  Well  done,  oh  son.r'  Others  suppose  it  to  have  ori- 
ginated from  a  cry  of  the  Bacchantes,  Eiol.  (Horat., 
Od.,  U  18,  9;  2,  11,  17.) 

Ecljeus  or  Choaspes,  a  river  of  Persia,  flowing 
near  the  city  of  Susa.  The  kings  of  Persia,  according 
to  Herodotus  (1,  198),  drank  of  no  other;  and,  wher- 
ever they  went,  they  were  attended  by  a  number  of 
four- wheeled  carriages,  drawn  by  mules,  in  which  the 
water  of  this  river,  being  first  boiled,  was  deposited  in 
Teasels  of  silver.  -Elian  relates  (V.  H.,  12,  40),  that 
Xerxes,  during  his  march  into  Greece,  came  to  a  des- 
ert place,  and  was  exceedingly  thirsty  ;  his  attendants 
with  his  baggage  were  at  some  distance,  and  procla- 
mation was  made,  that  whosoever  had  any  of  the  water 
of  the  Cboaspcs  should  produce  it  for  the  use  of  the 
king.  One  person  was  found  who  possessed  a  small 
quantity,  bot  it  was  quite  putrid.  Xerxes,  however, 
irank  it,  and  considered  the  person  who  supplied  it  as 
his  friend  and  benefactor,  aince  he  must  otherwise 
have  perished  with  thirst. — Wahl  {Asun,  p.  736)  de- 
rives the  name  Choaspes  from  the  Persian  Khooh  asp, 
i.  e.,  "strength  of  the  mountain,"  "mountain-power," 
and  considered  it  as  applicable  to  all  mountain-streams. 
The  appellation  of  Euheus,  in  Scripture  Ulai  (Darnel, 
8,  2),  is  deduced  by  the  same  writer  from  tho  Pchlvi 
Av  kaUUk,  i.  e,  "  clear,  pure  water."  D'Anville  sup- 
poses the  Choaspes  to  bo  the  modern  Karoon ;  but  it 
is  more  probably  the  Abzdl,  which  flows  by  the  ruins 
which  both  Major  Renncl  and  Mr.  Kmncir  have  deter- 
mined to  be  those  of  Susa. 

Eruxvt,  son  of  Ctesius,  king  of  Syros.  Ho  was 
carried  off  when  quite  young  by  Phoenician  pirates,  and 
sold  to  Laertes,  father  of  Ulysses,  who  brought  him  up 
carefully,  and  found  in  him  a  faithful  follower  and  friend 
nssns  acted  as  the  steward  of  Ulysses,  and  recog- 
nised bis  master,  on  the  return  of  the  latter,  though  af- 
ter an  absence  of  many  years.    (Od.,  14,  5,  scqq  ) 

Ecstii.es,  I.  a  son  of  Admetus,  king  of  Phcrs  in 
Thessaly,  by  Alcestis,  daughter  of  Peltas,  and  who 
asaxried  Iphthime  the  sister  of  Penelope.  He  went  to 
the  Trojan  war,  and  had  the  fleetest  horses  in  the 
Grecian  army.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  funer- 
al 3»nwt  of  Patroclus.    (fl.,  2,  714  —  Id,  763,  tcqq.) 

 II.  Son  of  Amphilytus,  and  one  of  the  Corinthian 

line  termed  Bacchiade.  He  was  the  author  of  a  his- 
tory of  Corinth  in  heroic  verse.  (Pausan.,  2.  1.) 
Eumelus  joined  Archias  when  the  latter  went  to  found 
-  racose.  (Clan.  Alex  ,  Strom.,  lib.  1.  p.  398.)  Eu- 
eehias  makes  him  to  have  flourished  in  the  third  Olym- 
piad.   (Larcker,  Ckron.  Herod.,  vol.  7,  p.  448,  515.) 

Eohkncs,  I.  a  native  of  Cardia,  a  town  of  thcThra- 
-lan  Chersonese,  and,  though  of  humble  birth,  yet  an 


important  actor  in  the  troubled  times  which  followed 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Being  early  taken 
into  the  service  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  he  served  hiin 
for  seven,  and  Alexander  for  thirteen  years,  in  the  ;an- 
fidcntial  office  of  secretary.  He  also  displayed  great 
talent  for  military  affairs  through  the  Persian  cam- 
paigns, and  was  one  of  Alexander's  favourite  and  most 
esteemed  officers.  After  Alexanders  death,  in  tho 
general  division  of  his  conquests,  Cappadocia,  Paphla- 
gonia,  and  the  cbaat  of  the  Euxine,  as  far  east  aa  Trape- 
zus,  fell  to  Eumcnes'  share.  This  was  an  expectancy 
rather  than  a  provision,  for  the  Macedonian  army  had 
passed  south  of  these  countries  in  the  march  to  Per 
sia,  and  aa  yet  they  were  unaubdued.  Perdiccaa 
however,  took  arms  to  establish  Eumencs  in  his  new 
government,  and  did  so  at  the  expense  of  a  single  bat- 
tle. To  Perdiccas  as  regent,  and,  after  his  death,  tc 
the  royal  family  of  Macedon,  Eumenes  was  a  faithful 
ally  through  good  and  evil ;  indeed,  he  ia  the  only  one 
of  Alexanders  officers  in  whose  conduct  any  appear- 
ance of  gratitude  or  disinterestedness  can  be  traced. 
When  war  broke  out  between  Ptolemy  and  Perdiccas, 
B.C.  321,  ho  was  appointed  by  tho  latter  to  the  chicl 
command  in  Asia  Minor,  between  Mount  Taurus  and 
the  Hellespont  (Corn.  Nr.p ,  Vit.  Eum  ),  to  resist  the 
expected  invasion  of  Antipatcr  and  Cralcrus.  The 
latter  he  defeated ;  but  the  death  of  Perdiccas  in 
Egypt  threw  the  balance  of  power  into  Antipalcr's 
hands,  who  made  a  new  allotment  of  the  provinces,  in 
which  Eumcnes  was  omitted,  and  Cappadocia  given  to 
another.  The  task  of  reducing  him  was  assigned  to 
Antigonus,  about  B.C.  320.  The  rest  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  open  hostility  to,  or  doubtful  affiance  with, 
Antigonus,  by  whom  he  was  at  last  put  to  death,  hav- 
ing been  delivered  up  to  tho  latter  by  a  portion  of  his 
own  army.  Eumencs  was  an  admirable  partisan  sol- 
dier, brave,  full  of  resources,  and  of  unbroken  spirit. 
We  have  hia  life  written  by  Plutarch  and  Cornelius 
Nepos.  (Consult  Droysen,  Gcschichte  der  Nachfc.^tr 
Alexanders,  Hamb.,  1836.)  Those  parts  of  Diodorus 
Siculus  (lib.  18)  which  rclalo  to  him,  and  Plutarch's 
Life,  will  bo  read  with  pleasure  by  all  who  are  fond  of 
military  adventure.  (Encycl.  Us.  Knowt ,  vol.  10,  p 
68.) — II.  A  king  of  Pergamus,  the  first  of  his  name. 
He  succeeded  his  uncle  Puiletarus  on  the  throne, 
B.C.  263,  and  added  much  to  the  territory  which  he 
inherited  from  the  latter,  having  even  gained  a  victory, 
near  Sardis,  over  Antiochus,  son  of  Seleucus.  After 
a  reign  of  twenty-two  years,  be  waa  succeeded  by  his 
cousin  Attalus,  whose  father  Attalus  was  the  y  ang- 
er brother  of  Philetajrus.  Tho  death  of  Eumencs 
was  occasioned  by  hia  intemperate  habits. — HI.  The 
second  of  the  name,  was  son  of  Attalus  I.  Ho  as- 
cended the  throne  on  his  father's  death,  which  took 
place  at  an  advanced  age,  after  a  prosperous  reign  of 
43  or  44  years.  The  new  sovereign  continuing  to 
tread  in  his  father's  steps,  and  adhering  to  his  policy, 
remained  the  firm  friend  of  the  Romans  during  all 
their  wars  against  Antigonus  and  the  kings  of  Mace- 
donia, and  received  from  them,  in  recompense  of  his 
fidelity  and  valuable  assistance,  all  the  territory  con- 
quered from  Antiochus  on  this  side  of  Mount  Taurus. 
Prior  to  this  period  the  territory  of  Pcrgamus  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  gulfs  of  Elxa  and  Adramyttium. 
Waylaid  by  the  hired  assassins  of  Perses,  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, he  had  nearly  perished  at  Delphi  (Lip  ,  42 
14,  seqq.),  and  yet  he  is  represented  by  the  Roman 
historian  as  aubscqucntly  favouring  the  cause  of  the 
man  who  sought  to  destroy  him,  and  of  having  thereby 
incurred  the  ill-will  and  anger  of  the  Roman  people. 
(Lis.,  44,  13.— Id  ,  46,  1,  seaq.)  With  that  arrogant 
nation  past  services  were  reckoned  as  nothing,  if  they 
were  not  accompanied  by  the  most  abject  and  slaviap 
dependence.  The  King  of  Pergamus  employed  him- 
self, during  tho  leisure  which  a  profound  peace  no\« 
afforded  him,  in  embellishing  his  capital,  and  patronv 
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nog  »ec  arts  and  science*.  The  most  lasting  monu- 
ment of  his  liberality  in  this  respect  was  the  great  li- 
brary which  he  founded,  and  which  yielded  only  to 
that  of  A  toxandrca  in  extent  and  value.  ( Strab.,  624  ) 
It  was  from  their  being  first  used  for  writing  in  this  li- 
brary, that  parchment  skins  were  called  "  Pergamrna 
Chart*."  ( Varr.,  ap.  Plin.,  13, 1 1 .)  Plutarch  informs 
ns,  that  this  vast  collection,  which  consisted  of  no  lees 
than  500,000  volumes,  was  given  by  Antony  to  Cleopa- 
tra. ( Vti.  Anton.,  c.  25.)  Eumenes  reigned  49  years, 
leaving  an  infant  son,  uuder  the  care  of  his  brother  At- 
talus,  who  administered  affairs  as  regent  for  SI  years, 
with  great  success  and  renown.    ( Vid.  Pergamus.) 

Etm*!«A,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  north  of  Peltas,  which 
probably  derived  its  name  from  Eumenes,  king  of  Per- 
gamus.   (Steph.  Byz.,  $.  v.  Ev/iivna.) 

Eombnides  (the  kind  goddeeses),  a  name  given  to 
the  Erinnyes  or  Furies,  goddesses  whose  business  it 
was  to  avenge  murder  upon  earth.  They  were  also  call- 
ed Semtuc  (leuval)  or  "veneraud  goddente*."  The 
name  Eumenides  is  commonly  thought  to  have  been 
used  through  a  superstitious  motive.    {Vid.  Furisj.) 

EomenidIa,  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  Eumenides 
or  Furies.  It  was  observed  once  a  year  with  sacri- 
fices and  libations.  At  Athens  none  but  free  born  citi- 
xens  were  allowed  to  participate  in  the  solemnity,  and 
of  these,  none  but  such  as  were  of  known  virtue  and 
integrity.   (Vid.  Eumenides.) 

EomolpIdjk,  a  sacerdotal  family  or  house,  to  which 
the  priests  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis  belonged.  They  claim- 
ed descent  from  the  mythic  Eumolpus.  The  Eumol- 
pida  had  charge  of  the  mysteries  by  hereditary  right, 
and  to  this  same  sacerdotal  line  was  expressly  in- 
trusted the  celebration  of  the  Thesmophoria.  ( Vid  Eu- 
molpus, and  consult  Creuxer,  Symbolik,  vol.  4,  p.  365, 
442,  482,  sen.) 

Eumolpus,  son  of  Neptune  and  Chione,  daughter 
of  Doreas  and  Orithyia.  Chione,  to  conceal  her  weak- 
ness, threw  the  babe  into  the  sea,  to  the  protection  of 
bis  father.  Neptune  took  him  to  ^Ethiopia,  and  gave 
bine  to  his  daughter  Benthcsicyroe  to  rear.  When 
Eumolpus  was  grown  up,  the  husband  of  Bentheaicy- 
roe  gave  him  one  of  his  two  daughters  in  marriage  , 
but  Eumolpus,  attempting  to  offer  violence  to  the  sis- 
ter of  his  wife,  was  forced  to  fly.  He  came  with  his 
son  Ismarus  to  Tegyrius,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Ismarus.  But  Eumolpus, 
being  detected  plotting  against  Tegyrius,  was  once 
more  forced  to  fly,  and  came  to  Eleusis.  Ismarus 
dying,  Tegyrius  became  reconciled  to  Eumolpus,  who 
returned  to  Thrace,  and  succeeded  him  in  his  king- 
dom. War  breaking  out  between  the  Athenians  snd 
Eleusinians,  the  latter  invoked  the  aid  of  their  former 
guest.  A  contest  ensued,  and,  according  to  the  ac- 
count given  by  Apollodorus  (3,  15,  4),  Eumolpus  fell 
in  battle  against  Erechtheus.  Pausanias,  however, 
states  (1,  38,  8),  that  there  fell  in  this  conflict,  on  the 
one  side  Erechtheus,  and  on  the  other  Immaradus,  son 
of  Eumolpus  ;  and  that  the  war  was  ended  on  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  the  Eleusinians  were  to  acknowledge 
the  power  of  Athens,  but  were  to  retain  the  rites  of 
Ceres  and  Proserpina,  and  over  these  Eumolpus  and 
the  daughters  of  Celeus,  king  of  Eleusis,  were  to  pre- 
side. Other  authorities,  however,  make  the  agree- 
ment to  have  been  as  follows  :  the  descendants  oi  Eu- 
molpus were  to  enjoy  the  priestly  office  at  Eleusis, 
while  the  descendants  of  Erechtheus  were  to  occupy  the 
Attic  throne.  (Schol.  nucr.  Arittid.  ad  Panatken.,  p. 
1 18. — Creuzer,  Symbolik,  vol.  4,  p.  344,  not.) — Here 
we  find  a  physical  myth  in  unison  with  an  historical 
legend.  It  was  a  tradition  in  Attica,  that  the  sacred 
family  of  the  Eomolpidas  belonged  to  the  mythic  Tura- 
nians, whom  we  find  sometimes  on  Helicon,  some- 
times in  Thrace.  The  present  legend,  by  making 
Eumolpus  a  son  of  the  sea-god,  and  grandson  of  the 
aorth  wiud,  and  giving  him  a  son  named  Ismarus,  plain- 
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ry  intended  to  deduce  the  Eumolpide  from  Thrace, 
while  the  name  Tegyriua  would  seem  to  point  to  Bow- 
tie,  where  there  was  a  town  named  Tegyra.  (Height 
Uy't  Mythology,  p.  888.) 

EoNiPloa,  a  native  of  Sardie  in  Lydia.  He  nour- 
ished in  the  fourth  century,  and  was  a  kinsman  of  the 
sophist  Cbrysanthus,  at  whose  request  he  wrote  lbs 
lives  of  the  philosophers  of  his  time.  The  work  ha? 
been  characterised  by  Brocket  as  a  mass  of  extravagant 
tales,  discovering  a  feeble  understanding,  and  an  ima- 
gination prone  to  superstition.  Besides  being  •  soph- 
ist, he  was  an  historian,  and  practised  physic.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Csjsars  from  Claudius  II.  to 
Arcadiua  and  Honorius,  of  which  only  a  fragment  re- 
mains. The  lives  of  the  philosophers  was  published 
with  a  I*tin  version  by  Juniua,  Antv.,  1568,  and  by 
Commelinua  in  1596. 

Eopator,  a  surname  given  to  many  of  the  Asiatic 
princes,  particularly  to  Milhradates  VII.  of  Pontes, 
and  Antiochus  V.  of  Syria. 

EcpatokIa,  I.  a  town  of  Pontua,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Lycos  and  Iris.  It  was  begun  by  Milhradates 
under  the  name  Eupatoria,  and  received  from  Pom- 
pey,  who  finished  it,  the  title  of  Magnopohs.  (Strab., 
556.)  Its  site  appears  to  correspond  with  that  of  the 
modem  Tchenikeh.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  2, 
p.  471.) — II.  A  town  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
Teuric  Chersonese,  on  the  Sinus  Carcinites.  It  was 
founded  by  one  of  the  generals  of  Milhradates,  and  is 
supposed  to  answer  to  the  modem  Kotfof  or  Gotiert 
(Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  4,  p.  294.) 

Eophais,  succeeded  Androcles  on  the  throne  of 
Mcsscnia,  and  in  his  reign  the  first  Messenian  war  be- 
gan.   He  died  B.C.  730.    (Pausan  ,  4,  6,  6.) 

EcpHoaecs,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Panthous,  renowned 
for  his  valour;  he  wounded  Patroclus,  and  was  killed 
by  Menelaus.  (//.,  17,  60.)  Pausanias  relates  (2, 
17)  that  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  near  Mycenae,  a  votive 
shield  was  shown,  said  to  be  that  of  Euphorbus,  sus- 
pended there  by  Menelaus.  Pythagoras,  who  main- 
tained the  transmigration  of  souls,  affirmed,  that,  in  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war,  his  soul  had  animated  toe 
body  of  Euphorbus  ;  and  bs  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  his 
assertion,  he  is  said  to  have  gone  into  the  temple 
where  the  shield  waa  hanging,  and  to  have  recognised 
and  taken  it  down.  Maximus  Tyriua  (28,  p.  288,  ed. 
Dot.)  speaks  of  an  inscription  on  the  shield,  which 
proved  it  to  have  been  offered  by  Menelaus  to  Miner- 
va. Ovid  (Met.,  15,  160)  lays  the  scene  of  the  fable 
in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Argos ;  while  Tertulltan  (de 
Anima,  p.  215)  makes  the  shield  to  have  been  an 
offering  at  Delphi.  Diogenes  Lsertius,  finally,  gives 
the  temple  of  Apollo  among  the  Branchiae*,  near  the 
city  of  Miletus,  as  the  place  where  the  wonder  wa* 
worked  (8,  4,  ttq.) 

EuphorIon,  I.  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  son  of  K&- 
chylus.    He  conquered  four  times  with  posthumous 
tragedies  of  his  father's  composition,  and  also  wrote 
several  dramas  himself.    One  of  his  victories  is  com- 
memorated in  the  argument  to  the  Medea  of  Euripi- 
des, where  we  are  told  that  Euphorion  was  first,  Soph- 
ocles second,  snd  Euripides  third  with  the  Medea. 
Olyrop  87,  2,  B.C.  431.    (Suid.  —  Theatre  of  the 
Greeks,  p.  95,  4th  ed.)  —  II.  An  epic  and  epigram- 
matic poet,  born  at  Chalcis  in  Eubcea,  B.C.  27o,  and 
who  became  librarian  to  Antiochus  the  Great.  He 
wrote  various  poems,  entitled  "Hesiod,"  41  Alexan- 
der," "Arius,"  "Apollodorus,"  Ac.  His"MopsopiaH 
or    Miscellanies"  (Motfmirta  i)  iraxra)  waa  a  collec- 
tion, in  five  books,  of  fables  and  histories  relative  to 
Attica,  a  very  learned  work,  but  rivalling  in  obscurity 
the  Cassandra  of  Lycophron.   The  fifth  book  bore  the 
title  of  "  Chiliad'*  (Xiitac),  either  because  it  consisted 
of  a  thousand  verses,  or  because  it  contained  the  an- 
I  eient  oracles  that  referred  to  a  period  of  a  thousand 
!  years    Perhaps,  however,  each  of  the  five  books  con 
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esteemed  his  productions  very 


sifted  a  thousand  vanes,  for  the  passage  of  Suidas  re-  j  six  miles.  The  southernmost  is  the  deepest,  ana  ireose 
spec  ting  chis  writer  is  somewhat  obscure  snd  defective,  io  its  carrent.  Bare  of  sand,  casucd  by  the  river,  and 
sod  Eadoxia,  ia  the  "  Garden  of  Violets,"  speaks  of  which  change  io  their  form  and  situation,  retJcr  the 
a  fifth  Chitad,  entitled  Tlepi  Xpno/utv,  "  Of  Oracles."  |  approach  dangerous  to  the  mariner.  The  tide,  which 
Qunltuan  recommends  the  reading  of  this  poet,  and  .  n&es  above  Bassora,  and  even  beyond  Coma,  Meeting 

'  with  violence  the  downward  course  of  the  stream, 
raises  its  waters  in  the  form  of  frothy  biL>ws. — Some 
of  the  ancients  describe  the  Euphrates  at  losing  itself 
in  the  lakes  and  marshes  to  the  south  of  BaLylon. 
(Aman,  7,  7.— Mela,  3,  8  —  Phn.,  5,  26.)  Others 
consider  the  river  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  as 
entitled  to  a  continuation  of  tbo  name  of  Euphrates. 
(Strab.,  J,  p.  132  ;  15,  p.  1060.)  According  to  some, 
the  Euphrates  originally  entered  the  sea  as  a  sep- 
arate river,  the  course  of  which  the  Arabs  stopped  us 
by  a  mound.  (Pint.,  6,  27.)  This  last  opinion  has 
been  in  some  measure  revived  by  Niebubr,  who  sup- 
poses that  the  canal  of  Naar-Sarts,  proceeding  from 
the  Euphrates  on  the  north  of  Babylon,  is  continued 
without  interruption  to  the  sea.  But  uncertainty 
must  always  prevail  with  regard  to  this  and  other 
points  connected  with  the  Euphrates,  both  from  the 
inundations  of  the  river,  which  render  this  flat  and 
moveable  ground  continually  liable  to  change,  as  well 
as  from  the  works  of  human  labour.  The  whole  length 
of  the  Euphrates,  including  the  Shat-al-Arab,  is  1147 
English  miles.    Its  namo  is  tho  Greek  form  of  the 
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highly.  A  passage  in  the  tenth  Eclogue  (v.  50,  seqq.), 
uo  a  remark  made  by  Servius  (ad  Eclog.,  6,  72), 
'uve  lad  Hejee  to  suppose,  that  C.  Cornelius  Callus, 
the  friend  of  Virgil,  had  translated  Euphorion  into 
l^un  Ten*.  Thi*  poet  was  one  of  the  favourite  au- 
thors of  the  Emptor  Tiberius,  one  of  those  whom  he 
imitated,  anil  whoso  busts  be  placed  in  his  library. 
Tha  bngmeete  of  Enpborion  were  collected  and  pub- 
lisbed  by  Ifeineke,  in  his  work  "  Dt  Euphorionis 
Chtik.  n/j  at tctiptu"  Geda.ni,  1823,  8vo.  (Scholl, 
Hist.  JUL  Or.,  vol.  3,  p.  122.) 

Evrarejuiea,  en  eminent  statuary  and  painter  of  Cor- 
inth. He  flenmhed.  about  the  104th  Olympiad,  B.C. 
362.  Pliny  give*  an  enumeration  of  hts  works.  (Phn., 
34, 8, 19. — Compare  Pausan.,  1, 3,  2,  and  tho  remarks 
el  Fu.9stiy  in  hie  Lecture  on  Ancient  Painting,  p.  67.) 

EermalTKs,  I.  a  native  of  Oreus  in  Eubrca,  and  a 
djscijde "of  Plato.  He  quitted  Athens  for  the  court  of 
P(  rdiccee,  king  of  Macedonia,  with  whom  he  became 
a  favourite.  After  the  death  of  tins  monarch  he  re- 
turned to  hie  country,  and  beaded  a  party  against  Phil- 
m,  the  aooeeeaof  uf  Perdiccas  and  father  of  Alexander. 
Being  siijoa  op,  however,  within  the  walls  of  Oreus, 
he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.    According  to  some. 
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he 'was  killed  by  order  of  Parmenio.  —  II.  A  Stoic 
phUo*opher»  and  native  of  Alexandrea,  who  flourished  |  Joshua,  1,  4. 
in  the  second  century.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  phi- 
lo^oj-jtitr  A  t^-loniae  Tyaneus,  who  introduced  him  to 
Vtspasiiii  Pliny  the  younger  (Eptst.,  1,  10)  gives  a 
very  high  character  of  him.  When  ho  found  his 
strength  worn  out  by  disease  and  old  sge,  he  volunta- 
rily pot  a  period  to  bis  life  by  drinking  hemlock,  hav- 
ing mat,  fur  some  unknown  reason,  obtained  permis- 
sion, from  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  (Enfield,  Hist.  Phi- 
km*  eoL  1,  p.  119,  teqq.) — III.  One  of  the  most  con- 
siderable and  best  known  rivers  of  Asia.  The  Eu- 
phrates i;>:es  pear  Arte,  the  modern  Erze-Roum.  Its 
■esjtrc*  h  among  mountains,  which  Strabo  makes  to  bo 
i  next  of  the  most  northern  branch  of  Taurus.  At 
Mat  ifc-te  e  very  inconsiJarable  stream,  and  flows  to 
tt,f  west,  until,  e  ncountering  the  mountains  of  Cappa- 


\rath,  which  signifies  fruitful  or 
prefix  eu,  being  corrupted  from  the 
Oriental  article.  The  Oriental  name  is  sometimes 
also  written  Perath,  as  in  Gen.,  2,  14,  15,  18,  and 
By  the  Arabians  the  river  is  called 
Forat.  The  epithet  fcrtUis  is  applied  to  it  by  Lucarj, 
Sallust,  Solinus,  snd  Cicero.  The  modern  name  o£ 
the  Arsanias  is  Morad-Stai,  or  the  waters  of  desire. 
(Malte-Brun,  vol.  2,  p.  100,  seqq  ,  .4m  ed.) 

EirpHRosYNE  (Joy),  one  of  the  Graces,  sister  to 
Aglaia  and  Thalia.    (Pausan.,  9,  35.) 

Eupolis,  a  writer  of  the  old  comedy,  was  bom  at 
Athens  about  tho  year  446  B.C.  (Clinton,  Fast. 
Hell.,  vol.  1,  p  63.)  Ho  was  therefore  a  contempo- 
rary of  Aristophanes,  who,  in  all  probability,  was  born 
a  year  or  two  after.  Eupolis  is  supposed  to  have  ex- 
hibited for  the  first  time  in  B.C.  429.  In  B.C.  425  he 
was  third  with  his  Novftrtviat,  when  Cratinus  was  sec- 
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first.    In  B.C.  421  he  brought 


out  bis  mapiKUf  and  his  KoXanee  ;  one  at  the  Dionysia 
uc<-ia,  it  urn*  to  the  south,  and,  aftor  flowing  a  short  I  iv  Ar/vawif,  the  other  at  those  iv  acrei ;  and  in  a 

similar  way  his  AvtoXvkoc  and  'AarparevTol  tho  fol- 
lowing year.  ( Schol.  in  Artstoph. ,  Nub.,  552,  592  — 
Athen,  5,  p.  216.— Schol.  in  Anstoph,  Pac,  803.) 
The  titles  of  more  than  twenty  of  his  comedies  have 
been  collected  by  Meursius.  A  few  fragments  remain. 
Eupolis  was  a  bold  and  severe  satirist  on  the  vices  ol 
his  day  and  city.  Persius  (1,  124)  terms  him  "ira- 
tum."  (Compare  Horat.,  Sat.,  1,  4,  1,  teqq.)  In  the 
Ma^<*«c  he  attacked  Hyperbolus.  (Anstoph.,  Nubes, 
551.)  In  the  Air6?.VKOf  he  ridiculed  the  handsome 
pancratiast  of  that  namo  ;  in  the  'AtrpurtvTot,  which 
was  probably  a  pasquinade,  he  lashed  the  useless  and 
cowardly  citizens  of  Athens,  and  denounced  Melan- 
thus  as  an  epicure.  In  the  Bairrai  ho  inveighed 
against  the  effeminacy  of  bis- countrymen.  (Schol.  in 
Aristoph.,  Pac.,  808. )  In  his  Aaxttaiuovtc  he  assailed 
Cimqn,  accusing  him,  among  other  charges,  of  an  un- 
patriotic bias  towards  everything  Spartan.  (Compaie 
Plutarch,  Vit.  Cim.,  c  16,  who  says  that  this  play  had 
a  great  influence  on  the  public  feeling.)  Aristophanes 
seems  to  have  been  on  bad  terms  with  Eupolis,  whom 
he  charges  with  having  pillaged  the  materials  for  his 
i/laptKue  from  the  'Inirijc  (Nubes,  551 ,  seqq.),  and  with 
making  scurrilous  jokes  on  hts  premature  baldness. 
(Schol.  ad  Nub.,  532.)  Eupolia  appears  to  have  betn 
a  warm  admirer  of  Pericles  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  man 
(Schol.  ad  Anstoph.,  Acharn  .  p.  794.  Dxndorf),  as 


raceme ite  southern  arm,  a  large  river  com- 
inij  irom  tne  east,  and  rising  in  the  southern  declivity 
oitbe)  rengf  of  Mount  Ararat.  This  southern  arm  of 
the  JSbpfcfaleejf  the  Araanias,  according  to  Mannert, 
tBif  as  She  n  vrr  D'Anville  mentions  as  the  Euphrates 
which  the  ten  thousand  crossed  in  their  retreat  (Anab., 
4,  Sy,  mad  of  which  mention  is  made  by  Pliny  in  ref- 
erence to  the  campaign*  of  Corbulo.  The  Euphra- 
tes accession  of  waters,  becoming  a  very 
stream,  descends  rapidly,  in  a  bending 
W.S.W.  to  the  vicinity  of  Samosa- 
*JCke  ran^c  of  A i nanus  here  preventing  its  farther 
^ro^rese  ID  this  direction,  it  turns  ofT  to  the  S.E., 
which  it  next  pursues,  with  some  little  va- 
vetil  it  reaches  Circesium.  To  the  south  of 
lLts  place  it  enters  the  immense  plains  of  Senna- ; 
but.  b*mg  repelled  on  the  Arabian  side  by  some  sandy 
■a  heights,  it  is  forced  to  run  hg^z  ic  the 
:  approach  the  Tigris.  In  proportion  a?  the»e 
^IO»  approximate  to  ono  another,  the  inter- 
mediate land  toae*  its  elevation,  and  is  occupied  by 
meadow*  and  morasses.  Several  artificial  coramuni- 
erhape  two  or  three  which  arc  natural,  form 
to  the  approaching  junction  of  the  rivers, 
finally  takes  place  near  Coma.  Tho  river 
formed  by  their  junction  is  called  Shat-al-  Arab,  or  tho 
■sjver  of  Arabia.  It  has  three  principal  mouths,  be- 
a  .mall  outlet  ;  these  occupy  a  apace  of  thirtv- 


spaco  of  thirty- 1  it  was  reasonable  that  such  a 
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oe  tr  jo  that  he  owed  his  unrestrained  license  of  speech 
to  the  patronage  of  that  celebrated  minister.  His  death 
was  generally  ascribed  to  the  vengeance  of  Alcibiades, 
whom  he  had  lampooned,  probably  in  the  Barrroi. 
(Cicero,  ad  Att.,  C,  l.t  By  his  orders,  according  to 
the  common  account,  Eupolis  was  thrown  overboard 
dnring  the  passage  of  the  Athenian  armament  to  Sicily 
(B.C.  415).  Cicero,  however,  calls  this  story  a  vul- 
gar error;  since  Eratosthenes,  the  Alexandrean  li- 
brarian, had  shown  that  several  comedies  were  com- 
posed  by  Eupolis  some  time  after  the  date  assigned  to 
this  pseudo-assassination.  His  tomb,  too,  according 
to  Pausanias,  was  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Aso- 
pus  by  the  Sieyonians,  which  makes  H  most  probable 
that  this  was  the  place  of  his  death  (Theatre  of  the 
Greek*,  p.  102,  »eq.,  4th  ed.) 

Euripides,  I.  a  celebrated  Athenian  tragic  poet, 
son  of  Mnesarchua  and  Clito,  of  the  borough  Phlya, 
and  the  tribe  Cecropis.  (Diog.  Laert ,  2,  46.— Sw- 
das,  a.  v.  Evptw.— Compare  the  Life  by  Thorn  Ma- 
gister,  and  the  anonymous  Life  published  by  Elmsley.) 
He  was  bom  Olymp.  75,  1,  B.C.  480,  in  Salamia,  on 
the  very  dsy  of  the  Grecian  victory  near  that  island. 
(Plut.,  Symp.,  8,  1 .)  Hia  mother  Clito  had  been  sent 
over  to  Salami  s,  with  the  other  Athenian  women,  when 
Attica  was  given  up  to  the  invading  army  of  Xerxes ; 
and  the  name  of  the  poet,  which  is  formed  like  a  pa- 
tronymic from  the  Buripus,  the  scene  of  the  first  suc- 
cessful resistance  to  the  Persian  navy,  shows  that  the 
minds  of  his  parents  were  foil  of  the  stirring  events 
of  that  momentous  crisis.  Aristophanes  repeatedly 
imputes  meanness  of  extraction,  by  the  mother's  side, 
to  Euripides.  (Thrsmoph.,  v.  386  —  Ibid.,  v.  465.— 
Acham  ,  v  478.— Eouit.,r.  17  —  Ran*,  v.  840.)  He 
asserts  that  she  was  an  herb-seller ;  and,  according  to 
Aulus  Gellius  (15,  20),  Theophraatus  confirms  the 
comedian's  sarcastic  insinuations.  Philocborus,  on 
the  contrary,  in  a  work  no  longer  extant,  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  the  mother  of  our  poet  was  a  lady  of  no- 
ble ancestry.  (Suidaa,  a.  v.  Evptir.)  Moschopulus 
also,  in  bis  life  of  Euripides,  quotes  this  testimony  of 
Philochorus.  A  presumptive  argument  in  favour  of 
(be  respectability  of  Euripides,  in  regard  to  birth,  is 
given  in  Athcneus  (10,  p.  424),  where  he  tells  us 
Qivoxonw  re  napa  rote  apxeJoie  ol  evyevSoTaroi  irai- 
fer-  a  fact  which  be  instances  in  the  son  of  Menelaus 
ana  in  Euripides,  who,  according  to  Theophraatus, 
officiated,  when  a  boy,  aa  cup-bearer  to  a  chorus  com- 
posed of  the  most  distinguished  Athenians  in  the  festi- 
val of  the  Delian  Apollo.  Whatever  one  or  both  his  pa- 
rents might  originally  have  been,  the  costly  education 
which  the  young  Euripides  received  intimates  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  wealth  and  consequence  as  then  at  least 
fjosscssod  by  his  family.  The  pupil  of  Anaxagoras, 
Protagoras,  and  Prodieus  (an  instructor  so  notorious 
for  the  extravagant  terms  which  he  demanded  for  his 
lessons),  could  not  have  been  the  son  of  persons  at 
that  time  very  mean  or  poor.  It  is  most  probable, 
therefore,  that  hia  father  was  a  man  of  property,  and 
made  a  marriage  of  disparagement.  In  early  life  we 
are  told  that  his  father  made  Euripides  direct  his  at- 
tention chiefly  to  gymnastic  exercises,  and  that,  in  his 
seventeenth  year,  he  was  crowned  in  the  Eleusinian 
and  Theaean  contests.  (Aul  Gell ,  15,  20.)  The 
scholiast  memoirs  of  Euripides  ascribe  this  determina- 
tion of  the  father  to  an  oracle,  which  was  given  him 
when  his  wife  was  pregnant  of  the  future  dramatist, 
wherein  he  was  assured  that  the  child 

— it  kA/oc  lo6/\ov  bpovan, 
Kal  orefiuv  Upuv  yXvKtprjv  japtv  tyiQitefelrai. 

This  he  interpreted  of  gymnastic  glory  »nd  garlands. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  Euripides  waa  ever 
actually  a  candidate  in  the  Olympic  games. — The  ge- 
nius of  the  young  poet  waa  not  dormant  while  he  was  oc- 
-upied  in  these  mer«  bodily  accompliahments ;  and  even 


at  this  early  ago  he  is  said  to  have  i 
composition.  (Aul.  GtU.,  15,  20.)  He  seems  to  bars 
also  cultivated  a  natural  taste  for  painting.  (Thim. 
Mag.  in  Vit. —  Vit.  Anonym. — Fir,  Moschop.)  Soros 
of  hia  pictures  were  long  afterward  preserved  at  Ms- 
gara.  At  length,  quitting  the  gymnasium,  he  &pplicd 
himself  to  philosophy  and  literature  Under  the  cele- 
brated rhetorician  Prodieus,  one  of  the  instracteis  »f 
Pericles,  he  acquired  that  oratorical  skill  for  which  an 
dramas  are  so  remarkably  distinguished.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  Ariatophanea  tauntingly  terms  him  irtiif- 
rifv  faftariuv  dixavixur  (Pax.,  534).  Ha  liktwwt 
repeatedly  ridicules  him  for  his  avTiXoyiat,  Xuytnuoi, 
and  errpo^eU  (Ranee,  776) ;  hia  mptiraroi,  oo^iouan. 
dec.  Quintilian,  however,  in  comparing  Sophocles 
with  Euripides,  strongly  recommends  the  latter  to  the 
young  pleader  as  an  excellent  instructor.  Cicero,  too, 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Euripides,  perhaps  more  par- 
ticularly so  for  the  oratorical  excellence  commended  by 
Quintilian.      Ho  was  no  less  a  favourite  with  his 


brother  Quintue.  (Ep.  ad  Fam.,  10, 8.) — From  Anaz- 
agoras  ho  imbibed  those  philosophical  notions  which  are 
occasionally  brought  forward  in  his  works.  (Compare 
Valckenaer,  DuUnb.,  4, 5,  6—BouUrvxtJc,  de  Patfoso 
pkia  Eunpidea,  published  in  Miectll.  Grot.  Dranat 
p.  163,  *eaq..  Grant,  Cambridge.)    Here,  too,  Pen 
cles  waa  hia  fellow-disciple.    With  Socrates,  who  had 
studied  under  the  same  master,  Euripides  was  on  terms 
of  the  closest  intimacy,  and  from  him  he  derived  tiiose 
moral  gnonus  so  frequently  interwoven  into  hisspcechei 
and  narrations.    Indeed,  Socrates  was  even  suspected 
of  largely  assisting  the  tragedian  in  the  composition 
of  his  plays. — Euripides  began  his  public  career  as  i 
dramatic  writer,  Olymp.  81,  2,  B.C.  455,  in  the  twen- 
ty-fifth year  of  hia  age.    On  this  occasion  he  was  the 
third  with  a  play  called  the  Pleiades.    In  Olymp.  64, 
4,  B.C.  441 ,  he  won  the  prixe.    In  Olymp.  87, 2,  B.C. 
431,  he  was  third  with  the  Medea,  the  Phtioctetu,** 
Ditty  a,  and  the  Thtriata,  a  satyric  drama.    His  com- 
petitors were  Euphorion  and  Sophocles.    He  was  first 
with  the  Hippolytue,  Olymp.  88,  1,  B.C.  428,  the  year 
of  his  master's  (Anaxagoras's)  death  :  second,  Olymp. 

91,  2.  B.C.  415,  with  the  Alexander  (or  Peru),  the 
Palamedes,  the  Troadee,  and  tho  Sisyphus,  a  satyric 
drama.  It  was  in  this  contest  that  Xenocles  was  first. 
( .Khan.,  V.  H.,  2,  8.)  Two  yean  after  this  the  Athe- 
nians sustained  the  total  loss  of  their  armament  before 
Syracuse.  In  hia  narration  of  this  disaster,  Plutarch 
gives  an  anecdote  (Vit.  fftc.),  which,  if  true,  bears  a 
splendid  testimony  to  the  high  reputation  which  Eu- 
ripides then  enjoyed.  Those  among  tho  captives,  be 
tells  us,  who  could  repeat  any  portion  of  that  poet's 
works,  were  treated  with  kindness,  and  even  set  at 
liberty.  The  same  author  also  informs  us,  that  Eu- 
ripides honoured  the  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  that 
siege  with  a  funeral  poem,  two  line*  of  which  he  ha* 
preserved.    The  Andromeda  was  exhibited  Olvmp. 

92,  1,  B.C.  412;  the  Oreetee,  Olymp.  93,  1,  B.C. 
408.    Soon  after  this  time  the  poet  retired  into  Mag- 
nesia, and  from  thence  into  Macedonia,  to  the  court 
of  Archelaue.    Aa  in  the  case  of  ./Eschylus,  the  mo- 
tives for  this  self-exile  are  obscure  and  uncertain. 
We  know,  indeed,  that  Athens  was  by  no  mean  the 
most  favourable  residence  for  distinguished  )il«;srv 
merit.    Tho  virulence  of  rivalry  raged  unchecked  J 
a  licentious  democracy,  and  the  caprice  of  a  petulant 
multitude  would  not  afford  the  most  satisfactory  pa- 
tronage to  a  high-minded  and  talented  man.  Report, 
too,  insinuates  that  Euripides  was  unhappy  in  his  ©wi 
family.    His  first  wife,  Melito,  he  divorced  for  adul- 
tery ;  and  in  hia  second,  Cbaerila,  he  was  not  mors 
fortunate  on  the  same  score.    To  the  poet's  unhappy 
ness  in  hia  matrimonial  connexions  Aristophanes  re- 
fers in  hia  Ranee  (v.  1045,  *eqm.).     Envy  and  enmity 
among  his  fellow-citixena,  infidelity  and  domestic  vex- 

]  aliens  at  home,  would  prove  no  small  inducements  te 
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the  [cet  to  accept  the  invitations  of  Archelaus.  Per- 
upc,  too,  a  prosecution  in  which  he  becune  involved, 
m  a  charge  of  impiety,  grounded  upon  a  line  in  the 
Hippolytue  (Arxstot.,  Rket ,  3,  15),  might  have  had 
»ome  share  in  productng  this  determination  to  quit 
Athena ;  nor  ought  we  to  omit,  that,  m  all  likelihood, 
hta  political  sentiments  may  have  exposed  him  to  con- 
tinual danger,    in  Macedonia  he  is  said  to  have  writ- 
ten a  play  in  honour  of  Archelaus,  and  to  have  in- 
scribed it  with  his  patron's  name,  who  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  manners  and  abilities  of  his  guest  as 
to  appoint  him  one  of  his  ministers.    He  composed  in 
this  same  country  also  some  other  dramatic  pieces,  in 
one  of  which  (the  Baccha)  ho  seems  to  have  been  in- 
spired by  the  wild  scene rv  of  the  land  to  which  he  had 
come.    ft'o  farther  particulars  are  recorded  of  Euripi- 
des, except  ■  few  apocryphal  anecdotes  and  apoph- 
thegms. His  death  is  said  to  have  been,  like  that  of 
^Escbytat,  in  its  nature  extraordinary.    Either  from 
chance  or  malice,  the  aged  dramatist  was  exposed,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  account,  to  the  attack  of  some 
ferocious  hounds,  and  by  them  so  dreadfully  mangled 
a*  to  expire  soon  afterward,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year. 
This  story,  however,  is  clearly  a  fabrication,  for  Aris- 
u>phanes  in  the  Frogs  would  certainly  have  alluded  to 
the  manner  of  his  death,  had  there  been  anything  re- 
markable in  it.    He  died  B.C.  406,  on  the  same  day  on 
which  Dionysius  assumed  the  tyranny.   {Clinton,  Fast. 
Hdltn-,  \oi.  1,  p.  81.)    The  Athenians  entreated  Ar- 
chelaus to  send  the  body  to  the  poet's  native  city  for 
interment.  The  request  was  refused,  and,  with  every 
demonstration  of  grief  and  respect,  Euripides  was 
buried  at  Pella.   A  cenotaph,  however,  was  erected  to 
ins  memory  at  Athens.—"  If  we  consider  Euripides 
by  himself,"  observes  Schlegel  (vol.  1.  p.  198,  sroy.), 
'without  any  comparison  with  his  predecessors  ;  if  we 
se/ect  many  of  his  beat  pieces,  and  some  single  pas- 
aages  of  others,  we  must  bestow  extraordinary  praise 
upon  bun.    On  the  other  band,  if  we  view  him  in  con- 
aexioa  with  the  history  of  his  art ;  if  in  bis  pieces  wo 
always  regard  the  whole,  and  particularly  bis  object,  as 
generally  displayed  in  those  which  have  como  down  to 
u,  we  cannot  forbear  blaming  him  strongly,  and  on 
nunv  accounts.    There  are  few  writers  of  whom  so 
much  good  and  so  much  ill  may  be  said  with  truth. 
His  mmd.  to  whose  ingenuity  there  were  no  bounds, 
was  exercised  m  every  intellectual  art;  bet  this  pro- 
fusion of  briUiant  and  amiable  qualities  was  not  gov- 
erned in  him  by  that  elevated  seriousness  of  disposi- 
tion, or  that  vigorous  and  artist-like  moderation,  which 
we  revere  in  JSschylos  and  Sophocles.    He  always 
•tnrc*  to  please  alone,  careless  by  what  means. 
Hence  be  is  so  unequal  to  himself.    He  sometimes 
Has  passages  overpoweringly  beautiful,  and  at  other 
umes  sinks  into  real  lowness  of  style.    With  all  his 
fiuits.  he  possesses  astonishing  ease,  and  a  sort  of  fas- 
cinating charm. — We  have  some  catting  sayings  of 
Sophocles  concerning  Euripides,  although  the  former 
«as  so  void  of  all  the  jealousy  of  an  artist  that  he 
mo-jrued  over  the  death  of  the  latter  ;  and,  in  a  piece 
which  he  shortly  after  brought  upon  the  stage,  did  not 
aikm  his  actors  the  ornament  of  a  garland.    I  bold 
niy«*rf  justified  in  applying  to  Euripides  particularly, 
those  accusations  of  Plato  against  the  tragic  poets,  that 
they  srave  op  men  too  much  to  the  power  of  the  pas- 
sions, and  made  them  effeminate  by  putting  immod- 
erate lamentations  into  the  mouths  of  their  heroes,  be- 
cause their  groundlessness  would  be  too  clear  if  refer- 
red to  his  predecessors.    The  jeering  attacks  of  Aris- 
tophanes an  well  known,  but  have  not  always  been 
properlv  estimated  and  understood.    Aristotle  brings 
forward  many  important  causes  for  blame  ;  and  when 
bo  calls  Euripides  'the  most  tragic  of  poets'  {Poet,, 
13,  10),  be  by  no  means  ascribes  to  him  the  greatest 
perfection  id  the  tragic  art  generally ;  but  he  means, 
►~  this  phrase,  the  effect  -ruch  '»  produced  hv  unhap- 


py catastrophes ;  since  he  immediately  ecbjoiu  *  at 
though  he  does  not  arrange  the  rest  well.'  Lastly,  'Jie 
scholiast  on  Euripides  contains  mauy  short  *nd  solid 
critiques  on  single  plays,  among  which  may  possibly 
be  preserved  the  judgments  of  the  Alexandrean  critics, 
of  whom  Aristarchus,  by  his  soundness  and  acuteness 
deserved  that  his  name  should  be  proverbially  used  fr 
signify  a  genuine  critic.  In  Euripides  we  no  longe> 
find  the  essence  of  ancient  tragedy  pure  and  unmixed , 
its  characteristic  features  are  already  partly  effaced 
These  consist  principally  in  the  idea  of  destiny  whicl 
reigns  in  them,  in  ideal  representation,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  chorus.  The  idea  of  destiny  had,  indeed, 
come  down  to  him  from  his  predecessors  as  his  inner 
nance,  and  a  belief  in  it  is  inculcated  by  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  tragedians ;  but  still,  in  Eu- 
ripides, destiny  is  seldom  considered  as  the  invisible 
spirit  of  all  poetry,  the  fundamental  thought  of  the 
tragic  world.  It  will  be  found  that  this  idea  may  be 
taken  in  a  severe  or  mild  point  of  view ;  and  that  the 
gloomy  fearfulness  of  destiny,  in  the  course  of  a  whole 
trilogy,  clears  up,  till  it  indicates  a  wise  and  good  prov- 
idence. Euripides,  on  the  other  hand,  drew  it  from 
the  regions  of  infinity,  and,  in  his  writings,  inevitable 
necessity  often  degenerates  into  the  caprice  of  chance. 
Hence  he  can  no  longer  direct  it  to  its  proper  aim. 
namely,  that  of  elevating,  by  its  contrast,  the  mora 
free-will  of  man.  Very  lew  of  his  pieces  depend  on  a 
constant  combat  against  the  dictates  of  destiny,  or  an 
equally  heroic  subjection  to  them.  His  men,  in  gen 
eral,  suffer,  because  they  must,  and  not  because  they 
are  willing.  The  contrasted  subordination  of  idea] 
loftiness  of  character  and  passion,  which  in  Sophocles, 
as  well  as  in  the  graphic  art  of  the  Greeks,  we  find  ob- 
served in  this  order,  are  in  him  exactly  reversed.  In 
his  plays  passion  is  the  most  powerful ;  his  secondary 
care  is  for  character ;  and  if  these  endeavours  leave 
him  sufficient  room,  be  seeks  now  and  then  to  bring  in 
greatness  and  dignity,  but  more  frequently  amiability 
The  dramatis  persona)  of  a  tragedy  cannot  be  all  alike 
free  from  faults,  as  otherwise  hardly  any  strife  could 
take  place  among  them,  and  consequently  there  could 
be  no  complication  of  plot.  But  Euripides  has,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  {Pott.,  15,  7  — 
Ibid.,  36,31),  frequently  represented  his  personages  as 
bad  without  any  necessity  ;  for  example,  Menelaus  in 
the  Orestes.  Tradition,  hallowed  by  popular  belief, 
reported  great  crimes  of  many  ancient  heroes ;  but 
Euripides,  from  his  own  free  choice,  falsely  imputes  to 
them  traits  at  once  mean  and  malicious.  More  espe- 
cially, it  is  by  no  means  his  object  to  represent  the  race 
of  heroes  as  pre-eminent  above  the  present  one  by 
their  mighty  stature,  but  he  rather  takes  pains  to  fill  up 
or  to  arch  over  the  chasm  between  his  contemporaries 
and  that  wondrous  olden  time,  and  secretly  to  espy  the 
gods  and  heroes  of  the  other  side  in  their  undress ; 
agaiust  which  sort  of  observation,  as  the  ssying  goes, 
no  man,  however  great,  can  be  proof.  His  manner  of 
representation,  as  it  were,  presumes  to  be  intimate 
with  them :  it  does  not  draw  the  supernatural  and  the 
fabulous  into  the  circle  of  humanity,  but  into  the  lim- 
its of  an  imperfect  individual.  This  is  what  Sophocles 
meant  when  be  said  that  he  himself  represented  men  as 
they  should  be,  Euripides  as  they  were.  Not  as  if  his 
own  characters  could  always  be  held  up  as  patterns  ol 
irreproachable  behaviour :  hia  aaying  referred  to  their 
ideal  loftiness  of  character  and  manners.    It  seems  to 


a  design 


)f  Et 


les  always 


to  remind  his 


tors, *  See,  those  beings  were  men  ;  they  bad  just  sue'e 
weaknesses,  and  acted  from  exactly  the  same  motives 
that  you  do,  that  the  meanest  among  you  docs. 
Honee  he  paints  with  great  delight  the  weak  sides  and 
moral  failings  of  his  personages ;  nay,  more,  be  eves 
makes  them  exhibit  them  in  frank  self-confessions 
They  frequently  are  not  only  mean,  but  boast  of  it  as 
if  it  m 
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an  unessential  ornament ,  its  songs  are  often  altogether 
episodical,  without  reference  to  the  action ;  more  glit- 
tering than  energetic  or  really  inspired.  'The  cho- 
rus,' says  Aristotle  {Poet.,  18,  21),  *  must  be  consid- 
ered as  one  of  the  actors,  and  as  a  part  of  the  whole  ; 
t  must  endeavour  to  assist  the  others  *,  not  as  Eurip- 
ides, but  as  Sophocles,  employs  it.'  The  ancient 
comic  writers  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sometimes  ma- 
ting the  chorus  address  the  audience  in  their  own 
name ;  this  was  called  a  Parabasis.  Although  it  by 
qo  means  belongs  to  tragedy,  yet  Euripides,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Julius  Pollux,  often  employed  it, 
and  so  far  forgot  himself  in  it,  that,  in  the  piece  called 
•  The  Daughter!  of  Danaus,'  he  made  the  chorus, 
consisting  of  women,  use  grammatical  forms  which  be- 
longed to  the  maacuhne  gender  alone.  Thus  our  poet 
took  away  the  internal  essence  of  tragedy,  and  injured 
the  beautiful  symmetry  of  its  exterior  structure.  He 
generally  sacrifices  the  whole  to  parts,  and  in  these, 
again,  he  rather  seeks  after  extraneous  attractions  than 
genuine  poetic  beauty.  In  the  music  of  the  accompa- 
niments he  adopted  all  the  innovations  of  which  Timo- 
theus  waa  the  author,  and  selected  those  measures 
which  are  most  suitable  to  the  effeminacy  of  his  poe- 
try. He  acted  in  a  similar  way  aa  regarded  prosody  ; 
the  construction  of  his  verses  is  luxuriant,  and  ap- 
proaches irregularity.  This  melting  and  unmanly  turn 
would  indubitably,  on  a  close  examination,  show  itself 
in  the  rhythm  of  his  choruses.  He  everywhere  su- 
perfluously brings  in  those  merely  corporeal  charms, 
which  Winckelmann  calls  a  flattery  of  the  coarse  out- 
ward sense ;  everything  which  is  stimulating  or  atri- 
king,  or,  in  a  word,  which  has  a  lively  effect,  without 
acy  real  intrinsic  value  for  the  mind  and  the  feelings 
He  strives  after  effect  in  a  degree  which  cannot  be  con- 
ceded even  to  a  dramatic  poet.  Thua,  for  example, 
be  seldom  leu  any  opportunity  escape  of  having  his 
personages  seized  with  sodden  and  groundless  terror ; 
his  old  men  alwaya  complain  of  the  infirmities  of  old 
sge,  and  are  particularly  given  to  mount,  with  totter- 
ing knees,  the  ascent  from  the  orchestra  to  the  stage, 
whicb  frequently,  too,  represented  the  declivity  of  a 
mountain,  while  they  lament  their  wretchedness  His 
object  throughout  is  emotion,  for  the  sake  of  which  he 
not  only  offends  against  decorum,  but  sacrifices  the 
connexion  of  his  pieces.  He  is  forcible  in  his  deline- 
ations of  misfortune ;  but  be  often  lays  claim  to  our 
pity,  not  for  some  internal  pain  of  the  soul,  a  pain  too 
retiring  in  its  nature,  and  borne  in  a  manly  manner,  but 
for  mere  corporeal  suffering.  He  likes  to  reduce  his 
neroes  to  a  state  of  beggary  ;  makes  them  suffer  hun- 
ger and  want,  and  brings  them  on  the  stage  with  all  the 
exterior  signs  of  indigence,  covered  with  rags,  as  Aris- 
tophanes so  humorously  throws  in  his  teeth  in  the 
Acharniana  (v.  410-448).— Euripides  had  visited  the 
schools  of  the  philosophers,  and  takes  a  pride  in  allu- 
ding to  all  sorts  of  philosophical  theories ;  in  my  opin- 
ion, in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  so  that  one  cannot  un- 
derstand these  instructions  unless  one  knows  them  be- 
forehand. He  thinks  it  too  vulgar  to  believe  in  the 
gods  in  the  simple  wsy  of  the  common  people,  and 
therefore  takes  care,  on  every  opportunity,  to  insinuate 
something  of  an  allegorical  meaning,  and  to  give  the 
world  to  understand  what  an  equivocal  sort  of  creed 
he  has  to  boast  of.  We  can  distinguish  in  him  a  two- 
fold personage :  the  poet,  whose  productions  were 
dedicated  to  a  religious  solemnity,  who  stood  undc-r  the 
-jrntection  of  religion,  and  must  therefore  honour  it  on 
that  account  likewise,  and  the  sophist,  with  philosoph- 
ical pretensions,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  fabulous  mir- 
acles connected  with  religion,  from  which  ho  drew  the 
subjects  of  hia  pieces,  endeavoured  to  bring  out  his 
sceptical  opinions  and  doubts.  While  on  the  one  hand 
he  shakes  the  foundations  of  religion,  on  the  other  hand 
be  plays  the  parr  of  a  moralist ;  in  order  to  become 
ocoilar,  he^mpbai  to  the  heroic  ages  whet  would  hold  j 


good  only  of  the  social  relations  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  strews  up  and  down  a  multitude  of  moral  maxims, 
in  which  he  contradicts  himself,  that  arc  generally  trita 
and  often  entirely  false.    With  all  this  ostentation  a. 
morality,  the  intention  of  his  pieces,  and  the  impression 
which,  on  the  whole,  tbey  produce,  is  sometime*  ex- 
tremely immoral.    It  is  related  of  him,  that  he  made 
Dcllerophon  come  on  tho  stage  with  a  eoutcmptibit 
panegyric  on  riches,  in  which  be  preferred  them  before 
every  domestic  joy ;  and  said,  at  last, '  If  Venus  (whs 
had  tbe  epithet  of  golden)  shone  like  gold,  she  would 
indeed  deserve  the  love  of  men.'   [Sentca,  Eput., 
115.)   The  audience,  enraged  at  this,  raised  a  great 
tumult,  and  were  proceeding  to  atone  the  orator  as 
well  as  the  poet.    Euripides,  on  this,  rushed  forward 
and  exclaimed,  '  Wait  patiently  till  tbe  end ;  be  will 
fare  accordingly  ■'   Thus  also  be  is  said  to  have  ex- 
cused himself  against  the  aecuaation,  that  his  Ixton 
spoke  too  abominably  and  blasphemously,  by  replying, 
that,  in  return,  he  bad  not  concluded  the  piece  without 
making  him  revolve  on  the  wheel.    But  this  shift  of 
poetic  justice,  to  atone  for  the  representation  of  wick- 
edness, does  not  take  place  in  all  his  dramas.  The 
bad  frequently  escape ;  lies  and  other  knavish  tncki 
are  openly  taken  into  protection,  especially  when  he 
falsely  attributes  to  them  noble  motives.    He  has  also 
great  command  of  that  treacherous  sophistry  of  the  p* 
sions  which  gives  things  only  one  appearance.  The 
following  verse  ( HippoT.,  608)  ia  notorioua  for  its  apol- 
ogy for  perjury ;  indeed,  it  seems  to  express  what  ess- 
uista  call  c 


mats  call  menial  reservation : 

*  My  tongue  took  an  oath,  but  my  mind  is 

In  the  connexion  in  which  this  verse  is  spoken,  it 
may  indeed  be  justified,  as  far  as  regards  the  reason 
for  which  Aristophanes  ridicules  it  in  so  many  ways' 
but  still  the  formula  is  pernicious  on  account  of  ti:e 
turn  which  may  be  given  it.    Another  sentiment  ot 
Euripides  (IJh<rni*s  ,  534),  *  It  is  worth  while  com- 
mitting injustice  for  the  sake  of  empire,  in  other  tilings 
it  is  proper  to  be  just,'  waa  continually  in  tbe  mouth 
of  Caffsar,  in  order  to  make  a  wrong  application  of  it 
(Sutton.,  Ft/.  Cent.,  30. — Compare  Ctc.,  de  Of-,  3 
21.) — Seductive  enticements  to  the  enjoyment  of  sen 
sual  love  were  another  article  of  accusation  againrt 
Euripides  among  the  ancients.    Thua,  for  example,  it 
muat  excite  our  indignation  when  Hecuba,  in  order  to 
stir  up  Agamemnon  to  punish  Polymnestor,  reminds 
him  of  tbe  joya  Cassandra  had  afforded  him;  who, 
having  been  taken  in  war,  was  his  slave,  according  ts 
the  law  of  the  heroic  ages  :  ehe  is  willing  to  purchase 
revenge  for  a  murdered  son,  by  consenting  to  and  rat- 
ifying the  degradation  of  a  daughter  w  ho  is  still  alive 
Thia  poet  was  the  first  to  take  for  the  principal  subjec- 
of  a  drama  the  wild  passion  of  a  Medea,  or  the  on- 
natural  love  of  a  Phaedra ;  as,  otherwise,  it  may  be  ea- 
sily understood,  from  tbe  manners  of  the  ancients,  why 
love,  which  among  tbem  was  far  less  ennobled  by  del- 
icate feelings,  played  merely  a  subordinate  part  m  then 
earlier  tragedies.    Notwithstanding  the  importance  im- 
parted to  female  characters,  he  is  notorious  for  his  ha- 
tred of  women  ;  and  it  cannot  be  dented,  that  be  brings 
out  a  great  multitude  of  sayinga  concerning  tbe  wea*> 
nesses  of  the  female  sex,  and  the  superiority  of  men, 
as  well  as  a  great  deal  drawn  from  his  experience  in 
domestic  relations,  by  which  be  doubtlessly  intended 
to  pay  court  to  the  men,  who,  although  tbey  did  not 
compose  the  whole  of  tbe  public  to  which  he  addresml 
himself,  yet  formed  the  most  powerful  portion  of  it.  A 
cutting  saying,  as  well  as  an  epigram,  of  Sophoclr* 
(Athen.,  13,  p.  658. — M.  to.,  p.  606),  have  been  hand 
ed  down  to  us,  in  which  he  explains  tbe  pretended  ha 
tred  of  Euripides  for  women  by  supposing  that  he  has" 
the  opportunity  of  learning  their  frailty  through  his  own 
unhallowed  desires.   In  the  wholo  of  Euripides'  meth- 
od of  delineating  women,  we  may  perceive  indeed 
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great  eoacepticaity  even  for  the  more  lofty  charms  of 
•>  onurily  virtue,  bat  no  reel  respect. — That  independ- 
ent freedom  in  tbe  method  of  treating  the  story,  which 
•u  on*  of  the  privileges  of  the  tragic  art,  frequent- 
ly, in  Euripsdee,  degenerates  into  unbounded  caprice. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  fables  of  Hygiuus,  which 
JilTet  so  much  from  the  relations  of  other  writers,  arc 
paltry  extracted  from  his  pieces.    As  he  often  over* 
tamed  whet  had  hitherto  been  well  known  and  gener- 
ally received,  he  was  obliged  to  use  prologues,  in 
which  he  announces  tbe  situation  of  affairs  according 
to  his  acceptation,  and  makes  known  the  course  of 
evmts.    (Compare  the  s musing  scene  in  Anglopho- 
ne*, JtaJte,  1177,  ttqq.,  and  Poreon's  explanation  of 
the  employment  of  such  prologues  by  Euripides,  Pra- 
lect.  ra  £*Hp.,  p.  8,  teqq.)   These  prologues  make 
tbe  begwmnge  of  the  plays  of  Euripides  very  uniform ; 
it  has  the  appearance  of  great  deficiency  of  art  when 
somebody  eomes  out  and  says,  '  I  am  so  and  so ;  such 
and  sec b  things  have  already  happened,  and  this  is  what 
ia  going  to  happen.'   This  method  may  be  compared 
to  the  labe  ls  corning  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  figures  in 
old  picture*,  which  can  only  be  excused  by  the  great 
■lapJii  ilj  of  their  antique  style.    But  then,  all  the  rest 
met  harmonize  with  it,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case 
wiiti  Bocpidea,  whose  personages  discourse  according 
to  the  Hi  west  fashion  of  the  manners  of  his  time.  In 
hi*  protogoea,  aa  well  as  in  the  denouement  of  his  plots, 
he  ia  very  lavish  of  unmeaning  appearances  of  gods, 
who  are  ale-vat ed  above  men  only  by  being  suspended 
in  a  "^H**,  and  might  very  easily  be  spared.  He 
poahea  to  excess  the  method  which  the  ancient  tragic 
writece  have  of  treating  the  action,  by  throwing  ev- 
erything mto  l^f^e  masses,  with  repose  and  motion 
following  at  stated  intervals.    At  one  time  he  unrea- 
sonably proJusage,  with  too  great  fondness  for  vivacity  of 
ataJogoe,  that  chaoge  of  speakers  at  every  verse  which 
*a.a  usual  even  with  bis  predecessors,  in  which  qucs- 
uons  add  uiiMers,  n  reproaches  and  replies,  arc  shot  to 
ind  fro  like  darta ;  and  this  be  sometimes  does  so  arbi- 
Jranly,  that  half  of  the  lines  might  be  dispensed  with. 
AteiKither  time  be  pours  forth  long,  endless  speeches; 
Woduvooro  to  show  his  skill  as  an  orator  in  its  ut- 
bri&mncy,  by  ingenious  syllogisms,  or  by  exciting 
of  hta  scenes  resemble  a  suit  at  law,  in 


*bida  twanefeona,  who  are  tbe  parties  opposed  to  one 
another,  or  sometimes  in  tbe  presence  of  a  third  per- 
soo  aa  jpiga,  do  not  confine  themselves  to  what  their 
pc«>5«:iii  iitiia' ion  requires  ,  but,  beginning  their  story 
at  ilso  most  naveta  period,  accuse  tbeir  adversary  and 
justitV  thetneesvea,  doing  all  this  with  those  turns 
•vhicb  arc  lamiQaf  to  pleaders,  and  frequently  with 
UaOaafj  which  are  usual  among  sycophants.  Thus  the 
(.ott  attempted  to  make  his  poetry  entertaining  to  the 
Athenians  fry  its  resemblance  to  their  daily  and  favour- 
£fen  pur^'jit.  carrying  on  and  deciding,  or  at  least  listen- 
ing- lav  lawaOtta>  Oo  this  account  Quintilian  particu- 
haqb  r<  •commtiide  him  to  the  young  orator,  who  may 
i  by  studying  bun  than  the  older  tragedians  ; 
marked  with  bis  usual  accuracy.  But  it  is 
yxrv  w  ete  t:iat  such  a  recommendation  conveys  no 
since  eloquence  may  indeed  find  place 
when  it  is  suitable  to  the  capacity  and 
Of?jra:t  of  the  i>«ieon  who  is  speaking ;  but  when  rhet- 
lhSc  BaOM  into  the  place  of  tbe  immediate  expression 
aCaiie  nauf;  at  ia  no  longer  poetical. — The  style  of  Eu- 
asj  On  the  whole,  not  compressed  enough,  ai- 
sle us  with  some  very  happily-drawn 
pictures  *nd  ingenious  turns  of  language;  it  has  nei- 
tbe  dirjnity  and  energy  of  ^schylus,  nor  the  chaste 
FSji'#>ophoclej.  In  his  expressions  he  frequently 
;  the  extraordinary  and  strange,  and,  on  the  oth- 
aa  himself  in  comroonplaco ;  and  too  of- 
itin  i he  tone  of  h:s  spi-tchf* becomes  quite  ©very-day, 
ikmenJs  from  the  height  of  the  buskin  to  level 
For  these  reasim»,  as  well  as  on  account  of 


his  almost  ludicrous  delineation  of  many  charactensut 
peculiarities  (such  as  the  clumsy  deportment  of  Pen 
tbeus  in  a  female  garb,  when  befooled  by  Bacchus 
(Bacetut,  v.  782,  teqq.),  or  the  greediness  of  Hercules 
(Alccstit,  v.  764,  teqq.),  and  his  boisterous  demands 
on  the  hospitality  of  Admetus),  Euripides  was  a  fore- 
runner of  the  new  comedy ;  for  which  he  has  an  evi- 
dent inclination,  since,  under  the  names  belonging  to 
the  age  of  heroes,  he  frequently  paints  real  personages 
of  his  own  time.  Mcnander  also  expressed  an  extra- 
ordinary admiration  for  him,  and  declared  himself  to 
be  his  scholar ;  and  there  is  a  fragment  of  Philemon, 
full  of  such  extravagant  admiration  of  him  that  it  al- 
most seems  to  bo  intended  as  a  jest.  >  If  the  dead, 
he  says,  or  makes  one  of  his  personages  say,  4  really 
possessed  sensation,  as  some  suppose,  I  would  hang 
myself  in  order  to  see  Euripides.'  Tbe  sc 
of  the  more  ancient  Aristophanes,  his 
form  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
later  comic  writers  had  for  him.  Aristophanes  re- 
proaches or  banters  him  for  his  lowering  the  dignity  o. 
tragedy,  by  exhibiting  so  many  heroes  as  winning  and 
tattered  beggars  (Rana,  v.  841,  1063. — Aekarn.,  395, 
teqq. — Pax,  v.  147) ;  by  introducing  the  vulgar  affairs 
of  ordinary  life  (Rana,  v.  959) ;  by  tbe  sonorous  un 
mcanmgness  of  bis  choral  odea,  and  the  feebleness  a 
his  verses  (Rana,  v.  1300,  teqq. — Paz,  v.  532)  ;  and 
by  the  loquacity  of  all  his  personages,  however  low 
their  rank  or  unsuitable  their  character  might  be.  He 
charges  his  dramas  with  an  immoral  tendency  (Rana, 
v.  850,  1043,  1068  —  tfubes,  v.  1371),  and  himself 
with  contempt  for  the  gods  and  fondness  for  newfan- 
gled doctrines.  (Rana,  v.  887.  teqq  )  He  laughs  at 
his  affectation  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric.  (Rttue,  v. 
815,  826.  966,  970,  1073.  1076.)  Aristophanes,  in- 
deed, persecutes  him  indefatigably  and  inexorably ;  he 
was  ordained  to  be,  as  it  were,  his  perpetual  scourge, 
that  none  of  his  vagaries  in  morals  or  in  art  might  re* 
main  uncensured.  Although  Aristophanes,  as  a  comic 
dramatist,  is,  by  means  of  his  parodies,  the  foo  of  the 
tragic  poets  in  general,  yet  he  nowhere  attacks  Soph 
oclcs ;  and  even  in  the  places  in  which  he  fastens  on 
the  weak  side  of  jEschylus,  his  reverence  for  him  is 
manifest,  and  he  everywhere  opposes  his  gigantic  pro- 
portions to  the  petty  ingenuity  of  Euripides.  He  has 
laid  open,  with  immense  understanding  and  inexhaust- 
ible wit,  his  sophistical  subtlety,  his  rhetorical  and  phil- 
osophical pretensions,  his  immorality  and  seductive  ef- 
feminacy, and  the  merely  sensual  emotions  he  excites. 
As  modern  judges  of  art  havo  for  the  most  part  es- 
teemed Aristophanes  to  be  nothing  better  than  an 
extravagant  and  slanderous  buffoon,  and,  moreover, 
have  not  understood  the  art  of  translating  thehumour- 


s  dress  he  gives  subjects  into  the  truths  which  lie 
at  the  bottom,  they  have  attached  but  little  importance 
to  his  opinion. — After  all  that  has  gone  before,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  Euripides  was  yet  a 
Greek,  and  a  contemporary,  too,  of  many  of  the  great- 
est men  that  Greece  possessed  in  politics,  philosophy, 
history,  and  tho  graphic  art.  If,  when  compared  with 
his  predecessors,  he  stands  far  below  them,  when  com- 
pared with  many  moderns  he  is  far  superior  to  them. 
He  is  particularly  strong  in  the  representation  of  a  dis- 
tempered and  erring  mind,  given  up  to  its  passions  to 
a  degree  of  pi  rensy.  (Longinus,  15,  3.)  He  is  excel- 
lent when  the  subject  leads  principally  to  emotion,  and 
has  no  higher  claims ;  and  still  more  on  occasions 
when  even  moral  beauty  demands  pathos.  Few  of  his 
pieces  are  without  single  passages  that  are  charmingly 
beautiful.  Take  him  altogether,  it  ia  by  no  means  my  in- 
tention to  deny  that  he  possesses  extraordinary  talents ; 
I  only  maintain  that  they  were  not  united  to  a  dispo- 
sition honouring  the  rigour  of  moral  principles  and  thf 
holiness  of  religious  feelings  above  everything  else." 
(Theatre  of  the  Greeks.  2«i  ed.,  p.  133.  teqq  )— Of  th« 
120  dramas  which  Euripides  is  said  to  have  composed. 
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EURIPIDES 


we  nave  remaining  at  the  present  day  only  eighteen 
tragedies  and  one  satyric  piece  The  following  are 
.he  titles  and  subject! :  1.  'Eku6ti,  Hecuba.  The  sac- 
rifice of  Polyxena,  whom  the  Greeks  immolate  to  the 
manes  of  Achilles,  and  the  vengeance  which  Hecuba, 
doubly  unfortanate  in  having  been  reduced  to  captivity 
and  deprived  of  hor  children,  takes  upon  Polymnestor, 
the  murderer  of  her  son  Polydorus,  form  the  subject  of 
this  tragedy.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  Grecian  camp 
in  the  Three ian  Chersonese.  The  shade  of  Polydorus, 
whose  body  remains  without  the  rites  of  sepulture,  has 
the  prologue  assigned  it.  Ennius  and  L.  Accius.  and 
in  modem  timea  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  have  trans- 
lated this  play  into  Latin  verse.  Ludovico  Dolce  has 
given  an  Italian  version  of  it ;  several  passages  have 
been  rendered  into  French  by  La  Harpe ;  Racine  owes 
to  it  some  6ne  verses  in  his  Andromache  and  Iphigenia, 
and  Voltaire  has  imitated  some  parts  in  his  Merope. — 
2.  'Opsonic,  Ortttes.  The  scene  of  this  play  is  laid 
at  Argos,  the  seventh  day  after  the  murder  of  Clytem- 
ncstra.  It  is  on  this  day  that  the  people,  in  full  as- 
sembly, arc  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  Orestes  and  Elec- 
tra.  The  only  hope  of  the  accused  is  in  Menelaua, 
who  has  just  arrived ;  but  this  prince,  who  secretly 
aims  at  the  succession,  stirs  up  the  people  in  private 
to  pronounce  sentence  of  condemnation  against  tbo 
parricides.  The  sentence  is  accordingly  pronounced, 
but  the  execution  of  it  is  left  to  the  culprits  themselves. 
They  meditate  taking  vengeance  by  slaying  Helen ; 
but  this  princess  is  saved  by  the  intervention  of  Apol- 
lo, who  brings  about  a  double  marriage,  by  uniting 
Orestes  with  Hermicne,  the  daughter  of  Helen,  and 
Electre  with  Pyladea.  This  denouement  is  unworthy 
of  the  tragedy.  The  piece,  moreover,  is  full  of  comic 
and  satiric  traits.  Some  commentators  think  they  rec- 
ognise the  portrait  of  Socrates  in  that  of  the  simple 
tnd  virtuous  citizen  who,  in  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
undertakes  the  defence  of  Orestes.  This  play  is  as- 
cribed by  some  to  Euripides  the  younger,  nephew  of 
the  former. — 3.  Qoivicttrai,  Phanxssa.  The  subject 
of  this  piece  is  the  death  of  Eteocles  and  Polynices. 
The  chorus  is  composed  of  young  Phoenician  females, 
sent,  according  to  the  custom  established  by  Agenor, 
to  the  city  of  Thebes,  in  order  to  be  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  the  temple  at  Delphi.  The  prologue  is 
assigned  to  Jocaata.  Grotius  regards  the  Phoenisss 
as  the  cbef-d'osuvre  of  Euripides :  a  more  elevated  and 
heroic  tone  prevails  throughout  it  than  is  to  be  found  in 
any  other  of  his  pieces.  The  subject  of  the  Phosnis- 
kb  is  that  also  of  the  Thebais  of  Seneca.  Statius  has 
likewise  imitated  it  in  hia  epic  poem,  and  Rotrou  in 
the  first  two  acts  of  bis  Antigone. — 4.  Mipfaa,  Medea. 
The  vengeance  taken  by  Medea  on  the  ungrateful  Ja- 
son, to  whom  she  has  sacrificed  all,  and  who,  on  hia 
arrival  at  Corinth,  abandons  her  for  a  royal  bride,  forms 
the  subject  of  this  tragedy.  What  constitutes  the 
principal  charm  of  the  piece  is  the  simplicity  and  clear- 
ness of  the  action,  and  the  force  and  natural  caat  of 
.he  characters.  The  exposition  of  the  play  is  made  in 
a  monologue  by  the  nurse  :  the  chorua  is  composed  of 
Corinthian  females,  a  circumstance  which  does  not  fail 
to  give  an  air  of  great  improbability  to  this  portion  of 
the  plot.  It  is  said  that  Euripides  gave  to  the  world 
two  editions  of  this  tragedy,  and  that,  in  the  first,  the 
children  i(  Medea  were  put  to  death  by  the  Corinthi- 
ans, #buj  in  the  second,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  it 
is  their  mother  herself  who  slays  them.  Accoiding  to 
this  hypothesis,  the  1378th  verse  and  those  immediate- 
ly following,  in  which  Medea  says  that  she  will  impose 
on  Corinth,  contemptuously  styled  by  her  the  land  of 
Sisyphus,  an  expiatory  festival  for  this  crime,  have 
been  retained  by  mistake  in  the  revision  in  which  they 
should  have  disappeared.  Medea  has  no  expiation  to 
demand  of  the  Corinthians,  if  they  are  not  guilty  of 
the  murder  of  her  sons.  (Compare  Bittiger,  de  Me- 
dea Euripidea,  dec.  —  Matthias,  Misc.,  vol.  1,  p.  I, 
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seqq — Bockh,  Grave  Tragaastt  Principum  nn  m 
qutt  super  runt  genuina,  dec,  p.  166.)    AZ\l*T\  inform* 
us  (V.  H.,  6,  31),  that  the  Corinthians  prevailed  upon 
Euripides  to  alter  the  tradition  in  question:  be  nukes 
no  mention,  however,  of  any  change  in  the  piece  itself 
According  to  Others,  they  purchased  this  compjtoce 
for  the  sum  of  five  talents.    The  subject  of  the  Medet 
was  a  favourite  one  with  the  dramatic  writers  of  for- 
mer times,  and  has  proved  no  less  so  with  the  rood 
erns.    Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned  Neophron 
of  Sicyonia,  Ennius,  Pacuviua,  Accius,  Ovid,  ami  Sen- 
eca ;  among  the  latter,  Lodovico  Dolce,  Glover,  Cor* 
neille,  Ac. — &.  'IsrrroAwror  ortcym'o^opor,  Jh^y- 
tus  Coromfer,  "  Hrppolytus  wearing  a  crown."  The 
subject  of  this  tragedy  is  the  same  with  that  whiek 
Racine  has  taken  for  the  basis  of  his  Phedre,  a  subject 
eminently  tragic aL    It  presents  to  our  view  a  female, 
a  feeble-minded  woman,  the  victim  of  the  resentment 
of  Venue,  who  has  inspired  her  with  a  criminal  pas- 
sion.   An  object  of  horror  to  him  whom  she  loves, 
and  not  daring  to  reveal  her  own  shame,  she  dies,  aftei 
having  engaged  Theseus,  by  her  misrepresentations,  to 
become  the  destroyer  of  his  own  son.    The  title  ol 
this  tragedy  is  probably  derived  from  the  crown  which 
Hippolytus  offers  to  Diana.    Euripides  at  first  gave  it 
the  name  of  'Imtikvrof  saXvnroftevoc.    He  afterward 
retouched  it,  and,  changing  the  cstastrophe  and  the 
title,  reproduced  it  in  the  year  that  Pericles  died,  j 
gained  the  prize  over  the  pieces  of  Iophon  and  Ioc, 
which  had  competed  with  it  in  the  contest.    It  is  some- 
times eited  under  the  title  of  the  Ph»dra,  and  the  cel- 
ebrated chef-d'amvre  of  Racine  is  an  imitation  of  it, 
as  well  as  the  tragedy  of  Seneca,  which  last,  however, 
rather  merits  the  name  of  a  parody.    A  comparifos 
between  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides  and  the  PnAdn 
of  Racine,  is  given  by  Louis  Racine,  in  the  Mrmoirct 
de  ?  Academic  des  Jnscrip.  et  Belles- Le  teres,  vol.  9, 
p.  300 ;  and  by  the  Abbe"  Batteox  in  the  same  collec- 
tion, vol.  43,  p.  463.    Consult  also  the  work  of  Atg. 
Wilhelm  Schlogci,  Part*,  1806,  8vo,  "  Ccmpamisor 
entre  la  Phedre  de  Racine  et  telle  sTEunjnie."— 
6.  "AA*i/emc,  Alyjti*^.  The  subject  of  this  trapedv 
is  moral  and  affecting.    It  ia  a  wife  who  dies  for  the 
sake  of  prolonging  her  husband's  existence.    Its  ob- 
ject ia  to  show,  that  conjugal  affection  and  an  observ- 
ance of  the  rites  of  hospitality  are  not  suffered  to  go 
without  their  reward.    Hercules,  whom  Admetus  had 
kindly  received  while  unfortunate,  having  learned  that 
Alceatia,  the  wife  of  the  monarch,  bad  consummated 
her  mournful  sacrifice,  seeks  her  in  the  shades,  ant)  re- 
stores her  to  her  huaband.    In  this  piece,  as  in  some 
others  of  Euripides,  the  introduction  of  comic  traits 
into  a  tragic  subject  is  open  to  just  criticism.  Al- 
though the  character  of  Hercules  is  interesting  and 
well-drawn,  and  though  the  play,  in  general,  offer* 
many  beauties,  it  is,  notwithstanding,  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  feeble  productions  of  our  author.— 7.  'Aa»- 
tpauurn.  Andromache.   The  death  of  the  son  of  Achil- 
les, whom  Orestes  slays,  after  having  carried  off  from 
him  Hermione,  forme  the  subject  of  the  piece.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Thetidium,  a  city  of  Theesaly.  near 
Pharsalus.    Some  have  pretended,  that  the  aim  of  Eu- 
ripides in  writing  this  tragedy  was  to  render  odious  the 
law  of  the  Athenians  which  permitted  bigamy.  (Con- 
sult Reflexions  sur  I'Andromaquc  d'Eurtpide  it  rur 
V Andromaque  de  Racine,  par  Louis  Racine,  in  the 
Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscnp.,  dec.,  vol.  10,  p.  211.) 
Racine,  in  the  preface  to  bis  Andromaqme,  holds  the 
following  language  in  relation  to  the  mode  of  treating 
the  subject  which  be  has  adopted  in  hia  own  piece 
"  Andromaque,  dans  Eoripide,  craint  pour  la  vie  da 
Molossus,  qui  eat  un  fila  qu'elle  tea  de  Pyrrhas, et 
qu' Hermione  veut  faire  mourir  avec  *a  mere.  Matt 
iei  il  ne  s'agii  point  de  Molosens.    Andromaque  M 
connoit  pas  d'autre  mari  qu'Hector,  ni  d'sutre  fit 
qu'AMvanax.   J'si  cru  en  cela  me  conformer  a  Videa 
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a ue  nous  avons  maintenant  do  celte  princesse.  La 
piupart  de  ceux  qui  ont  entcndu  parlor  d'Andromaque 
r.e  la  conooiaseot  quo  poor  la  veuve  d'Hector,  et  pour 
la  mire  d'Astyaoax.  On  ne  croit  pas  qu'elle  doive 
aimer  un  autre  man  ni  un  autre  fits  ;  et  je  douto  que 
Lee  larmes  d'Andromaque  cussent  fait  sur  l'espril  de 
me«  epeetateura  rimpresaion  qu'elles  ont  faite,  ai  dies 
avoicnt  coule  pour  un  autre  fila  que  celui  qu'elle  avoit 
d'Hector."  It  is  easy  to  perceive  from  this  bow  much 
'-be  French  poet  baa  ennobled  by  the  change  the  char- 
acter of  his  heroine — 8.  'Ixrftrfrr,  Supphces,  "The 
Fema.  t  Suppliants."  The  scene  of  this  tragedy  is  laid 
in  front  of  the  temple  of  Ceres  st  Eleusis,  whither  the 
Argive  females,  whose  husbands  have  perished  before 
Thebes,  have  followed  their  king  Adrastus,  in  the  hope 
of  engaging  Theseus  to  take  up  arms  in  their  behalf, 
and  obtain  the  rites  of  sepulture  for  their  dead,  whoso 
bodies)  were  withheld  by  the  Thebans.  Theseus  yields 
to  their  request  and  promises  his  assistance,  la  ex* 
hibiting  this  play  the  third  year  of  the  90 ih  Olympiad, 
the  fourteenth  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Euripides 
wished,  it  is  said,  to  detach  the  Argives  from  the  Spar- 
tan cause.  His  attempt,  however,  failed,  and  the 
treaty  was  signed  by  which  Mantinea  was  sacrificed  to 
the  ambition  of  Lacedcmon.  The  exposition  of  this 
piece  has  not  the  same  fault  as  the  rest :  it  is  impo- 
sing and  splendid,  and  made  without  the  intervention 
of  an  sctual  prologue ;  for  the  monologue  by  which 
iEthra,  the  mother  of  Theseus,  makes  known  the  sub- 
ject of  the  piece,  is  a  prayer  addressed  to  Ceres,  in 
which  the  recital  naturally  finds  a  plate. — 9.  'l^tyn  rta 
jj  kv  AvXidi,  Iphigenia  in  Auiide,  "  Iphigenia  at 
Anns."  The  subject  of  this  tragedy  is  the  intended 
sacrifice  of  Iphigenis,  and  her  rescue  by  Diana,  who 
substitutes  another  victim.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the 
plays  of  Euripides  that  hss  no  prologue,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Rhesus,  which  is  also  deficient  in  this 
teepee  t,  bad  one  formerly.  Hence  Musgrave  has  con* 
jectured  that  the  present  play  had  also  once  a  prologue, 
an  which  tc4  exposition  of  the  piece  was  made  by  Di- 
ana; and  .-EUan  (Hist.  An.,  7,  39)  cites  a  passage  of 
the  Iphigenia  which  we  do  not  now  find  in  it,  and 
which  could  only  have  been  pronounced  by  Diana  ;  it 
announces  what  she  intends  to  do  for  the  purpose  of 
swing  Iphigenia.  Eichstadt,  however,  and  Bbckh, 
maintain,  that  the  Iphigenia  which  we  at  present  have 
could  not  have  been  furnished  with  a  prologue,  since, 
if  it  had  been,  this  prologue  ought  to  have  contained 
the  recital  which  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  Agamemnon 
at  rerse  49,  stay  Hence  Bbckh  concludes,  that  there 
were  two  tragedies  with  this  name,  one  written  by  Eu- 
ripides and  having  a  prologue,  the  other  composed  by 
Euripides  the  younger,  and  which  is  also  tho  one  that 
we  now  possess.  (Eichstadt,  de  Dram.  Gracorum 
Comic o-  Satyneo,  p.  99. — Bdckh,  Greecct  Tragadiat 
Prtncrpvm,  etc.,  p.  216. — Consult  also  Bremi,  Philo- 
log.  Brytrage  aus  der  Schwix,  p.  143,  and  Jacobs, 
Zusdtze  ru  Sulzer,  vol.  5,  pt.  2,  p.  401.)  Racine  has 
made  the  story  of  Iphigenia  the  subject  of  one  of  his 
chefs-d'oeuvre.  (Consult  the  Comparaison  de  Plphi- 
ftnie  tEuripide  arte  Clphigenie  de  Racine,  par  Louis 
Racine,  in  the  Mem.  de  r  Acad  its  Inscrip.,  dec.,  vol. 
8,  p.  288.)  It  has  also  been  treated  by  Euilovico 
Dolce  and  by  Rotrou. — 10.  '\$iyh<tta  h  hvTavpoic, 
Ipktsrcma  in  Tamride,  "  Iphigenia  in  Tauris."  The 
daughter  of  Agamemnon,  rescued  by  Diana  from  the 
knife  of  the  sacrificer,  and  transported  to  Tauris,  there 
serves  the  goddess  as  a  priestess  in  her  temple.  Ores- 
tee  has  been  cast  on  the  inhospitable  shores  of  this 
country,  along  with  his  friend  Pylades,  and  by  the  laws 
of  Tauris  they  most  be  sacrificed  to  Diana.  Recog- 
nised by  his  sister  at  the  fatal  moment,  Orestes  con- 
duct* her  back  to  their  common  country.  A  mono- 
logue by  Iphigenia  occupies  the  place  of  a  prologue 
and  exposition.  The  scene  where  Iphigenia  and  ner 
orothei  became  Known  to  each  other  is  of  a  deep  and 


touching  interest :  nevertheless,  Guimond  de  la  Touch* 
is  said,  in  this  respect,  to  have  surpassed  his  model. 
—  11.  T/xtadef,  Troades,  "The  Trojan  females." 
The  action  of  this  piece  is  prior  to  that  of  the  Hecuba. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  the  Grecian  camp,  under  the  walls 
of  Troy,  which  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  foe.  A 
body  of  female  captives  have  been  distributed  by  lot 
among  the  victors.  Agamemnon  has  reserved  Cas- 
sandra for  himself ;  Polyxena  has  been  immolated  to 
the  manes  of  Achilles ;  Andromache  has  fallen  to 
Neoptolemus,  Hecuba  to  Ulysses.  The  object  of  the 
poet  is  to  show  us  in  Hecuba  a  mother  bowed  down 
by  misfortune.  The  Greeks  destroy  A  sty  an  ax,  and  his 
mangled  body  is  brought  in  to  the  mother  of  Hector, 
;  lis  own  parent  being  by  this  time  carried  away  in  the 
train  of  Neoptolemus.  Ilium  is  then  given  as  a  prey 
to  the  flames.  This  succession  of  horrors  passes  in 
mournful  review  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectator  ;  yet 
there  is  no  unity  of  action  to  constitute  a  subject  for 
the  piece,  and  consequently  the  play  has  no  denofle 
ment.  Neptune  appears  in  the  prologue.  Seneca  anl 
M.  de  Chaleaubrun  have  imitated  this  tragedy. 
12.  Bdxxai,  Baccha,  "The  female  Bacchanalians." 
The  arrival  of  Bacchus  at  Thebes  and  the  death  of 
Pentheus,  who  is  torn  in  pieces  by  his  mother  and  sis- 
ter— such  is  the  subject  of  this  piece,  in  which  Bac- 
chus opens  the  scene  and  makes  himself  known  to  the 
spectators.  Brumoy  regards  this  as  a  satyric  drama  ; 
in  this,  however,  he  is  mistaken,  as  the  chorus  of  satyrs 
can  never  be  dispensed  with  in  such  compositions. 
The  action  of  the  Bacchce  is  very  defective  :  it  is  a  sue 
cession  of  rich  paintings,  of  tragic  situations,  of  brill- 
iant verses,  connected  together  by  a  very  feeble  inter- 
est. The  spectacle  which  this  tragedy  presented  must 
have  been  at  once  imposing  and  well  calculated  to  keep 
alive  curiosity.  (Compare  the  remarks  of  Prevost, 
Examen  de  la  tragidie  des  Bacchantes,  in  the  Theatrt 
Am  Great  by  Raoul-Rochetu,  vol.  9,  p.  876.)  There 
is  some  probability  for  supposing  that  we  have  this 
play  in  a  second  edition. — 13.  'HpaK?.ttSai,  Hcraclida. 
The  descendants  of  Hercules,  persecuted  by  Eurys* 
theus,  flee  for  refuge  to  Athens,  and  implore  the  pro- 
tection of  that  city.  The  Athenians  lend  aid,  and 
Eurystheus  becomes  the  victim  of  the  vengeance  he 
was  about  bringing  upon  them.  Iolas,  an  old  compan- 
ion of  Hercules,  explains  the  subject  to  the  spectators. 
The  poet  manages  to  impart  an  air  of  great  interest  to 
the  piece. — 14.  ''EXivn,  Helena.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
Egypt,  where  Menelaus,  after  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
finds  Helen,  who  had  been  detained  there  by  Proteus, 
king  of  that  country,  when  Paris  wished  to  convey  her 
to  Ilium.  Euripides  follows  in  this  the  account  of 
Herodotus,  to  which  he  adds  some  particulars  of  his 
own  that  border  on  romance.  The  action  passes  at  tho 
isle  of  Pharos,  where  Theoclymenus,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Proteus,  keeps  Helen  in  custody  with  the 
view  of  espousing  her.  She  employs  a  stratagem  in 
order  to  escape  from  his  power.  The  denouement  of 
this  piece  resembles  that  of  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris. — 
15.  "Iwv,  Ion.  Ion,  son  of  Apollo  and  Creiisa,  daugh- 
ter of  Erechtheus,  king  of  Athens,  has  been  brought 
up  among  the  priests  at  Delphi.  The  design  of  Apollo 
is  to  make  him  pass  for  tho  son  of  Xutbus,  who  has 
married  Creiisa.  The  interest  of  the  piece  consists  in 
the  double  danger  which  Creiisa  and  Ion  run  ;  the 
former  of  being  slain  by  Ion,  and  the  latter  of  perishing 
by  the  poison  prepared  for  him  by  a  mother  who  is  ig- 
norant of  hia  being  her  son.  The  play,  however,  js 
somewhat  complicated,  and  has  need  of  a  long  expo- 
sition, which  is  assigned  to  Mercury.  The  scene  is 
Isid  at  the  entrance  of  Apollo's  temple  id  Delphi,  s 
place  expressly  chosen  in  order  to  give  to  the  specta- 
cle an  air  of  pomp  and  solemnity.  A  religious  tone, 
full  of  gravity  and  softness,  pervades  the  whole  piece 
There  is  much  resemblance  between  this  tragedy  and 
the  Athalu  of  Racine.  — 16.  'HpaxXr/f  paivoftnw 
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Hercules  Jurats.    After  having  killed,  in  his  phrensv,  1 
his  wife  and  chi'dren,  Hercules  proceeds  to  submit 
himself  to  certain  expiatory  ceremonies,  and  to  seek 
repose  at  Athens.    Amphitryon  appears  in  the  pro- 
logue: the  scene  is  laid  at  Thebes.  — 17.  'WJitrpa, 
Electra.    The  subject  of  this  piece  has  been  treated 
also  by  yEschylus  and  Sophocles,  but  by  each  in  his 
peculiar  way.    Euripides  transfers  the  scene  from  the 
ualace  of  yfegisthut  to  the  country  near  Argos :  the 
exposition  of  the  play  is  made  by  a  cultivator,  to 
wnom  Electra  has  been  compelled  to  givo  her  band, 
on*  who  has  taken  no  advantage  of  this,  and  has  re- 
spected in  her  the  daughter  of  a  royal  line.    On  com- 
paring Euripides  with  Sophocles,  wo  will  rind  him  in- 
terior to  the  Utter  in  the  manner  of  treating  the  subject : 
lie  has  succeeded,  however,  in  embellishing  it  with  in- 
teresting episodes. — 18.  'Pj/coc,  Rhesus.    A  subject 
derived  from  the  tenth  book  of  the  Ibad.    Some  able 
critics  have  proved  that  this  piece  was  never  written  by 
Euripides.    (Consult  Dissertation  sur  la  tragldie  de 
Rhesus,  pa*  Hardion,  in  the  Mem.  de  V Acad,  des 
Inscr.  tl  Belles- Lcltrcs,  vol.  10,  p.  323. —  Valek enact, 
Diatribe  Euripidea,  c.  9,  seqq. — Beck's  Euripides, 
vol.  3,  p.  444,  seqq.,  dec.)— 19.  4W6W,  Phaeihon. 
Of  this  plsy  we  have  about  eighty  verses  remaining. 
Clymene,  the  mother  of  Pbaetbon,  is  the  wife  of  Me- 
rops,  king  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  Phaethon  passes  for 
the  sin  of  this  prince.    The  young  man,  having  con- 
ceivrd  some  doubts  respecting  his  origin,  addresses 
himself  to  the  Sun.    The  catastrophe,  which  cost  him 
nit  life,  is  well  known.    In  the  tragedy  of  Euripides, 
the  body  of  her  son  is  brought  to  Clymene,  at  the  very 
moment  when  Merops  is  occupied  with  the  care  of 
procuring  for  him  a  bride. — 20.  Aavdn,  Danae.  Of 
this  plsy  we  have  the  commencement  alone,  unless  the 
sixty-five  verses,  which  commonly  pass  for  a  part  of 
the  prologue,  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  the  produc- 
ion  of  some  imitator,  who  has  proceeded  no  farther  in 
^11  attempt  to  ape  the  style  of  Euripides.   This  last 
a  the  hypothesis  of  Wolf.  (LUt.  Anal,  vol.  3,  p.  394.) 
—The  ancient  writers  cite  also  a  poem  of  Euripides, 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  under  the  title  of 
EietKTjoeiov,  "  Funeral  hymn,"  on  the  death  of  Nicias 
■nd  Demosthenes,  as  well  as  of  the  other  Athenians 
who  perished  in  the  disastrous  expedition  against  Syra- 
cuse.   We  possess  also  two  Epigrams  of  Euripides, 
each  consisting  of  four  verses,  one  of  which  has  been 
preserved  for  us  in  tho  Anthology,  and  the  other  in 
Athcnaeus.    There  have  also  come  down  to  us  five 
letters,  ascribed  to  Euripides,  and  written  with  suffi- 
cient purity  and  simplicity  of  style  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  they  are  genuine  productions.    (Compare  the  re- 
marks of  Beck  in  his  edition  of  the  poet — vol.  7,  ed. 
Glasg.,  p.  720.)— Of  the  numerous  fragmeneftof  Eurip- 
ides that  have  reached  us,  it  seems  unnecessary  here 
to  speak.    The  only  production  worth  mentioning,  af- 
ter those  already  noticed,  is  the  satyric  drama  entitled 
Cyclops  (K.vk}m*I>).    The  Greek  satyric  drama  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  satire  of  the  Romans, 
from  which  it  was  totally  distinct.    (Bentley  on  PhaL 
oris,  p.  246,  ed.  Land.,  1816.)   It  was  a  novel  and 
mixed  kind  of  play,  first  exhibited  by  Pratinas,  proba- 
bly at  a  period  not  long  subsequent  to  Olymp.  70,  2, 
B.C.  499.    (Theatre  of  the  Greeks.  2d  ed.,  p.  113.) 
The  poet,  borrowing  from  tragedy  its  externa'  for.n 
tod  mythological  materials,  added  a  chorus  of  t  alyrt, 
with  their  lively  songs,  gestures,  and  movements.  This 
species  o'  composition  quickly  obtained  great  celebri- 
ty.   The  tragic  poets,  in  compliance  with  the  humour 
of  their  auditors,  deemed  it  advisable  to  combine  this 
ludicrour  exhibition  with  their  graver  pieces.   One  sa- 
tyric drama  was  added  to  each  tragic  trilogy,  aa  long 
it  the  custom  oT  contending  with  a  series  of  pUya, 
and  not  with  single  nieces,  continued,  .{ischylut, 
Sophocles,  snd  Euripides  were  all  distinguished  satyr- 
i"  composers ;  and  in  the  Cyclops  of  the  latter  we  pos- 


sess the  only  extant  specimen  of  this  singular  exhibi- 
tion.   Notwithstanding,  however,  its  burlesque  ingre- 
dients, the  tragic  character  was  so  far  preserved  in  the 
satyric  play,  that  the  subject  appears  to  have  been 
always  historical,  and  the  acVon  partly  serious,  though 
with  a  fortunate  catastrophe.    No  leas  than  traged) 
and  comedy,  the  satyric  drama  had  its  peculiar  and  a} 
propriate  stage  decorations,  representing  woods,  cave* 
mountains,  and  other  diversities  of  the  sylvan  landscape 
Satyrs  old  and  young,  with  Silence  in  his  various  age* 
were  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  variety  o4 
their  grotesque  masks,  crowned  with  long,  shaggy  goat's 
hair ;  while  the  Satyrs  were  negligently  cladin  skint 
of  beasts,  and  the  Sileni  decorated  with  garlands  ot 
flowers  skilfully  woven.    The  satyr-parts,  too,  appear 
to  have  been  sometimes  acted  by  pantomimic  perform- 
ers, moving  00  a  kind  of  stilts,  to  give  more  completely 
the  appearance  of  goat's  legs.    The  choral  dance,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remark,  was  thoroughly  rustic,  pe-  ' 
culiarly  lively,  and  quite  opposite  in  character  to  the 
solemn  and  impressive  movements  which  accompanied 
the  serious  tragedy.    (Compare  Casaubon,  de  Sat. 
Poes.,  1,  5.)   Tho  fable  of  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides 
is  drawn  from  the  Odyssey.    The  subject  is  Ulysses 
depriving  Polyphemus  of  his  eye,  after  having  intox- 
icated him  with  wine.    In  order  to  connect  with  the 
story  a  chorus  of  satyrs,  the  poet  has  recourse  to  iht 
following  expedient.    He  supposes  that  Silenus,  and 
his  sons,  the  Satyrs,  in  seeking  over  every  sea  for  Bac- 
chus, whom  pirates  have  carried  away,  have  been  ship- 
wrecked on  tho  coast  of  Sicily,  where  they  have  fallen 
into  the  bands  of  Polyphemus.    The  Cyclop*  has 
made  slaves  of  them,  and  has  compelled  them  to  tend 
his  sheep.    Ulysses,  having  been  cast  on  the  same 
coast,  and  having  been,  in  like  manner,  made  captive 
by  Polyphemus,  finds  in  these  satyrs  a  willing  bend  of 
accomplices.  They  league  with  him  against  their  mas- 
ter, but  their  excessive  cowardice  renders  them  very 
useless  auxiliaries.    They  profit,  however,  by  his  -vic- 
tory, and  embark  along  with  him. — Among  the  numer- 
ous editiont  of  Euripides  which  have  issued  from  the 
prets,  the  following  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice : 
that  of  Beck,  commenced  by  Moms,  Lips.,  1778—88, 
3  vols.  4to :  that  of  Musgrave,  Oxon.,  1778,  4  vols. 
4to:  that  of  Matlbie,  Lips.,  1813-37, 10  vols.  8vo. ; 
and  the  variorum  Glasgow  edition,  1820,  9  vols.  8vo. 
—Of  the  separate  plays,  the  best  editions  are  those  ot 
Porson,  Brunck.  Valckenacr,  Monk,  dec.  The  Diatribe 
of  Valckcnaer  (Diatribe  tn  Eunpidis  perditorum  dra- 
matumreliquias,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1767,  4to)  is  a  choice 
piece  of  criticism,  snd  contains  some  happy  corrections 
of  the  text  of  the  fragments.    It  is  an  excellent  work 
for  those  who  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  the  philo- 
sophical opinions  of  Euripides,  snd  with  the  peculiar 
character  of  bis  style,  as  distinguished  from  that  ol 
Sophocles. — II.  A  nephew  of  the  preceding  (SuuL, 
s.  v.—Bbckh,  de  Trag.  Grac  ,  xiv.  and  xviii),  com- 
monly styled  Euripides  Junior.    He  was  a  dramatic 
poet,  like  his  uncle,  and  exhibited,  besides  bis  own 
compositions,  several  playa  of  the  latter,  then  dead ; 
one  of  these  gained  the  prize*    Bockh  and  others  sus- 
pect that  be  reproduced  the  Iphigenia  tn  Aults,  and 
perhaps  the  Palamedes.  (Via,  preceding  article.)  To 
this  Euripides  is  ascribed,  by  Suidss,  an  edition  e* 
Homer.    (Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  id  ed.,  p.  168  ) 

Eutipus,  a  narrow  strait,  dividing  Eubcea  from  iLe 
main  land  of  Greece,  and  supposed  to  have  been  formed 
by  an  earthquake,,  or  some  other  convulsien  of  nature, 
which  tore  Eubcea  from  the  Boeotian  coast.  (Eurtp., 
ap.  Strab..  60  )  Several  of  the  ancients  have  reported, 
that  the  tide  in  thia  strait  ebbed  and  flowed  seven  times 
in  the  day,  and  as  many  tiroes  during  the  night,  sod 
that  the  current  was  so  strong  as  to  arrest  he  progress 
of  ships  in  full  sail.  (Pomp.  Mela,  2,  7. — Strain 
55  —  Id.,  403— P/m,  2, 100.)  According  to  the  pop- 
ular account,  Aristotle  drowned  himteV  here  out  oi 
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J»gna,  from  not  being  able  to  account  for  so  unusual 

i  motion  of  the  water.   Tbe  atory,  however,  ia  devoid 
of  foundation.    ( Vtd.  Aristotelsa.) — From  thia  rapid 
movement  of  tbe  current,  tbe  Euripua  derived  its  an- 
cient name  (cv,  bene,  and  otVrw,  jacio).    Livy's  ac- 
count of  thia  strait  appears  the  moat  rational.    "  A 
more  dangerous  station  for  a  fleet,"  observes  thia  wri- 
ter, "  can  hardly  be  found  ;  besides  that  the  winds  rush 
down  suddenly  and  with  great  fury  from  the  high 
mountain* on  each  side,  the  strait  itself  of  the  Euripua 
does  not  ebb  and  now  seven  times  a  day,  at  stated 
hours,  as  report  says;  but  the  current  changing  irreg- 
ularly, like  the  wind,  from  one  point  to  another,  ia 
hurried  along  lake  a  torrent  tumbling  from  a  steep 
mountain;  so  that,  night  or  day,  ships  can  never  lie  ) 
quiet.*  (I».,2S,  6.).  The  straits  are  now  called,  by 
a  corruption  oj  the  ancient  name,  the  straita  of  Negro- 
poni.    Habhouse  visited  the  tmripus,  and  the  account 
given  by  this  intelligent  traveller  of  ita  appearance  in 
our  own  day*  ia  deserving  of  being  cited.    "  What  I 
wittered  of  the  Euripua  was,  that  the  stream  flows 
with  violence,  like  a  mill-race,  under  the  bridges,  and 
*ist  a  stroDg  eddy  is  observable  on  that  aide  from  which 
it  ia  about  to  run,  about  a  hundred  yards  above  the 
bridge* ;  the  current,  however,  not  being  at  all  appa- 
rent at  a  greater  distance,  either  to  the  south  or  north. 
Vet  the  ebbing  and  flowing  arc  said  to  be  visible  at 
ten  or  a  dozen  leagues  distance,  at  each  side  of  the 
strait,  by  mark*  shown  of  the  rising  and  falling  of  the 
water  in  several  small  bays  on  both  coasts.    Tbe  depth 
of  the  stream  is  very  inconsiderable,  not  much  more 
than  four  feet.    The  account  which  Wheler  copied 
the  Jesuit  Babin,  respecting  the  changes  of  tbe 
and  which  he  collected  on  the  spot,  though 
his  personal  experience,  he  not  being  long 
enough  m  the  place,  was,  that  it  was  subject  to  the 
same  Jaws  as  the  tides  of  the  ocean  for  eighteen  davs 
of  every  moon,  and  was  irregular,  having  twelve,  thir- 
'cen,  or  fourteen  Sowings  and  ebbings  ior  the  other 
J.eren  day* ;  that  is,  that  it  was  regular  for  the  three 
i<  days  cf  the  old  moon  and  the  eight  first  of  the 
aew,  then  irregular  for  five  davs,  regular  again  for  tbe 
next  seven,  and  irregular  for  the  other  six.    Tbe  water 
seldom  rose  to  two  feet,  and  usually  not  above  one  , 
and.  contrary  to  the  ocean,  it  flowed  towards  the  sea, 
and  ebbed  towards  the  mam  land  of  Thessaly,  north- 
wird    On  the  irregular  days  it  rose  for  half  an  hour, 
and  fell  for  three  quarters ;  but,  when  regular,  was  six 
hours  m  each  direction,  losing  an  hour  a  day.    It  did 
not  appear  to  be  influenced  by  the  wind.    A  Greek  of 
Athens,  who  had  resided  three  years  at  Egripo,  told 
rne  that  bo  considered  the  changes  to  depend  chiefly 
on  tbe  wind,  which,  owing  to  the  high  lands  in  the  vi- 
cmiivof  the  strait,  is  particularly  variable  in  this  place. 
The  two  great  gulfs,  for  so  they  may  be  called,  at  tbe 
north  and  south  of  the  strait,  which  present  a  large 
Mrface  to  every  storm  that  blows,  and  receive  the 
vbole  force  of  the  Archipelago,  communicate  with 
each  other  at  this  narrow  shallow  channel ;  so  that  the 
be  a  sort  of  barometer,  indicative  of  every 
of  whatever  rising  and  falling  of  the  tide, 


lsh  visible  in  the  open  expanse  of  waters  there  may  be 
in  these  seaa.  I  did  not,  however,  see  any  marks  of 
the  water  being  ever  higher  at  one  time  than  at  another. 
Tbe  Greek  bad  observed  also,  that,  when  the  wind  was 
earth  or  souih,  the  iv,  either  up  or  down  the  strait,  the 
alteration  took  place  OvJy  four  times  in  the  twenty-four 
Sour* ;  bat  that,  when  it  waa  from  the  east,  and  blew 
sir  Tngty  over  tbe  mountains  behind  Egripo,  tbe  refluxes 
took  r,Uce  more  frequently,  ten  or  twelve  times ;  and 
tbst,  m  particular,  immediately  before  the  full  of  the 
rnoon.  tbe  turbulence  and  eddies,  as  well  as  the  rapid- 
ity of  the  stream,  were  very  much  increased.  There 
wuM  never,  at  any  season,  any  certain  rule  with  respect 
eitb^r  to  the  period  or  the  number  of  changes.  Those 
jf  tbe  ancients  who  inquired  into  this  phajuomenon 
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were  aware,  that  the  story  of  tbe  Euripua  changing  it* 
course  always  seven  times  during. the  day  was  un- 
founded ;  and  tbe  account  given  of  it  by  Livy  (28,  6) 
corresponds,  in  some  measure,  with  that  of  my  Athe- 
nian informant.  The  bridge  which  anciently  connect- 
ed tbe  main  land  and  tbe  island  waa  considerably  long* 
er  than  thaUrhich  at  present  serves  the  same  purpose 
We  are  informed,  that  the  strait  was  made  more  nar- 
row by  a  dike,  which  tbe  inhabitants  of  Chalcis  con- 
structed  to  lessen  the  passage  ;  and  it  ia  by  no  means 
improbable,  that  the  whole  of  the  flat  on  which  the 
fortified  part  of  Egripo  now  stands,  and  which  is  sur 
rounded  on  the  land  side  by  a  wide  marab,  was  for- 
merly covered  by  tbe  waters  of  tbe  Euripua."  (Hob- 
house' t  Journey,  vol.  1,  Lett.  29,  p.  372,  seqq.,  Am.  ed.) 

Eobopa,  I.  one  of  the  three  main  divisions  of  the 
ancient  world.    With  the  northern  parts  of  thia  the 
ancients  were  very  slightly  acquainted,  viz.,  what  are 
now  Prussia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Russia 
They  applied  to  this  quarter  the  general  name  of  Scan- 
dinavia, and  thought  it  consisted  of  a  number  of  islands. 
From  the  Portuguese  cape,  denominated  by  mariners 
the  Korlcof  Lisbon,  to  the  Uralian  Mountains,  thelcngth 
of  modern  Europe  may  be  reckoned  at  about  3300 
British  miles,  and  from  Cape  Nord,  in  Danish  Lapland, 
to  Cape  Matapan,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Mores, 
it  may  be  about  2350.    As  regards  the  limits  of  Eu- 
rope, it  may  be  remarked,  that  tbe  chain  of  the  Ural 
Mountains,  the  river  of  tbe  same  name,  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  tbe  lowest  level  of  tbe  isthmus  between  it 
and  the  Sea  of  Azof  (a  level  indicatod  by  the  course  of 
the  Manyteh  and  the  Kuma),  are  boundaries  between 
Europe  and  Asia  in  the  part  in  which  they  are  con- 
tiguous.   That  frontier  ends  st  the  Tanais  or  Don, 
which  for  a  short  space  terminates  the  two  continents. 
The  remaining  limits  are  more  easily  determined  ;  they 
are  the  Sea  of  Azof,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Bosporus,  the 
Propontis,  and  the  Hellespont.  The  line  is  taken  acroaa 
the  Archipelago  ;  Tcnedos,  Mytilene,  Chios,  Samoa, 
Nicaria,  Cos,  and  Rhodes,  belong  to  Asia ;  Naxos, 
Stampalia,  and  Scarpanto,  to  Europe.    The  Mediter- 
ranean divides  Africa  and  Europe  ;  but  it  is  not  ascer- 
tained whether  Malta,  Gozo,  Comino,  I^mpedoea.  and 
Linosa  are  African  or  European  islands.    Tbe  Cana- 
ries, Madeira,  and  the  Azores  are,  in  a  physical  poin 
of  view,  appendages  of  Africa,  being  parta  of  a  aub- 
marine  continuation  from  the  chain  cf  Atlas. — With 
respect  to  the  name  of  Europe,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  its  etymology  is  altogether  uncertain.  Bochart  do- 
rives  tho  word  from  tbe  Phoenician  Ur-appa,  which  ho 
makes  equivalent  to  tbe  Greek  XevKOirpoounoc,  "  of  a 
white  or  fair  aspect ;"  and  considers  it  ae  applying  not 
only  to  the  sister  of  Cadmus,  but  also  to  tbe  Continent  ot 
Europe,  from  the  fairer  visages  and  complexions  of  its 
inhabitants :  "  quia  Eur  open  Africanos  candor  e  facie* 
muitum  superant."    (Geoer.  Sacr.,  4,  33,  col.  298.) 
M.  Court  do  Gebelin,  on  the  other  band,  deduces  the 
name  from  the  Phoenician  Wrab,  i.  e., "  West,"  as  indi 
eating  the  country  lying  in  that  direction  with  refer 
ence  to  Asia.    His  explanation,  however,  of  the  mode 
in  which  tbe  same  appellation  came  to  be  applied 
to  the  lunar  divinity,  is  far  less  plausible :  "  Ce  nom 
ne  con  vint  pas  moina  a  la  Lune  ;  car  on  nelavoZquele 
soir  ;  et  lorsqu'on  commence  a  I'apercevoir  a  la  Neo- 
menie,  e'eat  toujoura  au  eoochant :  d'ailleura  n'est 
elle  pas  la  Rcine  de  la  Nuit  1  elle  fut  done  appellee 
avec  raison  Europe."    (Monde  PrimUif,  vol.  1,  p 
250.) — As  regards  the  progress  of  geographical  dis- 
covery, it  may  be  remarked,  that  tbe  earlieat  notices 
of  Europe  are  in  the  writinga  of  tbe  Greeks,  who  in 
habited  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  continent  From 


itry  the  geographical  knowledge  of  Furope  ex- 


tended by  degrees  to  the  west  and  north.    Homer  i 
acquainted  with  the  countries  round  the  iEgean  Sea 
or  Archipelago.    He  bad  also  a  pretty  accurate  gen 
eral  notion  respecting  those  which  lie  on  tbo  sooth 
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coast  of  the  Black  Sea ;  but  what  bo  says  anout  the 
countries  west  of  Greece,  on  the  shore*  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, is  a  mixture  cf  fable  and  truth,  in  which 
the  fabulous  part  prevails.  It  would  seem  that,  in  hie 
ago,  these  aeas  were  not  yet  visited  by  his  country* 
naec,  and  that  he  obtained  his  knowledge  from  the 
Phoenicians,  who  had  probably  for  some  tune  sailed  to 
these  regions,  but  who,  according  to  the  common  poli- 
cy of  trading  nations,  spread  abroad  false  accounts  of 
these  unknown  countries,  in  order  to  deter  other  na- 
tions from  following  their  track,  and  participating  in 
:hc  advantages  of  this  distant  commerce.  It  is  proba- 
ble, also,  that  the  Phoenicians  long  excluded  the  Greeks 
from  the  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  for  when 
the  latter  began  to  form  settlements  beyond  their  na- 
tive country,  they  first  occupied  the  shores  of  the  vEgc- 
»n,  and  afterward  those  of  the  Black  Sea.  As  the 
European  shores  of  this  last-mentioned  sea  are  not 
well  adapted  for  agriculture,  except  a  comparatively 
small  tract  of  the  peninsula  of  Crimea,  their  early  set- 
tlements were  mostly  on  the  Asiatic  coasts,  and,  con- 
sequently, little  addition  was  made  by  these  colonics 
to  the  geographical  knowledge  of  Europe.  But  the 
navigation  of  the  Phoenicians  was  checked  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  apparently  by 
their  being  subjugated  by  the  Persians.  About  this 
time,  also,  the  Greeks  began  to  form  settlements  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Italy  and  on  the  island  of  Sicily, 
and  to  navigate  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  its  full  ex- 
tent. Accordingly,  we  find  that,  in  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus (460  B.C.),  not  only  the  countries  on  each  side  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  were  pretty  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  but  that, 
following  the  track  of  the  Phoenicians,  they  ventured  to 
oass  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  and  to  sail  as  far  as  the 
Lassiteridcs,  or  Tin  Islands,  by  which  name  the  Scil- 
ly  Isles  and  a  part  of  Cornwall  must  be  understood 
It  is  even  reported,  that  some  of  their  navigators  sailed 
through  the  English  Channel  and  entered  the  North 
Sea,  and  perhaps  oven  the  Baltic.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  Herodotus  professes  himself  to- 
tally unacquainted  with  the  islands  cslled  Cassilendes 
(3,  115),  and  Strabo  (p.  104,  Ac.)  expresses  a  very 
unfavourable  opinion  of  the  alleged  northern  voyages 
of  Pylbeas.  Thus  a  considerable  part  of  the  coasts  of 
Europe  was  discovered,  while  the  interior  remained 
almost  unknown.  When  the  Romans  began  their  con- 
quests, this  deficiency  was  partly  filled  up.  The  con- 
quest )f  Italy  was  followed  by  that  of  Spain  and  the 
southern  parts  of  Gaul,  and,  not  long  afterward,  Sicily, 
Greece,  and  Macedonia  were  added.  Cesar  conquer- 
ed Gaul  and  the  countries  west  of  the  Rhine,  tpgethor 
with  the  districts  lying  between  lha  different  arms  by 
which  that  river  enters  the  sea.  His  two  expeditions 
into  Britain  made  known  also,  in  some  measure,  the 
nature  of  that  island  and  the  character  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. Thus,  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  the  interior  of  all  those  countries  was 
discovered,  the  shores  of  which  had  been  previously 
known.  In  the  mean  time,  nothing  was  added  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  coasts,  the  Greeks  having  lost  their 
spirit  of  discovery  by  sea  along  with  their  liberty,  and 
the  Romans  not  being  inclined  to  naval  enterprise. 
After  the  establishment  of  imperial  power  at  Rome, 
the  conquests  of  the  Romans  went  on  at  a  much  slower 
rate,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  soon  became 
■tationatv.  This  circumstance  roust  bo  chiefly  at- 
tributed to  the  nature  of  the  countries  which  were  con- 
tiguous to  those  boundaries.  The  regions  noath  of  the 
Danube  arc  mostly  plains,  and  at  that  time  were  only 
inhabited  by  wandering  nations,  who  could  not  be  sub- 
jected to  a  regular  government.  Such, at  least,  are  the 
countries  extending  between  the  Carpathian  mount- 
ains and  the  Black  Sea,  and  therefore  the  conquest 
tn  J)acia  by  Trajan  was  of  short  continuance  and 
•pAtiiiy  abandoned.   The  countries  between  the  Alps 


and  the  Danube  were  soon  added  to  the  empire  -  tmi 
as  the  nations  who  inhabited  the  tract*  north  of  thai 
river  had  not  given  up  a  wandering  life,  they  were 
enabled  to  elude  the 'Roman  yoke.   The  most  im- 

Ertant  addition  to  the  empire  and  to  geographical 
owledge  was  the  conquest  of  England  during  um 
first  century  after  Christ,  to  which,  in  the  following 
century,  the  south  of  Scotland  was  added.  Nothing 
seems  to  have  been  added  afterward   The  Geogra- 
phy of  Ptolemy  contains  a  considerable  number  of 
names  of  nations,  places,  and  rivers  in  those  coun- 
tries which  were  not  subjet  ted  to  the  Romans.  Proba- 
bly they  were  obtained  from  natives  and  from  Roman 
traders,  who  had  ventured  to  penetrate  beyond  tie 
boundaries  of  the  empire.    But  these  brief  nootet 
are  very  vague,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  very  difficult  to 
determine  what  places  and  persons  are  indicated 
(Encyel.  Ut.  Knowl.,  vol.  10,  p.  70.)— II.  A  daughter 
of  Agenor  (called  by  some  Phoenix)  king  of  Phsakia. 
Jupiter,  becoming  enamoured  of  her,  according  to  ike 
old  legend,  changed  himself  into  a  beautiful  white 
bull,  and  approached  her,  "  breathing  saffron  from  hie 
mouth,"  a*  she  waa  gathering  flowers  with  her  com- 
panions in  a  mead  near  the  seashore.    Europs,  de- 
lighted with  the  lameness  and  beauty  of  tbc  animal, 
caressed  him,  crowned  him  with  flowers,  and  at  length 
ventured  to  mount  on  his  back.    The  disguised  pi 
immediately  made  off  with  bis  lovely  burden,  plunged 
into  the  sea,  and  swam  with  Europe  to  the  Island  of 
Crete,  landing  not  far  from  Gortyna.    Here  he  re- 
sumed his  own  form,  and  beneath  a  plane-tree  caress- 
ed the  trembling  maid.   The  offspring  of  their  unk* 
were  Minos,  Rhadamanthus,  and  Sarpeden.  Aste- 
rius,  king  of  Crete,  espoused  Europa  subsequently,  arid 
reared  her  eons.    (ApoUod.,  3,  \.—He$.,  et  liaechr/i, 
op.  Schol.  ad  II.,  12,  893. — Mooch.,  Id,  S  — OrW, 
Met.,  2,  833,  secq  — Id.,  Fa**>  6» 
Mythology,  p.  465.)   The  fable  of  Europa  is  made  b> 
the  mythological  expounders  of  the  old  school  to  rest 
on  an  historical  basis.    In  this  they  are  daidediv 
wrong.    Instead  of  perceiving  that  this  and  other  le- 
gend* of  mythology  bear  only  an  analogy  to  the  troth, 
that  they  are  false  when  understood  literally,  bet  fre- 
quently true  when  interpreted  metaphorically,  tbey 
have  taken  them  as  narratives  of  real  facts,  emboli  i»n- 
ed  by  credulity  or  a  poetical  imagination,  and,  hsv 
ing  struck  out  the  wonders,  they  took  the  cspui  mr 
latum  which  remained  for  real  history.   Thus,  in  tht 
present  instance,  the  foundation  of  the  »tory  of  Europa 
is  said  to  have  been,  that  a  commander  of  a  Creui 
vessel,  either  himself  named  Taurus,  or  whose  vesid 
bore  that  title,  carried  off  the  Phosnician  princess  Ea 
ropa,  daughter  of  Agenor,  from  the  city  of  Tyi«. 
others  again  make  her  to  have  been  borne  away  b? 
aome  Cretan  merchants,  whose  ship  bad  the  emblem 
of  a  white  bull,  and  who  intended  her  as  a  prize  lor 
their  king  Astenus,  who  had  as  mimed  the  name  of  Ju- 
piter!  (Consult  Banier't  Mythology,  vol.  8,  p  400, 
ttqq.)   The  truth  is,  however,  that  Europa  w"  no- 
thing more  than  the  lunar  divinity  or  the  moon.  « 
order  to  make  this  more  apparent,  let  us  review  toe 
whole  ground  of  this  singular  fable.    We  find  the  le- 
gend of  Jupiter  and  Europe  known  already  to  Hornet 
(11.,  14,  3*1)  and  Heeiod.    (Schol.  ad  II,  1*.  3Wj 
The  old  genealogical  poet  Asius^Pdturaw.,  7«  «)»  ,n° 
the  Logographcrs  Phcrecydes  (ed.  Siurz,  p.  Ill)  an* 
Hcllamcus  (p.  65),  found  already,  in  their  time,  a  rkr 
fund  of  materials  in  this  fabulous  legend.  What  Ap©  - 
lodonis,  in  particular,  give*  (3,  l\  appear*  to  haw 
been  taken  from  these  writer*.    Antiinachu*  and  An 
ticlide*  are  named  aa  having  written  on  this  same  sub 
ieet  {Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Rhod.  8,  178),  but  more  cape 
cially  Enmelus  (Schol.  ad.  II.,  6,  130)  and  Stes.cho 
rue.    (Schol.  ad  Eunp.,  Pkan.,  v.  674.-Cou.ps" 
Fragm.  Stench  ,  ed.  Suchfort,  p.  13.)   Amid  sucsj 
number  of  writers,  it  is  no  wonder  If  the  topic  uroved 
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ifrkjently  atlractive  to  occupy  the  attention  of  many 
$(  the  Later  Greek  and  Roman  authors.    Hence  we 
Sod  it  reappearing,  after  some  lapso  of  time,  in  Mos- 
cow (Idyll.,  2),  Locian  {Did.  Max.— Opp.,  vol.  2, 
p.  125,  ti.  5tp.),  and  Achillea  Taliua  (de  Am.  Clit. 
tt  hate.,  1,  1.— -Compare  also  Anacreon,  Od.,  35. — 
Hot  at.,  Od.,  3,  27.— Ovid,  Met.,  2,  833.— Id.,  Fast., 
5,  605  —  Germanki  Aral.  Phaen.,  533.)— The  an- 
cient wntera  themselves  attempt  an  explanation  of  the 
fable,  with  which  the  mythological  expounders  of  later 
days  are  in  full  accordance,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served.   Thus  Pal»  p  hat  us  (p.  72,  ed.  Fuck.)  makes 
the  individual  who  carried  off  Europa  to  have  been 
called  Taurus  (compare  Tzettes,  ad  Lyeophr.,  v.  1299, 
and  Meurtmt,  p.  250),  aud  Julius  Pollux  aaya  (Ono- 
mtLst.,  1,  §3)  the  ship  in  which  she  was  carried  away 
had  a  ball  for  iu  wapdcrj^iov.   If  there  be  any  ancient 
fable  which  requires,  in  its  explanation,  a  careful  sep- 
arating of  the  earlier  and  original  portions  from  what 
is  of  U'.cr  addition,  it  is  this  of  Europa.    If  we  follow 
the  narrative  of  Apoilodorus,  we  will  find  the  legend 
dividing  itself  into  two  distinct  parts  ;  the  carrying  off 
of"  Europa,  and  the  search  made  for  her  by  Cadmus, 
CUix,  dec.    These  two  portions,  however,  are  not  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  each  other,  as  evidently  ap- 
pear? from  the  former  of  the  two  having  alone  been 
handled  by  many  writers. — What,  now,  were  the  ideas 
entertained  by  the  earlier  mythologists  on  the  subject 
of  this  fable  1    Homer,  in  the  well-known  passage  (//., 
14,  315)  where  be  spealcs  of  the  reunion  of  Jupiter 
and  Juno  on  Mount  Ida,  merely  mentions  the  daugh- 
ter of  Pbcenix  as  having  been  one  of  the  objects  of 
Jupiter's  love.   This,  most  probably,  was  the  earliest 
form  of  the  legend  ;  at  least  the  bearing  away  of  Eu- 
ropa by  that  deity  appears  to  have  been  a  later  addition. 
According  to  Acoailaus  (ap.  Apollod.,  2,  5,  7),  it  was  a 
reai  buJi  that  brought  Europa  to  Crete  ;  and,  according 
to  another  authority,  the  animal  was  selected  by  Nep- 
rnae  for  this  purpose,  and  was  sent  to  Sidon  by  Jupiter, 
fcr  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  maiden  (Nigliiua, 
ap.  Schol   ad  Oti  in.  Arat.  Pheen.,  td.  Buhle,  2,  p. 
65;.  for  which  service  he  was  afterward  placed  among 
the  stars.    (Eurip.,  Pkryx.  ap.  Eratoeth.,  eat.  14. — 
Tkeognts,  Schol  adArat.,  p.  48,  ed.  BukU. — Hygin., 
Pott.  Astr.,  21.)    It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  this 
e«  all  its  meaning  the  moment  this  bull  be- 
tbe  transformed  Jupiter.    (Compare  Gruber'e 
2,  p.  9.)    We  find,  it  is  true,  that  even  as 
a  writer  as  Hesiod  is  acquainted  with  the  meta- 
morphosis of  Jupiter  into  a  boll  (Schol.  ad  Horn.,  II., 
12,  397,  ed.  Aid,  1521,  p.  215),  but  this  only  shows 
at  how  early  a  period  the  addition  to  which  we  allude 
was  made  to  the  original  fable.    The  germe  of  that  fa- 
ble, however,  still  remained,  and  was.  in  effect,  simply 
thw,  Jove  indulged  his  passion  with  Europa  in  Crete. 
The  elucidation  of  the  mythus  mainly  depends  upon 
toe  clearing  up  of  another  question :  what  means  the 
term  Europa  primitively,  a  land  or  a  person !  The 
former  of  these  interpretations  can  in  no  way  whatever 
b«  the  true  one.    Homer  and  Hesiod,  to  whom  Eu- 
ropa is  known  aa  the  daughter  of  Pbcenix,  have  no  ac- 
quaintance with  Asia  and  Europe  as  parte  of  the  world. 
The  Asian  meadow  or  field  ("Affioc  Aei/tuv)  in  Homer 
(//iai,  2,  461),  is  merely  a  small  tract  of  land  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Caystcr.    The  name  of  Asia  only 


to  be  more  extensively  applied  as  the  interior  of 
iaia  began  to  be  better  known  to  the  Greeks. 
(Compare  Hermann,  ad  Hymn,  in  Apoll.,  250.)  Eu- 
rope, aa  a  rand,  ia  entirely  unknown  to  Homer :  the 
first  traces  of  the  name  arc  found  in  the  Hymn  to 
Apollo  (v.  150,  etqq.,  and  290,  seqq.),  where  it  is  used 
in  opposjtxm  to  the  Peloponnesus  and  the  islands,  and 
ateems  to  mdicato  the  remaining  portion  of  what  was 
subsequently  called  Hellas.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  appellation  itself  originated  in  Lower  Asia. 
Compare  the  remarks  of  Buttmann,  "  Ueber  die  my- 


thische  Vcrbindung  von  Griechcnland  mil  Astcn,  Ul 
the  Memoirs  Berl  1818,  p.  219, 

etqq.)    In  Euripides  (/pa.  in  Taur.,  v.  627>T  'he  epi- 
thet evpundc  occurs  in  the  sense  of  "  dark,"  and  witn 
this  the  explanation  of  Hesychius  coincides  :  Eiporrn, 
X*jpa  njf  ovoeuc,  $  moretvq.  The  name  E^tcpe,  then, 
will  have  been  given  by  the  Asiatics  to  the  country 
which  lay  weat  of  them,  towards  the  evening  (Ereb) 
sun,  or  the  quarter  of  darkneee.    At  what  period  this 
appellation  was  extended  to  the  whole  continent  can- 
not now  bo  ascertained  ( Ukcrt't  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p. 
210) ;  as,  however,  Pherecydcs  already  divided  toe 
earth  into  two  hemispheres  (Schol  ad  ApolL  Rhod.,  4, 
1396),  placing  Europe  in  the  north,  and  Asia,  in- 
cluding Africa,  in  the  south,  we  may  suppose  this  ar- 
rangement to  have  been  generally  received  about  the 
time  of  the  Logographsrs.    Now  it  ia  manifest,  from 
what  has  just  been  stated,  that  the  original  mythus  of 
Europa  had  no  symbolical  reference  whatever  to  tba 
continent  of  that  name.    Before,  however,  proceeding 
farther  in  the  examination  of  this  fable,  it  becomes  im- 
portant to  consider  the  lineage  assigned  to  the  female 
in  question.    Homer  (II.,  14,  321)  names  her  aa  the 
daughter  of  Pbcenix ;  so  also  Hesiod,  Bacchyltdea 
(Schol.  Dtdymi,  ed.  Aid.,  1521,  p.  216),  Asius  (Patt- 
ean.,  1,  4).  and  Moschus  (Idyll.,  2,  40).    With  the 
I,ogographers  a  discrepance  presents  itself.    Some  re- 
gard her  as  a  daughter  of  Agenor,  others  still  as  the 
offspring  of  Phcentx  (Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Rhod.,  3,  1186) : 
that  the  former  of  these  two  accounts,  however,  is  the 
more  commonly-received  one,  appears  in  the  extracts 
from  the  Logographers  as  made  by  Apoilodorus  (3,  1). 
In  the  original  mythus,  therefore,  Europa  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Phoenix,  in  the  later  and  altered  legend  she  ia 
the  child  of  Agenor.    Pbcenix  now,  according  to  the 
custom  observed  in  similar  fables,  of  naming  a  land 
after  its  first  monarch,  becomes  the  king  of  Phoenicia, 
and  hence  the  leading  idea  involved  in  the  legend, 
that  Europa  came  from  Phanicia.    Let  us  now  turn 
our  attention  more  immediately  to  the  being  and  per* 
son  of  Europa.    The  firat  passage  that  arrests  our  n> 
tice  ia  one  occurring  in  the  treatise  on  the  "  Syrian 
Goddess,"  ascribed  to  Locian  (Opp.,  ed.  Bip.,  voL 
9,  p.  87.)    "  There  is  in  Phoenicia,"  says  the  writer, 
"  another  large  temple  also,  which  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  Sidonians,  and  which,  as  they  say,  ia  the  tem- 
ple of  Astarte.  A  starts  I  suppose  to  be  the  same  with 
the  moon.    Aa,  however,  one  of  the  priests  told  me, 
it  was  the  temple  of  Europa,  the  sister  of  Cadmus. 
TWi  daughter  of  King  Agenor  was  honoured  with  a 
temple  after  her  disappearance ;  and  they  have  a  sa- 
cred tradition  (kbyov  lepov)  respecting  her,  that,  being 
very  beautiful,  she  was  beloved  by  Jupiter,  who  chan- 
ged himself  into  a  boll  and  carried  her  away  into  Crete. 
I  beard  this  also  from  other  Phoenicians ;  and,  moreover, 
the  Sidonian  money  has  represented  on  it  Europa  sit- 
ting upon  the  back  of  a  bull,  that  is,  of  Jupiter.  They 
do  not  all  agree,  however,  in  making  the  temple  to  be 
that  of  Europe."   In  toe  case  of  so  early  a  worship  at 
that  connected  with  the  Sidonian  temple,  it  is  no  won 
der  if  the  accounts  of  later  days  exhibit  some  discrep- 
ances.   According  to  the  more  common  statement, 
the  temple  was  that  of  Astarte,  whom  the  writer  just 
quoted  makes  identical  with  the  moon.    Creuzer  has 
shown  with  great  ability  (Symbolik,  vol.  2,  p.  65),  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  Syro- Phoenician  goddesses  con- 
veyed the  idea  of  the  humid,  receiving,  fruit-yielding 
Earth,  and  the  impregnated  and  in  turn  impregnating 
Moon.    Tbia  laat  idea  shows  itself  very  clearly  in  the 
attributes  of  the  Phoenician  Aatarte.    Not  only  is  she 
regarded  by  Lucian  and  others  (Selden,  de  Diie  Syr., 
p.  244)  as  identical  with  Selene,  but  she  is  even 
styled,  on  that  account,  the  Queen  of  Heaven  {Jcrcm  , 
7,  17) ;  and  the  etymology  given  by  Herodian,  though 
of  no  value  in  itself,  yet  ia  of  importance  to  the  pres- 
ent discussion  as  showing  'he  onion  of  idea  with  re> 
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apect  to  Selene  and  Astarte.  (totvuue  Si  'korpoap- 
rjfv  bvoftd^ovot,  atTJ/vnv  elvat  GiTuovrec.  Herodian, 
5,  6,  10.)  This  goddess  had  the  principal  seat  of  her 
worship  in  Sidon.  (S  King$,  23, 13.)  As  lunar  god- 
dess, Astarte  had,  among  her  other  symbols,  some  of 


the  attributes  of  the  ball;  she  wore,  says  Sanchotua- 
tbon  (op.  Euseb.,  Prep.  Evang.,  1,  10),  the  hide  of 
a  buU  as  an  ornament  for  the  head  when  she  wandered 
jver  the  earth.  In  all  the  physico-religions  systems 
of  Lower  Asia  there  existed  a  great  uniformity  in 
the  leading  principles  (Creuzer,  Symbolik,  vol.  2,  p. 
1 1,  seqq),  snd  throughout  a  large  portion  of  this  coun- 
try the  worship  of  the  moon  was  firmly  established. 
Without  stopping  to  discover  any  traces  of  this  in  the 
Phrygian  rites,  or  in  those  of  the  goddess  of  Comana, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  Artemis  Tauro polos,  who 
would  seem,  in  many  respects,  -to  have  been  the  same 
with  the  Phoenician  Aatarte.  (Compare  Creuzer,  Sym- 
bolik, toI.  4,  p.  199  —  MiUm,  Galerte  Myth.,  vol.  1, 
pi  34.  Nr.  121.)  It  is  curious  to  observe,  moreover, 
that  Artemis  Tauropotoa  was  worshipped  on  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  primitive  seat  of  the  Phoenician 
race  (Eustath.  ad  Dionyt.  Perieg.,  609.  — Com- 
pare Dupuis,  Memoir es  de  rinstit.  not.,  an.  XII., 
Litt.  et  b.  arts,  vol.  6,  p.  11.)  Nor  should  wo  omit 
to  notice,  that,  from  the  researches  of  Creuzer,  the 
worship  of  Diana  Luna  would  appear  to  have  extended 
not  only  along  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  also  in  various  parts 
of  middle  Asia ;  and  that  the  symbolical  mode  of  rep- 
resenting this  goddess  was  a  female  figure  riding  on  a 
bull,  with  a  crescent-shaped  veil  over  her  head.  Such 
is  the  way  in  which  she  appears  on  a  medal  of  the  Isl- 
and leans  (Harduin,  de  Num.  Antic.,  p.  217),  where 
this  worship  also  prevailed.  (Strab ,  638.)  It  is  ex- 
tremely probable,  that  some  early  statue  of  Diana  Luna, 
represented  in  precisely  the  same  posture  as  the  figure 
on  the  Icarian  medal,  gave  rise  to  the  mythus  of  the  car- 
rying away  of  Europa  by  a  bull ;  and  thus  Euro  pa  be- 
longs, aa  an  imaginary  personage,  to  the  cycle  of  the 
lunar  worship.  To  place  this  in  a  still  clearer  light, 
let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  testimony  afforded  by 
ancient  works  of  art.  Achilles  Tatiua  (p.  10. — Com- 
pare Plin.,  36,  10)  saw,  in  the  Sidonian  temple  of  As- 
tart*,  among  the  sacred  offerings,  a  painting  which 
had  for  its  subject  the  carrying  off  of  Europa.  The 
description  of  this  differs  only  in  some  collateral  points 
from  that  of  a  painting  preserved  to  us  in  the  tomb  of 
the  Nasonii,  of  which  Belloir  makes  mention.  (Pic- 
turtt  Antique  sejmlrhrt  Ntuoniorum  in  via  Flamtma. 
—Greet.,  The*.  Ant.  Rom,,  vol.  12,  p.  1069.)  The 
scene  is  laid  on  the  shore  near  Sidon :  the  bull  hastens 
with  his  lovely  harden  over  the  waves,  and  the  play- 
mates of  Europa  stand  lost  in  astonishment  and  grief. 
The  bearing  away  of  Europa  is  the  subject  also  of 
many  sculptured  stones  that  have  come  down  to  us. 
(Consult  Montfaueon,  Ant.  EzpL,  vol.  1,  pi.  19,  Nr. 
4. — Gori,  Museum.  Plorent.,  vol.  1,  tab.  66,  Nr.  9. — 
Avgustini  Gemma,  ed.  Gron.,  tab.  185. — Gemmr  An- 
tiche,  p.  2,  tab.  27. —  Wincktimann,  CataL  de  Stoseh., 
p.  67.  —  Thesaurus  Brandenb.,  p.  195.)— Even  the 
name  Europa  itself  baa  reference  to  thia  female's  iden- 
tity with  the  moon.  It  is  derived,  most  probably,  from 
tbpvwb, "  broad-visaged,"  and  alludes  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  moon  when  at  its  full.  Her  mother'a  name, 
moreover,  ie  TtjXtfdooa,  "she  that  enlightens  from 
afar."  In  Crete  she  subsequently  marries  'A.sripuoe, 
"  the  Surry,"  and  gives  birth  to  Mines,  which  con- 
nects her  name  with  that  of  Pastphae  (Tlaaifdn), 
"  she  that  enlightens  all."— The  conclusion,  then,  to 
which  we  would  come,  is  this,  that  the  legend  of  Eu- 
ropa relates  to  the  introduction  of  the  lunar  worship, 
t>y  Phoenician  colonists,  into  Crete.  (Hock's  Kreta, 
vol.  I,  p.  83,  seqq.)— The  identity  of  Europa  and  the 
Moon  is  also  recognised  by  Knight.  (Inquiry  into  the 
Symb.  Lang.,  dec. — Class.  Joum.,  vol.  25,  p.  247.) 
His  word  a  are  as  follows :  *'  It  is  in  the  character  of 


the  destroying  attribute,  that  Diana  »  called  TATPO 
IIOAA,  and  BOON  EAATEIA,  in  allusion  tt  her  be 
ing  borne  or  drawn  by  bulls ;  and  it  is  probable  thai 
some  such  symbolical  composition  gave  rite  to  the 
''able  of  Jupiter  and  Europa ;  for  it  appear*  that,  ia 
Phoenicia,  Europa  and  Astarte  were  only  different  ti- 
ties  for  the  same  personage,  who  waa  the  deity  of  the 
Moon ;  comprehending  both  the  Diana  and  Celestial 
Venus  of  the  Greeks." — III.  A  district  of  Macedonia, 
in  which  was  situate  the  town  of  Europus.  Some  ge- 
ographers make  it  to  have  been  a  part  of  Thrace,  but 
without  any  good  reason.  It  was  also  called  Europii 
( Vid.  Europus.) 

Europus,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  aituate,  according  tt 
Pliny  (4,  10),  on  the  river  Axius,  and  in  the  district 
of  Emathia.  Ptolemy  does  not  ascribe  it  to  thia  dis- 
trict, however,  but  to  one  which  he  calls  MaUa  (p.  84) 
But,  according  to  Pliny,  there  was  another  Europai, 
aituated  on  the  river  Khosdias  (perhaps  Ludtai),  o 
which  Strabo  also  speaks.   (Strabo,  327.) 

Eu rotas,  I.  a  river  of  Laconia,  and  the  largest  in 
the  Peloponnesus.  It  rises  in  Arcadia,  near  Asea,  a 
little  to  the  southwest  of  Tegea,  and,  after  running  a 
abort  distance,  disappears  under  ground.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  mountains  which  separata  Arcadia 
from  Laconia,  it  reappears  in  the  latter  country,  in 
the  district  of  Belmina.  It  then  traverses  that  prov- 
ince, and  passes  by  Sparta  to  Helos,  near  which  town 
it  empties  into  the  sea.  (Strabo,  342. — Dionyt  Pi- 
rieg.,  v.  411.)  The  Eurotaa  flowed  to  the  east  oi 
Sparta,  aa  we  are  informed  by  Polybius ;  its  stream 
was  full  and  rapid,  and  could  seldom  be  forded.  Eu- 
rotaa, the  third  king  after  Lelex,  enlarged  and  regu- 
lated its  bed,  drew  a  canal  from  it,  drained  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  and,  from  feelings  of  gratjtude  oa  the 
part  of  his  subjects,  had  his  name  given  to  the  stream- 
(Pausan.,  3,  1.)  The  modern  name  is  Basih^s 
(pronounced  Vasilipotamo),  and  signifying  the  royal 
river,  in  allusion  to  certain  petty  princes,  depends 
upon  the  eastern  emperors,  who  possessed  a  ftnai. 
kingdom  in  this  quarter  during  the  middle  ages. 
(Maunert,  Geogr.,  vol.  8,  p.  595.)  Dodwell.  bow- 
ever,  states  that  the  most  common  appellation  for  the 
Eurotaa  at  the  present  day  ia  Iri.   (Close.  Tear,  vol 

2,  p.  409.)— II.  A  river  of  Tbessaly,  called  alio  Ti 
taresius,  rising  in  Mount  Titarus,  a  branch  of  Olym- 
pus, and  falling  into  the  Peneua,  a  little  above  the  vale 
of  Tempe.  fta  modern  name  is  the  Sarants  Port* 
Its  having  been  called  Eurotaa  as  well  as  Tiure«ii» 
is  stated  by  various  authorities.  (Compare  Srrth, 
Epit.  7,  p.  329,  and  the  author  of  the  Sibylline  «w 

3,  p.  227.)  Although,  however,  the  Titaresius  fell 
into  the  Peneua,  the  waters  of  the  two  rivers  did  not 
mingle ;  as  those  of  the  Pcneus  were  clear  and  limpid, 
while  those  of  the  Titaresius  were  impregnated  with  a 
thick  unctuous  substance,  which  floated  like  oil  on  the 
aurface.  Hence  the  fabulous  account  of  its  being  a 
branch  of  the  infernal  Stvx.  (Strabo,  441. — B m . 
II.,  2,  751.—  Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol  1.  p.  369  ) 

Euros,  a  wind  blowing  from  the  southeast.  It  v/*» 
sometimes  called  by  the  Latin  writers  Vuhumos. 
(Sense.,  Quast.  Nat.,  6,  16.)  Those,  however,  who 
recognised  only  four  winds,  made  Euros  the  East  wind, 
and  attempted  to  confirm  this  opinion  by  a  teuimt 
derivation  of  the  name,  making  Evpoc  indicate  on 
ttk"  (**  b^uv,  "  blowing  from  the  east,"  i.  e.,  the  pom' 
of  the  heavens  where  Aurora  first  appears 

EcbyIlos,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Opbeltius,  snd  one  ol 
the  followers  of  ^Sneas.  Virgil  has  immortal.xed  the 
inseparable  friendship  between  him  and  Nisas.  (Vid 
Nisub.) 

Eurybates,  I.  a  herald  of  Agamemnon,  in  tto 
Trojan  war,  who,  with  Talthybiua,  took  Briseis  sway 
from  Achilles,  under  the  orders  of  that  mowrch. 
(Horn,  II.,  1, 320.)— II.  A  herald  of  lessee.  (#*» 
//.,  2,  184.) 
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Cvbybudcs,  a  Spartan,  commander  of  the  cocn- 
*ned  Grecian  fleet  at  the  battle*  of  Artemisium  and 
Salami*.  He  was  appointed  to  this  office,  although 
Sparta  scot  only  ten  ships,  by  the  desire  of  the  allies, 
woo  refused  to  obey  an  Athenian.  (Herod.,  8,  3.— 
Bahr,  ad  toe.)  An  allusion  to  the  famous  scene  be- 
tween Eorybtade*  and  Thcmistocles  will  be  found 
under  the  latter  article.   ( Fid.  Themistocles.) 

EcBTDict,  I.  the  wife  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Mace- 
donia    She  had,  by  her  husband  Alexander,  Perdiccas 
and  Philip,  and  one  daughter  called  Euryone,  who  was 
married  to  Ptolemy  Alontes.    A  criminal  partiality 
for  her  daughter's  husband,  to  whom  she  offered  her 
hand  and  the  kingdom,  made  her  conspire  against 
Amyntas,  who  must  have  fallen  a  victim  to  her  infi- 
delity, bad  not  Euryone  discovered  it    Amyntas  for- 
gave her.    Alexander  ascended  the  throne  after  his 
father's  death,  and  perished  by  the  ambition  of  his 
mother.    Perdiccas,  who  succeeded  him,  shared  his 
Cite ;  but  Philip,  who  was  the  next  in  succession,  se- 
cured himself  against  all  attempt*  from  hi*  mother, 
and  ascended  the  throne  with  peace  tod  universal 
satisfaction.    Eorydice  fled  to  Iphicratea,  the  Athe- 
nian general,  for  protection.  The  manner  of  her  death 
is  unknown.   (C.  Nep.,  VU.  Iphiel.,  3.) — II.  A  daugh- 
ter of  An  tipster,  and  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  I.  of  Egypt, 
jy  whom  she  had  several  children.    After  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  she  proceeded  to  Alexandrea 
(or  the  purpose  of  rejoining  her  husband,  and  she 
brought  with  ber  Berenice,  her  niece,  who  proved  the 
source  of  all  ber  misfortunes.    For  Berenice  inspired 
Ptolemy  with  *o  strong  a  passion,  that  he  took  her  as 
his  second  wife,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  controlled 
entirely  bv  her  influence.    Eurydice  and  her  children 
retired  to  the  court  of  Seieucus,  king  of  Syria.  One 
of  ber  daughter?  subsequently  married  Agathoclea,  son 
of  Lysimachus ;  and  another,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 
Ptolemy  Cerauous,  the  eldest  of  her  sons,  seised  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Macedonia.    Eurydice  followed  him 
te  that  country,  and  contributed  to  conciliate  towards 
ban  the  minds  of  the  Macedonians,  through  the  respect 
which  they  entertained  for  the  memory  of  her  father 
Antipater.    Ptolemy  Ceraunus  having  been  slain,  B.C. 
00,  in  a  battle  against  the  Gauls,  Macedonia  was  de- 
livered up  to  the  ravages  of  these  barbarians,  snd  Eu- 
rvd.ee  fled  for  protection  to  the  city  of  Cassandrea. 
In  order  to  attach  the  inhabitants  more  strongly  to  ber 
interests,  she  gsve  them  their  freedom ;  and  they, 
through  gratitude,  established  a  festival  called  after 
her  Eury'due a.   The  rest  of  her  history  is  not  known. 
^III-  A  daughter  of  Amyntas  and  Cynane.    Her  pre- 
vious name  was  Adea,  afterward  changed  to  Eurydice 
(Arrian,  ap.  Phot.,  cod.,  93— vol.  1,  p.  70,  ed.  Bekker.) 
She  married  Aridaeus,  the  half-brother  of  Alexander, 
and  for  some  time,  through  the  aid  of  Cassander,  de- 
fended Macedonia  against  Polysperchon  and  Olyropias. 
Having  been  forsaken,  at  length,  by  ber  own  troops, 
she  fell  into  the  hands  of  Olympias,  together  with  ber 
h'js'rand.    Both  were  put  to  death  by  that  queen. 
\Justin,  14,5.) — IV.  Wife  of  Orpheus.    As  she  fled 
before  Aristsjus  she  was  bitten  by  a  serpent  in  the 
grass,  and  died  of  the  wound.    Her  disconsolate  hus- 
band determined  to  descend  to  the  lower  world,  to  en- 
Ctavoor  to  procure  ber  restoration  to  life.    Pluto  and 
Proserpina  listened  to  his  prayer ;  and  Eurydice  was 
alio  wed  to  return,  on  the  express  condition  that  Or- 
pheus should  not  look  back  upon  ber  till  they  were  sr- 
rrved  to  the  regions  of  day.    Fearing  that  she  might 
not  b*  following  him,  the  anxious  husoand  looked  back, 
•ad  (hereby  lost  her.    ( Vtd.  Orpheus.) 

Ec amino*,  a  river  of  Psmphv.-a,  in  Asia  Minor, 
nsing  m  the  chain  of  Mount  Taurus,  mnd,  after  pacing 
be  eity  of  Aspcndus,  falling  into  toe  Mediterranean 
oelow  that  place.  (Scylax,  p.  40. — Mela,  1,  14. — 
t,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p.  134  )  Near  it  the 
i  were  defeated  by  the  Athenians  under  Ci- 


mpn,  B.C.  470,  in  both  a  naval  and  and  fight,  lie 
Persian  ships  were  drawn  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
to  the  number  of  350,  or,  as  some  affirm,  600  ;  but,  on 
the  first  attack,  they  fled  to  the  shore  and  were  atrandod 
Cimon  then  landed  his  forces,  and,  after  a  severe  en- 
gagement, routed  the  enemy,  and  took  their  camp  and 
baggage.  (Plut.,  Vu.  Cm  —Thueyd.,  1, 100.)  This 
signal  victory  annihilated  the  Persian  navy.  The  Eu» 
rymedon  is  now  the  Capri-sou,  and  appears  to  have 
undergone  considerable  changes  since  ancient  times, 
for  the  bar  at  the  mouth  is  now  so  shallow  as  to  be 
impassable  to  boats  that  draw  more  than  one  foot  of 
water.    (Cramer's  Asia.  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  381.) 

Edryphon,  a  Cnidian  physician,  a  contemporary  o 
Hippocrates,  but  probably  older  in  years,  since  he  is 
deemed  the  author  of  the  Cnidian  aphorisms  which  are 
quoted  by  Hippocrates.    (Galen,  Comment,  in  Hipp 
de  vietu  acut.,  p.  43.) 

Ecbypon,  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Sous.  Accord- 
ing to  Pausaniss  (3,  7),  his  reign  was  so  glorious  a  one, 
that  bis  descendants  were  called  from  him.Euryponti- 
det,  although  the  family  belonged  to  the  Proclidsj. 
Plutarch,  however  (Vil.  Lycurg.,  c.  3),  says  that  the 
change  of  name  was  owing  to  Eurypon's  having  relax- 
ed the  strictness  of  kingly  government,  and  inclined  to 
the  interests  of  the  people.  (Consult  Valeh  naer,  ad 
Tkeocrit.  Adoniaz.,  p.  371.) 

EoavsTHf  nbs,  a  son  of  Aristodemus,  who  reigned 
conjointly  with  bis  twin-brother  Procles  at  Sparta.  It 
was  not  known  which  of  the  two  was  bore  first ;  the 
mother,  who  wished  to  see  both  her  sons  raised  on  tho 
throne,  refused  to  declare  it ;  and  they  were  both  ap- 
pointed kings  of  Sparta  by  order  of  the  oracle  of  Del- 
phi, B.C.  1 108.    After  the  death  of  the  two  brothers, 
the  Laceda-monians,  who  knew  not  to  what  family  the 
right  of  seniority  and  succession  belonged,  permitted 
two  kings  to  sit  on  the  throne,  one  of  each  family. 
The  descendants  of  Euryethenes  were  called  Eurys- 
tkemda,  and  those  of  Procles,  Proclidct.    It  was  in- 
consistent with  the  laws  of  Sparta  for  two  kings  of  the 
same  family  to  ascend  tho  throne  together,  yet  that  law 
was  sometime*  violated  by  oppression  and  tyranny. 
Eurysthenes  had  a  son  called  Agis,  who  succeeded 
him.   His  descendants  were  called  Agidee.  There  sal 
on  the  throne  of  Sparta  31  king*  of  the  family  of  Eu 
rysthenes,  and  only  34  of  the  Proclid*.    The  former 
were  the  more  illustrious.    (Herodot.,  4,  147 ;  6, 52.- 
Pausan.,  3,  1.— C.  Nep.,  Vit.  Ages.) 
EoRTSTHBNiDA.    Kid.  Eurysthenes. 
Eur Y6THEU s,  a  king  of  Argos  and  Mycenas,  son  o 
Sthenelus  and  Nicippe  the  daughter  of  Pelops.  Juno 
hsstened  bis  birth  by  two  months,  that  he  might  come 
into  the  world  before  Hercules,  the  son  of  Alcmena, 
as  the  younger  of  the  two  was  doomed  by  order  of  Ju- 
piter to  be  subservient  to  the  will  of  the  other.   ( Vid. 
Alcmena.)   The  right  thus  obtained  was  cruelly  exer- 
cised by  Euryslheus,  and  led  to  the  performance  of  the 
twelve  celebrated  labours  of  Hercules.    The  success 
of  the  hero  in  achieving  the?o  so  alarmed  Euryslh- 
eus, that  he  furnished  himself  with  a  brazen  vessel, 
where  be  might  secure  himself  a  safe  retreat  in  case  o 
danger.  Apollodorus  says  tliat  it  waa  a  vessel  of  brass 
(ntSov  x&kovv,  ApoUod.,  2,  6,  1),  which  he  construct- 
ed secretly  under  ground.    It  sppesrs,  in  fact,  to  have 
been  a  subterraneous  chamber,  covered  within  wi  h 
plates  of  brass.  The  remaina  of  the  treasury  of  At  re  J* 
at  Mycene  indicate  a  building  of  a  similar  description, 
the  nails  which  probably  served  to  fasten  plates  of  this 
metal  to  the  walls  still  appearing.    These  nails  consist 
of  88  part*  oT  copper  snd  13  of  tin.    A  similar  ex- 
planation may  be  given  of  the  bracen  temple  of  Miner 
va  at  Sparta.    Vid.  Chalciaecus.    (Gell's  Ittnerary, 
p.  33.)   After  Hercules  had  been  translated  to  the 
skies,  Eurystbeus  persecuted  his  children,  and  threat 
ened  with  war  Ceyx,  kingof  Trachis,  at  whose  court 
they  had  taken  shelter.    They  thereupon  fled  to  Ath 
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ens,  and  received  protection  from  the  inhabitants,  who 
refused  to  deliver  them  up  to  Eurystheuo.  A  war  en* 
«ued,  in  which  Euryatheua  and  his  five  aona  were  slain, 
the  former  by  the  hand  of  Hyllos,  eon  of  Hercules. 
The  head  of  the  monarch  was  sent  to  Alcmena,  who 
dog  out  the  eyes  with  a  weaving- shuttle.  (Apollod., 
2,  8,  1,  where  for  Ktptcioi  we  are  to  read  ncpxiSi.) 
Other  accounts  of  his  end,  however,  are  given  by  other 
writers.  (Eurip.,  Heraclid.,  928,  teyq. —  Compare 
Isocr.,  Panog.,  15.) 

East tis  (idoM),  a  patronvmic  of  lole,  daughter  of 
Eury  lus.   ( Ovid,  Met. ,  9,  395. ) 

Eorytos,  a  monarch  of  (Echaba,  who  taught  Her- 
cules the  use  of  the  bow.  (Apollod.,  2, 4, 9. — Heyne, 
id  loe.)  He  offered  his  daughter  lole  to  him  who 
should  surpass  himself  and  his  sons  in  archery.  Her- 
cules conquered,  but  Eurytus  refused  to  give  his 
daughter  to  the  hero,  who  therefore  put  him  and  his 
sons  to  death,  and  led  away  lole  captive.  (Apollotl., 
2,  6.  1.— Id.,  2,  7,  7.) 

Ecsxnfos  PamfhIli,  I.  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
among  the  earlier  Christian  writers,  and  the  friend  of 
Constaotine,  was  born  in  Palestine,  probably  at  Ca>sa- 
rea,  about  264  A.D.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  Anti- 
och,  and  is  believed  to  have  received  holy  orders  from 
Agapins,  bishop  of  Ctssarea.  After  having  been  or- 
dained presbyter,  he  set  up  a  school  in  his  native  city, 
and  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Pamphilus, 
bishop  of  Ccsarea,  who  suffered  martyrdom  under 
Galerius,  A.D.  309,  and  in  memory  of  whose  friendship 
he  added  to  his  name  the  term  Pampkili,  L  e.,  "(the 
friend)  of  Pamphilus."  After  the  martyrdom  of  bis 
friend  he  removed  to  Tyre,  and  thence  to  Egypt,  where 
he  himself  was  imprisoned.  On  his  return  from 
Egypt,  he  succeeded  Agapius  in  the  see  of  Camrea, 
Ait).  315.  In  common  with  many  other  bishops  of 
Palestine,  he  at  first  espoused  the  cause  of  Arius  ;  but 
at  the  council  of  Nice,  in  325,  where  the  Emperor  Con- 
stat! tine  assigned  to  Eusebius  the  office  of  opening  the 
session  of  the  assembly,  the  opinions  of  the  here* i arch 
were  condemned.  He  is  said,  however,  to  have  raised 
some  objections  to  the  words  "  consubstantisl  with  the 
Father,"  as  applied  to  the  Son  in  the  Nicene  creed. 
His  intimacy  with  his  namesake  Eusebius,  bishop  of 
Nicomedia,  who  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  Arius, 
led  him  also  to  favour  the  same,  and  to  use  his  influ- 
ence with  the  emperor  for  the  purpose  of  reinstating 
Arius  in  the  church,  in  defianco  of  the  opposition  of 
Athanasius.  The  party  to  which  be  attached  himself 
were  called  Eusebians,  from  their  leader  Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia,  and  they  seem  to  have  acted  in  a  great 
degree  through  hostility  towards  Athanasius  and  his 
supporters,  as  they  did  not,  as  yet,  openly  advocate  the 
objectionablo  tenets  of  Arius,  who  had  himself  appa- 
rently  submitted  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Nice. 
Eusebius  afterward,  in  330,  assisted  nt  the  council  of 
Antioch,  where  the  Arians  triumphed,  and  he  was  pres- 
ent at  the  council  of  Tyre  in  335,  and  joined  those 
bishops  who  censured  the  proceedings  of  Athanasius, 
the  great  champion  of  orthodoxy.  Eusebius  was  de- 
puted by  this  council  to  defend  before  Constantino  the 
judgment  which  they  had  passed  against  Athanasius ; 
and  he  appears  to  have  used  his  influence  with  the  em- 
peror to  have  Athanasiua  banished.  The  part  which 
be  took  in  this  unfortunate  controversy  ciused  him  to 
be  stigmatized  as  an  Arian,  though  it  appears  that  he 
fully  admitted  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  and  all  that  his 
accusers  can  prove  is,  that  be  believed  there  was  a  cer- 
tain subordination  among  the  persons  of  the  Trin- 
ity. He  was  much  in  favour  with  Constantino,  with 
whom  be  maintained  an  epistolary  correspondence, 
many  specimens  of  which  he  has  inserted  in  his  life  of 
that  prince.  He  died  soon  after  his  imperial  patron,  in 
339  or  340.  Eusebius  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  time.  "  It  appears  from  his  works,"  savs 
TiUemont.  "that  he  had  read  all  sorts  of  Greek  au- 
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thors,  whether  philosophers,  historian?,  or  ditines,  of 
Egypt,  I'htenicis,  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa."  Though 
his  industrious  researches  render  his  writings  nimble, 
they  are  defective  in  judgment  and  accuracy.  All  tot 
studies  of  Eusebius  were  directed  towards  the  religion 
which  he  professed,  and  if  he  cultivated  chroaolo|rv,  ii 
was  with  the  view  of  establishing  on  a  solid  basis  ibt 
confidence  to  which  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  present  so  fair  a  claim.    He  displayed  tbt 
fruits  of  his  researches  in  a  ChronuU,  or  Uniterm 
History  (navrodan*)  laropia\  divided  into  two  books. 
In  the  first  of  these,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Chronography  {Xpovoypafia),  he  relates  the  origin  and 
the  history  of  all  nations  and  empires,  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  down  to  325  A.D.    He  pursues  in 
ethnographic  order,  devoting  a  particular  section  to 
each  people.  The  duration  of  the  reigns  of  princes  wu 
fixed  in  it,  and  the  author  entered  into  details  on  certain 
events.   In  this  first  portion  of  the  work,  Eusebius  in- 
troduced extracts  from  various  historical  writers  «  hose 
productions  are  lost,  such  as  Alexander  Polyhistor, 
Derosus,  Amydenua,  Manetbo,  dec.   The  second  part, 
entitled  "  Chronical  Canon"  (Xpovtxoc  Kavuvl  con- 
sisted of  synchronistic  tallies,  giving,  by  periods  often 
years  each,  the  names  of  sovereigns,  and  the  principal 
events  which  had  taken  place,  from  the  call  of  Abra- 
ham (B.C.  2017).    In  compiling  this  part  of  his  la- 
bours Eusebius  availed  himself  of  the  Chronography 
of  Sextus  Julius  Africanue,  which  be  inserted  almost 
entire  in  his  Canon,  completing  it  by  the  aid  of  Mane 
tho,  Joscphus,  and  other  historians.    This  he  contin 
ued  also  to  his  own  timea.    We  possess  a  I>attn  trans 
Istion  of  this  chronicle,  made  by  St.  Jerome :  it  is  not, 
after  all,  however,  a  simple  version,  since  this  father 
continued  the  dates  down  to  the  year  378,  and  mad* 
several  changes  also  in  the  first  part  of  the  work  The 
Greek  text  itself  is  lost ;  and  though  George  SyneeUos 
has  inserted  many  fragments  of  it  in  hia  Chronicle,  and 
Eusebius  himself  has  done  the  same  in  bis  Prtpan- 
tio  Evngetiea,  the  remembrance  of  this  original  text 
was  so  far  lost,  that  doubts  began  to  be  entertained 
whether  that  of  the  first  book  had  ever  existed,  some 
critics  being  persuaded  that  Eusebius  had  written  no 
other  chronological  work  besides  his  Canon.  Joseph 
Scaliger,  however,  undertook  to  reconstruct  the  first 
book  of  the  work,  by  uniting  all  the  fragments  scatter- 
ed throughout  the  writings  of  the  various  authors  to 
whom  allusion  has  been  made.    The  whole  sobiecJ 
has  at  length  been  cleared  up  in  our  own  days,  and  all 
uncertainty  on  this  point  has  been  put  completely  to 
rest.    In  1792,  an  Armenian  of  Constantinople,  named 
Georgius  Johannis,  discovered  an  Armenian  translation 
of  the  entire  work.    He  made  a  copy  of  this,  and 
transmitted  it  in  1794  to  Dr.  Zohrab  at  Venice.  The 
precise  date  of  the  manuscript  in  question  is  unknown , 
but  as  the  version  is  mentioned  by  Mosca  of  Chorrne. 
it  ought  to  bo  as  old  at  least  as  tho  fifth  century.  The 
first  book  of  the  Chroniclrof  Eusebius,  with  which  we 
are  made  acquainted  through  the  medium  of  this  trans- 
lation, is  preceded  by  a  preface,  in  which  the  author 
gives  an  account  of  the  plan  and  difficulty  of  his  'Jn- 
ofirtaking.    It  is  divided  into  forty-eight  chapters,  ot 
which  the  first  twenty-two  embrace  the  chronology  oi 
the  Chaldeans,  Assyrians,  Medea,  Lydians,  Peraans, 
Hebrews,  and  Egyptians,  comprehending  under  the 
latter  head  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies.    Almost  all 
that  these  chapters  contain  existed  already  in  Syneel 
lus  and  in  the  Pr*  pa  ratio  Evangelica ;  and  hence  we 
have  not  been  very  great  gainers  by  the  discovery  of 
the  Armenian  version,  as  Tar  as  this  portion  of  it  ii 
concerned.    According  to  M.  Raool- Rochettc  (Jour- 
nal drjs  Savant,  1819,  p.  545),  the  remaining  chapters, 
from  the  twenty-third  to  the  forty-eighth,  are  devoted 
to  the  chronology  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  dowc 
to  tho  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  he  has  promised  io 
communicate  to  the  world  whatever  he  may  find  there 
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m  sufficiently  novel  in  its  nature  to  merit  each  notice. 
An  tccount  of  the  Armenian  version  m  alto  given  by 
Stmt  Martin  (Jennie/  det  Sammi,  1820,  p.  106). 
The  conclusion  to  which  the  left-mentioned  writer  ar- 
rives, is  as  follows :  thai  the  great  advantages  ex- 
pected to  have  been  derived  from  the  version  to  which 
we  are  referring,  moat  be  graduated  much  lower  than 
they  originally  were  ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  that 
this  discovery  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  hon- 
ourable mention,  since  it  gives  a  great  degree  of  cer- 
tainty to  many  partienlars,  of  which  we  were  before 
pot  in  possession  relative  to  ancient  history,  and  ren- 
ders incontestable  the  authority  of  the  Greek  frsgrncnts 
pablished  by  Scauger. — Eoscbius  was  also  the  author 
of  an  Ecclesiastical  History  {'KKKXrioiaariKi}  iaropta), 
in  ten  books,  from  the  origin  of  Christianity  down  to 
A.D.  884,  a  year  which  immediately  preceded  the 
triumph  of  the  Catholic  church  over  A  nanism.  This 
work  contains  no  express  history  of  church  dogmas. 
The  author  proposed  to  himself  s  different  object, 
which  he  specifies  in  the  first  book.    It  waa  to  make 
known  the  succession  ol  the  apostles,  end  the  individ- 
uals who,  placed  a'  the  head  of  the  different  churches, 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  firmness  and  apos- 
tolic virtues,  or  who  defended  the  word  of  God  by  their 
writings ;  to  mako  mention  of  the  persons  who  had 
endeavoured  to  propagate  false  doctrines  ;  to  describe 
the  misfortunes  and  sufferings  that  had  befallen  the 
Jewt»h  nation,  as  a  punishment  for  their  rejection  of 
the  Saviour ;  as  well  ss  the  persecutions  to  which  the 
faithful  bed  been  exposed,  and  the  triumph  procured 
for  Christianity  by  the  Emperor  Conetantine.    A  sec- 
ondary object  which  Eusebius  had  in  view,  although 
he  does  not  efprcssly  mention  it,  waa  to  (ranamit  to 
posterity  literary  notices  of  those  writers  who  had 
treated  before  hire  of  detached  portions  of  the  sacred 
history-    What  be  proposed  to  himself,  however,  was 
lew  to  instruct  and  edify  the  faithful,  than  to  place  in 
the  bands  of  the  Gentiles  a  work  which  might  induce 
them  to  renounce  the  errors  of  their  religious  systems 
ind  the  prejudices  of  education.    One  is  tempted,  at 
least,  to  aeenbe  this  intention  to  him,  when  wo  call  to 
mtnd  that  his  work  contains  a  number  of  things  known 
to  every  Christian  reader ;  such  as,  for  example,  all 
that  relates  to  the  person  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  sacred  writings ;  and  also  when  we 
consider  the  ekill  he  has  displayed  in  placing  in  a 
prominent  point  of  view  the  claims  of  Christianity, 
without,  at  the  same  rime,  making  any  direct  attack  on 
he  absurdities  of  paganism.    As  Eusebiue  makes  no 
mention  of  the  troubles  occasioned  in  the  church  by 
the  doctrines  of  Arianism,  it  baa  been  concluded  that 
hie  history  was  not  continued  by  him  during  the  last 
sixteen  years  of  hie  life  (for  he  lived  until  340) ;  but 
that,  being  brought  down  by  him  to  en  epoch  anterior 
to  the  council  of  Nice,  it  was  concluded  in  334.  In 
support  of  this  opinion  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Pau- 
bous,  the  bishop,  to  whom  he  addresses  himself  at  the 
amraencement  of  the  tenth  book,  was  dead  in  336. 
(Consult  HaaJu,  dt  Byzantinarwn  rtntm-Mcriptaribus 
'tder,  L*p*  ,  1677,  4to,  pt.  1,  c.  1,  4  383.)   In  gen- 
eral, Eusebius  may  be  called  a  moderate,  impartial, 
and  jodicknss  writer.    His  history  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  Rufinus,  a  priest  of  Aquileia,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
he  has  made,  however,  retrenchments  as  well  ae 
and  has  added  a  supplement  in  two  books, 
to  the  death  of  Theodosiua  the  Great, 
res,  in  turn,  translated  into  Greek  by 
Geiasrus  of  Cyxicus,  about  476.    Fabriciua  (Bibl. 
Gr<ZKy  vol.  8,  p.  445)  eays,  that  the  work  of  Rufinus 
was  translated  by  St.  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem,  and  he  re- 
fers to  Photiua  as  hie  authority  for  this  assertion.  The 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  speaks  of  this  translation 
from  hearsay,  for  he  never  saw  it :  indeed,  it  never 
stmtd  have  existed;  since  St,  Cyrill  died  in  386,  and 


395.  The  Latin  translation  of  Rufinus  sLll  exists, 
but  the  Greek  version  of  hie  supplement  is  lost.  Ni- 
cephorua  Callistus,  a  compiler  of  the  fourteenth  centu 
ry,  has  incorporated  into  his  ecclesiastical  history  the 
greater  part  of  that  of  Eusebius. — The  other  works  ol 
Eusebius  which  have  relation  to  the  department  of  ec- 
clesiastical history  are  the  following :  Ilrpi  rCtv  ev  Ha 
Xaiarivrj  fiaprvpitauvTuv,  "Of  those  who  suffered  mar 
tyrdom  in  Palestine."  The  period  referred  to  is  the 
persecution  of  Dioclesian  and  Maximin,  from  303  to 
309. — Adyor  TpituovTacrqpiKoc,  "Thirty-year  dis- 
course," i.  e.,  an  Eloge  on  Constantino,  pronounced 
in  the  thirtieth  year  ofhis  reign,  A.D.  335. — Ilepi  rov 
Kara  oVoe  (3fov  rov  ftaaapiov  Kuvaravrivov  rov  Be- 
otXeur.  A  life  of  Constantino,  in  four  books.  It  is 
rather  an  clogo  than  a  biographical  sketch. — Twv  ap- 
Xatuv  uaprvfxjv  owayuyr/,  "  A  Collection  of  Ancient 
Martyrs."  This  work  is  lost,  but  many  fragments 
have  been  preserved  by  the  legendary  writers  of  sub- 
sequent ages.— A  life  of  Pamphilus,  of  which  there 
remains  a  solitary  fragment. — Utpi  ruv  Kara  iia+6a- 
wc  tcaipove  kv  diafdpmr  irtkeoiv  afiXtfCuvTuv  ayiuv 
fiaprvpuv,  "  Of  the  holy  martyrs  tbst  have  contended 
for  the  faith  at  various  times  and  in  various  places." 
— We  now  come  to  another  work  of  Eusebius,  which 
forms  the  principal  one  of  his  theological  writings. 
This  is  his  &hayyt'kuri)c  airodeiftoc  Trponapaanevii, 
or  "  Pratparatio  Evangelica."  This  work,  though  its 
subject  is  one  entirely  sacred  in  its  nature,  yet  con- 
tains a  great  number  of  valuable  notices  respecting  the 
mythology  of  the  pagan  nations,  and  the  philosophy  of 
the  Greeks  in  particular.  We  find  in  it,  also,  numer- 
ous passages  taken  from  more  than  four  hundred  pro- 
fane writers,  and  in  this  list  are  many  whose  produc- 
tions are  lost  for  us.  The  Preparatio  Evangcliea  is 
addressed  to  Theodotus,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  and  is 
divided  into  fifteen  books.  -To  prepare  his  readers  for 
a  demonstration  of  evangelical  truths  by  reasons  pure- 
ly philosophical,  and,  by  collecting  together  a  crowd  of 
passages  drawn  from  profane  authors,  to  show  bow  fsx 
superior  Christianity  is  to  all  the  systems  of  the  pagan 
world— such  is  the  object  of  Eusebius  in  the  work  we 
are  considering.  In  the  first  six  books  he  proves  the 
futility  of  the  heathen  doctrines ;  the  nine  following 
ones  develop  the  motives  which  have  induced  the 
followers  of  Christianity  to  prefer  to  them  the  Jewish 
system  of  theology  as  contained  in  the  Old  Testa 
ment.  In  the  fast  book  Eusebius  gives  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Greeks  respecting  the  origin  of  the  world. 
He  then  directs  his  attention  to  the  Phoenician  theol- 
ogy, and  it  is  on  this  occasion  that  be  gives  the  cel- 
ebrated fsagment  of  Sanchoniathon.  In  the  xcend 
book  he  examines  the  religious  doctrines  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, ae  given  by  Manetho  ;  and  those  of  the  Greeks 
after  Diooorua  Sicolus,  Euhemerus,  and  St.  Clement 
of  Alexandres.  He  undertakes  to  show  that  the  Pla- 
tonic was  as  inconsistent  and  defective  as  the  popular 
theology,  and  that  even  the  Romans  themselves  re- 
jected the  allegorical  interpretations  which  the  Greeks 
gave  to  their  own  mythological  legends.  The  third 
book  shows  how  vain  and  nugatory  have  been  the  ef- 
forts of  those  writers  who  have  attempted  to  expltin 
the  Egyptian  and  Grecian  fables  on  physical  and  moral 
principles.  The  fourth  and  fifth  books  continue  this 
demonstration,  and  seek  tq  prove  that  the  objects  of 
worship  snd  sacrifice  among  the  Greeks  were  the  de- 
mons whom  our  Saviour  drove  from  the  world.  The 
tixth  book  refutes  the  pagan  doctrine  of  destiny,  and 
that  relative  to  the  influence  supposed  to  be  exercised 
by  the  heavenly  bodies  on  human  actions.  In  the 
teventh  the  excellence  of  the  religious  system  of  the 
Jews  is  demonstrated,  and  the  nature  of  this  system 
explained.  In  the  eighth  book  the  sources  of  this 
religion  are  pointed  out,  and  in  this  part  of  his  work 
Eusebius  gives,  after  Ariateas,  the  history  of  tbu  Seu- 
tusgint,  or  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  la 
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rfce  following  books,  down  to  the  thirteenth  inclusive, 
the  author  undertake*  to  show,  that  the  Greek  writers 
have  derived  from  too  Sacred  volume  whatever  they 
ha7e  taught  of  valuable  or  good  in  matters  of  philoso- 
phy :  such,  according  to  him,  is  the  case  especially 
with  Plato.  The  fourteenth  and  fifUenlh  books  la- 
bour to  prove,  that  in  the  philosophical  opinions  of  the 
Greeks  there  reign  evident  contradictions ;  that  the 
ma'  irity  of  these  opinions  have  no  belter  foundation 
ibac  mere  hypothesis,  and  swarm  with  errors. — We 
must  not  omit  another  work  of  our  author's,  entitled, 
tlepi  tuv  tottikuv  'QvopuTuv  kv  rjj  6Vp  ypafy,  "  Of 
the  places  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings."  It  waa 
in  two  books.  The  second  book,  which  treats  of  Pal- 
estine, has  alone  reached  us ;  we  have  it  in  Greek,  and 
ilso  in  a  Latin  version  by  St.  Jerome.  The  version 
would  be  preferable  to  the  original,  by  reason  of  the 
jorrcctions  which  Jerome  made  in  the  work,  from  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  country,  if  it  had  not 
reached  us  wi  a  very  corrupt  state. — The  best  editions 
of  the  work  on  chronology  are,  that  of  Scaliger,  Lugd. 
Bat.,  1659,  fol.,  and  that  of  Mai  and  Zohrab,  Medio- 
(en.,  1818,  4to :  the  best  editions  of  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History  are,  that  of  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1544, 
fol.,  reprinted  with  the  Latin  version  of  Christophor- 
son,  at  Geneva,  1613  ;  and  that  of  Heinichen,  Lips., 
1837,  1  vol.  8vo.  The  life  of  Constantino  accom- 
panies the  first  of  these. — The  best  edition  of  the 
Prajparatio  Evangelica  is  that  of  Vigier,  Paris,  1628, 
fol.,  reprinted  at  Leipzig,  1688,  fol. — II.  A  native 
of  Emesa,  surnamed  Pitlacus,  slain  in  554  by  order 
of  the  Emperor  G alius,  and  to  whom  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  (14,  7)  gives  tbe  title  of  "  conatatus  orator," 
—III.  A  native  of  Myndus,  in  Caria,  a  contemporary 
of  the  preceding.  Eunapins  makes  mention  of  him  in 
the  life  of  Maximus ;  and,  according  to  Wyttenbach 
(Eunap.,  cd.  Boissonade,  p.  171),  he  is  the  same  with 
a  third  Eusebins,  of  whom  Stobaus  has  left  us  two 
fragments. 

EcstathIus,  I.  archbishop  of  Theaaalonica,  flour- 
ished in  the  13th  century  under  the  emperors  Manuel, 
Alexius/  and  Andronicus  Comnenus.  He  is  celebra- 
ted for  his  erudition  as  a  grammarian,  and  is  especially 
known  as  a  commentator  on  Homer  and  Dionysius 
the  geographer.  It  muat  be  confessed,  however,  that 
in  the  former  of  these  commentaries  he  is  largely 
indebted  to  tbe  DeipnosophisUe  of  Atheneua,  and 
Schweighaeueer  holds  the  following  strong  language 
relative  to  the  extent  of  these  obligations  (Prof.  ad. 
Athen.,  p.  xix.) :  "  In  Eustatkii  in  Homerum  Com- 
mentariis  Athciutus  nosier  a  capite  ad  calcetn  (verts- 
time  dixeris)  utramque  paginam  faeit ;  adeoque  est 
ineredtbilts  et  pane  tnfimtus  loeorum  mttnerus,  quibus 
doclus  ille  prasul  ex  una  Atkencei  fonte  hortulos  tuos 
irrigavit,  ut  sitpe  etiam  notissimorum  nobilissimor uni- 
que auctorum,  quorum  ubivis  obvia  ipsa  scripta  sunt, 
unius  ejusdem  Athencei  verbis  produxerit  testimonia ; 
utque,  nisi  de  viri  doetrina  aliunde  satis  eonstaret, 
subinde  propetnodum  videri  ille  posset  e  solo  Naucrat- 
tea  Dapnoiophifta  sapuitse."  (Compare  tbe  note  of 
the  same  editor,  and  Fabrieius,  Bibl.  Grate.,  vol.  1, 
p.  316,  seqq.)  Tbe  commentary  of  Euatatbius  was 
united  to  the  edition  of  Homer  which  appeared  at 
Rome  in  1543,  1548,  1550,  in  3  vols,  folio ;  acd  was 
reprinted  at  Bdle  in  1560,  also  in  3  vols,  folio.  The 
latest  edition  is  the  Leipzig  one  of  1835-30, 6  vclc.  4to; 
for  that  of  Politus,  undertaken  in  1730,  with  a  Latin 
version,  was  never  finished.  The  three  volumes  or 
t  which  appeared  at  Florence,  1730-35,  is  folio,  ex- 
xui  only  to  the  end  of  tbe  fifth  book  of  the  Iliad. 
Mu.A  and  Baumgarten-Crusius  have  performed  a 
valuable  service  for  the  student,  in  publishing  extracts 
from  Eustathius  along  with  the  text  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  (Compare  the  Memoir  of  Andres  on  tbe 
Commentary  of  Eustathius,  and  tbe  various  transla- 
tions which  have  been  made  of  it ;  Mem.  ddla  Keg. 
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Academn  Ercolanense,  vol  1,  p.  97,  Naples,  1833 
— Bulletin  des  Sciences  Hutorxques,  vol.  4,  p.  337, 
seqq.)  The  commentary  on  Dionysius  is  leu  vain 
able,  from  the  scanty  nature,  most  probs*:  iy,  of  the 
materials  employed.  A  commentary  on  Pindar  is 
loat.  Some  unpublished  letter*  of  the  archbishop's 
are  to  be  found  in  the  public  libraries  of  Europe.— II. 
A  native  of  Egypt,  called  by  some  Eumathras,  and 
styled  in  one  manuscript  l\pvTOvo6duoaipos  nai  fitym 
xap-o$vAo§,  "  Protonebilissimus  and  great  archivist-" 
He  was  the  author  of  a  romance,  entitled,  To  taff 
'Tofdvny  xoi  Ta/uviav  opapM,  "  Hyamine  and  Hys 
minias."  It  is  a  cold,  flat,  and  lifeless  performance 
The  work  has  been  twice  published ;  first  at  Parts, 
1618,  in  8vo,  with  tbe  version,  and  under  tbe  care,  oi 
Gaulmin  ;  and  again  by  Tnucber,  Lips.,  1793.  This 
last  contains  merely  the  text  and  the  version  of  Gaul- 
min, without  either  preface  or  notes. — HI.  An  anciem 
jurist,  who  has  left  a  work  on  Prescriptions,  entitled, 
Ilepi  tuv  £povucwv  diatmjtxdruv,  "Of  intervale  el 
time.1'  It  was  published  by  Cujaa  in  tbe  1st  volume 
of  his  works,  Bale,  1561,  8vo;  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
by  Schard,  in  the  collection  of  Lowcnklau,  vol.  3,  and 
at  Leipzig,  in  1791,  8vo,  by  Teucher. 

Euterpe,  one  of  the  Muses.  She  presided  ovei 
music,  and  is  generally  represented  as  holding  two 
flutes.  To  her  was  ascribed  by  the  poeta  the  invention 
of  tbe  tragic  chorus.  Ausomus  says  of  her,  "  Ihdcx- 
loquos  calamos  Euterpe  JlaXitWs  urget"  (Idyll.  «&., 
4.)  The  name  means  "  the  well-delighting  one,"  from 
ei,  wtll,  and  ripiru,  to  delight.    (VuL  Musse.) 

Euthycxatm,  a  sculptor  of  Sicyon,  son  and  pupil 
of  Lysippos,  flourished  in  Olymp.  130.  He  was  pecu- 
liarly happy  in  tbe  proportions  of  his  itatue*.  Those 
of  Hercules  and  Alexander  were  in  general  esteem, 
and  particularly  that  of  Medea,  which  was  borne  on  a 
chariot  by  four  horses.  (P/r*.,  34,  8.)  As  regards 
the  last  of  these  subjects,  however,  consult  the  remarks 
of  Sillig,  where  a  new  reading  in  the  text  of  Pliny  is 
suggested.   (SUlig,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  v.) 

Eutbap£lds  ("  tbe  rallier,"  evrpdirtXocy,  an  epithet 
given  to  P.  Volumnius,  a  Roman,  on  account  of  his 
wit  and  pleasantry.  (Herat.,  Epist.,  1,  18, 81.)  Hav- 
ing forgotten  to  put  bis  surname  or  title  of  Eutrapelu* 
to  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Cicero,  the  orator  tells  him  he 
fancied  it  came  from  Volumnius  the  senator,  but  was 
undeceived  by  the  eutrapelia  (evrpaireXia),  "  the  spire 
and  vivacity,"  which  it  displayed.  (Compare  Erne**, 
Clav.  Cie.  Ind.  Hist.,  s.  v.  Volumnius,  and  Ins 
Grac.,  s.  v.  evrparreMa,  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  the  tirparteTua  of  Volumnius  was  rather  a  "  n»os- 
tea  et  seurrilis  facetia.") 

EutkopIus,  I.  a  Latin  historian  of  the  4th  century. 
He  bore  arms  under  Julian  in  his  expedition  against 
tbe  Parthians,  as  he  himself  informs  us  (9,  16),  and  is 
thought  to  have  risen  to  senatorian  rank.    Sutdas  makes 
him  of  Italian  origin,  while  some  modern  writers,  on 
the  other  hand,  advance  the  hypothesis  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Gaul,  or,  at  least,  had  possessions  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  Auch,  and  was  identical  with  the  Eutropiui 
to  whom  some  of  the  letters  of  Syinmschus  are  address- 
ed.  (SehoU,  Hist.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  3,  p.  161,  *cff-— 
Compare  the  remarks  of  Tzschucke  on  the  life  of  En 
trop ius,  prefixed  to  his  edition. )   The  manuscripts  give 
him  the  title  of  Vtr  CI.,  which  may  stand  either  foe 
Kir  Clarissimus  or  Vir  Consularis,  but  which  in 
either  sense  indicates  an  advancement  to  some  of  the 
highest  offices  in  the  state.    He  wrote  se«cral  works, 
of  which  tbe  only  one  remaining  is  an  abridgment  at 
the  Roman  History  in  ten  books.    It  is  a  brief  and 
dry  outline,  without  either  elegance  or  ornament,  yet 
containing  certain  facts  which  are  nowhere  else  men- 
tioned,   rbe  work  commences  with  the  foundation  ot 
the  city,  and  is  carried  on  to  the  death  of  Jovian,  A.D 
364.    At  the  close  of  this  work,  Eutropius  snnources 
ention  of  continuing  the  narrative  in  a  mor*  lo- 
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style,  inasmuch  a*  he  will  have  to  treat  of  great 
•till  living ;  "  quia  ad  inclyto*  prinnpes 
tt<\<Tajuiosqvc  pcrvtntum  est."  It  does  not  appear 
uut  he  ever  carried  thia  plan  into  execution.  The 
M»i  edition  ia  that  of  Tzecnucke,  Lip* ,  1797,  8vo.— 
II.  A  eunuch  and  miniater  of  the  Emperor  Arcadiue, 
who  roae  by  base  and  infamoua  practices  from  the  vilest 
.ocditioo  to  the  highest  pitch  of  opulence  and  power. 
He  was  probably  a  native  of  Asia,  was  made  chamber- 
lain to  the  emperor  in  the  year  395,  and,  after  the  fall  of 
Rufums,  succeeded  that  minister  in  the  confidence  of 
ha  master,  and  rose  to  unlimited  authority.  He  even 
was  created  consul,  a  disgrace  to  Rome  never  before 
equalled.  An  insult  offered  to  the  empress  was  the 
cause  of  bis  overthrow  ;  and  be  was  sent  into  perpet- 
ual exile  to  Cyprus.  He  was  soon  afterward,  however, 
brought  back  on  another  charge ;  and,  after  being  con- 
demned, was  beheaded  A.D.  399.  (Zotim.,  6,  10  — 
«.,  6,  18,  Ac.) 
Eozfnes  Pontos.  Vid.  Pontus  Euxinus. 
ExiMMDs,  a  fountain  which,  according  to  Herod- 
Jtns,  flows  into  the  Hypanis,  where  the  river  is  four 
days' joarney  from  the  sea,  and  renders  its  waters  bit- 
ter, that  before  were  sweet.  Herodotus  places  thia 
fountain  in  the  country  of  the  ploughing  Scythians, 
and  of  ibe  Alazones.  It  takes,  be  adds,  the  name  of 
tic  place  where  it  springs,  which,  in  the  Scythian 
tongue,  is  Eiampseua,  corresponding  in  Greek  to  itpai 
«oT,  or  "  Out  sacred  ways."   (Hcrodot.,  4,  62.) 

F. 

FabXbis,  now  Far/a,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  the  terri- 
rty  of  the  Sabinea, called  also  Farfaris.  (  Virg.,  JBn., 
.  715.) 

FabIa  Gaas,  s  numerous  and  powerful  patrician 
at  we  of  ancient  Rome,  which  liecame  subdivided  into 
lercraJ  families  or  branches,  distinguished  by  their  re- 
spective cognomina,  such  as  Fabii  Maximi,  Fabii  Am- 
busli,  Fab ii  Vibulani,  dec.  Pliny  says  that  the  name 
V  this  house  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  ita  found- 
ers having  excelled  in  the  culture  of  the  bean  (Jala), 
the  early  Romans  having  been  remarkable  for  their  at- 
tachment to  agricultural  pursuits.  (Plm.,  18, 3.)  Ac- 
cording to  Feslos\  however,  tbe  Fabii  traced  their  ori- 
gin to  Hercules  (Feat.,  a.  v.  Fabii),  and  their  name, 
therefore,  ia  thought  to  have  come  rather  from  the 
Etrurian  term  Fabu  <i  Fob*,  which  Pasaeri  makos 
equivalent  to  41 august"  or  "venerable."  (Tab.  Eu- 
crubtm,  vii ,  tin.  22)  But  tbis  etymology  is  less  prob- 
able, since  the  Fabii  are  s*  d,  by  the  ordinary  author- 
ities, to  hare  been  of  Sabine  origin,  and  to  have  set- 
tied  on  the  Qtunnal  from  tbe  time  of  the  earliest  Ro- 
man kings.  After  the  expulsiou  of  the  Tarquinii,  the 
Pabon,  as  one  of  the  older  houses,  exercised  consider- 
able influence  in  the  senate.  Cajso  Fabius,  being 
rr.rjtor  with  L.  Valerius,  impeached  Spurios  Cassius, 
B  C.  486.  A.U.C.  S68,  and  had  him  executed.  It  baa 
•  een  noted  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  for  seven  consec- 
utive years  from  that  time,  one  of  the  two  annual  con- 
sulships w  as  filled  by  three  brothers  Fabii  in  rotation. 
Xiebuhr  has  particularly  investigated  thia  period  of 
Roman  history,  and  speculated  on  the  causo*  of  this 
lottg  retention  of  office  by  the  Fabii,  aa  connected  with 
tbe  straggle  then  pending  between  the  patricians  and 
plebeians,  and  the  attempt  of  the  former  to  mononc 
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the  elections.  (Rom.  Hitt.,  vol.  3,  p.  174,  tcqq.) 
One  of  the  three  broiivcrs,  Q.  Fabius  Vibutanus,  fell  in 
battle  a^arnst  the  Veientes  in  the  year  of  Rome  374. 
In  the  following  year,  under  the  consulship  of  Cacso 
Fabius  and  Titus  Virginius,  the  whole  house  of  the 
Fabii  proposed  to  leave  Rome,  and  settle  on  tbe  bor- 
ers of  the  territory  of  Veii,  in  order  to  take  the  war 
against  the  Veientes  entirely  into  their  own  hands. 
After  performing  solemn  sacrifices,  they  left  Rome  in 
t  body,  mustering  306  patricians,  besides  their  fami- 
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lies,  clients,  and  frcedmen,  and  encamped  on  the 
of  the  Cremera  in  sight  of  Veii.  There  ihey  fortified 
themselves,  and  maintained  for  nearly  two  years  a 
harassing  warfare  against  the  Veientes  and  other  peo 
pie  of  Etruria.  At  last,  in  one  of  their  predatory  in- 
cursions, they  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and,  fighting 
desperately,  were  all  exterminated.  (Livy,  3,  48, 
seqq.)  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  givea  also  anoUier 
account  of  this  disaster,  which  be  considers  less  cred- 
ible. According  to  this  latter  form  of  the  legend,  the 
306  Fabii  act  off  for  Rome,  in  order  to  offer  up  a  sac- 
rifice in  the  chapel  of  their  house.  As  they  went  to 
perform  a  pious  ceremony,  they  proceeded  without 
arms  or  warlike  array.  The  Etrurians,  however, 
knowing  their  road,  placed  troops  in  ambush,  and,  fall- 
ing on  the  Fabii,  cut  them  to  pieces.  (Consult  the  re- 
marks of  Dionysius,  9,  19,  and  of  Niebuhr,  Rom. 
Hi*t.,  vol.  3,  p.  200.)  It  is  said  that  one  only  of  the 
Fabii  escaped  thia  massacre,  having  been  left  quite 
young  at  Rome.  (Lri>.,  2,  50.— Dion.  Hal.,  9,  22.) 
His  name  was  Q.  Fabius  Vibulanus,  and  ho  became 
the  parent  stock  of  all  the  subsequent  Fabii.  He  waa 
repeatedly  consul,  and  was  afterward  one  of  the  de- 
cemviri with  Appius  Claudiua  for  two  consecutive 
years,  in  which  office  he  disgraced  himself  by  his  con- 
nivance at  the  oppreasions  of  his  colleague,  which 
caused  the  fall  of  the  decemvirate.    (Vtd.  Decemviri.) 

Fabia  Ltx,  I.  de  ambitu,  waa  to  circumscribe  tbe 
number  of  Scctatores  or  attendants  which  were  sllow- 
ed  to  candidates  in  canvassing  for  some  high  office. 
It  was  proposed,  but  did  not  pass.    (Ctc.  pro  Mum., 
34.)   The  Scctatores,  who  always  attended  candidates, 
were  distinguished  from  the  Salutalores,  who  only 
waited  on  them  at  their  bouses  in  tbe  morning,  and 
then  went  away  ;  and  from  the  Deductores,  who  went 
down  with  them  to  the  Forum  and  Campus  Msrcius. 
— II.  There  waa  another  law  of  the  same  name,  en 
acted  against  kidnapping,  or  stealing  away  and  retain 
ing  freemen  or  slaves.    The  punishment  of  this  of- 
fence, at  first,  was  a  fine,  but  afterward  to  be  sent  it  ' 
the  mines ;  and  for  buying  or  selling  a  freeborn  citizen, 
death.  (Ctc.  pro  Rob.,  Z.—Ep  ad  Quint.  Fr.,  1,  3.) 

FabIa,  a  vestal  virgin,  sister  to  Terentia,  Cicero's 
wife.  She  was  accused  of  criminal  intercourse  with 
Catiline,  and  brought  to  trial  in  consequence,  but  was 
defended  by  Cicero  and  acquitted.  ( Middle  ton's  Life 
of  Cicero,  vol.  1,  p.  139.) 

Fabii.    Vid.  Fabia  Gens. 

FabTcs,  I.  M.  Ambustos,  was  consul  A.U.C.  393, 
and  again  several  times  after.  He  fought  against  the 
Hernici  and  the  Tarquinians,  and  left  several  sons.— 
II.  Q.  Maximus  Rullianus,  son  of  the  preceding,  at- 
tacked and  defeated  tbe  Samnites,  A.U.C.  429,  in  the 
absence  and  against  the  orders  of  his  commanding 
officer,  the  Dictator  Papirius,  who  would  have  brought 
him  to  punishment  for  disobedience,  but  waa  prevented 
by  the  intercession  of  tho  soldiers  and  the  people 
This  Fabius  waa  five  times  consul,  and  dictator  twice. 
He  triumphed  over  tbe  Samnites,  Marai,  Gaula,  and 
Etrurians.  His  son,  Q.  Fabius  Gurges,  was  thrice 
consul,  and  was  grandfather  of  Q.  Fabius  Maximus 
Verrucosus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  generals  of 
Rome. — III.  Q.  Maximua  Verrucosus,  the  celebrated 
opponent  of  Hannibal.  He  is  said  to  have  been  called 
Verrucosus  from  a  wart  on  hie  lip,  verruca  being  the 
Latin  name  for  "  a  wart."  In  his  first  consulship  ht 
triumphed  over  the  Ligurians.  After  the  victory  of 
Hannibal  at  the  Lake  Trasymenus,  he  was  naroeo 
Prodictator  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  tin  people,  sod 
was  intrusted  with  the  preservation  of  the  republic 
The  system  which  he  adopted  to  check  the  advance  of 
Hannibal  ia  well  known.  By  a  succession  of  skilful 
movements,  marches,  and  countermarches,  always 
choosing  good  defensive  positions,  he  harassed  his  an- 
tagonist, who  could  never  draw  him  into  ground  fa 
vourable  for  his  attack,  whiJe  Fabius  watched  every  ou 
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portuntty  of  availing  himself  of  any  error  or  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  Carthaginians.  This  mode  of  warfare, 
which  was  new  to  the  Romans,  acquired  for  Fabiua 
the  name  of  CuneUtor  or  "delayer,"  and  was  cen- 
sured by  the  young,  the  rash,  and  the  ignorant ;  but 
A  probably  was  the  means  of  saving  Rome  from  rain. 
Minucius,  who  shared  with  Fabiua  the  command  of  the 
army,  having  imprudently  engaged  Hannibal,  was 
saved  from  total  destruction  by  the  timely  assistance 
cf  the  dictator.  In  the  following  year,  however, 
A  U.C.  636,  Fabiua  being  recalled  to  Rome,  the  com- 
grand  of  the  army  waa  intrusted  to  the  consul  Teren- 
tias  Varro,  who  rushed  imprudently  to  battle,  and  the 
defeat  at  Canoe  made  manifest  the  wisdom  of  the  dic- 
tator's previous  caution.  Fabiua  was  chosen  consul 
the  next  year,  and  was  again  employed  in  keeping 
Hannibal  in  check.  In  A.U.C.  643,  being  consul  for 
the  fifth  time,  he  retook  Tarentum  by  stratagem,  after 
which  he  narrowly  escaped  being  caught  himself  in  a 
snare  by  Hannibal  near  Metapontum.  (Ln  ,  27,  15, 
teq.)  When,  some  years  after,  the  question  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  senate,  of  sending  Scipio  with  an  army 
into  Africa,  Fabiua  opposed  it,  saying  that  Italy  ought 
first  to  be  rid  of  Hannibal.  Fabiua  died  some  time 
after  at  a  very  advanced  age.  His  son,  celled  likewise 
Quintus  Fabius  Maximus,  who  had  also  been  consul, 
died  before  him.  His  grandson  Quintus  Fabiua  Max- 
imua  Servilianus,  being  proconsul,  fought  against  Vir- 
iathus  in  Spain,  and  concluded  with  him  an  honour- 
able peace.  (Liry,  Epit.,  64.)  He  waa  afterward 
consul  repeatcijjy,  and  also  censor.  He  wrote  An- 
nals, which  sre  quoted  by  Macrobins.  (Sat ,  1,  16.) 
His  brother  by  adoption,  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus 
iEmilianus,  the  son  of  Paulua  JSmilius  (Lis.,  46,41), 
was  consul  A.U.C.  609,  and  waa  the  father  of  Fabiua, 
called  Allobrogicus,  who  subdued  not  only  the  Alio- 
broges,  but  also  the  people  of  southern  Ganl,  which  he 
reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  called  from  that  time 
Provincia.  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus,  a  grandson  of 
Fabius  Maximus  Servilianus,  served  in  Spain  under 
Julius  Cesar,  and  was  made  consul  A.U.C.  709.  Two 
of  his  sons  or  nephews  were  consuls  in  succes- 
sion under  Augustus.  There  was  alao  a  Fabiua  con- 
sul under  Tiberius.  Panviniua  and  others  have  reck- 
oned that,  during  a  period  of  about  five  centuries,  from 
the  time  of  the  first  Fabiua  who  is  mentioned  as  con- 
sul, to  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  forty-eight  consulships, 
seven  dictator  ships,  eight  censorships,  seven  augur- 
ships,  besides  the  offices  of  master  of  the  horse  and 
military  tribune  with  consular  power,  were  filled  by 
individuala  of  the  Fabian  house.  It  could  also  boast 
of  thirteen  triumphs  and  two  ovations.  (Augustinus 
i',  Familixs  Romanarum.—Encyd.  Us.  Knotd.,  vol. 
10,  p.  151.) — IV.  A  loquacious  personage  alluded  to 
ny  Horace  (Sat.,  1,  1,  14). — V.  Pictor,  the  firat  Ro- 
man who  wrote  an  historical  account  of  hia  country. 
This  historian,  called  by  Livy  terivtorum  antiquisti- 
mus,  appeara  to  have  been  wretchedly  qualified  for  the 
labour  tie  had  undertaken,  either  in  point  of  judgment, 
fidelity,  or  research ;  and  to  his  carelessness  and  inac- 
curacy, more  than  even  to  the  loss  of  monuments,  may 
be  attributed  the  painful  uncertainty  which  to  this  day 
hangs  over  the  early  ages  of  Roman  history.  Fabiua 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war.  The  fam- 
ily received  ita  cognomen  from  Caiue  Fabius,  who,  hav- 
ing resided  in  Etruria,  and  there  acquired  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  fine  arts,  painted  with  figuree  the  temple 
of  Saint,  in  tbc  year  of  the  city  450.  The  hiatorian 
was  gran json  of  the  painter.  He  served  in  the  second 
Pcnic  war,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Trasy- 
menus.  After  the  defeat  at  Cannae,  he  was  sent  by 
the  senate  to  it.quire  from  the  oracle  at  Delphi  what 
would  be  the  issue  of  the  war,  and  to  learn  by  what 
supplications  the  wrath  of  the  gods  might  be  appeased. 
His  annals  commenced  with  the  foundation  of  the  city 
and  the  antiquities  of  Italy,  and  brought  down  the  se- 
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ries  of  Roman  affairs  to  the  author's  own  time,  that  is, 
to  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war.  We  are  inform- 
ed by  Dionysios  of  Haliearnassus.  that,  for  the  great 
proportion  of  the  events  which  preceded  his  own  age, 
Fabius  Pictor  had  no  better  authority  than  vulgar  tra- 
dition. He  probably  fonnd,  that,  if  be  had  confined 
himself  to  what  waa  certain  in  these  early  times,  hu 
history  would  have  Itecome  dry,  insipid,  and  mcom- 

Clete.  Thia  may  have  induced  him  to  adopt  trie  is- 
les, which  the  Greek  historians  had  invented  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  Rome,  and  lo  insert  whatever  he 
found  in  family  traditions,  however  contradictory  01 
uncertain.    Dionysios  has  also  given  us  many  eiam- 

Eles  of  his  improbable  narratives,  his  inconsistencies, 
ia  negligence  in  investigating  the  truth  of  what  he  n> 
lates  as  facts,  and  his  inaccuracy  in  chronology.  Is 
particular,  as  wo  are  told  by  Plutarch  in  his  life  of 
Romulus,  Fabius  followed  an  obscure  Greek  author. 
Diocles  the  Peparelbian,  in  his  account  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome,  and  from  thia  tainted  source  have  flowec 
all  the  stories  concerning  Mars,  the  Vestal,  the  Wolf, 
Romulus,  and  Remus.  He  is  even  guilty  of  inaccu- 
rate and  prejudiced  statements  in  relation  to  the  affair; 
of  his  own  time  ;  and  Pofybius,  who  flourished  shortly 
after  those  times,  and  was  at  pains  to  inform  himself 
accurately  concerning  all  the  events  of  the  second  Pu- 
nic war,  apologizes  for  quoting  Fabiua  on  one  occasion 
aa  an  authority,  and,  at  the  same  time,  strongly  express 
es  his  opinion  of  his  violatione  of  truth  and  hia  gross 
inconsistencies.  The  account  here  given  of  thia  write 
is  rather  confirmed  by  the  few  fragments  that  remain 
of  his  work,  which  are  trifling  and  childish  in  the  ex- 
treme. (Dv.nlop's  Hist.  Rom.  Ltf .,  vol.  1,  p.  1 17,«?j 

Fabratkria,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  river  Lirit, 
and  near  ita  junction  with  the  Trerus.  The  modern 
name  is  Falvaterra.  Thia  town  appears  at  first  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Volsci,  but  as  early  as  424 
A.U.C.  it  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  Rome 
(Ltr.,8,  19.) 

FabricIus,  Cains,  aumamed  Lusc  inus,  was  consul 
for  the  first  time  in  the  year  471  of  Rome,  283  B.C., 
when  he  triumphed  over  the  Boti  and  Etrurians.  Al- 
ter the  defeat  of  the  Romans,  under  the  consul  Lssvi- 
nus,  by  Pyrrbua  (B.C.  881),  Fabricius  was  sent  by  the 
senate  as  legate  to  the  king,  to  treat  for  the  ransom  ot 
the  prisoners,  or,  according  to  others,  to  propose  term! 
of  peace.    Pyrrhus  is  said  to  have  endeavoured  to 
bribe  him  by  large  offers,  which  Fabriciua,  poor  as  he 
was,  rejected  with  scorn,  to  the  great  admiration  of  the 
king.    Fabricius  being  again  consul,  B.C.  279,  was 
sent  against  Pyrrhus,  who  was  then  encamped  near 
Tarentum.    The  physician  of  the  king  ia  said  to  have 
come  secretly  to  the  Roman  camp,  and  to  have  pro- 
posed to  Fabriciua  to  poiaon  his  master  for  a  bribe. 
The  consul,  indignant  at  this,  had  him  pat  in  fetters, 
and  sent  back  to  Pyrrhua,  on  whom  thia  instance  tf 
Roman  integrity  made  a  strong  impression.  Pyrrhua 
soon  after  sailed  for  Sicily,  whither  he  was  called  by 
the  Syracusans,  then  hard  pressed  by  the  Carthagini- 
ans.   Fabricius,  having  defeated  the  Sarnnitee,  Loca- 
nians,  and  Brutii,  who  had  joined  Pyrrhus  against 
Rome,  triumphed  over  these  nations.    Pyrrhus  after- 
ward returning  to  Italy,  was  finally  defeated  and  driven 
sway  by  M.  Curius  Dentatus,  B.C.  276.    Two  years 
after,  Fabriciua  being  consul  for  the  third  time,  witi 
Claudius  China  for  his  colleague,  ambassadors  cams 
from  King  Ptolemy  of  Egypt  to  contract  an  alliance 
with  Rome. — Several  instances  are  related  of  the  ea 
treme  frugality  and  simplicity  which  marked  the  mar 
ners  of  Fabriciua.    When  censor,  be  dismissed  fc4n» 
the  senate  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus,  who  had  been  twice 
consul,  and  had  also  held  the  dictatorship,  because  hf 
had  in  hia  possession  ten  pounds'  weight  of  stiver  plate. 
Fabriciua  died  poor,  and  the  senate  was  obliged  tc 
make  provision  for  his  daughters.  (Plut.,Vit.  Pyvh  — 
Lis.,  Epit.,  13  et  14.— Enc.  Us.  Knotel.,v.  m,     1  *A 
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FjttdvM,  now  Fiesoli,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Eiruria, 
outfaeaat  of  Pistons,  whence  it  is  »iid  the  augura 
•used  to  Rome.  Catiline  made  it  a  place  of  anas. 
The  Goth*,  when  they  entered  Italy  under  the  consu- 
late of  Stilkbo  and  Aurelian,  A  D.  400,  were  defeated 
in  its  vicinity.  (  Cic.  pro  Mur.,  24. — SiL  ltd. ,  8, 478. 
Snl'.vst,  Cat.,  87.) 

FawOcdIa  Lax,  proposed  by  the  tribune  Falcidius, 
A.U.C.  713,  enacted  that  the  testator  should  leave  at 
hast  the  fourth  part  of  bis  fortune  to  the  person  whom 
fc*  named  his  heir.    (Dto  Cast.,  48,  33.) 

Fitssla,  a  town  of  Pkenum,  southwest  of  Firmum, 
now  FallcTom.    (Plin.,  3,  13.) 

FalbkIi  (or  tarn),  a  city  of  Etruna,  southwest  of 
Fesccnnium,  and  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Falisci, 
so  well  known  from  their  connexion  with  the  early  his- 
tory of  Rome.    Much  uncertainty  seems  to  have  ex- 
isted respecting  the  ancient  site  of  this  place  ;  but  it 
is  now  well  ascertained  that  it  occupied  the  posi- 
tion of  the  present  Civita  CasUllana.    Cluver,  and 
after  him  Holstenius  (ad  Stepk.  Byz.,  p.  67),  have 
sans/actonly  established  this  point.   The  doubt  seems 
to  have  originated  in  the  notion  that  there  was  a  city 
named  Faliscum,  as  well  as  Falerii.    (Strabo,  226.) 
The  situation  of  the  ancient  Falcrii  is  made  to  agree 
with  that  of  Civita  Caslellana,  from  the  language  of 
Plutarch  (  Vit.  CamtU.)  and  Zonaras  (Ann.,  2),  who 
both  describe  it  as  placed  on  a  lofty  summit ;  and  the 
Utter  state*  that  the  old  town  was  destroyed,  and  a 
new  one  built  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  This  fact  is  con- 
firmed by  the  identity  of  the  new  Falerii  with  the 
church  of  St.  Maria  Falari,  on  the  track  of  the  Fla- 
minian  way,  where  the  Itineraries  place  that  city. 
We  learn,  too,  from  Pliny  (3,  5),  that  Falerii  became 
a  colony  under  the  name  of  Falisca,  a  circumstance 
which  sufficiently  reconciles  the  apparent  contradic- 
tion in  the  accounts  of  this  city.    (Front.,  de  Col.,  p. 
130.)    Falerii,  according  to  Dionysiua  of  Halicarnas- 
«us  (I,  21),  belonged  at  first  to  the  Siculi ;  but  these 
were  succeeded  by  the  Pelasgi,  to  whom  the  Greek 
form  of  its  Dame  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed,  as  well 
as  the  temple  and  rites  of  tho  Argive  Juno,  and  other 
indications  of  a  Grecian  origin  which  were  observed 
by  that  historian,  and  with  which  Ovid,  who  had  mar- 
ried a  lady  of  this  city,  seems  also  to  havo  been  struck, 
though  he  ha*  followed  the  less  authentic  tradition, 
which  ascribed  the  foundation  of  Falerii  to  Halesus, 
son  of  Agamemnon.    (Am.,  3,  13.  —  Fast.,  4,  73.) 
The  early  wars  of  the  Falisci  with  Rome  are  chiefly 
detailed  in  the  fifth  book  of  Livy,  where  the  celebra- 
ted story  of  Camillus  and  the  schoolmaster  of  Falcrii 
occurs.    When  the  Roman  commander  waa  besie- 
ging  ihm  place,  the  schoolmaster  of  the  city  (since  the 
higher  classes  of  Falerii  had  a  public  one  for  the  com- 
mon education  of  their  children)  committed  a  most 
d>  graceful  and  treacherous  act.  Having  led  his  schol- 
ars forth,  day  after  day,  under  pretence  of  taking  ex- 
ercise, and  each  time  farther  from  the  city  walls,  he 
at  last  suddenly  brought  them  within  reach  of  the  Re- 
tain outposts,  and  surrendered  them  all  to  Camillus. 
Iodignaut  at  the  baseness  of  the  deed,  the  Roman  gen- 
eral ordered  his  lie  tors  to  strip  the  delinquent,  tie  his 
bifida  behind  him,  and  supply  the  boys  with  rods  and 
scourges  to  punish  the  traitor,  and  whin  him  into  the 
city.    This  generous  act  on  the  part  of  Camillus  pro- 
duced so  strong  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  in- 
habitant** that  they  immediately  sent  ambassadors  to 
treat  of  a  surrender  (Lie.  6, 27. — Compare  Vol.  Max., 
6,  5. — Front.,  Strut.,  5,  4).    It  was  not,  however,  till 
J»o  third  year  after  the  first  Punic  war  that  this  people 
waa  finally  reduced.    (Polybius,  1,  65. — Livy,  Epit., 
.9. — Or o*.,  4,  11.)   The  waters  of  the  Faliacan  ter- 
ritory were  supposed,  like  those  of  the  Clitumnos,  to 
have  the  peculiar  property  of  communicating  a  white 
colour  to  cattle.    (Plin.,  2,  103.  —  Cramer's  Anc. 
tUtits.  voL  I,  p.  226.) 


Falbsmos  Aorb,  a  part  of  Italy  famed  jor  its  win* 
Few  portions  of  the  Italian  peninsula  wcte  unfriendly 
to  the  vine,  but  it  flourished  most  in  that  tract  of  the 
southwestern  coast  to  which,  from  its  extraordinary 
fertility  and  delightful  climate,  the  name  of  Campania 
Felix  was  given.  Some  doubt  concerning  the  extent 
of  the  appellation  seems  to  exist ;  but  Pliny  and  Strabo 
confine  it  to  the  level  country  reaching  from  Sinuessa 
to  the  promontory  of  Sorrento,  anu  including  the 
Carnpi  Labonni,  from  whence  the  present  name  of 
Terra  di  Lavoro  has  arisen.  In  ancient  times,  in- 
deed, the  bills  by  which  the  surface  is  diversified  seem 
to  have  been  one  continued  vineyard.  Falemus  is 
spoken  of  by  Floras  as  a  mountain,  and  Martial  de- 
scribes it  under  the  same  title  ;  but  Pliny,  Polybius, 
and  others,  denominate  it  a  field  or  territory  (ager) , 
and,  as  the  best  growths  were  styled  indiscriminate!; 
Massicum  and  talemum  (vinum),  it  is  thought  that 
Massicus  was  the  proper  appellation  of  the  hills  which 
arose  from  the  Falernian  plain.  The  truth  seems  to 
be,  that  the  choicest  wines  were  produced  on  the 
southern  declivities  of  the  range  of  hills  which  com- 
mence in  tho  neighbourhood  of  ancient  Sinuesca,  and 
extend  to  a  considerable  distance  inland,  and  which 
may  have  taken  their  general  name  from  the  town  or 
district  of  Falernus  ;  but  the  most  conspicuous  or  the 
best  exposed  among  them  may  have  been  the  Massic ; 
and  as,  in  process  of  time,  several  inferior  growths 
were  confounded  under  the  common  denomination  of 
Falernian,  correct  writers  would  choose  that  epithet 
which  most  accurately  denoted  the  finest  vintage.  If 
we  are  to  judge,  however,  by  the  analogy  of  modern 
names,  the  question  of  locality  will  be  quickly  decided, 
as  the  mountain  which  is  generally  allowed  to  point  to 
the  site  of  ancient  Sinuessa  is  still  known  by  the  name 
of  Monte  Masstco.  Pliny's  account  of  the  wines  of 
Campania  is  the  most  circumstantial.  (Pltn.,  14,  6.) 
"  Augustus,  and  most  of  the  leading  men  of  his  time," 
observe*  this  writer,  "gave  the  preference  to  the  Se- 
tine  wine  that  waa  grown  in  the  vineyards  above  For- 
um Appii,  ss  being  of  all  kinds  the  least  calculated  .0 
injure  the  stomach.  Formerly  the  Cecuban  wine, 
which  came  from  the  poplar  marshes  of  Amyclae,  was 
most  esteemed,  but  it  ha*  lost  its  repute  through  the 
negligence  of  the  growers,  and  partly  from  the  limited 
extent  of  the  vineyards,  which  have  been  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  the  navigable  canal  begun  by  Nero  from 
A  vera  us  to  Ostia.  The  second  rank  uaed  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  growths  of  the  Falernian  territory,  and 
among  them  chiefly  to  the  Faustianum.  The  territory 
of  Falernus  begins  from  the  Campsnian  bridge,  on  the 
left  hand,  as  you  go  to  Urbana.  The  Pauslian  vine- 
yards are  situate  about  4  miles  from  the  village,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cedias,  which  village  is  six  mile*  from  Sin- 
uessa. The  wines  produced  on  this  soil  owe  their 
celebrity  to  the  great  care  and  attention  bestowed  on 
their  manufacture;  but  latterly  they  have  somewhat 
degenerated,  owing  to  the  rapacity  of  the  farmers,  who 
are  usually  more  intent  upon  the  quantity  than  the 
quality  of  their  vintage.  They  continue,  however,  in 
the  greatest  esteem,  and  are,  perhaps,  the  strongest  of 
all  wines,  a*  they  burn  when  approached  by  a  flame. 
There  are  three  kinds,  the  dry,  the  light,  and  the 
sweet  Falernian.  The  grapes  of  which  the  wine  is 
made  arc  unpleasant  to  the  taste."  From  this  and 
other  accounts,  it  appears  that  the  Falernian  wine  was 
strong  and  durable ;  so  rough  in  its  recent  state  as  not 
to  be  drunk  with  pleasure,  and  requiring  to  be  kept 
many  years  before  it  grew  mellow.  Horace  calls  it  a 
fiery  wine ;  Persius,  indomitum,  i.  e.,  possessing  very 
heady  qualities.  According  to  Galen,  the  best  wa» 
that  from  10  to  20  years ;  after  this  period  it  bee  anu 
bitter.  Among  the  wines  of  the  present  day,  £fr« 
and  Madeira  most  closely  approximate  to  the  Faler 
nian  of  old,  though  the  difference  is  still  very  consid- 
erable, since  the  ancient  wines  of  Italy  and  Greer 
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wert  usual' v  mixed  with  certain  quantities  of  pitch, 
aromatic  herss,  sea- water,  Ac,  which  must  hare  com- 
municated to  them  a  taste  that  we,  at  least,  should 
consider  very  unpalatable.  Among  the  ancient,  and 
especially  the  Greek  wines,  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  an  age  of  more  than  20  years  to  leave  no- 
thing in  the  vessel  but  a  thick  and  bitter  mixture,  ari- 
sing, no  doubt,  from  the  substance*  with  which  the 
wine  had  been  medicated.  We  have  an  exception, 
however,  to  this,  in  the  wine  made  in  Italy  during  the 
consulship  of  Opimius,  A.U.C.  633,  which  was  to  be 
met  with  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  nearly  200  years  after. 
This  may  have  been  owing  to  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
that  vintage,  since  we  are  informed  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  warmth  of  the  summer  in  that 
year,  all  the  productions  of  the  earth  attained  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  perfection.  Vid.  Csecubus  Ager. 
(Henderson's  History  of  ancient  and  modern  Wines,  p. 
81,  "??  ) 

Falisci,  a  people  of  Etruria.    (Vid.  Felerii ) 

Famscus  Gbatius.    Vid.  Gratius. 

FannIa  Lex,  de  Sumvtibus,  enacted  A.U.C.  589 
It  limited  the  expenses  of  one  day,  at  festivals,  to  100 
liitt,  whence  the  law  is  called  by  Lucilius  Centussts; 
on  ten  other  days  every  month  to  30,  and  on  all  other 
days  to  10  asses  :  also,  that  no  other  fowl  should  be 
served  up  except  one  hen,  and  that  not  fattened  for  the 
purpose.    (Aul.  Gell.,  2,  24.— Maerob.,  Sat.,  2,  13.) 

Fankios,  an  inferior  poet,  ridiculed  by  Horace 
[Sat.,  1,  4,  21).  It  seems  the  legacy-hunters  of  the 
day  carried  his  writings  and  bust  to  the  library  of  the 
Palatine  Apollo,  a  compliment  only  paid  to  produc- 
tions of  merit.  The  satirist  remarks,  that  this  was 
unasked  for  on  tho  part  of  Fannius  (ultro  delatis  cap- 
sis  et  imagine) ;  an  expression  of  double  import,  since 
ultro  may  also  contain  a  sly  allusion  to  the  absence  of 
all  mental  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  poet.  (Sehol  ft 
Heindorf,  ad  Horat,  I.  e.) 

Fanum  Vacvhx,  a  temple  of  Vaeuna,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Horace's  Sabine  villa.  (Hor.,  Ep.,  1,  10,  49.) 
It  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  summit  of  Roeca 
Giovane. 

Faiparis.    Vid.  Fabaris. 

Fauna,  a  goddess  of  the  Latins.  According  to  the 
old  Roman  legends,  by  which  all  the  Italian  deities 
were  originally  mortals,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Picus, 
and  the  sister  and  wife  of  Faunus.  One  account  makes 
her  to  have  never  left  her  bower,  or  let  herself  be  seen 
of  men ;  and  to  have  been  deified  for  this  reason,  be- 
coming identical  with  the  Bona  Dea,  and  no  man  be- 
ing allowed  to  enter  her  temple.  (Maerob.,  1,  12.) 
According  to  another  tradition,  she  was  not  only  re- 
markable for  her  modesty,  but  also  for  her  extensive 
and  varied  knowledge.  Having,  however,  on  one  oc- 
casion, made  free  with  the  contents  of  a  jar  of  wine, 
ahe  was  beaten  to  death  by  her  husband  with  myrtle- 
twigs!  Repenting,  however,  soon  after  of  the  deed,  he 
bestowed  on  hor  divine  honours.  Hence,  in  the  cele- 
bration of  her  sacred  rites,  myrtle  boughs  were  care- 
fully excluded ;  nor  was  any  wine  allowed  to  be 
brought,  under  that  name,  into  her  temple ;  but  it  was 
billed  "  honey,"  and  the  vessel  containing  it  also  was 
termed  mellarium  (scil.  vas),  i.  e.,  "a  honey-jar." 
(Consult  Maerob.,  Sat.,  1,  12,  and  Spangenberg,  de 
Vet.  Lot.  Relig.  Domest.,p.  64,  where  other  versions 
of  the  story  are  given.)  Fauna  is  said  to  have  given 
oracles  from  her  temple  after  death,  which  circum- 
stance, according  to  some,  affords  an  etymology  for 
the  name  Fatua  or  Fatuclla,  which  was  often  home 
by  her  (from  fori, "  to  declare").  A  different  explana- 
tion, however,  is  given  in  Macrobiua  (Labeo,  ap.  Ma- 
erob, Sat.,  1,  12). — There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
Fauna  is  identical  not  only  with  the  Bona  Dea,  but 
■vith  Terra,  Tellus,  and  Ops  ;  in  other  words,  with  tho 
Earth  personified.  (Maerob.,  I.  e.)  .The  name  ap- 
o  come  from  6ao,  aVzvu, 
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are  Qovoku  and  Qaivu,  "  to  bring  forth  into  tit  light* 
"to  cause  to  appear."  (Creuter,  Symbohk,  ml  I, 
p.  61,  not.— Spangenberg,  I.  e.) 

Faunalia,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Fiunnt. 
They  were  celebrated  on  the  13th  of  February,  or  the 
ides  of  the  month.  On  this  same  day  occurred  the 
slaughter  of  the  Fabii.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  2,  193,  tc;j ) 
There  was  another  festival  of  the  same  name,  which 
was  celebrated  on  the  nones  (5th)  of  December 
(Horat.,  Od.,  3,"  18.) 

Faoni,  certain  deities  of  the  country,  represented 
as  having  the  legs,  feet,  and  cars  of  goats,  and  the  rest 
of  the  body  human.  The  peasants  offered  them  i 
lamb  or  a  kid  with  great  aolemnity.  When  the  spring 
brought  back  new  life  to  the  fields,  the  vivid  imagina- 
tion of  the  ancient  poets  saw  them  animated  by  the 
presence  of  these  frolic  divinities,  and  hence,  no  doubt, 
the  origin  of  their  name,  from  the  Greek  or  *<rw 
(•'  to  show  forth,"  "  to  display  to  the  view"),  the  Fauns 
being,  if  the  expression  be  allowed,  the  rays  of  the 
genial  spring-light  personified.  (Creuzer,  SymbM, 
vol.  2,  p.  921. )— The  Fauns  of  the  Latin  mythology 
are  somewhat  analogoua  to  the  Satyrs  of  the  Greeks. 
There  are  points,  however,  in  which  the  ancient  art- 
ists made  them  differ  as  to  appearance.  The  Fauna 
are  generally  represented  as  young  and  frolic  of  mien : 
their  faces  are  round,  expressive  of  merriment,  and 
not  without  an  occasional  mixture  of  mischief.  The 
Satyrs,  on  the  contrary,  bear  strong  resemblance  to 
different  quadrupeds  ;  their  faces  and  figures  parttkt 
of  the  ape,  the  ram,  or  the  goat ;  they  have  sometime! 
goats'  legs,  but  always  either  goals'  or  horses'  tails. 
(Flaxman,  Lectures  on  Sculpture,  p.  152.)  Accord- 
ing to  Lanzi,  there  is,  in  general,  in  the  lower  Imbt 
of  the  Faun,  more  of  the  goat,  in  those  of  the  Satyi 
more  of  the  horse.  (Vast,  p.  98,  seqq. — Compart 
Visconti,  Mus.  Pio-Ciemenf.,  vol.  3,  p.  54,  «?•- 
Virg.,  G.,  1,  10  —  Ovid,  Met.,  6,  392.) 

Faunus,  a  rural  deity  of  the  ancient  Latins,  resem 
ling  the  Grecian  Pan,  to  whom  he  is  not  very  dissimi 
lar  in  name,  and  with  whom  he  was  often  identify/ 
(Ovid,  Fast  ,  2,  424  —  Id.  ib  ,  4,  650  —  Hmt  .  0i 
1,  17,  1.)   Indeed,  some  writers  think  that  his  «o» 
ship  was  originally  Pelasgic,  and  was  bronpbt  b*  th>- 
race  from  Arcadia,  the  well-known  centre  of  tv.e  va 
ship  of  Pan.    (Compare  Creuzer,  Synbntiy,  vol.  ' 
p.  203.)    Faunus  waa  held  to  have  the  power  of  tcP 
ing  the  future.    (Ovid,  I.  e—Virg.,  AV,  7.81,  tef ' 
In  later  times  he  was  mortalixed,  like  all  the  othn 
Italian  gods,  and  was  said  to  naw  been  a  just  sod 
brave  king,  greatly  devoted  io  agriculture,  the  son  of 
Picus  and  father  of  Latinus.    (Virg.,  JEn  ,  7,  47- 
Probus,  Gear.,  1,  10.)    Like  Pan,  too,  he  was  multi- 
plied ;  and  as  there  were  Pans,  so  we  also  meet  abun- 
dant mention  of  Fauna.    (Vid.  Fauni  )   The  poett 
gave  to  Faunus  the  same  personal  attributes  as  the) 
did  to  the  Fauns,  making  his  shape  half  human,  hall 
that  of  a  goat.    As  Fauna  was  nothing  more  than  *J* 
Earth  ( Vid.  Fauna),  so  Faunus  appears  to  be  the  sam< 
with  Tellumo.  ( Spangenberg,  de  Vet.  Lot.  Rcl.  Do*  • 
p.  63. — Heyne,  Ezcurs.,  5,  ad  JEn  ,  7.~Rupn1i.  ai 
Juv.,  8,  131. — Antias,  ap.  Arnob  adv.  gent.,  6, 1,  f 
483.— Creuzer"s  SymboHk,  vol.  3,  p.  203 ) 

Favorinus.    Vid.  Phavorinua. 

Faosta.  I.  daughter  of  Sylla,  married  Milo  tb» 
friend  of  Cicero.    She  disgraced  herself  by  a  crimtna 
affair  with  the  historian  Sallust.    (Horat.,  Sat.,  1.  * 
41.— Sehol.  Cruq.  et  Acr.,  ad  foe.)— II.  Daughter  o 
Maximian,  and  wife  of  Constantino  the  Great.  vYhet 
her  father  wished  her  to  join  him  in  a  plot  for  assa»»" 
nating  her  husband,  she  discovered  the  whole  affair  to 
the  latter.    After  exercising  the  most  complete  ascend- 
ancy over  the  mind  of  her  husband,  sho  was  eventually 
put  to  death  by  him,  on  his  discovering  the  falsity  of  t 
charge  which  abe  had  made  against  Crispus,  the  son 
of  Constantino  by  a  previous  mamage.   (Amm.  Mr 
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md,  14,  l.—Cwur,  Hist,  des  Emp.  Rom,  voL  6,  p. 

Faustina,  I.  Annia  Galena,  daughter  of  Annius 
Verue,  prefect  of  Rome.  She  married  Antoninus  be- 
fore bis  adoption  by  Hadrian,  and  died  in  the  third 
jeaz  of  her  husband's  reign,  36  years  of  age.  She  was 
notorious  for  ber  licentiousness,  and  yet  her  husband 
appeared  blind  to  her  frailties,  and  after  her  death  even 
accorded  unto  ber  divine  honours.  Her  effigy  appears 
an  a  large  number  of  medals.  (Dio  Co**.,  17,  30. — 
Capitol.,  Yu.  Anton.  P.,  c.  3.) — II.  Annia,  or  the 
Younger,  daughter  of  tbe  preceding,  married  her  cousin 
Marcus  Aarehus,  s&d  died  A.D.  176,  in  a  village  of 
Cappadtioa,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus,  on  her  hus- 
band's return  from  Syria.  She  is  represented  by  Dio 
Cassias  and  Capitolinus  as  even  more  profligate  in  her 
conduct  than  ber  mother ;  and  yet  Marcus,  in  his  Med- 
itations (I.  17),  extols  her  obedienco,  simplicity,  and 
affection.  Her  daughter  Lucille  married  Lucius  Ve- 
ins, whom  Marcus  Aorelius  associated  with  him  in  the 
empire,  and  her  son  Commodus  succeeded  his  father 
»  emperor.  (Capitol.,  Vit.  Ant.  PhiL,  c.  19.)  Mar- 
:tund  (Mereure  de  France,  1745)  and  Wieland  have  at- 
tempted to  clear  this  princess  of  the  imputations  against 
ber  character.  (Eneyclop.  Use.  Knowledge,  vol.  10, 
p.  209.) 

Faustitas,  a  goddess  among  the  Romans,  supposed 
to  preside  over  cattle,  and  the  productions  of  the  sea- 
sons generally.  Faustitas  is  frequently  equivalent  to 
the  Ftlxata*  Temporum  of  the  Roman  medals.  (Ho- 
rat  ,  Od.,  4,  5,  17.) 

Faurrdt.ee,  the  name  of  tbe  shepherd  who,  in  the 
old  Roman  legend,  found  Romulus  and  Remus  getting 
aocklcd  by  tbe  she- wolf.  He  took  both  the  children 
to  his  home  and  brought  them  up.   (Kid.  Romulus, 

FkbroalJa,  a  feast  at  Rome  of  purification  and 
atonement,  in  the  month  of  February :  it  continued 
for  12  days.  The  month  of  February,  which,  together 
enth  January,  was  added  by  Numa  to  tbe  ten  months 
constituting  the  year  of  Romulus,  derived  its  name 
from  this  general  expiatory  festival,  the  people  being 
.hen  purified  (februati)  from  the  sins  of  the  whole  year. 
[Otto,  Fast.,  2,  19.)  Some,  however,  deduce  tbe 
name  Febmarhu  from  the  old  Latin  word  fiber,  men- 
tioned by  Varro  (L.  L.,  4,  13),  and  meaning  the  "  end" 
or  "  extremity"  of  anything,  whence  comes  the  term 
fimbria,  "  the  hem  or  edge  of  a  garment."  In  this 
sense,  therefore,  February  will  have  been  so  called  from 
its  having  been  the  last  month  in  the  earlier  Roman 
year.  (Nork,  Etymd.  Handvdbrt.,  vol.  1,  p.  338.) 

FtLtx,  M.  Artonios,  I.  a  Roman  governor  of  Ju- 
dxj,  who  succeeded  in  office  Cuinanus,  after  the  latter 
bad  been  exiled  for  malversation.    (Josephus,  Ant. 
Jud.,  20,  6.)   He  was  the  brother  of  tbe  freedman 
Pall  a*,  the  favourite  of  Claudius.    On  reaching  his 
government,  A.D.  53,  Felix  became  enamoured  of  the 
beautiful  Drusilla,  daughter  of  Agrippa,  at  that  time 
married  to  Azixos,  king  of  Emesa  ;  and  by  dint  of 
:o££Tjincent  promises,  and  through  the  intervention  of 
i  reputed  sorcerer  named  Simon,  he  succeeded  in  de- 
i&cbinz  ner  from  her  husband,  and  in  making  her  his 
mo  wife.    Josephus  charges  this  governor  (Ant.  Jud., 
20.  8)  with  having  caused  the  assassination  of  the  high- 
priest  Jonsthas,  to  whom,  in  a  great  measure,  be  owed 
tea  place.    Felix,  it  seems,  wished  to  rid  himself  of  one 
who  was  continually  remonstrating  with  him  about  the 
oppression  of  his  government.    And  yet  the  Roman 
eorf-roor  proved  in  one  instance  of  considerable  bene- 
nt  to  tboso  under  his  charge,  by  delivering  them  from 
to*-  robbers  who  had  previously  infested  their  country. 
'  tonroK,  I  r.)   It  was  before  this  Felix  that  St.  Paul 
appeared  at  Csesarea,  on  that  memorable  occasion 
when  the  startling  subjects  discussed  by  the  apostle 
made  the  corrupt  Roman  tremble  on  his  judgment-seat. 
'.Acts.  *4, 25.)   Two  yean  after,  this  Felix  was  suc- 


ceeded by  Porcius  Fcstus,  and  left  Paul  still  in  prison, 
in  order  to  please  the  Jews.  The  latter,  however,  sent 
a  deputation  to  Rome  to  accuse  him  of  various  mal- 
practices, but  he  was  screened  from  punishment  by  the 
influence  of  bis  brother  Pallas  with  Nero,  who  had  sue* 
ceeded  Claudius  on  the  imperial  throne.  (Joseph.,  Ant. 
Jud.,  20,  8.) — II.  A  native  of  Rome,  who  succeeded 
Dionysius  the  Calabrian  as  bishop  of  that  city,  A.D. 
271,  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  275.  He  was  s  « 
ceeded  by  Eutycbianus,  bishop  of  Luna.  There  is  ex 
tant  an  epistle  of  Felix  to  Maximus,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andrea,  againat  Paul  of  Samosata. — III.  A  bishop  of 
Rome,  the  second  of  tbe  name  in  tbe  list  of  Popes, 
though  some  call  him  Felix  III.,  on  account  of  an  an- 
ti-pope who  assumed  the  title  of  Felix  II.  in  the  schism 
against  Liberius  (A.D.  355-66).  He  succeeded  Sim- 
pbcius  A.D.  483.  Felix  bad  a  dispute,  upon  ques- 
tions of  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  with  Acacius,  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  who  was  supported  by  the  emperor 
and  most  of  tbe  eastern  clergy,  in  consequence  of  which 
a  schism  ensued  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 
Felix  died  A.D.  492,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gelasius 
I.  He  was  canonized  by  the  Romish  church.  (Con  ■ 
suit  Moreri,  Diet.  Hist.,  vol.  2,  p.  503.) 

FblsLna,  an  Etrurian  city  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  after- 
ward called  Uonoaia,  and  now  Bologna.  Pliny  (3, 
15)  makes  it  to  have  been  tbe  principal  seat  of  the 
Tuscans  ;  but  this  must  be  understood  to  apply  only 
with  reference  to  the  cities  founded  by  that  nation 
north  of  the  Apennines.  Bononia  received  a  Roman 
colony  653  A.U.C.  (Lie,  37,  57.—  Veil.  Faterc,  1, 
15.)  Frequent  mention  of  this  city  is  made  in  the 
civil  wars.  (Ck.,Ep.ad  Fam.,U,  13.— Id.  ib.,  12, 6. 
— Appian,  4,  2.)  As  it  had  suffered  considerably  du- 
ring this  period,  it  was  restored  and  aggrandized  by 
Augustus  after  the  battle  of  Actium, andcontinued  to 
rank  high  among  the  great  citica  of  Italy.  (Tacit., 
Hist.,  2,  63.— StraU,  216.— Pomp.  Mel.,  2,  4  —  Cra- 
mers Ancient  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  68.) 

FzltrIa,  a  town  of  Italy,  now  Feltrc,  in  the  district 
of  Venetia.  It  was  the  capital  of  tbe  small  commu- 
nity called  Feltrini. 

Fxnbstklla,  a  Roman  historian,  who  lived  in  Che 
time  of  Augustus.  Pliny  and  Eusebius  place  his  death 
in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  A.D.  21 
Fenestella  wrote  an  historical  work  entitled  Annates, 
from  which  Asconius  Pedianus  has  derived  many  ma- 
terials in  bis  Commentaries  on  Cicero's  Orations.  Of 
this  work  only  fragments  remain.  Another  production, 
"  De  Sacerdotiis  et  Magistratibus  Romanorum,"  is 
sometimes  attributed  to  him,  but  incorrectly.  It  is 
from  the  pen  of  Fiocehi  (Floccus),  a  native  of  Flor- 
ence, and  waa  written  at  tbe  commencement  of  the 
14th  century.  Fenestella  was  seventy  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  (Voss.,  de  Hist.  Lot.,  1,  19.— 
Funcc.  de  Viril.  at.  L.  L.,  p.  2,  e.  5,  8.  —  Madmg, 
de  Aston.  Pedum.,  p.  64.)  The  fragments  of  Fen- 
estella's  Annals  are  given,  among  others,  by  Haver 
camp,  in  hia  edition  of  Sallust,  vol.  2,  p.  385.  (Bahr, 
Gesck.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  412.) 

FbialIa,  a  festival  at  Rome  of  the  Dii  Manes,  on 
the  21st  of  February,  but,  according  to  Ovid,  on  tbe 
17th.  Festus  derives  the  word  from  fero,  on  account 
of  a  repeat  carried  to  the  sepulchres  of  relations  and 
friends  on  that  occasion,  or  from  ferio,  on  account  ofc 
the  victims  sacrificed.  Vossius  observes,  that  the 
Romans  termed  death  /era,  cruel,  and  that  tbe  word 
feralia  might  arise  thence.  (Compare,  however,  tbe 
remarks  of  Nark,  Etymol.,  Handuwrt.,  vol.  1,  p.  341, 
*.  e.  ferwt.)  It  continued  for  11  days,  during  which 
time  presents  were  carried  to  tbe  graves  of  the  de- 
ceased, marriages  were  forbidden,  and  tbe  temples  oi 
tbe  gods  were  shut.  Friends  and  relations  also  kept, 
after  the  celebration,  a  feast  of  peace  and  love,  for 
I  settling  differences  and  quarrels  among  one  another 
I  if  any  such  existed.    It  was  universally  believed  thai 
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the  manes  of  departed  friends  came  and  hovered  over 
their  graves,  and  frasted  upon  the  offerings  which  the 
hand  of  piety  and  affection  had  prepared  for  them. 
In  the  case  of  the  poor  these  offerings  were  plain  and 
simple,  consisting  generally  of  a  few  grains  of  salt, 
floor  mixed  with  wine,  scattered  violets,  die.  The 
wealthy,  however,  offered  op  sumptuous  banquets. 
<(}vid,  Fast.,  2,  686,  se<ft— Ktrekmann,  it  Funeri- 
bus,  p.  660.) 

FbbintInom,  I.  a  town  of  Etruria,  southeast  of 
Vulsinii,  now  Ferentu  From  Vitruviua,  who  speaks 
of  some  valuable  stone-quarries  in  its  neighbourhood 
(2,  7),  we  collect  that  it  was  a  municipiom.  The  Em- 
peror Otho's  family  was  of  this  city.  (Suet.,  Vit.  Oth., 
1. — Sext.,Aur.  Viet. — Tacit  ,  Hist.,  2, 60. — Compare 
Ann.,  16,  83.) — II.  A  town  of  Latium,  about  eight 
miles  beyond  Anagnis,  on  the  Via  Latina,  now  Feren- 
tino.  It  appears  to  have  belonged  originally  to  the 
VoUci,  but  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Romans  and 
given  to  the  Hemici.  {Liw.,  4, 61 .)  It  subsequently 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Samnites.  (Lh.,  10,  34.— 
Compare  Strph.  Byt.,  s.  t.  —  Cramer's  Ant.  Italy, 
vol.  2,  p.  80,  seqq.) 

Fbrbntom,  or,  more  properly,  Forkntdm,  as  Pliny 
(3,  II)  writes  it,  a  town  of  Apulia,  about  eight  miles 
to  the  southeast  of  Yenusis,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
Mount  Voltur.  It  is  now  Forenza.  (Horat.,  Od., 
3,  4,  16  —  Diod.  Sic,  19.  65  ) 

FerktrIub,  an  appellation  of  Jupiter  among  the 
Romans,  who  was  so  called  from  the  feretrum.  a 
frame  supporting  the  spolia  opima,  dedicated  to  him 
by  Romulus,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Csmtnenses,  and 
the  death  of  their  king.  This  derivation,  however,  is 
opposed  by  some,  who  think  it  better  to  derive  the 
term  from  the  Latin  ferire ,  to  smite.  This  is  the  opin- 
ion of  Plutarch,  and  ho  adds,  that  Romulus  had  prayed 
to  Jupiter  that  he  might  have  power  to  smite  his  ad- 
versary and  kill  him.    (Lip.,  1, 10  —  Plut ,  Vit.  Rom.) 

FaaT*  Latin*,  the  Latin  Holydaya.  (Vid.  La- 
tiua.) 

FeronU,  a  goddess  worshipped  with  great  solem- 
nity by  both  the  Sabines  and  Latins,  but  more  espe- 
cially the  former.  She  is  commonly  tanked  among 
the  rural  divinities.  Feronia  had  a  temple  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Soracte,  and  in  her  grove  around  this  tem- 
ple great  markets  used  to  be  held  during  the  time  of 
her  festival.  Her  priests  at  this  place  used  to  walk 
unhurt  on  burning  coals.  (Dion.  Hal.,  3, 32. — Strab., 
226.— Heyne,  ad  Virg.,  ASn.,  7,  800.— Fabretti,  In- 
script.,  p.  462.)  She  had  also  a  temple,  grove,  and 
fount  near  Amur,  and  in  this  temple  manumitted 
slaves  went  through  certain  formalities  to  complete 
their  freedom,  such  as  cutting  off  and  consecrating 
the  hair  of  their  head,  and  putting  on  a  pileus  or  cap. 
(Lis.,  32,  1.— Serv. ad  Virg.,£n.,  1,  664.)  Flowers 
and  first-fruits  were  the  offerings  to  her,  and  the  in- 
terpretation of  her  name  given  in  Greek  was  Flatter- 
bearing  or  Garland-loving,  while  some  rendered  it 
Persephone  (Proserpina).  Thus  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
rarnassus  remarks,  lepov  tori  .  .  .  tfeuc  Qepuvetaf 
(n'oua^ouevmj,  ffv  ol  fUTa<ppd(avree  tie  rirv  'EXXuAa 
yXCtooav  oi  fikv  'kvBn+opov,  (A  6i  Qi\oor6javov,  ol 
ii  +epoefbvnv  naXooaiv.  (Dion.  Hal.,  8,  32,  where 
for  iepuveiac  we  must  evidently  read  Qeouviac,  to 
•suit  the  text  in  another  part  of  Dionysius,  2,  49,  as 
also  the  quantity  given  by  the  Latin  poets.)  Feronia 
was  also  said  to  have  been  called  Juno  Virgo  (Serv. 
ail  Mn.,  7,799);  but  this,  according  to  Spangenberg, 
is  a  mere  error,  arising  from  the  Sabine  form  of  the 
name  (Hcronia)  being  confounded  with  the  Greek  ap- 
pellation for  Juno  (Hera).  (Spangenberg,  dt  Vet. 
Lat.  Rel.  Dom.,  p.  48.)  In  the  vicinity  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Feronia,  at  Soracte,  was  another  to  the  god  So- 
.■anus,  and  the  worship  of  these  two  divinities  was 
connected,  in  a  measure,  by  common  ceremonies. 
Henc*  Miiller  compares  the**  two  divinities  with  the 
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Mania  and  Mantus  of  the  Etrurians.  (MuUtr,Etruu 
vol.  2,  p.  66.) 

FcscknnU  (iorum)  or  Fbscrnniom,  a  city  of  Etru 
ria,  east  of  the  Ciminian  Lake,  and  near  the  Tibet 
It  seems  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  G« 
Use.    Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  informs  as  (1,21) 
that  this  place  was  first  possessed  by  the  Sicnli,  wht 
were  aAerwsrd  expelled  by  the  Pelaagi ;  and  be  adds, 
that  some  slight -indications  of  the  occupation  of  tor 
city  by  the  latter  people  might  still  be  observed  in  hit 
day.    It  is  on  this  account,  probably,  that  Solinai  (c 
8)  says,  it  was  founded  by  tbe  Argives.  Fescenninm 
is  quoted  in  tbe  annals  of  Latin  poetry  for  the  noptial 
songs,  called  Carmina  Fescennina,  to  which,  accord- 
ing to  Festus,  it  gave  its  name.    (Compare  Pftsy, 
16,  22.)   The  Feseennine  veises,  however,  derive 
their  appellation,  according  to  others,  from  the  obxent 
deity  Fascinus,  whom  it  was  their  object  to  propi- 
tiate.   Traces  of  these  gross  effusions  were  to  b« 
found  at  Rome  even  in  the  latest  periods  of  the  em- 
pire, more  particularly  in  the  couplets  which  the  ywmj 
men  sang  at  the  nuptials  of  their  friends,  and  tbe  songi 
of  the  soldiers  who  followed  the  triumphal  car  of  the 
general.    The  origin  of  the  Feseennine  verses  it  to  bt 
traced  to  the  rude  nilarity  attendant  upon  the  cckbra 
tion  of  harvest.    They  were,  therefore,  in  their  prim- 
itive character,  a  sort  of  rustic  dialogue  spoken  ex 
tempore,  in  which  the  actors  exposed  Before  their  au- 
dience the  failings  and  vices  of  their  adversaries,  tad. 
by  a  satirical  humour  and  merriment,  endeavoured  tc 
raise  the  laughter  of  the  company.    They  would  seem 
to  have  speedily  run  into  excess,  since  one  of  the  utr» 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  prohibits  this  license  under  pis 
of  death ;  a  punishment  afterward  commuted  for  beat' 
ing  with  sticks.    ( Consult  Henriehs,  Versus  ludiai  tn 
Romanorum  Cttsares  priorts  olxm  composite  Hsli. 
1810,  p.  6.) 

Fbstds,  I.  Sextos  Pomponius  (or,  according  to 
others,  Pompeius),  a  grammarian,  supposed  to  have 
lived  during  the  latter  half  of  the  thud  century.  He 
made  an  abridgment,  in  alphabetical  crder,  of  the  large 
work  of  Verriua  Flaccus,  on  the  signification  of  Woroi 
("De  Verborum  Stgnifuatione").     This  ibndgmen 
has  been  divided  by  editors  into  20  books,  each  o 
which  contains  a  letter.    Festus  has  passed  over  ir 
silence  those  words  which  Verriua  had  declared  obso 
lete,  and  he  intended,  it  would  seem,  to  have  treatev 
of  them  in  a  separate  work.    Sometimes  he  does  no 
coincide  in  the  opinions  of  Verrios,  and  on  these  oc 
cssions  he  gives  his  own  views  of  the  subject  matter 
The  abridgment  of  Festus  is  one  of  the  most  osefu 
books  wc  possess  for  acquiring  an  accurate  knowledf* 
of  the  Latin  tongue ;  it  has  experienced,  however,  n 
some  respects,  an  unhappy  lot.     It  existed  entir 
down  to  the  8th  century,  when  Paul  Winifred  coo 
ceived  the  idea  of  making  a  small  and  meager  eztrsc 
from  it.    This  compilation  henceforward  supflantet 
the  original  work  in  tbe  libraries  of  the  day,  and  the 
Istter  was  so  far  lost  to  modern  times  that  but  a  sin 
gle  manuscript  was  found  of  it,  and  this  an  impcr 'ect 
one,  commencing  with  the  letter  M.    (  Daeicr.  Prmf. 
ad  Fest)    Aldus  Manucius,  into  whose  hands  the 
manuscript  fell,  amalgamated  its  contents  with  the  U 
hours  of  Paul  Winifrid,  and  made  one  work  of  them, 
which  be  printed  in  1613,  at  tbe  end  of  the  Cornuco- 
pia de  Per  otto.    Another  individual,  whose  name  it 
unknown,  made  a  simitar  union,  but  more  compkti 
than  that  of  Aldus :  the  work  of  this  lattet  was  pub- 
lished in  1560  by  Antonio  Agostina,  bisbop  .1*  Lend* 
who  afterward  became  archbishop  of  Sarugossa  Oth- 
er fragments  of  Festus  were  fonnd  in  toe  library  ol 
Cardinal  Famese ;  they  were  publiahed  by  Fulrio* 
Ursinus,  at  Rome,  in  1681.    The  bent  editions  are, 
that  of  Dacier  (in  Usum  Delpkini),  Paris,  4to,  1681, 
that  of  C.  O.  Muller,  4to,    JLeips.,    1839,  and 
that  of  Lindemaon,  in  the  Corpus  G-smmatvorv* 
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Laixnorum  Vcututn,  vol.  2,  4to,  Lip*.,  1832  — II. 
Pokiu*,  governor  of  Judxa  after  Felix,  whom  the 
leva  solicited  to  condemn  St.  Paul  or  to  order  him 

C Jerusalem.    The  apostle's  appeal  to  Ce«ex(the 
ror  Nero)  frustrated  the  intentions  of  both  Fes- 
%s  and  iue  Jews.    (Acts,  25,  1,  ttqq .) 

Fiaaiare,  a  small  stream  of  LtUum,  running  into 
he  Una,  and  forming  before  iU  junction  a  small  ul- 
icd.  Tuts  island  belonged  to  Cicero,  and  is  the  spot 
wht  re  the  scene  is  laid  of  his  dialogues  with  Atticus 
and  his  brother  Qumtos  on  legislation.  He  describes 
it  in  the  opening  of  the  book  as  the  property  and  resi- 
dence of  his  ancestors,  who  had  lived  there  for  many 
generations ;  be  himself  was  born  there,  A.U.C.  646. 
The  Fibrenu*.  id  another  passage  of  the  second  book, 
is  mentioned  as  remarkable  for  the  coldness  of  its  wa- 
ters. Tie  river  is  now  called  Fiume  della  Pot  la  : 
the  island  has  taken  the  name  of  S.  Domcnico  Abate. 
{Roma^Oi,  vol.  3,  p.  366,  scqq.— Cramer'*  Ancient 
Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  1 13.) 

Fictjisu  or  FiceLMti,  a  town  of  Latiurn,  beyond 
Afoant  Saeer,  to  the  north  of  Rome.  Cicero  had  a  villa 
there,  and  the  road  that  led  to  the  town  was  called  Pi- 
cuhunns,  afterward  Nvnunlana  Via.    (Cie.,  Att.,  12, 
34.— Lie.,  1,  38  ;  3,  62.)    It  is  supposed  by  Nibby 
stood  at  Monte  GerUtle,  about  nine  miles  from 
{Delia  Vie  iegli  Antteki,  p.  94  ) 
FroiK/a,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  between  four  and 
are  males  from  Rome.    It  was  at  first  a  colony  of  Alba 
( Dio*.  Hal .,  3, 64),  but  fell  subsequently  into  the  hands 
of  the  Etrurians,  or  more  probably  the  people  of  Veii. 
Fide r*.  according  to  Dionysius  (2,  23),  was  conquered 
by  Romulus  soon  after  the  death  of  Tatius ;  be  repre- 
sent it  as  being  at  that  period  a  large  and  populous 
town.    I*.  made  several  attempts  to  emancipate  itself 
from  the  Roman  yoke,  sometimes  with  the  aid  of  the 
Etruscan?,  at  others  in  conjunction  with  the  Sabines. 
Its  last  revolt  occurred  A.U.C.  329,  when  the  dictator 
fnulius  Ma  mere  us,  after  having  vanquished  the  Fide- 
ia  the  field,  stormed  their  city,  which  was  aban- 
i  to  the  licentiousness  of  his  soldiery.    (Lie.,  4, 
From  this  time  we  bear  only  of  Fidensc  as  a  de- 
place,  with  a  few  country-seats  in  its  vicinity. 
1. — Cic.,  ie  Leg.  Agr.,  2,  26. — Horat., 
Lput.,  1,  2,  7.)    In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  a  terrible 
discus  occurred  here  by  the  fall  of  a  wooden  amphi- 
theatre, during  a  show  of  gladiators,  by  which  accident 
50,000  persons,  as  Tacitus  reports  (Ann.,  4,  62),  or 
20,000,  according  to  Suetonius  (Tib.,  40),  were  killed 
or  wounded     From  the  passage  of  Tacitus  here  cited, 
it  appears  that  Fidenss  had  risen  again  to  the  rank  of  a 
municipal  town.    (Compare  Juvenal,  10,  99.)  The 
distance  of  five  miles,  which  ancient  writers  reckon 
between  Rome  and  Fidcna1,  and  the  remains  of  anti- 
quity which  are  yet  to  be  seen  there,  fix  the  site  of 
this  place  near  Casttl  Giubileo.    (Nibby,  Viaggio  An- 
ita., vol.  1.  p.  85. — Cramer'*  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  302.) 

Fnfios  Dies,  a  Roman  deity,  whose  name  often  oc- 
curs in  adjurations.  The  expression  Me  diut  Julius, 
is  found  so  frequently  in  the  Roman  classics,  has 
variously  explained.  Festus  makes  dius  fuixu* 
■  put  for  A*oc  fib**,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  i.  e.,  Her* 
be  cites,  at  the  same  time,  other  opinions,  as 
that  it  m  the  same  with  swearing  per  din  fidem  or  per 
imrm  temporit  (i.  e.,  diet)  /idem.  All  these  etymolo- 
gies, however,  are  decidedly  erroneous.  A  passage  in 
Plaulua  (.ism.,  1,  1,8)  furnishes  a  safer  guide,  which 
ie  as  follows :  "  Per  drum  fultum  quarts  ;  jura  to  tnihi 
rtdeo  neteaat  use  cloqux,  auidanid  roge*."  From  this 
passage  we  may  fairly  infer,  that,  in  the  phrase  under 
consideration,  ants  is  the  same  ss  deus  or  dims,  and 
fidtu*  sn  adjective  formed  from  fidt*.  Hence  dtua  fi- 
stour,  M  the  god  of  honour,"  or  of  good  faith,"  will  be 
>  as  tbc  Zrvc  iritmoc  of  the  Greeks ;  and,  if  we 
be  authority  of  Vsrro,  identical  with  the  Sabine 
and  Roman  Hercules.   (Yarn,  L.  L,  4,  10.) 


Fiasum,  a  city  ol  Picenum,  about  five  miles  lion 
the  sea,  below  the  river  Turns.  It  was  called  Firmom 
Picenum,  and  was  so  termed  probably  to  distinguish 
it  from  some  other  eity  of  the  same  name,  now  un 
known.  (Mich.  Catalani,  Orig.  e  Antich.  Fermane, 
nt.  2,  p.  32.)  It  was  colonized,  as  Velleius  Pa  ten:  u- 
ius  informs  us  (1,  14),  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
first  Punic  war.  Ancient  inscriptions  give  it  the  name 
of  Colonia  Augusta  Firms.  The  modem  town  of  Per- 
mo  is  yet  a  place  of  some  note  in  the  Marco,  d'Anco- 
na ;  and  the  Porto  di  Fermo  answers  to  the  Castel 


lum  Firmanorum  of  Pliny  (3,  13. — Cramer' t 
Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  283). 

Fibmus  or  FiimIus,  one  of  those  ephemeral  Roman 
emperors  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  tyrants,  be- 
cause they  were  usurpers  of  empire  under  legitimate 
sovereigns.  He  was  born  in  Seleucia  in  Syria,  and 
owned  extensive  possessions  in  Egypt.  Urged  on  by 
the  impetuosity  and  love  of  change  peculiar  to  the 
Egyptian  Greeks,  he  seized  upon  Alexandrea,  and  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Auguatus,  one  of  his  objects  being 
to  aid  the  cause  of  Zenobia,  who  bad  already  been  con- 
quered by  Aurelian,  but  whose  power  was  still  not  com- 
pletely overthrown.  Aurelian  marched  against  Fir- 
mus  with  his  usual  rapidity,  defeated  him,  took  him 
prisoner,  and  inflicted  on  him  the  punishment  of  the 
cross.  Firmus  is  described  as  hsving  been  of  ex- 
traordinary stature  and  strength  of  body.  His  aspect 
was  so  forbidding  that  he  obtained  in  derision  the  sur- 
name of  Cyclopa.    (Vopi*c,  Vit.  Firm.) 

Fiscbllds,  that  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Apennines 
which  separates  the  Sabines  from  Picenum.  (Pltn., 
3,  12.)  Mount  Fiscellus  was  reporter]  by  Varro  to 
be  the  only  spot  in  Italy  in  which  wild  goats  were  to 
bo  found.    (Varro,  R.R.,2,  1.) 

Flaccos,  I.  a  poet.  (Vid.  Valeriua.) — II.  Verrius,  a 
grammarian,  tutor  to  the  two  grandsons  of  Augustus, 
and  author  of  a  work  entitled  "  De  Verborum  Signifi- 
catione."  (Vid.  Festus,  I.)— III.  One  of  the  names 
of  Horace.    (Vid.  Horatius.) 

Flahinia  Via,  one  of  the  Roman  roads.  It  was 
constructed  by  C.  Flaminius  when  censor  (A.U.C. 
633,  B.C.  221),  and  was  carried,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  Rome  to  Narnia ;  whence  it  branched  off  in  two 
directions,  to  Mevanta  and  Spoletum,  uniting,  however, 
again  at  Fulginia.  From  this  place  it  continued  its 
course  to  Nucerie,  and  was  there  divided  a  second  time, 
one  branch  striking  off  through  Picenum  to  Ancona ; 
whence  it  followed  the  coast  to  Fanum  Fortune ;  here 
it  met  the  other  branch,  which  passed  the  Apennines 
more  to  the  north,  and  descended  upon  the  sea  by  the 
pass  of  Petra  Pertusa  and  Forum  Sempronii.  These 
two  roads,  thus  reunited,  terminated  at  Ariminum. 
(Cramer'*  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  292.) 

FlaminIcs,  C.  Nspos,  was  consul  A.U.C.  531  and 
637  (B.C.  223  and  217).  Having  been  sent  this  latter 
year  against  Hannibal,  bis  impetuous  character  urged 
him  to  hazard  the  battle  of  the  Lake  Trasymenus,  in 
which  conflict  he  was  slain,  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
army.    (Lie.,  22,  S.—Flor.,  2,  6.— Vol.  Max.,  1,  6.) 

Flamininus,  Titos  Qoiktkjs,  was  made  consul  B.C. 
198,  before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  and  had  the 
province  of  Macedonia  assigned  to  him,  with  the  charge 
of  continuing  the  war  against  Philip,  which  had  now 
lasted  for  two  years,  without  any  definite  success  oa 
the  part  of  the  Romans.  In  his  first  campaign  be  drove 
Philip  from  the  banks  of  the  Aoos,  and,  among  other 
important  movements,  succeeded  in  detaching  the 
Achaans  from  the  Macedonian  alliance.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Flamininus,  being  confirmed  by  the  senate 
in  his  command  as  proconsul,  before  commencing  hos- 
tilities afresh,  held  a  conference  with  Philip  on  the  coast 
of  the  Maliac  Gulf,  and  allowed  him  to  send  ambassa- 
dors  to  Rome  to  negotiate  a  peace.  These  negotia 
tions,  however,  proving  fruitless,  Flamininus  marched 
Tbessely,  where  Philip  had  taken  up  a  position. 
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ind  totally  defeated  him  in  the  battle  of  Cynoscepha- 
las,  in  a  spot  broken  by  small  hills,  between  Phcre  and 
Lahssa.  Tbe  Macedonians  lost  8000  killed  and  5000 
prisoners.  After  granting  peace  to  the  Macedonian 
monarch  on  severe  and  humiliating  terms,  Flamini- 
nus  was  continued  in  his  command  for  another  year, 
B.C.  19<i,  to  see  these  conditions  executed.  In  that 
year,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Isthmian  Games,  where 
multitudes  had  assembled  from  every  part  of  Greece, 
Flamininus  caused  a  crier  to  proclaim,  "  that  tbe  senate 
and  people  of  Rome,  and  their  commander  Titus  Quin- 
tiua,  having  subdued  Philip  and  the  Macedonians,  re- 
stored the  Corinthians,  Phocians,  Locrians,  Eobceans, 
Thessalians,  Acheans,  4c,  to  their  freedom  and  in* 
dependence,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  laws." 
Bursts  of  acclamation  followed  this  announcement,  and 
the  crowd  pressed  forward  to  express  their  gratitude 
to  Flamininus,  whose  conduct  throughout  these  mem- 
orable transaction*  was  marked  by  a  wisdom,  modera- 
tion, and  liberality  seldom  found  united  in  a  victorious 
Roman  general.  Ho  was  thus  the  means  of  protract- 
ing the  independence  of  the  Greek  states  for  half  a  cen- 
tury longer.  In  the  following  year,  B.C.  195,  Flamini- 
nus was  intrusted  with  the  war  against  Nabis,  tyrant  of 
Lacedcmon,  who  had  treacherously  seized  on  the  city  of 
Argos.  The  Roman  commander  marched  into  Laco 
uia,  and  laid  siege  to  Sparta,  but  be  met  with  a  brave 
resistance,  and  at  last  agreed  to  grant  peace  to  Nabis, 
on  condition  that  he  sboujd  give  up  Aigos  and  all  the 
other  places  which  he  had  usurped,  and  restore  their 
lands  to  the  descendants  of  the  Messenians.  His 
motives  for  granting  peace  to  Nabis  were,  he  said,  part- 
ly to  prevent  (he  destruction  of  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  Greek  cities,  and  partly  the  great  prepara- 
tions which  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  was  then  making 
on  the  coast  of  Asia.  Livy  suggests,  as  another  prob- 
able reason,  that  Flamininus  wished  to  terminate  the 
war  himself,  and  not  to  give  time  to  a  new  consul  to 
supersede  him  and  reap  the  honours  of  the  victory. 
The  senate  confirmed  the  peace  with  Nabis,  and  in  the 
following  year,  194  B.C.,  Flamininus,  having  settled 
tbe  affairs  of  Greece,  prepared  to  return  to  Italy. 
Having  repaired  to  Corinth,  where  deputationa  from  all 
the  Grecian  cities  had  assembled,  he  took  a  friendly 
leave  of  them,  withdrew  his  garrisons  from  all  their 
cities,  and  left  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  own 
freedom.  On  returning  to  Italy,  both  he  and  his  sol- 
diers were  received  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy, 
and  the  senate  decreed  him  a  triumph  for  three  days. 
Before  the  car  of  Flamininus,  in  the  celebration  of  this 
triumph,  appeared,  among  the  hostages,  Demetrius  son 
of  Philip,  snd  Armcnes  son  of  Nabis,  and  in  the  rear 
followed  the  Roman  prisoners,  who  had  been  sold  as 
slaves  to  the  Greeks  by  Hannibal  during  the  second 
Punic  war,  and  whose  liberation  Flamininus  had  ob- 
tained from  the  gratitude  of  the  Grecian  stales.  The 
Achaans  alone  are  said  to  have  liberated  1200,  for 
whom  they  paid  100  talents  as  compensation-money 
to  their  masters.  Altogether,  there  was  never,  per- 
haps, a  Roman  triumph  so  satisfactory  as  this  to  all 
parties,  and  so  little  offensive  to  the  feelings  of  human- 
ity. In  the  year  183  B.C.,  Flamininus  was  sent  to 
Pnsias,  king  of  Bitbynia,  upon  the  ungracious  mission 
of  demanding  the  person  of  Hannibal,  then  in  his  old 
age,  and  a  refugee  at  the  court  of  Pruaias.  The  mon- 
arch was  prevailed  upon  to  violate  the  claims  of  hospi- 
tality, but  the  Carthaginian  prevented  his  treachery 
by  destroying  himself  with  poison.  In  the  year  168 
B.C.,  Flamininus  was  made  augur,  in  the  room  of  C. 
Claudius  deceased.  (Lip.,  45,  44  )  After  this  he  is 
no  longer  mentioned  in  history.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Flaxnin.) 
—II.  Lucius,  brother  of  the  preceding,  commanded  the 
Roman  fleet  during  the  first  campaign  of  Quintius,  and 
scoured  the  coasts  of  Euboes,  Corinth,  and  other  dis- 
tricts at  that  time  allied  or  subject  to  the  King  of 
Macedonia.  He  was  afterward  cjpt  lled  from  «h«  sen- 
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I  ate  by  Cato,  when  censor,  for  having  rut  to  death 
Gallic  prisoner  to  gratify  a  minion  of  his.    (Pint.,  Fit 
Flamin) 

FlanatIcus  Sinus,  a  gulf  lying  between  Istria  am 
Libumia,  in  the  Adriatic.  It  was  also  called  Polati 
cus  Sinus,  from  tbe  town  of  Pola  in  its  vicinity.  The 
name  Flanaticus  was  derived  from  the  adjacent  town 
of  Flano.  The  modern  appellation  is  the  Golf  of 
Quarnaro.    (Plin.,  3,  19.) 

Flano,  a  town  on  tbe  Illyrian  side  of  the  Sinus  Fla- 
naticus, and  giving  name  to  the  gulf.  (Stepk  By: , 
s.  v.)   The  modern  name  ia  Ftannona. 

Flsvus,  a  canal  intersecting  the  country  of  the  Fri- 
sii,  made  by  Drusos.  This  in  time  expanded  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  form  a  considerable  lake  or  lagune 
whose  issue  to  the  sea  was  fortified  by  a  castle  bear- 
ing the  same  name.  This  lagune,  having  been,  in  prog- 
ress of  time,  much  increased  by  the  sea,  assumed  the 
name  if  Zuyder  Zee,  or  the  Southern  Sea ;  and  of 
several  channels  which  afford  entrance  to  tbe  ocean, 
that  named  Vlie  indicates  the  genuine  egress  of  the 
Flevus.  (Tacit.,  Ann,  2,  6;  4,  72  —  Pit*.,  4,  15- 
MclA,  3,  2.) 

Flora,  the  goddess  of  flowers.  She  was  a  very 
ancient  Italian  deity,  being  one  of  those  said  to  have 
been  worshipped  by  Tatiua.  Her  festival  was  termed 
Fhralia,  and  was  celebrated  at  the  end  of  April  and 
beginning  of  May.  It  greatly  degenerated,  however, 
in  tbe  course  of  time,  and  became  so  offensive  to 
purity  as  not  to  bear  tbe  presence  of  virtuous  charac- 
ters. The  story  of  Cato  the  Censor  in  relation  to 
this  festival,  is  well  known.  (Vol.  Max,  2,  10.) 
Tho  Romans,  who  in  general  displayed  very  liHle  ele- 
gance of  imagination  in  the  origins  which  they  invent- 
ed for  their  deities,  said  that  Flora  had  been  a  courte- 
san, who,  having  acquired  immense  wealth  (at  Rome 
in  the  early  days  of  the  republic  !),  left  it  to  tbe  Ro- 
man people,  on  condtt  on  of  their  always  celebrating 
her  birthday  with  feasts.  (Piut.,  Quast.  Rom.,  36. 
—Laetant.,  1,  24.)  Flora  being  an  ancient,  original 
Latin  deity,  was  addressed  by  the  honorific  title  ot 
Mater,  "Mother."  (Cic.  in  Kerr.,  5,  U.—Lmerei, 
5,  TH&.—KcigJaUy,  ad  Or.,  Fast.,  5,  183,  uqq.—Jd., 
Mythology,  p.  540.) — II.  A  name  assumed  by  a  cour 
tcsan  at  Rome.    (Plut.,  VU.  Pomp  ) 

FloralIa,  games  in  honour  of  Flora  at  Rome. 
{Vid.  Flora.) 

FlorkntIa,  a  town  of  Etroria,  on  tbe  river  Amos, 
now  .FZoreuce,  or,  as  tbe  Italians  call  the  name,  Firenze. 
It  has  no  pretensions  to  a  foundation  of  great  antiqui- 
ty, as  we  find  no  mention  made  of  it  before  the  time 
of  Cseaar,  by  whom  Frontinus  says  it  was  eolonixed , 
unless  we  toink,  with  Cluverius,  that  the  town  called 
Fluentia  by  Florua  (1,  2).  and  mentioned  with  many 
other  distinguished  cities,  as  bavins  severely  suffer- 
ed in  the  civil  wars  of  Sylla  and  Maxius,  might  be 
identified  with  it.  However  that  may  be,  we  find 
distinct  mention  made  of  Florentia  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
ber.us ;  when,  as  Tacitus  informs  us,  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city  petitioned  that  the  waters  of  the  Clania,  a 
river  which  was  very  injurious  from  its  perpetual  in- 
undations, might  be  carried  off  into  tbe  Arnus.  (  Toe., 
Ann.,  1,  79.— Compare  Plin.,  3,  5.)  At  a  later  peri 
od  this  city  was  destroyed  by  Totila,  and  rebuilt  by 
Charlemagne.    (Cromer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  183.) 

F lorus,  I.  L.  Ann.su*,  a  Latin  historfsn,  born,  ac 
cording  to  tho  common  opinion,  in  Spain,  but,  as  c  ihers 
maintain,  in  Gaul,  and  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Tra- 
jan.   He  waa  still  living  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and 
ia  perhaps  the  same  individual  to  whom,  according  la 
Spartisnus,  this  emperor  addressed  some  sportive  ver 
ses.    By  some  critics  slso  he  is  regarded  as  the  an 
thor  of  the  Pervigilium  Veneris.    A  modem  philolo- 
gist, Titxe,  hss  attempted  to  prove  that  the  historian 
Floras  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  that  he  i 
identical  with  the  Lucius  Junius  Floras  to  wliom  Hm 
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M  has  addressed  two  of  his  epistles.    It  is  true  that 
some  manuscripts  give  the  historian  the  name  of  Juliua ; 
m  order,  however,  to  admit  the  hypothesis  of  Titze, 
we  must  regard  as  interpolated  a  passage  of  the  Pro* 
trmium  of  Floras,  where  mention  is  made  of  Trajan. 
(Consult  the  work  of  Titze,  "De  Epitome  rerun  Ro~ 
manarum,  qua  sub  nomine  Lutti  Amuzi,  tive  Flori, 
Stntca  fertur,  tttate  probabtlwsima,  vero  auclore, 
opens  antxqm  forma,"  Lincii,  1804,  8to.)  Floras 
has  left  us  an  abridgment  of  Roman  History,  entitled 
"  Eyitomt  de  gestis  Rmnanuruin,"  divided  into  four 
books.    It  commences  with  the  origin  of  Rome,  and 
eitenda  tJ  A.U.C.  726,  when  Augustus  closed  the 
tempi*  of  Janus,  a  ceremony  which  had  not  taken  place 
for  206  vesrs  previous.    This  work  is  an  extract  not 
merely  from  Livy,  but  from  many  other  ancient  his- 
torians, no  part  of  whose  works  any  longer  remain. 
It  it  less  a  history  than  an  eulogium  on  the  Roman 
people,  written  with  elegance,  but,  at  the  same  time,  in 
an  oratorical  style,  and  not  without  affectation.  Of- 
fsets are  merely  hinted  at,  events  are  passed 
•  with  a  flourish  of  rhetoric ;  while  the  declamatory 
lone  which  everywhere  prevails,  and  the  conciae  and 
sententious  phrases  in  which  he  is  fond  of  indulging, 
impart  an  air  of  coldness  to  his  writings,  and  render 
ihem  monotonous,  and  sometimes  obscure.  Floras 
likewise  commits  many  errors  of  a  geographical  nature, 
and  on  many  occasions  is  defective  in  point  of  chro- 
nology. His  text  has  reached  us  in  a  very  corrupt  state, 
and  abounds  with  interpolations. — Some  manuscripts 
give  to  the  author  of  this  work  the  name  of  Seneca : 
in  fact,  a  branch  of  the  Anna-an  family  bore  the  name 
of  Seneca ;  and  there  is  even  reason  to  believe  that 
this  family  took  indiscriminately  the  surname  of  Sene- 
ca or  Floras.  (Consult  Wernsdorff,  Poet.  Lot.  Min., 
vol.  3,  p.  452.)   From  this  title,  as  given  by  certain 
manuscripts,  and  from  a  passage  of  Lactantius,  some 
hticM  have  concluded  that  the  Epitome  is  the  work  of 
Seneca  the  philosopher.    Lactantius  (Inst,  divin.,  7, 
<'  5)  wys,  that  Seneca  divided  the  history  of  the  Ro- 
am people  into  four  periods ;  that  of  infancy,  youth, 
aiiuhood,  and  old  age.    This  division  occurs  also  in 
Floras,  but  in  no  other  writer  of  antiquity,  which  would 
'.end  to  strengthen  the  opinion  that  Lactantius  has  ci- 
ved  Floras  under  the  name  of  Seneca.   To  this,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  objected,  that,  though  Floras  adopts 
four  periods  or  divisions  in  his  work,  his  arrangement 
is  not  exactly  the  same  with  that  mentioned  by  Lactan- 
tius; besides,  Floras  might  have  borrowed  from  Sen- 
eca.   The  best  edition  of  Floras  is  that  of  Duker, 
Lugi.  Bat,  1722,  and  1744,  2  vols.  8vo.   The  edi- 
tion of  Fischer  is  also  valuable,  Lip*.,  1760,  8vo. 
(ScHtl,  Hut.  Lit.  Rom  ,  vol.  2,  p.  389,  seqq.—Bahr, 
Getek.  Rim.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  452,  seqq.}— II.  A  young 
Roman,  the  friend  of  Horace,  who  accompanied  Ti- 
mers us  in  his  expedition  into  Dalmatia  (A.U.C.  731), 
iod  subsequently  into  Armenia  (A.U.C.  734).  Hor- 
ace addresses  two  epistles  to  him  (1,  8,  and  2,  2). 
Some  make  him  the  same  with  Floras  the  historian. 
I Consult  preceding  article.) 
Foxa  Sous.    Fid.  Ammon. 


Fojvtkios,  Capito,  I.  an  intimate  friend  of  Horace, 
and  who,  in  the  conference  at  Brundisium,  acted  for 
Antony,  while  Maecenas  had  charge  of  the  interests  of 
OetavW  (Horot.,  Sot.,  1,  5,  32.)— II.  A  Roman 
wbc  raised  commotions  in  Germany  during  the  reign 
of  Galba.  He  was  put  to  death  by  the  lieutenants 
•isuoiied  there,  before  even  orders  reached  them  from 
noma.    (Tacit.,  Hut.,  1,  7.) 

FosmIjb,  a  town  of  Lstiura,  to  the  northeast  of  Caie- 
la.  It  was  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  looked 
opon  by  the  most  ancient  writers  as  the  abode  and 
capital  of  the  Laestrygones,  of  which  Homer  speaks  in 
the  Odyssey,  and  where  his  hero  met  with  so  inhospi- 
table a  reception.  The  description  of  the  place,  how- 
ever, '*  *o  indefinite,  though  it  may  agree  in  the  prin 
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cipal  features,  that,  unless  the  consenting  voice  of  an- 
tiquity had  fixed  upon  this  spot  as  the  scene  of  Ulys- 
ses' disaster,  we  could  have  had  no  clew  for  discover 
ing  in  Formiss  the  seat  of  these  savage  cannibals 
Every  one,  however,  is  at  liberty  to  indulge  his  fancy 
with  the  supposition  thst  the  harbour  which  Homer 
describes  was  actually  that  of  Gacta  (the  ancient  For- 
miaj),  and  be  may  there  recognise  in  it  the  towering 
rocks,  the  prominent  shores,  and  the  narrow  entrance. 
(Odyss.,  10,  80.— .Eustace's  Classical  Tour,  vol.  2, p. 
367.)  According  to  Strabo  (283),  Formic  waa  a  La- 
conian  colony,  and  its  first  appellation  was  Hormie,  in 
allusion  to  the  excellent  anchorage  which  its  port  af- 
forded to  vessels.  (Compare  F/in.,  3,  5.)  This  place, 
however  is  chiefly  interesting  from  having  been  long 
a  favourite  resioerxe  of  Cicero,  and  finally  the  scene  ot 
the  tragica  event  which  terminated  his  existence.  He 
sometimes  talks  of  his  retreat  here  as  his  Caietan  vil- 
la (Ep.  ad  Att.,  1,  2,  and  3),  but  more  commonly  terms 
it  his  Formianum.  He  appears  to  have  resided  there 
during  the  most  turbulent  part  of  the  civil  war  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey ;  for,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atti- 
cus  (7,  8),  he  mentions  a  long  conference  he  held  with 
the  latter  at  this  place,  and  from  which  he  inferred  that 
no  alternative  waa  left  but  that  of  war.  In  the  reign 
of  Augustus  we  find  Formiss  distinguished  as  the  birth- 
place and  residence  of  Mamurra,  a  Roman  senator  ol 
enormous  wealth :  hence  the  appellation  by  which  Hor- 
ace designates  it  in  the  narrative  of  his  joumey  to 
Brundisium,  "  In  Mamurraram  lassi  deindc  urbe  ma- 
nemus,"  dec.  (Sat.,  1,  5,  37.)  The  retirement  and 
case  which  this  delightful  spot  afforded  ia  well  desert 
bed  by  Martial  (Ep.,  10,  30).  The  Formian  hills 
are  often  extolled  for  the  superior  wine  which  they  pro- 
duced. (Horat.,  Od.,  1,  20  —  Id.  ibid.,  3,  16.)  The 
modern  name  of  Formis  is  Mola  di  Gotta.  ( Cramer' $ 
Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  125.) 

Fosmianom,  a  villa  of  Cicero  near  Formis,  r.etl 
which  the  orator  was  assassinated.    (Vid.  Formiss.) 

FormIo,  a  small  rivor  of  Venetia,  now  the  Rixano, 
considered  before  the  reign  of  Augustus  ss  the  bound- 
ary of  Italy  towards  its  northeastern  extremity;  but, 
when  Hislria  was  included  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  this  lim- 
it was  removed  to  the  little  river  Arsis.  (Pltn.,  3, 18.) 

Foetuna  (in  Greek  Tvxn),  the  Goddess  of  Fortune, 
or  that  unseen  power  which  was  believed  to  exercise 
such  arbitrary  dominion  over  human  affairs.  By  Hesi- 
od  and  by  one  of  the  Homerids  (Tkeog.,  260. — Horn., 
Hymn,  ad  Cer.,  420)  she  is  classed  smong  the  Ocean 
nymphs.  Pindar  in  one  place  (01.,  13,  1)  calls  her 
"  the  child  of  Jupiter  Eleutherius ;"  elsewhere  he  says 
that  she  is  one  of  the  Destinies.  (Frag.,  Inccrt. ,  75.) 
Alcman  called  her  the  sister  of  Law  and  Persua- 
sion, and  daughter  of  Forethought  (UpounOeia. — Ap. 
Plut.  de  Fort.  Rom.,  4).  In  her  temple  at  Thebes 
Fortune  held  Wealth  (TlXovroc)  in  her  arms,  whether 
as  mother  or  nurse  was  uncertain.  (Pausan.,  9,  16.) 
The  image  of  this  goddess  made  by  Bupalua  for  the 
people  of  Smyrna  had  a  hemisphere  (w6Xoc)  on  ita  head, 
and  a  horn  of  Amaltbsa  in  its  band.  (Pausan.,  4,  30, 
6.— Compare  Siebelis,  ad  Pausan.,  2,  10,  4.)  The 
Goddess  Fortune  was,  however,  of  much  greater  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  the  Italians  than  in  those  of 
the  Greeks.  Under  the  name  of  Nortia  sbo  was  adored 
in  Etraria.  She  was  also  worshipped  at  Antium, 
where  she  had  a  splendid  temple,  at  Preneste,  and  else- 
where. At  Rome  there  were  two  temples  to  her,  both 
ascribed  to  Scrvius  Tullius,  the  one  of  Bona  or  Virgt 
For  tuna,  the  other  of  Fors  For  tuna.  ( Ovid,  Fast..  6, 
6&9,scqq.—Keigktley,ad  toe.— Id,  Mythology,  p.  202, 
533.) 

Fobtdnatjc  Insula,  islands  lying  off  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  and  deriving  their  name  from  their  re- 
markable beauty,  and  the  abundance  of  all  'hings  de- 
sirable which  they  were  supposed  to  contsin.  Theii 
climate  was  one  continual  spriruj.  their  soil  wss  covered 
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■vtfi  eternal  verdure,  and  bloomed  with  the  richest 
Sowers;  while  the  production*  of  earth  were  poured 
forth  spontaneously  in  the  utmost  profusion.  The  le- 
gend of  the  Island  of  the  Blessed  in  the  Western  Ocean 
may  possibly  have  given  rise  to  the  tale  of  the  Fortu- 
nate Islands.  (Via.  Elysium.) — Many  at  the  present 
day  regard  the  Fortunate  Islands  of  antiquity  as  geo- 
graphical realities.  Some  make  them  identical  with 
the  Canaries,  and  this  opinion  is  grounded  upon  the 
situation  and  temperature  of  those  islands,  and  tho  de- 
tuioua  fruits  which  tbey  produce.  (Plin.,  6,  32. — 
Dtod.  Sic,  5,  19.) 

Forom  Romandm,  Veins  vel  Magnum,*  Urge  open 
space  between  the  Capitoliue  and  Palatine  Hills,  called 
untU  lately  Campo  Vaccina,  or  the  Cow-field,  or  mar- 
ket. The  Italians,  however,  have  grown  ashamed  of 
so  vulgar  a  name,  and  have  restored  to  the  place  its 
ancient  appellation  of  Forum  Romanum.  It  is  now 
a  mere  open  space,  strewed  for  the  most  part  with 
ruins.  It  is  collected  from  Livy  (1,  12)  and  Dio- 
nyeius  of  Halicamaasus  (2,  66),  that  the  Forum  was 
situate  between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  Hills ;  and 
from  Vitruvius  we  learn  that  its  shape  was  that  of  a 
rectangle,  the  length  of  which  exceeded  the  breadth  by 
one  third.  From  these  data,  which  agree  with  other 
incidental  circumstances,  it  is  generally  thought  that 
the  four  angles  of  the  Roman  forum  were  formed  by 
the  arch  of  Scverus  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol ;  the 
Fabian  arch,  at  the  termination  of  the  Via  Sacra; 
the  church  of  St.  Theodore,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
tine ;  and  that  of  the  Consolasione,  below  the  Capi- 
tol. Here  the  assemblies  of  the  people  used  general- 
ly to  be  held,  and  here  also  justice  was  administered, 
and  public  business  transacted.  It  was  formed  by 
Romulus,  and  surrounded  with  porticoes,  shops,  and 
ouildings  by  Tarquinius  Priscus.  (Liv.,  1 , 35. — Dion. 
Hal.,  3,  67.)  Around  the  Forum  were  built  spacious 
halls,  called  BaaUica,  where  courts  of  justice  might 
sit,  and  other  public  buaincss  be  transacted.  The 
present  surface  of  the  Forum  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet-  above  its  ancient  level. — There  was  only  one  For- 
um under  the  republic ;  Cesar  added  another;  Au- 
gustus a  third ;  a  fourth  was  begun  by  Domitisn,  and 
finished  by  Nerve,  after  whom  it  was  named.  But  the 
most  splendid  was  that  of  Trajan,  adorned  with  the 
spoils  no  had  taken  in  war.  Besides  these,  there  were 
various  fora  or  places  where  commodities  were  sold. 

Fobom,  a  name  given  in  Roman  geography  to  many 
places  where  there  was  either  a  public  market,  or 
where  the  praetor  held  his  court  (Forum  site  Conrcn- 
tus) ;  of  these  the  most  important  were  :  I.  Forum, 
a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  Appian  Way,  about  twenty- 
three  miles  from  Aricia,  and  sixteen  from  Tree  Ta- 
beraa».  It  is  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in  the  account  of 
hie  journey  to  Rome  (Acts,  28,  15),  and  is  also  well 
known  as  Horace's  second  resting-place  in  his  jour- 
ney to  Brundisium.  Holstenius  and  Corradini  agree 
in  fixing  the  position  of  Forum  Appii  at  CasarUlo  di 
Santa  Maria.  But  D'Anville,  from  an  exact  compu- 
tation of  distances  and  relative  positions,  inclines  to 
place  it  at  Borgo  Lungo,  near  Treponti,  on  the  present 
road  (Anal.  Geogr.  de  V Italic,  p.  186) ;  and  he  would 
seem  to  be  correct,  especially  as  it  appears  clear  from 
Horace,  that  here  it  was  usual  to  embark  on  a  canal, 
which  ran  parallel  to  the  Via  Appia,  and  which  was 
called  Decennovium,  its  length  being  nineteen  miles. 
(Procop.,  Rer.  Got.,  1,  2.)  Vestiges  of  this  canal 
may  still  be  traced  a  little  beyond  Borgo  Lungo.  It 
must  be  observed,  too,  that  the  name  of  this  modern 
.dace  agrees  very  well  with  the  idea  which  Horace 
jives  ua  of  Forum  Appii.  —  II.  Allieni,  a  town  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Hist.,  3, 6). 
Cluverius  conceives,  with  considerable  probability, 
that  this  ancient  town  occupied  the  present  site  of 
Ferrara,  that  modern  name  being  evidently  a  corrup- 
tion of  Forum  Allieni,  contracted  to  Forurr-  Arrii.— 


IH.  Aurelii,  a  town  ofEtruria,  now  Montalto  (Cat. , 
Cat.,  1, 9.)— IV.  Claudii,  another  in  Etruria,  now  Orio- 
lo. — V.  Cornelii,  another,  now  Imola,  in  the  Pope's 
dominions.  (Pliny,  3,  16.— Cic.,  Ep.  ad  Foe*.,  12, 
5.)— VI.  Domitii,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Fronttgnan, 
in  Languid oc. — VII.  Flaminii,  a  town  of  Umbna, 
now  San  Giovane.  (Plin.,  3,  14.) — VIII.  Gallorum, 
a  town  of  Gallia  Togata,  now  Castd  Franco,  in  the 
Bolognese.  (Cic,  Ep.  ad  Fan.,  10,  30.)—  IX.  Julii 
a  town  of  Veneris,  called  Forajulicnsis  urbs,  now  FW- 
uit.  —  X.  Julii,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbooenais,  now 
Frejus,  in  Provence.    (Cic,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  10,  17.) 

Fost,  a  people  of  Germany,  lying  north  of  the  Che- 
rusci,  along  the  Visurgis  or  Weser.  They  shared  the 
fate  of  the  Cherusci  when  the  Langobardt  conquered 
the  latter  people.  They  arc  supposed  to  have  been 
a  branch  of  the  Cherusci  (Manncrt,  Geogr.,  vol  3, 
p.  175,  208.) 

Fossa,  I.  the  straits  of  Bonifacio,  between  Corsica 
and  Sardinia,  called  also  Tsphros.  (Plin.,  3,  6.)— II. 
Drosi,  a  canal  eight  mile*  in  length,  opened  by  Drums 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  YsseL  (Kid.  Druras,  I.) — III. 
Philistine,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Po,  now  the  Pa 
grandc  It  is  spoken  of  a*  a  very  considerable  canal, 
having  seven  arms  or  cuts,  called  Septrm  Maria,  or 
Fosstones  Philistines.  These  were  drawn  off  from  it 
to  the  sea.  The  works  in  question  were  undertaken 
by  the  Tuscans,  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  marshy 
grounds  about  Hadria.  Maxocchi  sees  in  the  term 
PhUuHna  traces  of  a  reference  to  Phoenicia.  (Ma- 
zocch.,  Dissert.  Carton.,  vol.  3,  diss.  1,  diatr.  1,  de 
sette  Mart.) 

FosbIonss  PatLisTlNJB.    Vid.  Fossa,  III. 

Fbanci,  a  confederation  of  Germanic  tribe 
firat  appeared  on  the  stage  of  history  in  the  last 
ter  of  the  second  century  of  our  era.  A*  the  Franks 
are  firat  mentioned  during  the  reign  of  the  philosophic 
and  pacific  Antonine,  Mannert  concludes  that  their 
confederation  was  not  the  result  of  hostile  aggression 
from  Rome,  but  of  internal  wars ;  and  these  wars  he 
corxeive*  to  have  been  chiefly  of  self-defence  against 
the  Saxon  confederation,  which,  occupying  the  north 
of  Germany,  sought  to  extend  itself  westward  to  the 
Rhine.  The  Germans  lying  between  the  Saxons  and 
that  river  found  it  necessary  to  unite  in  order  to  re- 
sist their  northen  invaders,  and  did  so  successfully 
under  their  nownsme  of  Frank*.  (Geschichte  der  al- 
ien Deutschen,  besonders  der  Franken,  p.  79,  seas.) 
Various  etymologies  have  been  assigned  to  this  ap- 
pellation :  some  deduce  it  from  the  German  term 
frank,  meaning  "  free,"  and  indicating  a  race  of  Free- 
men ;  others  from  the  franctsca,  a  favourite  weapon 
of  this  people ;  but  Lude'n,  in  hi*  Gesekichtt  des  Tevt- 
schen  Volkes  (Gotha,  1825-30),  derives  the  name  from 
the  word  wrangen,  still  used  in  Lower  Saxony  for 
"  to  fight"  or  "brawl"  (compare  the  English  "  wran- 
gle"); whence  the  epithet  might  mean  quarrelsome, 
or,  perhaps,  bold  warriors.  The  Franks  soon  became 
powerful  enough  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and,  crossing 
the  Rhine  to  meet  other  foe*,  they  spread  their  de- 
vastations from  the  bank*  of  that  river  to  the  foot  of 
tho  Pyrenees  :  nor  wcro  they  stopped  by  these  moan- 
tains.  Spain,  in  turn,  was  overrun ;  and,  when  the 
exhausted  country  no  longer  supplied  a  variety  of  plun- 
der, the  Frank*  seized  on  some  vessel*  and  transported 
themselves  into  Mauritania.  They  were  afterward 
driven  out  of  Gaul  by  the  Roman  arms,  and  from  the 
reign  of  Probus  (A.D.  277)  to  that  of  Hoaonus,  seem 
to  have  contented  themselves  with  occasional  irrup- 
tions. They  obtained  a  permanent  footing  in  Gaul 
during  the  last  year*  of  the  reign  of  Honcrius.  About 
the  year  500,  Clovis,  or  Chlodwig  (his  proper  Teutonic 
name),  by  reducing  the  several  Frank  principalities  un- 
der his  own  sceptre,  snd  conquering  the  last  remnant 
of  the  western  Roman  empire  in  Gaul,  is  held  to  hare 
founded  the  French  monarchy.    Hi*  Frank 
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sis,  nevertheless,  by  no  means  commensurate  with 
modern  France,  consisting  of  merely  the  northern  Ger- 
man provinces  on  probably  both  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
of  the  present  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  of  so 
much  of  Franco  as  Ilea  north  of  the  Loire,  with  the 
exception  of  Brittany,  where  large  bodies  of  Britons, 
expelled  from  their  insular  home  by  the  Saxons,  had 
established  themselves,  and  long  maintained  their  in- 
dependence. Of  the  southern  half  of  France,  the  lar- 
ger part,  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Rhone,  waa  in- 
eluded  in  the  Vmgothic  kingdom  of  Spain;  while  the 
provinces  to  the  cast  of  that  river  were,  held,  together 
with  Savoy  and  Switzerland,  by  the  Burgundiana. 
Chiodwig  attacked  both.  Against  the  Burgundiana  he 
effected  little  or  nothing,  but  he  waa  more  successful 
against  their  western  neighbours.  Assisted  by  the 
hatred  which  the  Catholic  natives  entertained  towards 
their  Aran  master,  be,  before  bis  death,  reduced  the 
Yisigothx  dominions  in  Gaul  to  the  single  province 
of  Languedoc,  incorporating  all  the  rest  in  bis  Frank 
realm.  His  sons  and  grandsons,  in  time,  not  only  sub- 
dued Burgundy,  but  brought  many  German  states,  aa 
the  Thuringtans,  Allemans,  and  Bavarians,  into  com- 
plete feudal  subjection.  (Foreign  Quarterly  Review, 
No  13,  p.  169,  teqq .) 

Fhokllm,  a  city  of  Latium,  aituate  near  the  Liris, 
and  close  to  the  Via  Latina,  as  appears  from  the  men- 
tion of  a  station  called  Fregellanum  in  the  Itineraries 
which  describe  that  route,   rregell*  is  stated  by  Stra- 
ta (238)  to  have  been  once  a  place  of  some  conse- 
quence, and  the  capital  of  a  considerable  district.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  A.U.C.  427.    After  suffer- 
ing from  Pyrrboe,  and  subsequently  from  Hannibal, 
this  place  attained  to  so  considerable  a  degree  of  im- 
portance and  prosperity  as  to  suppose  that  it  could 
compete  even  with  Rome ;  its  inhabitants  revolted, 
and  probably  under  circumstances  peculiarly  offensive 
lo  the  Romans.    L.  Opimius  was  ordered  to  reduce 
the  f  regellani.   Their  town  waa  immediately  besieged, 
arid,  after  a  vigorous  resistance,  was  taken  through 
the  treachery  of  Numiloriua  Pullus,  one  of  their  own 
citizen*,  whose  name  ha*  been  handed  down  to  us 
by  Cicero.    (De  Fin.,  5,  S3.— Phil.,  3,  6.)  Fregel- 
bi  was  on  this  occasion  destroyed,  the  discontented 
state  of  the  allies  of  Rome  at  that  period  probably  ren- 
dering such  severe  measures  necessary.   (Ltr.,  Epit., 
60.—  Rket.  ad  Her.,*,  9.  — Veil.  Paterc,  2,  6.— 
Foi.  Max.,  2,  8.)    In  Strabo's  time  the  condition  of 
this  city  was  little  better  than  that  of  a  village,  to 
which  the  neighbouring  population  resorted  at  certain 
periods  for  religious  purposes.    Its  ruins,  according  to 
CI  U  venus,  are  to  be  aeen  at  Ceperano,  a  small  town 
on  the  right  of  the  Garigliano.    (Ital.  Ant.,  vol.  1,  p. 
1036  —Compare  Hoist,  ad  Steph.  Byz.,  p.  230,  and 
De  Chaupy,  vol.  3,  p.  474.)   A  more  modern  writer, 
however,  fixes  this  ancient  site  at  S.  Giovanni  Incaru 
to,  a!  oat  three  miles  farther  down  the  river.  (Pa*- 
<ptaU  Cayro,  Cttta  del  La.no,  vol.  1. — RotnanelU,  vol. 
8,  p.  380. — Cramer' '»  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  111.) 

FiBNTANt,  a  people  of  Italy,  on  the  Adriatic  coast, 
east  of  Semnium  and  northwest  of  Apulia,  who  re- 
ceived their  name  from  the  river  Frento,  now  Portore, 
•bach  runs  through  the  eastern  part  of  their  country, 
asd  fails  into  the  Adriatic  opposite  the  islands  of  Dio- 
R«de  The  Frentani  appear  to  have  possessed  a 
separate  political  existence,  independent  of  the  Sem- 
antic confederacy,  though  we  are  assured  that  they  de- 
rived their  descent  from  that  warlike  and  populous 
race.  (Strabo,  34 1 .)  Their  history,  in  other  respec  ts, 
bear*  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  neighbouring 
tnbes,  the  Vestmi,  Peligni,  and  Marrucini.  Together 
with  these,  the  Frentani,  as  Livy  reports,  voluntarily 
submitted  to  the  Romans,  and  sent  deputies  to  obtain 
%  treaty  from  that  power,  which  waa  readily  granted. 
(Lrr ,  9,  45  )  We  find  the  Frentani  also  numbered 
with  the  Marsi,  Marrucini,  and  Vestini,  by  Polybtus, 


as  the  allies  of  Rome  before  the  invasion  of  Hanniss 
(2,  24).  From  Plutarch  we  learn,  that  they  distin 
guiahed  themselves  in  the  war  against  Pyrrbus  ( Vit 
Pyrrh. — Compare  Florus,  1,  18),  and  it  appears  tha 
they  faithfully  adhered  to  the  Roman  cause  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  second  Punic  war.  Appian  is  the 
only  author  who  has  particularly  mentioned  the  Fren- 
tani, aa  having  joined  the  coalition  of  the  petty  statei 
of  central  Italy  against  Rome  (Cri».  Bell.,  I,  39),  but 
even  without  the  authority  of  this  writer  we  could  not 
doubt  that  thia  people  would  unite  in  support  of  the 
common  cause  with  the  surrounding  states,  to  whom 
they  were  bound  by  consanguinity  and  other  political 
ties.  Whatever  may  have  been  their  former  extent 
of  territory,  wo  find  it  restricted  by  the  geographers  of 
the  Augustan  age  to  the  tract  of  country  lying  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  the  Aternus  and  Tifemus,  which 
separated  it  from  the  Marrucini  to  the  north,  and  from 
Apulia  to  the  south.  (Mela,  2,  A.—Plin.,  3, 1 1 ,  scqq  — 
Ptol.,  p.  66.)  Though  it  extended  also  into  the  interior 
towards  Samnium,  and  the  sources  of  the  rivers  iust 
mentioned,  the  few  cities  of  the  Frentani  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  appear  to  have  been  situated  on 
the  coast.    (Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  254, 


seqa.) 

Fan 


tafi,  a  people  of  Germany,  having  for  their  bound 
sries  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Rhine  on  the  west,  the 
ocean  on  the  north,  the  Amisia  or  Ems  on  the  east, 
and  the  Vechta  or  Vccht  on  the  south.  They  occu- 
pied, consequently,  what  answers  at  the  present  day 
to  West  Frieiland,  Groningen,  and  the  northern  angle 
of  Ober-Yssel,  together  with  the  islands  which  lie 
partly  to  the  north  in  the  ocean,  and  partly  to  the  east- 
ern mouth  of  the  Rhine.    Pliny  and  Tacitus  (Ann., 

I,  60  —  7».,  4,  78,  dee.)  name  this  people  Friaii ;  Ptcl- 
cmv  and  Dto  Cassius,  Qpiooioi  and  Qpetmoi  (Ptol.,  3, 

II.  — Dio  Cat*.,  54, 32) ;  but  by  later  writera  they  are 
styled  Qpiooovie  (Procop.,  4,  20),  Frisioncs  (Chronic. 
Moisiac,  797),  Frisones  (Paul.  Warnefr.,  de  Gest. 
Ltmgob.,  6,  37),  dec.  From  a  very  early  period  the 
Friaii  appear  to  have  been  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Romans.  Drusua  not  only  marched  unimpeded  through 
their  territory  and  entered  their  harbour  with  his  fleet, 
but  also  received  from  them  the  most  active  assistance, 
not  as  from  a  conquered  people,  but  allies.  They  aided 
also  Germanicus.  Their  enmity  to  the  Cherusci  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  real  motive  of  their  friendship 
with  the  Romans.  At  a  subsequent  period,  however, 
they  discovered  the  true  nature  of  the  alliance  which 
the  latter  had  formed  with  them,  and  fell  an  easy  prey 
to  their  conquering  arms.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  3, 
p.  272.) 

Frontircs,  S«x.  Jul.,  a  Latin  writer,  born  of  a 
plebeian  family  (Poleni,  Vit.  Front.,  1,  seqq\  but  who 
attained,  by  his  integrity,  valoor,  and  intelligence,  tc 
some  of  the  highest  offices  of  the  state.  In  A.D.  70 
he  waa  prator,  but  abdicated  this  office  to  please  Do- 
mitian,  who  wished  to  add  it  to  the  dignity  of  consul, 
with  which  he  himself  was  already  invested.  (Com- 
pare Tacitus,  Hut.,  4,  99— Suetonius,  Domit.,  1.) 
Five  years  after  Frontinus  obtained  the  command  of 
Britain,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  subjugation  of  the 
Silures ;  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  had 
been  consul  in  A.D.  74,  though  the  Fasti  Consuiares, 
which  are  not,  however,  very  complete  as  regards  the 
consults  suffeeti,  make  no  mention  of  him.  He  ac- 
complished the  object  of  his  mission,  notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise.  Agricola,  the  father 
in-law  of  Tacitus,  was  appointed  his  successor.  Under 
Nerva  he  received  the  consulship  a  second  time,  A.D. 
97,  and  was  appointed  the  same  year  Cure/or  Aqua- 
rum,  or  general  superintendent  of  the  waters  and 
aqueducta  of  the  capital,  and  in  this  capacity  brought 
the  waters  of  the  Anio  to  Rome  by  means  of  a  splen- 
did aqueduet.  He  died  about  A.D.  106,  and  filled,  at 
the  time  of  hia  death,  the  office  of  augur,  in  which 
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le  was  succeeded  by  Pliny.  Frontinus  mote  &  work 
on  the  Roman  aqueducts,  and  another  on  military 
stratagems.  The  former  of  these,  to  which  the  copy- 
ists of  the  middle  ages  have  given  the  barbarous  title 
of  "  De  aquttductibus  urbis  Roma  Commentarius"  is 
written  in  an  easy  style,  but  without  the  least  elegance. 
It  is  important,  however,  for  archeology,  since  we  6nd 
in  it  a  detailed  history  of  those  remarkable  monuments, 
the  aqueducts  of  Rome.  As  regards  the  title  of  the 
work,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  term  aquaduetus 
doe*  not  appear  in  the  treatise  itself:  and  an  old  edi- 
tion gives  as  the  superscription,  "  De  Aquis,  qua  in 
Urbem  mfiuunt,  libeUus  mtrainlis."  The  other  work, 
entitled  "  Slratagcmaticon  libri  IV."  is  partly  of  a 
military  and  partly  of  an  historical  character ;  it  is  a 
mere  compilation,  sometimes  written  with  great  neg- 
ligence, especially  in  the  historical  part.  Still,  even 
in  an  historical  point  of  view,  the  work  is  not  with- 
out interest,  since  it  contains  some  particulars  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  other  historians  that  have 
come  down  to  us.  To  Frontinus  are  ascribed  other 
productions,  which  are,  however,  of  a  later  age.  One 
is  entitled  "  De  Re  Agraria,"  or  "  De  Agrorum  Qual- 
itate;"  the  others,  "  De  Ltmittbut"  and  "  De  Colo- 
niis."  The  last  two  are  merely  fragments,  and  their 
authors  lived  after  the  time  of  the  Autonines,  who  are 
mentioned  in  them.  The  bee  edition  o'  Frontinus  is 
that  of  Oudcndorp,  Lugd.  At  ,  1779,  8ro.  (Bdkr, 
Guch.  Rim.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  i»  seqq.) 

Fronto,  I.  a  Latin  writer,  oorn  at  Cirta,  in  Africa, 
of  an  Italian  family.  After  studying  in  his  own  coun- 
try, he  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  ac- 
quired great  reputation  as  a  rhetorician  and  gramma- 
rian. Antoninus  Pius  appointed  him  preceptor  to  his 
two  adopted  sons  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus, 
whose  confidence  and  affection  he  gained,  as  is  proved 
by  their  letters.  After  being  consul,  Fronto  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  government  in  Asia,  which  his  bad  health 
prevented  him  from  filling.  His  learning  and  his  in- 
structive conversation  are  mentioned  with  praise  by 
Aulus  Gellius,  the  historian  Appian,  and  others  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  died  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Au- 
lelius,  at  an  advanced  age.  (Kluglm^,  Suppl.  ad. 
Harles.  Notit.  Bra.,  p.  320. — Mai,  Comment,  prctv., 
v  iv.,  teqq. — Bohr,  Gesch.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  I,  p.  595.) 
—Until  of  late  years  we  had  nothing  of  Fronto's  works, 
except  fragments  of  his  treatise  "  De  Differentia  Ver- 
borum,"  being  a  vocabulary  of  the  so-celled  synonyms. 
But  in  1815,  Angclo  Mai  having  discovered  in  the 
Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan  a  palipipscst  MS.,  on 
which  had  been  originally  written  some  letters  of 
Fronto  to  his  two  pupils,  deciphered  the  text  wherever 
the  writing  was  not  entirely  obliterated,  and  published 
it  with  notes.  It  happened,  by  singular  good  fortune, 
••hat  Mai,  being  some  years  after  appointed  librarian 
of  the  Vatican,  discovered  in  another  palimpsest  vol- 
ume another  part  of  Fronto's  letters,  with  the  answers 
i  f  M  arc  u  a  Aurelius  and  Verus.  Both  the  volumes  came 
originally  from  the  monastery  of  St.  Columbanus,  at 
Bobbio,  the  monks  having  written  them  over  with  the 
Acts  of  the  First  Council  of  Chalcedon.  It  happened, 
that  one  of  the  volumes  was  transferred  to  Milan,  and 
the  other  to  Rome.  Mai  published  the  whole  in  a  new 
edition,  entitled,  "  M.  Cornelii  Frontonis  et  M.  Au- 
relii  imperatoris  epistula;  L.  Veri  et  Antonini  Pit 
et  Appiani  epistularum  reliquia :  Fragmeuta  Fronto- 
me  et  Script*  Grammatics,  8vo,  Rom.,  1823."  These 
letters  are  very  valuable,  as  throwing  additional  light 
in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  confirming  what  we 
xnow  of  the  excellent  character  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
and  also  showing  bis  colleague  Verus  in  a  more  fa- 
vourable light  than  be  had  been  viewed  in  before. 
The  affectionate  manner  in  which  both  emperors  con- 
tinue to  address  their  former  preceptor  is  very  touch- 
ing. Two  or  three  short  epistles  of  Antoninus  Pius 
are  a'*n  interesting.   There  are,  besides,  many  UV'  rs 


of  Fronto  to  various  friends,  a  few  of  which  are  hi 
Greek.  (Encycl.  Us.  Knotd.,  vol.  10,  p.  498  >— II. 
A  native  of  Emesa,  a  rhetorician,  who  lived  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus.  He  taught  elo- 
quence also  at  Athens,  and  was  the  rival  of  the  first 
Philostratus.  The  critic  Longinus  was  his  nephew. 
He  wrote  various  works,  of  which  only  a  few  fragment* 
remain.  (Stud.— SchoU,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  7,  p. 
804.) 

FcvsIno,  a  city  of  Latiom,  now  Frosinone,  situate 
on  the  river  Cos*.    (Strabo,  236.)    This  place  was 
deprived  by  Rome  of  its  territory  for  having  incited 
I  the  Hcrnici  to  war,  A.U.C.  450.    Frontinus  names  it 
among  the  colonies,  and  Feslus  among  the  prefecture. 

Focimos,  a  lake  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of  the  Mam 
now  sometimes  celled  Logo  Fucmo,  but  more  conv 
monly  Logo  di  Celano.  It  is  of  considerable  extent, 
being  not  less  than  forty  miles  in  circumference  At 
it  was  subject  to  inundation  (Strabo,  241),  Julius  C» 
sar,  it  appears,  had  intended  to  find  a  vent  for  its  wa- 
ters (Sutton.,  Vit.  Com.,  44),  but  this  design  was  not 
carried  into  execution  till  the  reign  of  Claudius.  AAex 
a  continued  labour  of  three  years,  during  which  30,tXHl 
men  were  constantly  employed,  a  canal  of  three  miles 
in  length  was  carried  through  a  mountain  from  the 
lake  to  the  river  Liris.  On  its  completion,  the  splen- 
did but  sanguinary  show  of  a  real  naumathta  was  ex- 
hibited on  toe  lake  in  the  presence  of  Claudius  aw! 
Agrippina,  and  a  numerous  retinue,  while  the  sur 
rounding  hills  were  thronged  with  the  population  of 
the  neighbouring  country.  The  reader  will  find  these 
events  fully  detailed  in  Suetonius  ( Vit.  Claud.,  90). 
Tacitus  (Annal ,  12,  56),  and  Dio  Cassiua  (60,  U). 
Hadrian  afterward  is  said  to  have  repaired  this  work 
of  Claudius.  (jE/„  Sport.,  Vit.  Hadr.)  Consider^* 
remains  of  this  undertaking  of  Claudius  are  yet  to  bs 
seen  between  Avettano  and  Lugo.  (Consult  fa- 
bretli.  Dissert,  de  Emissario  Locus  Fucini. — Roma- 
nelli,  vol.  3,  p.  194.— Cramer's  Ancient  htdn,  vol. 
1,  p.  328.) 

Fulvia  Gens,  an  illustrious  family  at  Rome,  the 
branches  of  which  were  those  of  Curvus,  Nobilioi, 
Flaccus,  Petinus,  Maximus,  Centumalos,  dec. 

FulvIa,  I.  a  female  of  good  family,  but  licentious 
principles.  She  disclosed  to  Cicero  the  details  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline,  which  she  bad  learned  from 
Quintus  Curius.  (Sail.,  Cat.,  c.  23  >— II.  A  boVd, 
ambitious  woman,  at  first  the  wife  of  Clodtus  the  tur- 
bulent tribune,  and,  after  his  death,  of  Marcus  Anto- 
nius  the  triumvir.  She  first  came  into  notice  on  the 
assassination  of  Clodius,  when,  having  caused  the 
corpse  to  be  brought  into  the  vestibule  of  her  dwelling, 
and  having  assembled  the  populace,  she  caused,  by 
her  tears  and  language,  a  violent  sedition.  Some 
years  after  this,  on  having  become  the  spouse  of  An- 
tony, she  took  an  active  part  in  the  proscriptions  of 
her  husband,  and  is  said  to  have  even  sacrificed  to  bei 
own  vengeance  several  individuals  who  had  given  her 
offence.  After  the  bead  of  Cicero  was  brought  to 
Antony,  she  took  it  on  her  knees,  broke  forth  into 
cowardly  insult  of  the  character  of  the  deceased,  and 
then,  with  fiendish  malice,  pierced  the  tongue  with 
her  golden  bodkin.  Having  been  left  at  Rome  by  An- 
tony during  the  war  against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  she 
became  all  powerful  in  that  city,  named  the  pnetors 
at  her  own  pleasure,  sold  the  government  of  the  prov- 
inces, and  even  decreed  a  triumph  to  Lucius,  ihe 
brother  of  Antony,  who  had  no  claim  whatever  ta  one 
When,  after  the  battle  of  Philtppi,  Antony  had  pass- 
ed into  the  East  to  regulate  affairs  in  that  qulr.cr, 
Fulvia,  irritated  by  his  intercourse  with  Cleopatra,  tri- 
ed to  induce  Octavius  to  take  op  arms  against  him 
Not  succeeding  in  this,  ahe  took  them  up  against  Oc- 
tavius himself,  in  conjunction  with  her  brother- in- la* 
Lucius,  who  now  professed  open  opposition  to  the  ille- 
gal power  of  the  Triumvirate    After  very  bold  a&4 
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lyjriied  efforts,  however,  on  tier  part,  she  was  besieged 
with  her  brother-in-law  at  Perusia,  and  compelled  to 
ramnder  to  the  povrer  of  Octavius.  Fulvia,  after 
Our,  retired  to  Greece,  and  rejoined  ber  husband,  but 
was  coldly  received  by  him.  •  She  died  at  Sicyon, 

A.  'J.C.  713,  through  chagrin  and  wounded  pride,  as 
was  behoved,  at  her  husband's  attachment  to  Cleo- 
patra. (Ve(i.  Patert.,  2, 1A.—Plui.,  Vit.  Ant  — Id., 
Vit.  Cic.) 

Fclvios,  I.  L.  Curvas,  was  consul  A.U.C.  432. 

B.  C.  380,  and  six  years  after  master  of  the  horse  to 
the  dictator  L.  Jtalius.    (Ln>.,  8,  38.—  Id.,  9,  21  ) 

-II.  M.  Curras  Psrtmus,  wasconsul  in  place  of  T. 
Minueius,  A.U.C.  449,  B.C.  305.    He  took  the  city 
of  Botuiiuid,  in  the  country  of  the  Samnites.  (Lid., 
I,  44.)— HI.  Cn.  Petimis,  was  consul  A.U.C.  454, 
B.C.  300.    He  gained  a  memorable  victory  over  the 
Sammies  near  Bovianum,  and  enjoyed  a  triumph. 
Three  years  after  he  carried  on  successful  operations 
m  Etruria  in  quality  of  proprsstor.    (lav.,  9,  44. — Id., 
15. 9l.)-lV.  S.  Petinua  Nobilior,  waa  consul  A.U.C. 
199,  B.C.  255,  along  with  ^Emiliue  Paulus  Lepidus. 
These  two  commanders  sailed  for  Africa  after  the 
wert brow  of  Regulus  by  the  Carthaginians,  gained  a 
ami  victory,  compelled  the  foe  to  raise  the  aiege  of 
Clypea,  and  carried  off  an  immenso  booty  from  the 
Carthaginian  territories.     They  were  shipwrecked, 
ciovrever,  on  their  return  to  Italy,  and  of  200  vessels 
only  80  were  saved. — V.  Q.  Flaccus,  was  consul 
A.U.C.  517,  530,  542,  and  545  (B.C.  237,  224,  212, 
and  209.)   He  defeated  Hanno  near  Bovianum,  and 
laid  siege  to  Capua,  which  surrendered  to  him  after 
the  laps*  of  a  year.    The  conquered  were  treated  with 
great  cruelty.    [Vid.  Capua.)    Some  time  subsequent 
to  this,  be  marched  against  the  Hirpini,  Lncanians, 
and  other  nations  of  Italy,  who,  alarmed  at  the  severi- 
ties inflicted  on  Capua,  surrendered  to  him  the  garri- 
sons which  had  been  placed  in  their  citiea  by  Hannibal. 
(Lrey,  23,  21.— Id.,  24,  29  —  Id .,  25,  2.)— VI.  M. 
Nobtlior,  was  pretor  in  Spain  A.U.C.  588,  B.C.  196, 
and  earned  the  Roman  arms  to  theTagus,  making  him- 
self master  also  of  Toletum  (Toledo), up  to  that  period 
deemed  impregnable.  Having  obtained  the  consulship, 
A.U  C.  565,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  war  in  Greece, 
during  which  be  took  Ambracia,  traversed  Epirus  as 
conqueror,  and  reduced  to  submission  the  island  of 
CepbaUenia.     Two  years  after  this  he  was  accused 
bet ore  the  seriate  of  having  maltreated  the  allies  of  the 
Hornin  people,  but  was  acquitted  of  the  charge,  and 
received  the  honour  of  a  triumph.    In  the  year  573 
he  was  elected  censor  along  with  jEmilius  Lepidus, 
his  bitter  foe.    Apprehending  injury  to  the  state  from 
their  known  enmity,  the  leading  men  of  the  senate  ad- 
jured both  individuals  to  lay  aside  their  differences  for 
the  good  of  their  country.    A  reconciliation  accord- 
ingly took  place,  and  nothing  occurred  to  disturb  these 
friendly  feelings  during  the  rest  of  their  joint  magis- 
tracy.    Fulvius  raised  many  public  structures,  a  basil- 
ica, a  forum,  dec.    He  also  constructed  a  port  at  the 
month  of  the  Tiber.    (Lis ,  33.  42.— Id  ,  35,  7.— Id., 
20.  22,  dec  ) — VH.  Q.  Flaccus,  waa  pretor  A.U.C. 
573,  B.C.  181.    He  took,  in  this  capacity,  the  city  of 
L'rtMcua  in  Farther  Spain,  and  defeated  the  Celtiberi 
in  the  battle  of  Ebura,  killing  in  this  and  in  another 
encounter  35,000  men.    On  his  return  to  Rome  he 
received  a  triumph,  and  in  the  same  year  (575)  the 
consulship.     In  A.U.C.  580  he  waa  elected  censor 
akmg  with  Postbumios  Albinos.    These  two  censors 
were  the  first  that  pared  the  streets  of  Rome,  B.C. 
174.    The  next  year  he  built  a  temple  to  Fortune, 
and.  to  adorn  it,  carried  off  a  large  portion  of  the  mar- 
ole  tiles  from  the  temple  of  the  Lacinian  Juno  in 
Lower  Italy.    (Vid.  Lacmium.)   The  senate  com- 
pelled him  to  restore  these.   The  popular  account 
made  him  to  have  been  deprived  of  reason  for  this  act 
ea*  sacrilege.    (!-».,  39, 56  it  40.— Id  .  40, 16  —  Veil. 


Paiert.,  1, 10.) — VIH.  M.  Flaccus,  was  consul  A.U.C 
629,  B.C.  135.  He  seconded  the  projects  of  Tibe 
rius  Gracchus  to  obtain  for  the  states  of  Italy  tbk 
rights  of  citizenship.  Being  afterward  sent  agains* 
the  Gauls,  he  defeated  them,  and  obtained  a  triumpu 
Four  years  subsequently  he  became  involved  in  the 
seditious  movements  of  the  Gracchi  relative  to  the 
agrarian  law,  and  perished  in  an  affray  which  arose 
(Vid.  Gracchus.) 

FdndImcs,  a  lake  near  Fundi  in  Italy,  which  dia 
charges  itself  into  the  Mediterranean.  (Tacit.,  Hist., 
3, 69.)  According  to  Pliny,  the  Lacua  Fundanus  was 
originally  called  Amyclanus,  from  the  city  of  Amycl* 
in  its  vicinity.    (P/in.,  14,  6.) 

Fundi,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  Appian  Way,  near 
the  Lacua  Fundanus,.  and  not  far  from  Caieta.  It  is 
now  Fondi.  The  first  mention  of  this  place  in  history 
occurs  at  theeud  of  the  Latin  war,  A.U.C.  417,  wben, 
with  the  exception  of  the  right  of  voting,  it  obtained 
the  privileges  of  a  Roman  city,  for  having  allowed  a 
free  passage  to  the  Roman  troops  in  their  march  into 
Campania.  (Lie.,  8,  14.)  Not  long  after,  however, 
the  Fundani  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  senate  for 
having  secretly  aided  the  city  of  Privernum  in  a  hostile 
incursion  into  the  Roman  territory,  but,  by  a  timely 
submission,  they  escaped  the  threatened  vengeanco 
Fundi  received  the  right  of  voting  A.U.C.  564,  and 
ila  citizens  were  enrolled  in  the  iEmilisn  tribe.  (Lie-, 
38,  36.)  It  was  subsequently  colonized  by  the  veter- 
an soldiers  of  Augustus.  Horace's  description  of  the 
ridiculous  importance  assumed  by  the  praetor  of  Fundi 
will  be  in  the  recollection  of  most  readers.  (Sat.,  1, 
6,  34,  ttqq.— Cramer's  Ant.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  122.) 

Fuai*  Ltx,  de  Testamentis,  by  C.  Furius  the  tri 
bune.  It  forbade  any  person  to  leave  as  a  legacy 
more  than  a  thousand  oasts,  and  that  he  who  took 
more  should  pay  fourfold.  By  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables,  one  might  leave  what  legacies  he  pleased. 
(Ctc.,  Verr.,  1,42.* 

FurIjb,  the  Furies,  called  also  Dine  and  Eumem~ 
des.  These  goddesses  are  frequently  named  by  Homer, 
but  be  says  nothing  of  their  origin.  In  the  Tbeogony, 
they  spring  from  the  blood  of  Uranus,  when  mutilated 
by  his  son  Saturn,  whose  own  children  they  sre  ac- 
cording to  Empedocles ;  while  yEschylus  and  Sopho- 
cles call  them  the  children  of  Night.  (JEseh.,  Eu- 
men.,  317,  413  —  Soph.,  (Ed.  Col.,  40,  106.)  The 
Orphic  Hymns  assign  them  the  rulers  of  Erebus  for 
parents.  (Hymn.,  70.)  In  the  time  of  the  Alexandie- 
an  writers,  the  Furies,  like  the  Fates,  were  three  in 
number,  and  were  named  Alecto  (Unceasing),  Megae- 
ra  [Ertvier  or  Denier),  andTisiphone  (Blood-avenger). 
The  Furies  were  worshipped  at  Athens  aa  the  revered 
(oepvat)  goddesses ;  ana  at  Sicyon  as  the  kind  (Ev- 
fievidee)  deities.  It  is  generally  thought  that  both  of 
these  appellations  were  propitiatory  ones,  and  meant 
to  appease.  M tiller,  however,  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
term  Eumenides,  as  applied  to  the  Furies,  is  connect- 
ed with  old  religious  ideas,  according  to  which,  death 
and  ruin,  as  well  aa  life  and  welfare,  were  supposed  to 
emanate  from  one  and  the  same  source.  (Miller,  Eu- 
menid.,  p.  204.) — The  external  representation  of  these 
goddesses,  in  the  play  of  ^Eschylus  called  after  them,  ia 
founded  entirely  on  the  fearful  aspect  ef  their  ideal  na- 
ture. In  their  exterior  configuration  the  poet  seems  to 
have  drawn  a  good  deal  on  his  own  invention ;  for  the 
earlier  bards  had  no  definite  image  of  these  giddesses 
before  their  eyes ;  and  though  there  were  in  their  temple 
at  Athens  old  carved  images  of  the  Semna,  still  their 
figure  could  not  be  adapted  to  dramatic  purposes 
From  the  Gorgons  ^Eschylus  borrowed  the  «naky  bait 
of  the  Furies.  Ho  took,  no  doubt,  from  ibese  also 
the  pendent  tongue,  red  with  the  lapped  gore,  and 
the  grinning  mouth,  which  regularly  characterizes  the 
Gorgon  head  in  ancient  works  of  art.  The  tang  pen- 
I  dent  tongue,  moreover,  is  most  likely  the  main  fypa 
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&y  which  tnetr  rascnblance  to  hounds 
{Midler,  Eumtmd.,  p.  316,  teq.)  According  to  the 
snore  common  mode  of  delineating  the  Furies,  they 
are  represented  ts  brandishing  each  a  torch  in  one 
hand,  and  a  scourge  of  snakes  in  the  other.— For  some 
remarks  oc  the  term  Erinnyes,  consult  that  article. 
[Ketghtley't  Mythology,  p.  196.) 

Fuali,  a  family  which  migrated  from  Medullia  in 
Latium,  ani  came  to  settle  at  Rome  under  Romu- 
his,  and  was  admitted  among  the  patricians.  Camil- 
.U8  wss  of  this  family,  and  it  was  be  who  first  raised 
it  to  distinction.  (Pint.,  Vit.  CamUl.) 

Fori r>u,  an  early  Latin  goddess,  whose  name,  in  the 
time  of  Varro,  was  hardly  known  to  a  few.  ( Varro, 
L.  L.,  5,  3.)  There  was  a  sacred  grove  of  this  god- 
dess beyond  the  Tiber  (in  which,  Caius  Gracchus  was 
•lain),  and  this,  with  the  similitude  of  the  name,  led 
Cicero  and  others  to  identify  Fuhna  with  the  Furies. 
(Cie.,  N.  D.,  3,  18  —  Pint.,  Vtt.  C.  Graech.,  c.  17. 
—Martian,  de  Nupt ,  3,  40.)  The  Furinalia  were 
celebrated  on  the  35th  July.  (Ketghtley't  Mythology, 
p.  640,  $eq.) 

Fcnicrs,  M.  Bibacilus,  a  Latin  poet  of  Cremona, 
who  wrote  efcnals  in  Iambic  verse.    (Quinttl.,  10,  1, 
96.)   Horace  ridicules  him  as  a  turgid  and  bombastic 
writer.   (Sat.,  3,  6,  39,  ttqq.) 
Fusctrs,  A  rib-tics,  a  friend  of  Horace,  as  conspic 


for  integrity  as  for  learning  and  abilities.  The 
poet  addressed  to  him  the  22d  Ode  of  the  First  Book, 
and  also  the  10th  Epistle,  1st  Book. 

Fusia  Lax,  I.  passed  A.U.C.  690,  ordained  that, 
in  the  Comma  Tribute,  the  different  kinds  of  people 
in  each  tribe  should  vote  separately,  that  thus  the  sen- 
'iments  of  each  rank  might  be  known. — II.  Caninia, 
another  enacted  A.U.C.  761,  to  check  the  manu- 
mission of  slaves ;  limiting  this  manumission  to  a 
certain  number,  proportioned  to  the  whole  amount 
of  slaves  which  one  possessed ;  from  two  to  ten,  the 
half ;  from  ten  to  thirty,  the  third ;  from  thirty  to  a 
nundred,  the  fourth  part;  but  not  above  a  hundred, 
whatever  was  the  number.  (Heinecc.,  Antiq.  Rom., 
1,  7,  I.— Blair,  on  Slavery  among  the  Romans,  p. 
174.) 

G. 

Gab  a,  a  city  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Persia, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  southeast  of  Pasargada,  on  the 
confines  of  Cannania.  Mannert  makes  it  coincide 
with  the  modern  Darabgherd.  (Geogr.,  vol.  5,  pt.  3, 
p.  530,  ttqq .) — II.  A  city  of  Sogdiana,  southwest  of 
Cyreschata.  D'Anville  supposes  it  to  be  the  modem 
Kauos  ;  Mannert,  on  tho  contrary,  is  in  favour  of  the 
modern  Rabat,  on  the  river  Krettel,  north  of  Samar- 
caniL  (Geogr.,  vol.  4,  p.  460,  489.)  Gabs  was  one 
of  the  first  places  to  which  the  exploits  of  Alexander 
gavo  celebrity  in  this  country.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  Gabaza  of  Curtius.    (Quint.  Curt.,  8, 4, 1.) 

GabTi,  I.  a  town  of  the  Sabine*,  near  the  Via  Salaria, 
and  not  far  from  Cures.  Its  site  is  now  called  Grotte  di 
Torri,  or  simply  Torri.  ( Galeiti,  Gabio,  antica  eitta  di 
Safnna,  teopcrta  oe'  e  or  a  Torri,  owero  le  Grotte  di  Tor- 
t,  Roma,  4to,  1757.) — II.  An  ancient  city  of  Latium, 
•omewhat  to  the  northwest  of  Tusculum,  and  beyond 
the  little  river  Veresis,  (Strabo,  339.)  which  corre- 
sponds, as  is  thought,  to  the  modern  I' Ota.  Strabo 
mentions  that  it  was  on  the  Via  Preneatina,  and  about 
100  stadia  from  Rome.  Dionytius  of  Halicarna&sus 
gives  the  same  distance  (4,  53) ;  and  Appian  places  it 
mid  waybetween  Rome  and  Pneneste.  (BclL  Civ.,  6, 
33.)  The  Itineraries  reckon  twelve  miles  from  Rome 
to  this  town.  These  data  enabled  Holstenius  and  Fa- 
oretti  to  fix  the  position  of  Gabii  with  sufficient  accura- 
cy at  a  place  called  VOtteria  del  Pantano;  and  this 
opinion  wan  satisfactorily  confirmed  by  the  discoveries 
"  i  here  in  1 
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iltoo,  on  an  estate  of  Prince  Borgheae,  known  by  Uw 
name  of  Pantano  dei  Griffi.    (Vueonti,  Monument 
Gabini,  Roma,  1798. — Nibby,  Viaggio  Antvq.,  vol.  1 
p.  335.)   Gabii  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  numer- 
ous colonies  founded  by  Alba  (Dion.  Hal.,  4, 53),  ani» 
an  obscure  tradition  represented  it  as  the  place  n 
which  Romulus  and  Remus  were  brought  up.  (Dion 
Hal.,  1,  84.— Plut.,  Vit.  Rom.)    The  artful  mannei 
in  which  Tarquinius  Superbus  obtained  possession  of 
Gabii,  afler  he  had  failed  in  the  attempt  by  force  of 
arms,  is  well  known,  as  recorded  by  Livy  (1,  58, 
teqq . — Dion.  Hal.,  4,  63).    The  treachery  of  Sextut 
Tarquinius  did  not  remain  unpunished ;  for,  after  the 
expulsion  of  his  family  from  Rome,  he  fell  at  Gabii, 
a  victim  to  his  tyranny  and  oppression.    (Lie.,  1,  60.) 
According  to  the  same  historian,  the  Gauls  received 
their  final  defeat  from  Caimllus  near  this  city  (6,  49). 
This  place  suffered  so  much  during  the  civil  wars,  that 
it  became  entirely  ruined  and  deserted.    We  learn, 
however,  from  several  monuments  discovered  in  the 
excavations  already  referred  to,  that  Gabii  was  raised 
from  this  state  of  ruin  and  desolation  under  Antoninus 
and  Commodus,  and  that  it  became  a  thriving  town. 
(Vueonti,  Monumenti  Gabini.)   In  its  more  flourish- 
ing days,  Juno  seems  to  have  been  held  in  peculiar 
honour  at  Gabii,  and  the  remains  of  her  temple  are 
said  to  be  still  visible  on  the  site  of  that  city.  (iViAAy, 
Viaggio  Antiquario,  vol.  1,  p.  336.)    The  inhabi- 
tants of  Gabii  had  a  peculiar  mode  of  folding  or  gird- 
ing the  toga,  in  order  to  give  more  freedom  to  the 
person  when  in  motion.    In  this  mode  of  wearing 
the  toga,  which  was  called  the  Cinctut  Gabimtt,  or 
" Gabine  Cincture,"  the  lappet  was  thrown  back  over 
the  left  shoulder,  and  brought  round  under  the  right 
arm  to  the  breast;  so  that  it  girded  the  individual, 
and  made  the  toga  shorter  and  closer.    According  to 
Servius  (ad  Virg.,  A3n.,  7,  613),  the  inhabitants  of  Ga- 
bii, while  engaged  in  sacrificing,  were  suddenly  attack- 
ed by  the  enemy,  whereupon,  not  having  time  to  array 
themselves  in  arms,  they  tucked  up  their  togas  in  this 
manner,  and  advanced  to  meet  the  foe.   Virgil  ( JJn., 
7,  612)  represents  the  Roman  consul  thus  arrayed 
when  he  opens  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus  ;  and 
in  this  garb  the  Decii  devoted  themselves  to  death. 
(Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  50.)  - 

GabIna,  the  name  of  Juno,  worshipped  at  Gabii. 
(Virg.,  An.,  7,  683.— Fid.  Gabii,  II.) 

Gabinia  Lax,  I.  de  ConutHt,  proposed  by  A.  Ga 
binius,  the  tribune,  A.U.C.  614.    It  required,  that, 
in  the  public  assemblies  for  electing  magistrates,  the 
votes  should  be  given  by  ballots,  and  not  viva  secc 
(Cic.,de  Leg.,  3, 16.)— II.  Another,  brought  forward 
by  A.  Gabinius  the  tribune,  A.U.C.  685.    It  granted 
Pompey  the  power  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  the 
pirates  during  three  years,  and  of  obliging  all  kings, 
governors,  and  states  to  supply  him  with  all  the  ne 
ccssaries  be  wanted,  over  all  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  in  the  maritime  provinces  ss  far  as  400  stadia 
from  the  sea.   (Cie.,  pro  Leg.  Man.,  17. — Dio  Cat:, 
36,  7.)— III.  Another,  de  Utura,  by  Aul.  Gabinius 
the  tribune,  A.U.C.  685.    It  ordained  that  no  action 
should  be  granted  for  the  recovery  of  any  money  bor- 
ro  wed  u  pon  small  interest  to  be  lent  upon  larger.  This 
was  a  usual  practice  st  Rome,  which  obtained  the 
name  of  terturam  facere.    Compare  the  remarks  of 
Hcmecdut,  Rom.  Ant.,  3,  15,  14,  p.  549,  td.  Haubald. 

Gabinius,  I.  Aulus,  the  author  of  what  were  termed, 
from  him,  the  Gabinian  Laws,  attached  himself  at  first 
to  Sylla,  and  afterward  to  Pompey.  When  tribune 
of  the  commons,  B.C.  69,  he  proposed  a  law  giving 
Pompey  almost  absolute  control  over  the  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  together  with  the  command  of  the 
sea  itself,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  Ctfictan 
pirates.  The  leading  men  in  the  state  endeavoured, 
but  in  vain,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  this  lev*.  Thev 
aucceeded,  however,  in  thwarting  Gabinius*  wish  \i 
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o  e»  one  of  Pompey**  lieutenants,  although  the  Utter 
expressly  asked  for  him  as  each.  Gsbinius  very  prob- 
ably was  recompensed  by  Pompey  in  some  other  way, 
since,  according  to  Cicero,  he  was  so  needy  at  the 
time,  and  so  corrupt  in  principle,  that,  had  this  law  not 
been  passed,  he  would  have  turned  pirate  himself. 
Having  obtained  the  consulship,  B.C.  68,  be  took 
put  with  Clodius  against  Cicero,  and  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  the  exile  of  the  latter.  The  next  year  be 
obtained  the  government  of  Syria.  Judea,  which 
wis  comprised  in  this  province,  was  at  that  period  a 
scene  of  trouble,  owing  to  the  rival  claims  of  Hyrca- 
nus  and  Anstobulus  to  the  throne.  Gabinius  defeat- 
ed Aristobulus  in  a  great  battle  near  Jerusalem,  and 
then  wrote  borne  to  the  senate,  and  claimed  a  thanks- 
giving for  his  victory.  This  was  refused  him,  and  he 
was  ordered  to  return.  Disobeying  the  authority  of 
the  senate,  be  continued  in  command,  and  acted  in 
the  most  arbitrary  snd  oppressive  manner.  He  even 
had  the  hardihood  to  march  into  Egypt,  thus  violating 
a  positive  law  by  making  war  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  his  own  province.  His  object  in  passing  into  this 
country  was  to  reinstate  Ptolemy,  which  he  success- 
fully effected,  after  two  victories  over  his  rebellions 
subjects.  The  senate,  highly  incensed  at  his  conduct, 
ordered  him  at  last  to  return  home  and  defend  him- 
self. Having  obeyed  this  mandate,  he  was  immedi- 
ately accused  of  high  treason.  The  interest  of  Ce- 
sar and  Pompey,  however,  obtained  his  acquittal.  He 
was  immediately  after  accused  of  extortion,  and  was 
less  successful,  notwithstanding  the  same  powerful 
influence  was  exerted  in  his  behalf;  and  even  Cicero 
himself,  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  Pompey,  ac- 
tually appeared  as  his  advocate.  Gabinius  was  con- 
demned to  perpetual  banishment.  After  an  exile  of 
some  years  he  was  recalled  by  Cesar,  and  remained 
thenceforth  attached  to  the  party  of  the  latter.  Sub- 
sequently to  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  was  sent  into 
niyricum  with  some  newly  levicd-legions,  but  his  army 
aras  almost  destroyed,  in  several  encounters,  by  the 
barbarians,  and  he  was  compelled  to  ahut  himself  up 
xs  Salons,  where  he  died  of  a  malady  brought  on 
by  chagrin  at  his  discomfiture.  His  death  happened 
about  A.U.C.  707.  (Ctc,  pro  Dom.9  9.^— jfa.v  pro 
Leg.  Man.,  17.— Id,  Phil.,  14, 8.— Pint.,  Vit.  Pomp. 
-Id.,  Vti.  Cic,  etc.) — II.  A  Roman  general  under 
Claudius,  about  A.D.  31,  who  gained  some  successes 
over  the  Germans. 

Gaatxcs  Cinctus.    Vid.  Gahii. 

Gauks  (mm).  Gams  {is),  and  GadIba,  a  flourishing 
commercial  city  of  Spain,  at  tbe  mouth  of  one  of  the 
arms  of  the  Betis,  now  Cadis.  It  was  founded  by 
a  Phoenician  colony  about  1500  B.C.,  according  to 
some ;  others,  however,  make  its  foundation  coeval 
with  that  of  Utica,  and  this  last  to  have  been  387 
rears  before  Carthage.  Its  name  in  Phoenician  was 
Gaddir,  and  signified  a  hedge  or  limit,  as  it  was  thought 
'bat  here  were  tbe  western  limits  of  the  world.  Thus 
Pliny  (4,  36)  remarks,  "  Pacni  Gaddir,  ita  Punica  lin- 
gua septum  significante,"  and  Solinus  (c.  23),  "  Quam 
Tyrrs,  a  Rubro  profecti  man,  Erythream,  Pant  lingua 
sua.  Gaddir,  id  est  sepem,  nommarunt." — Tbe  Greek 
name  is  Tadetpa,  and  hence  we  have  in  Hesychius, 
Tddetpa-  rd  itrpi^payuara,  *otv«ec.  (Compare  the 
Hebrew  form  Gcderah,  which  Gesenius  defines  a 
place  surrounded  with  a  wall,  into  which  the  shep- 
herds drove  their  flocks  by  night,  for  security  against 
wi\d  animals.  Consult  also  Gesenius,  Gtschichte  der 
Hebrauehen  Spraeht  und  Sehrift,  p  227.)  It  was 
•itua-tc  on  a  small  island  of  the  same  name,  which 
was  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  strait  only  one 
ttadium  wide.  This  island  is  said  to  have  abounded 
at  so  early  period  with  wild  olive-trees,  and  to  have 
been  hence  named  Cotinusa  (Konvovoa),  not  by  tbe 
earl?  inhabitants  of  the  land,  jowever,  as  some  of  the 
•  ocicnt  writers  thought,  but  by  the  Greeks;  for  the 


appellation  is  a  Grecian  me.  Near  it  lay  the  smW! 
island  Erythea,  called  by  the  inhabitants  Juno's  island. 
(Vid.  Erythea.)  Gades  came  into  the  power  of  tbe 
Carthaginians  in  tbe  first  Punic  war,  ana  in  the  sec- 
ond surrendered  itself  voluntarily  to  the  Romans 
From  Julius  Cesar  it  received  the  name  and  privi- 
leges of  a  Roman  colony ;  and  in  a  later  age  it  was 
styled  Augusta  Julia  Gaditana.  Hercules,  sumamcd 
Gadtianus,  bad  here  a  celebrated  temple.  {Plin.,  I 
c.—Fbr.,  2,  17.— Liv.,  28,  37.— Justin.,  44,  5.) 

GaorriNOs  Sinus,  now  the  Bay  of  Cadis. 

Gaditanuk  Fretuw,  now  the  Strati*  of  Gibraltar. 
(Vid.  Abyla  and  Calpe.) 

Gjktulia,  a  country  of  Africa,  south  of  Numidia, 
and  now  answering  in  some  degree  to  Biledulgerid, 
or  the  region  of  locusts.  Its  situation  and  limits  are 
not  properly  ascertained,  and,  indeed,  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  always  tbe  same.  Isidorus  (c.  0)  gives  a 
curious  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Getuli :  11  Gatuli 
Geta  dieuntur  fuisse,  qui  ingenti  agmine  a  has  suis 
navibus  eonscendentes  loca  Syr  hum  tn  Libya  occupav- 
crunt :  tt,  quia  ex  Getis  venerant,  derivato  nomine 
Gatuli  cognomtnaii  sunt."  This  statement  is  very 
properly  refuted  by  the  president  Des  Brasses ;  but 
he  himself  assigns  an  etymology  just  as  uncertain, 
namely,  from  the  Phoenician  term  Geth,  "a  flock,"  on 
the  supposition  that  they  were  a  shepherd- race.  (Flor., 
4,  12  — Mela,  1,  4.— Plin.,  5,  1.— Id.,  21,  13,  &c.) 

Gaius  (vid.  remarks  under  Caiua),  one  of  the  Ro- 
man classical  jurists,  whose  works  entitle  him  to  a 
place  among  the  great  writers  on  law,  such  as  Papin- 
ian,  Paulus,  and  Ulpian.  Nothing  is  known  of  tbe 
personal  history  of  Gaius  beyond  the  probable  fact 
that  he  wrote  under  Antoninus  Pius  and  Aureuus. 
His  works  were  largely  used  in  the  compilation  of 
the  "  Digest"  or  "  Pandects,"  which  contain  extracts 
from  his  writings  under  various  beads.  The  "  Insti- 
tutions" of  Gaius  were  probably  the  earliest  attempt 
to  present  a  sketch  of  the  Roman  law  in  the  form  of 
an  elementary  text-book.   This  work  continued  is 

Jeneral  use  till  the  compilation  of  tbe  Institutes  of 
ustinian,  which  were  not  only  mainly  based  on  the 
Institutions  of  Gaius,  but,  like  this  earlier  work,  were 
divided  into  four  books,  with  the  same  general  distri- 
bution of  the  subject-matter  as  that  adopted  by  him. 
The  Institutions  of  Gaius  appear  to  have  been  neg- 
lected after  the  promulgation  of  Justinian's  compila 
lion,  and  were  finally  lost.  All  that  remained  was 
the  detached  pieces  collected  in  the  Digest,  and  what 
could  be  gathered  from  the  "  Breviarium  Alarici- 
anum,"  as  the  code  of  the  Visigoths  is  sometimes 
called.  But  in  1816,  Niebuhr  discovered  a  manu- 
script in  the  library  of  tbe  chapter  of  Verona,  which 
he  ascertained  to  be  a  treatise  on  the  Roman  law,  and 
which  Savigny,  founding  bis  opinion  on  the  specimens 
published  by  Niebuhr,  conjectured  to  be  the  Institu- 
tions of  Gaius.  This  conjecture  was  soon  fully  con- 
firmed, though  the  MS.  has  no  author's  name  on  it 
Gbscben,  Bekker,  and  Hollweg  undertook  to  exam- 
ine and  copy  this  MS.,  an  edition  of  which  appear 
ed  at  Berlin  in  1820,  by  the  first  of  these  scholars 
To  form  some  idea  of  the  labour  necessary  to  deci- 
pher this  MS.,  and  of  the  patient  perseverance  of 
those  who  undertook  this  formidable  task,  the  reader 
ia  referred  to  the  report  of  Gbschen  to  the  Acade- 
my of  Berlin,  Nov.  6tn,  1817.  A  second  examinatioa 
of  this  MS.  was  made  by  Bluhme,  and  a  new  edi'ioa 
of  the  Institutions  was  published  by  Gbscben,  at  Ber- 
lin, in  1824,  which  presents  us  with  sn  exact  copy  ol 
tbe  MS.,  with  all  its  deficiencies,  and  contains  a  most 
copious  list  of  all  the  abbreviations  used  by  the  copyist 
of  Gaius. — The  Institutions  of  Gaius  form  one  of  the 
most  valuable  additions  that  hare  been  mado  in  mod 
cm  limes  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Roman  law.  The 
fourth  book  is  particularly  useful  for  the  informatioc 
it  contains  on  actions  and  the  forms  of  pro.- 
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dure.  The  style  of  Gaius,  like  that  of  all  the  classi- 
cal Roman  jurist*,  is  perspicuous  and  yet  concise. 
One  of  the  moat  useful  editions  is  that  by  Klenze 
and  Booking  (Berlin,  1829),  which  contains  the  Insti- 
tutions of  Gaius  and  Justinian,  so  arranged  as  to  pre- 
sent a  parallelism,  and  to  furnish  a  proof,  if  any  yet 
were  wanting,  that  the  MS.  of  Verona  is  the  genuine 
work  of  Gaius.  (Encyel.  Us.  Knmcl.,  vol.  1 1,  p.  34. 
—  Consult  Goschcn,  or  the  "Rat  Quotidiana"  of 
Gaius,  in  the  ZeiUchrift  far  Geschkhdichc  Reehtteis- 
unschsft,  Berlin,  1815,  and  Hugo,  Lehrbuch  der 
Geteh.  det  Rom.  Rcchts.) 

Galanthis,  a  servant-maid  of  Alcmena,  whose  sa- 
gacity eased  the  sufferings  of  her  mistress.  When 
Juno  resolved  to  retard  the  birth  of  Hercules,  and 
hasten  the  labours  of  the  wife  of  Sthenelua,  she  soli- 
cited the  aid  of  Lucina,  who  immediately  repaired  -to 
the  dwelling  of  Alcmena,  and,  in  the  form  of  an  aged 
female,  sat  near  the  door  with  her  feet  crossed  and 
fingers  joined.  In  thia  posture  she  uttered  some  ma- 
gical words,  which  served  to  prolong  the  sufferings 
of  Alcmena.  Alcmena  had  already  passed  some  days 
in  the  most  excruciating  torments,  when  Galanthia  be- 
gan to  suspect  the  jealousy  of  Juno  ;  and  concluded 
that  the  female,  who  continued  at  the  door  alwaya  in 
the  same  posture,  was  the  instrument  of  the  anger  of 
the  goddess.  Influenced  by  these  suspicions,  Galan- 
this  ran  out  of  the  house,  and  with  a  countenance  ex- 
pressive of  joy,  she  informed  the  aged  stranger  that 
her  mistress  had  iust  brought  forth.  Lucina,  at  these 
words,  rose  from  tier  posture,  and  that  instant  Alcme- 
na was  safely  delivered.  The  laugh  which  Galanthis 
raised  upon  this,  made  Lucina  suspect  that  she  had 
been  deceived.  She  aeized  Galanthis  by  the  hair, 
threw  her  on  the  ground,  and  transformed  her  into 
a  weasel.  {Ovid,  Met.,  9,  306,  teqq.) — This  whole 
(able  is  connected  with  a  legend  prevalent  among  the 
Thebans,  that,  when  Alcmena  was  suffering  from  the 
pangs  of  parturition,  a  weasel  (ya?Jj)  ran  by  and  terri- 
fied her  by  its  auddon  appearance,  and  that  the  terror 
.bus  excited  eased  her  throes  and  produced  a  happy 
delivery.  (JSlian,  V.  H.,  13,  5.)  Hence  the  weasel 
was  highly  revered  by  the  Thebans,  and  was  called 
by  them  the  nurse  of  Hercules.  ( Clem.  Alex  ,  Protr., 
o.  35,  6  ) 

*  Galat*,  he  inhabitants  of  Galatia.  (Vid.  Ga- 
latia.) 

GalatAa  and  Galathaa,  a  sea-nymph,  daughter 
»f  Nereus  and  Doris.  She  was  passionately  loved  by 
the  Cyclops  Polyphemus,  whom  she  treated  with  dis- 
dain i  while  Aeis,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  enjoyed  her 
unbounded  affection.  The  union,  however,  of  the 
two  lovers  waa  destroyed  by  the  jealousy  of  Polyphe- 
mus, who  crushed  his  rival  with  a  fragment  of  rock, 
which  he  rolled  on  him  from  an  overhanging  height. 
Galatea  was  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  Acis,  and 
as  she  could  not  restore  him  to  life,  she  changed  him 
into  a  stream.  (Ovid,  Met,,  13,  789. — Virg.,  Mix., 
9,  103.) 

GalatTa  or  GallooracIa,  a  country  of  Asia 
Minor,  lying  south  of  Paphlagonia,  west  of  Pontua, 
and  northeast  of  Phrygia.    ( Vid.  Gallo-Grecia.) 

Galba,  I.  Sergius,  an  orator  anterior  to  Cicero. 
While  holding  the  government  of  Spain,  he  treacher- 
ously murdered  30,000  Lusitanians.  Having  been 
accused  for  this  by  Cato  the  Censor,  he  was  about  to 
be  condemned,  when  he  wrought  upon  the  feelings 
of  the  people  by  embracing  before  them  his  two  sons, 
still  quite  young.  Thia  saved  him.  {Cie.,  Oral.,  1, 
53  >— II.  Servius  Sulpilius,  a  celebrated  Roman  law- 
yer, father  of  the  emperor.  —  III.  Servius  Sulpitius, 
bom  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  of  a  patrician  family, 
served  with  distinction  in  Germany,  waa  afterward 
proconsul,  first  in  Africa,  and  subsequently  in  Hie- 
pania  Tarraconcnsis,  in  which  office  he  gained  s  repu- 
tation for  justice  and  moderation.  He  waa  still  in 
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Spain  when  Julius  Vindex,  the  proconsul  of  Coll** 
Gaul,  rose  against  Nero.    Galba  joined  Vindex,  and 
Otho,  governor  of  Luaitania,  followed  his  example 
The  assembled  multitudes  saluted  Galba  as  ompero* 
and  Augustus  ;  but  he  declared  that  be  was  only  act- 
ing as  the  lieutenant  of  the  aenate  and  people  of  Rome, 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  disgraceful  tyranny  of 
Nero.    The  pretorian  guards  soon  after,  having  re- 
volted against  Nero,  proclaimed  Galba,  and  the  senate 
acknowledged  him  as  emperor.    Galba  hastened  front 
Spain  to  Rome,  where  he  began  by  calling  to  account 
those  favourites  of  Nero  who  had  enriched  themselves 
by  proscriptions  and  confiscations,  and  by  the  senseless 
prodigality  of  that  prince  ;  but  it  was  found  that  most 
of  them  had  already  dissipated  their  ill-gotten  wealth 
Galba,  or,  rather,  his  confidants  who  governed  him, 
then  proceeded  against  the  purchasers  of  their  property, 
and  confiscations  became  again  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  new  emperor,  at  the  same  time,  exercised  great 
parsimony  in  his  administration,  and  endeavoured  to 
enforce  a  strict  discipline  among  the  soldiers,  who  had 
been  used  to  the  prodigality  and  license  of  the  previous 
reign.    Being  past  seventy  years  of  sge,  Galba,  on 
this  and  other  accounts,  soon  became  the  object  of 
popular  dislike  and  ridicule,  his  favourites  were  hated, 
and  revolts  against  him  broke  out  in  various  quarters, 
several  of  which  were  put  down  and  punished  severe- 
ly.   Galba  thought  of  strengthening  himself  by  adopt- 
ing Piso  Licinianus,  a  young  patrician  of  considerable 
personal  merit,  as  Cs&ar  and  hia  successor;  upon 
which  Otho,  who  had  expected  to  be  the  object  of  his 
choice,  formed  a  conspiracy  among  the  guards,  who 
proclaimed  him  emperor.    Galba,  unable  to  walk, 
caused  himself  to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  hoping  to  sup- 
press the  mutiny ;  but,  at  the  appearance  of  Otbo's 
armed  partisans,  his  followers  left  him,  and  even  the 
litter-bearers  threw  the  old  man  down  and  ran  away. 
Some  of  the  legionaries  came  op  and  put  Galba  to  death 
after  a  reign  of  only  seven  months,  counting  from  the 
time  of  Nero's  death,  A.D.  68.    Galba  was  73  years 
old  when  he  waa  taken  off.    He  was  succeeded  by 
Otho,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  as  Vitelhus  superse- 
ded him,  and  Vespasian  soon  after  superseded  Viiel- 
lius.    (Sueton.,  Vit.  Galb.— Tacit.,  Hist.,  1,4,  stqq. 
—Dio  Cast.,  63,  29.— id.,  64,  1,  seqa.) 

Galknub,  Claudius,  a  celebrated  physician,  born  at 
Pergamus  about  131  A.D.    His  father,  an  able  archi- 
tect and  good  mathematician,  gave  him  a  liberal  cdu 
cation.  His  anatomical  and  medical  studies  were  com- 
menced under  Satyrus,  a  celebrated  anatomist ;  Stra- 
tonicus,  a  disciple  of  the  Hippocratic  school ;  and  -Ea- 
chrion,  a  follower  of  the  Empirics.    After  the  death 
of  hia  father  he  travelled  to  Alexandres,  at  that  time 
the  most  famous  school  of  medicine  in  the  world. 
Hia  studies  were  so  zealously  and  successfully  pursued, 
that  he  waa  publicly  invited  to  return  to  his  native 
country.  At  the  age  of  34  he  settled  himself  at  Rome, 
when  his  celebrity  became  so  great  from  the  success 
of  his  practice,  and  more  especially  from  his  gre*t 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  that  he  quickly  drew  upon  him- 
self the  jealousy  of  all  the  Roman  physicians.    He  be- 
came pbyaician  to  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelioa.  At 
the  solicitation,  also,  of  many  philosophers  and  men  of 
rank,  be  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  Anatomy  ; 
but  the  jealousy  of  his  rivals  quickly  compelled  him  to 
discontinue  them,  and  eventually  to  leave  Rome  en- 
tirely.   Many  particulars  of  his  life  may  be  gathered 
from  bis  own  writings ;  we  are  unacquainted,  however, 
with  the  period  of  hia  return  home,  as  well  as  that  of 
bis  death.    All  that  we  can  learn  is  merely  that  he 
waa  still  living  in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Sevens— 
Galen  was  a  most  prolific  writer.    Though  a  portion 
of  his  works  were  lost  by  the  conflagration  of  his  dwell- 
ing, or  have  been  destroyed  by  the  lapse  of  time,  still 
we  have  the  following  productions  of  his  surviving  and 
in  print.    1.  Eighty  two  treatises,  the  genuineness  ol 
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which  is  now  well  established.    2.  Eighteen  cf  rather 
doubtful  origin.    3.  Nineteen  fragments,  more  or  leas 
extensive  in  size.    4.  Eighteen  commentaries  on  the 
works  of  Hippocrates.— To  these  published  works 
most  be  added  thirty  or  forty  treatisea  or  parts  of  trea- 
tise*, which  atill  exist  in  manuscript  in  the  public  li- 
braries of  Europe.   The  number  of  works  that  are  lost, 
among  which  were  fifty  that  treated  on  medical  subject*, 
is  supposed  to  nave  been  one  hundred  and  sizty-eight. — 
The  instruction  which  Galen  had  received  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  different  sects  of  medical  philosophy,  bad 
given  him  an  acquaintance  with  the  varioua  errors  of 
each,  and  be  speaks  of  them  at  all  times  in  the  lan- 
guage of  no  measured  contempt.  The  school  which  was 
founded  by  himself  may  justly  merit  the  title  of  Eclec- 
tic, for  its  doctrines  were  a  mixture  of  the  philosophy 
of  Plato,  of  the  physics  and  logic  of  Aristotle,  and  of 
the  practical  knowledge  of  Hippocrates.    On  many  oc- 
casions he  expresses  himself  strongly  on  the  superiority 
of  theory  to  mere  empiricism  ;  but  upon  those  matters 
which  do  not  admit  of  being  objects  of  experience,  auch 
as  fie  nature  of  the  soul,  he  confesses  his  ignorance, 
and  his  inability  to  give  any  plausible  explanation. — 
Among  the  productions  of  Galen  that  are  of  a  philo- 
sophical character,  may  he  enumerated  the  following : 
A  treatise  "  On  the  best  Doctrine"  against  Phavorinus ; 
a  dissertation  "On  the  opiniona  of  Hippocrates  and 
Plato ;"  "  a  commentary  on  the  Tiroeua  of  Plato," 
and  several  pieces  "  On  Dialectics."    Galen  baa  been 
frenueutlv  censured  for  impiety ;  bat  his  Demonstration 
of  Di  vine  Wisdom  from  the  structure  of  the  human 
body,  in  hia  treatise  "  On  the  uses  of  the  parts  of  the 
human  body,"  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  this  calum- 
ny.— The  following  sketch  of  the  professional  charac- 
ter of  this  celebrated  physician  is  given  by  Dr.  Adams. 
M  Galen,  to  whom  medicine,  and  every  science  allied 
to  if,  are  under  so  great  obligations,  was  a  man  skilled 
in  all  philosophy,  a  profound  reasoner,  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  truth,  a  worthy  member  of  society,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished ornament  of  his  profession.    Though,  ac- 
cording to  bisj  own  account,  unambitious  of  fame,  he 
acquired  a  name  which  for  fourteen  centuries  waa  above 
every  other  name  in  hia  profession,  and  even  now 
stands  pre-eminently  illustrious.    Wo  shall  give  a 
busty  sketch  of  bis  merits  in  the  different  branches  of 
medical  science  to  which  he  directed  hia  attention. 
Wiae\y  judging  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  minute 
structure  of  the  human  body  was  an  indispensable  prep- 
aration to  a  knowledge  of  its  derangements,  he  de- 
voted himself  ardently  to  the  atudy  of  anatomy,  in 
which  hia  works  evince  that  be  waa  eminently  skilled, 
fn  his  AdtmntstTiuwnts  Anatumtc<r  particularly, almost 
every  bone  and  process  of  bone,  every  twig  of  nerve, 
every  ramification  of  bloodvessel,  every  viacus,  mus- 
cle, and  gland,  with  which  modern  anatomists  are  ac- 
quainted, are  described  by  him  with  a  degree  of  minute- 
ness which  will  surprise  those  who  entertain  a  mean 
opinion  of  the  Galenical  anatomy.    Vesalius,  indeed,  a 
zealot  for  human  dissection  in  the  days  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth,  strenuously  attacks  the  accuracy  of 
bis  anatomical  descriptions  ;  and  as  be  was  constantly 
on  the  lookout  for  mistakes,  be  is  no  doubt  sometimes 
successful  in  attaining  the  object  of  hia  search;  but, 
m  other  instances,  while  endeavouring  to  set  Galen 
nght,  he  only  goes  wrong  himself.    For  example,  he 
finds  fault  with  Galen  for  saying  that  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle of  the  brain  is  lined  by  a  membrane  ;  but  it  is 
now  weU  ascertained  that  here  Galen  waa  right,  while 
bis  censurer  was  wrong.    In  fact,  the  justness  of  Ve- 
n«  I  ins'  strictures  lias  been  too  easily  acquiesced  in, 
sltboogh  most  of  them  had  been  previously  rebutted 
by  the  'earned  Eastachius. — Galen's  treatise  *  De  uru 
Parihtm'  is  replete  with  accurate  anatomical  descrip- 
tions, ingenious  physiological  theory,  and  sound  theolo- 
gy, and  in  ail  these  respects  need  not  fear  a  eom- 
r«nson  with  our  Paley*»  vork  or.  uatural  theology 
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Throughout,  at  the  learned  Mr.  Hania  hie  weu  t» 
marked,  be,  in  imitation  of  Aristotle,  inculcates,  wid 
irresistible  strength  of  argument,  the  great  doctrine  of 
Final  Causes,  maintaining,  in  opposition  to  the  Epi- 
cureans, that  Means  do  not  lead  to  Ends,  but  Ends  ta 
Means.  As  to  hia  Physiology,  it  is  in  general  found- 
ed upon  careful  dissection,  accurate  experiment,  and 
philosophical  induction;  so  that,  in  most  instances 
where  it  has  been  deputed  from,  subsequent  experi- 
ence haa  shown  the  correctness  of  its  doctrines.  Thus 
the  distribution  of  the  nerves  into  nerves  of  sensation 
and  nervea  of  muscular  motion,  and  the  distinction  be 
tween  the  characters  of  the  cerebral  and  spinal  nerves, 
although  clearly  pointed  out  by  him,  and  acquiesced  in 
by  Onbasius,  Theophilua,  and  Nemeaius  among  his 
countrymen,  and  by  Kbazes,  Serapion,  Avicenna, 
Avenzoar,  and  Averrhoea  among  the  Arabians ;  nay, 
though  admitted  by  his  modern  rival  Veaaln  s,  were 
overlooked  or  denied  by  subsequent  physiologists,  un- 
til the  doctrine  waa  lately  revived  by  an  intelligent  lec- 
turer on  anatomy  in  London.  In  the  bands  of  severe' 
English  and  French  experimentalists,  this  theory  has 
undergone  different  modifications  ;  but  I  will  venture 
to  predict,  that,  when  time  has  deprived  it  of  the  charm 
of  novelty,  the  additions  and  alterations  which  have 
been  made  by  modern  hands  upon  the  ancient  doc- 
trine, will  be  found  to  be  rather  blemishes  than  im- 
provements. With  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  ar- 
teries and  veins,  Galen's  views  must  be  admitted  to 
be  not  very  distinctly  defined  ;  hut  baa  the  celebrated 
theory  of  Harvey  removed  ad  the  difficulties,  and  clear 
cd  away  all  the  obscurity,  which  hung  over  this  im- 
portant department  of  physiology  t  Let  the  following 
declaration,  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among 
the  present  physiologists  of  France,  be  taken  as  a  test 
of  the  degree  of  precision  which  now  prevails  upon  this 
subject:  '  II  n'existe  paadeux  ouvrages  de  Physiologic 
deux  traites  de  Medicine,  on  la  circulation  soit  decritt 
et  considered  dane  le  mime  maniere.'  {Magwdre, 
Jour,  de  Pays.)  At  all  events,  it  is  clear  that  Galen 
bad  the  merit  of  establishing  two  important  facts  re- 
garding  the  function  of  the  arteries ;  first,  that  they 
contain  blood,  and  not  vapour  or  gas,  aa  mentioned  by 
Erasistratus ;  and,  second  ly,  that  it  is  the  ezpsnsion  or 
diastole  of  the  artery  which  ia  the  caoae  of  the  influx  oi 
the  blood,  and  not  the  influx  of  the  blood  which  ia  the 
cause  of  the  expansion-  of  the  artery.  The  former  or 
these  facts  Harvey  himself  doea  him  the  jualice  of  allow- 
ing that  he  maintained  ;  and  a  late  French  physiologist 
Dumas,  compliments  him  for  having  held  the  latter  opin 
ion,  although  it  ia  at  variance  with  Harvey's  views  re- 
specting the  circulation.  In  his  work  on  the  Natural 
Faculties  he  has  expressed  fully  his  sentiments  upon  a 
subject  which  is  still  far  from  being  cleared  up;  but  it  is 
remarkable,  that  very  lately  a  theory  haa  been  advanced, 
which  corresponds,  in  a  great  degree,  with  the  doctrine 
advocated  by  Galen.  1  allude  to  Dutrochet's  famous 
theory  of  the  Endoamoae  and  Exosmose,  which  powers, 
if  1  mistake  not,  are  but  different  names  for  the  Attract 
ive  and  Expulaive  Faculties  of  Galen. — Operative  Sur- 
gery is  tho  department  of  his  profession  which  is  least 
indebted  to  him;  and  yet  even  hero  he  has  left  some 
monuments  of  bis  boldness  and  ingenuity.  He  has 
described  minutely  an  operation  performed  by  him  upoi 
the  chest  of  a  young  man,  by  which  he  perforated  tht 
breast-bone,  and  laid  bare  the  heart,  in  order  to  giv.' 
vent  to  a  collection  of  matter  seated  in  the  thorax 
The  aubject  of  Ulcers  ia  handled  by  him  very  scientifi 
cally  in  his  book  De  Mcthodo  Medendi.  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  bis  definitions  and  divisions  of  ulcers 
are  the  same  aa  those  adopted  by  one  of  our  best  Eng- 
lish writers  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell.  His 
Commentaries  on  Hippocrates  show  hia  acquaintance 
with  Fracturea  and  Dislocations. — Of  Hygiene,  or  tht 
Art  of  Preserving  Health,  he  treated  at  great  length  in 
|  a  work  consisting  of  siz  books. — His  treatise  De  Fat 
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ultate  Aliment orum  contains  very  important  observa- 
tions on  tbe  nature  of  aliment*,  and  furnishes  an  ex- 
position of  his  opinion  on  tbe  subject  of  Dietetics.  It 
need  not  fear  a  comparison  with  ibe  work  lately  pub* 
lisbed  on  Diet  by  Dr.  Pahs.  I  do  not  state  this  in  dis- 
paragement of  the  latter,  whom  1  esteem  to  be  a  very 
judicious  authority,  but  to  intimate  my  opinion  that  we 
have  not  advanced  much  in  tbe  knowledge  of  this 
branch  aince  the  time  of  Galen. — Of  most  diseases 
he  has  treated  either  fully  or  cursorily  in  some  part  or 
other  of  his  works,  but  upon  the  whole  he  has  given  no 
comprehensive  treatise  upon  the  practice  of  physic 
His  most  complete  treatises  arc  those  entitled  De  Cu- 
ratione,  ad  Glaueonem,  and  the  Ratio  Curandi.— The 
Materia  Medicaand  Pharmacy  appear  to  have  been  the 
objects  of  his  particular  study,  and  both  arc  liandled  by 
bira  in  several  of  bis  works.  Though  his  list  of  me- 
dicinal articles,  taken  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  be 
less  numerous  than  that  of  Dioscorides,  be  has  de- 
scribed more  animal  and  mineral  substances.  His 
treatise  De  Mediants  secundum  loco*  contains  a  copi- 
ous list  of  pharmaceutical  preparations  ;  and  that  part 
of  it  on  Compositions  for  the  Eyes  might,  I  am  con- 
vinced, be  consulted  with  advantage  by  the  oculists  of 
the  present  day. — Of  all  his  works,  none  was  long  so 
much  studied  and  commented  upon  as  the  one  entitled 
Ars  Medico,  respecting  which  Kuhn  remarks :  '  Est 
is  in  Gaieni  libris,  quern  grata  ergatantumvtrvm  pos- 
icntas  asttmavit  longc  maztmu  quern  omncs  tcholec  tx- 
pkcabant,  quern  mcdtci  dtuma  nocturnaque  tnanu  vcr- 
sabant,  quern  legisse  debebant  ecu  Ubrum  Golem  max- 
tme  audenticum  omnes,  cujusque  puncia  debebant  ex- 
pltcare,  epeciminis  tausd  prius,  quam  Ikenltam  prax- 
eos  medico,  exercenda  conteqverentur*  Of  a  treatise 
long  so  celebrated,  and  now  so  little  known,  it  is*  scarce- 
ly safe  to  express  an  opinion,  lest  we  should  be  reduced 
.0  the  alternative  of  either  reproaching  antiquity  for 
want  of  sense,  or  modern  times  for  want  of  discern- 
ment. At  all  events,  however,  we  may  venture  to  af- 
firm, that,  if  the  Doctrine  of  the  Temperaments  hsvc 
*ny  foundation  in  nature,  no  one  had  ever  studied  them 
more  attentively,  or  described  them  with  greater  pre- 
cision, than  Galen  has  done  in  this  treatise.— -In  sev- 
eral works  be  gives  an  elaborate  6ystem  of  the  Arteri- 
sl  Pulses,  which,  aa  usual  with  his  doctrines,  waa  ta- 
ken up  by  all  subsequent  writers ;  and  abridged  ex- 
positions of  it  may  be  found  in  Philaretus,  Paulus 
.Egineta,  Actuarius,  Rhazea,  and  Avicenna.  The 
reader  may  find  some  candid  remarks  upon  it  in  Bor- 
den's Physiology,  who,  although  an  advocate  for  a  new 
system,  gives  not  an  unfair  statement  of  the  system  of 
Galen  "—The  beat  edition  of  Galen  ia  that  of  Kuhn, 
19  vols.  8vo,  Lips.,  1831-1830. 

Galkkius,  a  Roman  emperor.    ( Vid.  Maximianus.) 

GalIsus,  I.  now  Galeso,  a  river  of  Calabria,  flow- 
ing into  the  bay  of  Tarentum.  The  poets  have  cele- 
brated it  for  the  shady  groves  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
tbe  fine  sheep  which  fed  on  its  fertile  banks,  whose 
fleeces  were  said  to  be  rendered  soft  by  bathing  in  tbe 
stream.  (Martial,  Ep., 8, 43 ;  4, 28  —  Virg.,  <?., 4, 1 26. 
—Horai.,  Od.,  2,  6,  10.)— II.  A  rich  inhabitant  of  La- 
tium,  killed  as  be  attempted  to  make  a  reconciliation 
between  tbe  Trojans  and  Rutulians,  when  Aacanius 
bad  killed  the  favourite  stag  of  Tyrrhene,  which  was 
tbe  prelude  of  all  the  enmities  between  the  hostile  na- 
.tons.    (Ktrg.,  An.,  7,  636.) 

Galilaa.  a  celebrated  country  of  Palestine,  form- 
ing the  northern  division.  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.,  3, 3) 
divides  it  into  Upper  and  Lower,  and  ho  states  that 
tbe  limits  of  Galilee  were,  on  the  south,  Samaris  and 
Scythopolis  to  the  flood  of  Jordan.  It  contained  four 
tribes,  Iesachar,  Zebulon,  Napbtbali,  and  Aaber ;  a 
part  also  of  Dan,  and  part  of  Peres,  or  tbe  country 
beyond  Jordan.  Upper  Galilee  waa  mountainous, 
ind  w  as  called  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  from  the  hea- 
then nations  established  there  who  were  enabled,  by 


the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  to  maintain 
themselves  against  all  invaders.  Strabo  enumerates 
smong  its  inhabitants,  Egyptians  Arabians,  and  Poo* 
oiciana.  (Strab.,  760.}  Lower  Galilee*  which  con 
lamed  the  tribes  of  Zebulon  and  Aaber,  was  adjacen 
to  tbe  Sea.  of  Tiberias  or  Lake  of  Gennecareah.  Gal 
ilee,  according  to  Josephus,  was  very  populous,  con- 
tained 204  cities  and  towns,  and  paid  200  talents  it 
tribute.  Its  principal  city  was  Csjsaxea  Philippi.  Tht 
inhabitants  of  Gabkea  were  very  industrious,  and,  be- 
ing bold  and  intrepid  soldiers,  they  bravely  resisted  tbt 
nations  around  them.  The  Jews  of  Judsaa  regarded 
them  with  muoh  contempt.  Their  language  was  i 
corrupt  and  unpolished  dialect  of  Syriec,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  other  Isnguages.  It  was  probably  this  corrupt 
dialect  that  led  to  tbe  detection  of  Peter  as  one  oi 
Chriat's  disciples.  (Mark,  14,  70.)  Our  Savioui 
was  called  a  Galilean  (Malt.,  36,  69),  because  he  was 
brought  up  at  Naxarelh,  a  city  of  Galilee ;  and  aa  bu 
apostles  were  mostly,  if  not  all,  natives  of  this  prov- 
ince, they  also  are  called  Galileans  and  "men  of  Gal- 
ilee." (Act*,  1,  11.)  Thia  country  was  most  hon- 
oured by  our  Saviour's  presence.  To  this  part  Jo- 
seph and  Mary  returned  with  bim  from  Egypt ;  hern 
he  lived  till  he  was  thirty  years  of  sge,  and  was  bap- 
tized by  John;  hither  he  returned  after  his  baptism 
and  temptation ;  and  in  this  province  waa  his  place  o' 
residence  when  be  commenced  bis  ministry.  Tbe 
population  being  very  great,  be  had  more  opportuni- 
ties  of  doing  good  here  than  in  any  other  portion ;  on 
which  account,  probably,  he  made  it  his  principal 
abode.  After  hia  resurrection  he  directed  his  apostles 
to  come  to  Galilee  to  converse  with  him.  (Matt., 
38,  7.— 'Consult,  in  relation  to  this  country,  the  fol- 
lowing; parte  of  Scripture  :  Josh.,  20,  7,  and  81, 33.— 
1  King;  9,  11.— 8  Kingt,  16,  39  —1  Citron  ,  6.  76 
—Isaiah,  9,  1.— Matt.,  3,  88;.  3.  13;  4,  12  —  Lukt 
4,  14.— John,  7,  41.— Acts,  6,  37,  and  10,  37.) 

GaLli,  I.  a  warlike  race  of  antiquity.  (  Vid.  Gal- 
lia.)— II.  A  name  borne  by  the  priest*  of  Cybelc 
(Vid.  Cybels) 

Gallia,  an  extensive  and  populous  country  of  Eu 
rope,  bounded  on  the  west  by  tbe  Atmotic,  on  tbs 
north  by  the  Insnla  BaUrorum  and  part  of  the  Rhe- 
nua  or  Rhine,  on  the  eaat  by  the  K hen us  and  the  Alps, 
and  on  the  south  by  tbe  Pyrenees.   Tbe  greatest 
breadth  was  600  English  miles,  but  ranch  diminished 
towards  each  extremity,  and  its  length  waa  from  480 
to  680  miles    It  waa  therefore  more  extensive  than 
modern  France  before  the  Revolution,  though  inferior 
to  the  kingdom  under  Napoleon,  which  was  660  miles 
long  from  east  to  west,  and  560  broad  from  north  to 
south.    Gaul  was  originally  divided  among  the  three 
great  nations  of  the  Belgse,  the  Celt*,  and  tbe  Aqui- 
tani.    Tbe  Romans  called  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  by  one  general  name,  Galli,  while  the  Greeks 
styled  them  Celts).    Tbe  Greeks  called  the  country 
itself  Galatia,  Celtica  (KeXriai),  and  Celto-Galalia ; 
the  last  for  distinction'  sake  from  Galatia  in  Asia  Mi 
nor.    Of  tbe  three  great  nations  of  Gaul,  the  Celt* 
were  tbe  most  eitcnsive  snd  indigenous,  and  the  Bel- 
ga?  the  bravest.   The  Celts  extended  from  the  Seq na- 
na or  Seme  in  tbe  north,  to  tbe  Garumna  or  GarontK 
in  the  south.  Above  the  Celts;  Isy  the  Belgsj,  bet  week 
the  Seme  and  Lower  Rhine.    They  were  intermixed 
with  Germanic  tribes.   Tbe  Aquitani  lay  between  the 
Garonne  and  Pyrenees,  and  were  intermingled  -with 
Spanish  tribes.    These  three  great  divisions,  however, 
were  subsequently  altered  by  Augustus,  B.C.  37,  who 
extended  Aquitania  into  Celtica  as  far  aa  the  Lager  ot 
Loire ;  the  remainder  of  Celtica  above  the  Liger  was 
called  Gallia  Lugdunenaia,  from  the  colony  of  Log- 
donom,  Lyons ;  and  the  rest  of  Celtica  toward*  the 
Rhine  was  added  to  the  Beige  under  the  title  of  Bel 
gica;  lastly,  the  south  cf  Gaul,  which,  from  having 
been  the  first  provinces  possessed  by  the  Romans,  had 
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Men  styled  Gallia  Provincia,  wan  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Narbooeusis,  from  Che  city  of  Narbo  or  NaT- 
bonne.  This  province  wae  anciently  called  also  Gal- 
lia Braccate,  from  the  brace*  or  under-garments  worn 
by  the  inbabitauta ;  while  Gallia  Celtica  was  styled 
Comata,  from  the  long  hair  worn  by  the  natives.  These 
four  great  provinces,  in  later  ages,  were  called  the  four 
Gaol.,  and  subdivided  into  17  others. 

1.  General  remarks  on  the  Gallic  race. 

As  far  back  as  we  can  penetrate  into  the  history  of 
toe  West,  we  find  the  race  of  the  Gauls  occupying  that 
part  of  the  continent  comprehended  between  the  Rhine, 
the  Alps,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the 
Ocean,  aa  well  as  the  two  great  islands  situate  to  the 
northwest,  opposite  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  and 
Seme.    Of  these  two  islands,  the  one  nearer  the  con- 
tinent was  called  Alb-in,  "  White  Island."   (Alb  sig- 
nifies "  high*'  and  "  white :"  inn,  contracted  from  nuns, 
meaas  u  island." — Compare  the  remark  of  Pliny,  14, 
16,  "Album,  insula,  tie  dicta  ab  albit  rupibus  qua* 
mart  affvs/.")    The  other  island  bore  tho  name  of 
Er-in,  44  Isle  of  the  West"  (from  Eir  or  Iar,  "  the 
west").    The  continental  territory  received  the  spe- 
cial appellation  of  GalUachd,  "Land  of  the  Galls." 
The  term  Gacltackd,  or,  more  correctly,  Gaidhcal- 
taehd,  is  still  applied  to  tho  highlands  of  Scotland. 
From  this  word  the  Greeks  formed  TaXarla  (Galatia), 
and  from  this  latter  the  generic  name  of  TaXarat. 
The  Romans  proceeded  by  an  inverse  method,  and 
from  the  generic  term  Galli  deduced  the  geographical 
denomination  Gallia.    The  population  of  Gaul  was 
divided  into  families  or  tribes,  forming  among  them- 
selves many  distinct  communities  or  nations.  These 
nations  generally  assumed  names  deduced  from  some 
feature  of  the  country  in  which  they  dwelt,  or  from 
some  peculiarity  in  their  social  state.    Oftentimes  they 
snited  together,  in  their  turn,  and  formed  confedera- 
tions or  leagues.    Such  were  the  confederations  of 
the  Celts,  <<£dui,  Armorici,  Arverni,  die. — The  Gaul 
was  robust  and  of  tall  stature.    His  complexion  was 
hir  his  eyes  blue,  his  hair  of  a  blond  or  chestnut  col- 
our, to  which  he  endeavoured  to  give  a  red  or  flaming 
Joe  by  certain  applications.  {Plin.,  28, 12. — Martial, 
8,  33  )    The  bair  itself  was  worn  long,  at  one  time 
floating  on  the  shoulders,  at  another  gathered  up  and 
confined  on  the  top  of  the  head.    (Diod.  Sic.,  5.  28.) 
The  beard  was  allowed  to  grow  by  the  people  at  large ; 
the  nobles,  on  the  other  hand,  removed  it  from  the 
face,  excepting  the  upper  lip,  where  tbey  wore  thick 
mustaches.   {Diod.  Sic.,  I.  c.)   The  attire  common 
to  all  the  tribes  consisted  of  pantaloons  or  braeca 
(brace,  braces,  braga ;  brykan  in  Cymraig ;  bragu  in 
Armorie).    These  were  of  striped  materials.  (In 
Celtic  breac  means  "  a  stripe.")   They  wore  also  a 
short  cloak,  having  sleeves,  likewise  formed  of  striped 
materials,  and  descending  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh. 
(Strabo,  196.)    Over  this  was  thrown  a  short  cloak  or 
sagum  (toe,  Armorie. — Compare  Isidor.,  Origin.,  19, 
24),  striped  like  the  shirt,  or  else  adorned  with  flowers 
and  other  ornamental  work,  and,  among  the  rich,  su- 
perbly embroidered  with  silver  and  gold.  ( Virg.,  Mn., 
8,  660.— Sil.  Ital.,  4,  152  —  Diod.  Sic,  6,  28.)  It 
covered  the  back  and  shoulders,  and  was  secured  under 
the  chin  by  a  clasp  of  metal.    The  lower  classes,  how- 
ever, wore  in  place  of  it  the  skin  of  some  animal,  or 
elce  a  thick  and  coarso  woollen  covering,  called,  in 
the  GaVlo-Kimric  dialects,  linn  or  lenn.    (In  Armorie 
'*n  means  "  a  covering  ;"  and  in  Gaelic  lein  signifies 
"a  soldier's  cloak."— Compare  the  Latin  Lena  and 
the  Greek  Xalva  and  jAon-a.) — The  Gauls  possessed 
a  strong  taste  for  personal  decoration  :  it  was  custom- 
ary with  tbe  rich  and  powerful  to  adorn  themselves 
with  a  profusion  of  collars,  bracelets,  and  rings  of  gold. 
(Strabo,  1 96.) — The  offensive  arms  of  the  nation  were, 
at  first,  hetcheU  and  knives  of  stone  ;  arrows  pointed 


with  flint  or  shells;  clubs;  spears  hardened  in  the 
fire,  and  named  gait  (in  Latin  ganm,in  Greek  yai- 
aov  and  yaiaoc) ;  and  others  called  catties,  which  tbey 
hurled  all  on  fire  against  the  enemy.  (In  Gaelic,  gath 
tetk,  pronounced  g*rti,  signifies  "  a  fiery  dart.")  For 
eign  traffic,  however,  made  them  acquainted,  in  pre* 
cess  of  time,  with  arms  of  iron,  as  well  aa  with  the 
art  of  manufacturing  them  for  themselves  from  the 
copper  and  iron  of  their  own  mines.  Among  the  arms 
of  metal  which  thenceforward  came  into  use,  may  be 
mentioned  the  long  sabre  of  iron  or  copper,  and  a  pike 
resembling  our  halberds,  the  wound  inflicted  by  wnicl 
was  considered  mortal.  For  a  long  time  the  Transal 
pine,  as  well  as  the  Cisalpine,  warriors  of  the  Galliv 
race  had  rejected  the  use  of  defensive  armour  as  in 
consistent  with  true  courage;  and,  for  a  long  period 
an  absurd  point  of  honour  had  induced  them  even  t< 
strip  off"  their  vestments,  and  engage  naked  with  th* 
foe.  Thia  prejudice,  however,  the  fruit  of  an  osten- 
tatious feeling  natural  to  the  race,  was  almost  entireh 
effaced  in  the  second  century.  The  numerous  rela- 
tions formed  between  the  Gaols  and  the  Massihota, 
Italians,  and  Carthaginians,  had  at  first  spread  a  taatt 
for  armour,  as  a  personal  decoration,  among  the  Gallic 
tribes  ;  in  a  short  time  the  conviction  of  its  utility  was 
superadded ;  and  the  military  costume  of  Rome  and 
Greece,  adopted  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  the  Rhone, 
and  the  Sadne,  formed  a  singular  combination  wits 
the  ancient  array  of  the  Gaul.  To  a  helmet  of  metal, 
of  greater  or  less  value  according  to  the  fortune  of  the 
warrior,  were  attached  the  horns  of  an  elk,  buffalo,  ot 
•tag;  while  for  tbe  rich  there  was  a  hesdpiece  repre- 
senting some  bird  or  savage  beast;  the  whole  being 
surmounted  by  a  bunch  of  plumes,  which  gave  to  tbe 
warrior  a  gigantic  appearance.  (Diod.  Stc.,  5,  28.) 
Similar  figures  were  attached  to  their  bucklers,  which 
were  long,  quadrangular,  and  painted  with  tbe  bright- 
est colours.  Thc»e  representations  aerved  as  device, 
for  tbe  warriors ;  tbey  were  emblems  by  means  a 
which  each  one  sought  to  characterize  himself  or  strik« 
terror  into  the  foe.  (Compare  Vegcttua,  2,  18. — Sil 
ItaL,  4, 148.)— A  buckler  and  casque  after  this  model 
a  cuirass  of  wrought  metal,  after  the  Greek  and  Ro 
man  fashion,  or  a  coat  of  mail  formed  of  iron  rings, 
after  the  manner  of  Gaul  (Varro,  L.  L.,  4,  20) ;  an 
enormous  sabre  hanging  on  the  right  thigh,  and  sus- 
pended by  chains  of  iron  or  brass  from  a  belt  glittering 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  adorned  with  coral;  a  col- 
lar, bracelets,  rings  of  gold  around  the  arm  and  on  the 
middle  finger  {Plin.,  33,  1);  pantaloons;  a  sagum 
hanging  from  the  shoulders;  in  fine,  long  red  mus- 
taches ;  such  were  the  martial  equipments  and  such 
the  appearance  of  an  Arvernian,  JEduta,  or  Diturigan 
noble. — Hardy,  daring,  impetuoua,  born,  aa  it  were, 
for  martial  enterprises,  the  Gallic  race  possessed,  at 
the  same  time,  an  ingenious  and  active  turn  of  mind. 
They  were  not  alow  in  equalling  their  Phoenician  and 
Grecian  instructors  in  the  art  of  mining.  The  same 
superiority  to  which  the  Spaniards  bed  attained  in  tem- 
pering steel,  the  Gaula  acquired  in  the  preparation  oi 
brass.  Antiquity  assigns  to  them  the  honour  of  vari- 
ous  useful  inventions,  which  had  hitherto  escaped  the 
earlier  civilization  of  the  East  and  of  Italy.  The  pro- 
cess of  tinning  waa  discovered  by  the  Bituriges  ;  that 
of  veneering  by  the  iEdui.  {Plin.,  34,  17.)  The 
dyes,  too,  of  Gaul  were  not  without  reputation.  (Plin  , 
8,  48.)  In  agriculture,  the  wheel-plough  and  boultei 
were  Gallic  discoveries.  (Plin.,  18,  18. — Id.  ibid , 
18>  11.)  With  the  Gauls,  too,  originated  the  employ- 
ment of  marl  for  enriching  the  soil.  (Plin.,  18,  6. 
seqq.)  Tbe  cheeses  of  Mount  Lozerc,  among  the  Ga- 
ball ;  those  of  Nemauaus ;  and  two  kinds  made  among 
the  Alps,  became,  in  time,  much  sought  after  by  th* 
inhabitants  of  Italy  (Plin.,  11,  49);  although  the  Ital 
iana  generally  ascribed  to  the  Gsllic  cheeses  a  savoui 
of  too  acid  a  nature  and  somewhat  medicinal  (Plin 
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c.)  The  Gauls  also  prepared  various  Kinds  of  fer-  | 
nettled  drinks ;  such  as  barley-beer,  called  eeremia 
(Plin.,  22,  lo. — In  old  French,  Cervaise ;  in  Cym- 
raig,  Cterv.);  and  likewise  another  kind  of  beer,  made 
from  corn,  and  in  which  honey,  cumin,  and  other  in- 
gredients were  mingled.  (Pondon.,  ap  Aiken.,  4,  13.) 
The  froth  of  beer  was  employed  as  a  means  for  leav- 
ening bread :  it  was  used  also  as  a  cosmetic,  and  the 
Gallic  females  frequently  applied  it  to  the  visage,  un- 
der the  belief  that  it  imparted  a  freshness  to  the  com- 
plexion. (Pltn.,  22,  25.)  As  regarded  wine,  it  was 
io  foreign  traders  that  the  Gauls  and  Liguriana  were 
indebted  for  its  use ;  and  it  was  from  the  Greeks  of 
Massilia  that  they  learned  the  process  of  making  it,  as 
well  as  the  culture  of  the  vine. — The  dwellings  of  the 
Gauls,  spacious  and  of  a  round  form,  wore  construct- 
ed of  posts  and  hurdles,  and  covered  with  clay  both 
within  and  without ;  a  large  roof,  composed  of  oak- 
shingles  and  stubble,  or  of  straw  cut  and  kneaded  with 
slay.covered  the  whole.  (Strabo,  196.—  Vitrwe.,  1, 1.) 
— Gaul  contained  both  open  villages  and  cities :  the 
latter,  surrounded  by  walls,  were  defended  by  a  system 
of  fortification,  of  which  we  find  no  example  elsewhere. 
Csjnar  gives  the  following  description  of  these  ram- 
parts (if.  G.,  7,  23).  "Straight  beams,  placed  length- 
wise at  equal  intervals,  and  two  feet  distant  from  each 
other,  are  laid  along  tho  ground.  These  are  mortised 
together  on  the  inside,  aodcovered  deep  with  earth ;  but 
the  intervals  are  stopped  in  front  with  large  stones. 
These  being  fixed  and  cemented  together,  another 
range  is  put  over,  the  same  distance  being  preserved, 
and  the  beams  not  touching  each  other,  but  intermit- 
ting at  equal  spaces,  and  each  bound  close  together 
by  a  single  row  of  stones.  In  this  manner  the  whole 
work  is  intermixed  till  the  wall  is  raised  to  its  full 
height.  By  this  means  the  work,  from  its  appearance 
and  variety,  is  not  displeasing  lo  the  eve  :  the  beams 
and  stones  being  placed  alternate,  and  keeping  their 
own  places  in  exact  right  lines :  and  besides,  it  is  of 
great  advantage  in  the  defence  of  cities ;  for  it  is  se- 
cured by  the  stone  from  fire,  and  from  the  battering- 
ram  by  the  wood,  which,  consisting  of  entire  beams, 
forty  feet  long,  for  the  most  part  mortised  on  the  in- 
side, could  neither  be  forced  in  nor  torn  asunder." — 
Such  would  seem  to  have  been  the  fortifications  of  the 
cities  in  the  civilized  and  populous  part  of  Gaul.  To 
the  north  and  east,  among  the  more  savage  tribes, 
there  were  no  cities  properly  so  called ;  the  inhabi- 
tants resided  for  the  most  part  in  large  enclosures, 
formed  of  trunks  of  trees,  and  calculated  to  repel  by 
'.hese  rude  intrenchments  the  assaults  of  a  disciplined 
as  well  as  undisciplined  foe. — Besides  his  habitation  in 
the  city,  the  rich  Gaul  generally  possessed  another  in 
the  country,  amid  thick  forests  and  on  the  banks  of 
some  river.  (C«».f  B.  G  ,  6, 30.)  Here,  during  the 
heat  of  summer,  he  reposed  from  the  fatigues  of  war; 
but  he  brought  along  with  him,  at  the  same  time,  all 
his  equipments  and  retinue,  his  arms,  his  horses,  his 
esquires.  In  the  midst  of  the  storms  of  faction  and 
the  civil  dissensions,  which  marked  the  history  of 
Gaul  in  the  first  and  second  centuries,  these  precau- 
tions were  anything  else  but  superfluous. 

2.  General  habits  of  the  Qillie  race. 
It  was,  as  we  have  already  rcma.*ked,  in  war,  and 
m  the  arts  applicable  to  war,  that  the  genius  of  the 
Gauls  displayed  itself  to  most  advantage.  This  peo- 
ple made  war  a  regular  profession,  while  the  manage- 
ment of  arms  became  their  favourite  employment.  To 
have  a  fine  martial  mien,  to  retain  for  a  long  period 
strength  and  agility  of  body,  was  not  only  a  point  of 
honour  for  individuals,  but  a  duty  to  the  state.  At 
regular  intervals,  the  young  men  went  to  measure 
Iheir  size  by  a  girdle  deposited  with  the  chief  of  the 
village,  and  those  whose  corpulence  exceeded  the  of- 
ficial standard  were  severely  reprimanded  as  idle  and 
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intemperate  persons,  and  were,  besides,  punished  mtf 
a  heavy  fine.    (Strabo,  196.)— In  preparing  for  for- 
eign expeditions,  a  chieftain  of  acknowledged  Ttlour 
generally  formed  a  small  army  around  him,  consisting, 
for  the  most  part,  of  adventurers  and  volunteers  who 
had  flocked  to  his  standard  :  these  were  to  share  *  lb 
him  whatever  booty  might  be  obtained.   In  internal 
wars,  however,  or  defensive  ones  of  any  importance, 
levies  of  men  were  forcibly  made ;  and  severe  pun- 
ishments were  inflicted  on  the  refractory,  such  as  tba 
loss  of  noses,  cars,  an  eye,  or  some  one  of  the  limbs 
(Cat.,  B.  G.,  7,  4.)    If  any  dangerous  eonjuncturt 
occurred ;  if  the  honour  or  safety  of  the  state  wen 
about  to  be  compromised,  then  the  supreme  chief  con- 
vened an  armed  counsel  {Cos.,  B.  G.,5,  68).  Tho 
was  the  proclamation  of  alarm.    All  persons  able  to 
bear  arms,  from  the  youth  to  him  advanced  in  yean, 
were  compelled  to  assemble  at  the  place  and  day  indi- 
cated, for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  the  situation 
of  the  country,  of  electing  a  chief,  and  of  discussing 
the  plan  of  the  campaign.    It  was  expressly  provided 
by  law,  that  the  individual  who  came  last  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous  should  be  cruelly  tortured  in  the  presence 
of  the  assembled  multitude.    (Cos.,  B.  G.,  5,  66.' 
This  form  of  convocation  was  of  rare  occurrence ;  it 
was  only  resorted  to  in  the  last  extremity,  and  more 
frequently  in  the  democratic  cities  than  in  those  whero 
the  aristocracy  had  the  preponderance.    Neither  in- 
firmities nor  age  freed  the  Gallic  noble  from  the  neces 
sity  of  accepting  or  sncing  for  military  command! 
Oftentimes  were  seen,  at  the  head  of  the  forces, 
chieftains  hoary  and  almost  enfeebled  by  age,  who 
could  even  scarcely  retain  their  scats  on  the  steed 
which  supported  them.    (Hirt.,  B.  G.,  8,  11)  Thii 
people  would  have  believed  that  they  dishonoured 
their  aged  warriors  by  making  them  die  elscwben 
than  on  the  field  of  battle. — To  the  fierce  vivacity  sf 
the  attack  and  to  the  violence  of  the  first  shock,  wen 
reduced  nearly  all  the  military  tactics  of  the  Gauls, 
on  level  ground  and  in  pitched  battle.    In  the  mount- 
ainous regions,  on  the  other  hand,  and  especially  is 
the  vast  and  thick  forests  of  the  north,  war  had  a  dost 
resemblance  to  the  chase:  it  "was  prosecuted  in  small 
parties,  by  ambuscades  and  all  sorts  of  stratagems ; 
and  dogs,  trained  up  to  pursue  men,  tracked  out,  and 
aided  in  conquering  the  foe.    These  dogs,  equally 
serviceable  for  the  chase  and  for  war,  were  obtained 
from  Belgic  Gaul  and  from  Britain.    (Strabo,  196. 
— Sil.  llal.,  10,  77  —  Ovid,  Met  ,  1,  533  —  Martial, 
3,  47.)    A  Gallic  army  generally  carried  along  with 
it  a  multitude  of  chariots  for  the  baggage,  which  em- 
barrassed its  march.    (Hirl.,  B.  G.,8,  M  —  Cat,  B 
G.,  1,  51.)   Each  warrior  bore  a  bundle  of  straw, 
put  up  like  a  sack,  on  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
sit  in  ihe  encampment,  or  even  in  the  line  of  battle 
while  wailing  tho  signal  to  engage.    (Hirt..  B.  G , 
8, 15.) — The  Gauls,  like  other  nations,  for  a  long  pe- 
riod were  in  the  habil  of  killing  their  prisoners  of  war, 
either  by  crucifixion^  or  by  tying  them  to  trees  as  a 
mark  for  their  weapons,  or  by  consigning  them  to  the 
flames  amid  horrid  rites.    Long  prior,  however,  to  the 
second  century  of  our  era,  these  barbarous  practices 
were  laid  aside,  and  the  captives  of  transalpine  nations 
had  nothing  to  fear  but  servitude.   Another  custom,  not 
less  savage,  that  of  cutting  off  the  heads  of  their  slain 
enemies  on  the  field  of  battle,  was  no*,  slower  in  disap- 
pearing.  It  was  long  a  settled  rule  ir  all  wars,  that  lbs 
victorious  army  should  possess  itself  of  such  trophies  as 
these ;  ihe  common  soldiers  fixed  them  on  the  points 
of  their  spears,  the  horaemcn  wore  them  suspended 
by  'the  hair  from  the  poitrels  of  their  steeds ;  and 
in  this  way  the  conquerors  returned  to  their  homes, 
making  the  air  resound  with  their  triumphal  accla- 
mations.   (Strabo,  197.)   Each  one  then  hastened 
to  nail  up  these  hideous  testimonials  of  his  valour  to 
the  gate  of  bis  dwelling  ;  and,  as  the  same  thing  m 
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#onc  with  tbs  trophies  of  the  chase,  a  Gallic  villago 
bore  no  faint  resemblance  to  a  large  charnel-house. 
Carefully  embalmed,  and  saturated  with  oil  of  cedar, 
'be  heads  of  hostile  chieftains  and  of  famous  war- 
rum  were  deposited  in  large  coffers,  and  arranged  by 
then  possessor  according  to  the  date  of  acquisition. 
(Strata,  198.)   This  was  the  book,  in  which  the 
young  Gallic  warrior  loved  to  study  the  exploits  of 
bis  fore  Libera ;  ar.d  each  generation,  as  it  passed  on- 
ward, strove  to  add  to  the  contents.    To  part,  for 
money,  with  the  head  of  a  foe,  acquired  either  by 
one's  own  exertions  or  those  of  his  ancestors,  was 
regarded  as  the  height  of  baseness,  and  would  have 
fixed  •  Lasting  stain  on  him  who  should  have  been 
guilty  of  tne  deed.    Many  even  boasted  of  having  re- 
fused, when  offered  by  the  relations  or  countrymen  of 
the  deceased,  an  equal  weight  of  gold  for^a  head  thus 
obtained.    (Dwd.  Sic.,  5,  89.)    Sometimes  the  scull, 
cleansed  and  set  in  sold  or  silver,  served  as  a  cup  in 
the  temples,  or  circulated  in  the  festivities  of  the  ban- 
quet, and  toe  guests  drank  out  of  it  to  the  glory  of  the 
victor  and  the  triumphs  of  their  country.    These  fierce 
and  brutal  manners  prevailed  for  a  long  period  over 
tiie  whole  of  Gaul.    Civilization,  in  its  onward  march, 
abolished  them  by  degrees,  until,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  century,  they  were  confined  to  the 
taiago  tribes  of  the  North  and  West.    It  was  there 
that  Position i us  found  them  still  existing  in  all  their 
vigour    The  sight  of  so  many  human  needs,  disfig- 
ured by  outrages,  and  blackened  by  the  air  and  the 
rain,  at  first  excited  in  his  bosom  the  mingled  emo- 
tions of  horror  and  disgust:  "however,"  adds  the 
stoic  traveller,  with  great  naivete,  "  my  eyes  became 
gradually  accustomed  to  the  view."    (Strabo,  198.)— 
The  Gauls  affected,  as  more  manly  in  its  character,  a 
strong  and  rough  tone  of  voice  (Died.  Sic.,  5,  31),  to 
which,  moreover,  their  harsh  and  guttural  idioms 
greatly  contributed.    They  conversed  but  little,  and 
by  means  of  short  and  concise  phrases,  which  the  con- 
stant ose  of  metaphors  and  hyperboles  rendered  ob- 
scure and  almost  unintelligible  to  strangers.  (Dtod. 
Sic.,  /.  c)    But,  when  once  animated  by  dispute,  or 
bated  by  something  that  was  calculated  to  interest 
or  arouse,  at  the  bead  of  armies  or  in  political  assem- 
blies, they  expressed  themselves  with  surprising  co- 
piousness and  fluency,  and  the  habit  in  which  they  in- 
dulged, of  employing  figurative  language,  furnished 
them,  on  such  occasions,  with  a  thousand  lively  and 
picturesque  images,  either  for  exalting  their  own 
merit  or  potting  down  an  opponent. — The  Gauls,  in 
general,  were  accused  of  drinking  to  excess;  a  habit 
which  took  its  rise  both  in  the  crossness  of  their  man- 
ners and  in  the  wants  of  a  cold  and  humid  climate. 
The  Massiliao  and  Italian  traders  were  not  slow  in  fur- 
nishing the  necessary  aliment  for  the  indulgence  of  this 
t'aneful  vice.    Cargoes  of  wine  found  their  way,  by 
means  of  the  navigable  rivers,  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  country.    The  tempting  beverage  was  also  con- 
veyed over  land  in  wagons  (Diod.  Sic  ,  5,  26),  and  in 
various  quarters  regular  establishments  were  opened 
for  vending  the  article.    To  these  places  the  Gauls 
docked  from  every  part,  and  gave,  in  exchange  for  the 
wines  of  the  south,  their  metals,  peltries,  grain,  cattle, 
and  slaves.    So  lucrative  was  this  traffic  to  the  ven- 
Jer,  that  oftentimes  a  young  slave  could  be  procured 
fee  a  jar  of  the  inebriating  liquor.    (Diod.  Sic  ,  5, 26.) 
Aboai  the  first  century,  however,  of  our  era,  this  vice 
btgao  gradually  to  disappear  from  among  the  higher 
classes,  and  to  be  confined  to  the  lower  orders,  at 
least  with  the  nations  of  the  south  and  east — Milk 
and  trie  fleah  of  animals,  especially  that  of  swine, 
formed  the  principal  aliment  of  the  Gauls.    A  curious 
account  of  their  repasts,  traced  by  one  who  bad  often 
sat  wito  them  at  table,  is  given  by  Posidonius  (Ap. 
Aiken..  4.  13).    After  an  excessive  indulgence  in  the 
oicwires  of  the  banquet,  they  loved  to  seize  their 
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arms  and  defy  each  other  to  the  combat.  At  first  ft 
was  a  mere  sportive  encounter ;  but,  if  cither  party 
chanced  to  be  wounded,  passion  got  so  far  the  better 
of  them,  that,  unless  separated  by  their  friends,  they 
continued  to  engage  till  one  or  the  other  of  them  was 
slain.  So  far,  indeed,  did  they  carry  their  contempt 
of  death  and  their  ostentatious  display  of  courage, 
that  they  might  be  seen  agreeing,  for  a  certain  sum 
of  money  or  for  so  many  measures  of  wine,  to  let 
themselves  be  slain  by  others ;  mounted  on  some 
elevated  place,  they  distributed  the  liquor  or  gold 
among  their  most  intimate  friends,  and  then  re- 
clining on  their  bucklers,  presented  their  throats 
to  the  steel.  (Posidonius,  ap.  Allien ,  A,  13.)  Oth- 
ers made  it  a  point  of  honour  not  to  retire  from 
their  dwellings  when  falling  in  upon  them,  nor  from 
the  flames,  nor  from  the  tides  of  ocean  and  the  in- 
undations of  rivers;  and  it  is  to  these  foolish  bra- 
vadoes that  the  Gauls  owed  their  fabulous  renown  of 
being  an  impious  race,  who  lived  in  open  war  with 
nature,  who  drew  the  sword  against  the  waves,  and 
discharged  the  arrow  at  the  tempest. — The  working  of 
mines,  and  certain  monopolies  enjoyed  by  the  heads 
of  tribes,  bad  placed  in  the  hands  oi  some  individuals 
enormous  capitals  ;  hence  the  reputation  for  opulence 
which  Gaul  enjoyed  at  the  period  of  the  Roman  inva- 
sion, and  even  still  later.  It  was  the  Peru  of  the  an 
cient  world.  The  riches  of  Gaul  even  passed  into  a 
proverb.  (Cic,  PAu\  12.— Josephus, ,2,  28.— Plut., 
Vit.  Cas.—Suet.,  Cas.,  dec.)  The  sight  of  the  vari- 
ous articles  in  use  among  the  people  st  large,  both 
plated  and  tinned,  whether  for  domestic  use  or  for  wsr, 
such  as  utensils  for  cooking,  arms,  harness  for  horses, 
yokes  for  mules,  and  even  sometimes  entire  chariots 
(Flams,  3,  2),  could  not  fail  to  inspire  the  first  travel- 
lers into  this  country  with  an  exaggerated  idea  of  its 
wealth,  and  contributed,  no  doubt,  to  spread  a  romantic 
colouring  over  the  accounts  that  were  given  of  it.  To 
this  was  added  the  lavish  prodigality  of  the  Gallic  chief- 
tains, who  freely  spent  the  resources  of  their  families, 
and  also  those  of  their  dependants,  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
taining to  office  or  securing  the  favour  of  the  multitude. 
Posidonius  makes  mention  of  a  certain  Luern  or  Lucr 
(Aovipvtoc,  Posidon.,  ap.  A  then.,  A,  13. — Aovtpioc, 
Strabo,  191),  king  of  the  Arverni,  who  caused  a  showei 
of  gold  and  silver  to  descend  upon  the  crowd  as  often 
as  ho  appeared  in  public.  He  also  gave  entertainments 
in  a  rude  style  of  barbarian  magnificence;  a  large 
space  of  ground  was  enclosed  for  the  purpose,  and  cis- 
terns were  dug  in  it,  which  were  filled  with  wine, 
mead,  and  beer.  (Posidon.,  I.  c.) — Properly  speaking, 
there  was  no  domestic  union  or  family  intercourse 
among  the  Gallic  nations ;  the  females  were  held  in 
that  dependence  and  servitude  which  denotes  a  very 
imperfect  condition  of  the  social  state.  The  husband 
had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  wife  as  well  as 
over  his  offspring.  When  a  person  of  high  rank  sud- 
denly died,  and  the  cause  of  his  decease  was  not 
clearly  ascertained,  his  wife  or  wives  (for  polygamy 
was  practised  among  the  rich)  were  seized  and  put  to 
the  torture ;  if  the  least  suspicion  was  excited  ol  their 
having  been  privy  to  his  death,  the  unfortunate  victims 
perished  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  after  the  most 
frightful  punishments.  (Cos.,  B.  G.,  6,  19.)  A  cus- 
tom, however,  which  prevailed  in  this  country  about 
the  commencement  of  our  era,  shows  that  even  then 
the  condition  of  females  had  undergone  some  degree 
of  melioration  :  this  was  the  community  of  goods  be- 
tween husband  and  wife.  Whatever  sum  the  husband 
received  with  his  wife  as  a  dowry,  the  same  amount 
he  added  to  it  from  his  own  resources ;  a  common 
stock  was  thus  formed,  the  interest  or  profits  resulting 
from  which  were  preserved,  and  tho  wnole  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  surviver.  The  children  remained  under  the 
care  of  their  mother  until  the  age  of  puberty  ;  a  father 
would  have  blushed  to  allow  his  son  to  appear  publie  j 
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in  his  presence,  before  the  latter  could  wieM  a  sabre 
Lad  make  a  figure  on  the  list  of  warriors.  (Cos.,  B. 
O.,  6,  18.)— Among  some  nations  of  Belgic  Gaol, 
where  the  Rhine  was  an  object  of  superstitious  adora- 
tion, a  whimsical  custom  prevailed ;  the  river  was 
made  the  means  of  testing  the  fidelity  of  the  conjugal 
state.  When  a  husband  bad  doubts  respecting  his  pa- 
ternity, he  took  the  new-born  infant,  placed  it  on  a 
board,  and  exposed  it  to  the  current  of  the  stream.  If 
the  plank  and  its  helpless  burden  floated  safely  upon 
the  waters,  the  result  was  deemed  favourable,  and  all 
the  father's  suspicions  were  dissipated.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  plank  began  to  sink,  the  infant  perished, 
and  the  parent's  suspicions  were  confirmed.  (Julian, 
Epist.,  15,  ad  Maxim,  philos. — Id.,  Oral.,  2,  in  Con- 
stant. imp.—Anlhol.  Gr.,  I,  43,  1.) 


3.  Civil  and  Religious  Institutions  of  the  Gaul,. 

Two  privileged  orders  ruled  in  Gaul  over  the  rest  of 
the  population :  the  priests  and  nobles.    The  people 
at  large  were  divided  into  two  classes,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  and  the  residents  of  cities.    The  former 
of  these  constituted  the  tribes  or  clients  appertaining 
to  noble  families.    The  client  cultivated  his  patron's 
domains,  followed  his  standard  in  war,  and  was  bound 
to  defend  him  with  his  life.    To  abandon  his  patron  in 
the  hour  of  peril  was  regarded  as  the  blackeat  of  crimes. 
The  residents  of  cities,  on  the  other  hand,  found  them- 
selves beyond  the  control  of  this  system  of  clientsbip, 
and,  consequently,  enjoyed  greater  freedom.  Below 
the  mass  of  the  people  were  the  slaves,  who  do  not 
ippear,  however,  to  have  been  at  any  time  very  nu- 
merous.   The  two  privileged  orders  of  which  we  have 
just  made  mention,  imposed  each  in  its  turn  a  heavy 
yoke  of  despotism  upon  Gaul ;  and  the  government  of 
this  country  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  forms, 
prevailing  at  three  distinct  intervals  of  time ;  that  of 
the  priests,  or  a  theocracy ;  that  of  the  chieftains  of 
tribes,  or  a  military  aristocracy ;  and  that,  finally,  of 
•  he  popular  constitutions,  founded  on  the  principle  of 
free  choice  by  a  majority  of  voters. — When  we  exam- 
ine attentively  the  character  of  the  facts  relative  to  the 
religious  belief  of  Gaul,  we  are  led  to  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  two  claases  of  ideas,  two  systems  of 
symbols  and  superstitions  entirely  distinct  from  each 
other ;  in  a  word,  two  religions :  one,  altogether  aen- 
tible  in  its  character,  based  on  the  adoration  of  nat- 
ural phenomena,  and  recalling  by  its  forma  much  of 
the  polytheism  of  Greece ;  the  other,  founded  on  a 
material,  metaphysical,  mysterious,  and  sacerdotal 
pantheism,  presenting  the  most  astonishing  conformity 
with  the  religions  of  the  East.    This  latter  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Druidism,  from  the  Druids,  who 
were  its  first  founders  and  priests ;  the  other  system 
has  been  called  the  Gallic  Polytheism.    Even  if  no 
other  testimony  existed  to  prove  the  priority  of  the  lat- 
ter, in  point  of  time,  to  Druidism,  the  natural  and  in- 
variable progress  of  religious  ideas  among  all  the  na- 
tiona  of  the  globe  would  tend  to  establish  the  fact. 
It  ia  not  ao,  however.    The  old  and  valuable  traditions 
of  the  Cymric  race  attribute  to  this  people,  in  the  most 
formal  and  exclusive  manner,  the  introduction  of  the 
Druidical  doctrines  into  Gaul  and  Britain,  as  well  'as 
the  organization  of  sovereign  priesthood.  According 
to  these  traditions,  it  was  the  chief  of  the  first  invasion, 
Hu,  Heus,  or  Hesus,  surnamed  "  the  powerful,"  who 
implanted  in  this  territory,  which  had  been  conquered 
by  hia  horde,  the  religious  and  political  system  of  Dru- 
idism.   A  warrior,  a  priest,  and  a  legislator  during  his 
life,  Hesus  enjoyed,  besides  this,  a  privilege  common  to 
all  founders  of  theocraciea :  he  became  a  god  after  death. 
If  the  question  be  now  put,  how  Druidism  arose  among 
the  Cymric  race,  and  from  what  source  originated 
those  striking  points  of  resemblance  between  its  fun- 
damental doctrines  and  those  of  the  secret  religions  of 
be  East,  between  many  of  its  ceremonies  and  those 
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practised  in  Samothrace,  in  Asia,  and  in  India,  we  find 
no  light  thrown  noon  this  subject  by  history.  Neither 
the  facte  collected  by  foreign  writers,  nor  any  national 
traditions,  furnish  as  with  s  positive  solution  of  the 
difficulty.    It  may  be  reasonably  conjectured,  however, 
that  tbe  Cymri,  daring  their  long  sojourn  either  in 
Asia  or  on  the  borders  of  Asia  and  Europe,  were  ioiti 
ated  into  religions  ideas  and  institutions,  which,  circa- 
lating  at  that  time  from  one  people  to  another,  event, 
ually  spread  themselves  over  all  the  eastern  quarter  of 
the  world.    Druidism,  introduced  into  Gaul  by  con 
queat,  organized  itself  in  the  domains  of  the  eonqnoron 
with  greater  energy  than  it  had  ever  done  elsewhere ; 
and  after  it  had  converted  to  its  dogmas  the  whole 
Gallic  population,  and  probably  a  portion  of  the  fi- 
gures, it  continued  to  have,  in  the  midst  of  the  Cymri, 
tn  Armories,  and  in  Britain,  its  most  powerful  college* 
of  priests  and  its  most  secret  mysteries.    Tbe  empire 
of  Druidism,  however,  did  not  completely  stifle  that 
religion  of  nature  which  prevailed  before  its  introduc- 
tion in  Britain  and  Gaul.    Every  wise  and  mysterious 
system  of  religion  tolerates  a  fetichism  more  or  less 
gross  in  its  character,  and  calculated  to  take  hold  of 
and  keep  alive  the  auperstition  of  the  multitude  ;  and 
this  fetichism  it  seeks  to  hold  always  stationary.  Sta- 
tionary it  therefore  remained  in  the  bland  of  Britain. 
In  Gaul,  therefore,  in  the  eastern  and  southern  section* 
of  the  country,  where  Druidism  had  not  been  imposed 
by  arms,  although  it  had  become  the  ruling  religion, 
the  early  national  form  of  worship  preserved  more 
independence,  even  under  the  ministry  of  the  Droid? 
who  had  constituted  themselves  its  priests.     It  con 
tinucd,  then,  to  be  here  cultivated,  and,  following  the 
progressive  march  of  civilixation  and  intelligence,  k 
gradually  elevated  itself  from  the  rudeness  of  mere 
fetichism  to  religious  conceptions  which  becsme  more 
and  more  elevated  in  character.    Thus  the  immediate 
adoration  of  brute  matter,  of  natural  •gents  and  phe- 
nomena, such  as  stones,  trees  (Max.  Tyr.,  38),  winds, 
and,  in  particular,  the  terrible  blast  denominated  Kiri 
or  Circius  (Senee.,  Quatst.  Nat.,  5,  17),  lakes,  river* 
(Position  ,  ap.  Strab.,  188. — Oros.,  4,  16. — Grtg. 
Turon.,  At  Glor.  confer*.,  c.  6),  thunder,  the  aun,  «5ec., 
gave  place,  in  process  of  time,  to  the  abstract  notion 
of  spirits  or  divinities  regulating  these  phenomena,  and 
imprinting  a  will  on  these  agents     Hence  we  hare, 
in  a  later  age,  the  god  Tarann,  the  spirit  of  the  thun- 
der (Lwan,  Pharsal.,  I,  466.  —  Tor  am  in  Gaelic, 
and  Tarann  in  Cymraig  and  Armoric,  mean  41  thun 
der");  the  god  Pennin,  the  deity  of  the  Alps  (Lip., 
21,  38);  the  goddess  Arduinna,  presiding  divinity 
over  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  and  numerous  others. 
By  s  still  farther  effort  of  abstraction,  tbe  general  pow- 
ers of  nature,  that  of  the  human  soul,  and  even  of  cirfl 
society,  were  also  deified.    Tarann  became  the  god 
of  tbe  skies,  the  mover  of  the  universe,  the  supreme 
judge  who  hurled  his  angry  thunder  at  mortals.  The 
sun,  under  the  name  of  Bel  and  Belen  (Anson  ,  Care*-, 
2,  dt  Prof  est.  Burdigal.  —  TertuU.,  ApolJ.,  e.  S4. — 
Herodian,  8,  3),  became  a  beneficent  deity,  causing 
salutary  plants  to  spring  up  and  presiding  over  meyl- 
cino.    Heus  or  Hesus,  notwithstanding  his  Drutdic 
origin,  took  a  station  in  the  polytheism  of  Gaul,  as  the 
god  of  war  and  conquests ;  this  was  probably  an  intent 
calation  of  the  Druids.    In  the  Cymric  traditions  Heus 
has  the  character  of  chief  deity,  the  supreme  being. 
(Davits,  Welsh  Archaol  ,  p.  110.)   The  geniua  of 
commerce  also  received  the  adoration  of  the  Gauls 
under  the  name  of  Tuetates  (Latlnnt.,  Dir.  Inst.y  1, 
21.— Jlfin.  Felix,  c.  30);  he  was  regarded  as  the  in- 
ventor of  all  arts  snd  the  protector  of  routes.  The 
manual  arts  had  also  their  particular  divinities.  re 
fine,  the  symbol  of  tbe  liberal  arts,  of  eioqoence,  and 
of  poesy,  waa  deified  under  the  form  of  an  old  man. 
armed  like  ihe  Grecian  Hercules  with  a  club  and  bow 
but  whom  his  captives  gayly  followed,  attached  by  tb 
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named  Ogmios,    ( I.vcian, 
til.  Btp„  vol.  7,  p.  312.  —  Compare 
Ritlrr,  VorkaUc,  p.  388,  teqq.) — Coincidences  of  so 
sinking  •  nature  with  their  own  mythology  could  not 
fau  to  surprise  Roman  observers,  nor  was  it  difficult 
for  them  to  discover,  as  they  thought,  all  their  own 
gods  in  the  polytheism  of  Gaul.    Cesar  consequently 
nforms  us,  that  they  acknowledged  among  their  divin- 
it.es  Mercury,  Apollo,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Minerva. 
'*  Mercury,"  observes  this  writer,  "  is  the  deity  whom 
•hey  chief*  adore :  they  have  many  images  of  him : 
they  txount  him  the  inventor  of  sits ;  their  guide  in 
travelling  and  journeys ;  and  imagine  that  he  has  a 
very  great  irfloesce  over  trade  and  merchandise.  After 
lira  they  adore  Apollo,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Minerva, 
r*f  whom  they  have  the  same  opinion  with  other  na- 
tions :  (hat  Apollo  averts  diseases  ;  that  Minerva  first 
in  trod  Deed  needlework  acd  manufactures  ;  that  Jupiter 
holds  the  supreme  power  of  the  heavens ;  that  Mars 
presides  over  war.    To  him,  wbentver  they  have  de- 
termined on  going  to  battle,  they  usually  devote  the 
spot?  they  have  taken."    {Cat,,  P.  O  ,  6,  17.>— This 
resemblsnee  between  the  two  systems  of  religion 
changed  into  identity  when  Gaul,  subjected  t->  the  do- 
minion of  Rome,  had  felt  for  some  years  the  influence 
of  Roman  ideas.    It  waa  then  that  the  Gallic  polythe- 
ism, honoured  and  favoured  by  the  emperors,  ended  its 
career  by  becoming  totally  merged  in  the  polytheism 
of  Italy  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Druidism,  its  mys- 
teries, its  doctrine,  and  its  priesthood,  were  cruelly 
proscribed,  and  extinguished  amid  streams  of  blood. 

4.  Origin  of  the  GauU. 

The  question  to  be  considered  here  is  this,  whether 
there  existed  a  Gallic  family  distinct  from  the  other 
families  of  nations  in  the  West,  and  whether  it  was  di- 
vided into  two  races.  The  proofs  which  we  shall  ad- 
duce in  favour  of  the  affirmative  are  of  three  kinds : 
1st,  philological,  deduced  from  an  examination  of  the 
primitive  languages  of  the  west  of  Europe:  2d,  his- 
torical, drawn  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers: 
3d,  likewise  historical,  deduced  from  national  tradi- 
tbe  Gauls. 


I.  Proof*  Jratrn  from  an  examination  of  languages. 

In  the  countries  of  Eorope,  called  by  the  ancients 
Transalpine  Gaul  and  Britain,  embracing,  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  France,  Switzerland,  the  Low  Countries,  and 
the  British  Isles,  various  languages  are  spoken,  which 
all,  however,  range  themselves  under  two  great  classes : 
one,  that  of  the  languages  of  the  South,  draws  its  ori- 
gin from  the  Latin,  and  embraces  all  the  dialects  of 
the  Romans  and  French  ;  the  other,  that  of  the  North- 
ern languages,  is  descended  from  the  ancient  Teutonic 
or  German,  and  prevails  in  a  part  of  Switzerland  and 
the  Low  Countries  in  England,  and  in  the  lowlands 
of  Scotland.  Now  we  know  historically  that  the  Latin 
language  was  introduced  into  Gaul  by  the  Roman 
arms ;  we  know,  also,  that  the  Teutonic  languages, 
spoken  in  Geul  and  in  Britain,  may  be  in  like  manner 
traced  to  the  conquests  of  the  Teutonic  or  Germsn 
tribes :  these  two  main  languages,  therefore,  intro- 
duced from  without,  are  strangers  to  the  primitive 
population,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  population  which  oc- 
cupied, the  countries  in  question  interior  to  these  con- 
quests. But  in  the  midst  of  so  msny  new- Latin  and 
new-Teutonic  dialects,  we  find  in  some  partstof  France 
end  Britain  the  remains  of  primitive  languages,  com- 
pletely distinct  from  the  two  great  classea  of  which  we 
neve  just  made  mention.  Of  these,  France  contains 
two,  the  Basque,  spoken  in  the  western  Pyrenees,  and 
the  Bos-  Breton* 'more  extensively  spread  not  long  ago, 
but  at  present  confined  to  the  extremity  of  ancient 
Armories.    Britain  likewise  possesses  two,  the  Welsh, 


spoken  in  the  principality  of  Wales,  and  cailed  by 
those  who  speak  it  the  Cymraig ;  and  the  Gaelic,  used 
in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland.  History 
gives  us  no  information  relative  to  these  original  lan- 
guages, whether  they  were  introduced  into  the  coon- 
tries  where  they  are  spoken  posterior  to  the  Roman 
and  German  conquests ;  neither  does  it  furnish  us 
with  any  grounds  for  surmising  by  whom  they  might 
have  been  so  introduced  :  we  are  led,  therefore,  to  re- 
gard them  as  anterior  to  these  conquests,  and,  conse- 
quently, as  belonging  to  the  primitive  population.  The 
question  of  antiquity  being  thus  disposed  of,  two  other 
inquiries  present  themselves.  1.  Did  these  languages 
belong  to  the  same  people  or  to  different  ones  I  2. 
Have  we  any  historical  proofs  that  they  were  spoken 
anterior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Romans,  and,  con- 
sequently, of  the  Germans,  snd  in  what  portions  of 
territory  1  We  will  attempt  to  solve  these  two  ques- 
tions by  examining  each  of  these  langusges  in  suc- 
cession ;  and  first,  we  will  remark,  that  the  B as- Bre- 
ton attaching  itself  very  closely  to  the  Cymraig,  the 
original  idioms, of  which  we  sre  speaking,  are  reduced 
intact  to 'three.  1.  The  Basque.  2.  The  Gaelic  ot 
Gallic.    3.  The  Cymraig  or  Cymric. 

1.  Of  the  Basque  Language. 

This  language,  called  Eustara  by  the  people  who 
speak  it,  it  used  in  some  cantons  in  the  southeast  of 
France  and  northeast  of  Spain,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Pyrenees  :  the  singularity  of  its  radicals  and  its  gram- 
matical construction  distinguish  it  no  less  from  the 
Cymric  and  Gallic  tongues,  than  from  the  derivatives 
of  the  Latin  and  Teutonic.  Its  antiquity  cannot  be 
doubted,  when  we  see  that  it  has  furnished  the  oldest 
appellations  for  the  rivers,  mountaina,  cities,  and  tribes 
of  ancient  Spain.  Its  great  extension  is  no  less  cer- 
tain. The  learned  researches  of  Humboldt  have  dis- 
covered its  imprint  in  the  geographical  nomenclature 
of  almost  the  whole  of  Spain,  especially  the  eastern 
and  southern  provinces.  {Humboldt,  Prufung  der 
Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Urbewohner  Hispaniens,  rer- 
mittelst  der  Vaskisehcn  Sprache,  Berlin,  1821.)  In 
Gaul,  the  province  called  Aquitania  by  the  Romans, 
and  comprehended  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
course  of  the  Garonne,  presents  slso,  in  its  earbest 
geography,  numerous  traces  of  this  language.  Similar 
tracea  may  be  found,  more  altered  and  of  rarer  occur- 
rence, it  is  truo,  along  the  Mediterranean,  between  the 
Oriental  Pyrenees  and  the  Arno,  in  the  region  called 
by  the  ancients  Liguria,  Celto- Liguria,  and  Ibero-Li 
guria.  A  large  number  of  names  of  men,  dignities, 
and  institutions,  mentioned  in  history  as  belonging  to 
the  Iberians,  or  else  to  the  Aquitani,  are  easily  ex- 
plained by  the  aid  of  the  Basque  language.  From  all 
this  we  may  deduce  the  legitimate  presumption  that 
the  Basque  is  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Spanish  or  Ibe- 
rian language,  and  the  population  who  speak  it  at  the 
present  day  are  a  fragment  of  the  Iberian  race.  2. 
That  this  race,  in  language  at  least,  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  nations  speaking  the  Gaelic  and 
Cymric.  3.  That  they  occupied,  in  Gaul,  the  two 
great  cantons  of  Aquitania  and  Gallic  Liguria. 

2.  Of  the  Gaelic  or  Gallic  tongue. 

The  Gaelic  or  Gallic,  according  to  the  mode  of 
pronouncing  the  name,  is  spoken  in  the  highlands  of 
Scotland,  in  Ireland,  the  Hebrides,  and  the  Isle  of 
Man.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  other  idiom  having 
been  in  use  previously  in  these  quarters,  since  most 
of  the  denominations  of  places,  communities,  snd  in- 
dividuals belong  exclusively  to  this  language.  If  we 
follow  its  vestiges  by  means  of  geographical  and  his- 
torical nomenclatures,  we  will  find  that  the  Gaelic 
has  prevailed  in  the  whole  of  the  lowlands  of  Scotland 
and  tn  England,  whence  it  appears  to  have  been  driver, 
out  by  the  Cymric  tongue  :  we  may  recognise  it  also 
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tit  a  portion  of  the  south,  and  in  all  the  east  of  Caul, 
in  upper  Italy,  in  Illvria,  and  in  central  and  western 
Spain.  It  is  tbe  eastern  and  southern  provinces,  how- 
ever, of  Gaul  that  bear  the  most  evident  marks  of  the 
passage  of  this  tongue.  It  is  only  by  the  aid  of  a 
Gaelic  glossary  that  we  can  discover  the  signification 
of  geographical  names,  dignities,  institutions,  individu- 
als, dec.,  belonging  to  the  primitive  population  of  this 
cocntry.  Still  farther,  the  patois  of  the  east  and  south 
of  France  at  the  present  day  swarms  with  words  that 
are  strangers  to  the  Latin,  and  which  are  discovered 
to  be  taken  from  the  Gaelic  tongue.  From  these 
facts  we  may  deduce  the  following  inferences  :  1.  that 
the  race  which  spoke  Gaelic,  in  distant  ages,  occu- 
pied the  British  isles  and  Gaul,  and  that  from  this 
centre  the  language  spread  itself  over  many  cantons 
of  Iuly,  Spain,  and  Hlyria.  2.  That  it  preceded  in 
Britain  the  race  which  s|H>kc  the  Cymric. 

3.  0/  the  Cymric  tongue. 

That  part  of  Britain  which  is  called  the  country  or 
principality  of  Wales,  is  inhabited,  as  is  well  known, 
by  a  people  who  bear  in  their  mother- tonguenhe  name 
of  Cymri  or  Kymri ;  and  from  the  most  distant  period 
they  have  known  no  other.  Authentic  literary  monu- 
ments attest  that  this  language,  the  Cymraig  or  Cym- 
ric, was  cultivated  with  great  eclat  about  the  sixth 
century  of  our  era,  not  only  within  the  actual  limits  of 
the  principality  of  Wales,  but  along  the  whole  west- 
ern coast  of  England,  while  the  Anglo-Saxons,  a  Ger- 
manic population,  occupied  by  conquest  the  centre  and 
the  east.  An  examination  of  the  geographical  and  his- 
torical nomenclatures  of  Britain,  anterior  to  the  arrival 
of  its  German  invaders,  proves  also,  that,  before  this 
epoch,  the  Cymric  prevailed  throughout  the  whole 
southern  part  of  the  island,  where  it  bad  succeeded  to 
the  Gaelic,  which  had  been  banished  to  the  north.  We 
hare  already  stated,  that  the  Bas-Breton,  or  Armoric 
tongue,  spoken  in  a  part  of  Brittany,  was  a  Cymric 
dialect.  The  intermixture  of  a  great  number  of  Latin 
and  French  words  has  altered,  it  is  true,  the  aspect 
of  this  dialect ;  yet  historical  monuments  bear  full  tes- 
timony to  tbe  fact,  that,  about  the  fifth  century,  it  was 
almost  identically  the  same  with  that  of  the  island  of 
Britain,  since  the  natives  of  this  island,  who  fled  to 
Armories  to  escape  from  the  Anglo-Saxons,  found  in 
this  latter  country,  it  is  said,  a  people  who  spoke  the 
same  language  with  themselves.  (Adclung,  Mtthra- 
dates,  vol.  2,  p.  157.)  The  names,  moreover,  drawn 
from  geography  and  history,  clearly  show,  that  this 
idiom  was  spoken  anterior  to  the  fifth  century  in  the 
whole  of  the  west  and  north  of  Gaul.  This  tract  of 
country  then,  ss  well  as  the  southern  portion  of  the 
isle  of  Britain,  must  have  been  anciently  peopled  by 
the  race  that  spoke  the  Cymric  tongue.  But  what 
is  the  generic  name  of  this  race !  Is  it  the  Armori- 
can? — Is  it  the  Breton  1 — Armorican,  which  signifies 
"  maritime,"  is  a  local,  not  a  generic,  appellation ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Breton  appears  to  have  been 
nothing  more  than  the  name  of  a  particular  tribe.  Wc 
will  adopt  then,  provisorily,  as  the  true  name  of  thia 
race,  that  of  Cymri,  which  from  the  sixth  century  has 
served  to  designate  it  in  tbe  isle  of  Britain. — As  re- 
gards the  two  idioms  of  the  Cymric  and  Gaelic,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  stste  the  following  general  particulars. 
The  basis  of  both  is  undoubtedly  the  same,  and  both 
spring  from  some  common  tongue.  By  the  side,  bow- 
ever,  of  Ibis  striking  similitude  in  the  roots  and  in  tbe 
general  system  of  the  composition  of  words,  we  can- 
not fail  to  observe  great  discrepances  in  the  gram- 
matical structure,  discrepances  essential  in  their  char- 
acter, and  which  constitute  two  distinct  languages, 
two  separate  tongues,  though  sisters  to  each  other,  and 
not  two  dialects  pf  the  same  tongue.  It  should  also 
oe  remarked,  that'tbe  Gallic  and  the  Cymric  belong  to 
••hat  great  family  of  languages,  tbe  source  of  which  is 
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connected  by  philologists  with  the  Sanscrit,  the  at 
cient  and  sacred  idiom  of  India. 

Having  completed  our  examination  of  the  language* 
in  question,  we  may  deduce  from  this  review  of  them 
the  following  historical  inferences.  1.  An  loenan  pip 
ulation,  distinct  from  the  Gallic,  inhabited  sererti  etc 
tons  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  under  the  names  of  Apa- 
tani  and  Lsgvres.  2.  The  Gallic  population,  oroperiy 
so  called,  was  divided  into  Galli  and  Cymri.  3  Tin 
Galli  had  preceded  the  Cymri  on  the  soil  of  Bnuin. 
and  probably  also  on  that  of  Gaul.  4.  The  Galli  ud 
tbe  Cymri  formed  two  races,  belonging  to  one  and  tbe 
same  human  family. 

II.  Proofs  drawn  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  histo- 
rians. 

1.  Gallic  Nations  beyond  the  Alps. 

Cesar  acknowledges  throughout  the  whole  eiiem 
of  Gaul,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  provincs  d 
Narbonne,  three  nations,  "  differing  in  language,  ■ 
stitulions,  and  laws :  tbe  Aquitani,  dwelling  bemen 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  Garonne  ;  the  Beige,  occupying 
the  northern  pans  of  the  country,  from  the  Rhine  to 
the  Marne  and  Seine ;  and  the  Galli,  called  also  Cel- 
ts, established  in  the  central  quarter  of  the  land." 
He  gives  to  these  three  communities,  taken  collect- 
ively, the  general  name  of  Galli,  which  in  this  cast 
is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  geographical  dcsigniuai. 
Strabo  adopts  tbe  division  of  Cesar,  but  with  an  im- 
portant change.    In  place  of  limiting  the  Beige,  " 
Cesar  does,  to  tbe  course  of  tbe  Sein  ,  be  add*  to 
them,  under  the  name  of  paroceanitts,  or  mannsw 
(irapwKcavtTuv),  all  the  tribes  established  between  lbs 
mouth  of  this  river  and  that  of  the  Loire,  and  knows 
in  Gallic  geography  by  the  appellation  of  Amoncsts, 
which  equally  signifies  "  maritime."  and  of  which  the 
term  paroceanitts  appears  to  be  merely  *  Greek  trans- 
lation.  This  arrangement  of  Strabo's  merits  the  past- 
er attention,  not  only  because  that  great  geographer 
was  well  acquainted  with  tbe  Roman  anthom  who 
had  written  upon  Gaul,  but  also  derived  mnch  infor- 
mation from  the  travels  of  Posidonius,  and  the  Is 
hours  of  tbe  learned  among  the  people  of  Ms**''1* 
or  Marseilles.    These  two  opinions,  however,  reUtiTc 
to  the  Beige,  may  be  easily  reconciled,  as  wt  shall  see 
in  the  sequel.    The  geographers  of  a  later  period,  Me- 
la, Pliny,  Ptolemy,  dec  ,  either  conform  to  theethno 
graphic  division  given  by  Cesar,  or  to  the  one  bacao 
by  Augustus  after  the  reduction  of  Gsul  to  a  Roman 
province.    In  all  this  the  Narbotinaise  is  not  compre- 
hended: now,  we  find  in  the  ancient  writers  tint  * 
contained,  besides  tbe  Celts  qr  Galli,  Ligurians,  a/ran- 
ker* to  the  Gauls  liTepoeBvtlc.Strab.,  137).  tad  »h* 
Pbocean  Greeks,  who  composed  the  populate  « 
Massilis  and  its  dependencies. — There  existed  'ben, 
in  the  indigenous  population  of  Gaul,  four  different 
branches:   1.  The  Aquitani;  2.  The  Ugwtt;* 
The  Galli  or  Celta;  4.  The  Belga .— We  will  c*> 
sider  each  of  these  in  succession. 

1.  The  Aquitani. 

"  Tbe  Aquitani,"  observes  Strabo  (1*9.— 
"  differ  essentially  from  the  Gallic  race,  not  only  n 
language,  but  also  in  physical  conformation :  thev  re- 
semble tbe  Iberians  more  than  they  do  the  Gtol* 
He  adds,  that  tbe  contrast  afforded  by  two  Gslk  n» 
lions  confined  within  the  limit*  of  Aqnitenia,  made  lb* 
distinctive,  features  of  the  race  we  are  considf  ring  ins 
more  apparent.    According  to  Caesar,  the  Aquiiw 
had,  besides  a  peculiar  dialect,  institutions  of  s  pecu- 
liar and  separate  character.    Now,  historical  fseti 
ahow  that  these  institutions  bore, for  tbe  most  fart,  u* 
stamp  of  tbe  Iberian  character;  that  the  national  dre* 
was  Iberian ;  that  there  existed  stronger  lies  of  im*) 
and  alliance  between  the  Aquitaoian  and  Iberian  tnbei 
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fen  between  the  former  and  the  Gauls,  who  were 
separated  from  them  merely  by  the  Garonne  ;  in  fine, 
that  their  virtues  and  their  vices  were  assimilated  in 
the  closest  manner  to  that  standard  of  good  and  evil 
qualities  which  appears  to  have  constituted  the  moral 
type  of  the  I  behan  race.  We  find,  then,  a  concordance 
between  the  proofs  drawn  from  history  and  those  de- 
duced from  an  examination  of  languages  ;  the  Aqui- 
tni  ware,  beyond  doubt,  an  Iberian  population. 

2.  Ligure$.  s 

The  Ligures,  whom  the  Greeks  call  Ligycs,  are  des- 
ignated by  Strabo  as  strangers  to  Gaul.  Seztus  Avi- 
enua,  whose  labours  were  based  upon  documents  which 
had  been  left  by  the  Canhaginiana,  and  who,  conse- 
rve been  put  in  possession  of  uuch 
;r  connected  with  the  ancient  history  of 
s,  places  the  primitive  seats  of  the  Ibcri  in  the 
iwest  of  Spain,  whence,  after  a  long  succession 
of  connxts,  the  invaaion  of  the  conquering  Celts  had 
compelled  them  to  remove.  (Avien.,  v.  132,  *tqq.) 
Siepaanus  of  Byzantium  also  places  in  the  southwest 
of  Spam,  near  Tartessus,  a  city  of  the  Ligures,  which 


he  calls  Ltgyttzni  (Aiyvortvijj.    Thucydidcs  subse- 
quently shows  oe  the  Ligures,  expelled  from  the  south- 
western pert  of  the  peninsula,  arriving  on  tbo  eastern 
borders  of  ibe  Sicons  or  Scgre,  and  driving  away  in 
their  tarn  the  nation  of  the  Sicani.    (Thucyd.,  6,  2.) 
He  does  not  give  this  as  a  aimple  tradition,  but  as 
an  inrontestibie  fact.    Ephorus  and  Phitistus  of  Syra- 
cuse held  the  aarae  language  in  their  writings,  and  Stra- 
bo believes  that  the  Sicani  were  originally  Iberians. 
The  Sicani,  driven  from  their  country,  forced  their 
way  throagb  the  eastern  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  trav- 
ersed the  Mediterranean  shore  of  Gaul,  and  entered 
Italy.    The  Ligures  must  have  followed  them,  since 
we  find  the  latter  nearly  at  the  same  time  spread  over 
the  whole  Gallic  and  Italian  coasts,  from  the  Pyrenees 
-as  for  as  tin?  Arno.    We  know,  by  the  unanimous  tes- 
timony of  the  ancient  writers,  that  the  west  and  the 
centre  of  Spain  had  been  conquered  by  the  Cells  or 
Galli ;  bat  we  are  uninformed  as  to  the  period  when 
this  took  place.    The  movements  of  the  Sicani  and 
Ligiires  snow  us  that  the  invaaion  was  made  by  the 
western  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  that  the  Iberian 
tribes,  driven  back  on  the  eastern  coast,  began  to  move 
onward  into  Gaul  and  even  Italy.    They  furnish  us 
also  with  an  approximation  to  the  date  when  this  took 
place  :  the  Sicani,  expelled  from  Italy,  as  they  had 
been  from  Spain,  seized  upon  the  island  of  Sicily  about 
the  year  1400  B.C.  (Frerct,  (Euvr.  compl.,  vol.  4,  p. 
200),  which  places  the  irruption  of  the  Celts  into  Ibe- 
ria about  the  sixteenth  century  before  the  Christian 
era. — Although,  after  what  has  been  said,  the  Iberian 
ongia  of  the  Ligures  appears  to  be  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  doubt,  it  must  nevertheless  be  acknowledged, 
that  their  manners  did  not  bear  so  strong  an  Iberian 
stamp  as  those  of  the  Aquitani :  the  reason  would 
seem  to  be,  that  they  did  not  preserve  themselves 
from  foreign  intermixture.    History  tells  ua  of  power- 
ful Celtic  tribes  intermingled  with  them  in  Celto-Li- 
guru,  between  the  Alps  and  the  Rhone  ;  at  a  still  la- 
ter period,  Ibero-Liguria,  between  the  Rhone  and 
Spain,  was  subjugated  almost  entirely  by  a  people  who 
were  total  strangers  to  the  Ligures,  and  who  bore  the 
name  of  Voles.    The  date  of  this  invasion  of  the 
Voles  into  Ibero-Liguria  (now  Languedoc)  cannot  be 
fixed  with  any  precision.    The  most  ancient  recitals, 
'  mythological  or  historical,  and  the  periplusea 
to  that  of  Scylax,  which  appears  to  have  been 
written  about  350  B.C.,  make  menli  »n  only  of  the 
Ligures,  Eksyces,  Bebryces,  and  Sodes,  in  the  whole 
canton  ;  the  Elesyccs  are  even  represented  as  a  pow- 
erful nation,  whose  capital  Narbd  (now  Nnrbonne) 
flourished  in  commerce  and  in  arms.    About  the  year 
Z81.  the  Vole*  Tectosagcs,  inhabiting  whai  is  now 
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upper  L&nguedx,  are  rendered  conspicuous  ail  of  a 
sudden,  and  for  tho  first  time,  by  an  expedition  whici 
they  sent  into  Greece.  (Justtn,  24,  4.  —  Strabo, 
187.)  About  the  year  218,  at  the  time  of  Hannibal's 
passage,  the  Voles  Arecomici,  inhabiting  lower  Lan- 
guedoc,  are  also  cited  (Lir  ,  21,  26)  as  a  numerous 
people,  giving  the  law  throughout  all  the  surrounding 
country.  It  is,  then,  between  340  and  281  that  we 
must  place  the  arrival  of  the  Voles  and  the  conquest 
of  Ibero-Liguria  — The  manuscripts  of  Cssar,  in 
speaking  of  the  Voles,  have  indifferently  Volcct  or  Vol- 
ga. Ausonius  (Clar.  Urb.  Narb.,  9)  informs  us,  that 
the  primitive  name  of  the  Tectosages  was  Bo! get  ;  and 
Cicero  (Pro  M.  Fonteio.—Dom.  Boug.,  Rec.  des  Hut., 
dec,  p.  656)  calls  them  Belgs.  Saint  Jerome  relates, 
that  the  idiom  of  their  colonies  established  in  Gala- 
tia  in  Asia  Minor,  was  still  in  his  time  the  same  with 
that  of  Treves,  the  capital  of  the  Belgs,  and  Saint 
Jerome  had  travelled  both  in  Gaul  and  the  East. 
(Hicron.,  I.  2,  Comment.  Epitt.  ad  Godot.,  c.  3  )  Af- 
ter this,  it  is  hardly  permitted  us  to  doubt  but  that  the 
Voles  were  Belgs,  or,  rather,  that  these  two  names 
were  one  and  the  same  ;  and  the  details  of  their  his- 
tory, for  they  played  an  important  part  in  the  affairs  ol 
Gaul,  furnish  numerous  proofs  in  support  of  their  Bel 
gic  origin.  We  must  therefore  separate  this  people 
from  the  Ligurian  population,  with  which  they  have 
nothing  in  common. — In  conclusion,  we  infer,  that  the 
Ligures  were  Iberians  ;  a  second  accordance  of  his 
tory  with  philological  inductions. — We  have  therefore 
remaining  only  the  Galli  or  Cells,  and  the  Belgs,  as 
containing  the  elements  of  the  Gallic  population  prop 
erly  so  called. 

3.  Celt*. 

There  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  our  dcmonstia 
ting  the  identity  of  the  Celts  and  Galli  ;  it  is  given 
as  fully  established,  by  all  the  ancient  writers.  Ths 
signification,  however,  of  the  term  Celt  is  a  subject 
open  to  inquiry.   Cssar  informs  ns  (B.  G  .  1,1),  lha> 
it  is  drawn  from  the  language  of  the  Gauls  :  and.  in 
fact,  it  does  indeed  belong  to  the  present  Gallic  idiom, 
in  which  ceilt  and  cciltach  mean  "  an  inhabitant  of  the 
forests."    This  signification  leads  to  the  presumption 
that  the  name  was  a  local  one,  and  was  applied  either 
to  a  tribe,  or  to  a  confederation  of  tribes,  occupying 
certain  cantons  ;  and  that  it  consequently  had  a  special 
and  restricted  meaning.   Indeed,  the  great  Gallic  con- 
federations were  for  the  most  part  local.    The  testi- 
mony of  Strabo  may  be  cited  in  support  of  this  hy 
pothesis.    The  geographer  informs  us,  that  the' Gauls 
of  the  province  of  Narbonne  were  formerly  called 
Celts ;  and  that  the  Greeks,  particularly  the  Massili- 
ols,  entering  into  commercial  relations  with  them  be- 
fore becoming  acquainted  with  the  other  nations  ol 
Gaul,  erroneously  took  their  name  as  the  common  sp 
pellation  for  the  whole  Gallic  race.    (Strab.,  189./ 
Some,  and  Ephorus  among  the  rest,  even  extended  it 
beyond  the  limits  of  Gaul,  and  made  of  it  a  geograph- 
ical denomination  for  all  the  racea  of  the  West 
(Strab.,  34.)   Notwithstanding,  however,  these  erro 
neous  ideas,  which  throw  much  obscurity  over  the  ac 
counts  of  the  Greek  writers,  many  authors  of  this  na 
tion  speak  of  the  Celts  in  the  special  and  limited  sense 
which  accords  with  the  opinion  of  Strabo.  Polybius 
(3,  37)  places  them  "around  Narbo;"  Diodorus  Sieu- 
lua  (5, 32),  "  above  Massilia,  in  the  interior  of  the  coun 
try,  between  tho  Alps  and  Pyrenees  ;n  Aristotle  {Gen. 
Anim.,  2,  8),  "  above  Iberia;"  Dionysius  Periegetcs, 
"  beyond  the  sources  of  the  Po"  (v.  280).  Finally, 
Euatathius,  in  his  commentary  on  the  last- mentioned 
writer,  revives  the  vulgar  error,  which  attributes  to  the 
whole  of  Gaul  the  name  of  a  singlo  canton.  Vagne 
though  they  are,  these  designations  sppear  clearly  to 
specify  the  country  situate  between  the  Ligurian  fron 
tier  to  the  east,  the  Garonne  to  the  south,  the  n  ateau 
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I  the  A.verofan  Mountains  to  tne  west,  and  the  ocean 
to  the  ooith  :  all  this  tract,  and  the  coast  likewise  of 
the  Mediterranean,  so  unproductive  and  arid  at  the 
present  day,  were  for  a  long  time  covered  with  dense 
forests.    (Lie.,  fi,  34.)   Plutarch  places  also  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  earliest  ages,  a  peoplo 
called  Ccltorii.    (Vit.  Camill.)  This  race  is  thought 
uj  some  to  have  formed  part  of  the  league  or  confeder- 
ation of  the  Celts),  for  for  signi6es  "elevated,**  and  also 
"a  mountain,"  and  hence  Celtor  is  supposed  to  desig- 
nate an  inhabitant  of  the  woody  mountains.   Thus  it 
would  seem  that  the  Celtic  confederation,  in  the  time 
of  its  greatest  power,  was  subdivided  into  Celts  of  the 
plain  and  Celts  of  the  mountain.    Historians  unani- 
mously inform  us,  that  it  was  the  Celts  who  conquered 
the  west  and  the  centre  of  Spain ;  and,  in  fact,  we 
rind  their  name  attached  to  great  masses  of  Gallo- 
Iberian  population,  such  as  the  Celi-Ibcri,  a  mixture  of 
Celts  and  Iberians,  who  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
peninsula  ;  and  the  Celtici,  who  had  seized  upon  the 
northwest.    It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  invasion 
must  have  commenced  with  the  Gallic  tribes  nearest 
the  Pyrenees.  The  Celtic  confederation,  however,  did 
not  alone  accomplish  this  conquest ;  other  Gallic  tribes 
either  accompanied  or  followed  them  :  witness,  for  ex- 
ample, the  people  established  in  what  is  now  Gallicia, 
ana  was  anciently  denominated  Galloecia,  and  who,  as 
ts  well  known,  belonged  to  the  general  Gallic  race. 
Thus  much  for  Spain. — Aa  for  upper  Italy,  though 
twice  inundated  by  transalpine  nations,  it  presents  no 
trace  of  the  name  of  Celt :  no  tribe,  no  territory,  no 
river,  recalls  their  peculiar  appellation.  Everywhere 
and  on  every  occasion  we  meet  merely  with  the  gen- 
eral name  of  Gauls.    The  word  Celt®  became  known 
to  the  Romans  only  st  a  late  period. — As  to  the  asser- 
tion of  Caesar,  that  the  Gauls  were  called  in  their  own 
language  Celts;,  it  is  possible  that  the  Roman  com- 
mander, more  occupied  with  combating  the  Gaula  than 
studying  their  language  and  institutions,  and  finding, 
in  effect,  that  the  word  Celt  was  Gallic,  and  recog- 
nised by  the  Gauls  for  one  of  their  national  denomi- 
nations, may,  without  farther  investigation,  have  con- 
cluded that  the  two  terms  were  synonymous.    It  is 
possible,  too,  that  the  Gauls  of  tho  eastern  snd  central 
sections  may  have  adopted,  in  their  commercial  and 
political  relations  with  the  Greeks,  a  name  by  which 
the  latter  were  accustomed  to  designate  them  ;  just  as 
we  sec,  in  our  own  days,  some  of  the  tribes  of  Amer- 
ica and  Africa,  sccepting,  under  similar  circumstances,  I 
appellations  which  are  either  quite  inexact  or  else  totally 
erroneous.— From  what  has  thus  far  been  remarked,  it 
would  seem  to  follow,  I.  That  the  name  Celt  had, 
among  the  Gauls,  a  limited  and  local  application.  2. 
That  the  confederation  of  the  tribes  denominated  Cel- 
tic dwelt  in  part  among  the  Ligures,  in  part  between 
the  Cevennes  and  the  Garonne,  and  along  the  Arver- 
nian  plateau  and  the  ocean.    3.  That  tho  Celtic  con- 
federation exhausted  its  strength  in  the  invasion  and 
conquest  of  Spain,  and  took  no  ahare  consequently  in 
•wo  successive  invasions  of  Italy. 

4.  Belgee. 

The  Beige  are  unanimously  acknowledged  by  the 
ancient  writers  as  forming  part  of  the  Gallic  race. 
The  word  Belga  belongs  to  the  Cymric  idiom,  in  which, 
undtir  the  form  Belgtaubl,  the  radical  of  which  is  Bdg, 
.t  signifies  "  warlike."  It  would  seem,  then,  that  this 
was  not  a  generic  appellation,  but  a  title  of  some  mili- 
tary expedition,  some  armed  confederation.  It  is  a 
strar.gir  to  the  present  Gaelic  dialect  (for  bolg,  "a 
sack,''  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  inquiry),  but 
not  to  the  national  traditions  of  the  Gaelic  race,  aa  atill 
existing,  in  which  the  Bolg  or  Fir-Bolg  play  an  im- 
portant part,  as  conquerors  come  from  the  mouths  of 
the  Rhine  into  ancient  Ireland.  The  name  of  Belga 
*as  unknown  to  the  Greek  writers  ;  it  appears,  indeed, 
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to  have  been  comparatively  recent  in  Gaul,  when  cow 
treated  with  that  of  the  Celts*,  Ligures,  dec.  The 
Belgie  had  established  themselves  in  Britain  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  island,  in  the  midst  of  the  Breton 
race,  who  were  not  of  Gallic  origin ;  for  the  Gallic 
race  were  by  this  time  driven  to  the  north,  beyond  the 
Frith  of  Forth.   Neither  Cesar  nor  Tacitoa  has  re- 
marked any  difference  of  origin  or  language  be  tweet 
these  Bretons  and  the  Bolge.    The  names  of  individ- 
uals, moreover,  as  well  as  those  of  a  local  nature  m 
the  cantons  occupied  by  the  two  races,  belong  to  one 
and  the  same  language,  the  Cymric.    In  Gaul  Caesar 
has  given  the  Seine  and  Marne  as  tho  southern  limits 
of  the  Beige.    Strabo  adds  to  this  Belgica  another 
which  be  calls  Paroeeamte  or  Maritime,  and  which 
comprehends  the  tribes  situate  to  the  west,  between 
the  month  of  the  Seine  and  that  of  the  Loire,  that  n 
to  say,  the  tribes  which  Cawar  and  tho  other  Roman 
writers  call  Armonean,  from  a  Gaelic  term  which  sig- 
nifies "maritime.'*   The  testimony  of  Cesar  is  un- 
doubtedly hard  to  be  contested  in  what  relatesx o  Gaol. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  Strabo  waa  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  the  Massiliots,  he  had  studied  the 
works  of  Posidonius,  that  celebrated  Greek,  who  had 
traversed  Gaul,  in  the  time  of  Marius,  ss  a  man  o( 
learning  and  a  philosopher    There  must,  of  necessity, 
have  been  a  great  many  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  Armorican  tribes  and  the  Beige  to  induce  Posido- 
nias and  Strabo  to  declare  them  members  of  one  and 
the  same  race ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  must  have 
been  some  very  marked  differences  which  could  lead 
Cessr  to  make  two  distinct  nations  of  them.    An  ex- 
amination of  historical  facts  shows  us  the  Armorican 
tribes  united  in  a  sort  of  political  and  independent  con- 
federation, but,  in  the  event  of  wars  and  generarl  alli- 
ances, uniting  themselves  more  willingly  to  the  BeJgs 
than  to  the  race  of  the  Gauls.    Again,  a  philological 
investigation  proves  that  the  same  language  was  spoken 
in  Belgica  in  the  time  of  Csssar  as  in  that  of  Strabo. 
We  mav  hence  boldly  conclude,  that  the  Armoricans 
and  the  Belgss  were  two  communities  or  confederations 
of  the  same  race,  which  had  arrived  in  Gaul  at  two 
different  periods:  we  may  also  infer  still  fsrther:  I. 
That  the  north  and  west  of  Gaul,  and  the  south  of 
Britain,  were  peopled  by  one  and  the  same  race,  form- 
ing the  second  branch  of  the  Gallic  population  properly 
ao  called :  2.  That  the  language  or  this  race  was  one, 
the  fragments  of  which  are  preserved  in  two  cantons 
of  ancient  Armorica  and  in  the  island  of  Britain  :  3. 
That  the  generic  name  of  the  race  is  entirely  unknown 
to  us,  as  far  as  history  is  concerned  ;  but  that  phiktlogv 
gives  it  to  na  under  the  form  of  Cymri. 

2.  Gallic  Nation*  of  Italy. 

The  most  credible  of  the  learned  Romans  who  han 
died  the  subject  of  early  Italian  history,  recognised  two 
distinct  conquests  of  upper  Italyby  nations  which  had 
migrated  from  ancient  Gaul.    The  first  of  these  in- 
roads they  carried  back  to  the  earlieat  periods  m  the 
history  of  the  West ;  and  they  designated  these  first 
transalpine  conquerors  by  the  appellation  of  "Old 
Gaula,"  Ve teres  Gallt,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
transalpine  invaders  who  achieved  the  second  conqaost. 
This  latter  conquest,  being  the  more  recent  of  the  two, 
is  the  better  known.    It  commenced  in  the  year  587 
B.C.,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Biturigan  Belloveans. 
and  it  was  continued  by  the  successive  invasions  of 
four  other  bands,  during  the  space  of  sixty-six  years. — 
Firsl  conquest.    These  Old  Gauls,  according  to  th*r 
ancient  writers,  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Umbriarua 
Cornelius  Bocchus,  the  freed  man  of  Sylla,  is  cited  b> 
Solinus  (c.  8)  as  having  fully  established  this  point. 
This  was  also  the  opinion  maintained  by  Gnipho,  the 
preceptor  of  Julius  Cesar,  and  who,  bom  in  Cisslpin 
Gaul,  bad  probably  directed  his  careful  attention  to  th 
history  of  his  own  nation,    Isidorua  likewise  adopted 
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(Orig .,  9, 2) ;  as  did  tlso  Solinns  and  Servius.  The 
Greek  writers  also  followed  in  the  same  train,  with 
few  exceptions,  notwithstanding  an  etymology  very 
popular  in  Greece,  which  made  the  word  Umbrian 
(Orobrian)  to  be  derived  from  'Ofitpoc,  "  a  shower," 
"  rain,*"  because  the  nation  in  question  had,  according 
to  some,  escaped  from  a  deluge.  The  Umbrians  were 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  nations  of  Italy. 
[Fit*  .  2,  lA  —Florus,  1,  17.)  After  long  and  bloody 
conflicts,  they  drove  the  Siculi  from  the  country  around 
tne  Po.  Now,  as  the  Siculi  passed  into  Sicily  about 
1364  B.C.,  the  Umbrian  invasion  may  have  taken 
place  in  the  course  of  the  15th  century.  They  be- 
came a  very  powerful  race,  and  their  sway  extended 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  sea,  as  far  south  as  the 
mouths  of  the  Tiber  and  Trento.  The  Etrurian  power 
eventually  put  an  end  to  their  wide-spread  dominion. 
The  words  Umhri,  Ombn.  and  Ominct,  by  which  the 
Romans  and  the  Greeks  designated  this  people,  would 
teem  to  hare  be*  n  nothing  else  but  the  Gaelic  Ambra 
or  Amkra,  whicti  signifies  "  valiant,"  "  noble and  to 
have  been  appropriated  to  itself  as  a  military  title  by 
some  invading  horde  —The  geographical  division  es- 
tablished by  the  Umbrians  is  not  only  in  conforrr'w 
with  the  customs  of  the  Gallic  race,  but  belongs  to 
their  very  language.  Umbria  was  divided  into  three 
province*:  Oll-Ombria,  or  "High  Umbria,"  which 
comprised  the  mountainous  country  between  the  Apen- 
nines and  the  Ionian  Sea  :  Is- Ombria,  or  "  Low  Um- 
bria," which  embraced  the  country  around  the  Po : 
and  Vtl-Ombria,  or  '*  Umbria  along  the  shore,**  which 
last,  at  a  later  period,  became  Etruria.  Although  the 
Etrurian  influence  produced  a  Vapid  change  in  the  Ian- 

Eage.  religion,  and  social  order  of  the  Umbrians, 
■re  still  were  preserved  among  the  mountaineers  of 
Oll-Ombria  some  remarkable  traces  of  the  character 
and  customs  of  the  Gauls  :  for  example,  the  gssum  or 
gait,  a  weapon  both  in  its  invention  and  name  pointing 
to  a  Gallic  origin,  was  always  the  national  javelin  of 
the  Umbrian  peasant.  (Liv.,  9,  36.)  The  Umbrians, 
who  had  been  dispersed  by  the  Etrurian  conquerors, 
were  received  as  brothers  on  the  banks  of  the  Saflne 
and  among  the  Helvetian  tribes,  where  they  perpetu- 
ated their  name  of  Insubres  (Isombres).  "  Insubret," 
observes  Livy,  "  papu*  JEduorum"  (5,  23).  Others 
found  a  hospitable  reception  among  the  Ligunans  of 
the  Maritime  Alps  (Plin.,  3,  17,  teqa.),  and  carried 
thither  their  name  of  Ambroncs.    This  alone  can  ex- 

Elain  a  point  which  has  occasioned  much  perplexity  to 
istorians,  and  has  given  rise  to  numerous  contradic- 
tory theories ;  how,  namely,  a  tribe  of  Alpine  Ligurians, 
ana  another  of  Helvetii,  warring  against  each  other 
under  the  respective  banners  of  the  Romans  and  the 
Cimbri.  found,  to  their  great  astonishment,  that  they  had 
each  the  same  name  and  the  same  war-cry.    (Hut  , 
Vit.  Mar.) — From  what  has  been  said,  it  would  seem 
to  result,  that  upper  Italy  was  conquered  in  the  1  Sth 
century  before  our  era  by  a  confederation  of  Gallic 
tribes  bearing  the  name  of  Ambra  or  Ambrones.— Sec- 
ond conquest.    The  first  invasion  had  been  made  m 
matte,  with  something  of  order,  and  by  a  single  con- 
federation ;  the  second  was  successive  and  tumultuous. 
During  the  space  of  sixty-six  years,  Gaul  poured  her 
population  upon  Italy  by  the  Maritime,  the  Graian,  and 
the  Pennine  Alps.    If  we  bear  in  mind  that,  about  the 
same  epoch  (B.C.  597),  an  emigration  not  less  consid- 
erable took  place  from  Gapl  tc  Illy  rim,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Sigovesus,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  these 
great  movements  were  the  result  of  causes  far  more 
serious  than  those  mentioned  by  Livy  (6,  34).  Gaul, 
in  fact,  presents  at  this  period  the  aspect  of  a  country 
ieeply  agitated  by  some  violent  commotion. — But  of 
what  elements  were  these  bands  composed,  which  de- 
scended from  the  Alps  to  scire  upon  upper  Italy  1  Livy 
makes  them  to  have  come  from  Celtica,  that  is,  from 
uw  domains  cUbe  Gauls,  the  forces  conducted  by  Bel- 


lovesas  and  Elitovijs ;  and  the  enumeration  of  the 
tribes  which  formed  this  expedition,  such  as  they  are 
given  by  Polybius,  proves,  in  fact,  that  the  first  wave 
belonged  to  the  Gallic  population. — Every  one  haa 
heard  of  the  famoos  combat  between  T.  Manlius  Tor- 
qtratus  and  a  Gaul  of  gigantic  stature.  True  or  false, 
the  incident  was  very  popular  at  Rome  ;  it  became  a 
subject  for  the  painter's  skill ;  and  the  head  of  the  Gaul, 
making  horrible  grimaces,  figured  as  a  sign  for  a  bank- 
er's  shop  in  the  Roman  forum.  This  sign,  rounded 
into  the  form  of  a  buckler,  bore  the  name  of  Scutum 
Cimbricum.  It  existed  at  Rome  in  the  year  of  the  city 
586,  and  168  before  our  era.  (Compare  Remetnu,  p. 
343.)  The  word  Cimbricum  is  here  employed  as  sy- 
nonymous with  <;al lu ma — At  a  later  penod,  when  the 
invasion  of  the  Cimbri  from  the  north  renewed  in  Italy 
the  terror  of  this  name,  the  victorious  commander  of 
Rome  caused  a  buckler  to  be  adorned  with  this  ancient 
device.  The  shield  of  Marios,  according  to  Cicero  (de 
Or.,  2,  66),  had  depicted  on  it  a  Gaul,  with  cheeks 
hanging  down,  and  projecting  tongue. — The  term  Cim- 
bri, then,  designated  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Gallic 
population,  and  this  branch  hsd  colonies  in  Gallia  Cis-  • 
padana  :  we  have  ascertained,  however,  the  previous 
existence  of  Gallic  colonies  in  Gallia  Transpadana : 
the  Gallic  population,  then,  of  Italy  was  divided  into 
two  distinct  branches,  the  GaUi  and  the  Cimbri  or 
Kimbri. 

a.  uauit  ocyona  ine  nnine. 

rtimi  (/Tunc it . 

We  have  spoken  of  a  double  series  of  emigrations, 
commenced  B.C.  587,  under  the  conduct  of  Belloresus 
and  Sigovesus.  Livy  informs  us,  that  the  expedition 
of  Sigovesus  set  out  from  Celtica,  and  that  its  leader 
was  a  nephew  of  the  Biturigan  Ambigatus,  who  reign- 
ed over  the  whole  country  ;  which  means  that  Sigove- 
sus and  his  followers  were  Gauls  The  same  historian 
adds,  that  they  directed  their  course  towards  the  Her- 
cynian  forest  (5,  34).  This  designation  is  a  very  vague 
one ;  but  we  know  from  Trogus  Pompeius,  who,  being 
bora  in  Gaul,  drew  his  information  from  more  exact 
and  precise  traditions,  that  these  Gauls  established 
themselves  in  Pannonia  and  IUyria.  {Justin,  24,  4.) 
Ancient  historians  and  geographers  show  us,  in  fact, 
a  multitude  of  Gallic  or  Gallo-Illvrian  communities 
spread  between  the  Danube,  the  Adriatic,  and  the  fron- 
tiers of  Enirus,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace.  Among  the 
number  of  these  are  the  Carni,  inhabiting  the  Alpes 
Carnicce,  to  the  east  of  the  great  Alpine  chain  (com 
pare  the  Celtic  Cam,  "  a  rock") ;  the  Tauritei,  a 
purely  Gallic  race  (compare  the  Celtic  Taur  or  Tor, 
u  elevated,"  "  a  mountain."—  Strabo,  293) ;  the  Iapode* 
{Strabo,  313),  a  Gallo-Illyrian  race  occupying  the  val- 
leys of  Carinthia  and  Sliria ;  the  Scorditei,  dwelling 
around  Mount  Scordus,  whose  power  was  feared  even 
by  the  Romans.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  termi- 
nations in  dunn,  mag,  dur,  &c,  the  names  of  mount- 
ains, such  as  Aljriut  and  Albius ;  the  country  called 
Albania ;  in  fine,  a  great  number  of  Gallic  words, 
found  even  at  the  present  day  in  the  Albanian  tongue, 
are  so  many  proofs  of  the  Gauls  having  at  one  time  or 
other  taken  up  their  residence  in  this  country. 

Second  branch. 

Historical  testimonies,  remounting  to  the  time  ct 
Alexander  the  Great,  attest  the  existence  of  a  people 
called  Ctratnmi  or  Cimbri,  on  the  borders  of  the  Nor- 
thern Ocean,  in  the  present  peninsula  of  Jutland  In 
the  first  place,  critics  acknowledge  the  identity  cf  the 
names  Cimmerii  and  CitnAri,  conformed  as  they  are, 
the  one  to  the  genius  of  the  Greek,  the  other  to  that 
of  the  Latin  tongue.  {Strabo,  203.)  The  most  an- 
cient writer  that  makes  mention  of  the  Cimbri  is  Phil- 
emon :  according  to  him,  they  called  their  ocean  Mori- 
Marusa,  i.  e.,  "Dead  Sea,**  as  far  as  the  promontory 
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Habeas ;  beyond  this  they  styled  it  Cranium.  (Plin-, 
4,  13.)    These  two  names  ire  easily  explained  by  .the 
Cymric  language  :  mar  there  signifies  "  sea ;"  mane, 
"  to  dio  ;"  rnanctu,  "  death  ;"  and  cncnn,  "  congeal- 
ed," "  frozen :"  in  Gaelic,  croin  has  tfie  ssme  force  : 
Murchroinn  is  "  the  frozen  sea."    (Adelung,  dUcstc 
Gesck  der  TcxUtcKen,  p.  48. — Toland's  several  pieces, 
jft.  1,  p.  150.) — Ephorus,  who  lived  about  the  same 
period,  knew  the  Cimbri,  and  gives  them  the  name  of 
Celts ;  but  in  his  geographical  system,  thia  very  vague 
denomination  designates  at  the  same  lime  a  Gaul  and 
an  inhabitant  of  Western  Europe.    (Strabo,  203.) 
When,  between  the  years  113  and  101  before  our  era, 
a  deluge  of  Cimbri  poured  its  desolating  fury  on  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  the  belief  was  general,  that  they  came 
from  the  extremities  of  the  West,  from  the  frozen  re- 
ions  bordering  on  the  Northern  Ocean,  from  the  Cim- 
Chersonese,  from  the  shores  of  the  Cimbric  Tbe- 
tis.    (Ftorus,  3.  3— Poly  an.,  8, 10.— Ammtan.  Mar- 
tell.,  31,  S.—Claudtan,  BcU.  Get.,  v.  638.— Plut.,  Vxt. 
Mar.)    In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Cimbri  occupied 
portion  of  Jutland,  and  they  acknowledged  them- 
selves to  be  the  descendants  of  those  who,  in  a  pre- 
ceding age,  had  committed  so  many  ravages.  Alarmed 
at  the  conquests  of  the  Romans  beyond  the  Rhine,  and 
supposing  that  their  object  waa  to  inflict  vengeance 
upon  them  for  the  inroad  of  their  ancestors,  they  sent 
an  embassy  to  the  emperor  to  supplicate  for  pardon. 
(Strabo,  292.)    Strabo  and  Mela  (3,  3)  place  these 
Cimbri  to  the  north  of  the  Elbe.'    Tacitus  found  them 
there  in  his  own  time.    (Germ.,  e.  37.)    Pliny  gives 
a  much  more  extensive  signification  to  this  name  of 
Cimbri ;  he  would  seem  to  make  it  a  generic  term. 
He  not  only,  for  example,  recognises  the  Cimbri  of  the 
present  Jutland,  but  he  speaks  also  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Cimbri  (4,  3)  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rhine,  com- 
prehending, under  this  common  appellation,  various 
tribes  which  in  other  writers  bear  widely  different 
names.   Theso  Cimbri,  inhabiting  Jutland  snd  the 
countries  round  about,  were  generally  regarded  as 
Gauls,  that  is  to  say,  as  belonging  to  one  of  the  two 
races  which  then  held  possession  of  Gaul.    Cicero,  in 
speaking  of  the  great  invasion  of  Cimbri,  says  in  many 
places  that  Mariua  had  conquered  the  Gauls.    In  like 
manner.  Sallust  (Bell.  Jug.,  c.  114)  makes  Cepio,  who 
was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri,  to  have  been  so  by  Gauls. 
Most  of  the  subsequent  writers  hold  the  same  lan- 
guage :  finally,  the  Cimhnc  buckler  of  Marius  bore  the 
figure  of  a  Gaul.    To  this  we  may  add,  that  Ceso-rix, 
Bdio-rix,  dec.,  names  of  chieftains  in  the  Cimbric  ar- 
my, are  to  all  appearance  Gallic  appellations. — When 
we  read  the  details  of  this  terrible  invssion,  we  are 
struck  with  the  promptitude  and  facility  with  which 
the  Cimbri  and  Beige  came  to  an  understanding  and 
arranged  matters  among  themselves,  while  all  the  ca- 
lamities of  the  inroad  appear  to  have  fallen  on  central 
and  southern  Gaul.    Cesar  informs  us,  that  the  Beige 
vigorously  sustained  the  first  shock  of  the  invaders,  and 
arrested  the  torrent  on  their  frontiers.    This  may  all 
have  been  so",  but  we  see  them  almost  immediately 
after  entering  into  an  agreement  with  each  other.  The 
Beige  cede  to  the  invaders  one  of  their  fortresses, 
Aiiu.it. cum.  in  which  to  deposite  their  baggage ;  and  the 
Cimbri,  on  their  part,  leave  as  a  guard  for  their  bag- 
gage, which  contained  all  their  riches,  a  body  of  only 
six  thousand  men,  and  continue  on  their  way  ;  they 
must  have  been  well  assured,  then,  of  the  fidelity  of  the 
Beige.    After  the  overthrow  of  the  Cimbri  in  Italy, 
the  garrison  of  Aduaticum  atill  remain  in  possession  of 
the  fortress  and  its  territory,  and  become  a  Belgic  tribe. 
When  the  Cimbri  wish  to  attack  the  province  of  Nar- 
bonne,  they  make  an  alliance  with  the  Voice  Tecto- 
sages,  a  Belgic  colony,  while  their  proposals  are  re- 
jected by  the  other  Gallic  tribes.    These  facta,  and 
many  others  that  might  be  adduced,  prove,  that  if  there  I 
were  a  community  of  origin  and  language  between  the  | 


Cimbri  and  one  of  the  races  that  owcU  in  Gaul,  it  w«s 
more  likely  the  race  of  which  the  Bi  lge  formed  a  part 
than  any  of  the  Gallic  ones.  A  lemark  of  Tacitns 
sheds  a  new  light  on  the  subject.  He  staves,  that  the 
-Estii,  a  community  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Cimbri,  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility belonging  to  the  Cimbric  race,  spoke  a  language 
spproximating  closely  to  the  insular  Brctou  i"  lingua 
Brttanntca  propior,"  Toe.,  Germ.,  c.  4.'v  Now  we 
have  seen  that  the  language  of  the  Bretons  was  also 
that  of  the  Beige  and  of  the  Armoric  tribes. — All  the 
ancient  historians  attribute  to  a  Gallic  army  the  inva- 
sion of  Greece,  in  the  years  279  and  280  B.C.  Ap 
pian  (BcU.  lUyr.,  4)  calls  these  Gauls  Cimbri.— Again, 
the  Gallic  nations,  whether  pure,  or  intermingled  with 
Sarmatian  and  German  tribes,  were  numerous  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  lower  Danube  and  in  the  vicinity : 
the  most  famous  of  all,  that  of  the  Bastsme  (Toe., 
Germ.,  c.  48  —  Plin.,  4,  12  — Lh  ,  34,  26.-7*1,  30, 
60,  icq  if. — Pofyb.,  excerpt.,  leg.  62),  intermingled  prob- 
ably with  Sannatians,  dwelt  between*lhe  Black  Sea 
and  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  Mithradates,  wishing 
to  form  a  powerful  lesgue  against  Rome,  addressed 
himself  to  this  powerful  nation.  "  He  sent,"  says 
Justin  (38,  3),  "  ambassadors  to  the  Cimbri,  Sancale, 
and  Baatarne."  It  is  evident,  that  the  Cimbn  of  Jut- 
land cannot  here  be  meant,  separated  as  they  were  from 
the  King  of  Pontus  by  the  whole  extent  of  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,  but  those  Cimbri  who  dwelt  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Baatarne  and  Sarmate,  and  on  whom  had 
been  reflected  the  glory  gained  by  their  brethren  a 
Gaul  and  in  Noricum.  The  existence  of  Cimbnc  na- 
tions, extending  at  various  intervals  from  the  lower 
Danube  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  would  seem  to  establish  the 
fact,  that  all  the  country  between  the  Pontus  Euxinus 
and  the  Ocean,  following  the  courses  of  the  rivers,  was 
v  the  race  of  the  Cimbri  anterior  to  the  in 
and  development  of  the  Germanic  race. 


Proofi  draum  from  National  Traditions. 

There  are  few  persons  at  the  present  day  wno 
have  not  heard  of  those  curious  monuments,  ss  well 
in  prose  as  in  verse,  which  compose  the  literature 
of  the  Welsh  or  Cymri,  snd  which  go  back,  almost 
without  interruption,  from  the  1 6th  to  the  6th  cen- 
tury of  our  era :  a  literature  not  less  remarkable  fot 
the  originality  of  its  forma,  than  for  the  light  which 
it  throws  upon  the  early  history  of  the  Cymri.  Con- 
tested at  first  with  the  greatest  obstinacy  by  a  spin! 
of  criticism  alike  superficial  and  contemptuous,  the 
authenticity  of  these  ancient  records  is  now  es- 
tablished beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  (Consult 
Myvyrian,  Archaology  of  Wales.  —  Turner,  Authen- 
ticity of  the  ancient  British  poems,  dec.)  From  the 
national  treditiona  detailed  in  these  early  effusions,  the 
following  results  may  be  established.  1.  Tbe  duality 
of  tbe  two  races  is  recognised  by  the  Triads:  tbe 
Gwyddelad  (Gauls)  who  inhabit  Allen  are  regarded 
as  a  stranger  and  hostile  people.  ( Tnocddynys  Pry- 
dain,  n.  41.— Archaol.  of  Wales,  vol.  2.)  — 2.  The 
identity  of  the  Armorican  Beige  with  the  Cymric  Brit- 
ons is  also  recognised  ;  the  Armorican  tribes  are  there 
designated  as  deriving  their  origin  from  the  primitive 
race  of  the  Cymri,  and  holding  communication  with 
them  by  the  aid  of  one  and  the  same  language.  ( 7Vi- 
ocd.,  5.) — 3.  The  Triads  make  the  rsce  of  the  Cymri 
to  have  come  from  that  part  of  the  land  of  Haf  (tbe 
country  of  aummer  or  of  the  aouth)  called  Deffroba- 
m,  and  where  st  present  is  Constantinople  (These 
words,  "  snd  where  at  present  is  Constantinople,"  ap- 
pear to  be  the  addition  of  some  copyist ;  still  they  sre 
not  without  value,  as  being  founded  on  the  traditions 
of  the  country.)  "They  arrived  at  the  foggy  «*" 
(the  German  Ocean),  "and  proceeded  thence  to  Bnt- 
ain  and  the  country  of  Lydau"  (Armorira),  "where 
tbev  settled."   (Triocid.,  n.  4  )   Tbe.Jard  Taliesui 
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uraoiy  says,  that  the  Cymri  came  from  Asia.  ( Welsh  \ 
Archteol.,  toI.  1,  p.  76.)  The  Triada  and  Draidic 
hards  spree  in  many  particulars  respecting  the  settle-  | 
ment  of  the  Cymri  on  their  antral  in  Weetern  Eu- 
rope. It  was  Hu,  the  powerful,  who  conducted  them : 
a  priest,  a  warrior,  u  legislator,  and,  after  death,  a  god, 
he  united  in  himself  all  the  attributes  requisite  for  the 
chief  of  a  theocracy.  Now  we  know  that  a  part  of  the 
Gallic  race  waa  long  subject  to  the  theocratic  govern- 
ment of  the  Druids.  This  name  of  Hu  was  not  un- 
known to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  give  the  ap- 

SUalicn  of  Heus  and  Hesus  to  one  of  the  deities  of 
nidtsm — The  Irish  bare  also  their  national  tradi- 
tions, bat  so  confused  and  evidently  fabulous,  that  it 
would  be  improper  to  employ  them  on  the  present 
occasion.  They  contain,  however,  one  thing  which 
ought  not  to  be  omitted  here,  the  mention  of  a  people 
'.ermed  Hdg  (Fir-Bolg),  who  came  from  the  borders 
»f  the  Rhine  and  conquered  the  south  of  Ireland.  It 
*  not  difficult  to  recognise  in  these  strangers  a  colo- 
ny of  the  Belgic  Cymri,  though  nothing  probable  is 
stated  respecting  their  history  or  their  settlement. — 
Ammisnos  Marcellinua  (15,  9),  or  rather  Timagenes, 
whom  he  appears  to  be  quoting,  gives  an*  ancient  tra- 
dition of  the  Gallic  Druids  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
onions  of  Gaul.  This  tradition  stated,  that  a  part  of 
the  Gallic  population  waa  indigenous,  but  that  another 
part  had  come  from  far  distant  islands  and  countriea  be- 
yond the  Rhine,  whence  they  bad  been  driven  by  fre- 
quent wars  and  by  inundations  of  the  sea.— We  find, 
wen,  in  the  traditional  history  of  the  Gaula,  as  well  as 
m  the  testimony  of  foreign  writers,  and  in  the  charac- 
ters of  the  languages  spoken  throughout  the  country, 
ihe  fact  well  established  of  the  division  of  the  Gallic 
femtjy  into  two  distinet  branches  or  races. 

General  Conclusions. 
I.  The  Aquitani  and  Ligures,  though  inhabitant*  of 
Gaul,  were  not  of  Gallic  blood,  but  belonged  to  the 


Iberian  stock 

J.  The  nations  of  Gallic  blood  were  divided  into 
two  branches,  the  GaJUi  and  the  Cymri.  The  relation- 
ship of  these  two  branches  to  each  other  is  confirmed 
by  their  idioms,  their  manners  and  customs,  and  their 
national  characters  in  general.  It  becomes  still  more 
apparent,  however,  when  we  compare  with  them  the 
other  communities  that  dwelt  in  their  vicinity,  name- 
ly, the  Iberians,  the  Italians,  and  the  Germans.  And 
yet  there  exists  a  sufficient  diversity  in  their  respective 
manners,  idioms,  and  moral  characters,  to  authorize 
as  to  trace  a  line  of  demarcation  between  these  two 
branches,  which  is  warranted  also  aa  well  by  their  na- 
tional traditions  as  by  the  testimony  of  history. 

3.  The  origin  of  the  Gallic  race  belongs  to  the 
East.    Their  language,  their  traditions,  their  history, 
x  fiuc,  point  to  Asia  as  the  cradle  of  their  nation. 
{Thierry,  Histoire  den  Qattlois,  vol.  1,  Introd.,  p.  xit.— 
iirui.)    At  what  period,  however,  they  left  their  pa- 
rent-borne and  commenced  their  migration  to  the  West, 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  positive  history.    On  this 
point  we  are  left  in  a  great  measure  to  our  own  con- 
jectures, although  Linguistic,  or  the  science  of  com- 
parative philology,  furnishes  us  with  aids  to  the  prose- 
>-zucm  of  this  inquiry,  by  no  means  unimportant  in 
tie*  character.    One  thing,  at  least,  is  certain,  from 
an  attentive  examination  of  the  Celtic  language,  that 
tie  race  who  spoke  this  tongue  came  first  into  the 
Wm,  and  io  all  probability  was  the  first  too  thst  sep- 
arated from  the  parent  stock.    This  circumstance, 
Serbian,  may  serve  to  oxplain  why  the  Celtic  idioma, 
along  with  the  greatest  richness  in  Indo-European 
raoicals,  display  a  less  complete  system  of  grammati- 
cal forms  than  most  other  blanches  of  the  same  great 
family  of  languages;  whether  it  be  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  Celtic  separation  from  home,  these  grammatical 
•crow  bad  not  vet  reached  their  full  number  and  de- 


velopment, or,  what  ia  more  probable,  that  a  longer  pe 
riod  of  separation,  than  in  the  case  of  other  races,  has 
exercised  a  more  injurious  effect.  Whichever  of  tha 
two  be  the  correct  opinion,  it  ia  nevertheless  apparent, 
that  the  analogies  between  the  Celtic  and  Sanscrit 
carry  us  back  to  a  period  the  earliest  that  we  can 
reach  by  the  aid  of  comparative  philology,  and  furnish 
us  hence  with  most  important  data  for  ascertaining,  to 
what  degree  of  development  the  motber-tongue  itself 
had  attained  before  the  separation  in  question  took 
place.  Thus,  for  example,  an  examination  of  the  Celtic 
idioms  appears  conclusively  to  show,  that,  at  tho  time 
when  this  separation  took  place,  the  mother- tongue 
possessed  already  an  entire  ayatem  of  euphonic  laws, 
which  the  Sanscrit  has  preserved  the  best  of  any  Indo- 
European  tongue,  and  which  it  has,  in  fact,  preserved 
so  well,  that  certain  anomalies  of  the  Celtic  still  find 
their  explanation  in  the  euphonic  rules  of  the  sacred 
language  of  India.  (Pwiet,  de  PAJfiniti  dee  Languei 
Ccthque*  avtc  It  Sanscrit,  p.  172.; 

General  History  of  Gaul. 

The  history  of  Gaol  divides  itself  naturally  into  four 
periods.  The  first  of  these  comprises  the  movements 
of  tha  Gallic  tribes  while  yet  in  their  Nomadic  state. 
None  of  the  races  of  the  West  ever  passed  through  a 
more  agitated  or  brilliant  career.  Their  course  em- 
braced Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  their  name  is  re 
corded  with  terror  in  the  annals  of  almost  every  na 
tion.  They  burned  Rome ;  they  wrested  Macedonia 
from  tho  veteran  legions  of  Alexander;  they  forced 
Thermopyle  and  pillaged  Delphi  ;  they  then  proceed- 
ed to  pitch  their  tents  on  the  plains  of  the  Troed,  in 
the  public  places  of  Miletus,  on  the  borders  ot  the 
Sangarius,  and  those  of  the  Nile ;  they  besieged  Car- 
thage, menaced  Memphis,  and  numbered  among  iheii 
tributaries  the  most  powerful  monarch*  of  the  East ; 
they  founded  in  upper  Italy  a  powerful  empire,  and  in 
the  bosom  of  Phrygia  ihey  reared  another  empire,  that 
of  Gslatia,  which  for  a  long  time  exercised  its  sway 
over  the  whole  of  Lower  Asia. — During  the  second 
period,  that  of  their  sedentary  state,  wo  see  the  gradual 
development  of  social,  religious,  and  political  institu- 
tions, conformable  to  their  peculiar  character  as  >. 
people  ;  institutions  original  in  their  nature ;  a  civili- 
zation full  of  movement  and  of  life,  of  which  Trans- 
alpine Gaul  offers  the  purest  and  most  complete 
model.  One  might  say,  in  following  the  animated 
scenes  of  this  picture,  that  the  theocracy  of  India,  the 
feudal  system  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  Athenian 
democracy,  had  met  on  the  same  soil  for  the  pur- 
pose of  contending  with  each  other  and  reigning  by 
turns.  Soon  this  civilisation  undergoes  a  change; 
foreign  elements  are  introduced,  brought  in  by  com- 
merce, by  the  relations  of  neighbourhood,  by  reaction 
from  subjugated  nations.  Hence  arose  multiplied  and 
often  whimsical  combinations.  In  Italy  it  is  the  Ro- 
man influence  that  exerts  itself  on  the  manners  and 
institutions  of  the  Gaula  ;  in  the  aouth  of  Gaul  it  is 
that  of  the  Massilicts ;  while  in  Phrygia  we  have  a 
most  singular  compound  of  Gallic,  Grecian,  and  Phry- 
gian civilization.— To  this  succeeds  the  third  period 
in  the  history  of  the  Gallic  race,  that  of  national  strug- 
gles and  subjugation.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  it 
is  slways  by  the  Roman  sword  that  the  power  of  the 
Gallic  tribes  is  destined  to  fall ;  in  proportion  as  the 
Roman  dominion  extends,  that  of  the  Gauls  recedes 
end  declines.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  the  victors 
and  the  vanquished,  in  the  battle  on  the  banka  of  the  A!- 
lia,  followed  each  other  over  the  whole  earth  to  decide 
the  ancient  quarrel  of,  the  Capitol.  In  Italy,  the  Cis- 
alpine Gaols  were  reduced,  but  only  after  two  centu- 
ries of  obstinate  resistance.  When  the  rest  of  Asia 
bad  submitted  to  the  yoke,  the  Galatw  still  defend- 
ed against  Rome  the  independence  of  the  East.  Gau 
eventually  fell,  but  through  complete  exhaustion,  aft** 
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century  of  partial  conflicts  and  nine  years  or  general 
war  under  Caaar.  In  fine,  the  namea  of  CaracUcua 
and  Galgacua  shed  a  splendour  on  the  laal  and  liicffect- 
nal  efforts  of  Bntiah  freedom.  It  is  everywhere  on 
unequal  conflict  between  ardent  and  undisciplined  val- 
our on  the  one  hand,  and  cool  and  steady  perseverance 
on  the  other— The  fourth  period  comprehends  the  or- 
ganization of  Gaul  into  a  Roman  province,  and  the 
gradial  assimilation  of  transalpine  manners  to  the  cue- 
institutions  of  Italy ;  a  work  commenced  by 
and  completed  by  CJaudiue.  {Thierry, 
Htiloirt  ies  Gatuou,  vol.  1,  /strorf.,  p.  vi.,  «c«f .) 

Gallia  CiasLFiMa,  Gaul  this  aide  of  the  Alps,  wiLh 
reference  to  Rome,  a  nan*  given  to  the  northern  part 
of  Italy,  aa  occupied  by  ike  Gallic  tribes  which  had 
poured  over  the  Alps  into  this  extensive  tract  of  coun- 
try. Livy  assigns  to  these  migrations  of  the  Gauls  as 
early  a  dato  as  the  reign  of  Taxquinius  Prtsctis,  that 
ib,  about  600  B.C.  Having  securely  eetablislied  them- 
selves in  their  new  possessions,  thev  proceeded  to 
make  farther  inroads  into  various  parte  of  Italy,  and 
thus  came  into  contact  with  the  forcea  of  Rome. 
More  than  two  hundred  yean  had  elapsed  from  the 
time  of  their  first  invasion,  when  they  totally  defeated 
the  Roman  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Allia,  arid  became 
masters  of  Home  itself.  The  defence  of  the  Capitol 
and  the  exploits  of  Camillas  (Lis.,  6, 47,  saof.),  or,  ra- 
her,  if  Polybto*  be  correct  (2,  18),  the  gold  of  the  van- 
quished, and  the  danger*  which  threatened  the  Gaols  at 
home,  preserved  the  state.  From  that  tone,  the  Gauls, 
though  they  continued,  by  frequent  incursions,  to  threat- 
en, and  even  ravage,  the  territory  of  Rome,  could  make 
no  impression  on  that  power.  Though  leagued  with 
the  Samnite*  and  Etruscans,  they  were  almost  always 
unsuccessful.  Defeated  at  Senlium  in  Umbria,  near 
the  Lake  Vadimoius  in  Elruria,  and  in  a  still  more  de- 
cisive action  near  the  port  of  Telamo  in  the  aamc 
province  (Pofyb.,  8.  18,  seey.),  tbey  soon  found  them- 
selves forced  to  contend,  not  for  conquest,  but  for 
existence  The  same  ill  success,  however,  attended 
their  efforts  in  their  own  territory.  The  progress  of  the 
Roman  arms  wss  irresistible ;  the  Gauls  were  beaten 
back  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Po,  from  the  Po  to  the 
Alps,  and  soon  beheld  Roman  colonies  established  and 
flourishing  in  many  of  the  towns  which  had  so  lately 
been  theirs.  Notwithstanding  these  successive  disas- 
ters, their  spirit,  though  curbed,  was  still  unsubdued ; 
and  when  the  enterprise  of  Hannibal  afforded  them  an 
opportunity  of  retrieving  their  losses  and  wreaking  their 
vengeance  on  the  foe,  they  eagerly  embraced  it.  It  ia 
to  their  zealous  co-operation  that  Polyoma  ascribes  in 


a  great  degree  the  primary  success  of  that  expedition 
By  tho  wflicient  aid  which  they  afforded  Hannibal,  he 
was  enabled  to  commence  operations  immediately  af- 
ter bo  had  set  foot  in  Italy,  and  to  follow  up  his  ear- 
ly success  with  promptitude  and  vigour.  (Poiylnvs, 
S,  66.)  As  long  as  that  great  commander  maintained 
his  ground  and  gave  employment  to  all  the  forces  of 
the  enemy,  the  Gauls  remained  unmolested,  and  en- 
joyed their  former  freedom,  without  being  much  bur- 
dened by  a  war  which  was  waged  at  a  considerable 
dietance  from  Uteir  borders.  But  when  tho  tide  of 
success  bad  again  changed  in  favour  of  Rome,  and 
the  defeat  of  Hasdrubal,  together  with  other  disasters, 
bad  paralyzed  the  efforts  ofCarthage,  they  once  more 
aaw  their  frontiers  menaced ;  Gaul  still  offered  some 
resistance,  even  after  that  humbled  power  had  been 
obliged  to  aue  for  pesco ;  but  it  was  weak  and  una- 
vailing i  and  about  twelve  years  after  the  termination 
of  the  aecond  Punic  war,  it  was  brought  under  en- 
tire subjection,  and  became  a  Roman  province.  ( Cor- 
ky Anttchiia  kaliche,  vol.  2,  p.  6.)  Under  this  de- 
nomination it  coo  tinned  to  receive  various  accessions 
of  territory,  as  the  Romans  extended  their  dominions 
towarda  the  Alps,  till  it  comprised  the  whole  of  that 
portion  of  Italy  which  lies  between  those  mountains 
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and  the  rivers  Magra  and  Rnhicon  It  was  sum»- 
times  known  by  the  name  of  Gallia  Togata  kMA,  8, 
4.— Pit*.,  8,  14),  to  distinguish  it  from  Transalpine 
Gaul,  to  which  the  name  of  Gallia  Comata  was  applied. 
(Car.,  Phtl.,  8,  8.)  This  latter  name  refers  to  the 
Gallic  custom  of  wearing  the  Asir  long.  The  epithet 
Togata  alludes  to  the  circumstance  of  the  rights  ol 
citizenship  having  been  conferred  on  tho  natives  ol 
the  country.  The  towns  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  obtained 
the  privileges  of  Latin  cities,  and,  consequently,  the 
right  of  wearing  the  Roman  logo,  by  a  law  of  Foin- 
pciue  Strabo  (Aicon.  com.  tn  Or.  in  Pum.,  p.  490), 
about  665  A.U.C. — According  to  Polyoma,  Cisalpine 
Gaul  was  included  in  the  figure  of  a  triangle,  which 
had  the  Alps  end  Apennines  for  two  of  it*  aides,  and 
the  Adriatic,  as  far  as  too  city  of  Sens  Gallics,  for  the 
base.  Tbie  is,  however,  but  s  rough  sketch,  which 
requires  a  more  accurate  delineation.  The  following 
umite  will  be  found  sufficiently  correct  to  answer  ev- 
ery purpose.  The  river  Orgus,  Ores,  will  define  the 
frontier  of  Cisalpine  Gsol  to  the  northwest,  sa  far  aa 
its  junction  with  the  Po,  which  nver  will  then  serve 
as  s  boundary  on  the  aid*  of  Liguria,  till  it  receives 
the  7'tiWon  its  right  bank-  Along  this  small  stream 
we  may  trace  the  western  limit,  up  to  its  source  ui 
tho  Apennines,  and  the  southern  along  that  chain  t; 
the  river  Rubicon.  To  the  north,  a  line  drawn  nearW 
parallel  with  the  Alpa  across  the  great  Italian  lakes 
will  serve  to  asperate  Gaul  from  Rhaua  and  other  Al- 
pine districts-  The  A  thesis,  Adigt,  from  the  point 
where  it  meets  that  line,  and  subsequently  the  Po, 
will  distinguish  it  on  the  east  and  south  from  Venetia, 
and  the  Adriatic  will  close  the  last  aide  of  thia  irregular 
figure.  The  character  which  is  given  ua  of  thia  por- 
tion of  Italy  by  the  writer*  of  antiquity  is  that  of  the 
most  fertile  and  productive  country  imaginable.  Po- 
lybiua describes  it  as  abounding  in  wine,  com,  and 
every  kind  of  grain.  Innumerable  herds  of  swine, 
both  for  public  and  private  supply,  were  bred  in  tie 
forests ;  and  aoch  was  the  abundance  of  provisions 
of  every  kind,  that  travellers  when  at  an  inn  did  not 
find  it  necessary  to  agree  on  the  price  of  any  snide 
which  they  required,  but  paid  so  much  for  the  whole 
amount  of  what  waa  furnished  them ;  and  this  charge, 
at  tho  highest,  did  not  exceed  half  a  Roman  a*.  {Po- 
lyb.,  8,  16.)  Aa  s  proof  of  tho  richness  of  thia  coun- 
try. Sirs  bo  remarks,  that  it  surpassed  all  the  rest  oi 
Italy  in  the  number  of  largo  and  opulent  towns  which 
it  contained.  The  wool  grown  hero  was  of  the  tuit«t 
and  softest  quality  ;  and  so  abundant  waa  the  aupply 
of  wine,  that  the  wooden  vessels  in  which  it  was  com 
monlv  stowed  were  of  tb*  sise  of  houses  (Straba, 
818.)  Lastly,  Cicero  styles  it  the  flower  of  Italy,  the 
support  of  the  empire  of  the  Roman  people,  the  or- 
nament of  ita  dignity.  (PAil.,  3,  6. — Cramer''*  An- 
cient Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  40,  se«f  )  « 

GaLLtBNOs,  PusLiua  Ltcunue,  son  of  the  Emperos 
Valerian,  waa  made  Coesar,  and  colleague  to  his  father. 
A.D.  268.  He  defeated ,  in  a  great  battle  near  Medio  la- 
num  (Milan),  the  Alemanni  and  other  northern  tribes, 
which  bad  made  an  irruption  into  Upper  Italy,  and 
gave  evidence  on  that  occasion  of  his  personal  bravery 
and  abilities.  He  was  also  well-informed  in  literature, 
and  was  both  an  orator  and  a  poeL  When  Valerian  wns 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Persians,  A.D.  260,  Gallieous 
took  the  reins  of  government,  and  waa  acknowledged 
aa  Auguatua.  He  appeara  to  have  given  himself  op  to 
debauchery  and  the  company  of  profligate  persons,  neg- 
lecung  the  interests  of  the  empire,  and  taking  no  pains 
to  effect  the  release  of  bia  father  from  hia  hard  captiv- 
ity, in  which  he  died.  The  barbariana  attacked  the 
empire  on  every  side,  revolts  broke  out  in  various  pxov 
inces,  where  several  commanders  assumed  the  title  oi 
emperor,  while  Gallienua  wss  loitering  at  Rome  wiiK 
his  favourites.  Vet  now  and  then  be  seemed  lo  j^a 
ken  from  bia  torpor,  at  the  newa  of  the  advance  of  ttse 
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invaders ;  and,  potting  bimaelf  at  the  bead  of  the  le- 
gion*, he  defeated  In  genu*,  who  bad  usurped  the  im- 
perii! title  in  IUyricum.  But  he  disgraced  hi*  victory 
ty  horrible  cruelties.  Meantime  Probua,  Aurelianus, 
ind  other  able  commanders,  were  strenuously  sup- 
porting the  honour  of  the  Roman  arms  in  the  East, 
where  Odcnatus,  prince  of  Palmyra,  acted  aa  a  useful 
ally  to  the  Romans  against  the  Persian*.  Usurpers 
arose  in  Egypt,  in  the  Gauls,  in  Thrace,  in  almost 
erery  province  of  the  empire,  from  which  circumstance 
this  period  has  been  styled  the  reign  of  the  thirty  ty- 
At  Last  Aurcolus,  a  man  of  obscure  birth,  some 


say  a  Dacian  shepherd  originally,  but  a  brave  soldier, 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  troop*  in  IUyncum,  en- 
tered Italy,  took  possession  of  Mediolanum,  and  even 
Rome  while  Gallienua  was  absent 
quickly,  repulsed  Aureolus,  and  de- 
feated him  m  a  great  battle,  near  the  Addua,  after 
which  the  usurper  shut  himself  up  in  Mediolanum. 
Here  he  was  besieged  by  Gallienus ;  but,  during  the 
siege,  the  emperor  was  murdered  by  some  conspira- 
tors. (Aurel.  Kiel.,  c.  23.—  Eutrop.,  9,  8.  — Zona- 
rat,  13,  Si,  mqq.) 

GallinssIa  Sylva,  a  wood  in  Campania,  near  Li- 
ternom,  that  furnished  timber  for  the  fleet  with  which 
Seztus  Pompous  infested  the  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. (Strabo,  243.)  Juvenal  mentions  the  spot 
as  a  noted  haunt  of  robbers  and  assassin*.  (Sat.,  3, 
305  )  Cicero  lead*  as  to  suppose  that  this  wood  lay 
on  the  road  from  Sinuessa  to  Naples.  (Ad  Fam.,  9, 
83.)  It  n  now  called  Fituia  it  Casul  VoUurno 
iPrattUi  ielU  Via  Ami**  p.  183.) 

Gallocbacu  or  Galatia,  an  extensive  country  of 
Asia  Minor,  occupied  by  a  horde  of  Gaul*.  Thi*  re- 
gion being  merely  a  dismembered  portion  of  ancient 
Phrygia,  it  will  only  be  necessary  here,  in  inquiring 
into  it*  former  history,  to  account  for  its  being  occu- 
pied by  the  Gsula  or  Gallo-Graeci,  from  whom  lU  new 
ippeUations  were  derived.  We  collect  from  Polybius 
sod  Livy  (the  latter  of  whom,  however,  only  copies 
from  the  former),  that  thi*  Asiatic  colony  was,  in  fact, 
but  a  detachment  of  those  vast  hordes  which  had  wan- 
dered from  Gaul  under  the  conduct  of  Brennua,  and 
arrtb  which  that  leader  had  invaded  Greece.  On  their 
imval  in  Dardsnia,  a  dispute  arose  between  some  of 
'.he  chiefs  and  the  principal  commander,  when  the  dis- 
contented troops,  to  the  number  of  20,000,  determined 
to  a  tendon  the  main  body,  and  seek  their  fortunes  else- 
«  here,  under  the  direction  of  Leonorms  and  Lutarius. 
rhcy  traversed  the  plains  of  Thrace,  and,  encamping 
tear  Byzantium,  were  for  a  time  the  bane  and  terror 
af  the  citizens,  by  the  devastations  they  committed, 
and  the  galling  tribute  they  imposed.  At  length,  bow- 
wer,  tempted  by  the  beautiful  aspect  of  the  shores  of 
Asia,  and  the  reputed  wealth  and  fertility  of  that  coun- 
r,  they  were  easily  induced  to  listen  to  the  offers  of 
king  of  Bithynia,  for  entering  into  his  ser- 
Tbey  accordingly  crossed  the  Bosporus,  and 


saving  joined  the  troops  of  Nicomedes,  were  of  great 
assistance  to  him  in  bis  war*  with  Zitxetes.  They 
bow  obtained  a  firm  footing  iu  Asia  Minor ;  and,  though 
not  more  than  80,000  men,  and  of  these  not  more  than 
ene  half  furnished  with  arms,  they  spread  ahum  and 
consternation  throughout  the  peninsula,  and  compelled 
whole  provinces  and  even  empires  to  pay  them  tribute. 
They  even  proceeded  to  divide  the  whole  of  Asia  Mi- 
Mr  among  their  three  tribes,  allotting  to  each  a  por- 
tion on  which  it  was  to  levy  impositions.  The  Hel- 
lespont was  assigned  to  the  Trocmi,  yEolis  and  Ionia 
to  the  Tolistobon,  and  the  interior  of  the  peninsula  to 
the  Teclosages.  The  settled  abode,  however,  of  the 
three  tribes  w**  in  the  country  between  the  Ssngarius 
and  Hslys,  which  tbey  had  seised,  without  resistance 
or  difficulty,  from  the  unwarlike  Phrygians.  Aa  their 
numbers  increased,  they  became  more  formidable,  and 
also  mere  imperious  in  their  exactione ;  so  that  at 


length  eveo  the  kings  of  8yria  thought  it  prudent  to 
comply  with  their  demands.  AUalus,  king  of  Perga 
mua,  was  the  only  sovereign  who  had  the  resolution 
to  refuse  at  length  to  submit  to  this  ignominious  ex 
tortion.  He  met  the  barbarians  in  the  field,  and,  sec- 
onded by  the  bravery  of  his  troop*,  obtained  a  victory 
over  these  Gallo-Gnsci,  as  they  ware  now  called,  from 
their  intermixture  with  the  Greeks  of  Phrygia  and 
Bithynia.  (Ltt.,  38,  16.)  Prueia*,  king  ot  liuhynia, 
not  long  after,  cut  to  pieces  another  body  of  Gaul*, 
and  freed  the  Hellespont  from  their  depredations. 
(Polyb.,  6,  111.)  These,  however,  were  only  partial 
advantages,  and  the  Gauls  remained  the  terror  and  ty 
rants  of  Asia  Minor,  so  says,  at  least,  the  Romso  hi* 
torian,  till  the  war  with  Antiochu*  brought  the  Roman 
armies  into  Asia.  The  victory  of  Magnesia  bavinf 
driven  that  monarch  across' the  range  of  Taurus,  ther* 
remained  the  Gallo-Gnaci  only  between  the  Roman/ 
and  tho  entice  possession  of  the  peninsula.  Then 
wanted  but  a  alight  pretext  to  justify  an  invasion  o' 
these  barbarous  hordes  in  their  own  fastnesses.  I' 
was  asserted  that  tbey  had  aided  Antiochu*  in  the  cam- 
paign which  had  rust  terminated ;  and  on  this  prctencr 
war  was  declared  against  them,  sod  the  consul  Mauli 
us  was  ordered  to  march  into  their  country,  and  re- 
duce them  by  force  of  arms.  That  general,  being 
joined  by  Attalus,  brother  of  Eumcncs,  king  of  Perga- 
mos,  with  s  select  body  of  troops,  defeated  the  Tolls 
toboii  and  Trocmi  with  prodigious  slaughter,  and  by  a 
victory  over  the  Tectosages,  no  less  decisive  than  the 
former,  terminated  the  war  .  the  small  remnant  of  the 
Gauls  being  content  to  sue  for  peace  on  any  condi 
tions.  The  Roman  senate,  satisfied  with  having  bro- 
ken the  power  of  the  Gallo-Graci,  allowed  them  to  re- 
tain possession  of  their  country,  on  condition  of  giving 
no  offence  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Perga  nuns,  who  might 
bo  considered  as  their  lieutensnt  in  Asia,  and  forsaking 
their  former  wandering  and  marauding  habits.  Previ- 
ously, as  Strabo  informs  us,  the  whole  of  Galatia  had 
been  divided  into  four  parts,  each  governed  by  a  sep- 
arate chief  named  tetrarch.  Each  tetrarcb  had  under 
him  a  judge  and  military  commander,  who  appointed 
two  lieutenants.  These  collectively  had  the  power  o! 
assembling  the  general  council,  which  met  in  a  spot 
called  Dryncmetum.  and  consisted  of  300  members. 
Thi*  assembly  decided  only  criminal  case* :  all  other 
business  was  transacted  by  the  tetrarchs  and  judges. 
Subsequently  the  number  of  tetrarchs  was  reduced  to 
three,  and  finally  to  one.  The  Utter  change  was 
made  by  the  Romans  in  favour  of  Deiotam*,  who  had 
rendered  their  arms  essential  service  in  the  Mithra- 
datic  war  (Appmn,  Bell.  Mithr.,  114),  and  who  is  so 
often  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  terms  of  the  greatest 
esteem  and  friendship.  (Fid.  Deiotarus.)  On  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  an  advanced  age,  part  of 
hia  principality  was  annexed  to  Paphlagonia  and  Pon- 
tua  under  Pole  mo ;  and  part  to  the  dominions  of 
Amyntas,  chief  of  Lycaoma,  On  the  demise  of  the 
latter,  the  whole  of  Galatia  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Romans,  and  formed  one  province  of  their  vast  em- 
pire. (Strab.,  566.— P/m.,  6,  32.)— Though  inter- 
mixed with  Greeka,  the GaUtasana retained  throughout 
their  original  tongue,  since  we  are  assured  by  St.  Je- 
rome that  in  his  day  tbey  spoke  the  same  language  as 
the  Treviri  in  Gaul.  (ProUgom.  tn  Epitt.  ad  Gala- 
to*.)  Neither  did  they  entirely  lose  their  original  sim- 
plicity af  manners  ;  for  Cicero,  in  hi*  defence  of  Deio- 
tarus (c  9),  praises  him  as  an  extensive  lAiltivator  and 
breeder  of  cattle.  Less  effeminate  also  and  debased 
by  superstition  than  the  nativea  of  Phrygia,  tbey  were 
more  ready  to  embrace  the  tidings  of  salvation  brought 
to  them  by  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  The 
ecclesiastical  notices  assign  sixteen  bishoprics  to  Ga- 
latia, under  two  divisions ;  one  called  Galatia  Con 
tidaru,  the  other  Salutaria.  (Hieroc.,  p.  696.)— No 
ancient  geogrspher  has  laid  down  with  accuracy  the 
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Vmil*  of  Gallo-Orscia.  It  1*  known  generally,  that  to  j 
tbe  west  it  bordered  upon  Phrygia  Epictetus,  and  a 
portion  of  Bithynia,  north  of  the  Sangarius :  on  the 
north  it  ranged  along  the  Dithynian  and  Paphlagonian 
chama,  ttll  it  met  the  Halys,  which  separated  it  from 
Cappadocia  towards  the  east :  on  the  south  it  was  con- 
tiguous to  Lycaonia  and  part  of  Pisidis,  till  it  met 
again  the  Phrygian  frontier,  somewhere  between  the 
sources  of  the  Sangarius  and  Alander  on  tbe  north. 
[Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  79,  seqq) 

Gallus,  I.  Caius  or  Cna?us  Sulpitrus,  was  consul 
B.C.  186.  His  name  is  honourably  connected  with 
the  history  of  ancient  seienco^jsinco  he  may  be  regard- 
ed as  the  first  individual  among  the  Romans  that  turn- 
ed his  attention  to  astronomical  studies.  Livy  states, 
that,  when  a  tribune  in  tbe  army  of  Paulus  ^Emilius 
in  Macedon,  he  foretold  an  eclipse  of  tbe  moon,  first 
to  the  consul,  and  then,  with  his  leave,  to  the  Roman 
army.  The  eclipse  took  place  on  the  evening  before 
the  great  battle  of  Pydna,  and  the  Romans,  being  pre- 
pared for  it,  were  under  no  alarm,  while  their  oppo- 
nents were  terrified,  and  deemed  it  an  omen  of  the  fall 
of  their  king  Perses.  (Liv  ,44,  37.— Compare  Cic., 
de  Senect.,  16.)  The  date  of  this  eclipse  was  168 
B.C.  Now  as  the  tables  of  Hipparchus  only  berjan 
with  162  B.C ,  Gallus  must  have  availed  himself  of 
some  (probably  Oriental)  mode  earlier  than  that  of 
Hipparchus,  but  which  has  not  come  down  to  us.  A 
passage  in  Pliny  (2,  19)  would  seem  to  have  reference 
to  a  work  composed  by  Gallus,  which  may  have  been  a 
treatise  on  eclipses,  and  such,  indeed,  is  the  opinion  of 
Hardouin  (Ad  Plin.,  I.  c).  Cicero  praises  the  as- 
trcnomical  knowledge  of  Gallus  (de  Senect*,  16),  and 
L  vy,  Valerius  Maximus,  and  Frontinus  have  not  for 
gotten  his  name.  He  is  said  to  have  repudiated  h; . 
wife  because  she  appeared  on  one  occasion  in  pubic 
without  a  veil.  ( Val.  Max.,  6, 8,  10.) — II.  CoVnelit  s, 
a  dist  nguished  Roman,  ranked  among  the  chief  of  »he 
I<atin  elegiac  writers,  and  compared  by  Quintilian  with 
Tibullus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid.  He  was  born  of  poor 
and  ignoble  parenta,  A.U.C.  685.  Forum  Jihi  is  said 
.o  have  been  the  place  of  his  birth  (Ckron.  Euseb.), 
nut  there  were  two  towns  of  tb»*  Aame  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire.  Die  one,  since  call- 
ed Friuli,  lay  within  the  district  or  that  name ;  the  other 
(now  Frejus,  in  Provence)  was  situate  on  tho  south- 
ern coast  of  the  Roman  province  of  Gallia  Narbonen- 
sis.  Some  writers  have  fixed  on  the  former  as  the 
birthplace  of  Gallus  (Hist.  Lit  Aquileiensis,  lib.  1,8. 
—Lmtti,  Notiz.  del?  Vtie  ed  Opere  de  Let.  de  Friuli, 
vol.  1,  p.  2. — Tirabosehi,  vol.  1,  nt.  1,  lib.  3,  1),  but  a 
greater  number  have  maintained  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Frcius.  (Hist.  Lift,  de  la  France,  par  les  Benedict  ins. 
— Fuhrmann,  Handbuch,  cYc,  p.  286  —  HarUs,  In- 
trod.  in  Not.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  1,  p.  333. — Midler,  Ein- 
Uilung,  vol.  2,  p.  232  )  The  Eusebisn  chronicle  is 
the  authority  which  places  his  birth  at  Forum  Julii ; 
but,  owing  to  a  corruption  in  some  of  the  manuscripts 
of  that  chronicle,  Forum  Livii  being  substituted  in  its 
room,  a  few  writers  have  supposed  that  he  was  born 
at  that  town,  now  Forli,  in  the  Romagna.  (Flaviu* 
Blondus,  Ital.  Illustrate. — Morgagni,  Opusc.  Miscell.) 
From  the  obscurity  of  bis  birth  and  of  his  original  sit- 
uation, little  is  known  concerning  the  early  years  of 
Gallus.  He  is  first  mentioned  in  history  as  accompany- 
ing Octavius  when  he  marched  to  Rome,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Modena,  to  demand  the  consulship.  He  had 
soon  so  far  ingratiated  himself  with  this  leader,  that  we 
find  him  among  the  number  of  his  advisers  after  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  and  counselling  him,  along  with 
Maecenas,  to  write  in  gentle  terms  to  the  senate,  with 
assurances  that  he  would  offer  no  violence  to  the  city, 
but  would  regulate  all  things  with  clemency  and  mod- 
eration. On  the  partition  of  the  landa  which  followed 
the  defeat  of  Brutus,  Gallus  was  appointed  to  collect, 
from  the  cantons  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Po,  a  tribute 
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which  had  been  imposed  on  the  inhabitants  in  place  of 
depriving  them  of  their  lands.    When  the  ysung  tri- 
umvir became  the  undisputed  master  of  the  western 
half  of  the  Roman  empire,  be  raised  Gallus  to  the  high- 
est honours  of  the  state ;  and  when  he  meditated  the 
appropriation  of  the  eastern  half  likewise,  he  invested 
him  with  an  important  military  command.    After  tbe 
battle  of  Actium,  he  was  opposed  to  Antony  in  pcrsor 
on  the  invasion  of  Egypt ;  and  while  Augustus  took 
possession  of  Pelusium,  its  eastern  key,  Gallus  «aa 
employed  to  make  himself  master  of  Parretonium, 
which  was  considered  its  western  barrier.  Gallus 
proved  eminently  successful  in  this  enterprise.  He 
thwarted  all  the  attempts  of  Antony  to  shake  the  fidel- 
ity of  the  soldiers,  many  of  whom  had  at  one  time 
served  under  that  leader ;  and  by  a  skilful  stratagem 
he  surprised  and  destroyed  a  number  of  vessels  which 
belonged  to  bis  adversary.    When  Augustus,  having 
at  length  encamped  near  Alexandres,  received  intelli- 
gence that  Antony  had  laid  violent  hands  on  himself, 
he  despatched  Proculeius  to  the  city,  in  order,  if  pos- 
sible, to  save  the  treasures  and  get  Cleopatra  alire  into 
his  power.    But  she  refused  to  confer  with  this  emis- 
sary otherwise  thsn  from  within  the  monument  she 
had  constructed,  Proculeius  standing  without  tbe  gate, 
which  was  strongly  barred.    Having  heard  her  propo- 
sals and  observed  the  situation  of  the  place,  Proculei- 
us returned  and  made  his  report  to  Augustus.    It  was 
then  that  Gallus  undertook  to  perform  a  part  still  more 
perfidious  and  despicable.    He  advanced  to  the  gate 
of  the  monument,  and  contrived  to  lengthen  out  e  con- 
ference with  the  queen,  till  Proculeius,  in  the  mean 
while,  having  fixed  his  scaling-ladders  to  the  walls,  en- 
tered the  tower  by  one  of  the  windows,  and  then  de- 
scended to  tho  gate  where  Cleopatra  was  discoursing 
with  his  coadjutor.    She  immediately  turned  round 
from  Gallus,  and,  seeing  that  she  was  thus  surprised, 
attempted  to  stab  herself,  but  Proculeius  wrested  tbe 
dagger  from  her  hands. — Egypt  having  been  reduced 
to  complete  submission,  its  conqueror  directed  his 
whole  attention  towards  the  administration  of  ita  in 
temal  affairs.    Its  importance  as  the  granary  from 
which  Italy  derived  the  chief  supplies  of  corn,  ita 
wealth,  its  population,  and  the  levity  of  its  inhabitants, 
all  contributed  to  render  this  recent  acquisition  s  sub- 
ject of  much  care  and  solicitude  to  Augustus.  He 
considered  it  inexpedient  to  allow  any  native  assembly 
or  council  to  meet.    He  even  thought  it  dangerous  to 
permit  any  authority  to  be  exercised  over  this  rearm 
by  the  Roman  senste  ;  and  he  accordingly  took  into 
bis  own  hands  the  whole  administration,  which,  on  his 
to  Rome,  he  determined  to  devolve  on  a  vice 
f,  supported  by  a  great  military  force  stationed  in 
of  t 


different  parts  of  the  kingdom.    Galbs  was  the  per- 
son whom  he  first  invested  with  this  prefecture  ;  and 
his  long-tried  fidelity,  his  attachment  to  his  master, 
and  his  talent  for  conciliation,  gave  every  prospect  of 
a  government  which  would  be  exercised  with  advan- 
tage to  the  prince  who  trusted  him,  and  the  people 
who  were  confided  to  his  care ;  and  so  long  as  he  act 
ed  under  the  direction  of  Augustus,  he  manifested  no 
defect  either  in  capacity  or  xeal.    He  opened  new 
conduits  from  tho  Nile,  and  caused  the  old  channels 
to  be  cleared ;  he  restored  the  vigour  of  the  laws,  pro- 
tected commerce,  and  encouraged  arts  ;  and  he  found* 
ed  another  Alexandrean  library,  the  former  magnificent 
collection  of  books  having  been  in  part  destroyed  by 
fire  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cesar.    By  these  means 
Egypt  for  a  while  enjoyed,  under  the  government  of 
Gallus,  a  prosperity  and  happiness  to  which  she  had 
long  been  a  stranger  during  the  sway  of  the  Ptolemies. 
But  the  termination  of  the  rule  of  this  first  prefect  of 
Egvpt  did  not  correspond  with  its  auspicious  com- 
mencement.   Elated  with  power,  he  soon  forgot  the 
respect  that  was  due  to  his  benefactor.    He  ascribed 
everything  to  hia  own  merit,  erecting  statjc*  to  ninu&eh 
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laroughout  all  Egypt,  and  engraving  a  record  of  his 
exploits  oo  tbe  pyramids.    In  unguarded  hours,  and 
•then  under  the  influence  of  the  double  intoxication  of 
prosperity  and  wine,  he  applied  to  his  master  the  moat 
appcoUnoua  and  insulting  expressions.   (Dio  Cast., 
53, 23.)   Indiscretion  and  vanity  were  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  acts  of  misgovern ment  and  rapine,  lie 
plundered  the  ancient  city  of  Thebes,  and  stripped  it 
of  its  principal  ornaments  (Ammmnu*  Marceli.,  16,  4), 
and  be  is  even  said,  though  on  no  very  certain  au- 
thority, to  have  filled  op  tbo  measure  of  bis  offences 
by  conspiring  against  the  life  of  the  emperor.    In  con- 
sequence of  his  misconduct,  and  of  those  jinguard- 
ed  expressions,  which  were  probably  conveyed  to  his 
master,  with  exaggeration,  by  some  false  friend  or 
enemy,  he  was  recalled  in  the  fifth  year  of  bis  gov* 
eminent ;  and  immediately  after  his  return  to  Rome, 
one  of  h;s  most  intimate  friends,  called  Largos,  stood 
forth  as  his  accuser.    Augustus,  in  the  mean  while, 
forbade  him  his  presence ;  and  the  charges,  which  now 
multipU-J  from  every  quarter,  were  brought  before  the 
senate.   Though  Gallus  bad  many  friends  among  the 
poets,  he  had  few  among  the  senators.    No  one  could 
refute  vtraes  to  Gallus,  but  a  fair  hearing  was  proba- 
bl»  denied  him.    He  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  exile, 
and  his  whole  property  was  confiscated.    (Dio  Cats., 
53,  23.)   Unable  to  endure  the  humiliation,  which 
predated  such  a  contrast  to  his  former  brilliant  for- 
tune, he  terminated  his  existence  by  a  voluntary  death. 
This  sad  conclusion  to  bis  once  prosperous  career  took 
place  A.U.C.  727,  when  he  was  in  the  forty-third  year 
of  his  age.   Augustus  is  said  to  have  mourned  the 
death  which  his  severity  had  thus  occasioned ;  and 
Suetonius,  in  the  life  of  that  emperor  (c.  66),  has  de- 
scribed the  feelings  which  he  expressed  on  receiving 
intelligence  of  his  melancholy  fate.    But  bis  sorrow 
probably  was  not  sincere  ;  and,  if  wc  may  believe 
Donatus,  he  ungeneroualy  carried  hia  resentment  so  far 
beyond  the  tomb,  as  to  command  Virgil  to  expunge 
an  eulogy  on  Gallus,  which  he  bad  introduced  near 
the  conclusion  of  the  Georgics,  and  to  substitute  in  its 
place  the  story  of  Aristsus  and  the  bees,  which,  how- 
eve;  beautiful  in  itself,  does  not  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  the  poet's  delineation  of  an  eminent  friend,  by 
whom  be  was  warmly  patronised,  and  whom,  in  re- 
turn, he  warmly  loved. — The  guilt  or  the  misfortunes 
of  Gallus  as  a  stales  man  have  been  long  since  forgot- 
ten, and  he  is  now  remembered  only  as  a  distinguished 
patron  of  learning,  and  as  an  elegant  poet.  Gallus 
was  the  friend  of  Pollio  and  Mecenas,  and  rivalled 
them,  through  life,  as  an  eminent  promoter  of  the  in- 
terests of  literature.    He  protected  Partheniua  Nice- 
nos,  a  Greek  author,  who  bad  boon  brought  to  Rome 
daring  the  Mithradatic  war,  and  who  inscribed  to  him 
his  collection  of  amorous  mythological  stories,  entitled 
Utfi  ipurixuv  xaBrifidruv,  declaring,  in  his  dedica- 
tion, that  he  addressed  the  work  to  Gallus,  as  likely  to 
furnish  incidents  which  might  be  employed  by  him  in 
the  poems  he  was  then  writing.    But  Gallus  is  best 
known  to  posterity  as  the  patron  of  Virgil,  whom  he 
[produced  to  the  notice  of  Ma-ccnas,  and  as  also  in- 
strumental in  obtaining  for  him  restitution  of  bis  farm, 
aft£r  the  partition  of  the  lands  among  the  soldiery. 
(/VasWs,  VtL  Virg.)   In  gratitude  for  these  and  other 
favonrs  conferred  on  him,  the  Mantuan  bard  has  in- 
troduced an  elegant  compliment  to  Gallus  in  tho  sixth 
eclogue  ;  and  has  devoted  the  tenth  to  the  celebration 
of  his  paasioa  for  Lycoris.    The  real  name  of  this  fe- 
male is  said  to  have  been  Cytheris.    (Serviut,  ad 
Yrrg.,  Bclog.,  10.)    She  was  an  actress  of  Mimes, 
who  to  exquisite  beauty  joined  all  the  accomplish- 
ments of  her  profession.    Besides  having  engaged  the 
i  flections  of  Gallus,  she  had  captivated  Antony,  and 
is  said  in  her  earlier  years  to  bsve  touched  the  heart 
if  Brutus.     The  passion  of  Gallus  may  be  supposed 
O  have  been  at  its  height  when  Virgil  wrote  his  tenth 
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|  eclogue,  A.U.C.  716,  at  which  period  Gallus  was 
about  thirty  years  of  age.  At  this  time  Cytheris  had 
forsaken  him  for  a  rival,  who  was  then  engaged  in  a 
military  expedition  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Alps,  and 
she  had  even  accompanied  her  new  lover  to  that  in- 
hospitable region. — The  elegies  of  Gallus  consisted 
of  four  books,  but  tbey  have  now  all  perished  ;  ibey 
were  held,  however,  in  high  estimation  so  long  si  tbey 
survived.'  Ovid  speaks  of  Tibnllus  as  the  successor 
of  Gallus,  and  as  lis  companion  m  the  Elysian  fields 
(Am.,  3,  9)  ;  and  he  oftcner  than  once  alludes  to  tho 
extensive  celebrity  which  his  verses  had  proem  ed  for 
him  aa  well  as  to  hia  mistress.  (Am.,  1,  15.)  Quin- 
tilian  ranks  him  aa  an  elegiac  poet  with  Tibullus  and 
Propertius,  though  he  thinks  bis  style  was  somewhat 
harsher  than  that  of  either.  Besides  the  four  books 
of  elegies,  Gallus  translated  or  imitated  from  the  Greek 
of  Eupborion  a  poem  on  the  Grynean  grove,  written 
in  the  manner  of  Hesiod.  He  likewise  translated  from 
the  same  Euphorion  a  number  of  ancient  mythological 
fables,  such  as  the  stories  of  Scylla  and  Philomela 
Gallua  also  wroto  a  number  of  epigrams. — Tbe  font 
elegies,  which  were  first  published  in  the  year  1500 
by  Pompomus  G  auric  us,  aa  tbe  work  of  Cornelius 
Gallus,  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  Maximianua  Gallus,  who  lived  in  tbe  reign  of  An- 
astasius.  Tbey  are  chiefly  filled  with  complaints  of 
the  miseries  and  deprivations  of  extreme  old  sge,  s 
theme  not  likely  to  be  chosen  by  Gallus,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  forty-two.  Aldus  Manutius,  tbe  son  of 
Paullus,  published  another  elegy,  under  the  name  of 
Aainius  Gallus,  the  son  of  PoUio,  whom  he  appear? 
to  have  confounded  with  Cornelius  Gallua.  Though 
superior  to  the  others  in  point  of  poetical  style,  it  has 
no  better  claims  to  authenticity.  (Durdop,  Hist.  Rom. 
lot.,  vol.  3,  p.  429,  teqo.)  The  best  edition  of  lbs 
pieces  and  fragments  attributed  to  Gallus  is  that  »f 
Wernedorff  in  the  Porta  Lattni  Minorti.— III.  ./Eli  m, 
the  first  and  the  only  Roman  that  ever  \ enetrated  w  tb 
an  army  into  the  interior  of  Arabia.  He  was  of 
equestrian  rank,  and  waa  appointed  by  Augustus  im- 
perial procurator  in  Egypt.  Tbe  Arabiana  of  that  day 
had  accumulated  great  riches  by  the  trade  with  India. 
This  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  Romans,  and  iElius 
Gallus  was  sent  to  subdue  them.  The  expedition, 
however,  signally  failed,  in  consequence  of  tbe  treach- 
ery of  Sylleus,  the  commander  of  the  Arabian  auxil- 
iaries who  formed  part  of  the  Roman  force.  This 
leader,  influenced  by  patriotic  motives,  guided  the  ar- 
my of  the  invaders  into  sandy  deserts,  from  which  they 
were  glad  to  retreat  with  considerable  loss.  The  fleet, 
in  like  manner,  which  accompanied  the  expedition, 
was  led  into  shoals  where  a  large  number  of  vessels 
were  lost.  Syllans  paid  for  bis  patriotic  treachery 
with  his  life.  An  account  of  the  whole  affair  is  giver, 
by  Strabo,  who  was  tbe  intimate  friend  of  Gallus. 
(Strub.,  779,  teqq.)  Pliny  and  Dio  Cassius  also  fur- 
nish us  with  information  on  this  subject  which  is  not 
contained  in  the  narrative  of  Strabo.  (Dio  Cast.,  53, 
29.)  Great  difficulty  arises,  however,  in  attempting 
to  adopt  the  accounts  which  we  thus  obtain  with  the 
state  of  geographical  knowledge  at  tbe  present  day 
(Consult  Gosseton,  Recherche*,  vol.  2,  p.  116.—/) 
Saey,  Mem.  de  VAcad.  Act  Inter.,  dec.,  vol.  48,  p.  511. 
— Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  p.  116,  teqq.)  Valesius 
(Valoia),  Burmann,  and  Simsonhave  noticed  the  erm: 
of  Caaaubon  (ad  Strab.,  I.  c),  who  confounds  this  Mli 
us  Gallus  with  Cornelius  Gallus  the  poet  — IV.  Fie 
vius  Claudius  Constantino*,  brother  of  the  Emperor 
Julian,  and  nephew  to  Constantino  tbe  Great.  In 
351  A.D.,  Constantios,  tbe  son  of  Constantino, granted 
him  tbe  dignity  of  Cesar,  and  sent  him  to  Antioch. 
But  the  power  with  which  he  was  invested  called  fortl 
nothing  but  vice,  and  Constantius  bavins  recalled  him 
A.D.  354,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  in  orison,  ft 
I  the  age  of  twenty-nine. 
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u  <  auarId.*,  a  people  near  the  mouths  of  the  Gan- 
ges. Ptolemy  assign*  them  a  capital,  called  Ganga 
kegia,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Ganges,  which 
D'Anville  places  in  latitude  24°  60',  and  makes  the 
site  to  coincide  with  that  of  Raji-mohoL  The  G  an- 
garia* were  allies  of  the  Prasii,  who  lay  nearer  the 
Indus  towards  the  northwest.  The  united  forces  of 
these  two  nations  awaited  the  army  of  Alexander  on 
tlie  other  side  of  the  Hyphasis ;  but  report  made  thorn 
so  formidable  for  numbers  and  valour,  that  the  wearied 
and  alarmed  Macedonians  refused  to  cross  the  stream, 
in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  and  remonstrances  of  their 
king.  (Justin,  12,  8.— Curt.,  9,  2.— Virg.,  £n.,  8, 
27.) 

Ganges,  a  famous  river  of  India,  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Hindustan,  is  called  Podia,  and  is  else 
named  Burnt  Gong  a,  or  the  Great  River,  and  Gonga, 
or  the  river,  by  way  of  eminence  ;  and  hence  the  C 


considered  peculiarly  holy.  The  placet  mott  svj*r 
stitiously  revered  are  the  junetioos  of  rivers,  callesf 
Prayags,  the  principal  of  which  is  that  of  the  Jumna 
with  the  Ganges  at  Allahabad.  In  the  British  court* 
of  justice,  the  water  of  the  Ganges  is  used  lor  «»ear 
ing  Hindus,  as  the  Koran  is  for  Mohammedan*,  anc 
the  Gospel  for  Christiana.  (Malte  Brun,  Gcogr.,** 
3,  p.  16,  *cqq.) 

Gangkticus  Sines,  now  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  tnts 
which  the  Ganges  falls. 

Ganymkdes,  son  of  Tros  and  of  Callirhoe  daughter 
of  the  Scamander.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  beaa- 
ty,  and  on  this  account,  according  to  the  legend,  wu 
carried  off  to  Olympus  by  an  eagle,  to  be  the  cup- 
bearer of  Jove,  who  gave  Tros,  as  a  compensation, 
some  horses  of  the  Olympian  breed.  (Hot*.,  U  ,  6, 
265,  seq—Id.  ib.,  20,  234,  stq.—Hom.,  Hvma,*, 
202.)    One  of  the  Cyclic  poeta  (#».  Schol.  adEunf., 


ropean  name  of  the  stream  is  derived.  The  Sanscrit  Or  est.,  1390)  said,  that  Jupiter  gave  Laomedon  a  gold* 
name  of  the  Ganges  (Padda)  signifies  foot,  because  en  vine  for  Ganymede.    The  son  of  Tros  succeeded 


the  Brahmins,  in  their  fabulous  legends,  make  the 
river  to  flow  from  the  foot  of  Beschan,  who  is  the 
same  with  Vischnou,  or  the  preserving  deity.  This 
great  stream,  together  with  the  Burrampooter,  whose 
twin-sister  it  has  not  unaptly  been  denominated,  baa 
its  source  in  the  vaat  mountains  of  Thibet.  It  seeks 
the  plains  of  Hindustan  by  the  west,  and  pursues  the 
early  part  of  its  course  through  nigged  valleys  and  de- 
files. After  wandering  about  eight  hundred  miles 
through  these  mountainous  regions,  it  issues  forth  a 
deity  to  the  superstitious  yet  gladdened  Hindu.  This 
river  was  unknown  to  Herodotus,  as  he  does  not  men- 
tion it,  though  it  became  famous  in  a  century  after- 
ward. Its  source  was  for  a  long  period  involved  in 
obscurity.  A  survey,  however,  baa  been  recently  made 
oy  the  British-Indian  government,  and  it  has  been 
found  to  issue  in  a  small  stream,  under  the  name  of 
Wwgirathy,  from  under  a  mass  of  perpetual  snow,  ac 


Hebe  as  cup-bearer  of  the  skies.  (  Vid.  Hebe.)  They 
who  wish  to  give  an  historical  aspect  to  this  legend, 
make  Ganvmcdcs  to  have  been  carried  off  byTaoulus. 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  fable  of  Gisymede*. 
according  to  Knight,  seems  to  have  arisen  from  some 
symbolical  composition,  representing  the  act  of  fructi- 
fying nature,  attended  by  Power  and  Wisdom:  «d 
this  composition  would  appear  to  have  been  at  ran 
misunderstood,  and  afterward  misrepresented  in pseti 
cai  fiction.  For  the  lines  in  the  Ilisd  alluding  to  u 
are,  ae  Knight  maintains,  spurious  ;  and,  according  w 
Pindar,  the  most  orthodox,  perhaps,  of  all  the  poet*, 
Ganymede  waa  not  the  son  of  Tros,  but  a  mighn 
genius  or  deity,  who  regulated  or  caused  the  over- 
flo wings  of  the  Nile  by  the  motion  of  his  feet.  {Sc\d 
in  Aral.  Phanom.,  v.  282.)  His  being,  therefore, 
the  cup-bearer  of  Jupiter,  means  no  more  than  that  b? 
was  the  distributor  of  the  waters  between  heaven  and 


cumulated  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Bimmalch  I  earth,  and,  consequently,  a  distinct  personifiesiioo  ef 


Mountains,  between  31°  and  32°  north  latitude,  and 
78°  and  79°  cast  longitude.  It  ia  computed  to  be 
1500  miles  in  length,  and  at  five  hundred  miles  from 
its  mouth  is,  during  the  rainy  season,  four  miles  broad 
ami  sixty  feet  deep.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  the 
Jumna,  the  Gogra,  and  the  Burrampooter.  The  whole 
number  of  atreams  which  flow  into  it  are  eleven. 
About  two  hundred  miles  from  the  see,  the  Delta  of 
the  Ganges  commences  by  the  dividing  of  the  river. 
Two  branches,  the  Cossimbazxar  and  the  IeUinghy, 
are  given  off  to  the  west.  These  unite  to  form  the 
Hoogley,  or  Bhagirathy,  on  which  the  port  of  Calcutta 
is  situated.  It  is  the  ouly  branch  commonly  navi- 
gated by  ships,  and  in  some  years  it  is  not  navigable 
for  two  or  three  months.  The  only  secondary  branch 
which  is  at  all  navigable  for  boats,  is  the  Chandah 
River.  That  part  of  the  Delta  which  borders  on  the  sea 
is  composed  of  a  labyrinth  of  creeks  and  rivers,  called 
the  Sunderbunds,  with  numeroua  islands,  covered  with 
the  profuse  and  rank  vegetation  called  jungle,  afford- 
ing haunts  to  numerous  tigers.  These  branches  oc- 
cupy an  extent  of  two  hundred  milee  along  shore. 
The  Ganges  rises  fifteen  feet  by  the  end  of  June, 
owing  to  the  heavy  rains.  The  remainder  of  its  rise, 
which  is  in  all  thirty-two  feet,  is  occssioned  by  the 
rains  which  fall  in  Bengal.  By  the  end  of  July,  all 
the  lower  parts  of  the  country  adjoining  the  Ganges, 
as  well  as  the  Burrampooter,  are  overflowed  for  a 
width  of  one  hundred  miles,  nothing  appearing  but 
Tillages,  trees,  and  the  aites  of  some  places  that 
have  been  deserted.  The  line  of  the  Ganges  which 
lies  between  Gangotree,  or  the  source  of  the  leading 
stream,  and  Sagor  island,  below  Calcutta,  ia  held 
particularly  sacred.  The  main  body,  which  goes  east 
to  join  the  Brahmapootra,  is  not  regarded  with  equal, 
veneration.  Wherever  the  river  happens  to  run  from 
mi  th  to  north,  contrary  to  its  usual  direction,  it  ia 


that  attribute  of  Jupiter,  which  is  otherwise  signified 
by  the  epithet  Pluvius.  Hence  he  is  only  another 
modification  of  the  same  personification  as  Atti*.  Ado- 
nis, and  Bacchus  ;  who  are  all  occasionally  represented 
holding  the  patera  or  cup  ;  which  ia  also  given,  wits 
the  cornucopia!,  to  their  subordinate  emanations,  tat 
local  genii ;  of  which  many  amall  figures  in  brass  ve 
extant.  (Inquiry  into  the  Symb.  Lang.,  die,  y  l*1- 
—Class.  Journ.,  vol.  25,  p.  42.) 

Garamantrs  (sing.  Garamas),  a  people  of  Afnci. 
south  of  Fazania,  deriving  their  name  from  the  city  « 
Garama,  now  Games.  They  were  slightly  known  M 
the  Romans  under  Augustus,  in  whose  time  *omt 
claim  was  made  to  a  triumph  over  tbem,  on  which  ac- 
count they  are  mentioned  by  Virgil.  ( Virg.,  £* *> 
198 ;  6, 795.— Luean,  4, 334  —  Plin  ,  5, 8.-&L  ltd, 
1,142;  11,  181.) 

G  aramantib,  a  nymph,  mother  of  Iarbss,  by  Jup1 
ter.    (Virg.,  £n.,  4,  198.) 

Garganub,  a  mountain  of  Apulia,  terminating  in  ' 
hold  promontory  of  the  same  name  (Garganom  Pro- 
roontorium),  now  Punta  di  Vitsti.  Strabo  (284)  set *» 
to  have  considered  the  whole  of  that  extensive  neck  ol 
land,  lying  between  the  bay  of  Rodi  and  that  of  A»a» 
fredimia,  as  the  Garganum  Promontorium,  for 
scribes  it  ss  running  out  to  see  for  the  space  of  300 
stadia,  or  37  miles.  Scylax  seems  to  refer  to  th"* 
mountain  under  the  name  of  Arion.    (ftripwv,  ^ 

5.  )  Frequent  allusion  is  made  to  this  celebrs'w 
ridge  snd  headland  by  the  Latin  poets,  especially  on 
account  of  its  fine  groves  of  oaks.  (Horat-,  0i'*> 
9— Id.,  Ep.,  2,  1,  200— St/.  Ital.,  8,  6?0. 

6,  378.) 

GaroafhIa,  a  valley  near  Pis  taps,  with  a  fbur.u« 
of  the  same  name,  where  Actseon  was  torn  to  p1**** 
by  his  dogs.  ((hid.  Met.,  3,  156.)  The  fountain  ol 
Gargophia  was  situate  about  a  mile  and  a 
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bom  Platsea,  on  Mount  Citbssron,  towards  the  Atho- 
aiu  frontier.    (GtU,  Liu.,  p.  1 13.) 

Ganoancs  (plur.  a,  arum),  one  of  tbe  summits  of 
Ida,  lb*  roots  of  which  formed  the  promontory  of  Lec- 
sam.    It  is  generally  supposed  to  havo  been  the  high- 


eit  peak  of  the  range,  but  this  honour  must  be  assigned 
to  tbe  ancient  Cotylus.  (Hothouse's  Travels,  Lett.  42.) 
On  Gargarua  wis  t  town  named  Gargara.  (Siral/o, 
621  )  I>r.  Hunt  gives  so  interesting  account  of  his 
ascent  of  Gargarua.  He  found  the  summit  covered 
with  snow,  snu  mentions  tbe  following  particular  rela- 
tive to  it*  ancient  name.  *'  I  have  ventured  to  record 
a  circumstance  which  proves  on  how  fanciful  a  founda- 
tion etymological  reasonings  are  founded.  Our  guide, 
when  he  pointed  expressively  to  the  snow  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  repeated  the  words  Gar,  gar, '  Snow, 
snow,'  in  which  an  enthusiastic  topographer  of  the  Iliad 
would  easily  have  traced  the  ancient  name  of  Garga- 
rua "  ( Welpele's  Memoirs,  vol.  1,  p.  122. — Com- 
pare, in  relation  to  Gargarus,  Clarke1*  Travel*,  Greece, 
Egypt,  dec,  toL  3,  p.  166.) 

GaaecTToa,  a  demos  or  borough  of  the  tribe  iEgcis 
in  Atoea,  where  Eurystbeos  is  said  to  have  been  bu- 
ried. (Steph-  Byz.,  s.  v.— Strabo,  377.)  It  was  the 
i'lniiplaee  of  Epicurus.  (Diog.  Laert.,  10,  1.)  The 
modc-ru  Kralalo  is  supposed  to  occupy  its  site.  (Stu- 
nt's Ant.  ofAth.,  3,  p.  16— Spon.,  vol.  2,  p.  104  — 
GeWs  Itin.,  p.  75.) 

GaaoMNa,  now  tbe  Garonne,  a  river  of  Gaol,  which 
rises  in  the  valley  of  Arrmn,  to  the  south  of  Bertrand, 
among  the  Pyrenees,  and  falls  into  the  Oceanua  Can- 
tabncua,  or  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  general  course  of 
this  river,  which  extends  to  about  360  miles,  is  north- 
west. After  its  junction  with  the  Doranius  or  Dor- 
iagnc,  below  liurdegala  or  Bmirdeaux,  it  assumes  tbe 
name  of  Gwnde.  According  to  Julius  Ctaaar'a  divis- 
on  of  Gaiha,  the  Garumna  was  the  boundary  of  Aqui- 
Daia,  and  separated  that  distnet  from  Gallia  Celtics, 
rhis  river  is  navigable  to  Tolosa  or  Toulouse,  and 
.-cntnunkates  with  the  Mediterranean  by  means  of  the 
ratal  of  Louis  XIV.,  about  180  miles  long,  made 
enough  Langiudoc.  (Mela,  3,  %.—Mannert,  Geogr., 
«)  2,  p.  117.) 

Gaooambla,  a  village  of  Assyria,  in  the  district  of 
Alarm,  and  about  500  stadia  from  Arbela.  (Aman, 
5, 1  )  The  battle  between  Alexander  and  Darius  took 
place  near  this  spot ;  but,  as  Arbela  waa  a  considera- 
ble town,  the  Greeks  chose  to  distinguish  the  conflict  ■ 
by  the  name  of  the  latter.  Gaugamela  is  said  to  have 
f  igmned,  in  Persian,  "  the  house  of  the  camel"  and  to 
have  been  so  called  because  Darius,  the  son  of  Hys- 
taspes,  baring  escaped  upon  his  camel  across  iho  des- 
eits  of  Scythis,  when  retreating  from  tbe  latter  coun- 
try, placed  the  animal  here,  and  apppinted  the  revenue 
of  certain  villages  for  its  maintenance.  (Plat.,  Vit. 
Alex.,  c.  31.) 

Gaclus,  I.  a  small  island  adjacent  to  Melite  or 
Malta,  now  called  Goto.  (Plin.,  3, 8.)— II.  Another 
below  tbe  south  shore  of  Crete,  now  called  Gozo  of 
C'tfWia,  for  distinction'  sake  from  Goto  of  Malta. 

Gaubcs,  a  ridge  of  mountains  bordering  on  Lake 
tveroos,  and  now  called  Monte  Barbaro.  It  was  fa- 
moos  for  it*  wines.  (Lucan,  3, 666,  scqq—Sil.  Ital. , 
a,  SU.—Stat.  Silt  ,  3,  5,  99.) 

Ga&a,  one  of  tbe  five  Philistine  satrapies  or  princi- 
palities, situate  towards  tbe  southern  extremity  of  Ca- 
naan, about  16  miles  south  of  Ascalon  (Itm.  Am.,  p. 
150),  and  a  email  distance  from  the  Mediterranean. 
Its  port  was  called  Gazamrum  Portus.  As  the  name 
of  the  city  of  Gaza  appears  in  the  first  book  of  Moses 
'  10 f  18),  Meia  most  of  course  be  mistaken,  who  says 
rt  is  of  Persian  origin,  and  states  that  Cambyaes 
made  this  place  his  chief  magazine  in  the  expedition 
agam&l  Egypt.  (Mela,  1,  11.)  It  was,  however,  an 
at  and  strongly-fortified  place,  as  being  situate 
tbe  borders  of  that  country.    Alexander  took 


and  destroyed  it,  after  it  had  made  a  powerful  resist- 
ance for  the  space  of  two  months.  (Arrian,  3,  27.— 
Quintus  Curtius,  4,  6.)  Aatiochus  the  Great  sacked 
it,  and  it  was  several  times  taken  from  the  Syrians  by 
the  Maccabees.  (Polyb .,  excerpt.  Vales. — Maccai.,  1, 
1 1,  81.— Jo*epAiu,  Ant.  Jud.,  13,  21.)  It  was  after- 
ward subjected  to  new  losses,  so  that  St.  Luke  states 
(Acts,  8,  26)  that  it  was,  in  his  time,  a  desert  place. 
Erasmus  Schmid,  Besa,  and  Le  Moyne,  however,  fu* 
lowing  the  Syriac  version,  refer  the  word  Ipvuoc,  in  the 
original,  not  to  Gaza,  but  to  the  way  leading  towards 
it.  They  are  refuted  by  Reland.  Strabo  notices 
"Gaza,  tbe  desert,"  which  agrees  with  the  Acts. 
The  place  was  called  Constantia  afterward.  It  is 
now  termed  by  the  Arabs  Jtassa,  with  a  strong  guttu 
ral  expression.  The  ancient  name  in  Hebrew  signifies 
strong.  (Compare  Manncrl,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p. 
263.) 

Grbbnka  or  Cbvsnna,  now  Cevennee,  a  chain  ot 
mountains  in  Gaul,  which  separated*  the  Helvii  from 
tbe  Arvemi,  in  that  part  of  the  Roman  province  cor 
responding  to  tbe  modern  Langucdoc.  The  Pyrenees 
join  the  Cevennes,  these  last  the  Vosges,  which  in 
their  turn  unite  with  Jura  to  the  south,  and  form  the 
Ardennes  to  the  north.  The  name  Cebenna  appears 
to  contain  the  Celtic  radical  Pen  or  Ben,  "  a  summit, r 
so  that  the  name  probably  meant  "  the  lofty  range.* 
(Malte-Brun,  Geogr.,  vol.  4,  p.  389,  Brussels  el.) 

GbdhosI a,  a  sandy  and  barren  province  of  Persia 
south  and  southeast  of  Carmania,  and  lying  along  the 
Mare  Erythraum.  It  is  now  called  Mekran.  In  pass- 
ing through  this  country,  the  army  of  Alexander  under 
went  very  great  hardships,  from  want  of  water  an>* 
provisions,  and  from  columns  of  moving  sand.  It' 
principal  cily  was  Purs,  now  Fohrea.    (Strabo,  720 
— Arrian,  6,  23,  seqq.)    Wahl  compares  the  nam. 
Gedrosia  with  the  Persian  dshiaadurusckt,  "  rough,1 
"  stormy,"  "  boisterous,"  from  the  boisterous  ani 
stormy  waves  that  beat  upon  its  coast.    ( V order  urn 
Mutel-Asien,  p.  685.) 

Gels,  I.  a  river  of  Sicily,  to  the  east  of  the  Hime 
ra,  and  falling  into  the  sea  on  the  southeastern  coast, 
near  the  city  of  the  same  name.  The  appellation  Gels 
is  said  to  have  been  given  to  it  from  tbe  icy  coldness 
of  its  waters,  tbe  term  gela  (compare  the  Latin  gelu) 
having  the  meaning  of  "  ice"  in  the  languages  of  the 
Opici  and  Siculi.  (Stepk.  Byz.,  s.  v.)  Virgil  applies 
the  epithet  vmmoms  to  Gela,  meaning,  according  to 
some,  the  city,  or,  as  others  think,  the  river.  The  for- 
mer opinion  is  the  more  correct  one.  The  city  was 
termed  by  the  poet "  immanis"  ("  of  monster  •symbol'''). 
in  allusion  to  the  Minotaur  on  its  coins.  Those,  how 
ever,  who  refer  the  epithet  to  the  river,  make  it  si  a 
nify  "cruel,"  i.  e.,  perilous,  and  consider  it  as  allu- 
ding to  the  numerous  whirlpools  in  this  stream,  whence 
Ovid  remarks,  "  Et  te  vorticibus  non  adeundc  Gela." 
(Fast.,  4,  470.— Virg.,  £n.,  3,  702.)  The  modern 
name  of  the  Gela  is,  according  to  Cluverius,  the  Ghi- 
or  "  Icy  river."— II.  A  city  of  Sicily,  on  the 
southeastern  coast,  a  short  distance  from  the  sea  and 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  ( Vid. 
Gela,  I.)  It  was  founded  by  a  joint  colony  from 
Crete  and  from  Lindus  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  4fi 
years  after  the  foundation  of  Syracuse.  (Herod.,  7, 
153. — Thucyd  y  6,  4.)  Gela  became  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Grecian  colonies  in  Sicily,  and,  108 
years  after  its  own  foundation,  it  colonized  Agrigen- 
turn.  This  state  of  prosperity  continued  until  the 
time  of  Gelon,  who  removed  a  large  part  of  its  in- 
habitants to  Syracuse.  After  this  it  sank  in  impor- 
tance, and  never  recovered  its  former  power,  but  re- 
ceived another  blow  at  a  later  period,  when  Dicnysiui 
the  elder,  being  unable  to  save  the  place  from  trx 
Carthaginians,  carried  off  all  the  people  to  fads  capita) 
(Vid.  Dionysius  I.)  The  Geioans  subsequently  re 
to  their  citv,  but  only  to  encounter  new  m 
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Rrtunes.  Agathocles,  suspecting  the  inhabitants  of 
favouring  the  Carthaginians,  suddenly  made  himself 
of  Gela,  put  to  death  4000  of  the  wealthiest 
a,  confiscated  their  property,  and  placed  a  gar- 
rison in  the  city.   The  final  blow  was  at  Uat  received 

from  its  own  colony  Agrigentum.    Phintias,  tyrant  of  Ian  opponent.    (Herodot.,  7,  164, 


people,  applied  to  Gelon  for  assistance,    Thi»  craft 

prince,  gladly  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  ei 
tending  bis  dominions,  marched  to  Svracuw,  mu 
which  be  was  admitted  by  the  popular'  party  (BC 
485),  who  bad  not  the 


latter  place,  wishing  to  perpetuate  his  name,  built 
Um  email  bat  commodious  city  of  Phintias,  called  after 
mmself,  and  transferred  to  it  all  the  inhabitants  of  Gela. 
From  this  period,  therefore,  404  years  after  iu  found- 
ation, the  city  of  Gela  ceased  to  exist.  On  a  part  of 
the  ancient  eite  stands  the  modern  Terra  Nova.  The 
plains  around  Gela  (Camw  Geld)  were  famed  for 
their  fertility  and  beauty.  (Diod.  Sic,  II,  25. — Id., 
13,  98.— Id.,  19,  108  —Id.,  20,  31.— Id.,  22,  2.— 
St  abo,  \\%.—Mannerl,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p.  345.) 


become  master  of  Syracuse,  he  appointed  his  brotba 
Hiero  governor  of  Gela,  and  exerted  all  his  endeiv 
ours  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  his  new  acquisition 
In  order  to  increase  the  population  of  Syracuse,  he  <le 
s t roved  Camanna,  and  removed  all  •ts  inhabitants,  to 
get  her  with  a  great  number  of  the  citizens  of  Gela,  tt 
his  favourite  city.  By  hia  various  conquest*  and  hit 
great  abilities,  be  became  a  very  powerful  monarch , 
and  therefore,  when  the  Greeks  expected  the  invalid 
of  Xerxes,  ambassadors  were  sent  bv  them  to  Svnv 


(•kllios,  Aulus  (or,  as  some  manuscripts  give  the  cuse,  to  secure,  if  possible,  his  assistance  in  the  to 

name,  Agellius),  a  Latin  grammarian,  born  at  Rome  Gelon  promised  to  send  to  their  aid  two  hundred  tn- 


ln  the  early  part  of  the  second  century,  and  who  died 
at  the  beginning  sf  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelioa.  We 
have  but  fow  particulars  of  hia  life.  We  know  that  he 
atudied  rhetoric  under  Cornelius  Fronto  at  Rome,  and 
philosophy  under  Pbavorinus  at  Athens,  and  that,  on 
hia  return  to  Rome,  while  still  at  an  early  age,  he  was 
made  one  of  the  oentumvm  or  judges  in  civil  causes 
(Noct.  Alt.,  14,  2.)  Gelliua  haa  left  behind  him  one 
work  entitled  Nodes  Attic*,  "  Attic  Nights. '»  It  was 
written,  as  be  informs  ua  in  the  preface,  during  the 
winter  evenings  in  Attica,  to  amuse  his  children  in 
their  hours  of  relaxation.  It  appears,  from  hia  own 
account,  that  be  bad  been  accustomed  to  keep  a  com- 
monplace book,  in  which  he  entered  whatever  be  heard 
in  conversation,  or  met  with  in  bis  private  reading,  that 
appeared  worthy  of  remembrance.  In  composing  his 
"  Nocte*  Attica?'  he  seems  merely  to  havo  copied  the 
contents  of  hia  commonplace  book,  with  a  little  altera- 
tion in  the  language,  but  without  any  attempt  at  class- 
ification or  arrangement.  The  work  contains  anec- 
dotes and  arguments,  scraps  of  history  and  pieces 
of  poetry,  and  dissertations  on  various  points  in  phi- 
losophy, geometry,  and  grammar.  Amid  much  that 
is  trifling  and  puerile,  we  obtain  information  on  many 
subjects  relating  to  antiquity,  of  which  we  must  other- 
wise have  been  ignorant.  It  is  divided  into  twenty 
books,  which  are  still  extant,  excepting  the  eighth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh.  He  mentions,  in  the 
conclusion  of  his  preface,  his  intention  of  continuing 
the  work,  which  he  probably,  however,  never  carried 
into  effect  —The  style  of  Aulus  Gellius  is  in  general 

the  old  writers,  ho  is  often  carried  too  far,  and  intro- 
duces too  many  forms  of  expression  from  the  earlier 
comic  poets,  whom  he  seems  meet  anxious  to  take  for 
his  models  in  this  respect.  That  he  invented,  how- 
ever, any  new  terms  himself  seems  hardly  credible. 
The  beat  editions  of  Aulus  Gellius  are,  thai  of  Grono- 
vins,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1706,  4 to,  and  that  of  Lion,  Get- 
ting., 1824.  2  vols.  8vo.  (Scholl,  that.  Lit.  Rom., 
vol.  3,  p.  ZXO.  —  Hmhr,  Getch.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p. 
718.) 

Gelon,  a  native  of  Gela  in  Sicily,  who  rose  from 
the  station  of  a  private  citizen  to  be  supreme  ruler  of 
Gela  and  Syracuse.  He  was  descended  from  an  an- 
cient family,  which  originally  came  from  Teles,  an  isl- 
and off  the  coast  of  Caria,  and  settled  at  Gem,  when 
it  waa  first  colonized  by  the  Rhodians.  During  the 
time  that  Hippocrates  reigned  at  Gela  (B.C.  408-49 1 ), 
Gelon  waa  appointed  commander  of  the  cavalry,  and 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  various  wars  which 
Hippocrates  carried  on  against  the  Grecian  cities  in 
Sicily.  On  the  desth  of  Hippocrates,  who  fell  in  bat- 
tle against  the  Sicnli,  Gelon  aeized  the  supreme  power, 
B.C.  491.  Soon  afterward  a  more  splendid  prize  fell 
in  hia  way.  The  nobles  and  landholders  (yupopot)  of 
Syracuse,  who  had  been  driven  from  the  city  by  i 


rcmos,  twenty  thousand  heavy-aimed  troops,  two  thou- 
sand cavalry,  and  aix  thousand  light-armed  troops,  pro- 
vided the  supreme  command  were  given  to  him.  Tab 
offer  being  indignantly  rejected  by  the  I^codemoniaa 
and  Athenian  ambassadors,  Gelon  sent,  according  tc 
Herodotus,  an  individual  named  Cadmus  to  Delphi, 
with  great  treasures,  and  with  orders  to  present  them 
to  Xerxes  if  be  proved  victorious  in  the  comma  war 
{Herod.,  7,  157-164.)  This  statement,  however,  was 
denied  by  the  Syracusans,  who  said  that  Gelon  wools' 
have  assisted  tbo  Greeks,  if  be  had  not  been  preventcc 
by  an  invasion  of  the  CerthBginians,  with  a  force 
amounting  to  three  hundred  thousand  men,  under  the 
command  of  Hamilcar.  This  great  army  was  entire!) 
defeated  near  Himera  by  Gelon,  and  Tberon  monarci 
of  Agrigentum,  on  the  same  day,  according  to  Herod 
otus,  on  which  the  battle  of  Salamis  waa  fought  (He 
rod.,  7,  165,  «0*f)  An  account  of  this  expedition  i 
also  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (11,  21),  who  stair* 
that  the  battle  between  Gelon  and  the  Cert  hag  in  i*l« 
was  fought  on  the  same  day  as  thst  at  Thermopylae 
There  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  regular  under- 
standing between  Xerxes  and  the  Carthaginians,  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  the  latter  were  to  attack  the 
Greeks  in  Sicily,  while  the  Persian  monarch  was  u 
move  down  upon  Attica  and  the  Peloponnesus — Go 
Ion  appears  to  have  used  with  moderation  the  powoi 
which  he  had  acquired  by  violence,  and  to  have  en- 
deared himself  to  the  Syracusans  by  the  equity  of  hit 
government,  and  by  the  encouragement  be  gave  te 
commerce  and  the  fine  arts.  We  are  informed  by 
Plutarch,  that  posterity  remembered  with  gratitude  the 
virtues  and  abilities  of  Gelon,  snd  that  the  Svracouru 
would  not  allow  his  statues  to  be  destroyed  together 
with  those  of  the  other  tyrants,  when  Timoleon  be- 
came master  of  tk*  city.  (PhU.,  Vit.  Thud.)  He 
died  B.C.  478,  snd  was  succeeded  by  his  brotha 
Hiero.  (Arittot.,  Polit.,  5,  12. — Eneyel.  U*.  Knmci , 
vol.  11,  p.  108.) 

Giloi,  the  inhabitants  of  Gels  (Virg..  3. 
701.) 

Gel6nzs  and  Grl6ni,  a  people  of  Scythia,  included 
by  Herodotus  (4,  108)  among  the  Budini.  The  his- 
torian speaks  of  their  wooden  city  called  Gelon  us,  and 
makes  them  to  have  been  originally  a  Grecian  race, 
who  transplanted  themselves  from  the  trading  por'j 
of  Greece  and  settled  among  the  Budini,  where  tbey 
used  a  language  partly  Scythian  and  partly  Grecian 
This  account,  however,  appears  very  unsatisfactory. 
It  is  better  to  refer  the  Geloni  to  that  curious  chair 
which  connects  the  earlier  history  of  Grecian  civibza 
tion  with  the  regions  of  the  remote  East,  by  means  ol 
sacerdotal  colonies  scattered  throughout  the  wilds  of 
Scythia.  (Compare  the  remarks  of  Ritter,  VerhoIU. 
p.  266.) 

GbmonI«  Scalje,  steps  st  Rome,  near  tne  prison 
called  Tullianum,  down  which  the  bodies  of  thoee  v*h« 


sjrettioa^ftheir  skives,  supported  by  the  rest  of  the  |  had  been  executed  in  prison  were  thrown  into  tim  Fo- 
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icm,  to  bo  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude.  (  Vol. 
Max.,  6,  9  — Lri».,  38,  69  ) 

OiMASva,  a  town  of  the  Aorelieni,  on  the  Ligeris 
u  Lotre,  which  ran  through  it.  It  was  afterward  called 
Aurehaiu,  from  the  name  of  the  people,  and  is  now 
Orkaat.  (Get.,  B.  C,  7,  3  —Luemn,  1,  440.) 

OiKAoai,  a  people  of  Vindelicia.   {Vid.  Brenni.) 

GEnir*,  a  city  of  the  AUobroges,  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Lacus  Lemanus  or  Lake  of  Geneva, 
an  the  sooth  bank  of  the  Rbodenus  or  Rhone.  The 
modern  name  is  the  same  as  the  ancient.  (Cote., 
B.  0 , 1,  6.) 

Gisszatc  (more  correctly  Gsisrbich),  king  of  the 
Vandals,  wu  U^e  illegitimate  brother  of  Gondenc, 
whom  be  succeeded  A.D.  489.    In  the  same  year  he 
left  Spam,  which  had  been  partly  conquered  by  the  Van- 
dals, and  crossed  over  into  Africa,  at  the  solicitation 
of  Boniface,  governor  of  that  province,  who  had  been 
mduced,  by  the  arts  of  his  rival  Actius,  to  rebel  against 
Valeiitmiaa  III.,  emperor  of  the  West.    Bonifsce  soon 
repeated  of  the  step  he  had  taken,  and  advanced  to 
meet  the  invader.    But  bis  repentance  came  too  late. 
The  Moors  joined  the  standard  of  Genseric,  and  the 
powerful  sect  of  the  Donatists,  who  had  been  cruelly 
persecuted  by  the  Catholics,  assisted  him  against  their 
oppressors.    Boniface  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  re- 
tire into  Hippo  Regius,  where  he  remained  till  he  ob- 
tained a  fresh  supply  of  troops.  Having  ventured  upon 
a  second  battle,  and  being  again  defeated,  he  abandon- 
ed the  province  to  the  barbarians,  and  sailed  away  to 
Italy.    A  peace  was  concluded  between  Genseric  and 
die  Earperor  of  the  West,  by  which  all  Africa  to  the 
west  of  Carthage  was  ceded  to  the  Vandals.  This, 
ftowever,  did  not  long  continue,  and  the  city  of  .Car- 
riage was  taken  by  the  Vandals,  by  surprise,  A.D.  489. 
The  Emperors  of  the  West  and  East  made  great  prep- 
irations  for  the  recovery  of  the  province,  but  an  alli- 
ance which  Genscnc  made  with  Attila,  king  of  the 
Hans,  effectually  secured  him  against  their  attempts. 
Genseric'e  next  object  was  the  formation  of  a  naval 
power:  an  immense  number  of  ships  were  built,  and 
tus  Beets  ravaged  the  shores  of  Sicdy  and  Italy.  In- 
vited by  the  Empress  Eudoxia,  be  sailed  op  the  Tiber, 
A.D.  455,  and  permitted  bis  soldiers,  for  tbe  apace  of 
Gcrmeen  days,  to  pillage  Rome.    In  A.D.  460  he  de- 
stroyed the  tleet  which  the  Emperor  Majorian  had  col- 
eeted  (or  the  invasion  of  Africa ;  and,  as  his  power 
ncreased,  bis  ravages  became  more  extensive.  The 
island  of  Sardinia  was  conquered,  and  Spain,  Italy, 
Sicily,  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor  were  plunder- 
ed every  year  by  tbe  Vandal  pirates.    Leo,  the  emper- 
or of  the  East,  at  laat  resolved  to  make  a  vigorous 
effort  for  the  recovery  of  Africa.    A  great  army  was 
assembled,  and  the  command  waa  given  to  Basilicas. 
He  landed  at  Bona,  and  at  first  met  with  considerable 
access,  but  was  at  length  obliged  to  retire  from  the 
province.    After  this  victory  Genseric  met  with  no 
farther  opposition,  but  remained  undisturbed  master  of 
the  sea  till  bia  death,  which  happened  A.D.  477.  He 
wis  succeeded  by  his  son  Hunncric.   Genseric  was  an 
\rian,  and  is  said  to  have  persecuted  the  Cstholics 
with  great  cruelty.    (Proeop.,  de  Bell.  Vana\—Gib- 
tea,  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  33-36.) 

Gain-To  s,  king  of  the  Illyrians,  sold  his  services  to 
Penes,  kins  of  Macedonia,  for  ten  talents,  and  threw 
into  prison  the  Roman  ambassadors.  He  was  addicted 
to  intemperance,  and  nated  by  bia  subjects.  Tbe  orator 
Vntcius  conquered  him  in  tbe  apace  of  twenty  or  thirty 
days,  and  led  Gentius  himself,  his  wife,  brother,  and 
children  in  triumph  at  Rome.  (Lie.,  43,  19,  »eqq.) 

Gxirea,  now  Genoa,  a  celebrated  town  of  Liguns. 
/r.  the  second  Punic  war,  Genua,  then  a  celebrated 
rmponam.  took  part  with  the  Romans,  and  was,  in 
consequence,  plundered  and  burned  by  Mago  the  Car- 
thaginian. (Lee  ,  38,  46.)  It  waa  a'terward  rebuilt 
W  the  Rofns.oafLis  .3n.  i),„,d  was  made  a  roumcip- 


ium.  A  curious  fact,  illustrative  of  toe  ciavory  of 
Genua,  waa  brought  to  light  by  the  discovery  of  a  brs- 
zen  tablet,  in  1506,  near  tbe  city.  This  monomer* 
informs  us.  that  a  dispute  having  arisen  between  the 
Genuatc  and  Veiturii,  on  tbe  subject  of  their  respect- 
ive boundaries,  commissioners  were  appointed  by  the 
Roman  senate,  A.U.C.  636,  to  settle  the  limits  of  tbe 
two  territories  ;  and  the  tablet  gives  the  r-sult  of  their 
labours.  In  the  time  of  Strabe,  Genua  seems  to  have 
been  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  particularly  an  tim- 
ber, which  was  brought  from  tbe  mountains,  where  it 
gTew  to  a  great  size.  Some  of  it,  being  richly  veined, 
was  used  for  making  tables,  which  were  thought 
scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  cedar-wood.  Other  com 
mod  i ties  were  cattle,  skins,  and  honey,  which  the  Li- 
gurisns  exchanged  for  oil  and  Italian  wine,  none  being 
grown  on  their  coast. — In  later  Umcs  we  find  tho  name 
written  Janus,  from  an  idea  that  it  was  founded  by 
Janus,  which  Clover  justly  rejects  as  absurd.  (Itai, 
Ant.,  vol.  1,  p.  70. — Cremer'a  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  1, 
p.  36,  teqq.) 

GknucIa  Lkx,  proposod  by  tbe  tribune  Geuucius, 
A.U.C.  411,  that  no  one  should  enjoy  the  same  office 
twice  within  ten  years,  nor  be  invested  with  two  ofB 
ccs  in  one  year.    (Lie.,  7, 43.) 

GbnOsos,  a  river  of  Illyrkam.  Cellarius  places  it 
to  the  south  of  the  Apeus  and  north  of  Apollonia  ;  but 
Km  so  and  others  make  it  the  same  with  the  Panyasus 
of  Ptolemy,  to  tbe  south  of  Dyrrhachium.  The  mod- 
em name,  if  Cellarius  be  correct,  is  the  Scmno  or  Sto- 
mtra.  Krase,  however,  makes  it  the  hcumi.  (flu- 
choff  und  miler,  Wdrterb.,  p.  5fl.) 

GboponIca  (Teuirovind),  ot  "  a  treatise  on  Agricul- 
ture" (from  yia,  ytj,  "  the  earth,"  and  mvitt,  **  to  be- 
ettne  labour  upon"),  the  title  of  a  compilation,  in  Greek 
of  precepts  on  rural  economy,  extracted  from  ancient 
writers.  The  compiler,  in  bis  procemium,  shows  thai 
he  was  living  at  Constantinople,  and  dedicated  his  wort 
to  the  Emperor  Constantino,  "  a  successor  of  Constan- 
tine,  tbe  first  Christian  emperor,"  stating  that  he  wrott 
it  in  compliance  with  his  desire,  and  praising  him  for 
bis  zeal  for  science  and  philosophy,  and  also  for  bis 
philanthropic  disposition.  Tbe  emperor  bare  meant  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  Constantino  Porpby- 
rogenitus,  and  tbe  compilation  is  generally  ascribed  to 
Cassianua  Bassus,  a  native  of  Bithynia,  who,  however, 
is  stated  by  others  to  have  lived  some  centuries  before 
tbe  time  of  Porphvrogenitos.  The  question  respecting 
tho  authorship  of  the  Geoponiea  has  excited  much  dis- 
cussion, and  Needham,  in  his  edition  of  tho  work  ( Can- 
tab., 1 704),  haa  treated  the  subject  at  great  length.  The 
work  is  divided  into  twenty  books,  which  are  subdi 
vided  into  short  chapters,  explaining  tba  various  pro 
cesses  of  cultivation  adapted  to  various  soils  and  crops, 
and  the  rural  labours  suited  to  the  different  seasons  of 
the  year ;  together  with  directions  for  sowing  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  com  and  pulse ;  for  training  the  vine, 
and  the  art  of  wine-making,  upon  which  the  author  is 
very  diffuse.  He  also  treats  of  olrvo-plantations  and 
oil-making,  of  orchards  and  fruit-trees,  of  evergreens, 
of  kitchen-gardens,  of  tbe  insects  and  reptiles  that  are 
injurious  to  plants,  of  tbe  economy  of  tbe  poultry-yard, 
of  the  horse,  the  ass,  and  the  camel ;  of  homed  cattle, 
sheep,  goata,  pigs,  dec.,  and  the  care  they  require  ;  of 
tbe  method  of  salting  meat ;  and,  lastly,  of  the  various 
kinds  of  fishes.  Every  chapter  is  inscribed  with  tbe 
name  of  the  author  from  whom  it  is  taken,  and  the 
compiler  gives,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  book,  a 
list  of  the  principal  authorities.  Other  authors  be*idei 
these  are  quoted  in  the  course  of  the  work.  Two  or 
three  chapters  sre  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Caasi- 
anna,  who  speaks  of  himself  in  them  aa  a  native  a 
Maratonymus  in  Bithynia,  where  he  had  an  estate 
(Geopon.,  5,  6,  et  86.)  The  work  ia  eor.ous,  as  giv- 
ing a  course  of  ancient  agriculture,  collected  from  tbe 
most  approved  authorities  then  exunt     The  best  rdi 
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non  of  the  Geoponica  ia  that  t»f  Nicies*  Lip*.,  1781, 
4  vols.  8 to.  (Encycl.  U*.  Knowl.,  vol.  11,  p.  156. — 
Sckoli,  Ge*ek.  Grieck.  Lilt.,  vol.  3,  p.  438.) 

GkoroIca,  the  title  of  Virgil's  poem  on  husbandry. 
(Ktd.  Virgilius.) 

GsRjsrrua,  a  promontory  of  Eubcea,  terminating 
the  island  to  the  southwest.  It  is  now  Cape  Mantdo. 
{Homer,  Od.,  3,  176.— Eurip.,  Orwf.v.  992.)  There 
was  a  well-frequented  haven  near  the  promontory. 
(PHn.,  4,  1%.—Stepk.  Byx.,  ».  *.) 

Gibois  or  Geroitha,  a  city  of  Dardaoia  in  Troas, 
a  settlement  of  the  ancient  Teocri,  and,  consequent- 
ly, a  town  of  very  great  antiquity.  (Herod.,  5,  122. 
— Id.,  7,  43  )  Oepbaloy  an  early  historian,  who  is 
cited  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  Athcnxus,  and 
others  as  having  written  a  history  of  Troy,  was  a  na- 
tive of  this  place.  (Dion.  Hal.,  A.  JR.,  1,  p.  180. — 
Athtn.,  9,  p.  883.— Strab.,  m.—Steph,  Buz.,  *.  «. 
Aptoth},  TpaiKOf.)  Gergia,  according  to  Xenophon, 
was  a  place  of  strength,  having  an  acropolis  and  very 
lofty  walls,  and  one  of  the  chief  towns  held  by  Mama, 
die  Dardanian  princess.  (X«n.,  Ht*t.  Gr.,  3,  1,  12.) 
It  had  a  temple  sacred  to  Apollo  Gergithius,  and  was 
said  to  have  given  birth  toMie  sibyl,  who  is  sometimes 
called  Erythnea,  from  Erythre,  a  small  place  on  Mount 
Ida  (Dion.  Hal ,  1,  56),  and  at  others  Gergithia.  In 
confirmation  of  this  fact,  it  was  observed  that  the  coins 
of  this  city  hsd  the  effigy  of  the  prophetess  impressed 
upon  them.  ( Phlegm',  ap.  Stepk.  ays.,  *.  v.  Tepyit. ) 
Some  of  these  coins  are  still  extant,  and  accord  with 
the  testimony  of  Phlegon.  They  are  thus  described 
by  numismatic  writers:  "Caput  muliebre  adveraum 
aurealum  cum  atola  ad  colinm  R.  TEP.  Sphinx  alata 
scdens  A\,  3."  (Settmu,  Lett.  Numi*m.,  t.  1,  p.  88.) 
It  appears  from  Strabo  that  Gergitha  having  been  uken 
by  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  he  removed  the  inhab- 
tanta  to  the  sources  of  the  Caicus,  where  he  founded 
a  new  town  of  the  same  namo.  (Strab.,  616.)  The 
Romans,  according  to  Livy,  made  over  the  territory  of 
the  old  town  to  the  Ilienses  (38,  39).  Herodotus,  in 
describing  Xorxes'  march  along  the  Hellespont,  states 
that  he  had  the  town  of  Da  rd  anus  on  his  left,  and  Ger- 
githa on  the  right ;  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
latter  must  have  been  situated  inland,  and  towards 
Mount  Ida.  (Herod.,  7,  43.— Cramer's  Asia  Minor, 
vol.  1,  p.  84,  ecqq.) 

GcroovIa,  a  strong  town  and  fortress  of  Gaul,  be- 
longing to  the  Arverni.  It  was  situate  on  a  very  high 
mountain,  and  of  difficult  access  on  all  sides.  It  is 
now  Gergovit.    (Cos.,  B.  G.,  7,  9.) 

Gkrman!  a.  The  word  German  is  was  employed  by 
(he  Romans  to  designate  a  country  of  greater  extent 
than  modem  Germany.  They  included  under  ibis  name 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  east  of  the  Rhine  and  north 
of  the  Danube,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  German 
Ocean  and  the  Baltic,  including  Denmark  and  the 
neighbouring  islands,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Sarma- 
tians  and  Dacians.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  ascer- 
tain bow  far  Germany  stretched  to  the  East  Accord- 
ing to  Strabo  (2S9)(  Germanic  tribes  dwelt  nearly  as  far 
as  the  mouths  of  the  Borysthenes  (or  Dnieper).  The 
northern  and  northeastern  parts  of  Gaul  were  also 
known  under  the  name  of  Germany  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  emperorsv  after  the  province  of  Belgica  had 
been  subdivided  into  Germania  Prima  and  Germania 
Seeunda. 

1.  Origin  of  the  Germanic  nation*. 

Tne  origin  of  the  Germanic  nations  is  involved  in 
anceitainty.  The  inhabitants  of  the  beautiful  re- 
gions of  Italy,  who  had  never  known  a  rougher  coun- 
ty, could  hardly  believe  that  any  nation  had  desert- 
id  its  native  soil  to  dwell  in  the  forests  of  Germany, 
where  severe  cold  prevailed  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  and  where,  even  in  summer,  impenetrable  for- 
ests prevented  the  genial  rays  of  the  ran  from  reach- 
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ing  the  giound.  They  thought  thai  the  Gtrmaiu 
must  have  lived  there  from  the  beginning,  and  mere 
fore  called  them  indigence,  or  "  natives  of  the  sod." 
(Tacit.,  de  Mar.  Germ.,  2.)  Modern  inquiries,  how- 
ever, have  traced  the  descent  of  the  Germanic  ract 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Asia ;  since  it  is  now  indisputa- 
bly established  that  the  Teutonic  dialects  belong  is 
one  great  family  with  the  Latin,  the  Greek,  the  San- 
scrit, and  the  other  languages  of  the  Indo-Gercitue 
chain.  Von  Hammer  calls  the  Germans  a  Bacttiano 
Median  nation.  He  makes  the  name  Germani  or  Scr- 
mani,  in  its  primitive  import,  to  have  meant  those  »be 
followed  the  worship  of  Buddha,  and  hence  the  Ger- 
mans, according  to  him,  are  that  anejjmt  and  primiuvr 
race  who  came  down  from  the  mountains  of  L'ppci 
Asia,  the  cradle  of  the  human  species,  and,  spreading 
themselves  over  the  low  country  more  to  the  souui, 
gave  origin  to  the  Persian  and  other  early  nations. 
Hence  the  name  Dschcrmama  applied  in  early  time- 
to  all  that  tract  of  country  which  lay  to  the  north  o) 
the  Oxua.  The  land  of  Erman,  therefore,  which  wai 
situate  beyond  this  river,  and  which  corresponds  U 
the  modern  Chorasin,  is  made  by  Von  Hammer  the 
native  home  of  the  Germanic  race,  and  the  German* 
themselves  are,  as  he  informs  us,  called  Jhckermatu, 
tbeir  primitive  rame,  by  the  Oriental  writers  down 
to  the  fourteenth  century.  (Von  Hammer,  Wtesj. 
Jakrb.,  vol.  2,  p.  319.— Compare  vol.  9,  p.  39.)  An- 
other remarkable  circumstance  is,  that,  besides  the 
name  referred  to,  that  of  the  modern  Prussian*  may  be 
found  under  its  primitive  form  in  the  Persian  tongue 
We  have  there  the  term  Prueehan  or  Perueckan,  m 
the  sense  of  "  a  people."  In  Meninski  (I,  p.  633)  wf 
have  Beru**an  and  Benuckan,  in  the  sense  of  "earn 
munUa*  ejwdemreligioni*,"  while,  in  Ftrgltengi  Scho- 
uri,  Penuchan  or  Poruschan  more  than  once  occurs 
(Vol.  1.  B.  182,  V.  I.  Z.  and  S.  183,  e.  Z.)  Even  ti* 
name  Sachs cn  or  Saasen  (Saxona)  ia  to  be  found  in  the 
Persian  tongue,  under  the  form  Sassan,  as  indicating 
not  only  the  last  dynasty  of  the  Persian  empire  (the 
Sassanides),  but  also  those  acquainted  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Dcssatin,  the  old  Persian  dialect  of  which 
is  far  more  nearly  related  to  the  Gothic  than  the  mod- 
ern Persian  to  the  German.  In  the  Oriental  histories, 
moreover,  mention  is  made  of  the  dynasty  of  the  sons 
of  Boia,  in  whom  we  may  eaaily  recognise  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Boii ;  while  traces  of  the  name  of 
the  Catti  may  be  found  in  that  of  Kat,  in  Chora.*  in 
(Fergk.  Schuuri,  B.  231 .)  The  Geta\  too,  freqeently 
appear  under  the  appellation  of  the  Dtckete  in  the  his- 
tory of  Timour ;  and  finally,  the  name  of  the  Frank* 
has  been  traced  to  the  Persian  Efrhcng,  "  reason"  or 
"  understanding."  ( Von  Hammer,  in  Krnse'*  Artktm 
der  Germanischcn  Volierttamme,  bft.  2,  p.  124,  ****.) 
Even  as  early  as  the  lime  ot  Herodotus,  the  name  of  the 
Tep/iuviot  (GermanO)  appears  among  the  ancient  Per 
sian  tribe*  (Herod.,  1,  126),  while  the  analogies  be 
tween  the  Persian  and  German  are  so  striking  as  to 
have  excited  the  attention  of  every  intelligent  scholar 
Von  Hammer  has  promised  to  show  remarkable  affin- 
ities between  upward  of  4000  German  and  Persian 
words.  (Archir.,  p.  126,  nor.)  And,  besides  all  this, 
an  ancient  Georgian  MS,  of  laws,  recently  brought  to 
light,  proves  conclusively,  that  the  Georgian  nstiou  had 
among  them  ordeal*  precisely  similar  to  those  oi  the 
early  Germans,  and  also  the  same  judicial  forms  of 
proceeding,  and  the  same  system  of  satisfactions  to  be 
paid  in  cases  of  homicide,  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
party  slain.  (Annal.  de  legi*lat.  el  de  Juritprudn:*, 
Nro.  40,  Pari*,  1829.  —  Compare,  on  the  general 
question  of  German  and  Persian  affinities,  Aaeteng, 
Muhrudaie*,  vol.  1,  p.  278,  aeaq—Id.  ib.,  vol.  2,  p 
170,  *eqq. — Hitler,  Erdkunde,  vol.  2,  p.  674.—  ll. 
Vorkalk,  p.  307. — Norberg,  de  Orig.  Germ.,  p.  591.- 
Lxnk,  Urvclt,  p.  \7Q.  —  Pfi*ter,  Geack.  der  Dtuitck 
vol.  1,  p.  34,  *eqq.,  p.  619,  «ej.)  Now,  'f  these  p»en> 
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•es  be  true,  ami  they  ire  acknowledged  to  be  so  by 
tvery  scholar  who  has  examined  them,  the  commonly - 
received  derivation  of  the  name  German*  falls  to  the 
pound.    The  advocate*  for  this  etymology  maintain, 
that  the  appellation  in  question  comes  from  wer, "  war," 
and  main,  "  a  man,"  and  that  **  German?'  therefore 
means  "men  of  war"  or  " warriors,"  the  Roman  al- 
phabet, in  consequence  of  its  not  having  any  to,  con- 
vening this  letter  into  a  soft  g ■    They  refer  tflso  to 
Tacitus,  who  states,  that  the  Tungri  first  assumed  this 
name  on  crossing  the  Rhine,  and  that  it  gradually 
spread  over  the  whole  nation.    (De  Mor.  Germ.,  8.) 
Others  again  assert,  that  the  term  is  of  Celtic  origin, 
and  was  first  applied  by  the  Gauls  to  their  German 
conquerors,  ana  they  deduce  it  from  the  Celtic  gerr, 
"  war,"  and  mann,  "  a  man,"   (Lenunre,  Ind.  Gtogr., 
ad  Cm*.,  s.  ».,  p.  869.)    The  true  origin  of  the  name, 
however,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  must  be  sought 
in  the  remote  East. — There  was  also  another  nation- 
al name  which  the  Germans  applied  to  themselves, 
and  that  was  Tentoncs.    In  this  we  recognise  at  once 
the  root  of  the  modern  term  Deutsche  or  TtuJtehe  *  and 
lbs  appellation  would  seem  to  have  come  from  the 
old  German  word  Diet,  "  a  people,"  and  to  have  been 
used  as  a  name  for  the  whole  German  race,  consid- 
ered as  forming  but  one  people,  though  divided  into 
many  independent  tribes.     (Klemm,  Germ.  Alter- 
thumsk.,  p.  79.) 

3.  Geographical  acquaintance  with  Ancient  Germany. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  very  little  knowledge 
of  Germany  before  the  time  of  Julius  Cesar,  who  met 
with  several  Germanic  tribes  in  Gaul,  and  crossed  the 
Rhine  on  two  occasions,  rather  with  the  view  of  pre- 
venting their  incursions  into  Gaul,  than  of  making 
any  permanent  conquests.  His  acquaintance  was, 
however,  limited  to  those  tribes  which  dwelt  on,  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  Under  the  early  Roman  emper- 
ors many  of  these  tribes  were  subdued,  and  the  coun- 
try west  of  the  Visurgis  (or  Weser)  was  frequently 
traversed  by  the  Roman  armies.  But  at  no  period 
bad  the  Romans  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try east  of  this  river ;  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to 
fix  with  certainty  the  position  of  the  Gorman  tribes, 
particularly  as  the  Germans  were  a  no  made  people. 
Some  parts  of  Germany  were  inhabited  by  the  Gauls, 
who  were,  according  to  Cesar  (B.  G.,  6,  84),  the 
more  warlike  nation  in  early  times.  Tacitus,  at  a  later 
day,  dmdes  the  Germans  into  three  great  tribes, 
which  were  subdivided  into  many  smaller  ones:  1. 
the  Ingsvone*,  bordering  on  the  ocean.  2.  Hermi- 
one#,  inhabiting  the  central  parts.  3.  Istsevones,  in- 
cluding ail  the  others.  Pliny .(4,  14)  makes  five  divis- 
ion*:  1.  Vmdili,  including  the  Burgondiones,  Vsrini, 
Carini,  and  Gulloncs.  8.  Ingnvones,  including  the 
Cimbn,  Tentones,  and  Chauci.  3.  Istssrones,  near 
the  Rhine,  including  the  midland  Cimbri.  4.  Her- 
tnwn**.  inhabiting  the  central  parts,  including  the 
Suevi.  Hermonduri,  Catti,  and  Cberosci.  5.  Peuci- 
at  an  J  Beatams,  bordering  on  the  Dacians. 

3.  ttawners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Germans. 

O  r  principal  information  on  this  subject  is  derived 
from  Tacitus,  who  wrote  a  separate  treatise  on  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Germanic  tribes,  entitled  "  De 
Alt .  MontrttM,  et  Pofulis  Germanut."  Occasional 
fjofta-  e*  and  scattered  hinta  are  also  found  in  the  works 
•f  r  sjer  ancient  authors,  particularly  hi  the  Gallic  com- 
ma) tares  of  Cesar. — A  nation  free  from  any  foreign 
k%ti  mixture  (say  the  Roman  writers),  as  is  proved  by 
*V%  »  peculiar  national  physiognomy,  inhabits  tbecoun- 
tvv«*  beyond  the  Rhine,  with  fierce  blue  eyes,  deep 
j^jtrm  hair,  a  robust  frame,  and  a  gigantic  height ;  in- 
ured to  cold  and  hunger,  bat  not  to  thirst  snd  heat, 
warlike,  honest,  faithful,  friendly  and  unsuspicious 
towards  friends,  but  towards  enemies  cunning  and  dis- 


sembling; scorning  every  restraint,  considering  Lido 
pendence  as  the  most  precious  of  all  things,  and  there- 
fore ready  to  give  up  life  rather  than  liberty.  Unac- 
quainted with  the  arts  of  civilisation,  ignorant  of  agri 
culture  and  of  the  use  of  metals  and  letters,  the  Ger- 
man lives  in  bis  forests  and  pastures,  supported  by  the 
chase,  and  the  produce  of  his  herds  and  flocks ;  bit 
life  being  divided  between  inaction,  sensual  pleasuxec 
and  great  hardship*.  In  time  of  peace,  sleep  and  idle- 
ness, by  day  and  night,  arc  the  sole  pleasure  of  the  in- 
dolent, discontented  warrior.  *ho  longs  for  war,  and 
manly,  dangerous  adventure*.  Till  these  arrive,  be 
surrender*  himself,  with  all  the  passion  of  unrestrained 
nature,  to  drinking  and  gaming.  A  beverage,  prepared 
with  little  art  from  wheat  and  barley,  indemnifies  him 
for  the  absence  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  which  nature 
has  denied  him,  and  exhilarates  his  noisy  feasts.  His 
personal  liberty  is  not  too  precious  to  be  staked  on  the 
cast  of  a  die ;  and,  faithful  to  his*word,  he  suffers  him- 
self to  be  fettered,  without  resistance,  by  the  lucky 
winner,  and  sold  into  distant  slavery.  The  form  ot 
government,  in  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  is  demo- 
cratic. The  German  obeys  general  and  positive  laws 
less  than  the  casual  ascendancy  of  birth  or  valour,  Ot 
eloquence  or  superstitious  reverence.  On  the  shore* 
of  the  Baltic  there  are  several  tribes  which  acknowl- 
edge the  authority  of  kings,  without,  however,  resign- 
ing the  natural  rights  of  man.  Mutual  protection 
forming  the  tie  which  unites  the  Germans,  the  neces- 
sity was  early  felt  of  rendering  individual  opinion  sub- 
ject to  that  of  the  majority ;  and  these  few  rude  out- 
lines of  political  society  are  sufficient  for  a  nation  dee 
titute  of  high  ambition.  The  youth,  bom  of  free  pa- 
rents and  ripened  to  manhood,  is  conducted  into  tha 
general  assembly  of  bis  countrymen,  furnished  with  the 
shield  and  spear,  and  received  ss  an  equal  and  worthy 
member  of  their  warlike  republic.  These  assemblies, 
consisting  of  men  able  to  bear  arms,  and  belonging  to 
the  same  tribe,  are  summoned  at  fixed  periods  or  on 
sudden  emergencies.  The  free  vote  of  the  members 
of  these  councils  decides  on  public  offences,  the  elec- 
tion of  magistrates,  on  war  or  peace.  For  though  the 
leaders  are  allowed  to  discuss  all  subjects  previously, 
yet  the  right  of  deciding  and  executing  is  solely  with 
tho  people.  Impatient  of  delay,  and  obeying  the  im- 
pulse of  their  passions,  wjthout  regard  to  justice  or 
policy,  the  Germans  are  quick  in  adopting  resolutions. 
Their  applause  or  dissatisfaction  is  announced  by  the 
clashing  of  their  arms  or  by  a  murmur.  In  times  of 
danger  a  leader  is  chosen,  to  whom  several  tribes  sub- 
mit. The  most  valiant  is  selected  for  this  purpose,  to 
lead  his  countrymen  more  by  bis  example  than  his  au- 
thority. As  soon  as  the  danger  is  past,  his  authority, 
reluctantly  borne  by  his  free-minded  countrymen, 
ceases.  In  time*  of  peace,  no  other  superior  ia  known 
than  the  prince*,  who  are  chosen  in  the  assemblies  to 
distribute  jostice,  or  compose  differences  in  their  re- 
spective districts.  Every  prince  lias  a  guard  and  a 
council  of  100  persons.  Although  the  Romans  called 
several  German  princes  kings,  yet  these  rulers  had  not 
so  much  ss  the  right  of  punishing  a  freeman  with  death, 
or  imprisonment,  or  blows.  A  nation  to  which  ctcry 
kind  of  restraint  was  thus  odious,  and  which  acknowl- 
edged no  authority,  respected  no  obligations  but  those 
which  they  imposed  upon  themselves.  To  leaders  of 
approved  valour  the  noblest  youths  voluntarily  devoted 
their  arms  and  services  ;  ana  a*  the  former  vied  with 
each  other  in  assembling  the  bravest  compsnions 
around  them,  so  the  Utter  contended  for  the  fsvoui  of 
their  leaders.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  leader  to  be  the 
first  in  courage  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  tl>e  duty  of 
his  companion*  not  to  be  inferior  to  him.  To  survive 
his  fall  was  an  indelible  disgrace  to  his  companiona, 
for  it  was  their  most  sacred  duty  to  defend  his  person, 
snd  to  heighten  his  glory  bv  tbeir  own  deeds.  The 
leader  fought  for  victory,  his  companions,  foi  the'i 
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cadcr.  Valour  was  the  grace  of  man,  chastity  iho 
virtue  of  woman  The  primitive  nationa  of  German 
origin  attached  something  of  a  sacred  character  to  the 
female  sex.  Polygamy  was  only  permitted  to  the 
princes  as  a  means  of  extending  their  connexions ; 
divorce  whs  forbidden  rather  by  a  sense  of  propriety 
than  by  law.  Adultery  was  consioered  an  inexpiablo 
crime,  and  was,  therefore,  very  rare.  Seduction  was 
not  to  be  excused  on  any  consideration.  The  religious 
notions  of  this  race  could  not  but  be  rode  and  imper- 
fect. The  sun  and  moon,  fire  and  earth,  were  their 
deities,  whom  they  worshipped,  with  some  imaginary 
beings  to  whom  they  ascribed  the  direction  of  the  most 
important  circumstances  of  life,  and  whose  will  the 
priests  pretended  to  divine  by  secret  arts.  Their  tem- 
ples were  caverns,  rendered  sacred  by  the  veneration 
of  many  generations.  The  ordeals  so  famous  in  the 
middle  ages  were  considered  by  them  infallible  in  all 
dubious  cases.  Religion  afforded  the  most  powerful 
means  for  inflaming  their  courage.  The  sacred  stand- 
ards, preserved  in  the  dark  recesses  of  consecrated 
caverns,  were  raised  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  their 
enemies  were  devoted,  with  dreadful  imprecations,  to 
the  gods  of  war  and  thunder.  The  valiant  only  en- 
joyed the  favour  of  the  gods  ;  a  warlike  life,  and  death 
in  battle,  were  considered  as  the  surest  means  of  at- 
taining the  joys  of  the  other  world,  where  the  heroes 
were  rejoiced  by  the  relation  of  their  deeds,  while  sit- 
ting around  the  festal  table,  and  quaffing  beer  out  of 
large  horns  or  the  sculls  of  their  enemies.  But  the 
glory  which  the  priests  promised  after  death  was  con- 
ferred by  the  bards  on  earth.  They  celebrated  in  the 
battle  and  at  the  triumphal  feasts  the  glorious  heroes 
of  past  days,  the  ancestors  of  the  brave  who  listened 
to  their  simple  but  fiery  strains,  and  were  inspired  by 
them  with  contempt  of  death,  and  kindled  to  glorious 

4.  History  of  Ancient  Germany. 

Tha  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with  the  an- 
.lant  Germans  in  B.C.  113,  when  they  appeared  un- 
der the  name  of  Teuton es  and  Cimbri,  on  the  confines 
of  the  Roman  dominion,  and  then  moving  south,  car- 
ried the  terror  of  their  arms  over  Gaul  and  part  of  Nor- 
thern Italy,  until  overthrown  by  Menus  and  Catulus 
(103  and  101  B.C.).  When  Julius  Cesar  had  estab- 
lished himself  in  Gaul,  be  became  acquainted  with  a 
nation  then  designated  by  the  nsme  of  Germans.  Ari- 
ovistus,  the  leader  of  the  nation,  which  had  previously 
inhsbited  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  attempted  to  es- 
tablish himself  in  Gaul,  but,  being  defeated  by  Caesar, 
he  was  obliged  to  flee  beyond  the  Rhine.    Of  the  fu- 

Stives  who  returned  over  the  Rhine,  the  nation  of  the 
arcomanni  seems  to  have  been  formed.  Cesar  cross- 
ed the  Rhine  twice ;  not  with  the  view  of  making  con- 
quests in  that  wilderness,  but  to  secure  Gsul  against 
the  destructive  irruptions  of  the  barbarians.  He  even 
enlisted  Germans  in  his  army,  first  against  the  Gauls, 
then  against  Pompey.  He  obtained  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  those  tribes  only  that  lived  nearest  to  the 
Rhine,  as  the  Ubii,  Sygambri,  Usipetes,  and  Tenctcri. 
The) rest  of  Germany,  he  was  told,  was  inhabited  by 
the  Suevi,  who  were  divided  into  100  districts,  each 
of  which  annually  sent  1000  men  in  quest  of  booty. 
They  lived  more  by  hunting  and  pasture  than  by  agri- 
culture, held  their  fields  in  common,  and  prevented  the 
approach  of  foreign  rations  by  devastating  their  bor- 
lere.  This  accoa  v.  is  true,  if  it  is  applied  to  the  Ger- 
mans in  general,  and  if  by  the  100  districts  are  under- 
stood different  tribes. — The  civil  wars  diverted  the 
attention  of  the  Romans  from  Germany.  The  confed- 
eracy of  the  Sygambri  made  inroads  into  Gaul  with 
impunity,  and  Agrippa  transferred  the  Ubii,  who  were 
card  pressed  by  tbem,  to  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine. 
But  the  Sygambri  having  defeated  Lollius,  the  legato 
a<  Augustus  (A.U  C.  739),  the  emperor  himself  hast- 
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cned  to  the  Rhine,  erected  fortifications  along  tha 
banks  of  this  river  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  roe* 
my,  and  gave  his  stepson  Drusus  the  chief  command 
against  them.    This  general  was  victorious  in  several 
expeditions,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  Elbe.   He  diet 
A.U.C  745.   Tibenus,  after  him,  held  the  chief  com- 
mand on  the  Rhine  during  two  years,  and  exercised 
more  cunning  than  force  against  the  Germans.   He  in- 
duced them  to  enter  the  Roman  service.    The  body- 
guard of  Augustus  was  composed  of  Germans,  and  the 
Cheruscan  Arminius  was  raised  to  the  dignity  ol 
knight.    From  740  to  755,  different  Roman  generals 
commanded  in  those  regions.    Tiberius,  having  re- 
ceived the  chief  command  a  second  time  (A  U  G 
756),  advanced  to  the  Elbe  ;  and  the  Romans  would 
probably  have  succeeded  in  making  Germany  a  Romsn 
province,  but  for  the  imprudence  of  his  succeisor. 
Quintilius  Vara  a,  by  which  all  the  advantages  which 
had  been  previously  gained  were  lost.    His  violent 
measures  for  changing  the  manners  and  customs  of  tat 
Germans  produced  a  general  conspiracy,  headed  by  the 
Cheruscan  Arminius,  who  had  received  his  education  m 
Rome.    Decoyed  with  three  legions  into  the  forest  of 
Teu^oberg,  Varus  was  attacked  and  destroyed  with  hit 
armv.    A  few  fugitives  only  were  saved  by  the  legue 
Aaprenas,  who  was  stationed  with  three  legions  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cologne.  The  consequence  of  this  victory, 
gained  by  the  Germans  A.D.  9,  was  the  loss  of  all  the 
Roman  possessions  beyond  the  Rhine  ;  the  fortress  of 
Aliso,  built  by  Drusus,  wss  destroyed.    The  Cherosei 
then  became  the  principal  nation  of  Germany.  Font 
years  after,  the  Romans,  under  the  command  of  Ger- 
manicus,  mado  a  new  expedition  against  the  German* ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  valour  and  military  skill  of  the 
young  hero,  he  did  not  succeed  in  re-establishing  the 
Roman  dominion.    The  Romans  then  renounced  lbs 
project  of  subjugating  the  Germans,  whose  invasion* 
they  easily  repelled,  and  against  any  serious  attacks 
from  whom  they  were  secured  by  the  internal  disser<- 
sions  which  had  arisen  in  Germany.   Maroboduus,  who 
bad  been  educated  at  the  court  of  Augustus,  bad  united, 
partly  by  persuasion  and  partly  by  force,  several  Sa- 
evian  tribes  into  a  coalition,  which  is  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Marcomannic  confederacy.   At  the 
head  of  this  powerful  league,  he  attacked  the  great 
kingdom  of  the  Baii,  in  the  southern  part  of  Bohemia 
and  Franconia,  conquered  it,  and  founded  a  formidable 
state,  whose  authority  extended  over  the  Marcomanm, 
Hermunduri,  Quadi,  Longobardi,  and  Semnoncs.  ana 
which  was  able  to  send  70,000  fighting  men  into  the 
field.    Augustus  hsd  ordered  Tiberius,  with  twelve 
legions,  to  attack  Maroboduus  and  destroy  his  pow- 
er ;  but  a  general  rebellion  in  Dalmatia  obliged  him  to 
conclude  a  disadvantageous  peace.     The  disasters 
which  afterward  befell  the  Romans  in  the  west  ot 
Germany,  prevented  them  from  renewing  their  at- 
tempts against  the  M arcomanni,  woo  ventured  to  make 
frequent  incursions  into  the  southern  parte  of  Germa- 
ny.   Two  powerful  nations,  therefore,  now  existed  in 
Germany,  the  M arcomanni  and  the  Cherusci,  who, 
however,  soon  became  engaged  in  disputes.    On  the 
one  hand,  the  Longobardi  and  Setnnones,  disgusted 
with  the  oppressions  of  Maroboduus,  deserted  his  con- 
federacy and  joined  the  Cherusci ;  and,  on  the  other, 
Inguiomerus,  the  uncle  of  Arminius,  having  become 
jealous  of  his  nephew,  went  over  to  Maroboduus.  Af- 
ter the  war  between  the  two  rivals  hsd  been  carried  on 
for  a  considerable  time,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
military  art,  which  Arminius  and  Maroboduus  hsd 
teamed  in  the  school  of  the  Romans,  the  victory  at 
lsst  remained  with  the  Cherusci.    Tiberius,  instead  of 
assisting  Maroboduus,  who  had  solicited  his  help,  i» 
stigated  Catualda,  king  of  the  Goths,  to  fail  upon  him, 
forced  him  to  lesve  his  country,  and  to  seek  refuge 
with  the  Romans.    Catualda,  however,  soon  expen- 
enced  the  same  fate  from  the  Hermunduri,  who  nov 
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ippeaj  as  the  principal  tribe  among  the  Marcomanni. 
The  Cberuaci,  after  the  rose  of  their  grail  leader,  Ar- 
aunioa,  A.D.  31,  fell  from  their  high  rank  among  the 
German  nations.    Weakened  by  internal  dissensions, 
ihev  finally  received  a  king  from  Rome,  by  the  name 
of  luucue,  who  was  the  last  descendant  of  Arminiua. 
Doris  g  his  reign  they  quarrelled  with  their  confeder- 
ate*, he  Iiorgobardi,  and  sunk  loan  insignificant  tribe 
on  ale  south  side  of  the  Hercynian  forest.    On  the 
othei  band,  toe  Catti,  who  lived  in  the  western  part  of 
Germ  my,  rose  into  importance.  The  Frisians  rebelled 
on  account  of  a  tribute  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
Roruana,  and  wens  with  difficulty  overpowered  ;  while 
the  Catti.  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  made  repeated  assaults 
on  the  Roman  fortresses  on  the  opposite  bank.  Their 
pnde,  however,  was  humbled  by  Galbs,  who  compell- 
ed them  to  abandon  the  country  between  the  Lahn,  the 
Maine,  and  the  Rhine,  which  was  distributed  among 
Roman  veterans.    Eighteen  years  later  a  dispute 
arose  between  the  Hermundori  and  Catti,  on  account 
of  the  salt-springs  of  the  Francontan  Saale.  Mean- 
while the  numerous  companions  of  Maroboduus  and 
Catoalda,  having  settled  on  the  north  of  the  Danube, 
between  the  nvers  Gran  and  Morava,  had  founded  un- 
der Vanmus,  whom  they  had  received  as  king  from  the 
Romans,  a  new  kingdom,  which  began  to  grow  op- 
pressive to  the  neighbouring  tribes.    Although  Van- 
mus had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Sarroatian 
Iazyeaa,  he  was  overpowered  by  the  united  arms  of 
the  Hermunduri,  Lygii,  and  western  Quadi  (A.D. 
50),  and  was  compelled  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the  Ro- 
mans.   His  son-in-law,  Sido,  was  now  nt  the  head  of 
the  government.    He  was  a  friend  of  the  Romana,  and 
rendered  important  services  to  Vespasian.    In  the 
West,  the  power  of  the  Romans  was  shaken  by  the 
Datavi,  so  that  they  maintained  themselves  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.    A  war  now  broke  out,  that  waa  ter- 
minated only  with  the  downfall  of  Rome.    The  Suevi, 
toeing  attacked  by  the  Lvgii,  asked  for  assistance  from 
Domitian,  who  sent  them  100  horsemen.    Such  pal- 
ay  eoccoors  only  offended  the  Saevi.    Entering  into 
an  alliance  with  the  laxygv,  in  Dacia,  they  threatened 
Panoonia.    Dornitian  was  defeated.    Nerva  checked 
them,  and  Trajan  gained  a  complete  victory  over  them. 
But,  from  the  time  of  Antoninus  the  philosopher,  the 
fame*  of  war  continued  to  blaze  in  those  regions. 
Th*  R  ?Tnan  empire  was  perpetually  harassed,  on  two 
sides  c/  the  barbarians,  on  one  aide  by  a  number  of 
(mail  inl>cs,  who,  pressed  by  the  Goths,  were  forced 
to  invade  Dacia  in  queat  of  new  habitations.  The 
southern  regions  were  assigned  to  them  in  order  to 
pacify  them.   But  a  war  of  more  moment  waa  ear- 
ned on  against  Rome  on  the  other  aide,  by  the  united 
forces  of  the  Marcomanni,  Hermunduri,  and  Quadi, 
which  is  commonly  called  the  Marcomannic  war. 
Marcus  Aurelios  fought  against  them  to  the  end  of  his 
bfe,  and  Commodus  nought  a  peace,  A.D.  180.  Mean- 
time the  Catti  devastated  Gaul  and  Rhctia,  the  Che- 
m*ci  forced  the  Longobardi  hack  to  the  Elbe.  A.D. 
230,  new  barbarians  appeared  in  Dacia,  the  Visigoths, 
Gepidae,  and  Heruli,  and  waged  war  against  the  Ro- 
mana    At  the  same  time,  in  the  reign  of  Carscalla, 
a  ncwr  confederacy  appeared  in  the  southern  part  of 
Germany,  the  Alemanni,  consisting  of  Iataavonian 
rrioes.    Rome,  ha  order  to  defend  its  provinces  againat 
them,  erected  the  famous  Vallum  Romanorum,  the 
rams  of  which  are  still  visible  from  lazthauaen  to 
CEhrinrren.    But  the  power  of  the  Romans  sank  more 
and  more,  partly  by  the  incessant  struggle  againat  the 
barbarian*,  partly  by  internal  agitations.    At  the  time 
when  th*  Roman  power  had  been  weakened  by  civil 
warav.  in  the  frequent  military  revolutions  during  the 
covemmfnt  of  the  emperors,  the  Franks  forced  their 
«av      fcr  aa  Spain,  and  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Probum  they  also  conquered  the  island  of  the  Batavi. 
rbu»  »be  Franks  and  Alemanni  weie  now  the  most 
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powerful  German  nationa.  Under  Julian,  the  Jonr.oJ 
lost  the  island  of  the  Batavi,  which  waa  conquered  bj 
the  Saxons,  and  the  latter  were  humbled  by  the  armies 
of  Rome.  But  this  waa  Rome's  laat  victory.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  centur,',  barbariana  assailed  the 
Roman  empire  on  all  aidea.  The  Vandals,  Suevi,  ana 
Alana  occupied  Gaul  and  ipain.  The  Burgundiana 
followed  them  to  Gaul,  the  Viaigotha  to  Italy  and 
Spain  ;  the  Burgundiana  were  followed  by  the  Franks, 
the  Viaigotha  J>y  the  OatrogOtha,  and  thcae  by  the 
Longobardi.  Thoa  began  those  migrations  of  the  in 
numerable  hosts,  that  spread  themselves  from  the  North 
and  Eaat  over  bII  Europe,  subduing  everything  in  their 
course.  This  event  ia  called  the  great  migration  oi 
the  nationa.  (Encyclopedia  Americana,  vol.  5,  p.  452, 
Mtqa.) 

GbsmanTccs  Cjf. sab,  the  eldest  aon  of  Dmsus  Nero 
Germanieua,  and  of  Antonia  the  younger,  bom  B.C. 
14.  He  waa  the  nephew  of  Tiberiua  and  brother  ot 
Claudius,  afterward  emperor.  Augustus,  on  adopting 
Tiberius,  made  the  latter  adopt  his  nephew  Germani- 
eua At  the  age  of  twenty  Germanieua  served  with 
diatinction  in  Dalmatia,  and  afterward  in  Pannonia, 
and,  on  hia  return  to  Rome,  obtained  the  honours  of 
a  triumph.  He  married  Agrippina  the  elder,  grand- 
daughter of  Augustus,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children, 
among  others  Caligula,  and  Agrippina  the  younger,  the 
mother  of  Nero.  In  A.D.  12,  Germanicus  was  made 
consul,  and  aoon  after  he  was  aent  by  Augustus  to 
command  the  legions  on  the  Rhine.  On  the  news  ol 
the  death  of  Auguatus,  some  of  the  legions  mutinied, 
while  Germanieua  was  absent  collecting  the  revenue  in 
Gaul.  He  hastened  back  to  the  camp,  and  found  it 
one  scene  of  tumult  and  confusion.  Tho  young  sol- 
diers demanded  an  increase  of  pay,  the  veterans  their 
discharge.  They  bad  already  driven  the  centurions 
out  of  the  camp.  Some  offered  their  assistance  to 
raiec  Germanicus  to  the  supreme  power,  but  he  re- 
jected their  offers  with  horror,  and  left  his  judgmont- 
aeat,  heedless  of  the  clamour  and  threats  of  the  muti- 
neers. Having  retired  with  a  few  friends  to  hia  tent, 
after  some  consultation  on  the  danger  to  the  empire 
if  the  hoatile  Germane  should  take  advantage  of  the 
confusion  caused  by  thia  sedition  of  the  troops,  be  de- 
termined upon  exhibiting  to  the  soldiers  fictitioua  let- 
ters of  Tiberiua,  which  granted  most  of  their  demands, 
and,  the  better  to  appease  them,  he  disbursed  to  them 
immediately  a  considerable  sum  by  way  of  bounty. 
He  found  still  greater  difficulty,  however,  in  quelling 
a  second  mutiny,  which  broke  out  on  the  arrival  of 
legates  from  the  aenate,  who  brought  to  Germanicus 
his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  proconsul.  The  soldiers 
suspected  that  they  came  with  orders  for  their  punish- 
ment, and  the  camp  became  again  a  scene  of  confo- 
sion.  Germanieua  ordered  bis  wife  Agrippina,  with 
her  aon  Caiua  Caligula,  attended  by  other  officers' 
wivea  and  children,  to  leave  the  camp,  aa  being  no 
longer  a  place  of  safety  for  them.  This  Bight  affected 
and  mortified  the  soldiers,  who  begged  their  command- 
er to  revoke  the  order,  to  punish  the  guilty,  and  tc 
march  againat  the  enemy.  They  then  began  to  inflic* 
summary  execution  on  the  ringleaders  of  the  mutiny, 
without  waiting  for  the  sanction  of  their  general.  A 
similar  scene  took  place  in  tho  camp  of  two  other 
legions,  which  were  stationed  in  another  part  of  the 
country,  under  the  ordera  of  Ctecina.  Availing  him- 
self of  the  state  of  excitement  on  the  part  of  the  sol- 
diers, Germanieua  crossed  the  Rhine,  attacked  the 
Marsi,  the  Bructeri,  and  other  German  tribes,  and  rout- 
ed them  with  great  alaughter.  The  following  year  be 
defeated  the  Catti,  and,  after  having  burned  their  city 
of  Mattium  (according  to  Mannert,  Marpirg),  he  vie- 
torioualy  returned  over  the  Rhine.  Here  some  depu- 
ties of  Segeatca  appeared  before  htm,  eoliciting,  in  the 
name  of  their  master,  his  aasistsnce  againat  Arminiua, 
the  son-in-law  of  Scgeatea,  by  whom  the  latter  was  be 
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urged.  Gertninicua  hastened  to  ais  rescue,  delivered 
aim,  and  made  Thuaoelda,  wife  of  Arminius,  prisoner. 
Arminius  then  prepared  for  war.  and  Germanicus  col* 
lected  his  forces  on  the  Antisia  or  Ems.  A  battle 
ensued.  The  Roman  legions  were  already  receding, 
when  Germanic  us  renewed  the  attack  with  freeh  troops, 
and  thus  happily  averted  the  rout  that  threatened  him. 
Arminius  retreated,  and  Germanicus  waa  content  to  re* 
gain  tne  banks  of  the  Ems,  and  retire  with  honour 
from  a  contest  which  his  army  could  no  longer  sustain. 
After  having  lost  another  part  of  his  troops  during  his 
retreat,  by  a  violent  atom,  which  wrecked  the  vessels 
in  which  they  were  embarked,  he  reached  the  mouths 
of  the  Rhine  with  a  feeble  remnant  of  his  army,  and 
employed  the  winter  in  making  new  preparations  for 
war  against  the  Germans.  He  built  a  fleet  of  one  thou- 
sand vessels,  in  order  to  avoid  the  difficult  route  by  land 
through  forests  and  morasses,  and  landed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ems.  Proceeding  thence  towards  the  Visursis 
or  Weser,  he  found  the  Cherusci  assembled  on  the 
opposite  bank,  with  the  intention  of  contesting  the 
passage.  Nevertheless,  he  effected  it,  and  fought  a 
battle  which  began  at  daybreak,  and  terminated  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Romans.  On  the  succeeding  day 
the  Germane  renewed  the  contest  with  fury,  and  car- 
ried disorder  into  the  ranks  of  the  Romans,  but  Ger- 
manic us  maintained  possession  of  the  field.  The  Ger- 
mans returned  into  their  fore  ate.  Germanicus  re-em- 
barked, and,  after  having  experienced  a  terrible  storm, 
by  which  part  of  bis  fleet  waa  dissipated,  went  into 
winter-quarters,  but  not  until  be  had  made  another  in- 
cursion into  the  territory  of  the  MarsL  Meantime  Ti- 
berius wrote  repeatedly  to  bis  nephew,  that  he  had 
earned  emugh  of  glory  in  Germany,  and  that  he  ought 
to  return  to  Rome  to  enjoy  the  triumph  which  be  had 
merited.  Germanicus  asked  for  another  year  to  com* 
plc'.e  the  subjugation  of  Germany,  but  Tiberius,  who 
feit  jealous  of  the  glory  of  his  nephew,  and  of  his  pop- 
ularity with  the  troops,  remained  inflexible,  and  Ger- 
manicus was  obliged  to  return  to  Rome,  where  he 
triumphed  in  the  following  year,  A.D.  17.  The  year 
after,  he  was  consul  for  the  second  time  with  Tiberius 
himself,  and  was  sent  to  the  East,  where  serious  dis- 
turbances bad  broken  out,  with  most  extensive  powers. 
But  Tiberius  took  care  to  bsve  a  watch  over  him,  bv 
placing  in  the  government  of  Syria  Cnama  Pieo,  a 
violent  and  ambitious  man,  who  seems  to  have  been 
well  qualified  for  bis  mission,  as  he  annoyed  Germani- 
cus in  every  possible  way,  and  hie  wife  Plancina  sec- 
onded him  in  his  purpose.  The  frank  and  open  na- 
ture of  Germanicus  waa  no  match  for  the  wily  intrigues 
of  bis  enemies.  After  making  peace  with  Axtabanus, 
king  of  the  Parthiana,  and  calming  other  disturbances 
in  the  East,  Germanicus  fell  ill  at  Antiocb,  and,  after 
lingering  for  somo  time,  died,  plainly  expressing  to  his 
wife  and  friends  around  him  that  ho  was  the  victim  of 
the  wickedness  of  Piso  and  Plancina,  meaning  most 
probably  that  some  slow  poison  had  been  administered 
to  him.  His  wife  Agrippma,  with  her  eon  Caius  and 
her  other  children,  returned  to  Rome  with  the  ashes 
of  her  husband.  Germanicus  waa  generally  and  deep- 
ly rogretted.  Like  his  father  Druaua,  be  waa,  while 
living,  an  object  of  hope  to  the  Romans.  He  died 
A.D.  19,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Ger- 
manicus has  been  praised  for  his  sincerity,  his  kind 
nature,  his  disinterestedness,  and  bis  love  of  informa- 
tion, which  he  exhibited  in  bis  travels  in  Greece  and 
Egypt.  His  military  talents  appear  to  have  been  of  a 
high  order.  And  vet,  in  the  midst  of  warlike  opera- 
tiona,  he  still  found  leisure  for  literary  pursuits,  and  fa- 
voured the  world  with  two  Greek  comediea,  some  epi- 
grams, and  a  translation  of  A  rat  us  into  Latin  verse. 
The  translation  has  come  down  to  us  in  part.  ( Vid. 
Arat'js  I. — Tacit.,  Am.,  1,  31,  stqq — id.,  Aim.,  2, 
6. — Id.  ib.,  2,  53,  seqq. — Dio  Cass.,  57, 5,  tcqq.) 
GkrmawIi,  one  of  the  ancient  tribes  of  Persia.  (He- 
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rod.,  1,  125  )  This  circumstance  forms  si  mipo/un 
argument  in  the  question  respecting  the  affinity  be- 
tween the  early  Germanic  and  Persian  races.  (Cos 
suit  remarks  under  the  article  Gennania,  <f  I.) 

GxRonTMajB,  a  town  of  Laconta,  to  the  north  ef 
Helos,  founded  by  the  Ac  baas  ns  long  befjre  the  inva 
sion  of  the  X)orians  and  the  Herachdsi,  and  subse- 
quently colonized  by  the  latter.  When  Paosama*  vis- 
ited Laconia,  he  found  Geronthrre  in  possession  of  tat 
Eleuihero-Laconee.  It  contained  a  temple  and  grovr 
of  Mars,  and  another  temple  of  Apollo.  This  aa-ieni 
town  is  supposed  to  have  been  ailuated  near  the  vil- 
lage of  HieraJa,  where  there  are  some  vestiges.  (Pan 
tan.,  3,  M. — Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  218.) 

Gebba,  I.  a  city  of  Arabia  Deserts,  on  the  Sinai 
Peraicos.  It  waa  enriched  by  commerce,  end  the 
principal  articles  of  trade  were  the  perfumes  brought 
from  tho  Sahari,  sent  up  the  Euphrates  to  Thapsacu*, 
and  across  the  desert  to  Petra.  (Plin.,  6, 28. — Stkol. 
ad  Niesmd.,  Alextph.,  v.  107.)  Thia  city,  for  the  cou- 
utruction  of  whose  houses  and  ramparts  stones  of  salt 
were  used,  appears  to  be  represented  by  that  now 
named  Et-Katxf. — II.  A  city  of  iEgyptos  Inferior,  or 
lower  Egypt,  in  the  eastern  quarter,  about  eight  miles 
from  PeTusiuro.  Now  probably  MaaeH— III.  A  ctty 
of  Syria,  in  the  dietrict  of  Cyrrheatica,  between  Bo- 
thammana  and  Anmara,  and  near  the  Euphrstei 
Now  Sunk. — IV.  According  to  Ptolemy,  a  city  en 
the  Island  Meninz,  in  the  Syrtia  Minor,  west  of  ths 
city  of  Meninx.  (Bischoffund  Mblltr,  Worterb  dt> 
GeogT.,  S.  ».) 

GsBBBf,  a  people  of  Scythia,  in  whose  country  the 
Borysthenee  rises.  The  kings  of  Scythia  were  bunco 
in  their  territoriea.    (Herodot.,  4,  71.) 

Gerrhcs,  a  river  of  Scythia,  which,  according  to 
Herodotus  (4,  66),  separated  from  the  BorvsUienes, 
near  the  place  as  far  aa  which  that  river  waa  that 
known.  It  flowed  towards  the  sea,  dividing  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Herdsmen  from  those  of  tho  Royal  Scv- 
thians,  and  then  fell  into  the  Hypacris.  D*Acvilk 
makes  it  the  same  with  the  modern  Moloszmjavcdi. 
Rennell,  however,  inclines  in  favour  of  the  Tasczenac. 
(Geogr.  of  Herodotus,  p.  71.) 

Geryon,  Grr  yonkub,  and  Gbbv5nes,  a  celebrated 
monster,  born  from  the  union  of  Chryeaor  with  Calli- 
rboe.  He  had  the  bodies  of  three  men  united  :  they 
cohered  above,  but  below  the  loins  they  were  divided 
into  three.  He  lived  in  the  island  of  Erytbea,  in 
the  Sinus  Gaditanus.  Geryon  was  the  possessor  of 
remarkable  oxen.  They  were  of  a  purple  hue,  and 
were  guarded  by  a  herdsman  named  Eurytion,  end  by 
the  two-headed  dog  Orthos,  the  progeny  of  Echidna 
and  Typhon.  The  tenth  labour  of  Hercules  was  to 
bring  the  oxen  of  Geryon  from  the  island  where  ihey 
were  pastured.  Having  reached  Erytbea  in  the  golden 
cup  of  the  Sun-god,  he  passed  the  night  on  Mount 
Abas.  The  dog  Orthos,  discovering  him,  flew  at  him, 
but  Hercules  struck  him  with  bia  club,  and  killed  Eu- 
rytion who  came  up  to  his  aid.  MeitaHios,  who  kept 
in  the  same  place  the  oxen  of  Hades,  having  informed 
Geryon  of  what  had  happened,  the  latter  pursued  and 
overtook  Hercules  as  he  was  driving  the  cattle  along 
the  river  Anthemus.  Geryon  there  attacked  him,  but 
waa  alain  by  hie  arrows ;  and  Hercules,  placing  the  oxen 
in  the  cup,  brought  them  over  to  the  Continent.  ( VidL 
Hercules,  where  an  explanation  ia  given  of  the  whole 
legend  respecting  the  hero,  and  consult  ApoUod ,  2, 
5,  10.)— According  to  some  ancient  writers,  the  oxen 
of  Geryon  were  brought,  not  from  the  island  of  Ery 
thee,  but  from  Acarnania.  Consult  on  this  subject  the 
remarks  of  Creuzer  (Hist.  Grac.  Anttquiss.  Prapm., 
p.  61,  not.). 

GessoriIcom,  b  town  of  the  Mohni,  in  Gaud ;  i' 
was  afterward  named  Bononia,  or  Bolooia,  and  is  no* 
Bouiogite.    It  appears  to  be  the  same  with  the  Man 
J  norum  PoHut  Bntannicus  of  Pliny  (4,  «*-.).  Mat- 
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aeit  makes  it  identical  with  the  Ponut  Iciiu  or  mm. 
Mela,  3,  2. — Suit  on.,  ViL  CUutd-,  17. — EiUrop.,  9, 
a— Zomn.,  6,  S.) 

Grra,  Antonius,  younger  son  of  the  Emperor  Sep- 
timiua  Serena,  wat  born  A.D.  190,  and  made  C*»»r 
and  colleague  with  his  father  and  brother,  A.D.  208. 
The  mo«t  remarkable  circumstance  recorded  of  him  is 
the  disaimUarity  of  hia  disposition  to  that  of  hi* 
father  and  brother,  who  were  both  cruel,  while  Geta 
was  distinguished  by  hit  mildness  and  affability.  He 
is  said  to  have  several  times  reproved  his  brother  Cars- 
calls  for  hia  proneisess  to  shed  blood,  in  consequence 
of  which  b»  incurred  his  mortal  hatred.  When  Seve- 
rn* died  tt  Eboracum  (York),  A.D.  211,  he  named  his 
two  so;:s  as  his  joint  successors  in  the  empire.  The 
soiJiers,  who  were  much  attached  to  Geta,  withstood 
all  the  msinoaiioos  of  Caracalla,  who  wished  to  reign 
alone,  and  inaiated  upon  swearing  allegiance  to  both 
emperors  together.  After  a  short  and  unsuccessful 
campaign,  the  two  brothers,  with  their  mother  Julia, 
proceeded  to  Rome,  where,  after  performing  the  fu- 
neral rite*  of  their  father,  they  divided  the  imperial 
palace  between  them,  and  at  one  time  thought  of  di- 
viding the  empire  likewise.  Geta,  who  was  fond  of 
tranquillity,  proposed  to  take  Asia  and  Egypt,  and  to 
reside  at  Aptioch  or  Alexandre*;  but  the  Empress  Jo- 
bs with  tears  deprecated  the  partition,  aaying  that  she 
could  hot  bear  to  part  from  either  of  her  sons.  After 
repeated  attempt*  of  Caracal  la  to  murder  Geta,  he 
feigned  a  wish  to  be  reconciled  to  hia  brother,  and  in- 
vited him  to  a  conference  in  their  mother's  apartment. 
Geta  unsuspectingly  went,  and  was  stabbed  by  some 
centurions  whom  Caracalla  had  concealed  for  the  pur- 
pose. Hi*  mother  Julia  tried  to  shield  him,  but  they 
murdered  him  in  her  arms,  and  she  waa  stained  by  his 
blood,  and  wounded  in  one  of  ber  hands.  This  hap- 
pened A.D.  212.  After  the  murder  Caracalla  began  a 
fearful  proscription  of  all  the  friends  of  Geta,  and  also 
of  those  who  lamented  his  death  on  public  grounds. 
(Spartan.,  ViL  Gtt.—Htrodxan,  4,  1,  teqq.—Dio 
Caw.,  77,  2,  **??.) 

Get^e,  the  name  of  a  northern  tribe  mentioned  in 
Roman  history,  inhabiting  the  country  on  both  banks 
of  the  Danube  near  its  estuary,  and  along  the  western 
shores  of  the  Euxine.  Those  who  lived  south  of  the 
Danube  were  brought  into  a  kind  of  subjection  to 
Home  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (Die  Cast.,  51) ;  and 
their  country,  called  Scythia  Parva,  and  also  Ponlua,  is 
well  known,  under  the  latter  name,  through  the  poems 
which  Ovid,  in  hia  exile,  wrote  from  Tomi,  the  place  of 
hi*  residence.  He  gives  in  many  passages  a  dismal 
account  of  the  appearance  and  manners  of  the  Geta?, 
especially  in  elegies  seventh  and  tenth  of  the  fifth  book 
of  hi*  Tristut.  The  maritime  parts  of  the  country  had 
been  in  former  times  colonized  by  the  Greeks,  and  this 
may  account  for  the  partial  civilization  of  the  Gets 
sooth  of  the  Danube,  while  their  brethren  north  of  the 
same  river  remained  in  a  slate  of  barbarism  and  inde- 
pendence. 1  he  Gelai  are  described  by  Herodotus 
(4,  93)  as  living  in  hia  time  south  of  the  Ister  (Dan- 
ube). He  call*  them  the  bravest  ot  the  Thracian*. 
The  Goth*  are  supposed  to  have  had  a  common  on- 
with  the  Geta.  (Pltn.,  4,  I \.— Mela,  2,  2  — 
.,  tU  Regn.  Succeti.,  p.  60,  ttq.) 
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;  to  Hesiod,  sprang  from  the  blood  of  the  wound 
id  from  his  son  Saturn ;  while  Hy- 
i  of  Tartarus  and  Terra.  They  are 
1  as  of  uncommon  stature,  with  strength  pro- 
portioned to  their  gigsntic  size.  Some  of  them,  as 
CoUoa,  Bnareus,  and  Gyas,  had  fifty  head*  and  one 
hundred  arms.  The  giant*  sre  fabled  by  the  poet*  to 
V»ve  mads  war  upon  the  gods.  The  scene  of  the 
conflict  u  said  to  have  been  the  peninsula  of  Pallene  ; 
and  with  the  aid  of  Hercules  the  gods  subdued  their 
formidable  foe*.  The  principal  champions  on  the  side 


of  the  giants  were  Porphyrion,  Alcyoneus,  and  Encei 
ados,  on  the  last  of  whom  Minerva  flung  the  island 
of  Siedy,  where  hia  uotions  cause  the  eruption*  of 
iEtoa.  (J*t«d.,  Pytk,  8,  15— M.,  Aem.,  1,  lOf 
Apotlod.,  1,  6.)— It  is  said  that  Earth,  enraged  at  the 
destruction  of  the  giants,  brought  forth  the  huge  Ty 
phon  to  contend  with  the  gods.  The  stature  of  tbii 
monster  reached  the  aky  ;  fire  flashed  from  bis  eyes ; 
be  hurled  glowing  rocks  with  loud  cries  and  hiding 
against  heaven,  and  flame  and  storm  rushed  from  hi* 
mouth.  Tho  gods,  in  dismay,  fled  to  Egypt,  and  con- 
cealcd  themselves  under  the  forms  of  various  animals. 
Jupiter,  however, after  a  severe  conflict,  overcame  him, 
and  placed  him  beneath  iEtna.  {Pirni.,  Pytk.,  1,  29, 
uqq. — Id.,  frag.  Epmie.,  6. — Math.,  Prom.  V.,  351, 
itqq  )  The  flight  of  the  gods  into  Egypt  is  a  bung- 
ling attempt  at  connecting  the  Groek  mythology  with 
the  animal  worship  of  that  country.  (KdgktUy's  My- 
thology, p.  262,  icq.)  The  giants  appear  to  have  bees 
nothing  more  than  the  energies  of  nature  personified, 
and  the  conflict  between  them  and  the  gods  must  al- 
lude to  some  tremendous  convulsion  of  nature  in  very 
early  time*.  (Kid.  Leetonia,  and  compare  Hermann 
und  Creuzer,  Brieft,  dee.,  p.  164.)— As  regard*  the 
general  question,  respecting  the  possible  existence  in 
former  dsys  of  a  gigantic  race,  it  need  only  be  observed, 
that,  if  their  structure  bo  •opposed  to  have  been  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  rest  of  our  species,  they  must  have 
been  mere  creatures  of  poetic  imagination  ;  they  could 
not  have  existed.  It  is  found  that  the  bones  of  the 
human  body  are  invariably  hollow,  and,  consequently, 
well  calculated  to  resist  external  violence.  Had  they 
been  solid,  they  would  have  proved  too  heavy  a  burden 
for  man  to  bear.  But  this  hollowncas,  while  it  ia  ad- 
mirably well  fitted  for  the  purpose  which  has  just  been 
mentioned,  and  likewise  subserves  many  other  impor- 
tant end*  in  the  animal  economy,  is  not  by  any  means 
well  adapted  for  supporting  a  heavy  superincumbent 
weight ;  on  the  contrary,  it  renders  the  bone  weaker, 
in  this  respect,  than  if  the  latter  bad  been  »olid.  Tbs 
inference  from  all  this  is  very  plain.  Man  never  was 
intended  by  his  Maker  for  a  gigantic  being,  since  his 
limb*  could  not,  in  that  event,  have  supported  him ; 
and,  if  giant*  ever  did  exist,  they  must  necessarily 
have  been  crushed  by  their  own  weight.  Or,  had  their 
bones  been  made  solid,  the  weight  of  their  limb*  would 
have  been  so  enormous,  that  these  lofty  beings  must 
have  remained  as  immoveable  as  statues.  That  many 
of  our  specie*  have  attained  a  very  large  size  is  indis- 
putable, but  tho  world  has  never  seen  giants;  and  in 
all  tbo*e  cases  where  the  bones  of  gisnts  are  said  to 
have  been  dug  up  from  the  earth,  the  remains  thus  dis- 
covered have  been  found  to  be  merely  those  of  some 
extinct  species  of  the  larger  kind  of  animal*.  A  aim- 
pie  mode  of  life,  abundance  of  nutritious  food,  sad  a 
salubrious  atmosphere.  Rive  to  all  organic  beings  large 
and  graceful  form*.  The  term  giant,  a*  used  in  scrip 
tore,  originates  in  an  error  of  translation.  In  our  ver- 
sion of  holy  writ  six  different  Hebrew  words  are  ren- 
dered by  the  same  term  giants,  whereas  they  merely 
mean,  in  general,  persons  of  gTeat  courage,  wicked- 
ness, dec.,  and  not  men  of  enormous  stature,  as  is 
commonly  supposed.  Thus,  too,  when  Nimrod  i* 
etyled  in  the  Greek  version  a  giant  before  the  Lord, 
nothing  more  is  meant  than  that  he  was  a  man  of  ex 
tensive  power. 
G i hois.    Vtd.  Gyndes. 

Gib,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  Ptolemy  delineates  as 
equal  in  length  to  the  Niger,  the  course  of  each  being 
probably  about  1000  British  miles.    It  ran  from  east 
to  west,  until  lost  in  the  same  Uke,  marsh,  or  desert 
as  the  Niger.    The  Arabian  geographer  Edrisi  seems 
I  to  indicate  the  Gkir  when  he  spcBks  of  the  Nile  of  the 
<  negroes  as  running  to  the  west,  and  being  lost  in  an 
1  inland  sea,  in  which  was  the  islsnd  Ulil.    Some  have 
J  supposed  the  Gir  of  Ptolemy  to  be  the  river  of  Bomou, 
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or  Wad-al-Gazcl,  which,  joining  another  considerable 
river  flowing  from  Kuku,  discharges  itself  into  the 
Nubia  Paius  or  Kangra,  and  it  is  so  delineated  in 
Renneil's  map ;  but  others,  seemingly  with  better 
reason,  apprehend  the  Gir  of  Ptolemy  to  be  the  Bahr- 
Kulla  of  Browne,  in  his  history  of  Africa. 

GtaniATORii  Lent,  combats  originally  exhibited  at 
he  grave  of  deceased  persons  at  Rome.  They  were 
first  introduced  there  by  the  Bruti,  upon  the  death  of 
their  father,  A.U.C.  490,  and  they  thus  formed  ori- 
ginally a  kind  of  funeral  sacrifice,  the  shades  of  the 
dead  being  supposed  to  be  propitiated  with  blood.  For 
some  time  after  this  they  were  exhibited  only  on  such 
occasions.  Subsequently,  however,  the  magistrates, 
to  entertain  the  people,  gave  shows  of  gladiators  at  the 
Saturnalia  and  the  festival  of  Minerva.  Incredible 
numbers  of  men  were  destroyed  in  this  manner.  Af- 
ter the  triumph  of  Trajan  over  the  Decians,  spectacles 
of  this  kind  were  exhibited  for  123  days,  in  which 
10,000  gladiators  fought  Gladiators  were  kept  and 
maintained  in  schools  by  persons  called  laniatct,  who 
purchased  and  trained  them.  The  whole  number  un- 
der one  lamata.  was  called  Jamtba.  Glad  tutors  were  at 
first  composed  of  captives  and  slaves,  or  of  condemned 
malefactors.  But  afterward  also  frceborn  citiiens,  in- 
duced by  hire  or  by  inclination,  fought  on  the  arena  ; 
some  even  of  noble  birth ;  and,  what  is  still  more  won- 
derful, women  of  rank,  and  dwarfs.  When  there  were 
to  be  any  shows,  handbills  were  circulated  to  give  no- 
.ice  to  the  people,  and  to  mention  the  place,  number, 
•ime,  and  every  circumstance  requisite  to  be  known. 
When  they  were  first  brought  upon  the  arena,  they 
walked  round  the  place  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity, 
md  after  that  they  were  matched  in  equal  pairs  with 
neat  nicety.  They  first  had  a  skirmish  with  wooden 
ilea,  called  rwit*  or  arma  lutoria.  After  this  the  ef- 
fective weapons,  such  as  swords,  daggers,  dec,  called 
irmn  decretona,  were  givon  them,  and  the  signal  for 
.he  engagement  was  given  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 
As  they  had  all  previously  bound  tbemelves  to  contend 
.ill  the  last,  the  fight  was  bloody  and  obstinate ;  and 
when  one  signified  his  submission  by  surrendering  his 
arms,  the  victor  was  not  permitted  to  grant  him  his  life 
without  the  leave  and  approbation  of  the  multitude. 
Thia  was  done  by  pressing  down  their  thumbs,  with 
the  hands  clenched.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  people 
wished  him  slain,  they  turned  their  thumbs  upward. 
The  first  of  these  signs  was  called  poilieem  prernere ; 
the  second,  poltictm  verttre  The  combats  of  gladia- 
tors were  sometimes  different,  either  in  weapons  or 
dress,  whence  they  were  generally  distinguished  into 
the  following  orders.  The  atcutorts  were  armed  with 
a  sword  and  buckler,  to  keep  off  the  net  of  their  antag- 
onists, the  rttiarii.  These  last  endeavoured  to  throw 
their  net  over  the  head  of  their  opponent,  and  in  that 
manner  to  entangle  him,  and  prevent  him  from  striking. 
If  this  did  not  succeed,  they  betook  themselves  to  flight. 
Their  dress  was  a  short  coat,  with  a  bat  tied  under  the 
chin  with  broad  riband.  They  bore  a  trident  in  their 
left  hand.  The  Thrcees,  originally  Thracians,  were 
armed  with  a  falchion  and  small  round  shield.  The 
myrmxllonts,  called  also  Galli,  from  their  Gallic  dress, 
were  much  the  same  as  the  tecutorei.  They  were, 
like  them,  armed  with  a  sword,  and  on  the  top  of  their 
headpiece  they  wore  the  figure  of  a  fish  embossed, 
i  ailed  uoppvpoc,  whence  their  name.  The  hoplonuuhi 
were  completely  armed  from  head  to  foot,  as  their 
name  implies.  The  SamntUs,  armed  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Samnites,  wore  a  Urge  shield,  broad  at  the 
top,  and  growing  more  narrow  at  the  bottom,  more 
conveniently  to  defend  the  upper  parts  of  the  body. 
The  eaaedarii  generally  fought  from  the  esttdum,  or 
chariot  used  by  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons.  The 
andabata,  avatuTOL,  fought  on  horseback,  with  a  hel- 
met that  covered  and  defended  their  faces  and  eyes. 
Hence  and&batarutn  more  jmgnare  ia  to  fight  blind- 


folded. The  meridiani  engaged  in  the 
rho  postulaixtit  were  men  of  great  skill  and  experi- 
ence, and  such  as  were  generally  produced  by  the 
emperors.  The  /.scales  were  maintained  oat  of  the 
emperor's  treasury,  fitcut.  The  Umaekan  fought 
with  two  swords  in  their  hands,  whence  their  name. 
After  these  cruel  exhibitions  had  been  continued  for 
the  amusement  of  the  Roman  populace,  they  wtn 
abolished  by  Constantino  the  Great,  near  600  yean 
from  their  first  institution.  They  were,  however,  re- 
vived under  the  reign  of  Constantius  and  his  two  suc- 
cessors, but  Hononus  for  over  put  an  end  to  these 
cruel  barbarities.  • 

Glavck,  I.  a  daughter  of  Croon,  king  of  Corinth, 
calted  also  Creusa,  married  to  Jason  after  his  separa- 
tion from  Medea. — II.  A  fountain  at  Corinth,  which 
was  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  Glance,  woe 
threw  herself  into  it  in  order  to  be  freed  from  the  en- 
chantments of  Medea.    (Pauaan ,  2,  3.) 

Glavcos,  I.  son  of  Hippolochus,  and  grandson  ol 
Bellerophon.  He  was,  with  Sarpedon,  leader  of  the 
Lyeian  auxiliaries  of  King  Priam.  Upon  the  discov 
ery  made  on  the  field  of  battle  by  him  and  Dtomede, 
that  their  grandfathers,  Bellerophon,  king  of  Ephyre  or 
Corinth,  and  CEneas,  king  of  iEtolia,  had  been  t»- 
markable  for  their  friendship,  they  mutually  agreed  to 
exchange  their  armour,  that  of  Glaucus  being  of  gold, 
and  that  of  Diomede  of  brass.  Hence  arose  the  prov- 
erb, "  It  is  the  exchange  of  Glaucus  and  Diomede," 
to  denote  inequality  in  things  presented  or  exchanged 
Glaucus  was  slain  by  Ajax.  (Horn.,  It ,  6,  119,  stqq 
—Virg.,  Mn.,  6,  483.)— II.  A  sea  deity,  probably 
only  another  form  of  Poseidon  or  Ncptone,  whose  eon 
he  is,  according  to  some  accounts.  (Euantkci,  *p. 
Atken,  7,  p.  296.)  Like  the  marine  gods  in  general, 
he  had  the  gift  of  prophecy  ;  and  we  find  him  appear- 
ing to  the  Argonauts  (Apoll.  Rh.,  1,  1310,  seq\  vA 
to  Menelaus  (Eurip.,  Orett ,  356,  seqq  ),  and  telling 
tbem  what  had  happened,  or  what  waa  to  happen,  la 
later  times,  ration  were  continually  making  reports  of 
his  soothsaying.  (Paiuan.,  9,  22.)  Some  said  that 
he  dwell  with  the  Nereides  at  Delos,  where  be  gave  re- 
sponses to  all  who  sought  them.  (Aritlot.,  ap.  Atken , 
L  e.)  According  to  others,  he  visited  each  year  all 
the  isles  and  coast*,  with  a  train  of  monsters  of  the 
deep  (Kvrea),  and,  unseen,  foretold  in  the  .Colic  dia- 
lect all  kinds  of  evil.  The  fishermen  watched  for  his 
approach,  and  endeavoured  by  fastings,  prayer,  and  fu- 
migations to  a?ert  the  ruin  with  which  hia  prophecy 
menaced  the  fruits  and  cattle.  At  times  he  was  seen 
among  the  waves,  and  his  body  appeared  covered  with 
muscles,  seaweed,  and  stones.  He  was  heard  ever- 
more to  lament  hia  fate  in  not  being  able  to  die.  (Plat., 
Rep.,  10,  611—  Sekol.,  ad  toe.)— This  last  eircom 
stance  refers  to  the  common  pragmatic  history  of 
Glaocua.  He  was  a  fisherman,  it  is  said  (Pausan  , 
/.  e.— Ovid,  Met.,  13,  904,  aeqq.),  of  Anthedon,  in 
Breotia.  Observing  one  day  the  fish  which  he  had 
caught  and  thrown  on  the  grass  to  bite  it,  and  then  to 
jump  into  the  sea,  his  curiosity  excited  him  to  taste  it 
also.  Immediately  on  hia  doing  so  he  followed  their 
example,  and  thua  became  a  sea-god.  Another  se 
count  made  htm  to  have  obtained  bis  immortality  by 
tasting  the  grass,  which  had  revived  a  hnre  he  had*  run 
down  in  JStolia.  (Nicand.,  op.  Athtn.,  I.  c)  He 
was  also  said  to  have  built  and  steered  the  Argo,  and  to 
have  been  made  a  god  of  the  sea  by  Jupiter  during 
the  voyage.  (Poana,  ap.  Athtn.,  I  e.)  An  account 
of  the  story  of  his  love  for  Seytla  will  be  found  under 
the  latter  article.  (Keighttey'i  Mythology,  p  24^, 
aeqq  .)— III.  A  son  of  Sisyphus,  king  of  Conntb,  by 
Me  rope,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  bom  at  Potnise,  a  vil- 
lage of  Bceotia.  According  to  one  account,  be  re- 
strained his  mares  from  haying  intercourse  with  th* 
steeds ;  upon  which  Venus  inspired  the  former  srHh 
such  fury,  that  they  tore  his  body  to  pieces  as  be  re- 
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areed  from  the  game*  which  Adrastus  had  celebrated 
m  honour  or  his  lather.  Another  version  of  the  story 
makes  them  to  hare  run  mad  after  eating  a  certain 

Sat  Potni*.    (Etymol.  Mag.,  $.  v.  Uorvtddec. — 
fab.,  250. — Virgil,  Gtorg.,  3,  268.— Heyne, 
fg'.,  L  c.—Palaph.,  dc  Incred.,  c.  26.— Sckol.  ad 
Euxp.,  Phan.,  1 141.)— IV.  A  son  of  Minos  and  Pas- 
ipbae,  who,  pursuing,  when  a  child,  a  mouse,  fell  into 
a  vessel  of  honey  and  was  smothered.    His  father, 
ignorant  of  his  (ate,  consulted  the  oracle  to  know 
where  he  was,  and  received  for  answer  that  there  was 
a  three-coloured  cow  in  hit  herd,  and  that  he  who  could 
best  tell  what  she  was  like,  could  restore  his  son  to  life. 
The  soothsayers  wore  all  assembled,  and  Polyidus, 
the  son  of  Coiranus.  aaid  that  her  colour  was  that  of 
the  berry  of  the  brier,  green,  red,  and,  lastly,  black. 
Minos  thereupon  desired  him  to  find  his  son ;  and 
Polyidos,  by  his  skill  in  divination,  discovered  where 
be  was.   Minos  then  ordered  bim  to  restore  him  to 
We;  and,  on  his  declaring  his  incapacity  so  to  do, 
shut  him  up  in  a  chamber  with  the  body  of  his  child. 
While  here,  the  soothsayer  saw  a  serpent  approach 
the  body,  and  he  struck  and  killed  it.    Another  im- 
mediately appeared,  and  seeing  the  first  one  dead,  re- 
tired, and  came  back  soon  after  with  a  plant  in  its 
mouth,  and  laid  it  on  the  dead  one,  which  instantly 
came  to  bfe.     Polyidua,  by  employing  the  same  herb, 
recovered  the  child.    Minos,  before  he  let  him  depart, 
insisted  on  bia  communicating  his  art  to  Glaucus.  He 
did  so ;  but,  as  he  was  taking  leave,  he  desired  his 
pupil  to  spit  into  his  mouth.    Glaucus  obeyed,  and 
lost  the  memory  of  all  be  had  learned.    (Apoilod.,  3, 
3,  1— Tret*.,  ad  Lye,  811.)    Hyginus  makes  him  to 
have  been  restored  to  life  by  iEsculapius.  (Hygin., 
Pott.  Attron-,  t,  14.) 

Glaucus  Sim  ».  a  gulf  of  Lycia,  at  the  head  of 
wh*ca  stood  the  city  of  Telmissus  or  Maori,  whence 
in  ancient  times  the  golf  was  sometimes  also  called 
Sines  Telmissius,  and  whence  comes  likewise  its  mod- 
em name.  Gulf  of  Macri. 

Glota  or  Clots,  a  river  of  Britain,  now  the  Clyde, 
falling  into  the  Glota  .Estusrium,  or  Frith  of  Clyde. 

G.vatts,  a  town  of  Apulia,  the  same  as  Egnatia, 
the  name  being  merely  shortened  by  dropping  the  ini- 
tial vowel.    (Kid.  Egnatia.) 
Gsidi-b.    Vid.  Cnidus. 
Gkossus.    Vid.  Cnosus. 

Gobeyas,  a  Persian,  one  of  the  seven  noblemen 
who  conspired  against  the  usurper  Smerdis.  (Vid. 
Darius  ) 

Go* phi,  s  city  of  Thessaly,  of  considerable  strength 
and  importance,  and  the  key  of  the  country  on  the  side 
of  Epirus.  It  was  situate  on  the  borders  of  the  Atha- 
manes,  and  was  occupied  by  that  people  not  long  be- 
fore the  battle  of  CynoscephaJ®.  When  Caesar  enter- 
ed Thessaly,  after  bis  joining  Domitios  at  ^Egitium, 
the  inhabitants  of  Gompni,  aware  of  his  failure  at  Dyr- 
rhachiam,  closed  their  gates  against  him ;  the  walla, 
however,  were  presently  scaled,  notwithstanding  their 
great  height,  and  the  town  was  given  np  to  plunder, 
fn  his  account  of  this  event,  Caesar  describes  Gomphi 
as  a  large  and  opulent  city.  (Bell.  Civ  ,  3,  80.-«- 
Compare  Apjnan,  B.  C,  2,  64.)  The  Greek  geogra- 
pher Meletios  places  it  on  the  modern  site  of  Stagout, 
at  Kalabacki  as  it  is  called  by  the  Turks  (Geogr.,  p. 
288) ;  bat  Pouqoeville  was  informed  that  its  ruins 
were  to  be  seen  at  a  place  called  Cteuoura,  not  far 
(nmStagon*.    (Vol.  3,  p.  339.) 

Go  sir  as.  one  of  the  Antigoni.    ( Vid,  Gonni.) 

Gonni,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  twenty  miles  from  La- 
rissa,  according  to  Livy  (36,  10),  and  close  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  gorge  of  Tempo.  It  was  strongly  forti- 
fied by  Penes  in  his  first  campaign  against  the  Ro- 
mans, who  made  no  attempt  to  render  themselves 
masters  of  this  key  of  Macedonia.  (hh  .  42,  64.) 
Autrgonua,  sumamed  Gonatas,  was  probably  born  here, 
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since  Stepbanua  of  Byzantium  gives  it  as  the  etniitc 
derivative  of  Gonni.  The  scholiast  on  Lycophron  'v. 
904),  in  commenting  on  a  passage  of  the  poet  where 
this  town  is  alluded  to,  says  it  was  also  called  Go- 
nussa.    (Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  I,  p.  880.) 

Gobdijei,  mountains  in  Armenia,  where  the  Tigris 
rises. 

GoboiaNUS,  I.,  Marcus  An  to  .sinus  AraiCANCf, 
born  during  the  reign  of  the  first  Antonine,  of  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  and  wealthy  fanuliea  of  Rome,  made 
himself  very  popular  during  his  questorahip  by  bis  mu- 
nificence, and  the  large  sums  which  he  spent  in  provi- 
ding games  and  other  amusements  for  the  people.  He 
also  cultivated  literature,  and  wrote  several  poems, 
among  others  one  in  which  be  celebrated  the  virtues 
of  the  two  Antonines.  Being  intrusted  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  several  provinces,  he  conducted  himself  in 
such  a  manner  aa  to  gain  universal  approbation.  He 
was  proconsul  of  Africa  A.D.  237.  When  an  insur- 
rection broke  out  in  that  province  against  Maximinus, 
on  account  of  his  exactious,  and  the  insurgents  saluted 
Gordianus  as  emperor,  he  prayed  earnestly  to  be  ex- 
cused, on  account  of  hia  age,  being  then  past  eighty, 
and  to  be  allowed  to  die  in  peace  ;  but  the  insurgents 
threatening  to  kill  him  if  he  refused,  he  accepted  the 
perilous  dignity,  naming  his  son  Gordianus  as  his  col- 
league, and  both  made  their  solemn  entry  into  Carthage 
amid  universal  applause.  The  senate  cheerfully  con- 
firmed the  election,  proclaiming  the  two  Gordiani  aa 
emperors,  and  declaring  Maximinus  and  his  son  to  t* 
enemies  to  their  country.  Meantime,  however,  Capel 
lianus,  governor  of  Mauritania,  collected  troops  in  fa 
vour  of  Maximinus,  and  marched  against  Carthage. 
The  younger  Gordianus  came  ont  to  oppose  him,  but 
was  defeated  and  killed,  and  his  aged  father,  on  leant' 
ing  the  sad  tidings,  strangled  himself.  Their  reign 
had  not  lasted  two  months  altogether,  yet  they  wera 
greatly  regretted,  on  account  of  their  personal  quali- 
ties, and  the  hopes  which  the  people  had  founded  oa 
them.  (Capitol.,  Vit.  Gordian.  Tr.) — II.  M.  An  to- 
nius  Africanue,  son  of  Gordianus,  was  instructed  by 
Serenus  Samonicns,  who  left  him  his  library,  which 
consisted  of  62,000  volumes.  He  was  well  informed, 
and  wrote  several  works,  but  was  intemperate  in  hi« 
pleasures,  which  latter  circumstance  seems  to  have 
recommended  bim  to  the  favour  of  the  Emperor  Heli. 
ogabalua.  Alexander  Severn  a  advanced  him  subse- 
quently to  the  consulship.  He  afterward  passed  intr 
Africa  as  lieutenant  to  bis  father,  and,  when  the  latter 
was  elevated  to  the  throne,  shared  that  dignity  with  him. 
But,  after  a  reign  of  not  quite  two  months,  he  fell  in 
battlo  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  against  Capellianus,  a 
partisan  of  Maximinus.  (Vid.  Gordianus,  I. — Capi- 
tolimu,  Vit.  Gordian.  Tr.) — III.  Maious  Antoninus 
Pics,  grandson,  on  the  mother's  side,  of  the  elder  Gor- 
dianus, and  nephew  of  Gordianus  the  younger,  was 
twelve  years  of  age  when  be  was  proclaimed  Cssar  by 
general  acclamation  of  the  people  of  Rome,  after  the 
news  had  arrived  of  the  death  of  the  two  Gordiani  in 
Africa.  The  senate  named  him  colleague  of  the  two 
new  emperors  Maximus  and  Balbinoa,  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  (A.D.  238,  according  to  Blair  and  other 
chronologers)  a  mutiny  of  the  praetorian  soldiers  took 
place  at  Rome,  Balbinua  and  Maximus  were  murderer, 
and  the  boy  Gordianus  was  proclaimed  emperor.  His 
disposition  was  kind  and  amiable,  but  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign  he  trusted  to  the  insinuations  of  i 
certain  Msurus  and  other  freedmen  of  the  palace,  who 
abused  his  confidence,  and  committed  many  acts  of 
injustice.  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign  a  revolt 
broke  out  in  Africa,  where  a  certain  Sabmisnus  was 
proclaimed  emperor,  but  the  insurrection  was  soon  put 
down  by  the  governor  of  Mauritania.  In  the  following 
year,  Gordianus  being  consul  with  Clsudius  Pompeia 
nus,  married  Furia  Sabina  Tranquillina,  daughter  ol 
Misitheus.  a  man  of  the  greatest  personal  merit,  who 
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eras  toen  placed  at  tbe  head  of  the  emperor's  guards. 
Misitbeus  disclosed  to  Gordianus  the  disgraceful  con- 
duct of  Maums  and  his  friends,  who  were  immediately 
deprived  of  their  offices  and  driven  away  from  court. 
From  that  moment  Gordianus  placed  implicit  trust  in 
his  father-in-law,  on  whom  the  senate  conferred  the 
title  of  "Guardian  of  the  Republic."  In  the  next 
/ear,  news  came  to  Rome  that  tbe  Persians  under 
Sapor  bad  invaded  Mesopotamia,  had  occupied  Nisibis 
and  Carrhsg,  entered  Syria,  and,  according  to  Cspito- 
lmus,  had  taken  Antioch.  Gordianus,  resolving  to 
march  in  person  against  this  formidable  enemy,  opened 
the  temple  of  Janus,  according  to  an  ancient  custom 
which  had  been  long  disused,  and,  setting  out  from 
Rome  at  the  head  of  a  choice  army,  took  nia  way  by 
IUyricum  and  Moesia,  where  he  defeated  tbe  Goths 
and  Sarmatians,  and  drove  them  beyond  the  Danube. 
In  the  plains  of  Thrace,  however,  he  encountered  an- 
other tribe,  the  Alani,  from  whom  he  experienced  a 
check ;  but  they  having  also  retired  towards  tbe  north, 
Gordianus  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  landed  in  Asia, 
whence  he  proceeded  into  Syria,  delivered  Antioch, 
defeated  the  Persians  in  several  battles,  retook  Nisibis 
and  Carrhm,  and  drove  Sapor  back  to  his  o\ro  domin- 
ions. The  senate  voted  him  a  triumph,  and  also  a 
statue  to  Misitheus,  to  whose  advice  much  of  the  suc- 
cess of  Gordianus  was  attributed.  Unfortunately, 
however,  that  wise  counsellor  died  the  following  year, 
not  without  suspicions  of  foul  play  being  raised  against 
Philippus,  an  officer  of  the  guards,  who  succeeded  him 
iu  the  command.  In  the  year  after,  A.D.  344,  Gordi- 
anus advanced  into  the  Persian  territory,  and  defeated 
Sapor  on  the  banks  of  the  Chaboras ,  but  while  be 
was  preparing  to  pursue  him,  tbe  traitor  Philippus, 
who  had  contrived  to  spread  discontent  among  the 
soldiers  by  attributing  their  privations  to  the  inexpe- 
rience of  a  boyish  emperor,  was  proclaimed  by  the 
army  his  colleague  in  the  empire.  Gordianus  con- 
sented, but  soon  after  was  murdered  by  the  ambitious 
Philippus.  A  monument  waa  raised  to  him  by  the 
soldiers,  with  an  inscription,  at  a  place  called  Zaitha, 
twenty  miles  cast  of  the  town  of  Circesium,  not  far 
from  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  which  continued 
to  be  scan  until  it  was  destroyed  by  Licinius,  who 
claimed  to  be  a  descendant  of  Philippus.  Gordianus 
was  about  twenty  years  old  when  he  died.    His  body, 

ccording  to  Eutropius,  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  be 
was  numbered  among  the  gods.  His  short  reign  was 
a  prosperous  one  for  Rome.   (Capitol.,  Vit.  Gord. 

Tert. — Herodtan,  7,  10,  *eqq. — Id.,  8,  6,  teqq.—Eu- 
trop.,  9,  2.) 

GordIcm,  a  city  of  Galatia  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
river  Sangariue,  a  little  to  the  eaatof  Pessinus.  Here 
was  preserved  the  famous  Gordisn  knot  which  Alex- 
ander cut.  (Vid,  Gordius.)  This  place  changed  iu 
name  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  to  Juliopolis,  which  waa 

Sven  it  by  Cleo,  a  leader  of  some  predatory  bands  in 
is  quarter.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  be  declared 
for  Augustus ;  and  being  thus  left  in  safe  possession  of 
this  city,  which  was  his  birthplace,  changed  its  name 
out  of  compliment  to  the  memory  of  Caesar.  (Justin, 
11, 7.— Uv.,  38,  18.— Curt.,  3, 1.— Manturt,  Geogr., 
vol.  6,  pL  8,  p.  72.) 

Gordius,  a  Phrygian,  who,  though  originally  a  peas- 
ant,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  During  a  sedition,  the 
Phrygians  consulted  the  oracle,  and  were  told  that  all 
theii  troubles  would  cease  as  soon  as  they  chose  for 
their  king  the  first  man  they  met  going  to  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  mounted  on  a  chariot.  Gordius  was  the 
object  of  their  choice,  and  he  immediately  consecrated 
his  chariot  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  The  knot  which 
tied  the  yoke  to  the  draught- tree  was  made  in  such  an 
artful  miuier,  that  the  ends  of  the  cord  could  not  be 
perceived.  From  this  circumstance,  a  report  was  soon 
«pread  that  the  empire  of  Asia  was  promised  by  the 
oracle  to  him  that  could  untie  the  Gordian  knot. 
&68 
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Alexander,  in  his  conquest  of  Asia,  passed  by  Gord> 
um ;  and  as  he  wished  to  leave  nothing  undone  which 
might  inspire  his  soldiers  with  courage,  and  make  bn 
enemies  bolieve  that  he  waa  born  to  conquer  Ant,  be 
cut  the  knot  with  his  sword,  and  from  that  crrcunv 
stance  asserted  that  the  oracle  was  really  fulfilled,  ind 
that  hia  claims  to  universal  empire  were  fully  juMined. 
(Justin,  11,7.— Curt.,  3,  I.) 

Goacias,  a  celebrated  statesman,  orator,  and  roph- 
iat,  bom  at  Leonttni  in  Sicily,  whence  he  \*ai  un- 
named Leontinos.    He  flourished  in  the  fifth  eetiuny 
before  the  Christian  era,  during  the  most  brilliant  ps> 
riod  of  the  literary  activity  of  Greece,  and  has  been 
immortalized  by  the  dialogue  of  Plato  which  bears  si 
name.    The  dates  of  his  both  and  death  are  alike  on 
certain,  but  the  number  of  his  years  far  outran  the  or 
dinary  length  of  human  existence,  and,  in  the  different 
statements,  ranges  between  100  and  109.  Whattre: 
may  have  been  the  speculative  errors  of  Gorgia§,  hu 
long  life  waa  remarkable  for  an  undevnting  practice  of 
virtue  and  temperance,  which  secured  to  his  last  date 
tbe  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  and  imparted  cheer- 
fulness and  resignation  in  tbe  hour  of  death.  Accord- 
ing to  Eueebius,  Gorgias  flourished  in  the  86th  Olym 
piad,  and  came  to  Athens  Olyrap.  88,  2,  or  B.C.  427, 
to  seek  assistance  for  his  native  city,  the  independence 
of  which  waa  menaced  by  its  powerful  neighbour  Syr- 
acuse.   In  this  miaaion  he  justified  the  opmion  which 
his  townsmen  bad  formed  of  his  talents  for  busmen 
and  political  sagacity,  and,  upon  its  successful  termi- 
nation, withdrew  from  public  life  and  returned  to 
Athena,  which,  as  tbe  centre  of  tbe  mental  activity  of 
Greece,  offered  a  wide  field  for  tbe  display  of  his  it- 
tellectual  powers  and  acquirements.    He  did  not, 
however,  take  up  hia  residence  permanently  in  that 
city,  but  divided  his  time  between  it  and  Larusi  m 
Thcsealy,  where  be  is  said  to  have  died  shortly  helon 
or  after  the  death  of  Socrates.    To  the  84th  Olymp  ad 
is  assigned  the  publication  of  hia  philosophical  work 
entitled  "  0/ the  Non- Being,  or  of  Nature"  (vroi  too 
/aj  &vtoc,  $  irepi  ewoeue),  in  which,  according  to  ths 
extracts  from  it  in  tbe  pseud o- Aristotelian  work  "  Dt 
Xcnophane,  Zcnone,  et  Oorgia"  and  in  Sextus  Em 
piricus,  he  purposes  to  show :  1.  that  absolutely  no- 
thing exists :  2.  that  even  if  anything  subsists,  it  can- 
not be  known :  and,  3.  that  even  if  aught  subsists  and 
can  be  known,  it  cannot  be  expressed  and  communi- 
cated to  others.    In  tbe  arguments,  however,  by  which 
be  sought  to  establish  these  position*,  snd,  general!* 
speaking,  in  his  physical  doctrines,  Gorgias  deferred 
in  some  measure,  to  the  testimony  of  sense,  which  the 
stricter  Eleatica  rejected  absolutely,  aa  inadeooate  icd 
contradictory.    On  this  account,  although  the  osaal 
statement  which  directly  styles  him  the  disciple  ol 
Empedocles  is  erroneous,  it  is  probable  that  he  dree 
from  the  writings  of  that  philosopher  his  acquaintance 
with  the  physiology  of  the  Eleatic  school.  Subse- 
quently it  would  appear  that  Gorgias  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  the  practice  and  teaching  of  rhetoric  i«l 
in  this  career  bis  professional  labours  seem  to  h»« 
been  attended  with  both  honour  and  profit.  Aecoi* 
ing  to  Cicero  (de  Oral.,  1,  22. — lb.,  3, 32).  be  was  w 
first  who  engaged  to  deliver  impromptu  a  public  da- 
course  upon  any  given  subject.    These  oratorical  dis- 
plays were  characterized  by  the  poetical  ornament  and 
elegance  of  the  language,  and  the  antithetical  structure 
of  the  sentences,  rather  than  by  tbe  depth  and  vigour 
of  the  thought;  and  the  coldness  of  bis  eloquence 
soon  passed  into  a  proverb  among  the  ancients.   A* 1 
teacher  of  rhetoric,  Gorgias  is  aa  id  to  have  first  intro- 
duced numbers  into  prose,  end  to  have  attached  mvdj 
importance  to  antitheses  both  in  individual  word*  and 
in  the  members  of  a  sentence.    (Cosjsult  lf*>d»«- 
Ditsert.,  11.—  Mem.  dt  VAcad.  de*.  Inter.,  Ac.,  *ol 
19,  p.  204.)    It  is  said,  that  after  •  display  of  e'.oqucnc< 
I  made  by  him  at  the  Olympic  and  Pythian  Gam'* 
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goidea  statue  wu  erected  to  turn  at  Delphi. — Besides 
wme  fragments,  there  axe  still  extant  two  enure  ora- 
tions ascribed  to  him,  entitled  respectively,  "  Tht  En- 
cmxnm  of  Helen,"  end  The  Apology  of  Palamedss" 
two  tasteless  and  insipid  compositions,  which  tnay, 
howcier,  not  be  the  work*  of  Gorgias.  On  this  point 
consult  Fast,  "  De  Gorgia  Leoniino  Comtnentatio," 
HaL,  1828,  who  denies  their  authenticity,  which  is 
maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  by  Sckonhern,  "De  Au- 
thenlm  Dtclarxationum  qua  Gorgxee  Leontmi  nomine 
tUant,"  Bretl ,  1826.  (PUt.,  Htpp.  Maj.,  p.282.— 
Jst,  Uorg.—Dun.  Hal.,  J  ml.  de  Lyt.,  8,  p.468,  cd. 
Rciske.—Dwgmu  hurt.,  8,  58. — Sen.,  Etnp.  adv. 
Math*  7,  65.— Canton,  Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  1,  p.  377. 
— PreUer,  HisL  Phtlos.,  p.  134,  seqq. — Scholl,  Gesch. 
Gr.  LiU.,  vol.  1,  p.  363.) 

Goaeo,  I.  wife  of  Leonidas,  king  of  Sparta.  A  fino 
repartee  of  hen  is  (riven  by  Plutarch,  When  a  stran- 
ger femaie  observ  ed  to  her, "  You  Spartan  women  are 
the  only  one*  that  role  men,1'  she  replied,  "  True,  for 
we  an  the  only  ones  that  give  birth  to  men."  (Pint., 
Loco*.  Apophtk,,  p.  827.)— II.  The  capital  of  the 
Cbonamn  in  Bactnana.  It  is  supposed  to  correspond 
to  the  modem  Urghenz.  (Btschoff  und  M oiler,  Wot- 
ttri.  dtr  Geogr.,  p.  567.) 

GosooKae,  three  celebrated  sisters,  daugluen  of 
Phorcys  and  Ceto,  who  bo  names  were  Siheno,  Euryale, 
and  Medusa,  and  who  were  all  immortal  except  Jkie- 
d-jsi,  According  to  the  mycologists,  their  hairs  were 
entwined  with  serpents,  they  had  wings  of  gold,  their 
hand  *  were  of  brass,  their  body  was  covered  with  im- 
penetrable scales,  their  teeth  were  as  long  as  the  tusks 
of  a  wild  boar,  and  they  turned  to  stone  all  those  on 
whom  they  fixed  their  eyes.  (Apollod.,  2,  4,  2. — 
Tzetz.,  id  Lye ,  838  )— Homer  speaks  of  an  object  of 
terror  which  be  calls  Gorgo,  and  the  Gorgonian  head. 
He  places  the  former  on  the  shield  of  Agamemnon  (//., 
11, 36),  and,  when  describing  Hector  eager  for  slaugh- 
ter, be  says  that  he  had  44  the  eyes  of  Gorgo  and  of 
iun  destroying  Ares."  (i/.,8,  348.)  The  Gorgeian 
Msd  was  on  the  cgis  of  Jupiter  (//.,  5,  741),  and  the 
nero  of  the  Od  v**ey  Tears  to  remain  in  Erebus,  lest  Pro- 
serpina should  send  out "  the  Gorgeian  head  of  the  dire 
monster"  agalhst  him.  (Od,  11,  633.)  JEschylus 
calk  the  Gorgons  the  "three  sisters  of  the  Graiss, 
winged,  serpent-fleeced,  hateful  to  man,  whom  no  one 
can  look  on  and  retain  the  breath  of  existence." 
vProsa.  V.,  804,  seqq.)  The  Gorgons  and  Graia  are 
always  mentioned  together ;  and  it  was  while  the  Grain 
were  handing  to  one  another  their  single  eye  (Vid. 
Phorcydes)  that  Perseus  intercepted  it;  ana,  having 
thus  blinded  the  guards,  was  enabled  to  come  on  the 
Gorgons  unperceived.  (For  an  account  of  the  legend 
of  Perseus  and  Medusa,  consult  each  of  those  articles.) 
According  to  R-  P.  Knight,  the  Gorgon,  or  Medusa, 
m  the  centre  of  Minerva's  aegis,  appears  to  have  been 
a  symbol  of  the  Moon  (Orpk.  in  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom., 
kb.  5,  p.  675) ;  exhibited  sometimes  with  the  charac- 
ter and  expression  of  the  destroying,  and  sometimes 
with  those  of  the  generative  or  preserving,  attribute ; 
the  former  of  which  is  expressed  by  the  title  of  Gorgo, 
and  me  latter  by  that  of  Medusa.  It  is  sometimes 
represented  with  serpents,  and  sometimes  with  fish,  in 
the  hair  ;  and  occasionally  with  almost  every  symbol 
of  the  passive  generative  or  productive  power ;  it  being 
the  female  personification  of  the  Disk,  by  which  almost 
afl  the  nations  of  antiquity  represented  the  sun ;  and 
this  female  personification  was  the  symbol  of  the  Moon. 
[Imparl/  into  the  Symb.  Lang.,  dec,  y  179. — Class. 
Journal,  vol.  26,  p.  46.)— Hermann,  however,  with 
t  tore  probability,  makes  both  the  Graia  and  Gorgons 
to  be  merely  personifications  of  the  terrors  of  the  sea, 
he  former  denoting  the  while- crested  waves  that  dash 
against  the  rocks  on  the  coast ;  the  latter,  the  tlrong 
buiows  of  ths  wide  open  main.  (Herm,,  Opuse.,  vol. 
2.  p.  179,  seq.)   He  therefore  nukes  Stheno  equivalent 


to  Talent,  "the  powerful;"  Euryale  to  Lantutva 
"the  wide-rolling;"  and  Medusa  to  Gubema,  "the 
directress,"  from  her  ruling  the  course  of  the  billows 
And  he  add*,  in  farther  explanation,  "  nam  et  vis  un- 
damm  semper  manet  rodent,  ct  fiuctuatio :  cur  sue  au 
tern  mutatur,  ventis,  annive  temprstattbus  mutatis.'' 
Hesiod.  therefore,  who  places  the  Gorgons  in  Oceanic 
isles  (Theog.,  274,  seqq.),  is  mora  consistent  with  \y* 
early  legend  than  later  poets,  who  almost  ell  assign 
the  Gorgons  &  dwelling-place  in  some  part  or  other  ol 
Libya  Hence  there  is  great  probability  in  Volcker'i 
reading  of  Kvptjvvc  for  KiaBrprnc  in  .£  schylus  (Prom 
V.,  m.—Kexghtley's  Mythology,  p.  252,  seqq.) 

Gobtts  or  GoKTYNia,  I.  a  city  of  Crete,  next  to 
Cnosus  in  splendour  and  importance.  Strabo  writes 
that  these  two  cities  had  in  early  times  entered  into  s 
league,  which  enabled  them  to  reduce  nearly  the  whole 
of  Crete  under  their  subjection ;  subsequently,  how- 
ever, dissensions  having  arl*"\  between  them,  they 
were  constantly  engaged  in  h»->  uiities.  Homer  speaks 
of  Gortys  as  a  place  of  gten  strength  (1L,  2,  646), 
with  a  territory  extending  to  the  sea.  (Od.,  3,  293.) 
From  other  authon  we  learn  uiat  it  stood  in  a  plain, 
watered  by  tbe  river  Lethaos,  and  at  a  distance  of 
ninety  stadia  from  the  Iibyan  Sea,  on  which  were  sit- 
uate its  two  havens,  Lebena  and  Metallum.  Formerly 
this  city  wss  of  very  considerable  size,  since  Strabo 
reckons  its  circuit  at  fifty  stadia ;  but  when  he  wrote 
it  was  very  much  diminished.  He  adds,  that  Ptolemy 
Philopator  had  begun  to  enclose  it  with  fresh  walla  ; 
but  the  work  waa  not  carried  on  for  more  than  eight 
stadia.  (Strabo,  478.) — According  to  the  Arcadian 
traditions,  it  had  been  founded  by  Gortys,  the  son  of 
Tegeates ;  a  fact  which  was,  however,  denied  by  the 
Cretans,  who  affirmed  that  Gortys  was  the  son  of 
Rhadamanthuo.  (Pausan.,  8,  1.  — Compare  Stepk. 
Byz.,  s.  v.)  It  was  most  probably  a  Pclasgic  city, 
since,  according  to  Stephanus,  it  once  bore  the  appel- 
lation of  fariasa.  Apollo  was  especially  revered  here, 
whence  he  is  sometimes  called  Gortynius.  (Anton., 
Lib.,  25.)  Jupiter  was  also  worshipped  in  this  place 
under  tbe  title  of  Hecatombaus.  The  ruins  of  tins 
ancient  city  have  been  visited  by  Tournefort,  Pococke, 
and  still  moro  recently  by  Mr.  Cockerell,  who  observ- 
ed the  remains  of  a  theatre  and  other  considerable 
vestiges.  He  likewise  explored  so  mo  remarkable  ex- 
cavations near  tho  town,  consisting  of  numerous  cham- 
bers and  galleries,  which  have  been  supposed  to  be- 
long to  the  celebrated  Cretan  labyrinth,  though  this  is 
generally  stated  to  have  been  situated  at  Cnosus.- 
As  regards  the  form  of  the  ancient  name,  consult  re- 
marks under  the  article  Cortona.  (Cramer's  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  383.)— II.  A  town  of  Arcadia,  near  the 
river  Gortynius,  and  southeast  of  Heraa.  It  was  dis- 
tinguished for  its  temple  of  Peotelic  marblo  dedicated  to 
.•Esculapius.  Tbe  statue  of  the  god,  as  well  as  that 
of  Hygieia.were  by  Scopes.  (Pau*on.,  8,  28.)  The 
site  of  Gortys  is  now  called  Auhicolo  Castro. 

Gothi,  s  powerful  northern  nation,  who  acted  an 
important  part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  name  "  Gothi,"  or  Goths,  appears  first  in  history 
in  the  third  century,  and  it  was  then  used  by  the  Ro- 
man writers  as  synonymous  with  tbe  more  ancient  one 
of  Gets,  a  people  who  lived  on  tbe  banks  of  the  lower 
Danube,  near  the  shores  of  the  Euxioe.  The  Greet 
writers  generally  considered  tbe  Getae  or  Goths  as 
a  Scythian  tribe.  There  has  been  much  discussion 
on  the  question  whether  the  Gets  or  Goths  came  ori- 
ginally from  Scandinavia,  or  migrated  thither  from  Asia. 
The  old  Scandinavian  tradition  in  tho  Edda  maker 
their  chief,  Odin  or  Woden,  to  have  come  from  the 
banks  of  the  Dniester  to  the  shores  of  the  Bakic  many 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era  (rid  Odinus),  and 
it  is  to  Asia,  therefore,  that  we  must  look  as  the  na 
live  country  of  the  Gothic,  or,  rather,  Teutonic,  race 
(Consult  remarks  under  the  article  Germania,  y  ..) 
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About  the  middle  of  the  thud  century  of  <>ur  era,  tbe 
Goths  are  recorded  to  have  crossed  the  Dniester,  end 
to  have  devastated  Dacia  and  Thrace.  The  Emperor 
Decius  lost  his  life  in  opposing  them  in  Moesia  (A.D. 
251^,  after  which  his  successor  Gallus  mduced  ihem 
by  money  to  withdraw  again  to  their  old  dwellings  on 
the  Dniester.  They  then  seem  to  hare  spread  east- 
ward, and  to  have  occupied  the  country  about  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  whence  they  sailed  across  the 
Euiine,  occupied  Trebisond,  and  ravaged  Bithynia. 
In  the  year  269  they  landed  in  Macedonia,  but  were 
defeated  by  the  Emperor  Claudius  II.  Throe  years 
after,  Aurelian  gave  up  Dacia  to  a  tribe  of  Goths,  who 
are  believed  to  have  been  the  Visigoths  or  Western 
Goths,  while  those  who  ravaged  Asia  Minor  were  tbe 
Ostrogoths  or  Eastern  Goths.  This  distinction  of  tbe 
race  into  two  grand  divisions  appears  abou*  this  time. 
Under  Constantino  I.  tbe  Goths  from  Dacia  invaded 
IUyhcum,  but  were  repelled.  Constantino  II.  after- 
ward allowed  a  part  of  them  to  settle  in  Mauia,  who 
seem  to  have  soon  after  embraced  Christianity,  as  it 
was  for  them  that  Ulphilas  translated  the  Scriptures, 
about  the  middle  of  the  4tb  century,  into  the  dialect 
called  M»so- Gothic.  About  the  year  375,  the  Huns, 
coming  from  the  East,  fell  upon  the  .Ostrogoths,  and 
drove  them  upon  the  Visigoths,  who  were  living  north 
of  the  Danube.    The  latter,  being  hard  pressed,  im- 

I)lo red  permission  of  the  Roman  commander  to  be  al- 
owed  to  cross  that  river,  and  take  shelter  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  empire.  The  Emperor  Vatens  consented, 
and  a  vast  multitude  of  them  were  allowed  to  settle  in 
Mcesia,  but  soon  afterward  they  quarrelled  -  with  tbe 
Roman  authorities,  invaded  Thrace,  and  defeated  and 
killed  Valens,  who  came  to  oppose  them.  From  that 
time  they  exercised  great  influence  over  tbe  Byzantine 
court,  either  as  allies  and  mercenaries,  or  as  formida- 
ble enemies.  Towards  the  end  of  tbe  4th  century, 
Alaric,  being  chosen  king  of  the  Visigoths,  invaded 
Northern  Italy,  but  was  defeated  by  StiTicho  near  Ve- 
rona. Ho  came  again,  however,  about  two  years  af- 
ter, and  took  and  plundered  Rome.  Hia  successor 
A  Uulphus  made  peace  with  the  empire,  and  repaired 
to  tho  south  of  Gaul,  where  the  Visigoths  founded  a 
kingdom,  from  which  they  afterward  passed  into  Spain, 
where  a  Visigothic  dynasty  reigned  for  more  than  two 
centuries  till  it  was  conquered  by  the  Moors.  Mean- 
while the  Ostrogoths  or  Eastern  Goths,  who  had  set- 
tled in  Pannonia,  after  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom 
of  tbo  Huns,  extended  their  dominion  over  Noricum, 
Rhaotia,  and  Illyricum,  and  about  the  year  489  they  in- 
"  Italy,  under  their  king  Theodoric,  and  defeated 
r,  king  of  the  Heruli,  who  had  assumed  the 
title  of  King  of  Italy,  a  title  which  Theodoric  then 
took  for  himself,  with  the  consent  of  the  Eastern  em- 
peror. Theodoric  was  a  great  prince :  his  reign  was 
a  period  of  rest  for  Italy,  and  his  wise  administration 
did  much  towards  healing  the  wounds  of  that  country. 
But  his  successors  degenerated,  and  the  Gothic  do- 
minion over  Italy  lasted  only  till  644,  when  it  was 
overthrown  by  N arses,  the  general  of  Jostinian.  From 
this  time  the  Goths  figure  no  longer  as  a  power  in  the 
history  of  Western  Europe,  except  in  Spain.  We 
find,  however,  their  name  perpetuated  long  after  in 
Scandinavia,  where  a  kingdom  of  Gotbia  existed  until 
tbe  12th  century,  distinct  from  Sweden  Proper,  until 
both  crowns  were  united  on  the  head  of  Charles  Swerk- 
arson,  A.D.  1161,  who  assumed  tbe  title  of  King  of 
the  Swedes  and  the  Goths,  which  his  successors  bear 
to  this  day. — On  the  early  history  of  the  Goths,  con- 
sult Jornandes,  "  De  Geiarum  sire  Golhorum  Orignu 
it  Rebus  Geslis;"  Isidorus,  44  Chronicon  Gothorum;" 
and  Procopius,  44  De  Btllo  Golkico."  The  first  two, 
however,  are  not  to  be  trusted  implicitly  when  they 
treat  of  the  remote  genealogy  and  origin  of  the  Gothic 
race.  (Encycl.  Us.  KiumoC,  vol.  11,  p.  328,  ssq.) 
Gracchus,  I.  Tiberius  Scmproniua,  tho  father  of 


the  Gracchi,  married  Cornelia,  daughter  oi  Scrpi 
Africanus  the  Elder.    He  died  while  his  sum  wen 
young,  having  twics  filled  tbe  office  of  consul,  tarf.ee 
cording  to  Plutarch,  obtained  two  triumphs.  Aftst 
tho  death  of  her  husband,  Cornelia  refused  ail  offers 
of  marriage,  and  devoted  herself  to  tbe  charge  and  ed- 
jestion  of  her  shildren,  who,  as  Plutarch  tells  as, 
were  less  the  inheritors  of  manly  virtse  by  being 
sprung  from  the  noblest  blood  in  Rome,  than  they 
were  its  possessors  from  the  careful  nurture  of  then 
mother  Cornelia.  {Plut.t  VU.  Gracch.)— II.  Tiberias, 
elder  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  B.C.  163.  Hh 
mother  was  tbe  celebrated  Cornelia,  daughter  of  the 
cider  Africanus.    Tiberius  served  his  first  campaift 
in  Africa  under  hia  uncle  Scipio,  and  having  obtained 
the  office  of  consul's  qussstor,  we  find  him  next  uudei 
Mancinus,  the  unfortunate  commander  in  tbe  Nuuun 
tine  war.    His  name,  which  tho  Numantines  respect- 
ed from  remembering  hia  father's  virtues,  is  said  tc 
have  procured  the  terms  under  which  Mancinus  ob- 
tained safety  for  his  army  ;  but  the  senate,  on  his  re- 
turn, was  so  much  displeased  at  the  unfavourable  na- 
ture of  those  conditions,  that  they  resolved  on  giving 
np  all  the  principal  officers  to  the  Numantines,  By 
the  good-will,  however,  of  the  popular  assembly,  influ- 
enced, as  it  would  seem,  by  tbe  soldiers  and  then 
connexions  in  the  lower  classes,  it  was  decided  to 
send  Mancinus  as  the  real  criminal,  and  to  spate  ui« 
other  officers  for  tbe  sake  of  Gracchus.  Treatmen- 
of  this  nature  waa  likely  to  rouse  Gracchus  again*- 
the  senate,  and  make  him  the  friend  of  the  poor;  and 
accordingly,  in  three  years  afterward,  we  find  him  be- 
ginning bis  short  career  as  a  political  agitator.  Ht 
was  elected  tribune  of  the  commons  B.C.  128,  and 
immediately  began  to  attempt  the  revival  of  the  bee 
ian  Rogations.    ( V%d.  Agrarise  Leges.)   In  so  doing 
he  appears  to  have  had  in  view  the  two  grand  princi- 
ples which  that  law  involved,  namely,  the  employment 
of  freemen  in  cultivating  the  aoil  in  preference  to 
slaves,  and  especially  the  more  generally  recognised 
principle  of  the  equitable  division  of  the  public  land. 
Three  commissioners  were  appointed  to  superintend 

which  Gracchus  had  pro- 
proval  of 

some  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of  the  times,  among 
whom  were  Mucius  Scavola  and  Crassus  the  orator. 
Such  general  interest  was  excited  by  the  question, 
that  crowds  arrived  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
support  either  side  ;   and  there  appeared  no  doobt 
which  wav  the  matter  would  go  when  left  to  the  tribes 
Tbe  aristocracy,  however,  secured  tho  veto  of  M.  Oc 
tsvius,  one  of  tbe  tribunes,  and  thereby  quashed  lbs 
proceedings  whenever  the  law  was  brought  on,  whica 
violent  mode  of  opposition  led  Gracchus  to  exercise 
his  veto  on  other  questions,  stor  the  supplies,  and 
throw  the  government  into  tne  .*»-jst  complete  help- 
lessness.   Thus  far  the  conteat  had  been  lawful ;  bit 
at  this  juncture,  Gracchus,  irritated  by  continual  op- 
position, invited  Octaviue  to  propose  his  (Gracchus') 
ejection  from  the  office  of  tribune  ;  and  on  his  refusal, 
pleading  tbe  utter  usclcssness  jf  two  men  so  differed 
in  sentiment  holding  tbe  same  office,  he  pot  the  ques- 
tion to  the  tribes  that  Octavius  be  ejected.  When 
the  first  seventeen  out  of  tbe  thirty-five  tribes  bad  vo- 
ted for  it,  Gracchus  again  implored  him  to  resign;  and, 
on  his  entreaty  proving  unsuccessful,  polled  anoibet 
tribe,  constituting  a  majority,  and  sent  his  officers  to 
drag  Octavius  from  tbe  tribune's  chair.    The  Agrarian 
law  was  forthwith  passed;  and  Gracchus  himself,  bit 
brother  Catua,  and  bis  father-in-law  Appius  CUudios, 
were  appointed  the  commissioners.     But  the  senatr, 
to  show  their  opinion  of  the  whole  proceeding,  with- 
held from  him  the  usual  allowance  of  a  public  officer, 
giving  only  about  one  shilling  a  day.    While  ihmgs 
were  in  this  state,  the  dominioni  and  treasures  of  A<- 
talus,  king  of  Pergamua,  were  t>y  him  oequeaxhed  ts 


the  working  of  the  new  law,  which  Gracchus ! 
posed,  if  we  may  trust  Plutarch,  with  tne  apf 
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Ow  Roman  people  ;  and,  to  enhance  his  own  popukm- 
Gracchas  proposed  to  divide  the  treasure  among 
recipients  of  land  under  the  new  law,  to  enable 
\b»m  to  stock  their  farms ;  and  to  commit  the  man- 
agement of  tho  kingdom  of  Pergamus  to  the  popular 
assembly.    This  brought  matters  to  a  greater  pilch  of 
distrust  than  evet.    Gracchus  was  accused  by  one 
senator  of  aspiring  to  tyranny,  and  by  another  of  hav- 
ing violated  the  sanctity  of  the  tribunitian  office  in  de- 
posing Octaviua.    On  this  point  Gracchus  strove  to 
justify  himself  before  the  people,  but  bis  opponent 
seemed  to  have  gained  an  advantage  so  great  as  to  in- 
duce him  to  postpone  the  assembly.    When  at  last 
ne  did  make  his  defence,  it  rested,  if  Plutarch  is  cor- 
rect, on  false  analogies,  and  on  avoiding  the  question 
of  the  inviolability  of  a  public  officer.    At  this  juncture 
Gracchus  seems  to  have  trembled  for  that  popularity 
woich  alone  preserved  him  from  impeachment ;  and, 
est  it  should  fail,  endeavoured  to  secure  his  own  re- 
election to  the  office  of  tribune.    The  other  party  had 
demurred  as  to  bis  eligibility  to  the  office  two  years 
in  succession,  and  on  the  day  of  election  this  point 
occupied  the  assembly  till  nightfall.    Neit  morning, 
accompanied  by  s  crowd  of  partisans,  he  went  to  the 
Captfol,  and,  on  bearing  that  the  senate  had  deter- 
mined to  oppose  him  by  force,  armed  his  followers 
with  staves,  end  prepared  to  clear  the  Capitol.  At 
this  juncture,  Scipio  Xasica,  having  in  Tain  called  on 
the  consul  to  take  measures  for  the  safety  of  the  state, 
issued  from  the  temple  of  Faith,  where  the  senate  had 
assembled,  followed  by  the  whole  nobility  of  Rome, 
awed  the  mob  into  flight,  seized  their  weapons,  and  at- 
tacked all  who  fell  in  their  way.    About  three  hun- 
dred fell,  and  among  the  slain  was  Gracchus,  who 
was  killed  by  repeated  blows  on  the  bead,  B.C.  133. 
(FmL,  Vu.  Tib.  Gracch  )  — III.  Cams,  was  nine 
years  younger  than  his  brother  Tiberius,  and  at  his 
death  was  left  with  Appius  Claudius  as  commissioner 
for  carrying  out  the  Agrarian  law.    By  the  death  of 
Appius,  and  of  Tiberius'  successor,  Licinius  Craesus, 
the  commission  became  composed  of  Fulvius  Flaccus, 
Papinus  Car  bo,  and  himself ;  but  he  refrained  from 
taking  any  pert  in  public  affairs  for  more  than  ten 
Tears  after  the  death  of  Tiberius.    During  this  time 
the  provisions  of  bis  brother's  law  were  being  carried 
out  by  Carbo  and  Flaccus  ;  but  he  docs  not  seem  to 
bare  begun  his  career  as  an  independent  political 
leade*  until  the  year  123  B.C.,  when,  on  his  return 
from  Sardinia,  where  he  had  been  for  two  years,  be 
was  elected  tribune  of  the  commons.    His  first  act 
was  to  propose  two  laws,  one  of  which,  directed 
gainst  the  degraded  tribune  Ociavius,  disqualified  all 
•ho  had  been  thus  de«Ta»!cd  from  holding  any  magis- 
acy;  sod  the  otner,  having  in  view  Pompilius,  a 
tTMmnent  opponent  of  the  popular  party,  denounced 
he  banishment  of  a  Roman  citizen  without  trial  as  a 
violation  of  the  Roman  laws.    The  first  was  never 
earned  through ;  to  the  latter  was  added  a  third,  by 
which  Pompilius  was  banished  from  Italy,  or,  accord- 
ing to  technical  phraseology,  interdicted  from  fire  and 
water     These  measures  of  offence  were  followed  by 
others,  by  which  he  aimed  at  establishing  his  own 
popularity.    One  of  these  was  a  poor-law,  by  which 
t  monthly  distribution  of  corn  was  made  to  the  people 
at  an  almost  nominal  price.    The  effect  of  this  law 
was  to  make  the  population  of  Rome  paupers,  and  to 
attract  all  Italy  to  partake  of  the  bounty.    Next  came 
organic  changes,  as  they  would  now  be  called  ;  and 
of  these  the  most  important  was  the  transference  of 
Use  judicial  power  from  the  senators,  wholly  or  in  part, 
to  toe  equestrian  order.    This  measure,  according  to 
Cicero,  worked  well ;  but,  in  taking  his  opinion,  we 
most  remember  hit  partiality  to  the  equitcs,  and  add  to 
this  the  fact  that  hia  eulogiums  occur  in  an  advocate's 
speech.     (h  Verr.  Act.,  1.1    Gracch  us  now  pos- 
sessed* unlimited  power  with  the  populace ;  and,  at 


the  end  of  the  year,  not  more  than  ten  candidates  uav 
ing  started  for  the  office  of  tribune,  he  was  again  elect- 
ed. His  second  tribuncship  was  mostly  employed  it 
passing  lawa  respecting  the  colonies,  in  which  mat- 
ter the  aristocratical  agent,  Livius  Drusus,  outdid  him; 
and,  having  won  the  confidence  of  the  people  by  h.i 
apparent  disinterestedness,  ventured  (being  Lunsell 
a  tribune)  to  interpose  his  veto  on  one  of  Gracchus' 
measures.  The  appointment  of  Gracchus,  soon  after, 
to  the  office  of  commissioner  for  planting  a  colony  near 
Carthage  took  him  away  from  the  scenes  of  his  popu- 
larity ;  and,  soon  after  his  return,  a  proposal  was  made 
to  repeal  the  very  law  which  he  had  been  engaged  in 
carrying  out,  relative  to  the  colony  in  Africa.  This 
law  was  not  his  own  measure,  but  that  of  one  Rubri- 
us,  another  of  the  tribunes,  and  was  one  of  those  enact 
ments  which  had  weaned  from  Gracchus  the  favour  oi 
the  people,  it  having  been  represented  by  his  oppo- 
nents as  an  impious  act  to  builo  again  the  walls  of  Car- 
thage, which  Scipio  had  solemn'  /  devoted  to  perpetual 
desolation.  Gracchus  was  now  a  private  man,  his 
second  tribuncship  having  expired ;  but  yet,  as  such,  he 
opposed  the  proposition  to  repeal,  and,  unfortunately 
for  himself,  united  with  M.  rulvius  Flaccus,  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  agrarian  law,  and  a  man 
whose  character  %as  respected  by  no  party  in  the  re- 
public. The  reputation  of  Gracchus  had  already  suf- 
fered from  his  connexion  with  Fulvius ;  and  now  he 
took  part  with  him  in  designs  which  can  be  considered 
as  nothing  less  than  treasonable.  Charging  the  sen- 
ate with  spreading  false  reports,  in  order  to  alarm  the 
religious  scruples  of  the  people,  the  two  popular  lead- 
ers assembled  a  numerous  body  of  their  partisans, 
armed  with  daggers,  and,  being  thus  prepared  for  vio- 
lence, they  proceeded  to  the  Capitol,  where  the  people 
were  to  meet  in  order  to  decide  on  the  repeal  of  the 
law  of  Rubrius.  Here,  before  the  bos  mess  of  the  day 
was  yet  begun,  a  piivate  citizen,  who  happened  tc  be 
engaged  in  offering  a  sacrifice,  was  murdered  by  the 
partisans  of  Fulvius  and  Gracchus,  for  some  words  or 
gestures  which  they  regarded  as  insulting.  This  out- 
rage excited  a  general  alarm ;  the  assembly  broke  up 
in  consternation  ;  and  the  popular  leaders,  after  trying 
in  vain  to  gain  a  hearing  from  the  people,  while  thoy 
disclaimed  the  violence  committed  by  their  followers, 
had  no  other  course  left  than  to  withdraw  to  their  own 
homes.  There  they  concerted  plans  of  resistance, 
which,  however  they  might  believe  them  to  be  justi- 
fied on  the  plea  of  self-defence,  were  rightly  consid- 
ered by  the  bulk  of  the  people  as  an  open  rebellion 
against  the  government  of  their  country.  The  consul 
Opimius,  exaggerating,  perhaps,  the  alarm  which  he 
felt  from  the  late  outrage,  hastily  summoned  the  sen- 
ate together  ;  the  body  of  the  murdered  man  was  ex 
posed  to  the  view  of  the  people,  and  the  Capitol  wit 
secured  by  break  of  day  with  an  armed  force.  The 
senate,  being  informed  by  Opimius  of  the  state  of  af 
fairs,  proceeded  to  invest  him  with  absolute  power  to 
act  in  defence  of  the  commonwealth,  ir.  the  usual  form 
of  a  resolution,  "  that  the  consul  should  provide  for  the 
safety  of  the  republic."  At  the  same  time  Gracchus 
and  Fulvius  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  sen 
ate,  to  answer  for  the  murder  laid  to  their  charge.  In- 
stead of  obeying,  they  occupied  the  Aventine  Hill  with 
a  body  of  their  partisans  in  arms,  and  invited  the  slaves 
to  join  them,  promising  them  their  freedom.  Opimius, 
followed  by  the  senators  and  the  members  of  the  eques- 
trian order,  who,  with  their  dependants,  had  armed 
themselves  by  his  directions,  and  accompanied  by  a 
body  of  regular  soldiers,  advanced  against  the  rebch, 
who  had  made  two  fruitless  attempts  at  negotiation, 
by  sending  to  the  consul  the  son  of  Fulvius.  In  the 
mean  time  the  conduct  of  Caius  Gracchus  wss  that  ol 
a  man"  irresolute  in  the  course  which  he  pursued,  and 
with  too  much  regard  for  his  country  to  engage  heart- 
ily in  the  criminal  attempt  into  which  he  bad  suffered 
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sin/tclf  to  be  drawn.  He  had  left  his  houM,  it  is  said, 
in  his  ordinary  dress ;  he  had  been  urgent  with  Ful- 
fills to  propose  terms  of  accommodation  to  the  senate  ; 
and  now,  whim  the  Avcntine  was  attacked,  he  took 
pcrso  tally  no  part  in  the  action.  The  contest,  indeed, 
was  soon  over ;  the  rebels  were  presently  dispersed  ; 
Fulviua  was  dragged  from  the  place  to  which  he  had 
fled  for  refuge,  and  was  put  to  death  ;  while  Gracchus, 
finding  himself  closely  pursued,  fled  across  the  Tiber, 
snd,  taking  shelter  in  a  grove  sacred  to  the  Furies 
more  correctly,  perhaps,  to  the  goddess  Furina),  was 
Killed,  at  his  own  desire,  by  •  single  servant  who  had 
accompanied  his  flight.  His  head,  together  with  that 
of  Fulvius,  was  cut  off  and  carried  to  the  consul,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  price  which  had  been  set  upon  both 
by  a  proclamation  issued  at  the  beginning  of  the  en- 

fagement ;  and  the  bodies,  as  well  as  those  of  all  who 
ad  perished  on  the  same  side,  were  thrown  into  the 
river.  In  addition  to  this,  the  houses  of  Gracchus  and 
Fulvius  were  given  up  to  plunder,  their  property  was 
confiscated,  and  even  the  wife  of  Gracchus  was  de- 
prived of  her  own  jointure.  It  is  ssid  that  in  this  se- 
dition there  perished  altogether  of  the  partisans  of  the 
popular  leaders  .about  3000,  partly  in  the  action,  and 
partly  by  summary  executions  afterward,  under  the 
consul's  orders  — The  career  of  the  two  Gracchi  was, 
rn  many  respects,  so  similar,  and  the  circumstances  of 
their  death  bore  so  much  resemblance  to  each  other, 
that  it  is  not  wonderful  if  historians  should  have  com- 
prehended both  the  brothers  under  one  common  judg- 
ment, and  have  pronounced  in  common  their  acquittal 
or  their  condemnation.  But  the  conduct  of  Caius  ad- 
mits of  far  less  excuse  than  that  of  Tiberius ;  and  his 
death  was  the  deserved  punishment  of  rebellion,  while 
that  of  his  brother  was  an  unjustifiable  murder.  The 
character  of  Caius  is  by  no  means  as  stainless  as  his 
brother's ;  he  was  more  of  a  popular  leader,  and  much 
Was  of  a  patriot  than  Tiberius  ;  the  one  was  injured 
hy  power,  but  the  other  seems  from  the  beginning  to 
'lave  aimed  at  little  else.  The  elder  brother  was  head 
jf  a  party  which  owed  its  existence  to  his  principles 
is  a  politician.  The  younger  took  the  lead  in  that 
jarty  when  it  bad  Been  regularly  formed,  and,  in  his 
mess  to  obtain  that  post,  he  regulated  his  conduct 
by  his  wishes.  The  death  of  Tiberius  may,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  be  jnsily,cal!ed  a  murder ;  that 
of  Caius,  or  that  which  he  would  have  suffered  had 
not  the  slave  prevented  it,  was  nothing  more  than  an 
execution  under  martial  law.  (Plut.,  Vii.  C.  Graceh. 
-Encycl.  Metropol.,  div.  3,  vol.  2,  p.  97,  seqq.)—  IV. 
Sempronius,  a  Roman  nobleman,  banished  to  Cerci- 
aa,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  for  his  adulterous 
intercourse  with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus. 
After  an  exile  of  14  years,  he  was  put  to  death  by  a 
party  of  soldiers  sent  for  that  purpose  by  Tiberius. 
(Tact;.,  i4nn.,  1,  63  ) 

GraoIvus,  an  appellation  for  Mars  among  the  Ro- 
mans, the  etymology  of  which  is  quite  uncertain. 
The  common  derivation  ia  from  gradior,  "to  ad- 
vance," i.  o,  against  the  foe.    There  appears  to  be 
■ome  analogy  in  its  formation  to  that  of  the  Sanscrit 
Makadeta,  i.  e.,  "  magnus  deus."    {Pott,  Etymol. 
Forsch.,  p.  lvii) 
GitiBcu,  the  country  of  Greece.    (Vid.  Hellas.) 
GaiCciA  Magna.    Vid.  Magna  Grascia. 
G  ha  lite.    Vid.  Phorcydes. 

GpampIub  Moks,  a  mountain  of  Caledonia,  forming 
•ne  of  a  large  range  of  mountains  extending  from  east 
to  west  through  almost  the  whole  breadth  of  modern 
Scotland,  from  Loch  Lomond  to  Stonehaven.  The 
range  is  now  called  the  Grampian  Hills,  and  the  name 
is  derived  from  the  Mons  Grampius,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus  as  tho  spot  where  Galgacus  wait- 
ed the  approach  of  Agricola,  and  where  was  fought 
the  battle  so  fatal  to  the  brave  Caledonians.  To  the 
Grampian  chain  belong  Ben  Lomond,  3262  feet  hiyh  ; 
5G« 


Ben  Ledy,  3009 ;  Ben  Mot  e,  3903 ;  B%n  Lures,  tft 
chief  summit,  4015,  dec. 

Granicvs,  a  river  of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor,  which 
according  to  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  had  its  source  is 
M  ount  Cotvlus,  belonging  to  the  chain  of  Ida.  (Sirab.. 
602.)  It  flowed  through  the  Adrastean  plain,  and 
emptied  into  the  Propontis,  to  the  west  of  Cyzicns 
This  stream,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  mountac 
torrent,  is  celebrated  in  history  on  account  of  the  tig 
nal  victory  gained  on  its  banks  by  Alexander  the  Grea 
over  the  Persian  army,  B.C.  334.  {Aman,  Erp  Al. 
1,  13  —  Plut.,  Vit.  Alex  ,  c.  24  )  The  Granictts  b 
the  river  of  Demotiko  mentioned  by  Chishull  (Trauk 
in  Turkey,  p.  60),  and  not,  as  some  maintain,  tlx 
Ouxrola.    (Cramer*s  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  36,  seq.\ 

Gbati.*,  in  Greek  Chabitks  (XuptTte,),  are  repre- 
sented in  classical  mythology  as  three  young  soc* 
beautiful  sisters,  the  attendants  of  Venus.  Tfaeii 
names,  were  Aglaia  (Splendour),  Euphroayne  (Joy), 
and  Thalia  {Pleasure).  The  Lacedaemonians  had  onN 
two,  whom  they  called  Kleta  or  Klyta,  and  Phsenne. 
and  a  temple  in  honour  of  them  existed  in  the  time  el 
Pausanias,  between  Sparta  and  A  my  c la  (3,  18;  9, 
35).  Some  poets  name  Pasilhea  as  one  of  the  Grace* 
Nonnus  gives  their  names  aa  Pasithea,  Peitho,  ami 
Aglaia.  (Dionys.,  24, 263.)— The  idea  of  the  Grace* 
was,  according  to  some,  a  symbolical  personification 
Aglaia  represented  the  harmony  and  splendour  of  the 
creation ;  Euphrosyne,  cheerfulness  and  mirth ;  and 
Thalia,  feasts  and  dances.  In  short,  they  were  an 
aesthetic  conception  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  attract- 
ive in  the  physical  as  well  as  in  the  social  world.  Ac- 
cording to  Hcsiod  (Theog.,  907),  the  Graces  were  the 
offspring  of  Jupiter  and  Eurynome  the  daughter  o' 
Ocean.  Antimacbus,  on  the  other  hand,  made  then 
the  daughters  of  Helius  and  iEglc.  Some,  again, 
called  them  the  children  of  Bacchus  and  Venus.  Then 
worship  is  said  to  have  originated  in  Boeotia,  and  Or- 
chomenus,  in  this  country,  was  its  chief  seat.  The 
introduction  of  this  worship  was  ascribed  to  Eteoclea, 
the  son  of  the  river  Crphissus.  The  Graces  were  at 
all  times,  in  the  creed  of  Greece,  the  goddesses  presi 
ding  over  social  enjoyment,  the  banquet,  the  dance, 
and  all  that  tended  to  inspire  gayety  and  cheerfulneas 
(Pind.,  01. ,  14,  7,  stqq)  They  are  represented  as 
dancing  together,  or  else  standing  with  their  arms  en- 
twined. They  were  originally  depicted  as  clothed, 
but  afterward  the  artists  represented  them  as  nude 
In  the  ordinary  position  of  the  Graces,  two  face  the 
observer,  while  the  central  one  has  her  look  averted 
This  some  fancifully  explain  as  follows :  on  receiv- 
ing gifts  from  friends  we  ought  to  be  thrice  thankful ; 
first,  when  the  gift  is  conferred  ;  secondly,  when  away 
from  the  party  who  has  conferred  them  ;*  and,  thirdlv, 
when  returning  the  favour !  (Millin,  Gall  Myfkcl, 
s.  v. — Keightley's  Mythology,  p.  192.) 

Gratiancs,  I.  eldest  son  of  Valcntinian  I.,  succeed- 
ed, after  his  father's  death,  A.D.  375,  to  a  share  of  the 
Western  Empire,  having  for  his  portion  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  Britain.  His  brother,  Vslentinian  II.,  then  an  in- 
fant under  five  years  of  age,  had  Italy,  Illyricum,  and 
Africa,  under  the  guardianship,  nowevcr,  of  Grstianua. 
who  waa  therefore,  in  reality,  ruler  of  all  C  e  West. 
His  uncle  Valcns  had  the  empire  of  the  East.  Gratia 
nus  began  his  reign  by  punishing  severely  var.oos  pre 
fects  and  other  officers  who  hac  crtnmitted  actio'  op 
pression  and  cruelty  during  his  'atwi  t  reigt.  At  the 
?ame  time,  through  some  insKVii  tUrjref,  Count 
Theodosius,  father  of  Theodosius  the  GitL.,  cc  'fr 
of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  bis  age,  was  oeoeaoes! 
at  Carthage.  In  the  year  378  Valens  perished  in  the 
battle  of  Adrianople  against  the  Goths,  and  Grstiancs, 
who  was  hastening  to  his  assistance,  was  hardly  able 
to  aave  Constantinople  from  falling  into  the  hand*  oi 
the  enemy.  In  consequence  of  the  death  of  hi*  uncle, 
Gretianus,  finding  himself  ruler  of  tie  wlWe  Rom*r 
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empire  during  the  minority  of  bia  brother  Valenunian, 
called  to  biro  young  Theodosius,  who  had  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  the  Roman  armies,  but  had  retired  into 
Spain  after  his  father's  death.    Grartanus  appointed 
bun  bis  colleague,  a  choice  equally  creditable  to  both 
and  fortunate  for  the  empire,  and  gave  him  the  prov- 
inces of  the  East.    Gratianus  returned  to  Italy,  and 
resided  for  some  time  at  Mediolanum  (Milan),  where 
oe  became  intimate  with  St.  Ambrose.     Ho  was 
obl.ijed,  however,  soon  after  to  hasten  to  Illyricum, 
to  the  assistance  of  Theodosius,  and  he  repelled  the 
Goths,  who  were  threatening  Thrace.   Thence  he  was 
obliged  to  hasten  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  to  fight 
the  Alemanoi  and  other  barbarians.    Having  returned 
to  Mediolanum  in  the  year  381,  he  had  to  defend  the 
fron.icrs  of  Italy  from  other  tribes,  who  were  advan- 
cing on  the  side  of  Rbetia.    Gratianus  enacted  sev- 
eral wise  laws,  by  one  of  which  he  checked  mendicity, 
which  had  spread  to  an  alarming  extent  in  Italy.  He 
also  showed  himself  stern  and  unyielding  towards  tho 
remains  of  the  heathen  worship.    At  Rome  he  over- 
threw the  altar  of  Victory,  which  had  continued  to 
exist;  be  confiscated  the  properly  attached  to  it,  as 
well  as  all  that  which  belonged  to  the  other  priests 
and  the  vestals.    He  also  refused  to  assume  the  title 
and  insignia  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  a  dignity  till  then 
considered  as  annexed  to  that  of  emperor.  These 
■leisures  gate  a  final  blow  to  the  old  worship  of  the 
empire  ,  and  although  the  senators,  who,  for  the  most 
fn,  were  still  attached  to  it,  sent  him  a  deputation, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Symmachus,  they  could  not 
obtain  any  mitigation  of  his  decrees.   In  the  year  383, 
a  certain  Maximus  revolted  in  Britain,  and  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  soldiers,  to  whom  ho  promised 
to  re-establish  the  temples  and  tho  old  religion  of  the 
empire.    He  invaded  Gaul,  where  he  found  numerous 
partisans.    Gratianus,  who  was  then,  according  to 
KMnc,  on  the  Rhine,  advanced  to  meet  him,  but  was 
forsaken  by  most  of  his  troops,  and  obliged  to  hasten 
towards  Italy.    Orosius  and  others,  however,  state 
that  the  emperor  received  the  news  of  the  revolt  while 
U)  Italy,  and  that  he  hurried  across  the  Alps  with  a 
waall  retinue  as  far  as  Lugdunum  ( Lyons).    All,  how- 
ever, agree  in  saying  that  he  was  seized  at  Lugdunum, 
and  put  to  death  by  the  partisans  of  Maximus.  He 
was  little  more  than  24  years  of  age,  and  had  reigned 
about  eight  years.    Historians  agree  in  praising  him 
for  his  justice  and  kindness,  and  his  zeal  for  tho  pub- 
lic good  ;  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  is  not  lia- 
ble to  the  charge  of  partiality  towards  the  Christians, 
adds,  that,  bad  he  lived  longer,  he  wbuld  have  rivalled 
be  best  emperors  of  ancient  Rome.    (Le  Beau,  Bas- 
Empire,  vol  2,  p.  492,  scqq.  —  Encycl.  Us.  Knoiol., 
tol.  10,  p.  365.) 

GxaTics  Falisccs,  a  Latin  poet,  contemporary  with 
Ovid,  by  whom  he  is  once  mentioned  (Ep.  ex  Ptmfo, 
i.  ult.  33).  He  wrote  a  poem  on  hunting,  entitled 
Cyiugetica,  of  which  we  have  540  verses  remaining. 
From  the  silence,  however,  preserved  respecting  him 
ay  the  writers  after  his  time,  we  may  fairly  infer  that 
sis  poem  remained  in  great  obscurity,  and  was  only 
rarely  copied  :  hence  we  have  but  one  manuscript  of 
it  remaining.  The  production  in  question  is  not  with- 
out merit ;  still,  however,  it  is  somewhat  dry.  The 
♦trie  is,  in  general,  pure.  The  best  edition  is  that  Df 
VVemsdorff,  in  the  Poeta  Latini  Minores.  (B'ahr, 
Ctsrk.  Rim.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  201  ) 

GbcoorIcs,  I.  sumamca  Thaomatprous,  or  Won- 
'er-varkcr,  from  the  miracles  which  he  pretended  to 
lerform.  Before  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  he 
*as  known  by  the  name  of  Thcodorus.  Ho  was  born 
at  Nco-Cassarea,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Origen,  from 
whom  be  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith. 
He  was  afterward  mulo  bishop  of  his  native  city,  and 
m  said  to  have  left  only  seventeen  idolaters  in  his  dio- 
cese where  he  had  found  only  seventeen  Christians. 


Of  his  works  there  are  extant,  a  panegyrical  oration  ea 
his  master  Origen  upon  leaving  his  school,  a  canonical 
epistle,  and  some  other  treatises  in  Greek,  the  beat 
edition  of  which  is  that  of  Paris,  fol.,  1622. — II.  Sur- 
named  Nazunzenits  (of  Nazianzus),  a  celebrated  fa- 
ther of  the  -church,  was  born  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fourth  century,  at  Arianzus,  a  village  near  the  town  of 
Nazianzus  in  Cappadocia,  of  which  his  father  was 
bishop.  He  studied  first  at  Cesarea  in  Cappadocia,  af- 
terward at  Alexandres,  and  lastly  at  Athens,  where  be 
became  the  friend  and  companion  of  Basilius,  ana 
where  he  also  met  Julian,  afterward  emperor.    At  a 
subsequent  penod  he  joined  Basilius,  who  had  retired 
to  a  solitude  in  Pontus  during  the  reign  of  Julian. 
When  Basilius  was  made  archbishop  of  Cesarea,  he 
appointed  his  friend  bishop  of  Zazime,  a  place  of  which 
Gregory  gives  a  dismal  account,  and  which  he  soon 
after  left  to  join  his  father,  and  assist  him  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  church  of  Nazianzus.    He  there 
made  himself  known  for  his  eloquence  in  the  orations 
which  he  addressed  to  his  father's  Bock.    These  com- 
positions are  remarkable  for  a  certain  poetical  turn  of 
imngery,  and  for  their  mild,  persuasive  lone.  Above  all 
things,  he  preaches  peace  and  conciliation  ;  peace  to  the 
clergy,  agitated  by  the  spirit  of  controversy  ;  peace  to 
the  people  of  Nazianzus,  distracted  by  sedition  ;  peace 
to  the  imperial  governor,  wbo  had  come  to  chastise 
the  town,  and  whose  wrath  he  endeavours  to  disarm 
by  appealing  to  the  God  of  mercy.    In  an  age  of  sec- 
tarian intolerance  he  showed  himself  tolerant.   He  had 
suffered  with  his  brethren  from  Arian  persecution  un- 
der the  reign  of  Valcns ;  and  after  that  emperor  had 
taken  by  violence  all  the  churches  of  Constantinople 
from  the  orthodox  or  Niceans,  the  inhabitants,  who 
had  remained  attached  to  that  faith,  looking  about  for 
a  man  of  superior  merit  and  of  tried  courage  to  be 
their  bishop,  applied  to  Gregory,  who  had  left  Nazian 
zus  after  his  father's  death  and  had  retired  into  Isauria. 
Gregory  came  to  Constantinople  and  took  the  direc- 
tion of  a  private  chapel,  which  he  named  Anaatasia, 
and  whither  his  eloquence  soon  attracted  a  numerous 
congregation,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  Arians. 
Theodosius  having  assumed  the  reins  of  government 
and  triumphed  over  his  enemies,  declared  himself  in 
favour  of  the  orthodox  communion,  retook  the  churches 
which  the  Arians  had1  seized,  and  came  himself  with 
soldiers  to  drive  them  from  Santa  Sophia,  an  act  which 
Gregory  says  looked  liko  the  taking  of  a  citadel  by 
storm.    Gregory  being  now  recognised  as  metropoli- 
tan, did  not  retaliate  upon  the  Arians  for  tho  past  per- 
secutions, but  endeavoured  to  reclaim  them  by  mild- 
ness and  persuasion.    In  tho  midst  of  the  pomp  of  the 
imperial  court  he  retained  his  former  habits  of  simpli- 
city and  frugality.    His  conduct  soon  drew  upon  him 
the  dislike  of  the  courtiers  and  of  tho  fanatical  zealots. 
Theodosius  convoked  a  council  of  all  the  bishops  of 
the  East,  to  regulate  matters  concerning  the  vacant  ot 
disputed  seea,  which  bad  been  for  many  years  in  pos- 
session of  the  Arians.    The  council  at  first  acknowl- 
edged Gregory  as  archbishop,  b'lt  soon  after  factions 
arose  in  the  bosom  of  the  assembly,  which  disputed 
his  title  to  the  see,  and  stigmatized  his  charity  towards 
the  now  persecuted  Arians  as  lukewarmness  in  the 
faith.    Gregory,  averse  to  strife,  offered  his  resigna- 
tion, which  the  emperor  readily  accepted.    Having  as- 
sembled the  people  and  the  fathers  of  the  council,  ic 
the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia,  he  delivered  his  farewell  sermon,  which  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  pulpit  eloquence.    After  recapitu 
lating  the  tenour  of  his  past  life,  his  trials,  the  proof* 
of  attachment  he  had  given  to  the  orthodox  faith  in  thi 
midst  of  dangers  and  persecution,  he  replies  to  tb- 
charge  of  not  having  avenged  that  persecution,  upo. 
those  who  were  now  persecuted  in  their  turn,  by  ob- 
serving, that  to  forego  the  opportunity  of  revengmj 
ourselves  upon  a  fallen  enerrv  is  the  greatest  of  all  tit 
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otnphe.  He  then  pleads  guilty  to  the  charge  of  not 
keeping  ip  the  splendour  of  hit  office  V  a  luxurious 
table  and  a  magnificent  retinue,  saying  that  be  was  not 
aware  that  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary  were  to  vie 
in  pomp  with  tbe  consuls  and  commanders  of  armies. 
After  rebuking  the  ambition  and  rivalry. of  hia  coU 
laaguea,  which  he  compares  to  the  factions  of  tbe  cir- 
cus, he  terminates  by  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of 
all  those  around  him,  and  of  the  placea  dear  to  hie 
memory.  This  valedictory  address  is  a  touching  spe- 
cimen of  the  pathetic  style,  dignified  and  unmixed  with 
querulousness.  The  orator  salutes  for  the  last  time 
the  splendid  temple  in  which  he  is  speaking,  and  then 
turns  towards  his  humble  but  beloved  chapel  of  Anas- 
tasia,  to  the  choirs  of  virgins  and  matrons,  of  widows 
and  orphans,  so  often  gathered  there  to  hear  bis  voice  ; 
and  he  mentions  the  short-hand  writers  who  used  to 
note  down  his  words.  He  next  bids  "  farewell  to 
kings  and  their  palaces,  and  to  the  courtiers  and  ser- 
vants of  kings ;  faithful,  I  trust,  to  your  master,  but 
for  the  most  part  faithless  towards  God ;  farewell  to 
the  sovereign  city,  the  friend  of  Christ,  but  yet  open 
to  correction  and  repentance  ;  farewell  10  the  Eastern 
and  Weatern  world,  for  whose  sake  I  have  striven,  and 
for  whose  sake  I  am  now  slighted  "  He  concludes 
with  recommending  his  flock  to  the  guardian  angels  of 
peace,  in  hopes  of  hearing  from  the  place  of  his  retire- 
ment that  it  ia  daily  growing  in  wtadom  and  virtue. 
8.  Gregorii  Naziameni,  Opera,  Oral.  82,  ed.  BxUy.) 
This  oration  was  delivered  in  June,  A.D.  381,  and  a 
few  days  after  Gregory  was  on  his  way  to  bis  native 
Cappadocia.  Arrived  at  Ccsarea,  he  delivered  an  im- 
pressive funeral  oration  to  the  memory  of  his  friend 
Baeilius,  who  had  died  there  some  time  before,  in 
which  he  recalls  to  mind  their  juvenile  studies  at 
Athens,  their  long  intimacy,  and  the  events  of  their 
checkered  lives  (Oral.  20).  After  paving  this  last 
tribute  to  tbe  memory  of  his  friend,  he  withdrew  to 
his  native  Arianzua,  where  he  spent  tbe  latter  years 
•f  his  life,  far  from  the  turmoil  of  courts  and  councils, 
busy  in  the  cultivation  of  his  garden  and  in  writing 
poetry,  a  favourite  occupation  with  him  from  his  youth. 
Gregory  died  A.D.  389.  Most  of  his  poems  are  reli- 
gious meditations.  Occasionally  the  poet  attempts  to 
dive  into  the  mysterious  destiny  of  man,  and  some- 
times appears  lost  in  uncertainlytand  doubt  as  to  tbe 
object  of  human  existence ;  but  he  recovers  himself  to 
do  homage  to  the  Almighty  wisdom  whose  secrets  will 
become  revealed  in  snotber  sphere.  The  sdept  in  the 
philosophy  of  ancient  Greece  is  here  seen  striving  with 
tbe  submissive  Christian  convert.  St.  Jerome  and 
Suidas  aay  that  Gregory  wrote  no  less  than  thirty  thou- 
sand lines  of  poetry.  Some  of  his  poems  were  pub- 
lished in  tbe  edition  of  his  works  by  the  Abbe  de 
Billy,  Paria,  1609-11,  which  contains  also  hia  orations 
and  epistles ;  twenty  more  poems,  under  the  title  of 
"  Carmina  Cygneau"  were  afterward  published  by  Tol- 
lius,  in  his  "  Insignia  Itinerarii  Italia,"  4to,  Utrecht, 
1696;  and  Muratori  discovered,  and  published  in  his 
M  Anecdota  Gneca,"  Padua,  1709,  a  number  of  Grego- 
ry's epigrams.  Of  hia  orations  some  few  turn  upon 
dogmas,  especially  on  that  of  the  Trinity,  but  most  of 
them  are  upon  morality.  He  in  a  soberer  writer  than 
his  successor  Chrysostom,  and  has  more  of  the  calm, 
impressive  eloquence  of  conviction.  He  and  hia  friend 
Basilius  brought  the  oratorical  arte  of  ancient  Greece 
into  the  service  of  Christian  preaching,  and  one  of 
Gregory's  greatest  complaints  against  Julian  is,  that 
that  emperor  had  forbidden  Christians  the  study  of 
Greek  literature.  In  bia  two  orations  against  Julian 
he  somewhat  departs  from  his  usual  style,  and  assumed 
that  of  a  powerful  invective  in  reply  to  tbe  panegyrics 
of  Libaniua,  Eunapius,  and  other  admirers  of  that  em- 
peror. Gregory  of  Naiianxus  has  been  styled  the 
"  Theologian  of  the  Eaatern  Church  :"  he  might,  with 
«s  nuch  truth,  be  stvled  its  most  poetical  writer. 


{Suidat,  *.  v.  —  Encycl.  Ui.  KiuabI.  vol.  2,  p.  441 
teqq) — III.  A  bishop  of  Nyssa,  in  Cspptdocia.  tbt 
brother  of  Basilius.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Arian  controversy,  and  died  A.D.  396  —IV.  Coax. 
thins,  archlmhop  of  Corinth  in  the  twelfth  rentnty 
He  is  chiefly  known  by  his  work  on  dialects  (Hep* 
diaktKTuv),  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  of  S«a*f- 
fer.  Lip*  .  1811,  8vo. 

Grodii,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica,  to  the  nortt*e»t 
of,  and  tributary  to,  tbe  Nervii.    Traces  of  their  nuns 
remain,  according  to  D'Anville,  in  la  tent  de  Grnit, 
above  rEcltuc,  towards  the  north,  in  a  part  of  tat 
country  called  Lot- Sand.    Turpin  de  Criase  is  wrong 
in  making  the  country  of  tbo  Grudii  answer  to  that  ol 
BrugeM.    {  Com.,  B,  (?.,  6, 39.— Lematre,  Ind.  Gap 
ad  Cat.,  p.  272.) 
•  Gbvllus,  a  son  of  Xenophon,  who  killed  Epaou- 
nondas,  and  was  himself  slain,  at  the  battle  of  Maati- 
nea,  B.C.  363.    His  father  was  offering  a  sacriEet 
when  he  received  the  news  of  his  death,  and  he  threw 
down  the  garland  which  was  on  his  head,  but  replaced 
it  when  he  heard  that  tbe  eneroy'a  general  had  fallen 
by  his  hands.    {£lian,  V.  H  ,  3,  3.)— Such  a  d» 
common  account.    The  variations  of  tradition,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  hand  by  which  Epaminondas  fell,  prove 
the  importance  which  hia  contemporaries  attached  to 
that  event.    Among  the  claimants,  besides  the  son  of 
Xenopbon,  were  a  Spartan,  and  a  Locrian  of  Amphis- 
so.    The  Spartan'a  descendants  became  a  privileges 
family.    The  Locrian's  received  heroic  honours  frora 
tbe  Phocians.    But  tbe  Athenians,  and  the  Thebtai 
themselves,  assigned  the  deed  to  Gryllus,  and  be  wai 
honoured  by  the  Mantineana  with  a  public  funeral  tod 
statue,  and  by  his  fellow-citizens  with  a  conspicuous 
place  in  a  painting  of  the  battle,  representing  him  m 
the  act  of  giving  the  mortal  wound.    Yet,  as  he  tetrad 
in  the  Athenian  cavalry,  it  is  difficult  to  ondenteoc 
how  he  could  have  encountered  Epaminondas,  wha 
was  at  the  head  of  theTheban  infantry.  (TarWutttft 
Greece,  vol.  5,  p.  151.)  •  •  i 

Grvnbum  or  Grynba.  one  of  the  twelve  cities  ol 
..Eolia,  situate  on  the  coast  of  Lydia,  near  the  north- 
ern confines,  and  northwest  of  Cumm  or  Cyme.  It 
was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Apollo,  who  thence 
derived  the  sumsme  of  Gryneu*.  { Virg.,  Edog ,  6, 
72.— iEii..  4,  345 )  The  temple  of  the  god  was  re 
markablo  for  its  size,  and  for  the  beauty  of  tbe  whit*- 
marble  of  which  it  was  built.  (Strabo,  622)  Kro* 
makes  the  site  of  tbe  ancient  place  correspond  witt 
the  modern  Cluselik.  {Bisckoffund  XUltr,  Wartrrk 
der  Geogr.,  p.  577.)  . 

Grtphks.  more  correctly  Grtprs  {Tpvitit),  griffon*, 
certain  animals  which,  according  to  Herodsvu*  (3, 
116),  guarded  the  gold  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Arimaspisns, -a  Scythian  race,  from  tbe  attempt*  °» 
that  people  to  possess  themselves  of  it.    {Vil  An- 
maspi.)    Herodotus  makes  only  a  passing  allusion  to 
the  contesU  between  the  griffons  and  Arima«|»»n»- 
because  probably  he  attached  little,  if  any,  belief  to  it 
Ctesias,  however,  is  more  diffuae.   {Ind.,  $  12  —Com 
pare  Mian,  N.  A.,  4,  27  —  Plin.,  7,  2  )   The  qu« 
tion  respecting  the  Arimaspians  has  already  been  oi» 
cuaaed.    (Yid.  Arimaspi )    With  regard  to  tht  pit 
fons.  much  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  among  rood*-™ 
scholars.    Von  Veltheim  thinka  the  story  refers  to  the 
washing  of  gold  in  tbe  desert  of  Cobi.    He  surest* 
this  to  have  been  done  by  slaves  for  the  monarch  ot 
northern  India,  and  the  spot  to  have  been  earefuW 
guarded  by  armed  men  and  fierce  dogs,  the  most  alarm 
ing  talcs  having  been  at  tbe  aame  time  spread  concern 
ing  these  regions,  in  order  to  keep  off  adventurer! 
{Von  den  gtddgrabendtn  Ameisen  und  Greifen  dtrM- 
ten  —VermUchte  Aufs  ,  vol.  2,  p.  267,  «tyc.)  Wab 
t&kes  the  griffons  to  be  a  nation  in  tbe  northea»i*n 
part  of  Upper  Asia,  and  identical  with  the  Rh.pari  n» 
assigns  them  for  a  habitation  the  range  ol  Mount , 
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and  legbft  •  them  u  having  practised  mining  in  Up- 
per Asia.  Hence,  according  to  htm,  the  gold  of  the 
griffons  as  nothing  more  than  the  gold  obtained  from 
mines  (Eraoctehr.  von  Ott.,  p.  488,  teqq.)  Malte- 
Bran  remarks,  that  in  the  mountains  where  the  Indus 
rises,  and  where  there  are  gold-mines,  eagles  and 
vultures  of  an  enormous  aize  are  found,  which  may 
have  giver,  rise  to  the  fable  respecting  the  griffons. 
(HondL,  Amai.  iu  Voyag.,  vol.  2,  p.  380,  teqq.) 
Rhode  seeka  to  identify  the  griffons  with  the  Dewt, 
or  evil  genu  of  Persian  mythology  (Heilige  Sage,  p. 
IS?,  ttq  ).  for  winch  he  is  justly  censured  by  Von 
Hammer  ( Wteu.  Jakrb.,  vol.  9,  p.  53) ;  and  Wilford, 
with  aa  little  probability,  refers  the  account  of  the  grif- 
fons to  that  of  the  fabled  bird  of  Vischnu,  named  Ga~ 
nmda.  (Anal.  Rttearehet,  vol.  14,  p.  373.) — As  re- 
gards the  Bam*  yvwfi  itself,  it  evidently  comes  from  the 
Persian  eeret/en,  "  to  seize™  (compare  the  German 
gra/en),  the  root  of  which,  greif,  has  a  strong  analogy 
to  ypvs>.  (Tychten.  ap.  Heeren,  Ideen,  vol.  1,  pt.  2, 
p.  386  —  Bdkr,  ad  Herod  ,  3.  116,  Ezcurt.,  5.) 

Griics,  a  small  island  of  the  Archipelago,  classed 
by  Stephanas  of  Byzantium  among  the  Sporades,  but 
belonging  rather  to  the  Cyclades.  It  lay  southwest  of 
\ndros,  off  the  coast  of  Attica.  So  wretched  and  poor 
was  this  barren  rock,  being  inhabited  only  by  a  few 
fishermen,  that  they  deputed  one  of  their  number  to 
wait  ofbn  Augustus,  then  at  Corinth,  after  the  battle 
if  Acitum.  to  petition  that  their  taxes,  which  amount- 
ed to  150  drachmas  (about  25  dollars),  might  be  dimin- 
ished, as  they  were  unable  to  raise  more  than  100. 
(Strab  ,  485  )  This  island  became  subsequently  no- 
torious, as  the  spot  to  which  criminals  or  suspected 
persons  were  banished  by  order  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors. (y«r..  Sat.,  1,  "3  — /d  ,  So/.,  10,  70.— Tacit., 
3.  69.)  The  modern  name  is  Gkioura.  (Cramer1 1 
A*e.  Greece,  vol  3,  p.  412.) 

Gras,  I.  one  of  the  companions  of  ./Eneas,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  games  exhibited  after  the 
death  of  Anchises  in  Sicily.  (Vug.,  Mn.,b,  118.)— 
II.  A  Rutulian,  aon  of  Melampus,  killed  by  /Eneas  in 
Italy.    (Id,  10,  318  ) 

Gvgks  (Tvytfc),  more  correctly  Gves  (Tvnc ),  a  son 
of  Co>los  and  Terra,  represented  as  having  a  hundred 
hands.  He,  with  his  brothers,  made  war  against  the 
gods,  and  was  afterward  punished  in  Tartarus.  ( Vid. 
Cottee.) 

Grots,  a  Lydian,  to  whom  Candaules,  king  of  the 
rountry.  showed  his  wife  with  her  person  exposed. 
The  latter  was  so  incensed,  although  ehe  concealed 
her  anger  at  the  time,  that,  calling  Gyges  afterward 
info  her  presence,  she  gave  him  his  choice  either  to 
submit  to  instant  death,  or  to  slay  her  husband.  Gyges 
chose  the  latter  alternative,  married  the  queen,  and  as- 
cended the  vacant  throne,  about  718  years  before  the 
Christian  en.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Mermnads 
who  reigned  in  Lydia.  He  reigned  38  years,  and  dis- 
tinguaahed  himself  by  the  presents  which  he  made  to 
the  oracle  of  Delphi!  (Herodot.,  1 ,  8,  teqq  )  The 
wife  of  Candaules  above  mentioned  was  called  Nyssia 
according  to  Hephsestion. — The  story  of  Rosamund, 
■jeeen  of  the  Lombards,  ss  related  by  Gibbon,  bears  an 
exact  resemblance  to  this  of  Candaules.  (Compare 
SeUoutr,  Wcitgetchiehte,  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  82.)— Pla- 
to relates  a  curious  legend  respecting  this  Gyges, 
which  differs  essentially  from  the  account  given  by 
Herodotus  He  makes  him  to  have  been  originally 
one  of  the  shepherds  of  Candaules,  and  to  have  de- 
scended into  a  chasm,  formed  by  heavy  rains  and  an 
earthquake  in  the  quarter  where  he  was  pasturing  his 
flocks.  In  this  chasm  he  discovered  many  wonderful 
things,  end  particularly  a  brazen  horse  having  doors  in 
at,  through  which  he  looked,  and  saw  within  a  corpse  of 
anorathaa  mortal  size,  having  a  golden  ring  on  ita  fin- 
ger. This  nng  he  took  off  and  reascended  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.    Attending,  after  this,  a  meeting  of 


his  fellow-shepherds,  who  used  to  asaereole  jnce  a 

month  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  an  account  if 
their  flocks  to  the  king,  he  accidentally  discovered 
that,  when  he  turned  the  bezil  of  the  ring  inward  to- 
wards himself,  he  became  invisible,  and  when  he  turn- 
ed it  outward,  again  visible.  Upon  this,  having  caused 
himself  to  be  chosen  in  the  number  of  those  who  were 
sent  on  this  occasion  to  the  king,  be  murdered  the  mon- 
arch, with  the  aid  of  the  queen,  whom  he  previoualy 
corrupted,  and  ascended  the  throne  of  Lydia.  (Plat. 
deRepub.,  2,  p.  359,  «?.— Compare  Ck.,dcOff ,  3, 9.) 

Gvlippus,  a  Lacedemonian,  sent,  B.C.  414,  by  his 
countrymen  to  sssist  Syracuse  sgsinst  the  Athenisns. 
which  he  effected  by  the  overthrow  of  Niciss  and  De 
mosthenes.  He  afterward  joined  Lysanderoff  Athens, 
and  aided  him  by  his  advice  in  the  capture  of  that  city. 
Lysander  sent  him  to  Lscedcmon  with  the  money  and 
spoils  which  had  been  taken,  the  former  amounting  to 
1600  talents.  But  Gylippus,  unable  to  resist  the 
temptation,  unsewed  tho  bottom  of  the  bags,  thus 
leaving  the  seala  untouched  at  the  top,  and  abstracted 
300  talents.  His  theft,  however,  was  discovered  by 
means  of  the  memorandum  contained  in  each  bag,  and 
to  avoid  punishment  he  went  into  voluntary  exile 
(Plut.,  Vtt  Nk.—Diod.  Sic.,  13,  106  ) 

Gymnesiac.    Vid.  Baleares. 

GvMNoaoPHisTiK  (rv/n'oooOiffTai),  or  "  naked  wise 
men,"  a  name  given  by  the  Greek  writers  to  a  certain 
class  of  Indian  ascetics  belonging  to  the  caste  of  the 
Brahmins,  and  who,  in  accordance  with  the  prevalent 
belief,  thought  that,  by  aubjecting  the  body  to  suffer- 
ings and  privations,  and  by  withdrawing  jrrm  all  inter- 
course with  mankind,  they  could  effect  a  reunion  of 
the  spiritual  nature  of  man  with  the  divine  essence. 
Most  of  these  sscetics  dispensed  almost  entirely  with 
the  use  of  clothes,  and  many  of  them  went  entirely 
naked.  Hence  the  name  applied  to  them  by  the 
Greeks.  It  is  expressly  commanded  in  the  laws  oi 
Manu  (6,  2,  3),  that  a  Brahmin,  when  his  children  have 
attained  maturity,  should  retire  from  the  world,  and 
take  refuge  in  a  forest.  He  is  required  to  spend  his 
time  in  studying  the  Vcdas  and  in  performing  pen- 
ances, for  the  purpose  of  "  uniting  hia  soul  with  the 
divine  spirit."  (Manu,  6,  29.)  Many  of  these  her- 
mits appear  in  former  limes  to  have  studied  the  ab- 
stract sciences  with  great  success  ;  and  they  have  al- 
ways been  considered  by  the  orthodox  Hindus  ss  the 
wisest  and  holiest  of  mankind.  (Consult  the  Bhaga- 
vad  GttA,  a  philosophical  poem,  forming  an  episode  to 
the  Mahabharata,  which  has  been  translated  into  Eng 
lish  by  Wilkins,  Land.,  1787.  and  into  Latin  by  Schle- 
gel,  who  also  edited  tho  Sarserit  text,  Bonn,  1823.) 
The  Gymnosophists  often  burned  themselves  alive,  a* 
Calanus  did  in  the  presence  of  Alexander.  (Aman, 
Exp.  AL,  7,  18  — Plut.,  Vtt.  AUz.,  c.  65,  teqq.—Diod. 
Sic,  17,  107.) 

Gvndgs,  now  Zeindeh,  a  riv^r  of  Assyria,  falling 
into  the  Tigris.  When  Cyrus  marched  against  Baby- 
lon, his  army  was  stopped  by  this  river,  in  which  one 
of  the  sacred  horses  was  drowneA  Thia  ao  irritated 
the  monarch,  that  he  ordered  the  river  to  be  divided 
into  360  different  channela  by  his  army,  so  that  after 
this  division  it  hardly  reached  the  knee.  (Herod.,  \, 
189.)  This  portrait  of  Cyrus  seems  a  little  over- 
charged. The  hatred  which  the  Greeks  bore  the  Per 
sians  is  sufficiently  known.  The  motive  of  Cyrus  for 
thus  treating  the  Gyndes  could  not  be  such  aa  is  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus.  That  which  happened  to  the 
sacred  horse  might  make  him  apprehend  a  similar  fata 
for  the  rest  of  hts  army,  and  compel  him  to  divert  the 
river  into  a  great  number  of  cansls  in  order  to  render 
it  fordable.  The  Gyndes,  at  the  present  day,  has  reas- 
sumed  its  course  to  the  Tigris,  and  ita  entrance  into 
that  river  ia  called  Foum-el-Salch,  or  the  river  of  peace 
in  Arabic.  The  name  given  it  by  the  Turks  in  the 
place  whence  it  issues,  is  Kara- Sou,  or  the  black  river 
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UrTHEiur,  the  port  of  Sparta,  about  40  stadia  from 
Las  (Pausan.,  3,  24),  and  240  from  Sparta  itaelf. 
(Slrabo,  363.)  Pliny  says  it  waa  the  nearest  point  to 
embark  from  for  the  island  of  Crete  (4,  5).  Gytheum 
was  taken  by  the  Athenians  under  Tolmidas,  who 
burnt  the  docks  before  the  Peloponnesian  war.  (Di- 
oionts  Sic.,  11,  84.)  It  waa  also  attacked  by  the 
Thebana  in  their  first  invasion  of  Laconia,  for  three 
days,  but  without  success.  (Xen.,  Hist.  Gr.,  6, 5, 32.) 
It  was  afterward  besieged  by  the  Roman  army  under 
the  command  of  T.  Q.  FUmininus  and  his  brother  Lu- 
cius, and  compelled  to  surrender.  Livy  says  it  was  a 
stiong  and  populous  town,  and  well  provided  with  the 
means  of  resistance  (34,  29).  On  the  renewal  of  the 
war,  it  waa,  however,  retaken  by  Nabia.  (Lit.,  35, 
26.— Compare  Polyb.,  2,  69.)  The  Gytheatae  pre- 
tended that  their  city  bad  been  built  by  Hercules  and 
Apollo,  whose  statues  were  placed  in  the  forum.  Po- 
ly bius  states  (5,  19),  that  the  port,  distant  30  stadia 
from  the  city  itself,  was  both  commodious  and  secure. 
Strabo  remarks,  that  it  was  an  artificial  haven.  Gy- 
theum stood  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  present  town  of 
Marathonisi.  The  aite  is  now  called  Palaopoli,  but 
no  habitation  is  left  upon  it.  {Cramer's  Anc.  Greets, 
vol  3,  p.  192,  seqq.) 

H. 

Hades  (<i<%),  the  place  of  departed  spirits,  accord- 
ing to  the  Grecian  mythology ;  from  a,  not,  and  elSu, 
to  see,  as  denoting  the  lower  or  invisible  world.  Its 
divisions  were  Elysium  snd  Tsrtarus,  the  respective 
abodes  of  tho  good  and  bad.  In  the  Homeric  times, 
however,  this  arrangement  formed  no  part  of  the  pop- 
ular creed.  The  prevalent  belief  was  merely  as  fol- 
ows ;  that  the  souls  of  the  departed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  who  had  personally  offended  against  the 
gods,  were  occupied  in  the  lower  world  with  the  un- 
real performance  of  the  same  actions  that  had  formed 
'.heir  chief  objects  of  pursuit  in  the  regions  of  day. 
All  the  other  accompaniments  of  the  fable,  the  judges, 
the  tribunals,  the  trials  of  the  dead,  Ac,  are  merely 
posthomeric  additions.  (Constant,  de  la  Religion, 
vol.  3,  p.  383.)  As  regards  the  analogy  between  the 
'.erms  hades  and  oufe  English  word  hell,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  latter,  in  its  primitive  signification, 
perfectly  corresponded  to  the  former.  For,  at  first,  it 
denoted  only  what  was  secret  or  concealed ;  and  it  is 
found,  moreover,  with  little  variation  of  form,  and  pre- 
cisely with  the  same  meaning,  in  all  the  Teutonic  dia- 
lects. (Compare  Junius'?  Gothic  Glossary,  subjoined 
to  the  Codex  Argenteus,  on  the  word  herlyan;  and  the 
Diversions  of  Purley,  vol.  2,  p.  377,  ed.  1829.)  With 
regard  to  the  situation  of  hades,  it  seems  always  in 
have  been  conceived,  by  both  Jews  and  pagans,  as  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  near  its  centre,  as  we 
should  term  it,  or  its  foundation  (according  to  the  no- ' 
tion  of  the  Hebrews,  who  knew  nothing  of  its  spheri- 
cal figure),  and  answering  in  depth  to  the  visible 
heavens  m  height.  (Compare,  on  this  whole  subject, 
CampbelTs  Gospels,  vol.  1,  p,  272,  seqq.,  Disc.  6, 
pt.  2.) 

Hadkawbh,  a  town  of  Sicily,  near  Mount  iEtna, 
having  in  its  vicinity  a  river  of  the  name  of  Hadranus. 
(StepL  By z.,  s.  v.)  It  waa  founded  by  Dionysius. 
{Died.  Sic.,  14, 38  —Compare  Silius  Italicus,  14, 250.) 

Hadsiamcs  (Publius  iElius),  I.  a  Roman  emperor, 
born  at  Rome  A.D.  76.  He  lost  his  father  when  ten 
tears  of  age,  and  bad  for  his  guardians  Trajan,  who 
A-a s  his  relation,  and  Cornelius  Tatianus,  a  Roman 
knight.  His  parent's  name  waa  .f£Lius  Hadrianus 
Met,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  tho  surname  of  Afer 
was  given  the  latter  because  he  had  been  govern- 
or of  Africa,  »nd  that  be  is  the  same  with  the  Hadri- 
anus who  put  the  martyr  Leonlius  to  death  at  Tripo- 
li, in  the  rd^n  of  Vespasian.    (Boyle,  Hist.  Diet.,  s. 


v.,  vol.  5,  p.  670  )    Hadrian's  father  was  Trajan* 
first  cousin  ;  for  he  was  the  son  of  Ulpia,  the  sutcr  of 
Marcus  Ulpius  Trajanus,  the  Emperor  Trajan's  father. 
(Compare  Tzsehucke,  ad  Eutroji ,  a.  6  )    Hadrian  be- 
gan very  early  to  serve  in  the  army,  and  was  tribune 
of  a  legion  before  Domitian's  death-    The  forces  in 
Lower  Mceaia  chose  him  to  congratulate  Trajan  upon 
his  being  adopted  by  Nerva,  and  it  was  he  tbal  ac- 
quainted Trajan  with  the  first  news  of  Nerva'*  death- 
He  regained  the  emperor's  favour,  which  be  had  at> 
most  entirely  lost  by  his  extravagant  expenses  and  the 
debts  which  he  bad  in  consequence  incurred,  and 
married  the  grand  niece  of  thia  prince,  Sabina,  chiefly 
through  the  aid  of  Plotina  the  empress    His  subse- 
quent rise  was  rapid,  and  he  was  the  companion  el 
Trajan  in  most  of  his  expeditions     He  particular- 
ly distinguished  himself  in  the  war  against  the  Da 
cians,  and  was  successively  appointed  praetor,  govern- 
or of  Pannonia,  and  consul.  .The  orations  he  com- 
posed for  Trajan  increased  his  credit.  (Spartisn., 
VU.  Hadr.)    After  the  siego  of  Atra,  in  Arabia,  Tra- 
jan left  him  in  command  of  his  army,  and  wben  be 
found  hia  death  approaching,  adopted  him,  although 
the  reality  of  this  adoption  is  disputed  by  some  au 
thorities,  who  attribute  bis  elevation  to  the  intrigues 
and  good  offices  of  Plotina.    (Dio  Cass.,  c.  69,  vol  2, 
p.  1148,  ed.  Reinur.—Spartian.,  Vtt.  Hadr.,c.A.p 
45  —  Boyle,  Hist.  Diet.,  s.  v.  Ploli  na,  vol.  8,  s)  433. 
On  the  death  of  Trajan  he  assumed  the  reins  of  gov 
eminent,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Syrian  army , 
and  the  senate  readily  ratified  the  act.    The  firs: 
care  of  Hadrian  was  to  make  a  peace  with  the.  Per* 
sians,  and  to  restore  all  tho  provinces  just  taken  from 
them,  making  the  Euphrates  the  boundary  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.    He  had  theu  to  turn  his  attention  tc 
certain  revolts  and  insurrections  in  Egypt,  Libya,  *«d 
Palestine  ;  and,  after  quickly  concluding  a  peace  will 
the  Parthians,  returned  to  Rome,  A.D.  118.  Tbs 
senate  decreed  him  a  triumph,  and  honoured  him  witk 
the  title  of  Father  of  hia  Country ;  but  be  refused  both, 
and  required  that  Trajan's  image  should  triumph.  He 
sought  popularity  by  a  repeal  of  fifteen  years  accumu- 
lation of  arrears  of  public  debt,  by  a  vast  reduction 
of  taxation  generally,  and  by  immense  largesses  to  the 
people.    He  was  less  generous  to  certain  senators 
accused  of  a  plot  against  him,  four  of  whom,  although 
of  consular  rank  and  intimates  of  Trajan,  he  caused  tc 
be  put  to  death.    A  year  after  hia  return  to  Rome, 
Hadrian  marched  against  the  Alani,  the  Sarraatians, 
and  the  Dacians,  but  ahowed  a  greater  desire  to  make 
peace  with  these  barbarians  than  to  extend  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Roman  arms.    This  policy  baa  been  at- 
tributed to  envy  of  the  fame  of  bis  warlike  predeces- 
sor ;  but  a  due  consideration  of  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  empire  will  amply  justify  him  against  the  impu- 
tation ;  for  it  had  reached  an  extent  which  rendered 
all  increase  to  its  limits  a  source  of  weakness  ratbei 
than  of  strength.    Hadrian  was  an  active  prince  and 
a  great  traveller,  visiting  every  province  in  the  empire, 
not  simply  to  indulge  his  curiosity,  but  to  inspect  the 
administration  of  government,  repress  abuses,  ere*, 
and  repair  public  edifices,  and  exercise  all  tho  vigi- 
lance of  personal  examination.     In  A.D.  120,  bt 
passed  over  from  Gaul  to  Britain,  where  be  caused  a 
wall  to  be  built  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  Solvray 
Frith,  in  order  to  secure  tho  Roman  provinces  from 
the  incursions  of  the  Caledonians.    (Consult  HuttoW* 
Roman  Wall,  bond.,  1802.)    Like  Trajan,  he  lived 
familiarly  with  his  friends,  but  was  much  more  suspi- 
cious, and  could  not  repose  in  them  the  same  confi- 
dence.   When  at  Rome  he  cultivated  aU  kinds  of  lit- 
erature, conversing  with  learned  men,  and  giving  and 
receiving  information  in  their  society,  but  not  wuho-t 
occasionally  displaying  an  unbecoming  jealousy  and 
caprice.    Hadrian  had  again  to  visit  the  East  to  re* 
press  the  Parthians,  who  paid  little  regard  U> 
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\h  nu  ilium  >e  passed  the  winter  st  Athens,  and 
wis  inura<ed  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.    He  pub- 
lished no  eu'ict  against  the  Chiistians,  yet  they  never- 
theless endured  considerable  persecution,  until,  upon 
the  remonstrance  of  Quadra  tus,  bishop  of  Athens,  and 
Ansudes,  an  eminent  Christian,  he  ordered  the  perse- 
cution to  cease;  bat  no  credit  is  c'ue  to  the  unauthor- 
ised assertion  of  l«ampridius,  that  i.e  thought  of  build- 
teg  a  temple  to  our  Saviour.    His  treatment  of  the 
Jrr*.  »  the  other  ban!,  was  extremely  severe,  though 
ample  provxation  had  been  given  by  that  turbulent 
nation.    They  had  raised  disturbances  towards  the 
end  of  Trajan's  reign,  which  were  not  completely 
quelled  until  the  second  year  of  Hadrian.    But  now  a 
more  formidable  insurrection  broke  out  under  Barco- 
cbebas  ("  Son  of  a  Star"),  who,  though  a  robber  by 
profession,  had  given  himself  out  for  the  Messiah.  It 
required  a  war  of  three  years  to  reduce  the  revolted 
Jews  to  complete  subjection,  and  after  this  waa  ac- 
complished, there  was  scarcely  any  indignity  that  was 
not  mi xted  on  the  conquered  nation.    Jerusalem  was 
rebuilt  wnder  the  new  title  of  iElia  Capitolina,  uniting 
the  faouly  name  of  the  emperor  with  the  Roman  sur- 
name of  Jupiter,  and  in  the  execution  of  his  plan  Ha- 
drian studiously  profaned  all  the  places  which  bad 
been  most  revered  by  both  Jews  and  Christians,  whom 
he  seems  on  this  occasion  to  have  purposely  con- 
founded together.    He  built  a  temple  in  honour  of 
Jupiter  Capitolmus  upon  the  mountain  where  bad 
stood  that  of  tbe  true  God  ;  bo  placed  a  hog  of  mar- 
bis  upon  tbe  gate  of  the  city  which  looked  towards 
Bethlehem ;  be  erected  in  the  place  where  Jesus  was 
crucified  a  statue  of  Venus ;  and  in  that  where  he 
loss  from  the  dead  one  of  Jupiter ;  in  the  grotto  of 
Bethlehem,  where  our  Saviour  was  born,  he  establish- 
ed the  worship  of  Adonis.    The  Jews  were  also  for- 
bidden the  Tcry  sight  of  Jerusalem,  which  they  were 
not  permitted  to  enter  but  on  one  day  in  the  year,  the 
anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  the  city.    After  the 
fnscfnsion  of  tbe  Jewish  war  Hadrian  returned  to  Ita- 
ly, where  a  lingering  illness  put  a  stop  to  his  unsettled 
mode  of  life,  and  eventually  terminated  his  existence. 
Having  no  children  of  his  own,  Hadrian  first  adopted 
for  his  successor  L.  Ceronius  Commodus,  more  gen- 
erally known  by  the  name  of  Verus,  to  which  last  he 
■wilted  that  of  JE\imh  after  his  adoption  by  the  em- 
peror.   Verus,  however,  who  was  remarkable  for 
nothmg  hut  bis  excessive  effeminacy  and  debauched 
Hands  of  hie,  died  soon  after,  and  Hadrian  made  s 
second  selection  in  the  person  of  tbe  virtuous  Antoni- 
nus.   ( Kid.  Antoninus  Pius.)    Hadrian  died  not  long 
after  at  Bane,  A.D.  136,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age 
and  23d  of  his  reign.    His  disorder  was  the  dropsy, 
from  which  diaesse  his  sufferings  were  so  great  as  ap- 
parentiv  to  affect  bis  reason.    The  character  of  this 
monarch  presents  a  strange  mixture  of  virtues  and 
vises.    If  be  cultivated  literature  and  courted  the  so- 
ciety of  the  learned,  be  yet  occasionally  displayed  to- 
srards  them  a  degree  of  jealousy  and  caprice  altogelh- 
sr  unworthy  of  bis  station  and  abilities.    If  be  was,  in 
general,  a  just  and  able  ruler,  yet  there  were  limes 
when  be  showed  himself  revengeful,  suspicious,  and 
cruel.    His  treatment  of  his  wife  Sabina  docs  no  hon- 
eui  to  his  memory,  his  disgraceful  predilection  for  An- 
naoss  loads  it  with  infamy ;  nor  does  his  excessive 
superstition,  to  which  even  thai  favourite  fi  ll  a  victim, 
entitle  him  to  any  other  than  feelings  of  contempt. 
The  better  portion  of  the  Romans  appear  to  have 
formed  a  just  estimate  of  his  character  long  before  his 
death,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Antoninus  could 
obtain  from  the  senate  the  usual  compliment  of  having 
bun  ranked  among  the  gods.    Their  dread  of  the  sol- 
diery, by  whom  Hadrian  was  greatly  beloved,  appears 
to  have  conquered  their  reluctance.    Hadrian  wrote 
several  works.    He  was  fond  of  entering  the  lists 
against  tbe  poets,  philosophers,  and  oral>ra  of  the  day, 


and  Pbotius  mentions  several  declamations  of  tiie  ei» 
peror's,  written  for  such  occasions,  as  still  existing  ii 
bis  time,  and  not  devoid  of  elegance.  Hadrian  com- 
posed a  history  of  his  own  times,  which  he  published 
under  the  name  of  his  frecdman  Phlegon,  and  Don- 
theus  the  grammarian  made  at  a  subsequent  period  a 
collection  of  bis  decisions  and  rescripts.  All  that  we 
have  of  bis  productions  at  the  present  dsy  are,  a  frag- 
ment of  a  work  on  military  operations,  entitled  'Esi» 
Tydevua,  and  an  epigrammatic  address  to  his  soul, 
written  a  abort  time  before  his  death,  and  as  re- 
markable for  its  elegance  aa  its  scepticism.  It  is  as 
followa : 

"Animula,  vagula,  blandula, 

Horpet  cometque  corporis, 

Qua  nunc  abtbtt  in  loca, 

Failidula,  rigxda,  nudula, 
•  Nee,  ut  soles,  dabis  jocot  ?n 

(Pautamat,  1,  18.—  Id.,  8,  9.—  Aurcl.  Vicl.—Capt 
toi,  Vit.  Anion.,  c.  2. — Euseb.,  Ckron.,  p.  28l,tcqq., 
ed.  Maii  el  Zokrabi.  —  Id.,  Hut.  Ecdet.,  4,  6.)— II. 
A  philosopher  of  Tyre,  who  studied  under  Herodcs, 
and  taught  eloquence  after  him  at  Athens.  He  was 
also  secretary  to  the  Emperor  Commodus.  ('Avr<- 
ypafyeve  ruv  iittoroXuv.)  He  died  at  Rome  after 
having  attained  the  age  of  80  years.  We  have  only 
some  fragments  remaining  of  the  works  of  this  writer, 
which  cause  no  regret  for  what  are  lost.  They  are 
found  in  the  Excerpta  of  Allatius,  and  at  the  end  of 
Orellius's  edition  of  Philo  of  Byzantium.  (St hull. 
Hist.  Litt.  Grctque,  vol.  4,  p.  233.) 

Hadruticum  Mark.    Kid.  Adriaticum. 

Hjkmon,  a  son  of  Creon  king  of  Thebes.  A* 
conlmg  to  Apollodorus  (3,  5,  8),  he  was  devoured  by 
the  Sphinx.    The  tragic  writers,  however,  assigned 
him  a  different  fate.    (Kid.  Antigone.) 

H.kmoma,  one  of  the  earlier  appellations  of  The* 
saly,  and  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  name  oi 
an  ancient  monarch  Hemon.  (Strabo,  443  )  Other 
writers  give  iho  name  less  correctly  without  the 
initial  aspirate.  (Stephanut  Byz  ,  t.  v. — ed.  Ber- 
kel,  p.  63.)  In  Brunck's  edition  of  Apollonius  Kho- 
dius,  the  true  form  is  given  in  both  the  text  and  scholia. 
It  is  more  than  probable,  that  thttjtiame  Hemonia  was 
brought  in  by  the  Pelasgi ,  and  to  this  same  race,  no 
doubt,  must  the  appellation  of  Ha>mus,  given  to  tbe 
northern  boundary  of  Thrace,  be  in  strictness  attribu- 
ted.   (Kid.  Hasmus.) 

H.khus,  a  chain  of  mountains  forming  the  northern 
boundary  of  Thrace,  and  separating  it  from  Mcesia. 
The  ancients  had  such  an  idea  of  the  elevation  of  this 
chain,  that  Pomponius  Mela  (2,  2)  affirms  that  the 
Euxine  and  Hadriatic  could  bo  seen  from  it  at  the 
same  time.  Polybius  also  makes  the  same  assertion, 
but  this  Strabo  (313)  expressly  contradicts.  The 
historian,  however,  is  doubtless  correct  in  another  re- 
mark of  his,  that  the  chain  of  Hrmus  ia  higher  than 
that  of  the  Alps.  Livy  relates  (40,  22),  that  Philip, 
king  of  Macedonia,  having  heard  it  reported  that  from 
the  summit  of  Hasmus  could  be  seen  at  once  the 
Euxine,  the  Adriatic,  the  Danube,  and  the  Alps,  de 
lermincd  to  ascend  the  mountain,  in  order  to  lake  a 
view,  as  it  were,  of  the  approaching  scene  of  action 
between  himself  and  the  Romans.  He  was  three 
days  in  reaching  the  summit,  after  a  difficult  and  toil- 
some march  ;  tbe  weather,  however,  proved  unfavour- 
able for  the  view.  Pliny  (4,  2)  makes  Hsemus  six  miles 
high.  It  is  remarkable  that  Herodotus  should  havo 
taken  no  notice  of  it  in  bis  mention  of  the  expedition 
of  Darius  against  the  Scythians,  though  it  must  have 
presented  so  formidable  a  barrier  to  the  army  of  that 
monarch.  He  speaks  of  it,  however,  on  another  oc- 
casion (4,  49).  According  to  Stephanua  of  Byzan- 
tium (p.  64,  ed.  Berk  ),  tbe  mountain  derived  its  nam* 
from  Ha?mus,  or -Emus,  a  son  of  Boreas  and  Oriihvia 
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\pollodorus,  however  (6,  3),  ssys  the  chain  was  call- 
ad  Hsemue  from  alpa,  "blood,"  because  Typhon  hav- 
ing been  chased  hither  by  Jupiter,  waged  battle  in  thia 
place  against  the  monarch  of  the  skies,  and  covered 
the  mountain  with  his  blood.  (Compare  the  remark  of 
Heyne,  ad  Apoilod  ,  I.  c,  where  thia  etymology  is  sta- 
ted to  be  the  offspring  of  later  ages.)  The  true  root  ia 
found  in  the  Sanscrit  Hema,  which  connecU  togeth- 
er the  names  of  Imam,  Himmala,  Ha-mus,  Hymct- 
tms,  ia  ancient  geography,  and  the  appellation  Htmmel, 
given  to  various  mountains  in  Saxony,  Jutland,  and 
elsowhero.  (Creuzer,  SymMik,  vol.  1,  536.  —  Crm- 
zer,  Symbolik,  par  Gutgmaut,  vol.  1,  p.  136.  —  Get- 
ting. Gel.  auz  ,  1815,  No.  36,  p.  357.)  This  root 
Hema,  otherwise  written  Himeras,  Imot,  Jenna,  dec, 
appears  to  carry  with  it  the  idea  of  height  (compare 
the  German  htmmel,  "  heaven"),  and  also  that  of  a 
inowy  or  wintry  elevation.  (Compare  the  Latin  hi- 
cms  and  the  Greek  x^f1*- — Klaprotk,  Memoir  es  rela- 
tifs  a  PAsie,  vol.  1,  p.  432.)— The  length  of  the  chain 
of  Hssmus  ia  not  less  remarkable  than  its  height,  ex* 
tending  for  600  miles ;  one  end  resting  on  the  Gulf 
of  Venice,  and  the  other  on  the  Black  Sea.  The  mod- 
em name  is  Balean,  which  signifies  a  difficult  defile ; 
and  it  is  properly  divided  into  high  and  low,  the  latter 
advancing  on  each  side,  like  outworks  before  the  great 
natural  rampart.  (Walsh' i  Journey  from  Constanti- 
nople to  England,  p.  104,  Am.  ed.)  The  passage  of 
the  Balcan  by  the  Russian  forces,  in  their  conflict 
with  the  Mussulman  power,  has  excited  great  interest 
and  called  forth  considerable  applause.  From  the  re- 
marks, however,  of  a  very  recent  traveller,  it  would 
appear  that  the  undertaking  was  anything  but  difficult. 
{Kipper*  Journey  across  the  Balcan,  vol.  1,  p.  301.) 

Halrsus,  I.  an  Argive,  who,  after  the  murder  of 
Agamemnon  by  Clytemnestm  and  iEgisthus,  settled 
in  Italy,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mons  Msssncua,  a  mountain 
of  Campania.  At  the  head  of  the  Aurunci  and  Osci, 
be  assisted  Tnrnas  against  ./Eneas,  but  fell  by  the  hand 
Pallas.  (Virg.,  Mn.,  7,  734—  Id  ib.,  10,  533.) 
Halesus  is  said  by  Virgil  to  have  been  the  son  of  a 
soothsayer,  who  foretold  the  fate  of  his  child ;  and,  in 
order  to  avert  this,  if  possible,  brought  him  up  in  the 
woods.  The  epithet  Agamemnonius,  therefore,  which 
Virgil  applies  to  hhm  (Ain.,  7,  724),  and  which  some 
suppose  has  reference  to  his  being  the  son  of  Aga- 
memnon, is  merely  used  by  the  poet  to  denote  the  pre- 
tended origin  of  his  race.  (Heyne,  Excurs.,  8,  ad 
JEn.,  7.) — -II.  or  Hales  ("AA»r,  -evroc),  a  river  of  Asia 
Minor,  running  near  the  city  of  Colophon,  and  said  to 
have  the  coldest  water  of  all  the  streams  of  Asia. 
(Plin.,  5,  29.)  It  took  ita  rise  in  Mount  Gaileeus  or 
Galtesium,  and  fell  into  the  Sinus  Ephesius.  (Strab., 
64£ — Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  359.) 

Halucmon,  a  large  and  rapid  stream  of  Macedonia, 
flowing  into  the  sea  a  short  distance  below  Pydna. 
It  rises  in  the  chain  of  mountains  called  Cambunii,  or 
by  Ptolemy  Canalovii,  on  the  northern  confines  of 
Thessaly.  The  modern  name  of  this  nver  is  Inidge- 
Carason,  or  Jenieora,  according  to  Dr.  Brown,  who 
must  have  crossed  it  in  its  course  through  Elimca. 
[Travels,  p.  46.  So  also  the  editors  of  the  French 
Strabo,  vol.  3,  p.  124.)  Dr.  Clarke  calls  UlnjeMauro. 
The  epitomist  of  Strabo  (7,  p.  330)  seems  to  place 
the  Haliacmon  soon  after  Dium,  as  does  also  Ptolemy 
(p.  82).  This  is,  however,  an  error,  which  apparently 
misled  Dr.  Holland,  who  imagined  he  had  forded  this 
stream  about  two  miles  beyond  Katima  ;  but  what  he 
speaks  of  is  probably  the  Baphyrus  of  Livy  and  Psu- 
saniaa  (vol.  2,  p.  31).  According  to  Cs?sar  (B.  C, 
3,  36),  it  formed  the  line  of  demarcation  between  Ma- 
cedonia and  Thessaly.  (Cramer's  Ancient  Greece, 
vol.  1,  p.  217.) 

Haliartts,  I.  a  son  of  Thersandcr,  said  to  have 
founded  the  city  of  Haliartua  in  Bceotia.    He  was 
vdr»pted  by  Athamas,  thoigh  he  did  not 
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but  gave  nr.  the  throne  willingly  to  Preabon,  gnn£»os 
of  this  prince.    (Pausan.,  9,  34.) — II.  A  city  of  Boo 
tia,  situate,  according  to  Strabo,  on  the  lower  shou  o 
the  Copaic  lake,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Peruitisus, 
which  flows  from  Helicon.    The  epithet  of  swijnrs 
is  attached  to  thia  city  by  Homer  (II.,  2,  603.  ~ Hymn 
I  in  Apoll.,  243),  from  the  numerous  meadows  and 
j  marshes  in  its  vicinity,  on  the  aid*  of  Orcbomcim*. 
I  (Strab.,  407.)    Pauaanias  affirms  that  Haliartus  vsj 
i  the  only  Boeotian  city  which  did  not  favour  the  Fa- 
Mans,  for  which  reason  its  territory  was  ravaged  wits 
1  fire  and  aword  by  their  army  (9,  32).    Haliartua,  h»» 
|  mg  favoured  the  cause  of  Perseus,  king  ©I  Macedonia 
was  besieged  by  the  Romans,  under  the  command  of 
the  pre  tor  Lucretius,  and,  though  obstinately  defended, 
waa  taken  by  assault,  sacked,  and  utterly  itstrojed, 
the  inhabitants  being  sold  and  their  lerritorv  given  Is 
the  Athenians.    (Lin.,  43,  63.— Polyb.,  80,  18.- 
Strab.  ,411)   The  remains  of  Haliartus,  accord  mp  to 
Dodwell  (vol.  1,  p.  248),  are  situated  about  fifteen  mitt 
from  Lebadea,  and  at  nearly  an  equal  distance  Iron 
Thebes.    The  place  ia  now  called  Mikroiatizs,  Sir 
W.  Gell  says,  "  The  ruins  of  Haliartua  lie  jost  below 
the  village  of  jtfazi,  on  the  road  from  Thebes  to  Leba- 
dea."   (Itinerary,  p.  124.) 

Ha  lias,  a  district  of  Argolis,  so  called  apparently 
from  the  fisheries  established  along  the  coast,  and  lybkg 
between  Hermione  and  Cape  Scyllceum.  Its  territory 
was  twice  ravaged  by  the  Athenians  during  the  Ptla- 
ponnesian  war.  (Thucyd.,  2,  56.— id.,  4,  46 )  The 
name  of  AIM  is  still  attached  to  a  spot  situated  a  tittle 
to  the  east  of  Castri.    (PouqumlU,  vol.  4,  p.  265.) 

Halicarnassus,  the  principal  city  of  Cans,  sitinls 
on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Siaus  Ceramicus.  It 
was  founded  by  a  Doric  colony  from  Tneaeoe,  in  Al- 
gol is,  according  to  Strabo  (666).    These  were  joined 
afterward  bv  some  Argives,  headed  bv  Mclas  and  Anv 
nanias.  ( Vitrm.,  2,8. — Compare  Pausan., 2, 30 )  He- 
rodotus, however,  only  recognises  the  former  colonisu 
(7,  99).    This  city,  on  account  of  ita  origin,  had  naiu 
rally  been  included  in  the  Dorian  confederation,  which 
consisted  originally  of  six  states.    But  AgasicJes,  s 
citizen  of  Halicamassus,  having,  contrary  to  prescribed 
custom,  csrried  off  the  tripod  assigned  to  him  in  the 
gamee  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  Triopian  Apollo, 
instead  of  dedicating  it  to  the  god,  the  other  five  cities, 
m  consequence  of  thia  offence,  determined  to  exclude 
Halicamassus  from  any  participation  in  these  festivi- 
ties, which  amounted,  in  fact,  to  an  exclusion  from  the 
Dorian  confederacy,  which  thenceforth  was  nsrncd  Fea- 
tapohs.    (Herod.,  1,  144  )    Not  long  after  this  event, 
Halicamassus  may  be  supposed  to  have  lost  it*  inde- 
pendence, Lygdamia,  one  of  the  principal  citizens,  bar- 
ing usurped  the  authority.    He  was  succeeded  by  his 
daughter  Artemisia,  of  whom  Herodotus  has  made 
such  honourable  mention  in  his  history.    (Vul.  Arte- 
misia, I.)  Thia  princess,  in  all  probability,  transmitted 
the  sovereign  power  to  her  son,  named  Lygdann*,  like 
his  natural  grandfather;  and  it  was  during  his  reign 
that  Herodotus,  unwilling  to  see  his  native  city  under 
the  denomination  of  a  despot,  abandoned  it  for  Samo*. 
where  he  completed  his  studies.    Subsequent  to  this 
period  we  have  little  knowledge  of  what  occurred  ia 
Halicarnasmus  ;  but  from  Thucydides  (2,  9)  we  learn 
that  Caria  and  Doris  were  tributary  to  Athens,  sod 
Halicamassus  itself  is  mentioned,  towards  the  etae 
of  his  history,  as  being  in  the  hands  of  her  tmops  (8. 
42).    Somewhat  later  we  find  it  subject  to  princes 
of  Carian  extraction.    The  first  of  these  was  He- 
catomnus,  who  had  three  sons.  Mau solos,  Hidneus, 
and  Pixodarus ;  and  two  daughters,  Artemisia  and 
Ada,  who  married  the  two  elder  brothers.  Mauwlw 
succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Caria,  and,  dying 
without  offspring,  left  the  crown  to  bis  sister  and  con 
sort  Artemisia.    She  erected  to  his  memory  the  t pier- 
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)  Artemiaia,  dying  of  grief  for  the  loss  of 
bat  Unhand,  «u  succeeded  by  Hidrieus,  who,  having 
a»  issue,  left  the  crowo  to  hi*  wife  Ada.  But  Pixo- 
d*:us,  the  youngest  of  Hecatomnus*  sons,  formed  a 
party  again**  her,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Oronlo- 
baies,  a  Persian  satrBp,  succeeded  in  expelling  her 
ton  Hahcarnassus.  Orontobates,  having  mamed  the 
daughter  of  Pixodarus,  remained,  on  the  death  of  the 
Jatier.  in  po-sosaion  of  Halicarnasaus.  It  was  at  this 
Alexander  arrived  with  his  forces  in  Cam, 
to  the  city.  It  was  a  long  and  severe 
strength  of  the  place,  and  ' 
mber  and  description  of  tbe  troops  which  de-± 
ftndtd  it,  under  the  command  of  Memnon,  the  best ' 
general  in  the  J'ersian  service.  Alexander,  however,  : 
eveettaJry  took  tbe  place,  razed  it  to  the  ground,  and 
restored  Ada  to  the  sovereignty  of  Caria.  Hahcar- 
mawa  was  afterward  rebuilt,  and,  to  compensate  for 
it*  Irjaswt.  bad  six  towns  annexed  to  it.  {Pirn.,  6,  29  ) 
The  citadel  of  this  place  was  named  Salmacis,  from 
the  fountain  celebrated  in  Ovid  {Met ,  4,  11).  Ac- 
oordiBg  to  Scylax,  there  were  two  ports  at  Halicarnas- 
aoa,  protected  by  the  little  island  Arconnesus.  Hali- 
carna'sus  cooJd  boast  of  having  produced  Herodotus, 
I'l-oiijaioa,  and  Hernclitus  the  poet.  It  appears  to 
ktve  aoffered  in  the  Mithradatic  war,  and  to  have  been 
rcjicnsd  to  a  great  degree  of  its  former  prosperity  by 
Cicero'a  brother  Quintus.  (Ep.  ad  Q.  Fratr.,  1,  8.) 
— The  ruins  of  Halicarnasaus  exist  at  Boudroun,  and 
Captain  Beaufort  has  given  a  plan  of  the  harbour  and  | 
the  Turkish  town,  with  the  adjacent  coast.  (Beau- 
fart*  Kcrtmtnia,  p.  95,  teaq. —  Cramer's  Asia  Mt- 
eer,  voLt,p.  )    br.  Clarke,  quoting  from 

Walpole's  MS-  journal,  remarks,  that  Budrun  is  a  cor- 
ruption, through  Petrumi,  as  the  Turks  write  it,  from 
Pietro,  referring  to  the  fort  or  castle  of  San  Pietro 
i  Svteti  Petri),  which  corresponds  to  the  an- 
(Travel*,  vol.  3,  p.  256,  scjq.) 
H/UACfM,  ('AiUxtfai),  a  town  of  Sicily,  between 
Enteral  »ad  Ldybaum.   The  modern  name  is  Saieme. 
(Btepk.  By*.,  *.  v.—Diod.  Sic,  14,  55  ) 

H*LiBK!iciHloat  e  son  of  Neptune  and  Euryle,  who 
**>->™t—A  en  outrage  on  Alcippe,  daughter  of  Mars, 
aod  arte,  in  consequence,  slam  by  that  deity.  Nep- 
taae  summoned  Mara  to  trial  for  the  murder  of  his 
ion    The  cause  was  heard  before  tbe  twelve  gods, 
eiUttg  ae  judges,  on  the  Areopagus  at  Athens ;  which 
bill  decreed  its  name  ('kpetoc  rrdyoc,  "  Hill  of  Mars") 
from  this  cscomstance.    The  trial  ended  in  the  ae- 
quo*! of  the  accused  deity.   {Apollod.,  3,  14. — Schol. 
ad  Emrip.,  Or  est.,  1665.)    Meier  considers  '\peioq 
equivalent  here  to  ^ovixof.  {Khein.  Mus .,  2,  p.  266.) 
Mm* rnssics.     Vid.  Saknydessus. 
Hxiaataristre,  a  small  island  at  the  opening  of  the 
Sine*  Tbemneicoe,  and  northeast  of  Scopelus    It  is 
ct'i*  bra  ted  in  biatory  aa  having  been  a  subject  of  con- 
tention between  Philip  the  son  of  Amyntas,  and  the 
A  [  v<mnai ;  on  which  occasion  one  of  their  orators 
mapoai  d  en  harangue,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Dcmoethenes,  and  has  been  ascribed  by  some 
to  that  celebrated  orator.   (Orai.  7,  Demosth.,  p.  75. 
— AfroA,  435. — Pomp.  Md.,  2,  7.)    It  is  now  called 
Chtlidrvmi.    (Cramer'*  Aw.  Greece,  vol.  I,  p,  451.) 

Halt*,  a  celebrated  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  on 
tbe  confine*  of  Pontuaand  Armenia  Minor,  and  which, 
after  flowing  weatwardly  through  Cappadocia  to  the 
borarn  of  Ptuygte,  turns  to  the  northwest,  and  enters 
live  K':xiiie  eome  distance  to  the  northwest  of  Amisus. 
H.-rjeotne  (1*  73)  and  Strabo  (546)  both  speak  of  its 
rasing  in  the  region  we  have  mentioned,  and  pursuing 
the  route  described.  Pliny  (5,  S),  however,  makes  it 
rise  in  a  far  different  quarter,  viz.,  in  the  southern  part 
ef  Catamtve,  near  Tyaaa,  at  tbe  foot  of  the  chain  of 
Laxcher  (Hi*t.  *T Herod  ,  vol.  8, 
t*agr.)  and  others  seek  tc 
abatements,  by  giving  the  Halys  two 


branches,  an  eastern  and  a  southern  one  This,  how- 
ever, merely  increases  the  difficulty  ;  for  why  should 
Strabo,  a  native  of  Amasea,  be  ignorant  of  the  course 
of  a  river  so  near  his  native  city  1  and  why  doea  he 
make  no  mention  of  the  southern  Halys,  when  he  de- 
scribes the  Vfcry  ground  over  which  it  is  supposed  to 
have  flowed  1  Mannert  {Geogr .,  vol.  6,  pt  3,  p.  456) 
thinks,  that  this  southern  arm  is  the  river  which  Ta- 


vemier  calls  the  J  eke  I  Errmk,  or  green  river,  which 
D'Anville,  on  tbe  contrary,  makes  the  modern  name 
of  the  ancient  Ins.    Tbe  modern  name  of  the  Halys 
la  tho  Kxzil  Ermak,  at  red  nver.    According  to  Stra- 
bo (546),  the  ancient  name  of  the  river  is  owing  to  its 
passage  in  its  course  by  some  salt-works.    This,  how- 
ever, is  a  mere  arbitrary  derivation,  and  so,  in  fact, 
Eusiathius  evinces,  who  states  that  the  river  was  called 
Halys  by  thoso  who  derived  its  name  from  tall;  by 
others,  however,  Alys.    {Eustath,ed  Dwn.  Peneg'., 
v.  784.)    This  river  formed  the  western  boundary  of 
the  dominions  of  Crcesus,  with  which  was  connected 
a  famous  oracle.    ( Vtd.  Croesus.) 
Hamadryads*.    Vtd.  Nymphas. 
Hamilcar  (for  the  orthography  and  derivation  of  the 
name,  consult  remarks  at  the  end  of  the  article),  1.  a 
Carthaginian  general,  son  of  Mago,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Hauno,  conquered  by  Gclon,  in  Sicily,  the 
same  day  that  Xerxes  was  defeated  at  Salamis.  He- 
rodotus (7,  165)  states,  that  he  was  never  seen  either 
living  or  dead,  after  the  battle  in  which  Ins  army  was 
defeated.     According  to  Polysr-ima,  however  (1  27, 
2),  Gelon  destroyed  him  by  a  stratagem  while  sacrifi- 
cing —II   Sumamed  Rhodanus.  a  Carthaginian  gen- 
eral of  considerable  talent.    Percomng  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  be  greatly  disquieted  at  the  projects  of  Al- 
exander of  Macedon,  he  betook  himself  to  that  prince, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  penetrate  his  designs,  and  give 
his  countrymen  timely  notico  of  them.   After  the  death 
of  that  monarch  he  returned  to  Carthage,  where  he 
was  put  to  death,  on  false  pretensions  of  t reason,  aa 
the  recompense  of  his  devotion  to  his  country.  {Jut- 
tin,  21.  5.) — III.  A  Carthaginian  general,  in  the  time 
of  Agathocles,  tyrant  of  Sicily.    He  came  to  tho  suc- 
cour of  Syracuse  when  besieged  by  this  usurper.  Be- 
ing gamed  over,  however,  by  the  gold  of  Agathocles, 
he  prevailed  on  the  Syracusans  to  make  peace,  and 
favoured  by  his  inaction  the  schemes  of  the  tyrant. 
The  Carthaginian  senate  condemned  him  to  lose  his 
head,  but  he  died  at  Syracuse,  B.C.  311,  before  the 
sentence  could  be  made  public.     {Justin,  22,  2.) — 
IV.  The  son  of  Giscon,  a  Carthaginian  general,  sent 
into  Sicily  about  311  B.C  ,  to  oppose  tho  progress  of 
Agathocles.    On  his  arrival  he  gained  a  victory,  whicb 
opened  to  him  the  gates  of  several  large  cities.  In 
attempting  to  make  him»clf  master  of  Syracuse,  during 
the  absence  of  Agathocles  in  Africa,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  and  put  to  death,  B.C.  309. — V.  Surnamed 
Barcas,  the  leador  cf  the  popular  party  at  Carthage, 
was  appointed  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  first  Punic 
war  (B  C.  247)  to  the  command  of  the  Carthaginian 
forces.    We  possess  no  particulars  respecting  his  early 
life  or  tho  lime  of  his  birth  ;  but  we  learn  from  Ncpos 
( Vtt.  Hamil,,  c.  1)  that  he  was  very  young  when  he 
obtained  the  command.    He  ravaged  with  his  flee* 
the  coast  of  the  Brutii  and  the  Kpizephyrian  IiOcnana, 
and  afterward  seized  upon  a  strong  fortress  in  Sicily, 
which  was  situated  between  Eryx  and  Panormus.  1c 
this  place  he  continued  for  some  years,  with  very  little 
support  from  the  Carthaginian  government ;  and,  al- 
though the  Romans  were  masters  of  almost  the  whole 
of  tho  island,  they  wero  unable  to  dislodge  him  Ha 
frequently  ravaged  tho  southern  coasts  of  Italy  as  far 
as  Cumae,  and  defeated  the  Roman  troors  n  Sicily 
On  one  occasion  he  took  Eryx.  which  he  held  till  th* 
conclusion  of  the  war.    The  Romans  at  length  fitted 
out  a  fleet  to  cut  off  all  communication  between  Ham- 
and  Carthage ;  the  Carthaginian  fleet  sent  to  hh 
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•Mistance  was  defeated  by  the  Roman  consul  Lotstiue 
Catulus,  B.C.  241,  and  the  Carthaginians  were  obliged 
to  sue  for  peace.  This  was  granted  by  tie  Romans  ; 
and  Hamilcar  led  his  troops  from  Eryx  to  Lilybmura, 
whence  they  were  conveyed  to  Africa.  But  a  new 
danger  awaited  Carthage.  The  Carthaginian  treasury 
was  exhausted  ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  the  troops  that 
dny  should  relinquish  a  part  of  the  pay  which  was  due 
•o  them.  The  soldiers  rejected  the  proposal,  appointed 
w  J  of  their  number,  Spendius  and  Malho,  command- 
ers, and  proceeded  to  enforce  their  demands.  Being 
joined  by  many  of  the  native  tribes  of  Africa,  tbey 
defeated  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian  general  aent  against 
them,  and  brought  Carthage  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  In 
these  desperate  circumstances  Hamilcar  was  appointed 
lo  the  command,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  subduing 
them  after  the  wax  had  lasted  three  years  and  four 
months.  After  the  end  of  this  war  Hamilcar  was  sent 
into  Spain,  B.C.  238.  He  remained  in  Spain  nearly 
nine  years,  during  which  time  he  extended  the  do- 
minion of  Carthage  over  the  southern  and  eastern 
parts  of  that  country.  Ho  fell  in  a  battle  against  the 
natives,  B.C.  229.  The  abilities  of  Hamilcar  were  of 
the  highest  order ;  and  he  directed  all  the  energies  of 
his  mind  to  diminish  the  power  of  Home.  Polybius 
states  his  belief  (Ub.  3),  that  his  administration  would 
soon  have  produced  another  war  with  the  Romans,  if 
he  had  not  been  prevented  by  the  disorders  in  which 
his  country  was  involved  through  the  war  of  the  mer- 
cenaries. Hamilcar  was  succeeded  in  his  command 
in  Spain  by  his  son-in-law  Hasdrubal,  who  must  not 
be  confounded  with  Hasdrubal  the  brother  of  Hanni- 
bal. He  carried  ou  the  conquests  of  Hamilcar,  and 
reduced  almost  the  whole  of  the  country  south  of  the 
Iberus,  which  river  was  fixed  by  a  treaty  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  the  Romans,  B.C.  226,  as  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Carthaginian  dominions.  Hasdrubal  was 
murdered  in  his.tent  by  a  Gaul,  B.C.  221,  after  holding 
the  command  eight  years.  (Polyb.,  1 ,  2. — Corn.  Nep., 
Vti.  HamUc,  c.  3.— Encycl.  Useful  Knowl.,  vol.  12, 
p.  25.) — VI.  A  Carthaginian  general,  son  of  Bomil- 
car,  conquered  by  the  Scipios  (B.C.  215)  when  be- 
sieging Ilitingis,  in  Hisptfnia  Bmlica,  along  with  Has- 
drubal and  Mago.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
tamo  with  the  Hamilcar  who,  fifteen  years  after,  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  Gauls,  took  and  Backed  Placen- 
lia,  and  was  defeated  and  slain  before  Cremona.  Oth- 
ers affirm,  that  he  was  taken  prisoner  three  years  later 
in  a  battle  fought  near  the  Mincius,  and  served  to 
adorn  the  victory  of  the  conqueror.  23,  49. — 

Id,  31,  10.— Id.,  32,  23.— Plin.,  3,  1.)— The  name 
Hamilcar  was  equivalent  in  Punic  to  "  (quern)  dona- 
mt  Milcar."  The  true  orthography  is  with  tho  initial 
aspirate.  Consult  Han*  ,  ad  Sil.  tlal.,  1,  39. — Dra- 
kenb.,  ad  Liv.,  21,  1. — Gtsenius,  Phozn.  Mon.,  p.  407. 
— The  interpretation  given  by  Hamaker  (diatr.  47)  to 
•  :he  name  Hamilcar  is  rejected  by  Gesenius  (/.  c.) 
Hannibal  (equivalent  in  Punic  to  "gratia  Baalu"), 
son  of  Hamilcar  B areas  (rid.  Hamilcar  V.),  was  born 
B.C.  247.  At  the  age  of  nine  lie  accompanied  his 
father  to  Spain,  who,  previous  to  his  departure,  took 
his  son  to  the  altar,  and,  placing  his  hand  on  the  vic- 
tim, made  him  swear  that  be  would  never  be  a  friend 
to  the  Romans.  It  does  not  appear  how  long  Hannibal 
remained  in  Spain,  but  he  was  at  a  very  early  age  as- 
sociated with  Hasdrubal,  who  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  command  of  the  Carthaginian  army  in  that  coun- 
try. On  the  death  of  Hasdrubal.  B.C.  221,  he  ob- 
tained the  undivided  command  of  the  army,  and  quickly 
conquered  the  Olcades,  Vaccsans,  Carpeaians.  and  the 
other  Spanish  tribes  that  had  not  been  suodued  by 
Hasdrubal.  The  inhabitants  of  Saguntum,  alarmed  at 
his  success,  sent  messengers  to  Rome  to  inform  the 
Romans  of  their  danger.  A  Roman  embassy  was  ac- 
cordingly tent  to  Hannibal,  who  was  passing  the  win- 
ter at  New  Carthage,  to  announce  to  bim  that  the  in- 
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dependence  of  Saguntum  hi*  guarantud  by  a  treat] 
between  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans  (concluded 
B.C.  226),  and  that  they  should  consider  any  injury 
done  to  the  Saguntines  as  a  declaration  of  vrir  ag&msi 
themselves.    Hannibal,  however,  paid  no  regard  to 
this  remonstrance.    More  than  twenty  yean  bad 
elapsed  since  the  termination  of  the  first  '*unic  wit, 
during  which  period  the  Carthaginians  had  recovered 
their  strength,  and  had  obtained  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  Spain ;  and  the  favourable  opportunity 
had  arrived  for  renewing  the  war  with  the  Romans. 
In  B.C.  219,  Hannibal  took  Saguntum,  after  a  siege  ol 
.eight  months,  and  employed  the  winter  in  making 
preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Italy.    He  first  provi- 
ded for  the  security  of  Africa  and  Spain  by  leaving  u 
army  of  about  16,000  men  in  each  country ;  the  »rmj 
in  Africa  consisted  principally  of  Spanish  troops,  and 
that  in  Spain  of  Africans,  under  the  command  of  his 
brother  Hasdrubal.    He  had  already  received  promiM 
of  support  from  the  Gauls  who  inhabited  the  oonb  of 
Italy,  snd  who  were  anxious  to  deliver  tbemsclvei 
from  the  Roman  dominion.    Having  thus  made  every 
necessary  preparation,  he  set  out  from  New  Carthage 
late  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  218,  with  an  army  of  80.000 
foot  and  12,000  horse.    In  his  march  from  the  Iberus 
to  the  Pyreneea  he  was  opposed  by  a  great  number 
of  the  native  tribes,  but  they  were  quickly  defeated, 
though  with  loss.    Before  crossing  the  Pyrenees,  he 
left  Hanno  to  secure  bis  recent  conquests  with  a  detach- 
ment from  his  own  army  of  1 1 ,000  men.   He  sent  back 
the  same  number  of  Spanish  troops  to  their  own  cities, 
and  with  an  army  now  reduced  to  60,000  foot  and 
9000  horse,  he  advanced  lo  the  Rhone.  Meantime 
two  Roman  armies  had  beon  levied ;  one,  commanded 
by  the  consul  P.  Cornelias  Scipio,  was  intended  to 
oppose  Hannibal  in  Spain ;  and  a  second,  under  the 
consul  T.  Sempronius,  was  designed  for  the  invasion 
of  Africa.    The  departure  of  Scipio  was  delayed  by  s 
revolt  of  the  Boian  and  Insubrian  Gauls,  against  whom 
the  army  was  sent  which  had  been  intended  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Spain,  under  the  command  of  one  of  the 
orators'.    Scipio  was  therefore  obliged  to  remain  io 
Rome  till  a  new  army  could  be  raised.   When  the 
forces  were  ready,  he  sailed  with  them  to  the  Rhone, 
and  anchored  in  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  river ;  being 
persuaded  that  Hannibal  must  still  be  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  him.  as  the  country  through  which  be 
had  to  march  was  difficult,  and  inhabited  by  many  war- 
like tribes.    Hannibal,  however,  quickly  surmounted 
all  these  obstacles,  crossed  the  Rhone,  though  not 
without  some  opposition  from  the  Gauls,  and  continued 
his  march  up  the  left  bank  of  the  river.    Scipio  did 
not  arrive  at  the  place  where  the  Carthaginians  bid 
crossed  the  river  till  three  days  afterward ;  and,  de 
spairing  of  overtaking  them,  he  sailed  back  to  Italy 
with  the  intention  of  meeting  Hannibal  when  be  should 
descend  from  the  Alps.    Scipio  sent  his  brother  Cneuj 
into  Spain,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  troops,  to  op- 
pose Hasdrubal.    Hannibal  continued  his  march  upUw 
Rhone  till  he  came  to  the  Isara.    Marching  along  that 
river,  ho  crossed  the  Alps,  descended  into  the  valley 
of  the  Dora  Baltea,  and  followed  the  course  of  the 
river  till  he  arrived  in  the  territories  of  the  Insubrisl 
Gauls.    (The  particular  route  will  be  given  at  tbs 
close  of  this  article.) — Hannibal  completed  his  march 
from  New  Carthage  to  Italy  in  five  months,  during 
which  he  lost  a  great  number  of  men,  especially  in  us 
passage  over  the  Alps.    According  to  a  statement  en- 
graved by  his  order  on  a  column  at  Lacinium,  in  the 
country  of  the  Brutii,  which  Polybius  saw,  his  army 
was  reduced  to  12,000  Africans,  8000  Spaniards,  *ui 
6000  cavalry  when  he  arrived  in  tho  territories  of  the 
Insubrian  Gauls.    After  remaining  Rome  time  in  tbf 
territories  of  the  Insubrians  to  recruit  his  army.  b» 
marched  southward,  and  encountered  P.  Ccmelmi 
Scipio  on  the  right  bank  of  the  nw  Ticious.   In  u* 
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DsitJe  «hicb  ensued  the  Romans  were  defeated,  and 
Scipio,  with  tbe  remainder  of  the  army,  retreating  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  crossed  the  river  before  Han- 
nibal could  overtake  him,  and  encamped  near  Placen- 
ta.   He  afterward  retreated  more  to  the  south,  and 
intrenched  himself  strongly  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Trebta,  where  be  waited  for  tbo  arrival  of  the  army 
under  the  other  consul  T.  Scmproniua.  Sempromua 
had  already  crossed  over  into  Sicily  with  the  intention 
of  sailing  to  Africa,  when  he  waa  recalled  to  join  his 
colleague.    After  the  union  of  the  two  armies,  Sem- 
promua determined,  against  the  advice  of  Scipio,  to 
risk  another  battle.    The  skill  and  fortune  of  Hannibal 
again  prevailed ;  the  Romans  were  entirely  defeated, 
and  the  troop*  which  survived  took  refuge  in  the  for- 
tified cities.    In  consequence  of  these  victories,  the 
whole  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  fell  into  the  bands  of  Hanni- 
bal ;  and  tbe  Gauls,  who,  on  his  first  arrival,  were  pre- 
vented from  joining  him  by  the  presence  of  Scipio'a 
army  in  their  country,  now  eagerly  assisted  bim  with 
men  and  supplies.    In  the  following  year,  B.C.  217, 
toe  Romans  made  great  preparations  to  oppose  their 
formidable  enemy.    Two  new  armies  were  levied  ; 
ane  was  posted  at  Arretium,  under  the  command  of 
the  consul  Flaminius,  and  the  other  at  Ariminum, 
coder  the  consul  Scrvilius.    Hannibal  determined  to 
attack  Flaminius  first.   In  his  march  southward  through 
the  swamps  of  the  basin  of  the  Arnus,  bis  army  suf- 
fered greatly,  and  be  himself  lost  tbo  sight  of  one  eye. 
After  resting  his  troops  for  a  short  time  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  FatsuUv,  he  marched  past  Arretium,  rava- 
ging tbe  country  aa  he  went,  with  the  view  of  drawing 
oat  Flaminius  to  a  battle.    Flaminius,  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  rash,  headstrong  man,  hastily  followed 
Hannibal ;  and,  being  attacked  in  the  basin  of  the  Lake 
Trasimeaus,  was  completely  defeated  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  were  posted  on  the  mountains  which 
encircled  tbe  valley .    Three  or  four  days  after  Hanni- 
bal cut  off  a  detachment  of  Roman  cavalry,  amounting 
to  4000  men,  which  bad  been  sent  by  Scrvilius  to  as- 
sist his  colleague.    Hannibal  appears  to  have  enter- 
sained  hopes  of  overthrowing  the  Roman  dominion, 
and  to  have  expected  that  the  other  stales  of  Italy 
would  lake  up  arms  sgainst  Rome,  in  order  to  recover 
their  independence.    To  conciliate  the  affections  of 
the  Italians,  be  dismissed  without  ransom  sll  the 
prisoners  whom  he  took  in  battle ;  and,  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  joining  bis  army,  he  inarched  alowly 
along  the  eastern  aide  of  the  peninsula,  through  Um- 
bha  and  Picenum,  into  Apulia ;  but  ho  did  not  meet 
with  that  co-operation  which  he  appears  to  have  ex- 
pected.   After  the  defeat  of  Flaminiua,  Q.  Fabiua 
Maximus  waa  appointed  dictator,  and  a  defensive  sys- 
tem of  warfare  was  adopted  by  the  Romans  till  tbe 
end  of  the  year.    In  the  following  year,  B.C.  216,  the 
Romans  resolved  upon  another  battle.    An  army  of 
80,000  foot  and  6000  horse  waa  raised,  which  was 
commanded  by  the  consuls  L.  iEmilius  Paulus  and 
C.  Terentms  Varro.    The  Carthaginian  army  now 
inwiinul  to  40,000  loot  and  10,000  horse.    The  ar- 
Bsiaa  were  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canna 
■  Apulia.    In  the  battle  which  was  fought  near  tbia 
place,  the  Romans  were  defeated  with  dreadful  car- 
nage, and  with  a  losa  which,  as  stated  by  Poiybiua,  is 
anile  incredible  ;  the  whole  of  tbe  infantry  engaged  in 
battle,  amounting  to  70,000,  was  destroyed,  with  the 
exception  of  3000  men,  who  escaped  to  the  neigh- 
bouring cities,  and  also  all  the  cavalry,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  300  belonging  to  tbe  allies,  and  70  that  es- 
caped with  Varro.    A  detachment  of  10,000  foot, 
which  had  been  sent  to  surprise  the  Carthaginian 
camp,  was  obliged  to  surrender  as  prisoners.  The 
consul  L  .-E mil i us,  and  the  two  consuls  of  the  for- 
mer year,  Servilius  and  Attilius,  were  also  among  the 
slain.    Hannibal  lost  only  4000  Gauls,  1500  Africans 
•no*  Spaniards,  and  200  horse..    This  victory  placed 


the  whole  of  Lower  Italy  in  the  power  of  Ham.ibai 
but  it  was  not  followed  by  s'tch  important  results  a 
might  have  been  expected.  Capua  and  most  of  the 
cities  of  Campania  espoused  bis  cause,  but  the  major- 
ity of  the  Italian  atatea  continued  firm  to  Rome.  The 
defensive  system  was  now  strictly  adopted  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  Hannibal  was  unable  to  make  any  active 
exertions  for  the  farther  conqueat  of  Italy  till  he  re- 
ceived a  reinforcement  of  troops.  He  was  in  hopes 
of  obtaining  support  from  Philip  of  Macedon  and  from 
the  Syracusans,  with  both  of  whom  he  formed  au  alli- 
ance ;  but  the  Romans  fonnd  means  to  keep  Philip 
employed  in  Greece,  and  Syracuse  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Marcellus,  B.C.  214-12.  In  addition  to 
this,  Capua  waa  taken  by  the  Romans,  B.C.  211. 
Hannibal  was  therefore  obliged  to  depend  upon  the 
Carthaginians  for  help,  and  Hasdrubal  waa  accordingly 
ordered  to  march  from  Spain  to  his  assistance.  Cnaua 
Scipio,  as  already  observed,  was  lefr  in  Spain  to  op 
pose  Hannibal.  He  was  afterward  joined  by  P.  Cor 
nelius  Scipio,  and  the  war  was  earned  on  with  varioua 
success  for  many  years,  till  at  length  the  Roman 
army  was  entirely  defeated  by  Hasdrubal,  B.C.  212. 
Both  the  Scipios  fell  in  the  battle.  Hasdrubal  was 
now  preparing  to  join  his  brother,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  arrival  of  young  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  in  Spain, 
B.C.  210,  who  quickly  recovered  what  the  Romans 
had  lost.  In  B.C.  210  he  look  New  Carthage ;  and 
it  waa  not  till  B.C.  207,  when  the  Carthaginians  had 
lost  almost  all  their  dominions  injSpain,  that  Hasdrubal 
set  out  to  join  his  brother  in  Italy.  He  crossed  the 
Alps  without  meeting  with  sny  opposition  from  the 
Gauls,  and  arrived  at  Placentia  before  tbe  Romans 
were  aware  that  he  had  entered  Italy.  After  besieg- 
ing this  town  without  success,  he  continued  bis  march 
southward  ;  but,  before  he  could  effect  a  junction  with 
Hannibal,  he  was  attacked  by  the  consuls  C.  Claudius 
Nero  and  M.  Livius,  on  the  banks  of  the  Metaurus  in 
Umbria ;  his  army  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  he  himself 
fell  in  the  battle.  Thia  misfortune  obliged  Hannibal 
to  act  on  the  defensive  ;  and  from  this  time  till  his  de- 
parture from  Italy,  B.C.  203,  he  was  confined  to  Br<i- 
tium ;  but,  by  bis  superior  military  skill,  he  maintained 
his  army  in  a  hostile  country  without  any  assistance 
from  his  government  at  home.  After  effecting  the 
conquest  of  Spain,  Scipio  passed  over  into  Africa  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  B.C.  204. 
With  the  assistance  of  Masinissa,  a  Numidian  prince, 
he  gained  two  victories  over  the  Carthaginians,  who 
hastily  recalled  their  great  commander  from  Italy  to 
defend  his  native  stale.  Hannibal  landed  at  Seplis, 
and  advanced  near  Zama,  five  days'  journey  from  Car 
tbage  towards  the  west.  Here  he  was  entirely  de 
fealed  by  Scipio,  B.C.  202  ;  20,000  Carthaginians  feL 
in  the  battle,  and  an  equal  number  were  taken  pris 
oners.  The  Carthaginians  were  obliged  to  sue  In 
peaco,  and  thus  ended  the  second  Punic  war,  B.C 
201.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Hannibal  vig- 
orously applied  himself  to  correct  the  abusca  which 
existed  in  the  Carthaginian  government.  He  reduced 
the  power  of  the  perpetual  judges  (as  Livy,  23,  46, 
calls  them),  and  provided  for  the  proper  collection  of 
the  public  revenue,  which  had  been  embezzled.  He 
was  supported  by  the  people  in  these  reforms  ;  but  be 
incurred  the  enmity  of  many  powerful  men,  who  rep- 
resented to  the  Romans  that  he  was  endeavouring  to 
persuade  his  countrymen  to  join  Antiochus,  king  of 
Syria,  in  a  war  against  them.  A  Roman  embaas* 
was  consequently  sent  to  Carthage,  to  demand  the  pun 
ishment  of  Hannibal  as  adiaturberof  the  public  teace; 
but  Hannibal,  aware  that  he  ahould  not  be  able  to  re- 
sist his  enemies  supported  by  the  Roman  power,  es- 
caped from  the  city  and  sailed  to  Tyre.  From  Tyre 
he  went  to  Ephesus  to  join  Antiochus,  B  C.  1»6,  and 
contributed  to  fix  him  in  his  determination  to  make 
war  against  the  Romans.    If  Hannibal's  advice  aa  U 
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ine  conduct  of  the  war  had  been  followed,  the  result 
of  the  contest  might  have  been  different;  bat  he  wu 
only  employed  in  a  subordinate  command,  and  had  no 
opportunity  for  the  exertion  of  hit  great  military  tal- 
ents. At  the  conclusion  of  this  war  Hannibal  was 
obliged  to  seek  refuge  at  the  court  of  Prnaiaa,  king  of 
Bun v  ma,  where  be  remained  about  five  years,  ana  on 
one  occasion  obtained  a  victory  over  Eumenes,  king  of 
Perg^mtia.  But  the  Romans  appear  to  have  been  un- 
easy as  long  as  their  once  formidable  enemy  was  alive. 
An  embassy  was  sent  to  demand  him  of  Pruaias,  who, 
being  afraid  of  offending  the  Romans,  agreed  to  give 
him  up.  To  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  ungen- 
erous enemies,  Hannibal  destroyed  himaelf  by  poison 
at  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia,  B.C.  183,  in  the  sixty -fifth 
year  of  his  age.  The  personal  character  of  Hannibal 
is  only  known  to  us  from  the  events  of  his  public  life, 
and  even  these  have  not  been  commemorated  by  any 
historian  of  his  own  country  ;  but  we  cannot  read  the 
history  of  these  campaigns,  of  which  we  have  here 
presented  a  mere  outline,  even  in  the  narrative  of  his 
enemies,  without  admiring  his  great  abilities  and  cour- 
age. Poly bi us  remarks  {lib  xi  ),  "  How  wonderful 
is  it,  that  in  a  coarse  of  sixteen  years,  during  which 
be  maintained  the  war  in  Italy,  he  should  never  once 
dismiss  his  army  from  the  field,  and  yet  be  able,  like  a 
good  governor,  to  keep  in  subjection  so  great  a  multi- 
tude, and  to  confine  them  within  the  bounds  of  their 
duty,  so  that  they  never  mutinied  against  him  nor 
quarrelled  among  tbcmsevles.  Though  his  army  was 
composed  of  people  of  various  countries,  of  Africans, 
Spaniards,  Gauls,  Carthaginians.  Italians,  and  Greeks 
—men  who  had  different  laws,  different  customs,  and 
different  language,  and,  in  a  word,  nothing  among 
them  that  was  common — yet,  so  dexterous  was  his 
management,  that,  notwithstanding  this  great  diversity, 
be  forced  all  of  them  to  acknowledge  one  authority, 
and  to  yield  obedience  to  one  command.  And  this,  too, 
be  effected  in  the  midst  of  very  various  fortune.  How 
high  as  well  as  just  an  opinion  must  these  things  con- 
vey to  us  of  his  ability  in  war.  It  may  be  affirmed 
with  confidence,  that  if  he  had  first  tried  his  strength 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  had  come  la<i  to  at- 
tack the  Romans,  he  could  scarcely  have  failed  in  any 
part  of  his  design."  {Polyb.,  3.— ft.,  7,  8,  9.-76., 
14,  16.— Livy,  31-30  —Nepot,  VU.  Hannib—En- 
eye!.  V:  Knout.,  vol.  14,  p.  40,  icq.) 

The  passage  of  the  Alps  by  Hannibal  has  already 
been  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the  present  article. 
Before  concluding  the  biography  of  the  Carthaginian 
general,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  direct  the  student's  at- 
tention more  particularly  to  this  point.  "  This  won- 
derful undertaking,"  observes  a  recent  writer, "  would 
naturally  have  attracted  great  notice,  if  considered 
only  with  reference  to  its  general  consequences,  and 
to  ita  particular  effects  on  the  great  contest  carried  on 
between  Rome  and  Carthage  ;  for  this  march,  which 
carried  the  war  from  a  distant  province  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  former,  totally  changed  the  character  of 
the  struggle,  and  compelled  the  Romans  to  fight  for 
existence  instead  of  territory.  These  ovents,  however, 
are  not  the  only  causes  which  have  thrown  so  much 
interest  on  the  passage  of  the  Alps  by  Hannibal ;  for 
the  doubt  and  uncertainty  which  have  existed,  even 
from  very  remote  times,  as  to  the  road  by  which  the 
passage  was  effected  ;  the  numerous  and  distinguished 
writers  who  have  declared  themselves  on  different  sides 
of  the  question ;  the  variation  between  the  two  great 
historians  of  the  transactions  of  those  times,  Polybius 
and  Livy ;  all  these  things  united  have  involved  the 
subject  in  difficulties  which  have  increased  its  impor- 
tance, and  which  have  long  exercised  many  able  wri- 
ters in  vain  attempts  to  elucidate  them.  The  relation 
of  Polybius,  who  lived  very  soon  after  the  transactions 
which  he  describes,  and  who  had  himself  examined  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  writing  his  history,  would 


naturally  appear  the  most  nuthentic.  on  account  u/  its 
early  date,  as  well  as  of  the  internal  evidence  which 
n  bears  of  the  truth.    Unfortunately,  Polybius  was 
writing  to  Greeks,  and  was  therefore,  as  he  himself 
tella  them,  not  anxious  to  introduce  into  his  narrative 
namea  of  places  and  of  countries  in  which  they  were 
little  interested,  and  which,  if-  inserted,  would  rather 
have  injured  than  assisted  ihe  unity  of  his  story.  In 
consequence  of  this,  although  be  has  been  remarkably 
careful  in  giving  us  the  distances  performed  by  the 
Carthaginian  army  in  their  march  from  the  Pyrenees 
to  the  plains  of  Italy,  as  well  as  the  time  in  which  they 
were  completed,  he  has  been  generally  sparing  of  ha 
proper  names,  and  he  has  not  positively  stated  in  terms 
the  name  of  that  passage  of  the  Alps  through  which  - 
Hannibal  marched.   Now,  though  the  distances  (which 
are  positive),  and  the  general  description  of  the  coon 
try,  and  the  names  of  the  nstions  (when  these  latter 
are  mentioned)  which  the  army  passed  through,  afford 
sufficient  data  to  prove  beyond  all  doubt  that  Hannibal 
passed  by  the  Alpu  Great,  or  Little  St.  Bernard;  yet, 
as  thia  is  not  expressly  stated,  Livy,  who,  without  ac- 
knowledgment, has  borrowed  the  greater  part  of  bis 
own  narrative  from  Polybius,  has  asserted  that  he  went 
over  the  Alpit  Cottia,  or  Mont  Genevre ;  and  as  Livy 
is  much  more  read  than  Polybius,  his  account  has  ob 
tained  much  more  credit  than  it  deserves,  and  has  been 
considered  as  almost  decisive  of  the  question.    It  has 
been  particularly  adopted  by  almost  all  the  French 
writers  upon  the  subject,  and  though  they  differ  from 
each  other  as  to  the  road  which  the  army  took  to  ar- 
rive at  that  passage,  and,  farther,  though'  the  account 
itself  is  absolutely  inconsistent  in  many  parts,  yet  the 
authority  of  so  great  a  name  has  almost  set  criticism 
at  defiance,  and  his  commentators  have  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  hia  contradictions  as  well  as  tbey  were 
able.    It  waa  evident,  however,  to  those  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  looking  a  little  deeper  than  the  surface, 
that  Livy'a  account,  which,  even  when  taken  by  itself, 
was  far  from  satisfactory,  was,  when  compared  with 
that  of  Polybius,  with  which  it  had  been  generally  sup- 
posed to  agree,  very  different  in  its  conclusion  ;  and 
this  variation  between  them  waa  so  decided,  that  it 
was  quite  impossible  that  both  could  be  right.  Gib- 
bon was  so  much  struck  with  this  variation,  as  well 
aa  with  the  respective  characters  of  the  two  authors  as 
historians,  that  he  would  have  given  up  Livy  at  once, 
had  he  not  been  unable,  from  bis  ignorance  of  the  pas- 
ssgc  alluded  to  by  Polybius,  to  decide  the  question  in 
favour  of  the  latter.    The  opinion  of  Gibbon  apptars 
also  to  have  been  very  much  influenced  by  that  of 
D'Anville,  an  authority  to  be  respected  above  all  oth- 
ers for  wonderful  accuracy  and  depth  of  research  in 
matters  relating  to  ancient  topography.  D'Anville, 
however,  is  guided  in  his  opinion  by  the  idea  that  the 
guides  of  Hannibal  were  Taurini,  a  mistake  which  is 
the  more  extraordinary  aa  Livy  himself  (31,  39)  states 
them  to  be  Boii.    Mr.  Holdsworth,  who  bad  devoted 
much  of  his  time  and  attention  to  subjects  of  this  na- 
turn  (Spence'a  Anecdotea  of  Men  and  Books),  appears 
to  have  detected  Livy'a  inconsistencies  as  well  as  Gib- 
bon, and  to  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  army  crossed 
the  Alps  to  the  north  of  the  Mont  Genevre ;  but  a*  be 
was.  as  well  aa  Gibbon,  unacquainted  with  the  passage 
of  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  he  was  unable  to  fix  upon 
the  exact  spot.    It  is  to  General  Melville  that  the  lit- 
erary world  has  been  indebted,  in  later  times,  for  the 
suggestion  of  this  latter  pass  ;  and  it  is  by  this  sog 
geslion  that  a  question  so  long  doubtful  has  received 
a  most  satisfactory  explanation.    Thia  gentleman,  on 
hia  return  from  the  West  Indies,  where  be  had  held  a 
high  military  command,  turned  his  whole  attention  to 
the  investigation  of  the  military  antiquities  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  for  thia  purpose  spent  some  years  in  travel- 
ling over  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  examined 
with  great  attention  the  countries  which  had  He-i  the 
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unei  ol  the  most  celebrated  battles  and  events  re- 
tarded in  Roman  history.    From  his  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  Polyoma,  he  was  early  struck  with  the  great 
authority  that  his  narrative  carried  with  it,  and  he  de- 
termined, if  possible,  to  set  at  rest  the  much  agitated 
tusstion  of  the  passage  of  the  Alps  by  Hannibal.  As 
be  perceived  that  no  perusal  of  the  historian,  however 
close  and  attentive,  no  critical  sagacity  and  discern- 
ment, could  alone  enable  htm  to  arrive  at  the  truth, 
unless  he  verified  the  observations  of  his  author  on  the 
same  ground,  and  compared  bis  descriptions  with  the 
urns  scenes  as  loose  which  that  author  had  himself 
Tinted  and  examined,  the  general  surveyed  attentively 
all  the  known  passages  of  the  Alps,  and  more  particu- 
larly those  which  were  best  known  to  the  ancients. 
The  result  of  all  these  observations  was  a  firm  convic- 
tion that  the  passage  of  the  Little  St  Bernard  was 
that  by  which  Hannibal  had  crossed  over  into  Italy, 
both  as  being  most  probable  in  itself,  and  also  as  agree- 
ing beyond  all  comparison  more  closely  than  any  other 
with  the  description  given  by  Polybius.    The  general 
most  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  who  has  solved  the 
problem  in  history.    It  is  not,  indeed,  meant  that  be 
was  absolutely  the  first  who  made  the  Carthaginian 
army  penetrate  by  that  pass  into  Italy,  since  the  oldest 
authority  on  this  point,  that  of  Ccelius  Antipater,  rep- 
resents it  as  having  taken  that  route  ;  hut  it  is  affirmed 
that  he  was  the  first  to  revive  an  opinion  concerning 
that  passage,  which,  although  exiating  in  full  force  in 
the  traditions  of  the  country  itself,  appears  to  have 
been  long  laid  aside  as  forgotten,  and  to  have  rested 
that  opinion  on  arguments  the  most  solid  and  plausi- 
ble.   General  Melville  never  published  any  account  of 
his  observations,  snd  they  would  most  probably  have 
been  lost  to  the  world 'had  he  not  found  in  M.  De  Luc, 
of  Geneva,  nephew  of  the  late  distinguished  philoso- 
pher of  that  name,  a  person  eminently  qualified  to  un- 
dertake the  task  which  he  himself  declined,  and  even 
materially  to  improve  upon  his  labours.   The  very  able 
and  learned  work  which  that  gentleman  published  at 
Geneva  ip  1818,  entitled  Histoire  du  Postage  des 
Alpes  par  Anntbal,  contains  a  very  full  and  clear  re- 
port of  the  observations  of  General  Melville,  supported 
by  arguments  and  by  evidence  entirely  original,  and 
which  must  be  admitted  by  every  candid  and  judicious 
inquirer  to  be  clear  and  conclusive.    A  second  edition 
of  this  work  was  published  in  1825,  considerably  aug- 
mented."   (Dissertation  on  the  Passage  of  Hannibal 
over  the  Alps,  by  Wtckham  and  Cramer,  pre/.,  p.  xi., 
reqq  )    In  the  work  here  quoted,  the  route  which  Han- 
nibal is  conceived  to  have  taken  is  staled  as  follows  : 
after  crossing  the  Pyrenees  at  Bellegardc,  he  went  to 
Nismes.  through  Perpignan,  Narbonne,  Beziers,  and 
Montpeilier.  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  exscl  track  of 
the  great  Roman  road.    From  Nismes  he  marched  to 
the  Rhone,  which  he  crossed  at  Roquemaure,  and  then 
went  up  the  river  to  Vienne,  or  possibly  a  little  higher. 
Prom  thence,  marching  across  the  flat  country  of  Dau- 
pbtny  in  order  to  avoid  the  angle  which  the  river  makes 
at  Lyons,  he  rejoined  it  at  St.  Genis  d'Aouste.  He 
then  crossed  the  Mont  du  Chat  to  Chambcry,  joined 
the  Iaere  at  Montureillan,  ascended  it  as  far  as  Sccz, 
cjossed  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  and  descended  upon 
Aoata  and  Ivrea  by  the  banks  of  the  Doria  Baltca. 
After  baiting  for  some  time  at  Ivrea,  he  marched  upon 
Turin,  which  he  took,  and  then  prepared  himself  for 
ulterior  operations  against  the  Romans  (pre/.,  p.  xxii., 
scy.).   The  Alpis  Grata,  or  Little  St.  Bernard,  forms, 
it  should  be  remembered,  the  communication  between 
the  valley  of  the  Iserc  and  thai  of  Aosto.    It  is  situa- 
ted •  little  to  the  south  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  is  the 
nest  northerly  of  the  passages  of  that  division  of  the 
\\\>s  which  runs  from  north  to  south.    In  corrobora- 
tion of  the  theory  which  aasigns  the  Little  Si.  Bernard 
•s  the  route  of  Hannibal,  may  be  cited  a  very  able  ar- 
iv  la  ot,  the  subject,  which  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh 


Review  lor  November,  1825.  This  theory,  however, 
nas  been  attacked  in  a  recent  publication  (HannibaT* 
Passage  o/  the  Alps,  by  a  Member  oj  the  University 
of  Cambridge),  the  author  of  which  contends  for  the 
passage  over  Monte  Viso,  where  the  Maritime  Alps 
terminate.  His  arguments  are  far  from  concluaive 
The  passage  by  Mont  Cenis  has  also  found  many  ad- 
vocates, the  most  distinguished  of  whom  is  Mannert. 
This  learned  scholar,  in  the  introductory  chapter  to  hia 
Geography  of  Ancient  Italy,  in  which  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  Alps  and  the  various  paaaes  by  which  'hey 
were  formerly  traversed,  expresses  his  belief  that  Han- 
nibal crossed  the  great  chain  by  the  route  of  Mont 
Cenis.  In  forming  his  opinion,  he  appears  to  have 
been  solely  guided,  and  no  doubt  moat  judiciously,  by 
the  narrative  of  Polybiua  ;  and  he  professes  to  have 
found  the  distances,  as  given  in  the  best  modern  maps, 
accurately  agreeing  with  ihe  statement  of  the  Greek 
historian.  This  fact  is  open  to  dispute  ;  for,  although 
the  route  of  the  Mont  Cenis  deviates  at  first  very  little 
from  that  on  which  the  theory  respecting  the  Little 
St.  Bernard  is  founded,  yet  the  immediate  descent 
upon  Turin  shortens  the  total  distance  very  consider- 
ably, and  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  up  150  miles 
from  the  first  ascent  of  the  Alps  to  the  descent  at  Su- 
sa, without  very  much  overrating  the  actual  distances. 
Moreover,  it  cannot  be  conceded  to  the  learned  pro- 
fessor, that  the  plains  of  Italy  can  be  seen  from  the 
summit  of  Mont  Cenis,  and  from  thence  only.  It  is 
most  certain  that  be  has  been  misinformed  on  ibis  point, 
though  it  has  also  been  maintained  by  others.  Even 
De  Saussure,  who  ascended  the  Roche  Michel  far 
above  the  Hospice  of  the  Grande  Croix,  could  not 
perceive  the  plains  from  that  elevated  aummit.  The 
Roche  Melon  is  the  only  point  in  this  vicinity  from 
which  it  is  possible  to  have  a  view  of  Piedmont ;  but 
it  is  not  accessible  from  the  Grande  Croix,  or  any 
point  in  the  road  of  Mont  Cenis.  {Wtckham  and 
Cramer,  p.  173,  seqq.,  3d  ed.) — It  remains  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  opinion  of  Napoleon  on  this  subject, 
as  stslcd  in  bis  "  Notes  sur  r outrage  intiluli  Consid- 
erations sur  VArt  de  la  Guerre,"  in  the  second  vol- 
ume of  his  Melanges  Historiques.  In  these  notes  he 
gives  a  very  concise  account  of  the  road  which  he 
conceives  Hannibal  to  have  taken,  and  which  is  as  fol- 
lows :  he  crossed  the  Rhone  a  little  below  Orange, 
and  in  four  days  reached  either  the  confluence  of  the 
Rhone  and  I  sere,  or  that  of  the  Drac  and  I  sere,  set- 
tled the  a  Hair*  of  the  two  brothers,  and  then,  after  aix 
daya'  march,  arrived,  on  the  former  supposition,  at 
Montureillan,  and  from  ihence,  in  nine  days,  at  Suss, 
by  the  passage  of  Mont  Cenis ;  or,  in  the  latter  case 
if  he  arrived  at  Grenoble  at  the  end  of  ihe  four  days 
he  would  reach  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne  in  aix  days, 
and  Susa  in  nine  days  more  ;  from  Susa  he  marched 
upon  Turin,  and,  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  be  ad- 
vanced to  Milan.  The  reasoning  by  which  Napoleon 
supports  his  hypothesis,  is  principally  founded  on  what 
the  French  call  "  la  raison  de  la  guerre,"  that  is,  Han- 
nibal did  this  because,  as  a  military  man,  he  ojght  u 
have  done  it ;  and,  if  we  were  discussing  prospective 
operations,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  opinion  of  so 
great  a  general  sa  Napoleon  would  be  almost  conclu 
sive  ;  but,  in  reasoning  upon  the  past,  the  elements  ol 
ihe  discussion  are  as  open  to  civil  as  to  military  wri- 
ters, and  the  former  are  quite  as  capable  of  conducting 
an  argument  logically  as  the  latter.  Napoleon  hoi 
been  guilty  of  several  inaccuracies  in  his  statement, 
and  his  argument  is  conducted  in  that  decided  manner 
which  bears  down  all  opposition,  and  which  supposes 
that  whatever  he  says  must  be  right.  He  asserts 
that  both  Polybius  and  Li  vy  state  the  army  to  have 
arrived,  in  the  first  instance,  at  Turin,  and  he  loses 
sight  altogether  of  the  detailed  narration  of  Polybius. 
The  author  upon  whose  work  he  is  rommenling  adopts 
the  passage  of  the  Little  St,  Bernard,  which  Napclroc 
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refuses  o  be.Vcve,  because  Hannibal  must  have  been 
early  acquainted  with  the  retreat  of  the  Romans  to- 
wards  their  fleet,  and  would  not,  in  that  case,  have 
marched  to  the  north.  The  explanation  of  all  this  may 
be  found  in  Napoleon's  own  words :  "  La  ntarche 
d'Annibil  depuis  Colliouro  jusqn'a  Turin  a  6l&  toute 
simple ;  elle  a  6\i  celle  d'un  voyageur ;  il  a  pns  la 
route  la  plus  courte."  Hardly  so,  since  tho  road  by 
Mont  Genevre  was  shorter  than  that  by  Mont  Cenis, 
as  he  himself  allows,  a  few  pages  before.  In  a  word, 
tf  we  had  no  historical  details  to  guide  us,  Napoleon 
would  probably  be  right ;  but  as  we  profess  to  be 
guided  by  those  details,  and  as,  from  his  omitting  to 
notice  the  greater  part  of  them,  he  appears  either  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  them,  or  to  have  been  unable 
to  make  them  agree  with  his  hypothesis,  we  must 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  what  he  says  rests  upon 
no  proof,  and  is  to  be  merely  considered  as  the  opinion 
of  a  great  general  upon  an  hypothetical  case.  (We*. 
ham  and  Cramer,  p.  188,  teqq) 

Han.no  (meaning  in  Punic  "mereifuT  or  "miW"), 
I.  a  commander  sent  by  the  Carthaginians  on  a  voyage 
of  colonization  and  discovery  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Africa.    This  expedition  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  about  670  B.C.    Gail,  however, 
places  it  between  633  and  630  B.C.    (Geogr.  Gr. 
Mm.,  vol.  1,  p.  82.)   On  his  return  to  Carthage,  Han- 
no  deposited  an  account  of  his  voyage  in  the  temple  of 
Saturn.    A  translation  of  this  account  from  the  Punic 
into  the  Greek  tongue,  has  come  down  to  us  ;  and  its 
authenticity,  attacked  by  Dodwell,  has  been  defended 
by  Bougainville  (Mem.  Acad.  det  Inter.,  &c,  vol.  26, 
26),  Falconer,  and  others.    Gail  also  declares  in  its 
favour,  thongh  he  admits  that  the  narrative  may,  and 
probably  does,  contain  many  wilful  deviations  from  the 
truth,  in  accordance  with  the  jealous  policy  of  the  Car- 
thaginians in  misleading  other  nations  by  erroneous 
statements.   The  title  of  the  Greek  work  is  as  follows : 
kvruvoc,  Kapxndoviuv  fiaotkiue,  IlepinXove  rCtv 
irrip  roc  'HpanXeovc  ©r^Aac  Ac6vkuv  rye  yijc  (tepuv, 
ov  Koi  uvednKtv  hv  r<p  row  Kpovov  reuevei.    "  Tho 
Voyage  of  Hanno,  commander  of  the  Carthaginians, 
round  the  parts  of  Libya  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules, which  he  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Saturn." 
With  regard  to  tho  extent  of  coast  actually  explored 
by  this  expedition,  some  remarks  have  been  offered  in 
another  article  (vid.  Africa,  col.  2,  p.  80) ;  it  remains 
but  to  give  an  English  version  of  the  Periplus  itself. 
— "  It  was  decreed  by  the  Carthaginians,"  begins  the 
narrative,  "  that  Hanno  should  undertake  a  voyage  be- 
yond the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  found  Libyphoenician 
cities.    He  sailed  accordingly  with  sixty  ships  of  fifty 
oars  each,  and  a  body  of  men  and  women  to  the  num- 
ber of  thirty  thousand,  and  provisions  and  other  neces- 
saries.   When  we  had  passed  the  Pillars  on  our  voy- 
age, and  had  sailed  beyond  them  for  two  days,  we 
founded  the  first  city,  which  we  named  Thymiaterium. 
Below  it  lay  an  extensive  plain.    Proceeding  thence 
towards  the  west,  we  came  to  Solocis,  a  promontory 
oPLibya,  a  place  thickly  covered  with  trees,  where  we 
erected  a  temple  to  Neptune  ;  and  again  proceeded  for 
the  space  of  half  a  day  towards  the  coast,  until  we  ar- 
rived at  a  lake  lying  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  filled 
with  abundance  of  large  reeds.    Here  elephants,  and 
a  great  number  of  other  wild  beasts  were  feeding. 
Having  passed  the  lake  about  a  day's  sail,  wc  founded 
cities  near  tho  sea,  called  Cariconticos,  and  Gytte,  and 
Acre,  and  Melitta,  and  Arambys.    Thence  we  came 
to  the  great  river  Lixua,  which  flows  from  Libya.  On 
it*  banks  the  Lixibe,  a  shepherd  tribe,  were  feeding 
flocks,  among  whom  we  continued  some  time  on 
friendly  terms.    Beyond,  the  Liiius  dwell  the  inhospi- 
Able  Ethiopians,  who  pasture  a  wild  country  intersect- 
ed by  large  mountains,  from  which  they  say  the  river 
Lixus  flows.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountains 
>ived  the  Troglodytes,  men  of  various  appearances, 


whom  the  L  tits  described  as  swifter  in  running  'mi 
horses.    Having  procured  interpreters  from  then-,  mt 
coasted  along  a  desert  country  towards  the  sout'i  'wo 
days.    Thence  we.  proceeded  towards  the  esst  the 
course,  of  a  day.    Here  we  found,  in  a  recess  of  t  cer- 
tain bay,  a  small  island,  containing  a  circle  of  6  re  eta 
dia,  where  we  settled  a  colony,  and  called  il  Carre, 
We  judged  from  our  voyage  that  this  place  lay  in  •  di- 
rect line  with  Carthage  ;  for  the  length  of  our  voragi 
from  Carthage  to  the  Pillars  was  equal  to  that  irota 
the  Pillars  to  Cemc.    Wc  then  came  to  a  lake,  which 
we  reached  by  sailing  up  a  large  river  called  Chrctes 
This  lake  had  three  islands,  larger  than  Ceme ;  frov 
which,  proceeding  a  day's  sail,  we  came  to  the  exlrem 
ity  of  the  lake,  that  was  overhung  by  large  mount 
aine,  inhabited  by  savage  men,  clothed  in  skins  of  wild 
beasts,  who  drove  us  away  by  throwing  stones,  ind 
hindered  us  from  landing.    Sailing  thence,  we  came  is 
another  river,  that  was  large  and  broad,  and  full  oj 
crocodiles  and  river  horses  ;  whence  returning  back  we 
came  again  to  Ceme.    Thence  we  sailed  towards  the 
south  twelve  days,  coasting  the  shore,  the  whole  ol 
which  is  inhabited  by  Ethiopians,  who  would  not  wan 
our  approach,  but  fled  from  ua.    Their  language  was 
not  intelligible  even  to  the  Lixitc  who  were  with  us. 
Towards  the  last  day  we  approached  some  large  mount- 
ains covered  with  trees,  the  wood  of  which  was  sweet- 
scented  and  variegated.  Having  sailed  by  those  mount- 
ains for  two  daya,  we  came  to  an  immense  opening  of 
the  sea ;  on  each  side  of  which,  towards  the  continent, 
was  a  plain  ;  from  which  we  saw  by  night  fire  arising 
at  intervals  in  all  directions,  either  more  or  less.  Hir- 
ing taken  in  water  there,  we  sailed  forward  five  days 
near  the  land,  until  we  came  to  a  large  bay,  which  out 
interpreters  informed  us  was  called  the  Western  Hon. 
In  this  was  a  large  island,  and  in  the  island  a  salt-water 
lake,  and  in  this  another  ialand,  whore,  when  we  had 
landed,  we  could  discover  nothing  in  the  daytime  ex- 
cept treea ;  but  in  the  night  we  saw  many  fires  burn- 
ing, and  heard  the  sound  of  pipes,  cymbals,  drums,  and 
confused  shoots.    We  were  then  afraid,  and  oar  di- 
viners ordered  us  to  abandon  the  island.  Sailing 
quickly  away  thence,  we  passed  a  country  burning  with 
fires  and  perfumes,  and  streams  of  fire  supplied  from 
it  fell  into  the  sea.    The  country  waa  impassable  on 
account  of  the  beat.    We  sailed  quickly  thence, being 
much  terrified  ;  and  passing  on  fot  four  days,  we  dis- 
covered at  night  a  country  full  of  fire   In  the  middle  «n 
a  lofty  fire,  larger  than  the  rest,  which  seemed  to  touch 
the  stars.    When  day  came,  we  discovered  it  to  be 
a  large  hill  called  the  Chariot  of  the  Gods.    On  the 
third  day  after  our  departure  thence,  having  sailed  by 
those  streams  of  fire,  we  arrived  at  a  bay  called  tb* 
Southern  Horn  ;  at  the  bottom  of  which  lay  an  islsnd 
like  the  former,  having  a  lake,  and  in  this  lake  another 
ialand,  full  of  savage  people,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
were  women,  whose  bodies  were  hairy,  and  whom  oar 
interpreters  called  Gorillas.    Though  we  pursued  the 
men,  we  could  not  aeize  any  of  them  ;  but  all  fled 
from  us,  escaping  over  the  precipice*,  and  defending 
themselves  with  stones.    Three  women  were  however 
taken ;  but  they  attacked  their  conductors  with  their 
teeth  and  hands,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
accompany  us.    Having  killed  them,  we  flayed  ih?m, 
and  brought  their  akina  with  us  to  Carthage.    We  did 
not  sail  farther  on,  our  provisions  having  failed  us."— 
The  streams  of  fire  alluded  to  by  Hanno  are  con- 
jectured to  have  been  nothing  more  than  Che  burning 
of  the  dry  herbage ;  a  practice  which  take*  place, 
more  or  leas,  in  every  country  situated  in  the  warm 
climates,  and  where  vegetation  is  also  rank.    Its  ta- 
king the  appearance  of  a  river  of  Jire.  running  into  the 
sea,  is  accounted  for  from  the  more  abundant  herbage 
of  the  valleys  or  ravines  ;  which,  as  Bruce  observes, 
are  shaded  by  their  depth,  and  : amain  green  the  long- 
est.   Consequently,  being  the  last  burned,  the  n> 
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will,  at  that  period,  be  confined  to  the  hollow  parts  of 
the  country  only  ;  and.  when  fired  from  above,  will 
have  the  appearance  of  rivers  of  fire  running  towards 
the  Ma.    Tho  adventure  of  the  hairy  women  presents 
moch  less  difficulty  than  did  the  others;  since  it  is 
we'd  known  that  a  species  of  ape  or  baboon,  agreeing 
in  description  with  those  of  Hanno,  is  found  in  the 
quarter  referred  to,  which  appears  to  have  been  near 
Sierra  Leone.  Nor  did  the  interpreters  call  them  worn- 
tn,  but  gordUt :  meaning  no  doubt  to  describe  apes, 
and  not  human  creatures  possessing  the  gift  of  speech. 
{Rrnnell,  Otogr.  of  Herodotus,  p.  720,  seqq.)—\\.  A 
Carthaginian  commander,  who  aspired  to  tho  sover- 
eignty in  his  native  city.    Hia  design  was  discovered, 
and  he  thereupon  retired  to  a  fortress,  with  20,000 
irraed  slaves,  but  was  taken  and  put  to  death,  with  hts 
ion  and  all  his  relations.    (Justin,  21,  4.) — III.  A 
commander  of  the  Carthaginian  forces  in  Sicily  along 
withBomilear'B.C  310).   He  was  defeated  by  Agaih- 
ocles,  although  be  had  45,000  men  under  his  orders, 
and  hts  opponent  only  about  14,000.    (Justin,  22,  6.) 
— IV.  A  Carthaginian  commander,  defeated  by  the 
Romans  near  the  yEgadcs  Insula;  (B.C.  242).    On  his 
return  home  he  was  put  to  death. — V.  A  leader  of  the 
faction  et  Carthage,  opposed  to  the  Barca  family.  He 
voted  for  surrendering  Hannibal  to  the  foe,  after  the 
ram  of  Saguntum,  and  also  for  refusing  succours  to 
that  commander  after  the  battle  of  Cannae.    (Lie.,  21, 
3  — H  ,  23,  12.) — VI.  A  Carthaginian,  who,  wishing 
to  pass  for  a  god,  trained  up  some  birds,  who  were 
taught  by  hirrato  repeat  the  words,  "  Hanno  is  a  god." 
He  only  succeeded  in  rendering  himself  ridiculous 
(JEhan,  Ver  Hist  ,  15,  32.) 

II  tssoDtct,  an  Athenian,  who,  together  with  Aris- 
togiton, became  the  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Pmstratid*  The  names  of  Harmodius  and  Aristo- 
giton have  Been  immortalized  by  the  ignorant  or  prej- 
udiced gratitude  of  the  Athenians  :  in  any  other  his- 
tory they  would  perhsps  have  been  consigned  to  ob- 
livion, and  would  certainly  never  have  become  the 
iheraes  of  panegyric.  Aristogiton  was  a  citizen  of  the 
middle  rank  ;  Harmodius  a  youth  distinguished  by  the 
comeliness  of  his  person.  They  wen-  both  sprang 
from  a  boose  supposed  to  have  been  of  Phoenician  ori- 
gin, were  perhaps  remotely  allied  to  one  another  by 
Mood,  sad  were  united  by  ties  of  the  closest  intimacy. 
The  youth  had  received  an  outrage  from  Hipparchus, 
which,  in  a  better  state  of  society,  would  have  been 
deemed  the  grossest  that  could  have  been  offered  him  : 
it  roused,  however,  not  so  much  the  resentment  as  the 
fears  of  his  friend,  lest  Hipparchus  should  abuse  his 
power,  to  repeat  and  aggravate  the  insult.  But  Hip- 
parchus, whose  pride  had  been  wounded  by  the  con- 
duct of  Harmodius,  contented  himself  with  n  less  di- 
rect mode  of  revenge  ;  an  affront  aimed  not  at  his  per- 
son, but  st  the  honour  of  his  fsmily.  By  his  orders, 
the  sister  of  Harmodius  was  invited  to  take  psrt  m  a 
ion,  ss  bearer  of  one  of  the  sacred  vessels, 
however,  she  presented  herself  in  her  festal 
dress,  she  was  publicly  rejected,  and  dismissed  as  un- 
worthy of  the  honour.  This  insult  stung  Harmodius 
to  the  quick,  and  kindled  the  indignation  of  Aristogi- 
ton. They  resolved  not  only  to  wash  it  out  with  the 
blood  of  the  offender,  but  to  engage  in  the  desperate 
aoterprise,  which  had  already  been  suggested  by  differ- 
ent motives  to  the  thoughts  of  Aristogiton,  of  over- 
throwing the  ruling  dynasty.  They  communicated 
their  flan  to  a  few  friends,  who  promised  their  assist- 
ance ;  bat  they  hoped  that,  as  soon  as  the  first  blow 
should  be  struck,  they  would  be  joined  br  numbers, 
who  would  joyfully  seize  the  opportunity  of  recovering 
their  freedom.  The  conspirators  fixed  on  the  festival 
of  the  Panathenaea  as  the  most  convenient  season  for 
erTectirg  their  purpose.  This  festival  was  celebrated 
with  a  procession,  in  which  the  citizens  marched  armed 
»>th  spears  and  shields,  and  was  tho  only  occasion  on 


which,  in  time  of  peace,  they  cojld  assim'ile  under 
arms  without  exciting  suspicion.  It  was  agreed  tha' 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  should  give  the  signal  dt 
stabbing  Hippias,  while  their  friends  kept  off  his  guards, 
and  that  they  ahould  trust  to  the  general  disposition  in 
favour  of  liberty  for  the  farther  success  of  their  under- 
taking. When  the  day  came,  the  conspirators  armed 
themselves  with  daggers,  which  they  concealed  in  the 
myrtle-boughs  that  were  carried  on  this  occasion.  But 
while  Hippias,  surrounded  by  his  guards,  was  in  the 
suburb  called  the  Ceramicus,  directing  the  order  of  the 
procession,  one  of  the  conspirators  was  observed  to  go 
up  to  him,  for  he  was  easy  of  access  to  all,  and  to  en- 
ter into  familiar  conversation  with  him.  The  two 
fnends,  on  seeing  this,  concluded  that  they  were  be- 
trayed, and  that  they  had  no  hope  left  but  of  revenge. 
They  instantly  rushed  into  the  city,  and,  meeting  Hip- 
parchus, killed  him  before  his  guards  could  come  up 
to  his  assistance.  They  however  arrived  in  time  to 
avenge  his  death  on  Harmodius  :  Aristogiton  escaped 
for  the  moment  through  the  crowd,  but  was  afterward 
taken.  When  the  news  was  brought  to  Hippias,  in- 
stead of  proceeding  to  tho  scene  of,  his  brother's  mur- 
der, he  advanced  with  a  composed  countenance  towards 
the  armed  procession,  which  was  yet  ignorant  of  the 
event,  and,  as  if  ho  had  some  grave  discourse  to  ad- 
dress to  them,  desired  them  to  lay  aside  their  weapons, 
and  meet  him  at  an  appointed  place.  He  then  ordered 
his  guards  to  seize  the  arms,  and  to  search  every  one 
for  those  which  he  might  have  concealed  upon  his  per- 
son. All  who  were  found  with  daggers  were  arrested, 
together  with  those  whom,  on  any  other  grounds,  he 
suspected  of  disaffection.  The  fate  of  Aristogiton 
may  be  easily  imagined :  he  was  put  to  death,  accord- 
ing to  some  authors,  after  torture  had  been  applied,  to 
wring  from  him  the  names  of  his  accomplices.  It  is 
said  that  he  avenged  himself,  by  accusing  the  truest 
friends  of  Hippias,  and  that  a  girl  of  low  condition, 
named  Lc&ma,  whose  only  crime  waa  to  have  been  tha 
object  of  his  affection,  underwent  the  like  treatment. 
She  was  afterward  celebrated  for  tho  constancy  with 
which  she  endured  the  most  cruel  torments.  (Herod., 
5,  55  —  Id.,  7,  123  —  Thucyd .,  1,  W.—Sehol.,  adloe. 
— Id.,  6,  04,  seqq.)—  After  the  expulsion  of  Hippias, 
tho  fortunate  tyrannicides  received  almost  heroic  hon- 
ours. Statues  were  erected  to  them  at  the  public  ex-1', 
pense.  Their  names  never  ceased  to  be  repeated  with 
affectionate  admiration  in  the  convivial  songs  of  Athens, 
which  assigned  them  a  place  in  the  islsnds  of  the 
Blessed,  by  the  side  of  Achilles  and  Tydides  (Athe- 
nous,  15,  p.  695) ;  and  when  an  orator  wished  to  sug- 
gest  the  idea  of  tho  highest  merit  and  of  the  noblest 
services  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  he  never  failed  to  re- 
mind his  hearers  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton.  No 
slave  was  ever  called  by  their  names.  Plutarch  has 
preserved  a  smart  reply  of  Antipho,  the  orator,  to  Dio- 
nysius  the  elder,  of  Syracuse.  The  latter  had  put  the 
question,  which  was  the  finest  kind  of  brass  1  u  That," 
replied  Antipho,  "  of  which  the  statues  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton  were  made."  He  lost  his  life  in  con- 
sequence. (Plut.,  Vit.  X.,  Orat.,  p.  833.)  It  is  prob-  \ 
able  enough,  that  much  of  this  enthusiasm  was  spuri- 
ous and  artificial,  aa  well  as  misplaced.  (ThirlvalTs 
Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  87,  seqq.) 

HarmoxIa,  a  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus,  wne 
married  Cadmus.  (Hesiod,  Tkeog.,  937.)  The  ge- 
nealogy of  Harmonia  has  evidently  all  the  appearance 
of  a  physical  myth  ;  for,  from  Ixive  and  Strife  (i.  c.,  at- 
traction and  repulsion)  arises  the  order  or  harmony  ol 
the  universe.  (Plut.,  de  Is.  et  Os.,  48. — Arist.,  Pol, 
2,  6  —  Welcker,  Kret.  Col.,  p.  40.) 

HarpIuis,  a  general  of  Cyrus.  He  revolted  from 
Astyages,  who  had  cruelly  caused  nim,  without  his 
knowing  it,  to  eat  the  flesh  of  his  son,  bocause  he  had 
disobeyed  his  orders  in  not  putting  to  death  the  nfan 
Cyrus.    ( Kid.  remarka  under  the  article  Cyrus  l 
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Habpalub,  I.  an  early  and  favoured  friend  of  Alex- 
ander (be  Great.  Having  been  left  at  Babylon  as  sa- 
trap of  the  province,  and  treasurer  of  a  more  consider- 
alilc  portion  of  the  empire,  he  abused  his  trust  so  gross- 
ly, that,  on  tbe  king's  return,  he  was  compelled  to  flee 
though  fear  of  punishment.  He  was  accompanied  by 
tx  thousand  soldiers,  and  wi£  these  he  landed  in  La- 
coma,  in  the  hope,  it  may  be  supposed,  of  engaging 
the  Lacedemonians  to  renew  their  opposition  to  Al- 
exander. Failing  there  of  support,  he  left  his  army 
and  weni  to  Athens  aa  a  suppliant,  but  carrying  with 
him  money  to  a  largo  amount.  His  cause  waa  takm 
up  by  many  eminent  orators  hostile  to  Alexander ;  and 
Demosthenes  himself,  who  bad  at  first  held  back,  was 
prevailed  upon  to  espouse  it.  It  failed,  however ;  the 
Athenians  adhered  to  the  existing  treaties  ;  and  Har- 
palus,  being  obliged  to  quit  Athens,  carried  his  troops 
into  Crete,  where  ho  perished  by  assassination.  It 
was  aaid  that  his  gold  bad  been  largely  distributed 
among  his  Athenian  supporters,  and  a  prosecution  was 
instituted  against  Demosthenes  and  bis  associates,  as 
having  been  bribed  to  miscounsel  the  people.  They 
were  convicted  before  the  Areopagus;  and  Demos- 
thenes, being  fined  in  tbe  sum  of  50  talents  (about 
53,000  dollars),  withdrew  to  iGgina.  ( Vid.  Demos- 
thenes—Died.  Sic.,  17,  108,  scqq.)— II.  An  astrono- 
mer of  Greece,  who  flourished  about  400  B.C.  He 
corrected  the  cycle  of  Cleostralua.  This  alteration, 
from  a  revolution  of  eight  to  one  of  nine  years,  was, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  eighty-second  Olympiad,  again 
improved  by  Melon,  who  increased  the  cycle  to  a  pe- 
riod of  nineteen  years.  (Kid.  Mcton. —  V  Art  dc 
tmfier  Us  Dates,  vol.  3,  p  133.) 

Habpalycb,  the  daughter  of  Harpalycus,  king  of 
Thrace.  Her  mother  died  when  she  was  but  a  child, 
and  her  father  fed  her  with  the  milk  of  cows  and  mares, 
and  inured  her  to  martial  exercises,  intending  her  for 
his  successor  in  the  kingdom.  When  her  father's 
kingdom  waa  invaded  by  Ncoptolemus,  the  son  of 
Achilles,  she  repelled  and  defeated  the  enemy  with 
manly  courage.  The  death  of  her  father,  which  bap- 
pent)  in  a  sedition,  rendered  her  disconsolate;  she 
fled  <je  evciety  of  mankind,  and  lived  in  the  forests 
upoA  plunder  and  rapine.  Evory  attempt  to  secure 
her  t^ved  fruitless,  till  her  great  swiftness  waa  over- 
comv  intercepting  her  with  a  net.  After  her  death 
tbe  pt  >ple  of  the  country  disputed  their  respective  right 
to  tat  possessions  she  had  acquired  by  rapine,  and 
games  weie  aubsequcntly  instituted  as  an  expiation 
for  bcr  death  (Hygin.,  fab.,  193.— Firg.,  JEn.,  1, 
321.) 

Hakpocr atks,  an  Egyptian  divinity,  represented  as 
holding  one  finger  on  the  lips,  and  thence  commonly 
denominated  the  God  of  Silence.  The  name  Harpoc- 
rates  is  said  to  designate  the  infant  Horus,  and  to 
mean  "Horus  with  soft  or  delicate  feel"  (Har-phon- 
hates,  Har-phoek-rat,  Har-pokrat).  The  god  who 
bore  tbis  appellation  waa  confounded,  at  a  later  period 
probably,  with  another  earlier  and  superior  deity, 
Pktah-Sokari,  tbe  infant  Phtah,  equally  sumamcd  Po~ 
krat.  (Compare  Jablonski,  Pant  hi,  1,  p.  245,  stqq. — 
Crtutsr's  Symbolik,  par  Gutgniaut,  vol.  1,  pt.  2,  p. 
308  )  Porphyry  (dc  arUro  Nymph.)  informs  us,  that 
the  Egyptians  worshipped,  under  the  symbol  of  silence, 
the  source  of  all  things,  and  that  hence  came  the  mys- 
terious statue  of  Harpocrates,  with  the  finger  on  the 
mouth.  (Plut.,  it  Is.  et  Os.,  p.  378.— Constant,  dc 
la  Religion,  vol.  3,  p.  78  ) 

HabpocratIon,  Valerius,  a  grammarian  of  Alexan- 
dres, supposed  by  sorre  to  be  the  same  with  the  one 
that  'nstructed  L.  Verus  in  Greek  ;  while  others  take 
him  m  be  identical  with  the  Harpocration  of  whom 
mention  is  made  in  a  letter  of  Libanius  to  Aristsnetus. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  Lexicon,  derived  principally 
from  the  ten  Attic  orators,  and  entitled,  on  that  ac- 
count, XtStKbv  tuv  6ina  /Htropuv.  It  is  a  very  useful 
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work.    Harpocration  comiosed  also  another  work,sa> 

titled  "A  collection  of  flowers,"  or  Anthologv,  'lifts- 
puv  owavuysj,  which  baa  not  reached  us.  The  latest 
edition  of  the  Lexicon  is  tliat  published  at  Leslie  in 
1824,  2  vols.  8vo,  by  an  anonymous  editor.  Many 
places  in  Harpocration  are  corrected  by  Toup  (fwn- 
dot  tones  in  Sutdam,  etc.,  vol.  4,  cd.  Burgess),  and  by 
Schleusner  {Ob* em.  in  Harp.  Lex. — Fncdcmann  uni 
Seebodi's  MisceU.  Crit.,  vol.  2,  pt.  4,  p.  744,  scaq.). 

Habpyuk,  winged  monsters,  who  had  female  faces, 
and  tbe  bodies,  wings,  aiad  clawa  of  birds.  Tbej 
were  three  in  number,  Actio,  Ocyvite,  and  Ctlxno 
daughters  of  Neptune  and  Terra.  They  were  sent  by 
Juno  to  plunder  I  be  tablet  of  Phineus,  whence  they 
were  driven  to  the  ialanda  called  Slropbadcs  by  Zetbes 
and  Calais.  (Vid.  Phineua  )  They  emitted  a  noi- 
some stench,  and  polluted  whatever  they  touched.  Vir- 
gil introduce*  tbem  into  the  .£neid,  as  plundering  the 
table  of  .Eneas  and  his  companions,  when  that  hero 
touched  at  the  S;ro[»hades ;  and  makes  Celseno,  one 
of  their  number,  predict  to  the  Trojan  leader  tbe  ca- 
lamities that  await  him.  (JEn.,  3,  210,  scqq.}— The 
Harpies  are  nothing  more,  in  fact,  than  personifications 
of  the  storm-winds,  and  they  appear  clearly  as  such  in 
the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hcaiod.  The  former  saya 
nothing  of  their  shape  or  parentage ;  the  latter  says 
that  they  wen  sisters  of  Iris,  daughters  of  Thaumas 
and  Elect™,  swift  as  birds  or  aa  the  blasU  of  wind. 
(Tfieog.,  267.)  Their  names,  according  to  him,  arc 
Acllo  and  Ocypete.  Homer  aays,  that  Xanthus  and 
Balius,  the  steeds  of  Achilles,  were  the  offspring  oi 
<Zephyrus  by  tbe  harpy  Podarge  (Smft-foot).  Virgil 
gives  Cclasno  as  the  namo  of  tbe  third  of  these  mon- 
sters.— To  the  vivid  imagination  of  the  Greeks,  the 
terrors  of  the  storm  were  intimately  associated  with 
the  idea  of  powerful  and  active  demons  directing  its 
blasts.  Hence  the  namea  bestowed  on  these  fabulous 
creations.  Thua  we  have  tbe  Harpies  or  "  Sna/ckers," 
from  upxuZu,  in  allusion  to  the  storm-winds  seizing  a 
vessel  and  hurrying  it  away  from  its  course  :  so  also 
the  individual  appellations  of  the  three,  Acllo,  "  a  tem- 
pest ;"  Oiyptte,  " swift-flyer ;"  and  Celatno,  •'gloom." 
The  mixed  form  commonly  assigned  them  was  the  ad- 
dition of  a  later  age.  (On  tbe  subject  of  the  Harpies, 
compare  Salmas.,  ad  dedic.  Stat.  Regtll.,  p.  96,  841. 
— Spankeim,  dc  usu  it  pros.,  num.  1,  p.  260,  stqq. — 
HusckJu.  dc  Vasculo  Locris.invento,  p.  17. — Creurer, 
Comment.  Hcrodot ,  p.  346, scqq. )  M.  Le  Clerc  has  aco- 
rioua  though  unfounded  theory  respecting  the  Harpies. 
Ho  supposes  them  to  have  been  a  swarm  of  locusts, 
which,  after  they  had  laid  waste  Buhynia  and  Papblago- 
nia,  produced  a  famine  there.  According  to  him,  the 
word  arba,  of  which  he  maintains  that  of  harpy  is  form- 
ed, signifies  a  locust ;  and  aa  the  north  wind  rid  tbe  coun- 
try of  them,  having  driven  them  aa  far  as  the  Ionian 
Sea,  where  they  perished,  it  waa  fabled  that  the  sons 
of  Boreas  had  put  them  to  flight.  Among  many  other 
objections  to  this  explanation,  it  may  sumce  to  urge 
but  one  here,  namely,  that  the  scene  of  the  adventure 
of  King  Phineus  is  placed  by  the  poeta  in  Thrace, 
never  in  Asia.    (Vid.  Argonauts?.) 

HakcspTcbs,  called  also  EitispIcxs,  a  class  ol 
priests  at  Rome,  who  examined  the  victims  and  their 
entrails  (ex/a),  and  thence  derived  omens  respecting 
the  future.  They  divined  also  from  the  flame,  smoke, 
and  other  circumstances  attending  the  sacrifice.  If 
the  victim  came  to  the  altar  without  resistance,  stood 
there  quietly,  fell  by  one  stroke,  bled  freely,  dec.,  those 
were  favourable  signs.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
victim  struggled,  or  broke  away  from  those  who  were 
leading  it;  if  any  part  of  the  entrails  were  want- 
ing, or  if  tney  fell  from  the  hand  of  the  officiating 
priest ;  if  the  liter  were  double  ;  if  no  heart  appeared, 
dec,  all  these  were  ominous  of  evil.  It  will  easily 
be  perceived  from  this  how  wide  a  door  was  left  far 
imposition ;  and  hence  probably  one  reason  why  the 
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iarutpiees  were  not  esteemed  so  honourable  as  tbe 
tugurs.  Wben  Julius  Cesar  admitted  one  of  them, 
Ruipma,  into  the  senate,  Cicero  represents  it  as  an 
indignity  to  that  order.  Their  art  was  called  Harus- 
•una,  or  Haruspicum  discipline,  and  was  derived 
from  Elruria,  whence  haruspxees  were  often  sent  for  to 
Rome  during  the  earlier  periods  of  her  history.  They 
sometimes  also  came  from  the  East :  thus  we  have  in 
Juveoal,  "  Armenius  tel  Cammagcnus  haruspez"  (6, 
549)  Tbe  college  of  the  haruspices  was  instituted 
yj  Romulus,  according  to  tbe  popular  belief.  Of 
what  Dumber  it  consisted  ia  uncertain. — Tho  ordinary 
deriration  of  the  terms  haruspices  and  eztxspices  makes 
tbe  former  come  from  ara,  "  an  altar,"  and  specio, 
"  to  examine"  or  "  observe  ;"  and  the  latter  from  txta, 
"the  entrails1'  of  the  victim,  and  specio.  Donatus, 
however  (ad  Tercnt.,  Pkorm.,  4,  28),  gives  a  different 
etymology  for  Haruspez,  namely,  from  haruga  (the 
name  of  kostia,  a  victim)  and  specio.  That  the  name 
itself  is  not  an  Etrurian  one,  appears  very  evidently 
from  tbe  Inscriptw  Bilttiguis,  found  at  Pisaurum,  in 
which  tbe  words  haruspcx  fulguriator  are  rendered 
into  Tuscan  by  netmfif  trulnft  phruntac.  (Midler, 
Etnukcr,  vol.  2,  p.  13,  in  noUs.)  A  critic  in  the  Halle 
Alg.  Lit  Zed.,  1824  (vol.  3,  p.  45),  condemna  the 
derivation  from  haruga,  and  deduces  |he  name  harus- 
pcx from  a  Tuscan  word  here,  which  he  makes  equiva- 
lent to  Ifaera,  or  the  Greek  term  iepoc.  In  inscrip- 
tions, arcspez  and  arrespex  also  occur.  (Compare 
CrcuzcT,  Symbohk,  par  Gutgniaut,  vol.  2,  p.  467, 
see*.) 
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I AsoaC'BAL  (meaning  in  Punic  "  (whose)  help  (is) 
Baal"),  I.  a  Carthaginian  general,  son  of  Mago,  who 
succeeded  to  the  lilies  and  glory  of  his  father.    It  was 
jnder  his  conduct  that  the  Carthaginians  carried  the 
war  into  Sardinia.    He  received  a  wound  in  that  island 
which  caused  his  death,  B.C.  420.    (Justin,  19,  I.) 
— II.  Son  of  the  preceding,  made  war  upon  the  Nu- 
midians,  and  freed  Carthage  from  the  tribute  she  had 
seen  compelled  to  pay  for  being  permitted  to  establish 
Dcrself  on  tbe  coast  of  Africa.    (Justin,  19,  2  ) — III. 
A  son  of  Hanno,  sent  into  Sicily  at  tbe  head  of  a  pow- 
erful army  to  oppose  the  Romans.    He  was  defeated 
bjr  Metcllus,  tbe  Roman  proconsul,  D.C.  251.  Has- 
drubal fled  to  Lilybceum,  but  was  condemned  to  death 
by  his  countrymen  at  home.    (Id.  ibid.) — IV.  Son-in- 
Jaw  of  Hamilcar,  distinguished  himself  under  the  or- 
der* of  thai  general  in  the  war  with  Numidia.    On  the 
the  death  of  his  father-in-law  he  was  appointed  com- 
.-na/jder,  and  carried  on  military  operations  in  Spain 
Junng  eight  years.    He  reduced  the  greater  part  of 
•Ju»  country,  and  governed  it  with  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence    He  founded  Carthago  Nova  (Carthagena). 
The  Romans,  wishing  to  put  a  stop  to  his  successes, 
made  a  treaty  with  Carthage,  by  which  the  latter  bound 
hovel/  not  to  carry  her  arma  beyond  the  Iberua.  Has- 
drubal  faithfully  observed  the  terms  of  this  compact. 
He  was  slain,  B.C.  220,  by  a  slave  whose  master  he 
tad  put  to  death    (Lis.,  21,  2. — Polyb.,2,  I. — Id  , 
3,  12- — Id  .  2,  13.— Id.,  10,  10.)— V.  Son  of  Hamd, 
car,  brought  from  Spain  large  reinforcements  for  his 
brother  Hannibal     He  crossed  the  barrier  of  the  Alps, 
and  arrived  in  Italy,  but  the  consuls  Livius  Salinator 
ajsd  Claudius  Nero,  having  intercepted  the  letters  which 
ae  haul  written  to  Hannibal,  apprizing  him  of  his  arrival, 
attacked  him  near  the  river  Metaurus,  and  gave  him  a 
complete  defeat,  B.C.  208.    Hasdrubal  fell  in  the 
cattle,  with  56,000  of  his  troops.    The  Romans  lost 
about  MOO  men,  and  made  5400  prisoners.    The  head 
of  JIaadrubal  was  severed  from  his  body,  and  was 
.hrowrn  a  few  days  after  into  the  camp  of  Hannibal. 
Before  attempting  to  enter  Italy  by  land.  Hasdrubal  at- 
empted  to  cross  the  sea  from  Spain,  but  was  defeat- 
ed try  the  Roman  governor  of  Sardinia.    (Lie  ,  21,  23. 
-Po/yo  ,  11,  1.) — VI.  A  Carthaginian  commander, 
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son  of  Giscon,  w.io  commanded  r>e  forces  jI  his  coco 
try  in  Spain  during  the  tune  of  Hannibal.    Being  sec- 
onded by  Syphai,  he  afterward  carried  on  the  war 
against  tbe  Romans  in  Africa,  but  was  defeated  by 
Scipio.    He  died  B.C.  206.    (Lip.,  24,  41.— Id  ,  29 
35. — Id.,  30,  5.)  —  VII.  A  Carthaginian,  aurnamed 
"Kid"  (Lor.  Hordus),  arr opponent  of  tho  Barca  fac- 
tion.   He  adviaed  his  countrymen  to  make  peace  with 
the  Romans,  and  censured  the  ironical  laugh  of  Han- 
nibal in  the  Carthaginian  senate,  after  the  peace  wae 
concluded. — VIII.  A  Carthaginian  general,  who,  du- 
ring the  aiego  of  Carthage  by  the  Romans,  command- 
ed an  army  of  20,000  men  without  the  walls,  with 
which  he  kept  constantly  harassing  (he  besiegers.  Be- 
ing compelled  at  last  to  lake  refuge  with  his  forces 
within  the  city,  he  took  command  of  the  place,  and 
for  a  long  time  bravely  withstood  the  attacks  of  the 
Romans.    After  the  capture  of  the  city,  he  retired 
with  the  Roman  deserters,  who  had  no  quarters  to  ex- 
pect, into  the  temple  of  -Esculspius  in  the  citadel,  re- 
solved to  bury  himself  under  its  ruins,  taking  with  him, 
st  the  same  time,  his  wife  and  two  young  sons.  At 
length,  however,  having  secretly  left  the  temple,  he 
threw  himself  at  the  feel  of  Scipio,  and  supplicated  foi 
life.    Scipio  granted  his  request,  and  showed  him  as 
a  suppliant  to  the  deserters  in  the  temple.  Thesr 
desperate  men,  after  venting  against  him  a  torrent  of 
reproaches,  set  fire  to  the  temple,  and  perished  amid 
the  flames.    His  wife,  when  the  fire  was  kindling,  dis- 
played herself  on  the  walls  of  the  building  in  tbe  rich- 
est attire  ahe  was  at  the  moment  able  to  assume,  and. 
having  upbraided  her  husband  for  bis  cowardice,  slew 
her  two  sons,  and  threw  herself,  with  them,  into  the 
bunting  pile.    (Appian,  Bell.  Pun.,  131.) 

Hkbk,  the  goddess  of  Youth  ('U6n),  a  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno.    Her  parentage  is  not  mentioneo 
in  the  Iliad.    Ovid  calls  her  the  step-daughter  of  Ju- 
piter, in  allusion  to  the  fable  which  made  Juno  to  have 
conceived  her  after  eating  of  lettuce.    (Or  ,  Met.,  0, 
416.)   In  Olympus  she  appears  as  a  kind  of  maid-ser- 
vant ;  ahe  hands  round  the  nectar  at  the  banquets  of 
the  gods  (//.,  4,  2. — Heyne,  ad  loc.) ;  she  makes  ready 
the  chariot  of  Juno  (//.,  5,  722),  and  she  bathes  and 
dresses  Mars,  when  his  wound  has  been  cured.    (II  . 
5,  905  )    This  last,  however,  was  not  a  servile  office, 
since  the  daughter  of  Nestor  renders  it  to  Telemachus 
(Od.,  3,  464.)    When  Hercules  was  translated  to  the 
skies,  Hebe  was  given  lohim  in  marriage;  a  beautiful 
fiction,  by  which  the  venerated  sun-god  was  united  to 
immortal  youth.    According  to  the  vulgar  fable,  Hebe 
was  dismissed  from  her  office  of  cup-bearer  in  the 
skies,  and  superseded  by  Ganymedes,  because  she  had 
fallen  in  an  awkward  and  unbecoming  manner  while 
handing  around,  on  one  occasion,  the  nectar  to  the 
gods.    Homer,  however,  merely  saya  that  Ganymedes 
was  carried  off  by  the  gods  to  be  their  cup-bearer  (II , 
20,  234),  while  in  another  part  (4,  2)  he  represents 
Hebe  as  still  ministering  to  the  gods.    At  Phlius,  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  a  goddess  was  worshipped,  whom 
the  ancient  Phliasians,  according  to  Pausanias,  call 
Ganymede  (Tavvp.jjd'n),  but  in  his  time  she  was  named 
Hebe.    (Pausan.,  2,  13.)    Strabo  says,  that  Hebe- 
was  worshipped  at  Phlius  and  Skyon  under  the  name 
of  Dia.    In  the  arts,  Hebe  is  represented  with  the 
cup  in  which  she  presents  the  nectar,  under  the  figure 
of  a  charming  young  girl,  her  dress  adorned  with  roses, 
and  wearing  a  wreath  of  flowers     An  eagle  often 
stands  by  her,  as  at  the  side  of  Ganymedoa,  which  she 
is  caressing.    (Keightley's  Mythology,  p.  1 1 1. — Mid- 
ler. Arckaol.  der  Kunst,  p.  625.) 

Hebkos,  a  large  river  of  Thrace,  and  ono  of  the 
most  considerable  in  Europe.  It  rises  in  the  central 
chain  that  separates  the  plains  of  Thrace  from  the 
great  valley  of  the  Danube  Thucydides  ssys  (2,  96) 
that  it  takes  its  aource  in  Mount  Scomius,  and  Plir* 
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«,  1 1)  in  Mount  Rhodope.  After  receiving  aeTera] 
tributary  streams,  it  fall*  into  tbe  ..Egean,  near  the  city 
.if  -En  us.  An  estuary,  which  it  forms  at  its  mouth, 
was  known  to  Herodotus  by  the  name  of  Stentoria 
Palus  (Zrevraptdof  Aipvtj — 7,  68. — Compare  Pltn., 
4,  1 1 ).  The  Hcbrus  is  now  called  the  Mantta  Dr. 
Clarke  found  tbe  Mantta  a  broad  and  muddy  stream, 
much  swollen  by  rains.  ( Travels,  vol.  8,  p.  94,  Lon- 
don ed.)  Plutarch  (de  Fluv.)  states,  that  this  river 
once  bore  the  name  of  Rhombus ;  and  there  grew  upon 
•ts  banks,  perhaps  the  identical  plant  now  constituting 
a  principal  part  of  tbe  com  rnercc  of  the  country  ;  be- 
ing then  used,  as  it  is  now,  for  its  intoncating  quali- 
ties. It  is,  moreover,  related  of  the  Hebrua  by  Pliny 
(33,  4),  that  its  sands  were  auriferous  ;  and  Bclon  has 
confirmed  this  observation,  by  stating  that  the  inhabi- 
tants annually  collected  the  sand  for  the  gold  it  con- 
tained- ( Ob t treat,  en  Greet,  p.  63,  Pens,  1555.) 
According  to  the  ancient  mythologists,  after  Orpheus 
had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the  Thracian  Bacchantes, 
his  head  and  lyre  were  cast  into  tbe  Hcbrus,  and,  being 
earned  down  that  river  to  the  sea,  were  borne  by  the 
waves  to  Methymna,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos.  The 
Mcthyinneans  buried  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  bard, 
and  suspended  the  lyre  in  the  temple  of  Apollo.  (Grid, 
Met.,  11,  bb—Philarg.  ad  Vtrg.,  Georg.,  4,  523.— 
Eustatk.  in  Dionys.,  v.  538. — Hygin.,  Astron.  Poet., 
2,  7.)  Servius  adds,  that  the  head  was  at  one  time 
carried  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  that  a  serpent 
thereupon  sought  to  devour  it,  but  was  changed  into 
stone,  {ad  Vtrg.,  Georg.,  I.  c  )  Dr.  Clarke  thinks, 
that  this  part  of  the  old  legend  may  have  originated  in 
an  appearance  presented  by  one  of  those  extraneous 
fossils  called  Serpent-Hones  or  Ammonitet,  found  near 
this  rivtr.  (Travels,  vol.  8,  p.  100,  Land,  ed.)  At 
tho  junction  of  the  Hebrus  with  the  Tonsus  and  Ar- 
discus,  Orestes  is  said  to  have  purified  himself  from 
his  mother's  blood.    ( Vtd.  Orestias. ) 

Hecamcsia,  a  festival  at  Athens,  in  honour  of  Jupi- 
ter Hecalesius.  It  was  instituted  by  Theseus,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  kindness  of  Hecale  towards  him, 
when  he  was  going  on  his  enterprise  agaitut  the  Ma- 
cedonian bull.  This  Hecale  was  an  aged  female,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  account,  while  others  referred 
the  name  to  one  of  tbe  borough  towns  of  the  Leon- 
tian  tribe  in  Attica.  (Steph.  Byt.,  s.  v. — Plut.,  VU. 
Tkes.—CasteUanus,  de  Ftst.  Grate.,  p.  108.) 

lite  aim  Fanuh,  a  celebrated  temple  sacred  to  Hec- 
ate, near  Stratonicea  in  Caria    (Slrabo.  660.) 

H kcat.sc; i,  I.  a  native  of  Miletus.  We  leam  from 
Suidas,  s.  v.  'EnaTaioe,  that  his  father's  name  was 
Hcgesander;  that  be  flourished  about  the  sixty-fifth 
Olympiad,  during  the  reign  of  Darius,  who  succeeded 
Cambyses  ;  that  he  was  a  scholar  of  Protagoras,  and 
the  first  who  composed  a  history  in  prose ;  und  that 
Herodotus  was  much  indebted  In  his  writings.  Under 
the  word  'E?Jmvikoc,  Suidas  sr./e  that  HecaUeua  flour- 
ished during  the  Persian  wars.  Thia  account  is  in 
part  confirmed  by  Herodotus,  who  tells  us  that,  when 
Anstagoras  planned  tho  revolt  of  the  Ionian  cities 
from  Darius  (5,  36),  Hecatcus,  in  tbe  first  instance, 
;ondemned  the  enterprise  ;  and  afterward  (5,  125), 
when  the  unfortunate  events  of  the  war  had  demon- 
strated the  wisdom  of  his  former  opinion,  he  recom- 
mended Arietagoras,  in  case  he  found  himself  under 
.he  necessity  of  quitting  Ionia,  to  fortify  some  strong 
position  in  the  island  of  Lcros,  and  there  to  remain 
quiet  until  a  favourable  opportunity  occurred  of  reoc- 
cupying  Miletus.  We  learn  also  from  Herodotus  (2, 
143),  that  Hecatcus  had  visited  Egypt.  According 
to  Diogenes  Laertius,  Protagoras  flourished  in  the 
eighty-fourth  Olympiad  ;  consequently  H  cent  sens  could 
not  have  been  his  scholar,  as  Suidas  supposes.  The 
Abbe  Sevin  (Mem.  de  fAead.  its  Jnstr.,  vol.  6,  p. 
472)  has  two  conjectures  on  this  point ;  be  suggests 
that  we  should  cither  read  Pythagoras  instead  of  Pro- 
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tagoras,  or  that  Suidas  has,  by  mistake,  said  ol  tte 
Milesian  Hecata>us  what  was  true  of  another  Heca 
tcus,  a  native  of  Tcos.  Vossius,  from  misundcnlaixt 
ing  a  passage  in  Diogenes,  erroneously  concede*  ou> 
Hecatcus  to  have  been  a  scholar  of  Heraclilui.  (Dt 
Hut.  Gra>c.,  p.  439.)    As  regards  the  ss^rtwn  of 
Suidss,  alluded  to  above,  that  Hecatcus  was  the  first 
prose-writer,  it  may  bo  remarked,  that  the  lexicog- 
rapher is  not  altogether  consistent  on  this  point,  tit 
asserts,  in  another  place,  that,  in  tbe  rpinion  of  swn* 
persons,  Cadmus  was  the  first  that  wrote  in  Greek 
prose.    Under  tbe  word  Qepticvdm:,  he  divides  Ue  hon- 
our of  being  the  first  prose-writer  between  Cadmct 
and  Pberecydes     Pliny  (2,  59,)  makes  Cadmus  ths 
first  who  wrote  in  prose;  but  in  another  pansge  (V 
66)  we  find  the  following  :  "  Prosam  oratunum  em 
dere  Phertcydes  Syrius  institutt,  Cyrt  regis  aJitt, 
I  historiam  Cadmus  Mtlesius."    Cadmue.  alter  all,  ap 
pears  best  entitled  to  the  honour  of  having  been  tb> 
'  earliest  Grecian  prose-writer. — But  to  return  to  He- 
catcus ;  'the  references  to  his  works  are  numerous, 
and  show  that  he  was  a  very  voluminous  writer.  Sui- 
das telle  us  that  he  wrote  a  history ;  Strabo  (17)  men- 
tions it.    It  is  also  referred  to  by  Stephanus  under 
the  words  A/V17  and  QdXavva,  and  by  the  schoUul  on 
Apollonius  Rhodius  (I,  551).    Hecatcus  also  wrote 
a  genealogical  work  ;  it  contained  several  books,  tbe 
first  and  second  of  which  sre  mentioned  by  Stepbs- 
nus  (1  v.  Me>Ja  —s.  v.  'Apfavat.s.  v.  XaSiaria), 
the  second  by  Harpocnttion  (*.  v-  aSeX^i^ttv);  the 
I  third  by  Athcncus  (2,  p.  148) ;  the  fourth  by  Stepha- 
nus (#.  v.  Mvyietot. — s.  v.  Tprpi7.ii).    We  have  the 
testimony  of  Strabo,  that  Hecatcna  was  one  of  the 
earliest  writers  on  geographical  subjects.  Agatheme- 
rus  (p.  2,  ed  Huds.)  says,  that  Hecatcus  corrected  t 
map  of  the  world  which  had  been  delineated  by  Anaxi- 
mandcr.    Ammianus  Msrcellinus  also  (22,  8)  men- 
tions him  as  a  writer  on  geographical  subjects,  (Mus. 
Crit.,  vol.  1,  p.  88.  seqq  )    Whether  the  trestisei 
which  we  find  quoted  in  various  writers,  under  the  ti- 
tles of  Kipumjc  neptofioc,  'Aaiac  irepiiryi)oic,  Arorft 
nepi^yifotc,  Aiyvtrrov  irepiiiyrffitc,  were  distinct  works, 
or  parts  of  his  larger  geographical  work,  cannot  now 
be  ascertained.    The  remark  of  Suidas  has  already 
been  cited  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  that 
Herodotus  was  much  indebted  to  the  writings  of  He- 
catcus, and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  very  par 
ticulax  account  which  the  latter  gave,  in  his  work  ot 
Egypt,  of  the  history  of  Thebes,  was  the  reason  thai 
Herodotus  says  comparatively  so  little  on  this  interest- 
ing topic.   (Creuser,  Symbolik,  vol.  1,  p.  240.)  Dio- 
nysius  of  Halicarnassus  praises  the  simplicity  and  clear 
ness  which  distinguished  the  style  of  Hecatcus.  The 
fragments  of  this  writer  that  have  reached  our  limes 
were  collected  by  Creuxer,  and  published  in  his  His- 
torieorum  Graeorum  Anhquist.  Fragmenta,8\o,  Hn- 
delb.,  1806.    A  separate  edition  of  them,  to  which  is 
appended  the  Periplus  of  Scylax,  vas  given  in  1831. 
8vo,  by  Klausen,  from  the  Berlin  press.  (Hoffman*, 
Jjex.  BiUiogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  334.) — II.  A  native  of  Ab- 
dera,  who  accompanied  Alexander  tbe  Great  into  Asia. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Pyrrbo,  the  head  of  tbe  Sceptk 
school.    He  wrote  a  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  the 
Jews,  cited,  under  the  title  Tlrpi  'lovoaiuv  fii6?jor,  by 
Origen  (Contra  Cels.,  1,  p.  13),  and  under  that  of 
'Iovda/uv  loropia  by  Eusebius.    (Prap.  Et.,  lib  3,  p. 
239,  ed.  R.  Sleph)    It  is  from  this  work  that  Phot"* 
has  preserved  for  us  an  interesting  extract,  with  whtrb, 
however,  he  credits  Hecatcus  of  Miletus.  ClemtC 
Alexandrinus  (Strom  ,  5.  p.  717,  ed.  Potter)  speak* 
of  a  work  of  Hccatrus's  on  Abraham  and  Egypt 
which  is  probably  the  same  with  the  one  just  mentioned 
Scaligcr  (Ernst.  115),  Eichhom  (Bibl.  der  BMisehe* 
Lit.,  vol.  5,  pt.  3,  p.  431).  and  others,  have  though, 
that  this  work  or  these  works,  of  which  Josephus  and 
Photius  (after  Diodorus)  have  preserved  an  exwt 
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■wit  be  referred  to  the  Hellenistic  Jew*,  as  a  fabri- 
cation of  theirs.  Sainte-Croix,  on  tho  other  hand, 
undertakes  to  support  their  authenticity.  ( Eznmen 
Us  Historic**  d*Alexandrt-U- Grand,  p.  658.)  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  Hecatajusof  Abdera  actually  wrote 
»  work  on  Egypt,  for  Diodonis  Siculus  (I,  47)  and 
Plutarch  {Dtli.  ct  O* ,  p.  143,  td.  Wyttcnb~-ed. 
Htitkt,  vol.  7,  p.  392)  both  cite  it.  The  fragments 
pf  Heeetcus  of  Abdera  were  published  by  Zorn,  Al- 
tona,  1780, 8vo,  and  are  given  tn  part  also  by  Crcuzer, 
is  hia  Hist.  Grot.  Anltqutss.  Fragm  ,  p.  26,  scqq. — 
III.  A  Dative  of  Teoa,  supposed  to  have  flourished 
about  the  ninetieth  Olympiad.  Compare  the  remarks 
it  Create*,  {Hist.  Gr.  Ant.  Fragm  ,  p.  6,  stqq)—lV. 
A  nathe  it  Eretria,  who  wrote  llepi  Honruv,  "  On 
the  wandering*  of  the  Grecian  chieftains  returning  from 
Troy."  He  la  mentioned  also  by  Plutarch  among  the 
historians  of  Alexander.  (Seholl,  Hist.  Litt.  (Vr.,vo|. 
4,  P  188.) 

Hxcatm  (TsureJ,  the  name  of  a  goddess  in  the 
Grecian  mythology.    In  the  Thcogony  of  Hesiod  (v. 
41 IX  (hi*  deity  »  mado  the  daughter  of  Persos  and 
Atterix.    Baechylidos  speaks  of  her  as  the  daughter 
of  Night,  while  Muscus  gave  her  Jupiter  as  a  sire  in 
place  of  Peree*.    {Sckol.  ad  Apoil.  Rh.,  3,  467  ) 
Others  igain  made  her  the  offspring  of  the  Olympian 
king  by  Pberoe,  the  daughter  of  Jjolus  (Tzetz.,  ad 
LfC-,  1180),  or  by  Ceres  (Sehol.  ad  Tfuoent.,  2,  12). 
According  to  Pherecydes,  her  siro  was  AnMa>us 
(SeeoL  al  Apoll.        I.  c.)    It  is  said  in  the  Thcog- 
ony (41J,  sees),  that  Hecate  was  highly  honoured  by 
Jupiter,  who  showed  her  to  cxcrciso  extensive  power 
over  land  and  tea,  and  to  share  in  all  the  honours  en- 
joyed by  the  children  of  Heaven  and  Earth.    She  re- 
wards sacrifice  and  prayer  to  her  with  prosperity 
She  presides  over  the  deliberations  of  the  popular  as- 
sembly, over  war,  and  the  administration  of  justice. 
She  gives  success  in  wrestling  and  horse-racing.  The 
fisherman  prays  to  her  and  Neptune  ;  the  herdsman  to 
terand  Hermes;  for  she -can  increase  and  diminish 
it  net  wiQ.  Though  an  only  child  (in  contrast  to 
Apollo  and  Diana,  who  have  similar  power),  she  is  hon- 
oured with  til  power  among  the  immortals,  and  is,  by 
the  appointment  of  Jupiter,  the  rearer  of  children, 
whom  she  W  brought  to  sec  the  light  o(  day. — This 
passage,  however,  is  plainly  an  interpolation  in  the 
Theogony,  with  which  it  is  not  in  harmony.    It  has 
ranee  of  being  an  Orphic  composition, 
a,  the  work  of  the  notorious  forger  Ono- 
macniea.    {GStthng,  ad  Ice  — Thiersch,  ukcr  Hesio- 
ius,  p.  14. — Xtightley's  Mythology,  p.  66.)— Hecate 
is  evidently  ■  stranger-divinity  in  tho  mythology  of 
the  Greeks.    It  would  appear  that  she  was  one  of  the 
hartfol  class  of  deities,  transported  by  Hesiod,  or  his 
interpolator,  into  the  Greciau  mythology,  and  placed 
behind  the  popular  divinities  of  the  day,  as  a  being  of 
earner  existence.    Hence  the  remark  of  the  bard,  that 
/epeter  respected  all  the  prerogatives  which  Hecate  had 
enjoyed  previous  to  hia  ascending  the  throne  of  his 
StfMr.    Indeed,  the  sphere  which  the  poet  assigns  her, 
eject's  her  out  of  the  reach  of  all  contact  with  the  act- 
tag  divinities  of  the  day.    She  is  mentioned  neither 
■  the  Iliad  nor  Odyssey,  and  the  attributes  assigned 
her  m.  the  more  recent  poem  of  the  Argonauts  arc  the 
m-vin  with  those  of  Proserpina  in  Homer.  (Crcuzer, 
SsmteiHt,  sot.  1,  p.  158  —  Id.,  2,  120 — Gocrrex, 
Sfytktng-,  'Vol.  1,  p.  854.  —  Hermann,  Handb.  dcr 
Myth.,  trot  T,  p.  48.)   Jahlonaki  {Ptmth  Egypt )  tc- 
j^ards  Hcrate  as  the  same  with  the  Egyptian  Tith- 
rambo.    Her  action  upon  nsturo,  her  diversified  attn- 
h' t  mii  imerable  functions,  are  a  mixture,  of 
allegories),  and  philosophical  traditions  re- 
the  fusion  of  the  elements  and  the  generation 
Hecate  was  the  night,  and,  by  an  extcn- 
ve  night,  the  primary 
She  was  the  moon,  and 
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hence  were  connected  with  her  all  those  accessary 
ideas  which  are  grouped  around  that  of  the  moon:  ahs 
is  the  goddess  that  troubles  tho  reason  of  men,  the 
goddess  that  presides  over  nocturnal  ceremonies,  and, 
coiifequcntly,  over  magic ;  hence  her  identity  with 
Diana  for  the  Grecian  mythology,  with  Isis  "for  the 
Egyptian  ;  and  hence  also  all  her  eosmogonical  attri- 
butes, assigned  to  Isis  in  Egypt  (Constant,  it  la 
Rcltgion,  vol.  4,  p.  139,  tn  notu  )—  As  regards  the 
etymology  of  her  name,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
most  probable  one  seems  to  be  that  which  deduces  it 
j  from  the  Greek  lnuri),  tho  feminine  of  Ikotoc,  deno- 
ting either  "her  that  operates  from  afar,''  or  "her 
that  removes  or  drives  off."  (Crcuzer,  Symbolik, 
vol.  2,  p.  124.)  Expiatory  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
this  goddess  on  the  thirtieth  of  every  month,  in  which 
eggs  and  young  dogs  formed  the  principal  objects. 
The  remains  of  these  animals  and  of  the  other  offer- 
ings, together  with  a  large  quantity  of  all  sorts  of  co- 
mestibles, were  exposed  in  tho  cross-roads,  and  called 
the  "  Supper  of  Hecate"  ('Exdni:  iiiirvov).  The 
poorer  class  and  the  Cynics  seized  upon  these  viands 
with  an  eagerness  that  passed  among  the  ancients  as 
a  mark  of  extreme  indigence,  or  the  lowest  degree  of 
baseness.  (Compare  the  note  of  Hemsterhuis,  adLu- 
cian.  Dial.  Mort.,  1.  —  Op.,  cd.  Brp,  vol.  2,  p.  397, 
seqq  )  Her  statues  were  in  general  dog-hcaded,  and 
were  set  up  at  Athens  and  elsewhere,  in  the  market- 
places and  at  cross-roads.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
the  dog- headed  form  was  the  ancient  and  mystic  ono  ol 
Hecate,  ond  that  under  which  she  was  worshipped  in 
the  mysteries  of  Samothrace,  where  dogs  were  immo 
tatcd  in  her  honour.  Hecate  had  also  her  mysteries, 
celebrated  at  *£giria,  and  the  establishment  of  which 
was  ascribed  to  Orpheus.  Another  name  of  this  god- 
dess was  Zfrimo  (from  jiptfiu,  "  to  roar'').  This  seems 
to  have  been  chietly  employed  to  denote  her  terrific 
appearance,  especially  when  she  enmc  summoned  by 
magic  arts.  Apollonius  of  Rhodes  (Arg .,  3,  1214, 
seqq)  describes  her  as  having  her  head  surrounded 
by  serpents,  twining  through  branches  of  oak,  while 
torches  flamed  in  her  hands,  and  the  infernal  dogs 
howled  around.  I.ucian's  "  liar  of  tho  first  magni- 
tude," Eucrates,  gives  a  most  terrific  description  of 
her  appearance.  (Vhilopscud  ,  2'-,  scqq.)  In  thit 
character  she  was  also  sometimes  called  Einpusn. 
(Ewlocia,  147.)  These,  however,  were  evidently  late 
ideas  and  fictions.    (Kagktley's  Mythology,  p.  67.) 

Hkcatomboia,  a  festival  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Juno  by  tho  Arrives  and  people  of  itgma.  It  received 
its  name  from  tKarov  and  (iovc,  being  a  sacrifice  of  a 
hundred  oxen,  which  were  always  offered  to  the  god 
dess.  and  the  flesh  distributed  among  the  poorest  citi- 
zens. There  were  also  public  games,  first  instituted 
by  Archinus,  a  king  of  Argos,  in  which  the  prize  was 
a  shield  of  brass  with  a  crown  of  myrtle.— -There  was 
also  an  anniversary  sacrifice  called  by  this  name  in 
I>aconia,  and  offered  for  the  preservation  of  the  100 
cities  which  once  flourished  in  that  country. 

HkcatomphosIa  (from  tKarov,  "o  hundred,"  a:nl 
<fK>vcv<j,  "to  kill"),  a  solemn  sacrifice  offered  by  the 
Messcmans  to  Jupiter  when  any  of  them  had  kilitd  a 
hundred  enemies.  Aristornenes  is  said  to  have  offered 
up  this  sacrifice  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  Mes 
senian  wars  against  Sparta.    (Pausan.,  4,  19.' 

Hecvtompolis,  an  epithet  given  to  Crete,  from  tht 
hundred  cities  which  it  once  contained.  (Hem.,  17., 
2,  649.)  The  same  epithet  was  also  applied  to  la- 
conia.  (Strabo,  362 — Steph.  Byz.,  s  v.  'ApvK/Mi  ) 
The  greater  part  of  these,  however,  were  probably.  Iik«i 
the  demi  of  Attica,  not  larger  than  villages.  (Vul 
Laconia.) 

Hac atom py los,  I.  an  epithet  applied  to  Thebes  ir, 
Egypt,  on  account  of  its  hundred  gates.  (  Yid  remark? 
under  the  article  Theba>,  I  )— II.  The  metropolis  of 
Par'hia,  and  roval  residence  of  the  Arsacid*,  aitvat*- 
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m  the  district  of  Comisene,  and  southwest  part  of  the 
province  of  Parthiene.  The  name  is  of  Grecian  origin, 
probably  a  translation  of  the  native  term,  and  ha*  a 
fig  irativc  al'usion  to  the  numerous  routes  which  di- 
veigo  from  tftis  place  to  the  adjacent  country.  D'An- 
ville  makes  it  correspond  with  the  modem  Demegan. 
(P/in  ,  6,  15 — Curt.,  6,  2. — Ammuin.  Marctll ,  23, 
14  —  Polyb.,  10,  25,— Diod.  Sic.,  17,  25.) 

Hecatonnesi,  small  islands  between  Lesbos  and 
Asia.  They  derived  their  names,  according  to  Stra- 
ov  (13),  from  f*aror,  an  epithet  of  Apollo,  that  deity 
being  particularly  worshipped  along  the  continent  of 
Aaia,  off  which  they  by.  It  seems  more  probable, 
however,  that  they  had  their  name  from  tuarov,  a  hun- 
dred, and  were  called  so  from  their  great  number, 
which  is  about  forty  or  over.  And  Herodotus,  in  fact, 
writes  the  namo  'Ekotov  Nflcot  (1,  151).  The  mod- 
ern appellation  is  Musco-Nisi.  (Cramer's  Asia,  Mi- 
nor, vol.  1,  p.  165  ) 

Hkctor,  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  was  the  most 
valiant  of  all  the  Trojan  chiefs  that  fought  against  the 
Greeks.  He  married  Andromache,  daughter  of  Eetion, 
by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Aatyanax  Hector 
was  appointed  commander  of  all  the  Trojan  forces,  and 
for  a  long  period  proved  the  bulwark  of  his  native  city. 
He  was  not  only  the  bravent  and  most  powerful,  but 
also  the  most  amiable,  of  bis  countrymen,  and  particu- 
larly distinguished  himself  in  his  conflicts  with  Ajax, 
Diomede,  and  many  other  of  tho  most  formidable  lead- 
ers. The  fates  had  decreed  that  Troy  should  never 
be  destroyed  as  long  as  Hector  lived.  The  Greeks, 
therefore,  after  tbe  death  of  Patroclus,  who  had  fallen 
try  Hector's  hand,  made  a  powerful  effort  under  the 
command  of  Achilles;  and,  by  the  intervention  of 
Minerva,  who  assumed  the  form  of  Deiphobus,  and 
urged  Hector  to  encounter  the  Grecian  chief,  contrary 
to  the  remonstrances  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  their  effort 
was  crowned  with  success.  Hector  fell,  and  his  death 
act  •mplishcd  the  overthrow  of  his  father's  kingdom. 
The  dead  body  of  the  Trojan  warrior  was  attached  to 
the  chariot  of  Achilles,  and  insultingly  dragged  away 
to  the  Grecian  fleet ;  and  thrice  every  day,  for  tbe 
apace  of  twelve  days,  was  it  also  dragged  by  the  victor 
•round  the  tomb  of  Patroclus.  (//.,  22,  399,  seqq. — 
lb.,  24,  14,  seqq.)  During  all  this  time,  the  corpse 
of  Hector  was  shielded  from  dogs  and  birds,  and  pre- 
served from  corruption,  by  the  united  care  of  Venus 
and  Apollo.  (II.,  23,  185,  teqq  )  Tbe  body  waa  at 
last  ransomed  by  Priam,  who  went  in  person,  for  this 
purpose,  to  the  tent  of  Achilles.  Splendid  obsequies 
were  rendered  to  the  deceased,  and  with  these  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Iliad  terminates. — Virgil  makes  Achilles  to 
nave  dragged  tho  corpse  of  Hector  thrice  round  the 
walls  of  Troy.  (JEn.,  1,  483  )  Homer,  however,  is 
silent  on  this  point.  According  to  the  latter,  Hector 
(led  thrice  round  the  city-walls  before  engaging  with 
Achules  ;  and,  after  he  was  slain,  his  body  was  imme- 
diately attached  to  the  car  of  the  victor,  and  dragged 
away  to  the  ships.  (II ,  22,  399.)  The  incident, 
therefore,  alluded  to  by  Virgil  must  have  been  borrowed 
from  some  one  of  the  Cyclic  bards,  or  some  tragic 
poet,  for  these,  it  is  well  known,  allowed  themselves 
great  license  in  diversifying  arid  altering  the  features 
of  the  ancient  heroic  legends.  (Heynt,  Exeurs.,  18, 
ad  Virg.,  £n.,  I. —  Wernsdorff,  ad  Epit.  JL  in  Poet. 
Ut.  Min.,  vol.  4.  p.  742.) 

Hecuba  ('Emfa)),  daughter  of  Dymus,  a  Phrygian 
prince,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Cissens,  a  Thracian 
*ing,  whjle  others,  again,  made  her  the  daughter  of  the 
river-god  Sangarius  and  Metope,  was  the  second  wife 
of  Pnara,  king  of  Troy.  (Apollod.,  3,  12,  6.)  She 
hore  him  nineteen  children  (77 , 24,  496),  of  whom  the 
chief  were  Hector,  Paris,  De  iphobus,  Hclcnus,  Troflus, 
Politea,  Polydorus,  Cassandra,  Creusa,  and  Polyxena. 
When  she  was  pregnant  of  Paris,  she  dreamed  that 
she  brought  into  the  world  a  burning  torch,  which  re- 
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duced  her  husband's  palsce  and  all  Troy  tc  is!m 
On  her  telling  this  dream  to  Priam,  he  sent  for  his  tor 
iEracus,  by  a  former  wife  Arisbe,  the  daughter  of 
M crops,  who  had  been  reared  and  taught  to  interpret 
dreams  by  his  grandfather.  yEsacus  declared,  thai 
the  child  would  be  the  ruin  of  hie  country,  and  recom- 
mended to  expose  it.  As  soon  aa  bom,  tbe  babe  was 
given  to  a  servant  to  be  left  on  Ida  to  perish ;  bat  tbe 
attempt  proved  a  fruitless  one,  and  the  prediction  of  tb». 
soothsayer  was  fulfilled.  ( Vii.  Paris.)  After  the  rais 
of  Troy  and  tbe  death  of  Priam,  Hecuba  fell  U  the 
lot  of  Ulysses,  and  she  embarked  with  the  conqoeron 
for  Greece.  The  fleet,  however,  was  detained  offuV 
coaat  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese  by  tbe  appeanec 
of  the  spectre  of  Achilles  on  the  summit  of  bis  lotnb, 
demanding  to  be  honoured  with  a  new  ofTcnng.  P» 
lyiena  was,  in  consequence,  torn  from  Hecuba  tod 


immolated  by  Neoptolemua  on  the  grave  of  his  tire. 
The  grief  of  the  mother  was  increased  by  tbe  sight  ot 
the  dead  body  of  her  son  Polydorus,  washed  opoa 
the  shore,  who  had  been  cruelly  slain  by  Polymestor, 
king  of  Thrace,  to  whose  care  Priam  had  consigned 
him.  Bent  on  revenge,  Hecuba  managed,  by  artifice, 
to  get  Polymestor  and  his  two  children  in  her  power, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  her  fellow-captives,  she  effected 
the  murder  of  his  sons,  and  then  pot  out  tbe  eyes  ot 
the  father.  (Vid.  Poly doru a,  Polymestor.)  This  set 
drew  upon  her  the  vengeance  of  the  Thracian*:  the* 
assailed  her  with  darts  and  showers  of  stones ;  a.>d,  in 
tbe  act  of  biting  a  atone  with  impotent  rage,  ehe  wu 
suddenly  metamorphosed  into  a  dog.  (Ovid,  Mtt.,  13, 
429,  teqq.)—  Hyginos  says,  that  she  threw  herself  into 
tbe  sea  (fab.  Ill),  while  Serviua  states,  that  she  wu 
changed  into  a  dog  when  on  the  point  of  casting  her- 
self into  Ibe  waters,  (ad  An.,  3,  6.— Consult  Sckoi 
ad  Eurip,  Hec,  1259  —  Txetz.,  Ckii,  111,  74.- 
Schcd.  ad  Jut.,  Sat.,  10, 271.—  Plant .,  Menaxk.,  1— 
Heyne.  ad  Apollod  ,  3, 12,  5.) 

Hesxmon,  a  native  of  Thasos,  and  author  of  satyr* 
dramas  in  the  age  of  Alcibiadea.  Thia  distinguished 
individual  waa  his  friend,  and  managed  to  get  hux 
freed  from  an  accusation  that  had  been  brought  again** 
him.  A  piece  of  this  poet,  entitled  Gtgantomsckta, 
wt«  getting  represented  when  the  news  arrived  of  the 
defeat  of  Niciae  in  Sicily.  Thia  Hegemon  bore  the 
appellation  of  Phace  (taxi,  "a  lentil"),  conferred  os 
htm  as  a  nickname.  He  wrote  also  a  comedy  entitled 
P*i7i«»i«.  ( Biickk,  Staattk.  der  A  thener,  vol  1 ,  p  435. 
—Sekbll,  Getek.  Griteh.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  269,  290  ) 

Hegssianax.  a  Greek  writer,  a  native  of  Aleian- 
drea-Troas,  and  contemporary  with  Antiochus  the 
Great,  by  whom  he  was  patronised.  He  was  tbe  author 
of  an  historical  work  ;  and  indulged  also  in  poetic  com- 
position, having  written  a  poem  entitled  tu  T put  so, 
"  Trojan  Affairs."  Some  ascribed  to  him  the  Cyp- 
rian Epic."  He  waa  likewise  a  writer  of  tragedies , 
and,  according  to  Atbensrus,  from  whom  all  these  par- 
ticulars are  obtained,  was  also  a  tragic  actor,  having 
improved  and  atrengthencd  his  voice,  which  was  nam 
rally  weak,  by  abstaining  for  eighteen  years  from  eat- 
ing figs.  (Athen,  8,  p.  80,  d  —  Id.,  4,  p.  155.  1st. 
9,  p.  393,  d) 

HbgesIas,  I.  s  Cyclic  poet,  bom  at  Salamie,  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  and,  according  to  some,  the  auiaoi 
of  the  Cyprian  Epic.    {Vid.  Stasinus.)—  II.  A  native 
of  Magnesia,  who  wrote  an  Y  storical  work  on  tbe  corn- 
panions  in  arms  of  Alexander  the  Great    H»s  style 
was  loaded  with*puerile  ornaments,  and  betrayed  s  to 
tal  want  of  taate.   (Dim.  Hal.,  dt  Struct.  Oral.,  e 
He  wrote  also  tome  discourses,  which  are  lost.  The 
ancients  regarded  bim  as  the  parent  of  that  specie*  o* 
eloquence  denominated  the  Asiatic,  which  had  t«« 
tho  place  of  the  simple  and  elegant  Attic.  (Com 
pare  Quinhl,  Inst.  Or  ,  12,  10.)— III.  A  philosopher 
suroaraed  UetatBuvaroc,  or  "Advocate  of  Death- 
He  pushed  tbe  principles  of  the  CyTewue  sect,  * 
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«tuch  be  belonged,  even  to  absurdity,  and,  by  tbe  force 
»f  consequences,  came  to  ■  result  directly  opposite  to 
toil  of  tbe  founder  of  the  school.  From  the  powiiou 
that  pleasure  is  the  sovereign  good,  he  deduced  tbe 
inference  that  man  cannot  be  truly  happy,  since,  as  his 
body  is  exposed  to  too  many  evils,  of  which  the  soul 
ilso  partak**,  he  cannot  attain  to  the  sovereign  good  : 
hence  it  follows  that  death  is  more  desirable  than  life. 
Hegcsus  upheld  this  doctrine  with  so  much  ability 
ind  success,  that  many  of  his  auditors,  on  leaving  his 
lectures,  put  an  end  to  their  existence.  Ptolemy  I. 
ladged  it  necessary  to  send  him  into  exile.  (SckoU, 
Hut.  Lot.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p  249.) 

Hboisippus,  1.  an  historian,  mentioned  by  Diony- 
tiusof  Halicarnasaus  (Ant.  Rom.,  1,  49  et  72)  He 
wrote  oa  the  antiquities  of  Pallene,  a  peninsula  of 
'ttiraee,  whet*  iEneas  was  supposed  to  have  taken 
refuge  after  the  capture  of  Troy.    He  made  the  Tro- 
jan chief  to  have  ended  his  days  here. — II.  A  comic 
poet,  a  native  of  Tarentum,  surnamed  Crobvlus  (Kpo- 
CvAor),  or  "Toupee,"  from  his  peculiar  manner  of 
wearing  hie  hair.    His  pieces  have  not  reached  us : 
*e  have  eight  epigrams  ascribed  to  him,  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  simplicity — III.  An  ecclesiastical 
historian,  by  birth  a  Jew,  and  educated  in  the  religion 
of  his  fathers.    He  was  afterward  converted  to  Chris* 
(unity,  and  became  bishop  of  Rome  about  the  year  177, 
where  he  died  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Commodus, 
about  the  year  180.    He  was  the  author  of  an  cccle- 
tiastteal  history,  from  the  period  of  our  Saviour's  death 
down  to  his  own  time,  which,  according  to  Eusebius, 
contained  a  fattbful  relation  of  the  apostolic  preaching, 
written  in  a  very  simple  style.    The  principal  value 
of  the  existing  fragment-*,  which  have  been  preserved 
for  us  by  Eusebius  and  Photius,  arises  from  the  testi- 
mony that  may  be  deduced  from  scriptural  passages 
quoted  in  tbesn  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
nooks  of  the  New  Testament.    1  here  has  been  as- 
cril-cd  to  Hepesippus  a  history  of  the  destruction  o( 
Jerusalem,  written  in  Latin,  under  the  title  of  "  De 
Btilo  Judaxco  et  urbis  Hterotdymitanat  ezcidto  Alsto- 
ns "  [t  is  not,  however,  by  Hegesippus  ;  and  appears, 
■deed,  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  somewhat  enlarged 
translation  of  Joaephus.    A  Milan  manuscript  ascribes 
it  to  St  Ambrose,  and  perhaps  correctly,  since  there 
a  a  greet  conformity  between  its  atyle  and  that  of  the 
prelate  just  mentioned.    The  fragments  of  the  eccle- 
siastical history  of  Hcgisippus  were  published  at  Ox- 
ford m  1698,  in  the  2d  volume  of  Grabe's  Spicileg. 
i$.  Patrum,  p.  205 ;  in  the  2d  volume  of  Halloix's 
work  "  De  Senptorum  Oriental,  vitis,"  p.  703  ;  and  in 
Galiand's  BMwth.  Gr.  Lot.  Vet.  Pair.,  Venet.,  1788, 
fol..  vol  2,  p.  69. 

Helena,  tbe  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  age. 
There  are  different  accounts  of  her  birth  and  parentage. 
The  common,  end  probably  the  most  ancient,  one  is, 
that  she  mi  the  daughter  of  Leda  by  Jupiter,  who  took 
tbe  form  of  a  white  swan.    According  to  the  Cyprian 
Epic,  she  was  the  offspring  of  Jupiter  and  Nemesis, 
who  had  long  fled  the  pursuit  of  the  god,  and,  to  elude 
him,  had  taken  the  form  of  all  kinds  of  animals 
(Atken.,  8.  p.  334.)    At  length,  while  she  was  under 
that  of  a  goose,  tbe  god  became  a  swan,  and  she  laid 
an  egg,  which  was  found  by  a  shepherd  in  the  woods. 
He  brought  it  to  Leda,  who  laid  it  up  in  a  coffer,  and 
m  One  time  Helena  was  produced  from  it.  (Apollod., 
8,  10,  4.)    Hesiod,  on  the  other  hand,  calls  Helena 
the  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys.     (Sckol.  ad 
Find.,  Jfem  ,  10, 160.)    In  the  Iliad,  Helena  is  term- 
ed "begotten  of  Jupiter"  (11 ,  3,  418);  and  she  calls 
Castor  and  Pollux  "  her  own  brothers,  whom  one 
mother  bore  with  her."   (17.,  3,  238.)    In  the  Odya- 
«e-v  these  are  expressly  called  the  aons  of  Tyndarus. 
rhis,  however,  does  not  prove  that  Helena  was  held 
to  be  hie  iaughter. — The  beauty  of  Helena  was  pro- 
verbta1     She  was  so  renowned,  indeed,  for  her  per- 


sonal attractions,  even  in  her  infancy,  that  Theseus, 
in  company  with  his  friend  Pirithous,  carried  her  off, 
when  only  a  child,  from  a  festival  at  which  they  saw 
her  dancing  in  the  temple  of  Diana  Orthia.  It  was 
agreed,  during  their  flight,  that  he  who  should,  by  lot, 
become  possessor  of  the  price,  should  assist  in  rev- 
curing  a  wife  for  the  other.  The  lot  fell  tc  Theseus 
and  he  accordingly  conveyed  Helen  to  Aphides?,  and 
there  placed  her  under  the  care  of  his  mother  -ttbra  till 
she  should  have  attained  to  years  of  maturity.  Fiem 
this  retreat,  however,  her  brothers.  Castor  and  Pollux, 
recovered  her  by  force  of  arms,  and  restored  her  to  her 
family.  According  to  Paussniss,  however,  she  was  ol 
nubile  years  when  carried  of!  by  Theseus,  and  became 
by  him  tbe  mother  of  a  daughter,  who  was  given  to 
Clytemnestra  to  rear.  (Pautan.,  2, 22.) — Among  the 
jnost  celebrated  of  the  young  princes  of  Greece,  who, 
from  the  reputation  of  her  personal  charms,  subse- 
quently became  her  suiters,  were,  Ulysses,  son  of  La- 
ertes ,  Antilochus,  son  of  Nestor ,  Sthcnclus,  son  of 
Capaneus  ;  Diomedes,  son  of  Tydeus  ;  Amphilochus, 
son  of  Cteatus  ;  Meges,  son  of  Phileus ;  Agapenor, 
aon  of  Ancceus ;  Thalpius,  son  of  Eurytus  ;  Mnesth- 
eua,  son  of  Peteus ;  Schedius,  son  of  Epistrophus ; 
Polyxenua,  son  of  Agasthcnes  :  Amphilochus,  son  of 
Amphiaraus  ;  Ascalaphus  and  Ialmus,  sons  of  the  god 
Mars  ;  Ajax,  son  of  Oileus  ;  Eumelus,  son  of  Admc- 
lus ;  Polyposes,  son  of  Pirithous ;  Elpcnor,  son  of 
Chslcodon  ;  Podalirius  and  Machaon,  sons  of  ./Escula- 
pius ;  Lcontus,  son  of  Coronus ;  Phibcletes,  son  of 
Paean  ;  Protesilaus,  son  of  Iphiclus ;  Eurypylus,  son 
of  Evemon ;  Ajax  and  Teucer,  sons  of  Telamon  ;  Pa 
troclus,  sou  of  Meneetius  ;  Menelaus,  son  of  Atreus , 
Thoas,  Idomcneus,  and  Merion.  Tyndarua  waa  rath- 
er alarmed  than  pleased  at  the  sight  of  so  great  a 
number  of  illustrious  princes,  who  eagerly  solicited 
each  to  become  his  son-in-law.  He  knew  that  he 
could  not  prefer  one  without  displeasing  all  tbe  rest, 
and  from  this  peqilexity  ho  waa  at  laal  extricated  by 
the  artifice  of  Ulysses,  who  began  to  be  already  knows 
in  Greece  by  bis  prudence  and  sagacity.  This  prince, 
who  clearly  saw  that  his  pretensions  to  Helen  would 
not  probably  meet  with  success  in  opposition  to  so 
many  rivals,  proposed  to  froc  Tyndarua  from  all  his 
difficulties  if  he  would  promise  him  his  niece  Penel- 
ope in  marriage.  Tyndarus  consented,  and  Ulyssea 
advised  the  king  to  bind,  by  a  solemn  oath,  all  the 
suiters,  that  they  would  approve  of  the  uninfluenced 
choice  which  Helen  should  make  of  one  among  them, 
and  engage  to  unite  together  to  defend  her  person 
and  character,  if  ever  any  attempts  were  mado  to  car 
ry  her  off  from  her  husband.  The  advice  of  Ulysses 
was  followed,  the  princes  consented,  and  Helen  fixed 
her  choice  upon  Menelaus,  and  married  him.  Hor- 
mione  was  the  early  fruit  of  this  union,  which  con- 
tinued for  three  years  with  mutual  happiness.  After 
this,  Paris,  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  came  to  Lace- 
daemon  on  pretence  of  sacrificing  to  Apollo.  He  waa 
kindly  received  by  Menelaus ;  but,  taking  advantage 
of  the  temporary  absence  of  the  latter  in  Crete,  cor- 
rupted the  fidelity  of  Helen,  and  persuaded  her  to  flee 
with  him  to  Troy.  Menclaiia,  returning  from  Crete, 
assembled  the  Grecian  princes,  and  reminded  them  :f 
their  solemn  promises.  They  resolved  to  make  war 
against  the  Trojans  ;  but  they  previously  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Priam  to  demand  the  restitution  of  Helen. 
The  influence  of  Paria  at  his  father's  court  prevented 
her  restoration,  and  the  Greeks  returned  home  without 
receiving  the  satisfaction  they  required  Soon  after 
their  return,  their  combined  forces  assembled  snd  ss  il 
ed  for  the  coast  of  Aaia  —When  Paria  had  been  slain, 
in  the  ninth  year  of  the  war.  Helen  married  Deipho- 
bus,son  of  Priam  ;  but,  on  the  capture  of  the  city,  be- 
trayed  him  into  the  hands  af  Menelaus,  through  a  wist 
of  ingratiating  herself  into  the  favour  of  her  former  hus- 
band.   On  her  return  to  Greece,  Helen  lived  maw 
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oars  Aiih  Menalaus,  who  forgave  ber  infidelity  ;  bat, 
opon  his  death,  ahe  wu  driven  from  the  Peloponnesus 
by  Megapcntbes  and  Nicostratus,  the  illegitimate  sons 
at"  her  husband,  and  she  retired  to  Rhodes,  where  at 
that  time  Polyxo,  a  native  of  Argos,  reigned  over  the 
country.   Poly  so  remembered  that  her  widowhood  ori- 
ginated in  Helen,  and  that  her  husband,  Tlepolemus, 
bad  been  k»'.led  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  she  therefore 
resolved  upon  revenge.   Whde  Helen  one  day  retired 
to  bathe  in  the  river,  Polyxo  disguised  her  attendant*  in 
the  habits  of  Furies,  and  sent  them  with  orders  to  mur- 
der ber  enemy.    Helen  was  tied  to  a  tree  and  stran- 
gled, and  her  misfortunes  were  afterward  co  mine  mo- 
rated,  and  the  crime  of  Polyzo  expiated,  by  the  tem- 
ple which  the  Rbodians  raised  to  Helena  Dendritis,  or 
Helena  "  tied  to  a  tree." — There  is  a  tradition  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  which  says  that  Paris  was  driven,, 
as  he  returned  from  Sparta,  upon  the  coast  of  Egypt, 
where  Proteus,  king  of  the  country,  expelled  him  from 
his  dominions  for  his  ingratitude  to  Menelaiis,  and 
confined  Helen.    From  that  circumstance,  therefore, 
Priam  informed  the  Grecian  ambassadors  that  nei- 
ther Helen  nor  her  possessions  were  in  Troy,  but  in 
the  hands  of  the  King  of  Egypt.    In  spite  of  this  as- 
sertion, the  Greeks  besieged  the  city,  and  took  it  after 
ten  years'  siege ;  and  Menelaiis,  visiting  Egypt  as  he 
returned  home,  recovered  Helen  at  the  court  of  Pro- 
teus, and  was  convinced  that  the  Trojan  war  bad  been 
undertaken  upon  unjust  grounds.    Herodotus  adds, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  Homer  was  acquainted  with  these 
circumstances,  but  did  not  think  them  so  well  calcu- 
lated as  the  popular  legend  for  the  basis  of  an  epic 
poem.    (Herod.,  2,  112,  116,  ecqq.)—  It  was  fabled, 
that,  sfter  death,  Helen  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Achilles,  in  the  island  of  Leuce,  in  the  Euxine,  where 
she  bore  him  a  son  named  Euphorion.  (Pausanuu, 
3,  19  —  Conon,  18  —  Ptol.,  Hepluut.,  4.)  Nothing, 
however,  can  be  more  uncertain  than  the  whole  history 
of  Helen.    The  account  of  Herodotus  has  been  al- 
ready given  in  the  course  of  this  article.  According 
*.o  Euripides  (Helena,  25,  seqq.),  Juno,  piqued  at  be- 
holding Venus  bear  away  the  prize  of  beauty,  caused 
Mercury  to  carry  away  the  true  Helen  from  Greece  to 
Egypt,  and  gave  Pans  a  phantom  in  her  stead.  After 
the  destruction  of  Troy,  the  phantom  bears  witness  to 
the  innocence  of  Helen,  a  storm  carries  Menelaiis  to 
the  coast  of  Egypt,  and  he  there  regains  possession  of 
his  bride.    Others  pretend  that  Helen  never  married 
Menelaiis ;  that  she  preferred  Paris  to  all  the  princes 
that  sought  her  in  marriage ;  and  that  Menelaiis,  irri- 
tated at  this,  raised  an  army  against  Troy.    Some  wri- 
ters think  they  see,  in  these  conflicting  and  varying 
statements,  a  confirmation  of  the  opinion  entertained  by 
many,  that  the  ancient  quarrel  of  Hercules  and  Laome- 
don,  and  the  violence  offered  to  Hcsione,  the  daughter 
of  that  monarch,  and  not  the  carrying  off  of  Helen,  were 
the  causes  of  the  Trojan  war.    Others  treat  the  story 
of  the  oatb  exacted  from  the  suiters  with  very  bttlo  cer- 
emony, and  make  the  Grecian  princea  to  have  followed 
Agamemnon  to  the  field  as  their  liege  lord,  and  as  stand- 
ing at  the  head  of  the  Achaean  race,  to  whom  therefore 
they,  as  commanding  the  several  divisions  and  tribes 
of  that  race,  were  bound  to  render  service.    But  the 
more  we  consider  the  history  of  Helen,  the  greater  will 
be  the  difficulties  that  arise.    It  seems  strange  indeed, 
supposing  the  common  account  to  be  true,  that  so 
inany  cities  and  slates  should  combine  to  regain  her 
when  she  went  away  voluntarily  with  Paris,  and  that 
oot  a  single  hamlet  abould  rise  in  her  favour  when  she 
was  forcibly  carried  away  by  Theseus.    Again,  the 
beauty  of  Helen  is  often  mentioned  by  the  poet.  The 
very  elders  of  Troy,  when  tbey  saw  her  pass  by,  could 
not  help  expressing  their  admiration.    (II.,  3,  158.) 
Agamemnon  promises  to  Achilles  the  choice  of  twen- 
ty femsle  captives,  the  fairest  after  Helen.   (II.,  9, 140.) 
By  this  he  strongly  intimates  the  superiority  of  ber 
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charm*'.    But  if  there  were  the  least  troth  u;  u* 
history  of  this  personage  and  in  the  chronology  oi 
the  times,  she  must  have  been  at  this  period  a  very  - 
old  woman.    For  ber  brother*  were  in  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition,  and  in  *  state  of  complete  man 
hood.    One  of  them  is  mentioned  a*  contending  in 
fight  with  Amycus,  the  Bebrycian,  a  person  of  an 
common  stature  and  strength;  his  opponent,  therefore, 
could  not  have  been  a  stripling.    We  cannot  well  al- 
low leu  than  twenty-five  years  for  hi*  time  of  bJe. 
Now,  from  the  Argonautic  expedition  to  the  taking 
of  Troy,  there  were,  according  to  Scabger  (Anmait 
in  Euseb.,  p.  46),  seventy-nine  years.    IT,  then,  »c  add 
to  these  ber  age  at  the  lime  of  the  Argonaut*,  winch 
we  have  presumed  to  have  been  twenty-five  years,  it 
make*  her  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  four  in  the  i* 
year  of  the  siege.    Or  if  we  allow  her  to  hare  bee 
only  twenty  at  the  time  of  the  expedition,  atdl  she  will 
prove  sufficiently  old  to  have  been  Hecuba'*  mo&a 
Hence  Seneca  says  very  truly  (EpisL,  384),  when 
he  is  treating  of  the  priority  of  Hesiod  and  Homer, 
"  Ulrum  major  aicUt  fuerit  Homcru*  an  Hcsiodut,  no* 
magxM  ad  rempertmet  quam  scire,  an  minor  HtnU  fu 
erit  quam  Helena;  et  quart  tarn  male  tuleril  atatem." 
Petaviu*  makes  the  interval  between  thi*  celebrated 
expedition  and  the  fall  of  Troy  of  the  same  extern 
as  Scabger.   (Rationale  Temp.,  p.  290,  seqq-)  The 
former  he  places  in  the  year  3451  of  the  Julian  period 
and  the  latter  m  3530.    The  difference  iu  both  is  79 
To  these,  if  we  add  25  for  her  age  at  that  era,  it  wil 
amount  to  104.    After  the  seduction  of  Helen  by  Par- 
is, the  Grecians  are  said  to  have  been  ten  years  i» 
preparing  for  the  war,  and  ten  year*  in  carrying  it  aa 
Thi*  agree*  with  the  Account  given  by  Helen  of  ber 
self  in  the  last  year  of  the  siege,  which  was  the  twen- 
tieth from  her  first  arrival  from  Sparta.    (II-,  24, 76.) 
If  we  then  add  these  twenty  years  to  the  •eventy-Dioa, 
and  likewise  twenty-five  for  her  age  at  the  time  of  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  it  will  make  her  still  older  loan 
she  was  estimated  above,  and  increase  her  years  to  124 
Telemachus,  the  son  of  Ulysses,  is  said  to  have  seen 
h«r  at  Sparta  ten  years  afterward,  and  ahe  is  repre- 
sented even  then  to  have  been  as  beautiful  as  Diana 
(Od.t  4,  122),  though  at  that  time,  if  these  computa- 
tion* are  true,  she  must  have  been  134  years  old. 
These  things  ate  past  all  belief.    Another  difficulty 
will  be  found  in  the  history  of  those  princes,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  account,  formed  the  grand  con- 
federacy in  order  to  recover  her,  if  she  should  at  any 
time  be  atolen  away.    Tbey  are  said  to  have  been  for 
the  most  part  her  suiters,  who  bound  themselves  by  an 
oath  to  unite  for  that  purpose  whenever  they  should  be 
colled  upon.   At  what  time  of  life  may  we  suppose  Hel- 
en to  have  been,  when  these  engagements  were  made 
in  her  favour,  in  consequence  of  her  superior  beau- 
ty t    We  may  reasonably  conclude  she  was  about  bet 
twentieth  or  twenty-tilth  year;  and  ber  suiters  eocYi 
not  well  be  younger.    But,  at  this  rate,  the  principal 
leader*  of  the  Grecians  at  the  siege  of  Troy  must  have 
been  100  years  old.    But  the  contrary  is  evinced  is 
every  part  of  tbe  poem,  wherever  these  heroes  arc  intro- 
duced.   Still  farther  ;  it  has  been  mentioned,  that,  be- 
fore the  seduction  of  Helen  by  Paris,  she  was  said  to 
have  been  stolen  from  her  father's  liousc  by  Theseus  ; 
and  we  are  told  by  some  writers  that  she  was  then  but 
seven  years  old.    This  has  been  as  id  in  order  to  lower 
the  lime  of  her  birth,  that  she  may  not  appear  so  old 
in  the  hut  year  of  tbe  war.    But  this  is  a  poor  expe- 
dient, which  in  some  degree  remediea  one  evil,  but,  at 
tbe  same  time,  create*  another.    How  can  it  be  coa 
ceived  that  a  king  of  Athens  should  betake  himself  te 
Sparta,  in  order  to  run  away  with  a  child  seven  years 
old !  and  bow  could  she,  at  that  age,  have  been  oi5et 
ating  at  the  altar  of  sjiana  Orthia  1    This  leads  to  an- 
other circumstance  equally  incredible.    For  if  she 
were  so  young,  her  brothers  must  have  been  preci*cli 
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st  the  ume  age  ;  far  one,  if  not  both,  wu  hatched 
from  the  ume  egg.    Yet  these  children,  so  little  past 
their  infant  state,  are  said  to  hare  panned  Theseus, 
and  l©  ruve  regained  their  aister.    They  most  have 
been  sturdy  urchins,  and  little  short  of  the  sons  of 
Aloeus.   (Consult,  on  this  whole  subject,  Bryant,  Dis- 
tertsX\o%  on  the  War  of  Troy,  p.  9,  *eqq) — It  is  more 
.han  probable,  indeed,  that  the  whole  legend  relative  to 
Helen  was  originally  a  religions  and  allegorical  myth. 
The  remarkable  circumstance  of  her  two  brothers  liv- 
ing and  dying  alternately,  leads  at  once  to  a  suspicion 
of  their  oeing  personifications  of  natural  powers  and 
objects.   This  is  confirmed  by  the  names  in  the  myth, 
all  of  which  seem  to  refer  to  light  or  its  opposite. 
Thus  Ledj  differs  little  from  Leto,  and  may  therefore 
be  regarded  as  darkness.    She  is  married  to  Tyndarus, 
a  name  which  seems  to  belong  to  a  family  of  words 
relating  to  tight,  flame,  or  heat  (Vid.  Tyndaros) ;  ber 
children  by  him  or  Jupiter,  that  is,  by  Japiter- Tynda- 
rus, the  bnght  god,  are  Helena,  Brightness  (iXa, 
"tight");  Castor,  Adorntr,  («ofw,  "  to  adorn");  and 
Polrdeu  kes,  Dtnful  (ievu,  devs^c).    In  Helen,  there- 
fore, we  have  only  another  form  of  Selene;  the  Adorn- 
tr  is  a  very  appropriate  term  for  the  day,  the  light 
of  which  adorns  all  nature ;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
apparent  than  the  suitableness  of  Dewful  to  the  night. 
(Keightley'n  Myl'tology,  p.  432.)  —  II.  (commonly 
known  in  ecclesiastical  history  by  the  name  of  St. 
Helena),  the  first  wifo  of  Constantino  Chlorus,  was 
born  of  obscure  parents,  in  a  village  called  Drepanum, 
in  Bithynia,  which  was  afterward  raised  by  ber  son 
Constantino  to  the  rank  of  a  city,  under  the  name  of 
Helenopolia.    Her  husband  Constantius,  on  being 
made  Cesar  by  Dioclesian  and  Maximian  (  A.D.  202), 
repudiated  Helena,  and  married  Theodora,  daughter 
of  Maximum     Helena  withdrew  into  retirement  until 


her  son  Constantino,  having  become  emperor,  called 
his  mother  to  court,  and  gave  her  the  title  of  Augus- 
ts.   He  also  supplied  her  with  large  sums  of  money, 
which  she  employed  in  building  and  endowing  church- 
es, and  in  relieving  the  poor.   About  A.D.  335  she 
set  ojt  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  end,  having  ex- 
plored the  site  of  Jerusalem,  she  thought  that  she  had 
discovered  the  sepulchre  of  Jesus,  and  also  the  cross 
on  which  be  <lted.    The  identity  of  the  cross  which 
she  found  has  been,  of  course,  much  doubted  :  she, 
however,  boilt  a  church  on  the  spot,  supposed  to  be 
that  of  the  Sepulchre,  which  has  continued  to  be  ven- 
erated by  that  name  to  the  present  day.    She  also  built 
a  eborch  at  Bethlehem,  in  honour  of  the  nativity  of 
our  Saviour.    From  Palestine  she  rejoined  her  son  at 
N'icomedis,  in  Bithynia,  where  she  expired,  in  the  year 
327,  at  a  very  advanced  age.    She  is  numbered  by  the 
Rowsn  church  among  the  saints.  (Euseb.,  Vtt.  Const. 
— Huhner,  dc  Cruets  Dominica  per  Helenam  tnven- 
tumt.  Helmstaidi,  1734.)— III.  A  deserted  and  rugged 
in  the  -^gcan,  opposite  to  Thorikos,  and  ex- 
tram  that  parallel  to  Sunrum.   It  received  its 
m  the  circumstance  of  Paris's  having  landed 
i  was  said,  in  company  with  Helens,  when  they 
were  fleeing*  from  Sparta.    (Plin.,  4,  12. — Mela,  2, 
7.)   Strabo,  who  follows  Artemidorus,  conceived  it 
was  the  Cranae  of  Homer.    (27.,  3, 444.)    Pliny  calls 
tt  Mac ris     The  modem  name  is  Alacronist. 

Helbvos,  an  eminent  soothsayer,  son  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  and  the  only  one  of  their  Hons  who  survived 
the  siege  of  Troy.  He  was  so  chagrined,  according 
to  some,  at  having  failed  to  obtain  Helen  in  marriage 
after  the  death  of  Paris,  that  he  retired  to  Mount  Ida, 
and  was  there,  by  the  advice  of  Catenas,  surprised  and 
earned  away  to  the  Grecian  camp  by  Ulysses.  Among 
other  prediction*,  Helenas  declared  that  Troy  could 
not  be  taken  unless  Phil-Ktetes  could  be  prevailed  on 
to  quit  his  retreat  and  repair  to  the  siege.'  After  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  he,  together  with  Andromache, 
<WI  to  tho  share  of  Pyrrbus, -whose  favour  ha  concili- 


ated by  deterring  him  from  sailing  with  the  rest  )l  ttu 
Greeks,  who  (he  foretold;  would  be  exposed  U  a  se- 
vere tempest  on  leaving  the  Trojan  shore.  Pjrrbu.-. 
not  only  manifested  his  gratitude  by  giving  him  An 
dromache  in  marriage,  but  nominated  him  his  succes- 
sor in  the  kingdom  of  Epirus,  to  the  exclusion  of  bis 
son  Motossus,  who  did  not  ascend  the  throne  until  af- 
ter the  death  of  Helenus.  A  son  named  Cestrinu* 
was  the  offspring  of  the  union  of  Helenus  with  An- 
dromache. ( Vtrg.,  JEn.,  3,  294,  seqq. — Consult  the 
authorities  quoted  by  fleyne,  Excurs.  10,  ad  JEn.,  3.) 

Hsludes,  I.  the  daughters  of  the  Sun  and  Cly- 
mene.  They  were  three  in  number,  Lampetie,  Phae- 
tusa,  and  Lampetbuea ;  or  seven,  according  to  Hygi- 
nus,  Merope,  Hebe,  ./Egle,  Lampetie,  Pha?be,  /Ethe 
ria,  and  Dioxippe.  They  were  so  afflicted  at  the  death 
of  their  brother  Pbaethon  ( Ktd.  Pbaethon),  that  tbey 
were  changed  by  the  gods  into  poplars,  and  their  tears 
into  amber,  on  the  banks  of  the  nver  Po.  (Ovid,  Met., 
3,340  — Hygin.Jab.,  164.)— II.  Children  of  the  Sun 
and  the  nymph  Rhodus.  They  were  seven  in  number, 
and  were  fabled  to  have  been  the  first  inhabitants  of 
the  island  of  Rhodes.    (Fid.  Rhodus.) 

Hi li ast A,  a  name  given  to  the  judges  of  the  most 
numerous  tribunal  at  Athens.  (Harpocr.,  p.  138. — 
Bekk.,  Anted.  Gr.,  p.  310,  32.)  Of  all  the  courts 
which  took  cognisance  of  civil  affairs,  the  TiXiata  was 
tho  most  celebrated  and  frequented.  It  derived  its 
name,  duo  rov  dXi&oQai,  from  the  thronging  of  the 
people ;  or,  according  to  others,  dno  rov  qXiov,  from 
the  sun,  because  it  was  in  an  open  place,  and  expound 
to  the  sun's  rays.  (Dorr.,  ad  Charit.,  p.  242.)  The 
judges,  or,  rather,  jurymen  of  the  Helica,  amounted  in 
all  to  6000,  being  citizens  of  above  thirty  years  of  age 
selected  snnuslly  by  the  nine  archone  and  their  secre- 
tary ;  probably  600  from  each  tribe.  The  Heliaate 
however,  seldom  all  met,  being  formed  into  ten  divis- 
ions, the  complement  of  each  of  which  was  strictK 
600,  although  it  varied  according  to  circumstances  , 
sometimes  diminishing  to  200  or  400,  while  on  othei 
occasions  it  appears  to  have  been  raised  to  1000  ot 
1500,  by  the  union  of  two  or  three  divisions.  The 
1000,  therefore,  to  make  up  the  full  6000,  must  have 
acted  as  supernumeraries.  ( Wacksmuik,  HeUen.  Al- 
terthumsk.,  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  314.)  Every  one  to  whose 
lot  it  fell  to  serve  as  juryman,  received,  after  taking  the 
oath,  a  tablet  inscribed  with  his  name,  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  division  to  which  he  was  to  belong  during 
the  year.  On  the  morning  of  every  court  day,  re- 
course was  again  had  to  lots,  to  decide  in  which  court 
the  divisions  should  respectively  sit  for  that  day. — For 
other  particulars,  consult  Hermann,  Polit.  Antiq.,  p 
266. — Tutmann,  DarsteU.  der  Gr.  Staatsver/.,  p.  213, 
seqq. 

HblIce,  I.  another  name  for  the  Ursa  Major,  or 
"  Greater  Bear."  (Vid.  Arc  to*. ) — II.  One  of  the  cbiel 
cities  of  Achaia,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  Sinus  Co- 
rinthiacus,  near  Bura.  (Herod,,  1,  46.)  It  was  cele- 
brated for  the  temple  and  worship  of  Neptune,  thence 
called  Heliconius.  Here  also  the  general  meeting  of 
tho  Ionians  was  convened,  while  yet  in  tho  possession 
of  iEgialus,  and  the  festival  which  then  took  place  is 
supposed  to  have  resembled  that  of  the  Panionia,  which 
they  instituted  afterward  in  Asia  Minor.  (Pausan., 
7,  24. — Strab.,  884.)  A  prodigious  influx  of  the  sea, 
caused  by  a  violent  earthquake,  overwhelmed  arx 
completely  destroyed  Hclice  two  years  before  tbo  bat- 
tle of  Leuctra,  B.C.  373.  The  details  of  thia  catas- 
trophe will  be  found  in  Pausanias  (7,  24)  and  iElian 
(Hist.  Anim.,  11,  19).  It  was  said,  that  some  vesti- 
ges of  the  submerged  city  were  to  be  seen  long  aftet 
the  terrible  event  had  taken  place.  (Ori4,  Met.,  16, 
293.)  Eratosthenes,  as  Strabo  reports,  beheld  the  site 
of  this  sncient  city,  and  be  was  assured  by  mariner* 
that  the  bronze  statue  of  Neptune  waa  still  visible  be 
ncath  the  waters,  holding  an  hippoeampe,  or  sea  bora* 
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vi  hie  hand,  and  that  it  formed  a  dangerous  ahoal  for 
their  vessels.  Heraclides,  of  Pontus,  relates  that  this 
duster,  which  took  place  in  bis  time,  occurred  during 
the  night ;  the  town,  and  all  that  lay  between  it  and 
the  sea,  a  distance  of  twelve  stadia,  being  inundated 
in  an  instant.  Two  thousand  workmen  were  after- 
ward  sent  by  the  Acbwans  to  recover  the  deed  bodies, 
but  without  success.  The  same  writer  affirmed,  that 
this  inundation  was  commonly  attributed  to  divine 
vengeance,  in  consequence  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hel- 
ice  having  obstinately  refused  to  deliver  up  the  statue 
of  Neptune  and  a  model  of  the  Temple  to  the  lonians 
after  they  had  settled  in  Asia  Minor,  (ap.  Strah.,  385. 
—Compare  the  remarks  of  Bernkmrdy,  Eratostkeniea,  p.  I 
84.— IHod.  Sic,  IS,  49.— Pausan.,  7,  24 —.Eltan,  H.  \ 
A.,  11,  19.)  Seneca  affirms,  that  Callisthenes  the 
philosopher,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  wrote  a  voluminous  work  on  the  destruction  of 
Helice  (9,  23. — Compare  Aristot.,  de  Muni.,  c.  4. — 
Pottfb.,  2,  41).  Pausanias  informs  us,  that  there  was 
still  s  small  village  of  th«i  ssme  name  close  to  the 
sea,  and  forty  stadia  from  vEgium.  {Cramer's  An- 
cient Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  61.) 

Helicon,  a  famous  mountain  in  Bceotia,  near  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth.  It  was  sarrcd  to  Apollo  and  the 
Muses,  who  were  thenco  called  Hcliconiades.  This 
mountain  was  famed  for  the  purity  of  its  air,  the  abun- 
dance of  its  waters,  its  fertile  valleys,  the  goodness 
of  its  shades,  and  the  beauty  of  the  venerable  trees 
which  clothed  its  sides.  Strabo  (409)  affirms,  that  Hel- 
icon nearly  equals  in  height  Mount  Parnassus,  and  re- 
tains its  snow  during  a  great  part  of  the  year.  Pau- 
sanias observes  (9,  28),  that  no  mountain  of  Greece 
produces  such  a  variety  of  plants  and  shrubs,  though 
none  of  a  poisonous  nature ;  on  the  contrary,  several 
have  the  property  of  counteracting  the  effects  produced 
by  the  sting  or  bite  of  venomous  reptiles.  On  the 
summit  was  the  grove  of  tho  Muses,  where  these  di- 
vinities had  their  statues,  and  where  also  were  statues 
of  Apollo  and  Mercury,  of  Bacchus  by  Lysippos,  of 
Orpheus,  and  of  famous  poets  and  musicians.  (Pau- 
san., 9,  30.)  A  little  below  the  grove  was  the  fount- 
ain of  Aganippe  The  source  Hippocrene  was  about 
twenty  stadia  above  the  grove ;  it  is  said  to  have  burst 
forth  when  Pegasus  struck  his  foot  into  the  ground. 
{Pausan.,  9,  31. — Strab.,  9,410.)  These  two  springs 
supplied  two  small  rivers  named  Olmius  and  Perm  ca- 
sus, which,  after  uniting  their  waters,  flowed  into  tho 
lake  Copals,  near  Haliartus.  Hesiod  makes  mention 
of  these  his  favourite  haunts  in  the  opening  of  bis 
Theogonia.  The  modern  name  of  Helicon  ia  Palao- 
txntni  or  Zagora.  The  latter  ia  the  more  general  ap- 
pellation :  the  name  of  Paleovouni  is  more  correctly 
applied  to  that  part  of  the  mountain  which  is  near  the 
modem  village  Kakosis,  that  stands  on  the  site  of  an- 
cient Thisbe.  (Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  2,  p. 
204.— Compare  DodweU,  Tour,  vol  I,  p.  260.)— II. 
A  river  of  Macedonia,  near  Dium,  the  same,  according 
to  Pausanias  (9,  30),  with  the  Baphyrus.  The  same 
author  informs  us,  that,  after  flowing  for  a  distance 
of  seventy-five  stadia,  it  loses  itself  under  ground 
for  the  space  of  twenty-two  stadia ;  it  is  navigable  on 
its  reappearance,  and  is  then  called  Baphyrus.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Clarke,  it  is  now  known  as  the  Mauro 
nero.    (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1.  p.  209.) 

HeliconiIdbs,  a  name  given  to  the  Muses,  from 
their  fabled  residence  on  Mount  Helicon,  which  was 
sacred  to  them.    (Lueret.,  3,  1050 ) 

Hbxiodoius,  I.  a  Greek  poet,  sixteen  hexameters 
of  whose  are  cited  by  Stobssus  (Serm.,  98),  containing 
a  description  of  that  part  of  Campania  situate  between 
the  Lucrine  Lake  and  Putcoli,  and  where  Cicero  had 
a  country  residence.  The  verses  in  question  make 
j»rticular  mention  of  certain  mineral  waters  at  the 
»oot  of  Mount  Gyarus,  reputed  to  have  a  salutary  effect 
t\  rases  of  ophthalmia.    Now,  as  these  waters  were 
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Antistius  Vetus  (Pit*.,  31,  1),  the  poet  H< 
must  have  been  subsequent  to  Cicero's  tunc,  while,  oo 
the  other  hand,  the  elegnnco  of  his  description  forbids 
his  being  placed  lower  than  the  first  or  second  century 
of  our  era.  Some  suppose  him  to  have  been  the  same 
with  the  rhetorician  Hehodoros  mentioned  by  Horace 
(Sat.,  1, 5,  2),  as  one  of  the  companions  of  his  journey 
to  Brundiaium.  (SehW,  Htst  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  65, 
seqq.) — II.  An  Athenian  physician,  of  whom  Galen 
makes  mention  (De  Antil,  2,  p.  77,  td.  Aid.),  and 
who  also  wrote  a  didactic  poem,  under  the  title  of  'Ajto- 
Xvrtxd, "  justification,"  of  which  Galen  cites  seven  hex- 
ameters. The  fragment  preserved  by  Btooaua,  and 
alluded  to  m  the  preceding  article,  might  have  belonged, 
perhaps,  to  thia  Heliodoms,  and  not  to  the  individual 
mentioned  under  No.  I.  (Compare  Meineke,  Com- 
menl.  mise.  fast.,  1,  Hake,  1822,  p.  36,  and  also  the 
addenda  to  that  work  )— HI.  A  native  of  Larisaa,  whe 
has  left  us  a  treatise  on  optics,  under  the  title  of  Kef- 
aXata  ruv  'OirrtK&y,  which  ia  scarcely  anything  more 
than  an  abridgment  of  the  optical  work  ascribed  to  Eo- 
clid.  Ho  cites  the  optics  of  Ptolemy.  The  time 
when  he  flourished  is  uncertain ;  from  the  manner, 
however,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Tiberius,  it  is  probable 
that  he  lived  a  long  time  after  that  emperor.  Oriba 
sius  his  preserved  for  us  a  fragment  of  another  won 
of  Heltodoms's,  entitled  n«pi  diafopde  aarafmouCtv 
This  fragment  treata  of  the  Koxteae,  a  machine  for 
drawing  water  furnished  with  a  screw.  Some  MSS 
call  this  writer  Damianus  Heliodorus.  The  beet  edi 
tion  ia  that  of  Bartholini,  Paris,  1657, 4to.  The  work 
also  appears  in  the  Opuscule  Mythologtea.  Ethica  et 
Pkysica,  of  Gale,  C<mtabr.,  1670,  12mo. — IV.  A 
Greek  romance-writer,  who  was  born  at  Emesa  m 
Phoenicia,  and  flourished  under  tho  Emperors  Tfaeodo 
sius  and  Arcadius  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century. 
He  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  bishop  of  Tricca  in 
Thessaly  (Socrates,  Hist.  Ecelts),  and  ia  supposed  to 
have  written  an  Ismbic  poem  on  Alchymy,  entitled, 
llepl  «ft  ruv  filooojav  fiwjTirfjc  -rr*vi7f,  On  Um 
occult  science  of  the  philosophers."  It  contains  169 
verses.  The  authorship  of  this  poem  is  assigned  to 
Heliodorus  by  Gcorgios  Cedrenus  (compare  Amyot's 
remarks  in  his  French  translation  of  the  yEthiopica) ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  Cedrenus,  this 
point  has  never  been  clearly  ascertained.  Heliodoraa 
is  better  known  as  the  author  of  a  Greek  romance,  en- 
titled, KldiOTTtnA,  being  the  history  of  Theagenes  and 
Chariclca,  the  latter  a  daughter  of  a  king  of  ^Ethiopia. 
It  is  in  ten  books.  This  work  was  unknown  in  the 
West  until  a  soldier  of  Anspach,  under  the  Margrave 
Casimir  of  Brandenburgh,  assisting  at  the  pillage  of 
the  library  of  Matthias  Corvinus,  at  Buda,  in  1526, 
being  attracted  by  the  rich  binding  of  a  manuscript, 
carried  it  off.  He  sold  the  prize  afterward  to  Vincent 
ObsopsMis,  who  published  it  at  Basle  in  1534.  This 
wae  the  celebrated  romance  of  Heliodorus.  "Until 
this  period,"  observes  Huet,  in  his  treatise  on  the  ori- 
gin of  romances,  "  nothing  had  been  seen  better  con 
cctved,  or  better  executed,  thsn  these  adventures  of 
Theagenes  and  Chariclea.  Nothing  can  be  more 
chaste  than  their  loves,  in  which  the  author's  own  vir- 
tuous mind  assists  the  religion  of  Christianity,  which 
he  professed,  in  diffusing  over  the  whole  work  that  err 
of  konniteti,  in  which  almost  all  the  earlier  romances 
are  deficient.  The  incidents  are  numerous,  novel, 
probable,  and  skilfully  unfolded.  Tbe  denouement  is 
admirable ;  it  is  natural ;  it  grows  out  of  the  subject, 
and  is  in  the  highest  degree  touching  and  pathetic.' 
Scholl  (Hist.  Lilt.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  n  229)  remarks,  that 
"  the  romance  of  Heliodorus  is  well  conceived,  and 
wrought  up  with  great  power ;  the  episodes  are  to  the 
purpose,  and  the  characters  and  manners  of  the  per 
»onages  skilfully  sustained."    "No  one  can  doubt' 
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Villcmain,  "that  Heliodorus,  when  he  wrote 
the  work,  wu  at  least  initiated  in  Christian  senti- 
ments.   This  is  felt  by  a  kind  of  moral  purity  which 
:ontrast»  strongly  with  the  habitual  license  of  the 
Greek  fables;  and  the  style  even,  as  the  learned  Coray 
remarks,  contains  many  expressions  familiar  to  the  ec- 
clesias'-icai  writers.    This  styie  is  pure,  polished,  sym- 
met'xal ;  and  the  language  of  love  receives  a  charac- 
ter if  delicacy  and  reserve,  which  is  very  rare  among 
the  writers  of  antiquity."    It  must  not  be  disguised, 
however,  that  Huet,  a  courtier  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the 
contemporary  and  admirer  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scu- 
dery,  judged  after  tbo  models  of  romance  which  were 
fashionable  in  his  own  century.    Poetry,  battles,  cap- 
tivities, and  recognitions  fill  up  the  piece ;  there  is  no 
picture  of  the  mind,  no  history  of  the  character  carried 
on  with  the  development  of  the  action.    The  incidents 
point  to  no  particular  era  of  society,  although  the  learn- 
ed in  history  may  perceive,  from  the  tone  of  sentiment 
throughout,  that  the  struggle  bad  commenced  between 
the  pure  and  lofty  spirit  of  Christianity  and  the  grosa- 
neas  of  pagan  idolatry.    Egypt,  as  Viliemain  remarks, 
is  neither  ancient  Egypt,  nor  the  Egypt  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, nor  the  Egypt  of  the  Romans.   Athens  is  nei- 
ther Athens  fren  nor  Athens  conquered:  in  short, 
there  is  no  individuality  either  in  the  places  or  persons; 
and  the  vague  pictures  of  the  French  romances  of  the 
seventeenth  century  give  scarcely  a  caricatured  idea 
of  the  model  from  which  they  were  drawn. — It  may 
not  be  amiss  to  mention  here  an  incident  relative  to 
the  pott  Racine  and  the  work  of  Heliodorus  which  we 
have  been  considering.    When  Racine  was  at  Port 
Koyal  learning  Greek,  his  imagination  almost  smoth- 
ered to  death  by  the  dry  erudition  of  the  pious  fathers, 
he  laid  bold  instinctively  on  the  romance  of  Heliodo- 
rus, as  the  only  prop  by  which  he  might  be  preserved 
for  bis  high  destiny,  even  then,  perhaps,  shadowed  dim- 
ly forth  in  his  youthful  mind.    A  tale  of  fore,  how- 
ever, surprised  in  the  hands  of  a  Christian  boy,  filled 
'tis  instructors  with  horror,  and  the  book  was  seized 
and  thrown  into  the  fire.    Another  and  another  copy 
met  the  same  fate  ;  and  poor  Racine,  thus  excluded 
from  the  benefits  of  the  common  typographical  art, 
primed  the  romance  on  his  memory.   A  first  love,  woo- 
ed by  stealth,  and  won  in  difficulty  and  danger,  is  always 
among  the  last  to  loose  her  hold  on  the  atkettona;  and 
Racine,  in  riper  age,  often  fondly  recurred  to  his  for- 
bidden studies  at  Port  Royal.    Prom  early  youth,  his 
son  tells  us,  he  bad  conceived  an  extraordinary  pas- 
sion for  Heliodorus;  be  admired  both  his  style  and 
the  wonderful  art  with  which  the  fable  is  conducted. 
— In  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Nicephorus  Calistua, 
a  story  is  told  of  Heliodorus,  which,  if  true,  would  ex- 
hibit, on  the  part  of  .the  Thessahan  church,  somewhat 
jf  the  fanatical  spirit  which  in  Scotland  expelled  Home 
from  the  administration  of  the  altar.    Some  young 
pertons  having  fallen  into  peril  through  the  reading  of 
rack  works,  it  was  ordered  by  the  provincial  council, 
that  all  books  whoso  tendency  it  might  be  to  incite  the 
nti^g  generation  to  love,  should  be  bumed,  snd  their 
tumors,  if  ecclesiastics,  deprived  of  their  dignities. 
Heliodorus,  rejecting  the  alternative  which  was  offered 
him  of  suppressing  his  romance,  lost  his  bishopric. 
This  story,  however,  is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  ro- 
mance itself,  as  Bayle  has  shown,  by  proving  that  the 
requisition  to  suppress  it  could  neither  nave  been  given 
nor  refused  at  a  lime  when  the  work  was  sprer  1  over 
■II  Greece.    {Foreign  Quarterly  Renew,  No.  9,  p. 
135,  ttqq.) — Various  editions  have  been  published  of 
■he  romance  of  Heliodorus.    The  best  is  that  of  Coray, 
Paris,  1804,  2  vols.  8vo.    The  edition  of  Mitscher- 
lich,  Argent,  1798,  2  vols.  8vo,  forming  part  of  his 
Erotici  Graect,  is  not  held  in  much  estimation. 

Hsuooasalos  or  Elaoasalos,  I.  a  deity  among 
ihe  Pooraiciana.    This  deity,  according  to  Cspitolinus 
(VtL  Uaenn.,  e.  9)  and  Aurelius  Victor,  was  the 
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San.  Lampridius,  however  (Fu.  Hetwg..  C-  I),  true 
tuates  between  the  Sun  and  Jupiter,  while  Siertianot 
(Vtl.  Caraeail.,  c.  11)  leaves  it  uncertain.  The  or* 
thography  of  the  name  is  also  disputed,  some  writing  it 
Elagabalus,  others  Eleagabalus  snd  Alagabalus.  Sca- 
liger  (ad  Euseb.,  p.  212)  makes  the  name  of  this  di- 
vinity equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  Elah-Gebal.,  i.  e. 
"Gebahtarum  Detu."  (Consult,  for  other  eiymologief 
of  the  term,  the  remarks  of  Hamaker,  Miecell.  Pha- 
nic.,  p.  1 19,  etqq.)  Herodian  gives  us  an  accurate 
description  of  the  form  under  which  this  deity  was 
worshipped  (5,  8,  1Q,  eeqq.);  he  also  informs  us  that 
by  this  appellation  the  Sun  was  meant,  sod  that  the 
deity  in  question  was  revered  not  only  by  the  Syr- 
ians, but  that  the  native  satraps  and  barbarian  kings 
were  accustomed  to  send  splendid  presents  to  his 
shrine.  According  to  Herodian,  the  god  H<:lio^abalus 
was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  large  black  stone, 
round  below,  and  terminating  above  in  a  point;  in 
other  words,  of  a  conical  shape.  This  description  is 
confirmed  by  the  medals  of  Emesa,  the  principal  seal 
of  his  worship,  on  which  the  ccricat  atone  is  repre- 
sented. So  also,  on  the  medals  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
struck  in  this  same  city,  sn  eagle  appears  perched  on 
a  cone.  (ilionnet.,  Rec.  de  Med.,  vol.  b,ja.  227, 
eeqq.)  The  same  thing  appears  on  medals  or  Cara- 
calla (Id.,  p.  229,  n.  608),  and  on  one  (n.  607),  an  eagle 
with  expanded  wings  stands  before  a  conical  stone  in 
the  middle  of  a  hexsstyle  temple.— II.  M.  Aurelius 
Antoninus,  a  Roman  emperor.  He  was  the  grandson 
of  Mesa,  sister  to  the  Empress  Julia,  the  wife  of  Sep- 
timius  Sever  us.  Mxaa  had  two  daughters,  Sosmis  or 
Semiamire,  the  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  article, 
and  Mammcs.  mother  of  Alexander  Severus.  The 
true  name  of  Heliogabalua  was  Varius  Avitus  Bassia- 
nus,  and  he  was  reported  to  have  been  the  illegitimate 
son  of  Caracalla.  He  was  born  at  Antioch,  A.D. 
204.  Msssa  took  care  of  his  infancy,  and  placed  bim, 
when  five  years  of  age,  in  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Emesa,  to  be  educsted  ss  s  priest ;  and  through  her 
influence  he  was  made,  while  yet  a  boy,  high-priest  ol 
the  Son.  That  divinity  was  called  in  Syria  Helagabal 
or  ElagabaL,  whence  the  young  Varius  assumed  the 
name  of  Hetiogabalus  or  Elagabalu*.  After  the  death 
of  Caracalla  and  the  elevation  of  Macrinus,  the  latter 
having  incurred  by  his  severity  the  dislike  of  the  so1- 
diers,  M«sa  availed  herself  of  this  feeling  to  induct 
the  officers  to  rise  in  favour  of  her  grandson,  whom 
she  presented  to  them  as  the  son  of  tbo  murdered  Car- 
acalla. HeliogabaluB,  who  was  then  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legion  stationed 
at  Emesa.  Having  put  himself  at  their  bead,  he  was 
attacked  by  Macrinus,  who  st  first  had  the  advantage ; 
but  he  and  his  mother  Soasmis,  with  great  spirit,  brought 
the  soldiers  again  to  the  charge,  and  defeated  Macri- 
nus, who  was  overtaken  in  his  flight  and  put  to  death, 
A.D.  218.  Heliogabalua,  having  entered  Antioch, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  senate,  professing  to  take  for  his 
model  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  a  name  revered  at 
Rome  ;  and  he  also  assumed  that  emperors  name. 
The  senate  acknowledged  him,  and  he  set  out  for 
Rome,  but  tarried  several  months  on  his  way  amir1 
festivities  and  amusements,  and  at  last  stopped  at  Ni 
comedia  for  the  winter.  In  the  following  year  be  ar 
rived  at  Rome,  and  began  a  career  of  debauchery,  ex 
travagance,  and  cruelty,  which  lasted  the  remaining 
three  years  of  his  reign,  and  the  disgusting  details  or 
which  sre  given  by  Lampridius,  Herodian,  and  Dra 
Cassius.  Some  critics  have  imagined,  especially  from 
the  shortness  of  his  reign,  that  there  must  be  some  ex- 
aggeration in  these  accounts,  for  he  could  hardly  have 
done,  in  so  short  a  time,  all  the  mischief  that  is  attrib- 
uted to  him.  That  he  was  extremely  dissolute,  end  to- 
I  tally  unfit  for  reigning,  is  certain ;  snd  this  is  not  to  be 
I  wondered  at,  from  his  previous  Eastern  education,  his 
[extrerre  youth,  the  corrupt  exaraplo  of  hit  mother  hia 
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elevation,  and  the  general  profligacy  of  toe 
He  •unrounded  himself  with  gladiators,  actors, 
and  other  base  favourites,  who  made  an  unworthy  use 
of  their  influence.  He  married  several  wives,  among 
others  a  Vestal.  The  imperial  palace  became  a  scene 
of  debauch  and  open  prostitution.  Heliogabeloa,  being 
attached  to  the  superstitions  of  the  East,  raised  a  tem- 
ple on  the  Palatine  Hill  to  the  Syrian  god  whose  name 
be  bore,  and  plundered  the  temples  of  the  Roman  gods 
1 3  enrich  his  own.  He  put  to  death  many  senators ; 
te  established  a  senate  of  women,  under  the  presidency 
of  his  mother  Socmis,  which  body  decided  all  questions 
relative  to  female  dresser,  visits,  precedences,  amuse- 
ments, dec.  He  wore  bis  pontifical  vest  as  bigb-nriest  of 
the  Sun,  with  a  rich  tiara  on  his  head.  Hi*  grandmother 
Maesa,  seeing  bis  folly,  thought  of  conciliating  the  Ro- 
mans by  associating  with  him,  as  Coser,  bis  younger 
cousin,  Alexander  Severus,  who  soon  became  a  favour- 
ite with  the  peoplo.  Heliogabalus,  who  bad  consented 
to  the  association,  became  afterward  jealous  of  his 
cousin,  and  wished  to  deprive  him  of  his  honours,  but 
he  could  not  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Konate.  His 
next  measure  was  to  spread  the  report  of  Alexander's 
death,  which  produced  an  insurrection  among  the  prae- 
torians^ And  Heliogabalua,  having  repaired  to  the 
camp  to  quell  the  mutiny,  was  murdered,  together  with 
his  mother  and  favourites,  and  his  body  was  thrown 
into  the  Tiber,  A.D.  883.  Ho  was  succeeded  by 
Alexander  Severus.;  Heliogabalua  was  eighteen  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  hia  death,  and  had  reigned  three 
years,  nine  months,  snd  four  days.  (Lamprid ,  Vit. 
Htliogab. — Herodian,  5,  3,  seqq. — Die  Cat*.,  78,  30, 
seqq.—  Id.,  79,  1,  seqq.) 

Hkliop5lis,  a  famous  city  of  Egypt,  situate  a  little 
to  the  east  of  the  spex  of  the  Delta,  not  far  from  mod- 
ern Cairo.  (Strab.,  805.)  In  Hebrew  it  is  styled 
On  or  Aun.  ( Well's  Sacred  Geography,  s.  v. — Ex- 
curt.,  560. — Compare  the  remarks  of  CeUarius,  Gcog. 
Anew.,  vol.  1,  p.  808.)  In  the  Septusgint  it  is  call- 
ed  Heliopoha  ('HAidiroArf),  or  the  city  of  the  Sun. 
{ScUeusiur,  Lex.  Vet.  Test.,  vol.  3,  p.  30,  ed.  GUtp. 
—In  Jeremiah,  xliii.,  13,  "  Beth  Shemim,"  i.e.,  Domus 
Solis. )  Herodotus  also  mentions  it  by  this  name,  and 
speaks  of  its  inhabitants  as  being  the  wisest  and  most 
ingenious  of  ell  the  Egyptians  (3,  3. — Compare  Nte. 
Damascenus,  in  Euseb.,  Prep.  Evang.,  9,  16).  Ac- 
cording to  Berosus,  this  was  the  city  of  Moses.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  place  of  resort  for  sll  the  Greeks  who 
visited  Egypt  for  instruction.  Hither  came  Herodo- 
tus, Plato,  Eudoxus,  and  others,  and  imbibed  much  of 
the  learning  which  they  afterward  disseminated  among 
their  own  countrymen.  Plato,  in  particular,  resided 
here  three  years.  The  city  was  built,  according  to 
Strabo  (/.  c),  on  a  long,  artificial  mound  of  earth,  ao 
as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  inundations  of  the  Nile. 
It  bad  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  a  famous  temple  of 
.be  Sun.  In  this  temple  was  fed  and  adored  the  sa- 
jred  ox  Mnevis,  as  Apis  was  at  Memphis.  This  city 
was  laid  waste  with  fire  and  aword  by  Cambysex,  and 
its  college  of  priests  all  slaughtered.  Strabo  saw  it 
•n  a  deserted  state,  and  shorn  of  all  its  splendour. 
Heliopolis  was  famed  also  for  its  fountain  of  excellent 
jvaVer,  which  still  remains,  and  gave  riso  to  the  sub- 
sequent Arabic  name  of  the  place,  Am  Shems,  or  the 
fountain  of  the  sou.  The  modem  name  is  Matoreo, 
or  cool  water.  For  some  valuable  remarks  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Heliopolis,  in  opposition  to  Larcher  and 
Bryant,  consult  Clarke3*  Travels,  voL  5,  prof.,  xv., 
seqq.,  and  p.  140,  tn  Metis.  Larcber  erroneously  pre- 
tends, that  Heliopolis  was  situate  within  the  Delta,  and 
that  Matarea  stands  on  the  site  of  an  insignificant 
town  of  the  same  name,  which  has  been  confounded 
with  the  more  ancient  city.  A  solitary  obelisk  is  sll 
that  remains  at  the  present  day  of  this  once  celebrated 
place  Other  monuments,  however,  exist  no  doubt 
*  this  pillar,  concealed  only  by  a  thin  superficies 


of  soil  For  a  description  of  this  ooelisk,  consult  cam 
work  of  ibe  (earned  traveller  just  mentioned,  vol.  6,  p 
143. — II.  A  celebrated  city  of  Syria,  southwest  ol 
Emeea,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Oronles.  Its  Gre- 
cian name,  Heliopolia  ('HXiovTroXtf),  "City  of  the 
Sun,"  is  merely  a  translation  of  the  native  term  Baal- 
beck,  which  appellation  the  ruins  at  the  present  day 
retain.  Heliopolis  was  famed  for  its  temple  of  the 
Sun,  erected  by  Antoninus  Pius  (Malaia,  Chrom.,  11, 
p.  1 19),  and  the  ruins  of  Una  celebrated  pile  still  attest 
Its  former  magnificence.  V onus  was  also  revered  in 
this  city,  and  its  maidens  were  therefore  said  to  be 
the  fairest  in  the  land.  (EzpcsUio  Mundt,  etc.,  Ge- 
ne*., p.  14.) 

HklIdm,  a  name  given  to  the  mouth  of  the  Maese 
in  Germany.    (Pltn.,  4,  15.) 

Hilius  ('HAior),  the  Greek  name  of  the  Sun  or 
Apollo. 

HbllanTous,  a  Greek  historian,  a  native  of  MyU- 
lene,  who  flourished  about  460  B.C.  Ho  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  various  countries,  both  Grecian  and  Barba 
rian,  in  which  he  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  He- 
catasus  and  Hippy s.  Various  productions  of  his  ere 
referred  to  by  the  ancient  writers,  under  the  titles  of 
Aiyvnrtaxd,  AioAuta,  'hpyohma,  dec.  In  order  Ui 
arrange  his  narratives  in  chronological  order,  be  mad", 
uae  of  the  catalogue  of  the  priestesses  of  Juno  at  Ar- 
got, deposited  in  the  temple  at  S  icy  on.  This  is  tho 
first  attempt  that  we  find  of  the  employment  of  chro 
nology  in  history. — According  to  the  ordinary  derive* 
tion  of  this  name,  from  'EXaoc,  "  Greece"  and  vuc». 
"  victory,"  the  penult  ought  to  be  long.  As,  however, 
Hellanicus  was  of  uEolic  origin,  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble, as  Store  remsrks,  that  his  name  is  the  ^Eolic 
form  merely  of  'KJiXrjviKOf,  and  hence  has  the  penult 
short.  Lobeck  {ad  Pkryn,,  p.  670)  opposes  this,  how- 
ever, and  derives  the  name  from  'EXAdc  and  vtcv,  as 
above,  citing  at  the  same  time  Tsetses  (Pos thorn  . 

778),  with  whom  it  occurs  as  a  fourth  Epilrile  (  

—  — ').  And  hence  Pas  sow  (Lex.  Gr.)  considers  the 
penult  doubtfol.  The  opinion  of  Stun,  however, 
seems  more  deserving  of  being  followed.— The  frag- 
ments wbicb  remain  of  the  writings  of  Hdlanicus  were 
published  by  Sturx  m  1787,  Ltps..8*o  ;  and  a  sec- 
ond edition  in  1836.  They  are  given  also  in  the  Mu- 
seum CrUicum,  vol.  3,  p.  90,  seqq.,  Cambr.,  1836. 

H xLLss,  a  term  first  spoiled  to  a  city  and  region  of 
Thcssaly,  in  the  district  of  Phtbiotis,  bat  afterward  ex 
tended  to  all  Theesaly,  and  finally  made  a  general  ap- 
pellation for  the  wboie  of  Greece.  "  It  is  universally 
acknowledged,"  observes  Cramer,  44  that  the  name  of 
Hellas,  which  afterward  served  to  designate  the  whole 
of  what  we  now  call  Greece,  was  originally  applied  to 
a  particular  district  of  Theesaly.  At  that  early  period, 
aa  we  are  assured  by  Thucydides,  the  common  de- 
nomination of  Hellenes  had  not  yet  been  received  in 
that  wide  acceptation  which  was  afterward  attached 
to  it,  but  each  separate  district  enjoyed  its  distinctive 
appellation,  derived  mostly  from  the  clan  by  which  it 
was  held,  or  from  the  chieftain  who  was  regarded  as 
the  parent  of  the  race.  In  proof  of  this  assertion  the 
historian  sppesls  to  Homer,  who,  though  much  later 
than  the  siege  of  Troy,  never  applies  a  common  term 
to  the  Greeks  in  general,  but  calls  them  Danat,  Ar- 
givi,  and  Achsei.  The  opinion  thua  advanced  by  Thu- 
cydides finds  support  in  Apollodorus,  who  stales,  tbU 
when  Homer  mentions  the  Hellenes,  we  must  under- 
stand him  as  referring  to  a  people  who  occupied  a  par 
tieular  district  in  Theesaly.  The  same  writer  ob- 
serves, that  it  is  only  from  the  time  of  Hesiod  and 
Arcbilcchus  that  we  hear  of  the  Panbellenea.  (Apol- 
tad.,  ap.  Strab.,  370.)  It  is  true  that  the  word  occurs 
in  our  present  copies  of  Homer,  aa  in  1L,  3,  530,  but 
Atistarchqs  and  other  critics  rejected  it  as  spurious. 
(Schol.  ad  II.,  I.  e.)  From  Strabo.  however,  we  learn 
that  this  was  a  disputed  point ;  and  hn  himself  seems 
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reclined  to  imagine  that  Homer  did  not  assign  to  the 
word  "E/./.af  so  limited  a  signification  as  Thucydides 
supposed  Bui,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Homer  in  regard  to  this  question,  we  can 
have  bo  doubt  as  to  the  extension  which  the  terms 
'EJJUc  and  'EV.jjver  acquired  in  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus, Scylai,  and  Thucydides.  Scylax,  whose  age  is 
disputed,  bat  of  whom  we  may  safely  affirm  that  he 
wrote  about  tbo  time  of  the  Peloponuesiari  war,  in- 
cludes under  Hellas  all  the  country  situated  south  of 
the  Ambracian  golf  and  the  Peneus.  (l'ertpl.,  p.  12, 
«/ 26.)  Herodotus  extends  its  limits sul I  farther  north, 
by  taking  in  Thesprotia  (8,  56),  or,  at  least,  that  part 
of  it  which  is  south  of  the  river  Acheron  (8, 47).  But 
it  is  more  usual  to  exclude  Epirus  from  Grecia  Pro- 
pria, and  to  place  its  northwestern  extremity  at  Ara- 
bracia,  on  the  Ionian  Sea,  while  Mount  Homole,  near 
the  month  of  the  Peneus,  was  looked  upon  as  forming 
its  boundary  on  the  opposite  side,  rhis  coincides 
with  the  statement  of  Scylax,  and  also  with  that  of 
Dtcearehus  in  his  descriptions  of  Greece  (v.  31,  seqo.) 
The  name  Gnecia,  whence  that  of  Greece  baa  de- 
scended unto  us,  waa  given  to  this  country  by  the 
Romans.  It  comes  from  the  Grasci,  one  of -the  an- 
cient tribea  of  Epirus  (Aristot.,  Meteor.,  I.  14),  who 
never  became  of  any  historical  importance,  but  whose 
name  must  at  some  period  have  been  extensively 
spread  on  the  western  coast,  since  the  inhabitants  of 
Italy  appear  to  have  known  the  country  at  first  under 
this 


1.  Hittory  of  Greece  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
Trojan  War. 

Tbo  people  whom  we  call  Greeks  (the  Hellenes) 
were  not  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
Among  tbe  names  of  the  many  tribes  which  are  said 
to  have  occupied  the  land  previous  to  the  Hellenes, 
the  most  celebrated  is  that  of  tbe  Pelasgi,  who  ap- 
pear to  have  been  settled  in  most  parts  of  Greece,  and 
from  whom  a  considerable  part  of  tbe  Greek  popula- 
tion was  probably  descended.  The  Cauconea,  Le- 
teges,  and  other  barbarous  tribea,  who  also  inhabited 
Greece,  are  all  regarded  by  a  modern  writer  ( Thirlicall, 
History  of  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  33-61)  as  parts  of  the 
Palasgic  nation.  He  remarks,  "that  the  name  Pelas- 
gians  was  a  general  one,  like  that  of  Saxons,  Franks, 
or  Alroaenni,  and  that  each  of  the  Pelaagian  tribea  had 
also  one  peculiar  to  itself."  All  tbeae  tribes,  bow- 
over,  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  power  of  the  Hel- 
lenes, who  eventually  spread  over  the  greater  part  of 
Greece  Their  original  seat  was,  according  to  Aris- 
totle {.Meteor.,  1,  14),  near  Dodona,  in  Epirus,  but  tbey 
first  appeared  in  the  south  of  Thessaly  about  B.C. 
1384,  according  to  tbe  received  chronology.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  common  method  of  the  Greeks,  of 
inventing  names  to  account  for  the  origin  of  nations, 
the  Hellenes  are  represented  aa  descended  from  Hel- 
len  who  had  three  sons,  Dorus,  Xuthus,  and  iEolua. 
Acba?us  and  Ion  are  represented  as  the  eons  of  Xu- 
tbos ;  and  from  these  (bar,  Dorus,  iEolus,  A  chat  us,  and 
Ion,  tbe  Dorians,  JEalians,  Achaans,  and  Ionian*  were 
descended,  who  formed  the  four  tribea  into  which  the 
Hellenic  nation  was  for  many  centuries  divided,  and  who 
were  distinguished  from  each  other  by  many  peculiari- 
ties in  language  and  institutions.  At  the  same  time 
that  the  Hellenic  race  waa  spreading  itself  over  the 
whole  land,  namerous  colonies  from  the  Kast  are  said  to 
hsve  settled  in  Greece,  and  to  their  influence  many  wri- 
ters hare  attributed  tfcs  civilization  of  the  inhabitants. 
Thus  we  rcsd  of  Egyptian  colonies  in  Argos  and  At- 
tics, of  a  Phoenician  colony  at  Thebes  in  Boeotia, 
and  of  a  Mysian  colony  led  by  Pelopa,  from  whom  the 
aoothem  part  of  Greece  derived  its  name  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  very  existence  of  these  colonies  has  boon 
doubted  by  some  writers ;  but,  though  the  evidence  of 
each  one  Individually  i.  perhaps  not  sufficient  to  satis-  j 


fy  a  critical  inquirer,  yet  the  uniform  tradition  ot  tb> 
Greeks  authorizes  us  in  the  belief,  that  Greece  did  is 
early  times  receive  colonies  from  the  East ;  a  supposi- 
tion which  is  not  in  itself  improbable,  considering  the 
proximity  of  the  Asiatic  coaat.  The  time  which 
elapsed  from  the  appearance  of  the  Hellenes  in  Thes- 
saly to  the  siege  of  Troy  is  ususlly  known  by  the 
name  of  tbe  Herne  Age.  Whatever  opinion  we  may 
form  of  the  Homeric  poems,  .it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  they  present  a  t  orrect  picture  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  sge  it:  which  tbe  poet  lived,  wlich,  in 
all  probability,  differed  little  from  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Heroic  Age.  Ino  state  of  soc.e. 
described  by  Homer  very  much  resembled  fust  which 
existed  in  Europe  during  the  feudal  agea.  No  great 
power  hail  yet  arisen  in  Greece ;  it  was  divided  into 
a  number  of  email  states  governed  by  hereditary  chiefs, 
whose  power  was  limited  by  a  martial  aristocracy. 
Piracy  waa  an  honourable  occupation,  and  war  the  do- 
light  of  noblo  souls.  Thucydides  informs  us  (1.  4), 
that  the  commencement  of  Graian  civilization  is  to  be 
dated  from  tbe  reign  of  Minos  of  Crete,  who  acquired 
a  naval  power  and  cleared  the  /Egean  Sea  of  pirates. 
Among  tbe  most  celebrated  heroes  of  his  period  were 
Bellerophon  and  Perseus,  whose  adventures  were  laid 
in  the  East ;  Theseus,  the  king  of  Athens,  and  Her- 
cules.  Tradition  also  preserved  the  account  of  expe- 
ditions undertaken  by  several  chiefs  united  together, 
such  as  that  of  the  Argonauts,  of  the  &kr  ageints 
Thebes,  and  of  the  Sioge  of  Troy,  B.C.  1184. 

2.  From  the  Siege  of  Troy  to  the  Commencement  of 
the  Persian  wars,  B.C.  600. 


tears, 

We  learn  from  Thucydides  (1,  12),  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Greece  was  in  a  very  unsettled  state  for  some 
time  after  tbe  Trojan  war.  Of  the  various  migrations 
which  appear  to  have  taken  place,  the  most  important 
in  their  consequences  were  those  of  the  Breotians  from 
Thessaly  into  the  country  afterward  called  Boeotia, 
and  of  the  Dorians  into  Peloponnesus,  the  former  ni 
tbe  sixtieth  and  the  latter  in  the  eightieth  year  after  tbe 
Trojan  war.  About  the  same  period  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  waa  colonized  by  the  Greeks. 
The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Bceotia,  who  had  been  driven 
oat  of  their  homes  by  tbe  invasion  of  the  Boeotians, 
together  with  some  /Loltans,  whence  it  haa  acquired 
the  name  of  tbe  iEolian  migration,  left  Bosotia  B.C. 
1124,  and  settled  in  Lesbos  and  the  northwestern 
corner  of  Asia  Minor.  They  were  followed  by  the 
Ionians  in  B.C.  1040,  who,  having  been  driven  from 
their  abode  on  the  Corinthian  Golf,  had  taken  refuge 
in  Attica,  whence  tbey  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor  and 
settled  on  the  Lydian  coast.  The  southwestern  part 
of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  waa  also  colonized  about 
the  same  period  by  Dorians.  Tbe  number  of  Greek 
colonies,  considering  tbe  extent  of  the  mother  country, 
was  very  great ;  and  the  readiness  with  which  the 
Greeks  left  their  homes  to  settle  in  foreign  parts  forms 
a  characteristic  feature  in  their  national  character.  In 
the  seventh  century  before  Christ  the  Greek  colonies 
took  another  direction :  Cyrano,  in  Africa,  was  found- 
ed by  tbe  inhabitante  of  There,  and  the  coasta  of  Sici- 
ly and  tbe  southern  part  of  Italy  became  studded  with 
so  many  Greek  citiea,  that  it  acquired  tbe  surname 
of  tbe  Great,  or  Greater,  Greece. — The  two  states  ol 
Greece  which  attained  the  greatest  historical  celebrity 
were  Sparta  and  Athens.  The  power  of  Athens  was 
of  later  growth ;  but  Sparta  had,  from  the  time  of  tbe 
l>orian  conquest,  taken  the  lead  among  tlx;  Pelopon- 
nesian  states,  a  position  which  she  maintained  by  the 
conquest  of  tbe  fertile  country  of  Messenis,  B.C.  688. 
Her  superiority  wss  probably  owing  to  the  nature  ol 
her  political  institutions,  which  are  said  to  have  been 


hied  on  a  firm  baais  by  her  celebrated  lawgiver  Ly- 
curgaa,  B.C.  884.    At  the  head  of  the  polity  were 
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ted  by  a  jealous  aristocracy.  Her  territories  were 
also  increased  by  tbe  conquest  of  Tegea  in  Arcadia.. 
Athens  only  rose  to  importance  in  the  century  prece- 
ding the  Persian  wars ;  but  even  in  this  period  her 
power  was  not  more  than  a  match  for  the  little  states 
of  Megaris  and  ^Egina.  The  city  was  long  harassed 
by  intestine  commotions  till  the  time  of  Solon,  B.C. 
694,  who  was  chosen  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  frame 
a  new  constitution  and  a  new  code  of  laws,  to  which 
mu:h  of  tbe  future  greatness  of  Athens  must  be  as- 
cribed. We  have  already  seen  that  the  kingly  form 
of  government  was  prevalent  in  the  Heroic  Age.  But, 
during  the  period  that  elapsed  between  tbe  Trojan 
war  and  tho  Persian  invasion,  hereditary  political  pow- 
er was  abolished  in  almost  all  the  Greek  states,  with 
the  exception  of  Sparta,  and  a  republican  form  of 
government  established  in  its  stead.  In  studying 
(he  history  of  the  Greeks,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  almost  every  city  formed  an  independent  state, 
and  that,  with  tho  exception  of  Athens  and  Sparta, 
which  exacted  obedience  from  the  other  towns  of  At- 
tica and  Laconia  respectively,  there  was  hardly  any 
state  which  possessed  more  than  a  few  miles  of  terri- 
tory. Frequent  ware  between  each  other  were  the 
almost  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  existence  of 
so  msny  small  states  nearly  equal  in  power.  Tbe 
evils  which  arose  from  this  state  of  things  were  partly 
remedied  by  the  influence  of  the  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil, and  by  the  religious  games  and  festivals  which 
were  held  at  stated  periods  in  different  psrts  of  Greece, 
and  during  the  celebration  of  which  no  wars  were  car- 
ried on.  In  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian 
era  Greece  rapidly  advanced  in  knowledge  and  civili- 
sation. Literature  and  the  fine  arts  were  already  cul- 
tivated in  Athens  under  tbe  auspices  of  Piaistratus 
and  his  sons  ;  and  the  products  of  remote  countries 
were  introduced  into  Greece  by  the  merchants  of  Cor- 
inth and  .Erina. 

SI.  From  the  Commencement  of  the  Persian  Wars  to  the 
Death  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  B.C.  336. 

This  was  the  most  splendid  period  of  Grecian  histo- 
ry. Tbe  Greeks,  in  their  resistance  to  the  Persians, 
and  the  part  they  took  in  the  burning  of  Sard  is,  B.C. 
199,  drew  upon  them  the  vengeance  of  Darius.  After 
the  reduction  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  a  Persisn  army 
was  sent  into  Attica,  but  was  entirely  defeated  at 
Marathon,  B.C.  490,  by  the  Athenians  under  Miltia- 
des.  Ten  years  afterward  the  whole  power  of  the 
Persian  empire  was  directed  against  Greece ;  an  im- 
mense army,  led  in  person  by  Xerxes,  advanced  as  far 
as  Attica,  and  received  the  submission  of  almost  all 
the  Grecian  states,  with  the  exception  of  Athens  and 
Sparta  But  this  expedition  also  failed  ;  the  Persian 
fleet  was  destroyed  in  the  battles  of  Artemisium  and 
Salamis ;  and  the  land  forces  were  entirely  defeated 
in  the  following  year,  B.C.  479,  at  Platxa  in  Bceotia. 
Sparta  had,  previous  to  the  Persisn  invasion,  been 
regarded  by  the  other  Greeks  as  the  first  power  in 
Greece,  and  accordingly  she  obtained  tbe  supreme 
command  of  the  army  and  fleet  in  the  Persian  war. 
But,  during  the  course  of  this  war,  the  Athenians  had 
made  greater  sacrifices  and  had  abown  a  greater  de- 
wee  of  courage  and  patriotism.  After  the  battle  of 
Piataea  a  confederacy  was  formed  by  tbe  Grecian 
stales  fw  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Persians. 
Sparta  was  at  first  placed  at  the  bead  of  it ;  but  the 
allies,  disgusted  with  the  tyranny  of  Pansanias,  tbe 
Spartan  commander,  gave  the  supremacy  to  Athens. 
The  allies,  who  consisted  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  isl- 
ands and  coasts  of  the  yEgeen  Sea,  were  to  furnish  con- 
trioutions  in  money  arid  ships,  and  the  delicato  task  of 
assessing  the  amount  which  each  state  was  to  pay  was 
assigned  to  Aria  tides.  Tho  yearly  contribution  was 
settled  at  460  talent*,  about  •485,500,  and  Dclos  was 
shoecr.  as  the  common  treasury.    The  Athenians,  un- 
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der  the  command  of  Cimon,  carried  on  the  war  ng 
orously,  defeated  the  Persian  fleets,  and  plundered 
the  maritime  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire.  During 
this  period  the  power  of  Athens  rapidly  increased ,  she 
possessed  a  succession  of  distinguished  statesmen, 
Thcmiatocles,  Aristides,  Cimon,  and  Pericles,  who  all 
contributed  to  the  advancement  of  her  power,  though 
differing  in  their  political  views.    Her  maritime  great 
ness  was  founded  by  Themistocles,  her  revenues  wen 
increased  by  Pericles,  and  her  general  prosperity,  in 
connexion  with  other  causes,  tended  to  produce  * 
greater  degree  of  refinement  than  existed  in  any  othet 
part  of  (i recce.    Literature  was  cultivated,  and  the 
arts  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  which  were  employ 
ed  to  ornament  the  city  .were  carried  to  a  degree  of  ex 
cellence  that  has  never  since  been  surpassed.  While 
Athens  was  advancing  in  power,  Sparta  had  to  man 
tain  a  war  against  the  Messenians,  who  again  revolted, 
and  were  joined  bv  a  great  number  of  the  Spartan  slaves 
(B.C.  464-455)    But,  though  Sparta  made  no  effort* 
during  this  period  to  restrain  the  Athenian  power,  i' 
was  not  because  she  wanted  tbe  will,  but  the  means 
These,  however,  were  soon  furnished  by  the  Atheni- 
ans themselves,  who  began  to  treat  the  allied  states 
with  great  tyranny,  and  to  regard  them  as  subjects, 
not  as  independent  states  in  allianco    The  tribute 
was  raised  from  460  to  600  talents,  the  treasury  was 
removed  from  Delos  to  Athens,  and  the  dectsioe 
of  all  important  suits  was  referred  to  the  Athenian 
courts.    When  any  stato  withdrew  from  the  allune*, 
its  citizens  were  considered  by  tbe  Athenisns  as  reb- 
els, and  immediately  reduced  to  subjection.    I  be 
dependant  states,  anxious  to  throw  off  the  Athenian 
dominion,  entreated  the  assistance  of  Sparta,  and 
thus,  in  conjunction  with  other  causes,  arose  the  war 
between  Snarta  and  Athens,  which  lasted  for  twenty- 
seven  years  (B.  C.  431-404),  and  is  ususlly  known 
ss  the  Peloponnesian  war.    It  terminated  by  w<i 
placing  Sparta  at  the  head  of  the  Grecian  rules. 
Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  thin  war,  Sparta  engaged 
in  a  contest  with  the  Persian  empire,  which  fasted 
from  B.C.  400  to  394.    Tbe  splendid  success  which 
Agesilaos,  the  Spartan  king,  obtained  over  the  Per?  in 
troops  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  manifest  weakness  o(  the 
Persian  empire,  which  had  been  already  shewn  by  the 
retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  from  the  bean  of 
the  Persian  empire,  appear  to  have  induced  Agesilaus 
to  entertain  the  design  of  overthrowing  the  Persian 
monarchy ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  native 
country  to  defend  it  against  a  powerful  confederacy, 
which  had  been  formed  by  the  Corinthians,  Tnebans, 
Arrives,  Athenians,  and  Thessalians,  for  the  purpose 
of  th  rowing  off  the  Spartan  dominion.    The  confeder- 
ates were  not,  however,  successful  rn  their  attempt  , 
and  the  Spartan  supremacy  was  again  secured  for » 
brief  period  by  a  general  peace,  made  B.C.  387,  usu- 
ally known  by  the  name  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas 
Ten  years  afterward  the  rupture  between  Thebes  and 
Sparta  began,  which  led  to  a  general  war  in  Greece, 
and  for  a  short  time  placed  Thebes  at  the  bead  of  the 
Grecian  states.    The  greatness  of  Thebes  was  princi- 
pally owing  to  the  wisdom  and  valour  of  two  of  her 
citizens,  Petopidas  and  Epaminxmda*.     After  ths 
death  of  Epaminondas  at  the  battle  of  Man  tinea,  B.C. 
36*,  Thebes  again  sunk  to  its  former  obscurity.  The 
Spartan  supremacy  was  however  destroyed  by  thxa 
war,  and  her  power  still  more  humbled'by  the  restora- 
tion of  Messenia  to  independence,  B.C.  369.  From 
the  conclusion  of  this  war  to  the  reign  of  Philip  oi 
Macedon  Greece  remained  without  any  ruling  pow- 
er.   It  is  only  necessary  here  to  mention  the  pan 
I  which  Philip  took  in  the  sacral  tear,  which  last- 
ed ten  years  (B.C.  366-346),  in  which  be  appeared 
as  the  defender  of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and 
which  terminated  by  the  conquest  of  the  Phocur* 
I  Tho  Athenians,  urged  on  by  Demosthenes,  made  at  al 
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vane*  with  (he  Tbebaos  for  tba  purpose  of  resisting 
Philip ;  but  their  defeat  at  Cbaronea,  B.C.  366,  se- 
cured for  the  Macedonian  king  the  supremacy  of 
Greece.  Id  the  same  year  a  congress  of  Grecian 
states  was  held  at  Corinth,  in  which  Philip  was  chosen 
generalissimo  of  the  Greeks  in  a  projected  war  against 
the  Persian  empire ;  but  his  assassination  in  B.C.  336 
caused  this  enterprise  to  devolve  on  his  son  Alexander. 

4.  From  the  Accession  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the 
Roman  Conquest,  B.C.  146. 

The  conquests  of  Alexander  extended  the^Grecian 

dus.  After  hu  death  the'dommion  of  the  East  was 
contested  by  his  generals,  and  two  powerful  empire* 
were  permanently  established  ;  that  of  the  Ptolemies 
in  Egypt  and  the  Seleucida  in  Syria.  The  dominions 
of  the  early  Syrian  kings  embraced  the  greater  part  of 
western  Asia ;  but  their  empire  was  soon  divided  into 
various  independent  kingdoms,  such  as  that  of  Bactria, 
Pergamus,  dec.,  in  all  of  which  the  Greek  language 
was  spoken,  not  merely  at  court,  but  to  a  considera- 
ble extent  in  the  cities.  From  the  death  of  Alexander 
to  the  Roman  conquest,  Macedoo  remained  the  ruling 
power  in  Greece.  The  ^Elolian  and  Achaean  leagues 
were  formed,  the  former  B.C.  364,  the  latter  B.C. 
381,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  Macedonian 
kings.  Macedonia  was  conquered  by  the  Romans 
B.C.  197,  and  the  Greek  slates  declared  independent. 
This,  however,  was  merely  nominal ;  they  only  ex- 
chanijeii  the  rule  of  the  Macedonian  kings  for  that  of 
the  Roman  people  ;  and  in  B.C.  146,  Greece  was  re- 
duced to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  called  Achaia, 
though  certain  cities,  such  as  Athens,  Delphi,  dec., 
were  allowed  to  have  the  rank  of  free  towns.  The 
history  of  Greece,  from  this  period,  forms  part  of  the 
Roman  empire.  It  was  overrun  by  the  Goths  in 
A.D.  367,  and  again  in  A.D.  398,  under  Alaric;  and, 
after  being  occupied  by  the  Crusaders  and  Venetians, 
it  last  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  on  the  con- 
quest of  Constantinople ;  from  whom,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  Epirus,  it  is  now 
again  liberated.    (Encyd.  Us.  Knoiel.,  vol.  13,  p.  436, 

Hkllb,  a  daughter  of  Athamas  and  Nephele,  sister 
to  Phrirus.  She  and  her  brother  Phrixua,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  cruel  persecution  of  their  stepmother  Iuo, 
fled  from  Thessaly  on  the  back  of  a  golden  fleeced  ram, 
which  transported  them  through  the  air.  They  pro- 
ceeded safely  till  they  came  to  the  sea  between  the 
promontory  of  Sigaum  and  the  Chersonese,  into  which 
Helle  fell,  and  it  was  named  from  her  Hellespontus 
{Heiie's  Sea).  Phrixua  proceeded  on  his  way  to  Col- 
chis. (Vid.  Aihamas,  Argonauts?,  Pbrixus.)  The 
tomb  of  Helle  was  placed,  according  to  Herodotus,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Chersonese,  near  Cardia.  (Herod., 
7,  46.) 

Hbllbn,  the  fabled  aon  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha, 
and  progenitor  of  the  Hellenic  race.  ( Fiat  Hellas,  4 
1,  History  of  Greece,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 

Hbllbnbs  (*EAAi7vrr),  the  general  name  of  the  Gre- 
cian race.  It  was  first  borne  by  the  tribes  that  came 
m  from  the  north,  at  an  early  period,  and  eventually 
spread  themselves  over  the  whole  of  Greece.  Their 
anginal  seat  was,  according  to  Aristotle  {Meteor.,  1, 
14),  near  Dodona,  in  Epirus  ;  but  they  first  appeared 
in  the  sooth  of  Thessaly,  about  B.C.  1384,  according 
to  the  common  chronology.  ( Fid.  Hellas,  y  1 ,  His- 
tory of  Greece,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Trojan 

HiLLtspoirros.now  the  Dardanelles,  a  narrow  strait 
between  Asia  and  Europe,  near  the  Propontis,  which  re- 
ceived its  name,  it  is  said,  from  Helle,  who  was  drown- 
ed there  in  her  voyage  to  Colchis.  ( Vid.  Helle.)  Its 
i  of  Dardanelles  is  aupposed  to  come  from 


the  ancient  Dardania  in  it*  vicinity.  Homer's  < 
oinXarvc,  "broad,"  applied  to  so  narrow  a  strait  ill 
7,  86.— Compare  II.,  17,  432.— Od.,  24,  82.— M» 
ehyl.,  Per*.,  880),  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion, 
and  is  one  of  those  points  which  have  a  bearing  on  the 
long- agitated  question  respecting  the  site  of  Troy. 
Hobhouse  undertakes  to  explain  the  seeming  incon- 
sistency of  Homer's  term,  by  showing  that  the  Hel- 
lespont ahould  be  considered  as  extending  down  t* 
the  promontory  of  Lectum,  the  northern  boundary  ol 
^Eolia,  and  that  the  whole  line  of  coaat  to  this  pom 
from  Abydus,  was  considered  by  Strabo  as  being  the 
shores  of  the  Hellespont,  not  of  the  iEgean.  (Jour 
ney,  Let.  42.— Vol.  2,  p.  206,  seqq.,  Am.  ed.)  The 
same  writer  observes,  with  regard  to  the  breadth  of 
the  Hellespont,  that  it  nowhere  seems  to  be  less  than 
a  mile  across ;  and  yet  tho  ancient  measurements  give 
only  seven  stadia,  or  eight  hundred  and  aeventy-five  pa- 
cea.  Walpole,  on  the  other  hand,  as  cited  by  Clarke 
(Travels,  vol.  3,  p.  91,  m  nods,  Eng.  ed  ),  assigns  to 
the  epithet  whine  the  meaning  of  "  salt,"  or  "  brack- 
itA,"  referring,  in  support  of  this  conjecture,  to  Aris* 
totle  (Meteorol.,  2,  3  —  Op.,  ed.  Duval,  vol.  1,  p.  556, 
D.  et  E  ),  who  uses  it  three  times  in  this  sense,  and  to 
Hesychiua.  (Compare  Herod.,  2,  108,  and  Sr.hveigk., 
ad  loc.)  This,  however,  is  at  best  a  very  forced  ex- 
planation. -  Homer  appears  to  consider  the  Hellespont 
rather  as  a  mighty  river  than  a  winding  arm  of  the  sea ; 
aod  hence  irAorvr,  "  broad,"  becomes  no  inappropri- 
ate term,  more  especially  if  we  take  into  the  connex- 
ion the  analogous  epithets  of  uydfipooc  ("  rapidly  ■flow- 
ing*''), snd  aneipuv  ("  boundless"),  which  are  else- 
where applied  by  him  to  the  same  Hellespont.  (II , 
2,  845 — II  ,  24,  546.)  Casaubon,  in  his  commentary 
on  Athencus,  adduces  the  passage  quoted  above  by 
Walpole,  together  with  one  or  two  others,  likewise 
from  Anstotlo,  in  favour  of  nXarvf  meaning  lisalt;n 
and  a  critic  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (vol.  21,  p.  136;, 
whom  Blomfield  quaintly  designates  ss  "  censor  qui- 
dam  semidoctus,"  seeks  to  advocate  the  same  opinion 
It  baa  few  if  any  advocates,  however,  at  the  presen: 
day.  (Consult  Blomf,  Gloss,  ad  Mseh.,  Pers.,  880. 
— Some  scholars  suppose,  that  when  Homer  speaks  of 
the  "  broad  Hellespont,"  he  actually  means  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  jEgean.  Thus,  Hey  no  observes,  "  Ho- 
rn er  alwsys  places  the  camp  on  the  Hellespont,  in  the 
more  extensive  eignification  of  that  term,  as  meaning 
the  northern  part  of  the  iEgoan  Sea  (P.,  18,  150  ;  24, 
346  —Od.,  24,  82  — II.,  7, 86,  dec  ),  and  hence  should 
be  derived  the  explanation  of  the  epithets  vXarvc  and 
uneipuv."  (Beschreib.,  der  Eb.  von  Troja,  p.  250.) 
— Whether  the  denomination  Hellespont  was  derived 

from  'EXkac,  Greece  at  large  (Pind.,  Pyth.,  7,  7  

Id.  ibid.,  10,  20),  or  from  'EX?mc,  the  province  or 
city  (Strab., 431),  or  from  Helle,  according  to  the  popu- 
lar legend,  cannot  now  be  ascertained. — Stephanue  of 
Byzantium  (p.  232,  ed.  Berkel)  aays  the  earlier  name 
of  the  Hellespont  was  the  Boryalbenea  (hopueOtvnc). 
(Compare  Ritter,  Vorhalle,  p.  174.)  Perhaps  a  care- 
ful investigation  of  the  eubject  would  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  Homer  gives  the  name  of  Hellespont  to 
the  whole  Propontis.  (Classical  Journal,  vol.  If,  p. 
64.) — The  Hellespont  is  celebrated  for  tho  love  and 
death  of  Leander.  ( Vid,  Hero,  and  Leander,  and  the 
remarks  under  the  latter  article).  It  is  famed  also  foi 
the  bridge  of  boats  which  Xerxes  built  over  it  wher 
he  invaded  Greece.  ( Vid.  remarks  under  the  article 
Abydus,  I.) 

HbllopIs,  a  district  of  Eubcea,  in  which  Histisra 
was  situated.  (Strab.,  445. — Compare  Hcrodot.,  8, 23. . 

Hblokos,  I.  a  river  of  Sicily,  near  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  now  the  Abiso.  It  ia  mention 
ed  by  several  of  the  ancient  poets,  on  account  of  tlw 
remarkably  fertile  country  through  which  it  flows 
( Firg>.,  Mn.,  3,  659.— Ovid,  Fast.,  4,  487,  dtc.)  Si» 
ius  Italian  (14,  270)  gives  it  the  epithet  rf  c/ano*ia 
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lelerring  either  to  the  noise  of  its  waters  in  the  numer- 
ous caverns  found  along  its  banks,  or  to  the  laments 
occasioned  by  its  inundations  of  the  neighbourhood. 
(Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  3,  p.  340.)—]!.  A  town 
of  Sicily,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Helorus.  (Stepk. 
Byt.,  s.  v.  'EXupoc.)  Pliny  speaks  of  it,  however,  as 
a  mere  castle  or  fortified  post,  with  a  good  fishery  at- 
tached to  it.  But  it  was,  in  truth,  a  very  ancient  city, 
and  very  probably  a  place  of  some  importance  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Greeks.  The  adjacent  country  was 
very  fertile  and  beautiful.  Hence  Ovid  (/.  c.)  speaks 
of  the  "  Helorian  Tempo,"  and  Diodorus  Siculus  (13, 
19)  of  the  'EXuptov  rreiiov,  "  Helorian  plain."  Com- 
pare also  Virgil  (/.  e.)»  "  Prapingue  solum  stagnant* 
Htlori:*  The  remains  of  this  city  are  called  Muri 
Uui. 

Hslos,  I.  a  town  of  I<aeonia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Eurotas,  and  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  that  river.  It 
was  said  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  Helius,  the  son  of 
Perseus.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town,  having  re- 
volted against  the  Dorians  and  Heraclide,  were  re- 
duced to  slavery,  and  called  Helots,  which  name  was 
afterward  extended  to  the  various  people  who  were 
held  in  bondage  by  the  Spartans.  (Pausan.,  3,  20.) 
Ephorus,  as  cited  by  Sirs  bo  (864),  makes  Agis  to  have 
reduced  the  Helots  to  subjection ;  but  Pausanias  (3, 
2)  speaks  of  a  much  later  reduction  of  the  place.  To 
reconcile  the  statements  of  these  two  writers,  we  must 
suppose,  that,  at  the  subjugation  of  Helos  by  Agis, 
about  200  years  before,  some  of  the  inhabitants  had 
been  suffered  to  remain,  and  thalf  at  the  time  mention- 
ed by  Pausanias,  they  were  finally  destroyed  or  re- 
moved. Helos  itself  remained  to  the  time  of  Thu- 
cydides  (4, 64)  and  of  Xenophon  (Hist.  Gr.,  G,  5, 32) : 
perhaps  a  fortress  on  the  coast.  (Clinton,  Fasti  Hcl- 
lentei,  2d  ed  ,  p.  405,  note  t.)  Polybius  ssys  (5,  19, 
8;  20,  12),  that  the  district  of  Helos  was  the  most 
axtecsive  and  fertile  part  of  Laconia ;  but  the  coast 
was  marshy.  In  Strabo'stime  Helos  was  only  a  village, 
and  tsome  years  later  Pausanias  informs  us  it  was  in 
ruins.  In  topic's  map  the  vestiges  of  Helos  are  placed 
at  Tsyli,  about  five  miles  from  the  Eurotas,  and  Sir 
W.  Gell  observes  that  the  marsh  of  Helos  is  to  the 
:nst  of  the  mouth  of  that  river.  (Getl's  Itin.  of  the 
Morea,  p.  233  — Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  3,  p. 
193, seqq  ) 

HtLOT*  (ElXurai),  and  Hblotks  (ElXurec),  the 
Helots  or  bondsmen  of  the  Spartans.  The  common 
account,  observes  Miiller  (Dorians,  vol.  2,  p.  30,  Eng. 
trans. — Vol.  2,  p.  33,  German  work),  of  the  origin  of 
this  class  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  town 
of  Helos  were  reduced  by  Sparta  to  this  state  of  deg- 
radation, after  an  insurrection  against  the  Dorians  al- 
ready established  in  power.  This  explanation,  how- 
over,  rests  merely  on  an  etymology,  and  that  by  no 
means  probable,  since  such  a  Gentile  name  as  ElXoc 
(which  seems  to  be  tho  more  ancient  form)  cannot  by 
any  method  of  formation  have  been  derived  from  *E>tor. 
The  word  ElXuc  is  probably  a  derivative  from  *EAw  in 
a  passive  sense,  and  consequently  means  "a  prisoner." 
This  derivation  was  known  in  ancient  times.  (Com- 
pare' Sckol.,  Plat.,  Alcib.,  1,  p.  78,  and  Lennep,  Ety- 
mol ,  p.  257.)  Perhaps  the  word  signifies  those  who 
were  taken  after  having  resisted  to  the  uttermost.  It 
appears  to  me,  however,  that  they  were  an  aboriginal 
race,  which  was  subdued  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
which  immediately  passed  over  as  slaves  to  the  Doric 
conquerors.  In  speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  He- 
hi*,  we  will  consider  their  political  rights  and  their 
personal  treatment  under  different  heads,  though  in  fact 
the  two  subjects  are  very  nearly  connected.  The  first 
were  doubtless  exactly  defined  by  law  and  custom, 
though  tho  expressions  made  use  of  by  ancient  authors 
are  frequently  vague  and  ambiguous.  "  They  were," 
»ys  Ephorus  (ap.  Strab.,  365),  '« in  a  certain  point  of 
view,  public  slaves.    Their  nosaessor  could  neither 


liberate  them,  nor  sell  them  beyond  the  borders." 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  they  were  considered  ai 
belonging  properly  to  the  state,  which  to  a  certain  de- 
gree permitted  them  to  be  possessed  by,  and  appor- 
tioned tbem  out  to.  individuals,  reserving  to  itself  the 
power  of  enfranchising  them.  But  to  sell  them  out  of 
the  country  was  not  in  the  power  even  of  the  state .  and, 
to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  «uch  an  event  never  oc- 
curred. It  is,  upon  the  whole,  most  probable,  that  in- 
dividuals hsd  no  power  to  sell  them  at  all,  as  they  ie- 
longed  chiefly  to  the  landed  property,  and  this  was  do 
alienable.  On  these  lands  they  had  certain  fixed  dwell 
ings  of  their  own,  and  particular  services  and  payment* 
were  prescribed  to  them.  They  paid  as  rent  s  fixed 
measure  of  corn ;  not,  however,  like  the  Perxrcu  to 
the  state,  but  to  their  master*.  As  this  quantity  had 
been  definitively  settled  at  a  very  early  period  (to  ram 
the  amount  being  forbidden  under  heavy  imprecations), 
the  Helots  were  the  persons  who  profiled  by  a  good, 
and  lost  by  a  bad,  harvest,  which  must  have  been  ts 
tbem  an  encouragement  to  industry  and  good  husband- 
ry ;  a  motive  which  would  have  been  wanting  if  the 
profit  and  loss  had  merely  affected  the  landlords.  And 
by  this  means,  as  is  proved  by  the  accounts  respecting 
the  Spartan  agriculture,  a  careful  management  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  was  kept  up.  By  means  of  the 
rich  produce  of  the  lands,  and  in  part  by  plunder  ob- 
tained in  war,  they  collected  a  considerable  property, 
to  the  attainment  of  which  almost  every  access  was 
closed  to  the  Spartans.  The  cultivation  of  the  land, 
however,  was  not  the  only  duty  of  the  Helots  ;  they 
also  attended  upon  their  maatera  at  the  public  meals, 
who,  according  to  the  Lacedemonian  principle  of  a 
communitv  of  propertv,  mutually  lent  them  to  one  an- 
other. (Xen.,  Rep.  htc.,  6,  3.— Aristot.,  Pol.,  t,  t, 
5.)  A  large  number  of  them  was  also  employed  by 
the  atate  in  public  works.  In  the  field  the  Helots  nev- 
er served  as  Hoplitas,  except  in  extraordinary  ca««  j , 
and  then  it  was  the  general  practice  afterward  to  give 
them  their  liberty.  (Compare  Tkucyd.,  7,  19,  and  4, 
80.)  On  other  occasions  they  attended  the  regular 
army  as  light-armed  troops  (^nXoi) ;  and  that  ibeii 
numbers  were  very  considerable  may  be  seen  from 
the  battle  of  Plat  sea,  in  which  5000  Spartans  were 
attended  by  35,000  Helots.  Although  they  did  not 
share  the  honour  of  the  heavy-armed  soldiers,  they 
were  in  turn  exposed  to  a  less  degree  of  danger.  For, 
whilo  the  former,  in  close  rank,  received  tbe  onset  ol 
the  enemy  with  spear  and  shield,  the  Helots,  armed 
only  with  their  aling  and  javelin,  were  in  a  moment 
either  before  or  behind  the  ranks,  as  Tyrtasua  accurate- 
ly describes  tho  relative  duties  of  the  light-armeti  *ol- 
dier  (yv/ivnc)  and  the  Hoplite.  Sparta,  in  ber  better 
days,  is  never  recorded  to  have  unnecessarily  sacnikred 
the  lives  of  her  Helots.  A  certain  number  of  them 
was  allotted  to  each  Spartan  (Herodot.,  9,  28. — Tkn- 
eyd.,  3,  8) ;  at  tbe  battle  of  Plataa  this  number  was 
seven.  Those  who  were  assigned  to  a  single  mas- 
ter were  probably  called  uftnirrapee.  Of  these,  how- 
ever, one  in  particular  was  the  servant  ({repairur)  of 
his  master,  as  in  the  story  of  the  blind  Spartan,  who 
was  conducted  by  his  Helot  into  the  thickest  of  the 
battle  of  Thermopylae,  and,  while  the  latter  fled,  feD 
with  the  other  heroes.  (Herod.,  7,  229.)  It  appears 
that  the  other  Helots  were  in  the  field  placed  more  im- 
mediately rnder  the  command  of  the  king  than  the  rest 
of  tbe  army.  (Herod.,  6, 80  el  81 .)  In  the  fleet  they 
composed  the  large  mass  of  the  sailors  (Xen.,  Hist 
Gr.,  7,  1,  12),  in  which  service  at  Athens  the  inferior 
citizens  and  slaves  were  employed.  It  is  a  matter  of 
much  greater  difficulty  to  form  a  clear  notion  of  Ur» 
treatment  of  the  Helots,  and  of  their  manner  of  life » 
for  the  rhetorical  spirit  with  which  later  hiatoriant  hivs 
embellished  their  philanthropic  views,  joined  to  out 
own  ignorance,  has  been  productive  of  much  confusws 
and  misconception     Mvron  of  Priene  in  his  romanc* 
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on  tbe  Messetian  war,  drew  a  very  dark  picture  of 
Sparta,  and  endeavoured  at  the  end  to  rouse  the  feel- 
ings of  his  readers  by  a  description  of  the  fate  which 
the  conquered  underwent.    "  The  Helots,"  says  he 
(ap.Athen.,  14,  p.  657,  D  ), «' perform  for  the  Spartans 
every  ignominious  service.    They  are  compelled  to 
wear  a  cap  of  doc's  skin  (rev?),  to  have  a  covering  of 
sheep's  bkm  (<5i$t)ipa),  and  are  severely  beaten  every 
year  without  having  committed  any  fault,  in  order  that 
they  may  never  forget  they  are  slaves.    In  addition  to 
this,  those  among  them  who,  either  by  their  suture 
or  their  beauty,  raise  themselves  above  the  condition 
of  a  slave,  are  condemned  to  death,  and  the  masters 
who  do  not  destroy  the  most  manly  of  them  are  liable 
to  punishment."    The  partiality  and  ignorance  of  this 
writer  are  evident  from  bis  very  first  statement.  The 
Helots  wore  the  leathern  cap  with  a  broad  band,  and 
the  covering  of  sheep's  skin,  simply  because  it  was  the 
original  dress  of  the  natives,  which,  moreover,  the  Ar- 
cadians had  retained  from  ancient  usage.  (SophocUt, 
Inafhu.  *p.  Schol.,  Aristopk.,  a*.  1203.—  Vakk.,  ad 
TfuxrU.  Adoniaz.,  p.  346.)    Laertes,  the  father  of 
Ulysses,  when  he  assumed  the  character  of  a  peasant, 
is  also  represented  as  wearing  a  cap  of  goat's  skin. 
[Od ,  84,  230  )    The  truth  is,  that  the  ancienta  made 
a  distinction  between  town  and  country  costume. 
Hence,  when  the  tyrants  of  Sicyon  wished  to  accustom 
the  unemployed  people,  whose  numbers  they  dreaded, 
to  a  country  life,  they  forced  them  to  wear  the  aor- 
«twi|,  which  had  underneath  a  lining  of  fur.  (Pollux, 
7, 4, 68.)   Thus  also  Theognis  describes  the  country- 
men of  Megara  as  clothed  with  dressed  skins,  and 
dwelling  around  tbe  town  like  frightened  deer.  The 
diphthera  of  the  Helots,  therefore,  signified  nothing 
more  humiliating  and  degrading  than  their  employment 
in  agricultural  labour.    Now,  since  Myron  purposely 
misrepresented  this  circumstance,  it  is  very  probable 
that  his  other  objections  are  founded  in  error ;  nor  can 
misrepresentations  of  this  political  stale,  which  was 
.mkitown  to  the  later  Greeka,  and  particularly  to  wri- 
ters, have  been  uncommon.    Plutarch,  for  example, 
relates  that  the  Helots  were  compelled  to  intoxicate 
themselves,  and  to  perform  indecent  dances,  as  a 
warning  to  the  Spartan  youth  ;  but  common  sense  is 
opposed  to  so  absurd  a  mode  of  education.    Ia  it  pos- 
sible that  the  Spartans  should  have  so  degraded  the 
men  wdoji  they  appointed  as  tutors  over  their  chil- 
dren1.   Female  Helots  also  discharged  tho  office  of 
nurse  in  the  royal  palaces,  and  doubtless  obtained  all 
the  affection  with  which  tbe  attendants  of  early  youth 
were  honoured  in  ancient  times.    It  is,  however,  cer- 
tain that  tbe  Doric  laws  did  not  bind  servants  to  strict 
temperance ;  and  hence  examples  of  drunkenness 
among  them  might  have  served  aa  a  means  of  recom- 
mending sobriety.    It  waa  also  an  established  regula- 
tion, that  the  national  sougs  and  dances  of  Sparta  were 
forbidden  to  the  Helots,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
some  extravagant  and  lascivious  dances  peculiar  to 
themselves,  which  may  have  given  rise  to  the  above 
report.    But  are  we  not  labouring  in  vain  to  soften  the 
bad  impression  of  Myron's  account,  since  the  fearful 
word  aypteia  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  the  un- 
happy fate  of  the  Helots  and  the  cruelty  of  their  mas- 
ters T    By  this  word  is  generally  understood  a  chase 
of  the  Helots,  annually  undertaken  at  a  fixed  time- by 
the  youth  of  Sparta,  who  either  assassinated  them  by 
night,  or  massacred  them  formally  in  open  day,  in  or- 
der to  lc»«on  their  numbers  and  weaken  their  power. 
I  toe  rates  speaks  of  this  institution  in  a  very  confused 
manner,  and  from  mere  report.    Aristotle,  however, 
as  well  aa  Heraclidea  of  Ponlus,  attribute  it  to  Lycur- 
goa,  and  represent  it  aa  a  war  which  the  Epbori  them- 
•elves,  on  entering  upon  their  yearly  office,  proclaimed 
igatnst  the  Helots.   Thus  it  was  a  regularly  legalized 
Tiasfaere,  and  the  more  barbarous  aa  ita  periodical  ar- 
ia*! could  he  foreseen  by  its  pohappy  victims.  And 
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yet  were  not  these  Helots,  who  in  many  districts  lived 
entirely  alone,  united  by  despair  for  the  sake  of  com 
mon  protection,  and  did  they  not  every  year  kindle  a 
most  bloody  and  determined  war  throughout  the  whole 
of  Laconial    Such  are  the  inextricable  difficulties  in 
which  we  arc  involved  by  giving  credit  to  the  received 
accounts  :  the  solution  of  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  tt 
be  found  in  the  speech  of  Mcgillua  the  Spartan,  in  tbe 
laws  of  Plato,  who  ia  there  celebrating  the  manner  0* 
inuring  his  countrymen  to  hardships.    "  There  is  alto 
among  us,"  he  says,  "what  is  called  the  aypteia 
(xpvrrreia),  the  pain  of  undergoing  which  is  scarcely 
credible.    It  consists  in  going  barefoot  on  stones,  in 
enduring  the  privations  of  the  camp,  performing  me- 
nial officea  without  a  servant,  and  wandering  night  and 
day  throughout  the  whole  country."    The  same  is 
more  clearly  expressed  in  another  passage  (6,  p.  763, 
B.),  where  the  philosopher  settles,  that  in  his  state 
sixty  sgronomi  or  phvlarchs  should  each  choose  twelve 
young  men  from  the  age  of  twenty-five  to  thirty,  and 
send  them  as  guards  in  succession  through  tbe  several 
districts,  in  order  to  inspect  the  fortresses,  roads,  and 
public  buildings  in  the  country;  for  which  purpose 
tbey  should  have  power  to  make  free  use  of  the 
slaves.    During  this  time  they  were  to  live  sparingly 
to  minister  to  their  own  wants,  and  range  through  the 
whole  country  in  arms  without  intermission,  both  in 
winter  and  summer.   These  persons  were  to  be  calied 
KftvKToi  or  uyopavofiot.    Csn  it  be  supposed  that  Pla- 
to would  have  here  used  the  name  of  cy pttia,  if  it 
signified  a  secret  murder  of  the  Helots,  or,  rather,  if 
there  were  not  an  exact  agreement  in  essentials  be- 
tween the  institution  which  he  proposed  and  that  in 
existence  at  Sparta,  although  the  latter  was  perhaps 
one  of  greater  hardship  and  aeverity  1   The  youth  of 
Sparta  were  also  sent  out  under  certain  officers,  partly 
for  the  purpose  of  training  them  to  hardships,  partly  of 
inspecting  the  territory  of  Sparta,  which  was  of  con- 
siderable extent,  and  who  kept,  we  may  suppote.  a 
strict  watch  upon  the  Helots,  who,  living  by  them- 
selves, and  entirely  separated  from  their  masters,  must 
have  been  for  that  reason  more  formidable  to  Sparta. 
We  must  allow  that  oppression  and  severity  were  not 
sufficiently  provided  against ;  only  the  aim  of  tbe  cus- 
torn  was  wholly  different ;  though  perhaps  it  was  reck- 
oned by  Thucydides  (4,  80)  among  those  institutions 
which,  as  he  says,  were  established  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  a  watch  over  the  Helota.    It  ia  hardly  neces- 
sary to  remark,  that  thia  established  institution  of  the 
aypteia  was  in  no  way  connected  with  those  measures 
to  which  Sparta  thought  herself  compelled  in  hazard- 
ous circumstances  to  resort.    Thucydides  leaves  us 
to  guess  the  fate  of  the  2000  Helota,  who,  after  hav- 
ing been  destined  for  the  field,  suddenly  disappeared. 
It  waa  the  curse  of  this  bondage  (which  Plato  terms 
ihe  hardest  in  Greece),  that  the  staves  abandoned  their 
masters  when  they  stood  in  greatest  need  of  their  as- 
sistance ;  and  hence  the  Spartans  were  even  compelled 
to  atipulate  in  treaties  for  aid  against  their  own  sub- 
jects.   (Thucyd.,  1, 118.— Id.,  5, 14.— Compare  Arit- 
tot.,  Pol.,  2,  6,  2). — A  more  favourable  side  of  the 
Spartan  system  of  bondage  is,  that  a  legal  way  to  lib- 
erty and  citizenship  stood  open  to  the  Helots.  The 
msny  intermediate  steps  seem  to  prove  the  existence 
of  a  regular  mode  of  transition  from  the  one  rank  to 
the  other.    Tbe  Helots  who  were  esteemed  worthy  ol 
an  especial  con6dence  were  celled  apytloi ;  the  &$t  rai 
were  probably  released  from  all  service.  The  Stoma* 
tovavrai,  who  served  in  tbe  fleets,  resembled  proba- 
bly the  freedmen  of  Attica,  who  were  called  the  out- 
diotllen  (ol  x°pk  olxowrec).    When  they  received 
their  liberty,  tbey  also  obtained  permission  to  dwelt 
where  tbey  wished  (Thutyd.,  6,  34  —  Id.,  4,  80),  srrf 
probably,  at  the  aame  time,  a  portion  of  land  was  ^rant 
ed  them  without  tbe  lot  of  their  former  master*  Af 
ter  thev  had  been  in  possession  of  liberty  f«  otr 
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lime,  ti  jy  appeal  to  have  been  called  Neodatnodes 
(Tkucyd.,  7,  68),  the  number  of  whom  soon  came 
near  to  that  of  the  citizens.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Age*.,  6.) 
The  Mothones  or  Motkace*  were  Helots,  who,  being 
brought  up  together  with  the  young  Spartans,  obtained 
freedom  without  the  rights  of  citizenship.  (Athermnt s, 
6,  p.  271  £.)— The  number  of  the  Helots  may  be 
determined  with  sufficient  accuracy  from  the  account 
of  the  army  at  Plates.  We  find  that  there  were  pres- 
ent in  this  battle  6000  Spartans,  35,000  Helots,  and 
10.000  Periocci.  The  whole  number  of  Spartans  that 
bore  arms  amounted  on  another  occasion  to  8000, 
which,  according  to  the  same  proportion,  would  give 
56,000  for  the  number  of  Helots  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  and  for  the  whole  population  about  334,000.  If, 
then,  the  state  of  Sparta  possessed  9000  lots  (tcXr/poi), 
there  were  twenty  male  Helots  to  each,  and  there  re- 
mained 44,000  for  the  service  of  the  state  and  of  in- 
dividuals. (Miller,  Dorians,  vol.  2,  p.  30,  seqq.,  Eng. 
trans. — vol.  2,  p.  33,  German  work.) 

Hilvbtu,  a  nation  of  Gaul,  conquered  by  Caesar. 
Their  country  is  generally  supposed  to  have  answered 
to  modern  Switzerland ;  but  ancient  Helvetia  was  of 
less  extent  than  modern  Switzerland,  being  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Khenus  and  Lacus  Bngantinus, 
or  Lake  of  Constance ;  on  the  south  by  the  Kbodanus 
and  the  Lacus  Lemanus,  or  Lake  of  Geneva ;  and  on 
the  west  by  Mons  Jura.  (Cos.,  B.  G.,  1,  dec— Tacit., 
Hist.,  \,67et  69.) 

Hklvii,  a  people  of  Gaul,  north  of  the  Arecomici, 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Khodanus.  The  mountain 
range  of  Cebcnna  (Cevennes)  separated  them  from  the 
Arvemi.  Their  territory  answers  to  what  is  now  the 
Diocese  of  Vitiers,  and  some  traces  of  their  capita], 
Alba  Augusta,  exist  at  the  present  day  in  the  village 
of  Alps.  (Cat.,  B.  G.,  7,  7,  seqq.—Lcmairc,  Ind. 
0'eogr.,  ad  Cos.,  s.  v.) 

Hkneti,  a  people  of  Paphlagonia,  along  the  coast 
3f  the  Euxine,  of  whom  there  was  an  old  tradition 
(bat  they  had  migrated  to  the  north  of  Italy,  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Padua  or  Po,  where  they  became  the 
forefathers  of  the  Veneti.  (Scymn.,  Ch.,  v.  388,  seq. 
— Strab.,  543 — Id.,  608.)  Virgil  makes  Antenor  to 
have  led  the  colony  from  Asia,  after  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  and  to  have  settled  near  the  little  river  Timavus, 
which  flows  into  the  head  waters  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
whole  legend,  however,  is  purely  fabulous.  The  Ho- 
neti  never  came  to  Italy,  and  the  Veneti  in  the  latter 
country  were  of  northern,  perhaps  German,  descent. 
(Fid.  Veneti.)  The  whole  question  respecting  the 
Heneti  is  discussed  bv  Heyne.  (Ezcurs.,  ad  J3n.,  1, 
242. — Ezcurs.,  vii.,  ae  Timav.  Huv.) 

HtNidcHi,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmalia,  near  Col- 
chis, who  were  said  to  have  been  descended  from 
Ampbytus  and  Telchius,  the  charioteers  (fjvtoxoi)  of 
Castor  and  Pollux.  (Mela,  1 ,  19.— Id.,  6, 5  —  Strab., 
490.)  This  account  is,  of  course,  a  mere  fable,  ari- 
sing out  of  some  accidental  resemblance  between  the 
rrue  name  of  this  people  and  the  Greek  term  ijvloxot. 
The  Heniochi  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers  as 
bold  and  skilful  pirates.  (Plin.,  6,  4. — Mela,  I.  c. — 
Veil.  Patcrc,  2, 40.— jlmm.  Marceli,  22, 15.— Solin., 
c.  15.) 

HkphvkstTa,  I.  one  of  the  two  principal  towns  in 
the  island  of  Lemnos,  the  other  being  Myrina.  (He- 
rod., 7,  140  —  Stepk.  Byz.,  s.  v  HcHMffWa).— II.  A 
festival  at  Athens,  celebrated  annually,  in  honour  of 
Vulcan  (/HsWroc).  On  this  occasion  there  was  a 
race  with  torches,  called  iiyuv  Xofiiradovxof,  from  the 
altar  of  Prometheus  in  tho  Academia  to  the  city  gates. 
The  competitors  were  young  men,  three  in  number, 
one  of  whom  being  chosen  by  lot  to  take  his  turn  first, 
took  a  lighted  torch  in  his  band  and  began  his  course. 
If  the  torch  was  extinguished  before  he  arrived  at  the 
goal,  he  made  way  for  the  second  competitor,  and  gave 
np  the  torch  to  him.  If  the  second  in  like  manner 
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failed,  he  made  way  for  the  third.   Il  nont  performed 
the  feat,  a  new  race  on  the  part  ol  new  compttiors 
took  place.    If  any  of  the  contending  panic*,  taroogt 
fear  of  extinguishing  the  torch  by  too  violent  a  mojon 
relaxed  his  pace,  the  spectators  used  to  strike  bin 
with  the  palms  of  their  hands,  in  order  to  urge  bin  on. 
(Pausan.,  1,  ZO—Schol.  ad  Aristopk.,  Ran.,\%\.) 
There  are  several  beautiful  allusions  to  tLs  torch-rue 
in  the  ancient  writers,  who  usually  compare  it  to  the 
changing  scenes  and  vicissitudes  of  life,  the  geinn- 
tions  of  men  succeeding  one  another,  and  ibe  patngt 
from  life  to  death.    The  most  striking  of  these  oeeon 
in  Lucretius  (2,  75,  seqq. — Compare  Plato,  Ltg^h 
p.  776). 

Heph.cstiIdxs,  a  name  applied  to  the  Lipari  IjJ- 
ands,  from  the  Volcanic  character  of  the  group.  The 
a  m>rllation  is  a  Greek  one,  and  comes  from  'Hfatirof 
(Hcpbestus),  the  Greek  name  for  Vulcan,  the  sod  ol 
fire.  (Plin.,  3,  9. —  Vid.  Lipaxa,  Strongyle,  and  fo- 
lio) Insiilfp.) 

Hkpii^cstIon,  I.  a  grammarian  of  Alexandres,  one 
of  the  preceptors  of  the  Emperor  Veros  (Ctpiiol ,  Vit. 
Ver.,  c.  2),  and  who  consequently  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century.  He  has  left  nts  Trea- 
tise on  Greek  metres,  entitled  'Ey;rripidiov  wepi  utt 
puv,  containing  a  large  portion  of  all  that  we  are  ac 
quainted  with  on  this  subject.  The  best  edition  w 
that  of  Gaisford,  Oxon.,  1810. 8vo.  The  English  coi 
tor  has  joined  to  it  the  Chrestomathia  of  Prorlus.— II. 
A  native  of  Thebes,  whose  age  is  uncertain.  He  wrote 


on  aatrological  subjects.    We  have  some  parU  of  i 
work  of  his  on  the  names  and  powers  of  the  sign*  o) 
the  Zodiac  ('AxoreXeofiaTma  irepi  r^f  16'  fiopiuv  ok- 
paotac  KOt  dwdxieuf).    We  have  also  some  heume- 
ters  by  him  on  the  signs  under  which  certain  cooninei 
or  certain  citiea  are  situated.    They  are  pan  of «  work 
entitled  Tlepl  ruv  Karapx&v.    The  fragments  on  im 
signs  of  the  zodiac  arc  given  by  Camerarina  m  bit  as- 
trological collection  ;  the  hexameters  by  Iriarte,  Cat 
Cod.  MSS.  Gr.  Bibl.  Matrit.,  yoI.  1,  p.  244.  (St m 
Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  7,  p.  47,  seqq.)— III.  A  native  of 
Macedonia,  and  intimate  friend  of  Alexander  the 
Great.    He  accompanied  the  latter  in  bis  eastern  ex- 
pedition, and  held  an  important  command  under  him. 
Alexander,  in  speaking  of  the  intimacy  that  subsided 
between  them,  used  to  say  that  Craterus  was  the  mend 
of  the  king,  but  Hephaestion  the  friend  of  Alexsnder 
After  a  long  auccession  of  faithful  atid  arduous  set 
vices,  Hephsostion  was  seized  with  a  fever  at  Ecbata 
na,  B.C.  324,  and  died  on  the  seventh  day  of  his  ill 
nesa.    His  malady  has  been  ascribed  by  some  writer* 
to  excessive  drinking ;  but  the  hardships  which  he  had 
undergone  only  a  abort  time  previous,  and  the  con- 
tinual change  of  climate,  would  be  sufficient  of  them- 
selves to  break  down  hia  strength.    Alexander  was 
presiding  at  the  games  on  the  seventh  day  of  Hep/va-*- 
tion's  illness,  and  the  stadium  was  full  of  spectators, 
when  a  messenger  brought  intelligence  that  Hepbvs- 
tion's  malady  had  assumed  a  very  alarming  character 
The  monarch  hurried  away,  but  bis  friend  was  dead 
before  he  arrived. — Tbe  following  passage  from  Arrian 
affords  some  curious  information  on  this  subject,  sad 
shows  alao  from  what  a  mass  of  contradictory  matter 
the  historian  had  to  select  his  facts. — "  Various  writers 
hate  given  various  accounta  of  Alexander's  sorrow  on 
the  occasion  of  Hephaestion'a  death.     AU  agree  that  it 
was  excessive;  but  hia  actions  are  differently  descri- 
bed, as  the  writers  were  biased  by  affection  or  hostility 
to  Hephaestion,  or  even  to  Alexander.    Some,  who 
have  described  his  conduct  as  frantic  and  outrageous, 
regard  all  hia  extravagant  deeds  and  words  on  the  low 
of  hia  dearest  friend  ss  honourable  to  hia  feehngs, 
while  others  deem  them  degrading,  and  unworthv  of  a 
king  and  of  Alexander.    Some  write,  that  for  the  re- 
mainder of  that  day  he  lay  lamenting  upon  the  both 
of  hia  friend  which  be  would  not  quit  until  he 
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tom  away  by  hit  companions ;  other*,  that  be  remain- 
ed there  f»r  a  day  and  a  night.  Others,  again,  write, 
that  he  hanged  the  physician  Glaucias ;  because,  ac- 
cording to  one  statement,  he  gave  him  wrong  medi- 
cine ;  according  to  another,  because  he  stood  by,  and 
allowed  his  patient  to  fill  himself  with  wine.  I  think 
it  probable,  that  ho  cut  off  his  hair  in  memory  of  the 
dead,  both  for  other  reasons,  and  from  emulation  of 
Achillea,  whom  from  his  childhood  he  had  chosen  for 
his  model.  But  those  who  write  that  Alexander  drove 
the  hearse  which  conveyed  the  body,  state  what  is  in- 
credible.  Nor  are  they  more  entitled  to  belief  who 
tay  that  be  destroyed  the  temple  of  tEsculapius  at 
Eclwtana.  Almost  all  agree,  however,  that  he  or- 
dered llephxstion  to  be  honoured  with  the  minor  re- 
ligious ceremonies  due  to  deified  heroes.  Some  say 
that  he  consulted  Ammoo,  whether  he  might  not  sac- 
rifice to  Hephestion  as  to  a  god,  and  that  the  answer 
forbade  him.  All  agree  in  the  following  facts :  that  for 
three  days  he  tasted  no  food,  nor  permitted  any  atten- 
tion to  bis  person,  but  lay  down  either  lamenting  or 
mournfully  silent ;  that  he  ordered  a  funeral  pile  to  be 
constructed  at  an  expense  of  10,000  talents  (some  say 
more) ;  that  all  his  barbarian  subjects  wero  ordered  to 
go  into  mourning ;  and  that  several  of  the  king's  com- 
pinions,  in  order  to  pay  their  court,  dedicated  them- 
selves and  their  arms  to  the  deceased."  (Arrian,  Exp. 
Al.t7,  U.—WMams's  Life  of  Alexander,  p.  324 ) 

HknubstIcm,  a  name  given  to  a  region  in  the  ex- 
remity  of  Lycia,  near  Phaselis,  from  which  fire  issued 
vhen  a  burning  torch  was  applied  to  the  surface.  This 
was  owing  to  the  naphtha  with  which  the  soil  was  im- 
pregnated. {Seneca,  Epist.,79. — P/mi.,2, 106. — Cora- 
Dare  Photius,  Cod,  73,  p.  146  —  rid.  Chimera,  and  re- 
narks  under  that  article  ) 

Heftapylos,  a  surname  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  from 
its  seven  gales. 

He«a  ('Hon),  the  name  of  Juno  among  the  Grcoks. 
tftrf.  Juno.) 

Hiraclka,  a  name  given  to  more  than  forty  towns 
m  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  islands  of  tho  Medi- 
terranean. They  are  supposed  to  have  derived  this 
appellation  from  the  Greek  name  of  Hercules,  'Hpo- 
xAjr,  and  to  have  either  been  built  in  honour  of  him,  or 
placed  under  his  protection.  The  most  famous  of, 
these  places  were; 

1.  In  Greece. 

I.  A  city  of  Elis,  near  the  centre  of  the  province,  to 
the  southeast  of  Pisa,  near  the  confluence  of  tho  Cy- 
therus  and  Alph  eus.^— II.  A  city  of  Acamania,  on  the  I 
shore  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  opposite  the  island  of 
Camus.—- III.  A  city  of  Epirus,  on  the  confines  of 
Athamania  and  Molossis,  and  near  the  sources  of  the 
Aras. — IV.  Lyncestis,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Candavian  Mountains,  on  the  confines  of 
niyria.  Its  ruins  still  retain  the  name  of  Erekli. 
(French  Strabo,  vol.  3,  p.  102.)  Mention  is  made 
of  this  town  in  Cesar.  (B.  Civ.,  3,  79. — Compare 
PtoL,  p.  83  —  Strabo,  322.)— V.  Sintica,  tbo  prin- 
cipal town  of  the  Sinti  in  Thrace.  (Livy,  45,  29.) 
We  are  informed  by  Livy  (40,  24),  that  Demetrius, 
the  son  of  Philip,  was  here  imprisoned  and  murdered. 
Manner!  thinks  it  the  same  with  the  Heraclea  built  by 
Amyntae,  the  brother  of  Philip.  Tho  Table  Itinerary 
assigns  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  between  Philippi  and 
Heraclea  Sintica:  we  know  also  from  Hieroclea  (p. 
639),  that  it  was  situated  near  the  Strymon,  as  he 
terms  it  Heraclea  Strymonis. — VI.  Trachinia,  a  town 
of  TbessaJy,  founded  by  the  Lacedemonians,  and  a 
colony  from  Trachis,  about  426  B.C.,  in  the  sixth  year 
of  tha  Peloponnesian  war.  (Thvcyd.,  3,  92.)  It  was 
distant  about  sixty  stadia  from  Thermopylae,  and  twen- 
ty from  tho  sea.  Jason,  tyrant  of  Pberaj,  took  pos- 
session of  this  cilv  a  jne  period,  and  caused  the  walls 
to  b»  pulled  down      Xen..  Hist.  Gr.,  6, 4,  27.)  Her- 
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aclea,  however,  again  arose  from  its  .oins,  ai*J  became 
a  flourishing  city  under  the  /Etolians,  who  sometimes 
held  their  general  council  within  its  walls.  (Lip.,  26, 
5.)  It  was  taken  by  the  Roman  consul,  Acilius  Gla- 
brio,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  siege.  (Lie.,  37,  24 
—Polyb.,  10,  42  —  Pirn.,  4,  7.)  Sir.  W.  Gcll  ob- 
served the  vestiges  of  this  city  on  a  high  flat,  on  the 
roots  of  Mount  CEta.    (Itm.,  p.  241.) 

2.  In  Ilaly,  Gaul,  &c. 

VII.  A  city  of  Lucania  in  Ilaly,  and  situate  betwecr 
the  Aciri*  and  Siris.  It  was  founded  by  the  Taren 
tini  after  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  city  of  Sins, 
which  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  latter  river  (B.C.  428). 
This  city  is  rendered  remarkable  in  history,  as  having 
been  the  seat  of  the  general  council  of  the  Greek  states 
Antiquaries  seem  agreed  in  fixing  its  site  at  Policoro. 
(Strabo,  263.— Diod.  Sk.,  12,  36.)— VIII.  A  city  of 
Campania,  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  ot 
Herculaneum. — IX.  Caccabana,  a  city  on  the  confines 
of  Italy  and  Gaul,  in  Narbonensis  Sccunda.  It  waa 
situate  on  the  coast,  to  the  south  of  Forum  Julii. — X. 
Minoa,  a  city  of  Sicily  on  the  southern  coast,  northeast 
of  Agrigentum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Camicus.  It 
was  founded  by  Minos  when  he  pursued  Daedalus  hither 
and  was  subsequently  called  Heraclea  from  Hercules, 
after  his  victory  over  Eryx  :  so  at  least  said  the  fables 
of  the  day.  Some  authorities  make  the  original  name 
to  have  been  Macara,  and  Minos  to  have  been,  not  the 
founder,  but  the  conqueror  of  the  place.  (Mela,  2,  7. 
—Liv.,  34,  35.— Ctc,  de  Jur.  Sic,  c  50.—Polyb., 
1,  25. — Diod.  Sic.,  16,  11.)  Among  the  ruins  of  the 
present  day  stands  a  tower  called  Torre  de  Capo  Bi 
aneo,  a  portion  of  which  fell  recently  into  the  sea. 

3.  In  Asia,  Egypt,  cVc. 

XI.  Pontica  ('HpuxXcia  novrov,  Ptol.),  a  city  u,< 
the  coast  of  Bilhynia,  about  tweVe  stadia  from  the 
river  Lycus.  It  *es  founded  by  a  colony  of  Megare 
ans,  strengthened  by  some  Tanagreans  from  Bceotia 
the  numbers  of  the  former,  however,  so  predominated, 
that  the  city  waa  in  general  considered  as  Doric.  ( Ar- 
rian,  PcripL,  p.  14. — Midler,  Dorians,  vol.  1,  p.  140, 
Eng.  trantl.)  This  place  was  famed  for  its  nava1 
power  and  its  consequence  among  the  Asiatic  states, 
and  a  sketch  of  its  history  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
Fragments  of  Memnon,  collected  by  Photius.  (Cod., 
214.)  Memnon  composed  a  history  of  the  tyrants 
who  reigned  at  Heraclea  during  a  space  of  eighty-foui 
years ;  but  we  have  only  now  the  abridgment  of  Pho- 
tius, which  is  confirmed  by  incidental  notices  contain- 
ed in  Aristotle.  (Polit.,  6,  5.)— Some  traces  of  the 
ancient  name  are  still  spparent  in  the  modern  Erekli. 
(Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  205.)— XII.  A  city 
of  jEolis,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium, 
opposite  Mytilene. — XIII.  A  city  in  southern  ^Eolis, 
on  the  seacoast,  near  Cume.— XIV.  A  city  of  Caria, 
on  the  seacoast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Latmua, 
between  Miletus  snd  Priene.  (Ptol.,  6,  10.)  It  was 
called,  for  distinction'  sake  from  other  places  of  the 
same  name,  Heraclea  Latini.  '  The  aite  corresponds 
nearly  with  the  village  of  Oufa  Ihfi.  (Cramer's  Asia 
Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  393.)— XV.  A  city  of  Syria,  in  the 
district  of  Cyrrhestics,  northwest  of  Hierapoiis,  and 
northeast  of  Berosa,  near  the  confines  of  Coroagene 
—XVI.  A  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  situate  in  the  Delta 
to  the  northeast  of  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile.— 
XVII.  or  Heraclcopolia  Magna,  a  city  of  Egypt,  k 
the  Heracleotic  nome,  of  which  it  was  the  capita! 
The  ichneumon  was  worshipped  here.  (Strab.,  Sit  ) 
—XVIII.  or  Hcraeleopolis  Parva,  a  city  of  Egypt, 
southwest  of  Pelusium,  within  the  limits  of  tho  Delia. 
The  ruins  are  now  called  Delbom.  (Btschoff  uni 
Mailer,  Worlcrb.  dcr  Geogr.,  s.  v.) 

HBitCLBUM,  I.  a  town  of  Macedonia,  half  way  be 
Itween  Dium  and  Tempe.    (Lie.,  44,  8.)    It  cwrr. 
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oponda  to  the  modern  LitocJun.  ( Cramer's  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  806.)— II.  A  promontory  of  Pontus, 
now  Tscherschembi.  There  wu  a  harbour  near  it, 
called  also  Heracleura.  (Arrian,  Peripi,  p.  16.) — 
III.  A  place  on  the  coast  of  Colchis,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  nvor  Cianesus.  (Plin.,  6,  6.)— IV.  A  city  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Crete;  north  of  Cnotus,  and 
properly  its  harbour.  The  modern  Carlero  teems  to 
correspond  to  it.  (Strabo,  476. — Phn.,  4,  12.)— V. 
A  city  of  Pontus.  360  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Iris,  and  forty  stadia  west  of  the  Thcrmodon.  (Arri- 
an,  Pertpl.) — VI.  A  city  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Chersonesus  Taurica,  now  Arahal.  (Ptolemy.) — VII. 
Promontorium,  a  promontory  of  Sarmatia  Asiatics,  on 
the  Pontus  Euxinus,  near  the  country  of  the  Hen- 
lochi. 

HaRACLiOiC,  a  name  given  in  ancient  history  to  a 
powerful  Achean  race  or  family,  the  fabled  descend- 
ants of  Hercules.  According  to  the  unanimous  ac- 
count of  the  ancient  writers,  the  children  of  Hercules, 
after  the  death  of  that  hero,  being  persecuted  by  Eu- 
rystheus,  took  refuge  in  Attica,  and  there  defeated  and 
slew  the  tyrant.  When  their  enemy  had  fallen,  they 
resumed  possession  of  their  birthright  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus; but  they  had  not  long  enjoyed  the  fruits  of 
their  victory,  before  a  pestilence,  in  which  tbey  recog- 
nised the  finger  of  Heaven,  drove  them  again  into  ex- 
ile. Attica  again  afforded  them  a  retreat.  When 
their  hopes  had  revived,  an  ambiguous  oracle  encour- 
aged them  to  believe,  that,  after  they  had  reaped  thoir 
third  harvest,  they  should  find  a  prosperous  passage 
through  the  isthmus  into  the  land  of  their  fathers. 
But,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Peloponnesus,  they  were 
met  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Achaans,  lonians,  and 
Arcadians.  Their  leader  Hyllus,  the  eldest  son  of 
Hercules,  proposed  to  decide  the  quarrel  by  single 
combat ;  and  Ecbemus,  king  of  Tegca,  was  selected 
oy  the  Pcloponnesian  confederates  aa  their  champion. 
Hyllus  fell ;  and  tbo  Heraclidas  were  bound  by  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  to  abandon  their  enterprise  for 
a  hundred  years.  Yet  both  Cleodeus,  son  of  Hyllus, 
and  his  grandson  Aristomachus,  renewed  bis  attempt 
with  no  bettor  fortune.  After  Aristomachus  had  fall- 
en in  battle,  the  ambiguous  oracle  was  explained  to  bis 
sons  Aristodemus,  Teinenus,  and  Crcsphontes;  and 
they  were  assured,  that  the  time,  the  third  generation, 
had  now  come,  when  they  should  accomplish  their  re- 
turn ;  not,  however,  as  they  had  expected,  over  the' 
guarded  isthmus,  but  across  the  mouth  of  the  western 
gulf,  where  the  opposite  shores  are  parted  by  a  channel 
only  a  few  furlongs  broad.  Thus  encouraged,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Dorians,  jEtolisns,  and  Locnans,  they 
crossed  the  straits,  vanquished  Tisamenus,  son  of 
Orestes,  and  divided  the  fairest  portion  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus among  them.  ( Vid.  Doris.) — The  belief  that 
the  Dorians  were  led  to  the  conquest  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus by  princes  of  Achean  blood,  the  rightful  heirs 
of  its  ancient  kings,  has  the  authority  of  all  antiquity 
on  its  side.  It  had  become  current  so  early  as  the 
days  of  Hesiod ;  and  it  was  received  not  only  among 
the  Dorians  themselves,  but  smong  foreign  nations. 
The  protection  afforded  by  the  Athenians  to  the  Her- 
aclide  against  Eorystheus,  continued  to  the  latest 
times  to  he  one  of  the  favourite  themes  of  the  At- 
tic poets  and  orators ;  and  the  precise  district  that 
had  been  assigned  for  the  abode  of  the  exiles  was 
oointed  out  by  tradition.  The  weak  and  unsettled 
state  of  the  Dorians,  in  the  earliest  period,  of  their 
history,  renders  it  probable  that  they  were  always 
willing  to  receive  foreigners  among  them,  who  came 
recommended  by  illustrious  birth,  wealth,  or  merit. 
Nevertheless,  possible  as  thia  is,  the  truth  of  the  story 
has  been  questioned,  on  grounds  that  are  certainly  not 
light  or  arbitrary,  if  they  do  not  outweigh  all  that  has 
seen  alleged  in  its  support.  What  is  said  to  have 
happened  might  have,  been  invented,  and  the  occasion 


and  motives  for  the.  faorication  may  be  cenceivd  atifj 
more  easily  than  the  truth  of  the  fact;  for  sue i  facta 
in  the  early  history  of  Greece  were  undoubtedly  much 
less  common  than  such  fictions.  It  is  much  less  prob- 
able, that  the  origin  of  the  Dorian  tribes,  as  of  all  sim- 
ilar political  forma  which  a  nation  has  assumed  in  thm 
earliest  period  of  existence,  should  have  been  distinctly 
remembered,  than  that  it  should  have  been  forgotten, 
and  have  been  then  attributed  to  imaginary  person*. 
(Thirlicair*  History  of  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  256,  mm.) 
—The  theory  of  M  tiller,  which  is  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  remarks,  makes  the  Heraclidss  to  have  been 
hereditary  princes  of  the  Doric  race,  descended  from 
a  Dorian  Hercules ;  and  it  attempts  to  show,  that  the 
story  of  the  Heraclidas  being  descended  from  the  Ar- 
give  Hercules,  who  performed  the  commands  of  Eu- 
rystheus,  was  not  invented  until  after  the  conquest  of 
the  Peloponnesus.  (Muller's  Dorians  vol.  1,  p.  57, 
Eng.  transl. — But  consult  remarks  under  the  article 
Doris.) 

uala : 

1.  Magistrates,  dec. 

I.  A  Greek,  minister  of  Seuthes,  'ring  of  Thrace, 
who  promised,  and  afterward  refused,  succours  to  the 
ten  thousand  during  their  retreat.  Xen.,  Anab.,  7,  3, 
15.)— II.  A  governor  of  Delphi,  B.C.  360.  The  temple 
was  pillaged  by  the  Phocians  during  his  magistracy. 
(Puusan  ,  10, 2.) — III.  A  Syracutan  of  high  birth,  who 
united  himself  to  Dion  for  the  purpose  of  overthrow 
ing  the  younger  Dionysius.  He  was  appointed  ad- 
miral through  the  influence  of  Dion,  but  abased  bis 
power  in  corrupting  the  people,  and  in  encouraging  a 
spirit  of  mutiny  and  dissatisfaction.  After  various  in- 
stances of  lenity  and  forgiveness  on  the  part  of  Dioa 
towards  this  individual,  the  friends  of  the  former,  find- 
ing that,  aa  long  as  Heraclides  existed,  his  turbulent 
and  factious  spirit  would  produce  disorder  in  the  state, 
broke  into  his  house  and  put  him  to  death.  (Pint., 
Vit.  Dion.) — IV.  An  individusl  who  governed  Syra- 
cuse along  with  Agaihoclca  and  Sosicrates,  B.C.  317. 
— V.  A  son  of  Agathocles,  alain  by  bis  father's  sol- 
diers. (Justtn,  22,  5.) — VI.  The  murderer  of  Cocya, 
I.  (Demostk.,  eontr.  Arist.)— VII.  Commander  of  the 
garrison  sent  to  Athens  by  Demetrius,  after  his  cap- 
ture of  that  city. — VIII.  A  native  of  Tarentum,  min- 
ister of  Philip  V.  of  Macedon.  He  drew  down  upon 
himself  the  hatred  of  the  people  by  his  wicked  con- 
duct, and  was  finally  disgraced. — IX.  A  young  Syraca- 
san  of  high  birth,  who  brought  on  the  naval  conflict  in 
which  the  Syracusans  were  completely  victorious  ovet 
the  Athenians,  B.C.  414.    (Plut.,  Vit.  Nic.) 

2.  Philosophers,  Authors,  dec. 

X.  Surnamed  Ponlicus,  a  native  of  Heracles  Pon- 
tic.!, and  not,  as  some  maintain,  of  Sinopc,  was  of  rich 
parentage.  Having  travelled  into  G-eece  for  the  pur- 
pose of  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophv, 
he  became  one  of  the  auditors  of  Speusippus  ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  of  Plato  himself.  He  afterward  at- 
tached himself  to  Aristotle  and  Diogenes  Laertius 
ranks  him  among  the  Peripatetics.  Following  the  ex- 
ample of  thia  last-ment'jned  school,  he  piqued  himsel: 
on  a  great  variety  of  knowledge ;  he  wrote  on  subjects 
of  all  kinds,  and  even  composed  a  tragedy,  which  oa 
published  under  the  name  of  Thespis.  He  wss  al wayc 
attired  with  much  elegance,  which  made  the  Athenians 
change  his  name,  in  sport,  from  Hovtikqs  to  TTcpsirurcV 
("  Ostentatious")'  Diogenes  Laertius  informs  us, 
that  he  had  reared  a  domestic  serpent  in  secret,  and 
when  about  to  die,  besought  his  friends  to  conceal  ha 
body,  and  let  the  serpent  occupy  its  plsce.  The  arti- 
fice, however,  was  discovered ;  the  serpent,  having  be- 
come alarmed  at  some  noise  msde  in  the  house,  flee 
from  it  before  the  philosopher  had  breathed  his  last 
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This  story,  however,  is  entitled  to  little,  if  any  credit, 
is  well  as  another  related  by  the  same  Said  as,  of  the 
Pytoim's  having  been  bribed  by  Heraclides,  and  having, 
in  consequence,  directed  the  people  of  Heraclca,  daring 
<  period  of  famine,  to  present  a  crown  of  gold  to  bim, 
and  to  decree  him  funeral  honours  after  death.  )Ve 
have  remaining  of  this  writer  some  portions  of  a  work 
of  his  on  the  constitutions  of  various  states  (xtpi  IIo- 
hreivv),  which  Coray  thinks  is  an  abridgment  of  Aris- 
tctle't  larger  work  on  this  subject.    These  extracts, 
which  have  several  times  been  appended  to  editions  of 
various  history  and  to  other  collections,  were  given 
separately  with  a  Latin  translation,  another  in  German, 
and  with  notes,  by  Kohler,  Hala,  1804,  8vo.  The 
best  edition,  however,  is  that  of  Coray,  which  follows 
.Elian  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Bibliotbeca  Grwca, 
Pari*,  1805,  8vo.    We  have  also,  under  the  name  of 
Heraclides,  a  treatise  on  the  Allegories  of  Homer 
('\XkiiyapiKai  'Ou^pmai).    It  is  not,  however,  by  the 
individual  of  whom  we  have  just  been  speaking ;  bat 
is  merely  an  extract  from  the  Stoic  doctrines  on  this 
subject.   The  latest  edition  of  this  work  is  that  of 
Scbow,  GolUng.,  1783,  8vo.    A  new  and  more  correct 
edition  was  expected  from  Hase,  based  on  a  MS.  more 
complete  than  any  preceding  one,  and  which  be  had 
discovered  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris ;  but  none  has 
ever  appeared.    {Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  30,  p.  214.) — XI. 
\  native  of  Tarentum,  celebrated  for  his  medical 
cnowledge.    He  wrote  ou  tbo  Materia  Medica,  on  poi- 
sons, and  on  the  virtues  of  plants.    His  works  are 
lost.   {Fabr.,  Biil.  Gr.,  vol.  13,  p.  77. —  Compare 
Sehwagk.,  ad  Athen.  Ind.  Auei.,  vol.  9,  p.  121,  *eqq.) 
He  appears  to  have  flourished  about  the  126th  Olym- 
piad, or  B.C.  276.    We  have  a  dissertation  on  this 
writer  by  Kuhn  (Opiuc.  Acad.,  Lip*.,  8vo,  vol.  2,  p. 
150,  *eqq.). — XII.  A  native  of  Cyme  in  jEolis,  whose 
sork  on  the  Persians  (TlepoiKu)  is  mentioned  in 
Athencus  (2,  p.  48,  e.—Id.,  4,  p.  145,  a. — Consult 
bhvagk.,  ad  Athen.  Ind.  Auct.,  vol.  9,  p.  120.)— 
XIII.  Sarnamed  Ponticus  Junior,  a  writer  who  flour- 
ished during  the  first  century  of  our  era.    (Athtn.,  14, 
p.  649,  c. — Sckwcigh.,  ad  loc.) — XIV.  A  Macedonian 
p» inter,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Macedonian  empire.    He  at  first  painted  ships.  On 
the  defeat  and  captivity  of  Perses  ho  retired  to  Athens, 
according  to  Pliny,  which  would  be  168  B.C.  The 
same  '.vnter  also  slates,  that  he  sttained  to  a  degree  of 
reputation,  but  was  yet  entitled  to  only  a  cursory  men- 
tion.   (P/t*.,  35,  11.) — XV.  An  Ephesian  sculptor, 
son  of  Agasias,  who  made,  in  conjunction  with  Harma- 
tius,  the  statue  of  Mars  now  in  the  Paris  Museum.   H  is 
sgc  is  uncertain.    (Clarae,  Deter,  des  Antiques  du 
M,uie  Royal,  nr.  411,  p.  173.) 

Hse.sci.iT0s,  a  native  of  Ephesus,  was  sumamed 
"the  Naturaiur  (6  fvautoc),  and  belongs  to  the  dy- 
namical school  of  the  Ionian  philosophy.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  born  about  500  B.C.,  and,  according  to 
Aristotle,  died  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  The 
title  he  assumed  of  "  eelf -taught"  (avTodidaKToe),  re- 
futes at  once  the  claims  of  the  various  masters  whom 
be  is  said  to  have  had,  and  the  distinguished  position 


that  he 


political  life  attests  the  wealth  and  lus- 


tre of  bis  descent.  The  gloomy  haughtiness  and  mel 
ancholy  of  his  temperament  led  him  to  despise  all  hu- 
man pursuits,  and  he  expressed  unqualified  contempt 
as  well  for  the  political  sagacity  of  his  fellow-citizens 
as  for  the  speculations  of  all  other  philosophers,  which 
bad  mere  learning,  and  not  wisdom,  for  their  object. 
It  is  utterly  untrue,  therefore,  though  commonly  re- 
lated of  him,  that  he  was  continually  shedding  tears 
on  account  of  the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind,  and 
the  story  is  as  Utile  entitled  to  sober  belief  as  that  of 
the  perpetually-Laughing  Democritus.  Of  the  work  of 
Heraclitos  "  On  Nature''  (irepi  fvaeuc),  the  difficulty 
•f  which  obtained  for  bim  the  surname  of  onortivoc, 
w  "the  objure  "  many  fragments  arc  still  extant,  and 


exhibit  a  broken  and  concise  style,  hinting  at  rather 
than  explaining  his  opinions,  which  are  often  conveyed 
in  mythical  and  half  oracular  images.    On  this  ac- 
count he  well  compares  himself  to  the  Sibyl,  "  who," 
he  says,  "  speaking  with  inspired  mouth,  smileless,  in- 
ornate, and  unpemimed,  pierces  through  centuries  by 
the  power  of  the  gods. "  According  to  Hcraclitus,  the 
end  of  wisdom  is  to  discover  the  ground  and  principle 
of  all  things.    This  principle,  which  is  an  eternal, 
ever-living  unity,  and  pervades  and  is  in  all  phenom- 
ena, be  called  fire.    By  this  term,  however,  Heracli- 
tus  understood,  not  the  elemental  fire  or  flame,  which 
he  held  to  be  the  very  excess  of  fire,  but  a  warm  and 
dry  vapour;  which,  therefore,  as  air,  is  not  distinct 
from  the  soul  or  vital  energy,  and  which,  as  guiding 
and  directing  the  mundane  development,  is  endued 
with  wisdom  and  intelligence.    This  supreme  and  per- 
fect force  of  life  is  obviously  without  limit  to  its  ac- 
tivity ;  consequently,  nothing  that  it  forms  can  remain 
fixed ;  all  is  constantly  in  a  process  of  formation. 
This  he  has  thus  figuratively  expressed :  "  No  one 
has  ever  been  twice  on  the  same  stream."   Nay,  the 
passenger  himself  is  without  identity :  "  On  the  same 
stream  we  do  and  We  do  not  embark ;  for  we  are  and 
we  are  not." — The  vitality  of  the  rational  fire  has  in  it 
a  tendency  to  contraries,  whereby  it  is  made  to  pass 
from  gratification  to  want,  and  from  want  to  gratifica- 
tion, and  in  fixed  periods  it  alternates  between  a  awiftei 
and  a  Blower  flux.    Now  these  opposite  tendencies 
meet  together  in  determinate  order,  and,  by  tbo  ine- 
quality or  equality  of  the  forces,  occasion  the  phenom- 
ena of  life  and  death.    The  quietude  of  death,  how- 
ever, is  a  mere  semblance,  which  exists  only  for  the 
senses  of  msn.    For  man,  in  his  folly,  forms  a  truth 
of  his  own,  whereas  it  is  only  the  universal  reason  that 
is  really  cognizant  of  the  truth.    Lastly,  the  rational 
principle,  which  governs  the  whole  moral  and  physical 
world,  is  also  the  law  of  the  individual;  whatever, 
therefore,  is,  is  the  wisest  and  the  best — and  "  it  is  not 
for  man's  welfare  that  his  wishes  should  be  fulfilled— 
sickness  makes  health  pleasant,  as  hunger  does  grati- 
fication, and  labour  rest." — The  physical  doctrines  of 
Heraclitus  form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  eclec 
tic  system  of  the  later  Stoics  ;  and,  in  times  still  mors 
recent,  there  is  much  in  the  theories  of  Scheliing  and 
Hegel  that  presents  a  striking  though  general  reeem- 
blsnce  thereto. — According  to  the  ancient  writers, 
neither  critics  nor  philosophers  were  able  to  explain 
his  productions,  on  account  of  their  extreme  obscurity  ; 
and  they  remained  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus, 
where  he  himself  bad  deposited  them,  for  the  use  of 
the  learned,  until  they  were  made  public  by  Crates,  or, 
as  Tatian  relates  the  matter  (adv.  Grot.,  p.  143),  tiL 
the  poet  Euripides,  who  frequented  the  temple  of  Di- 
ana, committing  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Hera- 
clitus to  memory,  accurately  repeated  them.  From  the 
fragments  of  this  work,  as  preserved  by  Scxtus  Em- 
pincus,  it  appears  to  bsve  been  written  in  prose,  which 
makes  Tatian's  account  less  credible.    Heraclitus  is 
said  to  have  eventually  shunned  intercourse  with  the 
world,  and  devoted  himself  to  retirement  and  medita- 
tion.   His  place  of  residence  was  a  mountainous  re- 
treat, and  his  food  the  produce  of  the  earth.  This 
diet  and  modo  of  life  at  length  occasioned  a  dropsy 
for  which  ho  could  obtain  no  relief  by  medical  advice. 
It  seems  that  the  philosopher,  who  was  always  fond 
of  enigmatical  language,  proposed  the  following  ques- 
tion to  the  physicians :    Is  it  possible  to  bring  dryness 
out  of  moisture  1"  and  upon  their  answering  in  the 
negative,  in  place  of  stating  his  case  more  plainly  to 
them,  he  turned  his  own  physician,  and  attempted  to 
effect  a  cure  by  placing  himself  in  the  sun,  and  causing 
a  slave  to  cover  his  body  with  tbo  dung  of  cattle.  Ths 
experiment  proved,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  ts 
be  anything  but  a  successful  one.— The  fragments  of 
Hcraclitus  have  been  collected  from  Plutarch.  St* 
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of  us,  Clemens  of  Alexandra,  and  Sextos  Empincua, 
and  explained  by  Schleierxnacher,  in  Wolf  and  Butt- 
aiann'a  Museum  der  AUerthumswissensckaft,  vol.  1, 
p.  313-633.  —  Consult  also  Brandts,  Handbuck  der 
Gesckichtc  der  Griechisch.  und  Rom.  Philos.,  Berlin, 
1836.  —Hitter's  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  vol. 
1,  p.  230,  seqq..  Eng.  transl.  —  Encycl.  Us.  Knowl , 
vol.  12,  p.  137.) 

Hkr^ea,  I.  a  city  of  Arcadia,  on  the  alope  of  a  hill 
rising  gently  above  the  right  bank  of  the  Alpheua,  and 
near  the  frontiers  of  Elis,  which  frequently  disputed 
Ua  possession  with  Arcadia.  (Xen.,  Hut.  Gr.,  6,  6, 
22!)  before  the  Cleomenic  war,  this  town  had  joined 
the  Achasan  league,  but  was  then  taken  by  the  A'ao- 
lians,  and  recaptured  by  Antigonua  Doson,  who  re- 
stored it  to  the  Achstans.  (Folyb.,  2,  64.— /oV,  4, 
77.— Ln.,  28,  7.)  In  Strata 'a  time  Hera*  was  great- 
ly reduced ;  but  when  Pausaniaa  visited  Arcadia  it  ap- 
pears to  have  recovered  from  thia  state  of  decay. 
(Pausan.,  8, 26. — Compare  Tkucyd ,  5, 67.)  Stepha- 
nos remarks,  that  thia  place  was  also  known  by  the 
name  of  Sologorgus  («.  v.  Hpaia).  lis  aite  is  now 
occupied  by  the  village  of  Agtani.  (Gell,  Itin.,  p. 
1 13.) — II  A  festival  at  Argoa  in  honour  of  Juno,  who 
was  the  patroness  of  that  city.  It  was  also  observed 
by  the  colonies  of  the  A  reives,  which  had  been  planted 
at  Samoa  and  AZgian.  There  were  always  two  pro- 
cessions to  the  temple  of  the  goddess  without  the  city  I 
walls.  The  first  was  of  the  men  in  armour,  the  sec- 
ond of  the  women,  among  whom  the  priestess,  a  wom- 
an of  the  first  rcnk,  was  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  white  i 
oxen.  The  Argives  alwaya  reckoned  their  year  from  { 
her  priesthood,  as  the  Athenians  from  their  archons,  or  ■ 
the  Romans  from  their  consuls.  When  they  came  to 
the  temple  of  the  goddess,  they  offered  a  hecatomb  of  j 
oxen.  Hence  the  sacrifice  is  often  called  UarofiCoia, 
and  sometimes  Xr^epva,  from  Aigof,  a  bed,  because 
Juno  presided  over  marriage,  births,  dec.  There  was 
a  festival  of  the  same  name  in  Elis,  celebrated  every 
fifth  year,  at  which  sixteen  matrons  wove  a  garment 
for  the  goddess. 

HaRiBUM,  I.  a  temple  and  grove  of  Juno,  aituate 
about  forty  stadia  from  Argoa,  and  ten  from  Myoene. 
The  structure  was  embellished  with  a  lofty  statue  of 
Juno,  made  of  ivory  and  gold  ;  a  golden  peacock,  en- 
riched with  precious  atones,  and  other  equally  splendid 
ornaments.— II.  A  large  and  magnificent  temple  of 
Juno  in  the  island  of  Samoa,  built  by  the  architect 
Rhcecus,  who  is  said  to  have  invented  the  art  of  cast- 
ing in  brass.  (Pausan.,  8,  14  —  Herod.,  3,  60.— Plin., 
35,  12.) 

Hebculakbcm,  a  city  of  Campania,  on  the  coast, 
*nd  not  far  from  Ncapolis.  Cicero  writes  the  name 
Herculanum  (ad  Att.,  7,  3).  The  situation  of  thia 
place  is  no  longer  doubtful  since  the  discovery  of  its 
ruins.  Cluvenus  was  right  in  his  correction  of  tho 
Tabula  Theodosiana,  which  reckoned  twelve  miles 
between  this  place  and  Neapolia  inatead  of  aix,  though 
he  removed  it  too  far  from  Portia  when  be  assigned 
to  it  the  position  of  Torre  del  Greco.  Nothing  is 
known  res|>ecting  the  origin  of  Hercuianeum,  except 
that  fabulous  accounts  ascribed  its  foundation  to  Her- 
cules on  his  return  from  Spain.  (Dion.  Hal.,  1,  44.) 
It  may  be  inferred,  however,  from  a  passage  in  Strabo, 
chat  this  town  was  of  great  antiquity.  It  may  be  rea- 
sonably conjectured,  too,  that  Hercuianeum  was  a 
Greek  city,  but  that  its  name  was  altered  to  aoit  the 
Latin  or  Oacan  pronunciation.  At  first  it  was  only  a 
fortress,  which  was  successively  occupied  by  the  Osci, 
Tyrrheni,  Pclasgi,  Samnites,  and  lastly  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Being  situated  close  to  the  sea,  on  elevated 
ground,  it  was  exposed  to  the  southwest  wind,  and 
from  that  circumstance  waa  reckoned  particularly 
healthy.  (Strabo,247.)  We  learn  from  Velleiua  Pa- 
terculus,  that  Hercuianeum  suffered  considerably  du- 
ring the  civd  wars.    (Compare  Floras,  1,  16.)  Thia 


place  is  mentioned  also  by  Mela  (2,  4),  and  by  Si 
na,  a  more  ancient  writer  than  any  of  the  former  ;  he 
ia  quoted  by  Nonius  Marcollus  (De  Indiscr.  Gen . ,  *». 
Fluvtus).  Ovid  likewise  notices  it  under  the  name 
of  »  Urbem  Herculean."    (Met.,  16,  711.)  Hercula 

whelmed  by  an^eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  tho  first  yeai 
of  the  reign  of  Titos,  A-D.  79.   Pompeii,  which  stood 
near,  ahared  the  same  fate.    It  ia  probat  e,  hc«vever 
that  the  subversion  of  Hercuianeum  waa  not  t:  ddeo, 
but  progressive,  since  Seneca  mentions  a  partial  dem 
olilion  which  it  sustained  from  an  earthquake.  (AV/ 
Quasi.,  6,  1.)    After  being  buried  for  more  than  six 
teen  hundred  years,  these  cities  were  accidentally  dis- 
covered :  Hercuianeum  in  1713,  by  labourers  digging 
for  a  well ;  and  Pompeii  forty  years  after.     It  ap- 
pears that  Hercuianeum  ia  in  no  part  leas  than  seventy 
feet,  and  in  some  parta  one  hundred  and  twelve  fect 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  while  Pompeii  l* 
bnried  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep,  more  or  less.    Sir  W. 
Hamilton  thinka,  that  the  matter  which  covers  the  city 
of  Hercuianeum  ia  not  the  produce  of  a  aingle  erup- 
tion, but  that  the  matter  of  six  eruptions  has  taken  its 
course  over  that  with  which  the  town  is  covered,  and 
which  was  the  cause  of  its  destruction.    Many  valua- 
ble remains  of  antiquity,  auch  as  busts,  manuscripts 
dec,  have  been  recovered  from  the  ruins  of  this  an- 
cient city,  and  form  the  most  curious  museum  in  the 
world.    They  are  all  preserved  at  Portici,  and  the  en- 
gravinga  taken  from  them  have  been  munificently  pre- 
sented to  the  different  learned  bodies  of  Europe.  The 
plan  also  of  many  of  the  public  buildings  bas  been  laid 
out,  and  especially  that  of  the  theatre.    Sir  W.  Ham- 
ilton thinka,  that  the  matter  which  first  issued  from 
Voeuviua  and  covered  Hercuianeum  waa  in  the  state 
of  liquid  mud,  and  that  this  has  been  the  means  oi 
preserving  the  pictures,  busts,  and  other  relics,  wbtct 
otherwise  must  have  been  either  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  red-hot  lava,  or  else  have  become  one  solid  body 
along  with  it  when  cooled.    In  illustration  of  this  re- 
mark, we  may  cite  the  following  from  *  periodica] 
work.    (Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  45,  p.  304.)  "An 
enormous  quantity  of  aqueoua  vapour  is  exhaled  in 
every  volcanic  eruption,  which,  being  condensed  by  the 
cold  in  the  regions  of  the  atmosphere  beyond  the  reach 
of  tho  volcano's  heat,  falls  down  again  in  the  form  of 
rain,  anJ,  when  it  mixes  with  the  clouds  of  ashes,  it 
forms  that  compound  which  has  been  sometimes  mis- 
taken for  an  actual  eruption  of  mud  from  the  crater. 
It  was  such  a  compound  as  thia  that  overwhelmed 
Hercuianeum,  and  it  is  found  to  consolidate  very 
speedily  into  a  hard,  compact  substance."  Among  the 
excavations  at  Hercuianeum,  in  the  remains  of  a  house 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  L.  Piso,  was  found  a 
great  number  of  volomea  of  burned  papyrus.  Many 
of  these  papyri,  as  they  have  since  been  generally 
termed,  were  destroyed  by  the  workmen  ;  but  as  soon 
aa  it  was  known  that  they  were  the  remnants  of  an- 
cient manuscripts,  their  development  became  an  ob- 
ject of  no  common  interest  to  the  learned  world.  Fa- 
ther Piaggi  invented  a  machine  for  unrolling  them, 
which  has  been  described  by  several  writers.  "When 
we  reflect  on  the  number  of  valuable  works  which  have 
been  lost  since  the  period  when  Hercuianeum  was  de- 
stroyed, we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  the  sanguine 
expectations  which,  upon  the  first  discovery  of  the 
MSS.,  were  entertained,  of  adding  some  important  ac- 
quisitions to  the  treasures  of  ancient  literature  which 
we  already  possess.    The  lost  books  of  Livy,  and  the 
comedies  of  Mcnander,  presented  themselves  to  th«> 
imagination  of  almost  every  scholar.    Each,  indeed 
anticipated,  according  to  hia  taste,  the  mental  picas- 
urea  and   the  literary  labours  which  awaited  him. 
These  enthusiastic  hopes  were  perhaps  too  suddenly 
repressed,  as  they  had  been  too  easily  excited.  The 
first  papyrus  which  waa  opened  contaired  a  treatise 
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spuo  music,  by  Philodcmus  the  Epicurean.    It  wu 
q  vain  that  Mazocchi  and  Rosim  wrote  tbeir  learned 
:ommenis  on  ihia  dull  performance :  the  sedative  was 
,oo  strong ;  and  tbe  curiosity  which  had  been  so  aud- 
denly  awakened,  was  as  quickly  lulled  to  repose.  A 
few  men  of  letters,  indeed,  lamented  that  no  farther 
search  was  made  for  some  happier  subjects,  on  which 
'caned  industry  might  have  been  employed  ;  but  the 
time,  the  difficulty,  and  the  expense  which  each  an 
mterprtse  required,  and  tbe  uncertainty  of  producing 
anything  valuable,  bad  apparently  discouraged  and 
disgusted  the  academicians  of  Portici.    Things  were 
in  ihm  state  when  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterward 
George  IV.,  proposed  to  the  Neapolitan  government 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  unrolling,  deciphering,  and 
publishing  tbe  manuscripts.    This  oiler  was  accepted 
by  tbe  court  of  Naples ;  and  it  was  consequently 
judged  necessary  by  his  royal  highness  to  select  a 
proper  person  to  superintend  the  undertaking.  Tbe 
reputation  of  Mr.  Hayter  as  a  classical  scholar  jus- 
tified his  appointment  to  the  place  which  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  prince,  and  his  taste  for  literature,  had 
created.    This  gentleman  arrived  at  Naples  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1302,  and  was  nominated  one 
of  the  directors  for  the  development  of  the  manuscripts. 
During  a  period  of  several  years,  the  workmen  con- 
tinued to  open  a  great  number  of  the  papyri.  Many, 
indeed,  of  these  frail  substances  were  destroyed,  and 
bvl  crumbled  into  dust  under  the  alightesl  touch  of 
the  curator.    When  the  French  invaded  tbe  king- 
dom *f  Naples  in  the  year  1806,  Mr.  Hayter  was 
compelled  to  retire  to  Sicily.    It  is  to  be  deeply  re- 


gretted that  all  the  papyri  were  left  behind.  (Quar- 
terly Renew,  voL  3,  p.  2.)  An  account  of  more  re- 
cent operation*,  including  the  interesting  experiments 
•f  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  will  be  found  in  the  latest  edi- 
tion of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  under  the  article 
Hercukneum. 

HkbcclXS,  a  celebrated  hero,  son  of  Jupiter  and 
A'cmena,  who,  after  death,  was  ranked  among  the 
rods,  and  received  divine  honours.  His  reputed  fa- 
ther was  Amphitryon,  son  of  Alcaras,  who,  having  ac- 
cidentally kilted  his  father-in-law  Eloctryon,  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  Mycenaj  and  take  refuge  in  Thebes, 
•rbere  Hercules  was  bom.  While  yet  a  mere  infant, 
sr,  according  to  others,  before  he  had  completed  his 
eighth  month,  the  jealousy  of  Juno,  intent  upon  his  de- 
struction, sent  two  snakes  to  devour  him.  The  child, 
not  terrified  at  the  sight  of  tbe  serpents,  boldly  seized 
tbem  in  both  bis  bands,  and  squeezed  them  to  death, 
while  Ins  brother  Iphiclus  alarmed  the  house  with  his 
shrieks.  (Vid.  Iphiclus.)  He  waa  early  instructed 
n  the  liberal  arts,  and  Castor,  the  son  of  Tyndarua, 
taught  him  the  use  of  arms,  Eurytus  how  to  shoot 
*ilh  a  bow  and  arrows,  Autolycus  to  drive  a  chariot, 
Linus  to  play  on  the  lyre,  and  Eumolpua  to  sing 
Like  the  rest  of  hie  illustrious  contemporaries,  he  soon 
dter  became  tbe  pupil  of  tbe  centaur  Chiron.  In  tbe 
18th  year  of  hia  age,  be  resolved  to  deliver  the  neigb- 
mirnood  of  Mount  Ciihsron  from  a  huge  lion  which 
preyed  on  the  flocks  of  Amphitryon, bis  supposed  father, 
sad  which  laid  waste  the  adjacent  country.  After  be 
bad  destroyed  tbe  lion,  he  delivered  hia  country  from  the 
annual  tribute  of  a  hundred  oxen  which  it  paid  to  Ergi- 
ous.  (Fid.  Erginus.)  Such  public  services  became 
universally  known ;  and  Creoti,  who  then  aal  on  the 
Ihrroeof  Thebes,  rewarded  the  patriotic  deeds  of  Her 


i  by  giving  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  in- 
trusting him  with  tbe  government  of  his  kingdom. 
As  Hercules,  by  tbe  will  of  Jupiter,  waa  subjected  to 


cue  power  of  Eurystheus  (eid.  Eurystheus),  and  obliged 
to  obey  him  in  every  respect,  Eurystheus,  acquainted 
with  hie  successes  and  riaing  power,  ordered  him  to 
appear  at  Mycenae  and  perform  the  labours  which,  by 
priority  of  birth,  he  w  as  empowered  to  impose  upon  him. 
Hercules  refused ;  and  Juno,  to  punish  bis  disobedi- 


ence, rendered  him  delirious,  so  that  he  killed  his  owt 
children  by  Megara,  supposing  them  to  be  tbe  offspring 
of  Eurystheus.  (Kid.  Megara.)  When  be  recover- 
ed bis  senses,  he  was  so  struck  with  the  misfortunes 
which  had  proceeded  from  bis  insanity,  that  he  con- 
cealed himself  and  retired  for  some  lime  from  the 
society  of  men.  He  afterward  consulted  the  oracle  01 
Apollo,  and  was  told  that  be  must  bo  subservient  for 
twelve  years  to  the  will  of  Eurystheus,  in  compliance 
with  tbe  commands  of  Jupiter ;  and  that,  after  be  bad 
achieved  the  most  celebrated  labours,  he  should  be 
translated  to  the  gods.  So  plain  and  expressive  an 
answer  determined  him  to  go  to  Mycene,  and  to  bear 
with  fortitude  whatever  gods  or  men  imposed  upon 
him.  Eurystheus,  seeing  tbe  hero  totally  subjected  to 
bim,  and  apprehensive  of  so  powerful  an  enemy,  com- 
manded him  to  achieve  a  number  of  enterprises  the 
most  difficult  and  arduous  ever  known,  generally  called 
the  twelve  labours  of  Hercules.  The  favour  of  tbe 
gods  had  completely  armed  him  when  be  undertook  bis 
labours.  He  had  received  a  aword  from  Mercury,  a 
bow  from  Apollo,  a  golden  breastplate  from  Vulcan, 
horses  from  Neptune,  a  robe  from  Minerva.  He  him- 
self cut  hia  club  in  the  Nemean  wood.  Tbe  first  la- 
bour imposed  upon  Hercules  by  Eurystheus  waa  to 
kill  the  lion  of  Nemea,  which  ravaged  the  country  near 
Mycene.  The  hero,  unable  to  destroy  him  with  his 
arrows,  boldly  attacked  him  with  hia  club,  pursued  him 
to  his  den,  and,  after  a  close  and  sharp  engagement, 
cooked  bim  to  death.  He  carried  the  dead  beast  on 
hia  shoulders  to  Mycenes,  and  ever  after  clothed  him- 
self with  the  skin.  Eurystheus  was  so  astonished  at 
the  sight  of  the  beast  and  at  the  courage  of  Herculos, 
tbat  he  ordered  bim  never  to  enter  the  gates  of  the  city 
when  he  returned  from  hia  expeditiona,  but  to  wait  for 
hia  orders  without  the  walls.  He  even  made  bimseli 
a  brazen  subterranean  apartment,  into  which  he  retired 
whenever  Hercules  returned.  ( Vid.  Chalcioscus  and 
Eurystheua.) — The  second  labour  of  Hercules  was  to 
destroy  the  Lerncan  bydra,  which  abode  in  tbe  marsh 
of  Lerna.  whence  it  used  to  come  out  on  the  land,  and 
kill  the  cattle  and  ravage  tbe  country.  This  hydra 
I  had  a  huge  body,  with  nine  beads,  eight  of  them  mor- 
tal, and  one  in  the  middle  immortal.  Hercules  mount- 
ed his  chariot,  which  waa  driven  by  Iolaus,  son  of  Iphi- 
clua,  and,  on  coming  to  Lerna,  ho  stopped  the  horses 
and  went  in  quest  of  the  hydra,  which  be  found  on  a 
riaing  ground,  near  tbe  springs  of  Amymone,  where  its 
hole  waa.  He  shot  at  the  animal  with  fiery  darts  till 
he  made  it  come  out ;  and  he  then  grasped  and  held 
it,  while  it  twisted  itself  about  his  legs.  Tbe  hero 
crushed  its  heads  with  his  club,  but  to  no  purpose ;  for, 
when  one  waa  crushed,  two  sprang  up  in  Ha  stead.  A 
huge  crab  also  aided  the  bydra,  and  bit  tbe  feet  of  Her 
culea.  He  killed  the  crab,  and  then  called  upon  Iola- 
us to  come  to  his  assistance.  Iolaua  immediately  aet 
fire  to  the  neighbouring  wood,  and  with  the  Han 
brands  searing  the  necks  of  the  hydra  aa  the  heads  v 
cut  off.  effectually  checked  their  growth.  Having  thus 
got  rid  of  the  mortal  heads,  Hercules  cut  off  the  im 
mortal  one  and  buried  it,  setting  a  heavy  atone  on  the 
top  of  it,  in  the  road  leading  from  Lerna  to  Elena.  He 
cot  tbe  body  of  the  hydra  into  piecee,  and  dipped  his 
arrows  in  its  gall,  which  made  their  wounds  incurable 
Eurystheus,  however,  denied  tbat  this  was  to  be  reck* 
oned  among  the  twelve  labours,  since  he  had  not  de- 
stroyed the  bydra  alone,  but  with  the  assistance  of  Io- 
laua.—He  waa  ordered,  in  hia  third  labour,  to  bring, 
alive  and  unhurt,  into  tbe  presence  of  Eurystheus,  a 
stag,  famous  for  its  incredible  swiftness  and  golden 
horns.  Tbia  celebrated  animal  frequented  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  (Enoe,  and  Hercules  was  employed  for  s 
whole  year  continually  pursuing  it.  When  st  last  the 
animal  was  tired  with  the  chase,  she  took  refuge  in 
Mount  Artcmisium,  then  fled  to  the  river  La  don,  and-, 
as  she  was  about  to  cross  the  stream,  Hercules  struck 
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oei  willi  an  arrow,  caught  her,  pot  her  oo  bis  shoul- 
der, and  was  going  with  his  burden  through  Aa:adia, 
when  ho  met  Diana  and  Apollo.  The  goddess  took 
the  hind  from  him,  and  reproached  him  for  violating 
her  sacred  animal.  But  the  hero  excusing  himself  on 
the  plea  of  necessity,  and  laying  the  blame  oo  Eurys- 
theus,  Diana  was  mollified,  and  allowed  him  to  take 
the  hind  alive  to  Mycenae. — The  fourth  labour  was  to 
bring  alive  to  Eurystbeus  a  wild  boar  which  ravaged 
the  neighbourhood  of  Erymanthus.  In  this  expedition 
be  destroyed  the  Centaurs  (atd.  Centauri  and  Chiron), 
and  then  caught  the  boar  by  driving  him  from  his  lair 
with  loud  cries,  and  chasing  him  into  a  snow-drift, 
where  he  seized  and  bound  him,  and  then  took  him  to 
Mycenae.  #  Eurystbeus  waa  so  frightened  at  the  eight  of 
the  boar,  that,  according  to  Diodorus,  he  hid  himself  in 
bis  brazen  apartment  for  several  days. — In  bis  fifth  la- 
bour Horeules  waa  ordered  to  cleanse  the  stables  of 
Augeas,  where  numerous  oxen  had  been  confined  for 
many  years.  ( Kid.  Augeas.) — For  his  sixth  labour  he 
was  ordered  to  kill  the  carnivorous  birds  which  rav- 
aged the  country  near  the  Lake  Stympbalus  in  Arcadia. 
While  Hercules  waa  deliberating  how  be  should  scare 
them,  Minerva  brought  him  brazen  rattles  from  Vulcan. 
He  took  his  station  on  a  neighbouring  hill,  and  Bound- 
ed the  rattles :  the  birds,  terrified,  rose  in  the  air,  and 
be  then  shot  them  with  his  arrowa  — In  his  seventh 
labour  he  brought  alive  into  Peloponnesus  a  prodigious 
wild  bull,  which  laid  waste  the  island  of  Crete.— He 
then  let  him  go,  and  the  ball  roved  over  Sparta  and 
Arcadia,  and,  crossing  the  isthmus,  came  to  Marathon 
in  Attica,  where  he  did  infinite  mischief  to  the  inhab- 
itants.—In  his  eighth  labour  bo  was  employed  in  ob- 
taining the  mares  of  Dioaedee,  the  Thracian  king, 
which  fed  on  human  flesh.  ( Ktd.  Diomedes  II.) — For 
his  ninth  labour  he  waa  commanded  to  obtain  the  gir- 
dle of  the  queen  of  the  Amazons.  ( Kid.  Hippolyta.) 
— In  his  tenth  labour  he  killed  the  monster  Geryon, 
ting  of  Erylhea,  and  brought  his  oxen  to  Eurystbeus, 
who  sacrificed  them  to  Juno.  ( Vid.  Geryon.) — The 
vleventn  labour  was  to  obtain  the  apples  from  the  gar- 
isn  of  the  Keaperioea.  (Vtd.  Hesperides.) — The 
twelfth,  and  last,  and  most  dangerous  of  bis  labours, 
.vaa  to  bring  upon  earth  lk>a  three-beaded  dog  Cerbe- 
.tis.  When  preparing  for  thi*  expedition,  Hercules 
arent  to  Eamolpus  at  Eleusis,  desirous  cf  being  initia- 
ted ;  but  he  could  not  be  admitted,  as  he  h*d  not  been 
purified  of  tbe  blood  of  the  centaurs.  Ectmolpus, 
however,  purified  him,  and  be  then  saw  th*  mysteries ; 
after  which  be  proceeded  to  the  Tenarian  promontory 
in  Laconia,  where  was  the  entranco  to  the  lowe.  world, 
and  went  down  to  it,  accompanied  by  Mercury  and 
Minerva.  The  moment  the  shades  saw  him  the/  Ced 
away  in  terror,  all  bnt  Meleager  and  Medusa  the  Gor- 
gon. (Orf.,  11,  633.)  He  was  drawing  his  sword  tn 
the  latter,  when  Mercury  reminded  him  that  she  was 
a  mere  phantom.  Near  tbe  gates  of  the  palace  of 
Hades  he  found  Theseus  and  Firithous,  who  had  at- 
tempted to  cany  off  Proserpina,  and  had,  in  conse- 
quence, been  fixed  on  an  enchanted  rock  by  tbe  offend- 
ed monarch  of  Erebus.  When  they  saw  Hercules, 
they  stretched  forth  their  hands,  hoping  to  be  relieved 
by  hia  might.  He  took  Theseus  by  the  hand  and 
raised  him  up;  but  when  he  would  do  the  same  for 
Pirithous,  tbe  earth  quaked,  and  he  left  him.  He  then, 
after  several  other  acts  of  prowess,  asked  Pluto  to  give 
Dim  CerberuB ;  and  the  god  consented,  provided  he 
would  take  him  without  using  any  weapons.  He  found 
lam  at  tbe  gates  of  Acheron  ;  and  protected  only  by  his 
corslet  and  lion's  skin,  he  flung  his  arms  about  his 
head,  and,  grasping  him  by  tbe  neck,  made  him  submit, 
though  the  dragon  in  his  tail  bit  bim  severely.  He 
brought  him  through  Trcezene  to  Eurystbeus,  and, 
when  be  had  ahown  bim,  took  bim  back  to  tbe  lower 
world. — Besides  these  arduous  labours,  which  the  jcal- 
of  Emystheua  imposed  upon  him.  be  also  achieved 


others  of  hit  swj  accord,  equally  great  and  celebrated 
( Kid.  Cacus,  Antatus,  Bueiru,  Eryx,  dec.),  and  be  bad 
also,  according  to  some,  accompanied  the  Argonauts  to 
Colchis  before  he  delivered  himself  up  to  the  King  ol 
MyceniE.  Wishing  after  this  to  marry  again,  havuih 
given  Megara  to  lolaus,  and  hearing  that  Eurytus,  king 
of  CEcbaba,  had  declared,  that  he  would  give  bis  daugh- 
ter Iole  to  him  who  should  overcome  himself  and  Lit 
sons  in  shooting  with  tbe  bow,  be  went  thither  and  woe 
tbe  victory,  but  did  not  obtain  the  promised  prize.  Iph 
Hue,  the  eldest  ton,  was  for  giving  his  sister  to  Hcrcu 
lee,  but  Eurytus  and  his  other  sons  refused,  lest  ht 
should  destroy  ber  children,  if  she  had  any,  as  be  had 
done  those  of  Megara.  Shortly  afterward,  the  oxen  ol 
Eurytus  being  stolen  by  Autolycus,  bis  suspicions  fell 
on  Hercules.  Iphitus,  who  gave  no  credit  to  the  charge, 
betook  himself  to  that  hero,  and  besought  him  to  jotr. 
in  the  search  for  the  lost  oxen.  Hercules  promised  tc 
do  so,  and  entertained  him ;  but,  falling  into  madness, 
he  precipitated  Iphitus  from  the  walls  of  Ttryns.  Ir. 
order  to  be  purified  of  this  murder,  he  went  to  Neleus, 
who,  being  a  friend  of  Euryto  refused  to  comply  witi 
his  desire.  Hercules  then  proceeded  to  Amyclat, 
where  he  was  purified  by  Deiphobos,  .b*  son  of  Hip 
polytus.  But  be  fell,  notwithstanding,  oto  a  severe 
malady  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Iphitus  ;  and,  go 
ing  to  Delphi  to  sock  relief,  be  was  refuse- 1  a  response 
by  the  Pytbia.  In  his  rage  at  her  denial  he  went  tc 
plunder  the  temple,  and,  taking  tbe  tripod,  was  about 
establishing  an  oracle  for  himself,  wheu  Apollo  camt 
to  oppose  him ;  but  Jupiter  hurled  a  thunderbolt  be 
tween  the  combatants,  end  put  an  end  to  the  contest 
Hercules  now  received  a  response,  that  his  malsdi 
would  be  removed  if  be  let  himself  be  sold  for  thres 
years  as  a  slave,  and  gave  the  purchase-money  t<j  i'.u 
rytus  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  hia  son.  Ac 
cordiugly,  in  obedience  to  the  oracle,  be  was  conduct 
ed  by  Mercury  to  Lydis,  and  there  sold  to  Omphale 
tbe  queen  of  the  country.  (Kid.  Omphale.)  The 
purchase- money  (three  talents,  it  is  said)  waa  offeree: 
to  Eurytus,  but  be  refused  to  accept  iL  When  the 
term  of  this  servitude  had  expired,  he  prepared,  bt-mg 
now  relieved  of  his  disease,  to  take  vengeance  on  La- 
omedon,  for  having  refused  the  promised  reward  for  de 
livehng  Hesione.  (Vid.  Hippolyta  and  Laomedon.) 
After  succeeding  in  this  enterprise,  and  slaying  La- 
omedon, he  collected  an  army  and  marched  against  aiiJ 
slew  Augeas  and  his  sons.  Ebs  waa  the  scene  of  thir 
warfare,  and  here,  when  victory  had  declared  for  him, 
he  established  the  Olympic  games,  raised  an  altar  tc 
Pelops,  and  built  altars  also  to  tbe  twelve  great  deities 
After  the  conquest  of  Elis  he  marched  against  Pylos 
took  the  city,  and  killed  Neleus  and  all  his  sons,  ex- 
cept Nestor,  who  was  living  with  the  Gerenians.  (II., 
11,  689.)  He  is  said  also  to  nave  wounded  Pluto  and 
Juno,  is  they  were  aiding  tbe  Py liana.  Some  time 
after  this,  Hercules  went  to  Calydon,  where  he  sought 
the  hand  of  Deianira,  tbe  daughter  of  GSneua.  He 
had  to  contend  for  her  with  the  river-god  Acbekwis, 
who  turned  himself  into  a  bull,  in  which  form  one  of 
his  horns  was  broken  off  by  tbe  victorious  hero.  ( Ktd 
Achelous.}— One  day,  at  the  table  of  CEneus,  as  Eu- 
nomus,  son  of  Architelea,  was,  according  to  custom, 
pouring  water  on  the  hands  of  the  guests.  Heresies 
happening  unawares  to  swing  his  hand  suddenly,  struck 
the  boy  and  killed  him.  Aa  it  was  evidently'an  acci- 
dent, tbe  father  forgave  the  death  of  his  son ;  but  Her- 
cules resolved  to  banish  himself,  agreeably  to  tbe  law 
in  auch  casea,  and  he  set  out  with  his  wife  for  Tra- 
chia,  the  realm  of  hia  friend  Ceyx.  On  his  journey  to 
this  quarter  the  affair  of  N casus  took  place.  (Fad. 
Deianira  and  Nessus.)  While  residing  with  Ceyx 
he  aided  yEgimms,  king  of  the  Dorians,  against  wbom 
the  Lapitha?,  under  tbe  command  of  Coronus.  had  mad* 
war,  on  account  of  a  dispute  respecting  boundaries 
As  he  was  passing,  on  a  subsequent  occaroo,  bi 
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jm  temple  of  Apollo  at  Pagasa>,  be  was  opposed  by 
Cycnus,  the  ton  of  Man,  who  wu  in  the  habit  of 
plundering  those  that  brought  the  sacrifices  to  Delphi. 
Cycnos  fell  in  the  combat ;  and  when  Man,  who  bad 
witnessed  the  fate  of  hia  eon,  would  avenge  him,  he 
received  a  wound  in  the  thigh  from  the  spear  of  the 
hero.  Returning  to  Trachis,  Hercules  collected  an 
army,  and  made  war  on  Eurytui,  king  of  (Hchalia, 
whom  he  killed,  together  with  his  sons,  and,  plundering 
the  town,  led  away  Iole  as  a  captive.  At  the  Eubce- 
an  promontory  C*na?ura  be  raised  an  altar  to  Jupiter, 
and,  wiebing  to  offer  a  sacrifice,  sent  to  Ceyx  for  a 
rplendid  robe  to  wear.  Deianira,  hearing  about  Iole 
from  the  messenger,  and  feancg  tho  ciicct  of  her 
charms  on  the  heart  of  her  husband,  reeolved  to  try 
the  efficacy  of  the  philtre  of  Nessus  (rid.  Deianira), 
and  tinged  with  it  the  tunic  that  wae  sent.  Herculea, 
Kuspeclmg  nothing,  put  on  the  fatal  garment,  and  pre- 
pared to  offer  sacrifice.  At  first  be  felt  no  effect  from 
it ;  but  when  it  warmed,  the  venom  of  the  hydra  began 
to  consume  hia  flesh.  In  his  fury,  ho  caught  Lichas, 
the  ill-fated  bearer  of  the  tunic,  by  the  foot,  and  hurled 
him  into  the  tea.  He  attempted  to  tear  off  the  tunic, 
but  it  adhered  closely  to  hia  skin,  and  the  flesh  came 
away  with  it.  In  this  wretched  state  he  got  on  ship- 
board, where  Deianira,  on  hearing  the  consequences 
of  what  she  had  done,  hanged  herself ;  and  Hercules, 
charging  Hyllua,  his  eldest  son  by  her,  to  marry  Iole 
when  he  was  of  sufficient  age,  had  himself  carried  to 
the  summit  of  Mount  CJEta,  and  there  causing  a  pyre 
to  be  erected,  ascended  it,  and  directed  hia  followers 
to  set  it  oo  fin.  But  no  one  would  venture  to  obey  ; 
till  Pcees,  happening  to  arrive  there  in  search  of  his 
stray  cattle,  complied  with  the  desire  of  the  hero,  and 
received  his  bow  and  arrows  as  his  reward.  While  the 
pyre  was  blazmg,  a  thunder-cloud  convoyed  tho  suf- 
ferer to  heaven,  where  he  was  endowed  with  immor- 
tality ;  and,  being  reconciled  to  Juno,  he  espoused  her 
daughter  Hebe,  by  whom  he  bad  two  children,  Alexi- 
sres  {Auitr~in-war)  and  Anicetus  (Unsubdued).  The 
legend  of  Herculea  is  given  itf  full  detail  by  Apollo- 
dorns  (2  4,  8,  teqq.).  Other  authorities  on  tbe  sub- 
ject are  as  follows :  Diod.  8ic,  4, 9,  teqq. — Theocrit., 
Idyll.,  25.— JW,  Ot.,  3,  bb.  —  TheocrU.,  Idyll.,  7, 
149  —  Phereeydts,ap.  Schol.  adApoli.  Rhod.,  3,  1054 
—IT,  8. 867  —  Pherecyd,,  ap.  Schol.  ad  Od.,  21, 23  — 
Henod  .  Scut.  Here.  — (hid,  Met.,  9,  166,  tt  217.— 
Sirph.,  Tracton.— Homer  srms  Hercules  with  a  bow 
and  arrows.  (II.,  6,  393. — Od.,  8,  224.)  Hesiod 
describes  him  with  shield  and  spear.  Pisander  and 
Stesicborus  were  the  first  who  gave  him  tbe  club  and 
lionf«  akin.  (Atktnmu,  12,  p.  613.)— Tbe  mythology 
of  Herculea  is  of  a  very  mixed  character  in  the  form  in 
which  it  has  come  down  to  ua.  There  is  in  it  the 
identification  of  one  or  mora  Grecian  heroes  with  Mel- 
carth,  the  sun-god  of  the  Phoenicians.  Hence  we  find 
Hercules  so  frequently  represented  as  the  sun-god, 
and  his  twelve  labours  regarded  as  the  passage  of  tbe 
sun  through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.  He  is  tbe 
powerful  planet  which  animates  and  imparts  fecundity 
to  the  universe,  whose  divinity  has  been  honoured  in 
every  quarter  by  temples  and  altars,  and  consecrated 
in  tbe  religious  strains  of  all  nations.  From  Meroe 
m  Ethiopia,  and  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt,  even  to 
Britain,  and  the  icy  regions  of  Scythia  ;  from  the  an- 
cient Taprobana  and  Palibothra  in  India,  to  Cadis 
and  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic ;  from  the  forests  of 
Germany  to  tbe  burning  sands  of  Africa  ;  everywhere, 
in  short,  where  the  benefits  of  the  luminary  of  day  are 
experienced,  there  we  find  established  tbe  name  and 
worship  of  a  Herculea.  Many  ages  before  tbe  period 
when  Alcmena  is  *aid  to  have  lived,  and  the  pretended 
Tyrtntbun  hero  to  have  performed  bis  wonderful  ex- 
ploits, Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  which  certainly  did  not 
D3rrow  tneir  divinities  from  Greece,  had  raised  tem- 
ples to  tbe  Sun,  under  a  name  analogous  to  that  of 


Hercules,  and  had  curried  his  worship  lo  the 
Thasus  and  to  Gades.  Here  was  consecrated  a  tern 
pie  to  the  year,  and  to  the  months  which  dm  Jed  i 
into  twelve  parte,  that  is,  to  the  twelve  labours  oi  vi.: 
lories  which  conducted  Hercules  to  immortality.  Il 
is  under  the  name  of  Hercules  Astrocbyton  ('Aarpo- 
XtTuv),  or  the  god  clothed  with  a  mantle  of  stara, 
that  the  poet  Nonnua  designates  tbe  Sun,  adored  by  lbs 
Tyriana.  (Dionye.,  40,  416. — Ibid.,  375.)  "  He  is 
the  same  god,"  observes  the  poet,  "  whom  different 
nations  adore  under  a  multitude  of  different  names : 
Bel  us  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  Ammon  in  Lib- 
ya, Apia  at  Memphis,  Saturn  in  Arabia,  Jupiter  in  As- 
syria, Serapis  in  Egypt,  Helios  among  the  Babyloni- 
ans, A  polio  at  Delphi,  /Esculapius  throughout  Greece," 
dec.  Martianus  Capella,  in  his  hymn  to  the  Sun,  as 
also  Auaoniua  (Epigr.,  2,  4)  and  Macrobius  (Sat.,  I, 
20),  confirm  the  fact  of  thia  multiplicity  of  names  given 
to  a  single  star.  Tho  Egyptians,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch (De  It.  tt  Oi.,  p.  367. — Op.,  ed.  Ktuke,  vol.  7, 
p.  449),  thought  that  Hercules  had  his  seat  in  tbe  Sun, 
and  that  be  travelled  with  it  around  the  moon.  The 
author  of  the  hymns  ascribed  to  Orpheus,  fixes  still 
more  strongly  the  identity  of  Hercules  with  the  Sun. 
He  calls  Hercules  "  tbe  god  who  produced  time, 
whose  forms  vary,  tbe  father  of  all  things,  and  de- 
atroyer  of  all.  Ho  is  the  god  who  brings  back  by 
turns  Aurora  and  tbe  night,  and  who,  moving  onward 
from  east  to  west,  runs  through  the  career  of .  his 
twelve  labours,  the  valiant  Titan,  who  chases  away 
maladies,  and  delivers  man  from  the  evils  which  afflict 
him."  (OrpA.,  Hymn.,  12.— ed.  Herm.,  p.  272,  seq .) 
Tbe  Phoenicians,  it  is  said,  preserved  a  tradition  among 
them,  that  Herculea  waa  tho  Sun,  and  that  his  twelve 
labours  indicated  tho  sun's  passage  through  tbe  twelve 
signs.  Porphyry,  who  was  born  in  Phoenicia,  assures 
us  that  they  there  gave  the  name  of  Herculea  to  Ve 
aun,  and  that  the  fable  of  tbe  twelve  labours  represent! 
the  sun's  annual  path  in  the  hcaveua  (ap.  Euseb.,  Prep 
Ev.,  3,  11).  In  like  manner  the  M.-liolm»t  on  Hesiod 
remarks,  "  tbe  zodiac,  in  which  tbe  sun  performs  his 
annual  course,  is  the  true  career  which  Hercules  trav- 
erses in  tbe  fable  of  tbe  twelve  labours ;  and  bis  mat 
riage  with  Hebe,  the  goddess  of  youth,  whom  he  es 
penned  after  he  bad  ended  his  labours,  denotes  the  re- 
newal of  the  year  at  the  end  of  each  solas,  revolution.'1 
(J.  Diaeonus,  Schol.  ad  He:,  Theog.,  p.  165.)  Among 
the  different  epochs  at  which  tbe  year  in  ancient  times 
commenced  among  different  nations,  that  of  tbe  aura- 
trier  solstice  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  It  was 
at  this  period  that  the  Greeks  fixed  the  celebration  of 
their  Olympic  game,  the  establishment  of  which  is  at- 
tributed to  Hercules.  (Cortmi,  Fast.  Att.,  vol.  2,  p. 
235.)  It  waa  the  origin  of  the  most  ancient  era  of  tbe 
Greeks. — If  we  fix  from  this  point  the  departure  of  the 
sun  on  his  annual  career,  and  compare  the  progress  oi 
that  luminary  through  tbe  signs  of  the  zodiac  with  tbe 
twelve  labours  of  Hercules,  altering  somewhat  tbe  or- 
der ir  which  they  are  handed  down  to  us,  a  very  striking 
coincidence  ia  instantly  observed.  A  few  examples 
will  be  adduced.  In  tbe  first  month  the  sun  parses 
into  the  sign  Leo;  and  in  his  first  labour  Hercules 
slew  the  Ncmean  lion.  Hence,  too,  the  legend,  that 
the  Nemean  lion  bad  fallen  from  the  skies,  and  tbat  il 
was  produced  in  the  regions  bordering  on  tbe  sphere 
of  the  moon.  (Tatian,  Contr.  Gent.,  p.  164.)  In 
tbe  second  month  the  sun  enters  tbe  sign  Virgo,  when 
tbe  constellation  of  the  Hydra  sets ;  and  in  his  second 
labour  Hercules  destroyed  the  Lerawan  hydra.  It 
should  also  be  remarked,  tbat  the  head  of  the  celestial 
hvdra  rises  with  the  constellation  Cancer,  or  tbe  Crab, 
and  hence  the  fable  that  Hercules  was  annoyed  by  a 
crab  in  his  conflict  with  the  hydra.  (Cynesins  Calv., 
p.  64.)  Tbe  hydra,  moreover,  is  remarkable  among 
tbe  constellations  for  its  great  length  ;  its  head  rising 
as  baa  iuat  been  remarked,  with  Cancer ;  its  body  be 
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ng  extended  uider  the  sign  Leo,  and  only  ending  at 
the  later  degrees  of  the  sign  Virgo.    On  this  is  based 
the  fable  of  the  continual  reappearance  of  the  mon- 
ster's heads ;  the  constellation  being  of  so  great  a 
length,  that  the  stars  of  one  part  reappear  alter  the 
sun  has  passed  onward  to  another  part,  and  while  the 
stars  of  this  latter  part  arc  merged  in  the  solar  fires. 
In  the  third  month  the  sun  enters  the  sign  Libra,  at 
the  beginning  of  autumn,  when  the  constellation  of  the 
rer.taur  rises,  represented  as  bearing  a  wine-skin  full 
of  liquor,  and  a  thyrsus  adorned  with  sine-leaves  and 
grapes.    Bayer  represents  him  in  his  tables  with  a 
thyrsur  in  one  hand  and  a  flask  of  wine  in  the  other. 
(f/r«n.  Ubl.,  41.)   The  Alphonsine  tables  depict  him 
with  a  cup  or  goblet  in  his  band.    (Tab.,  Alph.,  p. 
909.)    At  this  same  period,  what  is  termed  by  some 
astronomers  the  constellation  of  the  boar  rises  in  the 
evening ;  snd  in  his  third  labour  Hercules,  after  be- 
ing hospitably  entertained  by  a  centaur,  encountered 
and  slew  the  other  centaurs  who  fought  for  a  cask 
of  wine  :  he  slew  slso  in  this  labour  the  Eryman- 
thian  boar.    In  tbo  fourth  month  the  sun  enters 
the  sign  of  Scorpio,  when  Cassiopeia  rises,  a  con- 
stellation in  which  anciently  a  stag  was  represented ; 
and  in  his  fourth  labour  Hercules  caught  the  famous 
stag  with  golden  horns  and  brazen  feet.    It  is  said 
also  to  have  breathed  fire  from  its  nostrils.  (Quint 
Smyrn,  6,  22B)   The  horns  of  gold  and  the  breath- 
ing of  flames  are  traits  that  harmonize  well  with  a 
constellation  studded  with  blazing  stars,  and  which, 
in  the  summer  season,  unites  itself  to  the  solstitial 
tires  of  the  sun,  by  rising  in  the  evening  with  its  spouse 
Cephcus.    In  the  fifth  month  the  sun  enters  the  sign 
Sagittarius,  consecrated  to  Diana,  who  had  a  temple 
at  Stymphalus,  in  which  were  seen  the  birds  called 
Stymphalidee.    At  this  same  time  rise  the  three  birds; 
namelv.  the  constellations  of  the  vulture,  swan,  and 
eagle  pierced  with  the  arrows  of  Hercules ;  and  in  his 
fifth  labour  Hercules  destroyed  the  birds  near  Lake 
Stymphalus,  which  are  represented  as  three  in  number 
>n  the  medals  of  Perintbus.    (Med.  du  Cardtn.  Alban. , 
vol.  2,  p.  70,  n.  1.)    In  the  sixth  month  tho  sun  passes 
into  the  sign  Capricornus,  who  was,  seconding  to 
some,  a  grandson  of  the  luminary.    At  this  period  the 
stream  which  flows  from  Aquarius  sets ;  its  source  is 
between  thejunds  of  AnsUBUs,  son  of  the  river  Pene- 
us.    In  his  sixth  labour  Hercules  cleansed,  by  means 
of  the  Peneus,  the  stables  of-  Augeaa,  son  of  rbmbus. 
Augeas  is  nude  by  some  to  have  been  a  son  of  Nyc- 
teus,  a  name  which  bears  an  evident  reference  to  the 
night  (vv£),  and  which  contains,  therefore,  in  the  pres- 
ent instance,  an  allusion  to  the  long  nights  of  the  win- 
er  solstice.    In  the  seventh  month  the  sun  passes  into 
ho  sign  Aquarius.    The  constellation  of  the  Lyro,  or 
celestial  vulture,  now  sets,  which  is  placed  by  the  side 
of  tho  constellation  cslled  Prometheus,  and  at  this 
same  period  the  celestial  bull,  called  the  bull  of  Pasi- 
phae,  the  bull  of  Marathon,  in  fine,  the  bull  of  Europa, 
passes  the  meridian.    In  his  seventh  labour,  Hercules 
brings  alive  into  the  Peloponnesus  a  wild  bull,  which 
laid  waste  the  island  of  Crete.    He  slays  also  the  vul- 
ture that  preyed  upon  the  liver  of  Prometheus.    It  is 
to  be  remarked  that,  as  the  constellation  sets  at  thia 
period,  Hercules  is  said  to  have  killed  that  bird ; 
whereas  the  bull,  which  crosses  the  meridian  merely, 
is  made  to  have  been  brought  a/tax  into  Greece.  The 
bull  in  question  was  also  fabled  to  hsve  vomited  flames 
(Au..  dell.,  1,  1),  an  evident  allusion  to  the  celestial 
bull  which  glitters  with  s  thousand  fires.    It  is  at  the  | 
close  of  this  seventh  labour,  and  under  the  same* title 
with  it,  that  Hercules  is  supposed  to  have  arrived  in 
Elis,  mounted  on  the  steed  Arion,  and  to  have  estab- 
lished there  tho  Olympic  games  on  the  banks  of  the 
Alphcus.    Now,  when  the  sun  passes  into  the  sign 
Aquarius,  he  comes  into  that  quarter  of  the  heavens 
is  msrked  by  the  full  moon  from  year  to  year. 
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The  full  moon  of  the  summer- solstice  was  the  period 
1  for  celebrating  the  Olympic  Games ;  and  hence  the 
poets,  observing  the  phenomenon  of  the  full  moon  du- 
ring every  year  in  the  sign  of  Aquarius,  ascribed  tc 
Hercules  the  institution  of  these  games,  of  which 
Aquarius,  by  its  union  with  the  full  moon,  was  every 
year  the  symbol.    In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Aqua- 
rius, moreover,  we  find  the  constellation  Pegasus  iden- 
tical with  the  fabled  steed  Arion.    Hence  the  far.  Js  of 
Hercules  having  come  on  this  latter  animal  to  Um  land 
of  Elia.    In  the  eighth  month  the  sun  enters  into  toe 
sign  Pisces,  when  the  celestial  horse  rises  in  the  morn- 
ing, known  by  the  name  of  Pegasus  and  Arion,  as  we 
have  just  remarked;  and  in  hia  eighth  labour  Hercules 
overcame  and  carried  off  the  horses  of  Diomede. 
Eurystheus  consecrated  these  steeds  to  Juno,  to  whom, 
in  the  division  of  the  zodiac  among  the  twelve  great 
gods,  the  sign  Aquarius  waa  given  as  her  peculiar 
domain ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Thra- 
cian  Diomede  is  fabled  to  have  been  the  son  of  Cy- 
rene,  who  was  also  the  mother  of  Arista  us,  and  that 
this  last  personage  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  been 
the  same  with  Aquarius.    In  the  ninth  month  the  sun 
passes  into  the  sign  Aries,  sacred  to  Mars,  which  all 
the  ancient  authors  who  have  written  on  astronomy 
make  to  be  the  same  with  the  ram  of  the  golden  fleece. 
When  the  sun  enters  into  this  sign,  the  celestial  ship, 
called  Argo,  rises  in  the  evening.    At  this  same  pe- 
riod Cassiopeia  and  Andromeda  set.    Andromeda  is 
remarkable  for  many  beautiful  stars,  one  of  which  is 
called  her  girdle.    Hyginus  makes  this  girdle  consist 
of  three  stars.    Arstus  designates  it  particularly  by 
the  name  of  Ijums.    Now,  in  his  ninth  labour,  Hercules, 
according  to  one  version  of  the  legend,  embarked  on 
board  the  Argo  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece  ;  he  con- 
tends with  the  female  warriors,  and  takes  from  Hippol 
yta,  their  queen,  the  daughter  of  Mars,  a  fsmous  girdle 
He  also  rescues  Heatone  from  a  sea- monster,  as  Per 
esus  did  Andromeda.    In  the  tenth  month  the  sun  ec 
ters  into  the  sign  Taurus.    The  constellation  of  Orion, 
who  was  fabled  to  have  pursued,  through  love,  the  Plei 
ades,  or  daughters  of  Atlas,  now  sets :  the  herdsman, 
or  conductor  of  the  oxen  of  Icarus,  also  sets,  as  does 
likewise  the  river  Eridanos.   At  this  period,  too,  the 
Pleiades  rise,  and  the  she-goat  fabled  to  have  been  tho 
spouse  of  Faunus.    Now,  in  his  tenth  labour,  Hercu- 
les restores  to  their  father  the  seven  Pleiades,  whose 
beauty  and  wisdom  had  inspired  with  love  Busiris, 
king  of  Egypt,  sod  who,  wishing  to  become  master  of 
their  persons,  had  sent  pirates  to  carry  them  off.  He 
slew  also  Busiris,  who  is  here  identical  with  Orion.  In 
thia  same  labour  he  bore  away  from  Spain  the  oxen  ot 
Geryon,  and  arrived  in  Italy,  where  he  overcame  Cau- 
cus, and  waa  hospitably  received  by  Faunus.  In 
eleventh  month  the  sun  passes  into  the  sign  of  Ot 
This  period  is  marked  by  the  setting  of  Procyon,  and 
the  cosmicsl  rising  of  the  dog-star.    The  constellation 
of  the  Swan  also  rises  in  the  evening.    In  his  eleventh 
labour,  Hercules  conquers  Cerberus,  the  dog  of  Hades. 
He  triumphs  also  over  Cycnus  (Swan),  and  at  the  very 
time,  too,  according  to  Hesiod  (Scut.  Here.,  3fl3), 
when  the  dog-star  begins  to  parch  the  fields,  and  tho  ci- 
cada announces  tho  summer  by  its  song.    It  is  to  be  re- 
marked, moreover,  that  the  constellation  of  the  Swan 
gave  rise,  in  s  different  legend,  to  the  fable  of  the  amour 
of  Leda  snd  Jove,  and  the  birth  of  the  toia-brothers  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux.    (Eratosth.,  c.  25.)    In  the  twelfth 
month  the  sun  enters  the  sign  Cancer,  the  last  of  tbo 
twelve  commencing  with  I«eo.    The  constellations  of 
tho  river  and  the  centaur  set,  that  of  Hercules  Ingenicu- 
lus  aNo  descends  towards  the  western  regions,  or  those 
of  Hesperia,  followed  by  the  dragon  of  the  pole,  the 
guardian  of  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  whose 
head  ho  crushes  with  his  foot.    In  his  twelfth  labour, 
Hercules  travelled  to  Hesperia  in  quest  of  the  golden 
fruit,  guarded  by  the  dragon.    After  this  he  prepares 
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ts  offer  up  a  solemn  sacrifice,  and  clotbea  himself  in  i 
robe  dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  Centaur,  whom  he  had 
•kin  in  crossing  a  riser.    The  robe  takes  fire,  sod  the 
hero  perishes  amid  the  flames,  but  only  to  resume  his 
youth  in  the  heavens,  and  become  a  partaker  of  immor- 
tality. The  Centaur  that  termiustes  the  mortal  career 
of  Hercules ;  and  in  like  manner  the  new  annual  period 
commence*  with  the  passage  of  the  sun  into"  Leo, 
marked  by  a  group  of  stars  in  the  morning,  which 
glitter  like  the  flame*  that  issued  from  the  vestment 
of  Nesras. — If  Hercules  be  regarded  as  having  actually 
existed,  nothing  can  be  more  monstrous,  nothing  more 
st  variance  with  erery  principle  of  chronology,  nothing 
more  replete  wkh  contradictions,  than  the  adventures 
of  such  an  individual  ss  poetry  makes  him  to  have 
been.   But,  considered  as  the  luminary  that  gives 
light  and  We  to  the  wotld,  ss  the  god  who  impregnates 
aO  nature  with  bis  fertilizing  rays,  every  part  of  the  le- 
gend teems  with  animation  and  beauty,  and  is  marked 
by  a  pleasing  and  perfect  harmony.    The  sun  of  the 
summer  solstice  is  here  represented  with  all  the  attri- 
butes of  that  strength  which  be  has  acquired  at  this 
?eason  of  the  year.    He  enters  proudly  on  bis  course, 
in  obedience  to  the  eternal  order  of  nature.    It  is  no 
longer  the  sign  Leo  that  he  traverses  ;  be  combats  a 
fearful  lion  which  ravsges  the  plains.    The  Hydra  is 
the  second  monster  that  opposes  the  hero,  and  the 
constellation  in  the  heavens  becomes  a  fearful  animal 
on  earth,  to  which  the  language  of  poetry  assigns  a  hun- 
dred head«,  with  the  power  of  reproducing  them  as 
they  are  crushed  by  the  weapon  of  the  hero.  All  the 
obstacles  that  array  themselves  against  the  illustrious 
cnampion  aro  gifted  with  some  quality  or  attribute  that 
exceeds  the  bounds  of  nature :  the  horses  of  Diomcde 
feed  on  human  fesh ;  the  females  rise  above  the  timid- 
ty  of  their  sex,  and  become  formidable  heroines ;  the 
jpfWe*  of  the  Htspcrides  are  of  gold  ;  tbe  slag  has 
inuen  hoofs ;  the  dog  of  Hades  bristles  with  serpents ; 
•Ten-thing,  even  down  to  the  very  crab,  ia  formidable; 
t'er  everything  is  greet  in  nature,  and  must,  therefore, 
be  equally  so  in  the  various  symbols  that  are  used  to 
designate  her  various  powers.    (Consult,  on  this  whole 
subject,  the  remarks  of  Dupuu,  Origins  de  tout  Us 
Cmlter,  voL  2,  p.  168,  tcqq.—Abrigi,  p.  116,  $tqq.) 
The  conclusion  to  which  we  have  here  arrived,  will 
ippear  stiU  plainer  if  we  take  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  Ori 
enul  ongin  of  the  fable  of  Hercules,  and  its  passage  from 
the  East  into  the  countries  of  the  West.    And  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Greeks,  in  conformity  with  their  national 
character,  appropriated  to  themselves,  snd  gave  s  hu- 
man form  to,  ao  Oriental  deity  ;  and  that,  metamor- 
phosing the  st  ranger- god  into  a  Grecian  hero,  they 
t<x>k  delight  in  making  him  an  ideal  type  of  that  heroic 
courage  and  might  which  triumphs  over  every  obstacle. 
Hercufe*,  the  invincible  Hercules,  has  strong  analogies 
with  thn  Persian  Mithras,  the  type  of  the  uoconquered 
sun.    (Creuzrr,  Symbol Jc,  par  Guigniaut,  vol.  1,  p. 
376,  die.)    Mithras.  Perseus,  and  Hercules  the  de- 
scendant of  Perseus,  connect  together  the  two  families 
>f  Be  Ins,  that  of  Asia  and  that  of  Egypt.  According 
to  the  Greek  genealogies,  the  son  of  Amphitryon  and 
Alcmens  was  of  Egyptian  blood  both  on  the  father's 
ttd  mother's  side,  while  he  was  descended  by  Perseus 
from  Beioa,  the  *olar  god.    (Consult  the  Utiles  of  ge- 
nealogy, X,  Xa,  and  Xb,  st  the  end  of  Hoyne's  Apol- 
l<>doc««L)    Bat,  added  the  tradition,  tbe  figure  of  Am- 
pestxyoQ  only  served  as  a  mask  to  the  king  of  gods  and 
men  when  be  wished  to  give  birth  to  Hercules.  The 
origin  of  uje  Utter,  then,  was  mediately  and  immediately 
divine,  and  mee  have  s  san  of  Jupiter  in  the  Hellenic 
Hrrcoiea,  as  well  ss  in  the  Sera- Hercules  of  Egypt. 
Sat,  in  every  other  respect,  what  a  difference  between 
the  two.    Herodotus,  full  of  the  idess  imbibed  from 
the  national  poems  on  Hercules,  the  illustrious  chief 
■>(  the  heroic  races  of  Greece,  arrives  in  Egypt.  There 
a*  finds  »  Hcrciles  quite  different  from  f>  e  one  with 
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which  he  is  familiar.  In  vain  does  he  endearouf  U 
reconcile  the  mythic  legenda  of  Greece  with  tbe  foreign 
dogmas  that  he  encounters.  After  a  scrupulous  ex- 
amination, and  imploring  the  favour  of  the  gods  of  bis 
country,  he  declares  that  the  name  Hcrakk*  is  origi- 
nally from  Egypt,  not  from  Greece.  Hercules  with  the 
Egyptians  was  the  sun  of  the  spring  in  all  his  force, 
an  idea  to  which  bis  very  name  alluded,  which  was 
in  the  Egyptian  tongue  Sem,  Som,  or  Ujom,  'the 
Strong."  Sem-Herakles  passed  for  a  god  of  the  sec- 
ond class  in  Egypt.  He  was  the  type  of  the  divine 
power,  appearing  with  glory  at  the  period  of  the  spring, 
after  having  conquered  the  gloomy  winter.  He  was 
the  sun  traversing  his  celestial  career,  contending 
against  the  numerous  obstacles  with  which  his  path  is 
supposed  to  be  strewed,  and  obtaining  by  his  immortal 
vigour  a  prize  worthy  of  his  numerous  triumphs.  On 
tbe  monuments  of  Egypt  he  was  seen  traversing  the 
fields  of  air  in  the  bark  of  the  star  of  day  {I'ltd.,  dt 
It.  et  Os.,  p.  606,  cd.  Wyttenb.);  at  other  times  tbe 
phmnix  wss  placed  in  hia  hand,  as  a  pledge  of  eternal 
victory,  and  a  symbol  of  the  great  year,  to  which  tbe 
•  renewal  of  each  solar  year  was  supposed  to  allude.— 
|  From  the  Egyptian  let  us  pass  to  the  Phoenician  Her- 
cules. Here  he  was  denominated  Melkarth,  and  be- 
longed to  tbe  line  of  Del  or  Baal,  called  Cronos  by  the 
Greeks.  ( Cr cuter,  Symbolik,  par  Guifrniaut,  vol.  3, 
p.  16.)  Melkarth  was  the  tutelary  divinity  of  the  pow 
erful  city  of  Tyre,  snd  the  Tyrian  navigators  spread 
his  worship  from  island  to  island,  and  from  shore  to 


shore,  even  to  the  farthest  west,  even  to  Gado*.  where 
a  dame  burned  continually  in  his  temple,  as  at  Olympia 
on  the  altar  of  Jupiter.  (Heeren,  Idecn,  vol.  1,  p.  2, 
teqq.)  His  name  signified,  according  to  some,  "the 
king  of  the  city  ;"  according  to  others,  and  with  greater 
probability,  "  the  powerful  king"  (Bockarl,  Geogr 
Sacr.,  2,  i.—Selden,  de  D.  S ,  1,  6),  an  idea  closolf 
analogous  to  that  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  Egyp- 
tian appellation  Sem.  Tbe  King  of  the  City,  cr  the 
powerful  King,  was  a  true  incarnation  of  the  sun. 
He  was  the  sun  of  spring,  growing  gradually  more  and 
more  powerful  as  it  mounts  to  the  skies,  sending  rains 
upon  the  earth,  and  causing  the  seed  to  shoot  forth 
from  the  ground.  Hence  the  Phoenicians  regarded 
him  ss  the  god  of  harvests  and  of  the  table,  the  god 
who  brings  joy  in  his  train.  (JVoaittu,  Diony*.,  40, 
418  )  A  mercantile  and  commercial  people,  they  also 
made  him  (in  a  still  more  special  sense,  perhaps)  the 
protector  of  commerce  and  colonies.  It  is  to  this  idea 
that  many  seek  to  refer  the  etymology  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  names  Herakles  and  Hercules.  Thus,  some 
assign  as  the  root  the  Phoenician  or  Hebrew  terra 
Harkel,  "  circuilor,"  "  mercator"  (Munttr,  Rchg.  der 
Carthag ,  p.  41,  ed.  2),  but  which  applies  equally  well 
to  the  sun  moving  along  in  his  celestial  career  (inre- 
piuv).  Others  write  the  name  Archie*,  which  recalls 
the  old  Latin  or  Etrurian  Ercle,  Hereole.  (Beller- 
mann,  1,  22.)  The  perilous  and  fertilizing  course  of 
the  aun  in  the  heavens  may,  in  fact,  have  passed  for  a 
natural  type  of  those  adventurous  courses  by  land  and 
sea  which  enriched  the  hardy  navigators  of  Phoenicia ; 
and  beyond  a  doubt  the  mythus  of  Hercules  borrowed 
more  than  one  incident  from  their  distsnt  expeditions 
Tbe  ancient  nations  had  a  custom  6f  loading  with 
chains  the  statues  of  their  gods,  when  the  stale  was 
menaced  with  danger,  in  order  to  prevent  their  flight. 
Among  the  Phoenicians,  the  idol  Melkarth  was  almost 
constantly  chained.  In  the  same  manner,  the  nations 
of  Italy  chained  their  Saturn  every  year  until  tbe  tenth 
month,  and  at  his  festival  in  December  they  gave  htm 
his  freedom.  (Maerob.,  Sat.,  1,  8.)  The  fundamen- 
tal idea  of  this  symbolical  usage  wss  originally  th« 
same  among  all  these  nations,  though  afterward  differ- 
ently expressed,  snd  variously  modified  in  various  sys- 
tems of  religion.  In  the  infantine  conceptions  of  the 
earliest  times,  it  was  believed  that  the  course  of  the 
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win  ml  J  1*  retarded  by  chaining  hi*  image,  and  ec- 
.-tieratcd  by  removing  the  fettera.  Hence,  in  thia  way, 
<hey  wished  to  repreaent  hie  atrength  and  his  weak- 
aeaa. — The  worship  of  Hercules  prevailed  alao  it 
Phrygia.    Hercules,  according  to  Lusebius  {Ckron., 
I,  p.  "i6.~~Hocharl,  Geogr.  Sacr.,  p.  472),  here  bore 
me  name  of  Diodat,  or,  aa  the  Latin  version  gives  it, 
Utsanaut,  which  laat  Vossius  makea  equivalent  to 
"  strong,"  "  powerful,"  an  idea  conveyed  also  by  the 
1  yrian  appellation  of  Mtlkarth.    { Vots,  de  Idolol.,  1, 
t'i.y—  A*  a  colon)  from  Tyre  had  carried  the  worship 
of  Hercules  into  Baaolia  by  the  way  of  Thasus,  so 
another  colony  conveyed  it  to  the  Ionian*  of  lower 
Asia.    At  Erythr*.  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  waa  to  be 
aeen  a  statue  of  Hercules,  of  an  aspect  completely 
Egyptian.    The  worship  of  the  god  waa  here  cele- 
brated by  certain  Thracian  females,  because  the  females 
of  the  country  were  said  to  have  refused  to  make  to  the 
god  an  offering  of  their  locks  on  hie  arrival  at  Erythra; . 
{Pautan.,  7,  5.)   The  females  of  Byblos  sacrificed  to 
Adonis  their  locks  and  their  chaatity  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  and  it  ia  probable  that  the  worship  of  Her- 
cules waa  not  more  exempt,  in  varioua  parte  of  the 
ancient  world,  from  the  same  dissolute  offerings.  In 
Lydia,  particularly,  it  seems  to  have  been  marked  by 
an  almost  delirious  sensuality.    Married  and  unmar- 
ried females  prostituted  themselves  at  the  festival  of 
the  god.    {Herodot.,  I,  93. — Compare  Clearck.,  ap. 
Aiken.,  12,  p.  410,  ed.  Scktoeigk.)   The  two  sexes 
changed  their  respective  character*  ;  and  tradition  re- 
ported that  Hercules  himself  had  given  an  example  of 
this,  when,  assuming  the  vestments  and  occupation 
of  a  female,  he  subjected  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
voluptuous  Omphale.    {Creuzer,  Fragm.  Hitt.  An- 
lie;.,  p.  187.)    The  Lydian  Hercules  was  named  San- 
don,  after  the  robe  dyed  with  aandvx,  in  which  Om- 
phale  had  arrayed  him,  and  which  the  females  of  the 
eountry  imitated  in  celebrating  hia  licentious  worship 
(/.  Laurent.  Lydtu,  de  Mag.  Rom.,  3,  64,  p.  268.) 
This  Sandon  reappears  in  the  Cilician  Sandacus,  sub- 
ected  to  his  male  companion  Pharnaces,  as  the  Lydian 
Hercules  was  to  Omphale.    (Creuzer,  Symbol tk,  par 
frutgniaut,  vol.  3,  p.  179.)    We  find  here,  aa  in  the 
religion  of  Phoenicia,  the  same  opposition,  the  same 
alternation  of  strength  and  weakness,  of  voluptuous- 
ness and  courage.    Hercules  with  Omphale,  ia  the  so- 
lar god  descended  into  the  omphalos,  or  "  navel"  of 
the  world,  amid  the  signs  of  the  southern  hemisphere  ; 
snd  it  was  tho  festival  of  this  powerful  star,  enervated 
in  some  degree  at  the  period  of  the  winter  solstice, 
which  the  Lydian  people  celebrated  by  the  changing  of 
the  vestments  of  the  weaker  and  the  stronger  sex. — 
The  fable  of  Hercules  Melsmpyges  and  the  Cercopes 
han  a  similar  reference.    According  to  Diodorua  Sicu- 
lus  (4,  31),  the  Cercopes  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ephesus,  and  ravaged  the  country  far  and  wide,  while 
Hercules  led  a  life  of  pleasure  and  servitude  in  the 
arms  of  Omphale.    In  vain  had  their  mother  warned 
them  to  beware  of  the  powerful  hero  :  they  contemned 
her  exhortations,  and  Melsmpyges,  in  consequence, 
wss  sent  to  chastise  them.    He  soon  brought  them  to 
the  queen,  loaded  with  chains.    A  different  tradition 
placea  the  Cercopes  in  the  islands  that  face  the  coast 
of  Campania.  *  Jupiter,  aaya  the  legend,  being  in- 
volved in  war  with  the  Titans,  came  to  these  islands 
to  demand  aid  from  the  people  called  Arimi.    But  the 
Arimi,  after  having  promised  him  assistance,  refused  to 
fulfil  that  promise,  and  trifled  with  the  cod.    Aa  a 
punishment  for  this  conduct,  Jove  changed  them  into 
monkeys,  or,  according  to  others,  into  stones,  and  from 
this  period  the  isles  of  Inarime  and  Prochyta  have 
taken  the  namo  of  Pitkeeuau,  or  "Monkey  Islands." 
(1lUh)Ka6oai,  from  m9nKoc,  "  a  monkey.")    We  have 
hero  the  Cercopes,  both  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  the  vol- 
canic lslsnds  of  Campania.    The  meaning  of  the  fable 
is  evident.   The  Lydian  Hereulea  ia  the  sun,  pale  and 
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feeble  at  the  period  of  the  winter  sols  lice,  wAicft  in 
some  sense  turns  his  back  upon  the  earth,  and  shows 
hie  obscurer  parts.  (Compare  the  literal  meaning  at 
MtMftrrvyof,  and  the  note  of  Guigniaut,  vol.  3,  p- 
182.)  Aa  long  aa  the  solar  god  sbandons  himself  to 
an  inglorious  life,  and  divide*  hie  attention  between 
the  pleasures  and  the  servile  employments  of  women, 
that  is,  6  wing  the  entire  winter  solstice,  the  Cercope*. 
who  are  the  divisions  of  this  period  of  languor,  crowd 
around  and  insult  him  with  impunity.  .But  no  sooner 
does  the  approach  of  the  vernal  equinsx  reinvigoratc 
the  solar  luminary,  than  Hereulea,  coming  forth  from 
degrading  repose,  attache  and  subjugates  hit  revile**. 
Jupiter,  placed  in  opposition  to  the  same  creatures,  a) 
full  of  artifice  and  so  fsir  a  symbol  of  it,  may  equally 
be  explained  in  an  astronomical  and  calendar?  sense 
This  god  was  the  sun  of  suns ;  the  supreme  force  thai 
combats,  subdues,  and  dissipates  whatever  tends  tc 
obscure  the  light  and  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  Cercopes  ere  here  opposed  to  him  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  other  legends  the  Titans. — It  may 
be  as  well,  before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  to 
remark,  that  the  monkey,  and  also  various  other  ani- 


mals or  natural  objects,  consecrated  in  public  worsbip 

elsewhere,  were  re* 


both  among  the  Egyptians  and 
garded  aa  having  a  direct  and  permanent  relation  tc 
the  stars,  their  revolutions,  and  the  periods  of  the  year. 
Apes  appear  to  have  been  honoured  with  a  species  ol 
worship,  not  only  in  India  and  Egypt,  but  also  along 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  perhaps  even  at  Carthage 
itself.  {Ouigniaut,  vol.  3,  p.  183.)— Hereulea,  ac- 
cording to  the  traditions  of  Lydia,  became  the  father, 
in  this  country,  by  a  female  slave,  perhaps  the  asms 
with  Omphale,  of  the  chief  of  a  new  dynasty  of  kings. 
The  dynasty  preceding  thie  had  in  like  manner  for  its 
founder  a  chieftain  of  the  name  of  Atye,  homonymout 
with  the  solar  god  of  Phrygia  and  Lydia.  The  sec- 
ond royal  race  was  that  of  the  Heraclidej,  or  rathe: 
of  the  Candaulide  ;  for,  according  to  some,  the  Lydi 
an  Hercules  was  named  Candaulea.  (Hesyek  ,  *  v 
KavSav?.m;  )  This  name  recalls  to  mind  the  last  mon- 
arch of  the  race,  who,  like  hia  divine  progenitor,  fell 
into  the  snare  laid  for  him  by  an  artful  woman,  and, 
still  more  unfortunate  than  he,  lost  at  one  and  the  same 
time  his  throne  and  his  life.  {Herodot.,  1,  12.)  With- 
out speaking  of  the  marvellous  incidents  with  which 
the  later  accounts  of  this  work  are  adorned,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  magic  ring  of  Gyges,  the  narrative  of 
Herodotus  alone  evidently  shows  a  mythic  side  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  kings  of  Lydia  :  the  very  fall  of 
the  monarchy  is  related  with  accompanying  circum- 
stances that  bear  the  imprint  of  old  religious  symbols. 
If  King  Mcles,  sard  the  legend,  had  carried  the  lion, 
which  one  of  his  concubines  brought  forth,  all  around 
the  walls  of  Sard  is.  that  city  never  would  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Cyrus.  {Herodot.,  1 ,  84.)  We  have 
here  a  royal  lion,  bom  of  a  young  female,  in  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Heraclidao ;  and  the  lion  was  always  a  sym- 
bol of  the  valiant  and  victorious  Hercules,  an  em- 
blem of  the  sun  in  its  protecting  force.  It  remained 
the  sacred  attribute  of  the  monarche  of  Lydia.  A  mong 
the  rich  offerings  which  Croesus  sent  to  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  the  principal  one  waa  a  golden  lion. 
{Herodot.,  1,  50.)  Even  Sardia  itself  was,  as  the  very 
name  denoted,  the  city  of  the  year,  and,  under  this  ap- 
i,  consecrated  to  the  god  who  directed  the 


movements  of  the  year.  {Xaniku*,  ap.  I.  Lyd  it 
Mens.,  p.  42.)  It  was  the  city  of  Hercules,  as  the 
Egyptian  Thebee  was  the  city  of  Ammon  ;  Babylon, 
the  city  of  Belus ;  Ecbatana,  with  its  walls  of  seven 
different  colours,  the  city  of  the  planets. — India  had 
alao  her  Hercules,  if  we  credit  the  'sncient  writers, 
though  their  accounts  are  of  a  date  comparatively  re- 

I  cent.  He  was  named  Dor  tan  es  or  Dotanee  {Hay- 
ekiua,  a.  v.  Aope. — Alberti,  ad  loc.),  an  appellatioc 

j  which  recalls  the  Dcsanaus  of  Phrygia.    The  account 
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jivei  by  Megasthenes  (ap.  Arrian,  In*.,  c.  8,  seqq), 
is  in  many  respects  so  very  sitniUr  to  that  which  has 
already  been  stated  with  regard  to  the  Lydian  Hercu- 
les as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  legends  of  Lower 
Asia  had  emanated  in  some  degree  from  the  plains  of 
the  Indian  peninsula.  The  Rama  of  Hindustan,  with 
his  warlike  apes,  reminds  us,  under  various  striking 
aspects,  of  Hercules  and  the  Cercopes. — The  religion 
of  Hfrcules,  passing  from  the  East  like  the  god  whom 
it  was  intended  to  commemorate,  made  its  way  to  the 
farthest  limits  of  the  then  known  West.  The  Phoeni- 
cians, and  after  them  the  Carthaginians,  extended  on 
every  side  the  worship  of  Mclkarth,  the  divine  pro- 
tector of  their  colonies.  It  was  from  them  that  the 
nations  of  Spain,  after  thus.-  <>l  Africa.  Inarm  d  u>  n:- 


,  not  content  with  placing  his  col- 
umns at  the  entrance  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Phoenician 
Hercules  undertook,  on  this  vast  extent  of  ocean,  long 
and  perilous  expeditions.  Pursuing  also  another  di- 
rection, he  crossed  the  barriers  of  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Alps  :  be  and  his  descendants  founded  numerous 
cities,  both  in  Gaul  and  in  the  countries  adjacent  to  it. 
He  was  here  styled  Deusoniensis,  an  appellation  which 
again  recalls  that  of  Desanaus.  Indeed,  the  occiden- 
tal mythology  teems  here  to  correspond  in  every  par 
ticular  with  that  of  the  East.  The  cup  of  the  sun,  in 
which  Hercules  traverses  the  ocean  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  the  isle  of  Erytbea,  represents  the  marvellous 
cup  of  the  Persian  Dschemschid.  Under  the  empire 
of  the  latter,  no  corruption  or  decay  of  any  kind  pre- 
vailed ;  and  the  columns  of  wood  in  the  temple  of 
Hercules  at  Gadea  were  never  carious.  The  Dschem- 
schid of  Persia  snd  the  Sem  of  Egypt  gave  health  to 
their  votaries ;  the  Romans  recognised  the  same  power 
in  their  victorious  Hercules.  (/.  Lyd.  de  Mens.,  p. 
92.)  Rome  herself  counted  among  her  citizens  cer- 
tain individuals  who  claimed  to  bo  his  descendants. 
The  heroic  family  of  the  Fabii,  for  example,  traced 
their  origin  to  the  son  of  Alcmena.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Fab. 
Mai ,  c.  1.)  The  Latins,  as  well  ss  the  Lydians,  as- 
signed various  concubines  to  Ibis  powerful  deity, 
among  whom  are  mentioned  Fauna,  and  Acca  Laren- 
tia,  the  nurse  of  Romulus.  (Macer,  ap  Macrob., 
8at.,  1,  10. — August.,  it  Ch.  Dei,  6,  7.)  Thus,  then, 
it  the  same  time  that  we  find  even  in  the  West  the 
traces  of  a  sensual  worship  rendered  to  Hercules,  wo 
see  reproduced  that  peculiar  tendency,  so  prevalent  in 
the  East,  of  making  heroes  and  kings  the  descendants 
}f  the  divine  sun  ;  the  children  of  that  victorious  and 
Deneficent  star,  which  continually  brings  us  both  the 
day  and  the  year  as  the  prizes  of  his  glorious  combats. 
And,  indeed,  what  idea  can  be  more  natural  than  this  ! 
Is  not  the  son  himself  a  powerful  king,  a  hero,  placed 
in  a  situation  of  continual  combat  with  the  shades  of 
darkness  and  with  the  evil  spirits  to  which  they  give 
birth  ?  His  numerous  adversaries,  in  the  career  of  tho 
zodiac  which  he  traverses,  are  principally  tho  signs  of 
The  solemn  rites  offered  to  him,  such  as  the 
elebrated  at  Chemmis  and  Otympia;  the 
with  which  the  statue  of  the  Tynan  Hercules 
was  loaded  ;  the  circle  of  female  figures  surrounding 
ais  statue  at  Sard  is,  were  intended  to  represent  the 
alternations  of  strength  and  weakness,  of  victory  and 
defeat,  which  mark  the  course  of  this  courageous 
wrestler  of  the  year,  whose  very  death  is  a  triumph. 
Hence,  among  the  numerous  incarnations  of  the  star 
of  day,  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  earlier  nations  of  an- 
tiquity would,  in  order  to  propose  it  as  an  example  to 
chiefs  and  monarchs,  give  a  preference  to  that  one 
which  represented  the  sun  under  the  character  that  wo 
have  just  been  considering.  Nor  could  the  heads  of 
communities  have  a  nobler  model.  If  their  origin  was 
regarded  as  divine,  it  imposed  upon  them  the  obliga- 
tion of  a  continual  struggle,  in  order  to  render  mani- 
fest to  all  eyes  the  principle  of  light,  of  strength,  and 
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them.  Besides,  it  was  on  :he  solar  yea\  and  its  so» 
eral  subdivisions  and  periods,  that,  the  ordinances  vl 
the  earliest  social  state  were  based.  In  maintaining 
this  sacred  order,  they  only  imitated  the  god  cf  the 
year,  at  once  the  author  of  it  and  of  their  race.  It  it 
for  these  reasons  that  we  6nd,  throughout  all  antiquity 
a  solar  hero  at  the  head  of  royal  dynasties.  This  so- 
lar hero  is  Hercules,  who  is  everywhere  found  to  be 
the  same  personage,  though  under  diilerent  appella- 
tions.— In  Greece,  the  painful  and  protracted  delivery 
of  Alcmena,  the  mother  of  Hercules,  already  announces 
the  god  of  light,  destined  to  struggle  painfully  against 
the  powers  of  darkness.  Ilithyia  herself,  the  light 
coming  forth  from  the  bosom  of  night,  sits  with  folded 
arms  before  the  door  of  Amphitryon,  and  the  coura- 
geous mother  is  a  prey  to  cruel  pangs  until  the  cause 
of  her  anguish  is  removed  by  the  artifice  of  Galan- 
this.  ( Vtd.  Alcmena.)  Long  did  Juno,  according  to 
the  early  traditions,  put  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  birth  of  the  hero.  {II.,  19,  119.)  This  hostile 
power  persecutes  the  son  after  the  mother,  and  her  ob 
stinate  hatred  becomes  the  means  that  enable  him  to 
develop  in  all  its  splendour  the  divine  power  with 
which  be  is  endowed.  Thus  the  oracle  gave  bim  the 
name  of  Her  aides  (Upait^t),  because  by  means  o! 
Juno  (*Hpo)  he  was  destined  to  gain  immortal  glory 
(cAlor),  and  live  in  the  praises  of  posterity.  (Dwd. 
Sic.,  4,  10.— Sehol.  ad  Find.,  01.,  6,  115.— Compare 
Marrobius,  Sat.,  1,  SO,  who  makes  Hercules  the  glory 
of  Hera,  or  the  lower  air,  the  native  darkness  n 
which  is  illumined  by  the  sun.)  False  as  this  etymol 
ogy  undoubtedly  is,  it  still  proves  that  the  Greeki 
themselves  attached  to  their  Hercules  the  fundamei  tal 
idea  of  a  hero  constantly  at  variance  with  a  contrary 
power.  As  regards  the  name  itself,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  it  is  most  probably  of  Oriental  origin, 
though  various  attempts  have 'been  made  by  different 
scholars  to  trace  it  to  a  Grecian  source.  Tho  Lath 
Hercules,  {Her cole,  Ercle)  is,  to  all  appearance,  a  more 
ancient  form  than  the  Greek  'Hpan?J}(.  (Lennep, 
Etymol.  L.  O.,  p.  246. — Lami.  Saggio  di  Ling. 
Btrusea,  vol.  2,  p.  206,  seqa.)  Hermann  considers 
Hercules  as  virtue  personified,  and  carrying  off  glory 
and  praise  CHpaxX^e,  or  iparo  xAlof.  Brief e  uber 
Homer  und  Hesiod,  n.  20),  while  Knight  gives  to  the 
fable  of  the  hero  a  physical  basis,  borrowed  from  the 
worship  of  the  sun  ("  the  glorifier  of  the  earth,"  from 
I  pa  and  xXioe. —  Enquiry  into  Symb.  Lang.,  ^  130). 
For  other  theories  relative  to  Hercules,  consult  Mid- 
ler, Dorians,  b.  2,  c.  11,  seq.,  and  Buttmasm,  Mytho- 
logus,  vol.  1,  p.  246,  seqq. 

Hkkcolbum,  I.  Promontorium,  a  promontoty  in  the 
Bruttiorum  Ager,  forming  the  most  southern  angle  ot 
Italy  to  the  east,  now  Capo  Spartirenlo.  (Strabo, 
259.— Cluver.,  Ital.  Antiq.,  2,  p.  1300. — Romanelli, 
vol.  1,  p.  140.)— II.  Fretum,  the  strait  which  forms  the 
communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterra- 
nean.   (Fid.  Abila,  Calpe,  and  Herculis  Columns.) 

Hkkcolis,  I.  Columns),  or  Columns  of  Hercules,  a 
name  given  to  Calpe  and  Abila,  or  Gibraltar  on  the 
Spanish,  and  Cape  Serra  on  the  African,  shore  of  the 
straits.  Hercules  was  fabled  to  have  placed  them  there 
as  monuments  of  his  progress  westward,  and  beyond 
which  no  mortal  could  pass.  (Vtd.  Calpe,  Abila,  and 
Mediterranean  Mare.)— II.  Moiweci  Portus,  or  Arx 
Herculis  Moobci,  a  town  and  harbour  of  Liguria,  near 
N  ic*a.  The  surname  of  Monecos,  given  to  Hercules, 
who  was  worshipped  hero,  shows,  as  Strabo  observes, 
the  Greek  origin  of  this  place.  Fabulous  accounts  at- 
tributed its  foundation  to  Hercules  himaelf.  ( Am.  Mar- 
cell.,  15.)  Tho  harbour  is  well  described  by  Lucan 
(1,  406).  It  is  now  Monaco.— III.  Liburni  Portus, 
now  Livorno  or  Leghorn,  a  part  of  Etruris,  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Amos.  Cicero  calls  it  Portus  Herculia 
Labronis  (ad  Quint.  Fratr.,  2,  6)— IV.  Portus,  a  har- 
bour of  Etruria,  now  Porto  SErtolt.    It  was 
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i  and  Indiana,  and  •erred  ai  a  port  to 
we  city  of  Coaa.  It  waa  one  of  the  principal  stations 
for  the  Roman  fieets  on  the  lower  aea.  (Ln.,  22, 1 1. 
—IA.,  30, 89.) 

HrroynIa,  a  very  extensive  forest  of  Germany,  the 
breadth  of  which,  according  to  Carsar,  waa  nine  daya' 
journey,  while  its  length  exceeded  eixty.  It  extend- 
td  from  the  territoriea  of  the  Heivetii,  Ncmctes,  and 
Rauraci,  along  the  Danube  to  the  country  of  the  Daci 
and  Anartes.  Then  turning  to  the  north,  it  spread 
over  many  large  tract*  of  land,  and  is  aaid  to  nave  con- 
tained many  animals  unknown  in  other  countries,  of 
which  Casar  describes  two  or  three  kinda.  Cesar, 
following  the  Greek  geographers  (Arist.,  Meteor.,  1, 
19. — Compare  Apoll.  Rhod.,  4,  140),  confounds  all 
the  forests  and  all  the  mountains  of  Central  Germany 
under  the  name  of  Hereynia  Stfoa.  This  vague  tra- 
dition was  propagated  among  the  Roman  geographi- 
cal writers,  nor  could  either  Pliny  or  Tacitus  form  a 
more  exact  idea  of  its  extent.  (Ptin.,  4,  12.— Toe., 
Germ.,  28  and  30.)  Ptolemy  had  obtained  more  pos- 
itive information  on  the  subject :  besides  his  Mount 
Abnoba,  he  distinguished  the  Harts  Forest  under  the 
name  of  Mclibocus,  dec.  On  the  country's  becoming 
more  inhabited,  the  grounds  were  gradually  cleared, 
and  but  few  vestiges  of  the  ancient  forest  remain  in 
modem  times.  These  now  go  by  particular  names,  as 
the  Black  Forest,  which  separatee  Alsace  from  Swa- 
bia ;  the  Sleeper  in  Franconia ;  the  Spiasard  on  the 
Mayn  ;  the  Thuringer  in  Thuringia  ;  Hessevald  in  the 
Juchy  of  Cleves ;  the  Bohemerwaid,  which  encompass- 
es Bohemia,  and  was  in  the  middle  ogee  called  Her- 
eynia Silva ;  and  the  Hartx  Foreat  in  Lunenburgh. 
Some  of  the  German  writers  at  the  present  day  derive 
the  ancient  name  from  the  term  hart,  high ;  others  sup- 
pose it  to  come  from  hartx,  restn,  and  consider  the  old 
name  as  remaining  in*  the  present  Harts  Foreat. 
{Matte-Brun,  Precu.,  dee,  vol.  1,  p.  108,  Brussels  ed. 
— Manner!,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  410.) 

Herrnmius,  I.  Senecio,  a  native  of  Spain,  and  a 
senator  and  quetator  at  Rome  under  Dotuitian.  His 
contempt  for  public  honours,  his  virtuous  character, 
and  his  admiration  of  Helvidius  Pnscus,  whose  life  he 
wrote,  rendered  him  odious  to  the  emperor,  and  caused 
him  to  be  accused  of  hi^h  treason.  He  was  condemn- 
ed to  death,  and  his  work  burned  by  the  public  execu- 
tioner. (Tac,  Vit.  Agric.,  c.  3:— PUn.,  Ep.,  3,  83.) 
—II.  The  father  of  Pontius  the  Samnite  commander, 
who  advised  his  son  either  to  give  freedom  to  the  Ro- 
mans ensnared  at  the  Caudine  Pass,  or  to  exterminate 
them  all.  (Livy,  9,  1,  seqq.) — III.  Caiua,  a  Roman, 
to  whom  the  treatise  on  rhetoric,  ascribed  by  some  to 
Cicero,  is  addressed.  The  treatise  in  question  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  not  having  been  written  by  too 
Roman  orator,  but  either  by  Antoniua  Gnipbo  or  Q. 
Cornificius.  (Consult  on  this  point  the  remarks  of 
Schutz,  in  his  edition  of  Cicero,  vol.  1,  p.  lv.,  seqq., 
and  those  of  Le  Clerc,  in  bis  more  recent  edition, 
Pari*,  1827,  vol.  1,  pt.  2,  p.  1,  seqq.) 

Hcxmt,  statues  of  Mercury,  which  the  Athenians  had 
in  the  vestibules  of  their  dwellings.  They  were  made 
like  terminal  figures  of  atones,  of  a  cubical  form,  and 
surmounted  with  a  head  of  Mercury.  ( Vid.  Mercurius.) 

Hrrmjka,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Cydonia,  in  the 
•aland  of  Crete,  at  which  the  slaves  enjoyed  complete 
freedom,  and  were  wailed  upon  by  their  masters. 
(Ephorus,  ap.  At  hen.,  6,  p.  263,  Carystius,  ap. 
fund  ,  14,  p.  639.— Hack,  Krtta,  vol.  3,  p.  39.) 

Hbrmaum,  I.  Promontorium,  or  Promontory  of 
Mercury  ('Effilie,  Mercuriua),  on  the  southern  shore 
of  Crete,  between  the  Promontory  Criu  Metopon  and 
Phoenix. — II.  A  promontory  of  Sardinia,  on  the  west- 
ern shore,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Boaa,  now  Capo  deila 
Caeca. — III.  A  promontory  of  Africa,  in  the  district 
Zeogiuna,  now  Cape  Bon.  (Polyb.,  1,  29— PUn ., 
t.  4.- -Mela,  1,  7—Li*.,  29,  27.) 


HitauPHRODiTue,  a  son  of  Mercury  ('Ef>(J>() 
Venue  ('Aepodtrv),  the  fable  relative  to  whom  and  tan 
nymph  Salmacis  may  be  found  in  Ovid  (Ma.,  4,  *2S5, 
seqq.).  It  is  evidently  copied  after  some  Eastern  le- 
gend, although  the  Grecian  spirit  has  moulded  it  iris 
a  more  pleasing  form,  perhaps,  than  was  possessed  by 
iu  original.  The 


doctrine  of 

lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  earliest  pagan  wor- 
ship. The  union  of  the  two  sexes  was  regarded  by  the 
early  priesthoods  as  a  symbol  of  the  generation  of  the 
universe,  and  hence  originated  those  strange  types  and 
•ull  stranger  ceremonies,  which,  conceived  at  first  u. 
a  pure  and  aimple  spirit,  became  eventually  the  source 
of  so  much  licentiousness  and  indecency.  The  early 
believer  was  taught  by  bis  religious  instructor,  lhax, 
before  tho  creation,  the  productive  power  existed  alone 
in  the  immensity  of  space.  When  the  process  of  crea- 
tion commenced,  this  power  divided  itself  into  two 
portions,  and  discharged  the  functiona  of  an  active  and 
a  passive  being,  a  male  and  a  female.  Hence  arose 
the  beauteous  frame  of  the  universe.  This  is  the  doc  • 
trine,  in  particular,  of  the  Hindu  Vedas,  and  it  is  ex- 
plicitly established  in  the  Manara-Dbarma-Sastra,  and 
also  in  the  laws  of  Menou.  The  Adonis  of  Syria 
(Creuzer,  Symholik,  vol.  2,  p.  12) ;  the  Adagoiia  of 
Phrygia  (Herodotus,  1,  105  —  Creuzer,  1,  150);  the 
Phtha  and  Neilb  of  Egypt;  the  Mithras  of  Persia 
(Jul.  Ptrmtcus,  p.  1,  seqq.—Goerres,  vol.  1,  p.  254)  ; 
the  Freya  of  Scandinavia  (Gocrrct,  vol.  2,  p.  574) ;  the 
Cenrcsi  of  Thibet  (Wagner,  p.  199);  the  Brarna, 
Sciuva,  Vishnou,  and  Krishna,  of  India  (Roger,  Pa' 
gmn.  In.,  2,  2. — PauUn.,  Sy*t.  Brahman.,  p.  195. — 
Porphyr.,  in  Slob.  Eclog.  Phys.,  1,  4. — Bagavadam. 
Wagner,  p.  167. — Bhagavat  Geta,  dtc.) ;  the  Moon 
among  various  nations  of  Asia  (SparHan.,  Vit.  Cora 
coll.,  c.  7. — Casaubon,  ad  loc.) ;  all  these  objects  of  ad 
oration  reunited  the  two  aexea,  and,  by  a  consequence 
of  this  symbolical  idea,  the  priests  changed  their  ordi- 
nary vestments,  and  assumed  those  of  the  other  sex  in 
the  ceremonies  instituted  in  honour  of  these  gods,  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  their  double  nature.  How 
different  from  all  this  is  the  Grecian  legend  .'  end  yet 
its  origin  is  one  and  the  same. 

Hrrmathrna,  a  sort  of  statue,  raised  on  a  square  ped- 
eatal,  in  which  the  attributes  of  Mercury  ('Epfiijc)  and 
M inerva  ('Adyvn)  were  blended.  (Consult  the  remarks 
under  the  preceding  article ;  and  Creuzer,  Symbolik, 
vol.  2,  p.  750.)  M.  Spon  gives  various  figures  of  Her- 
malhenae.    (Reeherch.  Curieuses  de  fAnhq.,  p.  93.) 

Hbrmrs  ('Epfiitc),  !•  the  name  of  Mercury  among 
the  Greeks.  ( Kid.  Mercurius  I ) — II.  Trismegistus 
(Fid.  Mercurius  II.) 

Hrrmrsianax,  a  poet  of  Colophon,  who  nourished 
in  the  time  of  Philip  and  his  son  Alexander.  He  com- 
posed three  hooka  of  elegies,  and  entitled  the  collec- 
tion Leontmm  (AeosTtw),  in  honour  of  his  mistress, 
who  is  the  same,  perhaps,  with  the  one  connected  w  ith 
the  history  of  Epicurus  and  his  disciple  Metrodorus. 
Atheneus  hss  preserved  for  us  a  fragment  of  nearly  a 
hundred  verses  of  this  poet,  which  makes  us  regret 
what  we  have  lost.  This  fragment  was  published  in 
1782,  by  Ruhnken,  in  an  appendix  to  his  Eputoia 
Critic*,*,  p.  2S3.  It  was  also  edited  by  Weston, 
Land.,  1784, 8vo.  and  by  Ilgen,  in  his  Opuseula  Varim, 
Erf  art.,  1797.  8vo.  vol.  1,  p.  248,  seqq.  The  beat 
edition,  however,  is  that  of  Hermann,  1828,  4to,  in 
his  Program.  Acad,  in  memoriam  1.  A.  Ernesti,  Lips 
(Consult  Hoffmann.  Lex.  BthUogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  353.) 

HrrbtIas,  a  Christian  writer  towards  the  close  of  the 
second  century,  and  a  native  of  Galatia,  who  has  left 
us  a  abort  but  elegant  discourse  in  ridicule  of  the  pagan 

fhilosophers,  entitled  biaovpfioc  rwv  ifu  **Ao(r«pov 
t  appears  to  be  an  imitation  of  a  discourse  of  Tatian's, 
but  it  is  an  imitation  by  a  man  of  spirit  and  ability. 
He  ridicules  the  want  of  harmony  that  prevails  among 
the  systems  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  wWh  is  th 
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tajre  of  all  their  speculations  being  crowned  with  do 
poutive  result.  He  is  accused  by  some  critics  of 
putting  notbtng  in  the  piece  of  the  edifice  which  he 
Das  destroyed  by  hie  sarcasms.  Such,  however,  wet 
not  the  etui  he  had  proposed  to  himself.  It  was  suffi- 
cient for  him  to  show  that  the  systems  of  ancient  phi- 
losophy were  untenable.  The  one  which  was  to  oc- 
cupy it*  place  they  bad  only  to  seek  for,  and  Her  mas 
points  it  out  to  them  without  naming  it.  This  treatise 
was  published  by  Seiber,  Basil,  1633,  8vo,  and  with 
the  notes  of  Wolf  in  Morell's  Compend.  de  Orig.  Vet. 
Phil.,  Basil,  1580,  8vo.  It  is  found  also  in  the  Auc- 
tar.  BtUwtk.  PeUrum,  Pant,  1624 ;  and  in  the  Oxford 
edition  of  Tatian,  8vo,  1700.  The  best  edition,  bow- 
ever,  is  that  of  Dommericb,  HaL,  1774,  8vo.  (Scholl, 
Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  213. — Lardner,  Credibility 
e/  Gospel  History,  pt.  2,  vol.  2,  p.  555.) 

Hxrmioms,  I.  more  correctly  Harmoiua,  daughter 
of  Mars  and  Venus,  and  wife  of  Cadmus.  (Kid.  Har- 
monia.) — II.  Daughter  of  Meneiaiis  and  Helen.  She 
was  privately  engaged  to  her  cousin  Orestes,  the  son 
of  Agamemnon ;  but  her  father,  on  his  return  from 
Troy,  being  ignorant  of  this,  gave  ber  in  marriage  to 
Pyrrhus,  otherwise  called  Neoptolemus.  After  the 
murder  of  that  prince  (vid.  Pyrrhus),  she  married  Ores- 
tes, and  received  tbe  kingdom  of  Sparta  as  her  dowry. 
'Vxrg..  Mn.,  3,  327,  seqq. — Heyne,  Exeurs.,  IS,  ad 
Virg.,  dSn.,  3. — Eurip.,  Androm.) — III.  A  city  of  Ar- 
goUs,  on  the  southern  coast,  opposite  Hydrea.  It  was 
founded,  according  to  Herodotus  (8,  43),  by  the  Dry- 
opes,  whom  Hercules  and  tbe  Melians  had  expelled 
from  the  banks  of  the  Sperchius  and  tbe  valley  of  (Eta. 
Pausaruas  describes  this  city  as  situate  on  a  bill  of 
moderate  height,  and  surrounded  by  walls.  It  con- 
tained, among  others,  a  temple  of  Ceres,  tbe  sanctuary 
of  which  afforded  an  inviolable  refuge  to  supplicants, 
whence  arose  the  proverb  av&  'Epfwjvqc,  "  as  safe  an 
asylum  as  that  of  Hermione."  Not  far  from  this 
structure  wss  a  cave,  supposed  to  communicate  with 
tbe  infernal  regions.  It  was  probably  owing  to  this 
speedy  descent  to  Orcus,  that  tbe  Hermioniana,  as 
Strabo  informs  us,  omitted  to  put  a  piece  of  money  in 
the  mouths  of  their  dead.  (SrroA.,  873. — Callim.,  op. 
Etym.  Mag.,  s.  v.  Aavusnt)  Lasus,  an  early  poet 
of  some  note,  said  to  hate  been  tbe  instructer  of  Pin- 
dar, was  a  native  of  Hermione.  We  are  informed  by 
Sir  W.  Gell,  that  the  ruins  of  this  place  are  to  be  seeu 
on  the  promontory  below  Kostri,  a  town  inhabited  by 
Albanians,  nearly  opposite  to  the  island  of  Hydra. 
(Itin,  of  the  Mono,  p.  189.)  Pausanias  affirms  (2, 
34),  that  Hermione  originally  stood  at  the  distance  of 
four  stadia  from  the  site  it  occupied  in  his  day,  and, 
though  the  inhabitants  had  long  removed  to  the  new 
city,  there  yet  remained  several  edifices  to  mark  the 
•pot.    ( Cramer's  /  te.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  258,  seq.) 

Hrrmiomrs,  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the 
Germanic  tribes,  according  to  Tacitus  (Germ.,  c.  2), 
and  occupying  the  central  parts  of  the  country.  Man- 
ncrt  is  of  opinion,  that  a  tribe  or  division  of  tbe  namo 
Hprmiones  never  in  fact  existed,  but  that  this  appella- 
tion originated  from  the  early  legend  of  Greece  re- 
specting tbe  fabulous  land  Hermionia,  remarkable  for 
its  productions,  and  placed  by  the  early  writers  in  the 
distant  regions  of  the  north.  The  Romans,  borrowing 
this  fable  from  the  Greeks,  imagined  that  they  had 
found  Hermionia  in  tbe  regions  of  Germany.  (Com- 
pare Mdo,  3,  3  —Mctnncrt,  Geog.,  vol.  3,  p.  148.) 

Haanioiiicns  Sinus,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Argolis, 
near  Hermione.  (Strob.,  335.)  It  is  now  tbe  Gulf 
of  Coslri. 

Hrrmodorcs,  a  philosopher  of  Ephesus,  who  is  said 
have  assisted,  as  interpreter,  the  Roman  decemvirs 
m  the  composition  of  the  ten  tables  of  laws  which 
had  been  collected  in  Greece.    (Cie.,  Tusc.,  6,  36.) 
'An  ancient  tradition  mentions,"  observes  Niebuhr, 
■  a*  an  auxiliary  to  the  Decemviri,  in  this  code,  Her- 


modorus, an  Ephcsian,  the  friend  of  tbe  sage  Hera 
clitus,  whom  his  fellow-citizens  had  banished  because 
he  filled  them  with  shame,  and  they  desired  to  be  all 
on  an  equality  in  profligacy  of  conduct.  (Menag.,  at 
Dwg.  Laert.,  9,  c.  2.)  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  well  ex- 
plained, how  this  story  could  have  been  invented,  fei 
which  nothing  but  a  celebrated  name  could  have  givon 
occasion,  while  that  of  Hermodorus  appears  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Greeks  themselves  only  by  the  say- 
ing of  his  friend.  On  this  ground,  the  naming  of  the 
statue,  which  was  inscribed  as  his  at  Rome,  may  pasi 
for  genuine.  But  if  ever  be  lived  there,  honoured  by. 
and  useful  to,  his  contemporaries,  tbe  legislators,  it 
does  not  therefore  follow,  that,  by  bis  council,  many  of 
tbe  Greek  laws  were  transferred  to  the  Twelve  Tables 
which  are  lost  to  us.  The  Romans  adhered  too  tena- 
ciously to  their  own  hereditary  laws,  to  exchange  them 
for  any  foreign  institution;  and  the  difference  be- 
tween them  and  the  Grecians  was  so  great,  that  the 
sage  Hermodorus  could  not  rave  suggested  an  imita- 
tion." (Nubuhr's  Roman  History,  vol.  2,  p.  Ill, 
Waiter's  tratul.) 

Hbrmogrkis,  a  celebrated  sophist,  a  native  of  Tar- 
sus, who  flourished  under  M.  Aurclius  Antoninus.  He 
was  remarkable  for  the  precocity  of  his  intellect.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  be  openly  professed  bis  art  in  the 
presence  of  the  emperor,  and  excited  bis  astonishment 
by  the  ability  and  eloquence  which  be  displayed  This 
rapid  growth,  however,  of  the  mental  powers,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  as  rapid  a  decline,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  be  lost  bis  memory  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  pursuing  his  usual  avocations.  In  this  sad 
condition  he  lingered  to  an  advanced  age.  It  is  said 
that,  on  opening  bis  body  after  death,  bis  heart  was 
found  of  an  enormous  size,  and  covered  with  hair. 
He  left  a  work  on  Rhetoric,  which  was  introduced  into 
the  Grecian  schools,  and  continued  to  bo  a  trzl-looi 
in  the  rhetorical  art  until  the  decline  of  the  latter. 
Two  editions  of  the  entire  work  were  published,  one 
in  1614,  8vo,  by  Laurentios,  Colon.  AUobrog.;  tbe 
other  in  1799, 4lo,  by  an  anonymous  editor  (I.  B.  A.). 
There  have  been  several  editions  of  parts  of  the  work, 
for  which  consult  Hoffmann  (Lex.  BMiogr.,  vol.  2,  p. 
355,  seqq.). — II.  A  lawyer  in  the  age  of  Constantiue, 
who,  together  with  Gregorius  or  Gregorianus,  made 
a  collection  of  the  constitutions  or  edicts  of  tbe  em- 
peror. Gregorius  comprehended  in  his  collection  tbe 
laws  published  from  Hadrian  to  Constantiue ;  Her- 
mogenes  compiled  a  supplement  to  tbe  work.  Tins 
collection,  though  made  without  public  authority,  was 
yet  cited  in  court*  of  law.  {Scholl,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr., 
vol.  7,  p.  215,  seqq.) 

Hrrmolaos,  a  young  Macedonian  nobleman,  and 
one  of  tbe  royal  pages  of  Alexander  the  Great.  In  the 
heat  of  a  boar-hunt  on  one  occasion,  he  forgot  his 
duly,  and  slew  the  animal,  perhaps  unfairly  (for  tbe 
laws  of  the  chase  have  in  all  ages  and  climes  been 
very  arbitrary),  certainly  in  such  a  way  as  to  interfere 
with  the  royal  sport.  The  page  was,  in  consequence, 
deprived  of  his  horse,  and  ordered  to  be  flogged.  In- 
censed st  the  indignity  thus  offered  him,  he  resolved 
to  efface  it  in  the  blood  of  his  sovereign,  and  for  this 
purpose  formed  a  conspiracy  with  some  of  bis  brother- 
pages,  as  well  as  other  individuals.  Tbe  plot,  how- 
ever, was  discovered,  and  tbe  culprits  were  stoned  to 
death.  Hermolaus,  in  his  defence,  insisted  that  the 
tyranny  and  drunken  revelries  of  Alexander  were  more 
than  could  be  tolerated  by  freemen.  (Arrian,  Exp. 
Al.,  4,  13,  seqq.) 

Hrrmop5us,  or  the  city  of  Hermes  (Mercury),  tbe 
name  of  two  towns  of  Egypt.  The  first  was  in  the 
Delta,  east  of  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  and 
northeast  of  Andropolis.  For  distinction'  sake,  the  ep- 
ithet Mtxpd  (Parsa)  was  added  to  its  name.  Ptolemy 
makes  it  the  chief  city  of  the  nome  in  which  Alcxan- 
(Mannert,  Grog.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1,  • 
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M>8.;  I(s  position  corresponds  with  that  of  the  mod- 
em Jkmenhtr.  The  second  wu  termed  MryuA*/ 
[Magna),  or  the  great,  and  was  situate  in  the  Heptan- 
am  is,  jn  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  Anti- 
noopolts.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  large  city  by  Ammianus 
Mar  cell  inus  (22,  16).  The  inhabitants  worshipped 
Ibe  Cynocephaloa,  or  dog-hf-aded  deity  Anubis.  (Man- 
mert,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt  2,  p.  397.)  The  name  of 
the  place  is  now  Athmuncxm. 

Hbrmondojm,  the  first  of  the  Hermionic  tribes  in 
Germany.  They  were  a  great  and  powerful  nation, 
and  lay  to  the  east  and  northeast  of  the  Allemanni. 
Tacitus  says,  that  in  process  of  time  they  became  al- 
lies to  the  Romans,  who  distinguished  them  aboTe  the 
jthcr  Germans  by  peculiar  privileges.  (Germ.,  c.  41.) 
Mannert  makes  them  a  branch  of  the  great  Soevic 
race.    (Geogr.,  toI.  3,  p.  201.) 

Hebmus,  a  considerable  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising, 
according  to  Strabo  (626),  m  Mount  Dindymua,  in 
Phrvgia,  and  flowing  through  the  northern  part  of 
Lydia  until  it  falls  into\he  ^fcgacan.  Pliny,  however, 
makes  its  source  to  have  been  near  Doryheum  in 
Phrygia.  (P/m.,  6,  31.)  It  received  in  its  course 
the  rivers  Pactolus,  Hyllus,  called  also  Phrygius,  and 
»ther  less  celebrated  streams,  and  discharged  itself  into 
the  sea  between  Phocca  and  Smyrna.  (Strab ,  1.  e. — 
Herod.,  1,  80. — Anient,  Exp.  AL,  5,  6.)  The  plains 
which  this  river  watered  were  termed  the  plains  of 
Hermus,  and  the  gulf  into  which  it  discharged  itself 
was  anciently  called  the  Hermasan  Gulf ;  but  when 
Theseus,  according  to  some  accounts,  a  person  of  dis- 
tinction in  Thessaly,  migrated  hither,  and  founded  a 
•own  on  this  gulf  called  Smyrna  after  his  wife  (Vtt. 
Horn  ,  c.  2),  the  gulf  was  termed  Smyrnaras  Sinus,  or 
Gulf  of  Smyrna,  a  name  which  it  still  retains.  The 
sands  of  the  Hermus  were  said  to  be  auriferous,  a  cir- 
cumstance for  which  it  was  probably  indebted  to  the 
Pactolus.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  2,  136.)— The  modern 
same  of  this  fine  river  is  the  Sarabat.  (Cramer** 
Atia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  336.) 

HkrnIci,  a  people  of  New  Letium,  bordering  on  the 
AHqi  and  Marsi.  (Strabo,  231.)  It  was  maintained 
some  authors,  that  they  derived  their  name  from 
rocky  nature  of  their  country ;  hema,  in  the  Sabine 
language,  signifying  a  rock.  (Serv ,  ad  JEn.,  7,  682.) 
Others  were  of  opinion,  that  they  were  so  called  from 
Hernicus,  a  Pelasgic  chief;  and  Macrobius  (Sat.,  6, 
18)  thinks  that  Virgil  alluded  to  that  origin  when  he  de- 
scribed this  people  ss  going  to  battle  with  one  leg  bare. 
The  former  etymology,  however,  is  more  probable,  and 
would  also  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  Hemici,  as  well  as 
the  vEqui  and  Marsi,  were  descended  from  the  Sabines, 
or  generally  from  the  Oscan  race.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  history  of  this  petty  nation  which  possesses  any  pe- 
culiar interest,  or  distinguishes  them  from  their  equally 
hardy  and  warlike  neighbours.  It  is  merely  an  account 
of  the  same  ineffectual  struggle  to  resist  the  systematic 
and  overwhelming  preponderance  of  Rome,  and  of 
the  same  final  submission  to  her  transcendent  genius 
and  fortune.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  it  was  upon 
the  occasion  of  a  debate  on  the  division  of  some  lands 
conquered  from  the  Hemici,  that  the  celebrated  agra- 
rian law  was  first  brought  forward  (A.U.C.  266. — 
Lie.,  2,  41.— Dion.  Hal.,  8,  69).  The  last  effort 
made  by  this  people  to  assert  their  independence  was 
about  the  year  447  A.U.C. ;  but  it  waa  neither  long  nor 
vigorous,  though  resolved  upon  unanimously  by  a  gen- 
eral council  of  all  their  cities.  (Lit.,  9,  43. — Cramer's 
Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  78,  teqq.) 

Hmo,  I.  a  beautiful  priestess  of  Venus  at  Sestus, 
attached  to  Leandcr,  a  youth  of  Abydos,  who  every 
night  escaped  from  the  vigilance  of  bis  family,  and 
cwam  across  the  Hellespont,  while  Hero,  in  Sestus,  di- 
rected his  course  by  holding  a  burning  torch  on  the 
i»p  of  a  high  tower.  Leander,  however,  was  at  lsst 
rowned  in  a  tempestuous  night,  as  be  attempted  his 
606 


usual  course,  and  Hero,  in  despair,  threw  herself  dowa 
from  her  tower  and  perished  in  the  sea  Muaseoa,  a 
Greek  poet  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  made  thie 
story-  the  subject  of  a  pleasing  little  poem  that  haa 
come  down  to  us.  (Kid.  Mussbus  III  )  Ovid  de- 
votes  two  of  his  Herotdes  to  this  same  theme.  (Her  . 
Ep ,  18  et  19.)  As  regards  the  feat  of  lender  ua 
swimming  across  the  Hellespont  nightly,  consult  re 
marks  under  the  article  Leander. — If.  The  name  of 
two  writers  on  mechanical  subjects.    (Vid.  Heron.) 

Hbbodis,  I.  surnamed  the  Great  and  Atralomta, 
second  son  of  Antipater  the  Idomaan,  was  born  B.C. 
71,  at  Ascalon,  in  Judaa.    At  the  age  of  twenty-fire 
he  was  made  by  his  father  governor  of  Galilee,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  the  suppression  of  a  bend  of 
robbers,  and  the  execution  of  their  leader,  with  sev- 
eral of  his  comrades.    He  was  summoned  before  the 
Sanhedrim  for  having  done  this  by  his  own  authority, 
and  having  put  these  men  to  death  without  a  trial ;  bat, 
through  the  strength  of  his  party  and  the  zeal  of  his 
friends,  be  escaped  censure.    He  at  first  embraced 
the  party  of  Brutus  and  Cassius ;  but,  after  their  dea  ih, 
reconciled  himself  to  Antony,  who  appointed  him 
and  Phasael  tetrarchs  of  Judaea.    In  B.C.  40  the  Pax- 
thisns  invaded  Jucia-a,  and  placed  Antigonns  on  the 
throne,  making  Hyrcanus  and  Phasael  prisoners.  Her- 
od escaped  to  Rome,  where,  by  the  influence  of  An- 
tony, he  was  appointed  King  of  the  Jews.    But  the 
Roman  generals  in  Syria  assisted  him  very  feebly, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  year  38  B.C.  that 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Sossius.    The  commence- 
ment of  Herod's  reign  dates  from  the  following  year. 
In  the  year  38  he  had  married  Mariamne,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Hyrcanus,  hoping  to  strengthen  his  power 
by  wis  match  with  the  Asmonaran  family,  which  was 
very  popular  in  Judsa.    On  ascending  the  throne 
Herod  appointed  Ananel  of  Babylon  high-priest,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Aristobulus,  the  brother  of  Maruunne. 
But  he  soon  found  himself  compelled,  by  the  entreaties 
of  Mariamne  and  tho  artifices  of  her  mother  Alex- 
andra, to  depose  Ananel,  and  appoint  Aristobulus 
in  his  plsce.    Not  long  sfter,  however,  Aristobulus 
was  secretly  put  to  death  by  the  command  of  Herod. 
Alexandra  having  informed  Cleopatra  of  the  murder, 
Herod  was  summoned  to  answer  the  accusation  before 
Antony,  whom  he  pacified  by  liberal  bribes.  When 
setting  out  to  meet  Antony,  he  had  commanded  his 
brother  Joseph  to  put  Mariamne  to  death  in  case  he 
should  be  condemned,  that  she  might  not  fall  into  An- 
tony's power.    Finding,  on  his  return,  that  hts  brother 
had  revealed  this  order  to  Mariamne.  Herod  put  him 
to  death.    In  the  civil  war  between  Octavius  and  An- 
tony, Herod  joined  the  latter,  and  undertook,  at  his 
command,  a  campaign  against  the  Arabians,  whom  he 
defeated.    After  the  battle  of  Actium,  be  went  to 
meet  Octavius  at  Rhodes ;  having  first  pot  to  death 
Hyrcanus,  who  had  been  released  by  the  Part  buns, 
and  had  placed  himself  under  Herod's  protection  some 
years  before.    He  also  imprisoned  Manarone  and  Al- 
exandra, commanding  their  keepers  to  kill  them  upon 
receiving  intelligence  of  his  death.    Octavius,  how- 
ever, received  him  kindly,  and  reinstated  him  in  his 
kingdom.    On  his  return,  Mariamne  reproached  him 
with  his  intentions  towards  her,  which  she  had  again 
discovered.    This  led  to  an  estrangement  between 
Herod  and  his  queen,  which  waa  artfully  increased  by 
his  sister  Salome  ;  till,  on  one  occasion,  enraged  at  a 
new  affront  he  bad  received  from  Mariamne,  Her- 
od assembled  some  of  his  friends  and  accused  her  of 
adultery.    She  was  condemned  and  executed.  After 
her  death  Herod  suffered  the  deepest  remorse,  and 
shut  himself  up  in  Samaria,  where  be  was  seiied  with 
a  sickness  which  nearly  mored  fataL    In  the  year  26 
B.C.  be  put  to  death  the  sons  of  Babes,  the  last 
princes  of  the  Asmon*ar  family.    Ho  now  openly  dis- 
regarded the  Jewish  law  and  introdu  ed  Roman  rum. 
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(om§,  a  conduct  which  increased  the  hatred  of  the  peo- 
ple towards  mm,  and  he  particularly  shocked  their 
prejudices  by  erecting  a  stately  theatre  and  an  am- 
phitheatre in  Jeruaalam,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  cele- 
brated games  in  bononr  of  Augustus.    Ten  men  con- 
spired against  his  life,  but  were  detected  and  executed 
with-  the  greatest  cruelty.    To  secure  himself  against 
rebellion,  he  fortified  Samaria,  which  he  named  Se- 
ttle (equivalent  to  the  Latin  Augusta),  and  he  built 
Cvsarea  and  other  cities  and  fortresses.    In  the  year 
17  B.C.  he  began  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
The  work  was  completed  in  eight  years,  but  the  deco- 
rations were  not  finished  for  many  year*  after.  {John, 
2,  20.)    Herod's  power  and  territories  continued  to 
increase,  bnt  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  was  disturbed 
by  the  most  violent  dissensions  in  his  family,  of  which 
a  minute  account  is  given  by  Josephos.    He  died  in 
March,  B.C.  4,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  bis  reign, 
and  the  seventieth  of  his  age.    Josephus  relates,  that, 
shortly  before  his  death,  he  shot  up  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  the  Hippodrome, 
commanding  his  sister  Salome  to  put  them  to  death  as 
«oon  as  he  expired,  that  he  might  not  want  mourners. 
They  were  released,  however,  by  Salome  upon  Her- 
ad's  death.— The  birth  of  our  Saviour  took  place  in 
the  last  year  of  Herod's  reign,  four  years  earlier  than 
the  era  from  which  the^  common  system  of  chronology 
dates  the  years  A  D.    ( Joseph.,  Ant.  JwL,  14,  17, 
itqq. — Id.  ib.,  15,  1,  seqq. — Id.  ib.,  18,  \,seqq. — Id., 
Bell.  Jnd.,  1,  17,  kc.—Noldius,  dt  Vtta  et  Gestis 
Herodum,  t)  7.)     It  was  Herod  of  whom  Augustus 
said,  after  he  had  heard  of  the  former's  having  put  to 
death  his  own  sons,  Aleiander  and  Aristobufus,  that 
he  would  rather  be  Herod's  hog  ($v)  than  his  son 
fvlov).  punning  upon  the  similarity  of  the  two  terms, 
end  alluding  at  the  same  time  to  the  aversion  with 
which  the  hog  was  regarded  by  the  Jews.  (Macrob., 
fiat ,  2,  4.)— II.  Antipaa,  a  son  of  Herod  the  Great, 
whom  his  father,  in  his  first  will,  declared  his  succes- 
sor in  the  kingdom,  but  to  whom  be  afterward  gave 
merely  the  office  of  tetrarch  over  Galilee  and  Perea, 
while  he  appointed  his  other  son  Archclaus  king  of  Ju- 
dan.    Antipas,  after  being  confirmed  in  these  terri- 
toni's  by  Augustus,  married  the  daughter  of  Aretas, 
king  of  Arabia.    He  divorced  her,  however,  A  D.  33, 
that  he  might  marry  his  sister-in-law  Herodias,  the 
wife  of  his  brother  Philip,  who  was  still  living.  John 
the  Baptist,  exclaiming  against  this  incest,  was  seized, 
and  subsequently  beheaded.    Afterward,  A.D.  39,  He- 
rodias, being  jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  her  brother 
Agrippa,  who,  from  a  private  person,  had  become  King 
»f  Judca,  persuaded  her  husband  Herod  Antipaa  to 
visit  Rome,  snd  to  desire  the  same  dignity  from  Tibe- 
rius.   Agripps,  being  apprized  of  his  design,  wrote  to 
•he  emperor,  accusing  Antipas  of  being  implicated  in 
ihc  affair  of  Seianus,  upon  which  he  was  banished  to 
Lugdunum,  in  Gaul.    This  is  that  Antipas  who,  be- 
ing at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  suffer- 
ing, ridiculed  Jesus,  whom  Pilate  had  sent  to  him, 
dressed  him  in  mock  attire,  and  sent  him  back  to  the 
Roman  governor  as  a  king  whose  ambition  gave  him 
no  nmbrage.    The  year  of  his  death  is  unknown, 
though  it  is  certain  that  he  and  Herodias  ended  their 
days  in  ezile,  according  to  Josephus,  in  Spain.  (2VoZ- 
ant»,  dt  Vita  et  Gestis  Hcrodum,  $  37.) — III.  Agrip- 
ps, I.  son  of  Aristobulus,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the 
Great.  (Vid  Agrippa  V.) — IV.  Agrippa,  II.  son  of 
Ihjprix-edmg.  (Kid.  Agrippa VI.)— V.  Atticus.  (Vid. 

Hraonuwus,  I-  a  Greek  historian,  who  flourished 
during  the  first  part  of  the  third  century  of  our  era, 
and  died  about  A.D.  240,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years, 
"ew  particulars  of  his  life  are  known,  and  even  his  na- 
-rc  place  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained,  though 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  Alexandres.  He 
filled  various  honourable  stations,  both  in  the  service 


of  the  emperors  and  a  that  of  the  state.  (Compare 
b.  1,  c.  4  of  his  history.)  The  tone  of  moderation 
which  everywhere  shows  itself  in  his  writings,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  hia  life  had  been  as  peaceful  as 
his  character ;  and  we  may  conjecture,  from  a  remark 
which  be  makes  at  the  commencement  of  his  work, 
that  it  was  at  an  advanced  age,  and  in  the  bosom  of  a 
pleasing  retreat,  that,  collecting  together  the  reminis- 
cence* of  a  long  life,(and  the  valuable  fruita  of  his  ex- 
perience, he  wrote  the  history  of  those  emperors  whose 
reigns  he  had  seen  and  whose  persons  he  had  ap- 
proached. This  history,  divided  into  eight  books, 
commences  with  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  is 
carried  down  to  the  accession  of  Gordian  III.,  embra- 
cing, from  A.D.  180  to  238,  a  period  of  fifty-eight 
years,  under  seventeen  princes  who  reigned  either 
successively  or  conjointly.  This  period,  though  short, 
was  a  most  eventful  one  in  the  annals  of  the  empire, 
on  account  of  the  numerous  and  violent  changes  in  the 
persons  who  held  the  sovereign  power,  and  also  with 
respect  to  the  domestic  and  foreign  wars,  the  depravity 
of  manners,  and  the  public  calamities  which  character- 
ized the  age.  The  series  of  emperors  which  the  his- 
tory of  Herodian  embraces,  comprises  Commodus,  Per- 
tinax,  Julian,  Niger  and  Albinus,  Severus,  Caracslla 
and  Geta,  Macrinue,  Heliogabalus,  Alexander  Severus, 
Maximinus,  the  two  Gordiani,  and  Balbinus.  We  per- 
ceive from  this  the  importance  of  Herodian'ework,  form- 
ing, as  it  does,  a  grave  and  almost  solitary  chronicle  of 
this  portion  of  Roman  history ;  for  the  writers  of  the 
Augustan  history,  who  lived  long  after  him,  hardly  do 
more  than  copy  hie  narrative,  and,  when  they  deviate 
from  him,  merit,  in  general,  a  far  less  degree  of  confi- 
dence This  is  a  testimony  rendered  in  his  favour  even 
by  Julius  Canitolinus  himself,  who  ( Vit.  Albin. ,  c.  12)  in- 
vites his  readers,  if  desirous  of  more  lengthened  details, 
to  seek  for  them  in  Menus  Maximus  or  Herodisn, 
who,  adds  he,  are  equally  distinguished  by  their  accu- 
racy and  fidelity.  And  yet  it  is  on  the  authority  of 
the  same  Capitolinus  that  many  modern  critics  have 
grounded  their  charge  against  Herodian,  of  having 
been  too  partial  to  Maximinus,  and  too  Beve/c  on  Alex- 
ander  Severus.  (Jul.  Cap.,  Vit.  Max.,  c.  13.)  From 
this  charge,  however,  Herodian  has  been  successfully 
defended  by  Isaac  Casaubon  and  the  Abbe  do  Mon- 
gault— The  style  of  Herodian  is  plain  and  unaffected, 
and  hia  narrative  in  general  seems  written  in  a  spirit 
of  sincerity,  but  it  has  no  claims  to  philosophy  or  crit- 
ical art.  The  harangues  which  he  has  inserted  in  his 
narrative  are  elegant,  but  tbey  want  simplicity.  His 
greatest  fault  is  having  neglected  chronology  —Among 
the  editions  of  Herodian  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Ir- 
misch,  Lips.,  1789,  6  vols.  8vo,  and  that  of  Bekker, 
Berol.,  1828,  8vo.  The  former  is  remarkable  for  its 
excessive  load  of  commentary  ;  the  latter,  which  con- 
tains merely  the  text  and  various  readings,  presents 
the  latest  and  best  text  of  the  historian.— Politian  gave 
to  the  world  in  1490  a  Latin  version  of  Herodian,  re- 
markable for  its  elegance  rather  than  fidelity,  and  ded- 
icated it  to  Innocent  VIII.  He  was  liberally  rewarded 
by  the  pontiff.  (Politian,  Epist.,  8,  1-6.)  It  is  as- 
certained, however,  now.  that  he  merely  corrected  the 
version  of  Qmnibonus  Vincentius.  (Consult  Tir*> 
bosehi,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p.  339  —  fatten,  Getck.  da 
Class.  Lit.  in  Mitttlalttr.,  vol.  2,  p.  301,  seq.,  Got 
ting.,  1822  —Scholl,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  192.— 
Biogr.  Unit ,  vol.  20,  p.  273,  acoff.)— II.  A  gramma 
rian  of  Alexandres,  often  confounded  with  the  histori- 
an above  mentioned.  He  was  a  son  of  the  celebrated 
Apollonius  Dyscolus,  and  flourished  in  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  He  dedicated  to  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Aurebua  his  general  grammar,  ol 
which  we  have  only  some  unpublished  and  abridged 
extracts  remaining.  We  have  also  some  fragments  of 
other  works  ;  and  Pierson  has  given  in  his  edition  of 
Mceris  a  treatise  of  the  same  writer  on  the  chr  ice  «f 
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word j,  twilled  Philctajnie.  The  treatise  publiihed 
by  Valckenaer,  at  the  end  of  his  Ammonius,  on  barba- 
risms and  soleciama,  and  the  name  of  the  author  of 
which  that  scholar  did  not  know,  was  discovered  by 
VUloiaon  to  have  been  written  by  this  aame  Herod lan. 
Other  minor  production*  of  his  are  given  by  the  last- 
mentioned  scholar,  in  his  Antedola,  and  by  Hermann 
in  his  treatise  De  Emendanda  ratione  G.  G. — Consult 
the  remarks  of  Hase,  as  given  by  Schbll  (Hitt.  Lit. 
Gr.,  vol.  5,  p.  26). 

Herodotus,  I.  a  celebrated  Greek  historian,  born 
at  Halicamassus,  B.C.  484.    (Larcher,  Vte  d'Htrod., 

&1. — Clinton' i  Fasti  HelUnui,  vol.  1,  p.  29,  2d  ed.) 
e  was  of  Dorian  extraction,  and  of  a  distinguished 
family.    (Sutdat,  w.  v.  'Hp6<5  )    Panyasia,  an  eminent 
poet,  whom  some  ranked  next  to  Homer  (Suidat,  t. 
t.  Jlawda.),  while  others  place  him  after  Hesiod  and 
Antimachus,  waa  his  uncle  cither  by  the  mother's  or 
father's  side.    Herodotus  is  regarded  by  many  as  the 
father  of  profane  history,  and  Cicoro  [Leg.,  1,  1)  calls 
him  "  htstoria  patrem :"  by  this,  however,  nothing 
more  must  be  meant,  than  that  be  is  the  first  profane 
historian  whose  work  is  distinguished  for  ita  finished 
form,  and  has  come  down  to  us  entire.    Thus  Cicero 
himself,  on  another  occasion,  speaks  cf  him  as  the 
first  "  qui  prtncepa  genu*  hoc  (scribendi)  onuwU" 
(De  Oral.,  2,  13) ;  while  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus 
has  given  us  a  list  of  many  historical  writers  who  pre- 
ceded him.    (Consult  Creuser,  Fragm.  Hut.  Antiq. 
Heiddb ,  1826, 8vo.)    The  facta  of  his  life  are  few  and 
doubtful,  except  so  far  as  we  can  collect  them  from 
his  own  works.    Not  liking  the  government  of  Lyg- 
damis,  who  waa  tyrant  of  Halicamassus,  Herodotus 
retired  for  a  season  to  the  island  of  Samoa,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  cultivated  the  Ionic  dialect  of  the  Greek, 
which  was  the  language  there  prevalent.    Before  he 
waa  thirty  years  of  age  be  joined  in  an  attempt,  which 
proved  successful,  to  expel  Lygdamis.    But  the  bsn- 
uhment  of  the  tyrant  did  not  give  tranquillity  to  Hali- 
carnassus,  end  Herodotus,  who  himself  had  become 
so  object  of  dislike,  again  left  his  native  country,  and 
5ined,  as  i{  is  said,  a  colony  which  the  Athenians  sent 
to  Thurium  in  Southern  Italy.  B.C.  443.    He  is  said 
to  have  died  in  Thurium,  and  to  have  been  buried  in 
the  Agora. — Herodotus  presents  himself  to  our  con- 
sideration  in  two  points;  as  a  traveller  and  observer, 
and  as  an  historian.    1'he  extent  of  his  travels  may 
be  ascertained  pretty  clearly  from  his  History ;  but  the 
order  iu  which  he  visited  each  place,  and  the  time  of 
visiting,  cannot  be  determined.    The  story  of  his  read- 
ing his  work  at  the  Olympic  gamca,  on  which  occasion 
he  is  said  to  have  received  universal  applause,  and  to 
have  had  the  nan.es  of  the  nine  Muses  given  to  the 
nine  books  of  his  History,  has  been  well  discussed  by 
Dahlmann,  and  we  may  perhaps  say  disproved,  (lie- 
rodvt.,  flu.'  sctntm  Buciu,  aein  LeUn,  A I  tons,  1823.) 
The  story  is  founded  upon  a  small  piece  by  Lucian, 
entitled  "  Herodotus  or  Aetion,"  which  apparently  was 
not  intended  by  the  writer  himself  aa  an  historical 
truth ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  Hcrodotua  was  only 
about  twenty-eight  yeara  old  (Suid.,  i.  v.  QovKvdidqf) 
when  be  is  said  to  have  read  to  the  assembled  Greeks 
at  Olympia  a  work  which  was  the  result  of  most  ex- 
tenaive  travelling  and  research,  and  which  bears  in 
every  part  of  it  evident  marks  of  the  band  of  a  man  of 
mature  age.    The  Olympic  recitation  is  not  even  al- 
luded to  by  Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  on  the  "Malignity 
of  Herodotus"   At  a  later  period  Herodotus  read  his 
History,  as  we  are  informed  by  Plutarch  and  Eusebius, 
at  the  Panathcnsan  festival  at  Athens,  and  the  Athe- 
nians  are  said  to  have  presented  him  with  the  sum  of 
ten  taients  for  the  manner  in  which  be  had  spoken  of 
the  deeds  of  their  nation.    The  account  of  this  sec- 
ond recitation  may  be  true. — With  a  simplicity  which 
characterizes  his  whole  work,  Herodotus  makes  no  dia- 
/•'ay  of  the  great  extent  of  his  travels.    He  frequently 


avoids  saying  in  express  terms  that  be  was  at  a  piece, 
but  he  uses  words  which  are  as  conclusive  aa  any  pos- 
itive statement.    He  describes  a  thing  as  standing  be- 
hind the  door  (2,  182),  or  on  the  right  hand  as  you  cr> 
ler  a  temple  (1,  51) ;  or  he  was  told  something;  by  • 
person  in  a  particular  place  (2,  28);  or  he  usea  other 
words  equally  significant.   In  Africa  be  visited  Egypt, 
from  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  to  Elephantine, 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  country  (2,  29) ;  and  he 
travelled  westward  as  far  as  Cyrene  (2,  32,  181),  and 
probably  farther.    In  Asia  he  visited  Tjrre,  Babylon, 
Ecbatana  (1,  98),  and  probably  Suae  (5,  52,  $cqq.  ;  6, 
1 19).    He  also  travelled  to  various  parts  of  Asia  Mt 
nor,  snd  probably  went  as  fsr  aa  Colchis  (2,  104).  Ir 
Europe  be  visited  a  large  part  of  the  country  along,  the 
Black  Sea,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Crimea,  and  went  some  distance  into  the  interior.  He 
seems  to  have  examined  the  line  of  the  march  of  Xerzee 
from  the  Hellespont  to  Attica,  and  certainly  bad  eeen 
numerous  places  on  this  route.    He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Athena  (1,98;  5,  77),  and  also  with 
Delphi,  Dodona,  Olympia,  Delos,  and  many  other 
places  in  Greece.   That  he  had  visited  some  parts  of 
Southern  Italy  is  clear  from  his  work  (4,  99 ;  6,  44). 
The  mention  of  these  places  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  he  must  bsve  aeen  many  more.    So  wide  and 
varied  a  field  of  observation  has  rarely  been  present- 
ed to  a  traveller,  and  still  more  rarely  to  any  histori 
an,  either  of  ancient  or  modern  times ;  and,  if  we  can- 
not affirm  that  the  author  undertook  hia  travels  with 
a  view  to  collect  materials  for  his  greet  work,  a  sop- 
position  which  is  far  from  improbable,  it  is  certain  that, 
without  such  advantages,  he  could  never  have  written 
it,  and  that  bis  travels  must  have  suggested  much  in 
quiry,  and  supplied  many  valuable  facts,  which  after- 
ward found  a  place  in  his  History.    The  nine  books  of 
Herodotus  contain  a  great  variety  of  matter,  the  unity 
of  which  ia  not  perceived  till  the  whole  work  has  been 
thoroughly  examined ;  and  for  this  reason,  on  a  first  pe- 
rusal, the  History  is  seldom  well  understood.    But  the 
subject  of  his  History  was  conceived  by  the  author  both 
clearly  and  comprehensively     His  aim  was  to  com- 
bine a  general  history  of  the  Greeks  and  the  barbari- 
ans (that  is,  those  not  Greeks)  with  the  history  of  the 
wars  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians.  According- 
ly, in  the  execution  of  his  main  task,  he  traces  the 
course  of  events  from  the  time  when  the  Lydian  king- 
dom of  Croesus  fell  before  the  arms  of  Cyrus,  the  found- 
er of  the  Persian  monarchy  (B.C.  546),  to  the  capture 
of  Sestus  (B.C.  478),  an  event  which  crowned  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Greeks  over  the  Persians.    The  great 
subject  of  his  work,  which  is  comprised  within  the 
space  of  68  years,  not  more  than  the  ordinary  term  of 
human  life,  advances,  with  a  regular  progress  snd  tru- 
ly dramatic  development,  from  the  first  wesk  and  di 
vided  efforts  of  the  Greeks  to  resist  Asiatic  numbers, 
to  their  union  as  a  nation,  and  their  final  triumph  in 
the  memorable  battles  of  Thermopylae,  Salami's,  and 
Plata*.    But  with  this  subject,  which  baa  a  complete 
unity,  well  maintained  from  ita  commencement  to  its 
close,  the  author  has  interwoven,  conformably  to  bis 
general  purpose,  and  by  way  of  occasional  digression, 
sketches  of  the  various  people  and  countries  which  he 
had  visited  in  his  wide-extended  travels.   The  more 
we  contemplate  the  difficulty  of  thus  combining  a  kind 
of  univorssl  history  with  a  substantial  and  distinct  nar- 
rative, the  more  we  admire,  not  the  art  of  the  histories 
(for  such,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  he  could  no* 
well  possess),  but  thst  happy  power  of  bringing  togeth- 
er and  arranging  his  materials,  which  was  the  result  o!  * 
the  fulness  of  bis  information,  the  distinctness  of  his 
knowledge,  and  the  clear  conception  of  hia  subject 
These  numerous  digressions  are  among  the  most  value- 
able  parts  of  his  work ;  and,  if  they  had  been  omitted  or 
lost,  barren  indeed  would  have  been  our  investigation 
into  the  field  of  ancient  history,  over  which  the  LWti 
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n  one  man  now  throws  a  clear  and  steady  light.— The 
ktjle  of  Herodotus  is  simple,  pleasing,  and  generally 
perspicuous ;  often  highly  poetical  both  in  expression 
and  sentiment.    But  it  bears  evident  marks  of  belong- 
ing to  a  period  when  prose  composition  had  not  yet 
become  a  subject  of  art.    His  sentences  are  often  ill- 
constructed  and  bang  loosely  together ;  but  his  clear 
comprehension  of  his  own  meaning,  and  the  sterling 
worth  of  bis  matter,  have  saved  him  from  the  reproach 
»f  diffusenesa  and  incoherence.    His  acquirements 
war)  apparently  the  result  of  his  own  experience.  In 
physical  knowledge  be  was  certainly  behind  the  sci- 
ence of  his  day.   He  had,  no  doubt,  reflected  on  politi- 
cal questions ;  but  ho  seems  to  have  formed  his  opinions 
mainly  from  what  he  himself  bad  observed.    To  pure 
philosophical  speculations  he  had  no  inclination,  and 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  such  in  his  writings.    He  had 
a  strong  religious  feeling  bordering  on  superstition, 
though  even  here  he  could  clearly  distinguish  the  gross 
and  absurd  from  that  which  was  decorous.    He  seems 
to  have  viewed  the  manners  and  customs  of  all  nations 
in  a  more  truly  philosophical  way  than  many  so-called 
philosophers,  considering  them  as  various  forms  of 
socul  existence  under  which  liappmess  might  be 
found.    He  treats  with  decent  respect  the  religious 
observances  of  every  nation ;  a  decisive  proof,  if  any 
were  wanting,  of  his  great  good  sense. — That  He- 
rodotus was  not  duly  appreciated  by  all  his  country- 
men, and  that  in  modem  times  his  wonderful  stories 
have  been  the  subject  of  merriment  to  the  half-learn- 
id,  who  measure  hi.«  experience  by  their  own  igno- 
rance, we  ra«ely  notice,  without  thinking  it  necessary 
to  say  more.   The  incidental  confirmations  of  his  ve- 
racity, which  have  been  accumulating  of  late  years  on 
all  sides,  and  our  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
tries which  be  visited,  enable  us  to  appreciate  him  bet- 
ter than  many  of  the  Greeks  themselves  could  do ;  and 
it  tannot  now  be  denied,  that  a  sound  and  comprehen- 
M7S  study  of  antiquity  must  be  based  upon  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  work  of  Herodotus. — Plutarch  ac- 
cused Herodotus  of  partiality,  and  composed  a  treatise 
on  what  he  termed  the  "malignity"  of  this  writer 
(xtpt  nyc  Upoiorov  Kaxoifdelac),  taxing  him  with  in- 
justice towards  the  Tbobaus,  Corinthians,  and  Greeks 
in  general ;  but  the  whole  affair  is  a  weak  and  frivo- 
lous one.    The  historian  has  also  found  two  new  an- 
tagonists in  more  recent  times.    MM.  Cbahan  do  Cir- 
oied  and  F.  Martin,  authors  of  a  work  entitled  "  Re- 
cherche* Cxtneuut  sur  V  historic  ancienne  de  VAsie," 
drawn  from  Oriental  manuscripts  in  the  "  Bibliotheque 
du  Roi"  (Paris,  1806),  oppose  to  him  the  testimony  of 
Mar-Ibas-Cadma,  a  Syrian,  and  the  secretary  ef  Vala- 
king  of  Armenia.  This  writer  pretends  to  have 
found  in  the  archives  of  Nineveh  a  Greek  translation, 
made  by  order  of  Alexander  the  Great,  of  a  Chaldean 
work  of  very  remote  antiquity.    The  history  of  Mar- 
Ibas-Cadina  no  longer  exists,  but  it  was  the  source 
whence  Moses  of  Chorene  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
John  Catholicos  in  the  tenth,  drew  the  materials  for 
their  respective  works.    This  attack,  however,  on  the 
credibility  of  tho  Greek  writer,  is  undeserving  of  any 
serious  consideration,  more  especially  as  the  French 
editors  themselves,  just  mentioned,  confess  that  Mar- 
Ibas-Cadina  deals  largely  in  fable. — A  life  of  Homer  is 
commonly  ascribed  to  Herodotus,  and  appears  in  most 
editions  of  his  history ;  but  it  is  now  deemed  supposi- 
titious.  The  three  best  editions  of  Herodotus  are, 
that  of  Wesseling,  Amst.,  1763,  fol. ;  that  of  Schwcig- 
hseuser.  Argent,  1816,  6  vols.  8vo;  and  that  of 
*  Bahr.  Lips.,  1830-35,  4  vols.  8vo    Tho  edition  of 
rkbwcighacuser  has  a  "  Lexicon  Hcrodoteum,"  form- 
Tig  a  seventh  volume,  which  is  a  useful  aid  to  stu- 
dents, though  far  from  being  complete.    Some  time 
after  too  appearance  of  Schweighacuser's  Herodotus, 
Gaisiord  collated  anew  the  Sancrofl  MS.  (one  of  the 
best  manuscripts  of  th-  historian),  and  published  an 
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editiou  from  the  Oxford  press,  in  1884  ,  out  the  resui 
of  the  collation  has  added  nothing  of  anv  value  l< 
Schweighacuser's  text.   The  edition  of  Bahr  is,  pe? 
haps,  the  most  useful  of  the  three.    It  contains  an  ex 
cellent  body  of  notes,  many  of  them  selected  from  lb* 
writings  of  Creuzer,  especially  from  hia  "  Comments 
lionea  Herodotess,"  and  refera  constantly  to  the  mo* 
recent  speculations  of  the  German  scholars  on  the  dil 
fcrent  topics  discussed  by  Herodotus.    There  is  sis* 
a  French  translation  of  the  history  by  Larcher,  Pons 
1802,  9  vols.  8vo,  of  great  fidelity,  and  highly  esteem 
ed  for  its  very  valuable  commentary.    Very  importani 
aid  may  likewise  be  obtained  by  tho  student  from  Rcn- 
nell's  and  Niebubr's  respective  dissertations  on  the 
geography  of  Herodotus.    A  reprint  of  the  former  ap- 
peared from  the  London  press  in  1830,  2  vols.  8vo ; 
and  &  translation  of  the  latter  from  the  German  was 
published  at  Oxford,  1830, 8vo.   (Eneyel.  Us.  Knowl., 
vol.  12,  p.  1Q3,  seqq—Scholi,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  2, 
p.  140,  scqq.) — II.  The  author  of  an  ancient  glossary 
on  Hippocrates,  supped  by  some  to  have  been  the 
same  with  Herodotus  of  Tarsus*  (No.  III.).  Others 
think  that  the  glossary  in  question  is  merely  intended 
as  a  collection  of  words  found  in  the  history  of  Herod- 
otus of  Halicarnassus,  and  that  it  has  been  incorpora- 
ted with  the  works  of  Hippocrates  for- no  other  reason 
than  because  this  physician  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
and  many  terms  occur  both  in  his  works  and  in  the 
history  of  Herodotus.    (Scholl,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr-,  vol.  5, 
p.  6.) — III.  A  physician  of  Tarsus,  of  the  empiric 
school,  and  successor  to  Menodptus  of  Nicomedia.  A 
work  of  his,  entitled  "  The  Physician,"  is  mention's!  by 
Galen  (Sect.  2,  Comment,  in  vi.  Epid,  Hippocr.  text., 
42). 

Heroes  ('Hpote),  the  plural  of  Hbros  (*Houc),  i 
namo  given  by  the  Greeks  to  a  class  of  persons  sup- 
posed to  be  intermediate  between  gods  and  men,  anJ 
usually  of  divine  descent  on  at  least  one  side.  Such 
were  worshipped  with  divine  honours  by  those  cities 
and  races  of  men  which  claimed  them  as  their  fathers 
or  ancestors,  litis  divine  origin,  however,  was  not 
essential :  thus  Philinpus  of  Crolona,  who  fell  in  the 
battle  against  the  Phoenicians  and  Egestaians,  xas 
made  a  hero  for  his  beauty ;  a  herdum  or  shrine  wsa 
built  on  the  spot  where  he  was  buried,  and  sacrifice* 
were  offered  to  him.  (Herod.,  6,47.)  At  a  later  age, 
Aratus  and  Brasidas  were  worshipped  as  heroes  ai 
Sicyon  and  Amphipolis  respectively  ;  and  the  Atheni 
ana  slain  at  Marathon  received  similar  honours.  Con- 
cerning these  last,  legends  were  current,  which  show 
that  a  supernatural  and  mythological  character  was 
really  ascribed  to  them,  and  tbey,  probably,  were  the 
lateat  of  the  Greeks  to  whom  auch  a  character  was  at- 
tributed. The  Heroic  Age,  properly  so  called,  appears, 
however,  to  have  terminated  with  the  immediate  de- 
scendants of  the  Greeks  who  returned  from  Troy,  and 
to  have  extended  backward  for  an  uncertain  length  ol 
time,  estimated  by  Thirlwall  at  six  generations,  or 
about  200  years.  This  is  the  fourth  or  Heroic  Age 
of  Hcsiod,  in  which  Jupiter  "  made  the  divine  brood  ol 
heroes,  belter  and  braver  than  the  third  or  brazen  race." 
(Op.,  tt  D.,  157.)  These  were  the  princes  and  war 
riors  of  mythological  history,  such  ss  Theseus,  Perseus, 
and  those  who  fought  at  the  sieges  of  Thebes  and 
Troy.  In  Homer,  the  word  Hero  occuis  frequently, 
but  in  quite  a  different  sense :  it  is  applied  collectively 
to  the  whole  body  of  fighters,  Argeii,  Danai,  and  Achtei, 
without  reference  to  individuals  of  peculiar  merit ;  and, 
indeed,  often  appears  to  be  used  for  little  more  then  an 
expletive,  when  he,  or  the  man,  or  the  warnor,  would 
have  done  equally  well.  Indeed,  the  application  of  the 
word  is  not  even  limited  to  warriors,  but  is  extended 
to  heralds,  wise  counsellors,  kings,  dtc.  It  has  been 
suggested,  with  considerable  plausibility,  that  the  word 
originally  denoted  the  members  of  those  roving  bands 
who  in  the  earliest  times  overran  Greece,  issuing  from 
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aoutn  of  Tbessaly,  and  giving  extension  to  the 
f,  first  of  Ac  beans,  and  afterward  of  Hellene*,  aa 
we  learn  from  the  legends  in  Paasanias  and  Tbucydi- 
des  ;  so  thai  in  the  same  sense  the  Normans  who  col- 
onized Italy,  or  the  Saxons  who  settled  in  England, 
,  justly  be  called  heroes.  The  root  of  the  word 
to  be  kti ,  whence  come  the  Latin  and  German 
forms  of  herus  and  kerr  ("  master") ;  vir,  tnrtus,  dec. 
The  Sanscrit  word  sura  appears  to  contain  the  same 
clement  aa  "  hero*." — The  promiscuous  (or  Homeric) 
use  of  the  word  "  hero"  disappeared  in  the  ago  suc- 
ceeding the  Homeric  poems.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  Hellenic  invasion,  commonly  called  the  return  of 
»*»e  Heraclide,  put  an  end  to  it.  The  new  conquerors 
of  Southern  Greece  do  not  seem  themselves  to  have 
borne  or  used  the  title ;  and  afterward,  when  they  or 
their  descendants  looked  back  to  the  warlike  legends 
of  the  earlier  race  who  had  borne  the  title,  the  lays,  ex- 
ploits, and  legends  were  called  heroic ;  «nd  from  the 
combined  effect  of  poetical  exaggeration,  reverence  for 
antiquity,  and  traditiona  of  national  descent,  the  more 
modem  use  of  the  word  arose,  csrrying  with  it  notions 
•f  mythical  dignity,  and  of  superiority  to  the  later  races 
of  msnkind.  The  custom  of  allowing  respect  or  af- 
fection by  making  precious  offerings,  and  celebrating 
costly  sacrifices  at  the  tombs  of  the  dead  ;  the  imagi- 
native temper  of  the  Greeks,  which,  as  it  loved  to  as- 
cribe a  divine  genealogy  to  the  great,  was  equally  will- 
ing to  admit  them  to  a  ahare  of  the  divine  nature  and 
etnov menta  after  death ;  and  the  love  of  magnifying 
pst  ages,  common  to  all  nations,  will  sufficiently  ex- 
plain the  change  of  earthly  leaders  into  protecting  genii 
or  (1* mo ns,  who  were  believed  to  be  immortal,  invisi- 
ble, though  frequenting  the  earth,  powerful  to  bestow 
(rood  or  evil,  and  therefore  to  be  appealed  or  propitia- 
ted like  the  gods  themselves.  In  the  sge  of  Hesiod,  j 
aa  is  evident  from  the  passage  above  referred  to,  the 
day  of  heroes  was  past,  and  they  were  already  invest- 
ed with  their  mythological  character,  which  appears  to 
furnish  one  among  other  reasons  for  believing  him  to 
lave  lived  after  the  Homeric  age.  ( ThirlwalFs  Greece, 
vol,  1,  p.  123,  seqq.— Philological  Museum,  No.  4,  p. 
72.  seqq . — Eneycl.  Us.  Knotol ,  vol.  12,  p.  160,  scq.) 

Hbson  or  Hixo,  I.  a  native  of  Alcxsndrea,  and  die- 
:iple  of  Cteaibius  flourished  about  217  B.C.  He  was 
celebrated  as  a  mechanician,  and  in  ten  ted  the  hydrau- 
lic clock,  and  the  machine  called  "  the  fountain  of 
Hero."  He  must  have  enjoyed  a  high  reputation, 
since  he  ia  mentioned  by  Gregory  Nazianzen  with 
Euclid  and  Ptolemy.  He  ia  now,  however,  principally 
known  by  some  fragments  of  his  writings  on  mechan- 
ics, which  are  to  be  found  in  the  "  Mathemotiei  Vete- 
res,"  published  at  Paria  in  1693.  His  extant  writings 
are,  1.  "On  the  Machine  called  the  Chiroballistra" 
(XttpooaXMarpac  Karaotevh  kox  ovtuurpta).  This  is 
found  in  the  "  Maihematici  Veterea"  already  cited. 
—2.  Bantlcus  (Bapov/Ucof),  a  treatise  on  the  raising  of 
heavy  weights,  which  is  mentioned  by  Pappus,  and 
was  found  by  Golioa  in  Arabic.  A  translation  of  it 
into  German,  by  Burgman,  was  published  in  the  Com* 
mrnt.  Gottt.,  7,  77  —3.  Belopoeica  (BeXonouKa),  a 


treatise  on  tbe  manufacture  of  darts,  published  by 
Daldi,  with  an  account  of  Hero,  at  Aupsburg,  in 
1616,  and  also  in  the  Math.  Vet.— 4.  On  Pneumatic 
Machine*  (Uvevfiarma).  In  thia  work  ia  the  first  snd 
only  notice  among  the  ancient  writers  of  the  applica- 
tion of  steam  as  a  moving  power.  (Stuart's  History 
of  the  SUam-Exfint,  4 to.)  It  wss  published  by 
Cornmandino  at  Urbino  in  1575,  and  at  Amsterdam 
in  1680,  and  also  in  the  Math.  Vet.,  with  the  addi- 
tions of  Aleotti,  who  had  previously  published  sn  Ital- 
ian version  at  Bologna  in  1542,  and  at  Ferrara  in 
1589.— 5.  On  the  Construction  of  Automata  (irtpl 
kiiTouaromnnriKuv),  contained  in  the  Math.  Vet. — 6. 
On  Dioptrics,  from  which  Heliodorus,  a  mathemati- 
who  flourished  after  tbe  commencement  of  the 
filO 


Christian  era,  has  left  an  extract,  and  of  which  m  Mft 
exists  in  tbe  Strasburg  library.   Other  works  of  Hero, 
now  lost,  are  mentioned  by  Pappus,  Eutocios,  Heli- 
odorus, dec.    (Schmidt,  Hieronis  Aletandrini  Falsi 
Scripta  et  quadam  invents,  Helmstad.,  1714,  4 to.) — 
II.  Commonly  called  the  Younger,  i*  r-  tpposed  to 
have  fiourished  during  tbe  reign  of  the  Emperor  He- 
raclius,  which  commenced  A.D.  610.    He  also  wrote 
on  mechanical  and  mathematical  subject*.   Ilia  native 
country  ia  uncertain.    In  a  work  attributed  to  hhv 
(On  Geodesy),  he  states,  that  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  had  produced  seven  degrees  of  effect  since 
the  time  of  Ptolemy,  so  that  he  must  have  been  about 
500  years  later  than  Ptolemy.   He  is  generally  placed, 
however,  as  already  remarked,  under  the  reign  of  f*»»- 
raelius.    The  writings  of  Hero  the  Younger  are,  . 
A  book  14  On  Machines  of  War"  (UoXiopKsjriKd),  ed- 
ited in  Latin  by  Barociua,  Venice,  1672,  together  with, 
2.  A  book  of  "  Geodesy,"  a  term  then  meaning  practi- 
cal geometry. — 3.  "  On  the  Attack  and  Defence  of 
Tmrns"  printed  in  tbe  Math.  Vet. — 4.  A  book  44  On 
Military  Tactics,"  aaid  by  Lambecioa  to  exist  in  MS. 
in  the  library  at  Vienna. — 5.  On  the  Terms  ssa  Geom- 
etry, printed  tt  Strasburg,  1671,  and  also  edited  by 
Ha*enbalg.  Stralsund,  1826,  4to,  with  notes. — 6.  Ge- 
ometrical Extracts,  printed  by  the  Benedictines,  in  tbe 
first  volume  of  the  Analecta  Grata,  Paris,  1688,  from 
a  copious  MS.  in  the  roysl  library  at  Paris. — 7.  A  ge 
ometrical  manuscript,  stated  by  Lambecius  to  be  ia 
the  library  at  Vienna. — III.  A  mathematician,  who 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  5lh  century,  and 
was  the  teacher  of  Proclus.    None  of  his  works  have 
reached  ua. 

HxRodrdLu,  a  city  of  Egypt,  about  equidisunt  from 
Pelusium.  the  spex  of  the  Delta,  and  the  city  of  Arsi- 
noe,  on  the  extremity  of  the  western  branch  of  the 
Sinus  Arabicus.  'It  gave  to  that  branch  the  name  ol 
Sinna  Herodpolites,  now  Bakr-Assvez.  It  was  a  city 
of  comparatively  recoiu  origin,  founded  by  the  Greeks 
for  commercial  purposes;  and  ita  very  name,  which 
Pliny  translates  by  Heroum  Opjndum,  shows  the  Gre- 
cian origin  of  the  place.  Stephanua  of  Byzantium, 
however,  asserts  that  the  previous  name  of  the  city 
was  Hrmos  (Atuoc),  because  Typhon  was  here  wound- 
ed by  lightning,  and  his  blood  gushed  forth  upon  the 
ground.  Hsmos  is  a  Grecian  name  as  well  as  Hero- 
opolis,  and  the  Egyptian  fable  must  therefore  have 
been  invented  after  the  foundation  of  the  place  by  tbe 
Greeks.  Hcroopolis  remained  a  place  of  importance 
as  long  as  the  canal  of  Ptolemy  formed  one  of  the 
channels  of  communication  in  this  quarter.  It  be- 
longed,* however,  to  no  nome,  but,  like  Arsinoe,  was 
a  separate  establishment.  It  sunk  with  the  canal,  snd 
tbe  ruins  are  said  to  bo  no  longer  viaible,  being  buried 
probably  beneath  the  sand.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol 
10,  pt.  2,  p.  616,  seqq.) 

Hkrophilcs,  a  celebrated  physician,  a  native  of 
Chslcedon,  of  the  family  of  the  Asclopiades,  and  a 
disciple  of  Praxsgoras.  Galen,  indeed,  has  called  him 
a  Carthaginian ;  but  in  the  book  entitled  "  Introduc- 
tion," which  is  ascribed  to  Galen,  he  is  said  to  be  ol 
Chalcedon.  Herophilus  lived  under  Ptolemy  Soter, 
and  was  contemporary  with  the  philosopher  Diodorus, 
and  with  the  celebrated  physician  Erasistratus,  with 
whose  name  his  own  is  commonly  associated  in  the 
history  of  anatomical  science.  As  a  physician,  He- 
rophilus is  mentioned  with  praise  by  both  the  ancieoi 
ami  the  early  modern  writers.  Cicero,  Plutarch,  and 
Pliny,  in  particular,  praise  him.  Galen  saya  that  rn 
carried  anatomy  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 
(De  disscc.  mairic  .,  p.  211. — De  dogm.  Hipp,  et  PlsU^ 
lib.  8,  p.  318.)  With  such  zeal,  indeed,  did  Herophi 
lus  pursue  this  science,  that  he  ia  aaid  t;  ha'~e  dissect- 
ed 700  subjects,  snd  it  wss  against  him  end  Erasiatra 
tus  that  the  very  improbable  charge  was  first  made,  ot 
having  frequently  opened  living  criminals,  that  tbev 
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oigbt  discover  the  secret  springs  of  life.  (CeUuaA 
Prof.)     From  the  peculiar  advantages  which  the 
tcbool  of  Alexandres  presented  by  this  authorized  die- 1 
section  of  the  human  body,  it  gained,  and  for  many 
centuries  preserved,  the  first  reputation  for  medical 
education,  so  that  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  lived 
about  650  years  after  iU  establishment,  says,  that  it 
was  sufficient  to  secure  credit  to  any  physician  if  ho 
couid  sey  that  he  had  studied  at  Alexandres.  (Amm. 
Mare.,  22,  16.)    Herophilus  made  great  discoveries 
in  anatomy,  and  Fallopiua  calls  him  the  evangelist  of 
anatomists.    (Pallop.,  Observ.,  p.  395.)    He  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  inventor  of  pathological  anatomy,  hav- 
ing been  the  first  that  thought  of  opening  the  bodies 
of  men  after  death,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
the  malady  which  had  caused  tbeir  dissolution.  His 
principal  discoveries  have  reference  to  the  nervous 
system,  which  ho  acknowledged  as  the  seat  of  the  sen- 
sations.   (Galen,  de  Ice.  affect.,  lib.  8,  p.  282. — Ruf- 
fut,  it  apptUat  part.  corp.  hum.,  lib.  2,  p.  66.)  He 
Zrst  determined  that  the  nerves  are  not  connected  with 
the  membranes  that  cover  the  brain,  but  with  the  brain 
itself,  though  as  yet  the  distinction  of  the  nerves  from 
the  tendons  and  other  white  tissues  had  not  been  made 
sat    The  description  which  Herophilus  gave  of  the 
stain  itself  was  far  superior  to  those  of  previous  su- 
dors.   He  discovered  the  arachnoid  membrane,  and 
showed  that  it  lined  the  ventricles,  which  he  supposed 
were  the  seat  of  the  soul ;  and  the  chief  meeting  of 
the  sinuses,  into  which  the  veins  of  the  brain  pour  their 
blood,  still  bears  the  name  of  torcular  Heropkili.  He 
noticed  the  laeteals,  though  he  was  not  aware  of  their 
use.    He  pointed  out  that  the  nrst  division  of  the  in- 
testinal canal  is  never  more  than  the  breadth  of  twelve 
Sngera  in  length,  and  from  this  fact  proposed  for  it  a 
name,  the  Latin  form  of  which  (duodenum)  is  still  ap- 
l>!uxi  to  it.    He  described  with  great  exactness  the 
>rsran  of  sight,  and  gave  to  its  various  membranes  the 
tames  which  have  still,  in  a  great  measure,  remained 
■o  them.    He  operated  on  the  cataract  by  extracting 
•a*  crystalline  humour.  The  ancient  physicians  praise 
lis  descriptions  of  the  os  hyoides,  which  he  called 
rapaoraTjK,  of  the  liver,  and  of  the  parts  of  genera- 
ion.    (Ruffus,  I.  e.,  p.  37.  —  Galen,  de  Administr. 
Ana'.,  lib.  6,  p.  172.)    Herophilus  was  the  first,  also, 
-hat  had  just  notions  respecting  the  pulse,  of  which  his 
vaster,  Praxagoras,  had  taught  him  some  of  the  value, 
is  a  means  of  discriminating  diseases.   ( Galen,  de  dig. 
fml$.,  lib.  2,  p.  24  —  Plm.,  11,  37  —  Id.,  29,  1  )  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  drawn  many  pathological  con- 
tensions  from  his  knowledge  of  the  healthy  structure, 
ft  was  he,  however,  who  first  showed  that  paralysis  is 
the  result,  not  of  a  vitiated  state  of  the  humours,  as 
vis  previously  imagined,  but  of  an  affection  of  the 
i.ervous  system.    Herophilus  seems  to  have  founded 
a  tchool  which  took  its  name  from  him.    He  is  sup- 
plied to  bavo  been  the  first  that  commented  on  the 
aphorisms  of  Hippocrates.    His  commentary  exists  in 
manuscript  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan.  All 
his  other  works,  among  which  was  one  on  respiration, 
are  lost.    (Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Med.,  vol.  1,  p.  433, 
) 

rrostratus,  less  correctly  Erostratcjs,  the  in- 
csndiary  who  set  fire  to  the  famous  temple  of  Diana 
»•  Ephesus.  When  put  to  the  torture,  he  confessed 
thai  his  only  object  was  to  gain  himself  s  name  among 
posterity.  The  states-general  of  Asia  endeavoured, 
very  foolishly,  to  prevent  this,  by  ordering  that  his 
name  should  never  be  mentioned  ;  but  the  natural 
consequence  was,  that  it  is  mentioned  by  all  contem- 
porary historians,  and  has  reached  even  our  own  time, 
■  full  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  man  who 
bore  it.  (Plut.,  Alex.,  c.  3  —  Cic.,  N.  D.,  2,  27  — 
Vol.  Mai.,  8,  14  —  Strtb.,  640  —  Vid.  Ephesus.) 

Haass,  a  daughter  of  Cecrops,  king  of  Athens,  be- 
*sved  by  Mercury.    The  god  disclosed  his  love  to  Ag- 
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lsuros,  Herses  sister,  and  entreated  ncr  good  offices  ■ 
his  suit.  These  she  promised  on  condition  of  receiv- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  gold,  and  drove  him  out  of  the 
palace  until  he  should  have  given  it.  Minerva,  in- 
censed at  her  cupidity,  and  provoked  with  her  also  for 
other  causes,  sent  Envy  to  fill  her  oosom  with  thai 
baneful  passion.  Unable  thereupon  to  endure  the 
idea  of  her  sister's  felicity,  she  sat  down  at  the  door, 
determined  not  to  permit  the  god  to  enter.  Mercury, 
provoked  by  her  obstinacy,  changed  her  into  a  black 
stone.  Herse  became  the  mother  of  Cephalua.  ( Ovid, 
Met.,  2,  709,  seqq.—ApoUod.,Z,  14.— K«f.  Cecrops.) 

HrrbilIa,  one  of  the  Sabine  females  carried  away 
by  the  Romans  at  tho  celebration  of  the  Consualia. 
She  was  given  to  Romulus  as  a  spouse,  and,  after  his 
desth,  became  herself  a  divinity,  under  the  name  o< 
Hora  ( Youth).  The  common  reading,  Ore,  is  wrong 
(Consult  Gierig,  ad  Ovid,  Met.,  14,  851.) 

Hzrtha,  a  goddess  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, and,  according  to  Tacitus  (Germ.,  c.  40),  the 
same  with  the  earth.  ("  Hertham,  id  at,  Terram  ma- 
lum, eolunt.")  She  was  supposed  to  take  part  in  hu- 
man affairs,  and  even  sometimes  to  come  among  mor- 
tals. She  had  a  sacred  grove  in  an  island  of  the  ocean, 
and  a  chariot,  covered  with  a  veil,  standing  in  the 
grove  and  consecrated  to  her  service.  Whenever  it 
was  known  that  the  goddess  had  descended  into  this 
her  sanctuary,  her  car  was  got  ready,  cows  were  yoked 
to  it,  and  the  deity  was  earned  around  in  the  covered 
vehicle.  Festivity  reigned  in  every  plsce  which  the 
goddess  honoured  with  her  presence  :  wars  ceased, 
arms  were  lsid  aside,  and  peace  and  harmony  prevail- 
ed, until  the  priest  declared  that  the  goddess  was  sated 
with  human  converse,  and  once  more  enclosed  her 
within  the  temple.  (Tacit.,  ibid  )  The  very  name 
Hertha,  and  its  close  resemblance  to  our  English  word 
Earth,  proves  Tacitus  to  be  right  in  making  Hertha 
and  the  Earth  identical.  (Compare  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Hearth,  i.  e.,  "Earth.")  The  island  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  that  of  Ra- 
ge n,  in  the  Baltic,  while  others  have  sought  for  it  in 
the  Northern  Ocean.  Certain  traditions  in  the  island 
of  Rugen  seem  to  favour  the  former  opinion.  (Con- 
sult Voyage  dant  Vislc  de  Rugen,  par  Zollner,  and 
Panckouckc's  Germany  of  Tacitus,  p.  204,  in  notis.) 

Hkkuli,  a  barbarian  race,  who  attacked  the  Roman 
empire  on  its  decline.  Their  first  appearance  was  on 
the  shores  of  tho  Black  Sea.  Tbey  were  subsequently 
defeated  by  tho  Ostrogoths ;  but,  sfter  the  death  ot 
Attila,  tbey  founded  a  powerful  empire  on  tho  Danube. 
According  to  Jomandes  (De  Reb.  Get.),  they  first 
dwelt  in  Scandinavia,  and,  being  driven  thence  by  the 
Danes,  wandered  eastward  as  far  as  the  Pslus  Ma?otis, 
and  aettlcd.in  that  neighbourhood.  They  continued 
making  frequent  incursions  into  the  empire  until  the 
reign  of  Anastasies,  when-great  numbers  of  them  were 
cut  off  by  the  Lombards,  and  the  rest  migrated  to  the 
West.  They  began  to  invade  the  empire  about  A.D. 
526.  (Paul.  Warnef.,  de  Get.  Longob.,  1.  20  — 
Procop.,  Bell.  Goth.,  2, 11.)  The  Heruli  made  them- 
selves masters,  at  one  time,  of  Rome  itaeif,  under  their 
king  Odoacer,  and  from  this  period,  A.D.  476,  is  dates' 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire. 

HebiSpos  (Hatoioc),  a  celebrated  Grecian  poet, 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  born  at  Cumc  oi 
Cyme,  in  iEolis,  and  to  have  been  brought,  at  an  early 
age,  to  A  sera  in  Bceotia.    (Schbll,  Gtsch.  Gritch 
Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  130.— Lit.  Gyrald.,  Vit.  Het  )  Gott- 
lmg,  however,  has  shown  very  clearly,  from  the  poet's 
own  words  (Op.  et  D.,  648,  seq.),  that  he  must  have 
been  born  at  Ascra.    His  father,  it  seems,  had  roigra 
i  ted  from  Cyme  to  Ascra  in  consequence  of  his  pov 
erty,  and  resided  at  the  latter  place  for  some  time, 
though  without  obtaining  the  rights  of  a  citizen.  Still, 
however,  he  leA  at  his  death  a  considerable  property  tc 
hit  two  sons,  Hesiod,  and  a  younger  brother  named  Pet 
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tee.  The  brothers  dirided  the  inheritance  ;  but  Per- 
ses, bj  means  of  bribes  to  the  judges,  contrived  to  de- 
fraud  his  elder  brother.  Hesiod  thereupon  migrated 
to  Orchomenus,  as  Gottling  supposes,  snd  the  harsh 
epithets  which  he  applies  to  his  native  village  (Op.  et 
D.y  637,  seq.)  were,  m  all  probability,  prompted  by  re- 
sentment  at  the  wrong  which  he  had  suffered  from  the 
Ascrcan  judges,  in  relation  to  the  division  of  his  patri- 
mony. {GSuUng,  Prof,  ad  Ht».,  p.  iv.)  From  a 
passage  in  the  proem  to  the  Theogony,  it  has  been  in- 
terred that  Hesiod  was  literally  a  shepherd,  and  tended 
bis  flocks  on  the  side  of  Helicon;  and  this  supposition, 
though  directly  at  variance  with  the  statement  of  Pau- 
samas,  who  makes  him  a  priest  of  the  Muses  on  Mount 
Helicon,  seems  decidedly  the  most  rational  one.  He 
was  evidently  born  in  an  humble  station,  and  was  him- 
self engaged  in  rural  pursuits ;  and  this  perfectly  accords 
with  the  subject  of  the  poem  which  was  unanimously 
ascribed  to  bim,  namely,  the  Works  and  Days,  which 
is  a  collection  of  reflections  and  precepts  relating  to 
husbandry,  and  the  regulation  of  a  rural  household. 
The  only  additional  fact  that  can  be  gathered  from 
Hesiod's  writings  is,  that  he  passed  into  the  island  of 
Kulxxa,  on  occasion  of  a  poetical  contest  at  Chalcis, 
which  formed  part  of  the  funeral  games  instituted  in 
honour  of  Atnphidamaa  :  that  he  obtained  a  tripod  as 
the  prize,  and  consecrated  it  to  the  Muses  of  Helicon. 
This  latter  passage,  however,  is  suspected  by  Guictus 
and  Wolf ;  but  it  seems  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
poem  from  time  immemorial ;  and  it  may  not  be  un- 
reasonable to  infer  its  authenticity  from  the  tradition 
respecting  an  imaginary  contest  between  Homer  and 
Hesiod.  That  the  passage  should  have  been  raised 
m  the  basis  of  the  tradition  is  impossible,  because,  in 
that  case,  it  is  obvious  that  the  name  of  Homer  would 
have  appeared  in  tho  verses;  but  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  tradition  was  built  on  the  passage.  If  the 
passage  be  a  forgery,  it  is  a  forgery  without  any  os- 
tensible purpose ;  it  is  a  mere  gratuitous  imposture 
which  tends  to  nothing ;  and  it  seems  impossible  that 
any  person  should  take  the  trouble  of  foisting  suppos- 
ititious lines  into  Hesiod's  poem,  for  the  barren  object 
•f  inducing  a  belief  that  he  had  won  a  poetical  prize 
from  somebody.  This  nullity  of  purpose  could  not  but 
strike  those  who,  being  themselves  willing  to  believe 
that  Homer  was  the  competitor  at  Chalcis,  were  anx- 
ious for  proofs  to  convince  others :  and  hence  an  in- 
terpolation of  this  very  passage  has  been  practised ; 
which  alone  shows  that,  if  a  forgery,  it  was  an  un- 
meaning and  useless  forgery.  For  the  verse,  "  Vic- 
tor in  song  a  tripod  bore  away,"  it  has  been  attempted 
to  substitute,  "  Victor  in  song  o'er  Homer  the  divine." 
Connected  with  the  same  design  of  making  Homer  and 
Hesiod  contemporaries,  is  an  imposture,  on  a  large 
scale,  which  professes  to  be  an  historical  account  of 
the  contest  between  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  which 
appears  to  be  erected  on  the  above  tradition  as  related 
by  Plutarch ;  for  it  is  evident,  from  a  passage  in  the 
work  itself,  that  it  was  not  composed  till  tho  time  of 
the  Emperor  Hadrisn.  As  to  the  tradition  of  this  im> 
aginary  meeting,  for  which  not  a  shadow  of  evidence 
appears  in  Hesiod's  own  writings,  Robinson  offers  a 
very  probable  conjecture :  that  it  originated  in  a  coin- 
cidence between  this  passage  of  the  work  and  a  pas- 
sage in  one  of  Homer's  hymns,  where  the  writer  sup- 
plicates Venus  to  grant  him  the  victory  in  some  ap- 
proaching contest. — The  following  account  is  given  as 
to  the  manner  of  Hesiod's  death.  Hesiod  is  said  to 
have  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi  as  to  his  future 
destin:et,  and  the  Pythia  directed  him,  in  reply,  to  shun 
the  grove  of  Nemean  Jupiter,  since  there  death  await- 
ed him.  There  were  at  Arjjos  a  temple  and  a  brazen 
statue  of  Nemean  Jove ;  and  Hesiod,  believing  this  to 
oe  the  fatal  spot,  directed  his  course  to  CEnoc,  a  town 
»f  the  Locri ;  but  the  ambiguity  of  the  oracle  bad  de- 
rived him.  for  this  place  also,  by  obscure  report,  was  | 
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sacred  to  Nemean  Jupiter.  He  was  hero  tLe  guest  of 
two  brothers.  It»happened  that  their  sister  Ctemene 
wax  violated  in  the  night  time  by  the  per*cn  who  bad 
accompanied  Hesiod,  and  hong  herself  in  consequence 
of  the  outrage.  This  man  they  accordingly  slew  % 
and,  suspecting  the  connivance  of  Hesiod,  killed  him 
also,  ana  threw  his  body  into  the  sea.  1  be  merries 
is  said  to  have  been  detected  by  the  sagso.y  of  Hs>» 
siod's  dog ;  by  some  it  is  related  that  his  cotjim  wa» 
brought  to  the  shore  by  a  company  of  dolphins,  at  (he 
moment  that  the  people  were  celebrating  the  festival 
of  Neptune.  The  body  of  Hesiod  was  recognised,  the) 
houses  of  the  murderers  were  razed  to  the  founda- 
tion, and  the  murderers  themselves  cast  into  the  sea . 
Another  account  states  them  to  have  been  consumed  by 
lightning ;  a  third,  to  have  been  overtaken  by  a  tem- 
pest while  escaping  to  Crete  in  a  fishing- boat,  and  to 
nave  perished  in  the  wreck.  In  truth,  the  summary 
justice  which  these  brothers  executed  on  tbo  rows 
whom  they  honestly  supposed  to  be  the  accomplice  of 
their  sister's  dishonour,  was  not  of  a  nature  to  cad  for 
miraculous  interference ;  but  the  fable  displays  the  sav 
c redness  attached  by  Grecian  enthusiasm  to  the  poet's 
character. — The  only  works  that  remain  under  the  name 
of  Hesiod  are,  1.  'Epyo  not  Hfiipot  (•♦  WorJt*  ami 
Days") ;  2.  Otoyovia  (A  "  Theogony") ;  3.  'Aoirif 
'Hp««Jteb*r ("The  Shield  of  Hercules").— The  "  Works 
and  Days"  (which,  according  to  Pausanias,  the  Bat>- 
tisns  regarded  as  the  only  genuine  production  of  He- 
siod), is  so  entirely  occupied  with  the  events  of  com- 
mon  life,  that  the  author  would  not  seem  to  bave  been 
a  poet  by  profession,  as  Homer  was  described  by  the 
ancients,  but  some  Bosotian  husbandman,  whose  miud 
had  been  so  forcibly  moved  by  peculiar  circumstancor 
as  to  give  a  poetical  tone  to  the  whole  course  of  bit 
thoughts  and  feelings.  The  poem  consists  of  advico 
given  by  Hosiod  to  his  brother  Perses,  on  subjects  re- 
lating for  the  most  part  to  agriculture  and  the  general 
conduct  of  life.  The  object  of  the  first  portion  of  tho 
poem  is  to  improve  the  character  and  habits  of  Perses, 
to  deter  him  from  seeking  riches  by  litigation,  and  to 
incite  him  to  a  life  of  labour,  as  the  only  source  of 
permanent  prosperity.  Mythical  narratives,  fables,  de- 
scriptions, snd  moral  apophthegms,  partly  of  a  prover- 
bial kind,  are  ingeniously  chosen  and  combined,  so  ae 
to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  principal  idea. — In  the 
second  part  Hesiod  shows  Perses  tbc  succession  in 
which  his  labours  must  follow,  if  he  determines  to  lead 
a  life  of  industry.  But  as  the  poet's  object  was  not  to 
describe  the  charms  of  a  country  life,  but  to  teach  all 
the  means  of  bonett  gain  which  «*ere  then  open  to  the 
Ascrean  countryman,  he  next  proceeds,  after  having 
completed  the  subject  of  husbandry,  to  treat  with 
equal  detail  that  of  navigation.  Fere  we  perceive 
how,  in  the  time  of  Hesiod,  the  B-:o»<»n  farmer  him- 
self shipped  the  overplus  of  his  corn  and  wine,  aitd 
transported  it  to  countries  where  these  products  were 
less  abundant.  All  these  precepts  relating  to  the 
works  of  industry  interrupt  somewhat  suddenly  the 
succession  of  economical  rules  for  tho  management  of  a 
family.  The  poet  now  speaks  of  the  time  of  life  when 
a  man  should  marry,  and  how  he  should  look  out  for  a 
wife.  He  then  especially  recommends  to  all  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  immortal  gods  watch  over  the  actions 
of  men ;  in  all  intercourse  with  others  to  keep  tbo 
tongue  from  idle  and  provoking  words,  and  to  preserve 
a  certain  purity  and  care  in  the  commonest  occurrences 
of  every-day  life.  At  the  same  time,  he  give*  many 
curious  precepta,  which  resemble  sacerdotal  rules, 
with  respect  to  the  decorum  to  be  observed  in  acts  of 
worship,  and  which,  moreover,  have  much  in  common 
with  the  symbolic  rules  of  the  Pythagoreans,  that  as- 
cribed a  deep  and  spiritual  import  to  many  unimpor- 
tant acts  of  ordinary  life.  Of  a  very  similar  nature  is 
the  last  part  of  the  poem,  which  treats  of  tbo  days  on 
which  it  is  expedient  or  inexpedient  to  do  this  or  •bal 
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»mncss.    These  precepts,  which  do  not  relate  to  par- 
ncolax  sea tons  of  tin  year,  but  to  the  course  of  each 
lunar  month,  are  exclusively  of  a  superstitious  charac- 
ter, end  are  in  great  part  connected  with  the  different 
worships  which  were  celebrated  upon  these  days  :  but 
our  knowledge  is  far  too  insufficient  to  explain  them 
ail. — One  thing  must  be  very  evident  to  all  who  read 
the  "  Works  and  Daya,"  that  in  its  present  stale  it 
•hows  a  want  of  purpose  and  of  unity  too  great  to  be 
accounted  for  otherwise  than  on  the  supposition  of  its 
fragmentary  nature.    Ulrici  considers  the  moral  and 
the  agricultural  instruction  as  genuine ;  the  atory  of 
Prometheus,  and  that  of  the  Five  Ages,  as  much  al- 
tered from  their  original  Hesiodjc  form;  and  the  de- 
ftcnpti  in  of  Winter  as  latest  of  all.   ( Ulna,  Gcttkteklt 
ler  Helen.  DuJukuiut,  vol.  1,  p.  360.)— The  "The- 
ogouy"  u  perhaps  the  work  which,  whether  genuine 
or  not,  most  emphatically  expresses  the  feeling  which 
is  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  Hieratic  school. 
It  consists,  as  its  name  expresses,  of  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  world,  including  the  birth  of  the  gods, 
and  makes  use  of  numerous  personifications.  This 
has  given  rise  to  a  theory,  that  the  old  hiatorica  of 
creation,  from  which  Hesiod  drew  without  under- 
standing them,  were  in  fact  philosophical,  and  not 
mythological,  speculations ;  so  that  the  names  winch  m 
after  times  were  applied  to  persons,  had  originally  be- 
longed only  to  qualities,  attributes,  dec.,  and  that  the 
inventor  bad  carefully  excluded  all  personal  agency 
from  his  system.    Thus  much  we  may  safely  assert 
respecting  the  "  Theogony,"  that  it  points  out  one  im- 
portant feature  in  the  Greek  character,  and  one  which, 
when  that  character  arrived  at  maturity,  produced  re- 
sults, of  which  the  Theogony  is  at  best  but  a  feeble 
promise;  we  mean  that  speculative  tendency  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  Greek  philosophy. — Even  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Pausamas  (8,  18,  and  9,  31),  it  was  doubt- 
ed whether  Hesiod  was  actually  the  author  of  this 
poem.   According  to  a  learned  German  critic,  it  is  a 
i^ccies  of  melange,  formed  by  the  union  of  several 
poems  on  the  same  subject,  and  which  has  been  ef- 
fected by  the  same  copyists  or  grammarians.    Such  is 
the  theory  of  Hermann,  who  has  advanced  thia  hy- 
pothesis in  a  letter  addressed  to  Ilgen,  and  which  the 
letter  has  placed  at  the  bead  of  his  edition  of  Homer's 
Hvmns.    Hermann  thinks  that  he  has  discovered  seven 
different  exordia,  composed  of  the  following  verses: 
the  fast,  of  verses  1,  22-24,  26-62;  the  second,  of 
verses  1-4,  11-21 ;  the  third,  of  verses  1,  2,  6-21, 
76-93 ;  the  fourth,  of  verses  1,  63-64,  68-74 ;  the 
fifth,  of  verses  1,  S3-61, 66,  66 ;  in  the  sixth,  the  60th 
and  61st  verses  were  immediately  followed  by  the  67th , 
the  tcvenih,  of  verses  1,  94-103.— The  Theogony  is 
interesting  as  being  the  most  ancient  monument  that 
we  have  of  the  Greek  mythology.    When  we  consider 
it  as  a  poem,  we  find  no  composition  of  ancient  tunes 
w  stamped  with  a  rude  simplicity  of  character.  It 
is  without  luminous  order  of  arrangement,  abounds 
•nth  dry  and  insipid  details,  and  only  by  snatches,  as 
it  were,  rises  to  any  extraordinary  elevation  of  fancy. 
It  exhibits  that  crude  irregularity,  and  that  mixture  of 
noeanness  and  grandeur,  which  characterize  a  strong 
tot  uncultivated  genius.    The  censure  of  Quintilian, 
that  •>  Hesiod  rarely  rises,  and  a 


occupied 


in  mere  names,'  is 


great  part  of  him  is 
confessedly  merited. 


Considered,  however,  as  a  general  critique,  the  jud^ 
«enl  which  Quintilian  pronounces  on  Hesiod  is  liable 
to  objection.  The  sentence  just  quoted  refers  plainly 
tu  the  Theogony  alone :  while  the  following  seems 
exclusively  applicable  to  the  Works  and  Days :  "  yet 
he  is  distinguished  by  oeeful  sentences  of  morality,  and 
a  commendable  sweetness  of  diction  and  expression, 
and  be  deserves  the  palm  in  the  middle  style  of  wri- 
ting "  The  Battle  of  the  Gods,  however,  cannot 
be  classed  among  the  specimens  of  the  middle 
Thia  passage,  together  will-  the  combat  of  Ju- 


piter'and  Typhosus,  astonishes  the  rtadti  oy  sudaea 
bunts  of  enthusiasm,  for  which  the  prolix  and  nerve- 
less narrative  of  the  general  poem  had  little  prepared 
him.  Milton  has  borrowed  so  mo  images'  from  these 
descriptions :  and  the  arming  of  the  Messiah  for  battl* 
is  obviously  imitated  from  the  magnificent  picture 
of  Jupiter  summoning  all  the  terrors  of  his  omnip- 
otence for  the  extirpation  of  the  Titans.  {Elton' $ 
Hesiod,  p.  16.)— We  have  also,  under  the  name  of 
Hesiod,  a  fragment  of  a  poem  entitled  the  Heroogony, 
or  the  genealogy  and  history  of  the  demi-gods.  To 
this  poem  some  unknown  rhapsodist  has  attached  a 
piece  on  the  combat  between  Hercules  and  Cycnus, 
containing  a  description  of  the  hero's  shield  It  is 
from  this  part  that  the  fragment  in  question  bears  '.he 
title  of  the  "  Shield  of  Hercules"  {'Aairic  Tipmr/lewf ) 
Modern  critics  think  that  to  the  Heroogony  of  Hesiod 
belonged  two  works  which  are  cited  by  the  ancients, 
the  one  under  the  title  of  "  Catalogue  if  Women" 
(KardAoyof  yovaixuv),  giving  the  history  of  thou 
mortal  females  who  had  become  the  mothers  of  demi- 
gods ;  and  the  other  under  the  title  of  the  "  Great 
Eoccs"  (MryuAot  'Hotai),  so  named  because  the  his- 
tory of  each  female  or  heroine  mentioned  therein  com- 
menced with  the  words  olij  (or,  ruch  as).  Any  in- 
quiry into  the  character  and  extent  of  the  Eota  is  ren- 
dered very  difficult  by  the  obscurity  which  rests  upon 
the  relation  of  this  poem  to  the  Catalogue  of  Women. 
For  this  latter  poem  is  sometimes  stated  to  be  the 
»atnc  with  the  Eoes  ;  and,  for  example,  the  fragment 
on  Alcmena,  which,  from  its  beginning,  manifestly  be- 
longs to  the  Eoeaj,  is  in  the  scholia  to  Hesiod  placed 
in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Catalogue :  sometimes,  again, 
the  two  poems  are  distinguished,  and  the  statements  of 
the  Eoca>  and  the  Catalogue  are  opposed  to  each  other. 
(Schol.  adApoU.  Rhod.,  2,  161.)  We  are  compelled 
to  suppose,  therefore,  that  originally  the  Eoee  and 
Catalogue  were  different  in  plan  and  subject,  only  thsl 
both  were  especially  dedicated  to  the  celebration  of 
women  of  the  heroic  age,  and  that  this  then  caused  the 
compilation  of  a  version,  in  which  both  poems  were 
moulded  together  into  one  whole. — Hesiod  wrote  in 
the  Ionic  dialect,  with  some  iEolisms  intermingled. 
We  have  scholia  on  bia  poems  by  Proclus,  John 
TxeUr.ee,  Moschopulus,  and  John  Protospatharius.  We 
have  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  commentary  upon  him 
by  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium.— The  latest  and  best 
editions  of  Hesiod  are,  that  of  Dindorf,  Lift.,  1825, 
8vo,  and  that  of  Gottling  (in  the  Bibliotheca  Grcca), 
Gotha  et  Erford.,  1831,  8vo.  (Mailer's  Hut.  Lit. 
Gr. — Libr.  Us.  Knowl.,  p.  77,  seqq.) 

Hksi5ne,  a  daughter  of  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy,  by 
Strymno  (called  also  Placia  or  Leucippe),  daughter  ot 
the  river-god  Scamander.  When  Apollo  and  Neptune, 
after  having  erected  the  walla  of  Troy,  had  been  refu 
sed  by  Laomedon  the  stipulated  remuneration,  Apollo 
wreaked  his  vengeance  by  the  infliction  of  s  pesti- 
lence ;  and  Neptune  sent  a  sea-monster  which  ravaged 
the  coasts  of  the  country,  making  its  appearance  with 
every  full  tide.  The  oracle  being  consulted,  declared 
that  there  would  be  no  deliverance  from  these  calami- 
ties, until  Laomedon  should  expose  his  own  daughter 
Hesione  as  a  prey  to  the  monster.  The  monarch  ac- 
cordingly exposed  her,  having  attached  her  person  to 
the  rocks  on  the  seashore.  Hercules,  while  returning 
in  his  vessel  from  the  Euiine,  with  the  girdle  of  the 
Amazon,  saw  the  princess  in  this  situation,  and  offered 
to  deliver  her  if  Laomedon  would  give  him  the  mares 
which  Jupiter  had  presented  to  Tros  in  exchange  lor 
his  son  Ganymedes.  Laomedon  assented,  and  Hercu 
les  slew  the  monster  and  delivered  Heaionc ;  but  the 
faithless  Trojan  refused  to  keep  hia  word,  and  the  hero 
sailed  away,  threatening  to  return  and  make  war  on 
Troy.  Some  time  after  this,  when  Hercules  bad  ac- 
complished all  his  labours,  and  had  also  -cmpleted  the 
term  of  his  servitude  with  Omphale,  be  resolved  U 
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»«te  bis  long  threatened  vengeance  on  Laomecon. 
He  accordingly  collected  a  fleet  of  eighteen  fifty-oared 
vessels  (Homar,  //.,  6, 641,  says  six),  manned  by  a  val- 
iaat  band  of  volunteer  warriors,  and,  sailing  to  Ilium, 
took  the  city,  having  been  powerfully  aided  by  his  friend 
a.id  follower  Telamon.  Hercules  slew  with  his  arrows 
Laomedon  and  all  his  sons  except  Podarces,  who  had 
advised  his  father  to  give  the  stipulated  reward  to  the 
Aero  for  the  destruction  of  the  monster.  He  then 
gave  Heeione  to  Telamon  as  a  reward  of  his  valour, 
tod  allowed  her  to  choose  one  among  the  captives  to 
be  set  at  liberty.  When  she  had  fixed  upon  her 
brother  Podarces,  Hercules  replied  that  he  must  first 
be  made  a  slave,  and  then  she  might  give  something 
for  him  and  redeem  him.  She  toot  her  golden  veil  off 
her  head,  and  with  it  bought  him,  and  hence  be  waa  after- 
ward named  Priamus  (Purchased)  instead  of  Podarces 
(Swift-foot).  Hesionc  was  taken  to  Greece  by  Tela- 
mon, where  she  became  the  mother  of  Teucer.  (Apol- 
lod.,  2,  5,  9,  seqq.—Id.,  2,  fi,  \.—Keightley,»  Mythol- 
ogy, p.  359,  365.) 

Hkspkbu,  a  name  applied  by  the  poets  to  Italy,  as 
lying  to  the  west  of  Greece.  It  is  of  Greek  origin 
(Eoxtpia),  and  is  derived  from  iemipa,  "  netting" 
so  that  Hcsperia  properly  means  "the  evening-land," 
i.  e  ,  the  western  region.  (Vtrg.,  JEn.,  1,  530. — Id. 
ib.,  569.— (htd,  Met.,  2,  468.— Luzon,  1,  224.)  It 
is  also,  though  less  frequently,  applied  to  Spain,  as  ly- 
ing west  of  Italy.  (Horat.,  Od.,  1,  36,  A—Lucan, 
4,  14.) 

Hsspsrioes,  or  "  the  Western  Maidens,"  three  cel- 
ebrated nymphs,  whose  geuealogy  is  differently  given 
by  various  writers.  According  to  Hesiod  (Theog., 
215),  they  were  the  daughters  of  Night,  without  a  fa- 
ther. Diodorus,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  them  to 
have  had  for  their  parents  Atlas  and  Hesperis  daugh- 
ter of  Hesperus  (Diod.  Sic.,  4,  27),  an  account  which 
is  followed  by  Milton  in  his  Comas  (v.  961).  Others,  > 
however,  to  assimilate  them  to  their  neighbours  the 
Graia-  and  Gorgoas,  call  the  Hespendes  the  offspring 
of  Phorcys  and  Ceto.  (Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Rh,  4, 1399.) 
Apoitoniua  gives  their  names  ss  dEgle,  Heapera,  and 
Erytbeis  (4,  1427),  while  Apollodorus,  who  increases 
the  number  to  four,  calls  them  iEgle,  Erytbea,  Hestia, 
and  A  re  thus*.  (ApoUod.,  2,  5,  11.)  Hesiod  makes 
them  to  have  dwelt  "  beyond  the  bright  ocean,"  op- 
posite to  where  Atlas  stood  supporting  the  heavens 
(Theog.,  618),  and  when  Atlas  had  been  fixed  as  a 
mountain  in  the  extremity  of  Libya,  the  dwelling  of 
the  Hesperides  was  usually  placed  in  his  vicinity, 
though  some  set  it  in  the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans. 
(ApoUod.,  I.  c>— According  to  the  legend,  when  the 
bndal  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  took  place,  the  different  dei- 
ties came  with  nuptial  presents  for  the  latter,  and 
among  them  the  goddess  uf  Earth,  with  branches  hav- 
ing golden  apples  growing  on  them  ("  Terram  ratine 
fcrentem  aurea  mala  cum  rami*"  Hugin.,  Poet. 
Astron.,  2,  3.)  Juno,  greatly  admiring  these,  begged 
of  Earth  to  plant  tbem  in  her  gardens,  which  extended 
as  fares  Mount  Atlas  ("qui  erant  usque  ad  Atlantem 
montem."  Hygin.,  I.  c.)  The  Hespendes,  or  daugh- 
ters of  Atlas,  were  directed  to  watch  these  trees  ;  but, 
as  they  were  somewhat  remiss  in  discharging  this  duty, 
and  frequently  plucked  off  the  apples  themselves,  Ju- 
no sent  thither  a  large  serpent  to  guard  the  precious 
fruit.  This  monster  was  the  offspring  of  Typbon  and 
Echidna,  and  bad  a  hundred  heads,  so  that  it  never 
slept.  (Hygin,,  I.  e.)  According  to  Pisander,  the 
name  of  the  reptile  was  Ladon.  (8c hoi.  ad  Apoll. 
Rh.,  4,  1396.) — One  of  the  tasks  imposed  upon  Her- 
cules by  Eurystheus  was  to  bring  him  some  of  this 
golden  fruit.  On  his  way  in  quest  of  it,  Hercules 
came  to  the  river  Eridanua,  and  to  the  nymphs,  the 
daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Themis,  and  inquired  uf 
them  where  the  apples  were  to  be  obtained.  They 
"  him  to  Nereus,  whom  he  found  asleep  ;  and, 
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in  spite  of  his  numerous  changes  of  form,  ce  bound 
and  held  bim  fast  until  he  bad  mentioned  where  the 
golden  apples  were.   Having  obtained  this  i 
Hercules  went  on  to  Tartessus,  and, 
Libya,  proceeded  on  his  way  until  he  came  to  Ir 
near  the  lake  Tntoms,  where  Antaeus  reigned.  Af- 
ter destroying  this  opponent  (vid.  Antxus)  be  visits*. 
Egypt,  and  slew  Busiris,  the  monarch  of  that  land, 
r  VvL  Busiris. }   He  then  roamed  through  Arabia,  and 
alter  this  over  the  mountains  of  Libya,  wok**  be  cleared 
of  savage  beasts.    Reaching  then  the  oastern  course 
of  the  ocean,  he  waa  accommodated,  as  in  the  adven- 
ture against  Geryon,  with  the  radiant  cup  of  the  Son 
god,  in  which  be  crossed  to  the  opposite  side.  He 
now  came  to  where  Prometheus  lay  chained,  and, 
moved  by  his  entreaties,  shot  the  bird  that  preyed 
upon  his  liver.    Prometheus,  out  of  gratitude,  warned 
him  not  to  go  himself  to  take  the  golden  apples,  but  to 
send  Atlas  for  tbem,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  support 
the  bearens  in  his  stead.    The  bero  did  as  desired, 
and  Adas,  at  his  request,  went  and  obtained  three  ap- 
ples from  the  Hespendes  ;  but  be  said  be  would  take 
them  himself  to  Eurystheus,  and  that  Hercules  might 
continue  to  support  the  heavens.    At  the  suggestion 
of  Prometheus,  the  bero  feigned  assent,  but  begged 
Atlas  to  bold  the  heavens  again  until  be  had  made  a 
pad  (enrtipav)  to  put  on  his  bead.    Atlas  threw  dowi 
the  spplcs  and  resumed  bis  burden,  and  Hercules 
picked  them  up  and  went  his  way.    (Pherecyd.,  ap 
Schol.,  I.  c— ApoUod.,  I.  c.)   Another  account,  how 
ever,  made  Hercules  to  have  lulled  the  serpent,  ar>d 
to  have  taken  the  apples  himself.    (Eurtp.,  Here. 
Fur.,  394.,  teqq. — ApoUod.,  I.  e.)   The  hero  brought 
the  apples  to  Eurystheus,  who  returned  them  to  him. 
and  he 


gave  tbem  to  Minerva.  The  goddess 
carried  them  back  to  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides. 
(ApoUod  ,  I.  c. — Keightley>»  Mythology,  p.  251,  361, 
stqq.) — The  explanation  given  to  this  fable  by  some 
of  the  pragmatisers  is  dull  enough:  the  Hesperides, 
say  they,  were  the  daughtera  of  Hesperus,  a  Milesian, 
who  dwelt  in  Caria.  This  Hesperus  had  sheep  with 
very  fine  fleeces,  and  so  remarkably  beautiful  in  every 
respect  that  they  were  called,  by  a  figure  of  speech, 
"golden."  Hercules,  having  chanced  to  espy  these 
valuable  animals,  as  they  were  feeding  on  one  occav- 
aion  near  the  shore,  under  the  care  of  a  shepherd 
named  Draco  (dpaxuv,  "  make"),  drove  them  on  board 
of  his  ship,  along  with  their  keeper,  Hesperus  being 
dead  at  the  time,  and  his  daughters  inheriting  his  pos- 
sessions. Now,  continue  these  expounders,  since  the 
same  word  in  Greek  (m^a)  means  both  "theep"  and 
"  applet,"  the  fable  of  the  goldon  fruit  eventually  took 
its  rise !  (Palaphat.,  c.  19  —Compare  Varro,  R.  R.t 
2,  1,  6. — Diod.  Sic.,  4, 27.) — Dupuis,  who  makes  Her- 
cules to  have  been  the  Sun,  and  refers  bis  twelve  la- 
bours to  the  passage  of  that  luminary  through  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  explains  the  fable  of  the  Hesperides  a» 
follows.  In  the  twelfth  month,  making  the  first  coin- 
cide with  I<eo,  tbe  sun  enters  the  sign  Cancer.  At 
this  period  the  constellation  of  Hercules  Ingeniculos 
descends  towards  the  western  regions,  called  Hespe- 
ria.  followed  by  the  polar  dragon,  the  guardian  of  the 
apples  of  the  Hesperides.  On  the  celestial  sphere 
Hercules  tramples  tbe  dragon  under  foot,  which  falls 
towards  him  as  it  sets.  Hence  the  fable.  (Compare 
remarks  under  the  article  Hercules.) — The  gardens  of 
the  Hesperides  are  placed  by  those  geographical  wri- 
ters who  seek -to  convert  a  fable  into  reality,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  Berenice,  now  Bengali, 
in  Cyrcnaica,  on  tbe  Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa. 
A  modern  traveller,  Captain  Beeehey,  has  given  us 
aome  curious  information  on  this  point.  He  remarks 
(p.  316,  teqq.),  that  some  very  singular  pits  or  chasms, 
of  natural  formation,  were  discovered  by  him  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bengasi.  "  They  consist  of  a  leve' 
of  excellent  sou,  several  hundred  feet  ia  ex- 
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ten i ,  enclosed  withir.  steep,  and,  for  the  most  part,  per- 
pendicular, sides  of  solid  rock,  risiDg  sometimes  to  a 
height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  or  more,  before  they 
reach  the  level  of  the  plain  in  which  they  are  situated. 
The  soil  at  the  bottom  of  these  chasms  sppears  to 
have  been  washed  down  from  the  plain  above  by  the 
heavy  rams,  and  is  frequently  cultivated  by  the  Arabs ; 
so  that  a  person,  in  walking  over  the  country  where 
they  exutt,  comes  suddenly  upon  a  beautiful  orchard 
or  garden,  blooming  in  secret,  and  in  the  greatest  lux- 
uriauce,  at  a  considerable  depth  beneath  his  feet,  and 
defended*  on  all  sides  by  walla  of  solid  rock,  so  as  to 
at  eight  apparently  inaccessible.    The  effect 


!  spots,  protected,  as  it  were,  from 
the  intrusion  of  mankind,  by  the  steepness  and  depth 
of  the  barriers  which  enclose  them,  ia  singular  and 
pleasing  in  ibe  extreme  ;  they  reminded  us  of  some 
of  those  secluded  retreats  which  we  read  of  in  fairy 
legends  or  tales.    It  was  impossible  to  walk  along  the 
edge  of  these  precipices,  looking  everywhere  for  some 
part  less  abrupt  than  the  rest,  by  which  we  might  de- 
scend into  the  gardens  beneath,  without  calling  to 
mind  the  description  given  by  Scylaz  of  the  far-famed 
gardens  of  the  Hespendes." — It  has  been  supposed  by 
many,  and  among  the  rest  by  Gossellin  and  Pacho, 
that  the  Hesperian  gardens  of  the  ancients  were  no- 
tiung  more  than  some  of  those  verdant  caves  which 
stud  the  Libyan  desert,  and  which,  from  their  con- 
cealed and  inaccessible  position,  their  unknown  origin, 
and  their  atnking  contrast  to  the  surrounding  waste, 
might  well  suggest  the  idea  of  a  terrestrial  paradise, 
and  become  the  types  of  the  still  fairer  creations  *of 
poetic  fable.    Possibly,  therefore,  supposing  the  fable 
to  rest  on  a  real  basis,  the  first  of  these  Elysisn  groves 
may  have  been  at  the  extremity  of  Cyrenaica  mentioned 
by  Beechey,  and  the  original  idea  of  the  legend  may 
have  been  taken  from  a  subterranean  garden  of  the 
above  description. — The  garden  of  the  Hespendes  is 
stated  by  Scylax  (p.  46)  to  have  been  an  enclosed  spot 
cf  ten  stadia  each  way,  filled  with  thickly-planted  fruit- 
trees  of  various  kinds,  and  inaccessible  on  all  sides. 
It  was  situated  at  six  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  (fifty 
geographical  miles)  from  the  port  of  Barce  ;  and  this 
agrees  precisely  with  that  of  the  place  described  by 
Captain  Beechey  from  Plolemata.    The  testimony  of 
Puny  (5,  5)  is  rery  decided  in  fixing  the  site  of  the 
Hespendes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berenice.    "  Nol 
far  from  the  city"  (Berenice),  **  is  the  river  Lcthon, 
and  the  sacred  grove  where  the  gardens  of  the  Hes- 
pendes are  said  to  be  situated.    We  do  not  mean," 
B.,  "  to  point  out  any  one  of  these 
i  gardens  as  that  which  is  described  in  the 
above  quoted  from  Scylax ;  for  we  know  of 
which  will  correspond,  in  point  of  extent,  to 
the  garden  which  that  author  has  mentioned.  All 
those  which  we  saw  were  considerably  less  than  the 
fifth  of  a  mile  in  diameter  (the  measurement  given  by 
Scybx)  ;  and  the  places  of  this  nature  which  would 
best  agree  with  the  dimensions,  are  now  filled  with 
water  aufficiently  fresh  to  be  drinkable,  and  take  the 
form  of  romantic  little  lakes.    Scarcely  any  two  of  the 
gardens  we  met  with  were,  however,  of  the  same  depth 
or  extent ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude  that, 
because  we  saw  none  which  were  large  enough  to  be 
fixed  upon  for  the  garden  of  the  Hesperidea,  there  is 
therefore  no  plsce  of  the  dimensions  required  ;  par- 
ticularly as  the  singular  formation  alluded  to  continues 
to  the  foot  of  the  Cyrenaic  chain,  which  is  fourteen 
miles  distant  in  the  nearest  parts  from 
(Compare  Edinb.  Rev.,  n.  05,  p.  228.) 

HevpebIdum  Insuus,  are  generally  thought  to  cor- 
respond with  the  Cape  de  Verd  ialanda ;  but,  as  these 
are  too  far  from  the  coast,  they  possibly  may  have  been 
rather  the  small  islands  called  Bitizgot,  lying  a  little 
above  Sierra  Leone.  In  these,  some  place  the  gar- 
tens  of  the  Hespendes,  which  others  will  have  to  be 


on  the  Continent.    Consult  remarks  under  the  pie 
ceding  article. 

Hbspbris,  L  daughter  of  Hesperus  Shemairied 
Atlas,  her  father's  brother,  and  became  mother  of  the 
Hespendes,  according  to  one  legend.  [Diod.  Sk.,  4, 
27.)— II.  A  city  of  Cyrenaica.   ( Vid.  Berenice  IX.) 

HesperIom  Cornu  ('Eoneoiov  Ktoae),  a  promor.'.ory 
on  the  western  coast  of  Africa;  according  to  Manrjert, 
the  present  Cape  Verd.  It  is  mentioned  in  toe  per* 
plus  of  Hanno.  Renncll,  however,  makes  the  Western 
Horn  to  have  been  a  bay  and  not  a  promontory,  and 
identifies  it  with  the  modern  bay  or  gulf  of  But  ago. 
(Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  2,  p.  631.— Renncll, 
Geogr.  of  Herod.,  vol.  2,  p.  424.) 

Hibperius  Sinus,  a  bay  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  and  now  the  bay  or  gulf  of  Bissago.  Consult 
preceding  article. 

Hesperus,  I.  son  of  Iapetus  and  Asia,  and  brother 
of  Atlaa.  He  became  the  father  of  Hea peris,  who 
married  her  uncle  Atlas,  from  which  union,  according 
to  one  account,  sprang  the  Hespendes.  Hesperus, 
like  Atlas,  was  fabled  by  some  to  have  been  a  great 
astronomer,  and  when  ascending  Mount  Atlas,  on  one 
occasion,  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  observations, 
was  blown  away  by  a  tempest  and  no  more  seen. 
Divine  honours  were  accordingly  rendered  to  him,  and 
the  evening  star  was  called  after  his  name.  (Diod. 
Sic.,  3,  60.)  By  some  he  is  termed  the  son  of  At- 
las, as,  for  example,  by  Diodorus  in  the  passage  juat 
cited  ;  and  yet  the  same  writer,  with  the  contradiction 
that  usually  marks  ancient  fables,  elsewhere  calls  him 
the  brother  of  Atlas  (4,  27. — Consult  Wetttling,  ad 
Diod.  Sic.,  3,  60). — Another  version  of  the  story 
makes  Hesperus  to  have  been  the  son  of  Aurora  and 
Cephalus,  and  so  remarkable  for  beauty  aa  to  have 
contested  the  palm  with  Venus,  from  which  circum- 
stance the  beautiful  star  of  eve  was  called  after  him. 
and  the  name  of  Venus  was  also  given  to  the  same 
planet.  ( Hygin. ,  Poet.  Attron .,  2, 42. — Eratatlh. ,  Co  • 
tatt.,  c.  44.) — II.  A  name  given  to  the  star  of  even- 
ing. (Consult  preceding  article.)  The  same  planet, 
when  it  appeared  as  the  morning  star,  was  called  Phot- 
phorut  (touafyapoc)  and  Lucifer,  both  appellations 
meaning  "  the  bearer  of  light."  (Hygin.,  I.  c. — Ca- 
lull.,  62,  34,  aeqq—Serv.,  ad  Virg.,  Gcorg.,  1, 250  — 
Id.,  ad  Virg.,  ifin.,8,  500.— Muncker,  ad  Hygin  ,  fab., 
65. —  Van  Staveren,  ad  eund.  loc.)  Pythagoras  is  said 
to  have  first  pointed  out  the  identity  of  Hesperus  and 
Lucifer.  {Ml  mi  a.,  ad  Diog.  Laert.,  8, 14.)—  Radlofl 
has  written  a  curious  work  on  the  planets  Hesperus  and 
Pbaetbon,  and  on  their  having  been  respectively  that 
tcred  by  coming  in  collision  with  some  comet  or  other 
heavenly  body.  He  makes  the  present  planet  Venus 
to  be  but  a  portion  of  the  original  stsr,  and  among 
other  learned  and  curious  arguments  in  support  of  his 
singular  position,  refers  to  the  well-known  passage  of 
Scripture  as  illustrating  the  tradition  of  the  great 
event :  "  How  art  thou  fallen,  Lucifer,  star  of  the 
morning !"  (Rod! off,  Zertritmmerung  der  grotten 
Planet cn  Hesperus  und  Phaethon,  Berlin,  1823.) 

Hesus,  a  deity  among  the  Gauls,  the  same  as  the 
Mars  of  the  Romans.  (Lucan,  1,  445.)  Lactantius 
(Did.  Intl.,  1,  21)  writes  the  name  Hcusut.  Com- 
pare the  Hu- Cadarn  ("  Hu  the  powerful")  in  the  tra- 
ditions and  ballads  of  the  Welsh.  The  god  Hesus  or 
Heusus,  in  the  polytheism  of  Gaul,  waa  probably  aa 
intercalation  of  the  Druids.  (Consult  remarks  under 
the  article  Gallia,  p.  534,  col.  2.) 

HesychIus,  I.  an  Egyptian  bishop,  mentioned  by 
St.  Jerome  aa  having  published  a  critical  edition  of  the 
Septuaginl  in  the  third  century.  It  was  introduced 
into  the  churches  of  this  country  ;  and  Jerome  usually 
cites  it  under  the  title  of  Exemplar  Aleiandrinum.- 
II.  A  lexicographer  of  Alexandres,  who  lived,  accoru 
ing  to  the  common  opinion,  towards  the  close  of  th* 
The  question  still  remains  under  id  cd 
61* 
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wuether  the  glossary  which  has  reached  us  under  the 
name  of  this  writer  be  really  his,  or  whether  it  be  not 
merely  an  abridgment  of  his  work.  What  has  inclined 
some  to  favour  the  latter  opinion  is  the  circumstance 
»f  the  citations  being  omitted.  Others  think,  and  with 
some  appearance  of  reason,  that  this  lexicon  was  ori- 
ginally a  small  volume,  and  that  the  numerous  biblical 
glosses  which  are  at  present  found  in  it  have  been  in- 
tercalated by  the  copyists,  who  have  taken  the  remarks 
made  in  the  margin  by  the  possessors  of  manuscripts 
for  portions  of  the  text  itself.  However  thia  may  be, 
the  work  of  Hi-svchius  is  very  important  towards  ac- 
quiring a  full  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  It 
has  preserved  for  us  a  Urge  number  of  passagea  from 
poets,  orators,  historians,  and  physicians,  whose  works 
are  lost.  Hesychius  explains,  moreover,  various  words 
that  depart  from  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  Greek 
tongue,  aa  well  as  terms  used  in  sacrifices,  gymnastic 
encounters,  dec.  And  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  his  text  is  in  a  most  corrupt  state,  and  that  when 
he  ia  a  solitary  witness  his  testimony  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived with  caution.  (Mtu.  Crit.,  vol.  1,  p.  603  ) 
The  work,  in  fact,  baa  all  the  appearance  of  rough 
notes,  put  down  in  the  course  of  reading,  rather  than 
of  a  finished  production.  It  was  not  known  until  the 
sixteenth  century.  Only  one  MS.,  in  the  library  of 
St.  Mark,  at  Venice,  is  said  to  be  preserved,  and  that 
is  full  of  abbreviations,  and  has  many  erasures ;  which 
accounts  for  the  great  corruption  of  the  text,  in  spite 
of  the  labours  of  many  able  editors.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  seventeenth  century  there  existed  a 
second  manuscript  in  the  Florence  library.  (Eberfs 
BMiogr.  Lexicon,  vol.  I,  p.  772.) — The  best  edition 
of  Hesychius  is  that  of  Alberti,  completed  by  Ruhn- 
ken,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1746-1776,  S  vols.  fol.    It  is  to  be 

Xted,  howevor,  that  Alberti  could  not  avail  bim- 
r  the  valuable  MS.  notes  of  Bentley  on  this  lexi- 
cographer.— The  eduio  princep*  of  Hesychius  waa  pub- 
lished by  the  elder  Aldua,  Venice,  1514,  fol.,  under  the 
care  of  Marcus  Musurus.  The  manuscript  followed  was 
the  Venice  one.  This,  however,  being,  aa  we  have  al- 
ready remarked,  very  difficult  to  decipher,  and  in  other 
respects  extremely  inaccurate,  Musurus  took  great  j 
pains  to  correct  and  rcatore  it.  Thia  is  often  done 
with  intelligence  and  success;  but  often  slso  he  de- 
ceives himself  iu  his  corrections,  and  in  general  treats 
his  original  in  too  arbitrary  a  manner.  Schow,  of  Co- 
penhagen, being  at  Venice,  collated  the  manuscript 
with  the  edition  of  Alberti,  and  took  note  of  all  the 
variations.  He  published  this  collation  at  Leipsic, 
1792,  8vo,  under  the  title,  "  Heayehii  Lexicon  ex  cod. 
M:  bibliotkeca  S.  Marei  rcetttutum,  et  ab  omntbu* 
Muturi  correctionibu*  rejmrgatum."  By  the  help  of 
this  volume,  the  possessor  of  any  edition  of  Hesychius, 
for  they  are  all  based  upon  this  manuscript,  can  make 
the  necessary  corrections.  The  glosses,  taken  from 
the  Scriptures,  that  are  found  in  Hesychius,  were  col- 
lected and  published  by  J.  C.  G.  Ernesti,  Lipt.,  1785, 
8vo.  We  may  regard  as  the  second  volume  of  thia 
production  the  work  published  by  Ernesti  in  1786, 
Bvo,  under  the  title,  "  Snidas  et  PKmorini  Glotta  fa- 
ct*," in  which  are  found  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
glosses  of  Hesychius,  forgotten  in  the  first  volume. 
To  this  may  be  joined  the  work  of  Schleusner,  Ob- 
tcrvat.  in  Suid.  et  Hetych.,  WUtemb.,  1810,  4to. 
Among  the  subsidiary  works  that  illustrate  Hesychius, 
may  be  mentioned  Toup's  Emendations  (Toupii  Emen- 
ittimct  in  Suidam  et  Hciyekium,  Oion  ,  1790,  4 
vols.  8vo),  and  the  Dissertation  of  Ranko  (De  Lend 
He*ythiam  vera  origine  et  ffenvtntx  form*  commen- 
raft*,  Lip*.,  1881,  8ro). — III.  A  native  of  Miletus, 
surnsmed,  bv  reason  of  the  office  with  which  ho  was 
invested,  Illuttri*  ("Illustrious").  He  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  under  the  empesors  Justin  and  Justinian,  and 
was  the  author  of  a  chronicle  ('loropurov  uc  kv  owtyei 
xoofLKw  i<rrofuec),  from  Bolus  king  of  Assyria  to  the 
<H6 


end  of  the  reign  of  Anastasius  I.    This  work,  *m- 
bracing  the  history  of  1 190  years,  was  divided  into  six 
sections  or  epochs  (rpipara),  viz.,  1.  Events  anrev 
riot  to  the  Trojan  war.    2.  From  this  latter  p      d  to 
the  building  of  Rome.    8.  From  the  building  of  Home 
to  the  abolition  of  royalty  in  that  city.    4.  From  the 
latter  period  to  the  death  of  Julius  Cesar.    6.  From 
the  death  of  Cesar  to  the  reign  of  Constantine  the 
Great   6.  From  the  latter  period  to  the  death  of  Ae> 
astasius  I.    The  Is st  section,  of  which  we  have)  a  vat> 
nable  fragment  remaining,  entitled  llurpta  Kcjftrravtt- 
vovirokeue  ("Of  the  origin  of  Constantinople"),  served 
as  an  aid  to  George  Codinus  in  his  description  of  this 
city.    Hesychius  also  composed  Memoirs  on  the  reign 
of  Justinian  the  elder  ('Errpa  BUXoe,  kv  9  teepitxerw 
rd  'lovon'vov  Tpaxfiivra).  This  work  has  entirely  per- 
ished.   The  fragment  of  Hesychius,  mentioned  above, 
haa  been  published  under  the  name  of  Cod  inns  by 
Douxa,  Hetdelb.,  1596,  8ro.    Hesychius  also  wrots  • 
an  Onomasticon,  or  Table  of  Men  distinguished  in  the 
various  branches  of  knowledge  (Ilivaf 
ovoftatrruv),  of  which  Suidas  professes  to  have  a  railed 
himself.    We  have  likewise,  under  the  name  of  Hesy- 
chius, a  small  work  entitled  nepi  ruv  mud«'a  diaXaft- 
iravruv  oo+vv,  "  Of  Philosophers  celebrated  for  iheit 
learning."    It  is  nothing  more  than  a  very  careless 
compilation  either  from  Diogenes  I^ertiua,  or  from  the 
lost  Onomasticon  of  the  writer  whom  we  are  at  present 
considering.    It  contains,  however,  some  things  which 
are  not  found  elsewhere,  and  this  serves  to  stamp  a 
certain  value  on  the  work.    The  latest  and  best  edi- 
tion of  these  two  works  is  that  of  Orellius,  Lap*.,  1 820 
8vo.  —  IV.  A  nsrive  of  Jerusalem,  who  died  about 
428  A.D.    He  waa  a  priest,  and  wrote  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal nistory,  which  is  lost  — V.  This  name  was  aVse 
borne  by  many  other  ecclesiastics,  among  when  arc 
reckoned  several  martyrs.    (Consult  Fuhricms,  Btbl 
Grae-,  lib.  6,  c.  5,  snd  the  Prolefomena.  te  Alberti'e 
edition  of  the  Lexicon  of  Hesychius.) 

HrrscaD  (more  commonly  Etkokia),  a  celebra- 
ted country  of  Iuty,  lying  to  the  west  and  north  of  the 
Tiber.    Of  all  the  nations  of  Italy,  none  appear  te 
have  such  clsims  on  our  notice  as  that  of  the  Etru- 
rians.   The  origin  of  this  nation,  however,  was  in- 
volved in  a  degree  of  uncertainty  at  the  time  when 
the  earliest  of  our  ancient  historians  wrote,  which 
was  hardly  to  have  been  expected,  considering  their 
extended  dominion,  their  immemorial  possession  of 
an  alphabet,  the  existence  among  them  of  a  saccr 
dotal  caete,  and  their  acknowledged  superiority  is 
civilization  to  all  their  European  contemporaries  ex 
cept  the  Greeks.    Their  subsequent  history  is  chiefly 
known  from  their  connexion  with  other  nations ;  for, 
never  having  cultivated  their  language  so  as  to  attain 
to  the  possession  of  a  literature,  their  writings  have 
long  since  perished  ;  snd  whst  they  recorded  on  brass 
or  marble  is  far  leas  intelligible  than  the  hieroglyphics 
of  Egypt.    Even  in  sncient  times  it  was  a  disputed 
question  whether  the  Etrurians  were  Petaegi  from 
Greece,  or  Lydiana  from  Asia,  or  indigenoua  in  Italy. 
According  to  Herodotus  (1, 94),  the  Lydisns  ought  to 
be  considered  as  the  parent  stock  of  the  Etrurian  na- 
tion.   The  former  hsd  a  tradition  smong  them,  that  a 
great  famine  arose  in  I.ydis  during  the  reign  of  Atys, 
one  of  their  earliest  kings.    When  it  hsd  lasted  far 
several  years,  it  was  at  length  determined  that  the 
nation  ahould  divide  itself  into  two  parts,  under  the 
respective  command  of  Lydus  and  Tyrrhenos,  the  two 
sons  of  A'./s,  one  of  which  wan  to  migrate,  and  the 
other  to  remain  in  Lydia.    It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Tyr 
rbenua  to  abandon  Lydia  with  the  people  under  his 
charge.    He  accordingly  equipped  a  fleet  at  Smyrna, 
and  set  sail  in  quest  of  a  country  to  settle  in  ;  when, 
after  passing  by  various  countries  and  nations,  be 
finally  arrived  among  the  Umbri,  in  Itsly,  where  h« 
loundcu  several  cities,  wiicn  toe  people,  wno.  ui*« 
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htm,  were  celled  Tyrrhenians,  occupied  ap  U>  the  time 
If  we  divest  the  Lydian  tradition  of 
i  circumstance*  which  are  attached  to 
it,  particularly  those  that  relate  to  the  famine,  which 
may  be  fairly  charged  to  Oriental  hyperbole,  there  still 
remains  the  record  of  an  important  event,  whsU.  ^con- 
sidering the  character  of  the  historian  who  has  handed 
it  down  to  us,  and  the  geographical  information  he 
possessed,  is  certainly  entitled  to  oar  attention,  if  it 
does  not  recommend  itself  to  our  belief.    The  great- 
est argument,  however,  in  favour  of  this  tradition, 
be  allowed  to  consist  in  the  weight  of  testimony 
be  collected  in  support  of  it  from  the  wri- 
ters of  antiquity,  especially  those  of  Rome,  who,  with 
few  exceptions,  seem  to  concur  in  admitting  the  Tact 
of  the  Lydiaa  colony.    (Consult  Virg.,  JEn.t  8,  479, 
et  p**t. — Catull.,  31, 13. — Harat.,  Sat.,  1,  6.— Stat. 
Sile.,  1,3.— IL,  4,4.— Sense.,  ad  Hel*.— Justin,  20. 
1— Vol.  Mat.,  2,4.— PJnl.,  Vit.  Rom.—PUny,Z,  5.) 
— Strabo,  who  has  entered  more  fully  into  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Tyrrhenian  origin,  does  not  seem  to  enter- 
tain any  doubt  of  the  event  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, and  he  quotes  Anticlides,  an  historian  of 
some  authority,  who  reports  that  the  first  Pelasgi 
Killed  in  the  islands  of  Imbros  and  Lemnoe,  and  that 
some  of  them  sailed  with  Tyrrhenus,  the  son  of  Atys, 
to  Italy.    (Strabo,  219.)    In  abort,  the  presumption 
would  appear  so  strong  in  favour  of  this  popular  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  Tyrrbeni,  that  we  might 
consider  the  question  to  be  decided,  were  not  our  at- 
tention called  to  the  opposite  side  by  some  weighty  ob- 
jections, advanced  long  since  by  Dionysiosof  Halicar- 
naasus,  and  farther  strongly  urged  by  some  modern 
of  great  reputation  and  learning.  Dionysius 
to  stand  alone  among  the  writers  of  antiquity 
as  invalidating  the  facts  recorded  by  Herodotus ;  and 
though  his  own  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenians is  evidently  inconsistent  ana  unsatisfactory, 
still  it  must  be  owned  that  his  arguments  tend  greatly 
»o  discredit  the  colony  of  the  Lydian  Tyrrhenus.  He 
nam  tans,  in  tbe  first  place,  that  it  is  fabuloua,  from 
■he  silence  on  so  important  an  event  of  Xanthus  the 
historian  of  Lydis,  a  writer  of  great  research  and  au- 
thority, and  more  ancient  than  Herodotus.  Xantbus 
acknowledges  no  Lydian  prince  of  the  namo  of  Tyr- 
rhenus ;  the  sons  of  Atys,  according  to  him,  wereLy- 
doe  and  Tory  bos,  who  both  remained  in  Asia.  Again, 
Dionysiui  asserts  that  there  was  no  resemblance  to 
be  discovered  either  in  the  religion,  customs,  or  lan- 
of  the  Lydians  and  Tuscans ;  and,  lastly,  from 
scfepeoce  to  be  observed  in  the  various  state- 
ments of  the  genealogy  of  Tyrrhenus  and  the  period 
of  bis  migration,  he  feels  justified  in  rejecting  that 
event  as  a  mere  fiction.    (Ant.  Rom.,  1,30.)  The 
advocates  of  Herodotus,  however,  have  not  been  in- 
timidated by  these  arguments,  but  have  endeavoured 
to  prove  their  insufficiency.    Among  these  may  be 
reckoned  Ryckius  (de  pnmis  Italia  colonis,  c.  6) ; 
li)»hop  Cumberland  ( Connexion  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Antiquities.    Trart.  7,  c.  2) ;  Dempster  (Etrur. 
Regal.,  1,4);  Larcher  (Hitt.  d' Herod.,  vol.  1,  p.) ; 
and  Lanzi  (Saggid,  dec.,  vol.  2,  p.  102).    On  the 
other  hand,  the  reasons  advanced  by  the  Greek  histo- 
rian have  appeared  convincing  to  some  eminent  critics, 
such  as  Cluverius  (Iial.  Antiq.,  vol.  1,  lib.  1,  c.  1) ; 
Frerct  (Mem.  it  PAead.,  vol.  18,  p.  97) ;  and  Heyne 
(Comment..  e\c.,  Nov.  Soe.  God.,  voL  3,  p.  39);  who 
have,  besides,  added  other  objections  to  those  already 
started.    At  length,  in  1826,  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Berlin,  by  proposing  the  Etruscans  as  the  subject  of 
*  prize  essay,  showed  their  opinion  tnat  the  time  was 
come  when  the  scattered  notices  of  the  ancient  writers 
should  be  combined  with  the  discoveries  in  Etruscan 
antiquities  which  the  last  century  brought  to  light,  and 
ihe  historical  truth  separated  from  the  mass  of  contra- 

live  writer*  had 
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buried  it.  Professor  K.  O.  Miiller,  whoso  essay  os> 
tained  the  prize,  had  already  distinguished  himself  bi 
his  Orchomemu  und  die  Minyer  ("  Orchomenu*  sn» 
theMinyana"),  and  Dorier  ("The  Dorians"),  two  work* 
in  which  an  extraordinary  extent  of  reading  in  archae- 
ology and  ancierft  literature  is  united  to  great  sagacity 
in  reconstructing  from  its  fragments  the  ruined  edifice 
of  eaaly  Greek  history.  The  dissertation  on  tbe  Etru- 
rians forms  in  every  respect  a  suitable  accompaniment 
to  these.— We  have  already  remarked,  that  even  in 
ancient  times  it  was  a  disputed  question,  whether  the 
Etruscans  were  Pelasgi  from  Greece,  or  Lydians  from 
Asia,  or  indigenous  in  Italy;  and  that  the  moderns 
had  added  more  than  an  equal  number  to  the  hypothe- 
ses of  the  ancients.  Thus  some  have  supposed  that 
the  Etrurians  might  be  descended  from  the  Egyptians 
(Bonarotti,  ad  Monum.) ;  others,  from  tbo  Canaanitea 
(Maffei,  Rag-ion.  delli  Itali  pnmilin,  p.  218,  scqq  — 
i,  Com 


Mazocchi,  Comment,  in  Tab.  Herod.,  p.  15,  dec.) ; 
others,  from  tbe  Phoenicians  (Steinton,  de  Ling.  Etru* 
net  regalia  Vernocula,  Oxon.,  1738) ;  others  again 
contended  for  their  Celtic  origin  (Pelloutier,  Hut.  des 
CeUes,  lib.  1,  p.  178.— Bardetti,  deiprimi  abtt.  d'ltal., 
vol.  1).  Freret  ascribed  it  to  the  Recti  (Mem,  de 
VAead,,6cc  ,vi>\.  18) ;  Hervas  to  the  ancient  Csntabri 
(Idea  del  Unterto,  vol.  17,  c.  4)  ;  while  some  again 
gave  up  all  hope  of  arriving  at  any  certain  conclusion 
in  this  puzzlingejuestion,  and  seemed  to  consider  it  as 
one  of  those  historical  problems  which  must  for  ever 
remain  without  a  solution.  Mullens  theory  appears 
ingenious  and  plausible.  He  admits  a  primitive  pop- 
ulation of  Etruria,  whom  he  calls,  after  Dionysius,  the 
Rasena,  on  whose  origin  be  does  not  decide,  but 
thinks  there  are  grounds  for  assuming,  that  these  were 
mingled  with  a  body  of  Pelasgian  colonists  from  the 
coast  of  Lydia.  We  find  in  Greece  a  people  bearing 
the  name  of  Pelasgian  Tyrrheni,  driven  from  Bceotia 
by  the  Dorian  migration,  appearing  as  fugitives  in 
Athens,  and  thence  betaking  themselves  to  Lemnoe, 
Imbros,  and  Samolhrace,  whore,  as  well  as  on  Mount 
Athos.  tbey  remained  in  the  historic  times.  The 
name  Tyrrhenian  is  spplied  to  the  Etrurians  in  Hesiod 
(Theog.,  1015),  and,  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Bacchus, 
to  this  people  of  the  -Egean.  That  they  were  not  the 
Tyrrhenians  of  Italy  by  whom  the  god  was  carried  ofl 
is  evident ;  the  pirates  intended  to  carry  him  to  Egypt 
or  to  Cyprus,  not  to  Italy  ;  and  from  other  sources  it 
appears  that  the  mythus  was  a  Naxisn  legend.  Ovid 
(Met.,  3,  577,  seqq.)  relates  it  at  great  length,  and 
represents  tbe  Tyrrhenians  as  Msnmians.  Now,  on 
the  coast  of  Maeonia  or  Lydia  there  was  a  place  named 
Tiyjpo,  from  which  Miiller  deduces  the  name  Tyrrhe- 
nian ;  in  all  probability  radically  tbe  aame  with  Tor- 
rhebian,  the  name  borne  by  the  southern  district  of 
Lydia..  He  is  inclined,  however,  to  consider  tbe  peo- 
ple, to  whom,  from  tbew  occupation  of  Tvjtba,  the 
name  Tyrrhenian  was  given,  not  as  Lydians,  but  as 
Pelasgmns,  who  settled  for  a  time  on  this  part  of  the 
coast,  and  having  thence  acquired  their  name,  and 
made  it  notorious  by  their  piracies  in  the  vEgean. 
migrated  firat  lo  the  Malean  promontory,  and  then  to 
Etruria  In  deriving  them,  however,  immediately 
from  the  Pelaagiana  who  came  from  Attica  to  Lemnoe 
and  Imbrex,  and  thence  to  Lydia,  he  seems  to  embar- 
rass bis  hypothesis  with  an  unnecessary  difficulty.  He 
himself  makes  the  worship  of  the  phallic  Hermes  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  Polasgi  in  Attica  and  the  islands ; 
yet  of  this  he  admits  that  hardly  a  trace  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Etrurian  religion.  It  is  remarkable  how  late  is 
the  application  of  the  name  Pelasgian  to  tbe  Tyrrhe- 
nians. Herodotus  not  only  never  calls  them  so,  but 
even  bv  referring  to  the  Crestonians,  who  live  above 
the  Tyrrhenians,  for  a  proof  of  what  the  Polasgic  lan- 
guage was,  ho  seems  to  imply  that  the  Tyrrhenians 
themselves  were,  in  his  view,  not  Pelasgians  ;  else 
why  not  take  them  at  once  for  his  iPuttratinn  J  Me 
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■neient  author  describes  the  Tyrrhenian*  of  Ly  iia  as 
Pelasgians  from  Attica  and  the  islands.    The  gene- 
alogy of  Herodotus  from  the  Lydia  u  authors  makes 
Tyrrhenus  a  son  of  Atys,  king  of  Lydia ;  in  that  given 
•n  Dionysius  without  the  author's  name,  Lydus  and 
ryrrbenus  axe  brothers  ;  in  that  of  Xanthus  the  brotb- 
srs  are  called  Lydus  and  Tory  bus  or  Torrhubus,  i.  e., 
according  to  Miiller,  Tyrrhenus.    WhichoTer  of  these 
«9  argue  from,  it  appears  very  improbable  that  the 
li'ieago  of  a  band  of  Pelasgtan  pirates,  who  had  settled 
•a  the  coasts  of  Lydia,  should  have  been  carried  up 
to  the  ancient  kings  or  gods  of  the  country ;  sod  that, 
too,  not  by  the  Greeks,  but  by  the  Lydiane  themselves. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  the 
Tyrrhenians  were  much  more  intimately  connected 
wHk  the  Lydian  population  than  MuUer's  account  of 
hem  supposes.    Niebuhr  makes  the  Mceonians  (the 
Homeric  name  for  the  Lydisns)  to  be  Pelasgians,  ar- 
|ui«g  from  the  name  of  their  stronghold,  Larisaa, 
arhi<%  is  found  in  all  countries  occupied  by  Pelasgians; 
MisV*r  represents  them  as  wholly  different,  alleging 
mat  <o  ancient  author  calls  the  Mceonians  Pelasgians. 
Thi»  >s  true  ;  but  they  make  the  Tyrrhenians  Mceoni- 
sns  i      also  Pelasgians,  and  therefore  imply,  though 
they  iY  not  assert,  the  identity  of  the  people  who  bore 
these  ta  re  names.    The  whole  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
appears  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Pclasgi,  or  na- 
tions dilaring  from  them  only  in  narsV  Menecrates 
(ap.  Strab  ,  571)  related,  that  the  Pclasgi  had  occu- 
pied the  whole  of  Ionia,  from  Mycale  northward,  and  ] 
the  adjacent  islands ;  the  Carians,  the  Leleges,  and  j 
the  Caucones,  the  Trojans,  and  Mysians,  were  of  the  [ 
same  race,  and  also  allied  to  the  Lydians,  as  appears 
from  the  gcnoalogy  given  by  Herodotus  (1, 171).  The 
Greeks  themselves  sttnbute  the  Pelasgic  population 
of  Asia  Minor  to  colonies  sent  from  Greece  or  from 
the  islands  ;  but  their  accounts  of  colonies  before  the 
Homeric  age,  being  founded  on  no  contemporary  au- 
thority, must  generally  bo  regarded  as  histories!  hy- 
potheses, chiefly  grounded  upon  similarity  of  names, 
which  may  often  be  more  rationally  explained  from 
other  causes.    It  is,  however,  by  no  means  probable 
that  the  Lydians  were  wholly  a  Pelasgic  people.  The 
phenomena  of  the  history  of  Asia  Minor  are  moat 
easily  solved  by  the  supposition  that  a  nation  of  Syr- 
ian origin  was  mingled  in  its  two  principal  districts, 
Lydia  and  Phrygia,  with  another  nearly  allied  to  the 
Greeks.    The  Mosaic  genealogy  of  nations  (Gen.,  10, 
23)  assigns  a  Semitic  origin  to  the  Lydians  ;  while  it 
refers  most  of  the  tribes  of  Asia  Minor,  along  with  the 
Greeks,  to  the  stock  of  Japheth.    The  mythology  of 
Lydia,  the  basis,  as  usual,  of  its  dynasties  of  kings, 
betrays  its  Syrian  as  well  as  Grecian  affinities.  Their 
deities  'Arrve  or  'Art*  (the  same  as  Udirac,  He*.), 
and  Ma,  father  and  mother,  bare  probably  given  their 
name  to  the  Atyadee  and  the  Mceonians ;  and  their  j 
worship  is  clearly  the  same  with  that  of  the  Syrian 
goddess,  who  was  variously  denominated  Atargatis, 
Derceto,  Semiramis,  Rhea,  Juno,  and  Venus.    The  | 
chief  seat  of  her  worship  at  Hicrapolis,  was  the  resort 
of  the  people  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  Ascalon,  in  Phoe- 
nicia, appears  to  have  been  considered  as  a  colony  of 
the  Lydians  (Stepk.  Byz.,  $.  v.)  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  the  traditions  of  the  great  goddess  were  in 
a  peculiar  manner  connected  with  this  place.    In  the 
fist  of  the  kings  of  Troy,  whose  names  are  generally 
of  Grecian  etymology,  the  Oriental  name  of  Assara- 
cus  points  to  a  mixture  of  Oriental  mythology  ;  and 
this  remark  is  still  more  applicable  to  the  genealogy 
of  the  Heraclid  kings  of  Lydia,  in  which  Greek  and 
Assyrian  personages  arc  so  strongly  mixed,  Hercules, 
Alcasus,  Belus,  Ninus,  Agron.    (Herod.,  1,  7.)  If, 
then,  the  Lydians  were  a  people  partly  Asiatic,  partly 
allied  to  tho  Greeks,  there  is  really  no  contradiction 
between  those  historisns  who  call  the  Tyrrhenians 
lydians,  and  thoae  who  spetk  of  Tyrrhenian  Pelas- 
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gians.   The  settlement  of  the  Tyrrhenians  at  Majea, 
on  their  progress  from  Lydia  to  Italy,  rests  on  very 
slight  grounds.    A  passage,  namely,  in  the  coramec- 
tator  Lactantiusor  Lutatiuson  Statins  (Tac&.,  4,  224 J, 
whoicails  the  inventor  of  the  Tyrrhenian  trumpet  Ma- 
leusfcsisat  the  resemblance  between  the  Tuscan  mad 
the  Isydisn  or  Phrygian  music,  really  adds  consider*, 
bis  weight  to  the  other  arguments  in  tavour  of  the 
Orisatalcolonixation  of  Etruria.    The  musical  instrn 
men t  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  heroic  and  Homeric  age, 
was  the  lyre  ;  the  flute  was  unknown,  or,  at  least*  no*, 
in  use.    It  has  been  long  since  remarked  that  Home  - 
mentions  the  o»?.dc  only  in  two  passages  (17.,  10,13; 
18, 496).    In  the  first  of  these  he  is  describing  the 
nightly  noise  of  the  Trojan  camp,  and  the  Villoison 
scholiast  observes,  that  these  instruments  were  known 
only  to  the  Barbarians.    This  observation, 
limited,  is  not  contradicted  by  the  other  pa 
which  youths  are  represented  as  dancing  at  a  wedding 
to  the  sound  of  lyres  and  flutes.    To  ssy  nothing  of 
the  suspicions  which  have  been  entertained,  that  the 
description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  of  which  this  is 
s  part,  is  not  of  the  same  age  with  the  rest  of  the 
Iliad,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  Greeks  of  Ionia  may 
have  employed  the  flute-players  of  Lydia  or  Phrygia  at 
their  festivities  ;  or,  should  it  be  supposed  that  in  the 
days  of  Homer  the  use  of  the  flute  was  familiar  to 
the  Ionian*  themselves,  the  entire  absence  of  all  men- 
tion of  it  in  the  Odyssey  shows  that  in  Greece  itself 
it  had  not  yet  been  introduced.    It  came  in  there 
along  with  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  which,  whatever 
may  have  been  its  remoter  origin,  certainly  passe  J 
from  Lydia  and  Phrygia  to  Thrace,  and  thence  into 
southern  Greece,  devouring  with  its  stormy  inn  sic  the 
feebler  notes  of  the  tyre.    The  double  flute,  of  which 
the  left  hand  played  a  treble  to  the  bass  of  the  right 
hand,  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (1,  7)  under  the 
name  of  aihbc  ivdpeioe  and  ywauulue,  as  used  by 
the  Lydisns  in  war.    Now  the  double  flute,  as  we 
know  both  from  ancient  authors  and  from  monuments 
(Inghirarm,  Monumtnti  Etruschi,  pt.  3.  pi.  20;  pt.  2. 
pi.  96),  wss  in  use  among  the  Etrurians ;  snd  the  Ro- 
mans not  only  borrowed  their  flute-music  from  them, 
but  generally  employed  at  sacrifices  and  festive  dances 
a  Tuscan  flute-player.  (Compare  Virg.,  Georg. ,  2, 1 93. 
—Ooidy  A.  A.,  1,  111.)    It  is  very  improbable  that 
such  a  coincidence  between  the  Etruscan  and  Asiatic 
customs  should  bo  accidental ;  and  no  more  probable 
explsnation  of  it  can  be  given  than  that  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians were  really  a  colony  of  Pclasgi  from  Lydia. 
They  were  probably  not  numerous,  compared  with 
the  Ra sense,  whom  tbey  found  in  possession  of  the 
country ;  and  hence,  though  some  of  their  arts  were 
communicated  to  the  nation  among  whom  they  settled, 
they  were  soon  so  completely  absorbed  in  it,  that  the 
language  of  Etruria  bore  no  traces  either  of  a  Greek 
or  a  Lydian  mixture.    The  adoption  of  a  atory  of  a 
Lydian  origin  by  no  means  requires  that  we  should 
reject  the  accounts  of  migrations  of  Pelasgi  from  Thes- 
saly,  and  from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Adriatic  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Po,  which  we  find  in  other  writers 
on  Etrurian  history.    Professor  Miiller  thus  sums  np 
this  part  of  his  researches  :  "  It  remains,  then,  that  we 
regard  the  Tuscan  nation  as  an  original  and  peculiar 
people  of  Italy  ;  their  language  is  widely  ouTereni 
from  the  Greek;  the  names  of  their  gods  are  not 
those  which  we  find  among  the  earliest  Greeks  whotr 
we  call  Pelasgi,  and  which  passed  from  them  to  the 
Hellenes ;  there  is  much,  too,  in  the  doctrine  of  thcil 
priests  entirely  foreign  to  the  Greek  theology.  Bu> 
it  appears  to  hsve  been  the  fste  of  this  nation,  whicl 
never  displayed  any  independent  civilisation,  but  only 
adopted  that  of  the  Greeks,  to  have  been  indebted  foi 
its  first  impulse  towards  improvement  to  a  Greek,  or, 
st  best,  half-Greek  tribe.    The  Tuscans  themselves 
in  their  native  legends,  referred  their  polity  and  ciwli- 
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i  to  tb*  maritime  town  Tarquinii,  and  the  hero 
Tarchon,  both  probably  only  variatioDS  of  the  name 
Tyrrheni.   Here  it  was  that  the  much-dreaded  Pelas- 
gians  of  Lydia  lauded  and  settled,  bringing  with  them 
the  ana  they  had  acquired  at  borne  or  on  their  way. 
rot  the  first  time  the  barbarous  land  saw  men  covered 
with  brass  array  themselves  for  battle  to  the  aound  of 
the  trumpet ;  here  first  tkey  beard  the  loud  sound  of 
the  Lydc-Phrygian  flute  accompanying  the  sacrifice, 
ind  perhaps  witnessed  for  the  first  time  the  rapid 
course  of  the  fifty-oared  ship.   As  the  Jegend,  in  its 
propagation  from  mouth  to  mouth,  swells  beyond  all 
bounds,  the  whole  glory  of  the  Tuscan  name,  even 
that  which  did  not  properly  belong  to  the  colonists, 
attached  itself  to  the  name  of  Tarchon,  the  disciple 
of  Tagea,  as  the  author  of  a  new  and  better  era  in  the 
history  of  Erruria.   The  neighbouring  Umbrians  and 
Latins  named  the  nation,  which  from  this  time  began 
to  increase  and  diffuse  itself,  not  from  the  primitive 
inhabitants,  but  from  these  new  settlers.    For  since, 
in  the  Eugubine  tables,  Trusce  occurs  along  with 
Tutcem  and  Tuscer,  it  is  impossible  not  to  conclude, 
that  from  the  root  TUR  have  been  formed  Trusicus, 
Tnucus,  Tuscus ;  as  from  the  root  OP,  Opscus  and 
(hems;  so  that  Tvfyijvoi  or  Tvpanvot,  and  Tusci, 
are  only  the  Aaiatic  and  Italic  forms  of  one  and  the 
time  name."    (Etrusker,  vol.  1,  p.  100.)   The  time 
of  such  a  colonization  can,  of  course,  only  be  fixed  by 
approximation.    Miiller  supposes  it  to  have  coincided 
with  the  Ionic  migration,  ana  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  it    The  Umbrians  were  powerful  in  the  land  of 
winch  the  new  colonists  took  possession,  and  long 
wan  must  have  been  carried  on  with  them  before 
they  were  dispossessed  of  the  three  hundred  towns 
which  Pliny  (3,  19)  eays  they  once  held  in  the  coun- 
try afterward  called  Etruria    To  the  south  the  Etru- 
rians extended  themselves  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
and  even  beyond  it  into  Latium,  as  the  nsme  of  Tus- 
enjum  proves.    According  to  their  own  traditions,  the 
•ame  Tarchon  who  founded  the  twelve  cities  of  Etru- 
ria led  a  colony  serosa  the  Apennines  and  founded 
twelve  other  cities.    Of  such  s  tradition,  the  historian 
can  receive  no  more  than  the  fact,  that  Etruria,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Po,  was  colonized  from  the  southern 
Emma.    Bologna,  anciently  Felsina,  which  stands 
where  the  Apennines  descend  into  the  fertile  plaina 
which  border  the  Po,  was  probably  the  first  of  these 
as  it  is  called  by  Pliny  (3,  20),  "prinecps 
Etruria  .-"  the  names  of  most  of  the  others 
are  uncertain.    A  stone,  with  an  Etruscan  inscription, 
has  been  found  (hunzt,  vol.  2,  p.  649)  as  far  to  the 
we < ward  as  Alessandria.    Atria  and  Spina,  near  the 
month  of  the  Po,  were  certainly  Tuscan  cities,  and 
very  important  from  their  commerce  with  the  Adriatic ; 
but  the  foundation  of  both  was  claimed  for  the  Pclas- 
g!2iis  of  Thessaly  or  the  followers  of  Diomede.  The 
same  story  of  twelve  colonies  is  repeated  in  reference 
to  the  settlement  of  the  Etruscans  in  Campania.  Miil- 
ler supposes  these  to  be  really  colonies  from  Etruria, 
is  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Niebuhr,  who  thinks 
they  were  founded  by  Pelasgian  Tyrrhenians,  con- 
founded with  the  Etruscans  from  identity  of  name. 
At  all  events,  the  amount  of,  Etruscan  population  in 
Csmpania  cannot  have  been  great,  since  the  Oscan 
language,  not  the  Etruscan,  prevailed  there  ;  and  not 
a  single  Etruscan  inscription  has  been  found  in  this 
whole  district.    This  land  of  luxurious  indulgence 
appears  to  have  exerted  its  usual  influence  on  the 
Etruscans,  and  they  yielded  the  possession  of  it  with 
JittJe  resistance  to  the  Sammies,  who  poured  down 
from  the  hills  on  the  fertile  plaina  of  Campania.  In 
their  Italian  settlement,  the  Tyrrhenians  appear  to 
hare  retained  long  the  practice  of  piracy,  which  had 
nude  their  name  notorious  in  the  Grecian  seas ;  in- 
deed, it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  decide  whether  the 


the  iEgcan.  Possessing  harbours  on  both  seas,  they 
maintained  the  command  of  both,  and  made  them- 
selves formidable  not  only  to  merchant  ahipa  by  theii 
corsairs,  but  to  the  naval  powers  by  their  armaments. 
To  their  predominance  in  the  lower  sea,  Miiller  at. 
tributes  the  circumstance,  that  the  Greeks,  while  they 
had  numerous  coloniea  on  the  eaatern  and  southern 
coasts  of  Sicily,  hsd  only  one,  Himera,  on  the  north, 
as  late  as  the  age  of  Tbucydides.  Indeed,  the  dread 
of  the  Etruscans  long  prevented  the  Greeks  from  pass- 
ing the  straits  of  Khegium  with  their  ships ;  and  il 
was  not  till  the  rise  of  the  naval  power  of  the  Pbo- 
ciana  that  either  the  Adriatic  or  Tyrrhene  aeaa  were 
well  explored  by  them.  Rivalry  soon  followed  ;  bot'j 
nations  endeavoured  to  possess  themselves  of  Corsica ; 
and  the  Etruscans,  being  joined  by  the  Carthaginians, 
fought  a  desperate  battle  with  their  Phociar.  antago- 
nists, in  which  victory  ultimately  aided  with  the  latter. 
They  were  equally  unfortunate  in  their  naval  wars 
with  the  Doriana  of  Cntdoa  and  Rhodes,  who  had 
made  a  settlement  on  the  island  of  Lipara  •  In  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  a  consecrated  offering  of  the  Ltpe- 
reans  was  seen  at  Delphi,  made  from  the  spoils  of  the 
Tyrrhenians.  Another  trophy  of  the  victory  of  the 
Greeks  over  them  has  been  brought  to  light  in  our 
own  times.  In  the  year  474  B.C.,  the  people  of  Cu- 
mss,  in  Campania,  being  engaged  in  war  with  the  Tyr 
rhenians,  called  in  the  aid  of  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
by  whom  they  were  totally  defeated  ;  and  Greece,  aa 
Pindar  says  (Pylh  ,  1,72),  was  delivered  from  slavery. 
In  1817,  a  brazen  helmet  waa  discovered  among  the 
ruins  of  Olympia,  with  an  inscription  to  the  following 
effect :  "  Hiero,  son  of  Dinomecs,  and  the  Syracusans 
(consecrate)  to  Jupiter,  Tyrrhenian  (arms)  from  Cu- 
mas."  Two  other  helmets  without  inscriptions,  but  no 
doubt  part  of  the  same  votive  offering,  were  found  at 
the  same  time.  (Boeckh,  Corp.  Inxcrtpt.,  1,  34. — Id. 
ad  Prod.,  vol.  1,  p.  224.)— In  opposition  to  the  theory 
of  Miiller,  however,  another  one  haa  been  advocated, 
with  hia  usual  ability  and  learning,  by  the  celebrated 
Niebuhr.  He  makes  the  name  Tyrseni  or  Tyrrheni, 
in  Italy,  to  have  belonged  originally  and  properly  to 
the  Pelasgian  population,  and  the  Etruscans  to  have 
come  in  from  the  Rhetian  Alps,  and  to  have  conquer- 
ed the  previous  inhsbitants.  These  new-comers  he 
mokes  to  have  been  the  Rasenee  of  Diunysius,  where- 
as Miiller,  it  will  be  remembered,  considers  the  Ra- 
sena to  have  formed  the  primitive  population  of  the 
land,  and  to  have  been  conquered  by  the  Tyrrheni. 
In  reply  to  the  question  that  very  naturally  presents 
itself,  why,  if  the  Etruscans  were  a  foreign  and  distinct 
race,  the  Greek  writers,  nevertheless,  invariably  called 
them  7V#ent,  and  Etruria  Tyrsema,  Niebuhr  re- 
marks, that  the  Etruscans  had  no  more  title  to  the 
name  of  Tyrsenisns,  than  the  Engliah  to  ths*  of  Brit- 
one,  or  the  Spanish  Creoles  to  that  of  Mexicans  or 
Peruviana :  the  strange  name  was  acquired  in  all  these 
cases,  according  to  him,  in  precisely  the  same  way. 
The  whole  theory  is  undoubtedly  a  very  plausible 
one ;  but  the  difficulties  with  which  it  is  encumbered 
are  so  numerous,  that  we  cannot  hesitate  to  yield  an 
assent  to  the  more  rational  view  taken  by  Miiller  of 
this  interesting  but  difficult  subject.  (Consult  Nie- 
buhr, Rom.  Hut.,  vol.  1,  p.  82,  stqq.,  and  89,  ed.  2,  p. 
38  and  108,  ed.  3— flu/,  of  Rome,  p.  78,  Libr.  Vs 
Knoai.) 

Domestic  Manners,  National  Character,  dfc.,  of  ths 
Etrurians. 

It  ia  not  an  easy  task  to  paint  the  domestic  manners 
and  national  character  of  a  people  who  have  transmit- 
ted no  living  imsge  of  themselves  to  posterity  in  lite- 
rary compositions.  The  basis  of  the  national  prosper- 
ity of  the  Etrurians  was  agriculture,  to  which  tbeii 
soil  snd  climate  were  well  adapted,  and  which  has  al> 
in  Tuscany,  when  the  beneficence  oi 
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nature  has  not  be^n  counteracted  by  misgovernment 
and  absurd  legislation.  Bat  Etruna  was  not,  like 
Campania,  a  land  of  apontaneoua  fertility ;  the  industry 
sod  ingenuity  of  man  were  required  to  adapt  cultivation 
to  the  various  qualities  of  the  land,  and  to  curb  toe  in* 
undations  of  the  Po  in  the  provinces  on  the  Adriatic. 
Their  primitive  manners  were  simple  ;  the  clistatT  of 
Tanaquil  was  long  preserved  in  toe  temple  of  Sancus 
at  Rome ;  and  a  passage  of  Juvenal  (6,  288)  seems  to 
imply,  that  in  domestic  industry  and  virtue  them  was 
a  close  resemblance  between  the  Tuscan  and  the  Ro- 
man nations  in  early  times.  Their  extensive  con- 
quests, and  bold  and  skilful  navigation,  are  a  snificient 
proof  of  the  energy  of  their  national  character.  But 
when  commerce  and  conquests  in  Southern  Italy  bad 
placed  in  their  reach  the  means  of  indulgence,  they 
seized  upon  them  with  the  avidity  of  a  half-barbarous 
people :  and  luxury,  instead  of  being  the  handmaid  of 
refinement  and  elegance,  ministered  to  vsin  splendour 
and  sensual  voluptuousness.  Diodorus  (5,  40)  de- 
scribes, from  Posidonius,  their  tables  loaded  twice  a 
day  (which,  to  abstemious  Greeks,  seemed  the  excess 
of  gluttony),  their  embroidered  draperies,  their  drink- 
ing-vessels  of  gold  and  ailvor,  and  their  boats  of  slaves. 
Atneneus  gives  much  darker  shades  to  his  picture  of 
the  corruption  of  manners  produced  by  wealth  expend- 
ed wholly  in  the  gratification  of  the  senses.  That  the 
epithets  of  pinguts  and  obctut,  which  the  Romans  ap- 
plied to  the  Etruscans,  were  not  wholly  suggested  by 
national  malice,  is  evident  from  the  recumbent  figures 
on  the  covers  of  the  sarcophagi.  From  the  Etruscans 
the  Romans  borrowed  their  combats  of  gladiators.  It 
should  seem,  however,  that  the  horrible  practice  of  in- 
troducing them  at  banquets  belonged  chiefly  to  the 
Etrurians  of  Campania,  and  especially  to  Capua;  the 
locus  of  all  the  vices  which  spring  from  luxury,  neither 
softened  by  humanity  nor  refined  by  taste.  Of  tbe 
Ctrurian  music  we  have  spoken  in  mentioning  the 
proofs  of  their  Lydian  origin.  It  was  almost  the  only 
branch  of  art  in  which  invention  is  attributed  to  them 
Of  the  ancients ;  and  even  here  the  invention  related 
only  to  the  instrument ;  we  read  of  no  mood  ascribed 
to  them.  Their  celebrity,  both  in  this  and  the  plastic 
art,  was  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  their  being  the 
neighbours  of  a  people  whose  genius  was  so  decidedly 
averse  from  both  as  that  of  the  Romans ;  who,  till  they 
became  acquainted  with  tbe  Greeks,  derived  all  the 
decorative  part  of  their  system  of  public  and  private 
life  from  the  Etrurians.  We  have  no  historical  means 
of  determining  whether  tbe  Etrurians  borrowed  from 
the  Greeks  their  successive  improvements  in  sculpture 
and  statuary,  or  proceeded  in  an  independent  track : 
the  fact  which  we  shall  Dare  to  produce  respecting 
their  alphabet,  renders  the  former  supposition  more 
probable.  If  this  communication  existed,  it  was  only 
to  a  certain  point ;  the  Tuscan  style  in  art  always  bore 
a  resemblance  to  that  of  Egypt,  and  their  most  perfect 
works  had  that  rigidity,  and  want  of  varied  and  living 
expression,  which  characterized  Grecian  sculpture  be- 
fore Phidiss  had  fired  his  imagination  with  Homer's  de- 
scription of  Jupiter  and  Minerva,  or  Praxiteles  had 
imbodted  in  marb.c  his  vision  of  the  Queen  of  Beauty. 
In  all  that  department  of  art,  or  the  contrary,  in  which 
mechauiom  without  mind  may  attain  perfection,  tbe 
£trunans  were  Utile  inferior  to  the  Greeks  themselves. 
An  Athenian  poet  (up.  A  then.,  1,  38)  celebrated  their 
works  in  metal  as  the  best  of  their  kind ;  alluding 
probably  to  their  drinking-vesscls  and  lamps,  candelabra 
ind  tripod*.  Tbe  religion  of  the  Greeks  lent  a  pow- 
erful aid  in  perfecting  the  plastic  art ;  that  of  the  Etru- 
rians, as  far  as  it  was  peculiar  to  them,  had  nothing  to 
impregnate  the  native  fancy  of  the  artist,  or  to  exalt 
his  conceptions  to  sublimity.  They  appear  to  have 
held  an  opinion,  which  we  find  both  in  the  Northern 
and  Hindu  theology,  that  tbe  gods  themselves  were 
ver  which  they  presided,  tbe 


of  a  power  exerted  only  at  long  intervals  in  tbe  pro- 
duction of  being,  and  absorbing  into  itself  all  that  it 
had  produced,  to  create  again.  The  svmbols  of 
power  were  tbe  Da  invoiistt  of  Etrurian  * 
whose  names  were  unknown,  and  who  were  not 
jecte  of  popular  worship;  of  tbem  Jupi^r  himself 
asked  counsel .  the  Du  Comanlu,  twelve  m  number, 
six  of  either  sex,  presided  over  tbe  existing  order  of 
things,  and  received  homage  and  sacrifice.  Their  in- 
tervention in  human  affairs  was  chiefly  manifested  in 
omens  of  impending  evil,  to  be  averted  by  gloomy,  and 
often  cruel  expiations.  If  morality  may  have  gained 
something  by  tbe  Etrurian  religion's  having  furnished 
nothing  answering  to  the  sportive,  bat  licentious  my- 
thology of  the  Greeks,  poetry  and  art  undoubtedly  suf- 
fered. Tbe  same  want  of  lively  and  cheerful  imagina- 
tion characterized  their  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul:  their  subterranean  world  was  a  Tanaxua 
without  an  Elysium.  Nowhere  was  superstition  ro> 
completely  to  system  The  regions  of  tbe 
fere  divided  and  subdivided  according  to  the 
Etrurian  discipline,  that  every  portent  might  have  its 
accurate  interpretation ;  the  phenomena  of  tbe  au no- 
sphere,  especially  thunder  and  lightning,  were  observed 
and  classed  with  a  minuteness  which  might  have  for- 
ii  1811  eu  ine  ruuiments  oi  a  rcicnce,  nau  inc  onscrvcrs 
been  philosophers  instead  of  priests ;  but  which,  in 
fact,  only  augmented  the  subservience  of  the  multitude 
to  those  who  claimed  the  exclusive  knowledge  of  the 
methods  by  which  tbe  gods  might  be  propitiated,  ft 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  philosophy,  in  the  Grecian 
sense  of  the  word,  free  speculation  on  man.  nature,  and 
providence,  combining  its  results  into  a  system,  was 
unknown  in  Etroria.  Some  practical  knowledge  of 
the  lawa  of  nature  cannot  be  denied  to  a  people  who 
executed  such  works  in  architecture  and  hydraulics 
as  tbe  Etruscans ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  the  dis- 
covery or  demonstration  of  a  single  scientific  truth  can 
be  claimed  for  tbem.  The  form  of  the  Etrurian 
government,  in  which  the  aaroc  order  were  both 
toe  racy  and  priesthood,  effectually  prevented  the  i 
of  the  nation  from  expending  itself  in  its  nstnral 
growth.    To  the  Ltuumones,  an  hereditary  nobility, 
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were  to  observe ;  and  they  kept  to  themselves  the 
knowledge  of  this  system,  with  the  power  of  applying 
it  as  they  thought  best  for  perpetuating  their  own  mo- 
nopoly. In  their  civil  capacity,  the  Lucumones  form- 
ed the  ruling  body  in  all  tbe  cities  of  Etruria.  In  ear- 
lier times  we  read  of  kingv,  not  of  the  whole  country, 
but  of  separate  states,  whose  power,  no  doubt,  was 
greatly  narrow  ?d  by  that  of  the  aristocracy  ;  but  they 
disappear  after  a  time  altogether,  as  from  the  Grecian 
and  Koman  history ;  while  no  body  corresponding  to 
the  jAebo  arose  to  represent  the  popular  element  of 
the  constitution.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  tbe  exact  rela- 
tion of  the  great  body  of  the  ruling  caste.  Muller  in- 
clines to  the  opinion,  that  the  cultivators  »f  tbe  soil 
were  chiefly  bondsmen  to  the  land-owners,  as  the  Pe- 
ru" si  a:  in  Thessaly,  and  the  Helots  in  Sparta.  That 
such  a  class  existed  in  Etruria  is  certain ;  that  it  in- 
cludes so  large  a  proportion  of  the  people  is  not  prob- 
able ;  snd  the  only  argument  adduced  in  support  of  H 
is  the  very  doubtful  assumption  that  tbe  clients  at 
Rome  were  bondsmen  of  tbe  patricians.  Unquef  tion 
ably  the  Etrurian  aristocracy  kept  the  lower  orders  in 
political  subjection,  and  the  nation  was  thus  prevented 
from  rising  to  that  eminence  to  which  it  might  have 
attained ;  but  its  general  prosperity  is  a  proof  that  the 
government  was  not  tyrannically  exercised.  The 
spirit  of  democracy  appears  not  even  to  have  stirred, 
so  as  to  awaken  tbe  fears  of  the  ruling  caste,  end  lead 
them  to  seventy.  The  insurrections  of  which  wc  read 
arc  especially  attributed  to  the  slaves.  Etruria  was 
fertile  in  corn,  especially  in  apell,  the  for  or  a/it*  of 
;  of  which  the  meal  famished  lb*  puis, 
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m «•  the  ancient  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  all 
Ibis  part  of  Italy;  and  agriculture  formed  the  moat 
honourable  occupation.  The  iron-mines  of  lira,  now 
Elba,  arid  others  on  the  mainland  of  Etruria  connected 
with  them,  furnished  a  richer  supply,  and  of  a  purer 
quality  than  any  other  in  the  ancient  world ;  the  same 
island  produced  the  copper  for  their  coinage,  and  for 
their  works  in  brass. 

Work*  of  Art,  Antiquities,  dr.,  of  the  Etrurians. 

Enough  remains  of  Etruscan  art  to  justify  what  an- 
cient authors  have  said  of  the  population,  wealth,  and 
luxury  of  this  people.  The  walla  of  their  cities  rarely 
exhibit  that  gigantic  apecies  of  dike-building  which  has 
been  called  the  Cyclopean  architecture,  and  which  is 
found  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  towna  of  Latium  and  Ssmnium. 
Micali  considers  the  walls  of  Cosa  as  the  only  specimen 
to  Etruria  of  the  Cyclopean  manner ;  but  if  the  cri- 
terion be  the  use  of  polygonal  masses  of  stone  without 
eement,  instead  of  parallelopipedal,  the  plate  (pi.  12) 
which  be  has  given  of  the  gate  and  wall  of  Signium 
;'Segni)  shows  that  it  partakes  of  the  character  of  this 
class.  But,  in  general,  they  built  their  walls,  as  may 
se  seen  at  Volterra,  Populonia,  and  Rusells,  of  vast 
blocks  of  parallelopi pedal  form,  which  their  own  weight 
retained  in  their  places,  without  the  use  of  mortar. 
The  gate  of  Segni,  before  mentioned,  shows  something 
of  the  earliest  attempt  at  constructing  an  arch,  by 
the  gradual  approximation  of  the  stoneo  which  form 


Etruria  does  not  exhibit  any  specimens 
of  the  mode  of  building  practised  in  the  trsasaries  of 
Atreus  and  Minyas,  in  which  the  walls  of  a  circular 
building  converge  so  as  to  meet  at  the  top  in  the  firm 
of  a  beehive.  A  recent  traveller,  Delia  Marmora,  haa 
discovered  several  of  this  kind  in  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia. We  are  indebted  for  by  far  the  most  numerous 
of  our  Etruscan  antiquities  to  the  care  with  which  lUl 
people  provided  themselves  with  durable  placts  cf 
sepulture,  and  their  custom  of  interring  with  the  body 
various  articles  of  metal  and  of  clay.  To  the  opening 
of  the  hypoge*  of  Volterra,  we  owe  the  revival  of  this 
branch  of  antiquarian  lore.  Some  of  these  repositories 
belonged  to  ancient  towns,  whose  existence  might  bavo 
been  unknown  but  for  the  necropolis  which  marks 
their  vicinity.  Inghirami  han  given  an  interesting  ac- 
count (Scr.  4)  of  two  of  these;  one  at  Castellaccio, 
not  far  from  Viterbo,  the  other  at  Orchia,  about  four- 
teen miles  to  the  southwest  of  that  city.  Castellaccio 
was  the  Caslellum  Axium  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his 
oration  for  Cccina  (c.  7),  the  site  of  which  Cluverius 
declared  to  be  unknown.  The  traces  of  the  walla 
themselves  are  very  visible  in  the  large  oblong  blocka 
of  peperino  joined  without  cement,  and  convex  out- 
ward, in  the  usual  atyle  of  the  old  Etruscan  fortifica- 
tions. The  steep  banks  of  the  stream,  being  composed 
of  a  tufo  easily  wrought,  have  been  hewn  out  for 
nearly  a  mile  into  grotto-sepulchres,  the  faco  of  the 
reck  being  cut  into  the  representation  of  a  doorway, 
while  the  real  entrance  to  the  hypogeum  is  below,  and 
closed  with  large  stones.  Examples  of  this  kind  of 
sepulchre  are  found  in  Persia,  in  Palestine,  and  in 
Asia  Minor  (Walpole's  Memoirs,  vol.  1,  p.  231; 
vol.  2,  p.  206,  524) ;  but  in  these  the  entrance  is  by 
the  sculptured  portal,  which  in  the  Etrurian  sepul- 
chres served  only  as  an  ornament.  The  architecture 
of  these  tombs  is  evidently  of  an  age  when  the  Greek 
embellishments  had  become  known  in  Etruria ;  but 
tbe  shortness  of  the  pillars,  the  length  of  the  inter- 
colamniation,  and  the  heaviness  of  the  upper  parts, 
agree  very  well  with  tbe  character  which  Vitruviua 
(3,  3)  gives  to  tbe  Tuscan  buildings,  %Vartr(r,  Uri- 
el humilts  et  lout."    A*  time  Bs  not  spared 


a  single  public  edifice  of  the  Etrurians,  it  is  only  by 
means  of  their  sepulchres,  or  tbe  representations  of 
their  buildings  in  paintings  and  bas-reliefs,  that  we  can 


judge  what  their  architecture  really  was ;  and  even  r-ort 
we  find  very  few  traces  of  it.  (Midler,  Etrusker, 
vol.  2,  p.  24.)  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Doric,  and  not 
properly  a  distinct  order  ,  whether  so  allied  in  conse- 
quence of  the  affinity  of  the  Etrurians  and  Greeks,  or 
borrowed  by  the  former,  and  varied  to  adapt  it  to  edifices 
of  wood,  as  theirs  commonly  were,  appears  doubtful. 
Within  these  sepulchral  chambers  were  disposed  cin- 
erary urns  of  stone,  sometimes  ranged  around  the  sides 
on  the  ground ;  sometimes  on  an  amphitheatre  of  steps ; 
and  sometimes  in  niches,  like  the  Roman  columbaria 
Instances  of  bodies  interred  without  burning  are  very 
rare.  The  urns  themselves  are  commonly  of  tufo  oi 
alabaster,  and  of  an  oblong  form,  about  two  feet  in 
length,  and  of  the  sam*»  height,  including  the  cover,  on 
which  tbe  recumbent  figure  of  the  deceased  is  "Ilea 
carved.  In  the  sepulchres  of  Volterra,  urns  of  baked 
earth  are  very  rare,'  stone  being  there  abundant;  in 
those  of  Chusium  and  Montepulciano  they  are  com- 
mon. The  urns  of  baked  clay  were  meant  to  contain 
aahea,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  fictiU 
vases  which  are  very  commonly  found  in  the  Etrurian 
sepulchres.  As  they  were  first  discovered  in  Etruria, 
the  name  of  Etruscan  waa  given  to  them,  and  contin- 
ued to  be  used  after  it  was  known  that  they  were  found 
more  abuudantly  in  the  sepulchres  of  Magna  Grsecia, 
and  even  in  Attica  and  the  islands  of  the  -Egean. 
That  the  custom  of  depositing  them  in  sepulchres,  for 
whatever  purpose,  was  common  to  Etruria  and  to  the 
south  of  Italy,  is  certain  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  tc 
suppose  that  it  originated  in  Etruria,  or  that  those 
which  are  found  in  Campanien  or  Sicilian  sepulchres 
arc  of  Etrurian  manufacture.  On  the  contrary,  it  it 
probable  that  those  found  in  Etruria  are  the  productior 
of  Greek  artists  ;  their  subject,  their  style  of  painting 
and  design,  are  completely  Greek;  and  though  the 
Etruscans  have  inscribed  every  other  work  of  art  with 
their  own  characters,  no  painted  vase  has  yet  been 
fonnd  with  any  other  than  a  Greek  inscription.  Tho 
single  exception  found  probably  at  Volterra,  and  men- 
tioned by  Inghirami  (Scr.  5,  Tab.  55,  N.  8),  is  Greek 
both  in  its  style  and  its  words.  The  ancients  fre- 
quently celebrate  tbe  pottery  of  the  Etrurians,  but  do 
not  attribute  to  them  any  particular  skill  in  painting 
them.  The  vases  of  Arretiam,  so  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  classics,  are  of  quite  a  different  kind 
from  tboso  found  in  sepulchres  ;  fragments  of  them 
abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arezxo,  and  Inghira- 
mi has  engraved  some  of  them.  They  are  of  very 
fine  clay,  of  a  bright  rod  colour,  and  with  figures  io 
relief,  modelled  after  Greek  patterns  probably,  but 
with  Latin  inscriptions.  Statues  of  the  gods  in  clay, 
of  Tuscan  fabric,  were  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Ro- 
man temples  in  the  earliest  times.  (Jut.,  11,  115.) 
Every  collection  of  antiquities  contains  specimens  ol 
what  are  called  Etruscan  patera,  very  generally  found 
with  the  urns  and  vases  in  the  sepulchral  chambera. 
They  are  shallow  disks  of  brass,  frequently  without 
any  concavity,  but  bordered  by  a  rim  slightly  raised, 
and  having  a  handle  of  the  ssme  metal.  On  the  disk 
are  generally  engraved  scenes  of  mythological  and  he- 
roic history,  with  legends  in  the  heroic  character ;  a 
circumstance  which  has  rendered  them  peculiarly  im- 
portant to  the  antiquary  for  comparing  the  Etruscan 
mythology  with  the  Greek.  It  seems  singular  that 
the  name  of  pattra  should  ever  have  been  applied  te 
them ;  far  from  being  suitable  for  drinking-vesscls, 
they  could  not  even  hold  the  small  quantity  of  win* 
necessary  for  a  libation ;  and,  wherever  a  libation  ia 
represented  on  ancient  monuments,  it  »  performed 
with  a  vessel,  comparatively  shallow,  indeed,  as  its 
name  implies,  but  very  different  from  an  Etruscan  pa- 
tera, and  always  without  a  handle,  except  in  some  un- 
skilful restorations.  Inghirami,  who  has  published 
two  series  of  these  antiquities,  contcrds  at  great  lengtt 
m  name,  and  calls  them  svecchi  mis- 
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at.  That  they  were  really  mirrors  we  have  little 
doobt ,  Inghirami  easily  finds  a  mystical  meaning  for 
everything  belonging  to  them.  The  metal  of  winch 
they  arc  invariably  composed,  bran,  alludes  to  tbe  fir- 
mament, conceived  by  the  ancients  to  be  a  ^aA«ooortf 
Ou,  "spread  out  like  a  molten  mirror"  (Jbsyxxvii.,  18); 
their  circular  form  to  tbe  perfection  of  which  this  tig- 
are  is  an  emblem.  If  they  had  happened  to  be  oval, 
hs  would  still  have  been  at  no  loss,  for  he  explains  the 
usually  elliptical  forms  of  the  fictile  vasea  as  alluding 

r  that  deterioration  of  its  nature  which  the  soul  un- 
dergoes when  it  enters  into  union  with  the  body.  As 
many  articles  of  female  ornament  havo  been  found  in 
sepulchres — fibula,  hair- bodkins,  collars,  bracelets- 
it  is  an  obvious  conjecture,  that  the  mirrors  were  a 
real  part  of  tbe  toilet  of  the  deceased,  consigned  to  the 
same  grave  with  her ;  on  the  principle  that  what  was 
most  used  and  valued  in  life  should  be  the  companion 
in  death.  Yet  to  thia  supposition  it  is  an  objection, 
that  the  slight  convexity  which  some  of  them  have  ia 
on  the  polished  side,  a  circumstance  which,  as  it  would 
interfere  with  their  use  as  real  mirrors,  suggests  that 
they  may  have  been  emblematical  of  the  sacerdotal  of- 
fice borne  by  the  female  with  whom  they  were  interred . 

Etrurian  Language  and  Literature. 

The  literature  of  the  Etrurians  presents  the  singu- 
lar phenomenon  of  an  alphabet  perfectly  deciphered, 
along  with  a  language  completely  unintelligible.  Such 
a  combination  is  so  strange,  that  we  hod  more  than 
one  writer  alleging  that  the  language  is  Greek,  and  ap- 
pealing in  proof  to  the  alphabet,  without  suspecting 
the  want  of  connexion  between  premises  and  conclu- 
sions.   When  the  Eugubine  tables  were  discovered  in 


1444,  they  wi 


Egyptian  char- 


acter ;  Reineaius  suspected  them  to  be  Punic ;  and, 


though  they  gradually  acquired  the  name  of  Etruscan, 
the  real  force  of  the  letters  was  not  discovered  till 
1732,  when  Bourguet  ascertained  it  by  comparing  the 
two  tables  which  are  in  the  Latin  character  with  one 
tn  the  Etruscan,  which  he  bad  happily  divined  to  be 
nearly  equivalent  in  sense.  Gori,  a  few  years  later, 
published  his  alphabet,  which,  in  all  important  points, 
has  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  inquiries:  tbe  great 
improvement  made  in  it  by  Lanzi  was,  that  he  detect- 
ed a  S  in  the  letter  M,  which  till  then  had  been  taken 
for  an  m.  The  principles  of  Greek  paleography  have 
been  lately  established,  on  a  more  solid  basis  than  be- 
fore, by  Bockh  ;  and  by  the  help  of  these  and  the  la- 
bours of  his  predecessors,  Muller  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  that  the  Etruscan  alphabet  baa  not  been 
derived  immediately  from  the  Phoenicians,  but  from 
tbe  Greeka.  Very  few  forms  occur  in  it  which  are 
not  found  in  the  early  Greek  inscriptions  :  while,  on 
tbe  other  hand,  it  does  not  contain  some  of  those  which 
the  Greeks  retained  a  considerable  time  after  they  re- 
ceived them  from  the  Phoenicians ;  and,  again,  the 
Etruscans  have  some  letters  which  tbe  Greeks  added 
to  their  Phoenician  alphabet.  Other  Etruscan  letters 
have  never  yet  been  found  in  any  Greek  inscription, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  point  out  any  specific  age  or 
form  of  the  Greek  alphabet  which  the  Etruscans  may 
be  supposed  to  have  adopted  once  for  all.  The  Phry- 
gian inscription  from  the  tomb  of  Midas  ( Wo/oofe,  vol. 
%,  p.  207)  bears  no  closer  resemblance  to  tbe  Etruscan 
than  other  very  old  Greek  inscriptions :  in  the  Carian 
inscription  (/o.,  p.  630)  there  are  many  letters  which 
differ  from  the  Etruscan.  The  letters  B,  T,  A  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  corresponding  sounds  in  the 
Etruscan  language,  and  the  first  and  laat  never  occur, 
r  is  found  in  the  form  C,  in  which  it  appears  on  the 
coina  of  Magna  Gnecia.  The  digamma  P  occurs  both 
n  this  form  and  in  that  of  3,  which  ia  found  in  Greek 
inscriptions  and  on  coina ;  they  had  also  for  the  same 
sound  the  character  8,  for  which  a  circular  square  with 
1  roaring  lines  is  also  used,  as  in  the  oldest  Greek  in- 


scriptions. It  is  remarkable  that  the  Etruscan  F,  ta 
proper  names,  always  answers  to  the  Latin  V,  as  Fif* 
to  Vibiua,  Feiethri  to  Volaterra,  Menarfe  to  Minerva  ; 
whence  Muller  (vol.  3,  p.  300)  takes  occasion  to  dia>- 
pute  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Marsh,  that  the  Latin  F  rep- 
resented the  digamma,  observing  that  it  ia  only  before 
R  that  the  digamma  becomes  F.  Tbe  same  charac- 
ter was  also  used  for  H  and  Th.  80  that  there  seems 
in  fact  to  have  been  one  letter  for  tbe  labial,  dental, 
and  guttural  aspirate.  The  vowel  O  appears  to  have 
been  unknown  to  the  Tuscan  language ;  for  Q  they 
used  ckf  and  </.  Of  the  Greek  forma  V  and  Y,  which 
both  occur  on  early  monuments,  they  have  chiefly  used 
the  former,  but  not  excluaively.  For  X  they  have  the 
form  which  ia  frequent  in  Bteoti&n  inscription*,  resem- 
bling an  inverted  anchor  ;  for  2  a  double  cross  ; 
Z,  and  the  long  vowels  H  and  U,  are  unknown  to  their 
alphabet.  With  very  few  exceptions,  their  writing  is 
from  nght  to  left ;  and  as  thia  mode  bad  been  depart- 
ed from  by  the  Greeka  in  their  earliest  extant  inscrip- 
tions, which  may,  perhaps,  ascend  to  the  fortieth  Olym- 
piad (620  B.C.),  it  seems  reasonable  to  admit  that  the 
introduction  of  writing  into  Etruria  was  something'  ear- 
lier. Dcmaratus,  who  is  said  to  have  brought  both 
painting  and  letters  from  Corinth,  if  really  expelled  by 
Cypselus,  most  have  lived  about  the  thirtieth  Olympiad. 
A  more  recent  character,  which  is  commonly  found  in 
sepulchral  inscriptions,  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
about  the  end  of  tbe  third  century  after  the  building  of 
Rome  ;  at  which  lime,  according  to  Muller  (vol.  2,  p. 
301).  the  Latin  alphabet  was  also  formed  ;  but  frcai 
the  Greek,  not  from  the  Etruscan.  The  Umbnans  ap- 
pear to  have  adopted  tbe  Etruscan  alphabet,  though 
their  language  was  essentially  different,  and  more  re- 
sembling tbe  Oscan  than  the  Latin.  The  Oscan  al- 
phabet also  appears  to  havo  been  borrowed  from  the 
Etruscan,  not  immediately  from  tbe  Greek.    It  ia  dif- 


ficult to  say  when  the  Etruscan  character  fell  into  en- 
tiro  disuse  ;  the  style  of  ornament  on  some  of  the  urns 
on  which  it  is  found  refers  them  to  the  times  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Tbe  language  of  Etruria  never  hav- 
ing been  polished  by  the  influence  of  literature  (for  its 
histories  were  probably  mere  chronicles,  and  its  theo- 
logical writings,  liturgies  and  manuals  of  a  gloomy  su- 
perstition), remained  harsh  to  the  ear  and  uncouth  to 
the  eye.  Such  combinations  of  letters  aa  aplc,  rrancxl, 
thunchultkl  {Midler,  vol.  2,  p.  288),  can  scarcely  have 
been  pronounced  at  all  without  the  intervention  of  a 
short  vowel,  after  the  manner  of  the  Oriental  langua- 
ges. In  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  language, 
it  muat  be  acknowledged,  that  all  the  labour  which  has 
hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  it,  though  valuable  for  its 
collateral  results,  has  been  nearly  fruitless  in  respect 
to  its  direct  object  When  Lanzi,  abandoning  the  for- 
mer method  of  Oriental  and  Northern  etymology,  en- 
deavoured to  explain  tbe  Etruscan  from  the  PcLaagic, 
it  was  natural  to  expect  a  more  favourable  issue  :  a 
close  affinity,  if  not  identity,  of  the  two  nations, 
maintained  by  many  of  the  ancients,  and  the  alpha 
were  visibly  the  same.  For  many  years  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  Saggio  di  Lingua  Etrutea  (3  role. 
9vo,  1789),  his  explanations  were  generally  acquiesced 
in,  and  made  the  basis  of  other  etymological  specula- 
tions. But,  when  time  had  been  given  for  examina- 
tion, it  could  not  but  be  perceived  that  his  modes  of 
proceeding  were  too  arbitrary  to  warrant  confidence  ; 
that  he  could  produce  no  evidence  of  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  many  of  the  words  and  forma  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  Greek,  in  order  to  identify  them  with  tbe 
Etruscan ;  and  that  other  monuments,  discovered  since 
his  time,  could  not  be  in  any  way  explained  by  hia  sys 
tem.  Niebigkl:,  in  his  Roman  history,  avers  that,  among 
all  the  Etruscan  words  of  which  explanations  have  been 

Eretended,  only  two,  awl  ril  (•*  vixit  anmxs"),  seem  to 
ave  been  really  explained ;  and  of  these  Muller  as- 
sorts ua  (vol.  1.  p.  64),  and  apparently  with  goad  rea 
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ho,  that  aril  ("  drum")  signifies,  not  virit,  but  alatit. 
Muller's  observations  oo  this  subject  are  particularly 
deserving  of  attention  at  the  present  moment,  when 
extravagant  expectation!  appear  to  be  entertained  of 
the  enlargement  of  oar  historical  knowledge  by  the 
computcon  of  languages.    "  We  might  give  much 
ampler  information,  if,  after  Lanzi's  method,  wo  sought 
in  the  monuments  of  the  Etruscan  language  for  single 
sounds  resembling  the  Greek  and  Latin ;  and,  per- 
suaded that  similar  sounds  mast  have  a  similar  mean- 
ing, endeavoured  to  explain  all  that  could  not  be 
brought  to  agree  by  an  arbitrary  prosthesis,  epenthe- 
eis,  paragoge,  and  similar  cheap  expedients.  With- 
out blaming  tne  learned  Italian,  in  whoso  time  the 
most  eminent  literati  had  very  confused  ideas  of  the 
formation  of  language,  we  may  maintain  that  bis  lead- 
ing principle,  that  analogy  is  the  character  only  of 
cultivated  languages,  and  that  the  ruder  any  lan- 
guage is,  the  greater  liberty  might  be  taken  in  the 
use  of  it,  is  entirely  false.    This  may  justify  us  for 
baring  paid  so  little  regard  to  etymologies,  which,  as 
they  are  arbitrary  in  themselves,  suppose  an  arbitrary 
character  in  the  language  to  which  they  are  applied. 
If  we  use  only  genuine  monuments,  and  require  a 
certain  evidence  for  every  explanation  of  a  root  or  a 
grammatical  form,  our  apparent  knowledge  of  the 
Etruscan  language  shrinks  almost  to  nothing.    It  is 
sot  probable  that  the  application  of  the  still  existing 
reinams  of  the  lsnguages  of  the  north  and  northwest 
of  Europe  should  have  those  beneficial  results  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  Etruscan  which  some  appear  to  an- 
ticipate. The  Germans  and  Celts  are  originally  di- 
vided from  the  nations  on  the  Mediterranean  by  their 
locality  in  a  very  marked  manner ;  they  onlv  gradually 
approach  these  and  come  into  collision  with  them ; 
sod,  even  though  the  languages  of  both  nations  may 
belong  to  that  great  family  which,  from  tune  immemo- 
rial, tus  diffused  itself  through  Europe  and  Asia,  yet 
■hey  have  distinct  peculiarities,  which  we  hsve  no 
eaton  to  believe  are  found  in  those  of  Italy.  The 
sjodimental  and  indelible  characteristic  of  the  Celtic 
ang-iages  seems  to  be,  that  they  mark  grammatical 
forms  by  aspirations  and  other  changes  of  the  initial 
torwomnta ;  a  thing  not  practised  in  any  other  Euro- 
pean language,  but  found  in  all  branches  of  the  Celtic, 
Welsh,  Cornish,  Gaelic,  Irish,  and  Bat  Breton.  This 
mutability  of  the  consonants  is  a  circumstance  which 
must  be  perceptible,  even  in  a  email  number  of  writ- 
ten remain*,  and  which  could  not  well  have  escaped 
us  had  the  Etruscan  been  the  Celtic.    The  Iberian 
family,  once  widely  diffused  on  the  shores  of  the  Med- 
iterranein,  may  have  dwelt  in  close  vicinity  to  the 
Etruscans;  but  the  remains  of  its  language  in  the 
Baaooe  am  completely  different  from  those  of  the  rest 
of  Europe,  and  its  grammar  shows  so  little  affinity  with 
what  we  know  of  the  Etruscan  as  to  afford  very  slight 
support  to  the  opinion  of  the  affinity  of  the  two  nations, 
what  may  have  been  the  relation  of  the  Tuscan  to  the 
eitmct  Ligunan,  or  to  the  language  of  those  Alpine 
tnbes  whose  names  alone  are  preserved  in  history,  is 
•  question  respecting  which  wo  have  not  even  a  glim- 
mering of  knowledge."    (Mailer,  Etrutker,  vol.  1,  p. 
•4,  teaa.— Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  50,  p.  372-396.) 
Hibzr.iu.    Vid.  I  erne. 

HiiaAPduis,  I.  a  city  of  Syria  near  the  Euphrates, 
•with  of  Zeugma.  It  derived  its  Greek  name  (Holy 
City)  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Syrian  goddess 
Atergaii*  being  worshipped  there.  By  the  Syrians  it 
wm  called  Bambyce  or  Mabog.  With  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity,  ite  reputation  and  prosperity  of 
coarse  declined.  Conetantine,  it  is  true,  made  it  the 
capital  of  the  newly-erected  province  of  Euphratesia  ■ 
but  this  proved  of  little  avail.  It  suffered  much  du- 
ring sabsequent  reigns  from  the  inroads  of  the  Per- 
sian*. It  is  now  Mamhcd»ch  or  Bambig,  a  deserted 
•foce,  with  many  parts  of  the  ancient  wall  standing. 


HIE 

(Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  8,  pt.  1,  p.  610.)— II.  A  cmr 
in  the  southwestern  angle  of  Phrygia,  near  the  confine* 
of  Lydis,  and  northwest  of  Laodicca.  This  city  was 
celebrated  for  its  warm  springs.  (Strabo,  620. — Die 
Cat:,  68,  27.— Pliny,  6,  32.)  The  waters  of  Hier- 
apolis  were  remarkable  for  their  petrifying  or  stalac- 
tital  properties,  and  Chandler  affirms,  that  a  cliff  neat 
the  ancient  town  was  one  entire  incrustation.  (Trap- 
clt  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  287.)  Besides  this 
property,  the  waters  of  this  town  possessed,  in  a 
markable  degree,  that  of  serving  for  the  purposes  of 
the  dyer.  (Strabo,  630.)  It  is  now  called  by  the 
Turks  Pambuk-Kalatti,  or  the  Castle  of  Cotton,  be- 
cause the  neighbouring  rocks  resemble  that  substance 
in  their  wbitcnere,  a  colour  produced  by  the  stalactital 
incrustations  ahead y  alluded  to.  (Chandler,  p.  290. 
— Cramer' t  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  37,  teq.) 

HiielcHoa  (gen.  -unlit ;  in  Greek  'lepirodf,  gen 
-owrof.)    Ftd.  Jericho. 

HIbio,  I.  succeeded  his  brother  Gelon,  as  tyrant  ; 
or  ruler  of  Syracuse,  B.C.  478.    He  committed  many   # ,*T  *?  Q 
acts  of  violence,  encouraged  spies,  and  kept  a  merce-  / 
nary  guard  around  his  person.    He  was  ambitious  of 
extending  his  dominion,  and  his  attempts  proved  sue 
cessful.    After  the  death  of  Theron,  prince  of  Agri- 
gentum,  Hiero  defeated  his  son  Thrasydieus,  who  was 
after  expelled  by  his  countrymen.    He  took 


Naxus  and  Cats 


and.  having  driven 


the 


in- 


habitants from  both  towns,  he  replaced  them  by  Syra- 
cusan  and  Peloponneetan  colonists.  He  changed  the 
name  of  Catena  to  ./Etna,  and  he  himself  assumed  the 
title  of  iEtnams  (Airvofor).  Having  joined  his  fleet 
to  that  of  the  people  of  Cumss,  he  succeeded  in  clear- 
ing the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  of  the  Etruscan  and  other  pi- 
rates who  infested  it.  His  chariots  repeatedly  woo 
the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  his  success  on 
those  occasions  formed  tbe  theme  of  some  of  the  odes 
of  Pindar,  who  was  his  guest  and  friend.  JSschylua, 
Simonides,  Bacchylides,  and  Epicharmus  were  a!io 
well  received  at  the  court  of  Hiero,  who  was  fond  of 
the  society  of  learned  men.  Hiero  died  at  Catana, 
B.C.  476,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Tbrasy- 
bulus,  who  had  all  his  faults  without  any  of  his  good 
qualities,  and  was  at  last  driven  away  by  the  Syracu- 
sans,  who  restored  the  government  to  the  common- 
wealth. (Diod.  Sic  ,  11,  48,  teqq.)  <£lian  gives 
Hiero  credit  for  a  much  better  character  than  Diodo- 
rus ;  probably  because  the  latter  part  of  his  reign, 
after  he  had  (irmly  established  his  authority,  was  better 
than  the  commencement.  (Mlian,  9,  1.)— If.  The 
second  of  the  name,  son  of  Hierocles,  a  wealty  citizen 
of  Syracuse,  and  a  descendant  of  Gelon,  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  early  life  by  his  brilliant  qualities,  and 
served  with  distinction  also  under  Pyrrhus  in  his  Si- 
cilian campaigns.  After  Pyrrhus  had  suddenly  aban- 
doned Sicily,  the  Syracusans  found  themselves  threat- 
ened on  one  side  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  on  tbe 
other  by  the  Mamertines,  a  band  of  Campanian  mer- 
cenaries, who  had  treacherously  taken  possession  of 
Messana.  The  Syracusan  troops,  being  in  want  of  a 
trusty  leader,  chose  Hiero  by  acclamation,  and  the 
senate  and  citizens,  after  some  demur,  ratified  the 
choice,  B.C.  275.  After  various  successful  operations 
against  tbe  Mamertines,  Hiero  returned  to  Syracuse, 
where,  through  the  influence  of  Leptines,  his  father-in- 
law,  a  leading  man  among  the  aristocratic  party,  he 
was  proclaimed  king,  B.C.  270.  Shortly  after,  the 
Mamertines  at  Messana  quarrelled  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  had  managed  to  introduce  a  garrison  into 
the  citadel,  and  drove  them  out,  upon  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians invited  Hiero  to  join  his  forces  to  theirs,  in 
order  to  drive  the  Mamertines  out  of  Sicily.  Hiero 
having  assented,  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Messana 
on  one  side,  and  the  Carthaginians  fixed  their  camp 
on  the  other,  while  their  squsdron  gusrded  the  strait. 
The  Mamertines,  meanwhile,  had  applied  to  the  Romans 
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lor  aoshKance,  claiming  a  common  origin  with  th«m, 
M  being  descended  from  Man,  called  Mamcrs  or  Ma- 
mertus  in  (he  Oscan  language ;  and  Rome  eagerly 
seised  this  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  footing  in  Sicily. 
The  consul  Appius  Claudius  marched  to  Rhegiom, 
and,  having  contrived  to  pass  the  strait  in  the  night  un- 
observed by  the  Carthaginian  cruisers,  be  surprised 
Uiero's  camp,  routed  the  soldiers,  and  obliged  the 
monarch  himself  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  The  consul 
next  allocked  tin  Caithtginiau  camp  with  the  same 
success,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic 
War,  265  B.C.  In  the  following  year  the  Romans 
took  Tauromenium  and  Catana.  and  advanced  to  the 
walls  of  Syracuse,  when  Hiero  sued  for  peace,  which 
he  obtained  on  condition  of  paying  100  talents  of  silver, 
and  supplying  the  Roman  army  with  provisions.  He 
punctually  fulfilled  his  engagements,  remaining  faithful 
to  Rome  during  the  whole  of  the  war,  and  by  his  sup- 
plies was  of  great  service  to  the  Roman  armies,  espe- 
cially during  the  long  sieges  of  A  grigenium  and  Lilyboe- 
um.  Hiero  was  included  in  the  peace  between  Rome 
and  Carthage,  by  which  his  territories  were  secured  to 
him,  and  he  remained  in  friendship  with  both  states. 
Ho  even  assisted  Carthage  at  a  very  critical  moment, 
by  sending  her  supplies  of  provisions  during  the  war 
which  she  had  to  sustain  against  ner  mercenaries. 
The  period  of  peace  which  elapsed  between  the  end  of 
the  first  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  Panic  wars, 
from  241  to  218  B.C ,  was  most  glorious  for  Hiero, 
and  most  prosperous  for  Syracuse.  Commerce  and 
agriculture  flourished,  and  wealth  and  population  in- 
creased to  so  extraordinary  degree.  Hiero  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  administration  of  the  finances, 
and  made  wise  regulations  for  the  collection  of  the 
lithe  or  tax  on  land,  which  remained  in  force  through- 
out Sicily  long  after  his  lime,  and  are  mentioned  with 
pre ise  ky  Cicero  aa  the  Lex  Hteroniceu  (Cic.  tn 
Vtrr.,  S  tt  3.)  Hiero  introduced  the  custom  of  letting 
the  tax  to  farm  every  year  by  auction.  He  embel- 
lished and  strengthened  Syracuse,  and  built  large 
ships,  one  of  which,  if  we  are  to  trust  the  account 
given-of  it  by  Atheocus  (5,  p.  206),  was  of  most  extra- 
ordinary dimensions  and  magnificence.  This  ship  he 
sent  as  a  present  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Archim- 
edes lived  under  Hiero'a  reign.  When  the  second 
Punk  war  broke  out,  Hiero  continued  true  to  his  Ro- 
man alliance,  and,  after  the  Trasymcninn  defeat,  he 
sent  a  fleet  to  Ostia  with  provisions  and  other  gifts, 
snd  a  body  of  light  troops  to  the  assistance  of  Rome. 
He  lived  to  see  the  battle  of  Cannae,  after  which  bis 
son  Gelon  embraced  tho  part  of  the  Carthaginians. 
Gelon,  however,  died,  not  without  suspicion  of  vio- 
lence, and  Hiero  himself,  being  past  ninety  years  of 
age,  ended  his  days  soon  after  (B.C.  216),  leaving  the 
crown  to  his  grandson  Hicrooymos.  With  Hiero  the 
prosperity  and  independence  of  Syracuse  may  be  said 
to  have  expired.  (Lie.,  lib.  22  et  23.— Polyb.,  lib. 
7.— Eiicyd.  Us.  Knawl,,  vol.  12,  p.  126.) 

Hirroclxs,  I.  a  rhetorician  of  Alabanda,  in  Caria, 
who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  before 
the  Christian  era.  He  excelled  in  what  Cicero  termed 
the  Asiatic  style  of  eloquence.  (Cic,  de  Orat.,  2, 
23. — Id.,  Brit/.,  c.  96.) — II.  A  lawyer,  who  wrote  a 
work  on  veterinary  medicine,  addressed  to  Cassianus 
Has  3  us,  of  which  three  chapters  sre  preserved  in  the 
sixteenth  book  of  the  "  Geoponica."  ( Vid.  Geoponi- 
t».y  -III.  Sumamod  the  grammarian,  for  distinction' 
sake  from  the  philosopher  of  the  same  name,  a  Greek 
writer  supposed  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Jus- 
tinian, but  of  whom  one  thing  at  least  is  certain,  that 
be  was  anterior  to  the  tenth  century.  He  composed, 
under  the  title  of  ZwUdtjfioc  ('*  Travelling  Compan- 
ion"), a  description  of  the  sixty-four  provinces  (bat 
formed  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  of  the  nine  hundred 
end  thirty-fivf  chics  situate  in  them.  The  best  edi- 
tion it  that  us  Weescling,  in  the  Itinerana  Ve'erum 
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Rom  ,  Anst.,  1786,  4to— IV.  A  new  Plstonw,  wbm 
flourished  at  Alexandre*  about  the  middle  of  the  fiffcJ 
century.    He  has  left  us  a  cotnmjntary  M  on  the  Ool  i 
en  Verses  of  Pythagoras,"  and  a  treatise  "oo  Provi 
dence,  Destiny,  and  Free-will."   The  end  ot  Hieto- 
cles  is  to  show  the  agreement  which  exists  in  respect 
of  these  doctrines  between  Plsto  and  Aristotle ;  to  re 
fute  the  systems  of  Epicurus  and  the  Stoics ;  to  coo- 
found  those  who  pretend  to  read  the  decrees  of  destine 
in  the  nativities  of  men,  or  who  believe  that  the  deter 
minalions  of  Providence  may  be  influenced  by  en- 
chantments or  mystic  ceremonies ;  those,  in  fine,  vho 
bare  the  misfortune  to  deny  tn  existing  Providence. 
We  have  only  extracts  from  this  latter  work  made  by 
Photios,  and  an  abridgement  by  sn  unknown  hand. 
Stobeus  has  preserved  for  on  some  fragments  of  a 
work  of  Hieroeles  on  tho  worship  of  the  cods  (He* 
roif  9«fc  jpeerrev),  or,  rather,  s  chapter  belonging  to 
some  large  work  which  treated  of  various  points  of 
ethics.    The  same  Stobeus  has  preserved  fragments 
of  other  productions  of  Hieroeles,  "On  Justice,"  "On 
the  Conduct  due  towsrds  Parents,"  •*  On  Marrrtage,'* 
"On  Fraternal  Love,"  Ac.    There  exists  also,  un- 
der the  name  of  Hieroeles,  a  collection  of  insipid 
Facetis  ('Aorefa),  containing  sn  account  of  the  ridic- 
ulous actions  and  sayings  of  book-leamed  men  and 
pedants.    In  all  likelihood,  however,  it  was  written  by 
some  other  individual  of  the  same  nsme,  and  not  by 
the  philosopher. — The  best  edition  of  the  Commentary 
on  the  Golden  Verses,  and  of  the  Fragments,  dec,  is 
that  of  Needham,  Land,  1709,  8vo.    The  editor, 
however,  has  made  some  rash  emendations,  which  di 
minish  the  value  of  the  work.    The  edition  of  Pearson, 
Load.,  1664,  8vo,  is  also  a  very  good  one.    The  best 
separate  edition  of  the  Commentary  is  that  of  Ash  ton 
and  Warren,  Lend.,  1742,  8vo,  and  of  the  Facetted, 
that  of  Schier,  Lips.,  1730-1768,  8vo. — V.  A  prefect 
of  Bilbynia,  and  afterward  of  Alexandres,  who  is  said 
by  tactantius  to  have  been  the  principal  adviser  of  Use 
persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of  Dioclo- 
sian.    (Lactam.,  Inst.  Die,,  6.  2. — Id ,  de  Morte  Per- 
see.,  c.  17.)    He  also  wrote  two  works  against  Chris- 
tianity, entitled  Aoyoi  e/iXaXtj&etf  irpfy  roix  Xpnrrta' 
vote  ("  Trutk-lcmnf  words  to  the  Christian*"),  in 
which,  according  to  Lactanties,  he  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  Scriptures  overthrow  themselves  by  the 
contradictions  with  which  they  abound    He  also  re- 
viled Paul,  and  Peter,  and  the  other  disciples,  as  prop- 
agators of  falsehood.    He  endeavoured  to  destroy  the 
effect  of  our  Saviour's  miracles,  though  he  did  not 
deny  the  truth  of  them ;  and  he  aimed  to  show,  that 
like  things,  or  even  greater,  hid  been  done  by  Apollo- 
nios  of  Tyana.    (Lactam.,  Inst.  Dir.,  5,  2,  *ey  ) 

HiksonIca  Lax.    Fid.  Hiero  II. 

HnaoMt«os,  I.  grandson  of  Hiero  IT.,  tuo.iarcr.  cl 
Syracuse,  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  (B.C.  216).  He  was  left  by  Hiero  m«:er 
the  guardianship  of  several  individuals,  among  wrrin 
was  Andronoms,  his  aunt's  husband,  who,  seconded 
by  other  courtiers,  and  with  the  view  of  monopolising 
the  confidence  ef  the  young  king,  indulged  him  in  sfl 
his  caprices  and  follies.  The  court  of  Syracuse, 
which,  under  Hiero,  was  orderly  and  respectable,  soon 
became  as  profligate  as  it  had  been  under  the  youn- 
ger Dionysius.  Andronoms  persuaded  Hieronymne, 
against  the  dying  injunctions  of  his  grandfather,  to  for 
sake  the  Roman  alliance  for  that  of  Carthage,  and 
messengers  for  that  purpose  were  sent  to  Hannibal  in 
Italy,  and  also  to  the  senate  of  Carthage,  which  gladly 
agreed  to  an  alliance  with  Syracuse,  in  order  to  effect 
a  diversion  against  the  Romans.  War  being  at  length 
declared  by  Rome,  Hieronymus  took  the  field  with 
16,000  men ;  but  a  conspiracy  broke  out  among  the 
soldiers,  and  be  was  murdered  after  a  reign  of  about 
thirteen  months.  On  the  news  of  this,  a  popular  'n. 
sumction  took  place  at  Syracuse ;  the  daughters  anf 
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grand-daughters  of  Hiero  were  murdered,  and  royalty 
*™  abolished.  But  the  people  were  distracted  by  fac- 
and  by  the  mercenaries  in  their  pay,  and  revo- 
revolution,  until  two  adventurers  of 
Syracuseu  extraction,  but  natives  of  Carthage,  who 
aed  been  sent  by  Hannibal  to  keep  in  countenance  the 


Carthaginian  party  in  Syracuse,  became  possessed  of 
the  chief  power,  and  ao  provoked  the  Roman  com- 
mander Marcel] us  that  be  laid  siege  to  and  took  Syr- 
acuse.  (Kid.  Syracuss. — D\od.  Sic,  fragm.,  lib.  26, 
vol.  0,  p.  369,  ed.  flip.— Lie..  24,  4  — id.,  24,  7, 
itqq.y—ll.  A  native  of  Cardie,  in  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonese.   He  was  one  of  the  companions  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  after  his  death  attached  himself  to  Eu- 
mene*.    Made  prisoner  in  the  battle  in  which  that 
chieftain  was  betrayed  by  his  own  followers,  he  was 
kindly  treated  by  Antigooua,  and  entered  into  hia  ser- 
vice.  This  prince  intrusted  him  with  the  government 
of  Ccelesyria  and  Phoenicia,  and  charged  him  with  an 
expedition,  the  object  of  which  waa  to  seize  upon  the 
country  around  the  Lake  AsphaJtites.    The  expedition 
did  not  succeed,  owing  to  the  opposition  r>{  the  neigh- 
bouring Arabs,  who  supported  themselves  by  vending 
the  bitumen  obtained  from  the  lake.    After  the  defeat 
of  Antigonus  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  and  hia  death, 
Hieronymua  remained  faithful  to  hia  son  Demetrius. 
At  a  later  period  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Pyr- 
rbus,  king  of  Epirus,  and  accompanied  him  in  bis  Ital- 
ian campaign.    He  survived  this  prince,  and  attained 
the  age  of  104  years.    The  principal  work  of  Hieron- 
Ttnua,  and  that  on  which  hia  reputation  was  founded, 
was  entitled  'UrroptKu  '1C lrofivr/fiara  ("  Historic  Me- 
moirs").   In  this  production  he  developed  the  move- 
ments which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  ca- 
bals and  jealousies  of  the  principal  officers,  tbo  bloody 
wars  to  which  their  ambitious  views  gave  rise,  the  de- 
•trucjoo  of  the  royal  house  of  Macedonia,  and  the 
birth  of  the  new  monarchies  which  dismembered  the 
fcapire  of  Alexander.   The  ancients,  however,  ac- 
cused him  of  having  been  influenced  too  much  by  the 
haired  he  bore  to  Seleucus,  Caaaander,  Ptolemy,  but 
shove  all  to  Lysimuchus,  by  whose  orders)  Cardia,  his 
native  city,  bad  been  destroyed.    They  charge*  him 
dso  with  partiality  towards  Eumenes,  Antigonus,  and 
Pvrrhus.    A  particular  worthy  of  remark,  and  one 
which  makes  us  regret  more  earnestly  the  loaa  of  Hie- 
ronymus's  work,  is,  that  he  is  the  first  Greek  writer 
who  entered  into  any  details  on  the  origin  and  antiqui- 
ties of  Rome ;  the  war  of  Pyrrhus  with  the  republic 
afforded  him. probably  an  occasion  for  this.  Diodorus 
Siculus  derived  considerable  aid  from  the  commenta- 
ries of  Hieronymua,  aa  did  Plutarch  also  in  his  life  of 
Eumencs.    (Consult  Recherche*  ittr  la  vie  el  tur  let 
tmvraget  de  Jerome  ie  Cardie,  par  VAbbi  Sevm. — 
Men.  de  V Acad,  de*  Inter.,  dec,  vol.  18,  p.  20  — 
SekoU,  Hist.  LU.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  204,  ««?.)— III.  A 
peripatetic  philosopher,  bom  in  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
towards  the  close  of  the  third  century  B.C.  Cicero 
praises  his  ability,  but  doubta  the  propriety  of  his 
being  ranked  under  the  peripatetic  sect,  since  he 
placed  the  tummum  bonwn  in  freedom  from  painful 
emotion,  a  doctrine  belonging  to  the  Epicurean  school. 
(Qe-,  ie  Fin.,  6,  5.) — IV.  A  celebrated  father  of  the 
church,  better  known  by  the  English  form  of  his  name, 
St,  Jerome,  and  accounted  the  most  learned  of  all  the 
I*tia  Saihers.     He  was  born  of  Christian  parents, 
A.D.  331,  on  the  confines  of  Pannonia  and  Dalmalia, 
at  the  town  of  Stridon  or  Stridonium.    His  father, 
who  was  a  man  of  rank  and  property,  aent  him  to 
Rome  for  education,  where  be  waa  placed  under  the 
grammarian  Donatue,  known  for  his  commentaries  upon 
Virgil  and  Terence.    He  had  alao  masters  in  rhetoric, 
Hebrew,  and  divinity,  in  which  he  made  a  great  prog- 
ress.   After  travelling  through  France  and  Italy,  be 
gave  op  friends  and  worldly  pursuits  to  seek  retirement 
u  the  East,  and  eventually  reached  Jerusalem,  whence 
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he  proceeded  to  Antiocb.  Here  ho  endured  a  seven 
attack  of  illness,  on  his  recovery  from  which  he  wan 
dered  through  several  towns  and  districts  in  search  of 
a  retreat  to  hia  mind,  which  he  found  in  a  frightful  desert 
of  Syria,  scarcely  inhabited  by  anything  but  wild  beasts, 
and  a  few  human  beings  littie  leas  ferocious.  He 
was  in  his  thirty-first  year  when  he  entered  on  this 
life,  in  which  he  spent  four  years,  occupied  in  aa 
intense  study  of  the  Scriptures,  until  his  health  begsk 
to  be  affected  by  this  application  and  ascetic  dinci- 
pline.  He  then  repaired  to  Antiocb,  where  he  waa 
ordained  a  presbyter  in  378  by  Paulinus.  He  soon 
after  visited  Constantinople,  in  order  to  avail  himself 
of  the  advice  and  instruction  of  Gregory  Nazianzen ; 
and,  on  hia  return,  accompanied  Paulinua  to  Rome, 
where  his  merit  and  learning  soon  made  him  known  to 
Pope  Damaaua,  who  appointed  him  his  secretary,  and 
also  director  to  the  Roman  ladies  who  had  devoted 
themselves  to  a  religious  life.  During  his  residence 
at  Rome  he  lodged  at  the  bouse  of  a  matron  of  the 
name  of  Paula,  a  woman  of  rank  and  fortune,  who  af- 
terward followed  him  with  her  daughters  into  the  East. 
This  event  exposed  him  to  some  scandal  from  his  op- 
ponents the  Origenists,  and  to  more  merited  censure 
from  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  many  weak  females 
whom  he  thua  encouraged  in  their  desertion  of  their 
proper  duties,  and  in  the  misapplication  of  their  wealth 
to  the  support  of  useless  or  pernicious  institutions.  On 
the  death  of  Damasus,  finding  hia  aituation  at  Rome 
an  uneaay  one,  Scricius,  the  successor  of  Damaaua, 
not  having  the  same  esteem  for  him  that  Damasus 
had,  he  determined  to  return  to  the  East,  and  accord- 
ingly embarked,  in  885,  with  a  great  number  of  monks 
and  femalea  whom  he  had  induced  to  embrace  the 
monastic  life.  Hai  touched  at  Cyprus,  where  he  vis- 
ited Epiphanius,  and,  arriving  at  Antiocb,  proceeded 
thence  to  Jerusalem,  and  afterward  to  Egypt,  where, 
to  hia  great  grief,  he  found  the  tenets  of  Origen  almost 
universally  prevalent.  He  at  length  settledat Bethle- 
hem, where  the  wealthy  and  devout  Paula  founded  foui 
monasteries,  three  for  females,  and  one  for  malea  under 
Jerome.  -  Here  he  pursued  his  studies  with  great  ardour, 
and  wrote  many  of  his  beat  treatises ;  and  in  these  occu- 
pations he  might  have  peaceably  closed  hia  daya,  but 
for  his  detestation  of  the  opiniona  of  Origen,  which 
involved  him  in  the  most  acrimonious  controversy  foi 
many  years  with  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  hia  former 
friend  Rufinua  of  Aquileia  and  Jovinian  an  Italiar 
monk.  In  the  year  410,  when  Rome  was  besieged  by 
the  Goths,  be  afforded  an  asylum  to  many  who  fled 
from  that  city  to  Jerusalem,  but  waa  very  careful  to 
exclude  all  whom  he  deemed  tinctured  with  heresy. 
He  died  A.D.  422,  in  the  ninety-first  yea*  of  his  age. 
— Many  of  the  writings  of  Jerome  have  come  down  to 
ua.  Several  of  tbem  are  merely  controversial;  but  there 
are  others  of  a  more  sterling  and  lasting  value.  These 
are,  hia  Treatise  on  the  Lives  and  Writings  of  toe 
elder  Christian  Fathers,  and  hia  Commentaries  on  the 
Prophetical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  on  the  Gos- 
pel of  St.  Matthew,  and  aeveral  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle*. 
But  what  may  be  regarded  aa  hia  greatest  work  is  » 
translation  of  the  Books  of  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  into  Latin,  which  translation  baa  been  al- 
ways highly  valued  in  the  Latin  Church,  and  ie  that 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Vulgate.  It  ia  a  queation 
among  the  learned,  how  far,  and  whether  at  all,  he  im- 
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older  Italic  version  in  his  translation.  It 


the  first  effort  at  bringing  the  Scripturea  within  the  reach 
of  the  great  multitude,  who  knew  no  other  language 
but  the  Latin.  It  was  a  great  and  noble  work,  which 
ought  to  place  its  author  nigh  among  the  benefactors 
of  mankind.  Bishop  Warburtou  says  of  Jerome,  that 
"  be  ia  the  only  Father  who  can  be  called  a  critic  on 
the  sacred  writings,  or  who  followed  a  just  or  reason- 
able method  of  criticising"— The  first  printed  editK* 
of  the  entire  works  of  Jerome,  as  far  as  thc-e  b\v 
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reached  us,  appeared  st  Basic,  from  the  press  of  Fro- 
beo,  under  lb©  rare  of  Erasmus,  1516,  9  vols.  fol. 
Many  subsequent  editions  have  been  published  at  Ly- 
ons, Rome,  Pans,  and  Antwerp,  but  the  best  is  that 
of  Vallarei,  Verona,  1734-1748,  11  vols,  fol.,  and  Ve- 
nd, 1766,  uqq.,  arm.,  II  vols.  4to.  (Bakr,  Getek. 
Rom  Ul.  —  Die  Ckrutlich-Romuche  Tkeologie,  p. 
165,  teqq.) 

Hierosolyma  (neut.  plur.)  (Jerusalem),  a  celebrated 
city  of  Palestine,  the  capital  of  Judea.  The  history  of 
Abraham  mentions,  that  Melchizedek,  king  of  Safem, 
came  forth  to  meet  him  when  he  returned  from  the 
slaughter  of  the  kings  (Gen.,  14,  18),  and  it  has  been 
generally  supposed,  that  this  Salem  was  the  original  of 
the  city  wbich  we  are  now  considering.  It  is  more 
certain,  however,  that,  when  the  Israelites  entered  Ca- 
naan, they  found  the  place  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Jebusites,  a  tiibo  descended  from  Jebos,  a  son  of  Ca- 
naan, and  the  city  then  bore  the  name  of  Jebus  or  Jebo- 
si.  (Jotk.  15, 63—  Id.,  18, 28—  Consult  Rctand,  Pol- 
cut.,  p.  834  )  The  lower  city  was  taken  and  burned 
by  the  children  of  Judah  (Jurf.  1,  8)  after  the  death 
of  Joshua ;  but  the  Jebusites  had  so  strongly  fortified 
themselves  in  the  upper  city,  on  Mount  Zion,  that  they 
maintained  themselves  in  possession  of  it  till  the  time 
of  David.  That  monarch,  after  his  seven  years'  rule 
over  Judah  in  Hebron,  became  king  of  all  Israel, 
on  which  he  expelled  the  Jebusites  from  Mount  Zion, 
and  established  here  the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom. 
The  city  now  took  the  name  of  Jerusalem,  a  term 
which  denote*  tke  abode,  or  (according  to  another  de- 
rivation), tke  people,  of  peace.  (Consnlt  Reland,  p. 
833. — Gesemui,  Hebr.  Lex.,  ».  v.)  The  Septuagint 
version  gives  'ItpovoaMifi  as  the  form  of  the  name, 
while  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  waters  the  place  is 
•ailed  Hieroeolyma.  At  present  this  city  is  known 
throughout  Western  Asia  by  the  Arabic  name  of  El- 
Kada,  which  signifies  "  kolinesa,"  (Vid.  Cadytis  ) — 
Jerusalem  was  built  on  several  hills,  the  largest  of 
wht-h  was  Mount  Sion,  which  formed  the  southern 
part  ol  the  city.  A  valley  towards  the  north  separ- 
ated this  from  Acra,  the  second  or  lower  city,  on  the 
east  of  which  was  Mount  Moriah,  the  site  of  the  tem- 
jIc  of  Solomon.  Northeast  of  Mount  Moriah  was  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  on  the  south  was  the  valley  of  Hin- 
noin,  and  at  the  north  Mount  Calvary,  the  scene  of 
our  Lord's  crucifixion.  Passing  over  the  history  of 
ihis  celebrated  city,  so  fully  detailed  in  the  sacred  vol- 
<ime,  we  come  to  the  memorable  period  of  its  capture 
and  destruction  by  Titus.  The  date  of  this  event  was 
'.he  8th  of  September,  A.D.  70.  Daring  this  siege 
and  capture  1,100,000  persons  are  said  to  have  per- 
ished, and' 87,000  to  have  been  made  prisoners,  and 
afterward  either  sold  for  slaves,  or  wantonlv  exposed 
for  the  sport  of  their  insolent  victors  to  the  fury  of 
wild  beasts.  In  fact,  the  population,  not  of  Jerusa- 
lem alone,  but  that  of  the  adjacent  districts,  many  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  city,  more  who  had  assembled 
for  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  had  been  shut  up  by 
the  sudden  formation  of  the  siege.  The  ardent  zeal 
of  the  Jewish  nation  for  their  holy  city  and  temple  soon 
caused  both  to  be  again  rebuilt ;  but  fresh  commotions 
compelled  the  Emperor  Hadrian  to  interfere,  and  or- 
dain that  no  Jew  should  remain  in,  or  even  approach 
near  Jerusalem,  on  pain  of  death.  On  the  ruins  of 
their  temple  the  same  emperor  caused  a  temple  in  hon- 
our of  Jupiter  Capilolinua  to  be  erected,  and  the  im- 
age of  a  hog  V>  be  cut  in  stone  over  the  gate  leading 
td  Bethlehem,  aa  a  standing  insult  to  the  religious 
feelings  of  this  unfortunate  people.  The  name  of  the 
city  was  also  changed  to  JEXxi  Capitolina,  the  first 
part  of  the  name  alluding  l)  the  family  of  the  Roman 
emperor.  The  more  peaceful  Christians  were  per- 
mitted, however,  to  establish  themselves  within  the 
walls,  and  .-Elia  became  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  church 
ind  bishopric  This  Utter  name  became  afterward 
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the  ordinary  name  of  the  city,  and  Jerusalem  became 
nearly  obsolete.  Upon  the  ascension  to  the  throne, 
however,  of  the  Christian  emperors,  the  name  revived. 
Jerusalem,  thus  restored,  was  much  less  in  compass 
than  the  ancient  city.  Mount  Sion  and  Bezetha  being 
excluded. — The  following  description  of  Jerusalem,  ai 
it  appeared  just  before  the  siege  by  Titus,  is  given  by 
Milman.  (Htttory  of  tke  Jem,  vol.  8,  p.  17,  *eqq.) 
"  Jerusalem,  at  this  period,  was  fortified  by  three  walk, 
in  all  those  parts  where  it  was  not  surrounded  by  ab- 
rupt and  impassable  ravines ;  there  it  had  bat  one. 
Not  that  these  walls  stood  one  within  the  other,  each 
in  a .  narrower  circle  running  round  the  whole  city; 
but  each  of  the  inner  walla  defended  one  of  the  several 
quarters  into  which  the  city  was  divided,  or,  it  mipht 
be  almost  said,  one  of  the  separate  cities.  Since  the 
days  in  which  David  had  built  his  capital  on  the 
rugged  heights  of  Sion,  great  alterations  had  taken 
place  at  Jerusalem.  That  eminence  was  atill  occu- 
pied by  the  upper  city ;  but,  in  addition,  first  the  hil 
of  Moriah  was  taken  in,  on  which  the  temple  stood 
then  Acra,  which  was  originally,  although  a  part  of 
the  same  ridge,  separated  by  a  deep  chasm  from  Mo- 
riah. This  chasm  waa  almoat  entirely  filled  up,  and 
the  top  of  Acra  levelled  by  the  Asmonean  princes,  so 
that  Acra  and  Moriah  were  united,  though  on  the  side 
of  Acra  the  temple  presented  a  formidable  front,  con- 
nected by  several  bridges  or  causeways  with  tbc  lower 
city.  To  the  south  the  height  of  Sion,  the  upper 
city,  waa  separated  from  the  lower  by  a  ravine,  which 
ran  right  through  Jerusalem,  called  the  Tyropceon,  or 
the  valley  of  the  cheesemongers  ;  at  the  edge  of  this 
ravine,  on  both  sides,  the  streets  suddenly  broke  off. 
though  the  walls  in  some  plsces  must  have  crossed  it, 
and  it  was  bridged  in  more  than  one  place.  To  the 
north  extended  a  considerable  suburb  called  Bezetha, 
or  the  new  city.  The  first  or  outer  wall  encompassed 
Bezetha.  Agrippa  the  First  had  intended  to  make  this 
wall  of  extraordinary  strength  ;  but  he  had  desisted 
from  the  work  on  the  interference  of  the  Romans,  who 
seem  to  have  foreseen  that  this  refractory  city  would 
hereafter  force  them  to  take  up  arms  against  it.  Had 
this  wall  been  built  according  to  the  plan  of  Agrippt^ 
the  city,  in  the  opinion  of  Josephus,  would  hare  been 
impregnable.  This  wall  began  at  the  tower  of  Hippi- 
cos,  which  stood,  it  seems,  on  a  point  at  the  extreme 
corner  of  Mount  Sion  :  it  must  have  crossed  the  west- 
ern mouth  of  the  valley  of  Tyropreon,  and  run  directly 
north  to  the  tower  of  Psephina,  proved  clearly  by 
D'Anville  to  have  been  what  was  called  during  the 
crusades  Caste?  Pisano.  The  wall  then  bore  towards 
the  monument  of  Helena,  ran  by  the  royal  caverns  to 
the  Fuller's  monument,  and  waa  carried  into  the  val- 
ley  of  Kedron  or  Jchoshaphat,  where  it  joined  the  old 
or  inner  wall  under  the  temple.  The  wall,  however  it 
fell  short  of  Agrippa's  design,  was  of  considerable 
strength.  The  stones  were  thirty-five  feet  long,  so 
solid  ss  not  easily  to  be  shaken  by  battering  engines, 
or  undermined.  The  wall  was  seventeen  and  a  half 
feet  broad.  It  had  only  been  carried  to  the  same  heigh ( 
by  Agrippa,  but  it  had  been  hastily  run  up  by  the 
Jews  to  thirty-five  feet :  on  its  top  stood  battlements 
three  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  pintiaclea  five  and  thre« 
fourths ;  so  the  whole  was  nearly  forty  five  feet  high 
The  second  wall  began  at  a  gate  in  the  old  or  mnet 
one,  called  Gennath,  the  gate  of  the  gardens ;  it  liter 
sected  the  lower  city,  snd,  having  struck  nortisrerd 
for  some  distance,  turned  to  the  east  snd  joined  tne 
northwest  comer  of  the  tower  of  Antonia.  The  Arv 
tonia  stood  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  temple,  anb 
was  separated  from  Bezetha  by  a  deep  ditch,  which 
probably  protected  the  whole  northern  front  of  tbc 
temple  as  well  ea  of  the  Antonia.  The  old  or  una 
wall  was  that  of  Sion.  Starting  from  the  southwestern 
porticoes  of  the  temple  to  which  it  was  united,  it  rat 
along  the  ridge  of  the  Tyropceon,  passed  first  the  Xv» 
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as,  then  the  council  bouse,  and  abutted  on  the  tow- 
tr  llippicua,  whence  the  northern  wall  sprang.  The 
lid  wail  then  ran  southward  through  Bethso  to  the 
gate  of  the  Essenes,  all  along  the  ridge  of  the  Valley 
of  Hirmom,  above  the  pool  of  Stloam,  then  eastward 
again  to  the  Pool  of  Solomon,  ao  on  through  Opha, 
probably  a  deep  glen  :  it  then  joined  the  eastern  por- 
tico of  the  temple.    Thus  there  were,  it  might  seem, 
four  distinct  towns,  each  requiring  a  separate  siege. 
The  capture  of  toe  first  wall  only  opened  Bczctha ; 
tb«  fortifications  of  the  northern  part  of  the  temple, 
loo  Antonia,  and  the  second  wall,  still  defended  the 
other  quarters.   The  second  wall  forced,  only  a  part 
of  the  lower  city  was  won  ;  the  strong  rock-built  cita- 
del of  Antonia  and  the  temple  on  one  hand,  and  Sion 
on  the  other,  were  not  the  least  weakened.    The  whole 
circuit  of  these  malls  was  guarded  with  towers,  built 
of  the  w.ue  solid  masonry  with  tbo  reat  of  the  walls. 
Tbcy  were  thirty-five  feet  broad  and  thirty-hve  high  ; 
but  abort  this  height  weie  lofty  chambers,  and  above 
those  again  upper  rooms,  and  large  tanks  to  receive 
the  rain-water.    Broad  flights  of  steps  led  up  to  them. 
Ninety  of  these  towers  stood  in  the  first  wall,  fourteen 
in  the  second,  and  sixty  in  the  third.    The  intervale 
between  the  towers  were  about  tbreo  hundred  and 
fifty  feet.    The  whole  circuit  of  the  city,  according  to 
Josepbus,  was  thirty-three  stadia,  rather  more  than 
four  miles.    The  moat  magnificent  of  all  these  towers 
was  that  of  Psephina,  opposite  to  which  Titus  en- 
eamped.   It  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  and  a 
half  feet  high,  and  commanded  a  noble  view  of  the 
whole  country  of  Judaea,  to  tho  border  of  Arabia,  and 
to  the  tea :  it  was  an  octagon.    Answering  to  this 
was  the  tower  Hippie  us,  and  following  the  old  wall 
stood  those  of  Pheiaslis  and  M  ariamne,  built  by  Herod, 
and  named  after  bis  wife,  and  his  brother,  and  friend. 
These  were  stupendous  even  as  works  of  Herod. 
Hipptcus  was  square;  forty-three  and  three  fourths  feet 
each  way.    The  whole  height  of  the  tower  waa  one 
jyiidred  and  forty  feet ;  the  tower  itself  fifty-two  and 
»  naif,  a  deep  tank  or  reservoir  thirty-five,  two  stories 
of  chambers  forty-three  and  three  fourths,  battlements 
aid  pinnacles  eight  and  three  fourths.    Phasasbs  was  a 
solid  square  of  seventy  feet.    It  was  surrounded  by 
a  portico  seventeen  and  a  half  feet  high,  defended  by 
brea«tworka>nnd  bulwarks,  and  above  the  portico  was 
another  tower,  divided  into  lofty  chambers  and  baths. 
It  was  more  richly  ornamented  than  the  reat  with  bat- 
tlements and  pinnacles,  so  that  its  whole  height  was 
above  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  feet.    It  looked 
from  a  distance  like  the  tall  pharos  of  Alexandrea. 
Mariamne.  though  not  equal  in  elevation,  was  more 
luxuriously  fitted  up ;  it  waa  built  of  solid  wall  thirty- 
lire  feel  high,  and  of  the  aame  width :  on  the  whole, 
with  the  upper  chambers,  it  was  about  seventy-six  and 
three  fourths  feet  high.    These  lofty  towers  appeared 
still  higher  from  their  situation.    They  were  built  on 
toe  old  wall,  which  ran  along  the  steep  brow  of  Sion. 
The  masonry  was  perfect :  they  were  built  of  white 
amble,  cut  in  blocks  thirty- five  feel  long,  seventeen 
sod  a  half  wide,  eight  and  one  fourth  high,  so  fitted 
(hat  the  towers  seemed  hewn  out  of  the  solid  quarry." 
A  description  of  the  fortress  Antonia  ia  given  under 
that  article.    "  High  above  the  whole  city  rose  the 
ample,  uniting  the  commanding  strength  of  a  citadel 
*ith  the  splendour  of  a  sacred  edifice.    According  to 
•Kaphas,  the  esplanade  on  which  it  atood  had  been  con- 
siderably e&uged  by  the  accumulation  of  fresh  soil 
since  the  days  ol  Solomon,  particularly  on  tho  north  side. 
It  now  covered  a  equate  of  a  furlong  on  each  side.  Sol- 
omon bad  faced  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  rock  on  the 
east,  and  perhaps  the  south,  with  huge  blocks  of  stone ; 
the  other  sides  likewise  had  been  built  up  with  perpen- 
dicular walls  to  an  equal  height.    These  walls  in  no 
part  wetw  lowei  than  three  hundred  cubits,  five  hun- 
dred and  went) -five  foot,  but  their  whole  height  was 


1  not  seen  excepting  on  tho  eastern  and  perhaps  tga 
southern  sides,  as  the  earth  was  heaped  up  to  tb» 
level  of  the  streets  of  the  city.    Some  of  the  stone* 
I  employed  in  this  work  were  seventy  feet  square 
On  this  gigantic  foundation  ran,  on  each  front,  a  stron| 
and  lofty  wall  without,  within  a  spacious  double  pot 
tico  or  cloister  52i  feet  broad,  supported  by  163  col 
umns,  which  upheld  a  ceiling  of  cedar,  of  the  most  ex 
quisite  workmanship.    The  pillars  were  entire  blocks 
hewn  out  of  solid  marble,  of  dazzling  wLxeneas,  43 J 
feet  high.    On  the  aouth  side  the  portico  or  cloistei 
was  triple.    This  quadrangle  had  but  one  gate  to  the 
east,  one  to  the  north,  two  to  the  south,  four  to  tho 
west ;  one  of  these  led  to  the  palace,  one  to  the  city, 
one  at  tho  corner  to  the  Antonia,  one  down  towards 
the  gardens.    The  open  courts  were  paved  with  va- 
j  rious  inlaid  marbles.    Between  this  outer  court  of  the 
Gentiles  and  the  second  court  of  the  Israelites  ran 
rails  of  stone,  but  of  beautiful  workmanship,  rather 
more  than  five  feet  high.    Along  these,  at  regular  in- 
tervals, stood  pillars,  with  inscriptions  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  warning  all  strangers,  and  Jews 
who  were  unclean,  from  entering  into  the  Holy  Court 
beyond.    An  ascent  of  fourteen  ateps  led  to  a  terrace 
17}  feet  wide,  beyond  which  rose  the  wall  of  the  inner 
court.    This  wall  appeared  on  the  outside  70  feet,  or 
the  inside  43J  ;  for,  besides  the  ascent  of  14  steps  tc 
the  terrace,  there  were  five  more  up  to  the  galea. 
The  inner  court  bad  no  gate  or  opening  to  the  west, 
but  four  on  the  north,  and  four  on  the  south,  two  to 
the  east,  one  of  which  was  for  the  women,  for  whom 
a  portion  of  the  inner  court  was  set  apart,  and  beyond 
which  they  might  not  advance  ;  to  this  they  had  access 
likewise  by  one  of  the  northern  and  one  of  the  south- 
ern gates,  which  were  set  apart  for  their  use.  Around 
this  court  ran  another  splendid  range  of  porticoes  or 
cloisters ;  the  columns  were  quite  equal  in  beauty  and 
workmanship,  though  not  in  size,  to  those  of  the  outer 
portico.    Nine  of  these  gates,  or,  rather,  gateway  tow- 
ers, were  richly  adorned  with  gold  and  silver,  on  the 
doors,  the  door-posts,  and  the  lintels.    Tho  doors  of 
each  of  the  nine  gates  were  52}  feet  high,  and  half 
that  breadth.    Within,  the  gateways  were  52}  feet 
wide  and  deep,  with  rooms  on  each  side,  so  that  the 
wholo  looked  like  lofty  towers :  the  height  from  the 
base  to  the  summit  was  70  feet.    Each  gateway  had 
two  lofty  pillars  21  feet  in  circumference.    But  what 
excited  tho  greatest  admiration  was  the  tenth,  usually 
called  the  beautiful,  gate  of  the  temple.    It  was  ol 
Corinthisn  brass  of  the  finest  workmanship.  The 
height  of  the  beautiful  gate  was  87},  its  doors  70  feet. 
The  father  of  Tiberius  Alexander  had  sheeted  these 
gates  with  gold  and  silver ;  his  apostate  son  was  to 
witness  their  ruin  by  the  plundering  hands  and  fiery 
torches  of  his  Roman  friends.    Within  this  quadrangle 
there  was  a  farther  separation,  a  low  wall  which  di- 
vided the  priests  from  the  Israelites :  near  (his  stooci 
the  great  brazen  altar.    Beyond,  the  temple  itaell 
reared  its  glittering  front.   The  great  porch  or  pro- 
pylon,  according  to  the  design  of  the  last,  or  Herod's 
temple,  extended  to  a  much  greater  width  than  the 
temple  itself :  in  addition  to  the  former  width  of  105 
feet,  it  had  two  wings  of  35  each,  making  in  the  whole 
175.    The  great  gate  of  this  last  quadrangle,  to  which 
there  was  an  ascent  of  twelve  steps,  waa  called  that 
of  Nicanor.    Tho  gateway  tower  waa  132}  high, 
43}  wide ;  it  had  no  doors,  but  the  frontispiece  waa 
covered  with  gold,  and  through  its  spacious  arch  was 
seen  the  golden  gate  of  the  temple,  glittering  with  the 
aame  precious  metal,  with  large  plates  of  which  it  was 
abected  all  over.    Over  this  geto  hung  the  celebrated 
golden  vine.    This  extraordinary  piece  of  workman- 
ship had  bunches,  according  to  Josephus,  as  large  a» 
a  man.    The  Rabbins  add,  that, 4  like  a  true  natural 
vine,  it  grew  greater  and  greater ;  men  would  be  nffer 
ing;  some,  gold  to  make  a  leaf;  some,  a  igrape ; 
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a  bunch :  and  these  were  bung  up  upon  it ;  and  so  it 
was  increasing  continually. '  The  temple  itself,  ex- 
cepting in  the  extension  of  the  wings  of  the  propylon, 
was  probably  the  same  in  its  dimensions  and  distribu- 
tion with  that  of  Solomon.  It  contained  the  same 
holy  treasures,  if  not  of  equal  magnificence,  yet,  by  the 
seal  of  successive  ages,  the  frequent  plunder  to  which 
it  had  been  exposed  was  constantly  replaced  ;  and 
within,  the  golden  candlestick  spread  out  its  flowering 
branches,  the  golden  table  supported  the  shew-bread, 
and  the  sltar  of  incense  flamed  with  its  cosily  perfume, 
rhe  roof  of  the  temple  had  been  set  all  over,  on  the 
outside,  with  sharp  golden  spikes,  to  prevent  the  birds 
from  settling  on  and  defiling  the  roof*  (vid.,  however, 
remarks  under  the  article  Elicius),  "and  tbo  gates 
were  still  sheeted  with  plates  of  the  same  splendid 
metal.  At  a  distance  the  whole  temple  looked  liter- 
airy  like  a  mount  of  snow,  fretted  with  golden  pinna- 
cles;" (Milman,  History  of  the  Jews,  vol.  S,  p.  22, 
teqq.) — Jerusalem,  in  more  modern  times,  has  not 
ceased  to  be  an  object  of  inviting  interest  to  the  trav- 
eller. About  the  year  705  of  our  era,  it  was  visited 
by  Arculfus,  from  whose  report  Adamnam  composed 
a  narrative,  which  was  received  with  considerable  ap- 
probation. Eighty  years  later,  Willibald,  a  Saxon, 
undertook  the  sumo  journey.  In  Jerusalem  he  saw 
all  that  Arculfus  had  seen  ;  but  he  previously  visited 
the  tomb  of  the  seven  sleepers,  and  the  cave  in  which 
St.  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse.  Bernard  proceeded 
to  Palestine  in  the  year  878.  The  crusades,  however, 
threw  open  the  holy  places  to  the  eyes  of  all  Europe; 
and,  accordingly,  so  long  as  a  Christian  king  swayed 
the  sceptre  in  the  capital  of  Juchca,  the  merit  of  indi- 
vidual pilgrimage  was  greatly  diminished.  Bnt  no 
sooner  had  the  warliko  Saracens  recovered  po*se ssion 
of  Jerusalem,  than  the  wonted  difficulty  and  danger 
returned.  In  1331,  William  de  Bouldesell  ventured 
on  an  expedition  into  Arabia  and  Palestine,  of  whieh 
some  account  has  been  published.  A  hundred  years 
afterward,  Bcrtrandon  de  la  Broquiere  sailed  from 
Venice  to  Jaffa.  At  Jerusalem  he  found  the  Chris- 
tians reduced  to  a  state  of  the  most  cruel  thraldom 
At  Damascus  they  were  treated  with  equal  severity. 
The  beginning  of  the  17th  century  witnessed  a  higher 
order  of  travellers,  who,  from  such  a  mixture  of  mo- 
tives as  might  actuate  either  a  pilgrim  or  an  antiquary, 
undertook  the  perilous  tour  of  the  Holy  Land.  Among 
these,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  was  George 
Sandys,  who  commenced  his  peregrinations  in  the 
year  1610.  He  was  succeeded  by  Doubdan,  Cheron, 
rhevenot,  Gonzales,  Morison,  Maundrell,  and  Po- 
cocke.  Of  the  more  recent  travellers,  however,  the 
most  interesting  and  intelligent  is  Dr.  Clarke.  "  We 
had  not  been  prepared,"  remarks  this  writer,  descri- 
bing his  approach  to  the  ancient  capital  of  Judsa,  "for 
the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle  which  the  city  alone  ex- 
hibited. Instead  of  a  wretched  and  ruined  town,  by 
some  described  as  the  desolated  remnant  of  Jerusa- 
lem, we  beheld,  as  it  were,  a  flourishing  and  stately 
metropolis ;  presenting  a  magnificent  assemblage  of 
domes,  towers,  palaces,  churches,  and  monasteries ; 
all  of  which,  glittering  in  the  sun's  rays,  shone  with 
inconceivable  splendour."  Dr.  Clarke  entered,  how- 
ever, by  the  Damascus  gate.  He  confesses  that  there 
is  n  3  other  point  of  view  in  which  the  city  is  seen  to 
so  much  advantage,  as  the  one  from  which  he* beheld 
it,  the  summit  of  a  hill  at  about  an  hour's  distance. 
In  the  celebrated  prospect  from  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
the  city  lies  too  low,  and  has  too  much  the  character 
of  a  bird's- eye  view,  with  the  formality  of  a  topograph- 
ical olan.  Travellers  of  a  still  later  date  consider  Dr. 
Clarke's  description  as  overcharged.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  he  was  fortunate  in  catching  his  first 
view  of  Jerusalem  under  the  illusion  of  a  brilliant 
ovening  sunshine.  Jerusalem  is  said  to  be  of  an  ir- 
-egular  shape,  approaching  to  a  square ;  and  to  be 


surrounded  by  a  high,  embattled  wall,  built,  for  Uht 
most  part,  of  the  common  stone  of  the  country,  which 
is  a  compact  limestone.  The  site  of  the  ancient  city 
is  so  unequivocally  marked  by  its  natural  boundaries 
on  the  three  sides,  where  there  are  ravines,  that  there* 
can  be  no  difficulty,  except  with  regard  to  its 
in  a  northern  direction  ;  and  this  may  bo  i 
with  sufficient  accuracy  from  tie  minute 
given  by  Joscphus.    {Bell  Ju<f  ,  5,4.) 

Hillkvionks,  •  people  of  Scandinavia.  According 
to  Pliny  (4, 13),  they  occupied  the  only  known  i»artot 
thia  country.  Among  the  various  names  of  countries 
and  people  reported  by  Jornandes,  we  still  find,  ob- 
serves D'Anville,  Hallin;  and  that  which  is  contigu- 
ous to  the  province  of  Skane  ia  still  called  Hal  I  anil 
Some  erroneously  place  the  Hilleviones  in  the  country 
answering,  at  the  present  day,  to  Blekingen  and  Sfh<> 
nen.  ( Bischojf  vml  M  tiller,  W&rterb.  tier  Geogr  , 
p.  615.) 

Himkra,  I.  a  nver  of  Sicily,  falling  into  the  upper 
or  Tuscan  Sea,  to  the  east  of  Panonnus ;  now.i 
ing  to  Manner!,  Fiume  di  S.  Leonardo;  bat,  i 
to  others,  Ftutm  Grande.  The  city  of  Himera  ale 
a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  its  mouth. — II.  An 
other  river  of  Sicily,  larger  than  the  former.  It  rises 
in  the  same  quarter  with  it,  but  pursues  an  opposite 
course,  to  the  sooth,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean 
near  Phintia,  and  to  the  west  of  Gela.  Tbo  modern 
name  ia  Fiume  SaJto.  This  river  separated,  at  one 
time,  the  Carthaginian  from  the  Syracusan  dependen- 
cies in  Sicily. — -III.  A  city  of  Sicily,  near  the  mouth 
of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  on  the  northern  coa»t 
It  was  founded,  according  to  Thucydides  (6,  6)  and 
Scymnus  of  Chios  (v.  288,  seqq),  by  a  colony  of  Chal- 
cidians  from  Zankle.  Strabo,  however,  ascribes  ite 
origin  to  the  Zankleans  at  Mybc.  (Strab.,  272.)  Ie 
this  he  is  wrong,  as  My  he  was  not  an  independent 
place,  but  entirely  under  the  control  of  Zankle  as  ite 
parent  city,  and  therefore  no",  allowed  to  trade  and 
colonize  at  pleasure.  Strabo's  error  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  a  misconception  of  a  passage  in  Thucydi- 
des. Tbsl  historian  informs  us  (6,  5)  that  Himera 
had  some  Dorian  inhabitants  also  from  Syracuse,  con- 
sisting of  some  of  the  expelled  party  of  the  Myietides 
(Mv?.nridai) :  Strabo,  very  probably,  mistakes  these, 
from  their  name,  for  inhabitants  of  Myhl. — H inner* 
came,  we  know  not  under  what  circumstances,  inlt 
the  power  of  Theron  of  Agrigentum.  Subsequently 
however,  it  attempted  to  shake  off  this  yoke,  anV 
offered  to  surrender  itself  to  Hiero  of  Syracuse.  This 
latter  apprized  Theron  of  the  fact,  and  the  enraged 
tyrant  caused  many  of  the  cititens  to  be  executed. 
To  prevent,  however,  the  city's  suffering  from  this 
loss  of  the  inhabitants,  he  established  in  it  a  number 
of  Dorians  and  other  Greeks,  and  from  this  time  the 
remark  of  Thucydidea  applies,  who  informs  ns  thai 
the  inhabitants  of  Himera  spoke  a  middle  dialect  be- 
tween the  Dorian  and  Chalcidian,  but  that  the  written 
institutions  were  in  the  Chalcidian  dialect.  Himera 
was  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians,  240  years  after 
its  founding,  and  never  recovered  from  the  blow. 
(Diod.  Sic,  1 1, 48.)  The  Carthaginians  subsequently 
established  a  number  of  the  old  inhabitants  in  the  new 
city  of  Thermsj,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Hut, era 
This  spot  was  remarkable  for  its  warm  twths  The 
ruins  of  Therms  are  now  called  Termini.  (Manrttrt, 
Geogr.,  vol.  9,  p.  403,  teqq.) 

Himilco  (equivalent  in  Punic  to  gratia  Milcaria 
"  the  favour  of  Milcar"),  the  name  of  several  Cartha- 
ginians. I.  A  Carthaginian  commander,  who  ia  said 
by  Pliny  (2,67)  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Hsd 
no  the  navigator.  He  was  sent  by  his  govern  men' 
to  explore  the  northwestern  coast  of  Europe.  A  few 
fragments  of  this  voyage  are  preserved  by  Aviena* 
(CfraMarit.,  I,  90),  in  which  the  Hiberni  and  Alhioru 
are  mentioned,  and  also  a  promontory,  Oestrvmnt* 
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uxl  isands  called  OesUymnides,  which  ue  uaaany 
considered  to  be  Cornwall  and  the  SciUy  Islands.  1 
,GotseUin,  ReeJurckes,  vol.  4,  p.  162,  seqq.}—U.  A  1 
Carthaginian,  who  commanded  in  the  wars  with  Dio-  ] 
itysius  I.,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  B.C.  405-368.    Himil-  i 
co  was  an  able  and  successful  general.    He  took  Gela,  j 
Messina,  and  many  other  cities  in  Sicily,  and  at  length  * 
i>es:cged  Syracuse  by  sea  and  land,  but  he  was  de-  t 
feated  by  Dionysius,  who  burned  most  of  the  Carina-  I 
gioian  vessels.    {Diod.  Sic.,  lib.  13  et  14.) — III.  A 
•up|x>rter  of  the  Barca  party  at  Carthage.    (Lie'.,  13,  : 
IS ) — He  was  sent  by  the  Carthaginian  government 
to  oppose  Marcellus  in  Sicily.    (L™.,  24,  35,  seqq. — 
li,25,23,  seqq.)  , 

Hippaichcs,  I.  a  son  of  Pisistratus,  who,  together 
with  Hia  brother  Hippias,  succeeded  his  father  as  ty- 
rant of  Athens.    An  account  of  their  government  will 
be  found  under  the  article  Hippias.    Hipparchus  was 
assassinated  by  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  for  an  ac- 
count of  which  affair,  consult  remarks  under  the  arti- 
cle Harmodius.— II.  The  first  astronomer  on  record 
who  really  made  systematic  observations,  and  left  be- 
hind him  a  digested  body  of  astronomical  science. 
He  was  a  native  of  Nica*a  in  Bithynia,  and  flourished 
between  the  154th  and  163d  Olympiads,  or  between 
160  and  125  B.C.,  as  appesrs  from  his  having  made 
astronomical  observations  during  that  interval.  He 
resided  some  time  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  where  he 
continued  the  astronomical  observations  which  he  had 
probably  commenced  in  Bithynia ;  and  hence  he  has 
been  called  by  some  authors  the  Bithynian,  and  by 
others  the  Rbodian,  and  some  even  suppose  two  as- 
tronomers of  the  same  name,  which  is  certainly  incor- 
rect.  Hipparchus  is  also  supposed  lo  have  made  ob- 
servations at  Aloxandrea ;  but  Delambre,  comparing 
together  such  passages  ss  Ptolemy  has  preserved  on 
the  sobject,  is  of  opinion  that  Hipparchus  never  speaks 
of  Alexandres  as  of  the  place  in  which  he  resided,  and 
this  conclusion  of  the  French  astronomer  is  probably 
correct.    The  period  of  his  death  is  not  known.  He 
•  u  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Phenomena  of 
Aratus,  published  by  Peter  Victorius  at  Florence,  in 
1567 ;  and  also  by  Petavius,  with  a  Latin  version  and 
notes,  in  his  Uranologis.    He  also  wrote  treatises  on 
the  nature  of  the  fixed  stars ;  on  the  motion  of  the 
moon ;  and  others  no  longer  extant.    Hipparchus  has 
been  highly  praised  both  by  the  ancients  and  moderns. 
Pliny  the  Elder  styles  him  "  the  confidant  of  nature," 
on  account  of  the  importance  of  his  discoveries  ;  and 
M.  Bailly  has  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  the  "  patri- 
arch of  astronomy. "    He  treated  that  science  with  a 
philosophical  spirit,  of  which  there  are  no  traces  before 
bis  time.    He  considered  the  subject  in  a  general 
point  of  view  ;  examined  the  received  opinions ;  pass- 
ed in  review  the  truths  previously  ascertained,  and  ex- 
hibited the  method  of  reducing  them  so  far  into  a  sys- 
tem as  to  connect  them  with  each  other.    He  was 
the  first  who  noticed  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
or  that  very  slow  motion  of  the  fixed  stars  from  west 
ioeast,  by  which  they  perform  an  apparent  revolution 
m  a  great  number  of  years.    He  observed  and  calcu- 
lated eclipses ;  discovered  the  equation  of  time,  the 
parallax,  and  the  geometrical  mensuration  of  distances ; 
•od  he  thus  laid  the  solid  foundations  of  geographical 
and  trigonometrical  science.    The  result  of  his  la- 
bours in  the  observation  of  the  fixed  stars,  has  been 
preserved  by  Ptolemy,  who  has  inserted  the  catalogue 
of  Hipparchus  in  his  Almagest.    As  regards  the  gen- 
eral menu  of  Hipparchus,  consult  the  work  of  Marcox, 
Astronomic  Solaire  cTHtpparque,  Paris,  1828,  8vo; 
the  account  given  by  Delambre,  in  the  Biographic 
Unix  <r telle  (vol.  20,  p.  398,  seqq),  and  the  preface  of 
the  same  writer  to  his  "  History  of  Ancient  Astron- 
omy," in  which  work  will  be  found  the  most  corn- 
pit  te  sccuunt  of  the  labours  of  Hipparchus.  (Histoire 
m  P Astronomic  Ascicnne,  par  it.  Delambre,  Paris, 
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1817,  t  torn.  4lo.)  The  oiss  of  Delambre  appears  u 
be,  to  add  to  Hipparchus  some  of  the  fame  which  has 
been  generally  considered  due  to  Ptolemy,  and  in  sup- 
port of  this  opinion  he  advances  some  forcible  arga 
menle.— The  titles  of  the  writings  attributed  to  Hip- 
parchus, on  whom  Ptolemy  has  fixed  the  epithets  of 
^lAorrovor  ical  QiXaMjOifi  ("  a  lover  of  labour  and  of 
truth"),  have  been  collected  by  Fabricius,  and  are  to 
be  found  in  Weidler,  as  follows:  1.  irept  ruv  dn-Aa- 
vuv  uvaypaejai-,  2.  irepl  fieyeOuv  km  urrotrrntiaruv  \ 
3.  De  XII  signorum  ascensions;  4.  wept  tijc  xard 
jrAdrof  fitjviaiae,  nyf  aeXfyviK  K.ivfiaeu( ;  5.  vepi  pnviai- 
ov  xpdvov;  6.  ntpi  iviavoiov  ftcyeBove;;  7.  nepi  T^f 
tieranTuoewe.  rui>  rpowiKuv  not  loyiuptvvv  anpciw ; 
8.  Adversus  EreUostkenis  Gcographiam;  9.  Tuv'Apd- 
rov  kmI  Evdofov  jaivofiivw  t^yfjatuv  (kCXta  — 
The  only  one  of  these  which  has  come  down  lo  us,  is 
the  last  snd  least  important,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken.  Hipparchus  also  wrote  a  work,  according  to 
Achilles  Tatius,  on  eclipses  of  the  sun;  and  there  is 
also  recorded  a  work  with  the  following  title :  'H  ruv 
awavaroeXuv  irpaypartia.  {Encycl.  Us.  Knotcl.,  vol. 
12,  p.  240,  scqq.—Scholl,  Hist.  Lit  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  376, 
scqq.) — III.  A  Pythagorean  philosopher,  an  extract 
from  a  work  of  whose  on  "  Tranquillity  of  SouT'  («tpi 
ciBvfitaf)  has  been  preserved  for  us  by  Siobaus.  It 
may  be  found  in  the  Opuscula  Mythologka,  Ethica,  ct 
Physka,  edited  by  Gale,  Cantab.,  1C70,  12mo. 

Hippasvs,  a  native  of  Metapontum,  and  follower  of 
the  Pythagorean  doctrine.  He  is  said  to  have  excelled 
in  the  application  of  mathematical  principles  to  musk, 
statics,  and  mensuration.  In  common  with  others  oi 
the  same  sect,  he  held  that  fire  was  the  originating 
cause  of  all  things.  He  taught  also  that  the  univcrso 
is  finite,  is  always  changing,  and  undergoes  a  periodi 
cal  conflagration.    (Diog.  LacrL,  8.) 

HippIas,  a  son  of  Pisistratus,  who,  together  with  his 
two  brothers,  Hipparchus  snd  ThessaTus,  succeeded 
their  father,  without  any  opposition,  in  the  government 
of  Athens.    The  authority  of  Thucydidea  (6, 54)  seems 
sufficient  to  prove,  that  Hippias  was  the  eldest,  though 
his  reasons  are  not  of  themselves  convincing,  and  the 
current  opinion,  in  his  own  day,  gave  the  priority  to 
Hipparchus.    As  the  eldest,  Hippias  would  take  bis 
father's  place  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  but  the  three 
brothers  appear  to  havo  lived  in  great  unanimity  to- 
gether, and  to  have  co-operated  with  little  outward 
distinction  in  the  administration  of  the  state.  Then 
characters  are  described  as  very  different  from  each 
other.    Hippias  seems  to  have  possessed  the  Urgent 
share  of  the  qualities  of  a  statesman.    Hipparchus  in- 
herited his  father's  literary  taste ;  but  he  was  addicted 
to  pleasure,  and  perhaps  to  amusements  not  becoming 
the  dignitv  of  his  station.    (Athenttus,  12,  p.  583.) 
Indeed,  rfippias  also  would  seem  to  have  been  open 
to  the  same  charge.    {Athen.,  L  c)   Tbessalus,  the 
youngest  brother,  is  said  to  have  been  a  high-spirited 
youth,  which  is  all  the  information  that  we  possess  con- 
cerning him.    The  successors  of  Pisistratus  for  some 
years  trod  in  bis  steps  and  prosecuted  his  plans.  The) 
seem  to  have  directed  their  attention  to  promote  the 
internal  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  cullivaron 
of  letters  and  the  arts.    One  of  their  expedients  &  r  the 
latter  purpose,  the  credit  of  which  seems  to  Iv.e  be- 
longed principally  to  Hipparchus,  was  to  erect  c  nim- 
ber  of  Henna),  or  stone  busts  of  Mercury,  alcng  tbs 
side  of  the  roads  leading  from  the  capital,  inscribed 
on  one  side  with  an  account  of  the  distance  which  it 
marked,  on  the  other  with  a  moral  sentence  in  verse, 
probably  the  composition  of  Hipparchus  himself,  tba  jgh 
be  often  received  the  first  poets  of  the  age  under  his 
roof.    To  him  also  is  ascribed  the  establishment  of  the 
order  in  which  the  Homeric  poems  continued  in  after 
times  to  be  publicly  recited  at  the  Panalhenaic  festi- 
val.   The  brothers  imitated  the  sage  policy  of  their 
father,  in  dropping  the  show  of  power  ss  much  as  was 
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with  a  prudent  regard  to  securing  the  sub- 
Thev  kept  up  a  landing  force  of  foreign 
ries,  but  they  mede  no  change  in  the  laws  or 
iha  farms  of  the  constitution,  only  taking  care  to  fill 
the  most  important  offices  with  their  own  friends. 
They  even  reduced  the  tax  imposed  by  Pisistratus  to 
a  twentieth,  and,  without  laying  on  any  fresh  burdens, 
provided  for  the  exigences  of  the  stale,  and  continued 
the  great  works  which  their  father  had  begun.  The 
language  of  a  later  writer  (the  author  of  tho  Hipvar- 
:kus,  p.  229),  who  speaks  of  their  dominion  as  hav- 
ing recalled  the  happiness  of  tho  golden  sge,  seems 
almost  justified  by  the  sober  praise  of  Thucydidcs, 
when  jo  says  that  these  tyrants  most  diligently  culti- 
vated yituo  and  wisdom.  The  country  was  flourish- 
ing, the  people,  if  not  perfectly  contented,  were  cer- 
tainly not  impatient  of  the  yoke,  and  their  rule  seemed 
likely  to  last  for  at  least  another  generation,  when  an 
event  occurred  which  changed  at  once  the  whole  as- 
pect of  the  government,  and  led  to  its  premature  over- 
throw. This  was  the  affair  of  Harmodios  and  Aristo- 
giton,  in  which  Hipparchus  lost  his  life,  and  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  have  been  given  under  a  different 
article.  {Vid.  Harmodius.)  Previous  to  this  occur- 
rence, Hippiaa  had  shown  himself  a  mild,  affable,  and 
beneficent  ruler,  but  ho  now  became  a  suspicious, 
stern,  and  cruel  tyrant,  who  regarded  all  his  subjects 
as  secret  enemies,  and,  instead  of  attempting  to  con- 
ciliate them,  aimed  only  at  cowing  them  by  rigour. 
He  was  now  threatened  not  only  by  the  discontent  of 
the  people  at  home,  but  by  the  machinations  of  power- 
ful enemies  from  without.  The  banished  Alcmxonids, 
with  the  aid  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  induced  the  La- 
cedamonians  to  espouse  their  cause,  and  Hippias  was 
compelled  to  leave  Attica  in  the  fourth  year  after  his 
brother's  death.  Hsving  set  sail  for  Asia,  be  fixed 
his  residence  for  a  time  in  his  hereditary  principality 
of  Sigeum.  The  Spartans,  subsequently  repenting  of 
what  they  had  done,  sent  for  Hippias,  and,  on  his  arri- 
val, summoned  a  congress  of  deputies  from  their  Pelo- 
ponncsian  allies,  and  proposed,  as  the  only  means  of 
curbing  the  growing  insolence  of  the  Athenian  people, 
to  unite  their  forces  and  compel  Athens  to  receive 
her  former  ruler.  All,  however,  with  one  accord, 
loudly  excla-;jd  against  the  proposition  of  Sparta, 
and  Hippias  soon  after  returned  to  Sigeum,  whence  he 
proceeded  lo  the  court  of  Darius  Hyslaspis.  Here  he 
remained  for  many  years;  and  when  the  expedition  of 
Datis  and  Artaphemes  took  place,  an  expedition  which 
he  himself  had  strenuously  urged,  he  guided  the  bar- 
barian armament  against  his  country,  and  the  Persian 
fleet,  by  his  advice,  came  to  anchor  in  the  bay  of 
Marathon.— The  subsequent  history  of  Hippias  is  in- 
volved in  uncertainty.  Thucydidcs  (6, 59)  merely  says 
that  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  without 
informing  us  whether  he  lost  his  life  there  or  not. 
(Compare  Herodotus,  6,  107.)  Justin  (2,  9)  states 
that  bo  was  killed  in  the  fight,  and  Cicero  (Ep.  ad  Alt., 
9, 10)  confirms  this.  Suidas,  however,  informs  us,  that 
Hippias  fled  to  Lemnos,  where,  falling  sick,  he  died, 
the  blood  issuing  from  his  eyes.  (Consult  Lareher, 
ad  Herod.,  6,  117.) 

Hippo,  I.  Rboios  ('Itituv  Baai^ixde),  a  city  of  Af- 
rica, in  that  part  of  Numidia  called  tho  western  prov- 
ince. It  was  situate  near  the  sea.  on  a  bay  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  promontory  of  Hippi.  It  was  called  Hip- 
po Regius,  not  only  in  opposition  to  -Hippo  Zarytus 
mentioned  below,  but  also  from  its  havin"  been  one  of 
the  royal  cities  of  the  Numidian  kings.  The  place  was 
cf  Tyrian  origin.  Of  this  city  St.  Augustine  wss 
bishop.  The  ruins  are  spread  at  the  present  day  over 
the  neck  of  land  that  lies  between  the  rivers  Boojemah 
and  Seibouib  Near  the  ancient  site  is  a  town  named 
Bona. — II.  Zarytus,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  coast  to 
ihs  west  of  Utica.  It  was  thus  termed  to  distinguish 
a  from  the  one  above  mentioned,  and  the  name  is  said 


to  have  reference  to  its  situation  tmong  artificial  ca- 
nals, which  afforded  the  sea  an  entrance  to  a  navigabla 
lagune  adjacent.  Some  of  the  Greek  writers  .corrupt- 
ed the  appellation  Zarytus  into  Atufyuroe,  in  which 
the  same  idea  is  endeavoured  to  be  expressed.  The 
modern  name  is  Beni-Zert,  which,  according  to  Shaw, 
aignifica  "tho  son  of  the  canal."  ( Manner t,  Geogr., 
vol.  10,  p(,  2,  p.  298.) 

HippocxxtaI'M  {IxirOKtvravpoi),  fabulous  animals, 
partly  human,  partly  resembling  the  horse.  They  an 
the  same  with  the  Ccntauri.    (Kid.  Centauri.) 

Hippocrates,  a  celebrated  physician,  born  in  the 
island  of  Cos.  The  particulars  of  his  life,  as  far  as 
they  have  reached  us,  are  few  in  number.  His  con- 
temporaries have  commended  him  in  the  highest  terms 
for  his  consummate  skill  and  his  profound  acquaint- 
ance with  the  medical  art ;  but  they  have  left  us  littls 
information  relstive  to  the  man  himself.  Hippocrates, 
too,  in  those  of  his  writings,  the  authenticity  of  which 
no  one  contests,  enters  into  very  few  details  respect- 
ing his  long  and  honourable  career.  The  Greek  wri- 
ter, who,  under  the  name  of  Soranus,  has  transmitted 
to  us  some  biographical  information  concerning  this 
eminent  physician,  relates,  that  the  father  of  Hippoc- 
rates was  named  Heraclides,  and  deduced  his  descent, 
through  a  long  line  of  progenitors,  from  *Esculapiu» 
himself.  On  the  side  of  his  mother,  who  was  named 
Praxithe,  he  was  fabled  to  be  a  descendant  of  Hercules. 
In  other  words,  he  belonged  to  the  race  or  family  of  ths 
Asclepiades,  who,  from  time  immemorial,  had  devoted 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  service  of  the  god  of  med- 
icine and  the  cultivation  of  the  medical  art.  It  ap 
pears,  from  the  table  of  Mcibomius  {Comment,  in  Jl  pp 
jusjur.),  that  he  was  the  seventeenth  in  order  of  tM 
pretended  descendants  of  ^Csculapius,  his  uncle  Hip 
pocratea  I.  being  the  fifteenth.  The  birth  of  Hippoc- 
rates II.,  or  the  Great,  is  fixed  by  Soranus  in  the  first 
year  of  the  eighteenth  Olympiad,  B.C.  460:  conse- 
quently, he  was  contemporary  with  Socrates  and  Plato, 
a  little  younger  than  the  former,  and  a  little  older  thai 
the1  latter.  His  name  began  to  be  illustrious  during 
the  Pcloponnesian  war. — After  having  received  at  Cos 
his  first  professional  instruction  from  his  father  Hera- 
clides, Hippocrates  went  to  study  at  Athens  undet 
Hcrodicus  of  Sclymbrts.  He  had  also  for  one  of  his 
masters  the  sophist  Gorgias.  Some  authors  pretend 
that  he  was  also  a  disciple  of  Democritus ;  it  is  even 
said  that  he  conceived  so  high  an  esteem  for  this  phi- 
losopher, as  to  show  it  by  writing  his  works  in  the 
Ionic  dialect,  though  he  himself  was  a  Dorian.  It 
would  seem,  however,  from  an  examination  of  his  wri- 
tings, that  Hippocrates  preferred  the  doctrines  of  He- 
raclitus  to  those  of  Democritus. — After  the  death  of 
his  father  he  travelled  over  many  countries,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  physicians  and  philosophers  of  his 
time;  and  finally  established  himself  in  Thessaly. 
whence  some  have  called  him  "the  Tbcssaltan." 
Soranus  informs  us,  that  Hippocrates  lived  at  the 
court  of  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  that  he 
cored  this  prince  of  a  consumption  caused  by  a  violent 
passion  which  he  had  conceived  for  his  mother-in-law 
Phila.  This  fact  is  not,  indeed,  in  contradiction  a! 
chronology  ;  but  what  gives  it  a  suspicious  appearance 
is,  that  a  story  almost  similar  is  related  by  the  ancient 
writers  as  having  happened  at  the  court  of  Seleucoa 
Nicator.  (Vid.  Erasistratus.)  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  Hippocrates  may  have  passed  some  time 
with  Perdiccas;  for  he  states  that  he  had  observed 
many  maladies  in  the  cities  of  Pclla,  Olyntlius,  and 
Acanthus,  situate  in  Macedonia.  He  appears  aij  to 
have  sojourned  for  a  while  in  Thrace,  for  he  frcqxenW 
ly  mentions,  in  his  accounts  of  epidemic  disorders,  the 
Thracian  cities  of  Abdera,  Datus,  Doriscus,  vEnos, 
Cardia,  and  the  isle  of  Thasos  It  is  equally  probable 
that  he  travelled  in  Scythia  and  the  countries  imme- 
diately contiguous  to  the  kingdom  of  Pontuo  and  th# 
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Pilu*  Mocolw,  because  (be  description  ho  gives  of  the 
nanner*  and  mode  of  life  of  the  Scythians  is  extreme- 
ly enct  and  faithful.    According  to  Soranns,  the  cities 
uf  Athens  and  Abdera  owed  to  Hippocrates  the  bene- 
fit of  having  been  delivered  from  a  plague  which  had 
caused  peat  ravages.    It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
frightful  epidemic  is  here  meant  which  desolated  Ath- 
ena dunng  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  which  Thucyd- 
ides  ha*  so  faithfully  described,  or  some  other  malady ; 
for  the  historian,  who  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  rav- 
ages of  the  disease,  makes  no  mention  of  Hippocrates. 
However  this  may  be,  tho  Athenians,  grateful  for  the 
services  which  this  distinguished  physician  bad  ren- 
dered, either  in  delivering  them  from  a  pestilential 
scourge,  or  in  publishing  valuable  works  on  the  art  of 
preserving  life,  or  in  refusing  the  solicitations  of  the 
enemies  of  Greece,  decreed  that  be  should  be  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  should  be  gifted  with  a 
golden  crown,  should  enjoy  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
should  be  supported  all  his  days  at  the  public  expense 
in  the  Prytaoeum,  and,  finally,  that  all  the  children 
bom  in  Cos,  the  native  island  of  Hippocrates,  might 
come  and  pass  their  youth  at  Athens,  where  they  would 
be  jested  as  if  offspring  of  Athenian  citizens.  Ac- 
cording to  Galen,  it  was  by  kindling  large  fires,  and 
burning  everywhere  aromatic  substances,  that  Hippoc- 
rates succeeded  in  arresting  the  pestilence  at  Athens. 
The  reputation  of  this  eminent  physician  extended  far 
and  wide,  and  ArUxerxes  Longimanus  even  sent  for 
him  to  stop  the  progress  of  a  malady  which  was  com- 
mitting great  ravages  among  the  forces  of  that  mon- 
arch.  Hippocrates  declined  the  offer  and  the  splendid 
presents  that  accompanied  it ;  and  Artaxerxea  endeav- 
oured to  accomplish  his  object  by  meuacing  the  inhab- 
itants of  Cos,  bat  in  vain.    Though  the  correspond- 
ence which  took  place  on  this  point  between  Hippoc- 
rates and  the  satrap  Hystanes,  and  which  has  reached 
our  days,  must  be  regarded  as  altogether  unauthentic, 
yet  it  appears  that  credit  was  given  to  the  story  by  sn- 
eer* writers,  two  of  whom,  Galen  and  Plutarch,  re- 
late the  circumstance.    Stobssus  also  makes  mention 
tf  it,  bat  commits,  at  the  same  time,  an  anachronism 
in  giving  the  name  of  the  monarch  as  Xerxes,  and 
net  Artaxerxea.    Certain  Arabian  authors  affirm,  that, 
in  the  course  of  his  travels,  Hippocrates  spent  some 
time  at  Damascus;  there  is  no  authority,  however, 
for  ins,  and  the  assertion  is  altogether  destitute  of 
probability.    An  individual  named  Andreas  or  An- 
dron,  who  lived  under  Ptolemy  Philopator,  and  who 
was  a  disciple  of  Herophilus,  undertook,  nearly  three 
centuries  after  the  death  of  Hipocrates,  to  assign 
a  very  disgraceful  motive  for  the  travels  of  this  phy- 
sician.   He  says  that  Hippocrates  was  compelled  to 
flee  for  having  set  fire  to  the  library  at  Cnidus, 
after  having  copied  the  best  medical  works  con- 
tained in  it.    Tzetzes,  agreeing  in  this  accusation, 
states  that  it  was  the  library  at  Cos  which  became 
a  prey  to  the  flames;  and  Pliny,  without  charging 
Hippocrates  with  the  deed,  and  without  speaking  of 
•oy  library,  reduces  the  loss  to  that  of  a  few  votive 
tablets,  which  were  consumed  together  with  the  tern- 
»le  of  .fUculapios.    The  discrepance  of  these  state- 
ments alone  is  sufficient  to  show  the  falsity  of  the  ac- 
cusation    Besides,  all  contemporaneous  history  is  si- 
lent on  the  subject ;  nor  would  Plato  have  shown  so 
■ocb.  esteem  for  the  physician  of  Cos,  nor  Athens  and 
Greece,  m  general,  have  rendered  him  so  many  and  so 
high  honours,  bad  he  been  guilty  of  the  disgraceful 
rnme  alleged  against  him.    The  name  of  Hippocrates 
is  still  held  m  veneration  by  the  natives  of  Cos  (Stan- 
Co),  and  they  show  a  small  building  which  they  pre- 
tend was  the  bouse  that  he  inhabited.  Hippocrates 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  Thessaly,  at  La- 
i  m  particular,  as  well  as  at  Cranon,  Phera,  Tric- 
es, and  Mcltbcea,  as  appears  from  many  observations  1 
nade  by  him  relative  to  the  maladies  of  these  Afferent  | 


cities.  The  period  of  his  death  ia  unknown.  Soranuj 
affirms,  that  he  ended  nis  long  and  brilliant  career  in 
his  85th  or  90th  year,  according  to  some  ;  in  his  hun- 
dredth yesr,  according  to  others :  snd  some  even  give 
109  years  as  the  extent  of  his  existence.  The  num 
ber  of  works  ascribed  to  Hippocrates  is  very  consid- 
erable ;  tbey  are  made  by  some  to  amount  to  eighty  : 
those,  however,  about  the  authenticity  of  which  there 
is  no  doubt,  reduce  themselves  to  a  very  few.  PaHa- 
dius,  a  physician  of  the  6th  century  of  the  present  era, 
who  wrote  scholia  on  the  treatise  of  Hippocrates  re- 
specting fractures,  points  out  eleven  works  of  this 
physician  as  alone  authentic.  One  thousand  years 
after,  two  learned  men  turned  their  attention  to  a  crit 
ical  review  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates;  these  were 
Hieronymus  Mercurialis,  a  celebrated  physician  and 
philologist  of  the  16th  century,  and  a  native  of  Portu- 
gal, Louis  de  Lemos.  These  two  scholars  conceived 
the  idea,  at  the  same  period,  of  classifying  the  works 
of  Hippocrates.  The  Paduan  professor  established 
four  cstcgories  of  tbem  :  1.  Works  in  which  the  doc- 
trine and  style  of  this  distinguished  physician  plainly 
present  themselves,  and  which  are  therefore  mani- 
festly authentic.  2.  Works  written  by  Hippocrates, 
but  published  by  his  sons  and  disciples.  3.  Works 
composed  by  the  sons  and  disciples  of  Hippocrates, 
but  which  are  in  conformity  with  hia  doctrine.  4. 
Works,  the  very  contents  of  which  are  not  in  accord- 
ance with  bis  doctrine.  (Centura  Overum  Hippocra. 
its,  Venet.,  1563,  4lo.)  Lemos,  after  having  criti 
cally  examined  all  the  works  ascribed  to  Hippocrates, 
acknowledges  only  nineteen  as  authentic,  (De  Optima 
prtrdicandi  ratione  item  judicii  operum  magni  Htppoc 
rati*  liber  unut,  Salamantictt,  1585,  12mo.)  When 
in  the  18th  century,  the  critical  art,  long  neglected, 
was  at  laat  made  to  rest  on  sure  principles,  the  works 
of  Hippocrates  were  again  subjected  to  rigorous  in- 
vestigation. The  celebrated  Haller,  on  reprinting  a 
Latin  translation  of  these  works,  discussed  their  au 
thenticity,  and  allowed  only  fifteen  treatises  to  be  gen- 
uine. Two  other  German  physicians,  MM.  Grunei 
and  Grimm  (Hippokrate*  Werke,  au*  dtm  Gr. — Cen- 
tura librorum  HippocnUensium,  Vratitlav,  1772, 8vo), 
of  distinguished  reputaton,  employed  themselves 
in  researches,  the  object  of  which  was  to  distinguish 
what  was  authentic  from  what  was  falsely  ascribed  U) 
the  father  of  medicine.  In  pursuing  this  examina- 
tion, they  combined  the  testimonies  of  ancient  writers 
with  the  internal  characters  of  the  works  themselves. 
The  result  is,  that,  according  to  Gruner,  there  exist 
but  ten  authentic  works  of  Hippocrates,  while  Grimm 
makes  the  number  still  less.  Linck,  a  professor  at 
Berlin,  comes  to  a  bolder  conclusion.  He  maintains, 
that  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  as  they  are  called,  are 
a  mere  collection  of  pieces  by  different  authors,  who 
all  lived  before  the  period  when  the  medical  art  flour- 
ished at  Alexandrca.  A  full  list  of  the  works  of  Hip- 
pocrates is  given  by  SchcHl  (Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p. 
19,  teqq  ).  The  best  edition  of  all  the  works  is  thst 
of  Fceaius,  Franco/.,  1595,  fol.,  reprinted  at  several 
subsequent  periods,  and,  with  the  glossaries,  at  Gene- 
va,  in  1657,  fol.  The  edition  of  Kiihn,  in  the  Collec- 
tion of  the  Greek  Medical  Writers  (Lip*.,  1825-1827, 
3  vols.  8vo),  is  also  a  good  one.  In  1815  M.  de  Mer- 
cy commenced  a  valuable  edition  of  select  works  of 
Hippocrates,  with  a  French  translation  and  comment- 
ary. The  learned  Coray  also  published  a  translation 
in  French  of  the  treatise  on  Airs,  Waters,  and  Placet, 
at  Pari*,  1801,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  enriched  with  critical, 
histories  I,  and  medical  notes. — "Of  all  the  medical 
authors,"  observes  Dr.  Adsms,  "  of  ancient,  and,  I  be- 
lieve I  may  add,  of  modern  times,  no  one  deserves  to 
be  so  frequently  in  the  hands  of  the  student  of  medi 
cine  as  Hippocrates  ;  for  his  works  not  only  contain 
an  invaluable  treasure  of  prsctical  facts,  but  likewise 
•bound  in  nreceots  inculcating  propriety  of  conduct 
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tnd  purity  of  morals.    In  hi*  Oath,  he  exacta  from 
.hove  who  enter  on  the  profession  a  solemn  promise 
never  to  indulge  in  libertine  practices,  nor  to  degrade 
their  art  by  applying  it  to  any  criminal  purposes.  In 
his  other  works  he  is  at  great  pains  to  inculcate  the 
necessity  of  attention  to  address  and  apparel ;  and 
gives  particular  directions  to  assist  in  forming. a  cor- 
rect prognostic.    With  regard  to  his  descriptions  of 
the  phenomena  of  disease,  one  may  venture  to  affirm, 
that  even  at  the  present  day  they  are  perfectly  unri- 
valled.   As  a  guide  to  practice,  be  may  be  followed 
with  great  confidence  ;  for  his  indications  axe  always 
derived  from  personal  observation,  and  his  principles 
are  never  founded  on  vague  hypothesis.    Iudecd,  as 
an  intelligent  American  author,  Dr.  Hosack,  remarks, 
his  professional  rcsearchea  were  conducted  according 
to  the  true  principles  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  ;  and 
his  late  editor,  Kiihn,  relates,  that  a  zealot  for  the  Bra- 
nonian  theory  of  medicine  was  convinced  of  its  being 
untenable  by  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  works  of  Hip- 
pocrates.   His  treatment  of  acuto  diseases  may  be 
instanced  as  being  so  complete  that  the  experience  of 
more  than  two  thousand  years  has  scarcely  improved 
upon  it.    Nay,  in  some  instances,  the  correctness  of 
his  views  outstripped  those  of  succeeding  ages,  and 
we  now  only  begin  to  recognise  the  propriety  of  them. 
Thus,  in  acute  attacks  of  anasarca,  he  approved  of 
bloodletting,  which  is  a  mode  of  practice  now  ascer- 
tained to  be  highly  beneficial  in  such  cases,  but  against 
which  great  and  unfounded  prejudices  have  existed, 
not  only  in  modem  times,  but  even  as  far  back  as  the 
days  of  Galen,  who  found  great  difficulty  in  enforcing 
the  treatment  recommended  by  Hippocrates.    In  his 
work  on  Airs,  Place*,  and  Waters,  he  has  treated  of 
•he  effects  of  the  seasons  and  of  situation  on  the  hu- 
man form,  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  has  never 
been  equalled.    His  Epidemics  contain  circumstantial 
reports  of  febrile  cases  highly  calculated  to  illustrate  I 
the  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatments  of  these  dis- 
eases.   Though  he  has  not  treated  of  the  capital  op- 
erations of  Surgery,  which,  if  practised  at  ail  in  his 
day,  most  probably  did  not  come  within  his  province, 
be  has  given  an  account  of  Fractures  and  Dislocations, 
to  which  little  has  been  added  by  the  experience  of 
after  ages.    He  has  also  left  many  important  remarks 
ipon  the  treatment  of  wounds  and  ulcers,  and  the 
American  author  alluded  to  above  ventures  to  assert, 
'.hat  the  surgeons  of  the  present  day  might  derive  au 
important  lesson  from  him  on  the  use  of  the  Actual 
Cautery.   The  following  aphorism  points  out  the  clasa 
of  diseases  to  which  he  considered  this  mode  of  prac- 
tice applicable.    '  Those  complaints  which  medicines 
will  not  cure,  iron  will  cure  ;  what  iron  will  not  cure, 
fire  will  cure  ;  what  fire  will  not  cure  arc  utterly  in- 
curable.'   In  his  treatise  on  the  Sacred  Disease,  he 
has  shown  himself  superior  to  the  superstition  of  his 
sge  ;  for  he  maintains  that  the  epilepsy  is  not  occa- 
sioned by  demoniacal  influence,  but  by  actual  disease 
of  the  brain  ;  and  he  mentions,  what  is  now  well 
known  to  be  the  fact,  that  when  the  brains  of  sheep  or 
goats  that  are  affected  with  this  complaint  are  opened, 
(hey  arc  found  to  contain  water.    Of  the  anatomical 
treatises  attributed  to  him  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  any- 
thing, as  it  appears  highly  probable  that  all,  or  most  of 
them,  at  least,  are  not  genuine.    Dr.  Alston  counted, 
in  his  Materia  Medica,  36  mineral,  300  vegetable,  and 
150  animal  substances  ;  in  all  686,  and  he  could  not 
pretend  to  have  overlooked  none.    Hippocrates  ap- 
pears to  have  been  profoundly  skilled  in  the  principles 
of  the  Ionian  philosophy,  of  which  he  has  left  several 
curious  samples.    He  has  treated  likewise  both  of  an- 
imal and  vegetable  physiology ;  and  Aristotle  and  The- 
ophrastus  are  said  to  have  profited  by  his  labours  in 

his  department  of  natural  science." 
Hippocrknk,  a  fountain  of  Bceotia,  on  Mount  Heli 

on,  sacred  to  the  Muse*    It  was  fabled  to  have  burst 


forth  from  the  ground  when  Pegs*  -ft  struck  bis  hex 
into  the  side  of  the  mountain ;  and  hence  'V  nam 
applied  to  it,  'Iinroxpov?  or  'IrmovKpifvn,  u  e,  "(A 
horse' t  fountain,"  from  Innoc  (genitive  lmro»),  M 
horse,"  and  Kpivn,  "a  /ouR/am."   (Sirab.,  410. 
Patuan.,  9,  31.) 

Hippodahia,  I.  a  daughter  of  CEnomaus,  king  o 
Pisa,  in  El  is,  who  married  Pclops,  son  of  Tanului 
{ Kid.  Pelops,  where  the  full  legend  is  given.) — II.  A 
daughter  of  Adraatua,  king  of  Argot,  who  married  Pi 
riihoiis,  king  of  the  Lapithse.  The  festivity  whirs 
prevailed  on  the  day  of  her  marriage  waa  interrupted 
by  the  violent  conduct  of  the  Centaurs,  which  led  to 
their  conflict  with  the  Lapithe.  ( Vtd.  Centaun,  Lap- 
itba».) 

Hippolyte,  IT  a  queen  of  the  Amazons.  She  wu 
mistress  of  the  belt  of  Mars,  as  a  token  of  her  exceed- 
ing all  the  Amazons  in  valour.  This  belt  Eurysthtoi 
coveted  for  his  daughter  Admeta,  and  he  ordered  Her- 
cules to  bring  it  to  him.  The  hero,  having  drawn  to- 
gether some  volunteers,  among  whom  were  Tbeseos. 
Castor,  and  Pollux,  reached,  after  some  incidental  ad- 
ventures, the  haven  of  Tbemiscyra,  where  Hippolyta 
came  to  inquire  the  cause  of  his  arrival ;  and,  on  hear- 
ing it,  promised  to  give  him  ber  girdle.  But  Juno, 
taking  the  form  of  an  Amazon,  went  and  persuaded 
the  rest  that  the  strangers  were  carrying  off  their  queen. 
They  instantly  armed,  mounted  their  borees,  and  came 
down  to  the  ship.  Hercules,  thereupon,  thinking  that 
Hippolyta  had  acted  treacherously,  slew  her,  and,  ta- 
king her  belt,  made  sail  homeward.  (Apollod ,  2,  &, 
9. — Diod.  Sic  ,  4,  16.)  Another  account  made  The- 
seus to  have  received  Hippolyta  in  marriage  from  Her 
culcs,  and  to  have  become,  by  her,  the  father  of  Hip> 
polytus.  (Compare  Heyne,  ad  Apollod.,  I.  e)—ll 
Tho  wife  of  Acastus,  who  falsely  accused  Peleua, 
while  at  her  husband's  court,  of  dishonourable  conduct 
(Vid.  Acastus.) 

Hippolttos,  I.  a  son  of  Theseus  and  Hippolyte,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  Theseus  and  Antiope.  The- 
aeus,  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  married  Phaedrs, 
the  daughter  of  Minos,  and  sister  of  Ariadne.  This 
princess  was  seized  with  a  violent  affection  for  the  *on 
of  the  Amazon,  an  affection  produced  by  the  wrath  of 
Venue  against  Hippolytus,  for  neglecting  ber  divinity 
and  for  devoting  himself  solely  to  the  service  of  Diana; 
or  else  against  Phaedra  as  the  daughter  of  Pisiptiae. 
During  the  absence  of  Theseus,  the  queen  made  ad- 
vances to  ber  step-son,  which  were  indignantly  re- 
jected by  the  virtuous  youth.    Filled  with  fear  and 
hate,  on  the  return  of  her  husband  she  accused  his  in- 
nocent son  of  an  attempt  on  ber  honour.  Without 
giving  the  youth  an  opportunity  of  clearing  himself, 
the  blinded  monarch,  calling  to  mind  that  Neptcne  had 
promised  him  the  accompliahment  of  any  three  w:*be« 
that  he  might  form,  cursed  and  implored  destruction 
on  his  son  from  the  god.  As  Hippolytus,  leaving  Tnr- 
zene.  was  driving  his  chariot  along  the  seashore.  » 
monster,  sent  by  Neptune  from  the  deep,  terrified  tut 
horses  ;  they  burst  away  in  fury,  heedless  of  their  dri- 
ver, dashed  the  chariot  to  pieces,  and  dragged  alone 
Hippolytus,  entangled  in  the  reins,  till  life  abandoned 
him.    Phaedra  ended  her  daya  by  her  own  hand ;  and 
Theseus,  when  too  late,  learned  the  innocence  of  his 
son.    Euripides  has  founded  a  tragedy  on  this  subject, 
but  the  legend  sssomes  a  some  what  duKn-m  *hape 
with  him.    According  to  the  plot  of  the  piece,  PW- 
dra  hangs  herself  in  despair  when  she  finds  that  she  m 
slighted  by  her  step-son,  snd  Theseus,  on  his  retort 
from  abroad,  finds,  when  taking  down  her  corps*.  • 
writing  attached  to  it,  in  which  Ptuedrs  accused  Hip- 
polytus of  having  attempted  ber  honour. — Accordinc 
to  another  legend,  iEsculapius  restored  Hippolytus  tc 
life,  and  Diana  transported  him,  under  the  name  at 
Virbius,  to  Italy,  where  he  was  worshipped  in  ibt 
grove  of  Aricia.    (Fid.  Virbius.-^ voUod  .  3.  10.  » 
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ad  Inc.— (hid,  Mtt.,  15,  492,  seqq.—  Virg.t 
l,  7,  761,  stqq. — Consult  flurrmann,  Mythologus, 
vol  S,  p.  145,  *«o.) 

Hippomkpo.h,  a  ion  of  Nisimachos  and  Mytbidice, 
wns  one  of  too  seven  chiefs  that  went  against  Thebes 
He  wu  killed  bv  Ismarus,  son  of  Acaslus.  (Apollod., 
»,  e.-PeaW,  2,  36) 

Hippomsxrs,  son  of  Megareus,  was,  according  to 
some  authorities,  the  successful  suiter  of  Atalanta. 
( VuL  Atalanta,  and  consult  Heyne,  ad  Apollod.,  3,  9, 
S.  and  the  authorities  there  cited.) 

Hjpfomoloi,  or,  more  correctly,  Hippkmoloi  ('Iirir^- 
uo/.joi ),  a  people  of  Seythia,  who,  as  the  name  im- 
ports, bred  on  the  milk  of  mares.  (Dionys.  Perieg., 
309 — Bernhardt/,  ad  he.) 

Hippona,  a  goddess  who  presided  over  horses.  Her 
statues  were  placed  in  horses'  stables.  (Jut.,  8,  157. 
— Consult  Hrtperti,  ad  toe.,  who  gives  Epona  as  the 
reading  demanded  by  the  line.) 

Hipponxx,  a  Greek  poet,  who  flourished  about  the 
60ih  Olympiad,  or  540  B.C.  He  was  born  at  Epbe- 
sus,  and  was  compelled  by  the  tyrants  Atbenagoras 
and  Comas  to  quit  his  home,  and  to  establish  him- 
self in  another  Ionian  city,  Claxomenae.  This  politi- 
cal persecution  (which  affords  a  presumption  of  bis 
Tenement  love  of  liberty)  probably  laid  the  foundation 
for  some  of  the  bitterness  and  disgust  with  which  be 
regarded  mankind.  Precisely  the  same  fierce  and  in- 
dignant scorn,  which  found  an  utterance  in  the  iam- 
bica  of  Ar:hiIochus,  is  ascribed  to  Hipponax.  What 
the  family  of  Lycambea  was  to  Archilochus,  Bupalus 
(a  sculptor  belonging  to  a  family  of  Chios,  which  had 
produced  several  generations  of  artists)  was  to  Hip- 
ponax. He  bad  made  bis  small,  meager,  and  ugly 
person  the  subject  of  caricature  ;  an  insult  which  Hip- 
ponax avenged  in  the  bitterest  and  most  pungent  iam- 
•mcs,  of  which  some  remains  are  extant.  In  this  in- 
nance,  si  so,  the  satirist  is  said  to  have  caused  his  en- 
my  to  bang  himself.  The  satire  of  Hipponax,  how- 
aver,  was  not  concentrated  so  entirely  ou  certain  in- 
dividuals. From  existing  fragments  it  appears  rather 
to  have  been  founded  on  s  general  view  of  life,  taken, 
however,  on  its  ridiculous  and  grotesque  side.  His 
Un.ruage  is  filled  with  words  taken  from  common  life, 
such  as  the  names  of  articles  of  food  and  clothing,  and 
of  ordinary  utensils,  current  among  the  working  peo- 
ple.   He  evidently  strives  to  make  his  iambics  local 

fictures.  full  of  freshness,  nature,  and  homely  truth, 
'or  this  purpose,  the  change  which  Hipponax  devised 
in  the  iambic  metre  waa  as  felicitous  as  it  was  bold. 
He  crippled  the  rapid,  agile  gait  of  tho  iambus,  by 
transforming  the  last  foot  from  an  iambic  into  a  spon- 
dee, contrary  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  whole 
mode  of  versification.  The  metre,  thus  maimed  and 
stripped  of  its  beauty  and  regularity,  was  a  perfectly 
lppropriate  rhythmical  form  for  the  delineation  of  such 
pictures  of  intellectual  deformity  as  Hipponax  de- 
lighted in.  Iambics  of  this  kind  (called  cboliambics, 
sr  trimeter  scaxons)  are  still  more  cumbrous  and  halt- 
ing when  the  fifth  foot  ia  also  a  spondee  ;  which,  in- 
deed, according  to  the  origins!  structure,  is  not  for- 
bidden. These  were  called  broken-backed  (ischiorrho- 
fie)  iambics,  and  a  grammarian  (ap  Tyrwhitt,  Dissert, 
ic  Babrio,  p.  17)  settles  the  dispute  (which,  accord- 
tag  to  ancient  testimony,  was  so  hard  to  decide),  how 
far  the  tnnovat  on  of  this  kind  of  verse  ought  to  be  as- 
enbed  ta  Hipponax,  and  how  far  to  another  iambogra- 
ther,  Ananiua,  by  pronouncing,  that  Ananius  invented 
the  ischiorrhogic  vsriety,  and  Hipponax  the  common 
season  It  appears,  however,  from  the  fragments  at- 
tributed to  him,  that  Hipponax  sometimes  used  the 
spocice  in  the  fifth  place.  In  the  same  manner,  and 
with  the  samp  effect,  these  poets  also  changed  the 
trochaic  tetrameter  by  regularly  lengthening  tho  pe- 
nultimate khort  syllable.  Some  remains  of  this  kind 
I  Imp  max  likewise  composed  pure  trime- 
4L 


tew  In  the  style  of  Archilochus ;  but  tneie  is  no  cop* 
elusive  evidence  that  he  mixed  them  with  acaxonn. 
Ananius  has  hardly  any  individual  character  in  literary 
history  distinct  from  that  of  Hipponax.  In  Alexan* 
drea  their  poems  seem  to  have  b*.en  regarded  as  form 
irag  one  collection ;  snd  thus  the  criterion  by  which  to 
determine  whether  a  particular  passage  belonged  to 
the  one  or  the  other,  waa  often  lost  or  never  existed. 
Hence,  in  the  uncertainty  which  is  the  true  author,  the 
same  verse  is  occasionally  ascribed  to  both  (as  in 
Alhencua,  14,  p.  625,  c.)  The  few  fragments  which 
arc  attributed  with  certainty  to  Ananius  arc  so  com 
pletely  in  the  tone  of  Hipponax,  that  it  would  be  • 
vain  labour  to  attempt  to  point  out  any  characteristic 
difference. — The  fragments  of  Hipponax  and  Ananius 
were  edited  by  Welckcr,  Gotling ,  1817,  4to.  {Mui- 
Ur,  Hist.  Grae.  Lit.,  p.  141,  scqq.— Philological  Mu- 
seum, vol.  1,  p.  281.) 

HifponIcm,  called  also  Vibo  Valcntia,  a  town  of 
Italy,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  territory  of  the  Bru- 
tii,  southwest  from  Scvlacium.  According  to  Surabo 
(56)  it  wss  founded  by  the  Epizephyrian  Locri.  We 
learn  from  Diodorus  (14  '07  ;  15,  24),  that  not  long 
afterward  it  was  destroyed  oy  Dionysius  the  elder,  who 
transplanted  the  inhabitants  to  Syracuse.  It  was  re- 
stored, however,  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  then 
at  war  with  that  prince.  Subsequently  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Brutn,  together  with  all  the  Greek  set- 
tlements on  the  coast.  (Strab.,l.e.)  About 297 B.C., 
Agathocles,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  seized  upon  the  harbour 
of  Hipponium,  which  he  fortified,  and  even  succeeded 
in  obtaining  possession  of  the  town  for  a  short  period. 
He  was  soon,  however,  compelled  by  tho  Brutii  to  re 
linquish  it,  together  with  the  port.  (Diod.  Sic,  Ex 
cerpt.,  21,  8. — Strab.,  I.  c.)  This  city  became  a  col 
ony  of  the  Romans,  A.U.C.  560,  and  took  the  namr 
of  Vibo  Valcntia.  (Lit.,  35,  40.)  Antiquaries  uA 
topographers  are  generally  of  opinion  that  tbe  modem 
town  of  Monte  Leone  represents  the  ancient  Hipponi- 
um, and  they  recognise  its  haven  in  the  present  har- 
bour of  Bivona.    (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  420  ] 

HiPporoDxs,  a  people  of  Scythia,  who  were  fabled 
to  have  horses'  feet  (Irrxov  rrodae),  whence  their  name. 
The  Hippopodcs  arc  mentioned  by  Dionysius  Pcriege- 
tes,  Mela,  Pliny,  and  St.  Augustine.  The  truth  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  they  had  this  appellation  given  them 
on  account  of  their  swiftness  of  foot.  (Dtonys.  Pe- 
rieg., 310.— Mela,  3,  6,  83.) 

Hi Ra  or  Alexander*,  now  Mcsjid-ali,  or  Mcham- 
alt,  a  town  of  Asia  in  Babylonia,  situate  on  a  lake,  a 
short  distance  from  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates. 
It  was  the  residence  of  a  dynasty  of  princes  who  aided 
the  Persians  and  Parthians  against  the  Romans.  They 
arc  called  in  history  by  the  general  name  of  Ahmun- 
dari,  after  the  term  Al-Mondar,  common  to  many  of 
these  princes  at  the  fall  of  their  dynasty  under  the  Mo- 
hammedan power.  The  body  of  Ali  was  here  inter- 
red ;  and  hence,  from  the  sepulchre  of  the  calif,  came 
the  modern  name.  (Bisehoff  und  Motler,  Wbrterb. 
dtr  Geogr.,  p.  615  ) 

IIirpini,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  formed  a  part  of  the 
Samnitcs,  and  were  situate  to  the  south  of  Samnium 
Proper.  As  the  term  Hirpus  signified  in  the  Sam- 
nite  dialect  a  wolf,  they  are  said  to  have  been  thus 
called  from  their  having  followed  the  tracks  of  these 
animals  in  migrating  to  this  quarter.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  second  Punic  war  they  began  to  bo  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  of  the  Samnites.  Theit  terri- 
tory comprehended  the  towns  of  Beneventum,  r^audi- 
urn,  Abellinum,  and  Compsa.  {Cramer's  Anc.  Italy. 
vol.  2,  p.  248  ) 

HirtIus  Aom's,  a  Roman  of  a  distinguished  'irmly 
lie  applied  himself  in  esrly  life  to  the  study  of  rheto 
ric,  and  spoko  on  several  occasions  with  great  success 
He  followed  Caesar  in  the  war  against  the  Gav.|s,  and 
merited  the  esteem  of  that  great  captain.    On  his  re> 
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lurn  from  ibt  i  expedition,  he  eagerly  courted  the  friend- 
ship  of  Cicero,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  retreat  to 
Tusculum.  Here  he  exercised  himself  in  declama- 
tion, under  the  eyes  of  this  illustrious  orator,  who 
■peaks  highly  of  his  talents  in  many  of  his  letters,  and 
particularly  in  that  addressed  to  Volumnius  (8,  82). 
Cicero  sent  Hirtius  to  Csssar,  on  the  return  of  the  lat- 
:er  from  Africa,  with  the  view  of  bringing  about  a  rec- 
onciliation with  the  dictator,  whom  the  orator  had  of- 
ended  by  the  freedom  of  some  of  his  discourses. 
Hirtius.  either  from  affection  or  gratitude,  was  always 
attached  to  the  party  of  Caesar  ;  but  after  the  death  of 
the  dicta'.;',  he  declared  against  Antony. — Being  cre- 
ated consu.  elect  along  with  C.  Vibiua  Pansa,  he  fell 
sick  soon  after  his  election,  and  Cicero  informs  us 
{Phil.,  37),  that  the  people  testified  the  warmest  con- 
cern in  his  recovery.  Hirtius  was  scarcely  restored 
to  health,  when  he  set  out  with  his  colleague  to  attack 
Antony,  who  was  besieging  Brutus  in  Mutina,  now 
Modcua.  They  gained  a  victory  over  Antony,  near 
the  city,  B  C-  43 ;  but  Hirtius  fell  ia  the  battle,  and 
Pansa  diea  a  few  days  after  of  his  wounds.  The  re- 
port was  spread  abroad,  that  Oclavius  had  caused  the 
two  consuls  to  bo  poisoned  in  order  to  appropriate 
to  himself  all  the  glory  of  the  day.  (Sue ton.,  Vit. 
Aug .,  II.) — It  cannot  be  affirmed  with  any  degree  of 
certainly  that  Hirtius  was  the  author  of  the  continua- 
tion of  Caesar's  Commentaries  which  commonly  goes 
by  his  name.  Even  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Sueto- 
nius, great  difference  of  opinion  prevailed  on  this  point ; 
some,  according  to  that  writer,  attributing  the  contin- 
uation in  question  to  Oppius,  and  others  to  Hirtius  : 
the  latter  opinion,  however,  has,  in  general,  gained  the 
ascendancy.  Tim  continuation  forms  the  eighth  book 
of  the  Gallic  war.  The  author  addresses  himself,  in  a  | 
letter,  to  Balbus,  in  which  he  apologizes  for  having 
presumed  to  terminate  a  work  so  perfect  in  its  nature, 
that  Cxsar  seems  to  have  had  in  view,  in  composing 
it,  not  so  much  the  collecting  together  of  materials,  as 
the  leaving  a  model  of  composition  to  historical  wri- 
ters. We  learn  by  the  same  letter,  that  the  book  on 
the  Alexandrine  War,  and  that  on  the  African  War, 
proceeded  from  the  same  pen  ;  and  these  three  works, 
in  a  style  at  once  simple  and  elegant,  do  not  appear 
unworthy  of  the  friend  of  Ca-sar  and  Cicero.  We 
have  also,  under  the  name  of  Hirtius,  a  book  on  the 
Spanish  War,  so  inferior  to  the  preceding  that  judi- 
cious critics  regard  it  as  the  mere  journal  of  a  soldier, 
who  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  events  which  he  relates 
(Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  20,  p.  423,  seqq. — Bahr,  Gesch. 
Rom.  Lit ,  vol.  1,  p.  360.) 

Hispalis,  a  famous  city  of  Spain,  situate  on  the 
Delis,  and  corresponding  to  the  modern  Seville. 
Mannert  thinks  that  it  was  the  same  as  the  ancient 
Tartessus.  (Geogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  312.)  Tho  name  is 
supposed  to  bo  of  Phoenician  origin,  and,  according  to 
Isidorus,  has  reference  to  the  city's  being  founded  on 
pile*  or  stakes  of  wood,  on  account  of  the  insecurity 
of  the  ground  where  it  stood,  (Isidor.,  lib.  etymol., 
15,  1  )  Some  ascribo  tho  origin  of  the  place  to  Her- 
jules  ;  probsbly,  however,  it  was  a  Phoenician  colony. 
It  was  a  place  of  great  commerce,  the  Baatis  being 
navigable  in  ancient  times  for  the  largest  ships  up  to 
the  city.  Now,  however,  vessels  drawing  more  than 
ten  feet  of  water  aro  compelled  to  unload  eight  miles 
below  the  town,  and  the  largest  vessels  stop  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  When  Hi»nalis  became  a  Roman 
colony,  the  name  was  changed  to  Julia  Romulensis. 
(Ccu.,  B.  C,  2,  18  —  Id.,  Bell.  Hisp,  27,  35,  seqq. 
Isidor,  Chron.  Goth.,  p.  168.— Id ,  Chron.  Vand ,  p. 
176.-K..  Hist.  Suev.,j>.  180—  Plin.,  3,  1.) 

HispanIa,  an  extensive  country,  forming  a  kind  of 
peninsula,  in  the  southwest  of  Europe.  It  was  bound- 
ed  on  the  north  by  the  Pyrenees  and  Sinus  Cantabri- 
cui  or  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  tho  west  by  the  Atlantic, 
an  the  south  by  the  Atlantic,  Frelum  Hcrculeum  or 


Straits  of  GibraJar,  and  the  Mediterranean,  vket 
last  bounds  it  also  on  the  cast.  Many  conjecture*  have 
been  formed  concerning  the  origin  of  the  name  Hispa- 
nia.  Bochart  (Geogr.  Sacr. — Pkaleg.,  3,  7)  derives 
its  name  from  the  Phoenician  (or  Hebrew)  sapksn,  "a 
rabbit,"  from  the  vast  number*  of  those  animals  which 
the  country  was  found  by  the  early  Phoenician  colo- 
nists to  contain.  (Compare  Catullus,  37,  18. — Varro, 
R.  R.,3,  12.— JSJiaa,  dt  An.,  13,  15.— Plin..  8,  29, 
dec. — Bochart,  Geogr.  Sacr.  Canaan.,  1,  35.)  Oihcri 
deduce  the  name  in  question  from  the  Phoenician  span. 
"  concealed,"  and  consider  it  as  referring  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  country's  being  little  Known  at  an 
early  period  to  the  Phoenician  traders.  Neither  of 
these  etymologies  is  of  much  value,  though  the  forme, 
is  certainly  the  better  of  the  two.  It  would  seem  to 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Komang,  as  appears  from  a 
medal  of  Hadrian,  on  which  Spam  ia  represented  by 
the  6gure  of  a  woman  with  a  rabbit  at  her  side. 
(Flores,  Medalles  dt  Espania,  vol.  1,  p.  109.)  The 
Romans  borrowed  the  name  Hispania,  appending  their 
own  termination  to  it,  from  the  Phoenicians,  through 
whom  they  first  became  acquainted  with  tho  country. 
The  Greeks  called  it  Iberia,  but  attached  at  different 
periods  different  ideas  to  the  name.  Up  to  the  time 
of  the  Achcan  league  and  their  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Romans,  they  understood  by  this 
name  all  the  seacoast  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to 
the  mouth  even  of  the  Kbodanus  or  Rhone  in  Gaui 
(Scylax,  p.  1,  seqq.—Scymnus  Chius,  v.  198.— Poly 
bius,  3,  37. — Strabo,  1 16. — Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  1,  p. 
233.)  The  coast  of  Spain  on  the  Atlantic  they  called 
Tartessis.    ( Scymmis  Chius,  v.  164,  v.  1 98.— Herod  , 

1,  163.)  The  interior  of  the  country  they  termed  Cel. 
lice  (KeAruny),  a  name  which  tbey  applied,  in  fact,  to 
the  whole  northwestern  part  of  Europe.  (Aristot.,dt 
Mundo.  —  Opp.  ed.  Duval,  vol.  1,  p.  850.)  The 
Greeks  in  after  ages  understood  by  Iberia  the  whole 
of  Spain.  The  name  Iberia  is  derived  from  the  Iberi, 
of  whom  the  Greeks  had  heard  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  the  country.  The  origin  of  the 
ancient  population  of  Spain  is  altogether  uncertain. 
Some  suppose  that  a  colony  first  settled  on  the  shores 
of  this  country  from  the  island  of  Atlantis ;  an  as- 
sumption as  probable  as  the  opinion  supported  by  sev 
cral  Spanish  authors,  that  the  first  inhabitants  were 
descended  from  Tubal,  a  son  of  Noah,  who  landed  in 
Spain  twenty-two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  Iberi,  according  to  the  ancient  writers,  were  di 
vided  into  six  tribes ;  the  Cynetes,  Gletea,  Tartessii, 
Elbysinii,  Maslicni,.  and  Calpiani.  (Herodari,  frvgm. 
ap.  Const.  Porphyrog.  dt  adm.  Imp.,  2,  23. — Compan- 
Steph.  Byz.,  ed.  BtrkeL,  p.  408.— Ukcrt,  Geogr.,  vol. 

2.  pt.  1,'p.  252.)  Diodorus  Siculus  (5,  31,  seqq.) 
mentions  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Celts.  The 
Iberi  made  war  against  them  for  a  long  timo,  but,  after 
an  obstinate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  the  two 
people  entered  into  an  agreement,  according  to  which 
they  were  to  possess  the  country  in  common,  bear  the 
same  name,  and  remain  for  ever  united ;  such,  says  the 
same  historian,  was  the  origin  of  the  Celtibcn  in  Spain. 
These  warlike  people,  continues  Diodonw, were  equally 
formidable  as  cavalry  and  infantry ;  for,  when  the  boree 
had  broken  the  enemy's  ranks,  the  men  dismounted 
and  fought  on  foot.  Their  dress  consisted  of  a  sagum, 
or  coarse  woollen  mantle  ;  they  wore  greaves  made  o, 
hair,  an  iron  helmet  adorned  with  a  red  feather,  a  round 
buckler,  and  a  broad  two-edged  sword,  of  a?  fine  a  tem- 
per as  to  pierce  through  tho  enemy's  armour.  Afrboug  h 
they  boasted  of  cleanliness  both  in  their  nourishment 
and  their  dress,  it  was  not  unusual  for  them  to  wash 
their  teeth  and  bodies  with  urine,  a  custom  wb>ch 
they  considered  favourable  to  health.  Their  habitual 
drink  was  a  sort  of  hydromel ;  wine  was  brought 
the  country  by  foreign  merchants.  The  land 
equally  distributed,  and  the 
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irocDg  all  the  citizens  ;  the  law  punished  with  death 
the  person  who  appropriated  more  than  his  just  share. 
The)  were  hospitable ;  nay,  they  considered  it  a  spe- 
cial favour  to  entertain  a  stranger,  being  convinced 
that  the  presence  of  a  foreigner  called  down  the  pro- 
tection of  the  gods  on  the  family  that  received  him. 
They  sacrificed  human  victims  to  their  divinities,  and 
the  priests  pretended  to  read  future  events  in  the  pal- 
pitating entrails.    At  every  full  moon,  according  to 
Strabo,  they  celebrsted  the  festival  of  a  god  without  a 
natne  ;  from  this  circumstance,  their  religion  has  been 
considered  a  corrupt  deism. — The  Phoenicians  were 
the  first  people  who  established  colonies  on  the  coast 
of  Spain  :  1  artessus  was  perhaps  the  most  ancient ; 
at  a  later  period  they  founded  Gades,  now  Cadis,  on 
the  isle  of  Leon.    They  carried  on  there  a  very  lucra- 
tive trade,  inasmuch  as  it  was  unknown  to  other  na- 
tions ;  but,  in  time,  the  Rhodians,  the  Samians,  the 
Phocxans,  and  other  Greeks  established  factories  on 
different  pans  of  the  coast.   Carthage  had  been  found- 
ed by  the  Phoenicians  ;  but  the  inhabitants,  regardless 
of  their  connexion  with  that  people,  took  possession  of 
the  Phoenician  stations,  and  conquered  the  whole  of 
maritime  Spain.    The  government  of  these  republi- 
cans was  still  less  supportable  :  the  Carthaginians  were 
enable  to  form  any  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Span- 
iards in  the  interior ;  their  rapine  and  cruelty  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  natives.    The  ruin  of  Carthage 
paved  the  way  to  now  invaders,  and  Spain  was  con- 
sidered a  Roman  province  two  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.    Those  who  had  been  the  allies  became 
masters  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
and  even  language  of  the  conquerors 
into  the  peninsula.    But  Rome  paid  dearly  for  her 
conquest ;  the  north,  or  the  present  Old  Castile,  Ara- 
gon,  and  Catalonia,  were  constantly  in  a  atate  of  revolt ; 
the  mountaineers  shook  off  the  yoke,  and  it  was  not 
before  the  reign  of  Augustus  that  the  country  was 
wholly  subdued.   The  peninsula  waa  then  divided  into 
H-spania  Citerior  and  Ulterior.    Hispania  Citerior 
was  also  called  Tarraconensis,  from  Tarraco,  its  cap- 
ial,  and  extended  from  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Durius  or  Douro,  on  the  Atlantic  shore ; 
comprehending  all  the  north  of  Spain,  together  with 
.he  south  as  far  as  a  line  drawn  below  Carthago  Nova 
or  Cartkagtna,  and  continued  in  an  oblique  direction 
to  Salamantica  or  Salamanca,  on  the  Durius.  His- 
pania Ulterior  was  divided  into  two  provinces ;  fiaetica, 
on  the  south  of  Spain,  between  the  Anas  or  Gaudtana, 
and  Citerior,  and  above  it  Lusitania,  corresponding  in 
a  great  degree,  though  not  entirely,  to  modem  Portu- 
gal.   In  the  age  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine,  Tar- 
raconensis was  subdivided  into  a  province  towards  the 
limits  of  Bztica,  and  adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean, 
called  Carthagimensis,  from  its  chief  city  Carthago 
Nova,  and  another,  north  of  Lusitania,  called  GalUacia 
from  the  Callaici.    The  province  of  Lusitania  was 
partly  peopled  by  the  Cynetes  or  Cynesii,  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  Algarte.    The  Celtici  possessed  the 
land  between  the  Guadiana  (Anas)  and  the  Tagus. 
The  country  round  the  mountains  of  Grtdos  belonged 
■»  the  Vettones,  a  people  that  passed  from  a  atate 
ef  inactivity  and  repose  to  the  vicissitudes  and  hard- 
ships of  war.    The  Lusitani,  a  nation  of  freebooters, 
were  settled  in  the  middle  .of  Ettremadura:  they 
were  distinguished  by  their  activity  and  patience  of 
fatigue  ;  their  food  was  flour  and  sweet  acoina  ;  beer 
was  their  common  beverage.    They  were  swift  in 
the  race ;  they  had  a  martial  dance,  which  tho  men 
danced  while  they  advanced  to  battle. — The  part  of 
Bstica  near  the  Mediterranean  was  peopled  by  the 
Bmuli  Pneni.   The  Turduti  inhabited  the  shores  of 
the  ocean,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Batis.    The  Bcturi 
dwelt  on  the  Montes  Mariani,  and  the  Turdetani  in- 
habited the  southern  declivities  of  the  Sierra  d'Aracena. 
Tbr  last  people,  more  enlightened  than  any  other  in 


Bastiea,  were  akiHed  to  different  kirn's  of  industry  ■ung 
before  their  neighbours.  When  the  Phoenicians  ar- 
rived on  their  coasts,  silver  was  so  common  among 
them  that  their  ordinary  utensils  were  made  of  it 
What  was  afterward  done  by  the  Spaniards  in  Amer 
ica  waa  then  done  by  the  Phoenicians  in  Spain  :  the; 
exchanged  iron  and  other  articles  of  little  value  fur  ail 
ver ;  nay,  if  ancient  authors  can  be  credited,  they  not 
only  loaded  their  ships  with  the  same  metal,  but  il 
their  anchors  at  any  time  gave  way,  others  of  eilvei 
were  used  in  their  places. — The  people  in  Gallaecia,  a 
subdivision  of  Tarraconensis,  were,  the  Artabri,  who 
derived  their  name  from  the  promontory  of  Artabrum, 
now  Cape  Finisterre ;  the  Bracari,  whose  chief  town 
was  Bracara,  the  present  Braga ;  and,  lastly,  the  Lu- 
cencea,  the  capital  of  whose  country  was  Lucus  Au- 

Ssti,  now  Lugo.    These  tribes  and  some  others 
med  the  nation  of  the  Callaici  or  CalUeci,  who,  ac 
cording  to  the  ancients,  had  no  religious  notions.  The 
Astures,  now  the  Astorians,  inhabited  the  banks  of  the 
Asturis,  or  the  country  on  the  east  of  tho  Galhecian 
mountains.    Their  capital  waa  Asturica  Augusta,  now 
Aatorga.    The  Vaccaei,  the  least  barba/ous  of  the  Cel- 
tiberiana,  cultivated  the  country  on  the  east  of  the 
Astures.    The  fierce  Canlabri  occupied  Biscay  and 
part  of  Asturiat :  it  waa  customary  for  two  to  mount 
on  the  same  horse  when  they  went  to  battle.  The 
Vascones,  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Gascona,  were 
settled  on  the  north  of  the  Iberus  or  Ebro.    The  Jace- 
tani  were  scattered  over  the  Pyrensan  declivities  of 
Aragon.    The  brave  Ilergetes  resided  in  the  country 
round  Lerida.    As  to  the  country  on  the  east  of  these 
tribes,  the  whole  of  Catalonia  was  peopled  by  the  Ce- 
re tani,  Indigetes,  Anselani,  Cosetani,  and  others.  The 
lands  on  the  south  of  the  Ebro  were  inhabited  by  the 
A  re  vac  i  and  Pelendonea ;  the  former  were  so  called 
from  the  river  Arcva  ;  they  were  settled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Arevola,  and  in  the  province  of  Segovta : 
the  latter  possessed  the  high  plains  of  Soria  and  Mon- 
eayo.    The  apace  between  the  mountains  of  Alhara 
cino  and  the  river  waa  peopled  by  the  Edelani,  one  o 
the  most  powerful  tribes  of  Spain.    The  Ilercaonea, 
who  were  not  less  formidable,  inhabited  an  extensivs 
district  between  the  upper  Jucar  and  the  lower  Ebro 
The  country  of  the  Carpctani,  or  the  space  from  the 
Guadiana  to  the  Somo- Sierra,  forms  at  present  the 
archiepiscopal  aee  of  Toledo.    The  people  on  tb« 
south  of  the  last  were  the  Ore  tani,  between  the  Gua 
diana  and  the  Monies  Mariani;  and  the  Olcades,  a 
small  tribe  near  the  confluence  of  the  Gabriel  end  Ju- 
car.   Carthaginiensis,  a  subdivision  of  Tarraconensis, 
was  inhabited  by  two  tribes :  the  Bastitani,  in  the  cen 
tre  of  Murcia,  who  often  made  incursions  into  Boatica; 
and  the  Contestant  who  possessed  the  two  banks  oi 
the  Segura,  near  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  fron 
Cape  Palos  to  the  Jucar.— In  time  of  peace,  says  Di 
odorua  Siculus,  the  Iberi  and  Lusitani  amused  them 
selves  in  a  lively  and  light  dance,  which  require/  muck, 
activity.    The  ancient  writer  alludes,  perhaps,  to  tho 
fandango,  a  dance  of  which  the  origin  is  unknown. 
An  assembly,  composed  of  old  Celtiberiana,  was  held 
every  year ;  it  was  part  of  their  duty  to  examine  what 
the  women  had  made  with  their  own  ha.ida  within  the 
twelvemonth,  and  to  her  whose  wori  the 
thought  the  best  a  reward  was  given.    An  \ 
tbor  mentions  that  singular  custom,  and  adds,  that  cor- 
pulency was  considered  a  reproach  by  the  same  peo- 
ple ;  for,  in  order  to  preserve  their  bodies1  light  and 
active,  the  men  were  measured  every  year  by  a  cinc- 
ture of  a  certain  breadth,  and  some  sort  of  punishment 
was  inflicted  on  those  who  had  become  too  large 
(Nie.  Damasc,  frag.  ap.  Const.  Porphyrog.)  Tha 
age  for  marriage  waa  fixed  by  law ;  the  girls  chose 
their  husbands  from  among  the  young  warriors,  and  the 
best  means  of  obtaining  the  preference  was  to  present 
the  fair  one  with  tie  head  of  an  enemy  slain  in  batt) 
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Strabo  enters  into  some  deUils  concerning  the  dress  [ 
of  the  ancient  Spaniards.  The  Lusitsni  covered  them- 
aelvea  with  black  mantles,  because  their  aheep  were 
mostly  of  that  colour.  The  Celtiberian  women  wore  | 
iron  collars,  with  rods  of  the  Mine  metal  rising  behind, 
and  bent  in  front ;  to  tbeae  rods  was  attached  the  veil, 
their  usual  ornament.  Others  wore  a  sort  of  broad 
turban,  and  some  twisted  their  hair  round  a  small  ring 
about  a  foot  above  the  head,  and  from  the  ring  was 
appended  a  black  veil.  Lastly,  a  abining  forehead  waa 
conaidered  a  great  beauty  ;  on  that  account  they  pull- 
ed out  their  hair  and  rubbed  their  browa  with  oil. — 
The  different  tribes  were  confounded  while  the  Ro- 
mans oppressed  the  country  ;  but.  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century,  tho  Suevi,  Vandals,  and  Visigoths 
invaded  the  Peninsula,  and,  mixing  with  the  Celts  and 
Iberians,  produced  the  different  racca  which  the  phya- 
iologiat  still  observes  in  Spain.  The  first-mentioned 
people,  or  Suevi,  descended  the  Durius  or  Duero  under 
the  conduct  of  Ermeric,  and  chose  Braga  for  the  cap- 
ital of  their  kingdom.  Gensenc  led  bis  Vandals  to 
the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  and  fixed  hia  reaidence  at 
Toletum  or  Toledo ;  but  fifteen  yeara  had  not  elapsed 
after  the  aettlement  of  the  barbarous  horde,  when  The- 
odoric,  conquered  by  Clovis,  abandoned  Tolosa  or 
Toulouse,  penetrated  into  Spain,  and  compelled  the 
Vandals  to  fly  into  Africa.  During  the  short  period 
that  the  Vandals  remained  in  the  country,  the  ancient 
province  of  Bartica  was  called  Vandalouaia,  and  all  the 
country,  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  eub- 
mitted  to  them.  Tbe  ancient  Celtiberians,  who  had 
so  long  resisted  the  Romans,  made  then  no  struggle 
for  liberty  or  independence ;  they  yielded  without  re- 
sistance to  their  new  masters.  Powers  and  privileges 
were  the  portion  of  the  Gothic  race,  and  the  title  of 
kijo  a>l  Goda,  or  the  son  of  the  Goth,  which  the  Span- 
iards changed  into  hidalgo,  became  the  title  of  a  noble 
01  a  free  and  powerful  man  among  a  people  of  slaves. 
A  number  of  petty  and  almost  independent  states  were 
tunned  by  the  chiefs  of  the  conquering  tribes ;  but  the 
harona  or  freemen  acknowledged  a  liege  lord.  Spain 
and  Portugal  were  thus  divided,  and  the  feudal  sys- 
tem waa  thus  established.  Among  tbe  Visigoths, 
however,  tho  crown  waa  not  hereditary,  or,  at  least, 
tl.e  law  of  regular  aucceaaion  waa  often  set  at  defiance 
by  usurpers.  The  sovereign  authority  was  limited  by 
the  assemblies  of  the  great  vassals,  some  of  whom 
were  very  powerful ;  indeed,  the  Count  Julian,  to 
avenge  himself  on  King  Roderio  for  an  outrage  com- 
mitted on  his  daughter,  delivered  Spain  to  tbe  Moham- 
medan yoko.  (MaUe-Brun,  Gtog.,  vol.  8,  p.  18,  seqq., 
Am.  ed.) 

Histiaca.    Vid.  Ore  us. 

HisTiiCOTia.    Kid.  Esticotis. 

Histubus,  a  tyrant  of  Miletus,  who,  when  the 
Scythians  had  almoat  persuaded  the  Ionian  princes  to 
destroy  the  bridge  over  the  Ister,  in  order  that  tbe 
Persian  army  might  perish,  opposed  the  plan,  and  in- 
duced them  to  abandon  the  design.  His  argument 
was,  that  if  the  Persian  army  were  destroyed,  and  the 
power  of  Darius  brought  to  an  end,  a  popular  govern- 
ment would  be  established  in  every  Ionian  city,  and 
the  tyrants  expelled.  He  waa  held  in  high  estimation 
on  this  account  by  Dariua,  and  rewarded  with  a  grant 
of  land  in  Thrace.  But  Megabyzus  having  convinced 
the  king  that  it  waa  bad  policy  to  permit  a  Grecian 
settlement  in  Thrace,  Darius  induced  Hisiisms,  who 
was  already  founding  a  city  there,  to  come  to  Suae, 
having  allured  him  by  magnificent  promises.  Here 
be  waa  detained  under  various  pretences,  tbe  king  be- 
ing afraid  of  his  influence  and  turbulent  spirit  at  home. 
Histisus,  tired  of  this  restraint,  urged,  by  means  of 
secret  messengers,  hia  neihew  Aristagoras  to  effect  a 
i  a  volt  of  the  Ioniana.  Tnia  waa  done,  and  Histia±us 
was  sent  by  Darius  to  atop  the  revolt.  Availing  him- 
SaL.'  rff  the  /mnnrtnniHr  nf  win*   k*>  Miiul 


opportunity  of  escape,  he  passed 


over  to  tbe  aide  of  the  Greeks,  and  eventu&.Jy  aotiin 
ed  the  command  of  a  small  squadron  of  eight  irimAes 
with  which  he  sailed  to  Byzantium.    But  tbe  tubju 
gation  of  Ionia  by  the  arms  of  Persia  waa  soon  effect 
ed,  and  Hislisus  himself  did  not  long  survive  the  mis 
ery  he  had  brought  upon  hia  countrymen.  Having 
made  a  descent  on  the  Persian  territory,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reaping  the  harvest  in  the  vale  of  the  Cakuc, 
he  was  surprised  and  routed  by  Harpagua,  a  Persian 
commander,  who  happened  to  be  at  hand  with  a  con 
siderable  force  ;  and,  being  taken  prisoner,  waa  led  to 
Artaphernea,  the  king's  satrap  in  that  quarter,  who  or- 
dered him  to  be  crucified,  and  sent  his  head  to  Suss. 
(Herodot.,  4,  137  —  Id,,  5,  II,  $eqq.  —  TknlvmlTt 
Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  222,  tea.) 

Hombbos,  a  celebrated  Greek  poet,  whose  life  » 
involved  in  great  obscurity.  Tbe  only  accounta  which 
have  been  preserved  on  this  subject  are  ■  few  popular 
traditions,  together  with  conjectures  of  the  grammui- 
ans  founded  on  inferences  from  different  passages  of 
inn  poems;  yet  even  these,  if  examined  with  patience 
and  candour,  furnish  some  materials  for  arriving  at 
probable  results.  With  regard  to  the  native  country 
of  Homer,  tho  traditions  do  not  differ  so  much  ss 
might  at  first  view  appear  to  be  the  case.  Although 
aeven  cities  contended  for  the  honour  of  having  given 
birth  to  the  great  poet,  the  clairaa  of  many  of  them 
were  only  indirect.  Thus  the  Athenians  only  laid 
claim  to  Homer  from  their  having  been  tbe  founders  of 
Smyrna,  as  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  epigram  on  Pis- 
istratus  contained  in  Bekker's  Anecdote  (vol.  2.  p 
768),  and  the  opinion  of  Ariatarchua,  tbe  Alexandres 
critic,  which  admitted  their  claim,  waa  probably  quali- 
fied with  the  aame  explanation.  This  opinion  is  brief- 
ly stated  by  tbe  pseudo- Plutarch  (Tit.  Horn.,  2,  ty 
Even  Chios  cannot  establish  ita  right  to  be  considered 
ss  tbe  original  source  of  the  Homeric  poetry,  although 
the  claims  of  this  Ionic  island  are  supported  by  uS« 
high  authority  of  the  lyric  poet  Simonides  («/>.  Pica- 
do- Plutarch,  2,  2.)  It  ia  true  that  in  Chios  lived 
the  race  of  the  Homeridae,  who,  from  tbe  analog/  of 
other  yevs/,  or  races,  are  to  be  considered  not  is  a 
family,  but  aa  a  society  of  persons,  who  followed  the 
Barne  art,  and  therefore  worshipped  the  same  gods,  and 
placed  at  their  bead  a  hero,  from  whom  they  derived 
their  name.  (Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  1,  note  747.) 
A  member  of  this  house  of  Homerids  was  probably 
"the  blind  poet,"  who,  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Apol- 
lo, relates  of  himself,  that  he  dwelt  on  the  rocky  Chios, 
whence  be  crossed  to  Delos  for  tbe  festival  of  tbe  Io- 
nians and  the  contests  of  the  poels.  and  whom  Thu- 
cydides  (3,  104)  took  for  Homer  himself;  a  supposi- 
tion which  at  least  shows  that  this  great  historian  con- 
aidered Chios  as  the  dwelling-place  of  Homer.  Bat, 
notwithstanding  the  ascertained  exiatence  of  this  clan 
of  Homeridas  at  Chios ;  nay,  if  we  even,  with  Thacyd- 
ides,  take  the  blind  man  of  the  hymn  for  Homer  him- 
self, it  would  not  follow  that  Chios  was  the  birtkpUu 
of  Homer ;  indeed,  tbe  ancient  writers  have  reconciled 
these  accounts  by  representing  Homer  as  having,  in 
his  wanderings,  touched  at  Chios,  and  afierwerd  fixed 
hia  reaidence  there.  A  notion  of  thia  kind  is  evident- 
ly implied  in  Pindar'*  statements,  who  in  one  place 
called  Homer  a  Smyrnean  by  origin,  in  another  a  C  'hian 
and  Smyrnean.  (Boekk,  Pini.,  Fragim.  tat.,  86.) 
The  same  idea  is  also  indicated  in  the  passage  ol  as 
orator  incidentally  cited  by  Aristotle ;  which  says, 
that  the  Chiana  greatly  honoured  Homer,  although  he 
waa  not  a  citizen.  (Aristot.,  Khrt.,  2,  23  )  On  the 
other  hand,  the  opinion  that  Homer  waa  a  Ssaymear 
not  only  appears  to  have  been  the  prevalent  belief  ia 
the  flourishing  times  of  Greece,  but  is  supported  by 
tho  two  following  considerations :  first,  the  important 
fact  that  it  appears  in  tbe  form  of  a  popular  legend^ a 
mylhut,  tho  divine  poet  being  called  a  son  of  a  nva 
Cntheis,  and  tbe  Smyrnean  rivet  Meles ; 
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tut,  by  assuming  Smyrna  aa  the  central  point  of  Ho- 
mr'i  life  and  celebrity,  the  claims  of  all  the  other  cities 
ahich  rest  on  good  authority,  may  be  explained  and 
reconciled  in  a  simple  and  natural  manner. — If  one 
may  venture  to  follow  the  faint  light  afforded  by  the 
dawninga  of  tradition,  and  by  the  memorials  that  have 
come  down  to  us  relative  to  the  origin  of  the  bard,  the 
following  may  be  considered  as  the  sum  of  our  inqui- 
ries.   Homer  was  an  Ionian,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
families  which  went  from  Epbesus  to  Smyrna,  at  a 
tune  when  ^Eoliana  and  Achaana  composed  the  chief 
pan  of  the  population  of  the  city,  and  when,  more- 
over,  their  hereditary  traditions  respecting  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  Greeks  against  Troy  excited  the  greatest 
interest ;  whence  be  reconciles,  in  his  poetical  capaci- 
ty, the  conflict  of  the  contending  races,  inasmuch  aa 
he  treats  an  Acbajan  subject  with  the  elegance  and 
geniality  of  anvJonian.    But  when  Smyrna  drove  out 
the  Ionian*,  it  deprived  itself  of  this  poetical  renown ; 
and  the  settlement  of  the  Homerida  in  Chios  was,  in 
all  probability,  a  consequence  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
loniane  from  Smyrna.    It  may,  moreover,  be  observed, 
that,  according  to  thia  account,  founded  on  the  history 
of  the  colonies  of  Asia  Minor,  the  time  of  Homer 
would  fall  a  few  generations  after  the  Ionic  migration 
to  Asia ;  and  with  this  determination  the  beat  testi- 
monies of  antiquity  agree.    Such  are  the  computa- 
tions of  Herodotus,  who  places  Homer,  with  Hesiod, 
400  years  before  his  time  (Herod.,  2,  53),  and  that 
of  the  Alexsndrean  chronologiata,  who  place  him  100 
years  after  the  Ionic  migration,  60  years  before  the  le- 
gislation of  Lycurgus  (ApoUod.,  Fragm.,  1,  p.  410, 
ed.  Heyne) ;  although  the  variety  of  opinions  on  this 
subject,  which  prevailed  among  the  learned  writers  of 
antiquity,  cannot  be  reduced  within  these  limits. — It 
is  said  by  Tatian  (Fubr..  BM.  Gr.,  2,  1,  3),  that 
Thcagcne*  of  Rbegium,  in  the  time  of  Cambyses, 
Stesimbrotus  the  Thaaian,  Antimschus  the  Colopho- 
uian,  Herodotus  of  Halicarnassus.  Dionysios  theOlyn- 
thtan,  Ephorus  of  Cuma,  Philochorus  the  Athenian, 
Metaclides  and  Chameleon  the  Peripatetics,  and  Zen- 
odotus,  Aristophanes,  Callimachue,  Crates,  Eratosthe- 
nes, Armarchus,  arid  Apoliodorus,  the  grammarians, 
all  wrote  concerning  the  poetry,  the  birth,  and  the  age 
of  Homer.    Of  the  works  of  all  these  authors  nothing 
now  remains,  with  the  nominal  exception  of  a  life  of 
Homer  attributed  to  Herodotus,  but  which,  aa  well  on 
account  of  ita  minute  and  fabulous  detaila,  aa  of  the  in- 
consistency of  a  statement  in  it  with  the  undoubted 
language  ot  Herodotus,  is  now  almost  universally  con- 
sidered as  spurious.    Such  aa  it  is,  however,  the  life 
of  Homer  is  a  very  ancient  compilation,  and  the  text 
from  which  all  subsequent  stories  have  been  taken  or 
altered.    There  is  a  short  life  of  Homer,  also,  besring 
rhe  name  of  Plutarch,  but  which  is.  like  the  former, 
acne  rally  condemned  as  a  forgery  ;  a  forgery,  however, 
rf  this  unusual  nature,  that  there  ta  reason  to  believe 
it  more  ancient  than  its  supposed  author.  Thus 
Quinulinn   (10,  I)  and  Seneca  (Bp.,  88),  both  more 
ancient  than  Plutarch,  seem  clearly  aware  of  this  life 
of  Homer.    Some  account  of  the  common  traditions 
about  Homer  will  probably  be  looked  for  here,  and 
the  story  will  explain  the  origin  of  several  epithets 
which  are  frequently  applied  to  him,  and  the  meaning 
of  many  allusions  to  be  met  with  in  the  Greek  and 
iAiin  writers — There  is,  then,  a  general  agreement 
that  the  name  of  Homer's  mother  was  Critheis ;  but  the 
accounts  differ  a  good  deal  as  to  his  father.  Ephorus 
says  (pseud- Plutarch,  Vit.  Horn.)  that  there  were  three 
brothers,  natives  of  Cume,  Atelles,  Ms?on,  and  Dius  ; 
that  Dins,  being  in  debt,  migrated  to  A  sera  in  Bmotis, 
and  there  became  the  father  of  Heaiod  by  his  wife  Py- 
eiroede  ;  that  Atellea  died  in  Cumsr,  having  appointed 
his  brother  Mseon  guardian  of  hia  daughter  Critheis; 
that  Critheis,  becoming  with  child  by  her  uncle,  waa 
riven  in  marriage  to  Phemtus,  a  native  »f  Smyrna, 


and  s  schoolmaster  in  that  city,  and  that,  in  dut  the* 
aferward,  while  ahe  was  in  or  near  the  baths  on  the 
river  Meles,  she  gave  birth  to  a  child  who  was  called 
Melesigenes  from  this  circumstance.    Aristotle  relates 
{pseud- Flat.,  V.  H.y  that  a  young  woman  of  the  island 
of  los,  being  with  child  by  a  demon  cr  genius,  a  familiar 
of  the  Muses,  fled  to  the  coast,  where  she  was  sei7«d 
by  pirates,  who  presented  her  as  a  gift  to  Ma?on,  king  of 
the  Lydiana,  at  that  tune  resident  in,  and  ruler  over, 
Smyrna.    Mason  married  her;  she,  Critheis,  gave 
birth  to  Melesigenes,  aa  before  mentioned,  and  upon 
her  death,  soon  after,  Mason  brought  up  the  child  as  his 
own.    Here  we  have  an  origin  of  the  two  epithets  oi 
appellations  Melesigenes  and  Ma-onides.   Ephorus  says 
(pseud-Plut.,  V.  H.)  he  was  called  Homer  ('O/tifpoc) 
when  he  became  blind,  the  Ientans  so  styling  blind 
men,  because  they  were  followers  of  a  guide  (ifiijpev- 
wv).    Aristotle's  account  ia,  that  the  Lydians  being 
pressed  by  the  j£olians,  and  resolved  to  abandon  Smyr- 
na, made  a  proclamation,  that  whoever  wished  to  fol 
low  them  should  go  out  of  the  city,  and  that  thereupon 
Melesigenea  said  he  would  follow  or  accompany  them 
(ouTiftctv) ;  upon  which  he  acquired  the  nsme  of  Ho- 
mer.   Another  derivation  of  the  name  is  from  6  fiii 
6puv,  one  not  seeing;  as  to  which  notion  of  blind- 
ness, Palerculus  says,  that  whoever  thinks  Homer  was 
bom  blind  must  needs  be  blind  himself  in  all  his 
senses.    It  wss  said  also  that  he  was  so  called  from 
6  ftiipoc  (the  thigh),  because  he  had  some  marks  on  his 
thigh  to  denote  his  illegitimacy.    In  the  life  of  Homer 
by  Proclus,  tho  story  is,  that  the  poet  waa  delivered  up 
by  the  people  of  Smyrna  to  those  of  Chios  as  a  pledge 
or  hostage  {ouijpoc)  on  the  conclusion  of  a  truce.  The 
derivation  that  favours  the  theories  both  of  Wolfe  and 
Heyne  is  from  oftoi  tlpeiv,  "  to* speak  together,"  or 
from  6/inpeiv,  "  to  assemble  together.^    Ilgen  derives 
the  name  from  ouov,  "together,"  and  Sou,  "to  fit* 
whence  comes  dftj/peveiv,  synonymous  with  viraeideiv, 
and  hence  'Ofinpoe  means,  according  to  him,  a  poet 
who  accompaniea  the  lyre  with  his  voice,  "  cantor  qui 
citharam  pulsans  two  koXov  aeiiei."    The  stones 
proceed  in  general  to  state  that  Homer  himself  became 
a  schoolmaster  and  poet  of  great  celebrity  at  Smyrna, 
and  remained  till  Mentes,  a  foreign  merchant,  induced 
him  to  travel.    That  the  author  or  authors  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  must  have  travelled  pretty  extensively  lor 
those  times,  is  unquestionable ;  for,  besides  the  accurate 
knowledge  of  Greece  proper  displayed  in  the  Catalogue, 
it  ia  clear  that  the  poet  hud  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  islands  both  in  the  iEgean  and  Ionisn  seas, 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  from  the  Hellespont  indefinitely 
southward,  Crete,  Cyprus,  and  Egypt ;  and  possessed 
also  distinct  information  with  respect  to  Libya,  Caria, 
and  Phrygia.    In  his  travels  Homer  visited  Ithaca, 
and  there  became  subject  to  a  disease  of  the  eyes, 
which  afterward  terminated  in  total  blindness.  From 
this  island  ho  ia  said  to  have  gone  to  Italy  and  even 
to  Spain  ;  but  there  is  no  sign  in  either  of  the  two  po- 
ems of  any  knowledge  westward  of  the  Ionisn  Sea. 
Wherever  he  went,  Homer  recited  his  verses,  which 
were  universally  admired  except  at  Smyrna,  where  he 
wss  a  prophet  in  his  own  country.    At  Phocea,  a 
schoolmaster  of  the  name  of  Thestorides  obtained  from 
Homer  a  copy  of  his  poetry,  and  then  sailed  to  Chios 
and  recited  the  Homeric  verses  as  his  own.  Hener 
followed,  waa  reacued  by  Glaucus,  a  goatherd,  from 
the  attack  of  his  dogs,  and  brought  by  him  to  Boltasua, 
a  town  in  Chios,  where  he  resided  a  long  time  in  pos- 
session of  wealth  and  a  splendid  reputation.  Thestor- 
ides left  the  islsnd  upon  Homers  arrival.  According 
to  Herodotus,  he  died  at  los,  on  his  way  to  Athens,  and 
was  buried  near  the  bob  shore.    Proclus  says  he  died 
in  consequence  of  falling  over  a  stono.    Plutarch  tells 
a  very  different  story.    He  preserves  two  respc=sei 
of  an  oracle  to  Homer,  in  both  of  which  he  was  csu 
tio: ed  to  bewam  of  the  young  men's  riddle,  i:dn 
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«.es  that  the  poet,  being  on  bis  voyage  to  Thebes,  to 
mend  a  musical  or  poetical  contest  at  the  feast  of  Sat- 
urn in  that  city,  landed  in  the  island  of  Io,  and,  while 
sitting  on  a  rock  by  the  seashore,  observed  some  young 
fishermen  in  a  boat ;  that  Homer  asked  them  if  they 
had  anything  (tl  r<  txoiev),  and  that  the  young  wags, 
who,  having  had  no  sport,  had  been  diligently  catch- 
ing, and  killing  as  many  as  they  could  cstcb,  of  cer- 
tain personal  companions  of  a  race  not  even  yet  ex- 
tinct, answered,  44  as  many  as  we  caught  we  left ;  as 
many  as  we  could  not  catch  we  carry  with  us."  The 
catastrophe  is,  that  Homer,  being  utterly  unable  to 
guess  the  meaning  of  this  riddle,  broke  his  heart  out 
of  pure  vexation,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
buried  him  with  great  magnificence. — There  has  been 
as  much  doubt  and  controversy  about  the  age  of  Ho- 
mer as  about  himself  and  his  poems.    According  to 
the  argument  of  Wood  {Essay  on  the  Original  Oe- 
nuu,  £e.,  of  Homer),  Haller  (Heme,  Excurt.  4,  ad  II., 
24),  and  Mitford  (History  of  Greece,  c.  1),  he  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  before  Christ; 
which  date  agrees  exactly  with  the  conjecture  of  He- 
rodotus, who  wrote  B.C.  444,  and  is  founded  on  the 
assumption  that  Homor  must  have  lived  before  the  re- 
turn of  the  Heraclide  into  Peloponnesus,  an  event 
which  took  place  within  eighty  years  after  the  Trojan 
war.    The  Newtonian  calculation  is  also  adopted, 
which  fixes  the  capture  of  Troy  as  low  as  B.C.  904. 
The  argument  is  based  upon  the  great  improbability 
that  Homer,  so  minute  as  he  is  in  his  descriptions  of 
Greece,  and  so  full  of  the  histories  of  the  reigning 
dynasties  in  its  various  districts,  should  never,  notice 
so  very  remarkable  an  occurrence  as  the  almost  total 
abolition  of  the  kingly  government  throughout  Greece, 
and  the  substitution  of  the  republican  form  in  its  stead. 
Now  this  national  revolution  was  coincident  with,  or 
immediately  conaequent  on,  the  return  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Hercules.    It  is  said,  also,  that  the  poet  men- 
tions the  grandchildren  of  ^Eneas  as  reigning  in  Troy, 
in  the  prophecy  of  Neptune  in  the  Iliad  (20,  808),  and 
that,  in  another  speech  of  Juno's,  he  seems  to  intimate 
the  insecure  state  of  the  chief  existing  dynasties  of 
the  race  of  Pelops ;  and  it  is  inferred  from  this,  that 
he  flourished  during  the  third  generation,  or  upward  of 
sixty  years  after  the  destruction  of  Troy.    Upon  this 
argument  Heyne  remarks  (Exatrs.,  ad  II.,  24),  that,  in 
the  first  plsce,  a  poet  who  was  celebrating  heroes  of 
the  Pelopid  race  had  no  occasion  to  notice  a  revolu- 
tion by  which  their  families  were  expatriated  and  their 
kingdoms  abolished ;  and  next,  which  seems  an  in- 
surmountable objection,  that  the  Ionic  migration  took 
place  sixty  years  later  than  the  return  of  the  Heracli- 
dm ;  yet  that  Homer  was  an  Ionian,  and  a  resident  in, 
or  at  least  perfectly  conversant  with,  Ionian  Asia,  is 
admitted  on  all  hands,  and  is  indeed  incontestable ; 
and  as  he  never  notices  this  migration,  though  it  was 
certainly  a  very  remarkable  event,  and  one  which  he 
must  have  known,  he  may  just  as  well,  for  other  or 
the  same  reasons,  have  been  silent  on  the  subject  of  a 
revolution  by  which  that  migration  was  caused.  The 
Arundelian  marbles  place  Homer  B.C.  007,  the  Ionian 
migration  B.C.  1044,  the  return  of  the  Heraclids  B.C. 
1104,  and  the  capture  of  Troy  B.C.  1184.  Heyne 
approves  of  this  calculation,  as,  upon  the  whole,  the 
most  consistent  with  all  the  authorities ;  but  it  is  at 
variance  with  Newton's  Chronology,  and  is  therefore 
a  calculation,  of  the  exactness  of  which  we  can  never 
feel  confident  — The  vicissitudes  to  which  Homer's 
reputation  and  influence  have  been  subject,  deserves 
notice.    From  the  first  known  collection  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  in  the  time  of  the  Pisistrstida  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  Christianity,  the  love  and  reverence  with 
whicL  *be  name  of  Homer  waa  regarded  went  on  con- 
stantly increasing,  till  at  last  public  games  were  insti- 
tuted in  hia  bo  lour,  statues  dedicated,  temples  erected, 
tod  sacrifices  offered  to  him  as  a  divinitv.  There 


were  such  temples  at  Smyrna,  Chios,  and  Alcxudrea; 
and,  according  to  iElian  ( V.  H.,  9,  16),  the  Argive* 
sacrificed  to,  and  invoked  the  names  and  presence  ol 
Apollo  and  Homer  together.    But  about  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  when  the 
struggle  between  the  old  and  new  religion  was  warn 
and  active,  the  tide  turned.    "Heathenism,"  says 
Pope  (Essay  on  Homer), 44  was  then  to  be  destroyed, 
and  Homer  appeared  the  father  of  it,  whose  ficuoni 
were  at  once  the  belief  of  the  pagan  religion,  and  the 
objections  of  Christianity  against  it.     He  becaaw, 
therefore,  deeply  involved  in  the  question,  and  not 
with  that  honour  which  hitherto  attended  him,  but  as 
a  criminal  who  had  drawn  the  world  into  folly.  He 
was,  oo  the  one  hand  (J tut.  Mart.,  adman,  ad  genta\ 
accused  of  having  formed  fables  upon  the  works  of 
Moses  ;  as  the  rebellion  of  the  Giants  from  the 
building  of  Babel,  and  the  casting  of  Ate  out  of 
Heaven  from  the  fall  of  Lucifer.    He  was  exposed,  oa 
the  other  hand,  for  those  which  he  ia  said  to  invent, 
as  when  Amobius  (adv.  gentes,  lib.  7)  cries  cot, 
4  This  ia  the  man  who  wounded  your  Venue,  impris- 
oned your  Mars,  who  freed  even  your  Jupiter  by  Bn- 
areus,  and  who  finds  authority  for  all  your  vices,'  etc 
Mankind  were  derided  (Tertull.,  Apollod.,  c.  14)  for 
whatever  he  had  hitherto  made  them  believe;  and 
Plato  (Amobius,  ib.—Euscb.,  Prop.  Evang.,  14, 10), 
who  expelled  him  his  commonwealth,  has,  of  all  the 
philosophers,  found  the  best  quarter  from  the  fsthen 
for  passing  that  sentence.    His  finest  beauties  beg^n 
to  take  a  new  appearance  of  pernicious  qualities ;  and 
because  tbey  might  be  considered  as  allurements  to 
fancy,  or  supports  to  those  errors  with  which  they 
were  mingled,  they  were  to  be  depreciated  while  las 
contest  of  faith  was  in  being.    It  was  hence  that  the 
reading  of  them  was  discouraged,  that  we  hear  Re* 
finus  accusing  St.  Jerome  of  it,  and  that  St.  Augustin 
(Confess.,  1,  14)  reject*  him  as  the  grand  master  of 
fable  ;  though' indeed  the  dukissime  vanus  which  be 
applies  to  Homer,  looks  but  like  a  fondling  manner  ol 
parting  with  him.    Those  days  arc  past  ;  and.  happily 
for  os,  the  obnoxious  poems  have  weathered  the  storms 
of  zeal  which  might  have  destroyed  them.    Homer  will 
have  no  temples,  nor  games,  nor  sacrifices  in  Chris- 
tendom ;  but  bis  statue  is  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  palaces 
of  kings,  and  his  name  will  remain  in  honour  among 
the  nations  to  the  world's  end.    He  stands,  by  pre- 
scription, alone  arid  aloof  on  Parnassus,  where  it  is  not 
possible  now  that  any  human  genius  should  stand  wits, 
him,  the  father  and  the  prince  of  all  heroic  poets,  the 
boast  and  the  glory  of  his  own  Greece,  and  the  love  and 
the  admiration  of  all  mankind."   (Muller,  Hist.  Gruk 
Lit.,  p.  41,  seqq. — Coleridge,  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Greek  Classic  Poets,  pt.  1,  p.  57,  seqq.)— This 
Homer,  then  (of  the  circumstances  of  whose  life  we 
know  so  little  that  may  be  relied  upon),  was  the  prrxin 
who  gave  epic  poetry  its  first  great  impulse.  Before 
his  time,  in  genera),  only  single  actiona  and  adventures 
were  celebrated  in  ttiort  lays.    The  heroic  mythology 
had  prepared  the  way  for  the  poets  by  grouping  the 
deeds  of  the  principal  heroes  into  large  masses,  so  that 
they  had  a  natural  connexion  with  each  other,  snd  re 
ferred  to  some  common  fundamental  notion.  Now, 
as  the  general  features  of  the  more  considerable  le- 
gendary collections  were  known,  the  poet  before  too 
time  of  Homer  had  the  advantage  of  being  tblo  •© 
narrate  any  one  action  of  Hercules,  or  of  one  of  Use 
Argive  champions  against  Thebes,  or  of  the  Achs**.'  • 
against  Troy ;  and,  at  the  same  lime,  of  being  certain 
that  the  scope  and  purport  of  the  action  (namely,  the 
elevation  of  Hercules  to  the  gods,  and  the  fated  de- 
struction ot  Thebes  and  Troy)  would  be  present  tc 
the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and  that  the  individual  ad- 
venture would  thus  be  viewed  in  its  proper  cooneaioav 
Thus,  doubtless,  for  a  long  time,  the  bards 
fier*  with  illustrating  sif 
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•ay  with  briel  epic  lay* ;  such  aa  in  later 
produced  by  several  poeU  of  the  school  of  Hesiod. 
It  was  also  possible,  if  it  were  desired,  to  form  from 
them  longer  series  of  adventures  of  the  same  hero ; 
but  they  always  remained  a  collection  of  independent 
poems  on  the  same  subject,  and  never  attained  to  that 
naiiy  of  character  and  composition  which  constitutes 
one  poem.  It  was  an  entirely  new  phenomenon, 
which  could  not  fail  to  make  the  greatest  impression, 
when  a  poet  selected  a  subject  of  the  heroic  tradition, 
which  (besides  its  connexion  with  the  other  pans  of 
the  etno  legendary  circle)  had  in  itself  the  means  of 
awakening  a  lively  interest  and  of  satisfying  the  mind; 
and,  at  ibe  same  lime,  admitted  of  such  a  development, 
that  the  principal  personages  could  be  represented  as 
acting  each  with  a  peculiar  and  individual  character, 
without  obscuring  the  chief  hero  and  the  main  action 
of  the  poem.  One  legendary  aubject  of  this  extent 
and  interest  Homer  found  in  the  Anger  of  Achilla, 
and  another  in  the  Return  of  Ulysses.  The  former 
of  these  gave  birth  to  the  Iliad,  the  latter  to  the 
Odyssey.    Of  the  character  of  these  two  poems  we 


will  treat  in  separate  articl 


uL  Ilias,  Odys 


Our  attention  will  now  directed  to  other  parts  of 
the  main  subject. 

Origin  and  Preservation  of  the  Homeric  Poems. 

Whether  the  Homeric  poems  were  in  reality  the 
work  of  a  single  bard  or  not,  their  intrinsic  merit,  and, 
consequently,  their  rank  in  Greek  literature,  must  re- 
main the  same,  and  be  equally  a  worthy  object  of 
studious  inquiry.    The  decision  of  that  question  can- 
not in  the  slightest  degree  affect  our  estimate  of  their 
quality.    Whether  all  the  poems  that  are  now  attrib- 
uted to  Homer  were  his  production ;  whether  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey,  both,  or  one  of  them  only,  can  lav 
claim  to  such  parentage ;  or  whether,  lastly,  any  such 
person  as  Homer,  or,  indeed,  any  individual  author  of 
the  poem  ever  existed,  whichever  of  these  propositions 
be  true,  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  little  importance  to 
whose  object  it  is  not  to  spell  the  inscriptions  ou 
monuments,  but  to  inhale  the  breath  of  an- 
cient grandeur  and  beauty  amid  the  undoubted  ruins 
of  the  great.    The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  exist ;  we 
have  them  in  our  hands  ;  and  we  should  not  set  them 
the  less  in  honour  though  we  were  to  doubt  the  im- 
press of  any  Homer's  hand,  any  more  than  we  should 
c^se  to  reverence  the  genius  or  the  ruins  of  Rome, 
because  shepherds  or  worse  may  have  laid  the  first 
■tone  of  her  walls.    It  is  this  very  excellence,  howev- 
er, of  the  Homeric  poetry,  and  the  apparent  peculi- 
arity of  the  instance,  together  with  the  celebrity  of  the 
controversy,  to  which  the  scepticism  of  some  modern 
scholars  haa  given  birth,  that  compela  us  to  devote  a 
portion  of  this  article  to  a  notice  of  the  points  in  ques- 
tion-   No  trace  appears  of  any  doubt  having  ever  been 
entertained  of  the  personal  existence  of  Homer,  as  the 
author  of  the  Iliad,  till  the  close  of  the  17th  and  be- 
ginning of  the  18tb  century,  when  two  French  writers, 
Hcdelio  and  Penrault,  first  suggested  the  outlines  of 
a  theory  respecting  the  composition  of  that  poem, 
which  has  since  been  developed  with  so  much  learning 
and  talent  by  Heyne,  Wolfe,  and  others,  that  its  ori- 
ginal authors  are  now  almost  forgotten.  The  substance 
of  this  theory  is,  that,  whether  any  such  person  as 
Homer  lived  or  not,  the  Iliad  was  not  composed  en- 
tirely by  him  or  by  any  other  individual,  but  is  a  com- 
pilation, methodized  indeed  and  arranged  by  success- 
ire  editors,  bat  still  a  compilation  of  minstrelsies,  the 
work*  of  various  poets  in  the  heroic  age,  all  having 
one  common  theme  and  direction,  the  wars  of  Troy, 
and  the  exploits  of  the  several  Grecian  chiefs  engaged 
m  them.    Wolfe,  in  particular,  believed  that  the  verses 
now  constituting  the  Iliad,  were  writteu  (we  should 
raj.hi  r  Kay  made  or  invented)  by  one  Homer,  but  in 
abort  rhapsodies,  unconnected  purposely  with  each 


other,  and  that  they  were  put  together  as  after  men 
tiorted.  Much  of  his  argument,  however,  of  the  im- 
possibility of  one  man  having  composed  the  Iliad  in 
form  as  we  now  have  it,  applies  to  the  theory  just 
stated.  Ikntley  expressedan  opinion  similar  to  Wolfe  '* 
on  the  history  and  compilation  of  the  Iliad.  "  Homer 
wrote  a  sequel  of  songs  and  rhapsodies  to  be  sung  by 
himself,  for  small  earnings  and  good  cheer,  at  festivals 
and  other  days  of  merriment :  the  Iliad  he  made  for  the 
men,  and  the  Odyssey  for  the  other  sex.  These  looso 
songs  wero  not  collected  together  in  the  form  of  an 
Epic  poem  till  about  500  years  after."  (Letter  to  N. 
N.,  by  Phileleulh.  Lipsuns.,  t)  7.)  One  of  the  m<u a  ar- 
guments insisted  upon  by  those  who  deny  the  existence 
of  a  Homer,  and  the  unity,  consequently,  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  is  the  question  of  writing.  It  is  said  that 
the  art  of  writing,  and'tho  use  of  manageable  writing 
materials,  were  entirely,  or  all.  but  entirely,  unknown 
in  Greece  and  the  islands  at  the  supposed  date  of  the 
composition  of  the  Iliad  ;  that,  if  so,  this  poem  could 
not  have  been  committed  to  writing  during  the  time  of 
such  its  composition ;  that,  in  a  question  of  compara- 
tive probabilities  like  this,  it  is  a  much  grosser  improb- 
ability that  even  the  single  Iliad,  amounting,  after  all 
curtailments  and  expunging*,  to  upward  of  15,000 
lines,  should  have  been  actually  conceived  and  per- 
fected in  the  brain  of  one  man,  with  no  other  help  but 
his  own  or  others'  memory,  than  that  it  should  be,  in 
fact,  the  result  of  the  labours  of  several  distinct  authors ; 
that,  if  the  Odyssey  be  counted,  the  improbability  is 
doubled ;  that  if  we  add,  upon  the  authority  of  Thu- 
cydides  and  Aristotle,  the  Hymns  and  Margites,  not 
to  say  the  fiatrachomyomachia,  that  which  was  im- 
probable becomes  absolutely  impossible ;  that  all  that 
has  been  so  often  said  as  to  the  fact  of  as  many  lines 
or  more  having  been  committed  to  memory,  is  beside 
the  point  in  question,  which  is  not  whether  15,000  or 
30,000  lines  may  not  be  learned  by  heart  from  a  book 
or  manuscript,  but  whether  one  man  can  compose  a 
poem  of  that  length,  which,  rightly  or  not,  shall  be 
thought  to  be  a  perfect  model  of  symmetry  and  con- 
sistency of  psrts,  without  the  aid  of  writing  male 
rials  ;  that,  admitting  the  superior  probability  of  sucL 
a  thing  in  a  primitive  age,  we  know  nothing  analogous 
to  such  a  case,  and  that  it  so  transcends  the  common 
limits  of  intellectual  power,  as,  at  the  least,  to  merit, 
with  aa  nvnch  justice  as  the  opposite  opinion,  the  char- 
acter of  improbability. — When  it  is  considered  that 
throughout  the  Homeric  Poems,  though  they  appear  to 
embrace  the  whole  circle  of  the  knowledge  then  poe 
sessed  by  the  Greeks,  and  enter  into  so  many  details 
on  the  arts  of  life,  only  one  ambiguous  allusion  occurs 
to  any  kind  of  writing  (11.,  6,  169),  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  tho  art,  tbpugh 
known,  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  was  very  rarely 
practised.  But  the  very  poems  from  which  this  con- 
clusion has  been  drawn  would  seem  to  overthrow  it, 
if  it  should  be  admitted  that  they  were  originally  com- 
mitted to  writing;  for  they  would  then  aeem  to  af- 
ford the  strongest  proof,  that,  at  the  time  of  their  corn- 
position,  the  art  had  made  very  considerable  progress, 
and  that  there  was  no  want,  either  of  materials  or  of 
skill,  to  prevent  it  from  coming  into  common  use. 
Hence  the  original  form  of  these  poems  becomes  s 
question  of  great  historical  aa  well  aa  literary  impor- 
tance. The  Greeks  themselves  almost  universally, 
and  the  earliest  writers  the  most  unanimously,  believed 
them  both  to  have  been,  tho  work  of  the  same  aut'nor, 
who,  though  nothing  was  known  of  his  life,  or  eve* 
his  birthplace,  was  commonly  held  to  have  been  an 
Asiatic  Greek.  The  doubt  whether  his  poems  wen 
written  from  the  first,  seems  hardly  to  havo  been  se- 
riously entertained  by  any  of  the  ancients,  and  in  mod- 
ern times  it  has  been  grounded  chiefly  on  the  difficulty 
of  reconciling  such  a  fact  with  the  very  low  degree  is 
1  which  the  art  of  writing  is  supposed  to  have  been  cul 
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I  vated  in  the  Homeric  age.  It  has  likewise  been 
urged,  ibet  the  structure  of  the  Homeric  verses  fur- 
nishes a  decisive  proof,  that  the  state  of  the  Greek 
language,  at  the  time  when  these  poems  were  written, 
was  different  from  that  in  which  they  must  have  been 
composed.  And  by  others  it  has  been  thought  incon- 
sistent with  the  law  of  continual  change,  to  which  all 
languages  are  subject,  that  the  form  in  which  these 
works  now  appear  should  differ  so  slightly  as  it  does 
from  that  of  the  Greek  literature,  if  it  really  belonged 
to  the  early  period  in  which  they  were  first  recited. 
Tbeso  difficulties  are,  it  must  be  owned,  in  a  great 
measure  removed  by  the  hypothesis  that  each  poem 
is  an  aggregate  of  parts  composed  by  different  authors ; 
for  then  the  poet's  memory  might  not  be  too  severely 
taxed  in  retaining  his  work  during  its  progress,  and 
might  be  aided  by  more  frequent  recitations.  But  this 
hypothesis  has  been  met  by  a  number  of  objections, 
some  of  which  are  not  very  easily  satisfied.    The  ori- 

Sinal  unity  of  each  poem  is  maintained  by  arguments 
erived  partly  from  the  uniformity  of  the  poetical  char- 
acter, and  partly  from  the  apparent  singleness  of  plan 
which  each  of  them  exhibits.  Even  those  who  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  suppose  an  original  unity  of  de- 
sign in  the  Iliad,  still  conceive  that  all  its  parts  are 
stamped  with  the  style  of  the  samo  author.  (Clinton, 
Fast.  HelUn.,  vol.  3,  p.  375,  379.)  But  with  others, 
from  the  time  of  Aristotle  to  our  own  day,  the  plan 
itself  has  been  an  object  of  the  warmest  admiration ; 
and  it  is  still  contended,  that  the  intimate  coherence  of 
the  parts  is  such  as  to  exclude  the  hypothesis  of  a 
multiplicity  of  authors.  (  Vtd.  Iliaa.)  If  the  parts  out 
of  which  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey  was  formed  are 
supposed  to  have  been  at  first  wholly  independent  of 
each  other,  the  supposition  that  they  could  have  been 
so  pieced  together  as  to  assume  their  present  appear- 
ance is  involved  in  almost  insurmountable  difficulties. 
For  how,  it  may  be  asked,  did  the  different  poets  in 
each  instance  happen  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
same  circle  of  subjects,  as  to  the  battles  before  Troy, 
tad  the  return  of  Ulysses  t  Must  wo  suppose,  with  a 
modern  critic  (Hermann,  Wiener-Jahrbueher,  vol.  64), 
that  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  we  see  the  joint  labours 
of  several  bards,  who  drew  their  subjects  from  an  ear- 
lier Iliad  and  an  earlier  Odyssey,  which  contained  no 
more  than  short  narratives  of  the  same  events,  but  yet 
had  gained  such  celebrity  for  tbeir  author,  that  the 
greatest  poeta  of  the  succeeding  period  were  forced  to 
adopt  his  name,  and  to  content  themselves  with  filling 
up  his  outline  1  This  would  be  an  expedient  only  to 
be  resorted  to  in  the  last  emergency.  Or  must  we 
adopt  the  form  which  this  hypothesis,  by  giving  it  a 
different  turn,  has  been  made  by  others  to  assume,  that 
the  .Iliad  and  Odyssey,  after  the  main  event  in  each 
had  formed  the  subject  of  a  shorter  poem,  grew  un- 
der the  hands  of  successive  poets,  who,  guided  in 
part  by  popular  tradition,  supplied  what  had  been  left 
wanting  by  their  predecessors,  until  in  each  case  the 
curiosity  of  their  hearers  had  been  gratified  by  a  fin- 
iahed  whole!  (TkirlwaU's  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  246.) 
This  supposition  is  involved  in  still  greater  difficulty 
than  the  former,  for  we  have  here  a  race  of  bards, 
who,  though  living  at  different  periods,  and  though 
the  language  was,  during  all  this  time,  undergoing 
changes  cf  some  kind  or  other,  yet  write  all  of  them 
in  a  manner  so  similar,  and  display  so  few,  if  any,  dis- 
crepances, that  their  various  productiens,  when  col- 
lected together,  wear  all  the  appearance  oft  poem  by 
a  aingle  bard. — According  to  every  hypothesis,  the 
origin  of  the  Homeric  poetry  is  wrapped  in  mys'.sry  ; 
aa  moat  be  the  case  with  the  beginning  of  a  new  pe- 
riod, when  that  which  precedes  it  is  very  obscure. 
And  it  would  certainly  be  r.o  unparalleled  or  surprising 
coincidence,  if  fhs  f  wduc'.ion  of  a  great  work,  which 
formed  the  most  niomer/.Tii  ipoch  in  the  history  of 
Greek  literature,  should  have  concurred  with  either  the 
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first  introduction,  or  a  new  application  A  the  most  is 
:  portent  of  all  inventions.    Still,  however,  we  are  not 
|  driven  to  the  necesaity  of  adopting  such  a  view  •>(  the 
subject.    It  is  true,  we  are  perpetually  me*,  will  diffi- 
culties in  endeavouring  to  form  a  notion  of  the  manner 
in  which  these  great  epic  poems  were  composed,  at  a 
time  anterior  to  the  use  of  writing.    But  these  diffi- 
culties arise  much  more  from  our  own  ignorance  of 
the  period,  and  our  own  incapability  of  conceiving  a 
creation  of  the  mind  without  those  appliances  of  whicb 
the  use  has  become  to  us  a  second  nature,  than  in  the 
general  laws  of  the  human  intellect    Who  can  deter 
mine  how  many  thousand  verses  a  person,  thoroughly 
impregnated  with  his  subject,  and  absorbed  in  the  con- 
templation of  it,  migc:  produce  in  a  year,  and  cxnbot 
to  the  faithful  memory  of  Jiaciplee,  devoted  to  their 
maater  and  his  art!    Wherever  a  creative  genius  has 
appeared,  it  has  met  with  persona  of  congenial  lasts, 
and  has  found  aasistanta,  by  whose  means  it  has  com- 
pleted astonishing  works  in  a  comparatively  short  pe- 
riod of  lime.    Thus  the  old  bard  may  have  been  sol- 
lowed  by  a  number  of  younger  minstrels,  to  whom  it 
was  both  a  pleasure  and  a  duty  to  collect  and  diffuse 
the  honey  which  flowed  from  bis  lips.    But  it  is  at 
least  certain,  that  it  would  be  unintelligible  bow  these 
great  epica  were  composed,  unless  there  had  been  oc- 
casion* on  which  they  actually  appeared  in  tbeir  in- 
tegrity, and  conM  charm  an  attentive  hearer  with  the 
full  force  and  effect  of  a  complete  poem.    Without  i 
connected  and  continuous  recitation,  "they  were  dm 
finished  works  ;  they  were  mere  disjointed  fragments, 
which  might,  by  possibility,  form  a  whole.    But  where 
were  there  meafa  or  feativala  long  enough  for  such 
recitations  1    What  attention,  it  has  been  asked,  couM 
be  sufficiently  sustained,  in  order  to  follow  so  many 
thousand  verses?— If,  however,  the  Athenians  cyild 
at  one  festival  hear  in  succession  about  nine  tragedies, 
three  satvric  dramas,  and  aa  many  comedies,  withwt 
ever  thinking  that  it  might  be  better  to  distribute  this 
enjoyment  over  the  whole  year,  why  should  not  the 
Greeks  of  earlier  times  have  been  able  to  listen  to  lbs 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  snd  perhaps  other  poems,  at  the 
same  festival*    At  a  later  date,  indeed,  when  th» 
rhapsodist  was  rivalled  by  the  player  on  the  lyre,  the 
dithyrambtc  minstrel,  and  by  many  other  kinds  of  po- 
etry and  music,  these  latter  necessarily  abridged  the 
time  allowed  to  the  epic  reciter ;  but,  in  early  times, 
when  the  epic  style  reigned  without  a  competitotj  it 
would  have  received  an  undivided  attention.    Let  as 
beware  of  measuring,  by  our  loose  and  desultory  read 
ing,  the  intension  of  mind  with  which  a  people  entbo 
Hiastically  devoted  to  such  enjoyments,  hung  with  de> 
light  on  the  flowing  strains  of  the  minstrel.    In  short, 
there  was  a  time  (and  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  the 
records  of  it)  when  the  Greek  people,  not  indeed  at 
meals,  but  at  festivals,  and  under  the  patronage  of 
their  hereditary  princea,  heard  and  enjoyed  these  and 
other  less  excellent  poems  as  they  were  intended  to 
be  beard  and  enjoyed,  namely,  as  complete  tekoles 
Whether  they  were  at  this  early  period  ever  recited 
for  a  prize,  and  in  competition  with  others,  ia  doubtful, 
though  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition. 
But  when  the  conflux  of  rhapsodists  to  the  contests 
became  perpetually  greater ;  when,  at  the  same  time, 
more  weight  waa  laid  on  the  art  of  the  reciter  then  oa 
the  beauty  of  the  well-known  poem  which  he  recited; 
and  when,  lastly,  in  addition  to  the  rhapsodixing,  a 
number  of  other  musical  and  poetical  performances 
claimed  a  place,  then  the  rhapsodtsts  were  permitted 
to  repeat  separate  parts  of  poems,  in  which  tbev  hoped 
to  excel ;  and  the  Iliad  and  Odyaeey  (as  they  had  doi 
yet  been  reduced  to  writing)  existed  for  a  time  only 
ss  scattered  and  unconnected  fragments.     ( Wol  f  s» 
Prolegomena,  p.  cxliii.)    And  we  are  still  indebted  f 
the  regulator  of  the  contest  of  rhapsodists  at  the  Pana 
then™  (whether  it  waa  Solon  or  Piaistratua}  fot  havix* 
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rompUJed  the  rhapsodists  to  follow  one  another,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  the  poem,  and  for  having  thua 
restored  these  great  works,  which  were  falling  into 
fragments,  to  their  pristine  integrity.    It  is  indeed 


true,  that  some  arbitrary  additions  may  have  been  made 
to  them  at  this  period ;  which,  however,  we  can  only 
hope  to  be  able  to  distinguish  from  the  rest  of  the 
poem,  by  first  coming  to  some  general  agreement  as 
to  the  original  form  and  subsequent  destiny  of  tbe  Ho- 
meric compositions.    (Midler,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  62, 

Introduction  of  the  Homeric  Poems  into  Greece. 

Two  different  accounts  are  given  on  this  head.  1. 
First,  it  is  staid  that  Lycargus,  tbe  Spartan  legislator, 
met  with  the  poems  of  Homer  during  his  travels  in 
Asia,  and,  being  charmed  with  them,  carried  them 
with  him  by  some  means,  and  in  some  shape  or  other, 
back  to  bis  native  city.    The  authority  for  this  is  a 
passage  of  a  fragment  of  Heraclidee  Pontic  us,  in  which 
he  says  that  Lycargus,  "  hsving  procured  the  poetry 
of  Homer  from  the  descendants  of  Creophylus,  first 
introduced  it  into  tbe  Peloponnesus."    Allien  (K.  H., 
13,  14)  rej>eats  this  with  advantage:  "  Lycurgus  the 
Spartan  first  carried  the  poetry  of  Homer  in  a  mass 
into  Greece."    Plutarch  ( Vit.  Lyeurg.)  finishes  off  the 
story  in  his  usual  manner.    "  There  (in  Asia)  Lycur- 
gus first  fell  in  with  the  poems  of  Homer,  probably  in 
the  keeping  of  the  descendants  of  Cleophylus;  be 
a-rci?  them  out  eagerly,  and  collected  them  together 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  hither  into  Greece  j 
for  there  was  already  at  that  time  an  obscure  rumour 
of  these  verses  among  the  Greeks,  but  some  few  only 
possessed   some  scattered  fragments  of  this  poetry, 
which  were  circulated  in  a  chance  manner.  Lycurgus 
bad  the  principal  hand  in  making  it  known."  This 
Creophylus  or  Cleophylus,  a  Samian,  is  said  to  have 
been  Homer's  host  in  Samos,  and  a  poet  himself 
Tbe  nucleus  of  fact  in  thia  story  may  probably  consist 
tc  this ;  that  Lycurgus  became  more  acquainted  with 
*be  Homeric  verses  among  the  Ionian  rhapsodists,  and 
succeeded  in  introducing,  by  means  of  his  own  or  oth- 
ers' memory,  some  connected  portions  of  them  into 
Western  Greece.    That  he  -wrote  thorn  all  out  is,  as 
we  may  see,  so  far  aa  tbe  original  authority  goes,  due 
to  the  ingenious  biographer  alone.    But  the  better 
founded  account  of  the  introduction,  or,  at  least,  of 
the  formal  collection  of  the  Homeric  verses,  though 
not  inconsistent  with  the  other,  is,  that,  after  Solon  had 
directed  thai  the  rhapsodists  should,  upon  public  oc- 
casions, recite  m  a  certain  order  of  poetical  narration, 
and  not  confusedly,  tbe  end  before  the  beginning,  aa 
had  been  the  previous  practice,  Pisistratus,  with  tbe 
help  of  a  large  body  of  the  most  celebrated  poets  of 
his  age.  made  a  regular  collection  of  the  different  rhap- 
sodies which  passed  under  Homer's  name,  committed 
them  all  to  writing,  and  arranged  them  very  much  in 
the  series  in  which  we  now  possess  them.    The  di- 
vision of  the  rhapsodies  into  books  corresponding  with 
the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  was  probably  the 
work  of  the  Alexandrean  critics  many  centuries  after- 
ward.   Now  the  authorities  for  attributing  this  primary 
reduction  into  form  to  Pisistratus,  are  numerous  and 
express,  and  a  few  quotations  from  them  will  be  the 
moat  satisfactory  way  of  putting  the  student  in  pos- 
session of  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  upon  this  sub- 
ject.— "  Who,"  says  Cicero,  "  was  more  learned  in 
that  age,  or  whose  eloquence  is  reported  to  have  been 
more  refined  by  literature  than  that  of  Pisistratus, 
vrbo  is  said  first  to  have  disposed  the  books  of  Homer, 
which  were  before  confused,  in  tbe  order  in  which  we 
now  have  theml"   (Cic.,  de  Orat.,  3,  34.)— "Pisis- 
rratos,"  observes  Pausanias,  "  collected  tbe  verses  of 
Homer,  which  were  dispersed,  and  retained  in  different 
places  by  memory."    (Pausam&s,  7,  28.)— "After- 
ward," remarks  /Elian,  "Pisistratus,  having  collected 
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tbe  verses,  sat  out  tbe  Iliad  and  Odyssey (£Uan 
V.  H.,  13,  14.)—"  We  praise  Pisistratus,"  observes 
Libanius,  "  for  his  collection  of  the  verses  made  by 
Homer."   (Ltban.,  Pan.  in  Jul.,  vol.  1,  p.  170,  cL 
Reiste.)—"  The  poetry  of  the  Iliad,"  says  Eustalbius, 
"is  one  continuous  body  throughout,  and  well  fitted 
together ;  but  they  who  put  it  together,  under  the  di- 
rection, as  is  said,  of  Pisistratus,"  &c.    (  Wolf,  Pro- 
legem*,  p.  cxlni.,  in  not.) — That  this  collection  waa 
made  with  the  assistance,  and  probably  by  the  princi- 
pal operation  of  the  contemporary  poets,  rests  also 
upon  good  authority.    Pausanias,  in  speaking  of  v. 
573,  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad,  aava  that  Pisis- 
tratus, or  some  one  of  his  associates,  had!  changed  the 
name  through  ignorance.    "  Afterward,"  remarks  Sui- 
daa,  "  thia  poetry  waa  put  together  and  set  in  order 
by  many  persona,  and  in  particular  by  Pisistratus." 
(SuuL,  s.  v.  'Ounpoc.)   The  great  poets  with  whom 
Pisistratus  lived  in  friendship,  and  of  whose  aid  he  ia 
supposed  to  have  availed  himself  on  this  occasion, 
were  Orpheus  of  Crotona,  said  to  be  the  author  of  the 
Argonaulice,  Onomacrilus  the  Athenian,  Simonides, 
ana  Auacreon.    In  the  dialogue  called  Hipparchus, 
attributed  to  Plato,  it  is  said,  indeed,  of  tho  younger 
son  of  Pisistratus  of  that  name, "  that  he  executed 
many  other  excellent  works,  and  particularly  be  brought 
the  verses  of  Homer  into  this  country,  and  compelled 
the  rhapsodists  at  the  Panalhenaic  festivsl  to  go  through 
them  all  in  order,  one  taking  up  the  other,  in  the  same 
manner  that  they  do  now."    There  seems,  however, 
no  great  inconsistency  in  these  statements.  They 
may  very  reasonably  be  reconciled,  by  supposing  thai 
this  great  work  of  collecting  and  arranging  the  scat- 
tered verses  of  the  Homeric  rhapsodists  was  begun 
in  an  imperfect  manner  by  Solon,  principally  executed 
by  Pisistratus  and  hia  Irienda,  and  finished  uncei 
Hipparchus.    This  will  embrace  about  eighty  years 
from  tbe  date  of  Solon's  law,  E.C.  504,  to  the  death 
of  Hipparchus,  B.C.  513.    It  must  be  remembered 
however,  that,  although  the  Homeric  rhapsodies  wen 
undoubtedly  committed  to  writing,  and  reduced  into  < 
certain  form  and  order  of  composition,  in  tbe  age  «. 
the  Pisistratidai,  the  ancient  and  national  practice  cf 
recitation  still  continued  in  honour,  and  for  a  consid- 
erable time  afterward  was,  perhaps,  the  only  mode  by 
which  those  poems  were  popularly  known.    But  it 
may  readily  be  believed,  that,  in  proportion  as  written 
copies  became  multiplied,  a  power  of,  and  taste  for, 
reading  generated,  and  a  literature,  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  the  word,  created,  this  practice  of  publicly  re- 
citing national  poetry,  which  was  aa  congenial  as  it 
was  indispensable  to  a  primitive  and  unlettered  people, 
would  gradually  sink  in  estimation,  become  degraded 
in  character,  and  finally  fall  into  complete  disuse. 
Thia  we  find  to  have  been  precisely  the  case  from 
about  the  year  B.C.  430,  till  the  age  of  the  Alexan- 
drean critics,  under  the  polite  end  civilized  government 
of  the  Ptolemies.    The  old  manner  of  reciting  was  ne 
doubt  very  histrionic ;  but  after  the  formation  of  a  reg- 
ular theatre,  and  the  composition  of  formal  dramas  in 
the  time  of  -Eschylus,  the  heroic  verses  of  the  Ho- 
meric age  must  have  seemed  very  unfit  vehicles  of,  oi 
accompaniments  to,  scenic  effect  of  any  kind.  Ir 
this  interval,  therefore,  are  to  be  placed  a  third  a.V 
last  race  of  rhapsodists,  now  no  longer  tho  fellow-portf 
and  congenial  interpreters  of  their  originals,  bit  <i 
general,  a  low  and  ignorant  sort  of  men,  who  we>  i  ic 
ceptablc  only  to  the  meanest  of  the  people.    Xeacp  oi 
(Sympos.,  3)  and  Plato  (Ion,  passim)  bear  sburxjn 
testimony  to  tho  contempt  with  which  they  were  rt> 
garded,  though  the  object  of  tbe  latter  in  the  Ion  o> 
Ionian  was  probably  to  sketch  a  true  and  exalted  pic- 
ture of  the  duty  and  the  character  of  a  genuine  rhap 
sodist.    There  were  many  editions,  or  biopduotu;,  *» 
they  were  called,  of  the  Iliad,  after  thia  primary  on* 
by  the  Pisistratidw.    We  Bad  of  one  by  Antimashus 
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»  poet  of  Colophon  ;  and  of  another  very  celebrated 
one  by  Aristotle,  which  edition  Alexander  ia  aaid  to 
have  himaelf  corrected  and  kept  in  a  very  precioua 
caakct,  taken  among  the  apoila  of  the  camp  of  Darius. 
Thia  edition  was  called  r)  ix  rav  vupdnxof.  The  edi- 
tions by  any  known  individual  were  called  ai  xar'  uv- 
dpa,  to  distinguish  them  from  several  editions  existing 
in  different  cities,  but  not  attributed  to  any  particular 
editors.  These  latter  were  called  at  card  rrofetf,  or 
ai  U  itoXtuv.  The  Maasiliotic,  Chian,  Argive,  Sino- 
pic,  Cyprian,  and  Cretan  are  mentioned.  There  are 
three  other  names  very  conspicuous  among  the  mul- 
titude of  clitics,  and  commentators,  and  editors  of 
the  Iliad  in  subsequent  times ;  these  are  Zenodotus, 
Aristophanes,  the  inventor  of  accents,  and  Anstarchus. 
This  last  celebrated  man  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  B.C.  160,  and,  after  a  collation  of  all  the 
copies  then  existing,  he  published  a  new  edition,  or 
AiopdiHTic,  of  the  Iliad,  divided  into  books,  the  text  of 
which,  according  to  the  general  opinion  of  critics,  has 
finally  prevailed  as  the  genuine  diction  of  Homer. 
(Coleridge,  Introduction,  Arc.,  p.  87-55.)  In  the 
preface  to  Gronoviua'  Thesaurus  (vol.  5),  there  is  a 
particular  and  curious  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
Pisistratus  put  together  the  poems  of  Homer.  It  is 
taken  from  the  Commentary  of  Dkunedea  Scbolasticus 
on  the  grammar  of  Dionysius  the  Thracian,  and  waa 
first  published  in  the  original  Greek  by  Bekker,  in  the 
second  vol.  of  his  Anecdote  Grata  (p.  767,  seqq.).  It 
is  in  substance  as  follows :  The  poems  of  Homer 
were  in  a  fragmentary  state,  in  different  handa.  One 
man  had  a  hundred  verses ;  another  two  hundred ;  a 
third  a  thousand,  6tc.  Thereupon  Pisistratus,  not 
being  able  to  find  the  poems  entire,  proclaimed  all 
over  Greece,  that  whoever  brought  to  him  verses  of 
Homer,  should  receive  so  much  for  each  line.  All 
who  brought  any  received  the  promised  reward,  even 
those  who  brought  lines  which  he  had  already  obtained 
'rom  others.  Sometimes  people  brought  him  verses 
of  tbtir  own  for  those  of  Homer,  now  marked  with  an 
obelus  (rohf  vvv  66eXt&fievove.).  After  having  thus 
made  a  collection,  he  employed  73  grammarians  to 
pu»  together  the  verses  of  Homer  in  the  manner  they 
''.•ought  best.  After  each  had  separately  arranged  the 
verses,  he  brought  them  all  together,  and  made  each 
show  to  the  whole  his  own  particular  work.  Having 
all  in  a  body  examined  carefully  and  impartially,  they 
with  one  accord  gave  the  preference  to  the  composi- 
tions of  Aristarchus  and  Zenodotua,  and  determined 
still  farther,  that  the  former  had  made  the  better  one  of 
die  two.    (Bekker,  Anee.  Grac.,  I.  c.) 

Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

For  an  account  of  theae  two  poems,  and  the  discus- 
sions connected  with  them,  consult  the  articles  Ilia*  I 
and  Odyssea.     The  remainder  of  our  remarks  on  the  | 
present  occasion  will  be  confined  to  a  brief  consider- 
ation of  a  few  minor  productions  that  are  commonly 
attributed  to  Homer. 

1.  Margites. 

This  poem,  which  waa  a  satire  upon  some  strenuous 
blockhead,  aa  the  name  implies,  does  not  now  exist ; 
but  it  was  so  famous  in  former  times  that  it  seems 
proper  to  select  it  for  a  slight  notice  from  among  the 
score  of  lost  works  attributed  to  the  hand  of  Homer. 
It  is  said  by  Harpocration  that  Callimachus  admired 
ths  Margites,  and  Dio  Chrysostom  says  (Diss.  53) 
that  Zeno  the  philosopher  wrote  a  commentary  on  it. 
A  genuine  verse,  taken  from  this  poem,  in  well  known : 

TI6&.'  ffxioTaro  tpya,  kokuc  d^irtoraro  rruvra. 
"  For  much  he  knew,  but  everything  knew  ill." 

Two  other  lines  in  the  same  strain  are  preserved  by 
Aristotle,  and  one  less  peculiar  ia  found  in  the  scho- 
aut  to  the  Birde  of  Aristophanes  (v.  914).  B7 
64? 


others,  however,  the  Margites  was  attributed  to  Pi 
grcs  ;  and  Knight  ia  of  opinion,  from  the  ust  of  tin 
augment  in  the  few  lines  still  preserved,  that  it  was 
the  work  of  an  Athenian  earlier  than  the  Urns  sit 
Xerxes,  but  long  after  the  loweat  time  cf  the  comps- 
aition  of  the  Iliad.  (Coleridgt,  Iniroixtfin,  iu.%  a 
180) 

2  Batrachomyomachia. 

"The  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice"  >a  a  ibw; 
mock-heroic  poem  of  ancient  date.  The  text  unci 
in  different  editions,  and  ia  obviously  diaturbed  and 
corrupt  to  a  great  degree.  It  is  commonly  said  to 
have  been  a  juvenile  eaaay  of  Homer'a  genius ;  bat 
others  hare  attributed  it  to  the  aame  Pigrea  mention- 
ed above,  whose  reputation  for  humour  seem*  u 
have  invited  the  appropriation  of  any  piece  of  ancient 
wit,  the  author  of  which  waa  uncertain.  So  little  did 
the  Greeks,  before  the  era  of  the  Ptolemiea,  know 01 
care  about  that  department  of  criticism  which  it  em- 
ployed in  determining  the  genuineness  of  ancient 
writings.  Aa  to  this  Utile  poem  being  a  youthful 
proluaion  of  Homer'a,  it  aeema  sufficient  to  say,  that 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  it  ia  a  plain  and  palpable 
parody,  not  only  of  the  general  spirit,  but  of  numerous 
passages  of  the  Iliad  itself ;  and,  even  if  no  such  in 
tcntion  to  parody  were  discoverable  in  it,  the  objecuor 
still  remain. 


that,  to  suppose  a  work  of  mere 
burlesque  to  be  the  primary  effort  of  poetry  in  a  simple 
age,  aeema  to  reverse  that  order  in  the  development 
of  national  taste,  which  the  history  of  every  other  peo- 
plo  in  Europe  and  of  many  in  Asia  haa  almost  ascer> 
taioed  to  be  a  law  of  the  human  mind.    It  u  in  a  state 
of  society  much  more  refined  and  permanent  than  that 
described  in  the  Iliad,  that  any  popularity  would  at- 
tend auch  a  ridirnte  of  war  and  the  gods  as  ia  con- 
tained in  this  po*m  ;  and  the  fact  of  there  having  ex 
iated  three  other  poems  of  the  same  kind,  attributed 
for  aught  we  can  see,  with  as  much  reason  to  Homer 
ia  a  strong  inducement  to  believe  that  none  of  then 
were  iu  reality  of  the  Homeric  age.    Knight  infers 
from  the  uaage  of  the  word  drtroc,  as  a  writing  table; 
instead  of  di+8ipa  or  a  akin,  which,  according  to  He- 
rodotus (5, 68),  waa  the  material  employed  by  the  Asi- 
atic Greeks  for  that  purpose,  that  thia  poem  waa  an 
other  offspring  of  Attic  ingenuity ;  and,  generally, 
that  the  familiar  mention  of  the  cock  (v.  191)  ia  a 
strong  argument  againat  so  ancient  s  date  for  its  < 


3.  Hymns. 

The  Homeric  Hymns,  including  the  hymn  to  Ceres 
and  the  fragment  to  Bacchus,  which  were  discovered 
in  the  last  century  at  Moscow,  and  edited  by  Ruhn- 
ken,  amount  to  thirty-three  ;  but  with  the  exception 
of  thoae  to  Apollo,  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Cerea,  they 
are  ao  short  aa  not  to  consist  of  more  than  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  lines  in  all.    Almost  all  modern 
critics,  with  the  eminent  exception  of  Hermann,  deny 
that  any  of  these  hymns  belong  to  Homer.  Neverthe 
less,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  of  high  antiquity,  and 
were  commonly  attributed  by  the  ancients  to  Homer 
with  almost  as  much  confidence  as  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey.    Thucydides  (3,  104)  quotes  a  passage  from  the 
Hymn  to  Apollo,  and  alleges  the  authority  of  Homer, 
whom  he  expressly  takes  to  be  the  writer,  to  prove  an 
historical  remark  ;  and  Diodorus  Siculus  (3,  66  ;  4,2), 
Pausaniaa  (2, 4),  and  many  other  ancient  authors,  cite 
different  verses  from  these  hymns,  and  always  treat 
them  aa  genuine  Homeric  remains.    On  the  other 
band,  in  the  Life  under  tho  name  of  Plutarch,  nothing 
ia  allowed  to  be  genuine  but  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  ; 
Atbenatua  (1, 19)  suspects  one  of  the  Homende  or 
Homeric  rbapsodiala  to  be  the  author  of  the  Hymn  11 
Apollo ;  and  the  scholiast  to  Pindar  (Nan.  2)  testes, 
that  one  CynsUhus,  a  Cbian  rhapsodiat,  who  fir  iriVn»j 
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m  great  reputation  at  Syracuse  about  500  B.C..  was 
jappoucd  by  many  to  be  tbe  real  Homer  of  this  par- 
ticular poem.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that 
these  hymns  are  extremely  ancient,  and  it  is  probable 
that  some  of  tbem  only  yield  to  tbe  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
in  remoteness  of  date.  They  vary  in  character  and 
poetical  merit;  but  there  is  scarcely  one  among  them 
that  have  not  something  to  interest  us,  and  they  have 
all  of  tbem,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  that  simple 

fails  to  charm  us 


we  meet  with  it. 


4.  Epigrams. 

Under  the  title  of  Epigrams  are  classed  a  few  verses 
on  different  subjects,  chiefly  addresses  to  cities  or 
private  individuals.  There  is  one  short  hymn  to  Nep- 
tune which  seems  out  of  its  place  here.  In  the  fourth 
epigram.  Homer  is  represented  as  speaking  of  his 
blindness  and  his  itinerant  life.  As  regards  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  Greek  Epigram,  it  mav  here  be 
remarked,  that  n  is  so  far  from  being  tbe  same  with, 
or  even  like  to,  the  Epigram  of  modern  times,  that 
sometimes  it  is  completely  the  reverse*  In  general, 
the  songs  in  Sbakspeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Waller,  and, 
where  be  writes  with  simplicity,  in  Moore,  give  a  better 
notion  of  the  Greek  Epigrams  than  any  other  species 
of  modem  composition. 

5.  Fragments. 

rhe  Fragments,  as  they  are  called,  consist  of  a  few 
scattered  lines  which  are  said  to  have  been  formerly 
found  in  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey,  and  the  other  sup- 
posed works  of  Homer,  >nd  to  have  been  omitted  ss 
spurious  or  dropped  by  chance  from  their  ostensible 
context.  Besides  these,  there  sre  some  passages  from 
the  Little  Hisd,  and  a  string  of  verses  taken  from  Ho- 
mer's answers  in  the  old  work,  called  the  Contests  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod.  {Coleridge,  Introduction,  dec., 
r,  235.) 

Conclusion. 

Since  tbe  Homeric  question  waa  first  agitated  by 
Wolf  and  Heyne,  it  has  been  placed  on  a  very  differ- 
ent footing  by  the  labours  of  more  recent  scholars. 
The  student  may  consult  with  advantage  the  following 
works :  Nitzseh,  de  Historia  Homeri  MelcUmata. — 
Kraiser,  Vorfragen  iber  Homer os. — Id.,  Homeric  he 
khaptodtn. —  Mullcr,  Homerische  VorschuU.  —  Hei- 
*  neeice,  Homer  urnt  Lycurg. — Knight,  Prolegomena  ad 
Homerum.  —  London  Quarterly  Review,  No.  87.  — 
Mutter's  Review  of  Nitxsch's  work,  in  the  Gottingen, 
Gel.  Anteigen,  for  Febr.,  1831. — Hermann's  remarks 
in  tbe  Wiener  JahrbUeker,  voL  64. — Hug,  Erfindung 
ier  Buchstabensckrift. — An  argument  which  confines 
itself  to  the  writings  of  Wolf  and  Heyne,  can  now  add 
but  little  to  our  means  of  forming  s  judgment  on  the 
Homeric  question,  and  must  keep  tome  of  its  most 
important  elements  out  of  sight.  (ThirhoalTs  Greece, 
vol  1,  p  248,  in  notu.) — The  best  edition  of  the  Iliad 
is  that  of  Heyne,  Lips.,  1802-1822, 9  vols.  8vo.  The 
most  popular  edition  of  the  entire  works  is  that  of 
Clarke,  improved  by  Ernesti,  Lips.,  1759,  1824, 
Glasg.,  1814,  5  vols.  8vo.  The  most  critical  one, 
however,  is  that  of  Wolf,  Lips.,  1804-1807,  4  vols. 
l2mo.  A  good  edition  of  the  Odyssey  is  still  needed, 
though  the  want  may  in  a  great  measure  be  supplied 
by  the  excellent  commentary  of  Nitxsch,  Hannov., 
1826-1831,  2  vols.  8vo.— II.  A  poet,  suras med,  for 
distinction*  sake,  the  Younger.  He  was  a  native  of 
Hi  era  polis  in  Caria,  and  flourished  under  Ptolemy 
PhiUdelpbus.  Homer  the  Younger  formed  one  of  the 
Tr*3nc  Pleiades.    (SchSU,  Gesch.  Gr.  Lit,,  vol.  2, 

P  41  > 

rloMOXADA,  a  strong  fortress  of  Cilicia Trachea,  on 
tbe  confines  of  I'auria.  This  plsce  Mannert  makes 
«r»  belong  to  Pisidia.   (Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p.  168.) 


The  Homonadenses  were  a  wild  ar.d  plundering  peo- 
ple, and  greatly  infested  the  neighbouring  country. 
They  were  subdued,  however,  by  the  Roman  com 
mandcr  •Quirinus,  who  blocked  up  the  passages  of  ths 
j  mountains,  and  reduced  tbem  by  famine.  D'Anville 
was  of  opinion,  that  Homonada  was  reprcsen'ed  by 
the  fortress  of  ErmensJc,  situate  near  the  souices  oi 
the  Giuk-sou ;  and  this  locality  has  been  adopted  by 
Gossellin  and  others.  (French  Strabo,  voi.  4,  pt.  2, 
p.  100.)  Bat  Col.  Leake,  in  his  map.  supposes  £r- 
mtnak  to  be  Philadelphia.  (Cramer's  Asia  Minor, 
vol.  2,  p.  333.) 

HoNoalus,  son  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  «eu?f 
cr  brother  of  Arcadius,  was  bom  at  Constanunnpu 
A  D  384.  After  the  death  of  bis  father  in  396.  Ho- 
norius  bad  for  his  share  the  Empire  of  the  West,  under 
tbe  guardianship  of  Stilicho,  a  distinguished  general 
of  the  imperial  armies,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Mi- 
lan. For  several  yeara  after,  Stilicho  was  the  real 
sovereign  of  the  West ;  and  he  also  endeavoured  to 
extend  hie  sway  over  (he  territories  of  Arcadius  in  the 
East,  under  the  pretence  of  defending  them  againat 
the  Goths.  He  gave  his  daughter  Maria  in  marriage 
to  Honorius,  and  recovered  the  province  of  Africa, 
which  had  revolted.  About  A  D.  400,  the  Goths  and 
the  Huna,  under  Alaric  and  Iladagamua,  invaded  Italy, 
but  were  repelled  by  Stilicho.  In  the  year  402,  Alaric 
came  again  into  Italy,  and  spread  alarm  as  far  as  Rome, 
when  Stilicho  hastily  collected  an  army,  with  which  he 
met  Alaric  at  Pollentia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanarus, 
completely  defeated  him,  and  compelled  him  to  re- 
cross  the  Noric  Alps.  After  this  victory  Honorius 
repaired  to  Rome  with  Stilicho,  where  they  were  both 
received  with  great  applause.  On  that  occasion  Ho- 
norius abolished  by  a  decree  the  fights  of  gladiators, 
and  he  also  forbade,  under  penalty  of  death,  all  sacri- 
fices and  offerings  to  the  pagan  gods,  and  ordered 
their  statues  to  be  destroyed.  In  the  year  404  Ho- 
norius left  Rome  for  Ravenna,  where  he  established 
his  court,  making  it  the  seat  of  his  empire,  like  another 
Rome,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  province  in  whicl. 
Ravenna  is  situated  assumed  the  name  of  Romania, 
Romaniola,  and  afterward  Rmnagna,  which  last  it  re- 
tains to  this  day.  In  the  following  year  Radagaisus 
again  invaded  Italy  with  a  large  force  of  barbarians, 
but  wss  completely  defeated,  and  put  to  death  by  Stil- 
icho, in  the  mountains  near  Ftesula*  in  Etruria.  In 
the  next  year,  tbe  Vandals,  the  Alani,  tbe  Alemanni. 
and  other  barbarians,  crossed  the  Rhine  and  invaded 
Ganl.  A  soldier,  named  Constantine,  revolted  in  Brit- 
ain, usurped  the  imperial  power,  and,  having  passed 
over  into  Gaul,  established  his  dominion  over  part  of 
it,  and  waa  acknowledged  by  Honorius  as  his  col- 
league, with  tbe  title  of  Augustus.  Stilicho  now 
began  to  be  suspected  of  having  an  understanding 
with  the  barbarians,  and  especially  with  Alaric,  to 
whom  he  advised  tbe  emperor  to  pay  a  tribute  of  4000 
pounds'  weight  of  gold.    Honorius.  in  consequence. 

Eve  an  order  for  his  death,  which  was  executed  at 
ivenna,  in  August  of  the  year  408.  Historians  are 
divided  concerning  the  fact  of  Stilicbo's  treason.  Zos- 
imus  and  the  poet  Claudian  consider  it  a  calumny 
His  death,  however,  was  fatal  to  the  empire,  of  which 
he  was  the  only  remaining  support.  Alaric  again  in- 
vaded Italy,  besieged  Rome,  and  at  last  look  it,  and 
proclaimed  the  prefect  Attalus  emperor.  Honorius 
meantime  remained  inactive  and  shut  up  within  Ra 
venna.  The  continued  indecision  and  bad  faith  of 
Honorius,  or,  rather,  of  his  favourites,  brought  A  Uric 
again  before  Rome,  which  was  this  time  plundered  hv 
the  invader  (A  D.  410).  After  Alaric's  death,  his 
son  Ataolphus  married  Placidia,  sister  of  Honorius. 
and  took  possession  of  Spain.  The  rest  of  the  reign 
of  Honorius  was  a  succession  of  calamities.  Ths 
Empire  of  the  West  was  now  falling  to  pieces  on  ev 
erv  side:  and  in  the  midst  of  the  universal  ruin,IloDo 
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no*  died  of  the  dropsy  at  Ravenna,  in  August,  423, 
Uarng  no  issue.  (Gxbbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  39, 
teqq. — Encyel.  Us.  KnowL,  vol.  12,  p.  281.) 

Hon apoi.lo,  or  Hobos  Apollo,  a  grammarian  of 
Alexandres,  according  to  Suidas,  in  the  time  of  tbe 
Roman  emperor  Theodosius.  He  taught,  first  in  his 
native  city,  and  afterward  in  Constantinople,  and 
wrote,  under  the  title  of  Ttftrvutd,  a  work  on  conse- 
crated places.  Several  other  writers  of  this  name  arc 
mentioned  by  Suidas.  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
(s  v.  tcvihjOie),  by  Phot  ma  (p.  536,  td.  Bekker),  and 
by  Eustathius  (ad  Od.  4).  It  is  doubtful  to  which  one 
of  the  whole  number  a  treatise  which  has  come  down 
to  us  on  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics  is  to  be  ascribed 
According  to  the  inscription  that  is  found  in  most 
MSS.,  the  work  was  originally  written  in  Egyptian, 
and  translated  into  Greek  by  a  person  named  Philip. 
B  it,  whatever  opinion  we  may  form  respecting  tbe 
author,  it  is  evident  that  the  work  could  not  have  been 
written  before  the  Christian  era,  since  it  contains  allu- 
sions to  the  philosophical  tenets  of  the  Gnostics.  Its 
menu  are  differently  estimated.  The  object  of  the 
writer  appears  to  have  been,  not  to  furnish  a  key  to 
the  Hieroglyphic  system,  but  to  explain  tbe  emblems 
and  attributes  of  the  gods.  Chsmpotlion,  and  Lee- 
mans  in  his  edition  of  the  work,  are 'disposed  to  at- 
tribute greater  importance  to  it  thsn  former  critics  had 
been  willing  to  allow.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Lee- 
mar.s,  Amst.,  1834,  8vo.  Previous  to  the  appearance 
of  this,  the  best  edition  was  that  of  De  Pauw,  Traj.  ad 
Rhen  ,  1727,  4to. 

Hora  fO/xu).  the  Seasons  or  Hours,  who  had 
charge  of  the  gates  of  Heaven.  Hesiod  says  that  they 
were  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Themis  :  and  he 
names  them  Eunomia  (Order),  Dike  (Justice),  and 
Eirene  ( Peace).  "  They  watch,"  adds  the  poet, "  over 
the  works  of  mortal  man"  (toy'  upaiovat  Karafhnjrotoi 
QpoToim.—Thtog  .,  903).  By  sn  unknown  poet  (ap. 
Stohctum.—Lobfck,  Aglaopk,  p.  600),  the  Horse  are 
called  the  daughters  of  Time  ;  and  by  late  poets  they 
were  named  the  children  of  the  year,  and  their  num- 
ber was  increased  to  twelve.  (Nonnus,  11,486. — Id., 
12,  17.)  Some  made  them  seven  or  ten  in  number. 
(Hytrin ,  fab.,  183  ) — The  Hone  seem  to  have  been 
originally  regarded  as  presiding  over  the  three  seasons 
into  which  the  ancient  Greeks  divided  the  vear. 
(Weleker,  Trit.,  p.  500,  not.)  As  the  day  was  simi- 
larly divided  (II.,  2!,  Ill),  they  came  to  be  regarded 
as  presiding  over  its  parts  also  ;  and  when  it  was  far- 
ther subdivided  into  hours,  these  minor  parts  were 
plsced  under  their  charge,  and  were  named  from  them. 
(Quint.,  Smyrn.,  2,  595. — Nonnus,  I.  e.)  Order  and 
regularity  being  their  prevailing  attributes,  the  transi- 
tion waa  easy  from  the  natural  to  the  moral  world  ; 
and  the  guardian  goddesses  of  the  seasons  were  re- 
garded as  presiding  over  law,  justice,  and  peace,  the 
great  producers  of  order  and  Harmony  among  men. 
iKriphtley's  Mythology,  p.  190,  sfq.) 

H or ati a,  the  sister  of  the  Horatii,  killed  by  her 
surviving  brother  for  deploring  the  death  of  her  be- 
trothed, one  of  tbe  Curiatii,  and  for  reproaching  him 
with  the  deed  by  which  she  had  lost  her  lover.  ( Vid. 
Ho'ratius  II.) 

Horatids,  I.  Qviktcb  Fi.accus,  s  celebrated  Ro- 
man poet,  born  at  Venusia  or  Venusiom,  December 
8th.  B  O  65,  during  the  consulship  of  L.  Aurelius 
Cotta  and  L.  Manlius  Torqustus.  (Od.,  3.  21,  1. — 
Epod.,  13.  6.)  His  father,  who  waa  a  freedman  of 
'he  Horalian  family,  had  gained  considerable  property 
as  a  eoactor,  a  name  applied  to  the  aervant  of  the  mon- 
svbrokers,  who  attended  at  aales  at  auction,  and  col- 
acted  the  money  from  the  purchasers.  (Serm.,  1,  6, 
6 )  With  these  gains  he  purchased  a  farm  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vcnusis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Aufi- 
dsta.  In  this  place  Horace  appears  to  have  lived  until 
ai#    cventh  or  twelfth  year,  when  hia  father,  dissatis- 


fied with  tbe  country  school  of  Flavins  .Sera.,  I,  6, 
72),  removed  with  hie  eon  to  Rome,  where  be  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  a  celebrated  teacher,  Orbifios 
Pupillus,  of  Beneventum,  whose  life  has  been  written 
by  Suetonius.    (De  Illustr.  Grams*.,  c.  9.)  After 
studying  the  ancient  Latin  poets  (Epist.,  2, 1,  70,  sec), 
Horace  acquired  the  Greek  language.    (Epist, fi,  2, 
41,  see.)   He  also  enjoyed,  during  tbe  course  of  bis 
education,  tbe  advice  and  assistance  of  bis  father,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  sensible  man,  and  who  is  men 
tioncd  by  his  son  with  tbe  greatest  esteem  and  respect 
(Serm.,  1,  4,  105,  seqq. ;  1,  6,  76,  seqq.)    It  ia  prob- 
able that,  soon  after  be  had  assumed  the  toga  vtrihs, 
at  tbe  age  of  seventeen,  he  went  to  Athena  to  pursue 
his  studies  (Epist.,  2,  2,  43),  where  be  appears  to  hare 
remained  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wsu  dome 
the  second  triumvirate.    In  this  contest  be  joined  the 
army  of  Brutus,  was  promoted  to  tbe  rank  of  military 
tribune  (Serm.,  1,  6,  48),  and  was  present  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Philrppi,  hia  flight  from  which  he  compares  to 
a  similar  act  on  the  part  of  tbe  Greek  poet  Alcsos. 
(Od.,  2,  7,  9.)   Though  tbe  life  of  Horace  was  spared, 
hia  paternal  property  at  Venusia  was  confiscated  (Epist., 
2,  2,  49),  and  he  repaired  to  Rome,  with  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  living  by  hia  literary  exertions.    Some  of 
his  poems  attracted  the  notice  of  Virgil  and  Varus, 
who  introduced  him  to  Maecenas,  and  the  liberality  of 
the  minister  quickly  relieved  the  poet  from  all  pecuni 
ary  difficulties.   From  this  eventful  epoch  for  our  bard, 
the  current  of  his  life  flowed  on  in  smooth  and  penile 
course.    Satisfied  with  the  competency  which  the  kind- 
ness of  his  patron  had  bestowed,  Horace  declined  the 
offers  made  him  by  Augustus,  to  take  him  into  his  ser- 
vice as  private  secretary,  and  steadily  resisted  tbe 
temptation  thus  held  out  of  rising  to  opulence  and 
political  consideration;  advantages  which,  to  one  tl 
his  philosophical  temperament,  would  have  been  dearly 
purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  independence.  Foi 
that  he  was  independent  in  the  noblest  sense  of  tbe 
word,  in  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  is  evidenced 
by  thst  beautiful  epistle  to  Maecenas,  in  which  he  stiles, 
that  if  the  favour  of  his  patron  is  to  be  secured  bv  a 
slaviah  renunciation  of  his  own  habits  and  feelings,  be 
will  at  once  say,  Farewell  to  fortune,  and  welcome  pov- 
erty !    (Epist.,  1,  7.) — Not  long  after  his  introduc- 
tion to  Mtecenss  the  journey  to  Brundisium  took 
place,  and  the  gift  of  hia  Sabine  estate  soon  followed. 
Rendered  independent  by  the  bounty  of  Maecenas,  high 
in  the  favour  of  Augualus,  courted  by  the  proudest  pa-  * 
tricians  of  Rome,  and  blessed  in  tbe  friendship  of  his 
brother  poets,  Virgil,  Tibullus,  and  Variua,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  slate  of  more  perfect  temporal  felt- 
city  than  Horace  muat  have  enjoyed.   Thia  happiness 
was  first  sensibly  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Virgil, 
which  was  shortly  succeeded  by  that  of  Tibullus 
These  losses  must  have  sunk  deeply  into  bis  mind. 
Tbe  solemn  thoughts  snd  grave  studies  which,  in  the 
first  epistle  of  his  first  book,  he  declares  shall  hence- 
forward occupy  his  time,  were,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  second  epistle  of  the  second  book,  addressed  to 
Julius  Floras,  confirmed  by  those  sad  warnings  of  tbe 
frail  tenure  of  existence.   The  severest  blow,  however, 
which  Horace  bad  to  encounter,  was  inflicted  by  the 
dissolution  of  his  early  friend  and  best  patron  Maece- 
nas.   He  hsd  declared  that  he  could  never  survive  the 
loas  of  one  who  waa  ''part  of  hia  soul"  (CM.,  2, 17,  5\ 
and  his  prediction  was  verified.    The  death  of  the* 
poet  occurred  only  a  few  weeks  after  that  of  his  friood, 
on  the  27th  of  November,  B.C.  8,  when  he  bad  nearly 
completed  his  58th  year,  and  bis  remains  were  de- 
posited next  to  those  of  Maecenas,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Esquiline  Hill. — When  at  Rome,  Horace  resided 
in  a  small  and  pis  inly- furnished  msnsion  on  tbe  Esqui- 
line.   When  he  left  the  capita],  he  either  betook  hirst- 
■elf  to  his  Sabine  farm  or  hia  villa  at  Tibur,  tbe  <nod 
em  Twoli.    When  in  tbe  :ountry,aa  ( 
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-win,  ne  would  either  study  hanl  or  te  luxuriously  idle. 
The  country  was  the  place  where  his  heart  abode,  and 
here  he  displayed  all  the  kindness  of  hia  disposition. 
At  times  roclining  under  the  shade  of  a  spreading  tree, 
by  the  aide  of  *oine  "  bubbling  runnel,"  he  would  tem- 
per his  Masai*  with  the  cooling  lymph ;  at  others  be 
would  handle  the  spade  and  mattock,  and  delight  in 
i  he  good-humoured  jokes  of  his  country  neighbours 
when  thoy  laughed  at  him,  with  hia  little  punchy  fig. 
ore,  purling  and  blowing  at  the  unwonted  work.  But 
his  suppers  here  were  the  chief  scene  of  his  enjoy- 
ment. He  would  then  collect  around  him  the  patri- 
archs of  tbe  neighbourhood,  listen  to  their  homely  but 
practical  wisdom,  and  participate  in  the  merriment  of 
his  slaves  seated  around  the  blazing  fire.  Well  and 
truly  might  he  exclaim,  "  Noctct  cunceque  Deum  !" — 
The  character  of  Horace  is  as  clearly  developed  in  his 
writings,  as  the  manner  in  which  ho  passed  hia  time, 
or  the  locality  of  his  favourite  haunts.  Good  sense 
<vas  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  his  intellect ; 
tenderness  that  of  hia  heart.  He  acknowledged  no 
master  in  philosophy,  and  his  boast  was  not  a  vain  one. 
Although  leaning  to  the  tenets  of  Epicurus,  the  "sum- 
mi//*  bonum'1  of  Horace  soared  far  above  selfishness. 
His  happiness  centred  not  in  self,  but  was  reflected 
from  that  of  others.  Culling  what  was  best  from  each 
sect,  he  ridiculed  unsparingly  the  vague  theories  of  all ; 
and,  notwithstanding  his  shafts  were  chiefly  directed 
against  tbe  Stoics,  ho  assented  to  the  loftier  and  better 
port  of  their  doctrine,  tbe  superintendence  of  the  di- 
vinity over  the  ways  of  man.  Like  those  of  every 
other  mortal,  the  sterling  qualities  of  Horace  were 
muted  with  baser  alloy.  His  philosophy  could  not  pre- 
serve him,  even  at  tbe  age  of  fifty,  from  the  weak- 
nesses of  a  boy,  and  he  did  not  escape  unsullied  by  the 
vices  of  the  time.  These  frailties  apart,  we  recognise 
in  Horace  all  the  amenities,  and  most  of  the  virtues, 
which  adorn  humanity. — The  productions  of  Horace 
ere  divided  into  Ode*,  Epodes,  Satires,  and  Epistles. 
The  Odes,  which  for  the  most  part  are  little  more 
than  translations  or  imitations  of  tbe  Greek  poets,  are 
generally  written  in  a  very  artificial  manner,  and  sel- 
dom depict  the  stronger  and  more  powerful  feelings  of 
human  nature.  Tbe  best  are  those  in  which  the  poet 
describes  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  or  touches  on 
the  beauties  of  nature,  for  which  he  had  the  moat  lively 
perception  and  the  most  exquisite  relish  :  nor  yet,  at 
ibo  seme  lime,  are  hia  lyrical  productions  altogether 
without  those  touches  which  excite  our  warmer  eym- 
pothies.  But  if  we  were  to  name  those  qualities  in 
which  Horace  most  excels,  we  should  mention  hia 
strong  good  sense,  his  clear  judgment,  and  the  pu- 
rity of  his  taste. — The  best  edition  of  Horace  is  that 
of  Doring,  Lips.,  1803,  1815,  1828,  2  vols.  8vo, 
reprinted  at  the  London  press,  and  also  at  Oxford, 
1838,  in  one  volume  8vo. — Many  critics  have  main- 
tained that  each  ode,  each  aatire,  dec-,  was  published 
separately  by  the  poet.  But  Bentley,  in  tbe  preface  to 
bis  edition  of  the  poet's  works,  argues,  from  the  words 
of  Suetonius,  the  practice  of  other  Latin  poets,  and 
the  expressions  of  Horace  himself,  that  bis  works  were 
originally  published  in  books,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  now  appear.  Consult  on  this  subject  the  "  Ho- 
raims  RestUutus"  of  Tate,  Cambr.,  1832 ;  2d  ed., 
1837.  (D'dhr,  Gcsch.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  220,  seqa. 
—Quarterly  Review.  No.  124.— Eneyel.  Ut.  Knovt, 
vol.  12,  p.  290.  >— H.  The  name  of  three  brave  Ro- 
man twin-brothers,  who  fought,  according  to  the  old 
lioman  legends,  against  the  Curiatii,  three  Alban  twin- 
brothers,  about  667  years  before  the  commencement 
of  our  era.  Mutual  acts  of  violence  committed  by  the 
citizens  of  Rome  and  Alba  bad  given  rise  to  a  war. 
The  armies  were  drawn  op  against  each  other  at  the 
Fo>«  Clnilia,  where  it  was  agreed  to  avert  a  battle  by 
a  combat  of  three  brothers  on  either  side,  namely,  the 
(Tor at ii  sod  Curiatii,  whoae  mothers  were  sisters.  Ev- 


ery one  will  perceive  that  we  have  here  types  of  the  twe 
nationa  regarded  aa  sisters,  and  of  the  three  tribes  is 
each.  In  the  first  onset,  two  of  the  Horatii  were  slain 
by  their  opponents ;  but  the  third  brother,  by  joining  ad- 
dress to  valour,  obtained  a  victory  over  all  hia  antago- 
nists. Pretending  to  fly  from  the  field  of  battle,  he  sep- 
arated the  three  Curiatii,  and  then,  attacking  them  one 
by  one,  slew  them  successively.  As  he  returned  tri- 
umphant to  the  city,  hia  aiater  Horatia,  who  had  been 
betrothed  to  one  of  the  Curiatii,  met  and  reproached  her 
brother  bitterly  for  having  slain  her  intended  husband. 
Horatius,  incensed  at  this,  stabbed  his  sister  to  the 
heart.    He  was  tried  and  acquitted.    (Lip.,  1,  26.) 

HoBKSTt,  a  people  of  Scotland,  mentioned  by  Ta 
citua.  In  Agricola'a  lime,  they  seem  to  have  been 
the  inhabitants  of  what  is  now  Angus.  They  were 
probably  incorporated  with,  or  subdued  by,  the  Vaco- 
magi,  before  Ptolemy  wrote  hia  geography.  Mannerl 
places  them  near  the  Frith  of  Tay.  {Tacit.,  Vu 
Agne.,  38.) 

HostensIa,  daughter  of  the  orator  HortensiUB,  and 
who  would  seem  to  have  inherited  a  portion  of  her  fa- 
ther's eloquence.  .When  the  members  of  the  second 
triumvirate  bad  imposed  a  heavy  lax  upon  the  Roman 
matrons,  and  no  one  of  the  other  aex  dared  to  espouse 
their  cause,  Hortensia  appeared  aa  their  advocate,  and 
made  ao  able  a  speech  that  a  large  portion  of  the  bur- 
den waa  removed.  (Vol.  Max.,  8,  3,  3.)  Tbia  ha- 
rangue waa  extant  in  Quinlilian'a  lime,  who  apeaks  ot 
it  with  encomiums.  Freinshemtus  has  adumbrated  h 
from  Appian  in  his  Supplement  to  Livy.  (Quintti  ,  1, 
1,  6.— Freinsk.,  Suppl.  Lit.,  122,  44,  seq.) 

HoRTKNsius,  Qvintus,  a  celebrated  orator,  who 
began  to  distinguish  himself  by  his  eloquence  in  the 
Roman  forum  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  He  was  bora 
of  a  plebeian  family,  A.U.C.  640,  eight  years  beforr 
Cicero.  He  served  at  ur«t  as  a  common  soldier,  and 
afterward  aa  military  tribune,  in  the  Social  war.  In  the 
contest  between  Marius  and  Sylla  he  remained  neuter, 
and  waa  one  of  the  twenty  querstors  established  by 
Sylla,  A.U.C.  674.  He  afterward  obtained  in  succes- 
sion the  offices  of  aedile,  prater,  and  conaul,  the  last 
of  these  A.U.C.  685.  Aa  an  orator  he  for  a  long  time 
balanced  the  reputation  of  Cicero ;  but,  as  his  orations 
aro  loat,  we  can  only  judge  of  him  by  the  account 
which  hia  rival  gives  of  his  abilities.  "  Nature  had 
given  him,"  saya  Cicero,  in  his  Brutus  (c.  88),  "  so 
happy  a  memory,  that  he  never  bad  need  of  commit- 
ting to  writing  any  discourse  which  be  had  meditated, 
while,  after  hia  opponent  had  finished  speaking,  he  could 
recall,  word  by  word,  not  only  what  the  other  had  aaid, 
but  also  the  authorities  which  had  been  cited  against 
himself.  His  industry  was  indefatigable.  He  never 
let  a  day  pass  without  speaking  in  the  forum,  or  pre- 
paring himself  to  appear  on  the  morrow;  oflentimea  he 
did  both.  Ho  excelled  particularly  in  the  art  of  divi- 
ding his  subject,  and  in  then  reuniting  it  in  a  luminous 
manner,  calling  in,  at  the  same  time,  even  some  of  the 
arguments  which  had  been  urged  against  him.  His 
diction  was  noble,  elegant,  and  rich ;  his  voice  strong 
and  pleasing;  his  gestures  carefully  studied."  The 
eloquence  of  Hortensiua  would  seem,  in  fact,  to  have 
been  of  that  showy  species  called  Asiatic,  which  flour- 
iahed  in  the  Greek  colonies  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was 
infinitely  more  florid  and  ornamental  than  tbe  oratory 
of  Athens,  or  even  of  Rhodes,  being  full  of  brilliant 
thoughts  and  of  sparkling  expressions.  Tbia  glowing 
style  of  rhetoric,  though  deficient  in  solidity  and  weight, 
was  not  unsuitable  in  a  young  man ;  and,  being  farther 
recommended  by  a  beautiful  cadence  of  periods,  met 
with  the  utmost  applause.  But  Hortensius,  ss  he  ad- 
vanced in  life,  did  not  correct  this  exuberance,  not 
adopt  a  chaster  eloquence  ;  and  thie  luxury  and  glit- 
ter of  phraseology,  w  hich,  even  in  bis  earliest  years, 
I  had  occasionally  excited  ridicule  or  disgust  among  lha 
graver  fathers  of  the  senatorial  order,  being  totally  it- 
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t  jntwtent  with  his  advanced  age  and  consular  digni- 
ty, which  required  something  more  serious  and  com- 
posed, his  reputation  in  consequence  diminished  with 
increase  of  years.  Besides,  from  his  declining  health 
and  strength,  which  greatly  failed  in  his  Utter  years,  he 
may  not  have  been  able  to  give  full  effect  to  that  showy 
species  of  rhetoric  in  which  he  indulged.  A  constant 
toothache  and  swelling  in  the  jaws  greatly  impaired 
his  ] >owers  of  elocution  and  utterance,  and  became  at 
length  so  severe  as  to  accelerate  his  end.  A  few 
months,  however,  before  his  death,  which  happened  in 
703,  h«  pleaded  for  his  nephew  Messala,  who  was  ac- 
cused >I  illegal  canvassing,  and  who  was  acquitted 
more  in  consequence  of  the  astonishing  exertions  of  his 
advocate  than  the  justice  of  his  cause.  So  unfavoura- 
ble, indeed,  was  his  case  esteemed,  that,  however  much 
the  speech  of  Hortensius  had  been  admired,  he  was  re- 
ceived, on  entering  the  theatre  of  Curio  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  with  loud  clamours  and  hisses,  which  were  the 
more  remarked  as  he  had  never  met  with  similar  treat- 
ment in  the  whole  course  of  his  forensic  career.  (Cic, 
Ep.  ad  Fam.,  8, 2.)  The  speech,  however,  revived  all 
the  ancient  admiration  of  the  public  for  his  oratorical 


i,  anu  cuiitiiivcu  thetn  that,  had  he  possessed 
the  same  perseverance  as  Cicero,  he  would  not  have 
ranked  secotKl  to  that  orator.  The  speeches  of  Hor- 
tensius, as  has  already  been  mentioned,  lost  part  of 
their  effect  by  the  orator's  advance  in  years,  but  they 
suffered  still  more  by  being  transferred  to  writing.  As 
his  chief  excellence  consisted  in  action  and  delivery, 
hia  writings  were  much  inferior  to  what  was  expected 
from  the  high  fame  which  he  had  enjoyed  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, after  death,  he  retained  little  of  that  esteem 
which  he  had  so  abundantly  possessed  during  life. 
(Quint ,  JnMt.  Orat,  11.  3.)  It  appears  from  Macro- 
bius,  that  he  was  much  ridiculed  by  his  contempora- 
ries on  account  of  his  affected  gestures.  In  pleading, 
his  hands  were  constantly  in  motion,  whence  he  was 
often  attacked  by  his  adversaries  in  the  forum  for  re- 
sembling an  actor ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  received 
from  his  opponent  the  appellation  of  Ditmysia,  which 
was  the  name  of  a  celebrated  dancing  girl.  (Auhs 
Gellnu,  1,8.)  yEsopus  and  Roscius  frequently  attend- 
ed his  pleadings  to  catch  his  gestures  and  imitate  them 
on  the  stage.  <  Val.  Max.,  8,  10.)  Such,  indeed,  was 
his  exertion  in  action,  that  it  was  commonly  said  that 
it  could  not  be  determined  whether  people  went  to  hear 
or  to  sec  him.  Like  Demosthenes,  he  chose  and  put 
on  his  dress  with  the  most  studied  care  and  neatness. 
He  is  said  not  only  to  have  prepared  his  gestures,  but 
also  to  have  adjusted  the  plaits  of  his  gown  before  a 
mirror  when  about  to  issue  forth  to  the  forum  ;  and  to 
have  taken  no  less  care  in  arranging  them  than  in 
moulding  the  periods  of  his  discourse.  He  so  tucked 
up  his  gown  that  the  folds  did  not  fall  by  chance,  but 
were  formed  with  great  care  by  help  of  a  knot  care- 
fully tied,  and  concealed  by  the  plies  of  his  robe,  which 
apparently  flowed  carelessly  around  him.  (Macrobi- 
%»,  Sat.,  8, 13.)  Macrobius  also  records  a  alory  of  his 
instituting  an  action  of  damages  against  a  person  who 
had  jostled  him  while  walking  in  this  elaborate  dress, 
and  had  ruffled  his  toga  when  he  was  about  to  appear 
in  public  with  his  drapery  adjusted  according  to  the 
mppiest  arrangement ;  an  anecdote  which,  whether 
irue  or  false,  shows  by  its  currency  the  opinion  enter- 
tained of  his  finical  attention  to  everything  that  con- 
cerned the  elegance  of  his  attire,  or  the  gracefulness 
if  his  figure  and  attitudes.  This  appears  to  hare  been 
the  only  blemish  in  his  oratorical  character ;  and  the 
only  stain  on  hia  moral  conduct  was  his  practice  of 
corrupting  the  judges  of  the  causes  in  which  he  was 
employed,  a  practice  which  must  be  in  a  great  measure 
imputed  to  the  defects  of  the  judicial  system  at  Rome ; 
for,  whatever  might  be  the  excellence  of  the  Roman 
aws,  nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  procedure  under 
which  they  wer 
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A.U.C.  W6  till  679,  a  space  of  thirteen  years,  at  iht 
head  of  the  Roman  bar ;  and  being,  in  consequence, 
engaged  during  that  long  period  on  one  side  or  otbei 
in  every  cause  of  importance,  he  soon  amassed  a  pro- 
digious fortune.    He  lived,  too,  with  a  magnificence 
corresponding  to  his  wealth.    His  bouse  at  Rome, 
which  was  splendidly  furnished,  formed  the  centre  o> 
the  chief  imperial  palace,  which  increased  from  the 
time  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Nero,  till  it  nearly  covered 
the  whole  Palatine  Mount,  and  branched  over  other 
hills .    Besides  his  mansion  in  the  capital,  he  T>"J»e  »- 
ed  sumptuous  villas  at  Tusculum,  Bauli,  and  Lauren- 
turn,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  give  the  most  ele- 
gant and  expensive  entertainments.    His  olive  plan- 
tations he  is  said  to  have  regularly  moistened  ana  be 
dewed  with  wine ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  during  the 
hearing  of  an  important  cause  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged along  with  Cicero,  he  begged  the  latter  to  change 
with  him  the  previously  arranged  order  of  pleading,  a 
he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  country  to  pour  wine  on  i 
favourite  plat  anus,  which  grew  near  his  Tusculan  villa 
(Macrob.,  Sat.,  3,  13.)    Notwithstanding  this  profu 
sion,  his  heir  found  not  less  than  10,000  casks  of  wine 
in  his  cellar  after  his  death     (Plin.,  14, 14.)  Besides 
his  taste  for  wine  and  fondness  for  plantations,  he  in- 
dulged in  a  passion  for  pictures  and  fish-ponds.    At  hit 
Tusculan  villa  he  built  a  hall  for  the- reception  of  i 
painting  of  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  by  the 
painter  Cydias,  which  cost  the  enormous  sum  oi 
144,000  sesterces.    At  his  country  seat  near  Bauli,  on 
the  seashore,  he  vied  with  Lucullus  and  Philippui  \i 
the  extent  of  his  fish-ponds,  which  were  constructed 
at  immense  cost,  and  so  formed  that  the  tide  flowed 
into  them.    (Varro,  R.  R,  3,  3  )    Yet  such  ws»  bii 
luxury,  and  reluctance  to  diminish  his  supply,  that, 
when  he  gave  entertainments  at  Bauli,  he  generally 
sent  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Putcoli  to  buy  fisk 
for  supper.    (7a.,  3,  17.)    He  had  a  vast  number  o( 
fishermen  in  his  service,  and  paid  so  much  attention 
to  the  feeding  of  his  fish,  that  he  had  always  ready  a 
large  stock  of  small  fish  to  be  devoured  by  the  great 
ones.    It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  part  with  any  of  them  ;  and  Varro 
declares  that  a  friend  could  more  easily  get  his  chariot- 
mules  out  of  his  stable  than  a  mullet  from  his  ponds 
He  was  more  anxious  about  the  welfare  of  his  fish 
than  the  health  of  his  slaves,  and  less  solicitous  that 
a  sick  servant  might  not  take  what  was  unfit  for  him, 
than  that  his  fish  might  not  drink  water  which  was 
unwholesome.    It  is  even  said  (Plin.,  9,  55)  that  he 
was  so  passionately  fond  of  a  particular  lamprey  as  to 
shed  tear*  for  its  untimely  death.    At  his  Laurentan 
villa  Hortensius  had  a  wooded  park  of  fifty  acres,  en- 
compassed with  a  wall.    This  enclosure  he  called  a 
nursery  of  wild  beasts,  all  of  which  came  for  theii 
provender  at  a  certain  hour  on  the  blowing  of  a  bom : 
an  exhibition  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  amuse 
the  guests  who  visited  him  here.    Varro  mentions  an 
entertainment  where  those  invited  supped  on  an  emi- 
nence, called  a  Triclinium,  in  this  sylvan  park.  Du- 
ring the  repast,  Hortensius  summoned  his  Orpheus, 
who,  having  come  with  his  musical  instruments,  and 
being  ordered  to  display  his  talents,  blew  a  trumpet, 
when  auch  a  multitude  of  deer,  boars,  and  other  quad- 
rupeds rushed  to  the  spot  from  all  quarters,  that  the 
sight  appeared  to  the  delighted  spectators  as  beautiful 
as  the  courses  with  wild  animals  in  the  great  circus  o) 
thc.Edilcs.    (Dunlop.  Hist.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  2,  p. 
$eqq.) 

Hoaus,  a  son  of  Isis  and  Csiris,  and  one  of  the  dei 
tics  of  Egypt.    Horus  is  the  sun  at  the  summer  sol- 
stice.   From  the  month  of  April  until  this  season  of  the 
year,  Typhon  was  said  to  bear  sway,  with  his  attendani 

,  band  of  heats  and  maladies :  the  earth  was  parched 
gloomy,  and  desolate.    Horus  thereupon  recalls  his  &- 

I  ther  Osiris  from  the  lower  world,  he  revives  the  pami 
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a  the  son,  he  avenges  him  on  Typbon :  the  solstitial  I  having  any  beard,  and  they  are  as  deformed  as  «« 
sun  brings  back  the  Nile  from  the  bottom  of  Egypt,  1  nuchs.  They  are  of  squat  figures,  and  have  strong 
where  it  bad  appeared  to  be  sleeping  the  sleep  of  I  limbs  and  large  heads.  Their  figure  is  a  remarkable 
death;  the  waters  spread  themselves  over  the  land,  one;  they  are  bent  to  such  a  degree  that  one  would 
everything  receives  new  life ;  contagious  maladies,  almost  fancy  them  to  be  brute  beasts  moving  on  two 
hurtful  reptiles,  parching  heats  which  had  engendered  .  legs,  or  those  rudely  carved  pillars  which  are  used  tc 
them,  all  disappear  before  the  conqueror  of  Typbon  ;  |  aupport  bridges,  and  which  are  cut  into  some  resem- 
through  him  nature  revives,  and  Egypt  resumes  her 
fertility. — Horns  was  the  deity  of  Apollinupolis  Magna 
{Edi'ou),  where  he  had  a  maguificent  temple.  The 
Grcek.»  compared  him  to  their  Apollo.  He  is  the  con- 
queror of  Typbon,  as  Apollo  is  of  Python,  and  Crisbna 
of  the  serpent  Caliya,  (Crcuzer,  SymbolUc,  vol.  2,  p. 
276.—  Crmtr,  par  Gwgmaut,  vol.  1,  p.  400.—  Com- 
pare the  remarks  of  Jomard,  in  the  "  Dettriphon  de 
[ Egypti—Axtiq.,'"  voL  1,  p.  26,  $tqq.) 

Homuj,  a  village  on  the  Padus,  or  Po,  now  0*- 
ttglm,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cremona.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  2, 
40.) 

Home*,  a  Roman  poet,  contemporary  with  Lucil- 
tus  the  satirist.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Istrian  war, 
whica  took  place  576  A.U.C.,  or  B.C.  178.  Some 
fragments  of  this  bave  reached  our  time.  Hostius 
wrote  also  metrical  annals,  after  the  manner  of  En- 
runs.  ( Wcichert,  de  Hostio  potto,  tjiuquc  cam.  reli- 
nau,  Commentatia,  p.  1-18.)  Some  make  him  to 
have  been  the  father,  others  the  grandfather,  of  the 
Cynthia  of  Propertius.  (Consult  Brouckkue.,  ad  Pro- 
pen.,  EUg.,  3,  18,  8  ) 

HtrxKi,  one  of  the  barbarian  nations  that  invaded 
the  Roman  empire.    Tho  first  ancient  author  who 
makes  mention  of  the  Huns  is  Dionysius  Periegotes. 
This  gangrapiiav,  who  wrote  probably  about  30  years 
before  our  en,  names  four  nations,  which,  in  the  order 
of  his  narrative,  followed  from  north  to  south  along 
the  western  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  viz.,  the  Scy- 
thian*, the  Huns  (Ovvvoi),  the  Caspisns,  and  the  Al- 
banians.   Eratosthenes,  cited  by  Strabo,  places  these 
cations  in  the  same  order  ;  but,  in  place  of  Huns,  he 
calls  the  second  Ovtrioi,  Huitii,  who  were  probably 
ibe  Hunnic  tribe  farthest  to  the  west.    Ptolemy,  who 
Jred  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  placed  the 
Huns  (Xowoi)  between  the  Bastamas  and  Roxolani, 
consequently  on  the  two  banks  of  the  Borystbencs. 
The  Armenian  historians  know  this  people  under  the 
dtoomineuon  of  Hcmnk,  and  place  them  to  the  north 
ot  Caucasus,  between  the  Wolga  and  the  Don.  Hence 
they  call  the  defile  of  Derbend  the  "  Rampart  of  the 
Huns.7'   In  the  geographical  work  falsely* attributed 
to  Moses  of  Cborcne,  the  following  passage  occurs : 
"  The  Massaged  dwell  as  far  as  the  Caspian  Sea, 
where  is  the  branch  of  Mount  Caucasus  that  contains 
the  rampart  of  Tarpant  (Derbend)  and  a  wonderful 
tower  budt  in  the  sea :  to  the  north  arc  the  Huns 
within  the  city  of  Varkatchan,  and  others  besides." 
Moses  of  Chorene  relates,  in  his  Armenian  history, 
toe  wars  which  Tiridates  the  Great,  who  reigned  from 
259  to  312,  sustained  against  certain  northern  nationa 
that  had  made  an  irruption  into  Armenia.    This  prince 
it  tacked  and  defeated  them,  slew  their  king,  and  pur- 
sued them  into  the  country  of  the  Hounk  (Huns). 
Zonaras  states,  that,  according  to  some,  the  Emperor 
Carat  was  slain  (A.D.  283)  in  an  expedition  against 
the  Huns.    From  all  that  has  been  stated,  we  see 
clearly  that  this  people  were  already  known  before 
their  invasion  of  Europe,  and  that,  when  Ammianus 
MaretUmus  speaks  of  them  as  a  nation  "  little  known 
to  the  anc  ients,"  he  is  not  to  be  considered  as  mean- 
ing that  there  was  no  knowledge  of  them  prior  to  A.D. 
176.    »  They  live,"  remarks  the  same  writer,  "  be- 
;<ond  the  Palus  Msjotis,  on  the  borders  of  the  Icy  Sea. 
They  are  marked  by  extreme  ferocity  of  manners.  As 
soon  ss  a  child  is  born,  they  cut  deep  incisions  into 
jm  cheeks,  in  order  that  the  scars  thus  formed  msy 
prevent,  st  a  later  period,  the  first  growth  of  the  beard 
irom  appearing.   They  reach  an  advai 


blance  to  a  human  form."    Zosimus,  who  wrote  about 
a  century  after  the  first  inroad  of  the  Huns  into  Eu- 
rope, supposes  them  to  be  identical  with  the  royal 
Scythians  of  Herodotus.    Joroandes  gives  a  fabulous 
account  of  their  origin  from  some  sorceresses  who 
had  united  themselves  with  the  impure  spirits  of  the 
desert.    He  describes  them  as  a  race  which  showed 
no  other  resemblance  to  the  human  species  than  what 
the  use  of  the  faculty  of  speech  afforded.    The  por- 
trait of  these  barbarians  will  be  complete,  if  we  add 
to  it  the  description  given  by  Sidonius  Apollioahs, 
in  472  (2,  245,  teqt>.).    The  terror  which  these  bar- 
barians occasioned,  contributed,  no  doubt,  in  a  very 
great  degree,  to  heighten  the  picture  which  the  ancient 
writers  just  mentioned  have  given  us  of  their  personal 
deformity.    We  must  also  take  into  consideration  the 
following  circumstance :  The  various  hordes  of  bar- 
barians, such  aa  the  Lombards,  Goths,  Vandals,  and 
others,  which  made  inroads  into  the  Roman  empire 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Huna,  were  of  the  In  do- 
Germanic  race ;  their  physiognomy,  therefore,  did  not 
differ  much  from  that  of  the  European  nations  already 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.    On  a  sadden  the 
Huns  presented  themselves,  belonging  clearly  to  a 
different  race,  and  whose  figures  and  personal  ap- 
pearance generally,  in  themselves  far  from  pleasing, 
were  rendered  still  more  disagreeable  to  the  eye  by 
srtificiel  means.    The  sudden  presence  of  such  a 
race  could  not  but  produce  an  alarming  impression ; 
and  hence  the  writers  of  that  day  can  hardly  find 
expressions  strong  enough  to  depict,  amid  the  ter- 
ror by  which  tbey  were  surrounded,  the  repulsive  de 
formity  of  this  new  swarm  of  conquerors ;  they  en 
deavour  to  improve,  the  one  upon  the  other,  in  placing 
before  their  readers  the  most  frightful  traits  of  savage 
portraiture. — As  regards  the  origin  of  the  Hunnic  race, 
it  muat  be  confessed  that  great  uncertainty  baa  for  s 
long  time  prevailed.    Some  bave  seen  in  them  the 
progenitors  of  the  Mogul  and  Calmuc  Tartars  of  the 
present  day,  without  having  any  belter  foundation  for 
this  opinion  then  vague  descriptions  of  the  forms  of 
the  Huns.    These  writers  ought  to  have  reflected  that 
the  descriptions  in  question  would  apply  equally  well 
to  a  large  number  of  the  races  of  northern  Asia,  to  the 
Vogoules,  the  Samoiedes,  the  Toungouses,  and  oth- 
ers.   De  Guignes,  on  the  other  hand,  traces  up  the 
Huns  to  a  nomadic  and  powerful  race  which  infested 
the  borders  of  China,  and  who  are  called  by  the  his- 
torians of  this  country  Hioung  nou.    The  simple  re 
semblance  of  names  has  caused  this  theory  to  wear  a 
plausible  appearance,  but  Klaproth  fully  establishes  its 
fallacy.    This  writer,  in  following  as  his  guides  the 
Byzantine  historians,  makes  the  Huns  to  have  been 
ot  the  same  origin  with  the  Avares,  and  to  bave  been 
a  branch  of  the  Oriental  Finns,  and  the  progenitors  of 
the  present  Vougoules.    (Klaproth,  Tableaux  Hitto- 
riqius  de  VArit,  p.  246.)-— The  history  of  the  Hons, 
in  its  more  important  features,  is  as  follows  :  In  374 
they  quitted  their  settlements  on  the  Wolga  and  Palus 
Maotis,  under  the  conduct  of  their  monarch  Balamir, 
and  subjected  the  Akatsires,  who,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Priscus,  had  a  common  origin  with  them 
Reunited  to  this  people,  they  attacked  the  Alani, 
called  Tanaitss  from  their  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tanai'a  or  Don.    The  Alani,  being  conquered,  made 
common  cause  with  the  Huns,  and  in  376  the  united 
hordes  invaded  tbc  cooatry  of  the  Ostrogoths.  Her- 
mannrich,  the  king  of  this  Istter  people,  met  with  t 
total  defeat,  and  kiled  himself  in  despair.    His  sue 
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»r  Vittiimir  ende«rourad  in  rain  to  mako  bead 
against  the  victors;  he  was  slain  in  battle,  and  the 
Ostrogoths  were  dispersed.  The  Visigoths,  to  the 
number  of  200,000  combatants,  retreated  before  them, 
and  obtained  permission  of  the  Emperor  Valeria  to 
cross  the  Danube  and  retire  into  Thrace.  In  380 
Balamir  or  Balamber  desolated  the  Roman  provinces 
and  destroyed  numerous  cities.  Tbeir  farther  ravage*, 
however,  were  bought  off  by  an  annual  tribute  until 
442,  when,  under  Attila  and  Bteda,  sons  of  Mound- 
■oukh.  they  ravaged  Thraco  and  IHyria,  and  Theodo- 
sius  II.  was  compelled  to  fly  for  refuge  into  Asia,  and 
to  conclude  from  that  country  a  shameful  peace  with 
the  invaders.  In  444  Attila  became  sole  monarch, 
and  in  447  entered  at  the  head  of  an  i 
into  the  countries  subject  to  the  Eastern 
advanced  to  the  very  gates  of  Constantinople.  The 
armiea  of  Theodoaius  II.  were  everywhere  defeated, 
and  a  freah  tribute  alone  saved  the  capital  of  the  East. 
Tbe  death  of  Thoodosias,  which  happened  in  450,  ap- 
peared to  Attila  to  offer  a  new  opportunity  for  farther 
exactions ;  but  Marcian,  tbe  new  emperor,  refused  to 
listen  to  his  demands  ;  and  Attila,  finding  menace*  in- 
effectual, began  to  seek  various  pretexts  for  carrying  I 
the  war  into  the  West.  He  penetrated  into  Gaol  and 
ravaged  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  was  defeated 
in  the  battle  of  Chalons-sor-Marne.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  this  overthrow,  he  soon  made  an  irruption 
into  Italy,  ravaged  Cisalpine  Gaul,  took  Aqaileia,  and 
pillaged  Milan  and  Pavia.  He  died  this  same  year 
(453),  on  the  night  of  bis  nuptials.  Tbe  power  of  the 
Huns  fell  with  Attila,  and  the  nation  was  *oon  after 
dispersed.  A  portion  of  them  settled  in  tbe  country 
which  from  them  was  called  Hungary.  Somo  authors 
state,  that  the  race  of  tbe  ancient  Huns  were  all  cut 
off  in  tbe  long  war  waged  against  them  by  Charle- 
magne, and  that  the  country  was  afterward  peopled 
by  the  neighbouring  nations,  to  whom  tbe  present 
Hungarians  owe  their  origin.  Bot  other  and  more  ac- 
curate authors  make  the  Hungarians  of  tbe  present 
day  to  be  descended  from  the  ancient  Huns  mingled 
with  other  races.  Tba  personal  appearance  of  the 
Huns  does  not,  it  is  true,  favour  this  idea;  but  tbe  Fin- 
nic tribe,  which  formed  tbe  germe  of  the  Hungarian 
nation,  becoming  intermingled  in  the  course  of  time 
with  Turkish,  Slavonic,  and  Germanic  races,  may  be 
said  to  have  almost  totally  changed  its  external  char- 
actenstica.  Tbe  language  of  tbe  present  Hungarians, 
too,  is  composed  of  Finnic,  Turkish,  Slavonic,  and 
German  elements.  (KUtprolh,  Tableaux  Hutoriqua, 
dec.,  p.  247,  ttqq .) 

Hyacinth! a,  a  festival,  celebrated  for  three  days  in 
tho  summer  of  each  year,  at  Amydas,  in  honour  of 
Apollo  and  his  unhappy  favourite  Hvacinthus.  (Kid. 
Hvacinthus.)  Mutlor  gives  strong  reasons  for  suppo- 
sing that  tbe  Hyacinlhia  were  originally  a  festival  of 
Ceres.    (Dorians,  vol.  1,  p.  373.) 

Hvacinthus,  a  beautiful  youth  of  Amyelc,  beloved 
by  Apollo.  He  was  playing  one  day  «t  discus- throw- 
ing with  tho  god,  when  the  Utter  made  a  great  cast, 
and  Hyacinthus  running  too  eagerly  to  take  up  the 
discus,  it  rebounded  and  struck:  him  in  the  face.  The 
god,  unable  to  save  his  life,  changed  him  into  the  flow- 
er which  was  named  from  him,  and  on  whose  petals 
Grecian  fancy  saw  traced  oi,  al,  tbe  notes  of  grief. 
(Ovid,  Met.,  10, 162,  seqq. — Apollod.,  1,  3,  3.-/2.,  3, 
10,  3. — Burip.,  Hel.,  1489,  tea  }— Other  versions  of 
tbe  legend  say  that  Zephyrua  (the  West  Wind),  en- 
raged at  Hyacinthus'  having  preferred  Apollo  to  him- 
self, blew  the  discus,  when  flung  by  Apollo,  against 
the  head  of  the  youth,  and  so  killed  him.  (Eudoeta, 
i08  — jVotimu*,  10,  253,  kj.—  Id.,  29,  95,  acq. — Lu- 
na*, D.  D.,  U.—Keigkttey'a  Mythology,  p.  120.) 

Hyadbs,  according  to  some,  tho  daughters  of  Atlas 
•ad  sisters  of  tho  Pleiades.  The  best  accounts,  how- 
•ser,  make  them  to  have  been  the  nymphs  of  Dodona, 


unto  whom  Jupiter  confided  tbe  nurture  of  Bac 
(Consult  Guigmavt,  vol.  8,  p.  68.)  Pherecydes  give* 
their  names  as  Ambrosia,  Coronis,  Eudora,  Dione 
vEsula,  and  Polyxo.  (Pkerecyd.,  ap.  Sckei.,  II.,  18, 
486.)  Hesiod,  on  the  other  hand,  call*  them  FhseauU, 
Coronis,  Cleea,  Pbara,  and  Eudora.  (Ap.  Scked  aa 
Aral.,  Pkatn,  172 )  The  Hyades  went  about  with 
their  divine  charge,  communicating  bis  discovery  to 
mankind,  ontil,  being  chased  with  bim  into  the  sea  by 
Lycurgus,  Jupiter,  in  compassion,  raised  them  to  the 
skies  and  transformed  them  into  stars.  (Pkerecyd,, 

I.  e.)  According  to  the  more  common  legend,  how. 
ever,  the  Hyades,  having  lost  their  brother  Hvas,  who 
was  killed  by  a  bear  or  lion,  or,  as  Tiinssus  says,  by  a& 
asp,  were  so  disconsolate  at  bis  death,  that  they  pined 
away  and  died ;  and  after  death  they  were  changed  into 
stars.  (Hygin.,  fah.,  19%.— Muncker,  ad  loc.) — Tbe 
stars  called  Hyades  (Tddrr)  derived  their  name  from 
tu,  "  to  make  wet,"  "to  rain,"  because  their  setting,  at 
both  the  evening  and  morning  twilight,  was  for  tbe 
Greeks  and  Romans  a  sure  presage  of  wet  and  stormy 
weather,  these  two  periods  falling  respectively  in  the 
latter  half  of  April  and  November.  (Ideler,  Sirrnna- 
men,  p.  139.)  On  this  basis,  therefore,  both  the  above 
legends  respecting  the  Hyades  were  erected  by  the  po- 
rta. In  the  case  of  the  nymphs  of  Dodona,  the  Hy- 
ades become  the  type  of  the  humid  principle,  the  nur- 
turer  of  vegetation  ;  while  in  the  later  fable,  the  rain- 
drops that  accompany  the  setting  of  the  Hyades  are  the 
tears  of  the  dying  daughters  of  Atlas.  Hence  Horace, 
with  a  double  allusion  to  both  fable  and  physical  phe- 
nomena, calls  the  stars  in  question  "  tnelee  Hyada*  " 
(Ud ,  1,  3,  14.) — The  Roman  writers  sometimes  call 
these  stars  by  tbe  name  of  SueuUt,  44  Utile  swine," 
for  which  singularly  inelegant  epithet  Pliny  assigns  as 
singular  a  derivation.  According  to  this  writer,  the 
Roman  farmers  mistook  tbe  etymology  of  tbe  Greek 
name  Hyades,  and  deduced  it,  not  from  tor*-,  "re 
rani,"  but  from  ve,  gen.  vor,  "  a  sow."  (Plin.,  18,  26. ) 
Tbe  reason  for  this  amusing  derivation  appears  to  hars 
been,  because  the  continual  rains  at  the  setting  of  the 
Hyades  made  tbe  roads  so  miry,  that 
seemed  to  delight  in  dirt  like  swine !  laid 
the  terra  SuevUt  from  tnecue,  in  tho  sense  of  "  i 
ure"  or  "wet"  ("«  evceo  et  pluvtis." — laid-, 
3,  70),  an  etymology  which  baa  found  its  way  into 
many  modern  works.  Some  grammarians,  again, 
sought  to  derive  the  name  Hyades  from  the  Greek  T 
(upsilon),  tn  consequence  of  the  resemblance  which 
the  cluster  of  stars  bears  to*  that  letter.    (Schol.  ad 

II.  ,  I.  c>— The  Hyades,  in  the  celestial  sphere,  are  at 
the  head  of  the  Bull  (iiri  rov  povnpavov).  The  num- 
ber of  the  stars  composing  tbe  constellation  are  vari- 
ously given.  Thales  comprehended  under  this  nam* 
only  the  two  stars  o  and  e;  Euripides,  in  his  Phaetbon, 
ma  do  the  number  to  be  three ;  Acha-us  gave  four ; 
Iiosiod  five;  and  Pherecydes,  who  must  have  inclu- 
ded the  horns  of  the  Bull,  numbered  seven.  (Schol. 
ad  Aral.,  I.  e.)    The  scholiast  on  the  Iliad,  ho* 


gives  only  the  names  of  six  Hyades,  when  quoting 
from  the  same  Pherecydes,  the  name  of  one  having 
probably  been  dropped  by  him ;  for  the  Atlantidec 
were  commonly  reckoned  as  amounting  to  fourteen, 
namely,  seven  Pleiadea  and  seven  Hyades. — The 
names  of  the  Hyades,  as  given  by  Hyginus,  are  evi- 
dently ir.  some  degree  corrupted,  and  ui  emending  thf* 
text  we  ought  to  employ  the  scholia  on  Horner  ( II., 
18,  486),  especially  those  from  tbe  Venetian  MS.,  to- 
gether with  the  remarks  of  Valckenaer  (ad  Amnio**., 
p.  207,  eeqq — Buttmann,  Bemerk.  gu  Ideler,  p.  316.) 

HvAnrau,  one  of  the  two  lofty  rocka  which  rase 
perpendicularly  from  behind  Delphi,  and  obtained  for 
Parnassus  the  epithet  of  duopvOor,  or  tbe  two-headed 
(Eurip.,  Pkatn.,  234.— /icrorftf.,3,  39.)  Tbe  othea 
was  called  Naupleia.  It  was  from  these  derated 
crags  that  culprits  and  sacrilegious 
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by  the  Delphians,  and  in  this  manner  the  un* 
fortunsic  AZsop  was  barbarously  murdered.  (Plui  , 
ie  Ser.  Num.  Vxnd.—DxU.  Sic.,  16,  623.— Cramer's 
Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  170.) 

Hyamfolis,  %  town  in  the  northern  extremity  of 
Pbocu,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  places  in  that  ter- 
ritory. It  was  aaid  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Hy- 
antis,  one  of  the  earliest  tribes  of  Greece.  (Strabo, 
423  )  Herodotus  places  Hyampolis  near  a  defile  lead- 
ing towards  Thermopylae  where,  as  he  report*,  the 
Pbc.'iana  gained  a  victory  over  the  Thessalians,  who 
bad  invaded  their  territory.  (Herod.,  8,  28.)  He  in- 
form; us  elsewhere  that  it  was  afterward  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Persians.  (Herodot.,  8,  33.)  Diodo- 
rus  states,  that  the  Bosotisns  defeated  the  Phocians  on 
one  occasion  near  Hyampolis,  and  Xenophon  affirms 
that  its  citadel  was  taken  by  Jason  of  Pherte.  (Diod. 
Sic., «».  4.)  The  whole  town  was  afterward  destroyed 
by  Philip  and  the  Amphictyons.  (Pausan.,  10,  87.) 
Both  Pliny  (4,  7)  and  Ptolemy  (p.  87)  erroneously  as- 
cribe this  ancient  city  to  Boeotia.  The  ruins  of  Hy- 
ampolis may  be  seen  near  the  village  of  Bogdana, 
upon  a  little  eminence  at  the  junction  of  three  valleys. 
(GeWs  Itin.,  p.  223.— Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2, 
p.  184,  seqq.) 

Hyavtkb,  the  name  of  an  ancient  people  of  Boeotia, 
who  succeeded  the  Ectene*  m  the  possession  of  that 
country  when  the  latter  were  extenninated  by  a  plague. 
(Strabo,  401. — Pausan.,  9,  5.)  Ovid  applies  the  epi- 
thet Hyantius  to  Action,  as  equivalent  to  Baotus. 
(Met.,  3,  147.) 

Hyaxtis,  an  ancient  name  of  Boeotia,  from  the  Hy- 
antes.    ( Vid.  Hy antes.) 

Hy*s,  ihe  son  of  Atlas,  and  brother  of  the  Atlanti- 
dee.  He  was  extremely  fond  of  hunting,  and  lost  his 
life  in  an  encounter  with  a  bear  or  lion,  or,  as  Timasus 
relates,  from  the  bite  of  an  asp.  (Hygin.,  fab. ,  102. — 
Munch.,  ad  loc — Vid.  Hyades.) 

Hybla,  I.  the  name  of  three  towns  in  Sicily  ;  Hybla 
Major,  Minor,  and  Parva.  The  first  was  situate  near 
the  south  of  Mount  .Etna,  on  a  hill  of  the  same  name 
with  the  city;  near  it  ran  the  river  Simoelhua.  This 
the  Hybla  so  famous  in  antiquity  for  its  honey  and 
(Stepk.  Byz.,  s.  v.— Pausan.,  5, 23.)— II.  The 
place  was  called  also  Henna  ,  it  was  situate  in 
the  southern  part  of  Sicily,  and  is  placed  in  the  itinerary 
of  Antonine  on  the  route  from  Agrigentum  to  Syra- 
cuse. On  D'Anville's  map  it  is  north  of  Camarina. 
This  is  now  CalaJa  Girone.  (Liv.,  24,  30.— Steph. 
Syr  .  ».  t  i— III.  The  last  place  was  a  maritime  one 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  above  Syracuse.  It 
was  also  denominated  Galaolis,  but  more  frequently 
M egara,  whence  the  gulf  to  the  south  of  it  was  called 
Mcgarensu?  Sinus.  (Plin..  3,  6.— Diod.  Sic.,  4,  80  ) 
Hydasfbs,  a  river  of  India,  and  one  of  the  tributa- 
ries of  the  Indus.  D'Anville  makes  it  to  be  the  mod- 
ern Sbantrou ;  Mannert  is  in  favour  of  the  lit  hut.  The 
true  modem  name,  however,  is  the  Ilhum  or  Ikyhtm. 
As  regards  the  variety  of  appellations  given  to  this 
stream  in  both  ancient  and  modem  writers  (no  less 
than  twelve  in  number),  consult  Vincent,  Voyage  of 
Xearchus,  p.  91,  acq.—  Ancient  Commerce,  vol  1,  p. 
91 

Hydra,  a  celebrated  monster,  which  infested  the 
bemoan  marsh  and  its  vicinity.  It  was  destroyed  by 
Hercules  in  his  second  labour.  ( Vid.  Hercules,  where 
•  fall  account  is  given.) 

Hydkaotbs,  a  tributary  to  the  Indus,  now  the  Ra- 
wer. Strabo  and  Quintus  Curtius  call  it  the  Hyarotes, 
while  Ptolemy  styles  it  the  Rhuadis.  The  Sanscrit 
name  is  Jraumtti.  (Consult  Vincent,  Voyage  of  Ne- 
err  hut.  p.  98. — Ancient  Commerce,  vol.  1,  p.  98.) 

HyobopromTa,  a  festival  observed  at  Athens,  so  call- 
ed &  -  o  tov  fopeiv  Wvp,  from  carrying  water.  It  was 
cel«  hrAtf  <1  in  commemoration  of  those  who  perished 
r.  the  del  age.    (Plut. ,  Vit  Syll  —Suid. , s.  r.— Theo- 


pomp.,  ap.  Schol.  ad  Arist.,  Ackarv.,  1076.)  Tnere 
was  also  another  festival  of  the  same  .  iame,  wmeh  is 
said  to  have  originated  in  the  island  of  ..Egina,  when 
the  Argonauts  landed  thefe  for  water.  A  friendly 
contest  took  place  between  the  crews  of  the  different 
vessels,  as  to  who  should  display  the  most  speed  in 
carrying  water  to  the  ships.  (Apollod.,  1,  9,  26.— 
Apoll.  Rh.,  4,  1766.— Jfaufcr,  Mgtnetica,  p.  24,  n.  v.) 

Hydruntum  and  Hydros  (Tipovc,  gen.  "Tdpovv 
roc),  I.  a  port  and  city  of  Calabria,  50  miles  south  oi 
Brundisium.  It  was  a  place  of  some  note  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Scylax,  who  names  it  in  his  Penplus 
(p.  5).  It  was  deemed  the  nearest  point  of  Italy  to 
Greece,  the  distance  being  only  SO  miles,  and  the 
passage  might  be  effected  in  five  hours.  (Cic,  Ep 
ad  Ait..  15,  21.)  This  circumstance  led  Pyrrhus,  as 
it  ia  said,  to  form  the  project  of  uniting  the  two  coasU 
by  a  bridge  thrown  across  from  Hydruntum  to  Apol- 
Ionia.  (Plin.,  3,  11.)  In  Strabo's  time,  Hydru.itum 
was  only  a  small  town,  though  its  harbour  was  still 
frequented.  (Strabo,  281.)  Stephanus  Byzantinus 
records  a  tradition,  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
Hydruntum  was  founded  by  some  Cretans.  The 
modem  name  is  Otranto.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol. 
2,  p.  309.) — II.  A  small  river  running  close  to  Hy 
druntum.    It  is  now  the  Idro.    (Lucan,  ft,  374.) 

Hyoeia.  the  goddess  of  health,  daughter  of  ,-Kscu- 
lapius,  held  in  great  veneration  among  the  ancients. 
She  waa  commonly  worshipped  in  the  same  temple 
with  JSaculapius.  Her  statue,  moreover,  was  often 
placed  by  the  aide  of  that  of  Apollo,  who  then  derived 
from  her  a  surname.  So  also,  on  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens,  her  statue  stood  near  that  of  Minerva,  who 
was  hence  called  Minerva-Hygeia.  (Pausan.,  1,  23.* 
— Hygeia  was  usually  represented  holding  a  cup  in  one 
hand,  and  a  serpent  in  the  other,  which  twines  round 
her  arm  and  drinka  from  the  cup.  The  long  robe  in 
which  she  is  attired,  as  well  as  the  serpent  winch  she 
holds,  sufficiently  distinguish  her  from  Hebe,  who  ia 
also  represented  holding  a  cup.  (Vollmer,  Worlerb. 
der  Mylhol.,  p.  899.) 

Hyginus  Caius  Julius  (written  also  Higinus,  Hy- 
genus,  Yginus,  or  Iginus),  a  celebrated  grammarian. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius  as  a  native  of  Spain, 
though  some  have  supposed  him  an  Alexandrean,  and 
to  have  been  brought  to  Rome  after  the  capture  of 
that  city  by  Ctcsar.  Hyginus  was  a  freedman  of  Au- 
gustus Cssar's,  snd  was  placed  by  that  emperor  over 
the  library  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  He  also  gave  in- 
struction to  numerous  pupils.  Hyginus  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Ovid  and  other  literary  char- 
acters of  the  day,  and  was  said  to  be  the  imitator  ol 
Cornelius  Alexander,  a  Greek  grammarian.  Some 
suppose  him  to  have  been  the  faithless  friend  of  whom 
Ovid  complains  in  his  Ibis.  His  works,  which  were 
numerous,  are  frequently  quoted  by  the  ancients  with 
great  respect.  The  principal  ones  appear  to  have 
been  :  1 .  De  Urhibus  It  alms :  2.  De  Trojams  Fam- 
t/ris :  3.  De  Claris  Viris  :  4.  De  Proprietatibus  Dco- 
rum :  5.  De  Diis  Penatibvs  :  6.  A  Commentary  on 
Virgil :  7.  A  Treatise  on  Agriculture. — These  works 
sre  sll  lost.  Those  which  are  extant,  and  are  ascribed 
to  Hyginus,  were  probably  written  by  another  individ- 
ual of  the  same  name.  These  are:  1.  Fabulirum 
laber,  a  collection  of  277  fables,  taken  for  the  most 
part  from  Grecian  sources,  and  embracing  all  the  most 
important  legends  of  antiquity.  It  ia  written  in  a 
very  inferior  style,  but  is  still  of  great  importance  for 
tho  mythologist.  2.  Poeticdn  Astronomicdn.  Tins, 
like  the  previous  work,  is  in  prose,  and  consists  of  foot 
books,  being  partly  astronomies,  and  mathematical, 
partly  mythological  and  philosql  jcsl  in  its  character, 
since  it  gives  the  origin  of  the  Gt-asterisms  according 
to  the  legends  of  the  poets.  The  proem  of  the  work 
is  addressed  to  a  certain  Quintus  Fabtus,  in  whom 
some,  without  any  snfficien*  reason  whatsoever,  ore 
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tend  to  recognise  Q.  Fabius  Qointilianus.  This  work 
also  is  written  in  ■  careless  and  inferior  manner,  and 
yet  is  very  important  for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  an* 
cent  astronomy,  and  for  a  correct  understanding  of 
the  poets.  The  principal  source,  whence  tbe  writer 
obtained  his  materials,  was,  according  to  Salmaaius 
(de  Ann.  Chmact.,  p.  594),  the  Greek  Sphasra  (1+aipa) 
of  Nigidius  ;  but,  according  to  Scaliger  (Jos.  Seal,  ad 
Manu.,  1,  p.  33. — Id.,  ad  Euseb.,  p.  10),  he  drew  them 
from  Eratosthenes  and  others. — An  examination  of  the 
style  and  character  of  these  two  works  will  leave  no 
doubt  on  our  mud  that  tbe  author  of  them  was  not  tbe 
celebrated  grammarian  of  the  Augustan  age  ;  but  that 
these  were  written  at  a  later  period.  Many  regard  the 
Fables  as  a  selection  made  from  several  earlier  works, 
by  a  grammarian  of  a  later  day,  probably  A  vianus,  whose 
name  Barth  thought  he  bad  discovered  in  one  of  the 
MSS.  (Bartk,  Advert.,  10,  IS. — Id.,  10,  SO.)  Schef- 
fer  places  the  writer,  about  whose  name,  Hyginus, 
there  cannot  well  be  any  doubt,  in  the  age  of  the  An* 
tonines.  (De  Hygtni  Script,  fabul.  tttale  atque  sty- 
lo.) Muncker  thinks  that  many  parts  are  taken  from 
the  earlier  Hyginus,  and  that  the  rest  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a  very  inferior  writer.  (Munek.,  Prof,  ad  Hy- 
fin.,  tttt,  teqq.)  N.  Heinsiua  makes  the  compiler 
of  tbe  work  to  have  lived  under  Tbeodosius  the  young- 
er ;  and  Van  Staveren  regards  tbe  collection  ss  hav- 
ing been  made  at  a  late  period,  with  tbe  name  of  an 
ancient  grammarian  prefixed  to  it.  {Prof,  ad  And. 
Mythogr.,  sub  Jin.)  Niebuhr,  finally,  thinks  that  a 
mythological  fragment  found  by  him  (  Fragment*  m  de 
rebut  Tkebanis  mytkologicis)  formed  part  of  the  work 
out  of  which,  by  tbe  aid  of  numerous  additions,  the 
two  productions  that  now  go  by  the  name  of  Hyginus 
appear  to  have  originated.  (Cic.,  Oral,  pro  Rabir., 
dec.,  Fragai.,  p.  105,  seqq.,  Ram.,  18S0,  8vo )  The 
best  editions  of  Hyginus  are :  that  of  Muncker,  Amst., 
1681,  S  vols.  8vo,  and  that  of  Van  Staveren,  Lngd. 
Hat.,  et  Atiut.,  1742,  4to.  (Bohr,  Gesck.  Rom.  Lit., 
vol.  1,  p.  718,  seqq.) 

Hylactob,  one  of  Action's  dogs,  named  from  bis 
harking  (vXaxru,  "  to  bark"). 

Hylas,  I.  a  son  of  Tbeodamas,  king  of  Mysis,  and 
of  Meoodice,  who  accompanied  Hercules  in  the  Argo. 
On  the  coast  of  Myaia  tbe  Argonauts  stopped  to  ob- 
tain a  supply  of  water,  and  Hylas  having  gone  for 
some,  was  seized  and  kept  by  the  nymphs  of  the 
stresm  into  which  he  dipped  his  urn.  Hercules  went 
in  quest  of  bim,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  unavailing 
search  was  left  behind  by  the  Argo.  (Apollod ,  1,  9, 
19.— Apoll.  Rk.,  1,  1207,  seq— Munek.,  ad  Anton, 
lab. ,26. — Sturz,  ad  Hdlanic.fragm.,  p.  11 1.)— It  was 
an  ancient  custom  of  the  Bithynians  to  lament  in  tbe 
burning  days  of  midsummer,  and  call  out  of  the  well, 
into  which  they  fabled  be  had  fallen,  a  god  named 
Hy  las.  Tbe  Maryandinians  lamented  and  sought  Bor- 
inos,  and  tbe  Phrygians  Lityorsos,  with  dirges,  in  a 
similar  manner.  This  usage  of  the  Bilhynians  was 
adopted  into  their  mythology  by  the  Greek  inhabitants 
of  Cius.  near  which  the  scene  of  the  fable  was  laid, 
and  it  was  connected  in  the  manner  just  narrated  with 
the  Argonautic  expeditions,  and  the  history  of  Hercu- 
les. (MuUer,  Orckom.,  p.  293.— Id.,  Dorians,  vol.  1, 
p.  367,  467.)— II.  A  river  of  Bithynia,  flowing  into 
tbe  Sinus  Cianus,  noar  tho  town  of  Cius,  and  to  the 
southwest  of  the  lake  Ascanius  and  the  city  of  Ntcxa. 
The  inhabitants  of  Cios  celebrated  yearly  a  festival  in 
honour  of  Hylas,  who  was  carried  off  by  the  nymphs,  as 
is  above  mentioned,  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  this  river. 
Tbe  river  was  named  after  him.  At  this  celebration  it 
was  usual  to  call  witb  loud  cries  upon  Hylas.  (Pltn., 
Z,  32.)   Circuit  remarks  under  the  article  Hylas,  I. 

JJylvh.  I.  a  son  of  Hercules  snd  Dejanira.  who, 
after  bia  father's  death,  married  Iole.    According  to 
non  legend,  he  was  persecuted,  as  his  father 
by  Emo/stbeus,  and  obliged  to  fly  from  the 


Peloponnesus.  Tho  Athenians  gave  a  kind  recepuust 
to  Hytlus  and  the  rest  of  tbe  Heraclidat,  and  matched 
against  Eurystheus.  Hyllus  obtained  a  victory  over 
his  enemies,  killed  witb  bis  own  band  Eurystheu?,  and 
sent  his  head  to  Alcmena,  his  grandmother.  Homm 
time  after  he  attempted  to  recover  tbe  Peloponnesus 
witb  tbe  other  Heraclidai,  but  waa  killed  in  single  com- 
bat by  Ecbemus,  king  of  Arcadia.  (Vid.  Heraclidss, 
Herculee.— Herodot.,  7, 204,  dec.— Ovid,  Met ,  9, 279. 
—II.  A  river  of  Lydia,  which  falls  into  the  Hermus.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Homer  (//..  20,  393).  Strabo  states 
that  it  was  named  in  his  time  the  Phrygius.  Pliny, 
however,  distinguishes  between  the  Hyllus  and  the 
Phryx  or  Phrygius  (5,  29);  and,  if  he  is  correct,  it  is 
probable  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Hyllos  was  the  nvci 
of  Tbyatira ;  but  the  Phrygius,  the  larger  branch, 
which  comes  from  tbe  northeast,  and  rises  in  the  bills 
of  the  ancient  Phrygia  Epictetos.  (Cramer's  Asia 
Mm»r,  vol.  1,  p.  428.) 

Hymrnjbos  and  Hymen,  the  god  of  marriage,  was 
said  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  muse  Urania,  but  tbe 
name  of  his  sire  was  unknown.  (Catulhu,6l,  2. — 
Nonnus,  33,  67.)  Those  who  take  a  less  sublime 
view  of  tbe  sanctity  of  marriage,  give  htm  Bacchus 
and  Venus  for  parents.  (Servius,  ad  JSn.,  4,  127.) 
He  was  invoked  st  marriage  festivals.  (Eurrp .,  7Vo> 
ad.,  310  —  CatulL,  I.  e.)  By  the  Latin  poets,  he  is 
presented  to  us  arrayed  in  a  yellow  robe,  his  temples 
wreathed  with  the  fragrant  plsnt  amaracus,  hia  locks 
dropping  perfume,  and  the  nuptial  torch  in  his  hand. 

(Catuli,  I.  c.—Otrid,  Her.,  20,  157,  seqq  Id.,  Met , 

10,  I,  seq  ) 

Hvmkttos,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  southeast  cf 
Athens,  and  celebrated  for  its  excellent  honey.  Ac- 
cording to  Hobhouse,  Hymettus  approaches  to  within 
three  miles  of  Athens,  and  is  divided  into  two  ranges , 
the  first  running  from  east-northeast  to  southwest, 
and  the  second  forming  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  first, 
snd  having  a  direction  from  west-northwest  to  east- 
southeast.  One  of  these  summits  was  named  Hy- 
mettus, tbe  other  Anydros,  or  the  dry  Hymettus. 
(Tkeopkr.,  de  Sign.  Pi,  p.  419,  Heins)  The  first  is 
now  called  Trelo  Vouni,  the  second  Lamina.  Vaunt 
The  modern  name  of  Hymettus  (Trelo  Vouni)  means 
"  the  Mad  Mountain."  This  singular  appellation  is  ac- 
counted for,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been 
translated  from  the  Italian  Monte  Mat  to,  which  it,  no- 
thing else  than  an  unmeaning  corruption  of  Mons  Hy- 
mettus The  same  writer  states,  that  Hymettus  is 
neither  a  high  nor  a  picturesque  mountain,  but  a  flat 
ridge  of  bare  rocks.  Tbe  sides  about  half  way  up  are 
covered  with  brown  shrubs  and  heath,  whose  flowers 
scent  the  sir  with  delicious  perfume.  The  honey  ol 
Hymettus  is  still  held  in  high  repute  at  Athens,  being 
distinguished  by  a  superior  flavour  and  a  pec u her  aro- 
matic odour,  which  plants  in  this  vicinity  also  possess. 
(Hothouse's  Journey,  vol.  I,  p.  320.)  Herodoios  af- 
firms that  the  Pelasgi,  who,  in  the  course  of  their 
wanderings,  had  settled  in  Attica,  occupied  a  diatric' 
situated  under  Mount  Hymettus  :  from  this,  however, 
they  were  expelled  in  consequence,  as  HecaUrua  si- 
firmed,  of  the  jeslousy  entertained  by  the  Athenians 
of  the  superior  skill  exhibited  by  these  strangers  iai 
tbe  culture  of  land  (6,  137).  Some  ruins,  indicative) 
of  the  site  of  an  ancient  town  near  the  monasterv  o4 
Syriani,  at  the  foot  of  Trelo  Vouni,  have  been  thought 
to  correspond  with  this  old  settlement  of  the  Pelasgi, 
apparently  called  I«arissa.  (Strabo,  p.  440. — Gelt'i 
Itinerary,  p.  94.  —  Kruse,  Hello*,  vol.  1,  p  294. 
Cramers  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  391.) 

Hvpijrte,  I.  a  river  of  European  Scythia,  now  called 
Bog,  which  falls  into  the  Borysthenes,  after  a  south- 
east course  of  about  400  miles,  and  with  it  into  the 
Euxine.  (Herod.,  4, 53.) — II.  A  river  of  Asia,  rising 
in  Mount  Caucasus,  and  filling  into  the  PaJus  Mx» 
tie.   (Vid.  Vardanua.) 
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HtpXta,  the  principal  town  of  the  iEnianee,  in 
IVssaly,  on  the  river  Sperchiaa.  Livy  mention*  it 
u  being  in  the  possession  of  the  iEtolians,  and  as  a 
place  where  their  national  council  was  frequently 
convened  (36,  14).  Its  women  were  celebrated  for 
their  skill  in  magic.  (Apul  ,  Met.,  1,  p.  104. — The- 
ophr.,  Hist.  Plant.,  9,  2.)  Hypata  was  still  a  city  of 
ode  in  the  time  of  Hierocles  (p.  642).  Its  ruins 
are  to  be  seeh  on  the  site  called  Castritza,  near  the 
modern  Patragick,  which  represents  probably  the 
Neat  Patra  of  the  Byzantine  historians.  (Ntctphorus 
Gregor.,  4,  p.  87. — Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  1 , 
P  447.) 

HtpatIa,  a  female  mathematician  of  Alexandres, 
daughter  of  Theon,  and  still  more  celebrated  than  her 
father.  She  was  born  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. Endowed  with  a  rare  penetration  of  mind,  she 
joined  to  this  ao  great  a  degree  of  ardour  in  the  path 
of  self-instruction,  as  to  consecrate  to  study  her  entire 
days  and  a  large  portion  of  the  night.  She  applied 
herbelf  in  particular  to  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  whose  ' 
sentiments  she  preferred  to  those  of  Aristotle.  Fol- 
lowing the  example  of  these  great  men,  she  resolved 
to  add  to  ber  information  by  travelling ;  and,  having 
reached  Athens,  attended  there  the  lectures  of  the 
ibic*>t  instructors.  On  her  return  to  her  native  city, 
abe  waa  invited  by  the  magistrates  to  give  lessons  in 
;>h\losophy,  and  Alexandres  beheld  a  female  succeed 
to  that  long  line  of  illustrious  teachers  which  had  ren- 
dered its  school  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the 
world.  She  waa  an  Eclectic;  but  the  exact  sciences 
formed  the  basis  of  all  her  instructions,  and  ahe  ap- 
plied their  demonstrations  to  the  principles  of  the 
speculative  sciences.  Hence  she  was  the  first  who 
introduced  a  rigorous  method  into  the  teaching  of  phi- 
losophy. She  numbered  among  her  disciples  many 
celebrated  men,  among  others  Synesius,  afterward 
bishop  of  Ptolemais,  who  preserved  during  his  whole 
life  the  most  friendly  feeiinga  towards  her,  although 
she  constantly  refused  to  become  a  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity. Hypatia  united  to  the  endowments  of  mind 
many  of  the  attractions  and  all  the  virtues  of  her  sex. 
Ber  dress  was  remarkable  for  its  extreme  simplicity ; 
her  conduct  waa  always  above  suspicion ;  and  she 
knew  well  how  to  restrain  within  the  bounds  of  re- 
spect those  of  her  auditors  who  felt  the  influence  of 
her  personal  charms.  All  idea  of  marriage  was  con- 
stantly rejected  by  her  as  threatening  to  interfere  with 
her  devotion  to  her  favourite  studies.  Merit  so  rare, 
and  qualities  of  so  high  an  order,  could  not  fail  to  ex- 
cite jealousy.  Orestes,  governor  of  Alexandrea,  ad- 
mired the  talents  of  Hypatia,  and  frequently  had  re- 
course to  ber  for  sdvice.  He  was  desirous  of  repress- 
ing the  too  ardent  zeal  of  St.  Cyrill,  who  saw  in  Hy- 
patia one  of  the  principal  supports  of  paganism.  The 
partisans  of  the  bishop,  on  their  side,  beheld  in  the 
measures  of  the  governor  the  result  of  the  counsels  ot 
Hypatia ;  the  most  seditious  of  their  number,  having 
at  their  bead  an  ecclesiastic  named  Peter,  seized  upon 
Hypatia  as  she  was  proceeding  to  her  school,  forced 
her  to  descend  from  her  chariot,  and  dragged  her  into 
a  neighbouring  church,  where,  atripped  of  her  vest- 
ments, ahe  was  put  to  death  by  her  brutal  foes.  Her 
body  was  then  torn  to  pieces,  and  the  palpitating 
members  were  dragged  through  the  streets  and  finally 
consigned  to  the  flames.  This  deplorable  event  took 
place  in  the  month  of  March,  A.D.  415.— The  works 
of  Hypatia  were  lost  in  the  burning  of  the  Alexandrean 
library.  In  the  number  of  these  were,  a  Commentary 
on  Diopfaantus,  an  Astronomical  Canon,  and  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Conies  of  Apollonius  of  Perga.  The 
verv  names  of  her  other  productions  are  lost.  The 
letter  published  by  Lupus,  m  his  Collect.  Var.  Epist., 
is  evidently  supposititious,  since  it  contains  mention  of 
abe  condemnation  of  Nestorius,  which  wss  posterior 
to  the  death  of  Hypatia.    In  the  works  of  Synesius, 
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published  by  Petavius  (1633,  foL),  are  found  aevei  ot 
the  letters  written  by  that  prelate  to  Hypatia  ;  but  we 
have  to  regret  the  loss  of  ber  anawere,  which  would 
have  thrown  much  light  on  the  subject  matter  of  the 
epistles  in  question.  The  Greek  Anthology  contain* 
an  epigram  in  praise  of  Hypatia,  attributed  to  Paulua 
Silentiarius.  For  farther  information  relative  to  this 
celebrated  female,  consult  Menage,  Hut.  Muher.  Phi 
losophor.,  p.  62,  seqq. ;  a  Dissertation  of  Desvi^noUs, 
in  the  Bibl.  German.,  vol.  3  ;  and  a  Letter  of  the  ^44- 
bi  Goujct,  in  the  firth  and  aixth  volumes  of  the  Con- 
tinuation des  Memoires  de  Literature,  by  Desmoids. 
Socrates  Scholaaticus  also  gives  us  some  account  of 
her  method  of  instruction.    (Hist.  Kecks  ,  7,  15.) 

HvpiaBOBii,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  writers 
to  a  nation  supposed  to  dwell  in  a  remote  quarter  of 
the  world,  beyond  the  wind  Boreas,  or  the  region  where, 
in  the  popular  belief,  thia  wind  was  supposed  to  begin 
to  blow.  Hence  they  were  thought  to  live  in  a  de- 
lightfut  climate,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  bless- 
ing, and  to  attain  also  to  an  incredible  age,  even  to  a 
thousand  years.  (Find.,  Of.,  3,  55. — Pherenicus,  ap. 
Schol.  ad  Find.,  I.  e.)— The  term  Hyperborean  has 
given  rise  to  various  opinions.  Pelloutier  makes  the 
people  in  question  to  have  been  the  Celtic  tribes  near 
the  Alps  and  Danube.  Pliny  places  them  beyond  the 
Rhipean  mountains  and  the  northeast  wind,  "  ultra 
aqmlonis  initia."  Mention  is  made  of  them  in  sev- 
eral passages  of  Pindar  ;  and  the  scholiast  on  the  8th 
Olympiad,  v.  b  3,  observes,  etc  Tirtpoopiovc,  IvQa  'Jo- 
rpor  rdf  rrnyac  f£f<,  to  the  Hyperboreans,  where  the  Is- 
ler  has  its  rise.  Protarchus,  who  is  quoted  by  Stepha- 
nus  of  Byzsntium  under  the  word  *Ynep66peot,  states, 
that  the  Alps  and  Rhipean  Mountaina  were  the  same, 
and  that  all  the  nations  dwelling  at  the  foot  of  this 
chain  were  called  Hyperboreana.  It  would  appear 
from  these  and  other  authorities  (an  enumeration  ei 
moat  of  which  is  made  by  Spanheim,  ad  Calltm., 
Hymn,  in  Del.,  v.  281),  that  the  term  Hyperborean 
was  applied  by  the  ancient  writers  to  every  nation  sit- 
uated  much  to  the  north.  But  whence  arise  the  highly 
coloured  descriptions  which  the  ancients  havo  left  us 
of  these  same  Hyperboreans  1  It  surely  could  not  be, 
that  rode  and  barbarous  tribes  gave  occasion  to  those 
beautiful  pictures  of  homsn  felicity  on  which  the  poets 
of  former  days  delighted  to  dwell.  "  On  sweet  and 
fragrant  herbs  they  feed,  amid  verdant  and  gTaasy  pas- 
tures, and  drink  ambrosial  dew,  divine  notation.;  all 
resplendent  alike  in  coeval  youth,  a  placid  serenity  for 
ever  smiles  on  their  brows,  and  lightens  in  their  eyes  ; 
the  consequence  of  a  juat  temperament  of  mind  and 
disposition,  both  in  the  parents  and  in  the  aons,  dispo- 
sing them  to  do  what  ia  just  and  to  speak  what  is  wise. 
Neither  diseases  nor  wasting  old  ago  infeat  this  holy 
people  ;  but,  without  labour,  without  war,  they  con- 
tinue to  live  happily,  and  to  escape  the  vengeance  of 
the  cruel  Nemesis."  Thus  sang  Orpheus  and  Pindar. 
If  an  opinion  might  be  ventured,  it  would  be  this,  that 
all  the  traditions  respecting  the  Hyperborean  race 
which  are  found  scattered  among  the  works  of  the  an- 
cient writers,  point  to  an  early  and  central  aeat  of  civ. 
ilixation,  whence  learning  and  the  arts  of  social  life  di- 
verged over  the  world.  Shall  we  place  this  seat  of 
primitive  refinement  in  the  north  1  But,  it  may  be  re- 
plied, the  earliest  historical  accounts  which  we  have  ol 
those  regions  represent  them  as  plunged  in  the  dc«  p- 
est  barbarism.  The  answer  is  an  easy  one.  Age*  of 
refinement  msy  have  rolled  away,  and  been  succeeded 
by  ages  of  ignorance.  Who  will  venture  to  say,  that 
the  northern  regions  of  Europe  must  not,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, have  enjoyed  a  milder  climate,  when  the  vast  quan- 
tities of  amber  found'in  the  environs  of  the  Baltic  clear- 
ly ahow  that  the  forests,  now  imbedded  in  the  earth,  in 
which  amber  is  produced,  could  not  have  yielded  this 
substance  if  a  very  elevated  temperature  had  not  pre- 
vailed there.    We  will  abandon,  however,  tlu*  arg* 
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merit,  strong  as  it  is,  and  pursue  tbe  inquiry  on  other 
and  clearer  grounda.  Tbe  term  Hyperborean  means 
a  nation  or  people  who  dwell  beyond  the  wind  Horcas 
The  name  Boreaa  is  properly  applied  by  tbe  Greeks  to 
the  wind  which  blowa  from  tbe  north-northeast  {Pas- 
sote.  Lex.,  t.  ».),  and  is  the  same  with  the  Aquilo  of 
the  Latins.  Of  this  latter  wind  Pliny  remarks,  "flat 
inter  Septentrionem  el  Ortum  tolstitialem  ;"  and  For- 
cellini  (Lex.  Tot-  Lot.)  observes,  that  it  is  often  con- 
founded with,  and  mistaken  for,  the  north.  Tbe  term 
Hyperborei,  then,  if  we  consider  Us  true  meaning,  re- 
fers to  a  people  dwelling  far  to  tbe  northeast  of  the 
Greeks,  and  will  lead  us  at  once  to  the  plaina  of  cen- 
tral Asia,  the  cradle  of  our  race.  Here  it  was  that 
man  existed  in  primeval  virtue  and  happiness,  and  here 
were  enjoyed  those  blessings  of  existence,  the  remem- 
orance  of  which  waa  carried,  by  the  various  tribes  that 
successively  migrated  trom  this  common  home,  into 
every  quarter  of  tho  earth.  Hence  it  ia  that,  even 
among  the  Oriental  nationa,  ao  many  traces  are  found 
of  their  origin  being  derived  from  some  country  to  the 
north.  Adclung  has  adopted  the  opinion  which  as- 
signs central  Asia  ss  the  original  seat  of  tbe  human 
species,  and  has  mentioned  a  variety  of  considerations 
in  support  of  it.  He  observes,  thst  the  central  plaina 
of  Aata  being  tbe  highest  region  in  the  globe,  must 
have  been  the  first  to  emerge  from  the  universal  ocean, 
and,  therefore,  first  became  capable  of  affording  a  habit- 
able dwelling  to  terrestrial  animals  and  to  the  human 
species  :  hence,  ss  the  subsiding  waters  gradually  gave 
up  the  lower  regions  to  be  the  abode  of  life,  tbey  may 
have  descended,  and  spread  themselves  successively 
over  their  new  acquisitions.  The  desert  of  Kobi, 
which  is  the  summit  of  the  central  ateppe,  is  tbe  most 
elevated  ridge  in  the  globe.  From  its  vicinity  the 
great  rivers  of  Asia  take  their  rise,  and  flow  towards 
the  four  cardinal  points.  The  Selinga,  the  Ob,  the 
Irtieh,  the  Lena,  and  the  Jeoisei,  send  their  water  to 
the  Frozen  Ocean ;  the  Iaik  flows  towards  tbe  setting 
•un;  the  Amu  and  Hoang-ho,  and  the  Indus,  Ganges, 
and  Burram pooler,  towards  the  east  and  south.  On  the 
declivities  of  these  high  lsnds  are  tbe  plains  of  Thibet, 
lower  than  tbe  frozen  region  of  Kobi,  where  many  fer- 
tile tracts  are  well  fitted  to  become  the  early  aeat  of 
animated  nature  Here  are  found  not  only  the  vine, 
the  olive,  rice,  the  legumina,  and  other  plants,  on 
which  msn  hss  in  all  ages  depended,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, for  his  sustenance,  but  all  those  animals  run  wild 
upon  these  mountains,  which  he  has  tamed  and  led 
with  him  over  the  whole  earth  ;  as  the  oz,  the  horse, 
the  ass,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  the  camel,  the  hog,  the 
dog,  the  cat,  and  even  toe  gentle  reindeer,  which  ac- 
companice  him  to  the  icy  polar  tracts.  In  Cashmere, 
plants,  animals,  snd  men  exist  in  the  greatest  physical 
perfection.  A  number  of  arguments  are  suggested  in 
favour  of  tbia  opinion.  Bailly  has  referred  the  origin 
of  the  srts  snd  sciences,  of  astronomy  and  of  the  old 
lunar  zodiac,  aa  well  as  of  tbe  discovery  of  tbe  planets, 
to  the  most  northerly  tract  of  Aaia.  Hia  attachment 
to  Buffon's  hypothesis  of  the  central  fire,  and  the  grad- 
uil  refrigeration  of  the  earth,  has  driven  him,  indeed, 
to  the  banks  of  the  Frozen  Ocean ;  but  his  arguments 
apply  more  naturally  to  the  centre  of  Asia.  In  our 
Scriptures,  moreover,  the  second  origin  of  mankind  is 
referred  to  a  mountainous  region  eastward  of  Shinar, 
and  the  ancient  books  of  the  Hindoos  fix  the  cradle  of 
our  race  in  the  same  quarter.  Tbe  Hindu  paradise 
ia  on  Mount  Meru,  which  ia  on  the  confines  of  Cash- 
mere and  Thibet.  {Mailer,  Univ.  Hut,  vol.  4,  p.  18, 
not.) 

Htpcrca,  a  fountain  of  Thesssly,  placed  by  some 
in  the  vicinity  of  Argos  Pelasgicum,  whilo  others  think 
thst  it  was  near  Phcm.  (Slrabo,  432. — Heyne,  ad 
Horn  .,  U  ,  6,  457.—  Cranui'e  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p. 
1195) 

HvibkisTa,  the  more  ancient  namo  of  iEgira  in 
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Achate.  Pauaanias  (7,  86)  relates  a  story  whirh  ac- 
counts for  the  subsequent  change  of  name.  The  Io- 
nian*, who  had  colonized  tbe  city,  being  attacked  by  a 
superior  number  of  Sicyoniana,  collected  a  great  many 
goats,  and,  having  tied  fagots  to  their  boms,  set  them 
on  fire,  when  the  enemy,  conceiving  the  besieged  to 
have  received  re-enforcements,  hastily  withdrew.  From 
these  goats,  ajro  ruv  alyuv,  Hyperesia  took  the  name 
of  yEgira,  though  its  former  appellation,  as  Pauaanuu 
remarks,  never  fell  into  total  disuse.  (P«tuon ,  I.  c 
— Cramer'*  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  67,  eeq.) 

HvpebIdks,  a  celebrated  Athenian  orator,  contem- 
porary with  Demosthenes.  After  having  completed 
bis  education,  he  employed  himself  in  writing  orations 
and  pleadings  for  others,  until  he  was  of  sn  age  that 
qualified  him  for  the  practice  of  tbe  bar.  In  entering 
on  hia  political  career,  he  attached  himself,  like  De- 
mosthenes, to  the  party  opposed  to  Philip,  king  oi 
Macedonia,  and  was  sent,  along  with  Ephialtes,  on  a 
secret  mission  to  tbe  court  of  Persia,  the  territories  ol 
which  were  equally  threatened  by  Philip,  to  procure 
aid  against  that  ambitious  and  powerful  pnnce.  When 
Eubcea  was  in  fesr  of  an  invasion  by  Philip,  snd  while 
the  Athenisns  were  wasting  their  time  in  idle  delibera- 
tions, Hyperides  prevailed  upon  tbe  richer  citizens  to 
unite  with  him  in  immediately  equipping  forty  vessels, 
two  of  which  were  armed  at  hia  own  expense  He 
was  engaged  also  in  the  expedition  which  the  Athe- 
nians aent  to  tbe  aid  of  Byzantium,  under  the  orders 
of  Phocion.  When  news  reached  Athens  of  the  dis- 
astrous battle  of  Chssronea,  Hyperides  mounted  the 
tribune,  and  proposed  that  their  wives,  children,  and 
gods  should*be  plsced  for  safe  keeping  in  the  Pineus ; 
that  tbe  exiles  should  be  recsllea  ;  that  their  rights 
should  be  restored  to  those  c  if  Tens  who  had  been  de- 
prived of  them  ;  that  tbe  sojourners  should  be  admit- 
ted to  tbe  rank  of  citizens ;  that  liberty  should  be 
granted  to  the  slaves ;  and  that  all  classes  should  take 
up  arms  in  defence  of  their  country.  These  measures 
were  sdopted,  snd  to  them  the  republic  owed  tbe  hon- 
ourable peace  which  it  subsequently  obtained.  When 
this  danger  was  passed,  Hyperides  was  sttscked  by 
Aristogiton,  who  accused  him  of  having  violated,  by 
tbe  decree  just  mentioned,  all  the  fundamental  laws  ol 
the  republic.  Hyperides  defended  himself  in  a  cele-  I 
bra  ted  speech,  in  which  he  declared,  that,  dazzled  by  j 
the  Macedonian  arms,  he  was  unable  to  see  the  lawa ;  J 
and  he  gained  hia  cause.  He  waa  one  of  the  two  ora-j 
tors  whom  Alexsnder  wished  to  have  delivered  into? 
his  bsnds  sfter  the  destruction  of  Thebes ;  but  the'' 
anger  of  the  monarch  was  appeased  by  Demades,  and 
Hyperides  remained  in  his  country.  He  waa  one  of 
the  small  number  whom  the  gold  of  Harpalus  could 
not  gain  over ;  and  hence  it  is  that  he  became  the  ac- 
cuser of  Demosthenes,  who  had  suffered  himself  to  be 
corrupted.  We  find  Hyperidea  aubaequently  pronoun- 
cing the  funeral  oration  over  Leosthenes,  who  fell  in 
the  Lamiac  war,  and  which  the  ancienta  considered 
one  of  the  best  of  its  kind.  After  the  defeat  of  his 
countrymen  he  was  exiled  from  Athens.  He  retired 
first  to  jEgina,  where  he  became  reconciled  to  Demos- 
thenes. Pursued,  however,  by  the  Macedonians,  he 
took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Neptune  at  Hermione. 
From  this  asylum  he  was  torn  by  Archias,  who  was 
charged  with  the  infamous  mission  of  delivering  up  to 
Antipatcr  the  Athenian  orators  by  whom  his  schemes 
bsd  been  opposed.  Antipatcr  caused  his  tongue  to  be 
cutout,  and  put  him  to  death,  B.C.  323.  His  body, 
which  had  been  left  without  burial,  was  carried  of!  by 
hia  relatives,  and  interred  in  Attica. — Hyperides  is  re- 
garded ss  the  third  in  order  of  the  Athenian  orators,  ot 
the  first  after  Demosthenes  and  Machines.  Cicero, 
however,  places  him  immediately  after  Demosthenes, 
and  almost  on  tbe  same  level.  Dionysius  ot  Halicar- 
nassus  praises  the  strength,  tbe  simplicity,  the  order, 
and  the  method  of  his  orations  («d.  Rciske,  vol.  t  a 
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043).  Dio  Chrysostom  appears  to  have  given  him  the 
prefcience  over  all  orators  with  the  exception  of  iEs- 
cbines.  yOr.,  18,  ed,  Reitke,  p.  372.)  Unfortunately, 
there  exists  no  oration  which  we  can  with  certainty  as- 
cribe to  Hypendes,  and  by  which  wo  might  be  enabled 
to  form  for  ourselves  some  idea  of  his  merits  and  style. 
Libanios  believes  him  to  have  been  the  author  of  a 
harangue  which  is  found  among  those  of  Demosthenes, 
end  entitled  \lepi  ruv  node  'AXi(av6pov  owftyguv, 
**  On  the  conventions  with  Alexander."  Reitke  is  in- 
correct  in  assigning  to  bim  one  of  the  two  orations 
against  Aristogiton,  found  among  the  works  of  Demos- 
thenes. (SchilL  HitUnre  it  /a  LUUrature  Gr.,  vol. 
2,  p.  880.) 

Hyprrioh,  a  son  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  who  married 
Thea,  by  whom  he  had  Aurora,  tbo  sun  and  moon. 
{Tkeog.,  371,  »eq.)  In  Homer,  Hyperion  is  identical 
with  the  Sun.  (£.,  19, 898. — Compare,  however,  //., 
6,  513.)  It  is  very  probable  that  'Yvtpiuv  is  the  con- 
traction of  "Yzepioviov,  ( Passoie,  Lex. ,  *. «. —  V'olek- 
st,  Horn.  Geogr.,  p.  86.)  The  interpretation  given 
by  the  ancients  to  the  name,  as  denoting  "  bim  that 
moves  above,"  seems  liable  to  little  objection.  Her- 
mann renders  it  Tollo,  as  a  substantive :  "  Pott  hot 
i,  "txeplova  el  'Iojmtov,  Tollincm  et  Mersi- 
(Opvuc,  vol.  2,  p.  175. — Keigktley'a  Mytholo- 
gy, p.  b2,seq.) 

Hr  PERMNBSTR  a,  one  of  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus, 
wbo  warned  Lynceus,  son  of  ^Egyptus.  She  disobey- 
ed her  father's  bloody  commands,  who  had  ordered  her 
to  murder  her  husband  the  first  night  of  her  nuptials, 
and  suffered  Lynceus  to  escape  unhurt.  Her  lather, 
at  first,  in  his  anger  at  ber  disobedience,  put  her  into 
cloee  confinement.  Relenting,  however,  after  some 
time,  he  gave  his  consent  to  her  union  with  Lynceus. 
{Vtd.  Dansides.) 

HrFHists,  a  tributary  of  the  Indus,  now  the  Bcypa- 
*ha,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  written,  Beyak.  The 
ancient  name  is  variously  given.  In  Arrian  it  is  Tt- 
aatf  and  Tootfif ;  in  Diodorus  ( 17, 93)  and  in  Strabo, 
TvaviC  (Hypaois).  Pliny  (6, 17)  gives  the  form  Hyp- 
asis.  This  river  was  the  limit  of  Alexander's  con- 
quests, and  he  erected  altars  on  its  banks  in  memory 
of  his  expedition.  Some  writers  erroneously  give  the 
modern  name  of  the  Hypbasis  as  tbe  Setledje.  (Kin- 
eenta  Voyage  of  Nearchua,  p.  101.) 

Hypsa,  now  Belid,  a  river  of  Sicily  falling  into  the 
Crinisus.    (SU.  ItaL,  14,  828.) 

HypsIclrs,  an  astronomer  of  Alexandres,  wbo 
dourisbed  under  Ptolemy  Physcon,  about  146  B.C. 
He  is  considered  by  some  to  have  been  the  author  of 
the  14th  and  15th  books  which  are  appended  to  Eu- 
clid's Elements  ;  though  others  strenuously  deny 
this.  No  one,  however,  disputes  bis  claim  to  a  small 
work  entitled  'Avafopttif,  in  which  be  gives  a  method, 
far  from  exact,  of  calculating  the  risings  of  each  sign 
or  portion  of  the  ecliptic.  Hypsicles  was  nearly  con- 
temporary with  Hipparchus,  who  was  tbe  first  that  gave 
an  exact  solution  to  this  problem.  He  msy  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  discoveries  of  Hipparchus,  and  this  may 
serve  to  excuse  bim ;  but  it  is  hard  to  conceive  why 
his  treatise  called  Anaphorice,  .to  which  we  have  just 
alluded,  should  have  been  included  in  tbe  collection 
entitled  the  "  Little  Astronomer,"  which  formed  a 
text-book  in  tbe  Alexandrean  schools  preparatory  to 
the  reading  of  the  astronomy  of  Ptolemy.  It  was  idle 
to  show  the  pupil  a  very  vicious  solution  of  an  easy 
problem,  which  they  would  subsequently  find  solved  tn 
the  work  itself  of  Ptolemy.  (Biograpftte  Untv  ,  vol. 
21.  p.  137.) 

IIypsiptlb,  daughter  of  Thoas  and  queen  of  Lem- 
ooi.  The  Lemnian  women,  it  is  said,  having  offend- 
ed Venus,  tbe  goddess,  in  revenge,  caused  them  to  hc- 
tome  personally  diaeprt'ieble  to  their  husbands,  so  that 
the  latter  preferred  the  society  of  their  female  captives. 
1  at  this  neglect,  the  Lemnian  wives  murdered 


theii  husbands.  Hypsipyle  alone  saved  ber  la'ftes 
whom  she  kept  concealed.  About  a  twehemonth  af- 
ter this  event,  the  Argonauts  touched  at  Lemuos.  The 
women,  taking  them  for  tbe.r  enemies  the  Thraciana, 
came  down  in  arms  to  oppose  their  landing ;  but,  ol 
ascertaining  who  they  were,  tbey  retired  and  held  a 
council,  in  which,  on  tbe  advice  of  Hypsipyle's  nurse, 
it  was  decided  that  tbey  should  invite  them  to  land, 
and  lake  this  occasion  of  having  offspring.  The  Ar- 
gonauts accepted  the  invitation,  Hercules  alone  refu- 
sing to  ouit  the  vessel.  They  gave  themselves  up  to 
joy  and  festivity,  till,  on  the  remonstrance  of  that  hero, 
tbey  tore  themselves  away  from  tbe  Lemnian  fair  ones, 
and  once  more  handled  their  oars.  When  her  coun- 
trywomen subsequently  found  that  Hypsipyle  had  saved 
the  life  of  her  father,  they  sold  her  into  slavery,  and 
she  fell  into  the  hands  of  Lycurgus,  king  of  Nemea, 
who  made  ber  nurse  to  his  infant  son  Opheltes.  Ar 
the  army  of  Adrastus  was  on  its  march  against  Thebes, 
it  came  to  Nemea,  and,  being  in  want  of  water,  Hyp- 
sipyle undertook  to  guide  them  to  a  spring.  She  left 
the  child  Opheltes  lying  on  the  grass,  w  here  a  serpent 
found  and  killed  him.  Amphiaraus  augured  ill-luck 
from  this  event,  snd  called  tbe  child  Archcmorus  (Fate 
Beginner),  ss  indicative  of  the  evils  which  were  to  be- 
fall tbe  chiefs.  They  then  celebrated  funeral  games 
in-his  honour.  Lycurgus  endeavoured  to  avenge  the 
death  of  his  child ;  but  Hypsipyle  was  screened  from 
hia  resentment  by  Adrastus  and  tbe  other  chieftains. 
(Apollod.,  1,  9,  17.— Id,  3,  6,  1—Hygin.Jab.,  15. 
74,  die.) 

HyrcanIa,  a  large  country  of  Asia,  situate  to  the 
south  of  tbe  eastern  part  of  tbe  Caspian  Sea.  This 
country  was  mountainous,  covered  with  forests,  sue* 
inaccessible  to  cavalry.  Under  Alexander's  success- 
ors, Hyrcania  was  restricted  to  narrow  limits ;  Nisaa 
and  Margiana,  which  were  previously  portions  sf  it, 
being  converted  into  a  separate  province;  during  tbe 
Parthian  rule,  these  two  became  an  appendage  to  Par- 
thiene ;  for,  under  the  feeble  Seleuco-Syrian  kings,  the 
northern  nomades,  called  the  Partbisns,  had  prerted  on- 
ward and  founded  a  large  kingdom.  Hyrcania,  cow 
restricted,  contained  the  north  of  Comix,  the  east  ol 
Masanderan,  the  country  now  called  Corcan  or  J<*r- 
jan  (Dthiordthian),  and  the  west  of  the  province  of 
Ckoraaan.  The  name  Hyrcania  is  said  to  denote  a 
waste  and  uncultivated  country.  ( Wahl,  V order  und 
Mtftel  Arien,  p.  551.) 

Hyrcakcm  Marb,  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Cas- 
pian, lying  along  the  shores  of  Hyrcania.  (Vid.  Cas- 
pium  Mare.) 

Hyrcanus,  I.  John,  high-priest  and  prince  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  succeeded  his  father  Simon  Maccabs- 
us,  who  had  been  treacherously  slain  by  the  orders  ol 
Ptolemcus,  his  son-in-law.    Hyrcanus  commenced 
bis  reign  by  punishing  the  assassin,  whereupon  Ptole- 
masus  applied  for  aid  to  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  wbo 
laid  siege  to  Jerusalem  and  compelled  Hyrcanus  to  pay 
him  tribute.    At  the  death  if  Antiochus,  however,  he 
profited  by  the  troubles  of  Syria  to  effect  the  deliver- 
ance of  his  country  from  this  foreign  yoke.    He  took 
several  cities  in  Judoa,  subjugated  the  Idumseans,  de- 
molished the  temple  at  Gcraxim,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Samaria,    He  died  not  long  after,  B.C.  106 
— II.  The  eldest  son  of  Alexander  I.,  succeeded  hie 
father  in  the  high-priesthood,  B.C.  78.  Aristolmlua, 
his  brother,  disputed  the  crown  with  him,  on  tbo  deals 
of  Alexandra,  their  mother,  and  proved  victorious,  B.C. 
68.    Hyrcanus,  reduced  to  the  simple  office  tf  the 
priesthood,  hsd  recourse  to  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia, 
wbo  besieged  Aristobulus  in  the  temple.  Scaurus, 
the  lieutenant  of  Pompey.  however,  whom  Aristobulus 
had  engaged  in  his  interests,  compelled  Aretas  to  raise 
tbe  siege,  and  Hyrcanus  was  forced  to  content  him- 
self with  the  office  of  high- priest.    He  was  put  to  death 
bv  Herod,  at  tbe  age  of  80  ysara,  B.C.  30,  on  bis  at 
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ting  to  take  refuge  once  more  among  the  Arabians. 
yJdin's  Hist.  Hebrew  Com.,  p.  307  and  345.) 

Hyb  ei  cm,  a  town  of  Apulia,  also  called  Uria.  ( Vid. 
Una.) 

HyrIa,  I.  a  city  of  Apulia,  in  the  more  northern 
part  of  tho  Ispygian  peninsula,  between  Brundisium 
and  Tarenlum.  It  is  now  Oria,  and  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  since  its  found- 
ation is  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to  some  Cretans,  that 
formed  part  of  an  expedition  to  avenge  the  death  of 
Minos,  who  had  perished  in  Sicily,  whither  he  went 
m  pursuit  of  Dssdalus.  (Herod., 7,  171.)  Strabo,  in 
his  description  of  Ispygia,  does  not  fail  to  cite  this 
passage  of  Herodotus,  but  he  seems  undetermined 
whether  to  recognise  the  town  founded  by  the  Cretans 
in  that  of  Thynei  or  in  that  of  Veretum.  By  the  first, 
which  he  mentions  as  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  isth- 
mus, and  formerly  the  capital  of  the  country,  he  seems 
to  designate  Oria  (Strab.,  282).  It  is  probable  the 
word  Thynei  is  corrupt ;  for  elsewhere  Strabo  calls  it 
Una,  and  describes  it  as  standing  on  tho  Appian  Way, 
between  Brundisium  and  Tarentum,  as  above  remark- 
ed. (Cramer'*  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  310.)— II.  A 
town  of  Bceotia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Aulis.  (Horn.,  II., 
2,  496  —  Strab.,  404.) 

Hyrikos,  I.  an  Arcadian  monarch,  for  whom  Aga- 
medes  and  Trophonius  constructed  a  treasury.  ( Vtd. 
A gamed es.) — II.  A  peasant  of  Hyria  in  Bceotia,  whose 
name  is  connected  with  the  legend  of  the  birth  of  Ori- 
on.   (Fid.  Orion.) 

H  v btacos,  a  Trojan,  father  to  Nisus,  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  ^Eneas.  ( Virg.,  JBn.,  9, 177, 406.)  Hence 
the  patronymic  of  Hyrtacide*  applied  to  Nisus.  (JEn., 
9, 176. — Compare  Horn.,  II  ,  2,  837,  seq .)— The  same 
patronymic  form  is  applied  by  Virgil  to  Hippocooo. 
(Mn.,  6,  492.) 

HysIa,  I.  a  town  of  Bceotia,  at  the  fool  of  Cithaeron, 
and  to  the  east  of  Plata*.  It  was  in  ruins  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias  (9, 2).  The  vestiges  of  this  place  should 
be  looked  for  near  the  village  of  Platonia,  said  to  be 
i>ne  mile  from  Plataea,  according  to  Sir  W.  GelL 
'Iftn.,  p.  112.) — II.  A  smsll  town  of  Argolis,  not  far 
from  the  village  of  Cenchrea,  and  on  the  road  from 
Argos  to  Tegea  in  Arcadia.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Lacedoemonians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  ( Tkucyd., 
6,  83.) 

Hystaspes,  a  noble  Persian,  of  the  family  of  the 
Achcmenidcs.  His  son  Darius  reigned  in  Persia  af- 
ter the  murder  of  the  usurper  Smerdis. — As  regards 
the  meaning  of  tho  name  Hystaspes,  consult  remarks 
under  the  article  Darius,  page  416,  col.  2,  line  20. 

I. 

Iacchus,  a  surname  of  Dionysus  or  the  Grecian 
Bacchus,  as  indicative  of  his  being  the  son  of  Ceres, 
and  not,  according  to  the  common  legend,  of  Semele. 
In  accordance  with  thia  idea,  Bochart  makes  it  of  Phoe- 
nician origin,  and  signifying  an  infant  at  the  breast. 
(Geogr.  Sacr.,  1, 18.)  A  similar  definition  is  found  in 
Suidas  (*.  v.  'Ia*;ref ).  Sophocles  represents  the  young 
god  on  the  breast  of  the  Eleusinian  Ceres.  (Antig., 
132.)  Lucretius  (4,  1 162)  gives  Ceres  the  epithet  of 
Mammosa.  Orpheus,  cited  by  Clemens  Alexandri- 
ans (Admon.  ad  Gent.— Op.,  ed.  Morell.,  p  13),  also 
■peaks  of  Iacchus  as  a  child  at  the  breast  of  Ceres. 
According  to  the  Atbenisn  traditions,  Ceres  was  nur- 
sing Bacchus  when  she  came  to  Attica  in  search  of 
Proserpina  A  great  number  of  ancient  monuments 
represent  Ceres  with  Iacchus  or  Bacchus  st  her  breast. 
(Wtnckelmann,  Man.  Ined.,  vol.  1,  p.  28,  68,  71.) 
Iacchus  was  also  called  Kovpoc,  a  name  which  the 
Greeks  gave  to  infant  deities.  (Salma*.,  ad  Inter. 
Her.  Altxe.  et  Reg.  de  Ann.  climact.,  p.  656,  *eqq. — 
Saittte- Croix,  Mystere*  du  Pagam*me,vo\.  ILp.  199.) 
Demetrius  (A vn-jiof)  wi 


{Saittte-  Cro». ,  ih.  p.  200.)  Cerea  wis  calk  I  totpo- 
rpo^of,  "  nourisher  of  the  young."  She  has  been  rep- 
resented with  two  children,  one  at  each  breast,  and 
holding  a  horn  of  plenty.  Bochart  citea  the  mystic 
van  of  Iacchus  ss  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  in- 
terpretation. This  van  is  called  in  Greek  Airvot,  a 
word  which  not  only  denotee  a  van,  but  also  the  sad- 
dling clothes  of  children.  According  to  Hesycbiua  ( 
v.  AtKvinjc ),  the  epithet  Liknites,  given  to  Bacchus 
comes  from  Xikvoc  in  the  sense  of  swaddling  clotbei 
In  the  hymn  to  Jupiter  by  Csllimachus  (v.  48),  Adras- 
tea  envelope  him  in  swaddling  clothes  of  gold  nf'.et 
his  birth,  and  to  denote  this  the  word  Tuxvoc  is  em- 
ployed. An  old  glossary  renders  Mkvoc  by  inemnalm 
lum.  It  would  seem  also  that  there  is  a  close  analog* 
between  the  name  Iacchus  and  the  Oriental  ho,  the 
great  appellation  for  the  deity ;  from  which  both  Jit- 
nova  and  Jovis  would  appear  to  have  sprung.  htchm, 
moreover,  is  the  parent  form  of  the  Greek  Bacchu, 
the  difference  being  merely  a  variation  in  dialect 
Moor,  in  his  Hindoo  Pantheon  (4 to,  Land.,  1810),  as- 
signs the  name  laccbeo  to  the  Hindu  lswsra  or  Bac- 
chus, and  makes  it  equivalent  to  "  lord  of  the  Iscchi,rtoc 
followers  of  that  god.    (Edinb.  Rev.,  vol.  17,  p.  317.) 

Ialysos,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Rhodes  80  stadia 
from  the  city  of  Rhodes.  Its  vicinity  to  the  capital 
proved  so  injurious  to  its  growth,  that  it  became  re- 
duced in  Strabo's  time  to  a  mere  village.  (StreU, 
6S5.—Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  227.) 

Iambb,  a  servant-maid  of  Metanira,  wife  of  Celeus, 
king  of  Eleusis,  who  succeeded  by  her  tricks  in  making 
Ceres  smile  when  the  goddess  was  full  of  distress  st 
the  lose  of  her  daughter.    (Apoilod.,  1,  5.  1.) 

IamblIchus,  1.  an  ancient  philosopher,  a  native  of 
Syria,  and  educated  at  Babylon.  Upon  Trajan'*  con- 
quest of  Assyria  he  was  reduced  to  slavery,  but,  re- 
covering bis  liberty,  he  afterward  flourished  under  ths 
Emperor  Antoninus.  He  had  learned  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  wrote  it  with  facility.  Ho  composed  a  ro- 
mance in  thia  language,  entitled  'loropiai  Bq£*>)jj- 
viatcal,  and  turning  on  the  fovea  of  Rhodane  and  Si- 
nonis.  (Compare  Char  don  de  la  Roekette,  Melange*, 
vol.  1,  p.  18.)  It  consisted  of  sixteen  books,  from 
which  Photius  hss  left  us  an  extract.  Some  hare 
pretended,  that  a  manuscript  of  this  work,  which  had 
belonged  to  Meibomius,  passed  in  1752  into  the  libra- 
ry of  the  younger  Bnrmand.  Its  existence,  however, 
is  very  uncertain.  A  fragment  was  preserved  by  I>eo 
Allatius,  accompanied  with  his  own  Latin  version,  in 
his  selections  from  the  MSS.  of  Greek  rhetorician! 
and  sophists,  Rome,  1641,  in  Svo.— -II.  A  native  ol 
Chalcis  in  Syria,  who  flourished  about  the  beginning  o» 
the  fourth  century.  He  waa  a  disciple  of  Porphyry's, 
and,  pursuing  the  route  traced  by  Porphyry  and  Pfoti- 
nus,  he  carried  the  doctrines  of  the  new-Platonics  to 
the  last  degree  of  absurdity.  Inferior  to  these  two 
philosophers  in  talents  and  erudition,  without  having 
made  any  important  discovery,  or  thrown  any  more 
light  upon  the  new-Platonic  school,  he  nevcrthtlca  at- 
tained to  great  celebrity.  The  air  of  superior  sanctity 
which  be  knew  so  well  bow  to  assume,  the  fame  of  hm 
pretended  miracles,  his  zealous  efforts  for  the  preser- 
vation of  paganism,  the  use  which  be  made  for  this 
end  of  the  new-Platonic  doctrines,  and  perhaps  the 
lucky  coincidence  of  his  having  lived  at  the  very  period 
when  a  new  religion  was  supplanting  the  eld;  in  fin*, 
the  admiration  conceived  for  "him  by  tho  Emperor 
Julian,  and  which  that  emperor  expressed  by  tne  most 
exaggerated  praise ;  all  these  circumstances  combined 
were  the  cause  of  this  individutl's  arriving,  in  spite  of 
his  moderate  abilities^  to  a  degree  of  reputation  lai  sa 
pernor  to  that  of  any  of  hia  predecessors.  Plotmu* 
and  Porphyry  were  enthusiasts;  lamblichua,  however, 
was  a  mere  impostor;  and  we  want  no  better  proof  ot 
this  than  the  recital  which  has  been  handed  d-  rr,  w  n* 
of  those  pretended  miracles  that  scquircd  fo»  fcm  t  W 
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»*me  of  a  performer  of  miracles  and  a  divine  per- 
sonage. Hw.  merit  aa  a  writer  is  entitled  to  little  if 
any  notice.  He  compiled,  be  copied,  he  mingled  the 
ideas  of  others  with  his  own  conceptions;  nor  was  he 
always  capable  of  imparting  clearness  or  method  to  his 
compositions.  But  he  declared  himself  the  protector 
of  mythology  and  paganism;  he  strove  to  preserve 
them  by  working  miracles  in  their  behalf ;  he  over- 
threw the  barrier  which  enlightened  philosophy  had 
placed  between  religion  and  superstition  ;  he  amalga- 
mated into  one  system  all  that  various  nations  had 
imagined,  in  popular  belief,  of  demons,  angels',  and 
spirits  ;  and,  in  order  to  give  this  work  of  folly  a  phil- 
osophic appearance,  he  attached  it  to  the  doctrine  of 
Plato.  The  intuittve  perception  of  the  divine  nature, 
by  means  of  ecstasy,  had  appeared  to  Plotinus  and  Por- 
phyry the  most  sublime  point  to  which  the  mind  of 
man  coold  elevate  itself ;  this,  however,  was  not  suf- 
ficient for  Iambi  ichua ;  he  muat  have  a  theurgy,  or 
tbat  species  of  direct  communication  with  gods  and 
spirits,  which  takes  place,  not  from  man's  raising  him- 
self to  the  level  of  these  supernatural  intelligences, 
bat  because,  yielding  to  the  power  of  certain  formulas 
and  ceremonies,  they  are  compelled  to  descend  unto 
mortals  and  execute  their  commands.— We  have  no 
edition  of  the  entire  works  of  Iamblichus,  and  must 
therefore  consider  his  productions  separately.  1.  Life 
of  Pythagoras.  (Uepl  too  UvdayopiKOv  fiiov,  or,  as 
it  is  named  in  some  manuscripts,  Aoyoe  irpCrroe,  irepi 
r^cUvdayoptKr/r  aipeatur.  Book  First:  Of  the  Pyth- 
agorean  Sec/.)  It  was,  in  fact,  the  commencement  of 
a  work  in  ten  books.  Although  a  most  wretched  com- 
pilation, and  most  clumsily  put  together,  it  is  never- 
theless instructive,  from  the  information  it  affords  re- 
specting the  opinions  of  Pythagoras,  and  because  the 
sources  w  lie  nee  Iamblichus  and  Porphyry  drew  no 
longer  exist  for  us.  The  best  edition  of  this  work,  in- 
raiding  the  Ufa  of  Pythagoras  by  Porphyry,  and  that 
preserved  by  Plotinus,  is  Kiessling's,  Lips.,  1815,  2 
vols.  8vo — 2.  Second  Book,  Of  Pythagorean  expla- 
nations, including  an  exhortation  to  Philosophy.  (TTv- 
iajopttuv  viroftvnpaTuv  Xoyoc  devrepoe,  irtpiexuv 
rove  leporpeirTiKovc  Xoyovc  ele  filooooUav .)  This 
work  formed  a  continuation  of  the  preceding,  snd  is 
the  second  book  of  the  great  compilation  treating  of 
Pythagoras.  In  it  we  find  many  passages  from  Plato ; 
or,  rather,  one  third  of  the«work  is  made  up  of  extracts 
taken  from  the  dialogues  of  that  writer :  and  Iambli- 
chus has  reunited  them  with  so  little  skill  and  with  so 
much  negligence,  that  he  often  forgets  to  make  the 
necessary  changes  in  the  tenses  of  verbs,  in  order  to 
adapt  one  pasasge  to  another.  Sometimes  traces  of 
the  Platonic  dialogue  are  even  allowed  to  remain. 
The  most  interesting  part  is  the  last  chapter,  which 
gives  an  explanation  of  thirty-nine  symbols  of  Pythag- 
oras This  work  is  also  contained  in  Kiessling's  edi- 
tion of  the  life.— 3.  Of  common  Mathematical  Sci- 
ence (Tlept  KOtvne  ftaBijfutTiKvc  kmor^firjc),  or,  third 
book  of  the  great  work  on  the  philosophy  of  Pythago- 
ras. It  is  important,  by  reason  of  the  fragments  from 
th<?  ancient  Pythagoreans,  such  as  Philolaus  and  Ar- 
chytas,  which  it  contains.  These  fragments  are  writ- 
ten in  the  Doric  dialect,  which  furnishes  an  argument 
in  favoar  of  their  authenticity.  This  work,  of  which 
fragmenta  were  only  known  at  an  early  period,  was 
published  entire  for  the  first  time  by  Villotson,  in  his 
Anecdota  Grata,  vol.  3,  p.  188,  seqq.,  and  reprinted 
by  Friis,  with  a  translation,  at  Copenhagen,  1790, 4to. 
A  future  editor  will  find  various  readings,  from  a  man- 
utrript  of  Zeitx,  aa  given  by  Kiessling  in  his  edition  of 
the  life  of  Pythagoras. — 4.  On  the  Introduction  to  the 
A~Ukmttic  of  Sicomachus.  (Utpi  tt}(  fiiKOfia\ov 
iipttiftnTtaric  elooywy^c  )  We  have  only  one  edition 
of  this  work,  tint  of  Tennulius,  Davent ,  1667-8,  2 
tola.  4to.  Kiessling's  life  of  Pythagoras  contains 
eaanoscrtpt  readings  for  this  work  also. — 5.  Theology 


of  Numbers.  (Td  OeoXoyovfuva  rife  upiBfinriKin  i 
On  the  different  speculations  in  which  the  ancient  the- 
ological and  philosophical  writers  indulged  relative  to 
the  force  of  numbers.  This  work  does  not  bear  the 
name  of  Iamblichus  in  the  manuscripts,  but  Gale  (ad 
Iambi,  de  Myst.  JEgypt.,  n.  201)  and  Fabricius  (Bibl. 

vol.  5,  p.  639,  ed.  Harles.)  agree  in  ascritaag  it 
t.<  him.  It  is  certain  that  Iamblichus  wrote  a  work 
under  this  title,  which  made  the  sixth  book  of  bis  great 
compilation  respecting  Pythagoras.  Tbis  work  bas 
only  been  twice  printed,  once  at  Paris,  1643,  4tcs 
and  again  by  Wecbel,  at  Leipzig,  1817,  8vo,  with  the 
notes  of  Ast. — 6.  Porphyry  had  addressed  a  letter  to 
an  Egyptian  named  Anebo,  full  of  questions  relative 
to  the  nature  of  gods  and  demons.  We  have  an  an- 
swer to  this  epistle,  written  by  Abammon  Magiatcr 
('K6aufusv  AiduosaXoe) ;  and,  according  to  a  scholium 
found  in  many  manuscripts,  Proclus  declared  that  it 
wss  Iamblichus  who  disguised  himself  under  this  name. 
The  title  of  the  work  is  as  follows :  'Afaftpuvoe  Ai- 
daoKuXov  rzpbc  rip  Uop^vplov  itpbc  'Avcou  tmaro}jjv 
faroitptaic,  km  tCiv  tv  avry  anopnfidruv  Moeic,  i.  e., 
"Answer  of  Abammon  the  Master  to  the  letter  of 
Porphyry  addressed  to  Anebo,  and  the  solution  of  the 
questions  which  it  contained."  It  is  often,  however, 
cited  under  the  shorter  title  of  "  Mysteries  of  the  Egyp- 
tians." The  work  is  full  of  theurgic  and  extravagant 
ideas,  and  Egyptian  theology.  Meiners  thinks  that 
this  work  was  not  written  by  Iamblichus  ;  but  his  rea- 
sons for  this  opinion,  drawn  from  the  inequality  of  the 
style  and  the  contradictions  contained  in  the  work,  have 
been  refuted  by  Tennemann.  (Comment.  Soc.  Scient. 
Gbtting.,  vol.  4,  p.  59.  —  Tennemann,  Geseh,  drr 
Phil.,  vol.  6,  p.  248.)  There  is  only  one  complete 
edition  of  this  work,  by  Gale,  Oxen.,  1678,  fol. — lain 
blichua  wrote  also  a  work  on  idols  or  statues  (vipl 
'kyaXfidruv),  to  prove  that  idols  were  filled  with  tho 
presence  of  the  divinities  whom  they  represented. 
We  only  know  it  through  the  refutation  of  John  Philop- 
onus,  and  what  we  do  know  of  it  is  very  limited.  Ian- 
blichus  composed  also  a  treatise  on  the  soul  (»rfpi  V*- 
Xve),  of  which  Stobcus  has  preserved  very  copious 
extracts.  These  are  the  more  valuable,  as  Iamlli- 
cbue  gives  in  them  the  opinions  of  various  philosophets, 
without  troubling  us  with  his  own.    The  same  com- 

filer  has  preserved  »>cvcral  fragments  of  the  letters  of 
amblichtis.  (SckSll,  Hist.  Lit.  Sr.,  vol.  6,  p.  144,*e?ff.) 

IamIda,  certain  prophets  among  the  Greeks,  de- 
scended from  Iamus.  a  son  of  Apollo,  who  received 
the  gift  of  prophecy  from  his  father,  and  which  remain 
ed  among  his  posterity.    (Pausan.,  6,  2.) 

JanicClcm,  a  hill  of  Rome,  across  the  Tiber,  snd 
connected  with  the  city  by  means  of  the  Sublician 
bridge.  It  was  the  most  favourable  place  for  taking  a 
view  of  the  Roman  capital ;  and  from  its  sparkling 
sands  it  obtained  the  name  of  Mons  Aureus,  now  by 
corruption  Montorio.  There  was  an  ancient  tradition, 
that  Janus,  king  of  the  Aborigines,  contemporary  with 
Saturn,  who  then  inhabited  the  Capitbline  Hill,  found- 
ed a  city  opposite  to  the  residence  of  Saturn,  and, 
dying,  left  his  name  to  the  hill  on  which  he  had  built. 
( rirg.,  JEn.,  8,  356,  seqq. — Sere.,  ad  loe. )  The  Jani- 
culum  therefore  comprised  the  site  of  the  church  ol 
S.  Pielro  in  Montorio,  and  the  present  Corsint  gar- 
dens. As  Ancus  Marcius joined  it  to  the  Aventine  by 
a  bridge  and  a  wall,  lest  an  enemy  should  make  it  a 
citadel  for  attack,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the  first 
wall  would  enclose  the  bridge,  and  run  up  to  the  sum- 
mit, which  it  was  desirable  to  preserve  from  the  pos- 
session of  an  enemy ;  on  the  other  hand,  since  nothing 
more  was  to  be  effected  than  the  defence  of  the  city, 
it  ia  also  dcducible,  that  his  walls  would  only  enclose 
a  narrow  space  of  territory,  extending  from  near  the 
Pons  Sublicius,  or  Ponte  Orazio,  to  the  Montorio,  and 
descending  again  to  the  river  at  the  Ponte  Rotto ;  for 
the  island  did  not  exist  In  those  daya.    (Dion.  HaL 
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1,45.;  Such  •  circuit  of  will  would  at  once  defend 
the  passage  of  (he  Tiber,  and  cover  (be  three  impor- 
tant hiils  of  the  city. — The  aummit  of  the  Janiculum 
waa  aeen  from  the  Comitia,  and  also  from  the  place  of 
popular  aaserobliea  in  the  Campus  Martiua.  At  the 
earliest  period  of  the  republic,  when  the  Romans  were 
surrounded  by  foes,  and  feared  lest,  while  they  held 
these  assemblies,  the  enemy  might  come  upon  them 
unawares,  they  placed  some  of  their  citizens  upon  the 
Janiculum  to  guard  the  spot,  and  to  watch  for  the  safe- 
ty of  the  state ;  a  standard  waa  erected  upon  the  top 
of  the  hill,  and  the  removal  thereof  was  a  signal  for 
the  assembly  immediately  to  dissolve,  for  that  the  en- 
emy waa  near.  (Dio  Cassius,  37,  28.)  Thia  act, 
which  had  ita  origin  in  utility  to  the  commonwealth, 
afterward  dwindled  into  a  mere  ceremony ;  it  was, 
however,  made  subservient  to  the  designs  of  factious 
citizens  in  those  times  when  there  waa  no  danger 
to  the  city  but  from  its  intestine  discords ;  and  the 
taking  down  of  the  standard  on  the  Janiculum  more 
than  once  put  a  stop  to  public  proceedings  at  the  Co- 
mitia. (Burgess,  Topography  and  Antiquities  of 
Rome,  vol.  1,  p.  67,  seqq.) 

Janus,  an  aucicnt  Italian  deity,  usually  represented 
with  two  faces,  one  before  and  one  behind,  and  hence 
called  Bifrons  and  Biceps.  Sometimes  he  ia  repre- 
sented with  four  faces,  and  is  thence  denominated 
Quadrifrons.  Janus  waa  invoked  at  the  commence- 
ment of  most  actions ;  even  in  the  worship  of  the  other 
gods,  the  votary  began  by  offering  wino  and  incense 
to  him.  {(hid,  Fast.,  1,  171.)  The  first  month  in 
the  year  waa  named  after  him ;  and  under  the  title  of 
Matutinus  he  was  regarded  aa  the  opener  of  the  day. 
{Horat  .,  Serm.,  2,  6,  20,  seq.)  Hence  he  had  charge 
of  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  hence,  loo,  all  gates 
(janua)  on  earth  were  called  after  him,  and  supposed 
to  be  under  his  care.  In  this  way  some  explain  his 
double  visage,  because  every  door  looks  two  waya ; 
and  thus  he,  the  heavenly  porter,  can  watch  the  east 
and  wea*.  without  turning.  (Ovtd,  Fast.,  1,  140.)  His 
bur  visages,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  is  so  repre- 
sented, indicate  the  four  seasons  of  the  year. — 
His  temples  at  Home  were  numerous.  In  war  time, 
the  galea  of  the  principal  one,  that  of  Janus  Quirinus, 
wero  always  open  ;  in  peace  they  were  closed,  to  re- 
tain wars  within  (Ovid,  Fast.,  1,  124);  but  thoy 
were  shut  only  onco  between  the  reign  of  Numa  and 
thai  of  Augustus,  namely,  at  the  close  of  the  first  Panic 
war.  Augustus  closed  them  after  he  had  given  repose 
to  the  Roman  world.  The  temples  of  Janua  Quadri- 
frons  were  built  with  four  equal  sides,  each  side  con- 
taining a  door  and  three  windows.  The  four  doors 
were  emblematic  of  the  four  aeaaona  of  the  year,  while 
iho  three  windows  on  a  aide  represented  the  three 
months  in  each  seaaon.  Janus  waa  usually  represent- 
ed as  holding  a  key  in  hia  left  hand  and  a  staff  in  the 
other.  He  was  called  by  different  names,  auch  as 
Cvnsivias  (from  consero),  because  be  presided  over 

feneration  and  production ;  Quirinus,  because  presi- 
ing  over  war;  and  Ctusius  and  Fatukius  (from 
ctudo  and  paieo),  or  the  "abutter"  and  "opener," 
with  reference  to  his  having  charge  of  gatea. — After 
Enniua  had  introduced  Euhemerism  into  Rome,  Janus 
shared  the  fate  of  the  other  deities,  and  became  a 
mortal  king,  famed  for  his  uprightness,  and  dwelling 
in  the  Janiculum.  He  waa  said  to  have  received 
Saturn  when  the  latter  fled  to  Italy  ;  and  he  also  mar- 
ried his  own  sister  Camesa  or  Camasane.  (Macrob., 
Sat.,  1,  7. — Lydus,  de  Mens.,  4,  1. — Atkenaus,  15, 
p.  692.) — The  following  remarks,  though  in  part  anti- 
cipated, may  serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  my- 
thological history  of  Janus.  Janus  occupies  a  place 
among  the  first  class  of  Etrurian  divinities,  and  is  in 
many  reepects  identified  with  the  Tina  of  tbat  nation. 
[Varro,  ap.  August  in.  de  Civ.  Dei,  7,  10. — Proclus, 
Humn.  in  Hcc.  el  Janunt )  Hia  origin  is  to  be  traced 
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back  to  the  mythology  of  Indie.  Jaw  is,  with  bw  wita 
and  sister  Camasane,  half  fish  and  half,  human  being 
as  sometimes  represented,  can  only  be  explained  by  t 
comparison  with  the  avatars,  the  descents  or  incarna- 
tions of  the  Hindu  deities.  (Compare  the  incarnation 
of  Visbnou  in  a  fish,  and  the  legend  of  the  Babylonian 
Oannea  and  Syrian  Atergatis.)—  Viewed  in  another 
way,  the  name  Janus  or  Djanus  assimilates  itself 
very  closely  to  that  of  Diana.  These  two  appellations 
resolve  themselves  into  the  simple  form  l)ia,  or  the 
goddess  by  way  of  excellence ;  arid  thia  Dia  belongs 
in  common  to  the  religions  of  Samothrace  and  Attica.. 
She  is  tbe  Pelaagic  Ceres,  frequently  found  under  thia 
denomination  in  the  songs  of  tbe  Fratres  Areaies. 
(Marint,  Atti,  dec,  p.  23,  seqq. — Creuser,  ad  Ctc.  de 
N.  D.,  3,  22.) — While  the  Jupiter  of  Dodona  was  pen- 
etrating into  Italy  and  La  Hum,  with  hia  spouse  Dione 
(the  same  as  Jnno),  Dia-Diana  and  Janus  arrived,  by 
another  route,  in  Etrurie,  from  the  borders  of  Pontus 
and  the  isle  of  Samothrace.  From  this  view  of  the 
subject  it  would  appear,  that  Jupiter  and  Janus  were 
originally  distinct  from  each  other,  but  subsequently 
more  or  less  amalgamated.  The  system  of  JJodone 
and  that  of  Samothrace,  the  Latin  system  and  that  of 
the  Elm  nans,  baaed  on  ideas  mutually  analogous, 
united,  but  did  not  become  completely  blended,  with 
each  other.— On  tbe  soil  of  Italy  Janus  appears  at 
one  time  as  a  king  of  ancient  daya,  at  another  as  a 
hero  who  bad  rendered  his  name  conspicuous  by  great 
labours  and  by  religious  inatitutiona  (Arnob.,  adr. 
Gen.,  3,  p.  147. — JjytL,  de  Mens.,  p.  57,  ed.  Scheie  \ 
at  another,  again,  as  a  god  of  nature.  At  first  he  is 
called  tbe  Heavens,  according  to  tbe  Etrurian  doctrine. 
(Lyrf.,  ibid.,  p.  146,  ed.  Roelh.)  He  ia  the  year  per- 
sonified, and  his  symbols  contain  an  allusion  either  to 
the  number  of  tbe  months  or  to  tbat  of  tbe  daya  of  the 
year.  Tbe  month,  called  after  him  January,  formed 
from  the  lime  of  Numa.  the  commencement  of  tbe  re- 
ligious year  of  the  Romans  On  tbe  first  day  of  thn 
month  was  presented  to  Janua  what  was  called  the 
Janual,  an  offering  consisting  of  wine  and  fruits.  On 
this  same  day  the  image  of  the  god  was  crowned  with 
laurel,  tbe  consul  ascended  iu  solemn  procession  to 
the  Capitol,  and  small  presents  were  made  to  one  an- 
other by  friends.  By  virtue  of  hia  tide  of  god  of  na- 
ture, Janus  is  represented  as  holding  a  key  :  be  holds 
this  aa  the  god  who  presides  over  gates  and  openings. 
He  opens  the  course  of  tbe  year  in  the  heavens ;  and 
every  gate  upon  earth,  even  to  those  of  private  dwell- 
ings, ia  under  hie  superintending  care.  (Spanham, 
ad  Calltm.,  Hymn,  in  Cer.,  lb  — Lydus,  de  Mens.,  p. 
55,  144.)  Thia  attribute,  indeed,  ia  given  bun  in  a 
sense  of  a  more  or  leas  elevated  nature.  It  designates 
him  at  one  time  aa  the  genius  who  presides  over  the 
goods  of  the  year,  and  who  dispenses  them  to  mortals; 
who  holds  the  key  of  fertilizing  sources,  of  refreshing 
streams:  at  another  time  it  typifies  him  as  the  mas 
ter  and  sovereign  of  nature  in  general,  the  guardian 
of  the  whole  universe,  of  the  heaven,  the  earth,  and 
the  sea.  (Or.,  Fast.,  1, 117.)  Aa  holder  of  tbe  key, 
Janua  look  the  name  of  Clusius ;  aa  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  world,  be  ia  styled  Curiatius.  (Lyd.,  di 
Mens.,  p.  55,  144.)  Thus,  under  theso  and  similai 
points  of  view,  Janus  reveals  himself  to  us  as  exactly 
similar  to  the  gods  of  the  year  in  the  Egyptian,  Per- 
sian, and  Phoenician  mythologies.  Like  Osiris,  Sem- 
Heracles,  Dschemschid,  and  others,  he  represents  the 
year  personified  in  its  development  through  tbe  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  with  ita  exaltation  and  its  fall,  and 
with  all  tbe  plenitude  of  ita  gifts.  And  aa  tbe  career 
of  the  year  is  also  that  of  the  soula  which  traverse  in 
their  migrations  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac,  Janua, 
as  well  as  the  other  great  gods  of  nature,  becomes  tbe 
guide  of  souls.  Similar  in  every  respect  to  Osiris. 
Serapis,  he  is  called,  like  him,  tbe  Sun;  and  tbe  ge>  o* 
tbe  east,  as  well  as  tbat  of  tbe  west,  become*  a-  ones 
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ou  peculiar  care.  ( Luted,,  ap.  Lyd.,  p.  57.  Identi- 
fying Janus  with  the  Sun,  we  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prised at  finding  the  Moon  called  Jana  in  Varro.  (R. 
R.,  1,  37,  3,  of.  Schneid. — Compare  Scaliger,  de  vet. 
en*.  Rom.  in  Grstt.  Thes.,  8,  p.  311.)  In  like  man- 
ner, as  the  lunar  goddess  is  styled  DeivdJana  (Deina, 
Diana),  so  the  Salian  hymns  invoke  the  solar  god 
onder  the  name  of  Deiprs  Janos,  contracted  into  Di- 
wut  or  Djamts.  Nig'dius  (ap.  Macrob.,  Sat.,  I, 
f  )  says  expressly,  "  Apolancm  Janum  esse,  Dianam- 
jue  Janam,  apporita  a  litcra."  Buttmann,  regarding 
Janus  and  Jana  as  the, solar  and  lunar  deities  re- 
spectively, discovers  in  these  ancient  Iulian  appella- 
tions the  Zov  and  Zavu  of  the  Greeks,  or,  rather,  the 
ancient  and  originally  Oriental  name  of  the  Divinity, 
Jah,  Jao,  Jowl,  Jovis,  whence  Jam  or  Yum,  "  the 
lay."  (Mytkologus,  vol.  2,  p.  73.)— Janus  also  as- 
similates himself  to  the  Persian  Mithras,  and  becomes 
the  mediator  between  mortals  and  immortals.  He 
bears  the  prayers  of  men  to  the  feet  of  the  great  dei- 
ties. (Cants  Bassus,  ap.  Lyd.,  p.  57,  146.)  It  is 
in  reference  to  this  that  some  explain  his  double  vis- 
age, turned  at  one  and  the  same  time  towards  both 
heaven  and  earth.  Others,  however,  givo  to  the  rep- 
resentation of  Janus  with  two  faces  an  explanation 
purely  historical,  and  consider  it  as  alluding  either  to 
the  emigration  of  Saturn  or  Janus,  come  by  sea  from 
Greece  into  Italy  ;  or  to  the  settling  of  the  latter 
among  the  barbarous  nations  of  Italy,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  agriculture.  (Plut.,  Quasi,  Rom.,  22,  p. 
269,  vol.  2,  p.  100,  ed.  Wytt.—Serv.,  ad  Virg.,  JEn., 

1,  294  .  7,  607  ;  8,  357  —  Ov.,  Fast.,  1,  299.)  The 
national  tradition  of  the  Romans  referred  it  to  the  al- 
liance between  Romulus  and  Tatius  and  the  blending 
of  the  two  nations.    (Compare  Lansi,  Saggio,  vol 

2,  p.  94—EcJtkcl,  Doctr.  Vet.  Num.,  vol.  5,  p.  14, 
uqq  ) — Similar  figures  with  a  double  face  are  found 
on  medals  of  Etruria,  Syracuse,  and  Athens :  Cecrops, 
for  example,  was  so  represented.  It  is  certainly  most 
rational  to  suppose,  that  this  mode  of  representing  was 
purely  allegorical  in  every  case.  It  recalls  to  mind 
Uic  figures,  not  less  strange  and  significant,  of  the 
Hindoo  divinities:  Janus,  with  four  faces  (Quadri- 
frons. — Scrv.,  ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  8,  607 — Augustin.  de 
Cis.  Dei,  7,  4),  is  identical  in  sppcarance  with  the 
Brahma  of  India. — As  the  gods  who  preside  over  na- 
ture and  the  year,  in  the  Oriental  systems,  raise  them- 
selves to  the  higher  office  of  gods  of  time,  eternity, 
and  infinity,  so  also  it  seems  to  have  happened  with 
the  western  Janus.  He  is  called  the  inspector  of 
time,  and  then  Time  itself ;  in  a  cosmogonical  sense 
fie  passes  for  Chaos.  (Lyd.,  de  Mens.,  p.  57.)  Un- 
der these  two  points  of  view  he  is  distinct  from  Jupi- 
ter, the  supreme  ruler  end  the  universal  regulator  of 
tinners,  in  that  Janus  had  specialty  under  his  control 
the  bc£l  nning  and  the  end.  (Ctc,  de  N.  D.,  2,  27.) 
In  the  higher  doctrine,  however,  all  distinction  between 
the  two  disappears.  As  Clusius  or  bearer  of  the  key, 
Janos  was  the  monarch  of  the  universe,  and  Greece 
bad  no  divinity  that  could  be  at  all  compared  with  him. 
(Or.,  Fast.,  1,  90.)  In  the  solemn  ceremonies  and 
religious  songs  of  the  old  Romans,  be  figured  as  m- 
iugurator,  and  even  bore  the  name.  (Initiator. — Au- 
gust**, de  Civ.  Dei,  4,  11.)  At  the  festivals  of  the 
great  gods  he  had  tho  first  sacrifice  offered  to  him. 
(Ck.,  de  N.  D.,  2,  27.)  He  was  called  the  Father 
( Bnsson,  de  Formul.,  1,  p.  45. — Marini,  Atti,  2,  p. 
365),  and  the  Salii  invoked  him  in  their  hymns  as  trie 
god  of  gods.  ("  Deorum  Deus." — Macrob.,  Sat.,  1, 
9.  —Compare  Gulberlelh,  de  Saliis,  c.  20.)  This  god 
of  gods  they  named  also  Janes  or  Eon  us,  while  they 
themselves  assumed  the  name  of  Janes  or  Eani,  in 
accordance  with  the  ancient  ussge  which  so  often  as- 
similated the  priest*  to  their  divinities.  ( Vossius, 
hut.  Chat ,  4,  1,  7.)  Those  appellations,  Janes  and 
F.\»us,  remind  us  of  Cicero's  derivation  from  eundo,  i. 
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e.,  from  the  old  Greek  and  Latin  verb  io.  (JV*.  D.,  9 
27.)  The  Romans  also  invoked  Janus  when  they 
made  a  lustration  or  consecration  of  their  fields 
(Colo,  R.  R.,  p.  92,  ed.  Schneider.)— But  why  muUi 
ply  proofs  to  show  that  the  Etrurian  priesthood' con- 
ceived and  taught  its  dogmas  in  tho  true  spirit,  and 
under  the  very  forms  of  Oriental  mythology  1  In 
Etruria,  as  in  the  East,  a  series  of  gods  spring  from 
a  supreme  being,  and  are  reflected  in  their  turn  in  a 
dynasty  of  kings  or  chiefs,  their  children,  their  heirs, 
and  the  imitators  of  their  actions.  Janus,  the  first 
monarch,  founds  cities,  rears  ramparts,  erects  gates ; 
become  a  hero,  be  consecrates  sanctuaries,  institutes 
religious  worship,  fixes  the  sacred  year,  and  arranges 
all  civil  ordinances.  This  son  of  the  gods  is  no  less 
the  Sun  moving  through  his  annual  career,  opening 
with  his  powerful  key  the  reservoirs  of  the  empire  of 


waters,  giving  drink  to  men  and  animals,  drying  up 
the  earth,  and  ripening  tho  fruit  by  his  vivifying  rays, 
presiding  at  once  over  the  rising  and  setting,  and 
guarding  the  two  gates  of  heaven  as  the  chief  of  the 
army  of  the  stars. — He  was  invoked  also  in  war;  and 
when  the  gate  of  his  temple  on  earth  was  opened,  it 
was  the  signal  for  battles ;  when  closed,  it  became  the 
pledge  of  peace.  For  Janus  is  the  god  that  opens  the 
new  year  in  the  spring,  the  period  when  warlike  move- 
ments and  campaigns  begin:  it  is  he  that  opens  at 
this  season  the  career  of  combats,  to  which  he  sum  ■ 
mons  warriors,  snd  to  whom  he  becomes  a  guide  and 
an  example.  Hence  his  names  of  Patulcius  and  Clu 
sius.  He  is  tho  defender,  the  combatant  by  way  of 
excellence,  tho  great  Quirinus  (a  name  derived  from 
the  Sabine  word  curis,  "  a  spear"),  and  tho  senate 
could  find  no  appellation  more  glorious  to  bestow  on 
tho  valiant  Romulua  after  he  had  disappeared  from 
the  earth.  (Creuzer,  Svmbohk,  par  Guigniaut,  vol. 
3,  p.  430,  seqq.) — II.  In  the  Roman  forum,  by  the 
side  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  there  were  three  arches 
or  arcades  dedicated  to  Janus,  standing  at  some  dis- 
tance apart,  and  forming  by  their  line  of  direction  a 
kind  of  street  (for,  strictly  speaking,  there  were  m 
streets  in  the  forum).  The  central  one  of  these  arches 
was  the  usual  rendezvous  of  brokers  and  money-lend- 
ers, and  was  termed  medius  Janus,  while  the  othei 
two  were  denominated,  from  their  respective  positions, 
summus  Janus,  and  injvmus  or  imus  Janus.  (Herat., 
Serm.,  2,  3,  18.) 

IaPavrus,  a  son  of  Ccslus  and  Terra,  and  one  of  the 
Titans.  According  to  the  Tbeogony  (v.  507,  seq.),  he 
married  Clymene,  a  daughter  of  Oceanus,  by  whoa 
he  became  the  father  of  four  sons,  Atlas,  Mcncetrjs. 
Prometheus,  and  Epimetheus.  Some  authorities  made 
him  to  have  espoused  .rEthra  (Timttus,  ap.  Schd.  ad 
R.,  18,  486),  others  Asia,  others  again  Libya :  these 
last  two  refer  to  the  abodes  of  Prometheus  and  Atlaa. 
— We  find  Iapetua  frequently  joined  with  Kronus, 
apart,  as  it  were,  from  the  other  Titans;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that,  in  the  Tbeogony,  the  account 
of  Iapetua  and  his  progeny  immediately  aucceeds  thsf 
of  Saturn  and  the  gods  sprung  from  him.  These  cir 
cumstances,  combined  with  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
names  of  his  children,  lead  to  the  conclusion  of  Iape 
tus  being  intended  to  represent  the  origin  of  tin  human 
race.  Buttmann,  however,  sees  in  Iapetua  and  Janhet, 
not  a  son  of  Noah,  but  tho  Supreme  Being  himself  (Ja 
Jao,  and  pet,  petos,  pclor,  the  Sanscrit  pxter,  i.  e.,  pa 
ter,  "  father"),  and  identical  with  the  Zcvf  irsrrjp,  oi 
Jupiter,  of  the  western  nstions.  (Mythologm  *ol.  1, 
p.  224  ) 

Iapydks  or  Iapodks,  a  people  of  Illyricum,  ;»  the 
south  of  Istria,  whose  territory  would  appear,  from 
Virgil  (Georg.,  3,  474),  to  have  reached  at  one  tim* 
to  the  banks  of  the  river  Timavus.  They  occupied  an 
extent  of  coast  of  more  than  one  thousand  stadia,  from 
the  river  Arsia,  which  separated  them  from  the  Istri, 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Zara,  a  district  which  fonts 
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per.  ol  (be  present  Morlachia.  In  the  interior,  their 
territory  wu  spread  along  Mount  Albios,  which  forma 
the  extremity  of  the  great  Alpine  chain,  and  rises  to  a 
considerable  elevation.  On  the  other  side  of  this 
mountain  it  stretched  towards  the  Danube,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Pannonia.  The  Iapydes  were  a  people  of  war- 
like spirit,  and  were  not  reduced  until  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus. (Strab.,  316.— App.,  Illyr.,  18.)  Their  prin- 
cipal town  was  Metolum,  which  was  taken  by  that  em- 
oeror  after  an  obstinate  defence.  (App ,  lllyr.,  19.) 
iu  site  remains  at  present  unknown.  {Cramer's  Anc. 
Greece,  vol.  1.  p.  33.) 

IapyqIa,  a  division  of  Italy,  forming  what  is  called 
the  heel.  It  was  called  also  Messapia,  and  contained 
two  nations,  the  Calabri  on  the  northeast,  and  the  Sa- 
lentini  on  the  southwest  side.  The  name  of  Iapygia 
was  not  known  to  the  Romans,  except  as  an  appella- 
tion borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  to  whom  it  was  famil- 
iar. Among  the  many  traditions  current  with  the  lat- 
ter people  may  be  reckoned  their  derivation  of  this 
name  from  Iapyx,  the  son  of  Daedalus.  (Strab.,  279. 
— Plin.,  3,  11.)  This  story,  however,  belongs  rather 
to  fable  than  to  history.  We  have  no  positive  evidence 
regarding  the  origin  of  the  lapyges,  but  their  existence 
on  these  shores  prior  to  the  arrival  of  any  Grecian  col- 
ony is  recognised  by  the  earliest  writers  of  that  nation, 
auch  as  Herodotus  (7,  170)  and  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos 
(an.  Dion.  Hal.,  1,  22).  Thucydides  evidently  con- 
sidered them  as  barbarians  (7,  33),  as  well  as  Scylax. 
in  his  Periplus  (p.  5),  and  Pausaniaa  (10,  1);  and 
this,  in  fact,  is  the  idea  which  we  must  form  of  this 
people,  whether  we  look  upon  them  as  descended  from 
an  Umbrian,  Oscan,  or  Illyrian  race,  or  from  an  inter- 
mixture of  these  earliest  Italian  tribes. — Very  little  is 
known  of  the  languago  of  this  people ;  but,  from  a  cu- 
rious old  inscription  found  near  Otranto,  and  first  pub- 
lished by  Galateo,  in  his  history  of  Iapygia,  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Oscan.  (Lanzi, 
vol.  3,  p.  620.  —  Romanelli,  vol.  2,  p.  51.)  It  may 
also  be  noticed,  that  the  name  of  the  lapyges  appears 
in  one  of  the  Eugubian  tables  under  the  form  lapus- 
com ,  which  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  some  con- 
nexion once  existed  botween  this  people  and  the  Um- 
bri.  (Lanzi,  vol.  3,  p.  663.  —  Cramer't  Anc.  Italy, 
vol.  2,  p.  302.) 

Iapygick,  or  Saixintinum.  Pbomontobiqm  (Sal- 
hut,  ap.  Sen.  ad  ASn,,  3,  400),  a  famous  promontory  of 
Italy,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Iapygia,  now  Capo 
di  Leuca.  When  the  art  of  navigation  was  yet  in  its 
infancy,  this  great  headland  presented  a  conspicuous 
landmark  to  mariners  bound  from  the  ports  of  Greece 
to  Sicily,  of  which  they  always  availed  themselves. 
The  fleets  of  Athens,  after  having  circumnavigated  the 
Peloponnesus,  are  represented  on  this  passage  as  usu- 
ally making  for  Corcyra,  whence  they  steered  straight 
across  to  the  promontory,  and  then  coasted  along  the 
south  of  Italy  for  the  remainder  of  their  voyage. 
(Thueyd.,  6,  30.)  There  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been 
a  sort  of  haven  here,  capable  of  affording  shelter  to  ves- 
sels in  tempestuous  weather.  (TWyiT,6,44.)  Stra- 
bo  describes  this  promontory  as  defining,  together  with 
the  Ceraunian  Mountains,  the  line  of  separation  be- 
tween the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  Seas,  while  it  formed, 
with  the  opposite  Cape  of  I«acinium,  the  entrance  to 
the  Tarentine  Gulf;  the  distance,  in  both  case*  being 
700  stadia.    (Strab.,  281—  Cramer't  Anc.  Italy,  vol. 


t,  p.  315.) 


lApfoun  Tbu  Prokontbria,  three  capes  on  the 
coast  of  Magna  Gnecia,  to  the  south  of  the  Lacinian 
promontory.  They  are  now  called  Capo  delle  Cos- 
ielio,  Capo  Rizzuto,  and  Capo  delta  Nate.  (Cramer't 
Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  397  ) 

Iaptx,  I.  a  son  of  Datdalus,  who  was  fabled  to  have 
given  name  to  Iapygia  in  Lower  Italy.    (Cousult  re- 
marks under  the  article  Iapygia,)— II.  A  name  given 
•*  »hc  west-northwest  wind.    It  wai  so  called  from 
6!tf 


Iapygia,  in  Lower  Italy,  wliieh  country  lay  parity  ar 

the  line  of  ita  direction.  It  is  the  same  with  the  'Ap> 
yiarnc  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  the  moat  favourable 
wind  for  sailing  from  Brundiaium  towards  the  southern 
parts  of  Greece.    (Hor.,  Od ,  \,  3,  4.) 

Iarbas,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Garamantis,  king  at 
Gsstulia.    (Vid.  Dido.) 

I  abides,  a  patronymic  given  to  Palinurus,  as  de- 
scended from  a  person  of  the  na»:e  c  f  lasius.  ( Virg., 
<£».,5t  843.) 

IasIom  or  list's,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Elect ra,  vut> 
of  the  Allantidcs  (Hellanicus,  ap.  Schol.  ad  Od.,  5 
125),  while  others  made  him  a  son  of  Minos  or  Kratos 
and  the  nymph  Phronia.    (Schol.  ad  Od.,  L  c. — Schol 
ad  TheoerU.,  Id.,  3,  50.)    He  ia  said  to  have  had  by 
Ceres  a  son  named  Plutus  ( Wealth),  whereupon  Ju 
piter,  offended  at  the  connexion,  struck  the  raorta 
lover  with  his  thunder.    (Hom.T  Od,,  6,  125.)  He 
siod  makea  Crete  the  scene  of  this  event.    ( Theog. 
969.)   Iasion  ia  also  named  as  the  father  of  the  swift 
footed  Atalanta    (Vid.  AtalanU.)— We  have  here  ar 
agricultural  legend.    Iasion  is  made  the  offspring  ol 
torce  and  Prudence.    (Kpuroc  and  ♦pw/o.— Cren- 
zer,  Symbolik,  par  Gvignieut,  vol.  3,  p.  325.)  In 
other  w>rds,  strength,  or  courage  in  enduring  labour, 
and  prudence,  or  skill  in  the  application  of  that  strength, 
excite  the  instinctive  powers  of  the  earth,  causing  fam- 
ine to  disappear,  nourishing  the  human  race,  arid  ren- 
dering them  healthy  and  vigorous.    Hence  the  name 
of  Iasion,  "  he  that  taws"  (Tuopu)  from  evil.  (Com- 
pare remarks  under  the  article  Trophonius.) 

Iasis,  a  name  given  to  AtalanU,  daughter  of  Ia- 
sus. 

Jason,  I.  a  celebrated  hero,  son  of  Alcimede,  daugh- 
ter of  Pbylacus,  by  iEson,  the  son  of  Crethous.  and 
Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Salmoneus.  Tyro,  before  her 
union  with  Crctheus,  the  son  of  iEolus,  bad  two  sons, 
Peliaa  and  Neleus,  by  Neptune.  AZvm  was  kisg  of 
Iolcos,  but  waa  dethroned  by  Pelias.  The  latter  also 
sought  the  life  of  Jason;  and,  to  aave  him,  his  pa- 
rents gave  out  that  he  was  dead,  and,  meantime, 
conveyed  him  by  night  to  the  cave  of  the  centaur 
Chiron,  to  whose  care  they  committed  him.  (Apd- 
lod.,  1,  9,  16.— Apcdl.  Rh.,  1,  IQ.—Hygin,,  fab.,  12, 
13.)  An  oracle  had  told  Pelias  to  beware  of  the  "ont- 
sandaled  man,"  but  during  many  years  none  such  ap- 
peared to  diaturb  his  repose.  At  length,  when  Ja- 
son had  attained  tbo  age  of  twenty,  he  proceeded, 
unknown  to  Chiron,  to  Iolcos,  in  order  to  claim  the 
rights  of  his  family.  He  bore,  says  the  Thcban  po 
et,  two  spears;  he  wore  the  close-tilting  Magnesian 
dress,  and  a  pard  akin  to  throw  off  the  rain,  and  his 
long  unshorn  locks  waved  on  his  back.  In  his  jour- 
ney he  was  stopped  by  the  inundation  of  the  river 
Evenus  or  Enipeus,  over  which  he  was  carried  by  Ju- 
no, who  had  changed  herself  into  an  old  woman.  In 
crossing  the  stream  he  lost  one  of  his  sandals,  and 
on  his  arrival  at  Iolcos,  the  singularity  of  his  dress  and 
the  fairness  <jf  his  complexion  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  people,  and  drew  a  crowd  around  him  in  the  mar- 
ket-place. Pelias  came  to  see  him  with  the  rest,  and 
as  be  had  been  warned  by  the  oracle  to  beware  of  a 
man  who  should  appear  at  Iolcos  with  one  foot  bare 
and  the  other  shod,  the  appearance  of  Jason,  who  had 
lost  one  of  his  sandals,  alarmed  him.  Ho  asked  him 
who  he  was,  and  Jason  mildly  answered  his  question, 
telling  him  he  was  come  to  demand  the  kingcim  ol 
his  fathers.  He  then  went  into  the  house  of  h»  uerent 
j£son,  by  whom  be  was  joyfully  recognised.  On  the 
intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  Jason,  his  uncles  Pheres 
and  Amythaon,  with  their  sons  Admetus  and  Melam- 
pus,  hastened  to  Iolcos.  Five  days  they  feasted  and 
enjoyed  themselves ;  on  the  sixth  Jason  disclosed  to 
them  his  wishes,  and  went,  accompanied  by  them,  to 
the  dwelling  of  Pelias,  who  at  once  proposed  to  resign 
the  kingdom,  retainin-  the  herds  and  pastures,  at  I  he 
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Mme  time  stimulating  Jason  to  the  expedition  of  the 
golden  fleece.   KPinJ.,  Pyth.,  4,  193,  *eqq)—  Another 
account  is,  that  Pelias,  being  about  to  oficr  a  sacrifice 
on  the  seashore  to  his  father  Neptune,  invited  all  his 
subjects.    Jason,  who  was  ploughing  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Aniurus,  crossed  that  stream  to  come  to  it,  and 
in  so  doing  lost  ono  of  his  sandals.    It  is  said  that  Ju- 
no, out  of  enmity  to  Pelias,  who  had  neglected  to  sac- 
rifice to  her,  took  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  and  asked 
Tason  to  carry  ber  over,  which  caused  him  to  leave 
one  of  his  sandals  in  the  mud.    Her  object  was  to 
givo  occasion  for  Medea's  coming  to  Iolcos  and  de- 
stroying Pelias.    When  Pelias  perceived  Jason  with 
but  one  sandal,  he  saw  the  accomplishment  of  the  or- 
acle, and,  sending  for  him  next  day,  asked  him  what 
he  would  do,  if  be  had  the  power,  had  it  been  predict- 
ed to  him  that  be  should  be  slain  by  one  of  his  citizens. 
Jason  replied,  that  he  would  order  him  to  go  anil  fetch 
the  golden  fleece.   Pelias  took  him  at  his  worl,  and  im- 
posed the  task  upon  Jason  himself.    (Pkerecydes,  ap. 
Sckol.  ad  Pmd.,  Pyth.,  4,  133.) — An  account  of  the 
celebrated  expedition  which  Jason  in  consequence  un- 
dertook, will  be  found  under  a  different  article.   (  Vid. 
Argonauts.) — During  the  absence  of  Jason,  Pelias  had 
driven  the  father  and  mother  of  the  hero  to  self-de- 
struction, and  had  put  to  death  their  remaining  child. 
Desirous  of  revenge,  Jason,  after  he  bad  delivered  the 
fleece  to  Pelias,  entreated  Medea  to  exercise  her  art 
in  his  behalf.    He  sailed  with  his  companions  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  there  dedicated  the  Argo  to 
Neptune ;  and  Medea,  shortly  afterward,  ingratiated 
herself  with  the  daughters  of  Pelias,  and,  by  vaunting 
her  art  of  restoring  youth,  and  proving  it  by  cutting  up 
an  old  ram,  and  putting  the  pieces  into  a  pot,  whence 
issued  a  bleating  lamb,  she  persuaded  them  to  treat 
their  father  in  the  same  manner,  and  then  refused  to 
restore  him  to  youth.    Acastus,  son  of  Pelits,  there- 
upon drove  Jason  and  Medea  from  Iolcos,  and  they  re- 
tired to  Corinth,  where  they  lived  happily  for  ten  years, 
till  Jason,  wishing  to  marry  Glauco  or  Creusa,  the 
daughter  of  Crcon,  king  of  that  place,  put  away  Me- 
4ea.    The  Colchian  princess,  enraged  at  the  ingrati- 
tude of  her  husband,  sent  a  poisoned  robe  and  crown 
as  gifts  to  the  bride,  by  which  the  latter,  together  with 
ber  father  Creon,  miserably  perished.    Medea  then 
killed  ber  own  children,  mounted  a  chariot  drawn  by 
winged  serpents,  and  Ced  to  Athens,  where  she  mar- 
ried King  iEgeus,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  named  Mo- 
dus.   But,  being  detected  in  an  attempt  to  destroy 
Theseus,  she  flod  from  Athens  with  her  son.  Medus 
conquered  several  barbarous  tribes,  and  also  the  coun- 
try which  he  named  Media  after  himself,  and  finally 
fell  in  battle  against  the  Indians.    Medea,  returning 
unknown  to  Colchis,  found  that  her  father  iEetcs  had 
been  robbed  of  his  throne  by  her  brother  Perses.  She 
restored  bim,  and  deprived  the  usurper  of  life.— The 
narrative  here  given  is  taken  from  Apollodorus,  who 
seems  to  have  adhered  closely  to  the  versions  of  the 
legend  found  in  the  Attic  tragedians.    The  accounts 
of  others  will  now  be  stated.    Ir.  the  Thebgony,  Me- 
dea is  classed  with  tho  goddesses  who  honoured  mortal 
men  with  their  love.    Jason  made  her  his  spouse,  and 
sbc  bore  to  "  the  shepherd  of  the  people"  a  son  named 
Medus,   whom  Chiron  reared  in  the  mountains,  and 
"the  will  of  great  Jove  was  accomplished.''  (Theog., 
992,  seqq.)    It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  poet 
supposed  Jason  to  have  reigned  at  Iolcos  after  his  re- 
turn from  his  great  adventure. — According  to  the  poem 
t»f  the  Nostoi,  Medea  restored  JR%on  to  youth  (Arcum 
Eurip.,  Medea  - — Ovid,  Met*,  7,  159,  seqq.),  wnilo  Si- 
monides  and  Pherecydcs  say  that  she  effected  this 
change  in  Jason  himself  (Arg.  Eur..  Med.);  and  .Aes- 
chylus, that  sho  thus  renewed  the  Hyades,  the  nurses 
of  Bacchus,  and  their  husbands.    (Arg.  Eur.,  Med. — 
Ortd,  MeU  7,  894.  seqq.)— Jason  is  said  to  have  put 
an  and  to  his  life  after  tlx  tragic  fate  of  his  children ; 


or,  as  another  account  has  it,  when  the  Argo  was  fall 
ing  to  pieces  with  time,  Medea  persuaded  him  to  sleef 
under  the  prow,  and  it  fell  on  him  and  killed  him. 
(Arg.  Eurip.,  Med.)  Medea  herself,  we  are  told,  bo- 
came  the  bride  of  Achilles  in  the  Elysian  fields.  (76- 
ycut  et  Simonides,  ap.  Sckol.  ad  Apotl.  Rh.,  4,  81& 
— Keightley's  Mythology,  p.  307,  seqq. — For  remarks 
on  the  whole  Argonautic  legend,  consult  the  article 
Argonaut*.) — II.  A  tyrant  of  Thessaly,  born  at  Pbe- 
rae,  and  descended  from  one  of  tho  richest  and  most 
distinguished  families  of  that  city.  He  usurped  tho 
supreme  power  in  his  native  place  while  still  quite 
young,  about  375  B.C.  ;  reduced  nearly  all  Thessaly 
under  his  sway  ;  and  caused  himself  to  be  invested 
with  the  title  of  generalissimo,  which  soon  became,  in 
his  hands,  only  another  name  for  monarch  of  the  coun- 
try. The  success  which  attended  his  other  expedi- 
tions also,  against  the  Dolopes,  tho  Phocians,  6cc.  ; 
his  alliances  with  Athens,  Macedon,  and  Thebes ;  in 
fine,  his  rare  military  talents,  imboldened  him  to  think 
of  undertaking  some  enterprise  against  Persia ;  but, 
before  he  could  put  these  schemes  into  operation,  be 
was  assassinated  while  celebrating  some  public  games 
at  Phero,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign.  Jason  was  a 
popular  tyrant  among  his  immediate  subjects.  He  cul- 
tivated letters  and  the  oratorical  art,  and  was  intimate 
with  Isocrates,  and  Gorgias  of  Leontini.  He  had 
contracted  a  friendship  also  with  Timotheus,  the  son 
of  Conon,  and  went  himself  to  Athens  to  «a*'e  him 
from  a  capital  accusation.— III.  A  native  of  Cyienc, 
an  abridgment  of  a  work  of  whose,  on  the  exploits  ol 
the  Maccabees,  is  given  in  the  second  section  of  the 
book  of  Maccabees.  St.  Augustine  speaks  of  this 
abridgment  as  of  a  work  which  the  Church  had  placed 
in  the  Canon,  by  reason  of  the  histories  of  the  martyrs 
which  it  contains.  St.  Jerome,  however,  saya  the 
contrary.  The  councils  of  Carthage  in  397,  and  ol 
Trent,  have  declared  it  canonical.  (Scholl,  Hist.  Lit. 
Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  431.) — IV.  A  native  of  Argos,  who 
flourished  during  the  second  century.  He  wrote  a 
work  on  Greece,  in  four  books,  comprehending  the 
earlier  times  of  the  nation,  the  wars  against  the  Per- 
sians, the  exploits  of  Alexander,  the  actions  of  Antip 
ater,  and  ending  with  the  capture  of  Athens.  He  com- 
posed also  a  treatise  on  the  Temples  (or,  as  others  ren- 
der it,  Sacrifices)  of  Alexander,  Tlepl  t£h>  'hXtfavipo* 
(SchSU,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  172.— Vow  , 
Hut.  Gr.,  1,  10,  p.  62.— Atkentri  Op.,  ed.  Sckweigh., 
vol.  9,  p.  136,  Jnd.  Auct.) — V.  A  Rhodian,  grandson 
of  Posidonius,  who  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  th* 
Stoic  school  of  his  native  ialand.  His  works  have  not 
reached  us. 

IasokIom  Pkomontoriom,  a  promontory  of  Pontus, 
northeast  of  Polcmonium.  It  was  so  called  from  the 
ship  Argo  having  anchored  in  its  vicinity.  (Xen., 
Anab  ,  6,  2,  1 .)  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Strabo  (548), 
and  it  preserves  evident  vestiges  of  the  ancient  appel- 
lation in  that  of  Iasoun.  (Cratner,s  Asia  Mtnor, 
vol.  1,  p.  273.) 

Iassiccs  Sinus,  a  gulf  of  Caria,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  city  of  Iassus,  situate  at  its  head.  It  is  now 
called  Assem-Kalessi.    ( Thueyd. ,  8, 26. ) 

Iassus,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  situate  on  a  smalt 
island  very  near  the  coast  of  Caria,  and  giving  to  the 
adjacent  bay  tho  name  of  Sinus  Iassicus.  It  was  a 
rich  and  flourishing  city,  and  the  inhabitants  wen 
chiefly  occupied  with  fisheries  along  the  adjacent 
coasts.  It  is  now  in  ruins,  though  many  ventiges  re 
main  of  it.  The  name  of  the  place  is  Astern  (Plin. 
5,  28  — Lie.,  32,  33  ;  37,  17.) 

Iaxaxtbs,  a  large  river  of  Asia,  rising  in  the  chain 
of  Mona  Imaus,  and  flowing  into  the  Sea  of  Aral,  after 
a  course  of  1682  English  miles.  It  is  now  the  Sir,  ot 
Sir  Darjak.  Ptolemy  makes  it  flow  into  the  Caspian, 
as  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  existence  of  the  Set 
of  Aral.    Herodotus,  long  before,  had  called  the  Uf 
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arte*  by  the  name  of  A  rexes,  and  confounded  it  with 
the  Oxus  (1, 804,  teqq.).  Renncll,  after  quoting  the 
passage  just  referred  to,  remarks  as  follows  :  "  In 
this  description  the  laxartes  and  Oxns  appear  to  be 
confounded  together  (Herodotus  had  perhaps  beard 
certain  particulars  of  both  rivers,  but  might  refer  them 
to  one  only),  for  there  are  circumstances  thai  may  be 
applied  to  each  respectively,  although  most  of  them 
ire  applicable  only  to  the  former.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  Herodotus  mentions  only  one  large  river  in  this 
part  of  the  empire  of  Cyrus  ;  that  is,  the  river  which 
separates  it  from  the  Massagele,  and  which  was  un- 
doubtedly the  laxartes ;  for  there  is  no  question  that 
Sogdia  was  included  in  the  empire  of  Cyrus,  and  it  lay 
between  the  Oxus  and  laxartes.  The  Oxus,  there* 
fore,  has  no  distinct  place  in  the  geography  of  our 
author,  although  a  river  of  much  greatei  bulk  and  im- 
portance than  the  laxartes.  But  that  tho  Oxus  was  in- 
tended, when  he  says  that  the  larger  stream  continued 
its  even  course  to  the  Caspian,  appears  probable ;  al- 
though the  numerous  branches  that  fonned  the  large 
islands,  and  were  afterward  lost  in  bogs  and  marshes, 
agrees  rather  with  the  description  of  tho  Aral  lake, 
and  lower  part  of  the  Sir."  (Geography  of  Herod- 
otus, vol.  1,  p.  270,  teqq  ,  ed.  1830  )— With  regard  to 
the  tribe  of  the  laxartv,  and  the  origin  of  the  name 
laxartes, the  same  writer  observes  as  follows:  "  Ptol- 
emy mentions  the  Iaxarls  :  placing  them  along  the 
northern  bank  of  the  laxartes,  throughout  the  lower 
half  of  its  course.  These,  consequently,  occupy  the 
place  of  the  Massage  is?  of  Herodotus  and  A  man,  and 
of  the  Sacai  of  Strabo.  Ptolemy  may  possibly  have 
named  them  arbitrarily  ;  but  as  there  is  a  remnant  of 
a  tribe  named  Sartc*,  now  existing  between  the  Oxus 
and  laxartes,  and  which  are  reported  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  coantrv,  it  is 
possible  that  this  was  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Massa- 
geim  or  Sacs  ;  while  Iaxartas  may  have  been  the  true 
name  is  the  country  itself,  and  very  probably  gave 
name  to  the  river  laxartes  at  that  period ;  of  which 
Sir  and  Sirt,  which  arc  in  use  at  present,  may  be  the 
remains.  Ammianus  speaks  of  the  Iaxarte  as  a  tribe, 
and  of  good  account,  in  lib.  xxiii."  (Geogr.  of  He- 
rod., vol.  2,  p.  295,  teqq.) — It  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Alexander  were  guilty 
of  an  error  in  confounding  this  river  with  the  Tana  is 
Klaproth,  however,  shows  that  the  name  Tana  is  was 
common  to  both  the  laxartes  and  the  modern  Don,  a 
people  of  the  same  race  occupying  at  that  lime  the 
banks  of  both  streams,  and  using  for  both  an  appella- 
tion, the  root  of  which  (dan,  tan,  or  don)  has  a  gener- 
al reference  to  water.  (Consult  remarks  under  the 
article  Tanaia  —  Klaprolk,  Tableaux  Hisloriquei  de 
VAtie,  p.  181.) 

Iazfoze,  a  people  of  Scythia.  Of  these  there  were 
the  lazyges  Manilas,  who  occupied  the  northern  coast 
of  the  Palus  Mvotis  ;  the  Iazygcs  Meianastaj  (Plot., 
—Compare  Cetlartus,  Geogr.',  vol.  2,  p.  83),  who  in- 
habited the  angular  territory  formed  by  the  Tibiscus, 
the  Danube,  and  Dacia ;  they  lived  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dacia,  and  are  called  by  Pliny  Sarmates.    The  lazy- 

Es  Basilii,  or  Royal  (Ovid,  Ep  ex.  Pont.,  1,  2,  79  — 
.,  Trial..  2,  191),  were  a  people  of  Sarmatis,  joined 
by  Strabo  to  the  lazyges  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxinc, 
between  the  Tyres  and  the  Borysthcnes.  Ptolemy 
speaks  only  of  the  Metanastas,  who  were  probably  the 
most  considerable  of  the  three.  The  territory  of  this 
latter  people  was,  towards  the  decline  of  the' empire, 
occupied  by  the  Vandals,  and  afterward  became  a 
part  of  the  empire  of  the  Goths.  About  the  year  350 
they  were  expelled  by  the  Huns.  It  has  since  formed 
a  tX&t  of  Hungary,  and  of  the  Bannat  of  Tcmeawar. 
According  to  some  writers,  the  Iazygcs  were  the  an- 
cestors of  the  latwingea,  whom  the  Polish  authors 
sail  also  Follexum.  (Balbi,  Introduction  a  VAtlaa 
Ethnog*  ,  Ac  ,  vol.  1,  p.  189.) 


IubIs,  I.  a  country  of  Asia,  boundol  on  the  west 
by  Colchis,  on  the  north  by  Mount  Caucasus,  on  the 
east  by  Albania,  and  on  the  south  by  Armenia.  I 
answers  now  to  Imeriti,  Georgia,  the  country  of  the 
Guriana,  dec.  The  name  of  Imeriti  is  an  evident  der- 
ivation from  the  ancient  one.  The  Cyrus,  or  Kur, 
flowed  through  Iberia.  Ptolemy  enumerates  several 
towns  of  this  country,  such  as  Agtuna,  Vasssda,  Va 
rica,  dec.  The  Iberians  were  allies  of  Mithradates, 
and  were  therefore  attacked  by  Pom  per,  who  de- 
feated them  in  a  great  battle,  and  took  many  pris- 
oners. Plutarch  makes  the  number  of  slain  to  have 
been  not  less  than  nine  thousand,  and  that  of  the 
prisoners  ten  thousand.  (Pi/.  Pomp.)  The  same 
writer  states,  that  the  Iberians  had  never  been  s object 
to  the  Medos  or  to  the  Persians ;  they  had  escaped 
even  the  Macedonian  yoke,  because  Alexander  was 
obliged  to  quit  Hyrcania  in  haste.  (Plin.,  6,  4. — Id., 
10, 3.— Strab.,  499.— Plot.,  5,  1 1 .— Socrat ,  Hut .,  1, 
26. — Sosom.,  2,  7.) — II.  One  of  the  ancient  names  ol 
Spain,  derived  from  the  river  Iberus.  Consult  re 
marks  under  the  article  Hispania. 

Ibkbi,  a  powerful  nation  of  Spain,  situate  along  the 


mingling  \> 
.  (Consult 


t  remarks  under  the  article 


Iberus,  and  who,  mingling  with  Celtic  tribes,  took  the 
name  of  Celt 
Hispania.) 

Ibkbus,  I.  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Spain.  P. 
rises  in  what  was  once  tho  country  of  the  Cantabn, 
from  the  ancient  Pons  Iberus,  in  the  valley  of  Reynosa, 
near  the  town  of  Juliobriga,  and  flows  with  a  sooth- 
eastern  course  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  a  little 
distance  above  the  Tenebrium  Promontorium,  pass- 
ing, not  far  from  its  mouth,  the  city  of  Derlosa,  now 
Torlota.  The  chain  of  Mons  Idubeda,  by  which  it 
runs  for  a  great  part  of  its  course,  prevents  it  from 
taking  a  western  course  along  with  the  other  rivers  o. 
Spain.  It  is  now  the  Ebro,  and  is  in  general 
rapid  and  unfit  for  navigation,  being  full  of  rocks  . 
shoals,  and  hence  the  Spanish  government  have  beer 
compelled  to  cut  a  canal  parallel  to  the  river  from  Tat- 
dels  to  Sastaga,  The  deposites  which  the  river  carries 
to  the  Mediterranean  have  formed  a  considerable  delu 
at  its  embouchure,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  cut  a 
canal,  in  order  that  vessels  may  ascend  to  the  small 
town  of  Ampoata,  below  Torlosa.  (Malte-Brun,\o\. 
8,  p.  10,  Am.  ed.)  This  river  was  made  the  boundary 
between  the  Carthaginian  and  Roman  possessions  in 
Spain  after  the  close  of  the  first  Punic  war.  (Lu- 
can,  4,  335  —  Plin  ,  3,  3  —  Mela.  2,6  —Lip.,  21,  5.) 
— H.  A  river  of  Iberia  in  Asis,  flowing  from  Mount 
Caucasus  into  the  Cyrus,  probably  the  modem  lora. 

Ibis,  a  lost  poem  of  the  poet  Callimachus,  in  which 
he  bitterly  satirizes  the  ingratitude  of  his  pupil  the  poet 
Apollonius.  (Vid.  Callimachus.)  Ovid  also  wrote  a 
poem  under  the  same  title,  in  imitation  of  Callimachus. 
This  latter  has  come  down  to  us,  and  is  thought  to  be 
directed  Bgainat  Hyginus,  a  false  friend  of  the  poet's 
(Vid  Ovidius.) 

let  cos,  aa  lyric  poet,  a  native  of  Rhegium,  who 
flourished  about  B.C.  528.  Rhegium  was  peopled 
partly  by  lonians  from  Chalets,  partly  by  Dorians  from 
the  Peloponnesus,  the  latter  of  whom  were  a  supertoi 
class.  The  peculiar  dialect  formed  in  Rhegium  had 
some  influence  on  the  poems  of  Ibycu^altbough  these 
were  in  general  written  in  an  epic  dialect  with  a  Doric 
tinge,  like  the  poems  of  Stesichorus.  Ibycus  was  • 
wandering  poet,  as  is  intimated  by  the  story  cf  his 
death,  which  will  be  given  below ;  but  his  travels  were 
not,  liky  those  of  Stesichorus,  confined  to  Sicily.  Ho 
passed  a  part  of  his  time  in  Samos  with  Polycretes, 
whence  the  flourishing  period  of  this  bard  may  be 
fixed  as  we  have  already  given  it.  In  consequence 
of  «ho  peculiar  style  of  poetry  which  was  admired  at 
the  court  of  Polycrates,  Ibycus  could  not  here  compose 
solemn  hymns  to  the  gods,  but  had  to  accommodate 
his  Dor  sn  cithara,  as  he  was  bctt  able,  to  the  sira/m 
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it  A  nacre  on.  Accordingly,  it  is  probable  tbat  ihe 
poetry  of  Ibycua  waa  first  turned  mainly  to  erotic  sub- 
ject* during  bia  residence  in  the  court  of  tbe  tyrant  of 
Samoa ;  and  that  hia  glowing  love-songs,  which  formed 
bis  chief  title  to  fame  in  antiquity,  were  composed  at 
ihta>  period.  But  tbat  the  poetical  atyle  of  Ibycua  re- 
sembled  tbat  of  Stesichorus,  is  proved  by  tbe  fact,  that 
the  ancient  critics  often  doubted  to  which  of  the  two 
a  particular  idea  or  expression  belonged.  (Compare 
Atkenams.  4,  p.  ITS,  4  —Schol.  Yen.  ad  II.,  24,  259. 
— Htsych.,  s.  >.  {ipvoX'iKTai.  —  Sehol.  ad  Aristoph. 
/»?.,  1302.— Sckol.  Vratislav.  ad  Pind.,  01.  9,  128. 
—Elymol.  Gud.,  s.  t.  firepirvoc,  p.  98,  31.)  The 
metres  of  Ibycua  slao  resemble  those  of  Stesichorus, 
being  in  general  dactylic  series,  connected  together 
into  verses  of  different  lengths,  but  sometimes  so  long 
that  they  are  to  be  called  systems  rather  than  verses. 
Besides  these,  Ibycus  frequently  need  logacedic  verses 
of  a  soft  or  languid  character ;  and,  in  general,  his 
rhythms  are  less  stately  and  dignified,  and  more  auited 
to  the  expression  of  passion,  than  those  of  Stesicho- 
rus. Hence  the  effeminate  poet  Agathon  is  repre- 
sented by  Aristophanes  as  appealing  to  Ibycus  with 
Anacreon  and  A  leas  us,  who  bad  made  music  more 
s  veet,  and  had  worn  many-coloured  fillets  (in  the  Ori- 
ental faahion),  and  led  the  Ionic  dance.  The  subjects 
of  the  poems  of  Ibycua  appear  also  to  have  bad  a 
strong  affinity  with  those  of  Stesichorus  ;  and  so  many 
particular  accounts  of  mythological  stories,  especially 
relating  to  the  heroic  period,  are  cited  from  his  poems, 
:bal  it  seems  aa  if  be  too  had  written  long  poems  on 
the  Trojan  war,  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  and 
other  similar  subjects.  Tbe  erotic  poetry,  however, 
of  Ibycus  is  moat  celebrated,  and  those  productions 
breathed  a  fervour  of  passion  far  exceeding  that  ex- 
pressed in  any  similar  pieces  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  Grecian  literature.  The  death  of  the  poet 
is  said  to  have  been  as  follows:  he  was  assailed  and 
murdered  by  robbers,  and  at  the  moment  of  hia  death, 
be  implored  some  cranes  that  were  flying  over  head 
to  avenge  his  fate.  Some  time  after,  as  the  murder- 
ers were  in  the  market-place,  one  of  them  observed 
some  cranes  in  the  air,  and  remarked  to  his  com- 
panions, at  'Hveov  Ixdixoi  nipetotv'.  "Here  are 
the  avenger*  of  Ibycus  !"  Theso  words  and  the  re- 
cent murder  of  Ibycus  excited  suspicion  ;  the  assas- 
sins were  seized,  and.  being  put  to  the  torture,  con- 
fessed their  guilt.    (Miiller,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p  205, 

«?*•> 

IcabIa,  an  island  of  the  .£gean,  near  Samos,  and, 
according  to  Strabo,  eighty  stadia  due  west  from  Am- 
pelos.  tbe  western  promontory  of  the  latter.  Pliny 
(4,  IS)  makes  tbe  distance  greater,  but  he  probably 
measures  from  tbe  harbour  at  the  western  extremity. 
Mythology  dedueed  the  name  of  this  island  from  lea- 
rns, son  of  Dedalus,  whose  body  was  washed  upon  its 
shores  after  the  unfortunate  termination  of  hia  flight. 
Bocbart,  however,  inclines  towards  a  Phoenician  der- 
ivation, and  assigns,  as  the  etymology  of # the  name, 
I-cmure,  i.  e,  "  insula  piscium,"  the  island  of  fish.  In 
support  of  thia  explanation,  be  refers  to  Athcneus 
(I,  24),  Stephanos  Byzantinus,  and  others,  according 
to  whom  one  of  the  early  Greek  names  of  the  island 
was  Ichihyocssa  ('l\0voeooa),  i.e.,  "abounding  in 
fish."  (Geogr.  Sacr ,  ],6,sub  Jin.)— Icaria  was  of 
small  extent,  being  long  but  narrow.  In  Strabo 's 
rixna  it  waa  thinly  inhabited,  and  tbe  Samians  used  it 
principally  for  the  pasturage  of  their  cattle.  Tbe  mod- 
ern nime  is  Nicosia.  Tbe  island  at  the  present  day 
m  said  to  abound  in  timber,  but  to  be  otherwise  steril ; 
and  to  be  inhabited  by  a  few  Grecka,  very  poor,  and 
very  proud  of  their  pretended  descent  from  the  impe- 
rial line  of  Constantino.  (Georgirenes,  Deserip.  de 
Samos,  Nicaria,  eke,  p.  304.) 

Icabib  and  Icabiotis,  a  name  given  to  Penelope, 
as  daughter  of  Icarius. 


IcakIum  Mask,  a  part  of  the  .Cgean  Sea  near  thr 
islands  of  Mycouus  and  Gyarua.    The  ancient  my 
thologista  deduce  the  name  from  Icarus,  who  fell  into 
it  and  waa  drowned.    But  compare  remarks  under  the 
article  Icaria. 

Icabids,  I.  an  Athenian,  father  of  Erigone.  Hav- 
ing been  taught  by  Bacchus  the  culture  of  the  vine, 
be  gave  some  of  the  juice  of  tbe  grape  to  certain  shep- 
herds, who,  thinking  themselves  poisoned,  killed  him 
When  they  came  to  their  senses  they  buried  him ;  'and 
his  daughter  Erigone,  being  shown  the  spot  by  his 
faithful  dog  Mara,  hung  herself  through  grief.  'Apvl- 
lod.,  3,  14,  7.—  Hygin.,  fab.,  130.)  Icarius  was  fa- 
bled to  have  been  changed  after  death  into  the  con- 
stellation Bootes,  Erigone  into  Virgo,  while  Mara  be- 
came the  star  Canis.  (Kid.  Erigone.) — II.  A  son  o' 
CEbalua  of  Lacedcmon.  He  gave  hia  daughter  Pe- 
nelope in  marriage  to  Ulysses,  king  of  Ithaca,  but  be 
was  so  tenderly  attached  to  her  that  be  wished  her 
husband  to  settle  at  Laced  a;  mo  n.  Ulysses  refused ; 
and  when  be  saw  tbe  earnest  petitions  of  Icarius,  be 
told  Penelope,  as  they  were  going  to  embark,  that  she 
might  choose  freely  either  to  follow  him  to  Ithaca  or 
to  remain  with  her  father.  Penelope  blushed  in  si- 
lence, and  covered  her  head  with  her  veil.  Icarius, 
upon  this,  permitted  his  daughter  to  go  to  Ithaca,  and 
immediately  erected  a  temple  to  the  goddess  of  mod 
eaty,  on  tho  spot  where  Penelope  had  covered  hci 
blushes  with  hor  veil. 

Icabcs,  a  son  of  Dcdalua,  who,  with  his  father,  fled 
with  wings  from  Crete  to  escape  the  resentment  of 
Minos.  His  flight  being  too  high  proved  fatal  to  him  ; 
for  the  sun  melted  the  wax  which  cemented  hia  wing?, 
and  he  fell  into  that  part  of  the  ^Egean  Sea  which  waa 
called  after  his  name.  ( Vtd.  Icanura  Mare  ;  and  con- 
sult also  remarks  under  the  article  Dedalus.) 

IcB.fi,  a  people  of  Britain,  north  of  the  Trinobantes. 
'  They  inhabited,  what  answers  now  to  the  counties  of 
Suffolk.  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  and  Huntingdon.  This 
nation  is  called  by  several  different  names,  as  Simeni 
by  Ptolemy,  Cenimagni  by  Caesar,  dec.  They  at  first 
submitted  to  the  Roman  power,  bat  afterward  revolt- 
ing in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  were  defeated  in  a  great 
battle  by  Ostorius  Scapula,  the  second  Roman  govern- 
or of  Britain,  A.D.  60,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  sub- 
jection. They  again  revolted  under  the  command  of 
the  famoua  Boadicea,  bat  were  entirely  defeated  with 
great  slaughter  by  Suetonius  P*ulinue,  A.D.  61,  and 
totally  subjugated.  Their  capital  waa  Vents  Icenorum, 
now  Caister,  about  three  miles  from  Norwich.  (Ta- 
cit., 12,  31.— Cos  ,  B.  G.,  5,  ll.  —  Cellarii,  Geogr. 
Ant.,  vol.  2.  p.  339.) 

Iohnjb,  I.  a  town  of  Macedonia,  placed  by  Herodo- 
tus in  Botiaa,  and  situated  probably  at  tbe  mouth  of 
the  Lodias.  (Herod.,  7,  123. — Compare  Mela,  2,  3. 
—Plin.,  4,  10.)  From  other  authors,  cited  by  Ste- 
phanus,  it  appears  tbat  tbe  name  was  sometimes  writ- 
ten Achne. — II.  A  city  of  Theasaly,  near  Phyllus,  and 
in  the  district  of  Phthiotis.  The  goddess  Themis  was 
especially  revered  here.  (Strab.,  AZ&.—Hom.,  Hymn, 
in  ApoU  ,  94.) 

Ichnosa,  an  ancient  name  of  Sardinia,  which  it  re- 
ceived from  its  likeness  to  a  human  foot.  Tjiowto, 
from  Ix^oc,  vestigium.  (Pavsan.,  10,  17. — Plin  ,  3, 
7.—SU.  Ital.,  12,  881.)  It  was  also  called  Sandalio- 
tis,  from  ita  resemblance  to  a  sandal  (aavdi&.iov).  Rit- 
ter,  however,  indulges  in  some  very  learned  and  curi- 
ous speculations  to  provo  tbat  the  name  Ichnuaa  refers, 
not  to  tbe  shape  of  tbe  island,  but  to  the  establishment 
in  it,  at  an  early  period,  of  the  religion  of  the  Snn. 
And,  in  support  of  this  position,  be  avails  himself  very 
skilfully  of  the  various  accounts  of  the  prints  of  human 
footsteps  as  found  in  different  parts  of  the  ancienl 
world.   (Vorhalle,  p.  361,  seqq.) 

IcHTttTOPHlot,  a  name  given  by  tbe  Greek  geogra- 
pher* to  oeveral  tribes  of  barbaria'na  in  different  parti 
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«f  the  ancient  world,  and  which  indicates  a  people 
"  living  on  fish."  I.  A  people  of  Gedrosia,  on  the 
coast  or  the  Marc  Erythreum.  (Plin.,  6, 23. — Arrian, 
6,  Id.,  Ind,  26.)— II.  A  people  in  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  Arabia  Felix,  along  the  coast  of  the  Sinus 
Persicus. — III.  A  people  of  Trogloditica,  according  to 
Strabo,  southwest  of  the  island  Tapozos ;  probably 
near  the  straits  of  Dire,  or  Bab-el- Mandcb.  Accord- 
ing^ the  Peutinger  Table,  they  dwelt  between  Albus 
Portus  and  Berenice. 

Icitwtiphaooium  Sixtrs,  a  bay  on  the  northeast- 
em  coast  if  Arabia  Felix. 

Iconic*,  a  very  ancient  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
during  the  Persian  dominion  the  easternmost  city  of 
Phrygia.  [Xtn,  Anaf>.,  1,  2.)  At  a  later  period  it 
became  and  continued  the  capital  of  Lycaonia.  It  was 
never  a  very  important  place  :  Strsbo  (568)  calls  it  a 
ToA/yvtor,  "  small  city."  Pliny,  it  is  true,  gives  it 
the  appellation  of  urbs  eeUberrima,  but  this  merely  re- 
fers to  its  being  the  head  of  a  tetrarchy  of  fourteen 
cities.  (Plin.,  5,  27.)  Strabo  praises  the  activity  of 
the  inhabitants  and  the  fruitfulness  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  Greeks,  according  to  their  wonted  cus- 
tom, brought  their  own  mythology  to  besr  on  the  name 
of  this  place,  without  at  all  caring  for  the  fact  that  the 
city  was  called  Iconium  long  before  any  of  their  nation 
had  penetrated  into  inner  Asia.  They  deduced  the 
appellation  from  tiKoviov  ("  a  small  image"),  and  then 
no  difficulty  presented  itself  as  to  tho  mode  of  explain- 
ing it.  According  to  some,  Prometheus  and  Minerva 
were  ordered  by  Jupiter,  in  order  to  replenish  the  earth 
after  the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  to  make  human  forms 
of  clay,  snd  to  inspire  them  with  the  breath  of  life  by 
calling  in  the  aid  of  tho  winds.  The  scene  of  this  was 
the  vicinity  of  Iconium,  whence  the  place  received  its 
name.  (Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  'Uoviov.)  This  etymolo- 
gy, however,  had  but  few  supporters ;  another  and  a 
more  popular  one  prevailed,  though  of  Inter  date  than 
the  former,  since  Strabo  and  his  contemporaries  knew 
nothing  of  it.  According  to  this  last,  Perseus  here 
raised  a  column  with  an  image  of  Modusa  upon  it,  and 
hence  the  name  of  the  place.  (Eustath.,  Schol.  in 
Dwnyt.  Peritg.,  v.  856.)  When  Constantino  the 
Great  found  statues  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda  at 
Iconium,  and  caused  them  to  be  transported  to  Con- 
stantinople, this  discovery  only  served  to  confirm  the 
previous  tradition  in  the  minds,  not  only  of  the  neigh- 
bouring communities,  but  also  of  the  Byzantines  them- 
selves. (Antiq.  Constant.,  1.  2  et  6. — Bandurii,  Imp. 
Orient.,  vol.  1,  p.  24,  106.)  It  created  no  difficulty 
whatever  that  the  name  of  Iconium  commenced,  not 
with  the  diphthong  Et,  but  the  single  I.  Stephanus 
(/.  e.)  asserts,  that  the  name  ought  to  be  written  with 
the  initial  diphthong,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  so  written  by 
EusWtihius  and  the  Byzantine  historians.  (EIkoviov 
— Chron.  Alexandria,  Cedremts.)  Eckhel  also  cites 
medals  on  which  this  orthography  is  given  ;  but  other 
and  earlier  ones  have  the  true  form,  and  the  gramma- 
rian Chsroboscus  observes,  that  the  first  syllable  of 
the  name  was  pronounced  short  by  Menander.  (Cod. 
Barncc,  50,  f.  134.) — The  most  interesting  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  history  of  Iconium,  are 
those  which  relate  to  St.  Paul's  preaching  there,  to- 
wards the  commencement  of  his  apostolical  mission  to 
the  Gentiles.  (Acts,  13,  51,  seqq.) — Under  the  By- 
tantinc  emperors  frequent  mention  is  made  of  this  citv ; 
but  it  had  been  wrested  from  them,  first  by  the  Sara- 
eens,  and  afterward  by  tho  ^urks,  who  made  it  the 
eapital  of  an  empire,  the  sovereigns  of  which  took  the 
title  of  Sultans  of  Iconium.  They  were  constantly  en- 
ganged  in  hostilities  with  the  Greek  emperors  and  the 
crusaders,  with  various  success ;  and  they  must  be 
considered  as  having  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Otto- 
man power  in  Asia  Minor,  which  commenced  under 
Osman  Oglou  and  his  descendants,  on  the  termination 
•f  the  Iconian  dynasty,  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
6V2 


fourteenth  century.— This  place  hes  been  included  <c 
the  domains  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  under  the  name  of 
Kcmia,  ever  since  the  time  of  Bajazet,  who  finally 
tirpated  the  Ameers  of  Caramania.  It  is  the  i 
of  a  pacha.  Col.  Leako  givea  tho  following 
of  its  present  state :  "  The  circumference  of  the  walls 
of  Konia  is  between  two  and  three  miles,  beyond  which 
are  suburbs  not  much  less  populous  than  the  town  it- 
self. The  walls,  strong  and  lofty,  and  flanked  with 
square  towers,  which  at  the  gates  are  built  close  to- 
gether, are  of  the  time  of  the  Seljukian  kings,  who 
seem  to  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  exhibit  the 
Greek  inscriptions,  and  the  remains  of  architecture  arid 
sculpture  belonging  to  the  ancient  Iconium,  which  they 
made  uae  of  in  building  the  walls.  The  town,  suburbs, 
and  gardens  around  are  plentifully  supplied  with  water 
from  stresms  which  flow  from  some  hills  to  the  west- 
ward, and  which  to  the  northeast  join  a  lake  varying 
in  size  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  In  the 
town  carpets  are  manufactured,  and  they  tan  and  dye 
blue  and  yellow  leather.  Cotton,  wool,  hides,  and  a 
few  of  the  other  raw  materials,  which  enrich  the  su- 
perior industry  and  skill  of  the  manufacturers  of  Eu- 
rope, are  sent  to  Smyrna  by  the  caravans."  {Journal 
of  a  Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  48.)  Col.  Leake  trav- 
elled  in  this  country  in  1800.   Mr.  Browne,  who  pass- 

I  ed  through  in  1802,  says,  that  "  the  scanty  popalatior 
and  shapeless  mud-hovels  of  Konia,  the  abode  of  pov- 
erty ana  wretchedness,  aro  strongly  contrasted  with 
what  still  remains  of  tho  spacious  and  lofty  walls  of 

'  the  Greek  city."    ( Walpole  s  Memoirs,  dec,  vol.  2,  p. 

|  121.)  "The  modern  city,"  says  Capt.  Kinneir,  "has 
an  imposing  appearance,  from  the  number  and  size  of 

|  the  mosques,  colleges,  and  other  public  buildings  ;  but 
these  stately  edifices  are  crumbling  into  ruins,  while 
the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
small  huts  built  of  sun-dried  brick,  and  wretched  hov- 
els thatched  with  reeds."  The  same  traveller  also 
gives  an  interesting  description  of  the  antiquities  of  the 
place.  He  makes  the  present  number  of  inhabitants 
about  80,000,  principally  Turks,  with  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  Christians. 

In*,  I.  a  chain  of  mountains  in  Troas,  or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  a  mountainous  region,  extending 
in  its  greatest  length  from  the  promontory  of  Lectern 
to  Zelca,  and  in  breadth  from  the  Hellespont  to  the 
neighbourhood  df  Adramyttiom ;  so  that  it  occupied 
by  its  ridges  snd  ramifications  the  whole  of  the  tract 
anciently  called  Phrygia  Minor.  Among  a  number  of 
ridges  or  ranges  and  irregular  masses  of  mountains  of 
which  it  is  composed,  there  are  three  ridges  that  are 
superior  in  point  of  elevation  to  the  rest,  and  one  ol 
them  eminently  so.  From  their  relative  positions  to 
each  other,  they  may  be  compared  collectively,  in  point 
of  form,  to  the  Greek  Delia  ;  the  head  or  northeastern 
angte  of  which  approaches  the  Hellespont,  near  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Dardanus ;  and  the  two  lower  angle* 
approach  the  promontory  of  Lcctum  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Adramytlium  on  the  other.  The  loftiest  of  these 
ridges  is  that  which  forms  the  right  or  eastern  side  of 
the  A ;  extending  southeastward  between  the  Helles- 
pont and  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Adramyttium,  and  ter- 
minating in  the  lofty  summit  of  Garganis,  which  over- 
tops, in  every  distant  view,  the  great  body  of  Ida,  like 
a  dome  over  the  body  of  a  temple.  The  second  ridge, 
forming  the  left  of  tho  A,  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  of 
the  ^Egcan  Sea,  from  north  to  south,  at  the  distance 
of  six  or  seven  miles.  Its  commencement  in  the  north 
is,  like  that  of  Ida,  near  the  Hellespont,  and  it  extend* 
far  on  towards  the  promontory  of  Lectum.  In  a  gen- 
eral view  from  the  west  it  appears  to  extend  to  the 
promontory  itself ;  although,  in  reality,  it  ia  separated 
from  it  by  a  wide  ▼•He7.  through  which  flows  the 
Touzla  or  Salt  River.  The  thin!  ridge,  forming  the 
basis  of  the  A,  extends  along  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Lesser  Phrygia,  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Garvatu* 
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to  the  promontory  of  Lectum,  diminishing  in  altitude 
a*  it  proceeds  towards  the  latter*  Mr.  Hawkins  says 
that  this  ridge  is  not  inferior  in  height  to  that  which 
faces  the  plain  of  Troy.  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and 
Strabo  evidently  design  by  Ida  the  ridge  towards 
Troy  ;  or  at  least  they  exclude  Gargarus.  The  for- 
mer, in  describing  the  march  of  Xerxes  northward 
from  Pergamus,  Thebes,  and  Antandros,  to  Ilium, 
makes  the  Persian  monarch  leave  Ida  "  on  bis  left 
band"  (7,  42),  that  is,  to  the  west.  Now  the  summit 
of  Gargarus  being  little  short  of  an  English  mile  in  al- 
titude, what  should  have  induced  Xerxes  to  lead  his 
army  over  such  a  ridge,  when  he  might  have  gone  a 
straightcr  and  smoother  road  by  avoiding  it,  and  when, 
after  all,  be  must  of  necessity  have  crossed  the  west- 
ern ridge  also  in  order  to  arrive  at  Ilium! — Again, 
Xenophon  say*  (Anab.,  7),  that  in  hia  way  (southward) 
from  Ilium  through  Antandros  to  Adramyttium,  he 
crossed  Mount  Ida.    Of  course  it  must  have  been  the 


ranges,  as  is  done  at  present  by 
who  travel  from  the  Dardanelles  to  Adramyt  or 
Adramyttium.  Strabo  unquestionably  refers  the  ideas 
of  Demetrius  respecting  the  mountains  of  Cotylus 
(i.  e.,  Gargarus)  and  its  views  to  the  Trojan  Ida ;  nev- 
er supposing  that  the  lofty  mountain  over  Antandros 
and  Gargara  was  Cotylus,  the  highest  point  of  Ida, 
whence  Demetrius  derives  the  fountains  of  the  Sca- 
rnander,  the  i£*epus,  and  the  Granicua.  Strabo  con- 
cluded that  all  these  rivers  sprang  from  that  chain  of 
Ida  bordering  on  the  Trojan  plain  which  he  had  in 
view  from  the  scar  oast ;  and  which,  it  appears,  waa 
the  only  Ida  known  to  him.  (RenncU's  Observations 
M  the  Topography  of  Troy,  p.  17,  seqq.) — Ida  was 
.ema/kable  for  its  thick  forests  and  excellent  timber. 
Iu  narno  is  thought  to  oe  derived  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  covered  with  woods,  ISoat  unripe* 
fit,  as  Herodotus  says  of  a  part  of  Media  (1,110).  It 
was  the  source  of  many  streams  {Horn.,  11.,  12,  19), 
and  on  Ida  also  Paris  adjudged  to  Venus  the  prize  of 
beauty. — II.  The  highest  and  most  celebrated  mount- 
ain of  Crete,  rising  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island. 
According  to  Strabo,  it  was  600  stadia  in  circuit,  and 
irotmd  its  base  were  many  large  and  flourishing  cities. 
(.S'/roA,  475. — Compare  Lhonys.  P eric  p.,  v.  501.) 
The  summit,  named  Panacra,  was  especially  sacred  to 
Jove.  (Cdlim.,  Hymn,  in  Jot.,  50.)  Here  Jove  was 
fabled  to  have  been  educated  by  the  Corybantea,  who 
on  that  account  were  called  Idei.  The  modern  name 
of  the  mountain  is  Psiloriti.  {Cramer's  Anc.  Greece, 
vol.  3,  p.  381.) 

Id  a  a,  the  surname  of  Cybcle,  because  she  was 
worshipped  on  Mount  Ida.    {Later.,  2,  611.) 

Iomi  Dactyli,  priests  of  Cybele,  who,  accordin 
(o  Epborus  {ap.  Diod.  Sic.,  5,  64. — Fragm.,  e< 
Marx,  p.  176),  were  so  called  from  Ida,  the  mountain 
of  Phrygia,  where  they  had  their  abode.  The  poets 
and  mythologists  vary  much  in  their  accounts  of  this 
class  of  individuals.  Some  make  them  to  have  been 
the  sons  of  Jupiter  and  the  nymph  Ida ;  others  con- 
found them  with  the  Curetes  or  Corybantes  ;  while 
others,  again,  make  the  Curetes  their  offspring.  The 
same  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  their  nvnber. 
Some  make  them  to  have  been  only  five  {PausaA.,  5. 
7),  and  hence  they  suppose  them  to  have  been  called 
Dactyli,  from  the  analogy  between  their  number  and  that 
of  the  fingers  (dtkrvAoi)  on  each  band.  Others  make 
the  number  much  larger.  Pherocydes,  one  of  the  early 
Grecian  historians,  spoke  of  20  Idsi  Dactyli  placed 
on  the  right,  and  of  32  on  the  left,  all  children  of  Ida, 
all  worker*  in  iron,  and,  moreover,  expert  in  sorcery. 
[ikhol.  ad  Apoll.  Rk.,  1,  1129. — Pherecyd.,  fragm., 
td  Slurs.,  p.  146.)  Hcllanicua  pretended  that  the 
Dactyli  on  the  right  were  occupied  with  breaking  the 
eharra  formed  by  those  on  the  left.  In  one  thine  all 
the  sncient  authorities  agree,  namely,  that  the  Idsi 
Dactyli  first  taught  mankind  the  art  of  working  iron 


and  Clipper.    (Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  1,  p.  420.)  Tbt 
Chronicle  of  Paro*  places  the  date  of  this  discovery 
under  the  reign  of  Pandion,  king  of  Athens,  that  is  la 
say,  1432  years  before  the  Christian  era.  {Marm. 
Oxon.  Epoch.,  11.)   Strabo  informs  us,  that,  accord- 
ing to  some  ancient  writers,  the  Curetes  and  the  Cory* 
bantcswere  the  offspring  of  the  Idtct  Dactyli ;  that  100 
men,  the  first  inhabitants  of  Crete,  were  called  by  this 
latter  name  ;  that  theae  begat  nine  Curetes,  and  that 
each  one  of  these  nine  begat  in  his  turn  ten  sons, 
named  Jdaei  Dactyli  like  their  grandfathers.  {Strabo, 
473,  seqq.)   Strabo  remarks  on  this  occasion,  with 
great  good  sense,  that  early  antiquity  was  accustomed 
to  throw  the  garb  of  fable  around  many  notions  based 
in  reality  on  the  nature  of  things.    An  ingenious  an- 
tiquary of  modern  times,  struck  by  the  truth  of  this 
remark,  first  calls  our  attention  to  the  metrical  sense 
of  duKTvtoc  {finger),  and  then  adds,  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  reason,  that  the  numbers  100,  9,  and  10 
applied  to  the  Dactyli  and  the  Curetes,  belong  proba- 
bly to  some  arithmetical  or  physical  theory.    As  to 
the  name  Dactyli  itaelf,  whether  we  must  seek  its  ety- 
mology in  the  number  of  fingers  on  each  band,  or  else 
in  the  idea  of  measure,  and,  consequently,  of  cadence, 
equally  derived  from  the  movement  of  the  fingers,  and 
identical,  besides,  with  the  idea  of  number,  still  it  is 
thought  that,  in  forging  iron  by  the  aid  of  their  bands 
and  ringers,  the  Dactyli  observed  at  first  a  species  of 
dactylic  rhythm,  and  that  these  forgers  were  the  first 
that  applied  the  dance  to  this  same  rhythm ;  from  all 
which  arose  their  peculiar  name.    {Jomard,  sur  le  Sys- 
tems Metrique  des  anciens  Egyptiens.—Descript.  d* 
tEgyple,  Antiquites,  Memoir  es,  vol.  1,  p.  744,  seqq  ) 
Idalium,  a  height  and  grove  of  Cyprus,  near  the 
promontory  of  Pedalium.    It  waa  the  favourite  abode 
of  Venus,  hence  called  Idalia,  and  here,  too,  Adonis 
was  killed  by  the  tooth  of  the  boar.    Virgil  speaks  of 
this  hill  or  mountain  under  the  name  of  Idalium  {Mn. 
1,  681),  and  shortly  after  makes  mention  of  the  grovei 
of  Idalia  {\,  693).    By  this  last  is  meant  the  entire 
region  ('IcWia  jupa.— Heyne,  ad  VSrg.,  I.  c).  Or 
another  occasion  {£n.,  10,  66),  he  speaks  of  a  city 
named  Idalium.     (Compare  Theocritus,   15,  101. 
ToXyoc,  re  kcu  '\6aXiov. — Steph.  Byz.,  s.  t.)    The  city 
or  town  of  Idalium  is  passed  over  in  silence  by  the  an 
cient  geographical  writers.    It  is  first  referred  to  by 
the  later  scholiasts.    {Sere  ,  ad  Virg.,  JZn.,  1,  681 
Schcd.  ad  Theocrit.,  15,  101.)   It  no  doubt  existec 
from  an  early  period,  but  was  too  insignificant  to  ex- 
cite attention.    D'Anville  is  inclined  to  make  the 
modern  Dalin  correspond  to  the  ancient  grove  and 
city.    Idalium  is  said  to  signify  literally,  "  the  place 
of  the  goddess,"  in  the  Phoenician  tongue.  {Bochart, 
Geogr.  Sacr.,  lib.  1,  c.  3,  p.  356. — Compare  Gale's 
Court  of  the  Gentiles,  as  cited  by  Clarke,  Travels, 
vol.  4,  p.  36,  Land,  ed.,  1817.) 

Idas,  a  son  of  Aphareua,  famous  for  his  valour. 
He  was  among  the  Argonauts,  and  married  Marpc* 
sa,  the  daughter  of  Evenus,  king  of  ^Etolia.  Mar 
pessa  was  earned  away  by  Apollo,  and  Idas  pursued 
him,  and  obliged  him  to  restore  her.  {Vid.  Mar- 
peasa.)  According  to  Apollodorus,  Idas,  with  his 
brother  Lynceus,  associated  with  Pollux  and  Castor 
to  carry  away  some  flocks ;  but,  when  they  had  ob- 
tained a  sufficient  quantity  of  plunder,  they  refused 
to  divide  it  into  equal  shares.  This  provoked  the 
sons  of  Leda;  Lynceus  was  killed  by  Castor,  and 
Idas,  to  revenge  his  brother's  death,  immediately  slew 
Castor,  and  in  his  turn  perished  by  the  hand  of  Pol- 
lux. According  to  Pausanias,  the  quarrel  between 
the  sons  of  Leda  and  those  of  Aphareua  arose  from  a 
different  cause.  Idas  and  Lynceus,  as  tbey  say,  were 
going  to  celebrate  their  nuptials  with  Phoebe  and  Hila- 
rs, the  two  daughters  of  Leucippus ;  but  Castor  and 
Pollux,  who  had  been  invited  to  partake  the  commor 
festivity,  carried  off  the  brides,  and  Idas  and  Lynceus 
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toll  it  uw  attempt  to  recover  their  wires.  (Hygin., 
fab.,  14,  100,  etc.— Ovid,  Fast.,  6,  700.— Pausan ., 
4,  2;  6,  18.— ApoUod.,  3,  11,  3.) 

Ioistavisus,  a  plain  of  Germany,  where  Germanic  us 
defeated  Arminiua.  The  name  appear*  to  have  some 
affinity  to  the  German  word  wiete,  signifying  "  a  mead- 
ow." Mannert  supposes  the  field  of  battle  to  have 
been  on  the  east  of  the  Weser,  south  of  the  city  of 
Mmden.  {Mannert,  Anc.  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  85. — 
Tacit. y  Ann.,  2,  16.) 

Idmon,  I.  son  of  Apollo  and  Asteria,  was  the  prophet 
•  of  the  Argonauts.  He  was  killed  in  hunting  a  wild 
boar  it.  liuhynia,  and  received  a  magnificent  funeral. 
He  had  predicted  the  time  and  manner  of  his  death. 
[ApoUod.,  1,  9— II.  A  dyer  of  Colophon,  father  to 
Arachne.    (Ovid,  Met.,  6,  8.) 

Iombneus  (four  syllables),  I.  succeeded  his  father 
Deucalion  on  the  throne  of  Crete,  and  accompanied 
the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war  with  a  fleet  of  90  ships. 
During  this  celebrated  contest  he  rendered  himself  con- 
spicuous by  his  valour.  At  his  return  he  made  a  vow 
to  Neptune,  in  a  dangerous  tempest,  that  if  he  escaped 
from  the  fury  of  the  seas  and  storms,  he  would  offer 
to  the  god  whatever  living  creature  first  presented  it- 
self to  his  eye  on  the  Cretan  shore.  This  was  no 
other  than  his  own  son,  who  came  to  congratulate  his 
father  upon  his  safe  return.  Idomeneus  performed  his 
*  promise  to  the  god,  but  the  inhumanity  and  rashness  of 
his  sacrifice  rendered  him  so  odious  in  the  eyes  of  bis 
subject*,  that  be  left  Crete,  and  went  abroad  in  quest  of 
a  settlement.  He  came  to  Italy,  and  founded  a  city  on 
the  coast  of  Calabria,  which  be  called  Sallentia.  ( Vid, 
Salientini.)  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  after  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  hia  new  kingdom  flourish 
and  his  subjects  happy.  According  to  the  Greek 
scholiast  on  Lycopbron  (v.  1218),  Idomeneus,  during 
his  absence  in  the  Trojan  war,  intrusted  the  manage- 
ment of  his  kingdom  to  Leucos,  to  whom  he  promised 
his  daughter  Clisithere  in  marriage  at  his  return.  Leu- 
cos at  first  governed  with  moderation  ;  but  he  waa  per- 
suaded by  Nauplius,  king  of  Eubara,  to  put  to  death 
Meda,  the  wife  of  his  msster,  with  her  daughter  Cli- 
sithere, and  to  seize  the  kingdom.  After  these  violent 
measures,  he  strengthened  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Crete ;  and  Idomeneus,  at  his  return,  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  expel  the  usurper.  (Ovid,  Met.,  13,  358. — 
Hygin.,  Job.,  92.— Horn  ,  It.,  11,  efce. — Pausan.,  5, 
26.— Virg.,  A5n.,  3,  122.)— II.  A  Greek  historisn  of 
Lampsacus,  in  the  age  of  Epicurus.  He  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  Saroothrace. 

Idothba,  a  daughter  of  Pratus,  king  of  Argos. 
She  was  cured  of  insanity,  along  with  her  sisters,  by 
Melampus.    (Vid.  Prcetides.) 

Idubbda,  a  range  of  mountains  in  Spain,  commen- 
cing among  the  Cantabri,  and  extending  nearly  in  a 
southeastern  direction  through  Spain  until  it  termi- 
nates on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  near  Saguntuin, 
which  lay  at  its  foot.  Such,  at  leaat,  ia  its  extent,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo.  Ptolemy,  however,  gives  merely 
a  part  of  it,  from  Cs»*ar  Augusta,  or  Saragossa,  to 
Saguntum.  (Strab.,  161. — Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  1, 
p.  40C.) 

Idomjca,  a  ;*mtry  of  Aaia,  on  the  confines  of  Pal- 
estine and  Arabia,  or,  rather,  comprehending  parts  of 
each,  bavins  Egypt  on  the  west,  and  Arabia  Pctnea 
on  the  south  and  east.  Its  extent  varied  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  lime.  Esau  or  Edom,  from  whom  it 
derived  its  name,  and  his  descendants,  settled  along 
the  mountains  of  Seio,  on  the  east  and  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  wbcr.ee  they  spread  themselves  by  degrees 
through  the  western  part  of  Arabia  Petrea,  and  quite 
to  the  Mediterranean  In  the  time  of  Moses,  Joshua, 
and  even  of  the  Jewish  kings,  they  wero  hemmed  in 
by  the  Dead  Soa  on  one  side,  and  the  Sinus  .•Elaniiis 
on  the  other.  But  the  Idumaeaof  the  New  Testament 
»ppl:es  only  to  a  small  part  adjoining  Judsa  on  the 
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south,  and  including  even  a  portion  of  that  country 
which  was  taken  possession  of  by  tho  Edotnite*  or  Idu- 
means,  while  the  land  lay  unoccupied  during  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity.  The  capital  of  this  country  waa  He- 
bron, which  had  formerly  been  the  metropolis  of  the; 
tribe  of  Judah.  These  Iduma?ans  were  so  reduced  by 
the  Maccabees,  that,  in  order  to  retain  their  possess- 
ions, tbey  consented  to  embrace  Judaism,  and  then 
territory  became  incorporated  with  Judsa ;  althougo, 
in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  it  still  retained  iu  formet 
name  of  Idumota,  Strabo  divides  it  into  Eastern  and 
Southern  Idumaea,  with  reference  to  its  situation  from 
Palestine.  The  capital  of  the  former  was  Bozra  as 
Bossra,  and  of  the  latter,  Petra  or  Jacktacl.  Itlumasa 
was  famous  for  its  palm- trees.  (  Virg.,  Geogr.,  3,  12.) 
The  country  in  genera]  was  hot,  dry,  mountainous, 
and  in  some  parts  barren.  It  is  now  inhabited  by 
some  tribes  of  wild  Arabs.    ( Plin.,  5,  1 3. — Ju*. ,  Sat., 

8,  160.— Stat.,Syh.,&,  2.— Mart.,  10,50.  Josepk., 

Ant.  Jud.,  2,  l.«-H.,  Bell.  Jud.,  4,  30.) 

Ibnysus,  a  city  of  Syria,  not  far  from  Gaza.  The 
modern  village  of  Kan-Jones  marks  the  ancient  site. 
(Herod.,  3,  5. — RenneU,  Geogr.  Herod.,  voL  J,  p.  342, 
ed.  1830.) 

JbrIcho  (in  Greek  'lipixovc,  gen.  -©throe),  a  city 
of  Judea,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  about  seven  leagues 
to  the  northeast  of  Jerusalem,  and  two  from  the  river 
Jordan.    Jericho  waa  the  first  city  of  Canaan  taken  by 
Joshua,  who  destroyed  it.    A  new  city  was  afterward 
built  by  Hiel  of  Bethel,  but  it  would  seem  that  before 
the  time  of  Hiel  there  waa  another  Jcricbo  built  neat 
the  site  of  the  old.    The  situation  of  this  city  ia  said 
(2  Kingt,  2,  19)  to  have  been  very  pleasant,  but 
"the  water  naught  and  the  ground  barren;"  when 
Elisbs,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  inhabitants,  "healed  the 
water,"  and  rendered  it  wholesome  and  abundant.  It 
is  probable  that,  before  this  miracle  of  Elisba,  &t 
only  water  which  supplied  the  city  and  adjoining  plain 
was  both  scanty  and  bad ;  so  that  the  inhabitants  were 
destitute  of  this  essential  and  fertilizing  element,  and 
the  soil  was  consequently  parched  and  barren.  The 
place  which  is  by  nearly  all  authorities  considered  t« 
be  the  same  with  Jericho,  is  a  mean  and  miserable  vil- 
lage called  Ritha  or  Rthka,  ailuated  in  a  plain  about 
three  leagues  wide,  surrounded  by  barren  mountains, 
and  about  three  miles  from  the  Jordan.    But  the  trua 
site  of  ancient  Jericho  may  be  proved  to  have  been 
about  four  milea  higher  up  the  valley,  on  the  west  of 
Rihha,  and  not  far  from  ita  commencement  on  this 
side,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.    Here  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham found  a  large  square  area,  enclosed  by  long 
snd  regular  mounds,  uniform  in  their  height,  breadth, 
and  angle  of  slope,  which  seemed  to  mark  the  place 
of  enclosing  walls,  now  worn  into  mounds.  Besides 
which,  the  foundstions  of  other  walls  in  detached 
pieces,  portions  of  ruined  buildings  of  an  indefinable 
nature,  shafts  of  columns,  dec,  were  seen  scattered 
about  over  the  widely-extended  heaps  of  this  ruined 
city,  which  seemed  to  cover  a  surface  of  square  milea. 
These  remains,  nothing  of  which  kind  is  to  be  found 
at  Rihha,  may  be  considered  as  sufficient  to  determine 
the  position  of  ancient  Jericho ;  besides  which,  to  re- 
move all  doubt  upon  the  subject,  they  agree  exactly 
with  the  required  distance  from  Jerusalem  on  one  side, 
and  the  Jordan  on  the  other,  as  given  by  Josepbus,  who 
makes  it  150  furlongs  from  the  former,  and  60  from  the 
latter.    The  plain  of  Jericho  extends  esslward  to  the 
Jordan,  and  ia  nearly  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  barren 
and  rugged  mountains.    This  circumstance,  with  the 
lowness  of  its  level,  renders  it  extremely  hot ;  so 
much  so  as  to  enable  the  palm-tree  to  flourish,  which 
is  not  the  case  in  any  other  part  of  Jodsa.  Jericho 
itself  was  indeed  always  celebrated  for  the  abundant 
growth  of  this  tree,  which  obtained  for  it  the  name  ol 
"the  city  of  palm-trees."    (De%!.,  34,  3. — Judges 
1,  16;  3,  13  )   Josephus  says,  that  in  his  time  tb* 
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Mtghbourmg  eojutry  abounded  in  thick  grove*  of 
these  trees,  together  with  the  tree  which  afforded  the 
balm  or  balsam  of  Gilcad.  At  present,  however,  there 
is  not  a  tree  of  tny  kind,  either  palm  or  balsam,  and 
scarcely  any  verdure  or  bushes,  to  be  seen  about  the 
site  of  'his  deserted  city.  But  the  desolation  with 
which  i*s  ruins  are  surrounded  is  rather  to  be  ascribed, 
accor  ling  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  to  the  cessation  of  the 
usual  agricultural  labours  on  the  soil,  and  the  want  of 
a  distribution  of  water  over  it  by  the  aqueducts,  the 
remains  of  which  evince  that  they  were  constructed 
chiefly  for  that  purpose,  than  to  any  change  in  the  cli- 
mate or  the  soil;  an  observation  which  may  be  ex- 
tended to  many  parts  of  the  Holy  Land.  (Mansford's 
Scripture  Gazetteer,  p.  208,  teqq.) 

Iskmb,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Ireland.*  Pyth- 
eas,  who,  to  his  own  personal  acquaintance  with  this 
quarter  of  the  globe,  sdded  much  information  respect- 
ing it,  which  ho  had  obtained  from  the  early  inhabitants 
of  Gades  in  Spain,  is  the  first  who  calls  Ireland  by  the 
name  of  feme  (9  'Upvn).  From  Aristotle,  a  contempo- 
rary of  his,  we  learn  that  what  are  now  England  and 
Ireland  were  then  denominated  hperavucal  vfjaoi. 
{De  Mundo.  c.  3.)  In  Caesar's  commentaries  a  change 
of  appellation  appears.  England  is  there  styled  Bri- 
rannia,  and  Ireland,  Hibernia.  (B.  G.,  5,  12,  dec.) 
The  idea  very  naturally  suggests  itself,  that  Cesar 
may  have  given  this  name  to  the  latter  island  of  his 
own  accord,  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  the  severity 
of  its  climate,  and  that  the  meaning  of  the  term  is 
nothing  more  than  Winter-land.  Such  a  supposition, 
however,  shhough  it  may  wear  a  plausible  appearance, 
seems  to  have  no  foundation  whatever  in  fact.  It  ia 
more  than  probable  that  Cssar  gives  the  name  as  he 
heard  it  from  others,  without  associating  with  it  any 
idea  of  cold.  He  merely  places  the  island  to  the  west 
of  Britain.  It  was  Strabo  who  made  it  lie  far  to  the 
north,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  error,  first  gave  rise 
10  the  opinion,  if  any  such  were  ever  iu  reslity  enter- 
I,  that  the  climate  of  Ireland  was  cold  and  rig- 
But  a  question  here  presents  itself,  whether 
feme  or  Hibernia  be  the  true  appellation  of  this  island. 
The  latter,  we  believe,  will,  on  examination,  appear  en- 
titled to  the  preference.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
Pylhcas  received  the  name  Ierne  from  the  mouths  of 
the  neighbouring  nations,  contracted  from  Hibernia. 
Thia  supposition  would  approach  to  certainty,  if  we 
possessed  any  means  of  substantiating  as  a  fact,  that 
the  appellation  Hibemi,  which  is  given  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island,  was  used  in  the  old  accounts  re- 
specting it,  and  not  first  introduced  by  so  late  a  writer 
as  Avienus.  A  strong  argument  may  be  deduced, 
however,  from  what  appears  to  have  been  the  ancient 
pronunciation  of  the  word  Hibernia.  The  consonant 
6  may  have  been  softened  down  so  aa  to  resemble  ou 
i-  sound,  a  change  far  from  uncommon ;  and  hence 
Hibernia  would  be  pronounced  as  if  written  'lovep- 
via,  whence  Ierne  may  very  easily  have  been  formed. 
,'Coasolt  remarks  under  the  srticle  Iuverna.)  The 
modi-rn  name  Erin,  which  ia  sometimes  applied  to 
Ireland,  is  an  evident  derivation  from  Ierne,  if  not 
itself  tho  ancient  Erse  root  of  that  term.  Ireland 
was  known  at  a  very  early  period  to  the  ancient  mar- 
iners of  southern  Europe,  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Hotv  Island.  This  remarkable  title  leads  to  tho  sus- 
picion that  the  primitive  seat  of  the  Druidical  ays- 
em  of  worship  may  have  been  in  Ireland.  Czsar, 
x  is  true,  found  Druids  in  Gaul,  but  he  atates,  at  the 
same  time,  that  they  were  always  sent  to  complete 
their  religious  education  in  Britain  ;  and  we  shall  per- 
ceite,  if  we  compete  later  authorities,  that  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Druids  was  not  in  Britain  itself,  but  in  the 
«Iaod  of  Angletea,  between  which  and  the  adjacent 
soest  of  Ireland  the  distance  across  is  only  85  miles. 
Had  the  Romans  extended  their  inquiries  on  this  sub- 
ject tr  Ireland  itself,  we  should  evidently  have  received 
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such  accounts  from  them  as  would  have  substantiated 
what  has  just  been  advanced.  As  regards  the  ftrly 
population  of  this  island,  it  may,  we  believe,  be  ssfely 
assumed  as  a  fact,  that  the  northern  half  of  the  coun- 
try was  peopled  by  the  Scoli ;  not  only  because  in 
later  years  we  find  Scoti  in  this  quarter  ss  well  as  on 
the  Isle  of  Man,  but  because  even  at  the  present  day 
the  Erse  language  is  not  completely  obliterated  i» 
some  of  the  northern  provinces.  The  southern  half  iM 
the  island  seems  to  have  had  a  Celtip  population.  It 
is  a  very  curious  fact,  however,  that  the  names  of 
many  places  in  ancient  Ireland,  as  given  hy  Ptolemy, 
bear  no  resemblance  whatever  either  to  Scottish  or 
Celtic  appellations.  This  has  given  rise  to  various 
theories,  and,  in  particular,  to  one  which  favours  the 
idea  of  migrations  from  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Taci- 
tus considers  the  Silures  in  Britain  as  of  Spanish  ori- 
gin ;  but  this  supposition  is  merely  grounded  on  an 
sccidentat  resemblance  in  some  national  customs.  In- 
quiries have  been  made  in  modern  days  into  the  Basque 
language,  which  is  supposed  to  contain  traces  of  the 
ancient  Iberian,  but  110  analogy  lias  been  discovered 
between  it  and  the  modern  Irish.  The  Roman  arms 
never  reached  Ireland,  although  merchants  of  that  na- 
tion often  visited  ita  coaats.  From  the  accounta  of 
the  latter,  Ptolemy  obtained  materials  for  his  map  oi 
this  island.  It  ia  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  geogra- 
pher does  not  nsmc  a  single  place  in  northern  Scotland, 
whereas,  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  sister  islaod,  he 
mentions  as  many  as  10  cities,  one  of  them  of  consid- 
erable size,  and  three  others  of  the  number  situate  on 
the  coaat.  Is  not  this  a  proof  that  Ireland,  at  thia 
early  period,  had  attained  a  considerable  degree  of 
civilization !  A  barbarous  people  never  found  cities 
on  the  coaat.  In  addition  to  what  has  thus  far  been  re 
marked,  it  may  be  stated  that  Herodotus  was  equally 
ignorant  of  Ireland  and  Britain.  Eratosthenes  gives  a 
general  and  rude  outline  of  the  latter,  but  knew  nothing 
of  the  former.  Strabo  had  some  knowledge,  though 
very  imperfect,  of  both.  Pliny's  information,  with  re- 
gard to  both  Britain  and  Ireland,  greatly  surpasses 
tbat  of  his  predecessors.  Diodorus  Siculus  calls  the 
latter  Iris  or  Irin,  and  copies  a  foolish  story  of  the  na- 
tives being  csnnibals.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  pt. 
2,  p.  33,  »eqq.) 

Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  Judaea.  (Kid.  Hicrosol- 
yms.) 

Igi talus,  a  town  of  Mauretania  Ca?sariensis,  west 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ampeagaa,  and  north  of  Cirta. 
It  ia  now  Gigeri  otJigcl.  {Pliny,  5,  2.— Amm,  Nvr- 
eell.,  29,  5.) 

IgilIuh,  now  Giglio,  an  island  of  Italy,  near  the 
coast  of  Etruria,  off  the  promontory  of  Argentarius. 
The  thick  woods  of  this  island  served  aa  a  place  of 
refuge  for  a  great  number  of  Romans,  who  fled  from 
the  sack  of  Rome  by  Attils.  (Mela,  2,  7  —  Rutiliu*, 
It.  /.,  326.) 

IonatIus,  a  martyr  who  suffered  at  Rome  during 
the  third  persecution  of  the  Christians.  He  was  a 
Syrian  by  birth,  and  an  immediate  disciple  of  St.  John 
the  Evsngelist,  who,  in  the  67th  year  of  the  Christian 
era,  committed  the  church  at  Aniioch  to  his  pastoral 
superintendence,  as  successor  to  Euodius.  Over  this 
bishopric  he  presided  for  upward  of  40  years,  when  tbo 
Emperor  Trajan,  after  his  triumph  over  the  Dacians,  en- 
tering the  city,  exercised  many  severities  towards  thote 
who  professed  the  Christian  faith,  and  summoned  the 
prelate  himself  before  him,  on  which  occasion  Ignatius 
conducted  himself  with  such  boldness  in  the  iroperisl 
presence,  that  be  was  forthwith  sent  to  Rome,  and  or 
dered  to  be  exposed  in  the  amphitheatre  to  the  fury  o( 
wild  beasts.  This  dreadful  death  he  underwent  with 
great  fortitude,  having  availed  himself  of  the  interval  be- 
tween  his  sentence  and  its  execution  to  strengthen,  bi 
his  exhortations,  the  faith  of  the  Rombi>converta.  At 
ter  his  decease,  which  took  place  A, D  107,  or,  accord 
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tag  to  some  account*,  A.D.  110,  bis  remains  were  carried 
to  Antioch  for  interment. — If,  as  some  suppose,  Ignati- 
us was  not  one  of  the  little  children  whom  Jesus  took  up 
in  his  arms  and  blessed,  it  is  certain  that  he  conversed 
familiarly  with  the  apostles,  and  was  perfectly  acquaint- 
ed with  their  doctrine.  Of  his  works  there  remain 
•even  epistles,  edited  in  1645  by  Archbishop  Usher, 
republished  by  Cotelerius  in  1672,  in  his  collection  of 
he  writings  of  the  apostolical  fathers ;  and  again  r  rint- 
ad  in  1697  at  Amsterdam,  with  notes,  and  the  com- 
mentaries of  Usher  and  Pearson.  An  English  transla- 
tion of  them,  from  the  pen  of  Archl  ishop  Wake,  ia  to 
be  found  among  the  works  of  that  prelate-  There  are 
some  other  letters  of  minor  importance,  which,  though 
the  question  of  their  authenticity  has  met  with  sup- 
porters, are  generally  considered  to  have  been  attribu- 
ted to  him  on  insufficient  authority. — II.  A  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. He  was  son  to  the  Emperor  Michael  Curopala- 
ta,  and  on  the  deposition  of  his  father  assumed  the 
ecclesiastical  habit.  The  uncompromising  firmness 
which  he  displayed  after  his  elevation  to  the  patriar- 
chal chair  in  847,  in  subjecting  Bardas,  a  court-favour- 
ite, to  the  censures  of  the  church,  on  account  of  an  in- 
cestuous connexion,  caused  him  to  undergo  a  tempo- 
rary deprivation  of  office.  Under  Basil,  however,  he 
was  restored  to  his  former  dignity,  and  presided  in  his 
capacity  of  patriarch  at  the  eighth  general  council. 
His  death  took  place  about  the  year  878.  (Gorton't 
Biogr.  Diet.,  vol.  2,  p.  162.) 

IoovIum,  a  city  of  Umbria,  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  to 
the  south  of  Tifernum,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  main 
chain  of  the  Apennines.  It  is  now  Eugubbio,  or,  as 
it  is  more  commonly  called,  Gubbio.  Iguvium  was  a 
municipal  town ;  and,  as  it  would  seem  from  the  im- 
portance attached  to  its  possession  by  Cassar  when  he 
invaded  Italy,  a  place  of  some  consequence.  (Cos., 
Bell.  Civ.,  1,  2.—Compare  Cic.  ad  All.,  7,  13  —  Pirn., 
3,  14.)  This  city  has  acquired  great  celebrity  in  mod- 
ein  times,  from  the  discovery  of  some  interesting 
monuments  in  its  vicinity,  in  the  year  1410.  These 
consist  of  several  brsjnze  tablets  covered  with  inscrip- 
tions, some  of  which  are  in  Umbrian,  others  in  Latin 
characters.  They  have  been  made  tho  subject  of 
many  a  learned  dissertation  by  modem  literati.  The 
most  recent  work  on  the  subject  is  by  Grotefend,  en- 
titled Rudimtnta  Lingua  Umbrica,  4to,  Hannov., 
1835-39. 

Ilba  or  Ilva,  an  island  of  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  off  the 
coast  of  Etruria,  and  about  ten  miles  from  the  prom- 
ontory of  Populonium.  It  was  early  celebrated  for  its 
rich  iron  mines ;  but  by  whom  they  were  firat  discov- 
ered and  worked  is  uncertain,  as  tbey  are  said  to  ex- 
hibit the  marks  of  labours  carried  on  for  an  incalculable 
time.  (Pint,  Otterv.  Mineral.  eulla  miniera  diferro 
di  Rio,  dec,  1777,  8vo. — Letlre  sur  I'histoire  naiurelle 
de  Vile  a"  Elbe,  par  Koeellin,  Vienru,  1780,  8vo.)  It 
even  seems  to  have  been  a  popular  belief  among  the 
ancients,  that  the  metallic  aubstance  was  constantly 
renewed.  (Aristot.,  de  Mir.,  p.  1158. — Strab.,  223. 
-PUn.,  34,  14  )  It  is  probable  that  the  Phoenicians 
were  the  first  to  make  known  the  mineral  riches  of 
bis  island,  and  that  it  was  from  them  the  Tyrrheni 
jbarncd  to  estimate  its  value,  which  may  have  held 
•at  to  them  no  small  inducement  for  settling  on  a  coast 
•therwise  deficient  in  natural  advantages.  It  is  to 
the  latter  people  that  we  ought  to  trace  the  name  of 
£thalia,  given  to  thia  island  by  the  Greeks,  and  which 
»he  latter  derived  from  aldu  (to  burn),  in  allusion  to  tho 
number  of  forges  on  the  island.  According  to  Polybi- 
u  (ap.  Stcph.  Byx.),  the  same  appellation  was  given 
to  Lemnos.  a  Tyrrhenian  settlement  in  early  times. 
Ilva  is  now  Elba.  (Cramer's  Ane.  holy,  vol.  1,  p. 
210.) 

lLZK<:A5KRs*a  Spanish  tribe,  cast  of  the  Edetani, 
on  both  sides  of  tho  Iberus,  near  its  mouth.  Dertosa 
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(now  Tortosa)  and  Tarraco  (now  Tarragona)  «cm  r»i 
of  their  towns.    (Ukert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p  418.) 

Ilbbda,  the  capital  city  of  the  Ilcrgete*  in  Spam, 
situate  on  the  Sicoris  or  Segre,  a  tributary  of  toe  Ibe 
rus.  (Strabo,  161.)  The  situation  of  this  place,  neat 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  exposed  it  incessantly  to 
the  horrors  of  war,  from  the  time  that  the  Koreans  be- 
gan to  penerate  into  Spain.  It  wa&  celebrated  for  the 
resistance  it  made  against  Cesar,  under  the  lieutetunu 
of  Pompey,  Afranius  and  Petreiua,  who  were,  how- 
ever,  finally  defeated.  (Cat.,  B.  Civ.,  1,  61.— fhr., 
4,  12.— Appian,  B.  Civ.,  2,  42.)  In  the  reign  of 
Gallienua  it  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  bar- 
barians, who,  migrating  from  Germany,  ravaged  to* 
western  parts  of  the  empire.  It  is  now  Lcrida  in 
Catalonia.  (Auson.,  Epttt.  ad  Paullrn  ,  26,  59.-  U, 
Pro/eis.,  23,  4  —  Ukert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  451.) 

Ilbroktks.    Vid.  Ilcrda. 

Ilia,  otherwise  oalled  Rhea  Silvia,  daughter  of  Nu 
mitor,  king  of  Alba,  was  appointed  one  of  the  vesul 
virgins  by  Amulius,  after  the  latter  had  wrested  from 
his  brother  Numitor  the  kingdom  of  Alba.  Amuliui 
made  bis  niece  a  vestal  to  prevent  her  having  any  off- 
spring, the  vestals  being  bound  to  perpetual  chastity 
Mara,  however,  according  to  the  old  legend,  overpow- 
ered the  timid  maiden  in  the  sacred  grove,  whitbei 
she  hsd  gone  to  draw  water  from  a  spring  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  temple.  She  became  the  mother  of  Ron- 
u'.'js  and  Remus,  and,  according  to  one  account,  wa* 
buried  alive  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Enntus,  bow- 
ever,  as  cited  by  Porphyrion  (ad  Hor.,  Od.,  1,  2,  17), 
makes  her  to  have  been  cast  into  the  Tiber,  prcviou*  to 
which  she  had  become  the  bride  of  the  Anio.  Horace, 
on  the  contren ,  speaks  of  her  as  having  married  tint 
god  of  the  Tiber.  Servius  (ad  JEu.,  1,  274)  all*)* 
to  this  version  of  the  fable  as  adopted  by  Horace  and 
others.  Acron  also,  in  his  scholia  on  the  passage  in 
Horace  just  cited,  speaks  of  Ilia  aa  having  married  lbs 
god  of  the  Tiber.  According  to  the  account  which 
he  gives,  Ilia  waa  buried  on  the  bank  of  the  Anio,  and 
the  river,  having  overflowed  its  borders,  carried  bei 
remains  down  to  the  Tiber ;  hence  she  was  aaid  to 
have  espoused  the  deity  of  the  last- mentioned  stream. 

IlIas,  a  celebrated  poem  composed  by  Homer,  upon 
the  Trojsn  war,  which  delineates  the  wrath  of  Achilles, 
and  all  the  calamitiea  which  befell  the  Greeks,  from  the 
refusal  oC  that  hero  to  appear  in  the  field  of  battle. 
It  finishes  with  the  funeral  rites  of  Hector,  whom  Achil 
les  bad  sacrificed  to  the  shade  of  his  friend  Patrocloi, 
and  is  divided  into  twenty-four  books. — Modern  crit- 
ics differ  very  much  in  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
proper  termination  of  the  Iliad.  Wolf  and  Heyne, 
with  others,  think  that  there  is  an  excess  of  two  books, 
and  that  the  death  of  Hector  is  the  true  end  o(  tne 


poem.    The  23d  and  24th  books,  therefore,  they  con- 
aider  aa  the  work  of  another  author.    Granville  Perm, 
however,  has  undertaken  to  show  (Primary  Argumtii 
of  the  Iliad,  Land.,  1821),  that  the  poem  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  whole,  and  that  its  primary  and  governing  argu- 
ment is  the  sure  and  irresistible  power  of  the  dirioe 
will  over  the  most  resolute  and  determined  will  of 
man,  exemplified  in  the  death  and  burial  of  Hector,  by 
the  instrumentality  of  Achilles,  as  the  immeduie  pre- 
liminary to  the  destruction  of  Troy. — The  fbHo^ws 
observations  on  the  unity  and  general  character  o!  th« 
Iliad,  taken  from  an  able  critique  in  the  Quarterly  Re>- 
view  (No.  87,  p.  147,  teaq.),  may  be  read  with  advan- 
tage by  the  atudent.    "Does  the  Iliad  appear  to  bare 
been  cast,  whole  and  perfect,  in  one  mould,  by  th* 
vivifying  energy  of  its  original  creator,  or  doea  it  bee^r 
undeniable  marks  of  its  being  an  assemblage  of  i 
nected  parts,  blended  together,  or  fused  into  oi 
by  a  different  and  more  recent  compiler! — We  caa»oi 
but  think  the  universal  admiration  of  ita  unity  by  i 
better,  the  poetic  age  of  Greece,  almost  conclusive  i 
timony  to  iu  original  uniform  ' 
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aot  till  the  age  of  the  grammarians  that  its  primitive  in-  [ 
aagrity  wu  called  in  question ;  nor  is  it  injustice  to 
assert,  that  the  minute  and  analytical  spirit  of  a  gram-  I 
surian  is  not  the  best  qualification,  for  the  profound  . 
feeling,  the  comprehensive  conception  of  an  harmoni-  1 
ooe  whole.    The  most  exquisite  anatomist  may  be  no 
radge  of  the  symmetry  of  the  human  frame,  and  we 
would  uke  the  opinion  of  Chantrcy  or  Wcstmacott 
on  the  proportions  and  general  beauty  of  a  form  rather  ! 
than  that  of  Mr.  Brodic  or  Sir  Astlcy  Cooper.— There 
la  some  truth,  though  some  malicious  exaggeration,  in 
the  lines  of  Pope : 

'  The  critic  eye,  that  microscope  of  wit, 
Sees  hairs  and  pores,  examines  bit  by  bit : 
How  parts  relate  to  parts,  or  they  to  whole  ; 
The  body's  harmony,  the  beaming  soul ; 
Are  things  which  Kuster,  Burman,  Wasse,  shall  see, 
When  man's  whole  frame  is  obvious  to  a  flea.' 


—We  would  not  comprehend,  under  this  sweeping 
denunciation,  men  of  genius  as  well  as  critical  saga- 
city, such  as  Heyne  and  Wolf,  still  lesa  those  of  the 
highest  poetic  feeling,  who,  both  in  this  and  other 
countries,  are  converts  to  their  system.  Yet  there  is 
a  sort  of  contagion  in  literary  as  well  as  religious  scep- 
ticism ;  we  like,  in  scholarship,  to  be  on  the  stronger 
side,  and  the  very  names  of  Bcntley,  Wolf,  and  Heyne 
would  sweep  a  host  of  followers  into  their  train.  In 
the  authors  of  a  paradox,  criticism,  like  jealousy,  fur- 
nishes the  food  which  it  grows  on  ;  and  it  ia  astonish- 
ing, when  once  possessed  with  a  favourite  opinion, 
how  it  draws  4  from  trifles  confirmation  strong,'  and 
overlooks  the  most  glaring  objections ;  while,  if  the 
new  doctrine  once  forces  its  way  into  general  notice, 
ardent  proselytes  crowd  in  from  all  quarters,  until  that 
which  was  at  first  a  timid  and  doubtful  heresy,  be- 
comes a  standard  article  of  the  scholar's  creed,  from 
which  it  requires  courage  to  dissent.  Such  to  us  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  fate  of  the  hypothesea  before  us. 
—For,  in  the  first  place,  it  seems  that  many  of  the  ob- 
jections to  the  original  unity  of  the  poem  apply  with 
equal  force-  to  the  Pisistralid  compilation.  It  is,  for 
instance,  quite  as  likely,  that  in  the  heat  of  composi- 
tion the  bard  should  have  forgotten  something ;  that, 
for  example,  owing  to  his  obliviousness,  the  Pylaem- 
encs.  whom  be  bad  slain  outright  in  the  fifth  book, 
should  revive,  gallantly  fighting,  in  the  thirteenth ; 
and  thus,  in  a  different  way  from  the  warrior  of  the 
Italian  poet: 

'  Andare  combattendo,  ed  esser  morlo.' 

The  slow  and  cautious  compiler  is  even  less  likely  to 
have  made  such  an  oversight  than  the  rapid  and  inven- 
tive poet ;  and,  by-tbe-way,  Sancbo  Panza's  wife's 
name  is  changed,  through  Cervantes'  forgelfulness  of 
such  trifles,  in  the  second  part  of  Don  Quixote  ;  but 
no  such  lapsus  can  be  alleged  against  the  spurious 
continuator  of  the  romance,  Avellenada.  Nor,  sec- 
ondly, will  any  critical  reader  of  Homer  pretend  that 
we  possess  the  Homeric  poems  entire  and  uninterpo- 
lated.  That  they  were,  at  one  period  of  their  history, 
recited  in  broken  fragments  ;  that  the  wandering  rhap- 
sodies would  not  scruple  to  insert  occasionally  verses 
of  their  own  ;  that  certain  long  and  irrelevant  passages 
of  coarser  texture  may  have  thus  been  interwoven  into 
the  rich  tissue  of  the  work — all  these  points  will  read- 
fly  be  conceded  :  but  while  these  admissions  explain 
almost  every  disc rc nance  of  composition  and  anomaly 
of  language  and  versification,  they  leave  the  main  ques- 
tion, the  unity  of  the  original  design,  entirely  un- 
touched.— We  will  hazard  one  more  observation  be- 
fore we  venture  to  throw  down  our  glovo  in  defence 
of  the  suspected  unity  of  the  Iliad.  If,  on  Heyne's 
supposition  (for  the  objection  does  not  strictly  apply 
to  that  of  Wolf),  the  Iliad  was  compiled  from  scat- 
of  ancient  poetry  in  the  age  of  the 


Pisistratide,  it  is  surely  unaccountable  that,  cct.Mdei 
ing  the  whole  of  the  Trojan  war  must  have  been  a  fa* 
vourite  subject  with  these  wandering  bards,  all  tot 
more  valuable  part  of  this  poetry  should  easily  com- 
bine into  a  plan,  embracing  only  so  short  a  period  of 
these  ten  years  of  splendid  Grecian  enterprise.  Had 
not  one  of  these  numerous  Homers  touchy  with  Ho- 
meric life  and  truth  any  of  the  other  great  poetical 
events  which  preceded,  or  the  still  more  striking  inci- 
dents which  followed  the  wrath  of  Achilles  and  the 
death  of  Hector— the  destruction  of  the  city,  for  in- 
stance— the  midnight  devastation  of  ancient  Ilium  1 
We  are  far  from  asserting  that  many  paasages  of  the 
Iliad — as  the  adventures  of  Diomed,  the  night  enter- 
prise of  Diomed  and  Ulysses,  with  the  death  of  Rhe 
aas — necessarily  belong  to  that  period  of  the  war  ;  it 
is  possible  that  they  may  have  been  inlaid  into  the 
work  by  a  later  and  a  foreign  hand ;  but  it  is  some- 
what incredible  that  the  compilers  should  have  been 
able  to  condense  the  whole  of  the  nobler  Homeric 
poetry  into  the  plan  of  tho  Iliad  and  Odyssey  ;  and  if 
they  rejected  any  passages  of  equal  merit,  what  be- 
came of  them  1  Did  they  form  tho  poems  of  Arctinus, 
Staainus,  and  Lcschea!  were  they  left  to  be  moulded 
up  in  the  Cyclic  poems  f  But  how  immeasurably  in- 
ferior, by  the  general  consent  of  Greece,  was  all  the 
rest  of  their  epic  poetry  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey !  It 
is  probable  that  tbe  better  passages  in  tho  poem  of 
Quintus  Calaber  are  borrowed,  or  but  slightly  mod- 
ified, from  tho  Cyclic  poets ;  but  bow  rarely  do  we 
recognise  the  clear,  the  free,  the  Homeric  life  and  en- 
ergy of  tho  two  great  poems !  But  we  must  go  fsr 
ther.  To  us,  we  boldly  confess,  the  fable  of  the  Iliad 
is,  if  not  its  greatest,  among  its  greatest  perfections  ; 
the  more  we  study  it,  like  a  vast  and  various  yet  still 
uniform  building,  tbe  more  it  assumes  a  distinct  rela- 
tion of  parts,  a  more  admirablo  consonance  in  its  gen- 
eral effect:  it  is  not  the  simple  unity  of  tbe  single 
figure,  as  in  the  Odyssey,  but  it  is  the  more  daring 
complexity  of  the  historical  design,  the  grouping  of  s 
multitude  of  figures,  subordinate  to  the  principal,  which 
appears  the  more  lofty  from  tbe  comparative  height 
of  those  around  him.  The  greatness  of  Achilles  in 
the  Iliad  is  not  that  of  Tencriffe,  rising  alone  from  thi 
level  surface  of  the  ocean,  but  rather  that  of  Atlas,  th< 
loftiest  peak  of  a  gradually  ascending  chain  ;  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  giants,  yet  still  eollo  supereminet  omnes. 
Much  of  the  difficulty  has  arisen  from  seeking  in  the 
Iliad  a  kind  of  technical  unity,  foreign  to  the  charac- 
ter and  at  variance  with  the  object  of  the  primitive 
epopee :  it  is  a  unity,  as  a  French  critic,  La  Motte, 
long  ago  remarked,  of  interest.  Mr.  Coleridge  has 
sensibly  observed,  4  it  may  well,  indeed,  be  doubted 
whether  the  alleged  difficulty  is  not  entirely  the  crit- 
ic's own  creation ;  whether  the  presumption  of  the 
necessity  for  a  pre-arranged  plan,  exactly  commensu- 
rate with  tho  extent  of  the  poem,  is  not  founded  on  a 
misconception  of  the  history  and  character  of  early 
heroic  poetry.'  The  question  is  not,  whether  the 
whole  fable  is  strictly  comprised  within  the  brief  prop- 
osition of  the  subject,  in  the  simple  exordium,  but 
whether  the  hearer's  mind  is  carried  on  with  constant 
and  unfailing  excitement ;  whether,  if  the  bard  bad 
stopped  short  of  tbe  termination  of  his  poem,  he  would 
not  nave  left  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  on  tbe  mind ; 
at  least,  whether  every  event,  even  to  the  lamentations 
over  the  body  of  Hector,  does  not  flow  so  naturally 
from  the  main  design,  and  seem  so  completely  to  carry 
ua  on  in  an  unbroken  state  of  suspense  and  intense 
curiosity,  that  even  to  the  last  verse  we  are  almost  in- 
clined to  regret  that  tbe  strain  breaks  off  too  soon 

44  The  angel  ended,  and  in  Adam's  ear 
So  charming  left  his  voice,  that  he  a  whtU 
Thought  him  still  speaking." 

It  is  much  to  be  deeired,  that,  as  the  xwTn'l,  inf 
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atvioeiv  of  the  Iliad,  have  zealously  sought  out  every 
apparent  discrepance  and  contradiction  in  the  several 
parts  of  the  poem,  some  diligent  student,  on  the  other 
side,  would  examine  into  all  the  fine  and  delicate  al- 
lusions between  the  most  remote  parts — the  prepara- 
tions in  one  book  for  events  which  are  developed  in 
mother — the  slight  prophetic  anticipations  of  what  is 
to  come,  and  ihe  equally  evanescent  references  to  the 
past — those  inartificial  and  undesigned  touches  which 
indisputably  indicate  that  the  same  mind  has  been 
perpetually  at  work  in  a  subtler  manner  than  is  con- 
ceivable in  a  more  recent  compiler.  This  has  been 
done  in  a  few  instances  by  M.  Langc,  in  his  fervent 
vindication  of  the  unity  of  the  Iliad,  addressed  to  the 
celebrated  Goethe  ;  in  more  by  Mr.  Knight,  who  has 
applied  himself  to  obviating  the  objections  of  Heyne, 
but  still  not  so  fully  or  so  perfect!/  as,  we  are  per- 
suaded, might  be  done.  It  is  obviously  impossible 
ftit  us,  in  our  limited  space,  to  attempt  an  investiga- 
tion at  once  so  minute  and  so  extensive,  nor  can  we 
find  room  for  more  than  a  brief  and  rapid  outline  of 
that  unity  of  interest  which  appears  to  us  to  combine 
the  several  books  of  the  Iliad,  if  not  into  one  precon- 
ceived and  predistributcd  whole,  yet  into  one  con- 
tinuous  story ;  in  which,  however  the  main  object  be 
at  times  suspended,  and  apparently  almost  lost  sight 
of,  it  rises  sgain  before  us,  and  asserts  its  predominant 
importance,  whde  all  the  other  parts  of  the  design, 
however  prominent  and  in  bold  relief,  recede  and  ac- 
knowledge their  due  subordination  to  that  which  is 
the  central,  the  great  leading  figure  of  the  majestic 
group.  The  general  design  of  the  Iliad,  then,  was  to 
celebrate  the  glory  of  the  Grecian  chieftains  at  the 
most  eventful  period  of  the  war  before  Troy ;  the  es- 
pecial object,  the  pre-eminent  glory  of  the  great  Thes- 
aalian  chtefta;n,  during  this  at  the  same  time  the  most 
important  crisis  of  his  life.  The  first  book  shows  us 
at  once  who  is  to  be  what  is  vulgarly  called  the  hero  of 
the  poem  :  Achilles  stands  forth  aa  the  assertor  of  the 
power  of  the  gods — the  avenger  of  the  injured  priest- 
hood— taking  the  lead  with  the  acknowledged  superior- 
ity due  to  his  valour,  bearding  the  sovereign  of  men, 
the  great  monarch,  who  commands  the  expedition. 
Wronged  by  Agamemnon,  so  as  to  enlist  the  generous 
sympsthies  on  his  side,  yet  without  any  disparagement 
to  the  dignity  of  his  character,  he  recedes  into  inaction, 
but  it  is  an  inaction  which  more  forcibly  enthrals  our 
interest.  In  another  respect,  nothing  shows  the  good 
fortune,  or,  rather,  the  excellent  judgment  of  the  poet, 
so  much  as  this  dignified  secession  through  so  large  a 
jiart  of  this  poem.  Had  Achilles  been  brought  more 
frequently  forward,  he  must  have  been  successfully  re- 
sisted, and  thus  his  pre-eminent  valour  have  been  dis- 
paraged ;  or  the  poet  must  have  constantly  raised  up 
antagonists  more  and  more  valiant  and  formidable,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  romancers  are  obliged,  in  or- 
der to  keep  up  the  fame  of  their  Amadis  or  Esplandian, 
to  go  on  creating  more  tall,  and  monstrous,  and  many- 
headed  giants,  till  they  have  exhausted  all  imaginable 
dimensions,  and  all  calculable  multiplication  of  heads 
and  arms.  The  endless  diversity  of  his  adventures 
permits  Ulysses,  in  the  Odyssey,  to  be  constantly  on 
the  scene.  His  character  rises  with  the  dangers  to 
which  he  is  exposed,  for  he  contends  with  the  elements 
and  the  gods.  Achilles  could  scarcely  be  in  danger, 
for  hie  antagonists  must  almost  always  be  men.  ft  is 
surprising  how  much  the  sameness  of  war  is  varied  in 
the  Iliad,  but  this  chiefly  arises  from  its  fluctuations, 
which  could  scarcely  have  taken  place  in  the  presence 
of  Achilles,  without  lowering  his  transcendent  powers. 
Yet,  though  he  recedes,  Achilles  is  not  lost  to  our 
sight ;  like  the  image  of  Brutus  in  the  Roman  proces- 
sion, his  absence,  particularly  as  on  every  opportunity 
some  allusion  is  made  to  his  superior  valour,  power, 
or  even  beauty  and  swiftness,  rivets  our  attention.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  occasion  is  seized  for  displaying 


the  prowess  of  the  other  great  chieftains ;  they  arc  led 
forth  in  succession,  exhibiting  splendid  valour  and  en- 
terprise, but  still  are  found  wanting  in  the  hour  of 
trial ;  the  gallantry  of  Diomed,  the  spirit  of  Menelaus, 
the  heavy  brute  force  of  Ajax,  the  obstinate  courage  of 
Idomeneus — even  the  power  and  craft  of  the  deities, 
are  employed  in  vain  to  arrest  the  still  advancing,  still 
conquering  forces  of  Hector  and  the  Trojans,  till  at 
last  they  are  thundering  before  the  outworks  of  the 
camp,  and  forcing  their  way  into  its  precincta.  Not 
that  the  progress  of  Trojan  success  is  rapid  and  con- 
tinuous ;  the  war  fluctuates  with  the  utmost  variety  of 
fortune  ;  the  hope  and  fear  of  the  hearer  is  in  a  con- 
stant sUte  of  excitement,  lest  Hector  thould  fall  by  • 
meaner  band,  and.  notwithstanding  the  proud  aeces- 
sion  of  Achilles,  Greece  maintain  her  uninterrupted 
superiority.    Still,  on  the  whole,  Jove  is  inexorable  ; 
the  tide  of  Trojan  success  swells  onward  to  its  height ; 
Patroclua,  in  the  arms  of  Achilles,  arrests  it  for  a  time, 
but  in  vain ;  it  recoils  with  redoubled  fury  ;  up  to  the 
instant,  the  turning  point  of  the  poem,  the  tremendous) 
crisis  for  which  the  whole  Iliad  has  hitherto  been,  aa  it 
were,  a  skilful  prelude ;  when,  unarmed  and  naked, 
Achilles,  with  his  voice  alone,  and  bv  the  majesty  of 
his  appearance,  blazing  with  the  manifest  terrora  of  the 
deity,  arrests  at  once  and  throws  hack  the  tide  of  vic- 
tory;  and  from  that  moment  the  safety,  the  triumph 
of  Greece,  are  secure,  the  fate  of  Hector  and  of  Troy 
sealed  for  ever.   This  passage,  as  expressive  of  human 
energy,  mingled  with  the  mysterious  swe  attendant  oo 
a  being  environed  by  the  gods,  is  the  most  sublime  in 
the  whole  range  of  poetry.    (II.,  18,  245.)    Tho  only 
parallel  to  this  unrivalled  passage  is  the  crisis  or  turn- 
ing point  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Odyssey,  wben  Uiyswc* 
throws  off  at  once  his  base  disguise,  leaps  on  the  thresh- 
old, and  rains  his  terrible  arrows  among  the  cowering 
suiters.  There  is  the  same  mingling  of  the  supernatu- 
ral as  Ulysses  tries  his  bow. — These  two  passages  we 
have  never  read  and  compared,  without  feeling,  how- 
ever from  all  other  reasons  sceptics  as  to  the  single  au- 
thorship of  the  two  great  poems,  an  inward  and  almost 
irresistible  conviction  of  the  identity  of  mind  from  which 
they  sprang— this  convergence,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole 
interest  to  a  aingle  point,  and  that  point — that  xepirrtT- 
tta,  as  the  Greek  critics  would  call  it — brought  out 
with  such  intense  and  transcendent  energy,  the  whole 
power  of  the  leading  character  condensed,  and  bursting 
forth  in  one  unrivalled  effort.  Each  seems  too  original 
to  be  an  imitation,  and  though  apparently  of  the  same 
master,  of  that  maater  by  no  means  servilely  copying 
himself. — On  no  part  of  the  Iliad  has  so  much  been 
written  as  on  the  armour  framed  by  Vulcan,  mora  es- 
pecially on  the  shield  of  Achilles.    We  would  only 
point  out  the  singular  felicity  of  its  position,  as  a  quiet 
relief  and  resting-place  between  the  first  sudden  break- 
ing forth  of  the  unarmed  Achilles,  and  hia  more  pre- 
pared and  final  going  out  to  battle  ;  two  passages 
which,  if  they  had  followed  too  close  upon  each  other, 
would  have  injured  the  distinctness  and  completeness 
of  each.    Of  tho  final  going  forth  of  Achilles  to  battle, 
his  irresistible  prowess,  his  conflict  with  the  River 
God,  and  his  immediate  superiority  over  the  appalled 
and  flying  Hector,  nothing  need  be  said,  but  that  it 
fully  equals  the  high-wrought  expectations  excited  by 
the  whole  previous  preparation.    That  single  trumpet- 
sound,  which  preluded  with  its  terrific  blast,  grows 
into  the  most  awful  din  of  martial  sound  that  ever  was 
awakened  by  the  animating  power  of  poet. — Even  the 
last  two  books,  if  we  suppose  the  main  object  of  the 
poet  to  be  the  glory  of  the  gnat  Thessalian  hero,  with 
only  such  regard  to  the  unity  of  his  fable  as  that  il 
should  never  cease  to  interest,  are  by  no  means  su- 
perfluous.   The  religious  influenco  which  funeral  rites 
field  over  the  minds  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  opportunity 
of  displaying  Achilles  in  the  interchange  of  free  and 
I  noble  courtesy,  as  liberal  as  I  e  was  valiant,  migvt  wel 
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rtnun  tbe  poet,  assured  of  hii  bearer's  profound  ay  in- 
famy, to  prolong  the  strain.    The  last  book,  unneces- 
swy  as  it  seems  to  the  deTclopmont  of  the  wrath  of 
Achilles,  yet  has  always  appeared  to  us  still  more  re- 
naarkably  conducive  to  the  real  though  remote  design 
of  th*  Iliad.    We  have  before  observed,  that  the  pre- 
mature and  preadvanced  mind  of  the  poet  seems  to 
lave  delighted  in  relieving  the  savage  conflict  with 
frails  of  milder  manners ;  and  the  generous  conduct  of 
Achilles,  and  bis  touching  respect  for  the  aged  Priam, 
might  almost  seem  as  a  prophetic  apology  to  a  gentler 
age  for  the  ba/jirity  with  which  the  poet  might  think 
it  necessary  to  satisfy  the  implacable  spirit  of  vengeance 
which  prevailed  among  bis  own  warlike  compeers. 
Hector  dragged  at  the  car  of  his  insulting  conqueror 
was  for  the  fierce  and  martial  vulgar,  for  the  carousing 
chieftain,  scarcely  less  savage  than  the  Northman,  de- 
lighted only  by  his  dark  Sagas ;  Hector's  body,  pre- 
served bj  the  care  of  the  gods,  restored  with  honour 
r9  Priam.  lamented  by  the  desolate  women,  for  the 
heart  of  the  poet  himself,  and  lor  the  few  congenial 
spirits  which  could  enter  into  his  own  more  chastened 
tone  of  feeling. — Still,  in  all  this  there  is  nothing  of 
the  elaborate  art  of  a  later  age ;  it  is  not  a  skilful  com- 
piler, arranging  his  materials  so  as  to  produce  the  most 
striking  effect :  the  design  and  the  filling  up  appear  to 
oa  to  be  evidently  of  the  same  hand  ;  there  is  the  most 
perfect  harmony  in  tbe  plan,  the  expression,  the  versi- 
fication ;  and  we  cannot,  by  any  effort,  bring  ourselves 
to  suppose  that  the  separate  passages,  which  form  the 
mam  intereit  of  the  poem,  tbe  splendid  bursts,  or  more 
pathetic  episodes,  were  originally  composed  without 
any  view  to  their  general  effect ;  in  short,  that  a  whole 
race  of  Homers  struck  out,  as  it  were  by  accident,  all 
these  glorious  living  fragments,  which  lay  in  a  kind  of 
unformed  chaos,  till  a  later  and  almost  mightier  Homer 
commanded  them  to  take  form,  and  combine  themselves 
mio  s  connected  and  harmonioue  whole. — There  is  an- 
other very  curious  fact,  on  which  we  do  not  think, 
though  it  was  perceived  bv  both  Wolf  and  Heyne,  that 
efficient  stress  baa  been  laid'— tbe  perfect  consistency 
of  tbe  characters  in  the  separate  parts  of  the  poem.  It 
ia  quite  conceivable  that  there  should  have  been  a  sort 
of  conventional  character  assigned  to  different  heroes 
by  the  minstrels  of  elder  Greece.    To  lake  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge's illustration  of  the  ballads  on  Robin  Hood  ;  in 
all  of  these  bold  Robin  is  still  the  aamo  frank,  careless, 
uar.jic  generous,  half-comic  adventurer:  so  Achilles 
may  have  been  by  prescription, 

Inpiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilit,  acer; 

Ajax  heavy  and  obstinate,  Ulysses  light  and  subtle  ; 
but  can  we  thus  account  for  the  finer  and  more  deli- 
cate touches  of  character,  the  sort  of  natural  consist- 
encies which  perpetually  identify  the  hero,  or  even  tbe 
female  of  one  book,  with  the  same  person  in  another! 
-"-Take,  for  instance,  that  of  Helen,  perhaps  the  most 
dfficuU  to  draw,  certainly  drawn  with  the  most  ad- 
mirable success.  She  is,  observes  Mr.  Coleridge, 
'a  genuine  lady,  graceful  in  motion  and  speech,  no- 
ble in  her  associations,  full  of  remorse  for  a  fault,  for 
which  higher  powers  seem  responsible,  yet  graceful 
and  affectionate  towards  those  with  whom  that  fault 
sac  connected  her.'  Helen  first  appears  in  the  third 
took,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  admire  too  much  the 
admiration  of  her  beauty  extorted  from  the  old  men, 
"bo  are  sitting  rerriyeaaiv  hnndret; 

tfawtf ,  TpCtac  sal  t&Kvrjpto'ae  'hxatovc 
To<7<f  iivtji  ywainl  irolw  xpovov  iXyea  iraerxeiv 
Ah»ic  adarar^wrt  6t$f  elf  Cnra  loiitev. 

(Il,S,]S6,seqq  ) 

So  wonder  such  celestial  charms 
For  fane  long  years  have  set  the  world  in  arms. 
,  A      -inning  graces  !  what  majestic  men  ! 
fes  a  goddess  and  she  looks  a  queen. 


Nothing  can  equal  this,  except  the  modesty  with  wliick 
she  alludes  to  her  own  shame  ;  the  courteous  respect 
with  which  she  is  treated  by  Priam  and  Antenor;  the 
touching  remembrance  of  her  home  and  of  her  broth- 
ers ;  and  the  tender  emotions  excited  by  the  rcminis 
cences  which  flow  from  tbe  history  of  almost  each  suc- 
cessive warrior  as  she  describes  them  to  Priam. — In 
the  same  book,  we  find  her  soon  after  reproaching  the 
recreant  Paris ;  yet,  under  the  irresistible  influence  ol 
tho  goddess,  yielding  to  his  embraces  in  that  well, 
known  passage,  over  which  Pope  baa  thrown  a  volup 
tuous  colouring  foreign  to  the  chaster  simplicity  of  thr 
original. — The  companion  to  the  first  lovely  picture  it 
the  interview  between  Hector  and  Helen,  -in  book  vi., 
I.  343,  when  she  addresses  her  brother. — We  turn  to 
tbe  close  of  the  poem,  and  find  the  lamentation  oi 
Heten  over  the  body  of  Hector,  which  we  concur  with 
Mr.  Coleridge  in  considering  almost  the  sweetest  pas- 
rage  of  the  poem.  But  beautiful  as  it  is  in  itself  as  sn 
insulated  fragment,  how  much  does  it  gain  in  pathetic 
tenderness,  when  wo  detect  its  manifest  allusions  to 
the  two  earlier  scenes  to  which  we  have  referred  above ! 
— Compare  all  these,  and  then  consider  whether  it  is 
possible  to  suppose  that  the  Helen  of  the  Iliad  sprung 
from  different  minds,  or  even  from  the  same  mind,  not 
full  of  tbe  preconcerted  design  of  one  great  poem. 
Could  even  Simonides,  if  Simonidcs  assisted  in  the 
work  of  compilation,  have  imagined,  or  so  dexterously 
inserted,  these  natural  allusions  V  —  For  some  very 
able  remarks  on  this  same  subject,  consult  MiiUtr, 
History  of  Grecian  Literature,  p.  48,  seqq. 

Ilirnsks,  a  people  of  Sardinia,  fabled  to  have  been 
descended  from  some  Trojans  who  came  to  that  island 
after  the  fall  of  Troy.  They  were  driven  into  tbe 
mountains  by  Libyan  colonies,  and  here,  according  to 
Pauaanias  (10,  17),  the  name  '\Xielc  exiated  even  in  uu 
time.    (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p.  475.) 

Ili5nk,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Priam,  who  married 
Polymnestor,  king  of  Thrace.  (Virg.,  £n.,  1,  667. 
— Consult  Heyne,  Excurs.,  ad  loc.) 

Imssus,  a  small  stream  rising  to  the  northeast  oi 
Athens,  and  from  which  that  city  was  principally  sup- 
plied with  water.  It  loses  itself,  after  a  course  of  a 
few  miles,  in  the  marshes  to  the  south  of  the  place. 
From  the  beautiful  passage  in  which  Plato  alludes  it- 
it  (Phadrus,  p.  229),  it  appears  to  have  been  at  that 
period  a  perennial  stream,  whereas  now  it  is  almost 
always  dry,  its  waters  being  either  drawn  off  to  irri- 
gate tho  neighbouring  gardens,  or  to  supply  the  arti- 
ficial fountains  of  Athens.  The  modern  name  is  Ilisst 
(Leake's  Topogr.,  p.  49.) 

Ilithyia,  a  goddess  who  presided  over  childbirth, 
and  who  was  the  same  in  the  Greek  mythology  with 
the  Juno  Lucina  of  the  Romans.  In  the  Iliad  (11, 
270)  mention  is  made  of  Ilithyia?  in  the  plural,  and 
they  are  called  the  daughters  of  Juno.  In  two  other 
parts,  however,  of  the  same  poem  (16,  187,  and  19, 
103),  the  term  Ilithyia  occurs  in  the  singular.  In  the 
Odyssey  (19,  188)  and  in  Hesiod  (Theog.,  922)  the 
number  is  reduced  to  one.  We  also  meet  with  but 
one  Ilithyia  in  Pindar  (01.,  6,  72.— JVem.,  7,  1),  and 
the  subsequent  poets  in  general. — It  is  not  by  any 
means  an  improbable  supposition,  that  Ilithyia  wss 
originally  a  moon-goddess,  and  that  the  name  signifies 
"  light  wanderer,"  from  tXq,  "  light,"  and  tfvo,  "  to 
move  rapidly."  (Welcker,  Kret.  Kol.,  p.  11,  19.) 
The  moon  wa«  believed  by  the  ancients  id  have  great 
influence  over  growth  in  general ;  and  as,  moreover, 
a  woman's  time  was  reckoned  by  moons,  it  was  nat- 
ural to  conceive  that  the  moon-goddess  presided  ovei 
the  birth  of  children.  (Keightley's  Mythology,  p.  1 93, 
**f) 

IlIcm  or  Ilion,  I.  another  name  for  the  city  of 

Troy,  or,  more  properly,  the  true  one,  since  Troja,  tht 

appellation  given  to  the  plsce  by  the  Roman  writer* 

was,  strictly  speaking,  tbe  name  of  tl»  district    ( Vid. 
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rroja  II.  Novum,  a  city  of  the  Troad,  the  site  of 
whicn  ia  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  Troy. 
Whatever  traces  might  remain  of  the  ruina  of  the  city 
of  Priam,  after  it  had  been  sacked  and  burned  by  the 
Greeks,  these  soon  disappeared,  as  Strabo  assures  us, 
by  their  being  employed  in  tho  construction  of  Sigae- 
um,  and  other  towns  founded  by  the  iEoliens,  who 
came  from  Lesbos,  and  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of 
Troaa.  The  first  attempt  made  to  restore  the  town 
of  Troy  was  by  some  Astypalajans,  who,  having  first 
settled  at  Rhoeteum,  built,  near  the  Simois,  a  town 
which  they  called  Polium,  but  which  subsisted  only  a 
short  time  ;  the  spot,  however,  still  retained  the  name 
of  Polisma  when  Strabo  wrote.  Some  time  after, 
a  more  advantageous  site  was  selected  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  a  town,  consisting  at  first  of  a  few  hab- 
itations and  a  temple,  was  built  under  the  protection 
of  the  kings  of  Lydia,  the  then  sovereigns  of  the 
country.  This  became  a  rising  place  ;  and,  in  order 
to  ensure  the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  and  to  enhance 
ita  celebrity,  the  inhabitants  boldly  affirmed  that  their 
town  actually  stood  on  the  site  of  ancient  Troy,  that 
city  having  never  been  actually  destroyed  by  the 
Greeks.  There  were  not  wanting  writers  who  propa- 
gated this  falsehood,  in  order  to  flatter  the  vanity  of 
the  citizens  (Strabo,  601);  and  when  Xerxes  passed 
through  Troaa  on  his  way  to  the  Hellespont,  the  pre- 
tensions of  New  Ilium  were  so  firmly  established,  that 
the  Persian  monarch,  when  he  visited  their  acropolis, 
and  offered  there  an  immense  sacrifice  to  Minerva,  ac- 
tually thought  that  bo  had  aeen  and  honoured  the  far- 
famed  city  of  Priam.  (Herod.,  7,  42.)  In  the  treaty 
made  witn  the  successor  of  Xerxes,  Ilium  waa  recog- 
nised as  a  Greek  city,  and  its  independence  was  se- 
cured ;  but  the  peace  of  Anlalcidaa  restored  it  again  to 
Peraia.  On  tho  arrival  of  Alexander  in  Asia  Minor 
(Amaru,  Ezv.  Ai,  1,  11,  12).  or,  as  some  say,  after 
the  battle  of  the  Granicus  (Slrab.,  593),  that  prince 
riaited  Ilium,  and,  after  offering  a  sacrifice  to  Minerva 
m  the  citadel,  deposited  his  arms  there,  and  received 
ethers,  said  to  have  been  preserved  in  the  temple  from 
the  time  of  the  siege  of  Troy.  He  farther  granted 
several  rights  and  privileges  to  the  Ilienses,  ana  prom- 
ised to  erect  a  more  splendid  edifice,  and  to  institute 
games  in  honour  of  Minerva;  but  bis  death  prevented 
the  execution  of  these  designs.  (Arrian,  L  c. — Slrab., 
I.  c.)  Lysimachus,  however,  to  whose  share  Troaa 
fell  on  the  division  of  Alexander's  empire,  undertook 
to  execute  what  had  been  planned  by  the  deceased 
monarch.  He  enclosed  the  city  within  a  wall,  which 
was  forty  stadia  in  circumference ;  he  also  increased 
tho  population  by  removing  thither  the  inhabitants  of 
several  neighbouring  towns.  (Strabo,  593.)  At  a 
subsequent  period  Ilium  farther  experienced  the  favour 
and  protection  of  tho  kings  of  Pergamus;  and  the 
Romans,  on  achieving  the  conquest  of  Asia  Minor, 
sought  to  extend  their  popularity,  by  securing  the  in- 
dependence of  a  city  from  which  they  pretended  to  de- 
rive their  origin,  and  added  to  its  territory  the  towns 
of  Rhoeteum  and  Gcrgitha.  (Liny,  37,  SI.— Id.,  38, 
89.)  And  yet  it  would  appear,  that  at  that  time  Ilium 
was  far  from  being  a  flourishing  city,  since  Demetrius 
of  Scepsis,  whr>  visited  it  about  the  same  period,  af- 
firmed that  it  waa  in  a  ruinous  state,  many  of  the 
houses  having  fallen  into  decay  for  want  of  tiling  (an 
Strab.,  I  c).  During  the  civil  wars  between  dyila 
and  Cinna,  Ilium  was  besieged  and  taken  by  assault 
by  Fimbria,  a  partisan  of  the  latter.  This  general 
gave  it  up  to  plunder,  butchered  the  inhabitants,  and 
finally  destroyed  it  by  fire.  Not  long  after,  however, 
Sylla  arrived  in  Asia,  defeated  Fimbria,  who  fell  by 
his  own  band,  restored  Ilium  to  the  surviving  inhab- 
itants, reinstated  them  in  their  possessions,  and  re- 
stored the  walls  and  public  edifices.  (Appian,  Bell. 
Mttkr.,  c.  53  —  Pint.,  Vit.  Syll.—Slrab.,  694.)  After 
'be  barle  of  Pharsalia,  Ilium  waa  visited  by  Julius 
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Ca-sar,  win  explored,  if  we  may  belie*  a  Lacaa,  a* 
the  monuments  and  localities  which  claime  >  am  inter- 
est from  their  connexion  with  the  poem  if  Homer. 
(Phars.,  9,  961 .)  Cesar,  in  consequence  of  his  visit, 
and  hia  pretended  descent  from  lulus,  conceded  fresh 
grants  to  the  Ilienses ;  he  also  instituted  those  games 
to  which  Virgil  has  alluded  in  the  AZwxA,  and  which 
tbe  Romans  called  "Ludi  Trojani,"  (Jin.,  5,  601 
— Suet.,  Vit.  Cos.,  c.  39.— Dto  Cat:,  43, 23.)  We 
trace  the  history  of  this  place  also  during  the  tiroei 
of  the  emperors.  It  preserved  its  privileges  and  free* 
dom  under  Trajan,  as  we  learn  from  Plmy,  who  styles 
it,  "  Ilium  immune,  unde  omnia  claritas"  (5.  30).  It 
subsisted  under  Dioclesian,  and  it  is  even  said  that  Con- 
stantino had  entertained,  at  one  time,  aerioua  thought! 
of  transferring  thither  the  aeat  of  empire.  (Sozm., 
Hist.  Eulet.,  2,  3.—Zosim.,  2,  34.)  The  last  rec- 
ords we  have  of  its  existence  are  derived  from  Hiera 
cles  (Synced.,  p.  663),  the  Itineraries,  and  the  notices 
of  Greek  bishops  under  the  Byzantine  empire.  It  be- 
came afterward  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Sara- 
cons  and  other  barbarians,  who  depopulated  the  Hel- 
lespont and  Troad  ;  it  sunk  beneath  their  reprated  at- 
tacks, and  became  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  surrounding 
villages  are  yet  filled  with  inscriptions,  and  fragments 
of  buildings  and  monuments,  which  attest  its  former 
splendour  and  magnificence.  According  to  the  ac- 
count of  a  modern  traveller,  who  has  minutely  explore*1 
the  whole  of  Troas,  New  Ilium  occupied  a  gently  ri 
sing  hill  about  seventy  feet  high,  above  the  adjacent 
plain,  in  which  the  waters  of  the  Tumbrek-tcksi  and 
Kamar-sou  form  some  marshes.  The  Turks  call  the 
aite  of  New  Ilium  Hissardjick,  or  Eski  KalajsAi 
(Choiseul  (Jovffier,  vol.  2,  pt.  3,  p.  381. — Bvkts 
Webb,  Osscrvazioni  intorno  VArgo  Trojano,  BiU 
Ital.,  iVo.  67,  Luglio,  1821.)  New  Ilium  was  twen- 
ty-one miles  form  Abydus,  and  about  eleven  mikes 
from  Dardanus.  (Strab.,  59 1. — Itin.,  Anton.,  p.  334.) 
— We  must  be  careful,  as  haa  already  been  remark- 
ed, not  to  confound  the  aite  of  New  Ilium  with  that 
of  tho  city  of  Priam,  an  error  into  wliich  many  care- 
less travellers  have  fallen.  (Cramer's  Asm  Msnes. 
vol.  1,  p.  104,  seqq .) 

Illibkris  or  Elibkri,  a  city  of  Gallia  Narbonensia, 
south  of  Ruscino,  and  in  the  territory  of  the  Sardones, 
the  same  probably  with  the  Voice  Tectoaages.  It 
was  a  flourishing  place  when  Hannibal  passed  through 
on  his  march  into  Italy,  and  here  he  eatabliabed  a  gar- 
rison. It  sunk  in  importance  afterward,  until  Coa- 
stantine  almost  rebuilt  it,  and  called  it,  in  memory  of  hia 
mother  Helena,  Helenensis  cititas.  In  this  place 
Magnentius  slew  Constans,  and  here  Constantino  died 
in  a  castle  built  by  himself.  It  is  now  Elne.  (Mela, 
2,  6.) 

ItLfcts,  a  city  of  the  Contestani  in  Spain,  northeast 
of  Carthago  Nova.  NowJE/ck.  (MeU,  2,  6.— Pu».. 
3,3.) 

Illicitanos  Sinus,  a  bay  on  the  southeast  coast  ol 
Spain,  extending  from  Carthago  Nova  to  the  Dian;um 
Promontorium.  It  is  now  the  bay  of  Alicante.  (Mils, 
2,6.) 

iLLtTURois,  Imturgis,  or  Ilitoici,  a  city  of  Spain, 
not  far  from  Castulo  and  Mentess,  and  five  day*' 
march  from  Carthago  Nova.  It  was  situate  near  the 
Palis,  on  a  steep  and  rugged  rock,  and  was  called  m 
Roman  times  Forum  Iulium.  Appian  calls  it  lltrrgia 
(Bell.  Hup.,  c.  32),  and  it  is  the  same  also,  r.o  doubt, 
with  the  Ilurgis  of  Ptolemy  (2,  4),  and  the  llurgea  of 
Stephanos  of  Byzantium.  The  place  waa  destroyed 
by  Scipio  B.C.  210  (Lie.,  28,  19),  but  waa  soon  af- 
terward repcopled.  The  site  of  the  ancient  place  ia 
near  the  modem  Andujar,  where  the  church  of  St 
Potenciana  stands,    (ukert,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  380  ) 

IllyrIcom,  ItLf  ris,  snd  IllyrU,  a  coop  try  bar 
dcring  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  opposite  Italy, 
of  IUyrians,  however,  appears  to  b»ve  been 
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•o  tbe  numerous  tribes  which  wcie  ancient.;  in  pos- 
session of  tbe  countries  situated  to  the  west  of  Mace- 
donia, and  which  extended  along  the  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic from  the  confines  of  Italy  and  Istria  to  the  borders 
of  Epirus.    Still  farther  north,  and  more  inland,  we 
find  them  occupying  the  great  valleys  of  the  Saave 
and  Drove,  which  were  only  terminated  by  the  junc- 
tion of  those  streams  with  the  Danube.    This  large 
tract  of  country,  under  the  Roman  emperors,  constitu- 
ted the  provinces  of  Illyricum  and  Pannonia. — Anti- 
quity has  thrown  but  little  light  on  tbe  origin  of  the 
Hlyrians  ;  nor  are  we  acquainted  with  the  language  and 
customs  of  the  barbarous  hordes  of  which  the  great  body 
of  the  nation  was  composed.    Their  warlike  habits, 
howevcr,and  the  peculiar  practice  of  puncturing  their 
bodies,  which  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  being  also  in 
use  among  the  Thracians,  might  lead  us  to  connect 
them  with  that  widely-extended  people.  (Strabo,  315. ) 
It  appears  evident,  that  they  were  a  totally  different 
race  from  the  Celts,  as  Strabo  carefully  distinguishes 
them  from  the  Gallic  tribes  which  were  incorporated 
with  them.    {Strabo,  313.)    Appian,  indeed,  seems 
to  ascribe  a  common  origin  to  the  Hlyrians  and  Celts, 
for  be  states  that  Illyrius  and  Celtus  were  two  broth- 
cm.  *ons  of  Polyphemus  and  Galatea,  who  migrated 
from  Sicily,  arffi  became  the  progenitors  of  the  two  na- 
tions which  bore  their  names  (Bell.  Ulyr.,  2);  but 
this  account  is  evidently  too  fabulous  to  be  relied  on. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Hlyrians  contributed  to  the 
early  population  of  Italy.    The  Liburni,  who  were  un- 
doubtedly a  part  of  this  nation,  had  formed  settlements 
on  the  Italian  shore  of  the  Adriatic  at  a  very  remote 
period.    Tbe  Veneti,  moreover,  were,  according  to 
the  most  probable  account,  Hlyrians.    But,  though  so 
widely  dispersed,  this  great  nation  is  but  little  noticed 
in  history  until  the  Romans  made  war  upon  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  acta  of  piracy  committed  on  their  tra- 
ders. Previoua  to  that  time,  we  bear  occasionally  of  tbe 
lllyrians  aa  connected  with  the  affairs  of  Macedonia  ; 
tor  instance,  in  the  expedition  undertaken  by  Perdiccas, 
in  conjunction  with  Brasidas,  against  the  Lynceste, 
which  fsiled  principally  from  the  support  afforded  to 
tbe  latter  by  a  powerful  body  of  Illyrian  troops.  (TAit- 
eye*.,  4,  135.)   They  were  frequently  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities with  the  princes  of  Macedonia,  to  whom  their 
warlike  spirit  rendered  them  formidable  neighbours. 
This  was  tbe  case  more  especially  while  under  the 
government  of  Bardylis,  who  is  known  to  have  been  a 
powerful  and  renowned  chief,  though  we  are  not  pos- 
itively acquainted  with  the  extent  of  his  dominions, 
nor  over  what  tribes  he  presided.    Philip  at  length 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  this  king,  who  lost  his 
ufe  in  the  action,  and  thus  a  check  was  given  to  tbe 
rising  power  of  the  Hlyrians.    Alexander  was  likewise 
successful  in  a  war  he  waged  against  Clytus,  the  son 
of  Bardylis,  and  Glaucias,  king  of  the  Taulantii.  The 
lllyrians,  however,  still  asserted  their  independence 
against  the  kings  of  Macedon,  and  were  not  subdued 
tul  they  were  involved  in  the  common  fate  of  nations 
by  the  victorious  arms  of  the  Romans.    The  conquest 
of  Hlyria  led  the  way  to  the  first  interference  of  Rome 
in  tbe  affairs  of  Greece ;  and  Polybius,  from  that  cir- 
cumstance, has  entered  at  some  length  into  the  ac- 
count of  the  events  which  then  took  place.    He  in- 
forms ns,  that  about  this  period,  520  A.U.C.,  tbe  ll- 
lyrians on  the  coast  had  become  formidable  from  their 
maritime  power  and  the  extent  of  their  depredations. 
They  were  governed  by  Agron,  son  of  Pleurastus, 
whoie  forces  had  obtained  several  victories  over  the 
.Eto.'ians,  Epirots,  and  Acbeans.    On  his  death,  the 
empire  devolved  upon  his  queen  Teuta,  a  woman  of 
an  active  snd  daring  mind,  who  openly  sanctioned,  and 
even  encouraged  the  acts  of  viole.ico  committed  by 
her  subjects.    Among  those  who  suffered  by  these 
'awlasa  pirates  were  some  traders  of  Italy,  on  whose 
•Mount  satisfaction  was  demanded  by  the  Roman  sen- 


ate. So  far,  however,  from  making  an,  cessions, 
Teuta  proceeded  to  a  still  greater  outrage,  bv  rtuainfc 
one  of  the  Roman  deputies  *o  be  put  to  death.  The 
senate  was  not  slow  in  avenging  these  injuries ;  a  pow- 
erful armament  was  fitted  out,  under  the  command  of 
two  consuls,  who  speedily  reduced  the  principal  for- 
tress  held  by  Teuta,  and  compelled  that  haugbly  queen 
to  sue  for  peace.  (Polyb.,  2,  12. — Appian,  Bell 
lUyr.,  7.)  At  a  still  Ister  period,  the  lllyrians,  under 
their  king  Gentius,  were  again  engaged  in  a  war  with 
the  Roinana,  if  the  act  of  taking  possession  of  an  un- 
resisting country  may  be  so  called.  Gentius  had  been 
accusedof  favouring  the  cause  of  Perseus  of  Macedon, 
and  of  being  secretly  in  league  with  him.  His  terri- 
tory was  therefore  invaded  by  the  praetor  Anicius,  and 
in  thirty  days  it  was  subjugated  by  the  Roman  army. 
Gentius  himself,  with  all  his  family,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  tbe  enemy,  and  waa  aeut  to  Rome  to  grace  the 
orator's  triumph.  (Li*.,  44,  31. — Appian,  Bell.  II- 
lyr.,  9.)  Hlyria  then  became  a  Roman  province,  am1 
was  divided  into  three  portions ;  but  it  received  aftei 
ward  a  considerable  accession  of  territory  on  the  re 
duction  of  the  Dalmatians,  Iapydea,  and  other  petty 
nations  by  Augustus,  these  being  included  from  that 
period  within  its  boundaries.  So  widely,  indeed,  were 
the  frontiers  of  Illyricum  extended  under  the  Roman 
emperors,  that  they  were  made  to  comprise  the  great 
districts  of  Noricum,  Pannonia,  and  Mceaia.  ( Appian, 
Bell.  Illyr.,  6 — Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  29.) 

Ilus,  the  fourth  king  of  Troy,  was  the  son  of  Tros 
and  of  Csllirhoe,  the  daughter  of  the  Scamandcr.  He 
married  Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  Adrastus,  king  of 
Argos,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of  Themis  (the 
grandmother  of  jEncaa)  and  of  Laomedon,  the  t>redo- 
ceasor  of  Priam.  Ilus  embellished  Troy,  which  had 
been  so  called  from  his  father  Tros,  and  gave  to  it 
the  name  of  Ilium.  According  to  tradition,  it  was  he 
who  received  from  Jupiter  the  Palladium,  and  who,  in 
the  wars  which  had  been  excited  by  the  animosity  of 
Tantalus  and  Tros,  made  an  attempt  to  rescue  this 
statue  from  the  flames,  in  which  the  temple  of  Minerva 
was  wrapped,  although  he  was  aware  thst  tbe  city 
would  be  impregnable  as  long  as  it  remained  within 
the  walls.  For  this  misplaced  zeal,  he  was,  at  the 
moment,  struck  with  blindness  by  the  goddess,  but 
was  subsequently  restored  to  sight.  (Apollod.,  3, 
12.  3.) 

Imaus,  the  name  of  a  large  chain  of  mountains, 
which  in  a  part  of  its  course  divided,  according  to 
tbe  ancients,  the  vast  region  of  Scythia  into  Scy- 
thia  intra  Itnaum  and  Scythia  extra  Imaum.  It  is, 
in  fact,  merely  a  continuation  of  the  great  Tauric 
range.  That  part  of  the  range  over  which  Alexander 
crossed,  and  whence  tbe  Indus  springs,  was  called  Pa- 
ropamisus.  Farther  on  wero  the  Emodi  Monies,  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  Ganges ;  and  atill  farther  to  the  east 
the  range  of  Imaus,  extending  to  the  Eastern  Ocean. 
Imaua  is  generally  thought  to  answer  to  the  Himalaya 
Mountains  of  Thibet ;  strictly  speaking,  however,  this 
name  belongs  to  the  Emodi  Monies ;  and  Imaus,  in 
the  early  part  of  its  course,  is  the  modem  Mustag,  or 
the  chain  which  branches  off  to  the  northwest  from  the 
centre  of  the  Himalaya  range.  The  word  Himalaya 
is  Sanscrit,  and  is  compounded  of  hima,  "  snow,"  snd 
alaya,  "an  abode."  ,  ( Wilson's  Sanscrit  Diet  )  Tho 
former  of  these  Sanscrit  roots  gives  rise  also  to  the  name 
Imaus  and  Emodus  among  the  ancients,  and  it  also 
brings  to  mind  the  Harms  of  Thrace,  the  Hymethu 
of  Attica,  tbe  Mont  Imaus  of  Italy,  and  the  different 
mountains  called  Himmel  in  Saxony,  Jutland,  and 
other  countries.  It  is  the  radix,  also,  of  the  German 
word  himmel,  denoting  heaven. — As  the  chain  of 
Imaus  proceeds  on  to  the  east,  it  ceases  to  be  chaiac 
terized  aa  snowy,  and,  in  separating  the  region  of 
Scythia  into  its  two  divisions,  answers  to  the  modern 
range  of  Altai.    It  is  only  of  late  that  the  height  of 
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the  Hnnalayi  Mountains  on  the  north  of  India  hat 
Ween  appreciated.    In  1808,  Col.  Crawford  made  aome 
measurements,  which  gave  a  much  greater  altitude  to 
:he so  mountains  than  had  ever  before  been  suspected ; 
and  Col.  Colebrook,  from  the  plains  of  Rhobilcund, 
made  a  series  of  observations  which  gave  a  height  of 
22,000  fuel.  Lieut.  Webb,  in  his  journey  to  the  source 
of  the  Ganges,  executed  measurements  on  the  peak 
of  Iomunavatan,  which  gave  upward  of  25,000  feet. 
The  same  officer,  in  a  subsequent  journey,  confirmed 
his  former  observations.    This  conclusion  was  object- 
ed to,  on  account  of  a  difference  of  opinion  respecting 
the  atlowsnce  which  ought  to  be  made,  for  the  deviation 
of  the  light  from  a  straight  direction,  on  which  all  con- 
clusions drawn  from  the  measurement  of  angles  muat 
depend.    In  a  subsequent  journey,  however,  this  same 
officer  confirmed  his  conclusions  by  additional  measure- 
ments, and  by  observing  the  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer  at  those  heights  which  he  himself  visited.  It 
was  found  by  these  laat  observations  that  the  line  of 
oerpetual  snow  does  not  begin  till  at  least  17,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  that  the  banks  of  the 
SctUdge,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  15,000  feet,  afford- 
ed pasturage  for  cattle,  and  yielded  excellent  crops  of 
mountain- wheat.    This  mild  temperature,  however,  at 
so  great  a  height,  is  confined  to  the  northern  aide  of 
the  chain.    Ihis  probably  depends  on  the  greater 
height  of  the  whole  territory  on  the  northern  aide,  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  heat  which  the  earth  re- 
ceives from  the  solar  rays,  and  which  warms  the  air 
immediately  superincumbent,  is  not  so  much  expand- 
ed by  the  time  the  ascending  air  reaches  these  greater 
elevations,  as  in  that  which  has  ascended  from  a  much 
lower  country.    Mr.  Frazer,  in  a  later  journey,  inferred 
that  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Himalaya  range  varied 
from  18,000  to  23,000  feet ;  but  he  had  no  instruments 
for  measuring  altitudes,  and  no  barometer,  and  he 
probably  did  not  make  the  due  allowance  for  the  ex- 
traordinary height  of  the  snow-line.    The  point,  how- 
ever, is  now  at  last  settled.    The  Himalaya  Mount- 
ains far  exceed  the  Andtt  in  elevation ;  Cnimborazo, 
the  highest  of  the  latter,  being  only  21,470  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  while  Ghosa  Cole,  in  the  Dfutw- 
alagkiri  rangs  attains  to  an  elevation  of  28,000  feet, 
and  is  the  highest  known  land  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe. 

IhbiacTjls,  a  patronymic  given  to  Aaius,  as  son 
of  Imbratr*.    ( Virg.,  Mn.,  10,  123.) 

Imbral'ilbs,  a  patronymic  given  to  Glaucua  and 
Lad oa,  as  sons  of  Imbrasus.    (Virg.,  ASn.,  12,  343.) 

Imbros,  an  island  of  the  £gean,  22  miles  east  of 
Lemnos,  according  to  Pliny  (4,  12),  and  now  called 
Imbro  Like  Lemnos,  it  was  at  an  early  period  the 
aeat  of  the  Pclaagi,  who  worshipped  the  Cabin  and 
Mercury  by  the  name  of  Imbramus.  (Steph.  By:., 
s.  v.  'Ifitpof.)  Imbros  is  generally  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer in  conjunction  with  Lemnos.  {Hymn,  in  Apoli., 
36. — lb.,  13,  32.)  It  was  first  conquered  by  the  Per- 
sians (Herod.,  5,  27),  and  afterward  by  the  Athenians, 
who  derived  from  thence  excellent  darters  and  larget- 
eers.  (Thucyd.,  4, 28.)  There  was  a  town  probably 
of  the  same  name  with  the  ialand,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  to  bo  seen  at  a  place  called  Castro.  {Cramer's 
Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p  342.) 

Inaciud/B,  the  name  of  the  first  eight  successors  of 
Inachos  on  the  throne  of  Argos. 

IkachIoks,  a  patronymic  of  Epaphus,  as  grandson 
at  Inachus.    ( Ovid,  Met.,  1 , 704. ) 

Inashis,  a  patronymic  of  lo,  as  daughter  of  Inachus. 
lOvid,  Fat'  ,  1,  454.) 

Inachos,  I.  a  son  of  Oceanua  and  Tethys,  father 
Of  lo.  He  was  said  to  have  founded  the  kingdom  of 
Argos,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Pboroneus,  B.C. 
1807.  Inachus  is  said,  in  the  old  legend,  to  have 
given  his  name  to  the  principal  river  of  Argolis. 
Hence  probably  be  was  described  as  the  son  of  Oce- 
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anus,  the  common  parent  of  all  rivers.    They  what 
make  Iuacbus  to  have  come  into  Greece  .torn  beyond 
the  sea,  regard  bia  name  as  a  Greek  form  for  the  Ori- 
ental  term  Enak,  denoting  "great"  or  "  powerful," 
and  this  last  as  the  root  of  the  Greek  dv«i,  "  a  lung." 
The  foreign  origin  of  Inachus,  however,  or,  rather,  hi* 
actual  existence,  is  very  problematical. — According 
to  the  mythological  writers,  Inachus  became  the  father 
of  lo  by  his  sister,  the  ocean-nymph  Melia.    (Apoilod  , 
2,  1, 1. — Htyne,  ad  loe.) — II.  A  river  of  Argolis,  Sow- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis  of  Argos,  and  empty- 
ing into  the  bay  of  Nauplia,    Ita  real  source  was  in 
Mount  Lyrceius,  on  the  confines  of  Arcadia ;  but  the 
fioets,  who  delighted  in  fiction,  imagined  it  to  be  a 
branch  of  tbe  Inachus  of  Amphilocbia,  which,  after 
mingling  with  the  Achelous,  passed  under  ground,  and 
reappeared  in  Argolia.  (SrraAo.271.— id  , 370.)  Ac 
cording  to  Dodwell  (vol.  2,  p.  223),  the  bed  of  this 
river  is  a  abort  way  to  the  northeast  of  Argos.    It  is 
usually  dry,  but  supplied  with  casual  floods  after  hard 
rains,  and  the  melting  of  snow  on  the  surrounding 
mountains.    It  rises  about  ten  milea  from  Argos,  at  a 
place  called  Mtuki,  in  the  way  to  Tripolitza  in  Arca- 
dia.   In  the  winter  it  sometimes  descends  from  the 
mountains  in  a  rolling  mass,  when  it  does  considerable 
damage  to  tbe  town.    It  is  now  called  JCcria,  which 
means  dry.    (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  246.) 
— III.  A  river  of  tbe  Amphilochian  district  in  Acaroa- 
nia.    There  were  phenomena  connected  with  the  de- 
scription given  by  ancient  geographers  of  its  count, 
which  bavo  led  to  a  doubt  of  ita  real  existence.    It  is 
from  Strabo  more  especially  that  we  collect  this  in- 
formation.   Speaking  of  the  submarine  passage  of  the 
Alpbeus,  and  its  pretended  junction  with  the  waters 
of  Arethusa,  he  says  a  similar  fable  was  related  of  the 
Inachus,  which,  flowing  from  Mount  Lacmon,  in  the 
chain  of  Pindus,  united  ita  waters  with  the  Achelous. 
and,  paasing  under  the  sea,  finally  reached  Argos,  ta 
tbe  Peloponnesus.    Such  waa  the  account  of  Sopho- 
cles, as  appears  from  the  passage  quoted  by  the  geog 
rapher,  probably  from  the  play  of  Inachus.  (Compare 
Oxford  Strabo,  vol.  1,  p.  391,  in  not  it.)   Strabo,  how- 
ever, regards  this  as  an  invention  of  the  poets,  mod 
says  that  Hecatcua  was  bolter  informed  on  the  sub- 
ject, when  he  affirmed  that  the  Inachus  of  the  Amphi- 
lochisns  waa  a  different  river  from  that  of  the  Pelo- 
ponncsian  Argos.    According  to  this  ancient  geo- 
graphical writer,  the  former  stream  flowed  from  Mount 
Lacmus ;  whence  also  tbe  AZu,  or  Aous,  derived  it* 
source,  and  fell  into  the  Achelous,  having,  like  the 
Amphilochian  Argos,  received  iu  appellation  from 
Amphilochus.    (St tab.,  271.)    This  account  is  suffi- 
ciently intelligible :  and,  in  order  to  identify  the  Inach- 
us of  Hecatams  with  the  modern  river  which  cor- 
responds with  it,  we  have  only  to  search  in  modern 
maps  for  a  stream  which  rises  close  to  the  Aous  or 
Voioussa,  and,  flowing  south,  joins  the  Achcloiis  in 
the  territory  of  tbe  ancient  Amphilochi.    Now  this  de- 
scription answers  precisely  to  that  of  a  river  which  ia 
commonly  looked  upon  aa  the  Achelous  itself,  but 
which  would  seem,  in  fact,  to  be  tbe  Inachus,  since  it 
agrees  so  well  with  the  account  given  by  Hccataas*; 
and  it  should  be  observed,  that  Thucydidea  places  the 
source  of  the  Achelous  in  that  part  of  Pindo*  which 
belonged  to  the  Dolopes,  a  Thessalian  people,  who 
occupied  tbe  southeastern  portion  of  the  chain.  (TW 
eyd.,  3,  102.)   Modem  maps,  indeed,  point  out  a  riv- 
er coming  from  this  direction,  and  uniting  with  the 
Inachus,  which,  though  a  more  considerable  stream, 
waa  not  regarded  as  tbe  main  branch  of  the  river. 
Strabo  elsewhere  repeats  what  he  has  said  of  the 
junction  of  the  Inachus  and  Achcloiis.    (Strab  ,  327.) 
But  in  another  passage  he  quotes  a  writer  whose  re- 
port of  the  Inachus  differed  materially,  since  be  rep 
resented  it  as  traversing  tbe  district  of  Amphilocbia, 
and  falling  into  the  gulf.    This  was  tbe 
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sisdiby  Epaorus  (ap.  Strab.,  336),  and  it  has  led  tome 
modern  geographers  and  critics,  in  order  to  reconcile 
these  two  contradictory  accounts,  to  suppose  that  thero 
was  a  stream  which,  branching  off  from  the  Achelous, 
fell  into  the  Ambracian  Gulf  near  Argos.  This  is 
more  particularly  the  hypothesis  of  D'Anville  ;  but 
modem  travellers  assure  us  that  there  is  no  such  river 
Dear  the  ruins  of  Argos  (Holland'*  Travels,  vol.  2,  p. 
225);  end,  in  fact,  it  is  impossible  that  any  stream 
should  there  separate  from  the  Achelous,  on  account 
of  the  AmphUochian  Mountains,  which  divide  the  val- 
ley of  that  river  from  the  Gulf  of  Arta.  Mannert  con- 
siders the  small  river  Kriktli  to  be  the  representative 
of  the  Inachos  (Ceogr.,  vol.  8,  p.  65),  but  this  is  a  mere 
orrent,  which  descends  from  the  mountains  above  the 
golf,  and  can  have  no  connexion  with  Mount  Lacmus 
or  the  Achelous.  All  ancient  anthorities  agree  in  de- 
riving the  Inachos  from  the  chain  of  Pindus.  (Cra- 
mer'$  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  40,  seqq.) 

InabIss,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  oth- 
erwise called  yEnaria  and  Pithecusa.  Under  an  ex- 
tinguished volcano,  in  the  middle  of  this  island,  Jupiter 
was  fabled  to  have  confined  the  giant  Typhosus.  (Con- 
sult remarks  under  the  articles  iEnaria  and  Arima.) 
Heyne  thinks  that  some  one  of  the  early  Latin  poets, 
a  translating  the  Iliad  into  th*  Roman  tongue,  mis- 
isderstood  Homer's  elv  'Apfpetr,  and  rendered  it  by 
Inarime  or  I  nan  ma  ;  and  that  the  fable  of  Typhceus, 
travelling  westward,  was  assigned  to  „Enaria  or  Pith- 
eensa  as  a  volcanic  situation.  (Heyne,  Excurs.  ad 
Virg.,JEn.,  9,  715.) 

Isaacs,  a  son  of  Psammetieus  (Thucyd.,  I,  104), 
king  of  that  part  of  Libya  which  borders  upon  Egypt. 
Sallying  forth  from  Marea,  be  drew  over  the  greater 
part  of  Egypt  to  revolt  from  Artaxerxes,  the  Persian 
emperor,  and,  becoming  himself  their  ruler,  called  in 
the  Athenians  to  his  assistance,  who  happened  to  be 
engaged  in  an  expedition  against  Cyprus,  with  two 
hundred  ships  of  their  own  and  their  allies.  The  en- 
terprise at  first  was  eminently  successful,  and  the 
whole  of  Egypt  fell  under  the  power  of  the  invaders 
and  their  ally.  Eventually,  however,  the  Persian 
arms  triumphed,  and  Inarus,  being  taken  by  treachery, 
was  crucified.  (Thucyd.,  1,  109;  1,  110.)  Herod- 
otus and  Clcsias  say  he  was  crucified,  M  rpiol  arav- 
ecit,  which  might  more  properly  be  termed  impale- 
ment. Bloomfield  (ad  Thucyd.,  I.  e.)  thinks  that  he 
was  of  the  ancient  royal  family  of  Egypt,  and  descend* 
ed  from  the  Psammetieus  who  died  B.C.  617.  It  f* 
not  improbable,  he  adds,  that,  on  A  pries  being  put  io 
death  by  his  chief  minister  Amasis,  his  son,  or  some 
near  relation,  established  himself  among  the  Libyana 
borBering  on  Egypt,  from  whom  descended  this  Psam- 

Ikdu,  an  extensive  country  of  Asia,  divided  by 
Ptolemy  and  the  ancient  geographers  into  India  intra 
Gangem  and  India  extra  Gangem,  or  India  on  this 
side,  and  India  beyond,  the  Ganges.  The  first  divis- 
ion answers  to  the  modem  Hindustan ;  the  latter  to 
the  Birman  Empire,  and  the  dominions  of  Pegu,  Siam, 
Laos,  Cambodia,  Cochin  China,  Tonquin,  and  Ma- 
lacea. — Commerce  between  India  and  the  western  na- 
tions of  Asia  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  from 
the  earliest  historical  times.  The  spicery,  which  the 
tompany  of  Iahmaelites  mentioned  in  Genesis  (37, 25) 
sere  carrying  into  Egypt,  must  in  all  probability  have 
oeen  the  produce  of  India ;  and  in  the  30th  chapter 
of  Exodus,  where  an  enumeration  is  made  of  various 
spices  and  perfumes,  cinnamon  and  cassia  are  express- 
ly mentioned,  which  must  have  come  from  India,  or 
the  islands  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  It  has  been 
thought  by  many,  that  the  Egyptians  must  have  used 
Indian  spices  in  embalming  their  dead ;  and  Diodorus 
8iculus  says  (1,  91),  that  cinnamon  waa  actually  em- 
ployed by  this  people  for  that  purpose.  Tho  spice 
trade  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  by  means  of  the 
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Arabs,  who  brought  the  produce  of  India 
modem  Sinde,  or  the  Malabar  coast,  to  Hadramur.1  m 
the  southwestern  part  of  Arabia,  or  to  Gcrra  on  th 
Persian  Gulf,  from  which  place  it  was  carried  by  mesas 
of  caravans  to  Petra,  where  it  was  purchased  by  PIms- 
nician  merchants.  A  great  quantity  of  Indian  articles 
was  also  brought  'rom  the  Persian  Gulf  up  the  Eu- 
phrates as  far  as  Circesium  or  Thapsacua,  and  thence 
carried  across  the  Syrian  desert  into  Phoenicia.  Eu- 
rope waa  thus  supplied  with  the  produce  of  India  by 
meana  of  the  Phoenicians ;  but  we  cannot  assent  to 
the  opinion  of  Robertson  (Historical  Disquisition  on 
India),  that  Phoenician  ahips  sailed  to  India ;  for  there 
is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  Phoenicians  had  any 
harbours  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  aa  Robertson 
supposes,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  Idunueans  remain- 
ed independent  till  the  lime  of  David  and  Solomon  ; 
and  in  the  27th  chapter  of  Ezcktcl,  which  contains  a 
list  of  the  nations  that  traded  with  Tyre,  we  can  dis- 
cover none  of  an  Indian  origin ;  but  the  names  of  th* 
Arabian  tribea  are  specified  which  supplied  the  Phoe- 
nicians with  the  products  of  India  (v.  19,  22).  The 
conquest  of  Idumrea  by  David  gave  the  Jewa  posses- 
sion of  the  harbour  of  Ezion-geber  on  the  Red  Sea, 
from  which  ships  sailed  to  Ophir,  bringing  "gold  and 
silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks."  (1  Kings,  2, 28— 
lb.,  10,  1 1,  22.)  Considerable  variety  of  opinion  pre- 
vails respecting  Ophir ;  but  it  is  most  probable  thai 
it  was  an  emporium  of  the  African  and  Indian  trade 
in  Arabia.  The  Arabian  merchanta  procured  the  gold 
from  Africa,  and  the  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocka  from 
India.  The  Hebrew  words  in  this  passage  appear  to 
be  derived  from  tho  Sanscrit.  In  the  troubles  whicr 
followod  the  death  of  Solomon,  the  trade  with  Ophii 
was  probably  neglected  ;  and  till  tho  foundation  of  A I 
exandrea  the  trade  with  India  was  carried  on  by  ths 
Arabians  in  the  way  already  mentioned.  The  product 
of  India  was  also  imported  into  Greece  by  the  Phaci- 
cians  in  very  early  timea.  Many  of  the  Greek  names 
of  the  Indian  articles  are  evidently  derived  from  the 
Sanscrit.  Thus,  the  Greek  word  for  pepper  (rrennept, 
pepperi)  comes  from  the  Sanscrit  pippalt :  the  Greek 
word  for  emerald  is  ouapayio^  or  uapayiof  (tmarag- 
dos,  maragdos),  from  the  Sanscrit  marakata:  the 
(ivooivn  otvduv  (bysstne  sindAn),  "fine  linen"  or 
"muslin,"  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (2,  86  ;  7,  181). 
seems  to  be  derived  from  Sindhu,  the  Sanscrit  name 
of  the  river  Indus:  the  produce  of  the  cotton-plant, 
called  in  Greek  Kapnacoc  (karpasos),  comes  from  the 
Sanscrit  karpdsa,  a  word  which  we  also  find  in  the 
Hebrew  (karpas— Esther,  1,  6),  and  it  was  probably 
introduced  into  Greece,  together  with  the  commodity, 
by  the  Phoenician  traders.  That  this  was  the  case 
with  the  word  cinnamon,  Herodotus  (3,  111)  informs 
us.  The  term  cinnamon  (in  Greek  Kiwupupov  or 
Ktwapov,  einnamnmum,  cinnamon;  in  Hebrew kinna 
man)  ia  not  found  in  Sanscrit ;  the  Sanscrit  term  foe 
this  article  is  gudha  tvach,  "  sweet  bark."  The  word 
cinnamon  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Cingalese 
kakyn  nama,  "  aweet  wood,"  of  which  the  Sanscrit  ia 
probably  a  translation.  We  are  not,  however,  em- 
prised  at  missing  the  Sanscrit  word  for  this  article, 
since  the  languages  in  Southern  India  have  no  affinity 
with  the  Sanscrit.  Tin  also  appears  to  have  been  from 
early  times  an  article  of  exportation  from  India.  The 
Greek  term  for  tin,  Koaairepoc  (kasrUerot),  which  oc- 
curs even  in  Homer,  ia  evidently  the  aame  as  th:  Ltu 
scrit  kasttra.  It  is  usually  conaidered  that  the  Greeks 
obtained  their  tin,  by  means  of  the  PSoenicians,  from 
the  SciUy  Islands  or  Cornwall;  but  there  is  no  di- 
rect  proof  of  this ;  and  it  appears  probable,  from  tbi 
Sanscrit  derivation  of  the  word,  that  the  Greeka  on 
ginally  obtained  their  tin  from  India.— The  weaten 
nations  of  Asia  appear  to  have  had  no  connexion  wit 
India,  except  in  tne  way  of  commerce,  till  the  time  a1 
Darius  Hystaspis,  621  B.C.    The  Ulei  which  Diode 
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nib  rotates  reacting  the  invasion  of  India  by  Seaostris 
*nd  Semtramis,  cannot  be  estimated  as  historical  facts, 
fho  same  remark  may  perhaps  apply  to  the  alliance 
which,  according  to  Xenopbon,  in  hisCyropedia  (6,  2, 
1),  Cyrus  made  with  a  king  of  India.    But.  in  the 
reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  Herodotus  informs  us  (4, 
44),  that  Scylax  of  Caryanda  was  sent  by  the  Persians 
to  explore  the  course  of  tho  Indus  ;  that  he  set  out  for 
the  city  Caspatyrus,  and  tho  Pactyican  country  (Pa- 
teli  ?)  in  the  northern  part  of  India ;  that  he  sailed 
down  the  Indus  until  he  arrived  at  its  mouth,  and 
thence  across  the  Indian  Sea  to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and 
that  this  voyage  occupied  30  months.    Darius  also,  it 
is  said,  subdued  the  Indians  and  formed  them  into  a 
satrapy,  the  tribute  of  which  amounted  to  360  talents 
of  gold.    (Herod.,  3,  94.)    The  extent  of  the  Persian 
empire  in  India  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  degree 
of  certainty.    The  Persians  appear  to  have  included 
under  the  name  of  Indians  many  tribes  dwelling  to 
the  west  of  the  Indus  ;  it  seems  doubtful  whether  they 
ever  had  any  dominion  east  of  the  Indus ;  and  it  is 
nearly  certain  that  their  authority  did  not  extend  be- 
yond the  Penjab. — Tho  knowledge  which  the  Greeks 
possessed  respecting  India,  previous  to  the  time  of  Al- 
exander, was  derived  from  the  Persians.    We  do  not 
find  the  name  of  Indian  or  Hindu  in  ancient  Sanscrit 
works  ;  but  the  country  east  of  the  Indus  haa  been 
known  under  this  name  by  the  western  nations  of 
Asia  from  the  earliest  times.    In  the  Zend  and  Pehlvi 
languages  it  is  called  Heando,  and  in  the  Hebrew 
Hoddu  (Esther,  1,  1),  which  is  evidently  the  same  as 
the  Hend  of  the  Persian  and  Arabic  geographers 
The  first  mention  of  the  Indians  in  a  Greek  author  is 
in  the  "  Supplices"  of  iEschylua  (v.  287) ;  but  no 
Greek  writer  gives  us  any  information  concerning  them 
till  the  time  of  Herodotus.    We  may  collect  from  the 
account  of  this  historian  a  description  of  three  distinct 
tribes  of  Indians :  one  dwelling  in  the  north,  near  the 
eity  Caspotyrus,  and  the  Pactyican  country,  resem- 
bling the  Bactrians  in  their  customs  and  mode  of  life. 
The  second  tribe  or  tribes  evidently  did  not  live  un- 
der Brahminical  laws ;  some  of  them  dwelt  in  the 
marshes  formed  by  the  Indus,  and  subsisted  by  fish- 
ing ;  others,  called  Padssi,  with  whom  we  may  proba- 
bly class  the  Calantie  or  Calatia?,  were  wild  and  bar- 
barous tribes,  such  as  exist  at  present  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Deccan.    The  third  class,  who  are  described  as 
subsisting  on  the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  earth, 
and  never  killing  any  living  thing,  are  more  likely  to 
have  been  genuine  Hindus.    (Herod.,  3,  98,  seaq.) 
Herodotus  had  heard  of  some  of  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  Hindustan,  such  as  the  cotton-plant  and  the 
bamboo  ;  but  his  knowledge  was  very  limited. — Cte- 
sias,  who  lived  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxea  Mnemon  for 
many  years,  has  given  us  a  fuller  account  than  Herod- 
otus of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Indians,  and 
of  the  natural  productions  of  the  country.    He  had 
heard  of  the  war-elephants,  and  describes  the  parrot, 
the  monkey,  cochineal,  dec. — The  expedition  of  Alex- 
ander into  India,  B.C.  326,  first  gave  the  Greeks  a 
correct  idea  of  the  western  parts  of  this  country.  Al- 
exander did  not  advance  farther  east  than  the  Hypha- 
sis ;  but  he  followed  the  course  of  the  Indus  to  the 
ocean,  and  afterward  sent  Ncarchus  to  explore  the 
coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean  as  far  as  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  Penjab  was  inhabited,  at  the  time  of  Alexander's 
invasion,  by  many  independent  nations,  ivho  were  as 
distinguished  for  their  courage  as  their  lescendanta 
the  Rajpoots.    Though  the  Macedonians  did  not  pen- 
etrate farther  east  than  the  Hyphasis,  report  reached 
them  of  the  Prasii,  a  powerful  people  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  whose  king  was  prepared  to  resist  Alex- 
ander with  an  immense  army.    After  the  death  of  Al- 
exander, Seleocus  made  war  against  Sandrocottus, 
king  of  the  Prasii,  and  was  the  first  Greek  who  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  thr?  Ganges.    This  Sandrocottus, 
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called  Sandracoptus  by  Atheneus  (Epit^  J,  32;,  b 
,  probably  the  same  as  the  ChaiKiragupta  of  the  Hindus 

!  (Consult  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  Atialic  licsc&rchts,  vol.  4, 
p.  11.—  Wilson's  Theatre  of  the  Hindus,  vol  2,  p. 
127.  seqq.,  2d  ed.—Schlegel,  Indischc  BMxotkek,  vol 
1,  p.  246.)    Sandrocottus  is  represented  as  king  of 
the  Gangarida)  and  Prasii,  who  are  probably  one  and 
the  same  people,  Gangaridai  being  the  name  given  te 
them  by  the  Greeks,  and  signifying  merely  the  people 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ganges,  and  Pin:,  being 
the  Hindu  name,  the  same  as  the  Pracbi  (i.  e.,  '  east- 
ern  country")  of  the  Sanscrit  writers.    Selcucos  re- 
mained only  a  abort  time  in  the  country  of  the  Prasii, 
but  his  expedition  was  the  means  of  giving  the  Greeks 
a  more  correct  knowledge  of  the  eastern  part  of  India 
than  they  bad  hitherto  possessed ;  aince  Megasthc  ne«. 
and  afterward  Daimachus,  resided  for  many  years  is 
ambassadors  of  the  Syrian  tnonarchs  at  Pahbothra 
(in  Sanscrit,  Pataliputra),  the  capital  of  the  Prasii 
From  the  work  which  Megaalhenes  wrote  on  India, 
later  writers,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
such  as  Strabo  and  Arrian,  appear  to  have  derived  then 
principal  knowledge  of  the  country.    The  Selcucida 
probably  lost  all  influence  at  Palibothia  after  the  death 
of  Seleucus  Nicator,  B.C.  281  ;  though  we  have  a 
brief  notice  in  Polybius  (11,  34)  of  an  expedition  whick 
Antiochus  the  Great  made  into  India,  and  of  a  treat) 
which  be  concluded  with  a  king  Sophagasenus  (in  San- 
scrit, probably,  SubhagaseW,  i.  e.,  "  the  leader  of  a 
fortunate  army"),  whereby  the  Indian  king  was  bound 
to  supply  him  with  a  certain  number  of  war  elephants. 
The  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria,  which  was  founded 
by  Theodotus  or  Diodolus,  a  lieutenant  of  the  Syrian 
tnonarchs,  and  which  lasted  about  120  years,  appear* 
to  have  comprised  a  considerable  portion  of  northern 
India. — After  the  foundation  of  Alexandre*,  the  In- 
dian trade  was  almost  entirely  carried  on  by  the  mer 
chants  of  that  city  ;  few  ships,  however,  appear  tc 
have  sailed  from  Alexandres  till  the  discovery  of  Che 
monsoons  by  Hippalus ;  and  the  Arabians  supplied 
Alexandrea,  as  they  had  previously  done  the  Phoeni- 
cians, with  the  produce  of  India.    The  monsoons 
must  have  become  known  to  European  navigators 
about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  since 
they  are  not  mentioned  by  Strabo,  but  were  well 
known  in  the  time  of  Pliny.    Pliny  has  given  ua  (6, 
23)  an  interesting  account  of  the  trade  between  In 
dia  and  Alexandrea,  as  it  existed  in  his  own  time. 
We  lcam  from  him  that  the  ships  of  the  Alexandrean 
merchants  set  sail  from  Berenice,  a  port  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  arrived,  in  about  30  days,  at  Ocelis  or  Carre, 
in  Arabia.    Thence  they  sailed  by  the  wind  Hippalus 
(the  southwest  monsoon),  in  40  days,  toMuzins  (Man- 
galore),  the  first  emporium  in  India,  which  was  not 
much  frequented,  on  account  of  the  pirates  in  the 
neighbourhood.    The  port  at  which  the  ships  usually 
stayed  was  that  of  Barace  (at  the  mouth,  probably,  of 
the  Nelisuram  river).    After  remaining  in  India  till 
the  beginning  of  December  or  January,  they  sailed 
back  to  the  Red  Sea,  met  with  the  wind  Afncus  oi 
Auster  (south  or  southwest  wind),  and  thus  arrived  at 
Berenice  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth  from  the  time 
they  set  out.    The  same  author  informs  us,  that  the 
Indian  articles  were  carried  from  Berenice  to  Coptos, 
a  distance  of  258  Roman  miles,  on  camels ;  and  that 
the  different  halting-places  were  determined  by  the 
wells.    From  Coptos,  which  was  united  to  the  Nilr 
by  a  canal,  the  goods  were  conveyed  down  the  nv« 
to  Alexandrea.— We  have  another  account  of  the  la 
dian  trade,  written  by  Arrian,  who  lived,  in  all  proba- 
bility, in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
certainly  not  later  than  the  second.    Arrian  had  beep 
in  India  himself,  and  describes  in  a  small  Greek  trea- 
tise, entitled  "  th-  Peripka  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,"  the 
coast  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  western  parts  of  India ; 
and  also  gives  a  list  of  the  most  importar  t  exports  and 
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jnporta.  According  to  this  account,  the  two  princi- 
pal ports  in  India  were  Barygaza  on  the  northwestern, 
*nd  Barace  or  Nelcynda  on  the  southwestern  coast. 
To  Barygaza  (the  modern  Baroach,  on  the  river  Ner- 
Ludda)  goods  were  brought  from  Ozene  (Oujein), 
Plilhaoa  (Pultanck),  and  Tagara  (Deoghur).  But  Ba- 
race or  Nelcyada  seems,  from  the  account  of  Pliny 
and  Arrias,  *.)  hare  oeen  the  principal  emporium  of 
the  Isdiar.  trade.  The  Roman  ships  appear  to  have 
seldom  sailed  beyond  this  point ;  and  the  produce  of 
countries  farther  cast  was  brought  to  Barace  by  the 
native  merchants.  The  knowledge  which  the  Romans 
possessed  of  India  beyond  Capo  Comorin  was  exceed- 
ingly vague  and  defective.  Strabo  describes  the  Gan- 
ges as  Aiowing  into  the  sea  by  ono  mouth ;  and  though 


of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  Indian  trade,  wfaicn 
arc  enumerated  in  the  Digest,  and  in  Arrian'a  "  Pet*- 
plus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea."— We  have  no  farther  ac- 
count of  the  trade  between  Alexandres  and  India  tin 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  during  whose  reign 
an  Alexandrean  merchant  of  the  name  of  Cosmas,  who 
bad  made  several  voyages  to  India,  but  who  afterward 
turned  monk,  published  a  work,  still  extant,  entitled 
"  Christian  Topography,"  in  which  he  gives  us  sever- 
al particulars  respecting  the  Indian  trade.    But  his 
knowledge  of  India  is  not  more  extensive  than  that  of 
Arrian,  for  the  Alexandrean  merchants  continued  to 
visit  merely  the  Malabar  coast  'o  which  the  produce 
of  the  country  farther  east  was  brought  by  native  mer- 
chants,  as  in  the  time  of  Arrian.    Alexandre*  con- 
liny  gives  along  list  of  Indian  nations,  which  had  not  tinued  to  supply  the  natios*  of  Europe  with  Indian  ar- 
ticles till  the  discovery  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  by  Vasco  de  Gama  in  1498.    But  the 
western  nations  of  Asia  were  principally  supplied  by 
the  merchants  of  Baton,  which  was  founded  by  the 
Calif  Omar  near  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  snd  which 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  commercial 
cities  of  the  East.    In  addition  to  which  it  must  be 
recollected,  that  a  land-trade,  conducted  by  means  of 
caravans,  which  passed  through  the  central  countries 
of  Asia,  existed  from  very  early  times  between  India 
and  the  western  nations  of  Asia.    (Eneycl.  Useful 
Knowl.,  vol.  12,  p.  222,  seqq.) 

History  of  India  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan Conquest. 

The  materials  for  the  history  of  this  period  are 
very  few  and  unsatisfactory.  The  only  ancient  his- 
tory written  in  the  Sanscrit  language  which  the  re- 
searches of  modern  scholars  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain, ia  a  chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Cashmere,  entitled 
"  Raja  Taringini,"  of  which  an  abstract  waa  given 
by  Abulfazl  in  the  "  Ayin-i-Akbery."  The  original 
Sanscrit  was  obtained  for  the  first  time  by  English 
scholars  in  the  present  century,  and  was  published 
at  Calcutta  in  the  year  1835.  An  interesting  iso- 
count of  the  work  is  given  by  Professor  Wilson,  in 
the  15th  volume  of  the  "Asiatic  Researches."  But. 
though  this  volume  throws  considerable  light  upon  the 
early  history  of  Cashmere,  it  gives  us  little  information 
respecting  the  early  history  of  Hindustan.  The  exist- 
ence of  this  chronicle,  however,  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
prove the  assertion  which  some  persons  have  made, 
question  the  troth  of  their  statements.    We  may  form  |  that  the  Hindus  possessed  no  native  history  prior  to 

the  Mohammedan  conquest ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that 
similar  works  may  be  obtained  by  the  researches  of 
modem  scholars.    We  may  also  expect  to  obtain  far- 
ther information  by  a  more  diligent  examination  of  the 
various  inscriptions  which  exist  on  public  buildings  in 
all  parts  of  Hindustan,  though  the  majority  of  such  in- 
scriptions relate  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  Moham- 
medan conquest.   The  Brahmins  profess  to  give  a  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Hindustan,  with  the 
names  of  the  monarchs  who  successively  reigned  over 
them,  and  the  principal  events  of  their  reigns.  But 
their  accounts  are  derived  from  the  legendary  tales  of 
the  Pursues,  a  class  of  compositions  very  similar  to 
the  Greek  Theogonies ;  and  although  these,  and  es- 
pecially the  two  great  epic  poems,  the  "  Ramayana" 
and  "  Mahabharata,"  arc  exceedingly  valuable  for  the 
information  they  give  us  respecting  the  religion,  civil- 
ization, and  customs  of  the  ancient  Hindus,  they  can- 
not be  regarded  as  authorities  for  historical  events.— 
The  invariable  tradition  of  the  Hindus  points  to  the 
northern  parts  of  Hindustan  as  the  original  abode  of 
their  race,  and  of  the  Brahminicel  faith  and  laws,  li 
appears  probable,  both  from  the  tradition  of  the  Hindus 
and  from  the  similarity  of  the  Sanscrit  to  the  Zend, 
Greek,  and  Latin  languages,  that  the  nation  from  which 
the  genuine  Hindus  are  descended  must  at  some  pe- 
riod have  inhabited  the  plains  of  Central  Asia,  free 
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been  previously  mentioned  by  any  Greek  or  Roman 
writers,  we  have  no  satisfactory  account  of  any  part 
of  India,  except  the  description  of  the  western  coast 
by  Arrian.   Ptolemy,  who  lived  about  100  years  later 
than  Pliny,  appears  to  have  derived  his  information 
from  the  Alexandrean  merchants,  who  only  sailed  to 
the  Malabar  coast,  and  could  not,  therefore,  have  any 
tec  ante  knowledge  of  the  eastern  parts  of  India,  and 
ttiU  less  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Ganges ;  still, 
however,  be  is  the  earliest  writer  who  attempts  to  de- 
scribe the  countries  to  the  east  of  this  stream.  There 
is  great  difficulty  in  determining  the  position  of  any 
af  the  places  enumerated  by  him,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  error  he  made  in  the  form  of  the  peninsula, 
which  he  has  made  to  atretch  in  its  length  from  west 
to  eait  instead  of  from  north  to  south;  a  mistake 
the  more  extraordinary,  since  all  preceding  writers 
cm  India  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  had  given 
the  general  shape  of  the  peninsula  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy.— The  Romans  never  extended  their  conquests 
is  far  as  India,  nor  visited  the  country  except  for 
the  psrpose*  of  commerce.    But  the  increase  of  the 
irtdf  between  Alexandria  and  India  seems  to  have 
produced  in  the  Indian  princes  a  deaire  to  obtain 
none  farther  information  concerning  the  western  na- 
uom.   We  read  of  embassies  to  Augustus  Caesar,  sent 
by  Pandion  and  Porua,  and  also  of  an  embassy  from 
the  isle  of  Ceylon  to  the  Emperor  Claudius.  Bohlen, 
«  bit  work  on  the  Indians  (vol.  1,  p.  70),  doubts 
whether  these  embassies  were  sent ;  but  as  they  are 
both  mentioned  by  contemporary  writers,  the  former 
by  Strabo  and  the  latter  by  Pliny,  we  can  hardly 


tome  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  tho  Indian  trade  under 
the  emperors  by  the  account  of  Pliny  (6,  23),  who  in- 
forms os,  that  the  Roman  world  was  drained  every 
year  of  at  least  50  millions  of  sesterces  (upward  of 
1,900.000  dollars)  for  the  purchase  of  Indian  commodi- 
ties.   The  profit  upon  this  trade  must  have  been  im- 
•aense,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  statements  of  Pliny, 
that  Indian  articles  were  sold  at  Rome  at  100  per 
cent,  above  their  cost  price.    Tho  articles  imported 
ay  the  Alexandrean  merchants  were  chiefly  precious 
sunes,  spices,  perfumes,  and  ailk.    It  has  usually  been 
ccesidered,  that  the  last  article  was  imported  into  In- 
dia from  China  ;  but  there  are  strong  reasons  for  be- 
uevmg  that  the  silkworm  has  been  reared  in  India 
from  very  early  times.    Mr.  Colebrooke,  in  his  "  Essay 
>""-  Hindu  Classes"  (Miscellaneous  Essays,  vol.  2,  p. 
183),  informs  us,  that  the  claas  of  silk-twisters  and 
feeders  of  ilk  worms  is  mentioned  in  an  ancient  San- 
scrit work ;  in  addition  to  which,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  silk  is  fc'wvz  throughout  the  Archipelago  by  its 
Sanscrit  came  sutra.    (Mart den's  Malay  Dictionary, 
s  v.  astrra.)  Those  who  wish  for  farther  information 
oo  the  ankles  of  commerce,  both  imported  and  ex- 
ported by  the  Alexandrean  merchants,  may  consult 
with  advantage  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Vincent's  "  Peri- 
pfoe  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,"  in  which  he  has  given  an 
tWiebetieal  list,  accompanied  with  many  explanations, 
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trLKix  they  emigrated  into  the  northern  part  of  Hindu- 
»tan.  Heeren  and  other  writers  have  s apposed,  that 
the  Brahmins,  and  perhaps  the  Kshatriyas  and  Vaisyas, 
were  a  race  of  northern  conquerors,  who  subdued  the 
Sudras,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country.  But, 
whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  respecting  the 
origin  of  this  people,  it  is  evident  that  the  Hindus 
themselves  never  regarded  the  southern  part  of  the 
peninsulu  as  forming  part  of  Aryavarta,  or  "  the  holy 
land,"  the  name  of  the  country  inhabited  by  genuine 
Hindus.    Aryavarta  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 


Sanscrit.  The  modern  Cancan  is  described  by  bott 
Arrian  and  Pliny  a*  the  pirate  coast ;  and  the  coasi 
of  the  modem  Oris**  is  said  by  Arrian  to  hare  beet 
inhabited  by  a  savage  race  called  Kirrhadae,  who  ap- 
pear to  be  identical  with  the  Kiratas  of  the  Sanscrit 
writers,  and  who  are  represented  to  have  been  a  ract 
of  savage  foresters. — The  accounts  of  the  Greeks  win 
accompanied  Alexander,  and  more  particularly  that  a 
Megasthenes,  give  us,  aa  we  have  already  shown,  some 
information  respecting  the  northern  part  of  Hindustan 
in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  before  the  Christian 


Himalaya,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Vindhya  Mount-  era.    But  hardly  anything  is  known  of  the  history  ot 


tins  (Manu,  6,  21-24);  the  boundaries  on  the  easti 
and  west  cannot  be  so  easily  ascertained.    In  this 
country,  and  especially  in  the  eastern  part,  there  ex- 
isted great  and  powerful  empires,  at  least  a  thousand 
years  before  the  Christian  era  (the  probable  dato  of  the 
Ramayana  and  Mahabharata),  which  had  made  great 
progress  in  knowledge,  civilization,  and  the  fine  arts, 
and  of  which  the  ancient  literature  of  the  Sanscrit  lan- 
guages is  an  imperishable  memorial.    According  to 
Hindu  tradition,  two  empires  only  existed  in  the  moat 
ancient  times,  of  which  the  capitals  were  Ayodhya  or 
Oude,  and  Pratiahthana  or  Vttora.    The  kings  of 
these  cities,  who  are  respectively  denominated  chil- 
dren of  the  Sun  and  of  the  Moon,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  the  lineal  descendants  of  Satyavrata,  the 
seventh  Manu,  during  whose  life  all  living  creatures, 
with  the  exception  of  himself  and  his  family,  were  de- 
atroyed  by  a  general  deluge.    Another  kingdom  was 
afterward  established  at  Magadha  or  Bahar,  by  Jaras- 
audhs,  appointed  governor  of  the  province  by  a  sover- 
eign of  trie  Lunar  race.    A  list  of  these  kings  is  giv- 
en by  Sir  William  Jones,  in  his  "  Essay  en  the  Chro- 
nology of  the  Hindus."   (Asiat.  Research.,  vol.  2,  p. 
Ill,  seq.,  8vo  od.) — The  kings  of  Ayodhya  appear  to 
have  conquered  the  Deccan,  and  to  have  introduced 
the  Brahminical  faith  and  laws  into  the  southern  part 
•f  the  peninsula.    Such,  at  least,  appears  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  Ramayana,  according  to  which,  Rama, 
an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and  the  son  of  tho  king  of 
Ayodhya,  penetrates  lo  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
and  conquers  the  giants  of  Lauka  {Ceylon).    This  is 
in  accordance  with  all  the  traditions  of  the  peninsula, 
which  recognise  a  period  when  the  inhabitants  were 
not  Hindus.    We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  these  conquests  by  tho  monarchs  of  Ayodhya 
were  permanent ;  but  we  know  that,  in  the  time  of  Ar- 
rian and  Pliny,  the  Brahminical  faith  prevailed  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  since  all  the  principal 
places  mentioned  by  these  writers  have  Sanscrit  names. 
We  learn  from  tradition,  and  from  historical  records 
extant  in  the  Tamul  language  (Wilson's  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  the  Oriental  MSS.  collected  by  the  late 
Lieutenant  col.  Mackenzie.— Taylor's  Oriental  His- 
MSS.  in  the  Tamul  language,  2  vols.  4lo, 
f,  1835),  that  three  kingdoms  acquired,  in  early 
times,  great  political  importance  in  the  southern  part 
•f  the  Deccan.    These  were  named  Pandya,  Chola, 
and  Chera,  and  ire  all  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
natives  of  Ayodhya,  who  colonized  the  Deccan  with 
Hindus  from  the  north.    Pandya  was  the  most  pow- 
erful of  these  kingdoms :  it  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  'he  river  Velar,  on  the  west  by  the  Ghauts,  though 
in  early  times  it  extended  as  far  as  the  Malabar  coast, 
and  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  ses.    Its  principal 
town  was  Madura,    The  antiquity  of  thia  kingdom 
is  confirmed  by  Pliny,  Arrian,  and  Ptolemy,  who  all 
mention  Pandion  aa  a  king  who  reigned  in  the  south 
of  the  peninsula.    The  Brahminical  colonists  appear 
to  have  settled  principally  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
Deccan :  the  native  traditions  represent  the  northern 
parts  aa  inhabited  'y  savage  races  till  a  much  later 
period.    This  is  in  accordance  with  the  accounts  of 
the  tlreek  writers.    The  names  of  the  places  on  the 
ipper  part  of  the  eastern  and  western 
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Hindustan  from  this  period  to  the  time  of  the  Moham- 
medan conquest.    There  arc  only  a  very  few  historical 
events  of  which  we  can  speak  with  any  degree  of  cer 
tainty.    After  the  overthrow  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of 
Bactria  by  the  Tartars,  B.C.  126,  the  Tartars  (called 
by  the  Greeks  Scythians,  and  by  the  Hindua  Sakas] 
overran  the  greater  part  of  the  northwestern  provinces 
of  Hindustan,  which  remained  in  their  possession  till 
the  reign  of  Vicramaditya  I.,  B.C.  66,  who,  after  add 
ing  numerous  provinces  to  his  empire,  drove  the  Tar 
tars  beyond  the  Indus.    This  sovereign,  whose  date  » 
pretty  well  ascertained,  since  the  years  of  the  Samva* 
era  are  counted  from  his  reign,  resided  at  Ayodhya 
and  Canoj,  and  bad  dominion  over  almost  the  whole 
of  northern  Hindustan,  from  Cashmere  to  the  Ganges. 
He  gave  great  encouragement  to  learning  and  the  fine 
arts,  and  nis  name  is  still  cherished  by  the  Hindus  as 
one  of  their  greatest  snd  wisest  princes.    He  fell  in  a 
battle  againsl  Salivahana,  raja  of  the  Deccan.  We 
also  read  of  two  other  sovereigns  of  the  same  nan.e  . 
Vicramaditya  II.,  A  D.  191,  and  Vicramaditya  III., 
A  D.  441.    The  most  interesting  event  in  this  period 
of  Hindu  history  is  the  persecution  of  the  Buddhists, 
and  their  final  expulsion  from  Hindustan.    It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  the  reasons  that  induced  the  Hindu 
sovereigns,  after  so  long  a  period  of  toleration,  to  aid 
the  Brahmins  in  this  persecution  ;  nwre  especially  as 
the 'Jains,  a  sect  strikingly  resembling  the  Buddhists, 
were  tolerated  in  all  parts  of  Hindustan  —Christianity 
is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Hindustan  in  the 
first  century ;  according  to  some  accounts,  by  the 
Bpostlc  Thomas ;  and,  according  to  others,  by  the 
apostle  Bartholomew.    But  there  u  very  little  depend- 
ence to  be  placed  upon  these  statements.    The  first 
Christians  who  were  settled  in  any  number  in  Hindu- 
stan appear  to  have  been  Nestorians,  who  settled  on 
the  Malabar  coast  for  the  purposes  of  commerce.  Nes- 
torius  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  ;  and  in 
the  aixth  century  we  leani  from  Cosmas  that  Christian 
churches  were  established  in  the  most  important  cities 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  that  the  priests  were  ordain- 
ed by  the  Archbishop  of  Seleucia,  and  were  subject  to 
his  jurisdiction.    When  Vasco  de  Gama  arrived  at 
Cochin,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  he  was  surprised  to  find 
a  great  number  of  Christians,  who  inhabited  the  inte- 
rior of  Travancore  and  Malabar,  and  who  had  more 
than  a  hundred  churches.    But  these  Christians  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  descendants  of  those  Nestori- 
ans who  emigrated  to  Hindustan  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries,  since  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that 
any  Hindus  were  converted  by  their  means  to  the 
Christian  religion.    (Encycl.  Us.  Knotel.,  vol.  12,  p 
224,  seqq.) 

Indus,  a  celebrated  river  of  India,  falling,  after  a 
course  of  1300  miles,  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
sources  of  this  river  have  not  yet  be«n  fully  err~cred. 
Its  commencement  is  fixed,  by  the  most  probable  con- 
jecture, in  the  northern  declivity  of  the  C alias  branca 
of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  about  lat.  31°  20  N., 
and  long.  80°  30'  E.,  within  a  fow  miles  of  the  source 
of  the  Settedge,  and  in  a  territory  under  the  dominion 
of  China.  Its  name  in  Sanscrit  is  Sindh  or  Hrndk,  aa 
appellation  which  it  receives  from  its  blue  colour 
Under  the  name  Sindua  it  was  known  f?cn  to  I  he  Ro 
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■a  *,  Decides  its  more  common  appellation  of  Indus, 
[n  38°  28',  tbe  Indus  is  joined  by  five  rivers,  the 
mcmt  names  of  which,  as  given  by  the  Greek  writers, 
ire,  the  Hydaspes,  Acesinoa,  Hydraotes,  Hyphasis, 
and  Xeradrus.  These  five  rivers  obuined  for  the 
province  which  they  watered  the  Greek  name  of  Pen- 
tapotarnia,  analogous  to  which  is  the  modern  appella- 
tion of  Pendjab,  given  to  the  same  region,  and  signi- 
fying in  Persian  "the  country  of  the  five  rivers." 
I  Consult  Lassen,  Comment,  it  Peniapot.  Indica,  4to, 
Bonne,  1827. — Beck,  AUgemeincs  Rcpcrtorhan,  vol. 
I,  pL  2,  p.  118.)  The  Xeradrus,  now  tbe  SetUdge, 
is  toe  longest  of  the  five  rivers  just  mentioned,  and  the 
longest  stream  also  within  the  Himalaya  range,  be- 
tween the  Indus  and  the  Burrampooter.  The  union 
*f  all  tbe  five  rivers  into  one,  before  they  reach  the 
Indus,  was  a  point  in  geography  maintained  by  Ptole- 
my ;  bot,  owiug  to  the  obscurity  of  modern  accounts, 
promoted  by  the  splittings  of  the  Indus,  and  the  fre- 
quent approximation  of  streams  running  in  parallel 
courses,  we  had  been  taught  to  regard  this  as  a  speci- 
men of  that  author's  deficiency  of  information,  till  very 
recent  and  more  nvnute  inquiries  have  rc- established 
that  questioned  point,  and,  along  with  it,  the  merited 
credit  of  the  ancient  geographer.  The  five  rivers  form 
ooe  gTeat  stream,  called  by  tbe  natives  in  this  quarter 
the  Cherraub ;  but  in  tbe  other  countries  of  India  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Purtjund,  Tbe  united  stream 
then  lows  on  between  40  and  60  miles,  until  it  joins 
the  Indus  at  Mittun  Cote.  The  mouths  of  the  Indus 
Ptolemy  mikes  seven  in  number ;  Mannert  gives  tbem 
as  follows,  commencing  on  the  west:  Sagapa,  now 
the  river  PiUy ;  Sinthos,  now  the  Dxrravay ;  Aureum 
Ostium,  now  the  Ritchel;  Cbariphus,  now  the  Fetty; 
Sapsra,  Sabala,  and  Ixmibare,  of  which  last  three  he 
professes  to  know  nothing  with  certainty.  According, 
however,  to  other  and  more  recent  authorities,  the  In- 
dus eaters  the  sea  in  one  volume,  the  lateral  streams 
being  absorbed  by  the  sand  without  reaching  the  ocean. 
It  gives  off  an  easterly  branch  called  tbe  Fullalee,  but 
tint  returns  its  waters  to  the  Indus  st  a  lower  point, 
forming  in  its  circuit  the  island  on  which  Hyderabad 
lands.   (Malic- Brun,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  IS,  Am.  ed.) 

1*0,  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia.  (Vid. 
Aihamas.) 

ixdrcs.  a  river  of  Delos,  watering  the  plain  in  which 
the  town  of  Delos  stood.  (Strab.,  485.— Calltm ,  H. 
in  Del.,  206.) 

Indcs,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  god  Palasmon,  as 
wo  of  Ino.    (  Vire.,  Mn.,  5,  823.) 

Initrasis  (in  Greek  'loofi6poi),  the  most  numerous 
is  well  as  the  moat  powerful  tribe  of  the  Cisalpine 
Gauls,  according  lo  Polybius  (2,  17).  It  would  ap- 
pear indeed  from  Ptolemy  (p.  64)  that  their  dominion 
extended  at  one  time  over  the  Libicii,  another  power- 
fel  Gallic  tribe  in  their  vicinity ;  but  their  territory, 
properly  speaking,  seems  to  have  been  defined  by  the 
nrers  Ticinus  and  Addua.  The  Insubres  took  a  very 
active  part  in  the  Gallic  wars  against  the  Romans,  and 
tealojaly  co-operated  with  Hannibal  in  his  invasion  of 
Italy.  (Polyb.,  2,  40.)  They  are  stated  by  Livy  (5, 
M)  to  have  founded  their  capital  Mediolanuin  (now 
Mian)  on  their  first  arrival  in  Italy,  and  to  hare  giv- 
en it  that  name  from  a  place  so  called  in  the  territory 
of  the  £dui  in  Gaul.  (PUn.,  3,  17. — Ptol.,  p.  63. — 
Consult  remarks  under  the  article  Gallia,  page  531, 
cei  1 ) 

Insula  Sacra,  an  island  formed  at  the  mouth  of 
;he  Tiber,  by  the  separation  of  the  two  branches  of 
that  river.  (Procopius,  Rer.  Got.,  1.  —  Rutil.  Ilin., 
1, 189.) 

Iwtxxxlicn  or  Albiom  Iktkmilkiji,  the  capital  of 
the  IntemeUi.    (Vid  Albium  II.) 

Intssaxm  a,  I.  a  city  of  Umbria,  so  called  from  its  be- 
ojj  situated  between  two  branches  {inter  amnet)  of  the 
ri*«?  NaT.    (Vawro,  L.  L.,  4,  5.)   Hence  also  the  in- 


habitants of  the  place  were  known  as  the  Iireratnnatea 
Nartee,  to  distinguish  tbem  from  those  of  Interamna 
on  the  Liris.  (PUn.,  3,  14.)  If  sn  anciem  inacrip. 
tion  cited  by  Clurerius  (ItaL  Ant.,  vol.  1,  p.  936)  be 
genuine,  Interamna,  now  represented  by  tht  welW 
known  town  of  Term,  was  founded  in  the  regn  of 
Numa,  or  about  80  years  after  Rome.  It  is  poltd  af. 
terward  as  one  of  tbe  roost  distinguished  cities  of  mu- 
nicipal rank  in  Italy.  This  circumstance,  however, did 
not  save  it  from  tbe  calamities  of  civil  war  during  (be 
disastrous  struggle  between  Sylla  and  Marius.  (Ftorut, 
3,  21.)  The  plains  around  Interamna,  which  were 
watered  by  the  Nar,  are  represented  as  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  Iuly  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  1,  69);  and  Pliny  as- 
sures us  (18,  28).  that  the  meadows  were  cut  four 
times  in  the  year.  Interamna  is  commonly  supposed 
to  hsve  been  the  birthplace  of  tbe  historian  Tacitus, 
and  also  of  tbe  emperor  of  the  same  name.  (Cramer's 
Ant.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  276.)— II.  A  city  of  Picenum,  in 
the  territory  of  tbe  Pnetutii ;  bence  called,  for  distinc- 
tion'sake,  Prastutiana.  (Ptol.,  p.  62.)  It  is  now  TfTtf- 
mo,  situate  between  tbe  smsll  rivers  Visiola  snd  Tur 
dino.  (RomaneUi,  Antiea  Topografia,  dec.,  pt.  3,  p. 
298,  tcqq.) — III.  A  city  of  New  I*tium,  situate  on 
tbe  Liris,  snd  between  that  river  and  the  small  stream 
now  called  Sogne,  but  tbe  ancient  name  of  which 
Strabo,  who  states  tbe  fsct,  has  not  mentioned.  It 
was  usually  called  Interamna  ad  Lirim,  for  distinction' 
sake  from  tbe  other  cities  of  tbe  same  name.  Accord- 
ing to  Livy  (9,  28)  it  was  colonized  A.U.C.  440,  snd 
defended  itself  successfully  against  tho  Samnites.  who 
made  an  attack  upon  it  soon  after.  (Lav.,  10,  30.) 
Interamna  is  mentioned  again  by  the  same  historian 
(26,  9)  when  describing  Hannibal's  march  from  Capua 
to  Rome.  We  find  its  name  subsequently  among 
those  of  tbe  refractory  colonics  of  that  war.  (Lie., 
27,  9.)  Pliny  informs  us  thst  the  Interamnates  were 
surnamed  Lirinatca  and  Succasini.  (PUn.,  3,  6.) 
Cluverius  imagined  that  Ponte  Carta  occupied  the  site 
of  Interamna;  but  its  situation  agrees  more  nearly 
with  that  of  a  place  called  Terame  Castrume,  in  old 
records,  and  the  name  of  which  is  evidently  a  corrup 
tion  of  Interamna.    (Cromer's  Anc.  It.,  vol.  2,  p.  1 17.) 

Inui  Castro*.    Vid.  Castrum  II. 

lo,  daughter  of  Iasus,  or,  ss  the  dramatic  writers 
said,  of  lnachus,  was  priestess  of  Juno  at  Argos,  and, 
unhappily  for  her,  was  beloved  by  Jupiter.  When 
this  god  found  that  bis  conduct  had  exposed  him  to 
the  suspicions  of  Juno,  ho  changed  lo  into  a  white 
cow,  and  declared  with  an  oath  to  his  spouse  thst  he 
had  been  guilty  of  no  infidelity.  The  goddess,  affect- 
ing to  believe  nim,  asked  the  cow  of  him  aa  a  present ; 
and,  on  obtaining  her,  set  the  "sll-seeing  Argus"  tc 
watch  her.  (Via.  Argus.)  He  accordingly  bound  her 
to  an  olive-tree  in  the  grove  of  Mycenas,  and  there  kept 
guard  over  her.  Jupiter,  pitying  her  situation,  directed 
Mercury  to  steal  her  away.  Tbe  god  of  ingenious  de- 
vices made  tho  attempt ;  but,  as  a  vulture  always  gave 
Argus  warning  of  his  projects,  he  found  it  impossible 
to  succeed.  Nothing  then  remaining  but  open  force, 
Mercury  killed  Argus  with  a  stone,  and  hence  obtained 
tbe  appellation  of  Argus-tUtyer  ('Apyetetovrtic).  The 
vengeance  of  Juno  was,  however,  not  yet  sstiated ;  and 
she  sent  a  gad-fly  to  torment  lo,  who  fled  over  the 
whole  world  from  its  pursuits.  She  swam  through  the 
Ionian  Sea,  which  was  fabled  to  have  bence  derived 
its  name  from  her.  She  then  roamed  over  the  plains 
of  IUyria,  ascended  Mount  Hatmus,  and  crossed  the 
Thracian  strait,  thence  named  the  Bosporus  (vid.  Bos 
poms),  she  rambled  on  through  Scythia  and  the  country 
of  the  Cimmerians,  and,  after  wandering  over  various 
regions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  arrived  at  last  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  where  she  assumed  her  original  fores,  and 
bore  to  Jupiter  a  aon  named  Epaphua.  (Vid.  Epa- 
phus.) — The  legend  of  lo  would  not  appear  to  have 
attracted  so  much  of  the  attention  of  the  earlier  ooets 
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as  mignt  Isto  been  expected.  Hornet  never  alludes  to 
ft,  unlesahis  employment  of  tbe  term '  Apyn^ovrjfc (Ar- 
gciphon**)  is  to  be  regarded  as  intimating  a  knowl- 
edge of  Io.  It  ia  also  doubtful  whether  she  was  one 
»f  the«ieroine*  of  tho  Eoca*.  Her  atory,  however,  was 
noticed  in  tbe  /Lgimius,  where  it  was  said  that  her  fa- 
tber'i  name  was  PeirAn,  that  ber  keeper  Argue  bad 
four  ores,  and  that  the  ialand  of  Eubcea  derived  its 
naue  from  her.  (ApoUod.,  2,  1,  3.  —  Schoi.  ad  Eur 
rip.,  Plum.,  1132.  —  Stcpk.  Byz.,  a.  t.  'Ktovrit.) 
Ptierccydes  »aid  that  Juno  placed  an  eye  in  tbe  back 
•f  Argus's  neck,  and  deprived  him  of  sleep,  and  then 
set  him  as  a  guard  over  Io.  (Ap.  Schot.  ad  Eurip., 
1.  c.)  ^Eschylus  introduces  Io  into  his  "  Prometheus 
Bound,"  and  be  also  relates  her  story  in  bis  "  Suppli- 
ants."— When  tbe  Greeks  first  settled  in  Egypt,  and 
aaw  the  statues  of  Isis  with  cow's  horns,  they,  in  their 
usual  manner,  inferred  that  she  was  their  own  Io,  with 
wbo.se  Tiame  hers  had  a  slight  similarity.  At  Memphis 
they  afterward  beheld  the  worship  of  the  holy  bull 
Apis,  and  naturally  supposing  the  bull-god  to  be  tbe  son 
of  the  cow-godde»s,  they  formed  from  him  a  son  for 
their  Io,  whose  name  was  the  occasion  of  a  new  legend 
relative  to  the  mode  by  which  she  was  restored  to  ber 
Viatine  form.  (MuUcr,  Proleg.,  p.  1S3,  ttq. — Keight- 
ley't  Mythology,  p.  406,  teqq.)— Tbe  whole  story  of 
Io  is  an  agricultural  legend,  and  admits  of  an  easy  ex- 
planation. Io,  whether  considered  as  the  offspring  of 
Iasus  (the  favourite  of  Ceres)  or  of  Peiren  (the  "ex- 
perimenter" or  "tryer"),  is  a  type  of  early  agriculture, 
progressing  gradually  by  the  aid  of  alow  and  painful 
experience.  Jupiter  represents  tbe  firmament,  the  ge- 
nial source  of  light  and  life ;  Juno,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  type  of  the  atmosphere,  with  its  stormy  and  ca- 
pricious changes.  Early  agriculture  suffers  from  these 
changes,  which  impede  more  or  less  the  fostering  in- 
fluence of  the  pure  firmament  that  bes  beyond,  and 
hence  man  has  to  watch  with  incessant  and  sleepless 
Care  over  the  labours  of  primitive  husbandry.  This 
ever-watchful  superintendence  is  typified  by  Argus 
with  his  countless  eyes,  save  that  in  the  legend  he  be- 
comes an  instrument  of  punishment  in  the  hands  of 
Judo.  If  we  turn  to  the  version  of  the  fable  as  given 
in  the  JSgimius,  the  meaning  of  the  whole  story  be- 
comes slUl  plainer,  for  here  tbe  four  eyes  of  Argus 
are  types  of  tbe  four  seasons,  while  the  name  Eubcca 
contains  a  direct  reference  to  auecess  in  agriculture. 
Argus,  continues  the  legend,  was  slain  by  Mercury, 
and  Io  was  then  left  free  to  wander  over  the  whole 
earth.  Now,  as  Mercury  was  the  god  of  language 
and  the  inventor  of  letters,  what  is  this  but  saying,  that 
when  rules  and  precepts  of  agriculture  were  intro- 
duced, first  orally  and  then  in  writing,  mankind  were 
released  from  that  ever- watching  care  which  early  hus- 
bandry had  required  from  them,  and  agriculture,  now 
reduced  to  a  regular  system,  went  forth  in  freedom 
and  spread  itself  among  the  nations  1 — Again,  in  Egypt 
Io  finds  at  last  a  resting-place ;  here  she  assumes  ber 
original  form,  and  here  brings  forth  Epapbus  as  the  off- 
spring of  Jove.  What  is  this  but  Baying  tbat  agricul- 
ture was  carried  to  perfection  in  tbe  fertile  land  of  the 
Nile,  and  that  here  it  was  touched  (bri  and  d+au)  by  tbe 
true  generative  influence  from  on  high,  and  brought 
forth  in  tbe  richest  abundance  1— Still  farther,  tbe  eyes 
»f  Argus,  we  are  told,  were  transferred  by  Juno  to  tbe 
jlumage  of  her  favourite  bird ;  and  the  peacock,  it  is 
well  known,  gives  sure  indications,  by  its  cry,  of 
changes  about  to  take  place  in  tbe  atmosphere,  and  is 
in  this  respect,  therefore,  intimately  connected  with 
the  operations  of  husbandry.  We  see,  too,  from  this, 
why,  since  Juno  is  the  type  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
peacock  was  considered  as  xacred  to  the  goddess. 
(  Vid.  Juno.) — From  what  has  been  said,  it  would  seem 
Unit  the  name  Io  is  to  bo  deduced  from  IO  (el/u),  "ro 
v"  as  indicative  of  vegetation  going  forth  from  the 
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IobItxs,  a  king  of  Lycia,  father  >f  Sthetx  art,  it* 
wife  of  Prcetua,  king  of  Argoa.    (Vid.  Belieropnoo.) 

Jocasta,  a  daughter  of  Menoscena,  who  oarriea 
Lai  us,  king  of  Thebes,  by  whom  she  had  (Edipua. 
She  waa  afterward  united  to  her  son  CEdipus  withoot 
knowing  who  he  was,  and  had  by  him  Eteoclcs,  Poly 
nices,  Ismene,  and  Antigone.  She  hung  herself  on 
discovering  tbat  CEdipus  was  her  own  offspring.  ( Fai 
Lai  us,  and  CEdipus.) 

IolJlus,  a  son  of  Iphklus,  king  of  Tbeasaly,  whs 
assisted  Hercules  in  conquering  tbe  Hydra.  (Kai 
Hydra,  and  Hercules.) 

Iolcos,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  of  Mag 
neaia,  at  tbe  bead  of  the  Pelaagicus  Sinus,  and  north 
east  of  Demetrias.    It  waa  celebrated  in  the  betou 
age  as  the  birthplace  of  Jason  and  his  ancestors.  Iol 
coa  waa  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pelion,  accord 
ing  to  Pindar  (Nem.,  4,  87),  and  near  the  small  riTti 
Anaurus,  in  which  Jason  is  said  to  have  lost  bis  san- 
dal.   (Apoll-  RhotL,  1,  48.)    Strabo  affirms  that  erril 
dissensions  and  tyrannical  government  hastened  tbe 
downfall  of  this  place,  which  was  once  a  powerful  city; 
but  its  ruin  was  finally  completed  by  tbe  foundation  ot 
Demetrias  in  its  immediate  vicinity.    In  bis  time  the 
town  no  longer  existed,  but  the  neighbouring  shore 
still  retained  the  name  of  Iolcos.   (Strab.,  436.— Com- 
pare Lit  ,  43,  li.—Seylax,  p.  25.— Sleph.  Byx  ,  *.» 
'luhcoe  —  Plin.,  4,  9.)   The  poets  make  tbe  ship  Ar 
go  to  have  set  ssil  from  Iolcos  ;  this,  however,  mud 
either  be  understood  as  referring  the  fact  to  Aphetc, 
or  else  by  Iolcos  they  mean  tbe  adjacent  coast.  (Cra- 
mer's Arte.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  428.) 

IdLt.  a  daughter  of  Eurytus,  king  of  (Echaua. 
(Vtd.  Hercules,  page  598,  col.  2 ) 

Ion,  I.  tbe  fabled  son  of  Xutbus,  and  reputed  pro 
genitor  of  the  Ionian  race.  (Kid  I  ones.) — II.  A  in- 
ic  poet,  a  native  of  Chios,  and  sumamed  Xuthus. 
"e  began  to  exhibit  01.  82.  2,  B.C.  451.  Tbe  num- 
ber of  bis  dramas  is  variously  estimated  at  from  twelve 
to  forty.  Bentiey  has  collected  tbe  names  of  eleven. 
(Eptet.  ad  Mill.  Chron.  I.  MoUl.  tub).)  Tbe  same 
great  critic  has  also  shown  that  this  Ion  was  a  persor, 
of  birth  and  fortune,  distinct  from  Ion  Ephesius,  s  mere 
begging  rhapsodist.  Besides  tragedies,  Ion  composed 
dithyrambs,  elegies,  dec.  His  elegies  are  quoted  by 
Athenaua  (10,  p.  436),  as  also  his  'Eiricty«u,  a  work 
giving  an  account  of  all  the  visits  paid  by  celebrated 
men  to  Chios.  (Athenaus,  3.  p.  93.)  Ion  also  com 
posed  several  works  in  prose,  some  of  them  on  philo- 
sophical subjects.  Toough  be  did  not  exhibit  till  after 
Euripides  bad  commenced  bis  dramatic  career,  and 
though  he  was,  like  tbat  poet,  a  friend  of  Socrates 
(Diog.  Laert.,  2,  23),  we  should  be  inebned  to  infer, 
from  bis  having  written  dithyrambs,  tbat  be  belonged 
to  an  earlier  age  of  tho  dramatic  art,  and  that  his  plays 
were  free  from  the  corruptions  which  Euripides  had 
introduced  into  Greek  tragedy :  it  is,  indeed,  likely 
that  a  foreigner  would  copy  rather  from  tbe  old  mod- 
els than  from  modern  innovations.  Ion  was  so  de- 
lighted with  being  decreed  victor  on  one  occasion,  thai 
he  presented  each  citixen  with  a  vase  of  Chian  pottery. 
(Athen.,  1,  p.  4 )  We  gather  from  a  joke  of  Aris- 
tophanes, on  a  word  taken  from  one  of  his  dithyrambs, 
that  Ion  died  before  the  exhibition  of  the  Pax,  B.C. 
419.  (Pax,  v.  833.  —  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  p  92 
4th  ed.) 

Ionbs,  one  of  the  main  original  races  of  Greece. 
The  origin  of  tbe  Ionians  is  involved  in  great  obecuii- 
ty.  Tbe  name  occurs  in  tbe  Iliad  but  once,  and  in  tbs 
form  "Iaonea"  (//.,  13.  685);  but  not  many  years 
after  tbe  War  of  Troy,  the  Ionians  appear  aa  settled  n> 
Attica,  and  also  in  the  northern  part  of  tbe  Pcloponne 
bus,  along  the  coast  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  Herodo 
tus  (8,  44)  rnya,  that  the  Athenians  were  originally 
Pelasgi,  bat  that  after  Ion,  the  son  of  Xutbns,  became 
the  leader  of  the  forces  of  the  Athenians,  the  reopW 
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received  the  name  of  Ionians.  It  appears  pub  able  that 
the  Ionian*,  like  the  vEoliana,  were  a  conquering  tribe 
from*  the  Fountains  of  Tbeataly,  and  that  at  an  un- 
known period  they  migrated  southward,  and  settled  in 
Attica  and  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  probably  mixing 
with  tlte  native  Pelasgi.  The  genealogy  of  Ion,  the 
reputed  eon  of  Xathus,  seems  to  be  a  legend  under 
which  is  yeiled  the  early  history  of  the  Ionian  occupa- 
tion of  Attica.  Euripides,  in  order  to  flatter  the  Athe- 
nians, make*  Ion  the  son  of  Apollo.  Whatever  may 
*e  the  historical  origin  of  the  Ionian  name,  Athenians 
and  looians  came  to  be  considered  as  one  and  the  same 
people.  In  the  Peloponnesus  the  Ionians  occupied  the 
northern  coast  of  the  peninsula,  which  was  then  called 
Ionia,  and  also  JJgialian  Ionia,  and  tho  sea  which 
separates  the  Peloponnesus  from  Southern  Italy  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Ionian  Sea,  a  circumstance  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  the  extent  and  prevalence  of 
the  Ionian  name.  This  appellation  of  Ionian  Sea  was 
retained  among  the  later  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  and 
is  perpetuated  to  the  present  day  among  the  Italians. 
When  the  Dorians  invaded  the  Peloponnesus,  about  I 
1 100  years  B  C-,  the  Achasi,  being  driven  thence,  gath- 
ered towards  the  north,  and  took  possession  of  Ionia, 
which  thenceforth  was  known  by  the  name  of  Achaia. 
The  Ionians  of  the  Peloponnesus,  in  consequence  of 
this,  migrated  to  Attica,  whence,  being  straitened  for 
space,  and  perhaps,  also,  harassed  by  the  Dorians,  they 
resolved  to  seek  their  fortune  beyond  the  sea,  under 
the  guidance  of  Neleus  and  Androclus,  the  two  young- 
er sons  of  Codrus,  the  last  king  of  Athens.  This  was 
the  great  Ionic  migration,  as  it  is  called.  The  emi- 
grants consisted  of  natives  of  Attica,  as  well  as  of  Io- 
nian fugitives  from  the  Peloponnesus,  and  a  motley 
band  from  other  parts  of  Greece.  (Herod.,  1,  146.) 
But  this  migration  can,  perhaps,  hardly  be  considered 
as  one  single  event :  there  seem  to  havo  been  many 
and  various  migrations  of  Ionians,  some  of  which  were 
probably  anterior  to  the  Dorian  conquest.  (Encycl. 
Dir.  Kwnci.,  vol.  13,  p.  13,  stq.) — For  the  history  of 
•he  Ionic  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  consult  the  article 
Ionia. — We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  origin  of 
the  name  Ionian  ia  altogether  uncertain.  It  is  gener- 
ally thought  to  come  from  the  Hebrew  Iavan  or  (if 
pronounced  with  the  quiescent  van)  Ion ;  and  in  like 
manner  the  Hellenes  are  thought  to  be  the  same  with 
Elisa,  in  the  sacred  writings,  more  especially  their 
country  Hellas.  Hence  Dochart  makes  Iavan,  the  son 
of  Jennet,  the  ancestor  of  the  Iones.  The  Persians, 
moreover,  would  seem  to  have  called  the  Greeks  by  a 
similar  appellation.  Thus,  in  Aristophanes  (Acharn  . 
v.  104),  a  Persian,  who  speaks  broken  Greek,  ia  in- 
troduced, expressing  himself  as  follows :  oi  Tjtyi 
90  xavvfarptMer*  laovav,  and  the  scholiast  remarks,  with 
reference  to  the  last  word,  'laovaO  dvrt  rod  kfhfvale 

 tic  jravTOc  rovf  'EAAvvac  ol  jidpf/apat  e*d- 

Xow.  In  the  Coptic,  also,  the  Greeks  are  styled,  by  a 
name  quite  analogous,  ObEININ,  as  at  the  end  of  the 
Roselta  inscription.  (Akerblad,  sur  Vinscrip.  Egypt. 
U>.  Rosette. — Kruse,  Hellas,  vol.  1,  p,  2,  tn  notis.) 
They,  however,  who  favour  such  etymologies,  should 
first  determine  whether  the  Hebrew  is  to  be  regarded 
u  the  primitive  language  or  not ;  since,  if  the  latter 
be  the  case,  the  names  that  are  given  in  Hebrew  scrip- 
ture to  the  early  rulers  and  leaders  in  tho  family  of 
Noah,  are  mere  translations  from  the  primitive  tongue, 
and  certainly  can  form  no  sure  basis  for  the  erection 
even  of  the  slightest  superstructure  of  etymology. 

loxU,  •  district  of  Asia  Minor,  where  Ionians  from 
Attica  settled,  about  1050  B.C.  This  beautiful  and 
fertile  country  extended  from  the  river  Hermus,  along 
ths  shore  of  the  iEgcen  Sea,  to  Miletus,  and  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Branehidn,  on  the  promontory  of  Posideum. 
Its  southern  limit,  however,  probably  variod  at  differ- 
ent time*,  since  some  made  Ionia  reach  to  the  Sinus 
laasiua.    Strabo  makes  the  circuit  of  Ionia  3430  sta- 


dia. (Strab ,  633.  — Compare  Tzschucke,  ad  icc.i 
The  breadth  ia  nowhere  given.  Nothing,  indeed 
could  be  more  irregular  in  point  of  form  ;  it  consist 
ing,  as  it  would  appear,  of  small  districts  around  toe 
different  cities  and  towns,  save  only  the  great  penin- 
sula of  Erythrn,  dec,  and  the  islands  of  Samoa  and 
Chios. — Ionia,  or  the  Ionian  league,  originally  consist* 
ed  of  twelve  cities  of  considerable  note,  with  many 
other  towns  of  minor  importance ;  besides  a  thirteenth 
city,  Smyrna,  afterward  wrested  from  the  iEoliana. 
The  names  of  the  cities,  beginning  from  the  north,  are 
Phocsa,  Smyrna,  Claxomens,  Erythra?,  Chios,  Tcos, 
Lebcdus,  Colophon,  Ephesus,  Priene,  Samos,  Myus, 
and  Miletus.  Others  of  less  note  wero  Temnns,  Lea* 
ce,  Metropolis,  Myonneaus,  and  Latinos.  The  Ionian 
confederation  appears  to  have  been  mainly  united  by 
a  common  religious  worship,  and  by  the  celebration 
of  a  periodic  festival ;  and  it  seems  that  the  deputies 
of  the  several  cities  only  met  in  times  of  great  diffi- 
culty. The  place  of  assembly  waa  the  Panioninm,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Mycale,  where  a  temple,  built  on 
I  neutral  ground,  was  dedicated  to  Neptune.  In  the 
old  Ionia  (afterward  called  Achaia)  Neptune  was  also 
the  national  deity,  and  his  temple  continued  at  Helice 
till  that  city  was  submerged.  That  the  settlers  in  Asia 
should  retain  their  national  worship  is  a  circumstance 
perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  history  of  colonization, 
and  confirmatory,  if  confirmation  were  needed,  of  the 
European  origin  of  the  Ionians  of  Asia.  We  have  no 
materials  for  a  history  of  these  cities  of  Ionia  as  » 
political  community,  and  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
their  political  union  came  near  the  exact  notion  of  i 
federation,  as  some  have  conjectured. — In  almost  ev- 
ery one  of  the  Ionian  citiee  there  were  two  parties, 
aristocratic  and  democratic,  and  the  Persian  kinga  or 
their  satraps  generally  favoured  the* former ;  and  thus 
I  it  happened  that  most  of  the  Greek  citiee  in  Asia  came 
to  be  ruled  by  tyrants,  or  individuals  who  possessed 
the  sovereign  power. — The  Ionian  cities  remained  in- 
dependent of  a  foreign  yoke,  however,  until  the  time 
of  Croesus,  by  whom  they  were  finally  aubdued.  From 
the  Lydian  they  passed  to  the  Persian  sway,  their  con- 
querors, however,  in  both  instances  leaving  them  their 
own  forms  of  government,  and  merely  aubjecting  them 
to  the  payment  of  tribute.  To  tbe  Persian  succeeded 
the  Macedonian  domixecr:,  and  to  this  last  the  Roman 
yoke.  Sylla  reduced  them  beneath  the  Roman  pow- 
er, and  treated  them,  together  with  other  Asiatic  citiea, 
with  great  severity,  on  account  of  the  murder  of  so 
many  thousand  Romans,  whom  they  had  inhumanly 
put  to  death  in  compliance  with  tbe  orders  of  Mithra- 
dates.  Ephesus  was  treated  with  the  greatest  rigour, 
Sylla  having  suffered  his  soldiers  to  live  there  at  dis- 
cretion, ana  obliged  the  inhabitanta  to  pay  every  offi- 
cer fifty  drachma},  and  every  soldier  sixteen  denarii  a 
day.  The  whole  sum  which  the  revolted  citiea  of  Aaia 
paid  Sylla  was  20,000  talents,  near  four  millions  ster- 
ling. This  waa  a  most  fatal  blow,  from  which  they 
never  recovered.  Ionia,  at  a  later  period,  waa  totally 
devastated  by  the  Saracens,  so  that  few  vestiges  of  an- 
cient civilization  remain.  Its  inhabitanta  were  con- 
aidered  effeminate  and  voluptuous,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  highly  amiable.  Their  dialect  partook  of  their 
character.  Tho  arte  and  sciences  flourished  in  this 
happy  country,  particularly  those  which  contribute  to 
embellish  life.  The  Asiatic  Greeks  became  tbe  tcach- 
era  and  examples  of  the  European  Greeks  Homer 
the  poet,  and  Parrhaaiua  the  painter,  were  Ionians. 
The  Ionic  column  proves  the  delicacy  of  their  taste. 
(Encyclop.  Americ.,  vol.  7,  p.  63.)  A  notice  of  the 
principal  sites  on  the  coast  ia  given  by  Leake  (Jour- 
nal, p.  260,  seqq. — Compare  Rennell,  Geography  of 
Western  Asia,  vol.  2,  p.  1,  seaq.).— II.  An  ancient 
name  given  to  Hellas  or  Achaia,  because  it  waa  (of 
some  time  the  residence  of  tbe  Ionians.  (Consult  re 
I  marks  under  tbe  article  Iones  ) 
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Ionium  Mask,  a  name  given  to  that  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  which  separates  the  Peloponneaua  from 
Son  them  Italy.  It  was  fabled  to  have  received  its 
appellation  from  the  wanderings  of  lo  in  this  quarter. 
;r*i.  Io.)  The  more  correct  explanation,  however, 
deduces  the  name  from  that  of  the  great  Ionic  race. 
J  Vid.  Iooes. )  The  statements  of  the  ancient  writers  re- 
specting the  situation  and  extent  of  the  Ionian  Sea  are 
very  fluctuating  and  uncertain.  Scylax  (p.  11)  makes 
i  the  same  with  tho  Adriatic ;  and  he  may  be  correct 
in  so  doing,  since,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  true 
and  ancient  name  of  the  Adriatic  was  the  Ionian  Gulf 
(8,  127).  Both  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  gulfs  end, 
according  to  Scylax,  at  the  straits  near  Hydruntum  (p. 
5).  Of  the  Ionian  Sea  he  says  nothing ;  Herodotus, 
however,  makes  it  extend  as  far  south  a*  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. Thucydides  keeps  up  the  distinction  just  al- 
luded to,  calling  the  Adriatic  by  the  name  of  (he  Io- 
nian Gulf  (being  probably  as  ignorant  as  Herodotus  of 
any  other  appellation  fcr  this  arm  of  the  sea),  and 
styling  the  rest,  as  far  as  the  western  coast  of  Greece, 
the  Ionian  Sea  (1,  24).  In  later  times  a  change  of 
appellation  took  place.  The  limits  of  the  Adriatic 
were  extended  as  far  as  the  southern  coast  of  Italy  and 
the  western  shores  of  Greece,  and  the  Ionian  Gulf  was 
considered  to  be  now  only  a  part  of  it.  Eustathius 
asserts  (ad  Dionys.  Perieg.,  v.  92),  that  the  more 
accurate  writers  of  bis  day  maintained  this  distinction. 
Hence  the  remark  of  Ptolemy  is  rendered  intelligible, 
who  makes  the  Adriatic  Sea  extend  along  the  whole 
western  coast  of  Greece  down  to  the  southernmost 
extremity  of  the  Peloponnesus.  (Mannert,  Gcogr., 
vol.  9,  p.  12.) 

Iofhon,  the  son  of  Sophocles,  is  described  by  Aris- 
tophanes (Ran.,  73,  seqq.)  as  a  man  whose  powers 
were,  at  the  time* of  his  father's  death,  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently proved  to  enable  a  critic  to  determine  his  lit- 
erary rank.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a 
creditable  dramatist,  and  gained  the  second  prize  in 
428  B.C.,  when  Euripides  was  first  and  Ion  third. 
(Arg.  ad  Eurip.,  Hippol— Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  p. 
94,  seq.,  4th  cd.) 

Joppa,  an  ancient  city  of  Palestine,  situate  on  the 
coast,  to  the  northwest  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  south 
of  Ca»sarea.  In  the  Old  Tesiament  it  is  called  Japho 
(Joshua,  19,  46.-2  CAnwi ,  2,  16  — Jonah,  1,  3). 
II  was  the  only  harbour  possessed  by  the  Jews,  and 
the  wood  for  the  temple,  which  waa  cut  on  Mount 
I/ebanon,  was  brought  in  floats  to  Joppa,  thence  to  be 
sent  to  Jerusalem.  It  subsequently  became  a  Phoeni- 
cian city,  and  fell  under  the  power  of  the  kings  of 
Syria,  until  the  Maccabees  conquered  it,  and  restored 
it  to  their  nation.  The  Jews,  not  being  a  commercial 
people,  made  no  use  of  Joppa  as  a  place  of  trade; 
and  hence  it  became  a  retreat  for  pirates.  (Strabo, 
759  )  Under  the  Roman  power  the  pirates  were 
made  to  disappear.  In  the  middle  ages  Joppa  changed 
its  namo  to  Jaffa  or  Yaffa.  (Abulfcd.,  Tab.  Syr.,  p. 
80.) — Joppa  was  made  by  the  ancient  mycologists  the 
scene  of  the  fable  of  Andromeda,  and  here  Cepbeus 
was  said  to  have  reigned.  (Strabo,  I.  c.)  Pliny  (9, 6) 
even  gravely  informs  us,  that  M.  Scaurus  brought 
away  from  this  place  lo  Rome  the  bones  of  the  sea- 
monster  to  which  the  princess  had  been  exposed,  and 
which  were  of  a  remarkable  s'te.  They  were  probably 
the  remains  of  a  large  whale.  The  Jews  saw  in  them 
the  bones  of  the  whale  that  had  swallowed  Jonah ;  the 
Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  connected  them  with  one  of 
the  legends  of  their  fanciful  mythology.— Joppa  waa  the 
place  of  landing  for  the  western  pilgrims,  and  here  the 
promised  pardons  commenced.  It  possesses  still,  in 
times  of  peace,  a  considerable  commerce  with  the 
places  in  its  vicinity,  and  is  well  inhabited,  chiefly  by 
Arabs.  Mr.  Wilson  says  the  harbour  ia  rocky  and 
dangerous,  and  difficult  of  access ;  in  which  state  it 
hai  leen  since  the  time  of  Joseph-*,  who  says  that  a 


more  dangerous  siuation  for  vessels  cannc*  be  jd» 
gined.  The  same  traveller  estimates  the  presto!  pop- 
ulation at  5000.  The  place  ia  distinguished  for  iu 
fruits,  and  the  watermelons  that  grow  here  are  md  tc 
be  superior  to  those  of  any  other  country.  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham says,  "  that  Jaffa,  as  it  is  now  seen,  is  tcated 
on  a  promontory  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  and  rising  tc 
the  height  of  about  150  feet  above  it*  level." 
nert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  256.) 

Jordan  as,  a  famoua  river  of  Palest  ire,  which,  ac- 
cording lo  Josephus,  had  its  source  m  the  lake  ol 
Phiala,  about  ten  miles  north  a.  Csesarea  Philippi. 
This  origin  of  the  river  waa  ascertained  by  Philip  the 
tetrarch,  who  made  the  experiment  of  throwing  some 
chaff  or  straw  into  the  lake,  which  came  out  when 
the  river  emerges  from  the  ground,  after  having  ran 
about  120  furlongs  beneath  the  surface  of  the  etf.k 
Mannert  deems  this  story  fabulous,  and  makes  the 
river  rise  in  Mount  Paneaa.    The  Talmud  ist*  s»j 
that  the  Jordan  rises  out  of  the  cave  of  Pancas.  They 
assert,  moreover,  that  Ijeshem  ia  Puneas.  Lesbcro 
waa  subdued  by  the  Danites,  and  Jeroboam  placed  one 
of  his  golden  calves  in  Dan,  which  ia  at  the  springs  ot 
Jordan.    Josephus  say  a  that  the  springs  of  Jordan  rise 
from  under  the  temple  of  the  golden  calf.   Possibly  this 
temple  might  stand  oa  a  hill,  so  convenient  and  proper 
for  such  an  edifice,  that  the  temple  of  Augustus  was  af- 
terward built  upon  it.    Burckhardt,  however,  says  that 
it  rises  about  four  milea  northeast  from  Crsarea  Philip- 
pi,  in  the  plain,  near  a  hill  called  Tel-el-kedi.  There 
arc,  he  says,  two  springs  near  each  other,  one  •  millet 
than  the  other,  whose  waters  unite  immediately  below. 
Both  sources  are  on  level  ground,  among  rocks  of 
what  Burckhardt  calls  tufwacke.    The  larger  source 
immediately  forms  a  river  12  or  15  yards  wide,  which 
rushes  rapidly  over  a  stony  bed  into  the  lower  plun. 
It  is  soon  after  joined  by  the  river  of  Pancas,  or  Cats- 
area  Philippi,  which  was  on  the  northeast  of  the  citv. 
Over  the  source  of  this  river  is  a  perpendicular  rock, 
in  which  several  niches  have  been  cut  to  receive  stat- 
ues, the  largest  of  which  is  above  a  spacious  cavern, 
beneath  which  the  river  rises.    This  niche,  the  editor 
of  Burckhardt  conjectures,  contained  a  statue  of  Pan, 
whence  the  name  of  Psneaa  given  to  the  city,  and  of 
Uavtiov  to  the  cavern.    Seetxen  differs  from  Burck- 
hardt in  making  the  spring  of  the  river  Hasbeia,  which 
rises  half  a  league  to  the  west  of  Hasbeia,  and  which, 
he  says,  forms  the  branch  of  the  Jordan,  to  be  the 
proper  head  of  that  river.    A  few  miles  below  then 
junction,  the  united  rivers,  now  a  considerable  stream, 
enter  the  small  lake  of  Houle,  the  ancient  Samochoui- 
tis  or  Merom,  into  which  several  other  streams  from 
the  mountains  discbarge  themselves ;  some  of  them, 
perhaps,  having  equal  claima  to  the  honour  of  forming 
the  Jordan  with  those  above  mentioned.    So  that,  io 
truth,  the  Lake  of  Houle  may  beat  be  considered  as  the 
real  source  of  the  river.    After  quitting  this  aoull 
lake,  the  river  rune  a  course  of  about  12  miles  to  the 
Lake  Tabaria,  the  ancient  Sea  of  Tiberias  or  Galilee, 
maintaining,  as  some  travellers  report,  a  distinct  cur- 
rent in  the  centre,  through  its  whole  length,  without 
mingling  its  waters  with  those  of  the  lake.    But  when 
it  is  recollected  that  thia  is  16  miles  in  length,  sod  in 
some  parts  nine  in  breadth,  such  a  fact  is  scarcely 
credible.    From  this  lake  the  river  flows  about  70 
miles  more,  through  the  GAor,  or  valley  of  Jordan,  ibe 
ancient  Aulon,  until  it  is  finally  lost  in  the  Dead  Sea 
Ita  whole  course  is  about  100  miles  in  a  straight  lint 
by  tho  map ;  perhaps  150,  computing  by  the  wi 
of  its  channel.    The  Jordan,  it  appears,  anciently  < 
flowed  (as  it  probably  does  sometimes  now)  to  the 
month,  which  answers  to  our  March:  as  it  was  at  thu 
lime  that  the  armies  enumerated  in  1  Chron.,  12. 
paased  the  Jordan  to  David  at  Ziklag,  "  when  it 
overflowed  all  ita  banks."    Thia  was,  in  fact,  the 
when  the  frequent  rains  and  the  melting  af  the  i 
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m  the  mountain*  at  iu  source  would  be  most  likely  to 
•cession  tuch  an  inundation.  Travellers  have  given 
different  account*  of  this  celebrated  stream.  Maun* 
irell  assigns  it  a  breadth  of  20  yards ;  but  represents 
it  as  deep,  and  so  rapid  thst  a  man  could  not  swim 
against  tbe  current.  Volney  calls  it  from  60  to  80 
feet  between  tbe  two  principal  lakes,  and  10  or  12 
feet  deep ;  but  makes  it  60  paces  at  iu  embouchure ; 
Chateaubriand,  about  the  saiue  point,  50  paces,  and 
six  or  seven  feet  deep  close  to  tbe  shore.  Dr.  Shaw 
computed  its  breadth  at  30  yards,  and  its  depth  at  nine 
feet ;  and  that  it  daily  discbarges  6,090,000  tons  of 
water  into  tbe  Dead  Sea.  Burckbardt,  who  crossed 
it  higher  up,  calls  it  80  paces  broad,  and  three  feet 
deep ;  but  this  was  in  the  middle  of  summer.  Mr. 
Buck.ir.gham,  who  visited  it  in  the  month  of  Jsnuary, 
1816,  stales  it  to  be  little  more  at  tbe  part  where  be 
crowed  it,  which  was  a  short  distance  above  the  par- 
allel of  Jericho,  than  25  yards  in  breadth,  and  so  shal- 
low as  to  be  easily  forded  by  the  horses.  At  another 
point,  higher  up  in  its  course,  he  describes  it  as  120 
feet  broad.  From  a  mean  of  these  and  other  accounts, 
itt  average  width  may  be  computed  at  30  yards.  It 
rolls  so  powerful  a  volume  of  water  into  the  Dead  Sea, 
that  the  strongest  and  most  expert  swimmer  would  be 
(oiled  in  any  attempt  to  swim  across  it  at  its  point  of 
entrance  :  be  must  inevitably  be  hurried  down  by  the 
stream  into  the  lake.  The  banks  of  tbe  Jordan  are  in 
many  places  covered  with  bushes,  reeds,  tamarisks, 
willows,  olearciera,  ckc,  which  form  an  asylum  for  vari- 
ous wild  ar '  Tials,  who  here  concealed  themselves  till  the 
swelling  of  the  river  drove  them  from  their  coverts. 
To  this  Jeremiah  alludes  (49,  19).  Previously  to  the 
destruction  of  the  four  cities  of  the  plain,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Jordan  flowed  to  tho  Red  Sea,  through  the 
valley  of  Ghor  or  Arabia.  —  Tho  etymology  of  its 
name  has  been  variously  assigned.  It  is  thought  by 
w>roe  to  come  from  the  Hebrew  jarden,  a  descent, 
uom  its  rapid  descent  through  that  country.  Another 
class  of  etymologists  deduce  its  name  from  the  Ho- 
and  Syriac,  importing  the  caldron  of  judgment. 


Others  make  it  come  from  Jor,  a  spring,  and  Dan,  a 
small  town  near  its  source  ;  and  a  third  class  deduce 
it  from  Jor  and  Dan,  two  rivulets.  It  most  probably 
derives  its  name  from  Yar-Dan,  "  the  river  of  Dan," 
near  which  city  it  takes  its  rise.  The  Arabs  call  it 
Arden  or  Harden,  the  Persians  Aerdun,  and  tbe  Ara- 
bian geographer  Edrisi,  Zatckar,  or  swelling.  (Mans- 
fold's  Scripture  Gazetteer,  p.  251.) 

Job  n«  it  pes  or  (as  he  is  called  in  the  AnaUcta  of 
MabiJIon)  Jobdanes,  a  Goth  by  birth,  secretory  to 
one  of  the  kings  of  the  Alans,  and,  as  some  believe,  af- 
terward bishop  of  Ravenna.  In  the  year  552  of  our 
era  be  wrote  a  history  of  the  Goths  (Re  Rebus  Ge- 
noa). This  is  merely  an  abridgment  of  the  history  of 
Cassiodorua,  and  is  written  without  judgment  and 
*ith  great  partiality.  He  composed  also  a  work  enti- 
tled De  regnorum  et  temporum  succession!,  or  a  Ro- 
man history  from  Romulus  to  Augustus.  It  is  only 
i  copy  of  tbe  history  of  Florus,  but  with  such  altera- 
— vever,  as  to  enable  us  some- 


to  correct  by  means  of  it  the  text  of  the  Roman 
historian.    (Schill,  Hist.  Lit.  Lot.,  vol.  3,  p.  177.) 

I o»,  an  island  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  to  the  north  of 
Tiers.  Here,  according  to  some  accounts,  Homer 
«ts  interred.  (Sirab.,  AM—Piin.,  4,  12.)  It  was 
sUo  said,  that  the  poet's  mother  was  a  native  of  this 
idtnd.  (Steph.  Buz ,  s.  v.  'loe.)  The  modern  name 
_  Aw,  Jo:  which  Bondelmonti  assigns  a  totally  false 
iVriratioo,  since  t  merely  comes  from  a  Romaic  cor- 
ruption. Bondelm.,  Ins.  Auhipel  ,  p.  99,  ed.  De 
ffiaaer.) 

J os tr hob,  Flavios,  a  celebrated  Jew,  son  of  Ma- 
thu«,  a  priest,  born  in  Jerusalem.  Tho  date  of  his 
birth  is  A.D.  37.  He  was  a  man  of  illustrious  race, 
lineally  descended  from  a  priestly  family,  the  first  of 


the  twenty-four  courses,  an  eminent  dist:n«tior  Jlv 
his  mother's  side  be  traced  bis  genealogy  up  to  th.  A«- 
monean  princes.  He  grew  up  with  a  high  reputation  fot 
early  intelligence  and  memory.  At  fourteen  years  old 
(he  is  his  own  biographer)  he  was  so  fond  of  letters,  thai 
tbe  chief  priests  used  to  meet  at  his  father's  house  to  pat 
to  him  difficult  questions  of  the  law.  At  sixteen  he 
determined  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  three  prevail 
ing  sects,  those  of  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  ard  E» 
acnes  For  though  he  had  led  for  some  time  a  hardy, 
diligent,  and  studious  life,  he  did  not  consider  himself 
yet  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  character  of  each 
sect  to  decide  which  he  should  follow.  Having  heard 
that  a  certain  Essene  named  Banus  was  leading  in  the 
desert  the  life  of  a  hermit,  making  his  raiment  from 
the  trees  snd  his  food  from  the  fruits  of  tho  earth, 
practising  cold  ablutions  at  all  seasons,  and,  in  short, 
using  every  means  of  mortification  to  increase  his 
sanctity,  Joscphus,  ambitious  of  emulating  the  fame 
of  such  an  example  of  holy  seclusion,  joined  him  in 
his  cell.  But  three  years  of  this  ascetic  life  tamed 
his  zealous  ambition ;  he  grew  weary  of  the  desert, 
abandoned  bis  grcrft  example  of  painful  devotion,  and 
returned  to  the  city  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  There 
be  joined  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees.  In  his  twenty- 
sixth  year  he  undertook  a  voysge  to  Rome,  in  order 
to  make  interest  in  favour  of  certain  priests,  who  hod 
been  sent  there  to  answer  some  unimportant  charge 
by  Felix.  On  his  voysge  he  was  shipwrecked  and  in 
great  danger.  His  ship  foundered  in  the  Adriatic,  six 
hundred  of  the  crew  and  passengers  were  cast  into 
the  sea,  eighty  contrived  to  swim,  and  were  taken  up 
by  a  ship  from  Cyrene.  They  arrived  at  Puteoli,  the 
usual  landing-place,  and  Josephus,  making  acquaint- 
ance with  one  Alilurus,  an  actor,  a  Jew  by  birth,  and 
from  his  profession  in  high  credit  with  the  Empress 
Poppaaa,  he  obtained  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  as 
well  as  valuable  presents  from  Poppea,  and  returned 
home.  During  all  this  time  he  had  st  adied  diligently 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  Greek  language,  which 
few  of  his  countrymen  could  write,  still  fewer  speak 
with  a  correct  pronunciation.  On  his  return  home  he 
found  the  Jews  on  the  point  of  revolting  against  the 
power  of  Rome.  After  vainly  endeavouring  to  oppose 
this  rash  determination,  he  at  last  joined  their  cause, 
and  held  various  commands  in  the  Jewish  army.  At 
Jotapata,  in  Galilee,  he  signalized  his  military  abilities 
in  supporting  a  sicgo  of  forty-seven  days  against  Ves 
pasian  and  Titus,  in  a  small  town  of  Judea.  During 
the  siege  and  capture,  40,000  men  fell  on  tbe  side  of 
the' Jews ;  none  were  spared  but  women  and  children ; 
and  the  number  of  captives  amounted  only  to  1200, 
so  faithfully  had  tbe  Roman  soldiery  executed  their 
orders  of  destruction.  Joscphus  saved  his  life  by  fly 
irig  into  a  cave,  where  forty  of  his  countrymen  had 
also  taken  refuge.  He  dissuaded  them  frcm  com- 
mitting suicide,  and,  when  they  had  all  drawn  lols  to 
kill  one  another,  Josephus,  with  one  other,  remained 
the  last,  and  surrendered  themselves  to  Vespasian. 
He  gained  the  conqueror's  esteem  by  foretelling  that 
he  would  become  one  day  tbe  master  of  the  Roman 
empire.  (Joseph.  Vit.,  $  75. — Milmans  History  oj 
the  Jew*.,  vol.  2,  p.  253,  seqq.)— Vossius  [Hist.  Gr., 
2.  8)  thinks  that  Josephus,  who,  like  all  the  rest  oi 
his  nation,  expected  at  this  period  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  applied  to  Vespasian  the  prophecies  which 
announced  the  advent  of  our  Saviour.  He  remarks 
that  Josephus  might  have  been  the  more  sincere  in  se 
doing,  as  Jerusalem  was  not  besieged.  His  prophecy 
having  been  accomplished  two  years  afterward,  bo 
obtained  his  freedom  and  took  the  pmnomtn  of  Fla- 
vius,  to  indicate  that  he  regarded  himself  os  the  freed- 
man  of  the  emperor.  Josephus  was  present  during 
the  whole  siege  of  Jerusalem,  endeavouring  to  per 
suade  his  countrymen  to  capitulate.    Whether  lie  se- 
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pretend*,  recognising  tbe  hand  of  Ood  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  prophecies  ta  the  ruin  of  his  country, 
he  esteemed  it  impious  as  well  as  vain ;  whether  he 
was  actuated  by  tbe  baser  motive  of  self-interest,  or 
the  more  generous  desire  of  being  of  service  to  his 
miserable  countrymen,  he  was  by  no  means  held  in 
tbe  same  estimation  by  the  Roman  army  as  by  Titus. 
Thoy  thought  a  traitor  to  bis  country  might  be  a  trai- 
tor 'jo  them  ;  and  they  were  apt  to  lay  all  their  losses 
'.•  his  charge,  as  if  he  kept  up  secret  intelligence 
eith  the  besieged.  On  tbe  capture  of  the  city,  Titus 
slTorcd  him  any  boon  he  would  request.  He  choae 
tbe  aacred  books,  and  the  lives  of  his  brother  and  fifty 
friends  Ho  was  afterward  permitted  to  select  190 
of  his  friends  and  relatives  from  the  multitude  who 
were  shut  up  in  the  Temple  to  be  sold  for  slaves. 
The  estate  of  Josepbus  lying  within  the  Roman  en- 
campment, Titus  assigned  him  other  lands  in  lieu  of 
t.  Vespasian  also  conferred  on  him  a  considerable 
property  in  land.  Joscphus  lived  afterward  at  Rome, 
in  high  favour  with  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domilian. 
The  latter  punished  certain  Jews  and  a  eunuch,  tbe 
tutor  of  his  son,  who  bad  falsely  accused  him ;  ex- 
empted his  estate  from  tribute,  and  advanced  him 
to  high  honour.  Ho  was  a  great  favourite  with  the 
Empress  Domitia.  Tbe  lime  of  his  death  is  uncer- 
tain ;  he  was  certainly  alive  at  the  end  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, and  probably  at  the  beginning  of  the  second. 
After  his  surrender  he  had  married  a  captive  in  Cssa- 
rea,  but,  in  obedience,  it  may  be  presumed,  to  the  law 
which  prohibited  such  marriages  to  a  man  of  priestly 
rine,  he  discarded  her,  and  married  again  in  Alexan- 
drea.  By  his  Alexandrean  wife  Josepbus  had  three 
sons  ;  one  only,  Hyrcanus,  lived  to  maturity.  Dissat- 
isfied with  this  wife's  conduct,  he  divorced  ber  also, 
and  married  a  Cretan  woman,  from  a  Jewish  family, 
of  the  first  rank  and  opulence  in  tbe  island,  and  of 
admirable  virtue. — At  Rome  Josephua  first  wrote  the 
History  of  the  Jewish  War  {'lovdaiKt)  loropia  itepi 
i'Auotuc),  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic  tongue,  for  the  uae 
of  his  own  countrymen  in  the  East,  particularly  those 
beyond  tbe  Euphrates.  He  afterward  translated  the 
work  into  Greek,  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  Western  Jews 
and  the  Romans.  Both  King  Agrippa  and  Titos  bore 
testimony  to  its  accuracy.  Tbe  latter  ordered  it  to 
be  placed  in  the  public  library,  and  aigned  it  with  bis 
own  hands  as  an  authentic  memorial  of  tbe  times. 
This  work  was  translated  into  Latin  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury by  Rufiuus  of  Aquileia,  or  rather  by  Caasiodorus. 
(Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital.,  vol.  3,  p.  920  )  Many  years 
afterward,  about  A.D.  93,  Josephus  published  his  great 
work  on  the  Antiquities  of  the  Jews  Cloviaiieq  'Ap- 
Xatolayia),  in  twenty  books.  It  forms  a  history  of  the 
chosen  people  from  the  creation  to  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Nero.  Josephua  did  not  write  this  work  foe 
the  use  of  his  countrymen,  nor  even  for  the  Hellenistic 
Jews :  his  object  wss  to  make  his  nation  belter  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  to  remove  tbe  con- 
tempt in  which  it  was  accustomed  to  be  held.  The 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and,  where  these  failed, 
traditions  and  other  historical  monuments,  were  tbe 
sources  whence  he  drew  the  materials  for  his  work ; 
but,  in  making  use  of  these,  he  allowed  himself  an  | 
unpardonable  license,  in  removing  from  hia  narrative 
all  that  the  religion  of  tbe  Jews  regarded  as  moat 
worthy  of  veneration,  in  order  not  to  shock  the  preju- 
dices of  the  nations  to  whom  he  wrote.  He  not  only 
treats  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  if  they  were 
mere  human  compositions,  in  explaining,  enlarging, 
and  commenting  upon  them,  and  thus  destroying  the 
xative  and  noble  simplicity  and  pathos  which  renders 
the  perusal  of  tbe  sacred  volume  so  full  of  attraction  ; 
but  be  allows  himself  the  liberty  of  often  adding  to 
the  recital  of  an  event  circumstances  which  change 
its  entire  nature.  In  every  part  of  tbe  work  in  ques- 
tion, he  represents  his  countrymen  in  a  point  of  view 


calculated  to  conciliate  tbe  esteem  of  the  oaa!»ra  «. 
the  world.    Notwithstanding  all  ibis,  botvever.  tbe 
Antiquities  of  Josephus  are  extremely  interesting,  as 
affording  us  a  faithful  picture  of  Jewish  manners  m 
the  time  of  the  historian,  and  as  filling  op  a  void  t*- 
ancient  history  of  four  centuries  between  tbe  last 
books  of  tbe  Old  Testament  and  those  of  tbe  New. 
With  a  view  similar  to  that  which  dictated  the  work 
just  mentioned,  Josephus  wrote  an  answer  to  A  pica, 
a  celebrated  grammarian  of  Egypt  (vid.  Apian,  No.  II.), 
who  had  given  currency  to  many  of  tbe  ancient  fictions 
of  Egyptian  tradition  concerning  the  Jews.    He  like- 
wise  published  his  own  life,  in  answer  to  the  statements 
of  his  old  antagoniat,  Justus  of  Tiberias,  who  bad  scut 
forth  a  history  of  the  war,  written  in  Greek  with  con 
aidcrable  elegance.    At  what  time  he  died  is  uncer- 
tain ;  history  loses  sight  of  him  in  his  fifty-girth  or 
fifty- seventh  year.    A  work  entitled  Eic  Maxxa&uset 
Aoy°f«  $  ntPl  avroKpuTopne  Axtytopov,  has  been  errr- 
neoualy  ascribed  to  Josepbus.    In  some  editions  of 
the  Scriptures  it  appears  under  the  appellation  of  tbe 
Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees.    A  fragment  also,  on  tbe 
Cause  of  the  Universe  (frepl  rod  travrof),  preserved 
by  John  Pbiloponus,  a  Christian  writer  of  the  seventh 
century,  has  been  incorrectly  attributed  to  Josepbus. 
— Before  leaving  tbe  biography  of  this  writer,  we  must 
say  a  few  words  relative  to  a  famous  passage  in  tbe 
Jewiab  Antiquities  concerning  our  Saviour.    It  occurs 
in  the  third  chapter  of  the  eighteenth  book  {Jos.,  Op., 
ed.  Han.,  vol.  1,  p.  161),  and  is  as  followa  :  *•  At  tins 
time  there  exiats  Jesus,  a  wise  man,  if  it  be  allowed 
us  to  call  him  a  man ;  for  he  performed  wonderful 
works,  and  instructed  those  who  receive  the  truth  *rha 
joy.    He  thus  drew  to  him  many  Jews  and  many  of 
tbe  Greeks.    He  was  the  Christ.    Pilate  having  pun- 
ished him  with  crucifixion  on  the  accusation  of  oof 
leading  men,  those  who  had  loved  him  before  atil 
remained  faithful  to  him.    For  on  tbe  third  day  he 
appeared  unto  them,  living  anew,  just  as  tbe  prophets 
of  God  had  announced,  who  bad  predicted  of  him  tea 
thouaand  other  miraculous  things.    Tbe  nation  of 
Christians,  named  after  him,  continues  even  to  tbe 
present  day."    This  passage,  placed  in  the  middle  of 
a  work  written  by  a  zealous  Jew,  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  marginal  gloss  which  hss  found  its  way  into 
the  text :  it  la  too  long  and  too  short  to  have  formed 
a  part  of  the  original  text.    It  is  too  long  to  have 
come  from  the  pen  of  an  infidel,  and  it  is  too  short  to 
have  been  written  by  a  Christian.    St.  Justin,  Tertnl- 
lian,  and  St.  Chrysoatom  have  made  no  use  of  it  ia 
their  disputes  with  the  Jews  ;  and  neither  Ortgcn  not 
Photius  make  any  mention  of  it.    Eusebius,  who 
lived  before  some  of  tbe  writers  just  named,  is  tbe 
first  who  sdduces  it.    These  circumstances  nave  suf- 
ficed to  attach  suspicion  to  it  in  the  eyes  of  some 
critics,  and  especially  of  Richard  Simon  (under  the 
name  of  Sainjore,  in  the  BMiotheque  on  Recutil  is 
diverses  pieces  critiques,  Amst.,  1708,  8vo,  vol.  t, 
ch.  t)  and  the  historian  Gibbon.    On  the  other  hand. 
Henri  de  Valois  (ad  Euseb.,  p.  16,  SO),  Huet,  bishop 
of  Avranches  (Demonstr.  Evang.,  p.  27),  Isaac  Voa- 
sius  (De  LXX.  Jnterpr.,  p.  161),  and  others,  have  de- 
fended its  authenticity.    Lambecius  (Bihitock  Vtn~ 
dob.,  vol.  8,  p.  &),  who  advocates  the  same  side,  h*s 
pretended  that  the  worda  of  Josephua  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  expressing  contempt  for  our  Sanoor,  al- 
though, in  order  not  to  offend  either  party,  the  histo- 
rian baa  concealed  hia  real  meaning  in  equivocal  terms 
However  paradoxical  this  last  opinion  may  seem,  a 
has  assumed  an  air  of  considerable  probability,  in  coo- 
sequence  of  a  alight  correction  in  the  text  and  punc- 
tuation which  has  been  proposed  by  Knittel,  a  Gercnar 
scholar.    (Neue  krxtxkcn  iiber  das  weitbcrukmte  Zen? 
niss  des  alien  Juden  Flavins  Josephus  von  Jesu  Chns 
to,  Braunsehw.,  1799, 4to.)    A  celebrated  Protests**' 
divine,  Godfrey  Less,  after  having  carefully  and  a  t 
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Stalls  trammed  both  sides  of  the  question,  has  pro- 
nounced the  passage  to  be  supposititious,  and  adds, 
(hat  the  silence  of  the  historian  respecting  our  Saviour 
and  the  miracles  which  be  wrought,  affords  a  tar  more 
eloquent  testimony  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  our  Re- 
deemer* minion  than  the  most  laboured  statement 
could  have  yielded,  especially  when  we  consider  that 
the  fathet  of  Josephos,  one  of  the  priests  of  Jerusalem, 
could  not  but  have  known  our  Saviour,  and  since  Jo- 
sephu*  himself  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  apostles. 
Had  the  Utter  been  able,  he  would  have  refuted  the 
whole  history  of  our  Saviour'e  mission  and  works. 
Hie  silence  is  conclusive  in  their  favour.    The  efforts 
of  detstical  writers,  therefore,  to  invalidate  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  remarkable  passage,  have  literally  recoiled 
upon  themselves,  and  Christianity  has  achieved  a  tri- 
umph with  the  very  arms  of  in6delity.  {Duputatw 
super  Jotcpki  dc  Chnsto  Testimon.,  Gdtt.,  1781,  4to. 
— Compare  Otshauseu,  Historia  Ecdcs.  Vet.  practp. 
memumcn/a,  Berol.,  1830,  8vo,  and  Pavlus,  in  the 
Heidrb  Jahrb.,  1820,  p.  783,  as  also  Bohmert,  Ucber 
des  Flat.  Joseph.  Zevgmsx  von  Chnsto,  Ltipz.,  1823, 
8vo.) — The  best  editions  of  the  works  of  Josephus  arc 
Hudson's,  2  vole,  fol.,  Oxon.,  1720,  and  Havercamp's, 
2  vols,  fol.,  Amst.,  1726.    A  new  edition,  however,  is 
much  wanted.    Oberthur  commenced  one,  of  which 
three  volumes  appeared,  embracing  the  text  of  Haver- 
camp  with  the  Latin  version,  in  the  8vo  form.  The 
editor  had  promised  a  commentary,  in  which  was  to  be 
contained  the  result  of  his  own  researches,  and  of  those 
J  others  nude  at  his  request  in  the  principal  libraries 
of  Europe    The  edition  was  to  be  accompanied  also 
by  a  Lexicon  of  Josephos,  in  which  the  language  of 
this  writer  would  be  compared  with  that  of  Philo,  of 
the  Aleisndresn  school,  ond  of  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament.    His  death  prevented  the  comple- 
ting of  his  design,  end  the  edition  still  remains  imper- 
fect  In  1825-1827,  a  12mo  edition,  in  8  vols.,  ap- 
peared from  the  Leipek  press,  under  the  editorial  care 
si  Richter.    The  text,  however,  is  merely  a  reprint  of 
that  of  Hudson  and  Havercamp.    (Hoffmann,  Lex. 
BA.wgr.,  vol.  2,  p.  688.— Sekoll,  Gcsck.  der  Gritch. 
Lit.,  vol.  2,  p.  383,  #e*e.) 

Jovunds,  Purine  Ct-Acwtrs,  born  A  D.  331.  was 
the  «on  of  Vcrontanos,  of  an  illustrious  family  of  Mce- 
ria,  who  bad  filled  important  offices  under  Constan- 
tino Jovi»nu(5  served  in  the  army  of  Julian,  in  his 
unlock t  expedition  against  the  Persians;  and  when 
that  emperor  was  killed,  A.D.  363,  the  soldiers  pro- 
claimed him  his  successor.  His  first  task  was  to  save 
(he  army,  which  was  surrounded  by  the  Persians,  and 
m  great  distress  for  provisions.  After  repelling  re- 
peated attacks  of  the  enemy,  he  willingly  listened  to 
propo.ta.'s  for  pence,  which  were,  that  the  Romans 
khoold  give  up  the  conquests  of  former  emperors  west- 
ward of  the  Tigris,  and  as  far  as  the  city  of  Nisibis, 
which  was  still  m  their  hands,  but  was  included  in  the 
territory  to  be  given  up  to  Persia,  and  that,  moreover, 
they  should  render  no  assistance  to  the  king  of  Arme- 
nia, then  at  war  with  the  Persians.  These  conditions, 
however  offensive  to  Roman  pride,  Jovian  was  obliged 
to  submit  to,  as  his  soldiers  were  in  the  utmost  desti- 
tution. It  is  a  re  markable  instance  of  the  Roman  no- 
tions of  political  honesty,  that  Eutropius  reproaches 
Jevian,  not  so  much  with  having  given  up  the  territory 
of  the  empire,  as  with  having  observed  so  humiliating 
a  treaty  after  be  bad  come  out  of  his  dangerous  posi- 
tion, looead  cf  renewing  the  war,  as  the  Romans  bad 
constantly  done  on  former  occasions.  Jovian  delivered 
Nisibts  to  the  Persians,  the  inhabitants  withdrawing 
to  Amida,  which  became,  after  this,  the  chief  Roman 
town  m  Mesopotamia.  On  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  Jo- 
vian, who  was  of  the  Christian  faith,  revoked  the  edicts 
>f  Julian  a^amst  the  Christians.  He  also  supported 
tbe  ortbedox  or  Nicene  creed  against  the  A  nans,  and 
he  sho«>d  his  favour  to  tbe  bishops  who  bad  previ- 


ously sufltjed  from  the  Arians,  and  especially  to  Ate* 
nasius,  who  visited  him  at  Antioch.  Having  bees 
acknowledged  over  the  whofe  empire,  Jovian,  after 
staying  some  months  at  Antioch,  set  off  during  tb* 
winter  to  Constantinople,  and,  on  his  way,  paid  fu- 
neral honours  to  Julian's  remains  at  Tarsus.  He  con- 
tinued bis  journey  in  very  severe  cold,  of  which  sev- 
eral of  his  attendants  died.  At  Ancyra  he  assumed 
the  consular  dignity ;  but,  a  few  days  after,  being  at  a 
place  called  Dadaslana,  in  Galalia,  he  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed,  having  been  suffocated,  as  some  say,  by 
the  vapour  of  charcoal  burning  in  his  room  ;  according 
to  others,  by  tbe  steam  of  the  plaster  with  which  it 
had  been  newly  laid ;  while  others,  again,  suspected  him 
of  having  been  poisoned  or  killed  by  some  of  hie 
guards.  Ho  died  on  the  18th  of  February,  A.D.  864, 
being  33  years  of  age,  after  a  reign  of  only  seveu 
months.  The  army  proclaimed  Valcntinianus  as  hit 
successor.  (Amm.  AlarctU ,  25,  5,  teqq. — Lt  Beau, 
Hist.  d»  Baa-Empire,  vol.  2,  p.  186,  seqq.) 

Jovinus,  born  of  an  illustrious  family  of  Gaul,  as- 
sumed the  imperial  title  under  the  weak  reign  of  Ho* 
norius,  and,  placing  himself  at  the  bead  of  a  mixed  ar- 
my of  Burguudians,  Alemanni,  Alani,  dec,  took  pos 
session  of  part  of  Gaul,  A.D.  411.  Ataulphus,  king 
of  tho  Visigoths,  offered  to  join  Jovinus,  and  share 
Gaul  between  them ;  but  tbe  latter  having  declined  hit 
alliance,  Ataulphus  made  peace  with  Honorius,  at- 
tacked and  defeated  Jovinus,  and,  having  taken  him 
prisoner,  delivered  him  to  Dardanns,  prefect  of  Gaul, 
who  had  him  put  to  death  at  Narbo  (Norbonne),  A.D. 
412.  (Jornand.,  de  Rcb.  Get.,  c.  32,  seoo.— O/ysv 
piod.-Idae.  fast.  Chrm. — Greg.  Tur.,  2, 9.—TiUem., 
Honor.,  art.  48.) 

IphIclbs,  a  son  of  Amphitryon  and  Alcmena,  born 
at  the  same  birth  with  Hercules.  The  children  were 
but  eight  months  old,  when  Juno  sent  two  huge  ser- 
pents into  tho  chamber  to  devour  them.  Iphiclee 
alarmed  the  house  by  his  cries,  but  Hercules  raised 
himself  up  on  his  feet,  caught  the  two  monsters  by  the 
throat,  and  strangled  them.  (Pind.,  Nem.,  \,49,seq. 
—Theocr.,  Idyll.,  24. — Apollod.,  2,  4.)  Iphiclcs,  on 
attaining  to  manhood,  was  slain  in  battle  during  the 
expedition  against  the  sons  of  Hippocoon,  who  had 
beaten  to  death  CEonus,  the  son  of  Licymnius.  (Pmt- 
san.,  3,  15,  4  ) 

IphIclub,  a  king  of  Pbylace  in  Phthiotis,  whose 
name  is  connected  with  one  of  the  legends  relative  to 
Melampus.    (Kid.  Melampus.) 

Iphicrates,  an  Athenian  general,  of  low  origin,  but 
distinguished  abilities.  He  was  most  remarkable  for 
a  happy  innovation  upon  tbe  ancient  routino  of  Greek 
tactics,  which  he  introduced  in  the  course  of  that  gen- 
eral war  which  was  ended  B.C.  387,  by  the  peace  of 
Antalcidas.  This,  like  most  improvements  upon  the 
earlier  mode  of  warfare,  consisted  in  looking,  for  each 
individual  soldier,  rather  to  the  mesns  of  offence  than 
protection.  Iphicrates  Isid  aside  the  very  weighty 
panoply  which  tbe  regular  infantry,  composed  of  Greek 
citizens,  had  always  worn,  and  substituted  a  light  tar-, 
get  for  the  large  buckler,  and  a  quilled  jacket  for  tbe 
coat  of  mail ;  at  the  same  time  he  doubled  the  length 
of  the  sword,  usually  worn  thick  and  short,  and  in- 
creased in  the  same,  or,  bv  some  accounts,  in  a  greater 
proportion,  the  length  of  the  spear.  It  appears  that 
the  troops  whom  he  thus  armed  and  disciplined  (no) 
Athenian  citixens,  who  would  hardly  have  submitted 
to  the  necessary  discipline,  but  mercenaries  following 
his  standard,  like  the  Free  Companions  of  the  middle 
agea)  also  carried  miasile  javelins ;  and  that  their  fa- 
vourite mode  of  attack  was  to  venture  within  throw  of 
the  heavy  column,  the  weight  of  whose  charge  they 
could  not  have  resisted,  trusting  in  their  individual 
agility  to  baffle  pursuit.  When  once  the  close  order 
of  the  column  was  broken,  its  individnsl  soldiers  were 
overmatched  by  the  longer  weapons  and  unencua 
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eercd  Movement*  of  the  lighter  infantry.  In  ih-s  way 
Iphicrttes  and  hia  targeteera  (pellastss),  aa  .hey  wore 
called,  gained  ao  many  aucceaaea,  that  the  Pelopon- 
neaian  infantry  dared  not  encounter  tbem,  except  the 
Lacedemonians,  who  said,  in  scoff,  that  their  allies 
leered  the  targeteera  as  children  fear  hobgoblins 
They  were  themselves,  however,  taught  the  value  of 
this  new  force,  B.C.  392,  when  Iphicratea  waylaid  ami 
iut  off  nearly  the  whole  of  a  Lacedaemonian  battalion. 
The  loaa  in  men  was  of  no  great  amount;  but  that 
heavy- armed  Lacedemonians  abould  be  defeated  by 
light-armed  mercenaries  waa  a  raarvef  to  Greece,  and 
a  aeverc  blow  to  the  national  reputation  and  vanity  of 
Sparta.  Accordingly,  thia  action  raised  the  credit  of 
Iphicratea  extremely  high.  lie  commanded  afterward 
in  the  Hellespont,  B.C.  389  ;  in  Egypt,  at  the  request 
of  the  Persians,  B.C.  374  ;  relieved  Corcyra  in  373, 
and  served  with  reputation  on  other  leas  important  oc- 
casions. We  have  a  life  of  thia  commander  by  Cor- 
nelius Ncpos.  ( Xen  ,  Hist.  Gr.t  4,  5,  13. — Id.  ib.,  4, 
9,  34,  seqq.—IJ.  ib.,  6,  2,  13.—  Diod.  Sic,  16,  41.— 
Id.,  15,  44  —  Id.,  16,  85  —  Corn.  Nep.,  Vit.  Iphicr.) 

Iphickma,  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytem- 
ne&tra.    The  Grecian  fleet  against  Troy  had  assem- 
bled at  Aulis  ;  but  Agamemnon,  having  killed  a  deer  1 
in  the  chase,  boasted  that  he  was  superior  in  skill  to 
Diana,  and  the  offended  goddesa  sent  adverse  winds  to 
detain  the  fleet.    According  to  another  account,  the 
stag  itself  had  been  a  favourite  one  of  Diana's  Cal- 
chas  thereupon  announced,  that  the  wrath  of  the  god- 
dess could  only  bo  appeased  by  the  sacrifice  of  Iphige- 
nia, the  daughter  of  the  offender,  and  the  father, 
though  most  reluctant,  was  compelled  to  obey.  The 
-naiden  was  accordingly  obtained  from  her  mother  Cly- 
t*tnnftstra.  under  the  pretence  of  being  wanted  for  a 
vmon  with  Achilles  ;  and,  having  reached  the  Grecian 
camp,  was  on  the  point  of  being  sacrificed,  when  Di- 
ana, moved  with  pity,  snatched  her  away,  leaving  a 
hind  in  her  place.    The  goddess  carried  her  to  Tauris, 
where  she  became  a  priestess  in  her  temple.    It  was 
the  custom  at  Tauria  to  sacrifice  all  strangers  to  Di- 
ana ;  and  many  had  been  thus  immolated  under  the 
ministration  of  Iphigenia,  when  Orestes  and  his  friend 
Pyladea  chanced  to  como  thither,  in  obedience  to  the 
oracle  at  Delphi,  which  had  enjoined  upon  tbe  son  of 
Agamemnon  to  convey  to  Argos  the  statue  of  the 
Tauric  Diana.    When  Orestea  and  Pyladea  wero 
brought  as  victims  to  the  altar,  Iphigenia,  perceiving 
tbem  to  be  Greeks,  offered  to  spare  the  life  of  one  of 
them,  provided  he  would  convey  a  letter  for  her  to 
Greece.    This  occasioned  a  contest  between  them, 
which  should  sacrifice  himself  for  the  other,  and  it  was 
ended  in  Pylades'  yielding  to  Orestes,  and  agreeing  to 
be  the  bearer  of  the  letter  :  a  discovery  waa  the  con- 
sequence; and  Iphigenia  accordingly  contrived  to  carry 
off  the  statue  of  Diana,  and  to  accompany  ber  brother 
and  Pyladea  into  Greece. — Tbe  atory  of  Iphigenia  has 
been  made  by  Euripides  the  subject  of  two  plays,  in 
which,  of  course,  several  variationa  from  the  common 
legend  are  introduced. — Tho  name  and  atory  of  Iphi- 
genia are  unnoticed  by  Homer.    Iphigenia  ia  probably 
a  mere  epithet  of  Diana.    She  ia  the  same  with  the 
Diana-Orthia  of  Sparta,  at  whose  altars  the  boys  were 
scourged.    It  waa  probably  thia  rite  that  caused  Iphi- 
genia to  be  identified  with  the  "  Virgin,"  to  whom  hu- 
man victims  were  offered  by  the  Tauri.    (Herod.,  4, 
108.)   The  atory  of  Iphigenia  would  seem  to  have 
been  then  invented  to  account  for  the  similarity.  Mut- 
ter thinks  that  Lemnos  was  the  original  mythic  Tau- 
ha,  whence  the  name  waa  transferred  to  the  Euxine. 
{Dorians,  vol.  1,  p.  397,  segg.)   The  Homeric  name 
af  Iphigenia  ia  Iphianasaa.    (Horn.,  B.,  9,  144,  teg. — 
Heyne,  ad  lot. — Compare  Lucretius,  1,  86.) 

IraiTua,  I.  a  son  of  Eurytus,  king  of  CEchalia. 
(Vii.  Hercules,  p.  698,  col.  2.)— II.  A  king  of  Elia, 
of  Praxonides,  in  the  age  of  Lycurgu*    He  re- 


established the  Olympic  games  470  years  a.lei 

first  institution,  or  B.C.  884.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  108  years  after  this  (B.C.  776)  that  the  custom 
was  introduced  of  insenbi  ng  in  the  gymnasium  at 
Olympia  tbe  names  of  those  who  had  borne  off  the 
prize  in  tbeatadium.  The  first  whose  name  was  thus 
inscribed  was  Corcehus.  (L' Art  it  virijur  Its  Dale*, 
vol.  3,  p.  167.— Picot,  Tabl.  Ckrrnoi  ,  vol.  1,  p.  322.) 

Ipsus,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  near  Synnada,  in  the  plain* 
adjacent  to  which  was  fought  tha  great  battle  between 
Antigonua  and  hia  son  Demetrius  on  tbe  one  aide, 
and  the  combined  forcea  of  Caaaander,  Lysimachos, 
Ptolemy,  and  Seleucue,  on  tbe  other.  We  have  no 
detailed  account  of  thia  decisive  conflict,  in  which 
Antigonua  lost  all  his  conquests  and  hia  life.  The 
reader  may  conault  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Pyrrhua, 
Appian  in  his  history  of  Syria,  and  the  mutilated 


rativc  of  Diodorus,  aa  the  beat  authorities  to  be  pro- 
cured. Little,  however,  ia  to  be  gained  from  them 
respecting  the  position  of  Ipsus.  Hieroclcs  (p.  677) 
and  the  Acta  of  Councils  afford  evidence  of  its  havir 
been  the  aee  of  a  Christian  bishop  in  tbe  seventh  at 
eighth  centuries. — "  The  site  of  Ipsus,"  observes  Ren- 
nell,  "is  unknown.  It  is  said  to  have  been  near  Syn- 
nada,  and  there  are  certainly  tho  remains  of  several 
ancient  towns  and  cities  on  tbe  great  road  leading 
from  Synnada  towards  the  Bosporus,  and  one  of  them 
within  a  few  miles  of  Synnada,  to  the  N.W.  -,  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  Ipsus  lsy  on  that  side  of 
Synnada.  The  contending  armies  approached  each 
other  along  the  great  road  that  led  from  Syria  and  Cilf- 
cis,  through  the  centre  of  Aaia  Minor,  towards  Synna- 
da ;  but  whether  they  met  to  the  north  or  south  of  that 
city  is  not  known.  A  town  named  Sakli,  and  also 
Seleukter  (probably  from  its  ancient  name  of  Seleucia), 
is  situated  on  tho  continuation  of  the  great  road,  at 
about  25  miles  from  Synnada,  to  the  southward,  and 
precisely  at  the  point  of  separation  of  the  roads  leading 
to  Epbesus  and  to  Byzantium,  in  coming  from  Syria. 
If  Seleucua  founded  any  city  on  occasion  of  his  vie* 
tory,  one  might  suspect  that  the  field  of  battle  was 
near,  or  at,  Sakli,  from  the  above  circumstance  No 
point  was  more  likely  for  the  opposing  army  from  the 
west  to  have  taken  post  at,  than  at  the  meeting  of 
these  roads,  by  which  they  commanded  the  passage 
through  a  plentiful  valley,  shut  up  by  ridges  of  htUs 
on  both  sides ;  the  line  of  communication  as  well  in 
modern  as  in  ancient  times."  (Geography  of  Western. 
Aria,  vol.  2,  p.  145,  seqg.) 

Iba,  I.  a  city  of  Messcnia,  in  the  north,  towards  the 
confines  of  Elia,  and  near  the  river  Cypariseus,  com- 
monly supposed  by  some  to  have  been  one  of  tho 
cities  promised  by  Agamemnon  to  Achilles,  if  tbe  lat- 
ter would  become  reconciled  to  him.  This  is  incor- 
rect, aa  Homer  names  the  place  to  which  Agamemnon 
alludes  'Ins,  and  not  Elpa.  Agamemnon  promised 
Achillea  seven  cities  of  Messenia,  of  which  Ire  (not 
Ira)  was  one,  and  the  poet  describes  all  seven  aa  lying 
near  the  sea,  whereas  Ira  waa  inland.  (Hom.t  II.,  9, 
150.)  Thia  place  is  famous  in  history  an  having  sup- 
ported a  aicge  of  eleven  years  against  the  Lacedemo- 
nians. Its  capture,  B.C.  671,  put  an  end  to  tbe  sec- 
ond Messenianwar.  (Strab.,  360. — Stepk.  By*..  *■  e. 
•Ion.)  We  are  informed  by  Sir  W.  Gell,  that  "  there 
are  some  ruins  near  a  village  called  KaLoletri,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Neda,  which  some  think  those  of  In, 
tho  capital  of  Messenia,  in  tbe  time  of  Aristomenes  " 
(Itin  ,  p.  84.) — II.  A  city  of  Messenia,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Messenian  Gulf,  supposed  to  be  tbe  same 
with  Abia.    ( Vid.  Abia.) 

IkkNvCL's,  a  native  of  Greece,  disciple  of  Poly  carp, 
and  bishop  of  Lyons,  in  Franco.  The  time  of  has 
birth,  and  tbe  precise  place  of  hia  nativity,  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  ascertained.  Dodwell  refers  hia  birth  to 
the  reign  of  Nenra,  A.D.  97,  and  thinks  that  he  did 
not  outlive  the  year  190.    Grabe  datea  hia  birth  abou 
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toe  year  1U8.  Dupin  says  that  be  was  born  a  litUe  I  ward  of  north,  from  Amasea  to  the  Siiiua  Amise.  ns 
oeforc  the  year  140,  and  died  a  martyr  in  SOS.    On  the  Ptolemy  allows  N.  30°  E.  and  64  miles  in  distance 


martyrdom  of  Photinus,  his  predecessor  in  the  see  of 
Lyons,  Irensus,  who  had  been  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  church  in  that  quarter,  was  appointed  his 
successor  in  the  diocese,  A.D.  174,  and  presided  in 
■ha*,  capacity  at  two  councils  held  at  Lyons,  in  one  of 
when  the  Gnostic  heresy  was  condemned,  and  in 
another  tho  Quartodecimani.  He  also  went  to  Rome, 
and  disputed  there  publicly  with  Valentinus,  Florinus, 
and  Blast  us,  against  whose  opinions  he  afterward 
wrote  with  much  xeal  and  ability.  He  wrote  on  dif- 
ferent subjects ;  but,  as  what  remains  is  in  Latin, 
some  supposed  be  composed  in  that  language,  and 
not  in  Greek.  Fragments  of  his  works  in  Greek  are, 
however,  preserved,  which  prove  that  his  style  was 
umpie,  though  clear  and  often  animated.  His  opinions 
concerning  the  soul  are  curious.  Ho  suffered  martyr- 
dom about  A.D.  303.  From  the  silence  of  Tertol- 
lian,  Eusebios,  and  others,  concerning  the  manner  of 
bis  death.  Cave,  Basnage,  and  Dodwell  have  inferred 
that  he  did  not  die  by  martyrdom,  but  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature.  With  these  Lardner  coincides. 
The  best  edition  ol  fiis  works  is  that  of  Grebe,  Oxon., 
foL,  1703.  Dodwell  published  a  series  of  six  essays 
on  the  writings  of  this  father  of  the  church,  which  he 
llustrates  by  many  historical  references  and  remarks. 

laasus,  a  beautiful  country  in  Libya,  not  far  from 
Cjrene.  When  Battus,  in  obedience  to  the  oracle, 
was  seeking  a  place  for  a  settlement,  the  Libyans,  who 
were  his  guides,  managed  so  as  to  lead  him  through  it 
by  night  Hilton  calls  the  nsme  Irassa,  for  which  he 
has  the  authority  of  Pindar.  (Ptnd ,  Pyth.,  9,  185. — 
Hero<L,  A,  158,  seqq.) 

fats,  I.  the  goddess  of  the  rainbow.    Homer  gives 
not  the  slightest  hint  of  who  her  parents  were  ;  He' 
siod,  however,  makes  her  the  daughter  of  Thaumas 
(  Wonder),  by  the  ocean-nymph  Eleclra  ( Brightness), 
no  unapt  parentage  for  the  brilliant  and  wonder-exci- 
ting bow  of  the  skies.    (Theog.,  365.)   The  office  of 
IfM  in  the  Iliad  is  to  act  as  the  messenger  of  the  king 
and  queen  of  Olympus ;  a  duty  which  Murcury  per 
forms  in  the  Odyssey,  in  which  poem  there  is  not  any 
mention  made  of  Iris.    There  is  little  mention,  also, 
r1  the  goddess  in  the  subsequent  Greek  poets ;  but, 
whenever  she  is  spoken  of,  she  appears  quite  distinct 
from  the  celestial  phenomenon  of  the  same  name.  In 
Callinuchaa  (H.  tn  Dei.,  816,  seq.)  and  the  Latin 
poets,  Iris  is  appropriated  to  the  service  of  Juno  ;  and 
by  these  last  she  is  invariably  (and  we  may  even  say 
clumsily)  confounded  with  the  rainbow.  According 
to  the  lyric  poet  Alcsus,  who  is  followed  by  Nonnos, 
Ins  was  by  Zephyras  the  mother  of  Love.  (Alcaus, 
ap.  Plut.,  Amator.,  30.— Nonnmi,  81,  1 10,  teq.)  Ho- 
mer styles  Iris  "gold-winged   'II.,  8,  398  —  lb  ,  9, 
185),  the  only  line  in  the  poet  which  makes  against 
Voss'e  theory,  that  none  of  Homer's  gods  were  winged 
(Mytholog.  Brief t,  vol.  1,  Br.  12,  seqq.)   The  name 
Iris  ('I  pic)  ia  usually  derived  from  elpu,  kpu, 44  to  toy," 
an  etymology  which  suits  the  office  of  the  goddess, 
and  which  accords  with  the  view  taken  of  the  rainbow 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis.    Hermann,  however,  renders 
rru  by  tbe  Latin  term  Serlia,  from  elpw,  44  to  unite," 
the  rainbow  being  formed  of  seven  united  or  blended 
colours :  "'Ipcf,  Sertia,  quod  ex  sept  em  colonbus  con- 
terta  e*r."     (Opusc,  vol.  3,  p.  179.  —  Keightley's 
Mythology,  p.  300.)— II.  A  river  of  Pontua,  rising  on 
the  confines  of  Armenia  Minor,  and  flowing  into  the 
sea  southeast  of  Amisus.    It  receives  many  tributa- 
ries, and  near  the  end  of  its  course  passes  through  the 
district  of  Phanaraa.    The  Turks  call  it  tbe  Tokatlu, 
and  near  its  mouth  it  is  more  usually  styled  Jekil-Er- 
mat,  or  the  Green  River.    44  It  has  been  a  prevalent 
opinion  among  geographers,  both  ancient  and  modern," 
observes  Rennell  (Geography  of  Western  Asia,  vol. 
I,  p.  369).  44  that  the  Iris  made  a  course  to  the  east- 


Dr.  Howell  allows  northeast-by- north  in  his  map; 
D'Anville  nbrth  exactly.**  The  same  writer  has  tin 
following  ingenious  conjecture  respecting  the  origin  ol 
its  ancient  name.  44 M.  D'Anville  says  that  its  nam* 
is  Jelnl-Ermak,  or  the  Green  River.  Toumefort  tells 
us  that  the  Carmtii  River  (the  same  with  the  Lycus- 
the  larger  branch)  was  of  a  deep  red  colour,  from  that 
of  tbe  soil.  May  it  not  be,  that,  if  tbe  river  was  red  at 
some  seasons,  and  green  (or  fancied  to  be  so)  at  oth 
ere,  this  may  have  occasioned  the  name  of  Iris,  from 
the  Greeks  f"  {Geography  of  Western  Asia,  vol.  1. 
p.  356.) 

Iaos,  a  beggar  of  Ithaca,  remarkable  for  his  large 
suture  and  his  excessive  gluttony.  His  original  namn 
was  Arnasus,  but  he  received  that  of  Irus,  as  being  the 
messenger  of  the  suiters  of  Penelope,  floor,  koto  to* 
irottrri/Vi  *rop«  to  eipu,  t6  Xtyu  xai  uirayyiX?.u. 
Eustath.  ad  Od„  18,  6.)  Irus  attempted  to  obstruct 
the  entrance  of  Ulysses  into  the  palace,  jndcr  the  mean 
disguise  assumed  by  the  latter  on  his  return  home,  end 
in  presence  of  the  whole  court  challenged  him  to  fight. 
Ulysses  immediately  brought  him  to  the  ground  with 
single  blow.    (Od.,  18,  1,  seqq.) 

Is,  a  city  about  eight  days'  journey  from  Babylon, 
according  to  Herodotus,  near  which  flows  a  river  of 
the  same  nsme,  which  empties  into  the  Euphrates 
With  the  current  of  this  river,  adds  the  historian,  par 
ticles  of  bitumen  descended  towards  Babylon,  by  means 
of  which  its  walls  were  constructed.  There  are  some 
curious  fountains,  says  Rennell,  near  Hit,  a  town  on 
the  Euphrates,  about  128  milca  above  Hillah,  reckon- 
ing the  distance  along  tbe  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
This  distance  answers  to  eight  ordinary  journeys  of  a 
caravan  of  16  miles  direct.  There  can  bo  no  doubt 
that  this  Hit  is  the  Is  of  Herodotus,  which  should  ha/e 
been  written  It.  (Rennell,  Geography  of  Herodotus, 
vol.  1,  p  461,  ed.  1830.) 

Isaoab,  a  young  Spartan,  who,  when  Epaminondas 
and  the  Thebans  bad  attacked  Laccdaemon,  and  the 
city  was  in  danger  of  falling  into  their  hands,  rushed 
forth  from  his  dwelling  in  a  state  of  nudity,  and  newly 
anointed  with  oil,  having  nothing  but  a  spear  in  one 
hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other,  and  in  this  conditio!* 
contended  valiantly  against  the  foe.  The  Ephori  hon- 
oured him  with  a  chaptet  for  his  gallant  achievement, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  fined  him  1000  drachmas  for  hav- 
ing dared  to  appear  without  his  armour.  (Plot.,  Vit. 
Ages.)  This  story  is  introduced  by  Bludgell,  in  hi* 
paper  upon  44  Tbe  mixture  of  virtue  and  vice  in  ths 
human  character."   (Spectator,  No.  664.) 

Isjecs,  an  orator  of  Chalcis,  in  Eubcea,  who  came 
to  Athens,  and  became  there  the  pupil  of  Lysias,  and 
soon  after  the  master  of  Demosthenes.  (Clinton,  Fastt 
Hclleniei,  2d  cd.,  p.  1 17.)  Dionysiusof  Hancarnassus 
could  not  ascertain  the  time  of  his  birth  or  death.  So 
much  as  this,  however,  appears  certain,  that  the  vig- 
our of  his  talent  belonged  to  the  period  after  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  and  that  he  lived  to  see  the  time  of 
King  Philip.  His  stylo  bears  a  great  resemblance  to 
that  of  Lysias.  He  is  elegant  and  vigorous ;  but  Dio- 
nvaius  of  Halicarnassus  does  not  find  in  him  the  sim- 
plicity of  tho  other.  He  understands  better  than  Lys- 
ias the  art  of  arranging  th«  several  parts  of  a  discourse, 
but  he  is  less  natural.  When  we  read  the  exposition 
of  a  speech  of  Lysias,  nothing  appears  artificial  therein ; 
on  the  contrary,  everything  is  studied  in  the  orations 
of  Iseus.  44  One  would  believe  Lysias,"  adds  Dionys- 
ius,  44  though  he  were  stating  what  was  false ;  one 
cannot,  without  some  feeling  of  distrust,  assent  to  Isss- 
us,  even  when  he  speaks  tho  truth."  Again :  41  Lysias 
seems  to  aim  at  truth,  but  Iseus  to  follow  art :  ths 
one  strives  to  please,  the  other  to  produce  effect.'1 
Dionysius  farther  remarks,  that,  in  his  opinion,  will 
Isasus  originated  that  vigour  and  energy  of  style  (in 
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"TWJ  which  his  pupil  Demosthenes  carried  to  perfec- 
tion. (Dion.  Hal.,  at  lttto  judicium. — Op  ,  ed  Jieiske, 
vol.  5,  p.  613,  seqq.)—  So  far  as  the  extant  specimen* 
of  Iscus  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion,  this  judgment 
appears  to  be  just.  The  perspicuity  and  artleas  aim* 
piicity  of  the  style  of  Lysias  are  admirable ;  but,  on 
reading  Isaaus,  we  feel  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  subtle 
disputant  and  a  close  reasoner,  whose  arguments  are 
strong  and  pointed,  but  have  too  much  the  appearance 
of  ■foiled  effect,  and  for  that  reason  often  fail  to  con- 
vince.— The  author  of  the  life  of  Isarus,  attributed  to 
Plutarch,  mentions  sixty-four  orations  of  his,  fifty  of 
which  were  allowed  to  be  genuine.  At  present  there 
ue  only  eleven  extant,  all  of  which  are  of  the  forensic 
class,  and  all  treat  of  matters  relating  to  wills,  and  the 
succession  to  the  property  of  testators  or  persons  in- 
testate, or  to  disputes  originating  in  such  matters. 
These  orations  are  valuable  for  the  insight  they  give 
us  into  the  lawa  pf  Athens  as  to  the  disposition  of 
property  by  will  and  in  cases  of  intestacy,  and  also  as 
to  many  of  the  forma  of  procedure. — The  best  edition 
of  the  text  of  Isasus  is  by  Bekker,  forming  part  of  the 
Oratores  Attici  (1832-1823,  8vo,  Berol.—Orat.  Alt., 
vol.  3.)  The  most  useful  edition,  however,  is  that  of 
Schbmann,  Gryphisus.,  1831,  8vo.  Sir  W.  Jonea  haa 
given  a  valuable  translation  of  Isasus.  It  appeared  in 
1779.  Hia  version,  however,  extends  only  to  ten  of 
the  orations,  the  eleventh  having  been  discovered  since. 
(Scholl,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p.  215.)-  II.  A  native  of 
Assyria,  likewise  an  orator,  who  came  to  Rome  A.D. 
17.  He  is  greatly  commended  by  Pliny  the  younger, 
who  observes  that  he  always  spoke  extempore,  and 
that  his  language  was  marked  by  elegance,  •inlaboured 
ease,  and  great  correctness.   (Plin.,  Ep.t  2, 3.) 

Isapis,  a  river  of  Umbria.  Its  ordinary  name  was 
the  Sapia.  (Strab.,  216— P/o/.,p.  64.)  Its  modern 
appellation  is  the  Savio.  It  rose  not  far  from  Saraina, 
and  fell  into  the  Adriatic  to  the  northwest  of  the  Ru- 
bicon.   (Luean,  2,  406.) 

Isar  and  Isara,  I.  now  the  here,  a  river  of  Gaul, 
where  Fabiua  routed  the  Allobrogcs.  It  rose  in  the 
Graian  Alps,  and  fell  into  the  Rhodanus  near  V  alcntia, 
tho  modern  Valence, — II.  Another,  called  the  Out, 
which  falls  into  the  Seine  below  Paris.  The  Celtic 
name  of  Briva  I  sane,  a  place  on  this  river,  has  been 
translated  into  Pont-Oise. 

Isadba  (<e  or  orum),  the  capital  of  Isauria,  near  the 
confines  of  Phrygia.  Strabo  and  Stephanus  of  Byzan- 
tium use  the  term  as  a  plural  one  (ru  loavpa) ;  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus,  however,  makes  it  of  the  first  de- 
clension (14,  8).  It  was  a  strong  and  rich  place,  and 
its  inhabitants  appear  to  have  acquired  their  wealth,  in 
a  great  degree,  by  plundering  the  neighbouring  regions. 
The  city  was  attacked  by  the  Macedonians  under  Per- 
diccas,  the  inhabitants  having  put  to  death  the  govern- 
or set  over  the  province  by  Alexander.  After  a  brave 
resistance,  the  I saurians  destroyed  themselves  and  their 
city  by  fire.  The  conquerors  are  said  to  have  obtain- 
ed much  gold  and  silver  from  the  ruins  of  the  place. 
(Diod.  Sic.,  18, 22.)  During  the  contentions  between 
Alexander's  successors,  the  neighbouring  mountain- 
eers rebuilt  the  capital,  and  commenced  plundering 
anew  until  they  were  reduced  by  Servilius,  hence  sty- 
led Isauricus,  and  the  city  was  again  destroyed.  A 
new  Isaura  was  afterward  built  by  Amyntas,  king  of 
Galatia,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  city,  and  the  stones 
sf  this  last  were  employed  in  its  construction.  {Strab., 
601.)  This  new  Isaura  appears  to  have  existed  until 
tho  third  century,  when  Trebellianua  made  it  his  res- 
i  ience,  and  raised  here  the  standard  of  revolt.  He  was 
slain,  and  Isanra  was  probably  again  destroyed,  since, 
according  to  Ammianus,  its  remains  were  in  his  time 
scarcely  perceptible.  (Amm.  Marccll.,  I.  e.  —  Treb. 
Pollso,  30  Tyrannu  c.  25.)  D'Anville  places  the  old 
capital  near  a  lake,  aba  it  whose  existence,  however, 
ancients  are  silent  •  he  modcra  name  he  makes 
Rft6 


Ba-Shrhu.  New  Isanra  he  places  on  another  nut 
southeast  of  the  former,  and  terms  it  Stdi-Skekri 
Mannert  opposes  this  position  of  the  last,  and  is  in  fa- 
vour of  Seri~Serail,  a  small  village  east- northeast  ot 
Iconium.  {Mannert,  Anc.  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  part  2,  p 
188.) 

IbadrIa.  a  countryof  Asia  Minor,  north  of,  and  ad- 
jacent to,  Piaidia.  The  inhabitants  were  a  wild  race, 
remarkable  for  the  violence  and  rapine  which  tbey  ex- 
ercised against  their  neighbours.  P.  Servilius  derived 
from  his  reduction  of  this  people  the  surname  of  Isso- 
ricus.  A  conformity  in  the  aspect  of  the  country, 
which  was  rough  and  mountainous,  caused  C:!:da 
Trachea,  in  a  subsequent  age,  to  have  the  name  of 
Iiauria  extended  to  it,  and  it  4s  thus  denominated  in 
the  notices  of  the  eastern  empire.  "  With  respect  to 
Isauria,"  observes  Rennell,  "  Strabo  is  not  so  explicit 
as  might  have  been  wished  ;  but  the  subject,  perhaps 
was  not  well  known  to  him.  He  no  doubt  regards 
Isauria  as  a  province  or  a  part  of  Pisidia  at  large :  sod 
mentions  its  two  capitals,  the  old  and  the  new.  Bat 
then  he  speaks  of  the  expedition  of  Servilius,  which 
was  sent  to  one  of  those  cities,  as  a  transaction  con- 
nected with  the  modem  or  maritime  Isauria ;  that  is, 
Cilicia  Trachea.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  by 
the  circumstance  of  Servilius  being  at  the  time  pro- 
consul of  Cilicis,  and  the  expedition  being  prepared 
and  sent  forth  from  Caycus,  in  that  country,  as  a  con- 
venient point  of  outset.  But  Strabo  describes  Cilicia 
Trachea  under  its  proper  name,  and  fixes  its  boundarv 
westward  at  Coracesium,  on  the  seacoast ;  and  there- 
fore seems  to  have  had  no  idea  of  any  other  Isauria 
than  that  which  lay  inland.  The  Isauria  of  Pliny  io- 
cludea  both  the  original  province  of  that  name,  lying 
north  of  Taurus,  and  also  Cilicia  Trachea,  which  haa 
been  added  to  the  other ;  possibly  from  the  date  oi 
the  above-mentioned  expedition  of  Servilius.  About 
a  century  and  a  half  haa  elapsed  between  the  time  of 
Servilius  and  Pliny  ;  and  great  changes  had  probably 
taken  place  in  the  arrangement  of  boundaries  of  coun- 
tries so  lately  acquired.  In  later  times,  the  name  of 
Isauria  aecms  to  have  become  appropriate  to  Cilicia 
Trachea.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  wrote  at  so  much 
later  a  period,  that  one  can  hardly  allow  his  descrip- 
tion to  apply  to  ancient  geography.  He  describes 
Isauria  as  a  maritime  country  absolutely  ;  and  per 
haps  the  original  Isauria  was  not  known  by  thst  name, 
but  merged  into  the  larger  province  of  Pisidia."  (Gt 
ography  of  Wettern  Asia,  vol.  3,  p.  73,  seqq.) 

Isauricus,  a  surname  of  P.  Servilius,  from  his  con 
quests  over  tho  Issurians.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  1,  594.— 
Cic,  Att.,  5,  21—  Vid.  Isaura  and  Isauria.) 

IstnoRos,  I.  a  native  of  Charax,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Tigris,  who  published  in  the  reign  of  Caligula  a 
"  Description  of  Parthia."  (Uapdiac  irtpiirytrrtK6v.) 
It  no  longer  exists  ;  but  we  have  a  work  remaining, 
which  appears  to  be  an  extract  from  it,  and  is  entitled 
Iraduoi  UapdiKoi,  "  Parthian  Halting-places."  This 
work  gives  a  list  of  the  eighteen  provinces  into  which 
the  Parthian  empire  was  divided,  with  the  principal 
places  in  each  province,  and  the  distances  between 
each  town.  Tho  list  was  probably  taken  from  official 
records,  such  as  appear,  from  the  list  of  province*, 
dec.,  in  Herodotus,  to  have  been  kept  in  the  ancient 
Persian  empire.  The  production  just  referred  to  haa 
been  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  Hudson's  u  <?«- 
ograpkia  vetens  Scriptores  Greed  Minores,"  with  a 
dissertation  by  Dodwei).  There  is  also  a  memoir  on 
Isidores  by  Sainte-Croix,  in  the  50th  volume  of  the 
Mem.  de  VAcad.  des  Inter.,  dte. — II.  A  native  of 
-<Eg»,  an  epigrammatic  poet,  some  of  whose  produc- 
tions are  preserved  in  the  Anthology.  {Jacobs,  An* 
thd.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  177;  vol.  10,  p.  329  >— III.  Ao 
epigrammatic  poet,  a  native  of  Bolbiline  in  Egypt 
(Jacobs,  Anthol.  Gr  ,  vol.  10,  p.  332.)— IV.  A  native 
of  Miletus,  a  Greek  architect  of  to  sixth  century- 
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wbo,  together,  wilh  Anthemius,  » is  employed  by 
Justinian,  emperor  of  the  east,  to  erect  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople.    Anthemius  merely  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  edifice,  and  was  then  arrested  by 
toe  hand  of  death,  A.D.  634.    Isidorus  was  charged 
with  the  completion  of  this  structure.    This  church  is 
a  ssj  lare  building,  with  a  hemispherical  cupola  in  the 
centre,  and  its  summit  400  feet  from  the  pavement 
below.    This  edifice,  which  was  considered  the  most 
'fiagnificent  monument  of  the  age,  was  scarcely  fin- 
ished before  the  cupola  was  thrown  down  by  an  earth- 
quake.   But  Justinian  bad  it  immediately  rebuilt. 
On  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia  was  appropriated  to  the  worship 
of  the  Mohammedan  conquerors. — V.  A  New  Plato- 
nist,  a  native  of  Gaza,  who  succeeded  Hegias  in  the 
chair  of  Athens,  in  the  fifth  century,  or,  rather,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth.    He  was  a  zealous  follower  of 
Proclus,  but  deficient  in  talent  and  erudition,  and, 
consequently,  soon  made  way  for  Zenodotus  as  his 
successor.    (Scholl,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  7,  p.  116.) 
— VI.  A  native  of  Pclusium,  a  saint  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  calendar,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  disciples  of  Chrysostom.    He  lived  in  the  fifth 
century,  professed  the  monastic  life  from  his  youth, 
and  composed  some  thousand  epistles,  of  which  two 
thousand  and  twelve  remain,  in  five  books,  and  are 
deemed  valuable,  especially  for  the  informalion  which 
they  contain  in  relation  to  points  of  discipline  and  for 
practical  rules.    The  best  edition  is  that  of  Schottus, 
Paris,  1638,  fol.    In  1738,  Heumann  attacked  the  au- 
thenticity of  a  part  of  these  epistles,  in  a  tract  entitled 
**  Epistolot  Isidori  Pelusiota  maximal*  partem  ton- 
fecta"  dec. — VII.  Another  saint  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic calendar,  and  a  distinguished  Spanish  prelate  to- 
wards the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  when  he 
succeeded  his  brother  Leander  in  the  see  of  Seville. 
Hence  he  is  commonly  called  Isidorus  Hispalensis, 
'••  Isidore  of  Seville."  He  was,  however,  a  native  of 
Carthago   Nova  (Carthagena),  of  which  bis  father 
Severianus  was  governor.    He  presided  in  a  council 
held  in  that  city,  A.D.  619  ;  and  at  the  fourth  national 
council,  A.D.  633,  in  which  numerous  regulations 
were  by  his  influence  adopted,  in  order  to  reform  ec- 
clesiastical discipline  in  Spain.    He  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  was  considered  by 
the  council  of  Toledo  as  the  most  learned  man  of  his 
age .    The  style  of  hia  works,  however,  is  not  very  | 
clear,  and  his  judgment  appears  to  havo  been  very  de- 
fective.   He  died  A.D.  636. — Isidorus  was  tho  au- 
thor of  many  works,  chiefly,  however,  compilations. 
His  principal  production  is  entitled  "  Twenty  Books 
of  Origins  and  Etymologies"  (Originum  size  Ety- 
nologiarum  Libri  XX.).    Death  prevented  him  from 
finishing  this,  and  it  was  completed  by  his  friend 
Braulio,  bishop  of  Saragossa.    It  contains  far  more 
than  the  title  would  seem  to  promise,  and  is,  in  fact, 
a  species  of  encyclopedia,  or  a  summary  of  all  the 
sciences  cultivated  at  that  period.    The  first  book  is 
divided  into  forty-three  chapters,  of  which  the  first 
thirty-eight  explain  terms  connected  with  grammar. 
The  remaining  five  have  reference  to  matters  connected 
with  history.    The  second  book  is  devoted  principally 
to  rhetorical  subjects ;  it  contains  also  an  introduction 
to  philosophy,  and  a  system  of  Dialectics  after  Porphy- 
ry, Aristotle,  and  Victorinus.    The  third  book  treats 
of  arithmetic,  music,  and  astronomy.    The  fourth 
book  is  devoted  to  medicine.    The  fifth  book  con- 
tains jurisprudence  and  chronology;  together  with  a 
species  of  historical  summary,  terminating  at  the  sixth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Heraclius.    In  the  sixth  book, 
the  author  occupies  himself  with  the  Biblo,  with  li- 
braries and  manuscripts  ;  he  speaks  of  canons,  of 
gospels,  and  councils;  he  then  explains  the  paschal 
cycle,  ihe  calendar,  and  the  festivals  of  the  church. 
The  st  sent*  and  eighth  books  treat  of  God,  of  angels 


and  men,  of  faith,  of  heresies,  of  pagan  phiiosopbcni 
of  sibyls,  of  magicians,  and  of  iho  gods  of  the  heathen. 
The  ninth  book  has  for  its  subjects  the  different  lan- 
guages spoken  among  men,  names  of  communities, 
official  dignities,  relationships,  affinities,  marriages. 
The  last  ten  books  explain  and  define  a  large  cumbei 
of  words,  the  origin  of  which  is  not  generally  known. 
In  theae  etymologies  the  author  has  no  doubt  commit- 
ted a  number  of  errors,  neither  has  he  displayed  much 
critical  acumen  in  many  of  his  remarks ;  yet,  notwith- 
standing these  defects,  his  work  is  valuable  on  account 
of  the  extracts  from  loat  works  which  it  contains,  and 
because  it  serves  to  show  to  what  state  of  advance- 
ment each  of  the  aciences  of  which  it  treats  had  at- 
tained among  the  ancients.  Isidorus  was  also  the  ao« 
tbor  of  a  work  entitled  "  De  Differ cntiis  sivt  proprie- 
tale  verborum,"  in  threo  books.  The  first  of  these  it 
taken  from  Agrostius  and  other  ancient  grammarians  ; 
the  second  treats  "  de  differeniiis  spvitualibusV  The 
third,  more  complete  than  the  first,  is  arranged  in  al- 
phabetical order.  We  have  also  various  glossaries 
ascribed  to  Isidorus,  of  which  has  been  formed  a 
liber  glossarum.  A  small  glossary,  containing  gram- 
matical terms  in  Greek  and  I<atin,  was  published  for 
the  first  time  by  Heosinger,  in  his  second  edition  of 
Msllius  Theodoras. — We  have  to  mention  also  a 
Chronicle  by  Isidorus,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  A.D.  615. 
It  is  derived  from  ancient  chronicles,  and  contains 
likewise  some  new  details  respecting  the  period  in 
which  it  was  composed.  It  is  sometimes  cited  under 
the  following  titles :  "  De  Temporibn* ;"  "  Abbrena- 
tor  Temporum ;  "  De  Sex  mundt  atatibus ,-"  "  Imago 
Mundi."  Isidorus  wrote  also  two  abridged  histories 
of  the  Germanic  tribes  that  settled  in  Spain  during  the 
fifth  century  ;  one  entitled  "  De  historta,  site  Chron- 
icon  Gothorum  ;"  and  the  other,  "  CAronicon  brtrt 
rcgum  Visigothorum."  The  first  is  followed  by  aa 
appendix  on  the  Vandals  and  Suevi.  Other  works  ef 
Isidorus  are  as  follows:  "A  Treatise  on  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Writers  ;"  "  Sentences  ;"  "  Commentaries  on  the 
Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament ;"  "  Scriptural 
Allegories "  A  Book  of  Poems,  or  Prolegomena  to 
the  Scriptures ;"  "  A  Treatise  on  Ecclesisstical  Dis 
ciplinc,"  in  which  he  mentions  seven  prayers  of  th< 
sacrifice  still  to  be  found  in  the  Mosarobic  mass,  whi«k 
is  the  ancient  Spanish  liturgy,  of  which  Isidorus  was 
the  principal  author.  A  collection  of  canons,  attribu- 
ted to  this  Isidorus,  were  by  a  later  priest  of  the  same 
name,  Isidore  of  Seville,  who  is  more  admired  by  later 
churchmen  for  learning  than  discrimination,  and  is 
frequently  ranked  among  musical  writers,  much  being 
said  by  him  on  the  introduction  of  music  into  the 
church,  in  his  divine  offices.  The  best  edition  of  the 
works  of  Isidorus  is  that  of  Arevalt,  Rome,  1797- 
1803,  2  vols.  fol.  The  best  edition  of  the  Origines 
is  that  of  Otto,  forming  the  third  volume  of  Linde- 
mann's  Corpus  Grammatirxrrum  Latinorum,  Lips., 
1833,  4to.  {Scholl,  Hut.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  3,  p.  180, 
seqq.—Id.  to.,  vol.  3,  p.  333.) 

Isis,  one  of  the  chief  deities  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  aister  and  spouse  of  Osiris.  She  was  said  to  have 
first  taught  men  the  art  of  cultivating  corn,  and  was 
regarded  as  the  goddess  of  fecundity.  Hence  the 
cow  was  sacred  to  her.  The  annual  festival  of  Isis  in 
Egypt  lasted  eight  days,  during  which  a  general  pari, 
fication  took  place.  The  priests  of  the  goddess  were 
bound  to  observe  perpetual  chastity  ;  their  heads  were 
shaved,  and  they  went  barefoot.  This  deity  was  often 
represented  as  a  woman  with  the  homs  of  a  cow.  She 
also  appears  with  the  lotus  on  ber  head  and  the  sis- 
trum  in  her  hand  :  and  in  some  instances  ber  head  is 
seen  covered  with  a  hood.  Heads  of  Isis  are  frequent 
ornaments  of  Egyptian  capitals  on  the  pillars  of  the 
temples. — As  the  worship  of  Isis  passed  into  foreign 
it  assumed  a  foreign  character  and  many  forcigi 
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at  trout  .1,  as  we  see  from  tbe  Greek  and  Roman  wri- 
ters.   Sometimes  the  it  represented  like  Diana  of 
Epbesus,  tbe  universal  mother,  with  a  number  of 
bressu.    The  mysterious  riles  of  I  sis  were  probably 
in  tfreir  origin  symbolical :  on  one  of  ber  statues  was 
this  inscription,  "  I  am  all  that  has  been  or  that  shall 
be ;  no  mortal  has  hitherto  taken  off  my  veil." — But 
tbe  Isiac  rites,  transplanted  to  Italy,  became  a  cloak 
for  licentiousness,  and  they  were  repeatedly  forbidden 
at  Rome.    Tiberius  caused  the  images  of  Iais  to  be 
thrown  into  the  Tiber ;  but  the  worship  subsequently 
revived,  and  Juvcnal'spcaks  of  it  in  an  indignant  strain. 
— The  Isiac  Table  in  the  Turin  Museum,  which  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  mysteries  of  Isis,  has  been 
judged  by  Champollion  to  be  the  work  of  an  uninitiated 
artist,  little  acquainted  with  the  true  worship  of  the 
goddess,  and  probably  of  the  age  of  Hadrian.  (Con- 
sult Plutarch's  treatise  on  Isis  and  Osiris,  ed.  Wyt- 
tenb.,  vol.  2,  p.  441. — Herod.,  2,  41,  seqq — Pmuan., 
2,  13,  7.— Id.,  10,  32,  13  )— The  legend  of  Isis  and 
Osiris  may  be  found  in  full  detail  in  Creuzer  {Sym- 
boiik,  vol.  1,  p.  2b8,seqq).    On  comparing  the  diner- 
ent  explanations  given  by  Plutarch  and  other  ancient 
writers,  it  will  appear  that  Osiris  is  the  type  of  the  ac- 
tive, generating,  and  beneficent  force  of  nature  and  the 
elements  ;  lata,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  passive  force, 
the  power  of  conceiving  and  bringing  forth  into  life  in 
the  sublunary  world.    Osiris  was  particularly  adored 
in  tbe  aun,  whose  rays  vivify  and  impart  new  warmth 
to  the  earth,  and  who,  on  his  annual  return  in  the 
spring,  appears  to  create  anew  all  organic  bodies.  He 
was  adored  also  in  the  Nile,  the  cause  of  Egyptian  fer- 
tility.   Isis  was  the  earth,  or  sublunary  nature  in  gen- 
eral ;  or,  in  a  more  confined  sense,  the  soil  of  Egypt 
inundated  by  the  Nile,  the  principle  of  all  fecundity, 
the  goddess  of  generation  and  production.    United  to 
one  another,  Osiris  and  Isis  typify  the  universal  Being, 
the  soul  of  nature,  the  Panthcus  of  the  Orphic  verses. 
{Symboltk,  par  Guigraaut,  vol.  1,  pt.  2,  p.  806.) — In 
accordance  with  this  general  view  of  the  subject  are 
the  remarks  of  Knight :  "  Isis  was  the  samo  with  the 
goddess  of  generation,  except  that  by  the  later  Egyp- 
tians the  personification  was  still  core  generalized,  so 
as  to  comprehend  universal  nature  ;  whence  Apulcius 
invokes  her  by  the  names  of  Eieusinian  Ceres,  Celestial 
Venus,  and  Proserpina ;  and  she  answers  him  by  a 
general  explanation  of  these  titles.    '  I  sin,'  says  she, 
« Nature,  the  parent  of  things,  the  sovereign  of  the  ele- 
ments, the  primary  progeny  of  time,  the  most  exalted 
of  the  deities,  tbe  first  of  the  heavenly  gods  and  god- 
desses, the  queen  of  the  shades,  the  uniform  counte- 
nance   who  dispose  with  my  rod  the  numerous  lights 
of  heaven,  the  salubrious  breezes  of  the  sea,  and  the 
mournful  silenco  of  the  dead ;  whose  single  deity  the 
whole  world  venerates  in  many  forms,  with  various 
rites  and  many  names.    The  Egyptians,  skilled  in  an- 
cient lore,  worship  me  with  proper  ceremonies,  and 
call  roe  by  my  true  name,  Queen  Isis.* '»   (Apul.,  Met., 
II,  p.  257.)   This  universal  character  of  the  goddess 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  subsequent  to  the 
Macedonian  conquest,  when  a  new  modification  of  the 
ancient  systems  of  religion  and  philosophy  took  place 
at  Alexandrea,  and  spread  itself  gradually  over  the 
world.    The  statues  of  this  Isis  are  of  a  composition 
and  form  quite  different  from  those  of  tbe  ancient 
Egyptian  goddess ;  and  all  that  we  have  seen  arc  of 
Greek  or  Roman  sculpture.   Tbe  original  Egyptian 
figure  of  Isis  is  merely  the  animal  symbol  of  the  cow 
humanized,  with  the  addition  of  the  serpent  disc,  or 
ecme  other  accessory  emblem :  but  tho  Greek  and 
Roman  naves  of  her  are  infinitely  varied,  to  sig- 
nify by  various  symbols  the  various  attributes  of  uni- 
rersal nature.    In  this  character  she  is  confounded 
with  the  personifications  of  Fortune  and  Victory, 
which  are,  in  reality,  no  other  than  those  of  Provi- 
dence, and,  therefore,  occasionally  decked  with  ail  tbe 


attributes  of  universal  power.    The  allegorical 
of  tbe  loves  snd  misfortunes  of  Isis  and  Osiris  are  ma 
exact  counterpart  of  those  of  V  ecas  and  Adorns  (Suit., 
s.  v.  dtayvu/iuv),  which  signify  the  alternate  exertion 
of  the  generative  and  destructive  attributes.  (Erupt* 
ry  into  the  Symb.  Lang.,  dec.,  Y  1 18, 1 19.)   Tbe  Diss 
or  Isa  of  tbe  north  waa  represented  by  a  conic  figure 
enveloped  in  a  net,  similar  to  the  cortina  of  Apollo  osj 
the  medals  of  Cos,  Chersonesus  in  Crete,  Neapobe  is 
Italy,  and  the  Syrian  kings ;  but,  instead  of  having  the 
serpent  coiled  round  it  as  in  the  first,  or  some  symbol 
or  figure  of  Apollo  placed  upon  it  as  in  the  rest,  it  is 
terminated  by  a  human  head.    (Of.  Rudbeck,  AUamt^ 
vol.  2,  c.  5,  p.  219.)    This  goddess  is  unquestionably 
the  Isis  whom  the  ancient  Suevi,  according  to  Taci- 
tus, worshipped  (Germ.,  c.  9) ;  for  the  initial  letter  of 
the  first  name  appears  to  be  an  article  or  prefix  joined 
to  it ;  and  the  Egyptian  Isis  was  occasionally  repre- 
sented enveloped  in  a  net,  exactly  as  the  Scandio&viar. 
goddess  was  at  I'psal.    (Isiac  Table,  and  Of.  Rud- 
beck, Allant ,  p.  209.)   This  goddess  is  delineated  oa 
the  sacred  drums  of  tbe  Laplanders,  accompanied  by 
a  child,  similar  to  tbe  Horus  of  tbe  Egyptians,  who  so 
often  appears  in  the  lap  of  Isis  on  the  religious  raon 
uments  of  that  people.    The  ancient  Muscovites  also 
worshipped  a  sacred  group,  composed  of  an  old  woman 
with  one  male  child  in  her  lap,  and  another  standing 
by  her,  which  probably  represented  Isis  and  her  off- 
spring.   They  had  likewise  another  idol,  called  the 
golden  heifer,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  animal- 
symbol  of  the  same  personage.    (Of.  RudbeeL,  At- 
lant.,  p.  612,  seqq — lb.,  p.  280. — Knight,  Enquiry 
into  the  Symb.  Lang.,  q  195.)    For  some  specula- 
tions on  the  name  of  Isis,  Jablonski  may  be  consulted. 
(PanfA.  JEgypt.,  2,  29.—///.  Opusc,  1,  s.v)  Ikm 
received,  as  is  well  known,  the  namea  of  "  Lady," 
"  Mistress,"  "  Mother,"  "  Nurse,"  dec,  common  to 
many  other  Egyptian  deities.    Her  favourite 
however,  is  "  Jtfyruwtyma,"  or  "  She  that  has  tei 
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tynonyma,"  or  "  She  that  has  ten  thoo- 
Creuzer  rinds  an  analogy  between  the 


Egyptian  Osiris  and  Isis,  and  the  Hindu  Isatmdlsam 
or  Isi ;  and  this  analogy  displays  itself  not  only  in 
their  respective  attributes  and  offices,  but  also  in  too 
meaning  of  their  names ;  they  are  the  "  Lord"  and 
"  Lady,"  two  titles  of  almost  all  great  popular  divini- 
ties among  the  pagan  nations  both  of  ancient  and  moa- 
cm  times.    Tbe  different  forms  of  tbe  Egyptian  year, 
and  the  successive  efforts  made  to  correct  the  calen- 
dar, could  not  fail  to  produce  considerable  variations 
in  the  legend  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  which  had  itself  been 
founded  originally  on  a  normal  period.    In  this  way, 
perhaps,  we  may  explain  the  double  death  of  Osiris, 
and  regard  it  as  typifying  those  variations  that  were 
the  necessary  result  of  the  vague  state  of  the  year. 
The  principal  festivals  of  Egypt,  moreover,  established, 
like  those  of  most  other  nations,  after  the  natural 
epochs  of  the  year,  found  at  once  in  the  popular  my- 
thology their  commentary  and  their  sanction.  The 
most  solemn  one  of  these,  called  the  festival  (the  lam- 
entations) of  Isis,  or  the  disappearance  (death)  of 
Osiris,  commenced  on  tbe  17th  of  the  month  Athyr, 
or  the  13lh  of  November,  according  to  Plutarch :  it 
was  a  festival  of  mourning  and  tears.    (Plat.,  de  Is. 
et  O*  ,  c.  39,  69,  p.  501,  519,  ed.  Wyttenb.—  Creu- 
zer, Comment.  Herod.,  p.  120,  seqq.)   Towards  tbe 
winter  solstice  was  celebrated  the  finding  of  Osiris  ; 
and  on  the  seventh  of  Tvbi,  or  the  second  of  January, 
the  arrival  of  Isis  from  Phoenicia.    A  few  days  after, 
the  festival  of  Osiris  found  (a  second  time)  united  tho 
cries  of  gladness  on  the  part  of  all  Egypt  to  tbe  pore 
joy  experienced  by  Isis  herself.    The  festival  of  gratis- 
sowing  and  that  of  the  burial  of  Osiris ;  the  festival 
of  his  resurrection,  at  the  period  when  tbe  young 
blade  of  grain  began  to  show  itself  out  of  the  ground ; 
the  pregnancy  of  Isis,  the  birth  of  Harpocrmtes,  to 
|  whom  were  offered  the  first  fruits  of  tbe  approaching 
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turreat ;  the  festival  of  live  Puny  lit ;  all  these  fell  in 
t  great  period  embracing  the  one  half  of  the  year,  from 
<ie  autumnal  equinox  to  that  of  the  spring,  at  the 
commencement  of  which  latter  season  was  celebrated 
the  feast  of  the  purification  of  Isis.  A  little  before 
this  the  Egyptians  solemnized,  at  the  new  moon  of 
Phamenoth  (March),  tho  entrance  of  Osiris  into  the 
Moon,  which  planet  be  was  believed  to  fecundate, 
that  it  might,  in  its  turn,  fecundate  the  earth.  (Plut., 
n )  Finally,  on  the  30th  of  Epiphi  (24th  of  July), 
the  festival  of  the  birth  of  Uorut  took  place  (of  Horus 
the  representative  of  Osiris,  the  conqueror  of  Typhon), 
in  the  second  great  period,  extending  from  the  month 
Pharmuthi  (27th  of  March)  toThoth  (29th  of  August), 
when  the  year  recommenced.  {Creuzer,  Symholik, 
note  3,  Guigniaut,  vol.  1,  pt.  2,  p.  801.) 

Isviacs  (Ismara,  plur.\  a  mountain  of  Thrace  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Hebnis,  covered  with  vineyards. 
This  part  of  Thrace  was  famous  for  its  wines.  Ulys- 
ses, in  the  Odyssey,  is  made  to  speak  in  commenda- 
tion of  some  wine  given  him  by  Maron,  the  priest  of 
Apollo.  Ismarus  was  situated  in  the  territory  of  the 
Cicones,  whose  capital  was  also  called  by  the  same 
name.  Homer  (Od.,  1,  40)  makes  Ulysses  to  have 
taken  and  plundered  this  city ;  but  the  natives  coming 
down  from  the  interior  in  great  force,  he  was  driven 
off  with  severe  loss  both  of  men  and  ships.  Ismarus 
is  only  known  to  later  writers  as  a  mountain  celebrated 
for  its  wine,  which  indeed  Homer  himself  alludes  to 
in  another  passage.  (Od.,  1,  197.— Virg.t  George  2, 
37.) 

Ismexi,  I.  a  daughter  of  CEdipus  and  Jocasta,  who, 
when  her  sister  Antigone  had  been  condemned  to  be 
buried  alive  by  Creon  for  giving  burial  to  her  brother 
PoJynices,  against  the  tyrant's  positive  orders,  declared 
herself  as  guilty  as  her  sister,  and  insisted  upon  being 
punished  along  with  her.  (Soph.,  Antig. — Apollod., 
9,  5.}— II.  A  daughter  of  the  river  AsopuB,  who  mar- 
ried the  bundred-eyed  Argus,  by  whom  she  had  Iasus 
[Apollod.,  2,  1.) 

Ishbnus,  I.  a  celebrated  musician  of  Thebes. 
When  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Scythians,  Athe- 
aa,  the  king  of  the  country,  observed,  that  he  liked  the 
neighing  of  his  horse  better  than  all  the  music  of  Is- 
aoemas  (Plut.  in  Apopklk.) — II.  A  The  ban  gener- 
al, tent  to  Persia  on  an  embassy  by  his  countrymen. 
As  none  were  admittedjnto  tho  king's  presence  with- 
out prostrating  themselves  at  his  feet,  Ismenias  had 
recourse  to  artifice  to  avoid  performing  an  act  which 
would  render  h>m  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  his  country- 
men, and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  offend  against  the 
customs  of  Persia.  When  he  was  introduced  he 
dropped  his  ring,  and  the  motion  ho  msde  to  recover 
it  from  the  ground  being  mistaken  for  the  required 
homage,  Ismenias  had  a  satisfactory  audience  of  the 
monarch.    (JBlian,  V.  H.,  1,  21.) 

Ismenos,  I.  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Melia,  one  of  the 
Nereides,  who  gave  his  name  to  a  river  of  Bceotia, 
sear  Thebes. — ft.  A  river  of  Bceotia,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Thebes,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill.  It  was  sacred 
to  Apollo,  hence  called  Ismenius,  who  had  a  temple 
here  {Pind.,  Pyth.,  11,  6.— Soph..  (Ed.  Tyr.,  19.) 
The  Ismenus  is  more  frequently  alluded  to  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  celebrated  fountain  of  Dirce.  (Eurip., 
Batch  ,  5  — Id.,  Phan.,S30.—Herc,  Fur., 572.— A, 
78 1. — Pind.,  ZsfAm,  6.  108.)  Dodwell  observes,  that 
the  Ismenus  has  less  pretensions  to  the  title  of  a  river 
than  the  Athenian  Hissus,  for  it  has  no  water  except 
alter  heavy  rains,  when  it  becomes  a  torrent,  and  rush- 
es  into  the  Lake  of  Hylika,  about  four  miles  west  of 
Tbebee.  (Tour,  vol.  2,  p.  268.)  Sir.  W.  Gell  states 
that  it  is  usually  dry,  from  its  being  made  to  furnish 
water  to  several  fountains.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Gt  see, 
aw.  3,  p.  229,  teqq.) 

Isockatks,  a  distinguished  orator,  or,  rather,  orator- 
le»'  writer,  bom  at  Athens,  B.C.  436.    His  princuV 
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teachers  were  Gorgias,  Prodicus  mzA  Tisias.    Uu  aa 
count  of  his  weak  voice  and  natural  timidity,  he  was 
reluctant  to  speak  in  public ;  but  he  applied  himself 
with  the  greatest  ardour  to  instruction  in  the  art  o( 
eloquence  and  preparing  orations  for  others.    His  auc 
cess  as  a  rhetorical  instructor  was  most  brilliant.  Ha 
taught  at  both  Chios  and  Athens,  and  some  of  the 
greatest  orators  of  Greece,  such  as  Iseus,  Lycurgus, 
Hyperides,  and,  according  to  aome  accounts,  Demos 
thenes,  formed  themselves  in  his  school.    Hence  Ci- 
cero compares  this  school  of  his  to  the  wooden  borse 
at  Troy  :  since  the  latter  contained  the  most  famous 
chieftains  of  the  Greeks,  the  former  the  leaders  in  elo- 
quence.  (De  Oral.,  2,  22.)   Although  he  never  filled 
any  public  station,  yet  he  rendered  himself  useful  to 
his  country  by  the  discourses  which  he  published  on 
various  topics  of  a  political  character.    He  is  said  to 
have  charged  one  thousand  drachmas   (nearly  180 
dollars)  for  a  complete  course  of  oratorical  instruction, 
and  to  have  said  to  some  one  who  found  fault  with 
the  largeness  of  the  amount,  that  be  would  willingly 
give  ten  thousand  drachms)  to  any  one  who  should  im- 
part to  him  the  self-confidence  and  the  command  of 
voice  requisite  in  a  public  orator.    The  orations  of 
Isocrates  were  either  sent  to  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  for  their  private  perusal,  or  they 
were  intrusted  to  others  to  deliver  in  public.  He  is  said 
to  have  delivered  only  one  himself.    Isocrates  treated 
of  great  moral  and  political  questions,  and  his  views 
are  distinguished  by  a  regard  for  virtue,  and  an  aver- 
sion to  all  meanness  and  injustice.    In  his  childhood 
Isocrates  was  the  companion  of  Plato,  and  they  re- 
mained friends  during  their  whole  lives.    He  had  a 
great  veneration  for  Socrates.    After  the  death  of  that 
distinguished  philosopher,  which  filled  his  scholars 
with  fear  and  horror,  he  alone  had  the  courage  to  ip- 
pear  in  mourning.    He  gave  another  proof  of  his  cour  - 
age by  publicly  defending  Theramenes,  who  had  been 
proscribed  by  the  thirty  tyrants.    Isocrates  was  par- 
ticularly distinguished  for  a  polished  style  and  an  har- 
monious construction  of  his  sentences.   In  Cicero's 
opinion,  it  was  he  who  first  gave  to  prose  writing  iu 
due  rhythm.    The  art  of  Isocrstes  is  slways  apparent, 
a  circumstance  which,  of  itself,  diminishes  in  some 
degree  the  effect  of  his  writings,  and  is  almost  iucon 
sistent  with  vigour  and  force.    The  address  to  De~ 
moniens,  for  example,  is  an  almost  uninterrupted  se- 
ries of  antitheses.    Though  he  falls  far  below  tht 
great  orator  of  Athens,  Isocrates  is  still  a  perfect  mas 
ter  in  the  style  which  he  has  adopted,  and  has  weV 
merited  the  high  encomiums  of  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassua  for  the  noble  spirit  and  the  rectitude  of  purpose 
which  pervade  all  his  writings.    The  composition,  re 
vision,  and  repeated  polishing  of  his  speeches  occu 
pied  so  much  time  that  he  published  little.    His  cele 
bra  ted  "  Panegyrical  Oration,"  for  example,  is  said  to 
have  occupied  him  ten  whole  years. — The  politics  ot 
Isocrates  were  conciliatory.    He  was  a  friend  of  peace : 
he  repeatedly  exhorted  the  Greeks  to  concord  among 
themselves,  and  to  turn  their  arms  against  their  com- 
mon enemies,  the  Persians.    He  addressed  Philip  oi 
Macedon  in  a  similar  strain,  after  bis  peace  with  Ath- 
ens (B.C.  346),  exhorting  him  to  reconcile  the  states 
of  Greece,  and  to  unite  their  forces  against  Persia. 
He  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Philip,  and  two  ol 
his  epistles  to  that  prince  are  still  extant,  as  well  as 
one  which  he  wrote  to  the  then  youthful  Alexander, 
congratulating  him  on  bis  proficiency  in  bis  studies. 
Though  no  violent  partisan,  he  proved,  however,  a 
warm-hearted  patriot ;  for,  on  receiving  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  Chsronea,  he  refused  to  take  food  for 
several  days,  and  thus  closed  his  long  and  honourable 
career  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight,  B.C.  338.— In  Plu 
tareb's  time  sixty  orationa  went  under  his  name,  not 
hslf  of  which  were,  however,  deemed  genuine.  Twen 
ty-one  now  remain.    Of  these,  the  most  remarkab  • 
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mM  the  discourse  entitled  Xlavrryvpinoc,  Panegyric**, 
K  "  Panegyrical  Oration,"  i.  e  ,  a  discourse  pronounced 
before  the  assembled  people.  The  Panegyric  of  laoc  • 
rate*  was  delivered  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  was 
written  in  the  time  of  the  Lacedaemonian  ascendancy. 
He  exhorts  the  Lacedemonians  and  Athenians  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  a  noble  emulation,  and  to  unite 
their  forces  in  an  expedition  against  Asia  ;  and  ho  de- 
scants eloquently  on  the  merits  and  glories  of  the 
Athenian  commonwealth,  on  the  services  it  had  ren- 
dered to  Greece,  and  on  its  high  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion ;  while  he  defends  it  from  the  charges,  urged  by 
It*  enemies,  of  tyranny  by  sea,  and  of  oppression  to- 
wards its  colonies.  Among  the  other  twenty  dis- 
courses of  Isocrates,  there  are  three  of  the  parenetic 
or  moral  kind:  I.  ITpOf  Anftovisov,  "Discourse  ad- 
dressed to  Demomcus"  the  son  of  Hipponicus,  who, 
with  his  brother  Callias,  belonged  to  the  highest  class 
of  Athenian  citizens.  It  consists  of  moral  precepts 
for  the  conduct  of  life  and  the  regulation  of  the  de- 
portment of  the  young.  Many  critics  have  thought 
that  this  piece,  abounding  with  excellent  morality,  and 
resembling  an  epistle  rather  than  a  discourse,  is  not 
the  work  of  the  Athenian  Isocrates,  but  of  one  of  two 
other  orators  of  the  same  name,  of  whom  mention  is 
made  by  the  ancient  writers,  namely,  Isocrates  of  Apol- 
lonia.  or  Heraclea  in  Ponlus,  who  was  a  disciple  of 
.he  Athenian  philosopher ;  and  Isocrates  the  friend  of 
Dionvsius  of  Halicamassus.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  Harpocration  cites  a  discourse  of  the  Apollonian 
Isocrates,  under  the  title  of  Tlapcuveoic  npoc  Atjfiov- 
titov,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  master  and  his 
disciple  would  have  written  exhortations  addressed  to 
the  same  individual.  As  regards  the  third  Isocrates 
(ust  mentioned,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  ever 
existed. — 2.  ITpof  N»*6/rXea,  Discourse  addressed  to 
Nicocles  II ,  son  of  Evagoras,  and  prince  of  Salamis 
in  Cyprus,  on  the  art  of  reigning. — 3.  fitKOKfcjc,  Nic- 
ocles, a  discourse  composed  for  this  prince,  to  be  pro- 
r~>unecd  by  him,  and  treating  of  the  duties  of  subjects 
towards  their  sovereigns.  Nicocles  is  said  to  have 
presented  Isocrates,  in  return,  with  twenty  talents. 
This  piece  is  sometimes  cited  under  the  name  of  the 
Cyprian  Discourse,  Kvrcpioc  Xoyoc.  Five  other  dis- 
courses of  Isocrates  are  of  the  deliberative  kind.  1. 
The  Panegyric,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. — 
2.  ♦iXitnrof ,  or  ITpof  QiXiirtrov,  "  Discourse  address- 
ed to  Philip  of  Macedon,"  to  induce  him  to  act  as  me- 
diator between  the  Greek  cities,  and  to  make  war 
against  Persia. — 3.  'Kpx'tda/xoc,  Arckidamus.  Under 
the  nsme  of  this  prince,  who  afterward  ascended  the 
throne  of  Sparta,  the  orator  endeavours  to  persuade 
the  Lacedemonians,  after  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  not 
to  relinquish  Mcssenia. — 4  'ApctOTrayiTin.de,  Areopa- 
giticus.  One  of  the  best  discourses  of  Isocrates.  In 
it  he  counsels  the  Athenians  to  re-establish  the  con- 
stitution of  Solon,  as  modified  by  Clisthenes. — 5.  Tlept 
tlpriv^e,  #  m»/mar<*oe,  "  Of  Peace,"  or,  "  Respecting 
the  Allies."  In  this  discourse,  pronounced  after  the 
commencement  of  the  social  war,  Isocrates  advises 
the  Athenians  to  make  peace  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Chios,  Rhodes,  and  Byzantium.  We  have  also  four 
discourses  by  this  writer  that  fall  under  the  bead  of 
iloges  (hyKOfuaoTtKoi) :  viz  ,  1 .  Evayopac,  Evagoras 
\  funeral  oration  on  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  and 
father  of  Nicocles,  who  had  been  assassinated,  01. 
101,  3.  —  2.  'EXev^c  tyicuftiov,  Eloge  on  Helen,  a 
piece  full  of  pleasing  digressions. — 3.  Bovotptc,  Bu- 
riris.  The  Grecian  mythology  speaks  of  this  son  of 
Neptune  and  Lysianassa,  who  reigned  in  Egypt,  and 
introduced  into  that  country  human  sacrifices.  Her- 
eules  delivered  the  earth  from  this  monster.  The 
»ophiat  Polycrates  had  written 
who  hated  him  be 


because  he 
lion  of  Socrates,  wished,  in  treating 


*n  on  Busiris  ;  Isocrates, 
had  published  an  accusa- 
treating  of  the  same  sub- 


ject, to  mortify  the  sophist  and  make  his  work  a  fat. 
ure. — 4.  UavoBtivainoc,  Panathenaicvs.    An  eloge  oc 
the  Athenians ;  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  Isocrates 
but  which  has  reached  us  in  a  defective  state  — Wa 
have  likewise  from  the  per.  of  Isocrates  eight  discour- 
ses of  a  legal  nature,  or  Xv)  oi  dixaviKoi. — 1.  U/urra 
Uoc,  Complaint  of  the  inhabitants  of  Plata*  aga:ctl 
the  Thebans.— 2.  Ilepi  iye  avridootuc,  "  Of  th*  ex- 
changing of  property  with  another."    According  tr 
the  Athenian  laws,  the  three  hundred  richest  citutcsi 
were  obliged  to  equip  triremes,  furnish  the  com  moo- 
wealth  with  necessary  supplies  of  money,  dec.    If  any 
person  appointed  to  undergo  ono  of  these  duties  tookl 
find  another  citizen  of  better  substance  than  himsttl 
who  was  not  on  the  list,  then  the  informer  was  excused 
and  the  other  put  in  his  place.    If  the  person  named, 
however,  denied  that  he  was  the  richer  of  the  two, 
then  they  exchanged  estates.    Isocrates,  baring  ac- 
quired great  riches,  had  twice  to  undergo  this  speciei 
of  prosecution.    The  first  time  he  was  defended  by 
his  adopted  son  Alphareus,  and  gained  his  cause ;  the 
second  time  he  was  attacked  by  a  certain  Lysimachm, 
was  unsuccessful  in  his  defence,  and  compelled  to 
equip  a  trireme.    The  present  discourse  was  delivered 
by  Isocrates  on  this  latter  occasion.    It  has  reached 
us  in  an  imperfect  state,  but  has  been  completed  in 
our  own  days  by  the  discoveries  of  a  modem  scholar, 
Moustoxydcs.— -3.  Ylepl  rov  {cvyove.    A  pleading  n- 
spccling  a  team  of  horses,  pronounced  for  the  son  of 
Alcibiades. — 4.  TparreCiTtKoc,  a  pleading  against  the 
banker  Pasion,  pronounced  by  the  son  of  Soporas,  wix1 
had  confided  a  sum  of  money  to  his  csre.    Pasion  had 
denied  the  deposite. — 5.  Uapaypa^tKoc  irpbc  Ka/Jlp- 
axov.    An  "  actio  translatica"  against  Callimachus.— 
6.  Alytvnrixoc,  a  pleading  pronounced  at     girts  u  a 
matter  of  succession. — 7.  Kara  rov  Aojirw,  a  plead- 
ing against  Lochitcs  for  personal  violence  against  a  e©> 
tain  individual  whose  name  is  not  given.    We  have 
only  the  second  part  of  this  discourse. — 8.  \\au^rtp-^ 
or  Tlpoe  EWvvow  t'sip  N«*<ot>,  "Pleading  for  Arcsaa 
against  Euthynus."    The  latter  was  a  ra:thle*s  de- 
positary, who  reckoned  on  the  impossibility  of  proving 
a  certain  deposite  through  want  of  witnesses  to  the 
transaction. — We  have  finally  a  discourse  of  Isocrates 
against  the  Sophists  'xaru  ruv  oofurrin>\  which 
must  be  placed  in  a  class  by  itself.    There  was"  ^\so  i 
work  on  Rhetoric  composed  by  him,  more  commonly 
called  a  Tervi7, "  Theory."    Cicero  states  that  he  was 
unable  to  procure  this  work  (De  Invent.,  2,  2):  it  u 
cited,  however,  by  Quintilian  (Inst.  Or.,  3,  1,  et  14  } 
— Tbo  best  edition  of  the  Greek  text  is  that  of  Bea- 
ker, forming  part  of  his  Oratores  Alt  id.  (Brrfi, 
1822-1823,  8vo  —  Oral.  Att ,  vol.  2.)   The  two  most 
useful  editions  are,  that  of  Lange,  Hal.,  1803,  8vo, 
and  that  of  Coray,  Paris,  1807,  8vo,  forming  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  the  tottthiodriKri  'EX).nviK^.    This  last 
is  based  upon  a  MS.  brought  from  Italy  to  France, 
which  is  thccarliest  one  extant  of  our  author.  Co 
ray's  edition  is  accompanied  with  very  learned  note* 
and  may,  upon  the  whole,  be  regarded  as  the 
tio  optima.    The  editions  of  Battle,  Cantab.,  1 
2  toIs.  8vo,  and  of  Auger,  Paris,  1782,  3  vol*.  8*0, 
are  not  remarkable,  especially  the  latter,  for  a  very  ac- 
curate text.    Auger's  work  abounds  with  typograpj.1 
cal  errors,  and  he  is  also  charged  with  a  carrier** 
latingof  MSS.    The  best  edition  of  the  PsnuL 
is  that  of  Morus  and  Spohn,  with  the  notes  an 
tions  of  Baiter,  Lips  ,  1831,  8 vo.    In  the  preface) 
this  edition  (p.  xxxi),  there  are  some  very  J 
on  the  Greek  text  of  Bekker. — We  have  alreadv  as 
luded  to  the  completing  of  the  oration  Hepi  dv  redoes*) 
by  Moustoxydes.    This  scholar  found  a  perfect  MS 
the  discourse  in  question  in  the  Ambrocian  Ltbcary 
Milan,  and  published  an  edition  of  the  entire  t«« 
1812  at  Milan.    It  is. 
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rxted  A  more  correct  edition  was  published  bv 
Orcllius,  in  1814,  8vo,  with  a  double  commentary, 
ehueal  and  philological,  in  German  ;  and  also  a  small- 
er edition,  containing  merely  the  Greek  text  with  va- 
noot  readings.  These  two  editions  are  more  accu- 
rate than  that  of  Milan.  {SchoU,  Hist  Lit.  Gr.,  vol. 
2,  p.  508,  *tqq. — Hoffmann,  Lex.  Bibliography  vol. 
2,  p.  620.) 

tsii,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Dalmatian  islands, 
hit  the  boat  known  in  history.    It  is  mentioned  by 
Scylax  as  a  Greek  colony  (p.  9),  which,  according  to 
Scymnos  of  Chios,  was  sent  from  Syracuse  (v.  412). 
Issa  is  often  alluded  to  by  Polybius  in  his  account  of 
the  niyhan  war.    It  was  attacked  by  Teuta  ;  but  the 
siege  was  raised  on  the  appearance  of  the  Roman  fleet, 
•no  the  inhabitants  immediately  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  that  power.    (Appian,  Illyr., 
T.—Palyb.,  2,  11.)    It  became  afterward  a  constant 
rtatioo  Kir  the  Roman  galleys  in  their  wars  with  the 
kings  of  Macedon.    {Liv.,  43,  9.)    In  Caesar's  time 
the  town  appears  to  have  been  very  flourishing,  for  it 
is  styled  "  nobilissimum  earum  regionum  opjndum" 
(B.  Ala,  -17),  and  Pliny  informs  us  that  the  inhabi- 
tant* were  Roman  citizens.    {Plin.,  3,  21.)  Atho- 
n»us  states  that  the  wine  of  this  island  was  much  es- 
teemed (1,  22).    Its  present  name  is  Lissa.  {Cra- 
mer's Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  44.) 

IssiDdsEs,  the  principal  nation  in  Serica,  whose 
metropolis  was  Sera,  now  Kanl-schu,  in  the  Chinese 
irovince  of  Shcn-Si,  without  the  great  wall.  This 
~uy  has  been  erroneously  confounded  with  Pekin,  the 
capita!  of  China,  which  is  300  leagues  distant.  They 
Cad  aUo  twu  towns,  both  called  Issedon,  but  distin- 
guished by  the  epithets  of  Serica  and  Scythica.  {Plot. 
—BiseJufuni  Midler,  Wortcrb.  der  Geogr.,  p.  649.) 

Issps,  a  town  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  at  the  foot  of 
the  main  chain  of  Amanus,  and  nearly  at  the  centre 
pf  the  head  of  the  gulf  to  which  it  gave  its  name  (Issi- 
eta  Sinus).    Xenophon  describes  issus  {'loooi,  in  the 
piura!)  as  a  considerable  town  in  his  time.  Cyrus 
retrained  here  three  days,  and  was  joined  by  his  fleet 
from  the  Peloponnesus.    These  ships  anchored  close 
to  the  shore,  where  Cyrus  had  his  quarters.    (Anab  , 
1.  4. — Compare  Arrian,  Erp.  Alex.,  2,  7. —  Dtod. 
Sic.,  17,  32  )    Issue  was  famous  for  the  victory  gained 
here  by  Alexander  over  Darius.    The  error  on  the 
part  of  the  Persian  monarch  was  in  selecting  so  con- 
tracted a  spot  for  a  pitched  battle.    Tho  breadth  of 
the  plain  of  Issus,  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains, 
appears  from  Callisthenes,  quoted  by  Polybius,  not  to 
exceed  fourteen  stadia,  less  than  two  miles,  a  space 
rery  inadequate  for  the  manoeuvres  of  so  large  an  ar- 
my as  that  of  Darius.    The  ground  was,  besides,  bro- 
ker, and  intersected  by  many  ravines  and  torrents 
which  descended  from  the  mountains.    The  principal 
one  of  these,  and  which  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
carratire  of  this  momentous  battle,  is  the  Pinarus. 
The  two  armies  were  at  first  drawn  up  on  opposite 
hanks  of  this  stream  ;  Darius  on  the  side  of  Issus,  Al- 
exander towards  Syria.    A  clesr  notion  of  the  whole 
aflatr  may  be  obtained  from  the  narratives  of  Arrian, 
Cart  rue,  and  Plutarch,  and  from  the  critical  remarks 
of'  Polybius  on  the  statement  of  Callisthenes.  The 
town  of  Issus,  in  Strabo's  time,  was  only  a  small  place 
wub  a  port.    {Strab.,  676.)    Stephanus  says  it  was 
jailed  Nieopolis.  in  consequence  of  the  victory  gamed 
by  Alexander  (a.     'loaoc).    Strabo,  however,  speaks 
of  Xicopobs  as  a  distinct  place  from  Issus.  Cicero 
reports  that,  during  his  expedition  against  the  mount- 
aineers of  Aminos,  he  occupied  Issus  for  some  days. 
[Ep.  ad  Att ,  5,  30.)    Issus  was  also  remarkable,  st  a 
later  day,  for  the  defeat  of  Niger  by  Sevens.  The 
modern  Aiaxtc  appears  to  correspond  to  the  site  of  the 
ancient  town.    {Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  359, 
srqq — Compare  Rennell,  Geography  of  Western  Asia, 
A.  t,  p.  94.) 


Isrca,  I.  a  native  of  Cyrene,  who  flourished  under 
Ptolemy  III.  of  Egypt.  Soidas  makes  him  to  bars 
been  a  disciple  of  Callimachus.  Besides  his  'Arnica, 
in  sixteen  books,  he  left  a  number  of  other  works,  on 
Egypt,  Argolis,  Elis,  dec.  A  few  fragments  only  re- 
main, which  were  collected  and  published  with  those 
of  Demon,  another  historian,  by  Siebelis  and  Lena, 
Lips  ,  1812,  8vo. — II.  The  name  of  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Danube,  after  its  junction  with  the  Savus  or 
Suave.  The  term  is  evidently  of  Teutonic  or  Ger- 
man origin  {Osten,  "  east"). 

IsTnaili,  sacred  gamea  among  the  Greeks,  which 
received  their  name  from  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  where 
they  were  observed.  They  were  instituted  in  honour 
of  Melicertes,  who  was  changed  into  a  sea-deity  when 
his  mother  Ino  had  thrown  herself  into  the  sea  with 
him  in  her  arms.  After  they  had  been  celebrated  for 
some  time  with  great  regularity,  an  interruption  took 
place,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  were  re-estab- 
lished by  Theseus  in  honour  of  Neptuno.  These  games 
were  celebrated  every  five  years.  {Alex,  ab  Alex., 
Gen.  D.,  5,  8.)  When  Corinth  wss  destroyed  by 
Mummius,  the  Roman  general,  they  were  still  observed 
with  the  usual  solemnity,  and  the  Sicyonians  were  in- 
trusted with  the  superintendence,  which  had  been  be- 
fore one  of  the  privileges  of  the  ruined  Corinthians 
Combats  of  every  kind  were  exhibited,  and  the  victors 
were  rewarded  with  garlands  of  pine  leaves.  Some 
time  after  the  custom  was  changed,  and  the  victor  re- 
ceived a  crown  of  dry  and  withered  parsley.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period,  however,  the  pine  again  was  adopted. 
(Consult,  for  the  reason  of  these  changes,  the  remark  a 
of  Plutarch,  Sympos.,  6,  3. — Op.,  ed.  Reiske,  vol.  8. 
p.  687,  seqq.) 

Isthmus,  a  small  neck  of  land  which  joins  a  country 
to  another,  and  prevents  the  sea  from  making  them 
separate,  such  as  that  of  Corinth,  called  often  the  Isth- 
mus by  way  of  eminence,  which  joins  Peloponnesus 
to  Greece.    {Vid.  Corinthi  Isthmus.) 

Istria  or  HtSTRtA,  a  peninsula  lying  to  the  wesf 
of  Liburnia,  and  bounded  on  the  south  and  west  by 
the  Adriatic.  It  was  anciently  a  part  of  Illyricuni 
Its  circuit  and  shape  sre  accurately  described  and  de- 
fined by  Strabo  (314)  and  Pliny  (3,  19).  Little  is 
known  respecting  the  origin  of  the  people  :  but  sn  old 
geographer  describes  them  as  a  nation  of  Thracian 
race  {Scymn.  Ch.,  Perieg.,  390),  snd  this  opinion 
seems  at  lesst  to  have  probability  in  its  favour.  There 
is  little  to  interest  in  the  account  of  the  wars  waged 
by  tho  Romans  against  this  insignificant  people ;  it  is 
to  be  found  in  Livy  (41,  1,  seqq.) :  they  were  com- 
pletely subjuga  ted  A.U.C.  675.  Augustus  included 
Istria  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  or  rather  Italy,  removing  the 
limit  of  the  latter  country  from  the  river  Formio  {Rt- 
sano)  to  the  little  river  Arsia.  {Plin.,  3,  18.)  The 
Greeks,  in  their  fanciful  mythology,  derived  the  name 
of  Istria  from  that  of  tho  Ister  or  Danube  ;  they  con- 
veyed the  Argonauts  from  the  Euxine  into  the  Ister, 
and  then,  by  an  unheard-of  communication  between 
this  river  and  the  Adriatic,  launched  their  heroes  into 
the  waters  of  the  latter.  {Scylax,  Peripl.,  p.  6. — Stra- 
bo, AQ.—Aristot.,  Hist.  Anim.,  8, 13.)  Not  satisfied, 
however,  with  these  wonders,  they  affirmed  that  a  baud 
of  Colchians,  sent  in  pursuit  of  Jason  and  Medea,  fol- 
lowed the  same  course,  and,  wesried  by  a  fruitless 
search,  rested  in  Istria,  and  finally  seuled  on  its  shores. 
{Pomp.  Mel.,  2,  3.)  This  strange  error  no  longer 
prevailed  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  when  Istria  had  be- 
come known  to  the  Romans,  and  formed  part  of  theit 
vast  empire.    {Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  184 

Istropolis,  a  city  of  Thrace,  situate  on  the  coast  o 
the  Euxine,  below  the  mouth  of  the  later,  wLere  a  la 
gune  or  salt  lake,  csllcd  Halmyris,  formed  by  an  arn 
of  the  Danube,  has  its  issue  into  the  sea.    It  appear. 
I  to  be  succeeded  at  the  present  day  by  a  place  calkv 
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hara-Kermon,  or  "  the  black  fortreee."    Ietropolie  is 
Mid  to  have  been  founded  by  a  Mitotan  colonv 
(Plin,  4,  11.) 

JtabyrIos,  a  mountain  of  Galilee  Inferior,  near  the 
aouthern  limita  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulon,  and  aouthcast 
from  Carmel.  According  to  Joaephoa  (Bell.  Jud.,  4 ,  6), 
it  was  30  stadia  high,  and  had  on  its  summit  a  plain 
of  2f.  stadia  in  extent.  Its  modern  name  is  Tkabor. 
This  mountain  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the 
scene  of  our  Saviour's  transfiguration.  Jerome,  Cy- 
rill,  and  other  writers,  aro  in  favour  of  the  position, 
but  it  is  opposed  by  Reland  (Palastin.,  p.  247).  The 
name  Thabor  or  Tabor,  which  was  also  the  ancient 
one  among  the  natives,  appears  to  be  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  tabbor,  "a  height"  or  " summit."  (Reland, 
I.  e.)  The  Greek  writers  call  it  Ba6up  and  'Ara&v- 
ptov  (or  'iTaBvpiov)  6poe.  (Compare  the  Jupiter  Ata- 
bynus  of  Rhodes  and  Agrigentum,  and  the  remarks 
of  Rater,  Vorhalle,  p.  339.)  On  the  summit  of  this 
mountain  was  situate  a  fortified  town  called  Atabyrion. 
(Polyb.,  5,  70.--V'irf.  Aubynon.)  Mount  Thabor  is 
situate  two  league*  southeast  of  Nazareth,  rising  out 
of  the  great  plain  of  Esdrselon,  at  its  eastern  side.  Its 
figure  i.i  that  of  s  truncated  cone,  and  its  elevation, 
according  to  Buckingham,  about  1000  feet ;  but,  from 
the  circumstance  mentioned  by  Burckhardt,  of  thick 
clouds  resting  on  it  in  the  morning  in  summer,  and  his 
being  an  hour  in  ascending  it,  it  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered as  higher  than  Buckingham  supposed,  though, 
from  the  same  tune  occupied  in  the  ascent,  not  more 
than  400  or  500  feet,  or  from  1400  to  1500  in  all.  It 
is  represented  as  entirely  calcareous.  Dr.  Richardson 
describes  it  as  a  dark-looking,  insulated  conical  mount- 
ain, rising  like  a  tower  to  a  considerable  height  above 
those  around  it.  On  the  summit  is  a  plain  about  a 
mile  in  circumference,  which  shows  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  fortress  mentioned  above.  The  view 
from  this  spot  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  tbe 
j*untry. 

ItalIa,  a  celebrated  country  of  Europe,  bounded  on 
the  rscrth  by  the  Alps,  on  tbe  aoulh  by  the  Ionian  Sea, 
on  the  northeast  by  tbe  Adriatic  or  Mare  Superum, 
and  on  the  southwest  by  the  Mare  Tyrrhenum  or  In- 
ferum.  It  was  called  Hesperia  by  the  Greeks,  from 
its  western  situation  in  relation  to  Greece  (Virg., 
Jin.,  1,  530),  and  received  also  from  the  Latin  poets 
the  appellation  of  Ausonia  (Virg.,  JEn.,  7,  54),  Sa- 
lurnia  (Virg.,  Georg.,  2,  173),  and  OZnotria.  The 
name  Italia  some  writers  deduce  from  Iialus,  a  chief 
of  the  02notri  or  Siculi  (Antioch.  Syrae.,  ap.  Dion. 
Hal.,  1 , 2. — Tkucyd.,  6, 2).  Others  sought  the  origin 
of  the  term  in  the  Greek  word  iroXoe,  or  the  Latin 
vitulus,  which  corresponds  to  it  (Varro,  R.  R.,  2,  5. 
— Dion.  HaL,  1,  35);  and  others  again  make  the 
name  to  have  belonged  originally  to  a  small  canton  in 
Calabria,  and  to  have  become  gradually  common  to 
tbe  whole  country.  The  ancients  differed  from  us  in 
their  application  of  names  to  countries.  They  re- 
garded the  name  as  belonging  to  the  people,  not  to 
the  land  itself;  and  in  this  they  were  more  correct 
than  we  are,  who  call  nations  after  the  countries  they 
inhabit.  Asia  Minor,  for  example,  was  an  appellation 
unknown  to  tbe  earlier  classic  writers,  and  only  began 
to  come  into  use  after  the  country  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  Previous  to  this,  the  different 
nations  which  peopled  that  peninsula  had  their  re- 
spective names,  and  were  known  by  these.  In  the 
same  way,  a  general  name  for  what  we  now  term  Italy 
was  not  originally  thought  of.  When  the  Greeks  be- 
came first  acquainted  with  this  country,  they  observed 
H  to  be  peopled  with  several  distinct  nations,  as  they 
thought ;  and  hence  we  find  it  divided  by  them  about 
the  time  of  Aristotle  into  six  countries  or  regions, 
Ausonia  or  Opica,  Tyrrhenia,  lapygia,  Ombria,  Ligu- 
ria,  and  Henetia.  Thucyi  <es,  for  instance,  in  speak 
log  of  Cum*  says  'hat  '    s  situate  in  Opica;  and 
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Aristotle,  cited  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassas,  ivm 
Latiuin  a  part  of  this  same  Opica.    As  regard*  lU 
origin  of  the  name  Italia,  tbe  truth  appears  to  be  this : 
the  appellation  was  first  given  by  the  early  Greeks  ta 
what  is  now  denominated  Calabria  ulterior,  or  to  thai 
southern  extvmity  of  the  boot  which  is  confined  be- 
tween tbe  Sinus  Terinens  (Gulf  of  St.  Eup hernia)  aoD 
the  Sinus  Scyllacius  (Gulf  of  Squtllace).    Such,  si 
least,  ia  the  .account  of  Aristotle  (PoltL,  7,  10)  tod 
Strabo  (254).    This  was  not  done  because  the  nuf 
was  in  strictness  confined  to  that  section  of  the  coun 
try,  but  because  tbe  Greeks  knew  at  that  early  ptnod 
very  little,  comparatively  speaking,  of  the  interior,  and 
were  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  most  of  tbe  as- 
meroua  nations  which  peopled  the  Italian  peninwk 
were  the  descendants  of  one  common  race,  the  Itali 
who  originally  were  spread  over  the  whole  land,  ever 
to  the  foot  of  the  Alps.    Tbe  nations  in  the  south  el 
Italy,  with  whom  tbe  Greeks  first  became  acquainted, 
were  found  by  them  to  be  descended  from  the  lull, 
or,  rather,  they  found  this  name  in  general  use  among 
them :  hence  they  called  their  section  of  the  countr) 
by  the  name  of  Italia.    As  their  knowledge  of  the  in- 
terior became  more  enlarged,  other  branches  of  ta* 
same  great  race  were  successively  discovered,  and 
the  name  Italia  thus  gradually  progressed  in  its  appli- 
cation until  it  reached  the  southern  limits  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul.    To  this  latter  country  the  name  of  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina  was  originally  given,  because  it  was  peopled 
principally  by  Gauls,  who  had  settled  in  these  parts, 
and  dislodged  the  ancient  inhabitants.    In  confirmation 
of  what  haa  just  been  advanced,  we  find  that,  in  u> 
lime  of  Antiochua,  a  son  of  Xcnophanes,  who  lived 
about  the  320th  year  of  Rome,  and  a  little  anterioi  to 
Thucydidea,  tho, appellation  Italia  was  gi*-en  to  a  part 
of  Italy  which  lay  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  tbe  small 
river  Laus  to  Metapontum.    (Dion.  Hal.,  1,  p.  59. J 
Towards  tbe  end  of  the  fifth  century  of  Rome,  it  des- 
ignated all  the  countries  south  of  the  Tiber  and  i£sis. 
At  length,  in  tbe  pages  of  Polybius,  who  wrote  about 
tbe  600th  year  of  Rome,  we  find  the  name  in  question 
given  to  all  Italy  up  to  the  foot  of  tbe  Alps.    The  in- 
cluding of  Cisalpine  Gaul  under  thia  appellation  wa» 
an  act  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  second  triumvirate, 
who  were  afraid  lest,  if  it  remained  a  province,  some 
future  proconsul  might  imitate  Csssar,  and  overthrow 
with  hia  legions  the  authority  of  the  republic.   At  a 
still  later  period,  Augustus  divided  Italy  into  eleven 
regions,  snd  extended  its  limits  on  tbe  northeast  as  fa 
as  Pola,  thus  comprehending  Istria.    It  is  somewha 
remarkable,  that  the  name  Italia,  after  having  gradualb 
extended  to  the  Alps,  should  at  a  subsequent  epoch  U 
limited  in  its  application  to  the  northern  parts  alone 
When  the  Emperor  Maximian,  towards  the  close  of  tbi 
third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  transferred  his  resi- 
dence to  Milan,  the  usage  prevailed  in  the  West  of 
giving  the  name  of  Italy  excluaively  to  the  five  prov- 
inces of  Emilia,  Liguria,  Flaminia,  Venetia,  and  Is- 
tria.   It  was  in  this  sense  that  tho  kings  of  the  Lom- 
bards were  styled  monarchs  of  Italy. — As  regards  the 
other  names  sometimes  applied  to  Italy,  it  may  be  ob- 
Ltrvcd,  that  they  are,  in  strictness,  names  only  of  par- 
ticular parta,  extended  by  poetic  usage  to  the  whole 
country.    Thus  GSnotria  properly  applies  to  a  pert  of 
the  southeastern  coast,  and  was  given  by  the  Greeks 
to  this  portion  of  tbe  country,  from  the  numerous  vine* 
which  grew  there,  the  name  importing  "  wine-lend  " 
Thus,  too,  Saturnia  in  fact  belongs  to  one  of  the  hills 
of  Rome,  etc.— Italy  may  be  divided  into  three  partt, 
tho  northern,  or  Gallia  Cisalpina ;  the  middle,  or  Italia 
Propria;  and  the  southern,  or  Magna  Grecie.  Its 
principal  states  were  Gallia  Cisalpina,  Etruria,  Un 
bria,  Picenum,  Latin  m,  Campania,  Sarnnium  end  Hii- 
pini,  Apulia.  Calabria,  Lucanie,  and  Bruliorum  Ager. 
Originally  the  whole  of  Italy  appears  to  have  been 
peopled  by  one  common  race,  the  Itali.  who  wnre 
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spread  frum  the  Alps  to  the  southernmost  extremity 
of  the  land.  Tviis  position  receives  very  strong  sup- 
port from  the  fscl  that  the  name  lulus  was  in  gen- 
ml  use  among  the  various  nations  of  the  Italian 
peninsnla.  In  the  language  cf  fable  it  was  the  sppel- 
lation  of  an  ancient  monarch.  We  find  mention  made 
of  a  King  lulus  a roorp  the  Ansones  and  Opici,  and 
likewise  among  the  Morgetes,  Sieuli,  and  Sabini. 
We  find,  moreover,  all  these  early  tribes  using  one 
tommon  dialect,  the  Oscan.  Now,  that  such  a  being 
is  Italoe  ever  existed,  appears  extremely  improbable ; 
md  still  more  to  the  assertion  that  Italy  was  named 
titer  this  ancient  king.  Daily  experience  proves  that 
reentries  are  called  after  the  nations  who  inhabit 
them ;  and  few,  if  any,  examples  can  be  adduced  of 
nations  taking  an  appellation  from  their  rulers.  In  the 
present  case  it  appears  scarcely  credible.  We  know 
*f  no  period  when  the  different  Italian  tribes  were 
indcr  the  control  of  a  single  ruler,  and  vet  each  have 
heir  Italus.  Was  there  a  monarch  of  this  name  in 
very  district  cf  Italy  T  and,  still  more,  did  each  sepa- 
rate community  form  the  resolution  of  deriving  from 
heir  respective  monarch  a  name  for  themselves  and 
ae  region  they  inhabited,  so  that,  finally,  the  common 
•ame  for  the  whole  land  became  Italia  t  Either  sup- 
position  is  absurd.— The  name  Italus,  then,  was  the 
renerrc  name  of  the  whole  race,  and  the  land  was 
railed  after  it,  each  community  being  known  at  the 
\ame  time  by  a  specific  and  peculiar  appellation,  as 
Latini,  Umbri,  Ac.  The  fact  of  the  universal  preva- 
lence of  the  Osctn  tongue  is  strongly  corroborative  of 
what  has  just  been  advanced.  But,  it  mav  be  con- 
tended, no  proof  txists  that  any  king  named  Italus  was 
scknowledgcd  by  the  traditions  of  the  Tuscior  Umbri. 
The  answer  is  an  easy  one.  Antiquity  makes  mention 
5f  these  as  the  piogcnitors  of  the  Latini,  among  whom 
a  King  Italus  a  pi  ears ;  and  Scymnus  records  an  old 
wthonty,  which  makes  the  Umbri  to  hsve  been  de- 
scended from  La'inus,  the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe. 
That  these  two  nations,  moreover,  spoke  a  language 
based  on  the  old  Italic  or  Oscan  form  of  speech,  was 
discovered  by  tbr.  Romans  in  the  case  of  the  Rhcli,  a 
ch  of  the  former,  who  had  retired  to  the  Alps 
the  invasion  of  the  Gauls.  The  original  popula- 
tion of  Italy  then  was  composed  of  the  I  tali.  To 
these  came  various  nations,  which  we  shall  now  enu- 
merate in  the  order  of  history.  The  earliest  of  these 
new-comers  appear  to  have  been  the  Illyrian  tribes, 
and,  ir»  particular,  the  Libumi,  who  may,  with  truth,  be 
rcga  ;ded  as  the  earl  iest  of  European  navigators.  They 
extended  thcmsclvi-s  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  aa 
far  as  lapygia.  Next  in  the  order  of  time  were  the 
Veneti.  a  branch  of  the  great  Sclavonic  race  (rid.  Ve- 
neti),  who  settled  bttween  the  mouths  of  the  Po  and 
the  Illyrian  Alps  Were  they  the  earliest  possessors 
af  this  part  of  Italy,  or  did  they  expel  the  Tuscan  Eu- 
ganei!  All  is  uncertainty.  Of  the  origin  of  the  great 
Etrurian  nation,  we  have  already  spoken  under  the  ar- 
jele  Hetniria.  Tho  Sicnli,  who  appear  to  have  been 
'he  original  inhabitants  of  Latiom,  and  who  were  eub- 
«v)tiently  driven  out  and  retired  to  Sicily  (vid.  Sicnli), 
are  falsely  considerril  by  some  to  have  been  of  Iberian 
origin.  A  fourth  people,  however,  who  actually  came 
into  Italy,  were  'Jit  Greeks.  Before  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war  tb'  re  are  no  traces  of  any  such  emigration ; 
bot  after  tta  termination  of  that  contest,  accident 
threw  met.v  of  the  returning  bands  upon  the  Italian 
eoawt.  We  find  them  in  Apulia,  on  the  Sinus  Taren- 
rtrne  in  OZnetria,  at  Piss*,  and  in  Lattum  as  the  chief 
pert  of  the  population  of  Alba  Longa.  Their  langn  age, 
he  £olic  Greek,  for  they  were  principally  Achsti,  op- 
watiLg  upon  the  old  Italic  or  Oscan  tongue,  then  prev- 
alent m  Latiom,  and  becoming  blonded,  at  the  same 
ime,  with  many  peculiarities  and  forms  of  Pelasgic 
ngm,  gave  rise  *o  the  Latin  tongue.  Trojan  female 
ere  brought  along  with  them  by  the  Greeks, 


but  no  Trojan  men,  nor  any  prince  naned  ^Eneaa  eiet 
set  foot  in  the  Italian  peninsula.  The  last  ancient 
people  who  formed  settlements  at  any  early  period  in 
Italy  were  the  Gauls.  They  entered  during  the  reign 
of  Tarquinius  Priscue.  and  successive  hordes  made 
their  appearance  under  tho  following  kings.  They 
seized  upon  what  was  called,  from  them,  Cisalpine 
Gaol,  and  one  division  of  them,  the  Senones, 
penetrated  far  into  the  centra  of  Italy.  They  < 
finally  subdued  by  the  Romans,  more  torough  the  i 
of  union  than  of  valour. — On  the  subject,  however,  of 
the  origin  of  the  Latin  tongue,  a  very  plausible  theory 
was  started  by  Jakel,  which  assigns  it  to  the  German 
( Der  Germanuche  Ur sprung  der  LaleinUchcn  Sprache, 
dec.,  Breslaw,  1831.)  He  makes  the  Latin  to  be 
mainly  and  essentially  the  dialect  of  a  Teutonic  race, 
that  migrated  from  Germany  into  Italy  by  the  way  of 
the  Tyrol,  at  a  period  vastly  more  remote  than  that 
to  which  Roman  history  reaches.  The  germe  of  this 
theory,  however,  is  found  in  Funccius  (De  Origine  et 
Pueritia,  L.  L.,  p.  64,  c.  5.  De  Matre  Lingua  Lot- 
ina  Germanica.) —  Ancient  geographers  appear  to 
have  entertained  different  ideas  of  the  figure  of  Italy. 
Polybiua  considered  it,  in  its  general  form,  as  being 
like  a  triangle,  of  which  the  two  seas  meeting  at  the 
promontory  of  Cocinthus  (Capo  di  Slilo)  as  the  vor 
tax,  formed  the  sides,  and  the  Alps  the  base.  (Polyb., 
2,  14.)  But  Strabo  is  more  exset  in  bis  delineation, 
and  obterves,  thst  its  shape  bears  more  resemblance 
to  a  quadrilateral  than  a  triangular  figure,  with  its  out- 
line rather  irregular  than  rectilineal.  (Strabo,  5,  310.) 
Pliny  describes  it  in  shape  as  similar  to  an  elongated 
oak- leaf,  and  terminating  in  a  crescent,  the  horns  of 
which  would  be  the  promontories  of  Leucopetra  (Capo 
dellt  Armi)  and  Lacinium  (Capo  delle  Colonne).  Ac* 
cording  to  Pliny  (3,  5),  the  length  of  Italy,  from  Au- 
gusta Pretoria  (Aotta),  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  to 
Khcgtum,  the  other  extremity,  was  1020  miles ;  but 
this  distance  was  to  be  estimated,  not  in  a  direct  line, 
but  by  the  great  road  which  passed  through  Rome  and 
Capua.  The  real  geographical  distance,  sccording  to 
the  best  mapa,  would  scarcely  furnish  600  modem 
Italian  miles  of  00  to  the  degree,  which  are  equal  to 
about  700  ancient  Roman  miles.  The  same  writer 
estimates  its  breadth  from  the  Varus  to  the  Arsia  at 
410  miles  ;  between  the  mouths  of  the  Tiber  and 
Atemua  at  1 36  miles ;  in  the  narrowest  part,  between 
the  Sinus  Scyllscius  and  Sinus  Terinsaos,  at  20  miles. 
The  little  lake  of  Cutiliar,  near  Reate  (Rieti)  in  the 
Sabine  country,  was  considered  as  the  umbilicus  or 
centre  of  Italy.  (Plin.,  3,  12.) — It  might  be  expected 
that  the  classical  authors  of  Rome  would  dwell  with 
fondness  on  the  peculiar  advantages  enjoyed  by  their 
favoured  country.  Accordingly,  we  find  •  variety  of 
passages,  which  Cluverius  has  collected  in  his  fifth 
chapter  (De  Natwra  calx  sotique  Iiahci  ae  laudtbtu 
nut),  where  the  happy  qualities  of  its  soil  and  climate, 
the  variety  and  abundance  of  its  productions,  the  re- 
sources of  every  kind  which  it  possesses,  are  proudly 
and  eloquently  displayed.  Those  that  seem  princi- 
pally deserving  of  notice  are  the  following :  Plin.,  36, 
13. —  Virg.,  Gtorg.,  2, 136,  teqq. — Dion.  Hal.,  Ant 
Rem.,  1,  36. 

Climate  of  Ancient  Italy. 

It  baa  been  thought  by  several  modem  writers  that 
the  climate  and  temperature  of  Italy  have  undergone 
some  change  during  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  that  it  was 
snciently  colder  in  winter  than  it  is  at  the  present  day 
(Du  Bos,  Reflex.,  vol.  3,  p.  298.— VAbbi  Longuerue, 
cited  by  Gibbon,  Mite.  Works,  vol.  3,  p.  245.)  In  the 
examination  of  this  question,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
consider  the  somewhat  analogous  condition  of  America 
at  this  day.  Boston  is  in  the  same  latitude  with  Rome, 
but  the  seventy  of  its  winter  far  exceeds  not  thst  ol 
Rome  onlv.  but  of  Paris  and  London.    Allowing  that 
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ute  peninsular  form  of  Italy  mutt  at  all  limes  have  had 
tn  effect  in  sofoamg  the  climate,  (till  the  woodx  and 
marshes  of  Cisalpine  Gaol,  and  tbe  perpetual  snows  of 
the  Alps,  far  more  extensive  than  at  present,  owing  lo 
the  then  uncultivated  and  uncleared  state  of  Switxer- 
land  and  Germany,  could  not  but  havo  been  felt  even 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  Besides,  even  on  the 
Apennines,  and  in  Etruria  and  Latium,  the  forests  oc- 
cupied a  far  greater  space  than  in  modern  limes  ;  ibis 
would  increase  tbe  quantity  of  rain,  and,  consequently, 
the  volume  of  water  in  the  rivers ;  the  floods  would 
be  greater  and  more  numerous,  and,  before  man's  do- 
minion had  completely  aubducd  the  whole  country, 
there  would  be  large  accumulations  of  water  in  the  low 
grounds,  which  would  still  farther  increase  the  coldness 
of  the  atmosphere  Tbe  language  of  ancieut  writers, 
on  the  whole,  favours  the  same  conclusion,  that  the 
Roman  winter,  in  their  days,  was  more  severe  than  it 
ia  at  present.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  lo  know  what 
weight  is  to  be  given  lo  the  language  of  the  poets,  nor 
bow  far  particular  descriptions  or  expressions  may  have 
been  occasioned  by  peculiar  local  circumstances.  The 
statement  of  the  younger  Pliny  (Evist.,  2,  17),  that  the 
bay-tree  would  rarely  live  through  the  winter  without 
ahelter,  either  at  Rome  oral  hia  own  villa  at  Lanuvium, 
if  taken  absolutely,  would  prove  too  much ;  for,  although 
the  bay  is  less  hardy  than  some  other  evergreens,  yet 
how  can  it  be  conceived  that  a  climate  in  which  the 
oUve  would  flourish  could  be  too  severe  for  the  bay  t 
There  must  either  have  been  some  local  peculiarity  of 
winds  or  soil  which  tbe  tree  did  not  like,  or  else  the  fact, 
aa  is  sometimes  the  case,  must  have  been  too  haatily 
asaumed  ;  and  men  were  afraid,  from  long  custom,  to 
,'eave  the  bay  unprotected  in  tbe  winter,  although,  in 
fact,  they  might  have  done  it  with  safety.  Yet  the 
elder  Pliny  (17,  2)  speaks  of  long  snows  being  useful 
to  the  corn,  which  shows  that  be  is  not  speaking  of 
the  mountains  ;  and  a  long  anow  lying  in  the  vafleya 
of  centrtt  or  southern  Italy  would  aurely  be  a  very  un- 
►«ard-of  phenomenon  now.  Again :  the  freezing  of 
the  rivers,  as  spoken  of  by  Virgil  and  Horace,  is  an 
image  of  winter  which  could  not,  we  think,  naturally 
•uggest  itself  tj  Italian  poets  of  the  present  day,  at 
any  point  to  the  south  of  the  Apenninca.  Other  ar- 
guments to  tbe  some  effect  may  be  seen  in  a  paper  by 
Dames  Barrington,  in  the  58th  volume  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions.  Gibbon,  too,  after  stating  the 
arguments  on  both  sides  of  tho  question,  comes  to  the 
same  conclusion.  (Misc.  Work*,  I.  e.)  He  quotes, 
however,  the  Abbe  de  Longuerue  as  saying  that  the 
Tiber  was  frozen  in  the  bitter  winter  of  1709.— Again: 
the  olive,  which  cannot  bear  a  continuance  of  severe 
cold,  was  not  introduced  into  Italy  till  long  after  the 
vine  :  Feneatella  asserted,  that  its  cultivation  was  un- 
known as  la  to  as  the  reign  of  Tarquiniua  Priacua 
(P/in.,  15,  1);  and  auch  was  tho  notion  entertained 
of  the  cold  of  all  inland  countries,  that  Tbeophrastua 
[PUn.,  15,  1)  held  it  impossible  to  cultivate  the  olive 
•t  the  distance  of  more  than  400  stadia  from  the  sea. 
But  the  cold  of  winter  is  perfectly  consistent  with  groat 
heat  in  the  summer.  Tho  vine  is  cultivated  with  suc- 
cess  on  the  Rhino,  in  the  latitude  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  although  the  winter  at  Coblentz  and  Bonn 
is  far  more  severe  than  it  ia  in  Westmoreland  ;  and 
evergreens  will  flourish  through  the  winter  in  tbe 
Westmoreland  valleys  far  better  than  on  the  Rhine  or 
in  the  heart  of  France.  The  summer  heat  of  Italy 
was  probably  much  the  same  in  ancient  times  as  it  is 
at  present,  except  that  there  were  a  greater  number  of 
spots  where  shade  and  verdure  might  be  found,  and 
where  its  violence,  therefore,  was  more  endurable.  But 
the  difference  between  the  temperature  of  summer  and 
winter  may  be  safely  assumed  to  have  been  much 
greater  than  it  is  now,  notwithstanding  the  arguments 
of  Eustace  and  several  other  travellers.  (Arnold,  His- 
tory of  Rome,  vol.  1,  p.  499,  icqq.) 


The  Malaria  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Trsw. 

It  now  becomes  a  question,  whether  the  greater  cok 
of  tbe  winter,  and  the  greater  extent  of  wood  and  oi 
undrained  waters  which  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans, may  not  have  had  a  favourable  influence  in  mit- 
igating that  malaria  which  is  at  the  present  day  the 
curse  of  so  many  parts  of  Italy,  and  particularly  oi  ibe 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rome.    One  thing  is 
certain,  that  the  Caropagna  of  Rome,  which  ia  now  al- 
most a  desert,  muat,  at  a  remote  period,  have  been 
full  of  independent  cities;  and  although  the  greater 
part  of  these  bad  perished  long  before  tbe  fourth  cea- 
tury  of  Rome,  yet  even  then  there  existed  Ostia,  Lao- 
rentum,  Ardea,  and  Antium  on  one  aide,  and  Veii  and 
Czre  on  the  other,  in  situations  which  sre  now  regard- 
ed aa  uninhabitable  during  tho  aummer  months ;  and 
all  the  lands  of  tho  Romans  on  which  tbey,  like  >be 
old  Athenians,  for  the  most  psrt  resided  regularly,  lie 
within  tbe  present  range  of  the  malaria.    Some  have 
supposed,  thai,  although  tbe  climate  was  the  same  u 
it  is  now,  yet  the  Romans  were  enabled  to  escaps 
from  ita  influence,  and  their  safely  has  been  ascribed 
to  their  practice  of  wearing  woollen  next  to  tbe  skis 
instead  of  linen  or  cotton.    But,  not  to  notice  other 
objections  to  thia  notion,  it  ia  enough  to  say  that  lb* 
Romans  regarded  unhealthy  situations  with  the  same 
apprehension  as  their  modem  descendants.   (Caio,  R. 
R,  2  —  Varro.  11  R  ,  I,  A.—Id,  5,  3,  6.— Id .,  5,  3, 
12.)— On  the  other  hand,  Cicero  (de  Repub  ,  2, 6)  and 
Livy  (7,  38)  both  speak  of  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome  as  unhealthy ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
they  extol  the  positive  healthinesa  of  the  city  inelf ; 
ascribing  it  to  the  hills,  which  are  at  once  airy  then 
selves,  and  offer  a  screen  to  the  low  grounds  from  th< 
heat  of  the  sun.    It  is  true,  that  one  of  the  most  un- 
healthy parts  of  modern  Rome,  tbe  Piazza  di  Spigm 
and  the  alope  of  the  Pincian  Hill  above  it,  was  net 
within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  city,  yet  tbe  praise  ot 
the  healthiness  of  Rome  must  be  understood  rather 
comparatively  with  that  of  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood than  positively.    Rome,  in  the  summer  months, 
csnnot  be  called  healthy,  even  as  compared  with  the 
other  great  citiea  of  Italy,  much  less  if  the  standard  be 
taken  from  Berlin  or  from  London.   Again:  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome  is  characterized  by  Livy  as  "a  pes- 
tilential and  parched  soil."    The  latter  epithet  is  wor- 
thy of  notice,  because  the  favourite  opinion  baa  been, 
that  the  malaria  is  connected  with  marshes  and  moist- 
ure.   But  it  is  precisely  here  that  we  may  find  the  ex- 
planation of  the  apread  of  the  malaria  in  modern  times. 
Even  in  spring  nothing  can  leas  resemble  a  marsh  than 
1 1  he  present  aspect  of  the  Campagna.    It  is  far  more 
like  the  down  country  of  Dorsetshire,  and,  as  the  sum- 
mer advances,  it  may  well  be  called  a  dry  and  parched 
district.    But  this  is  exactly  the  character  of  ibe  plains 
of  Estremadun,  where  the  British  forces  suffered  so 
grievously  from  malaria  fever  in  the  autumn  of  1809 
In  abort,  abundant  experience  has  proved,  that  when 
the  surface  of  the  ground  ia  wet,  the  malaria  poison  is 
far  less  noxious  than  when  all  appearance  of  moisture 
on  the  surface  is  gone,  and  the  damp  makes  its  way 
into  the  atmosphere  from  a  considerable  depth  under 
ground.    If,  then,  more  rein  fell  in  the  Campagna  for- 
merly than  now ;  if  tbe  streams  were  fuller  of  waler, 
and  their  course,  moro  rapid ;  above  all.  if,  owing  to 
the  uncleared  elate  of  central  Europe,  and  the  greater 
abundance  of  wood  in  Italy  itself,  tbe  summer  heats 
set  in  later,  and  were  less  intense,  and  more  often  re- 
lieved by  violent  storms  of  rain,  there  is  every  reesor 
to  believe  that  the  Campagna  muat  have  bees  far 
healthier  than  at  present;  and  that  prec'sety  in  pro- 
portion to  the  clearing  and  cultivation  of  central  Eu- 
rope, to  the  foiling  of  tbe  woods  in  Italy  itself,  the 
consequent  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  rain,  the  shrink- 
ing of  the  streams,  and  tbe  disappearance  of  the  w»- 
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wi  from  the  surface,  has  been  the  increased  unhealthi- 
n«*s  of  the  country,  and  the  more  extended  range  of 
the  malaria.  (AmolV*  Hutory  of  Rome,  vol.  1,  p. 
301,  *eqq.) 

Italic  *,  I.  the  capiUl  of  the  Peligni  in  Italy.  ( Vid. 
Corfinium.) — II.  A  city  of  Spain,  north  of  Hispalia, 
and  aituata  on  the  western  side  of  the  river  Ba-tis, 

i Strabo,  J.41. — Oro*.,  6,  S3.)    It  was  founded  by  Pub- 
ioa  Seipio  in  the  second  Punic  war,  who  placed  here 
the  old  soldjeis  whom  age  had  incapacitated  from  the 


ce  of  military  service.  (Appian,  B.  Hup., 
c.  88.— Co*.,  B.  Civ.,  3,  20.)  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  and  is  supposed  to  correspond 
with  Sevilla  la  Vieja,  about  a  league  distant  from  the 
city  of  Seville.  (Surita,  ad  It.  Ant.,  p.  413,  432  — 
Ftorts,  E*p.  S.  F.,  12,  p.  227.—  Ukert,  Geogr.,  toI. 
%  P  371  ) 

ItaiIcus,  a  poet.    (Vid.  Silius  Italicus.) 
Italos,  a  fabled  monarch  of  early  Italy.  (Consult 
remarks  under  the  article  Italia,  page  693,  col.  1.) 

Ithaca,  a  celebrated  ialand  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  north- 
east of  Cepballenia.  It  lies  directly  south  of  Leuca- 
die,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  six  miles.  The  ex- 
tent of  this  celebrated  island,  as  given  by  ancient  au- 
thorities, does  not  correspond  with  modern  computa- 
tion. Dicawrchus  describes  it  as  narrow,  and  meas- 
uring eighty  stadia,  meaning  probably  in  length  {Grate. 
Stat ,  v.  51),  but  Strabo  (455)  affirms,  in  circumfer- 
ence, which  is  very  wide  of  the  truth,  since  it  is  not 
less  than  thirty  miles  in  circuit,  or,  according  to  Pliny 
(4,  12),  twenty-five.  Its  length  is  nearly  aeventeen 
miles,  but  its  breadth  not  more  than  four.  Ithaca  is 
well  known  as  the  native  island  of  Ulysses.  Eusta- 
thius  asserts  (ad  11.,  2,  632)  that  it  derived  its  name 
from  the  hero  Itbacus,  who  is  mentioned  by  Homer 
(Od.,  17,  207).  That  it  waa  throughout  rugged  and 
mountainous  wo  learn  from  more  than  one  passage  of 
the  Odyssey,  but  especially  from  the  fourth  book.  v. 
605,  *eqq — It  is  evident,  from  several  passages  of  the 
same  poem,  that  there  was  also  a  city  named  Ithaca, 
probably  the  capital  of  the  ialand,  and  the  residence  of 
Ulysses  (3, 80).  Its  ruins  are  generally  identified  with 
those  crowning  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  Aito.  (Dod- 
mU,  vol.  1,  p.  66.)  "The  Venetian  geographers," 
observes  Sir  William  Gell,  "  have  in  a  great  degree 
contributed  to  raise  doubts  concerning  the  identity  of 
the  modern  with  the  ancient  Ithaca,  by  giving  in  their 
charts  the  name  of  Vol  di  Compart  to  this  island. 
That  name,  however,  is  totally  unknown  in  the  coun- 
try, where  the  isle  is  invariably  called  Ithaca  by  the 
upper  ranks,  and  Tktaki  by  the  vulgar.  It  haa  been 
asserted  in  the  north  of  Europe,  that  Ithaca  is  too  in- 
considerable a  rock  to  have  produced  any  contingent  of 
sbipa  which  could  er.^ri*  its  king  to  so  much  consider- 
ation among  the  neighbouring  isles ;  yet  the  unrivalled 
excellence  of  its  port  has  in  modern  times  created  a 
fleet  of  50  vessels  of  all  denominations,  which  trade  to 
every  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  which  four 
might  be  selected  capable  of  transporting  the  whole 
army  of  Ulysses  to  the  shores  of  Asia."  The  same 
writer  makes  the  population  of  the  island  8000.  It  is 
said  to  contain  sixty-six  square  miles.  (GeW*  Geog- 
raphy and  Antiauitie*  of  Ithaca,  p.  30.) 

Ithaccsijk,  I.  three  islands  opposite  Vibo,  on  the 
coast  of  BruUium.  They  are  thought  to  answer  to 
the  modern  Brace*,  Praea,  and  TorrictUa.  (Buchoff 
and  MSUer,  Worterb.  dcr  Geogr  ,  a.  651.)— II.  Baia 
ia  called  by  Silius  Italicus  "*edc*  Ithacetia  Bait,"  be- 
cause founded  by  Baius,  the  pilot  of  Ulysses,  accord- 
ing to  the  poetic  legends  of  antiquity.  (St/.  Itol.,  8, 
539.— Compare  Lycophron,  Castand  ,  694. — Tzetze*, 
ad  lac.) 

It  none,  I.  a  town  of  Thessaly,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Metropolis.  It  is  conceived  by  some  modem  travel- 
lers to  have  been  situated  on  one  of  the  summits  now 
MCunied  by  the  singular  converts  of  Meteor*,  (Hol- 


land1* Travel*,  vol.  1,  349— PotiquevilL;,  vol.  3,  p. 
334 . )  Cramer,  however,  thinks  it  ought  to  be  looked 
for  to  the  north  of  the  Peneus,  near  At  dam  and  Pet' 
ehouri. — II.  A  fortress  of  Messenis,  on  a  mountain  ol 
the  same  name.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  long  and 
obstinate  defence  (ten  years)  which  the  Messenian* 
there  made  against  the  Spartans  in  their  last  revolt. 
The  mountain  was  said  to  have  derived  its  nsme  from 
Ilhome,  one  of  the  nymphs  that  nourished  Jupiter.  On 
the  summit  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter  hhomataa,  to 
whom  the  mountain  waa  especially  dedicated.  Strabo 
compares  the  Messenian  Acropolis  to  Acrocorinthus, 
being  situated,  like  that  citadel,  on  a  lofty  and  steep 
mountain,  enclosed  by  fortified  lines  which  connected  it 
with  the  town.  Hence  they  were  justly  deemed  the  two 
strongest  places  in  the  Peloponnesus.  When  Philip, 
the  son  of  Demetrius,  was  planning  the  conquest  ol 
the  peninsula  with  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  the  latter  ad- 
vised him  to  seize  first  the  horns  of  the  heifer,  which 
would  secure  to  him  possession  of  the  animal.  By 
these  enigmatical  expressions  he  designated  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  the  two  bulwarks  above  mentioned 
(Strab.,  361.  —  Polyh.,  7,  11.)  Scylax  says  Ituums 
was  eighty  stadia  from  the  sea.    (Pcripi,  p.  16.) 

ItIos  Portus,  a  bsrbour  of  Gaul,  whence  Cesar 
set  sail  for  Britain.  Cvsar  describes  it  no  farther  than 
by  saying,  that  from  it  there  was  the  most  convenient 
passage  to  Britain,  the  distance  being  about  30  miles. 
(B.  G.,  6,  2.)  Calait,  Boulogne,  and  Etaples  have 
each  their  respective  advocates  for  the  honour  of  being 
the  llius  Portus  of  antiquity.  The  weight  of  authority, 
however,  is  in  favour  of  Wittand  or  Vutan;  and  with 
this  opinion  D'Anville  coincides.  Caesar  landed  at 
Portus  Lemanis  or  Lymne,  a  little  below  Dover.  For 
a  long  time  this  was  the  principal  crossing-place.  Is 
a  later  age,  however,  the  preference  was  given  to  Ges- 
soriacum  or  Boulogne  in  Gaul,  and  Rutupie  or  Rich- 
borough  in  Britain.  Lemairc,  however,  is  in  favour  cl 
making  the  Itius  Portus  identical  with  Gessoriacurn. 
as  others  had  been  before  him.  (Ind.  Geogr.  ad  Ca*., 
B.  G.,  p.  291.) 

Itwjo,  iEstuarium,  now  Soltcay  Firth,  in  Scot 
land. 

Itur^ea,  a  country  of  Palestine,  so  called  from  Itui 
or  Jetur,  one  of  the  aonsof  Ishmael,  who  settled  in  it; 
but  whose  posterity  were  either  driven  out  or  subdued 
by  the  Amoritcs,  when  it  is  supposed  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bashan,  and  subsequently  of 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  east  of  Jordan  ;  but-  as  it 
was  situated  beyond  the  southern  border  of  Mouat 
Hermon,  called  the  Djtbel  Heith,  this  is  doubtful.  It 
lay  on  the  northeastern  side  of  the  land  of  Israel,  be- 
tween it  and  the  territory  of  Damascus  or  Syria ;  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  country  at  present 
known  by  the  name  of  Djedour,  on  the  east  of  the 
Djebel  Heith,  between  Damascus  and  the  Lake  of  Ti- 
berias. The  Itureans  being  subdued  by  Arislobulus, 
the  high-priest  and  governor  of  the  Jews,  B.C.  106, 
forced  by  him  to  embrace  the  Jewish  religion, 


and  were  at  the  same  time  incorporated  into  the  slate. 
Philip,  one  of  the  sons  of  Herod  the  Great,  was  te 
trarcn  or  governor  of  thia  country  when  John  the  Bap- 
tist commenced  his  ministry,  (rim.,  5,  23. — Jitcph.. 
Ant.  Jud.,  13,  19.  —  Epiphan.,  Hare*.,  19.—  LxJtt, 
3,1.) 

Itys,  son  of  Tereus,  king  of  Thrace,  by  Procne, 
daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of  Athens.  He  waa  killed 
by  his  mother  when  he  was  about  six  years  old,  and 
served  up  before  his  father.  He  was  changed,  accord- 
ing to  one  account,  into  a  pheasant,  his  mother  into  a 
swallow,  and  his  father  into  an  owl.  ( Kid.  Philomela 
—  Oeid,  Met.,  6,  620.— i4mor.,  2,  14,  29  —  Horat . 
Od.,  4,  12.) 

Job*,  I.  a  son  of  Hiempsal.  king  of  Numidia,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  about  50  B.C.  He  was  a  warm 
supporter  of  the  senatorial  party  and  Pompey,  being 
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moved,  it  is  said,  to  this  course  by  a  gross  insult  which, 

in  his  youth,  be  bad  received  from  Cmsar.  He  gained, 
B.C.  49,  a  great  victory  over  Curio,  Cesar's  lieoten- 
ant  in  Africa.  After  the  battle  of  Pbaraalia  and  the 
denth  of  Pompey,  he  continued  steady  to  his  cause; 
and  when  Cesar  invaded  Africa,  B.C.  48,  he  support- 
ed Scipio  and  Cato  with  all  his  power,  and  in  the  first 
instance  reduced  the  dictator  to  much  difficulty.  The 
battle  of  Tbapsus,  however,  turned  the  scale  in  Cae- 
sar's favour.  Juba  fled,  and,  finding  that  his  subjects 
would  not  receive  him,  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  de- 
spair, along  with  Petreius.  ( Vid.  Petreius.)  His  con- 
nexion with  Cato  has  suggested  the  underplot  of  Ad- 
dison's tragedy.  (Plut,  Vtt.  Pomp.— Id.,  Vtt.  Cat. 
— Hor ,  4,  12.  —  Sutton  ,  Vu.  Jul.,  35.  —  Lucatu,  4, 
690  —  Paterc,  2,  54.)— II.  The  second  of  the  name, 
was  son  of  the  preceding.  He  was  carried  to  Rome 
by  Cesar,  kindly  treated,  and  well  and  learnedly  ed- 
ucated. He  gained  the  friendship,  and  fought  in  tbe 
cause,  of  Augustus,  who  gave  him  the  kingdom  of 
Mauritania,  his  paternal  kingdom  of  Numidia  having 
been  erected  into  a  Roman  province.  Juba  cultivated 
diligently  the  arts  of  peace,  was  beloved  by  his  sub- 
eels,  and  bad  a  high  reputation  for  learning.  He 
wrote,  in  Greek,  of  Arabin,  with  observations  on  its 
natural  history  ;  of  Assyria ;  of  Rome  ;  of  painting 
and  painters;  of  theatres;  of  the  qualities  of  animals; 
on  the  source  of  the  Nile,  dec,  all  which  are  now  lost. 
Juba  married  Cleopatra,  the  dsughter  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt.  Strabo,  in  his  sixth  book, 
speaks  of  Juba  as  living,  and  in  his  seventeenth  and 
last  book  as  then  just  dead.  This  would  probably  fix 
his  death  about  A.D.  17.  (Clinton,  Fast.  Hellen., 
vol.  2,  p.  551,  in  notu  —Phot.,  Cod.,  161.— Atkentt- 
us,  8,  p.  343,  e.  —  Plut.,  Mot.,  p.  269,  c,  See  — 
Consult  the  dissertation  of  the  Abbe  Sevin,  Sur  la  Vie 
ct  Us  Outrages  de  Juba,  in  the  Mem.  de  VAcad.  des 
Inscr.,  dec.,  vol.  4,  p.  467,  seqq.) 

Juojka,  a  province  of  Palestine,  forming  the  southern 
division.  It  did  not  assume  the  name  of  Judasa  until 
after  the  return  of  tbe  Jews  from  the  Bnbylonian  cap- 
tvitv  ;  though  it  had  been  denominated,  long  before, 
he  kingdom  of  Judrna,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Israel. 
After  the  return,  the  tribe  of  Judah  settled  first  at  Je- 
rusalem; but  afterward,  spreading  gradually  over  tbe 
whole  country,  they  gave  it  tbe  name  of  Judaea.  Ju- 
da-a,  being  the  seat  of  religion  and  government,  claimed 
many  privileges.  It  was  not  lawful  to  intercalate  the 
year  out  of  Judas,  while  they  might  do  it  in  that  coun- 
try. Nor  was  the  sheaf  of  first-fruits  of  the  barley  to 
be  brought  from  any  other  district  than  Judasa,  and  as 
near  as  possible  to  Jerusalem.  The  extent  of  this  re- 
markable country  has  varied  at  different  times,  accord- 
ing to  tbe  nature  of  the  government  which  it  haa  en- 
loyed  or  been  compelled  to  acknowledge.  When  it 
was  first  occupied  by  the  Israelites,  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, properly  so  called,  was  confined  between  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  western  bank  of 
the  Jordan ;  the  breadth  at  no  part  exceeding  fifty 
niles,  while  the  length  hsrdly  amounted  to  three  times 
hat  space.  At  a  later  period,  the  arms  of  David  and 
of  bis  immediate  successor  carried  the  boundaries  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  Euphrates  and  Oro rites  on  the  one 
band,  and  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  remotest  con- 
fines of  Edom  and  Moab.  The  population,  as  might 
be  expectod,  has  undergone  a  similar  variation.  It  is 
true,  that  no  particular  in  ancient  history  is  liable  to  a 
better  founded  suspicion,  than  the  numerical  statcmenta 
which  respect  nations  and  armies ;  for  pride  and  fear 
have  in  their  turn  contributed  not  a  little  to  exsggcr 
ate  in  rival  countries  the  amount  of  persons  cspablc 
of  taking  a  share  in  the  field  of  battle.  Proceeding  on 
the  usual  grounds  of  calculation,  we  must  infer,  from 
'he  number  of  warriors  whom  Moses  conducted  through 
the  desert,  that  the  Hebrew  people,  when  they  erossrd 
•he  Jordan,  did  not  fall  short  of  tw 


from  tbe  facte  recorded  in  the  book  of 
may  conclude  with  greater  confidence  that  the  enrol 
meut  made  under  tbe  direction  of  Joab  musl  tave  re- 
turned a  gross  population  of  five  millions  snd  a  half. 
The  present  aspect  of  Palestine,  under  an  administra- 
tion where  everything  decays  and  nothing  is  ienes*«i, 
can  afford  no  just  criterion  of  the  accuracy  of  suet 
statements.  Hasty  observers  have  indecu  pronourxed, 
that  a  billy  country,  destitute  of  great  rivers,  could  not, 
even  under  the  most  skilful  management,  supply  food 
for  so  many  mouths  But  this  precipitate  conclusion 
has  been  vigorously  combated  by  the  moat  rompttrnt 
judges,  who  have  taken  pains  to  estimate  tbe  prod  act 
of  a  soil,  under  tbe  fertilising  influence  of  a  aun  which 
may  be  regarded  as  almost  tropical,  and  of  a  well- 
regulated  irrigation,  which  tbe  Syrians  knew  bow  to 
practise  with  the  greatest  success.  Canaan,  it  most 
be  admitted,  could  not  be  compared  to  Egypt  in  re- 
spect to  corn.  There  is  no  Nile  to  scstter  the  neat* 
of  an  inexhaustible  fecundity  over  its  valleys  and  plaioi 
Still  it  was  not  without  reason  that  Moses  describee* 
it  as  "  a  good  land,  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fount- 
ains, and  depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  lulls, 
a  land  of  wheat,  and  barley,  and  vines,  and  fig-trees, 
and  pomegranates ;  a  land  of  oil-olive  and  honey ;  a 
land  wherein  thou  shall  eat  bread  without  scarceness  ; 
thou  shah  not  lack  anything  in  it ;  a  land  whose 
stones  are  iron,  and  out  of  whose  hills  tbou  mayest  dig 
brass."  (Deuteron.,  8,  7,  *eqq.)  Tbe  reports  of  the 
Is  test  travellers  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  picture 
drawn  by  this  divine  legislator.  Near  Jericho  the 
wild  olives  continue  to  bear  berries  of  a  large  size, 
which  give  the  finest  oil.  In  places  subjected  to  irri- 
gation, the  same  field,  after  a  crop  of  wheat  in  May, 
produces  pulse  in  autumn.  Several  of  the  trees  are 
continually  bearing  flowers  snd  fruit  at  the  same  time, 
in  all  their  stages.  The  mulberry,  planted  in  stmgbt 
rows  in  the  open  field,  is  festooned  by  tbe  tendrils 
of  the  vine.  If  this  vegetation  seems  to  languish  of 
become  extinct  daring  the  extreme  heats— if  in  the 
mountains  it  is  at  all  seasons  detached  and  interrup- 
ted— such  exceptions  to  the  general  luxuriance  are  not 
to  be  ascribed  simply  to  the  general  character  of  all  hot 
climates,  but  also  to  the  state  of  barbarism  in  which 
the  grest  mass  of  the  present  population  is  immersed. 
Even  in  our  dsy,  some  remaius  are  to  be  found  of  the 
walls  which  the  ancient  cultivators  built  to  suptort  the 
soil  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains  ;  the  form  of 
the  cisterns  in  which  they  collected  the  rain-water, 
and  traces  of  the  canals  by  which  this  water  was  dis- 
tributed over  the  fields.  These  labours  necessarily 
created  a  prodigious  fertility  under  an  ardent  sue, 
where  a  little  moisture  waa  the  only  requisite  to  re- 
vive the  vegetable  world.  Tbe  accounts  given  by 
nstive  writers  respecting  the  productive  qualities  of 
Judea  are  not  in  any  degree  opposed  even  by  tbe 
present  aspect  of  the  country.  The  case  is  exactly 
the  same  with  some  islands  in  the  Archipelago;  a 
tract  from  which  a  hundred  individuate  can  hardly 
draw  a  scanty  subsistence,  formerly  mainUuud  thou- 
sands in  affluence.  Moses  might  justly  say  that  Co 
naan  abounded  in  milk  and  honey.  Tbe  flocks  of  tin 
Arabs  still  find  in  it  a  luxuriant  pasture,  while  lb* 
bees  deposite  in  the  boles  of  tbe  rocks  their  delkioua 
stores,  which  are  sometimes  seen  flowing  down  tbaa 
surface.  The  opinions  just  stated  in  regard  to  tho 
fertility  of  ancient  Palestine,  receive  an  ample  confir- 
mation from  the  Roman  historians,  to  whom,  as  a  port 
of  their  extensive  empire,  it  was  intimately  knowm. 
Tacitus  especislly  (/#•«/.,  6.  6),  in 
be  appears  to  have  formed  for  his  own  use, 
its  natural  qualities  with  the  utmost  precision, 
is  his  manner,  suggests  rather  than  specifies  a  cata- 
logue of  productions,  the  accuracy  of  which  is  verified 
by  the  latest  observations.    The  soil  is  rich,  and  last 


two  millions ,  while,  |  atmosphere  dry  ;  tbe  country  fields  sll  the  ft 
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wa:0  are  known  in  Italy,  besides  balm  and  dates. 

Bat  it  has  never  been  denied  that  there  is  a  remarka- 
ble difference  between  the  two  aides  of  the  ridge  which 
forma  the  central  chain  of  Judaea.  On  the  weatem 
security,  the  soil  rises  from  the  eea  towards  the  ele- 
vated ground  in  four  distinct  terraces,  which  are  cov- 
ered with  an  unfading  verdure.  The  shore  is  lined 
with  mastic-trees,  palms,  and  prickly  pears.  Higher 
up,  the  vines,  the  olives,  and  the  sycamores  amply  re- 
pay the  labour  of  the  cultivator  ;  natural  groves  arise, 
consisting  of  evergreen  oaks,  cypresses,  andraebnes, 
and  turpentines.  The  face  of  the  earth  is  embellished 
with  the  rosemary,  the  cytistu,  and  the  hyacinth.  In 
a  word,  the  vegetation  of  these  mountains  has  been 
compared  to  that  of  Crete.  European  visiters  have 
dined  under  the  shade  of  a  lemon-tree  as  large  as 
one  of  our  strongest  oaks,  and  have  Been  sycamores, 
the  foliage  of  which  was  sufficient  to  cover  thirty  per- 
sons, along  with  their  horses  and  camels.  On  the 
eastern  side,  however,  the  scanty  coating  of  mould 
yields  a  less  magnificent  crop.  I  torn  the  summit  of 
the  hills  a  desert  stretches  along  to  the  Lake  Asphal- 
tites,  presenting  nothing  but  stones  and  ashes,  and  a 
few  thorny  shrubs.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  en- 
large, and  assume  an  aspect  at  once  more  grand  and 
more  barren.  By  little  and  little,  the  scanty  vegeta- 
tion languishes  and  dies  ;  even  mosses  disappear,  and 
a  rod,  burning  hue  succeeds  to  the  whiteness  of  the 
rocks.  In  the  centre  of  this  amphitheatre  there  is  an 
arid  basin,  enclosed  on  all  sides  with  summits  scat- 
tered over  with  a  yellow-coloured  pebble,  and  afford- 
ing a  single  aperture  to  the  east,  through  which  the 
surface  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  distant  bills  of  Ara- 
bia present  themselves  to  the  eye.  In  the  midst  of 
this  country  of  stones,  encircled  by  a  wall,  we  perceive 
eitensive  ruins,  stunted  cypresses,  bushes  of  tho  aloe 
and  prickly  pear,  while  some  huts  of  the  meatiest  or- 
icr,  resembling  whitewashed  sepulchres,  are  spread 
•re;  to>  desolated  mass.  This  spot  is  Jerusalem. 
SWtw,  Observations,  &c.,p.  140. — Hasttlquist,  Trav- 
is, p.  66. — Shuitze's  Tratelt,  vd.  2,  p.  86.y — This 
melancholy  delineation,  which  was  suggested  by  the 
state  of  the  Jewish  metropolis  in  the  third  century,  is 
not  quite  inapplicable  at  the  present  hour.  The  scen- 
ery if  external  nature  is  the  same,  and  the  general  as- 
pect of  the  venerable  city  is  very  little  changed.  But 
as  beauty  is  strictly  a  relative  term,  and  is  everywhere 
greatly  affected  by  association,  we  must  not  be  sur- 
prised when  we  read  in  the  works  of  Eastern  authors 
the  high  encomiums  which  arc  lavished  upon  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  holy  capital.  Abulfeda,  for  example, 
maintains,  not  only  that  Palestine  is  the  most  fertile 
part  of  Syria,  but  also  that  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Jeru- 
salem is  ono  of  the  moat  fertile  districts  of  Paleatine. 
In  bis  eye,  the  vines,  tbe  fig-trees,  and  the  olive- 
proves,  with  which  the  limestone  cliffs  of  Juda>a  were 
ooce  covered,  identified  themselves  with  the  richest 
returns  of  agricultural  wealth,  and  more  than  com- 
pensated for  tho  absence  of  those  spreading  fields, 
waving  with  corn,  which  are  necessary  to  convey  to 
the  mind  of  a  European  the  ideaa  of  fruitfulness,  com- 
fort, and  abundance. — Following  the  enlightened  nar- 
rative of  Malte-Brun,  the  reader  will  find  that  south- 
ward of  Damascus,  tbe  point  where  the  modern  Pal- 
estine may  be  said  to  begin,  are  the  countries  called 
ay  the  Romans  Auranitis  and  Gaulonitis,  consisting 
of  one  extensive  and  noble  plain,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Hermon  or  Djibel-ol-Sheik,  on  the  southwest  by 
Djibel-Edjlan.  and  on  the  east  by  Haouran.  In  all 
these  countries  there  is  not  a  single  stream  which  re- 
tain* its  water  in  summer.  The  most  of  the  villages 
hare  their  pood  or  reservoir,  which  they  fill  from  one 
of  the  wadi  or  brooks  during  tbe  rainy  season.  Of 
all  these  districts,  Haouran  is  the  most  celebrated  for 
the  culture  of  whoat.  Nothing  ean  exceed  in  gran- 
d»v  the  eitensive  undulations  of  their  fields,  moving 
4T 


I  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean  in  the  wind.  Bo  thin  or 
|  Balanea,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  nothing  except 
calcareous  mountains,  where  there  are  vast  caverns, 
in  which  the  Arabian  shepherds  live  like  the  ancient 
Troglodytes.  Here  a  modern  traveller,  Dr.  Seetxen, 
discovered,  in  the  year  1816,  the  magnificent  ruin*  of 
Gerasa,  now  called  Djerash,  where  three  temples,  two 
superb  amphitheatres  of  marble,  and  hundreds  of  col- 
umns still  remain,  among  other  monuments  of  Roman 
power.  But  by  far  tbe  finest  thing  that  he  saw  was 
a  long  street,  bordered  on  each  side  with  a  splendid 
colonnade  of  Corinthian  architecture,  and  terminating 
in  an  open  space  of  a  semicircular  form,  surrounded 
with  sixty  Ionic  pillars.  In  the  same  neighbourhood, 
the  ancient  Gilead  is  distinguished  by  a  forest  of 
stately  oaks,  which  supply  wealth  and  employment  to 
tbe  inhabitants.  Penea  presents  on  its  numerous  ter 
races  a  mixture  of  vines,  olives,  and  pomegranates. 
Karak-Moab,  the  capital  of  a  district  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  primitive  Moabites,  still  meets  the  eye,  but 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  another  town  of  a  similar 
name  in  the  Stony  Arabia.  (Seetxen — Annates  dtt 
Voyages,  vol.  1,  p.  398 — Correspondence  de  M.  Zach. 
p.  425.) — The  countries  now  described  lie  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  river  Jordan.  But  the  same  stream,  in 
the  upper  part  of  its  course,  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween Gaulonitis  and  tbe  fertile  Galilee,  which  is  iden- 
tical with  tbe  modern  district  of  Szaffad.  This  town, 
which  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  ita  situation 
amid  groves  of  myrtle,  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Bethulia,  which  was  besieged  by  Holofemes.  Taba- 
ria,  an  insignificant  place,  occupies  the  site  of  Tibe- 
rias, which  gave  its  name  to  the  lake  more  generally 
known  by  that  of  Genessretb,  or  the  Sea  of  Galilee ; 
but  industry  has  now  deserted  its  borders,  and  the 
fisherman  with  his  skiff  and  his  nets  no  kmger  ani- 
mates the  surface  of  its  waters.  Nazareth  still  re- 
tains some  portion  of  its  former  consequence.  Six 
miles  farther  south  stands  the  hill  of  Thabor,  some- 
times denominated  Itabyrius,  presenting  a  pyramia 
of  verdure  crowned  with  olives  and  sycamores.  From 
the  top  of  this  mountain,  the  reputed  scene  of  the 
transfiguration,  we  look  down  on  tbe  river  Jordan, 
the  Lake  of  Genesareth,  and  the  Mediterranean  Set. 
(Maundrell,  p.  60.) — Galilee,  says  Chateaubriand 
(/ftn.,  2,  132),  would  be  a  paradise  wore  it  inhabit- 
ed by  an  industrious  people  under  sn  enlightened  gov- 
ernment. Vine-stocks  are  to  be  seen  here  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  forming,  by  their  twining  branch- 
es, vast  arches  and  extensive  ceilings  of  verdure.  A 
cluster  of  grapes,  two  or  three  feet  in  length,  will  give 
an  abundant  supper  to  a  whole  family.  Tho  plains 
of  Esdraclon  are  occupied  by  Arab  tribes,  around 
whose  brown  tents  the  sheep  and  lambs  gambol  to  the 
sound  of  the  reed,  which  at  nightfall  calls  them  home 
— Proceeding  from  Galiloe  towards  the  metropolis,  we 
enter  the  land  of  Samaria,  comprehending  tho  modern 
districts  of  Areta  and  Nablous.  In  tbe  former  we  find 
the  remains  of  Cesarea ,  and  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Jean 
d'Acre  stands  the  town  of  Caypha,  where  there  is  a 
good  anchorage  for  ships.  On  the  southwest  of  this 
gulf  extends  a  chain  of  mountaina,  which  torminates 
in  the  promontory  of  Carmel,  a  name  famous  in  tbe 
annals  of  our  religion.  There  Elijah  proved  by  mira- 
cles the  divinity  of  bis  mission ;  and  there,  in  tbe 
middle  ages  of  the  churcv  raided  thousands  of  Chris- 
tian devotees,  who  sought  a  refuge  for  their  piety  in 
the  caves  of  the  rocks.  Then  tbe  mountain  was 
wholly  covered  with  chapels  and  gardens,  whereas  at 
the  present  day  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  scattered 
rains  amid  forests  of  osk  and  olives,  the  bright  ver- 
dure being  only  relieved  by  the  whiteness  of  the  cal- 
careous cliflfs  over  which  they  are  suspended.  The 
heights  of  Carmel,  it  has  been  frequently  remaiked, 
enjoy  a  pure  and  enlivening  atmosphere,  while  the 
lower  grounds  of  Samaria  and  Gtlilee  are  obscured 
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|y  tee  dei,se«t  fogs — The  Shechem  of  the  Scriptures, 
successively  known  by  the  names  of  Neapolis  and  Nab- 
lout,  still  contains  a  considerable  population,  although 
•s  dwellings  arc  mean  and  its  inhabitants  poor.  The 
toins  of  Samaria  itself  are  now  covered  with  orchards  ; 
and  the  people  of  the  district,  who  have  forgotten  their 
native  dialect,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  their  angry  disputes 
with  the-  Jews,  continue  to  worship  the  Deity  on  the 
verdant  slopes  of  Gerizim. — Palestine,  agreeably  to 
.he  modern  acceptation  of  the  term,  embraces  the 
country  of  the  ancient  Philistines,  the  most  formida- 
ble enemies  of  the  Hebrew  tribes  prior  to  the  reign 
of  David.    Besides  Gaza,  the  chief  town,  we  recog- 
nise tl  e  celebrated  port  of  Jaffa  or  Yaffa,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Joppa  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings. 
Repeatedly  fortified  and  dismantled,  this  famous  har- 
bour has  presented  such  a  variety  of  appearances,  that 
the  description  given  of  it  in  one  age  has  hardly  ever 
been  found  to  apply  to  its  condition  in  the  very  next. 
Bethlehem,  where  the  divine  Messias  was  born,  is  a 
large  village  inhabited  promiscuously  by  Christians  and 
Mussulmans,  who  agree  in  nothing  but  their  detestation 
of  tho  tyranny  by  which  thoy  are  both  unmercifully 
oppressed.    The  locality  of  the  sacred  manger  is  oc- 
cupied by  an  elegant  church,  ornamented  by  the  pious 
offerings  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe.    It  is  not  our 
intention  to  enter  into  a  more  minute  discussion  of 
those  old  traditions,  by  which  the  particular  places 
rendered  sacred  by  the  Redeemer's  presence  are  still 
marked  out  for  the  veneration  of  tho  faithful.  They 
present  much  vagueness,  mingled  with  no  small  por- 
tion of  unquestionable  truth.    At  all  events,  we  must 
not  regard  them  in  the  same  light  in  which  we  are 
compelled  to  view  the  story  that  claims  for  Hebron 
the  possession  of  Abraham's  tomb,  and  attracts  on  this 
account  the  veneration  both  of  Nazarcncs  and  Mos- 
lems.— To  the  northeast  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  large  and 
fertile  valley  called  El-Gaur,  and  watered  by  the  Jor- 
dan, we  find  tl  *  village  of  Ritha,  near  the  ancient  Jeri- 
tho,  denominated  by  Moses  the  City  of  Palms.  This 
j  a  name,  to  which  it  is  still  entitled  ;  but  the  groves 
of  opobalsamum,  or  balm  of  Mecca,  have  long  disap- 
ocared  ;  nor  is  the  neighbourhood  any  longer  adorned 
with  those  singular  flowers  known  among  the  Crusa- 
ders by  the  famdiar  appellation  of  Jericho  roses.  A 
Lttle  farther  south  two  rough  and  barren  chains  of 
hills  encompass  with  their  dark  steeps  a  long  bssin 
formed  in  a  clay  soil  mixed  with  bitumen  and  rock- 
salt.    The  water  contained  in  this  hollow  .s  impreg- 
nated with  a  solution  of  different  saline  substances, 
having  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda  for  their  base,  par- 
tially neutralized  with  muriatic  and  sulphuric  acid. 
Tho  salt  which  it  yields  by  evaporation  is  about  one 
fourth  of  its  weight.    The  bituminous  matter  rises 
from  time  to  time  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  floats 
on  the  surface,  and  is  thrown  out  on  the  shores,  where 
it  is  gathered   for  various  purposes.    ( Vid.  Marc 
Morluum  ) — This  brief  outline  of  the  geographical 
limits  and  physical  character  of  the  Holy  Land  must 
suffice  here. '  Details  much  more  ample  are  to  be 
found  in  numerous  works,  whose  authors,  fascinated 
by  the  interesting  recollections  which  almoat  every 
object  in  Palestine  is  fitted  to  suggest,  have  endeav- 
oured to  transfer  to  the  minds  of  their  readers  the 
profound  impressions  which  they  themselves  experi- 
enced from  a  personal  review  of  ancient  scenes  and 
monuments.    But  we  purposely  refrain  from  the  mi- 
nute description  to  which  the  subject  so  naturally  in- 
vites us,  because,  by  pursuing  such  a  courae  as  this, 
we  would  be  unavoidably  led  into  a  train  of  local  par- 
tic  ularities,  while  setting  forth  the  actual  condition  of 
the  country  and  cf  its  venerable  remains.  However, 
wc  supply,  in  the  following  table,  the  means  of  com- 
paring the  division  or  distribution  of  Canaan  among 
the  twelve  tr  bes,  with  that  which  was  afterward  adopt- 
er! bv  tho  Romans. 
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Philistines 


Moabites,  { 

Ammonites,  ( 
Gilead,  1 

Kingdom  of  S 
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Tribe  of  Aaher  (itn 
Libanus)  j 
Naphtali    (northweat  VUpDer  Gables 
of  the  Lake  of  Ge-  J 
nesarelbj  ' 

Zcbulun  (west  of  that  A 
lake) 

Issachar   (Valley  of  V  Lower  Galilei 
Esdraelon,  Mount  [ 
Tabor)  J 

Half  tribe  of  Manas-' 
eeh  (Dora and  Oes- 
area) 

Ephraira  (Shechem, 
Samaria) 

Benjamin    (Jericho, , 

Jerusalem) 
Judah  (Hebron,  Ju- 

dia  proper) 
Simeon  (southwest 
of   Judah)  Dan 
(Joppa) 

Reuben     (Hoshben,  \ 

Persea) 
Gad  (Dectpolis,  Ara- 

monitis)  ^  Penes. 

Half  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh  (Gsulonitis, 
Batanca) 

Tn  a  pastoral  country,  such  ss  that  beyond  the  nrer 
Jordan  especially,  where  the  desert  in  most  parts  bor- 
dered upon  the  cultivated  soil,  the  limits  of  the  sev- 
eral possessions  could  not  at  all  timea  be  disused* 
marked.  It  is  well  known,  besides,  that  the  native  m 
habitants  were  never  entirely  expelled  by  the  victo- 
rious Hebrews,  but  that  they  retained,  in  some  in- 
stances by  force,  and  in  others  by  treaty,  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  land  within  the  borders  of  all  the  tribes : 
a  fact  which  is  connected  with  many  of  the  detec- 
tions and  troubles  into  which  the  Israelites  subsequent- 
ly fell    {RuiseW*  Palestine,  p.  86,  ) 

Juourtha,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Manasubal,  by 
a  concubine,  and  grandson  of  Mssinissa.   He  was 
brought  up  under  the  care  of  his  uncle  Micipsa,  king 
of  Numidis,  who  educated  him  along  with  his  two  sons 
As,  however,  Jugurtha  was  of  an  ambitious  and  aspi- 
ring disposition,  Micipsa  sent  him,  when  grown  op, 
with  a  body  of  troops,  to  join  Scipio  iEmilianus  in  ha 
war  against  Numantia  in  Spain,  hoping  to  lose,  by  the 
chances  of  war,  a  youth  who  might  otherwise,  at  sorc« 
subsequent  period,  threaten  the  tranquillity  of  bis  chil- 
dren.   His  hopes,  however,  were  frustrated.  Jugurtha 
so  distinguished  himself  as  to  become  a  great  favour- 
ite with  Scipio,  who,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  sent 
him  back  to  Africa  with  strong  recommends  lions  to 
Micipsa.    Micipsa  then  adopted  him,  and  declared  him 
joint  heir  with  his  own  two  sonsAdherbal  and  Hicmp- 
sal.    After  Micipsa's  death  (B.C.  118),  Jugurtha.  as- 
piring to  the  undivided  possession  of  the  kingdom, 
effected  the  murder  of  Hiempsal,  and  obliged  Adher- 
bal  to  escape  to  Rome,  where  he  appealed  to  the  sett- 
ate.    Jugurtha,  however,  found  means  to  bribe  many 
of  the  senators,  and  a  commission  was  sent  to  Af- 
rica, in  order  to  divide  Numidia  between  the  two 
princes.    The  commission  gave  the  beet  portion  to 
Jugurtha,  who,  not  long  after  their  departure,  invaded 
the  territory  of  his  cousin,  defeated  him,  besieged  h;rr> 
in  Cirta,  snd,  having  obliged  him  to  surrender,  put 
him  to  a  cruel  death;  and  this  almost  under  the  eves 
of  Scaurus  and  others,  whom  the  Roman  senate  had 
sent  as  umpires  between  the  two  rivals  (B.C.  1 13). 
This  news  caused  great  irritation  at  Rome,  aoo  was 
was  declared  against  JugurtLa. 
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aonever,  he  obtained  from  the  consul  C'alpumius, 
under  the  roost  favourable  conditions,  the  quiet  pos- 
session of  the  usurped  kingdom.  But  this  treaty  wss 
•KK  ratified  at  Rome ;  Calpumius  was  recalled,  and 
the  new  consul  Posthumius  Albinus  was  appointed  to 
the  command  in  Africa.  Meanwhile  Jugurtha,  being 
summoned,  appeared  at  Rome ;  but  as  he  then  suc- 
ceeded in  bribing  several  of  the  senators,  and  also 
,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  no  judgment  was  giv 


en.   Imboldened  by  this  success,  he  thereupon  caus- 
ed Massiva,  son  of  his  uncle  Gulussa,  whom  he  sus- 
pected of  aiming  at  the  kingdom,  to  be  assassinated 
in  the  Roman  capital.    The  crime  was  fixed  upon 
him ;  bot  as  he  was  under  the  public  guarantee,  the 
senate,  instead  of  bringing  him  to  trial,  ordered  him 
to  leave  Rome  immediately.    It  was  while  departing 
from  the  city  on  this  occasion  that  be  is  said  to  have 
uttered  those  memorable  words  against  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  Roman  capital  which  are  recorded  in  the 
pagei  of  Sill  as  t :  "Ak,  venal  city,  and  destined  quick- 
ly to  perish,  if  it  could  but  find  a  purchaser  /"  Poa- 
thumios  was  now  aent  to  his  province  in  Africa,  to 
prosecote  the  war ;  but  he  soon  returned  to  Rome 
without  having  effected  anything,  leaving  the  army 
under  the  command  of  his  brother  Aulus  Posthumius, 
who  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  in  his  camp  by, 
Jogurths,  to  whom  be  surrendered ;  and  his  troops, 
having  passed  under  the  yoke,  evacuated  Numidia. 
The  new  consul  Mctellus,  arriving  soon  after  with 
fresh  troops,  carried  on  the  war  with  great  vigour, 
and,  being  himself  above  temptation,  reduced  Jugur- 
tha to  the  last  extremity.    Cams  Marius  was  serving 
as  lieutenant  to  Metellus,  and  in  the  year  B.C.  107, 
supplanted  him  in  the  command.    Jugurtha,  mean- 
time, having  allied  himself  with  Bocchus,  king  of 
Mauritania,  gave  full  employment  to  the  Romans. 
Manus  took  the  townofCapsa,  and  in  a  hard-contest- 
ed battle  defeated  the  two  kings.    Bocchus  now  made 
offers  of  peace,  and  Marius  sent  to  him  his  quaestor 
Sylla,  who,  after  much  negotiation,  induced  the  Mau- 
ritanian  king  to  give  up  Jugurtha  into  the  bands  of 
ihe  Rotnans,  as  the  price  of  his  own  peace  and  secu- 
rity.  Jugurtha  followed  in  chains  with  his  two  sons, 
the  triumph  of  Marius,  after  which  he  was  thrown  into 
a  subterraneous  dungeon,  where  he  was  starved  to 
,  or,  according  to  others,  was  strangled.  His 
were  sent  to  Venusia,  where  they  lived  in  ob- 
scunty.   The  war  against  Jugurtha  lasted  five  years ; 
it  ended  B.C.  106,  and  has  been  immortalized  by  the 
pen  of  Sallust.    (Sail.,  Bell.  Jug.—Plut,  Vit.  Mat.) 
"  It  is  said*  observes  Plutarch,  "  that  when  Jugurtha 
was  led  before  the  car  of  the  conqueror,  he  lost  his 
senses.   After  the  triumph  he  was  thrown  into  prison, 
where,  in  their  haste  to  strip  him,  some  tore  his  robe 
off  bis  back,  and  others,  catching  eagerly  at  his  pen- 
dants, pulled  off  the  tips  of  his  ears  along  with  tbem. 
When  he  was  thrust  down  nsked  into  the  dungeon,  all 
confused,  be  said,  with  a  frantic  smile,  'Heavens!  bow 
sold  is  this  bath  of  yours  !'   There,  having  struggled 
far  six  days  with  extreme  hunger,  and  to  the  last  hour 
labouring  for  the  preservation  of  life,  he  came  to  such 
»n  end  as  bis  crimes  deserved."    (Pint.,  Vit.  Mar.) 

Jotl*  Lex,  I.  Agraria,  proposed  by  Julius  Caesar 
m  his  first  consulship,  A.U.C.  694.  Its  object  was  to 
distribute  the  lands  of  Csmpania  and  Stella  to  20,000 
poor  citizens,  who  had  three  children  or  more.  (Cic., 
£*  «i  Att.,  2,  16  —  Veil.  Paterc.,  2,  44.)— II.  An- 
other by  the  same,  entitled  de  Publieanis,  about  re- 
mitting to  the  farmers-general  a  third  part  of  what 
they  had  stipulated  to  pay.  (Cic,  pro  Plane.,  16. — 
Suet.,  ViLJul.,  20  )— III.  Another  by  the  same,  for 
(be  ratification  of  all  Pompey'a  acts  in  Asia.  (Suet., 
I.  t.) — -IV.  Another  by  the  same,  de  Provinciis  ordi- 
nandi*. Thu  was  an  improvement  on  the  Cornelian 
law  about  the  provinces,  and  ordained  that  those  who 
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above  one  year,  and  those  who  had  been  cor.iJis  n« 
above  two  years.  It  also  ordained  that  Achaia,  Tbes- 
salv,  Athens,  and,  in  (act,  all  Greece,  should  be  free, 
and  should  use  their  own  laws.  (Cic,  Phil.,  1,  8.— 
Id.  in  Pis  ,  16  —  Dio  Cass.,  43,  25  )— V.  Another 
by  the  same,  de  Judicious,  ordering  the  Judices  to  bo 
chosen  from  the  senators  and  equitea,  and  not  from 
the  tribuni  cerarii.  (Sueton.,  Vit.  Jul.,  41. — Ctc, 
Phil.,  1,  9.) — VI.  Another  by  the  same,  de  Rep. 
etundis,  very  severe  against  extortion.  It  is  said 
to  have  contained  above  100  heads.  (Cic.,  Ep.  ad 
Fam.,B,7.—Suet.,  Vit  .Jul,  43.)— VII.  Another  by 
the  same,  de  liberis  proscriptorum,  that  the  children 
of  those  proscribed  by  Sylla  should  be  admitted  to 
enjoy  preferments.  (Sueton.,  Vit.  Jut.,  41.)— VIII. 
Another  by  the  same.  This  was  a  sumptuary  law. 
It  allowed  an  expenditure  of  200  sesterces  on  the  dies 
pro/esti,  300  on  the  Calends,  nones,  ides,  and  some 
other  festivals ;  1000  at  marriage  feasts,  and  similar 
extraordinary  entertainments.  Gellius  ascribes  this 
law  to  Augustus,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  enacted  in 
succession  by  both  Caesar  and  him.  By  an  edict  of 
Augustus  or  Tiberius,  the  allowance  for  an  entertain- 
ment was  raised,  in  proportion  to  its  solemnity,  from 
300  to  2000  sesterces.  (Aulus  Gellius,  2,  24  —  Dio 
Cass.,  64,  2.)— IX.  Another  by  Augustus,  concerning 
marriage,  entitled  de  Maritandis  Ordmibns.  (Via\ 
Papia-Poppea  Lex.) — X.  Another  by  the  aame,  it 
adultcriis,  punishing  adultery. — XI.  Another,  de  tu- 
toribus,  by  the  same.  It  enacted  that  guardians 
should  be  appointed  for  orphans  in  the  provinces,  as  ct 
Rome,  by  the  Alilian  Law.    (Just.,  Inst.  Atil.  Tut.) 

JulIa,  I.  a  daughter  of  Julius  Cassar  by  Cornelia, 
celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  the  virtues  of  her  char- 
acter. She  had  been  affianced  to  Servilius  Ca?pio, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  being  given  to  him  in  mar« 
riage,  when  her  father  bestowed  her  upon  Pompey. 
(Piut  ,  Vit.  Pomp.,  M—Appian,  Bel.  Civ.,  1,  14.) 
Julia  possessed  great  influence  both  over  her  father  and 
husband,  and,  as  long  as  she  lived,  prevented  any  out* 
break  between  them.  Her  sudden  death,  however  in 
childbed,  severed  the  tie  that  bad  in  some  degree 
bound  Pompey  to  bis  father-in-law,  and  no  nrivat* 
considerations  any  longer  existed  to  allay  tho  jealousiei 
and  animosities  which  political  disputes  might  enkin- 
ble  between  them.  The  amiable  character  of  Julia, 
and  her  conatant  affection  for  her  husband,  gained  for 
her  the  general  regard  of  the  people ;  and  this  they 
testified  by  insisting  on  celebrating  her  funeral  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  a  compliment  scarcely  ever  paid  tc 
any  woman  before.  It  is  said  that  Pompey  had  at 
ways  loved  her  tenderly,  and  the  purity  and  happiness 
of  bis  domestic  life  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  points 
in  his  character.  (Sueton.,  Vit.  Jul.,  21. — Id.  ib., 
26.— Id.  ib.,  84.)— II.  The  sister  of  Julius  Cwsar. 
She  married  M.  Attius  Balbus,  and  became  by  him 
the  mother  of  Octavia  Minor  and  Augustus.  (Sue- 
ton., Vit.  Jul.,  74.— Id.,  Vit.  Aug.,  I— Id.  ib.,  8.) 
—III.  Tho  aunt  of  Julius  Cssar.  At  her  decease, 
her  nephew  pronounced  an  eulogy  over  her  remains 
from  tne  rostra.  (Sueton.,  Vit.  Jul.,  6.) — IV.  The 
daughter  of  Augustus  by  his  first  wife  Scribonia.  Aa 
he  had  no  children  by  Livia,  whom  he  bad  subsequent- 
ly espoused,  Julia  remained  sole  heiress  of  tba  emper 
or,  and  the  choice  of  her  husband  became  a  matter  of 
great  importance.  She  was  first  married  to  h^r  cousin 
Claudius  Marcellns,  the  nephew  of  Augustus  by  his 
sister  Octavia  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  1, 3. — Sueton.,  Vit.  Aug., 
63),  and  the  individual  celebrated  by  Virgil  in  those 
famous  lines  of  the  sixth  Mneid,  for  which  Octsvia  eo 
largely  rewarded  him.  But  Marcellus  dying  younj 
and  without  children,  Augustus  selected  for  the  second 
husband  of  his  daughter  his  oldest  friend  and  most 
useful  adherent,  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa.  This  mar- 
riage seemed  to  answer  all  the  wishes  of  Augustus,  kn 
Julia  became  the  mother  of  five  children,  Caius,  Ltv- 
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tut,  Julia,  A grippirs,  and  Agri  ppa  Postumus.  Agrip- 
padied  A.UC.  741,  and  Julia  was  married,  for  the  third 
time,  to  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  the  son  of  Livia,  and 
afterward  emperor.  Tiberius  subsequently,  for  whatev- 
er reasons,  thought  proper  to  withdraw  from  Homo  to 
the  island  of  Rhodes,  where  he  lived  in  the  greatest 
retirement.  During  his  absence,  his  wife  Julia  was 
guilty  of  such  gross  infidelities  towards  him,  that  Au- 
gustus himself  divorced  her  in  the  name  of  his  son-in- 
law,  and  banished  her  to  the  island  of  Pandataria,  off 
the  Campanian  coast,  where  she  was  closely  confined 
for  some  time,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  rigour; 
nor  would  Augustus  ever  forgive  her,  or  receive  her 
again  into  his  presence,  although  he  afterward  removed 
her  from  Pandataria  to  Rhegium,  and  somewhat  soft- 
ened the  severity  of  her  treatment.  When  her  hus- 
band Tiberius  ascended  the  throne,  she  was  again  ae- 
vcrely  dealt  with,  and  finally  died  of  ill-treatment  and 
starvation  (vn-o  naxovxiac  itai  "kifiov. — Zonaras,  p. 
548.— Sueton.,  Vit.  Aug.,  63.— id.,  Vit.  Aug.,  65.— 
Id.,  Vit.  Tib.,  7.— Id.  tb.,  60  — Tacit.,  Ann.,  1,  53.) 
— V.  The  grand-daughter  of  Augustus,  and  daughter 
of  Agnppa  and  Julia  (IV).  She  was  married  to  L. 
Paulus,  but,  imitating  the  licentious  conduct  of  her 
mother,  she  was  banished  by  Augustus  for  her  adul- 
terous practices  to  the  island  of  Trcmitus,  off  the 
:oast  of  Apulis,  where  she  continued  to  live  for  the 
space  of  20  years,  and  where  at  last  she  terminated 
her  existence.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  4,  71.) — VI.  A  daugh- 
ter of  Drusus  Caesar,  the  son  of  Tiberius,  by  Livia  or 
Livilla,  the  daughter  of  Nero  Claudius  Drusus.  She 
was  married  first  to  Nero  Cesar,  son  of  Germanicus 
and  Agrippina,  and  afterward  to  Rubelliua  Blandus. 
She  was  cut  off  by  the  intrigues  of  Messalina,  A.U.C. 
7*6.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  3,  29  —  Id.  ib.,  6,  27  —  Id.  tb., 
14,  19.)— VII.  Daughter  of  Caligula  and  Milonia  Cav 
v  nia.  Her  frantic  father  carried  ber  to  the  temples 
o*  all  the  goddesses,  and  dedicated  her  to  Minerva, 
as  to  the  patroness  of  her  education.  She  discovered 
in  her  infancy  strong  indications  of  the  cruelty  that 
branded  both  ber  parents.  She  suffered  death  with 
ber  mother  after  the  assassination  of  Caligula.  (Sue- 
ton.,  Vtt.  Calig.,  25.— Id.  ib.,  59.)— VIII.  A  Syrian 
female,  daughter  of  Bassianua,  priest  of  the  Sun. 
She  became  the  wife  of  Severus  before  his  advance- 
ment to  the  throne,  and  after  the  death  of  his  first 
consort.  The  superstitious  Roman  was  determined, 
it  seems,  in  bis  choice,  by  hearing  that  Julia  had  been 
born  with  a  royal  nativity ;  in  other  words,  that  she 
was  destined  to  be  the  wife  of  a  sovereign  prince. 
(Spartian.,  Vit.  Sev.,  3,  seqq)  Her  full  name  waa 
Julia  Domna  (Salmas.,  ad  Spart.,  Vit.  Sev.,  20),  the 
latter  part  of  it  not  being  contracted,  as  some  sup- 
pose, from  Domir.t,  but  being  the  actual  surname  of 
a  family.  (Tristan,  Comment.  Hist.,  vol.  2,  p.  119, 
seqq — Menag.,  Anuen.  Jur.,  c.  25  )  Julia  is  said 
to  nave  been  a  female  of  cultivated  mind  and  con- 
siderable literary  attainments.  She  applied  herself 
also  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  employed  a  large 
portion  of  her  time  in  listening  to,  and  taking  part  in, 
the  disputations  of  philosophers  and  sophists.  Hence 
Philostralua  calls  her  q^ikooofoc  'lovXta.  (Vit.  Soph- 
ist.— Pkilisc.—Op.,  erf.  MoreU,  p.  617.)  She  dis- 
graced herself,  however,  by  her  adulterous  practices, 
and  is  even  said  to  have  conspired  on  one  occasion 
against  the  life  of  ber  own  husband.  (Spart.,  Vit. 
See.,  18.)  Julia  became  by  Severua  the  mother 
of  Caracalla  and  Geta,  the  Utter  of  whom  was  slain 
in  her  arms  by  the  order*  of  his  brother,  in  which 
struggle  she  herself  was  wounded.  To  increase,  if 
possible,  the  anguish  she  mast  naturally  have  felt  on 
this  occasion,  the  brutal  Caracalla  ordered  ber  to  sup- 
press every  token  of  grief.  (Spart.,  Vit.  Ge' ,  5.) 
After  the  death  of  Caracalla  and  the  secession  of 
Maciinus,  she  put  an  end  to  her  existence  by  starva- 
tion, hei  death  being  hastened  by  a  cancer  on  the 


bosom,  which  she  had  purposely  irritated  b>  a  olo* 
(Dio  Cass.,  78,  23.)    On  the  nature  of  her  death,  as 
well  aa  on  the  question  of  her  incestuous  union  with 
Caracalla,  consult  the  remarks  of  Bayle,  Hist.  Diet. 
vol.  6,  p.  448,  seqq.,  in  notis. 

Julunus,  FlavIos  ClaodTcs,  son  of  Julius  Con 
stantius,  brother  of  Constantino  the  Great,  was  born 
A.D.  331.    After  Constantino's  death,  the  soldiers 
massacred  the  brothers,  nephews,  and  other  relatives 
of  that  prince,  in  order  that  the  empire  should  pass 
undisputed  to  his  sons.    (Vtd.  Constactius.)  Two 
only  escaped  from  this  butchery,  Julian,  then  >u  years 
old,  and  his  half-brother  Gallus,  then  thirteen  years  of 
age.    Marcus,  bishop  of  Arelhusa,  is  said  to  have 
concealed  them  in  a  church.    After  a  time,  Constan- 
tiua  exiled  Gallus  into  Ionia,  and  intrusted  Julian  to 
the  care  of  Eusebins,  bishop  of  Nicomedia.  Julias 
was  instructed  in  Greek  literature  by  Mardonhis,  a 
learned  eunuch,  who  had  been  teacher  to  hia  mother 
Basilina.    At  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  be  was 
sent  to  join  his  brother  Gallus  at  Macellum,  a  castle 
in  Cappadocia,  where  they  were  treated  as  princes, 
but  closely  watched.    The  youths  were  taught  the 
Scriptures,  and  were  even  ordained  lecturers,  and  in 
that  capacity  publicly  read  the  Bible  in  the  church  of 
Nicomedia.    It  appears  that  Con  stantius  had  the  in- 
tention of  making  a  priest  of  Julian,  who  had  no  in- 
clination for  that  profession,  and  who  is  supposed  to 
have  already  secretly  abandoned  the  belief  in  the 
Christian  doctrinos.    The  death  of  Constans  and  Con- 
stantine  having  left  Constanliua  the  sole  master  of  the 
Roman  world,  that  emperor,  who  was  childless,  sent 
for  Gallus  in  March,  A.D.  351,  and  created  him  Caesar, 
and  he  allowed  Julian  to  return  to  Constantinople  u> 
finish  his  studies.    There  Julian  met  with  the  sophist 
Libanius,  who  afterward  became  his  friend  and  favour- 
ite.   Constantius  soon  after  again  bani&ed  Julian  to 
Nicomedia,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  some 
Platonic  philosophers,  who  initiated  him  into  their 
doctrines.    He  afterward  obtained  leave  to  proceed 
to  Athens,  where  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  study. 
After  the  tragical  death  of  Gallus  in  355,  Julian,  who 
had  again,  for  a  time,  awakened  the  jealous  suspicions 
of  his  cousin,  was  recalled  to  court  by  the  influence 
of  the  Empress  Eusebia,  his  constant  patroness,  when 
Constantius  named  him  Cawar,  and  gave  him  the  gov- 
ernment of  Gaul  (which  was  then  devastated  by  the 
Gorman  tribes),  together  with  his  sister  Holena  to  wife. 
Julian  made  four  campaigns  against  the  Germans,  in 
which  he  displayed  great  skill  and  valour,  and  freed 
Gaul  from  the  barbarians,  whom  he  pursued  across  the 
Rhine.    He  spent  the  winters  at  Lutetia  (Paris),  and 
became  as  much  esteemed  for  his  equitable  and  wise 
administration  as  for  his  military  anccess.  Constan- 
tius, always  suspicious,  ordered  Julian  to  send  him 
back  some  of  the  best  legions  in  Gaul,  to  be  employed 
against  the  Persians.    When  the  time  foe  marching 
came  (A.D.  360),  Julian  assembled  the  legions  at  Lu- 
tetia, and  there  bade  them  an  affectionate  farewell, 
when  an  insurrection  broke  out  among  the  soldiers, 
who  saluted  him  as  Augustus.    Julian  immediately 
sent  messengers  to  Constantius  to  deprecate  his  wrath, 
but  the  death  of  the  emperor  happening  at  the  time, 
left  the  throne  open  for  him,  A.D.  361.    He  proceed 
ed  to  Constantinople,  where,  being  proclaimed  em  per 
or  in  December  of  the  same  year,  be  reformed  the 
pomp  and  prodigality  of  the  household,  issued  several 
wise  edicts,  corrected  many  abuses,  and  established  • 
court  at  Chakcdon,  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  those 
who  had  abnsed  their  influence  under  the  preceding 
reign.    Unfortunately,  some  innocent  men  were  eon 
founded  with  the  guilty,  among  others  Ursulus,  whoss 
condemnation  Ammianus  deplores  (22,  3).    On  assu- 
ming the  purple,  Julian  had  openly  professed  the  old 
religion  of  Rome,  and  had  sacrificed  as  high-priest  te 
the  gods;  and  though, at  the  same  time,  he  had  iesi*d 
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an  edict  of  universal  toleration,  he  toon  showed  a 
marked  hostility  to  the  Christum :  he  took  the  reve- 
nue* from  the  churches,  end  ordered  that  those  who 
had  assisted  in  pulling  down  the  heathen  temples 
should  rebuild  them.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  fearful 
reaction  and  persecution  against  the  Christians  in  the 
provinces,  where  many  were  imprisoned,  tormented, 
and  even  put  to  death.  Julian  restrained  or  punished 
some  of  these  disorders,  but  with  no  very  zealous  hand. 
There  was  evidently  a  determined  struggle  throughout 
the  empire  between  the  old  and  the  new  religion,  and 
Julian  wished  for  the  triumph  of  the  former.  He  for- 
bade the  Christians  to  read,  or  teach  others,  tho  works 
>A  the  ancient  classic  writers,  saying  that,  as  they  re- 
jected the  gods,  they  ought  not  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  learning  and  genius  of  those  who  believed  in 
them.  (Juliam  Op.,  Eput.,  42,  ed.  Spanh.)  He  also 
forbade  their  filling  any  office,  civil  or  military,  and 
subjected  them  to  other  disabilities  and  humiliations. 
Julian  has  been  called  "  the  Apostate ;"  but  it  seems 
very  doubtful  whether,  at  any  period  of  his  life  after 
his  boyhood,  he  had  been  a  Christian  in  heart.  The 
bad  example  of  the  court  of  Constantius,  and  the 
schisms  and  persecutions  that  broke  out  in  the  bosom 
of  the  church,  may  have  turned  him  against  religion 
itself,  while  bis  vanity,  of  which  he  had  a  considerable 
share,  and  which  was  stimulated  by  the  praises  of  the 
sophists,  made  him  probably  consider  himself  as  des- 
tined to  revive  both  the  old  religion  and  the  glories  of 
the  empire.  That  he  was  no  believer  in  the  vulgar 
mythological  fables  is  evident  from  his  writing*,  es- 
pecially the  piece  called  "  the  Csrsara and  yet  be 
possessed  great  zeal  for  the  heathen  divinities,  and  he 
wrote  orations  in  praise  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  and 
tho  sun.  Making  every  allowance  for  the  difficulties 
of  his  position  and  the  effect  of  early  impressions,  he 
may  be  fairly  charged  with  a  want  of  candour  and  of 

toatice,  and  with  much  affectation  bordering  upon 
lypocrisy.  If  we  choose  to  discard  the  invectives 
of  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  of  Cyril,  and  of  Jerome, 
we  may  be  allowed,  at  least,  to  judge  him  by  the 
narrative  of  Ammianus,  and  by  his  own  works,  and  the 
result  is  not  favourable  to  his  moral  rectitude  or  his 
lobnety  of  judgment.  A  very  learned  and  very  tem- 
perate modern  writer,  Cardinal  Gerdil,  in  his  "  Con- 
siderations sur  Julien,"  in  the  10th  volume  of  bis 
forks,  has  so  judged  him ;  he  has  founded  his  opin- 
on,  not  on  the  fathers,  but  on  the  accounts  of  Julian's 
unegynats,  Libanius  and  other  heathen  writers. — Ju- 
ian,  having  resolved  on  carrying  on  the  war  against 
he  Persians,  repaired  to  Antioch,  where  he  resided 
or  several  months.  His  neglected  attire,  his  un- 
:ombed  beard,  and  the  philosophical  austerity  of  his 
labits,  drew  upon  him  the  sarcasms  of  the  corrupt  pop- 
ilation  of  that  city.  The  emperor  revenged  himself 
ry  writing  a  satire  against  them,  called  Mtowuyuv 
Mwrpogony,  and,  what  was  worse,  by  giving  them  a 
spacious  governor. — It  was  during  his  residence  at 
tntioch  that  Julian  undertook  to  aim  what  be  thought 
srould  prove  a  deadly  blow  to  Christianity.  An  order 
aaa  issued  for  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jerusalem ; 
-be  Jews  were  invited  from  all  the  provinces  of  the 
smpire,  to  assemble  on  the  holy  mountain  of  their  fa- 
hers,  and  a  bold  attempt  was  thus  msde  to  falsify  the 
language  of  ancient  prophecy,  and  annul,  if  we  may 
venture  so  to  speak,  the  decree  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  Almighty  against  his  once  chosen,  but 
now  reject  ^d,  people.  The  accomplishment  of  this  da- 
ring and  impious  scheme  wss  intrusted  to  Alypius, 
who  had  been  governor  of  Britain,  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  ensure  its  success,  as  well  on  the  part  of  the 
"  imperial  sophist"  as  on  that  of  the  Jews  themselves. 
But  the  attempt  was  an  unavailing  one.  and  was  sig- 
nally and  miraculously  interrupted.  Few  historical 
faett,  indeed,  rest  on  graver  and  more  abundant  testi- 
mony.   The  narratives  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  and 


of  Rufinus  are  confirmed  in  the  fullest  manner  by  An> 
mianus  Marcellinus,  himself  a  heather,  writer:  "When 
Alypius,"  observes  Ammianus,  "*aa  plying  the  work 
vigorously,  and  the  govenxr  c  tt*  province  was  lend- 
ing his  aid,  fearful  globes  tf  fire,  hireling  forth  repeat- 
edly from  the  earth  close  to  tho  foundations,  scorched 
the  workmen,  and  rendered  the  place,  after  frequent 
trials  on  their  part,  quite  inaccessible."  (A mm.  Mar 
ctlltnus,  23,  1.— Compare  Rufin.,  10,  37.— Catiiod.,  6, 
A3.— Greg.  Nazianz.,  Oral.,  \.—Chry*o*tom,  Homil,  3, 
adv.  Jud. — Socrates,  3,  20. — Sotomen,  5,  22. — Thtodo 
rttut,  3,  15.)  The  Jewish  rabbis,  in  their  annals,  attest 
the  samo  fact ;  and  even  Basnage,  though  a  determined 
enemy  to  such  miracles,  is  nevertheless  compelled, 
when  speaking  of  this  Jewish  testimony,  to  remark, 
"  Cet  mm  da  Rabin*  est  d'autant  plus  considerable 
qu'il  est  mjuritus  a  la  nation,  et  que  cet  messieurs  ne 
tont  pas  aeetnitumis  a  copier  let  out-rages  ties  Chretien*." 
(Hitt.  de*  Juif*,  liv.  C.)  "  This  specious  and  splendid 
miracle,"  as  Gibbon  sneeringly  terms  it,  has  given 
rise  to  much  diversity  of  opinion  in  modem  times. 
Warburton  strenuously  advocates  its  authenticity,  and 
most  of  the  sounder  theologians  agree  with  him  in 
this  opinion.  Lardner,  however,  doubts  its  truth. 
(Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  4,  p.  47,  seqq.) 
More  sceptical  writers  speak  of  inflammable  air,  which 
had  long  been  pent  up  in  the  vault  under  the  temple- 
mountain,  igniting  and  bursting  forth  on  a  sudden 
(Consult  Mtchaglis,  Gotling.  Mag.,  1783,  page  772.) 
Salverte  promptly  settles  the  whole  affair  by  suppo 
sing  that  it  was  merely  the  explosion  of  a  mine,  which 
had  been  prepared  by  ihe  Christians!  {De*  Science* 
Occulttt,  vol.  2,  p.  224.) — Let  us  now  return  to  Julian- 
Having  set  off  at  length  from  Antioch  on  his  Pcrsiap 
expedition,  with  a  brilliant  army  reckoned  at  sixty 
five  thousand  men,  he  crossed  the  Euphrates,  lock 
several  fortified  towns  of  Mesopotamia,  then  crossed 
the  Tigris,  and  made  himself  master  of  Ctesphon 
Here  his  progress  ended.  The  close  Roman  legions 
were  harassed  on  alt  sides  by  the  light  cat  airy  oi 
the  Persians,  and  reduced  to  great  distress  for  want 
of  provisions.  Still  they  presented  a  formidable  front 
to  the  enemy,  and  Sapor,  the  Persian  king,  waa  in 
clined  to  come  to  terms,  when,  in  the  course  of  ar 
attack  made  upon  the  Roman  army  while  on  its  march 
Julian,  whom  the  heat  of  the  weather  had  induced 
to  lay  aside  his  cuirass,  received  a  mortal  wound  in 
his  side  from  a  javelin.  Being  carried  to  his  tent, 
he  expired  the  following  night  (June  36th,  A.D.  363). 
He  died  with  perfect  calmness  and  composure,  sur- 
rounded by  his  friends,  conversing  on  philosophical 
subjects,  and  expressing  bis  satisfaction  at  his  own 
past  conduct  since  he  had  been  at  the  head  o(  the  em- 
pire. His  remains  were  carried  to  Tarsus  in  Cilicia, 
according  to  his  directions,  and  his  successor  Jovian 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory.  Such  was  the 
end  of  Julian,  in  the  32d  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign 
of  one  year  and  about  eight  months  from  the  death  ol 
Constantius.  (Encycl.  Vs.  Knovl,  vol.  13,  p.  144, 
icq.— Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  21,  seqq.)—lt  is 
still  a  very  common  tradition,  that  when  Julian  felt 
himself  wounded,  he  caught  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand 
some  of  the  blood  that  issued  from  his  s.dc,  and,  rang- 
ing it  in  the  air,  exclaimed,  41  Take  thy  Jill,  Galiktn , 
thou  hast  conquered  me,  but  still  do  I  renounce  thee 
and  that,  after  having  thus  blasphemed  against  our  Sa- 
viour, he  indulged  in  a  thousand  imprecations  against 
his  own  gods,  hy  whom  he  saw  himself  abandoned. 
(Compare  Sotom.,  6,  2.)  The  whole  is  a  mere  fable. 
Equally  undeserving  of  credit  is  another  account,  thai 
Julian,  having  been  placed,  after  receiving  his  wound, 
on  the  banks  of  a  river,  wished  to  precipitate  himself 
into  its  waters,  that  he  might  pass  away  from  the  eyes 
of  men,  and  be  regarded  as  an  immortal—Julian  had 
many  brilliant,  and  some  amiable  qualities ;  his  mor- 
ale were  pure,  and  even  austere ;  his  faults  were  chicrlv 
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of  judgment,  probably  influenced  by  tbe  iropres- 
•ions  of  early  youth,  an  ardent  and  somewhat  mystic 
imagination,  and  the  flattery  of  those  around  him.  Of 
all  the  writers  of  antiquity  who  have  depicted  the 
character  of  Julian,  Amtnianus  Marcellinus  appears  to 
be  tbe  one  who  has  done  it  with  the  most  truth.  This 
historian  renders  justice  to  the  eminent  qualities  of  Ju- 
lian, without,  at  ths  same  time,  concealing  his  defects. 
The  perfect  impartiality,  the  csndour  and  frankness  of 
this  sold:?:,  merit  equal  confidence  both  when  he 
praises  and  condemns.    As  a  writer,  Julian  deserves 
praise  for  the  purity  and  eloquence  of  his  style.    It  is 
apparent  from  his  works  that  ho  had  read  all  tbe  clas- 
sical authors,  for  they  are  filled  with  allusions  to  pas- 
safes  of  these  authors,  to  their  opinions,  and  to  images 
ana  expressions  employed  by  them.    These  allusions 
give  sometimes  to  the  writings  of  Julian  a  certain  ob- 
scurity, because  many  of  the  productions  to  which  be 
refers  no  longer  exist.    To  most  extensive  reading  he 
united  much  talent  and  much  vigour  of  imagination. 
Morals,  metaphysics,  and  theology,  the  last  of  which 
is  with  him  nothing  more  than  a  species  of  allegorical 
metaphysics,  were  the  subjects  of  which  ho  treated  in 
preference. — The  works  left  by  Julian  are  of  three 
classes.    1.  Harangues.    2.  Satire:    3.  Letter*. — 
With  the  exception  merely  of  tho  fragments  preserv- 
ed by  St.  Cyrill  and  Socrates,  we  have  lost  the  work 
Against  the  Christians  and  against  their  creed.  The 
Emperor  Julian  adopted  every  means  by  which,  with- 
out openly  persecuting  Christianity,  he  might  degrade 
it.  and  cause  its  followers  to  fall  into  contempt.  A 
philosopher  himself,  be  believed  that  there  existed  no 
surer  mode  of  restoring  paganism,  at  the  expense  of 
the  new  religion,  than  by  attacking  the  latter  through 
the  means  of  a  work  full  of  strong  arguments,  and  in 
which  aatire  also  should  not  be  aparcd.    A  man  of  let- 
ters, he  wanted  not  a  large  portion  of  self-complacency 
and  conceit ;  and  it  appeared  to  him,  that  no  one  waa 
more  proper  to  be  the  author  of  such  a  work,  than  be 
who  had  studied  the  spirit  of  the  two  contending  sys- 
tems of  religion,  and  who  had  publicly  declared  him- 
self the  patron  of  a  form  of  worship  fast  sinking  into 
oblivion,  and  the  enemy  of  a  religion,  to  the  triumph 
of  which  he  should  have  reflected  that  the  safety  of 
his  own  family  was  intimately  attached.    Such,  no 
doubt,  were  the  reasons  which  induced  Julian  to  enter 
tbe  lists  against  Christianity.    He  wrote  his  work  du- 
ring the  winter  evenings  which  he  spent  at  Antioch, 
in  the  last  year  of  his  life.    Surrounded  by  pagan  phi- 
losophers, wbo  expected  from  this  prince  the  complete 
re-establishment  of  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  with 
which,  in  their  blindness,  they  connected  the  renova- 
tion of  the  splendour  and  power  of  the  Roman  empire, 
the  imperial  author  was  encouraged  by  their  suffrages, 
anJ  no  doubt  aided  by  their  abilitios.    Apollinarius  of 
Laodicea  repelled  the  attack  of  Julian  by  the  arms  of 
reason  alone  -,  exposing,  in  a  treatise  which  ho  wrote 
"  on  Truth,"  the  dogmas  of  the  heathen  philosophers 
respecting  Deity,  and  that,  too,  without  at  all  calling 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  tbe  aid  of  his  argument. 
This  work  of  Apollinarius  must  have  been  composed 
in  a  very  short  time  after  the  appearance  of  the  emper- 
or's treatise,  since  Julian  appears  to  have  read  it  before 
be  quitted  Antioch,  March  6th,  A  D.  063.  Julian  pre- 
tended to  contemn  his  opponent,  and  wrote  to  certain 
bishops  of  the  church  this  paltry  jeu  de  mots:  'Kv- 
tyvuv,  lyvov,  Kattfyav,  "I  have  read,  comprehended, 
condemned  it."    To  this  one  of  them,  probably  St. 
Basil,  replied,  'Avfyvuf ,  &XV  ovk  lyvuc  el  yap  Jyvuf, 
wk  dv  na-iyvuc,  "Thou  hast  read,  but  not  com- 
prehended it ;  for  if  thou  hadst  comprehended  it  thou 
wouldst  not  have  condemned  it."    Fifty  years,  how- 
ever, elapsed  before  the  work  of  Julian  was  completely 
refuted  by  productions  carefully  composed,  and  which 
entered  into  a  detail  of  the  sophisms  which  had  boon 
advanced  against  Christianity  and  the  character  of  its 


Divine  founder.    Either  the  subject  was  considered,  ro 
tbe  interval,  as  completely  exhausted,  or  else  the  dread- 
ful catastrophe  which  terminated  the  life  of  Julian,  and 
which  was  viewed  as  a  puniahment  inflicted  by  Divine 
vengeance,  bad  caused  his  writings  to  fall  into  neglect 
After  the  period  of  time  above  alluded  to,  Philip  ol 
Side,  St.  Cyril!  of  Alexandres,  and  Theodoret,  under- 
took the  task  of  completely  prostrating  the  arpuroetiu 
of  the  "apostate  emperor,"  and  it  is  to  the  work  of  Si. 
Cyrill  that  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  a  part  of  that  ol 
Julian.    From  this  refutation,  which  bean  tbe  follow- 
ing title,  Tirip  rijc  ruv  Xptoriavuv  evayovc  dpta 
Kciac,  npoc  ra  roi  tv  adeoie  'lovXiavov,    Of  the  kohj 
religion  of  the  Christians,  in  reply  to  the  xcritingt  of 
the  impious  Julian"  we  learn  that  it  was  divided  into 
seven  books,  each  of  small  extent ;  and  thst  the  first 
three  bore  this  title :  'Apaorpof?  tup  FLvayyOJiut, 
"  The  Overthrow  of  the  Gospels."    These  sre  the 
only  ones  which  St.  Cyrill  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
refute.    It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  an  adroit 
sophist,  such  as  Julian  was,  could  easily  give  to  hi* 
work  a  specious  appearance,  calculated  to  impose  oc 
weak  and  shallow  minds,  especislly  when  the  suthot 
himself  waa  surrounded  by  all  the  adventitious  circum- 
stances of  rank  and  power.    Tbe  mode  adopted  by 
Julian,  of  appearing  to  draw  his  arguments  against 
Christianity  from  the  Scriptures  themselves,  gives  au 
air  of  candour  and  credibility  to  a  work  ;  but  it  re- 
quires no  great  acumen  to  ahow,  that  Julian  either  did 
not  understand,  or  else  affected  to  misunderstand,  the 
doctrines  which  he  combated  ;  and  that  he  has  pervert- 
ed facts  and  denied  indubitable  truths.    The  success 
which  his  work  would  no  doubt  have  had  if  his  life  hsd 
been  prolonged,  would  only  have  been  due  to  the  tal- 
ent which  he  possessed  in  wielding  the  arms  of  ridi- 
cule ;  arms  the  more  dangerous,  because  the  wound* 
which  they  inflict  never  cicatrize,  and  because  malevo- 
lence, taking  pleasure  in  believing  what  is  false,  closes 
its  eyes  against  the  truth  when  the  latter  undertakes 
to  destroy  that  falsity.    It  was  by  tho  aid  of  the  refu- 
tation of  St  Cyrill,  mentioned  above,  that  the  Marquis 
d'Argens  undertook  in  the  16th  century  to  restore  tfca 
lost  work  of  Julian.    It  was  published  in  Greek  snd 
French,  at  Berlin,  1764,  in  8vo,  and  reprinted  in  tbe 
same  city  in  1767.    Had  the  object  of  this  individual 
been  to  manifest  to  the  world  the  errors  of  the  Ro- 
man infidel,  and  to  teach  the  pretended  philosophers 
of  the  day  how  little  philosophy  has  to  advance  that  is 
worthy  of  reliance  when  religion  is  the  theme,  his  un- 
dertaking would  have  been  a  laudable  one.    But  such 
was  not  tho  end  which  the  Marquis  d'Argens  had  in 
view.    If  he  did  not  dare  to  declare  openly  for  Julian, 
he  yet  could  find  a  thousand  reasons  for  excusing  his 
conduct.    The  consequence  hss  been,  that  the  prodoc 
tion  of  D'Argens  has  been  attacked  by  two  German 
scholars,  and  the  latter  of  the  two  has  combated  with 
so  much  success  the  sophisms  and  falsities  in  question, 
that,  after  having  read  the  two  works,  every  unpreju 
diced  mind  will  acknowledge  that  the  production  ot 
the  French  philosopher  has  been  completely  refuted. 
The  first  of  tho  German  writers  just  alluded  to,  G.  F. 
Meier,  published  his  work  in  1764,  at  Hslle,  in  Svo, 
under  the  following  title :  "  Beurtheilung  der  Betrachr- 
tunpen  des  hem  Marmiis  v.  Argens,  itber  den  Kaiser 
Julian;'1  the  other,  W.  Criehton,  who  was  subse- 
quently a  clergyman  at  Konigsberg,  entitled  his  pro* 
ductiun,  "  Betrachtungen  itber  des  Kaiser  Julian  Ah- 
fall  von  der  Christlichen  Religion,  und  Vertheidigvng 
des  Heidenthums,"  Halle,  1765.  8vo  — We  will  now 
pass  to  an  enumeration  of  the  works  of  Julian  that  have 
come  down  to  our  own  times.    1.  'eZyKuutov  ~po{ 
tov  AvroKpaTopa  Kuvotuvtiov,  "  Eloge  on  the  Er»- 
peror  Constantius."    2.  Tlepl  rCtv  airoKpdropoc  srpu$- 
euv,  tj  ■nepl  (3am?.etae,  "  Of  the  actions  of  an  em 
peror,  or  of  government."    3.  'Eynu/uov  EvotMat 
tttc  Baoilidoc,  "  Eloge  on  the  Empress 
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mesa  thro?  production*  were  composed  by  Julian  in 
his  yonth,  when  he  was  striving  to  conciliate  the  fa- 
tour  of  Constantiua,  on  whom  bis  fortunes  depended. 
They  contain  some  fine  thoughts,  and  are  written  with 
sore  simplicity  than  one  would  expect  in  composi- 
tions at  this  period.    In  the  first  of  these  harangues, 
Julian  had  to  pronounce  a  eulogy  on  one  who  had  been 
the  murderer  of  his  father,  of  his  brother,  in  a  word, 
as  he  himself  says  on  another  occasion,  the  execution- 
er of  his  family,  and  his  personal  enemy.    It  was  a 
theme  worthy  the  pliant  and  fertile  genius  of  the  art- 
ful Julian,  but  just  decorated  with  the  title  of  Cxsar 
by  that  very  Constantius  who  had  on  other  occasions 
sought  for  pretexts  to  destroy  him.    To  dissemble, 
then,  the  faults  of  this  prince,  and  to  exaggerate  his 
good  qualities,  in  such  a  panegyric,  would  be  the  aim 
propcw<?i!  to  himself  by  the  writer;  and  yet,  it  must  in 
justice  be  remarked,  that,  with  some  exceptions,  the 
chancier  of  Constantius,  as  drawn  by  Julian,  coincides 
in  iu  general  features  with  that  delineated  by  the  his- 
torians of  the  time.    In  the  second  harangue,  written 
probabry  after  be  had  resided  some  years  in  Gaul,  Ju- 
lian but  ill  conceals  bis  inclination  towards  paganism. 
He  openly  professes  in  this  piece  the  doctrine  of  Plato 
and  the  heathen  philosophers,  and  constantly  affects  to 
substitute  the  plural  form  "gods"  for  the  singular 
**  God."   Tbe  third  ot  these  discourses,  addressed  to 
the  priocess  to  whom  Julian  owed  his  lifo  and  his  dig- 
nity of  Ca»sar,  is  too  profusely  adorned,  snd  burdened, 
as  it  were,  with  erudition. — 4.  Eic  rbv  Baoitea  *HA«- 
ov,  "  h  konotcr  of  the  Sun,  the  monarch."    A  dis- 
course addressed  to  the  prefect  Salluatius. — 5.  Etc 
ri)v  farrlpa  i)e£v,  "  In  Honour  of  the  Mother  of  the 
Gods."   Tnrae  two  productions  arc  full  of  enthusi- 
asm, and  are  written  in  a  species  of  poetical  prose. 
They  coo  tain  many  allegorical  allusions,  which  to  us 
can  only  appear  frigid  and  ridiculous.    In  the  system 
of  Julian,  the  world  existed  from  all  eternity  ;  but 
'J"»re  existed  at  tbe  same  time  a  auccession  of  causes, 
the  principal  one  of  which  was  the  Being  who  subsist- 
ed cf  himself,  the  Being  supremely  good,  tho  primary 
wn :  the  other  causes  or  principles,  namely,  the  intel- 
ligent world  without  any  sun,  snd  the  visible  sun, 
were  produced  from  the  primary  cause,  but  necessarily 
and  from  all  eternity :  Cybele,  or  the  mother  of  the 
gods,  belongs  to  tbe  third  generative  principle,  and  ap- 
pears to  identify  berself  with  it ;  Attis  or  Callus  is  an 
attribute  of  this  principle,  and  consequently  of  Cybele ; 
snd  seems,  moreover,  to  make  part  of  tbe  fifth  body, 
which  is  the  soul  of  the  sun  and  the  soul  of  the  uni- 
verse.  Such  was)  the  ridiculous  jargon  which  the 
"  vise"  and  "  philosophic"  Julian  preferred  to  the  rev- 
elations of  Christianity  !    According  to  the  account  of 
Ltbaaioi,  Julian  employed  only  a  single  night  in  the 
composittor.  of  each  of  these  two  discourses :  both 
were  wiirten  A.D.  362  ;  the  second  at  Pessinus  in 
Phrygia,  whither  Julian  had  gone  to  re-establish  the 
worship  of  Cybele. — 6.  Etc  rove  airatdevrovc  Kvvae, 
"  Against  the  ignorant  Cynics." — 7.  floor  'HpdxAei- 
St  kvyikov,  ire  pi  row  tr&c  Kvvttrriov,  koi  ei  npeirei  rijt 
mi  fiitiove  T?MT~retv,  «♦  Unto  the  Cynic  Heraclius ;. 
W  one  ought  to  be  a  Cynic,  and  whether  it  is  becom- 
ing in*  Cynic  to  compose  fables."  In  these  two  dis- 
courses or  memoirs  Julian  defines  the  idea  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  ought  to  be  entertained  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  Diogenes.    He  blames  the  false  cynics  of  his 
time  (or  openly  divulging  things  of  a  sacred  nature. 
The  second  discourse  contains  some  very  curious  ma- 
terials for  history.    Under  pretence  of  showing  to 
Heraclios  how  one  may  introduce  a  fable  into  a  dis- 
course of  a  serious  nature,  tbe  writer  has  inserted  an 
allegorical  narrative,  which  is,  in  fsct,  the  history  of 
Constamme,  of  his  sons,  and  his  nephew. — 8.  'Erri  rjj 
r&xty  Tvti  ayaBurnrov  iaXXovenov  naoafivdnrutoe, 
lotion  on  the  departure  of  the  excellent  Sallus 
This  prefect  of  Gaul,  the  friend  and  adviser  of 


Julian,  had  been  recalled  by  Constantius,  who 
to  deprive  bis  cousin  of  the  aid  that  was  to  be  derived 
from  bis  great  information  and  experience,  and  to 
which  the  jealouay  of  the  emperor  attributed  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  young  prince.  The  farewell  which  Ju- 
lian takes  of  bis  friend  is  interesting  and  affecting,  and 
does  honour  to  his  feelings:  he  puts  it  in  the  mouth  of 
Pericles  compelled  to  part  from  Anaxagoras. — 9.  "Me- 
moir addressed  to  the  philosopher  Themistius."  Thia 
morceau,  to  which  the  philosopher  has  given  the  form 
of  a  letter,  has  no  title :  the  editors  of  Julian,  how- 
ever, have  separated  it,  on  account  of  its  length,  from 
the  other  letters  of  this  prince.  Themistius  had  felici- 
tated Julian  on  his  nomination  as  Cesar ;  and  foresee- 
ing, no  doubt,  that  the  young  prince  would  aucceed  to 
the  empire,  had  traced  for  him  the  line  of  his  duty,  and 
laid  before  bim  what  the  world  expected  at  his  hands. 
Julian  repliea  to  this  letter  with  the  greatest  ability  and 
moderation. — 10.  Manifesto  against  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantius, in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  senate  and  peo- 
ple of  Athens.  Julian  addreases,  as  he  says,  his  justi- 
fication for  taking  up  arms  against  Constantius,  to  the 
people  of  Athens,  on  account  of  the  love  of  justice 
exhibited  by  them  in  ancient  times.  It  is  a  piece  ex- 
tremely  important  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  since 
Julian,  no  longer  caring  for  his  cousin,  exposes  the 
crimes  and  weaknesses  of  thia  emperor.  The  letter 
appears  to  have  been  written  a  short  time  previous  to 
the  death  of  Constantius. — 11.  Along  fragment  of  a 
letter  to  a  pagan  pontiff,  containing  instructions  rela- 
tive to  tho  duties  to  be  performed  towards  tbe  minis- 
ters of  paganism,  of  whom  Julian,  by  virtue  of  his  im- 
perial station,  was  sovereign  pontiff.  This  letter  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  during  his  stay  at  Antioch. 
Setting  aaide  the  slanders  which  this  piece  contains 
against  the  Christians,  it  may  be  regarded  as  well  do- 
serving  a  perusal. — IS.  Kaioaoec,  $  Ivftirooiov,  "  The  **\ 
Casars,  or  the  Banquet."  Thia  is  one  of  the  most  ' 
talented  productions  of  Julian,  and,  if  we  throw  out  of 
consideration  the  impious  allusions  which  it  contains, 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  effusions  of  antiquity.  It 
is  a  faithful  and  truo  picture  of  the  virtues  snd  vices  of 
the  predecessors  of  Julian.  The  plan  of  the  work  is 
as  follows.  He  relstes  to  a  friend  a  story  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue,  after  the  manner  of  Lucisn.  Romulus, 
named  Quirinus  after  his  apotheosis,  gives  a  feast  at 
the  Saturnalia,  and  invites  all  the  gods  to  it.  Wish- 
ing, at  tbe  same  time,  to  regale  the  Casars,  he  causes  f 
a  separate  table  to  be  set  for  them  below  the  moon,  in  I 
the  upper  region  of  tbe  air.  The  tyrants,  who  would 
have  disgraced  the  society  of  gods  and  men,  are  thrown 
headlong,  by  the  inexorable  Nemesis,  into  the  Tarta- 
rean abysa.  The  rest  of  the  Ctesars  advance  to  their 
seats,  and,  as  they  pass,  tbey  undergo  the  scrutiny  and  J 
remarks  of  Silenus.  A  controversy  arises  about  tbe  I 
first  place,  which  all  the  goda  adjudge  to  Marcua  Au- 
relius.  This  recital  affords  Julian  an  opportunity  of 
painting  the  character  of  his  uncle,  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine.  whom  he  represents  as  an  effeminate  man 
and  a  debauchee. — 13.  'Avtioxikoc,  r)  Mtowuywv, 
The  inhabitant  of  Antioch,  or  the  Beard-hater."  In 
this  satire,  filled  wilh  pleasantriea  of  a  forced  charac- 
ter, Julian  avenges  himself  on  tho  people  of  Antioch. 
who  had  amused  themselves  with  the  philosophic  cos- 
tume which  he  affected.  He  draws,  in  a  pleasant  man- 
ner, his  own  portrait,  describing  his  own  figure,  hia 
beard,  and  his  unpolished  manners  ;  and  while  be 
makes  an  ironical  confession  of  his  own  faults,  he  in- 
dulges in  a  severe  satire  on  the  licentious  and  effem- 
inate manners  of  Antioch  Tho  work  betrays  marks 
of  the  precipitation  with  which  «t  was  composed  ;  for 
it  is  full  of  repetitions. — We  have  also  ninety  letters 
of  Julian :  these  are  not  treatises  of  a  philosophical  or 
moral  nature,  to  which  ifce  epistolary  form  has  been 
given  ;  they  are  genuino  letters,  written  in  the  course 
of  correspondence  with  others  ;  though  occasionally 
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rescript  or  decision  given  by  Julian  ■•  sovereign  is 
ound  among  aem.  These  letters  sre  interesting  from 
he  light  whtLh  they  shed  on  the  character  of  the  prince, 
and  on  some  of  the  events  of  the  day.  The  43d  is  en 
ordinance  by  which  public  instruction  ia  forbidden  to 
the  Christiana.  Among  the  correspondents  of  Julian, 
they  to  whom  the  greater  number  of  letters  is  address- 
ed are  the  sophiat  Libeniua,  and  the  New-  Platoniat 
*amblichua,  for  whom  Julian  professed  a  great  venera- 
tion.— The  best  edition  of  the  Cttsara  of  Julian  ia  that 
of  Heusinger,  Gotka,  1736,  8vo.  It  contains  the  text 
corrected  by  MSS.,  a  Latin  and  a  French  translation, 
and  a  selection  of  notes  from  previous  commentators. 
The  edition  of  liar  less,  Erlang.,  1785,  8vo,  is  aUo 
held  in  estimation.  The  best  edition  of  the  entire 
works  is  that  of  Spanbeim,  Lip*.,  1696,  foL  None  of 
the  editions  of  the  works  of  Julisn  contain,  however, 
all  his  letters.  To  those  in  the  edition  of  Spanbeim, 
we  must  add  the  letters  given  by  Muratori,  in  bis  An- 
ecdote Grace,  Patanii,  1709,  4to.  Fabncms  inserted 
these  in  hia  Btbltotheea  Grctca.  vol.  7,  p.  84  (vol.  6, 
p.  734  of  the  new  edition).  This  scholar  also  made 
known  eleven  other  letters,  in  his  Lux  salutaru  Evan- 
gelti,  Hamb.,  1731.  These  form  altogether  a  collec- 
tion of  seventeen  epistles,  which  may  be  found  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  works  of  Julian,  translated  by 
Tourist,  Paris,  1881,  8vo.  (ScbM,  Hut.  LU.  Gr.y 
vol.  6,  p.  188,  $eqq.) 

JulIi  or  Jul! a  Gens,  a  celebrated  Roman  family, 
which  pretended  to  trace  its  origin  to  the  mythic  lu- 
lus, son  of  yEneaa.  Ita  principal  branch  was  that  of 
the  Libos,  which,  about  the  close  of  the  fifth  century 
o<  Home,  took  the  name  of  Casar.    {Vid.  Csjsar.) 

JuLioMioua,  a  city  of  Gaul,  the  capital  of  the  An- 
decavi,  situate  on  a  tributary  ot  the  Liger  or  Loire, 
noar  its  junction  with  that  river,  and  to  the  northeast 
of  Namnetes  or  Nanis.  It  was  afterward  called  An- 
decavi,  from  the  name  of  the  people,  and  ia  now  An- 
ger*.   {Vid.  Andecavi.) 

Jcliopolis,  a  city  of  Galatia.    (Vid,  Gordium.) 

Iolis,  the  chief  town  of  the  island  of  Ceos,  situate 
on  a  hill  about  25  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  which  is 
probably  represented  by  the  modern  Zea,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  island.  (Note  to  the  French  Strabo, 
vol.  4,  p.  164,  from  a  MS.  tour  of  Yilloison.)  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  two  of  the  greatest  lyric  poets  of 
Greece,  Simonides  and  bis  nephew  Bsccbylides ;  also 
of  Erasitlralus  the  physician,  and  Ariston  the  Peripa- 
tetic philosopher.  (Strabo.  486.)  It  is  said  that  the 
laws  of  this  town  decreed  that  every  man,  on  reaching 
his  sixtieth  year,  should  destroy  himself  by  poison,  in 
order  to  leave  to  others  a  sufficient  maintenance. 
This  ordinance  is  said  to  have  been  first  promulgated 
when  the  town  waa  besieged  by  the  Athenians.  (Stra- 
bo, I.  c.—Hcracl.,  Pont.  Polit.  fragm.,  9.—&Uan.,  V. 
H..  3,  37.— Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  402.) 

Jolios,  I.  Cesar.  (Vid.  Canar.) — II.  Agricola,  a 
governor  of  Britain.  (Vid.  Agricola.) — III.  Obse- 
quens.  (Vid.  Obsequens.)  —  IV.  Solinus,  a  writer. 
(Vid.  Solinus.) — V.  Titianos,  a  writer.  (Vid.  Tilia- 
nus.) — VI.  Africanua,  a  chronologer.  (Kid.  Africa- 
nua  I.)— VII.  Pollux,  a  grammarian  of  Naucratia,  in 
Epypt.    (Vid.  Pollux.) 

Ioltjs,  I.  the  name  of  Ascanius,  the  son  of  ./Eneas. 
(Vid.  Ascanius.) — II.  A  son  of  Ascanius,  born  inLsv 
vinium.  In  the  succession  to  the  kingdom  of  Alba, 
.Eneas  Sylvius,  the  son  of  JSneas  and  Lavinia,  was 
preferred  to  him.  He  was,  however,  msde  chief  priest. 
(Dion.  Hal..  1,  70.) — III.  A  son  of  Antony  the  tri- 
umvir, and  Fulvia.    (Vid.  Anionics  VII.) 

Jo  hi  a  Lix,  1.  a  law  proposed  by  M.  Junius  Pen- 
nus,  a  tribune,  and  passed  A.U.C.  627,  about  expell- 
ing foreigners  from  the  city. — II.  Another,  by  M.  Ju- 
nius Silanus,  the  consul,  A.U.C  644,  about  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  campaigns  which  soldiers  should 
serve. — III.  Idcinia.  or  Junta  tt  Licinia,  enforcing 


the  Didisn  law  about  expenditure  Ly  severer  penas 
Ues. — IV.  Norbana,  by  L.  Junius  Norbanos,  the  cos- 
aul,  A.U.C.  771,  that  slaves  who  had  been  nuuu- 
m  it  led  in  any  of  the  less  solemn  ways  shook]  col  ob> 
lain  toe  full  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  but  only  those 
of  the  latins  who  were  transplanted  into  colonies 
(Pltn.,  Ep.,  10,  106.) 

Juno,  a  Roman  divinity,  identical  with  the  Gretna 
Hen,  and  to  be  considered,  therefore,  in  on*  and  iLe 
same  article  with  the  Utter.  In  Homer,  this  godccsi 
is  one  of  the  children  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  and  the  sis 
ter  and  wife  of  Jupiter.  When  the  latter  placed  hit 
sire  in  Tartarus,  Rhea  committed  Juno  to  the  care  of 
Ocesnos  and  Tetbya,  by  whom  she  waa  nurtured  is 
their  grot  lo- pa  i  ace.  ( II.,  14,  202,  teq .)  Hesiod,  who 
gives  her  the  same  parents,  says  that  she  was  the  last 
spouse  of  Jove.  (Theog.,  921.)  According  to  the 
Argive  legend,  Jupiter  effected  his  union  with  Juno  by 
assuming  first  the  form  of  a  cuckoo.  (Sckol.  ad  The- 
ocr ,  15,  64. — Pautan,  2,  17.)  In  the  Iliad  (forsh* 
docs  not  appear  in  the  Odyssey),  Juno,  aa  the  queen 
of  Jupiter,  shares  in  his  honours.  The  god  is  repre- 
sented ss  a  little  in  awe  of  her  tongue,  yet  daunting 
her  by  his  menaces.  On  one  occasion  be  reminds  her, 
how  once,  when  she  had  raised  a  storm,  which  drove 
bis  son  Hercules  out  of  bis  course  at  sea,  be  tied  ber 
hands  together,  and  suspended  her  with  anvils  at  ber 
feet  between  heaven  and  earth  ( Jf.,  16,  18,  aeoq.) ;  and 
when  her  son  Vulcan  would  aid  her,  he  flung  himdowc 
from  Olympus.  (II.,  1,  590,  teqq. — Compere  Jl,  15, 
22.)  In  this  poem  the  goddess  appears  dwelling  id 
peace  and  harmony  with  Latona,  Dione.  Tbemis,  and 
their  children :  later  pocis  speak  much,  however,  of 
the  persecution  which  Latona  underwent  from  the  en 
mity  of  Juno,  who  also  visited  with  severe  inflictions 
Io,  Semole,  Alcmena,  and  other  favourites  of  Jove. 
The  children  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  were  Mars,  Hebe, 
and  the  Ilithyis,  to  whom  some  add  the  Graces 
(Colmth.,  Rapt.  Hel,  88, 173.)  Vulcan  waa  the  pro- 
geny of  Juno  without  a  sire ;  she  was  also  said  by 
forae  to  havo  given  origin  to  the  monster  Tvphort. 
(Horn.,  Hymn.,  2,  127,  mm.)  In  the  mythic  cycles 
of  Bacchus  and  Hercules,  Juno  acts  a  prominent  parr 
as  the  persecutor  of  those  heroes,  on  account  of  their 
being  the  offspring  of  Jupiter  by  mortal  mothers.  It 
like  manner,  as  the  goddess  of  Argos,  she  is  active  in 
the  cause  of  the  Achssi  in  the  war  of  Troy.  In  the 
Argonautic  cycle  she  is  the  protecting  deity  of  the  ad- 
venturous  Jason.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  one  of  the 
Olympian  deities  more  decidedly  Grecian  in  feeling 
and  character  than  Juno. — The  chief  seats  of  ber  wor- 
ship were  Argos,  Samoa,  and  Platssa.  She  was  al« 
honoured  at  Sparta,  Corinth,  Corcyra,  and  other  places. 
The  victims  offered  to  ber  were  kine,  ewe- lambs,  sod 
sows.  The  willow,  the  pomegranate,  the  dittany,  the 
lily,  were  her  sacred  plants.  Among  birds,  the  cuc- 
koo, and  afterward  the  peacock,  were  appropriated  to 
the  Olympian  queen.  (Vid.  Argos,  and  consult  re- 
marks under  the  article  Io.)  The  peacock  is  an  Indian 
bird,  and,  according  to  Tbcophrastus,  was  introduced 
into  Greece  from  the  East.  Its  Persian  name  at  tha 
present  day  ia  Toon*.  (Compare  the  Greek  roue  ) 
Peafowl  were  first  introduced  into  Samoa ;  and  being 
birds  that  gave  indications,  by  their  cry,  of  a  change 
of  weather,  they  were  consecrated  to  Juno,  and  the  le- 
gend was  gradually  spread,  that  Satnos  was  their  na- 
tive place.— The  marriage  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  was 
viewed  as  the  pattern  of  those  of  mankind,  and  the 

foddess  was  held  to  preside  over  tbo  nuptial  league, 
lence  she  was  aurnamed  the  Yoker  (Zvyta),  the 
Conseerator  (TeTieia),  the  Marriage-Goddess  (To- 
unXta . — Pron uba. ) — J u no  was  represented  by  Poly- 
cletus  as  sealed  on  a  throne,  holding  in  one  hand  a 
pomegranate,  the  emblem  of  fecundity,  in  the  other  i 
sceptre,  with  a  cuckoo  on  its  top.  Her  air  ia  dignified 
and  matronly,  her  forehead  broad,  her  eyes  large,  sna* 
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Bcr  arms  finely  formed.  She  is  Attired  in  a  tunic  and 
mantle  — The  term  'Hpa  is  evidently  the  feminine  of 
'Hpwf,  anciently  Upoe,  and  thus  they  answer  to  each 
other  as  the  Latin  Herus  and  Hera,  and  the  German 
Herr  and  Hcmn,  and  therefore  signified  matter  and 
mistress. — The  name  JUNO,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
sTidently  derived  from  the  Greek  AlflNH,  the  female 
AI2  or  ZET2. — The  quarrels  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  in 
the  Homeric  mythology  are  evidently  mere  physical 
allegories,  Jupiter  denoting  the  ether  or  upper  regions 
•f  air,  and  Juno  the  lower  strata,  or  our  atmosphere. 
Hence  the  discord  and  strife  that  so  often  prevail  be- 
tween the  king  and  queen  of  Olympus,  the  master  and 
mistress  of  the  universe,  are  merely  so  many  types  of 
toe  storms  that  disturb  our  atmosphere,  and  the  ever- 
varying  changes  that  characterize  the  latter  are  plainly 
indicated  by  the  capricious  and  quick-changing  tem- 
per of  the  spouse  of  Jove.  At  a  later  period,  how- 
ever, a  new  element  appears  to  have  entered  into  the 
mythology  of  Juno.  The  Earth,  as  the  recipient  of 
fertilizing  showers  from  the  atmosphere,  became  in  a 
manner  identified  with  the  spouso  of  Father  ..Ether ; 
and  we  find  Juno,  now  resembling  in  many  of  her  at- 
tributes both  Cybele  and  Ceres,  appearing  at  one  time 
as  Earth,  at  another  as  the  passive  productive  princi- 
ple. Hence  the  consecration  of  the  cow  to  Juno, 
just  as,  in  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Germans,  the 
cow  was  assigned  to  the  service  of  the  goddess  Her- 
tha  or  Earth.  At  Argoe,  the  chariot  in  which  the 
priestess  of  Juno  rode  was  drawn  by  oien.  (Herod., 
I,  31.)  Cows  were  also  sacred  to  the  Egyptian  Isis, 
ihe  goddess  of  fertility,  and  who  resembles  in  some 
of  her  attributes  the  Grecian  Ceres.  (Knight,  En- 
quiry into  tkt  Symb.  Lang.,  die.,  (f  38. — Classical 
Joum.,  vol.  23,  p.  227. — Ketghtley's  Mythology,  p. 
96,  seqq.— Constant,  de  la  Religion,.™],  1,  p.  198.) 

JoxonU,  one  of  the  Canary  islands,  or  Insula  For- 
una-as.    It  is  now  Palm*.    (Plin.,  6,  32.) 

Jomokis  PromontorIdm,  a  promontory  of  Spain,  on 
he  Atlantic  side  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  It  is  now 
Cane  Trafalgar.    (Mela,  2,  6.) 

JcrtTER,  the  supreme  Roman  deity,  identical  with 
the  Grecian  Zeve  (Zeus). — Jupiter  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Saturn  and  Rhea.  He  and  his  brothers,  Neptune 
and  Pluto,  divided  the  world  by  lot  between  them, 
wd  the  portion  which  fell  to  him  was  the  "  extensive 
leaven  in  air  and  clouds."  (II.,  13,  355.)  All  the 
aerial  phenomena,  such  as  thunder  and  lightning,  wind, 
clouds  snow,  and  rainbows,  are  therefore  ascribed  to 
him,  and  he  sends  them  either  as  signs  and  warnings, 
or  to  punish  the  transgressions  of  man,  especially  the 
perversions  of  law  and  justice,  of  which  be  is  the 
fountain.  (II.,  1,  238,  seqq.)  Jupiter  is  called  the 
"  father  of  men  and  gods ;"  his  power  over  both  is 
represented  as  supreme,  and  his  will  is  fate.  Earthly 
monarch*  obtain  their  authority  from  him  (IL,  2,  197, 
205);  they  are  but  his  vicegerents,  and  are  distin- 
guished by  epithets  derived  from  his  name;  such  as 
Jove-sprung  ( Atoyetw ),  Jove-reared  ( btorpefqc),  Jove- 
Elated  (Atc>^iAor).  In  his  palace  on  Olympus,  Jove 
lives  like  a  Grecian  prince  in  the  midst  of  his  family : 
a'  creations  and  quarrels  occur  between  him  and  his 
qjeeo,  Juno;  and  though,  in  general,  kiod  and  affec- 
tionate- to  his  children,  he  occasionally  menaces  or 
treats  them  with  rigour. — In  the  Odyssey,  the  char- 
acter of  this  god  is,  agreeably  to  the  more  moral 
tone  of  that  poem,  of  a  higher  and  more  dignified  or- 
far.  No  indecent  altercations  occur ;  both  gods  and 
men  submit  to  bis  power  without  a  murmur,  yet  he 
cs  anxious  to  show  the  equity  of  his  decrees  and 
u>  "justify  his  ways."  (Od.t  I,  32.)— The  Theog- 
ony  of  Hesiod  represents  Jupiter  as  the  last-born 
child  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  and,  according  to  it,  the 
so  pre  me  power  was  freely  conferred  on  hira  by  his 
Brothers,  and  he  thus  became  the  acknowledged 
if  the  Olympian  gods,  the  objects  of  Grecian 


ship.  (For  his  warfare  with  the  Titans  and  Giants 
vxd.  Titanes  aad  Gigantes.)— Though  Hornet  name 
the  parents  of  nearly  all  the  gods  who  appear  in  hi 
poems,  and  it  follows  thence  that  they  must  hat 
been  born  in  some  definite  places,  be  never  indicate 
any  spot  of  earth  as  the  natal  place  of  any  of  his  de 
ities.    A  very  ancient  tradition,  however  (for  it  oc 
curs  in  Hesiod),  made  the  isle  of  Crete  the  birthplac 
of  the  monarch  of  Olympus.    According  to  this  tradi 
tion,  Rhea,  when  about  to  be  delivered  of  Jupiter,  re 
tired  to  a  cavern  near  Lyctus  or  Cnosus  in  Crete 
She  there  brought  forth  ber  babe,  whom  the  Melian 
nymphs  received  in  their  arms.    Adrastea  rocked  him 
in  a  golden  cradle ;  he  was  fed  with  honey  and  the  milk 
of  the  goat  Amalthca,  while  the  Curetes  danced  abou 
him,  clashing  their  arms,  to  prevent  his  cries  from 
reaching  the  ears  of  Saturn.    ( Callim.,  Hymn,  in  Jov 
— Vid.  Rhea,  and  Saturnus.)   According  to  another 
account,  the  infant  deity  was  fed  on  ambrosia,  brou^h 
by  pigeons  from  tho  streams  of  Ocean,  and  on  nectar, 
which  an  eagle  drew  each  day  with  hia  beak  from  a 
rock.    (Atkenaus,  11,  p.  490.)    This  legend  was 
gradually  pragmatized ;  Jupiter  became  a  mortal  king 
of  Crete;  and  not  merely  the  cave  in  which  he  was 
reared,  but  tbe  tomb  which  contained  his  remains,  was 
shown  by  the  "  lying  Cretans."    (Kpvree  aei  ftvorat. 
Callim  ,  H.  tn  Jov.,  v.  8.— Compare  St.  Paul,  Ep.  ad 
TU.,  1,  12.) — The  Arcadians,  on  the  other  hand,  as- 
serted that  Jupiter  first  saw  the  light  among  their 
mountains,  and  made  Rhea  to  have  brought  him  forth 
amid  the  thickets  of  Parrhasion. — All,  therefore,  that 
we  can  collect  with  safety  from  these  accounts  is, 
that  the  worship  of  the  Dictean  Jupiter  in  Crete,  and 
of  the  Lycatan  Jupiter  in  Arcadia  (for  he  was  reared, 
said  the  Arcadians,  in  a  cavern  of  Mount  Lycasus), 
was  of  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  that  thence, 
when  the  Eubemeristic  principle  began  to  creep  in 
among  the  Greeks,  each  people  supposed  the  deity  to 
have  been  born  among  themselves.    The  Cretan  le- 
gend must,  however,  be  regarded  as  the  most  ancient, 
for  the  Arcadians  evidently  attempted  to  transfer  the 
names  of  places  in  it  to  their  own  country.-^In  the 
Theogony,  the  celestial  progeny  of  Jove  are  enumera- 
ted in  tbe  following  order.    (Tkeog.,  886,  seq.)  Ju* 
piter  first  espoused  Metis  (Prudence),  who  exceeded 
gods  and  men  in  knowledge.    But  Heaven  and  Earth 
having  told  him  that  her  first  child,  a  maid,  would 
equal  him  in  strength  and  counsel,  and  her  second,  a 
son,  would  be  king  of  gods  and  men,  be  cajoled  her 
when  ahe  was  pregnant,  and  swallowed  her ;  and,  aftei 
a  time,  tho  goddess  Minerva  sprang  from  his  head. 
He  then  married  Themis,  who  bore  him  tbe  Seasons 
and  Fates.    The  ocean-nymph  Eurynome  next  pro- 
duced him  the  Graces.    Ceres  then  became  by  him 
the  mother  of  Proserpina ;  Mnemosyne  of  tbe  Muses ; 
and  Latona  of  Apollo  and  Diana.    His  last  spouse 
was  Juno,  who  bore  him  Mars,  Hebe,  and  Ilithyia.  — 
According  to  Homer  (11.,  5,  370,  »tq.\  Venn*  was 
the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Dione.   The  Theogony 
farther  says,  that  Maia,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  bore 
him  Hermes  (Tkeog.,  938).    A  later  fable  stated 
that  Asteria,  the  sister  of  Latona,  flying  the  love  of 
Jupiter,  flung  herself  from  heaven  down  to  the  sea. 
and  became  the  island  afterward  known  by  the  name 
of  Delos. — Mortal  women  also  bore  a  numerous  pro- 
geny to  the  monsrch  of  the  sky,  and  every  species  oJ 
transmutation  and  disguise  was  employed  by  him  to 
further  bis  views.    (Km.  Alcmena,  Antiope,  Callisto, 
Dana*,  Europe,  Leda,  dec.)   Tbe  various  fables  of 
which  the  monarch  of  the  gods  thus  became  the  sub- 
ject, and  which,  while  they  derogate  from  hia  charac- 
ter of  sovereign  deity,  have  little,  if  anything,  to  recom- 
mend tbem  on  the  score  of  moral  purity,  lose  all  iheii 
grossness  if  we  regard  them  merely  as  so  many  alle- 
gories, which  typify  the  great  generative  power  of  tha 
displaying  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and 
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tor  the  greatest  diversity  of  forms.— It  was  tbe  habit 
•f  tho  Greeks  to  appropriate  particular  plants  and  an* 
inula  to  the  scnrice  of  their  deities.  There  was  gen- 
erally some  reason  for  this,  founded  on  physical  or 
moral  grounds,  or  on  both.  Nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  to  assign  the  oak  (^nybc,  qutreut  aacu- 
'ua),  the  monarch  of  trees,  to  the  celestial  king,  whose 
ancient  oracle,  moreover,  was  in  the  oak-woods  of  Do- 
dona.  In  like  manner,  the  eagle  was  evidently  the 
bird  best  suited  to  his  service.  The  celebrated  &gis, 
the  shield  which  sent  forth  thunder,  lightning,  and  dark- 
ness, and  struck  terror  into  mortal  hearts,  was  formed 
for  Jupiter  by  Vulcan.  In  Homer  we  see  it  sometimes 
borne  by  Apollo  (II.,  IS,  608)  and  sometimes  by  Mi- 
nerva (k,  5,  738  —  OA,  22,  297)  — The  most  famous 
temple  of  Jupiter  was  at  Olympia  in  Elis,  where,  every 
fourth  year,  the  Olympic  Games  wore  celebrated  in 
bis  honour ;  he  had  also  a  splendid  fane  in  the  island 
of  -flgina.  But,  though  there  were  few  deities  less 
honoured  with  temples  and  statues,  sll  tbe  inhabitants 
of  Hellas  conspired  in  tbe  duty  of  doing  homage  to  the 
sovereign  of  tbe  gods.  His  great  oracle  was  at  Dodo- 
na,  where,  even  in  the  Pelasgian  period,  the  Selli  an- 
nounced his  will  and  the  secrets  of  futurity.  (//.,  18, 
233.) — Jupiter  was  represented  by  artists  as  the  model 
of  dignity  and  majesty  of  mien ;  his  countenance  grave 
but  mild.  He  is  seated  on  a  throne,  and  grasping  his 
sceptre  and  thunder.  Tho  eagle  is  standing  beaide 
the  throne. — An  inquiry,  of  which  the  object  should  be 
to  select  and  unite  all  the  parts  of  tbe  Greek  mythol- 
ogy that  have  reference  to  natural  phenomena  and 
the  changes  of  the  seasons,  although  it  has  never  been 
regularly  undertaken,  would  doubtless  show,  that  the 
earliest  religion  of  the  Greeks  was  founded  on  the 
same  notions  as  the  chief  part  of  the  religions  of  the 
East,  particularly  of  that  part  of  the  East  which  was 
nearest  to  Greece,  namely,  Asia  Minor.  The  Greek 
mind,  however,  even  in  this  the  earliest  of  ite  produc- 
tions, appears  richer  and  more  various  in  its  forms, 
»nd,  si  the  same  time,  to  take  a  loftier  and  wider  range, 
than  is  tho  case  in  the  religion  of  the  Oriental  neigh- 
oours  of  the  Greeks,  the  Phrygians,  Lydians,  and  Syr- 
ians In  the  religion  of  these  nations,  the  combina- 
tion and  contrast  of  two  beings  (Baal  and  Aatarte),  the 
one  male,  representing  the  productive,  and  the  other 
female,  representing  the  passive  and  nutritive  powers 
of  Nature ;  and  the  alternation  of  two  states,  namely, 
the  strength  and  vigour,  and  tbe  weakness  and  death, 
of  the  male  personification  of  Nature,  the  Brat  of  which 
was  celebrated  with  vehement  joy,  the  latter  with  ex- 
cessive lamentation,  recur  in  a  perpetual  cycle,  that 
must  have  wearied  and  stupificd  the  mind.  The  Gre- 
cian worship  of  Nature,  on  the  other  hand,  in  all  the 
rarious  forms  which  it  assumed  in  different  quarters, 
places  one  Deity,  as  the  highest  of  all.  at  the  head  of  the 
entire  system,  the  God  of  heaven  and  light,  the  Father 
.Ether  of  the  I«atin  poets.  That  this  is  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  name  Zeus  (Jupiter)  is  shown  by  the  occur- 
rence of  the  same  root  (DIU),  with  the  same  significa- 
tion, even  in  the  Sanscrit,  and  by  the  preservation  of 
several  of  its  derivatives,  which  remained  in  common 
use  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  all  containing  the  no- 
tion of  Heaven  and  Day.  The  root  DIU  ia  most  clearly 
seen  in  the  oblique  cases  of  Zeus,  AiFof,  AtF/,  in  which 
the  U  rm  passed  into  the  consonant  form  F  (Digam- 
ma);  whereas  in  Zevc,  as  in  other  Greek  words,  the 
sound  DI  has  passed  into  Z,  and  the  vowel  has  been 
lengthened.  In  the  Latin  Jovis  (lute  in  Umbrian)  the 
D  has  been  lost  before  I,  which,  however,  is  preserved 
in  many  other  derivatives  of  the  same  root,  as,  dies, 
iivm. — With  this  god  of  the  heavens,  who  dwells  in 
the  pure  exiMiise  of  ether,  is  associated,  though  not  as 
a  being  of  the  same  rank,  a  goddess  worshipped  under 
•he  same  of  Hera  or  Juno.  The  marriage  of  Zeus 
with  this  divinity  was  regarded  as  a  sacred  solemnity, 
snd  typified  thi  uninn  oS  heaven  and  earth  in  the  fer- 
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tflising  rains.    Besides  this  goddess,  aLwr  Ue:tg»  an 
a^ocinted  on  one  side  with  tbe  S»|  rcme  (>od,  wbs 
arc  personifications  of  certain  of  his  energies;  power- 
ful deities,  who  carry  the  influence  of  light  over  tb# 
earth,  and  destroy  the  opposing  powers  of  darkness 
and  confusion  :  such  as  Minerva,  bom  from  the  bf  id 
of  her  father,  in  tho  height  of  the  heavens  ;  and  Apollo, 
tbe  pure  and  shining  god  of  a  worship  belonging  to 
other  races,  but  who,  even  in  his  original  form,  was  s 
god  of  light.    On  the  other  aide  are  deities  allied 
with  the  earth,  and  dwelling  in  her  dark  recede* ; 
and  as  all  life  appears  not  only  to  spring  from  the  earth, 
but  to  return  to  that  whence  it  sprung,  these  deities 
are,  for  the  most  part,  also  connected  with  death ;  as 
Hermes  or  Mercury,  who  brings  up  the  treasures  of 
fruitfulnesa  from  the  depth  of  the  earth,  and  the  chili, 
now  lost  and  now  recovered  by  ber  mother  Cms, 
Proserpina  (Cora)  the  goddess  both  of  flourishing  and 
of  decaying  nature.    Ft  waa  natural  to  expect  that 
the  element  of  water  (Neptune  or  Poseidon)  should 
also  be  introduced  into  this  assemblage  of  the  per- 
sonified powers  of  Nature,  and  ahould  be  peculiarly 
combined  with  the  goddess  of  the  Earth :  and  that 
fire  (Vulcan  or  Hephestus)  should  be  represented  as  i 
powerful  principle,  derived  from  heaven  and  having 
dominion  on  the  earth,  and  be  closely  allied  with  the 
goddess  who  sprang  from  the  head  of  tbe  god  of  the 
heavens.    Other  deities  are  less  important  and  neces- 
sary parts  of  this  same  system,  as  Venus  (Aphrodite), 
whose  worship  waa  evidently,  for  the  most  part,  prop- 
agated over  Greece  from  Cyprus  and  Cythera,  by  tbt 
influence  of  Syrophaenician  tribes.    As  a  singular  be- 
ing, however,  in  the  assembly  of  the  Greek  divinities, 
stands  the  changeable  god  of  flourishing,  decaying 
and  renovated  Nature,  Bacchus  or  Dionysus,  v.  hot* 
alternate  joys  and  sufferings,  and  marvellous  adven- 
tures, show  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  form  wnxfe 
religious  notions  assumed  in  Asia  Minor.  Introduced 
by  the  Thracians  (a  tribe  which  spread  from  the  north 
of  Greece  into  the  interior  of  the  country),  and  not, 
like  the  gods  of  Olympus,  recognised  by  all  the  races 
of  the  Greeks,  Bscchus  always  remained  to  a  certain 
degree  estranged  from  the  rest  of  the  gods,  altboogl 
his  attributes  had  evidently  most  affinity  with  those  ol 
Ceres  and  Proserpina.    But  in  this  isolated  position 
Bacchus  exercises  an  important  influence  on  the  spirit 
of  the  Greek  nation,  and  both  in  sculpture  and  poetry 
gave  rise  to  a  class  of  feelings,  which  agree  in  dis- 
playing more  powerful  emotions  of  the  mind,  a  bolikt 
flight  of  the  imagination,  and  moro  acute  sensations 
of  pain  and  pleasure,  than  were  exhibited  on  occasions 
where  this  influence  did  not  operate.    In  like  manner, 
the  Homeric  Poems  (which  instruct  us  not  merely  by 
their  direct  statementa,  but  also  by  their  indirect  allu- 
sions ;  not  only  by  what  they  eay,  but  also  by  what 
they  do  not  say),  when  attentively  considered,  clearly 
show  how  this  ancient  religion  of  nature  sank  into  the 
shade  as  compared  with  the  salient  and  conspicuous 
forms  of  the  deities  of  the  heroic  age.    The  gods  who 
dwell  on  Olympus  scarcely  appear  at  all  in  connexion 
with  natural  phenomena.    Zeus  chiefly  exercises  bis 
power  as  a  ruler  and  king ;  although  he  is  still  desig- 
nated (by  epithets  doubtless  of  high  antiquity)  as  the 
god  of  the  ether  and  the  storms;  as  in  much  later 
times  the  old  picturesque  expression  was  used,  "  What 
is  Zeus  doing?"  for  "  What  kind  of  weather  ia  it!" 
In  the  Homeric  conception  of  Minerva  and  Apollo, 
there  is  no  trace  of  any  reference  of  these  deities  ts 
their  earlier  attributea.    Vulcan  also  has  passed,  frora 
the  powerful  god  of  fire  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  into  a 
laborious  smith  and  worker  of  metals,  who  performs 
his  duty  by  making  armour  and  weapons  for  the  other 
gods  and  their  favourite  heroes.    As  to  Mercury,  there 
are  some  stories  in  which  he  is  represented  as  giving 
fruitfulness  to  cattle,  in  hia  capacity  of  the  rural  goJ 
of  Arcadia;  from  which,  by  meant* of  varions  mete 
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nurphoscd,  lie  i»  transmuted  into  the  messenger  of 
Zeus  end  the  servant  of  tho  god*.  (Midler,  Hist. 
Gr.  Lti.,  p.  13,  seqq.) 

Jura,  a  chain  of  mountains,  which,  extending  from 
the  Rhodanus  or  Rhone  to  the  Rhenus  or  Rhine, 
separated  Helvetia  from  the  territory  of  the  Sequani. 
The  name  is  said  to  be  in  Celtic,  Jou  rag,  and  to  sig- 
nify the  domain  of  God  or  Jupiter.  The  most  de- 
rated parts  cf  the  chain  are  the  Dole,  5082  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  Mont  Tendre,  6170 ;  and  the 
Rootlet  (the  summit  of  the  Thmry\  5196.  (Wm.,  3, 
4.— C<fci..  B.  C,  1,  2.— Plot.,  2,  9.) 

Jostinuncs,  FlavIus,  bom  near  Sardica  in  Mnesia, 
A.D  482  or  483,  of  obecuro  parents,  was  nephew  by 
his  mother's  side  to  Justinus,  afterward  emperor.  The 
elevation  of  his  uncle  to  the  imperial  throne,  A.D.  518, 
decided  the  fortune  of  Justinian,  who,  having  been 
educated  at  Constantinople,  had  given  proofs  of  con- 
siderable capacity  and  application.  Justinus  was  igno- 
rant and  old,  and  the  advice  and  exer 


exertions  of  his  neph 
of  great  service  to  him  during  the  nine  years 
of  his  reign.  He  adopted  Justinian  as  his  colleague, 
and  at  length,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  feeling 
that  his  end  was  approaching,  he  crowned  him  in  pres- 
ence of  the  patriarch  and  senators,  and  made  over  the 
imperial  authority  to  him,  in  April,  527.  Justinian  was 
then  in  his  45th  year,  and  he  reigned  above  38  years, 
till  November,  665,  when  he  died.  His  long  reign 
forms  a  remarkable  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Although  himself  un warlike,  yet,  by  means  of  his 
able  generals,  Belisarius  and  Narses,  he  completely 
defeated  the  Vandals  and  the  Goths,  and  reunited 
Italy  and  Africa  to  the  empire.  Justinian  was  the  last 
emperor  of  Constantinople,  who,  by  bis  dominion  over 
the  whole  of  Italy,  reunited  in  some  measure  the  two 
principal  portions  of  the  ancient  empire  of  the  Cassars. 
On  the  side  of  the  East,  his  arms  repelled  the  inroads 
of  Chosroes,  and  conquered  Colchis  ;  and  the  Negus, 
or  king  of  Abyssinia,  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
sjq  On  the  Danubian  frontier,  the  Gepidas,  Lango- 
Oardi,  Bulgarians,  and  other  hordes,  were  either  kept 
in  check  or  repulsed.  The  wars  of  his  reign  are  re- 
lated by  Procopius  and  Agalhias. — Justinian  must  be 
viewed  also  as  an  administrator  and  legislator  of  his 
rast  empire.  In  the  first  capacity  he  did  some  good 
and  much  harm.  He  was  both  profuse  and  penurious; 
personally  inclined  to  justice,  he  often  overlooked, 
through  weakness,  the  injustice  of  subalterns ;  he  es- 
tablished monopolies  of  certain  branches  of  industry 
and  commerce,  and  increased  the  taxes.  But  he  in- 
'.reduced  tho  rearing  of  silkworms  in!o  Europe,  and 
the  numerous  edifices  which  lie  raised  (vid.  Isidorus 
IV.),  and  the  towns  which  he  repaired  or  fortified,  at- 
test his  lore  for  tho  art*,  and  his  anxiety  for  the  secu- 
rity and  welfare  of  h.«  dominions.  Procopius  ("De 
adi/icHs  Dumini  Jiutiniatti")  gives  a  notice  of  the 
towns,  churches  (St.  Sophia  among  the  rest),  convents, 
linJgea,  roads,  walls,  and  fortifications  constructed  or 
repaired  during  his  reign.  The  same  Procopius,  how- 
ever, wrote  a  secret  history  ('Avexdora)  of  the  court 
and  reign  of  Justinian,  and  his  wife  Theodora,  both 
of »  bom  be  paints  in  the  darkest  colours.  Theodora, 
indeed,  was  an  unprincipled  woman,  with  some  abili- 
ties, who  exercised:,  till  her  death  in  548,  a  great  influ- 
ence over  the  mind  of  Justinian,  and  many  acts  of  op- 
pression and  cruelty  were  committed  by  her  orders. 
Dot  yet  the  Anecdota  of  Procopius  cannot  be  impli- 
citly trusted,  as  many  of  his  charges  are  evidently 
misrepresentations  or  malignant  exaggerations.— Jus- 
tinian was  easy  of  access,  patient  of  hearing,  courte- 
ous and  aftVjlo  in  discourse,  and  perfect  master  of  his 
temper.  In  the  conspiracies  against  his  authority  and 
person,  he  often  showed  both  justice  and  clemency. 
He  excelled  in  the  private  virtues  of  chastity  and 
temperance  ;  his  meals  were  short  and  frugal ;  on  sol- 
OTi  fast  he  contented  himself  with  water  and  vege- 


tables, and  be  frequently  passed  two  days  and  as  rnanj 
nights  without  tasting  any  food.  He  allowed  himself 
little  lime  for  sleep,  and  was  always  up  before  the 
morning  light.  His  restless  application  to  business 
and  to  study,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  his  learning,  have 
been  attested  even  by  his  enemies  ('AvU&ora,  c.  8, 
13).  He  was,  or  professed  to  be,  a  poet  and  philoso- 
pher,  a  lawyer  and  theologian,  a  musician  and  arc  hi 

|  tccl ;  but  the  brightest  ornament  of  his  reign  ia  tbr 
compilation  of  Roman  law,  whicii  has  immortalized  his 

I  name,  and  an  accouut  of  which  will  be  found  under 
the  article  Tribonianut.  Unfortunately,  his  love  of 
theological  controversy  led  him  to  interfere  with  the 

j  consciences  of  his  subjects,  and  his  penal  enactments 
against  Jews  and  heretics  display  a  spirit  of  mischiev- 

]  ous  intolerance  which  baa  ever  since  afforded  a  dan- 

Serous  authority  for  religious  persecution. — Justinian 
ted  at  83  years  of  age,  on  the  14th  of  November,  566, 
leaving  no  children.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  ncph- 
I  ew  Justinus  IV.    (Ludeioig,  Vita  Juatiniani  Magm. 
—Gibbon,  Decline  and.  FalU  c.  40,  ieqq.)—U.  The 
!  second  of  the  name,  was  son  of  Constantino  III.,  and 
>  lineal  descendant  of  the  Emperor  Heraclius.    He  sue- 
I  ceeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople, 
I  A.D.  685,  but  his  reign,  which  lasted  ten  years,  was 
marked  chiefly  by  wara  with  the  Saracens,  and  by  the 
j  exactions  and  oppressions  of  his  ministers.    At  last, 
I  his  general  Leontius  drove  him  from  the  throne,  and, 
I  having  caused  his  nose  to  be  cut  off,  banished  him  to 
the  Crimea,  A.D.  695.    Leontius,  however,  waa  soon 
I  after  deposed  himself,  and  banished  by  Tiberius  Ausi- 
raerus,  who  reigned  for  seven  years.    Meantime  Jus- 
tinian had  escaped  from  the  Crimea  and  married  the 
daughter  of  the  Kakan,  or  King  of  the  Gazari,  a  tribe 
of  Turks ;  and  be  afterward,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Bulgarians,  entered  Constantinople,  and  put  to  a  cruel 
death  both  Leontius  and  Tiberius,  along  with  many 
others.    He  ordered,  also,  many  of  the  principal  people 
of  Ravenna  to  be  put  to  death.    At  last  Justinian  was 
dethroned  and  killed  by  PhilippusBardanes,  A  D.  711. 
(EneycL  Us.  Knotol.,  vol.  13,  p.  166.) 

Justinus,  I.  M.  Jununus,  or,  as  he  is  named  in 
some  manuscripts,  M.  Justinus  Frontinus,  a  Latin  his- 
torian, generally  supposed  to  have  flourished  in  the  age 
of  the  Anionines.  The  chief  reason  for  assigning  him 
to  this  period  is  the  dedication  of  bis  work,  addressed 
to  Marcus  Aurelius.  Many  critics,  however,  regard 
the  line  in  the  manuscripts  which  expresses  this  ded- 
ication as  an  addition  by  some  ignorant  copyist,  who 
had  confounded  this  writer  with  Justinus  the  Martyr. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  particulars  of  Justin's  life 
He  made  an  epitome  of,  or,  rather,  a  selection  of  ex- 
tracts from,  the  historical' work  of  Tragus  Pompeius. 
This  epitome  is  entitled,  "  HutoriarutnPhilippicarum 
et  totiu*  tnundi  onginum,  et  terra  sttus,  ex  Trogo 
Pompeio  excerptarum  libri  XLIV.  a  Nino  ad  Ctuar- 
em  Auguttum."  In  making  his  extracts,  Justin  gave 
the  preference  to  those  facts  and  those  passages  which 
he  considered  peculiarly  interesting.  (Compare  his 
own  words  :  "  Omissii  his  qua  nec  cognoscendt 
volu plate  jucunda,  nec  exemplo  erant  necessaria.'' 
Other  events  are  only  mentioned  briefly,  and  by  way 
of  transition.  Chronology  is  entirely  ueglected  in  the 
work  of  Justin,  as  in  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient 
writers.  Justin  ie  deficient  in  judgment  and  sagacity 
His  style  is  correct,  simple,  and  elegant,  but  une- 
qual ;  it  is  far  preferable,  however,  to  that  of  Florus. 
The  best  editions  are,  that  of  Gronovius,  L.  Bat., 
1719,  8vo ;  of  Heame,  Oxon.,  1705.  8vo;  of  Fischer 
Ltpt.,  1757,  8vo ;  and  of  Wetzel,  Leign.,  1817,  8vo. 
— The  value  of  Justin's  history  chiefly  depends  on  tbs 
circumstance  of  Trogus's  work  having  been  compiled 
from  some  of  the  best  of  the  sncicnt  historical  writers, 
such  as  Tbeopompus,  Herodotus,  Cteaiaa,  Hierooy 
mua  of  Cardia,  Timaeus,  Pbylarchus,  Polybius,  Posi 
donius,  dec.    (Compare  Gaiter cr,  vom  Plan  dee  Tn 
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pie,  Ac. — Hi*t.  BM.,  vol.  8,  p.  118. — Borkek,  Mag- 
asm  far  ErkUirung,  d.  Gr  u.  R.,  vol.  1,  p.  180. — 
Koek,  PtoUg.  ad  Tkeopomp.  Ckium.,  Lip*.,  1804,  p. 

13.  — Heyne,  de  Trogi  Pompeii  ejusque  epitomatoris 
Juttini  fontibus,  die,  Comment.  Soc.  Reg.  Gotling., 
vol.  15,  p.  183t  teqq.)  In  order  that  the  student  may 
be  better  enabled  to  appreciate  the  extent  of  Trogus'a 
labours,  we  will  now  proceed  to  sketch  an  outline  of 
his  work,  as  far  as  it  has  been  determined  by  the  re- 
searches of  modem  scholars.  Book  1.  History  of  the 
Assyrian,  Median,  and  Persian  empires,  down  to  the 
reign  of  Darius,  son  of  Hyetaspes.  Book  2.  Digression 
respecting  the  Scythians,  Amazons,  and  Athenians ; 
'.he  kings  of  Athens,  the  legislation  of  Solon,  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  Pisistratide,  tho  expulsion  of  this  family, 
and  the  war  with  Persia  which  ensued,  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  the  history  of  Xerxes  and  of  his  contests 
with  the  Greeks.  Book  3.  The  accession  of  Artaxcrx- 
es.  Digression  respecting  the  Lacedemonians,  the 
legislation  of  Lycurgua,  and  the  first  Mcssenisn  war. 
Commencement  of  Use  Peloponncsian  war.  Book  4. 
Continuation  of  the  Peloponncsian  war,  expedition  to 
Sicily.  Digression  respecting  Sicily.  Book  6.  Close 
of  the  Peloponncsian  war.  The  thirty  tyrants,  and 
their  expulsion  by  Thrasybulus.  The  expedition  of 
the  voonger  Cyrus,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand. Book  6.  The  expeditions  of  Dercyllidas  and 
Agesilaus  into  Asia.  The  Theban  war.  The  peace 
of  Antalcidas.  The  exploits  of  Epaminondas.  Philip 
of  Macedon  begins  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Greece. 
— In  these  first  six  books,  which  are  to  bo  regarded  as 
a  kind  of  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  Macedo- 
nian Empire,  the  true  object  of  Trogus,  his  principal 
guide  was  Theopompus.  He  has  also  occasionally 
availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  Herodotus  and  Ctesias, 
and  even  of  that  of  the  mytbographers. — Book  7.  Di- 
gression respecting  the  condition  of  Macedonia  ante- 
rior to  the  reign  of  Philip.  Book  8.  History  of  Philip 
and  of  the  Sacred  War.  Book  0.  End  of  the  history 
of  Philip.  Book  10.  Continuation  and  end  of  the  Per- 
sian history,  under  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Ochus,  and 
Darius  Codomanus.— In  these  four  books  Trogus  ap- 
pears to  hsve  merely  translated  Theopompus. — Book 
11.  History  of  Alexander  the  Great,  from  his  acces- 
sion tcthe  throne  until  the  death  of  Darius.  Book  13. 
Occurrences  in  Greece  during  the  absence  of  Alexan- 
der :  expeditions  of  this  prince  into  Hyrcania  and  In- 
dia. His  death. — In  these  two  books,  no  fact  would 
ippear  to  have  been  stated  that  is  not  also  contained 
in  other  works  which  hsve  reached  us.- — Books  13, 

14,  16.  History  of  the  wars  between  the  generals  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  down  to  the  death  of  Cassander. 
Book  16.  Continuation  of  the  history  of  Mscedonia  to 
the  accession  of  Lysimachus. — Thia  part  of  Justin's 
history  is  so  imperfect,  that  we  find  it  impossible  to 
divine  the  sources  whence  Trogus  derived  his  mate- 
rials. It  haa  been  supposed,  however,  that  the  digres- 
sions on  Gyrene  (13,  7)  and  Hersclea  (16,  4)  are  ob- 
tained from  Theopompue,  and  that  the  episode  on  In- 
dia (15,  4)  ia  from  Megaatbenea.  Book  17.  History 
of  Lysimachus.  Digression  respecting  Epirus  before 
the  lime  of  Pyrrhus. — As  Justin  shows  himself,  in 
this  book,  very  partial  towards  Seleucua,  and  the  re- 
verse towards  Lysimachus,  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  Hieronymus  of  Cardia  was  the  guide  of  Trogus 
in  thia  part  of  the  original  work. — Book  18.  Wars  of 
Pyrrhus  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  Digression  respecting 
the  ancient  history  of  Carthage.  Book  19.  Wars  of 
the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily.  Book  30.  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse  transfers  the  theatre  of  the  war  to  Magna 
Gnacia.  Digression  respecting  Metapontum.  Book 
31.  History  of  Dionysius  the  younger.  Book*  22  and 
23  History  of  Agathocles. — These  six  books  of  Jus- 
tin are  very  important ;  they  embrace  nearly  all  that 
we  know  respecting  the  Carthaginiana  before  their 
"ollision  with  the  Romans.    Tho  parts  that  relate  to 
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Syracuse  ai*4  Magna  Grsscia,  Trogus  appears  to  b» 
taken  from  Theopompus,  and,  by  way  of  sopplemen 
from  Timeus  :  this  Utter,  for  example,  seems  to  hat 
furnished  the  materials  for  the  history  of  AgatnocUa 
— Book  24.  Continuation  of  tho  history  of  Maeedor.u 
Invasion  of  the  Gauls  under  Brennus.    Book  26  An 
tigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia.  EeUblialirocr/ 
of  the  Gauls  in  Bithynia.    Book  26.  Cootinuatirn  » 
the  history  of  Macedonia.    Book  87.  Seleucua,  kbi 
of  Syria.    Book  28.  Continuation  of  the  history  a 
Macedonia  to  the  accession  of  Philip.    Book  29.  Wat 
of  Philip  with  the  Romans. — In  these  six  books  Ph>- 
larchus  has  been  the  principal  authority  of  Tragus.— 
Book  30.  Continuation  of  the  Macedonian  war.  Al- 
liance of  the  .Etolians  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  lkoi 
31.  Hannibal  prevails  on  Antiochus  to  make  wu 
against  the  Romans.    War  in  Syria.    Book  32.  Dealt 
of  Philopcemen.    War  of  the  Romans  with  Perseos 
Death  of  Hannibal.    Book  33.  Fall  of  the  Macedonia!1 
empire.    Book  34.  Achssan  war.    Continuation  of  the 
history  of  Syria.    Book  35.  Demetrius  I.  and  II., 
kings  of  Syria. — These  six  books  are  taken  from  P»- 
lybius.    Book  36.  Continuation  of  the  history  of  ike 
kings  of  Syria.    Digression  respecting  the  Jews.  Ths 
kingdom  of  Pergamus  becomes  a  Roman  province 
Book  37.  History  of  Mitbradates  the  Great.   Boot  3d. 
Continuation  of  the  history  of  Mithradatea.  Ptolemy 
Physcon,  king  of  Egypt.    Continuation  of  the  bit  107 
of  Demetrius,  king  of  Syria.    Book  39.  Continuation 
of  the  history  of  Syria  and  Egypt.    Book  40.  End  of 
the  kingdom  of  Syria.    Book  41.  History  of  the  Par- 
thians.    Book  42.  Continuation  of  the  history  of  the 
Parthians.    History  of  Armenia. — On  comparing  the 
contents  of  these  six  books  with  the  fragments  of  Pm- 
idonius  of  Rhodes  that  have  been  preserved  by  Au> 
cnxus,  it  would  appear  that  this  historian  has  hen 
been  the  snide  of  Trogus.    Posidonius,  who  was  • 
friend  of  Trogus's,  had  published  a  history  of  the  period 
that  had  intervened  between  the  destruction  of  Cor* 
intb  and  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria.    It  was  a 
large  work  in  fifty-two  books.    The  digression  re- 
specting tbe  Jews  is  full  of  confusion :  it  is  welJ 
known  what  erroneous  ideas  were  prevalent  concern- 
ing this  people  in  tbe  time  of  Augustus,  and  even  at 
the  period  when  Tacitus  wrote ;  but  eae  is  surprised 
to  find  that  Justin  was  not  able  to  rectify  the  mistakes 
of  his  original. — Book  43.  Earlier  history  of  Rome  and 
Massilia.    In  the  latter  part  of  this  book  Dioctes  the 
Peparethian  furnished  the  materials.    Book  44.  His- 
tory of  Spain,  derived  most  probably  from  Posidonius. 
— Such  appear  to  have  been,  in  general,  the  authorities 
followed  by  Trogus,  and,  consequently,  by  his  al.br*- 
viator  Justin.    (Sehotl,  Hist.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol  3,  p.  139. 
teqq.—Bahr,  Getch.  der  Rom.  Lit.,  p.  299,  teqq .)— 
II.  Surnaraed  the  Martyr,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
learned  writers  of  the  Christian  church.    He  was  the 
son  of  Prise  us,  a  Greek  by  nation,  and  was  born  at 
Flavia  Neapolis,  anciently  called  Sicbem,  a  city  of  Sa- 
maria in  Palestine,  towards  the  close  of  the  first  cen- 
tury.   He  waa  educated  in  the  pagan  religion,  and, 
after  studying  in  Egypt,  became  a  Platonist,  uotiL  tc 
tbe  year  132,  he  was  led,  by  the  instructions  of  a 
zealous  and  able  Christian,  to  embrace  the  religion  oi 
tbe  Gospel.    He  subsequently  went  to  Rome  in  lb* 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  drew  up 
his  first  apology  for  Christianity  at  a  time  when  tbs 
Christians  were  suffering  rather  from  popular  fury 
than  from  the  bearing  upon  them  of  the  regular  mi 
tbority  of  the  state,  and  it  prevailed  so  far  as  to  obtam 
for  them  some  favourable  concessions  from  tbe  emper- 
or.   He  was  also  equally  zealous  in  opposing  ill*  art 
heretics,  and  particularly  Marcion,  against  whom  h* 
wrote  and  published  a  book.   He  not  long  after  viened 
the  East,  and  at  Ephcaus  had  a  conference  with  Try 
phon,  a  learned  Jew,  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  the 
siab,  an  account  of  which  conference  be  gives  a*  it 
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bn.  *  Dialogs  j  with  Trypbon."  Oo  his  return  to  Rome 
be  bad  frequent  disputes  with  Crcscens,  a  Cyn- 
ic jiiilosopber,  in  consequence  of  whose  csiumnies 
he  published  his  second  spology,  which  seems  to  have 
been  presented  to  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  A.D. 
162.  It  produced  so  little  effect,  thst  when  Crescens 
preferred  against  him  a  formal  charge  of  impiety  for 
neglecting  the  pagan  rites,  be  was  condemned  to  be 
scourged  and  then  beheaded,  which  sentence  was  put 
into  execution  A.D.  164,  in  the  seventy-fourth  or  sev- 
•oty-ri.'ih  year  of  his  age.  It  was  eminently  as  a  mar- 
tyr  or  witness  that  Justin  suffered  ;  for  he  might  have 
saved  his  life  had  he  consented  to  join  in  a  sacrifice 
to  the  heathen  deities.  Hence  with  his  name  has  de- 
scended the  addition  of  '*  The  Martyr,"  a  distinction 
which,  in  a  biter  age,  was  given  to  Peter,  one  of  the 
Protestant  sufferers  for  the  truth.  Justin  Martyr  is 
tpoken  of  in  high  terms  of  praise  by  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian writers,  and  was  certainly  a  zealous  and  ablo  ad- 
vocate of  Christianity,  but  mixed  up  its  doctrines  with 
coo  much  of  his  early  Platonism.  He  was  tbe  first 
father  of  the  church  who,  regarding  philosophy  and 
revealed  religion  as  having  emanated  from  the  same 
source,  wished  to  establish  between  them  sn  intimate 
anion.  Justin  was  of  opinion  that  Plato  had  derived 
his  doctrine,  if  not  from  the  Sacred  Writings  of  the 
Jews,  at  least  from  the  works  of  others  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  these  writings,  and  hence  he  concluded 
that  the  system  and  tbe  tenets  of  Plato  could  be  easily 
brought  back  to,  and  united  with,  the  principles  of 
Christianity.  All  other  systems  of  philosophy,  how- 
ever, except  tbo  Platonic,  he  utterly  rejected,  and 
more  particularly  that  of  the  Cynics.  Even  in  the 
Platonic  scheme  he  combated  one  point,  which  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  revelation,  the  doctrine  of  the 
eternal  duration  of  tbe  world.  There  are  several 
valuable  editions  of  his  works,  the  best  of  which  are, 
that  of  Maran,  Paris,  1742,  fol.,  and  that  of  Oberthur, 
Wurtzburgk,  1777,  3  vols.  8vo.  (Schbll,  Hist.  Lit.  I 
Gr.,  vol.  5,  p.  212.)— III.  Tbe  first,  also  called  the  [ 
"  Elder,"  an  emperor  of  the  East,  born  A.D.  450,  of  < 
Thracian  origin.  He  abandoned  the  employment  of  ■ 
a  shepherd  for  tbe  profession  of  arms,  and,  passing  [ 
through  the  several  military  gradations,  attained  even- 
tually to  tbe  highest  dignities  of  the  empire.  On  the 
death  of  Anastasius  (A  D.  516)  he  held  the  command 
>f  the  imperial  guards,  and  was  commissioned  by  . 
Amantius  to  distribute  a  sum  of  money  smong  the  j 
soldiers,  in  order  to  secure  the  elevstion  of  one  of  tbe  | 
creatures  of  the  former.  Justin  did  this,  but  in  bis 
own  name,  and  was  in  consequence  himself  proclaim- 
ed emperor.  Justin  was  sixty-eight  years  of  age 
when  he  ascended  the  throne.  Being  himself  unin- 
formed in  civil  affairs,  he  relied  for  tbe  despatch  of 
the  business  of  the  state  on  the  qua?stor  Proclus,  a 
faithful  servant,  and  on  his  own  nephew  Justinian, 
who  had  acquired  a  great  ascendancy  over  his  uncle. 
By  Justinisn's  advice,  a  reconciliation  was  effected 
between  the  Greek  snd  the  Roman  churches,  A.D. 
520.  Tbe  murder  of  Vitalianus,  who  bad  been  raised 
to  tbe  consulship,  but  was  stabbed  st  a  banquet,  casts 
a  dark  shade  upon  the  character  of  both  Justin  and 
Justinian.  In  other  respects  Justin  is  represented  by 
historian?  as  honest  and  equitable,  though  rude  and 
distrustful.  After  a  reign  of  nine  years,  being  afflict- 
ed by  an  incurable  wound,  and  having  become  weak 
in  mind  snd  body,  Justin  abdicated  in  favour  of  his 
nephew,  and  died  soon  after,  in  A.D.  527. — IV.  The 
second,  sumsmed  the  M  Younger,"  an  emperor  of  the 
East,  succeeded  bis  uncle  Justinian,  A.D.  565.  His 
reign  was  an  unfortunate  one.  Tbe  Langobardi,  un- 
der their  king  Alboin,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
invited  by  Nsmcs,  invaded  Italy  by  the  Julian  Alps, 
A.D.  568,  snd  in  a  few  years  all  Northern  Italy  was 
tost  to  the  Byzantine  emperor.  The  provinces  of 
Asia  were  likewise  overrun  by  tbe 


discontent,  moreover,  prevailed  in  the  capital  and  prov- 
inces, owing  to  tbe  malversations  of  the  governors  snd 
magistrates,  and  Justin  himself,  deprived  by  infirmity 
of  the  use  of  his  feet,  snd  confined  to  the  palace,  was 
not  able  to  repress  abuses  and  infuse  vigour  into  tbe 
administration.  Feeling  at  hut  his  impotence,  be 
chose  Tiberius,  the  captain  of  the  guards,  ss  his  "ac- 
cessor, A.D.  578.  The  choice  was  a  good  one,  auu 
the  conduct  of  Tiberius  fully  justified  Justin's  discern- 
ment. Justin  lived  four  years  after  bis  abdication,  in 
quiet  retirement,  and  died  in  the  year  578.  (Encycl. 
Us.  Knout.,  vol.  13,  p.  166.) 

Jr/TKs,  an  eld  Teutonic  or  Scandinavian  tribe,  which, 
in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  appear  to  have  been  set- 
tled in  the  northern  part  of  tbe  Chersonesus  Cimbnca, 
which  is  still  called,  after  their  name,  Jutland.  Man- 
nert  thinks  that  they  were  a  colony  from  the  opposite 
coast  of  Scandinavia,  of  the  same  race  as  the  Guthi 
or  Guts?  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  The  first  Germanic 
invaders  of  Britain,  after  the  departure  of  tbe  Romans, 
were  Jutes,  who,  under  their  leaders  Hengist  and  Hor- 
sa  (A.D.  445),  landed  in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  and  settle'* 
in  Kent.  The  Saxons,  under  Ella,  came  A.D.  477 
and  the  Angles  did  not  come  until  the  following  cen- 
tury.   (Mannert,  Gcogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  288.) 

Jctuen*,  a  water-nymph  in  the  Italian  mythology. 
Her  fountsin  was  near  the  Numicius,  and  its  waters, 
owing  to  her  name  (from  juvo,  "  to  assist"),  were  held 
to  be  very  salubrious :  the  sick  drank  them  ( Varro, 
L-  L-,  4,  p.  21),  and  the  Romans  used  them  in  thcil 
sacrifices  A  temple  was  built  to  Jutuma  in  tbe 
Campus  Martiua,  snd  there  wss  a  festival  named  ths 
Juturnalia.  (Sere,  ad  Virg.,  12,  139  —  Ovid,  Fast.. 
1,  464.)  Virgil,  as  usual,  Euhemerizing  the  old  Ital- 
ian deities,  makes  Juturna  the  sister  of  Turous.  She 
was,  be  ssys,  violated  by  Jupiter,  and  made  by  him, 
in  recompense,  a  goddess  of  the  lakes  and  streams. 
{JEn.,  12,  139.— Keightley's  Mythology,  p.  542.) 

JovkmXlis,  Dkcios  Junius  (or,  according  to  some, 
DrcImds  Junius),  was  a  celebrated  Roman  satirist. 
His  birthplsce,  on  no  very  sure  grounds,  is  said  to 
have  been  Aquinum,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  been 
bom  somewhere  about  A.D.  40,  under  Caligula,  and 
to  have  died  turned  of  80,  under  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
But  few  particulars  of  his  life  are  known,  and  for  these 
we  are  indebted  to  a  short  biographical  sketch  ascribed 
to  Suetonius.  This  notice,  however,  is  found  in  so 
corrupt  a  state  in  the  MSS.  as  to  have  given  rise  to 
interpretations  directly  at  variance  with  each  other. 
Without  stopping  to  inquire  into  the  discussions  which 
have  thus  been  excited,  we  will  proceed  to  lay  before 
the  student  the  results  at  which  the  best  and  most  re- 
cent critics  have  arrived.  Juvenal's  birth  was  far  from 
elevated.  The  sothor  of  his  life  doubts  whether  ha 
wss  tbe  son  or  merely  tbe  fostysr-son  of  a  rich  freed  man. 
From  tbe  period  of  his  birth  till  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  forty,  nothing  more  is  known  of  him  tbsn  that 
he  continued  to  perfect  himself  in  the  study  of  elo- 
quence by  declaiming,  according  to  the  practice  ot 
those  days :  yet  more  for  his  own  amusement  than 
from  any  intention  to  prepare  himself  either  for  tbe 
schools  or  the  courts  of  law.  About  this  time  be 
seems  to  have  discovered  his  true  bent,  and  betaken 
himself  to  poetry.  Domittan  was  now  at  the  head  of 
tbe  government,  snd  showed  symptoms  of  reviving  that 
system  of  favouritism  which  had  nearly  ruined  tbe 
empire  under  Claudius,  by  his  unbounded  psrtislity 
for  a  young  pantomime  dancer  of  the  name  of  Paris. 
Against  this  minion  Juvenal  seems  to  have  directed 
the  first  shafts  of  that  satire  which  wss  destined  to 
make  tbe  most  powerful  vices  tremble,  snd  shake  the 
masters  of  the  world  on  their  thrones.  He  composed 
a  satire  on  the  influence  of  Psris  with  considerable 
success,  but  dared  not  publish  it,  though  it  was  se* 
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rtuai  among  the'Latin  satirist!  ;  although  if  oas  been 
supposed  that  be  had  him  in  view  in  the  passage  where 
be  remarks,  we  possess  at  the  present  day  some  dis- 
tinguished ones,  whom  we  will  name  hereafter."  {Inst. 
Or.,  10,  1.)  It  was  under  Trajan  that  Juvenal  wrote 
the  greater  part  of  bis  satires :  tbe  thirteenth  and  fif- 
teenth were  composed  under  Hadrian,  when  the  au- 
thor was  in  his  79th  year.  Then  for  the  first  time  he 
recited  his  works  in  public,  and  met  with  the  most 
unbounded  admiration.  The  seventh  satire,  however, 
involved  him  in  trouble.  It  was  the  one  he  had  first 
composed,  and  in  it  the  dcku  bad  lasbed  the  pantomime 
Paris,  the  favourite  of  Domitian.  Hadrian,  who  had 
suffered  a  comedian  of  the  day  to  acquire  a  great  as- 
cendancy over  him,  believed  that  tho  poet  meant  to 
reflect  upon  this  weakness  of  his,  and  resolved  to  have 
revenge.  Under  pretext,  therefore,  of  honouring  the 
old  man,  be  named  him  prefect  of  a  legion  stationed 
at  Syenc,  in  Egypt ;  according  to  others,  at  Pentapo- 
lis,  in  Libya ;  or,  according  to  others  again,  he  was 
sent  to  one  of  the  Oases,  an  ordinary  abode  of  exiles. 
He  died  a  few  years  after,  in  this  honourable  exile  — 
We  have  sixteen  satires  from  the  pen  of  Juvenal.  In 
some  editions  they  are  divided  into  fire  books,  of  which 
tho  first  contains  five  satires ;  the  second  one  ;  the 
third  three ;  the  fourth  three  ;  and  the  fifth  four.  If 
we  may  judge  of  the  character  of  a  writer  from  bis 
works,  Juvenal  was  a  man  of  rigid  probity,  and  wor- 
thy of  living  in  a  better  and  purer  age.  His  satires  i 
everywhere  jrsatho  a  love  of  virtue  and  abhorrence 
of  vice.  Differing  widely  in  this  respect  from  Per- 
sius,  he  doci  not  give  himself  up  to  the  principles  of 
one  particular  school  of  philosophy  ;  he  paints,  on  the 
contrary,  in  strong  and  glowing  colours,  the  hypocrisy 
and  the  vices  of  the  pretended  philosophers  of  his  time, 
and  especially  of  the  Stoic  sect,  to  whose  failings  Per- 
sius  had  shut  his  eyes.  He  differs,  moreover,  from 
this  last-mentioned  satirist  in  not  borrowing  from  the 
schools  of  philosophy  the  arms  with  which  be  attacked 
their  failings  :  he  found  these  abundantly  supplied  by 
tbe  resources  of  his  own  genius,  by  the  experience 
which  a  long  acquaintance  with  the  world  had  gained 
or  him,  and  by  the  indignation  which  wanned  bis  bo- 
som on  contemplating  tbe  gross  corruption  of  the  times. 
His  genius  in  some  respect  resembled  that  of  Horace, 
jut  a  long-established  habit  of  familiarity  with  rhetor- 
cai  subjects  produced  an  influence  on  his  general  man- 
ner, which  is  infinitely  graver  than  that  of  tbe  friend  of 
Mccenas.  Horace  laughs  at  the  follies  of  his  age ; 
Juvenal  glows  with  indignation  at  the  vices  of  his  own. 
The  former  passes  rapidly  from  ono  topic  to  another, 
and  seems,  as  it  were,  led  onward  by  his  subject ;  Ju- 
venal, on  the  contrary,  follows  a  regular  and  method- 
ical plan ;  he  treats  bis  subject  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  oratorical  art,  and  is  careful  never  to  lose  the 
thread  of  his  discourse.  The  distinctive  character  of 
Juvenal's  satire  rs  a  passionate  hatred  of,  and  an  inex- 
orable severity  towards  vice,  and  on  this  theme  lie 
never  indulges  in  pleasantry  ;  neither  does  any  digres- 
sion ever  lead  him  off  from  the  object  which  bo  has  in 
view.  It  is  this  manner  that  gives  to  the  satires  of 
Juvenal  a  certain  appearance  of  dryness,  which  form  a 
direct  contrast  to  the  agreeable  variety  that  pervades 
the  satires  of  Horace.  A  circumstance  extremely  fa- 
vourable to  the  literary  reputation  of  Juvenal  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact,  of  his  not  having  dared  to  publish  his 
satires  until  an  advanced  period  of  life.  Hence  he 
was  enabled  to  revise  and  retouch  them,  to  purify  his 
taste,  and  to  calm  the  fiery  spirit  which  animated  his 
earlier  efforta  by  the  sober  judgment  of  maturer  years. 
Juvenal  is  said  to  have  spent  much  time  in  attendance 
on  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians,  and  the  effect  of  ibis, 
in  an  age  not  remarkable  for  purity  of  taste,  may  be 
observed,  perhaps,  in  a  tendency  to  hyperbolica1  infla- 
tion of  both  thought  and  style,  which  would  so  >n  be- 
tray a  writer  of  less  power  into  the  ridiculous.  From 
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this  bis  wit,  command  *f  language,  at.d  forte  and  to* 
ness  of  thought,  completely  preserve  him :  still,  per 
haps,  be  would  produce  more  effect  if  the  effort  to  dc 
his  utmost  were  less  apparent. — Tbe  writings  of  Ju- 
venal are  addressed  to  the  encouragement  of  vutue  no 
less  than  to  tbe  chastisement  of  vice ;  and  parts  ci 
them  hare  been  recommended  by  Christian  divines  si 
admirable  storehouses  of  moral  precepts.  Still  the? 
lie  open  to  the  objection  of  descending  so  minutely 
into  the  details  of  vice,  as  to  minister  food  ss  well  as 
physic  to  the  depraved  mind-  To  the  scholar  they  are 
invaluable  for  the  information  which  they  supply  con- 
cerning private  life  among  the  Romans,  lbe  best 
editions  of  Juvenal  are,  that  of  Kuperti,  Ups.,  IS  19, 
2  vols.  8vo,  and  that  of  Lemaire,  Parts,  1823,  3  vols. 
8vo.  The  latter,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
Ediiio  Optima.  An  enumeration  of  the  previous  edi- 
tions will  be  found  in  the  Prolegomena  appended  to 
the  last  volume  of  Lemairc's  work. 

Juvbntas,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided  otpi 
youth  and  vigour.  She  is  the  same  as  tbe  Hebe  &. 
the  Greeks.  The  altar  of  Juventas  stood  in  tbe  ves- 
tibule of  tho  temple  of  Minerva.  (Dion.  Had,  3,  69  } 
There  was  a  temple  of  this  goddess  in  which  a  regis- 
try was  kept  of  the  nsmes  of  the  young  men  who  were 
of  the  military  age.    (Dion.  Hal.,  4,  15.) 

Juveknia  ('lovepvia),  a  name  for  Ireland,  fourW 
among  the  Greek  writers.  (Agathem.,  2,  4  —  Ptsi 
2,  2.)  In  tbe  various  names  of  Ireland,  as  known  u. 
the  classic  writers,  namoly,  Iris,  Iernis,  Juvcrnb,  Ju- 
vernia,  Hibcrnia,  dec.  the  radical  Ir  or  Eri,  by  wbtrk 
it  is  still  known  to  its  own  natives,  is  plainly  traceable 
It  is  customary  among  the  Iriah  to  indicate  a  country 
by  the  prefix  Hy  or  Hua,  sometimes  written  O,  as  >■ 
the  case  of  proper  names,  signifying,  literally,  "  tht 
(dwelling  of  the)  sons  or  family  of,"  such  as  Hy-Ma- 
nia,  HyTutrtre,  Hy- Brazil,  die.  In  adding  this  pre- 
fix to  names  beginning  with  a  vowel,  it  is  optional  te 
insert  a  consonant  to  prevent  the  concurrence  of  open 
sounds ;  thus,  Hy-v-Eack  means  the  country  of  the 
descendants  of  Esch  or  iEacus.  Again,  this  prefix 
requires  the  genitive,  which  in  Eri  is  Erin,  .md  thus 
sll  variations  of  the  name,  from  the  iris  of  Diodorue 
Siculus,  and  the  Jr-land  or  Ire-land  of  modern  times, 
to  the  Iernis  (Hy-Emis)  of  the  Orphic  poems,  and  the 
Hibcrnia  (HybErnia)  of  the  Latin  writers,  would 
seem  to  be  accounted  for.    (Vid.  Hibemia.) 

Ixion,  the  son  of  Antion  or  Peision,  or,  according 
to  some,  of  Phlegyas.  Others,  again,  gave  him  the 
god  Mara  for  a  sire.  He  obtained  tbe  hand  of  Dia, 
the  daughter  of  Dcloneus,  having,  according  to  tbe 
usage  of  the  heroic  ages,  promised  his  father-in  law 
large  nuptial  gifts ;  but  he  did  not  keep  his  engage 
mcnt,  and  Dcioneus  seized  his  horses  and  detainee 
them  as  a  pledge.  Ixion  then  sent  to  say  that  the 
gifts  were  ready  if  he  would  come  to  fetch  ibem. 
Dei'oneus  accordingly  came,  but  his  treacherous  son- 
in-law  had  prepared  in  his  house  a  pit  filled  with  fire, 
and  coverea  over  with  bits  of  wood  and  with  dost,  into 
which  the  unsuspecting  prince  fell  and  perished.  After 
this  deed  Ixion  became  deranged,  and  tbe  atrocity  ot 
the  crime  was  such  that  neither  gods  nor  men  would 
absolve  him,  till  at  length  Jupiter  took  pity  on  btffl  and 
purified  him,  and  admitted  him  to  his  residence  and 
table  on  Olympus.  But,  incapable  of  good,  Ixion  cut 
an  eye  of  desire  on  the  wife  of  his  benefactor.  JtnO 
thereupon,  in  concert  with  her  lord,  formed  a  cloud  in 
the  likeness  of  herself,  which  Ixion  embraced.  He 
boasted  of  his  good  fortune,  and  Jupiter  precipitated 
him  into  Erebus,  where  Mercury  fixed  him  with  brazen 
bands  to  an  ever-revolving  fiery  wheel.  (Pind,  Pyth-, 
2,  39,  scqq.—Schol.  ad  Pind,  Pyth.,  2,  39  —  Hygw  . 
fab.,  02.)— -This  myth  is  probably  of  great  antiqoity, 
aa  the  customs  on  which  it  is  founded  only  prevailed 
in  tbe  heroic  age.  Its  chief  object  seems  to  have  beer 
to  inspire  horror  for  the  violation  of  tbe  duties  of  bos 
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*it«:uy  on  che  part  of  ihoM  wbo,  having  committed 
homicide,  were  admitted  to  the  bouse  and  table  of  the 
prince,  who  consented  to  perform  the  rites  by  which 
the  guilt  of  the  offender  was  supposed  to  be  removed. 
The  extremest  case  is  given,  by  making  Ixion,  that  is, 
the  Suppliant,  and  the  first  sbedder  of  kindred  blood, 
as  he  is  expressly  called  (the  Cain  of  Greece),  act  with 
such  base  ingratitude  towards  the  king  of  the  gods  him- 
self, who,  according  to  the  simple  earnestness  of  early 
mythology,  is  represented,  like  sn  earthly  prince,  re- 
ceiving his  suppliant  into  his  house  or  at  his  board. 
Fhe  punishment  inflicted  was  suited  to  the  offence, 
sod  calculated  to  strike  with  awe  the  minds  of  the 
bearers. — {Keightlcy's  Mythology,  p.  314,  acq.) 


Labarum,  the  sacred  banner  or  standard,  bomc  be- 
fore the  Roman  emperors  in  war  from  the  time  of 
Coustantine.  It  is  described  ss  a  long  pike  intersect- 
ed by  a  transverse  beam.  A  silken  veil,  of  a  purple 
colour,  hung  down  from  tbe  beam,  and  was  adorned 
with  precious  stones,  and  curiously  inwrought  with 
the  images  of  the  reigning  monarch  and  his  children. 
Tbe  summit  of  the  pike  supported  a  crown  of  gold, 
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which  enclosed  the  mysterious  monogram  at  once 
pressivc  of  the  figure  of  the  cross,  and  the  two  ini 
letters  (X  and  P)  of  the  name  of  Christ.  {Lipsius 
Cruet,  lib.  3,  c.  )  5.)  The  safety  of  the  Labarum  was 
intrusted  to  fifty  guards  of  approved  valour  and  fideli- 
ty. Tbeir  station  was  marked  by  honours  and  emol- 
uments ;  and  somo  fortunate  accidents  soon  intro- 
duced an  opinion,  that,  as  long  ss  the  gusrd  of  the  La- 
ja;um  were  engaged  in  the  execution  of  the  office, 
they  were  aecure  and  invulnerable  among  the  darts  of 
the  memy.  In  the  second  civil  war  Licinius  felt  and 
dreaded  the  power  of  this  consecrated  banner,  the 
sight  of  which,  in  the  distress  of  battle,  animated  the 
soldiers  of  Constantine  with  an  invincible  enthusiasm, 
ind  scattered  terror  and  dismay  through  the  adverse 
icgiona.  Eusebius  (VU.  Const.,  1.  2,  c.  7,  scqq )  in- 
troduces tbe  Labarum  before  the  Italian  expedition  of 
Constantine ;  but  bis  narrative  seems  to  indicate  that 
it  was  never  shown  at  the  head  of  an  army  till  Con- 
stantine, above  ten  years  afterward,  declared  himself 
the  enemy  of  Licinius  and  the  deliverer  of  the  church. 
The  Christian  emperors,  who  respected  the  example 
»f  Constantine,  displayed  in  all  their  military  expedi- 
tions the  standard  of  the  cross ;  but  when  the  degen- 
erate successors  of  Theodosius  bad  ceased  to  appear 
in  person  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  the  Labarum 
was  deposited  as  a  venerable  but  useless  relic  in  the 
palace  of  Constantinople.  Its  honours  are  still  pre- 
served on  the  medals  of  the  Flavian  family.  Their 
grateful  devotion  has  placed  the  monogram  of  Christ 
in  the  midst  of  the  ensigns  of  Rome.  The  solemn 
epithets  of  "  safety  of  the  republic,"  "  glory  of  the 
army,"  "  restoration  of  public  happiness/' are  equally 
applicable  to  the  religious  and  military  trophies  ;  and 
there  is  still  extant  a  medal  of  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tiua,  where  the  standard  of  the  Labarum  is  accom- 
panied with  these  memorablo  words,  "  By  this  sign 
thou  shall  conquer." — The  history  of  this  standard 
is  a  remarkable  one.  A  contemporary  writer  (Camell- 
ias) affirms,  that  in  the  night  which  preceded  the 
last  battle  against  Maxentius.  Constantine  was  ad- 
monished in  a  dream  to  inscribe  the  shields  of  his  sol- 
diers with  the  celestial  sign  of  God,  the  sacred  mono- 
gram of  the  name  of  Christ;  that  he  executed  the 
commands  of  Heaven,  and  that  bis  valour  and  obedi- 
ence were  rewarded  by  a  decisive  victory  at  tbe  Mil- 
fian  bridge.  The  dream  of  Constantine  may  be  nat- 
urally explained  cither  by  the  enthusiasm  or  the  policy 
of  the  emperor.  While  his  anxiety  for  the  approach- 
ing day,  which  must  decide  the  fate  of  the  empire, 
waa  suspended  by  a  short  and  interrupted  slumber, 


the  revered  form  of  our  Saviour  and  tJie  weli-itnowt 
symbol  of  his  religion  might  forcibly  oilier  themselves 
to  the  active  fancy  of  a  prince  who  reverenced  the 
name,  and  had,  perhaps,  secretly  implored  the  power,  ol 
the  God  of  the  Christians.  As  readily,  on  the  other 
hand,  might  a  consummate  statesman  indulge  himself 
in  the  use  of  one  of  those  military  stratagems,  one  oi 
those  pious  frauds,  which  Philip  and  Sertoriua  bad 
employed  with  auch  art  and  effect.  The  acioun: 
given  by  Eusebius,  however,  is  different  from  this. 
According  to  his  statement,  Constantino  is  reported 
to  have  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  luminous  trophy 
of  the  cross  placed  above  the  meridian  sun,  and  in- 
scribed with  the  following  words  in  Greek,  "  By  this, 
conquer."  This  appearance  in  the  sky  astonished  the 
whole  army,  as  well  as  the  emperor  himself,  who  was 
yet  undetermined  in  the  choice  of  a  religion ;  but  his 
astonishment  was  converted  into  faith  by  tho  vision  ol 
tbe  ensuing  night.  Our  Saviour  appeared  before  hi1 
eyes,  and  displayed  the  same  celestial  sign  of  thi 
cross,  directing  Constantine  to  frame  a  similar  stand- 
ard, and  to  march,  with  an  assurance  of  victory, 
againat  Maxentius  and  all  bis  enemies.  {Gibbon,  De- 
cline and  Fall,  ch.  20.  vol.  3,  p.  266,  scqq.)— The 
form  of  tho  Labarum  and  monogram  may  be  seen,  as 
we  have  already  said,  on  the  medals  of  the  Flavian 
family.  The  etymology  of  the  term  itself  has  given 
rise  to  many  conflicting  opinions.  Some  derive  the 
name  from  labor;  others,  from  tiMCeia,  "reverence;" 
others,  from  "Kautdvtiv,  "to  take;"  and  others,  again, 
from  Au^pa,  "  spoils."  A  writer  in  tho  Classical 
Journal  assigns  the  following  derivation;  be  makes 
Labarum  to  be,  like  S.  P.  Q.  It.,  only  a  noiatio,  or 
combination  of  initials  to  represent  an  equal  number  of 
tcrma ;  and  thus,  L.  A.  B.  A.  R.  V.  M.  will  stand  for 
"  Legionum  aquila  Byzantium  antiqud  Romd  urbe 
mutavil."    {Class.  Journ.,  vol.  4.  p.  233.) 

LaddacIoeb,  a  name  given  to  GCdipus  as  descend- 
ed from  Labdacus. 

Ladoacus,  a  son  of  Polydorus  by  Nycteis,  the 
daughter  of  Nycteus,  king  of  Thebes.  His  father  and 
mother  died  during  his  childhood,  and  he  was  left  to 
the  care  of  Nycteus,  who,  at  his  death,  left  his  king 
dom  in  the  hands  of  I.ycus,  witb  orders  to  restore  it 
to  Labdacus  as  soon  as  of  age.  On  succeeding  to  the 
throne,  Labdacus,  like  Pcntheus,  opposed  himself  to 
the  religion  of  Bacchus,  and  underwent  a  similar  fate 
He  was  father  to  Lai  us.  and  bis  descendants  were 
called  Labdacids.    {Vid.  Laius.) 

Labdalon,  a  hill  near  Syracuse,  forming  part  ol 
Epipohu.  It  was  fortified  by  tho  Athenians  in  their 
contest  with  Syracuse.  {Thucyd.,  6,  97.— Compare 
G oiler,  de  Situ  ct  Originc  Syracusarum,  p.  53,  scqq.) 

Labbatbs,  a  people  of  Dalmatia,  in  the  lower  part, 
whose  territory  constituted  the  principal  portion  of  the 
dominions  of  Gcnl'us.  His  capital  was  Scodra.  In 
tbe  country  of  thr.  Laboates  was  the  Labealus  Palua, 
now  the  Lake  of  Scutari.  {Lit.,  43,  19.— Id.,  44, 
31—  Plin.,  3,  22.) 

Labeo,  a  surname  common  to  several  distinguished 
Roman  fan  ilics,  such  as  the  Asconii,  Antistii,  Atinii, 
Celhegi,  dec.  It  is  derived  from  labium,  and  denotes 
literally  one  who  is  thick-lipped.  {Charis.,  1,  p.  79. — 
Putsch.,  cx  Vcrr.  Flacc.)  Among  the  individuals  who 
bore  this  name,  the  following  were  the  most  noted 
I.  Antislius.  {Vid.  Antistius  Labeo.)  — II.  Q.  Fa- 
bius,  was  distinguished  as  a  commander,  but  was  re- 
garded as  devoid  of  generosity  and  good  faiih  towards 
the  vanquished.  He  obtained  a  naval  victory  over 
the  Cretans,  and  enjoyed  the  honours  of  a  triumph. 
In  the  year  183  B.C.  be  was  created  consul  along 
with  CI.  Marcellua,  and  commanded  tho  army  sta- 
tioned in  Liguria.  Cicero  relates  a  curious  anecdote 
of  his  want  of  principle,  when  chosen  umpire  between 
the  inhabitants  of  Ncapolis  and  Nola,  on  the  subji  ct 
of  their  respective  boundaries.    {Of.,  1,  10..1   li  » 
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aid  also  that  Labeo,  having  gained  a  victory  over  An- 
fiocnuB,  compelled  him  to  content  to  cede  opto  tbe 
Roman*  the  one  half  of  hia  fleet,  and  that,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  equivocal  meaning  of  the  words  ir  thc 
treaty,  be  caused  all  the  r easels  to  be  sawed  in  two 
(Vol.  Max.,  7,  3.)  Labeo  is  said  to  have  been  of  a 
literary  turn,  and  to  have  aided  Terence  in  the  com- 
position of  bis  comedies.  (Vid.  Tcrentios.) — III. 
Attius,  a  wretched  poet  in  the  time  of  Perseus.  He 
m  ridiculed  by  the  latter  on  account  of  a  wretched  ver- 
sion which  be  bad  made  of  the  Iliad,  but  which,  never- 
theless, had  found  favour  with  Nero  and  hia  courtiers. 
[Pert  ,  Sat,  1,  60.— Sehol..  ad  toe.) 

Labbbius,  Dbcimos,  a  Roman  knight  of  ref  pec  table 
character  and  family,  who  was  famed  for  his  talent  in 
writing  mimes,  in  the  composition  of  which  fanciful  pro- 
ductions he  occasionally  amused  himself.  He  was  at 
length  requested  by  Julius  Cesar  to  appear  on  tbe  stage, 
and  act  the  mimes  which  he  had  sketched  or  written. 
(Macrob.,  Sat.,  2,  7.)  Laberius  was  sixty  years  of 
age  when  this  occurrence  took  place.  Aware  that 
the  entreaties  of  a  perpetual  dictator  are  nearly  equiv- 
alent to  commands,  he  reluctantly  complied ;  but,  in 
the  prologue  to  the  first  piece  which  he  acted,  he  com- 
plained bitterly  to  the  audience  of  the  degradation  to 
which  ho  had  been  subjected.  The  whole  prologue, 
consisting  of  twenty-nine  lines,  which  have  been  pre- 
served  by  Macrobius,  is  written  in  a  fine  vein  of  poe- 
try, and  with  all  the  high  spirit  of  a  Roman  citiacn. 
It  breathes  in  every  verse  the  most  bitter  and  indig- 
nant feelings  of  wounded  pride,  and  highly  exalts  our 
opinion  of  the  man,  who,  yielding  to  an  irresistible 
power,  preserves  his  dignity  while  performing  a  part 
which  be  despised.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how,  in 
this  frame  of  mind,  be  could  assume  the  jocund  and 
unrestrained  gayety  of  a  mime,  or  how  the  Roman 
people  could  relish  so  painful  a  spectacle.  He  is  said, 
however,  to  have  represented  the  feigned  character 
with  inimitable  grace  and  spirit.  But  in  the  course 
of  bis  performance  he  could  not  refrain  from  express- 
ing slroug  sentiments  of  freedom  and  detestation  of 
tyranny.  In  one  of  the  scenes  be  personated  a  Syrian 
slave ;  and,  while  escaping  from  the  lash  of  his  mas- 
ter, he  exclaimed, 

"Porro,  Quiritea.  Ubirtatem  perdidtmut 
and  shortly  after  be  added, 

"  Sect* it  ttt  multot  limtat  quern  multi  tinunt," 

an  which  the  whole  audience  turned  their  eyes  to- 
ward; Cesar,  who  was  present  in  the  theatre.  (Ma- 
trob.,  I.  c  )  It  was  not  merely  to  entertain  the  people, 
who  would  have  been  as  well  amused  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  any  other  actoi ;  nor  to  wound  the  private 
feeling  of  Laberius,  that  Cesar  forced  him  on  the 
stage.  His  sole  object  was  to  degrade  the  Roman 
knighthood,  to  subdue  their  spirit  of  independence  and 
honour,  and  to  strike  the  people  with  a  sense  of  his  un- 
limited sway.  This  policy  formed  part  of  the  same  sys- 
tem which  afterward  led  him  to  persuade  a  senator  to 
combat  among  the  ranks  of  gladiators.  Though  Labe- 
rius complied  with  the  wishes  of  Cs»ar  in  exhibiting 
himself  on  the  stage,  and  acquitted  himself  with  ability 
as  a  mimetic  actor,  it  would  appear  that  the  dictator 
had  been  hurt  and  offended  by  tbe  freedoms  which  he 
used  in  the  course  of  the  representation,  and,  either  on 
this  or  some  subsequent  occasion,  bestowed  tbe  dra- 
matic crown  on  Publius  Syrus  in  preference  to  the 
Roman  knight.  Laberius  submitted  with  good  grace 
to  this  fresh  humilistion ;  he  pretended  to  regard  it 
merely  as  the  ordinary  chance  of  theatric  competition. 
He  did  not  long  survive,  however,  this  double  mortifi- 
cation, but  retired  from  Rome,  and  died  at  Puteoli 
about  ten  months  after  tbe  assassination  of  C*sar. 
(Ckton.  Eustb.,  ad  Olymp.  184.)  The  titles  and  a 
few  fragments  of  forty-three  of  the  Mimes  of  Laberius 
ire  still  extant ;  rut,  excepting  the  prologue  already 
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referred  to,  these  remains  are  too  inconsiderable  15, 
detached  to  enable  ua  to  judge  of  their  subject  ©• 
merits.    It  would  appear  that  he  occasionally  drama 
tized  the  passing  follies  or  absurd  occurrences  of  tbt 
d*y ;  for  Cicero,  writing  to  the  lawyer  Trebonies 
wbe  expected  to  accompany  Cesar  from  Gaul  to  Brit 
any  tolls  him  he  had  better  return  to  Rome  quickly, 
aa  a  longer  pursuit  to  no  purpose  would  be  so  ridicu- 
lous a  cirrumetance,  that  it  would  hardiv  escape  tbe 
drollery  of  that  arch  fellow  Laberius.    (Ep.  <ui  Fan., 
7,  11.)    According  tr  Aclua  Gelliua  (16,  7),  Laberioi 
had  Uken  too  mucn  license  in  inventing  words ;  sod 
that  author  also  gives  varices  examples  of  his  use  ot 
obsolete  expressions,  or  such  as  are  only  employed  by 
the  lowest  dregs  of  the  people.    \Dunlap'»  Rem** 
Literature,  vol.  1,  p.  652,  oeqq.) 

AaBicvM,  a  town  of  Italy,  abouv  fifWt  mita  from 
Rome,  between  the  Via  Prenestinft  and  *h*  Via  La- 
tins. (Strabo,  237.)  A  great  difference  of  opirioi 
however,  exists  as  to  ita  actual  aite.  Cluverius  srn 
neously  supposes  it  to  coincide  with  the  modern  Zagt 
rob.  Holstenius,  after  a  careful  examination  of  tb 
subject,  decides  in  fsvour  of  tbe  height  on  wbicb  tiu 
modern  town  of  Colcmna  stands  (ad  Stepk.  Bfz.,  p 
194),  and  his  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  discover} 
of  several  inscriptions  near  Colcmna,  in  which  rcentiot 
is  made  of  Lahicum.    ( Cramer,  A nc.  Jt. ,  vol.  2,  p.  75.' 

Labibnus,  I.  one  of  Cesar's  lieutenants  in  tbe  Gsl 
lie  wsr.  In  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  be  let 
Cesar  for  Pompcy  (B.  Ctt.,  3,  13),  escaped  from  th< 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  was  killed  in  that  at  Munda 
(B.  Hup.,  c.  31.)  Labieuua  appears  to  have  parte* 
with  almost  all  his  former  success  on  abandoning  tbt 
side  of  his  ok)  commander.  A  detailed  biography  ot 
this  officer  is  given  in  the  Biograpkie  Untreraellt  (vol 
23.  p.  22,  »eaq.)— II.  A  eon  of  the  preceding,  who  in 
hented  all  his  fsther'e  hatred  to  the  party  of  Cesar 
After  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  he  refused  t» 
submit  to  tbe  triumvirs,  and  retired  to  Parthia,  when 
he  was  invested  with  a  military  command,  and  proves* 
very  serviceable  to  his  new  allies  in  their  contest* 
with  the  Romans.  He  was  made  prisoner  in  Cilicia, 
and  probably  put  to  death.  Labienua  caused  medals 
to  be  struck,  having  on  the  obverse  his  bead,  with  this 
\  Q.  Labienua  Partkieut  lmper.,  and,  on  the  re- 
a  horse  caparisoned  after  the  Parthian  manner. 
(Rascke,  Lex.  Rei  Numtrm ,  vol.  4,  col.  1402.) 

LabbIobob,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  in  Cans.  Th« 
name  was  derived,  according  to  Plutarch,  from  Xrifyrr, 
the  Lydian  term  for  a  hatchet,  which  tbo  statue  of 
Jove  held  in  its  hand,  and  which  had  been  offered  up 
by  Arselis  of  Mylaasa  from  the  spoils  of  Candaules, 
king  of  Lydis.  (Plui.,  Quant.  Gr.,  p.  301.— Op.,  ed. 
Rtitke,  vol.  7,  p.  205.) 

Labbonib  Pobtos,  or  Portus  Herculis  Liburni,  s 
harbour  of  Etruna,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Arnus.  It 
is  now  Livorno.  or,  as  we  pronounce  the  name,  Ltg- 
korn.  Cicero  calls  it  Portus  Labronis  (ad  Q  /rat., 
2,  6. — Compare  Zas.,  Ann.,  5),  but  the  other  is  the 
more  usual  appellation. 

Labynktcs,  a  king  of  Babylon,  mentioned  by  H#- 
rodotus  (1,  74).    He  is  supposed  to  have  been  tbe 
same  with  Nebuchodonosor.    (Wetteling  et  Bikr 
ad  Herod.,  I.  c.) 

Labybiwthus,  a  name  given  to  a  species  of  atroe 
ture,  ful!  of  intricate  passages  and  windings,  so  that, 
when  once  entered,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  an  in- 
dividual to  extricate  himself  without  the  assistance  ol 
a  guide.  The  origin  of  the  term  will  be  considered 
at  the  close  of  the  article.  There  were  four  very  fa- 
mous labyrinths  among  tbe  ancients,  one  in  Egypt, 
near  the  take  Moris,  another  in  Crete,  a  third  at  Lem- 
nos,  and  a  fourth  near  Clusium  in  Italy.— I.  Tht 
l-'pirptian.  This  was  situate  in  i/ower  Egypt,  near 
I>ake  Mceris.  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Areinoe  or  Croeo- 
The  accounta  which  tbe 
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give  of  it  are  very  different  from  each  other.  Herod- 
otus, who  saw  the  structure  itself,  assigns  to  it  twelve 
(Herod.,  2,  148  )    Pliny,  whose  description 
more  highly  coloured  and  marvellous  than  the 
makes  the  number  sixteen  (Plin.,  36,  19); 
while  Strabo,  who,  like  Herodotus,  beheld  the  very 
stroctsre,  gives  the  number  of  courts  as  twenty-seven. 
(Slrab,  810.)   The  following  imperfect  sketch,  drawn 
from  these  different  sources,  may  give  some  idea  of 
the  magnitude  and  nature  of  this  singular  structure. 
A.  large  edifice,  divided,  meet  probably,  into  twelve 
«eparate  palaces,  stretched  along  with  a  succession  of 
splendid  apartments,  spacious  balls,  dec.,  the  whole 
adorned  with  columns,  gigantic  statues,  richly  carved 
hieroglyphics,  and  every  other  appendage  of  Egyptian 
art.    With  the  north  side  of  the  structure  were  con- 
nected six  courts,  and  the  same  number  with  the 
southern.    These  were  open  places  surrounded  by 
lofty  walls,  and  paved  with  large  slabs  of  stone. 
Around  these  courts  ran  a  vast  number  of  the  most  in- 
tricate passages,  lower  than  the  corresponding  parts  of 
the  main  building ;  and  around  all  these  again  was 
thrown  a  large  wall,  affording  only  one  entrance  into 
the  labyrinth ;  while  at  the  other  end,  where  the  laby- 
rinth terminated,  was  a  pyramid .  forty  fathoms  high, 
with  l&r£e  figures  carved  on  it,  and  a  subterraneous 
way  leading  within.    According  to  Herodotus,  the 
whole  structure  contained  3000  chambers,  1500  above 
ground,  and  as  many  below.    The  historian  informs 
us,  that  he  went  through  all  the  rooms  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  but  that  be  was  not  allowed  by  the 
Egyptians  who  kept  the  place  to  examine  the  subter- 
raneoas  apartments,  because  in  these  were  the  bodies 
of  the  sacred  crocodiles,  and  of  the  kings  who  had 
built  the  labyrinth.    "  The  upper  part,  however,"  re- 
marks the  historian,  "  which  I  carefully  viewed,  seems 
to  surpass  the  art  of  men  ;  for  the  passages  through 
the  buildings,  and  the  variety  of  windings,  afforded 
me  a  thousand  occasions  of  wonder,  as  I  passed  from 
a  ball  to  a  chamber,  and  from  the  chamber  to  other 
b*j  tidings,  and  from  chambers  into  halls.    All  the  roofs 
and  walla  within  are  of  stone,  but  the  walls  are  farther 
adorned  with  figures  of  sculpture.    The  halls  are  sur- 
rounded with  pillars  of  white  stone,  very  closely  fitted." 
— According  to  Herodotus,  the  labyrinth  was  built  by 
twelve  kings,  who  at  one  time  reigned  over  Egypt, 
and  it  waa  intended  as  a  public  monument  of  their 
common  reign.    (Herod.,  2,  148.)    Others  make  it 
to  have  been  constructed  by  Fsammeticus  alone,  who 
was  one  of  the  twelve ;  others,  again,  by  Ismandes  or 
Petosochis.    Mannert  assigns  it  to  Memnon.  Opin- 
ions are  also  divided  aa  to  the  object  of  this  singular 
structure.    Some  regard  it  as  a  burial-place  for  the 
kings  and  sacred  crocodiles,  an  opinion  very  prevalent 
among  the  ancients.    Others  view  it  as  a  kind  of 
Egyptian  Pantheon.    Others,  again,  make  it  to  have 
been  a  place  of  assembly  for  the  deputies  sent  by  each 
>f  the  twelve  nomea  of  Egypt  (consult  article  Egyp- 
:us,  p.  97,  col.  1);  while  another  class  think  that  the 
Egyptian  mysteries  were  celebrated  here.    All  these 
jpinione,  however,  yield  in  ingct/jity  and  acumen  to 
that  of  Gatterer.    (Weltgeseh.,  vol.  1,  p.  60,  seqq.) 
According  to  this  writer,  the  labyrinth  was  an  archi- 
tectural-symbolical representation  of  the  zodiac,  and 
.he  course  of  the  sun  through  the  same.    The  twelve 
palaces  are  the  twelve  zodiacal  signs ;  the  one  half  of 
the  building  above  ground,  and  the  other  below,  is  a 
symbol  of  the  course  of  the  sun  above  and  below  the 
horizon  ;  while  the  3000  chambers  in  the  whole  struc- 
ture have  a  symbolical  reference  to  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes.    The  Egyptians  reckoned,  not  by  trop- 


olar,  but  by  sidereal,  years.  The  difference 
the  two,  which  depends  on  the  precession  of 


equinoxes,  the  Egyptian  astronomers  made  too 
Jl ;  since  they  reckoned  the  precession  at  one  do- 


46"  per  year.  Hence  in  3000  years  it  amoant>  ta 
30  degrees,  or  exactly  one  celestial  sign  ;  so  tha»  'ht 
3000  chambers  of  the  labyrinth  indicated  symbol?  illy 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  for  each  sign  of  the  io- 
dise, or,  in  astrological  phraseology,  the  cbang?  of 
dwelling  on  the  part  of  the  gods,  and  their  advance  to 
a  new  palace  or  abode.  Still  farther,  as  the  full  period 
of  the  wandering  of  the  soul  from  the  body  amounted  to 
exactly  3000  years,  the  3000  chambers  of  the  labyrinth 
had  also  a  symbolical  reference  to  this  particular  article 
of  Egyptian  faith. — (For  other  views  on  this  interest- 
ing subject,  consult  Zotga,  de  Obelise,  p.  418,  not.  10. 
—Beck,  Anleil.  zu  Weltgeseh.,  vol.  I,  p.  721.— Lar- 
dker,  ad  Herod.,  I.  c.—Bakr,  ad  Herod.,  I.  c.—Id., 
Ercurs.  X.,  ad  Herod.,  vol.  1,  p.  918,  seqq. — De- 
script,  de  VEgypte  Ane.,  vol.  2,  ch.  17,  sect.  3,  p.  32, 
seqq. — Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p.  4R0. — he- 
tronne,  in  Nou*.  Ann.  des  Voyages,  p  j-  Eyni  et 
Malte-Brun,  vol.  6,  p.  133,  seqq. y~  At  segards  the 
name  Labyrinth  itself,  much  diversity  o>  opinion  ex- 
ists. They  who  make  it  a  term  of  Gtocian  origin, 
derive  it  uird  roe  uh  AaoVtv  tivpav,  t«om  its  diffi- 
culty of  egress ;  or  from  Adou,  "  to  nize"  or  "  con- 
fine,"  with  reference  to  the  Cretan  labyrinth.  Others, 
finding  in  Manetbo  that  an  Egyptian  king,  named  l^a- 
chares  or  Labaris,  bad  erected  the  structure  in  ques- 
tion, make  the  term  labyrinth  equivalent  to  "the  aMe 
of  Labaris.  (Beck,  I.  c. — Jablcmsk.,  Voe.  Mgypt.,  p. 
123. — Te  Water,  ad  loc.,  p.  126,  not.  r  )  Jabtonaki 
himself,  adopting  the  opinion  that  the  labyrinth  waa 
tho  work  of  many  kings  in  succession,  makes  the 
name  signify  "  the  work  of  many"  or  "of  a  great  mul- 
titude," and  thinks  that  the  labourers  employed  on  it 
were  Israelites.  The  latest  etymology  is  thst  of  Sickler, 
who  makes  the  name  labyrinth  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew 
Latah-  Btranith,  i.  e.,  "cohasit  arx"  for  cohcerens  an, 
"the  connected  fortress  or  palace!"  (Handbuch,  da 
Alt.  Geogr.,  p.  797.)— The  position  of  the  Egyptian 
labyrinth  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  words  of  Herodo- 
tus, bXiyov  imlp  rr/f  tefivnc  rijf  Mo/'ptof,  "  a  little  above 
the  Lake  Maris,"  so  that  D'Anville  is  evidently  in 
error  when  be  speaks  of  two  labyrinths  in  Egypt. 
Zoega  thinks  that  Paul  Lucas  discovered  in  1714  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  labyrinth  at  Kerr-  Caron  (de 
Obelise.,  p.  418,  nor.  10. — Paul.  Luc.,  Voyage  en 
1714,  vol.  2,  p.  262).  This,  however,  is  erroneous. 
The  ruins  st  Kesr- Caron  are  merely  those  of  some 
temples.  (Descrip.  de  VEgypte  An.,  I.  e.)  It  is 
more  probable  that  the  remains  of  the  labyrinth  must 
be  sought  for  near  the  village  of  Haoudrah,  where  a 
canal  joins  the  Lake  Mceria,  and  where  a  pyramid  ia 
still  to  be  seen.  Vsst  piles  of  rubbish  are  here  to  be 
seen,  and  the  destruction  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to 
the  Arabs,  who  may  have  thought  that  treasures  were 
concealed  under  ground  here.  (Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol. 
1,  p.  810,  seqq. — Revue  Francaise,  1829,  Janv.,  p. 
70.—  Von  Hammer,  Wien.  Jahrb.,  vol.  45  (1829),  p. 
31.)— II.  For  an  account  of  the  Cretan,  Etrurian,  and 
Lemnian  labyrinths,  consult  the  articles 
Porsenna,  and  Lemnos  respectively. 

Lacidamow,  I.  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Taygeta  the 
daughter  of  Atlas,  who  married  Sparta,  the  daughter 
of  Eurotaa,  by  whom  he  had  Amyclas  and  Eurydice, 
the  wife  of  Acrisius.  He  was  the  first  who  introduced 
the  worship  of  the  Graces  into  Laconia,  and  who  built 
them  a  temple.  From  Laced ramon  and  his  wife  the 
capital  of  Laconia  was  called  Lacedaemon  and  Sparta 
(Apollod.,  3,  \0.—Hygin.,  fab.,  155.) — II.  A  city  of 
Peloponnesus,  the  capital  of  Laconia,  called  also 
Sparta.    (Vid.  Sparta.) 

LacxoamohIi  and  LacbdjcmSmes,  the  inhabitant* 
of  Lacedaemon.    (Vid.  Lacedxmon  and  Sparta  ) 
Lachkbis,  one  of  the  Parcae.    (  Vid.  Farce.) 
LacinIa,  a  surname  of  Juno,  from  Ins  temple  at  La 
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%t  Magna  Graccia,  in  the  territory  of  the  Brutii,  a  few 
miles  yo  the  south  cf  Crotons,  which  runs  out  for  some 
distance  into  the  sea,  and  with  the  opposite  lapygian 
promontory  encloses  the  Gulf  of  Tsrentum.  (Strabo, 
881— Scyiex,  Penpl.,  p.  4.)    Its  modem  names  are 
Cayg  delle  Colonne  (Cspe  of  the  Columns),  and  Capo 
Nao  (Cape  of  the  Temple),  from  the  remains  of  the 
icnple  of  Juno  Lacinis,  which  are  still  visible  on  its 
•counif.    (RomaneUi,  vol.  1,  p.  196.)  — This  cele- 
brated edifice,  remarkable  for  its  great  antiquity, 
the  magnificence  of  its  decorations,  and  the  venera- 
tion with  which  it  was  regarded,  was  surrounded  by  a 
t^ick  grove  of  trees,  in  the  midst  of  which  were  spa- 
cious meadows,  where  numerous  herds  and  flocks  were 
pastured  in  perfect  security,  as  they  were  accounted 
sacred.    From  the  profile  accruing  out  of  the  sale  of 
these  cattle,  which  were  destined  for  sacrifices,  it  was 
said  that  a  column  of  solid  gold  was  erected  and  con- 
secrated to  the  goddess.    (Lit.,  24,  3.—  Cic.  de  Dir., 
1,  24  )    On  the  festival  of  Juno,  which  was  celebrated 
annually,  an  immense  concourse  of  the  inhabitants  of 
all  the  Italian  Greek  cities  assembled  here,  and  a 
grand  display  of  the  most  rare  and  precious  productions 
of  art  and  nature  was  exhibited.    (Arittot.,  de  Mirab. 
—Alkenaus,  12,  10.)    Among  other  splendid  pictures 
with  which  this  temple  was  adorned,  the  famous  Helen 
of  Zeuxis  was  more  particularly  admired. — History  has 
not  acquainted  us  with  the  founders  of  this  consecrated 
pile.    According  to  Diodorus  Siculus  (4,  24),  some 
ascribed  its  origin  to  Hercules.    This  sanctuary  waa 
respected  by  Pyrrhus,  as  well  as  by  Hannibal ;  the 
latter  caused  an*  insciiption  in  Greek  and  Punic  char- 
acters to  be  deposited  there,  recording  the  number  of 
bis  troops,  and  their  severs!  victories  and  achieve- 
ments.   (Polyb.,  3,  33  and  36.)    But  several  years 
afterward  it  sustained  great  injury  from  Pulriua  Flac- 
cus,  a  censor,  who  caused  a  great  portion  of  the  roof, 
which  was  covered  with  marble,  to  be  removed,  for 
the  purpose  of  adorning  a  temple  of  Fortune  construct- 
ed by  him  at  Rome.    Such  an  outcry  was  raised 
sg&mst  this  act  of  impiety,  that  orders  were  issued  by 
the  senate  that  everything  should  be  restored  to  its 
former  state ;  but  this  could  not  be  effected,  no  archi- 
tect being  found  of  sufficient  skill  to  replace  the  mar- 
ble tiles  according  to  their  original  position.  (Lnt,42, 
3. — Vol.  Max.,  1,  I.) — From  the  ruins  of  this  cele- 
brated edifice,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  of  the  early  Do- 
ric style,  with  fluted  pillars,  broader  at  tbo  bssc  than 
at  the  capital.    It  measured  about  132  yards  in  length 
and  66  in  breadth ;  and,  as  it  faced  the  cast,  its  prin- 
cipal entrance  opened  to  tho  west.  (Sutnburne't 
Travels,  vol.  1,  p.  32. — Voyage  de  Rcidesei,  p.  151.) 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  excavations  have  beeu 
hitherto  made  on  this  spot,  as  it  is  very  probable  tbey 
would  be  attended  with  satisfactory  results.  (Cra- 
mer's Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  395,  scqq.) 

Lacodbiga,  I.  a  town  of  Spain,  near  the  Sacrum 
Promontorium,  now  Logon.  (Mela,  3,  1. —  Ukert, 
Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  387.)— II  A  town  of  Spain,  among 
the  Vacca?i,  now  Lobera.    (Plin  ,  3,  4.) 

Laconic*,  called  by  the  Roman  writers  LaconIa, 
a  country  of  Peloponnesus,  situate  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity, having  Messcnia  on  the  west,  and  Arcadia 
and  Argolis  on  the  north.  The  extent  of  Laconia 
from  east  to  west,  where  it  reached  farthest,  was  1° 
43',  but  it  became  narrower  towards  the  north,  and  its 
extent  from  north  to  south  wss  about  60  miles.  As 
the  southern  parte  were  encompassed  by  the  sea,  and 
the  east  and  northeast  parts  by  the  Sinus  Argoiicus, 
at  had  a  great  number  of  promontories,  the  chief  of 
which  were  those  of  Malea  and  Tenarus,  now  Capes 
Malio  and  MeUapan.  The  seacoasl  of  laconia  was 
furnished  with  a  considerable  number  of  seaports, 
towns,  and  commodious  harbours,  the  chief  of  which 
i  Trinassus,  Acria,  Gythium,  and  Epidaorus.  The 
coasts  were  famous  for  yielding  a  shellfish, 
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whence  waa  obtained  a  teautifol  purple  dye.  ioie/.ot 
only  to  that  which  was  brought  from  the  Red  Sea  siW 
Phoenicia.  Tbo  mountains  of  Laconia  were  numerous : 
the  most  famous  was  Taygctua.  Iu  principal  rivet 
was  the  Eurotas,  on  which  stood  liie  capital,  Sparta  ot 
Lacedaemon.  The  soil  was  very  rich,  especially  it 
the  low  grounds,  and,  being  well  watered,  was  excel- 
lent for  pasture  ;  but  the  number  of  its  mountain*  and 
hills  prevented  its  being  tilled  so  well  as  it  might  oth- 
erwise  have  been.  Among  the  animals  of  the  country 
may  be  enumerated  wild  and  tamo  goats,  wild  bom, 
deer,  and  excellent  bounds.  A  blackish  green  maibie 
(probably  basalt)  waa  obtained  at  Ta?narus.— (For  an 
outline  of  Spartan  history,  consult  remarks  under  the 
article  Sparta.) 

Lactantius,  I.  Lucius  Ccelius  (or  Csscilius  Firm* 
snus),  an  eminent  father  of  the  church,  according  U 
some  a  native  of  Africa,  while  others  make  him  to 
have  been  born  at  Firmium  in  Italy.  The  former  is 
most  likely,  as  be  studied  rhetoric  at  Sicca,  a  city  ol 
Africa,  under  Arnobius,  and  attained  so  high  a  reputa- 
tion by  a  production  culled  Symposium,  or  "  the  Ban- 
quet," that,  when  Dioclesian  entertained  a  design  to 
render  Nicomedia  a  rival  to  Rome,  he  appointed  J^c- 
tantius  to  teach  rhetoric  in  that  city.  It  is  by  torn? 
supposed  that  he  was  originally  a  pagan,  and  convert- 
ed, when  young,  to  the  Christian  faith  ;  but  Lardner 
thinks  otherwise ;  and  that  he  was  a  Christian  during 
the  persecution  of  Dioclesian  is  unquestionable.  I. 
appears  that,  owing  to  the  unprofitableness  of  his  pro 
fession,  or  other  causes,  be  lived  in  very  narrow  cii 
cumstancei,  which  it  is,  however,  reasonable  to  con- 
clude were  amended  when  appointed  by  the  Emperor 
Constantino  Latin  preceptor  to  his  son  Crispus,  sftai 
whose  untimely  death  he  appears  to  have  been  again 
neglected.  Little  more  is  known  of  his  personal  his- 
tory, except  that  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  bat  the 
exact  time  of  his  death  is  not  recorded.  As  a  Chris- 
tian writer,  Lactantius  is  thought  to  treat  divinity  toe 
philosophically  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  deemed 
the  most  eloquent  of  all  the  early  ecclesiastical  authors, 
and  his  Latinity  has  acquired  him  the  title  of  the  Chris- 
tian Cicero.  His  principal  object  waa  to  expose  the 
errors  and  contradictions  of  pagan  writers  on  the  sub- 
jects of  theology  and  morals,  and  thereby  to  establish 
the  credit  and  authority  of  tho  Christian  religion,  and 
his  works  are  written  with  much  purity  and  elegance 
of  style,  and  discover  great  erudition.  The  testimony, 
indeed,  to  his  learning,  eloquence,  and  piety,  is  mo»t 
abundant.  Le  Clcrc  calls  him  the  meet  eloquent  ol 
the  Latin  fathers  ;  and  Du  Pin  places  bis  style  almost 
on  a  level  with  Cicero's.  Many  writers,  however, 
value  his  rhetoric  more  than  his  theology.  He  has 
been  charged,  among  other  errors,  with  Manicbseism, 
from  which  Lardner  takes  great  pains  to  defend  him. 
Middleton  has  shown,  in  his  "Free  Enquiry,"  that 
Lactantius  was  not  free  from  the  credulity  with  which 
many  of  the  early  Christian  writers  are  chargeable. 
Several  material  defects,  moreover,  must  be  remarked 
in  this  writer.  He  frequently  quotes  and  commends 
spurious  writings  as  if  they  were  genuine,  and  makes 
use  of  sophistical  and  puerile  reasonings.  Examples 
of  this  msy  be  seen  in  what  he  has  advanced  concern- 
ing the  pre-existence  of  souls,  the  millennium,  the  com- 
ing of  El isa,  and  many  other  topics  in  theology.  Upon 
the  subject  of  morals  Lactantius  has  occasionally  said 
excellent  things  *,  but  tbey  are  mixed  with  others,  in- 
judicious, trifling,  or  extravagant.  He  maintains  that 
war  is  in  all  cases  unlawful,  because  it  is  a  violation 
of  the  commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill."  He 
censures  navigation  and  foreign  merchandise,  con- 
demns all  kinds  of  usury,  and  falls  into  other  absurdi- 
ties on  moral  topics.  We  must  not,  however,  omit 
to  remark,  to  the  credit  of  Lactantius,  his  acknowl- 
edgment, that  when  Pythagoras  and  Plato  < 
barons  nations  ir  order  to  inform  thcmaelv** 
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jig  their  sacred  doctrines  and  rites,  they  did  not  be-  J 
come  acquainted  with  the  Hebrews ;  an  observation 
which,  bad  it  been  earlier  admitted,  might  have  pre- 
vented many  mistakes  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 
As  a  proof,  moreover,  that  Lactantius,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  defects,  was  capable  of  thinking  justly  and 
liberally,  we  may  refer  to  an  excellent  passage  in  which 
be  strenuously  asserts  the  right  of  private  judgment  in 
religion,  and  calls  upon  all  men  to  employ  their  under- 
standings  in  a  free  inquiry  after  the  truth.  (Instil. 
Dtr.,  2,  7.)    We  have  five  prose  works  remaining  of 
this  father  of  the  church  :  1.  De  Officio  Dei,  an  apol- 
ogy for  Divine  Providence  against  the  Epicureans, 
drawn  principally  from  the  miraculous  construction  of 
the  human  frame. — 2.  De  morte  Perrecutorum,  a  his- 
tory of  t|a)  persecutors  of  Christianity  from  Nero  to 
Dioclesian.    The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  show,  by 
the  violent  deaths  which  all  the  persecutors  of  Chris- 
tianity experienced,  that  God  punished  their  crimes. 
This  work  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  a  single  manu- 
script, from  which  it  was  published  by  Baluze.  Nour- 
ry  has  maintained  that  it  is  not  a  work  of  Lactantius, 
but  of  a  certain  Lucius  Cvciliua,  an  imaginary  being, 
who  owes  his  existence  merely  to  the  mutilated  title 
of  a  manuscript. — 3.  The  principal  work  of  Lactantius 
is  entitled  Divina  Institutiones,  and  is  divided  into 
•even  books.   It  was  written  in  reply  to  two  heathens, 
who  wrote  against  Christianity  at  the  beginning  of  Di- 
oelesian'a  persecution.    The  date  of  the  composition 
of  the  work  cannot  be  exactly  fixed.    Basnage,  Du 
Pin,  and  others,  place  it  about  A  D.  3*0  ;  Cave  and 
Lardner  about  A  D.  308.    Lardner  states  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  latter 
opinion  seems  the  more  probable.    Of  this  treatise  he 
published  an  abridgment, — 1,  entitled  Epitome  Institu- 
tionum.    A  great  portion  of  this  was  already  lost  in 
the  days  of  St.  Jerome ;  Pfoff,  a  professor  of  Tubin- 
gen, discovered  the  entire  abridgment  in  a  very  ancient 
manuscript  of  the  Turin  library. — 5.  De  ira  Dei.  In 
this  work  Lactantius  examines  the  question,  whether 
we  can  attribute  anger  to  the  Deity,  and  decides  in 
vie  affirmative.    The  "Banquet"  of  Lactantius  has 
not  reached  us.    Some  ancient  manuscripts  assign  to 
this  father  the  authorship  of  a  poem,  entitled,  "  De 
Pkuntee,"  but  many  of  the  ablest  modern  critics  re- 
gard it  as  a  spurious  production.    It  consists  of  170 
verses,  and  turns  npon  the  well-known  fable  of  the 
Phoenix,  which  the  early  Christians  regarded  as  an 
emblem  of  the  resurrection.    The  editors  of  Lactan- 1 
tius  have  also  joined  to  bis  works  two  other  poems, 
one  on  the  passover,  " De  Patch*"  and  the  other  on 
our  Saviour's  passion,  "  De  Passione  Domini."  These 
poems,  however,  were  written  by  Verrantius  Fortune- 
las,  a  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century.   A  collection  also 
of  enigmas,  in  verse,  has  been  assigned  by  some  to 
Lactantius,  but  incorrectly.    Complete  editions  of  the 
works  of  Lactantius  were  published  by  Heumann,  at 
Gottingen,  in  1730  (the  preface  to  this  contains  a  cat- 
alogue  of  former  editions),  and  by  the  Abbe  Langlct, 
Paris,  3  vols.  4to,  1748.    (Sckoll,  Hut.  Lit.  Rom., 
vol  4,  p.  38,  seqq.— Id.,  vol.  3,  p.  54 — Bohr,  Gesek. 
Rom.  Lit  ,  p.  124,  128,  248,  418.  484.)— II.  Placidus, 
a  grammarian,  who  flourished  about  550  A.D.  (Saz 
Oaomast.,  vol.  2,  p.  45  )    He  was  the  author  of  Ar- 
gument a  Mctamorphoseon  OvidH,  in  prose.  (Miller, 
V.  8.,  p.  139  —  Muncker,  Prcef.  ad  Fulgent,  in  My- 
tkogr.  Lot.) 

Lictris,  a  philosopher  of  Cyrene,  who  filled  the 
chair  of  the  Platonic  school  at  Athens  after  the  death 
of  Arceeilaus.  He  assumed  this  office  in  the  4th  year 
ef  the  134th  Olympiad.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  a  new  school,  not  because  he  introduced 
cay  new  doctrines,  but  because  be  changed  the  place 
of  instruction,  and  held  his  school  in  the  garden  of 
Attains,  still,  however,  within  the  limits  of  the  Aca- 
demic grove.    He  died  of  a  palsy,  occasioned  by  ex- 


cessive drinking,  in  the  second  year  or  the  14  (it  01  fu* 
piad.  (Diog.  Ldcrt.,  4,  59,  seqq.— £lian,  V.  H.,  8, 
41  —  Atkenccus,  10,  50  ) 

LxnuN,  I.  a  small  stream  of  Elis,  flowing  into  the 
Peneus,  and  passing  by  Pylos.  (Pausan.,  6,  22  )  In 
modem  maps  it  is  called  the  Dtrmche  or  Tehehbtr. — 
II.  A  river  of  Arcadia,  rising  near  the  village  of  Lycu- 
ria,  between  the  Peneus  and  Clitor.  It  was  accounted 
the  most  beautiful  stream  in  Grooce.  It  is  now  call- 
ed, according  to  Dodwcll  (vol.  2,  p.  442),  Kephalo- 
Brusi,  a  general  name  in  Romaic  for  any  abundant 
source  of  water.  He  describes  it  ns  gurgling  in  con- 
tinual eruptions  from  the  ground,  and  immediately 
forming  a  fine,  rapid  river.  (Pausan.,  8,  20.~^Dionys. 
Perieg.,  v.  417.— Orid,  Met  ,  1,  703  —  Id  ,  Fast.,  5, 
89. — Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  317,  seqq.) 

LjelIos,  I.  C,  sornamed  Nepos,  an  eminent  Ro- 
man commander,  accompanied  the  elder  Africanus  into 
Spain,  and  had  the  command  of  the  fleet  assigned  him, 
which  was  to  co-operate  with  the  land  forces.  He 
contributed  to  the  reduction  of  Carthago  Nova,  and 
was  highly  honoured  by  Scipio,  both  for  his  services 
on  this  occasion,  and  also  for  his  judicious  conduct  in 
appeasing  a  commotion  produced  by  the  rivalry  that 
prevailed  between  tho  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  Ro- 
mans. (Lie.,  25,  48.)  He  was  afterward  sent  to 
Rome  to  give  an  account  of  the  successes  which  had 
attended  the  arms  of  the  republic.  After  the  close  oi 
the  Spanish  war,  Lsriius  was  despatched  by  Scipio  to 
thecouit  of  Syphax,  to  sound  that  prince,  and  engage 
him  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Romans.  The  fol- 
lowing year  (A.U.C.  548,  B.C.  206),  Asdrobal,  the 
son  of  Giscon,  having  renewed  the  war  in  Spain,  Lav 
lins  was  despatched  to  oppose  him,  and  nearly  succeed- 
ed in  making  himself  master  of  Gades.  Jn  A.U.C. 
549,  B.C.  205,  be  was  directed  by  Scipio  to  make  a 
descent  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  he  effected,  and 
obtained  an  immense  booty.  In  tbo  course  of  this 
war  ho  surprised  the  camp  of  Syphax  during  the  nitfht, 
in  conjunction  with  Masimssa,  set  fire  to  it,  pursued 
and  overtook  the  prince  himself,  and  made  him  pris- 
oner. He  conducted  Syphax  to  Rome,  and  then  has- 
tened to  rejoin  Scipio,  and  share  his  glory  and  his  dan- 
gers. Lelius  was  elected  pra»tor  A.U.C.  557,  B.C. 
197,°  and  obtained  the  government  of  Sicily.  He  af- 
terward stood  candidate  for  the  consulship,  but  waa 
defeated  by  private  intrigues,  and  did  not  attain  to  that 
offico  until  A.U.C.  564,  B.C.  190.  After  his  election 
to  the  consulship,  Laelius  had  some  difficulties  with 
his  colleague,  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  respecting  the  di- 
vision of  the  provinces.  They  both  desired  tho  gov- 
ernment of  Greece ;  but  the  senate,  to  whom  the  ques- 
tion was  left,  decided  in  favour  of  Scipio,  and  Lttlius 
was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  a  government  in  Italy. 
In  discharging  the  duties  of  this,  be  repeoplcd  Cremo- 
na and  Placcntia,  which  had  been  ruined  by  wars  and 
contagious  disorders.  History,  after  this,  makes  no 
farther  mention  of  him.  It  was  from  the  narratives  ol 
Lalius  that  Polybius  wrote  his  account  of  the  cam- 


paigns of  Scipio  in  Spain  and  Africa.  (Polyb.,  10, 11. 
—  Iav.,  26,  42,  seqq.— Id.,  27,  7,  seqq.  — Id.,  39,  1, 
seqq.)— II.  Surnamed  Sapiens,  was  son  of  the  prece- 
ding. He  studied  philosophy  in  early  life  under  Dio- 
genes the  Stoic  and  Panytius,  and  learned,  from  the  so 
two  eminent  philosophers,  to  contemn  the  allurement* 
of  pleasure,  and  to  cherish  an  ardent  love  for  wisdom 
and  virtue.  Turning  his  attention  after  thia  to  the 
profession  of  the  bar,  he  took  a  high  rank  among  the 
orators  of  his  time.  His  eloquence  is  described  by 
Cicero  as  mild  and  persuasive,  although  he  was  neg- 
ligent in  point  of  style,  and  too  fond  of  employing  an- 
tiquated terms,  (tie  ,  Brut.,  21,  seqq.)  Lajliua  ac- 
companied his  friend,  the  younger  Africanus,  to  the 
siege  of  Carthage,  where  he  signalized  his  valour. 
After  the  destruction  of  this  celebrated  city,  he  was 
sent  aa  orator  into  Spain,  and  there  broke  the  powoi 
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or  the  inieftain  Viriathoa.  (Cic,  Off,  t,  11.)  He 
was  afterward  elected  into  the  college  of  augurs,  B.C. 
1 18,  and  defeated  before  the  comilia  the  propoaition 
of  L.  Crasaus,  to  deprive  the  senate  of  the  power  of 
electing  the  member*  of  the  augural  college,  and  to 
transfer  this  right  to  the  people.  Cicero  (AT.  3, 
43)  calla  the  speech  which  he  delivered  on  this  oc- 
asion  "  orattunruia  aureola."  Bribery  and  intrigue 
*Tus'.rated  for  some  time  hia  applications  for  the  con- 
aulahip,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Scipio  in  his  be- 
oalf,  until  B.C.  140,  when  hia  merit  triumphed  over 
tvery  obstacle.  He  waa  conaul  with  C  Senriliua 
Ccpio,  and  conducted  himself  in  this  high  office  with 
a  moderation  well  calculated  to  conciliate  all  minds. 
Still,  however,  he  could  not  obtain  a  re-election,  a  cir- 
tumslancc  to  which  Cicero  alludes,  who  blames  the 
people  for  depriving  themselves  of  the  acrvicea  of  so 
wise  a  aiagiatrate.  (Crc,  Tu*c.,  5,  19.)  Lslius  liv- 
ed a  country  life,  and,  when  there,  divided  hia  time  be- 
tween study  and  agriculture.  He  appeara  to  have 
been  of  a  cheerful  and  equable  temper,  and  to  have 
looked  with  philosophic  calmneaa  on  both  the  favours 
and  the  frowns  of  fortune.  Hence  Horace  (Serm.,  2, 
1,  72)  alludes  to  the  "nutia  tmjnentia  Lain."  He 
numbered  among  hia  frienda  Pacuviua  and  Terence, 
and  it  was  thought  that,  in  conjunction  with  Scipio, 
he  aided  Terence  in  the  composition  of  his  dramaa. 
(But  consult  the  article  Terentius.)  The  friendship 
that  subsisted  between  Latlius  and  Scipio  was  cele- 
brated throughout  Rome,  and  it  waa  this  which  in- 
duced Cicero  to  place  the  name  of  the  former  at  the 
head  of  hia  beautiful  dialogue  *'  De  Amicitia,"  the  in- 
terlocutors in  which  are  Lclius  and  his  two  sons-in- 
law,  C.  Fanniua  and  Q.  Mutiua  Scasvola.  Quintilian 
mentions  a  daughter  of  Laslius  who  was  celebrated  for 
her  eloquence.    (Quint.,  1,  1,  6.) 

Laertes,  I.  king  of  Ithaca  and  father  of  Ulysses. 
He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts.  He  ceded  tho  crown 
to  his  son  and  retired  to  the  country,  where  he  spent 
bis  time  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth.  Ulysses  found 
aim  thus  employed  on  his  return,  enfeebled  by  sge  and 
sorrow.  (Fid.  Ulysses.) — II.  A  town  and  harbour  of 
Cilicia,  on  the  confines  of  Patnphylia,  and  west  of 
Selinus.  Strabo  makes  it  to  have  been  a  fortified  post 
on  a  hill,  with  a  harbour  below  (669).  It  was  the  bmh- 
place  of  Diogenes  Laertiua.    (Kid.  Diogenes  III.) 

LaertIos,  Diogenes,  a  Greek  writer.  (Fid.  Di- 
ogenes III.) 

LjesTRYoftNEs,  a  gigantic  and  androphagous  race, 
mentioned  by  Homer  in  his  description  of  the  wander- 
ings of  Ulysses.  The  country  of  the  Lestrygones, 
according  to  the  poet,  lay  very  far  to  the  west,  since 
Ulysses,  when  driven  from  the  island  of  iEolus,  sailed 
on  farther  for  six  days  and  nights,  at  the  end  of  which 
lime  he  reached  the  Land  of  the  Lsestrygooians.  Many 
expounders  of  mythology,  therefore,  place  the  Lsbs- 
trygones  in  Sicily.  But  for  this  there  is  no  good  rea- 
son whatever,  aince  Homer  makes  this  race  and  that 
of  the  Cyclopes  to  dwell  at  a  wide  distance  from  each 
other.  Equally  fabuldus  is  the  account  given  by  some 
of  the  ancient  writers,  that  a  colony  of  Lsstrygoncs 
passed  over  into  Italy  with  Lamus  at  their  head,  and 
built  the  city  of  Fonnisj.  When  once  the  respective 
aituationa  of  Circe'e  island  and  that  of  yEolus  were 
thought  to  have  been  ascertained,  it  became  no  very 
difficult  matter  to  advance  a  step  farther,  and,  as  the 
I  lestrygones  lay,  according  to  Homer,  between  these 
two  islands,  to  make  Formim  on  the  Italian  coast  a 
city  of  that  people.  Formia  was,  however,  in  truth, 
of  Pelaagic  origin,  and  seems  to  hsve  owed  a  large 
portion  of  its  prosperity  to  a  Spartan  colony.  The 
name  appears  to  come  from  the  Greek  'Opuial,  and  to 
have  denoted  a  good  harbour.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol. 
4,  p.  11,  ttqq.}— Unlike  the  Cyclopes,  the  Lvstrygo- 
nes  lived  in  the  social  state.  Their  king  was  named 
Antiphatcs,  their  town  was  called  Lxstrvgonia  or  Te- 
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lepylua  (it  ia  uncertain  which),  and  a  fountain  near  r 
Artakia.  Such  waa  the  state  of  things,  according  la 
Homer,  when  Ulysses  came  to  thia  quarter  in  tht 
course  of  his  wanderinge.  There  waa  a  port  at  a  lit- 
tle distance  from  the  city,  which  all  the  ships  of  Ul/s 
ses,  but  the  one  in  which  he  himself  wss,  entered.  A 
herald,  with  two  other  persons,  was  then  sent  to  too 
city.  They  met  the  daughter  of  Antiphstes  at  the 
founts  in  Artakia,  and  were  by  her  directed  to  her  fa- 
ther'a  house.  On  entering  it  they  were  terrified  at  tf* 
sight  of  hia  wife,  who  was  44  aa  large  as  the  top  of  a 
mountain."  She  instantly  cslled  her  husband  from 
the  market-place,  who  seized  one  of  them,  and  killed 
and  dressed  him  for  dinner.  The  other  two  made 
their  escape,  pursued  by  the  Lseslrygones,  who  with 
huge  rocks  destroyed  sll  the  ships  and  lhaa  crews 
which  were  within  the  harbour,  the  veasel  oHJlysses, 
which  had  not  entered,  alone  '  caping.  (Hon  ,  (W., 
10,  61,  $eqq  ) 

LotorIa  Lex,  I.  ordered  that  the  plebeian  magis- 
trates should  be  elected  at  the  Comma  Tnbuta:  pass- 
ed A.U.C.  292  — II.  Another,  passed  A.U.C.  497. 
against  the  defrauding  of  minors.  By  this  law  the 
years  of  minority  were  limited  to  twenty-fire,  and  no 
one  below  that  age  could  make  a  legal  bargain 
(Heinecc,  Ant.  Horn.,  ed.  Haubold,  p.  197,  ntq.) 

LjBvinvs,  I.  P.  Valeriua,  was  consul  A  U  C.  472, 
B.C.  280,  and  waa  charged  with  the  conduct  of  tbs 
war  against  Pyrrhua  and  the  Tarentincs.  The  rapid- 
ity of  hia  advance  into  Southern  Italy  induced  Pyr- 
rhua to  offer  bim  terms  of  accommodation,  and  to  pro- 
pose himself  aa  an  umpire  between  the  Tarentincs  and 
Romans.  Lcvinus  made  answer  to  the  monarch's 
envoy,  that  the  Komana  neither  wiahed  his  master  for 
an  arbitrator,  nor  feared  him  as  an  enemy.  A  Lloody 
battle  enaued  near  Heraclea,  which  Pyrrhus  eventuslly 
gained  by  meana  of  his  elephants,  these  monstrous  an- 
imals having  never  before  been  encountered  by  the 
Romans.  This  was  the  action  after  which  Pyrrhus 
exclaimed,  that  another  aucb  victory  would  prove  his 
ruin.  Lssvinus,  not  disheartened  by  hia  ill  success, 
sent  to  Rome  for  fresh  levies,  snd,  having  received 
two  legions,  set  out  in  pursuit  of  Pyrrhus,  who  wss 
advancing  against  Rome,  and  by  a  forced  march 
saved  Capua  from  falling  into  hia  hands.  (Fid.  Pyr- 
rhus.)— II.  M.  Valeriua,  of  a  consular  family,  obtained 
the  pastorship  A.U.C.  540,  B.C.  214,  and  command- 
ed a  fleet  stationed  near  Brundisium,  in  the  Ionian 
Sea.  Having  beard  of  some  warlike  movement  on 
the  part  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  he  advanced 
against  that  prince,  gained  various  successes  over  him, 
and,  detaching  the  JCtoliana  from  his  side,  concluded 
a  treaty  with  them,  which  gave  the  Romana  their  first 
firm  foothold  in  Greece.  In  A.U.C.  544,  B.C.  210, 
be  was  elected  consul,  though  abaent,  and  obtained 
the  government  of  Italy,  which  bo  exchanged  with  his 
colleague  M.  Marcellus,  at  the  instance  of  the  senste, 
for  that  of  Sicily.  Before  setting  out  for  his  govern- 
ment, be  distinguished  himself  at  Rome  by  his  patri- 
otic conduct.  There  being  a  scarcity  of  money  to  tbs 
public  treaaury,  and  a  supply  of  rowers  being  required 
for  the  fleet,  it  waa  proposed  that  private  persons  should, 
aa  on  former  occasions,  in  proportion  to  their  fortunes 
snd  stations,  supply  rowers  with  pay  and  subsistence 
for  thirty  days.  This  measure  exciting  much  mur- 
muring and  ill  will  among  the  people,  and  a  sedition 
being  apprehended,  Lssvinus  recommended  to  the  sen- 
ate that  the  rich  should  first  set  an  example,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  common  fund  all  their  auperfluoui 
wealth.  The  scheme  waa  received  with  the  warmest 
approbation;  and  so  great  was  the  ardour  on  the  psrt 
of  the  rich  to  bring  in  their  gold  and  silver  to  the  treas- 
ury, that  the  commissioners  were  not  able  to  receive, 
nor  the  clerka  to  enter,  the  contributions.  (Ltsy,  26, 
36.)  As  soon  as  Levinos  reached  Siciry  be  beg»s 
the  aiege  of  Agrigentr—  the  only  important  city  wbkk 
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ml)  be' J  out  for  tho  Carthaginians.  Iu  reduction 
■cougbt  with  it  the  submission  of  the  whole  of  Sicily 
jo  tbe  Roman  arms.  Having  been  continued  in  com- 
for  another  year,  he  collected  all  his  naval  forces, 
a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and,  encoun- 
tering on  his  return  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  gained  a 
splendid  naval  victory.  He  was  afterward  deputed  to 
vis::  the  court  of  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  ob- 
tauc  *.be  statue  of  Cybele.  ( Vid.  Cybele.)  In  A.U.C. 
653,  B.'J.  201,  Laevinus  was  sent  as  propraior  to  Ma- 
ted jaia,  against  King  Philip ;  but  he  died  the  follow- 
ing year.  His  sons  Publius  and  Marcus  celebrated 
funeral  games  in  honour  of  their  father,  which  were 
continued  for  the  space  of  four  days.  (Lie.,  24,  10, 
seqq.—Jd.,  24,  40,  seqq—ld.,  26,  40,  seqq.—Id.,  29, 
11— /d,  31,  3.— Id.,  31,  50.)— III.  P.  Valerius,  a 
descendant  of  tbe  preceding,  despised  at  Home  for  his 
vices.    (Horat.,  Serm.,  1,  S,  12.—  -Schol.,  ad  loe.) 

Laoos,  a  Macedonian,  father  of  Ptolemy  I.,  of 
Egypt  (Consult  remarks  at  tbe  beginning  of  tho  ar- 
ticle Plolctnsnis  I.) 

Laoosa,  I.  an  island  in  tbe  Sinus  Glaucus,  near  the 
torthern  coast  of  Lycia,  now  Panagia  di  Cordialissa, 
*r,  according  to  some,  Christiana. — II.  or  Lagussaj. 
in  island,  or,  more  properly,  a  cluster  of  islands  off 
kbe  coast  of  Troas,  to  the  north  of  Tonedos,  now  Tao- 
:han  Adzsi.  (Plin ,  5,  31. — Bisikef  *nd  Miller, 
Wdrterb.  der  Gtogr.,  p.  676.) 

Laiadks,  a  patronymic  of  CEdipuj.  *>r  vt  Laius. 
Ovvd,  Met.,  6.  fab.  18.) 

Lais,  I.  tbe  most  celebrated  hetariel  of  Greece. 
She  was  born  at  Hyccara  in  Sicily,  and  was  made 
:aptivc  when  her  native  city  was  taken  by  the  Alhe- 


s,  in  tbe  course  of  the  expedition  against  Syracuse, 
and  was  conveyed  to  Athens.    She  was  at  this  time 


years  of  age,  and  tbe  property  of  a  common  sol- 
Having  been  subsequently  sold  by  her  first 
r,  she  was  conveyed  by  her  purchaser  to  Corinth, 
at  that  period  the  most  dissolute  city  of  Greece, 
where,  after  tho  lapse  of  a  few  years,  she  became  one 
of  those  females  who  consecrated  themselves  in  that 
city  to  tbe  service  of  Venus.  (Kid.  Corinthus,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  article.)  The  fame  of  ber  ex- 
traordinary beauty  drew  together  strangers  from  every 
part  of  Greece,  while  the  extravagance  of  her  demands 
gave  rise  to  tbe  well-known  proverb,  that  "  it  was  not 
for  every  one  to  go  to  Corinth."  (Ov  Travroc  dvopoc 
<T  K6pcv06v  io9  6  irXove.  Erasm.,  Chi!.,  col.  131. 
— "Son  cumt  homini  contineit  adire  Corinthum." 
Moral.,  Epist ,  1,  17,  36.)  Pausanias  speaks  of  a 
tomb  of  Lais  at  Corinth,  near  the  temple  of  Venus 
Melxnie,  on  which  was  placed  a  stone  lioness,  holding 
a  ram  with  her  front  paws,  an  evident  allusion  to  the 
unprincipled  rapacity  of  the  hetarist.  The  same  wri- 
ter makes  mention  also  of  a  tomb  of  La'is  inThessaly, 
whither,  according  to  one  sccount,  she  bad  gone, 
through  attachment  for  a  youth  named  Hippostratus ; 
and  toe  females  of  which  country,  dreading  her  evil 
influence,  had  assassinated  her  in  the  temple  of  Venus. 
— Nomismatical  writers  refer  to  certain  coins  of  an- 
cient Corinth,  which  have  on  one  aide  a  lioness  hold- 
ing down  s  ram,  and  on  the  other  a  female  head  ;  and 
they  think  that  these  were  struck  in  honour  of  Lais, 
tbe  female  bead  being  intended  as  her  portrait.  (Con- 
sult Viseonti,  honogr.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  411.)  A  full 
account  of  Lais  is  given  by  Bayle  (Diet.  Hist.,  s.  v.). 
—II.  Another  hetarist,  often  confounded  with  the  for- 
mer, but  who  lived  fifty  or  sixty  years  later.  She  was 
tbe  daughter  of  a  Corinthian  hetarist  attached  to  Alci- 
biedes  It  is  to  this  latter  Lais  that  we  must  refer  the 
anecdote  related  of  Demosthenes.  (Consult  VRisloire 
de  Lais,  par  B.  Le  Gouz  de  Gerland,  Paris,  1756, 
12mo.  Some  writers,  refuted  by  Bayle,  make  this 
Lais  to  have  been  a  daughter  of  Alcibiades.  Others, 
misled  by  an  equivocal  expression  of  Paulmier  de 

-Exercitat.,  p.  268),  have 


taken  her  for  the  daughtei  of  the  first  J*au ,  an  err* 
into  which  Brunck  baa  also  fallen  (ad  Arutoph.  Pita  , 
179). 

Laius,  a  son  of  Labdacus,  who  succeeded  to  tbe 
throne  of  Thebes,  which  his  grandfather  Nycteua  had 
left  to  the  care  of  his  brother  Lycus,  till  his  grandson 
came  of  age.  He  was  driven  from  his  kingdom  by  Anv 
phion  and  Zothus,  who  were  incensed  against  Lycus 
for  the  cruelties  which  Antiope  had  suffered.  ( Vid. 
A ntiope. )  On  the  death  of  Amphion,  Laius  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Thebes,  and  married  the  daughter  of 
Menceceus,  called  by  Homer  Epicasta,  by  others  Jo- 
cast  a  An  oracle,  however,  warned  him  against  hav- 
ing children,  declaring  that  be  would  meet  his  death 
from  the  bands  of  a  son,  and  Laius,  in  consequence, 
long  refrained  from  becoming  a  father.  At  length, 
having  indulged  too  freely  in  wine  on  a  festal  occasion 
he  forgot  his  previous  resolution,  and  Jocasla  brough' 
forth  a  boo.  The  child,  as  soon  as  born,  was  deliverer 
by  the  father  to  his  herdsman,  to  expose  on  Moun. 
Citharon.  Tbe  herdsman,  moved  by  compassion, 
gave  the  babe,  according  to  one  account  (Soph ,  (Ed 
T.,  1038),  to  a  neatherd  belonging  to  Polybus,  king 
of  Corinth ;  or,  as  others  say  (turip.,  Phan.,  28), 
the  grooms  of  Polybus  fourid  the  infant  after  it  had 
been  exposed,  and  brought  it  to  the  wife  of  Polybus 
who,  being  childless,  reared  it  as  her  own,  and  named 
it  CEdipus,  on  account  of  its  swollen  ftel  (from  oidtw, 
to  swell,  and  itoie,  a  foot),  for  Laius,  previous  to  the 
exposure  of  the  child,  had  pierced  as  ancles  with  a 
thong.  Many  years  afterward,  Laius,  being  on  his 
way  to  Delphi,  to  learn  tidings  respecting  tbe  child 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  exposed,  whether  it  bad 
perished  or  not,  and  being  accompanied  only  by  bis 
herald  Polyphonies,  met  in  a  narrow  road  in  Pbocis  a 
young  man  also  travelling  in  the  direction  of  tbe  ora- 
cle. This  was  CEdipus,  who  was  anxious  to  ascertain 
his  true  parentage  from  the  god.  When  the  cbario! 
of  Laius  overtook  CEdipus,  who  was  on  foot,  ibtt 
driver  ordered  the  young  man  to  retire  from  tU  ;ath, 
and  make  way  for  one  of  royal  blood.  On  bis  refuetl 
a  contest  ensued,  in  which  CEdipus  slew  the  herald 
and  bis  own  father,  both  the  latter  and  his  son  being 
ignorant  of  each  other.  Tbe  body  of  Laius  was  found 
and  honourably  buried  by  Damasistratus,  king  of  Pla- 
taa  ;  and  Creon,  the  son  of  Mcnaceua,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Thebes.  The  account  here  given,  which  is 
from  Euripides,  differs  in  some  respects  from  othei 
versions  of  the  legend.  Sophocles  makes  CEdipus  to 
have  met  his  father  after  having  consulted  the  oracle. 
(Soph  ,  (Ed.  T.,  780.  seqq.— Compare  ApoUod.,  3,  5, 
7  —Diod.  Sic,  4,  64.— Endoe,  3,  12.) 

Lalacb,  I.  a  young  female  beloved  by  Horace 
(Od.,  1,  22,  23.)— II.  A  slave  of  Cynthia's.  (Pre- 
pert.,  4,  7,  45.) 

La  machos,  a  son  of  Xenophanes,  sent  into  SicUy 
with  Nicias.  He  was  killed  B.C.  414,  before  Syra- 
cuse. I^amachus  is  alluded  to  by  Aristophanes  in  bit 
play  of  the  Acharnenses,  and  with  some  degree  of  rid- 
icule. That  he  was  a  man  of  high  courage,  the  com- 
pliments directly  and  indirectly  paid  to  him  by  tbe 
same  poet  (Thesm..  841—  Aeham.,  1073,  el  Voss,  ad 
loc.),  sufficiently  indicste.  From  an  important  trust, 
also,  that  was  reposed  in  him  by  Pericles  (Plut.,  V\l. 
Periel.,  c.  20),  it  should  seem,  that  he  was  considered 
by  that  great  statesman  a  man  of  talent  as  well  as  cf 
courage.  If  the  outward  merits  of  Lamachua  had 
imposed  upon  the  penetration  of  Pericles,  they  bad 
not  on  that  of  Aristophanes :  he  saw  more  froth  thao 
substance,  more  of  show  than  solid  worth,  is  the  young 
soldier ;  a  disposition  for  the  distinctions  and  emolu- 
ments which  are  to  be  derived  from  soldiership,  but 
no  evidence  of  those  high  talents  which  constitute  a 
really  great  captain.  That  tbe  dramatist  had  formed 
a  more  correct  estimate  of  tbe  powers  of  Lamachua 
than  tbe  contemporary  statesman,  the  compare! ivel] 
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figure  which  he  afterward  made  in  history  sufh- 
ciently  proves.  (Mitchell,  ad  Aristoph.,  Aeharn  ,  610.) 

IiAMDROs  or  Lambir,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  is- 
suing from  the  Eupilis  Lac  us,  and  falling  into  the 
Olona,  ono  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Po.  It  is  now 
the  Lamlro  or  Lambront.    (Plin.,  3,  19.) 

Lamm,  a  city  of  Thcssaly  situate  inland  from  tbo 
waters  of  the  Sinus  Maliacus,  and,  according  to 
Slrabo  (433),  about  thirty  stadia  from  the  Sperchius. 
It  ia  celebrated  in  history  aa  the  principal  scene  of  the 
war  which  was  carried  x>n  between  the  Macedonians 
ander  Antipaler,  and  tho  Athenians,  with  other  con- 
federate Greeks,  commanded  by  Leoslhenes ;  from 
which  circumstance  it  is  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Lam:ac  war.  Antipater,  having  been  defeated 
in  the  first  instance,  retired  to  Lamia,  where  he  was 
besieged  by  the  allies  ;  but  he  afterward  contrived  to 
escape  from  this  place,  and  retire  to  the  north  of 
Thessaly .  Soon  after,  with  the  assistance  of  the  army 
of  Craterus,  brought  for  that  purpose  from  Asia,  he 
gave  battle  to  and  defeated  his  opponents  at  Cranon, 
and  compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace.  Th?a  was 
granted  them  on  severe  terms.  The  Athenians  were 
required  to  pay  the  same  tribute  us, before,  to  receive 
a  Macedonian  garrison, '  defray  the  expensca  of  the 
war,  and  deliver  up  their  orators,  whose  appeals  to  the 
feelings  of  tho  Athenian  people  had  always  occasioned 
so  much  difficulty  for  the  Mscedonians.  Demosthenes 
and  Hypcrides  were  particularly  aimed  at.  (Kid.  De- 
mosthenes and  Hyperides.)— Livy  reports  (27,  30) 
that  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  twice  defcsled  the 
^Etolians,  supported  by  Attalus  aud  some  Roman 
troops,  near  this  place.  Antiochus  was  afterward 
received  there  with  acclamations.  (Livy,  35,  43.) 
The  place  was  subsequently  retaken  by  the  Romans. 
(Lib  ,  37,  5  —  Polyb.,  Excerpt.,  20.  11,  scqq.—Plmy, 
4,  7.)  According  to  Dr.  Holland  (vol.  2.  p.  107), 
Utcre  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  site  of  Zeitoun 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  ancient  Lamia.  —  II. 
iEUius,  a  Roman  of  distinguished  family,  claiming  de- 
scant from  Lamua,  the  most  ancient  monarch  of  the 
Lsatiygooes.  He  signalized  himself  in  the  war  with 
the  Cantabri  as  one  of  tho  lieutenants  of  Augustus. 
{Herat.,  Od.,  3,  17.) — III.  The  mistress  of  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes,  who  rendered  herself  celebrated  by 
her  extravagances,  her  intrigues,  and  her  ascendancy 
over  that  prince.  (Plot.,  Vit.  Demelr.—JElian,  V. 
H.,  1.  13.) 

LAMliC,  fabulous  monsters,  commonly  represented 
with  the  head  and  breast  of  a  female,  and  the  body  of 
a  aerpent.  According  to  some,  they  changed  their 
forms  at  pleasure,  and,  when  about  to  ensnare  their 
prey,  assumed  such  appearances  as  were  most  seduc- 
tive and  calculated  to  please.  The  blood  of  young 
persona  was  believed  to  possess  peculiar  attractions 
for  them,  and  for  the  purpose  of  quaffing  thia  they 
were  wont  to  take  the  form  of  a  beautiful  female. 
The  Lamia?  possessed  also  another  means  of  accom- 
plishing their  object.  This  wss  a  apeciea  of  hissing 
sound  emitted  by  them,  so  soothing  and  attractive  in 
its  nature,  that  persons  found  themselves  irresistibly 
allured  by  it.  When  not  in  disguise,  and  when  they 
had  sated  their  horrid  appetites,  their  form  was  hide- 
oua,  their  visages  glowed  like  fire,  their  bodies  were 
besmeared  with  blood,  and  their  feet  appeared  of  iron 
or  of  lead.  Sometimes  they  showed  themselves  com- 
pletely blind,  at  other  times  tbey  had  a  single  eye, 
either  in  the  forehead  or  on  one  side  of  the  visage. 
The  popular  belief  made  them  frequent  Africa  and 
Thessaly.  in  both  of  which  countries  they  watched  along 
the  mail  toads,  and  seized  upon  unwary  travellers. — 
The  fab.e  of  Queen  Lamia  has  some  analogy  to  this 
fiction,  and  both,  in  all  probability,  owe  their  origin  to 
rnie  and  the  same  source.  Lamia,  according  to  Di- 
odorua  Siculus  and  other  ancient  authorities,  was  a 
<Hieen  of  Africa  remarkable  for  beautv.  who.  on  ac- 
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count  of  her  cruel  disposition,  was  eventual!} 
formed  into  a  wild  beast.  Having  loot,  it  aseni,  be* 
own  children  by  the  hand  of  death,  she  sought  to  con 
sole  her  sorrow  by  soiling  the  children  of  her  subjects 
from  their  mothers'  arms,  and  causing  them  to  be 
slain.  Hence  the  transformation  inflicted  upon  her 
by  the  gods.  (Diod.  Sic.,  20,  41. — Compare  S<aoL 
ad  Anstoph,  Pac,  757—  Casaub  ,  ad  Strab.,26.~ 
Wesseling,  ad  Diod.,  I.  c.)  The  Lamia?  figured  ex- 
tensively in  the  nursery-legends  of  antiquity,  and  then 
names  and  attributes  were  standing  objects  of  terror 
to  the  young.  (Diod.,  /.  c— Compare  Horot.,  Ep.  od 
Pit.,  340.— Kid.  Lemures.) 

Lam  Pino,  I.  a  Lacedaemonian  female,  wife  of  Ar- 
chidamua  II.,  king  of  Sparta,  and  mother  of  Agis. 
She  was  celebrated  aa  being  the  daughter,  wife,  sister, 
and  mother  of  a  king.— II.  A  queen  of  the  Amazons. 
(Justin,  2,  4.) 

LAMrirlA,  I.  a  daughter  of  Helios  (the  Sun-god) 
snd  Nessra.  She,  with  ber  aister  Phaethusa,  took 
care  of  the  flocks  and  herds  of  her  father,  in  the  island 
of  Thrinakia.  There  were  seven  flocks  of  sheep  and 
aa  many  herda  of  oxen,  fifty  animals  in  each  flock  and 
herd.  They  neither  bred  nor  died.  Ulysses,  in  »br 
course  of  his  wanderings,  came  to  this  island,  wticx. 
both  Tiresias  and  Circe  had  strictly  charged  him  to 
shun.  On  discovering  that  it  was  Thrinakia,  the  hero 
was  desirous  of  obeying  the  injunctions  he  bad  re- 
ceived ;  but  as  it  waa  evening  when  he  arrived,  hit 
companions  forced  him  to  consent  to  their  landing, 
and  passing  the  night  there.  They  promised  to  de- 
part in  tho  morning,  and  took  s"  oath  to  abstain  from 
the  cattle  of  the  sun.  Du-.>ig  the  night  a  violent 
storm  came  on,  and  for  an  entire  month  afterward  s 
strong  southeast  wind  blew,  which  confined  them  to 
the  islsnd.  When  their  provisions  were  exbaasted, 
they  lived  on  such  birds  and  fish  as  they  could  catch 
At  length,  while  Ulysses  was  sleeping,  Eurykxhu; 
prevailed  on  the  rest  to  slaughter  some  of  the  sacred 
oxen  in  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  to  vow,  by  way  of 
amends,  a  temple  to  Helios.  Ulysses,  on  awakening, 
waa  filled  with  horror  at  what  they  had  done  ;  and  the 
displeasure  of  the  gods  waa  soon  manifested  by  prodi- 
gies; for  the  hides  crept  along  the  ground,  and  the 
flesh  lowed  on  the  spits.  Still  they  fed  for  six  daye 
on  the  sacred  cattle ;  on  the  seventh  the  storm  lulled, 
and  they  left  the  island  ;  but,  as  soon  as  they  had  lost 
sight  of  land,  a  terrible  west  wind,  accompanied  by 
thunder,  lightning,  and  pitchy  darkness,  came  on. 
Jupiter  struck  the  ship  with  a  thunderbolt :  it  went  is 
piccea,  and  all  were  drowned  except  Ulysses.  (Od., 
12,  260,  seqq  )— II.  or  Lampetie,  one  of  the  Helia- 
des,  or  sisters  of  Phaethon.    (Ovtd,  Met.,  2,  349.) 

LampbidIus,  jElios,  a  Latin  historian,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  under 
Diocleaian  and  Constantine  the  Great.  Of  bis  works 
there  are  extant  the  lives  of  the  emperors  Autontnus, 
Marcus  Aurcliua,  Lucius  Verus,  Pertinax,  Albinua, 
Macrinus,  dec.  The  life  of  Alexander  Severus,  which, 
according  to  the  Palatine  manuscript,  is  the  work  of 
Spartianua,  has  been  by  some  authorities  ascribed  to 
him.  The  lives  are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of 
the  Historic  Augusta  Scriptorts,"  2  vols.  8vo,  1671 
Some  critics  consider  Lampridius  as  identical  with 
Spartianua.  (Consult  Yoss  ,  dc  Hist.  Let  ,  2,  7  — 
Fabric.,  Btbl.  Lai.,  3,  p.  93,  note  a.  —  Saxii  Ono- 
mast.,  vol.  1,  p.  38  )  The  style  and  management  of 
Lampridius  will  not  allow  him  a  place  among  histori- 
ans of  a  auperior  class,  yet  he  is  valuable  for  his  facts. 
(Bohr,  Gesch.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1.  p.  341.) 

Lampsacos,  a  city  of  Mysia  in  Asia  Minor,  situatf 
on  the  Hellespont,  where  it  begins  to  open  into  the 
Propontis,  and  northeast  of  Abydos.  Tbe  csrtv  nsos 
of  the  spot  where  Lampstcua  flood  w»»  P4tyusa, 
from  the  number  of  pine-trees  which  grew  there  (wirte, 
a  pine-tree).    A  Phoc»an  colony  is  said  to  have  four** 
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eo  this  city  and  given  it  its  name,  being  directed  by 
the  oracle  to  settle  wherever  they  saw  lightning  first. 
This  took  place  io  the  district  Pityusa,  and  hence  the 
name  of  the  city,  from  Xajuru,  to  thine  forth.  (Mela, 
I.  19.— Etym.  Mag.—Holsten.,  ad  Steph.  By:.,  p. 
508.)  Strabo  calls  Lampsacus  a  Milesian  colony: 
very  probably  it  was  only  enlarged  by  a  colony  from 
Miletus.  (Strab.,  588. — Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt. 
3,  p.  618.)  Another  account,  however,  makes  the 
city  to  have  existed  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Pho- 
casans,  and  merely  the  name  to  have  been  changed  by 
them.  They  aided,  according  to  this  version  of  the 
story,  a  king  of  the  Bebryces,  named  Mandro,  against 
the  neighbouring  barbarians,  and  were  persuaded  by 
htm  to  occupy  a  part  of  his  territory.  Their  successes 
in  war,  however,  and  the  spoils  they  had  obtained,  ex- 
cited the  envy  of  the  Bebrycians,  and  the  Phocasans 
would  have  been  secretly  destroyed,  had  not  Lamp- 
•ace,  the  king's  daughter,  apprized  them  of  the  plot. 
Out  of  gratitude  to  her,  they  called  the  city  lampsa- 
cus, having  destroyed  the  former  inhabitants.  (Pol- 
yarn.,  8,  37. — Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.)  The  neighbouring 
country  was  termed  Abarnis  or  Abarnus,  because  Ve- 
nus, who  here  was  delivered  of  Priapus,  was  so  disgust- 
ed with  his  appearance,  that  she  disowned  him  (drrj?/>- 
vtiro)  for  her  offspring.  (Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  'Abapvoc.  | 
— Holstenius,  ad  Steph.  Byz.,  I.  e.)  Priapus  was  the 
chief  deity  of  the  place.  His  temple  there  was  the 
asylum  of  lewdness  and  debauchery ;  and  hence  the 
epithet  Lampsacius  is  used  to  express  immodesty  and 
wantonness.  Alexander  resolved  to  destroy  the  city 
on  account  of  the  vices  of  its  inhabitants,  or  more 
probably  for  its  firm  adherence  to  the  interest  of  Per- 
sia. It  was,  however,  saved  from  ruin  by  the  artifice 
of  Anaxtmenes.  (Kid.  Anaximenes.)  The  name  of 
Lamsaki  is  still  attached  to  a  small  town,  near  which 
Lampsacus  probably  stood,  as  Lamsaki  itself  contains 
r-o  remains  or  vestiges  of  antiquity.  A  modern  trav- 
eler assures  us  besides,  tblt  "  its  wine,  once  so  eele- 
fcrxtfcd,  is  now  among  the  worst  that  is  made  in  this 
port  of  Anatolia."  (Stbthorpe,  in  Walpole's  Collec- 
tion, vol.  I,  p.  91.) 

Linus,  I-  a  fabled  king  of  the  Lcstrygones,  said  to 
have  founded  Formia.  (Vid.  Loestrygones.)  The  La- 
tnian  family  at  Rome  pretended  to  claim  descent  from 
him.  (Horat ,  Orf.,  3,  17.)— II.  A  son  of  Hercules 
and  Omphale,  fabled  to  have  succeeded  his  mother  on 
the  throne  of  Lydis. — III.  A  river  in  the  western  part 
of  Cilicia  Campcstris,  now  the  Lamas.  It  gave  to 
the  adjacent  district  the  nsmc  of  Lamotis.  (Cramer's 
Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  338.) 

LancTa.  the  name  of  two  towns  in  Lusitania,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  appellations  of  Oppidana  and  Trans- 
cudana.  The  first  was  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Lusi- 
tani,  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Munda  or  Mondego. 
It  is  now  La  Guarda.  The  latter  lay  to  the  east  of 
'.he  former,  and  is  now  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  It  was  called 
Transcudana.  because  it  lay  beyond  the  Cuds.  (Bis- 
chof  und  Miller,  Wdrterb.  der  Geogr.,  p.  679  ) 

Lanuobakoi,  a  people  of  Germany,  located  by  most 
writers  on  the  A  Ibis  or  Elbe,  snd  the  Viadrus  or  Oder, 
n  part  of  what  is  now  called  Brandenburg.  Accord- 
ing to  the  account,  however,  of  Pautus  Diaconus,  him- 
self one  of  this  nation,  they  originally  came  from  Scan- 
dinavia, onder  the  name  of  Wiiini.  and  were  called  by 
ihe  German  nations  Long  Beards,  from  their  appear- 
ance.  (Paul  Disc.,  site  Warnefrid,  de  Gest.  Lon- 
gob  ,  1,  9  )  The  German  term  Lang  Baerdt,  Latin- 
ised, became  Langobardi.  They  seem  to  have  settled 
on  the  Elbe,  probably  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  duchy 
of  Lunxnburg.  They  are  the  same  with  the  Lombards 
who  overran  Italy  in  a  later  age.  (Mannert,  Ant. 
Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  179. — Leo,  Enlteickelungder  Verf. 
der  Lombardischen  St'idte,  Hamburg,  1824,  8vo.) 

Lanovioh,  a  town  of  Latium,  about  sixteen  miles 
Irom  Rome,  situate,  according  to  Strabo.  to  the  right 


of  the  Appian  Way,  and  on  a  hill  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive  prospect  towards  Antium  and  the  sea.  There 
is  no  very  early  mention  of  Lanuvium  in  Roman  his- 
tory ;  but  the  title  of  "  wria  fidelissima,"  given  to  it 
by  Livy  (6,  21),  indicates  that  it  very  soon  sought  the 
protection  of  the  rising  city.  It  is  noticed,  however, 
previous  to  this  period,  as  the  place  to  which  M.  Vol- 
scius  Fictor,  whose  false  teslim»ny  had  caused  the 
banishment  of  Csjso  Quinctius,  retired  into  exile. 
(Lit.,  3,  29.)  Lanuvium  did  not  always  remain  at 
tached  to  Rome,  but  took  part  in  the  Latin  wars  with 
the  neighbouring  cities  againat  that  power.  The  coo- 
federates  were,  however,  routed  near  the  river  Astura, 
not  far  from  Antium  (Lip.,  8,  13);  and  thia  defeat 
was  soon  followed  by  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  of 
Latium.  Lanuvium  seems  to  have  been  treated  with 
more  moderation  than  the  other  Latin  towns  ;  for,  in- 
stead of  being  puniahed,  the  inhabitants  were  made 
Roman  citizens,  and  their  privileges  and  sacred  rights 
were  preserved,  on  condition  that  the  temple  and  wor- 
ship of  Juno  Sospits,  which  were  held  in  great  ven- 
eration in  their  city,  should  bo  common  to  the  Romans 
also.  (Liv.,  8,  14.)  It  then  became  a  municipium  ; 
and  it  remained  ever  after  faithful  to  the  Romans,  par- 
ticularly in  the  second  Punic  war,  as  we  learn  from 
Livy  (26,  8)  end  Silius  Italicus  (8,  361  ;  13,  364).— 
Lanuvium  and  its  district  had  the  honour  of  giving 
birth  to  several  distinguished  characters  in  the  annals 
of  Rome.  Milo,  the  antagonist  of  Clodius,  was  a  na- 
tive of  this  place,  and  was  on  his  way  thither  to  create 
a  priest,  probably  of  Juno,  in  virtue  of  his  office  of  dic- 
tator of  the  city,  when  he  met  Clodius  on  the  Appian 
Way,  and  the  rencounter  took  place  which  ended  in 
the  death  of  the  latter.  (Cie.,  pro  Mil.,  c.  10.)  The 
famous  comedian  Roscius  was  likewise  born  near  La- 
nuvium. (Cie.,  de  Div,\,  36.—  Id.,  N.  D.,  1,  28.) 
We  leam  also  from  Jul.  Capitolinus  and  &\.  Lampri- 
dius,  that  the  three  Antonines  were  born  here. — Tin 
ruins  of  Lanuviom  still  bear  the  name  of  Ctvita  Lavi 
nia,  or  Citta  delta  Vigna.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol 
2,  p.  27,  seqq.) 

Laocook,  a  eon  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  or,  accord 
ing  to  others,  of  Antcnor,  and  a  priest  of  Apollo  du- 
ring the  Trojan  war.  While  offering,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  sarcedotal  functions,  a  bullock  to  rendei 
Neptune  propitious  to  the  Trojans,  two  enormous  ser- 
pents issued  from  the  sea,  ana,  having  first  destroyed 
his  two  sons,  whom  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  save, 
attacked  Laocoon  himself,  and,  winding  themselves 
round  his  body,  crushed  him  to  death  in  their  folds. 
This  dreadful  punishment  was  inflicted  by  the  goddcsi 
Minerva,  for  the  part  Laocoon  hsd  taken  in  endeav 
oaring  lo  dissuade  the  Trojans  from  admitting  inta 
Troy  the  famous,  and,  as  it  afterward  proved  to  them, 
fatal  wooden  horse,  which  the  crafty  Greeks  had  con 
secratcd  to  Minerva.  (Virgil,  JEncid,  2,  40,  seqq.) 
Virgil,  in  speaking  of  Laocoon,  employs  the  words 
"  ductus  Neptuno  sorte  sarcedos"  (ifi».,  2, 20 1 ).  This 
merely  means,  as  above  stated,  that,  although  a  priest 
of  Apollo,  he  had  been  chosen  by  lot  to  propitiate 
Neptune  with  a  sacrifice.  (Heyne,  ad  loc.y — An  en- 
during celebrity  has  been  gained  for  the  story  of  Lao- 
coon, from  its  forming  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  groups  in  sculpture  which  time  has  spared 
to  us.  It  represents  the  agonized  father  and  hia 
youthful  sons,  one  on  each  side  of  him,  writhing  and 
expiring  in  the  complicated  folds  of  the  serpent*.  The 
figures  are  naked,  the  drapery  that  is  introduced  being 
only  used  to  support  and  fill  up  the  composition. 
This  superb  work  of  art,  which  Pliny  describes  inac- 
curately as  consisting  of  only  a  single  block  of  marble 
(for,  in  spite  of  this  mistake,  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt,  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned,  that  thia  is  tb» 
identical  group  alluded  to  by  that  writer),  originally 
decorated  the  baths  of  Titus,  among  the  ruins  of  which 
it  was  found  in  th«  year  1506.    Thf  names  of  thv 
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sculptors  wba  executed  it  are  also  recorded.  They 
are-  Agcaander,  Polydorus,  and  Attnmodorus,  natirea 
of  Rtndes.  Pliny  (36,  6)  says,  "  Laocoon,  which  u  in 
-  the  palace  (domo)  of  the  Emperor  Titus,  is  a  work  to 
bo  preferred  to  all  others  either  in  painting  or  sculp- 
ture. Those  great  artists,  Agesander,  and  Polydorus, 
and  Athenodorus,  Rbodians,  executed  the  principal 
figure  (eum),  and  the  sons,  and  the  wonderful  folds  of 
tbo  serpents,  out  of  one  block  of  marble."— There 
has  been  much  difference  ot  opinion  among  antiqua- 
ries on  several  points  connected  with  this  group : 
first,  as  to  the  date  nf  the  artists ;  Winckelmann  con- 
tending that  they  are  of  a  good  period  of  Grecian  art, 
»nd  as  early  as  Lysippus.  A  considerably  later  date, 
however,  ia  now  attributed  to  them.  The  next  ques- 
tion discussed  has  been,  whether  the  sculptor  was  in- 
debted for  the  subject  to  Virgil's  fine  description  (JSn., 
2,  200,  teqq.),  or  whether  .the  poet  was  indebted  to 
the  artist.  With  respect  to  date,  the  most  careful 
consideration  seems  to  fix  these  sculptors  as  late  as 
the  early  emperors ;  and  Leasing,  whose  work  on  the 
Laocoon  deserves  the  attention  of  all  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  philosophy  and  capabilities  of  art,  believes 
they  lived  in  the  reign  of  Titus.  With  regard  to  the 
subject,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  story,  being  well 
known,  offered  advantages  for  illustration  to  the  sculp- 
tor, as  it  did  for  description  to  the  poet.  As  Virgil's 
priest  was  habited  in  his  robes  during  the  exercise  of 
his  priestly  functions,  and  the  group  under  considera- 
tion is  entirely  naked,  the  argument  is  additionally 
strengthened  against  the  assumption  that  the  artist 
borrowed  from  the  poet.  It  is  more  natural  to  believe 
that  each  drew  from  a  common  source,  and  treated 
the  aubject  in  the  way  best  adapted  to  the  different 
aria  they  exercised  ;  the  sculptor's  Object  being  con- 
centration of  effect,  the  poet's  amplification  and  brill- 


we  may  say,  admits  of,  and  may  truly  be  atudied  as  a 
canon.  The  sutjset  is  of  the  most  affecting  and  in- 
teresting kind  ;  and  the  expression  in  every  part  c{ 
the  figures  reaches,  but  does  not  exceed,  the  limits  of 
propriety.  Intense  meutal  suffering  is  portrayed  in 
the  countenances,  while  tho  physical  strength  of  all 
the  three  figures  is  evidently  sinking  under  the  irresist- 
ible power  of  the  huge  reptiles  wreathed  around  their 
exhausted  limbs.  One  son,  in  whose  side  a  serpent 
has  fixed  his  deadly  fangs,  seems  to  be  fainting ;  the 
other,  not  yet  bitten,  tries  (and  the  futility  of  the  at- 
tempt is  faithfully  shown)  to  disengage  one  foot  from 
the  serpent's  embrace.  The  father,  Laocoon,  himself, 
is  mighty  in  his  sufferings :  every  muscle  is  in  extreme 
action,  and  his  hands  and  feet  are  convulsed  with  pain- 
ful energy.  Yet  there  is  nothing  frightful,  disgusting, 
or  contrary  to  beauty  in  the  countenance.  Suffering 
in  faithfully  and  strongly  depicted  there,  but  it  is  rather 
the  exhibition  of  mental  anguish  than  of  the.  repul- 
aive  and  undignified  contortions  of  mere  physical  pain. 
The  whole  of  this  figure  displays  the  most  intimate 
knowledge  of  anatomy  and  of  outward  form ;  the  lat- 
ter selected  with  care,  and  freed  from  any  vulgarity 
of  common  individual  nature :  indeed,  the  single  figure 
of  Laocoon  may  be  fairly  referred  to,  as  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  existing  of  that  combination  of  truth 
and  beauty,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  production  of 
perfect  sculpture,  and  which  can  alone  ensure  for  it 
lasting  admiration.  The  youths  are  of  a  smaller 
standard  than  the  proportion  of  the  father ;  a  liberty 
hardly  justifiable,  but  taken,  probably,  with  the  view  of 
heightening  the  effect  of  the  principal  figure.  The 
right  arm  of  Laocoon  is  a  restoration,  but  so  ably 
done,  though  only  in  plaster,  that  the  deficiency  is 
«aid  to  be  sesrecly  a  blemish.    It  is  not  certain  what 


nixlem  artist  has  the  merit  of  tl 


though 


I  it  thought  that  the  arm  it  now  bears  was  the  plas- 


ter-model of  Michael  Angelo,  who  »\as  charped  Witt 
the  task  of  adding  a  marble  arm,  but  lcf<  the  4  M 
which  be  had  destined  for  this  object  unfinished,  in  a  fi 
of  despsir.  Some  antiquarians  have  thought  that  the 
original  action  of  the  arm  was  not  extended,  but  that 
this  limb  was  bent  back  towards  the  head ;  and  they 
have  supported  their  hypothesis  by  the  fact  of  there 
being  a  rough  and  broken  surface  where  tbev  think  the 
hand,  or  perhaps  a  fold  ot  the  serpent,  may  have  com* 
in  contact  with  the  ban.  \Encyel.  Ut.  Kntwl.,  vol 
13,  p.  323,  teq. — Heyne,  Antiq.  Avff ,  vol.  2,  p  H 
teqq. —  Winckelmmnn,  Werke.,  vol.6,  p.  101,  teqq.— 
Id.,  vol.  6.  p.  105.— Id.,  vol.  7,  p.  169.  —  Id  ,  vol.  6, 
p.  250. — Letting,  Laocoon,  4     P-  76,  dec.) 

LaodamIa,  I.  a  daughter  of  Acastus  and  Astyda 
mia,  and  wife  of  Protesilaus.  (Vid.  Protesilaos.) 
When  she  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  tier 
husband  in  the  Trojan  war,  she  caused  an  image  of 
him  to  be  formed,  which  ahe  would  never  allow  to  be 
out  of  her  sight.  Her  father  ordered  the  image  to  bs 
burned,  that  her  thoughts  might  be  diverted  from  hex 
loss ;  but  Laodsmia  threw  herself  into  the  flames,  and 
periahed  along  with  it.  Thence  probably  the  tradition 
adopted  by  some  poets,  that  the  gods  restored  life  to 
]  Protesilaus  for  three  hours,  and  that  this  hero,  finding 
the  decree  irreversible,  by  which  ho  was  to  return 
to  the  shades  below,  prevailed  on  Laodamia  to  ac 
company  him  thither.  She  was  also  called  Phylacea 
{Virg.,  £n.,6,  447.— Osirf,  Her.,  13.— rYy^i*  ,/aa, 
104.)— II.  A  daughter  of  Bel'eropbon  by  Achemone, 
the  daughter  of  King  Iobates.  She  bad  a  son  by  Ju- 
piter, called  Sarpedon.   ( Vid.  Sarpedon.) 

LaodIck,  I.  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  be- 
came enamoured  of  Acamaa,  son  of  Theseus,  when  bs 
came  with  Diomedes  from  the  Greeks  to  Troy  with 
an  embassy  to  demand  the  restoration  of  Helen,  and 
had  by  him  a  son  named  Munitus.  She  afterward 
married  Telephus,  and,  on  his  desertion  of  her  at  lbs 
time  bo  abandoned  the  Trojan  cause,  she  became  the 
wife  of  Helicaon,  the  son  of  Antenor.  .  The  rest  of 
her  story  is  variously  related.  Some  make  her,  after 
the  capture  of  Troy,  to  have  thown  herself  from  the 
summit  of  a  rocky  ravine  when  pursued  by  the  Greeks; 
others,  to  have  been  swsllowed  up  by  the  earth  in 
accordance  with  her  own  prayer ;  and  others  again, 
to  have  been  recognised  by  Acamaa,  when  Troy 
was  taken,  and  to  have  returned  with  him  to  Greece. 
(Tzetz.,  ad  Lycophr  ,  314, 495.)— II.  One  of  the  three 
da  lighten  of  Agamemnon,  called  also  Eleclra.  (Fat 
r.lcctra.  ) — III.  The  wife  of  Antiochus,  one  of  Philip's 
officers,  and  mother  of  Scleucus  Nicator  (Consult 
Jutttn,  15,  4.) — IV.  The  sister  and  wife  of  Antio- 
chus Tbeos,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  St- 
leucus  Callinicus  snd  Antiochus  Hierax.  (Justin, 
27,  9.)— V.  A  daughter  of  Mithradates,  king  of  Poo- 
tus.  She  married  Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria. 
— VI.  The  sister  and  wife  of  Mithradates  Eupatoi 
(Consult  Jxutin,  37,  8.)— VII.  Wife  of  Ariarathes  V 
king  of  Cappadocia.   {Vid.  Ariarathes  V.) 

Laodicka,  I.  a  city  of  Phrygia,  in  the  aouthwestem 
angle  of  the  country.  It  was  situate  on  the  river  Ly- 
cus  (hence  called  Aaoitxeta  itri  Avcy,  Laodnca  <w 
Lyeum).  and  stood  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  Caria, 
and  Lydia.  Its  situation  coincides  exactly  with  thai 
of  Cydrara  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (7,  30. —  Vid 
Cydrara).  Pliny,  howovcr  (5,  29),  makes  its  early 
name  to  have  been  Diospolis,  changed  subsequently 
to  Rboas.  It  contained  three  boundary  stones,  ss  be- 
ing on  the  borders  of  three  provinces,  snd  hence  is 
commonly  called  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  Tnroe- 
taria.  Its  name  of  Laodicea  waa  given  to  it  by  Anti- 
ochus Theoa,  in  honour  of  his  srifo  Laodice.  He  re- 
established it.  t  Strph.  By:.,  i.  ».)  Under  the  Ro- 
mans it  became  a  vet/  flourishing  commercial  city 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  during  tks  in- 
road of  Timur  Leng,  A.D.  1402.   {Dnau,  p.  42, 
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tcff. — CkaUond.,  p.  85.)    Tbe  ruins  of  Laodicea  are  I 
tow  called  by  tbe  Turk*  Eiki  Hittar.  (Mannert, 
Gugr  ,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  131.  —  Leake'*  Journal,  p. 
154,  itqq.) — II.  Scabiosa,  a  city  of  Syria,  southwest 
of  Emeu  and  of  the  Orontes.   It  is  sometimes,  though 
erroneously,  styled  Cabiosa.    The  epithet  Scabiosa 
most  have  reference  to  tbe  leprosy,  or  some  cutaneous 
comyUint,  very  prevalent  here  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
miri  power.   Its  previous  name  under  the  Greeks  was 
AWueu  if  wpoc  A<6avw,  LaodtctA.  ad  Libanum 
(Strabo,  753— P/i».,  5, 23),  and  it  must  hare  been  sit- 
uate, therefore,  near  the  northeastern  part  of  tbe  chain 
of  Libanus,  in  the  plain  Marsyas,  which  Pococke  (2, 
p.  204)  mentions,  though  he  is  silent  respecting  its 
ancient  name.   Its  site  must  bo  looked  for  to  the 
west  of  the  modern  Hasseiak,  a  day's  journey  to  tbe 
southwest  of  the  modern  Hems,  the  ancient  Emcsa. 
(Monnert,  Gtogr.,  vol.  6,pt.  1,  p.  428.)-III.  A  mar- 
itime city  of  Syria,  on  an  eminence  near  tho  coast, 
called,  for  distinction'  sake,  Aaodineia  kiri  ry  doAdr- 
17,  Ltodieta  ad  Mare.    (Strab.,  751.—  Plin.t  21,  5.) 
It  iris  btult  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  named  in  hon- 
our of  bu  mother ;  and  Strabo  ranks  it  among  tbe 
four  principal  cities  of  the  country.    (Compare  Ap- 
pttn,  £.  Syr^  e.  27.)    The  fruitfulncss  of  the  adja- 
cent country,  and  the  quantity  of  good  wine  made  in 
this  quarter,  which  furnished  a  great  article  of  trade 
with  Alexandres,  were  tbe  chief  reasons  that  induced 
Seleucus  to  found  this  city.    Laodicea  may,  in  fact, 
be  regarded  as  the  harbour  of  Antiochia.    Tbe  an- 
cient wniers  praise  its  excellent  port,  and  it  would 
seem,  even  at  the  present  day,  to  show  traces  of  the 
works  constructed  to  give  security  and  convenience 
to  the  harbour.    (  Pococke,  2,  p.  287.—  WalpoWs  Me- 
moirs, toL  2,  p.  138.)    In  the  civil  war  after  Cesar's 
death,  Dolabelia  stood  a  long  siege  in  this  place  ;  it 
was  finally  taken,  and  suffered  severely.    (Dio  Cass., 
47,  30  —Apptan,  B.  Civ.,  4,  62.)    Hence  Antony 
declared  it  independent,  and  freed  it  from  all  tribute. 
[Appmn,  B.  Civ.,  5,  7.)    It  again  suffered  from  Pes- 
cennius  Niger  (Malala,  Ckron.,  1 1,  p.  125),  and  there- 
fore his  more  successful  competitor  Severus  did  all  in 
hit  power  to  restore  it  to  its  former  condition.  Among 
other  favours  shown  it,  he  mado  the  place  a  colony 
with  the  Jus  Italieum.    (Ulpian,  1.  60,  Digest.  Tit., 
15,  de  eensibvs.)    The  modern  name  is  Ladikie. 
The  modern  city  suffered  severely  from  an  earthquake 
in  1797,  iho  greater  part  of  the  buildings  having  been 
'■brown  down.    These  have  been  rebuilt,  though  less 
substantially  than  before.    Scarcely  any  wine  is  now 
made  here,  and  few  vines  are  planted.    ( Walpole's 
Memoirs,  vol.  2,  p.  138.  —  Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6, 
pt.  1,  p  450.) — IV.  Combusta  (7  KaraKeKavfiivn),  a 
city  of  Asia  Minor  or  Lycaonia,  northwest  of  Iconiuro. 
Its  asme  is  supposed  lo  be  owing  to  tho  frequent 
breaking  forth  of  subterranean  fires  in  the  vicinity. 
Sirabo  mentions  this  as  peculiarly  the  case  in  the  parts 
of  Phrygia  to  the  west  of  Laodicea,  which  were  hence 
trrnied  Catacecaumene  ( Karaite*  ov/itvij.  —  Strabo, 
579)    Tbe  place  itself  was  unimportant,  and  would 
Mi/jr  seem  to  have  been  mentioned  by  Strabo  and 
Pbny  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  situ- 
ated on  tbe  great  road  from  the  western  coast  through 
.Vebtene  to  the  Euphrates.    Leake  (Journal,  p.  25) 
gives  tbe  modern  name  as  Yorgan  Ladik,  and  speaks 
of  numerous  fragments  of  ancient  architecture  found 
there. — V.  A  city  of  Media,  on  the  confines  of  Persia. 
(Pirn*,  6,  26.)  — VI.  A  city  of  Mesopotamia,  near 
Srleocia.    (Pfcny,  4,  26.) 

mrdoy,  son  of  Ilus,  king  of  Troy,  married  Stry- 
mo,  the  daughter  of  the  Scamander,  by  whom  he  had 
"Tithooua,  Lampus,  CUtiua,  Hicetaon,  Podarces  (after- 
ward called  Pnam),  and  Hesione,  together  with  two 
Mher  daughter*.  He  had  also,  by  the  nymph  Cslybe, 
■  son  named  Bucolion.  (II.,  6,  23.)  The  two  dei- 
•:es  Apollo  and  Neptune,  having  been  condemned  by 


J  jpitcr  to  be  subservient  for  one  year  *o  tbe  will  e 
Laomedon,  contracted  to  build  a  wall  around  Troy 
for  a  stipulated  sum.  When,  however,  this  labour 
was  accomplished,  Laomedon  refused  to  pay  the 
amount  agreed  on,  and  dismissed  the  two  deities, 
threatening  to  cut  off  their  ears.  He  even  menaced 
to  tie  Apollo  band  and  foot,  and  transport  him  to  th* 
distant  islands.  (II.,  21, 441.)  To  punish  him.  Apol- 
lo sent  a  pestilence,  and  Neptune  a  flood  bearing  a 
huge  sea-monster,  which  carried  off  all  the  people  to 
be  found  in  the  plain. — For  the  rest  of  his  story,  con 
suit  the  article  Hesione. 

Laomkdontkus,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  Trojans 
from  their  king  Laomedon.  (Firry.,  Mn.,  4,  542, 
7,  105  ;  8,  18.) 

LioMKDONTiiDiE,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  Tro- 
jans, from  Laomedon  their  king.    ( Vtrg.t  JBn.,  3, 248.) 

La phystidm,  a  mountain  in  Bceotia,  about  twenty  sta- 
dia to  tbe  north  of  Coronea,  on  which  Jupiter  had  a  tem- 
ple, whence  he  was  called  Laphystius.  It  was  here 
that  Alhamas  prepared  to  immolate  Phrirus  and  Helle, 
whom  Jupiter  saved  by  sending  them  a  golden  ram. 
(Pausan.,  9,  34.) 

LafitHjS,  a  tribe  or  people  of  Thessaly,  whose  con 
test  with  the  Centaura  forms  a  conspicuous  legend  in 
classical  mythology.    (Vid.  Centauri,  where  a  full  ac- 
count is  given.) 

Lara  or  Lardnda,  one  of  the  Naiads,  daughtei 
of  the  river  Almon  in  Latium,  famous  for  her  beauty 
and  her  loquacity,  which  her  parents  long  endeavour 
ed  to  correct,  but  in  vain.  She  revealed  to  Juno  the 
amours  of  her  husband  Jupiter  with  Juturna,  for  which 
the  god  cut  off  her  tongue,  and  ordered  Mercury  to 
conduct  her  to  the  infernal  regions.  The  god  violated 
her  by  the  way,  and  she  became  the  mother  of  the 
Lares.    (Vid.  Lares. — Ovid,  Fast.,  2,  585,  seqq.) 

Larks,  gods  of  inferior  power  at  Rome,  of  human 
origin,  who  presided  over  houses  and  families.  Then 
were  varioua  claases  of  them,  such  as  Lares  Urbani,  U 
preside  over  the  cities ;  Familiares,  over  bouses ;  Rus- 
tici,  over  the  country  ;  Compitales,  over  crosswaye  ; 
Marini,  over  the  sea ;  Violet,  over  the  roads,  dec.  1 1 
we  closely  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  Penates  and 
that  of  the  Lares,  we  will  readily  perceive  whv  the  for- 
mer have  a  higher  rank  assigned  them  in  the  hierarchy 
of  the  Genii  than  the  latter.  In  fact,  the  Penates  were 
originally  gods ;  they  were  the  powers  of  nature  per' 
sonified ;  powers,  the  wonderful  and  mysterious  actios 
of  which  produces  and  upholds  whatever  is  necessary 
to  life,  to  the  common  good,  to  the  prosperity  of  indt 
viduals  and  families;  whatever,  in  fine,  tho  humar 
species  cannot  bestow  upon  itself.  The  case  is  quits 
different  with  the  Lares.  These  were  originally  hu- 
man beings  themselves ;  men  like  unto  us  in  every 
respect,  who  lived  upon  the  earth,  and  who,  becoming 
pure  spirits  after  death,  loved  still  to  hover  round  the 
dwelling  which  they  once  inhabited,  to  watch  over  its 
safety,  and  to  guard  it  with  as  much  care  as  the  faith- 
ful dog  does  the  possessions  of  its  master.  Having 
once  partaken  of  our  mortal  condition,  they  know  the 
better  from  what  quarter  danger  is  wont  to  menace, 
and  what  assistance  to  render  to  those  whose  situa- 
tion was  once  in  every  respect  their  own.  They  keep 
off  therefore,  danger  from  without,  while  the  Penates, 
residing  in  the  interior  of  the  dwelling,  pour  forth 
benefits  upon  its  inmates  with  bountiful  hands.  Th< 
fundamental  idea  on  which  rests  the  doctrine  of  tbe 
Lares,  is  intimately  connected  with  all  the  psychology 
and  pneumatology  of  tbe  ancient  Italians.  According 
to  Apuleius  (De  Genio  Socrat.,  vol.  2,  p.  237,  ed. 
Bip.),  the  demons  which  once  bad  inhabited,  as  souls, 
human  bodies,  were  called  Lemur es:  this  name  there- 
fore designated,  in  general,  the  spirit  separated  frotr 
tbe  body.  Such  a  spirit,  if  it  adopted  its  posterity ;  i 
it  took  possession,  with  favourable  power,  of  the 
abode  of  its  children,  was  called  Lor  famdiaris.  If, 
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«r.  the  contrary,  by  icason  of  the  faults  committed  in 
life,  it  found  in  tho  grave  no  resting-place,  it  appeared 
to  men  aa  a  phantom ;  inoffensive  to  the  good,  but 
terrible  to  the  wicked.    Its  name-was  in  that  case  Lar- 
va.   (Festus,  p.  200,  ed.  Dacirr. — Bultnger,  de  Pro- 
dig ,  4,  20.  —  Grin  ,  Tket.  Antiq.  Rom.,  6,  p.  480, 
stqq)    As,  however,  there  was  no  way  of  precisely 
ascertaining  what  had  been  the  lot  of  a  deceased  per- 
son, whether  be  had  become,  for  example,  a  Lar  or  a 
Larva,  it  was  customary  to  give  to  the  dead  the  gen- 
eral appellation  of  Manet.    (Dens  Manis)  Varro, 
in  a  more  extended  sense,  if  we  credit  Arnobius,  re- 
garded the  Lares,  at  ene  time,  aa  identical  with  the 
Manes,  the  tutelary  genii  of  tho  living  and  the  dead; 
at  another  time,  as  gods  and  heroes  roaming  in  the  air; 
and  at  another,  again,  aa  spirits  or  souls  separated  from 
bodies,  as  Lemurea  or  larvae.    The  mother  of  the 
Lares  was  called  Lara  or  Larunda.    (Arnobius,  adv. 
Gent  ,3, 41. — Macrob.,  Sat ,  1,  7. — Marini,gli  AM., 
2,  p.  373.)   This  conception  of  the  Lares,  aa  the  souls 
of  fathers  and  of  forefathers,  protectors  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  watching  over  the  safety  of  their  descend- 
ants, necessarily  gave  rise  to  the  custom  of  burying 
the  dead  within  the  dwelling.    (Serv.,  ad  Virg.,  JEn., 
ft,  64.— Id.,  ad  A'n.,6,  152  —  Isidor.,  Orig,  15,  11. 
— Zoega,  dt  Obelise.,  p.  269.)    Men  wished  to  have 
near  them  these  tutelary  genii,  in  order  to  be  certain 
sf  their  assistance  and  support.    In  process  of  time, 
lowcver,  this  custom  was  prohibited  at  Rome  by  the 
aws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.    (Cie.,  de  Leg ,  2,  23.) 
t  was  general  in  early  Greece,  and  among  the  pnm- 
tive  population  of  Italy.    (Plat.,  Min.,  p.  254,  ed. 
Bekker  )— The  meaning  attached  to  the  word  Lar 
being  of  itself  extremely  general,  had  among  the  an- 
eients  different  acceptations.    (Compare  Midler,  it 
Out  Romanorum  Lanbus  et  Penatxbus,  p  60. )  Anal- 
ogous to  the  demons  (or  genii)  and  heroes  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Lares,  pure  spirits,  invisible  masters  and 
protectors,  and  everywhere  present,  limited,  as  little 
as  the  Penates,  their  domain  to  the  domestic  hearth. 
Tht  Etrurians,  and  the  Romans  after  them,  had  their 
Lares  pttblici  and  Laret  privati.    (Hempel.,  dt  Diis 
Lanbus,  p.  xxiv.,  seqq.)  The  Lares  were  supposed  to 
assist  at  all  gatherings  together  of  men,  at  all  public 
assemblies  or  reunions,  in  all  transactions  of  men,  in 
all  the  most  important  affairs  of  the  state  as  well  as  of 
individuals.    Born  in  the  house,  in  the  bosom  of  the 
family,  the  notion  of  Lares  went  forth  by  little  and  lit- 
tle; extended  itself  to  the  streets,  to  the  public  ways; 
above  all,  to  the  cross-roads,  where  the  peril  was  great- 
er for  passengers,  and  where  assistance  was  more  im- 
mediately necessary.    From  this  it  extended  itself  to 
communities,  to  entire  cities,  and  even  to  whole  coun- 
tries.   Hence  the  numerous  classes  of  tho  Lares  and 
their  various  denominations,  such  as  viales,  males, 
compitales,  grundiles,  hostiles,  dec.    If  each  individ- 
ual had  hia  Lar,  hia  genius,  his  guardian  spirit,  even 
the  infant  at  tho  breast  ;  so  entire  families,  and  whole 
racea  and  nations,  were  equally  under  tho  protection 
of  one  of  these  tutelar  deities.    Here  the  Lares  be- 
came in  some  degree  confounded  with  the  Heroes, 
that  is,  with  the  spirits  of  those  who,  having  deserved 
well  of  their  country  while  on  earth,  continued  to 
watch  over  and  protect  it  from  that  mansion  in  the 
»kics  to  which  their  merits  had  exalted  them.  It 
would  seem,  too,  that  at  times,  the  worship  of  these 
public  Larea,  like  that  of  the  public  Penates,  was  not 
without  some  striking  resemblance  to  that  rendered 
to  the  great  national  divinities.    The  proof  that  the 
I -a  res  were  not  alwaya  clearly  distinguished  from  the 
gods,  or,  at  least,  were  closely  assimilated  to  the  de- 
mons and  heroes,  is  found  in  an  ancient  inscription : 
M  The  Lares,  powerful  in  heaven"  v  Lares  Coilo  po- 
Untes),  that  is,  most  probably,  inhabiting  the  region  of 
the  air,  where  they  exercised  their  power.  (Grav.. 
7W,  5,  p.  686,  seqq.—Spanhein,  de  Vesta,  dcc/l— 


All  that  the  house  contained  was  confide!  to  the  tape* 
intending  care  of  these  vigilant  genii :  they  wores* 
as  a  watch  over  all  things  large  and  small,  aid  hence 
the  name  of  Prastitts,  which  is  sometimes  gives 
them.    (Ovtd,  Fast.,  5,  128,  132.;    Hence  the  dog 
was  the  natural  symbol  of  the  tares;  an  image  of  this 
animal  was  placed  by  the  side  of  their  statues,  or  else 
these  were  covered  with  the  skin  of  a  dug.  (Crenser, 
Comment.  Herod.,  1,  p.  239.) — The  ordinary  aJtar  oa 
which  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  Larea  was  lip 
domestic  hearth.    The  victims  consisted  of  a  bo; 
(Horat.,  Od.,  3,  23)  or  a  fowl ;  sometimes,  with  the 
rich,  of  a  young  steer ;  to  them  were  also  presented 
the  first  of  all  the  fruits  of  the  season,  and  libations  of 
wine  were  poured  out.    In  all  the  family  repasts,  ibe 
first  thing  done  was  to  cast  a  portion  of  all  the  viamdt 
into  the  fire  that  burned  on  the  hearth,  in  honour  of  tba 
Lares.    In  the  form  of  marriage,  called  cocntxo,  the 
brido  alwaya  threw  a  piece  of  money  on  the  hearth  u» 
the  Lares  of  her  family,  and  deposited  another  in  the 
neighbouring  cross-road,  in  order  to  obtain  admission, 
as  it  were,  into  the  dwelling  of  her  husband'.  (Aba. 
Mare,  de  propr.  Serm.,  c.  12,  p.  784,  ed.  Gothofrtd) 
Young  persons,  after  their  fifteenth  year,  consecrated 
to  the  Lares  the  bulls  whkh  they  had  worn  from  in- 
fancy.   (Pers.,  Sat.,  6,  31.)    Soldiers,  when  their 
lime  of  service  was  once  ended,  dedicated  to  these 
powerful  genii  the  arms  with  which  they  had  fought 
the  tattles  of  their  country.    (Ovid,  Trist,  4, 8,21.) 
Captives  and  alaves  restored  to  freedom  consecrated 
to  the  Lares  the  fetters  from  which  they  had  just  been 
freed.    (Horat.,  Sat ,  1,  5.)    Before  undertaking  a 
journey,  or  after  a  successful  return,  homage  was  paid 
to  these  deities,  their  protection  waa  implored,  or 
thanks  were  rendered  for  their  guardian  care.  (Ovid, 
Trist.,  1 , 3, 23—MuUer.  de  Dits  Rom.  Lar.  et  PenaL, 
p.  70.— Ev.  Otto,  de  Diis  vwlibus,  c.  9.)   The  new 
master  of  a  house  crowned  the  tares,  in  order  to  ren- 
der them  propitious ;  a  custom  which  was  of  the 
most  universal  nature,  and  which  waa  perpetuated  to 
the  latest  limes.    (Plant.,  Trinum.,  1,  2, 1. — Creuzer, 
Comment.  Herod  ,  I,  p.  235.)    The  proper  place  fot 
worshipping  the  tares,  and  where  their  images  stood, 
was  called  Lararium,  a  sort  of  domestic  chapel  in 
the  Atrium,  where  were  also  to  be  seen  the  image* 
and  buats  of  the  family  ancestors.    The  rich  bad  often 
two  Lararia,  one  Urge  and  the  other  small ;  they  had 
also  "  Masters  of  the  tares,"  and  "  Decurios  of  the 
Lares,"  namely,  slaves  specially  charged  with  the  care 
of  these  domestic  chapels  and  the  images  of  their  di- 
vinities.   As  to  the  poor,  their  tares  had  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  simple  hearth,  where  honours  not  lest 
simple  were  paid  to  theiri.    (P'or  farther  details  re- 
specting the  Lararia,  consult  Guthcr  ,  de  Vettri  jure 
Pontifieio,  3,  10  —  Grctv.,  Thes.,  5,  p.  139.)— Certain 
public  festivals  were  also  celebrated  in  honour  of  the 
Lares,  called  Lararia  and  CompitaJia.    The  period 
for  their  celebration  fell  in  the  month  of  December, 
a  little  after  thai  of  the  Saturnalia.    On  this  occasion 
the  Lares  were  worshipped  aa  propitious  deities : 
henco  these  festivals  were  marked  by  a  gay  and  joyful 
character,  and  thus  formed  a  direct  contrast  to  the 
gloomy  Lemuria    The  Ccmpilalta,,  dedicated  to  the 
Lares  Compitales,  were  celebrated  in  the  open  air,  in 
the  cross-roads  (ubi  via  competent,  in  csmpttis. — tho. 
Hal  ,  4.  14  —Anl.  Geli,  N.  A.,  !0,  24  —  Sitcam*  in 
Fastos  Calend.  Rom  —  Gr<tv  ,  Thes.,  8,  p.  69,  dec): 
the  day  of  their  celebration  was  not  fixed.  They 
were  introduced  at  Rome  by  Serviua  Tullius,  who  left 
to  the  senate  the  care  of  determining  the  period  when 
they  should  be  held.    In  early  times,  children  were 
immolated  to  the  goddess  Mania,  the  mother,  accord- 
ing to  some,  of  the  tares,  to  propitiate  her  favour  for 
the  protection  of  the  family.    This  barbarous  rite  wa* 
subsequently  abolished,  and  little  balls  of  wool  were 
hung  up  in  the  stead  of  human  offerings  at  the  gate* 
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ol  dwellings.  Macroblus  (SaL, . ,  7)  inform*  ue,  that 
it  was  Junius  Brutus  who,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins,  introduced  a  new  form  of  sacrifice,  by  vir- 
•ne  of  which,  heads  of  garlic  and  poppies  were  offered 
op  in  place  of  human  heads,  ut,  pro  capitibus,  capit- 
ttms  supplicarecur,  in  accordance  with  the  oracle  of 
Apollo.  Every  family,  during  these  festivals,  brought 
a  cake  for  an  offering;  slaves  enjoyed  a  perfect  equal- 


ria,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  The  te».  thousand 
found  it  deserted  and  in  ruins.  Xenopbon  states  thai 
it  had  been  once  inhabited  by  the  Medes.  (Anab.,  3 
4,  7.)  Bochart  {Geogr.  Saer.,  4,  23)  considers  it 
identical  with  the  city  mentioned  in  Genesis  (10,  12) 
under  the  name  of  Re  sen ;  but  Michaelis  opposes  this. 
(Spicileg.  Geogr.  Hebr.,  vol.  I,  p.  247  )— VI.  An  an- 
cient and  flourishing  city  of  Thessaly,  on  the  river 


ity  with  their  masters,  as  on  the  Saturnalia  ;  and  it  Peneus,  to  the  northeast  of  Pharsalua.  It  is  not  men* 
was  slaves,  not  free  men,  that  assisted  the  priests  in  tioned  by  Homer,  unless,  indeed,  the  Argos  Pelasgi. 
the  sacrifices  offered  up  on  this  occasion  to  the  tute-  cum  of  the  poet  is  to  be  identified*  with  it  (II.,  2, 681) 


larv  genii  of  the  ways.    (Dion.  Hal., 4  — Ctc.,  ad  Alt., 

7,  7. — Herat.,  Od.,  3,  17,  14,  and  Mitschcrlieh,  ad 
Horat.,  I.  c.)  In  case  of  death  in  a  family,  a  sacrifice 
of  sheep  was  offered  up  to  the  family  Lares.  ( Cic,  At 
Leg.,  2,  22,  56,  where  we  must  read,  with  Gorenz, 
vtrxeeibus. — Marini,  AUi.  dec,  1.  p.  373.) — As  re- 
gards the  forms  under  which  the  Lares  were  repre- 
sented, it  may  be  observed,  that  it  differed  often  but 
little  from  that  of  the  Penates.  Thus,  on  the  coins 
of  the  Csuisn  family,  they  are  represented  as  two 
young  men,  seated,  their  beads  covered  with  helmeU, 
and  holding  spears  in  their  bands,  while  a  dog  watch- 
es at  their  feet.  Sometimes,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, the  heads  of  the  Lares  are  represented  as 
eovercd  with,  or  their  mantle  as  formed  of,  the  skin 
of  a  dog.  At  other  times  we  find  the  Lares  resem- 
bling naked  children,  with  the  bulla  hanging  from  the 
•neck,  and  always  accompanied  by  the  attribute  of  the 
dog.  (Creuzer,  Symboltk,  par  Guigniaut,  vol.  2,  pt. 
I,  p.  416,  seqq.) 

Larixcm,  a  town  of  Apulis,  which  appears  to  have 
oslooged  once  to  the  Frentani,  from  the  name  of  Lari- 
iiaies  Frentani  attached  to  its  inhabitants  by  Pliny  (3, 
12).  It  was  situate  on  the  road  which  led  from  Pice- 
nnm  into  Apulia.  (Liv.,  22,  18.)  Its  ruins,  which 
arc  said  to  be  considerable,  occupy  the  site  called  La- 
una  Vecchio.    (RomancUi,  vol.  3,  p.  20.) 

Larissa,  I.  a  town  of  Syria,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Orontes,  southeast  of  Apamea.  It  was  either 
(bunded  or  else  re-established  by  Scleucus  Nicator. 
(Appian,  B.  Syr.,  c.  57.)  Pliny  calls  the  inhabitants 
Lanssari  (5,  23).  The  city  appears  to  have  made  no 
figure  in  history.  Its  true  Oriental  name  would  seem 
to  have  been  Sizara,  or  something  closely  resembling 
it.  Stcphanus  Byzantinus  (*.  v  )  gives  Sizara  (Ztfapo) 
as  the  Syriac  name  of  the  place,  and  Abulfeda  (Tor*. 
Syr.,  p.  HO)  and  other  Arabian  writers  speak  of  a 
fortress  in  this  quarter  named  Schaizar  or  Sjaizar. 
(Compare  Sckuitens,  Index  ad  VUam  Saladini,  s.  v. 
Siajzarum,) — II.  A  town  of  Lydia.  in  the  Caystrian 
field,  and  territory  of  Ephcaua.  It  had  a  famous  tem- 
ple of  Apollo.  Larissa  was  situate  near  Mount  Tmo- 
ius,  180  stadia  from  Ephesus,  and  30  stadia  from  Tral- 
les,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Mossogis.  The  adja- 
cent country  produced  very  good  wine.  (Strabo,  620  ) 
—III.  A  town  on  the  coast  of  Troas,  north  of  Colons 
and  Alexaodrea  Troas.  Whether  it  is  the  same  with 
tbe  place  assigned  by  Homer  to  the  Pclasgi  (II.,  2, 
841)  is  uncertain.  Strabo,  however,  decides  in  favour 
of  tbe  Larissa  below  Cuius.    (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol. 

8,  pt.  3,  p.  465.)— IV.  A  town  of  ^Eolis,  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, to  the  southeast  of  Cyme,  and  on  tbe  northern 
bank  of  the  Hermus.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3, 
p.  994.)  It  is  sopposed  by  Strabo  to  have  been  the 
tame  with  the  Larissa  mentioned  by  Homer  (11.,  2, 
841),  and  was  called  by  the  iEolians,  after  it  was  ta- 
ken by  them  from  the  Pelasgi,  Phriconis,  for  distinc- 
tion' sake  from  the  other  Larissas.  Cyme  was  also  107  ;  11,  404)  to  Achilles,  either  with  reference  to 
named  Phriconis.    (Strabo,  621.)    Another  appella-  [the  town  of  Larissa  Cremaste,  which  lay  within  hi» 

given  to  tbe  place  was  Larissa  AZgyptiaca,  be-  i  dominions  (vid.  Larissa  VII.),  or  as  equivalent  gen- 
it  was  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  towns  which  erally  to  Thessalicus.    Heyne  prefers  the  latter  inter 
Cyrus  the  elder  gave  to  tbe  Egyptians  who  had  come  pretation  (ad  Xn.,  2,  197). 

over  to  him  from  the  army  of  Croesus.  (Xen.,  Cyrop.,  Laribsos,  a  river  of  Acbaia,  forming  the  line  of  sep 
7,  1,  45.— Compare  Hut.  Gr ,  3,  1,  7.)  In  Strabo's  aration  between  that  country  and  Elis.  (Patuan.,  7 
the  place  was  uninhabited  — V.  A  city  of  Assy-  I  17.-P/m.,  4.  5.)    Strabo  informs  us  that  it  flower 
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and  this  notion  would  not  be  entirely  groundless  if,  as 
Strabo  (440)  informs  us,  there  waa  once  a  city  named 
Argos  closo  to  Larissa.  The  same  geographer  has 
enumerated  all  the  ancient  towns  of  tnc  Utter  name, 
sno  we  may  colloct  from  his  researches  that  it  was  pe- 
culiar to  the  Pelasgi,  aince  all  the  countries  in  which 
it  was  found  had  at  different  periods  been  occupied  by 
that  people.  (Compare  Dion.  Hal.,  1,  21.)  This  city 
was  placed  in  that  most  fertile  part  of  the  province 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Perrhxbi,  who  were 
partly  expelled  by  Larissa>ans,  while  the  rest  were 
kept  in  close  subjection,  and  rendered  tributary.  Ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  the  constitution  of  this  city  was 
dcmocratical.  Its  magistrates  were  elected  by  the 
people,  and  considered  themselves  as  dependant  on 
their  favour.  (Aristot.,  de  Rep.,  5,  6.)  Thia  fact 
will  account  for  the  support  which  the  Athenians  de- 
rived from  the  republic  of  Larissa  during  the  Pelopon 
ncsian  war.  (Tkucyd.,  2,  32.)  The  Alcuadss,  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  as  princes  of  Thessaly  at  the  time 
of  the  Persian  invaaion,  were  natives  of  this  city. 
(Herod.,  9,  58.)  Diodorua  Siculus  (16,  61)  informs 
us,  that  the  citadel  of  Larissa  was  a  place  of  great 
strength.  Though  the  territory  of  this  city  was  rich 
and  fertile,  it  was  subject  to  great  losses,  caused  by 
the  inundations  of  the  Peneus.  (Strabo,  440.— Plin., 
4,  S.—Hierocl.,  Syneedem.,  p.  642.)  Dr.  Clarke  states 
that  he  could  discover  no  ruins  at  Larissa,  which  still 
retains  the  ancient  name ;  but  that  the  inhabitants  cave 
tbe  name  of  Old  Larissa  to  a  Paheo  Castro,  which  is 
situated  upon  some  very  high  rocks,  at  four  hours'  dis- 
tance towards  the  east  (vol.  7,  p.  339).  Dr.  Holland 
and  Mr.  Dodwell  are,  however,  of  opinion,  that  the 
modern  I*arissa  stands  upon  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
city.  (Holland's  Travels,  p.  390—  DitdvocWs  Tour, 
vol.  2,  p.  100  —  Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  38ft, 
scqq.)—VU.  Cremaste,  so  called  from  the  steepnesi 
of  its  situation,  a  city  of  Thessaly  in  the  district  Phthi- 
otis,  and  south  of  Phthiotic  Thebo.  It  lay  in  the  do 
maina  of  Achilles,  and  it  is  probably  from  that  circum 
stance  that  Virgil  gives  him  the  title  of  Larissatu 
unless  this  cpithot  is  a  general  one  for  Thessalicus. 
Dodwell  thought  he  discovered  the  ruina  of  this  place 
at  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour's  distance  from  the 
village  of  Gradista  (vol.  2,  p.  81. — Compare  Geirs 
Itinerary  of  Greece,  p.  252.)— VIII.  An  old  town  of 
the  Pelasgi  in  Attica,  near  Mount  Hymettus.  Some 
ruins,  indicative  of  the  site  of  an  ancient  town  near  the 
monastery  of  Syriani,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Trelo  Vou- 
m,  have  been  thought  to  correspond  with  this  ancient 
Pelasgic  settlement.  (Strabo,  440.)— IX.  A  town  on 
the  confines  of  Elis  and  Achaia.  (Xen.,  Hut.  Gr., 
3,  2,  17.)— X.  The  acropolis  of  Argos,  deriving  its 
name,  as  was  said,  from  Larissa,  daughter  of  Pelas- 
gus.  It  waa  also  called  Aspis.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Cleom 
—Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p  244.) 

Lariss*i<s,  an  epithet  applied  by  Virgil  (JE*.,  2. 
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Mount  Scollii,  which  Homer  (//.,  1  ,  757)  des- 
ignate* by  the  name  of  "  Olenian  rock."  {Strain, 
887.)   The  modem  name  of  this  river  is  Ri$»o  or. 
Mana.    (Cramer't  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  73.) 

LarTob,  Lacus,  a  lake  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  north  of 1 
the  Padua,  and  east  of  the  Lacu*  Verbanus.  The 
name  I^rius  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  Etrurian  ori- 
gin.   Whatever  truth,  however,  there  may  have  been  ' 
in  this  conjecture,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  name  j 
prior  to  the  time  of  Polybius,  who,  as  Strabo  (209)  re-  j 
ports,  estimated  its  length  at  300  stadia  and  its  breadth  . 
at  30,  or  38  miles  by  4.   Servius  says  that  Calo  reck- 
oned 60  miles  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  the 
real  distance,  including  the  Lake  of  Chiavenna,  is  not 
short  of  that  measurement ;  so  that  Virgil  (Georg.,  2, 
159)  seems  justified  in  saying,  "  Anne  lacut  tantos? 
te  Lari  maxime — "    The  younger  Pliny  hsd  two  vil- 
las on  this  lake,  which  he  describes  (Emit.,  9,  7).  | 
The  one  which  he  calls  his  Tugedy  stood  probably 
at  Bellagio.  as  from  thence  the  view  extends  over 
both  arms  of  the  lake    The  intermitting  fountain,  of 
which  he  gives  an  account  (4,  20),  still  exists  under 
the  name  of  Pliniana.    This  lake  receives  the  Addua 
or  Adda,  which  again  emerges  from  it,  and  pursues  its 
course  to  the  Po.    The  modern  name  is  Lago  di  Co- 
mo,  from  the  modern  Como,  the  ancient  Comum.  The 
surrounding  country  is  highly  picturesque,  being  cov- 
ered with  vineyards,  interspersed  with  beautiful  villas, 
and  skirted  by  lofty  mountains.    A  headland,  run- 
ning boldly  into  the  lake  at  its  southern  end,  causes  it 
to  branch  off  into  two  arms,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
western  one  of  which  the  town  of  Como  is  situate. 

Lars  or  Lartks  TolumkIos,  a  king  of  the  Veien- 
tes,  slain  in  battle  by  Cornelius  Cosatis.  (Vid.  Spo- 
lia  Opima  —  Lip  ,  4,  17  —  Id.,  4.  10.) 

Lab-tics  Flokos,  I.  T ,  a  consul,  who  appeased  a 
sedition  raised  by  the  poorer  citizens,  and  was  the  first 
dictator  ever  chosen  at  Rome,  B.C.  499.  (Liv.,  2, 
18.) — II.  Spurioa,  one  of  the  three  liorvsr.s  who  with- 
stood the  fury  of  Porsenna's  arm;  at  head  of  a 
bridge  while  the  communication  was  cutting  down  be- 
hind them.  His  companions  were  Oc!»«  and  Her- 
minius.  ( Vid.  Codes.— Lip.,  2, 10,  18  —  Dumvs.  H. 
—  Vol.  Max.,Z,  2.) 

Labva,  a  name  given  to  the  wicked  spirits  and  ap- 
paritions which,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  Ro- 
mans, issued  from  their  graves  in  the  night,  snd  came 
to  terrify  the  world.  (Consult  remaiks  under  the  ar- 
ticle Lares.) 

I.ascs,  a  celebrated  dithvrambic  post,  born  at  Her- 
mione  in  Argolis,  and,  according  to  some  authorities, 
the  instructer  of  Pindar.  (Thorn.  Mug ,  Vii.  Pind.) 
He  was  contemporary  with  Simonidcs  (Aristopk., 
Vesp  ,  1401  — Schol,  Verp.,  1402).  and  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  Hipparchus  at  Athens  (Herod.,  7.  6),  and 
in  the  reign  of  Darius  (Schol.,  Verp ,  1401.)  He 
was  the  first  that  introduced  the  dithyrambie  measure 
into  the  celebrations  at  the  Olympic  games.  The 
poet  Archilochua,  however,  who  was  much  older  than 
La  sun.  uses  the  word  Dithyrsmbus  in  two  verses  cited 
by  Athemcus  (p.  fi28).  so  that  Lasus  could  not  have 
been  the  inventor  of  this  species  of  measure.  (Bent- 
ley,  Dins,  on  Phalaris,  p  254,  ed  1816.) 

Latin*  FbrLc.  or  Latin  Holydays,  a  festival 
among  the  Romans.    It  was  originally  the  solemn 
meeting  of  the  cantons  of  Latium,  and  afterward,  on 
the  overthrow  of  the  Latin  republic,  was  converted 
•nto  a  Rom&u  celebration.    At  first  the  Romans  took 
part  in  it,  as  members  of  the  Latin  confederacy,  into 
which  they  had  entered  by  virtue  of  an  old  treaty, 
Hade  A.U  C.  261,  which  placed  the  thirty  cities  of  La- 
rum  on  a  perfect  equality  with  the  Romans.  The  place 
fjr  ho'ding  the  festival  was  the  Alban  Mount ;  and,  so 
>ng  as  Latium  had  a  dictator,  none  but  he  could  offer 
a  aacri  See  there,  and  preside  at  the  holydays.   He  sac- 
T**«J  on  behalf  of  the  Romans  likewise,  as  they  did 
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in  the  temple  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine,  for  themstlves 
and  the  Latins.  Tarquinius  Priscus  assumed  the  pres- 
idency on  the  Alban  Mount,  a*  it  was  subsequently 
exercised  by  the  chief  magistrates  of  Rome,  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  Latin  state;  but  the  opinion  that 
Tarquinius  instituted  the  festival  is  quite  erroneous, 
as  its  antiquity  is  proved  to  have  been  far  higher. 
Like  the  Greek  festivals,  this  Latin  one  ensured  a  sa- 
cred truce.  It  lasted  four  days.  The  consuls  always 
celebrated  the  Latin  Holydays  before  they  set  out  to 
their  provinces ;  and  if  tbey  had  not  been  rightly  per- 
formed, or  if  anything  had  been  omitted,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  tbey  should  be  repeated.  (Consult  on  Uiss 
whole  subject  Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hut.,  vol.  2,  p.  16, 
teqq.,  Eng.  trantl) 

Latin i,  the  inhabitants  of  Latium.  ( Vid,  Latium.. 
Latin i' s,  I.  a  son  of  Faunua  by  Marica,  king  of  the 
Aborigines  in  Italy,  who  from  him  were  called  Latini. 
He  married  Amata,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  a  daugh- 
ter. The  son  died  in  his  infancy,  and  the  daughter, 
called  Lavinia,  was  secretly  promised  in  marriage  by 
her  mother  to  Turnus,  kins  of  the  Rutuli.  one  of  her 
most  powerful  admirers.  The  gods  opposed  this  union, 
and  the  oracles  declared  that  Lavinia  must  become  the 
wife  of  a  foreign  prince.  The  arrival  of  <£neas  in  It- 
aly seemed  favourable  to  the  realization  of  this  predic- 
tion, and  Latinus  was  prompted  to  become  the  friend 
and  ally  of  the  Trojan  prince,  and  to  offer  bun  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  Turnus,  upon  this,  derliree 
war  against  the  king  and  iEneas,  but  lost  his  life  in 
battle  by  the  hand  of  the  latter,  who  thereupon  receiv- 
ed Lavinia  as  his  spouse.  Latinus  died  soon  alter,  and 
.Eneas  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Latium.  S« 
says  the  fabulous  legend.  ( Vid .  .Eneas . — Virg.,  £*. 
9.  Ac— Otis',  Met ,  13,  &c. ;  Fait.,  2,  dec.— Die*. 
Hal.,  I,  13  —  Lip.,  1,  1,  &c—  Justin,  43,  1.) — IL 
A  son  of  Sylvius  .Eneas,  surnamed  alao  Sylvius.  He 
was  the  fifth  king  of  the  Latins, 


t?:er. 


(Dion.  Hal.,  1.  15.) 


Latium,  a  country  of  Italy,  lying  south  of  Etruna 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Tiber. — The  ear- 
lieat  records  of  Italian  history,  ss  we  are  assured  by 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  (1,  0),  represented  thf 
plains  of  Latium  as  first  inhabited  by  the  Sicub,  a 
people  of  obscure  origin,  but  who  would  be  entitled  tc 
our  notice  from  the  circumstance  above  mentioned, 
even  had  tbey  not  acquired  additional  historical  im- 
portance from  their  subsequent  migration  to  the  cele- 
brated island  from  tbcm  named  Sicily.    (Vid.  Sieuli.) 
Ancient  writers  do  not  seem  agreed  as  to  the  name  ot 
the  people  who  compelled  the  Siculi  to  abandon  La- 
tium.   Dionysius  informs  us,  that  Philislua  ascribed 
their  expulsion  to  the  Umbri  and  Pclasgi.  Tbucydi- 
des  refers  the  same  event  to  tho  Opici ;  while  Anti- 
ochus  of  Syracuse,  a  still  more  ancient  writer,  repre- 
sents the  Siculi  as  flying  from  the  CEnotn.  Notwith- 
standing this  apparent  discrepance,  it  is  pretty  evident, 
that  under  these  different  names  of  Umbri,  Opici,  and 
G^notri,  the  same  people  are  designated  whom  Dionys- 
ius and  the  Roman  historians  usually  term  Aborigi- 
nes.   (Ant.  Rom.,  1.  10  )   The  Aborigines,  inter- 
mixing with  several  Pelasgic  colonies,  occupied  La- 
tium, and  soon  formed  themselves  into  the  several 
communities  of  Latini,  Rutuli,  Herntci.  and  Volsci, 
even  prior  to  the  Trojan  war  arid  the  supposed  arrival 
of  .Eneas. — The  name  of  Prisci  Latini  was  first  given 
to  certain  cities  of  Latium,  supposed  to  have  been  col- 
onized by  Latinus  Sylvius,  one  of  the  kings  of  Alba, 
but  most  of  which  were  afterward  conquered  and  de- 
stroyed by  Ancus  Marcius  and  Tarquinius  Prise  us. 
(Lip.,  1,  3.)    In  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbos 
we  find  the  Latin  nation  united  under  the  form  o!  a 
confederate  ropublic,  and  acknowledging  that  ambi- 
tious prince  as  the  protector  of  their  league.    (Ln>.,  I, 
50.)    After  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant  from  Rome, 
we  are  told  that  the  Latins,  who  favoured  bis  cause 
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experienced  a  total  defeat  near  the  Lake  Reg  i  Hut,  and 
were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace.    (Dion.  Hal.,  6,  18.) 
According  to  this  historian,  the  Latins  received  the 
thinks  of  the  Roman  senate,  some  years  afterward, 
for  having  taken  no  advantage  of  the  disturbances  at 
Rome,  which  finally  led  to  the  secession  of  the  people 
10  Mora  Sacer,  and  for  having,  on  the  contrary,  offered 
•very  avsuunce  in  their  power  on  tbst  occasion  ;  he 
vld*  iWo  that  a  perpetual  league  was  formed  at  that  time 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Latins.    However,  about 
143  years  afterward,  we  find  the  latter  openly  rebell- 
ing, and  refuting  to  supply  the  usual  quota  of  troops 
which  they  had  agreed  to  furnish  as  allies  of  Rome. 
Then  bold  demand,  which  was  urged  through  L.  An- 
oius  Setinns,  in  the  Roman  senate,  that  one  of  the 
consuls  at  leaat  should  be  chosen  out  of  their  nation, 
led  to  an  open  rupturo.    A  war  followed,  which  was 
rendered  remarkable  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
execution  of  the  young  Manlius  by  order  of  his  father, 
and  toe  devotion  of  Decius.    After  having  been  de- 
feated in  several  encounters,  the  Latins  were  reduced 
to  subjection,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  towns, 
which  experienced  greater  lenity,  and  Latium  thence- 
forth ceased  to  be  an  independent  state.   (Ltv.,  8, 
14.— Plin ,  31, 5.)    At  thai  time  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizens  had  been  granted  to  a  few  only  of  the  Latin 
cities;  but  at  a  later  period  the  Gracchi  sought  to 
level  all  such  distinctions  between  the  Latins  and  the 
Romans.   This  measure,  however,  was  not  carried. 
The  Social  war  followed  ;  and  though  the  confederates 
were  finally  conquered,  after  a  long  and  desperate 
contest,  the  senate  thought  it  advisable  to  decree, 
that  all  the  Latin  cities  which  had  not  taken  part  with 
the  allies  should  enjoy  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens. 
Many  of  these  towns  were,  however,  deprived  of  their 
privileges  by  Sylia ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  close  of  the 
republic  that  the  Latins  were  admitted  generally  to  par- 
ticipate in  all  the  rights  snd  immunities  enjoyed  by  the 
Quints*.  (Suet.,  Vti.  Jul.,  8. — Ascon.,  Fed.  in  Pit., 
p.  490. — On  the  Jut  Latii  and  Jut  Italian*,  consult 
Ltpnus,  ad  Tacit.,  Ann.,  11,  34.  —  Panvin.,  Comm. 
Rrip.  Rom.,  3,  p.  329.  —  Spanheim,  Orb.  Rom.,  1, 
16.  ^— The  name  of  Latium  was  at  first  given  to  that 
portion  of  Italy  only  which  extends  from  the  mouth  of 
lie  Tiber  to  the  Circaean  promontory,  a  distance  of 
about  50  miles  along  the  coast ;  but  subsequently  this 
lai '.cr  loundary  was  rt moved  to  the  river  Liris,  whence 
arose  the  distinction  of  Latium  Antiquum  and  Novum. 
(8trabo,  231.— Plin.,  3,  5.)    At  a  still  later  period, 
the  southern  boundary  of  Latium  was  extended  from 
the  Lint  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Vulturnus  and  the 
Massic  hills.    (Cramer 't  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  1,  teqq.) 

Latmvs,  s  mountain  of  Caria,  near  Miletus.  It  wa  ■ 
.'emous  as  having  been  the  scene  of  the  fable  of  En- 
dynuoo.  (Vid.  Eudymion.)  In  the  vicinity  of  this 
mountain  stood  the  city  of  Heracles,  commonly  termed 
HpatsXeta  n  vtto  Aaruov,  »  Heraclea  below,  or  at  the 
foot  of.  Latinos."  The  mountain  gave  to  the  adja- 
cent oay  the  name  of  Latmicus  Sinus.  (Mela,  1, 
17  — FUn.,5,  29.) 

LaToeaiot,  a  people  of  Bclgic  Gaul,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Tulingi,  Rauraci,  and  Helvetii,  whose  country 
lay  on  the  tanks  of  the  Rhine,  about  90  miles  to  the 
«e*t  of  the  Lacoe  Brigantinua,  or  Lake  of  Constance. 
If  they  are  the  cation  called  by  Ptolemy  Lalobici,  they 
mua  have  changed  their  settlements  before  that  gcog- 
raphtr  wrote,  as  he  includes  their  territories  in  Pau- 
non;a  near  Noricura.  (Cat.,  B.  G,  1,  2.—  Id.  tb., 
3,1.) 

Latovul    Vid.  Lautumia. 

Latom*  (ia  Greek  Leto),  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Titans  Corns  and  Phoebe.  In  Homer  she  appears  as 
one  of  the  wives  of  Jupiter,  and  there  occur  no  traces 
if/  enmity  between  her  and  Juno.  (17.,  21,  499.) 
Later  poet.*,  however,  fable  much  about  the  persecu- 
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which  will  be  found  near  the  commenccinsnt  of  tb« 
article  Apollo.  Her  children  by  Jupiter  were  Apollo 
and  Diana.  —  While  wandering  from  place  to  place 
with  her  offspring,  Latona,  says  a  legend  most  pretti- 
ly told  by  Ovid  (Metamorph.,  6,  313,  teqq  ),  anived  in 
Lycia.  The  sun  was  shining  fiercely,  and  the  god- 
dess was  parched  with  thirst.  She  saw  a  pool  and 
knelt  down  at  it  to  drink.  Sonic  clowns,  who  were 
there  cutting  sedge  and  rushes,  refused  to  allow  her 
to  slake  her  thirst.  In  vain  the  goddess  entreated, 
representing  tbst  water  was  common  to  all,  and  ap- 
pealing to  their  compassiou  for  her  babes.  The  bruter 
were  insensible:  they  not  only  mocked  at  her  distress, 
but  jumped  into  and  muddied  the  wster.  The  god- 
dess, though  the  most  gentle  of  her  race,  was  roused 
to  indignation :  she  raised  her  hsnd  to  heaven,  snd 
cried,  "May  yon  live  for  ever  in  that  pool!"  Her 
wish  was  instantly  accomplished,  and  the  churls  were 
turned  into  frogs. — Niobe,  the  daughter  of  Tantalus 
and  wife  of  Amphion,  proud  of  her  numerous  offspring, 
ventured  to  set  herself  before  Latona ;  the  offended 
goddess  called  upon  her  children,  Apollo  and  Disna, 
and  soon  Niobe  was,  by  the  arrows  of  those  deities, 
made  a  childless  mother,  and  became  stiffened  into 
stone  with  grief.  (Vid.  Niobe.)— Tityus,  the  son  ot 
Earth,  or  of  Jupiter  and  Elara,  happened  to  see  Lato 
na  one  time  as  she  was  going  to  Delphi  (Pytho) 
Inflamed  with  love,  he  attempted  to  offer  her  violence. 
The  goddess  called  her  children  to  her  aid,  and  he 
soon  lay  slain  by  their  arrows.  His  punishment  did 
not  cease  with  life,  but  vultures  preyed  upon  his  liver 
in  Erebus.  (Vid.  Tityus.)— The  Greeks  personified 
night  under  the  title  of  AHTQ  or  Latona,  and  BAYBQ ; 
the  one  signifying  oblivion,  and  the  other  sleep  or 
quietude  (Plutarch,  ap.  Euteb.,  Prop.  Evang.,  3,  1. 
— Hetyeh.,  t.  v.  Bavou) ;  both  of  which  were  meant 
to  express  the  unmoved  tranquillity  prcvsiling  through 
the  infinite  variety  of  unknown  darkness  that  preceded 
the  creation  or  first  emanation  of  light.  Hence  she 
was  said  to  have  been  the  first  wife  of  Jupiter  (Odytt., 
11,  679),  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  or  the  sun 
snd  moon,  snd  the  nurse  of  the  earth  snd  the  stars. 
The  Egyptians  differed  a  little  from  the  Greeks,  snd 
supposed  her  to  be  the  nurse  end  grandmother  of  Ho- 
rns and  Bubastis,  their  Apollo  and  Diana  (Herod.,  2, 
166),  in  which  they  agree  more  exactly  with  the  an- 
cient naturalists,  who  held  that  heat  was  nourished  by 
the  humidity  of  night.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  1,  23.)  Her 
symbol  was  the  Mygale  or  Mus  Araneus,  anciently 
supposed  to  be  blind  (Plut.,  Sympot.,  4,  p.  670.  — 
Anton.,  Liberal.  Fab.,  28) ;  but  she  is  usually  repre- 
sented upon  the  monuments  of  ancient  art  under  the 
form  of  a  Urge  snd  comely  woman,  with  a  veil  upon 
her  head.  This  veil,  in  painting,  was  always  blsck  ; 
and  in  gems  the  artists  generally  availed  themselves  of  a 
dark-coloured  vein  in  the  stone  to  express  it ;  it  being 
the  same  as  that  which  was  usually  thrown  over  the 
symbol  of  the  generative  attribute  to  signify  the  nutri- 
tive power  of  night  fostering  the  productive  power  of 
the  pervading  spirit ;  whence  Priapus  is  called  in  ths 
poets  black- cloaked.  (Match.,  Epitaph.  Bum.,  27.> 
The  veil  is  often  stellated.  (Knight,  Inquiry  into  the 
Symb.  Lang.,  dec,  $  87. — Clatt.  Journ.,  vol.  24  p. 
214.) 

Latopolis,  a  city  of  Egypt  in  the  Thebatd,  between 
Thebes  and  Apollinopolis  Magna.  It  derived  its  (Jreek 
name  from  the  fish  Latos  worshipped  there,  which 
was  regarded  as  the  largest  of  all  the  fishes  of  the  Nile. 
(Athenaut,  7,  17.— Strabo,  816.)  The  later  writers 
drop  the  term  ir6Xi(  (polis),  and  call  the  place  merely 
Laton  (Aaruv,  Hierocles),  and  therefore,  in  the  Itin. 
Anton,  and  Notitia.  Imperii,  the  ablative  form  Lau 
occurs.  The  modem  Etne  occupies  the  site  of  Latop- 
olis, and  is  an  important  place  in  the  caravan  trade 
from  Dor  fur  and  the  more  southern  regions.  (Miw 
nert,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p.  331.) 
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Lavsrna,  ■  Romav  divinity,  the  patron- goddess  of 

thieves,  who  were  anciently  called  Lavernionet  (Fes- 
tut,  t.  v.),  and  of  all,  in  general,  who  practiced  artifice 
and  fraud.  (Horal.,  Epist.,  1,  16.  60.)  At  Rome 
she  hod  an  altar  by  the  temple  of  Tctlus,  near  the  gate 
which  was  called  from  her  the  gate  of  Laverns. 
( Varro,  L.  L.,  4,  p.  45.)  There  was  also  a  temple 
of  this  goddess  near  Famie.  (Cic,  Ep.  ad  AU.,  7, 
8.)  Her  name  is  probably  derived  from  lateo,  signifi- 
catory  of  Aa.rkne.tt  or  obscurity.  (Compare  the  change 
of  r  and  v  in  WXAw  and  veUo ;  dthj  and  volo ;  kXitvc 
and  eltma,  dtc. —  Keightley's  Mythology,  p.  529. — 
Consult  Mem.  Acad,  det  Inscript.,  dec,  vol.  7,  p.  77, 
"  De  la  Ueesse  Laverne  ") 

LavbrnIcm,  a  temple  of  Laverna,  near  Formiae. 
(Cic,  Alt.,  7,  8.) 

LavinIa,  a  daughter  of  King  Latinua  and  Amata, 
promised  by  her  mother  in  marriage  to  Turnus,  but 
given  eventually  to  /Eneas.  (Vid.  Latinus.)  At  her 
husband's  death  she  was  left  pregnant,  and  being  fear* 
ful  of  Ascanius,  her  step-son,  she  fled  into  the  wood 9, 
where  she  brought  forth  a  son  called  vEneas  Sylvius. 
(Vtrg  ,  Mn.,  6,  7  — Ovid,  Met  ,  14,  507.— Lit.,  1.  1.) 

Lavinium,  a  city  of  Latium,  situate  on  the  river 
Numiciua,  near  the  coast,  and  to  the  west  of  Ardea. 
It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  .Eneas,  on  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Latinus  (Dion.  Hal.,  1, 
45. — Ltv  ,  1.  1);  this  story,  however,  would  go  but 
little  towards  proving  the  existence  of  such  a  town,  if 
i  were  not  actually  enumerated  among  the  cities  of 
Latium  by  Strabo  and  other  authors,  as  well  as  by 
the  Itineraries.  Plutarch  notices  it  as  the  place  in 
which  Tatius,  the  colleague  of  Romulus,  was  assas- 
sinated. (Vil.  Rom.)  Strabo  mentions  that  Lavini- 
um  had  a  temple  consecrated  to  Ve;ius,  which  was 
common  to  all  the  Latins.  (Strabo,  232.)  The  in* 
habitants  are  styled  by  Pliny  (3,  5)  Lsviniates  Ilion- 
eoscs.  Lavinium  and  Laurcntum  were  latterly  united 
under  the  name  of  Lauro- Lavinium.  (Front,  de  Col. 
—  Symmachtit,  I,  65.  —  Vulp.,  Vet.  Lai.,  10,  6.) 
Various  opinions  have  been  entertained  by  antiquaries 
relative  to  the  site  which  ought  to  be  assigned  to  La- 
vinium. Cluverius  placed  it  near  the  church  of  St. 
Petronella  (Ilal.  Ant.,  2,  p.  894) ;  Holslenius  on  the 
hill  called  Monte  di  Litano  (ad  Steph.  Byz.,  p.  175) ; 
but  more  recent  topographers  concur  in  fixing  it  at  a 
place  called  Praciica,  about  three  miles  from  the  coast. 
(Vulp.,  Vet.  hat.,  10,  1. — Ntbby,  Viaggio  Antiquario, 
vol.  2,  p.  265. — Cramer' t  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  19.) 

Laurracum,  a  fortified  town  of  Noricum  Ripenso, 
the  station  of  a  Roman  fleet  on  the  Danube,  snd  the 
headquarters  of  the  second  legion.  (Nottt.,  Imp. 
Occident.)  It  lay  to  the  oast  of  the  junction  of  the 
(Enus  and  Danube.  The  modern  village  of  Lohr 
stands  near  the  site  of  this  place,  a  short  distance  to 
the  north  of  the  present  city  of  Ens.  (Marmert, 
Gcog*.,  vol.  3,  p.  637.) 

Laurkntss  Agri,  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood 
'»f  Laurentum.    (Tibull.,  2,  5,  41.) 

Laorbntia.    Vid.  Acca. 

Laurbntum,  the  capital  of  Latium,  about  sixteen 
j  tales  below  Ostia,  following  the  coast,  and  near  the 
.••pot  now  called  Palerno.  (Vulp.,  Vet.  Lai.,  10,  1. — 
Nibby,  Viaggio  Anliq.,  vol.  2,  p.  313  )  Cluverius 
and  Holstenius  are  both  wrong  in  assigning  to  lau- 
rcntum the  position  of  San  Lorenzo.  Of  the  existence 
of  this  city,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  vEneas  and 
die  Trojan  colony,  there  can  be  no  doubt :  without 
going  so  far  back  as  to  Saturn  and  Picus,  it  may  be 
asserted,  that  the  origin  of  laurentum  was  most  an- 
cient, since  it  is  mentioned  among  the  maritime  cities 
of  Latium,  in  the  first  treaties  between  Rome  and 
Carthage,  recorded  by  Polvbius  (3,  22).  Though 
Laurentum  joined  the  Latin  league  in  behalf  of  Tar- 
quin,  and  shared  m  the  defeat  at  the  Lake  Regil- 
Uis  (Dion.  Hal.,  5,  61),  it  svems  afterward  to  have 


been  firmly  attached  to  the  Roman  interest*  (Lrrs, 
8,  9.)   Of  its  subsequent  history  we  know  but  little; 
Lucan  represents  it  as  having  fallen  into  ruins  and  be 
come  deserted,  in  consequence  of  the  civil  win  (7, 
394).    At  a  later  period,  however,  Laurentum  apperfi 
to  have  been  restored  under  the  name  of  Lauro-Lavu> 
ium:  a  new  city  having  been  formed,  as  it  is  tup> 
posed,  by  the  union  of  Laurentum  and  Umiua 
(Front.,  de  Col. — Symmaehus,  i,  66. — Vulp.,  Vtt. 
Lai.,  10,  6.)   The  district  of  Laurentum  most  have 
been  of  a  very  woody  and  marshy  nature.   The  Sita 
Laurcntma  is  noticed  by  Julius  Obsequens  (de  Prod  ), 
and  by  Herodian  (1,  12;,  the  latter  of  whom  reports, 
that  the  Emperor  Commodes  was  ordered  to  this  part 
of  the  country  by  his  physicians,  on  account  of  the 
laurel-groves  which  grew  there,  the  shade  of  which 
was  considered  as  particularly  salutary.    It  is  from 
this  tree  that  laurentum  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
its  name.    The  marshes  of  Laurentum  were  famous 
for  the  number  and  size  of  the  wild  boars  which  tbrr 
bred  in  their  reedy  pastures.    (Virg.,  J2n.,  7,  59.— 
Id.  ibid  ,  10,  707.— Hot.,  Sat.,  2,  4. — Martial,  9, 
49.)    However  unfavourable,  as  a  place  of  residence, 
Laurcntum  may  be  thought  at  the  present  day,  on  ac- 
count of  the  malaria  which  prevails  there,  it  appears 
to  have  l>ocn  considered  as  far  from  unhealthy  by  the 
Romans     We  arc  told  that  Scipio  and  Lelios,  when 
released  from  the  cares  of  business,  often  resorted  to 
this  neighbourhood,  and  amused  themselves  by  gath- 
ering shells  on  the  shore.    (Val.  Max,  8.  8.—  Or, 
de  Oral.,  2,  22.)    Pliny  the  Younger  says  fourrntom 
was  much  frequented  by  the  Roman  ndbles  in  wmttr; 
and  so  numerous  were  their  villas,  that  they  presented 
more  the  appearance  of  a  city  than  detached  dwellings 
Every  lover  of  antiquity  is  acquainted  with  the  elegant 
and  miriUle  dvscnptiun  he  gives  of  his  own  retreat 
(Ep.,  2, 17.)  Hortensius,  the  celebrate<r*orator.  and  lbs 
rival  of  Cicero,  had  also  a  villa  in  this  neignbourbood 
(Varro,  R.  R.,  3,  13  —  Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2, 
p.  1G,  teqq.) 

Laurion,  a  range  of  hills,  extending  from  that  part 
of  the  Attic  coast  which  lay  near  Axenia.  below  the 
Astypalm  Promontorium,  to  the  promontory  of  So- 
nium,  and  from  thence  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Praam 
on  the  eastern  coast.    This  tract  was  celebrated  for 
its  silver  mines.    Herodotus  informs  us,  that  the  pro 
duce  of  these  mines  was  shared  among  the  Athenians, 
each  of  whom  received  ten  drachma* ;  bui  we  are  not 
informed  whether  this  division  took  place  annually 
Themistocles,  however,  during  the  war  with  jEguta, 
advised  them  to  apply  this  money  to  the  constrociiot 
of  200  gallevs :  a  measure  which  contributed,  m  s 
great  degree,  to  the  naval  ascendancy  of  the  Atheiu 
ans.    (Herod.,  7,  144.)    Thucydides  reports,  that  tb« 
Lacedemonian  army,  in  their  second  invasion  of  At- 
tica, advanced  in  this  direction  as  far  as  Lauriom  (2, 
55).    The  produce  of  the  mines  had  already  much  di- 
minished in  the  time  of  Xenophon.    (Mem.,  3,  6,  6  ) 
Wo  collect  from  his  account  that  they  then  were 
farmed  by  private  persons,  who  paid  a  certain  ;um  to 
the  republic  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  ore  the* 
extracted ;  but  ne  strongly  urged  the  government  t* 
take  the  works  into  their  own  hands,  conceiving  thai 
tbey  would  bring  a  great  accession  of  revenue  to  the 
state.    (De  Prov.,  p.  293,  ed.  Steph.)    These  pnvale 
establishments  were  called  tpyaarfipia  ev  role  apye* 
peiotc.    (AZschin.  in  Tmarch,,  p.  14.)    Niciaa  is 
said  to  have  employed  at  one  time  1000  slave*  in  tbs 
mines.   (Xen.,  I.  c. — Plut.,  Vil.  Nic. — Andoetd.,  d» 
Mytt. — Diod.  Sic.,  6,  37.)   Strata  informs  us,  thai 
the  metallic  veins  were  nearly  exhausted  when  bt 
wrote:  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver,  bowwvri 
was  extracted  from  the  old  scoria*,  as  the  ancient  mown 
were  not  much  skilled  in  the  art  of  smelting  the  cm 
(Strabo,  399.)— The  mines  themselves  were  wOec" 
Laureia  or  Laurie t  and  the  dietrict  Laur»otico     I  \<* 
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toois  (Travels,  vol.  1,  p.  417,  Land,  ed.)  describes 
Lauriuin  as  a  high  and  abrupt  hill,  covered  wilb  pine- 
tnei  and  abounding  wilb  marble.  Stewart  also  rec- 
ognised in  Legrina  and  Lagriona,  near  Sunium,  the 
name  Launon,  which  baa  also  evidently  been  preserved 
m  the  names  Lauronoris,  Mauronoris,  Mauronorise 
(Aovpuv  ipoc).  According  to  his  statement,  it  is  sn 
uneven  range  of  bills  full  of  exhausted  mines  and  sco- 
ur. (Antiq.  of  Attica,  vol.  3,  p.  13.)  Mr.  Hawkins, 
in  hts  survey  of  this  part  of  the  Attic  coast,  discovered 
many  veins  of  the  argentiferous  lead  ore,  with  which 
the  country  seems  to  abound ;  he  observed  traces  of 
the  silver-mine*  not  far  beyond  Keratin.  The  site  of 
•he  smelting  furnaces  may  be  traced  to  the  southward 


of  r«on«  for  some  miles,  immense  quantities  of  sco- 
ns occurring  there.    These  were  probably  placed  near 
the  eeacoast  fur  the  convenience  of  fuel,  which  it  soon 
became  necessary  to  import.    (Walpole's  Memoirs, 
vol.  I,  p  430.  —  GeWs  itinerary,  p.  79 —DodweWs 
Tow,  vol.  1,  p.  358.) — The  mines  at  Laurium  were 
worked  either  by  shafts  (^piara,  putci)  or  adits  (vtov- 
spat,  etmei) ;  and  by  neither  of  these  two  modes  of 
working  did  they,  in  the  time  of  Xenophon,  arrive  at  the 
termination  of  the  ore  (Xen.,  de  Vectig.,  24,  6).  For 
tie  chambering  of  the  mines  timber  was  probably  im- 
ported by  sea  (Dcmoslh.  in  Mtd.,  p.  568, 17),  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny  (33,  21),  was  the  case  also  in  Spain. 
Hobhoose  mentions  {/.  c  )  that  one  or  two  shafts  have 
been  discovered  in  a  small  shrubby  plain  not  far  from 
the  sea,  on  the  eastern  coast ;  and  he  states  also  that 
a  specimen  of  ore,  lately  found,  was  shown  to  him  at 
Athens.   If  the  hole  which  Chandler  (Travels,  c.  30) 
saw  upon  Mount  Hymettus  was  really,  as  ho  conjee- 
tares,  a  shaft,  it  follows  that  some,  at  least,  had  a  con- 
siderable width,  for  the  circular  opening  was  of  more 
than  forty  feet  in  diameter;  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
two  narrow  passages  led  into  the  hill  in  opposite  di- 
rectiocs    It  was  also  the  practice,  according  to  Vi- 
tntvius,  to  make  large  hollows  in  the  silver  mines  (7, 
?).   The  pillars  which  were  left  standing  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  overlying  mountain  were  called  bpfioi,  and 
more  commonly  utoonptvtic  (Plut.,  Vit.  X,  Oral.— 
Op,  vol.  6,. p.  256,  ed.  Hull— Pollux,  3,  87.— Id., 
7,  tt),  as  they,  at  the  same  time,  served  for  the  di- 
visions between  the  different  compartments,  or,  as 
they  were  called,  workshops.    As  these  pillars  con- 
tained ore,  the  proprietors  were  tempted  by  their  ava- 
rice to  remove  them,  although  by  law  they  were  strictly 
prohibited  from  doing  so ;  in  the  time  of  the  orator 
Lycorgus,  the  wealthy  Diphilus  was  condemned  to 
death  for  this  offence.    (Fir.  X,  Oral.,  I.  c.)  The 
opening  of  new  mines  was  called  ttaivoropia,  and  on 
account  of  the  great  risk  and  expenae,  no  one  would 
(TiUragiy  undertake  it.    If  tbe  speculator  was  suc- 
cessful, be  was  amply  remunerated  for  his  undertaking; 
if  onsoeceasful,  be  lost  all  his  trouble  and  expense  ; 
on  which  account  Xenophon  proposed  to  form  compa- 
nies for  this  purpose.    The  ancients  speak  in  general 
u-rrns  of  the  unwholesome  evaporations  from  silver- 
rmn«i  (Casaub  ,  ad  Strab.,  101),  and  the  noxious  at- 
of  those  in  Attica  is  particularly  mentioned 


this  purpose,  and  were  on  that  account  cans*,  bag  -cat 
riers  (dv?uixo$6po<),  is,  to  aay  the  least,  uncettain :  for. 
according  to  the  grammarians,  these  bags  contained 
their  food.  (Poltux,7  100. — Id.,  10, 149. — Hesyck., 
s.  v.)  Tbe  stamping  cf  the  ore  at  the  foundcries,  in 
order  to  facilitate  its  separation  from  the  useless  parts 
of  the  stone,  was  generally  performed  in  stone  mortars 
with  iron  pestles.  In  this  manner  the  Egyptians  re* 
duced  tbe  gold  ore  to  the  size  of  a  vetcb,  then  ground 
it  in  hand  mills  and  washed  it  on  separate  planks,  after 
water  had  been  poured  over  it ;  which  is  the  account 
given  by  a  Hippocratean  writer  of  the  treatment  of 
gold  ore.  (Diod.  Sic.,  13, 12—Agatharch.,  av.  Phot., 
p.  1342. — Hippocrates,  de  rictus  rat.,  1,4.)  In  Spain 
it  was  bruised  in  the  same  manner,  and  then,  if  Pliny 
does  not  invert  tbe  proper  order,  first  washed,  and  af- 
terward calcined  and  pounded.  Even  the  quicksilver 
ore,  from  which  cinnabar  waa  prepared,  waa  similarly 
treated  ;  that  is,  first  burned  off,  in  which  operation  a 
part  of  the  quicksilver  flowed  off,  and  then  pounded 
with  iron  pestles,  ground,  and  washed.  (Plin.,  33, 21.) 
In  Greece,  the  labourers  in  the  founderies  made  use 
of  a  aieve  for  washing  tho  comminuted  ore,  and  it  is 
mentioned  among  the  implements  of  tbe  miners  by  tbe 
appropriate  name  ouXa£.  {Poll.,  7, 97. )  This  method 
of  treating  ore  was  not  only  in  use  in  ancient  times, 
but  it  was  tho  only  one  employed  either  during  the 
middle  ages  or  in  more  recent  times,  uutil  the  dis- 
covery of  stamp  works.  (Beckman's  History  of  In- 
ventions, vol.  1,  pt.  5,  num.  3. — Reitenuier,  p.  121. 
seqq.)  Of  the  art  of  smelting  in  the  founderies  of 
Laurium,  nothing  definite  is  known.  That  the  Athe- 
nians made  use  of  the  bellows  and  charcoal  is  not  im- 
probable ;  the  latter,  indeed,  may  be  fairly  inferred, 
from  the  account  of  the  charcoal-sellers,  or,  rather, 
charcoal -burnera,  from  which  business  a  large  portion 
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(Xen.,  Mem.,  3,  6,  12.— Plut.,  Corny.  Ntc.  et  Crass 
tm}  ).  although  the  Greeks  as  well  ss  the  Romans 
were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  shafts  for  ventilation, 
which  the  former  called  ijntxayuyta.  (Lex.  Seg.,  p. 
•17.)  In  what  manner  tbe  water  waa  withdrawn  from 
the  nines  we  are  not  informed  ;  it  is,  however,  prob- 
able that  the  Greeks  made  use  of  the  same  artificial 
means  as  the  Romans.  (Conault  Reitemeier,  Art  of 
Mining,  4c,  among  the  Ancients,  p.  114,  of  the  Ger- 
man work )  The  removal  of  the  one  appears  to  have 
been  performed  partly  by  machinery  and  partly  by 
men,  as  was  the  case  in  Egypt  and  Spain,  in  which 
ratter  coontry  the  younger  slaves  brought  the  ore 
tbroagh  the  adits  to  tbe  surface  ot  tbe  soil ;  whether, 
r,  the  miners  in  Attica  used  leather  begs  for 


of  the  Acharnians  in  particular  derived  their  1 
Tbe  art  of  smelting  among  the  ancients  was  so  imper- 
fect, that  even  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  when  it  had  re- 
ceived considerable  improvements,  there  was  still  no 
profit  to  be  gained  by  extracting  silver  from  lead  ore, 
in  which  it  waa  present  in  small  proportions ;  and  the 
early  Athenians  had,  in  comparison  with  their  suc- 
cessors (who  were  themselves  not  the  most  perfect 
masters  of  chymistry),  so  slight  a  knowledge  of  the 
management  of  ore,  that,  according  to  ti  e  same  writer, 
not  only  was  that  which  had  been  thrown  away  aa 
atono  subsequently  used,  but  the  old  scoria;  were 
again  employed  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  silver. 
(Strab  ,  399.)  According  to  Pliny  (33,  31),  the  an- 
cients could  not  amclt  any  ailrer  without  some  mix- 
ture of  lead  (plumbum  nigrum)  or  gray  lead  (ga- 
lena, molybdatna) ;  he  appears,  however,  only  to  mean 
ores  in  which  tho  silver  was  combined  with  some 
metal  to  which  it  has  a  leas  powerful  affinity  than  to 
lead.  At  Laurium  it  waa  not  necessary,  at  least  in 
many  places,  to  add  any  lead,  it  being  already  present 
in  the  ores.  Pliny  states  in  general  terms  tbe  manner 
in  which  argentiferous  lead  ores  were  treated  (34,  47), 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  method 
adopted  in  Attica.  According  to  his  account,  tbe 
ore  was  first  melted  down  to  stannum,  a  composition 
of  pure  silver  and  lead  ;  then  this  material  waa  brought 
to  the  refining  oven,  where  the  silver  was  separated, 
and  the  lead  appeared  half  glazed  in  the  form  of  lith- 
arge, which,  aa  well  as  gray  lead,  the  ancients  csll  ga- 
lena and  molybdena :  this  last  substance  was  afterward 
cooled,  and  the  lead  (plumbum  nigrum,  uoXvtdoc,  lo 
distinguish  it  from  tin,  plumbum  album,  or  candtSum. 
Kaaairepoc)  was  produced.  (Boccih's  Dissertation 
on  the  Mines  of  Laurium,  Comment.  Acad.  Berol., 
an.  1814  et  1815,  p.  89.— Boeckh's  Public  Economy 
of  Athens,  vol.  2,  p.  415,  seqq.) 

Lacron,  a  town  of  Spain,  towarda  the  eastern  lim- 
its of  Bstica,  and  not  far  from  tbe  sea,  probably  among 
tbe  Baatitani.    It  has  been  supposed  bywn-e  to  bs 
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ne  modern  Lin*,  five  leagues  from  Valcntia.  It 
wis  this  city  of  which  Sertorius  made  himself  master 
in  the  face  of  Pompey's  army  ;  and  in  its  vicinity,  at 
a  subsequent  period,  Cneius  Pompeius,  son  of  Pom- 
pey  the  Great,  was  slain  after  the  battle  of  Munda 
(Plut.,  Vit.  Sert—Oros.,  6,  23  —  Florv*,  4, 2  —  Cos., 
Bell.  Hisv,  c.  37.) 

Laus,  I.  a  river  of  Lucania,  now  Lao,  running  into 
the  Sinua  Laus,  or  Gulf  of  Policastro,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  province.  At  its  mouth  stood  the 
city  of  Laus. — if.  A  city  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  Lucania,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Laus,  and  on  the 
gulf  of  the  same  name.  It  was  a  colony  of  Sybarites 
(Herod  ,  6,  20. — Strab.,  253),  but  beyond  this  fact 
we  ere  very  little  acquainted  with  its  history.  Strabo 
reports,  that  the  allied  Greeks  met  with  a  signal  de- 
feat in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  from  the  Lu- 
canians.  These  were  probably  the  Posidoniate,  and 
the  other  colonists  on  this  coast,  and  we  may  conjec- 
ture that  this  disaster  led  to  the  downfall  of  their  sev- 
eral towns.  In  Pliny's  time  Laus  no  longer  existed. 
(Plin.,  3,  5. — Ptol ,  p.  67.)  Cluveriua  identified  its 
site  with  the  present  Laino  (Ital.  Ant.,  2,  p.  1262)  ; 
but  later  topographers  have  justly  observed,  that  this 
town  is  fourteen  miles  from  the  sea,  whereas  the  Ta- 
ble Itinerary  evidently  marks  the  position  of  Laiis  near 
the  coast.  It  is  more  probable,  therefore,  that  Scale* 
represents  this  ancient  city.  (Romanclli,  vol.  I,  p. 
383.) 

Lacs  Pompkia,  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  next  in 
Importance  to  Mediolanum,  and  situate  to  tho  sooth- 
east  of  that  place,  near  the  river  Lambrus.  It  was 
founded,  as  Pliny  reports,  by  the  Boii  (3,  17),  and 
afterward  probably  colonized  by  Pompeius  Strabo, 
father  of  the  great  Pompey.  In  a  letter  of  Cicero  to 
his  brother,  it  is  simply  called  Laus  (2,  15).  Its  po- 
sition answers  to  that  of  Lodi  Veeckio,  which,  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  Milanese,  the  Emperor  Barba- 
rossa  caused  the  new  town  of  Lodi  to  be  built  at  the 
distance  of  three  miles  from  the  ancient  site.  (Cra- 
mer'a  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  53.) 

LautumIa  or  LatomI*,  a  name  properly  denoting 
a  quarry,  and  derived  from  the  Greek  Mac,  "  a  stone," 
and  rtuvu,  "to  eui"  or  "quarry."  This  appellation 
was  particularly  applied  to  certain  quarries  near  Syra- 
cuse, one  of  which  still  bears  the  namo  of  "  The  Ear 
of  Dionysius,"  because  it  is  said  to  have  been  used 
by  that  tyrant  for  a  prison,  and  to  have  been  so  con- 
structed that  all  the  sounds  uttered  in  it  converged 
to  and  united  in  one  particular  point,  termed,  in  con- 
sequence, the  tympanum.  This  point  communicated 
with  an  apartment,  where  Dionysius  placed  himself, 
and  thus  overheard  all  that  was  said  by  his  unsuspect- 
ing captives.  Such  is  the  popular  opinion  respecting 
this  place,  an  opinion  which  has  no  other  support  save 
the  narratives  of  travellers  and  the  accounts  of  some 
modern  historians,  who  have  been  equally  misled  by 
vulgar  tradition.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but 
that  these  quarries  actually  served  as  places  of  impris- 
onment, and  Cicero  reproaches  Yerres  with  having 
employed  them  for  this  purpose  in  the  case  of  Romar. 
ritizens.    (Ctc.  in  Verr.,  5,  27.)   iElian  informs  us, 


that  some  of  the  workmen  in  the  quarries  near  Syra 
cuse  remained  so  long  there  as  to  many  and  rear  fam- 
ilies in  them,  and  that  aome  of  their  children,  having 
never  before  seen  a  city,  were  terrified  on  their  com- 
ing to  Syracuse,  and  beholding  for  the  first  time  horses 
antloxen.    (JBlian,  V.  H.,  12,  44.) 

Lkakoer,  a  youth  of  Abydos,  beloved  by  Hero. 
The  story  of  his  fate  will  be  found  under  the  latter 
article.  (Vid.  Hero.)— The  following  remarks  relate 
to  his  alleged  feat  of  swimming  across  the  Hellespont 
and  returning  the  same  night  "  It  was  the  custom," 
observes  Hobhouse,  "  for  those  who  would  cross  from 
Abydos  to  Sestos  to  incline  a  mile  out  of  the  direct 
line  and  those  making  the  contrary  voyage  were  obli- 
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god  to  have  lecourse  to  a  similar  plan,  ino.'dcr  la  tab 
advantage  of  the  current.  Leander,  therefore,  had  i 
periloua  adventure  to  perform,  who  swam  at  least  fool 
miles  to  meet  Hero,  and  returned  the  same  distance 
the  same  night.  It  is  very  possible,  however,  to  swim 
across  the  Hellespont  without  being  the  rival  or  hav- 
ing the  motive  of  Leander.  My  fellow-traveller  (Lord 
Byron)  was  determined  to  attempt  it."  (Hobhenut't 
Journey,  vol.  2,  p.  218,  Am.  td.)  It  appears,  from 
what  follows,  that  Lord  Byron  failed  in  his  first  at- 
tempt, owing  to  the  strength  of  the  current,  after  br 
and  the  friend  who  accompanied  bim  had  been  in  the 
water  an  hour,  and  found  themselves  in  the  middle  ol 
the  strait,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  castles. 
A  second  attempt  was  more  successful ;  Lord  Byron 
was  in  the  water  one  hour  and  ten  minutes,  his  com- 
panion, Mr.  Ekenbead,  five  minutes  leas.  Lord  Byror. 
represents  the  current  as  very  strong  and  the  water 
cold  ;  he  states,  however,  that  they  were  not  fatigued 
though  a  little  chilled,  and  performed  the  feat  with  lit 
tie  difficulty.  The  strait  between  the  castles  Mr 
Hobhouse  makes  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  and  yet  it  too) 
fonr  boatmen  five  minutes  to  pull  them  from  point  tr 
point.  All  this  tends  to  throw  a  great  deal  of  dour/ 
upon  the  feat  of  Leander,  who  could  hardly  hare  beer 
a  more  expert  swimmer  than  Lord  Byron,  and  who, 
besides,  had  a  longer  course  to  pursue.  Consult  Lord 
Byron's  own  account  (Moore**  Life  of  Byron,  vol  2, 
p.  308,  seqq .),  and  Mr.  Turner's  remarks  appended  to 
the  volume  just  cited,  p.  560. 

Lxbadka,  a  city  of  Bosotia,  west  of  Corooea,  built 
on  a  plain  adjacent  to  the  small  river  Hercyne.  It 
derived  its  name  from  Lebadus,  an  Athenian,  having 
previously  been  called  Midea.  This  city  was  celebra- 
ted in  antiquity  for  the  oracle  of  Tropbonios,  situated 
in  a  cave  above  the  town,  into  which  those  who  con- 
sulted the  Fates  were  obliged  to  descend,  after  per* 
forming  various  ceremonies,  which  are  accurately  de- 
tailed by  Pausanias,  who  also  gives  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  sacred  cavern  (9,  39).  The  oracle  was 
already  in  considerable  repute  in  the  time  of  Croesus, 
who  consulted  it  (Herod  ,  1,  46),  as  did  also  Mardoni- 
us.  (Id  ,  8,  134.)  The  victory  of  Leoctra  was  said 
to  have  been  predicted  by  Trophonius,  and  a  solemn 
assembly  was  in  consequence  held  at  Lebadea,  after 
the  action,  to  return  thanks.  This  was  known,  bow- 
ever,  to  have  been  an  artifice  of  Epaminondaa.  (Died. 
Sie.,  15,  53.)  Strabo  calls  the  presiding  deity  Jupiter 
Trophonius  (Strab.,  413),  and  so  does  Livy  (45,  28), 
who  says  the  shrine  was  visited  by  Panlus  iEmiliu* 
after  his  victory  over  Perseus.  The  geographer  Di- 
ca»archus,  as  we  are  informed  by  Atbenzos  (13,  p. 
594,  e),  wrote  a  full  account  of  the  oracle.  The 
modern  town  of  Libadea  stands  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city :  the  castle  occupies  the  site  of  the  Acrop- 
olis. (DodwelL,  vol.  1,  p.  217  —  GeWs  Itin.,  p.  178. 
—Clarke's  Travel;  vol.  7,  p.  168,  Lond.  ed  — Cra- 
mer's Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  240.) 

Lessors  (Afocdor),  ono  of  tho  twelve  cities  of  Io 
nia,  northwest  of  Colophon,  on  the  coast.  It  was  at 
fir»t  a  flourishing  city,  but  upon  the  removal  of  a  large 
portion  of  its  inhabitants  to  Ephesus  by  Lysimacbus, 
it  sank  greatly  in  importance.  (Pausan.,  1, 9 — Slr*- 
bo,  632.)  In  the  time  of  Horace  it  was  deserted  and! 
in  ruins.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  subsequently 
restored,  aa  Hierocles,  in  the  seventh  century,  speaks 
of  it  as  a  place  then  in  existence.  (Manner!,  Geogr., 
vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  316.) 

LscHiCDH,  that  part  of  Corinth  which  was  situated 
on  the  Sinus  Corinthiscus,  being  distant  from  the  city 
about  12  stadia,  and  connected  with  it  by  means  ot 
two  long  walls.  (Strabo,  380  — Jm.,  Hist.  Gr  ,  4, 
5,  11)  It  was  the  great  emporium  of  Corinthian  traf- 
fic with  the  western  parts  of  Greece,  as  well  as  with 
Italv  and  Sicily.  (Strab.,  I.  c.—Potyb.,  5,  24  —  Id., 
5.  84,  18  —  Us  ,  32,  S3.)   \ccording  to  Sir  W.  Cell 
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*  Lechseum  is  thirty-five  minutes  distant  from  Corinth, 
and  consists  ^f  about  six  bouses,  magazines,  and  a 
custom-house.  East  of  it,  the  remains  of  the  port  are 
jet  visible  at  a  place  where  the  sea  runs  op  a  channel 
■nto  the  folds.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  a  modern 
Venetian  fort."   (//in.  of  Ike  Morca,  p.  205.) 

LbctckIa.    Ancient  traditions,  as  well  as  physical 
observations,  point  out  the  former  existence  of  the  land 
if  Lectori*,  which  would  seem  to  have  occupied  a 
part  of  the  space  now  filled  by  the  Grecian  Sea.  An 
earthquake  probably  broke  down  its  foundations,  and 
the  whole  was  finally  submerged  under  the  waves. 
Perhaps  this  event  happened  when  the  sea,  which  was 
formerly  extended  over  the  Scythian  plains,  forced  its 
way  through  the  Bosporus,  and  precipitated  itself  into 
the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean.    (Compare  remarks 
onder  the  articles  Cyanea  and  Mediterrancum  Mare.) 
The  numerous  islands  of  the  Archipelago  appear  to  be 
the  remains  of  Lectonia,  and  this  tract  of  land  proba- 
oly  facilitated  the  passago  of  the  first  colonists  out  of 
Asia  into  our  part  of  the  world.    It  was  the  opinion  of 
Pallas  that  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas,  as  well  as 
the  Lake  Aral  and  several  others,  are  the  remains  of 
an  extensive  sea,  which  covered  a  great  part  of  the 
north  of  Asia.    This  conjecture  of  Pallas,  which  was 
drawn  from  his  observations  in  Siberia,  has  been  con- 
firmed by  Klaprolh's  survey  of  the  country  northward 
of  Mount  Caucasus.    Lastly,  M.  de  Choiseul  Gouffier 
adds,  that  a  great  part  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and 
Bcsarabia  bears  evident  traces  of  having  been  form- 
ed by  the  sea.    It  haa  often  been  conjectured  that  the 
opening  of  the  Bosporus  was  the  occasion  of  the  drain- 
ing of  this  ocean  in  the  midst  of  Europe  and  Am. 
The  memory  of  this  disruption  of  the  two  continents 
was  preserved  in  the  traditions  of  Greece.  Strabo 
(49),  Pliny  (2, 90),  and  Diodorus  Siculus  (5, 47),  have 
collected  the  ancient  memorials  which  existed  of  so 
striking  a  catastrophe.    The  truth  of  the  story,  how- 
ever, has  been  placed  on  more  securo  grounds  by 
physical  observations  on  the  districts  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Bosporus.    (Consult  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  and 
particularly  a  Memoire  by  M.  de  Choiseul  Gouffier  in 
the  Menu,  ie  PInstUut.  Royal  de  France,  1815,  in 
which  the  author  has  collected  much  curious  informa- 
tion on  this  subject.)    It  appears  that  tho  cataatropho 
was  produced  by  the  operation  of  volcanoes,  the  fires 
of  which  were  still  burning  in  the  era  of  the  Argonau- 
tic  voyage,  end  enter  into  the  poetical  descriptions  of 
Apollonius  and  Valerius  Flaccus.    According  to  the 
false  Orpheus,  Neptune,  being  angry  with  Jupiter, 
struck  the  land  of  Lectonia  with  his  golden  trident, 
ind  submerged  it  in  the  sea,  forming  islands  of  many 
of  its  scattered  fragments.   There  seems  to  be  some 
resemblance  between  the  name  lectonia  and  Lycao- 
rtu.  but  then  we  must  refer  the  latter  term,  not  to  a 
portion  of  Asia  Minor,  but  to  the  northern  regions  of 
the  globe.    Thus  we  have  in  Ovid  (Fast.,  3,  793)  the 
expression   "  Lycaonia  Arctos,"  in  the  same  poet 
[Trist.,  32,  2)  "  Lycaonia  sub  axe"  and  in  Claudian 
{Cons.  Mall  Theod.,  299)  "  Lycaonia  astra."  By 
the  northern  regions  of  the  globe,  however,  Italy  and 
Greece  can  easily  be  meant,  since  they  were  both  re- 
ferred by  the  ancients  to  the  countries  of  the  North. 
[MulUr'a  Uniter.  History,  vol.  1,  p.  32,  in  notis. — 
Ukert,  Geographic  der  Griechen  und  Romer,  vol.  I, 
p.  346. — Hermann  in  Orph.,  Arg..  1274.) 

Lxcrosi,  a  promontory  of  Troas,  below  the  island 
ef  Tencdos,  now  Cape  Baba.  It  fonncd  the  northern 
bmit,  in  the  lime  of  the  eastern  empire,  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Asia,  as  it  was  termed,  which  commenced  near 
the  Maeai.der,  and  extended  along  the  coast  upward  to  ' 
Lectum.  Dr.  Clarke  speaks  of  this  promontory  as 
follows :  **  Thence  we  sailed  to  the  promontory  of 
Ledum,  now  Cape  Baba,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adra- 1 
mvttian  Gulf:  the  southwestern  extremity  of  that  chain 
31  mountains  of  which  Gargarua  is  the  summit.  This 
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cape  presents  a  high  and  bold  cliaT,  on  whose  ate*** 
acclivity  the  little  town  of  B*)a  appears,  as  though 
stuck  within  a  nook.  It  is  famous  for  the  manufac 
turn  of  knives  and  poniards:  their  blades  are  distin 
guished  in  Turkey  by  the  name  of  Baba  Leeks." 
(Travels,  vol.  3,  p.  224,  seqq.,  Land,  ed.)  a  very 
accurate  view  of  the  promontory  is  given  in  GeWs  To 
pography  of  Troy,  p.  21.  The  place  was  called  Baba 
from  a  dervish  {Baba)  buried  there,  who  always  gave 
tho  Turks  intelligence  when  any  rovers  were  in  the 
neighbouring  seas.  (Clarke,  I.  e.,  in  notis. — Egmont 
and  Heymah's  Travels,  vol.  I,  p.  162.) 

Leda,  a  daughter  of  King  Thestius  and  Eurythe- 
mis,  who  married  Tyndarus.king  of  Sparta.  Accord- 
ing to  the  common  account,  ahe  became,  by  Jupitei 
(who  assumed  for  that  purpose  the  form  of  a  swan), 
the  mother  of  Pollux  and  Helen,  and  by  her  own 
husband,  the  parent  of  Castor  and  Cly  temnestra.  Two 
eggs,  it  seems,  were  brought  forth  by  her,  from  which, 
respectively,  came  the  children  just  named,  Pollux  and 
Helen  being  in  one,  and  Castor  and  Clytcmnestra  in  the 
other.  Other  versions,  however,  are  given  of  the  le- 
gend, for  which  consult  the  articles  Castor  and  Helena. 

Led.* a,  an  epithet  given  to  Hcrmione,  etc.,  as  re- 
lated to  Leda.    (Virg.,  JEn.,  3,  328.) 

Ledus,  now  Lez,  a  river  of  Gaul,  near  the  modern 
Montpelier.    (Mela,  2,  5.) 

LigTo  scptima  gemina,  a  Roman  military  colony  in 
Spain  among  the  A  stores,  northeast  of  Aaturica.  It 
is  now  Leon.  (Itin.  Ant.,  p.  395. — Ptolemy,  2,  8.) 
Ptolemy  calls  it  Legio  Septima  Gennanorum.  ( Ukert, 
Geogr.,  vol.  2.  p.  441.) 

Lelafs  or  LiELAPs,  I.  a  dog  that  never  failed  to 
seize  and  conquer  whatever  animal  it  was  ordered  te 
pursue.  It  was  given  to  Procris  by  Diana,  and  Pro- 
cris  reconciled  herself  to  her  husband  by  presenting 
him  with  this  valuable  animal.  According  to  some, 
Procris  had  received  it  from  Minos,  as  a  reward  foi 
the  dangerous  wounds  of  which  ahe  had  cured  htm. 
(Hygin  ,  fab.,  29  —Otid,  Met.,  7,  771.)— II.  One  of 
Act  son's  dogs. 

Lelbokis,  a  name  applied  to  Miletus,  because  once 
possessed  by  the  I-cleges.    (Plin,  5,  29  ) 

Le  leges,  an  ancient  race,  whose  history  is  involved 
in  great  obscurity,  in  consequence  of  the  various  and 
almost  contradictory  traditions  which  exist  eetrwn- 
ing  them;  according  to  which,  they  arc  on  the  one 
hand  represented  as  among  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  Greece,  while  on  the  other  they  are  said  to  be 
the  same  people  as  the  Cartons.  Herodotus  states 
(1,  171)  that  the  Carians,  who  originally  inhabited  the 
islands  of  the  .-Egean  Sea,  were  known  by  the  name 
of  Leleges  before  they  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor;  and 
according  to  Pausanias  (7,  2,  4),  the  Leleges  formod 
only  a  part  of  the  Carian  nation.  The  I^elegea  ap- 
pear, from  numerous  traditions,  to  have  inhabited  the 
islands  of  the  iEgean  Sea  and  the  western  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor  from  a  very  early  period.  In  Homer  they 
are  represented  as  the  allies  of  the  Trojans ;  and  their 
king  Altca  is  said  to  have  been  the  father-in-law  of 
Priam.  (71.,  20,  98.  —  lb.,  21,  86.)  They  are  said 
to  have  founded  the  temple  of  Juno  in  Samoa  (Athe- 
nous,  15,  p.  672),  and  Strabo  inform*  us  that  thev 
once  inhabited,  together  with  tho  Carians,  the  who,e 
of  Ionia.  (Strab.,  331.) — On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
numerous  traditions  respecting  them  in  the  north  of 
Greece,  we  find  no  connexion  between  them  and  the 
Carians.  According  to  Aristotle  (quoted  by  Strabo, 
332),  they  inhabited  parts  of  Acarnania.  JEuAxa,  Opun- 
tian  Locris,  Leucas,  and  Bceotia.  In  the  south  ol 
Greece  wo  again  meet  with  the  ssme  confusion  in  the 
traditions  of  Megara  respecting  tho  Leleges  snd  the  Ca- 
rians. Car  is  raid  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient kings  of  Megara.  and  to  have  been  succeeded  iu 
the  royal  power,  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  generations,  by 
Lelex,  a  foreigmr  from  Egypt.  (Pausan.,  1.39. \,stq 
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Pylus,  the  grandson  o!  this  Lol«x,  is  said  to  have  led 
a  colony  ol  Megarian  Leleges  into  Messeoia,  where 
he  founded  the  city  of  PyTus.  (Pcutan.,  4,  36,  1.; 
The  Lacedamonian  traditions,  on  the  contrary,  repre- 
sent the  Leleges  as  the  original  inhabitants  of  Laco- 
(Pausan.,  3,  1,  1.) — ft  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 


from  tbe  numerous  traditions  on  the  subject,  that  the 
Leleges  were  in  some  manner  closely  connected  with 
the  Carians.  (Kit/.  Carta.)  The  most  probable  sup- 
position i*,  that  tbe  Leleges  were  a  people  of  Pelaa- 
gun  race,  a  portion  of  whom  emigrated  at  a  very  ear- 
ly period  from  the  continent  of  Greece  tc  the  islands 
the  Jigean  Sea,  where  tbey  became  corrected  with 
the  Carians  (wbo  were  a  portion,  probably,  of  tbe  same 
great  family),  and  subsequently  joined  them  in  their 
descent  upon  Asia  Minor.  (Thtrlwall's  History  of 
Greece,  vol.  I,  p.  44. — Philological  Museum,  No.  1, 
s.  v.  Ancous. — Encycl.  Us  Knowl .,  vol.  13,  p.  417.) 

Lelex,  an  Egyptian,  said  to  have  come  with  a  col- 
ony to  Mcgara,  and  to  have  attained  to  kingly  power 
there.    (Pansan.,  1,  39,  4. —  Vid.  Leleges.) 

Lbmanis  Portos,  or  Lymne,  a  harbour  of  Britain, 
a  little  below  Dover,  where  Cesar  is  thought  to  have 
landed  on  his  first  expedition  to  that  island,  having  set 
out  from  the  Portus  Itius  in  Caul,  a  little  south  of 
Calais.    (Vid.  Itius  Portus.) 

Lkmannus  Lacps,  a  lake  of  Gaul,  in  the  southwest 
angle  of  the  territory  of  the  Helvetiir  and  separating 
them  in  this  quarter  from  the  Allobroges.  It  is  now 
the  Lake  of  Geneva.  This  is  a  most  beautiful  expanse 
of  water  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  the  concave  side 
of  which  is  upward  of  45  miles  long.  Its  greatest 
breadth  is  about  12  miles.  It  never  wholly  freezes 
over  in  the  severest  winters,  and  it  rises  about  ten 
feet  in  summer,  by  tbe  melting  of  the  snows  on  the 
Alps.  Besides  the  Rhone,  which  traverses  its  whole 
length,  it  receives  the  waters  of  forty  other  streams. 
(Lucan,  1,  396.— Mela,  2,  5.— C<ts.,  B.  G  ,  1, 2  —  Id. 
iY,  1,  8.— id.  tb.,  3,  1.) 

LbmnOs,  an  island  in  the  ^Egean  Sea,  between 
Tenedos,  Irubros,  and  Samothrace.  According  to 
Pliny  (4,  12)  it  was  87  miles  from  Mount  Athoa  ;  but 
there  must  be  an  error  in  the  MSS.  of  that  author, 
for  the  distance  is  not  forty  miles  from  the  extreme 
point  of  the  Acrothoau  Cape  to  the  nearest  headland 
of  I<emnos.  'Compare  remarka  under  the  article 
Athos.)  Lemno»  is  known  in  ancient  mythology  as 
the  spot  on  which  Vulcan  fell,  after  being  hurled 
down  from  heaven,  and  where  he  established  his  for- 
ges. A  volcano,  which  once  was  burning  on  tho 
island,  may  have  afforded  ground  for  the  fable.  A 
story  is  also  recorded  by  Herodotus  and  other  ancient 
writers  of  the  women  of  Lcmnos  having  murdered  all 
the  men.  ( Kid.  Hypsipyle.)  Homer  states  that  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  this  island  were  tho  Siatians, 
a  Thracian  tribe  (II,  1,  593.— Slrabo,  Exc,  7,  p.  331 ), 
whence  Apollonius  Khodius  terms  it  "ZivrfjiAa  Aijfivov 
(1,  608.  —  Compare  Schol.  Thucyd.,  2,  98.  —  Steph. 
Hyz.t  s.  v.  Atjftvoc.)  To  these  succeeded  tbe  Tyr- 
rhenian Pelasgi,  wbo  had  been  driven  out  of  Attica, 
fhey  are  said  to  have  afterward  stolen  some  Athenian 
women  from  Brauron,  and  carried  them  to  Lcmnos ; 
and  it  is  also  said,  that  the  children  of  these  women 
having  despised  their  half-brethren,  bom  of  Pelasgian 
women,  the  Pelasgi  took  tbe  resolution  of  murdering 
both  the  Athenian  womon  and  their  offspring.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  atrocities,  Lemnos  had  a  bad  name 
among  the  ancient  Greeks.  (C  insult  Erasm.,  Chil. 
col.,  297,  s.  e.  Arjfiviov  saxov. )  Lcmnos  wss  still  in 
the  possession  of  these  Pelasgi  when  it  was  invaded 
and  conquered  by  Otanee,  e  Persian  general.  (Herod., 
5,  26.)  But  on  his  death  it  is  probable  that  tbe  ialand 
again  recovered  its  independence ;  for  we  know  that, 
subsequent  to  this  event,  Miltiades  conquered  it  for 
Athens,  and  expelled  those  Pelasgi  who  refused  to 
eabrnit  l0  his  luthority.   (Herod.,  6,  140.)  During 


tho  Pe.oponnesian  wa  •  Lemnos  remained  in  the  po» 
session  of  Athens,  and  furnished  that  state  with  iu 
best  light-armed  troops.    (Thucyd., 4, 28  —  Id, 7,67.) 
Pliny  speaks  of  a  re  markable  labyrinth  which  tinted 
in  this  island,  and  of  which  some  vestiges  were  still 
to  be  seen  in  his  lime.    He  says  it  had  massive  gates, 
so  well  poised  that  a  child  could  throw  (hem  open, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  t  olumns,  and  was  adorned 
with  numerous  statues,  bemg  even  more  extensive 
and  splendid  than  those  of  Crete  or  Egypt  (36, 13). 
Modern  travellers  have  in  vain  attempted  to  discover 
any  trace  of  this  great  work.    Dr.  Hunt  says  (1,  p 
61),  "we  could  only  hear  a  confused  account  of  a 
subterranean  staircase  in  an  uninhabited  part  of  the 
island  called  Pouniah."    This  spot  the  Dr.  visited ; 
but  he  was  of  opinion  that  those  ruins  have  no  rela- 
tion to  the  labyrinth  mentioned  by  Pliny.    He  con- 
ceives them  rather  to  belong  to  Hephcstia. — Lemnos 
contained  a  remarkable  volcano,  called  Mosychlut, 
from  which  fire  was  seen  to  blaze  forth,  according  to 
a  fragment  of  the  poet  Antimachus,  preserved  by  ibe 
scholiast  on  Nicander  (ad.  Tkcr.,  472).     This  vol- 
canic  appearance  will  account  for  the  ancient  naxc  of 
/Ethalia,  which  Lemnos  is  said  to  have  borne  in  dts 
tant  ages.    (Polyb.,  op.  Steph.  Byz  ,s.  v.  AirAiAn.) 
"  The  whole  island,"  says  Dr.  Hunt,    bears  the  strong 
est  marks  of  tbe  appearance  of  volcanic  fire ;  the  rock* 
in  many  parts  are  like  burned  and  vitrified  scoria  of  fur 
naccs."    (Walpolt's  Memoirs,  vol.  1,  p.  59. — Cra- 
mer'* Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  338.)    Sonnini,  also, 
before  this,  remarked  respecting  this  island,  that  in- 
ternal fires  were  very  probably  still  burning  there,  fot 
ho  met  with  a  spring  of  hot  wstcr  which  had  bees 
brought  to  supply  baths,  and  with  another  of  alumin 
ous  water.    The  priests  of  Lcmnos  were  reckoned 
famous  for  the  cure  of  wounds,  and  tbe  efficacy  ol 
their  skill  depended,  it  is  said,  upon  the  quality  of  a 
species  of  red  earth  found  in  the  island,  called  Lem- 
nian  earth.    This  the  ancients  thought  a  sovereign 
remedy  against  poisons  and  the  bites  of  serpent*,  but 
it  is  now  held  in  little  or  no  esteem  in  Europe,  al- 
though the  Greeks  and  Turks  still  believe  it  to  posse** 
wonderful  medicinal  pr»perties.    It  is  dug  out  of  a 
hill  in  the  island  with  great  ceremony  and  at  partic- 
ular times,  in  presence  of  the  Turkish  sandjack  or 
governor,  and  of  the  Greek  clergy,  and  is  shaped  into 
little  balls  and  stamped  with  the  governor's  seal, 
whence  it  has  derived  the  name  of  terra  sigillat* 
("  sealed  earth").    The  governor  makes  a  traffic  of 
it,  and  sends  it  to  Constantinople  and  other  places. 
It  is  also  used  for  tanning  leather.    Tbe  modern  name 
of  Lemnos  is  Stalimene.    (Cramer's  Anc.  Gretu. 
vol.  1,  p.  338.) 

Lkmovices.  I.  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaul,  subse- 
quently incorporated  into  Aquitanta.  They  were  sit- 
uated to  the  south  of  the  Bituriges  Cubi  and  to  tb* 
west  of  the  Arverni.  Their  capital  was  Auguston 
turn,  sfterward  called  Lemovices,  now  Limoges,  in  the 
department  de  la  Haute- Vicnne.  (Cxs.,  B.  G.,  7,  4  ) 
— II.  A  people  of  Gaul,  forming  part  of  the  Armonc 
nations,  and  lying  to  the  cast  and  northeast  of  the 
Osismii.  (Cas.,  B.  G.,  7,  75.)  Some  scholars,  how 
ever,  with  great  probability,  suppose  that  the  text  of 
Caesar,  where  mention  is  made  of  them,  requires  cor- 
rection, and  that  for  Lemovices  we  ought  to  read  Leo- 
nicer.  (Consult  Lemaire,  Ind.  Geogr.,  ad  Ceas.,  p 
295.) 

Lemureb,  a  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  the 
spirits  of  tbe  departed,  also  called  Manes.  If  be- 
neficent, they  were  termed  Lares ;  if  hurtful.  Lor 
ta.  (Vid.  Lares,  p.  721,  col.  2,  near  the  end.)  — 
Solemn  rites  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  tbe  Le- 
mures,  called  Lemuria.  They  began  on  tbe  night  o- 
I  the  9th  May,  and  were  continued  for  three  nights,  not 
successively,  but  alternately  during  six  days.  Mh* 
night  was  the  time  for  their  celebration.    Tho  mai'eu 
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at  the  house  then  a  row,  and  won  baref.  tot,  through 
the  darkness,  to  s  fountain,  where  he  washed  his 
bands.  He  proceeded  to  it  in  silence,  making  mere- 
ly a  alight  noise  with  his  fingers,  to  drive  away  the 
shades  that  might  be  gathering  around.  After  he  bad 
washed  his  hands  three  times,  he  relumed,  casting 
behind  him  at  the  same  time  some  black  rigs  which 
he  carried  in  his  mouth,  and  uttering  in  a  low  tone 
ihc  following  words :  "  With  these  figs  do  I  ransom 
myi«el/"  and  my  family."  He  repeated  these  same 
words  nine  times,  with  the  tame  formalities,  and  with- 
out looking;  behind.  Then,  after  a  short  interval  of 
sdence,  he  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  striking  at  the 
seme  time  on  a  brazen  vessel,  "  Paternal  Manes,  Le- 
mur?*, deities  of  the  lower  world,  depart  from  this 
abode."  Fires  were  immediately  kindled  in  every 
part  of  the  mansion,  and  the  ceremony  ended.  Du- 
ring the  time  for  celebrating  these  rites  the  temples 
were  closed,  and  no  one  could  be  united  in  marriage. 
(Ovid,  Fast.,  6,  421,  seqq.—Pers.,  Sat.,  5,  185.— 
Herat.,  Epist.,  2,  2,  2U9> 

Lefties,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from  7.nv6c,  a 
wine  press.  ( Vid.  Bacchus,  and  also  Theatrum,  Y  2, 
Dramatic  Contests.) 

Lrntulus,  a  family  name  of  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient and  distinguished  branches  of  the  Gens  Cornelia. 
The  appellation  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
circumstance  of  one  of  the  line  having  been  born  with 
a  wart  on  his  visage,  shaped  like  a  lentil  (lens,  gen. 
Unlis).  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  the  appel- 
lation arose  from  some  peculiar  skill  displayed  by  the 
founder  of  the  family  in  the  culture  of  the  lentil. — The 
most  eminent  or  best  known  of  the  J.cntuli  were  the 
following  :  I.  L.  Cornelius,  was  consul  A.U.C.  427, 
B.C.  327,  and  cleared  Umbria  of  the  brigands  that  in- 
fested it.  He  was  present,  six  years  afterward,  at  the 
tJnabtrons  aflair  of  the  Furce  Caudinae,  and  was  one 
at*  those  who  exhorted  the  Romsn  consuls  to  submit 
to  the  humiliating  conditions  offered  by  the  Sammies, 
m  order  to  save  the  whole  army.  (Liv.,  8,  22,  seqq. 
~~Id.,  9,  4.) — II.  P.  Cornelius,  surnamed  Sura,  a  Ro- 
man nobleman,  grandson  of  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus, 
who  had  been  Pnnceps  Senatus.  He  married  Julia, 
sister  of  L>.  Julius  Csmst,  after  the  death  of  her  first 
husband,  M-  Antonius  Ore  tic  us,  to  whom  she  had 
borne  M.  Antonius  the  triumvir.  Lentulus  was  a  man 
of  talents,  but  extremely  corrupt  in  his  private  charac- 
ter. The  interest  of  his  family  and  the  affability  of 
his  manners,  proceeding  from  a  love  of  popularity, 
raised  him  through  the  usual  gradations  of  public  hon- 
ours to  the  office  of  consul,  which  he  obtained  B.C. 
73,  in  conjunction  with  Cn.  Aufidius  Orestis.  Ex- 
pelled subsequently  from  the  senate  on  account  of  his 
immoral  conduct,  he  had  procured  the  prctorship,  the 
usual  step  for  being  restored  to  that  body,  when  Cati- 
Ime  formed  his  design  of  subverting  the  government. 
Poverty,  the  natural  consequence  of  excessive  dissipa- 
tion, added  to  immoderate  vanity  and  extravagant  am- 
bition, induced  him  to  join  in  the  conspiracy.  The 
soothsavers  easily  persuaded  him  that  he  was  the  third 
member  of  the  Cornelian  house,  destined  by  the  Fates 
to  enjoy  the  supreme  power  at  Rome,  Cinna  and  Sylla 
having  both  attained  to  that  elevation.  His  schemes, 
however,  all  proved  abortive :  he  was  arrested,  slong 
with  others  of  the  conspirators,  by  the  orders  of  Cice- 
ro, who  was  then  in  the  consulship,  and  having  been 
brought  before  a  full  senate,  was  condemned  to  death, 
and  strangled  in  prison.  Plutarch  informs  us  that  he 
received  the  name  of  Sura  from  the  following  cir- 
cumstance. He  had  wasted  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
his  qussstorship  under  Sylla,  and  the  latter,  enraged 
at  his  conduct,  demanded  a  statement  of  his  accounts 
in  the  senate.  Lentulus  thereupon,  with  the  utmost 
indifference,  declared  he  had  no  accounts  to  produce, 
snd  contemptuously  presented  the  calf  (sura)  of  his 
Usj.    Among  the  Romans,  and  particularly  among 
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the  boys,  the  player  at  tennis  who  inissea  his  sli  jfca 
presented  the  calf  of  his  leg.  to  receive  as  a  punish- 
ment a  certain  number  of  blows  upon  it.  Lentulus, 
in  allusion  to  that  game,  ar.ted  in  this  manner,  which 
accounta  for  the  surname,  or,  rather,  nickname  of  Sura, 
(Sail.,  Bell.  Cat.—Plut.,  Vti.  Cie.)  —  III.  P.  Corne- 
lius, surnamed  Spinther,  held  the  office  of  curule 
adile  B.C.  65,  when  Cicero  and  Antonius  were 
consuls.  His  great  wealth  enabled  him  to  display  a 
magnificence  in  the  celebration  of  the  gamea  which 
surpassed  what  had  ever  before  been  sesrvat  Rome. 
In  the  year  59  B.C.  be  was  proprctor  of  Hispania  Ct- 
lerior.  He  was  elected  consul  with  Q.  Cascilius  Me- 
tellus  Nepos,  and  procured,  with  others,  the  recall  ol 
Cicero  from  bonishment.  In  the  civil  war  he  attached 
himself  to  the  side  of  Pompey,  and,  having  been  taken 
prisoner,  was  brought  before  Cesar  at  Corfinium,  and 
set  at  liberty.  He  fought  in  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
and  fled  to  Rhodes ;  but  the  Rhodians  refused  him  pro- 
tection. Nothing  farther  is  known  respecting  him. 
According  to  Valerius  Maximus,  lie  received  the  sur- 
name of  Spinther  from  his  resemblance  to  a  comedian 
of  that  name.  (Vol.  Max.,  9,  14,  4.  —  Cie.,  Of.,  2, 
16  —  Id.,  ad  Quir.  post.  Red.,  5.— Id  ,  Ep.  ad  Fam., 
13,  48,  die.)— IV.  Cn.  Ga?tulicus,  was  consul  A.D, 
26,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Caligula  on  a  charge  oi 
conspiracy.  (Dio  Cass.,  59, 22. — Sueton. ,  Vit.  Claud  - 
9.)  He  was  distinguished  as  an  historical  and  a  po- 
etical writer.  (Voss.,  Hist.  Lot.,  1,  25.  —  C'riw  ad 
Sueton.,  Vtt.  Calig.,  8.) 

Lao,  I.  a  philosopher  or  astronomer  of  Constantino- 
ple, in  tho  first  half  of  the  ninth  century.  He  is  spo- 
ken of  in  high  terms  by  the  Byzantine  writers.  One 
of  his  numerous  pupils  having  been  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Arabians  and  conducted  to  Bagdad,  astonished,  it 
is  said,  the  Caliph  Al-Mamoun  by  the  extent  of  hii 
astronomical  knowledge.  The  surprise  of  the  Mus- 
sulman prince  was,  howevor,  greatly  increased  when 
he  learned  that  his  captive  was  merely  a  scholar ;  but 
it  reached  its  height  when  he  was  informed  that  I  ha 
preceptor  from  whom  he  imbibed  his  learning  was  Hv 
ing  in  obscurity  at  Constantinople.  The  caliph  im- 
mediately invited  Leo  to  leave  a  country  where  his 
merits  found  no  reward,  and  come  to  a  court  when 
the  sciences  were  honoured.  Leo  dared  not,  however, 
leave  the  capital  of  the  East  for  such  a  purpose,  with- 
out first  obtaining  the  permission  of  the  reigning  em- 
peror. The  monarch,  who  was  Tbeophilus,  refused  to 
give  his  assent,  but  bestowed  many  appointments  on 
tpe  hitherto  neglected  astronomer,  ana  gave  him  the 
use  of  a  church  for  hia  public  lectures,  which  bad  be- 
fore been  delivered  in  a  mere  hut.  The  caliph  then 
addressed  a  remarkable  letter  to  Tbeophilus,  request- 
ing him  to  allow  Leo  to  spend  only  a  short  time  with 
him,  and  promising  him,  in  return,  a  large  sum  of  mon- 
ey, and  a  lasting  peace  and  alliance.  Tbeophilus  per- 
sisted in  his  refusal,  hut  opened,  at  the  same  time,  a 
public  school  for  Leo  in  one  of  the  imperia*  palaces, 
assigned  to  him  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  the  cap- 
ital, and  loaded  him  with  honours  and  privileges.  He 
was  subsequently  appointed  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Thessalonica ;  but,  being  a  decided  enemy  to  images, 
was  compelled  to  abandon  hia  see  when  the  heresy  of 
the  Iconoclasts  was  condemned,  A.D.  849.  He  re 
turned  upon  this  to  Constantinople,  rnd  resumed  hit 
former  station  of  professor  of  astronomy.  As  he  has 
left  no  work  behind  him.  we  can  form  no  opini:c  ol 
his  scientific  merits ;  for  the  reputation  which  his  pu- 
pil gained  at  the  court  of  Bagdad,  and  the  eulogiumt 
bestowed  on  Leo  himself  by  the  Byzantine  wriitrr 
ought  not  to  carry  any  very  groat  weight  with  them 
It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  Cesar  Bardas, 
wishing  to  revive  the  sciences  at  Constantinople,  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  directed  in  this  enterprise  by  the 
advice  of  Leo.  (he  Beau,  Histoirs  du  Bas-Emrnre, 
vol.  7,  p.  69,  «•«.— VoL  7,  p.  136—Scaotf,  ifua 
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hit.  Or.,  vol.  7,  p.  68.>— II.  An  historical  writer,  ear 
named  the  Carian,  who  published  a  continuation  of 
Tbeophanes.  His  work,  which  extends  from  A.D. 
813  to  949,  is  entitled  Xpovoypatfa  ra  rCtv  veuv  j3a- 
aiXiuv  irepuxovoa,  "  Ckroniclt  of  the  late  empcrora." 
We  have  an  edition  of  this  work  by  Combefis,  Paris, 
1655,  fol.  —  III.  Sumamed  the  Deacon  (Auixovor), 
bom  about  A.D.  950,  at  Coela,  a  village  of  Ionia  at 
tho  foot  of  Mount  Ttnolus.  He  was  attached,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  offico  of  Awwcovof,  to  the  court  of  the  Greek 
emperors,  which  is  nearly  all  that  we  know  of  bis  per- 
sonal history.  He  wroto,  in  ten  books,  a  history  of 
the  emperors  Romanus  II.  the  younger,  Nicephorus 
Phocas,  and  John  Zimisces,  that  is,  of  the  years  in- 
cluded between  959  and  975.  His  object  in  compo- 
sing this  work  was  to  give  a  kistoire  raisonnie  of  the 
events  which  took  place  under  his  own  eyes.  Such  an 
undertaking,  however,  was  beyond  his  strength.  His 
style  is  neither  elegant  nor  clear,  and  we  are  often 
startled  at  the  introduction  of  Latin  words  in  a  Greek 
garb.  His  work  abounds  with  specimens  of  false  elo- 
quence and  bad  taste  :  occasionally,  however,  we  meet 
with  agreeable  and  pleasing  details.  The  best  edi- 
tion at  present  is  that  of  Hase,  Paris,  1819,  folio. 
The  work  will  form  a  part,  however,  of  the  new  edi- 
tion of  Byzantine  writers  now  in  a  course  of  publica- 
tion.— IV.  Magentenus  or  Magentinus,  a  metropolitan 
of  Mytilene,  flourished  about  1340  A.D.  He  wrote 
commentaries  on  the  works  of  Aristotle  "On  Inter- 
pretation," and  the  "  first  Analytics."  The  first  of 
these  commentaries  is  given  in  the  A  Id  me  collection 
of  the  Peripatetic  writers,  1503 ;  the  second  at  the 
end  of  the  Venice  edition  (1536)  of  John  Philoponus. 
— V.  The  First,  sumamed  the  Great,  an  emperor  of 
the  East,  born  in  Thrace  of  an  obscure  family,  and  who 
•wed  his  advancement  through  the  various  gradations 
of  the  Roman  army  to  the  powerful  favour  of  Aspar, 
a  Gothic  chief  who  commanded  the  eaiiliarics,  and 
bis  son  Ardaburius.  Leo  was  in  co^mbnd  of  s  body 
ef  troops  encamped  at  Selymbria,  rshsn  his  ambi- 
tious protectors  made  him  ascend  the  throne  left  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  the  virtuous  Marcian.  The 
senate  confirmed  this  choice  ;  and  Leo  was  acknowl- 
edged as  emperor  at  the  head  of  the  forces,  Feb. 
7,  A.D.  457,  and  crowned  by  Anatolius,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  example  given  of  this  sacred  sanction  in  the  ele- 
vation of  a  monarch  to  the  throne.  Aspar  soon  per- 
ceived that  Leo  would  not  long  support  the  yoke  im- 
posed upon  him.  A  quarrel  arose  between  them  rel- 
ative to  the  party  of  the  Eutychians  who  had  massa- 
cred their  bishop  and  appointed  another  in  his  stead. 
<\spar  espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter,  but  Leo  drove 
^im  from  his  see,  and  nominated  an  orthodox  prelate 
to  the  vacant  place.  Leo  had  already  before  this  ob- 
tained some  signal  successes  over  tho  barbarians,  and 
had  restored  peace  to  the  empiro  of  the  East.  He 
wished  also  to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  of  the  West- 
ern Empire,  torn  by  the  ambition  and  fury  of  Ricimer, 
desolated  by  Genseric,  and  governed  by  mere  phan- 
toms of  emperors.  Genseric  braved  the  menaces  of 
Leo.  The  latter,  whose  armiea  bad  just  repelled  the 
Huns,  and  stain  one  of  the  sons  of  Attila,  united  all 
bis  forces,  and  sent  them  into  Africa  against  the  Van- 
dal prince ;  but  the  inexperience,  or,  according  to 
Procopius.  the  triicbery  of  Baslliscus  saved  Genseric, 
and  tho  Roman  army  returned  ingloriously  home. 
Aspar  and  his  son  were  suspected  of  having  contribu- 
ted by  their  intrigues  to  bring  about  these  reverses, 
and  Leo,  wearied  out  with  their  audacity,  determined 
to  put  an  end  to  it.  Afraid,  however,  of  their  power, 
he  spread  a  snare  for  them  unworthy  of  a  monarch ; 
he  flattered  Aspar  with  the  hope  of  a  union  between 
Patricola,  a  son  of  the  latter,  and  Ariadne,  daughter 
of  the  emperor.  A  report  of  this  intended  match,  pur- 
posely circulated  abroad,  excited  the  indignation  of  the 


populace,  who  hated  the  family  of  Aspar  on  icroont 
of  their  Arian  principles.    A  sedition  ensued.  Aspar 
and  his  sons  were  compelled  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the 
church  of  St.  Euphemia,  and  were  only  induced  to 
quit  this  asylum  on  the  urgent  invitations  of  Leo, 
confirmed  by  oaths,  for  them  to  come  to  the  royal  pal- 
ace.   The  moment  they  arrived  there,  Aspar  and  Ar- 
daburius were  beheaded.    The  A  nana,  enraged  at 
the  loss  of  their  protector,  incited  Ricimer  to  troubk 
anew  the  repose  of  the  West,  and  prevailed  upon  the 
Goths  to  attack  Constantinople.    The  environs  of  the 
capital  were  in  consequence  laid  waste  for  the  space 
of  two  yeara  by  these  barbarian  invaders,  until  Leo 
succeeded  in  driving  them  off  and  concluding  a  peace 
He  died  A.D.  474,  leaving  the  empire  to  the  young 
Leo,  the  son  of  bis  daughter  Ariadne  and  of  Zeno,  u 
Isaurian,  whom  he  bad  made  a  patrician  and  captan 
of  his  guards,  in  order  to  balance  the  power  of  Aspar. 
He  bad  first  vainly  endeavoured  to  fix  the  succession 
upon  Zeno  himself.    Leo  has  preserved  the  reputation 
of  an  active,  enlightened,  and  vigilant  monarch,  was 
neglected  nothing  that  had  a  tendency  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  his  subjects.    He  promulgated  wise  laws, 
and  gave  the  example  of  moderation  and  economy 
which  had  been  so  long  needed  in  the  state.   He  » 
not  exempt,  however,  from  the  charge  of  avarice,  arid 
of  weakness  also,  in  allowing  the  ambition  of  Aspai 
to  go  so  long  unpunished.    (Biogr.  Untv.,  vol.  24, 
p.  135.)  — VI.  The  second,  called  also  the  Youn- 
ger, grandson  of  Leo  I.,  and  son  of  Ariadne  and 
Zeno.    He  was  declared  Augustus  at  the  moment 
of  his  grandfather's  death.    Although  scarcely  fosr 
years  old  at  the  period  of  his  elevation,  this  choice 
was,  notwithstanding,  very  agreeable  to  the  people, 
who  detested  Zeno  on  account  of  his  Arian  tenets  and 
his  Isaurian  origin.    Verina,  however,  the  widow  ot 
the  deceased  emperor,  and  Ariadne,  the  wife  of  Zeno 
neglected  neither  intrigues  ncr  seductive  arts  to  con- 
ciliate for  Zeno  the  favour  of  the  populace.  When 
all  difficulties  were  believed  to  be  removed,  Ariadne 
conducted  the  young  Leo  to  the  hippodrome,  and 
placed  him  on  an  elevated  throne.    There  the  child,  a 
feeble  tool  in  the  bands  of  two  ambitious  females, 
called  Zeno  to  bim,  and,  placing  the  crows  on  the 
bead  of  the  latter,  named  him  his  colleague  in  the  em- 
pire.   Leo  died  soon  after,  having  been  poisoned,  as 
was  supposed,  by  Zeno,  his  own  father,  after  a  reign 
of  about  ten  months.    {Biofrr.  Unit.,  vol.  24,  p.  136.) 
— VII.  The  third,  sumamed  the  Isaurian,  born  in  Isan- 
ria  of  a  mean  family,  and  originally  a  dealer  in  cattle. 
His  true  name  was  Conon.    A  prediction  made  to 
him  by  some  Jews,  who  declared  that  his  forum* 
would  be  a  brilliant  one  if  he  changed  his  name  and 
took  up  the  profession  of  arms,  induced  him  to  ester 
on  a  new  career.    He  served  at  first  as  a  private  sol 
dier  in  the  army  of  Justinian  II.    Here  his  zeal,  and 
some  services  which  be  had  rendered,  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  emperor,  who  received  him  into  hit 
guards,  and  raised  him  rapidly  to  the  highest  station*. 
Justinian  having  at  length  begun  to  entertain  fears  of 
bis  ambition,  sent  him  on  a  dangerous  expedition 
against  the  tribes  of  Caucasus.    After  having  signal- 
ized his  valour  and  military  skill  in  the  execution  of 
this  order,  Leo  returned  to  Constantinople,  and  Anas- 
tasius,  who  was  now  on  the  throne,  appointed  htm  tc 
the  command  of  the  troops  in  Aaia.    On  receiving  in- 
telligence of  the  deposition  of  Anastasius,  Leo  refused 
to  acknowledge  Theodosius  III.,  whom  the  revoked 
fleet  had  proclaimed  emperor.    The  Saracens,  whs 
were  then  ravaging  the  empire,  excited  Leo  to  sear* 
upon  the  sceptre,  having  promised  to  aid  him  with  aD 
their  forces.    He  had  great  need  of  prudence  and  ad- 
dress for  managing  these  dangerous  allies.  Obliged 
alternately  to  deceive  and  to  intimidate  them,  he 
found  at  last  a  fit  moment  for  marching  on  Cctwunii- 
nople,  where  Theodosius  yielded  up  thr  ihrom*  to  Kim 
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with   scarcely    any   resistance.    Leo  was  .rowned 
emperor  March  25,  A.D.  717.    The  Ssracens,  whom 
bo  had  amused  by  false  pretences,  now  advanced  to 
'.be  capital,  and  besieged  it  by  sea  and  land.    In  this 
extremity  Leo  redoubled  his  exertions  and  courage, 
and.  after  long  and  obstinate  conflicts,  he  succeeded  in 
repelling  his  dangerous  assailants.    In  719,  an  attempt 
ok  the  part  of  Anastasius  to  regain  the  throne  failed 
tlrough  the  activity  of  Leo,  and  the  unsuccessful  aspi- 
rant lost  his  head.    He  sustained  also,  with  varied 
success,  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  Saracens  in  Sicily, 
Italy,  and  Sardinia.    So  many  services  rendered  to 
the  empire  would  have  placed  Leo  in  the  rank  of 
great  monarch*,  had  not  his  fondness  for  theological 
quarrels,  too  common  in  those  ages  of  ignorance,  in- 
volved him  in  long  and  dangerous  collisions.    He  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  Iconoclasts,  and  his  severity 
drove  many  of  the  inhabitants  into  open  rebellion. 
After  a  stormy  conflict,  marked  by  the  most  cruel  per- 
secutions, Leo  died,  A.D.  741,  leaving  the  throne  to 
his  son   Constantino  Copronymus.     (Bwgr.  Univ., 
vol.  24,  p.  136,  seqq.) — VIII.  The  fourth,  an  emperor 
of  the  east,  tho  son  of  Constantine  Copronymus.  He 
ascended  the  throne  A.D.  775,  and  died  A.D.  780, 
after  an  unimportant  reign. — IX.  The  fifth,  surnamed 
the  Armenian,  an  emperor  of  the  East,  who  rose  from 
an  obscure  station  to  the  throne.    He  succeeded  the 
emperor  Michael  Rhangabe,  whom  tho  soldiers  re- 
fected in  a  mutiny  secretly  fomented  by  the  ambi- 
tious Leo.    His  reign  continued  for  seven  years  and 
a  half,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  rigid  military  disci- 
pline introduced  by  him  into  tho  civil  government. 
He  was  an  Iconoclast,  but  his  religious  inconstancy 
obtained  for  him,  in  fact,  the  name  of  Chameleon.  He 
was  slain  by  a  band  of  conspirators  at  the  very  foot 
of  the  altar,  during  the  morning  celebration  of  the 
festival  of  Christmas.    (Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  c. 
48.) — X.  The  sixth,  surnamed  the  Philosopher,  an 
emperor  of  the  East.    He  was  the  son  of  Eudoxia, 
wife  of  Basil  I.    The  irregularities  of  his  mother  have 
left  some  doubt  relative  to  his  legitimacy  ;  he  was  ac- 
knowledged, however,  by  Basil,  as  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor.    Already  at  the  age  of  19  years,  the  young 
prince  had  made  himself  beloved  by  all  the  empire 
Santaharen,  however,  the  favourite  of  Basil,  an  artful 
and  dangerous  man,  irritated  at  the  contempt  and  ha 
tred  which  Leo  testified  for  him,  sought  every  means 
to  destroy  him,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  having  him 
cast  into  prison  on  suspicion  of  plotting  against  his 
father's  life.    A  cruel  punishment  at  first  threatened 
him  ;  but  the  parent  relented,  and  his  son,  being  al- 
lowed to  justify  his  conduct,  was  restored  to  all  his 
former  honours.    A  little  while  after,  the  death  of 
Basil  left  Leo  master  of  the  Eastern  empire.    He  as- 
cended the  throne  with  his  brother  Alexander  in  88G ; 
bat  the  latter,  given  up  to  his  pleasures,  abandoned  to 
Leo  tho  whole  care  of  the  government.    Perhaps  the 
effeminacy  and  licentiousness  of  Alexander  obtained 
for  Leo,  by  tho  mere  force  of  flattering  comparison, 
•he  title  of  Philosopher,  which  his  life  in  no  degree 
•ustificd.    Scarcely  had  he  ascended  the  throne  when 
lie  deposed  Photius,  the  celebrated  patriarch,  who  was 
vecretly  connected  with  Santabaren  in  the  plot  for  his 
destruction.    Santabaren  mmself  underwent  a  cruel 
Banishment,  and  was  then  driven  into  exile.  Leo 
♦eigned  weakly,  and  the  ill  success  of  his  generals 
against  the  Bulgarians  obliged  him  to  submit  to  such 
terms  of  peace  as  those  barbarians  pleased  to  pro- 
pose.   A  total  defeat  of  his  fleet  by  the  Saracens 
also  took  place  a  short  time  before  his  death,  which 
happened  A.D.  911,  after  a  reign  of  25  years.    "  The 
,.arn<-  of  Leo  VI.  has  been  dignified,"  observes  Gib- 
bon, "  with  the  title  of  Philosopher,  and  the  union  of 
the  prince  and  the  sage,  of  the  active  and  the  specula- 
tive virtues,  wnuld  indeed  constitute  the  perfection  of 
human  nature     But  the  claims  of  Leo  are  far  short 


of  this  ideal  excellence.  Did  he  reduce  his  passion* 
and  appetites  under  the  dominion  of  reason  1  His  life 
was  spent  in  the  pomp  of  tho  palace,  in  the  society  01 
his  wives  and  concubines :  and  evea  the  clemency 
which  he  showed,  and  the  peace  which  he  strove  to 

(ireserve,  must  be  imputed  to  the  softness  and  inde- 
once  of  his  character.    Did  he  subdue  bis  prejudices 
and  those  of  his  subjects!    His  mind  was  tinged 
with  the  most  puerile  superstition  ;  the  influence  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  errors  of  the  people,  were  conse- 
crated by  his  laws,  and  the  oracles  of  Leo,  which  re- 
veal, in  prophetic  style,  the  fates  of  the  empire,  are 
founded  on  the  arts  of  astrology  and  divination.  Ii 
we  still  inquire  the  reason  of  his  sage  appellation,  it 
can  only  be  replied,  that  the  son  of  Basil  wss  less  ig 
norant  than  the  greater  part  of  his  contemporaries  it. 
church  and  state  ;  that  bis  education  had  been  direct- 
ed by  the  learned  Photius  ;  and  that  several  books  of 
profane  and  ecclesiastical  science  were  composed  by 
the  pen  or  in  the  name  of  the  imperial  philosopher. 
But  the  reputation  of  his  philosophy  and  religion  was 
overthrown  by  a  domestic  vice,  the  repetition  of  his 
nuptials."   (Deeline  and  Fall,  c.  48.)    He  was  four 
times  married,  and  had  a  son  by  each  of  these  unions, 
but  he  lost  three  of  his  children  successively  at  an 
early  age.    He  left  the  empire  to  Constantine,  his  son 
by  Zoe,  his  fourth  wife. — We  have  remaining  seven 
teen  predictions  or  oracles  of  this  pretended  prophet, 
written  in  iambic  verse.    Rutgersius  published  the 
first  sixteen,  to  which  Leunclavius  added  the  seven 
teenth,  up  to  that  time  unedited.    Leo  also  retouch 
ed  and  reduced  to  a  belter  form  the  body  of  law  com 
menccd  by  Basil,  and  which  took  the  name  of  BafftA- 
tKol  diard£cte,  "  Imperial  Constitutions"  or  "  Basil- 
ica."   He  also  promulgated  various  new  ordinances, 
'ErravopduTiKni  xaOdpoeic,  in  which  he  correctri  and 
modified  the  Justinian  code.    Of  these  113  remain. 
We  owe  to  his  orders,  likewise,  the  composition  of  an 
'ExXoyi?,  or  abridgment  of  Roman  law,  promulgated 
in  his  name  and  that  of  Constantine  his  son,  who 
was  then  associated  with  him  in  the  empire.  Leo's 
principal  work  is  that  on  Military  Tactics,  contain- 
ing tho  elements  of  this  branch  of  the  military  art: 
Tuv  kv  no?.ifioig  toktikuv  ovvro/ioc,  xapuSooic,  oi 
TloXt/iiKuv  irapaentvuv  dtura^ic.    It  is  a  compilation 
from  the  works  of  Arrian,  .El inn,  and  especially  One- 
sander,  and  contains  some  curious  illustrations  of  the 
state  of  military  knowledge  in  his  day.   The  best  edi- 
tion is  that  of  Meursius,  Lugd.  Bait.,  1612,  4to.  It 
was  translated  into  French  by  Maizeroi,  Paris,  1771, 
2  vols.  8vo.    The  libraries  of  Florence  and  of  the 
Vatican  are  thought  to  contain  many  other  military, 
and  likewise  some  religious  works,  of  this  same  em- 
peror.    (Bxographit   Universelle,  vol.  24,  p.  141, 
MM.) 

Lbocharks,  an  Athenian  statuary  and  sculptor,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (34,  8,  19)  as  having  flourished  in  the 
102d  Olympiad.  He  built  the  Mausoleum,  in  connex- 
ion with  Scopas,  Bryaxes,  and  Timotbcus,  to  whom 
some  add  Praxiteles.  (Plin.,  36, 5,  4.— Vitruv.,  VII., 
Praf  ,  s.  13.)  A  list  of  his  works  is  given  by  Shllig, 
from  ancient  authorities.    (Diet.  Art.,  a.  v.) 

Lkonatds,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander.  On 
the  death  of  that  monarch  be  was  appointed  to  the 
charge  of  Phrygia  Minor,  which  lay  along  the  Hel- 
lespont. Not  long  after,  on  being  directed  by  Per- 
diccas  to  establish  Eumenes  in  the  kingdom  of  Cap* 
padocia,  he  communicated  to  the  latter  a  plan  which 
he  had  in  view  of  seizing  upon  Macedonia.  Eume- 
nes immediately  divulged  this  to  Perdiccaa.  The 
plan  thus  formed  by  Lconatus  was  based  upon  his  as- 
sisting Antipater  in  the  Lainian  war.  Accordingly, 
though  botft  Eumenes  and  Perdiccas  knew  his  real  in- 
structions, he  crossed  over  with  a  body  of  forces  into 
I  Europe,  and  brought  succour  to  Antipater  against  the 
confederate  Greeks :  but  his  ambitious  designs  wer« 
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frustrated  L?  ois  being  slai  n  in  battle.    (Phut.,  Vit. 

Alex— Id.,' VU.  Phoc.—Id.,  Vit.  Eun.) 

Lbosidas,  I.  a  celebrated  king  of  Laeedemon,  of 
the  family  of  the  Euryslhenide,  sent  by  hia  countrymen 
to  maintain  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  against  the  inva- 
ding army  of  Xerxes,  B.C.  480.  A  full  narrative  of 
the  whole  affair,  together  with  an  examination  of  the 
ancient  statements  on  this  subject,  will  be  found  under 
the  article  Thermopylae. — II.  Son  of  Cleonymus,  of  the 
lute  of  the  Agids,  succeeded  Areua  II.  on  the  throne 
of  Sparta,  B.C.  257.  Agis,  his  colleague  in  the 
sovereignty,  having  resolved  to  restore  the  institutions 
of  Lycurgus  to  their  former  vigour,  Leonidas  opposed 
hia  views,  and  became  the  main  support  of  those  who 
were  inclined  to  a  relaxation  of  ancient  strictness 
He  was  convicted,  however,  of  having  transgressed 
the  laws,  and  was  obliged  to  yield  the  supreme  power 
to  Cleombrotua,  hie  son-in-law.  Not  long  after  he 
was  re-established  on  the  Spartan  throne,  and  avenged 
the  affront  which  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  Agis, 
by  impeaching  him  and  effecting  his  condemnation. 
{Pausan.,  2,  9.— Id.,  3,  6.)— III.  A  native  of  Alexan- 
drea.  who  flourished  at  Rome  as  a  grammarian  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  He  *rroto,  among  other  things,  epigrams  denom- 
inated iaCij'ft^a,  arranged  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
uumeriral  value  of  all  the  letters  composing  any  one 
diBtJ-h  is  equal  to  that  of  the  letters  of  any  other.  He 
was  very  probably  the  inventor  of  this  teamed  species  of 
trifling.  (Scholl,  Hist.  Lit.,  vol.  4,  p.  50. — Compare 
Jncobs,  Catal.  Poet.  "Epigramm.,  s.  v.)— IV.  A  na- 
ive of  Tarentum,  who  flourished  about  275  B.C.  He 
Us  left  behind  a  hundred  epigrams  in  the  Doric  dialect, 
tnd  which  belong  to  the  best  of  those  that  have  been 
preserved  for  us.  (Jacobs,  Catal.  Poet.  Epgramm., 
v.  v.) 

Lkontini,  a  town  of  Sicily,  situate  about  five  miles 
torn  the  seashore,  on  the  south  of  Catena,  between  two 
imall  streams,  the  Lissus  and  Teriaa.  The  place  is 
sometimes  called  by  modern  writers  Leonlium  ;  this, 
iowever,  is  not  only  a  deviation  from  Thucydides,  who 
tlways  uses  the  form  Aeovrlvot,  but,  in  feet,  is  employ- 
id  by  no  ancient  author  except  Ptolemy;  and  Cluve- 
riua  there  auspeots  the' reading  to  be  a  corruption  for 
keovrlvov.  (Bloomficld,  ad  Thueyd.,  6,  3.)  It  was 
founded  by  a  colony  of  Cbalcideans  from  Eobosa,  who 
had  come  to  the  island  but  six  years  before,  and  had 
then  acttled  Naxos,  nesr  Mount  Taurus,  where  Tauro- 
menium  was  afterward  founded.  That  they  should  have 
settled  Leontini  only  six  years  after  their  own  coloniza- 
tion may  indeed  seem  strange ;  but  it  may  be  accounted 
for  from  the  superior  fertility  of  the  plain  of  Leontini, 
which  has  ever  been  accounted  the  richest  tract  in  Si- 
cily ;  for  the  very  same  reason  they  soon  afterward 
settled  Catana.  (Thueyd.,  I.  c.  —  Bloom/.,  ad  loc.) 
The  Siculi  were  in  possession  of  the  territory  where 
Leontini  waa  fo-jnded  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  col- 
ony, and  were  driven  out  by  force  of  arms.  Leontini 
for  a  time  continued  flourishing  and  powerful,  but 
eventually  sank  under  the  superior  power  and  prosper- 
ity of  Syracuse.  Its  quarrel  with  this  last-mentioned 
city  led  to  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  the  Athenians, 
whose  aid  Leontini  had  solicited.  The  city  ultimate- 
ly fell  under  the  Syracusan  power.  The  celebrated 
Gorgies  was  a  native  of  this  place.  (Mannert,  Gcogr., 
vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p.  301,  seqq.) 

LkontTuh,  an  Athenian  female,  originally  an  heta?nst, 
although  afterwtrd,  as  Gassendi  maintains,  the  wife 
of  Metrodcrca,  the  most  eminent  friend  and  disciple 
of  Epicurus.  Many  slanders  were  circulated  respect- 
ing her  intercourse  with  the  philosopher  and  hia  fol- 
lower*. She  herself  composed  works  on  philosophy. 
(Diog.  Laert.,  10,  7. — Pint.,  now  posse  suav.  v.  See. 
Epic.,  4,  16.— Cxt.,  N.  D.,  1,  33.)  A  detailed  biog- 
raphy of  I^eontium  may  be  found  in  the  Biogravhit 
"nnertdle  (vol.  24,  p  170.  — Compare  Rit'er,  Hist. 
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1  Pkilos  ,  xS\.  3,  p.  402).  Of  the  other  he.atrist*  »bj 
'  frequented  the  garden  of  Epicurus,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  they  were  only  brought  to  the  common  meats  in 
accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  day.    (Bitter,  L  c> 

Lkosthenks,  I.  one  of  the  last  soecessful  generals 
of  Athens.  Ho  was  of  the  party  of  Demosthenes,  arid 
'  the  violence  of  his  harangues  in  favour  of  democracy 
1  drew  the  well-known  reproof  from  Phocion:  "Young 
man,  ihy  words  are  like  the  cypress,  tall  and  large, 
but  they  bear  no  fruit."  He  had,  however,  gairei 
reputation  enough  to  be  chosen  leader  of  a  large  bod; 
of  mercenary  soldiers,  returned  from  Asia  shortly  be- 
fore the  death  of  Alexander,  who,  on  that  event  being 
known,  were  taken  openly  into  the  pay  of  the  republic. 
His  first  exploit  waa  the  defeat  of  the  Boeotians  near 
Platea.  After  this  he  took  post  at  Pylse,  to  preveoi 
the  entrance  of  Antipater  into  Greece,  defeated  him, 
and  shut  "him  up  in  Lamia,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  to 
which  he  laid  siege ;  and  from  that  aiege  the  Lamian 
war  has  its  name.  Leoslhenes,  however,  was  killed 
in  the  course  of  it ;  and  after  his  death  success  de- 
serted the  Athenian  arms.  He  left  a  high  reputation: 
and  his  picture,  painted  by  Arceailaus,  is  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  (1,  1)  as  one  of  the  objects  in  the  Pira?us 
worthy  of  notice.  (Diod.  Sic.,  18,  9.  —  Id ,  18,  II, 
seqq.)—  II.  An  Athenian  commander,  condemned  to 
death,  B.C.  361.  for  being  defeated  by  Alexander  o( 
Pher».    {Died.  Sie.,  15,  95  ) 

Lkotvchioes,  I.  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Menares, 
of  the  line  of  the  Proclida*.  He  ascended  the  throne 
B.C.  491,  a  few  years  before  the  invasion  of  Greece 
by  the  Persians,  and  succeeded  to  Demaratus.  Hav- 
ing been  appointed,  along  with  Xanthippua  the  Athe- 
nian, to  the  command  of  the  Grecian  fleet,  he  gained, 
in  conjunction  with  his  colleague,  the  celebrated  vic- 
tory of  Mycale.  He  afterward  sailed  along  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  causing  the  inhabitants  to  revolt,  and 
received  into  alliance  with  the  Greeka  the  Ionian 
and  Samians,  who,  in  the  battle  of  Mycale.  had  beea 
the  first  to  declare  in  favour  of  their  ancient  allies. 
Some  years  after  thia,  Leotychides  having  been  sent 
into  Thessaly  against  the  Aleuade,  suffered  himself  to 
be  influenced  by  their  presents,  and  retired  without 
having  gamed  anv  advantage.  He  was  accused  on 
hia  return,  and,  not  deeming  himself  safe  at  Leceda*- 
mon,  he  took  refuge  at  Tegea,  in  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva Alea  (499  B.C.).  Zeuxidamus,  his  son,  being 
dead,  Archidsmus,  his  grandson,  was  placed  on  the 
throne.  Leotychides  diod  at  Tegea  467  B.C.  (Ht- 
rod.,  6,  65  —  Id.,  8,  131— W.,  9,  197.)— II.  Son  of 
Agia,  king  of  Sparta.  He  passed,  however,  most 
commonly  for  the  son  of  Alcibiades,  whom  Agis  had 
received  into  his  abode  when  exiled  from  Atfcen* 
Although  Agis  had  formally  recognised  his  legitimacy, 
it  was  nevertheless  disputed,  and  Lysander  eventually 
succeeded  in  having  Ageeilaus  his  brother  sppointed 
king  in  his  place.  (Corn.  Nep,  Vit.  Agrs.—Pn 
san.,  3,  8.) 

LkpIda,  I.  ./Emilia,  daughter  of  Manias  I^eiidos, 
and  wife  of  Drusus  Caesar.  She  was  engaged  in  an 
adulterous  intercourse  with  Sejanus,  and  was  s  .born 
ed  by  that  ambitious  and  profligate  minister  to  i  ecome 
the  accuser  of  her  own  husband  to  Tiberias.  Not- 
withstanding her  crimes,  she  was  protected  during  hei 
father's  life,  but,  being  afterward  made  a  subject  ©* 
attack  by  the  informers  of  the  day,  she  put  an  end  to 
her  own  existence.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  4,20. — Id.,  6,  40  ) 
— II.  A  Roman  female,  who  reckoned  among  h«r  an- 
cestors Pompey  and  Sylla.  She  was  accused  by  her 
husband  Sulpicius  of  adultery,  poisoning,  and  treason- 
able conduct,  and  was  condemned  to  exile,  notwith- 
standing the  interest  which  the  people  testified  in 
behalf.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  8,  22.)— III.  Domitia,  <* 
ter  of  Drusus  and  Antonia.  She  was  grand-niece  at 
Augustus,  and  aunt  of  Nero,  who  destroyed  her  In 
poison.    (Tacit  i«n.l3.l9>— IV.  Domitia, demgfc 
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ter  of  Autonia  the  yaongcr,  by  Lucius  Domitius  J2no- 
barbu*.  She  wu  the  wife  of  Valerias  Messala,  and 
mother  of  Messaltna,  and  it  described  as  having  been 
a  woman  of  debauched  and  profligate  manners,  and  of 
a  violent  and  impetuous  spirit.  In  point  of  beauty 
and  vice,  she  was  the  rival  of  A  gripping,  Nero's  moth- 
er. She  was  condemned  to  death  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  same  Agrippina.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  11,  37. 
— Id,  Ann.,  12,  64  —  Sueton  .,  Vit.  Claud.,  26— Ji/., 
Vit.  Act.,  7.) 

LcpIdi,  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
families  of  the  patrician  gens,  or  house,  of  the  ^Emilii. 
The  individuals  most  worthy  of  notice  in  this  family 
are  the  following:  I.  M.  iEmuos  Lepious,  was  sent 
as  an  ambassador  to  Ptolemy,  king  of  ..Egypt,  at  the 
close  of  the  second  Punic  war,  B.C.  201.  (Polyb., 
16,34. — lav.,  31, 2  —  Compare  Tacitus,  Ann.,  2,  67.) 
He  obtained  the  consulship  B.C.  167  (Liv.,  39,  5. 
— Polyb.,  23,  I),  and  again  in  B.C.  175.  In  B.C. 
179  he  was  elected  Pontifex  Maximus  and  Censor. 
{Lh.,  40,  42.— Aul.  GeU.,  12, 9.)  He  was  also  Prin- 
ceps  Senatus  six  times.  (Lit.,  Epxt ,  46.)  He  died 
B.C.  150. — II.  M.  iExiLius  Lepidob,  was  praetor 
B.C.  61  ;  after  which  he  obtained  the  province  of 
Sicily.  (Ctc.  in  Vtrr.,  3,  91.)  In  hia  consulship, 
B.C.  78,  he  endeavoured  to  rescind  the  measures  of 
Sylla,  but  was  driven  out  of  Italy  by  his  colleague 
Quintus  Catulus  and  by  Pompey,  and  retired  to  Sar- 
dinia, where  he  died  the  following  year,  while  making 
preparations  for  a  renewal  of  the  war.  (Appian,  Bell. 
Civ,  1.  105  —  Liv.,  Epit.,  90.— Pint.,  Vit.  Pomp., 
16.)— III.  M.  iEniLiDs  I.Knnos,  the  triumvir,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  aidile  B.C.  52,  and  pnetor  B.C. 
49,  in  which  year  Caesar  came  to  an  open  rupture 
with  the  seoatorian  party.  Lepidus,  from  his  first 
entrance  into  public  life,  opposed  the  party  of  the 
senate  ;  and  though  he  docs  not  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed f  ny  of  the  talent  and  energy  of  character  by 
which  Antony  was  distinguished,  yet  his  great  riches 
and  extensive  fsmily  connexions  msde  him  an  im- 
portant accession  to  the  popular  cause.  On  the  first 
expedition  of  Caesar  into  Spain,  Lepidus  was  left  in 
charge  of  the  city,  though  the  military  command  of 
Italy  was  intrusted  to  Antony.  During  Cesar's  ab- 
sence, Lepidus  proposed  the  law  by  which  the  former 
*aa  created  dictator.  In  the  following  year,  B.C. 
46, he  obtained  the  province  of  Hiapania  Citerior,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul ;  arid  in  B.C.  46  was  made 
consul  along  with  Crsar,  and  at  the  same  timo  his 
master  of  the  horse,  an  appointment  which  again  gave 
him  the  chief  power  in  Rome  during  the  absence  of 
the  dictator  in  the  African  war.  In  B.C.  44  he  was 
made  master  of  the  horse,  and  appointed  to  the 
:es  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  and Hispania Citerior; 
he  did  not  immediately  leave  Home,  and  was  prob- 
ably in  the  senate  house  when  Caesar  was  assassinated. 
After  the  death  of  Cassar,  Lepidus  was  courted  by 
both  parties  ;  snd  the  senate,  on  tho  motion  of  Cice- 
ro, decreed  that  an  equestrian  statue  should  be  erect- 
ed to  him,  in  any  part  of  the  city  he  might  fix  upon. 
Lepidus  promised  to  assist  the  senate ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  carried  on  a  secret  negotiation  with  Antony. 
On  his  arrival  in  his  province,  being  ordered  by  the 
senate  to  join  Decimus  Brutus,  he  at  length  found 
it  necessary  to  throw  off  the  mask ;  and,  instead  of 
obeying  their  commands,  united  his  forces  with  those 
of  Antony.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  B.C.  43, 
the  celebrated  triumvirate  was  established  between 
Antony.  Lepidus,  and  Octaviua  (Augustus) ;  and  in 
the  division  of  the  provinces,  Lepidus  received  the 
whole  of  Spain  and  Gallia  Narbonensis.  The  conduct 
of  the  war  against  Brutus  and  Cassius  was  assigned 
to  Antony  and  Augustus  ;  while  the  charge  of  the 
city  was  intrusted  to  Lepidus,  who  was  sgain  elected 
(B.C.  43).  After  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and 
Antony  and  Augustus  found  themselves  suf- 


ficiently powerful  to  act  contrary  to  the  advice  snd 
wishes  of  Lepidus;  and,  in  the  new  division  of. the 
provinces  which  was  made  after  the  battle  of  Philip- 
pi,  Spain  and  Gallia  Narbonensis  were  taken  from 
Lepidus,  and  Africa  was  given  to  him  in  their  stead. 
Lepidus  had  now  lost  all  real  authority  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs  ;  but  he  was  again  included  in 
the  triumvirate,  when  it  was  renewed  B.C.  37.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  summoned  from  Africa  to 
assist  Augustus  in  Sicily  against  Sextus  Pompeius; 
and  he  landed  with  a  large  army,  by  means  of  whicb 
he  endeavoured  to  regain  his  lost  power,  and  make 
himself  independent  of  Augustus.  But  in  this  at- 
tempt he  completely  failed.  Being  deserted  by  his 
own  troops,  he  was  obliged  to  implore  the  mercy  of 
Augustus,  who  spared  his  life,  and  allowed  him  to 
retain  his  private  property  and  the  dignity  of  Pontifej 
Maximus,  which  he  had  obtained  on  the  death  of  Jo 
Iius  Caesar,  but  deprived  him  of  his  province  and  tri- 
umvirate, and  baniahed  him,  according  to  Suetonius, 
to  Circeii.  (Sueton.,  Vu.  Aug.,  16.)  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Actium,  his  son  formed  a  conspiracy  for  the  as- 
sassination of  Augustus  on  his  return  from  the  East, 
which  was  discovered  by  Mecenaa ;  and  Lepidus, 
having  incurred  the  suspicion  of  his  former  colleague, 
repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  was  treated,  according 
toJJio  Cassius,  with  studied  insult  and  contempt. 
(Encyel.  Us.  Knotel.,  vol.  13,  p.  438.)— IV.  A  com- 
panion of  Caligula  in  his  career  of  debauchery.  The 
princo  made  him  marry  his  sister  Drusilla,  and  gave 
him  hopes  of  being  named  as  successor  to  tho  empire. 
Lepidus,  however,  who  would  seem  to  have  reckoned 
but  little,  after  all,  on  tho  promises  of  the  emperor, 
conspired  against  him.  The  conspiracy  was  detected, 
and  cost  its  author  his  life.  He  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  the  son  of  Julia,  gran  i-daughler  of  Au- 
gustus, and  consequently  cousin-gennan  to  Celigula. 
(Tacit.,  Ann.,  14,  2.) — V.  A  poet  of  an  uncertain 
period,  a  poem  of  whose,  entitled  Philodcxtos,  was 
published  by  Aldus  Manutius  at  Lucca,  1588. 

LipontIi,  a  people  of  the  Alps,  near  the  source  of 
the  Rhone,  on  tho  south  of  that  river.  The  Lepon- 
tine  Alps  separated  Italy  from  the  Helvctii.  The  Le- 
pontii  are  known  to  have  inhabited  that  part  of  the 
Alps  which  lies  between  the  Great  St.  Bernard  and 
St.  Gothard.  (Cos.,  B.  Gall  ,  4,  10.— Plm.,  3.  20. 
—Strain,  204 ) 

LeptInes,  I.  a  son  of  Hermocrates,  and  brother  oi 
Dionysius  the  Elder.  He  was  sent  against  Mago, 
general  of  the  Carthaginians,  with  the  whole  fleet  of 
the  tyrant,  B.C.  396.  At  first  he  gained  some  ad- 
vantages, but  having  separated  himself  too  much  from 
the  main  body  of  the  fleet,  he  was  surrounded  by  the 
enemy,  and  lost  a  large  number  of  his  vessels.  After 
having  remained  for  some  time  in  a  stale  of  disgrace, 
he  recovered  the  favour  of  the  tyrant,  and  married  his 
daughter.  He  commanded  the  left  wing  at  the  bat- 
tie  of  Cronium  (B.C.  383),  where  he  fell  fighting  Val- 
iantly. His  fall  occasioned  the  defeat  of  the  army. 
(Diod.  Sic  ,  14,  48.— Id,  14,  60  —  Id.,  15,  17.)— II. 
A  Syracusan,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Callipus,  took 
the  city  of  Rhegium,  occupied  by  the  troops  of  Dionya- 
tus  the  Younger  (351  B.C.).  He  was  subsequent- 
ly in  the  number  of  those  who  massacred  this  same 
Callipus,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Dion.  (Dtod.  Sic, 
16,  45.)— III.  A  tyrant  of  Apollonia  and  other  cities 
of  Sicily,  taken  by  Timoleon  (B.C.  342),  and  exiled  to 
Corinth.  (Diod.  Sic.,  16, 72.)— IV.  An  Athenian  or- 
ator, who  proposed  that  certain  immunises  from  the 
burdensome  offices  of  choragus,  gymnasarcb,  and  hes- 
tiator,  which  used  to  bo  allowed  to  meritorious  citi- 
zens, should  be  taken  away.  A  law  was  passed  in 
accordance  with  this.  Demosthenes  attacked  it  and 
procured  its  abrogation.— V.  A  Syrian,  general  of  De- 
metrius, who  put  to  death  at  Uodicea,  Octavius,  a 
the  Ro-aanr  had  sent  into  the 
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East  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  Syria.    Hj  waa  sent  to 

Rome,  to  be  delivered  up  along  with  Isocrates,  who 
waa  also  a  party  to  the  murder,  but  tho  senate  refused 

to  receive  him.  {Diod.  Sic.,fragm.,  lib.  31 . — Op.,  ed. 
Htv.,  vol.  10,  p.  29,  seqq.) 

Lbftis,  tho  name  of  two  citiea  in  Africa*  distin- 
guished by  the  epithets  of  iliydXt}  {Magna)  and 
UiKpd  (Parta  or  Minor). — I.  The  first  waa  situate 
'  towards  the  great  Syrlia,  at  the  southeast  extremity  of 
tho  district  of  Tripolia.    Lepti*  Magna  waa  founded 

3r  the  Phoenicians,  and  ranked  next  to  Carthage  and 
tica  among  their  maritime  cities.  Under  the  Ro- 
mans it  was  signalized,  aa  Sallust  informs  ua,  by  its 
fidelity  and  obedience.  On  the  occupation  of  Africa 
by  the  Vandals,  its  fortifications  appear  to  have  been 
destroyed  ;  but  they  were  probably  restored  under 
Justinian,  when  the  city  became  the  residence  of  the 
prefect  Sergius.  It  was  finally  demolished  by  the 
Saracena  ;  after  which  it  appears  to  have  been  wholly 
abandoned,  and  its  remains,  according  to  Leo  Afn- 
canua,  were  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  mod- 
ern Tripoli.  The  modern  name  ia  Lebida.  An  ac- 
count of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  will  be  found 
in  Beechxfs  Travels,  p.  74,  seqq.,  and  in  the  Modern 
Traveller,  pt.  49,  p.  61.  Capt.  Beechy  describes  the 
country  around  Lebida  as  beautiful  and  highly  pro- 
ductive. (Mela,  1, 7.— Plin.,  6,  4.— Strab.,  574J— 
II.  The  latter  waa  in  the  district  of  Byzacium  or  Km- 
porie,  about  18  miles  below  Hadrumetum,  on  the 
toast.  It  ia  now  Lempla.  It  paid  a  talent  a  day  to 
the  Carthaginians  as  tribute.  (Vtd.  Emporia*)  The 
Phoenicians,  according  to  Sallust,  were  its  founders. 
(Luean,  2,  251.— Plin.,  6,  19.— Sallust,  Jug.,  77.— 
Mela,  I,  8.) 

LerIns  or  Plana  si  a,  a  small  island  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, on  the  coaat  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  south 
of  Nicesca.  It  is  now  St.  Marguerite.  Strabo  givca 
it  tho  name  of  Planaaia,  from  ita  shape.  {Tacit.,  Ann., 
1,  3  ) 

Lbrna,  a  small  lake  in  Argolis,  near  the  western 
:oast  of  the  Sinua  Argolicus,  rendered  celebrated  by 
the  fable  of  the  many-headed  hydra  slain  by  Hercules, 
and  connected  also  with  the  legend  of  the  Danaides, 
who  flung  into  ita  waters  the  heada  of  their  murdered 
huabands.  {Vid.  Hercules,  Hydra,  and  Danaides.) 
The  I/erna»an  Lake  waa  formed  by  several  sources, 
which  discharged  themselves  into  its  basin.  Minerva 
is  said  to  have  purified  the  daughters  of  Danaus  by 
means  of  ita  waters ;  which  circumstance  subsequent- 
ly gave  rise  to  certain  mystic  rites  called  Lernsca,  in- 
stituted, as  Pausanias  affirms,  by  Philammon,  son  of 
Apollo  and  father  of  Thamyris,  in  honour  of  Ceres. 
(Pausan.,  2,  37  —Strab.,  371—  Cramer's  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  237.) 

Leros,  a  small  ( Island  off  the  coaat  of  Caria,  and 
forming  one  of  the  cluster  called  Sporadca.  {Plin., 
5,  31.)  It  was  peopled  from  Miletus,  and  very  prob- 
ably belonged  to  that  city.  Strabo  givea  ita  inhabi- 
tants a  character  for  dishonesty.    {Strab.,  635.) 

Lesbos,  now  Metelin,  an  island  of  the  ^Egcan,  ly- 
ing off  the  coast  of  Mysia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf 
of  Adramyttium.  It  waa  first  settled  by  a  body  of 
Pelasgi,  who,  under  the  conduct  of  Xanthus  their  king, 
having  been  driven  from  Argoa,  passed  from  Lycia 
into  this  island,  then  called  Issa,  and  named  by  them 
Pelasgia.  Seven  generations  after  this,  and  a  ahort 
time  subsequent  to  the  delugo  of  Deucalion,  Macarcus 
passed  from  Attica,  then  denominated  Ionia,  with  a 
colony  to  thia  island.  From  him  it  received  the  name 
of  Macarea.  Leabus,  an  .Colian,  joined  himself  to 
thia  colony,  married  the  daughter  of  Macarcus,  who 
waa  called  Metoymnc,  and  cave  his  own  name  to  the 
Island  after  the  Ijalh  of  his  father-in-law.  The  elder 
daughter  of  Macveus  waa  named  Mytilene  ;  her  name 
waa  given  t'J  tho  capital  of  the  whole  ialand.  Thia  ia 
sa:d  to  have  taken  place  two  generations  before  the 
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Trojan  war.   Homer  speaks  of  the  isUi  J  under  Lm 
name  of  Lesbos,  as  being  well  inhabited.   Other,  and 
perhaps  more  accurate  accounts,  make  the  .Lohans 
to  have  led  colonics  into  the  island  for  the  first  time, 
130  years  after  the  Trojan  war.    Herodotus  makes 
five  -Eolian  citiea  in  Lesbos.    Pliny  mentions  other 
names  beaidea  those  already  given,  which  seem,  1 
ever,  to  have  been  merely  general  appellations,  i 
ting  some  circumstance  or  feature  in  the  island,  as  Jfr 
merle,  the  wished-for,  Lasia,  the  woody,  dec.  Tbs 
island  contained  forests  of  beech,  cypress,  and  rii 
trcea.    It  yielded  roaroie  of  a  common  quality,  urn) 
the  plaina  abounded  in  grain.    Warm  springs  were 
also  found;  sgatea  and  precious  atones.  {Poeockt, 
vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p.  20.)    The  moat  profitable  produclieu 
was  wine,  which  waa  preferred  in  many  countries  ta 
all  the  other  Greek  winea.    To  the  present  day,  the 
oil  and  figa  of  Lesbos  are  accounted  the  best  in  the 
Archipelago.    The  island  anciently  contained  nine 
citiea,  for  the  moat  part  in  a  flourishing  condition; 
among  them  Mytilene,  Pyrrha,  Methymna,  Ansba, 
Eressus,  and  Anliaaa:  at  preaent  120  villages  are 
enumerated.    From  an  insignificant  monarchy,  Les- 
bos first  became  a  powerful  democracy.    The  Lesbi- 
ans then  made  great  conquests  on  the  Continent,  and 
in  the  former  territory  of  Troy,  and  even  resisted  the 
Atheniana  themselves.    Lesbos  waa  nezt  disturbed 
by  the  Samians,  and  afterward  by  the  Persians,  to 
whom  it  waa  finally  obliged  to  aubmit.    After  the 
battle  of  Mycale,  it  shook  off  the  Persian  yoke,  and 
became  the  ally  of  Athens.    During  the  Peloponoe- 
sian  war,  it  separated  more  than  once  from  Athens, 
but  waa  always  reduced  to  obedience.    A  distinguish- 
ed citizen  of  Mytilene,  exasperated  that  several  rich 
inhabitants  had  refused  his  sons  their  daughters  id 
marriage,  publicly  accused  the  city  of  an  intention  to 
conclude  a  league  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  by  which 
false  accusation  he  induced  the  Athenians  to  send  a 
fleet  against  Lesbos.    {Aristot.,  de  Rep.,  5,  t.)  The 
nearest  cities,  Methymna  excepted,  armed  in  defence 
of  their  capital,  but  were  overpowered,  the  walls  of 
Mytilene  were  demolished,  and  a  thousand  of  the 
richest  inhabitants  put  to  death.    The  territory  of 
Methymna  alone  waa  spared.    The  island  itself  was 
divided  into  3000  parts,  of  which  300  were  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  gods,  and  the  rest  divided  among 
the  Athenians,  by  whom  they  were  rented  to  the  an- 
cient proprietors.    (TAtisya.,  3,  50.)    The  citiea  of 
Lesboa,  nevertheless,  soon  rebelled  again. — The  Les- 
bians were  notorious  for  their  dissolute  manners,  and 
the  whole  island  waa  regarded  as  the  abode  of  pleasure 
and  licentiousness.    At  tho  same  time  they  had  the 
reputation  of  the  higheat  refinement,  and  of  the  most 
distinguished  intellectual  cultivation.    Poetry  and  mo* 
aic  made  great  progress  hero.    The  Lesbian  school 
of  muaic  was  highly  celebrated,  and  ia  fabled  to  have 
had  the  following  origin :  When  Orphcua  was  tore  to 
pieces  by  the  Bacchantes,  his  head  and  lyre  were 
thrown  into  the  Thracian  river  Hebrua,  and  both  were 
cast  by  the  waves  on  the  ahorea  of  Lesbos,  near  Me* 
thymna.    Meanwhile  harmonious  aounda  were  emit- 
ted by  the  mouth  of  Orpheua,  accompanied  by  the 
lyre,  the  strings  of  the  latter  being  moved  by  the 
breath  of  the  wind.    The  Methymneans,  therefore, 
buried  the  head,  and  suspended  the  lyre  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo ;  and,  as  a  recompense  for  this,  the  god  be- 
stowed upon  them  a  talent  for  music,  and  the  success- 
ful culture  of  this  and  the  aiater  art  of  poetry.  (Jry- 
gin.,Poet.  Astron.,2,  7.)    In  reality,  Lesbos  produced 
musicians  superior  to  all  the  other  musicians  of  Greece. 
Among  these  the  most  distinguished  were  Arion  and 
Terpandar.    A  lea;  us  and  Sappho,  moreover,  were 
esteemed  among  the  first  in  lyric  poetry.  Pittacus, 
Tbeophrsstuo,  Theopbarjes,  Hellanicua,  Myrtilus,  Arc, 
were  also  natives  of  this  island. — A  variety  of  hills, 
clad  with  vines  and  olive-trees,  rise  round  the 
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hays  of  this  Uland.  The  mountains  of  the  inte- 
rior are  covered  with  mastic,  turpentine- trees,  pines 
of  Aleppo,  and  the  cistus.  Rivulets  flow  under  the 
shades  of  the  plane-tree.  The  island  contains  at  pres- 
ent about  25,000  inhabitants.  (Mannert,  Geogr., 
vov.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  433.  —  Barthelcmy,  Voyage  d'Ana- 
harsis,  vol  2.  p.  59,  seqq,  12mo  ed.  —  Encyciop. 
Amertc,  vol.  7,  p.  516.— Mailt- Brun,  vol.  2,  p  85, 

Leases  or  Lesbos,  a  son  of  Lapithus,  grandson 
•f  ^Eolus.  who  married  Methymna,  daughter  of  Ma- 
cueus.  He  succeeded  his  father-in-law,  and  gave  his 
name  to  the  island  over  which  he  reigned.  (Vid. 
Lesbos.) 

Lcschks,  a  Cyclic  bard,  a  native  of  Mylilcne,  or 
Pyrrba,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  and  considerably  later 
than  Arctinus.  The  best  authorities  concur  in  pla- 
cing him  in  the  time  of  Archilochus,  or  about  the  18th 
Olympiad  (B.C.  708*-704).  Hence  the  account  which 
we  find  in  ancient  authors,  of  a  contest  between  Arc- 
tinus and  Lesches,  can  only  mean  that  the  latter  com- 
peted with  the  earlier  poet  in  treating  the  samo  sub- 
jects. His  poem,  which  was  attributed  by  many  to  \ 
Homer,  and,  besides,  to  very  different  authors,  was 
called  the  Little  Iliad  (  IAtdc  Mucpd),  and  was  clearly 
intended  as  a  supplement  to  the  great  Iliad.  We 
!cam  from  Aristotle  (/'•:.,  c.  23,  ad  fin.,ed.  Bekk. — 
c.  38,  ed.  Tyrvh.)  that  it  comprised  the  events  before 
the  fall  of  Troy,  the  fate  of  Aiax,  the  exploits  of 
Philoctetcs,  Neoptolemus,  and  Ulysses,  which  led  to  • 
the  taking  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  account  of  the 
destruction  of  Troy  itself ;  which  statement  is  con- 
firmed  by  numerous  fragments.  The  last  part  of  this  { 
(like  the  first  part  of  the  poem  of  Arctinus)  was  call- 
ed the  Destruction  of  Troy:  from  which  Pausanias 
makes  several  quotations,  with  reference  to  the  sack- 
?fig  of  Troy,  and  the  partition  and  carrying  away  of 
the  prisoners.  It  is  evident,  from  his  citations,  that 
Leaches,  in  many  important  events  (for  example,  the 
death  of  Priam,  the  end  of  Astyanax,  and  the  fate  of 
•Eneas,  whom  he  represents  Neoptolemus  as  taking 
to  Pharsalus),  followed  quite  different  traditions  from 
those  of  Arctinus.  The  connexion  of  the  several 
events  was  necessarily  loose  and  superficial,  and  with- 
out any  unity  of  subject  Hence,  according  to  Aris- 
totle, while  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  only  furnished  ma- 
terials for  one  tragedy  each,  more  than  tight  might 
be  formed  out  of  the  Little  Iliad.  (K.  O.  Mullet, 
Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  66.  —  C.  G.  Mullcr,  de  Lesehc  IV 
iia. ) 

Lethe,  I.  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  lower  world, 
the  waters  of  which  possessed  the  property  of  causing 
a  total  forgctfulness  of  the  past.  Hence  the  name, 
from  tho  Greek  ?.i;6V/  (let he),  signifying  "forgetful- 
nest"1  or  "  oblivion."  The  shades  of  the  dead  drank 
a  draught  of  the  waters  of  Lethe,  when  entering  on 
the  joys  of  Elysium,  and  ceased  to  remember  the 
troubles  and  sorrows  of  life. — II.  A  river  of  Spain. 
Its  true  name,  however,  was  the  Limius,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  or,  according  to  Pliny  (4,  34),  the  Limia. 
Strabo  styles  it  the  Ik-lion.  It  was  in  the  territory 
of  the  Calhsci,  a  little  below  the  Minius.  Its  name, 
Lethe  (or,  as  it  should  be  rather  termed,  6  r//f  Xi/dnc, 
the  river  of  forgetfulness),  was  given  to  it  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  Cells  and  Turduli,  who  had  gone 
•n  an  expedition  with  united  forces,  losing  here  their 
common  commander,  becoming  disunited,  forgetting 
the  object  of  their  expedition,  and  returning  to  their 
respective  homes.  There  was  so  much  superstitious 
dread  attached  to  this  stream,  that  Brutus,  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  the  Calliaci,  could  with  great  difficul- 
ty induce  ois  soldiers  to  cross.  ( Ukcrt,  Geogr.,  vol. 
f,  p.  Wt.) 

Lbuca,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Meisapia,  near  the  lapy- 
i  promontory.    It  was  in  the  country  of  the  Salen- 
Tbe  ancient  name  remains  in  the  modem  appel- 
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latk/n  of  the  Iapygian  promontory,  and  also  m  tbi 
name  of  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  under  the 
title  of  S.  Maria  di  Leuca.  ( D'Anville,  Anal.  Geogr., 
dt  ?  Italic,  p.  233.) 

Lkcca,  a  town  of  Ionia,  weat  of  the  mouth  ot  toe 
Hermua,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Smyrnajus  Sinus.  It 
was  situate  on  a.  promontory,  which,  accordiug  tc 
Pliny  (5,  29),  was  anciently  an  island.  Near  this 
place,  Andronicus,  the  pretender  to  the  crown  c  ' 
Pergamus,  was  defeated  by  the  Roman  consul  Cras- 
sus.  (Mela,  1,  17. — Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3 
p.  338.) 

Leccas  or  Liccadu,  an  island  in  the  Ionian  See, 
off  the  coast  of  Acarnania.  It  once  formed  part  of 
the  continent,  but  was  afterward  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  a  narrow  cut,  and  became  an  island. 
The  modern  name  is  Santa  Maura.  In  Homer's 
time  it  was  still  joined  to  the  mainland,  since  he  calls 
it  'Aktqv  'tixctpoio,  in  opposition  to  Ithaca  and  Ccph- 
allenia.  (Od  .  24,  377.— Compare  Strabo,  451.}— 
Scylax  also  affirms  "  that  it  had  been  connected  for 
merly  with  the  continent  of  Acarnania."  It  was  first 
called  Epileucadii,  and  extends  towards  the  Leu  ca- 
di an  promontory.  The  Acamanians  being  in  a  stats 
of  faction,  received  a  thousand  colonists  from  Co- 
rinth. These  occupied  the  country  which  is  now  an 
island,  the  isthmus  having  been  dug  through.  (Per- 
ipl.,  p.  13. — Compare  Scymnus,  Ch.,  v.  464. — Plul., 
Vtt.  7Vi.-mi.tr  )  Strabo  informs  us,  that  this  Corin- 
thian colony  came  from  the  settlements  of  Ambracia 
and  Anactorium ;  and  he  ascribes  to  it  the  rutting  oi 
the  channel  of  Dioryctus,  as  it  is  commor  ly  called 
(/.  c  ).  This  work,  however,  must  have  br  ;n  poste- 
rior to  the  time  of  Thucydides,  for  be  det  ribes  lbs 
Peloponnesian  fleet  as  having  been  conveyed  across 
the  isthmus  on  more  than  one  occasion  (3,  80  ;  4,  8). 
Livy,  speaking  of  Leucas,  says,  that  in  his  time  it  was 
an  island,  but  in  the  Macedonian  war  it  had  been  a 
peninsula  (33,  17).  Pliny  reports,  that  it  was  once  a 
peninsula  called  Neritos;  and,  after  it  had  been  divided 
from  the  mainland,  was  reunited  to  it  by  mesns  of  ths 
sand  which  accumulated  in  the  passage.  The  cut  it- 
self, three  stadia  in  length,  was,  as  wc  have  already  said, 
called  Dioryctus  (4,  2.— Poly b  ,  5,  5).  Strabo  says 
that  in  his  time  it  was  crossed  by  a  bridge.  (Strab., 
452.)  Dodwcll  states  (vol.  1,  p.  50),  that  the  canal 
of  Santa  Maura  is  fordable  at  the  present  day  in  still 
weather.  The  remains  of  a  bridge  are  seen,  which 
joined  it  to  the  continent,  and  which  was  burlt  by  the 
Turks  when  they  had  possession  of  the  island  — The 
capital  of  tho  island  was  Leucas.  Livy  (33,  17)  de- 
scribes it  as  situated  on  the  strait  itself.  It  rested, 
according  to  him,  on  a  bill  looking  towards  Acarnania 
and  the  cast.  Thucydides  (3,  94)  likewise  states,  that 
the  town  was  situate  within  the  isthmus,  as  also  Strain) 
(I.  c),  who  adds,  that  the  Corinthians  removed  it  to 
its  situation  on  the  strait  from  Nericum.  Dr.  Hol- 
land (vol.  2,  p.  91)  speaks  of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
city  about  two  miles  to  the  south  of  the  modern  town 
—The  island  was  famous  for  a  promontory  at  its 
southwestern  extremity,  called  Leucale.  It  was  eel 
ebrated  in  antiquity  for  being  the  lover's  leap,  and  is 
said  by  Strabo  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
white  colour  of  the  rock.  Sappho  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  try  the  remedy  of  the  leap,  when 
enamoured  of  Phaon.  (Menand.,  ap.  Strab.,  1.  c. — 
Chid,  Her.,  15,  165.)  Artemisia,  queen  of  Caria,  so 
celebrated  by  Herodotus,  perished,  according  to  tome 
accounts,  in  this  fata!  trial.  (Ptol.,  Hephcest.,  ap 
Phot.,  p.  491.— Consult  Hardion,  Diss,  sur  le  saui 
de  Leucadt  Mim.  de  TAeai.  des  Jnscr.,  vol.  7,  p. 
254.)  Virgil  represents  this  capo  aa  dangerous  tc 
mariners.  (JEn.,  3,274 ;  8,  «?6  )  Sir  W.  Gell  de- 
scribes it  as  a  white  and  perpendicular  cliff  of  consid- 
erable elevation,  and  ha.-  given  a  beautiful  represen 
tation  of  it  in  one  of  the  plates  appended  to  bis  work 
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wa  the  Geography  and  Anttquitiit  of  Ithaca.  On 
the  summit  of  the  promontory  wu  •  temple  of  Apol- 
lo. Strabo  states  a  curious  custom  which  prevailed, 
of  casting  down  a  criminal  from  this  precipice  ev-  j 
ery  year,  on  the  festival  of  the  god ;  and  adds,  that, 
in  order  to  break  his  fall,  they  attached  to  htm  birds 
of  all  kinds.  If  he  reached  the  water  alive,  he  was 
picked  up  by  boats  stationed  there,  and  allowed  to  j 
depart  from  the  territories  of  Leucadia.  (Strab., 
i&t.—Cu.,  Tusc.  Q,  4,  18  —  Cramer's  Ane.  Greece, 
vjl.  2,  p.  13,  seqq.) 

Lkocats,  a  promontory  at  the  southwestern  extrem- 
ity of  Lcucas.    (Vtd.  Leucas.) 

Leucb,  an  island  in  the  Euzine  Sea,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Boryethenes.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  the 
same  with  the  westernmost  cztremity  of  the  Dromos 
Achillts.  which  was  formed  into  an  island  by  a  small 
arm  of  the  sea,  and  lay  facing  the  mouth  of  the  Borys- 
thenes;  now  named  Ttntra.  It  derived  its  name 
from  its  white  sandy  shores.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol. 
4,  p.  235  )  According  to  the  poets,  the  souls  of  the 
ancient  heroes  were  placed  here  as  in  the  Elysian 
holds,  and  enjoyed  perpetual  felicity.  Here,  too,  the 
shade  of  Achilles  is  fabled  to  have  been  united  to  that 
of  Helen.    (Vid.  Helena  I.) 

Lkuci,  I.  a  people  in  the  southeastern  quarter  of 
Gallia  Belgica,  and  to  the  aouth  of  the  Mediomatrici. 
Lucan  speaks  of  them,  in  conjunction  with  the  Remi, 
as  very  expert  with  the  sling  (1, 424).  Their  territory 
extended  from  the  Matrona  to  the  Moaella,  and  cor- 
responds to  tho  northeastern  part  of  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Mame,  and  to  the  southern  part  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Meuse  and  Meurthe,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  the  country  around  Tout.  (Cos.,  B.  G.,  2.  14.— 
Tacit.,  Hut.,  1,  64  — Plin ,  4,  17.)— II.  Monies 
(ArvKu  opt)),  mountains  in  the  western  part  of  the  isl- 
and of  Crete,  to  the  south  of  Cydonia  ;  now  Alprovo- 
ana.    (Strabo,  475.) 

Lkccippcs,  I.  a  celebrated  philosopher,  of  whose 
e*Uve  country  and  preceptor  little  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty. Diogenes  Lacrtius  (9,  30)  makes  him  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Elea,  and  a  disciple  of  Zeno,  the  Elc- 
attc  philosopher:  he  refers,  however,  at  the  same  time, 
to  other  opinions,  which  assigned,  respectively,  Abdcra 
and  Miletus  as  his  birthplace.  (Compare  Tcnnemann, 
Gesch.  dcr  Phil.,  vol.  1,  p.  257.)  He  wrote  a  treatise 
concerning  nature,  now  lost  (Pseud.  Orig.  Phil.,  c. 
12,  p.  88.  —  Fabr.,  BiU.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  778),  from 
which  the  ancients  probably  collected  what  they  relate 
concerning  his  tenets.  Dissatisfied  with  the'  meta- 
physical subtleties  by  which  tho  former  philosophers 
of  the  Eleatic  school  had  confounded  all  evidence  from 
the  senses,  Leucippus  and  his  follower  Oemocritus 
determined,  if  possible,  to  discover  a  •  /stem  more 
consonant  to  nature  and  reason.  I/eavir^r  behind  them 
the  whole  train  of  fanciful  conceptions,  numbers,  ideas, 
proportions,  qualities,  and  elementary  forms,  in  which 
philosophers  had  hitherto  taken  refuge,  as  the  asylum 
of  ignorance,  they  resolved  to  examine  the  real  consti- 
tutions of  the  material  world,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
mechanical  properties  of  bodies,  that  from  these  they 
might,  if  possible,  deduce  some  certain  knowledge  of 
natural  causes,  and  hence  be  able  to  account  for  nat- 
ural appearances.  Their  great  object  was,  to  restore 
the  alliance  between  reason  and  the  senses,  which 
metaphysical  subtleties  had  dissolved.  For  this  pur- 
pose tfcey  introduced  the  doctrine  of  indivisible  atoms, 
possessing  within  themselves  a  principle  of  motion. 
Several  other  philosophers  before  this  time  had  indeed 
considered  matter  as  divisible  into  indefinitely  small 
particles,  particularly  Anaxagoras,  Empedocles,  and 
Hcraclitus  ;  but  Leucippus  and  Dcmocritus  were,  the 
first  who  taught,  that  these  particles  were  originally 
oVstttnte  of  all  qualities  except  figure  and  motion,  and 
therefore  may  justly  be  reckoned  the  authors  of  the 
atomic  philosophy  Th«  following  summary  of  the  doc- 
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trine  of  Leucippus  will  exhibit  the  tntan  state  jf  this 
system,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently  expose  its 
absurdities.  The  universe,  which  is  infinite,  ~.s  in  part 
a  plenum  and  in  part  a  vacuum.  The  plenum  coataini 
innumerable  corpuscles  or  atoms,  of  various  figures, 
which,  falling  into  the  vacuum,  struck  against  each 
other  *,  and  hence  arose  a  variety  of  curvilinear  mo- 
tions, which  continued  till  at  length  atoms  of  similar 
forms  met  together,  and  bodies  were  produced.  Tha 
primary  atoms  being  specifically  of  equal  weight,  and 
not  being  able,  on  account  of  their  multitude,  to  mow 
in  circles,  the  smaller  rose  to  the  exterior  parts  of  the 
vacuum,  while  the  larger,  er tangling  themselves,  form- 
ed a  spherical  shell,  which  revolved  about  its  centre, 
and  which  included  wi'.bin  itself  all  kinds  or  bodiei. 
This  central  mass  was  gradually  increased  by  a  per- 
petual accession  of  particles  from  the  surrousdmg 
shell,  till  at  last  the  earth  was  formed.  (Diog.  butt  , 
I.  c.  —  Theodoret.  Serm.,  4.  —  Cie,  N.  D.,  1,  42- 
Plut ,  de  Plac.  Phxi,  2,  7  —  Id  ibid  ,  3,  IS.)  In  tie 
mean  lime,  the  spherical  shell  was  continually  asp- 
plied  with  new  bodies,  which,  in  its  revolution,  il 
gathered  up  from  without.  Of  the  particles  thus  col- 
lected in  the  spherical  shell,  some  in  their  combination 
formed  humid  masses,  which,  by  their  circular  motion, 
gradually  became  dry,  and  were  at  length  ignited  and 
became  stars.  The  sun  was  formed  in  the  same  man- 
ner, in  the  exterior  surface  of  the  shell ;  and  th»-  moon 
in  its  interior  surface.  In  this  manner  the  world  mi 
formed,  and,  by  an  inversion  of  the  process,  it  will  at 
length  be  dissolved.  (Diog.  Laert.,  L  c  — Pstui 
Ong.  Phil.,  I  c  —  Enfield's  History  of  Phtbitopky, 
vol.  1,  p.  421,  seqq  — Tcnnemann,  Gesch.  dcr  I'M, 
vol.  1,  p.  258,  seqq)  —  II.  A  brother  of  Tyndarus, 
king  of  Sparta,  who  married  Philodice,  daughter  of  lo- 
achus,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  Hilaira  and 
Phojbe,  known  by  the  patronymic  of  Lcucippides. 
They  were  carried  away  by  their  cousin*.  Castor  and 


Pollux,  as  they  were  going  to  celebrate  their  nopttdt 
with  Lynceus  and  Idas.  (Ovid,  Fast ,  5,  701—  ApoL 
lod.,  3,  10,  dec— Pausan.,  3.  17.) 

Lkccopktra,  a  capo  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  tbs 
Brutii,  and  regarded  by  all  ancient  writers  on  the  ge- 
ography of  that  country  as  the  termination  of  the  Ap 
ennincs.  Strabo  (259)  asserts  that  it  was  distant  fifty 
stadia  from  Rhegiom;  hot  this  computation  ill  accordi 
with  that  of  Pliny  (3,  10),  who  removes  it  twelve  miles 
thence.  (Compare  Cic,  Phil.,  1,  3.  —  Melc,  2,  4) 
The  error  probably  lies  in  the  text  of  the  Greek  ge- 
ographer, as  there  is  no  cape  which  corresponds  with 
the  distance  he  specifies.  Topographers  are  not  aprecd 
as  to  the  modern  point  of  land  which  answers  to  l<cu- 
copetra  ;  some  fixing  it  at  Capo  Pillaro  (D'Anvtllt, 
Anal.  Geogr.  dc  Vital.,  p.  261).  others  at  the  Funis 
delta  Saetta  (Grimaldi,  Annul,  del.  Rr<rn.  di  Nap  . 
vol.  1,  Inlrod.,  c.  29  —RomancUi,  vol.  1,  p.  97).  and 
others  at  the  Capo  detC  Armi.  The  latter  opinion 
seems  more  compatible  with  the  statement  of  Pliny 
and  is  olso  the  most  generally  credited.  (Chterius, 
Ital.  Antiq.,  vol.  2,  p.  1299  — Holsten,  ad  Stepk- 
Byz.,  p.  302.  —  Cellar.,  Geogr.  Ant.,  1.  2,  c.  9  — 
Notes  to  the  French  Strabo,  I.  c. — Cramer's  Anaent 
Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  433  ) 

Leccophrys,  an  ancient  name  of  Tenodos,  givec 
to  it  probably  from  the  appearance  made  by  the  so 
mits  of  its  chalk-hills.   (Pausan.,  10,  14  — V 
Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pi.  3,  p.  510.) 

LeucosIi,  a  small  island  in  the  Sinus 
It  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  one  of  ttt 
Sirens.  (Lycophron,  v.  722,  seqq.  —  Strxbo,  *52." 
Dionysius  (1,  53)  calls  it  Leucasia.  It  is  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Licosa  (Cluv..  Ital.  Antiq  ,  vol  2,  p. 
1259),  and  sometimes  by  that  of  J*0f<i  ptana.  (l'id 
Zannonts  Map  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.)  It  wos 
once  probably  inhabited,  as  several  vestiges  of  build- 
ings were  disco»-ved  there  in  1696.    (Antoian  ,  delU 
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L*tcan.,\>.  a.  disc.  8.  —  Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2, 
p.  369.) 

LuccosYBit,  the  Greek  form  of  a  name  applied  by 
the  Persians  to  the  Cappadocians,  and  signifying  White 
Syrians.  (Herod.,  I,  73.— Id.,  5,  46  —  Id.,  7,  72.— 
Strabo,  543.)  The  Persians  called  the  Cappadocians 
by  this  appellation,  because  they  considered  them  to 
bo  a  branch  of  the  great  Syrian  nation,  from  the  re- 
semblance of  their  language,  customs,  and  religion, 
aud  because  they  found  that  they  possessed  a  fairer 
complexion  than  their  swarthy  brethren  of  the  south. 
The  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Pontus  received 
Uvs  *ame  from  the  Persians,  and  expressed  it  by  the 
(onus  of\heir  own  language,  but,  in  its  application,  re- 
stricted it  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  coun- 
try lying  along  the  coast,  from  the  Promoniorium  Ja- 
ssjoium  in  the  east,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hnlys  in  the 
while  they  called  the  people  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  by  the  name  of  Cappadocians.  The  Leuce- 
nyrii  became  in  time  blended  into  one  people  with  the 
Paphlagonians.  (Marmert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p. 
329.  seqq.) 

Lkocothka,  I.  the  name  given  to  Ino  after  she 
had  beeu  transformed  into  a  sea-goddess.  Beth  she 
and  her  son  Palsemon  were  held  powerful  to  save  from 
shipwreck,  and  were  invoked  by  mariners.  The  name 
Leuroihea  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  white 
waves  running  rapidly  on  (ktvitoc,  white,  and  ©Vu,  to 
run). — II.  A  daughter  of  Orchamus,  dishonoured  by 
Apollo,  and  buried  alive  by  her  incensed  father.  The 
god  caused  the  frankincense  shrub  to  spring  up  from 
her  grave.    (Ovid,  Met.,  4,  196,  seqq.) 

Lccctra.  a  small  town  of  Bceotia,  southeast  of 
Tbespia?,  and  west  of  Plain,  famous  for  the  victory 
which  Epaminondas,  the  Theban  general,  obtained 
sver  the  superior  force  of  Cleombrotus,  king  of  Sparta, 
oo  the  8th  of  July.  B.C.  371.  (Pausan.,  9,  13.)  In 
this  famous  battle  4000  Spartans  were  killed,  with 
their  king  Cleombrotus,  and  no  more  than  300  The- 
bans.  From  that  lime  the  Spartans  lost  the  empire 
of  Greece,  which  they  had  held  for  so  many  years. 
The  Theban  army  consisted  at  most  of  6000  men, 
whereas  that  of  the  enemy  was  at  least  thrice  that 
number,  tncludiug  the  allies.  But  Epaminondas  trust- 
ed mo»t  to  his  cavalrv,  in  which  ho  had  much  ad- 
vantage both  as  to  quality  and  good  management;  the 
wealthy  Lacedemonians  alone  keeping  horses  at  that 
time,  which  made  their  cavalry  moat  wretched,  both 
as  to  ill-fed,  undisciplined  steeds  and  unskilful  riders. 
Other  deficiencies  he  endeavoured  to  supply  by  the 
disposition  of  his  men,  who  were  drawn  up  fifty  deep, 
while  the  Spartans  were  but  twelve.  When  the  The- 
baic had  gained  the  victory  and  killed  Cleombro- 
tas,  the  Spartans  renewed  the  fight  to  recover  their 
r'»  body,  and  in  this  object  the  Theban  general 
chose  to  gratify  them  rather  than  haxard  the 
of  another  onset. — According  to  Strain)  (414), 
Leuctra  was  situate  on  the  road  from  Thespias  to  Pla- 
tan, and.  according  to  Xenophon  {Hist.  Gr.,  6,  4).  in 
the  territory  of  the  former.  An  oracle  had  predicted 
that  the  Spartans  would  sustain  a  sevcro  loss  in  this 
place,  because  some  of  their  youths  had  violated  two 
maidens  of  Leuctra,  who  afterward  destroyed  them- 
selves. (Pausan.,  9. 13,  seqq. — Plutarch,  Vit.  Epam. 
—Xen..  Hist.  Gr.,  I.  e.)  The  spot  still  retains  in  some 
degree  its  ancient  name,  Leuta,  pronounced  Lrfka. 
Dr.  Clarke  noticed  here  several  tombs  and  the  remains 
of  on  ancient  fortress  upon  a  lofty  conical  hill.  The 
ground  ic  the  plain  is  for  a  considerable  apace  cov- 
ered with  immense  fragments  of  marble  and  stone. 
(Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  7.  p.  110,  Land,  ed — Com- 
pare Dod well,  vol.  I,  p.  261.  —  Cramer's  Ane.  Greece, 
vol.  2.  p  *12.) 

L«0"ctboh,  I.  a  town  of  Messenia,  on  the  coast, 
sixtv  etsdia  from  Cardamyle.  (Pausan  ,  4,  26.)  In 
w.-n:'*oqucnc •  oi  its  frontier  situation,  it  became  a  source 


of  dispute  between  the  Measenians  and  Ijcoman*. 
Philip,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  who  acted  as  umpire, 
awarded  the  place  to  the  Mcssenians.    (Strab.,  361.) 
It  is  railed  Leuctra  by  Thucydides  (5,  54)  ar.d  Xeno- 
phon.   The  latter  informs  us  it  was  situated  above 
the  promontory  of  Males.    (Hist.  Gr.,  6.  5.)    It  was 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Pelops.    (Str<ib.  360.) 
The  ancient  site  is  still  distinguished  by  the  u«tre  H 
Leutro.  —  II.  A  small  town  of  Achaia,  on  the  Suvs* 
Corinthiacua,  above  .ACgium,  and  in  the  vicinity  e' 
Rhypae,  on  which  latter  place  it  was  dependant.  (Pa% 
san.,  7,  24.) — III.  A  town  of  Arcadia,  below  Mega 
lopolis.    (Pausan.,  8.  27.)    It  is  perhaps  Leontan 
near  which  Sir  W.  Cell  remarked  the  silo  of  a  smai 
ancient  city.    (Itin.  of  the  Morea,  p.  138.) 

Lbzovii,  a  people  of  Gaul  in  Lugdunensis  Secnnda, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Sequana,  and  on  its  left  batiks. 
Their  capital  was  Noviomagus,  now  Lisieux.  (Cits., 
B.  G.,  3,  9  —  Itin.  Ant  ,  385.) 

LibanIus,  a  celebrated  sophist  of  Antioch,  in  the 
age  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  bom  A.D.  314,  of  a  good 
family.    At  the  age  of  fifteen  ho  frequented  a  school 
of  certain  sophists,  of  whom  he  speaks  with  great 
contempt  in  his  Biography,  calling  them  elduXa  oo$- 
itrrCiv.    Brought  back  to  the  true  path  of  learning  by 
a  more  intelligent  preceptor,  he  studied  with  ardour 
the  finest  models  of  antiquity.     He  continued  his 
studies  during  four  months  at  Athens,  and  afterward 
at  Constantinople,  where  the  grammarian  Nicoclcs 
one  of  the  instructors  of  Julian,  and  the  sophist  Be- 
msrehius,  were  his  teachers.    Having  failed  in  hit 
expectation  of  obtaining  a  chair  at  Athens,  he  hegar 
to  profess  eloquence,  or  the  sophistic  art,  at  Constan- 
tinople.   His  success  was  brilliant,  but  excited  lh? 
envy  of  his  contemporaries.    Bemarchius,  in  particu 
lar,  having  been  wonted  by  him  in  an  oratorical  con* 
lest,  to  which  ho  had  challenged  his  former  pupil,  hat"! 
recourse  to  a  vile  calumny  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing his  destruction.    He  charged  him  with  sorcery, 
and  represented  him  as  »  man  covered  with  vices 
The  prefect  of  the  city  lent  a  favourable  ear  to  tho 
charge,  and  Libanius  was  in  consequence  compelled 
to  leave  Constantinople  (A.D.  346).    He  retired  »j 
Nicies,  and  from  this  place  he  went  to  Nicomedia. 
where  he  obtained  great  celebrity  as  an  instructor.  He 
calls  the  five  years  which  he  spent  there  in  the  society 
of  his  friend  Aristamclus,  the  spring  time  of  his  life. 
Recalled  at  length  to  Constantinople,  he  found  a  new 
prefect  there,  who  became  the  protector  of  his  ene- 
mies and  tho  persecutor  of  himself.    Disgusted  at  this 
state  of  things,  and  not  daring  to  accept  a  chair  at 
Athens,  which  had  been  offered  him,  he  obtained  per- 
mission from  Cesar  Galhs  to  return  for  four  months 
to  his  nativo  city.    This  prince  having  been  slain  in 
354,  Libanius  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  at  Antioch, 
where  he  had  numerous  disciples.    The  Emperor  Ju- 
lian, who,  before  his  expedition  into  Persia,  knew  him 
only  by  his  writings,  was  his  constant  admirer.  He 
named  him  quaestor,  and  addressed  many  letters  to 
him,  tho  last  of  which,  written  during  his  expedition 
against  the  Persians,  has  come  down  to  us.  The 
desth  of  Julian  was  a  double  loss  for  Libanius  ;  it  took 
away  a  protector,  who  had  shielded  bim  from  the  at- 
tacks of  calumny  ;  and  it  caused  to  vanish  the  hopes 
which  he  had  entertained  of  witnessing  the  rc-estab- 
lishment  of  paganism     Under  the  reign  of  Valena, 
Libanius  was  exposed  anew  to  the  persecution  of  his 
enemies,  and  waB  charged  with  being  engaged  in  a 
plot  against  the  tranquillity  of  the  state.    He  succeed- 
ed, however,  in  establishing  his  innocence.    He  would 
even  appear  to  have  gained  the  good-will  of  the  mon- 
arch, for  he  composed  a  panegyric  upon  hint,  and  ad- 
dressed to  him  an  harangue,  in  which  he  requested  a 
confirmation  of  the  law  that  awarded  to  natural  chil- 
dren a  share  of  the  father's  property  at  his  death.  Th» 
law  interested  him  personally  from  the  rircumstw 
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■if  bis  having  natural  children  of  hit  own.  If  it  be 
true  that  he  lived  to  the  lime  of  Arcadius,  he  must 
have  attained  to  more  than  90  years  of  age. — Besides 
his  Pj  Jgy mnasmata,  Libanius  has  left  harangues,  dec- 
lamations, literal  (discourses  on  imaginary  sub- 
jects), stories,  and  letters  on  various  points  of  morali- 
ty, politics,  and  literature.  All  these  pieces  are  well 
written,  and  though  the  style  of  Libanius  is  open  to 
the  charge  of  too  much  study  and  elaborate  care,  we 
may  notwithstanding  pronounce  him  the  greatest  ora- 
tor that  Constantinople  ever  produced.  Gibbon,  there- 
fore, would  seem  to  have  judged  him  altogether  too 
harshly,  when  he  characterizes  his  writings  as,  for  the 
most  part,  "  the  vain  and  idle  compositions  of  an  ora- 
tor who  cultivated  the  science  of  words;  and  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  recluse  student,  whose  mind,  regardless 
of  bis  contemporaries,  was  incessantly  fixed  on  the 
Trojan  war  and  the  Athenian  commonwealth."  {De- 
cline and  Fall,  c.  24.)  It  is  no  little  glory  for  this 
sophist  to  have  been  the  preceptor  of  St.  Basil  and  St. 
Chrysoslom,  and  of  having  been  connected  in  intimate 
friendship,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  their  re- 
ligious sentiments,  with  these  two  pillars  of  the  church. 
— Libanius,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  was  a  pa- 
gan, and  attached  to  tho  religion  ot  his  fathers.  His 
tolerance  forms  a  singular  contrast  with  the  persecu- 
ting zeai  of  the  Christians  of  his  time  ;  and  a  remark- 
able proof  of  ihis  may  be  seen  in  one  of  his  epistles. 
[Bp.,  730,  p.  349.  ed.  Wolf.)— Among  the  writings 
of  Libanius  may  be  mentioned  his  Progymnasmata 
[Praexercuationes),  or  Examples  of  Rhetorical  Exer- 
cises (TlpoyvfivaaftuTuv  napadeiyfiara),  divided  into 
thirteen  sections,  and  each  one  containing  a  model  of 
one  particular  kind.  Among  the  lHscourses  or  Ha- 
rmnfuii  of  Libanius  arc  many  which  were  never  pro- 
cjunced,  and  which  were  not  even  intended  to  he  de- 
livered in  public :  they  partake  less  of  the  nature  of 
discourses  than  of  memoirs,  or,  rather,  moral  disserta- 
tions. Oue  of  them  is  a  biographical  sketch  of  Liba- 
arius,  written  by  himself,  at  the  age  of  60  years,  unless 
there  be  some  mistake  in  the  number,  and  retouched 
by  hint  wfeer  anou-  /0  years.  It  forms  the  most  in- 
teresting production  o'  bis  pen.  Another  of  these 
pieces  is  entitled  Moiv<h«.  and  is  a  Lament  on  the 
death  of  Julian.  Libanius  does  not  pretend  to  con- 
ceal, in  this  discourse,  that  one  ground  of  his  deplo- 
ring the  death  of  the  monarch,  is  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity which  would  result  therefrom.  A  third  is  a 
discourse  addressed  to  Theodosius  on  the  preservation 
of  the  temples  and  idols  of  paganism.  A  fragment  of 
this  discourse  was  discovered  by  Mai,  iu  1823,  in 
tome  of  the  Vatican  MSS.  A  fourth  is  entitled  Tirip 
ruv  'lepuv,  ''Respecting  the  Temples."  In  this  dis- 
course, pronounced  or  written  about  A.D.  390,  Liba- 
nius entreats  the  Emperor  Theodosius  to  set  bounds 
to  the  fanaticism  of  the  monks,  who  were  destroying 
'be  temples  of  paganism,  especially  those  in  the  coun- 
ry,  and  to  order  the  bishops  not  to  connive  at  these 
j c esse j, — The  Declamations,  or  exercises  on  imagin- 
ary subjects,  exceed  forty  in  number.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  their  nature  by  the  titles  of  a  few  : 
"Discourse  of  Menelaus,  addressed  to  the  Trojans, 
and  demanding  back  his  spouse."  "Discourse  of 
Achilles,  in  answer  to  Ulysses,  when  the  latter  was 
sent  by  Agamemnon  to  propose  a  reconciliation." 
"D.scours*  of  a  parasite  who  deplores  the  loss  of  a 
dinner,"  fix  —  A  very  interesting  part  of  the  works  of 
Libanius  is  his  epistolary  correspondence.  There  are 
■ere  than  2000  letters  written  by  him,  and  the  num- 
ber of  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed  exceeds 
660.  There  are  among  these  some  illustrious  names, 
euch  as  the  Emperor  Julian,  and  his  uncle,  who  bore 
the  same  name,  governors  of  provinces,  generals, 
literary  men,  cite.  There  are  also  among  bis  corre- 
spondents some  fathers  of  the  church,  such  as  St. 
Athaeasius,  St  "SmiI,  St.  Gregory  of  Nysea,  St.  John 
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Chrysostom,  dec.  As  to  the  subjects  of  tbtie  letters 
there  are  many,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  a  vert  unin 
teresting  nature,  containing,  for  example,  mere  com 
plimcnls,  recommendations,  or  the  recital  of  domestic 
affairs.  A  large  number,  however,  have  ckums  or 
our  attention  by  the  beauty  of  tho  ideas  sod  semen- 
ces,  ihe  importance  of  the  subject  matter,  and  the 
historical  illustrations  which  they  have  preserved  for 
us. — We  have  also  from  his  pen  Arguments  to  tai 
Speeches  of  Demosthenes. — There  is  no  complete  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  Libanius.  The  test  edition  ol 
the  Discourses  and  Declamations  is  tbat  of  Heist e, 
published  by  bn  widow  ("pra/eUa  est  Ernestuu 
Christina  Reiskc").  laps  ,  1791-1797,  4  fols.  »>o. 
A  quarto  edition,  put  forth  by  Reiske  himself  in  1784, 
was  interrupted  by  bis  death,  after  only  the  first  vol- 
ume had  appeared.  Still,  however,  a  good  ediuoo  is 
much  wanted,  as  Reiske's  has  neither  historical  intro- 
ductions, commentary,  nor  even  tables,  and  is,  more- 
over, burdened  with  the  inaccurate  version  of  Morell 
The  most  numerous  collection  of  the  Letters  will  be 
found  in  the  edition  of  J.  C.  Wolf,  Amst.,  173d,  W 
(Schbtl,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  159,  seqq  ) 

LmiKUs,  a  chain  of  mountain*  in  Syria,  deriving 
their  name  from  their  white  colour  (Relandt,  Paiastina, 
p.  31 1),  the  eastern  part  in  particular  being  covered  with 
continual  snow.  (Jtr.,  18, 14)  Some  make  the  range 
commence  from  Mons  Amanus,  on  the  confines  of  Ci- 
licia,  and  give  the  general  name  of  Libanus  to  the  en- 
lire  chain  of  mountains  running  thence  to  the  sooth; 
it  is  more  accurate,  however,  to  make  it  begin  Dear 
Aradus  in  Phoenicia,  and,  after  forming  the  northern 
boundary  of  that  country,  run  to  the  south,  and  eod 
near  Sidon.  There  are,  however,  several  parallel 
chains,  four  of  which,  towards  the  west,  have  the  gen- 
eral name  of  Libanus  applied  to  tbem,  while  atotbei 
parallel  chain  to  the  cast  was  called  by  the  Greek* 
Antilibanus.  Between. Libanus  and  Antilibsnos  is  a 
long  valley  called  Ccele  Syria*  or  the  hollow  Syria,  I-ib- 
anus,  then,  is  composed  of  .four  chains  or  enclosures  ol 
mountains,  which  rise  one  upon  the  other ;  the  first  is 
very  rich  in  grain  and  fruits ;  the  second  is  barren ; 
the  third,  though  higher  than  ll 
spring,  the  trees  being  always  green,  and  the  i 
full  of  fruit.  It  is  so  beautiful  that  some  have  oiled 
it  a  terrestrial  paradise.  The  fourth  is  very  high,  so 
that  it  is  almost  always  covered  with  snow,  and  is  un- 
inhabitable by  reason  of  the  great  cold.  Volney  states 
that  the  snow  remains  on  Libanus  all  the  year  round 
towards  the  northeast,  where  it  is  sheltered  from  th* 
sea-winds  and  the  rays  of  the  tun.  Maundrell  found 
that  part  of  the  mountain -range  which  he  crossed,  sod 
which,  in  all  probability,  was  by  no  menus  the  highest, 
covered  wjtb  deep  snow  in  the  month  of  May.  Dr. 
Clarke,  in  the  month  of  July,  saw  some  of  Uie  eastern 
summits  of  Lebanon,  or  Antilibanus,  near  Damascus, 
covered  with  snow,  not  lying  in  patches,  as  is  com- 
mon in  the  summer  season  with  mountains  which  bor- 
der on  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation,  but  do  not 
quite  reach  it,  but  with  "  that  perfect,  while,  smooth, 
and  velvet-like  appearance  which  snow  only  exhibits 
when  it  is  very  deep  ;  a  sltiking  spectacle  in  such  a 
climate,  where  the  beholder,  seeking  protection  fron 
a  burning  sun,  almost  considers  the  firmament  to  be 
on  fire."  At  the  time  this  observation  was  made, 
the  thermometer,  in  an  elevated  situation  near  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias,  stood  at  102*  in  the  shade.  Sir  Frederic 
Hfcnnikcr  passed  over  snow  in  July  ;  and  Ah  Bey  de- 
scribes the  same  eastern  ridge  as  covered  with  sr.ow 
in  September.  We  know  little  of  the  absolute  height, 
and  less  of  the  mineralogy,  of  these  mountains.  Borck- 
hardt  describes  Lebanon  as  composed  of  primitive 
limestone ;  but,  as  he  found  fossil-shells  on  the  sanv 
roit,  it  more  probably  consists  either  of  transition  or, 
mountain  limestone.  If  so,  it  must  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  highest  point*  at  which 
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Unices  is  found.— Of  tho  noble  cedars  which  once 
■domed  the  upper  part  of  this  mountain,  but  few  now 
remain,  and  those  much  decayed.  Burckhardt,  who 
crossed  Movnt  Libanus  in  1810,  counted  about  96 
large  ones,  90  of  middle  size,  and  about  300  smaller 
and  young  ones ;  but  more  might  exist  in  other  parts 
of  the  mouniaic.  The  wine,  especially  that  made 
about  the  conver.'.  of  Canobin,  still  preserves  its  an- 
cient celebrity  ;  and  is  reported  by  travellers,  more 
particularly  by  Rouwolff,  Le  Bruyn,  and  Do  la  Roque, 
to  be  of  the  most  exquisite  kind  for  flavour  and  fra- 
grance.—The  rains  which  fall  in  tho  lower  regions  of 
Lebanon,  and  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  upper 
ones,  furnish  an  abundance  of  perennial  streams, 
which  are  alluded  to  by  Solomon.  (Song,  4,  15.) 
On  the  declivities  of  the  mountain  grew  the  vines  that 
furnished  the  rich  and  fragrant  wines  which  Hoaea 
(14,  7)  celebrated,  and  which  may  still  be  obtained  by 
proper  culture.  The  snow  of  Lebanon  was  probably 
transported  to  a  distance,  for  the  purpose  of  cooling 
wine  and  other  liquors.  Solomon  speaks  of  the  cold 
of  snow  in  the  time  of  harvest  (Prov.,  25,  13),  which 
could  be  obtained  nowhere  in  Judea  nearer  than 
Lebanon.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  341. — 
\f*ntfora"s  Scripture  Gazetteer,  p.  314,  seqq.) 

Liber,  the  name  of  an  ancient  Italian  deity,  .<-«nti- 
fied  with  the  Grecian  Dionysus  or  Bacchus.  His 
festival,  named  Libcralia,  was  celebrated  on  the  17th 
March,  when  the  young  men  assumed  the  toga  virilit 
or  libera.  {Varro,  L.  L,  5,  p.  55.  —  Ovid,  Fast.,  3, 
713,  seqq  )  When  the  worship  of  Ceres  and  Proser- 
pina was  introduced  at  Rome,  Proserpina  was  named 
Libera,  and  the  conjoined  deities  were  honoured  as 
"*eres,  Liber,  and  Libera.  The  name  Liber  is  com- 
nonly  derived  from  liber,  "  free,"  and  is  referred  to 
the  influence  of  wine  in  freeing  from  caro.  Others, 
however,  prefer  deducing  it  from  libo,  "  to  pour  forth," 
and  make  Liber  to  be  the  god  of  productiveness  ef- 
fected by  moisture.    (Keightlcy**  Mythology,  p.  517.) 

Libkra.  a  name  given  to  Proserpina  among  the  Ro- 
bmos.    (Vid.  Liber.) 

LibcralIa,  a  festival  celebrated  annually  in  honour 
of  Liber,  the  Roman  Bacchus.  It  took  place  on  the 
17th  of  March.    (Vid.  Liber  ) 

Lib crt as,  the  Goddess  of  Freedom,  the  same  with 
the  Eleutheria  of  the  Greeks.  Hyginus  makes  her 
the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  (Prof.,  p.  10,  ed. 
Munck.)  Tiberius  Gracchus  is  said  to  have  erected 
the  first  temple  to  her  at  Rome,  on  the  Aventine  Hill, 
and  it  was  here  that  the  archives  of  the  state  were  de- 
posited. The  goddess  was  represented  as  a  Roman 
matron,  arrayed  in  white,  holding  in  one  hand  a  broken 
sceptre,  and  in  the  other  a  pike  surmounted  by  a  pilcus 
or  cap  :  at  her  feet  lay  a  cat,  an  animal  that  is  an  en- 
emy to  all  restraint.  The  cap  alluded  to  the  Roman 
custom  of  putting  one  on  the  heads  of  slaves  when 
manumitted.  (Lin..  24,  16.—  Id.,  25,  7.  — Ovid, 
Trist.,  3,  1,  72  —  Plut.,  Vtt.  Gracch.) 

LiBSTtiRA,  I.  a  city  of  Macedonia,  situate,  accord- 
ing to  Pausanias  (9,  30),  on  the  declivity  of  Olympus, 
and  not  far  from  the  tomb  of  Orpheus.  An  oracle  de- 
clared, that  when  the  sun  beheld  the  bones  of  the  poet, 
the  city  should  be  destroyed  by  a  boar  (i'»ffd  ovof). 
The  inhabitants  of  Libethra  ridiculed  the  prophecy  as  a 
thing  impossible  ;  but  the  column  of  Orpheus's  monu- 
ment having  been  accidentally  broken,  a  gap  was  made 
by  which  light  broke  in  upon  the  tomb,  when  the  same 
night  the  torrent  named  Sus,  being  prodigiously  swol- 
len, rushed  down  with  violence  from  Mount  Olympus 
open  Libethra,  overthrowing  the  walls  and  all  the  pub- 
lic and  private  edifices,  and  every  living  creature  in  its 
furious  course.  Whether  Libethra  recovered  from  the 
devastation  occasioned  by  this  inundation  is  not  stated 
in  any  writer,  but  its  name  occurs  in  Livy  as  a  town 
in  the  vicinity  of  Dium  before  the  battle  of  Pydna  (44, 
IV    Strabo  also  alludes  to  J->b»thra  when  speaking  of 


Mount  Helicon,  and  remarks,  that  several  places  around 
that  mountain  attested  the  former  existence  of  tba 
Thracisns  of  Pieria  in  the  Boeotian  districts.  (Strab., 
409. — Id.,  471.)  From  these  passages  it  would  seen 
that  the  name  of  Libethrius  was  given  to  the  summit 
of  Olympus  which  stood  above  the  town.  Hence  the 
muses  were  surnamed  Libcthridcs  as  well  as  Pieridea. 
(Virg.t  Eclog.,  7,  21. — Cramer's  Aw.  Greece,  vol. 
1,  p.  210.) — II.  A  fountain  of  Thessaly,  on  Mount 
Homole,  in  the  district  of  Magnesia,  at  the  ncithcm 
extremity.    (Plin.,  4,  9. — Mela,  2,  3.) 

LibethrToes,  a  name  given  to  the  Muses.  (Con- 
sult remarks  under  Libethra,  I  ,  towards  the  end  of 
the  article.    Vid.  also  Libethrius.) 

Libethrius,  I.  a  mountain  of  Bosotia,  forty  stadia 
to  the  south  of  Ooronca,  and  forming  one  of  the  sum- 
mits of  Helicon.    It  was  dedicated  to  the  Muses,  and 
the  nymphs  called  Libethrides.    (Pautan.,  9,  34.- 
Strabo,  409.) — II.  A  fountain  on  Mount  Libethrius. 

LibitIna,  a  goddess  at  Rome  presiding  over  funer- 
als. In  her  temple  were  sold  all  things  requisite  for 
them.  By  an  institution  ascribed  to  Scrvius  Tulliua, 
a  piece  of  money  was  paid  her  for  every  one  who  died, 
and  the  name  of  the  deceased  entered  in  a  book  called 
Libitina  ratio.  (Dion.  Hal.,  4,  15. — Sueton.,  Vtt. 
Ner  ,  39.)  The  object  of  this  custom  was  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  deaths  annually.  Libitina  and  Venus 
were  regarded  as  one  and  the  same  deity,  because, 
says  Plutarch,  the  same  goddess  superintends  birtk 
and  death.  It  would  be  more  correct,  however,  to 
say  that  we  have  here  a  union  of  the  power  which 
creates  with  that  which  destroys.  (Plut.,  Quatt. 
Rom.,  23.) 

Libon,  an  architect  of  Elis,  who  built  the  temple  <A 
Olympian  Jove,  in  the  sacred  grove  Allis,  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  spoil  takeu  from  the  Pisseans  and  some 
other  people  (rausan.,  5,  10,  2.)  This  temple  wa 
built  in  the  Doric  style ;  and  it  must  have  been  erect 
ed  about  Olymp.  84  (B.C.  444-440),  since  in  Olymp 
85,  4,  Phidias  commenced  his  statue  of  the  Olympian 
Jupiter,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  maintained  that  the 
temple  was  built  long  before  the  statue  was  underta- 
ken.   (Sillig,  Did.  Art.,  s.  v  ) 

LtBOPHCENicEs,  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  Byza- 
cium,  in  Africa  Propria.  Their  name  indicates  that 
they  were  a  mixture  of  Libyans  and  Phoenicians. 
The  Libophoeniccs  are  a  proof  of  the  policy  pursued  by 
the  Phosnician  and  Carthaginian  settlers,  in  admitting 
the  natives  to  a  participation  in  some  of  tho  rights  of 
citizenship.  Carthage  itself  was  in  this  sense  a  Li- 
bophcenician  city  Polybius  often  speaks  of  the  Li- 
bophosnices.  Diodorus  Siculus,  however,  gives  a 
more  particular  account  of  them,  as  well  as  the  infor- 
mation that  the  cities  on  the  coast  were  alone  strictly 
included  in  this  denomination.  (Diod.  Sie  ,  20,  55.) 
Pliny  limits  the  appellation  to  the  cities  on  the 
of  Byzacium  (5,  4).  It  ought  to  be  extended, " 
er,  to  other  parts  also  of  the  African  coast. 

LidubnIa,  a  province  of  Tllyricum,  along  the  Adri- 
atic, over  against  Italy,  having  Dal  mafia  on  the  south, 
and  Istria  on  the  north.  Zara,  anciently  I  ad  era,  and 
afterward  Diodora,  was  once  its  capital.  The  ruins 
of  Burnum,  the  Liburnia  of  Strabo,  are  to  be  seen  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  Titius  or  Kerka,  in  the  desert  of 
Bukoviza.  The  Liburnians  were  an  Illyrian  tribe, 
and  their  country  now  answers  to  part  of  Croatia. 
They  appear  to  have  been  a  maritime  people  from  the 
earliest  limes ;  and  the  Greeks,  who  colonized  Corcyta, 
are  said,  on  their  arrival  in  that  island,  to  have  found  it 
in  their  possession.  (Strabo,  270.)  Scylax  seems 
to  distinguish  the  Libumi  from  the  Illyrians,  restrict- 
ing probably  the  latter  appellation  to  that  part  of  the 
nation  which  was  situate  more  to  the  south,  and  was 
better  known  to  the  Greeks.  The  same  writer  alludes 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Libumi  as  not  excluding  fe- 
males ;  a  fact  which  appears  to  have  reference  to  the 
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L»  story  of  Teuta,  sod  might  serve  to  prove  that  this 
geographical  compilation  ia  not  ao  ancient  aa  many 
bare  aupposcd  (Seylax,  p.  7.)  Strabo  aaaeru.  that 
the  Liburni  extended  along  the  coast  for  upward  of 
1500  stadia.  (Strab.,  315  )  According  to  Pliny  (3, 
13),  they  once  occupied  a  considerable  extent  of  terri- 
tory on  the  coast  of  Picenum,  and  he  speaks  of  Tru- 
entum  as  the  only  remaining  establishment  of  theirs,  in 
his  day,  in  this  quarter  of  Italy.  It  is  chiefly  on  this 
information  of  Pliny  that  Freret  has  grounded  bis  sys- 
tem of  the  lllynan  colonies  in  Italy.  He  conceives 
that  these  Liburni,  as  well  as  all  the  others,  came 
by  land.  But  it  would  be  more  natural  to  suppose 
that  tho  Libumi,  as  a  maritime  people,  had  crossed 
ovrr  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Dalmaiia.  (Mim.  de 
FAcad.  des  Inscr.,  etc.,  vol.  18,  p.  75.  —  Cramer's 
Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  285  )  The  galleys  of  the  Li- 
burnians  were  remarkable  for  their  light  construction 
and  swiftnesa,  and  it  was  to  ships  of  this  kind  that 
Augustus  was  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  bis  vie 
tory  over  Antony  at  Actium.  (Dto  Cast.,  29,  32.) 
Hence,  after  that  lime,  the  name  of  naves  Ltfmrna 
was  given  to  all  quick-sailing  vessels,  and  few  ships 
were  built  but  of  that  construction.  (Veget.,  4,  33.) 
The  Liburnians  were  a  sloul,  able-bodied  race,  and 
were  much  employed  at  Home  as  porters,  and  sedan 
or  litter-carriers  Hence  Martial,  in  describing  the 
pleasures  of  a  country-life  (1,  50),  exclaims.  "  proad 
korridus  Liburnus."  '  Compare  Juvenal,  3,  240. — 
Boettiger,  Salina,  oder  Morgenscenen,  dec,  Sc.  8,  p. 
193. 

Libvrnidss.  islands  off  the  coast  of  Liburnia,  said 
to  amount  to  the  number  of  forty.  The  name  origi- 
tated  with  the  Greek  geographers.    (Strab  ,  315.) 

Liburnus,  a  chain  of  mouulaina  near  Apulia,  cross- 
ed  by  Hannibal  in  his  march  from  Samnium  and  the 
Peligni  into  Apulia.  It  ia  atated  that,  before  he  ar- 
rived in  the  latter  province,  he  crossed  this  chain ; 
which  probably  answers  to  the  branch  of  the  Apen- 
nines (.ordering  on  the  valley  of  the  Tifernua  to  the 
north,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Monte  della  Scrra. 
(Potyb.,  3,  101 .— Romanclli,  vol  3,  p.  20.— Cramer's 
Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2.  p.  270.) 

Lint  a,  I.  a  daughter  of  Epaphus  and  Cassiopeia, 
who  became  mother  of  Agenorand  Belus  by  Neptune. 
(Apollod.,  2.  I  ;  3,  ]  —P***an  ,  1,  44.)— II.  The 
name  given  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  to  what 
was  otherwise  called  Africa.  In  a  more  restrict- 
ed sense,  the  name  has  been  applied  to  that  part  of 
Africa  which  contained  the  two  countries  of  Cvrenai- 
<*a  and  Marmarica,  together  with  a  very  extensive 
region  in  the  interior,  of  which  little,  if  anything,  was 
known,  and  which  was  generally  styled  Libya  Interior. 
(Vid.  Africa.) 

Libycum  Mark,  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
which  lies  along  the  coast  ol  Libya,  extending  eaat- 
ward  aa  far  as  the  island  of  Crete.  (Mela,  1,  4.— 
Strab.,  247.) 

Liryssa,  a  small  village  of  Bithynia,  west  of  Nico- 
medta,  and  near  the  shores  of  the  Sinus  Astacenus. 
It  is  rendered  memorable  for  containing  the  tomb  of 
Hannibal,  whence,  no  doubt,  its  name.  (Plut.,  Vit. 
Flanyn. — Ammian.  MarceU.,  22,  9.— Entrap.,  4,  II. 
— Pttn.,  5,  32.)  It  is  thought  to  answer  to  the  mod- 
ern Gebisse  or  Dsckebize.  If,  however,  Pococke  be 
correct  (vol.  3,  I.  2,  c.  18)  in  making  Gebisse  24  Eng- 
lish miles  from  Pontichium  or  Pantik,  we  ought  rather 
to  decide  in  favour  of  the  Diacibc  or  Diacitnza  of  the 
middle  ages  (Sotom.,  Hist.  Eccles.,  6,  14),  which  lies 
on  the  same  coast,  nearer  Pontichium.  (Mannert, 
Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt  8,  p.  535,  stqa.) 

Licatrs,  a  people  of  Vindehcia,  on  tho  eastern 
bank  of  the  Licus,  in  the  modern  Oberdonaukrcis,  to 
the  northeast  of  Fussen.  (Plin.,  3,  20. — Hischoff 
und  Miller,  Worterb.  der  Geogr.,  p.  698.) 

L:chadks.  smalt  islands  near  Cameutn,  a  promon- 
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tory  of  Eubcea,  called  so  from  Lie  has    ( Vid  L-cbsa. 
They  were  three  in  number,  Caresa,  Phocana,  ini 
Soarphis.    Tbev  are  thought  to  answer  to  the  modem 
Pmtkonsi.    (Ond,  Met.,  9,  165,  217.) 

Lichas,  the  ill-fated  bearer  of  the  poisoned  tonic  hoot 
Dei'amra  to  Hercules.  In  the  paroxysm  of  fury  oc- 
casioned by  the  venom  of  the  hydra,  the  hero  caught 
Lichaa  by  the  fool  and  hurled  bim  into  the  sea  fros 
the  summit  of  CEta.  (Ond,  Met.,  9,  165,  217  — 
Compare  Milton,  P.  L-,  2,  545  )  He  was  changed 
by  the  compassion  of  the  gods  into  one  of  a  group  of 
small  islardx,  which  hence  derived  their  name.  (Yui 
Lichades.) 

LicikIa  Lax.    (Consult  remarks  under  the  arucls 
Liciniua  I.) 

Licikia,  I.  daughter  of  P.  Licinios  Crassus,  too 
wife  of  Caius  Gracchus.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Graech.)—l. 
The  wife  of  Maecenas.  She  was  sister  to  Proculeioi. 
and  bore  also  the  name  of  Terentia.  She  is  thought 
to  be  alluded  to  by  Horace  (Od..  it,  12,  13)  under  tut 
name  of  Licymnia.  (Bcnlley,  ad  Horat.,  1.  c. — Con 
pare  remarks  under  the  article  Maecenas.) 

LicinIus,  I.  C.  Licinios  Slolo.  of  a  distinguished 
plebeian  family  at  Rome,  was  made  tribune  of  the 
commons,  together  with  his  friend  L.  Seitius  Latera- 
nus,  in  the  year  375  B.C.    These  tribunes  brought 
forward  three  "  rogations,"  Jut  is  to  say,  bills  or  pro- 
jects of  laws,  for  the  comitia  or  assembly  of  the  tribes 
to  decide  upon  :  1.  That  in  future  no  more  uuhtarv 
tribune*  should  be  appointed,  but  two  annual  consuls, 
as  formerly,  and  that  one  of  the  two  should  always  ht 
a  plebeian.    Tho  occasional  appointment  of  military 
tribunes,  part  of  whom  might  be  chosen  from  the  ple- 
beians, was  a  device  of  the  senate  to  prevent  the  ple- 
beians from  obtaining  acceaa  to  the  consulship. — 3.  To 
deduct  from  the  capital  of  all  existing  debts,  from  «H 
citizen  to  another,  tho  sums  which  had  been  paid  by 
the  debtor  as  interest,  and  the  remaining  principal  to 
be  discharged  in  three  yeara  by  three  equal  payments. 
This  seems,  according  to  our  modem  notions  of  money- 
transactions,  a  very  summary,  and  not  verv  honest, 
way  of  settling  standing  engagements;  but  if  we  carry 
ourselves  back  to  that  remote  period  of  Roman  society, 
and  take  into  consideration  the  enormous  rate  of  inter- 
est demanded,  tho  necessities  of  the  poorer  citizens, 
who  were  called  from  iheir  homes  and  fields  lo  fight 
the  battles  of  their  country,  and  had  uo  means  of  sup- 
porting their  families  during  the  interval  except  th< 
ruinous  one  of  borrowing  money  from  the  wealthy,  who 
were  mostly  patricians,  and  also  the  fearful  power  which 
(he  law  gave  to  the  creditor  over  the  debtor,  and  tho 
atrocious  manner  in  which  that  power  was  used,  or 
abused,  in  many  instances,  such  aa  those  reported  by 
Livy  (2,  23 ;  6,  14  ;  3.  28),  we  shall  judge  more  dis- 
passionately of  the  proposition  of  Licinius — 3.  The 
third  rogauon  ha*  been  a  subject  of  rn  leb  perplexity 
to  modem  inquirers.    Its  object,  as  briefly  expressed 
by  Livy,  was,  that  no  one  should  possess  (possidtret) 
more  than  500  jugera  (about  333  acres)  of  land  ;  and 
until  lately  it  has  been  literally  understood,  by  most 
readers  of  Roman  history,  as  fixing  a  maximum  to  pri- 
vate property.    But  Beaufort,  and  more  lately  Heyne, 
Niebuhr,  and  Savigny,  have  shown,  that  the  limitation 
referred  to  the  holding  of  land  belonging  to  the  agtt 
publicus,  or  public  domain  of  the  slate.   It  appears 
that  most  of  the  large  estates  possessed  by  the  patri- 
cians must  have  been  portions  of  this  public  domain, 
which  consisted  of  lands  conquered  at  various  timet 
from  the  surrounding  nationa.   This  land  the  patricians 
had  occupied,  cultivated,  and  held  as  tenants  at  will, 
ihey  and  their  descendants  paying  to  the  slate  a  tenia 
of  all  grain,  a  fifth  on  the  produce  of  plantations  and 
vineyards,  and  a  certain  tax  per  head  of  cattle  grazing 
on  the  public  pasture.  This  was  tho  kind  of  possession 
which  the  Licinian  rogation  proposed  to  limit  and  reg- 
ulate.   Liciniua  proposed,  that  all  who  Had  more  thai 
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eOO  jugera  should  be  made  to  give  up  tbe  surplus, 
which  was  to  be  distributed  among  those  who  bad  no 
property,  and  that  in  future  every  citizen  was  to  be 
entitled  to  a  share  of  newly-conquered  land,  with  tbe 
same  restriction,  and  subject  to  the  same  duties.  This 
might  be  considered  as  a  bill  for  the  better  distribution 
of  plunder  among  those  engaged  in  a  plundering  expe- 
dition, for  tbe  land  thua  acquired  and  distributed  can- 
not be  compared  to  real  property  as  held  throughout 
Europe  in  our  own  day ;  and  this  reflection  may  perhaps 
serve  to  moderate  somewhat  the  warmth  of  our  sympa- 
thy in  reading  of  the  complaints  of  the  Roman  plebe- 
ians concerning  the  unequal  distribution  of  land,  which 
had  been,  i  n  fact,  taken  by  violence  from  a  third  party, 
tbe  other  nation •  of  Iuly,  who  were  the  real  sufferers. 
— The  patricians,  who  had,  till  then,  tbe  beat  share  of 
the  common  plunder,  opposed  to  tbe  utmost  tbe  pas- 
sage of  these  three  laws.  The  contest  lasted  during  ten 
whole  years,  during  which  the  republic  at  one  time  fell 
into  a  kmd  of  anarchy.    Camillus  also,  at  one  period, 
was  appointed  dictator,  as  a  last  expedient  on  the  part 
of  the  nobility,  and  in  that  capacity  stopped  the  voting 
at  the  Comma  Tribute,  by  threatening  to  summon  the 
people  to  tbe  Campus  Martius,  and  to  enlist  and  march 
them  into  the  field.    At  last,  however,  the  three  roga- 
tions passed  into  law.    Sextius  Lateranus,  the  col- 
league of  Licimus,  the  first  plebeian  consul,  was  cho- 
sen for  the  next  year,  365  B.C.,  together  with  a  pa- 
trician, L».  i£miliua  Mamercinus.    The  senate,  how- 
ever, refused  to  confirm  the  election  of  Sextius,  and 
the  plebeians  were  preparing  for  a  new  secession  and 
other  fearful  threatenings  of  a  civil  war,  when  Camil- 
his  interposed,  and  an  arrangement  was  made,  that, 
while  the  patneiana  conceded  the  consulship  to  the 
plebeians,  the  Utter  should  leave  to  the  patricians  the 
prKior»b:p,  which  was  then  for  the  first  time  separated 
frota  the  consulship.    Thus  was  peace  restored.  Li- 
cuius,  the  great  mover  of  this  change  in  the  Roman 
constitution,  was  raised  to  the  consulship  363  B.C., 
hut  nothing  remarkable  is  recorded  of  him  while  in 
that  office.    In  the  year  356  B.C.,  under  the  consul- 
thip  of  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  and  C.  Manlius  Imperiosus, 
we  find  Licinius  charged  and  convicted  before  the 
praetor  of  a  breach  of  his  own  agrarian  law,  and  fined 
10,000  asses.  It  seems  that  he  possessed  1000  jugera, 
sne  half  of  which  he  held  in  the  name  of  his  son.  whom 
be  had  emancipated  for  the  purpose.    After  this  we 
hear  no  more  of  C.  Licinius  Slolo.    (Eneycl.  Us. 
Knowl '.,  vol.  13,  p.  464,  seq. — Lis.,  lib.  6  et  7.—NU- 
ImAr,  Horn.  Gesck.,  vol.  3,  p.  \,scqq.—Val.  Max.,  8.  6. 
— Sarigny,  Das  Recht  des  Besittes,  p.  175.)— II.  Mu- 
raena.    (  V id.  Murcna.) — III.  Varro  Muraua,  a  broth- 
er of  Proculeius,  who  conspired  sgainst  Augustus  with 
Fannius  Caspio,  and  suffered  for  his  crime.  Horace 
addressed  to  him  his  I Oth  ode,  book  2.— IV.  C.  Fla- 
vius  Valerius  a  Roman  emperor.    A  sketch  of  his 
history  will  be  found  incorporated  with  that  of  Con- 
st amine.    (Vjd.  Constantinus.) 

LicInus,  a  Roman  barber,  made  a  senator  by  Julius 
Cesar  merely  because  he  bitterly  hated  Pompey. 
Compare  the  language  of  the  scholiast  (ad  Herat.,  Ep. 
ad  Pis  ,  301) .  "  Quod  odisset  Pompnum,  a  Cctsare 
senator  foetus  dicitur." 

LioarIus,  Q.,  was  at  first  a  lieutenant  of  C.  Con- 
stdius.  proconsul  of  Africa,  and  afterward  aucceeded 
him  in  that  province.  He  sided  with  tbe  republican 
party  against  Caesar,  and  was  condemned  to  exile. 
His  brothers  at  Rome  solicited  his  recall,  but  their  ap- 
plication was  opposed  by  Tubero,  who  openly  accused 
jLiganua  before  the  dictator.  Cicero  appeared  as  tbe 
advocate  for  Ligarius,  and  his  speech  on  the  occasion 
has  come  down  to  us.  This  oration  was  pronounced 
after  Caesar,  having  vanquished  Pompey  in  Tbessaly, 
and  destroyed  the  remains  of  the  republican  party  in 
Africa,  assumed  the  supreme  administration  of  affairs 
at  Home.    Merciful  as  the  conquer©'  appeared,  he 
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was  undersold  to  be  much  exasperated  aganst  those 
who,  after  the  rout  at  Pharsalia,  had  renewed  the  war 
in  Africa.  Ligarius,  when  on  the  point  of  obtaining 
his  pardon,  waa  formally  accused  by  his  old  enemy 
Tubero  of  having  borne  arms  in  that  contest.  The 
dictator  himself  presided  at  the  trial  of  this  cause, 
much  prejudiced  against  Ligarius,  as  was  known  from 
his  having  previously  declared  that  his  resolution  was 
fixed,  and  was  not  to  be  altered  by  the  charms  of  elo- 
quence. Cicero,  however,  overcame  his  preposses- 
sions, and  extorted  from  him  a  pardon.  The  counte- 
nance of  Cesar,  it  is  said,  changed  as  Cicero  proceed- 
ed in  bis  speech ;  but  when  he  touched  on  the  battle 
of  Pbarsalta,  and  described  Tubero  aa  seeking  his  life 
amid  the  ranks  of  the  army,  he  was  so  agitated  ihat 
hia  body  trembled,  and  tbe  papers  which  he  held  drop- 
ped from  his  hand.  Tbe  oration  of  Tubero  against 
Ligarius  was  extant  in  Quintilian's  lime,  and  probably 
explained  the  circumstances  which  induced  a  man  who 
had  fooght  so  keenly  against  Casar  at  Pbaraalia  to 
undertake  the  prosecution  of  Ligarius.  (Pint.,  Vit 
Ck. — Dunlop's  Roman  Lit.,  vol.  2,  p.  317,  Land,  ed.) 

Liobr  or  Liobris,  now  tho  Loire,  tbe  largest  river 
of  Gaul ;  it  rises  in  Mons  Cebenna  or  Cevcnnts,  and 
for  the  first  half  of  its  course  runs  directly  north,  then 
turns  to  the  west,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  between 
the  territories  of  the  Pictones  snd  Namnetes  (Cos., 
B.  G.,  3, 9.— Id.  ibid.,  7, 5.— Ausan.,  Moscll.,  v.  461. 
—Lutan,  1,  439.) 

Liouaxs,  the  inhabitants  of  Liguria.  ( Vid.  Liguria.) 

LiocrIa,  a  country  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  lying  along 
tbe  shores  of  the  Sinus  Ligusliciis  or  Gulf  of  Genoa, 
having  the  Varus  on  the  west,  and  tho  Macra  on  the 
southeast,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Alps.  Thr 
Ligures,  termed  Aiyvper  and  AtyvoTivot  by  the  Greeks 
(Strabo,  203  — Polyb.,  2,  IB),  appear  to  have  been  a 
numerous  and  powerful  people,  extending,  in  the  daya 
of  iheir  greatest  Strength,  along  the  shores  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhodanu*  to  the  river 
Arnus,  reaching  also  into  the  interior  of  Gaul  and  the 
valleys  of  the  Maritime  Alps.  According  to  somu  ac- 
counts, they  had  penetrated  to  the  west  as  far  as  tbe 
borders  of  Spain.  (Tkucyd.,  6,  2. — Scyi,  Pcnpl.,  p. 
4.)  Of  the  origin  of  this  people  we  have  no  positive 
information ;  but  there  ia  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  they  were  Celts,  though  Strabo  (128)  distinguishes 
them  from  the  Gauls.  The  story  which  is  told  by 
Plutarch  of  the  Ligurians  in  tho  army  of  Manus,  ac- 
knowledging the  Ambrones  aa  belonging  to  the  same 
stock  with  themselves  ;  the  affinity  of  the  term  Ligur 
to  the  Celtic  Lly-gour  or  Lly-gor,  together  with  other 
words,  evidently  belonging  to  the  same  root,  which 
Cluverius  has  collected  (Ital.  Ant.,  vol.  1,  p.  50),  may 
be  considered  as  plausible  grounds  at  least  for  the  sup- 
port of  such  an  opinion.  Though  the  period  of  their 
rettlemrnt  in  'taly  ennot  te  determined,  we  nay 
safely  affirm  that  it  was  very  remote,  since  the  Tyr- 
rheni,  themselves  a  very  ancient  people,  on  their  arri- 
val in  Iuly,  found  them  occupying  a  portion  of  whet 
was  afterward  called  Etruria,  and,  after  a  long  strug- 
gle, succeeded  in  expelling  them.  (Lycopkr.,  v.  K)54.) 
The  Greeks,  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  real  sit- 
uation of  Liguria,  made  that  country  the  scene  of  some 
of  their  earliest  and  moat  poetical  fictions.  Tbe  pas- 
sage of  Hercules  (JEsck.,  Prom.,  Sol.  ap.  Strab.,  183) 
and  tbe  story  of  Cycnuo  were  identified  with  it.  (  Virg., 
£n.,  10,  185.)  And  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  fa- 
ble of  Phaethon's  sisters  shedding  tcsrs  of  amber,  a 
substance  which  the  Greeks  called  Lingurium  (Strabo, 
202),  bad  its  origin  in  the  country  which  produced  that 
substance,  and  gave  it  its  name.  (Milltn,  Voyage  en 
Italic,  vol.  2,  p  336.)  Herodotus  was  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Ligurians  (6,  9),  and  mentions  them  as 
forming  part  of  the  mercenary  forces  of  Carthage,  in 
ita  wars  against  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  (7,  165).  The 
conquest  of  Liguris  by  the  Romans  was  not  effected 
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t  J  long  after  the  second  Punic  war.  The  Ligurians 
bad  joined  Hannibal  with  a  considerable  force  soon 
after  his  arrival  (Polyb.,  3,  60),  a  circumstance  of  it- 
self sufficient  to  provoke  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the 
conquerors  ;  but  there  was  another  reason  which  ren- 
dered the  subjugation  of  Ligurta  extremely  desirable. 
It  afforded  the  easiest  communication  with  Gaul  and 
Spain  over  the  Maritime  Alps,  an  object  in  itself  of 
thfl  greatest  importance.  The  Ligurians  long  and  ob- 
stinately resisted  their  invaders,  when  the  rest  of  Italy 
bad  been  subjugated  for  many  years.  The  Romans 
could  only  obtain  a  free  passage  along  their  shore  of 
twelve  stadia  from  the  coast  (Strabo,  190);  nor  waa 
it  till  the  Ligurians,  after  a  war  of  eighty  years'  dura- 
tion, had  been  driven  from  every  hold  in  their  mount- 
sins,  and  while  tribes  had  even  been  carried  out  of  the 
country,  thai  they  could  be  said  to  be  finally  conquered. 
(lav.,  40,  38  —  Id.,  41,  IS.) — Tho  Ligurun  character 
docs  not  appear  to  have  be*»n  held  in  much  esteem  by 
antiquity ;  while  it  allows  them  ad  the  hardihood  and 
courage  usual  with  mountaineers  (Cic  ,  Agr  ,  S,  35. — 
Virg  ,  Georg .,  2,  168),  qualities  which  were  even 
shared  in  an  uncommon  degree  by  the  weaker  sex 
(Diod.  Sic.,  5,  39),  it  tates  them  too  plainly  with 
craft  and  deceit  to  be  misunderstood.  (Virg.,  JEn., 
II,  700  —  Servius,  adloe  —  Claudian,  Idyl.,  12.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Polybius  (2,  18),  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Ligurians  in  Italy  seem  to  have  been  the 
Maritime  Alps  to  the  northwest,  to  the  south  the  river 
Amua  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Augustus  this  latter  bound- 
ary was  removed  northward  to  the  river  Macra.  (Plin., 
3,  6.)  To  tho  north  and  northeast,  the  Ligurians  ran- 
ged along  the  Alps  as  far  as  the  river  Orgus  (Orra), 
which  separated  tho  Taurini,  the  last  of  their  nation  on 
that  side,  from  the  Cisalpine  Gauls :  south  of  the  Po 
they  bordered  on  the  Anamanni  and  Boil,  also  belong- 
ing to  this  last-mentioned  people.  (Cramer's  Ancient 
Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  19,  seqq.) 

LtovsTlcus  Sinus,  a  gulf  forming  the  upper  part  of 
the  Mare  Tyrrhcnum.  It  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Genoa. 
[Ftor.,  3,  6.)  It  is  also  called  Ligusticum  Mare. 
(Colum  ,  8,  2  —  PHn.,  3,  6,  20  ) 

Liovss.  a  people  of  Asia,  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(7,  72).  The  historian  informs  us,  that  the  Ligyes, 
the  Matieni,  the  Mariandyni,  and  the  Cappadocians 
had  ihe  same  kind  of  arms,  and  that  the  Ligyes,  Ma- 
riandyni. and  Cappadocians,  as  forming  port  of  the 
trmy  of  Xerxes,  were  under  the  same  commander. 
Larchcr  infers  from  all  this,  that  the  nations  here 
mentioned  were  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  that  the 
Ligyes  were  to  tho  east  of  the  Mariandyni  and  Cappa- 
docians, and  to  the  northeast  of  the  Matieni.  The 
Ligyes  were  reduced  in  point  of  numbers  in  the  time 
of  Herodotus,  but  bad  been  at  an  earlier  period  a  pow- 
erful tribe ;  and  we  are  even  informed  by  Eustathius 
(ad  Dionys.  Perieg.,  76),  that,  according  to  Lyco- 
phron.  a  portion  of  the  Ligyes  had  once  inhabited  a 
part  of  Colchis,  and  that  Cytra  was  a  Ligyan  city. 
(Larchcr,  Hist.  £  Herod.,  vol.  8,  p.  301,  seqq..  Table 
Geogr.)  On  the  subject  of  the  Ligyes  generally,  as  a 
very  early  people,  consult  the  remarks  of  Bernhardy 
(ai  Dion.  Perieg.,  1.  «. — Geogr.  Gr.  Mm.,  vol.  1,  p. 
643) 

LitTriKOM,  I.  a  city  of  Sicily  on  the  western  coast, 
south  of  Drepanum,  and  near  a  famous  cape  called 
also  Lilybeum,  now  Ctpe  Boeo.  (Diod.  Sic  ,  IS,  54  ) 
It  was  the  principal  fortress  of  the  Carthaginians  in 
Sicily,  and  was  founded  by  them  about  the  106th 
Olympiad  (Dioi.  Sic  ,  22,  14),  ss  a  stronghold  in  this 
quarter  against  Dionvsius  of  Syracuse.  It  received 
as  a  part  of  its  population  the  remaining  inhabitants 
of  Motya,  which  place  had  been  taken  by  Dionysius. 
The  strength  of  its  fortifications  was  evinced  in  the 
war  with  Pyrrhus  All  the  other  Carthaginian  cities 
in  Sicily  had  yielded  to  his  arms;  Lilyhamm  alone 
saade  a  successful  resistance,  and,  after  throe  months 
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of  close  investment,  he  was  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege.  (Diod.,  I.  c.)  In  the  course  of  the  firx  Panic 
war,  Carthage  felt  more  than  once  that  iLe  pres- 
ervation of  her  power  in  Sicily  depended  upon  Lily- 
Iwum,  since  she  could  always  send  with  the  giaatent 
ea«e  to  this  quarter  the  necessary  supplies  by  sea,  and 
could  always  find  in  it  an  easy  entrance  into  tbe  very 
heart  of  the  island.  If  the  Romans,  too,  became  lus- 
ters of  Lilybsjom,  tbey  would  have,  what  they  wanv^ 
throughout  the  whole  war,  a  safe  harbour  on  the  west 
em  and  southern  coasts  of  the  island,  whence  thty 
eould  easily  threaten  Carthage  herself.  (Pelyb,  1, 
41.)  The  moment,  therefore,  tbe  Carthaginians  per- 
ceived that  the  Romans  were  about  to  attack  &s 
place,  they  made  every  possible  exertion  to  render  it 
secure.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  was  increased 
by  accessions  from  Sclinus,  and  a  strong  body  of 
troops  was  added  to  tbe  garrison.  (Potyb.,  I,  4t, 
seqq. )  1*he  resistance  made  by  the  place  was  effectual, 
and  the  Romans  only  obtained  possession  of  Lilybvum 
by  the  conditions  of  the  peace  which  brought  the 
whole  of  Sicily  under  their  power.  From  this  time 
the  Romans  watched  with  the  greatest  csre  so  impor- 
tant a  city,  repelled  sll  tbe  subsequent  attacks  of  ibe 
Carthaginians,  who  made  the  greatest  exertions  to  re 
possess  themselves  of  the  place,  and  used  it  as  the  har- 
bour whence  their  fleets  sailed  for  the  reduction  of 
Carthage  In  a  later  sge,  Cicero  calls  it  d  splendidisst 
ma  eivttas"  (in  Verr.,  6).  The  modern  town  of  Mar 
sala  occupies  the  southern  half  of  th«  ancient  city 
(Maimert,  Geogr  ,  vol.  9,  pt.  3,  p.  3*6.  seqq.}-U 
The  western  one  of  tho  three  famous  capes  of  Sicily, 
now  Cape  Boeo.  The  earlier  Greeks  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  thia  headland,  as  they  rarely  navigated 
along  this  part  of  thi  Sicilian  coast ;  neither  did  thtj 
make  any  settlements  near  it.  The  name  first  oe 
curs  in  the  false  Orpheus  (Argon.,  v.  1248).  In  I 
later  age  it  was  mentioned  by  every  geographer,  not 
so  much  from  anything  remarkable  in  its  appearance, 
as  from  its  forming  the  westernmost  extremity  of  Sicily. 
It  is  not  a  mountain-promontory,  but  a  low,  flat  pom! 
of  land,  rendered  dangeroua  to  vessels  by  its  sand- 
banks and  concealed  rocks.  Lilybcum  was  the  near- 
est point  to  Carthage,  and  the  ancient  writers  tnfonn 
us,  that  vessels  could  be  seen  from  it  sailing  out 
the  harbour  of  that  citv.  (Strabo,  267  —  Plin.,  7,  21 
—Mlian,  Var.  Hist.,1 1,13.)  The  distance.  30  geo- 
graphical miles,  shows  the  story  to  be  false.  Poljbiut 
gives  tbe  cape  a  northwest  direction :  this  is  true, 
however,  only  as  regsrds  the  harbour  of  Lilybswua. 
The  capo  itself  stretches  directly  to  the  west.  (Man- 
ner!, Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  7,  p.  375,  seqq.) 

LivdNtrai,  a  town  of  Gallia  Aquitanica.  in  the  tern 
lory  of  the  Pictones.  It  was  subsequently  called  Pic- 
tavi,  and  is  now  Poitiers.    (Cats  ,  B.  G  ,  6,  26.) 

Lindqm,  a  town  of  Britain,  the  capital  of  the  Cori- 
tani,  and  on  the  main  road  from  Ixmdinium  to  Ebon 
cum.  (Cellar.,  Geogr.  Ant ,  vol.  2,  p.  341  )  It  « 
now  Lincoln.  Mannert  supposes  it  to  have  been  s 
Roman  colony,  and  deduces  the  modem  name  from 
Lindi  Colonia.  (Geography  vol.  2,  pt.  2.  p.  149.) 
Bede  writea  tho  name  LindvcoUina.  (Hist.  EeeJes., 
2,  16.) 

LiNntrs,  a  city  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  near  the 
middle  of  the  eastern  coast.  It  was  the  old  capital  of 
the  island  before  Rhodes  was  built,  and  is  srd  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Hcliadcs.  Others  made  Tkpol- 
emua  its  first  settler  (Strabo,  654),  snd  others,  again, 
assigned  its  foundation  to  Danaos.  (Strab.,  I.  c. — IHoi. 
Sic,  5,  58.)  Lindus  is  one  of  the  three  cities  alluded 
to  by  Homer  (II.,  2,  668).  Notice  of  it  also  occurs 
in  the  Parian  Chronicle.  It  contained  a  very  ancieai 
and  famous  temple  of  Minerva,  hence  called  the  Ln> 
dian,  built,  according  to  a  tradition,  by  the  Dsnatdes 
(Strab  ,  /.  e.)  The  statue  of  the  goddess  was  a  shape 
less  stone.    (Callm.,  ap.  Euseb.,  Pr*p.  Bw..  a  *\ 
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PimJi/'s  Seventh  Olympic  Ode,  in  honour  of  Diagoraa 
tbe  Rbodian,  was  consecrated  in  thia  temple,  being  in- 
tenbed  in  letters  of  gold.    (Sckol.  ad  Pind.,  01.,  7, 
oat)  Here  also  was  a  temple  of  Hercules,  the  wor- 
ship connected  with  which  consisted,  according  to 
LacUalius  (I,  iij,  in  reviling*  and  execration  C'mal- 
eiiuia  tt  tisecratwne  eelcbrantur,  eaque  pro  vtolaiu 
Ukat,  n  quaudo  truer  soLtmrut  ritus  tel  imprudcnti 
aiiCKi  auimt  lonum  verbum").    Tbia  temple  con- 
tained a  painting  of  the  god  by  Parrhasiua.  (Athenx- 
us,  12,  p.  643.)   Thero  were  several  other  pictures  by 
the  same  celebrated  master  at  Liodua,  inscribed  with 
his  name.  (Athen.,  15,  p.  687.)    This  place  waa  also 
famous  br  having  produced  Cleobulua,  one  of  the  Sev- 
en Sag23  of  Greece  ;  and  also  Chares  (or  Cares)  and 
Laches,  the  artists  who  designed  and  completed  the 
Colossus.  A  mistake,  highly  characteristic  of  his  i, 
norance  m  classical  matters,  waa  committed  by  V< 
•■aire,  respecting  thia  famous  atatue :  it  ia  mentioned 
ttj  Men  telle,  in  a  note  to  the  article  Lindus,  Encyclo- 
petit?  Mctksdtqut.    Voltaire,  having  read  Indian  for 
Undtts,  relates  that  the  Colossus  waa  cast  by  an  In- 
dia*!— Liodua  was  the  port  resorted  to  by  the  fleets 
of  .Egypt  and  Tyre  before  the  founding  of  Rhodes. — 
4  small  town,  with  a  citadel,  retaining  the  name  of 
Undo,  iiill  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  Sa- 
tin says  (Letter*  on  Greece,  p.  96,  Eng.  transl.)  that 
the  nuns  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  are  still  visible  on 
an  eminence  near  the  sea.    The  ruins  at  Lindo  are 
•aid  to  be  very  numerous.    (Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  3, 
p.  281,  Lund.  ed. — Tavernier,  Voyage,  vol.  1,  c.  74.) 
Lm«d*K»,  I.  a  people  of  Gaul,  whoso  territoriea 
Vogesua,   Vosgcs,  and,  consequently,  the 


i  of  the  rivers  Mosa  or  Meuse  and  Matrona  or 
Marne.  Their  chief  city  waa  Andomadunum,  after- 
ward  Lingoncs,  now  Langres,  and  their  territory  cor- 
responded to  the  modern  department  de  la  Haute- 
Marne.  (Cos.,  B.  G.,  1,  26.)— II.  A  Gallic  tribe  in 
Gallia  Ciealpina,  occupying  the  extreme  northeastern 
jotlioa  of  Gallia  Cispadana.  They  were  a  branch  of 
die  Transalpine  Lingones.  Polybius  is  the  only  au- 
thor who  baa  pointed  out  the  district  occupied  by  thia 
people  u  Italy  (2,  17).  Appian  characterizes  the 
Lingones  generally  as  the  fiercest  and  wildest  of  the 
Owl*.   (Bell.  Gall.,  fragm.) 

Uhu»,  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Chalcis,  a  son  of 
Apollo  and  Terpsichore  ;  according  to  others,  the  off- 
•pnag  of  Araphimarus  and  Urania  ;  and  according  to 
others,  again,  of  Mercury  and  Urania.    (Suid.,  s.  v.  At- 
**»C- — His.,  fragm.  ap.  Eustath.,  p.  1 163. — Conon.,  c. 
19. — Heyne,  ad  ApoUod.,  1,  3,  1.)   Apollodorus  makes 
him  a  brother  of  Orpheus  (1,  3,  2 ;  2,  4,  9).    He  was 
fabled  to  have  been  the  instructer  of  Hercules  in  music, 
and  to  have  been  killed  by  the  latter  in  a  fit  of  passion, 
being  struck  on  the  head  with  a  lyre.    His  tragical 
death  was  the  subject  of  a  solemn  festival  at  Thebes. 
(Consult  Hauptmann,  Prolus.  de  Una,  Gera,  1760, 
sod  the  notes  of  Burette  on  Plutarch's  Dialogue  on 
Music,  Mem.  de  C  Acad,  des  Inscriptions,  dec.,  vol. 
40.  p.  195.)    Stobaus  baa  preserved  tweh.^  pretend- 
ed verse*  of  this  poet:  they  have  reference  to  the  fa- 
mous proposition  of  the  Eleatic  school,  adopted  subse- 
quently by  the  New-Platonista  and  New-Pythagore- 
aas:  'Ex  vavroe  &l  ru  iruvra,  not  U  ndvruv  iruv  tori 
— "  The  \ckole  has  been  engendered  by  the  whole." 
These  verses,  however,  were  fabricated  in  a  later  age. 
fi>  the  Discourses  of  Stobxus  (Eclog.,  1,  11)  there 
are  two  other  verses  on  the  divine  power.  According 
to  Archbishop  Usher,  Linus  flourished  about  1280 
B.C..  and  he  ia  mentioned  by  Eusehius  among  the 
■x>et*  who  wrote  before  the  time  of  Moses.  Diodorus 
Siculus  tens  ua,  from  Dionysiua  of  Mytilene,  the  his- 
torian, who  waa  contemporary  with  Cicero,  that  Linus 
was  the  first  among  the  Greeks  that  invented  verse 
and  music,  as  Cadmus  first  taught  them  the  use  of 
w  (3.  My.    The  same  writer  likewise  attributes 
5  B 


to  him  an  account  of  the  exploits  of  the  first  1-accmia, 
and  a  treatise  upon  the  Greek  mythology,  written  c 
Pelaogian  characters,  which  were  also  those  used  by  . 
Orpheus,  and  by  Pronapides,  the  preceptor  of  Homer 
Diodorus  says  likewise,  that  be  added  the  string  he  ha 
noa  to  the  Mercurian  lyre,  and  assigns  to  hnr  ne  inven 
tion  of  rhythm  and  melody,  which  Suidas,  who  regards 
him  as  the  most  ancient  of  poets,  confirms.  He  ia 
said  by  many  ancient  writers  to  have  bad  several  dis- 
ciples of  great  renown,  among  whom  were  Hercules, 
Thamyris,  md  Orpheus. — Thus  much  for  the  ordinary 
learning  connected  with  the  name  of  Linus.  Tbo 
following  remarks,  however,  will  be  found,  we  think, 
to  contain  a  far  more  correct  view  of  the  subject. 
Among  the  plaintive  songs  of  tbe  early  Greek  hus- 
bandmen ia  to  be  numbered  the  one  called  Linus, 
mentioned  by  Homer  (//.,  18,  569),  the  melancholy 
character  of  which  is  shown  by  its  fuller  names,  AJAi- 
voc  and  OiroXtvoc  (literally,  "Alas,  Linus!"  and 
"  Death  of  Linus'1).  It  was  frequently  sung  in  Greece, 
according  to  Homer,  at  the  grape-picking.  According 
to  a  fragment  of  Hesiod  (ap.  Eustath.,  p.  1163 — 
fragm.  1,  ed.  Gaisf.),  all  singers  and  players  on  the 
cithara  lament  at  feasts  and  dancea  Linus,  the  beloved 
son  of  Urania,  and  call  on  Linus  at  the  beginning  and 
tbe  end,  which  probably  means  that  the  song  of  lam- 
entation began  and  ended  with  the  exclamation  Al 
hive.  Linus  waa  originally  the  subject  of  the  song, 
tho  person  whose  fate  was  bewailed  in  it ;  and  there 
were  many  districts  in  Greece  (for  example,  Thebes, 
Chalcis,  and  Argos)  in  which  tombs  of  Linns  were 
shown.  This  Linus  evidently  belongs  to  a  class  of 
deities  or  demigods,  of  which  many  instances  occur  in 
the  religions  of  Greece  and  Aaia  Minor ;  boys  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty,  and  in  the  flower  of  youth,  who 
are  supposed  to  have  been  drowned,  or  devoured  by 
raging  dogs,  or  destroyed  by  wild  beasts,  and  whose 
death  is  lamented  in  the  harvest  or  other  periods  of 
the  hot  season.  It  is  obvioua  that  these  cannot  have 
been  the  real  persons  whose  death  excited  so  central 
a  sympathy,  although  the  fables  which  were  ofirred  in 
explanation  of  these  customs  often  speak  of  youths  of 
royal  blood,  who  were  carried  off  in  the  prime  of  their 
life.  The  real  object  of  lamentation  was  the  lender 
beauty  of  apring  destroyed  by  the  summer  beat,  and 
other  phenomena  of  the  same  kind,  which  the  imagi- 
nation of  these  early  times  invested  with  a  personal 
form,  and  represented  as  gods,  or  beings  of  a  divine 
nature.  According  to  the  very  remarkable  and  explicit 
tradition  of  the  Argives,  Linus  waa  a  youth,  who,  hav- 
ing sprung  from  a  divine  origin,  grew  up  with  tbe 
shepherds  among  the  lambs,  and  waa  torn  in  pieces  by 
wild  dogs  ;  whence  arose  the  festival  of  the  lambs,  at 
which  many  dogs  were  slain.  Doubtless  this  festival 
was  celebrated  during  the  greatest  heat,  at  the  time 
of  the  constellation  Sirius,  the  emblem  of  which, 
among  the  Greeks,  was,  from  the  earliest  times,  a  ra- 
ging dog.  It  waa  a  natural  confusion  of  the  tradition, 
that  Linus  should  afterward  become  a  minstrel,  one 
of  tbe  earliest  bards  of  Greece,  who  begins  a  contest 
with  Apollo  himself,  and  overcomes  Hercules  in  play- 
ing on  the  cithara;  even,  however,  in  this  character 
Linua  meets  bis  death,  and  we  must  probably  assume 
that  bis  fate  was  mentioned  in  the  ancient  song.  In 
Homer  tho  Linus  is  represented  as  sung  by  a  boy, 
who  plays  at  the  same  time  on  the  harp,  an  accom- 
paniment usually  mentioned  with  this  song;  the  yoi.ng 
men  and  women  who  bear  the  grapes  from  the  vine- 
yard follow  him,  moving  onward  with  a  measured 
step,  and  uttering  a  shrill  cry,  in  which  probably  the 
chief  stress  was  laid  on  the  exclamation  al  Xive.  That 
this  shrill  cry  (called  by  Homer  hyuoc)  was  not  ne- 
cessarily a  joyful  strain,  will  be  admitted  by  any  one 
who  has  heard  the  Ivyudc  of  the  Swias  peassnts,  with 
its  sad  and  plaintive  notes  resounding  from  hill  to.  hilt 
(Mikller,  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  17.  «<w.) 
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i.iPARA.  the  largest  and  most  important  island  in 
tbo  group  of  the  JEoiia  Insula,  or  Ltpan  Island*. 
Its,  original  name  was  Mcl.gunis  (Hekiyovuic. — Oa/- 
im  .  H.  m  Ihan,  49),  and  it  waa  uninhabited  uUil 
Liparus,  sot  of  King  Auson.  bavins  been  driven  out 


intervened  before  Pbi?k  cf  Macedcn,  hav'ng  surprura 
tbe  Acroiisaus,  its  citadel,  compelled  the  town  lo  sur- 
render.  An  interesting  account  of  this  expedition  u 
to  be  found  in  the  Fragments  of  Polybius  (8.  15). 
We  are  not  informed  by  what  means  the  illynaiw  re- 


by  his  brethren,  came  hiiber  with  a  body  of  followers,  covered  possession  of  Lissus,  bat  Livy  speaks  of  it 
colonized  the  island,  and  founded  a  city.  Both  tbe  as  belonging  to  Geotiua  (44,  30)  Cassai,  »Ko  ha* 
island  and  city  then  took  the  name  of  Lipara.  Ue  |  frequent  occasion  to  mention  this  city  during  the  prog 
colomxcd  also  some  other  islands  of  the  group.  {Sir*-  j  resa  of  the  civil  war  carried  on  by  him  in  lllyna.  w- 
ko,  275. — Dtod.  Sic.,  5,  7.)  The  original  inhabitants,  forms  us,  that  be  had  previously  stationed  there  i 
therefore,  according  to  this  tradition,  were  nativea  of  considerable  body  of  Roman  citisens,  who  readily  ds 
Italy.  The  Greek*,  however,  contributed  their  part  livered  up  the  town  on  the  appearance  of  his  force* 
also  lo  the  ancient  legend,  and  made  ^Eolua  come  to  \(B.  Civ ,  3,  39. )  The  situation  of  the  ancient  Im 
this  same  quarter  with  a  body  of  companions,  and  re- 


vive in  marriage  Cyane,  the  daughter  of  Liparus 
i£olus  now  assumed  the  government,  and  established 
his  aged  lather- in-law  once  more  on  tbe  soil  of  Italy, 
in  the  territory  of  Surrcntum,  where  the  latter  contin- 
ued to  reign  until  his  death.— Leaving  mythic,  we 
now  come  to  real,  history.  In  the  60th  Olympiad 
(B.C.  677-574),  a  colony  of  Cnidians,  along  with 
many  Khodiana  and  Carians,  settled  in  Lipara.  They 
had  previously  established  themselves  on  the  western 
coast  of  Sicily,  but  had  been  driven  out  by  the  Elyman 
and  Phmniciana.  From  this  period  Lipara  was  re- 
garded as  a  Doric  colony  (Seymn ,  Co.,  261.)  The 
inhabitants  began  to  bo  powerful  at  sea,  having  been 
compelled  to  defend  their  commerce  against  the  Tyr- 
rhenian pirates,  whom  they  worsted  in  several  encoun-  I  (Strabo.  243  — Lre  ,  32,  29.)    This  river  can  be  m 


sus  can  hardly  be  identified  with  the  modem  A'tmo 
which  is  more  inland,  and  may  rather  answe-  to  Acre 
Ussus    (Cramer's  Ane.  Greet*,  vol  1,  p.  43.; 

Li st a,  the  old  capital  of  the  Aborigine*,  in  5b» 
country  afterward  settled  by  the  Sa  bines.  It  was  14 
stadia  from  Tiora,  that  is.  three  miles  lower  down  a 
the  valley  of  the  Salto.  The  town  was  surprised  by 
the  Sa  bines  in  an  expedition  by  nigbt,  and  tbe  lobab 
itanta  were  driven  out.    (Dion.  Hal,  1,  14.) 

Litkrnum,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Campania,  west  of 
Alalia,  and  north  of  Cum*.  Its  situation  has  beet, 
disputed  ;  but  antiquaries  seem  now  agreed  in  hunp 
the  aite  of  the  town  st  a  place  called  Torre  it  Pairta. 
The  difficulty  arose  chiefly  from  the  mention  of  a  nv 
er  of  the  same  name  by  soma  of  the  ancient 


tcrs.  Eventually,  however,  they  followed  the  bad  ex- 
ample set  them  by  their  maritime  neighbours,  and  be- 
came pirates  themselves.  (Lis.,  5,  28.)  When  the 
Carthaginians  were  striving  for  the  possession  of  Si- 
cily, they  perceived  the  importance  of  Lipara  as  a 
navi*  station,  and  accordingly  made  it  their  own 
During  the  first  Punic  war  .il  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans. — Tbe  Lipari  isles  obtain  their  modern 
name  from  the  ancient  I«ipara.  They  were  anciently 
called  S&oha  Insula,  from  having  been  fabled  to  be 
ruled  over  by  vEolua,  god  of  the  winds ;  and  they 
ajcre  also  styled  Vulcama  Insula,  from  their  volcsnic 
latum,  on  which  waa  based  the  fable  of  Vulcan's  hav- 
ing forges  in  Strongvle,  one  of  the  group,  besides  his 
smithy  in  .Etna.  Tbe  ancients  knew  them  to  be  vol- 
canic, but  did  not  narrowly  examine  them;  tins  has 
been  reserved  for  modern  philosophers.  The  Lipari 
isles  are  commonly  reckoned  seven  in  number,  and 
Lipari  is  the  largest  of  these,  being  19f  Italian  miles 
in  circuit.  This  island  is  peculiarly  valuable  to  the 
naturalist,  from  the  number  and  beauty  of  its  volcanic 


other  than  that  which  rises  in  the  Apennines  sbovs 
Nols,  and,  flowing  at  no  great  distance  from  Acem. 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  sea  near  Ltternvo, 
This  stream  ia  apt  to  stagnate  near  its  entrance  »«r 
the  sea.  and  to  form  marshes  anciently  known  as  at 
Palus  Litems,  now  La  go  di  Patria.  Liternum  a** 
came  a  Roman  colony  in  the  same  year  with  Yuttm- 
nom.  (Lte.,  34,  46.)  H  was  recoloniaed  bv  Angus 
tns,  and  ranked  among  the  prefectures.  (Front  ,  it 
Col—Fcstus.)  That  Scipio  Africanus  retired  here 
in  disgust  at  the  injustice  of  his  countrymen,  seems  i 
fact  too  well  atteated  to  be  called  into  question  ;  be 
whether  he  really  closed  his  existence  bare,  as  far  a» 
we  can  collect  from  Liry'a  account,  may  be  decme* 
uncertain :  his  tomb  and  statue  were  to  be  seen  bo*l 
at  Liternum,  and  in  the  family  vault  of  the  Scipmr 
which  was  discovered  some  years  ago  oatside  th< 
Porta  Capena.  (Im.,  38,  61.)  Slrabo  (248)  certain- 
ly seems  to  imply  that  he  spent  the  remainder  of  bw 
life  at  Liternum,  and  also  makes  mention  of  his  tome 
there.     Accqrding  to  Vslerius  Meximus  (5,  3,  t\ 


products.    According  to  Diodorus,  all  the  .Eolian  isles  Scipio  himself  hid  caused  to  be  engraved  on  it  tin* 
were  subject  to  gTeat  irruptions  of  fire,  and  their  craters 
visible  in  his  time.    (Vid.  Strongvle — P/tw.,  3, 


9 — Mela,  2,  7. — Jornand.,  de  Regn.  Suet.,  p.  29. — 
Manner t,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p.  469.  seqq  ) 

Lis  s,  now  GarigHano,  a  river  of  Camptnia,  which 
it  separated  from  Latium,  alter  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  latter  had  been  removed  from  the  Circsen  prom- 
ontory. ( Fid.  I«alium.)  It  falls  into  the  sea  neat 
Minturnr.  According  to  Slrabo,  its  more  ancient 
name  was  KXavie :  according  to  Pliny,  Glania.  ( Slra- 
bo, 2:13. — Pliny,  3,  5.)  Its  source  is  in  the  country 
of  the  Marsi,  west  of  the  Laeos  Fucinus.  This  river 
is  particularly  noticed  by  the  poeta  for  the  sluggishness 
of  its  stream.  (Horat,  Od.,  1,  31.-—  Sil.  Ital.,  4, 
348.)  In  the  vicinity  of  Miniums  the  Pontine  marsh- 
ended,  in  which  Mariua  hid  himself,  and  whence 
was  d razeed  with  a  rope  round  his  neck  to  the 

of  Miniums.  ( Fid.  Marius.) 
Lissus,  a  city  of  Illyria,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dri- 
Vn  According  to  Diodorus  Siculus  (16,  13),  it  was 
colonized  bv  some  Svracusans  in  tbe  time  of  Dionys- 
mi  the  Rider.  It  fell  subsequently,  however,  into 
the  hands  of  the  Illyrians,  who  retained  it  with  the 
Consent  of  tho  Romans,  after  they  had  concluded  a 


inscription, 

INGRATA. 


P ATRIA.  NE.  OSSA. 
MEA.  HABES , 


QY1DEM 


which  woulr1  be  decisive  of  tb*  question.  It  is  nr. 
improbable  that  the  little  hamlet  of  Patria,  whkh  » 
supposed  to  stand  on  the  aite  of  Scipio's  villa,  ia  in- 
debted for  iu  name  to  this  circumstance.  Seneca 
gives  an  interesting  description  of  a  visit  be  made  to' 
the  remaina  of  the  villa,  and  of  the  reflections  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends. 
(Ei ,  86.)  Pliny  asserts  that  there  were  to  be  seen 
in  bis  day,  near  Liternum,  some  olive-trees  and  myr- 
tles said  to  have  been  planted  by  the  illustnoca  exile. 
(Plin.,  16,  44  —  Cramer's  Anc.  Italy.,  vol.  2,  p.  145, 
seqq) 

LivU.  I.  Drusilla  (Livta  Drusilla  Anguata,  of 
Livia  Augusts),  a  celebrated  Roman  female  of  tb* 
Claudian  line,  and  daughter  of  Livius  Drusillns  Ciaa- 
dianus,  was  born  B.C.  69.  She  married  Tibentis  Cba- 
dius  Nero,  end  when  her  husband  was  compelled  tc 
flee  from  Italy  in  conaeqoence  of  the  trouble*  connect 
ed  with  the  civil  war  (vid.  Claudius  II  ),  she  sccorc 
panied  him,  first  to  Sicily,  and  afterward  to  Greecr 


with  Teuta.    (Polyb.,  3,  13.1    Not  many  years  j  In  thia  latter  country  they  were  kindly  received  bv 
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Lacediroonjans,  whom  she  subsequently  recompensed 
for  the  asylum  they  had  afforded  her.    To  rare  per- 
sonal iiiracUODs  Livia  added  the  charms  of  a  cultiva- 
ted intellect ;  and  wben  il  was  again  safe  for  her  hus- 
band and  herself  to  return  to  Home,  she  soon  drew 
upon  her  the  notice  of  Augustus,  who  demanded  her 
from  her  husband.    Tiberius  dared  not  refuse;  and 
Augustus,  having  repudiated  his  own  wife  Scribonia, 
made  Litis  his  spouse.    She  bad  already  borne  two 
sees  to  ber  first  husband,  namely,  Tiberius,  who  was 
afterward  emperor,  and  Drusus  Gcrrnsmcus;  but  what 
rendered  the  atfdir  most  disreputable,  was  the  circum- 
stance of  ber  being  six  months  gone  in  pregnancy  at 
the  time  of  ber  union  with  Augustus.    This  child,  the 
only  or;e  she  had  after  ber  marriage  with  the  emper- 
or, died  almost  at  the  moment  of  its  birth.    Livia  was 
twentv  Tears  of  age  wben  she  wss  thos  called  to  share 
the  empire  of  the  world  ;  and,  availing  herself  skilfully 
of  the  jniJuetice  which  she  soon  acquired  over  the  mind 
of  Augustus,  she  began  to  concert  her  plans  for  secu-  I 
nop  the  furcesston  to  her  own  son  Tiberius.  With 
this  Tiew,  she  was  suspected  of  having  caused  the 
dean  ol  ilie  young  Marcellus,  who  might  have  proved 
an  obstacle  to  her  ambitious  views,  though  it  must 
Ae  con/eased  that  there  ia  no  positive  testimony  which 
would  seem  to  justify  the  suspicion.    She  soon  lost 
her  own  son  Drusus  Germankus;  bu*  she  did  not 
imitate  Octavia,  who  had  actually  wearied  out  Au- 
gustas by  the  excess  of  her  sorrow  :  on  the  contrary, 
she  lent  an  ear  to  the  consolations  of  the  philosopher 
Areos,  and  testified  ber  gratitude  to  Augustus  for  the 
nonours  be  bad  decreed  to  the  memory  of  her  son. 
In  all  this,  do  doubt,  there  was  much  of  dissimulation, 
even  if  we  make  the  fulleat  allowance  for  the  feelings 
of  a  parent.  After  the  premature  death  of  the  two  sons 
of  Julia,  Livia  hastened  to  call  her  own  son  Tiberius 
from  Jus  retirement  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  pre- 
vailed apon  Augustus  to  adopt  him,  along  with  Agnp- 
pa  Posihomua,  the  last  of  the  family  of  the  Cesars. 
Her  next  care  was  to  exclude  this  same  Agrippa  from 
the  succession,  an  object  which  she  easily  effected  by 
means  of  secret  calamine*  ;  and  when  now  the  path 
to  the  inrone  stood  open  for  Tiberius,  she  is  said  by 
tome  to  have  hastened  the  end  of  Augustus  himself, 
by  means  of  poisoned  figs  which  she  had  given  him 
to  cat,  and  which  brought  on  an  attack  of  dysentery. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is  at  least  certain  that 
she  hid  the  entire  control  of  his  last  moments.  Ev- 
erything that  passed  within  the  walls  of  the  dwelling 
where  be  lay  was  concealed  by  ber  with,  the  utmost 
care.   Hasty  messengers  were  sent  after  Tiberius  to 
recall  him  instantly  to  the  deatb-bed  of  the  emperor ; 
sod  with  so  much  secrecy  was  the  whole  affair  shroud- 
ed, that,  although  it  was  given  out  that  Tiberius 
found  hi*  adopted  father  still  alive  (Sueton.,  Vit.  Aug  ., 
»nd  bad  a  long  and  affectionate  interview 
with  him,  yet  Tacitus  informs  us,  that  it  was  never 
dearly  ascertained  whether  these  stories  were  not 
mere  fabrications;  and  whether  Augustus  was  not,  in 
reality,  already  dead  when  Tiberius  arrived  at  Nola. 
By  a  singular  clause  in  his  will,  Augustus  adopted 
Liria  herself,  directing  her  to  take  the  name  of  Julia 
Augusta,  and  made  het  joint  sharer  in  the  inheritance 
vr.th  her  son.    The  litter,  however,  showed  but  little 
gn'itode  to  his  parent,  to  whom  he  was  in  every 
•ease  indebted  for  his  elevation.    When  the  senate 
wished  to  decree  new  honours  to  her,  he  opposed  the 
step  ;  be  never  consulted  ber  about  public  affairs,  a 
thing  wbch  Augustas  was  always  accustomed  to  do  ;  I 
and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  took  care  to  conceal  his 
ingratitude  under  the  most  studied  respect.  At  length, 
however,  an  open  rupture  ensued,  which  continued 
until  the  period  of  her  death.    Livia  died  at  Rome,  at 
(be  age  of  86  years.    Her  funeral  was  celebrated  with- 
oot  any  kind  of  diaplay,  and  her  great-grandson  Ca- 
ligula pronounced  her  funeral  culoginm,  which  was 


almost  the  only  honour  then  rendered  to  her  memory 
Her  will  was  never  executed;  and  it  was  not  until 
Claudius,  whom  abe  bad  never  liked,  aaceuded  the 
throne,  that  divine  honours  were  caused  by  him  to  be 
decreed  unto  ber.  Livia  appears  to  have  been  a  worn* 
an-of  strong  mind,  and  she  is  said  to  have  been  al- 
ways consulted  by  Augustus  on  public  affairs,  and 
often  to  bsve  given  him  the  mist  judicious  advice. 
That  she  was  an  ambitious  woman  ia  most  evident; 
and  poaaibly,  in  the  furtherance  of  her  views,  she  may 
have  been  a  guilty  one.  The  conduct  of  Tib*  riua, 
indeed,  towards  ber,  might  be  explained  in  this  way, 
since,  by  one  of  thoae  strange  contradictions  that  some- 
times present  themselves  even  in  the  character  of  the 
most  vicious,  he  may  have  been  aware  of  all  tier  secret 
arts  for  his  own  advancement,  and,  though  so  largely 
benefited  thereby,  may  have  cherished  a  secret  de- 
testation for  the  very  individusl  to  whom  he  owed  his 
elevstion.  (Sueton.,  Vit  Aug.— Id  .  Vit.  Ttb —Ta- 
cit., Ann.,  5,  1. —  Veil.  Paterc,  2,  75.)— II.  or  Li. 
villa,  daughter  of  Nero  Claudius  Drusus,  by  his  wife 
Antonia  the  Younger,  was  sister  to  Gennanicus,  and 
grand-daughter  of  the  Empress  Livia.  trier  first  hus- 
band was  Catus,  the  son  of  Agrippa  ;  after  his  death, 
when  still  quite  young,  aho  married  Drusus  the  son  of 
Tiberius.  Sejanus  seduced  her  affections  from  the 
latter.  Engaged  in  a  career  of  adultery  with  thai  fla- 
gitious minister,  she  hoped  to  rise  with  her  paramour 
to  the  imperial  dignity,  and  with  this  view  conspired 
against  her  husband.  Her  guilt  being  afterward  fully 
detected,  ahe  was  put  to  death  bv  oidci  of  Tiberius. 
(Sutton.  Vit.  Tib.,  62.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  4.  3,  ct  40.— 
Id.  ib,  6.  2  )— III.  Orcstills,  called  by  Dio  Casstus 
(59,  8)  Cornelia  Orestina.  She  was  on  th*  point  ol 
marrying  C.  Calpnrniua  Piso,  when  Caligula,  etiam- 
oured  of  hor  beauty,  carried  her  off  from  the  very 
midst  of  the  nuptial  ceremonies,  and  in  a  few  dayt 
after  repudiated  her.  She  was  subsequently  coa» 
demned  by  bim  to  eiile.  (Sue ton.,  Vit.  Calig.,  26. 
— Dio  Cast.,  I.  c.) 

Livia  Lkoks,  proposed  by  M.  Livitis  Drusus,  a 
tribune,  A.U.C.  662,  about  transplanting  colonic*  to 
different  parts  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  g  run  ting  corn 
to  |>oor  citizens  at  a  low  price ;  also,  that  the  )udicct 
should  be  chosen  indiscriminately  from  the  senators 
and  equites,  and  that  the  allied  states  of  Italy  should 
be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city.  Drusus  was 
a  man  of  great  eloquence  and  of  the  most  upright  in- 
tentions ;  but,  endeavouring  to  reconcile  tho.e  whose 
interests  were  diametrically  opposite,  he  was  crushed 
in  the  attempt,  being  murdered  by  an  unknown  as- 
sassin in  his  own  house,  upon  his  return  ftora  the  fo- 
rum, amid  a  number  of  clients  and  friends  No  in- 
quiry was  made  about  his  death.  The  states  of  Italy 
considered  this  event  as  the  signal  of  a  revolt,  and  en- 
deavoured lo  extort  by  fo<co  what  they  :ould  rot  ob- 
tain voluntarily.  Above  300,000  men  fell  in  the  con- 
test in  the  space  of  two  years.  At  last  the  Romans, 
although  upon  the  whole  they  had  the  advantage,  were 
obliged  to  grant  the  freedom  of  the  city,  first  to  the 
allies,  and  afterward  to  sll  the  states  of  Italy.  (Veil. 
Paterc,  2,  13,  teqq.—Ftor.,  3,  18.) 

Ltvius,  I.  Andronicus,  a  dramatic  poet  who  floor 

ished  at  Rome  about  240  ycara  before  the  Christiar 

era.    He  was  a  native  of  Magna  Graecia,  and,  wben 

his  country  was  Anally  subdued  by  the  Romans,  was 

made  captive  and  brought  to  Rome  (B.C.  267).  Il 

is  generally  believed  that  he  there  became  the  slave, 

and  afterward  the  freedman,  of  Livius  Salinator,  from 

whom  he  derived  one  of  his  names ;  but  these  facts 

do  not  seem  to  rest  on  any  authority  more  ancient  than 

the  Eusebian  Chronicle.    (Htnon.  in  Euseb.,  Ckron., 

p.  27.—Scaligci.  The:  Temp.,ed.  Amstel.,  1658.) 

The  precise  period  of  his  death  is  uncertain ;  but  iaj 

Cicero's  dialogue  de  Senectute,  Cato  is  introduced 

saving  that  he  had  seen  eld  Livius  while  he  wai  .»i>n 
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self  a  youth  (c.  14).    Now  Cato  wae  bom  B.C.  285, 
and  sine*  the  period  of  youth  among  the  Romans  was 
considered  as  commencing  at  fifteen,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  existence  of  Livios  wis  at  least  pro- 
tracted till  B.C.  220.     It  has  been  frequently  said 
that  he  lived  till  the  year  B.C.  208,  A.U.C.  546,  be- 
ca  lso  Livy  (27,  37)  mentions,  thai  a  hymn  composed 
by  this  ancient  poet  was  publicly  sung  in  that  year,  to 
•vert  the  disasters  threatened  by  an  alarming  prodi- 
gy ;  but  the  historian  docs  not  declare  that  it  was 
written  for  tho  occasion,  or  even  recently  before.  Fes- 
(us,  however,  informs  us  (*  v.  Scribas),  that  the  Ro- 
mans paid  distinguished  honour  to  Livius,  in  conse- 
qnenee  of  the  success  which  attended  .their  arms  in 
the  second  Punic  war,  after  the  public  recitation  of  a 
hymn  which  he  had  composed. — Livius  wroto  both 
tragedies  and  comedies.    The  earliest  play  of  his  was 
represented  B.C.  240,  A.U.C.  514,  about  a  year  after 
the  termination  uf  the  first  Punic  war.    Like  Thes- 
pis,  and  most  other  dramatists  in  the  commencement 
of  the  theatrical  art,  Livins  was  an  actor,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable time  the  so'e  performer  of  his  own  pieces. 
Afterward,  however,  his  voice  failing,  in  consequence 
of  the  audience  insisting  on  a  repetition  of  fsvourite 
passages,  he  introduced  a  boy,  who  relieved  him  by 
declaiming  the  recitative  part  in  concert  with  the  flute, 
while  he  himself  executed  the  corresponJing  gesticu- 
lations in  the  monologues,  and,  in  parts  where  high 
exertion  was  required,  only  employing  his  own  voice 
in  tho  conversational  and  loss  elevated  scenes. — 
Hence,"  observes  Livy  (7,  2),    the  practice  arose 
of  dividing  the  representation  between  two  actors,  and 
of  reciting,  as  it  were,  to  the  gesture  and  action  of  the 
comedian.    Thenceforth  the  custom  so  far  prevailed, 
that  the  ccnodians  never  tillered  anything  except  ihe 
verses  of  the  dialogue."    And  this  system,  apparent- 
ly so  well  calculated  to  destroy  all  theatrical  illusion, 
continued,  under  certain  modifications,  to  subsist  on 
the  Roman  stage  during  the  most  refined  periods  of 
aste  and  literature.    The  popularity  of  Livius  in- 
treasing  from  these  performances,  as  well  as  from  a 

tropitiatory  hymn  he  had  composed,  and  which  had 
een  followed  by  great  publi«*  success,  a  building  was 
assigned  to  him  on  the  A>entine  Hill.  This  edifice 
was  partly  converted  into  a  theatre,  and  was  also  in- 
habited by  a  troop  of  players,  for  whom  Livius  wrote 
his  pieces,  and  frequently  acted  along  with  them. 
(Festus,  t.  t.  Seribas  )  It  has  been  disputed  whether 
the  first  drama  represented  by  Livius  Andronicus  at 
Rome  was  a  tragedy  or  comedy.  (Osann.,  Analeet. 
Cril.,  c.  13.)  However  this  may  be,  it  appears  from 
the  names  which  have  been  preserved  of  his  plays, 
that  he  wrote,  as  we  have  already  said,  both  tragedies 
and  comedies.  These  titles,  which  have  been  col- 
lected by  Pabricius  and  other  writers,  sre  Achilles, 
Adonis,  JEgistkus,  Ajax,  Andromeda,  Antiopa,  Cen- 
tauri,  Equus  Trojanus,  Helena.  Hermione,  ino,  Lyd- 
ius,  Protesilaodamia,  Sere  una,  Tereus,  Tenter,  Vir- 
go. (BM.  Lat ,  vol.  3. 1.  4,  c.  I.)  Such  names  also 
evince,  that  most  of  his  dramas  were  translated  or 
imitated  from  the  works  of  his  countrymen  of  Magna 
Grecia,  or  from  the  great  tragedians  of  Grec-co.  Thus. 
iEschylus  wrote  a  tragedy  on  the  subject  of  .£gis- 
thus  :  there  is  still  a  play  of  Sophocles  extant  by  the 
name  of  Ajar,  and  he  is  known  to  have  written  an 
Andromeda:  Stobwus  mentions  the  Antiopa  of  Eu- 
ripides :  four  Greek  dramatists,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
Anaxandrides,  snd  I'hilatus,  composed  tragedies  on 
the  subject  of  Tereus  ;  and  Epicharmus,  an  well  as 
others,  chose  for  their  comedies  the  story  of  the  Si- 
re nn. — Little,  however  except  the  titles,  remain  to  us 
of  the  dramas  of  Livius.  The  longest  passage  we 
possess,  in  connexion,  is  four  lines  from  the  tragedy 
of  Ino,  forming  part  of  a  hymn  to  Diana,  recited  by 
the  chorus,  and  containing  a  poetical  and  animated 
*ihor'ation  to  a  person  about  to  proceed  to  the  chuse. 
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This  passage  testifies  the  vast  improvement  effect- 
ed by  Livius  on  the  Latin  tongue;  and,  indeed,  the 
polish  of  the  language,  and  metrical  correctness  of 
these  hexameter  lines,  have  sad  to  a  suspicion  that 
they  are  not  the  production  of  a  period  so  ancient  as 
tba  age  of  Livios;  or,  at  least,  that  they  have  bee* 
modernized  by  some  later  hand.    (Jo*.  ScaLger,  Lett 
A  won.  —  Osann.,  Analtct.  Crtt.,  p.  36.)    Some  ver> 
ses  in  the  Carmen  de  Arte  Metrxca  of  Terentianos 
Msurus  are  the  ehief  authority  for  these  hexameters 
being  by  Liviu-i.    As  the  verses  in  the  chorus  of  tho 
Ino  are  the  only  passage  among  tho  fragments  of  Liv- 
ius from  which  a  connected  moaning  can  be  elicited, 
we  must  take  our  opinion  of  bia  poetical  menu  from 
those  who  judged  of  them  while  his  writings  were  yet 
wholly  extant.    Cicero  haa  pronounced  an  unfavoura- 
ble decision,  declaring  that  they  were  scarcely  worthy 
a  second  perusal,    (Brutus,  c.  18.)   They  long,  how- 
ever, continued  popular  in  Rome,  and  were  read  by  the 
youth  in  schools  even  danog  the  Augustan  age  of  po- 
etry.   It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  at  that  period  of  Ro- 
man literature  there  was  a  good  deal  of  what  corre- 
k ponds  with  modern  black-letter  taste,  and  which  led  to 
the  inordinate  admiration  of  the  works  of  Livios,  and 
the  bitter  complaints  of  Horace,  that  they  should  be  ex- 
tolled ss  perfect,  or  held  op  by  old  pedants  to  the  imita 
tion  of  youth,  in  an  age  when  so  much  better  models  ex- 
isted.   (Hot.,  Bpist ,  2, 1.)    But,  although  Livius  may 
have  been  too  much  read  in  the  schools,  and  too  much 
admired  in  an  age  which  could  boast  of  models  so  great- 
ly superior,  he  is  st  least  entitled  to  praise  as  the  first 
inventor  among  the  Romans  of  a  species  of  poetry 
which  was  afterward  carried  by  them  to  ranch  higher 
perfection.     By  translating  the  Odyssey,  too,  into 
Latin  verse,  he  adopted  the  means,  which,  of  all  oth- 
ers, was  most  likely  to  foster  the  infant  literature  of 
his  eonntry,  as  he  inns  presented  it  with  an  image  of 
the  most  pure  snd  perfect  taste,  and,  at  the  samt  time, 
with  those  wild  and  romantic  adventures,  which  are 
best  suited  to  attract  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  a 
half-civilized  nation.    This  happy  influence  could  not 
be  prevented  even  by  the  use  of  the  ragged  Saturn ian 
verses,  which  led  Cicero  to  compare  the  translation  ot 
Livius  to  the  ancient  statues  that  might  be  attributed 
to  Dsdalos.    (Brutus,  c.  18.  —  Dunlop's  Rom  hit., 
vol.  1,  p.  66,  srqq.,  Land  ed.) — II.  M.  Salinator,  ob- 
tained the  consulship  B.C.  219,  and  again  in  207. 
During  bis  first  term  of  office  he  carried  on  a  success- 
ful war  in  Illyricum ;  doring  the  second  he  bad  foe 
his  colleague  Claudius  Nero.    Livius  and  Nero  were 
personal  enemies,  but  the  interests  of  their  cornmo* 
country  reunited  them  for  a  time  in  the  bonds  of 
friendship.    They  marched  together  against  Hssdru- 
bal,  and  gained  the  victory  at  the  Motaurus  in  Umbria. 
Livius  received  the  honours  of  a  triumph  for  this  ex- 
ploit, and  his  colleague  only  an  ovation,  although  the 
former  insisted  that  his  colleagoe  was  entitled  to  the 
same  distinctions  with  himself.    Three  years  after  he 
waa  censor  with  the  same  Nero,  and  caused  an  un- 
popular tax  to  be  levied  on  salt,  whence  he  obtained 
the  soubriquet  of  Salinator  (from  nNm,  "  salt-works"). 
The  old  enmity  between  Livius  and  Noro  broke  out 
afresh  in  their  censorship,  as  Livy  (29,  37)  informa 
us.    (Ln„  27,  84 .  —  Id.,  28,  9,  seqq.  —  U .  29,  5, 
&c  ) — III.  Drosus,  a  tribune.    (Kid.  Livm  Leges.) 
— IV.  Titus,  a  celebrated  historian.    Ho  was  bom 
at  Patavium,  the  modem  Padua,  of  a  consular  fam- 
ily, in  the  year  of  Rome  095,  B.C.  59.    Titos  Liv- 
ius Opttmns  was  the  first  of  the  Livian  family  tU 
came  to  Rome ;  and  from  him  was  descended  Cams 
Livius,  the  fstherof  the  historian.    (Zarabella,  Stcria 
delta  gente  Lhia.)    Livy  seems  to  have  received  his 
early  instruction  in  his  native  city.    But,  though  bat 
education  was  provincial,  he  was  taught  all  the  usef  a  I 
learning  of  his  age  ;  and  it  haa  been  conjectured ,  from 
several  passages  of  his  history,  and  the  general  coloiu 
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M  his  styie,  tl-af  he  baa  acquired  some  superfluous  ac- 
complishments in  a  school  of  declamation.  (Monbod- 
io.  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,  vol.  5,  b.  1,  c. 
1.)  It  would  appear,  that  he  remained  at  Patavium 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  civil  dissensions,  pro- 
scriptions, and  violations  of  property  which  followed 
the  assassination  of  Caesar.  It  has  been  even  main- 
tained by  some  writers,  that  he  commenced  his  great 
work  at  Patavium  ere  he  visited  the  capital.  (Kruse, 
da  Fide  Lniiy  Lip*.,  1811.)  But  through  the  whole 
of  the  first  Decade,  which  is  the  part  they  suppose  he 
had  written  before  coming  to  Rome,  be  speaks  con- 
cerning the  localities  of  the  city,  its  customs,  judicial 
forms,  and  religious  ceremonies,  as  one  who  was  ac- 
tually on  the  spot,  and  bad  ocular  proof  of  all  be  re- 
lates. At  whatever  time  he  came  to  Rome,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  be  commenced  bis  history  between  the  years 
735  and  730  A.U.C.,  or  B.C.  29  and  24 ;  for  in  the  first 
book  (c.  19)  be  mention*,  that,  at  the  period  when  he 
wrote,  the  temple  of  Janus  bad  been  twice  shut  since 
the  reign  of  Numa,  once  after  the  first  Punic  war,  and 
again  in  his  own  time  by  Augustus.  Now  this  tem- 
ple ne*er  had  been  closed  by  Augustus  till  725,  so 
Jut  the  passage  could  not  have  been  written  prior  to 
that  year ;  and  it  could  not  have  been  written  subse- 
quently to  730,  because  in  that  year  Augustus  again 
abut  the  temple,  and  Livy,  of  course,  must  have  then 
•aid  that  it  bad  been  three  times,  and  not  twice,  closed 
the  age  of  Numa.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at 
he  composed  somo  dialogues  on  philosoph- 
ical and  political  questions  (Seneca,  Eptst.,  100), 
which  he  addressed  to  Augustus.  These  dialogues, 
which  are  now  lost,  procured  for  him  the  favour  of  the 
emperor,  who  gave  him  free  access  to  all  those  ar- 
chives and  records  of  the  state  which  might  be  ser- 
viceable in  the  prosecution  of  the  historical  researches 
in  which  he  was  employed.  He  allotted  him  upsrt- 
in  his  own  palace,  and  sometimes  even  conde- 
lo  afford  explanations,  that  facilitated  the 
right  understanding  of  documents  which  were  impor- 
tant to  his  investigations.  Livy  appears,  indeed,  to 
have  been  on  intimate  terms  with  Augustus,  who 
used,  according  to  Tacitus  (Ann.,  4,  34),  to  call  him 
a  "  Pompeisn,"  on  account  of  the  praises  which  be 
bestowed  on  Pompey's  party.  It  appears  that  Livy 
availed  himself  of  the  good  graces  of  the  emperor 
anly  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  historicsl  re- 
searches in  which  he  was  engaged.  We  do  not  hear 
that  be  accepted  any  pecuniary  favours,  or  even  held 
any  public  employment.  It  has  been  conjectured  by 
some  writers,  from  a  passage  in  Suetonius (Vit.  Claud., 
41),  that  he  bad  for  a  short  time  superintended  the  edu- 
cation of  Claudius,  who  afterward  succeeded  to  the 
empire.  ( Gibbon's  Misc.  Works,  vol.  4,  p.  425. )  But, 
though  the  expressions  scarcely  authorize  this  infer- 
ence, they  prove  that,  at  Livy's  suggestion,  Claudius 
undertook  in  his  youth  to  write  a  history  of  Rome 
from  the  death  of  Julius  CiBsar,  and  thus  acquired  the 
habits  of  historical  composition,  which  he  continued 
after  bis  accession;  being  better  qualified,  as  Gibbon 
remarks,  to  record  jjreat  actions  than  to  perform  them. 
—Livy  continued  for  nearly  20  years  to  be  closely  oc- 
cupied in  the  composition  of  his  history.  During  this 
long  period  his  chief  residence  was  at  Rome,  or  in  its 
immediate  vicinity ;  but  he  occasionally  retired  to 
Naples,  that  he  might  there  arrange  with  leisure  and 
tranquility  the  materials  he  had  amassed  in  the  capi- 1 
tal.  (Funecius,  de  Virili  JEtate  Ling.  Lot.,  pars  2, 
c.  4.)  He  also  paid  frequent  visits  to  his  native  city, 
where  he  was  invariably  received  with  distinguished 
honajrs.  Though  Livy's  great  work  was  not  finish* 
ed  till  the  year  745  A.U.C.,  B.C.  9,  he  bad  pro- 
Msly  published  parts  of  it,  from  time  to  time,  by 
hich  means  he  early  acquired  a  high  reputation  with 
his  countrymen,  who  considered  him  as  holding  the 
samr  rank  among  their  historians  that  Virgil  occu- 


pied among  their  poets,  and  Cicero  ajaong  their  ors> 
tors.  His  fame  reached  even  the  remotest  extremi- 
ties of  the  Roman  empire.  An  inhabitant  of  Gudet 
was  so  struck  with  hia  illustrious  character,  that  he 
travelled  all  the  way  from  that  city  to  Rome  on  pur- 
pose to  see  him,  and,  having  gratified  his  curiosity, 
straightway  returned  home.  ( rim.,  Ep.,2, 3.)  Livy 
continued  to  reside  at  Rome  till  the  death  of  Augus- 
tus. On  the  accession  of  Tiberius  he  returned  to  Pa- 
tavium,  where  be  survived  five  years  longer,  and  at 
length  died  at  the  place  of  his  birth,  in  A.U.C.  770, 
A.D  17,  and  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age. — Livy  is 
supposed  to  have  been  twice  married.  By  one  of  hit 
wives  he  left  several  daughters  and  a  son,  to  whom  b« 
addressed  an  epistle  or  short  treatise  on  the  subject  oi 
rhetoric,  in  which,  while  delivering  his  opinion  con- 
cerning the  authors  most  proper  to  be  read  by  youth, 
he  says,  that  they  ought  first  to  study  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero,  and  next  such  writers  as  most  c lonely  re- 
sembled these  excellent  orators.  (Quint.,  Inst.  Or., 
10,  1.)  After  his  death,  statues  were  erected  to  Livy 
at  Rome  ;  for  we  learn  from  Suetonius  that  the  mad 
Caligula  had  nearly  ordered  that  all  his  images,  as 
well  as  those  of  Virgil,  should  be  removed  from  the 
public  libraries.  His  more  rational  subjects,  never- 
theless, regarded  Livy  as  the  only  historian  that  had 
yet  appeared,  whose  dignity  of  sentiment  and  majesty 
of  expression  rendered  him  worthy  to  record  the  story  of 
the  Roman  republic. — The  work  of  Livy  comprehended 
tlie  whole  history  of  Rome,  from  its  foundation  to  the 
death  of  Drusus,  the  brother  of  Tiberius,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  year  B.C.  9.  It  consisted  of  142  books; 
but  of  these,  as  is  well  known,  only  35,  with  some 
fragments  of  others,  are  now  extant.  The  first  ten 
books,  which  are  still  remaining,  and  which  have  been 
termed  the  firat  Decade,  bring  down  the  hiatory  from 
the  arrival  of  ^Eneas  in  Italy  to  B.C.  293,  or  to  wit  hit 
a  few  year  a  of  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
Pynhus.  An  kvUus  of  the  following  ten  books,  ot 
second  Decade,  deprives  us  of  the  interesting  expedi- 
tion of  Pyrrhua,  who  landed  in  Italy  in  order  to  suc- 
cour the  Tarcntines,  the  discomfiture  at  length  sus- 
tained by  that  enterprising  monarch,  the  final  subjuga 
tion  of  Magna  Grscia,  and  the  first  Punic  war.  Th» 
narrative  recommences  at  the  twenty-first  book,  witl 
the  second  Carthaginian  contest,  B.C.  218,  in  whicl 
Hannibal  invaded  Italy,  and  it  continues  with  little  in 
lerruption  till  the  end  of  the  forty-fifth  book,  or  th* 
period  when  the  Romans  resolved  on  the  destruction 
of  Carthage,  and  began  the  third  war  which  they 
waged  against  that  ill-fated  city  ;  thus  comprehending 
in  one  unbroken  narration  the  complete  history  of  the 
great  struggle  in  which  Hannibal  and  Scipio  were  the 
chief  antagonists,  the  campaigns  in  Maccdon  against 
Philip,  those  against  his  successor  Perseus,  and  the 
contest  with  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria.  Still,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  moat  valuable  por- 
tion of  Livy's  history  has  perished.  The  commence- 
ment of  those  dissensions  which  ended  in  the  subver- 
sion of  the  liberties  of  Rome,  and  the  motives  by 
which  the  actors  on  the  great  political  stage  were  in- 
fluenced, would  have  given  scope  for  more  interesting 
reflection  and  more  philosophic  deduction  than  do- 
tails  of  the  wars  with  the  Sabines  and  Samnite?,  or 
even  of  those  with  the  Carthaginians  and  Greeks. 
Stronger  reliance  might  also  have  been  placed  on  this 
portion  of  the  history  than  on  that  by  which  it  was 
preceded.  The  author's  account  of  the  civil  wars  cf 
Mariua  and  Sylla,  of  Pompey  and  C«sar,  may  have 
been  derived  from  those  who  wero  eye-witnesses  of 
these  destructive  contests,  and  he  himself  was  living 
an  impartial  and  intelligent  observer  of  all  the  subse- 
quent events  which  history  recorded.  Both  Lord 
Bolingbroke  and  Gibbon  have  declared  that  they  would 
willingly  givo  up  what  we  now  possess  of  Livy  on  the 
terms  of  recoveries  what  we  have  lost.  (Gibbon* 
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Mut.  Works,  vol.  4,  p.  427.) — In  addition,  then,  to  the 
first  ten  books  of  Livy's  history,  we  have  from  the 
21st  to  the  45th  books,  both  inclusive;  though  from 
the  40th  to  the  45th  they  are  full  of  lacunae.  We 
possess  also  some  fragments,  and  among  them  one  of 
the  9 1st  book,  discovered  in  1772,  in  a  palimpsest 
manuscript  in  the  Vatican  library.  This  last-men- 
tioned fragment  was  first  published  by  Bruns  (Ham- 
burg, 1773),  and  afterward  by  Krcyssig  (Chemnitz, 
1R07).  There  also  exist  brief  epitomes  of  the  lost 
books,  as  well  as  of  those  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
They  have  been  frequently  supposed,  though  without 
sufficient  reason,  to  have  been  compiled  by  Florus. 
We  have,  however,  only  epitomes  of  140  books ;  but 
it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  by  Sigonios  and  Dra- 
kenborch  (ad  Liv  ,  Epit.,  136),  that  the  epitomes  of  the 
136th  and  137th  books  have  been  lost,  and  that  the 
epitome  of  the  136lh  book,  as  it  is  called,  is  in  reality 
the  epitome  of  the  138th. — With  the  aid  of  this  col- 
lection of  epitomes,  and  that  of  other  ancient  writers, 
both  Greek  and  Latin,  Freinshcmius,  a  learned  Ger- 
man scholar  of  the  17th  century,  composed  a  collec- 
tion of  supplements  to  replace  the  books  that  are  lost. 
He  has  imitated  admirably  the  stylo  and  general  man- 
ner of  Livy,  and  has  displayed  great  care  and  accuracy 
in  citing  his  authorities. — Many  hopes  have  been  en- 
tertained, at  various  periods,  of  recovering  the  lost 
books  of  Livy's  work,  but  they  appear  at  last  to  have 
been  put  to  rest.  Erpenius  and  others  slated  once 
that  there  was  a  translation  of  them  in  Arabic,  but 
none  such  has  ever  been  discovered. — Tacitus  (Ann., 
4,  34)  and  Seneca  (Suasor..  7),  among  the  later  Ro- 
man  writers,  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  beauty 
of  Livy's  style,  and  of  the  fidelity  of  his  history ; 
praises  which  have  been  constantly  repeated  by  mod- 
ern writers.  But,  while  most  will  be  ready  to  admit 
that  his  style  is  eloquent,  his  narrative  clear,  and  his 
powers  of  description  great  and  striking,  it  can  scarce- 
ly be  denied  that  he  was  deficient  in  the  first  and 
moat  important  requisites  of  a  faithful  historian,  a  love 
of  truth,  diligence  and  care  in  consulting  authorities, 
ind  a  patient  and  pains-taking  examination  of  con- 
flicting testimonies.  Livy  made  very  little  use  even 
of  such  inscriptions  and  public  documents  as  were 
within  his  reach.  He  appeals,  indeed,  to  the  treaty 
of  Spurius  Cassius  with  the  Latins,  engraven  on  a 
column  of  brass  (2,  33) ;  but  in  the  notable  instance 
of  the  inscription  on  the  Spolia  Opima  of  Cornelius 
Cossus,  preserved  in  the  tempte  of  Jupiter  Feretrius, 
which  was  at  variance  with  the  received  Fasti  (or 
register  of  magistrates)  and  the  common  accounts 
of  historians,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the 
curiosity  to  examine  the  monument  itself,  but  is 
content  with  repeating  the  report  of  Augustus  Caj- 
sar  (4.  20)  This  is  one  of  the  few  passages  in 
whicn  he  descends  to  a  critical  comparison  of  evi- 
dence and  authorities ;  and  it  will  serve  as  a  proof 
how  little  expert  he  was  in  that  art  of  an  historian, 
and  how  little  ha  valued  its  results :  for,  though  in 
his  digression  he  professes  to  believe  in  the  superior 
authority  of  the  inscription,  in  the  main  course  of  his 
narrative  he  follows  the  beaten  track  of  writers  who 
bad  gone  before  him.  He  makes  no  mention  of  other 
monuments  which  we  know  to  have  existed ;  the 
brazen  column  in  the  temple  of  the  Aventine  Diana, 
on  which  was  engraven  the  treaty  of  Servius  Tullius 
with  the  Latins,  with  the  names  of  the  tribes  who 
were  members  of  the  league  (Dion.  Hal..  4,  26) ; 
Ihe  treaty  of  Tarquinius  Supcrbus  with  Gabii,  writ- 
ten on  a  bull's  hide,  and  preserved  in  the  temple  of 
Dius  Fidius  (Dion.  Hal.,  4.  59);  a  treaty  with  the 
8abincs,  in  the  time  of  the  kings  (/for ,  Epist.,  2,  1, 
25) ;  the  treaty  with  Carthage  in  the  first  year  of  the 
republic  (Polyb.,  3,22)  (and  here  his  negligence  is 
without  excuse  ;  for,  even  though  the  document  itself 
might  have  perished  before  bia  time,  Ik  could  have 


found  the  translation  of  it  in  Polybioa,  if  be  had  con- 
sulted him  before  he  began  to  narrate  the  INmjic  wan); 
I  and,  finally,  the  treaty  with  Porsenoa.  which  wai 
known  to  Pliny  (34,  14).    He  does  net,  therefore, 
found  his  narrative  upon  contemporary  modi,  ta 
j  avowedly  draws  his  materials  from  the  works  of  ear- 
lier annalists,  such  as  Fabiua  Pictor,  Calpnrnros  l'as, 
Valerius  Antias,  Licinius  Maeer,  ^Elius  Tubero,  vd 
reposes  upon  their  authority.    As  long  as  his  guides 
agree  in  the  main  points  of  their  story,  he  jolta* 
them  without  fear  or  doubt.    When  they  openlv  cw- 
tradict  each  other,  especially  on  questions  of 
or  dates,  then  he  sometimes  honestly  confess 
difficulty,  and  acknowledges  in  general  terms  the  ua- 
certainty  of  the  history  of  the  first  centimes  of  tor 
city.    But  very  many  discrepances  less  flagrant,  ui 
even  some  as  important  aa  those  which  he  hit  speci- 
fied, he  passes  over  without  notice;  and  yet  we  kno* 
with  certainty  that  thoy  existed,  because'  thejf  appw 
in  the  narrative  of  Dionysiua,  who  drew  from  lat 
same  authorities  as  Livy.    Cut,  though  the  course  of  { 
his  narrative  is  sometimes  checked  by  the  conflict  oi  ' 
external  testimony,  he  >•  never  induced  to  pioie,  or 
doubt,  by  any  internal  difficulty,  any  inconsistency  or 
contradiction,  or  perplexity  in  the  received  story. 
Nothing  less  than  a  miracle  is  too  strange  for  his  ac- 
quiescence.   It  is  evident  that  he  has  bestowed  no  la- 
bour upon  examining  the  probability  of  the  everts 
which  he  relates,  or  investigating  their  eotu»eiion  is  ■ 
causes  and  effects. — There  are  also  sufficient  proofs 
that  he  wrote  hastily  and  even  carelessly.   He  some- 
times mentions  incidentally,  in  a  sobseqaent  put  « 
his  history,  circumstances  which  he  has  otniura  » 
their  proper  place.    Thus  it  is  only  by  bis  rf»a» 
on  the  proposal  for  communicating  the  dignities  ot 
pontiff  and  augur  to  the  plebeians  (10, 6)Uuiweleai 
from  him  that  Uamnes,  Tatienscs,  and  l.oeeres  wen 
names  of  the  ancient  tribes.    He  sometimes  npnu 
(35,  21  and  39),  sometimes  contradicts  himself  (3s\ 
22,  and  34,  44).    Il  is  an  instance  and  proof  of  ton 
his  carelessness  and  his  want  of  familianty  wrth  the 
antiquities  of  his  country,  that,  though  V*  eiprtssly 
informs  us  that  till  a  very  short  time  before  the  cap- 
ture of  the  city,  the  Roman  way  of  fighting  wM  u 
close  phalanx,  with  long  spears,  yet  in  no  d*KtrfV°n 
of  a  battle  does  he  allude  to  euch  tactics,  bat  com- 
monly uses  of  the  older  times  the  terms  which  relate 
to  the  more  modern  structure  of  the  Roman 
We  cannot,  therefore,  feel  assured  that  he  always  res- 
resented  accurately  the  statements  of  the  older 
ists  from  whom  he  takes  his  materials.— Arn  enorv 
however,  which  might  arise  from  these  causes,  w»» 
be  single  and  detached,  could  bear  but  a  verr  saw 
ratio  to  the  bulk  of  tho  history,  and  would  tf*  J ; 
its  general  spirit.    But  the  very  tone  and  nwioef  or 
Livy's  work,  however  great  may  he  his  power?  ol  de- 
scription, however  lucid  his  style  of  narrative.  bo*f- 
ever  much  he  may  dazzle  the  imagination  or  interest 
the  feelings  of  his  readers,  are  a  warning  »gvv* 
plicit  belief.    He  excelled  in  narration  and  m  the  **• 
oquent  expression  of  excited  feelings,  and  he  eton*** 
ly  delighted  in  .the  exercis?  of  his  genius  fart?0* 
ing  the  traditions  of  the  early  ages  of  Rome-  be*^™' 
less  desirous  to  ascertain  the  truth  than  to  *m)  tte 
popular  story  in  the  most  attractive  gars    He  '* 
so  much  an  historian  as  a  poet.     As  the  b»to" 
vanccs  and  the  truth  of  facts  is  better  asceruuw- 
he  is  of  course  compelled  to  record  them  with  great- 
er fidelity  ;  but  still  his  whole  work  is  a  tiroir^* 
celebration  of  tho  heroic  spirit  and  military  tf*J* 
Rome.    Here,  then,  is  a  disturbing  force  winch  t* 
borne  him  away  from  the  strict  line  of  historical  tr.it* 
To  this  desire  of  exalting  the  glory  of  his  country  («* 
no  doubt,  to  a  similar  impulse  actuating  those  Is* 
whom  he  copied)  we  must  ascribe  the  singular  t* 
which  appear  on  the  face  of  the  histon.  *»' 
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m  perpetual  wan  witn  tne  surrounding  states,  the  Ro- 
mans were  never  defeated  in  tho  open  field  (9,  19); 
that  when  they  were  distressed,  it  was  always  by  pes- 
aleaee,  or  famine,  or  sedition  ;  and  that,  at  such  sea- 
ions,  their  enemies  abstained  from  attacking  them ; 
that  the?  gained  victory  after  victory  without  subduing 
their  opponents ;  that  taken  cities  reappear  in  the 
power  of  their  original  possessors  ;  thai  consuls  and 
dictators  triumph  in  succession  over  nations  that  are 
still  able  to  supply  subjects  for  new  triumphs  to  new 
consuls  and  new  dictators  ;  that  slaughters,  which 
most  have  exhausted  any  state  of  ancient  Italy,  dimin- 
ished not  the  number  of  their  perpetually-renovated 
adversaries.   To  this  passion  for  extolling  the  military 
reputation  of  Rome  we  owe  the  comparative  neglect 
of  the  fess  popular  and  less  ostentatious  subjects  of 
domestic  history.    Every  war  and  triumph  of  which 
any  memorial,  true  or  false,  existed,  is  scrupulously 
reentered;  but  the  original  constitution  of  the  state, 
the  division  of  its  citizens,  the  several  rights,  the  con- 
tests between  the  orders,  the  constitution  of  the  gen- 
era/ or  partial  assemblies  of  the  people,  the  powers  of 
the  ou^vtraies ;  the  laws,  the  jurisprudence,  their 
progressive  melioration  ;  these  are  subjects  on  which 
our  information  is  vague,  scanty,  and  ill-connected. 
It  is  evident,  that  to  the  mind  of  Livy  they  possessed 
comparatively  little  interest ;  and  that  on  these  mat- 
ters, to  say  the  least,  ho  did  not  exert  himself  to  cor- 
rect the  errors  or  supply  the  defects  of  the  writers  who 
preceded  him.    He  wa<>  satisfied  if  from  a  popular 
commotion  he  could  extract  the  materials  of  an  elo- 
quent speech.    It  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  on  this 
most  important  portion  of  Roman  history  he  was  re- 
aJiy  jtrr.onnt,  that,  with  all  bis  powers  of  language,  he 
does  not  convey  clear  and  vivid  ideas  to  the  minds  of 
is  readers.    Who  has  risen  from  tho  perusal  of  the 
triv  "woks  of  Livy  with  the  distinct  notion  of  a  client 
or  of  sn  agrarian  law!    {Maiden,  History  of  Rome, 
p.  39,  srqq.}—  Inexperienced,  too,  in  military  affairs, 
oumerons  blunders  have  been  attributed  to  him  in  re- 
lation to  encampments,  circumvallationa,  sieges,  and 
warlike  operations  of  all  kinds.    (Casauhon,  Praf  ad 
Pdyb. — Folard,  Comment. — Niebvkr,  Rom.  Gesch  , 
vol.  2,  p.  499.  514  )    He  did  not,  like  Polybius,  visit 
'he  regions  which  had  been  the  thcatro  of  the  great 
events  which  he  commemorates,  and  hence  arise  many 
mistakes  in  geography,  and  much  confusion  with  re- 
gird  to  the  situation  of  cities  and  the  boundaries  of 
districts     (Lachmann,  de  Fontibus  Hint.  Lie.,  p 
106.)   "  Considered  in  this  point  of  view,"  says  Gib- 
bon, "  Livy  appears  merely  as  a  man  of  letters,  little 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  war,  and  careless  in  point 
of  geography."     (jVfwc.  Works,  vol.  5,  p.  371.)— We 
have  already  spoken  of  the  style  of  Livy.    One  point, 
however,  connected  with  this  part  of  the  subject  re- 
mains to  be  noticed.    That  fastidious  critic  and  envi- 
ous detractor  of  his  literary  contemporaries,  Asinius 
Pollio,  had  said  that  there  was  a  certain  Patavmily  in 
the  stvle  of  Livy  ;  by  which  he  meant  to  convey  an 
idea  that  there  was  something  in  bis  expressions  which 
bespoke  a  citizen  of  Patavium,  and  which  would  not 
have  appeared   in  the  style  of  a  native  of  Home. 
[Quint.,  Inst.  Or.,  8,  1.)    It  is  evident,  from  the  pas- 
sag*  of  Quintili&n  just  referred  to,  where  this  criticism 
of  Pollio's  is  recorded,  that  it  applied  entirely  to  pro- 
vincial word  a  or  phrases,  not  altogether  consonant  to 
the  refined  urbanity  of  Rome,  which  could  not  so 
easily  be  communicated  to  strangers  as  the  freedom  of 
the  city.    The  opinion  of  Bern,  who  supposed  that, 
rn?cause  the  Patetvians  were  all  staunch  republicans, 
the  Palavhuty  of  Livy  must  have  consisted  in  his  po- 
litical partiality  to  the  faction  of  Pompey,  appears  to 
be  entirely  erroneous ;  for  such  principles  would  not 
have  been  blamed  by  Pollio,  who  rather  affected  old 
rrttvblKon  sentiments,  and  extolled  the  Pompeians. 
I  Titru  ,  Annal.       34.)   The  no'ion  v">otcd  by  Bu- 


•seus  (De  Philosophia,  fol.  22),  who  thinks  that  Livy's 
Patavinity  lay  in  his  enmity  to  the  Gauls,  who  were 
tho  natural  foes  of  tho  Patavians,  and  often  ravaged 
their  territories,  is  equally  without  foundation.  Not 
is  tho  conjecture  of  Bartbius  and  I«e  Vaycr,  that  t' 
consisted  in  an  undue  partiality  for  his  native  district, 
much  more  successful.    Morhof,  which  was  no  diffi- 
cult task,  has  refuted  all  these  theories  (De  Palatini- 
tale  Litiana  liber) ;  and,  justly  believing  that  the  Pa- 
tavinity of  which  Livy  was  accused  was  solely  exhibit- 
ed in  style,  he  has  entered  into  an  elaborate  discussioa 
concerning  what  defect  or  blemish  was  implied  in  th« 
word  Patavinity.   Some,  as  he  informs  us,  have  thought, 
with  I^iurcnlius  Pignorius  (Origine  Paduane,  c.  17), 
that  it  appeared  in  a  certain  orthography  peculiar  tc 
the  Patavians,  as  sibe  for  sibi,  quose  for  quasi.  Plot- 
emeus  Flavius  thinks  that  it  lay  in  the  diffuscness  ol 
style  to  which,  this  author  says,  the  Pstavians,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  have  been  addicted  in  all  thcii 
compositions.     (Centuria  Conjectaneorum,  c.  45  ) 
This  is  the  opinion  which  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
adopted  by  Morhof  himself,  and  by  Funccius  ;  and  it 
is  founded  on  Pollio's  having  affected  an  admiration  ol 
that  succinct  and  jejune  mode  of  composition,  which 
was  erroneously  considered  as  approaching  the  Attic 
taste,  and  which  Brutus  and  Calvus  employed  in  ora- 
tory, in  opposition  to  the  more  copious  style  o(  elo- 
quence exercised  by  Cicero  and  Hortcnsuis.  Pollio 
himself  would  probably  have  been  puzzled  to  define 
his  precise  notion  of  Patavinity  :  but  it  is  most  prob- 
able that  it  applied  to  some  peculiarities  of  expression 
which  were  the  remains  of  the  ancient  dialect  of  Italy. 
It  appears,  though  this  is  a  subject  of  controversy,  thai 
there  was  a  refined  and  vulgar  idiom  at  Rome,  sad  the 
difference  would  be  ntili  wider  between  the  nrhan  and 
provincial  tongues.    The  boast  of  the  former  was  to 
be  free  from  everything  rustic  or  foreign,  and  to  pos- 
sess a  certain  undefinable  purity,  simplicity,  and  grace. 
It  was  cither  in  a  want  of  this  charm,  or  in  some  pro- 
vincial expressions,  that  Patavinity  must  have  consist- 
ed, if,  indeed,  its  existence  in  the  work  of  Livy  wu 
not  altogether  imaginary  on  the  part  of  Pollio.  But 
neither  Erasmus,  who  has  repeated  the  censure,  nor 
any  other  writer,  has  pointed  out  an  example  of  Pata- 
vinity.   Few  of  the  great  Latin  authors  were  Romans 
by  birth.    The  only  names  of  which  the  capital  can 
boast  are  those  of  Lucretius,  Cs?sar,  snd  Varro.  Were 
all  the  other  poets,  orators,  and  historians  free  from 
provincial  idioms  ;  and  did  Livy  alone  retain  Patavin- 
ity 1    He  was  older,  indeed,  when  he  first  visited  the 
capital,  than  Horace  or  Ovid,  but  he  was  not  so  fsi 
advanced  in  life  as  Virgil  or  Catullus  when  they  first 
found  their  way  to  Rome  from  Mantua  and  Verona. 
(Duntop's  Roman  Literature,  vol.  3,  p.  469,  seaq.)— 
The  best  editions  of  Livy  are,  that  of  Crevicr,  Paris, 
1735-41,  4to,6  vols.  ;  Drakenborch.  Amst .,  1738-46, 
4to,  7  vols.  ;  Ruddimann,  Edm.,  1751,  12mo,  4  vols. ; 
Ernesti,  Lips.,  1769-1804,  8vo,  4  vols. ;  Stroth,  im- 
proved by  Doering,  Gotha,  1796-1813,  l2mo,  7  vols. ; 
Ruperti,  Gotting ,  1807-1809,  6  vols.  8vo  ;  and  that 
of  Lemaire,  Paris,  1822-1825,  12  vols  8vo. 

Local,  I.  a  people  of  Greece.  The  Greeks  com- 
prehended under  the  nsme  of  Ixicri  three  tribes  of  the 
same  people,  which,  though  distinct  from  each  other  in 
territory  as  well  as  in  nominal  designation,  were  doubt 
less  derived  from  a  common  stock.  These  were  the 
Locri  Ozolae,  the  Epicnemidii,  and  Opuntii.  A  colony 
of  the  last  named  tribe,  who  at  an  early  period  had  set- 
tled on  the  shores  of  Magna  Grccia,  were  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Epizcphyrit.  or  Western  Ixxri.  Ths 
Epicnemidian  and  Opuntian  Locri  alone  appear  to  have 
been  known  to  Homer,  as  he  makes  no  mention  of  ths 
Ozolaa ;  whence  we  might  conclude  that  they  were 
not  so  ancient  as  the  rest  of  the  nation.  The  earliest 
and  most  authentic  accounts  concur  in  ascribing  the 
origin  of  this  people  to  the  Lelegcs.    (Arislot ,  ar 
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Bhab.,  Zil.—Htsiod.,  ap.  eund.—Scyn.,  Ck.,  590.— 
Dieaunch.,  v.  71.)    The  Locri  Oxola  occupied  a  nar- 
row tract  of  country,  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Corinthian  Gulf,  commencing  at  the  ^Etolian  Rhi- 
um,  and  terminating  near  Crissa.    To  the  west  and 
north  they  adjoined  the  ..Etoliana,  and  partly  also,  in 
the  latter  direction,  the  Dorians,  while  to  the  cast  they 
botdered  on  the  district  of  Delphi,  belonging  to  Pho- 
cis.    They  aro  said  to  have  been  a  colony  from  the 
more  celebrated  Locrians  of  the  east  (Strabo,  427. — 
Eustath.,  ad  II.,  2,  531),  and  their  name,  according  to 
fabulous  accounts,  was  derived  from  some  fetid  springs 
(3£w,  olco)  near  the  bill  of  Taphius  or  Taphiassus, 
situated  on  their  coast,  and  beneath  which  it  was  re- 
ported thit  the  centaur  Nessus  had  been  entombed. 
(Strab.,  426—  Plut.,  Quasi.  Grac,  15.  —  My  mi, 
Lesb.,  ap.  Antigon.  Paradox.,  129.)    Other  explana- 
tions of  the  name  are  given  under  the  article  Ozolas. — 
Thucydides  represents  them  as  a  wild,  uncivilized 
race,  and  addicted  from  the  earliest  period  to  theft 
and  rapine  (1,  5).    In  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  ap- 
pear to  have  sided  with  the  Athenians,  as  tho  latter 
held  possession  of  Naupaclus,  their  principal  town 
and  harbour,  probably  from  enmity  to  the  Vidians, 
who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Pcloponncsians. 
(Thucyd.,  3,  95.) — The  Epicnemidian  Locri,  whom 
we  must  next  describe,  occupied  a  small  district  im- 
mediately adjoining  Thermopylae,  and  confined  be- 
tween Mount  Cuemis,  a  branch  of  GEta,  whence  they 
derived  their  name,  and  the  sea  of  Eubcea.  (Strabo, 
416,  425  —  Eustath.,  ad  Dionys.  Pcricg.,  v.  426.) 
Homer  classes  them  with  the  Opuntii,  under  tho  gen- 
eral name  of  Locri.    (11,  2,  535  )   They  derived  their 
*ame  of  Epicnemidii  from  their  situation  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Mount  Cncmis. — The  Opuntian  Locri  follow 
after  the  Epicnemidii :  they  occupied  a  line  of  coast  of 
about  fifteen  miles,  beginning  a  little  south  of  Cno- 
mides,  and  extending  to  the  town  of  Hals,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Bteotia.    Inland  their  territory  reached  to 
the  Phocian  towns  of  Hyampolis  and  Abs.  This  peo- 
ple derived  their  name  from  the  city  of  Opus,  their 
metropolis.    (Slrabo,  425. — Cramer's  Arte.  Greece, 
rol.  2,  p.  104.) — II.  A  people  of  Magna  Graecia,  ori- 
gin illy  a  colony  of  the  Locri  Opuntii  from  Greece, 
fhoy  first  settled  near  the  promontory  of  Zepbyrium, 
at  the  lower  extremity  of  Bruttium,  on  the  Ionian  Sea, 
and  hence  obtained  the  appellation  of  Epizephyrii,  by 
which  they  were  distinguished  from  the  Locri  of 
Greece.    Here  they  buiu  the  city  of  Locri.  They 
removed,  however,  from  this  position  three  or  four 
years  afterward,  and  built  another  city  on  a  height 
named  Mount  Esopis.    Slrabo,  however,  makes  the 
Locri  who  settled  in  Bruttium  to  have  been  a  division 
of  the  Ozolas  from  tho  Crissajan  Gulf,  and  remarks,  that 
Ephorus  was  incorrect  in  ascribing  the  settlement  to 
the  Locri  Opuntii ;  but  it  is  certain  that  this  opinion 
of  Ephorus  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
many  other  writers,  and  therefore  is  generally  preferred 
by  modern  critics.    (Mazzoch.  in  Tab.  Herod,  diatr., 
1,  c.  5. — Ueynt,  Opusc.  Acad.,  vol.  2,  p.  46. — Id.,  ad 
Virg.,  A2n.,  3,  399.)    We  derive  some  curious  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  origin  of  the  Epizephyrian  Locri 
from  Polybius,  who  acquaints  us,  that,  from  his  having 
been  the  means  of  obtaining  for  this  city  a  remission 
of  heavy  contributions  on  more  than  one  occasion,  he 
bad  contracted  a  feeling  of  kindness  and  partiality  to- 
wards its  inhabitants,  which  they,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
paid by  every  mark  of  gratitude  and  attention.  Ilia 
frequent  residence  among  them  enabled  him,  as  he 
states,  to  inquire  minutely  into  their  laws  and  institu- 
tions, so  much  admired  by  antiquity  as  the  work  of 
the  celebrated  lawgiver  Zalcucus ;  and  also  into  the 
early  history,  as  well  as  origin,  of  their  city.    To  the 
latter  point  he  had  paid  the  greater  attention,  from  the 
obloquy  and  calumny  which  Timseus,  the  Sicilian  his- 
torian, had  heaped  upon  Aristotle,  in  his  endeavour  to 


refute  what  he  deemed  his  false  representation  ol  Uail 
event.  The  great  philosopher,  in  his  work  on  the  Ital- 
ian republics,  stated,  that  the  colony  which  founded 
the  Epizephyrian  city  was  formed  principally  by  slaves, 
who,  during  the  absence  of  their  masters,  had  tarried 
off  their  wives.  This  assertion,  which  called  forth  the 
invective  of  Timsus,  was,  however,  supported  by  Po- 
lybius on  the  authority  of  the  Locri  themselves ;  f:om 
whom  he  learned,  that  all  their  nobility  was  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  female  part  of  their  community,  who  hW 
accompanied  their  ancestors  from  Greece,  aud  wen 
descended  from  the  most  illustrious  families  of  than 
metropolis  ;  and  that,  so  far  from  having  derived  then 
polity  and  customs  from  thai  quarter,  as  the  Sicihai 
historian  pretended,  they  had  borrowed  many  of  tk 
rites  and  usages  of  the  Siculi,  who  were  in  possesiioc 
of  the  country  at  the  lime  of  their  arrival,  and  whoa 
they  afterward  expelled.  (Polyb  ,fragm.,  12, 5.)— But 
it  was  to  the  institutions  of  their  great  legislator 45s- 
leucus  that  this  city  was  mainly  indebted  for  its  pros- 
perity and  fame.  His  laws,  which,  according  to  tat 
assertion  of  Demosthenes,  continued  in  full  force  for 
the  space  of  200  years  (Orat.  in  Ttmoer.).  are  said  to 
have  been  a  judicious  selection  from  the  Cretan,  Lace- 
demonian, and  Arcopagitic  codes,  to  which  were,  how- 
ever, added  several  original  enactments  ;  among  these, 
that  is  noticed  as  particularly  deserving  of  commenda- 
tion by  which  every  offence  had  its  peculiar  penalty 
attached  to  it ;  whereas,  in  other  systems  of  egnla 
lion,  punishment  was  awarded  according  to  the  arbi- 
trary decision  of  the  judge.  The  Tburians,  who  after- 
ward adopted  the  code  of  Zaleucus,  injured  its  sia> 
plicity  by  their  additions,  in  which  too  mock  aucu- 
uon  was  paid  to  minute  points  and  matters  of  dttau. 
(Ephor.,  ap.  Strab.,  260.— Compare  Plat.,  it  Leg.,  1, 
p.  638  —  Dxod.  Sic,  12,  20  —  Athen.,  10,  7.  — Cat-. 
de  Leg.,  2,  6.)  The  situation  of  the  ancient  city  e 
Locri  has  not  been  hitherto  determined  with  accuracy, 
though  the  most  judicious  anliqusrians  and  travellers 
agree  in  fixing  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Gcrau.  (B*rr.,L 
3,  9  —  Cluvcr.,  It.  Ant.,  vol.  2,  p.  1301.— RcmaneUi, 
vol.  1,  p.  151.)  This  modern  town  stands  on  a  hill, 
which  is  probably  the  Mons  Esopis  of  Strabo,  and 
where  the  citadel  was  doubtless  placed.  But  the 
name  of  Paghapolu  which  ia  attached  to  some  con- 
siderable ruins  below  Gerace,  naturally  leads  to  the 
supposition  that  this  was  the  site  of  the  Epizephyrian 
Locri.  (Reidcstl,  Voyage  dans  la  Grande  Greet,  p. 
HO.— Swinburne's  Travels,  p.  340.)  D'Anville  re- 
moved it  too  far  to  the  south  when  he  supposed  it  to 
accord  with  the  Molt  a  di  Brurrano.  {Cramer,  I.  cj 
Niebuhr  atates  the  curious  fact,  that  there  is  stiU  re 
maining  at  the  present  day,  in  tho  district  of  ancient 
Locri,  a  population  that  speaks  Greek,  and  he  cites  in 
support  of  this  assertion  the  testimony  of  Count  Zor- 
lo,  an  Italian  noble.  (Roman  History,  vol.  1,  p.  51, 
in  notis.  —  Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  404. 

?£ocusta,  a  notorious  female  poisoner  at  Rome  do- 
ring  the  first  century  of  our  era.  She  poisoned  Clau- 
dius by  order  of  Agrippina,  and  Britannicus  by  order 
of  Nero.  The  Utter  loaded  her  with  presents  after  the 
perpetration  of  the  deed,  and  actually  placed  iearnm 
under  her,  in  order  that  her  art  might  be  perpetuated. 
She  was  put  to  death  by  Galba.  (Tacit,  An*.  IS, 
66  —Id.  ib.,  13,  15.— Sueton ,  Vit.  Ncr.,  33— ./■».. 
Sat.,  1,  71.) 

LocctIub.    Kid.  Aius. 

Loll! a.  Pauluna,  grand-daughter  of  Lollius  Paol 
linus,  who  made  himself  so  infamous  by  his  rapacity 
in  the  provinces.  She  married  C.  Memmius,  a  rant 
of  consular  rank,  but  was  taken  from  him  by  Caligula, 
who  made  her  his  own  wife,  but  soon  after  repudiated 
her.  (Sueton  ,  Vit.  Calig.,  25.— Die  Ce**.,  69,  11.) 
She  afterward,  on  the  death  of  Messalina,  aecired  ts 
a  union  with  Claudius,  but  was  put  to  death  thro^ 
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fte  influence  of  Agr  t  pins,  (S««ow.,  Kit.  Claud.,  36. 
-Tern* ,  i4«*.,  13,  23  ) 

LolUos,  I.  M.  Lollius  Palicanus,  a  Roman  noble- 
mia  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  gave  him  (A.U.C. 
7X8,  EC.  36)  the  government  of  Galatia,  with  the 
oils  of  proprmtor.    He  acquitted  himaelf  eo  well  in 
tint  oriice,  Uiai  the  emperor,  in  order  to  recompense 
his  services,  named  him  consul,  in  733,  with  L.  Aure- 
hus  Lepidus.   Being  sent  in  737  to  engage  the  Ger- 
mans, mho  hid  made  an  irruption  into  Gaol,  he  had 
the  misfortune,  after  some  successes,  to  experience  a 
defeat,  known  in  history  by  the  appellation  of  clades 
Loliiana,  and  in  which  he  lost  the  eagle  of  the  fifth  le- 
gion.   It  appears,  however,  that  he  was  able  to  repair 
the  disaster,  and  regain  the  confidence  of  Augustus, 
for  this  monarch  chose  him,  about  A.u.C.  761,  B.C. 
3,  to  accompany  his  grandson  Caius  Casssr  (afterward 
the  Emperor  Caligula)  into  the  Eest,  as  a  hind  of  di- 
rec  tor  of  bis  youth  ('*  ntluti  moderator  juventet."  Veil. 
Palert.,  2,  108).    In  the  course  of  this  mission,  he 
became  goilty  of  the  greatest  depredations,  and  formed 
secret  plots,  which  were  disclosed  to  Caius  Csssar  by 
the  kingof  the  Paxthians.    Lollius  died  suddenly  a  few 
days  after  this,  leaving  behind  him  immense  riches, 
bat  a  most  odious  memory.     (Pliny,  9,  35,  67.) 
Whether  his  end  was  voluntary  or  otherwise,  Velleius 
Patercolus  (/.  c.)  declares  himself  unable  to  decide. 
Horace  addressed  to  him  one  of  his  odes  (the  ninth  of 
the  fourth  book)  in  the  yesr  of  bis  consulship  with  Lep- 
idus, bat  died  seven  or  eight  years  before  Lollius  had 
disgrace*!  himself  by  his  conduct  in  the  Eeft.  (Com- 
pare SanaJon,  ad  Horat.,  I.  c.) — II.  A  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, to  whom  Horace  addressed  two  of  his  epiatlea 
(the  second  and  eighteenth  of  the  first  book).    He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  M .  Lollius  Palicanus,  and  is  therefore 
styled  by  Horace  Maxtme  (tal.  nam).    Several  mod- 
em schoilarj,  such  es  Torrent  ius,  Baxter,  Dacier,  Glan- 
dorp  {Onomatt.,  p.  647),  and  Moreri  {Diet.  Hut.,  vol. 
4,  p.  192),  make  Horace,  in  the  epistle  juat  referred  to, 
adores*  Lollius  the  father,  not  the  son.    This,  how- 
ever, violates  chronology,  since  it  appears  from  Epist. 
X,  that  the  person  to  whom  it  is  inscribed  was  quite  a 
Toaag  man.    The  other  aide  of  the  question  is  advo- 
e»:ed  by  Noris  (ad  Cenotaph.  Pit.,  3,  14,  p.  366), 
Bayk  (Diet.  Hist  ,  s.  v.),  Masson  (Vit.  Hot.,  p.  265), 
led  among  the  editors  of  Horace  by  Sanadon,  Ges- 
ner,  Donng,  dec.    The  epithet  maxime,  as  employed 
by  Horace,  has  also  given  rise  to  considerable  discus- 
•ion.   Torrentius,  Ebcier,  end  many  other  commenta- 
tors, refer  it  to  the  mental  qualities  of  the  individual ; 
while  Scabger,  Marcilius,  Mcibomius,  Vanderbourg, 
snd  others,  consider  Maximt  a  fsmily  or  proper  name. 
The  authority,  however,  which  baa  been  cited  from 
Groter  (638,  2),  to  substantiate  this  last  opinion,  is 
'till?  opposed  by  chronological  arguments.  (Consult 
OUartus,  ad  Horat.,  I.  c.)    Besides,  the  distinctive 
family  name  of  the  Lollii  was  Palicanus,  or,  a»  »t  is 
written  on  coins,  Palikanus.    (Compare  Burmann, 
"I  Quintil.,  4,  2. — Ernesti,  Clav.  Cie.,  s.  v.  Palika- 
r.>Ls.  —  Val.  Max.,  3,8,  3.  —  EUendt,  ad  Cic.,  Brut., 
p  162.— Raacke,  Lex.  Rei  Num.,  vol.  4,  col.  1815.) 

LonihkIom  (PioL  Aovdivtov. — Less  correctly  Low- 
etvniX  a  city  of  the  Trinobantea,  in  Britain,  now  Lon- 
don.  The  place  appears  to  have  had  a  vory  remote 
anttc,nrty,  and  already  existed  in  the  timo  of  Csjssr, 
tboogh,  in  consequence  of  his  march  being  in  a  differ- 
ent mreeuon,  it  remained  unknown  to  him.  Tacitus 
(Ann.,  14,  33)  speaks  of  it  as  a  place  of  great  com- 
merce, ard,  indeed,  its  favourable  situation  for  trade 
most  have  given  the  place  a  very  early  origin.  Its 
later  name  was  A  ugusta  Trinobantum,  in  honour,  prob- 
eMy,  of  some  Roman  empress.    (Compare  Ammianus 
MarcelliDu*,  27,  8.    "  Lundinium,  tetus  oppidum, 
fuod  Aufvjiam  potleritcu  appellant.")    Beds  styles 
it  Lund  onto,  and  also  Cxnxtas  Lundomia  (3,  4,  7 ;  3, 
3)     Ancient  Ixwidinium  is  generally  thought  to  have 
5  C 


occupied  thai  part  of  the  modem  city  wiich  lies  ea 
the  north  of  the  Thames,  near  the  tower  of  London. 
As,  however,  Ptolemy  assigns  Londinium  to  the  Can 
tii,  many  have  been  led  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  bo> 
rough  of  Southwark,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  or. 
rather,  to  the  part  immediately  west  of  this,  especial!) 
as  here  many  remains  of  antiquity  have  been  found 
It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  the  ancient  cil» 
lay  on  both  sides  of  the  stream,  so  that  Ptolemy  migb 
assign  it  aa  well  to  the  Trinobantes  and  Atrebatii  at 
to  the  Canlii.   (Manncrt,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p.  146.) 

LoNoinaMua,  a  aurname  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  in  Creek 
Maxpoxeip.  Plutarch  states  that  this  appellation  was 
given  him  because  his  right  hand  was  longer  than  his 
left ;  but  Strabo  says  that  be  was  so  called  from  the 
extraordinary  length  of  his  arms,  which,  on  his  stand- 
ing upright,  could  reach  his  knees.  (Strab.,  735.) 
He  makes  him  to  have  been,  in  other  respects,  one  ol 
the  handsomest  of  men  (KaXkiarov  avdpirrruv. —  Vid. 
Artaxerxes  I.) 

Losaitros,  a  celebrated  Greek  critic  and  rhetorical 
writer,  who  flourished  during  the  reigns  of  Flavius 
Claudiua  and  Aurelian.  (Photius,  Cod.  265,  p.  1470.  a 
— Georg.  Syncell.,  Chron.,  p.  384.)  The  place  of 
his  birth  is  uncertain.  Some  make  him  to  have  been 
a  native  of  Palmyra  (Seller.,  Ant.  Palmyr.,  p.  288), 
others  of  Emesa  in  Syria  (Gabr.,  de  Petra. — Holsten., 
Vit.  Porphyr.,  e.  6),  and  others,  again,  as  for  example 
Langbaen,  of  Pamphylia,  confounding  him  with  Dio- 
nysias  of  Phaselie.  The  most  probable  opinion  is 
that  which  regards  him  as  an  Athenian.  (Jons.,  Hist. 
Phil.,  3,  U.— Ruhnken,  Vit.  Long.,  v  3.)  It  ia  of 
Longinus  that  Eunapius  first  made  the  remark  which 
has  been  so  often  repeated  in  similar  cases  ;  be  called 
him  a  living  library  and  a  walking  study.  (Bt6Xio- 
Oj'/kt}  r<c  ^^v^ocaoi  ir e purarovv  Jlowreiov.—Eunap., 
in  Vit.  Porph.,  p.  7,  ed.  Boissonade. )  Longinus  himseli 
informs  us,  in  the  preface  to  his  work  UepiriXovc ,  pre- 
served by  Porphyry  in  the  life  of  Plotinus,  p.  127,  that, 
from  an  early  age,  he  travelled  much  in  company  with 
his  parents,  surveyed  many  regions,  and  made  himself 
acquainted  with  all  the  individuals,  distinguished  in 
philosophy,  whom  bis  various  journeying*  thus  threw 
in  his  way.  He  became  the  pupil  of  Ammonius  Sac- 
cas  at  Alexandres,  and  also  of  Origen,  a  disciple  of 
Ammonius,  not  to  be  confounded,  however,  with  Ori- 
gen, the  famous  Christian  writer.  He  was  a  genuine 
Platonist,  as  appears  not  only  from  his  works,  or,  rather, 
the  fragments  of  his  worka,  that  have  come  down  to  us, 
but  also  from  the  commentaries  on  Plato  composed  by 
him,  and  of  which  Olympiodorus  and  Proclus  make 
mention.  (Ruhnken,  Vtt.  Long.,  $  6.)  The  loss  ol 
these  commentaries  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  by  us, 
aa  it  would  appear  that  Longinus  directed  his  attention 
to  the  style  as  well  as  the  doctrines  of  Plato.  Aftet 
having  completed  his  course  of  study  and  preparation, 
Longinus  opened  a  school  at  Athens,  giving  instructiot 
not  merely  in  the  oratorical  art,  but  in  criticism  and 
slso  in  philosophy.  (Ruhnken,  Vit.  Long.,  $  9.) 
Here  he  numbered  the  celebrated  Porphyry  among  his 
disciples,  whose  Syrian  name  Malcch  be  changed  into 
Porphyrias  of  synonymous  import.  (Eunap.,  in  Vit. 
Porph.,  p.  13  )  After  having  apent  a  large  portion  of 
his  life  at  Athens  in  the  instruction  of  youth  and  tbt 
composition  of  numerous  works,  Longinus  visited  the 
East,  either  to  transact  some  business  at  Emesa,  oi 
to  spend  a  abort  time  with  certain  relations  of  his  who 
dwelt  there.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  became 
known  to  Zenobia,  the  celebrated  Queen  of  Palmyra, 
who  engaged  his  services  as  her  preceptor  in  Greek. 
(Vopiscus,  Vit.  Aurel.,  30.)  He  was  subsequently 
appointed  her  minister,  and  sided  her  with  his  coun- 
sels. Longinus  is  said,  in  his  new  capacity,  to  have 
induced  Zenobia  to  shake  off  tho  Roman  yoke,  and  to 
have  dictated  the  proud  and  spiritod  letter  which  she 
sent  to  tho  Emperor  Aurelian      30).    This  letter  to 
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irritated  tbt  Roman  emperor,  that,  having  shortly  alter  i 
made  himself  matter  of  Palmyra,  he  caused  Longinus 
to  be  put  to  death  (A  D.  273).  Zenobia,  overcome 
Ly  the  terrors  of  impending  destruction,  became  from 
a  heroine  a  mere  woman,  and  sought  to  propitiate  the 
forgiveness  of  her  conqueror  by  imputing  the  whole 
blame  of  the  war  to  the  counsels  of  Longinus.  {Zos- 
imus,  1,  56.)  The  spirit  of  the  minister,  however, 
rose  in  proportion  to  the  danger,  and  he  met  his  fate 
wi'h  all  the  calmness  of  a  true  philosopher — The 
pr  icipal  work  of  Ijongmus  is  his  treatise  IlepiTtywc 
(••  On  the  Sublime"  or,  more  accurately,  perhaps,  "On 
elevation  of  thought  and  language").  This  is  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  productions  of  antiquity,  and  is 
probably  the  fragment  of  a  much  larger  work.  There 
is,  however,  some  doubt  whether  this  (realise  waa  in 
reality  written  by  him.  Modern  editors  havo  given 
the  name  of  the  author  of  the  work  as  "  Dionysius 
Longinus,"  but  in  the  best  manuscripts  it  is  said  to 
be  written  "  by  Dionysius  or  Longinua"  (biowoiov  £ 
AoyyiVov).  and  in  the  Florence  manuscript  by  an 
anonymous  author.  Suidas  says,  that  the  name  of 
.the  counsellor  of  Zenobia  was  Longinua  Cbssiub 
Some  critics  have  conjectured  that  this  treatise  was 
written  by  Dionysius  of  Hslicarnassusor  by  Dionysius 
of  Pcrgamum,  who  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (635)  as  a 
distinguished  teacher  of  rhetoric ;  but  the  difference 
of  stylo  between  this  work  and  the  acknowledged 
works  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassua,  renders  this  con- 
jecture very  improbable ;  and  as  to  the  other  Dionys- 
ius, the  conjecture  has  no  foundation.  (Consult  Re- 
marks on  the  supposed  Dionysius  Longinus,  dec, 
London,  1826,  8vo.)  The  author  of  the  treatise  on 
the  Sublime,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  develops  in 
it,  with  a  truly  philosophical  spirit,  the  nature  of  sub- 
limity in  thought  and  cipression.  He  establishes  the 
laws  for  its  use,  and  illustrates  these  by  examples, 
which  constitute,  at  tho  same  time,  an  ingenious  cri- 
tique upon  the  highest  productions  of  antiquity.  The 
style  of  the  work  is  animated  and  correct ;  though 
critics  think  that  they  discover  in  it  forms  of  express- 
ion which  could  not  have  been  employed  prior  to  the 
tlHI  century,  and  which  stand  in  direct  opposition  to 
tL»  theory  of  Amati,  this  scholar  making  tho  work  to 
have  been  composed  in  the  sge  of  Augustus.  Rutin- 
ken  thought  he  discovered,  in  reading  Apsincs,  a 
Greek  rhetorician,  all  the  lost  work  of  Longinus  on 
Rhetoric  excepting  the  first  chapter.  He  found  it  in- 
termingled with  the  work  of  the  former,  and  recog- 
nised it  by  its  style.  He  pronounces  it  not  inferior  to 
the  treatise  on  the  Sublime.  A  communication  on 
this  subject  was  transmitted  by  him  to  the  editor  of  a 
French  periodical,  '*  Bibliotheque  des  Sciences  el  des 
Beaux-Arts,"  and  appeared  in  1765  (vol.  24,  pt.  1,  p. 
273).  Tho  accuracy  of  Ruhnken's  opinion,  however, 
in  assigning  the  fragment  in  question  to  the  critic 
Longinus.  is  far  from  being  generally  acceded  to. 
Wciske  gives  a  portion  of  the  fragment,  with  a  Latin 
version,  in  his  edition  of  Longinus,  but  can  find  no 
similarity  between  it  and  the  general  style  and  manner 
of  Longinus.  His  decision  is  evidently  a  correct  one. 
( Wciske,  Vrttf.  ad  ed.  Long-,  p.  xxiv.)  The  best  edi- 
tion of  the  treatise  ITrp*  'Throve  is  that  of  Wciske, 
Lips  ,  1809,  8vo,  reprinted  at  London,  1820  — An 
enumeration  of  the  works  of  Longinus,  as  far  they  can 
be  ascertained,  is  given  by  Ruhnken,  in  his  disserta- 
tion on  the  Life  end  Writings  of  I/onginus,  published 
under  the  fictitious  name  of  Schardam,  and  reprinted 
in  Wciske's  edition  (p.  LXIX.,  seqq.)  Tho  list  is 
as  follows:  I.  Oi  QMloyot,  or,  more  correctly,  per- 
hrps,  QthbXoyot  SptMat.  {Wciske,  ad  Ruhnk.,  Vit. 
I<ong.,  p.  LVL,  in  notis.)  It  was  a  work  in  more  than 
twenty  book*,  and  was  devoted  to  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  writers  ot  antiquitv— 2.  Uepl  rov  Kara 
Mr«W  {"On  the  Oration  of  Demos' henrs  against 
tfuW')  -3  •Airopff.ora  'OunptKuf  Homeric  DJi- 


I  cutties,  i.  c.,  an  examination  of  difficult  points  relativt 
to  the  writings  of  Homer). — 4.  Li  ft?j6oofoc  'Qpypoc 
("  Whether  Homer  teas  a  Philosopher").— 5.  Upoihj- 
uara  'Ofujpov  ttai  Xvcetf  {"Homeric  Problems,  and 
their  Solutions"). — 6.  Tiva  napa  rue  laropiae  ot  ypau- 
fiariKoi  uc  ioroptKU  ifyyovvrat  ("  What  things  con- 
trary to  history  grammarians  slate  as  if  they  vert  n 
accordance  With  it").— 7.  Tlepi  Tuv  nap'  Hpqput  rc/Jwi 
onfiaivovauv  Xefeuv  {"On  words  in  Homer  that  /uw 
various  significations"). — 8.  'Attikuv  Xifcuv ix&>*en 
py  {"  A  Lexicon  of  Attic  forms  of  expression' ).— 9. 
Aeftic  'hvTiuaxpv,  «ai  'UpaK/Juvoc  {"  Peculiar fmu 
of  expression  in  Anttmachus  and  Heracletm").  Tht 
grammarians  called  by  the  name  of  Ac£eic  those  wonii 
which  were  remarkable  for  any  peculiarity  of  form  or 
signification.  Aniimachus  and  Heracleon  were  two 
poets  — 10.  rirpi  t&viKuv  {"  On  names  of  Natums.n 
Qentilo  nouns).— 11.  ZyoAta  etc.  to  rov  Rdnioriuvtt 
kyxttpiiurv  ("  Scholta  on  the  Manual  of  Hephastion"). 
— 12.  Tltpi  awdeotoe  Xoyuv  {"On  the  A rrangenunt of 
Words").— 13.  Tirvp  faroptsj  (••  A  rt  of  Rhetoric") - 
14.  Elf  tijv  ftnropiKffV  'Hpuoytpove  ("  On  the  Rhetor* 
of  Hermogenes"). — 15.  tlrpt  'Trpovc. — 16.  Ilrpi  up 
ruv  {"  On  the  Beginning  of  Things")  — 17.  Ilrpi  rt- 
Xovr  ("  De  fintbus  bonorum  et  malortim") — 18  fl<pi 
6punc  ("  On  Instinct")  —19.  'EmtrroMr  irpie  rov'Aut- 
Xtov  {"  Letter  to  AmeUus")  —  20.  Ilcpi  t^ckotu  FJao- 
ruva  dtKaioovvvc  ("  On  the  Platonic  definition  of  just 
Conduct)". — 21.  llepi  tuv  I6euv{"0n  Ideas").  Then 
appear  to  have  been  two  treatises  with  this  title,  one 
against  Prbtinus,  and  tho  other  againat  Porphyry —22 
Ilrpi  1n>xnc  ("  On  the  SouT').— 23.  'O6oiva8oc  ("Oi-r 
nathus."  An  eloge  on  Odssnalhus,  the  decea«d 
husband  of  Zenobia) — 24.  Commentaries  on  Plato 
(Compare  the  remarks  of  Toup,  ad  fragm ,  VIII.— 
Long.,  p.  545,  ed.  Wciske,  p.  367,  cd.  Toup.}— II.  C. 
Cassius  Ixmginus,  a  friend  of  Antony  the  orator,  and 
distinguished  for  his  acquaintance  with  historical,  legal, 
and  antiquarian  topics.  (Cm?.,  Or.,  1,  60. — Erneth, 
Clae.  Cic  ,  s.  v.) 

Lonuobardi.  Vid.  Langobardi. 
Lokoos,  a  Greek  writer,  author  of  a  prose  romance 
entitled  rioi/irvi#d  ru  xard  Ad^viv  «ai  XX617V  ("  Pas- 
torals relative  to  Daphnis  and  Chloe"),  but  more  com- 
monly cited  as  the  UoipeviKu  {"  Pastorals")  of  Lengus. 
or  the  AnoVir  xal  Won  ("  Daphnis  and  Chloe").  The 
period  when  he  lived  is  uncertain,  and  he  is  neithei 
named  by  Suidas  nor  any  ancient  writer.  Perhaps  an 
author  of  this  name  never  existed ;  nor  is  the  matter 
rendered  at  all  clearer  by  tho  circumstance  of  Longut 
being  a  I*atin,  not  a  Greek,  word.  Harless,  in  fact, 
supposes  thst  tho  name  originated  m  a  mistake.  The 
celebrated  Florence  manuscript  has  no  author's  name 
whatever.  The  title  runs  simply  AeaCiaxwv  tpurtKv* 
Myoi  &',  the  last  word  of  which  may  have  been  taken 
by  a  copyist  for  the  name  of  the  romancer.  All  wri- 
ters agree  in  assigning  to  the  "  Daphnis  and  Chloe"  a 
date  subsequent  to  the  Ethiopics  of  Holiodorus,  bat 
some  misapprehension  has  existed  among  the  superfi- 
cially learned  with  regard  to  the  evidence  of  the  style 
The  French  version  of  Amyot,  deformed  as  a  transla- 
tion, but  beautiful  as  an  original  composition  by  its 
naivete,  had  given  the  general  reader  an  idea  that  Uh 
simplicity  of  the  subject  was  reflected  in  the  language 
of  tho  original.  The  fact,  however,  is  cwcisely  thai 
reverse.  The  diction  <  \  Lengus,  as  Villemain  remarks, 
"is  curiously  elegant,  ingeniously  concise,  and  richly 
symmetrical."  The  art  of  composition  was  never 
more  laboriously  or  more  skilfully  applied ;  every  wonf 
ia  placed  in  its  proper  position  with  the  moot  dehcaU 
care ;  the  adaptation  of  terms,  the  relation  even  of 
sounds,  arc  all  so  skilfully  adjusted,  as  to  make  th* 
same  writer  observe,  that  tbe  effect  of  the  whole  is  rather 
coquettish  than  graceful.  This  very  care,  however,  this 
laborious  elegsnce,  instesd  of  identifying  the  author,  ai 
on  a  hasty  glance  it  would  seem  to  do,  with  the  class* 
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lges  of  antiquity,  proclaim*  the  sophist  The  singular 
circumstance  is,  that  neither  Suidaa  uoi  Photius  so 
much  aa  allude  to  the  work  or  name  the  author, 
which,  unaccountable  aa  it  may  appear,  would  almost 
induce  ua  to  imagine,  in  spite  or  the  thing  being  pro- 
nounced "  impossible"  by  Villemain,  that  the  romance 
really  waa  produced  in  the  midst  of  the  bad  taste  and 
wearisome  scholastics  of  the  eighth  century.  The  i 
imitations  mentioned  by  Courier  rather  (end  tostrcngth- 
en  this  suspicion  than  otherwise ;  for  if  the  work  were 
really  pillaged  by  Achilles  Talius,  Xenophon  of  Ephe- 
sus,  Nicetas  Eugenianus,  Eumathiua,  and  the  whole 
host  of  scribblers  from  the  second  century  downward, 
this  would  prove  incontestably  that  it  was  intimately 
and  popularly  known:  and  why  all  the  writers  and 
critics  of  so  vast  a  space  of  lime  should  have  conspired 
to  preserve  an  inviolable  silence  on  the  subject,  to 
conceal  the  author's  name,  to  refrain  from  the  slightest 
allusion  to  hia  piece,  ia  utterly  beyond  comprehension. 
We  must  confess,  that  it  does  require  some  stretch  of 
faith  to  believe  that  a  Longua  waa  produced  in  the 
eighth  century,  a  period  which  affords  no  name  better 
known  than  that  of  the  chronicle-maker  Syncellus. 
But,  if  this  were  granted,  it  would  be  easy  to  imagine 
that  such  a  man  would  be  acquainted  with  the  literature 
of  bis  language  from  the  earliest  times,  and  more  es- 1 
pccially  with  those  productions  of  romantic  fiction 
which  be  was  destined  to  imitate  and  surpass.  More- 
over, without  a  particle  of  invention  himself,  and  gift- 
ed rather  with  an  ingenious  industry  directed  by  an 
acquired  and  fastidioua  taste,  than  with  natural  grace 
and  power,  he  would  be  thrown  upon  these  for  his  rc- 
aources :  he  would  gather  even  from  the  weeds  of  the 
garden  of  literature  those  minute  events  which  would 
become  visible  to  the  eye  only  when  collected  and  ar- 
ranged in  his  cell ;  and  the  future  examiner,  by  a  nat- 
■taf  mistake,  would  trace  the  theft  to  the  poor  rather 
tnan  to  the  rich,  just  aa  we  may  say  of  the  pulpy  end 
sf  the  grass-flower,  it  tastes  or  smells  of  honey,  and 
-vot  of  the  fragrant  stores  of  the  bee,  they  taste  or 
amell  of  the  grass-flower.  — "  Dsphnia  and  Chloe" 
i»  the  romance,  par  excellence,  of  physical  love.  It 
is  a  history  of  the  senaea  rather  than  of  the  mind,  a 

rather 

point  of  riew  it  is 
absolutely  original ;  and  the  subject,  pleasing,  indeed, 
in  its  nature,  but  dangeroua  and  seductive  to  the 
youthful  imagination,  becomea,  when  treated  by  the 
masterly  and  seldom  indelicate  pen  of  Longus,  philo- 
sophically interesting.  Unlike  the  sensual  vulgari- 
ties of  modem  Europe,  which  can  only  betray  the 
heart  by  brutalizing  the  mind,  there  is  a  charm  about 
its  freedom,  a  purity  in  its  very  ignorance  of  virtue. 
Vice  ia  advocated  by  no  sophistry,  palliated  by  no  se- 
ductions of  circumstances,  and  punished  by  no  suffer- 
ings. Vice,  in  fact,  does  not  exist,  unless  ignorance 
be  a  crime  and  love  an  impurity.  Dapbnis  aud 
Chloe  have  been  brought  up  together,  free  denizens 
of  the  fields,  and  groves,  and  streams  of  the  Lesbian 
paradise  ;  their  eyes  have  rested  from  infsncy  on  the 
same  objects ;  their  ideas  have  been  formed  by  the 
same  train  of  circumstances;  their  tastes,  feelings, 
habits,  all  have  sprung  from  the  same  root,  and  grown 
andcr  the  same  influence.  Their  hearts  understand 
each  other;  the  poetry  of  nature  haa  entered  their 
tools,  aud  is  reflected  in  their  eyes ;  but  poor,  at  least 
m  the  wealth  of  the  world  and  its  acquirements,  hum- 
ble in  sUtion,  solitary,  and  ignorant,  sentiment  finds 
no  passage  into  language,  and  no  voice  but  the  voice 
of  nature  is  heard  in  their  hearts.  "  Paal  and  Vir- 
ginia'* is  nothing  more  than  "Daphnis  and  Chloe," 
delineated  by  a  refined  and  cultivated  mind,  and  spirit- 
ualized and  purified  by  the  influence  of  Christianity. 
Taking  the  difference  of  time,  climate,  knowledge, 
and  faith  into  account,  the  parallel  is  complete.  If 
tfc  Ilenc  had  made  hie  lovers  shepherds  in  the  isl- 


picture  of  the  development  of  the  instincts 
thao  of  the  sentiments.    In  this  point  of  rie\ 


and  of  Lesbos,  under  a  pagan  regime,  las  work,  m 
stead  of  being  one  of  the  moat  exquisite  and  delight 
ful  of  all  modern  productions,  would  have  been  a  tia 
sue  of  metsphysicsl  mechsnism  sod  absurdity.  Eves 
in  the  faults  of  the  two  works  there  is  a  striking  anal 
ogy.  The  infidelity  committed  by  Daphnis  carnr* 
his  ignorance  to  a  pitch  of  exsggeration  which  is  abso- 
lutely repulsive ;  while  the  ill-timed  and  extravagant 
prudery  of  Virginia  in  the  catastrophe,  in  the  hands  of 
any  other  writer  than  St.  Pierre,  would  have  sur- 
prised the  reader  into  a  smile.  "  The  expressions  t* 
Longus,"  says  Huet,  "  are  full  of  fire  and  vivacity ; 
he  produces  with  spirit ;  bis  pictures  are  agreeable, 
and  his  images  arranged  with  skill.  The  characters 
are  carefully  sustained  ;  the  episodes  grow  out  of  the 
story  ;  and  the  passions  and  sentiments  are  depicted 
with  a  delicacy  sufficiently  in  keeping  with  pastoral 
simplicity,  but  not  always  with  the  rules  of  romance 
Probability  is  almost  never  violated,  except  in  tho 
machinery  which  is  employed  without  discretion,  and 
which  injures  the  denouement  of  the  piece,  in  other 
respects  good  and  agreeable."  {Foreign  Quarterly, 
No.  9,  p.  133,  seqq.) — The  best  editions  of  Longus 
are,  that  of  Boden,  Lip*.,  1777,8vo;  Villoison,  Paris, 
1778,  2  vols.  8vo;  Schcfer,  Lip*.,  1803,  12mo;  and 
that  of  Courier,  re-edited  by  De  Sinner.  Part*,  18*29, 
8vo.  Courier's  text  contains  the  fragment  which  fill, 
up  the  hiatus  iz  p.  13,  ed.  Vtltoison,  and  p.  15,  ed. 
Schaffer.  It  was  copied  from  a  Florentine  manu- 
script, and  first  published  at  Rome  in  1810,  by  Cou- 
rier, then  an  artillery  officer  in  the  Frencb  service. 
The  fragment  first  appeared  aeparately,  but  was  soon 
after  inserted  into  an  edition  of  the  whole  romance  by 
the  same  scholar.  The  manuscript  is  the  same  from 
which  Chariton,  Xenophon  Ephcsius,  and  De  Furia't 
iEsopean  Fables  have  been  published ;  and  it  con 
tains  also  Longus,  four  books  of  Achilles  Talius,  and 
several  Opuscula  enumerated  by  De  Furia,  p.  xxsu  ■ 
xxxvii.,  ed.  Lips.,  1810. 

Lotis,  a  nymph,  daughter  of  Neptune,  pursued  by 
Priapus,  and  who  escaped  from  him  by  being  changed 
into  the  aquatic  lotus.    (Ovid,  Met.,  9,  348.) 

Lotophagi,  a  people  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  neat 
the  Syrtes.  They  received  this  name  from  their  lin- 
ing upon  the  lotus.  Ulysses  visited  their  country  at 
his  return  from  the  Trojsn  war.  {Hum.,  Od.,  9,  94.) 
Homer  says,  that  whoever  ate  of  the  lotus  lr*t  all  wish 
of  returning  home,  and  became  desirous  of  remaining 
in  the  land  that  produced  it.  Compare  Herodotus 
(4,  177).  According  to  Kennell,  tbe  location  of  the 
Lotophagi  merely  on  the  coast  of  Africa  arose  from 
the  want  of  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  tho  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  desert,  on  the  part  of  tht  an- 
cient writer*.  He  states  that  the  tribe-*  who  inlrabit 
these  countries,  and  whose  manners  are  in  any  d«grce 
known  to  ua,  eat  universally  of  this  fruit.  The  shrub 
or  tree  that  bears  the  lotus  fruit  is  disseminated  ©vei 
the  edge  of  the  Great  Desert,  from  the  coast  of  Cy- 
rene,  round  by  Tripolia  and  Africa  Propria,  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Atlantic,  tbe  Senegal,  and  the  Niger.  ( Ge 
ograpky  of  Herodotus,  vol.  2,  p.  289,  seqq.,  ed.  1830.; 
It  is  well  known,  remarks  this  same  writer,  that  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  among  the  mod- 
erns concerning  what  the  ancients  intended  by  thr 
lotus:  for  the  history  of  it,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us, 
is  mixed  with  fable,  from  having  previously  passed 
through  the  bands  of  the  poets.  But  of  the  cxistentt 
of  a  fruit,  which,  although  growing  spontaneous!- 
furnished  the  popular  food  of  tribes  or  nations,  the, 
is  no  kind  of  doubt,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  vsrious  su 
triors  of  credit,  and  among  tbe  rest  by  Polybius,  who 
appears  to  have  seen  it  in  the  proper  country  of  the 
Lotophagi.  There  appear,  however,  to  have  been  twe- 
distinct  species  of  lotus  designated  by  the  term,  be- 
cause Herodotus  and  Pliny,  in  particular,  describe  s 
marked  diifcrer.ee  betwero  them ;  the  one  b»ing  &» 
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aquatic  plant  whose  root  and 
Egvtf*  •  the  other  the  fruit  of  a  shrub  or  small  tree, 
on  tne  sandy  coast  of  Libya.  Herodotus,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Libyan  lotus  (4,  177),  says,  that  the  fruit  ot 
the  lotus  is  of  the  size  of  the  mastic,  and  sweet  like 
the  date,  and  that  of  it  a  kind  of  wine  is  made.  Pliny 
(13,  17)  describes  two  different  kinds  of  lotus,  the 
one  found  near  the  Syrtes,  the  other  in  Egypt-  The 
former  he  describes  from  Cornelius  Nepos  as  the  fruit 
9f  a  tree  ;  in  arte  ordinarily  as  big  as  a  bean,  and  of 
*  yellow  colour,  sweet  and  nleasanl  to  the  taste.  The 
fruit  was  bruised,  and  made  into  a  kind  of  paste  or 
dough,  and  then  atored  up  for  food.  Moreover,  a  kind 
•f  wine  was  made  from  it,  resembling  mead,  but  which 
would  not  keep  many  days.  Pliny  adds,  that  "armies, 
in  marching  through  that  part  of  Africa,  have  subsist- 
ed on  the  lotus.''  Perhaps  this  msy  refer  to  the  army 
of  Balbus,  which  the  same  writer  informs  us  (5,  5) 
had  penetrated  to  Gadamis  and  Fezzan.  Polybius, 
who  had  himself  seen  the  lotus  on  the  coaat  of  Libya, 
says,  thst  it  is  the  fruit  of  a  shrub,  which  is  rough  and 
armed  with  prickles,  and  in  foliage  resembles  ihc 
rhamnua.  That  when  ripe  it  is  of  the  sixe  of  a  round 
olive ;  haa  a  purple  tinge,  and  contains  a  hard  but 
small  stone ;  that  it  is  bruised  or  pounded,  and  laid 
by  for  use,  snd  thst  its  flavour  approaches  to  that  of 
figs  or  "dates.  And,  finally,  that  a  kind  of  wine  is 
made  from  it,  by  expression,  and  dilated  with  water ; 
that  it  affords  a  good  beverage,  but  will  not  keep  more 
than  ten  days.  (Polyb.,  apui  Atken  ,  14.  p.  65.)  The 
lotus  has  also  been  described  by  seversl  modern  trav- 
ellers, such  ss  Shaw,  Desfontaines,  Park,  and  Bcechy. 
Shaw  says  (vol.  1,  p.  303)  thst  the  lotus  is  the  teedra 
of  the  Arabs;  thst  it  is  a  species  of  zitiphua  or  jvjeb; 
and  thst  the  fruit  taates  somewhat  like  gingerbread. 
When  fresh,  it  is  of  a  bright  yellow.  Park's  descrip- 
tion, however,  is  the  most  perfect  of  all.  "They  are 
amsll  farinaceous  berries,  of  a  yellow  colour  and  deli- 
cious  taate.  The  natives  convert  them  into  a  sort  of 
broad,  by  opposing  them  some  days  to  the  sun,  snd 
after  wan?  pounding  them  gently  in  a  wooden  mortar, 
intil  the  farinaceous  part  of  the  berry  is  separated 
from  the  stone.  This  meal  is  then  mixed  with  a  little 
water,  and  formed  into  cakea,  which,  when  dried  in 
the  sun,  resemble  in  colour  and  flavour  the  sweetest 
gingerbread.  The  stones  are  afterward  put  into  a 
vessel  of  water  and  shaken  about,  so  aa  to  separate 
the  meal  which  may  still  adhere  to  them :  thia  com- 
municates a  aweet  and  agreeable  taste  to  the  water, 
and,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  pounded  millet,  forms 
a  pleasant  gruel  called  fondi,  which  is  the  common 
oreakfast  in  many  parts  of  Ladamar  during  the  months 
of  February  and  March.  The  fruit  is  collected  by 
spreading  a  cloth  upon  the  ground  and  beating  the 
branches  with  a  stick"  (p.  99). 

Loca,  a  city  of  Etruria,  northeast  of  Pis®,  on  the 
river  Auser  or  Serchio.  It  still  preserves  its  situation 
And  name.  It  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  by  I. ivy, 
is  the  place  to  which  Tiberius  Gracchus  retired  after 
the  unfortunate  campaign  on  the  Trebia  (21,  59).  The 
same  writer  elates  it  to  have  been  colonized  A.U.C. 
675  (41,  13  —  Veil.  Paterc,  1,  15).  Cajsar  frequent- 
ly made  Luca  his  headquarters  during  his  command 
in  the  two  Gauls.  (Cte.,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  1, 9. — Suel., 
Cos.,  24.)  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Strabo  (217.— 
Compare  Plin  ,  3,  5.— Ptci.,  p.  61). 
Lucani,  the  inhabitants  of  Lucania.  ( Vid.  Lucania.) 
LucanIj,  a  country  of  Magna  Grsscia,  below  Apulia. 
1't  was  occupied,  in  common  with  the  other  provinces 
of  southern  Italy,  by  numerous  Greek  colonies.  The 
native  race  of  the  Lucani  were  numerous  and  warlike, 
and  said  to  be  of  Samnitic  origin.  These,  as  their 
*  numbers  increased,  gradually  advanced  from  the  inte- 
rior to  the  coast,  and  were  soon  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  the  Greeks,  who,  unable  to  make  good  their  de- 
giadoalty  retreated  ;  thus  allowing  their  hardy 
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•nl  restless  foes  to  ob'ain  possession  of  all  ti»  setits- 
mcnts  on  the  westen,  coast.  These  sggressicns  ol 
the  Lucani  were  for  a  season  checked  by  th«  valour 
and  ability  of  Alexander,  king  of  Epirua;  but  upon 
hia  death  they  renewed  their  inroads  with  increased 
confidence  and  success,  making  themselves  masters 
of  Thurii,  Metspontum,  Heracles,  with  several  outo 
towns,  and  finally  reducing  the  Grecian  league  to  at 
empty  name,  with  only  the  shadow  of  its  former  brill 
iancy  and  power.  Such  waa  the  state  of  things  wba 
the  Romans  appeared  on  the  scene.  The  Lucas 
unable  to  make  any  effectual  resistance  after  Pynstu 
had  withdrawn  his  forces  from  Italy,  submitted  to  che 
victors.  The  war  with  Hannibal,  carried  on  for  «t 
many  years  in  this  extremity  of  Italy,  completed  tti 
desolation  snd  ruin  ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  s  fes 
towns  restored  and  colonised  by  the  Romans,  this 
once  flourishing  tract  of  country  became  a  dr»an 
waste,  retaining  only  the  ruins  of  deserted  cities,  an 
mournful  relics  of  th«  late  abodes  of  wisdom  and  ge 
nius  — Lucania,  considered  as  a  Roman  province,  was 
separated  from  Apulia  by  the  Brad  anas,  and  a  line 
drawn  from  that  river  to  the  Silarua ;  whieb  latter 
stream  served  also  for  a  boundary  on  the  side  of  Cam 
p  tn  a.  To  the  southwest  the  river  Laos  divided  the 
Lncani  from  the  Bruttii,  as  did  also  the  Crathis  to  the 
southeast.  {Strabo,  255. — Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  voL 
2,  p.  347.) 

Lucanus,  M.  AjinjEus,  a  Lstin  poet,  bom  A.D 
38,  at  Corduba,  in  Spain,  where  his  family,  ongiuaUi 
from  Italy,  had  been  settled  for  several  generations 
and  where  some  of  its  members  had  filled  public  of- 
fices.   (Suet ,  Vit.  Lucan— Fabr.,  Bib.  Lot.,  vol  i, 

E.  141.)    His  fsther,  Annieus  Mels,  was  a  Romas 
night,  and  enjoyed  great  consideration  in  the  prov- 
ince.   Lucan  was  named  after  Annans  Lucsdos,  bis 
maternal  grandfather,  who  was  distinguished  for  hu 
eloquence.    His  father  was  also  the  youngest  broihei 
of  Scnecs  the  philosopher.    At  a  very  early  age  Lu 
can  was  sent  tn  Rome,  where  he  received  his  educt 
tion.    Rhemnius  Pslsmon  and  Flsvius  V/rginrus  wan- 
his  teachers  in  grammar  and  eloquence.    Tbf  princi 
pics  of  the  Stoic  philosophy  were  taught  him  by  An 
neus  Comutus,  a  Greek  philosopher,  who  instructed 
at  Rome  until  Nero,  offended  at  his  opinions  snd  Ian 
guage,  baniahed  him  to  an  island.    Lucsn's  talent  fa 
poetry  developed  itself  at  an  early  period  ;  be  was  ac 
customed  to  declaim  in  Greek  ana  Latin  verse  » ha 
only  fourteen  yesrs  of  sge.    Hsving  completed  hit 
education  at  Athens,  he  wss  plsced  by  Senecs,  bis  pa 
tcmal  uncle,  who  had  charge  st  thst  time  of  the  youtk 
of  Nero,  around  the  person  of  the  young  prince.  New 
soon  became  attached  to  Lucsn,  snd  raised  him  to  tb* 
dignity  of  sn  augur  and  qus?stor  before  he  had  reached 
the  proper  age  for  either  of  these  offices.    During  hit 
magistracy  Lucan  exhibited  to  the  populace  a  magtnf 
icent  show  of  gladiators.    The  folly  of  Nero,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  s  great  poet,  and  the  vanity  of  Lucan, 
who  would  not  yield  the  palm  to  any  competitor,  *oon 
embroiled  the  two  friends.    Nero  offended  the  young 
and  presumptuous  aspirant  by  abruptly  quitting,  on 
one  occasion,  sn  assembly  in  which  the  latter  was  re- 
citing one  of  his  poetical  productions.   Lucan  i 
avenge  this  affront  by  presenting  himself  in  i 
sembly  ss  a  competitor  againat  the  prince.    We  hardly 
know  which  to  admire  the  more,  the  boldness  of  Lucan, 
who  believed  the  poetical  art  about  to  be  degraded,  d 
a  bad  piece,  though  composed  by  a  prince,  shov'a 
receive  the  crown  ;  or  the  courage  of  the  judges,  wba 
decreed  the  pnzc  to  a  subject  who  had  dared  to  com- 
pete with  his  master.    The  vengeance  of  Nero  was 
not  slow  in  overtaking  the  imprudent  poet :  it  wound- 
ed him  in  the  most  sensible  part,  for  he  was  coirmand- 
ed  to  abstain  in  future  from  declaiming  in  public. 
Without  being  unjust  towards  the  memory  of  Lucan. 
we  Ua\  attribute  u>  «k»  hatred  which  from  this  l 
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be  conceived  against  Nero,  the  part  that  ho 


qnently  took  in  the  conspiracy  of  PUo :  but  it  were? 
10  be  wished  tost  be  could  in  any  way  be  defended 
from  a  reproach  which  Tacitus  makes  against  him, 
rod  which  baa  affixed  an  indelible  stigma  to  his  name. 
It  is  said  that,  deceived  by  a  promise  of  pardon  in 
case  he  should  discover  his  accomplices,  and  wishing 
to  propitiate  the  favour  of  Nero,  who  had  destroyed 
bis  own  mother,  b)  incurring  in  like  manner,  in  his 
turn,  the  guilt  of  parricide,  he  declared  that  his  mother 
Anieia  was  a  party  in  the  conspiracy.    The  admirers 
of  Lucan  have  suggested,  thst  this  tale  was  invented 
by  Nero  or  his  flatterers,  to  heap  odium  on  the  char* 
acter  of  a  poet  from  a  contest  with  whom  he  had 
brought  away  nothing  but  disgrace.  Unfortunately, 
however,  for  the  correctness  of  this  assertion,  it  may 
be  alleged  in  reply,  that  Tacitus,  s  close  scrutiniter 
into  the  artifices  of  tyranny,  relates  the  charge  with* 
out  expressing  the  least  doubt  as  to  its  truth.  (Ann., 
16,  56.)  Bat,  however  this  may  be,  the  cowardly 
complaisance  of  the  poet,  if  he  were  really  guilty  of 
the  conduct  ascribed  to  him,  could  not  prove  of  any 
avail ;  he  was  merely  permitted  to  choose  the  manner 
of  km  death.    He  caused  his  veins  to  be  opened,  and 
died  with  a  degree  of  courage  that  formed  a  strange 
cortrast  to  the  pusillanimity  in  which,  but  a  moment 
before,  he  had  indulged.    It  is  even  said,  that,  feel- 
ing himself  enfeebled  by  the  loss  of  blood,  ho  recited 
four  verses  which,  in  his  Pharssiia  (3,  639-42),  he 
had  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  dying  soldier.    He  per- 
iebed  A  D.  65,  at  the  age  of  37  years.    Although  ec- 
cosed  of  being  an  accomplice,  his  mother  was  not  in- 
volved in  his  disgrace.   Lucan  left  a  young  widow, 
whose  character  and  merits  are  praised  by  both  Mar* 
tial  and  Statius.    She  was  named  Polls  Argentaria, 
and  h  reckoned  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (3, 10)  among 
the  number  of  those  celebrated  females  whose  coun- 
sels and  taste  hare  been  of  great  uae  to  their  hue* 
bands  in  the  composition  of  their  works.    The  various 
perns  of  Lucon,  his  "  Combat  of  Hector  and  Achil- 
la*," which  he  composed  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  ; 
3»  "  Description  of  the  burning  of  Rome ;"  his  Sat- 
urnalia;" bis  tragedy  of  ■•Medea,"  left  unfinished  by 
aim,  have  all  perished.    We  have  remaining  only  one 
poem,  the  "  PJursolitL,"  or  the  war  between  Cajsar 
and  Pompey.    It  is  comprised  in  ten  books ;  but, 
since  the  tenth  breaks  off  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  a 
narrative,  it  is  probable  that  some  part  has  been  loat, 
or  that  the  poet  had  not  finished  the  work  at  the  time 
of  his  death.   The  first  book  opens  with  the  most  ex- 
travagant adulation  of  Nero,  in  which  the  poet  even 
exceeds  the  base  subserviency  of  the  poets  of  the  sge 
of  Aogastos.    The  Pharssiia  contains  many  vigorous 
descriptions,  and  the  speeches  are  cbar- 
1  by  considerable  rhetorical  merit,  but  the  lan- 
pu*re  is  often  inflated,  and  the  expressions  are  ex* 
treroely  laboured  and  artificial.    The  poem  is  also  de- 
ficient in  that  truth  to  nature,  and  in  those  appeals  to 
the  feelings  and  the  imagination,  which  excite  the 
?yraj«athy  of  every  class  of  readers.     Still,  great  al- 
lowance must  be  made  for  the  youth  of  the  author, 
who,  if  he  had  lived  longer,  would  probably  have  cured 
himself  of  those  faults  and  defects  which  are  now  Vo 
conspicuous  in  bis  poem.— —The  Pharsaha  cannot  be 
regarded  as  an  epic  poem,  since  both  poetic  invention 
sod  machinery,  which  form  the  very  soul  of  the  epo- 
pee, are  altogether  wanting  in  it.    The  event  on 
which  the  action  is  based  wss  not  sufficiently  far  re- 
moved from  Lucan's  own  times  to  permit  him  to  in- 
dulge his 

imagination  in  adorning  it  with  fictions. 
The  poem  should  rather  be  called  an  hiatorical  one. 
— The  pnncipal  defect  in  the  Pharsalia,  admitting 
that  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  historic  poem,  is  the 
want  of  unity  of  action.  One  cannot  perceive,  on 
reading  the  work,  what  is  the  object  which  the  poet 
had  in  view,  what  i«  the  point  to  which  everything 


ought  to  tend.    Ia  it  the  momentary  triumph  of  flee* 
dom,  in  the  fall  of  Cesar,  which  Lucan  baa  wished  U 
celebrate  !    Or  was  it  bis  intention  to  paint  in  vivid 
colours  the  disastrous  consequences  of  civil  discord  t 
Or  did  he  wish  to  dilate  on  some  moral  or  political 
virtue  1    Great  uncertainty  accompanies  all  these 
questions.    It  is  true,  the  poem  being  probably  left 
unfinished,  it  becomes  proportionably  more  difficult  t* 
pronounce  upon  its  object;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
this  object  ought  to  be  so  clesrly  indicated  ii;  every 
part  of  the  poem,  ss  to  form,  as  it  were,  its  very  soul, 
and  to  be  the  pivot  around  which  everything  should 
turn.    Faithful  to  the  laws  of  history,  far  different  in 
their  character  from  those  of  the  epopee,  Lucan  does 
not,  in  the  commencement  of  his  poem,  transport  us 
at  once  into  the  midst  of  affairs  ;  be  goes  back  to  the 
origin  of  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey, 
ana  follows  events  in  chronological  order.    His  prin- 
cipal heroes  are  Pompey,  Caeear,  Cato,  and  Brutus.. 
But  we  may  charge  the  poet  with  not  having  fully 
succeeded  in  the  delineation  of  their  characters,  aud 
with  producing  sometimes  a  different  impression  upon 
bis  readers  from  thst  which  he  intended  to  effect. 
The  character  of  Pompey  is  exalted,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  historical  truth  ;  that  of  Ca?sar  is  treated  with 
injustice ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  Lucan 
has  failed  in  making  the  former  interesting,  and  Ce- 
sar, in  spite  of  the  poet,  ia  the  true  hero  of  the  Phar- 
salia; be  is  the  centre  of  action,  the  soul  of  events  ; 
wo  have  him  constantly  before  our  eyes,  while  we 
only  see  and  hear  of  Pompey  in  the  exaggerated  eu- 
logiums  lavished  upon  him  by  the  poet.    But  it  is 
principally  in  his  digressions,  in  the  numerous  descrip- 
tions with  which  he  adorns  his  narrative,  some  of 
which,  at  the  same  time,  afford  proofs  of  distinguished 
talent,  that  Lucan  betrays  a  want  of  judgment  and  of 
good  taste,  the  immediate  results  of  his  youth,  and  ol 
bis  imitstion  of  models  selected  from  the  school  of 
Alexsndres.    Erudition  often  supplies  the  place  of  va- 
riety ;  and  the  brilliant  conceits  brought  into  vogue 
by  his  uncle  Seneca,  together  with  the  maxims  of  the 
Porch,  to  which  he  was  attached,  are  made  to  stand 
in  lieu  of  that  enthusiasm  snd  dignity  which  form  two 
of  the  principal  features  of  epic  composition.  His 
versification,  too,  wants  the  elegance  and  the  melody 
of  Virgil's. — Besides  the  Pharssiia,  several  critics, 
among  whom  are  Joseph  Scaliger  snd  Vossius,  have 
ascribed  to  Lucan  a  poem  in  361  verses,  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  and  which  contains  a  eulogium  on 
Calpumioa  Piso,  the  same  who  conspired  against  Ne 
ro.    Barthius  thinks  that  this  production  formed  one 
of  s  collection  of  fugitive  pieces  published  by  Lucan 
under  the  title  of  Silva;  but  other  critics,  among 
whom  may  be  cited  Fabriciua  and  Wernsdorff,  have 
clearly  shown  that  Lucan  cannot  be  regarded  as  the 
author  of  the  poem.    The  expressions  employed  by 
its  author  to  indicate  the  lowness  of  his  origin  and 
the  scsntiness  of  his  fortune,  do  not  spply  with  any 
correctness  to  Lucsn,  descended  as  he  was  from  a 
good  family,  and  rich  as  well  in  his  own  as  in  the 
property  brought  him  by  his  wife.    It  is  assigned  with 
more  propriety  to  Saleius  Bassus,  a  friend  of  Lucan's 
— The  best  editions  of  Lucsn  are,  that  of  Cortina. 
Lips.,  1736,  8vo,  re- edited  snd  completed  by  Webet- 
Lips.,  1838,  3  vols.  8vo;  Oudendorp,  Lugd.  Bat., 
1728,  3  vols  ;  Burmann,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1740,  4 to;  Lo* 
raaire,  Parts,  1830-1833,  3  vols.  8vo,  and  that  ot 
Weise,  (juedlmh,  1835,  8vo.    The  edition  published 
at  Glasgow  (1816,  8vo),  with  the  notes  of  Bentley  anc 
Grotiua,  is  slso  a  good  one.    (Sch'611,  Hist.  Lit  Rom  , 
vol.  3,  p.  386,  uqq. — BaAr,  Gesch.  Rom.  Lit.,  p.  94, 
stqq.)—\\.  Ocellus,  a  Lucsnien  philosopher.  (Vid 
Ocellus.) 

LocesIa,  a  city  of  Apulia,  about  twelve  miles  to 
the  west  of  Arpi.  It  wss  a  place  of  greet  sntiquity, 
and  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Diomeds 
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wiioac  offt rings  to  Minerva  were  itill  to  be  seen  in 
the  temple  of  that  goddess  in  the  tirao  of  Strabo  (294). 
Luccria  was  the  first  Apulian  city  which  the  Romans 
appear  to  have  been  solicitous  to  possess ;  and  though 
it  was  long  an  object  of  contention  with  the  Sammies, 
they  finally  secured  their  conquest  and  sent  a  colony 
thero,  A.U.C.  440.  \Uv .,  9,  2  —Diod.  Sic  ,  18.— 
Veil.  Patfe,  1,  14.)  We  find  Luccria  afterward 
enumerated  among  those  cities  which  remained  most 
firm  in  their  allegiance  to  Home  during  the  invasion 
of  Hannibal.  (Ltv.,  27,  10.— Polub.,  3,  88.)  In  the 
civil  wars  of  Pompcy  and  Caesar,  Luccria  is  mention- 
ed by  Cicero  as  a  place  which  the  former  was  anxious 
to  retain,  and  where  he  invited  Cicero  to  join  him. 
(Ep.  ad  Alt  ,  8.  1—  Cat.,  Bell.  Civ.,  1,  24  )  It 
seems  to  have  been  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its 
wool,  a  property,  indeed,  which,  according  to  Strabo 
(284),  was  common  to  the  whole  of  Apulia.  This 
place  still  retains  its  ancient  site  under  the  modern 
name  of  Lucera.  (Cramer' a  Arte.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p. 
285,  teqq  ) 

Luckres,  the  third  of  the  three  original  tribes  at 
Rome.  These  three  original  tribes  were  the  Ram- 
lenses  or  Ramnos,  the  Taticnses  or  Titienses,  and 
-he  Lucercs.    (Kid.  Roma.) 

Lucia  nits,  a  celebrated  Greek  writer,  born  at  Sa- 
inosata  in  Syria.    The  period  when  he  flourished  is 
uncertain.    Suidas,  who  is  the  only  ancient  writer  that 
makes  mention  of  him,  informs  us  that  he  lived  in  the 
time  of  Trajan,  and  also  before  that  prince  (Mycrat  6i 
ycvioOcu  bti  tov  Katoapoc  Tpaiavov,  nai  hrbceiva). 
This,  however,  Vossius  denies  to  be  correct.  (Hut. 
Gr.,  2,  15.)    The  same  Suidas  also  states,  that,  after 
having  followed  tho  profession  of  an  advocate  at  An- 
tioch  with  little  success,  he  turned  his  attention  to  lit- 
erary composition;  and  that  he  waa  finally  torn  to 
pieces  by  dogs,  which  this  writer  considers  a  well- 
xeri»*l  punishment  for  his  impiety  in  attacking  the 
Christian  religion.    Lucian  himself,  however  (Reviv., 
j  29),  assigns  as  the  reason  for  his  quitting  the  pro- 
fession of  an  advocate,  his  disgust  at  the  fraud  and 
chicanery  of  the  lawyers  of  the  day ;  and  as  for  the 
•tory  of  his  death,  we  may  safely  pronounce  it  a  pious 
falsehood.    In  a  dissertation  on  Isidorus  of  Charax, 
Dodwcll  endeavours  to  prove  that  Lucian  was  born 
A  D.  135  ;  which  will  coincide,  in  some  degree,  with 
the  opinion  of  Hemsterhuys,  who  (Praf.  ad  Jul.  Poll.) 
places  him  under  the  Antonines  and  Coinmodus.  Vos- 
sius also  (/.  e.)  makes  him  a  contemporary  of  Athene- 
us,  woo  lived  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Isonius 
(Script.  Hist.  Phil  ,  3,  10.  p.  60)  inclines  to  tho  same 
opinion,  considering  him  as  contemporary  with  Demo- 
nax,  who  flourished  under  Antoninus  Pius  and  his 
successor.    Reitx  (De  Mlatc,  etc  ,  Lueiani,  p.  03.— 
Op.,  ed.  Hemtt.,  vol.  I),  agreeing  in  opinion  with  Hem- 
sterhuys, places  him  under  the  Antonines  and  Corn- 
modus,  and  makes  him  to  have  lived  from  120  B.C. 
until  200.— Destined  at  first,  by  his  father,  who  was 
in  humble  circumstances,  to  the  profession  of  a  sculp- 
tor, he  was  placed  with  that  view  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  uncle.    But,  becoming  soon  disgusted  with 
the  employment,  he  turned  his  attention  to  literature, 
and  travelled  into  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  in  the  latter 
of  which  countries  be  was  present,  according  to  the 
computation  of  Dodwell,  at  the  celebration  of  the  2H3d, 
234th,  and  235th  Olympiads  (A.D.  157, 161, 165).  an- 
swering to  the  22d,  26th,  and  30th  years  of  hi*  age. 
In  his  29th  year  he  appears  to  have  heard  historical 
lectures  in  Ionia.    His  principal  place  of  residence 
while  in  this  country  was  the  city  of  Ephesus.  Wheth- 
er Lucian  entered  upon  the  profession  of  an  advocate 
before  or  after  this  period  is  not  clearly  ascertained  : 
the  latter  is  perhaps  the  more  correct  opinion.  Anli- 
och  was  the  scene  of  his  labours  in  this  new  vocation 


but  he  soon  became  disgusted  wim  forensic  pursuits, 
and  turned  his  attention  to  others  of  a  more  purely 
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I  rhetorical  nature.    Eloquence  applied  to  coahitUc  da* 
hamations  and  in\<rovisaxionea,  if  we  mav  be  allowed 
f  the  expression,  opened  at  this  lime  the  surest  path  to 
fortune  and  fame.    The  aopbicts  were  constantly  en 
gaged  in  travelling  to  and  fro  among  the  great  cities 
they  announced  a  discourse  as  an  itinerant  mu*iciai 
!  at  the  present  day  would  announce*  a  concert ;  and 
]  people  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  >.ear  and  see  ibem, 
and  to  pay  liberally  for  the  harmonious  and  polished 
periods  with  which  their  ears  were  gratified.  Luctac 
yielded  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  abandoned  the 
bar  for  the  tribune.    He  again  directed  his  thought* 
to  travel,  and  visited  Asia,  Greece,  and  particularly 
Gaul,  in  which  last- mentioned  country  be  settled  for* 
time  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  soon  obtained  great 
celebrity  and  a  numerous  school.    He  appears  to  bar* 
remained  in  Gaul  till  he  was  about  forty,  when  be 
gave  up  the  profession  of  rhetoric,  after  having  acqoi 
red  considerable  wealth.    On  bis  return  from  Gaul  ha 
visited  Italy,  and  paints  in  vivid  colours,  in  bis  "Ni- 
grinns,"  the  corruption  of  the  capital.    During  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  we  find  him  travelling  about  Iron 
place  to  place,  and  visiting  successively  Macedonia, 
Cappadocia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Bitbynia.    The  grcatei 
part  of  his  time,  however,  was  passed  m  A  then*,  where 
he  lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  with  Demo- 
nax,  a  philosopher  of  great  celebrity.    Having  here 
made  the  study  of  man  his  particular  object,  we  find 
him  embracing  no  one  of  the  systems  then  in  vogue, 
but  following,  as  fur  as  he  could  be  said  to  have  fol 
lowed  any  sect,  the  tenets  of  the  school  of  Epicurus 
In  his  old  age  he  obtained  from  Marcus  Aurelius  ar 
honourable  employment  in  Egypt.    Some  make  him 
to  have  been  placed  over  a  part  of  this  province ;  but 
it  appcara  more  probable  that  be  was  appointed  regis- 
ter to  one  of  the  higher  tribunals.    He  died  at  a  very 
advanced  age. — What  distinguishes  Lucian  as  a  writer 
is  a  genius  eminently  satirical,  a  brilliancy  of  thought, 
and  a  larger  shsre  of  humour  than  any  other  author  of 
antiquity,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Aristophanes 
and  Horace.    His  irony  spares  no  folly  and  no  preju 
dice  on  the  part  of  his  contemporaries,  but  wage* 
against  their  failings  a  continual  warfare.   The  wri 
tings  of  Lucisn  very  rarely  betray  any  marks  of  the 
decline  of  taste  which  characterized  the  period  in  which 
be  is  said  to  have  lived.    His  style,  formed  by  the 
study  of  the  best  models,  and  especially  of  Aristopha- 
nes, would  never  lead  us  to  suspect  that  he  was  a  na- 
tive of  the  distant  province  of  northern  Syria :  it  is  as 
pure,  as  elegant,  and  as  Attic  as  if  he  had  flourished 
in  the  classic  periods  of  Grecian  literature,  and  the 
defects  of  the  age  in  which  be  lived  merely  show  them 
selres  in  the  desire  to  coin  new  expressions,  snd  tn 
divert  others  from  their  more  ancient  and  legitimate 
meaning ;  faults  from  which  he  baa  not  been  able  to 
aavc  himself,  although  he  ridicules  them  in  one  of  his 
own  productions,  the  "  Lexiphanes."    Neither  has  he 
been  always  able  to  resist  the  inclination  of  adorning 
his  style  with  the  tinsel  of  quotations  and  phrases  bor- 
rowed from  the  ancient  poets  and  historians,  and  fre 
quently  misplaced.    The  greater  part  of  bis  produc- 
tions have  the  dialogue  form ;  but  tbey  are  not,  like 
tho  dialogues  of  Plsto,  dissertations  pot  into  the  mouth 
of  interlocutors,  merely  to  destroy  the  monotonous) 
uniformity  of  a  continued  discourse.    The  dialogue* 
of  Lucian  are  true  conversations  ;  they  are  in  every 
sense  dramatic.    He  aays  himself  (Air  rensy.,  c.  33) 
that  he  has  restored  dialogue  to  earth,  after  it  had  been 
lost  in  the  regions  of  the  cloud* ;  and  that,  despoiling 
it  of  its  trsgic  garb,  he  has  brought  it  in  contact  with 
pleasantry  and  the  comic  muse. — The  subjects  on 
which  he  treats  are  various  and  interesting:  history, 
philosophv,  and  all  the  sciences  furnish  him  with  ma- 
terials.   Lucian  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  the  Aria* 
tophsnes  of  his  age,  and,  like  the  great  comic  poet,  be 
had  recourse  to  raillery  and  satire  to  accomplish  tha 
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object  he  bid  in  view.  This  object  wu,  to  ex- 
pose all  kinds  of  delusion,  fanaticism,  end  imposture  ; 
Lhe  quackery  and  imposition  of  the  priests,  tho  folly 
•ml  absurdity  of  tbe  superstitious,  and  especially  the 
sole  in u  nonsense,  the  prating  insolence,  and  the  im- 
ULafa  lives  of  the  philosophical  charlatans  of  his  Bge. 
Hie  study  was  human  nature  in  all  Us  varieties,  and 
the  age  m  which  he  lived  furnished  ample  materials 
for  bis  observation.  Many  of  his  pictures,  though 
dra  »n  from  the  circumstances  of  his  own  times,  are 
for  every  age  and  country.  If  he  sometimes  dis- 
thc  follies  and  vices  of  mankind  too  freely,  and 
occasionally  uses  expressions  which  are  revolting  to 
our  ideas  of  morality,  it  should  be  recollected  that  ev- 
ery author  ought  to  bo  judged  by  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  not  by  a  standard  of  religion  and  morality 
which  was  unknown  to  the  writer.  The  character  of 
Lucians  mind  was  decidedly  practical :  be  waa  not 
disposed  to  believe  anything  without  sufficient  evidence 
of  its  truth ;  and  nothing  that  was  ridiculous  or  absurd 
escaped  bis  raillery  and  sarcasm.  Tbe  tales  of  the 
poets  respecting  tbe  attributes  and  exploits  of  the  gods, 
which  were  still  firmly  believed  by  the  common  peo- 
ple of  his  age,  were  especially  tbe  objects  of  his  sa'urc 
and  ridicule  in  bis  dialogues  between  tbe  gods,  and  in 
many  other  of  his  works ;  snd  that  he  should  have  at- 
tacked the  Christians  in  common  with  the  false  sys- 
tems of  tho  psgan  religion,  will  not  appear  surprising 
lo  any  one  who  considers  that  Lucian  probably  never 
took  tbe  trouble  to  inquire  into  tbe  doctrines  of  a  re- 
ligion which  waa  almost  universally  despised  in  his 
time  by  the  higher  orders  of  society  — The  greater 

Eart,  if  not  all,  of  the  dialogues  of  Lucian  sppear  to 
ave  been  wntten  after  his  return  from  Gaul  and 
while  be  waa  reaiding  at  Athens ;  but  most  of  his  oth- 
er pieces  were  probably  written  during  the  time  that  be 
laugh*  rhetoric  in  tbe  former  country. — Our  limits,  of 
course,  will  not  allow  an  examination  of  the  numerous 
writings  of  Lucian.  We  will  content  ourselves  with 
noticing  merely  one  piece,  partly  on  account  of  its  pe- 
culiar character,  which  haa  made  it  a  subject  of  fre- 
quent reference,  and  partly  because  the  general  opin- 
ion of  scholars  at  the  present  dsy  is  adverse  to  its 
being  regarded  as  one  of  the  productions  of  Lucian. 
It  is  the  +t?.6vaTptc,  r)  dtoWoprvor  ('♦  The  lover  of 
his  country,  or  the  student").  Tbe  author  of  this 
piece,  whoever  be  was,  ridicules,  after  the  manner  of 
Lucian,  the  absurdities  of  the  Greek  mythology  ;  but 
his  satire  has,  in  fsct,  no  other  end  than  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  an  unsparing  stuck  on  the  Christians  : 
they  are  represented  as  wicked  men,  continually  offer- 
ing up  prayers  for  the  evil  of  the  stale.  The  authen- 
ticity of  this  piece  has  been  much  disputed.  Mention 
is  made  in  it  of  events,  which  some  place  under  Nero 
or  even  under  Claudius,  others  under  Trajan  or  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  and  some  under  Julian.  The  first  of 
these,  as,  for  example,  Theodore  Msrcilius,  think,  in 
consequence,  that  the  author  of  the  piece  lived  during 
tbe  first  century.  What  appears  to  favour  this  opinion 
sage  in  which  the  writer  alludes,  without  na- 


ls  a  parage 

ming  him,  to  St.  Paul,  or  even,  according  to  the  So- 
cinian  Crell,  to  our  Saviour  himself.  Some  orthodox 
theologians  have  shown  themselves  favourably  inclined 
-  to  this  system,  because  in  a  passage  of  the  dialogue 
the  question  of  the  Trinity  is  openly  stated,  and  they 
have  taken  this  as  a  proof  that  this  doctrine  was  taught 
prior  to  the  council  of  Nice.  Marcilius,  however,  is 
-Mistaken.  Artemidorus,  author  of  the  Oneirocritica, 
is  cited  in  the  Pbilopatris :  it  ia  true,  critics  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  period  when  this  writer  flourished,  but 
in  any  event  be  cannot  be  placed  lower  than  Hadrian. 
Id  the  dialogue  under  consideration,  so  strong  a  re- 
eer&blance  to  the  other  works  of  Lucian  is  perceptible, 
there  occur  so  many  phrases  sod  forms  of  expression 
are  familiar  to  him,  that,  if  it  be  not  the  work  of 
himself,  it  could  only  have  been  composed  by 


some  writer  that  came  after  him.  Huet  and  Gesoa 
have  found  in  it  a  much  more  accurate  acquaintance 
with  Christianity  than  we  can  suppose  Lucian  to  have 
possessed,  after  having  read  his  Percgnnus.  Schbll, 
following  lhe  side  espoused  by  Gcsner,  takes  the  Phil- 
opatris  lo  have  been  the  work  of  a  man  who,  after  hav- 
ing been  initialed  into  the  mysteries  of  Christianity, 
had  renounced  the  gospel,  not  lo  return  to  paganism, 
but  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  incredulity.  The 
tone  which  pervades  it  betrays  the  bitterness  of  an 
apostate. — We  have  remaining,  besides  his  other 
works,  fifty  Epigrams  ascribed  to  Lucian.  The  great- 
er part  are  of  that  hyperbolic  caal  which  was  so  much 
in  vogue  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  ere. 
Lucian,  however,  has  not  carried  this  kind  of  poetry  to 
that  point  of  extravagance  to  which  later  writers  push- 
ed it.  (SchoU,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  243,  seqq  ; 
The  best  editions  of  Lucian  are,  that  of  Hemsierhuys, 
completed  by  Reitz,  Amst ,  1730-36,  4  vols.  4lo,  ed- 
ited in  a  more  complete  manner  by  Gesiier,  Amst , 
1743,  3  vols.  4to,  and  to  which  must  be  added,  si 
though  of  inferior  vslue,  the  Lexicon  Lucianeum  of  C 
R.  Reitz,  brother  to  the  former,  Ultra).,  1746,  4to( 
thst  of  tho  Biponl  editors,  in  10  vols.  8vo,  a  reprint  ot 
the  preceding,  but  containing,  besides,  the  \arious  read- 
ings of  six  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  the  king  ol 
France,  collected  by  M.  Behn  de  Ballu  ;  and  that  of 
Lchmarm,  Lips.,  1822-183 1 ,  8vo,  of  which  'J  volumes 
have  thus  far  appeared.  This  last  edition,  however, 
is  much  disfigured  by  typographical  errors.  (Hoff- 
mann, Lex.  BibHograph.,  vol.  3,  p.  32.) 

Lucirxa,  tbe  name  of  the  planet  Venus,  or  morn 
ing  star.    It  ia  callod  Lucifer  when  appearing  in  the 
morning  before  the  sun ;  but  when  it  follows  it,  and 
appears  some  time  after  its  setting,  it  is  called  Hups 
rvs.    (Vid.  Hesperus.) 

LuciLius,  I.  C,  a  Roman  knight,  born  at  Suessa. 
a  towsi  in  the  Auruncian  territory,  A.U.C.  60S,  B.C. 
149.  He  waa  descended  of  a  good  family,  and  was 
grand-uncle,  by  the  mother's  side,  to  Pompey  the 
Great.  In  early  youth  he  served  at  the  siege  of  Nu- 
mantia,  in  the  same  camp  with  Marius  and  Jugurtha, 
under  the  younger  Africanus,  whose  friendship  and  pro- 
tection be  had  thus  the  good  fortune  to  acquire.  (  Veil. 
Pattrc,  2, 9.)  On  his  return  to  Rome  from  his  Span- 
ish campaign,  he  dwelt  in  the  bouse  which  had  been 
built  at  the  public  expense,  snd  had  been  inhabited  by 
Seleucua  Philopalor,  prince  of  Syria,  while  he  resided 
in  bis  youth  ss  an  hostage  at  Rome.  (Ascon.  Pedtan., 
in  Cie.,  eontr.  L.  Pis.)  Lucilius  continued  to  live 
on  terms  of  tbe  closest  intimacy  with  the  brave  Scip- 
io  and  the  wise  Lsrlius.  (Herat.,  Serm.,  2,  1,  71.) 
These  powerful  protectors  enabled  him  id  satirize  the 
vicious  without  restraint  or  fear  of  punishment.  In 
his  writings  he  drew  a  genuine  picture  of  himself,  ac- 
knowledged hie  faults,  made  a  frank  confession  of  his 
inclinations,  gave  an  account  of  his  adventures,  and, 
in  short,  exhibited  a  true  and  spirited  representation 
of  hia  whole  Itfe.  Fresh  from  business  or  pleasure,  he 
seized  his  pen  while  his  fancy  was  yet  wsrm  and  his 
passions  were  still  awake,  as  elated  with  success  or 
depressed  with  disappointment.  All  these  feelings  or 
incidents  ho  faithfully  related,  and  made  his  remarks 
on  them  with  the  utmost  freedom.  (Horat.,  Sm, 
2,  I,  30.)  Unfortunately,  however,  his  writings  are 
so  mutilated,  that  few  particulars  of  his  life  and  man 
ners  can  be  gleaned  from  them.  Little  farther  v 
known  concerning  him  than  that  be  died  at  Naples,  but 
at  what  age  has  been  much  disputed.  Euscbius  and 
most  other  writers  have  fixed  it  at  45,  which,  as  he  was 
born  in  A.U.C.  605,  would  be  in  lhe  651st  year  of  the 
city.  But  Dacier  and  Bayle  assert  tbst  he  must  have 
been  much  older,  as  ho  speaks  in  his  Satires  ot  tbr 
Licinian  raw  against  exorbitant  expenditure  at  enter 
tainmeiita.  which  was  notpromulgated  till  B.C.  97  or  91 
(A.U.C.  657  or  668).    The  expression,  moreover, ^ 
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pfiod  by  Horace  to  Locilio*(S*rm.,  3,  1,  34),  namely, 
tenet  or  '•  old,"  teems  to  imply,  aa  Clinton  ha*  remark- 
ed (Fa*/,  /frtf.,  toI,  2,  p.  135),  that  he  lived  to  a  later 
date. — The  period  at  which  Luciliui  wrote  was  favour- 
able to  satiric  composition.  There  was  a  struggle  exist- 
ing between  the  old  and  new  manner*,  and  the  free- 
dom of  speaking  and  writing,  though  restrained,  had  not 
yet  been  totally  checked  by  law.  Luciliua  lived  with  a 
people  among  whom  luxury  and  corruption  were  advan- 
cing with  fearful  rapidity,  but  among  whom  some  virtu- 
ous citizens  were  anxious  to  stem  the  tide  which  threat- 
ened to  overwhelm  their  countrymen.  His  satires, 
therefore,  were  adapted  to  please  those  stanch  "latula- 
teres  temporu  Of4t"  who  stood  up  for  ancient  manners 
and  disciplino.  The  freedom  with  which  he  attacked 
the  vices  of  his  contemporaries,  without  sparing  individ- 
uals, the  strength  of  colouring  with  which  his  picture* 
were  charged,  the  weight  and  asperity  of  the  reproaches 
with  which  he  loaded  those  who  had  exposed  them- 
selves to  his  ridicule  or  indignation,  had  nothing  re- 
volting in  an  age  when  no  consideration  compelled  to 
those  forbearances  necessary  under  different  forms  of 
society  or  government.  By  the  time,  too,  in  which  he 
began  to  write,  the  Romans,  though  yet  far  from  the 
l>olifth  of  the  Augustan  tge,  had  become  familiar  with 
the  delicate  and  cutting  irony  of  the  Greek  comedies, 
of  which  tbo  more  ancient  Roman  satirists  had  no  con- 
ception. Luciliua  cbicfiy  applied  himself  to  the  imi- 
tation of  these  dramatic  productions,  and  caught,  it  is 
said,  much  of  their  fire  and  spirit.  The  Roman  lan- 
guage likewise  had  grown  more  refined  in  hi*  age,  and 
was  thus  more  capable  of  receiving  the  Grecian  beau- 
ties of  style.  Nor  did  Lucilius,  like  his  predecessor*, 
mix  iambic  with  trochaic  verses.  Twenty  book*  of 
his  satire*,  from  the  commencement,  were  in  hexam- 
eter verse,  and  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  the  thir- 
tieth, in  iambics  or  trochaics.  Hia  object,  too,  seems 
to  have  been  bolder  and  more  extensive  than  that  of 
Us  predecessors,  and  was  not  so  much  to  excite  laugh- 
bar  or  ridicule  as  to  correct  and  chastise  vice.  Lu- 
lilius  thus  bestowed  on  satiric  composition  such  ad- 
ditional grace  and  regularity  that  be  is  declared  by 
Horace  to  have  been  the  first  among  the  Romans  who 
wrote  satire  in  verse.  But,  although  he  may  heve 
greatly  improved  this  sort  of  writing,  it  docs  not  fol- 
low that  his  satires  are  to  be  considered  a*  a  different 
species  from  those  of  Enniua,  a  light  in  which  they 
have  been  regarded  by  Casaubon  and  Rupert i ;  "  for," 
as  Dryden  ha*  remarked,  "  it  would  thence  follow  that 
the  satire*  of  Horace  are  wholly  different  from  those 
of  Lucilius,  because  Horace  has  not  less  surpassed 
Lucilius  in  the  elegance  of  hi*  writing,  than  Lucilius 
surpsssed  Ennuis  in  the  tum  end  ornament  of  hi*." 
The  satires  of  Lucilius  extended  to  not  fewer  than 
thirty  books,  but  whether  they  were  so  divided  by  the 
poet  himself,  or  by  some  grammarian  who  lived  short- 
ly after  him,  is  uncertain.  He  was  reputed,  however, 
to  be  a  voluminous  author,  and  ha*  been  satirized  by 
Horace  for  his  hurried  copiousness  and  facility.  Of 
the  thirty  books  there  are  only  fragments  extant ;  but 
these  are  so  numerous,  that,  though  they  do  not  capa- 
citate us  for  catching  the  full  apirit  of  the  poet,  we 
perceive  something  of  his  manner.  Hi*  merit*,  too, 
have  been  so  much  canvassed  by  ancient  writer*,  who 
judged  of  them  while  hi*  works  were  yet  entire,  that 
their  discussion  enable*  us  in  some  measure  to  appre- 
ciate his  poetical  claims.  It  would  appear  that  he  had 
great  vivacity  and  humour,  uncommon  command  of 
lsnpusce,  intimate  knowledge  of  life  and  manners,  and 
considerable  acquaintance  with  the  Grecian  masters. 
Virtue  appeared  in  hi*  draught*  in  native  dignity,  and 
exhibited  his  distinguished  friends,  Scipio  end  Las- 
bus,  in  the  most  amiable  light.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  impossible  to  portray  anything  more  powerful 
than  the  sketches  of  his  vicious  character*.  Hia  rogue, 
gluUrn,  *i*l  courtesan  arc  drawn  in  strong,  not  to  say 


coarse,  colour*.  He  had,  however,  much  of  the  old 
Roman  humour,  that  celebrated  but  undefined  arim- 
Uas,  which  indeed  be  possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree, 
that  Pliny  says  it  began  with  Lucilius  in  composition 
(Pretf.  Hut.  Nat),  while  Cicero  declares  that  he  car- 
ried U  to  the  highest  perfection,  and  that  it  almost  ex 
pired  with  him.  But  the  chief  characteristic  of  Lo- 
cilias  was  his  vehement  and  catting  satire.  Macro* 
bius  (Sat.,  3,  16) call*  him  "  Acer  et  vtolcmu*  poeta* 
and  the  well-known  lines  of  Juvenal,  who  relates  how 
be  made  the  guilty  tremble  with  hi*  pen,  as  much  as 
if  he  had  pursued  them  sword  in  band,  have  fixed  bis 
character  aa  a  determined  and  inexorable  persecator 
of  vice.  Hi*  Latin  is  admitted  on  all  bands  to  hare 
been  sufficiently  pare  (Aid.  Gall.,  18, 5. — Herat.,  Set., 
1,  10),  but  his  versification  was  ragged  and  prosaic. 
Horace,  while  he  allow*  that  be  was  more  polished 
than  his  contemporaries,  call*  hia  muse  "  pedettru." 
talks  repeatedly  of  the  looseness  of  his  measures,  "ui- 
compostio  prdt  currere  rertus,"  and  compares  hu 
whole  poetry  to  a  muddy  and  troubled  stream.  Qoia- 
lilian  does  not  entirely  coincide  with  this  opinion  of 
Horace  ;  for,  while  blaming  those  who  considered  hint 
as  (ho  greatest  of  poets,  which  some  persona  still  did 
in  the  age  of  Domiltan,  he  says,  **  Eeo  quantum,  ah 
illia,  tantum  ah  Horatio  dutcntto,  qui  Lucdtum  Jluere 
lutulentum,  et  eras  aUquid  quod  toUere  posus,  yut&tV 
(Inst.  Or.,  10,  I.)  The  author  of  the  books  Rhetor* 
cerrum,  addressed  to  Herennius,  and  which  were  at  one 
time  ascribed  to  Cicero,  mentions,  as  a  singular  awk- 
wardness in  the  construction  of  hia  line*,  the  disjunc- 
tion of  words,  which,  according  to  proper  and  natural 
arrangement,  ought  to  have  been  placed  together,  as, 

"Has  ret  ad  te  tcriplas  Luci  muimuj  AelL" 

Nay,  whst  is  still  worse,  it  would  appear  from  Akcm 
us  that  he  hsd  sometimes  barbarously  separated  ib* 
syllable*  of  a  word, 

"  Villa  Lucani — mox  poticru  aco." 

As  to  the  learning  of  Lucilius,  the  opinion*  of  antiqui- 
ty are  different ;  and  even  those  of  the  same  suihor  of- 
ten appear  somewhat  contradictory  on  this  potnt.  Quin- 
tilian  say*  that  there  ia  "  ErudtHo  in  eo  satra."  Cice- 
ro, in  his  treatise  L)e  Finibut,  calls  his  learning  "  Mr- 
diocria  ,*"  though  afterward,  in  the  person  of  Cmsus, 
in  his  treatise  De  Oratore,  he  twice  terms  him  44  doc- 
tuMn  (1,  16;  2,  6).    Dacier  suspect*  that  Quintiliaa 
waa  led  to  conaider  Lucilius  as  learned,  from  ihe  pedan- 
tic intermixture  of  Greek  word*  in  his  compositions,  a 
practice  which  seem*  to  have  excited  the  applause  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  also  of  his  numerous  admirers 
in  the  Augustan  sge,  for  which  they  have  been  severe- 
ly ridiculed  by  Horace,  who  always  warmly  opposed 
himself  to  the  excessive  popularity  of  Lucilius  during 
that  golden  period  of  literature.    It  is  not  unlikely  that 
there  m»y  have  been  something  of  political  spleen  in 
the  admiration  expressed  for  Lucilius  during  the  age 
of  Augustus,  and  something  of  courtly  complaisance 
in  the  attempts  of  Horace  to  counteract  it.  Augustus 
had  extended  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables  respecting 
libels,  and  the  people  who  found  themselves  thus  abridg- 
ed of  the  liberty  of  satirizing  the  great  by  name,  might 
not  improbably  seek  to  avenge  themselves  by  an  over 
strained  attachment  to  the  works  of  a  poet,  who,  living, 
an  they  would  insinuate,  in  better  time*,  practised  with- 
out fear  what  he  enjoyed  without  restraint.    (Gt/orsf  • 
Juvenal,  Prof.,  p.  43.)    Some  motive  of  this  soft 
doubtless  weighed  with  the  Romans  of  the  sge  of  Aa> 
gustus,  since  much  of  the  satire  of  Luciliua  must  fa*** 
been  unintelligible,  or,  at  least,  uninteresting  to  them 
Groat  part  of  hi*  compositions  appear  to  heve  been 
rather  a  series  of  libels  than  legitimate  satire,  being  oc- 
cupied with  virulent  attack*  on  contemporary  citizens 
of  Rome-    Dooza,  who  has  collected  and  edited  all 
that  remain*  uf  the  satire*  of  Lucilius,  mentions  the 
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atmci  of  not  less  than  sixteen  individuals  who  are  at- 
tacked by  name  in  tbe  course  even  of  these  fragments, 
among  whom  are  Quintus  Opimiu*,  the  conqueror  of 
Liguria,  Csxilius  Me  tell  us,  whoso  victories  acquired 
for  him  the  surname  of  Mscedonicus,  and  Cornelius 
Lupus,  at  that  time  Prxnccpi  Scnatus.    Lucilius  was 
equally  severe  on  contemporary  and  preceding  authors : 
Lnnms,  I'acnvius,  and  Accius  having  been  alternately 
•aiinxed  by  him.    (Aul.  GeU.,  17,  21.)   In  all  this  he 
indulged  with  impunity  (Horat.,  Sat.,  2,  1);  but  he 
did  not  escape  so  well  from  a  player  whom  he  bad  ven- 
tured to  censure,  and  who  took  his  revenge  by  expo- 
ring  Lucilius  on  the  stage.  The  poet  prosecuted  the  ac- 
or,  and  the  cause  was  carried  on  with  much  warmth  on 
both  sides  before  tbe  prator,  who  finally  acquitted  the 
playsr  (RJUt.,  ad  Herrtn.,  2,  13). — Lucilius,  however, 
did  not  confine  himself  to  attacking  vicious  mortals.  In 
the  first  book  of  his  satires  he  appears  to  have  decla- 
red war  on  tbe  false  gods  of  Olympus,  whose  plurality 
he  denied,  and  ridiculed  the  simplicity  of  the  people, 
who  bestowed  on  an  infinity  of  gods  the  venerable 
name  of  father,  which  should  be  reserved  for  one. — 
Of  many  books  of  the  Satires  such  small  fragments  re- 
main, that  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  their  subjects. 
Even  in  those  books  of  which  there  are  a  greater  num- 
ber of  fragments  extant,  they  are  so  disjointed  that  it 
is  as  difficult  to  put  them  legibly  together  as  the  scat- 
tered leaves  of  the  Sibyl ;  and  the  labour  of  Douxa, 
who  has  been  the  most  successful  in  arranging  the  bro- 
ken lines,  is  by  many  considered  as  but  a  conjectural 
and  philological  sport.    Those  few  passages,  however, 
which  are  in  any  degree  entire,  show  great  force  of  sa- 
tire.— Besides  satirizing  the  wicked,  under  which  cate- 
gory he  probably  classed  sll  his  enemies,  Lucilius  alto 
employed  bis  pen  in  praise  of  tbe  brave  and  virtuous. 
He  wrote,  as  we  learn  from  Horsce,  a  panegyric  on 
8cipio  Africanus ;  but  whether  tbe  elder  or  younger,  is 
not  certain.    Lucilius  was  also  author  of  a  comedy 
<m tilled  Nummularia,  of  which  only  one  line  remains ; 
but  we  are  informed  by  Porphyron,  the  scholiast  on 
Horace,  that  the  plot  turned  on  Pythias,  a  female  slave, 
tricking  her  master  Simo  out  of  a  sum  of  money,  with 
which  to  portion  his  daughter.    (Dun/op's  Roman  Lit- 
erature, vol.  1,  p.  393,  Mtqq.)    Douza's  edition  of  tbe 
fragments  of  Lucilius  was  published  in  1593,  Lugd. 
Bat.%  4to:  a  later  but  inferior  edition,  eurafratrum 
Vulpxarum,  sppeared  in  1713,  Point.    Lemaire  baa 
subjoined  a  reprint  of  Douza's  Luciliua  to  the  third 
volume  of  hia  edition  of  Juvenal  and  Persiue,  Pari*, 
1 830. — II.  An  epigrammatic  poet  in  the  age  of  Nero. 
W«  have  more  than  one  hundred  of  his  epigrams  re- 
maining.   Wernsdorff  aligns  to  him  the  poem  entitled 
/Etna,  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
Cornelius  Severus.    (Poet.  Lot.  Mi*.,  vol.  4,  pt.  2, 
p.  3,  seqq.) 

Luc  illa,  daughter  of  tbe  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  of  Faustina,  was  born  A.D.  146.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  she  was  given  in  marriage  to  Lucius  Verus, 
at  that  time  commanding  tho  Roman  armies  in  Syria. 
Verus  came  as  far  as  Ephesus  to  meet  her,  and  the 
anion  waa  celebrated  in  thia  city  ;  but,  habituated  to 
debauchery,  Verus  soon  relapsed  into  his  former  mode 
of  life ;  and  Lucille,  finding  herself  neglected,  took  a 
woman's  revenge,  and  entered  on  a  career  of  similar 
profligacy.  Returning  subsequently  with  her  hus- 
band to  Rome,  she  caused  him  to  be  poisoned  there ; 
afterward,  t 1  accordance  with  her  father's  direc- 
tractee  a  second  union  with  Claudius  Pom- 
,  an  aged  senator,  of  great  merit  and  probity, 
ler  licentious  conduct,  however,  underwent  no  change, 
and  she  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Cspress  by  her 
mother  Corn  modus,  against  whom  she  had  formed  a 
conspiracy.  Not  long  after,  Commodus  sent  a  centu- 
rion u>  her  place  of  exile,  who  put  her  to  death,  in  the 
33th  year  of  her  age,  A.D.  184.  She  had  by  her  mar- 
with  her  second  husband  a  aoi 
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Pompeianus,  put  to  death  by  order  of  Caracaila,  amt  a 
daughter.  (Dio  Cast.,  71,  1. — /d.,72, 4. — Jul.  Cap 
itol.,  Vit.  AurcL,  7.  —Id.,  Vit.  Ver.) 

Locina,  a  sumsme  of  Juno,  as  the  goddess  whe  pre* 
sided  over  the  delivery  of  females.    She  was  proba 
bly  so  called  from  bringing  children  into  the  light 
{Luctna,  from  lux,  lucis,  "light."—  \  id.  Juno.) 

LuckbtIa,  a  celebrated  Roman  female,  daughtei 
of  Lucretiua,  and  wife  of  Collatinus.  Her  name  is 
connected  in  tbe  old  legend  with  the  overthrow  n 
kingly  power  at  Rome,  and  the  story  is  related  as  fol- 
lows :  Tarquinius  Superbua  wsged  war  against  Ardea, 
the  capital  of  the  Rutuli,  a  people  on  the  coast  of  La- 
tium.  The  city  was  very  strong  by  both  nature  and 
art,  and  made  a  protracted  resistance.  The  Roman 
army  lay  encamped  around  the  walls,  in  order  to  re- 
duce it  by  hunger,  since  they  could  not  by  direct  force 
While  lying  half  idle  here,  the  princes  of  the  Tarquin 
family,  and  their  kinsmen  Brutus  and  Collatinus,  hap- 
pening to  feast  together,  began,  in  their  gaycty,  to 
boast  each  of  the  beauty  and  virtue  of  bis  wife.  Col- 
latinus extolled  his  spouse  Lucretia  as  beyond  all  ri- 
valry. On  a  sudden  they  resolved  to  ride  to  Rome, 
and  decide  the*  dispute  by  ascertaining  which  of  the  re- 
spective ladies  was  spending  her  time  in  the  most  be- 
coming and  laudable  manner.  They  found  the  wires 
of  the  king's  sons  entertaining  other  ladies  with  s  cost- 
ly banquet.  They  then  rode  on  to  Collatia;  and, 
though  it  was  near  midnight,  they  found  Lucretia.  with 
her  handmaids  around  her,  working  at  the  loom.  It 
was  admitted  that  Lucretia  waa  the  most  worthy  Jady  ; 
and  they  returned  to  the  camp  at  Ardca.  But  the 
beauty  and  virtue  of  Lucretia  had  excited  in  the  base 
heart  of  Sextus  Tarquinius  the  fire  of  lawless  passion. 
After  a  few  day  a  be  returned  to  Collatis,  where  he  was 
hospitably  entertained  by  Lucretia  as  a  kinsman  of  her 
husband.  At  midnight,  however,  he  secretly  entered 
her  chamber ;  and,  when  persuasion  was  ineffectual, 
he  threatened  to  kill  ber  and  one  of  her  male  slaves,  and, 
laying  the  body  by  her  side,  to  declare  to  Collstinua 
that  he  had  slain  her  in  the  act  of  adultery.  The  dread 
of  a  disgrace  to  her  memory,  from  which  there  could 
be  no  possible  mode  of  effacing  the  stain,  produced  a 
result  which  the  fear  of  death  could  not  have  done ;  a 
result  not  unnatural  in  a  heathen,  who  might  dread  the 
disgrace  of  a  crime  more  than  its  commission,  but  which 
shows  the  conventional  morality  and  virtue  of  the  times, 
how  ill-founded  and  almost  weakly  sentimental  in  even 
that  boasted  instance  of  female  virtue. — Having  ac- 
complished his  wicked  purpose,  Sextus  returned  to  the 
camp.  Immediately  after  his  departure,  Lucretia  sent 
for  her  husband  and  father.  Collatinus  came  from  the 
camp  accompanied  by  Brutus,  and  her  father  Lucretius 
from  the  city,  along  with  Pubh'us  Valeriua.  They 
found  Lucretia  aitting  on  her  bed,  weeping  and  incon- 
solable. In  brief  terms  she  told  what  bad  befallen 
ber,  required  of  them  the  pledge  of  their  right  hands, 
that  they  would  avenge  her  injuries,  and  then,  drawing 
a  knife  from  under  her  robe,  stabbed  herself  to  the 
heart  and  died.  Her  husband  and  father  burst  into  a 
loud  cry  of  agony  ;  but  Brutus,  snatching  the  weapon 
from  tbe  wound,  held  it  up,  and  swore,  by  the  chaste 
and  noblo  blood  which  stained  it,  that  be  would  pursaa 
to  the  uttermost  Tarquinius  and  all  his  accursed  race, 
snd  thenceforward  suffer  no  man  to  be  king  at  Rome. 
He  then  gave  tbe  bloody  knife  to  her  husband,  her  fa- 
ther, and  Valerius,  and  called  on  them  to  take  the  same 
oath.  Brutus  thus  became  at  once  the  leader  of  the 
enterprise.  They  bore  the  body  of  Lucretia  to  tbe 
market-place.  There  Brutus  addressed  tbe  people 
and  aroused  them  to  vengeance.  Part  remsined  to 
guard  the  town,  and  part  proceeded  with  Brutus  to 
Rome.  Their  coming  raised  a  tumult,  snd  drew  to- 
gether great  numbers  of  the  citizens.  Brutus,  availing 
himself  of  his  rank  and  authority  aa  tribune  of  tbe  Ce- 
leres  or  captain  of  tho  knights,  summoned  the  people 
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to  tne  Fcram,  and  proceeded  to  relate  the  bloody  deed 
which  the  villany  of  Sextus  Tarquinius  had  caused. 
Nor  did  he  content  himaelf  with  that,  but  set  before 
them,  in  the  roost  animated  manner,  the  cruelty,  tyran- 
ny, and  oppression  of  Tarquinius  himself ;  the  guilty 
manner  in  which  he  obtained  the  kingdom,  the  violent 
means  he  had  used  to  retain  it,  and  the  unjust  repeal 
or  all  the  laws  of  Scrvius  Tullms,  by  which  he  had 
robbed  them  of  their  liberties.  By  this  means  he 
wrought  so  effectually  upon  the  feelings  of  the  people, 
th&  they  passed  a  decree  abolishing  the  kingly  power 
itself,  and  banishing  for  ever  Lucius  f  arquinius  Superb- 
os,  and  his  wife  and  children.  (Lie.,  1,  67,  seqq. — 
Dion.  Hat ,  4,  15.)  Tho  story  of  Lucretia  is  very  in- 
geniously discussed  by  Verri,  and  the  conclusion  at 
which  he  apparently  arrives  is  rather  unfavourable  than 
otherwise  to  her  character.  (Notti  Rotnane,  vol.  I,  p. 
171,*«7o. — Compare  Augustxn ,  Civ.  D ,  1,  19,  p.  68, 
as  cited  by  Bayle,  Did.  Hist ,  i.  ».)  In  all  likelihood, 
however,  the  whole  story  is  false,  and  was  merely  in- 
rented  in  a  later  age,  to  account  for  the  overthrow  of 
kingly  power  at  Rome. 

LucrbtIlis,  a  mountain  range  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabincs,  amid  the  windings  of  which  lay  tho  farm  of 
Horace.  It  is  now  Monte  Libretti.  (Horat.,  Od.,  1, 
17,  1. — Compare  the  description  given  by  Eustace, 
Classical  Tour.  vol.  2,  p.  247,  sej  ) 

LuckktIus,  I.  Titus  Lucretius  Carus,  a  celebrated 
Roman  writer.  Of  his  life  very  little  is  known,  and 
even  the  year  of  his  birth  :«  mcertain.  Acoording  to 
tho  chronicle  of  "EtW^r.a,  ne  was  born  A.U.C.  658, 
B.C.  96,  being  thus  nine  years  younger  than  Cicero, 
and  two  or  three  years  younger  than  Cesar.  To 
judge  from  hia  style,  he  would  be  supposed  older  than 
either ;  but  this,  as  appears  from  the  example  of  Sal- 
lust,  is  no  certain  test,  as  his  archaisms  mav  have 
arisen  from  the  imitation  of  ancient  writers,  and  we 
krjOw  that  he  was  a  fond  admirer  of  Ennius.  A  taste 
for  Greek  philosophy  had  been  excited  at  Rome  to  a 
:onaiderable  extent  some  time  previous  to  this  era. 
md  Lucretius  was  sent,  with  other  young  Romans  of 
rank,  to  study  at  Athens.    The  different  schools  of 

Csophy  in  that  city  seem,  about  this  period,  to  have 
frequented  according  as  they  received  a  tempo- 
rary fashion  from  the  comparative  abilities  of  the  pro- 
fessors who  presided  over  them.  Cicero,  for  example, 
who  had  attended  the  Epicurean  school  at  Athens, 
and  who  became  himself  an  academic,  intrusted  his 
son  to  the  care  of  Cratippus,  a  peripatetic  philosopher. 
After  the  death  of  its  great  founder,  the  school  of  Ep- 
icurus had  for  some  tunc  declined  in  Greece ;  but,  at 
the  period  when  Lucretius  was  sent  to  Athens,  it  had 
again  revived  under,  the  patronage  of  L.  Memmius, 
whose  son  was  a,  fellow-student  of  Lucretius,  as  were 
also  Cicero,  hia  brother  Quintus,  Cassius,  and  Pom- 
ponius  Atticus.  At  the  time  when  frequented  by 
these  illustrious  youths,  the  gardens  of  Epicurus  were 
superintended  by  Zeno  and  Phaedrus,  both  of  whom, 
but  particularly  the  latter,  have  been  honoured  with 
the  panegyric  of  Cicero.  One  of  the  dearest,  perhaps 
the  dearest  friend  of  Lucretius,  was  this  Memmius, 
who  had  been  his  schoolfellow,  and  whom,  it  is  sup- 
posed, he  accompanied  to  Bithynia,  when  appointed 
to  the  government  of  that  province.  (Good's  Lucre- 
tius', Praf.,  p.  xxxvi.)  The  poem  De  Rerum  Natura.  if 
not  indertaken  at  the  request  of  Memmius,  was  doubt- 
less much  encouraged  by  him ;  and  Lucretius,  in  a 
dedication  expressed  in  terms  of  manly  and  eloquent 
courtesy  very  different  from  the  senile  adulation  of 
some  of  his  great  successors,  tells  him  that  the  hoped- 
for  pleasure  of  his  sweet  friendship  was  what  enabled 
aim  to  endure  any  toils  or  vigils.  The  life  of  the  poet 
was  short,  but  happily  was  sufficiently  prolonged  to 
enable  him  to  complete  his  poem,  though  perhaps  not 
to  give  some  portions  of  it  their  last  polish.  Accord- 
ing to  Eusebius,  he  died  in  the  44th  year  of  hie  age, 


by  his  own  bands,  in  a  paroxysm  ot  insanity  proaves1 
by  a  philtre,  which  Lucretia,  his  wife  or  mistress,  bad 
given  him,  with  no  design  of  depriving  him  ol  life  or 
reason,  bat  to  renew  or  increase  his  passion.  Others 
suppose  that  his  mental  alienation  proceeded  froo 
melancholy,  on  account  of  the  calamities  of  his  country 
and  the  exile  of  Memmius,  circumstances  which  wen 
calculated  deeply  to  affect  his  mind.  There  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  melancholy  fact  that  be  perishes" 
by  his  own  hand.  The  poem  of  Lucretius,  De  Kentn 
Natura,  which  he  composed  during  the  lucid  intemk 
of  his  malady,  ia,  as  the  name  imports,  philosophic  a| 
didactic,  in  the  strictest  acceptation  of  these  term*, 
and  contains  a  full  exposition  of  the  theological,  phys- 
ical, and  moral  system  of  Epicurus.  It  baa  beer 
remarked  by  an  able  writer,  "  that  all  the  religioat 
systems  of  the  ancient  pagan  world  were  naturally 
perishable,  from  the  quantity  of  false  opinions,  and  ri- 
cious  habits  and  ceremonies  that  were  attached  to 
them."  (Turner,  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  3, 
p.  311.)  He  observes  even  of  the  barbarous  Anglo- 
Saxons,  that,  "as  the  nation  advanced  in  its  active 
intellect,  it  began  to  be  dissatisfied  with  its  mythology. 
Many  indications  exist  of  this  spreading  alienation, 
which  prepared  the  northern  mind  for  the  reception  of 
the  nobler  truths  of  Christianity  (ibid.,  p.  356).  A 
secret  incredulity  of  this  sort  seems  to  have  been  long 
nourished  in  Greece,  and  appears  to  have  been  import- 
ed into  Rome  with  its  philosophy  and  literature.  The 
more  pure  and  simple  religion  of  early  Ron.e  was 
quickly  corrupted,  and  the  multitude  of  ideal  and  het- 
erogeneous beings  which  superstition  introduced  into 
the  Roman  worship  led  to  its  rejection.  (Pliny.  2, 
7.)  This  infidelity  is  very  obvious  in  the  writing*  of 
Ennius,  who  translated  Euhemerus'  work  on  the  Dei- 
fication of  human  spirits,  while  Plautus  dramatized 
the  vices  of  the  father  of  tho  gods  and  tutelary  deity 
of  Rome.  The  doctrine  of  materialism  w»s  introduced 
at  Rome  during  the  age  of  Scipio  and  Lei  ids  (Cic, 
de  Am.,  4),  and  perhaps  no  stronger  proof  of  its 
rapid  progress  and  prevalence  can  be  given,  than  that 
Cssar,  though  a  priest,  and  ultimately  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mus,  boldly  declared  in  the  senate  that  death  is  the 
end  of  all  things,  and  that  beyond  it  there  is  neither 
hope  nor  joy.  (Sallust,  Cat.,  51.)  This  state  of  the 
public  mind  was  calculated  to  give  a  fashion  to  the 
system  of  Epicurus.  According  to  this  dtslingotshen 
philosopher,  the  chief  good  of  man  is  pleasure,  ol 
which  the  elements  consist  in  having  a  body  free  froa 
pain,  and  a  mind  tranquil  and  exempt  from  perturba- 
tion. Of  this  tranquillity  there  are,  according  to  Ep- 
icurus, as  expounded  by  Lucretius,  two  chief  enemies, 
superstition  or  slavish  fear  of  the  gods,  and  the  dread 
of  death  (2,  43.  seqq.).  In  order  to  oppose  these  two 
foes  to  happiness,  he  endeavours,  in  the  first  place,  to 
show  that  the  world  was  formed  by  a  fortuitous  con- 
course of  atoma,  and  that  the  gods,  who,  according  to 
the  popular  mythology,  were  constantly  interposing, 
take  no  concern  whatever  in  human  affairs.  We  do 
injustice  to  Epicurus  when  we  estimate  his  tenets  by 
the  refined  and  exalted  ideas  of  a  philosophy  purified 
by  faith,  without  considering  the  superstitious  and  pol- 
luted notions  prevalent  in  his  time.  With  respect  to 
the  other  great  leading  tenet  of  Lucretius  and  his 
master,  the  mortality  of  the  soul,  still  greater  injustice 
is  done  to  the  philosopher  and  the  poet.  It  i*  affirm- 
ed, and  justly,  by  a  great  apostle,  that  "  life  and  im- 
mortality have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel 
and  yet  an  author,  who  lived  before  thia  dawn,  is  re- 
viled because  he  asserts*that  the  natural  arguments  fot 
the  immortality  of  tbe  soul,  afforded  by  tbe  analogue? 
jf  nature  or  principle  of  moral  retribution,  are  weak 
and  inconclusive.  In  fact,  however,  it  is  not  by  tht 
truth  of  the  system  or  general  philosophical  views  to 
a  poem  (for  which  no  one  consults  it)  tfcat  it*  value 
is  to  be  estimated;  since  a  poetical  work  may  ba 
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higniy  mor»l  on  account  of  its  details,  even  when  its 
systematic  scope  is  erroneous  or  apparently  dangerous. 
Notwithstanding  passages  which  seem  to  echo  Spino- 
xism,  and  almost  justify  crime,  the  Essay  on  Man  is 
rightly  considered  as  the  most  moral  production  of 
the  most  moril  among  the  English  poets.    In  like 
manner,  where  shall  we  find  exhortations  more  elo- 
quent than  those  of  Lucretius  sgainst  ambition  and 
cruelty,  and  luxury  and  lust ;  against  all  the  dishonest 
pleasures  of  the  body,  and  all  the  turbulent  pleasures 
of  the  mindl — In  versifying  the  philosophical  system 
of  Epicurus,  I^jcrefius  appears  to  have  taken  Emped- 
ocles as  a  model.    All  the  old  Grecian  bards  of  whom 
we  have  any  account  prior  to  Homer,  as  Orpheus, 
Linus,  and  Mussens,  are  said  to  have  written  poems 
on  the  dryest  and  most  difficult  philosophical  questions, 
as  cosmogony  or  the  generation  of  the  world.  The 
ancients  evidently  considered  philosophic  poetry  as 
of  the  highest  kind,  and  its  themes  aro  invariably 
placed  in  the  mouths  of  their  di vines t  songsters. 
Whether  Lucretius  may  have  been  indebted  to  any 
such  ancient  poems,  still  extant  in  his  age,  or  to  the 
subsequent  productions  of  Pslsephatus  the  Athenian, 
Antiochus,  or  Eratosthenes,  who,  as  Suidas  informs 
os,  wrote  poems  on  the  structure  of  the  world,  it 
is  impossible  now  to  determine;  but  be  seems  to 
have  availed  himself  considerably  of  the  work  of  Em- 
pedoeles.     The  poem  of  that  philosopher,  entitled 
xtpi  evoroc,  and  inscribed  to  his  pupil  Pansanias, 
was  chiefly  illustrative  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy, 
in  whtcb  he  bad  been  initiated.    Aristotle  speaks  on 
the  subject  of  the  merits  of  Empedocles  in  a  manner 
which  docs  not  seem  to  be  perfectly  consistent  (ap. 
Eifkrtidt,  Lurret.,  p.  lxxxvii.,  ci.,  cii.,  ed.  Lips., 
1801),  but  we  know  that'  his  poem  was  sufficiently 
celebrated  to  be  publicly  recited  at  the  Olympic  games 
along  with  the  works  of  Homer.    His  philosophical 
system  was  different  from  that  of  Lucretius ;  but  he 
had  discussed  slmosl  all  the  subjects  on  which  the 
Roman  bard  afterward  expatiated.    In  particular,  Ln- 
eretios  appears  to  have  derived  from  his  predecessor 
bis  notion  of  the  original  generation  of  man  from  the 
teeming  earth ;  the  production,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  of  a  ■variety  of  defective  monsters,  which  were 
not  allowed  to  multiply  their  kinds ;  the  distribution 
of  ammals  according  to  the  prevalence  of  one  or  other 
of  the  four  elements  over  the  rest  in  their  composition ; 
the  vkiss itodes  of  matter  between  life  and  inanimate 
substance ;  and  the  leading  doctrine,  "  mortem  nihil 
ad  not  ptTtinerc"  because  absolute  insensibility  is  the 
consequence  of  dissolution.    If  Lucretius  has  in  any 
war  benefited  by  the  works  of  Empedocles,  he  has,  in 
return,  been  most  lavish  and  eloquent  in  his  commend- 
ations.   One  of  the  most  delightful  features  in  the 
character  of  the  Latin  poet,  is  the  glow  of  admiration 
with  which  be  writes  of  his  illustrious  predecessors. 
His  eologium  of  the  Sicilian  philosopher,  which  he 
has  so  happily  combined  with  that  of  the  country 
which  gave  him  birth,  affords  a  beautiful  example  of 
his  manner  of  infusing  into  everything  poetic  sweet- 
ness.   Ennius  had  translated  into  Latin  verse  the 
Greek  poem  of  Epieharmus,  which,  from  the  fragments 
preserved,  appears  to  have  contained  many  specula- 
tions with  regard  to  the  productive  elements  of  which 
the  world  is  composed,  as  also  concerning  the  preserv- 
ative powers  of  nature.    To  the  works  of  Ennius 
oar  poet  seems  to  have  been  indebted,  partly  as  a 
model  for  enriching  the  still  scanty  Latin  language 
with  new  terms,  and  partly  as  a  treasury  or  store- 
house of  words  already  provided.    Him  too  he  cel- 
ebrates with  the  most  ardent*  and  unfeigned  enthu- 
siasm.   These  writers,  Empedocles  and  Ennius,  were 
probably  Lucretius*  chief  guides;  and,  though  the 
most  original  of  the  Latin  poets,  many  of  his  finest 
passages  may  be  traced  to  the  Greeks.    The  beautiful 
lamentation 


"  Nam  jam  non  domus  aedpiet  it  lata,  ncque  uu*r, 
Optuma,  nee  dulceis  oceurrent  oscula  natt 
Praripere,  et  tacita  pectus  duleedtne  tangunt,'' 

is  said  to  be  translated  from  a  dirge  chanted  at  A  the 
nian  funerals;  and  the  passage  where  he  represents  the 
feigned  tortures  of  hell  ss  but  the  workings  of  a  guilty 
and  unquiet  spirit,  is  versified  from  an  oratjon  of  JEm- 
chines  againat  Timarchus.  Notwithstanding,  indeed, 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  which  gave  the  poet  little  op- 
portunity for  those  descriptions  of  the  passions  and 
feelings  which  generally  form  the  chief  charm  in  poe- 
try, Lucretius  has  succeeded  in  imparting  to  his  di- 
dactic and  philosophical  work  much  of  the  real  spirt 
of  poetry ;  and  if  he  had  chosen  a  subject  which  would 
have  afforded  him  greater  scope  for  the  exercise  of  bis 
powers,  he  might  have  been  ranked  among  the  first  of 
poets.  Even  in  the  work  which  has  come  down  to 
us,  we  find  many  passages  which  are  not  equalled  by 
the  best  lines  of  any  Latin  poet,  and  which,  for  vigour 
of  conception  and  splendour  of  diction,  will  bear  a 
comparison  with  the  best  efforts  of  the  poets  of  any 
age  or  country.  In  no  writer  doca  the  Latin  language 
display  its  majesty  and  stately  grandeur  so  effectively 
as  in  Lucretiua.  There  is  a  power  and  an  energy  in 
his  descriptions  that  we  rarely  meet  with  in  the  Latin 
poets ;  and  no  one  who  has  read  his  invocation  to  Venus, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  poem,  or  his  delineation  of  the 
Demon  of  Superstition  and  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphi- 
genia,  that  come  after ;  or  his  beautiful  picture  of  the 
busy  pursuits  of  men,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
second  book,  or  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
in  the  fifth,  or  his  description  of  the  plague  which 
desolated  Athens  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  at 
the  close  of  the  sixth,fcan  refuso  to  allow  Lucre- 
tius a  high  rank  among  the  poets  of  antiquity.  In 
tho  first  and  second  books  he  chiefly  expounds  the 
cosmogony,  or  physical  part  of  his  system ;  a  sys- 
tem which  had  originally  been  founded  by  Lcuoippoe. 
and  from  his  time  had  been  successively  improved  by 
Democritus  and  Epicurus.  He  establishes  in  these 
books  his  two  great  principles,  that  nothimg  can  be 
made  from  nothing,  and  that  nothing  can  ever  be  an- 
nihilated or  return  to  nothing ;  and  that  there  is  in  the 
universe  a  void  or  space  in  which  atoms  interact. 
These  atoma  he  believes  to  be  the  original  component 
parts  of  all  matter,  as  well  as  of  animal  life ;  and  the 
modification  or  arrangement  of  such  corpuscles  oc- 
casions, according  to  him,  the  whole  difference  in  sub- 
stances. It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  these  two  books 
particularly  (but  the  observation  is  in  some  degree 
applicable  to  the  whole  poem),  there  are  many  barren 
tracts,  many  physiological,  meteorological,  and  geo- 
logical details,  which  are  at  once  too  incorrect  for  the 
philosophical,  and  too  dry  and  abstract  for  the  general 
reader.  It  ia  wonderful,  however,  how  he  contrives, 
by  the  beauty  of  his  images,  to  give  a  picturesque  col- 
ouring and  illustration  to  the  moat  unpromising  top- 
ics. In  spite,  however,  of  the  power  of  Lucretius,  it 
was  impossible,  from  the  very  nature  of  his  subject,  but 
that  some  portions  would  prove  altogether  unsuscep- 
tible of  poetic  embellishment.  Yet  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  these  intractable  passages,  by  the  charma 
of  contrast,  do  not  add,  like  deserts  to  oases  in  their 
bosom,  an  additional  dcliciousness  in  proportion  to 
their  own  sterility.  The  philosophical  analysis,  too, 
employed  by  Lucretius,  impresses  the  mind  with  the 
conviction  that  the  poet  is  a  profound  thinker,  and 
adda  great  force  to  his  moral  reflections.  It  is  his 
bold  and  fearless  msnner,  however,  that  most  of  all 
produces  a  powerful  effect.  While  in  other  write™ 
the  eulogy  of  virtue  seems  in  some  sort  to  partake  or 
the  nature  of  a  sermon,  to  be  a  conventional  language, 
and  words  of  coarse,  we  listen  to  Lucretius  as  to  one 
who  will  fearlessly  speak  out ;  who  has  shut  his  ears 
to  the  murmurs  of  Acheron;  and  who,  if  he  eulogises 
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tirtue,  extols  her  because  her  charm*  are  red. — One 
thing  very  remarkable  in  this  greet  poet  is  the  admi- 
rable clearness  and  closeness  of  his  reasoning.  He 
repeatedly  values  himself  not  a  little  on  the  circum- 
stance that,  with  an  intractable  subject,  aod  a  language 
not  yet  accommodated  to  philosophical  subjects,  and 
scanty  in  terms  of  physical  ss  well  as  metaphysical 
science,  be  was  able  to  give  so  much  clearness  to  his 
arguments ;  snd  this  object  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  he  has  accomplished,  with  little  or  no  sacrifice 
of  pure  Latinity. — The  two  leading  tenets  of  Epicu- 
rus, concerning  the  formation  of  the  world  and  the 
mortality  of  the  soul,  axe  established  by  Lucretius  in 
the  first  three  books.  A  great  portion  of  the  fourth 
book  may  be  considered  oa  episodical.  Having  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  primordial  stoma,  snd  of  the 
soul,  which  is  formed  from  the  finest  of  them,  be  an- 
nounces that  there  are  certain  images  (rtrum  simula- 
cra) or  effluvia  which  are  constantly  thrown  off  from  I 
the  surface  of  whatever  exists.  On  this  hypothesis  ! 
ho  accounts  for  all  our  external  senses  ;  ana  be  ap-  I 
plies  it  also  to  the  theory  of  dreams,  in  which  what- 
ever images  have  occupied  the  senses  during  day  J 
most  readily  recur.  The  principal  subject  of  the  fifth 
book,  a  composition  unrivalled  in  energy  and  richness 
of  language,  in  full  and  genuine  sublimity,  is  the  ori- 
gin and  laws  of  the  visible  world,  with  those  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  poet  presents  us  with  a  grand  rep- 
resentation of  Chaos,  and  the  moat  magnificent  account 
of  the  creation  that  ever  flowed  from  mortal  pen.  In 
consequence  of  their  ignorance  and  superstitions,  the 
Roman  people  were  rendered  perpetual  slaves  of  the 
most  idle  and  unfounded  terrors.  In  order  to  coun- 
teract these  popular  prejudices,  and  to  heal  the  con- 
stant disquietudes  that  accompenied  them,  Lucretius 
proceeds;  in  the  sixth  book,  tb  account  for  a  variety 
of  extraordinary  phenomena,  both  in  the  heavens  and 
oa  the  earth,  "which  at  first  view  seemed  to  deviate 
from  '.he  usual  laws  of  nature.  Having  discussed  the 
various  theories  formed  to  account  for  electricity, 
water-spouts,  hurricanes,  the  rainbow,  and  volcanoes, 
be  lastly  considers  the  origin  of  pestilential  and  en- 
demic disorders.  This  introduces  the  celebrated  ac- 
count of  the  plague,  which  ravaged  Athens  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  with  which  Lucretius  concludes 
this  book  and  his  magnificent  poem.  "  In  this  narra- 
tive," says  a  late  translator  of  Lucretius,  "  the  true 
genius  of  poetry  is  perhaps  more  powerfully  and  tri- 
umphantly exhibited  than  in  any  other  poem  that  was 
ever  written.  Lucretius  baa  ventured  on  one  of  the 
most  uncouth  and  repressing  subjects  to  the  must* 
that  can  possibly  be  brought  forward,  the  history  and 
symptoms  of  a  disease,  and  this  disease  accompanied 
with  circumstances  naturally  the  most  nauseous  and 
indelicate.  It  was  a  subject  altogether  new  to  nu- 
merical composition ;  and  he  had  to  strive  with  all 

ness  of  a  science  in  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  professionally  initiated.  He  strove,  however, 
and  be  conquered.  In  language  the  moat  captivating 
and  nervous,  and  with  ideas  the  moat  precise  and  ap- 
propriate, he  has  given  us  the  entire  history  of  this 
tremendous  pestilence.  The  description  of  the  symp- 
toms, and  also  the  various  circumstances  of  horror 
and  distress  attending  this  dreadful  scourge,  have 
been  derived  from  Thucydides,  who  furnished  the 
facts  with  great  accuracy,  having  been  himself  a  spec- 
tator and  a  sufferer  under  this  calamity.  His  narra- 
tive is  esteemed  an  elaborate  and  complete  perform- 
ance); and  to  the  faithful  yet  elegant  detail  of  the 
Greek  historian,  the  Roman  bard  has  added  all  that 
was  necessary  to  convert  the  description  into  poetry." 
— In  the  whole  history  of  Roman  taste  and  criticism, 
nothing  appears  so  extraordinary  as  the  slight  mention 
mat  is  made  of  Lucretius  by  succeeding  Latin  au- 
thors ;  and,  when  mentioned,  the  coldness  with  which 
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he  is  spoken  of  by  all  Roman  critics  aod  poets,  mtn 
the  exception  of  Ovid.    Perhaps  the  spirit  of  free 
thinking  which  pervaded  his  writings  rendered  it  on 
safe  to  extol  even  bis  poetical  talents ;  or  perhaps, 
and  this  is  the  more  probable  supposition,  the  iutur« 
of  his  subject,  and  the  little  taste  which  the  Romans 
in  general  manifested  for  speculations  like  those  orf 
Lucretius,  msy  account  for  his  poetry  being  es- 
timated below  its  real  merits.  —  The  doctrines  of 
Lucretius,  particularly  that  which  impugns  the  super- 
intending care  of  Providence,  were  first  formally  op- 
posed by  the  Stoic  Maniliua,  in  hie  Astronomic  poem. 
In  modem  times,  bis  whole  philosophical  system  bat 
been  refuted  in  the  long  and  elaborate  poem  of  the 
Cardinal  Polignac,  entitled  "  Anti- Lucretius,  sw  at 
Dto  tt  Natu.ro,"   This  enormous  work,  though  in- 
complete, consists  of  nine  books,  of  about  1300  lines 
each,  and  tbe  whole  is  addressed  to  Quintius,  an  athe- 
ist, who  corresponds  to  tbe  Lorenzo  of  tbe  Night 
Thought*.    Descartes  is  the  Epicurus  of  tbe  poem, 
and  the  subject  of  many  heavy  panegyrics.    In  the 
philosophical  part  of  his  subject,  tbe  cardinal  has 
sometimes  refuted  at  too  great  lfSJgth  propositions 
which  were  manifestly  absurd  ;  ft  others,  he  has  im- 
pugned demonstrated  truths,  and  the  moral  system  of 
Lucretius  he  throughout  has  grossly  misunderstood 
But  he  has  rendered  ample  justice  to  his  poetical 
merit;  snd,  in  giving  a  compendium  of  the  subject  oi 
his  great  antagonist's  poem,  be  has  caught  some  share 
of  the  poetical  spirit  with  whicb  bis  predecessor  was 
inspired.    (Dunlop's  Roman  Literature,  vol.  1,  p.  416, 
seqq.y—  Tbe  work  of  Lucretius,  like  that  of  Virgil, 
had  not  received  the  finishing  hand  of  its  author  si 
tbe  period  of  his  death.    The  tradition  that  Cicero  re- 
vised it  and  gave  it  to  tbe  public,  does  not  rest  on 
sny  authority  more  ancient  than  that  of  Eosebius; 
and,  had  the  story  been  true,  it  would  probably  have 
been  mentioned  in  some  part  of  Cicero's  voluminous 
writings,  or  those  of  the  early  critics.  Eichstadt, 
while  be  denies  the  revisal  by  Cicero,  is  of  opinion 
that  it  had  been  corrected  by  some  critic  or  gramma- 
rian ;  and  that  thus  two  manuscripts,  differing  in  many 
respects  from  each  other,  had  descended  to  posterity, 
the  one  aa  it  came  from  the  hand  of  the  poet,  and  the 
other  as  amended  by  tbe  reviser.    The  opinion,  how 
ever,  though  advocated  with  much  learning  and  in- 
genuity, is  an  untenable  one. — Tbe  best  editions  of 
Lucretius  are,  that  of  Lambinus,  Paris,  1564,  1570, 
4to,  with  a  very  useful  commentary ;  Creech,  Ox©*., 
1695,  8vo,  often  reprinted;  Havercsmp,  Lugd.  Bat., 
1725,  2  vols.  4 to;  Wakefield,  Land.,  1796,  4to,  3 
vols.,  andG&uf.,  1813, 8vo,  4  vols. ;  and  that  of  For- 
biger  Laps.,  lti'28  1 2 mo.    A  good  edition,  however,  is 
still  much  wanted,  as  Wakefield's  is  at  best  an  on- 
satisfactory  performance,  and  Eichstadt's  has  never 
been  completed.— II.  Spurius  Lucretius  Tricipitinua, 
the  father  of  Lucretia,  was  chosen  aa  colleague  to 
the  consulship  to  Poplicola,  to  supply  tbe  place  of 
Brutus,  who  had  fallen  in  battle.    He  died,  however, 
soon  after  his  election,  and  M.  Horatius  was  appoint- 
ed to  finish  the  year.    (Lh.,  1,  68  — 2, 8  ) 

Lucrinus,  a  lake  in  Italy,  near  Curna,  on  tbe  coast 
of  Campania.  According  to  Dio  Caasius  (48,  50), 
there  were  three  lakea  in  this  quarter  lying  one  be- 
hind the  other.  The  outermost  was  called  Tyrrheona, 
the  middle  one  Lucrinus,  and  the  innermost  Averaus. 
Tbe  Lucrine  was  shut  in  from  the  outermost  lake  oi 
bay  by  a  dike  raised  across  the  narrow  inlet  This 
work,  according  to  Strabo,  was  eight  stadia  in  length, 
and  of  a  chariot's  breadth :  tradition  ascribed  it  to 
Hercules.  (Sfrah.,  245. )  Agrippa  cut  a  communi- 
cation between  these  lakes  and  the  sea,  and  built  at 
the  opening,  but  between  and  uniting  the  Locnns 
and  Avernian  lakes,  the  famous  Julian  Harbour.  Tbe 
object  in  doing  this  chiefly  was  to  procure  a  plscs 
along  the  coast  fit  for  exercising  and  training  a  bod* 
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ft  seamen  previous  to  the  contest  with  Sextos  Pom* 
pcius.  (Sutton.,  Vit.  Aug.,  16. —  Veil.  Pat  ere,  3, 
79. — Compare  Virgil,  Georg.,  3,  161. — Hora\,  £p 
ad  Pi*.,  63.)  The  woods,  also,  which  surrounded 
Avernos  in  particular,  were  cut  down,  and,  the  stag- 
nant vapour  being  thus  dissipated,  the  vicinity  was 
rendered  healthy.  By  this  operation  much  land  was 
reclaimed,  which  before  hsd  been  covered  by  these 
lakes,  an  outlet  being  afforded  to  their  waters  into  the 
sea.  The  shores  of  the  Luchne  lake  were  famous 
for  oysters.  In  the  year  1536,  an  earthquake  formed 
a  hill,  called  Monte  Nuovo,  near  two  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  300  feet  high,  consisting  of  lava,  burn- 
ed stones,  scoria,  otc.,  which  left  no  appearance  of  a 
a  lake,  but  a  morass,  filled  with  grass  and  rushes. 
{Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  159.) 

Lucqllus,  Lucius  Licinius,  descended  from  a 
distinguished  Roman  family,  was  born  about  B.C. 
115,  and  served  under  Sylla  in  the  Marsian  war. 
Sylla  bad  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  talents  and  integ- 
rity of  Lucullus,  and  employed  him,  though  he  was 
very  young,  in  many  important  enterprises.  While 
the  former  was  besieging  Athens  (B.C.  87),  Lucullus 
was  sent  into  Egypt  and  Africa  to  collect  a  fleet;  and, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Mithradates,  he 
was  left  in  Asia  to  collect  the  money  which  Sylla  had 
imposed  upon  the  conquered  states.  So  great,  in- 
deed, was  the  regard  which  Sylla  had  for  him,  that  he 
dedicated  his  commentaries  to  him,  and,  in  his  last 
will,  made  him  guardian  to  his  son.  In  B.C.  74  Lu- 
cullus was  elected  consul,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  tbo  war  against  Mithradates.  During 
the  following  eight  years  he  was  entirely  engaged  in 
conducting  this  war;  and,  in  a  series  of  brilliant  cam- 
paigns, completely  defeated  Mithradates,  and  his  pow- 
erful son-in-law  Tigranes.  In  B.C.  73  he  overcame 
Mithradates  at  Cyzicus,  on  tho  Propontis ;  and  in  the 
following  year  again  conquered  him  at  Cabiri,  on  the 
borders  of  Pontus  and  Armenia.  In  B.C.  69  he 
marched  into  Armenia  against  Tigranes,  who  had  es- 
poused the  cause  of  his  father-in-law,  and  completely 
defeated  his  forces  near  Tigranocerta.  He  followed 
up  his  victory  by  the  capture  of  this  place,  and  in 
the  following  year  took  also  Nitnbis,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Mesopotamia ;  hut  he  was  not  able  to  derive 
all  the  advantage  he  might  have  done  from  his  victor- 
ies, in  consequence  of  the  mutinous  disposition  of  his 
soldiers.  Lucullus  never  appears  to  have  beeu  a  fa- 
vourite with  his  troops  ;  ana  their  disaffection  was 
increased  by  the  acts  of  Clodius,  whose  sister  Lucul- 
lus had  married.  The  popular  party  at  home  were 
not  slow  in  attacking  a  general  who  had  been  the  per- 
sonal friend  of  SyTls,  snd  who  was  known  to  be  a 
powerful  supporter  of  the  patrician  party.  They  ac- 
cused him  of  protracting  the  war,  on  sccount  of  the 
facilities  it  afforded  him  of  acquiring  wealth ;  and 
eventually  carried  a  measure  by  which  he  was  re- 
moved from  the  command,  and  succeeded  by  Pompey, 
B.C.  66.  —  The  senate,  according  to  Plutarch,  had 
joked  forward  to  Lucullus  as  likely  to  prove  a  most 
(■owerful  supporter  of  the  patrician  order :  but  in  thia 
they  were  disappointed ;  for,  on  his  return  to  Rome, 
he  took  no  part  in  public  affairs,  but  psssed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  retirement.  Tho  immense  for- 
tune which  he  had  amassed  during  his  command  in 
Asia  he  employed  in  the  erection  of  most  magnificent 
villas  near  Naples  and  Tusculum :  and  he  lived  in  a 
style  of  magnificence  snd  luxury  which  appesrs  to 
have  astonished  even  the  most  wealthy  of  his  contem- 
poraries. Lucullus  was  a  man  of  refined  taste  and 
liberal  education:  he  wrote  in  his  youth  the  history 
of  the  Marsian  war  in  Greek  (Plut.,  Vit.  Lueull., 
c  1. — Compare  Cic.,  Bp.  ad  Alt.,  1,  13),  and  was  a 
warm  supporter  of  learning  and  the  arts.  His  houses 
*rere  decorated  with  the  most  costly  paintings  and 
rta/ies,  and  hie  library,  which  he  had  collected  at  an 
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immense  expense,  was  open  to  all  learned  men.  1 1* 
lived  on  intimate  terms  with  Cicero,  who  has  bigui> 
praised  his  learning,  and  has  inscribed  one  of  his 
books  with  the  name  of  hia  friend,  namely,  the  4th 
book  of  his  "  Academic  Questions,"  in  which  he  makei 
Lucullus  define  the  philosophical  opinions  of  the  Old 
Academy. — It  is  said  that,  during  the  latter  years  of 
his  life,  Lucullus  lost  bis  senses,  and  that  hia  brothel 
had  the  core  of  his  estate.  He  died  in  his  67th  of 
68th  year.  We  have  a  life  of  him  by  Plutarch. 
(Plut.,  Vtt.  LucuU—Appian,  Bell.  Mitkrad.—Encyd. 
Us.  Knowl.,  vol.  14,  p.  193.) 

LuctjMO,  the  title  applied  to  the  hereditary  chiefs 
who  ruled  over  each  of  the  twelve  independent  tribes 
of  the  Etrurian  nation.  It  would  seem  also  to  have 
!  been  given  to  the  eldest  sons  of  noble  families,  who, 
by  their  right  of  primogeniture,  would  have  a  fairer 
claim  to  public  offices  and  the  honours  of  the  state. 
(MuUer,  Etrusker,  vol.  1,  p.  356.)  The  original 
Etrurian  term  was  Lauckme,  and  hence  among  the 
Latin  writers  we  sometimes  meet  with  the  form  Luc- 
mo,  as  in  Properlius  (4,  1,  29).  Niebuhr  thinks  that 
the  words  Lucumn  and  Lucent  may  be  both  referred 
in  etymology  to  Luger,  the  old  German  for  44  a  seer,' 
and  may  have  had  reference  originally  to  divining  by 
auspices,  a  privilege  reserved  for  the  rulers  of  the  state 
and  the  beads  of  houses.  (Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  1,  p.  342, 
Walter' a  trantl.) 

Luni,  I.  Apoltinare*,  games  in  honour  of  Apollo, 
celebrated  annually  at  Rome  on  the  fifth  of  July,  and 
for  several  days  thereafter.  Tbey  were  instituted  du- 
ring the  second  Punic  war,  for  the  purpose  of  propiti- 
ating success,  and  at  first  had  no  fixed  time  of  cele- 
bration, nntil  this  wss  determined  by  a  law  which  P. 
Licinius  Varus,  the  city  prater,  had  paased.  After 
this  they  were  held,  as  above  mentioned,  in  July. 
(Lis.,  35,  12  —Id.,  27,  33.  —  Manut.,  ad  Cic,  Ep. 
ad  Alt.,  I,  16.)— II.  Cereale;  called  also  simply  C«» 
realia,  a  festivsl  in  honour  of  Ceres,  accompanied  with 
public  games  in  the  circus,  at  which  the  people  sat 
arraved  in  white,  and  during  and  immediately  before 
which  the  greatest  abstemiousness  was  enjoined 
The  injunction  was  removed  at  nightfall.  The  cele- 
bration took  place  on  the  9tb  of  April.  (Aul.  GtlL, 
18,  2.  teqa.—Plaut.,  Aulul.,  2,  6,  6.)— III.  Magn 
or  Romam,  celebrated  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and 
Minerva.  They  were  the  most  famous  of  the  Roman 
games.  (Cie.  in  Verr.,  7,  14.)— IV.  Megalentea, 
called  also  simply  Megaltria,  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Cybele,  or  the  great  mother  of  the  gods.  Hence  the 
name  from  fttydXn  (fem.  of fUyae),  "great,"  sn  epithet 
applied  to  Cybele  ({ityafoi  wrrjp,  "area*  mother"}. 
Tbey  were  instituted  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  when  the  statue  of  the  goddess  was  brought 
from  Pessinus  to  Rome.  (Lie.,  39,  14.)  Ovid  makes 
the  time  of  celebration  the  4th  of  April,  (Fast,  4, 
179);  but  Livy  mentions  the  12th  of  the  same  month 
(Lie.,  39,  14.)  The  statement  of  Ovid  is  generally 
considered  the  more  correct. 

Lugdorknsis  Gallia,  a  part  of  Gaul,  which  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Lugdunum,  the  capital  city  of 
the  province.  (Consult  the  sr'de  Gallia,  p.  530,  coL 
3,  near  the  end. ) 

Lugdunum,  I.  a  city  of  Gaul,  situate  near  tne  con- 
fluence of  the  Rhodanus  or  Rhone,  and  the  Arar  or 
Sadne.  (Plin  ,  4,  18.)  It  was  one  of  the  places 
conquered  by  Cesar,  and,  a  short  time  after  his  death, 
Munatius  Plancus  received  orders  from  the  Romaa 
senate  to  re-assemble  at  Lugdunum  the  inhabiur.tr  of 
Vienna  or  Vienne,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  their 
city  by  the  Allobroges.  (Dio  Cat:,  46,  60.)  In  a 
little  while  it  became  very  powerful,  so  tbst  Strabo 
(192)  ssys,  it  was  not  inferior  to  Narbo  or  Narbvnne 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  inhabitants.  The  an- 
cient city  did  not  occupy  exactly  the  same  spot  as  the 
n  odern  one.  bat  lav  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhone 
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tun  Sadne,  while  the  chief  part  of  modem  Lyons  ia  on 
the  cast  aide,  at  the  very  confluence  of  the  two  streams. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  point  of  land  formed  by  the  two 
atreams,  and,  of  course,  precisely  corresponding  with 
the  aouthern  extremity  of  the  modern  city,  stood  'the 
famous  altar  erected  by  aixty  Gallic  nations  in  honour 
of  Augustus.  (Liv.,  Eptt.,  V37.— Strabo,  I.  e.)  At 
Lugdunum  was  established  the  gold  and  ailver  coinage 
of  the  province,  and  from  this  city,  as  a  centre,  the 
main  roads  diverged  to  all  parta  of  Gaul.  (Strab.,  I. 
«.)  In  the  third  century  it  declined  in  importance, 
on  account  of  the  vicinity  and  rapid  growth  of  Are- 
late  and  Narbo.  Lugdunum  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have 
bean  situate  at  the  foot  of  a  hill.  In  Celtic,  dun  aig- 
nifies  "  a  hill,"  and  from  thia  comes  the  Latin  termi- 
nation dunum.  The  earlier  name  is  said  by  Dio  Cae- 
aius  (/.  c.)  to  have  been  Lugudunum  (Aovyovdovvov). 
Plutarch  (de  Fluviis,  p.  1161.— Op.,  ed.  Reiske,  vol. 
10,  p.  732)  derives  the  name  from  Aovvor,  the  Cel- 
tic, according  to  him,  for  "a  raven,"  and  doOvor,  "a 
hill,"  i  jid  explains  thia  etymology  by  the  tradition  of 
a  flock  of  ravens  having  appeared  to  the  first  settlers 
Momoiua  and  Atepomarua,  when  building  on  a  hill  in 
obedience  to  an  oracle.  (Compare  Reimar,  ad  Dion. 
Cast.,  I.  e. — Reitke,  ad  Piut.,  1.  c. — For  other  ety- 
mologies of  the  name  of  thia  city,  consult  Merula, 
Cosmogr.,  p.  2,  L  8,  c.  24. — Vosaius,  Hist.  Grae.,  p. 
346.}— II.  A  city  of  the  Datavi,  in  Germania  Inferior, 
now  Leyden.  The  modern  name  is  aaid  to  be  de- 
rived from  that  of  Leithis,  which  it  took  in  the  middle 
ages.    {Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  241.) 

Luna,  I.  (the  Moon).  Vid.  Selene.— II.  A  city  of 
Ctruria,  in  the  northwestern  angle  of  the  country,  ait- 
uate  on  the  coast,  and  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  and 
capacious  harbour.  The  modern  name  of  this  harbour 
is  Golfo  di  Spazzia.  Before  the  new  division  under 
Augustus,  Luna  had  formed  part  of  Liguria ;  and  its 
harbour,  situate  on  the  north  side  of  the  Macra,  cer- 
tainly was  in  that  province.  Cluverius  contends  that 
thia  ancient  city  occupied  the  aite  of  the  modern  Leri- 
ei ;  especially  as  Strabo  (222)  and  Mela  (2,  4)  seem 
to  place  it  on  that  bank  of  the  Macra ;  but  the  ruins 
which  now  bear  the  name  of  Luni,  a  little  below  Sar- 
zana,  and  the  denomination  of  Lunigiana  applied  to 
the  adjacent  district,  together  with  the  authority  of 
Ptolemy  (p.  61)  and  Pliny  (3,  5),  leave  no  doubt  aa 
to  the'  true  position  of  Luna.  The  harbour  of  Luna 
was  chiefly  resorted  to  by  the  Romana  aa  a  rendezvous 
ror  the  fleets  which  they  sent  to  Spain.  (Lie.,  34,  8. 
— Id.,  39,  21.)  Strabo  says  it  contained,  in  fact,  sev- 
eral porta,  and  was  worthy  of  a  nation  which  so  long 
ruled  the  sea.  The  town  itself  waa  deserted  in  the 
lime  of  Lucan  (I,  586).  Luna  was  very  famous  for 
its  while  marbles,  which  now  take  their  namo  from  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Carrara.  (Strab.,  I.  c. — Plin., 
36,  5  )  Pliny  speaks  of  the  wine  and  cheese  made 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Luna  ( 14,  16) ;  the  latter  were 
sometimes  so  large  as  to  weigh  one  thousand  pounds. 
(Id.,  11,  42.— Martial,  Epigr.,  13,  27.)  Inscriptions 
give  Luna  the  title  of  a  Roman  municipium.  (Cra- 
mer's Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  171,  seqq.) 

Lupa  (a  she-wolf),  an  animal  held  in  great  venera- 
tion at  Rome,  because  Romulus  and  Rcmua  were  fa- 
bled to  have  been  suckled  by  one.    (Vid.  Romulus.) 

Lopebcal,  a  cave  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  HiU, 
-consecrated  by  Evander  to  the  god  Pan,  who  was 
aurnamed  Lupercus  by  the  Latins,  aa  protecting  the 
flocks  from  wolves  (lupos  arcens).  Such  at  least  is 
the  common  derivation  of  the  name.  (Arnob.,  4,  3. — 
Serv.,  ad  JEn.,  8,  343.— Justin,  43,  1.)  Others, 
however,  deduced  the  term,  according  to  Quintilian, 
from  luo  and  eapra,  by  a  transposition  of  letters  in  tho 
case  of  the  latter  word,  because  they  sacrificed  in  the 
cave  above  mentioned  a  goat  (eaprvm  lucbant),  and 
purified  the  city  with  the  akin  of  the  animal  cut  into 
thongs.  'Quint.,  1,  5.  rub  An.— Vid.  Lupercali*.) 
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LupercalIa,  a  yearly  festival,  observed  at  Rome 
the  15th  of  February,  in  honour  of  the  god  Pan,  and 
said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Evander.  (Vii.  La 
perci.) 

Luperci,  the  priests  of  Pan.  <  Vid.  Lupercal.)  Oi 
the  festival  of  thia  god,  which  waa  termed  Lupercaka, 
a  goat  was  sacrificed,  and  the  skin  of  the  victim  was 
cut  up  into  thongs.  Thereupon  the  Luperci,  in  a  suu 
of  nudity,  except  having  a  girdle  of  goat'e  akin  around 
their  loins,  and  holding  these  thongs  in  their  handa, 
ran  up  and  down  the  city,  striking  with  the  thongt  aa* 
whom  they  met,  particularly  married  women,  v»bc 
were  thence  supposed  to  be  rendered  prolific.  (Sen^ 
ad  Virg.,  ;En.,  8,  343  —  Ovid,  Fast.,  2,  427  —Id  «*., 
5,  101.)  There  were  three  companies  of  Luperci; 
two  of  ancient  date,  called  Fabiani  and  Quintdtan, 
from  Fabius  and  Quintilius,  who  had  been  at  one  time 
at  their  head  ;  and  a  third  order  called  Julii,  instituted 
in  honour  of  Julius  Cesar,  at  the  head  of  which  ww 
Antony  ;  and  therefore,  as  the  leader  of  this,  be  went, 
on  the  festival  of  the  Lupercalia,  although  consul,  al- 
moet  naked  into  the  Forum  Jultum,  attended  by  hu 
lictora,  and  having  made  a  harangue  before  the  peo- 
ple, he,  according  to  concert,  aa  it  ia  believed,  pre- 
sented a  royal  diadem  to  Caesar,  who  was  sitting  there 
arrayed  in  his  triumphal  robes.  A  murmur  ran  through- 
out the  multitude,  but  it  was  instantly  changed  into 
loud  applause  when  Ca*sar  rejected  the  proffered  or- 
nament, and  persisted  in  his  refusal,  although  Anton) 
threw  himself  at  his  feet,  imploring  him,  in  the  nam* 
of  the  Roman  people,  to  accept  it.  (Cie.,  1'hil.,  2, 31, 
43.— Dio  Cats.,  45,  31  —  Id.,  46,  5.— Sueton ,  Vit 
Jul.,  79  —  Plut.,  Vit.  Cos.) 

Lupercus,  or  Sulpicius  Lupercus  Servastus  Junior 
a  poet,  who  appears  to  have  lived  during  the  lattsi 
periods  of  the  western  empire.  He  has  left  as  eieg) 
"on  Cupidity,"  and  a  sapphic  ode  "on  Old  Art,' 
(Wernsdorff,  roel.  Lai.  Min,  vol.  3,p  235)  He  i. 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  also  the  author  x*  I 
small  poem  "  on  the  Advantages  of  a  Private  Life  ' 
found  in  the  Anthology  of  Burmann  (vol  1.  p.  508)- 

Lupia  or  Lippia,  I.  a  small  river  in  Germany,  fall 
ing  into  tho  Rhine,  now  the  Lippt.  It  is  in  modern 
Westphalia.  (Mela,  3,  3.—  Veil.  Patere..  2.  105  )— 
II.  A  town  of  Italy,  southwest  of  Brundmum,  now 
Lecce,  the  modern  capital  of  the  territory  of  Otranio. 
(PUn.,  3,  11.— Mela,  2,  4.) 

Lupus,  I.  a  native  of  Mcssana  in  Sicily,  who  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  retuni  of  Menelaus  and  Helen  to  Spar- 
ta.  He  is  mentioned  by  Ovid  (ex  Pont.,4,  16.— 
Compare  Mongitor.,  Btbl.  Sicul ,  1,  p.  24).  —  II  P. 
Rutilius  Lupus,  a  powerful  but  unprincipled  Romas 
nobleman,  lashed  by  Lucilius  in  his  satires.  (Pert*, 
Sat.,  1,  115.— Compare  Liv.,  Epit ,  73  — Jul,  Olse- 
quens,  115.) 

LusitanIa,  a  part  of  ancient  Hispania,  on  the  At- 
lantic coast.    The  name  must  be  taken  in  two  sense*. 
All  the  old  writers,  whom  Strabo  also  follows,  under- 
stood by  the  term  merely  the  territories  of  the  La  sit  am. 
and  these  were  comprehended  between  the  Durius  aw? 
the  Tagus,  and  extended  in  breadth  from  the  ocean  U 
the  most  eastern  limits  of  the  modern  kingdom  of"  Por- 
tugal.  (Strabo,  152.)  The  Lusitani  in  time  intermin- 
gled with  the  Spanish  tribes  in  their  vicwity,  as,  for  ex 
ample,  with  the  Vettonea,  CaJliaci,  dec,  on  which  ac 
count  the  name  of  Lusitania  was  extended  to  the  tern 
lories  of  these  tribes,  and,  finally,  under  this  name  be- 
came also  included  some  tracts  of  country  south 
the  Tagus.    This  is  the  first  sense  in  which  lh*»  terra 
Lusitania  must  be  taken,  comprising,  namely,  ihe  ter- 
ritories of  the  Lusitani,  the  Calliaci,  the  Veiiouea,  and 
some  lands  south  of  the  Tagus.    The  Romans,  after 
the  conquest  of  the  country,  made  a  new  arrangeiri:^ 
of  the  several  tribes.    The  territories  of  the  Calliaci, 
lying  north  of  the.  Duriua,  thev  included  in  Hispania 
tarraconensis,  but,  as  equivalent,  Urcy  added  to  Lo 
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etinia  all  ihe  country  south  of  the  Tagus,  and  weal 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  Anaa,  aa  far  as  the  sea.  Ac- 
cording to  tbia  arrangement,  Lusitania  waa  bounded 
cn  the  south  by  a  part  of  tbe  Atlantic,  from  the  mouth 
(i  the  Anaa  to  the  Sacrum  Promontorium  or  Cape 
St.  Vtneent ;  on  tbe  west  by  the  Atlantic  ;  on  the 
aorth  by  the  Durius ;  and  on  the  east  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  latter  river,  a  little  west  of  the  modern  city 
of  l'sro,  in  a  southeastern  direction  to  the  Anaa, 
touching  it  aboat  eight  miles  west  of  Mertda,  the  an- 
cient Lmenu  Augusta.  The  modern  kingdom  of 
Portugal,  therefore,  is  m  length  larger  than  ancient 
Lu siums,  since  it  comprehends  two  provinces  beyond 
tbe  Dunua,  EtUre  Douro  y  Mtnho  and  Tras  lot  Mon- 
ies, uA  since  it  has  the  Minius  or  Mtnho  for  its  north- 
ern boundary,  hot  from  west  to  east  it  ia  much  smaller 
than  LoMtaua.  Tbe  latter  embraced  also  Salaman- 
ca, the  greater  part  of  Estrcmadura,  and  the  west- 
ern extremity  of  Toledo.  Tbe  most  southern  part  of 
Lusitania  was  called  Cuneus,  or  the  wedge  (vid. 
Casern),  and  is  now  termed  Algarve,  from  the  Ara- 
bic Algarb,  or  the  west.  Its  extreme  promontory 
u-a;  called  Sacrum.  (  Vtd.  Sacrum  Promontorium. — 
MiimuTt,  Geogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  327.) 

Lptxtia,  a  town  of  Belgic  Gaul,  on  an  island  in 
tbe  Seqoana  or  Seine,  and  the  capital  of  the  Pa- 
risii.    Hence  it  is  often  called  Lutetia  Pansiorum. 
(Cel.,  B.  G.,  7,  7.)    It  waa  at  first  a  place  of  little 
consequence,  bat  under  the  emperors  it  became  a  city 
of  importance,  and  the  Nolxtia  Imperii  (c.  65)  speaks 
of  it  as  the  gathering- place  for  tbe  seamen  on  the  riv- 
er.  In  this  passage,  too,  the  namo  Parisii,  as  applied 
to  the  city  itself,  first  appears.    At  Lutetia,  Julian  the 
Apostate  waa  saluted  emperor  by  bia  soldiers.  He 
had  here  his  nsoal  winter-quarters.    The  city  began 
to  increase  in  importance  under  tbe  first  French 
kings,  and  was  extended  to  the  two  banks  of  the  river, 
'be  island  being  connected  with  them  by  bridges.  It 
s  now  Paris,  tbe  capital  of  France. — The  ancient 
aaae  oi  the  place  ia  varioualy  written.    Thus  we 
tave  Lotitia  Pansiorum  (Ann.  Prudent.  Tree.,  ann. 
445).  and  Loticia  Parisiorum  (Ann.  1,  ann.  845), 
Ac.   (Manner t,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  168.) 

Lyjecb,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  ss  loosing  from  care 
(Awuoc,  from  Atiw,  44  to  /oos«n"  or  "freer  — Vtd. 

LvcaaxTTUf,  a  mountain  near  Athena.  Plato  says 
(r*  Cnr.)  that  it  was  opposite  the  Pnyx ;  and  Anti- 
goaos  Carystios  relates  a  fabulous  story,  which  would 
lead  os  to  imagine  that  it  was  close  to  the  Acropolis. 
(Hut.Mvab.,  12.)  Statius  alludes  to  its  olive  plan- 
tations. (Theb.,  631.  —  Leake's  Topogr.,  p.  70  — 
Cramer's  Arte.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  335.) 

Lrcata,  I.  festivals  in  Arcadia  in  honour  of  Pan, 
or  tbe  Lycosan  Jove.  They  were  the  same  in  origin 
as  the  Lupercalia  of  tbe  Romans.— II.  A  festival  at 
Argos  in  honour  of  Apollo  Lyceus,  who  delivered  the 
Argues  from  wolves. 

Lvcjcub,  a  mountain  in  the  southwestern  angle  of 
Arcadia,  deriving  great  celebrity  from  the  worship  of 
Jupiter,  who,  aa  the  Arcadians  contended,  was  born 
on  its  summit.  Here  an  altar  bad  been  erected  to  the 
god,  and  sacrifices  were  performed  in  tbe  open  air. 
fhe  temenus  waa  inaccessible  to  living  creatures, 
since,  if  any  entered  within  its  precincts,  they  died  with- 
in the  space  of  a  year.  It  was  also  said,  that  within 
this  hallowed  spot  no  shadows  were  projected  from  tbe 
bodies  of  animals.  Pausaniaa  affirms,  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  Peloponnesus  might  be  seen  from  this  eleva- 
ted point.  (Pausan.,  8,  28.— Compare  Strab.,  388.) 
Mount  Lycasus  was  also  sacred  to  Pan,  whose  temple 
"*aa  surrounded  by  a  thick  grove.  Contiguous  to  this 
were  the  stadium  and  hippodrome  in  which  the  Lycae- 
an  games  were  performed.  (Pausan.,  I.  e.—  Theocr., 
Idyl,  I,  123.— Virgil,  Gcorg.,  1,  16.)  Mr.  Dodwell, 
woo  gi»es  sr  animated  description  of  the  view  he  bo- 
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hold  from  Mount  Lycae  us,  states  that  the  modem  na.nl 

is  Tetragi.  The  remains  of  the  altar  of  Jupiter  are 
yet  viaible  on  the  summit.  (Classtrjl  Tour,  vol.  2, 
p.  392.—  Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  336.) 

Lvcambks,  the  father  of  Neohule.  Ho  promised 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  poet  Archilochua,  but 
afterward  refused  to  fulfil  his  engagement  when  aha 
had  been  courted  oy  a  man  whoso  opulence  had  mors 
influence  tbsn  Uie  fortune  of  tho  poet.  This  irritated 
ArchUocbus ;  he  wrote  a  bitter  invective  against  Ly- 
cambea  and  his  daughter,  who  hung  themselves  in  de- 
spair. (Horat.,  Epod.,  6,  13.  —  Ovid,  ib.,  52.)  Such 
is  tbe  common  account.  The  story,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  invented  after  the  days  of  Archilochua  , 
and  one  of  the  scholiasts  on  Horace  remarks,  that 
Neobule  did  not  destroy  herself  on  account  of  any  in- 
jurious verses  on  the  part  of  Archilochua,  but  oot  o! 
despair  at  the  death  of  her  father.  (Sckoll,  Hist.  Lit. 
Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  201.) 

Lycaon,  an  early  king  of  Arcadia,  son  of  Pclasgus. 
He  built  Lycosura,  on  Mount  L)  .»us,  and  established 
tho  Lycean  festival  in  honour  of  Jove.  Pausaniaa 
makes  him  contemporary  with  Cecrops  (8,  2).  His 
whole  history,  however,  appears  to  be  mythic,  as  will 
presently  appear.  According  to  tho  legend  given  by 
Apollodorus  (3,  8,  1),  Lycaon  became,  by  different 
wives,  the  father  of  fifty  sons ;  and,  according  to  an- 
other account,  mentioned  by  the  same  writer,  the  pa- 
rent of  one  daughter,  Calliato.  Both  Lycaon  and  his 
sons  were  notorious  for  their  cruel  and  impious  con- 
duct, and  Jupiter,  in  order  to  aatisfy  himself  of  the 
truth  of  the  reports  that  reached  him,  disguised 
himself  as  a  poor  man  and  sought  their  hospitality. 
To  entertain  the  stranger  they  slaughtered  a  boy, 
and,  mingling  bis  flesh  with  that  of  the  victims,  set  i". 
before  their  guest.  Tho  god,  in  indignation  and  hor- 
ror at  the  barbaroua  act,  overturned  the  table  (whence 
the  place  derived  its  future  name  of  Trapezus),  and 
struck  with  lightning  the  godless  father  and  sons,  with 
the  exception  of  Nyctimus,  whom  Earth,  raising  her 
hands  and  grasping  the  right  hand  of  Jupiter,  aavec 
from  tho  wrath  of  the  avenging  deity.  According  tc 
another  account,  Jupiter  destroyed  the  dwelling  of  Lv. 
caon  with  lightning,  and  turned  its  master  into  a  wolf 
The  deluge  of  Deucalion,  which  shortly  afterward  oc 
currcd,  is  ascribed  to  the  impiety  of  tbe  sons  of  Lv 
caon.  (Apollod  ,  I.  c.  —  Oria,  Met.,  1,  216,  senq.-  ■ 
Hygin.,  Poet.  Astron.,2,A.—Id.,  Fab.,  \7B.—  7zclz., 
ad  Lyeophr.,  481.) — It  has  been  conjectured,  that  Ju- 
piter Lycsus  was  in  Arcadia  what  Apollo  Lycius 
was  elsewhere ;  and  that  the  true  root  in  both  cases 
waa  ATKH  (lux),  "light."  The  similarity  of  sound 
most  probably  gave  occasion  to  the  legends  of  wolves, 
of  which  animal  there  were  many  in  Arcadia.  In  this 
case  Lycaon  would  be  only  another  name  for  Jupiter, 
to  whom  he  raised  an  altar,  and  he  could  not  therefore 
have  been  described  as  impious  in  the  primitive  le- 
gend. The  opposition  between  his  name  and  that  of 
Nyctimus  strongly  confirms  this  hypothesis.  It  may 
indeed  be  said,  that  Jupiter  derived  his  appellation 
from  the  mountain ;  but  against  this  it  is  tc  be  ob- 
served, that  tbere  was  an  eminence  in  the  territory  of 
Cyrcne  or  Uarce,  in  Libya,  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Ly- 
cmus.  (Herod.,  4,  IQb.  —  Keightleys  MytUogy,  p. 
424,  seq. — Schwenek,  Andcutung,  p.  40., 

LycaonIa,  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  forming  the 
southeastern  quarter  of  Phrygia.  Tho  origin  of  its 
name  and  of  ita  inhabitants,  the  Lycaoncs.  is  lost  in 
obscurity.  Tho  Greeks  asserted  that  Lycaon  of  Ar- 
cadia, in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  an  oracle, 
founded  a  city  here,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  nation 
and  country  ;  this,  however,  ia  mere  fable.  Accord- 
ing to  others,  it  derived  its  namo  from  Xvnoc,  a  vol/, 
the  country  abounding  with  these  animals.  Our  first 
acquaintance  with  thia  region  is  ir  the  relation  of  Uie 
expedition  of  the  younger  Cvrus.    "  The  ridgea  Iving 
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to  the  r  ortlrward  of  Konia  (Iconium)  and  Erklt  ( Archal- 1  kept  his  court.  It  ma  decorated  with  fountain*,  plan. 
I*),"  observes  Leake,  "  form  the  diathct  deacribed  by  tatione,  and  buildings,  by  Piaistratus,  Pericles,  and 
Strabo  aa  the  cold  and  naked  downs  of  Lycaonia,  j  Lycurgua,  and  became  the  uaoaJ  place  of  exacue  for 
which  fumiahed  paature  to  numerous  abeep  and  wild  the  Athenian  youths  who  devoted  themselves  to  auli- 
asses,  and  where  was  no  water  except  in  very  deep  tary  pursuits.  (Pausan.,  1,  19. — Xen,  Hippartk. — 
wells.  Aa  the  limits  of  Lycaonia  are  defined  by  Sirs-  Harpoeral.  et  Suid.,  s.  •.)  Nor  was  it  leas  frequcnt- 
bo  (588)  and  by  Artemidorus,  whom  he  quotes,  to 
have  been  between  Philomelium  and  Tyriasum  on  the 
west,  and  Coropasaus  and  Garaabora  on  the  east 
(which  last  place  waa  9G0  stadia  from  Tyriaium,  ISO 
from  Coropasaus,  and  680  from  Mazaca),  we  have  the 
asset  extent  of  the  Lycaonian  hills  intended  by  the 
geographer.  Branching  from  the  great  range  of  Tau- 
rus, near  Philomelium,  and  separating  the  plain  of 
Laodicca  from  that  of  Iconium,  they  skirted  the  great 

valley  which  lies  to  the  southeaatward  of  the  latter  the  right  bank  of  the  Ilissus,  and  nearly  opposite  lo 
city,  as  far  aa  Archalla  (Erkle),  comprehending  a  part  the  church  of  Petro*  Stauronunos,  which  ia  supposed 
of  the  mountains  of  Hassan  Daghi.    It  would  seem  to  correspond  with  the  temple  of  Diana  Agrotera,  on 


ed  by  philor-phers,  and  those  addicted  to  retirement 
and  study.  We  know  that  it  was  more  especially  lbs 
favourite  walk  of  Aristotle  and  his  follower*,  woo 
thence  obtained  the  name  of  Peripatetics-  (Cic, 
Acad.  Quasi ,  1,  4.)  Here  waa  the  fountain  of  thi 
hero  Panops  (Plot.,  Lys.,  p.  203),  and  a  plane- tire  oi 
great  aixe  and  beauty,  mentioned  by  Theophrestos. 
{Hut.  PI  ,  1,  II.  — Compare  PUd.,  Pkeedr.,  p.  129.) 
The  position  commonly  assigned  to  the  Lyceum  ii  on 


that  the  depopulation  of  this  country,  which  rapidly 
followed  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power  and  the  ir- 
ruption of  the  Eastern  barbarians,  had  left  some  re- 
mains of  the  vast  flocks  of  Amyntss,  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Lycaonian 
hills  to  a  very  late  period  :  for  Hadji  Khalfa,  who  de- 
scribes the  want  of  wood  and  water  on  these  hills, 
adds  that  there  waa  a  breed  of  wild  sheep  on  the 
mountain  of  Fudul  Baba,  above  Ismil,  and  a  tomb  of 
the  saint  from  whom  the  mountain  receives  its  name  ; 
and  that  sacrifices  were  offered  at  the  tomb  by  all 
those  who  hunted  the  wild  sheep,  and  who  were 
taught  to  believe  that  they  should  be  visited  with  the 
displeaaurc  of  heaven  if  they  dared  to  kill  more  than 
two  of  these  animals  at  a  time.    Hadji  Khalfa  lived  in 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century."   (Leake's  Journal, 
p.  67,  scqq.)    With  respect  to  its  physical  geography, 
Lycaonia  waa,  like  Isauria,  included  in  a  vast  baain, 
formed  by  Taurus  and  its  branches.    (Rennell,  Geog- 
raphy of  Western  Asia,  vol.  2,  p.  99.)   Towards  the 
east,  the  Lycaoniana  bordered  on  Cappadocia,  from 
which  they  were  separated  by  the  Halys ;  while  to- 
ward] the  south  they  extended  themselves  from  the 
frontiers  of  Cilicia  to  the  country  of  the  Piaidiana. 
Between  them  and  the  latter  people  there  seems  to 
have  been  considerable  affinity  of  character,  and  prob- 
$\A;  tl  blood  ;  both  nations,  perhaps,  being  originally 
sprung  from  the  ancient  Solymi.    Subsequently,  how- 
ever, they  would  appear  to  have  become  distinguished 
from  one  another  by  the  varioua  increments  which 
each  received  from  the  nations  in  their  immediate  vi- 
cinity.   Thus,  while  the  Pisidians  were  intermixed 
with  the  Carians,  Lycians,  and  Phrygians,  the  Ly- 
caonians  received  colonists  probably  from  Cappado- 
cia, Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  Phrygia,  and  Galatia ;  at  the 
same  time,  both,  in  common  with  all  the  nations  of 
Asia  Minor,  had  no  small  proportion  of  Greek  settlers 
in  their  principal  towns.    It  is  a  curious  fact,  which 
we  derive  from  the  New  Testament  (Acts,  14, 11),  that 
the  Lycaonians  had  a  peculiar  dialect,  which  therefore 
roust  have  differed  from  the  Pisidian  language;  but 
even  that,  as  we  know  from  Strabo  (631),  was  a  dis- 
tinct tongue  from  that  of  the  ancient  Solymi.    It  is, 
however,  very  probable,  that  the  Lycaonian  idiom  waa 
only  a  mixture  of  these  and  the  Phrygian  language. 
(J&hhmtki,  de  Ling.  Lycaon.,  Opusc.,  vol.  3,  p.  8. — 
Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  63.) 

Lycasti's,  an  ancient  town  of  Crete,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Gnossus,  by  the  inhabitants  of  which  place  it  waa 
destroyed.  Strabo.  who  mentions  this  fact,  atates 
that  in  his  time  it  had  entirely  disappeared.  (Strab., 
479.)  Polybins  informs  us  (23,  15),  that  the  Lycas- 
tian  district  was  afterward  wrested  from  the  Cnosi- 
tns  by  the  Gortynians,  who  gave  it  to  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  Rhaucus.  (Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  3, 
p.  370.) 

Lyceum  (Awcriov),  a  sacred  enclosure  at  Athena, 
dedicated  to  Apollo,  where  the  polemsrch  originally 
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the  other  side  of  the  river.  (Cramer's  Ane.  Greece, 
vol.  2,  p.  340.) 

LychkIovs,  a  city  of  Illyricum,  situate  in  the 
rior,  on  a  lake  from  which  the  Drino  rises.  Its 
ation  is  ascribed  by  a  writer  in  the  Greek  Anthology  to 
I  Cadmus.  (Ckristod.,  eptgr.  3.)  We  hear  of  iu  be- 
ing constantly  in  the  occupation  of  the  Romans  curing 
the  war  with  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon  (La .,  43,  »). 
and  from  iu  position  on  the  frontier  it  must  have  al- 
ways been  a  place  of  importance.  This  was  more 
especially  the  case  after  the  construction  of  the  great 
Egnatian  Way,  which  passed  through  it.  (Poiyb.,  sp. 
Strab.,  327.)  It  appears  to  have  been  still  a  largs 
and  populoua  town  under  the  Greek  emperors.  Prc- 
copius  relates,  that  it  waa  nearly  destroyed  by  as 
earthquake,  which  overthrew  Corinth  and  several  oth- 
er cities  in  the  reign  of  Justinian.  (Hist.  Arch.,  18. 
— Compare  Match.,  Sophist.  Excerpt.,  p.  64.)  It  ia 
the  opinion  of  Palmenua,  who  has  treated  most  fully 
of  the  history  of  Lychmdos  in  bis  description  of  an- 
cient Greece,  that  this  town  waa  replaced  by  Acknda. 
once  the  capital  of  the  Bulgariana ;  and,  according  to 
some  writers  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  also  the  na> 
tive  place  of  Juatinian,  and  erected  by  him  into  ac 
archbishopric,  under  the  name  of  Justiniana  Prima, 
This  opinion  of  the  learned  critic  has  bee  n  adopted  by 
the  generality  of  writers  on  comparative  geography 
(Grate.  Ant.  Descript.,  p.  498. —  Wesscling,  ed  lltn., 
p.  652. — Manner t,  Geogr.,  vol.  7,  p.  415 )  Cramer, 
however,  shows  very  conclusively  thst  the  modern 
Ockrida  (aa  it  is  now  called)  does  not  coincide  with 
the  ancient  Lychmdos,  but  that  the  ruins  of  the  latter 
place  are  atill  apparent  near  the  monastery  of  St. 
Naum  (Pouquevtue,  vol.  3,  p.  49),  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake,  and  about  fourteen  miles  south  oi 
Ockrida.    (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  7 \, sees.) 

Lychnitis  Palos,  a  lake  of  Illyria,  on  which  Lych- 
nidus  was  situate.  It  was  formed  principally  by  the 
waters  of  what  is  now  the  black  Drino,  and  was  a  con- 
siderable expanse  of  water,  about  20  miles  in  length  and 
8  in  breadth.  Diodorus  informs  ua,  that  Philip,  son  of 
Amyntas,  extended  his  conquests  in  Illyria,  as  far  as 
this  lake  (16,  8).  Strabo  says  it  abounded  in  fish, 
which  were  salted  for  the  use  of  the  i  nhabitants.  ( Stra- 
bo, 327.)  He  also  mentions  several  other  lakes  in  the 
vicinity  which  were  equally  productive.  (Cramer'* 
Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  74.} 

Lycia,  a  country  of  Aaia  Minor,  in  the  sooth,  bounded! 
on  the  northeast  by  Pamphylia,  on  the  west  snd  north 
west  by  the  Carians,  and  on  the  north  by  Phrygia  and 
Pisidis.  The  country  waa  first  named  Milyas,  and  its 
earliest  inhabitants  seem  to  have  been  the  Solymi.  Ss> 
pedon,  however,  being  driven  from  Crete  by  his  brother 
Minos,  came  hither  with  a  colony,  and  drove  the  Soly- 
mi into  the  interior,  with  whom,  bowerer,  tbey  bad  still 
to  wage  a  continual  warfare.  (Horn.,  H.,  6, 180.— M 
ibid.,  10,  430  —  Id.  ibid.,  12,  30.)   The  new-comcri 
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TZy,  or  Tremil*,  as  others  give  it.    (Slcvk.  But.,  s.  i 
•.  TptfUXcu.)   A/lor  ward,  Lycus,  driven  from  Athens 
f*y  his  brother  iEgeus,  retired  to  the  Termite,  where 
he  wis  well  received  by  Sarpedon,  and  gave,  it  ia  said, 
the  appellation  of  Lycia  to  the  country,  and  Lycii  to  the 
people,  from  bis  own  name.    In  the  Homeric  poems 
the  country  is  always  called  Lycia,  and  the  Solymi  are 
mentioned  as  a  warlike  people,  against  whom  licllcr- 
ophon  is  sent  to  fight  by  the  King  of  Lycia.    (U.,  6, 
184.)  The  Solymi,  however,  disappeared  from  history 
after  Homer's  tune,  and  the  name  Mil)  as  remained  for 
ever  afterward  tpplied  to  the  region  commencing  in 
the  north  of  Lyeia,  and  extending  into  Phrygia  and  Pi* 
aidia.    Into  this  region  the  Solymi  had  been  driven, 
and  here  they  remained  under  the  appellation  of  Milye, 
though  the  name  Solymi  still  continued  in  Mount  Sol- 
yrna,  on  the  northeastern  coast    This-  mountain,  call- 
ed at  present  Tokhatlu,  rise*  to  the  height  of  7800  feet. 
Fum  this  time,  in  fact,  they  were  reckoned  as  occu- 
pying a  part  of  Pisidia,  and  having  nothing  more  to  do 
with  Lycia.    On  D'AnvUle's  map,  however,  they  re- 
tain the  name  o>.  Solymi.    According  to  the  ancients, 
Lycia  was  the  last  maritime  country  within  Taurus. 
It  did  not  extend  eastward  to  the  inner  part  of  the 
Gulf  of  Paraphylia,  but  was  separated  from  that  coun- 
try and  its  gulf  by  the  southern  arm  of  Taurus,  whose 
bold  and  steep  descent  to  the  shore  caused  it  to  re- 
ceive the  name  of  Climax.   This  southern  arm  of 
Taurus  is  so  lofty  as  to  be  generally  covered  with 
snow,  and  by  its  course,  presenting  itself  across  the 
line  of  the  navigation  along  shore,  forms  a  conspicu- 
ous landmark,  particularly  from  the  eastward.  From 
its  general  fertility,  the  natural  strength  of  the  country, 
aad  the  goodness  of  its  harbours,  Lycia  was  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  populous  countries  of  Asia  in  propor- 
tion to  its  extent.    The  products  were  wine,  wheat, 
cedar-wood,  beautiful  plane-trees,  a  sort  of  delicate 
sponge,  and  5ne  officinal  chalk.    It  is  recorded,  to  the 
honour  of  the  inhabita/its,  that  they  never  committed 
acts  of  piracy  like  those  of  Cilicia  and  other  quarters. 
The  Lycians  appear  to  have  possessed  considerable 
power  in  early  limes ;  and  were  almost  the  only  people 
west  of  the  Halys  who  were  not  subdued  by  Croesus. 
[Herod.,  1,  28.)   They  made  also  an  obstinate  resist- 
ince  to  Harpagus,  the  general  of  Cyrus,  but  were  event- 
dally  conquered.    (Herod.,  1,  176.)   Tbey  supplied 
Xerxes  with  fifty  ships  in  his  expedition  against  Greece. 
[Herod%,  7,  92.)  After  the  downfall  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, tbey  continued  subject  to  the  Selcucidss  till  the 
overthrow  of  Antiochus  by  the  Romans,  when  their 
country ,  as  well  as  Cans,  was  granted  by  the  conquer- 
ors to  the  Rhodians ;  but  their  freedorc  was  afterward 
again  secured  to  them  by  the  Romans  (Polyb.,  30,  5), 
who*  allowed  them  to  retain  their  own  laws  and  their 
political  constitution,  which  is  highly  praised  by  Stra- 
bo  (666),  and,  in  bis  opinion,  prevented  them  from  fall- 
ing into  the  piratical  practices  of  their  neighbours,  the 
Pamphylians  and  Cilicisns.    According  to  this  ac- 
count, the  government  was  a  kind  of  federation,  con- 
sisting of  23  cities,  which  sent  deputies  to  an  assembly, 
in  which  a  governor  was  chosen  for  the  whole  of  Ly- 
:ia,  as  well  as  judges  and  other  inferior  magistrates. 
Ail  matters  relating  to  the  government  of  the  country 
were  discussed  in  this  assembly.    The  six  principal 
cities,  Xanthus,  Paiara,  Pinara,  Olympus,  Myra,  and 
Tie*,  had  three  votes  each,  other  cities  two  votes  each, 
and  the  least  important  places  only  one  each.    In  con- 
sequence of  dissensions  among  the  different  cities,  this 
constitution  was  abolished  by  the  Emperor  Claudius 
[Sucto*.,  Vit.  Cloud.,  25.— Compare  VU.  Veep.),  and 
the  country  united  to  the  province  of  Pamphylia.  (Dio 
Caw.,  60,  17.— Encycl.  Us.  Ktuml.,  vol.  14,  p.  210.— 
Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  242,  sea.)   The  inte- 
rior of  Lycia  was  entirely  unknown  to  Europeans  un- 
til the  visit  of  Mr.  Fellows  in  1838,  who  travelled  over 
•  targe  portion  of  it.    According  to  this  individual,  the 
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i  country  ia  erroneously  represented  in  all  the  mips,  mo4 
there  are  no  mountains  of  any  importance  in  the  inte- 
rior. The  coast,  however,  is  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains,  which  rise  in  many  places  to  a  great  height. 
(Eneycl  Us.  Knout.,  vol.  14,  p.  210.)— It  was  at  Pe- 
tals in  Lycia  that  Apollo  had  a  famous  temple  and 
oracle,  and  there  be  waa  fabled  to  pass  the  winter 
months,  and  the  summer  at  Delos,  whence  the  epithet 
htberna  applied  to  Lycia  by  Virgil  (JEn.,  4,  143  — 
Heme,  ad  loc.). 

Lycimnia,  a  female  alluded  to  by  Horace,  and 
thought  by  Bentley  to  be  the  same  with  Terentia,  the 
wife  of  Maconaa.  (Horat.,  Od.,  2,  12, 13.— Bentley , 
ad  loc.) 

Lycios,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  given  to  that  deity  as 
the  god  of  light,  and  derived  from  the  old  form  ATKII, 
"  light,"  to  which  we  may  also  trace  the  Latin  lux. 
(Compare  remarks  under  the  article  Lycaon.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  common  but  erroneous  opinion,  Apol- 
lo was  called  "  Lycius"  because  worshipped  with  pe- 
culiar honours  at  Patera  in  Lycia.   (Vid.  Pa  tars.) 

LrcoMKOBs,  a  king  of  Sevres,  an  island  in  the 
^Egean  Sea,  son  of  Apollo  and  Parthenope.  He  was 
secretly  intrusted  with  the  care  of  young  Achillea, 
whom  his  mother  Thetis  had  disguised  in  female  at- 
tire to  prevent  his  going  to  the  Trojan  war,  where  she 
knew  he  must  perish.  (Vid.  Achilles.)  Lycomcdes 
rendered  himself  infamous  for  his  treachery  to  Thes- 
eus, who  had  implored  bis  protection  when  driven  from 
the  throne  of  Athens  by  the  usurper  Mnesthous.  Ly 
comedes,  as  it  is  reported,  either  envious  of  the  fame 
of  his  illustrious  guest,  or  bribed  by  the  emisasries  of 
Mnestheus,  led  Theseus  to  an  elevated  place  on  pre- 
tence of  showing  him  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  and 
perfidiously  threw  him  down  a  precipice,  where  he  was 
Killed.  According  to  another  account,  however,  his 
fall  was  accidental.  (PhU .,  VU.  Thes.—Pausan.,  1, 
17 ;  7,  4.— Apollod.,  3,  13.) 

Lvcon,  an  Athenian,  who  flourished  about  405  B.C., 
and  who,  together  with  Anytus  and  Melitos,  was  con- 
cerned in  the  prosecution  instituted  against  Socratea 
(Vid.  Socrates.) — II.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher,  a  na- 
tive of  Troas,  and  the  pupil  and  successor  of  Stralo 
of  Lsmpsacus.  He  flourished  about  270  B.C.,  and 
was  for  forty  years  the  head  of  the  Peripatetic  school 
at  Athens.  He  succeeded  Strsto  at  the  date  jnst  men- 
tioned ;  and  enjoyed  also  the  friendship  of  Attabus  and 
Eumenes.  (Diog.  hurt.,  6,  M.—Atheiuetu,  12,  p. 
546.)  Lycon  appears  to  have  been  the  author  of  a 
treatise  on  the  sovereign  good.  His  eloquence  in- 
duced his  friends  to  change  his  name  from  Lycon  to 
Glykon  (yXv/rvc,  tweet).  Cicero  calls  him  "  oration* 
locuptetem,  rebus  ipis  jejunioreni"  (De  Fin.,  5,  5). 

LrcdFHftotf,  I.  a  son  of  Periander,  king  of  Corinth. 
The  murder  of  his  mother  Melissa  by  bis  father  had 
such  an  effect  upon  him,  that  he  resolved  never  to 
speak  to  a  man  who  had  been  so  wantonly  cruel  to 
bis  own  family.  This  resolution  was  strengthened  by 
the  advice  of  Procles,  his  maternal  uncle,  and  Perian- 
der at  last  banished  to  Corcyra  a  son  whose  disobc 
dience  and  obstinacy  had  rendered  him  odious.  Cyp 
selus,  the  eldest  son  of  Periander,  being  incapable  oi 
reigning,  Lycophron  was  the  only  surviving  child  who 
had  any  claim  to  the  crown  of  Corinth.  But,  when 
the  infirmities  of  Periander  obliged  bim  to  look  for  a 
successor,  Lycophron  refused  to  come  to  Corinth  while 
his  father  was  there,  and  be  waa  induced  to  leave  Cor- 
cyra only  on  promise  that  Periander  would  come  and 
dwell  there  while  he  remained  the  master  of  Corinth 
This  exchange,  however,  waa  prevented.  The  Cor- 
cyreans,  who  were  apprehensive  of  the  tyranny  of  Pe- 
riander, murdered  Lvcophron  before  be  left  that  ialand. 
(Herod.,  3,  51.) — II.  A  native  of  Chalcis,  in  Eubora. 
the  son  of  Socles,  and  adopted  by  the  historian  Lycus 
of  Rhegiom,  was  a  poet  and  grammarian  at  the  coun 
of  Ptolemy  Pbiladclphus  from  B.C.  280  to  B.C.  250 
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wnere  he  formed  one  of  the  seven  ptiets  known  by  the 
ume  of  the  Tragic  Pleiades.  ( Vid.  Alexandrine 
Schola,  towards  the  end  of  that  article.)  He  is  aaid 
hy  Ovid  to  have  been  killed  by  an  arrow.  {Ibis,  631.) 
Lvcophron  wrote  a  large  number  of  tragedies,  the  tides 
vf  many  of  which  are  preserved  by  Sutdas.  Only  one 
production  of  his,  however,  has  come  down  to  us,  a 
poem  classed  by  the  ancients  under  the  head  of  tragic, 
out  more  correctly  by  the  modems  under  that  of  Lyr- 
ic ve*se.  This  poem  of  Lycophron's  is  called  the 
Alex*  lira  or  Cassandra.  It  is  a  monologue,  in  1474 
verse?-,  in  which  the  Trojan  princess  Cassandra  predicts 
to  Pnam  the  overthrow  of  Ilium,  and  the  misfortunes 
thai  await  the  actors  in  the  Trojan  war.  The  work 
is  written  in  Iambic  verse,  and  has  no  pretensions  to 
any  poetical  merit ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  forms  an 
inexhaustible  mine  of  grammatical,  bistoncal,  and  my- 
thological erudition.  Cassandra,  in  the  course  of  her 
predictions,  goes  back  to  the  earliest  times,  and  de- 
scends afterward  to  the  reign  of  Alexander  of  Macedon. 
There  are  many  digressions,  but  all  contain  valuable 
facts,  drawn  from  the  history  and  mythology  of  other 
nations.  The  poet  has  purposely  enveloped  his  poem 
with  the  deepest  obscurity,  so  much  so  that  it  has 
been  styled  ro  okotcivcv  iroinfia,  44  the  dark  poem." 
There  is  no  artifice  to  which  he  does  not  resort  to  pre- 
vent his  being  clearly  understood.  He  never  calls  any 
one  by  his  true  name,  but  designates  him  by  some  cir- 
cumstances or  event  in  his  history.  He  abounds  with 
unusual  constructions,  separates  words  which  should 
be  united,  uses  strange  terms  (as,  for  example,  tcfoup, 
Ivic,  afivajioe,  and  Qlrvpa,  in  place  of  vide) ;  forma  the 
most  singular  compounds  (such  as  aBtauo'keKTpoc,  al- 
vo6u*xtvroe ),  and  indulges  also  in  aome  of  the  boldest 
metaphors.  The  Alexandrean  grammarians  amassed 
a  vast  collection  of  materials  for  the  elucidation  of 
what  m"V.  have  appeared  to  them  an  admirable  pro- 
duction. Tzetxea  has  made  a  compilation  from  their 
.  ommentaries,  and  has  thus  preserved  for  us  a  part  at 
.east  of  those  illustrations,  without  which  the  poem, 
after  the  Ispse  of  more  than  2000  years,  would  oe  un- 
■ntelligible.  He  has  refuted  also  the  opinion  that  Ly- 
taphron  was  not  the  author  of  the  poem.  The  loss  of 
i.ycophron'e  dramatic  pieces  is  hardly  to  be  regretted, 
if  we  can  form  any  opinion  of  his  poetic  merits  from 
the  production  to  which  wc  have  just  referred.  A 
work,  however,  which  he  wrote  on  Comedy  (ntpi  Kw- 
uyoVa?),  and  which  must  have  been  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, since  Athenssus  quotes  from  the  9tb  book  of  it, 
would  have  proved,  no  doubt,  a  valuable  accession  to 
our  list  of  ancient  productions,  since  on  this  subject 
the  learning  of  Lycophron  must  have  had  full  scope 
allowed  it.  The  best  editions  of  Lycophron  are,  that 
printed  at  Basle,  1546,  fol.,  enriched  with  the  Greek 
commentary  of  Tzetzes ;  that  of  Canter,  8vo,  apud 
Commelm..  1596;  that  of  Potter,  fol.,  Oxon  ,  1702, 
and  that  of  Bachmann,  Lip*.,  1828,  2  vols.  8vo.  The 
last  will  be  found  to  be  most  complete  and  useful,  aince 
it  contains,  among  other  subsidta,  the  Greek  paraphrase. 
Bachmann  also  published,  in  1828,  in  the  second  vol- 
.me  of  h'\*  Aruedota  xj,  i  atca,  a  Lexicon  Lyeopkroneum, 
previously  unedited,  containing  a  very  ancient  collec- 
tion o  f  scholia.  {Schbll,  Gesch.  Gr.  Lit.,  vol.  2,  p.  47, 
seqq  ) 

Lvcopous  (Avkov  jroAtf).  or  the  "  city  of  wolves," 
a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile, 
northwest  of  Anteopolis.  It  derived  its  name  from 
the  circumstance  of  extraordinary  worship  being  paid 
here  to  wolves,  which,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus, 
drove  back  the  Ethiopians  when  they  invaded  Egypt, 
and  pursued  them  to  Elephantina.  (Diod.  Sic,  1, 
88.)  Pliny  merely  writes  the  name  Lycon  as  that  of 
the  city  (5,  9),  and  Hierocles  AUuv.  D'Anville,  and, 
after  him.  the  French  savant  who  accompanied  Bona- 
parte to  Egypt,  place  the  site  of  ancient  Lycopolia  near 
Uw  modern  Svul.  Mannert,  however,  decides  in  fa- 
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vour  of  the  vicinity  of  Manfaluik,  coinciding  ;n  Uui 
with  Pocecke.    (Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1.  p.  367.) 

Lycorba,  I.  one  of  the  earliest  names  of  Paroassui 
The  modern  nsme  of  the  mountain  is  Liaiour*.  (Dtd- 
well.  Tour,  vol.  1,  p.  189.) — II.  A  small  town  on  oos 
of  the  highest  summits  of  Parnassus.  (Strtbo,  423  — 
Pausan,  10,  6.)  It  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of 
the  highest  antiquity  since  it  is  slated  by  the  Aroo- 
dolian  marbles  to  have  been  once  the  residence  of  Dwv 
caiion.  Slrabo  also  affirms  that  it  was  more  ancient 
than  Delphi.  (Strab.,  418  —  Compare  Pausan.,  L  t. 
—Stepk.  Byz.,  s.  v.—Etym.  Mag.,  *.  v.—Sckol.  ta 
A  potion.,  Arg,  1, 1490—  Sekol.  ad  Pimd ,  0/ ,  9, 68.) 
Among  other  etymologies,  Pausaniaa  states,  that  tat 
neighbouring  people  fled  to  it  during  tbe  deluge  el 
Deucalion,  being  led  thither  by  the  howling  of  vdm 
(Mkuv).  Dodwell  waa  informed  that  there  was  a  vil- 
lage called  Liakoura  about  three  hours  from  Cacfn 
(Delphi),  which  was  deserted  in  winter  on  account  of 
the  snow,  the  inhabitants  then  descending  to  the 
neighbouring  villsges.  Some  of  tbe  peasants  of  1m- 
koura  informed  htm  that  their  village  possessed  con 
fideralile  remains  of  antiquity.  (DoduxU,  i  c— Cra- 
mer's Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  161.) 

Lycokib,  a  female  to  whom  Gallus,  tbe  friend  el 
Virgil,  was  attached.  (Consult  remarks  on  page  545, 
col.  1,  near  the  end.) 

Lycormis,  tbe  more  ancient  name  of  the  Evenua. 
(Strab.,  461.) 

Lycosura,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  on  the  slope  of  Mount 
I  Lyccus,  regarded  by  Pausaniss  (8,  38)  as  tbe  mo»: 
ancient  city  in  the  world  :  it  still  contained  some  few 
inhabitants  when  he  made  the  tour  of  Arcadia.  Dot! 
well  is  inclined  to  identify  its  position  with  that  a. 
Agios  Giorgio*,  near  the  village  of  Stala,  where  there 
are  walls  and  other  remains  which  manifest  signs  ol 
tho  remotest  antiquity.  (T<wr,  vol.  2,  p.  395.)  Gell, 
in  his  Itinerary  of  the  Morea  (p.  101),  after  having 
spoken  of  Delli  Hassan  in  the  »road  from  Sinena  l» 
Karitena,  adds  as  follows  :  44  We  descend  again  to- 
wards the  Alpheus.  This  is  the  road  which  Paosanias 
seems  to  have  taken  to  Lycorma,  which  most  have 
been  either  on  the  remarkable  peak  called  Sounds  to 
Castro,  or  almost  on  the  summit  of  Lhaphorte  (Ly. 
ecus),  near  the  hippodrome,  where  are  the  ruina  of  a 
fortification."  The  aame  writer  remarks  (Narrative 
of  a  Journey  in  the  Morea,  p.  124),  44  the  peaked 
summit,  called  Sourias  to  Castro,  ia  probably  the  an- 
cient Lycorma."  (Sicbelis,  ad  Pausan.,  8, 38. — Cra- 
mer''* Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  336.) 

Lyctus,  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of  Crete, 
situate  apparently  to  the  northeast  of  Prawns,  and  at 
no  gTeat  distance  from  the  sea,  since  Strabo  assigns 
to  it  the  haven  of  Chersonesus.  It  was  already  an 
important  city  in  the  days  of  Homer  and  Hcsiod  ;  and 
Idomeneus,  who  was  a  native  of  tbe  place,  obtains 
from  it,  in  Virgil  (Mn ,  3.  401),  the  epithet  of  Lyc- 
tius.  (Compare  Homer,  li,  2,  647  ;  17,  610  )  Ac- 
cording to  Heaiod  (Tkeog.,  477),  Jupiter  was  brought 
up  in  Mount  jEga-us,  near  Lyctua.  We  are  inform ec 
by  Aristotle  {Polit.,  2,  8)  that  Lyctus  subsequently 
received  a  Lacedaemonian  colony  (compare  Polyb^  4, 
64),  and  we  leam  from  Diodorus  Siculus  that  it  waa 
indebted  to  the  same  people  for  assistance  against  the 
mercenary  troops  which  PhaUecus,  tbe  Phocian  gen- 
eral, had  led  into  Crete  after  the  termination  of  the 
Sacred  war  (16,  62).  The  Lyctians,  at  a  sull  late* 
period,  were  engaged  in  frequent  hostilities  with  the 
republic  of  Gnossus.  and  succeeded  in  creating  a  fot 
midable  party  in  the  island  against  that  city.  But  tns 
Gnossians,  having  taken  advantage  of  their  ah«r.<r» 
on  a  distant  expedition,  surprised  Lyctus  and  utterly 
destroyed  it.  The  Lyctians,  on  their  return,  were  se 
disheartened  by  this  unexpected  calamity,  that  tbey 
ebtr/Joned  at  once  their  ancient  abodes,  and  withdrew 
<  to  trie  city  of  Lampe,  wheit  they  were  kindly  and  ho» 
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prtaoly  received.  According  to  Polyoma,  tney  •Tter- 
ward  recovered  (heir  city,  with  the  aid  of  the  Gortyn- 
tans,  who  gave  them  a  place  named  Diatoniuirj,  which 
they  had  token  from  the  Cnosians  (23,  15  ;  24,  63). 
Strabo  also  speaks  of  Lyctus  as  existing  in  his  time 
(Strab.,  479),  and  elsewhere  he  stales  that  it  was 
eighty  stadia  from  the  Libyan  Sea.  (Strab.,  476.) 
The  ruins  of  Lyctus  were  placed  by  D'Anville  at 
Idutiti;  but  the  exact  site,  according  to  the  latest 
maps,  lies  to  the  northwest  of  that  place,  and  is  called 
Panagia  Cariiotisti.  (Cramers  Anc.  Greece,  vol. 
3,  p.  388,  ten  ) 

Lvccrgcb,  I.  a  king  of  Thrace,  who,  when  Bac- 
chus was  passing  through  his  country,  assailed  him  so 
furiously  that  the  god  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  with 
Thetis.  Bacchus  avenged  himself  by  driving  Lycur- 
gus mad,  and  the  latter  thereupon  killed  his  own  son 
Dryas  with  a  blow  of  an  axe,  taking  him  for  a  vine- 
branch.  The  land  became,  in  consequence,  steril ; 
and  bis  subjects,  having  been  informed  by  an  oracle 
".hat  it  would  not  regain  its  fertility  until  the  monarch 
was  put  to  death,  bound  Lycurgus,  and  left  him  on 
Mount  Pangasus,  where  be  was  destroyed  by  wild 
horses.  (Apdlod.,  3,  5,  1.)— II.  An  Athenian  orator, 
was  one  of  the  warmest  supporters  of  the  democratical 
party  in  the  contest  with  Philip  of  Macedon.  The 
time  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  but  he  was  older  than 
Demosthenes  (Liban.,  Arg.  Aristogii.) ;  and  if  his  fa- 
ther was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  thirty  tyrants 
(Vu.  X.  Oral ,  p.  841,  B),  he  must  have  been  born 
previous  to  B.C.  404.  But  the  words  of  the  biogra- 
pher are,  as  Clinton  has  justly  remarked,  ambiguous 
[Fast.  Hell  ,  vol.  2,  p.  161),  and  msy  imply  that  it 
was  his  grandfather  who  was  put  to  death  by  the 
thirty.  Lycurgus  is  said  to  have  derived  instruction 
from  Plato  and  Isoc rates.  He  took  an  active  part  in  I 
he  management  of  public  affairs,  and  was  one  of  the 
Athenian  ambassadors  who  succeeded  (B.C.  343)  in 
counteracting  the  designs  of  Philip  against  Ambracia 
-•nd  the  Peloponnesus.  (Demosth.,  Phil.,  3,  p.  129, 
'J  Reiske.)  He  filled  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the 
public  revenue  for  three  periods  of  five  years,  that  is, 
according  to  the  ancient  idiom,  twelve  years  (Diod. 
Sic  .,  16,  88);  and  was  noted  for  the  integrity  and 
ability  with  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
office.  Bockh  (Public  Econ.  of  Athens,  vol.  2,  p.  183, 
Eng.  trans  )  considers  that  Lycurgus  was  the  only 
statesman  of  antiquity  who  had  a  realknowledge  of  the 
management  of  finance.  He  raised  the  revenue  to 
twelve  hundred  talents,  and  also  erected,  during  his 
administration,  many  public  buildings,  and  completed 
the  docks,  the  armory,  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  and 
the  Panathcnaic  course.  So  gTeat  confidence  was 
placed  in  the  honesty  of  Lycurgus,  that  many  citizens 
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d  to  his  custody  large  sums  ;  and,  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  he  had  the  accounts  of  his  public  ad- 
ministration engraved  on  stone,  and  set  up  in  a  part  of 
tbe  wrestling-school.  An  inscription,  preserved  to  the 
present  day,  containing  some  accounts  of  a  manager  of 
the  public  revenue,  is  supposed  by  Bockh  to  be  a  part  of 
the  accounts  of  Lycurgus.  (Pubt.  Econ.  of  Ath.,ro\.  1, 
p.  264. — Corp.  Inscript.  Orac,  vol.  1,  p.  260,  No.  157.) 
After  the  battle  of  Ctueronea  (B.C.  388),  Lycurgus  con- 
ducted the  accusation  against  the  Athenian  general  Lys- 
icles  He  was  one  of  the  orators  demanded  by  Alex- 
ander after  the  destruction  of  Thebes  (B.C.  335).  He 
died  about  B.C.  323,  and  was  buried  in  the  Academia. 
(Pa:uan.,  1,  29, 15.)  Fifteen  years  after  his  death, 
upon  the  ascendancy  of  the  democratical  party,  a  de- 
cree- was  passed  by  the  Athenian  people  that  public 
honours  should  be  paid  to  Lycurgus  ;  a  brazen  statue 
of  him  was  erected  in  the  Ccramicus,  which  was  seen 
by  Pausanias  (1,  8,  3),  and  the  representative  of  his 
family  was  sllowcd  the  privilege  of  dining  in  the  Pry- 
tsncurn.  This  decree,  which  was  proposed  by  Strat- 
oeles,  has  come  down  to  us  at  the  end  of  the  "  1 
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of  the  Ten  Orators."  Lycurgus  ia  said  to  have  pub- 
lished fifteen  orations  (Vit.  X.  Oral.,  p.  843,  C. — 
Phot.,  Cod.,  268),  of  which  only  one  has  come  down 
to  us.  This  oration,  which  was  delivered  B.C.  330, 
is  an  accusation  of  Leocrates  (Kara  AeuKpdrovc.),  an 
Athenian  citizen,  for  abandoning  Athens  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Cberonea,  and  settling  in  another  Grecian  state 
The  eloquence  of  Lycurgus  is  greatly  praised  by  Di- 
odorus  Sicutus  (16, 88),  but  is  justly  characterized  by 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassua  as  deficient  in  ease  and 
elegance  (vol.  5,  p.  433,  ed.  Reiske).  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Lycurgus  are,  by  Taylor,  who  published  it 
with  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  against  Midias,  Can- 
tab., 1743,  8vo;  Osann,  Jen.,  1821,  8vo;  Pinzger, 
Lip*.,  1824,  8vo ;  and  Blume,  Sund.,  1828,  8vo  — 
The  best  text,  however,  is  that  of  Bekker,  in  his  "  Or- 
atores  Attici."  The  oration  of  Lycurgus  is  also  found 
in  the  collections  of  Reiske  and  Dobson.  (Eneycl. 
Us.  Kncncl .  vol.  14,  p.  212. — Hoffmann,  Lex.  Btbluh 
graph.,  vol.  3,  p.  68,  seq.) — III.  A  celebrated  Spar- 
tan lawgiver,  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  son 
of  King  Eunomus.  The  poet  Simonides,  however, 
following  a  different  goncalogy,  called  him  the  son  of 
Prytanis,  who  is  commonly  believed  to  have  been  the 
father  of  Eunomus.  The  chronological  discrepances 
in  the  accounts  of  Lycurgus,  which  struck  Plutarch 
as  singularly  great,  do  not,  on  closer  inspection,  ap- 
pear very  considerable.  Xenopbon,  indeed,  in  a  pas- 
sage where  it  is  his  object  to  magnify  the  antiquity  of 
the  laws  of  Sparta,  mentions  a  tradition  or  opinion, 
that  Lycurgus  was  a  contemporary  of  the  Heraclidss 
(Rep.  Lac.,  10, 8.)  This,  however, ought  not,  perhaps, 
to  be  interpreted  more  literally  than  the  language  of 
Aristotle  in  one  of  his  extant  works,  where  he  might 
seem  to  suppose  that  the  lawgiver  lived  after  the  close 
of  the  Messenian  wars.  (Polit.,  2,  9  )  The  great 
mass  of  evidence,  including  that  of  Aristotle  and  Thn- 
cydides,  fixes  his  legislation  in  the  ninth  century  be- 
fore our  era ;  and  the  variations  within  this  period,  if 
not  merely  apparent,  are  unimportant. — But  to  return 
to  the  immediate  history  of  Lycurgus.  Eunomus,  his 
father,  is  said  to  have  been  killed  in  a  fray  which  he 
was  endeavouring  to  quell,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son  Polydectcs,  who,  shortly  after,  dying  child- 
less, left  his  brother  Lycurgus  apparently  entitled  to  the 
crown.  But,  as  his  brother's  widow  was  soon  discov- 
ered to  be  pregnant,  he  declared  his  purpose  of  resign- 
ing his  dignity  if  she  should  give  birth  to  an  beir.  The 
ambitious  queen,  however,  if  we  may  believe  a  piece 
of  court-scandal  reported  by  Plutarch,  put  his  virtue  to 
a  severe  test.  She  secretly  sent  proposals  to  him,  of 
securing  him  on  the  throne,  on  condition  of  sharing  it 
with  him,  by  destroying  the  embryo  hopes  of  Sparta. 
Stifling  his  indignation,  he  affected  to  embrace  her 
offer ;  but,  as  if  tender  of  her  health,  bade  her  do  no 
violence  to  the  course  of  nature  :  "  The  infant,  when 
born,  might  be  easily  despatched."  As  the  time  drew 
near,  he  placed  trusty  attendants  around  her  person, 
with  orders,  if  she  should  be  delivered  of  a  son.  to 
bring  the  child  immediately  to  him.  He  happened  to 
be  sitting  at  table  with  the  magistrates  when  his  ser- 
vants came  in  with  the  newborn  prince.  Taking  the 
infant  from  their  arms,  he  placed  it  on  the  royal  seat, 
and.  in  the  presence  of  the  company,  proclaimed  it  King 
of  Sparta,  and  named  it  Charilaus,  to  express  the  joy 
which  the  event  diffused  among  the  people.  Though 
proof  against  so  strong  a  temptation  as  that  which  has 
just  been  described,  Lycurgus  nevertheless  had  the 
weakness,  it  seems,  to  shrink  from  a  vile  suspicion 
Alarmed  lest  the  calumniea  propagated  by  the  incen 
sed  queen-mother  and  her  kinsmen,  who  charged  him 
with  a  design  against  the  life  of  his  nephew,  might 
chanco  to  be  seemingly  confirmed  by  tbe  uutimely  death 
of  Charilaus,  he  determined,  instead  of  staying  to  exer 
cise  his  authority  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  king  awl 
of  the  state,  to  withdraw  bevond  the  reach  of  tinder 
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(ill  the  maturity  of  bit  ward  and  the  birth  of  an  heir 
•bould  ha?o  removed  every  pretext  for  such  imputa- 
tions. Thus  the  prime  of  his  life,  notwithstanding  the 
regret,  and  the  repeated  invitations  of  bis  countrymen, 
was  spent  in  voluntary  exile,  which,  however,  be  em- 
ployed in  maturing  a  plan,  already  conceived,  for  rem- 
edying the  evils  under  which  Sparta  had  long  laboured, 
by  a  great  change  in  its  constitution  snd  laws.  Wish 
this  view  he  visited  many  foreign  lands,  observed  their 
institutions  and  manners,  and  conversed  with  their  sa- 
ges. Crete  and  the  laws  of  Minos  are  said  to  have 
trcen  the  main  object  of  his  study,  and  a  Cretan  poet 
one  of  bis  in  struct  era  in  the  art  of  legislation.  But  the 
Egyptian  priests  likewise  claimed  him  as  their  disciple ; 
and  reports  were  not  wanting  among  the  later  Spartans, 
that  he  had  penetrated  as  far  as  India,  and  had  sat  at 
the  feet  of  '.he  Bramins.  On  his  return  he  found  the 
disorders  of  the  state  aggravated,  and  the  need  of  are- 
form  more  generally  felt.  Having  strengthened  his  au- 
thority with  the  sanction  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  which 
declared  his  wisdom  to  transcend  the  Common  level  of 
humanity,  and  having  secured  the  aid  of  a  numerous 
party  among  the  leading  men,  who  took  up  arms  to 
support  him,  he  successively  procured  the  enactment 
of  a  scries  of  solemn  ordinances  or  compacts  (Rfutrat), 
by  which  the  civil  and  military  constitution  of  the  com- 
monwealth, the  distribution  of  property,  the  education 
of  the  citixens,  the  rules  of  tbeir  daily  intercourse  and 
of  their  domestic  life,  were  to  be  fixed  on  a  hallow- 
ed and  immutable  basis.  Many  of  these  regulations 
roused  a  violent  opposition,  which  even  threatened  the 
life  of  Lycurgus ;  but  bis  fortitude  snd  patience  finally 
triumphed  over  all  obstacles,  and  he  lived  to  see  his 
great  idea,  unfolded  in  all  its  beauty,  begin  its  steady 
course,  bearing  on  its  front  the  marks  of  immortal  vig- 
our. His  last  sction  was  to  sacrifice  himself  to  the 
perpetuity  of  bis  work.  He  set  out  on  a  journey  to 
Delphi,  after  having  bound  his  countrymen  by  an 
oath  tc  make  no  change  in  the  laws  before  his  re- 
turn. When  the  last  seal  had  been  set  to  his  institu- 
tions by  the  oracle,  which  foretold  that  Sparta  should 
flourish  as  long  as  she  adhered  to  them,  having  trans- 
mitted this  prediction  to  his  fellow-citizens,  he  resolved, 
in  order  that  they  might  never  be  discharged  from 
their  oath,  to  die  in  a  foreign  land.  The  place  and 
manner  of  his  death  are  veiled  in  an  obscurity  befit- 
ting the  character  of  the  hero  :  the  sacred  soils  of  Del- 
phi, of  Crete,  snd  of  Elis,  all  claimed  his  tomb :  the 
Spartans  honoured  him,  to  the  latest  times,  with  a 
temple  and  yearly  sacrifices,  as  a  god. — Such  are  the 
outlines  of  a  story,  which  is  too  familiar  to  be  cast 
iway  as  an  empty  fiction,  even  if  it  should  be  admitted 
that  no  part  of  it  can  bear  the  scrutiny  of  a  rigorous 
riticism.  But  the  main  question  is,  whether  the  view 
which  it  presents  of  the  character  of  Lycurgus  as  a 
talesman  is  substantially  correct :  and  in  this  respect 
ve  should  certainly  be  led  to  regsrd  bim  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent light,  if  it  should  sppcar  that  the  institutions 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  collected  with  so  much 
labour,  and  to  nave  founded  with  so  much  difficulty, 
were  in  existence  long  before  his  birth ;  and  not  only 
in  Crete,  but  in  Sparta;  nor  in  Sparta  only,  but  in  other 
Grecian  states.  And  this  we  believe  to  have  been  the 
case  with  every  important  part  of  these  institutions. 
As  to  most  of  those,  indeed,  which  were  common  to 
Crete  and  Sparta,  it  seems  scarcely  to  admit  a  doubt, 
and  is  equally  evid«-t  whether  we  acknowledge  or 
deny  that  some  settlements  of  the  Dorians  in  Crete 
preceded  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus.  Tl  was  at 
Lyctus,  a  Laconian  colony,  as  Aristotle  informs  us, 
that  the  institutions  which  Lycurgus  was  supposed  to 
hare  taken  for  his  model  flourished  longest  in  their 
original  purity :  and  hence  some  of  the  ancients  con- 
tended tbat  they  were  transferred  from  Lsconia  to 
Crete;  an  argument  which  E|  horus  thought  to  con- 
fute, by  remarking,  that  Lycurgus  lived  five  gen- 
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eratioos  later  than  Athxmones,  who  founded  cm 
of  the  Dorian  colonies  in  the  island.  But,  unless, 
we  imagine  that  each  of  these  roloniea  produced  iu 
Minos  or  its  Lycurgus,  we  must  conclude  that  they 
merely  retained  what  they  brought  with  them  from 
the  mother  country.  Whether  tbey  found  the  tarns 
system  established  already  in  Crete,  depends  on  '.he 
question  whether  a  part  of  its  population  was  aire* 
dy  Dorian.  On  any  other  view,  the  genera]  adoption 
of  the  laws  of  Minos  in  the  Dorian  cities  of  Crew,  tad 
the  tenacity  with  which  Lyctus  adhered  to  them,  art 
facts  unexplained  and  difficult  to  understand.  Ths 
contemplation  of  the  Spartan  institutions  themselves 
seems  to  justify  the  conclusion,  that  they  were  not  to 
much  a  work  of  human  art  and  forethought  as  a  form 
of  society,  originally  congenial  to  the  character  of 
the  Dorian  people,  and  to  the  situation  in  which  they 
were  placed  by  their  new  conquests  ;  and  in  its  bid- 
ing features  not  even  peculiar  to  this,  or  to  any  sin- 
gle branch  of  the  Hellenic  nation.  This  view  of  the 
subject  may  seem  scarcely  to  leave  room  for  the  in- 
tervention of  Lycurgus,  and  to  throw  some  doubt 
on  his  individual  existence :  so  that  Hellanicn*.  who 
made  no  mention  of  him,  and  referred  his  institutions 
to  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  would  appear  to  nave  been 
much  more  correctly  informed,  or  to  have  bad  a  much 
clearer  insight  into  the  truth  than  the  later  historaus, 
who  ascribed  everything  Spartan  to  the  more  cele- 
brated lawgiver.  But,  remarkable  as  this  venation  is, 
it  cannot  be  allowed  to  outweigh  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  the  other  ancient  writers  ;  from  which  we  at 
least  conclude,  tbat  Lycurgus  was  not  an  imaginary 
or  symbolical  person,  but  one  whose  name  marks  an 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  his  country.  Through 
all  the  conflicting  accounts  of  his  life,  we  may  distin- 
guish one  fact,  which  is  unanimously  attested,  and 
seems  independent  of  all  minuter  discrepances— thai 
by  him  Sparta  was  delivered  from  the  evils  of  anarchy 
or  misrule,  and  that  from  this  date  she  began  a  long 
period  of  tranquillity  and  order.  (TAirfteatfj  History 
of  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  293,  teqq.) — For  an  account  of 
the  legislation  of  Lycurgus,  consult  the  article  Sparta 

Lrcus,  a  king  of  Bteotia,  successor  to  his  brotbet 
Nycteus,  who  left  no  male  issue.  He  was  intrusted 
with  the  government  during  the  minority  of  Labdacua, 
the  son  of  the  daughter  of  Nycteus.    (Fid.  Anliope  ) 

LyoIa.  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  situate  betwees 
the  waters  of  the  Hermus  and  Mssander,  to  tbe  norxk 
and  aouth,  while  to  the  east  it  waa  conterminous  witi 
the  greater  Phrygia.    Within  these  limits  was  inclu- 
ded the  kingdom  of  the  Lydisn  monarchs,  before  tbv 
conquests  of  Crcesus  and  of  his  ancestors  had  spread 
that  name  and  dominion  from  the  coast  of  Caria  to  the 
Euxine,  and  from  the  Meander  to  the  Halys.  The 
celebrity  of  Crcesus,  and  his  wealth  and  power,  have 
certainly  conferred  on  this  part  of  Asia  Minor  a  greater 
interest  than  any  other  portion  of  that  extensive  coun- 
try possesses,  Tross  perhaps  excepted  ;  and  we  bo- 
come  naturally  anxious  to  ascend  from  tbia  atate  of 
opulence  and  dominion  to  the  primitive  and  ruder  pe- 
riod from  which  it  drew  its  existence.    In  torn  loqui. 
ry,  however,  we  are  unfortunately  little  likely  to  suc- 
ceed ;  the  clew  which  real  history  affords  us  for  tracing 
the  fortunes  of  Lydia  through  tbe  several  dynasties 
soon  fails,  and  we  are  left  to  tbe  false  and  perplexing 
directions  which  fable  and  legendary  stories  auprdy 
The  sum  of  what  we  have  is  this :  tbat  Lydia,  ox  that 
portion  of  Aaia  Minor  already  specified,  appear*  to 
have  been  governed,  for  a  much  greater  space  of  urns 
than  any  other  part  of  that  country,  by  a  line  of  sover- 
eigns, broken,  it  is  true,  into  several  dynasties, bat  con- 
tinuing without  interruption,  it  seems,  for  several  cen- 
turies, and  thus  affording  evidence  of  tbe  higher  crvl 
ixation  and  prosperity  of  their  empire. — Our  swrces 
of  information  respecting  the  historv  of  Lydia  ere  al- 
most entirely  derived  from  Herodotus,  and  tbe  b^ 
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•me  which  he  bean  doubtless  attaches  great  respect- 
ability to  his  testimony  ;  but  as  we  have  no  opportu- 
nity of  weighing  his  authenticity  on  this  particular  sub- 
wet,  from  being  unacquainted  with  the  sources  whence 
he  drew  his  information,  and  also  from  having  no  par- 
allel historian  with  whom  to  compare  his  account,  it  is 
evident  we  cannot  place  such  dependance  on  his  Lydi- 
an history  as  on  that  of  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  Persia. 
Our  suspicions,  of  course,  will  be  increased,  if  we  find 
that  the  circumstances  be  relates  are  incredible  in 
themselves,  and  at  variance  also  with  other  authorities. 
Time  has  unfortunately  deprived  us  of  the  Lydian  an- 
nals of  Xanthus,  a  native  of  the  country,  somewhat  an- 
terior to  Herodotus,  and  whose  accounts  were  held  in 
great  estimation  for  accuracy  and  fidelity  by  sound 
judges  (Dxon.  Hal.,  Rom.  Ant.,  1,  30.  —  Strab.,  679, 
628,  680,  Ac.) ;  but  from  incidental  fragments  pre- 
served by  later  writers  we  are  led  to  infer,  that  he 
had  frequently  adopted  traditions  materially  differing 
from  those  which  Herodotus  followed,  and  that  his 
history  also,  as  might  be  expected,  contained  several 
important  facts  unknown  to  the  latter,  or  which  it  did 
not  enter  into  the  plan  of  his  work  to  insert. — The 
general  account  which  we  gather  from  Herodotus  re- 
» pec  ting  the  origin  of  the  Lydian  nation,  is  this  :  he 
states  that  the  country  known  in  his  time,  by  the  name 
»f  Lvdia,  was  previously  called  Mamma,  and  the  peo- 
ple M atones    (Herodotus,  1,  7.— Id.,  7,  74.)  This 
teems  confirmed  by  Homer,  who  nowhere  mentions 
■he  Lydians,  but  numbers  the  Maxinian  forces  among 
ho  allies  of  Priam,  and  assigns  to  them  a  country 
which  is  plainly  the  Lydia  of  subsequent  writers.  (77., 
I, 864,  teqq.)   Herodotus  further  states,  that  the  name 
•f  the  Lydians  was  derived  from  Lydus,  a  son  of  Atys, 
ane  of  the  earliest  sovereigns  of  the  country,  and  in 
this  particular  he  closely  agrees  with  Dionysiusof  Hali- 
eeroassus,  however  be  may  differ  from  him  in  other 
considerable  points.    But  the  period  to  be  assigned  to 
this  Lydus  is  a  subject  likely  to  baffle  for  ever  the  re- 
searches of  tbe  ablest  chronologist.    Herodotus  in- 
forms us,  that,  after  a  number  of  generations,  which 
he  does  not  pretend  to  reckon,  the  crown  passed  from 
the  line  of  Lydus,  son  of  Atys,  to  that  of  Hercules. 
This  hero,  it  is  said,  had  a  son  by  a  slave  of  Iardanus. 
who  was  thru  apparently  sovereign  of  Lydia ;  and 
this  son,  succeeding  to  the  throne  by  the  command  of 
an  oracle,  became  the  author  of  a  new  dynasty,  which 
reigned  through  two-and-twenty  generations,  and  du- 
ring the  space  of  605  years.    (Herod.,  1,  7.)  The 
introduction  of  the  name  of  Hercules  indicates  at  once 
that  we  have  shifted  our  ground  from  history  to  my- 
thology and  fiction.    The  doubts  sod  suspicions  which 
now  arise  are  rather  increased  than  lessened  on  in- 
specting the  list  of  the  lineal  descendants  of  Hercules 
who  reigned  at  Sardis.    Well  might  Scaliger  exclaim 
with  astonishment  when  he  saw  the  names  of  Ninus 
and  Belus  following  almost  immediately  after  that  of 
Hercules  their  ancestor.    (Seat.,  Can.  hagog.,  lib. 
3,  p.  337.)    It  has  been  supposed  that  these  names 
imply  some  distant  connexion  between  the  Lydian 
■yrasly  of  the  Heraclidat  and  the  Assyrian  empire  ; 
and  there  are  some  curious  traditions  preserved,  ap- 
parently Ly  Xanthos,  in  hie  history  of  Lydia,  which 
ro  some  wav  towards  supporting  this  hypothesis.  It 
■  probable  that  the  original  population  of  Lydia  came 
from  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  the  Scriptural  name 
•f  Lod'  or  Ludira  may  have  some  connexion  with 
this.    In  such  a  case  we  shall  be  no  longer  surprised 
!o  find  Ntnus  and  Belus  among  the  sovereigns  of  the 
country.    But  whatever  connexion  may  have  existed 
between  the  Lydians  and  the  nations  to  the  east  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  from  whatever  quarter  the  origi- 
nal population  may  have  come,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Lvdians  in  tbe  time  of  Herodotus  were  no  longer 
this  earlier  inhabitants  of  tbe  ancient  Maeonia.  They 
had  come  from  Thrace  and  Macedon  with  the  Phrygi- 


ans, Caiians,  and  Mystans,  and  were  much  inter- 
mingled with  the  Pelasgi.  Lcleges,  Caucones,  and 
other  primitive  tribes.— -We  now  come  to  a  period 
when  the  records  of  Lydia  are  more  sore  and  faithful. 
Candaules,  whom  tbe  Greeks  named  Myrsilus,  was 
the  last  sovereign  of  the  Heraclid  dynasty.    H»  was 
assassinated,  as  Herodotus  relates,  by  his  queen  and 
Gyges.  The  latter  succeeded  to  the  vacant  throne, 
and  became  tbe  founder  of  a  new  line  of  kings.  Un- 
der hia  reign  it  is  probable  that  the  mines  of  Tmolue 
and  other  parts  of  Lydia  were  first  brought  into  ac- 
tivity.   This  would  account  for  the  fabulous  stories 
which  are  related  respecting  him  and  hia  extraordinary 
wealth.    (Cie.,  Off.,  3,  9.)    Under  this  sovereign,  the 
Lydian  empire  had  already  made  considerable  progress 
in  several  districts  of  Asia  Minor.    Its  sway  extended 
over  a  great  part  of  Mysia,  Troas,  and  the  shores  of 
the  Hellespont  (Strabo,  590),  and  before  his  death 
Gyges  had  succeeded  in  annexing  to  his  dominioni 
the  cities  of  Colophon  and  Magnesia.    (Herod.,  1,  14. 
— Nie.  Damatc.,  Excerpt.)   After  Gyges  came,  in 
succession,  Ardys,  Sadyattes,  Alyattes,  and  Croesus. 
With  Croesus  ended  the  line  of  the  Mermnadas,  and 
Lydia  became,  on  his  dethronement,  annexed  by  Cy- 
rus to  the  Persian  empire.    ( Vid .  Crcesus  )   The  Lyd- 
ians had  previously  been  a  warlike  people,  but  from 
this  time  they  degenerated  totally,  and  became  th» 
most  voluptuous  aud  effeminate  of  men.    (Herod.,  I, 
79. — Id.,  1,  155,  teqq. — Alkenctus,  2,  p.  615,  seq.) 
They  were  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  music  and  other 
arts,  and  are  said  to  have  invented  games,  and  to  have 
been  the  first  to  coin  money.    (Atkenaut,  14,  p.  617, 
634  —  Id .,  10,  p.  432.— Herod.,  1,  94.)   The  con- 
quest of  Lydia,  so  far  from  really  increasing.the  powei 
of  tbe  Persians,  tended  rather  to  weaken  it,  by  soften 
ing  their  manners,  and  rendering  them  as  effeminate 
as  the  subjects  of  Crcesus  ;  a  contagion  from  which 
the  Ionians  had  already  suffered.    The  great  wealth 
and  fertility  of  the  country  have  alwaya  caused  it  to  be 
considered  the  most  valuable  portion  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  its  government  was  probably  the  highest  mark  of 
distinction  and  trust  which  the  King  of  Persia  could 
bestow  upon  a  subject.    In  the  division  of  the  empire 
made?  by  Darius,  the  Lydians  and  some  small  tribes, 
apparently  of  Msronian  origin,  together  with  the  Mysi- 
ans,  formed  the  second  satrapy,  and  paid  into  tbe  royal 
treasury  the  yearly  sum  of  500  talents.    (Herod.,  3, 
90.)   Sardis  was  the  residence  of  the  satrap,  who  ap- 
pears rather  to  have  been  the  king's  lieutenant  in 
lower  Asia,  and  superior  to  the  other  governors.  Lyd- 
ia, somewhat  later,  became  the  principal  seat  of  the 
power  usurped  by  tbe  younger  Cyrus,  snd,  after  his 
overthrow,  was  committed  to  the  government  of  his 
enemy  Tissaphemes.    (Xen.,  Anab.,  1,  I. — Id.,  Hist. 
Gr.,  1,  5  —  Id.  ib.,  3,  1.)   After  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der we  find  it  subject  for  a  time  to  Anttgonos ;  then 
to  Achams,  who  caused  himself  to  be  declared  king  at 
Sardis,  but  was  subsequently  conquered  and  pat  to 
death  by  Antiochus.    (Polyb.,  5,  57, 4.)   Lydia,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  latter  sovereign  by  the  Romans  at 
Magnesia,  was  annexed  by  them  to  the  dominions  of 
Eumenes.    (Lie.,  38, 39.)    At  a  later  period  it  formed 
a  principal  part  of  tbe  pro-consular  province  of  Asia 
(Plin.,  5,  29).  and  still  retained  its  name  through  al] 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  whan  it 
finally  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  who 
now  call  its  northern  portion  Saroukhan,  snd  tbe  south- 
ern Aidin.  (Cramer' '»  Atia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  4)3, 
teqq.) — As  regards  the  question  respecting  the  Lydian 
origin  of  the  Etrurian  civilization,  consult  the  article 
Hetroria. 

Ltdos,  I.  a  son  of  Atys,  from  whom  Lydia  is  said 
by  Herodotus  to  have  derived  its  name.  ( Vid.  Lydia. ) 
— II.  Johannes  Laurentius,  a  native  of  Philadelphia  ib 
Lydia  (whence  his  name  Lydus).  was  born  A  D.  490. 
He  rilled  various  civil  offices  in  th«  palace  of  the  Greek 
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unperors  a*  Constantinople,  and  under  Justinian  he 
attained  to  the  rank  of  Cornicmlarriu.  He  was  re- 
yarded  aa  a  man  of  erudition,  and  a  good  writer  both 
in  prose  and  verse.  A  mong  other  production!,  be  com- 
posed a  work  on  the  Roman  Magistrates,  Wept  upx&v 
nyc  'PwuotW  iroJureiac .  This  work,  important  for  the 
light  which  it  throws  on  Roman  antiquities,  was  re- 
garded as  lost,  untU  Choiseul-Gourfier,  French  ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople,  and  the  celebrated  Villoison, 
discovered,  in  1784,  a  manuscript  of  it  in  the  library  of 
Prince  Constantine  Morusi.  This  manuscript,  which 
is  of  the  10th  century,  belongs  to  the  King  of  France, 
Morusi  having  presented  it  to  Choiseul-Goufficr,  who, 
after  the  death  of  Villoison,  directed  Fuss  and  Hase 
to  edit  it.  Their  edition  appeared  in  1813,  with  a 
learned  commentary  on  the  life  and  writing*  of  Lydus 
by  Hase.  To  this  mu>t  be  added  the  critical  epistle 
of  Fuss  to  Hase,  Bonne,  1821.  Niebuhr  calls  the 
work  of  Lydus  a  new  and  rich  source  of  Roman  his- 
tory. Another  work  of  Lydus's  was  entitled  llepi  dto- 
vs/itiuv,  "  On  Prodigies."  In  this  he  has  collected 
together  all  that  was  known  in  the  days  of  Justinian  of 
the  science  of  augury,  as  practised  by  the  Tuscans  and 
Romans.  The  work  is  only  known  by  an  abridgment 
in  Latin,  made  by  the  "  Venerable  Bode,"  and  by  two 
fragments  in  Greek,  published,  the  one  under  the  title 
of  'E*7^epof  PpovTooKoma,  "  Thunder  for  each  day," 
and  the  other  under  that  of  Ilrpt  aeiauinr,  "  Concern- 
ing Earthquakes ."  The  first  of  these  is  merely  a  trans- 
lation of  a  passage  extracted  from  the  work  of  P.  Nv- 
gidiiu  Figulus,  the  contemporary  of  Cicero.  The 
treatise  on  prodigies  itself,  however,  is  not  lost,  but 
exists,  though  in  a  mutilated  state,  in  the  same  manu- 
script of  Choiseul-Gourfier  from  which  the  work  on 
magistrates  was  made  known  to  the  learned  world. 
Wo  have  also  a  third  fragment,  a  species  of  Calendar, 
but  only  in  a  Latin  translation. — The  fragment  'Ee»jue- 
soe  fipovTOOKsitia  was  published  among  the  Varia 
Lectiones  of  Rulgersius,  Lugi.  Bat.,  1618,  4to,  p 
M7,  snd  that  llepi  atiauuv  by  Schow,  in  his  edition  of 
Lydus's  work  llepi  uijvuv.  The  Calendar  is  given 
in  the  Uranologium  of  Petavias,  Paris,  1630,  fol.,  p. 
84.  In  1823,  Hase  published  the  work  itself  on  Prod- 
igies, from  the  manuscript  just  mentioned.  Lastly, 
we  have  a  work  by  Lydus,  "  On  the  Months"  llepi 
fir/i'uv.  The  main  work  itself  is  lost,  but  there  exist 
two  abridgments,  one  by  ao  unknown  hand,  the  other 
by  Maximus  Planudea.  It  contains  many  particulars 
relative  to  the  mythology  and  antiquities  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  It  was  originally  publiahed  by  Schow, 
Lips.,  1794,  and  baa  since  been  edited  by  Rcethcr, 
Lip*.,  1827.  The  best  edition  of  Lydus  is  by  Bekkcr, 
Amu,  1837,  and  forms  part  of  the  "  Corpus  Scrip- 
torum  Historia  Byzantina." 

LroDims  or  LyooImds,  I.  a  Naxian,  who  aided 
Piaistratus  in  recovering  his  authority  at  Athens,  and 
received  as  a  recompense  the  government  of  his  native 
island.  {Herod.,  1,  61,  64.)— II.  The  father  of  Ar- 
temisia, the  celebrated  Queen  of  Halicarnassus.  {He- 
rod.,  7,  99.^— III.  A  tyrant  of  Caria,  son  of  Pisinde- 
tis,  who  reigned  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  at  Halicar- 
nassus. He  put  to  death  the  poet  Panyasis.  Herod- 
otus fled  from  his  native  city  in  order  to  avoid  his  tyr- 
anny, and  afterward  aided  in  deposing  him.  {Vid. 
Herodotus) 

Lyo¥bs.    Vid.  Liguria. 

Ltnceos,  I.  (two  syllables),  son  of  Aphareus,  was 
among  the  hunters  of  the  Caledonian  boar,  and  was  also 
one  of  the  Argonauts.  According  to  the  old  legend, 
he  was  ao  sharp-sighted  as  to  havo  been  able  to  sec 
through  the  earth,  and  also  to  distinguish  objects  nt 
the  distance  of  many  miles.  Ho  was  slain  by  Pollux. 
{V\A.  Castor.)-— Pal.-pphatus  (de  Incred.,  c.  10)  has  ex- 
plained the  fable  of  Lynceus'  seeing  objects  beneath  the 
earth,  by  supposing  him  to  have  been  the  first  who  car- 
ried on  the  operation  of  mining,  and  that,  descending 


with  a  lamp,  ne  thus  saw  things  under  the  gzoiai 
Pliny  assigns  the  following  reason  for  Lynecua  d*  ui| 
fabled  to  be  so  keen- sighted.  "  Notissimanxero  pn- 
mamquc  {Lunam)  eadem  die  vel  nocte,  nuilo  aiio  a 
signo  quam  Ancle,  conspici;  id  quoque  paucis  mm- 
talium  contigil.  Et  inde  fama  cernendi  Lyn*40." 
{Piin.,  2,  17.) — II.  One  of  the  fifty  sons  of  Algyptos. 
Ho  obtained  Hypermncslra  for  his  bride,  and  was  the 
only  one  of  the  fifty  whose  life  was  spared  by  his  tpouas 
(Fid.  Dana  us  and  Hypermncstra.) 

Lyrnxssus,  I.  a  city  of  Troas,  mentioned  by  Ho 
mcr,  and  situate  to  the  south  of  Adramy ttium.  1 1  dis- 
appeared along  with  Thebe,  and  left  no  trace  of  its  ex- 
istence beyond  the  celebrity  which  the  Iliad  has  con- 
ferred upon  it.  Pliny  asserts,  that  it  stood  on  the 
banks  of  the  little  river  Evenus,  whence,  as  we  lean 
from  Strabo  (614),  the  Adramytteni  derived  their  top- 
ply  of  water.  (Compare  Plm.,  b,  32.)  In  Strabo'f 
time,  the  veatigca  of  both  Thebe  and  Lymessus  were 
still  pointed  out  to  travellers ;  the  one  at  a  distance 
of  sixty  stadia  to  the  north,  the  other  eighty  stadia  to 
the  south  of  Adramyttium.  {Strab.,  612.— Cravur  t 
Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  129  ) — II.  A  town  of  Pam- 
phylia,  between  Phaselis  and  Attalea,  on  the  coast 
It  was  founded,  as  Callisthenes  affirmed,  by  the  Cili- 
cians  of  Troas,  who  quitted  their  country  and  settled 
on  the  Pamphylian  coast.  {Strab.,  667.)  The  Su- 
diasmus  has  a  place  in  the  same  interval,  named  Lyr- 
nas,  which  is  probably  the  Lymesaus  of  Strabo.  It  is 
said  to  retain  the  name  of  Ernatia.  {Cranur'g  Asia 
Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  278  ) 

Lysandkr,  I.  a  Spartan,  who  rose  to  eminence  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  Lacedaemonian  troops,  oa 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  B.C.  407.    Having  about 
him  little  of  the  old  Spartan  severity,  and  being  ready 
to  sacrifice  that  personal  and  national  pride  and  inflex- 
ibility, which  were  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
Spartan  institutions,  to  personal  or  national  interests, 
he  gained  in  an  unusual  degree  the  regard  and  confi- 
dence of  his  Persian  allies.    This  he  used  to  the  best 
advantage,  by  seizing  a  favourable  moment  to  obtain 
from  the  younger  Cyrus,  the  Persian  viceroy  in  Asia 
Minor,  in  place  of  any  personal  advantage,  the  addition 
of  an  obolus  daily  (somewhat  more  than  two  cents  ot 
our  money)  to  every  seaman  in  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet.    During  his  year's  command  he  defeated  the 
Athenian  fleet  commanded  by  Antiochus,  as  lieuten- 
ant of  Alcibiadcs,  at  Notium.    In  September,  B.C. 
406,  he  was  superseded  by  Csllicralidas,  who  was  de- 
feated and  slain  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Arginusa 
The  allies  then  petitioned  that  Lysander  might  be  re- 
appointed.   It  was  contrary  to  Spartan  law  to  intrust 
a  fleet  twice  to  the  same  person ;  but  this  difficulty 
was  evaded,  by  nominating  another  individual  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  aending  Lysander  as  lieutenant 
with  the  command  in  Asia.    He  soon  justified  the 
preference  by  gaining  the  decisive  victory  of  -£gos- 
potamos,  in  the  Hellespont,  where  170  Athenian  ships 
were  taken.    This,  in  effect,  finished  the  war.  Re- 
ceiving, as  he  went,  tho  submission  of  her  allies,  Ly- 
sander proceeded  leisurely  to  Athens,  and  blockaded 
her  ports,  while  the  Spartan  kings  marched  into  Atti- 
ca and  invested  tho  city,  which,  unassaulied,  was  re- 
duced by  the  sure  process  of  famine.   TSe  eapitulatioa 
being  settled,  B.C.  404,  Lysander  bad  toe  proud  satis- 
faction of  entering  as  victor  the  Piraus  os  harbour  o! 
Athens,  which  had  been  unviolated  by  the  presence  o( 
an  enemy  since  the  Persian  invaaion.    His  services 
and  reputation  gained  for  him  corresponding  weight  at 
Sparta  ;  and,  on  occasion  of  the  contested  succession, 
his  influence  was  powerful  in  raising  Agcsilaus  to  the 
throne.    He  accompanied  that  eminent  statesman  and 
soIdieT  during  his  first  campaign  in  Asia,  where  hi*  pop- 
ularity and  renown  threw  his  superior  into  the  shade 
aod  an  estrangement  molted,  ;n  which  Lysander  con 
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ducted  himself  with  temper  and  wisdom.  About  B.C. 
896  he  returned  to  Sparta.  In  the  following  year,  on 
occasion  of  a  quarrel  with  Thebes,  he  was  sent  into  Pho- 
cis  to  collect  contingents  from  the  northern  allies,  a  task 
for  which  his  name  and  popularity  rendered  him  pecu- 
liarly fit  Having  done  this,  and  being  on  his  way  to 
join  the  Lacedaemonian  army,  ho  was  surprised  and  slain 
by  the  Thebans  at  Haliartus  in  Bceotia.  The  force 
which  he  bad  collected  was  dispersed,  and  the  war  at 
dnce  came  to  an  end,  with  no  CTedit  to  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, B.C.  395. — It  is  said  that,  urged  by  ambitious 
nopes,  he  meditated  a  scheme  for  abolishing  the  hered- 
itary right  of  the  descendants  of  Hercules,  and  render- 
ing the  Spartan  throne  elective,  and  that  he  had  tamper- 
ed largely  with  different  oracles  to  promote  his  scheme. 
Xenophon,  however,  a  contemporary  historian,  makes 
no  mention  of  this  rumour.  The  subject  has  been 
discussed  by  Thirlwall,  in  an  Appendix  to  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  History  of  Greece.  This  writer  thinks 
that  Ly sander  actually  formed  such  a  project ;  and  that 
the  same  motive  which  induced  the  Spartan  government 
to  bosh  up  the  affair,  would  certainly  have  led  Xeno- 
phon carefully  to  avoid  all  allusion  to  it.  (Hist,  of  Gr., 
vol.  4,  p.  46 1 . ) — We  have  a  Life  of  Ly  sander  from  Plu- 
tarch, and  another  from  Nepos.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Lys. — 
Sep.,  Vit.  Lys. — Xen  ,  Hist.  Gr. — Enc.  Us.  KnowL, 
vol.  14,  p.  237.)— II.  Qr.e  of  the  ephori  in  the  reign  of 
Agis. — III.  A  grandson  of  Lysander.  (Pausan.,  3,  6.) 

LysIas,  one  of  the  ten  Athenian  orators,  was  born  at 
Athens  B.C.  458.  His  father  Cephalus  was  a  native 
of  Syracuse,  who  settled  at  Athens  during  the  time 
of  Pericles.  Cephalus  was  a  person  of  considerable 
wealth,  and  lived  on  intimate  terms  with  Pericles  and 
Socrates;  and  bis  bouse  is  the  supposed  scene  of 
the  celebrated  dialogues  relative  to  Plato's  Republic. 
Lysias,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  went  to  Thurii  in  Italy, 
with  his  brother  Polemarchus,  at  the  first  foundation 
of  (he  colony.  Here  he  remained  for  thirty-two  years ; 
bat,  in  o^.sxjvience  of  his  supporting  the  Athenian  in- 
teteats,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Italy  after  the  failure 
•f  tit)  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  He  returned  to 
Athens  B.C.  411,  and  carried  on,  in  partnership  with 
his  brother  Polemarchus,  an  extensive  manufactory  of 
shields,  in  which  they  employed  as  many  as  120  slaves. 
Their  wealth  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  thirty  tyrants ; 
their  house  was  attacked  one  evening  by  an  armed 
force  while  Lysias  was  entertaining  a  few  friends  at 
sapper;  their  property  was  seized,  and  Polemarchus 
was  taken  to  prison,  where  he  was  shortly  after  execu- 
ted (B.C.  404).  Lysias,  by  bribing  some  of  the  sol- 
diers, escaped  to  the  Pirnus,  and  sailed  thence  to  Me- 
gan. He  has  given  us  a  graphic  account  of  his  es- 
cape hi  his  oration  against  Eratosthenes,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  thirtv  tyrants.  Lysias  actively  assisted 
Thrasybulus  in  his  enterprise  against  the  Thirty ;  he 
supplied  him  with  a  large  sum  of  money  from  bis  own 
resources  and  those  of  his  friends,  and  hired  a  consid- 
erable body  of  soldiers  at  bis  own  expense.  In  return 
for  these  services  Thrasybulus  proposed  a  decree,  by 
which  the  rights  of  citizenship  should  be  conferred 
upon  Lysias ;  but,  in  consequence  of  some  informality, 
wis  decree  was  never  carried  into  effect.  He  was, 
however,  allowed  the  peculiar  privileges  which  were 
sometimes  granted  to  resident  aliens  (namely,  lao- 
rtXtta).  Lysias  appears  to  have  died  about  B.C. 
378. — The  author  of  the  Life  of  Lysias  attributed  to 
Plutarch  mentions  425  orations  of  bis,  230  of  which 
were  allowed  to  be  genuine.  There  remain  only  34, 
which  are  all  forensic,  and  remarkable  for  the  method 
which  reigns  in  them.  The  purity,  the  perspicuity, 
:he  grace  and  simplicity  which  characterize  the  orations 
9f  Lysias,  would  have  raised  him  to  the  highest  rank 
m  the  art  bad  they  been  coupled  with  the  force  and 
energy  of  Demosthenes.  His  style  is  elegant  without 
being  overloaded  with  ornament,  and  always  preserves 
■a  tone.    In  the  art  of  narration,  Dionyaiua  of  Hali- 1 


carnassus  considers  him  superior  to  all  orators  tn  r*» 
ing  distinct,  probable,  and  persuasive  ;  but,  at  the  sam< 
time,  admits  that  his  composition  is  better  adapted  to 
private  litigation  than  to  important  causes.  The  text 
of  his  harangues,  as  we  now  have  it,  is  extremely  cor- 
rupt. His  masterpiece  is  the  funeral  oration  in  bon 
our  of  those  Athenians,  who,  having  been  sent  to  the 
aid  of  the  Corinthians  undor  the  command  of  Ipbicre* 
tes,  perished  in  battle.  Lysias  is  said  to  have  deliver- 
ed only  one  of  the  orations  which  he  wrote.  Accord* 
ing  to  Suidas  and  other  ancient  writers,  he  also  wrote 
some  treatises  on  the  art  of  Oratory,  which  art  he  ia 
said  by  Cicero  (Brut.,  12)  to  have  taught,  and  also 
discourses  on  love.  There  is  still  extant  a  treatise  on 
love  which  bears  the  name  of  Lysias,  and  which  haa 
been  edited  by  Haenish,  Lip*.,  1627  ;  but  this  work 
evidently  belongs  to  a  much  later  period  in  Greek  lit- 
erature. The  beat  edition  of  Lysias,  for  the  text,  is 
that  of  Bekker,  in  his  Oratores  Attici.  Useful  editions 
hsve  also  been  published  by  Taylor,  8vo,  Cantab., 
1740;  Auger,  2  vols.  8vo,  Pan's,  1783;  Reiske,  ir 
tho  Corpus  Oratorum  Gracorum,  hips.,  1772,  2  vols. 
8vo ;  and  Dobson,  in  the  Oratores  Attici,  Lond  ,  1828, 
2  vols.  8vo.  (Encyel.  Us.  Knowl.,  vol.  14,  p.  228.— 
Schdll,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p.  207.) 

LysimachIa,  I.  a  city  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese, 
founded  by  Lysimachus,  near  the  site  of  Cardia,  then 
fast  declining  in  prosperity,  and  the  inhabitanla  of 
which  latter  place  were  transferred  hither  by  him. 
(Diod.  Sic,  20,  29.— Scymn.,  Ch.,  702  )  On  his 
death  Lysimacbia  fell  successively  into  the  bands  ol 
Seleucus,  and  Ptolemy,  and  Philip  of  Macedon.  (Po- 
lyb.,  18,  34.)  It  afterward  Buffered  considerably  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Thracians,  and  was  nearly  in  ruins 
when  it  was  restored  by  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria. 
( Lie.,  33, 28—PcJyb.,  23,  34. )  On  the  defeat  of  that 
monarch  by  the  Romans,  it  was  bestowed  by  them  o  n 
Eumenes,  king  of  Pergsmus.  (Polyb.,  22,  6.)  Lysi 
marhia  continued  to  exist  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (4,  11), 
and  atitl  later,  in  the  time  of  Justinian.  (Amm.  Mar- 
cell.,  22,  8.—Procop.,  it  adif.,  4.  10.)  But  in  the 
middle  ages  the  name  was  lost  in  that  of  Hexamilion, 
a  fortress  constructed  probably  out  of  its  ruins,  and  so 
called,  doubtless,  from  the  width  of  the  isthmus  on 
which  Lysimacbia  had  stood.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol. 
7,  202.— Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1.  p  326.)— II. 
A  town  of  yEtolia,  near  a  lake  named  Hydra,  snd  be- 
tween Arsinoe  and  Pleuron.    (Strabo,  460.) 

Lysimachus,  one  of  the  officers  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  born  of  an  illustrious  Macedonian  family. 
(Justin,  15,  3.)  In  the  general  distribution  of  the 
provinces  or  satrapies  among  the  chief  Macedonian  of- 
ficers after  the  death  of  Alexander,  Lysimachus  re- 
ceived Thrace  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  It  was 
not,  however,  without  difficulty  that  he  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  province  which  had  been  assigned  him  : 
he  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Seulhes,  king  of  Thrace, 
and  other  native  princes,  and  it  was  some  lime  before 
his  power  was  firmly  established  in  that  country.  In 
B.C.  314  he  joined  Cassander,  Ptolemy,  aod  Seleucus, 
in  their  endeavour  to  check  the  power  of  Anligonus ; 
but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  able  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  against  Anligonus,  in  consequence  of  the  revolt 
of  many  Thracian  tribea,  who  had  been  excited  by  the 
latter  to  make  war  upon  him.  The  peace  which  was 
made  between  the  contending  parties,  B.C.  311,  last* 
ed  only  for  a  short  time  ;  and  the  war  was  continued, 
with  various  succeas,  till  the  conquests  of  Demetrius, 
the  son  of  Antigonus,  in  Greece,  roused  the  confeder- 
ates to  mako  more  vigorous  exertions ;  and  Lysima- 
chus accordingly  marched  into  Asia  Minor,  where  he 
took  several  places,  and  acquired  immense  plunder. 
Antigonus  hastened  to  meet  him,  but  could  not  force 
him  to  a  battle.  In  the  following  year,  Lysimachua, 
having  formed  a  junction  with  the  forces  of  Seleucot 
and  the  other  confederates,  met  Antigonus  at  Ipsus,  ir 
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Pnrygia,  where  a  bloody  battle  waa  fought,  in  which 

Antigonus  was  slain  and  his  army  totally  defeated. 
The  dominions  of  Antigonus  were  divided  among  the 
conquerors,  and  Lysimachus  obtained  the  northwestern 
part  of  Asia  Minor.  He  shortly  after  married  Arsinoe, 
the  sister  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  although  his  el- 
dest son  Agalhocles  had  already  married  Lysandra,  the 
half  sister  of  Arsinoe.  In  B.C.  286  he  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  throne  of  Maccdon,  and  obUged  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus,  who  had  laid  claims  to  that  country, 
to  retire  to  hia  native  dominions.  Hitherto  the  ca- 
reer of  Lysimachus  appears  to  have  been  a  fortunate 
one,  but  the  latter  part  of  bis  life  was  imbittered  by 
family  dissensions  ind  intestine  commotions.  Arsinoe,  j 
fearful  lest  her  children  should  be  exposed,  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  to  the  violence  of  Agathocles, 
persuaded  Lysimachus  to  put  him  to  death.  Agathocles 
bad  been  an  able  and  successful  general ;  be  was  also 
a  great  favourite  with  the  people,  who  deeply  resent- 
ed bis  death  ;  and  Lysimachus  found  himself  involved 
in  almost  open  war  with  his  own  subjects.  Lysandra, 
the  widow  of  Agathocles,  fled  to  Babylon,  and  entreated 
Seleucus  to  make  war  against  Lysimachus.  The  Sy- 
rian king  was  willing  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the 
troubled  state  of  his  rival's  kingdom  -,  but  Lysimachus, 
anticipating  his  intentions,  marched  iuto  Asia,  and  fell 
in  a  battle  with  the  forces  of  Seleucus,  in  ibe  seventi- 
eth year  of  his  age  according  to  Appian  (Bell.  Syr., 
e.  64),  or  in  hia  seventy-fourth  according  to  Justin 
(17, 1. — Compare  Plut.,  Vu.  Demetr.— Justin.— Pau- 
tan.,  1,  9,  §tq.).  The  town  of  Lysimachia  was  found- 
id  by  this  monarch.  ( Vid.  Lysimachia. — Encycl.  Us. 
Knoui.,  vaC.  14,  p.  228.) 

Lysippus,  I.  a  celebrated  sculptor  and  statuary,  born 
at  Sicyon,  and  placed  by  Pliny  in  the  1 14th  Olympiad, 
B.C.  324.  He  was  contemporary,  therefore,  with  Al- 
exai  der  the  Great.  Lysippus  was  at  first  a  worker  in 
bran*,  and  then  applied  himself  to  the  art  of  painting, 
oi  *il  his  talent  and  inclinations  led  him  to  fix  upon  the 
profession  cf  a  sculptor.  He  was  particularly  distin- 
guished for  hia  statues  in  bronze,  which  are  said  to 
have  been  superior  to  all  other  works  of  a  similar  kind. 
He  introduced  great  improvements  into  his  art,  by  ma- 
king the  head  smaller,  and  giving  the  body  a  more 
easy  and  natural  position,  than  was  usual  in  the  works 
of  bis  predecessors.  Pliny  informs  us,  that  his  statues 
were  admired,  among  other  things,  for  the  beautiful 
manner  in  which  the  hair  waa  always  executed.  (Plin., 
34,  8.)  Lysippus  is  said  to  have  been  self-taught,  and 
to  have  attained  his  excellence  by  studying  nature 
alone.  His  talents  wore  appreciated  by  his  contem- 
poraries ;  the  different  cities  of  Greece  were  anxious 
to  obtain  his  works  ;  snd  Alexander  is  reported  to  bave 
said,  that  no  one  should  paint  him  but  Apelles,  snd  no 
one  represent  him  in  bronze  except  Lysippus.  (Plin., 
7,  37. — Cic.,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  6,  12.)  His  reputation 
survived  his  desth  ;  many  of  bis  must  valuable  works 
were  brought  to  Rome,  in  which  city  they  were  held 
in  so  much  esteem,  that  Tiberius  is  said  to  have  al- 
most excited  an  insurrection  by  removing  a  statue  of 
Lysippus,  called  Apoxyomenos,  from  the  warm  baths 
of  Agrippa  to  his  own  palace. — Lysippus  is  said  to 
have  executed  610  statues,  all  of  the  greatest  merit 
(Plin.,  34,  7),  many  of  which  were  colossal  figures. 
Pliny,  Pausanias,  Strabo,  and  Vitruvius  have  preserved 
long  lists  of  his  works ;  of  which  the  most  celebrated 
sppear  to  have  been,  various  statues  of  Alexander,  ex- 
ecuted at  different  periods  of  his  life ;  a  group  of  eques- 
trian statues  of  those  Greeks  who  fell  at  the  battle  of 
the  Granieus;  the  Sun  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  four 
horses,  at  Rhodes  ;  a  colossal  statue  at  Tarentum  ;  a 
statue  of  Hercules,  at  Alyzia  in  Acamania,  which  was 
afterward  removed  to  Rome ;  end  a  statue  of  Oppor- 
tunity (naipSc),  represented  as  a  youth,  with  wings  on 
hia  ankles,  on  the  point  of  flying  from  the  earth. — 
Among  the  numerous  popils  of  Lysippus,  the  most 
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celebrated  was  Chares,  who  executed  uk  Colossus  at 

Rhodes.  (Junius,  It  Pitt.  VeL  CatsJ.,  p.  109,  uqq. 
— Sillig,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  v. — Encycl.  Vs.  KnoteL,  vol 
14,  p.  228,  sea.) — II.  A  painter,  whose  country  is  un- 
certain, but  who  appears  to  bave  been  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  enamelling  ;  for  on  one  cf  his  pictures  kept 
at  iEgina,  there  was  inscribed  the  word  bison. 
(Plin.,  36,  11.— SMig,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  r.) 

Lysis,  a  native  of  Tarentum,  and  member  of  the 
Pythagorean  sect.  He  and  Philolaus  were  the  onlj 
two  disciples  of  Pythagoras  who  escaped  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  school  of  Crotona.  Lysis  upon  that  re- 
tired to  Thebes,  where  be  ended  his  dsys,  and  where 
he  ia  said  to  have  had  the  illustrious  Epaminondat  for 
a  pupil.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  this  fact 
with  the  established  chronology,  although  it  ia  vouched 
for  by  the  best  writers.  Epaminondaa  was  bom  412 
B.C. ;  and,  supposing  that  Lysis  was  only  20  jean 
old  at  the  death  of  Pythagoras,  he  must  have  been  ISO 
years  of  age  when  Epamwondas  was  first  old  euougi 
to  profit  by  his  instruction.  In  making  this  calcula- 
tion we  suppose  that  Pythagoras  died  B.C.  496.  The 
anachronism,  however,  becomes  still  more  glaring,  if, 
with  Nauze  and  Freret,  we  fix  the  birth  of  Pythagoras 
at  B.C.  460.  Supposing,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this 
philosopher  was  born  B.C.  676,  which  is  the  other  ex- 
treme, Lysis  must  still  have  been  106  years  oW  when 
Epaminondaa  was  16.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  sup- 
pose that  there  were  two  Pythagoreans  named  Lysu, 
who  have  been  confounded  by  the  ancient  writers.— 
To  Lysis  are  ascribed  by  some  the  "Golden  Verses" 
of  Pythagoras.  (Burette,  Mem.  dt  VActuL  its  laser., 
dec.,  vol.  13,  p.  226.)  He  wrote  a  commentary  oa 
the  doctrine  of  his  master,  and  also  a  letter  to  Hipper- 
chus  of  Tarentum,  reproaching  biro  for  his  indiscreuoa 
in  having  divulged  the  secrets  of  their  common  mat- 
ter. This  latter  production  has  come  down  to  us,  sod 
may  be  found  among  the  Greek  epistles  collected  by 
Aldus,  and  also  among  the  Pythagorean  fragments  w 
Casaubon's  edition  of  Diogenes  Laertius.  (SchixlL, 
Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p.  304  )  Msny  of  the  A1SS. 
snd  early  editions  of  Nepoe  (Vit.  Eptrn.,  c  2),  give 
the  reading  Lysiam  instead  of  Lynm,  on  which  vaca- 
tion consult  the  notes  of  Bos  and  Fischer. 

Lybistbatus,  a  statuary  of  Sicyon,  who  flourished 
in  the  1 14th  Olympiad.  He  was  the  brother  of  the 
celebrated  Lysippus.  (Plin.,  36, 12,  44  )  He  is  said 
to  bave  been  the  first  artist  that  made  use  of  gypsum 
moulds  for  wax  caats.    (Pltn.,  I.  c.) 

Lystsa,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  placed  by  Ptolemy 
in  Isauria;  but,  according  to  Pliny,  Hierocles,  ^ 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  belonged  to  Lycaonia.  It 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  Derbe.  Leake  baa  tbe  following 
remarks  relative  to  its  site,  which  go  to  confirm  the 
opinion  of  Ptolemy :  "  Lystra  appears  to  have  been 
nearer  than  Derbe  to  Iconium ;  for  St.  Paul,  leaving 
that  city,  proceeds  first  to  Lystra  sod  thence  to  Derbe, 
and  in  like  manner  returns  to  Lystra,  to  Iconium,  and 
to  Antiochia  of  Pisidia.  And  this  seems  to  agree  with 
the  arrangement  of  Ptolemy,  who  places  Lystra  m 
Isauris,  and  near  Isaura,  which  seems  evidently  te 
have  occupied  some  part  of  tbe  valley  of  Sidy  ShsM 
or  Bey-SkeAr.  Under  the  Greek  empire,  Homonada, 
Isaura,  and  Lystra,  aa  well  as  Derbe  and  La/aoda, 
were  all  included  in  the  consular  province  of  Lyca- 
onia, and  were  bishoprics  of  the  metropolitan  see  of 
Iconium.  The  similarity  of  names  induced  me  firs 
to  believe  that  Lystra  was  situated  at  tbe  modern  Ely 
sera;  but  we  find,  as  well  in  the  civil  arrangement 
of  the  cities  in  Hierocles,  as  in  two  ecclesiastical  lists 
in  the  Notitia  Eptscupamum,  that  Lystra  and  IUstrs 
were  distinct  places.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  tbe 
vestiges  of  Lystra  may  be  nought  for,  with  tbe  greatt-st 
probability  of  success,  at  or  near  Wtratn  Khs.umn  c* 
Khatoun  Serai,  about  30  miles  to  the  aouihwaxd  o< 
Iconium."   (Journal,  p.  102.) 
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Mac*,  I.  ■  people  of  Africa  who  occupied  the  coast 
to  the  northwest  of  and  near  the  Greater  Syrtis.  They 
are  thought  to  have  been  the  same  with  those  named 
Syrtitei  by  Pliny.    Herodotus  states  that  they  had  a 
conous  custom  of  leaving  only  a  tuft  of  hair  in  the 
centTe  of  their  head,  carefully  shaving  the  rest,  and 
that,  when  they  went  to  war,  they  used  the  skins  of 
ostriches  instead  of  shields  (4, 175).    The  river  Cinyps 
flowed  through  their  territory.    (Compare  Dud.  Sic., 
3,  48.)— II.  A  people  of  Arabia  Deserta,  on  a  pro- 
jection of  land  where  the  Sinus  Peraicus  is  narrowest. 
Ptolemy  calls  the  promontory  Assabo :  its  modern 
name,  however,  Cape  Mwmcndvn,  bears  some  faint 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Macs.    (Buchoff  und  Mol- 
Ur,  WorUri.  der  Gtogr.,  a.  ».) 
Maoism,  an  ancient  name  of  Crete. 
M  tcuKwLa,  a  country  of  Europe,  lying  to  the  west 
of  Thrace,  and  north  and  northeast  of  Thesssly.  The 
boundaries  of  this  country  varied  at  different  times. 
When  Strabo  mote,  Macedonia  included  a  considera- 
ble part  oi*  Illvria  and  Thrace ;  but  Macedouia  Proper 
may  be  considered  as  separated  from  Thetsaly,  on  the 
south,  by  the  Cambunian  Mountains  ;  from  lliyrta,  on 
(he  west,  by  the  great  mountain  chain  called  Scardus 
and  Ikrnus.  and  which,  under  the  name  of  Pindus, 
also  separates  Thessaly  from  Epirus ;  from  Mossia,  on 
the  north,  by  the  mountains  called  Orbelus  and  Sco- 
mius,  which  ran  at  right  angles  to  Scardus  ;  and  from 
Thrace,  oa  the  east,  by  the  river  Strymon.    The  Ma- 
cedonia of  Herodotus,  however,  was  still  more  limited, 
as  is  afterward  mentioned.    Macedonia  Proper,  as 
denned  above,  is  watered  by  three  rivers  of  considera- 
ble aae,  the  Alios,  Lydiss,  and  Haliacmon,  all  which 
flow  into  the  Sinus  Tbermaicoa,  the  modern  Gulf  of 
Salomki.   The  whole  of  the  district  on  the  seacoast, 
and  to  a  considerable  distance  into  the  interior,  be- 
tween the  Axius  and  the  Haliacmon,  is  very  low  and 
m»r?hy.— The  origin  snd  early  history  of  the  Macedo- 
nians are  involved  in  much  obscurity.    Some  moderns 
bare  attempted,  against  all  probability,  to  derive  the 
came  from  the  Kittim  mentioned  in  the  old  Testa- 
ment (Gtm.  10,  4.— Numb.  24,  84.— Jer.  2,  10.— 
..sea  27,  6. — Dan.  II,  SO).    This  opinion  appears 
•o  have  arisen,  in  part,  from  the  description  of  the 
country  inhabited  by  the  Kittim,  which  is  supposed  to 
mswtr  to  Macedonia ;  but  still  more  from  the  fact, 
that,  in  the  book  of  Maccabees,  Alexander  the  Great 
ts  said  to  have  come  from  the  land  of  Cheittieim  (£* 
njr  yifrXeirTietfti  1  Mace.  1,  1),  ai«d  Perscs  is  called 
king  of  the  Kittians  (Ktrriiup,  I  Maec.  8,  5).— In  in- 
lawing into  the  early  history  of  the  Macedonians,  two 
questions,  which  are  frequently  confounded,  ought  to 
be  carefully  kept  distinct,  namely,  the  origin  of  the 
Macedonian  people,  and  that  of  the  Macedonian  mon- 
archy under  the  Temenida? :  for,  while  there  is  abun- 
dant reason  for  believing  that  tbo  Macedonian  princes 


from  his  narrative.— According  to  many  ancient  wri- 
ters, Macedonia  was  anciently  called  Emsthia  (Pltn., 
4,  17.— Justm,  7,  I  — Aid.  GeU.,  14,  6);  but  we  also 
find  traces  of  the  name  Macedonians,  from  the  earli- 
est times,  under  the  ancient  forms  of  Macels  (iaW- 
rat),  and  Macedni  (Moaedvot).  They  appear  to  havo 
I  dwelt  originally  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Macedo- 
nia, near  Mount  Pindus.  Herodotus  says  that  the  Do- 
nans  dwelling  under  Pit 


nous  we 


called  Macedonia 


oa 


«ere  descended  from  an  Hellenic  race,  it  appears  prob- 
able that  the  Macedonians  themselves  were  an  Illy  nan 
wople,  though  tbo  country  must  also  have  been  in- 
habited in  very  early  times  by  many  Hellenic  tribes. 
Tas  Greeks  themselves  slways  regarded  the  Mscedo- 
ciians  is  barbarians,  that  is,  as  a  people  not  of  Hellenic 
origin;  and  the  similarity  of  the  manners  snd  customs, 
ss  well  as  the  languages,  as  far  as  they  are  known,  of 
the  early  Macedonians  and  Illyrians  appear  to  estab- 
lish the  identity  of  the  two  nations.  In  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  the  name  of  Maredontt  col.  prehended  only 
the  country  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  Lydiae.  for 
be  observes  that  Macedonia  was  separated  from  Bot- 
Usns  by  the  united  mouth  of  the  Lydias  and  Haliac- 
mon (tiered.,  7.  127).  How  far  inland  Herodotus 
thai  Macedonia  extended,  does  not  appear 


(1,  66. — Compare  8,  43) ;  and,  although  it  may  for 
many  reasons  be  doubted  whether  the  Macedonians 
had  any  particular  connexion  with  tbo  Dorians,  it  may 
be  inferred,  from  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the 
Macedonians  once  dwelt  st  tho  foot  of  Pindus,  whence 
they  emigrated  in  a  northeasterly  direction. — The  ori- 
gin of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  is  a  subject  of  some 
intricacy  and  dispute.    There  is  one  point,  however, 
on  which  all  the  ancient  authorities  agree ;  namely, 
(hat  the  royal  family  of  that  country  was  of  the  race 
of  the  Temenidai  of  Argos.    The  difference  of  opin- 
ion principally  regards  the  individual  of  that  family  to 
whom  the  honour  of  founding  this  monarchy  is  to  bo 
ascribed.    The  account  of  Herodotus  seems  moat 
worthy  of  being  received.    According  to  this  writer, 
three  brothers  named  Gavanes,  Aeropus,  snd  Perdic- 
cas,  descended  from  Temenus,  left  Argos,  their  native 
place,  in  quest  of  fortune,  snd,  arriving  in  Illyna,  pass- 
ed thence  into  Upper  Mscedonia,  where,  after  experi- 
encing some  singular  adventures,  which  Herodotus  de- 
tails, they  at  length  succeeded  in  acquiring  possession 
of  a  principality,  which  devolved  on  Perdiccas,  the 
youngest  of  the  brothers,  who  is  therefore  considered, 
both  by  Herodotus  (8,  137)  and  Thucydides  (2,  99), 
as  the  founder  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty.  These 
writers  have  also  recorded  the  names  of  the  succes- 
sors of  this  prince,  though  there  is  little  to  interest 
the  reader  in  their  history. — Before  the  time  of  Philip, 
father  of  Alexander,  all  the  country  beyond  the  riv- 
er Strymon,  and  even  the  Mscedonian  peninsula  from 
Amphipolis  to  Thessalonics,  belonged  to  Thrace,  snd 
FVouia  likewise  on  the  north.    Philip  conquered  this 
peninsula,  and  all  the  country  to  the  river  Nessus  aid 
Mount  Rbodopo  ;  as  also  Pajonia  and  Illyna  beyoad 
Lake  Lychnitis.    Thus  the  widest  limits  of  Macedo- 
nia were  from  the  ^Egean  Sea  to  the  Ionian,  where 
the  Drino  formed  its  boundary.    The  provinces  of 
Macedonia  in  the  time  of  Philip  smounted  to  nineteen. 
Mscedonia  first  became  powerful  under  this  monarch, 
who,  taking  advantage  of  the  strength  of  the  country 
and  the  warlike  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  reduced 
Greece,  which  was  distracted  by  intestine  broils,  in 
the  battle  of  Chcrones.    His  son  Alexander  sub- 
dued Asia,  and  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  victories 
for  ten  successive  years,  made  Macedonia,  in  a  short 
time,  the  mistress  of  half  the  world.    After  his  death, 
this  immense  empire  was  divided.    Macedonia  re- 
ceived snew  its  ancient  limits,  and,  sfter  several  bat- 
tles, lost  its  dominion  over  Greece.    The  alliance  of 
Philip  II.  with  Carthage,  during  the  second  Punic  war, 
gave  occasion  to  this  catastrophe.    The  Romans  de- 
layed their  revenge  for  a  season  ;  but,  Philip  having 
laid  siege  to  Athens,  the  Athenians  called  the  Romans 
to  their  sid;  the  latter  declared  war  against  Macedo- 
nia ;  Philip  was  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  to  surren- 
der his  vessels,  to  reduce  his  anny  to  500  men,  and 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.    Perseus,  the  succes- 
sor of  Philip,  having  taken  up  arms  against  Koine^ 
was  totally  defeated  at  Pydna  by  Paulus  iEroilius.  and* 
the  Romana  took  possession  of  the  country.  Indig- 
nant at  thoir  oppression,  the  Macedonian  nobility  and 
the  whole  nation  rebelled  under  Andriscus ;  but,  after 
a  long  struggle,  they  were  overcome  by  Quintus  Caicd- 
ius,  surnsmed,  from  his  conquest,  Mscedonicus ;  the 
nobility  were  exiled,  snd  the  country  became  a  Roman 
rovince  B.C.  148.    It  is  very  difficult,  however,  tc 
the  boundaries  of  this  Roman  pre vince  of 
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Macedonia.  According  *j  tU  «'  EpitomiMT  of  Stra- 
bo  (Jib.  7),  it  was  bounded  by  the  Adriatic  on  the  weet ; 
on  the  north  by  the  mountains  of  Scardns,  Orbelua, 
Rhodope,  and  Hemus ;  on  iho  south  by  the  Via  Eg- 
natia  ;  while  on  the  east  it  extended  as  far  as  CypseTa 
anl  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus.  But  this  statement 
with  respect  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Macedonia 
cannot  be  correct,  since  we  know  that  the  province  of 
Macedonia  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  that  of  Ach- 
aia  ;  and  although  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  fix  the  precise  boundaries  of  these  provin- 
ce*, yet  it  docs  not  appear  that  Achaia  extended  far- 
ther north  than  the  south  of  Tbessaly. — Macedonia 
now  forms  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  under  the  name 
of  Macedonia  or  Fxliba  Vilajcti,  and  contains  about 
700,000  inhabitants,  consisting  of  Walacbians,  Turks, 
Greeks,  and  Albanians.  The  southeastern  part  is  un- 
der the  pacha  of  Saloniki ;  the  northern  under  beys  or 
fcgas,  or  forms  free  communities.  Tho  capital  Salon- 
i\i,  tho  ancient  Thessalonica,  is  a  commercial  town, 
aid  contains  70,000  inhabitants. — Ancient  Macedonia 
km  i  mountainous  and  woody  region,  tho  riches  of 
which  consisted  chiefly  in  mines  of  gold  and  silver  ; 
the  coasts, however, produced  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  fruits. 
M  >dcrn  Macedonia  is  said  to  possess  a  soil  more  fruit- 
fa,  than  the  richest  plains  of  Sicily,  and  there  are  few 
dii  tricts  in  the  world  so  fertile  as  the  coast  of  Athos 
or  the  ancient  Chalcidice.  The  land  in  the  valleys  of 
Paoomi  and  Cassandria,  when  grazed  by  the  lightest 
ploigh,  yields,  it  is  said,  a  more  abundant  harvest  than 
tho  finest  fields  in  the  department  between  the  Euro 
and  the  Loire,  or  the  granary  of  France ;  if  the  wheat 
in  its  green  slate  be  not  browsed  by  sheep  or  cut  with 
the  scythe,  it  perishes  by  too  much  luxuriance.  Mace- 
donia is  also  famous  for  its  cotton  and  tobacco,  and  its 
wines  are  some  of  them  equal  to  those  of  Burgundy. 
Malte-Brun,  Geogr,vo\.  6,  p.  156,  seqq.,  Eng.  transl. 
— Cramer's  Anc  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  164,  seqq. —  En- 
€fd.  Us.  KnotcL,  vol.  14,  p.  241.)— For  a  list  of  tho 
indent  kings  of  Macedonia,  with  remarks  on  their 
leign.  consult  Clinton's  Fasti  Hclleniei,  p.  221,  seqq., 
%d  ed. 

Macku,  I.  a  Latin  poet,  a  native  of  Verona.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  poem  on  birds,  entitled  Orntlko- 
gonia,  and  of  another  on  snakes,  under  the  title  of' 
Tkcriaea.  This  last  was  an  imitation,  in  some  de- 
gree, of  the  Thcriaca  of  Nicandcr.  (Quint.,  Inst.  Or., 
10,  1,  56  —  Spalding,  ad  Quint.,  Inst.  Or.,  6,  3,  96  ) 
We  have  no  remains  of  either  of  these  works.  The 
poem  Dc  Herbarum  virtvttbus,  commonly  ascribed  to 
him,  is  now  regarded  as  a  production  of  the  middle 
ages.  (Gyrald,  Dial .  4,  p.  217,  stqq. — Brouhhus., 
ad  Tibuli,  p.  »fl74. —  Veescnmyr,  Bibliogr.  Analekt., 
p.  84.) — II.  A  friend  of  Ovid's,  who  wrote  a  continu- 
ation of  the  Iliad,  and  also  an  Ante homerica.  He  has 
been  frequently  confounded  with  the  preceding,  but 
flourished,  in  truth,  at  a  later  period.  The  former 
died  in  Asia,  B.C.  17.  (Compare  the  remarks  of 
VVy  rns  dorff,  Poet.  Lat.  Min.,  vol.  4,  p.  579,  seqq.) 

Machamdas,  a  powerful  tyrant  of  Sparta,  whose 
views  at  one  time  extended  to  the  subjugation  of  all 
Peloponnesus.  He  was  defeated  and  alsin  by  Philo- 
pcemen  in  battle  near  Mantinea.  (Plut ,  VU.  Philop.) 

Machaon,  a  celebrated  physician,  son  of  jEscula- 
piua,  and  brother  to  Podalirius.  He  went  to  the  Tro- 
jan war,  where  his  skill  in  surgery  and  the  healing  art 
.  proved  of  great  service  to  his  countrymen.  Machaon 
was  one  of  those  ahut  up  in  the  wooden  horse,  and  is 
by  some  supposed  to  have  fallen  on  the  night  that 
Troy  was  taken.  He  received  divine  honours  after 
death,  and  had  a  temple  erected  to  him.  (Horn.,  II., 
8,  731. —  Virg.,  &n  ,  2,  263  ) — Schwenck  derives 
the  name  from  the  old  verb  pu\u,  the  root  of  ftrixavri, 
and  makes  it  denoto  one  who  is  skilful  with  the  hand. 
{Andeul ,  p.  106  )  "Machaon,"  observes  the  Pres- 1 
Idem  Goguel  {Origin  of  Laws,  Ac.,  vol.  2,  p.  267,  | 


Eng.  transl.),  "  was  himself  a  ten  able  physicaa 
He  was  a  soldier  as  well  as  a  physician.  He  wit 
wounded  dangerously  in  the  shoulder  in  a  sally  which 
the  Trojans  hsd  made.  Nestor  immediately  brought 
him  back  to  hia  tent.  Scarce  are  they  entered  there, 
before  Macbaon  took  a  drink  mixed  with  wine,  in 
which  they  had  put  the  scrapinga  of  cheese  and  bar 
ley-flour.  (//.,  11,  506,  seqq.)  What  ill  effect*  must 
not  this  mixture  produce,  since  wine  alone  is  very  op- 
posite to  the  healing  of  wounds !  The  meats  which 
Machaon  afterward  used  (II.,  11,  629)  do  not  appear 
in  any  way  proper  for  the  state  in  which  he  found  him- 
self. In  another  part  of  the  Iliad  (4,  218)  Menelau 
is  wounded  with  sn  arrow  :  they  make  Machaon  im- 
mediately come  to  heal  him.  The  son  of  iEscnlapms, 
after  having  considered  the  wound,  sucks  the  blood, 
and  puts  on  it  a  dressing  to  sppease  the  pain.  Homer 
does  not  specify  what  entered  into  that  dressing.  It 
waa  only  composed,  according  to  all  appearances  of 
some  bitter  roots.  This  conjecture  is  founded  on  the 
following  circumstance  ;  in  the  description  which  the 
poet  gives  of  the  healing  of  such  a  wound,  he  sayi  ex- 
pressly that  they  applied  to  the  wound  the  juice  of  a 
bitter  herb  bruised  (11, 845).  It  appears  that  this  was 
the  only  remedy  which  they  knew.  The  virtue  of 
these  plants  is  to  be  styptic."  To  what  is  here  said 
may  be  added  the  remarks  of  an  eminent  physician  of 
our  own  country.  "  It  appears  that  the  practice  of 
Machaon  and  Podalirius  was  very  much  confined  to 
the  removal  of  the  darts  and  arrows  with  which  wounds 
had  been  inflicted,  and  afterward  to  the  application  of 
fomentations  and  styptics  to  the  wounded  pans ;  for, 
when  the  heroes  recorded  by  Homer  were  in  other  re- 
spects severely  injured,  as  in  the  case  of  vEnees,  whose 
thigh-bone  was  broken  by  a  stone  thrown  by  Dicmedf, 
he  mskes  no  mention  of  any  other  than  supernatural 
means  employed  for  their  relief."  (Hosatk's  Medic*. 
Essays,  vol.  I,  p.  38. ) 

Macs  a,  a  river  flowing  from  the  Apennines,  and  di- 
viding Liguria  from  Etniria,  now  the  Magra.  (Lm- 
can,  2,  426  —  Liv  ,  39.  32.)  The  Arnus  formed  the 
southern  boundary  of  Liguria  until  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus.   (Plin,,  3,  5.) 

Macrianus,  Titus  Fulvius  Julius,  a  Roman,  who, 
from  a  private  soldier,  rose  to  the  highest  command  in 
the  army,  and  proclaimed  himself  emperor  when  Va- 
lerian had  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Persians,  A.D. 
260.  He  is  one  of  the  so-called  "  thirty  tyrants"  of 
later  Roman  history,  but  appears  to  have  been,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  his  brief  period  of  authority,  an 
able  prince.  Macrianus  was  proclaimed  emperor  along 
with  his  two  sons  Macrianus  (Junior)  and  Quietus. 
When  he  had  supported  his  dignity  for  a  year  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  world,  Macrianus  marched  to- 
wards Rome  to  crush  Gallienus,  who  bad  been  pro- 
claimed emperor.  He  was  defeated  in  Illyneum  by 
the  lieutenant  of  Gallienus,  and  put  to  death  with  bis 
elder  son,  A.D.  262.    (Treb.  Poll ,  VU.  Jfarnan.) 

MacrIncs,  I.  M.  Opilius  Sevems,  a  native  of  Mau- 
ritania, was  prsMorian  prefect  under  Caracalla,  whom 
he  Accompanied  in  his  expedition  against  the  rarthi- 
ans,  and  caused  to  be  murdered  on  the  inarch  Ma- 
crinus was  immediately  proclaimed  emperor  hy  the 
srmy,  A  D.  217,  and  his  son  Disdumenianus,  who  was 
at  Antioch,  was  made  Csmr;  both  elections  were 
confirmed  by  the  senate.  Macrinus,  after  a  batt'e  with 
the  Parthians  near  Nisibis,  concluded  peace  with  them. 
On  his  return  to  Antioch  he  reformed  many  abuses 
introduced  by  Caracalla.  But  his  excessive  severity 
displeased  the  soldiers,  and  sn  insurrection,  excited 
bv  Moesa,  the  aunt  of  Caracalla,  broke  out  against 
Macrinus,  who,  being  defeated  near  Antioch.  fled  as 
far  as  Chalcedon,  where  he  wm  attested  and  pat  t« 
death,  A.D.  218,  after  •  reign  of  about  14  months. 
Hia  son  Disdumenianus  shared  his  fate.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Heliogabalut.    (Jul.  Ci/ito/,  Vit  Jfacram. 
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—Hfodian,  4,  12,  2,  **qq)— II.  A  friend  of  trw  poet 
l'ersius,  to  whom  his  second  satire  is  inscribed.  They  ' 
had  been  fellow-students  under  Servilius  Numsnus. 
(Ltmatre,  ad  Pert.,  Sat.,  2,  I  ) 

MacbobIi,  a  people  of  ^Ethiopia,  highly  celebrated 
to  antiquity,  ana  whom  Herodotus  has  copiously  de- 
scribed. Ad  expedition  was  undertaken  against  them 
by  Cambyses,  and  in  this  way  they  have  obtained  a 
uamm  in  history.  A  rumour  of  the  vast  quantity  of 
gold  which  they  possessed  determined  Cambyses  to 
marc  it  against  them.  He  sent,  however,  beforehand  < 
some  spies  into  their  country,  from  the  nation  of  tho 
Icbtbyophagi,  as  they  understood  their  language.  The  j 
accounts,  which  the  neighbouring  people  gave,  repre-  I 
sented  the  Macrobii  as  a  tall  and  beautiful  race,  who  1 
bad  their  own  laws  and  institutions,  and  elected  the 
tallest  among  them  to  the  dignity  of  king.  The  Ich- 
thyophagi,  on  asking  the  monarch  of  the  M  aerobians, 
to  whom  they  brought  presents  as  if  ambassadors  from 
Cambyses,  for  what  length  of  time  his  subjects  lived, 
were  told  for  the  space  of  120  years,  and  sometimes 
longer.  Hence  the  name  given  them  by  the  Greek 
writers  of  Macrobii  (Maapoitoi,  "  long-lived").  Gold 
was  the  metal  in  commonest  use  smong  them,  even ' 
for  the  fetters  of  their  prisoners  Herodotus  adds, 
that  Cambyses,  on  the  return  of  his  spies,  immediately  j 
matched  against  the  Macrobii,  but  was  compelled  to  re- 
turn, from  want  of  provisions,  before  he  had  proceeded 
a  fifth  part  of  the  way.  {Herod.,  3,  17,  seqq.) — Bruce 
takes  tbe  Macrobii  for  a  tribe  of  the  Shang alias,  dwell- 
ing in  the  lower  part  of  tbe  gold  countries,  Cuba  and 
Nuba,  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile,  to  tho  north  of  Fazuk-  \ 
la.  (Travels,  vol.  2,  p.  664,  Mtqq.)  Heeren,  bow- 
over,  mora  correctly  thinks,  that  the  people  in  question 
are  to  be  sought  for  farther  south,  in  snother  region. 
None  of  the  Shangallsa,  that  we  know  of,  live  in  cit- 
ies, or  have  reached  that  degree  of  civilization  imputed 
te  the  Macrobii.  He  ihinka  it  probable,  therefore,  that 
tbe  Macrobii  of  Herodotus  should  be  sought  for  on  the 
coast,  or  in  one  of  the  ports  of  Adel,  and  in  tbe  vicinity 
of  Cape  GuardefuL  This  would  place  them  in  the 
country  of  tbe  Somaulies,  who  are,  perbapa,  their  de- 
scend and.    (Heeren,  Ideen,  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  333,  teqq.) 

MacbobIos,  I.  a  Latin  writer,  who  flourished  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  under  Theodosius  the 
Younger.  His  full  name  is  Aurelius  Macrobius  Am- 
brosius  Theodosius.  (Funtc  ,de  vegct.  L.  L.  seneet., 
4,  27  —  Fabric  ,  Bib.  Lai  ,  vol.  3,  p.  180.)  As  he 
was  not  a  Roman  by  birth,  and  seeks  in  this  an  ex- 
cuse for  his  Latin  style  (Sat.,  1,  I),  be  haa  been  re- 
garded by  some  critics  as  a  native  of  Greece.  (Fa- 
bric., I.  e.,  in  notit.)  In  the  manuscripts  he  bears  the 
title  of  Kir  Consularis  tt  illustris;  and  from  this 
some  have  concluded,  that  he  is  the  same  with  the 
Macrobius  mentioned  in  a  law  of  the  Theodosian  code 
(lib.  6,  tit.  8)  as  Frafcttus  tacri  eubiatli,  or  chamtxr- 
Uin  of  the  royal  bedchamber.  Otber  critics  have  re- 
marked, however,  that  this  office  was  commonly  given 
te  eunuchs,  and  that  Macrobius  the  writer  bad  a  son. 
It  is  also  uncertain  whether  Macrobius  was  a  Chris- 
tian or  not.  The  supposition  that  he  held  the  office 
of  chamberlain  under  a  Christian  emperor  has  been  the 
chief,  or,  perhaps,  the  only  ground  for  imsgining  bim 
to  have  been  a  Christian,  since  the  language  of  his 
writings  and  the  interlocutors  in  the  dialogues  are  en- 
tirely heathen.  (Consult  Mahul,  Dissertation  sur  la 
Via,  dec.,  de  Macrobe. —  Class.  Journ.,  vol.  20,  p. 
110.  >— The  works  of  Macrobius  are  three  in  number: 
1.  Commentanorum  in  Somntum  Scifnonis  libri  duo. 
This  woik  is  addressed  to  hia  son  LusLathius.  Re- 
side! sn  explanatory  view  of  the  Sommum  Sapwnts 
of  Cicero,  it  contains  much  information  respecting  the 
spiniona  of  the  later  Platonists  on  the  laws  which  gor- 
srn  the  earth  and  the  other  parts  of  the  universe. 
There  is  a  Greek  version  by  Maxumus  Planudes, 
waa  first  published,  from  the  MS  in  the  King's 


Library  at  Paris,  by  Hess,  Hal.,  1833,  8»o.  Soon 
critics  have  thought  that  tie  commentary  we  havt 
just  been  considering  ought  '0  be  regarded  as  a  part 
of  the  aecond  work  of  this  writer,  of  which  we  are  ga 
ing  to  speak,  and  from  which  it  has  been  detachec 
through  the  carelessness  of  the  early  editors  There 
seems  no  good  reason  for  this  opinion. — 2.  Saturna- 
Hum  conviviorum  Itbri  septem.  Likewise  addressed 
to  his  son.  This  is  a  compilation  after  tbe  manner  o 
the  Attic  Nights  of  Aulus  Gcllius:  it  has,  however, 
the  dialogue  form,  and  is  supposed  to  be  tbe  transcript 
of  a  conversation  which  took  place  at  table  during  the 
celebration  of  tb#  Saturnalia.  The  principal  interlo- 
cutors are  a  certain  Vectius  Prstextatus,  Q.  Aurelius 
Symmachus  and  his  brother  Flavianus,  Csscinna  De  - 
cius  Albinus,  Avienus,  a  physician,  a  grammarian,  dec. 
It  contains  discussions  of  a  great  variety  of  historical 
and  mythological  topics,  explanations  of  many  pas 
sages  of  ancient  authors,  remarks  on  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Romans,  dec.  An  idea  of  the  general 
nature  of  the  work  msy  be  formed  from  the  titles  of 


of  tbe  chspters  :  Of  the  origin  of 
vords.—Oj  the  origin  of  the  Saturnalia.— Of  the  Ro- 
man year  and  its  divisions  — Proof  that  all  the  god* 
of  fable  were  originally  symbols  of  the  sun. — Of  Ci- 
cero's bans  mots.— Of  Augustus.— Of  Julia. — Details 
on  the  luxury  of  the  Romans. — Observations  on  in* 
JEneid,  and  a  comparison  between  Virgil  and  Homer 
—  Why  those  who  turn  round  are  attacked  with  verti 
goes. — Why  women  have  softer  voices  than  men. —  Why 
shame  makes  one  blush. —  Why  bodies  plunged  t»  wa- 
ter  appear  larger  than  they  really  are,  dec.  Man) 
things  in  Macrobius  are  drawn  from  Aulus  Gellins, 
and  some  from  Plutarch. — 3.  The  third  work  of  Ma- 
crobius treated  of  the  difference  between  tbe  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  and  also  of  their  analogy :  De 
differ cntiis  ct  toeietattbus  Graci  Latiniqve  Verbi.  Wo 
have  only  an  extract  from  this,  made  by  one  Joannes, 
aupposed  to  bo  the  tame  with  the  celebrated  Joannes 
Scotus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Chsrles  the  Bald. 
(Schbll,  Hist.  Lai.  Rom.,  vol.  3,  p.  322,  seqq.—Bdhr, 
Gesch.  Rom.  LU.,  p.  724,  seqq.)  The  best  edition 
of  Macrobius  is  that  of  Grooovius,  hugd.  Bat.,  1G70, 
8vo.  Tbe  edition  of  Zeune,  Lips.,  1774,  8vo,  has  a 
very  faulty  text,  but  very  useful  and  extensive  notes. 
The  text  is  a  careless  reprint  of  that  of  Gronovius. 
The  Bipont  edition,  1788,  2  vols.  8vo,  has  no  notes, 
but  a  very  correct  text.  The  Notitia  Literaria  prefix- 
ed is  also  very  useful  — II.  An  ecclesiastical  writer, 
who  lived  in  the  sixth  century.  He  was  at  first  a 
priest  of  tho  Catholic  church  in  Africa,  but  afterward 
made  common  cause  with  the  Donstists.  We  have  a 
fragment  remaining  of  a  letter  of  his  to  the  people  of 
Cartbsge,  but  nothing  exists  of  s  treatise  which  be 
wrote  while  yet  belonging  to  tbe  orthodox  persuasion, 
entitled  "  Ad  confessor es  el  virginesy 

Macbonrs,  b  nstion  of  Asia,  occupying  the  north* 
em  parts  of  Armenia,  probably  between  tbe  town  ol 
Arze  and  the  coast  of  the  Euxine.  They  are  mention- 
ed in  the  Anabasis  as  one  of  the  natioua  through  whose 
territories  the  Greeks  msrehed.  Tbe  Mscrones  are 
called  Macroccphali  by  Scylax  (p.  33),  but  Pliny  seems 
to  diatinguish  tbem  as  two  different  people  («,  4). 
Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  Mscrones  used  circum- 
cision, having,  as  they  themselves  reported,  derived 
the  practice  from  the  Colcbians.  (Herod.,  2,  104.) 
The  natural  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  passage 
ia,  that  the  Mscrones  were  of  Colchian  origin.  Stra- 
bo  affirms,  that  this  people  were  in  his  time  no  long- 
er called  by  their  ancient  appellation,  but  were  named 
Sanni  (Strab.,  648);  and  Euststhius,  who  confirms 
this  statement,  writes  ths  word  Tzani,  according  to 
the  more  modern  Greek  orthography  {ad  Dtonys.  Pe- 
ritg.,  766).  Cramer  thinks,  that  tbe  modem  name  ol 
Djanik  is  s  corruption  Sonnies.  (Asia  Minor,  vol 
L  p.  ««  ) 
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Madaoba,  4  city  of  Numidts,  near  Tagaste,  and 
aorthwest  of  Sicca.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  place 
af  some  importance,  and,  in  the  Notitia  Numxdia,  Pru- 
dentiua  MeUurenais  is  named  as  its  biabop.  It  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  ibe  birthplace  of  Apuleius,  though 
Mannert  is  in  favour  of  the  Roman  colony  Ad  Mcdera. 
No  traces  of  M.ulaura  remain.  In  an  inscription  of 
Grater's  (p.  600,  n.  10),  the  name  of  the  city  is  given 
as  Medaura.    (Manntrt,  Gcogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  2,  p. 

Mjcandkr,  a  river  of  Aaia  Minor,  rising  near  Celm- 
nse  in  Phrygia,  and,  after  forming  the  common  bound- 
ary between  Lydia  and  Caria,  fallirik  into  the  A'.gc&n 
below  the  promontory  of  Mycale.  It  was  remarkable 
for  the  winding  nature  of  ita  course  (okoAaoc  uv  ef 
vvtp6oki)v. — Strabo,  577),  and  hence  all  obliquities 
or  windings  took  the  name  of  Meander.  (Strab.,  L  c.) 
It  received  tho  waters  of  varioua  atroams,  the  Mamas, 
Orga*,  dec,  but  was  not  remarkable  for  its  size  as  far 
as  regarded  breadth,  though  a  deep  river,  and  fordable 
only  in  a  few  places  in  the  early  part  of  its  course. 
According  to  Aenophon  (Anab.,  1,  2),  the  Meander 
roae  in  the  palace  of  Cyrus,  flowing  from  thence 
through  his  park  and  the  city  of  Celaens.  In  the  vi- 
cinity rose  the  Msrsyas,  which  formed  a  junction  with 
the  M&ander  in  the  suburb  of  Celana,  where  after- 
ward stood  the  city  of  Apamea.  (Compare  the  re- 
marks of  Leake,  Tour,  p.  166,  eeqq.)  According  to 
Strabo  (663),  the  common  boundary  of  Caria  and 
Phrygia,  on  the  Maander,  waa  at  Carura.  After  the 
river  had  reached  Lydia  and  Caria,  it  widened,  and 
entered  upon  what  the  ancients  denominated  the  plain 
of  the  Ma-ander,  which  extended  from  the  borders 
of  Phrygia  to  the  sea,  nearly  100  milee.  This  plain 
varied  in  breadth  from  6  to  10  miles,  and  waa  orna- 
mented with  a  number  of  fine  cities  and  towns.  Great 
changes  hsve  taken  place  on  the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of 
tho  Meander,  by  the  great  deposition  of  mud  snd  earth 
in  the  course  of  ages:  changes  that  have  so  com- 
pletely altered  the  face  of  things  as  described  by  the 
ancient*,  that  the  first  of  modern  geographers  was  to- 
tally misled  in  his  estimate  of  the  ancient  geography, 
by  attempting  to  reconcile  it  with  the  modem,  on  the 
ground  of  the  imperfect  descriptions  of  it  in  the  ancient 
hooks.  D'Anviilo  had  no  conception  that  the  Golf  of 
litmus  received  the  Meander,  but  supposed  a  con- 
atderable  space  to  exist  between  tbem.  Nor  was  he 
aware  that  the  gulf  itself  no  longer  existed ;  that  ita 
wide  opening  to  the  sea  waa  closed  up  by  alluvions; 
and  that  the  island  of  I*sde,  so  often  mentioned  as  a 
rendezvous  in  the  history  of  the  naval  warfare  of  an- 
cient times,  had  become  a  part  of  the  main  land,  rising, 
like  the  rock  of  Dumbarton,  from  the  marshy  soil ; 
and,  moreover,  that  the  inner  part  of  the  gulf  was 
transformed  into  a  fresh- water  lake.  The  mud  of  the 
Meander,  having  been  deposited  across  the  southeast 
arm  of  the  gulf;  formed  its  upper  part  into  a  lake ; 
which  soon  became  fresh,  when  the  access  of  the  sea- 
water  was  barred  out,  as  it  receives  a  great  quantity 
of  land  waters  from  the  surrounding  mountains.  It  is 
the  Lake  of  Ba/i,  from  a  town  at  the  southeast 
it  is  sbout  13  miles  in  length,  and  from  3  to 
6  in  breadth.  Chandler  represents  tho  water  as  in- 
sipid and  not  drinkable.  The  modern  name  of  the 
Meander  is  Minder.  (Rrnncll,  Oeogr.  of  Western 
Agio,  vol.  2,  p.  30,  teqq.)  Mr.  Turner  describes  the 
Ms-ander  in  a  part  of  its  course  as  about  seventy  feet 
wide,  and  having  a  current  towards  the  sea  of  about  a 
mile  an  hour :  tie  observes,  however,  that  this  must 
be  much  more  rapid,  when  the  streams,  formed  by 
rain  and  melted  snow,  pour  into  it  from  the  mountains. 
He  describes  the  water  as  very  thick  and  muddy  ;  and 
he  mud  in  particular  at  the  bank  as  extremely  deep. 
Tour  tn  the  Levant,  vol.  3,  p.  96.) 
Umktm,  a  people  in  tho  north  of  Britain,  near  the 
allum  8tveri  or  wall  of  Sevens,  comprising  the  Ot»- 


.deni,  Gadeni,  Selgove,  Novantx,  and  Damnii.  (Di» 
Com:,  76,  12.) 

M^ce.vas,  Caios  Cilnios,  waa 
said,  from  Elbius  Volterrenus,  one  of  the  Lucomonos 
of  Etruria,  who  fell  in  the  battle  at  the  lake  Vwi. mo- 
ot*, A.U.C.  446,  which  finally  brought  his  country 
under  total  subjection  to  the  Romans.  His  imme- 
diate ancestors  were  Roman  knights,  who,  having  beej 
at  length  incorporated  into  the  atate,  held  high  com- 
mands in  the  army  (Horai.,  Sax.,  1,  6,  3),  and  Mr<-e- 
nas  would  never  consent  to  leave  their  class  to  be  en- 
rolled among  the  senators :  but  he  was  proud  (as  may 
be  conjectured  from  its  frequent  mention  by  the  poeu) 
of  bis  supposed  descent  from  the  old  Etrurian  princes. 
It  is  not  known  in  what  year  he  was  bom,  or  in  what 
manner  be  spent  bis  youth ;  but  Meibomius  (Maxtwu, 
L.  Bat.,  1663,  4to)  conjectures  that  be  was  educated 
at  Apollonia,  along  with  Augustus  and  Agrippa ;  wA 
that  this  formed  the  commencement  of  their  memora- 
ble friendship.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  history  oi 
his  country  till  we  hear  of  his  accompanying  August  as 
to  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Mutina.  He  was  also  with 
him  at  Philippi,  and  attended  him  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  naval  wars  against  Sextus  Pempey,  ex- 
cept when  he  was  sent  at  intervals  to  Rome,  in  order 
by  his  presence  to  quell  those  disturbances,  which, 
during  this  period,  frequently  broke  out  in  the  capital. 
|n  the  battle  of  Actium  he  commanded  the  light  L>- 
bumian  galleys,  which  so  greatly  contributed  to  gain 
the  victory  for  Augustus,  and  he  gave  chase  with  them 
to  Antony  when  he  fled  after  the  galley  of  Cleopatra. 
During  the  absence  of  Augustus  in  Egypt,  Maecenas, 
in  virtue  of  his  office  of  prelect,  was  intrusted  with  the 
chief  administration  of  affairs  in  Ilalv,  and  particularly 
with  the  civil  government  of  the  capital.  (Pedo  AiU- 
not.,  EpUed.  Afaeen.)  After  Augustus  had  returned 
from  Egypt  without  a  rival,  and  the  affairs  of  the  empire 
proceeded  in  a  regular  course,  Maecenas  shared  with 
Ajrnppa  the  favour  and  confidence  of  his  sovereign. 
While  Agrippa  waa  intrusted  with  affairs  reo airing  ac- 
tivity, gravity,  and  force,  those  which  were  fo  be  accom- 
plished by  persuasion  and  address  were  committed  tc 
Mecenas.  The  advice  which  he  gave  to  Augustus 
in  the  celebrated  consultation  with  regard  to  his  pro- 
posed resignation  of  the  empire,  was  preferred  to  that 
of  Agrippa:  Maecenas  having  justly  repn  s(  nird  that 
it  would  not  be  for  the  advantage  of  Rome  to  be  left 
without  a  head  to  the  government,  as  the  vast  em- 
pire now  required  a  single  chief  to  maintain  peace 
and  order ;  that  Augustus  had  already  advanced  too 
far  to  recede  with  safety  ;  and  that,  if  divested  of  ab- 
solute power,  he  would  speedily  fall  a  victim  to  the 
resentment  of  the  friends  or  relatives  of  those  whom 
he  had  formerly  sacrificed  to  his  own  security  (Die 
Ca*aius,  62,  14,  eeqq.)  Having  agreed  to  retain  the 
government,  Augustus  asked  and  obtained  from  Mae- 
cenas a  general  plan  for  its  administration.  His  min- 
ister lsid  down  for  him  rules  regarding  the  reformation 
of  the  senate,  the  nomination  of  magistrates,  the  col- 
lection of  taxes,  the  establishment  of  schools,  the  gov- 
ernment of  provinces,  the  levy  of  troops,  the  equaliza- 
tion of  weights  and  measures,  the  suppression  of  tu- 
multuous assemblies,  and  the  support  of  religious 
observances.  His  measures  on  all  these  points,  as 
detailed  by  Dio  Casaius,  show  consummate  political 
wisdom,  and  knowledge  in  the  science  of  govern- 


ment. Maecenas  had  often  mediated  between  Antony 
and  Augustus,  and  healed  the  mutual  wounds  which 
their  ambition  inflicted.  But  when  his  master  had  at 
length  triumphed  in  the  contest,  tbo  great  object  of 
hia  attention  was  to  secure  the  permanence  of  the 
government.  For  tbia  purpose  ho  had  spies  in  ail  rot 
ners,  to  pry  into  every  assembly,  and  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  people.  By  these  means  the  impru- 
dent plots  of  Lepidus  (Veil.  Paterc,  %  88)  and  Mn- 
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m  tfwtorbance  ;  and  at  length  no  conspiracies  were 
formed.    At  the  nme  time,  and  with  a  similar  object, 
be  did  all  in  his  power  to  render  the  administration 
of  Augustas  moderate  and  just ;  and,  as  he  perfectly 
understood  all  the  weaknesses  and  virtues  6f  his  thar- 
acter,  he  easily  bent  his  disposition  to  the  side  of  mer- 
cy.   While  he  himself,  as  prefect  of  the  city,  had  re* 
tained  the  capital  in  admirable  order  and  subjection, 
bo  was  yet  remarkable  for  the  mildness  with  which  he 
exercised  this  important  office,  to  which  belonged  the 
nanagement.of  all  civil  affairs  in  the  absence  of  the 
emperor,  the  regulation  of  buildings,  provisions,  and 
commerce,  and  the  cognizance  of  ail  crimes  committed 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  capital    Seneca,  who 
is  by  no  means  favourable,  in  other  respects,  to  the 
character  of  Maecenas,  allows  him  a  full  tribute  of 
praise  for  his  clemency  and  mildness.   (Epitt.,  114.) 
So  sensible  was  Augustus  of  the  benefits  which  his 
government  derived  from  the  counsels  and  wise  ad- 
ministration of  Maecenas,  and  such  was  his  high  opin- 
ion of  his  sagacity,  fidelity,  and  secrecy,  that  every- 
thing which  concerned  him,  whether  political  or  do- 
mestic, was  confided  to  this  minister.    Such,  too, 
were  the  terms  of  intimacy  on  which  they  lived,  that 
ibe  emperor,  when  he  fell  sick,  always  made  himself 
be  carried  to  the  house  of  Maecenas;  so  difficult  was 
it  to  find  repose  in  the  habitation  of  a  prince !  During 
the  most  important  and  arduous  periods  of  his  admin- 
istration, and  while  exercising  an  almost  unremitting 
assiduity,  Maecenas  had  still  the  appearance  of  being 
sunk  in  sloth  and  luxury.    Though  he  could  exert 
himself  with  the  utmost  activity  and  vigilance  when 
these  were  required,  yet  in  his  hours  01  freedom  he 
indulged  himself  in  as  much  ease  and  softness  as  the 
most  delicate  lady  in  Rome.    ( Veil.  Paterc.,  2,  88.) 
He  was  moderate  in  his  desires  of  wealth  or  honours ; 
he  was  probably  indolent  and  voluptuous  by  nature 
and  inclination  ;  and  he  rather  wished  to  exhibit  than 
conceal  his  faults.    The  air  of  effeminate  ease  which 
be  ever  assumed,  waa  perhaps  good  policy  in  ref- 
erence both  to  the  prince  and  people.    Neither  could 
be  jealous  of  a  minister  who  was  apparently  so  care- 
less and  indifferent,  and  who  seemed  occupied  chiefly 
with  his  magnificent  villas  and  costly  furniture.  He 
usually  came  abroad  with  a  negligent  gait  and  in  a 
loo»e  garb.    When  he  went  to  the  theatre,  forum,  or 
senate,  his  ungirt  robe  trailed  on  tho  ground,  and  be 
wore  a  little  cloak,  with  a  hood  like  a  fugitive  slave  in 
a  pantomime.    Instead  of  being  followed  by  lictors  or 
tribunes,  he  appeared  m  all  public  places  attended  by 
two  eunuchs.    (Sencc  ,  Epitt.,  1H.)    He  possessed 
a  magnificent  and  spacious  villa  on  the  Esquiline  Hill, 
to  which  a  tower  adjoined  remarkable  for  its  height. 
The  gardens  of  Maecenas,  which  surrounded  the  villa, 
were  among  the  most  delightful  in  Rome  or  its  vicin- 
ity.   Here,  seated  in  the  cool  shade  of  his  green 
spreading  trees,  whence  the  most  musical  birds  con- 
stantly warbled  their  harmonious  notes,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  linger,  and  pay  at  idle  hours  his  court  to  the 
muses.    Being  fond  of  change  and  singularity,  the 
style  of  Maecenas's  entertainments  varied.   They  were 
sometimes  profuse  and  magnificent,  at  others  elegant 
and  privato  ;  but  they  were  always  inimitable  in  point 
of  taste  and  fancy.    He  was  the  first  person  who  in- 
troduced at  Rome  the  luxury  of  young  mule's  flesh; 
bio  table  was  served  with  the  most  delicious  wines, 
among  which  was  one  of  Italian  growth  and  most  ex- 
quisite flavour,  called  from  his  name  Macenatianum 
{Plin.,  8,  43) ;  and  hence,  too,  the  luxurious Trimal- 
chio,  who  is  the  Magister  Convivii  in  the  Satyricon 
of  Petronius  Arbiter,  is  called  Maecnatianut,  from 
hi*  imitating  the  style  of  Maecenas's  entertainments. 
(Plxn  ,  14,  6.)    His  sumptuous  board  was  thronged 
with  parasites,  whom  he  also  frequently  carried  about 
to  amp  with  his  friends,  and  his  house  was  filled  by 
mu?  iruins,  buffoons,  and  actors  of  -nimes  or  panto- 


mimes, with  Baihyllus  at  their  head.   These  were 
strangely  into/mingled  in  his  palace  with  tribuue*. 
clerks,  and  lictors.    But  there,  too,  were  Horace,  and 
Vanua,  and  Valgius,  and  Virgil  •    Of  these  distin- 
guished poets,  snd  of  many  other  literary  men,  Me- 
cenaa  was,  during  his  whole  life,  the  patron,  protect}*, 
and  friend.    Desert  in  learning  never  failed,  in  course 
of  time,  to  obtain  from  him  its  due  reward ;  and  hit 
friendship,  when  once  procured,  continued  steady  to 
tho  last.  Among  the  distinguished  men  who  frequei.t- 
ed  tho  house  of  Maecenas,  a  constant  harmony  seems 
to  have  subsisted.    They  never  occasioned  uneasi- 
ness to  each  other;  they  were  neither  jealous  nor 
envious  of  the  favour  and  felicity  which  their  rival* 
enjoyed.    The  noblest  and  most  affluent  of  the  num- 
ber were  without  insolence,  and  the  most  learned 
without  presumption.    Merit,  in  whatever  ahape  it 
appeared,  occupied  an  honourable  and  unmolested 
station.    Maecenas  is  belter  known  to  posterity  as  a 
patron  of  literature  than  as  an  author ;  but,  living 
in  a  poetical  court,  and  aurrounded  with  poets,  it  was 
almost  impossible  that  he  should  have  avoided  the 
contagion  of  versification.    He  wrote  a  tragedy  called 
Octavia,  a  poem  entitled  De  Cultu,  and  some  Pha- 
taecian  and  Galliambic  verses.    All  these  have  perish- 
ed except  a  few  fragments  cited  by  Seneca  and  tb* 
ancient  grammarians.    To  judge  from  these  extracts, 
their  loss  is  not  much  to  be  regretted ;  snd  it  is  a  ca- 
rious problem  in  the  literary  history  of  Rome,  that 
one  who  read  with  delight  the  worka  of  Virgil  and 
Horace,  should  himself  have  written  in  a  style  so  ob- 
scure and  affected.    The  effeminacy  of  his  manners 
appears  to  havo  tainted  bis  language  ;  though  his 
ideas  were  sometimes  happy,  hia  style  was  loose,  flor- 
id, and  luxuriant  (Senec,  Epitt.,  19) :  and  he  always 
aimed  at  winding  up  his  periods  with  some  turn  ol 
thought  or  expression  which  he  considered  elegant 
[  or  striking-    These  conceits  were  called  by  Augustus 
his  calamutri :  and  in  one  of  that  emperor's  letters, 
which  is  preserved  in  Macroluus,  he  parodies  the  lux- 
uriant and  sparkling  style  affected  by  his  minister. 
Msccnas  continued  to  govern  the  state,  to  patroniso 
good  poets,  and  write  bad  verses,  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years.    During  this  long  space  of  time,  the 
only  interruption  to  his  felicity  was  the  conduct  of 
his  wife  Tcrentia.    This  beautiful  but  capricious 
woman  was  tho  sister  of  Proculeius,  so  eminent  for 
his  fraternal  love  (Horat.,  Od.,  2,  2,  6),  as  also  of  Li- 
cinius  Murana,  who  conapired  against  Augustus. 
Tho  extravagance  and  bad  temper  of  this  fantastical 
yet  lovely  female,  were  sources  of  perpetual  chagrir 
and  uneasiness  to  her  husband.    Though  his  exist- 
ence  was  imbittered  by  her  folly  and  caprice,  he  con- 
tinued, during  his  whole  life,  to  be  the  dupe  of  the 
passion  which  he  entertained  for  her.    He  could  nei- 
ther live  with  nor  without  her ;  he  quarrelled  with  her 
and  was  reconciled  almost  every  day,  and  put  her 
away  one  moment  to  take  her  back  the  next ;  which 
haa  led  Seneca  to  remark,  that  he  was  married  a 
thousand  times,  yet  never  had  but  one  wifo.  Teren 
tia  vied  in  personal  charms  with  the  Empress  Li  via, 
and  is  said  to  have  gained  the  affections  of  Augustus. 
The  umbrage  Maecenas  took  at  the  attentions  paid  by 
his  master  to  Terentia,  is  assigned  by  Dio  Cassius  as 
the  chief  cause  of  that  decline  of  imperial  favour  which 
Maecenas  experienced  about  four  years  previous  to 
his  deatb.    For,  although  ho  was  still  treated  exter- 
nally with  the  highest  consideration,  though  he  re 
tained  all  the  outward  show  of  grandeur  ana  interest, 
and  still  continued  to  make  a  yearly  present  to  the 
emperor  on  the  anniversary  of  hia  birthday,  ho  was 
no  longer  consulted  in  stale  affairs  as  a  favouiitc  or 
confidant.    Others  have  supposed  that  it  was  not  the 
intrigue  of  Augustus  with  Terentia  which  diminished 
hrs  influence,  but  a  discovery  made  by  the  emperor, 
that  he  had  revc»U-d  to  his  wife  some  circumstances 
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concerning  th«  conspiracy  in  which  her  brother  Mu- 
rsna  had  been  engaged.  Suetonius  informs  us,  that 
be  bad  felt  some  displeasure  on  that  account ;  but  Mu- 
nena's  plot  was  discovered  in  the  year  733,  and  the 
decline  of  Maecenas's  political  power  cannot  be  placed 
earlier  than  738.  The  disgust  conceived  by  masters 
when  they  have  given  all,  and  by  favourites  who  have 
nothing  more  to  receive,  or  are  satiated  with  honours, 
may  partly  account  for  the  coldness  which  arose  be- 
tween Augustus  and  bis  minister.  But  the  declining 
twlth  of  Maecenas,  and  his  natural  indolence,  increas- 
ing by  the  advance  of  years,  afforded  of  themselves 
sufficient  cause  for  his  gradual  retirement  from  public 
affairs.  His  constitution,  which  was  naturally  weak, 
had  been  impaired  by  effeminacy  and  luxurious  living. 
He  bad  laboured  from  his  youth  under  a  perpetual 
fever  (Plin.,  7,  51);  and  for  many  years  before  his 
death  he  suffered  much  from  wakefulness,  which  was 
greatly  aggravated  by  his  domestic  chagrins.  Maece- 
nas was  fond  of  life  and  enjoyment ;  and  of  life  even 
without  enjoyment.  Hence  he  anxiously  resorted  to 
different  remedies  for  the  cure  or  relief  of  this  distress- 
ing malady.  Wine,  soft  music  sounding  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  various  other  contrivances,  were  tried  in 
vain.  At  length,  Antonius  Musa,  the  imperial  physi- 
cian, who  had  saved  the  life  of  Augustus,  but  accel- 
erated the  death  of  Marcellus,  obtained  for  him  some 
alleviation  of  his  complaint  by  mean~  of  the  distant 
murmurings  of  falling  water.  The  sound  was  artifi- 
cially procured  at  his  villa  on  the  Esquiline  Hill.  Du- 
ring this  stage  of  his  complaint,  however,  Mccenas 
resided  principally  in  his  villa  at  Tibur,  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Anio,  and  near  its  celebrated  cas- 
cades. This  was  indeed  a  spot  to  which  Morpheus 
might  have  sent  his  kindest  dreams  ;  and  the  pure  air 
of  Tibur,  with  the  streams  tumbling  into  the  valley 
through  the  arches  of  the  villa,  did  bestow  on  the 
worn-out  and  sleepless  courtier  some  few  moments  of 
repose.  But  all  these  resources  at  length  failed. 
The  rcrvous  and  feverish  disorder  with  which  Mae- 
cenas was  afflicted  increased  so  dreadfully,  that  for 
three  years  before  his  death  he  never  closed  his  eyes. 
In  his  last  will,  he  recommended  Horace,  in  the  most 
affectionate  terms,  to  the  protection  of  the  emperor  : 
"  Horatii  Flacei,  ut  mei,  memor  esto."  He  died  in 
745,  in  the  same  year  with  Horace,  and  was  buried  in 
his  own  gtnlcns  on  the  Esquiline  Hill.  He  left  no 
child,  and  in  Mxccnas  terminated  the  line  of  the  an- 
cient Etrurian  princes.  But  he  bequeathed  to  pos- 
terity a  name,  immortal  as  the  arts  of  which  he  had 
been  through  life  the  generous  protector,  and  which 
is  deeply  inscribed  on  monuments  that  can  only  be 
destroyed  by  some  calamity  fatal  to  civilization.  Mae- 
cenas had  nominated  Augustus  as  his  heir,  and  the 
emperor  thus  became  possessed  of  the  Tiburtine  villa, 
which  had  formed  the  principal  residence  of  the  min- 
ister during  the  close  of  his  life,  and  in  which  the 
monarch  passed  a  great  part  of  the  concluding  years 
of  his  reign.  The  death  of  his  old  favourite  revived 
all  tho  esteem  which  Augustus  had  once  entertained 
for  him  ;  and,  many  years  afterward,  when  stung  with 
regret  at  having  divulged  the  shame  of  his  daughter 
Julia  and  punished  her  offence,  he  acknowledged  his 
irreparable  lots  by  exclaiming,  that  he  would  have 
been  prevented  from  acting  such  a  part  had  Mccena? 
been  still  alive.  So  difficult  was  it  to  repair  the  loss 
of  one  man,  though  he  had  millions  of  subjects  under 
Ilia  obedience.  "  His  legions,"  says  Seneca,  being 
cut  to  pieces,  he  recruited  his  troops — his  fleets,  de- 
stroyed by  storms,  were  soon  refitted — public  edifices, 
consumed  by  the  flames,  were  rebuilt  with  greater 
magnificence ;  but  he  could  find  no  one  capable  of 
discharging  the  offices  which  had  been  held  by  Mae- 
cenas with  equal  integrity  and  ability."  (Dunlop's 
Roman  Literature,  vol.  3,  p.  26,  teqq,  Land,  ed.) 
Mj*di.  *  people  of  Thrace,  above  the  Pahs  Bisto- 
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nit,  noticed  by  Thucydidee  m  his  narrative  o(  tne  ex- 
pedition of  Sitakes  into  Macedonia,  but  of  shorn  He- 
rodotus seems  to  have  had  no  knowledge.  {JhuuL, 
2.  98.) 

MAiAvb,  a  Roman,  slain  by  Ahala,  mister  of  the 
home  to  the  dictator  Cincinnatua,  for  aspiring  to  su- 
preme power.    (Lit.,  4,  13,  teqq.) 

MyeNlOEs  (Uaxvadec),  a  name  applied  to  the  Bsc- 
chanles  or  priestesses  of  Bacchus,  and  i 
phrenaied  movements.    It  it  derived  from  i 
"to  rave  " 

Mjbnalcs  (p/ur.  Marnala),  I.  a  mountain  in  the 
south-southeastern  part  of  Arcadia,  sacred  to  the  god 
Pan,  and  considered,  on  account  of  its  excellent  pas- 
tures, to  be  one  of  the  favourite  haunts  of  that  run) 
deity.  (Theocr.,  Idyl,  1,  183.— Virg.,  Georg,  1, 17 
— Ovid,  Met.,  1,  216.)  The  modern  name  is  Rone. 
Dodwell  sayt  that  ita  height  is  considerable,  and  that, 
like  the  other  Peloponnestan  mountains  of  the  first  or- 
der, it  is  characterized  by  intersecting  glens  and  val- 
leys, watered  by  numerous  rivulets,  and  cultivated  with 
aylvan  scenery.  It  is  not,  however,  as  he  remarks,  u> 
be  compared  with  Taygetus  either  for  grandeur  or  beau- 
ty. Mamslus  extends  far  to  the  northeast,  bounding 
the  western  side  of  the  plains  of  Mantinca  and  Orcbo- 
menus,  and  occupying  a  tract  of  country  anciently  call- 
ed Mainatia  (Pausan,8,  9),  to  which  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle gives  the  epithet  of  "  cold"  (dtro^r/aupoc. — P«»- 
tan.,  I.  e.— Dodwell,  vol.  2,  p  418). — II.  A  town  of 
Arcadia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Maenalus,  which  took 
its  name,  according  to  Pausanias  (8,  3),  from  one  of 
the  sons  of  Lycaon,  ita  founder.  It  was  in  ruins  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias,  and  its  situation  has  not  been 
clearly  investigated  by  modern  travellers.  (Dodvrll, 
vol.  2,  p.  418  ) 

MjSNUs  or  M<xrttrs,  a  river  of  Germany,  falling  iota 
the  Rhine  at  Moguntiacum  (Mayence  or  Mainz),  and 
now  the  Main.  The  Romans  first  became  acquainted 
with  it  on  getting  possession  of  Moguntiacum.  Ptole- 
my makes  no  mention  of  this  river,  but  would  seem  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  its  sources.  It  if  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  inhabitants  on  the  Main,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Wurtzburg.  still  call  the  river,  after  the  Ro- 
man fashion,  the  M'6n.  The  name  Menus  is  a  later 
form  than  the  other.  (Eumen,  Paneg.  Co*it ,  c.  13 
— Manncrt,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  423.) 
v  MiEONf*.  Vtd.  Lydia. — The  Etrurians,  supposed 
to  have  derived  their  civilization,  or,  according  to 
others,  to  have  sprung,  from  a  Lydian  colonv,  are  often 
called  Meemida  (Virg.,  Mn.,  II,  759),  and  the  LaLs 
Trasymenus  in  their  country  is  styled  by  Silius  Itali- 
cua  MaoniuM  Lacus.    (Si/.  Ital.,  15,  35.) 

MiCONlnics,  a  surname  of  Homer,  in  allusion  to  his 
supposed  Lydian  or  Mronian  origin.   ( Vid.  Homerus.) 

Miosis,  I.  an  epithet  applied  to  Omphale  as  queen 
of  Lydia  or  Mseonia.  (Chid,  Fast.,  2,  310, 352.) — II. 
The  same  epithet  is  also  applied  to  Arachne  uina 
tive  of  Lydia.    (Id  ,  Met.,  6,  103.) 

Maotm,  a  general  name  for  the  tribes  dwelling 
along  the  Palus  Meeotis.  (P/m  .4,  12  — S/rai.,495  ) 
Mela  (1,  2)  uses  the  epithet  Maotici,  and  Vopiscue 
calls  them  Maotidce. 

M«6tis  Palus,  or  Sea  of  Azof,  a  large  marshy 
lake  between  Europe  and  Asia,  northeast  of  the  Euz- 
ine,  and  connected  with  it  by  the  Cimmerian  Bospo- 
rus, or  Straits  of  Jenicali.  It  is  formed  by  the  Tanais 
(Don)  and  other  rivers.  Its  waters  are  brackish ;  they 
are  well  stored  with  fish,  but  are  shallow  to  a  errtt 
distance  from  the  banks.  No  rock  has  been  observed 
in  any  part  of  it.  The  surface  is  about  twelve  incbes 
higher  in  spring  than  in  the  rest  of  the  year.  (Mailt 
Brun,  vol.  6,  p.  405,  Am.  ed.)—  The  Palus  M«otii» 
said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  also  called  Mettit(% 
Mo/^Wf  re  KaXierai. — 4,  86,  46),  and  the  Mttkcr  of 
the  Pontus  Euximu  (17  Mifnjp  rot)  norrw. — 4.  86) 
This  name,  Meetia,  is  the  tarlier  and  general  form 
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(Compare  Wattling,  ad  Herod.,  4,  45.)— We  have 
here  a  curious  link  in  the  chain  connecting  the  early 
religion  of  India  with  that  of  the  countries  to  the  west. 
The  leading  idea  appears  to  be  one  of  a  cosmogom- 
cat  nature,  and  to  refer  to  the  action  of  the  humid 
principle  as  the  generating  cause  of  all  things.  Hence 
the  Aphrodite  of  the  Greeks,  rising  from  the  bosom  of 
the  waters  (ivadva/xhrj . — 'A  Qpwh  rr}  irovroycv^f.  Or- 
pheus, H.,  54,  cd.  Herm.),  or,  in  other  words,  the 
great  Mother  of  all  (Mifop).  She  is  the  Mw0  ( Terra 
Mater)  of  the  Egyptians,  the  same  with  their  Iais. 
(Crcuser,  Symbol.,  vol.  1,  p.  354):  the  Mot  {Mot) 
of  Sanchoniathon  (limit t,  out  aquostt  mixtionis  putre- 
de.—Bochart,  Geogr.  Sacr.,  2,  2,  p.  705) ;  the  Xdoc 
of  Heaiod  (Theog.,  123) ;  the  Mj/tw,  to  whom  a  tem- 
ple was  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hypanis  and  Bo- 
rysihenea  (Herod.,  4,  63. — Wess.,  ad  loe.)\  the  yij 
prnp,  the  primitive  slime  (Cr cuter,  Symbol.,  vol.  4, 
p.  329);  the  Mqnjp,  h  irpeo-fordrv  vuaa  (Hesych.,  ed. 
Alberti,  p.  597) ;  the  M^nc  of  Heaiod  and  of  the  Or- 
phic poets  (Orpheus,  Argon.,  ed.  Herm  Apotp.,  6, 
19,  n.,  p.  461);  and  the  M<ua  of  the  Doric  dialect 
(IamU,  Vtt.  Pythag.,  ed.  Ktessling,  p.  114,  56).— 
The  root  of  this  word  is  to  be  found  in  the  Sanscrit. 
(Compare  Heaychius,  Mat,  pteya.  Tvdoi.)  Mana- 
Mai  (Magna  Mater)  is  worshipped  at  the  present  day 
by  the  Buddhists  in  Nepaul.  (Ktrkpairick,  Account  of 
Stpaul,  dec.  p.  1 14.) — The  worship  of  the  great  moth- 
er tt&wts  u^rtjp  fiaotlMa. — Orphan,  Hymn.,  49,  4, 
ed.  Herm  ,  p.  313) ;  the  mother  of  gods  and  nurse  of 
all  things  (dcuv  utirvp,  Tpprdc  rmvruv. — Orpheus, 
Hymn  ,  26  et  27,  ed.  Herm.,  p.  286,  seqq.) ;  the  Metis 
whom  Jove  espoused  as  his  first  consort,  after  the  con- 
flict with  the  Titans  (Hetiod,  Theog.,  886),  appears 
to  have  spread  from  east  to  west,  and  one  of  the  early 
seats  of  thin  worship  to  have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Palus  Mspotis.  whose  slimy  waters  were  regarded  as  a 
type  of  that  primitive  slime  from  whose  teeming  bosom 
Cne  world  was  supposed  to  have  been  formed.  (Hit- 
ler's Vorhalle,  p.  57. — Id.  ibid  ,  p.  161,  seqq.) 

M*eaL\  Svlta,  a  forest  in  Etruria,  southwest  from 
V'cii.  It  originally  belonged  to  this  city,  but  was  ta- 
ken by  Ancus  Marciua.  (Lie  ,  1,  33.)  Pliny  reports 
that  it  abounded  with  dormice.    (PUn.,  8,  58.) 

M avi us,  a  miserable  poet  of  the  Augustan  age, 
who,  along  with  Bavius,  frequently  attacked  the  pro- 
ductions of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  other  distinguished 
writers  of  the  day.  They  are  both  held  up  to  ridicule 
in  turn  by  Virgil  and  Horace,  and  owe  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  names  to  this  circumstance  alone.  ( Virg., 
Eelog.,  3,  90.  —  Voss,  ad  loe.—Servius,  ad  Virg., 
Georg.,  1,  210.— Horat.,  Epod.,  10,  2  —  Weichert, 
4e  obireet.  Horat.,  p.  12. — Bahr,  Geseh.  Rom.  Lit., 
vol.  1,  p  125  ) 

Macbtobria,  a  city  of  Gaul,  the  aituation  of  which 
has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  Some  place  it 
near  Binga,  below  Moguntia ;  and  they  found  this 
opinion  on  the  opening  lines  in  the  poem  of  Ausonius 
upon  the  Mosella.  D'Anvillc,  however,  and  subse- 
quent writers,  discover  traces  of  the  ancient  name  in 
the  spot  called  at  the  present  day  la  Moigte  de  Sroie, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Arar  and  Ogno,  near  a  village 
named  Pontailkr,  which  belonged  formerly  to  Burgun- 
dy. Thie  opinion  is  confirmed  by  an  inscription  found 
in  this  quarter  on  the  fragment  of  an  urn,  dug  up,  along 
with  other  articles,  in  1802.  The  inscription  is  MA- 
GETOB.  (Cas.,  B.  G.,  1,  31.— Lemaire,  Ind.  Ge- 
ogr., ad  Can.,  a.  v.) 

M  aoi,  the  name  of  the  priests  among  the  Modes  and 
Persians,  and  whose  order  is  said  to  have  been  found 
•*d  by  Zoroaster.  The  Magi  formed  one  of  the  six 
tribes  into  which  the  Medes  were  originally  divided 
(Herod.,  1,  101);  but,  on  the  downfall  of  the  Median 
empire,  they  continued  to  retain  at  the  court  of  their 
conquerors  a  great  degree  of  power  and  authority.  It 
wocid  appear,  however,  that  they  did  not  witness  with 


indifference  the  sovereignty  pass  from  the  Medes  is 
the  Persians;  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  the  in- 
trigues of  the  whole  order,  that  a  conspiracy  was  form* 
ed  to  deprive  Carobyses  of  the  throne,  by  representing 
one  of  their  number  as  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  who 
bad  been  previously  put  to  death  by  his  brother.  He- 
rodotus, who  has  given  the  history  of  this  conspiracy 
at  length,  evidently  regarded  it  as  a  plot,  on  the  put 
of  the  Magi,  to  restore  the  sovereignty  to  the  Medes, 
since  be  represents  Cambyses  on  his  deathbed,  as 
conjuring  the  Persian  a  to  prevent  the  Medes  from  again 
obtaining  the  supremacy.    (Herod,  3,  65.)    And  the 
Persians  themselves  must  have  looked  upon  it  in  the 
same  light,  since,  after  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy, 
and  the  murder  of  the  pretended  Smerdis  by  Darius 
Hystaspis  and  hia  companions,  a  general  massacre  of 
the  Magi  ensued,  the  memory  of  which  event  was  an- 
nually  preserved  by  a  festival  called  "  the  Slaughter  of 
the  Magi"  (Mayofdvta),  during  which  none  of  the  Magi 
were  allowed  to  appear  in  public.    (Herod,  3,  79. — 
Ctes.,  Pert.,  c.  15.)   This  event,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  have  impaired  their  influence  and  authority  ; 
for  they  are  represented  by  Herodotus,  in  his  account 
of  the  Persian  religion,  as  the  only  recognised  minis- 
ters of  the  national  worship  (1,  132). — The  learning  ol 
the  Magi  was  connected  with  astrology  and  enchant- 
ment, in  which  they  were  so  celebrated  that  their  name 
was  applied  to  alt  orders  of  magicians  and  enchanters. 
Thus,  the  Septuagint  translates  the  Cbaldee  Ashap  by 
the  word  Magus  (Mdyoc.— Dan.,  1, 20.— Id,  2,  2, 27. 
— Compare  Acts,VS,  6, 8).  The  word  was  also  applied 
to  designate  any  men  celebrated  for  wisdom  ;  whence 
the  wise  men  of  the  East,  who  came  to  see  the  infant 
Saviour,  are  called  aimply  Magi.    (Matth.  2,  1.)  It 
would  appear  from  a  passage  in  Jeremiah  (39,  3),  t'  at 
the  Babylonian  priests  were  also  called  Magi ;  i(  at 
least  the  interpretation  of  Rob-Mag,  "chief  of  the 
Magi,"  be  correct.    (Gesenius,  Hebr.  Lex.,  s.  v.  Mug  ) 
The  etymology  of  the  word  is  doubtful.    In  Per- 
sian the  name  of  priest  is  tnugh  ;  and  it  is  not  improb- 
able, as  Gescnius  has  conjectured,  that  the  term  mat 
be  connected  with  the  root  meaning  "great,"  which 
we  have  in  the  Greek  uey  ag ;  the  Latin  mag-is  and 
mag-nus ;  the  Persian  mih  ;  and  the  Sanscrit  mah-at 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  Hindu  grammarians  de- 
rive mah-at  from  a  verb  mah,  signifying  "  to  worship.'* 
(WxUon'e  Sanscrit  Diet.,  s.  v.  Mah-at. — Eneycl.  Vs. 
Knowl.,  vol.  14,  p.  280,  seq.)— The  Msgi  were  divided 
into  three  classes :  the  first  consisted  of  the  inferior 
priests,  who  conducted  the  ordinary  ceremonies  of  re- 
ligion ;  the  second  presided  over  the  sscred  fire  ;  the 
third  was  the  Archima^us  or  high- priest,  who  possess- 
ed supreme  authority  over  the  whole  order.  They 
had  three  kinds  of  temples ;  first,  common  oratories, 
in  which  the  people  performed  their  devotions,  and 
where  the  sacred  fire  was  kept  only  in  lamps ;  next, 
public  temples,  with  altars,  on  which  the  fire  was  kep' 
continually  burning,  where  the  higher  order  of  Magi 
directed  the  public  devotions,  and  the  people  assem- 
bled ;  and.  lastly,  the  grand  seat  of  the  Archimagus, 
which  was  visited  by  the  people  at  certain  seasons  with 
peculiar  solemnity,  and  to  which  it  was  deemed  an  in- 
dispensable duty  for  every  one  to  repair,  at  lesst  once  in 
his  life.    This  principal  temple  was  erected,  it  is  said, 
by  Zoroaster,  in  the  city  of  Bactra  (the  modern  Balk), 
and  remained  till  the  seventh  century,  when  the  follow 
era  of  Zoroaster,  being  driven  by  the  Mohamtrjtoana 
into  Carmania,  another  building  of  the  same  kind  wi» 
raised,  to  which  those  who  still  adhered  to  the  old 
Mapian  religion  resorted.    They  were  divided  inv 
several  sects  ;  but  this  division  probably  rather  re 
•peeled  the  mode  of  conducting  the  offices  of  religioa 
than  religious  tenets.    No  imsges  or  statues  were 
permitted  in  the  Magian  worship.    Hence,  when  Xerx 
es  found  idols  in  the  Grecian  temples,  he,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Magi,  set  them  on  fire,  saying  that  thr 
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god*,  lo  whom  all  things  are  open,  are  not  to  be  con- 

Seed  within  the  walla  o?  a  temple.   The  account  which 


Diogenea  Laertiua  givea  of  the  Magi  ia  this  (1»  6, 
teqq) :  "  They  are  employed  in  worshipping  the  god* 
by  prmyera  and  sacrifices,  aa  if  their  worahip  alone 
would  be  accepted  ;  they  teach  their  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  origin  of  the  gods,  whom  they  think 
to  be  fire,  earth,  and  water ;  they  reject  the  use  of 
pictures  and  images,  and  reprobate  the  opinion  that  the 
gods  are  male  and  female  ;  they  discourse  to  the  peo- 
ple concerning  justice ;  they  think  it  impious  to  con- 
sume dead  bodies  with  fire ;  they  allow  of  marriage 
between  mother  and  son ;  thoy  practise  divination  and 
prophecy,  pretending  that  the  gods  appear  to  them  ; 
tbey  forbid  the  use  of  ornaments  in  dress ;  they  clothe 
themselves  in  a  white  robe ;  they  make  uae  of  the 
ground  as  their  bed,  of  herbs,  cheese,  and  bread  for 
food,  and  of  a  reed  for  their  staff,"  And  Strabo  re- 
lates, that  there  were  in  Cappadocia  a  great  number 
of  Magi,  who  were  called  Pyrctki,  or  worshippers  of 
fire,  snd  msny  temples  of  the  Persian  gods,  in  the 
midst  of  which  were  altars,  attended  by  priests,  who 
daily  renewed  the  sacred  fire,  accompanying  the  cere- 
mony with  music.  The  religious  system  of  the  Magi 
was  materially  improved  by  Zoroaster.  Plutarch, 
spcakmg  of  his  doctrine  (Is.  et  Ot.,  p.  369. — Op.,  ed. 
Rtuke,  vol.  7,  p.  468),  says :  "  Some  maintain,  that 
neither  is  the  world  governed  by  blind  chance  without 
intelligence,  nor  ia  there  one  mind  alone  at  the  bead  of 
the  universe ;  but  since  good  and  evil  are  blended,  and 
nature  produces  nothing  unmixed,  we  arc  to  conceive, 
not  that  there  is  one  storekeeper,  who,  after  the  manner 
of  a  host,  dispenses  adulterated  liquors  to  bis  guests,  but 
that  there  are  in  nature  two  opposite  powers,  counter- 
acting each  other'a  operations,  the  one  accomplishing  [ 
good  designs,  the  other  evil.  To  the  better  power 
Zoroaster  gave  the  name  of  Oromasdes,  to  the  worse 
that  of  Arimanius ;  and  affirmed  that,  of  sensible  ob- 
ject*, l  be  former  most  resembled  light,  the  latter  dark- 
ness. He  also  taught  thai  Mithras  was  a  divinity, 
•ho  acted  as  n  moderator  between  them,  whence  he 
waa  called  by  the  Persians  the  Mediator."  After  re- 
lating several  fabulous  tales  concerning  the  contests 
between  the  good  and  evil  demon,  Plutarch,  atill  re- 
citing the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster,  proceeds:  "The 
fated  time  is  approaching  in  which  Arimaniua  himself 
shall  be  utterly  destroyed  ;  in  which  the  surface  of  the 
earth  shall  become  a  perfect  plain,  and  all  men  shall 
speak  one  language,  and  live  happily  together  in  one 
society."  He  adds,  on  the  authority  of  Theopompua, 
"  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Magi,  that  each  of  these  gods 
shall  subdue  and  be  subdued  by  turns,  for  six  thousand 
years,  but  that,  at  last,  the  evil  principle  shall  perish, 
and  men  shall  live  in  happiness,  neither  needing  food 
nor  yielding  a  shadow  ;  the  God  who  directs  these 
things  uking  his  repo*e  for  a  time,  which,  though  it 
msy  seem  long  to  man,  is  but  short."  Diogenes  Laer- 
tiua (/.  c),  after  Hecataus,  gives  it  aa  the  doctrine  of 
Zoroaster,  that  the  gods  (meaning,  doubtlesa,  those  of 
whom  he  last  speaks,  Oromasdes  and  Arimanius)  were 
derived  beings. — It  will  sppear  probable,  from  a  com- 
parison of  these  with  other  authorities,  that  Zoroaster, 
adopting  tho  principle  commonly  held  by  the  ancients, 
that  from  nothing,  nothing  can  be  produced,  conceived 
light,  or  those  spiritual  substances  which  partake  of  tho 
active  nature  of  fire  and  darkness,  or  the  impenetrable, 
opaque,  and  passive  mass  of  matter,  to  be  emanations 
from  one  eternal  source  ;  that  to  derived  substances 
he  gavo  the  names,  already  applied  by  the  Magi  to  the 
causes  of  good  and  evil,  Oromasdes  and  Arimanius; 
and  that  the  first  fountain  of  being,  or  the  supreme  di- 
vinity, be  called  Mithras.  These  active  and  passive 
principles  he  conceived  to  be  perpetually  at  variance ; 
the  former  tending  to  produce  good,  the  latter  evil; 
out  that,  through  the  mediation  or  intervention  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  contest  would  at  last  terminate  in 
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fsvour  of  the  good  principle.    (Enfieltt  History  of 
Philosophy,  vol  1,  p.  63,  teqq.) 

Maoka  GsJtcfa  or  Major  GrjBcIa  (Lre.,31,7.— 
Justm,  80,  3),  an  appellation  used  to  designate  ths 
southern  part  of  Italy,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous 
and  flourishing  colonies  which  were  founded  by  ths 
Greeks  in  that  part  of  the  country.  There  is  mom 
difficulty  in  determining  bow  far  this  name  extended, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  applied  to  tin 
country  beyond  Cum»  and  Ncapolis  ;  and  some  geog- 
raphers have  even  thought,  though  without  sufficient 
reasons,  that  it  was  confined  to  the  colonies  on  ibt 
Gulf  of  Tar  en  turn.  Pliny  apparently  considers  Magna 
Gnscia  to  begin  at  the  Loch  Epizephyrii  (3,  15);  bat 
Strabo  (175)  even  includes  the  Grecian  towns  of  &euy 
under  this  name.  The  time  when  the  name  of  Magoi 
Grascia  (MeydAs;  'EAAof)  was  first  applied  to  the 
south  of  Italy  is  uncertain.  It  does  not  occur,  »s  far 
as  we  are  aware,  in  the  early  Greek  writers,  soch  u 
Herodotus,  Tbucydides,  dec,  but  it  is  used  by  Po- 
lyoma (2,  39),  and  succeeding  Greek  and  Komtn  wri- 
ters. Taking  the  name  in  the  widest  significatioa 
which  is  given  to  it  by  Strabo,  Magna  Grwcia  may  fw 
justly  considered  as  an  appropriate  name;  since  h 
contained  many  cities  far  superior  in  size  and  popula- 
tion to  any  in  Greece  itself.  The  most  important  of 
these  were,  Tarcntum,  founded  by  the  Lacedemoni- 
an* ;  Sybaris,  Crotona,  and  Metapontum,  by  the  Ach*- 
ans ;  Locri  Epizephyrii,  by  the  Loerians ;  and  Khe- 

frium,  by  the  Chalcidians ;  and  in  Sicily,  Syracuse, 
ounded  by  the  Corinthians^;  Gela,  by  the  Cretans  iiW 
Rhodians ;  and  Agrigentum,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Gela.  (Bneyel.  Ut.  A  not*/ ,  vol.  14,  p.  383.— Com- 
pare Cramers  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  339.) 

Maoka  Mat**,  a  name  given  to  Cybele.  (Vsi 
Cybele,  Pessinns,  and  Ludi  Megalesii.) 

Maonentips,  a  German  by  birth,  who,  from  being 
a  private  soldier,  rose  to  the  head  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire in  the  West.  He  was  at  first  a  prisoner  of  war, 
but,  to  free  himself  from  chains,  he  joined  ike  Roman 
troop,  and  became  distinguished  for  valour.  Hs  was 
commander  of  the  Jovian  and  Herculean  bands,  sta- 
tioned to  guard  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  at  the  time 
when  Constats  I.  had  incurred  the  contempt  of  the  ar- 
my by  his  indolence  and  voluptuousness,  and  hiring 
revolted  against  that  prince,  and  caused  him  to  be 
killed  near  the  Pyrenees,  A.D.  350,  be  proclaimed 
himaelf  Emperor  of  the  West.  At  Rome  he  acted  with 
gwat  tyranny,  and  by  hi*  extortions  waa  enabled  to 
keep  in  pay  a  large  army  to  support  his  usurped  au- 
thority. So  formidable,  indeed,  did  he  appear,  that 
Constantius,  emperor  of  tho  East,  and  brother  of  the 
deceased  Constana,  offered  him  peace,  with  the  posses- 
sion of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  but  his  offer  was  re- 
jected. A  war  ensued,  and  Magnentius  was  touJIy 
dofeated.  He  fled  to  Aqnileia,  and  afterward  obtained 
a  victory  over  the  van  of  the  pursuing  army  at  Tici- 
num.  Another  defeat,  however,  soon  followed,  and 
Magnentius  took  refuge  in  Lugdunum  (Lyons).  Here 
his  own  soldiers,  who  bad  accompanied  him  in  his 
flight,  surrounded  the  bouse  in  which  he  was,  and 
sought  to  get  possession  of  his  person  Bnd  deliver  him 
up  to  the  conqueror ;  but  he  prevented  this  by  de- 
spatching himself  with  bis  own  sword,  after  having  slat* 
several  of  his  relations  and  friend*  who  were  around 
him.  ( he  Beau,  Hist,  du  Bos- Empire,  vol.  1,  p.  3>* 
teq.) 

Maoxsbia,  I.  a  city  of  Lydie,  described  by  Straw 
(14,  647)  as  situate  in  a  plain,  at  the  foot  of  a  mount 
ain  called  Thorax,  and  not  far  from  tho  Meander 
Hence,  for  distinction'  sake  from  Magnesia  near  Mount 
Sipylus,  it  was  usually  styled  "  Magnesia  al  (he  Me- 
ander" (Mayvnaia  M  MaiavApu).    In  its  immedi- 
ate neighbourhood  flowed  the  small  stream  Lcthseus. 
which  issued  from  Mount  Pactyas  lying  to  the  north, 
and  joined  the  Meander  not  far  from  this  ulace.  Mac* 
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an,  aecordiiaj  to  Winy  (ft,  29),  was  fifteen  miles, 
seconding  to  Artemidorue  (ap.  Strab.,  663),  180  sta- 
dis,  from  Epbesus.    Strabo  makes  it  a  city  of  ^Eoltan 
siigin,  which  i*  not  contradicted  by  another  statement 
of  the  same  writer,  when  he  make*  the  Magnetos  to 
have  been  descended  from  the  Delphians  who  occu- 
pied the  Montes  Didymi  of  Thcssaly. — Magnesia  was 
sacked  by  tbe  Cimmerians  during  their  inroads  into 
Asia  Minor.   It  was  afterward  held  by  the  Milesians, 
and  was  one  of  the  cities  assigned,  for  his  support,  to 
Tbscnistoelee,  by  the  King  of  Persia.    Tbe  modern 
Gkutzti-husar  (Beautiful  Cattle)  had  been  generally 
thought  to  occupy  the  arte  of  the  ancient  Magnesia. 
M.  Barbie  du  Bocage,  however,  in  tbe  notes  to  his 
translation  of  Chandler,  gate  convincing  reasons  for 
•imking  that  Ghmzcl- kutar  occupied  the  position  of 
Tralles ;  but  it  was  not  until  Mr.  Hamilton  explored 
i be  rums  of  Magnesia  at  Inekbazar,  and  discovered 
die  remains  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Diana  Leuco- 
phryene,  that  the  question  could  be  considered  as  sat- 
isfactorily determined  in  favour  of  the  latter  placo. 
(Leaka'a  Journal,  p.  848,  ttqq.)— H.  A  city  in  the 
northern  part  of  Lydia,  southeast  of  Cume,  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Herraus.    It  lay  close  to  the 
foot  of  Mount  Sipylus,  and  hence,  for  distinction'  sake 
from  tbe  other  Magnesia,  was  called  "Magnesia  near 
Steytos"  (Maymoia  icpdc  lucvh?).    Its  founder  is 
not  known,  nor  its  earlier  history.    It  was  first  brought 
into  notice  by  tbe  battle  fought  in  its  neighbourhood 
between  Antiochtw  and  the  Romans  (187  B.C.).  It 
was  not  a  place  of  much  importance  under  the  Roman 
dominion,  as  the  main  road  from  Pergamus  to  Sardis 
passed  on  one  sideof  it.  At  tbe  close  of  the  Mithradatic 
war  tbe  Romans  gave  it  its  freedom.    It  was  frequent- 
ly injured  by  earthquakes,  and  was  one  of  the  twelve 
Cities  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
ban  us,  which  that  emperor,  however,  quickly  rebuilt. 
Tear.,  Ann.,  8,  47. — PUn.,  8,  84.)   It  became  af- 
terward the  seat  of  a  bishopric.    The  modern  name  is 
Magwua.    (Tavcrnier,  1,  7. — Manner t,  Oecgr.,  vol. 
«.  pt.  3,  p.  373.)— III.  A  district  of  Thetaaly.  The 
Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Magneaia  to  that  narrow 
portion  of  The  ass  ly  which  is  confined  between  the 
rent  us  and  Pagascan  Bay  to  the  north  and  south,  and 
Setween  the  chain  of  Ossa  and  the  sea  on  the  west  and 
east     (Strabo,  U\,—ScyL,Pertpl.,  p.  84.— P/my, 
4,  3.)    The  people  of  this  district  were  called  Mag- 
netos, and  appear  to  have  been  in  possession  of  it  from 
be  remotest  period.    (Horn.,  II. ,  2,  756.  — J W., 
Pa**.,  4,  140  -Jd.,  New.,  5,  60.)   They  are  also 
iniversally  allowed  to  have  formed  part  of  the  Amphic- 
yonie  body.    (JEtckin.,  it  /ale.  lag.,  p.  183. — Pau- 
san.,  10.  w  — Harpoerat.,  a.  ».  'A/tpucrvovef.)  Tbe 
Magnesia     submitted  to  Xerxes,  giving  earth  and 
water  in  token  of  subjection.  (Herod.,  7, 138.)  Thu- 
eydidfcs  kads  us  to  suppose  they  were  in  his  time 
dependant  on  the  Thessalians  (2,  10).    They  passed 
with  the  rest  of  that  nation  under  tbe  dominion  of  the 
kmga  of  Macedon  who  succeeded  Alexander,  and 
•ere  declared  free  by  the  Romans  after  tbe  battle  of 
Cynoscephala.    (Polyh  ,  Excerpt.,  18,89,5. — Liny, 
S3,  32  )    Their  government  was  then  republican,  af- 
fairs being  directed  by  a  general  council,  and  a  chief 
magistrate  called  Ma^netarch.    (LrY,  34, 3l.-S<r«A.t 
3,  443. — Xen.,  Anak.,  6,  I —Cramer' e  Ane.  Greue, 
vol.  1,  p.  419,  eeqq.)—lV.  A  city  of  Magnesia,  on  the 
coast,  opposite  the  island  of  Scialhus.    It  was  con- 
quered by  Philip,  eon  of  Amyntaa.   (Cramer's  Ana. 
Gree*a\  vol.  1,  p.  437.) 

Maoo,  I.  a  Carthaginian  admiral,  who  gained  a  naval 
victory  over  Leptines,  the  commander  of  Dionysius  the 
elder,  off  Catena,  in  which  the  latter  loat  100  vessels, 
and  more  than  80,000  men.  (Died.  Sic,  14,  90.) 
Some  years  after  this  we  find  him  at  the  head  of  a 
land  force,  endeavouring  to  make  head  against  Dio- 
in  person ;  but,  being  defeated,  he  was  com- 
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pelled  to  take  shelter  in  the  neighbouring  tovwi  ot 
Abacenum.  (Diod.  Sic,  14,  90.)  Being  subse- 
quently placed  at  the  head  of  another  expedition  into 
Sicily,  he  met  with  equal  ill  success.  (Diod.  Sic.,  14, 
96.)  He  fell  at  last  in  battle  against  Dionysius,  B.C 
383.  (Pied.  Sic.,  16,  16.)— fi.  Soft  of-  tbe  prece 
ding,  aucceeded  him  in  the  command  of  tbe  Cartha- 
ginian fleet  B.C.  383.  He  defeated  Dionysius  in  a 
great  battle,  in  which  the  latter  lost  more  than  14,000 
men,  and  compelled  him  to  sue  for  peace  and  pay 
1000  talents  to  the  Carthaginians.  A  considerable 
time  after  this,  he  came,  at  the  head  of  ISO  vessels, 
with  60,000  men,  to  take  possession  of  Syracuse, 
which  wta,  according  to  agreement,  delivered  up  to 
him  by  Icetcs,  excepting  the  citadel,  which  waa  held 
by  the  forces  of  Timoleon.  No  final  advantage,  how 
ever,  accrued  to  Carthage;  for  Mago,  suspecting 
treachery  on  tbe  part  of  hia  new  ally,  and  having  long 
wished  for  a  pretence  to  depart,  weighed  anchor  on  a 
sudden  and  sailed  back  to  Africa,  "  shamefully  and 
unaccountably,"  says  Plutarch, "  suffering  Sicily  to  slip 
out  of  his  handa."  (Pint.,  Vit.  TmoL)— III.  Grand- 
father of  the  great  Hannibal.  He  aucceeded  Mago  in 
the  command  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  and  made 
himself  conspicuous  for  the  rigid  discipline  which  he 
introduced.  The  Carthaginian  senate,  fearing  leat 
Pvrrhus  might  quit  Italy  in  order  to  seize  upon  Sicily, 
sent  Mago,  at  the  head  of  180  veaaela,  to  offer  aid  to 
the  Romans,  in  order  that  the  King  of  Epirua  might 
find  sufficient  employment  for  hia  arms  in  Italy.  The 
offer,  however,  waa  declined.  Mago  waa  succeeded 
by  hia  two  sons  Haadrubal  and  Hamilcar.  (Jul fin, 
18,  3,  teqq.—Id.,  19,  l.)^-IV.  Son  of  Hamilcar  and 
brother  of  Hannibal.  He  commanded  an  ambuscade 
at  the  battle  of  Trebia  (lav.,  81,  54),  and  was  also 
present  at  the  battle  of  Cannaj,  B.C.  216.  Having 
been  sent  to  Carthage  to  carry  the  news  of  the  latter 
victory,  he  is  said  to  have  poured  out  in  tbe  vestibule 
of  the  aenaic-house  the  golden  rings  obtained  from 
the 
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to  tbe  common  account,  three  modii  and  a  half; 
though  Livy,  with  true  national  feeling,  states  that 
there  was  another  and  more  correct  tradition,  which 
made  tbe  rings  to  have  filled  not  much  more  than  e 
single  modius.  (Lie.,  83,  13.)  The  modiua  contain 
ed  a  little  over  one  gallon,  three  quarts  dry  measure 
Mago  was  subsequently  sent  into  Spain,  where  he  was 
defeated  by  tbe  Scipioe  at  Iliturgia  (Lie.,  33,  49), 
but  he  afterward  joined  hia  forces  with  those  of  Asdru- 
bal  the  son  of  Gisgo,  and  defeated  and  slew  Publiu 
Scipio.  At  a  later  period,  be  waa  himself  again  de 
feated  along  with  Hanno,  Asdrubal's  successor,  by  Si 
lanus,  the  lieutenant  of  Scipio.  (Lrcy,  88,  8.)  On 
fleeing  to  GedCa,  he  was  ordered  by  tbe  Carthaginian 
senate  to  cross  over  with  a  fleet  to  Sicily,  and  carry 
succour*  to  Hannibal  He  conceived  thereupon  the 
bold  design  of  seizing  upon  Carthago  Nova  as  be 
sailed  along.  Failing,  however,  in  this,  he  was  obliged 
to  stop  at  the  Balearic  Islands  m  order  to  procure  new 
levies.  Here  he  made  himself  master  of  the  smaller 
island  of  the  two  (the  modern  Minorca),  and  fortified 
and  gave  hia  name  to  the  harbour.  (Vid.  Magonis 
Portua.)  Tbe  following  summer  Mago  landed  on  tbe 
coast  of  Liguria,  with  12,000  foot  and  200  horse,  took 
Genua  by  surprise,  and  made  himself  master  also  oi 
the  harbour  and  town  of  Savo,  and  was  soon  st  tbe 
head  of  a  numerous  army,  by  the  junction  of  a  power- 
ful  body  of  Gauls  and  Ligurians  wish  hia  forces.  Held, 
however,  in  check  by  the  consul  Cethegus,  who  prevent* 
ed  him  from  uniting  with  Hannibal,  be  turned  his  anna  is 
a  different  direction,  and  penetrated  into  Insubria,  but 
he  was  severely  wounded  in  battle  with  the  Roman*. 
He  reached,  however,  Liguria  by  an  able  retreat,  and 
there  met  an  order  from  the  seriate  at  home,  fequiri 
him  to  return  immediately  to  Carthage,  then  mem 


i  ringers  of  the  Roman  knights  who  bad  fallen  ir 
i  'battle.    These,  when  measured,  filled,  according 
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ey  Scipio.  Ho  embarked  his  troop*  and  aot  nil,  bat 
died  of  his  wound  at  tbe  island  of  Sardinia,  B.C.  203. 
(Lri>.,  30,  !8.)  Comeliua  Nepoa  differs  from  other 
writers  as  to  the  manner  of  his  death,  and  says  that  he 
either  perished  by  shipwreck  or  was  murdered  by  his 
servants.  (Nep.,  Kir.  Hanrnb.,  c.  8.)— V.  A  Cartha- 
ginian who  wrote  a  work  on  agriculture  in  tbe  Panic 
tongui,  which  was  translated  into  Latin  by  order  of 
urn  rtoman  senate.  It  was  in  twenty-eight  books  ac- 
rording  xu  Varro.  Tho  latter  informs  us  also,  that  it 
was  translated  into  Greek  by  Caasius  Dionysius  of 
Utiea,  who  made  twenty  books  of  it ;  and  that  it  waa 
•till  farther  condensed  by  Diophanea  of  Bithynia,  who 
orought  it  down  to  six  books.  ( Varro,  De  R.  R.%  1,  1.) 

Maoon,  a  river  of  India  falling  into  the  Ganges. 
According  to  Mannert,  the  modern  name  ia  tbe  Ram- 
gonga.    {Geogr.,  vol.  5,  pt.  1,  p.  92.) 

Mahabbal,  a  Carthaginian  officer  in  the  army  of 
Hannibal,  appointed  to  carry  on  the  aiege  of  Sagun- 
tom  when  Hannibal  marched  against  the  Cretani  and 
Carpetani.  (Lit.,  21,  12.)  After  the  battle  of  the 
Lake  Trasymcnua  in  Italy,  he  was  sent  in  pursuit  of 
the  flying  Romans.  (Lie.,  22,  6.)  At  the  battle  of 
Cannes  he  commanded  the  cavalry,  and  strenuously 
adviaed  Hannibal,  after  the  latter  had  gained  his  deci- 
sive victory,  to  march  at  once  upon  Rome.  (Lie.,  22, 
61—  Id.,  23,  18.) 

Maia,  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pleione,  and  tbe  moth- 
er of  Mercury  by  Jupiter.  She  was  one  of  the  Plei- 
ades ;  and  the  brightest  of  the  number,  according  to 
some  authorities :  others,  however,  more  correctly 
make  Halcyone  the  most  luminous.  (Kid.  Pleiades, 
and  consult  Ideler,  Sternnamen,  p.  146.) 

Majobianus,  Julius  Valerius,  grandson  of  the  Ma- 
jorianus  who  was  msster  of  the  horse  in  Illyria  during 
the  reign  of  Thcodosius.  He  distinguished  himself 
early  as  a  brave  commander  under  Aelius,  and  at  the 
death  of  the  latter  he  rose  to  auch  distinction  that  he 
was  elected  Emperor  of  the  West  in  the  room  of  Avi- 
fis,  whom  he  compelled  to  resign  the  imperial  dignity 
in  467.  He  was  assassinated  by  Ricimer,  one  of  his 
generals,  after  a  reign  of  four  years  and  a  half,  at  Der- 
tona  in  Liguria.    (Pierer,  Lex.  Unit.,  vol.  13,  p.  98.) 

Malea,  I.  a  promontory  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  island  of  Lesbos,  now  Cape  St.  Marie. — II.  A 
celebrated  promontory  of  the  Peloponnesus,  forming 
tho  extreme  point  to  the  southeast,  and  separating  the 
laconic  from  the  Argolic  Gulf.  Strabo  reckons  670 
stadia  from  thence  to  Taensrus,  including  the  sinuosi- 
ties of  the  coast.  Cape  Malea  was  considered  by  the 
ancients  the  most  dangerous  point  in  the  circumnavi- 
gation of  the  peninsula,  even  as  early  as  the  days  of 
Homer.  (Od  ,  1,  80;  3,  286.)  Henco  arose  the  pro- 
verbial expression, "  After  doubling  Cspe  Malea  forget 
your  country."  (Strab.,  378  —  Eustath.,  ad  Od.,  p. 
1468.— Compare  Herod.,  4.  179.— Thueyd.,  4,  63.— 
Scyl  i  p.  17.)  It  ia  now  usually  called  Cape  St.  An- 
gela, but  sometimes  Cepe  Mai  to.  (Cramer's  Ancient 
iireece,  vol.  3,  p.  196.) — HI.  A  city  of  Phthiotis. 
(Kid.  Malia.) 

Malkvbntum,  the  ancient  name  of  Bcncventom. 
(Lie ,  9,  27.) 

Mali*,  the  chief  city  of  the  Malienses,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Phthiotis  in  Thesssly,  from  which  they  proba- 
bly derived  their  name.  (Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  Ma?.tevr.) 
It  was  near  the  head- waters  of  the  Sinus  Maliams, 
now  the  Gulf  of  Zeitoun. 

Maliacos  Sinus,  a  gulf  of  Thessaly,  running  up  in 
a  northwest  direction  from  the  northern  shore  of  Eu- 
boea,  and  on  one  side  of  which  is  the  Pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae. It  is  noticed  by  several  writers  of  antiquity, 
auch  as  Herodotus  (4,  33),  Thucydidrs  (3,  96),  and 
•Strabo  (432).  It  now  takes  its  name  from  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Zeitoun.  It  should  be  observed  that 
Livy,  #no  often  terms  it  the  Maliacus  Sinus  (27,  30  ; 
»».  46),  elsewhoro  uses  the  appellation  of  vEnianum 
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|  Sinus  (38,  5),  which  he  haa  borrowed  from  Polyoma 
1(10,  42  —  Stepk.  Byz.,  s.  ».  khvta.— Cramer's  da* 
Grate*,  vol.  1,  p.  436). 

Maliinsks  or  Maui,  the  most  southern  tribe  of 
Thessaly.  They  are  called  by  tbe  Attic  writers  Ms- 
A<«ct  Mcliane,  but  in  their  own  Doric  dialect  Uahde. 
Scylax,  indeed,  seems  to  make  e  distinction  between 
the  VLnXiele  and  MaAirir,  which  is  to  be  found  in  no  oth- 
er author.  Palmerius  (ad  Seyi,  p.  33)  consider!  un 
whole  passage  to  be  corrupt.  The  Malians  occupied 
principally  the  shores  of  the  gulf  to  which  thej  coos- 
municated  their  name,  extending  as  far  as  the  narrow- 
est part  of  tbe  Straits  of  Thermopylae,  and  to  the  val- 
ley of  the  Sperchius,  a  little  above  ita  entrance  iats 
tbe  see.  (Herod.,  7,  198.)  They  ere  admitted  by 
.Eschmes,  Psusaniaa,  and  HarpocnUon,  in  their  lata 
of  the  Amphictyonic  states ;  which  waa  naturally  to 
be  expected,  ae  tbia  celebrated  assembly  bad  always 
been  held  in  their  country.  The  Meliana  offered  earth 
and  water  to  Xerxes  in  token  of  submission.  (Herd  , 
7,  132.)  According  to  Herodotus,  their  country  mt 
chiefly  flat :  in  some  parts  the  plains  were  extensive, 
in  others  narrow,  being  confined  on  one  aide  by  (he 
Maliac  Gulf,  and  towards  the  land  by  the  lofty  and  in- 
accessible mountains  of  Trachinia.  (Cramer' i  Ane 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  436.) 

Malli,  a  people  in  the  southwestern  part  of  India 
intra  Gangem,  along  the  banks  of  the  Hydraotea. 
(Strobe,  699.)  It  waa  in  attacking  a  fortress  of  Ike 
Malli  (bat  Alexander  was  severely  wounded.  (Pinf., 
Vit.  Alex.)  The  territory  of  this  people  would  seem 
in  some  degree  to  correspond  to  the  modern  province 
or  soobah  of  Moultan.  ( Vincent's  Voyage  of  Star- 
ehus,  p.  130.) 

Malum,  a  town  of  Cilieia  Campestria,  eastward 
from  tbe  river  Pyramus ;  now  a  small  village  called 
Malo.    (Mela,  I,  13  —  Curt.,  3,  7  —  Lateen,  3,  226.) 

Malthinos,  a  name  occurring  in  Horace  (Serax., 
1,  2,  27).  It  wss  thought  very  effeminate  among  the 
Romans  to  appear  in  public  with  the  tonic  carelessly 
or  loosely  girded.  For  this  Mascenas  was  blamed ;  and 
the  question  arises,  whether  Horace  means,  under  the 
character  of  Malthinus,  to  portray  his  patron,  or  wheth- 
er the  reference  is  merely  one  of  a  general  nature. 
Opinions,  of  course,  are  divided  on  this  subject.  At 
first  view,  it  appears  hardly  probable  that  the  poet 
would  embrace  such  an  opportunity,  or  adopt  such  a 
mode,  of  censuring  his  fnend  and  benefactor,  one  to 
whom  he  owed  so  large  a  share  of  his  own  elevation. 
And  yet,  when  we  tske  into  consideration  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  tbe  case,  the  respective  characters  of 
the  bard  and  hia  patron,  as  well  as  the  sincere  and 
manly  nature  of  the  intimacy  which  existed  between 
them,  it  would  seem  aa  if  this  very  way  of  attacking 
the  foibles  of  Maecenas  waa  the  result  of  a  genuine 
friendship,  the  applying  a  desperate  remedy  to  a  dis- 
graceful failing.    But,  it  will  be  asked,  does  not  tbe 
presence  of  stulti  in  tbe  text  militate  against  this 
idea  1  We  answer,  by  no  means,  if  tbe  term  be  taken 
in  a  softened  sense.    Bothe  regards  it  here  ea  equiv- 
alent merely  to  "  quicunque  imprudenter  ami  imepU 
agunt,"  and  this  explanation  derives  support  from  the 
following  line  of  A/rantus  (ap.  Isidor.,  10,  hit.  S.)i 
"  Ego  stvdtum  met  existumo,  fatuurn  esse  rum.  opi- 
nor."   In  addition  to  what  is  here  stated,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  the  very  name  of  Malthtnus,  as  indicatinj 
an  effeminate  person,  may  contain  a  covert  altaaion  to 
M scenes,  whose  general  habits  in  this  respect  were 
known  to  all.    The  word  is  derived  either  from  the 
Greek  paMuv,  or  from  the  old  Latin  term  malthtu 
equivalent  to  mollis,  and  used,  according  to  Nonius, 
by  Lociltus. 

MambrtIna,  a  name  of  Messana  in  Sicily.  ( Ftd 
Mamertini.— Martial,  13,  ep.  117.— Strab.  7.) 

Mamebtini,  a  band  of  Campanian  mercenaries,  on 
sinally  employed  in  Sicily  by  Agatboc  ea.  Aftac  hsmtaj 
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been  established  for  some  time  at  Syracuse,  a  tumult 
»ro»e  between  them  and  (He  citizen*,  in  consequence 
of  their  being  deprived  of  the  right  of  voting  at  the 
•lection  of  magistrates,  which  the;  had  previously  en- 
joyed. The  sedition  was  at  last  quelled  by  the  inter- 
ference of  some  of  the  elderly  and  most  influential  cit- 
izens, and  the  Mamertincs  agreed  to  leave  Syracuse 
and  return  to  Italy.  Having  reached  the  SicUian 
■trail*,  they  were  hospitably  received  by  the  inhabi- 
of  Mcss&na  ■  but,  repaying  this  kindness  by  the 

the  Messanians  by 


se  upon 


basest  ingratitud),  they  r< 

night,  slew  the  males,  took  the  females  to  wife,  and 
called  the  city  Mamerlina.  (Diod.  Sic,  fragm.,  lib. 
31.)  This  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Mamertines  led 
eventually  to  the  first  Punic  War.  (Kid.  Punicum 
Bellum.)— The  origin  of  the  name  Mamertini  is  said 
to  have  been  as  follows.  It  was  customary  with  the 
Oscan  nations  of  Iuly,  in  lime  of  famine  or  any  other 
misfortune,  to  seek  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  the 
god*  by  consecrating  lo  them  not  only  all  the  produc- 
tion? of  the  earth  during  a  certain  year,  but  also  all  the 
male  children  born  during  that  same  space  of  time. 
Mamers  or  Mars  being  their  tutelary  deity,  they  called 
these  children  after  him  when  they  had  attained  ma- 
turity, and,  under  the  general  and  customary  name  of 
Mamertini,  sent  them  away  to  seek  new  abodes.  ( Vul 

MastBRTioM,  a  town  of  the  Bruttii,  northeast  of  Rbe- 
gium.  It  appears  to  bare  been  originally  founded  by 
a  band  of  Campanian  mercenaries,  who  derived  their 
name  from  Mamers,  the  Oscan  Mara,  and  are  known 
lo  have  afterward  served  under  Agalhoclea  and  other 
prince*  of  Sicily.  (Kid,  Mamertini.)  Barrio  and  oth- 
er native  antiquaries  have  identified  this  ancient  town 
with  the  site  of  Martorana ;  but  this  place,  which  is 
situated  between  Nicaslro  and  Coscnza,  seems  too 
distant  from  Locri  and  Hhegium  to  accord  with  Stra- 
bo's  description.  (Strab.,  861.)  The  majority  of 
modem  topographers,  with  Cluverius  at  their  head, 
place  it  at  Oppido,  an  episcopal  see,  situate  above 
Reggio  end  Gtrau,  and  where  old  coins  appertaining 
to  the  Mamertini  are  said  to  have  been  discovered 
{Cramer* 's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  438.) 

MabulIa  Lex,  dt  limittbus,  ordained  that  there 
should  be  an  uncultivated  space  of  five  feet  broad  left 
between  farms,  and  if  any  dispute  happened  about  this 
nutter,  that  a  single  arbiter  should  be  appointed  by  the 
pnetor  to  determine  it.  The  law  of  the  twelve  tablea 
required  three  arbiters. — This  law  was  proposed  by  C. 
Mamilius  Tuninus,  A.U.C.  642,  who  had  been  consul 
in  614  A.U.C.  (Consult  Ernes ti,  Index  Leg.  ad 
Cic.,  #.  v.  Mamilia.—  Gotrcnz,  ad  Cic,  dt  Leg.,  1, 
81.) 

MamurTps  Vetubics,  an  artificer  in  the  reign  of 
Numa.  When  the  Ancilc  or  sacred  shield  fell  from 
heaven,  the  monarch  showed  it  to  all  the  Roman  ar- 
tist*, and  ordered  them  to  exert  all  their  skill,  and 
make  eleven  other  shields  exactly  resembling  it.  All 
Jec lined  the  attempt,  however,  except  Mamurius,  who 
was  so  successful  in  the  imitation,  and  made  the  other 
elbven  so  like  unto  it,  that  not  even  Numa  himself 
could  distinguish  the  copies  from  the  original.  (Vid. 
Anctle  and  Salii.)  Mamurius  asked  for  no  other  re- 
ward hut  that  his  name  might  be  mentioned  in  the 
hymn  of  the  Salii,  as  they  bore  along  these  sacred 
shields  in  procession.  (Pint.,  Vit.  Num. — Ovid,  Fast., 
S,  392.) 

Mamcrra,  a  native  of  Formic,  of  obscure  origin. 
He  aerved  under  Julius  Caesar  in  Gaul,  aa  Pr  a  fee  tut 
fabrorunx,  and  rose  so  high  in  favour  with  him,  that 
Cesar  permitted  him  to  enrich  himself  at  the  expense 
of  the  Gauls  in  any  way  he  was  able.  Mamurra,  in 
consequence,  became  possessed  of  enormous  wealth, 
am)  returned  to  Rome  with  his  ill-gotten  riches.  Here 
be  displayed  so  little  modesty  and  reserve  tn  the  em- 
ployment of  his  fortune,  as  to  have  been  the  first  Ro- 


j  man  that  incrusted  hia  entire  house  with  marble.  This 
structure  was  situate  on  the  Ccelian  Hill.  We  haw 
two  epigrams  of  Catullus  against  him,  in  which  lie  ii 
severely  handled.  Horace  also  allude*  to  him  witk 
aly  ridicule  in  one  of  his  satires  (I,  5,  87.)  He  calh 
Formic  "  Mamurrar  utn  urbs,"  the  city  of  the  La' 
mian  line  being  here  named  after  a  race  of  whom  no> 
thing  was  known.    (Fid.  Formic.) 

Mancinus,  C.  Hostilius,  a 
though  at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  was  defeated  ana 
stripped  of  his  camp  by  only  4000  Numantinea.  (Lrv., 
EpU,,  55.)  The  remnant  of  the  Roman  army  was  al- 
lowed to  retire,  upon  their  making  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  Numatilians,  but  the  senate  refused  to  ratify 
the  treaty,  and  ordered  Mancinua  to  be  delivered  up  to 
j  the  enemy  ;  but  they  refused  to  receive  him.  Manci 
'  nus  thereupon  returned  lo  Rome,  and  was  reinstated 
in  his  rights  of  a  citizen,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the 
tribune  P.  Rutilius,  who  aaserted  that  be  could  not 
enjoy  the  right  of  reluming  to  his  country,  called  by 
the  Romans  jus  postlimimi.  (Cic,  de  Or  at. — Com- 
pare Cic,  de  Off.,  3,  50.— Flor.,  2,  18  —  Id.,  3,  14.— 
Veil.  Palerc,  2,  1.— Duker,  ad  Flor.,  I.  c.) 

Mandank,  a  daughter  of  King  A  sty  ages,  and  moth 
er  of  Cyrus  the  elder.    ( Kid.  Astyagcs.) 

Mandela,  a  village  in  the  country  of  the  Sabine*, 
near  Horace's  farm.  The  poet  alludes  to  its  cold 
mountain  atmosphere.  It  is  now  perhaps  Bardtla. 
(Ihrzt.,  Ep.,  1,  18,  105  ) 

MandubIi,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaul,  client*  of  the 
JCdui,  whose  chief  city  was  Alesia,  now  Alise.  Their 
territory  answered  to  what  is  now  the  department  dt 
la  Cdte  d'or.    {Lemaire,  Ind.  Gtogr.,  ad  Cos.,  a.  ».) 

Mandubia,  a  city  of  Apulia,  nearly  half  way  be- 
tween Brundisium  and  Tarentum.  It  still  retains  its 
ancient  name.  This  otherwise  obscure  town  has  ac- 
quired some  interest  in  history  from  having  witnessed 
the  death  of  Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  the  sunt' 
Agesilaus.  He  had  been  summoned  by  the  Tare* 
tines  to  aid  them  against  the  Messapians  and  Lucani- 
ans,  but  even  his  bravery  was  insufficient  to  eubdut 
their  foes.  He  fell  in  the  conflict,  and  his  body,  a* 
Plutarch  relates,  remained  in  possession  of  the  enemy, 
notwithstanding  the  large  offers  made  by  the  Taren- 
tines  to  recover  it.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the 
only  instance  in  which  a  Spartan  kins  was  debarred 
the  rites  of  burial.    (Plut.,  Vit.  Agtd. — A  then.,  12, 

9.  — Strabo,  280.)  Manduria  was  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  second  Punic  war.  (Lie.,  27,  15.)  A 
curious  well  is  described  by  Pliny  as  existing  near 
thia  town.  Accordiug  to  his  account,  its  water  always 
maintained  the  same  level,  whatever  quantity  was 
added  to  or  taken  from  it.  (Plin.,  2,  103.)  Thia  phe- 
nomenon may  still  be  observed  at  the  present  day 
(Swinburne's  Travels,  vol.  1,  p.  222.) 

Manetho  (Mdvftfof,  Mavrru,  Mavaiduv,  VaveOuv), 
a  celebrated  Egyptian  writer,  a  native  of  Diospolis, 
who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phil- 
adelpbus,  at  Mende  or  Heliopolis,  and  to  have  been  • 
man  of  great  learning  and  wisdom.    (JEUan,  de  An., 

10,  16.)  He  belonged  to  the  priest- caste,  and  waa 
himself  a  priest,  and  interpreter  or  recorder  of  religious 
usagea,  and  of  the  sacred,  and  probably,  also,  historical 
writings,  with  the  title  of  'Itpoypafiftartve.  It  appears 
probable,  however,  that  there  were  more  than  one  in 
dividual  of  thia  name ;  and  it  is  therefore  doubtful 
whether  all  the  works  which  were  attributed  by  an- 
cient writers  to  Manetho,  were  in  reality  written  by 
the  Manetho  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  PhiU- 
delphus.  Manetho  wrote  a  history  of  Egypt  (AiyvnTt- 
axa)  in  three  books,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of 
thia  country  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  death  of 
Darius  Codomanus,  the  last  king  of  Persia.  There  ts 
every  reason  for  supposing  that  thia  was  written  by 
the  Manetho  who  lived  under  Philadelphus.  Consid- 
er^ *?  fragments  are  preserved  in  the  treatise  of  Jos*- 
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anus  against  Apion ;  but  still  groater  portions  in  the 
M  Chronicle*"  of  George  SynceUua,  a  monk  of  the  ninth 
century.  The  M  Chronicle*"  of  Syncellus  were  prin- 
cipally compiled  from  the  M  Chronicles"  of  Julio*  Af- 
ricanus  and  from  Eusebtus,  both  of  whom  made  great 
use  of  Manetbo's  "  History."  The  work  of  Afrteanus 
is  lo*t ;  and  we  only  possess  a  Latin  version  of  that  of 
Eusebius,  which  was  translated  out  of  the  Armenian 
version  of  the  Greek  text  preserved  at  Constantinople. 
Manetho  indicates  as  his  principal  sources  of  informa- 
tion certain  ancient  Egyptian  chronicles,  and  also,  if 
Syncellus  has  rightly  comprehended  his  meaning,  the  in* 
script  ions  which  Tooth,  or  the  first  Hermes,  had  traced, 
according  to  him,  in  the  sacred  language,  on  columns. 
•Ve  say,  if  Syncellus  has  rightly  comprehended  him, 
because  it  appears  that  the  passage,  in  which  Manctho 
speaks  of  the  columns  of  Egypt,  has  not  been  taken 
from  his  history  of  Egypt,  but  from  another  work  of  a 
mystic  character,  entitled  Sothis.  The  inscriptions 
just  referred  to,  as  having  been  written  in  the  sacred 
dialect,  AgDthodsmon,  son  of  the  second  Hermes,  and 
father  of  Taut,  bad  translated  into  the  vulgar  dialect, 
and  placed  among  the  writings  deposited  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  a  temple.  Manetho  gives  the  list  of  thirty 
dynasties  or  successions  of  kings  who  reigned  in  the 
same  city ;  for  thus  are  we  to  understand  the  word 
dynasty,  which,  in  Manetho,  is  not  synonymous  with 
Tttgnmg  family.  Hence  some  of  his  dynasties  are 
composed  of  several  families.  The  thirty-one  lists  of 
Manetho  contain  the  names  of  113  kings,  who,  ac- 
cording to  them,  reigned  in  Egypt  during  the  space  of 
4465  years.  As  we  cannot  reconcile  this  long  dura- 
tion of  the  Egyptian  monarchy  with  the  chronology  of 
the  Scriptures,  some  writers  have  hence  taken  occasion 
to  throw  discredit  on  Manetho,  and  have  placed  him 
in  the  clams  of  fabulous  historians.  (Compare,  in  par- 
ticular, Pctas.,  Doetr.  Temp.,  lib.  9,c.  16.)  Acircum- 
stancs,  however,  which  would  seem  to  claim  for  this  his- 
torian some  degree  of  confidence  is,  that  the  succession 
sjf  kings,  as  given  by  him,  does  not  by  any  means  corre- 
spond to  the  pretensions  of  the  more  sncient  priests  of 
Egypt,  who  enumerated  to  Herodotus  a  list  of  monarch* 
which  would  make  the  duration  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt 
exceed  30,000  years !  We  know  also,  from  Josephus, 
that  Manetho  corrected  many  things  in  Herodotus 
whicr-  betrayed  a  want  of  exactness.  Larcher  accuses 
Manetho  of  having  been  a  mere  flatterer  of  the  Ptol- 
emies. {Hist.  £  Herod.,  vol.  7,  p.  333.)  But  the  lat- 
ter has  found  a  defender  in  M.  Dubois- Ayme.  (De- 
teriptwn  de  VEgypu,  vol.  1,  p.  301.)  Other  and 
more  equitable  critics,  such  as  Cslvisius,  Usher,  and 
Capellus,  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  chronol- 
ogy of  Manetho  with  that  of  the  Scriptures,  by  reject- 
ing as  fabulous  merely  the  first  fourteen,  fifteen,  or 
sixteen  dynasties.  Mars  ham,  however,  was  the  first 
to  accomplish  this  end,  and  that,  too,  without  re- 
trenching any  part  of  Manetbo's  catalogue.  {Chron- 
ic** Canon  JSgyptiocus.  Hehraicus,  Greecus,  Land., 
1672,  fol.)  He  has  made  it  appear,  that  the  first  sev- 
enteen dynasties  of  Manetho  might  have  reigned  si- 
multaneooaly  in  different  parts  of  Egypt,  and  that  thus 
the  interval  of  time  between  Menes  (whom  Marsham 
believes  to  have  been  Ham,  the  son  of  Noah),  and  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  A  mas  is,  is  only  1819  years.  Two 

Ceat  men  of  the  1 7th  century,  Newton  and  Bosauet, 
ve  approved  of  the  system  of  Marsham  :  and  yet  it 
would  certainly  seem  to  be  faulty,  in  placing,  contra- 
ry to  all  probability,  the  commencement  of  the  Egyp- 
tian monarchy  immediately  after  the  deluge,  and  in 
limiting  to  1400  years  the  period  that  elapsed  between 
Menes  and  Sesostris.  To  remove  these  inconvenien- 
ces, Pezron,  giving  the  preference  to  the  chronology 
of  the  Seplusgint,  modified  the  system  of  Manetho, 
>y  reckoning  2619  years  from  Menes  to  Nectanebus, 
the  last  king  of  the  30lh  dynasty  of  Msnetbo.  He 
i  Menes  048  years  after  the  delug*  at  the  epoch 


of  Dehor*.  Whichever  of  these  systems  may  be  toa 
true  one,  it  would  seem  that  even  though  the  chro- 
nology of  Manetho  presents  some  difficulties,  we  ought 
not  for  that  reason  to  refuse  him  all  confidence  u  u 
historian.  As  Cambyses  had  destroyed,  or  transport- 
ed into  Persia,  the  ancient  documents  of  Egyptian 
history,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  priests  of 
Egypt  replaced  them  by  new  chronicles,  in  whxs 
they  must  necessarily  have  committed,  without  in- 
tending it,  aome  very  great  errors.  It  is  front  tbe* 
erroneous  sources  that  Manetho  would  appear  to  ban 
drawn,  in  good  faith,  his  means  of  information.  It 
is  no  easy  matter,  however,  after  all,  to  ascertain  lbs 
real  value  of  Manetbo's  "  History,"  in  the  form  u> 
which  it  has  come  down  to  us.  The  reader  nay 
judge  of  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  it  for  Egyp- 
tian chronology,  by  referring  to  Rack's  AUt  JZgyptit- 
eh*  Zeitrecknung  (Altona,  1830) ;  to  the  work*  of 
ChampoUion,  Wilkinson's  Topography  of  Thebes,  asi 
the  other  authorities  which  will  be  indicated  by  a  ref- 
erence to  these  works.  (Encytl.  Us.  Knmd.,  voL  14, 
p.  379.) — Besides  this  work,  Manetho  wrote  soon 
others,  which  are  lost.  These  were,  1 .  'lepo  Bibh* 
(**  Sacred  Book"),  treating  of  Egyptian  theology 
BMXoc  ri7f  ZMeuc  ("  Book  of  Sothis"),  a 
ieal,  or,  rather,  astrological  work,  addressed  to  Ptolemy 
Philadelpbus. —  3.  frvciKuv  kirirofiii  ("Epitome  of 
Physics"). — 4.  A  poem,  in  six  cantos,  which  baa 
come  down  to  us  under  the  title  of  ' .KrroreKesuaruta, 
and  treats  of  the  influence  of  the  stars.  It  is  evident- 
ly the  production  of  a  much  later  age,  as  HoUtensiot 
thought,  snd  ss  Tyrwhitt  baa  demonstrated.  (Com- 
pare Heyne.  Ojnixc  Acad.,  vol.  1,  p.  95.)  Amonj 
the  works  published  by  the  credulous  Nsnni,  of  Vi- 
terbo,  there  i*  a  Latin  one  ascribed  to  Manetho,  snJ 
entitled  "  De  Regions  A3gypti." — The  fragment*  o 
Manetho  have  been  collected  by  Joseph  Scaliger,  ana 
published  in  hi*  treatise  "De  Emendation*  Tempo 
mm  "  (Scholl,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  215.  seff.) 
The  'AiroTtXeopariKd  were  first  edited  by  Gronoviu*. 
Lugd.  Bat.,  1608,  4lo.  There  is  a  later  editicn,  by 
Axtius  and  Rigler,  Colon.,  1832,  8vo.  In  Ruperti's 
and  Schlichthorst's  "  Neucs  Magazm  fur  Schullekr- 
er,"  Gbthng.,  1793  (vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  90,  seff.),  there 
is  a  dissertation  of  Ziegler's  on  the  'A7rort3Uo/ieri«i, 
in  which  he  undertakes  to  show  that  this  poem  was 
written  after  the  time  of  Augustus.  (Hoffmann,  Lex. 
BMiogr.,  vol.  3,  n.  76.) 

MaKilIa  Lsx,  1.  by  Manilius  the  tribune,  A.U.C. 
687,  for  conferring  on  Pompey  the  charge  of  the  war 
against  Mithrsdalea.  It*  passage  was  supported  by 
Cicero,  who  was  then  prwtor,  and  alao  by  Julius  Cs> 
sar,  but  from  different  views.  (Vid.  Pompeius.)— IL 
Another,  by  tbe  same,  that  freed  men  might  vote  in  all 
the  tribes,  whereas  formerlv  they  voted  in  some  one  ol 
the  four  city  tribes  onlv  This  law,  however,  did  not 
pass  (Cte.,  pro  Muram.,  23.  —  Ernesti,  Ind.  La., 
s.  v.) 

MakilIus,  I.  Marcus  or  Caius,  a  Latin  poet,  known 
only  by  his  poem  entitled  Astronomiea,  in  five  books. 
The  manuscripts  do  not  agree  about  the  name  of  this 
poet;  some  of  them  calling  him  Manliua,  others  Mai- 
lius.  Bentley  believed  him  to  have  been  born  in  Asia. 
Two  reasons  led  bim  to  entertain  this  opinion ;  tbe 
strange  construction  which  appears  in  some  of  the 
verses  of  Manilius,  and  the  improbability  that,  at  the 
period  when  this  poet  appeared,  the  Romans  paid  any 
great  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  and 
the  lessons  of  astrology.  It  is  true,  the  fourth  book 
of  the  poem  contains  two  verses  (the  41st  and  778th) 
in  which  Manilius  apeak*  of  Rome  a*  Us  tity ;  bin 
these  two  lines  sre  boldly  declared  by  the  great  Eng- 
lish critic  to  be  interpolated.  He  endeavours  to  make 
it  appear  that  the  author  of  the  Astronomic*  is  neither 
the  astrologer  Manilius  of  whom  Pliny  speaks  (35, 17X 
nor  tbe  mathematician  of  the  same  name,  of  *hom,  or 
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mother  occasion,  he  make*  mention  (36,  10).  Bent- 
ley  believes  that  the  poet  is  to  be  placed  in  the  age  of 
Augustus  ;  but  he  has  no  other  ground  for  this  belief 
&an  the  observation  which  he  has  made,  that  Maailiua 
navel  uses  the  genitive  termination  it  (auxtlii,  ingenti, 
imperii,  ckc.),  but  the  contracted  form  in  I  (auxili, 
ingeni),  which  marks  a  writer  of  the  Augustan  age. 
Propertius  among  the  poets  first  used  \jae  form  in  tt. 
—  The  poem  of  Manilius  is  unfinished.  The  fi?e 
books  which  are  extant  treat  principally  of  the  fixed 
stars;  >ut  the  poet  promises,  in  many  parts  of  his  work, 
lo  gita  an  account  of  the  planets.  The  language  is 
in  many  instances  marked  by  great  purity,  many  po- 
etic beauties  appear,  and  the  whole  betrays  no  incon- 
siderable degree  of  talent  in  managing  a  subject  of 
so  dry  and  forbidding  a  nature.  It  appears  from  many 
parts  of  the  work  that  Manilius  was  a  stanch  adherent 
of  the  Stoic  philosophy.  The  best  editions  are,  that 
of  Benlley,  Land.,  1739,  4to,  and  that  of  Stoebcr, 
Argent.,  1767,  8vo.  (Seh&U,  Lit.  Romaine,  vol.  1, 
p.  S76.) — IJ.  An  epigrammatic  poet,  one  of  whose 
epigrams  is  cited  by  Varro.  (Antk.  Lai.,  vol.  1,  p. 
673  )— III.  Manius,  a  Roman  consul,  A.U.C.  605. 
He  left  a  work  qn  the  Civil  Law,  aud  another  entitled 
Mandii  Monuments  (Schill,  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  1,  p. 
1ST) 

M  an  Li  u  s,  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
patrician  gentet  of  Rome.    Those  most  worthy  of 
notice  are  :  I.  Marcus  Manlius  Capitolinus,  who  was 
consul  B.C.  390  (Lis.,  5,  31),  and  was  the  means  of 
preserving  the  Capitol  when  it  was  nearly  taken  by 
the  GauU  [lav.,  5,  47),  from  which  exploit  he  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Capitolinus.    He  afterward  be- 
came a  warm  supporter  of  the  popular  parly  against 
his  own  order,  ana  particularly  distinguished  himself 
by  the  liberality  with  which  he  assisted  those  who 
were  in  debt.    He  publicly  sold  one  of  his  most  val- 
uable estates,  and  declared  that,  as  long  as  he  had  a 
single  pound,  he  would  not  allow  any  Roman  to  be 
carried  into  bondage  for  debt.    In  consequence  of 
his  opposition  to  the  patrician  order,  be  was  accused 
of  aiming  at  kingly  power.    The  circumstances  at- 
tending his  trial  and  death  are  involved  in  much  ob- 
scurity.   It  would  appear  that  he  was  accused  before 
the  centuries  and  acquitted  ;  and  that  afterward,  see- 
ing that  the  patrician  order  were  bent  on  his  destruc- 
tion, be  seized  upon  the  Capitol  and  prepared  to  de- 
fend it  by  arms.    In  consequence  of  this,  Camillus, 
his  personal  enemy,  was  appointed  dictator,  and  the 
curia  (i.  e.,  the  patrician  assembly)  condemned  him 
to  death.    According  to  Livy,  who  implies  that  Man- 
lius did  not  take  up  arms,  he  was  thrown  down  from 
the  Tarpeian  rock  by  the  tribunes  ;  but  Niebuhr  sup- 
poses, from  a  fragment  of  Dio  Caasius  (lib.  31),  com- 
pared with  the  narrative  of  Zonaras  (7,  24),  that  he 
was  treacherously  pushed  down  from  the  rock  by  a 
slave,  who  had  been  hired  for  that  purpose  by  the  pa- 
trician party.    (.Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  2,  p.  610,  teq.,  Eng. 
trantl.)    The  house  which  Manlius  had  occupied  was 
razed  to  the  ground ;  and  the  Manlian  gens  resolved 
.      that  none  of  its  patrician  members  should  again  bear 
the  name  of  Marcus.    Manlius  was  put  to  death  B.C. 
381. — II.  Titus  Manlius  Capitolinus  Torquatus,  was 
son  of  T,.  Manlius  sumamed  Imperiosus,  who  was  dic- 
tator B . C .  36 1 .    When  his  father  Luc ius  was  accused 
by  the  tribune  Pomponius,  on  account  of  his  cruelty 
towards)  the  soldiers  under  his  command,  and  also  for 
keeping  his  son  Titus  among  his  slaves  in  the  coun- 
try, Tito*  is  said  to  have  obtained  admittance  to  the 
house  of  Pomponius  shortly  before  the  trial,  and  to 
have  compelled  him,  under  fear  of  death,  to  swear  that 
be  would  drop  the  prosecution  against  his  father. 
This  instance  of  filial  affection  is  said  to  have  opera- 
ted so  strongly  in  his  favour,  that  he  was  appointed  in 
the  same  year,  B.C.  359,  one  of  the  military  tribunes. 
'!>»..  7,  ♦,  teq.~Cic.,  de  Off.,  3,  31.)   In  the  fol- 


lowing year  Manlius  distinguished  himsolf  by  slaying, 
in  single  combat,  a  Gaul  of  gigantic  size,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Anio.  In  consequence  of  his  taking  a  chaia 
(torques)  from  the  dead  body  of  his  opponent,  be  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Torquatus.  (Lin.,  7,  10.) 
Manlius  filled  the  office  of  dictator  twice,  and  in  both 
instances  before  he  had  been  elected  consul :  once  in 
order  to  conduct  the  war  againat  the  Cserites,  B.C. 
351  ;  and  the  second  timo  in  order  to  preside  at  the 
comitia  for  the  election  of  consuls,  B.C.  346.  (Lis., 
7,  19,  teqq.)  Manlius  was  consul  at  least  three  times. 
(Cic,  de  Off.,  3,  31.)  In  his  third  consulship  he  de- 
feated the  Latins,  who  had  formed  a  powerful  con- 
federacy against  the  Romans.  In  this  same  campaign 
be  put  his  own  son  lo  death  for  having  engaged  in 
single  combat  with  one  of  the  enemy  contrary  to  his 
orders.  (Lis.,  8,  5,  teqq.) — III.  Titus  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus, was  consul  B.C.  235,  and  obtained  a  triumph 
on  account  of  his  conquests  in  Sardinia.  ( Veil.  Par 
tere.,  2,  38. — Eutrop.,  3,  3.)  In  hia  second  consul- 
ship, B.C.  224,  he  conquered  the  Gauls.  (Polyb., 
2,  31.)  He  opposed  the  ransom  of  the  prisoners  who 
had  been  taken  at  the  battle  of  Carina*.  (Lip.,  22,  60.) 
In  B.C.  215  be  defeated  the  Carthaginians  in  Saidin- 
ia  (Lis.,  23,  34,  teqq.),  and  in  212  was  an  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus. 
(Lis.,  25,  5.)  In  211  he  was  again  elected  consul, 
but  declined  the  honour  on  account  of  the  weakness 
of  his  eyes.  (Lie,  26, 22.)  In  208  he  was  appointed 
dictator  in  order  to  hold  the  comitia.  (Lis.,  27,  33.) 
The  temple  of  Janus  was  closed  during  the  first  con 
sulship  of  Manlius.  (Lis.,  I,  19.— Veil.  Poterc.,  2, 
38.)— IV.  Cneius  Manlius  Vulso,  was  consul  B.C.  189, 
and  appointed  to  the  command  of  tho  war  against  tha 
Gauls  in  Galatia,  whom  he  entirely  subdued.  An 
account  of  this  war  is  given  by  Livy  (38,  12,  *eqq.) 
and  Polybius  (22,  16,  teqq  ).  After  remaining  in  Asia 
the  following  year  as  proconsul,  he  led  his  army  horns 
through  Thrace,  where  he  was,  attacked  by  the  inhab- 
itants in  a  narrow  defile,  and  plundered  of  part  of  his 
booty.  He  obtained  a  triumph  B.C.  186,  though  not 
without  some  difficulty.  (Lis.,  39,  t.—Encycl.  Ut. 
Kntncl.,  vol.  14,  p.  385,  teq.) 

Mannus,  the  sos  of  the  German  god  Tuiston,  oi 
whom  that  nation  believed  themselves  descendants. 
(Tacit.,  G.,  2.)  The  god  Tuiston  evidently  marks 
the  stem-name  of  the  Germans  (Tuistones,  Teutoncs, 
Deutschcn),  and  from  him  comes  forth  the  Man  of  the 
race,  i.  e.,  the  Teutonic  race  itself.  (Compare  Man- 
neri,  Getckichie  der  alien  Deutschcn,  p.  2.) 

Mantinba,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated 
cities  of  Arcadia,  said  to  have  beep  founded  by  Man- 
tineus,  son  of  Lycson.  It  was  situate  near  the  centre 
of  the  eastern  frontier,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Artemisi- 
us,  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Ophis  (Pautan.,  8, 
8),  and  was  at  first  composed  of  four  or  five  hamlets  , 
but  these  were  afterward  collected  into  one  city  (Xcn., 
Hist.  Gr.,  5,  2,  6,  teqq. — Strab.,  337),  which  became 
the  largest  and  most  populous  in  Arcadia  previous  to 
the  founding  of  Megalopolis.  (Po/yi.,  2,  56.)  The 
Mantineans  had  early  acquired  celebrity  for  the  wisdom 
of  their  political  institutions  (Polyb.,  6,  43,  1),  and 
when  the  Cyreneans  were  distracted  by  tactions,  they 
were  advised  by  an  oracle  to  apply  to  that  people  for 
an  arbiter  to  settle  their  differences.  Their  request 
was  granted,  and  accordingly  Demonax,  one  of  the 
principal  citizens  of  Mantinea,  was  sent  to  remodel  their 
government.  (Herod.,  4,  161.)  The  Mantineans 
fought  at  Thcrmopyhe,  but  arrived  too  late  to  share  in 
the  victory  of  Plataja,  a  circumstance  which,  according 
to  Herodotus  (9,  77),  produced  so  much  vexation,  that 
upon  their  return  home  they  banished  their  command- 
ers. In  the  Peloponncsisn  war  they  espoused  the 
Lacedaemonian  cause  ;  but  having  taken  offence  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  between  that  people  and  the 
Athenians  after  the  battle  of  Ampbipolis,  they  were  io- 
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facet!  to  iorm  ar.  alliance  with  Argot  and  El  is,  with 
which  con  fed  nates  they  finally  made  war  against  Spar- 
ta. (Thucyd.,  5,  29,  seqq.)  In  the  battle  which  was 
fought  on  their  territory,  they  obtained  at  first  a  deci- 
ded advantage  against  tk;  Lacedemonian  troops  op- 
posed to  them;  but  the  laft  wing  of  the  allied  army 
having  been  routed,  they  were  in  their  turn  vigorously 
attacked,  and  forced  to  give  way  with  heavy  loss. 
(Tkucyd.,  5,  66.)  This  ill  success  led  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  confederacy,  and  induced  the  Mantineans, 
not  long  after,  to  renew  their  former  alliance  with  Spar- 
ta (Thucyd.,  5,  78),  to  which  they  adhered  until  the 
peace  of  Antakidas.  At  this  period  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, bent  on  strengthening  their  power  in  the  penin- 
sula to  the  utmost,  peremptorily  ordered  the  Mantineans 
to  pull  down  their  watts,  or  to  prepare  for  war,  as  the 
thirty  years'  truce  agreed  upon  between  the  two  states 
had  now  expired.  On  their  refusal  to  comply  with  this 
unjust  and  arbitrary  demand,  a  Spartan  army  enter- 
ed the  Mantinean  territory,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city. 
The  inhabitants  defended  themselves  with  vigour,  and 
might  have  held  out  successfully,  had  not  Agesipolis 
caused  the  waters  of  the  river  Ophis  to  be  diverted 
from  their  channel,  and  directed  against  the  walls  of 
the  town,  which,  being  of  brick,  were  easily  demolish- 
ed. By  this  Mantinea  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spar- 
tans, who  destroyed  the  fortifications,  and  compelled 
the  inhabitants  to  change  their  constitution  from  a  de- 
mocracy to  an  oligarchy,  and  to  separate,  as  formerly, 
into  four  townships.  (Xen.,  Hist.  Gr.,  6, 2, 7. — Pau- 
tan.,  8,  8.— Polyb.,  4,  27.)  After  the  battle  of  Leuc- 
tra,  however,  the  Mantineans,  under  the  protection  of 
Theoes,  again  united  their  population  and  refortified 
their  city,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Lace- 
demonians. (A'es..  Hist.  Gr.,  5,  5.)  Mantinea  ac- 
quired additional  ciebrity  from  the  great  but  undeci- 
sive battle  fought  in  its  plains  between  the  Boeotians 
a»  I  Spartans,  in  which  Epaminondas  terminated  his 
gLncjs  career  (B.C.  362) ;  and  it  continued  to  be  one 
Of  thf  tiding  cities  of  Arcadia  till  it  joined  the  Achaean 
Jcague,  when  it  fell  for  a  short  time  into  the  hands  of 
the  Julians  and  Cleomenes,  but  waa  recovered  by 
Aratus  four  years  before  the  battle  of  Sellasia.  (IV 
lybfus,  i,  8.  4.)  Tho  Mantineans  having,  however, 
again  jt  incd  the  enemies  of  the  Achaaans,  they  treach- 
erously put  the  garrison  of  the  latter  to  the  sword. 
(Polyb  ,  2,  58, 4.)  This  perfidious  conduct  drew  down 
upon  tl  em  the  vengeance  of  Antigonua  Do  son  and  the 
Acharatis,  who,  making  themselves  masters  of  the  city, 
gave  it  jp  to  plunder,  and  sold  all  the  free  population 
as  slav<  i ;  a  chastisement  which  Polybius  considered 
a*  scarcely  equal  to  their  offence,  though  its  cruelty 
had  been  set  forth  in  strong  colours  by  the  historian 
Phylarchvis.  The  name  of  the  city  was  now  changed 
to  Antigonea,  in  compliment  to  Antigonus  Doson.  We 
learn  also  from  Pausanias,  that  the  Mantineans  had 
merited  ths  protection  of  Augustus  from  having  es- 
poused his  cause  against  Marc  Antony.  Their  town 
•till  continued  to  flourish  as  late  as  the  time  of  Hadri- 
an, who  abolished  the  name  of  Antigonea  and  restored 
its  ancient  appellation.— The  sito  of  Die  famous  battle  of 
Mantinea  was  about  thirty  stadia  from  the  city,  on  the 
road  to  Pallantium,  near  a  wood  named  Pelagus.  The 
tomb  of  Epaminondas  had  been  erected  on  the  spot 
where  be  bresthed  his  last :  it  consisted  originally  of  one 
pillar  ml  v .  surmounted  by  a  shield  and  a  Boeotian  inscrip- 
tion ;  but  another  pillar  was  afterward  added  by  the 
Emperor  Hadrian.  (Pausan.,  8,  11.)— The  ruins  of 
Mantinea  are  pointed  out  to  modern  travellers  on  the 
site  now  called  Palaopoli.  (GeWs  It  in.  of  the  More  a, 
p.  141.— Dodwell,  vol.  2,  p.  422.— Cramer's  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  300,  seqq.) 

Mantinorux  Oppidum,  a  town  of  Corsica,  placed 
by  Ptolemy  directly  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Va- 
lerius, where  was  a  bay  which  now  answers  to  that  of 
8  Fxoremo.    Hence  the  modern  Bastxa  will 


•pond  to  the  ancient  town,  for  it  lies  directly  east  a 
the  bay  ju»t  mentioned.  (Manner t,  Gcogw,  vol  t\ 
pt.  2,  p.  519.) 

Manto,  a  daughter  of  the  prophet  Tiresias,  endow, 
ed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy.  She  was  made  proonei 
by  the  Argivcs  when  the  city  of  Thebes  fell  into  theii 
hands  ;  and  as  she  was  the  worthiest  part  of  the  booty, 
the  conquerors  sent  her  to  Apollo,  the  god  of  Delphi, 
as  the  most  valuable  present  they  could  make.  Man- 
to,  often  called  Daphne,  remained  for  some  lima  at 
Delphi,  where  she  gave  oracles.  From  Delphi,  is 
obedience  to  the  oracle,  she  came  to  Claros  in  lotus, 
where  she  established  an  oracle  of  Apollo.  Here  the 
married  Rhakius,  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  by 
whom  she  had  a  son  called  Mopsus.  Manto  afterward 
visited  Italy,  where  she  married  Tibcrinas,  the  king  of 
Alba,  or,  as  the  poets  mention,  the  god  of  the  nrer 
Tiber.  From  this  marriage  sprang  Ocnus,  who  built 
a  town  in  the  neighbourhood,  which,  in  honour  of  hu 
mother,  he  called  Mantua.  (Schol.  ad  Apoll.  A'W.. 
1,  308.— Pausan.,  7,  Z.—Tzetz.,  ad  Lyeopkr.,  980. 
—  Virg.,  JEn.,  10,  199,  seqq  —  Heyne,  Excurt.,  I.  ad 
JSn.,  10.  —  Mutter,  Etrusk.,  vol.  1,  p.  138.)  Tho 
Italian  legend  about  Mantua  evidently  owed  its  origin 
to  similarity  of  name.  (Ktightley,  Mytkci,  p.  345, 
in  no/.) 

Mast&a,  a  city  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  situate  on  ac 
island  in  the  Mincius,  southeast  of  Briua,  and  south 
of  4ho  lake  Bcnarus.    It  is  supposed  to  date  its  found 
ation  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Gauls  in  Italy. 
Virgil  tells  us  it  waa  of  Tuscan  origin,  and  derived  its 
name  from  the  prophcteas  Manto,  the  daughter  of  TV 
resias.    (Jun.,  10,  199,  seqq. — Compare  the  remark* 
of  M  idler  on  this  passage,  Etrusker,  vol.  1,  p.  138,  as 
not.)    Whatever  of  poetical  invention  there  may  harm 
been  in  the  origin  thus  ascribed  to  Mantua,  there  can 
bo  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  a  town  of  considerable 
note  among  the  Etrurians,  when  they  were  in  posses- 
sion of  that  part  of  Italy  where  it  was  situated.  The 
position  of  the  ancient  place  was  not  different  froa 
that  which  the  modern  Mantua  at  present  occupies. 
Tb«t  it  was  not  a  place  of  any  great  size  in  Virgil's  time 
may  be  collected  from  what  the  poet  himself  says  of  iu 
(Eclog.,  1,  20.)    Strabo  (213)  classes  it  with  Brixia, 
Bcrgomum,  and  Comum,  but  Martial  attaches  to  it 
the  epithet  of  "parva"  (14,  193).    Its  vicinity  to  Cre- 
mona was  an  unhappy  circumstance  to  Mantua  ;  .for, 
aa  the  territory  of  the  former  city  was  not  found  suf- 
ficient to  contain  the  veteran  soldier*  of  Augustas, 
among  whom  it  bad  been  divided,  the  deficiency  was 
supplied  from  the  neighbouring  lands  of  the  latter .  • 
loss  most  feelingly  deplored  by  Virgil,  though  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  from  the  effects  of  this  op- 
pressive measure    (Georg.,  2,  198. — Eclog.,  9,  27  ; 
1,  47.)   We  are  informed  by  the  grammarian  Dona- 
tus,  in  his  Life  of  Virgil,  that  this  great  poei  was  bora 
at  Andes,  a  village  near  Mantua.  ( Cramer's  Anc.  lim- 
it/, vol.  1,  p.  67,  seqq.) 

Marathon,  a  town  of  Attica,  northeast  of  Athena, 
and  not  far  from  the  coast.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
named  from  the  hero  Marathos  (Ptut.,  Vit.  Ties. — 
Suid.,  s.  v.  MapaQuv),  and  was  already  a  place  of  not* 
in  the  days  of  Homer.  (Od.,  7, 81.)  From  the  scho- 
liast of  Sophocles  ((Ed.  Col.,  1047),  who  quote*  Phi- 
lochorus  on  the  Tctrapolis,  we  learn  that  it  possessed 
a  temple  consecrated  to  the  Pythian  Apollo.  Demos- 
thenes  reports  that  the  sacred  galley  was  kept  on  this 
coast,  and  that  on  one  occasion  it  was  captured  by 
Philip.  (Phil.,  1,  p.  49.)  Eurystheus  w»i  said  (• 
have  been  defeated  here  by  lolaus  and  tho  Heracltd* 
(Strab.,  377),  and  Theseus  to  have  here  destroyed  a  bofi 
by  which  the  country  waa  infested.  (Pint.,  Vit.  Thta. 
— Strab.,  399.)  Marathon,  however,  is  most  famous 
for  the  victory  obtained  by  the  Greeks  over  tb«  Per 
■ians  in  the  plain  in  its  immediate  vicinity.    The  Pel 
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smile  the  Athenians,  who  bad  eleven  generals  inclu- 
ding the  polemarch,  were  for  the  day  under  the  orders 
of  Miltiades.    According  to  Cornelius  Nepos  (Ft/. 
M\lt%ad  ),  the  Persians  were  a  hundred  thousand  effect- 
ive foot  and  ten  thousand  horse ;  yet  Plato,  mean- 
ing probably  to  include  the  seamen  and  the  various 
multitude  of  attendants  upon  Asiatic  troops,  calls  the 
whole  armament  fire  hundred  thousand ;  and  Tragus 
Pompeius,  according  to  his  epitomizer  Justin  (2,  9), 
did  not  scruple  to  add  a  hundred  thousand  more. 
These  writers,  however,  did  not  perceive  that,  by  en- 
cumbering the  Persians  with  such  useless  and  un- 
manageable crowds,  they  were  not  heightening,  but 
diminishing,  the  glory  of  the  conquerors.    The  Athe- 
nians numbered  six-and-forty  different  nations  in  the 
barbarian  host ;  and  the  Ethiopian  arrows,  remains  of 
which  are  still  found  at  Marathon,  seem  to  attest  the 
fact  that  Darius  drew  troops  from  the  remotest  provin- 
ces of  the  empire.    Yet  our  calculations  must  be  kept 
down  by  the  remark,  that  the  whole  invading  army 
was  transported  over  the  sea,  according  to  Herodotus, 
.n  600  ships.    This,  on  the  fooling  which  he  files  else- 
where, of  200  men  to  each  trireme,  would  give  120,000 : 
and  we  ought  probably  to  consider  this  as  the  utmost 
Jmit  to  which  tbe  numbers  of  the  invaders  can  reason- 
ing be  carried.  Those  of  tbe  Athenians,  including  the 
Ptatsnns,  are  uniformly  rated  at  about  10,000.   It  is 
possible  that  the  number  of  the  tribes  had  some  share  in 
grounding  this  tradition  :  it  probably  falls  short  of  the 
truth,  and  certainly  does  not  take  the  slaves  into  ac- 
count, wbo  served  most  likely  as  light- armed  troops 
When  alt  these  allowances  are  made,  tbe  numerical 
inequality  will  be  reduced  to  a  proportion  of  five  to  one. 
— ft  is  remarkable,  that,  though  Herodotus  represents 
the  Persians  as  induced  to  land  at  Marathon  with  a 
view  to  the  operations  of  their  calvary,  he  docs  not 
say  a  word  either  of  its  movements  in  the  battle,  or  of 
any  cause  that  prevented  them.    It  seems  not  to  havo 
come  into  action  ;  but  perhaps  he  could  not  learn  by 
what  means  it  was  kept  motionless.    Yet  there  was 
t  tradition  on  the  subject,  probably  of  some  antiquity, 
which  aopears  to  have  assumed  various  forms,  one  of 
which  was  adopted  by  Nepos,  who  relates,  that  Miltia- 
des protected  his  flanks  from  the  enemy's  cavalry  by 
an  abaltis  :  a  fact  which  it  may  be  thought  Herodotus 
could  scarcely  have  passed  over  in  silence  if  it  had 
been  known  to  him,  but  which  might  have  been  the 
foundation  of  a  very  obscure  account  of  the  matter, 
which  is  given  by  another  author.    In  the  explanation 
of  the  proverb,  xuP*c  fcirtif  (Suidas. — Cent.,  14,  73, 
Schotl),  we  read,  that  when  Datis  invaded  Attica,  the 
lonians  got  upon  the  trees  (1),  and  made  signals  to  tbe 
Athenians  that  the  cavalry  had  gone  away  (or  elev 
Xupic  ol  in-Tric),  and  that  Miltiades,  on  learning  its  re- 
treat, joined  battle  and  gained  the  victory ;  which  was 
the  origin  of  the  proverb,  M  ruv  ri/v  rd£«v  itakvov 
ruv.    ( ThirlvalCs  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  241,  seq.)— The 
Persians  lost  in  all  six  thousand  four  hundred  men. 
Of  the  Athenians  only  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
fell ;  but  among  them  were  the  polemarch  Callima- 
chus  ;  Steeibius,  one  of  the  ten  generals  ;  Cytusgirus, 
brother  of  tbe  poet  Atahylus,  snd  other  men  of  rank, 
who  had  been  earnest  to  set  an  example  of  valour  on 
tms  trying  occasion.    Cornelius  Nepos  observes  that 
Marathon  was  ten  miles  from  Athens  ;  but  ss,  in  fact, 
it  i»  nearly  double  that  distance,  it  is  probable  that  we 
ought  to  read  twenty  instead  of  ten.    Psusanias  affirms 
it  was  half  way  from  Athens  to  Csrystus  in  Eubrea. 
In  tbe  plain  was  erected  the  tumulus  of  those  Atheni- 
an* wbo  fell  in  the  battle,  their  nsmes  being  inscribed 
on  sepulchral  pillars.    Another  tumulus  was  raised 
for  the  Platsrans  and  the  slaves. — Still,  however,  after 
tbe  defeat  at  Marathon,  the  Persian  armament  was 
very'  formidable ;  nor  was  Athens  immediately,  by  its 
glorious  victory,  delivered  from  the  danger  of  that 
sjobrersion  with  which  it  had  been  threatened.  Tbe 


Persian  coumanders,  doubling  the  promontory  of  &n 
nium,  coasted  along  tbe  southern  shore  of  Attica,  no* 
without  hope  of  carrying  that  city  by  a  sudden  assault 
But  Miltiades  made  a  rapid  march  with  a  large  part  of 
his  forcea  ;  and  when  the  Persians  arrived  off  the  port 
of  Phalerus,  tbey  saw  an  Athenian  army  encamped  on 
the  hill  of  Cynosargea  which  overlooks  it.  Tbcv 
cast  anchor,  but,  without  attempting  anything,  weigh 
ed  again  and  steered  for  Asia. — Marathon,  which  stil* 
preserves  its  ancient  name,  is  situated,  according  to  a 
modern  traveller,  "  at  tbe  northwestern  extremity  of  a 
valley,  which  opens  towards  the  southeast  into  tbe 
great  plain  in  which  the  battle  was  fought.  This  ex- 
tends along  the  coast  from  the  northeast  to  tbe  south- 
west. At  the  extremity  and  near  the  aea  ia  seen  the 
conspicuous  tomb  raised  over  the  bodies  of  the  Athe- 
nians who  fell  in  the  battle ;  and  close  to  the  coast 
upon  the  right  is  a  marsh,  wherein  the  remains  of 
trophies  and  marble  monuments  are  yet  visible." 
(Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  7,  p.  23,  Lond.  ed.)  From  a 
memoir  of  Col.  Squire,  inserted  in  WalpoU's  Memoirs 
(vol.  1,  p.  328),  we  farther  learn,  that  "the  land  bor- 
dering on  the  Bay  of  Marathon  is  an  uninterrupted 
plain  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in  width,  and  bouuded 
by  rocky,  difficult  heights,  which  enclose  it  at  either 
extremity.  About  the  centre  of  the  bay  a  small  stream, 
which  flows  from  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  Mara- 
thon, discharges  itself  into  the  sea  by  three  shallow 
channels.  A  narrow  rocky  point,  projecting  from  the 
shore,  forms  tbe  northeast  part  of  the  bay,  close  tc 
which  is  a  salt  stream  connected  with  a  shallow  lake 
and  a  great  extent  of  marsh  land.  The  village  ot 
Marathon  is  rather  more  than  three  miles  from  the  tea 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  plain  may  be  seen  a  large 
tumulus  of  earth,  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  resembling 
those  on  the  plain  of  Troy."  (Cramer's  Arte.  Greece, 
vol.  2,  p.  385,  seqq.) 

Marcblla,  I.  daughter  of  Claudius  Marccllos  by 
his  wife  Octavia,  and  sister  to  Marcus  Marcellus 
She  was  first  married  to  Apuleius,  and  afterward  tc 
Valerius  Messala.  (Stuton  ,  Ktf.  Aug.,  53.) — li. 
The  younger,  daughter  of  Claud  iua  Marcellus  by  his 
wife  Octavia,  and  sister  of  the  preceding.  She  wai 
first  married  to  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  and  afterward 
to  M.  Julius  Antonius.    (Suetcm.,  Vit.  Avg.,  63  ) 

Marckllinus,  Ammianus,  the  last  Lstin  writer  that 
merits  the  title  of  an  historian.  He  was  born  at  An- 
tioch,  and  lived  under  Justinian  and  his  successors 
down  to  the  reign  of  Valentinian  II.  A  large  portion 
of  his  life  was  spent  in  military  service  in  the  Roman 
armies.  He  performed  campaigns  in  Gaul,  Germany, 
and  Mesopotamia,  and  accompanied  Julian  on  his  ex- 
pedition against  tho  Persians.  The  modesty  of  Am- 
mianus, which  gives  us  but  little  information  relative 
to  himself,  prevents  us  from  determining  what  rank  he 
held  in  the  armt  or  what  employment  he  oursued 
after  quitting  the  profession  o.  arms  ft  appears  tnai 
he  was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  Comes  rei  prt- 
rata:  we  find,  in  fact,  in  the  Theodoeian  Code  (I.  xli., 
de  appellat ),  a  rescript  of  the  emperors  Gratian,  Va- 
lentinian, and  Theodoaius,  addressed  to  a  certain  Am- 
mianus, wbo  is  decorated  with  thia  title.  He  died  at 
Rome  subsequent  to  A.D.  390.  It  was  probably  in  this 
city  that,  at  the  age  of  fifty  years,  be  composed  his  his- 
tory of  tbe  Roman  emperors,  which  he  entitled  "  Re- 
rum  gestarvm  libri  xxxi."  It  commenced  with  tbt 
accession  of  Ncrva,  A.D.  96,  and  consequently  at  the 
period  where  the  history  of  Tscitus  terminated.  It  is 
not  known  wbetber  Ammianus  pretended  to  wri'e  a 
continuation  of  that  history,  or  if  any  other  motive 
induced  bim  to  select  tbe  time  when  this  historian 
brought  his  work  to  a  close.  It  is  very  probable  that 
he  had  no  intention  whatever  of  continuing  Tacitus, 
as  be  not  onty  does  not  mention  him,  although  bo  cites 
Sallust  and  other  Roman  writers,  but  also  as  his  work 
shows  no  imitation  whatever  of  the  peculiar  manne* 
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ot  Tacitus.  The  history  of  Ammianus  proceeds  as 
far  as  378  A.D.  It  embraced,  consequently,  a  period 
of  282  years  ;  but  the  first  thirteen  books,  which  con- 
tained a  sketch  of  the  history  of  256  years  (from  96 
to  352),  are  lost,  and  we  have  only  the  last  eighteen. 
Those  eighteen,  however,  form  the  most  important 
part  of  the  labours  of  Ammianus.  In  the  first  thir- 
teen books  be  merely  arranged  materials  from  writers 
who  had  gone  before  him  ,  although  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  even  this  part  would  have  been  in- 
teresting for  us,  as  many  of  the  works  from  which  he 
selected  are  now  lost.  In  the  eighteen  books,  bow- 
ever,  that  remain  to  us,  and  which  it  is  more  than 
probable  the  copyists  transcribed  separately  from  the 
rest,  Ammianus  relates  the  events  which  occurred  du- 
ring his  own  time.  As  he  often  took  an  active  part  in 
these,  or,  at  least,  was  an  eyewitness  of  most  of  them, 
he  relates  tbem  in  the  first  person  !  when  he  details 
what  did  not  pasa  under  his  immediate  inspection,  he 
is  careful  to  obtain  the  requisite  information  from  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  subject,*  and  who  took 
part  in  the  matter  that  is  related :  he  does  not  pretend, 
however,  to  give  a  complete  history  of  his  time,  and 
he  passes  in  silence  over  events  respecting  which  he 
has  neither  accurate  information  nor  positive  docu- 
ments. This  part  of  his  work,  therefore,  is  less  a  his- 
tory than  what  we  would  call  at  tho  present  day  me- 
moirs of  his  time.  Ammianus  Marcelhnus  waa  a  well- 
informed  man,  and  possessed  of  great  good  sense  and 
excellent  judgment.  No  writer  was  ever  more  entitled 
to  praise  for  candour  and  impartiality.  He  understood 
well  the  art  of  clearly  showing  the  connexion  of  events, 
and  of  painting  in  striking  colours  the  characters  of 
those  individuals  whom  be  introduces  into  his  narra- 
tive. In  a  word,  be  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  an  accomplished  historian  had  hia  lot  been 
cast  in  a  more  favourable  age.  Had  be  lived  in  the 
golden  period  of  Roman  literature,  the  atudy  of  good 
models  and  the  society  of  enlightened  men  would 
have  perfected  his  historic  talent,  and  have  formed 
his  style  in  a  purer  mould.  The  Utter  would  not, 
as  is  too  often  the  case  in  Ammianus,  have  been 
destitute  of  thst  simplicity  which  constitutes  one  of 
the  great  beautiea  ot  historical  narrative,  nor  over- 
oaded  with  ornaments  and  disfigured  by  turgid  and 
aarbarous  forms  of  expression.  These  faults,  how- 
ever, in  the  style  of  Ammianua,  find  an  excuse  in 
the  circumstances  of  hi*  case.  He  was  a  stranger, 
and  wrote  in  a  language  not  his  own  ,  neither  did  the 
busy  life  which  be  had  led  in  camps  permit  him  to  cul- 
tivate the  talent  for  writing  which  nature  had  bestowed 
upon  him  Hia  good  qualities  sre  his  own ;  his  de- 
fects are  those  of  the  times ;  and,  in  spite  of  these  de- 
fects, his  style  is  conspicuous  among  all  tho  writers 
who  were  contemporary  with  him  for  a  purity  to  which 
they  could  not  attain. — Ammianua  Marcellinus  is  the 
last  pagan  historian ;  for,  notwithstanding  all  that  some 
maintain  to  the  contrary,  we  have  no  certain  proof  of 
hia  having  been  a  Christian.  A  public  man,  enriched 
with  the  experience  acquired  amid  the  scenes  of  an 
active  life,  he  relates  the  events  connected  with  the 
new  religion  introduced  by  Constantino  with  sang-froid 
and  impartiality,  and  perhaps  with  the  indifference  of 
a  man  who  knew  how  to  raise  himself  to  a  point  of 
view  where  he  could  perceive  naught  but  maases  and 
results.  He  blsmes  with  equal  frankness  the  anti- 
christian  mysticism  of  Julian,  and  the  religious  intol- 
erance of  Constantius  and  hia  bishops.  He  speaks 
with  respect  both  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  and 
the  ceremonies  of  paganism.  A  remarkable  passage 
occurs  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  twenty-first  book . 
After  having  painted  the  bilternesa  of  character  and  the 
cruelties  of  Constantius,  the  historian  adds :  "  Ckru- 
tianam  religioncm  alsoluiam  et  rimplicem  anili  ruper- 
ttitione  con  fund  an ;  ut  qua  scrulanda  pa  plains,  quam 

T»1W",,"  *XcUMVU  duaiia  piunma  * 


i  progrcssa  fusius  aluit  concertation*  verbtntm :  ut  ei 
tervi*  antutxtum  jumenti*  public  is  *Utq  citroque  du 
currcntibu*,  per  synodoe,  qua*  appellant,  dum  ritrnm 
omnem  ad  tuum  ret  zducu- 

laria  tuccideret  neruos."    On  another  occasion  (22, 
11),  blaming  the  conduct  of  a  bishop,  he  remarks 
"  Profartonu  nut  oblitus,  qua  mktl  nasi  j 
det  ei  late,  *d  delalorum  ausa  feralia 
— The  narrative  of  Ammianus  is  often  interrupted  bj 

1  geographical  and  ph  /aical  digressions.  The  Uuet 
show,  as  might  be  expected,  a  very  slight 
ance  with  principles ;  but  the  descriptions  of 
tries  winch  he  had  himself  seen  axe  extremely  vale- 
able.  He  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  thai  we  ban 
for  the  geography  and  hiatory  of  ancient  Germany,  a 
country  in  which  he  passed  a  great  number  of  yean. 
We  find  in  him  also  some  excellent  observations  on 
the  luxury  and  courts  of  the  Roman  emperors,  on  tat 
vices  which  prevailed  there,  and  on  the  manners  in 
general  of  the  great.  Gibbon  (c.  26)  candidly  avotn 
his  obligations  to  this  writer ;  and  from  the  period 
when  he  can  no  longer  derive  materials  from  Amraii- 
nus,  the  work  of  the  English  historian  loses  a  great 
portion  of  its  previous  interest.  (Scholl,  Hut-  Lit. 
Ram.,  vol.  3,  p.  164,  teqq. — Fukrrnan,  Hauibutk  do 
Class.  Lit.,  vol.  2,  p.  880,  MM.)—  The  best  edition 
of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  is  that  of  Gronovius,  Lugd. 
Bat.,  1693,  4to.  The  edition  of  Wagner,  completed 
by  Erfurdt,  Lip:,  1808,  3  vols  8vo,  ia  also  valuable. 

Marcki.m  a.  I.  Marcus  Claudius,  born  of  a  Re- 
man consular  family,  after  passing  through  the  offica 
of  s»dile  and  quaestor,  waa  made  consul  B.C.  224 
The  Transpadane  Gaula  having  declared  war  against 
Rome,  Marcellus  marched  against  them,  defeat*, 
them  neai  Acerra,  on  the  Addua,  killed  their  km, 
Viridomaras,  and  bore  off  bia  arms,  the  "  rpolu  eft 
ma,"  winch  were  exhibited  in, his  triumph.    At  tt 
beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war,  Marcellus  wt 
sent  into  Sicily  as  pretor,  to  administer  the  Roman 
part  of  the  ialand,  and  had  also  the  task  of  keeping  the 
Syracusans  firm  in  their  alliance  with  Rome.  After 
the  battle  of  Lannm,  he  was  recalled  to  Italv  to  oppose 
Hannibal    Having  taken  the  command  of  the  relics 
of  the  Roman  forces  in  Apulia,  he  kept  Hannibal  n 
check  and  defended  Nola.    In  the  year  114  B.C., 
being  again  consul,  he  took  Caailinum  by  surprise. 
He  was  next  sent  to  Sicily,  where  Syracuse  had  de- 
clared against  Rome.    After  a  siege  of  nearly  three 
years,  the  city  waa  taken  212  B.C.,  and  Marcellus  tj- 
turned  to  Rome  with  tho  rich  spoils.    It  was  on  occa- 
aion  of  the  taking  of  Syracuse  that  the  celebrated  Ar- 
chimedes lost  his  life.    Marcellus  did  not,  however, 
obtain  •  triumph,  but  only  an  ovation,  as  the  war  ta 
Sicily  was  not  entirely  terminated.    In  the  year  210 
he  was  again  chosen  consul,  and  had  the  direction  of 
the  war  against  Hannibal  in  Apulia,  when  he  took  the 
town  of  Salspis,  and  fought  several  partial  etrgage- 
ments  with  the  Carthaginians,  without  any  definite  re- 
sult.   In  the  following  year  he  continued  in  commarJ 
of  the  army,  and  fought  a  battle  against  Hannibal  at 
Canuaium,  in  which  the  Romans  were  defeated  asd 
fled.    On  the  following  day  Marcellua  renewed  the 
fight  and  defeated  the  Carthaginians,  upon  which 
Hannibal  withdrew  to  the  mountains  of  the  Bruttn 
In  the  next  year,  B.C.  208,  Marce)lus  was  elected 
consul  for  the  fifth  time  with  T.  Quintus  Cnspmus 
He  continued  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Hannibal, 
when,  being  encamped  near  Vcnuaia,  be  rashly  ven 
tured  out,  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  advanced  posts, 
and  was  slain,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age  Hannibal, 
according  to  aome  authorities,  caused  nis  body  to  bt 
burned  with  military  honours,  and  sent  the  ashes  mm 
silver  urn  to  his  son.    According  to  others,  however, 
he  did  not  even  bestow  upon  the  corpse  the  on! man 
rites  of  burial.    (Plui.,  Vit.  MareelL)   Marcellus  was 
one  of  the 
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taring  tne  Mcond  Panic  war,  and  was  accustomed  to 
be  called  the  sword  of  the  Romans.  aa  Fabius  wu 
denommaud  i  heir  shield.  We  nave  a  life  of  him  by 
PluUrch. — II.  Marcus  Claudius,  held  the  consulship 
with  Servius  Sulpicius,  B.C.  51.  He  was  remarkable 
fix  his  attachment  to  republican  principles,  and  his 
uncompromising  hostility  towards  Cesar ;  and  it  was 
he  who  proposed  to  the  senate  to  recall  that  command- 
er from  his  prorince  in  Gaul.  After  the  battle  of 
Pbtrsalia,  Marcellus  went  into  voluntary  exile,  and 
was  not  pardoned  by  Cctsar  until  some  considerable 
interval  had  ejaPIM)<J'  lnd  Jnen  od1v  ■»_«he  earnest  in- 

Cicero  delivered  his  speech  of  thanks  to  Cesar. 
Marcellus.  however,  did  not  long  survive  to  enjoy  the 
pardon  thus  obtained,  having  been  assassinated  by  an 
of  hit,  P.  Magius  Cilo.  He  was  then  on  his 
to  Italy.  The  cause  that  prompted  Cilo  to  the 
act  is  not  known.  Cicero  conjectures  that  the  latter, 
oppressed  with  debts,  and  apprehending  some  trouble 
on  that  score  in  case  of  his  return,  had  been  urging 
surety  for  some  part  of  them,  to 


advantage  to  the  state.  Mareianus  married  her.  and 
wu  proclain 


htm  with  money  to  pay  the  whole,  and  that,  on 
receiving  a  denial,  he  was  provoked  to  the  madness  of 
killing  his  patron.  ( Cic.,  Ep.  ad  Ait. ,  13,  10.— Com- 
pare Ep.  ad  Fam  .  4,  12.)  According  to  others, 
however,  he  was  prompted  to  the  deed  by  seeing  other 
friends  more  highly  favoured  by  Marcellus  than  him- 
self. ( Vol.  Max.,  9,  11.)  After  stabbing  his  patron, 
Cilo  slew  himself. — III.  Msrcus  Claudius,  commonly 
known  as  the  "  Young  Marcellus,"  was  the  son  of 
Octavia  the  sister  of  Augustus,  and  consequently  the 
nephew  of  the  Utter.  Augustus  gave  him  his  daugh- 
ter Julia  in  marriage,  and  intended  him  for  his  suc- 
cessor ;  but  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  18,  universally 
regretted  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  hia  private 
character.  Virgil  haa  immortalized  his  memory  by  the 
beautiful  lines  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  book  of  the 
£meid,  and  which  are  said  to  have  drawn  from  Octa- 
ne so  munificent  a  recompense.  (Kid.  Virgilius.) 
Litis  was  suspected,  though  without  reason,  it  would 
seem,  of  having  msde  away  with  Marcellus,  who  was 
an  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  her  son  Tiberius. 
The  more  ostensible  cause  of  his  death  was  the  inju- 
application  of  the  cold  bath  by  the  physician 
aaMusa.  (Vid.  Muaa.) 
Miacii.vA,  a  sister  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  who, 
oo  account  of  her  public  and  private  virtues  and  her 
amiable  disposition,  was  declared  Augusta  and  empress 
by  her  brother.    She  died  A.D.  1 13. 

MarcianopSms,  a  city  of  Maesia  Inferior,  to  the 
west  of  Odessus,  founded  by  Trajan,  and  named  in 
honour  of  hia  sister  Marciana.  (Amm.  MarceU.,  27, 
4. — Jornand.,  Get.,  c.  16.)  It  soon  became  an  im- 
portant place  in  consequence  of  ita  lying  on  the  main 
road  from  Constantinople  to  the  Ister,  and  of  its  being 
the  place  where  preparations  were  made  for  all  the 
expeditions  against  the  barbarians  in  this  quarter. 
When  the  Bulgarians  formed  a  kingdom  out  of  what 
was  previously  Mossia,  Marcianopolis  became  the  cap- 
ital, under  the  name  of  Prutklaba  (Tlpia€hl6a. — 
Cornn.,  p.  194)  or  Prealav.  It  still  retains  this 
,  and  also  that  of  Etki  Stamboul  with  the  Turks: 
Greek  inhabitants,  however,  call  it  Jtfar- 
According  to  the  llm,  Ant.  (p.  228. — Com- 
s  Theopylaet.,  7,  2),  Marcianopolis  was  18  miles 
to  the  west  of  Odessus.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  7, 
p.  138  ) 

Mabciamos,  I.  a  native  of  Thrace,  born  of  obscure 
parent*,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  He 
entered  the  army,  and  rose  gradually  by  his  merit 
to  high  rank,  and  was  made  a  senator  by  Theodoaius 
JL  When  Theodosius  died  (A.D.  450),  his  sister 
I'ulcheria,  then  52  years  old,  offered  her  hand  to  Mar- 
csnnus,  who  was  near  60,  because  she  thought  him 
of  bearing  the  crown  with  dignity,  and  with 


emperor.  His  reign,  which  lasted 
little  more  than  six  years,  was  peaceful,  and  his  ad- 
ministration was  equitable  and  firm.  He  refused  to 
pay  to  At ula  the  tribute  to  which  Theodosius  had 
submitted.  In  the  year  455,  Mareianus  acknowledged 
Avitua  as  Emperor  of  the  West.  Mareianus  died  in 
457 ;  hia  wife  Pulcberia  had  died  before  him.  Ho 
was  succeeded  by  Leo  I.  (Encycl.  Vs.  KnowL,  vol. 
14,  p.  412.)— II.  Capella.    (Kid.  Cupel  la.) 

M arc omanni,  a  nation  of  Germany,  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  country.  According  to  some  au- 
thorities, their  original  seata  were  in  Moravia,  whence, 
on  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Romans,  they  retired 
into  what  is  now  Bohemia.  (Veil.  Paterc,  2,  108. 
— Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  110.)  Other  writers, 
however,  such  as  Cluver,  Adelung,  Mascov,  dec, 
make  them  to  have  lived  between  the  Maine  and 
Neckar,  previous  to  their  departure  for  Bohemia.— 
They  were  subdued  by  the  emperors  Trajan  and  An- 
toninus. Their  name  denotes  "border  men."  i.  e., 
men  of  the  marches.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p. 
382,  teqq.) 

Marcus,  a  pram  omen  common  to  many  of  the  Ro- 
mans.   (Kid.  iEmilius,  Lepidua,  dec.) 

M  arlm.  I.  a  people  of  Aaia,  near  the  northern  fron- 
tiers of  Media,  or  rather  of  Matiene,  which  formed  part 
of  Media.  (Strabo,  62i.—Tz*ckucke,  ad  Strab.,  I.  c, 
vol.  4,  p.  550. — Quint.  Curt.,  5,  5  )— II.  A  tribe  of 
the  Persians,  according  to  Herodotus  (1,125),  but, 
according  to  other  writers,  a  distinct  race  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood.  (Arrian,  Hut.  Ind.,  40.) 
They  are  represented  as  a  plundering  race.  (At  rum, 
I.  e.) — III.  A  nation  dwelling  to  the  south  of  Bsclo 
aoa,  and  to  the  north  of  the  chain  of  ParopamisK*. 
Pliny  (6,  16)  says  they  extended  from  Ci  yiAtis  to 
Bactriana,  in  which  he  evidently  followed  the  histo- 
rians of  Alexander,  who,  out  of  flattery  to  that  prince, 
called  the  Paropamisus  by  the  name  of  Caucasus. 
As  regsrds  these  three  nations,  consult  the  remarks 
of  Larcher  (Hut.  <T Herod  —  Table  Geogr.,  vol.  8. 
p.  317,  teqq.). 

Max  don  I  us,  a  general  of  Xerxes,  who,  after  the 
defeat  of  hia  master  at  Tbermopyla?  and  Salamis,  was 
left  in  Greece  with  an  army  of  300,000  chosen 
to  subdue  the  country,  and  reduce  it  under  the 
of  Persia.  Hia  operations  were  rendered  useless  by 
the  courage  and  vigilance  of  the  Greeks ;  and  in  • 
battle  at  Platca,  Mardonius  was  defeated  and  left 
among  the  slam,  B.C.  479.  He  had  been  commander 
of  the  armies  of  Darius  in  Europe,  and  it  was  chiefly 
by  his  advice  that  Xerxes  invaded  Greece.  He  was 
son-in-law  of  Darius.  (Vid.  Dariua  L,  where  some 
other  particulars  are  giren  respecting  him.) 

Marx  Moktuuh,  an  extensive  and  most  interest- 
ing  piece  of  water,  in  Judea,  about  70  miles  long  and 
20  broad.  It  waa  anciently  called  the  "  Sea  of  the 
Plain"  (Deut.  8,  17 ;  4,  19),  from  its  situation  in 
the  great  hollow  or  plain  of  the  Jordan ;  the  "  Salt 
Sea"  (Deut.  3,  17. — Jaih.  16,  5),  from  the  extreme 
saltness  of  its  waters ;  and  the  "  Eatt  Sea"  (Esek. 
47,  18.— Joel  2,  20),  from  ita  situation  relative  to 
Juds»a,  and  in  contradistinction  to  the  West  Sea,  ot 
Mediterranean.  It  is  likewise  called  by  Josephus, 
and  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  generally,  Locum 
Atpkaltilea,  from  the  bitumen  (ao+akrot)  found  in  n ; 
and  the  "  Dead  Sea,"  ita  more  freqrent 
pellation,  from  the  belief  that  no  living  i 
exist  in  its  saline  and  sulphureous  waters  It  is  at 
present  known  in  Syria  by  the  names  of  Aitnotonah 
and  Bahar  Loth ;  and  occupies  what  may  be  consid- 
ered ss  the  southern  extremity  of  the  vale  of  Jordan 
This  sea,  so  important  and  so  often  mentioned  in 
•acred  history,  still  bears  the  most  unequivocal  marks 
Of  the  catastrophe  of  which  it  haa  been  the  site.  It 
differs,  indeed,  so  essentiali-  m  situation  and  proper- 
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ties  Irora  every  other  piece  of  water  in  the  known 
world,  that  it  is  a  wonder  it  has  not  been  the  subject 
of  more  frequent  and  extensive  observation.  Its 
depth  seems  to  be  altogether  unknown ;  and  it  is 
only  of  late  that  a  boat  has  navigated  its  surface. 
Towards  its  southern  extremity,  however,  in  a  con- 
tracted part  of  the  lake,  is  a  ford,  about  six  miles 
over,  made  use  of  by  the  Arabs :  in  the  middle  of 
which  they  report  the  water  to  be  warm,  indicating 
the  presence  of  warm  springs  beneath.  In  general, 
towards  the  shore  it  is  shallow  ;  and  it  rises  and  falls 
with  the  seasons,  and  with  the  quantity  of  water  car- 
ried into  it  by  seven  streams,  which  fall  into  this  their 
common  receptacle,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Jordan. 
It  also  appears  either  to  be  on  the  increase,  or  to  be 
lower  in  some  years  than  in  others,  whence  those 
travellers  are  to  be  credited  who  assert  that  they  have 
beheld  the  ruins  of  the  cities  cither  exposed  or  in- 
gulfed beneath  th>  waters.  Troilo  and  D'Arvieux 
attest  that  they  observed  fragments  of  wall,  dec.  Jo- 
sephus  resr.artts,  that  one  might  still  see  there  "  the 
shadows  of  the  five  cities"  {nevre  ph>  iroteuv  oxtuc), 
leaving  it  somewhat  uncertain  what  he  means  by  this 
figurative  language.  {Bell.  Jud.,  4,  8,  4.)  Slrabo 
gives  a  circumference  of  60  stadia  to  the  ruins  of  Sod- 
om, according  to  the  traditions  of  the  neighbouring 
communities  (oore  morei'tiv  rofc  &pv?Jx>vfih>ot(  imo 
ruv  kyxuPluvi  "f  "P°  kicovvTo  irnre  rpiOKatdcKa  koX- 
etc  ivravda,  Ctv  rqq  fiqTponoXiuf,  Soddpuv,  au^oiro 
KfK/.or  i^KOvrd  trow  oradiuv. — Strab.,  764).  Two 
aged  and  respectable  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  told 
Maundrell  that  they  had  once  been  able  to  see  some 
part  of  these  ruins  ;  that  they  were  near  the  shore,  and 
the  water  so  shallow  at  the  time,  that  they,  together 
with  some  Frenchmen,  went  into  it,  and  found  several 
pillars  and  other  fragments  of  buildings.  These  sever- 
al authorities  are  too  weighty  to  be  despised  ;  and  we 
may  collect  from  them  some  support  to  the  opinion, 
hat,  at  the  destruction  of  the  guilty  cities,  they  were 
not  entirely  overwhelmed  with  the  waters,  but  remain- 
ed more  or  less  exposed  to  view,  as  monuments  of  tho 
judgments  of  God ;  and  that,  from  the  slow  increase 
of  the  waters  through  a  period  of  nearly  4000  years, 
they  have  gradually  receded  from  our  sight,  and  are 
now  only  to  be  seen  through  the  water,  if  seen  at  all, 
after  seasons  of  long-continued  drought.  The  water 
now  covering  these  ruins  occupies  what  was  formerly 
the  Vale  of  Siddim  ;  a  rich  and  fruitful  valley,  in  which 
stood  the  five  cities,  called  the  cities  of  the  plain, 
namely,  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboim,  ana  Bela 
or  Zoar.  The  first  four  of  these  were  destroyed,  while 
the  latter,  being  "  a  little  city,"  was  preserved  at  the 
intercession  of  Lot ;  to  which  ho  fled  for  refuge  from 
the  impending  catastrophe,  and  where  he  remained  in 
safety  during  its  accomplishment.  Naturalists  have  in- 
dulged themselves  in  many  speculations  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  destruction  took  place,  and  the  im- 
mediate causes  engaged  in  effecting  it ;  as  if  this  were 
necessary  for  our  faith.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
in  this  instance,  as  in  most  others,  the  Almighty  called 
in  the  aid  of  second  causes  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  purpose.  The  most  reasonable  explanation  of  such 
causes  is  founded  on  what  is  said  in  Gen.,  14,  10,  of 
the  soil  of  the  Vale  of  Siddim,  that  it  was  "  full  of  slime 
pita,"  or,  more  properly,  pita  of  bitumen,  for  thus  the 
word  is  rendered  in  the  Septuagint.  Now  it  is  prob- 
able that  in  this  instance,  as  in  that  of  the  flood,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  offending  cities  were  involved  in 
destruction,  which  met  them  on  all  sides,  from  above 
and  below  ;  that  the  earth  opened  its  fountains  of  lava 
or  pitch  ignited  by  subterraneous  combustion,  while  a 
fiery  shower  from  above  expedited  and  ensured  their 
otter  destruction.  Whatever  the  means  employed 
might  have  been,  they  were  evidently  confined  in  a  re- 
markable manner  to  the  devoted  district ;  as  Lot  found 
safety  in  Zoar,  although  only  a  few  miles  distant,  and 
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within  the  precincts  of  the  plain  iteelf.  This  ■ 
stance  seems  to  show  sufficiently  that  the  country  was 
not  <kbt roved  by  an  earthquake,  as  supposed  by  some, 
whicn  would  scarcely  have  been  so  partial  in  its  tf- 
fects.  There  ft  also  a  passage  (Gen.,  19,  28)  which 
favours  very  much  the  above  opinion  respecting  the 
combustion  of  the  soil ;  where  it  is  said  that  Abrahur 
got  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  "  looked  towards  Sod- 
om and  Gomorrah,  and  towards  all  the  land  of  tin 
plain,  and  behold,  and  lo,  the  smoke  of  the  coooirr 
tr-enr  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace."  The  cbaracta 
of  this  catastrophe  approaches  nearest  to  that  of  i 
volcanic  eruption  :  an  opinion  which  is  supported  bj 
the  physical  structure  of  the  soil  of  the  neighbour- 
hood both  before  and  since ;  the  bituminous  nature  of 
the  soil  as  described  in  Genesis  (14,  10);  the  occa- 
sional eruptions  of  flame  and  smoke  so  late  as  tbe  nrtt 
century,  aa  attested  by  Joscphus  ;  and  the  hot  apnagi 
and  volcanic  substances,  consisting  of  lava,  sulphur, 

[inmice,  and  basalt,  still  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
ake,  as  described  by  Volney,  Burckhardt,  Buckinf- 
ham,  and  other  travellers.    We  know  not  the  charac- 
ter of  the  soil  beneath  the  surface  ;  the  figure,  material, 
and  stratification  of  the  mountains :  whether  a  crater 
or  craters  are  to  be  found  on  them,  and,  if  so,  whether 
|  they  have  emitted  any  streams  of  lava,  and  what  was 
their  direction.    All  this,  and  much  more  in  this  in- 
teresting neighbourhood,  remains  to  be  explored  by  tbe 
experienced  eye  of  a  geologist    In  the  absence,  bow 
ever,  of  such  information,  it  may  be  surmised  that  the 
cities  could  not  have  been  buried  beneath  a  shower  of 
ashes  from  a  mountain-crater,  after  the  manner  of  Her- 
culaneum  and  Pompeii,  as  this  would  be  incompatible 
with  tbe  testimony  of  those  who  have  witnessed  the  ex* 
posed  remains  of  tho  cities,  aa  well  as  with  the  accoont 
which  represents  the  plain  itself  as  burning,  not  the 
neighbouring  mountains.    Nor  could  they  have  beec 
overwhelmed  by  a  torrent  of  lava  :  for  besides  that  this 
mode  is  liable  to  the  objection  already  urged  of  touHy 
obliterating  tbe  citiea,  the  ordinary  progress  of  s  lavs 
would  not  have  been  equal  to  the  design,  as  it  is  never 
so  rapid  as  not  to  give  ample  time  for  escape.  The 
catastrophe  might  still,  however,  have  been  of  a  vol- 
canic character,  but  the  vale  iteelf,  or  some  part  of  it, 
must  have  been  a  crater ;  which,  vomiting  forth,  not  a 
vitreous  and  sluggish  lava,  but  a  far  more  liqmd  and 
diffusive  atream  from  the  bituminoua  stores  beneath, 
involved  the  miserable  inhabitants  on  all  side,  from  the 
earth  and  from  tho  air,  in  a  deluge  of  fire.    Before  thai 
event,  the  vale  of  Siddim  was  a  rich  and  fertile  valley; 
a  continuation  of  that  of  the  Jordan  ;  through  which 
the  river  took  its  course  southward.    Here  we  are  as- 
sisted by  the  investigations  of  Burckhardt,  who,  al- 
though he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  personally  cramm- 
ing the  spot,  obtained  very  satisfactory  mformaUon, 
that,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake,  there  is  an 
opening  leading  into  the  Valley  of  El  Gkor;  which, 
with  ita  southern  continuation,  termed  El  Araha,  both 
inspected  by  Burckhardt  himself,  descends  uniniet 
ruptedly  to  the  iElauitic  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea ;  which  n 
joins  at  Akaba,  tbe  site  of  the  ancient  Eiiongeber. 
This  Burckhardt  supposes  to  be  the  prolongation  cf 
the  ancient  channel  of  the  Jordan,  which  di#duri*d 
itself  into  the  sea  before  its  absorption  in  the  eipanded 
Lake  of  Sodom.    This  is  extremely  probable:  and 
there  cannot  be  a  more  interesting  country  in  the  world 
than  thia,  to  be  made  the  subject  of  an  intelligent  and 
accurate  geological  survey.    We  may,  however,  from 
what  we  know,  infer  thus  much :  that  before  tbe  lace 
of  the  country  was  changed  by  the  judgment  which  fell 
upon  it.  the  ground  now  covered  by  the  waters  of  the 
Dead  Sea  was  an  extenaive  valley,  called  tho  Vale  d 
iich  stood  the  five  cities,  and  throtsjh 


Siddim,  on  which 
which  tho  Jordan  flowed  in  its  coarse  to  the  see.  The! 
it  flowed  through  the  vale  may  be  inferred  from  the 
great  fertility  of  the  latter  j  that  it  - 
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equally  to  be  inferred  from  the  want  of  space  over 
which  the  water  could  expand  itself  to  be  exhausted  by 
evaporation.    3J.  the  discovery  of  the  opening  on  the 
southern  border  of  the  lake,  and  the  inclined  valley 
leading  thence  to  the  sea,  have  rendered  these  infer- 
ences almost  conclusive.    We  may  then,  and  must  in 
fact,  refer  the  origin  of  the  lake  to  the  epoch  in  ques- 
tion, when  the  combustion  of  the  soil,  or  of  its  sub- 
strata, occasioned  a  subsidence  of  the  level  of  the  val- 
ley, by  which  the  river  was  arrested  in  its  course,  and 
a  basin  formed  to  receive  ita  waters.   These  gradually 
spread  themselves  over  its  surface,  and  would  no  doubt 
soon  have  filled  it,  and  resumed  the  ancient  channel  to 
the  southward,  had  not  their  increase  been  retarded  by 
the  process  of  evaporation,  which  advanced  in  an  in- 
creasing ratio  as  the  expanse  of  water  grew  wider  and 
wider.    The  newly-formed  lake  woula  thus  continue 
to*extend  itself,  until  the  supply  of  wster  from  the 
streams,  and  the  consumption  by  evaporation,  arrived 
at  a  balance.   When  this  took  place,  or  whether  it  has 
even  yet  taken  place,  cannot  be  known';  at  least  with- 
out auch  observations  as  have  not  yet  been  made 
That  it  has  not  long  been  the  case  may  be  inferred 
from  the  disappearance  of  the  ruins  which  were  visible 
two  centuries  ago. — The  water  of  this  sea  is  far  more 
salt  than  that  of  the  ocean  ;  containing  one  fourth  part 
of  its  weight  of  saline  contents  in  a  state  of  perfect 
desiccation,  and  forty-one  parts  in  a  hundred  in  a  state 
of  simple  crystallization :  that  is  to  say,  a  hundred 
pounds  by  weight  of  water  will  yield  forty-one  pounds 
of  salts  ;  while  the  proportion  of  saline  contents  in  the 
water  of  the  Atlantic  is  not  more  than  l-2?ih  part  in 
a  state  of  dryness,  and  about  six  pounds  of  salts  in  a 
hundred  of  the  water.    The  specific  gravity  of  the 
.  water  is  1.21 1  ;  that  of  common  water  being  1000.  A 
vial  of  it  having  been  brought  to  England  by  Mr. 
Gordon  of  Clunie,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
was  analyzed  by  Dr.  Ma  reel,  who  gives  the  following 
results:  "This  water  is  perfectly  transparent,  and 
does  not  deposite  any  crystals  on  standing  in  close 
vessels.    Its  taste  is  peculiarly  bitter,  saline,  and  pun- 
gent.   Solutions  of  silver  produce  from  it  a  very  copi- 
ous precipitate,  showing  the  presence  of  msrine  acid. 
Oxalic  acid  instantly  discovers  lime  in  the  water. 
The  lime  being  separated,  both  caustic  and  carbona- 
ted alkalies  readily  throw  down  a  magnesia n  precipi- 
tate.   Solutions  of  barytea  produce  a  cloud,  showing 
the  existence  of  sulphuric  acid.    No  alumine  can  be 
discovered  in  the  water  by  the  delicate  test  of  succin- 
ic acid  combined  with  ammonia.    A  small  quantity 
of  pulverised  sea  salt  being  added  to  a  few  drops  of 
the  water,  cold  and  undiluted,  the  salt  waa  readily 
dissolved  with  the  aasistance  of  a  gentle  trituration, 
showing  that  the  Dead  Sea  is  not  saturated  with  com- 
mon salt.    None  of.  the  coloured  infusions  common- 
ly used  to  ascertain  the  prevalence  of  an  acid  or  an 
alkali,  such  as  litmus,  violet,  and  turmeric,  were  in  the 
least  altered  by  the  water."   The  result  of  Dr.  Mar- 
cel's analysis  gives  the  following  contents  in  100  grains 
of  the  water : 


Muriate  of  Lime  . 
Muriate  of  Magnesia 
M«n»l*  of  S<xfa  . 


3.920 
10.246 


Dr.  Madden,  a  recent  traveller,  brought  home  with  him 
a  bottle  of  the  same  water,  which,  on  being  analyzed, 
found  to  contain  the  following  substances  : 


Chiorlde  of  Soda,  with  a  trace  of  Bromine  .  .0  35 

Chloride  of  Mairnenlum  3  28 

tThloride  of  Calcium  8.03 

of  lime  1.34 

19.M 

traveller  last  mentioned  gives  us  the  following 
ont  of  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  the  Dead  Sea 


"  About  six  in  the  morning  I  reached  the  shore,  and, 
much  against  the  advice  of  my  excellent  guides,  I  re- 
solved on  having  a  bathe.  I  was  desirous  of  ascer- 
taining the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  '  nothing  ainks 
in  the  Dead  Sea.'  I  swam  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  shore,  and  about  four  yards  from  the  beach  I 
was  beyond  my  depth.  The  water  was  the  coldest  I 
ever  felt,  and  the  taste  of  it  the  moat  detestable ;  it 
was  that  of  a  solution  of  nitre,  mixed  with  an  infusion 
of  quassia.  Its  buoyancy  I  found  to  be  far  greater 
than  that  of  any  sea  I  ever  swam  in,  not  excepting  the 
Euxine,  which  ia  extremely  salt.  I  could  lie  lilte  a 
log  of  wood  on  the  surface,  without  stirring  hand  07 
foot,  as  long  as  I  chose ;  but,  with  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
ertion, I  could  jual  dive  sufficiently  deep  to  cover  all 
my  body,  when  I  was  again  thrown  on  the  surface,  in 
spite  of  my  endeavours  to  descend  lower.  On  com- 
ing out,  the  wounds  on  my  feet,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously made,  pained  me  excessively ;  the  poisonous 
quality  of  the  waters  irritated  the  abraded  skin,  and  ul- 
timately made  an  ulcer  of  every  wound,  which  con- 
fined me  fifteen  days  in  Jerusalem,  and  became  so  trou 
blesome  in  Alexandrea,  that  my  medical  attendant 
waa  apprehensive  of  gangrene."  Dr.  Madden  is  con- 
vinced that  no  living  creature  can  be  found  in  the 
Dead  Sea;  and,  to  try  whether  there  were  any  fish 
in  it,  he  spent  two  hours  in  fishing.  The  surface 
of  the  sea,  according  to  him,  is  covered  with  a  thin 
pellicle  of  asphaltum,  which  issues  from  the  fissure 
of  the  rock  adjoining  it.  On  coming  out  of  the 
water  he  found  hia  body  covered  with  it,  and  like 
wise  with  an  incrustation  of  salt,  almost  the  thick 
ness  of  a  sixpence.  The  rugged  aspect  of  the  mount- 
ains, the  deep  ravinea,  and  the  jagged  rocks,  all 
prove  that  the  surrounding  country  haa  once  been  the 
scene  of  some  terrible  convulsion  of  nature.  "  I  have 
no  hesitation,"  says  Dr.  Madden,  "  in  staging  my  be- 
lief, that  the  sea  which  occupies  the  site  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Segor,  covers 
the  crater  of  a  volcano."  We  have  aaid  that  this  trav- 
eller was  convinced  that  no  living  creature  could  be 
found  in  the  Dead  Sea:  Chateaubriand,  however, 
stales  that,  hearing  a  noise  on  the  lake  at  midnight, 
he  waa  told  by  the  Betblemists  that  it  proceeded  from 
legions  of  small  fish,  which  come  and  leap  about  near 
the  shore.  Maundrell  also  observed,  among  the  peb- 
bles on  the  bank,  shells  which  bad  once  contained  fish. 
The  traveller  last  mentioned  also  saw  birds  flying 
about  and  over  the  sea  with  impunity,  which  contra- 
dicts the  common  belief  that  birds  fell  dead  in  flying 
over  it.  The  Dead  Sea  ia  situate  between  two  ridgea 
of  mountains ;  of  which  those  on  the  eastern  or  Ara- 
bian aide  are  the  highest  and  most  rocky,  and  have 
much  the  appearance  of  a  black  perpendicular  wall, 
throwing  a  dark  and  lengthened  shadow  over  the  water 


of  the  sea.  (jtansfwi'*  Scripture  GazeUtr .  p.  123, 
teqq.)  We  shall  close  the  present  article  with  the 
following  remarks  of  Dr.  Clarke,  which  have  been  al 


■eady  in  some  degree  anticipated.  "The  atmosphere 
was  remarkably  clear  and  serene ;  but  we  saw  none 
of  those  clouds  of  smoke  which,  by  somo  writers,  are 
said  to  exhale  from  the  surface  of  the  lake.  Every- 
thing about  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  grand  and 
awful.  Ita  desolate,  although  majestic  features,  are 
well  auited  to  the  tales  related  concerning  it  by  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  country,  who  all  speak  of  it  with  ter- 
ror, seeming  to  shrink  from  the  narrative  of  its  de- 
ceitful allurements  and  deadly  influence.  '  Beautiful 
fruit,'  say  they,  'grows  upon  its  shores,  which  is  no 
sooner  touched  than  it  becomes  dust  snd  asher.  In 
addition  to  its  physical  horrors,  the  region  arc  od  is 
said  to  be  more  perilous,  owing  to  the  ferocious  tribes 
wandering  upon  the  shores  of  the  lake,  man  any  other 

Eart  of  the  Holy  Land.    A  passion  for  the  marvellous 
aa  thus  affixed,  for  ages,  false  characteristics  to  the 
'imest  associations  of  natural  scenery  in  trie  who!e 
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world  ,  for,  although  it  be  now  known  that  the 
of  this  lake,  instead  of  proving  destructive  of  animal 
life,  swarm  with  myriads  of  fishes  (Ckaleaubnend, 
vol.  1,  p.  411,  Lonrf.,  1811);  that,  instead  of  falling 
victims  to  its  exhalations,  certain  birds  make  it  their 
peculiar  resort  (MaundreiL,  p.  84,  Or/.,  1721);  that 
shells  abound  upon  its  shores ;  that  the  pretended 
fiatt  containing  ashes  is  as  natural  and  admirable  a 
production  of  nature  ae  the  rest  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, being  the  fruit  of  the  SoUnum  Mtlangtn*,  the 
inpide  of  which,  when  the  fruit  is  attacked  by  an  in- 
sect (Tenikrcdo),  turns  to  dust,  while  the  skin  remains 
entire  and  of  a  beautiful  colour;  notwithstanding  all 
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the  latest  authors  by  whom  it  is  mentioned  continue 
to  611  their  descriptions  with  imaginary  horrors. — Re- 
land,  in  bis  account  of  the  Laau  Asphaltites  (Palast., 
vol.  1,  p.  238),  after  inserting  copious  extracts  from 
Oslen  concerning  the  properties  snd  quality  of  the 
water,  and  its  natural  history,  proceeds  to  account  for 
the  strange  fables  that  have  prevailed  with  regard  to 
its  deadly  influence,  by  showing  that  certain  of  the  an- 
cients confounded  this  lake  with  another,  bearing  the 
same  appellation  of  Asphaltites,  near  Babylon ;  and 
that  they  attributed  to  it  qualities  which  properly  be- 
longed to  the  Babylonian  waters.  An  account  of  the 
properties  of  the  Babylonian  lake  occurs  in  the  wri- 
tings of  Vilruviue  (8,  3),  of  Pliny  (35,  16),  of  Atbe- 
naeus  (3,  6),  end  of  Xiphilinus  (p.  252).  From  their 
various  testimony  it  is  evident,  that  all  the  phenomena 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  Lake  Asphaltites  near  Baby- 
lon, were,  from  the  similarity  of  their  names,  ulti- 
mately considered  as  the  natural  characteristics  of  the 
Jodxsn  lake,  the  two  Asphaltites  being  confounded." 
(CZsrftV*  Travels,  vol.  4,  p.  399,  Lond.  erf.) 

Maskotis,  a  lake  of  Egypt,  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  Alexandrea.    Its  earlier  name  was  Mares, 
Mapeia  Xunn) ;  the  later  Greeks  gave  it  the  appella- 
tion of  Mareotis  (Mapeunc).    The  first  writer  thst 
makes  mention  of  it  is  Seylax  (p.  44).  "Pharos," 
eays  he,  44  is  an  uninhabited  island,  with  e  good  har- 
bour, but  destitute  of  water.   This  last  is  obtained 
from  the  neighbouring  lake  Maria  (Ik  tt/c  Mapia( 
Xiftvr/c  vrlpetWrat.'*)    The  same  writer  informs  us, 
thst  in  very  early  times  canals  were  cut  connecting  this 
lake  with  the  Nile,  and  thus  furnishing  it  with  e  con- 
stant supply  of  fresh  water.    The  Lake  Mareotis  first 
rose  into  importance  after  the  founding  of  Alexandres. 
From  this  period  it  is  mentioned  by  all  the  geographi- 
cal writers,  but  the  most  particular  description  is  given 
by  Strabo  (799).    44  The  Lake  Marea,"  says  Strabo, 
44  is  more  than  160  stadia  in  breadth,  and  not  quite 
300  in  length.    It  extends  on  the  west  as  far  aa  the 
fortress  cslled  Cbersonesus,  which  is  70  stsdia  from 
Alexandrea.    It  contains  eight  islands,  and  all  the 
country  around  is  well  inhabited."    In  another  part 
(p.  793)  he  informs  us,  fiat  many  canals  connected 
this  lake  with  the  Nile,  ana  that  thus,  in  the  summer 
sesson,  when  the  lake  would  otherwise  have  been  low, 
the  inundation  of  the  Nile  afforded  it  an  abundant 
supply  of  water,  and  rendered  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try, and  Alexandrea  in  particular,  extremely  healthy  ; 
since,  otherwise,  had  the  waters  of  the  lake  been  di- 
minished by  the  summer  beats,  the  sun  would  have 
acted  on  the  mud  left  uncovered  along  the  banks,  and 
would  havo  produced  pestilence.    Of  these  canals 
he  remarka,  on  another  occasion  (p.  803),  that  many 
of  them  struck  the  Nile  between  Gynecopolia  and 
Momemphis.   Along  the  canals  connecting  the  river 
with  the  lake  was  the  merchandise  transported  to  Al- 
exandrea, to  be  conveyed  thence  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea. — The  country  around  the  lake  was  remark- 
able for  its  fertility.   The  principal  product  was  wine. 
It  was  a  light,  sweetish  white  wine,  with  a  delicate  per- 
fume, of  easy  digestion,  and  not  apt  to  affect  the  head  ; 
though  the  allusion  in  Horace  (Qrf.,  1,  37,  14)  to  its 
796 


on  the  mind  of  Cleopatra,  unless  it  fee  men 
poetic  exaggeration,  would  seem  to  imply  thai  it  had 
not  always  preserved  its  innocuous  quality.    It  has 
been  suggested  by  some  critics,  that  the  Mareouc 
wine  did  not  come  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Lake  Ma- 
reotis, but  from  a  canton  of  thia  name  in  Epirus.  Tbk 
opinion  rests  for  support  on  a  passage  in  Herodotus 
('2,  77),  where  it  is  stated  that  there  were  no  vines  is 
Egypt,  and  that  the  people  drank  a  kind  of  beer  m  iU 
stead  (otvti  i'it  Kptdiuv  irtwoufftivy  iiaxptutm  of 
yap  api  tiai  iv      X&PV  «/"r^ot).    Malte-Brun  suc- 
cessfully combats  this  assertion,  and  shows,  by  rerj 
clear  proofs,  that,  under  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
Egypt  produced  various  kinds  of  wine.    As  regirai 
the  culture  of  the  vine  previous  to  the  dominion  ol 
these  foreign  powers,  it  appears  very  manifest,  from 
the  paintings  in  the  tombs  throughout  the  Thebaid, 
and  other  parts  of  the  country,  that  it  was  far  from  se 
ing  unknown.    Some  of  these  paintings  represent  tas 
whole  process  of  the  vintage.    In  Um  Sacred  writings 
also  (tfmrnb.  20,  5)  there  is  a  very  plain  allusion  to 
the  vines  of  Egypt.    We  most  either,  therefore,  con- 
sider the  remark  of  Herodotea  incorrect,  or  refer  it  to 
a  pert  of  the  country  merely.    Perhaps,  as  the  vines 
wore  planted  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  above  the  level 
of  the  inundation,  and  not  in  Egypt  properly  so  called, 
the  veracity  of  the  historian  may  in  this  way  be  saved. 
Unless  this  latter  mode  of  explaning  the  difficulty  be 
adopted,  he  will  be  found  to  coutradict  himself,  since 
it  is  stated  m  the  168th  chapter  of  the  same  book,  that 
the  caste  of  warriors  in  Egypt  received  individually 
four  measures  of  wine,  mvov  rtaoapac  epvercpef. 
(Compare  Bulletin  its  Sciences  Hulorienus,  &c.,  voL 
4,  p.  77,  aeqq.y— The  modern  name  of  Lake  M  areola 
is  Mairout.   For  many  ages  after  the  Greek  and  Re-  , 
man  dominion  in  Egypt,  it  was  dried  up ;  for,  though 
the  bed  is  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  then 
is  not  sufficient  rain  to  keep  up  any  lake  in  t>#  tr?.> 
try  in  opposition  to  the  force  of  perpetual  ettporatKm. 
But  in  1801,  the  English,  in  order  to  circumscribe 
more  effectually  the  communications  which  toe  French 
army  in  the  city  of  Alexandrea  maintained  with  the 
surrounding  country,  cut  across  the  walls  of  xhe  old 
canal  which  had  formed  a  dike,  separating  this  low 
ground  from  Lake  Maadie,  or  the  Lake  of  Aboukir,  on 
the  east.   In  consequence  of  this  easy  operation,  the 
water  had  a  sudden  fall  of  six  feet,  and  the  Lake  Ma- 
reotis which  had  so  long  disappeared,  and  the  site  of 
which  had  been  occupied  partly  by  salt  marshes,  partly 
by  cultivated  lands,  end  even  villages,  resumed  its  an- 
cient extent.   The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  were 
obliged  to  fly,  snd  bewail  from  s  distance  the  annihila- 
tion of  their  gardens  and  dwellings.    This  modern  in- 
undation of  the  sea  is  indeed  much  more  extensive 
than  the  ancient  Lake  Mareotis,  occupying  probably 
four  times  its  extent.   ( Malte-Bnin,  Geogr^  vol.  4,  p. 
33,  Am.  erf.) 

Maroiana,  a  country  of  Asia,  lying  along  the  river 
M  argue,  from  which  it  derived  its  name.  According 
to  Ptolemy,  it  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Parthiene, 
on  the  north  by  the  Oxus,  on  the  east  by  Bactruna, 
and  on  the  sooth  by  Asia  and  the  Sariphian  mountains. 
It  now  answers  to  the  northern  part  of  Ckorasan. 
(Compare  Plin  ,  8, 16  —  Strabo,  615.)  Strabo  speaks 
in  atrong  terms  of  the  fertility  of  Margiane,  and  states 
that  it  took  two  men  to  claap  the  lower  part  of  the 
atem  of  the  vines  with  their  arms.    (Strab.,  73.) 

MaxoItxs,  the  title  of  one  of  the  minor  poems  as- 
cribed to  Homer.   (Firf.  Homerus,  p.  642,  col.  1.) 

Mabods,  I.  a  river  in  Mcesia  Superior,  rising  from 
Mount  Orbelus,  snd  falling  into  the  Danube  to  the 
west  of  Viminacinm.  It  is  now  the  Mar  aw*. — II.  A 
river  of  Margiana,  falling  into  the  Oxus  northwest  of 
Nisea.    It  is  now  the  Mariab.   (P/m.,  6,  16.) 

Maiiaba,  I.  a  city  of  the  Calingii,  in  the  south, 
easterr.  part  of  Arabia  Felix.  13  miles  northeast  of 
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,  now  March  — II.  A  city  of  the  Sab»i,  in  Are- 
bis  Felix.    (P/in.,  6,  28.) 

Maria  Lkz,  I.  by  C.  Manus,  when  tribune,  A.U.C. 
834.  It  ordain ed  thai  the  passages,  called  pontes,  by 
which  the  people  passed  to  give  their  votee  at  the 
comilui,  aboald  be  narrower,  in  order  that  there  might 
be  no  crowding  there,  and  that  no  persons  might  take 
their  aland  there  to  impede  or  disturb  the  voter*. 
(Cie.,  Leg.,  3,  17.) — II.  Maria  Pore i a,  ao  called  be- 
propoaed  by  two  tribunes,  Marina  and  " 
VA 


It  waa  paased  A.U.C 691,  and  ordained  that  those 
mandera  should  be  pumahed  who,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  triumph,  wrote  t  J  the  senate  a  falae  account  of  the 
number  of  the  enemy  alain  in  battle,  or  of  the  citizen* 
thai  were  missing;  and  that,  when  commander*  re- 
turned to  the  city,  they  should  swear  before  the  city 
quastors  to  the  truth  of  the  account  which  they  had 
sen:.    {Vol.  Max.,  2,  8,  I.) 

Mariana  Fossa,  a  canal  cut  by  Mariua  from  the 
river  Rhone,  through  the  Campus  Lapideus,  into  the 
Lake  Mastramcla.  It  waa  probably  near  the  modern 
Martiguu.   {Mela,  2,  b.—Pltn.,  8,  4. ) 

MaaiAKoini,  a  people  of  Bitbynia,  to  the  east  of 
the  river  Sangarus.  They  were  of  uncertain  origin  ; 
but,  since  they  differed  neither  in  language  nor  in  cue* 
toms  materially  from  the  Bithynians,  they  might  justly 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  same  great  Thracian  stock. 
{Strab ,  542  )  That  they  were  barbarous  is  allowed 
by  all  J  and  Tbeopompua,  whose  authority  is  referred  to 
lay  Strabo,  reported,  that  when  the  Megarians  founded 
Heracles  in  their  territory,  they  easily  subjected  the 
Ma  n  Andy  hi.  and  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  abject  sla- 
very, similar  to  that  of  the  Mnote  in  Crete,  and  the 
Penes ue  in  Tbessaly.  {Strab.,  I.  c.—Posidon.,  ap. 
Aiken.,  6,  p.  263.— Athen.,  14,  p.  620.) 

M  aril  a,  I.  a  nymph  of  the  river  Liris,  who  had  a 
grove  near  Minturnss,  into  which,  if  anything  was 
brought,  it  was  not  lawful  to  take  it  out  again.  ( I'lut ., 
Vit.  Marti,  39.)  According  to  some  authorities,  she 
was  the  same  with  Circe.  (Lactant.,  de  Fair.  JUL, 
1,  21.)  Virgil,  however,  makes  her  the  wife  of  Fau- 
nua,  and  mother  of  Latinus.  (Jin.,  7, 47. — Sen.,  ad 
loc.) 

M arinus,  a  native  of  Tyre,  who  flourished  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  a  short  time  be- 
fore Ptolemy.  An  account  of  his  work  on  Mathemati- 
cal Geography  will  be  given  under  the  article  Plole- 


Makisus,  a  river  of  Dacia  which  falls  into  the  Ti- 
biae us  ;  now  the  Marotek.  {Strabo. — Jornand.,  de 
Reb.  Get  ,  p.  102  ) 

Mark  s.  Caio*,  a  celebrated  Roman,  waa  born  of 
humble  parents,  at  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arpi- 
oom,  about  B.C.  157.  He  served  at  the  siege  of  No- 
mantta,  B.C.  134,  under  Scipio  Africanua,  together 
with  Jugurtha,  where  he  highly  distinguished  himself. 
He  received  great  marks  of  honour  from  Scipio,  who 
ased  frequently  to  invite  him  to  his  table  ;  and  when, 
joe  evening  at  supper,  Scipio  was  asked  where  they 
should  find  so  great  a  general  when  he  was  gone,  he 
*  said  to  have  replied,  placing  his  hand  upon  the 
shoulder  of  Marias,  "  Here,  perhaps"  In  B.C.  119 
be  was  elected  tribune  of  the  commons,  through  the 
influence  of  Cecilius  Metellus,  according  to  Plutarch, 
hut  more  probably  in  consequence  of  the  fame  he  bad 
acquired  in  the  Nu  man  tine  war.  In  this  office  he 
showed  himself,  as  he  did  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  hi*  life,  a  moat  determined  enemy  of  the  patrician 
order,  and  one  who  waa  not  easily  to  be  put  down  by 
the  threats  and  opposition  of  his  enemies.  Having 
proposed  a  law  to  prevent  illegal  voting  at  elections, 
Jie  senate  passed  a  decree  that  the  law  should  not  be 
put  to  the  vote  in  the  popular  assembly,  and  summon- 
riu*  before  them  to  answer  for  his  conduct, 
not  only  appeared,  but  threatened  to  commit 
to  prison  if  they  did  not  repeal  the  dc- 


to  support  it,  hi 
him  to  be  led  away  to  prison.  Marios 
obtained  the  pnetorship  with  great  difficulty,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  violent  opposition  of  the  patrician  order, 
who  accused  him  of  having  obtained  the  office  by 
means  of  bribery.  At  the  expiration  of  his  prsstor- 
•hip  the  province  of  Spain  waa  assigned  to  him,  which 
he  cleared  of  robbers.  On  hi*  return  to  Rome  he 
was  anxious  to  obtain  the  consulship  ;  but  be  did  not 
venture  to  become  a  candidate  for  many  year*  after. 
He  continued,  however,  to  rise  in  public  opinion,  and 
appears  about  this  time  to  have  married  Julia,  one  oi 
the  Julian  family,  who  was  aunt  to  the  celebrated  Ju- 
lius Cssaar.  In  B.C.  109  he  accompanied  Metellua 
into  Africa,  in  the  capacity  of  legates ;  and  by  hit 
prudence  and  courage  in  the  war  with  Jugurtha,  he 
added  greatly  to  hi*  military  reputation.  His  friend* 
took  advantage  of  his  increasing  popularity  at  Rome 
to  persuade  the  people  that  the  war  with  Jugurths 
would  never  be  concluded  until  the  command  was 
given  to  Marius.  This  led  to  an  open  rupture  be 
tween  him  and  Metellus ;  and  it  was  with  the  great 
est  difficulty  that  the  latter  allowed  his  lieutenant 
Marius  leave  of  absence  to  go  to  Rome  in  order  to 
stand  for  the  consulship.  Marius  was,  however,  suc- 
cessful ;  he  obtained  the  consulship  B.C.  107,  and 
the  command  of  the  Jugurthine  war.  On  bis  arrival 
in  Africa  he  prosecuted  the  war  with  the  greatest 
vigour  ;  and  in  the  following  year  (B.C.  108,  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  person  of  Jugurtha,  who  was 
treacherously  given  up  by  Bocchua  to  his  qussstor 
Sylla,  Mario*  remained  in  Africa  during  the  next 
year  (B.C.  106),  in  which  the  consul  Manlius  and 
the  proconsul  Csapio  were  defeated  by  the  Teu  trees 
and  Cimbri,  with  the  prodigious  loss,  according  to 
Livy  (Epit.,  67),  of  80,000  soldiers,  beside*  40,000 
camp  followers.  The  new*  of  their  defeat  caused  the 
greatest  consternation  at  Rome,  especially  as  the  Teu« 
tones  and  Cimbri  threatened  the  immediate  invasion 
of  Italy  ;  and  Mariua  was  accordingly  elected  consul 
in  hi*  absence,  without  any  opposition  even  from  the 
patrician  party,  as  tho  only  man  in  the  state  who  was 
able  to  save  it  from  impending  ruin.  He  entered 
upon  hi*  second  consulship  B.C.  104,  and  enjoyed  a 
triumph  for  his  victories  over  Jugurtha ;  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  threatened  invasion  of  Italy  having 
been  deferred  by  an  irruption  of  the  Cimbri  into 
Spain,  he  was  again  chosen  consul  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing  years  (B.C.  103,  102).  In  the  fourth  consul- 
ship of  Mariua  (B.C.  102),  the  Cimbri,  having  beer 
defeated  by  the  Celliberi  in  Spain,  returned  to  Oaul, 
and  re*olved  to  invade  Italy  in  two  diviaions  ;  the 
one  consisting  of  the  Teutones  and  Ambrone*  (a  Gal- 
lie  people),  through  Gallia  Narbonensis ;  and  the  oth- 
er, comprising  the  Cimbri,  by  way  of  Noricum.  Ma- 
rius defeated  the  Teutones  and  Ambrone*  near  Aquas 
Sextiai  (now  Aix)  in  Gaul ;  but  Catulu*.  who  waa 
stationed  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  oppose  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Cimbri,  retreated  first  to  the  other  side  of 
the  A  thesis  (now  the  Adtge),  and  afterward  quitted 
this  position  also,  without  waiting  for  the  enemy s  st- 
uck. In  the  following  year  (B.C.  101),  Mariua,  who 
was  again  elected  consul  for  the  fifth  time,  joined  hia 
forces  with  those  of  Catulus,  and  entirely  defeated 
the  Cimbri  in  the  plain  of  Vercellaa  (now  VerctUi), 
situate  to  the  north  of  the  Po,  near  the  Serait3*.  In 
these  two  battles  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones  trt  sai4 
to  have  lost  the  incredible  number  of  290,0)0  met 
(200,000  slain,  and  90,000  taken  prisoners) ;  and  tin 
Cimbri  200,000  men  (140,000  slain,  and  60,000  taker 
priaoners).  {Lit.,  Epit.,  68.)  Mariua  again  becama 
candidate  for  the  consulship  for  the  following  year, 
but,  now  that  the  fear  of  tho  Gallic  invasion  was  re- 
moved, he  was  opposed  by  the  whole  strength  of  the 
patrician  party.  He  nevertheless  obtained  the  con 
aulship,  in  great  part  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Satuf 
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nanus,  the  tribune,  who  is  described  as  a  man  that 

scrupled  at  the  commission  of  do  crime  to  accom- 
plish his  object.  The  events  of  the  sixth  consulship 
of  Marius,  which  are  some  of  the  most  important  in 
this  period  of  Roman  history,  are  imperfectly  narrated 
by  historians.  It  appears  that  an  agrarian  law,  pro- 
posed by  Saturninus,  and  supported  by  Marius  and 
one  of  the  praetors  named  Glaucia,  was  carried,  not- 
withstanding the  most  violent  opposition  of  the  patri- 
cian party ;  and  that  Metellus  Numidicus  was  driven 
into  exile,  in  consequence  of  refusing  to  take  the  oath 
of  conforming  to  the  law.  When  the  election  of  con- 
suls for  the  ensuing  year  came  on,  Memmius,  who 
opposed  Glaucia  as  a  candidate  for  the  office,  was 
murdered  by  order  of  Saturninus;  and  the  senate, 
perceiving  the  city  to  be  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  passed 
the  usual  decree,  "  that  the  consuls  should  take  care 
that  the  republic  received  no  injury,"  by  which  almost 
absolute  power  was  vested  in  those  magistrates.  Ma- 
rius, unable  or  unwilling  to  protect  his  old  friends,  be- 
sieged Saturninus  and  Glaucia,  who  had  seized  upon 
the  Capitol.  They  surrendered  to  Marius  on  the  prom- 
ise that  their  lives  should  be  spared,  but  they  were 
all  immediately  put  to  death.  It  appears  probable 
that  Marius,  after  the  blow  which  had  been  given  to 
the  popular  party  by  the  surrender  of  Saturninus  and 
Glaucia,  would  not  have  been  able  to  save  their  lives, 
even  if  he  had  made  the  attempt.  At  the  expiration 
of  his  consulship,  Marius  left  Rome,  to  avoid  witness- 
ing the  triumph  of  the  patrician  party  in  the  return 
of  his  old  enemy  Metellus,  whose  sentence  of  ban- 
ishment was  repealed  after  the  death  of  Saturninus. 
According  to  Plutarch,  he  went  to  Cappadocia  and 
Galatia,  under  the  pretence  of  offering  a  sacrifice 
which  he  had  vowed  to  Cybele,  but  with  the  real 
object  of  exciting  Mithradates  to  war,  in  order  that 
be  might  be  again  employed  in  military  affairs,  since 
be  did  not  obtain  much  distinction  in  peace.  In  B.C. 
90  the  Marsian  or  Social  war  broke  out,  in  which 
both  Marius  and  Sylla  were  employed  as  Ugati  to  the 
two  consuls.  Marius  gained  several  victories*  over 
the  snemy,  but  he  no  longer  possessed  that  activity 
and  energy  which  had  distinguished  him  in  his  earlier 
years  ;  and  disgusted,  it  is  said,  with  the  increasing 
reputation  of  Sylla,  he  resigned  his  command  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  war.  The  Marsian  war  had 
scarcely  been  brought  to  an  end,  before  the  civil  war 
broke  out  between  Marius  and  Sylla.  The  command 
of  the  Mithradatic  war  had  been  assigned  to  the  latter, 
who  was  now  consul  (B.C.  88) ;  but  Marius  used  ev- 
ery effort  to  wrest  it  from  bim,  and  is  said  by  Plu- 
tarch to  have  gone  every  day  to  the  Campus  Martius, 
and  to  have  performed  his  exercises  with  tbe  young 
men,  although  he  was  now  in  his  70th  yesr,  and  very 
corpulent,  in  order  to  show  that  he  was  not  incapaci- 
tated by  age.  He  was  warmly  supported  by  P.  Sul- 
picius,  the  tribune,  who  possessed  great  property  and 
influence  ;  and  a  law  was  eventually  passed,  that  the 
commend  should  be  taken  from  Sylla  and  given  to 
Marios.  Sylla  was  with  the  army  at  the  time,  besie- 
ging Nola ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  law  which 
had  been  passed,  be  marched  to  Rome,  and  Marius 
and  his  adherents  were  obliged  to  flee  from  the  city. 
After  wardering  through  many  parts  of  Italy,  Marius 
escaped  with  the  greatest  difficulty  to  Africa  ;  but  he 
bad  no  sooner  landed  at  Carthage  than  Sextilius,  the 
governor  of  the  province,  sent  word  to  bim,  that,  unless 
he  quitted  Africa,  he  should  treat  him  as  a  public  ene- 
my. Go  and  tell  him,"  replied  the  wsnderer,  "  that 
you  have  seen  the  Idle  Menus  sitting  on  the  ruins  of 
Carthsge."  But,  in  the  following  year  (B.C.  87),  du- 
ring the  absence  of  Sylla,  who  had  gone  to  Greece 
to  oppose  Archelaus,  Marius  returned  to  Italy  in  or- 
der to  join  the  consul  Cinns,  who,  in  his  attempt  to 
abrogate  the  laws  of  Sylla,  bad  been  driven  from 
Home  by  hie  colleague  Octavius,  mipported  by  the 
7»» 


patrician  party.    Shortly  afterward,  Manns  and  Cm 
na  entered  the  city  at  the  nead  of  a  large  army,  ana 
a  general  massacre  of  the  opposite  party  ensued.— 
Marius  always  appears  to  have  been  of  a  fierce  and 
unrelenting  temper  ;  and  the  sufferings  he  had  !a:dv 
undergone,  which  at  his  time  of  life  must  have  great- 
ly impaired  his  health,  tended  to  exasperate  bin  more 
than  ever  against  the  party  which  bad  opposed  and 
thwarted  him  during  the  whole  of  his  life.   AO  tot 
leaders  of  tbe  patrician  party  who  were  unable  to  a 
cape  from  Rome,  were  pot  to  death.    Lutatias  Cite 
lus,  who  had  been  tbe  colleague  of  Marius  in  the  w 
with  tbe  Cimbri,  destroyed  himself  to  avoid  assas- 
sination ;  and  among  the  numerous  illustrious  psm 
cians  that  fell  were  C.  and  L.  Julius  Csssar,  sod  the 
celebrated  orator  M.  Antomus,  who  is  so  frequent 
praised  by  Cicero,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  speak- 
ers in  the  dialogue  "  De  Oratore."    Marius  and  Cian 
declared  themselves  consuls  for  the  ensuing  yea 
(B.C.  86),  without  even  holding  tbe  comitis;  bet 
Marius  died  of  a  fever  in  tbe  beginning  of  ibs  yen, 
on  the  17th  day  of  his  consulship  according  to  Phv 
tarch  ( Vit.  Mar.,  c.  46),  or  the  13th  according  to 
Livy  (Epit.  80). — The  character  o  j  Marius  is  chiefly 
known  to  us  from  his  life  by  Plutarch,  who  appears 
to  have  taken  his  account  from  tbe  "  Memoirs  of  Syl- 
la," the  inveterate  enemy  of  Marius.   It  cannot  be 
denied,  that,  after  his  return  from  exile,  Manas  was 
guilty  of  the  greatest  cruelties  ;  but  even  these  were 
surpassed  by  the  atrocities  of  Sylla ;  and  we  should 
not  be  doing  justice  to  Marius  if  we  ascribed  to  hue 
during  the  whole  of  his  life  the  character  which  bs 
displayed  in  his  seventh  consulship.    "  I  have  seen," 
says  Plutarch,  "  the  statue  of  Marius  at  Ravenna,  ic 
Gaul,  which  expresses  in  a  remarkable  manner  dj 
sternness  snd  severity.    Since  he  was  naturally  ro 
buat  and  warlike,  ana  more  acquainted  with  the  arts 
of  war  than  those  of  peace,  he  was  fierce  and  haughty 
when  in  authority.    It  is  said  that  he  never  learned 
Greek,  and  that  he  would  not  make  use  of  that  iaa* 
guage  on  any  serious  occasion  ;  aa  if  it  were  nd/cu 
bus  to  leam  the  language  of  a  people  who  were  sub- 
ject to  others.    If  he  could  have  been  persuaded  to 
pay  his  court  to  the  Grecian  Musts  wad  Graces,  he 
would  not,  after  bearing  so  many  honourable  office?, 
and  performing  so  many  glorious  exploits,  have  crown 
ed  the  whole  by  a  most  savage  and  infamous  old  age, 
in  consequence  of  his  yielding  to  anger,  ill-limed  ss> 
bition,  and  insatiable  avarice/' 

or. — 

Sail.,  Bell.  Jug.—Bncyd.  Us.  Knmd.,  vol.  14,  p.  ISO, 
scq.)—U.  Son  of  the  preceding,  resembled  his  father 
in  private  character,  and  was  equally  fierce  and  vin- 
dictive.   He  seized  upon  the  consulship  at  the  sge 
of  27,  and  put  to  death  numbers  of  his  political  oppo- 
nents.   Defeated  subsequently  by  Sylla,  he  fled  to 
Praneste,  where  he  slew  himself.    (PUu.,  ViLMe*  '> 
— III.  Mercator,  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  the  antag- 
onist of  Celestius  and  Neatorius,  who  flourished  be- 
tween 425  and  450  A.D.    His  country  is  not  exactly 
known:  some  believe  him  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Apulia ;  others,  of  some  other  province  of  Lower  Ita- 
ly ;  and  others,  again,  of  Africa.    It  appears  that  be 
was  not  a  priest.    He  has  left  behind  him  a  number 
of  works,  or,  rather,  translations  from  the  Greek,  con- 
sisting of  pieces  relative  to  the  heresies  of  Pelagiot 
and  Nestorius,  of  extracts  from  the  works  of  the  uV 
ter,  refutations  of  bis  doctrine,  error*  of  Theodore* 
and  Mopsuestus,  acts  of  synods  held  against  heretics, 
dec.    Marius  Mercstor  was  the  disciple  and  friend  of 
St.  Augustine.    Hie  works  were  edited  by  Garner. 
Paris,  1673,  2  vols,  fol.,  and  by  Baluie,  Paris,  1C84- 
— IV.  Marcus  Aurelius  Marius  Augustus,  waa  ori- 
ginally an  armourer  or  blacksmith  in  Gaul    Ho  *f 
terward  turned  his  attention  to  a  military  life,  snd 
soon  raised  himself,  by  his  merit,  to  the  highest  sts 
After  the  death  of  Victorious  the  younger,  tbe 
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amy  elected  Marius  emperor.  It  is  generally  top- 
posed  that  the  Empress  Victorina  contributed  to  bis 
elevation,  with  the  hope  of  preserving  her  own  au- 
thority ;  bat  this  is  denied  by  some  modem  writers, 
who  maintain  that  she  took  part  in  the  conspiracy 
which  deprived  Marius  of  his  crown  and  life.  (De 
Box'.,  Dissertation  our  un  midaillon  de  Telricus. — 
Mem  it  tAcad.  dee  Inter.,  vol.  26.)  He  reigned 
soly  three  days,  and  was  slain  by  a  soldier  to  whom 
he  had  refuted  some  favour,  and  who,  in  stabbing 
turn,  exclaimed,  "  Take  it — it  was  tbou  thyself  that 
forged  it."  Marius  was  remarkable  for  personal 
atrength,  of  which  historians  give  some  accounts  that 
are  evidently  fabulous.  (Treb.  PoUto,  Trigint.  Ty 
rann.—Vu.  Marti.) 

MsrmabIca,  a  country  of  Africa,  to  the  east  of  Cy- 
renaica, lying  along  the  Mediterranean  snore.  It 
forms  at  present  a  part  of  the  diatrict  of  Borca.  The 
inhabiUru  were,  a  roving  race,  and  remarkable  for 
their  skill  in  taming  serpents.    (Sil.  Ital.,  3,  300.) 
The  ancient  Manna rica  was  a  region  much  less  high- 
ly favoured  by  nature  than  Cyrenaica.    According  to 
Delta  Cella  (p.  182,  teqq),  the  general  features  of  the 
country,  however,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  region 
but  mentioned.    "  We  wound  our  way,"  says  this 
trareiier,  "among  wild  snd  rugged  mountains,  fre- 
quently enlivened  by  groups  of  evergreens ;  among 
which  the  cypress,  arbutus,  Phosnician  juniper,  gigan- 
tic myrtle,  carob,  and  laurel,  were  most  abundant ; 
and  as  they  form  no  long  and  uniform  woods,  but  are 
scittf-red  about  in  a  variety  of  forms  and  groups 
»raor,gthe  rocks,  they  are  very  picturesque  ornaments 
ef  the  scenery.    The  ground  is  throughout  broken 
and  irregular,  snd  does  not  slope  down  into  pastures, 
as  in  Cyrenaica  ;  but  the  privation  of  that  agreeable 
feature  has  its  compeasation,  for  the  want  of  grass- 
lands secures  this  diatrict  from  the  incursions  of  the 
vagabond  hordes  in  its  neighbourhood.    The  woody 
and  derated  nature  of  this  country  affords  frequent 
and  copious  springs  of  clear  and  most  delicious  wa- 
fer—This tract  of  border  country  is,  ss  in  former 
times,  the  resort  of  all  the  thieves,  miscreants,  and 
malcontents  of  the  two  governments  of  Tripoli  and 
Egypt.    Pitching  tbeir  tents  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
(he  Bay  of  Bocnba,  they  make  incursions  into  the  ad- 
jacent districts,  and  piilago  all  who  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  Call  in  their  way.    Tbcy  arc  ever  on  the  watch 
lor  the  caravans  and  pilgrims  who  traverse  tins  coun- 
try on  their  way  to  Mecca ;  and  this  is  the  only 
route  mod  by  the  people  of  Morocco,  above  all  oth- 
ers the  most  fervently  devoted  to  their  prophet." — 
X.  Picbo  speaks  of  the  general  sspect  of  Msrmarica 
■n  still  less  favourable  terms.    The  soil,  he  says,  is 
rocky,  of  a  yellowish-gray  colour,  and  dependajor  its 
fertility  solely  on  the  copious  raina.    The  country 
presents  none  of  those  verdant  groves  of  laurel  and 
'myrtle  which  crown  the  mountains  and  overshadow 
the  valleys  of  the  Pentapolis.   The  singing-birds,  vain- 
ly seeking  foliage  and  shelter,  flee  from  this  naked  re- 
gion; only  birds  of  prey,  the  eagle,  the  hawk,  and 
the  vulture,  appear  in  numerous  flights,  their  sinister 
screams  rendering  the  solitude  more  frightful.  The 
jackal,  the  hyena,  the  jerboa,  the  hare,  and  the  gazelle, 
ais  the  wild  animals  which  chiefly  abound;  and  the 
eiittecce  of  man  is  indicated  merely  by  the  bleating 
of  distant  flocks,  and  the  dark  tent  of  the  Arab.  Yet 
tbis  country  also  exhibits  traces  of  having  once  been 
occupied  by  a  civilized  and  even  numerous  popula- 
tion, sad  there  ere  marks  of  the  extraordinary  exer- 
tions which  were  made  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
water.   Canals  of  irrigation  cross  the  plain  in  every 
direction,  and  even  wind  op  the  sides  of  the  hills. 
The  ancient  cisterns  are  numerous ;  they  are  fre- 
quently divided  into  several  chambers,  adorned  with 
P'JJars,  and  coated  with  a  cement  harder  than  stone. 
But  he  monuments  of  Marmarica  possess  none  of 
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the  elegant  and  classic  character  of  these  of  Cyrene 
being  ruder,  and  more  in  the  Egyptian  style.  {Pa* 
cho,  Voyage  dans  la  Marmarique.p.  68,  *eqq.)  Th« 
inhabitants  of  this  region  are  entirely  Bedouins,  chief 
ly  of  the  great  tribe  of  Welled  Ali,  and' are  supposed 
by  M.  Pacho  not  to  exceed  38,000.  {Modern  Trav- 
eller, pt  50,  p.  182,  teqq.) 

MabmaeiDjb,  the  inhabitants  of  Marmarica, 
Marmariom,  a  place  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Carystus,  in  Eubcea,  which  furnished  the  valuable 
marble  for  which  Carystus  was  famed.  A  temple  was 
erected  here  to  Apollo  Marmarus.  Marmarium  was 
exactly  opposite  to  Ha  la  Araphenides  in  Attica.  (Stra- 
ta, 446.— Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  142.) 
Maro     Vid.  Virgilius. 

Maron,  I.  a  priest  of  Apollo  in  Thrace,  near  Ma- 
ronea.  {Horn..  Od  ,  9, 197.)— II.  A  follower  of  Osi- 
ris, well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  rearing  the  vine. 
(Dwd.  Sic.,  1,  18.)  Athenssus  (1,  25)  makes  him  s 
follower  of  Bacchus.  He  was  fabled  to  have  been 
the  founder  of  Maronea  in  Thrace.  (Consult  Wet- 
acting's  note,  ad  Dwd.,  I.  e.) 

Maronka,  a  town  of  Thrace,  southeast  of  the  Bis- 
tonis  Palus,  on  the  coast.  It  was  a  place  of  some 
note,  and  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (7,  109),  Scylsx 
(p.  27),  Strabo  (Epit.,  7,  p.  331),  and  several  other 
writers.  Diodorus  Siculus  (1,  18)  reports  that  it  was 
founded  by  Maron,  a  follower  of  Osiris  (vid.  Maron), 
but  Scymnus  affirms  (v.  675)  that  it  was  a  colony 
of  Chios.  Pliny  states  that  the  more  ancient  name 
was  Ortagurea  (4,  11).  The  same  writer  extols  ;he 
excellence  of  its  wine  (14,  4),  whence  a  comic  writer, 
quoted  by  Atheuaeus  (8,  44),  styled  it  a  tavern.  Ma- 
ronea, taken  in  the  first  Macedonian  war  by  Philip, 
king  of  Maccdon  (Lit.,  31,  16),  and  his  retaining  pos- 
session of  it,  was  subsequently  made  a  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  him  at  Rome  (39,  24).  According  to 
Mela,  it  was  situated  near  a  amall  river  named  Schce- 
nus.  Its  ruins  sre  still  called  Marogna.  (Cramer's 
Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  313.) 

Marprssa,  daughter  of  Evenus,  was  beloved  by 
Apollo,  whose  suit  was  favoured  by  her  father.  Idas, 
another  applicant  for  her  band,  having  obtained  a  wing< 
ed  chariot  from  Neptune,  carried  off  the  apparently  not 
reluctant  maid.  Her  father  pursued  the  fugitives,  but, 
coming  to  the  river  Lyeormas,  and  finding  his  progress 
stopped  by  it,  he  slew  his  horses  and  cast  himself  into 
the  stream,  which  from  him  derived  its  name  Evenus. 
Meantime  Apollo  met  and  took  the  fair  prize  from 
Idas.  The  matter  being  referred  to  Jupiter,  he  al- 
lowed the  maiden  to  choose  for  herself;  whereupon, 
fearing  that  when  she  grew  old  Apollo  would  desert 
her,  she  wisely  chose  to  match  with  her  equal,  snd 
gave  her  hand  to  her  mortal  lover.  (Apollod.,  1,  1, 
7— 8chol.  ad  11.,  9,  bbl.—Kcightley't  Mythology,  p. 
119,  wo.) 

Marpbscs,  I.  a  town  of  Troas,  to  the  north  of  the 
Scamander,  and  to  the  west  of  Troja  Vetus.  ( Tibuli, 
2,  5,  67  ) — II.  or  Marpessa  (Mopn^ooo),  a  mountain 
in  the  island  of  Paros,  containing  the  quarries  whence 
the  famous  Parisn  marble  was  obtained.  Hence  the 
expresssion  of  Virgil,  Marpetia  cautet  ( J?n.,  6, 471.— 
Compare  Pirn.,  36,  A.-^Jornand.,  de  Reb.  Get.,  p.  88) 
This  mountain  was  situate  to  the  west  of  the  barboul 
of  Marmora.  Dr.  Clarke  gives  Capretto  ss  the  mod 
em  name.    ( Travels,  vol.  6,  p.  134,  Lond.  ed.) 

MarrdcIni,  a  people  of  Italy,  occupying  a  narrow 
slip  of  territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Atenuis, 
between  the  Vestini  to  the  north  and  the  Frentani  ts 
the  south,  and  between  the  Peligni  and  the  sea  towards 
the  east  and  west.  Cato  derived  tbeir  origin  from  the 
Marsi  (op.  Pritcian.,  c.  8).  Like  that  people,  they 
were  accounted  a  hardy  and  warlike  race,  and  with 
them  they  made  common  cause  against  the  tyranny  of 
Rome.  An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  population  and 
force  of  the  several  pe»iy  nations  in  this  qnarter  of 
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Italy,  from  a  statement  of  Polyoma  (%  24),  where 
that  historian,  in  enumerating  the  different  contingents 
which  the  allies  of  toe  Romans  were  ablo  to  furnish 
about  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  estimates  that 
of  the  Marsi,  Mamtcini,  Vestini,  and  Prentani,  at 
20,000  foot  and  4000  hone.  The  only  city  of  note 
which  we  find  ascribed  to  the  Marrucini,  ia  Teste, 
now  Ckieti,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  A  tern  us.  (Cro- 
wurf$Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  889.) 

MabrptIum.  I.  a  town  of  the  Sabinea,  answering  to 
Ida  modem  Motto  Vecehio. — II.  The  capital  of  the 
Marsi,  situate  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lacua  Faci- 
alis, and  corresponding  to  the  modern  San  Bene- 
detto. (Strabo,  Ml.— Plin.,  8,  12  —  Cromer's  Ane. 
Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  328.) 

Mass  (in  Greek  'Apne),  the  god  of  war,  about 
whose  parentage  different  accounts  are  given.  Homer 
(11.,  5,  892,  teqq.)  and  Hesiod  (Tkeog.,  992)  make 
him  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  Jupiter  and  Juno. 
Others  say  that  he  was  the  eon  of  Enyo  or  Bellona. 
(Sckol.  ad  77.,  I.  c.)  Ovid,  however,  gives  a  different 
version  of  the  fable.  According  to  this  poet,  Juno 
wished  to  become  a  mother  by  herself,  just  as  Jupiter 
had  become  a  father  in  the  case  of  Minerva.  On  ap- 
plying to  Flora  for  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  her 
design,  the  latter  directed  ber  to  pluck  a  certain  flower 
which  grew  near  the  city  of  Olenus,  the  touch  of  which 
would  make  her  instantly  a  mother.  Juno  obeyed, 
and  straightway  conceived  the  god  Mars.  (Ocid, 
Fatt.,  5,  227,  teqq.) — The  delight  of  Mars  was  in  war 
and  strife ;  yet  his  wild  fury  was  always  forced  to 
yield  to  the  skill  and  prudence  of  Minerva,  guided  by 
whom  Diomede,  in  the  Iliad,  wounds  and  drives  him 
from  the  battle  (77.,  6,  855);  and  in  the  conflict  of  the 
gods  (7/.,  21,  391),  this  goddess  strikes  him  to  the 
earth  with  a  stone.  To  give  an  idea  of  his  huge  size 
and  strength,  the  poet  aays,  in  the  former  case,  that 
hu  roared  as  loud  as  nine  or  ten  thousand  men ;  and 
in  the  latter,  that  he  covered  seven  plcthra  of  ground. 
Terror  and  Fear  (Art/ior  and  * 6 the  sons  of 
Mars,  and  Strife  (*Ep*c),  bis  sister,  accompany  him  to 
the  6eld  when  he  seeks  the  battle.  (77.,  4,  440.) 
Another  of  his  companions  is  Enyo('Ewu),  the  daugh- 
ter of  Phorcys  and  Ceto,  according  to  Hesiod  ( Theog., 
273),  a  war-goddess  answering  to  the  Bellona  of  the 
Romans.  The  name  Enyahus,  which  ia  frequently 
given  to  him  in  the  Iliad,  corresponds  with  bora. — 
The  figurative  language,  which  expresses  origin  and 
resemblance  by  terms  of  paternity,  gave  a  mortal 
progeny  to  Mars.  Aa  a  person  who  came  by  sea  was 
figuratively  called  a  son  of  Neptune,  so  a  valiant  war- 
rior was  termed  a  ton,  or,  as  it  is  sometimea  expressed 
by  Homer,  a  branch  or  shoot  of  Mart  (6£oc'Apnor). 
But  the  only  tale  of  his  amours  related  at  any  length 
by  the  poets,  is  that  in  the  case  of  Venus.  (Hon., 
Od.,  8,  266,  teqq.— Ovid,  A.  A.,  8,  561.)  This  tale 
ia  an  evident  interpolation  in  the  Odyssey,  where  it  oc- 
curs. Its  date  ia  uncertain  ;  though  the  language,  the 
ideas,  and  the  state  of  society  which  it  supposes,  might 
almost  lead  us  to  assign  its  origin  to  a  comparatively 
late  period.  It  is  gene  rally  supposed  to  be  a  physical 
myth,  or,  rather,  a  combination  of  two  such  myths ; 
for  beauty  might  naturally  have  been  made  the  spouse 
of  the  god,  from  whose  workshop  proceeded  so  many 
elegant  productions  of  art ;  and,  as  wo  are  about  to 
show,  another  physical  view  might  have  led  to  the 
union  ;t  Mars  and  Venus.  Hesiod,  for  example,  aays 
(Tkeog.,  937)  that  Harmonia  (Order)  was  the  daughter 
■f  Mars  and  Venus.  This  has  evidently  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  physical  myth,  for  from  Love  and  Strife 
,1  a.,  attraction  and  repulsion),  arises  the  order  or 
harmony  of  the  universe.  (Plut.,  de  Is.  et  Ot.t  48. — 
Aristot.,  Pol,  2,  6.— Weleker,  Kret.  Kol.,  40.)  Ter- 
ror  and  Fear  are  also  said  by  Hesiod  (Theog.,  934)  to 
have  been  tbe  offspring  of  Mara  and  Venus,  of  whose 
anion  with  Vulcan  (to  whom  he  gives  a  different 


spouse)  he  seems  to  have  known  nothing.  In  the  load 
we  may  observe  that  Mars  and  Venus  are  ipokcn  of  as 
brother  and  sister,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  Apollo 
and  Diana.  (27 ,  6.  869,  see.— /*.,  21,  416,  «cff> 
The  best  known  of  the  children  of  this  god  by  mortal 
women  were  Ascalaphus  and  Ialmenos,  Ql 
king  of  Pisa,  Diomedes  of  Thrace,  Cycnus,  Phlegyaa, 
Dryas,  Parthcnopaeua,  and  Tereus.  He  was  also  said 
to  be  tbe  sire  of  Meleager  and  other  hero-pnncea  of 
tolia.  The  temples  and  images)  of  Mars  were  not 
numerous.  He  was  represented  as  a  warrior,  of  a  se- 
vere and  menacing  air,  dressed  in  the  hemic  style, 
with  a  cuirass  on,  and  a  round  Argive  shield  on  dm 
arm.  Hia  arms  are  sometimes  borne  by  his  attendant* 
(Keightley't  Mythology,  p.  104,  teqq.) 

Mabsaoi,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgiea,  of  German 
origin,  and  belonging  to  the  great  tnbe  of  the  Ista> 
fones.    According  to  Wilhelm  (Germamen  und  tent 
Bewohner,  Weimar,  1828),  they  occupied  the  islands 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Mate  and  Scheld.  Wer- 
scbe,  however  (uber  die  Volker  det  Alien  TentteV 
lands,  Hannover,  1826),  makes  their  territory  corre- 
spond to  tbe  modern  province  of  Utrecht.    They  an 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Hitt.,4,  66)  and  Pliny  (4,  28) 
Maasi,  I.  a  people  in  the  northwestern  pert  of  Ger- 
many, belonging  to  the  great  tnbe  of  the  Utsvones. 
They  appear  to  have  been  originally  settled  on  both 
banks  of  the  Line,  whence  they  spread  south  to  the 
'1  enchtheri.    Weakened  by  the  Roman  aims,  they  re- 
tired into  tbe  interior  of  Germany,  and  from  this  penod 
disappeared  from  history.    ( Manner  I,  Geogr.,  vol.  3, 
p.  168.)— II.  A  nation  of  Italy,  whoso  territory  lay  k> 
the  northeast  of  Latium,  and  southeast  of  the  count* 
of  the  Sabines.    Though  inconsiderable  as  a  peopU 
they  are  yet  entitled  to  honourable  notice  in  the  page 
of  history,  for  their  hardihood  and  warlike  spirit.  Tbsa 
origin,  like  that  of  many  other  Italian  tribes,  is  et  sl- 
oped m  obscurity  and  fiction.    A  certain  Phrygian, 
named  Marsyas,  is  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of 
their  race  (SoUn.,  8);  by  others  Marsus,  the  son  of 
Circe  (Plin.,  7,  2),  and  hence  they  are  represented  aa 
enchanters,  whose  potent  spells  deprived  the  viper  of 
its  venom,  or  cored  the  hurt  which  it  night  have 
caused.    (Virg.,  Hn.,  7,  760. — SU.  Ital.,  R,  497.}— 
We  do  not  find  the  Marsi  engaged  in  war  with  Rome 
before  A.U.C.  445,  when  they  were  defeated  and 
forced  to  aue  for  peace.    (Levy,  9,  41.)   Six  years 
after  they  again  assumed  a  hostile  character,  but  with 
as  little  socceaa ;  they  were  beaten  in  the  field,  and 
lost  several  of  their  fortresses.    (Lev.,  10,  3.)  From 
that  time  we  find  them  the  firm  and  stanch  allies  ol 
Rome,  and  contributing  by  their  valour  to  ber  triumpa*, 
till  her  haughty  and  domineering  spirit  compelled  thran 
and  most  of  the  other  neighbouring  people  to  seek,  by 
force  of  arms,  for  that  redress  of  thew  wrongs,  and 
that  concession  of  privileges  and  immunities,  to  which 
they  were  justly  entitled,  but  which  was  not  to  be 
granted  to  their  entreaties.    In  the  war  which  ensued, 
and  which,  from  that  circumstance,  is  called  the  Marsic 
as  well  aa  Social  War,  the  Marsi  were  the  first  to  take 
the  field  under  their  leader  Silus  Fomptedius,  A.U.C. 
661.   Though  often  defeated,  the  perseverance  of  the 
allies  was  at  last  crowned  with  success,  by  the  grant 
of  those  immunities  which  they  may  be  said  to  have 
extorted  from  the  Roman  senate,  A.U.C.  665.  [Stra- 
bo, 241.—  Veil.  Patere.,  2,  16. — Appian,  BeH  Cr».,  1, 
39. — Lev.,  Epit ,  72.)   The  valour  of  the  Marsi  it 
sufficiently  indicated  by  tbe  proverbial  saving  which 
Appian  records  (Bell.  Civ.,  1,  46),  "that  there  was 
no  triumph  to  be  obtained  either  over  the  Marsi  or 
without  their  aid  :  aire  Kara  Mopouv,  ©Ore  fivrw  Mop- 
aw,  yevietiat  Qoiaptov."   (Cramer'*  An*  Italy,***. 
1,  p.  325,  teqa.) 

Mais*  as,  I.  a  aatyr  of  Phrygia,  son  of  ejfyrnpos, 
who,  having  found  the  pipe  which  Minerva,  for  fear  ol 
I  injuring  her  beauty,  bod  thrown  away,  contended  with 
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Apollo  for  the  palm  in  musical  skill.  Tke  Muses  were 
the  umpires,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  victor  might 
do  what  he  pleased  with  the  vanquishad.  Mimas 
osv,  sad  Apollo  flayed  him  alive  for  bia  temerity.  The 
tea/s  of  the  nymphs  and  rural  deities  for  the  fate  of 
their  companion  gave  origin,  it  was  fabled,  to  the  stream 
which  bore  his  name ;  and  his  skin  was  said  to  have 
been  hung  op  in  the  cave  whence  the  waters  of  the  riv- 
er flowed.  (ApoUod.,  1,  4,  2.— Pausan.,  2,  7,  9.— 
Piut.,  de  Flu*.,  10.— Hygm.,  fab.,  165  —  Ovtd,  Met., 
8,  382,  seqq. — Xen.,  Anab ,  1,  2,  8.) — It  seems,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  mythological  writers,  that,  in 
the  contest  above  alluded  to,  Apollo  played  at  first  a 
simple  air  on  his  instrument ;  but  Marsyas,  taking  up 
his  pipe,  struck  the  audience  so  much  with  the  novel- 
ty of  its  tone  and  the  art  of  his  performance,  that  be 
seemed  to  be  heard  with  more  pleasure  than  his  rival. 
Having  agreed  upon  a  second  trial  of  skill,  it  is  said 
that  the  performance  of  Apollo,  by  his  accompanying 
the  lyre  with  his  voice,  was  allowed  greatly  to  excel 
that  of  Marsyas  upon  the  pipe  alone.  Marsyas  with  in- 
•iignauon  protested  against  the  decision  of  his  judges, 
urging  that  be  had  not  been  fairly  vanquished  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  stipulated,  because  tbe  dispute  was 
concerning  the  excellence  of  their  respective  instru- 
ments, not  their  voices ;  and  that  it  was  unjust  to  em- 
ploy two  arts  against  one.  Apollo  denied  that  he  had 
Uken  any  unfair  advantage,  since  Marsyas  bad  used 
both  his  mouth  and  lingers  in  playing  on  his  instrument, 
so  that  if  he  was  denied  the  use  of  his  voice,  be  would 
be  still  more  disqualified  for  the  contention.  On  a 
third  tnal  Marsyas  waa  again  vanquished,  and  met 
with  the  fate  already  mentioned.  (Diod.  Sic,  3,  68.) 
—Tbe  whole  fable,  however,  admits  of  a  very  rational 
explanation.  The  pipe  as  cast  away  by  Minerva,  and 
Marsyas  as  punished  by  Apollo,  are  intended  merely 
to  denote  the  preference  given,  at  some  particular  pe- 
riod, by  some  particular  Grecian  race,  with  whom  the 
myth  originated,  to  the  music  of  the  lyre  over  that  of 
the  pipe,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  Citharoedic  over 
tbe  AuUtic  art.  The  double  pipe  was  a  Phrygian  or 
Asiatic  invention,  and  ascribed  to  a  certain  Marsyas. 
{Died.  Sic.,  3,  68.)  The  music  of  this  instrument 
was  generally  used  in  celebrating  the  wild  and  enthu- 
siastic rites  of  Cybele.  Hence  we  may  explain  tbe  re- 
mark of  Diodorus,  that  Marsyas  was  a  companion  and 
follower  of  Cybele  (ixovatu^  avry  napaxoXovdeiv  nai 
ovui&avaedai,  3,  58).  Subsequently,  the  wildness 
of  the  Bacchanalian  celebrations  became  intermingled 
with  tbe  phrensied  delirium  that  characterized  tbe  pro- 
cession and  the  rites  of  Cybele.  The  double  pipe 
came  now  to  be  employed  in  the  orgies  of  Bacchus. 
The  worship  of  this  god  spread  over  Greece,  and  with 
it  was  disseminated  the  knowledge  of  this  instrument. 
To  the  new  species  of  music  thus  introduced  was  op- 
posed the  old  and  national  melody  of  t!ie  lyre;  or,  in 
tbe  language  of  mythology,  Apollo,  the  inventor  and  im- 
prover of  the  lyre,  engaged  in  a  stubborn  conflict  with 
Marsyas,  the  representative  of  the  double  pipe.  Apol- 
lo conquers ;  that  is,  the  pipe  was  long  regarded  by 
the  Greeks,  as  a  barbarian  instrument,  and  banished 
from  the  hymns  snd  festivals  of  the  gods :  it  could  only 
rind  admittance  into  the  festivals  of  the  vintage,  in  the 
Bacchanalian  orgies,  and  in  the  chorus  of  the  drama. 
(Wicland,  Attitekct  Museum,  vol.  1,  p  311,  seqq.)— 
A  statue  of  Marsyas,  representing  him  in  the  set  of 
oeing  fljycd,  stood  in  the  Roman  forum,  in  front  of  the 
rostra.  The  story  of  Marsyu,  understood  in  its  liter- 
al sensr,  presents  a  remarkable  instance  of  well-mer- 
ited punishment  inflicted  on  reckless  presumption; 
and  ae  this  feeling  is  nearly  allied  to,  if  not  actually 
identified  with,  that  arrogant  and  ungovernable  spirit 
which  formed  the  besetting  sin  of  the  ancient  democ- 
racies, we  need  not  wonder  that,  in  many  of  the  cities 
•f  antiquity,  it  was  customary  to  erect  a  group  of 
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justice,  both  to  indicate  iho  punishment  which  sues 
conduct  merited,  and  to  denote  the  omnipotence  a. 
tbe  law.  Servius  (ad  Virg.,  JSn.,  4,  68)  alludes  to 
the  custom  of  which  we  have  just  made  mention.  His 
explanation,  however,  shows  that  he  only  half  under- 
stood the  nature  of  the  allegory  :  "  Marsyas  per  erei- 
tatet  in  foro  positus  Uberlatis  indicium  est." — II.  A 
river  of  Pbrygia,  rising,  according  to  Xenophon,  in  a 
cavern  under  the  Acropolis  of  Celenas,  and  failing  into 
the  Maunder.  (Anab.,  I,  2,  8.)  Here,  as  the  same 
writer  informs  us,  Apollo  contended  with  Marsyas,  and 
hung  up  the  skin  of  his  vanquished  antagonist  in  the 
cavern  whence  the  river  flowed.  The  following  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Leake  appear  worthy  of  insertion.  "  Ac- 
cording to  Xenopboo,  the  Meander  rose  in  the  palace 
of  Cyrus,  flowing  thence  through  his  park  and  the  city 
of  Celena:  and  the  sources  of  the  Marsyas  were  at 
the  palace  of  the  King  of  Persia,  in  a  lofty  situation 
under  the  Acropolis  of  Celene.  From  Arrian  (1,  29} 
and  Quintiua  Curlius  (3,  1)  we  learn,  that  the  citadel 
was  upon  a  high  and  precipitous  bill,  and  that  the  Mar- 
syas fell  from  its  fountains  over  the  rocks  with  a  great 
noise ;  from  Herodotus  (7, 26)  it  appears,  that  tbe  same 
river  was  from  this  circumstance  called  Catanhactea  ; 
and  from  Strabo  (678),  that  a  lake  on  the  mountain 
above  Celamae  was  the  reputed  source  both  of  the  Mar- 
syas, which  rose  in  the  ancient  city,  and  of  the  Meander 
Comparing  these  authorities  with  Livy  (38,  38),  who 
probably  copied  his  account  from  Polybius ;  with  Pliny 
(5,  29) ;  with  Maximus  Tyrius  (8, 8) ;  and  with  the 
existing  coins  of  Apamea,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  a 
lake  or  pool  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  which  rose 
above  Celene,  and  which  was  called  Celena  or  Sig- 
nia,  was  the  reputed  source  of  the  Marsyas  and  Mean- 
der ;  but  that,  in  fact,  the  two  rivers  issued  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  mountain  below  the  lake ;  that  the 
lake  was  named  Aulocrcne,  as  producing  reeds  well 
adapted  for  flutes,  and  that  it  gave  tbe  name  of  Aulo- 
crenis  to  a  valley  extending  for  ten  miles  from  tbe  lake 
to  the  eastward ;  that  the  source  of  the  Marsyas  wa* 
in  a  cavern  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  in  the  ancient 
agora  of  Celene,  and  that  tbe  Marsyas  and  Meander, 
both  of  which  flowed  through  Celene,  united  a  little 
below  the  ancient  site."  (Leake**  Journal,  p.  168, 
teqq.) — III.  A  river  of  Caria,  mentioned  by  Herodo- 
tus (5,  1 18)  as  flowing  from  tbe  country  of  Idrias  into 
the  Meander.  Idrias  was  one  of  the  earlier  names  of 
the  city  which,  under  the  Macedonians,  assumed  the 
name  of  Slratonicea.  Tbe  Marsyas  of  Herodotus  is 
supposed,  therefore,  to  be  tbe  same  with  the  modern 
TsAino.  (Barbii  du  Boc*ge.— Voyage  de  Chandler, 
vol.  2,  p.  252. — Leake's  Journal,  p.  234.)— IV.  A  na 
tive  of  Pella,  brother  of  Antigonus.  He  wrote,  in 
ten  books,  a  History  of  the  Kings  of  Macedon,  from 
the  origin  of  the  monarchy  to  the  founding  of  Alex- 
andra ;  and  also  a  work  on  the  Education  of  Alex- 
ander, with  which  prince  he  bad  been  brought  up. 
The  loss  of  both  these  works,  but  particularly  the  lat- 
ter, is  much  to  be  regretted.  Marsyas  is  also  named 
among  the  grammarians,  snd  Suidas  calls  him  ypojir 
ftarodiddoKoXof,  "  a  master  of  a  school."  (Scholl, 
Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  207.) 

MabtIa  or  Mabcia  Aqua,  a  name  given  to  the  wa 
ter  conveyed  to  tbe  city  by  one  of  the  Roman  aque 
ducts.  This  water  was  considered  the  most  whole 
some  of  sny  brought  to  Rome.  Tbe  history  of  tbi 
Marcian  aqueduct  is  ss  follows  :  Previous  to  its  erec- 
tion, the  Romans  obtained  their  supply  of  water  from 
the  Aqua  Appia  and  Aoio  Vetus.  At  tbe  end.  bow 
ever,  of  127  years  after  the  erection  of  tho  two  last- 
mentioned  aqueducts,  their  channels  had  become  de 
cayed,  and  much  of  their  water  wai  abstracted  by  th« 
fraud  of  private  individuals.  Tbe  pretor  Quintus  Mar 
cius  Rex  was  thereupon  appointed  by  the  sonate  to  re 
pair  tbe  injuries  sustained  by  the  old  aqueducts;  in 
addition  to  which,  he  also  constructed  a  new  one. 
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*n\;h  was  ever  after  called  from  him  tbe  Aqua  Marcia. 
Pliny,  however,  stater  that  the  Aqua  Marcia  was  first 
conveyed  to  Rome  by  Ancus  Marcius ;  and  that  Quin- 
tal Marcius  Rex  merely  re  established  tbe  conduits. 
The  same  writer  informs  us  that  the  earlier  name  of 
the  water  was  Saufeia.  (Plin.,  31,  24.) — The  Mar- 
cian  water  was  obtained  from  the  little  river  Pitonius, 
now  Gtoztnco.  This  stream  entered  tbe  Lacus  Fu- 
cinus  on  the  northeast  side,  and  was  said  not  to  mix 
its  waters,  the  coldest  known,  with  those  of  the  lake. 
According  to  the  same  popular  account,  it  afterward 
emerged  by  a  subterranean  duct  near  Tibur,  and  be- 
came the  Aqua  Marcia.  (Cramer' s  Anc.  It.,  vol.  1, 
p.  327.— Burgess,  Antiq.  of  Rome,  vol.  2,  p.  328.) 

Martiams,  Marcus  Valerius,  a  Latin  epigram- 
matic poet,  born  at  Bilbilis  in  Spam,  about  A.D.  40. 
Rader  fixes  his  birth  at  A.D.  43  ;  while  Masson  (Vit. 
Win,,  p.  1 12)  makes  him  not  to  have  died  before  A.D. 
101. — Very  few  particulars  of  his  life  are  ascertained, 
and  even  these  are  principally  collected  from  his  own 
writings.  He  was  destined  originally  for  the  bar,  but 
showed  little  disposition  to  apply  himself  to  such  a 
career.  In  order  to  complete  his  education,  Martial 
was  sent  to  Rome.  It  was  at  the  ago  of  about  twenty- 
two  years,  and  in  the  sixth  year  of  Nero's  reign,  that 
he  established  himself  in  the  capital.  Here  he  gave 
himself  up  entirely  to  poetry,  which  he  made  a  means 
of  subsistence,  for  he  was  compelled  to  live  by  his 
own  exertions.  Titus  and  Domitian  both  favoured 
him,  and  the  latter  bestowed  on  him  the  rank  of  an 
eques  and  the  office  of  a  tribune,  granting  to  him  at 
the  same  time  all  the  privileges  connected  with  the 
Jus  trium  Itberorum.  After  having  passed  thirty-five 
years  at  Rome,  he  felt  desirous  of  visiting  his  native 
country.  Pliny  the  younger  supplied  him  with  the  ne- 
cessary means  for  travelling.  Having  reached  Spain, 
be  there,  according  to  some  critics,  married  a  rich  fe- 
male named  Marcella,  who  had  possessions  on  the  Bil- 
bilis or  Salon,  and  lived  many  years  in  the  enjoyment 
of  conjugal  happiness.  The  conclusion,  however,  to 
te  drawn  from  his  writings  rather  favours  the  supposi- 
tion that  such  an  union  did  not  take  place.  Martial 
was  acquainted  with  most  of  his  literary  contempora- 
ries, Juvenal,  Quintilian,  Pliny  the  younger,  and  others, 
as  appears  from  his  own  writings.  (Ep ,,  2,  90;  12, 
18,  dtc.) — We  have  about  1200  epigrams  from  tbe 
pen  of  Martial  :  they  form  fourteen  books,  of  which 
the  last  two  are  entitled  Xenia  and  Apophoreta  re- 
spectively, from  the  circumstance  of  their  containing 
mottoes  or  devices  to  be  affixed  to  presents  offered  to 
his  fnends,  or  distributed  at  the  Saturnalia  and  other 
festivals.  These  fourteen  books  are  preceded  by  one 
under  the  title  of  Spectacula,  containing  epigrams  or 
small  pieces  on  the  spectacles  given  by  Titus  and 
Domitian.  These  are  not  all  productions  of  Martial ; 
but  it  is  very  possible  that  he  may  have  made  and  pub- 
lished the  collection. — The  greater  part  of  Martial's 
epigrams  are  of  a  different  kind  from  those  of  Catullus. 
They  approach  more  nearly  to  the  modern  idea  of 
epigram,  for  they  terminate  with  a  point  for  which  the 
author  reserves  all  the  edge  and  bitterness  of  his  sat- 
ire. Among  the  numerous  epigrams  which  Martial 
has  left  behind  him,  there  are  some  that  are  excellent ; 
of  the  collection  as  a  whole,  howover,  we  may  say,  in 
the  words  of  the  poet  himself  (1,  17):  •'  Sunt  bona, 
sunt  quadam  mediocria,  sunt  mala  plura."  Many 
of  these  epigrams  have  lost  their  point  for  us,  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  circumstances  to  which  they  allude. 
A  large  portion,  moreover,  are  disgustingly  obscene. 
Besides  the  epigrams  which  form  the  collection  here 
referred  to,  there  are  others  ascribed  to  Martial,  which 
Ilurmann  has  inserted  in  his  Anthology,  vol.  1,  p.  237, 
340,  470,  471.— The  best  editions  of  Martial  arc.  that 
or  Rader.  Ingolst ,  1602,  1611,  fol  .,«  Mogunt.,  1627; 
that  of  Scrivcriis,  Ltigrf.  Bat.,  12mo,  1619;  that  of 
Smidsius,  Amst  .  8vo,  1701 ;  anj  that  of  Lemeir*  2 
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vols.  8vo,  Pom     (SeUU,  Hist.  Lit.  Horn  ,  vol  j 
p.  349.) 

Marullcs,  a  tribuno  of  whom  Plutarch  tcikn 
mention  in  his  life  of  Julius  Cxear.  Manillas  and 
another  of  his  colleagues,  named  Flavius,  when  tin 
statues  of  Cassar  were  seen  adorned  with  royal  dia- 
dems, went  and  tore  them  off.  They  also  found  oat 
the  persons  who  had  saluted  Cajsar  king,  and  coa> 
mitted  them  to  prison.  The  people  followed  wits 
joyful  acclamations,  calling  the  tribunes  Browses; 
but  Caesar,  highly  irritated,  deposed  them  from  offm 
(Plut.,  Vit.  Cets.) 

Masjestlii  or  Ma ss.es f  li,  a  people  in  the  westen 
part  of  Numidia,  on  the  coast,  between  tbe  river  M» 
iucha  and  the  promontory  Maaylibum  or  Musulohhn 
(Polyb.,  3,  ZZ.—Dionys.  Perieg.,  187. — Sallust.h 
gurth.,  c.  92.— Lip.,  28,  17.)  They  were  under  the 
dominion  of  Syphax.  The  promontory  of  Tretam, 
now  Stbda-Kuz,  or  the  Seven  Capes,  separated  tie 
nation  from  the  Massy  li,  or  subjects  of  Masinissa. 

Masca  or  Mascas,  a  river  of  Mesopotamia  fcllicg 
into  the  Euphrates,  and  having  at  its  mouth  the  city 
Corsote,  which  it  surrounded  in  a  circular  course. 
Mannert,  after  a  review  of  the  several  aouWrtie* 
which  have  a  bearing  on  the  subject,  charges  D'An- 
ville  with  an  error  in  placing  the  Masca  too  far  to  tbe 
west  of  Anatho,  and  in  fixing  this  latter  place  at  toe 
great  a  distance  from  tho  Chaboras,  since  Istdorua 
makes  the  intervening  space  only  29  miles,  whereas, 
on  D'Anville's  chart,  it  is  35  geographical  miles 
D'Anville  also  is  alleged  to  err  in  giving  tbe  Ea 
phrates  too  large  a  bend  to  the  southwest  of  A  ruth* 
The  river  Masca  is  termed  by  Ptolemy  the  Saocorss. 
Mannert  thinks  that  the  Masca  was  nothing  more  thai 
a  canal  from  tho  Euphrates.  (Mannert,  Anc.  Grtff, 
vol.  5,  p.  323.) 

Masinissa,  king  of  Numidia,  was  the  son  of  Gok. 
who  reigned  among  the  Massyli  in  the  eastern  port*» 
of  that* country.    (Liv  ,  24.  48,  seq.)    Masinissa  was 
educated  at  Carthage,  and  became,  though  still  ao-tr 
young,  enamoured  of  Sophonisba,  daughter  of  Has- 
drubal,  who  promised  him  her  hand.    Urged  on  by 
his  passion,  and  wishing,  moreover,  to  signalize  him- 
self by  some  deed  of  renown,  the  young  pnnce  pre- 
vailed upon  his  father  to  declare  against  Rome  and  ia 
favour  of  Carthage.    This  was  at  the  commencetceai 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  Masinissa  was  onhy 
seventeen  years  of  age,  but  even  then  gave  great 
promise  of  future  eminence.    (Lie,  24,  49  )  Hav- 
ing attacked  Syphax,  another  monarch,  reigning  oval 
the  western  part  of  Numidia,  and  then  in  alliance  with 
the  Romans,  he  gained  over  him  two  great  victories, 
and  afterward,  passing  the  straits,  united  his  forces  wita 
those  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain.    Hannibal  was 
at  that  time  carrying  all  before  him  in  Italy,  whJe 
Hasdrubal  his  brother  was  defending  Spain.  Not 
long  after  his  arrival,  Masinissa  contributed  essentuity 
to  the  entire  defeat  of  Cncus  and  Puhlius  Scipio,  by 
charging  the  Roman  army  with  his  Numidian  boree. 
B.C.  212  ;  but,  after  some  other  less  successful  cam- 
paigns, both  he  and  his  allies  were  compelled  to  yield 
to  the  superior  ability  of  the  young  Scipio.  afterward 
sumamed  Africanus,  and  to  abandon  to  him  almost 
the  whole  of  the  peninsula.    Having  retreated  to- 
wards the  frontiers  of  Bslica,  the  Carthaginians  were 
reduced  to  tho  greatest  extremity,  when  Scipio  mad* 
prisoner  of  Massiva,  the  nephew  of  Masinissa,  and  sent 
him  back  to  his  uncle  loaded  with  presents. 
hostility  of  Masinissa  towards  the  Romans  immediate- 
ly changed  into  the  warmest  admiration  :  he  bad  aas> 
crct  conference  with  Scipio  near  Gades,  which  was 
eventually  followed  by  his  complete  defection  from  'j« 
Carthaginian  cause.    It  is  more  than  probable  tfctf 
the  Numidian  princo  was  long  before  secretly  dispo*e< 
to  this  step,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  faith  of  Hj-»- 
rimhal.  who  had  offered  hia  daughter  Sophocusha  » 
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nainage  to  Syphax    However  this  might  have  been, 
Masinissa,  before  declaring  openly  against  Carthage, 
made  a  secret  treaty  with  the  Romans,  and  advised 
Scipio,  it  is  said,  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa.  Re- 
taining to  this  country  himself,  he  found  his  kingdom 
a  prey  to  usurpers,  bis  father  and  elder  brother  having 
both  died  during  his  absence.    With  the  aid,  however, 
of  Bocehus,  king  of  Mauritania,  he  obtained  posses- 
sion of  bis  hereditary  throne,  and  would  have  enjoyed 
K  peaceably,  if  the  Carthaginians,  irritated  at  his  now 
open  avowal  for  the  Romans,  had  not  incited  Syphax 
to  make  war  upon  him.    Defeated  and  stripped  of  his 
dominions,  Masinissa  was  compelled  to  take  refuge 
near  the  Syrtis  Minor,  where  he  defended  himself  until 
the  artival  of  Scipio.    The  aspect  of  affairs  immedi- 
ately changed,  and  Masinissa,  by  his  valour  and  skill, 
contributed  greatly  to  the  victory  gained  by  Scipio 
•ver  Hasdrubal  and  Syphax.    Having  been  sent  with 
Lslius  in  pursuit  of  the  vanquished,  he  penetrated, 
after  a  march  of  fifteen  days,  to  the  very  heart  of  bis 
rival's  kingdom,  gained  a  battle  against  him,  made 
himself  master  of  Cirta,  the  capital  of  Syphax,  and 
found  in  it  Sophonisba,  to  whom,  as  we  have  said, 
be  had  been  attached  in  early  youth.*  The  charms  of 
the  daughter  of  Hasdrubal  proved  too  powerful  for  the 
Numidian  king,  and  he  married  her  at  once,  in  the 
hope  of  rescuing  her  from  slavery,  since  she  belonged 
to  the  Romans  by  the  right  of  conquest.    This  impru- 
dent union,  however,  with  a  captivo  whose  hatred  to- 
wards Rome  was  so  deep-rooted,  could  not  but  prove 
displeasing  to  Scipio,  and  Masinissa  was  severely  re- 
proved iu  private  by  the  Roman  commander.  The 
Numidian,  in  his  despair,  sent  a  cup  of  poison  to  his 
bride,  who  drank  it  off  with  the  utmost  heroism.  (Lip., 
90,  15.)    To  console  him  for  his  loss,  Scipio  bestowed 
upon  Masinissa  the  title  of  king  and  a  crown  of  gold, 
and  heaped  upon  him  other  honours ;  and  these  dis- 
tinctions, together  with  the  hope  of  soon  seeing  him- 
self master  of  all  Numidia,  caused  the  ambitious  mon- 
arch to  forget  the  death  of  Sophonisba.  Constantly 
attached  to  the  fortunes  of  Scipio,  Masinissa  fought  on 
kis  side  at  the  battle  of  Zama,  defeated  the  left  wing 
of  the  enemy,  and,  though  severely  wounded,  never- 
theless went  in  pursuit  of  Hannibal  himself,  in  the 
tope  of  crowning  his  exploits  by  the  capture  of  this 
celebrated  commander.    Scipio,  before  leaving  Africa, 
established  Masinissa  in  his  hereditary  possessions, 
and  added  to  these,  with  the  authority  of  the  sen- 
ate, all  that  had  belonged  to  Syphax  in  Numidia. 
Master  now  of  the  whole  country  from  Maurctania  to 
Cyrf  ne,  and  become  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Af- 
rica, Masinissa  profiled  by  the  Icisuro  which  peace  af- 
forded him,  and  exerted  himself  in  introducing  among 
bis  semi- barbarous  subjects  the  blessings  of  civiliza- 
tion.   Neither  age,  however,  nor  the  tranquil  posses- 
sion of  so  extensive  a  territory,  could  damp  his  ardour 
for  conquest.     Imboldcned  by  his  relations  with 
Rome,  he  violated  the  treaties  subsisting  between 
himself  and  the  Carthaginians,  and,  although  in  his 
ninetieth  year,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful army  and  marched  into  the  territories  of  Carthage. 
He  was  preparing  for  a  general  action  when  Scipio 
.Cmilianus  arrived  at  his  camp,  having  come  from 
Spain  to  visit  him.    Masinissa  received  the  young  Ro- 
nan  with  distinguished  honours,  alluded  with  tears  to 
bis  old  benefactor  Africanus,  and  afterward  caused  the 
•ffite  of  his  troops  to  pas*  in  review  before  the  son  of 
Paulus  „Emilius.    The  young  Scipio  was  most  struck, 
however,  by  the  activity  and  address  of  the  monarch 
himself,  whose  physical  powers  seemed  but  little  im- 
paired by  age,  who  still  performed  all  the  exercises 
of  youth,  ana  mounted  and  rode  his  steed  with  all  the 
spirit  of  earlier  years.    On  the  morrow  Scipio  was  the 
witness  of  one  of  the  greatest  conflicts  that  had  ever 
taken  place  in  Africa,  which,  after  having  been  main- 
Mined  for  a  long  time  on  both  sides  with  the  utm'st 


obstinacy,  was  decided  at  last  in  favour  of  Masinissa. 
A  second  battle,  equally  disastrous  for  Carthage,  soon 
followed,  and  peace  was  concluded  on  such  terms  as 
it  pleased  Masinissa  to  dictate.  Not  long  after  this 
the  third  Punk  war  broke  out ;  but  the  Numidian 
monarch  did  not  live  to  see  the  downfall  of  Carthage, 
having  expired  a  abort  time  before  its  capture,  at  the 
age  of  ninety- seven,  and  after  a  reign  of  sixty  years. 
Masinissa  was  remarkable  for  his  abstemious  mode  of 
life,  which,  joined  to  his  habits  of  constant  exercise, 
enabled  him  to  enjoy  so  protracted  an  existence.  He 
left  fifty-four  sons,  only  three  of  whom,  Micipta,  Go* 
lussa,  and  MastanabaL  were  legitimate.  Scipio,  who 
had  been  requested  to  do  so  by  Masinissa,  divided  the 
kingdom  among  these  three,  and  assigned  consider- 
able revenues  to  the  others.  (Lip.,  Ub.  24,  25,  28,  dec. 
—Polyb.,  lib.  11,  14,  15,  du:.—  Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  27 
p.  364,  ttqq.) 

Massaobt*,  a  nation  of  Scythia,  placed  by  the  an- 
cient writers  to  the  east  of  the  river  Iaxartea.  The 
Macedonians  sought  for  the  MassageUe  in  the  northern 
regions  of  Asia,  judging  from  the  history  of  Cyrus's 
expedition  against  these  barbarians,  by  which  some 
definiteness  was  given  to  the  position  which  they  oc- 
cupied. They  missed,  indeed,  the  true  Massageta:, 
but  the  term  became  a  general  one  for  the  northern 
nations  of  Asia,  like  that  of  Scythians.  Larcher  con- 
siders the  term  Massagetas  equivalent  probably  to 
"  Eastern  Getaj."  [Hist.  d'Herodote,  vol.  8,  p.  323, 
Table  Gcographique)  According  to  Herodotus,  the 
Massageta:  occupied  a  level  tract  of  country  to  the 
east  of  the  Caspian.  (Herod.,  1, 201.)  Hailing  lakes 
the  MassagcUB  for  Alans,  and  refers  to  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (23,  14  ;  31,  2)  in  support  of  his  opinion. 
(Wien-Iakrb.,  63,  p.  131.)  Gatterer,  on  tho  otbei 
hand,  thinks  that  they  occupied  the  present  country 
of  the  Kirgish  Tatars.  (Comment.  Soe.  Gbtt.,  R. 
p.  9.— Bohr,  ad  Herod.,  I.  c.) 

MASSiCsrLi.    Vid.  Masasaylii. 

Massicus,  Mo.ss,  a  range  of  hilts  in  Campania,  fa 
mous  for  the  wines  produced  there.  Consult  remark* 
under  the  article  Falemus,  near  the  beginning  (p.  515, 
col.  2). 

Massilia,  by  the  Greeks  called  Massalia  (Maooo 
Xia),  a  celebrated  colony  of  the  Phot-Earn,  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast  of  Gaul,  now  Marseille.  The 
period  of  its  settlement  appears  to  have  been  very  re- 
mote. Scymnus  of  Chios  (v.  210),  Livy  (5,  34).  and 
Eusebiua,  agree  in  placing  it  in  the  45th  Olympiad, 
during  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  Their  com- 
mon authority  appears  to  have  been  Timajos ;  at  least 
Scymnus  mentions  him. — The  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  founding  of  Maasilia  will  be  seen  un- 
der the  article  Phocxa.  The  nalivea  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  this  colony,  but,  accord 
mg  to  Livy  (5,  34),  the  Phocajans  were  enabled  to 
make  an  effectual  resistance,  and  to  fortify  their  posi- 
tion, by  the  aid  of  a  body  of  Gauls.  (Compare  the 
account  of  Justin,  43,  3,  4.)  Massilia  soon  became 
a  powerful  and  flourishing  city,  and  famed  for  its  ex- 
tensive commerce.  It  engaged  in  frequent  contests 
with  Carthage,  its  maritime  rival,  and  sent  out  Kianv 
colonies,  from  Emporias  in  Spain  as  far  as  Monoecoa 
in  Italy.  (Slrabo,  180.)  The  most  prosperous  pe- 
riod  in  the  history  of  Massilia  would  seem  to  havr 
been  tho  interval  from  the  fall  of  Carthage  to  the  com 
mencement  of  the  contest  between  Cxsar  and  Pom 
pey.  This  city  was  always  the  firm  ally  of  Rome. 
The  origin  of  its  friendship  with  the  Romans  is  not 
clearly  ascertained  :  Justin,  or,  rather,  Trogus  Pompc 
ius  (43,  3),  dates  it  from  tho  reign  of  Tarquinioa  Pris- 
cus, but  this  appears  deserving  of  no  credit.  (Man- 
nert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  83,  seqq.)  It  is  more  than 
probable,  that  the  friendship  in  question  began  about 
the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war.  Before  this  war  ws 
hear  nothing  of  the  Massilians  in  Roman  history,  ani 
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iMvvious  to  the  commencement  of  the  second  Punic 
contest  we  find  them  the  allies  of  the  Romans.  (Lie., 
SI,  20.}  The  political  importance  of  this  city  re- 
ceived a  severe  check  in  the  civil  war  between  Caasar 
and  Pompey,  in  consequence  of  its  attachment  to  the 
patty  of  the  latter.  It  had  to  sustain  a  severe  siege, 
in  which  its  fleet  was  destroyed,  and,  after  surrender- 
ing, to  pay  a  heavy  exaction.  (Cat.,  Bell.  Civ.,  2, 
22  )  The  conqueror,  it  is  true,  left  the  city  the  title 
of  freedom,  but  its  power  and  former  importance  were 
gone.  The  downfall  of  its  political  consequence, 
however,  was  succeeded  by  distinguished  eminence 
in  another  point  of  view,  and  already,  in  the  days  of 
Augustus,  Massilia  began  to  be  famous  as  a  school  of 
the  sciences,  and  the  rival  of  Athens.  Even  in  a  much 
later  age,  though  surrounded  by  barbarous  tribes,  she 
continued  to  enjoy  her  literary  rank,  and  was  also  re- 
markable for  the  culture  of  philosophy  and  the  healing 
art.  Massilia  remained  a  flourishing  city  until  the  in- 
roads of  the  barbarians  and  the  subjugation  by  them 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  southern  Gaul.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  place  was  a  well-regulated  aristocracy. 
(Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  81,  seqq.) 

Mi8sf  Lt,  a  people  of  Numidia,  to  the  east  of  the 
Massesyli  and  Capo  Trctum.  They  were  the  sub- 
jects of  Masinissa.  (Lxv.,  24,  i8.—Polyb.,  3,  33.— 
Sil.  Ital,  16,  170.) 

MatInum,  a  city  of  Messapia  or  Iapygia,  southeast 
of  Caltipolia.  Near  it  was  the  Mons  Matinus.  It 
was  here,  according  to  Horace,  that  the  celebrated 
philosopher,  Archyus  of  Tarentum,  was  interred, 
when  cast  on  shore  after  shipwreck.  (Od.,  I,  28  ) 
This  region  was  famed  for  its  bees  and  honey.  The 
modern  Matinata  seems  to  mark  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient city.    (Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2.  p.  277.) 

Matr6na,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  the  Marne,  which 
formed  part  of  the  ancient  boundary  between  Gallia 
Belgica  and  Gallia  Celtica.  It  takes  its  rise  at  Lan- 
grei,  runs  northwest  to  Chalons,  then  westward,  pass  • 
cs  by  Meaux,  becomes  navigable  at  Vitry,  and  a*. 
Charcntcm,  a  tittle  above  Paris,  falls  into  the  Seq  i» 
na  or  Seine,  after  a  course  of  about  92  leagues 
(Cees.,  B.  C,  1,  \— Anson,  Mosel,  t.  4C1  —Am- 
mian.  Mar  cell.,  15,  27.  —  Sidon.,  Ptnt/yr.  Mirjo 
rian.,  208.) 

MatronalTa,  a  festival  celebrated  at  P-ome  on  the 
Calends,  or  first  of  March,  an«l  on  (his  same  occasion 
presents  used  to  be  given  by  husbands  to  their  wives. 
The  day  is  said  to  nave  been  kept  sacred  in  remem- 
brance chiefly  of  the  reconciliation  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  Sabines.  On  this  same  day,  also,  a 
temple  had  been  dedicated  by  the  Roman  ladies  to 
Juno  Lucina,  on  the  Esquiline  Hill,  and  here  they 
presented  their  annual  offerings.  ( (hid.  Fast.,  3, 1 70, 
seqq.)  From  this  Isst- mentioned  circumstance,  and 
particularly  from  a  part  of  the  passage  last  referred  to 
(v.  236,  seqq.),  the  true  reason  of  the  celebration 
may  perhaps  be  inferred.  Ovid  speaks  of  offerings 
af  flowers  made  on  this  occasion  to  Juno. 

Mattiaci,  a  nation  in  the  western  quarter  of  Ger- 
many :  according  to  Wilhelm  (Germamen  und  seine 
Bewokner,  Weimar,  1823),  a  branch  of  the  Catti,  be- 
tween the  Lakn  and  Maine,  in  the  country  between 
Mayence  and  Coblenz ;  but,  according  to  Kruse,  ly- 
ing between  the  Msine,  the  Taunus,  and  the  Rhine 
(Arthiv.  fur  alte  Gcogr.).  The  Aqua  MaHiacae  cor- 
respond to  ihe  modern  Wiesbaden.  (Ammian.  Mar- 
cell  ,  29.20  ) 

Matuta,  a  deity  among  the  Romans,  the  same  as 
the  Leucott5e  of  the  Greeks.  ( Vid.  Ino  and  Lcuco- 
hoe ) 

Mayors,  a  name  of  Mars.    (Fid.  Mars.) 

Mauri,  tb»  inhabitants  of  Mauritania.  Bochart  de- 
rives the  rj,ve  from  Mahur,  or,  as  an  elision  of  gut- 
turala  is  vcty  common  in  the  Oriental  languages,  from 
tf  n*r  i.  e.,  :re  from  the  west,  or  an  occidentalism 
8*4 


I  Mauritania  being  west  of  Carthage  and  Pbarna  \ 

(Geogr.  Saer.,  1,  25.— Op.,  toI.  2,  c.  498.) 

Mauritania,  a  country  of  Africa,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, now  the  empire  of  Fez  and  Morocco.  It  was 
hounded  on  the  north  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  tod 
the  Mediterranean,  on  the  east  by  Numidia,  en  the 
south  by  Getulia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic 
It  was,  properly  speaking,  in  the  time  of  Bocehut  un 
betrayer  of  Jugunha,  bounded  by  the  river  Muturhi 
or  Molochath,  now  Malva,  and  corresponded  nearh. 
to  the  present  kingdom  of  Fes ;  but,  m  the  lime  oi 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  the  western  part  of  Numtdit 
was  added  to  this  province  under  the  name  of  Mauri- 
tania Cesariensis,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Maontaaa 
being  called  Tingitana,  from  its  principal  city  Tingu 
or  Old  Tangier,  on  the  west  of  U  j  straits.  (Pin-, 
5,  1—  Cas.,  Bell.  Ch.t  1,  6  — J«* ,  Bell  A/nc  ,H. 
—Mela,  1,  5.— Id.,  3,  10  —  Fid.  Mauri,  and  Man- 
rusii.) 

Maurus  Terentianus,  a  Latin  grammarian,  gen 
erally  supposed  to  have  been  an  African  by  birth 
The  time  when  he  flourished  hvs  bnen  made  a  matte 
of  dispute.    Vossius  supposes  him  to  have  been  thf 
same  Terentianns  who  is  addressed  by  Martial  as  ths 
prefect  of  Syene  in  Egypt.    (£p.,  1,  87.)  Terenti 
anus  declares  himaelf  a  contemporary  of  Septimioi 
Serenus,  which  la  .tor  poet  Wernsdorff  refers  to  the 
sge  of  Vespasian.    (Poet.  Lai.  Mi*.,  vol.  2,  p.  249") 
He  at  all  events  Hved  during  or  before  tbe  tune  of 
St.  Augustine,  airco  he  is  mentioned  by  the  Utter  in 
terms  of  the  highest  respect.    (De  Cn.  Dei,  6,  2.— 
De  Ihd.  Crtd  ,  c.  17.)    Terentianus,  wher  virances' 
in  life,  *<rotc  a  poem  on  letters,  syllables,  leet,  inr 
metres  (*'  De  Literis,  Syllabxs,  Pedibu*  el  Metns  Ctr 
men")  in  which  these  dry  topics  are  handled  withal 
the  srt  v>f  which  they  are  susceptible    This  poem  >»  ex 
tf  emelv  useful  for*  a  knowledge  of  Latin  Prosody  ths 
author  unites  in  it  example  and  precept,  by  employing, 
fcr  the  explanation  of  the  various  metres,  verses  writ- 
ten in  the  very  measures  of  which  be  treats — The 
most  recent  editions  of  the  poem  in  question  are,  that 
of  Santcn,  completed  by  Van  Lennep.  7V*;.  ad  Rhen., 
1825,  and  that  of  Lachmann,  Lips..  1836.    It  u  giv- 
en also  among  the  Latin  grammarians,  td.  Putsch.,  p. 
2383,  seqq.,  and  in  the  Corpus  Poetarum  of  Mait- 
taire. 

MaurusIi,  a  poetical  name  for  the  people  of  Mau 
ritania. 

Mausolos,  a  prince  of  Caria,  the  brotheT  and  hus- 
band of  Artemisia.  His  death  was  deeply  lamented 
by  the  latter,  who  caused  a  splendid  monument  to  bs 
erected  to  his  memory.  (Vid.  Artemisia  I.,  Halkar 
nassus.  and  Mausoleum.) 

Mausolkom,  I.  (Mavoufciov,  seil.  pvrifteior,  "At 
tomb  of  Maitsolus"),  a  magnificent  monumental  struc- 
ture, raised  by  Artemisia  in  memory  of  her  husband 
Matisolus,  king  of  Cari*  in  the  city  of  Halicemassus, 
B.C.  352.    Of  this  movement,  once  reckoned  among 
the  wonders  of  the  world,  no  remains  now  exist;  bet, 
from  Pliny's  description  (36,  5),  it  appears  to  have 
been  nearly  square  in  its  plan,  measuring  1 13  feet  on 
its  sides,  and  93  on  each  of  its  ends  or  fronts,  and  to 
have  been  decorated  with  a  peristyle  of  36  columns 
(supposed  by  Hardouin  to  have  been  60  feet  high  or 
more),  above  which  the  structure  was  carried  «p  in 
a  pyramidal  form,  and  surmounted  at  its  apex  by  a 
marble  quadriga  executed  by  Pythis,  who,  accordnaf 
to  Vitruvius,  was  joint  architect  with  Satyrua  in  ib* 
building.    It  was  farther  decorated  with  sculpture* 
and  reliefs  by  Scopes,  Bryaxis,  Timotheus,  and  Leo- 
chares.    The  entire  height  was  140  feet. — II.  TV 
Mausoleum  erected  at  Babylon  by  Alexander  tat 
Great,  in  honour  of  Hephestion,  appears  to  hare  bees 
still  more  magnificent,  and  somewhat  extravagaat  » 
its  decorations,  as  far  a.»  can  be  gathered  from  the  w 
count  given  of  it  by  Diodoros  Siculus  (17,  115\  * 
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m«  auorned  below  by  gilded  rostra  or  beaks  of  240  I 
ships,  and  every  successive  tier  or  story  was  enriched 
with  a  profusion  of  sculpture,  representing  Tarious  an- 
jrials,  fighting  centaurs,  and  other  figures,  all  of  which 
were  gilded ;  and  on  the  summit  were  statues  of  si- 
rene,  made  hollow,  in  order  that  the  singers  who 
chanted  the  funeral  dirge  might  be  concealed  -ithin 
them  — III.  The  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  at  Home 
was  a  structure  of  great  magnitude  and  grandeur,  and 
circular  in  plan.    It  stood  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
wkare  remains  of  it  yet  exist  in  the  two  concentric 
circles  forming  the  first  and  second  stories  of  the 
building,  and  the  vaulted  chambers  between,  which 
supported  the  first  or  lowest  terrace.    Of  these  terra- 
ces there  were  three ;  consequently,  four  stages  in  the 
building,  gradually  decreasing  in  diameter,  the  upper- 
most of  which  was  crowned  with  a  colossal  statue  of 
the  emperor.    The  terraces  themselves  were  planted 
with  trees.    From  traces  of  something  of  the  kind 
that  yet  remain,  it  is  conjectured  that  there  was  ori- 
ginally an  advanced  portico  attached  to  the  building, 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  Pantheon,  though 
considerably  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
plan,  as  it  could  not  have  been  carried  up  higher  than 
•he  first  stage  of  the  building.    According  to  Hirt'a 
representation  of  it,  in  his  "  Baukunst  bei  den  Alien," 
it  was  a  Corinthian  hexastyle,  advanced  one  inter- 
column  before  the  side-walls  connecting  it  with  the 
circular  edifice  behind  it. — TV.  The  Mausoleum  of 
Hadrian  was  also  of  great  magnitude  and  grandeur, 
and,  like  the  preceding,  circular  in  plan.    Ft  is  now 
converted  into  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  in  which 
t.hapc  it  is  familiar  to  almost  every  one.    This  is  a 
work  of  roost  massy  construction,  and  originally  pre- 
sented an  unbroken  circular  mass  of  building,  erect- 
sd  upon  a  Isrgcr  square  basement,  lofty  in  itself,  yet 
of  moderate  height  in  proportion  to  the  superstruc- 
ture, tbo  latter  being  about  twice  as  high  as  the  for- 
mer.   This  nearly  solid  rotunda,  which  was  originally 
coated  with  white  marble,  had  on  its  summit  numer- 
ous fine  statues,  which  were  broken  to  pieces  and  the 
fragments  hurled  down  by  the  soldiers  of  Belisarius 
upon  the  Goths,  who  attempted  to  take  the  building 
by  storm.    Neither  are  any  remains  now  left  of  the 
uppermost  stage  of  tho  edifice,  which  assumed  the 
form  of  a  circular  peripteral  temple,  whose  diameter 
was  about  one  thira  of  the  larger  circle.  According 
to  tradition,  its  peristyle  consisted  of  the  twenty- four 
beautiful  marble  Corinthian  columns  which  afterward 
decorated  the  Basilica  of  San  Paolo  fuori  delle  Mura 
(partially  destroyed  some  few  years  ago  by  fire,  but 
now  nearly  restored) ;  and  its  tholus  or  dome  was 
surmoonted  by  a  colossal  pine-apple  in  bronze,  now 
placed  in  the  gardens  of  the  Vatican.    {Encycl.  Us. 
Knotcl  ,  toI.  15,  p.  21.) 

Maxkntiub,  Marcus  AurilTos  Valerius,  son  of 
Maximianus,  the  colleague  of  Dioclesian  in  the  em- 
pire, waa  living  in  obscurity,  when,  after  his  father's 
abdication,  and  the  elevation  of  Constantino  to  tho 
rank  of  Ca?sar,  he  became  envious  of  the  latter,  and 
dissatisfied  with  the  neglect  which  ho  experienced 
from  Galerius.  Accordingly,  he  stirred  up  a  revolt 
among  the  praetorian  soldiers  at  Rome,  and  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  A.D.  306.  Galerius,  who  was  then 
m  the  East,  sent  orders  to  Severus  Cajsar,  who  had 
the  command  of  Italy,  to  march  from  Mediolandm  to 
Rome  with  all  bis  forces,  and  put  down  the  insurrec- 
tion. In  the  mean  time,  Maximianus,  who  lived  in  re- 
tirement in  Campania,  came  to  Rome,  and  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  and  colleague  with  his  son,  A.D.  307. 
Severus,  on  arriving  with  his  troops  near  Rome,  waa 
deserted  by  most  oi  his  officers  and  soldiers,  who  had 
formerly  served  under  Maximianus,  and  were  still  at- 
tached to  their  old  general.  Upon  this  he  retired  to 
Rarenna,  which  he  soon  after  aurrendered  to  Maxim- 
axma.  on  being  promised  his  life  and  Ubertv ;  but 


!  Maximianus  put  him  to  death.  Tht  latter  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Gaul,  to  form  an  alliance  w  th  Constantiua, 
leaving  Maxcntius  at  Rome.  Galerius  soon  after  ar- 
rived in  Italy  with  an  army  ;  but,  not  finding  himself 
strong  enough  to  attack  Maxentius  in  Rome,  aud 
fearing  the  same  fate  as  that  of  Severus,  he  made  a 
precipitate  retreat.  Maximianus,  returning  t  i  Rome, 
reigned  for  some  months  together  with  bis  son,  but 
afterward  quarrelled  with  him,  and  took  refuge  with 
Galerius,  who  acknowledged  him  as  emperor.  There 
were  then  no  less  than  six  emperors ;  Galerius,  Max- 
imianus, Constantinc,  Maxentius,  Licinius,  and  Max- 
iminus  Daza.  In  the  following  year,  A.D.  309,  Max- 
entius was  proclaimed  consul  at  Rome,  together  with 
his  son,  M.  Aurelius  Romulus,  who,  in  the  ensuing 
year,  was  accidentally  drowned  in  the  Tiber.  Max- 
entius possessed  Italy  and  Africa  ;  but  Africa  revolt- 
ed, and  the  soldiers  proclaimed  as  emperor  an  ad- 
venturer of  the  name  of  Alexander,  who  reigned  at 
Carthage  for  three  years.  In  the  year  311,  Maxen- 
tius sent  an  expedition  to  Africa,  defeated  and  killed 
Alexander,  and  burned  Carthage.  Proud  of  his  suc- 
cess, for  which  ho  enjoyed  a  triumph,  Maxentius  made 
great  preparations  to  attack  Constantino,  with  whom 
he  had  till  then  preserved  the  appearance  of  friend- 
ship. Constantino  moved  from  Gaul  into  Italy,  ad- 
vanced to  Rome,  and  defeated  Maxentius,  who  was 
drowned  in  attempting  to  swim  his  horse  across  the 
Tiber,  A.D.  312.  (Encycl.  Us.  Knowledge,  vol.  15, 
p.  22.) 

Maximianus  I.,  Marcus  ValrrIus,  a  native  of  Pan- 
noma,  born  of  obscure  parents.  He  served  in  the 
Roman  armies  with  distinction,  and  was  tamed  by 
Dioclesian  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  A.D.  286. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  is  given  under  Dioclctianus, 
Constantinus,  and  Maxentius.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  Constantine,  at  Massilia,  for  having  conspired 
against  his  life  (A.D.  310.)— II.  GalbrIus  Valerius, 
was  sumamed  Armentarius  on  account  of  his  having 
been  a  herdsman  in  his  youth.  The  events  of  his  life 
are  narrated  under  Diocletianus,  Constantius,  and  Con- 
stantinus. According  to  historians,  he  died  A.D.  311, 
of  a  loathsome  disease,  which  was  considered  by  hia 
contemporaries  and  himself  as  a  punishment  from 
heaven  for  his  persecution  of  the  Christians.  (£n- 
cyr.l.  Us.  Knotel.,  vol.  15,  p.  23.) 

MaximInus,  I.  Caius  Julius  Vkrus,  was  originally 
a  Thracian  shepherd.  He  was  of  gigantic  size  and 
great  bodily  strength,  and,  having  entered  the  Roman 
army  under  Septimius  Severus,  was  rapidly  advanced 
for  his  bravery.  Alexander  Severus  gave  him  the 
command  of  a  new  legion  raised  in  Pannonia,  at  the 
head  of  which  he  followed  Alexander  in  his  campaign 
against  the  Germans,  when,  the  army  being  encamped 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  he  conspired  against  his 
sovereign,  and  induced  some  of  his  companions  to 
murder  him  in  his  tent,  as  well  as  his  mother  Mam- 
maea,  A.D.  235.  Maximinus,  being  proclaimed  em- 
peror, named  his  son,  also  called  Maximinus,  Cesar 
and  his  colleague  in  the  empire.  He  continued  tho 
war  against  the  Germans,  and  devastated  a  largo  tract 
of  country  beyond  the  Rhine ;  after  which  he  repaired 
to  Illyricum  to  fight  the  Dacians  and  Sarmatians.  But 
his  cruelty  and  rapacity  raised  enemies  against  him  in 
various  parts  of  the  empire.  The  province  of  Africa 
revolted,  and  proclaimed  Gordianus,  who  was  soon  after 
acknowledged  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  A.D 
237.  But  Capellianus,  governor  of  Mauritania  for 
Maximinus,  defeated  Gordianus  and  his  son,  who  both 
fell  in  the  struggle,  after  a  nominal  reign  of  little  mon 
than  a  month.  Rome  was  in  consternation  at  th< 
news,  expecting  the  vengeance  of  Maximinus.  The 
senate  proclaimed  as  emperors  Clodius  Pupienus  Maxi- 
mus  and  Decimus  Calius  Albihus  ;  but  the  people  ip 
sisted  upon  a  nephew  of  the  younger  Gordianus,  a  boy 
twelve  years  of  age,  being  associated  with  theco. 
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Maximus  marched  out  of  Rome  with  troops  to  oppose 
Yfaximinus,  who  had  laid  siege  to  Aquileia.  The  lat- 
ter, however,  experienced  a  brave  resistance  from  the 
garrison  and  people  of  that  city,  which  excited  still  more 
lis  natural  cruelty,  and  the  soldiers,  becoming  weary  of 
htm,  mutinied  and  killed  both  him  and  his  son,  A.D. 
238.  Maximums,  the  father,  then  65  years  old,  was 
a  ferocious  soldier  and  nothing  else,  and  wonderful 
talcs  are  related  of  his  voracity,  and  the  quantity  of 
food  and  drink  which  be  swallowed  daily.  His  son  is 
•aid  to  have  been  a  handsome  but  arrogant  youth. 
{Jul.  Capitol,  Vit.  Maxim.  —  Encycl.  Us.  Knowl., 
vol.  IS,  p.  23  ) — II.  Dau  or  Daza,  an  Illyrian  peas- 
ant, served  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  was  raised  by 
Galerius,  who  was  his  relative,  to  the  rank  of  military 
tribune,  and  lastly  to  the  dignity  of  Ca?sar,  A.D.  303, 
tt  the  time  of  the  abdication  of  Dioclesian  and  Max- 
unian,  when  he  had  for  his  share  the  government  of 
Syria  and  Egypt.  After  the  death  of  Galerius,  A.D. 
811,  Maximums  and  Licinius  divided  his  dominions 
oetween  ther/l,  and  Maximinus  obtained  the  whole  of 
the  Asiatic  provinces.  Both  he  and  Licinius  behaved 
jngratefully  towards  the  family  of  Galerius,  their 
jommon  benefactor.  Valeria,  the  daughter  of  Diocle- 
sian and  widow  of  Galerius,  having  escaped  from  Li- 
cinius into  the  dominions  of  Maximinus,  the  latter  of- 
'cred  to  marry  her,  and,  on  her  refusal,  banished  her, 
with  her  mother,  to  the  deserts  of  Syria.  He  perse- 
cuted the  Christians,  and  made  war  against  the  Ar- 
menians. A  new  war  having  broken  out  betwe*.,  Li- 
cinius and  Maximinus,  the  latter  advanced  as  far  as 


quertce,  sufficiently  appears  from  these  elegant  j.roduc 
tions  ;  but  they  are  of  little  merit  on  the  score  of  ideas 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  written  upon  Platonic  prio» 
ciples,  but  sometimes  lean  towards  scepticism.  Th* 
following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  topics  dis- 
cussed by  this  writer.  Of  God,  according  to  Plato's 
idea — If  vtt  must  return  Injury  for  Injury  —Hint  m 
may  distinguish  a  Friend  from  a  Flatterer. — Tkct  as 
Active  is  better  than  a  Contemplative  Life.  (The  con 
trary  position  is  maintained  in  another  discourse.)— 
That  the  Farmer  is  more  useful  to  a  Slate  than  tit  Sd- 
dtcr. —  Whether  the  Liberal  Arts  contribute  to  Virtue 
— Of  the  End  of  Philosophy. — Tliat  there  is  nogrttia 
Good  than  a  good  Man. — Of  the  Demon  of  Socrates 
— Of  the  beneficial  Effects  of  adverse  FoTfynt  — 
Whether  the  Maladies  of  the  Body  or  the  Mini  k 
more  severe. — The  best  edition  of  Maximus  Tyrius  is 
that  of  Davis,  Land.,  1740,  4to,  enriched  with  some 
excellent  observations  by  Maikland.  It  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  smaller  edition  in  8vo,  Cantab.,  1703,al* 
by  Davis.  The  larger  edition  was  reprinted  at  Lap- 
sic  in  1774,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  under  the  editorial  careol 
Reiake.  (Schbll,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  4.  p.  286,  stqq.) 
— IV.  A  native  of  Ephesus,  and  philosopher  of  the 
New- Platonic  school.  According  to  Eonapiu*(p  86, 
seqq.),  ho  was,  through  the  recommendation  of  hit 
master  ^desius,  appointed  by  Conatantius  preceptor 
to  Julian.  According  to  the  Christian  historians,  how- 
ever, he  introduced  himself  to  Julian,  during  his  Asi- 
atic expedition,  at  Nico media,  Dy  accommodating  ha 
predictions  to  the  wishes  and  hopes  of  the  emperor, 


\drianopolis,  but  was  defeated,  fled  into  Asia,  and  and  by  other  parasitical  arts,  he  gained  entire  posses- 


died  of  poison  at  Tarsus,  A.D.  313.  (Encycl.  Us, 
Knowl ,  vol.  15,  p.  24.) 

Maximus,  I.  Maonus,  a  native  of  Spain,  who  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor  A.D.  383.  The  unpopular- 
ity of  Gratian  favoured  bis  usurpation,  and  he  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  troops  Gratian  marched  against 
him,  but  ne  was  defeated,  and  soon  after  assassinated. 
Maximus  refused  the  honours  of  burial  to  the  re- 
mains of  Gratian;  and,  when  he  had  made  himself 
master  of  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  he  sent  ambassa- 
dors into  the  East,  and  demanded  of  the  Emperor  The- 
odosius  to  acknowledge  him  as  his  associate  on  the 
throne.  Theoflcwius  endeavoured  to  amuse  and  de- 
lay him,  but  Maxituus  resolved  to  enforce  his  claim  by 
arms,  and,  crossing  the  Alps,  made  himself  master  of 
Italy.  Theodosius,  however,  marched  against  and  be- 
sieged him  in  Aquileia,  where  he  was  betrayed  by  his 
own  soldiers,  and  put  to  death,  A.D.  383 — II.  Pe- 
tronius,  a  Roman  senator,  twice  consul,  and  of  pa- 
trician origin.  He  caused  the  Emperor  Valentiman 
III.  to  be  assassinated,  and  ascended  the  throne,  hut 
was  stoned  to  death,  and  his  body  thrown  into  tlio  Ti- 
ber by  his  own  soldiers,  A.D.  455,  after  a  reign  of 
only  77  days.  (Procop.,  Bell.  Vand. — Stdon.,  A  poll , 
1,  23.) — III.  Tyrius,  a  native  of  Tyre,  distinguished 
for  his  eloquence,  and  who  obtained  some  degree  of 
celebrity  also  as  a  philosopher  of  the  New- Platonic 
school.  According  to  Suidas,  he  lived  under  Corn- 
modus  ;  but,  according  to  Eusebius  and  Syncellus,  un- 
der Antoninus  Pius.  The  accounts  of  these  chronol- 
ogers  may  bo  reconciled  by  supposing  that  Maximus 
flourished  under  Antoninus,  and  reached  the  time  of 
Commodus.  Joseph  Scaliger  believed  that  Maximus 
was  one  of  the  instructors  of  Marcus  Aurelius ;  and 
that  emperor,  in  fact,  mentions  a  Maximus  among  his 
preceptors ;  but  this  individual  was  Claudius  Maximus, 
as  wo  learn  from  a  passage  in  Capitolinus.  (Vtt.  An- 
ton., Phil.,  c.  3.)  Although  ho  was  frequently  at 
Rome,  Maximus  Tyrius  probably  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  in  Greece.  We  have  from  him,  un- 
der the  title  of  Discourses  (or  Dissertations),  \6yoi 
(or  btaXiseic),  forty-one  treatises  or  essays  on  various 
subjects  of  a  philosophical,  moral,  and  literary  nature. 
That  he  pos»esscd  the  most  captivating  powers  of  elo- 


sion  of  his  confidence.  The  courtiers,  ss  usual,  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  their  master,  and  Maximus  was 
daily  loaded  with  new  honours.  He  accompanied  Ju 
lian  in  his  expedition  into  Persia,  and  there,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  divination  and  flattery,  persuaded  hun  that 
he  would  rival  Alexander  in  the  glory  of  conquest 
The  event,  however,  proved  as  unfortunate  to  the  rhi- 
losophcr  as  to  the  hero  ;  for,  Julian  being  sls:n  by  a 
wound  received  in  battle,  after  the  short  reign  of  Jo- 
vian Maximus  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  emper- 
ors Valentinian  and  Valens,  and,  for  the  imaginary 
crime  of  magic,  underwent  a  long  course  of  confine- 
ment and  suffering,  which  was  not  the  less  truly  perse- 
cution because  they  were  inflicted  upon  a  pagan.  At 
last  Maximus  was  sent  into  his  native  country,  and  there 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  cruelty  of  the  proconsul  Festus. 
(Ammian.  Marcell.,  29,  1. — Socr.,  Hist.  Eccles ,  3. 
1. — Enfield's  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  2,  p.  70, 
seqq.) — V.  An  ecclesiastical  writer,  at  first  chief-sec- 
retary to  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  and  afterward  abbot 
of  a  monastery  at  Chrysopolis,  near  Constantinople. 
The  Greek  church  has  numbered  him  among  the  con 
feasors,  from  his  having  resisted  all  the  attempts  that 
made  to  draw  him  over  to  the  Monothelites,  for 


which  he  was  banished  to  Colchis,  where  he  died  A.D. 
662.  Among  other  works,  we  have  from  him  a  spe- 
cies of  Anthology,  divided  into  71  chapters,  and  enti 
tied  Ke^u?Mta  QeoXoyticu,  trot  UXoyal  in  iJiodopws 
(SttiXiuv  ruv  re  naff  ijuuc  nai  tuv  <&vpaBev.  It  differs 
from  the  Anthology  of  Stobaeus  in  containing  selec- 
tions also  from  the  scriptures  and  from  ecclesiastics! 
writers.  The  works  of  Maximus  were  edited  by  Com- 
hefis,  Paris,  1675,  2  vols,  fol.— VI.  An  ecclesiastical 
write*,  a  bishop  of  Turin  (Augusta  Taurinorum),  who 
died  subsequently  to  465  A.D.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  speakers  of  the  Western  Church.  Many 
of  his  homilies  remain. 

Mazaca.    Vid.  Caesarca  ad  Argnsum. 

MazaciG,  a  people  of  Sarmatia,  in  the  vicinity  oi 
the  Palus  Masotis.    (Plin.,  6,  7.) 

MazTcks,  a  people  of  Mauritania  Cesariensis,  alar 
called,  by  some  writers,  Mazycs.  and  Machmes 
(Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v. — Ammian.  Marcell.,  29,  25.- 
SueL,  Ner.,  c.  31.) 
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MkItjk,  a  people  in  the  north  of  Britain,  near  the 
Vallum  Severi.    They  are  the  same  with  the  Ma»at». 

Mebba,  daughter  of  vEetea,  king  of  Colchis,  and 
tamed  for  her  skill  in  sorcery  and  enchantment. 
When  Jason  came  to  Colchis  in  quest  of  the  golden 
fleece,  she  aided  him  in  obtaining  it,  and  then  fled 
with  him  in  the  Argo  M>  Greece.    (Vid.  Argonauts.) 
Here  she  displayed  her  magic  skill  in  the  case  of 
£  ton,  whom  she  restored  from  the  decrepitude  of 
age  to  the  bloom  of  early  youth.    In  order  to  effect 
this  change,  she  is  said  by  the  poets  to  have  drawn  off 
all  the  blood  from  his  veins,  and  then  to  have  filled 
them  with  the  juices  of  certain  herbs.    This  sudden 
renovation  of  toe  parent  of  Jason  so  wrought  upon  the 
daughters  of  Pelias,  that  they  entreated  Medea  to  per- 
form the  same  act  for  their  eged  father.    Tho  Colchian 
princess  eagerly  availed  herself  of  this  opportunity  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  which  Pelias  had  done  to  Jason,  and, 
in  order  to  pique  still  more  the  curiosity  of  bis  daugh- 
ers,  she  is  said  to  have  cut  to  nieces  an  old  ram,  and 
then,  boiling  the  parts  in  a  caldron,  to  have  caused  a 
young  lamb  to  come  forth  from  it.    The  daughters  of 
Pelias  thereupon  slew  their  father,  and  boiled  his  flesh 
in  a  caldron;  but  Medea  refused  to  perform  the  requi- 
site ceremonies ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  punishment 
she  had  a  right  to  expect  for  this  cruel  deed,  fled  with 
Jason  to  Corinth. — Accordingto  another  account,  how- 
ever, Medea  did  not  restore  it  son  to  youth,  he  having 
been  driven  by  Pelias,  before  the  return  of  Jason,  to 
the  act  of  self-destruction.    (Vid.  iEson.)— After  re- 
nding for  some  time  at  Corinth,  Medea  found  herself 
deserted  by  Jason,  who  espoused  the  daughter  of 
Creon,  the  Corinthian  king.    Taking,  thereupon,  sum- 
mary vengeance  on  her  rival,  and  having  destroyed  her 
two  sons  whom  she  had  by  Jason  (rid.  Jason),  Medea 
mounted  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged  serpents  and  fled 
to  Athens,  where  she  bad  by  King  .Egeus  a  son  named 
Medus.    Being  detected,  however,  in  an  attempt  to 
destroy  Theseus  {vid.  Theseus),  she  fled  from  Athens 
with  her  son.    Medus  conquered  several  barbarous 
kibes,  and  also,  say  the  poets,  the  country  which  ho 
named  Media  after  himself;  and  he  finally  fell  in  bat- 
tle with  the  Indians.    Medea,  returning  unknown  to 
Colchis,  found  thst  her  fsther  -Eetes  had  been  robbed  of 
his  throne  by  her  brother  Perses.  She  restored  him,  and 
deprived  the  usurper  of  life. — Neither  Jason  nor  Medea 
can  be  well  regarded  as  a  real  historical  personage. 
(Compare  remarks  at  the  closo  of  the  article  Jason.) 
Whether  the  former,  whose  name  is  nearly  identical 
with  lesion,  Iasios,  Iasos,  is  merely  a  personification 
of  the  Ionian  race  fldovrc),  or,  in  reference  to  a  myth 
lo  be  noticed  in  the  sequel,  signifies  the  healing,  ato- 
ning god  or  hero,  may  be  doubted.    Medea,  however, 
seems  to  be  plainly  only  another  form  of  Juno,  and  to 
have  been  separated  from  her  in  a  way  of  which  many 
instances  occur  in  ancient  legends.    She  is  the  coun- 
telling-  (uijioe; )  goddess ;  and  in  the  history  of  Jason 
we  find  Juno  always  acting  in  this  capacity  towards 
him,  who,  as  Homer  says,  "was  very  dear  to  her" 
(Od,  IS,  72)  ;  an  obscure  hint,  perhaps,  of  tho  love 
of  Jason  and  Medea.    Medea,  also,  always  acta  a 
friendly  part;  and  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the 
atrocities  related  of  her  are  pure  fictions  of  the  Attic 
dramatists.    (Mutter,  Orchom.,  p.  68.)   The  bringing 
of  Jason  and  Medea  to  Corinth  seems  also  to  indicate 
a  connexion  between  the  latter  and  Juno,  who  was 
worshipped  there  under  the  title  of  Acrsea,  and  the 
graves  of  the  children  of  Medea  were  in  the  temple  of 
this  goddess.    It  was  an  annual  custom  at  Corinth,  that 
oeven  youths  and  as  many  maidens,  children  of  the 
most  distinguished  citizens,  clad  in  black,  with  their 
hair  shorn,  should  go  to  this  temple,  and,  singing 
mournful  hymns,  offer  sacrifices  to  appcaso  the  deity. 
The  cause  assigned  for  this  rite  was  as  follows.  Me- 
dea Teigned  at  Corinth  ;  but  the  people,  disdaining  to 
*  by  an  enchantress,  conspired  againat  her, 


and  resolved  to  put  her  children  (seven  of  each  sex)  to 
death.  The  children  fled  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  but 
were  pursued  and  slain  at  the  altar.  The  anger  of 
heaven  was  manifested  by  a  plague,  and,  by  the  advice 
of  an  oracle*  the  expiatory  ^rite  just  mentioned  was  in- 
stituted. (ParmeniMcus,  ap.  Schol  ad  Eurip.,  Med  , 
9,  275  —  Pausan.,  2,  3,  7.)  It  was  even  said  that 
the  Corinthians,  by  a  bribe  of  five  talents,  induced 
Euripides  to  lay  the  guilt  of  the  murder  of  her  children 
on  Medea  herself.  (Schol ,  I.  e.)  There  was  also  a 
tradition  that  Medea  resided  at  Corinth,  and  that  she 
caused  a  famine  to  cease  by  sacrificing  to  Ceres  and 
the  Lemnian  nymphs,  and  that  Jupiter  made  love  to 
Her,  but  she  would  not  hearken  to  his  suit,  fearing  the 
anger  of  Juno,  who  therefore  rewarded  her  by  making 
her  children  immortal ;  a  thing  she  had  vainly  attempt- 
ed to  do  herself,  by  hiding  them  in  the  temple  of  the 
goddess,  whose  priestess  she  probably  was  in  this 
myth.  (Schol.  adPind.,  01.,  13,  74  —  Pausan.,  2,  3, 
11.)  It  is  also  remarkable,  that  the  only  place  besides 
Corinth  in  which  there  were  legends  of  Medea  waa 
Corcyra,  an  island  which  bad  been  colonized  by  the 
Corinthians.  ,/Eeies  himself  was,  according  to  Eu- 
melus  (ap.  Schol.  ad  Pind.,  I.  c),  the  son  of  Helius 
and  Antiope,  and  born  at  Ephyra  or  Corinth,  which 
his  sire  gave  to  him  ;  but  be  committed  it  to  the 
charge  of  Bunus,  and  went  to  Colchis.  It  would 
thus  appear,  that  the  whole  myth  of  iEetes  and  Medra 
ia  derived  from  the  worship  of  the  Sun  and  Juno  at 
Corinth.    (Kcightley's  Mythology,  p.  310,  tcqq.) 

Media,  a  country  of  Upper  Asia,  the  boundaries  of 
which  are  difficult  to  determine,  as  they  differed  at  va- 
rious times.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  it  was  divided 
into  Great  Media  and  Atropatene.  Great  Media, 
which  is  a  high  table- land,  is  said  by  all  ancient  writers, 
to  havo  had  a  good  climate  and  a  fertile  soil ,  an  ac 
count  which  ia  fully  confirmed  by  modern  travel  ten. 
It  was  separated  on  the  west  and  southwest  from  the 
low  country,  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  by 
a  range  of  mountains  known  to  the  ancients  under  the 
name  of  Zagros  and  Parachoatraa.  Xcnopbon,  how 
ever,  appears  to  include  in  Media  all  the  country  be- 
tween the  Tigris  and  Mount  Zagrus.  (Anab.,  2,  4, 
27.)  On  the  east  it  was  bounded  by  a  desert  and  the 
Caspian  Mountains  (the  modern  Elburz  range),  and 
on  the  north  and  northwest  by  the  Cadusii,  Atropatene, 
and  the  Matieni,  thus  answering,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  modem  Irak  Ajemi.  Atropatene,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  corresponds  to  the  modern  Azerbijan,  ex- 
tended as  far  north  as  the  Araxes  (now  Arcs).  It  was 
much  less  fertile  than  Great  Media,  and  docs  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  included  in  the  Media  of  Herodotus. 
It  derived  its  name  from  Atropates,  who  successfully 
opposed  the  Macedonians,  and  established  an  inde- 
pendent monarchy,  which  continued  till  the  time  of 
Strabo,  notwithstanding  its  proximity  to  the  Armenian 
and  Parthian  dominions.  The  principal  town  of  Great 
Media  was  Aghatana  or  Ecbatana,  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  the  Persian  kings.  ( Vid.  Ecbatana  )  In 
Great  Media  also  was  the  Nisatan  plain,  celebrated 
for  ita  breed  of  horses,  which  were  considered  in  an* 
cient  limes  the  best  in  A8'*-  Arrian  informs  is,  that 
there  were  50,000  horses  reared  in  this  plsin  in  the  time 
of  Alexander,  and  that  there  were  formerly  as  many  as 
1 50,000.  (Herod.,  3,  106.— Id.,  7, 40.— Arnan,  Ezp. 
Al  ,  7,  13  —  Strabo,  525.— Ammian.  Marcell,  23,  6.) 
The  mountainous  country  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
Great  Media  was  inhabited  by  several  warlike  tribes, 
who  maintained  their  independence  against  the  Pe  rsia* 
monarchy.  Strabo  mentions  four  tribes  in  particular; 
the  Mardi,  bordering  on  the  northwest  of  Persia ;  the 
Uxii  and  ElymsH.  east  of  Susiana;  and  the  Cosssi, 
sooth  of  Great  Media.  The  King  of  Persia  was 
obliged  to  pass  through  the  country  of  the  latter  when* 
ever  he  visited  Ecbatans,  and  could  only  obtain  a  free 
passage  by  the  payment  of  a  conairerable  sum  of 
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money.  The  Cossari  were  defeated  by  Alexander, 
bat  they  never  appear  to  have  been  completely  subdued 
by  the  Macedonian*.  —  According  to  Herodotus  (1, 
101),  the  Medea  were  originally  divided  into  six  tribes, 
the  Buss,  Pareiaceni,  Slruchates,  Arixanbi,  Budii,  and 
Migi.  They  were  originally  called  Arii  (Herod.,  7, 
62) ;  which  word  appears  to  contain  the  same  root  as 
Ar-tsri,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Persians.  (Herod., 
7,  61.)  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  name  was  ori- 
ginally applied  to  most  of  the  Indo-Germanic  nations. 
Tacitus  speaks  of  the  Arii  as  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  German  tribes  (Germ.,  43);  and  India 
proper  is  called  in  the  most  ancient  Sanscrit  works, 
Arryavarta,  "holy  land."  The  same  name  was  re- 
tained in  the  province  of  Ariana,  and  is  still  employed 
in  the  East  as  the  proper  name  of  Persia,  namely,  Iran. 
( Vtd.  Aha.) — Media  originally  formed  part  of  the  As- 
syrian empire,  but  its  history  as  an  independent  king- 
dom is  given  so  differently  by  Herodotus  and  Ctesiaa, 
as  to  render  it  probable  that  the  narrative  of  Ctesias 
must  refer  to  a  different  dynasty  in  Eastern  Asia. 
Ctesias  makes  the  Median  monarchy  last  282  years ; 
and,  as  Media  was  conquered  by  Cyrus  about  B.C. 
560,  it  follows  that  the  Median  monarchy  would  com- 
mence, according  to  his  account,  about  B.C.  842 
Herodotus,  on  the  contrary,  assigns  to  the  Median 
monarchy  a  period  of  128  years,  which,  including  the  28 
years  during  which  the  Scythians  bad  possession  of  the 
country,  would  place  the  commencement  of  the  Medi- 
an monarchy  B.C.  716.  The  founder  of  this  monar- 
chy was  Arbaces,  according  to  Ctesias,  who  reckons 
eight  kings  from  him  to  Astyages.  According  to  the 
account  of  Herodotus,  however,  there  were  four  kings 
of  Media:  1.  Dejoces,  who  reigned  B.C.  716-667. 
—2.  Phraortes,  B.C.  657-635,  greatly  extended  the 
Median  empire,  subdued  the  Persians  and  many  other 
nations,  but  fell  in  an  expedition  against  the  Assyrians 
of  Ninus  (Nineveh).— 3.  Cyaxares,  B.C.  635-695,  com- 
pletely organized  the  military  force  of  the  empire,  and 
extended  its  boundaries  as  far  west  as  the  Halya.  In 
in  expedition  against  Nineveh,  he  was  defeated  by  the 
Scythians,  who  bad  made  an  irruption  into  Southern 
Asia,  and  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom  for  28  years. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  Scythians,  be  took  Nineveh, 
and  subdued  the  Assyrian  empire,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Babylonian  district  (BafoXuvirn;  (wipr/c). — 4. 
Astyages,  B.C.  595-560,  who  was  dethroned  by  his 
grandson  Cyrus,  and  Media  reduced  to  a  Persian 
province.  The  history  of  the  rise  of  the  Persian  mon- 
archy is  related  differently  by  Xenophon,  who  also 
makes  a  fifth  Medisn  king,  Cyaxares  II.,  succeed  As- 
tyages.— The  Medes  revolted  during  the  reign  of  Da- 
rius II.,  the  father  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  about  B.C. 
108,  but  were  again  subdued.  (Herod.,  1,  130. — 
Xen.,  Hist.  Gr.,  1, 2, 19.)  They  do  not  appear,  after 
this  time,  to  ha,ve  msde  any  farther  attempt  at  recov- 
ering their  independence.  On  the  downfall  of  the 
Persian  empire  they  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Seleucidse,  and  were  subsequently  subject  to  the 
Parthians.    (Eneyel.  Us.  Knout.,  vol.  15,  p.  54.) 

Mkdiolanum,  I.  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  among 
the  Insubrcs,  now  Milan.  According  to  Livy  (5,  34), 
it  was  founded  by  the  Insobres,  and  called  by  them 
Mediolanum,  from  a  place  of  the  same  name  among 
the  iEdui  in  Gaul.  (Compare  Pliny,  3,  17.— Ptol., 
p.  63.)  This  city  is  named  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory by  Polybius  (2,  34),  in  his  account  of  the  Gallic 
wars.  The  capture  of  it  by  Cn.  Scipio  and  Marcellus 
was  followed  by  the  submission  of  the  Insubres  them- 
selves. (Oros.,  4, 13—  Plut ,  Vit.  Mar  cell.)  It  wan 
situate  on  a  small  river,  now  the  Olona,  in  a  beautiful 
plain  between  the  Ticinus  or  Tesino,  and  the  Addua 
or  Adda.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  to  the  west, 
D'Anville  and  others  locate  the  Raudii  Campi,  where 
Marius  defeated  the  Cimbri ;  but  Mannert  places  tbcm 
near  Verona.    In  Strabo's  time.  Mediolanum  was  con- 


sidered a  most  flo.  rishing  city.  (Strabo,  213.  ~  Cob 
pare  T«ci/.,  Hut.,  1,  70.— Suet  ,  Aug.,  c.  Iti  —PioL. 
Ep ,  4,  13.)  But  its  splendour  seems  to  have  b**s 
greatest  in  the  time  of  Ausonius,  who  fiounsbed  e 
wards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  who  mm^he 
it  the  rank  of  the  sixth  city  in  the  Kocnaa  empire 
Procopius,  who  wrote  a  centuiy  and  a  half  later,  ep*»lu 
i  of  Mediolanum  as  one  of  the  first  cities  of  the  west, 
and  as  inferior  only  to  Rome  in  population  and  extent 
|  (Rer.  Got.,  2,  8.)  In  it  was  also  established  the  goto 
|  and  ailvcr  coinage  of  the  north  of  Italy.  At  •  hiet 
period,  the  frequent  inroads  of  the  barbarians  of  the 
north  compelled  the  emperors  to  select,  as  a  place  of 
arms,  some  city  nearer  the  scene  of  action  than  Room 
was.  The  choice  fell  on  Mediolanum.  Here,  too, 
Maximian  resigned  the  imperial  diadem  (Eutrcj> .  9, 
27),  and  the  famous  St.  Ambrose  established  the  see 
of  a  bishopric.  Although  subsequently  plundered  by 
Attila  (Jorn&ndcs,  c.  42),  it  soon  revived),  and  under 
Odoacer  became  the  imperial  residence.  In  its  vi- 
cinity was  fought  the  battle  which  put  Tbeodonc, 
king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  in  possession  of  Italy,  sod 
Mediolsnum  under  this  prince  became  second  only 
to  Rome.  (Procop.,  Rer.  Got.,  2,  8.)  It  met  with  its 
downfsll,  however,  when,  having  sided  with  Behsin- 
us,  and  having  been  besieged  by  the  Goths  and  Bur- 
gundians,  it  was  taken  by  the  latter,  and  300,000  of 
the  inhabitants,  according  to  Procopius,  were  put  to 
the  sword  (2,  21).  It  never,  after  this  severe  blow, 
regained  its  former  eminence,  although  in  the  middle 
ages  it  became  a  flourishing  and  opulent  place  of  trade. 
(Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  1,  p.  167,  seqq  —  Cra- 
mer's Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  51.)— II.  A  town  of  the 
Gugcrni  in  Germania  Infetwr,  corresponding,  a  u 
thought  by  Cluver  and  Cellarius,  to  the  present  village 
of  Moyland. — III.  A  city  in  M oasis  Superior.  (Ccd. 
Tkcod.,  I.  8,  de  jur.  Jisc.)—lV.  A  town  of  (be  Ordovh 
ces  in  Britain,  near  the  present 


present  town  of  ElUsmeere. 
MsoiofeUTxici,  a  people  of  Gallia  BeJgica  on  the 
Mosella  or  Moselle.  The  Treviri  were  their  neigh- 
bour* on  the  north.  Their  chief  town  was  Divodo- 
rum,afterward  Mcdiomatrici,  now  Metx.  They  were  a 
powerful  nation  previous  lo  their  reduction  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  their  territory  corresponded  lo  what  is  now 
le  pays  Messin.  (Cos.,  B.  G.,  4,  10.— Phn.,4,  17 
— Tacir ,  Ann.,  1,  63.— Id.,  Hut.,  4,  70.) 

Mkditf.rrakbcm  Mark  (ot  Midland  Sea),  the  Med- 
iterranean, •  sea  between  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the 
west  and  the  Dardanelles  and  Syria  to  the  east.  It  was 
anciently  called  The  Soa,"  or  "  The  Great  See,"  by 
the  Jews.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand, do  not  seen 
to  have  had  any  general  name  for  it.  Herodotus  calls 
it  "this  sea"  (1,  185);  and  Strabo,  "  the  sea  within 
the  columns,"  that  is,  within  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
(Strab.,  491).  Mela  calls  the  whole  sea  ''man  nos- 
trum," "  our  sea,"  and  observes  that  different  parts 
had  their  several  names.  Pliny  appears  to  have  no 
general  appellation  for  it.  The  term  Mediterranean  is 
not  applied  to  this  sea  by  any  classical  Latin  writer, 
but,  instead  of  Medtterraneum,  tbey  use  internum,  or 
else,  with  Mels,  csll  it  nostrum.  We  will  return  to 
this  subject  at  the  close  of  the  article. — The  Mediter- 
ranean is  comprised  between  the  parallels  of  30°  15' 
and  45°  50',  and  the  meridians  of  5°  SO'  W.  and  36° 
10*  E.  The  distance  from  Gibraltar  to  the  farthest 
shore  of  Syria  is  2000  miles,  and  the  narrowest  part 
from  Sicily  to  Africa  is  79  miles  across.  Including 
the  islands,  it  occupies  an  area  of  734,000  square 
miles.  On  the  shores  of  this  sea  have  been  transacted 
the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
and  its  character  seems  to  mark  it  as  the  theatre  beat 
adapted  to  the  complete  and  rapid  civilisation  of  the 
race.  From  the  great  diversity  of  soil  and  produc- 
tions, under  a  varied  and  favourable  climate,  the  coio 
nists,  from  whatever  points  they  first  proceeded,  would 
soon  acquire  those  different  habits  under  whwh 
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seveial  energies  and  capabilities  would  be  developed. 
The  comparative  shortness  of  tbe  distances  oftbe  tev- 
eral  pieces,  rendering  navigation  easy  and  pleasant 
in  small  and  imperfect  vessels,  would,  by  facilitating 
intercourse  from  an  early  period,  tend  to  diffuse  and 
promote  civilization ;  wnile  commerce,  by  bringing 
together  men  of  different  habits,  manners,  and  lan- 
guage*, and  (bi»  circulating  practical  information, 
would  supply  tbe  materials  for  the  perfection  of  tbe 
arts  and  sciences — The  navigation  of  tbe  Mediterra- 
nean must  no  doubt  be  of  very  early  date.    The  story 
of  Minos  destroying  pirates  (Tkucyd ,  1,  4)  takes  for 
granted  the  fact,  that  there  must  have  been  merchant 
vessels  carrying  something  worth  plundering  from  tho 
earliest  recorded  period.    If,  with  Strabo,  we  allow 
the  accuracy  of  Homer's  descriptions,  it  by  tt>  means 
follows  that  the  Greeks  know  everything  that  could 
have  been  known  to  every  other  nation  at  that  time ; 
and  the  stories  told  of  the  jealousy  with  which  the 
Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians  guarded  their  discover- 
ies, prove  at  least  that  geographical  knowledge  was 
not  common  property :  and  with  regard  to  these  very 
nations,  the  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  could  have 
had  of  them,  among  other  barbarians,  must  have  been 
inferior  to  that  which  we  possess  in  the  minute  ac- 
curacy of  tbe  Scriptures  alone.    The  story  of  Utica 
having  been  established  130  years  before  Carthage, 
proves  a  regular  communication  between  this  place 
and  Syria,  a  distance  of  upward  of  1200  miles;  and 
we  may  conclude  that  occasional  voyages  of  that  en- 
terprising people  had  already  extended  the  bounds  of 
knowledge  far  beyond  these  limits.    If  the  precise 
time  of  the  discovery  of  places,  lying,  as  it  were,  in 
tbe  thorougifaro  of  this  sea,  is  so  uncertain,  the  bis- 
•  ory  of  the  places  in  the  deep  bays  of  the  northern 
shores  most  be  still  more  obscure  :  we  shall  therefore 
give  at  once  a  slight  sketch  of  the  geography  of  this 
sea  fzom  Strabo,  who  wrote  in  the  first  century  of  our 
*ra. — The  stadium  adopted  by  Strabo  was  that  of 
Eratosthenes,  700  stadia  making  1°  of  latitude  or  lon- 
gitude on  the  equator,  or  60  nautical  miles ;  hence  a 
stadium  is  0.0857  of  a  nautical  mile,  the  mile  being 
about  6082  feet.    The  Mediterranean  was  divided  into 
three  basins :  the  first  comprised  the  sea  between  the 
Columns  of  Hercules  and  Sicily ;  the  second,  between 
Sicily  and  Rhodes;  the  third,  between  Rhodes  and  the 
•horesof  Syria.   Strabo  supposed  that  the  parallel  of  lat- 
itude of  36^°  passed  through  the  Sacred  Promontory 
(Cape  St.  Vincent)  between  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  di- 
viding' this  part  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  middle  of 
its  breadth,  which  was  believed  by  navigators  to  be  6000 
»tadia_,  or  428*  nautical  miles,  from  the  Gulf  of  Lyons 
to  the  shores  of  Africa,  but  which  measures  only  330. 
Tbe  sea  here,  however,  lies  altogether  to  tbe  north  of 
this  parallel ;  and  hence,  as  the  configuration  of  the 
European  shores  seems  to  have  been  tolerably  good, 
the  coast  of  Africa  must  have  been  proportionably  dis- 
torted .    This  parallel  was  carried  through  the  straits 
of  Sicily.  Rhodes,  and  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  now  the  Gulf 
of  Scanderoon.    In  consequence  of  the  above  suppo- 
sition, he  placed  Maasilia  (Marseille)  to  the  southward 
instesvid  of  the  northward  of  Byzantium.    He  supposed 
Sardinia  and  Corsica  to  lie  northwest  and  southeast 
instead  of  north  and  south,  and  made  the  distance  of 
Sardinia  from  the  coast  of  Africa  2400  stadia,  or  206 
miles  instead  of  100,  which  is  the  true  distance. 
From  the  Columns  of  Hercules  to  the  Straits  of  Sicily 
be  considers  to  be  12,000  stadia,  or  1028  miles  :  it  is 
only  about  600.    From  Pachynum  (Cape  Pataaro)  to 
the  western  extremity  of  Crete  he  reckoned  4500  sta- 
dia, or  386  miles  ;  it  measures  400:  and  he  supposed 
the  length  of  Crete  2000  stadia,  or  171  miles,  the  true 
length  being  140.    He  supposed  that  a  line  drawn 
through  Byzantium,  the  middle  of  the  Propontis.  the 
Hellespont,  and  along  the  capes  of  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  would  coincids  with  the  meridian:  this  error 
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placed  Byzantium  too  fw  to  the  north,  and  net  far 
enough  to  the  east.    From  Alexandres  to  tbe  east 
end  of  Crete  he  considered  3000  stadia,  or  257 
miles:  it  measures  about  290.    From  Alexandria  to 
Rhodes  he  made  3600  stadia,  or  308  miles :  it  meas- 
ures 320. — Many  of  the  latitudes  given  bv  Strabo  are 
very  near,  that  is,  within  10';  those  of  Massilia  and 
Byzantium  excepted,  the  former  being  3U  43'  too  lit- 
tle, and  the  latter  2°  16"  too  much.    Tbe  longitudes, 
which  were  all  at  that  time  referred  to  the  Sacred 
Promontory  as  the  first  meridian,  and  the  extreme 
western  point,  as  was  believed,  of  the  known  world, 
are  without  exception  too  small ;  that  of  Carthage,  the 
nearest  to  the  truth,  being  1°  9',  and  Alexandres,  the 
most  erroneous,  6(  40'  too  small.    (Eneycl.  Useful 
Kncnol.,  vol.  15,  p.  59,  teqq.) — The  Mediterranean 
Sea  afforded  a  very  frequent  topic  of  consideration 
to  the  ancient  writers.    Democritus,  Diogenes,  and 
others,  maintained  that  its  waters  kept  constantly  de- 
creasing, and  would  eventually  all  disappear.  Aris 
totle  (Meteor.,  2,  3)  held  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
Mediterranean  had  at  one  time  covered  a  large  part 
of  Africa  and  Egypt,  and  had  extended  inland  as 
far  as  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.    This  doctrine 
was  maintained  also  by  Xanthus  the  Lydian,  Strabo, 
and  Eratosthenes.    The  ancients  appear  to  have  beet: 
led  to  this  conclusion  by  observing  in  various  parts 
of  Africa  and  Egypt  manifest  traces  and  indications 
of  the  sea.    They  found  here  shells,  pebbles  evi 
dently  rounded  or  worn  smooth  by  the  action  of 
water,  incrustations  of  salt,  and  many  salt  lakes 
Some  of  these  appearances  were  particularly  frequent 
on  the  route  through  the  desert  to  the  temple  of 
Ammon.    (Herod.,  2,  12.  —  Pint.,  de  1*.  et  (M. — 
Strab.,  809.— Mela,  1,  6.  —  Solin.,  26.  —  Seidcl.,  mi 
Eratosth.,  fragm.,  p.  28.)   The  ancient  writers  main- 
tained, that  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Ammon  never 
could  have  become  so  famous  if  the  only  spproach  to 
them  had  always  been  over  vast  and  dangerous  des- 
erts.   They  insisted  that  the  Oases  had  all  originally 
been  islands  in  the  earlier  and  more  widely  extended 
Mediterranean.    In  this  remote  period,  according  to 
them,  there  existed  as  yet  no  communication  between 
the  Pontus  Euxinus  and  Mediterranean  Sea  (xnd  Lec- 
tonia),  nor  between  the  latter  and  the  Atlantic.  The 
isthmus  connecting  Arabia  with  Egypt  was  under  wa- 
ter, and  Eratosthenes  believed  that  Menelaus  had  sail- 
ed over  this  narrow  passage,  which  is  now  the  Isth- 
mus of  Sues.    When  the  waters  of  the  Euxin*  forced 
a  passage  into  tbe  Mediterranean  (vid.  Cyanes),  the 
great  influx  of  water  opened  another  outlet  for  itself 
through  what  were  called  by  the  ancients  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  Spain  and  Africa  having  been  previously 
joined.    In  this  tremendous  convulsion  the  ancient 
land  of  Lectonia  is  thought  to  hsve  been  inundated, 
and  to  have  sunk  in  the  sea,  leaving  merely  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  its  mountain-lops,  to  attest  its 
former  existence.    According  to  Diodorus  Siculus  (5, 
47),  the  inhabitants  of  Samothrace  had  a  tradition  that 
a  great  part  of  their  island,  as  well  as  of  Asia,  was 
ravaged  and  laid  under  water  by  this  inundation,  and 
that,  in  fishing  near  their  island,  fragments  of  temples 
and  other  buildings  were  frequently  rescued  from  the 
waves.    (Compare  Diod.  Sic.,  5,  82  —  Strab  ,  85.— 
Plat.,  de  Leg.,  3,  p.  677,  Opp.,  ed.  Bip.,  vol.  8,  p. 
106. — Plin  ,  2,  80.— Philon.,  de  Mund.  non  corrupt., 
p.  959.  —  LyeWt  Principle*  of  Geology,  vol.  I,  p. 
25,  teqq.)— Before  bringing  the  present  article  to  s 
close,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  enter  more  fully  into 
one  part  of  tbe  subject,  on  which  we  merely  touched 
at  the  commencement,  the  different  appellations,  name- 
ly, which  have  been  given  to  this  *ea    Herodotus,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  calls' ;t  "this  sea,"  r^vii 
rip  GuXaooav  (I,  39.  —  Compare  Aristot ,  Meteor.,  2, 
2.  —  Appxan,  S  hceigh  ad  Pr#f ,  c  1. —  Weueling, 
ad  Dwd.  8te.,  4  18).    Polyoma  t)  iou  Gulaetoc  (2 
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88  -  -Compare  Aristot.,  de  Mundo,  c.  2.—Gellius,  N. 
A.,  10,  7.)    Diodorus  Siculus,  q  naff  ripM(  duXaaau 
(4,  18.—  Compare  Polyb.,  3,  37.— Strait.,  83.  —  Ap- 
ptan.  Bell.  Mukradat.,  c.  83.  —  Maximus  Tynus, 
14,  3).    Maximus  Tyrius,  y  dcipo  -duXacaa  (41,  1). 
Strabo,  17  lvrd(  ddkaooa.    (Compare  Marc.  Hcracl '., 
Pertpl.,  p.  65  —Agalhem.,  2,  4.)    Anatotle,  ij  kvrbc 
HpatcXetuv  ortjXuv  •SiiXasica  {Meteor.,  2,  1. — Com- 
par*  Dion.  Hal ,  1 .  a— Plut.,  Vu.  Pomp.,  c.  25).  The 
Latin  writers  in  general,  as  we  have  already  said,  gtve 
rt  the  appellation  of  Nostrum  Mare  (Sallutt.,  Jug.,  c. 
17  —  Mela,  1,  1,  5.— Lre.,  26,  4  —  Cos.,  B.  G.,  5,  1. 
Atien.,  Or.  Mar  it.,  v.  56. — Compare  Duker,  ad  Flor., 
3,  6,  9.  —  Cort.  ad  Sal  lust.,  B.  Jug.,  c.  18).  Pliny 
si  vies  it  Mare  internum  (3,  proem.,  c.  5).  Floras, 
Mare  inteitmum  (4,  2).    Lator  writers,  not  classical, 
hare  Mare  Medttcrraneum.    (Soltn.,  t.  22.)  Isidorus 
gives  the  following  explanation  of  lb  *  name :  "  Quia 
per  medium  terrain  usque  ad  Orientem perfunditur,  Eu- 
ropam  et  Africam  Atlanta ue  determinant. (Ortg., 
13,  13.  —  Compare  Pritcian.,  Peritg.,  52.)  Orosius 
says,  "  Mare  nottrum  quod  Magnum  generalitcr  dici- 
mut ;"  and  Isidorus  remarks,  "  quia  cetera  maria  in 
somparattone  ejus  minora  aunt. "   ( Orwr. ,  1 ,  2. — Itid., 
Orig.,  13.  16  — Compare  Hardoutn,  ad  Plin  ,9,  18. 
— Burmann,  ad  Vol.  Place,  Arg.,  1,  60.)  According 
lo  Polybius  (3,  42),  that  part  of  tho  Mediterranean 
which  lay  between  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  the 
Rhone  was  called  lapiovtov  irftayoc,  while  Aristotle 
tails  the  part  between  the  Pillars  and  Sardinia  lap- 
JoviKoc  (Meteor.,  2,  I. — Id.,  de  Mund.,  3. — Eratostk, 
tp.  Pltn.,  3,  10).    Strabo  gives  the  part  "between  the 
Pillars  and  the  Pyrenees  the  name  of  '\6npiKbv  ireXayoc 
(122.  —Compare  Agathem.,  1,  3.  —  Dionyt.  Pcrieg , 
t.  69.  —  Niceph.  Blem.,  ed.  Spohn.,p.  3).    Pliny  re- 
marks,." Httpanum  mare,  quatenut  Hitpantat  allutt ; 
ab  aliit  lbcricum  aut  Balcaricum"  (3,  2.  —  Id.  ibid, 
4,34. — Compare  Solin.,  c.  23. — AmpcL,  c.  7. — Ptol., 
2,  6).    According  to  Zonaras  (Annal.,  8,  p.  406),  the 
a«3  to  the  cast  of  the  Pyrenees  was  called  tho  Sea  of 
ihi  Bcbryciant.    (Compare  Markland.,  ad  Max.  Tyr„ 
32,  3. — UkcrCs  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  247,  teqq.,  in  not  it.) 

MeditrIna,  the  goddess  of  healing,  whose  festival, 
called  Meditrinalia,  was  celebrated  at  Rome  and 
througnout  Lalium  on  the  5th  day  before  the  Ides  of 
October.  (Compare  the  Ancient  Calendar  given  by 
Gruter,  p  133.)  On  this  occasion  new  and  old  wine 
were  poured  out  in  libation,  and  tasted,  "  medicamcnti 
causa."  Compare  the  explanatory  remarks  of  Fes- 
tus  :  "  Meditrinalia  dicta  hoc  de  causa.  Mot  crat 
Laiinit  popults,  quo  dit  quit  primum  guttarct  mus- 
tum,  dicert  ominu  gratia,  *  vetus  novum  vmum  bibo: 
veteri  novo  raorbo  mcdeor.'  A  quibut  verbis  Medi- 
trimz  dea  rumen  captum,  ejutaue  sacra  Meditrinalia 
dicta  sunt."    (Festus,  s.  v. — Consult  Dacicr,  ad  loc.) 

Mbdoaci,  a  people  of  Venelia,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
noticed  only  by  Strabo  (216).  From  the  affinity  which 
their  name  bean  to  that  of  the  Meduacus  or  Brenta,  it 
»cerns  reasonable  to  place  them  near  the  source  of  that 
liver,  and  in  the  district  of  Bassano.  (Cramer's  Ant. 
Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  125.) 

Medoacus  or  Myduacos,  I.  Major,  a  river  of  Vene- 
tta,  niw  the  Brenta. — II.  Minor,  a  river  of  Venetia, 
now  .ho  Bixchiirhone. — Both  these  rivers  rise  in  the 
territory  of  the  Euganei,  and  fall  into  the  Adriatic  bo- 
low  Venice.  Patavium  was  situate  between  these 
two  streams,  but  nearer  the  Medoacus  Minor.  (Plin., 
8,  16.— Lie.,  10,  2.) 

Mkdorriga,  a  city  of  Lusitania,  southwest  of  Norba 
Ccsarea ;  now  Marvao,  on  tho  confines  of  Portugal. 
(Cat  ,  Bell.  Afric.,  c.  48.) 

Mkdon,  Nn  of  Codrus,  the  17th  and  last  king  of 
Athens,  was  the  first  of  the  perpetual  archons.  He 
held  the  office  for  life,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  pos- 
terity ;  but  still  it  would  appear  that,  within  the  house 
•T  the  Medontidie,  the  succession  waa  determined  by 
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the  choice  of  the  nobles.  It  is  aided,  that  thr  arc  run 
at  this  period,  though  holding  the  office  for  life,  was 
nevertheless  deemed  a  responsible  magistrate,  which 
implies  that  those  who  elected  had  the  power  of  de- 
posing him  ;  and,  consequently,  though  the  range  o| 
ins  functions  may  not  have  been  narrower  than  that 
of  the  king's,  he  was  more  subject  to  control  in  the 
exercise  of  them.  This  indirect  kind  of  sway,  how- 
ever, did  not  satisfy  the  more  ambitious  spirits ;  and 
we  find  them  steadily,  though  gradually,  advancing  to 
wards  the  accomplishment  of  their  final  object — a  com- 
plete and  equal  participation  of  the  sovereignty.  After 
twelve  perpetual  archonships,  ending  with  that  of  Ale- 
meon,  the  duration  of  the  office  was  limited  to  tea 
years  ;  and  through  the  gnilt  or  calamity  of  Ilippoma- 
nes,  the  fourth  decennial  archon,  the  house  of  Medoo 
was  deprived  of  its  privilege,  and  the  supreme  no£» 
tracy  was  thrown  open  to  the  whole  body  of  the  nobles. 
This  change  was  speedily  followed  by  one  much  more 
important:  tho  archonship  was  reduced  to  a  single 
year ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  its  branches  were  sever- 
ed, and  were  distributed  among  nine  new  magistrates. 
( Vtd.  Archontes. — TkirlwaWs  Hittory  of  Greece,  vol. 
2,  p.  16  —  Compare  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  I,  p 
ix.,  seqq.) 
Meduacus.  Vtd.  Medoacus. 
Mrdvana,  a  river  of  Gallia  Belgica,  flowing  into 
the  Ligeris  or  Loire.  Now  the  Mayenne.  (Luc/xiu 
1,  438 — Tkeod.  Aurel,  4,  carm.  6.) 

Mbdus,  I.  a  river  of  Persia,  falling  into  the  Rogo 
manes  ;  now  the  Abi-Kuren.  (Strabo,  729.)— By  the 
Medum  fiumen  in  Horace  (Od.,  2,  9,  21)  is  meant  the 
Euphrates.— II.  A  son  of  ^tgeua  and  Medea,  who  waa 
fabled  lo  have  given  name  to  Media,  in  Upper  Asia. 
(Kid.  Medea. ) 

Mbdcsa,  one  of  the  three  Gorgons,  daughter  oi 
Phorcys  and  Ceto,  and  the  only  one  of  the  number 
that  was  not  immortal.  (Apollod.,  2,  4,  2  )  Accord- 
ing to  one  legend,  Medusa  was  remarkable  for  per- 
sonal beauty,  and  captivated  by  her  charms  the  mon- 
arch of  the  sea.  Minerva,  however,  incensed  at  their 
having  converted  her  sanctuary  into  a  place  of  meet- 
ing, changed  tho  beautiful  locks  of  Medusa  into  ser- 
pents, and  made  ber  in  other  respects  hideous  to  the 
view.  Some  accounts  make  this  punishment  to  have 
befallen  her  because  she  presumed  to  vie  in  personal 
attractions  with  Minerva,  and  to  consider  her  tresses 
as  far  superior  to  the  locks  of  the  former.  (Serv.,  ad 
Virg.,  JEn.,  6,  289.)  Apollodorus,  however,  gives 
the  Gorgons  snaky  tresses  from  their  birth.  (Vtd 
Gorgones.)—  Medusa  bad,  in  common  with  her  sisters, 
the  power  of  converting  every  object  into  stone  oc 
which  she  fixed  her  eyes.  Perseus  slew  her  (vtd 
Perseus),  and  cut  off  her  head  ;  and  the  blood  that 
flowed  from  it  produced,  say  the  poets,  the  serpents  of 
Africa,  since  Perseus,  on  his  return,  winged  his  way 
over  that  country  with  the  Gorgon's  head.  The  con- 
queror gavo  the  head  to  the  goddess  Minerva,  who 
placed  it  in  tho  centre  of  her  egis  or  shield.  (Vtd. 
.E^ns.) 

Mcq.sk a,  one  of  tho  Furies.    ( Vid.  Furrst.) 
MioalbsIa,  games  in  honour  of  Cybele.  (Vid 
Ludi  Megalensos.) 

MeoalIa  or  Megaris,  a  small  island  in  the  Bay  ot 
Naples,  near  Neapolis,  on  which  the  Castle  del  Ott> 
now  stands.    (Plin.,  3,  6  —  Colum.,  R,  R.,  10  J 

Megalopolis,  the  most  recent  of  all  the  Arcadia* 
cities,  and  also  the  most  extensive,  situate  in  the 
southern  part  of  Arcadia,  in  a  wide  and  fertile  plain 
watered  by  the  Helissus,  which  flowed  from  tho  cen- 
tral parts  of  Arcadia,  and  nearly  divided  the  town  )nt» 
two  equal  parts.  Pausanias  informs  us,  that  the  Ar- 
cadians, having,  by  the  advice  of  Epaminondas,  re- 
solved on  laying  the  foundations  of  a  city,  which  was 
to  be  the  capital  of  their  nation,  deputed  ten  commis- 
sioners, selected  from  the  principal  states,  to  make  the 
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necessary  arrangement*  for  conducting  the  tew  col- 
ony.  (Pautat.,  8,  27.)   This  event  tcok  place  ic 
the  102d  Olympiad,  or  370-1  B.C.    The  territory  as- 
signed '.o  Mejjalopolia  was  extensive,  since  it  reached 
u  far  as  the  little  states  of  Orchomcnus  and  Caphya 
on  the  northeast,  while  to  the  south  and  southwest  it 
adjoined  Laconia  and  Messenia.    (Pautan.,  8,  25.) 
Diodorus  affirms,  that  the  city  contained  about  15,000 
men  capable  of  bearing  anus,  according  to  which  cal- 
culation we  may  compute  the  whole  population  at 
95,000.   (Died.  Sic,  18,  70.)   The  Megalopobtans 
experienced  no  molestation  from  the  Lacedaemonians 
as  long  as  Tbcb**  was  able  to  protect  them ;  but,  on 
the  decline  of  that  city,  and  when  it  also  became  en- 
gaged iq  the  sacred  war  against  the  Phocians,  they 
were  assailed  by  the  Spartans,  who  endeavoured  to 
obtain  possession  of  their  town ;  these  attacks,  how- 
ever, were  easily  repelled  by  the  aid  of  the  Argives 
and  Messenians.    (Pautan.,  8,  37.)    To  the  Athe- 
nians the  Megalopolitans  were  likewise  indebted  for 
their  protection  against  the  attempts  of  Sparta,  as  well 
as  for  their  assistance  in  settling  some  dissensions  in 
their  republic,  which  had  led  to  the  secession  of  several 
townships  that  originally  contributed  to  tho  foundation 
of  the  city.    (Demotth.,  Oral,  pro  Megalop.,  p.  202.) 
In  order  to  strengthen  themselves  still  farther  against 
the  Lacedaemonians,  they  formed  an  alliance  with 
Philip,  son  of  Amyntas,  who  conciliated  the  favour  of 
the  Arcadians  not  only  towards  himself,  but  towards 
all  hia  successors.    (Pautan.,  8,  27. — Polyb.,  2,  48.) 
On  the  death  of  Alexander,  Megalopolis  had  to  defend 
itself  against  the  army  of  Polysperchon,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  war  with  Cassander.    This  general  vigor- 
ously assaulted  the  city,  but,  owing  to  the  bravery  of 
the  inhabitants,  headed  by  Damis,  who  had  served 
under  Alexander,  his  attacks  were  constantly  repulsed. 
(Diod  Sic.,  18,  70.)   Subsequently  we  find  Megalop- 
olis governed  by  tyrants,  the  first  of  whom  was  Aria- 
todemu*  of  Phigalca,  whose  excellent  character  ob- 
ttmec.  for  him  the  surname  of  Xpr/oroc.    Under  his 
reign  the  Spartans  again  invaded  Megalopolis,  but 
were  defeated  after  an  obstinate  conflict ;  Acrotatus, 
the  son  of  Cleomenes,  who  commanded  the  army,  be- 
ing among  the  slain.    (Pautan.,  8,  27.)    Some  time 
after  the  death  of  Aristodemus,  the  sovereignty  was 
again  usurped  by  Lydiades,  a  man  of  ignoble  birth,  but 
of  worthy  character,  since  he  voluntarily  abdicated  his 
aothonty  for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen,  in  order 
that  he  might  unite  them  with  tho  Achzan  confederacy. 
(Pautan.,  8,  27  —  Polyb. ,  2,  44.)    At  this  period  Me- 
galopolis  was  assailed  for  the  third  time  by  the  Spar- 
tana  ,-  who,  having  defeated  the  inhabitants,  laid  siege 
to  the  city,  of  which  they  would  have  made  themselves 
masters  but  for  a  violent  wind,  which  overthrew  and 
demolished  their  engines.    (Pautan.,  8,  27.)  Not 
lone,  however,  after  this  failure,  Cleomenes,  the  son 
of  Leonidas,  in  violation  of  the  existing  treaty,  sur- 
prised the  Megalopolitans  by  night,  and,  putting  to  the 
sword  all  who  offered  any  resistance,  destroyed  the 
city.    Philopcemen,  with  a  considerable  part  of  the 
population,  escaped  into  Messenia.    (Polyb  ,  2,  55. — 
Pautan.,  8,  27.)   Megalopolis  was  restored  by  the 
Acha°ans  after  the  battle*  of  Sellasia ;  but  it  never 
again  rose  to  its  former  flourishing  condition.  The 
virtues  and  talent*  of  its  great  general  Philopcemen 
added  materially  to  its  celebrity  and  influence  in  the 
Achaean  councils,  and  after  uis  death  ita  fame  was 
upheld  by  the  abilities  of  Lycortas  and  Polybius,  who 
trod  in  the  steps  of  their  gifted  countryman,  and  were 
worthy  of  sharing  in  the  lustre  which  be  had  reflected 
on  his  native  city.    (Pautan.,  8,  49. — Polyb.,  2,  40. 
—  Id.,  10,  24.—  Id.,  24,  9.— Plut.,  Vit.  Pkilopctm.) 
In  the  time  of  Polybius,  Megalopolis  was  fifty  stadia 
in  circomference,  but  ita  population  was  only  equal  to 
half  that  of  Sparta ;  and  when  Strabo  wrote,  it  was  so 
rrduced  that  a  comic  poet  was  justified  in  saying, 


'EpQfiia  ptyukn  iorlv  rj  tltya}J>m/kic.  (Strabo,  389 
— The  village  of  Sinano  has  been  built  on  the  site, 
and  amid  the  ruins  of  Megalopolis.    (Dodu-ell,  Tour 
vol.  2,  p.  375. — Potupuvule,  Voyage  it  la  Grcce,  vol 
5,  p.  494.)    Dodwell  says  that  Sinano,  which  con- 
sists of  an  aga's  pyrgo  and  a  few  cottages,  is  situated 
"  just  without  the  ancient  walls."    Pouquevillc,  how- 
ever, makes  the  distance  one  mile  between  Sinano 
and  the  ruins  of  Megalopolis.   The  former  is  undoubt- 
edly the  more  accurate  statement.    Leondaix  has  been 
erroneously  regarded  by  some  as  occupying  the  site  ol 
this  ancient  city.    (Cramer**  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p. 
329,  teqq.) 

Meoaniea,  the  wife  of  Celeus,  king  of  Eleusis  in 
Attica.  She  was  mother  of  Triptolemus,  to  whom 
Ceres  taught  agriculture.  Meganira  received  divine 
honours  after  death,  and  had  an  altar  raised  to  her  near 
the  fountain  where  Ceres  had  first  been  seen  when  &he 
arrived  in  Attica.    (Pautan.,  1,  39.) 

Megara,  a  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of  Thebes,  given 
in  marriage  to  Hercules,  because  he  had  delivered  the 
Thebans  from  the  tribute  they  had  bound  themselves 
to  pay  to  the  Orchomenians.  Subsequently,  having 
been  rendered  insane  by  Juno,  Hercules  threw  into  the 
fire  the  children  of  whom  he  had  become  the  father  by 
Megara.  (Apollod.,  2,  4,  12.)  He  afterward  gave 
her  in  marriage  to  Iolaus.    (Apollod.,  2,  6,  1.) 

Meoara  (gen.  -a  ;  and  also,  as  a  neuter  plural,  -a, 
-orum :  in  Greek,  rd  Mevopo),  a  city  of  Greece,  the 
capital  of  a  district  called  Megaris,  about  210  stadia 
northwest  of  Athens.  It  was  situate  at  the  foot  ol 
two  hills,  ontjach  of  which  stood  a  citadel :  these  were 
named  Caria  and  Alcathoiis.  It  was  connected  with 
the  port  of  Nisea  by  two  walls,  the  length  of  which 
was  about  eight  stadia  (Tkucyd.,  4,  66),  or  eighteen 
according  to  Strabo  (391).  They  were  erected  by  the 
Athenians,  at  the  time  that  the  Megarcans  placed  them 
selves  under  their  protection.  (Thuevd.,  1, 103.)  The 
distance  from  Athens,  as  has  been  already  stated,  was 
210  stadia.  (Proeop.,  Bell.  Vand  ,  1,  1.)  Dio  Chry- 
sostom  calls  it  a  day's  journey.  (Oral.,  6  )  Modern 
travellers  reckon  eight  hours.  (Dodwell,  vol.  2,  p. 
177.)  The  writer  just  referred  to  states  that  Megara 
is  now  but  a  miserable  place ;  the  houses  small,  and 
flat  roofed.  One  only  of  the  hills  is  occupied  by  the 
modem  town ;  but  on  the  other,  which  is  the  more 
eastern  of  the  two,  are  some  remains  of  the  ancient 
walls,  which  appear  to  have  been  massive  and  of  great 
strength.  Not  any  of  the  numerous  temples  described 
by  Pausanias  can  now  be  identi6ed  with  certainty. 
Altogether,  there  are  few  places  in  Greece  where  the 
ancient  monuments  have  so  totally  disappeared.  (Dod- 
well, vol.  2,  p.  177.— Compare  GeWt  Itm.,  p.  16.)— 
Tradition,  as  Pausanias  affirms,  represented  Megara 
as  already  existing  under  that  name  in  the  time  of  Car, 
the  son  of  Phoroneua ;  while  others  have  derived  it 
from  Mcgarus,  a  Boeotian  chief,  and  son  of  Apollo  or 
Neptune.  (Pautan.,  1,  39. — Steph.  Bys.,  t.  t.  Mr- 
yapa.)  Car  was  succeeded  by  Lelex,  who,  as  was  re- 
ported, came  from  Egypt,  and  transmitted  his  name  to 
the  ancient  race  of  the  Leleges,  whom  we  thus  trace 
from  the  Achelous  to  the  shores  of  the  Saronic  Gulf. 
Lelex  was  followed  by  Cleson,  and  Pylaa,  who  abdica- 
ted his  crown  in  favour  of  Pandion,  the  son  of  Ce~ 
crops,  king  of  Athens,  by  which  event  Megaris  became 
annexed  to  the  latter  state.  (Pautan.,  1, 39.)  Nisus, 
the  son -of  Pandion,  received  Megaris  as  his  share  of 
his  father's  dominions.  (Strabo,  392.)  The  history 
of  this  prince  and  his  daughter  Scylla,  as  also  the  cap 
ture  of  Megara  by  Minos,  are  found  in  all  the  mytho- 
logical writers  of  Greece ;  but  Pausaniaa  observes  (1 
39)  that  these  accounts  were  disowned  by  the  Mega- 
reans.  Nisus  is  said  to  have  founded  Nisaa,  the  port 
of  Megara ;  whence  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  wen 
su married  Niaaei,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Mega 
roans  of  Sicily,  their  colonists.    (Theocr.,  IdyU.,  12, 
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17.)  The  walls  of  Megan,  which  bad  been  destroyed 
by  Minos,  were  rebuilt  by  Alcathoiis,  tbe  son  of  re- 
lops,  who  came  from  Elis.  (Pausan.,  1,  41.)  In  this* 
undertaking,  Apollo  was  said  to  bare  assisted  him. 
(Theagn.,  771.— Ovid,  Met.,  8,  14.)  Hyperion,  tbe 
son  of  Agamemnon,  according  to  Pausanias,  was  the 
last  sovereign  of  Megara ;  after  his  death,  the  govern- 
ment,  by  the  advice  of  an  oracle,  became  democrati- 
cal.  (Pausan,  1,  43.)  As  a  republic,  however,  it  re- 
mained still  subject  to  Athens.  Strabo  indeed  af- 
firms, that,  till  the  reign  of  Codrus,  Megaris  had  al- 
ways been  included  within  the  limits  of  Attica  ;  and 
be  thus  accounts  for  Homer's  making  no  special  men- 
tion of  its  inhabitants,  from  his  comprehending  them 
with  the  Athenians  under  the  general  denomination  of 
lonians.  (Strab.,  392.)  In  the  reign  of  Codrus,  Me- 
gara was  wrested  from  the  Athenians  by  a  Pelopon- 
nesian force;  and  a  colony  having  been  established 
there  by  the  Corinthians  and  Measenians,  it  ceased  to 
be  considered  as  of  Ionian  origin,  but  thenceforth  be- 
came a  Dorian  city,  both  in  its  language  and  political 
institutions.  The  pillar,  also,  which  marked  tbe  bound- 
aries df  Ionia  and  the  Peloponnesus,  was  on  that  oc- 
casion destroyed.  (Strab.,  393. — Pausan.,  1,  39. — 
rhe  scholiast  on  Pindar  (AVm.  7)  informs  us,  that  tbe 
Corinthians,  at  this  early  period,  considering  Megara 
as  their  colony,  exercised  a  sort  of  jurisdiction  over 
••he  city.  Not  long  after,  however,  Theagenes,  one  of 
its  citizens,  usurped  the  sovereign  power,  by  the  same 
method,  apparently,  which  was  afterward  adopted  by 
Pisistratus  at  Athena.  (Arts  tot.,  Rhet ,  1,  2. —  Id., 
Pottt.,  5,  fi.  —  Thucyd.,  1,  126.)  He  was  finally  ex- 
pelled by  his  countrymen ;  after  which  event  a  mod- 
crate  republican  form  of  government  was  established, 
though  afterward  it  degenerated  into  a  violent  democ- 
racy. (Pint.,  Quasi.  Gr.,  18.)  This  should  probably 
be.  considered  as  the  period  of  Mcgara's  greatest  pros- 

Cirity,  since  it  then  founded  the  cities  of  Selymbria, 
esembria,  and  Byzantium,  on  tbe  shores  of  the  Enx- 
ine,  and  Megara  Hybbea  in  Sicily.  (Strabo,  319.)  It 
was  at  this  lim*  also  that  its  inhabitants  were  engaged 
in  war  with  the  Athenians  for  the  possession  of  Sala- 
mis,  which  after  an  obstinate  contest,  finally  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  latter.  (Pausan.,  1,  40. — Strabo, 
394.)  The  Megareans  fought  at  Artemisium  with 
twenty  ships,  and  at  Salamis  with  the  same  number. 
(Herod  ,  8,  1 ,  45.)  Tbey  also  gained  some  advantage 
over  the  Persians  under  Mardonius,  in  an  inroad  which 
be  made  into  their  territory  (Pausan.,  1,  40) ;  and, 
lastly,  they  sent  3000  soldiers  to  Plataae,  who  deserved 
well  of  their  country  in  the  memorable  battle  fought 
in  its  plains.  (Herod.,  9,  21 . — Plut.,  dt  defect.  Orae., 
p.  186.)  After  the  Persian  war,  we  find  Megara  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  with  Corinth,  and  renouncing  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy  to  ally  itself  with  Atheiu». 
(Thucyd  ,  1,  103  —  Diod.  Sic  ,  2,  60.)  This  state  of 
things  was  not,  however,  of  long  duration  ;  for  the  Co- 
rinthians, after  effecting  a  reconciliation  with  the  oli- 
garchical party  in  Megara,  persuaded  the  inhabitants 
to  declare  against  the  Athenians  who  garrisoned  their 
city.  These  were  presently  attacked  and  put  to  the 
sword,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  number  who  es- 
caped to  Nisa?a.  (Thucyd.,  1, 1 14.)  The  Athenians, 
justly  incensed  at  this  treacherous  conduct,  renounced 
all  intercourse  with  the  Megareans,  and  issued  a  decree 
excluding  them  from  their  ports  and  markets ;  a  meas- 
ure which  appears  to  have  been  severely  fch  by  the 
latter,  and  was  made  a  pretence  for  war  on  the  part  of 
their  Peloponnesian  allies.  (Thucyd.,  I,  67,  139.) 
Megara  was,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  exposed, 
with  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  to  the  tumults  and 
factions  engendered  by  violent  party  spirit  Tbe  par- 
tisans of  the  democracy  favoured,  it  ia  true,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian cause  ;  but,  dreading  the  efforts  of  the  ad- 
vene faction,  which  might  naturalty  look  for  support 
mom  the  Lacedemonians  in  restoring  the  government 


to  the  form  of  a_i  oligarchy,  they  formed  a  plan  of  grv 
ing  up  the  city  to  the  Athenians  in  the  seventh  year 
of  the  war.    An  Athenian  force  was  accordingly  de- 
spatched, which  appeared  suddenly  before  Ntsan,  tke 
port  of  Megara,  and,  having  cot  off  the  Pelopcnaeuan 
troops  which  garrisoned  the  place,  compelled  thn  to 
surrender.    Megara  itself  would  also  have  falter  into 
their  hands,  if  Bnsidaa  had  not  at  this  juncture  armsi 
with  a  Spartan  army  before  the  walls  of  that  city, 
where  he  was  presently  joined  by  tbe  Boeotian*  and 
other  allies.  On  his  arrival,  tbe  Athenians,  not  feeling 
sufficiently  strong  to  hazard  an  action,  withdrew  a 
Nisiea,  and,  after  leaving  a  garrison  in  that  port,  return- 
ed to  Athens.    The  leaders  ef  the  democntical  p*rtT 
in  Megan,  now  fearing  that  a  reaction  would  ensue,  vol- 
untarily quitted  the  city,  which  then  returned  to  an  oli- 
garchical form  of  government.  (Thucyd.,  4,  66,  «sy.) 
From  this  period  we  hear  but  little  of  Megara  rj  Gre- 
cian history  ;  but  we  are  told  that  it*  citizen  reman- 
ed undisturbed  by  tbe  contest  in  which  their  more  po». 
erful  neighbours  were  engaged,  and  m  the  tranquil  en- 
joyment of  tbeir  independence.    "The  M< cleans, r 
says  I aocrates,  "  from  a  small  and  scanty  commence 
ment,  having  neither  harbours  nor  mines,  but  cultiva- 
ting rocks,  nevertheless  possess  the  largest  houses  oi 
any  people  in  Greece ;  and  though  they  have  but  a 
small  force,  and  are  placed  between  the  Peloponneuana, 
the  Thebans,  and  our  own  city,  yet  they  retain  their  in- 
dependence and  live  in  peace"  (de  Pace,  p.  183).— Phi- 
losophy also  flourished  in  this  city,  Euclid,  a  disciple 
of  Socrates,  having  founded  there  a  school  of  some 
celebrity,  known  by  tbe  name  of  the  Megaric  sect 
(Strab.,  393  —  Cic.,  Orat.,3,  17.— Id  ,  Acad  ,2,  «.) 
— Plutarch  reports,  that  the  Megareans  offered  to  man 
Alexander  the  Great  a  eitizen  of  their  town,  an  hon- 
our which  that  prince  was  inclined  to  ridicule,  though 
they  asserted  it  had  never  been  granted  to  any  foreigner 
except  Hercules.    (Pint.,  de  Monarch.,  p.  238.)  Af- 
ter the  death  of  that  monarch,  Megara  fell  successive, 
ly  into  the  hands  of  Demetrius  Poliorcete*.  Piolcmy 
Soter,  and  Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus  Goostas.  by 
whom,  according  to  Plutarch,  the  city  was  destroyed 
(de  Instil.  Puer.,  p.  3) ;  but,  as  Pausaniaa  mentions  a 
war  waged  by  tbe  Megareans  against  Thebes,  in  which 
they  were  assisted  by  the  Achirans,  we  may  infer  that 
it  was  subsequently  restored  (8,  60),  and  we  knew  that 
it  wss  taken  by  tbe  Romans  under  Metellus  (Pausan,, 
7,  16)  and  Calenus.    (Plut.,  Vit.  Brut  )    Strabo  also 
affirms  (393),  that  Megara  still  existed  in  his  time, 
though  much  reduced,  as  we  are  assured  by  Solpicrus, 
in  the  well-known  passage  of  his  letter  to  Cicero  (as1 
Fam.,  4.  6).    "  Post  me  erat  JEgina,  ante  Mtgsra, 
dextra  Piraeus,  sinistra  Corinthus  ;  qua  oppida  one- 
dam  tempore  florentissima  fuerunt,  nunc  prostrate  tt 
diruta  ante  occulos  jactntV    Pausanias  aflBrois,  that 
Megara  was  the  only  city  of  Greece  which  waa  net 
restored  by  Hadrian,  in  consequence  of  its  inhabitant* 
having  murdered  Antbemocritus,  tbe  Athenian  beraU 
1,  38).    A  brie  completed  the  destruction  "of  this 
once  flourishing  city.    (Proeop.,  Bell.  Vand  ,  1.  1.— 
Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  424,  seqa.)— II.  A 
citv  of  Sicily,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Sierra  in 
Greece.    (Vid.  Hybla,  Iir) 

MkoIris,  a  small  territory  of  Greece,  lying  tc  tbe 
west  and  northwest  of  Attica.  Its  capital  was  Me- 
gara. (Vid.  Megara  ;  under  which  head  an  historical 
sketch  is  given.)  It  was  separated  from  Bceotia,  oa 
the  north,  by  the  range  of  Mount  Cithcron ;  and  bom 
Attica  by  the  high  land  which  descends  from  the 
northwest  boundary  of  the  latter  country,  and  ter- 
minates, on  the  west  side  of  the  bay  of  Eleosis.  a 
two  summits,  formerly  called  Kerata,  or  the  Horn*, 
and  now  Kandili.  Megaris  was  divided  from  ths 
Corinthian  territory  on  the  west  by  the  Onean  rarsv 
of  mountains,  through  which  there  were  only  t*s 
roads  from  £orinth  into  Megaris :  one  of  these*  ssBsd 
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toe  Scironian  Pass,  which  is  the  steep  escarpment 
of  the  mountains  that  terminate  on  the  eoaat  of  the 
Saronic  Gulf,  passed  by  Crommyon  (Strabo,  391); 
and  along  the  side  of  the  escarpment  was  the  direct 
mad  from  Corinth  to  Athens.  This  road  was  made 
wide  enough,  by  tho  Emperor  Hadrian,  for  two  ve- 
hicles abreast  (Pausan.,  I,  40,  10),  bat  at  present  it 
only  admits  a  single  vehicle,  except  in  a  few  places 
(Thiersch,  De  PEtat  Actuel  de  la  Grece,  2,  p.  32) ; 
yet  the  road,  on  the  whole,  is  in  good  condition.  The 
other  road,  following  the  coast  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf, 
crossed  tho  Geranean  Mountains,  which  belong  to  the 
Oneian  range,  and  led  to  Pcg»,  on  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  and  thence  into  Bosotia. — The  extreme  breadth 
of  Megaxis,  from  Pegs  to  Niaaa  on  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  is  reckoned  by  Strabo  at  120  stadia ;  and  the 
area  of  the  country  is  calculated  by  Mr.  Clinton,  from 
Arrowstniih's  map,  at  720  square  miles.  (Fast.  Hell., 
vol.  2,  p.  385.)  Megaris  is  a  rugged  and  mountain- 
ous territory,  and  contains  only  one  plain  of  small  ex- 
tent, in  which  the  capital  Megara  was  situated.  The 
rocks  are  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  calcareous.  The 
country  is  very  deficient  in  springs.  (Eneyel.  Us. 
Kmnel.,  vol.  15,  p.  64.) 

Msg  asthxnes,  a  Greek  historian  and  geographical 
writer  in  the 'age  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  king  of  Syna, 
about  300  years  before  Christ.  He  was  sent  by  Se- 
leucus to  Palibothra  in  India,  to  renew  and  confirm  a 
previous  treaty  with  Sandrocottus,  monarch  of  the 
Praaii.  He  remained  there  many  years,  and  after  his 
return  he  wrote,  under  the  title  of  Indica  ('IvSiku), 
an  account  of  whatever  he  had  seen  or  heard  during 
his  travels.  His  work  is  lost ;  but  Strabo,  Arrian, 
and  *£lian  have  preserved  some  fragments  of  it.  He 
was  the  first  who  made  the  western  nations  acquaint- 
ed with  the  countries  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  with 
the  manners  of  their  inhabitants.  Strabo  has  on  sev- 
eral occasions  expressed  an  unfavourable  opinion  of 
the  trustworthiness  of  Megasthenes ;  but  still  it  is 
quite  certain,  that  the  work  of  the  latter  contained 
saoch  valuable  information,  which  was  then  entirely 
new  to  the  Greeks.  Megasthenes  gave  the  first  re- 
count of  Taprobane  or  Ceylon.  (Schbll,  Hist.  Lit. 
Gr..  vol.  3,  p.  383. ) 

Mela,  Pompoiuos,  a  geographical  writer,  the  first 
Latin  author  of  a  general  work  on  this  subject,  and 
who  flourished  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius.   He  was  bom  in  Spain,  of  an  illustrious  Roman 
family,  Uie  Poroponii,  who  pretended  to  traco  up  their 
lineage  to  Numa.    Some  critics  have  thought  that 
Mela  only  belonged  to  this  family  by  adoption,  and 
dial  be  was  that  Uiird  son  of  the  rhetorician  Marcus 
Seneca  to  whom  this  writer  dedicated  his  works ; 
while  others  are  inclined  to  regard  him  as  the  grand- 
son of  Seneca  the  philosopher.    (Consult  Tzsekucke, 
Diss,  de  Pomp.  Mel.,  c.  I.)    In  either  of  these  cases, 
however,  the  word  Annams  would  moat  probably  have 
been  added  to  his  name.— There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  his  true  name  was  not  Mela,  but  Mclla.  (Com- 
pare V'oss.,  de  Hist,  hat.,  1,25.  —  Fabriciut,  Bthl. 
Lit ,  2,  8>  p.  75,  seaq.—Saxe,  Onomast.,  1,  p.  243.— 
Tzsekueke%  Diss,  de  Pomp.  Mel.)    Pomponius  Mela 
names  bis  native  city  in  one  passage  of  his  work  (2, 
6),  bat  the  text  unfortunately  is  so  corrupt,  that  it  is 
ascertain  whether  we  ought  to  read  Tingcnlera,  Mel- 
ktriA,  Tories  ins,  or  Tmgisbera.    He  lived,  as  has 
*een  already  remarked,  under  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
for  the  passage  (3,  6)  in  which  he  speaks  of  a  triumph 
which  the  emperor  was  upon  the  point  of  celebrating 
over  the  Britons,  can  only  apply  to  that  monarch. 
Pomponius  Mela  was  the  author  of  a  geographical 
outline  or  abridgment,  entitled  "  De  Situ  Orbis," 
or,  as  some  manuscripts  read,  "  De  Chorogropkia." 
This  work  is  divided  into  three  books.    After  having 
spoken  of  the  world  in  genera!,  and  given  a  sketch  of 
Uto  geography  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa,  the  writer 


commences  bis  more  particular  description  with  law 
latter  country.  Mauritania,  as  being  the  westernmost 
quarter,  is  treated  of  first ;  from  this  he  proceeds  in 
an  eastern  direction,  traverses  Numidia,  Africa  Pro- 
pria, and  Cyrena'ica,  and  then  describes  Egypt,  which 
latter  country  he  regards  as  forming  part  of  Asia. 
From  Egypt  he  passes  into  Arabia,  Syria,  Phoenicia.. 
Cilicia,  and  we  different  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.— 
The  sccoJid  book  opens  with  European  Scythia.  Me 
la  then  treats  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece 
Ho  next  passes  into  Illyria,  and  from  Illyria  into  It- 
aly. From  Italy  he  proceeds  to  Gaul,  and  from  Gaui 
to  Spain.  He  finally  describes  the  isles  of  the  Med- 
iterranean.— In  we  third  book  he  retuma  to  Spain,  of 
which  he  had  in  the  previous  book  described  merely 
the  westernmost  part ;  he  Uten  givea  an  account  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Gaul,  which  conducts  him  to  Ger- 
many, and  from  Germany  be  passes  to  Sarmatia  and 
to  the  extremity  of  Scythia.  Having  thus  gone  round 
our  hemisphere,  he  next  gives  an  account  of  the  isl- 
ands in  the  Northern  Ocean,  of  the  Eastern  Ocean, 
of  India,  and  of  toe  Red  Sea,  including  under  tbe  last- 
mentioned  appellation  the  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs. 
He  next  passes  to  Ethiopia,  and  concludes  his  work 
by  a  description  of  tbe  sea  which  washes  the  western 
snores  of  Africa.  —  Mela  did  not,  like  Strabo,  actu- 
ally visit  a  large  portion  of  the  countries  which  be 
describes  :  he  haa  followed,  however,  though  often 
without  citing  them,  the  best  Greek  and  Roman  au- 
thorities, and,  above  all,  the  geographical  writings  ol 
Eratosthenes  :  he  has  consulted  and  followed  these 
authorities  with  judgment  and  care,  and  haa  admitted 
into  his  work  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
fables,  which  must  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  tbe 
age  in  which  he  lived,  when  great  ignorance  still  pre 
vailed  in  relation  to  some  of  the  simplest  laws  of  na 
ture.  The  style  of  his  narrative  is  marked  by  con- 
ciseness and  precision  ;  he  has  been  successful,  at  the 
same  time,  in  avoiding  we  dryness  of  a  mere  nomen- 
clature, by  intermingling  agreeable  descriptions,  phys 
ical  discussions,  and  notices  of  remarkable  events  of 
which  the  places  that  he  describes  have  been  the  tbe 
at  re.  His  work,  however,  is  not  exempt  from  errors : 
sometimes,  from  not  paying  sufficient  attention  to  the 
periods  when  the  writers  wnom  he  follows  respective- 
ly flourished,  he  describes  things  aa  existing  which 
had  ceased  to  exist ;  various  omissions  also  occur  in 
the  course  of  his  work  ;  no  mention,  for  example,  is 
made  of  Canna,  Munda,  Pharsalia,  Leuctra,  and  Man- 
tinea,  all  famous  in  the  annals  of  warfare  ;  nor  of  Ec 
batana  and  Persepolis,  the  capitals  of  great  empires 
nor  of  Jerusalem,  to  which  so  high  a  religious  im 
portance  is  attached ;  nor  of  Stagira,  the  native  place 
of  one  of  we  greatest  philosophers  of  antiquity.  Like 
Strabo,  he  considers  the  earth  as  penetrated  by  four 
great  inlets  of  tbe  ocean,  of  which  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  were  three ;  the 
fourth  was  tbe  Caspian  Sea.  This  singular  error  as 
to  the  Caspian  is  tbe  more  remarkable,  when  contrast- 
ed with  the  fact  wat  Herodotua  knew  the  Caspian  to 
be  a  lake.  (Herod.,  1,  203.— Slrabo,  121—  Mela,  1, 
1.— At,  3,  6.)— The  best  editions  of  Mela  are,  that 
of  Gronovius,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1685,  8vo,  frequently  re- 
printed, and  that  of  Tzschucke,  Lip*.,  1607,  7  vols. 
8vo  (in  3). 

Mblampos,  I.  a  celebrated  soothsayer  of  Argos, 
son  of  Amythaon  and  Idomene,  and  famed  also  for 
skill  in  the  healing  art.  His  father  tesided  at  Pvlos, 
but  he  himself  lived  in  the  country  near  that  place. 
Before  his  house  stood  an  oak-tree,  in  a  hole  of  which 
abode  some  serpents.  His  servants  finding  these  an 
imals,  killed  the  old  ones,  whose  bodies  Mclampus 
burned,  but  he  saved  and  reared  the  young  ones.  As 
he  was  sleeping  one  day,  these  serpents,  which  were 
now  grown  to  full  size,  came,  and  getting  each  on  one 
of  bis  shoulders,  Ucked  his  ears  with  their  tongues 
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He  awoke  in  some  terror;  and,  to  his  astonishment, 
found  that  he  understood  the  voices  of  the  birds  which 
were  flying  around  him;  and,  learning  from  their 
tongues  the  future,  he  was  enabled  to  declare  it  to 
mankind.  Meeting  Apollo  on  the  banks  of  the  Al- 
pheus,  he  was  taught  by  him  the  art  of  reading  futu- 
rity in  the  entrails  of  victims,  and  he  thus  became  an 
excellent  soothsayer.  (Apollod.,  1,  9,  11. — Seiko/,  ad 
Apoll.  Rhod ,  1,  118)  Meanwhile,  his  brother  Bias 
fell  in  love  with  Pero.  the  daughter  of  Neleus.  Aa 
ths  hand  of  this  beautiful  maiden  was  sought  by  most 
of  the  neighbouring  princes,  her  father  declared  that 
he  would  give  her  only  to  him,  who  »hould  bring  him 
from  Thcssaly  tho  cows  of  his  mother  Tyro,  which 
Iphiclus  of  Phylnce  detained,  and  which  he  guarded 
by  means  of  a  dog  whom  neither  man  nor  beast  could 
venture  to  approach.  Bias,  relying  on  the  aid  of  his 
brother,  undertook  the  adventure.  Melampus,  pre- 
viously declaring  that  he  knew  he  should  be  caught 
and  confined  for  a  year,  but  then  get  the  cattle,  set 
out  for  Phylace.  Every  thing  fell  out  as  he  said. — 
The  herdsman  of  Iphiclus  took  him,  and  he  was 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  was  attended  by  a  man 
and  a  woman.  The  man  served  him  well,  the  woman 
badly.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  he  heard  the 
worms  in  the  timber  conversing  with  one  another. 
One  asked  how  much  of  the  beam  was  now  gnawed 
through  ;  the  others  replied  that  there  was  little  re- 
maining. Melampus  immediately  desired  to  be  re- 
moved to  some  other  place  ;  tho  man  took  up  the  bed 
at  the  head,  the  woman  at  the  foot,  Melampus  himself 
at  the  middle.  They  had  not  got  quite  out  of  the 
house,  when  the  roof  fell  in  and  killed  the  woman. 
This  coming  to  the  cars  of  Iphiclus,  he  inquired,  and 
learned  that  Melampus  was  a  soothsayer  or  Mantis. 
He  therefore,  being  childless,  consulted  him  about 
having  offspring.  Melampus  agreed  to  tell  him  on 
condition  of  his  giving  htm  the  cows.  The  seer,  on 
Iphiclus  assenting  to  his  terms,  then  sacrificed  an  ox 
to  Jupiter,  and,  having  divided  it,  called  all  the  birds 
lo  the  feast.  All  came  but  the  vulture  ;  but  no  one 
af  them  was  able  to  tell  how  Iphiclus  might  have  chil- 
dren. They  therefore  brought  the  vulture,  who  gave 
the  requisite  information.  Iphiclus  became  the  father 
of  a  son  named  Podarces ;  and  Melampus  drove  the 
kine  to  Pylos,  whereupon  Pero  was  given  to  his 
brother.  (Od.,  11,287.— Schol.,  ad  loc.—Od,  15, 225. 
—Apollod.,  1,  9.  11.— Schol.  ad  Theocr.,  3,  43)— 
Melampus  was  also  famous  for  the  cure  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Proetua,  who  were  afflicted  with  insanity.  For 
an  account  of  this  legend,  consult  the  article  Provi- 
des. (Keighttcy's  Mythology,  p.  436,  scq  ) — II.  A 
writer  on  divination,  who  lived  in  tho  time  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus.  Ho  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  en- 
tilled  yiavriKti  Ttpl  ira?pC>v,  "  Divination  from  vi- 
brations of  the  muscles"  and  of  another  styled  lltpl 
Maiuv  to€  auuaror,  "  Art  of  divining  from  marks  on 
the  body."  We  have  only  fragments  remaining  of 
these  two  works.  The  library  at  Vienna  contains 
another  work  of  this  same  writer's,  in  manuscript,  on 
the  Art  of  predicting  from  the  phases  of  the  moon. 
The  fragments  of  Melampus  were  edited  by  Perusius, 
at  the  end  of  his  -Elian,  Roma,  1545,  4to,  and  subse- 
quently by  Sylburgius,  who,  in  his  edition  of  Aristotle, 
reunited  them  to  the  physiognomical  works  of  that 
philosopher.  They  arc  to  be  found  also  in  the  Scrip- 
tores  Physiognomia  Vetercs  of  Franz,  Altenb.,  1780, 
9vo. 

MelamHt obs,  an  epithet  applied  to  Hercules  in  the 
Greek  mythology,  and  connecting  him  with  the  legend 
of  the  Cercopes.  These  last,  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus  (4,  31),  dwelt  in  tho  vicinity  of  Ephesus,  and 
••avaged  the  country  far  and  wide,  while  Hercules  was 
leading  with  Omphalc  a  life  of  voluptuous  repose. 
Their  mother  hid  cautioned  them  against  one  *o 
whom  tie  name  Melampyges  should  apply,  but  they 
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disregarded  her  warning,  and  the  heto,  having  at 
lengtn  been  roused  from  his  inactivity,  proceeded 
against  them  by  order  of  Omphale,  and,  having  over* 
come  them,  brought  them  to  her  in  chains. — A  dif- 
ferent tradition  placed  the  Cercopes  in  the  islands  fa- 
cing the  coast  of  Campania.  Jupiter,  according  to 
this  latter  account,  being  engaged  in  lus  war  withtk 
Titans,  came  to  these  islanda  to  demand  succour*  of 
the  Arimi.  The  people  promised  him  their  aid,  ha 
afterward  made  sport  of  him,  whereupon  the  mi 
tated  deity  changed  them  into  apes  (r/0irxo<),  ui 
from  that  period  the  islands  of  Inarimc  and  Pn> 
chyta  were  called  Pithecusa?  {HiOvkovooa,  from 
koc. — Fid  ,  however,  another  explanation  under  ttw 
article  Pithecusa;.) — The  legend  of  the  Cercopes  ap 
pears  to  be  an  astronomical  one.  The  Lydian  Her 
cules  is  the  sun,  pale  and  enfeebled  at  the  winter  sol 
stice,  and  which  in  Borne  sense  may  be  said  to  ton 
its  obscurer  parts  upon  the  earth;  while  the  Cercopes, 
as  symbols  of  this  period  of  languor,  crowd  aroani 
and  insult  him.  On  the  approach,  however,  of  tha 
vcmal  equinox,  the  god  resumes  his  former  energies 
and  subjugates  his  foes.  In  like  manner  Jupiter,  the 
sun  of  suns,  overcomes  and  dissipates  all  things  that 
tend  to  obscure  the  light  and  disturb  tbe  repose  of 
the  universe.    (Guigntaut,  vol.  2,  p.  181.) 

Melanchl.kni,  a  people  near  the  Cimmerian  Bos 
poms,  so  called  from  their  black  garments.  Man- 
nert  conjectures  them  to  have  been  the  progenitors 
of  the  modern  Russians.  By  later  writers  they  are 
called  Rhoxolani.  (Mannert,  Gcogr.,  vol.  4,  p.  134, 
167.) 

MRLANirrirEs,  I.  a  lyric  poet,  who  flourished  ibuct 
500  B.C.  He  was  either,  as  some  suppose,  a  rtttnrt 
of  the  island  of  Melos,  or,  as  others  think,  of  the  city 
of  Miletus. — II.  A  poet,  who  lived  about  446  B  C, 
at  the  court  of  Pcrdiccas  II.,  king  of  Macedonia.  He 
was  the  grandson  of  the  former.  Various  poems  am 
ascribed  to  these  two  individuals,  and  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  make  a  division  between  them.  They  com 
posed  dithyrambics,  epopees,  elegies,  and  fongs.  The 
younger  Melanippides  is  placed  by  Plutarch  in  the 
number  of  those  who  corrupted  the  ancient  rautic  by 
the  novelties  which  they  introduced.  He  also  com- 
posed some  tragedies.  (SchSll,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.  vol. 
1,  p.  289  ) 

Melanippos,  a  boo  of  Astacus,  one  of  the  Tbeban 
chiefs  who  defended  the  gates  of  Thebes  against  the 
army  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos.  He  was  opposed 
by  Tydeus,  whom  he  wounded  mortally.  As  Tydec* 
lay  expiring,  Minerva  hastened  to  him  with  a  remedy 
which  she  had  obtained  from  Jupiter,  and  which  world 
make  him  immortal ;  but  Amphiaraus,  who  bated  Ty- 
deus as  the  chief  cause  of  the  war,  perceiving  what 
the  goddess  was  about,  cut  off  the  head  of  Melantp- 
pus,  whom  Tydeus,  though  wounded,  had  slain,  and 
brought  it  to  him.  The  savage  warrior  opened  it  and 
devoured  the  brain,  and  Minerva,  in  disgust,  wjthlcld 
her  aid.  (Bacchyi,  ap.  Schol  ad  Arisloph  ,  At.,  !-*>36 
—Eurip,  Frag.  Mcleag.,  18  —  Keightlcfs  MythsU 
gy,p.A79.) 

MelanthTus,  I.  an  Athe»»an  tragic  poet,  of  inferior 
reputation,  a  contemporary  o.  Aristophanes.   He  was 
afflicted  with  the  leprosv.  to  which  the  comic  poet  al- 
ludes in  the  Axes  (v.  151).   In  the  Pax  (v.  974)  he  it 
ridiculed  for  his  gluttony. — n.  A  painter,  whose  oa 
tivc  country  is  uncertain.    He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Apclles,  and  received,  in  connexion  with  him,  the  in- 
structions of  Pamphilus  in  the  art  of  painting.  (PH» . 
35,  10,  36.)  Quintilian  particularly  mentions  his 
in  the  designs  of  his  pictures;  and  Pliny  observes,  tha> 
he  was  one  of  those  painters  who,  with  only  four  col- 
ours, produced  pieces  worthy  of  immortality.  Evee 
Apelles  conceded  to  him  the  palm  in  tlte  arrancemeri 
or  grouping  of  his  figures.    (Plin.,  I.  c  )    That  h» 
pictures  were  held  in  high  estimation,  it  evi  lent  frw» 
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vie  cirrum»tauce  that  Aratus,  no  mean  judge  of  works 
of  art,  collected  from  every  quarter  the  productions  of 
Melanthius  along  with  those  of  Pamphilua,  and  made 
a  present  of  them  to  Ptolemy  III.,  king  of  Egypt. 
(Plm,t  Vu.  Arat.,  c.  11.)  Ho  left  a  treatise  on  Paint- 
ing, a  fragment  of  which  has  been  preserved  by  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (4,  18),  and  of  which  Pliny  availed 
himself  in  writing  the  30th  book  of  his  Natural  His- 
tory.   (Stllig,  Diet  Art.,  s.  v.) 

Mklacthcs,  a  son  of  Andropompus,  whose  ances- 
tors were  kings  of  Pylos,  in  Messenia.  Having  been 
driven  by  the  Heraclidc  from  his  paternal  kingdom, 
be  came  to  Athens,  where  Thymoctes,  monarch  of 
Attica,  gave  him  a  friendly  reception.  Some  time 
after  this,  the  Boeotians,  under  Xanthus,  having  invaded 
Attica,  Thymoetes  marched  forth  to  meet  them. 
Xanthus  thereupon  proposed  to  decide  the  issue  of 
the  war  by  single  combat,  but  Thymoctes  shrank  from 
the  risk,  whereupon  Melanthus  came  forward  and  ac- 
cepted the  challenge .  By  a  stratagem,  famous  in  af- 
ter ages,  he  diverted  the  attention  of  his  adversary, 
and  slew  him  as  he  turned  to  look  at  the  ally  whom 
Melanthus  affected  to  see  behind  him.  The  victor 
was  rewarded  with  the  kingdom,  which  Thymoetes 
had  forfeited  by  his  pusillanimity,  and  which  now  gass- 
ed for  ever  from  the  house  of  Erechtheus.  Melanthus 
transmitted  the  crown  to  his  son  Codrus.  (Pausan., 
t,  iS.—Thirlwall's  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  374.) 

Mklas  (gen.  -a),  I.  a  deep  gulf  formed  by  the 
Thracian  coast  on  the  northwest,  and  the  shore  of  the 
Chersonese  on  the  southeast ;  its  appellation  in  mod- 
ern geography  is  the  Gulf  of  Saras. — II.  A  river  of 
Thrace,  now  the  Cavatcha,  emptying  into  the  Sinus 
Melas  at  its  northeastern  extremity.  (Herod.,  7,  58. — 
Ltv.,  38,  40—Plin.,  4,  11.)— III.  A  river  of  Thes- 
■sly.  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Trachis.  (Herod., 
7,  199.— Lav.,  37, 84.)— IV.  A  small  river  of  Bceotia, 
uear  Orchomenus,  emptying  into  the  Lake  Copa'is. 
'.Pausan.,  9,  39.)  Plutarch  says  that  it  rose  close 
v>  the  city,  and  very  soon  became  navigable,  but 
'hat  part  of  it  was  lost  in  the  marshes,  while  the  re- 
mainder joined  the  Ccphissus.  ( Vit.  Syll — Strab  , 
415.)  Pliny  remarks  of  its  waters,  that  they  had 
ibo  property  of  dying  the  fleeces  of  sheep  black  (2, 
103).  In  the  marshes  formed  near  the  junction  of 
this  rivev  with  the  Ccphissus  grew  the  reeds  so  much 
esteemed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  for  making  pipes  and 
jther  wind-instruments.  (Pindar,  Puik.,  12,  42. — 
Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  249.)— V.  A  river 
of  Cappadocia,  rising  near  Ccsarea  ad  Argwuro,  and 
falling  into  the  Euphrates  near  the  city  of  Mclitcne. 
Schillinger  (Reise.,  p.  68)  calls  it  the  Gensin;  but  on 
D'Anvillc's  map  it  bears  in  the  beginning  of  its  course 
*J»e  name  of  Koremcn,  and  near  its  mouth  that  of 
Kirkgkcdid.  {Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p.  296.) 
— VI.  A  river  of  Pamphylia,  rising  in  the  range  of 
Mount  Taurus,  to  the  west  of  Homonada,  and  running 
into  the  sea  between  Side  and  Coracesium.  (Strabo, 
S67.)  It  formed  originally  the  boundary  between 
Pamphylia  and  Cilicia.  (Plin.,  5,  27.)  According  to 
Leake,  tberc  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Melas  is  the 
river  now  called  Menavgat-su,  for  Zosimus  (5,  16) 
and  Mela  (1,  14)  agree  in  showing  its  proximity  to 
Side.  Strabo,  Mela,  and  the  Stadiasmus,  all  place  it 
to  the  eastward  of  Side,  and  the  distance  of  50  stadia 
in  the  Stadiasmus  between  the  Melas  and  Side  is  pre- 
cisely that  which  occurs  between  the  ruins  of  Side 
and  the  month  of  the  river  of  Menavgat,  (Leake's 
Tour,  p  196.) 

McLOiC  or  Msldobcm  orbs,  a  citv  of  Gaul,  now 
Sfeaux.    (Cos.,  B.  G.,  6,  5—  Plin  ,4,  13.) 

MclbIokit?  I.  a  celebrated  hero  of  antiquity,  son  of 
(Eneua.  king  of  iEtolia,  by  Althica,  daughter  of  Thes- 
tius.  When  he  was  seven  days  old,  the  Moinc  or 
Fates  came  to  the  dwelling  of  his  parents,  and  de- 
clared that  when  the  b'-Uet  which  was  burning  on  the 


hearth  should  be  consumed,  the  babe  would  die.  Al 
thsaa,  on  hearing  this,  snatched  the  billet  from  the  fire, 
and  laid  it  carefully  away  in  a  coffer.    The  fame  of 
Meleager  increased  with  his  years ;  he  signalized  him- 
self in  the  Argonautic  expedition,  and  subsequently  in 
the  Calydonian  boar- hunt.    Of  this  latter  event  there 
appear  to  have  been  two  legends,  an  earlier  and  a  later 
one.   The  former  appears  to  have  been  a  talc  of  great 
antiquity,  and  is  commemorated  in  the  Iliad  (9,  527). 
According  to  this  version  of  the  story,  CBncus,  in  the 
celebration  of  his  harvest-home  feaat  (tiaXvoia),  had 
treated  Diana  with  neglect,  and  the  goddess  took  ven- 
geance upon  him  by  sending  a  wild  boar  of  surpassing 
size  and  strength  to  ravage  the  territory  of  Calvdon. 
Hunters  and  dogs  were  collected  from  all  sides,  and 
the  boar  was,  with  the  loss  of  several  lives,  at  length 
destroyed.     A  quarrel  arose,  however,  between  the 
Curctes  and  .Etolians  about  the  head  and  hide,  and  a 
war  was  the  consequence.    As  long  as  Meleager 
fought,  the  Curctes  had  the  worst  of  it,  and  could  not 
keep  the  field ;  but  when,  enraged  at  his  mother  Ai- 
tha*a,  ho  remained  with  his  wife  tho  fair  Cleopatra, 
and  abstained  from  the  war,  noise  and  clamour  rose 
about  the  gates,  and  the  towers  of  Calydon  were  she 
ken  by  the  victorious  Curctes :  for  Althca,  grieved  a' 
the  fate  of  her  brother,  who  had  fallen  in  the  fight,  had 
with  tears  invoked  Pluto  and  Proserpina  to  send  death 
to  her  son.    The  ciders  of  the  yEtolians  supplicated 
Meleager :  they  sent  the  priests  of  the  gods  to  entreat 
him  to  come  forth  and  defend  them ;  they  offered  him 
a  piece  of  land  (rlfuvoc)  of  his  own  selection.  Hit 
aged  father  CEneus  ascended  to  his  chamber  and  im- 
plored him,  his  sisters  and  his  mother  supplicated 
him,  but  in  vain.    He  remained  inexorable,  till  his 
very  chamber  was  shaken,  when  the  Curctes  had 
mounted  the  towers  and  set  fire  to  the  town.  Then 
his  wife  besought  him  with  tears,  picturing  to  him  the 
evils  of  a  captured  town,  tho  slaughter  of  the  men,  the 
dragging  away  into  captivity  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren.   Moved  by  this  last  appeal,  be  arrayed  himself  , 
in  arms,  went  forth  and  repelled  the  enemy  ;  but,  not 
having  done  it  out  of  regard  for  them,  tho  ^Etolians 
did  not  give  him  the  proffered  recompense. — Such 
is  the  more  ancient  form  of  the  legend,  in  which  it 
would  appear  that  the  ^Etolians  of  Calydon  and  the 
Curctes  of  Pleuron  alone  took  part  in  the  hunt.  In 
after  times,  when  the  vanity  of  the  different  states  of 
Greece  made  them  send  their  national  heroes  to  every 
war  and  expedition  of  the  mythic  ages,  it  underwent 
various  modifications.    Meleager,  it  is  said  (Nicand., 
ap.  Anton.  Lib.,  2.—Apollod.,  1,  8,  2. — Ovid,  Met., 
8,  270,  seqq. — Hygin  ,  fab.,  181,  5),  invited  all  the 
heroes  of  Greece  to  the  bunt  of  the  boar,  proposing 
the  hide  of  the  animal  as  the  prize  of  whoever  should 
slay  him.    Of  the  ^Etolians  thero  were  Meleager,  and 
Dryas  son  of  Mars ;  of  the  Curetes,  the  sons  of  Thes- 
tius  ;  Idas  and  Lynceus,  sons  of  Aphareus,  came  from 
Messene  ;  Castor  and  Pollux,  sons  of  Jupiter  and  IjO- 
da,  from  Laconia ;  Atalanta,  daughter  of  lasus,  and 
Anca-us  and  Cepheus,  sons  of  Lycurgus,  from  Arca- 
dia ;  JVmphiaraus,  son  of  Oicles,  from  Argos  ;  Tela- 
men,  son  of  .Eacus,  from  Salamis  ;  Theseus,  son  of 
^Egeus,  from  Athens;  Iphicles,  son  of  Amphitryon, 
from  Thebes  ;  Peleus,  son  of  jEbcus,  and  Eurytion. 
son  of  Actor,  from  Phthia ;  Jason,  son  of  vEson,  from 
Iolcos ;  Admctus,  son  of  Phercs,  from  Phone ;  and 
Pirilboiis,  son  of  Ixion,  from  Larissa. — These  chiefs 
were  entertained  during  nine  days  in  the  house  of 
OZneus.    On  the  tenth,  Cepheus  and  Ancsus,  and 
some  others,  refused  to  hunt  in  company  with  a  maid* 
en ;  but  Meleager,  who  was  in  love  wtth  Alaianta, 
obliged  them  to  give  over  their  opposition.   The  hu»» 
began ;  Anca?us  and  Cepheus  speedily  met  their  fatt 
from  the  tusks  of  the  boar :  Peleus  accidentally  killed 
Eurytion:  Atalanta,  with  an  arrow,  gave  the  monat»T 
the  first  wound :  Amphiaraus  shot  him  in  the  eye ;  anJ 
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Me  eager  ran  him  through  the  Hank*  whJ  killed  him. 
He  preset  ted  the  skin  and  head  to  Atalanta  ;  but  the 
eons  of  fbestiua,  his  two  uncles,  offended  at  this 
preferen<<c  of  a  woman,  took  the  skin  from  her,  saying 
that  it  fell  to  them  of  right,  on  account  of  their  family, 
if  Meleager  resigned  his  claim  to  it.  Meleager,  in  a 
rage,  killed  them,  and  restored  the  skin  to  Atalanta. 
Alth*a.  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  her  brothers,  in- 
fluenced by  resentment  for  their  loss,  took  from  its 
place  of  concealment  the  billet,  on  which  depended 
the  existence  of  Meleager,  and  cast  it  into  the  flames. 
As  it  consumed,  the  vigour  of  Melesgcr  wasted  away  ; 
and  when  it  was  reduced  to  ashes,  his  life  terminated. 
Repenting,  when  too  late,  of  what  she  had  done.  Al- 
thaea put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  Cleopatra  died  of 
grief ;  and  the  sisters  of  Meleager,  who  would  not  be 
comforted  in  their  affliction,  were,  by  the  compassion 
of  the  gods,  all  but  Gorgo  and  Deianira,  changed  into 
birds  called  Meleagrides. — There  was  another  tradi- 
tion, according  to  which  Meleager  was  slain  by  Apol- 
lo, the  protecting  deity  of  the  Curetes.  (Pausan.,  10, 
31,  3. — Keightlcy's  Mythology,  p.  321,  seqq.y—U. 
A  Greek  poet,  a  native  of  Gadara  in  Ceslesyria,  and 
either  contemporary  with  Antipater,  or  a  very  short 
time  subsequent  to  him.  He  composed  several  works 
of  a  satirical  character,  which  we  find  quoted  under 
the  following  titles :  1.  Hvfinboiov,  "  The  Banquet.'1 — 
2.  ActciOov  not  etoxipc  cvyKptate,  "A  mixture  of 
yolks  of  eggs  and  beans." — 3.  Xdoirec,  "  The  Gra- 
ces." Jacobs,  however,  thinks  that  the  whole  collec- 
tion of  hie  satires  may  have  been  rather  entitled  Xilp- 
irec.  (Animadt.  in  Ant  hoi.,  1,  l.—Proltgom.,  p. 
xxxviii  ) — III.  Another  poet,  who  has  left  about  130 
epigrams.  Tbey  are  marked  by  purity  of  diction  and 
by  feeling,  but  they  betray,  at  the  same  time,  some- 
thing of  that  sophistic  subtlety  which  characterized  his 
age.  Occasionally  we  meet  with  words  rather  too 
boldly  compounded.  Meleager  was  the  first  who  made 
a  collection  of  epigrams,  or  an  anthology.  He  entitled 
jt  Xrtoavof,  "  The  Crown."  It  contained  a  selection 
of  the  best  pieces  of  forty-six  poets,  arranged  in  al- 
phabetical order  according  to  the  names  of  the  authors. 
This  compilation  is  lost.  (Schbll,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr., 
<*ol.  4,  p.  45,  55.) 

MklbaorIoes,  the  sisters  of  Meleager,  daughters 
of  CEneus  and  Althna.  They  were  so  disconsolate 
at  the  death  of  their  brother  Meleager,  that  they  re- 
fused all  aliment,  and  were  changed  into  birds  called 
Meleagrides.  The  youngest  of  these  sisters,  Gorgo 
and  Deianira,  who  had  been  married,  alone  escaped 
this  metamorphosis.  (Apollod.,  I,  8— Ovid,  Met.,  8, 
540.) 

Melrs  (etis),  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  near  Smyrna. 
Some  of  the  ancients  supposed  that  Homer  was  born 
on  the  banks  of  this  river,  from  which  circumstance 
they  call  him  Me Usi genes.  They  also  showed  a  cave, 
where  it  was  said  that  Homer  had  composed  his  verses. 
(Pausan.,  7,  5.)  Chandler  informs  us  that  he  search- 
ed for  this  cavern,  and  succeeded  in  discovering  it 
above  the  aqueduct  of  the  Meles.  It  is  about  four 
feet  wide,  the  roof  of  a  huge  rock,  cracked  and  sjant- 
ing,  the  sides  and  bottom  sandy.  Beyond  it  is  a  pas- 
sage cut,  leading  into  a  kind  of  well.  ( Travels  in  Asia 
Minor,  p.  91.)  According  to  the  same  traveller,  the 
Meles,  at  the  present  day,  ia  shallow  in  summer,  not 
covering  its  rocky  bed ;  but,  winding  in  the  deep  val- 
ley behind  the  castle  of  Smyrna,  it  murmurs  among  the 
evergreens,  and  receives  many  rills  from  the  slopes ; 
after  turning  an  overshot  mill  or  two,  it  approaches 
the  gardens  without  the  town,  where  it  branches  out 
into  small  canals,  and  is  divided  and  subdivided  into 
•till  smaller  currents,  until  it  is  absorbed,  or  reaches 
.he  sea,  in  ditches,  unlike  a  river.  In  winter,  howev- 
er, after  heavy  rains,  or  the  melting  of  snow  on  the 
mountains,  it  swells  into  a  torrent  rapid  and  deep,  of- 
ten not  fcrdaMo  without  danger ;  and  it  then  finds  its 
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way  into  the  inner  bay,  where  the  ancient  tt'tj  nooi. 
[Chandler's  Travels,  p.  76,  stqq.) 

MiuxstoiNss  or  Mklxsiobna,  s>  name  given  to 
Homer.    ( Vtd.  Meles  and  Homerus.) 

Mbliikea,  I.  a  town  of  Tbesealy,  in  the  district  of 
Estieotis,  near  Ithome.  (Ln.,  36,  13.)— II.  A  utj 
of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  of  Magnesia-  Accordu^ 
to  Livy  (44,  13),  it  stood  at  the  base  of  Mount  (>ms 
in  that  part  which  stretches  towards  the  plains  of  Tbes- 
saly,  above  Demetrias.  Homer  assigns  it  to  the  do- 
mains of  Philoctetes  (R.,  2,  716),  hence  called  "JkV 
libaus  dux"  by  Virgil.  (Jin.,  3. 401.)  Mebbcra  was 
attacked  in  the  Macedonian  war  by  M.  Popilius,  a  Ro- 
man commander,  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  men ; 
but  the  garrison  being  re-enforced  by  a  detachment 
from  the  army  of  Perseus,  the  enterprise  was  abandon- 
ed. (Livy,  I.  e  )  We  know  from  Apollooius  (Jrf, 
1,  592)  that  it  was  a  maritime  town.  (Cramer's  Ant. 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  423.)  According  to  Pouquevilla 
( Voyage,  vol.  3,  p.  404),  the  village  of  Daoukli  indi- 
cates the  site  of  the  ancient  Meltbcea.  (Compare  Psai 
Lucas's  map,  appended  to  bis  Travels,  1704  ) 

Melicbbta  or  Meliceetes,  a  son  of  Athamas  and 
Ino.  He  waa  saved  by  his  mother  from  the  fury  of 
his  father,  who  prepared  to  dash  him  against  a  wall 
as  be  had  done  his  brother  Learcbus.  The  mother 
was  so  terrified  that  sbe  threw  herself  into  the  sea, 
with  Melicerta  in  ber  arms.  Neptune  had  compassion 
on  Ino  and  her  son,  and  changed  them  both  into  sea 
deities.  Ino  was  called  Leucotboe  or  Matuta,  and  Me- 
licerta waa  known  among  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of 
Palxrnon,  and  among  the  Latins  by  that  of  Portumnus 
(Vid.  Leocolhoe  snd  Ino.  —  Apollod.,  1,  9;  3,4. — 
Pawan.,  1,  44.— Ovid,  Met.,  4,  529.) 

MblioO.nis,  one  of  the  earlier  names  of  Li  pan. 
(Vid.  Lipara.) 

Mblii.    Vid.  Malii. 

Melissa,  I.  a  daughter  of  Melissus,  king  of  Crete, 
who,  with  ber  sister  A  maltha*,  fed  Jupiter  with  the 
milk  of  goats.  According  to  the  account  quoted  by 
Lactantius,  she  was  appointed  by  her  father  th*  first 
priestess  of  Cybele.  (Lactant.,  1,22.)—  If.  An>j|ph, 
who  first  discovered  the  means  of  obtaining  oney 
through  the  aid  of  bees.  She  was  fabled  to  havi  been 
herself  changed  into  one  of  these  little  creature*. 
(ColumeU.,  9,  2.)— III.  One  of  the  Oceauidea,  woo 
married  Inachus,  by  whom  sbe  had  Pboroneus  and 
-Ejrialus. — IV.  A  daughter  of  Proclea,  who  married 
Pertander,  the  son  of  Cypselus,  by  whom,  in  her  preg< 
nancy,  she  was  killed  with  a  blow  of  his  foot,  by  the 
false  accusation  of  his  concubines.  (Diog.  Laert.,  1, 
100.—  Herod.,  3,  50.— Boar,  ad  Herod.,  I.  c.—Pau- 
son.,  1,  28.) 

Melissus,  a  philosopher  of  Samoa,  of  the  Eleatic 
sect,  who  flourished  about  440  B.C.  He  was  a  disci- 
ple of  Parmenides,  to  whose  doctrine*  he  closely  ad 
ncrcd.  As  a  public  man,  he  was  conversant  with  af- 
fairs of  state,  and  acquired  great  influence  among  his 
countrymen,  who  had  a  high  veneration  for  his  talents 
and  virtues.  Being  appointed  by  them  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  fleet,  he  obtained  a  great  naval  victory  over 
the  Athenians.  As  a  philosopher,  be  maintained  that 
the  principle  of  all  things  is  one  and  immutable,  or 
that  whatever  exists  is  one  being ;  that  this  one  being 
includes  all  things,  and  is  infinite,  without  beginning 
or  end  ;  that  there  is  neither  vacuum  nor  motion  in 
the  universe,  nor  any  such  thing  as  produt  Uon  or  do- 
cay  ;  that  the  changes  which  it  seems  to  suffer  are 
only  illusions  of  our  senses,  and  that  we  ought  not 
to  lay  down  anything  positive  concerning  the  gods, 
since  our  knowledge  of  them  is  so  uncertain-  The- 
mistexles  is  said  to  nave  been  one  of  his  pupils.  (Em 
field's  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p.  418,  styq.) 

Melita,  I.  sn  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  sixty 
miles  southeast  of  Sicily,  now  Malta.  It  ie  first  men 
(toned  by  Scylax  (p.  50),  bat  is  considered  by  bus  as 
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stlonging  to  Africa,  from  its  having  Punic  inhabitants, 
tnd  being  do  farther  from  Africa  than  from  Sicily. 
The  earlier  Greek  bis  to  nana  do  not  mention  it,  since 
it  was  regarded  as  a  Carthaginian  island,  and  lay  with- 
out their  historical  limits.    Diodorus  Siculus  is  the 
first  that  gives  us  any  account  of  it.    "  Thero  are," 
he  says,  "  over  against  that  part  of  Sicily  which  lies  to 
the  south,  three  islands  at  a  distance  in  the  sea,  each 
•f  which  has  a  town  and  safe  ports  for  ships  overtaken 
•y  tempests.    The  first,  called  Melite,  is  about  800 
stadia  from  Syracuse,  and  has  several  excellent  har- 
bours.   The  inhabitants  are  very  rich,  inasmuch  as 
they  exercise  many  trades,  and,  in  particular,  manufac- 
ture cloths  remarkable  for  their  softness  and  fineness. 
Their  houses  are  large,  and  splendid!/  ornamented 
with  projections  and  stucco  {ytiaaoic  koi  Koviufiaai). 
The  island  is  a  colony  of  the  Phoenicians,  who,  trading 
to  the  Western  Ocean,  use  it  as  a  place  of  refuge,  be- 
cause it  has  excellent  ports,  and  lies  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea.    Next  to  this  island  is  another  named  Gaulus 
(Gozo),  with  convenient  harbours,  which  is  also-  a 
colony  of  Phoenicians."    {Dud.  Sic.,  5,  12.)  Malta 
is  said  to  Lave  been  subsequently  occupied  by  the 
Greeks ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  the  Carthaginians 
obtained  possession  of  it  B.C.  403.    In  the  first  Pu- 
nk war  it  was  plundered  by  the  Roman  consul  At- 
Ulius.    {Orotiut,  4,  8.)    In  the  second  Punic  war  it 
surrendered  to  the  Romans,  and  was  regarded  hence- 
forth as  an  appendage  to  the  province  of  Sicily.  Its 
commerce  declined  under  its  new  masters,  and  the  isl- 
and became  a  not  unfrequent  haunt  of  pirates.  It 
appears,  however,  that  its  temple  of  Juno  was  rich 
enough  lo  be  an  object  of  plunder  to  tho  rapacious 
Verres  when  he  was  praetor  of  Sicily.    (Cic.  in  Verr., 
4,  46.)    The  linen  cloth  of  Malta  was  considered  an 
article  of  luxury  at  Rome.    After  the  division  of  the 
Roman  empire  at  the  death  of  Constantino,  this  island 
was  included  in  the  share  allotted  to  Constantius.  It 
Ml  subsequently  into  the  hands  of  the  Goths,  who 
were  expelled  by  Belisarius,  A.D.  533.    The  Arabs 
conquered  it  in  870,  and  though  it  was  recovered,  and 
hey  by  the  Eastern  empire  for  the  space  of  34  years, 
it  was  retaken  by  the  Arabs,  and  the  Greek  inhabitants 
were  exterminated.    In  1120,  Count  Roger,  the  Nor- 
man conqueror  of  Sicily,  took  possession  of  Malta  and 
expelled  the  Arabs.    Malta  was  thus  again  attached  to 
the  island  of  Sicily,  and  it  became  aubject  to  the  differ- 
ent dynasties  which  successively  governed  that  island. 
In  1516,  Sicily,  with  the  Maltese  islands,  passed  to 
'he  Emperor  Charles  V.,  as  heir  to  the  crown  of  Am- 
faa.    On  the  4th  March,  1530,  Charles  granted  to 
the  Knights  of  St.  John,  who  had  been  recently  expel- 
led from  Rhodes  by  the  Turks,  the  ownership  of  all  the 
castles,  fortresses,  and  isles  of  Tripoli,  Malta,  and 
Goto,  with  complete  jurisdiction.    The  sovereignty 
of  Malta  was  by  this  grant,  in  effect,  surrendered  to  the 
knights,  though  the  form  of  tenure  from  the  crown  of 
Sicjly  was  maintained  by  tin  reservation  of  the  annual 
payment  of  a  falcon  by  tho  same  to  tbe  King  oPSi- 
ctly  or  his  viceroy.  It  was  soon  fortified  by  the  knights, 
and  underwent  several  memorable  sieges.  In  1798,  Bo- 
naparte took  possession  of  it  on  his  expedition  to  Egypt ; 
and  in  1800,  the  French  garrison  was  obliged  by  famine 
to  capitulate  to  a  British  force.   In  1 8 14,  the  possession 
of  it  was  confirmed  to  Great  Britain  by  tbe  treaty  of 
Psrts. — The  cotton  manufactories  of  Malta  have  been 
celebrated  for  many  ages,  and  would  seem  to  trace 
their  origin  to  tbe  times  of  the  Phoenicians.    Tbe  soil 
consists  of  a  thin  covering  of  earth  on  a  soft,  calcare- 
ous rock,  and  is  increased  by  breaking  up  the  surface 
of  tbe  stone  into  a  sort  of  gravel,  and  mixing  it  through 
tho  earth.    It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  however,  for 
soil  to  be  transported  from  Sicily,  especially  when  a 
wishes  to  make  a  new  garden  ;  a  fact  that 
hardly  be  inferred  from  the  number  and  excel- 
3»Tour  of  tbe  Maltese  oranges,  from  its  beautiful 
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roses,  and  :he  exhalations  of  a  thousand  flowers.— 
The  city  of  Melita,  the  ancient  caoital,  lay  some  distance 
inland,  where  Cilia  Pinto  is  at  present  situated.— Tw* 
questions  are  connected  with  this  island.  The  first  re- 
lates lo  tbe  voyage  of  St.  Paul,  which  will  be  consid- 
ered under  Melita  II. ;  the  other  is  of  a  more  trivial  na- 
ture, namely,  which  island,  this  or  the  Illyrian  Melita 
(now  Jfr/cda), -furnished  the  Caluli  MelUai,  so  much 
esteemed  by  tbe  Roman  ladies.  Pliny,  on  the  author 
ity  of  Callimachus  and  Slephanus  of  Byzantium,  pro- 
nounces in  favour  of  Meleda,  Strabo  of  Malta  (280). — 
II.  An  ialand  in  tbe  Adriatic,  northwest  of  Epidaurus, 
and  lying  off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia.  Its  modern  name 
is  meleda. — The  question  has  often  been  agitated, 
whether  it  was  on  this  island,  or  Melita  (now  Malta) 
below  Sicily,  that  St.  Paul  was  shipwrecked.  (Hers, 27 
and  28.)  Upon  a  fair  review  of  the  whole  subject,  it 
will  be  found  that  tbe  Illyrian  island  presents  the  better 
claim  to  this  distinction.  The  following  reasons  may 
be  alleged  in  favour  of  this  side  of  the  question :  1. 
The  vessel,  when  lost,  was  in  "  Adria,"  the  Adriatk 
Gulf,  which  cannot  by  any  geographical  contrivance 
be  made  to  extend,  as  some  would  wish  to  have  it,  U 
the  coast  of  Africa.  —  2.  The  island  on  which  ths 
Apostle  was  wrecked  was  an  obscure  one  in  the  Adn 
atic  sea,  formerly  called  Melita,  and  now  known  by 
the  name  of  Meleda.  This  island  lies  confessedly  in 
the  Adriatic,  off  the  coast  of  Ulyricum  ;  it  lies,  too, 
nearer  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic  than  any  other  ialand 
of  that  sea,  and  would,  of  course,  be  more  likely  to 
receive  the  wreck  of  any  vessel  that  would  be  driven 
by  tempests  to  that  quarter. — 3.  Meleda  is  situate, 
moreover,  nearly  N.W.  by  N.  of  the  southwest  prom 
ontory  of  Crete,  and  nearly  in  the  direction  of  a  storm 
from  the  southeast  qu-trter. — 4.  The  manner  likewise 
in  which  Melita  is  described  by  St.  Luko  agrees  with 
the  idea  of  an  obscure  place,  but  not  with  the  celebrity 
of  Malta  at  that  time.  Cicero  speaks  of  Melita  {Malta' 
as  abounding  in  curiosities  and  riches,  and  possessing 
a  remarkable  manufacture  of  the  finest  linen.  (Oral 
in  Verr.,  4,  18,  46.)  Malta,  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus  (5,  1),  was  furnished  with  many  and  very  good 
harbours,  and  the  inbabitanta  were  very  rich ;  for  it 
was  full  of  all  sorts  of  artificers,  among  whom  were  ex- 
cellent weavers  of  fine  linen.  The  houses  were  state 
ly  and  beautiful,  and  the  inhabitants,  a  colony  of  Phot, 
nicians,  famous  for  the  extent  and  .lucrative  nature  of 
their  commerce.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  a  place  of 
this  description  could  be  meant  by  such  an  expression 
as  "an  island  called  Melita;"  nor  could  the  inhabitants, 
with  any  propriety  of  speech,  be  understood  by  tbe 
epithet  "  barbarous."  But  the  Adriatic  Melita  per- 
fectly corresponds  with  that  description.  Though  too 
obscure  and  insignificant  to  be  particularly  noticed  by 
ancient  geographers,  the  opposite  and  neighbouring 
coast  of  lllyricum  is  represented  by  Strabo  in  such  a 
way  as  perfectly  corresponds  with  the  expression  of 
the  apostle.  —  5.  Father  Giorgi,  an  ecclesiastic  of 
Melita  Adrialica,  who  has  written  on  this  subject,  sug- 
gests, very  properly,  that  aa  there  are  now  no  serpents 
in  Malta,  and  as  it  should  seem  there  were  none  in  the 
time  of  Pliny,  there  never  were  any  there,  the  country 
being  dry  and  rocky,  and  not  affording  abetter  or  proper 
nourishment  for  animals  of  this  description.  But  Me- 
leda abounds  with  these  reptiles,  being  woody  and 
damp,  and  favourable  to  weir  way  of  life  and  propa- 
gation.— 6.  The  disease  with  which  the  father  of  Puo- 
lius  was  affected  (dysentery  combined  with  fever, 
probably  intermittent)  affords  a  presumptive  evidence 
of  the  nature  of  the  island.  Such  a  place  as  Malta, 
dry,  and  rocky,  and  remarkably  healthy,  was  not  likely 
to  produce  such  a  disease,  which  is  almost  peculiar  to 
moist  situationa  and  stagnant  waters,  but  might  well 
suit  a  country  woody  and  damp,  and,  probably  for  want 
of  draining,  exposed  to  the  putrid  effluvia  of  confinod 
moisture.— 7.  It  has  been  alleged,  however,  in  favour 
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»:  Malta's  having  beer,  the  isiand  in  question,  that,  had 
Meltda  been  ihe  one,  St.  Paul  would  not  have  called 
at  Syracuse  in  his  way  to  Rhegiura,  "  which  is  to  far 
out  of  the  track,"  saya  a  wntcr  who  advocates  this 
opinion,  "  that  no  example  can  be  produced  in  the  his- 
tory of  navigation  of  any  ship  going  so  far  out  of  her 
course,  except  it  was  driven  by  a  violent  tempest." 
This  argument  tends  principally  to  show  that  the  wri- 
er had  a  verv  incorrect  idea  of  the  relative  situations 
of  the  places  to  which  he  Tcfers.  The  ship  which  car- 
ried St.  Paul  from  the  Adriatic  to  Rhegium  would  not 
deviate  from  its  course  more  than  half  a  day's  sail  by 
touching  ai  Syracuse ;  and  the  delay  so  occasioned 
would  probably  be  but  a  few  hours  more  than  it  would 
have  been  had  they  proceeded  to  Syracuse  in  their  way 
to  the  Straits  of  Messina  from  Malta.  Besides,  the 
master  of  the  ship  might  have,  and  probably  had,  some 
business  at  Syracuse,  which  had  originated  at  Alexan- 
dres, from  which  place  it  must  have  been  originally  in- 
tended that  the  ship  should  commence  her  voyage  to 


Puieoli ;  and  in  this  course  t 


he  ralh 


ng  at  Syracuse 


would  have  been  the  smallest  deviation  possible. — 8 
Again,  supposing  the  ship  to  have  come  from  Malta, 
it  must  have  been  on  account  of  some  business,  prob- 
ably commercial,  that  thev  touched  at  Syracuse  in 
their  way  to  Puteoli,  as  Malta  is  scarcely  more  than 
3ne  day  and  night's  sail  from  Syracuse  :  whereas 
there  might  be  some  reasons  respecting  the  voyage, 
had  the  snip  come  from  Meleda,  which  is  more  than 
ive  times  that  distance,  and  probably  a  more  uncer- 
tain navigation. — 9.  As  regards  the  wind  Euroclydon, 
.t  may  be  observed,  that  the  word  evidently  implies  a 
southeast  wind.  It  is  composed  of  Evpor,  the  south- 
east wind,  and  xXvduv,  a  wave,  an  addition  highly  ex- 
pressive of  the  character  and  effects  of  this  wind,  but 
•  robably  chiefly  applied  to  it  when  it  became  typhonic 
tr  tempestuous.  Typhon  is  described  by  Pliny  (2, 
id)  as  pracipuo  naxnganttum  pestis,  non  antennas 
niodo,  verum  ipsa  navigia  coniorta  /rang ens.  The 
course  of  the  wind  from  the  southeast  would  impel  the 
♦hip  towards  the  island  of  Crete,  though  not  so  di- 
rectly but  /fiat  they  might  weather  it,  as  they  in  fact 
.lid.  and  got  clear,  though  it  appears  they  encountered 
some  risk  of  being  wrecked  when  running  under,  or 
to  the  south  of,  the  island  of  Clauda  or  Gaudoa,  which 
lies  opposite  to  the  port  of  Phcenice,  the  place  where 
they  proposed  to  winter.  A  circumstance  occurs  in 
this  part  of  the  narrative  which  creates  some  difficulty. 
They  who  navigated  the  ship  were  apprehensive  of 
falling  among  the  Syrtes,  which  lay  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  nearly  to  the  southwest  of  the  western  point  of 
Crete.  But  we  should  consider  that  this  danger  lay 
only  in  the  fears  of  the  mariners,  who,  knowing  the 
Syrtes  to  be  the  great  terror  of  those  seas,  and  prob- 
ably not  being  able  to  ascertain  from  what  quarter  the 
wind  blew,  neither  sun  nor  stars  having  been  visible 
for  several  days,  and  as  these  violent  typhonic  Le- 
vanters aro  apt  to  change  their  direction,  might  en- 
tertain apprehensions  that  they  might  be  cast  on  these 
dangerous  quicksands.  The  event,  however,  proved 
that  the  place  of  their  danger  was  mistaken.  (Class- 
teal  Journal,  vol.  19,  p.  212,  seqq. — Male's  Anal- 
ysis of  Chronology,  vol.  1,  p.  464,  seqq.,  ed.  2d, 
1830.) 

Mslitbnb,  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Armenia  Minor,  and  lying  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  The  soil  was  fertile, 
and  yielded  fruits  of  every  kind ;  in  this  respect  dif- 
fering from  the  rest  of  Cappadocia,  of  which  Armenia 
Minor  was  a  part.  The  chief  product  was  oil,  and  a 
wine  called  Monarites,  which  equalled  the  best  of  Gre- 
cian growth.  (Strab.,  535. — P/t'n.,  6,  3.)  Its  cap- 
iul  was  Melitcne,  now  Malatie,  on  a  brauch  of  the 
nver  Melas.  (P/i*.,  6,  24.— Steph.  By:.,  s.  t.—Pro- 
v>p..  de  JEdif.,  3,  5  ) 

MrUTUs,  one  of  the  accusers  of  Socrates.  After 


he  had  prevailed,  and  Socrates  had  been  ignominious- 
ly  put  to  death,  the  Athenians  repented  of  their  se- 
venty to  the  philosopher.  Mflitns  was  condemned  to 
death  ;  and  Anytus,  another  of  the  accusers,  to  escape 
a  similar  fate,  went  into  voluntary  exile-  (Diog.  La- 
ert.,  2.) 

Micurs  or  M.clios,  Spuriua,  a  Roman  knight,  ins- 
pected of  aiming  at  kingly  power,  in  consequence  of 
his  uncommon  liberality  in  supplying  the  populace  wi-i 
com.  He  was  summoned  by  the  dictator  L.  Q.  Cm- 
cinnatus  to  appear  before  him ;  and,  having  refused 
so  to  do,  was  slain  on  the  spo*.  by  Ahala,  the  master 
of  the  none.    (Lit.,  4, 13,  sc$q. — Vid.  i£quuneliuxa.) 

Mella  or  Mela,  a  small  nver  of  Cisalpine  Gaol, 
near  Brixia.  It  retains  its  ancient  name.  (Vtrg, 
Georg.,  4,  278.— Catullus,  6G,  32.) 

Melos,  now  Milo,  an  island  in  the  J3gean  Sea, 
forming  one  of  the  group  of  the  Cyclades.  It  was  sit- 
uate, according  to  Strabo  (84),  about  700  stadia  to 
the  southeast  of  Cape  ScyllaBum,  and  nearly  as  many, 
in  a  northeastern  direction,  from  the  Dictynnran  prom- 
ontory in  Crete.  It  was  first  inhabited  by  Phoenicians 
(Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  Wj?u>c),  and  afterward  colonized 
by  Lacedemon,  nearly  700  ycara,  as  Thucyd»des  re- 
lates, before  the  Peloponnesian  war.  This  island  ad- 
hered to  the  interest  of  that  atato  against  the  Atheni- 
ans, and  successfully  resisted  at  first  an  attempt  made 
by  the  latter  to  reduce  it.  (Thutyd .,  3,  91.)  But 
some  years  after,  the  Athenians  returned  with  a  great- 
er force ;  and,  on  the  rejection  of  all  their  overtures,  in 
a  conference  which  the  historian  has  preserved  to  us, 
they  proceeded  to  besiege  the  principal  town,  which 
they  at  length  captured  after  a  brave  and  obstinate  re- 
sistance. Having  thus  gained  possession  of  the  city, 
they,  with  a  degree  of  barbarity  peculiar  to  that  age. 
put  all  the  males  to  death,  enslaved  the  women  anc1 
children,  and  sent  500  colonists  into  the  bland.  (Cra- 
mer's Anc.  Greece,  vol  3,  p.  404.) 

Melpbs,  a  river  of  Lucania,  flowing  into  the  sea  t* 
the  southeast  of  the  promontory  of  PaLuiurus.  (P/in.. 
3,  6.)  It  is  now  the  Molpa,  and  is  probably  the  same 
stream  which  Lycophron  (v.  1083)  calls  the  Memble*. 

Mklpomrnk,  one  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  Mnemosyne.  Her  name  is  derived  from  utXfrofiau 
"  to  celebrate  in  song."  She  presided  over  tragedy,  of 
which  the  poeta  made  her  the  invenUess.  Hence  the 
language  of  Ausonius,  "  Melvomtne  tragico  proelarnst 
moesta  boatu."  (Auson.,  Idyll,  ult.,  v.  2  )  She  was 
commonly  represented  as  veiled,  and  holding  in  her 
hand  a  tragic  mask.  Her  instrument  was  the  lyre. 
Melpomene  became,  by  the  river-god  Achcloiis,  the 
mother  of. the  Sirens.    (Vid.  Musx.) 

Memmia  (more  correctly  Rbnmia)  Lex,  a  law,  by 
whom  proposed,  or  in  what  year,  is  uncertain.  It  or- 
dained, that  an  accusation  should  not  bo  admitted 
against  those  who  were  absent  in  the  service  of  the 
public.  (Vol.  Max.,  3,  7,  9—  Suet.,  Vtt.  Jul,  23); 
and  if  any  one  was  convie'ed  of  false  accusation,  that 
ho  should  be  branded  on  the  forehead  with  a  letter, 
probably  K,  as  anciently  the  name  of  this  crime  wa* 
written  KALUMNIA. — As  regards  the  correct  form 
of  the  name  of  this  law,  consult  Heineccins,  Ant.  j&mu, 
p.  731,  ed.  Haubold. 

Mcmmii,  the  name  of  one  of  the  branches  of  an  oJ4 
plebeian  houso,  who  were  themselves  subdivided  ir.u 
the  families  of  the  Gallt  and  Gemetli.  The  most  re- 
markable of  the  Memmii  were  the  following — I.  C 
Memmius  Gallus,  was  praetor  B.C.  176  and  170,  md6 
afterward  ambassador  to  the  ^Etoliana — II.  C.  Mr*- 
mius  Gallus,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  tribune  of  the 
commons,  and  a  bold  and  popular  speaker.  It  w»t 
ho  who  induced  the  people  to  summon  Jugurtha,  kin; 
of  Numidis,  to  Rome,  in  order  to  expose,  if  possible, 
by  his  means,  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  ix>bdrrv 
( Vid.  Jugurtha.)  He  was  afterward  elected  consul 
B.C.  100,  hot  was  assassinated  oy  Glaacta,  a>  dn 
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appointed  candidate.  (Vid.  Mariua.)— III.  L.  Mem- 
mius  Gemellus,  waa  tribune  of  the  commons  B.C. 
M.  and  praetor  B.C.  59,  in  which  latter  capacity  he 
bad  the  government  of  Bithynia.  He  waa  distinguish- 
ed as  an  orator  and  poet,  and  was  the  friend  and  patron 
of  Catullus  and  Lucretius,  the  latter  of  whom  dedicated 
bis  poem  to  him.  Cicero  describes  him  aa  a  man  of 
groat  literary  acquirements,  and  well  acquainted  with 
tbe  Grecian  language  and  literature.  {Brut.,  70  ) 
The  same  writer,  however,  represents  him  elsewhere 
im  a  man  of  licentious  habits.  (Ep.  ad  Alt.,  1,  18.) 
He  was  .in  opponent  of  Csesar's,  and  was  driven  into 
exile  by  means  of  the  latter,  on  the  charge  of  bribery 
in  suing  for  the  consulship,  and  also  of  extortion  in  the 
province  of  Bithynia.  He  died  in  exile.  (Cte ,  Ep. 
ad  Fam.,  13,  1. — Manut.,  ad  lot. — Id.,  Ep.  ad  Alt., 
6,  1—  Ernesti,  Ind.  Hist.,  s.  v.) 

Mkmnox,  I.  a  personage  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  Greek  writers.    Ho  is  first  spoken  of  in  the  Odys- 
sey aa  the  son  of  Eos,  or  the  morning,  as  a  hero  re- 
markable for  his  beauty,  and  as  tho  vanquisher  of  An- 
tilochus  (4,  188;  11,  521)     Hesiod  calls  him  the 
King  of  tbe  Ethiopians,  and  represents  him  as  the  son 
of  Tilbonus.    ( Theog.,  986  )    He  is  supposed  to  have 
fought  against  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  to 
have  been  slain  by  Achilles.    In  the  itv^oaraaia,  a 
lost  drama  of  J^schylus,  the  dead  body  of  Memnon  is 
carried  away  by  his  mother  Eos.    (Fragm.  No.  261, 
:d.  Dindorf.)    He  is  represented  by  most  Greek  wri- 
»rs  as  King  of  the  Ethiopians,  but  he  is  also  said  to 
slave  been  connected  with  Persia.    According  to  Dio- 
dorus  (2.  22),  Tithonus,  the  father  of  Memnon,  govern- 
ed Persia,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  aa  the  viceroy 
of  Teutamus,  the  Assyrian  king  ;  and  Memnon  erected 
at  Susa  the  palace  which  was  afterward  known  by  the 
name  of  Memnonium.    Diodonis  also  adds,  that  the 
Ethiopians  claimed  Mcmnon  as  a  native  of  their  coun- 
try.    Pausanias  combines  the  two  accounts  :  he  repre- 
sents Memnon  aa  king  of  the  Ethiopians,  but  also  says 
that  be  came  to  Troy  from  Susa,  and  not  from  Ethio- 
»ia,  subduing  all  the  nations  in  his  way.  (Pausan., 
10.  31,  6. — Id.,  1,  42,  2.)    iEschylus  also,  according 
to  Strabo,  spoke  of  the  Cissian,  that  is,  Susian,  parent- 
age of  Memnon  (Strabo,  720) :  and  Herodotus  men- 
tions the  palace  at  Susa,  called  Memnonia,  and  also 
mvs,  that  tho  city  itsctf  waa  sometimes  described  by 
•he  same  uarne.    (Herod.,  5,  53.  seq. — Id.,  7,  151.) 
The  great  majority  of  Greek  writers  agree  in  tracing 
tbe  origin  of  Mcmnon  to  Egypt  or  Ethiopia  ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  name  of  Memnon  was  not 
known  in  Susa  till  aAer  the  Persian  conquest  of  Egypt, 
and  that  the  buildings  there  called  Mcmnonian  by  the 
Greeks  were,  in  name,  at  least,  the  representative  of 
those  to  Egypt.    The  partial  deciphering  of  the  Egyp- 
tian proper  names  affords  us  sufficient  reason  for  be- 
lieving, with  Pausanias  (1,42,  2),  that  the  Mcmnon  of 
the  Greeks  may  be  identified  with  the  Egyptian  Pha- 
otenoph,  Phamcnoth,  Amenophis,  or  Amcnothph,  of 
which  name  the  Greek  one  is  probably  only  a  corrup- 
tion.    Phamenoph  is  said  to  mean  "the  guardian  of 
the  city  of  Ammon,"  or  "  devoted  to  Ammon,"  "  be- 
longing to  Ammon." — Memnon,  then,  must  be  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  early  heroes  or  kinps  of  Egypt,  whose 
fame  reached  Grccco  in  very  early  times.    In  the 
eighteenth  dynasty  of  Manctbo  the  name  of  Amenophis 
occurs,  with  this  remark  :  "  This  is  he  who  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Memnon  and  the  vocal  stone."  He  is  Ameno- 
phis II.,  and  the  son  of  Thutmosis,  who  is  said  to  have 
driven  tho  shepherds  out  of  Egypt. — As  regards  the 
vocal  statue  of  Memnon,  consult  the  article  Memno- 
nium II.    (Encycl.  Us.  Knowl.,  vol.  15,  p.  88,  sea.) 
— II.  A  native  of  Rhodes,  the  brother  of  the  wife 
of  Ar'abazus  satrap  of  Lower  Phrygia.    He  was  ad- 
vanced, together  with  his  brother  Mentor,  to  offices  of 
great  trust  and  power  by  Darius  (Jehus,  king  of  Persia. 
W*»  are  ignorant  of  tbe  time  of  Memnon's  birth,  but 


be  ie  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  as  a  young  man  a 
B.C.  362.    (Aristocrat.,  p.  672.)  Mcmnon  possessed 
great  military  talents,  and  was  intrusted  by  Darius 
Codomannur,  the  last  king  of  Persia,  on  the  invasion 
of  Asia  by  Alexander,  with  an  extensive  command  in 
Western  Asia ;  but  his  plana  were  thwarted  and  op 
posed  by  the  satraps,  and  it  was  contrary  to  his  advice 
that  the  Persians  offered  battle  to  the  Macedonians  at 
the  Granicus.    After  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  on  Out 
occasion,  Mcmnon  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
in  Western  Asia,  as  the  only  general  who  was  able  te 
oppose  the  Macedonians.    Ho  first  retired  to  Miletus, 
and  afterward  withdrew  to  Halicarnassus  in  Carta, 
which  he  defended  against  Alexander,  and  only  aban- 
doned it  at  laat  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  hold 
out.    After  the  fall  of  Halicarnassus,  Mcmnon  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  Lacedemonians,  with  the 
view  of  attacking  Macedonia.    He  was  now  complete- 
ly master  of  the  sea,  and  proceeded  to  subdue  the  isl- 
ands in  tbe  ^Egean.    He  took  Chios,  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  whole  of  Lesbos,  with  the  exception 
of  Mytilene,  before  which  place  he  died,  B.C.  333. 
The  loss  of  Memnon  was  fatal  to  the  Persian  cause : 
if  he  had  lived,  he  would  probably  have  invaded  Mace- 
donia, and  thus  have  compelled  Alexander  to  give  up 
his  prospects  of  Asiatic  conquest,  in  order  to  defend 
his  own  dominions.  (Arrian,  Exp.  Al.,  1,  20,  seqq.— 
Id.  ib.,  2,  1,  seqq.— Diod.  Sic,  16,  52  —Id.,  17,  23 
seqq. — Encycl.  Us.  Knovi,  vol.  15,  p.  89.)— HI.  A 
native  of  Heracles  Pontica,  in  Bithynia,  generally  re- 
garded aa  contemporary  with  Auguatus,  but  who,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  critics,  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  la- 
ter period.    He  wrote  a  history  of  his  native  city,  and 
of  tho  tyrants  who  had  ruled  over  it,  in  twenty-foui 
books.    Photius  has  preserved  for  us  an  abridgment, 
or,  rather,  an  extract  from  the  9th  to  tbe  16th  book, 
for  already,  in  his  time,  the  first  eight,  as  also  the  last 
eight  books,  were  lost ;  and  it  is  precisely  from  this  cir- 
cumstance that  we  are  unable  to  fix  the  period  whei 
the  history  terminated,  and  which  would  give  us  soms 
idea  of  the  time  when  the  author  flourished.    The  ex- 
tracts preserved  by  Photius  are  more  interesting  from 
the  fact  of  Memnon's  speaking,  in  the  course  of  them, 
by  way  of  digression,  of  other  nations  and  communities 
with  whom  his  townsmen  had  at  any  timo  political  in- 
tercourse or  relations.    These  extracts  extend  from 
tho  first  year  of  the  104th  Olympiad  (B.C.  364)  te 
B.C.  46. — The  latest  and  best  edition  of  the  fragments 
of  Memnon  is  that  of  Orellius,  Lips.,  1816,  8vo,  con- 
taining fragments  of  the  works  of  other  writers  of  Her- 
aclea.    (Scholl,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr  ,  vol.  4,  p.  105.) 

Memno.mum,  I.  the  citadel  of  Susa.  The  city  also 
bore  the  iinihet  of  "  Memnonian."  (Herod.,  5,  54; 
7,  151.  —  Otwpare  remarks  under  the  article  Mem- 
non I.)— II.  A  splendid  structure  at  Thebes,  in  Egypt, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  river.  The  ruins  of  the 
Memnonium  die  regarded  at  tho  present  day  aa  per- 
haps the  most  ancient  in  Thebes.  This  beautiful  relic 
of  antiquity  looka  to  the  cast,  and  is  fronted  by  a  vast 
propylacon,  of  which  234  feet  in  length  are  atill  re- 
maining. The  main  edifice  has  been  about  200  fee: 
wide  and  600  feet  long,  containing  aix  courts  and 
chambers,  passing  from  side  to  side,  with  about  160 
columns  thirty  feet  high.  All  the  sidewalks  haw 
been  broken  down,  ana  the  materials  of  which  they 
were  composed  carried  away ;  nothing  remaining  but 
a  portion  of  the  colonnade  and  the  inner  chambers,  to 
testify  to  the  traveller  what  a  noble  structure  once 
occupied  this  interesting  spot.  Champollion  consid- 
ers the  Memnonium  to  be  the  same  with  the  tomb  oi 
Osymandias,  described  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (1,  47). 
In  the  Memnonium  is  still  to  be  seen  the  atatue  o' 
Osymandias.  It  is  pronounced  to  be  by  far  the  finest 
relic  of  art  which  the  place  contains,  and  to  have  beer, 
once  ita  brightest  ornament,  though  at  present  it  is 
f-«w  <t  'jcdestal,  laid  prostrate  on  the 
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ground,  and  shattered  into  a  thousand  pieces.  It 
i &  about  20  feet  broad  between  the  shoulders,  M  feet 
round  the  chest,  and  13  feet  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
elbow.  There  axe  on  the  back  and  on  both  arms 
bicroglyphical  tablcU,  extremely  well  executed,  which 
identify  Ibis  enormous  sUtue  with  the  hero  whose 
achievements  are  sculptured  on  the  walla  of  tbe  tem- 
ple. This  figure  baa  sometimes  been  confounded 
with  that  which  bears  the  name  of  Memnon,  and 
wh*ch  has  so  long  been  celebratod  for  its  vocal  quali- 
ties. The  latter,  however,  is  one  of  the  two  statues 
vulgarly  called  Shama  and  Dama,  which  stand  a  little 
distance  from  Medtnet  Abou  towards  the  Nile.  These, 
we  arc  told,  are  nearly  equal  in  magnitude,  being  shout 
52  feet  in  height.  The  thrones  on  which  they  re- 
apectively  rest  are  30  feet  long,  18  broad,  and  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  feet  high.  They  are  placed 
about  40  feet  asunder ;  are  in  a  line  with  each  other, 
and  look  towards  the  east,  directly  opposite  to  the 
temple  of  Luxor.  If  thero  be  any  difference  of  aixe, 
the  southern  one  is  the  smaller.  It  appears  to  be  of 
one  entire  stone.  The  face,  arms,  ana  front  of  the 
body  have  suffered  so  much  from  studied  violence, 
that  not  a  feature  of  the  countenance  remains.  The 
head-dress  is  beautifully  wrought,  as  axe  also  the  shoul- 
ders, which,  with  the  back,  continue  quite  uninjured 
The  massy  hair  projects  from  behind  the  ears  like  that 
of  the  sphinx.  Tbe  sides  of  the  throne  are  highly 
ornamented  with  the  elegant  device  of  two  bearded 
figures  tying  the  stem  of  tbe  flexible  lotus  round  the 
ligula.  The  colossus  is  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the 
hands  resting  on  the  knees.  The  other  statue,  which 
stands  on  the  north  side,  appears  to  be  that  of  the 
vocal  Memnon.  It  presents  the  same  attitude  as  its 
companion.  Thia  famous  statue  was  said  to  utter, 
when  it  was  struck  by  the  first  beams  of  the  sun,  a 
sound  like  the  snapping  asunder  or  a  musical  string. 
(Pausan ,  1,  42,  3.)  Cambyscs,  wbo  spared  not  the 
Egyptian  god  Apis,  suspecting  some  imposture,  broke 
the  statue  from  the  head  to  the  middle  of  the  body, 
but  discovered  nothing.  Strabo  (816),  wbo  visited 
tbe  spot  in  a  later  age,  states  that  he  aaw  two  colos- 
sal figures,  one  of  them  erect,  and  tbe  other  broken  off 
from  above,  and  the  fragments  lying  on  the  ground. 
He  adds,  however,  a  tradition,  that  thia  had  been  oc- 
casioned by  In  earthquake.  The  geographer  says 
that  he  and  jEHus  Callus,  with  many  other  friends 
and  a  large  number  of  soldiers,  were  standing  by  these 
statues  early  in  the  morning,  when  they  heard  a  cer- 
tain sound,  but  could  not  determine  whether  it  camo 
from  the  colossus,  or  the  base,  or  from  the  surrounding 
multitude.  He  mentions  also  that  it  was  a  current 
belief  that  tbe  sound  came  from  that  part  of  the  statue 
which  remained  on  the  base.  Pliny  and  Tacitua 
mention  the  sound  produced  from  the  statue  without 
having  themselves  heard  it  (Phn.,  36,  It.—  Tacit ., 
Am,  2,  61.— Compare  Juvenal,  15,  6),  and  Lucian 
informs  us  that  Demetrius  went  on  purpose  to  iEgypt 
to  see  tbe  pyramids  and  Memnon's  statue,  from  which 
a  voice  proceeded  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  (Toxarm, 
6.  27.)  It  waa  a  general  persuasion,  indeed,  among 
the  Egyptians  as  well  as  others,  that  before  Cambyscs 
broke  thia  colossus,  it  uttered  the  seven  mysterious 
vowels.  What  charactehxes,  however,  in  a  particu- 
lar degree,  the  statue  of  vocal  celebrity,  is  the  inscrip- 
tions, both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  verse  and  prose,  with 
which  its  legs  are  covered.  Most  of  these  inscriptions 
belong  to  the  period  of  tbe  early  Roman  emperors, 
and  all  attest  that  the  writers  had  heard  the  heavenly 
voice  of  Memnon  at  the  first  dawn  of  day.  Transla- 
tions of  two  of  these  inscriptions  follow :  "  /,  Publius 
dalbinus,  heard  ike  divine  voice  of  Memnon  or  Pha- 
menoph. I  came  in  company  with  the  Empress  Sabi- 
na,  at  the  first  hour  of  the  sun's  course,  the  \5th  year 
»/  <*s  reign  of  Hadrian,  the  Silk  day  of  Atkyr,  the 
i&th  of  the  month  of  November:'  The  other  inscrip- 
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tion  is  aa  follows  :  "I  write  after  hu-^nf  hcaii  Vrn 
non. — Cambyscs  hath  wounded  me,  a  stone  cut  tnts 
an  image  of  the  Sun-king.  J  had  formerly  the  rvtu 
voice  of  Memnon,  but  Cambyscs  has  deprived  mc  of 
the  accents  which  express  joy  and  grief. —  You  rds» 
grievous  things.  Your  voice  is  now  obscure.  05 
wretched  statue!  J  deplore  your  fate.'  (America 
Quarterly  Review,  No.  9,  p.  32. — Compare  Champal 
lion,  Precis  du  Systems  Hieroglyphique,  vol.  1,  p 
236.)  It  will  be  perceived,  from  the  first  of  the** 
inscriptions,  that  Memnon,  aa  we  have  already  re- 
marked in  a  previous  article  (Memnon  I.),  is  made 
identical  with,  the  Egyptian  Phamenoph;  and,  in  fact 
the  hieroglyphic  legend  on  the  statue,  as  deciphered 
by  Champollion,  ahews  it  to  have  been  the  effigy  & 
Amenophis.  There  is  some  difficulty,  however,  not 
withstanding  these  inscriptions,  in  identifying  toil 
statue  with  the  one  described  by  Strabo  and  Pa um Bi- 
as. These  writers  say  that  the  upper  part  had  to 
their  time  fallen  down  or  been  broken  off ;  but  at 
present  the  upper  part  exiats  in  its  proper  position, 
though  not  in  a  single  piece,  being  adapted  to  the 
lower  portion  of  the  body  by  courses  of  the  common 
sandstone  used  so  generally  in  the  buildings  of  Thebes. 
Heeren  conjectures  that  the  broken  statue  might  hare 
been  repaired  after  the  time  of  Strabo. — Of  the  fict 
that  the  statue  of  Memnon  uttered  sounds  when  the 
sun  shone  upon  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt :  as  to  the 
mode,  however,  in  which  this  was  effected,  great  di- 
versity of  opinion  exists.  It  hss  been  thought  K 
some,  that  the  priests  of  Thebes  might  have  fabricated, 
by  mechanical  art,  a  kind  of  speaking  head,  the  apringi 
of  which  were  so  arranged  that  it  sent  forth  soundt 
at  the  rising  of  the  aun.  Such  an  explanation,  how 
ever,  ia  altogether  unsatisfactory  ;  the  circumstances 
of  the  caae  are  directly  against  it.  Tbe  more  gener- 
ally received  opinion  ascribes  tbe  sound  to  some  pe- 
culiar property  in  the  atone  itself,  of  which  tbe  Egyp- 
tian priests  artfully  took  advantage,  though  in  wbal 
way  is  quite  uncertain.  Alexander  Humboldt  speaks 
of  ecru  in  sounds  that  are  heard  to  proceed  from  tbe 
rocks  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Oronoko,  in  South  America, 
at  sunrise  :  these  he  attributed  to  confined  atr  making 
its  escape  from  crevices  or  caverns,  where  the  differ- 
ence of  the  internal  and  external  temperature  is  con- 
siderable. The  French  savans  attest  to  their  having 
heard  such  sounds  at  Carnak,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Nile ;  and  hence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
priests,  who  had  observed  this  phenomenon,  took  ad- 
vantage  of  their  knowledge,  and  contrived,  by  what 
means  we  know  not,  to  make  the  credulous  believe 
that  a  similar  sound  proceeded  from  the  colossal  stat- 
ue of  Phamenoph.  (British  Muteum,  Egypt.  An- 
tiq.,  vol.  1,  p.  266.)  Mr.  Wilkinson,  however,  in 
his  work  on  the  "Topography  of  Thebes"  (Land., 
1835),  gives  a  far  more  satisfactory  solution  of  the  dif- 
ficulty. "  The  sound  which  this  statue  uttered,"  ob- 
served this  writer,  "  was  said  to  resemble  the  breaking 
of  a  harp-string,  or,  according  to  the  preferable  au- 
thority of  a  witness,  a  metallic  ring  (one  of  the  in- 
scriptions says,  4  like  brass  when  struck'),  and  the 
memory  of  its  daily  performance  is  still  retained  in  tbe 
traditional  appellation  of  Salamat,  'salutations,'  by 
tbe  modern  inhabitants  of  Thebes.  In  tbe  lap  of 
tbe  atatue  is  a  stone,  which,  on  being  struck,  emits 
a  metallic  sound,  that  might  still  be  made  use  of  te 
deceive  a  visiter  who  was  predisposed  to  believe  ia 
its  powers ;  and  from  its  position,  and  a  square  space 
cut  in  the  block  behind,  as  if  to  admit  a  person  wbo 
might  thus  lie  concealed  from  tbe  most  scrutinons  oo- 
server  in  the  plain  below,  it  seems  to  have  been  used 
aAer  the  restoration  of  the  statue ;  and  another  simi- 
lar recess  exists  beneath  the  present  site  of  this  stone, 
which  might  have  been  intended  for  the  same  purpose 
when  the  statue  was  in  its  mutilated  state.  Mr  B  a- 
ton  and  I  first  remarked  the  metallic  sound  of  th» 
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<ume  m  the  lap  of  the  statue  in  the  tear  1834,  and 
conjectured  that  it  might  hive  been  used  to  deceive 
the  Roman  vriiters;  hut  the  nature  of  the  sound, 
which  did  not  agree  with  the  accounts  given  by  sn- 
tient  authois,  seemed  to  present  an  insuperable  objec- 
tion. In  a  subsequent  visit  to  Thebes  in  1830,  on 
Ujair.  summing  the  statue  and  its  inscriptions,  I  found 
!hat  ui>e  Ball  ilia  had  compared  it  to  the  striking  of 
trass  j  and  feeling  convinced  that  this  authority  was 
noro  decisive  than  the  vague  accounts  of  those  wri- 
ters who  had  never  heard  it,  I  determined  on  posting 
some  peasants  below  and  ascending  myself  to  ihe  lap 
•f  the  statue,  with  a  view  of  hearing  from  them  the 
impression  made  by  the  sound.  Having  struck  the 
sonorous  block  with  a  small  hammer,  I  inquired  what 
they  heard,  and  their  answer,  Ente  bttidrob  e'nalias, 
•You  are  striking  brass,'  convinced  me  that  the 
sound  was  the  same  that  deceived  the  Romans,  and 
led  Strabo  to  observe  that  it  appeared  to  him  as  the 
effect  of  a  slight  bloisV  ( Wilkinson's  Topography 
of  Tkthts,  p.  36,  seq.)— The  head  of  the  colossal 
Memnon  in  the  British  Museum  baa  no  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered the  vocal  Memnon  described  by  Strabo,  Taci- 
tus, and  Pausaniaa.  The  height  of  the  figure  to  which 
the  head  belongs  was  about  34  feet  when  entire. 
There  is  also  an  entire  colossal  Memnon  in  the  British 
Museum  9  feet  6  J  inches  high,  which  is  a  copy  of  the 
jreat  Memnon  at  Thebes.  {Hamilton's  AigyptiactL 
—  Philological  Museum,  No.  4,  art.  Memnon. — En- 
syeZ.  Us.  Knowl.,  vol  15,  p.  88,  *eqq.) 

Memphis,  a  famous  city  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  side 
"  of  the  Nile.    Concerning  the  epoch  of  its  foundation 
and  its  precise  situation,  writers  are  not  agreed.  With 
regard  to  its  position,  it  would  seem,  from  a  review 
of  aJl  the  authorities  which  bear  upon  the  subject, 
that  Memphis  stood  about  15  miles  south  of  the  Apex 
of  the  Delta:  this,  at  least,  is  D'AnviUe's  opinion. 
Herodotus  (3,  99)  assigns  the  founding  of  Memphis 
to  Menes,  and  Diodorus  (1,  50)  to  Ucboreus.  From 
the  account  given  by  the  former  of  these  writers,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Nile  originally  ran  nearer  the 
Libyan  mountains,  and  that  Menes,  having  erected  a 
large  dam  about  a  hundred  Btadia  south  of  the  spot 
where  Memphis  afterward  stood,  caused  the  river  to 
pursue  a  more  easterly  course.    After  he  had  thus  di- 
verted the  current  of  the  stream,  he  built  Memphis 
within  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Nile.    The  great  em- 
bankment was  always  an  object  of  attention,  and 
Herodotus  states  that  under  the  Persian  dominion  it 
was  annually  repaired ;  for  if  the  river  had  at  any  lime 
broken  through  the  bank,  the  whole  city  would  have 
bean  inundated.    In  Memphis  the  same  Menes  erected 
a  rmgnincent  temple  to  Vulcan  or  Phtba.    {Herod.,  I. 
c)     what  Herodotus  partly  saw  and  partly  learned 
from  the  bps  of  the  priests  relative  to  this  city,  Dio- 
dorus confirms  (I,  50).    He,  too,  speaks  of  the  large 
embankment,  of  a  vast  and  deep  excavation  which  re- 
ceived the  water  of  the  river,  and  which,  encircling 
the  city,  excep  in  the  quarter  where  the  mound  was 
constructed,  rendered  it  secure  against  any  hostile 
attack.    He  diners  from  Herodotus,  however,  in  ma- 
Icing,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  Uchoreua  to  have 
been  its  founder.    On  this  point,  indeed,  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  smong  the 
ancient  writers,  for  we  find  the  building  of  Memphis 
assigned  also  to  Epapbos  (Sckol.,  in  Stat.,  Theb.,  4, 
737)  and  to  Apis.    (SynctUus,  p.  149. — Compare 
Wessclmg,  ad  Diod.  Sic.,  I.  c.)    It  is  more  than 
probable,  that  the  Egyptian  priests  themselves  were 
possessed  of  no  definite  information  on  this  bead,  and 
that  Memphis  was  the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  as 
T*h«bes  was  of  Upper  Egypt,  at  a  very  early  period, 
«i.en  the  land  was  under  the  sway  of  many  contempo- 
raneous monarch*.    When,  however,  the  whole  coun- 
try was  united  under  one  king,  the  royal  residence 
mould  seem  to  have  been  transferred  to  Memphis,  in 


order  to  enjoy,  probably,  the  cool  breezes  fiom  ths 
sea,  and  Thebes  would  then  appear  to  have  declined 
in  importance.  The  circuit  of  Memphis  is  given  by 
Diodorus  at  150  stadia,  from  which  it  would  seem  that 
it  was  still  larger  in  compass  than  the  city  of  Thebes. 
Memphis  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  much  in  the  in- 
vasion of  Cambyaes.  It  was  sdorned  and  beautified, 
however,  under  the  Ptolemies  ;  and,  about  the  time  of 
our  Saviour,  was  the  second  city  of  Egypt,  Alexan- 
dres being  the  capital :  but  its  decay  had  already  be- 
gun. Strabo,  who  visited  it  about  this  time,  describes 
the  temple  of  Vulcan,  another  of  Venus,  and  a  third 
of  Osiris,  where  the  Apis,  a  sacred  bull,  was  wor- 
shipped (vid.  Apis) ;  and  also  a  Serapeutn  and  a  large 
circus.  But  many  of  its  palaces  were  in  ruins ;  an 
immense  colossus,  formed  of  a  single  atone,  lay  in 
front  of  the  circus ;  and  among  a  number  of  ephinxes 
near  the  Serapeum,  some  were  covered  with  sand  tc 
the  middle  of  the  body,  and  others  were  so  nearly 
buried  as  to  leave  only  their  heada  visible — melan- 
choly and  certain  presages  of  its  future  fate.  In  tbe 
seventh  century  the  Saracen  or  Arabian  conquest  of 
!  Egypt  occurred.  Memphis  was  not  indeed  destroyed 
by  the  victors,  yet  it  had  to  supply  abundant  materials 
for  the  new  capital  of  Cairo,  as  a  view  of  this  latter 
place  even  at  the  present  day  conclusively  proves. 
From  this  period  Memphis  fell  gradually  to  ruin ;  and 
though  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  the  twolflh  century 
found  it  still  in  part  standing,  yet  the  process  of  dilapi- 
dation waa  actively  carried  on,  and  most  of  the  for 
mer  inhabitants  had  taken  up  their  residence  in  the 
new  capital  of  Cairo.  This  latter  city  he  calla  "  New 
Misraim,"  and  Memphia  "  Old  Mist-aim"  (c  31 ).  The 
first  modern  traveller  who  seems  to  have  discovered 
tbe  true  site  of  Memphis  is  Fourmont  (Description 
des  mines  fHeliopolis  et  de  Memphis,  Paris,  1755, 
8vo).  The  whole  subject  is  now  clearly  elucidated 
by  the  researches  of  the  French  in  Egypt.  The  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city  extend,  on  tbe  western  side  of  the 
Nile,  for  more  than  one  geographical  mile  in  a  south- 
em  direction  from  Old  Cairo.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Saccara  is  to  be  seen  the  spot  where  once  stood  the 
temple  of  Vulcsn.  The  village  which  occupies  a  part 
of  the  site  of  Memphis  is  called  by  Fourmont  Ma 
nuf,  while  more  modern  authorities  name  it  Myt-Rak 
yneh.  Both  are,  in  fact,  right:  along  the  side  of 
Memphis  many  villages  rise,  but  the  largest  masses 
of  ruins  show  themselves  principally  at  Myt-Rakyntk. 
00  the  southern  aide  of  the  city  — The  following  de- 
scription of  Memphis,  as  it  appeared  in  the  twelfth 
century,  is  from  an  Oriental  writer.  (Abdollatif't 
Abridgment  of  Edrisi,  translated  by  De  Saey. — En- 
cyclopudia  Metropolitana,  art.  Egypt.)  •«  Among  the 
monuments  of  the  power  and  genius  of  the  ancients 
are  the  remains  still  extant  in  old  Misr  or  Memphis 
That  city,  a  little  above  Foatat,  in  the  province  of 
Djixeh,  was  inhabited  by  the  Pharaohs,  and  is  the  an- 
cient capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt.  Such  it  con- 
tinued to  be  until  ruined  by  Bokhtnasr  (Nebuchad- 
nezzar); but  many  years  afterward,  when  Alexander 
had  built  Iakanderiyeb  (Alexandrea),  this  latter  place 
was  made  the  metropolis  of  Egypt,  and  retained  that 
pre-eminence  till  the  Moslems  conquered  the  country 
under  Amru-ebn-el-Aasi,  who  transferred  the  seat  of 
government  to  Fostat.  At  last  El  Moexz  eame  frcm 
the  west  and  built  El  Cahirah  (Cairo),  which  has  ever 
since  been  the  royal  place  of  residence. — But  let  us 
return  to  the  description  of  Menuf,  also  called  old 
Miar.  Notwithstanding  the  vsst  extent  of  this  city, 
the  remote  period  at  which  it  was  built,  the  change  of 
dynasties  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  the  attempts 
made  by  various  nations  to  destroy  even  the  vestiges, 
and  to  obliterate  every  trace  of  it,  by  removing  tbe 
stones  and  materials  of  which  it  was  formed— ruining 
its  houses  and  defacing  its  sculptures — notwithstand 
ing  all  ibis,  combine  \  with  what  more  than  four  there 
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»ond  years  mus;  Utc  dona  towards  its  destruction, 
there  are  yet  found  in  it  works  so  wonderful  tbat  they 
confound  even  a  reflecting  mind,  and  are  such  as  the 
.r.ost  eloquent  would  not  be  able  to  describe.  The 
more  you  consider  them,  the  more  does  your  astonish- 
ment increase ;  and  the  more  you  look  at  them,  the 
i  pleasure  you  experience.  Every  idea  which  they 
it  immediately  gives  birth  to  some  other  still 
navel  and  unexpected  ;  and  ss  soon  as  you  ima- 
gine tbat  you  have  traced  out  their  full  scope,  you  dis- 
cover that  there  is  something  still  greater  behind." 
Among  the  works  here  alluded  to,  be  specifies  a  mon- 
olithic temple  similar  to  the  one  mentioned  by  Herod- 
otus, adorned  with  curious  sculptures.  He  next  ex- 
patiates upon  the  idols  found  among  the  ruins,  not  less 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  forms,  the  exactness 
of  their  proportions,  and  perfect  resemblance  to  na- 
ture, than  for  their  truly  astonishing  dimensions.  We 
measured  one  of  tberu,  he  says,  which,  without  in- 
cluding the  pedestal,  was  45  feet  in  length,  15  feet 
from  side  to  side,  and  from  back  to  front  in  the  same 
proportion.  It  was  of  one  block  of  red  granite,  covered 
witn  a  coaling  of  red  varnish,  the  antiquity  of  which 
seemed  only  to  increase  its  lustre.  The  ruins  of 
Memphis,  in  his  time,  extended  to  the  distance  of  half 
a  day's  journey  in  every  direction.  Bui  so  rapidly  has 
the  work  of  destruction  proceeded  since  the  twelfth 
century,  that  few  points  have  been,  more  debated  by 
modem  travellers  than  the  site  of  this  celebrated  me- 
tropolis. The  investigations  of  the  French,  as  nas  al- 
ready been  remarked,  appear  to  hare  decided  the  ques- 
tion. "At  Myt-Rahyneh  (Mctrabaind),  one  league 
from  Saccara,  we  found,"  says  General  Dugna,  "so 
many  blocks  of  granite  covered  with  hieroglyphics  and 
sculptures  around  and  within  an  esplanade  three  leagues 
in  circumference,  enclosed  by  heaps  of  rubbish,  that  we 
were  convinced  these  must  be  the  ruins  of  Memphis. 
The  sight  of  some  fragments  of  one  of  tbose  colos- 
susses,  which  Herodotus  says  were  erected  by  Sesos- 
ns  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  would, 
indeed,  have  been  sufficient  to  dispel  our  doubts  had 
any  remained.  The  wrist  of  this  colossus  shows  that 
it  must  have  been  45  feet  high."  (RueselCt  Egypt, 
p.  S16,  Meoi.)— Memphis  is  thought  by  many  to  have 
been  the  Noph  of  Scripture.  (IsaiaJt,\9,  13  —Jer., 
2,  16  30,  13-16.) 

Mbnanobr  (Mtvavdpoe),  I-  *  celebrated  comic  poet 
of  Athens,  bom  B.C.  342.  According  to  Suid&s,  be 
was  the  son  of  Dionithea  and  Hcgistrate,  was  cross- 
eyed, and  yet  clear-headed  enough  (orpaGbc  rue  tyctc 
ofir  At  tov  vovv).  His  father  waa  at  this  time  com- 
mander of  the  forces  stationed  by  the  Athenisns  at  the 
Hellespont,  and  must  therefore  have  been  a  man  of 
some  consequence.  Alexis,  the  comic  poet,  was  his 
uncle  and  instructer  in  the  drama.  (Proleg.,  Arts- 
toph.,  p.  30.)  Theophrastus  waa  bis  tutor  in  philoso- 
phy and  literature,  and  he  may  have  derived  from  the 
latter  the  knowledge  of  character  for  which  lie  was  so 
eminent.  (Dtog.  Laert.,  6,  36.)  The  merit  of  his 
pieces  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  Chief  of  the  New 
Comedy.  His  compositions  were  remarkable  for  their 
elegance,  refined  wit,  and  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
In  his  31st  year  he  brought  out  the  'Opyq,  his  first 
drama.  (Proleg.,  Aristoph.,  p.  xxx.)  He  lived  29 
vcars  more,  dying  B.C.  292,  after  having  composed 
105  plays,  according  to  some  authorities  (ApoUod.,  ap. 
Aul.  Gcll.,  17, 4),  and  according  to  others  108.  (Sui- 
dot. — yiypa+e  *uuyd7af  pi)  He  gained  the  prixe, 
however,  only  eight  times,  notwithstanding  the  num- 
ber of  his  productions,  and  although  ho  was  the  most 
admired  writer  of  his  time.  One  hundred  and  fifteen 
titles  of  comedies  ascribed  to  him  have  come  down  to 
ua ;  but  it  is  clear,  of  course,  that  all  these  are  not 
sorrectly  attributed  to  him.  (Faerie,  Btbhotk.  Gr„ 
vol.  2,  p.  460,  468,  ed.  Harlet.)  Menander  ia  said 
»  been  drowned  while  bathing  in  the  hs'bour  of 


Pirssus,  and  a  line  in  the  Ibis  of  Ovid  is  supposed  ft 
some  to  allude  to  this :  "  Comieus  ut  tncdnt  ptrat  dam 
nobot  in  undis."   (Ib.,  691.)    According  to  anothn 
account,  be  drowned  himself  because  his  nval  Phile- 
mon obtained  the  prize  in  a  dramatic  contest  —  All 
antiquity  agrees  in  praise  of  Menander.    We  lean 
from  Ovid  that  all  his  piota  tnmed  on  love,  and  that 
in  bis  time  the  plsys  of  Menander  were  common  chil- 
dren's books.    (Ovid,  Tritt.,  2.  370.)    Julius  Cssai 
called  Terence  a  "  dimidiotus  Menander,"  or  "  halved 
Menander,"  having  reference  to  bis  professed  imits- 
tion  of  tbe  Athenian  dramatist.    Terence,  indeed,  was 
but  a  translator  of  his  dramas.    Plutarch  preferred 
Menander  to  Aristophanes,  and  Dio  Chryaoetom  rank- 
ed him  above  all  tbe  writers  of  the  Old  Comedy. 
Quintilian  (10,  1,  69)  gives  him  unqualified  praise  at 
a  dolmeator  of  manners.    From  these  notices,  fron 
the  playa  of  Terence,  and  from  an  awkward  compli- 
ment passed  upon  him  by  Aristophanes  the  gramma- 
rian, we  may  infer  that  Menander  was  an  admirable 
painter  of  real  life.    He  was  a  man,  however,  of  been 
tious  principles  ;  and  hia  effeminate  and  immoral  hab- 
ita,  and  that  cajeleesness  in  his  verses  which  subjectrd 
him  to  tbe  charge  of  plagiarism,  or,  at  least,  of  copying, 
all  point  to  the  man  of  fashion  rather  than  the  ima- 
ginative poet.    It  has  been  observed  tbat  there  is  very 
little  of  the  humorous  in  tbo  fragments  of  Menander 
which  remain ;  but  we  cannot  judge  of  a  play  by  frag- 
ments.   Sheridan's  playa,  if  reduced  to  tbe  same  stale, 
would  be  open  to  a  aimtlar  charge,  although  he  is 
perhaps  the  most  witty  writer  of  any  age  or  cooo 
try.    Tbe  essential  aim  of  tbe  comedy  of  manners  it  " 
to  excite  interest  and  smiles,  not  laughter.    The' play* 
of  Menander  were  probably  very  simple  in  dramatic 
action.    Terence  did  not  keep  to  this  simplicity,  but, 
aa  he  tells  us  himself,  added  to  tbe  main  plot  force 
subordinate  one  taken  from  a  different  piece  of  Me- 
nander ;  thus  making,  aa  be  says,  one  piece  out  of  two. 
Between  the  time  of  Aristophanes  snd  tbat  of  Menan- 
der, a  great  change  moat  have  taken  place  in  tbe  Athe- 
nian character,  which,  in  all  probabditv,  was  mainly 
brought  about  by  the  change  in  the  political  condition 
of  the  Athenian  elate.    The  spirit  of  the  people  had 
declined  from  tbe  noble  patriotism  which  character- 
ized the  plays  of  Aristophanes  at  a  time  when  Athens 
was  struggling  for  supremacy  in  Greece;  and,  in  tbe 
time  of  Menander,  Macedonian  influence  bad  nearly 
extinguished  the  spirit  that  once  animated  the  con- 
querors of  Marathon  and  Platsea.    Manners  probably 
had  not  changed  for  the  belter  in  Athens;  though  tbe 
obscenity  and  ribaldry  of  Aristophanes  would  no  long- 
er have  been  tolerated.    The  transition  from  coarse- 
ness of  expression  to  a  decent  propriety  of  language 
marks  the  history  of  literature  in  every  country.  Thus 
the  personal  satire  and  the  coarseness,  which  charac- 
terized the  old  comedy,  were  no  longer  adapted  to  the 
age  and  circumstances  in  which  Menander  lived,  and 
there  remained  nothing  for  him  to  attempt  as  a  dram- 
atist but  the  new  species  of  comedy,  in  which,  by  the 
unanimous  judgment  of  all  antiquitv,  he  attained  to 
the  highest  excellence.— The  fragments  of  Menander 
are  principally  preserved  in  Athenssus,  Stoboeos,  and 
tbe  Greek  lexicographers  and  grammarians.  They 
were  published  along  with  those  of  Philemon  by  Lc 
Clerc  (Clericua),  in  1709,  8vo.    This  edition,  exe- 
cuted wilh  very  little  care,  gave  occasion  to  a  very 
disgraceful  literary  warfare,  in  which  Bentley,  Bur- 
mann,  Gronoviua,  De  Pauw,  and  D'Orville  took  an 
active  part.    (Fabric,  Bibl.  Gr..  vol.  2.  p.  457,  ed. 
Harles  )   The  best  edition  is  that  of  Meintke.  Bercl , 
1823,  8vo.— It  seema  possible  that  some  of  ihe  nlays 
of  Menander  may  yet  exist ;  at  least  there  is  evidence 
to  tbe  fsct  of  some  of  tbe  playa  having  been  in  ex- 
istence in  the  seventeenth  century.    ( EnSycIop.  Ua 
Knmel  ,  vol.  16,  p.  92.— Theatre  of  the  Greets.  4tb 
ed.,  p.  122.) — II.  A  native  of  Laodicea.  1'vcd 
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snout  370  B.C     He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise 

tlepl  'HmtitiKTiKuv,"  Concerning  discourses  delivered 
for  mere  display."  —  III.  Sumamed  "  Protector,"  a 
Greek  writer,  who  lived  at  Constantinople  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixth  century.  He  was  one  of  the 
emperor's  body-guard,  whence  be  derived  the  name  of 
"  Protector."  (Cod.  Tkeodos..  6,  84.)  He  wrote  a 
history  of  the  Eastern  empire,  from  A.D.  659  to  A.D. 
682,  in  eight  books,  of  which  considerable  extracts 
have  been  preserved  in  the  "  Eclogee  Ltgaiwnum," 
attributed  to  Conatsntine  Porphyrogenitus.  The  best 
edition  of  Menander  is  by  Bekker  and  Niebuhr,  Bonn., 
1830,  together  with  the  fragments  of  Dexippus,  Eu- 
napius,  Fstricius,  dec.  (Eneyel.  Us.  Knourt.,  vol.  15, 
p.  93.) 

McNarii,  I.  a  powerful  tribe  of  Belgic  Gaul,  occu- 
pying originally  all  the  country  between  the  Hbenus 
and  Most  (Rhine  and  Meuse)  as  far  nearly  as  the  ter- 
ritory of  Jutieh.  In  Cesar's  time  they  had  even  pos- 
sessions on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rhine,  until  driven 
thence  by  the  German  tribes.  (Cos.,  B.  6.,  4,  4.) 
At  a  later  period  they  removed  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  when  the  Ubii  and  Sigambri,  from  Germany, 
established  themselves  on  the  western  bank  of  the  riv- 
er. From  a  passage  in  Tacitus  (Hist.,  4,  38),  it  ap- 
pears that  the  territory  of  this  tribe  was  subsequently 
to  be  found  along  the  lower  Meuse.  They  had  a  for- 
tress on  this  last-mentioned  stream,  whose  name  of 
Castcllum  still  subsists  in  Kessel.  In  Cesar's  days 
the  Menapii  had  no  city,  but  lived  after  the  German 
fashion,  in  the  woods  and  among  the  fens.  (Man- 
nert,  Geogr.,  vol.  8,  pt.  1,  p.  201.)— II.  A  Gallic  tribe 
who  migrated  into  Htbemia  (Ireland),  and  settled  in 
part  of  the  modem  province  of  Leinster.  (Mannert, 
Geogr-,  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p.  218  ) 

Mews,  a  freedmanof  Pompey  the  Great,  noted  for 
frequently  changing  sides  in  the  war  between  Sextus 
Pompcius  and  the  triumvirs.  He  first  deserted  the 
party  of  Sextus,  under  whom  he  held  an  important 
cavaJ  command,  and  went  over  to  Augustus:  then 
be  returned  to  his  former  side ;  and  again  abandoned 
it  and  joined  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  (Compare  Ap~ 
putv,  B.  C,  6,  78,  seqq)  The  historian  just  quoted 
applies  to  him  the  very  appropriate  title  of  iraXt/iirpo- 
cornr-  Horace  has  been  thought  to  allude  to  him  in 
his  4th  Epode  ;  but  this  opinion,  though  countenanced 
ky  the  earlier  commentators,  has  been  rejected  by 
norc  recent  scholars.    (DSring,  ad  Herat.,  Epcd.,  4, 

Af  end  as,  a  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  Delta  Parvum, 
northeast  of  Sebennytus,  and  near  the  coast.  It  was 
the  chief  city  of,  and  gave  name  to,  the  Mendesian 
nome.  From  it  also  the  Mendesian  mouth  of  the  Nile 
(Ostium  Mendestum),  now  the  canal  of  Achmun,  de- 
rived its  appellation.  The  goat  was  here  an  object  of 
adoration,  and  Herodotus  states  (2.  46)  that  both  this 
animal  and  the  god  Pan  were  called  in  the  Egyptian 
language  Mendes.  Pan  was  worshipped  at  this  place 
with  the  vissge  and  feet  of  a  goat ;  though  what  the 
Greek  writers  here  call  Pan  answers  more  correctly 
to  the  deity  Priapus,  or  the  generative  attribute  con- 
sidered abstractedly.  At  Mendes,  female  goats  were 
also  held  sacred.  The  fable  of  Jupiter  having  been 
suckled  by  a  goat  probably  arose  from  some  emble- 
matic composition,  the  true  explanation  of  which  was 
known  only  to  the  initiated. — The  city  of  Mendes 
gradually  disappeared  from  history,  and  in  ila  imme- 
diate vicinity  rose  the  city  of  Thmuis,  where  the  goat 
was  still  worshipped  as  at  Memhs. — Jablonaki  (Panth. 
A^gypt.,  1,  2,  7)  makes  Mendes  signify  "  fertile"  or 
'*pwoUfic.n  and  regards  it  as  expressive  of  the  fertil- 
ising and  productive  energies  of  nature,  especislly  of 
the  son.  In  like  manner,  we  find  it  stated  that  Thmu- 
is in  the  Kgyptian  tongue  slso  signi6ed  "a  goat." 
(Hieron  ,  ad  Jovin.,  2,  6.)  Lacroxe,  on  the  contrary, 
■sokes  Tamest  equivslent  to  "  the  city  of  Lions." 


M  EM 

Jablonski  (Foe.,  p.  89,  *eqq.)  inclines  to  the  former  at 
these  explanations  ;  while  Champollion,  on  his  side, 
seeks  to  overthrow  both,  by  giving  Thmuis  the  mean- 
ing of  "  island  "  (LEgypte  tout  lea  Pharaone,  vol 
2,  p.  119.  —  Compare  Creuser,  Symbolik,  vol.  1,  p. 
476. — Knight,  Inquiry  into  the  Sytnb.  Lang.,  die,  4 
191.— Class.  Journ.,  vol.  26,  p.  265.)— The  ruins 
of  Mendos  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern 
town  of  Achmun.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1, 
p.  579.) 

Mknbclks,  a  native  of  Barce  in  Cyrenai'ca,  who 
wrote  an  historical  work  on  the  Athenians.  Harpo 
cration  sod  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  are  in  doubt 
whether  to  assign  this  production  to  Menecles,  or  to  a 
certain  Callistratus.  The  scholiast  on  Pindar  (Pyth  , 
4,  10)  has  preserved  a  fragment  from  a  work  of  Men- 
ecles, which  relates  to  Bsttus,  the  founder  of  Cyrano. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  taken  from  the  AtbvKu  of  this 
writer.    (Schbll,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  8,  p.  225.) 

MbnbcrItss,  I.  a  native  of  Lisa,  in  jEolis,  con- 
temporary with  Hecatcus.  Strabo  cites  his  work  "  On 
the  origin  of  cities"  (wept  nrioeuv),  and  his  "  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Hellespont"  '^EXkmutovriata]  icepioooc). 
— II.  Tiberius  Claudius,  a  physician  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  and  a  resident  at  Rome.  Galen  makes 
mention  of  him,  and  speaks  also  of  several  of  his 
preparations.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  diachylon, 
a  species  of  plaster  much  used  even  in  modern  times 
{Galen,  de  Compos.  Medic,  6,  p.  228),  and  also  of  a 
preparation  called  tisdoptoc,  composed  of  escharotic 
substances.  (Id.  to.)  An  inscription  given  by  Mont- 
fsocon  informs  us  that  he  wss  imperial  physician,  and 
that  he  composed  165  works.  (Mcmtfauccn,  suppl., 
vol.  3,  pt.  4. — Sprengel,  Hist.  Med,  vol.  2,  p.  60, 
seq.) — III.  A  physicisn,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  who 
became  extremely  vain  in  consequence  of  his  success 
in  curing  epilepsies.  He  assumed,  in  consequence,  tbf 
appellation  of  Jupiter,  as  the  dispenser  of  life  unit 
others,  while  he  gave  the  names  of  other  deities  to  the 
individuals  whom  he  bad  cured,  and  always  bad  some 
of  them  following  him  as  minor  gods  throughout  the 
cities  of  Greece.  He  is  said  to  have  stipulated  for 
this  service  on  their  part  before  he  undertook  to  cure 
them.  In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Philip  of  Mace 
don,  be  employed  the  following  language  :  "  Mtnccra- 
tes,  Jupiter  (d  Zevc)  to  Philip,  the  king  of  the  Mace- 
donians, success'"  (ei  rrpurrttv).  The  reply  of  the 
Macedonian  monarch  was  characteristic :  "  Philip  to 
Mcnecrates,  a  sound  mind  (vytaiveiv) :  I  advise  thee 
to  betake  thyself  to  Antkyra." — The  same  king  played 
off,  on  one  occasion,  a  good  practical  joke  on  this  craxy 
disciple  of  ^Esculepius.  Having  invited  him  to  a 
splendid  banquet,  be  seated  him  apart  from  the  other 
guests,  and  placed  before  him  a  censer  containing  frank- 
incense. The  fumes  of  this  were  his  only  portion  of 
the  feast,  while  the  rest  of  the  company  banqueted  on 
more  substantial  food.  Menecrates  at  first  was  de- 
lighted at  the  compliment,  but  tbe  cravings  of  hunger 
soon  convinced  him  that  he  wss  still  a  mortal,  and  be 
abruptly  left  the  apartment,  complaining  of  having  been 
insulted  by  tho  king.  (Athenaus,  7.  p.  289. — JElian. 
V.  H,  12,  51.)  Plutarch  makes  Menecrates  to  have 
written  the  letter  in  question  to  Agesilaus,  king  of 
Sparta  (Apophth.  Reg.  et  Due),  but  incorrectly  se- 
conding to  Perizoniue.    (Perizon ,  ad  ML,  I. «..) 

MtNir^atos,  I.  a  Greek  philosopher,  a  native  of 
Eretria,  who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ.    Though  nobly  descended,  ho 
was  obliged,  through  poverty,  to  submit  to  a  mechan- 
ical employment,  either  as  a  tent-maker  or  mason 
He  formed  an  early  acquaintance  with  .\sclepisdes, 
who  was  a  fellow- labourer  with  him  in  the  same  occu- 
pation.   Having  resolved  to  devote  themselvej  to  phi 
losophy,  they  abandoned  their  mesn  employment  siW 
went  to  Athens,  where  Plato  presided  in  the  Academv 
It  was  soon  observed  that  these  strangers  hart  no  visi 
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tie  means  of  subsistence,  sod,  according  to  a  law  of 
Solon's,  they  were  cited  before  the  court  of  Areopagus, 
to  give  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
supported.  The  master  of  one  of  the  public  prisons 
was,  at  their  request,  sent  for,  and  attested,  that  every 
night  these  two  youths  wont  among  the  criminals,  and, 
by  grinding  with  them,  earned  two  drachmas,  which 
•nabted  them  to  spend  the  day  in  the  study  of  philoso- 
phy. The  magistrates,  struck  with  admiration  at 
such  an  extraordinary  proof  of  an  indefatigable  thirst 
after  knowledge,  dismissed  them  with  high  applause, 
and  presented  them  with  two  hundred  drachmas. 
(Athenaxu,  4,  p.  168.)  They  met  with  several  other 
friends,  who  liberally  supplied  them  with  whatever  was 
necessary  to  enablo  them  to  prosecute  their  studies. 
By  the  advice  of  his  friend,  and  probably  in  his  society, 
Mcnedemus  went  from  Athens  to  Megara,  to  attend 
upon  the  instructions  of  Stilpo.  He  expressed  his 
approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  this  philosopher 
taught,  by  giving  him  the  sppellstion  of  "the  Liber- 
al.*' He  next  visited  Elis,  where  he  became  a  disci- 
ple of  Phaedo,  and  afterward  his  successor.  Transfer- 
ring the  Elisc  school  from  Elis  to. his  native  city,  he 
gave  it  the  name  of  Eretrian.  In  bis  school  he  neg- 
lected those  forms  which  were  commonly  observed  in 
places  of  this  kind ;  his  hearers  were  not,  as  usual, 
placed  on  circular  benches  around  him  ;  but  every  one 
attended  him  in  whatever  posture  he  pleased,  standing, 
walking,  or  silting.  At  first  Menedemus  was  received 
by  the  Eretrians  with  contempt,  and,  on  account  of  the 
vehemence  with  which  be  disputed,  he  was  often 
branded  with  the  appellation  of  cur  and  madman  But 
afterward  he  rose  into  high  esteem,  and  was  intrusted 
with  a  public  office,  to  which  was  affixed  an  annual 
stipend  of  200  talents.  He  discharged  the  trust  with 
fidelity  and  reputation,  but  would  only  accept  a  fourth 
part  of  the  salary.  He  waa  afterward  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  Ptolemy,  Lysander,  and  Demetrius,  and  did 
his  countrymen  several  important  services.  Antigonus 
entertained  a  personal  respect  for  him,  and  professed 
himself  one  of  his  disciples.  His  intimacy  with  this 
prince  made  the  Eretrians  suspect  him  of  a  design  to 
betray  their  city  to  Antigonus.  To  save  himself,  be 
ted  to  Antigonus,  and  soon  after  died,  in  the  84th  year 
of  his  age.  It  is  thought  he  precipitated  his  death  by 
Abstaining  from  food,  being  oppressed  with  grief  at  the 
ingratitude  of  his  countrymen,  and  on  being  unable  to 
persuade  Antigonus  to  restore  the  lost  liberties  of  his 
country.  (Diog.  Laert.,2,  6  125,  seqq. —  Enfield1* 
History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p.  204,  seqq.)— II.  A 
native  of  Lampsacus,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  the  Cynic 
sect  degenerated  into  downright  madness.  Dressed 
in  a  black  cloak,  with  an  Arcadian  cap  upon  his  hesd, 
on  which  were  drawn  the  figures  of  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  with  tragic  buskins  on  his  legs,  with  a 
long  beard,  and  with  an  ashen  staff  in  his  hand,  he 
went  about  like  a  maniac,  saying  that  he  was  a  spirit, 
returned  from  the  lower  world  to  admonish  tbe  living. 
He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Antigonus,  king  of  Macedon. 
(Diog.  Laert.,  6,Y  102.— S*td  ,t  v.  4ooc.— Enfield's 
History  of  Philotnphy,  v<A.  l,p.  314.) 

Mbitelai  Pobtos  (Ueveiaioe  Xtfuiv,  Herod.,  4, 
169),  a  harbour  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa, 
in  Cyrenaica,  and  between  the  city  of  Cyrene  and 
Egypt.  It  was  tabled  to  have  Jerived  its  name  from 
Menelaus,  who,  on  fleeing  from  Egypt,  ioded  upon 
this  coast  (Strab.,  1195— Sey  fax,  p.  46.— Com. 
Nep.,  Vit.  Ages.,  17. — Msnnert,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt. 
*.P.86.) 

MxifCLAiuif  (or  Menclai  Mons),  a  range  of  hills  on 
the  lef  bank  of  the  Eurotaa,  stretching  to  the  south- 
east of  tbe  city,  and  riaing  abruptly  from  the  river. 
Polybius  (5,  22)  says  these  hills  were  remarkably  high 
[itasjepovrwe  ty9%ovc),but  modern  travellers  assure  us 
that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  they  are  mere  hil- 
to  Taygetus  iDodvell,  vol.  2, 


p.  409. — GtU,  Itisu  of  the  Morea,  p  222),  so  that 
perhaps  we  should  read,  in  tbe  text  of  Polybius,  of 
diafepdtrrwc  tnjmXove.  (Cramer's  Ave.  Greece,  vol.  3, 
p.  210.) 

MiNBLios,  king  of  Sparta,  and  brother  of  Aga 
memnon.    He  waa  the  eon  of  Plisthenee;  bat  his  la- 
ther dying  young,  and  his  mother  Aerope  having  beet 
taken  in  marriage  by  Atreus,  her  father- in-law,  bod 
Menelaus  and  Agamemnon  received  the  common  nana 
of  Atrida,  as  if  they  had  been  the  sons  of  Aires*. 
After  tbe  murder  of  Atreus,  Tbyeetes  bis  brother  as- 
cended the  throne,  and  compelled  Menelaus  vai 
Agamemnon  to  flee  from  Argolis.    They  found  aa 
asylum,  first  with  Poiyphidcs,  king  of  Sicyoti,  and 
then  with  CEneus,  king  of  Calydon.    From  tbe  latter 
court  they  proceeded  to  Sparta,  where  Menelaus  be- 
came the  successful  candidate  for  the  band  of  Helen 
(Vid.  Helena) ;  and,  at  the  death  of  bis  father-in-law, 
succeeded  to  the  vacant  throne.    His  conjugal  fehei- 
ty,  however,  was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  continu- 
ance.   Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  came 
on  a  visit  to  Sparta,  accompanied  by  iEneas.  Hers 
be  waa  hospitably  entertained  by  Meneisus.  The 
Trojsn  prince,  at  the  banquet,  bestowed  gifts  on  hu 
fair  hostess  Helen,  and  shortly  after  Meoelaos  sailed 
to  Crete,  directing  his  queen  to  entertain  tbe  guests  as 
long  as  they  stayed.    Venae,  bowcrer,  inspired  Parii^ 
and  Helen  with  mutual  love,  and,  filling  a  vessel  with* 
the  property  of  Menelaus,  they  fled  from  Sparta  du- 
ring his  absence.    A  tempest  sent  by  Juno  drove 
them  to  Sidon,  which  city  Paris  took  and  plundered, 
and,  sailing  thence  to  Ilium,  he  there  celebrated  his 
union  with  Helen.    Menelaus,  being  informed  by  Ins 
of  what  had  occurred,  returned  home  and  consulted 
with  his  brother  Agamemnon,  king  of  Myceoa,  about 
an  expedition  to  Ilium  ;  he  then  repaired  to  Nestor  at 
Pylos,  and,  going  through  Greece,  they  assembled  the 
chieftains  for  the  war,  all  of  tbem  having  been  bound, 
as  is  said,  by  an  oath  to  lend  such  aid  whenever  it 
might  be  demanded  of  them. — After  the  destruction  of 
Troy  {vid.  Troja)  and  the  recovery  of  Helen  (v\d. 
Helena  and  Deiphobos),  Menelaus,  who  had  com- 
manded the  Spartan  forces  in  that  memorable  war, 
kept  company  with  Nestor,  on  hie  return  to  Greece, 
until  they  reached  the  promontory  of  Sunium  in  Attic*. 
Apollo  here  alew  Phrontis,  the  pilot  of  Meneisus'  ship, 
and  the  latter  was  obliged  to  stay  and  bury  him.  Hav- 
ing performed  the  funeral  rites,  he  again  put  to  sea ; 
but,  as  he  approached  Cape  Malea,  Jupiter  sent  fortb 
a  storm,  which  drove  some  of  his  vessels  to  Crete, 
where  they  went  to  pieces  against  the  rocks.  Free, 
on  board  of  one  of  which  was  Menelaus  rums*!?,  were 
carried  by  the  wind  and  waves  to  Egypt.    (Oti,  3, 
276,  seqq .)    During  the  eight  years  of  his  absence, 
Menelaus  visited  all  the  adjacent  coasts,  Cyprus. 
Phoenicia,  Egypt,  the   Ethiopians,  Sidonians,  arid 
Erembiana,  aud  also  Libya  (Od.,  4,  81,  seqq.).  where 
tbe  lambs  are  bom  homed,  and  the  sheep  yean  throe 
times  a  year,  and  milk,  cheese,  snd  flesh  are  id  the 
utmost  abundance,  for  king  and  shepherd  alike.  In 
these  various  countries  be  collected  much  wealth  ;  hot, 
leaving  Egypt  on  his  vovsgo  homeward,  he  ntgieciei 
offering  sacrifices  to  the  god«,  and  was,  in  con  sequence, 
detained  by  want  of  wind  at  tbe  isle  of  Putins 
They  were  here  twenty  days,  and  their  stock  of  pre- 
visions were  nearly  exhausted,  when  Menelaus  was  us* 
formed  of  what  he  ought  to  do  by  Proteus,  whom  he 
had  caught  for  that  purpose  by  the  advice  of  the  *c* 
nymph  Idothea.    Having  offered  doe  sacrifices  to  ike 
immortal  gods,  a  favourable  wind  was  sent,  which 
speed ilv  carried  him  homeward  ;  and  he  arrived  in  ha 
native  country  on  tbe  very  day  that  Orestes,  was  giv 
ing  the  funeral-feast  for  his  mother  and  JBciathus, 
whom  be  had  slain.  (Od.,  4,  361,  seqq.)  Such  ie  list 
narrative  of  Homer.    Helena,  according  to  this  sans 
i  th«  compsnion  of  sll  the  wandering*  of 
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but  the  Egyption  priests  pretended  that 
Pans  was  onvcn  by  adverse  winds  to  Egypt,  where 
Proteus,  who  was  then  king,  learning  the  truth,  kept 
Helena  and  dismissed  Paha ;  that  toe  Greeks  would 
pot  believe  the  Trojans,  that  she  was  not  in  their  city, 
till  they  had  taken 't ;  and  that  then  Menelaus  sailed 
to  Egypt,  wb«tre  h^  wife  was  restored  to  him.  (He- 
rod.,  2,  113,  seqq.-  Vid.  Helena. — Keightlcy's  My- 
ii*ogf,  p.  4J2,  ) — As  regards  the  reconciliation 
si*  Menelaus  and  Helen,  Virgil  follows  the  account 
which  makes  the  latter  to  have  ingratiated  herself  into 
the  favour  of  her  first  husband  by  betraying  Deipho- 
bus  into  his  hands  on  the  night  when  Troy  was  taken. 
(JBn,  6,  494,  «eoo.— Compare  Quint.  Col.,  13,  354, 
staq.—Dict.  Crtt.,  5,  116.) 

Mknckics,  I.  Agrippa,  a  celebrated  Roman,  who 
obtained  the  consulship  B.C.  501,  and  who  afterward 
prevailed  upon  the  people,  when  they  had  seceded  to 
the  Mona  Secer,  to  return  to  the  city.  He  related  on 
this  occasion  the  well-known  fable  of  the  stomach  and 
the  limba.  (Lit.,  2,  1C— id.,  2,  32.)— II.  Titus,  son 
of  the  preceding,  waa  cboaen  consul  with  C.  Hora- 
tius,  B.C.  475,  when  be  was  defeated  by  the  Tusci, 
and  being  called  to  an  account  by  the  tribunes  for  this 
failure,  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  He  died 
of  grief  soon  after.    (Lav.,  51,  seqq.) 

Max  as,  the  first  king  mentioned  as  having  reigned 
over  Egypt,  and  who  ia  supposed  to  have  lived  above 
2000  B.C.,  about  the  time  fixed  by  biblical  chronolo- 
gisls  for  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Assyria  by 
Nimrod,  and  corresponding  also  with  the  era  of  the 
Chinese  emperor  Yao,  with  whom  the  historical  pe- 
riod of  China  begins.  All  inquiries  concerning  the 
history  of  nations  previous  to  this  epoch  are  mere 
speculations  unsupported  by  evidence.  The  records 
of  the  Egyptian  priesta,  as  handed  down  to  us  by  He- 
rodotus, Manetho,  Eratosthenes,  and  others,  place  the 
era  of  Menes  several  thousand  years  farther  back, 
rsckonmg  a  great  number  of  kings  and  dynasties  after 
'im,  with  remarks  on  the  gigantic  stature  of  some  of 
.he  kings,  and  on  their  wonderful  exploits,  and  other 


istics  of  mystical  and  confused  tradition 
(Consult  Eusebius,  Chron.  Canon..,  ed.  Mau  et  Zoh- 
rib..  Medial.,  1818.)  It  bss  been  conjectured  that 
several  of  Manetho's  dynasties  were  not  successive, 
but  contemporaneous,  reigning  over  various  parts  of 
the  country.  From  the  time  of  Menes,  however, 
something  hke  a  chronological  series  has  been  made 
out  by  Champollion,  Wilkinson,  and  other  Egyptian 
chronologists,  partly  from  the  list  of  Manetho,  and 
partly  from  the  Phonetic  inscriptions  on  the  monu- 
ments of  the  country. — Menes,  it  is  said  by  some 
[Hrrod.,  2,  99),  built  the  city  of  Memphis,  and,  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  work,  stopped  the  course  of  the 
Nde  near  it,  by  constructing  a  causeway  several  miles 
broad,  and  caused  it  to  run  through  the  mountains. 
{Vid.  Nilus.)  Diodorus  Siculus,  however  (1,  50),  as- 
signs the  foundation  of  Memphis  to  Uchoreus.  Bish- 
op Clayton  contends  tbst  Menes  was  not  the  first  king 
of  Egypt,  but  that  he  only  transferred  the  seat  of  em- 
pire from  Thebes  to  Memphis.  ( Vid,  remarks  under 
the  article  Memphis.)  Zoega  finds  an  analogy  be- 
tween the  names  Menes  and  Mnesis;  to  which  may 
be  added  those  of  the  Indian  Menu  and  the  Cretan 
Minoe,  to  say  nothing  of  the  German  Mannm.  (Zoe- 
ga, de  Obelise.,  p.  1 1.) 

M sMKsTHBt  Portus*,  a  harbour  not  far  from  Gades, 
on  the  coast  of  Spain,  in  the  territory  of  Batica.  An 
oracle  of  Mcnesthcus  was  said  to  have  been  in  or  near 
the  place.  The  modern  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria  ia 
thought  to  correspond  to  the  ancient  spot.  (Ukert, 
Geop-.,  vol.  2,  p.  342.)' 

M ekbothkcs  or  Mkbsthiub,  a  son  of  Peteus,  and 
great- grandson  of  Erecbthous,  who  so  insinuated  him- 
self into  the  favour  of  the  people  of  Athens,  that,  during 
die  long  a tweoce  of  Theseus,  who  was  engaged  in  per- 


forming nis  various  adventures,  he  was  dieted  kina 
The  lawfsl  monarch,  at  his  return  home,  was  expelled, 
and  Menestheus  established  his  usurpation  by  his  pop- 
ular manners  and  great  moderation.  As  he  bad  been 
one  of  Helen's  suiters,  be  went  to  the  Trojan  war  at 
the  head  of  the  people  of  Athens,  and  died  on  his  re* 
turn  in  the  island  of  Melos.  Ha  was  sutceeded  by 
Dcrnophoon,  the  son  of  Theseus.    (Plut.,  Vit.  Thee.) 

Mbninx,  or  LoTOptuoiTis  Insula,  an  island  off 
the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Syrtis  Minor, 
and  forming  part  of  its  southern  side.  Its  name  oi 
Lolophagitts  (Aur  Lolophagorum  insula 

(AxjTojdyrjv  v$ooc)  was  given  it  by  the  Greeks,  from 
the  belief  that  in  this  quarter  was  to  be  placed  Homer's 
land  of  the  Lotophagi  -,  and,  in  fact,  both  the  island  it- 
self, and  ^Iso  the  adjacent  country  along  the  coast  of 
the  Syrtis,  produced  abundance  of  this  sweet  and 
tempting  fruit.  (Herod.,  2, 92.— Id.,  4,  m.—Polyb., 
12,  2  —  Eustath,  ad  Horn.,  Od.,  10,  84,  p.  1616.)  In 
our  editions  of  Scylax,  the  ialand  is  cslled  Brachion 
(lipaxeiuv),  a  manifest  interpolation,  which  has  found 
its  way  into  the  text  from  the  note  or  gloss  of  some  in- 
dividual, who  wiabed  to  convey  the  information  that 
there  were  many  ahallowa  in  the  neighbourhood.  (Man- 
nsrt,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  2,  p.  144.)— The  island  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  during  the  first  Punic 
war,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  we  learn  that  the  true 
name,  and  the  one  uaed  among  the  natives  themselves, 
was  Meninx  (MYwyf. — Polyb.,  1,  39. — Compare  Di- 
onys.  Perieg.,  v.  480).  From  this,  time  forward, 
Meninx  remained  the  more  usual  appellation  among 
the  geographical  writers — Strabo  (834)  informs  ui 
thst  the  chief  city  bore  the  same  name  with  the  island. 
Pliny  (5,  4)  speaks  of  the  city  of  Meninx  towards  Af- 
rica, and  of  another  named  Tboar.  Ptolemy  likewise 
mentions  two  cities,  Meninx  and  Gerra,  the  former  of 
which  he  places  to  the  northeast,  and  the  latter  to  the 
southwest.  It  is  more  then  probsble.  that  the  chief 
city  of  the  ialand  was  not  called  Meninx,  but  only  re- 
ceived this  namo  from  those  who  traded  thither,  and 
that  the  true  appellation  was  Girba,  which  waa  given 
at  a  later  period  to  the  whole  island.  (Aurel.  Viet., 
Evil.,  c.  31.  "  Creati  in  insula  Meninge,  qua  nunc 
Girba  dicitur")  The  Arabs  still  give  it  the  name  of 
Gerbo  or  Zerbi. — Meninx  waa  famed  for  its  purple 
dye,  obtained  from  the  shellfish  along  its  shores,  and 
Pliny  ranks  it  next  in  value  to  the  Tyrian. 

Mbmppus,  a  cynic  philosopher,  born  at  Sinope  in 
Asia  Minor,  but  whose  family  were  originally  from 
Gadara,  in  Palestine.  According  to  an  authority  cited 
by  Diogenes  Laertius,  he  was  at  first  a  slave,  but  af- 
terward obtained  his  freedom  by  purchase,  end  event- 
ually succeeded,  by  dint  of  money,  in  obtaining  citi- 
zenship at  Thebes.  Here  he  pursued  the  employment 
of  s  money-lender  or  usurer,  and  obtained  from  this  cir- 
cumstance the  appellation  of  'HuepoAmeior^c  ("one 
who  lends  money  at  daily  interest").  Having  boon 
defrauded,  and  having  lost,  in  consequence,  sll  his  prop- 
erty, he  hung  himself  in  despair.  Mentppus  was  the 
author  of  several  works,  snd  his  satiric  style  was  imi- 
tated by  Varro.  ( Vid.  remarks  on  the  Menippean  Sa- 
tire, under  the  article  Varro.)  Among  other  produc- 
tions, he  wrote  a  piece  entitled  Aioytroi'r  irptiats, 
"  The  Sale  of  Diogenes,"  and  another  called  Neavto, 
"  Necromancy."  It  ia  thought  by  some,  that  this  lat- 
ter performance  suggested  to  some  imitator  of  Lucian 
the  idoa  of  composing  the  "  Menipput,  or  Oraclz  of 
the  Dead,"  which  is  found  among  the  works  ot  the 
native  of  Samoaata.  (SchmU,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  2, 
p.  383.) 

MiNKta,  a  city  of  Assyria,  in  the  district  of  Admbene, 
to  the  south  of  Arbela.  The  adjacent  country  abound- 
ed with  bitumen.  Mannert  supposes  it  to  have  been 
near  the  modem  Dus-Churmalu.  (Mannert,  Geogr., 
vol.  5,  p.  453.)   Curtiua  calls  it  Mamnium  (5,  1). 

Mxnodotus,  a  physician  of  the  empiric  school,  bom 
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it  Nicomedia.  Hh  was  a  disciple  of  Antiochus  of 
Laodicca  in  Lycia,  and  lived  during  the  reigns  of  Tre- 
f«n  and  Hadrian.  Sextus  Empiricus  ranks  nim  among 
lite  Sceptics.  (Pyrrhon.  kypotyp.,  1.  222,  p.  67.) 
He  banished  analogy  from  the  Empiric  system,  and 
substituted  what  was  called  epilogism.  The  hatred 
which  he  bore  towards  the  dogmatists  was  so  great, 
that  he  never  designated  them  by  any  other  but  the 
most  derisory  epithets,  such  as  rpifavmoi,  "  old-rou- 
line-nun dpipvTiiovrec,  "furious  lions 6ptuvpu- 
,.01  r,  "contemptible  /oofs,"  ore.  (Galen,  is  subjig. 
snptr.,  c.  9,  p.  %b.—Sprengel,  Hist.  Med.,  vol.  1,  p. 
494.) 

Mknosceus  (three  syllables),  the  father  of  Jocasta 

Menoetks,  I.  the  pilot  of  the  ship  Gyae,  »t  the  na- 
val games  exhibited  by  itneas  at  the  anni  ^ersary  ot 
his  father's  death.  He  was  thrown  into  the  sea  by 
fels  commander  for  having  ao  unskilfully  steered  his 
vessel  as  to  prevent  his  obtaining  the  prize  in  the 
contest  He  saved  himself  by  swimming  to  a  rock. 
(Virg.,  JEn.,  5,  161.) — II.  An  Arcadian,  killed  by 
Tumus  in  the  war  of  iEneas.    (Id.,  12,  517.) 

Mrncetuors.    Vid.  Mencetius. 

Mknoitius,  a  son  of  Actor  and  ^-Egina  after  ber 
amour  with  Jupiter.  He  left  bis  mother  and  went  to 
Opus,  where  ho  had,  by  Slhenele.  Patroclus,  often  call- 
ed from  him  Mencetiades.  Menoetius  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts.  (Apollod.,  3,  14.  —  Horn.,  II.,  1,  307. — 
Hygin.,fab.,  97.) 

Menon,  a  Thessalian  commander  in  the  expedition 
of  Cyrus  the  Younger  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes. 
He  commanded  the  left  wing  in  the  battle  of  Cunaxa 
He  was  entrapped  along  with  the  other  generals  after 
the  battle  by  Tissaphernes,  but  was  not  put  to  death 
with  them.  Xenophon  states  that  he  lived  an  entire 
year  after  having  had  some  personal  punishment  inflict- 
ed, and  then  met  with  an  end  of  his  existence.   (A nab., 

2,  6,  89.)  Diodorus  states  that  he  was  not  punished 
with  tho  other  generals,  because  it  was  thought  that  he 
was  inclined  to  betray  the  Greeks,  and  he  was  there- 
fore allowed  to  escape  unhurt.  (Diod.  Sic,  14.  27.) 
Marcellinus,  in  his  life  of  Thucydides,  accuses  Xeno- 
phon of  calumniating  Menon,  on  account  of  his  enmity 
towards  Plato,  who  was  a  friend  of  Menon.  (Vit. 
Tkucyd.,  p.  14,  ed.  Bip. — Schneider,  ad  Xcn.,  Anab., 
loe.  ext.) 

Mentor,  I.  one  of  the  most  faithful  friends  of  Ulys- 
ses, and  the  person  to  whom,  before  his  departure  for 
Troy,  he  consigned  the  charge  of  his  domestic  affairs. 
Minerva  assumed  his  form  and  voice  in  her  exhortation 
to  Telemachus,  not  to  degenerate  from  the  valour  and 
wisdom  of  his  sire.  (Od.,  2,  268.)  The  goddess, 
under  tbe  same  form,  accompanied  him  to  Pylos. 
(Od.,  3,  21,  setpj.) — II.  A  very  eminent  engraver  on 
silver,  whose  country  is  uncertain.  He  flourished  be- 
fore the  burning  of  the  temple  at  Epheans,  in  B.C. 
356,  as  several  of  his  productions  were  consumed  in 
this  conflagration.    (Plin.,  32, 12, 55.—  Martial,  Ep., 

3,  iX.—Stlltg,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  ».) 

Mrra  or  Mara,  a  dog  of  Icarius,  who  by  his  cries 
showed  Erigone  where  her  murdered  father  had  been 
thrown.  Immediately  after  this  discovery  the  daugh- 
ter hung  herself  in  despair,  and  the  dog  pined  away, 
and  was  made  a  constellation  in  the  heavens,  known 
by  tbe  name  of  Canis.  (Ovtd,  Met.,  7,  363. — Hygin., 
fab.,  130.— ASlian,  H.  A  ,  7,  28.) 

MrrcorIi  PromontorIow.  the  same  with  the  Her- 
mctum  Promontorium.  A  promontory  of  Africa,  on 
the  coast  of  Zeugitana,  now  Cape  Bon. 

MrrcorIos,  I.  a  celebrated  god  of  antiquity,  called 
Hermes  ('EppJic)  by  tbe  Greeks.  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
however,  style  him  Hermeiaa  ('Ep/uiac) ;  and  wherever 
the  form  'Eppf/e  occurs  in  these  poets,  the  passage 
may  be  regarded  as  an  interpolation.  Mercury  was 
tho  messenger  of  the  gods,  and  of  Jupiter  in  particular; 
fce  was  the  god  of  speech,  of  eloquence  ;  the  patron  of 
gffi 


orators,  of  merchants,  of  all  dishonest  persons,  atai 
particularly  thieves,  of  travellers,  and  of  sbepbeida. 
He  alio  presided  over  highways  and  c railways,  acd 
conducted  the  souls  of  the  dead  to  the  world  below 
The  Gteeka  ascribed  to  their  Hermes  the  mveofcon  o] 
tbe  lyre,  of  letters,  of  commerce,  and  of  gymnastic 
exercises,  and  they  placed  his  birth  either  on  Mount 
Cerycius  in  Bcsotta,  or  on  Mount  Cyllene  in  Arca- 
dia.   In  the  Iliad  he  is  called  the  son  of  Jtprtei 
(24,  333).  but  his  mother  is  unnoticed.    In  tbe  lata 
legends,  however,  he  is  styled  the  offspring  of  Jupitei 
and  Maia.    His  infancy  was  intrusted  to  the  Seisou 
or  Horsj ;  but  he  bad  hardly  been  laid  in  his  cradk, 
when  be  gave  a  proof  of  bis  skill  in  abstracting  the 
property  of  others,  by  stealing  away  the  oxen  of  Ad- 
metus,  which  Apollo  was  tending  on  tbe  banks  of 
the  Ampbrysus.    He  displayed  his  thievish  propen- 
sities on  other  occasions  also,  by  depriving  Neptsm 
of  his  trident,  Venus  of  ber  girdle,  Mars  of  his  sword 
Jupiter  of  bis  sceptre,  and  Vulcan  of  many  of  tbe  im- 
plements of  bis  art.    It  was  his  dexterity  that  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  the  gods,  and  that  pro 
cured  for  him  the  office  of  cup-bearer  to  Jopiter,  in 
which  station  he  was  succeeded  by  Hebe.  Jupitci 
presented  him  with  a  winged  cap  (ptiant*),  ringed 
sandals  (talaria),  and  a  short  sword  (karpe)  bent  hk« 
a  scythe.    This  last  he  lent  on  one  occasion  to  Per- 
seus, to  enable  him  to  destroy  the  Gorgon  Medusa 
(Fid.  Perseus  and  Gorgones.)    By  means  of  bis  cap 
and  sandals  he  was  enabled  to  go  into  whatever  part 
of  tbe  universe  be  pleased  with  tbe  greatest  celerity, 
and,  besides,  he  was  permitted  to  make  himself  invisi- 
ble, and  to  assume  wbstever  shape  be  pleased.  He 
was  the  ambassador  and  plenipotentiary  of  the  gods,  and 
was  concerned  in  all  alliances  and  treaties.    He  was 
the  confidant  of  Jupiter  also  in  his  erotic  relations  with 
the  fair  ones  of  earth,  and  was  often  set  to  watch  and 
bafflo  the  jealous  schemes  of  Juno.    After  inventing 
the  lyre,  he  gave  it  to  Apollo,  and  received  from  bin 
in  exchange  the  "  golden  tbree-leafed  rod,"  the  giver 
of  wealth  and  riches.    ( Vid.  Cadoceus.)   In  the  wars 
of  the  giants  against  the  gods,  Mercury  (bowed  himself 
brave,  spirited,  and  active. — He  delivered  Mars  from 
the  long  confinement  which  be  bad  suffered  from  tho 
Moid*  ;  be  tied  Ixion  to  his  wheel  in  tbe  infernal  re- 
gions ;  he  destroyed  the  hundred-eyed  Argus;  be  sold 
Hercules  to  Omphale,  the  queen  of  Lydia ;  he  con- 
ducted Priam  to  the  tent  of  Achilles,  to  redeem  tbe 
body  of  his  son  Hector ;  and  he  carried  tbe  infant 
Bacchus  to  the  nymphs  of  Nysa.    Mercury  had  many 
surnames  and  epithets.    He  was  called  Cylleniua,  Ca- 
duceator,  Argiphontes  (or  tbe  slayer  of  Argos),  Cbtbo- 
nius  (or  the  god  who  guides  the  dead  to  the  world 
below),  Agoneus  (or  the  god  who  presides  over  gym- 
nastic exercises),  dec.    He  was  father  of  Autolycus,  by 
Cbiono ;  Myrti'tus,  by  Cleobula  ;  Libya,  by  Libya ; 
Echion  and  Eurytus,  by  Antianira ;  Cenhalua.  by 
Cretisa ;  Prylis,  by  Issa ;  Hermaphrodites,  by  Veoas ; 
Eudorus,  by  Polimels,  dec.    Tbe  Roman  merchants 
yearly  celebrated  a  festival  on  the  the  13th  of  May,  in 
honour  of  Mercury,  in  a  temple  near  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus.    A  pregnant  sow  was  then  sacrificed,  and  some- 
times a  calf,  and  particularly  tbe  tongues  of  arums  Is 
were  offered.    After  the  votaries  had  sprinkled  them- 
selves with  lustral  water,  tbey  offered  prayers  to  tbe 
divinity,  and  entreated  him  to  be  favourable  to  tbem,  axsi 
to  forgive  whatever  dishonest  means  tbey  bad  employed 
in  the  acquisition  of  gain. — Mercury  ia  usually  repre- 
sented with  a  eklamys  or  cloak  neatly  arranged  on  bis 
person,  with  his  petasus  or  winged  cap,  and  tbe  tatana 
or  winged  sandals.    In  his  hand  he  bears  his  cadntsns 
or  staff,  with  two  serpents  twined  er-wit  it,  and  which 
sometimes  has  wings  at  its  extremity.    The  more  an- 
cient statues  of  Mercury  were  nothing  more  than 
wooden  posts,  with  a  rude  head  and  a  pointed  brand 
carved  on  them.   They  were  set  up  on  tbe  roads  and 
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•ofpatha,  and  in  the  fields  and  gardens.    The  Hennas 
■wre  pillars  of  stone;  and  the  heads  of  some  ether 
seity  at  times  took  the  place  of  that  of  Hermes ;  such 
were  the  Hermathens,  Henneracles,  and  others.  The 
veneration  in  which  these  Hernia  were  held  by  the 
Athenians  may  be  inferred  from  the  odium  excited 
against  Alcibisdes  when  suspected  of  having  disfigured 
these  images —Hermes  or  Mercury  may  be  regarded 
as  in  some  degree  a  personification  of  the  Egyptian 
priesthood.    It  is  in  this  sense,  therefore,  that  be  was 
regarded  as  the  confidant  of  the  gods,  their  messenger, 
the  interpreter  of  their  decrees,  the  gem  us  who  presi- 
ded over  science,  the  conducter  of  soulau  elevated  in- 
deed above  the  human  race,  but  the  minister  and  the 
agent  of  celestial  natures.   He  was  designated  by  the 
name  Thot.    According  to  Jablonski  (Pantk.  JBgypt., 
5,  5,  2),  the  word  That,-  Theyt,  Tkayt,  or  Tkayt,  sig- 
nified in  the  Egyptian  language  an  assembly,  and  more 
particularly  one  composed  of  sages  and  educated  per- 
sons, the  sacerdotal  college  of  a  city  or  temple.  Thus 
the  collective  priesthood  of  Egypt,  personified  snd 
considered  as  unity,  was  represented  by  an  imaginary 
being,  to  whom  was  ascribed  the  invention  of  language 
and  writing,  which  be  had  brought  from  the  skies  and 
imparted  to  man,  aa  well  as  the  origin  of  geometry, 
anthoetic,  astronomy,  medicine,  music,  rhythm :  the 
institution  of  religion,  sacred  processions,  the  intro- 
duction of  gymnastic  exercises,  and,  finally,  the  less 
indispensabls,  though  not  less  valuable,,  arts  of  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  and  painting.    So  many  volumes 
were  attributed  to  him,  that  no  human  being  could 
possibly  have  composed  them.    (Fabric.,  BtbHoth. 
Orac,  I,  12,8*-94)   To  him  was  even  accorded  the 
honour  of  discoveries  made  long  subsequent  to  his  ap- 
pearance on  earth.    All  the  successive  improvements 
in  astronomy,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  labours  of 
every  age,  became  his  peculiar  property,  and  added  to 
bis  glory.    In  this  way,  the  names  of  individuals  were 
est  in  the  numerous  order  of  priests,  and  the  merit 
which  each  one  bad  acquired  by  his  observations  and 
labours  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  sacer- 
dotal association,  in  being  ascribed  to  its  tutelary  ge- 
nius ;  a  genius  who,  by  his  double  figure,  indicated  the 
necessity  of  a  double  doctrine,  of  which  the  more  im- 
portant part  was  to  be  confined  exclusively  to  the 
priests.    An  individual  of  this  order,  therefore,  found 
bis  only  recompense  in  the  reputation  which  he  ob- 
tained for  the  ontire  caste.    To  these  leading  attributes 
of  Thoth  was  joined  another,  that  of  protector  of  com- 
merce ;  and  this,  in  like  manner,  was  intended  to  ex- 
press the  influence  of  the  priesthood  on  commercial 
enterprises.     Our  limits  will  not  permit  any  far- 
ther development  of  the  various  ideas  which,  besides 
■.hose  already  mentioned,  were  combined  in  the  imagi- 
nary character  of  Hermes:  his  identity,  namely,  with 
Sinus,  the  star  which  served  as  the  precursor  of  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  the  terrestrial  symbol  of 
which  was  the  gazelle,  that  flies  to  the  desert  on  the 
rising  of  the  stream ;  his  rank  in  demonology,  as  tho 
father  ot  spirits  and  guide  of  the  dead  ;  his  quality  of 
incarnate  godhead,  subject  to  death ;  and  his  coamo- 
gonical  alliance  with  the  generative  fire,  the  light,  the 
source  of  all  knowledge,  and  with  water,  the  principle 
of  all  fecundity.    It  is  surprising,  however,  to  observe 
how  strangely  the  Grecian  spirit  modified  the  Egyptian 
Hermes,  to  produce  tho  Hermes  or  Mercury  of  Hel- 
lenic mythology.    The  Grecian  Hermes  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent being  from  the  Egyptian.    He  neither  presides 
over  the  sciences,  over  writing,  over  medicine,  nor 
over  astronomy.    He  has  not  composed  any  divine 
works  containing  the  germe  and  elements  of  these  sev- 
eral departments  of  Knowledge.   The  interpreter  of 
the  gods  in  Egypt,  he  is  in  Greece  only  their  messen- 
ger ;  and  it  is  by  virtue  of  this  latter  title  that  he  pre- 
serves his  wings,  which  were  among  the  Egyptians 
merely  an  astronomical  symbol     For  the  shackles  on 


the  feet  of  Saturn  serve  to  explain  the  win4»  )\  Me* 
cury.  Saturn  ia  represented  in  this  state,  or  tauee  h 
requires  thirty  years  nearly  to  complete  ire  revolution 
round  the  sun ;  while  Mercury  has  wings,  because  this 
plsnet  accomplishes  the  same  revolution  in  little  leas 
than  three  months.  Again,  if,  in  memory  of  the  di- 
rections given  by  the  priests  of  Ammon  to  the  caravans 
that  traversed  the  desert,  the  Egyptian  Hermes  be* 
comes  the  protector  of  commerce,  the  Greeks  managed 
to  deprive  this  peculiar  attribute  of  all  its  gravity.  With 
them  Hermes  or  Mercury,  by  a  ludicrous  analogy,  is 
made  the  god  of  fraud  and  falsehood.  Is  this  a  reac 
tion  of  the  Grecian  spirit  against  the  pretensions  of  a 
sacerdotal  order,  and  one  which  preserves,  at  the  same 
time,  a  reminiscence  of  what  the  Egyptian  Hermes 
was  ? — It  is  worthy  of  remark,  moreover,  how,  even 
when  all  the  sacerdotal  attributes  of  this  deity  have 
disappeared  from  the  popular  belief,  they  again  appear 
in  the  mystic  portion  of  the  early  Greek  religion  which 
the  Orphic  and  Homeric  hymns  have  preserved  to  us. 
The  Hermes  of  these  hymns  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  Hermes  of  the  Iliad,  or  even  of  the  Odyssey. 
At  one  time  he  recalls  to  our  minds  all  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  the  Egyptian  Hermes,  at  another  tho 
strange  legends  of  the  Hindoo  svatarj.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  sacerdotal  and  the  Greek  Her- 
mes becomes  very  perceptible  among  the  Koaaans. 
This  people  first  received  the  sacerdotal  Hermes, 
whose  worship  had  been  brought  into  Etruria  by  the 
Pelaagi  previous  to  the  time  of  Homer;  and  aa 
the  earlior  Hermes  was  represented  by  a  column 
{Jabloruki,  Pantk.  Mgypt.,  5,  5,  IS),  be  became 
with  them  the  god  Terminus.  When,  however,  the 
Romans  were  made  acquainted  with  the  twelve  great 
deities  of  the  Athenians,  they  sdopted  the  Grecian 
Hermes  under  the  name  of  Mercury,  preserving  at  the 
same  time  the  remembrance  of  their  previous  tradi- 
tions. (Compare  Constant,  de  la  Religion,  vol.  3,  p 
122,  in  notis,  ibid.,  p.  409. — Creuzer's  Symbolik,  par 
Guigniaut,  vol.  1,  pt.  1,  p.  453,  id.,  pt.  2,  p.  851.)— 
II.  Trisrnegistus,  s  celebrated  Egyptian  priest  and 
philosopher.  Manetho  distinguishes  him  from  the  first 
Hermes  or  Thot,  and  says  of  him  (ap.  Syneell.,  p. 
40),  that  from  engraved  tables  of  stone,  which  bad  beso 
buried  in  the  earth,  he  translated  the  sacred  characters 
written  by  the  first  Mercury,  and  wrote  the  explana- 
tions in  books,  which  were  deposited  in  the  Egyptian 
temples.  He  calls  him  the  son  of  Agathodcmoo,  snd 
adds,  that  to  him  are  ascribed  the  restoration  of  the 
wisdom  taught  by  the  first  Mercury,  and  the  revival 
of  geometry,  arithmetic,  and  the  arts  among  the 
Egyptians.  The  written  monuments  of  the  first  Her- 
mes having  been  lost  or  neglected  in  certain  civil 
revolutiona  or  natural  calamities,  the  second  Hermes 
recovered  them,  and  made  use  of  them  as  means  of  e» 
tablishing  his  authority.  (Herod.,  2,  82. — Mar  sham, 
Chron..  p.  241.  —  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  5,  p.  242.) 
By  an  ingenious  interpretation  of  the  symbols  inscribed 
upon  the  ancient  columns,  he  impressed  the  sacred 
sanction  of  antiquity  upon  his  own  institutions ;  and, 
to  perpetuate  their  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people,  he  committed  the  columns,  with  his  own  in- 
terpretations, to  the  care  of  the  priesthood.  Hence 
he  obtained  a  high  degree  of  respect  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  was  long  revered  as  the  restorer  of  learning 
From  the  tables  of  the  first  Hermes  he  is  said  to  hava 
written,  as  commentaries  and  explanations,  an  incred- 
ible number  of  books.  It  has  been  asserted  that  be 
was  the  author  of  more  than  20,000  volumes,  which 
treated  of  universal  principles,  of  the  nature  and  orders 
of  celestial  beings,  of  astrology,  medicine,  and  other 
topics.  For  an  account  of  his  pretended  works,  coo- 
suit  the  article  Trisrnegistus. 

MisiSnks.  son  of  Molus,  a  Cretan  irince,  and  oi 
Melphidis.  He  had  been  among  the  si  »rs  of  Helen, 
and  was  therefore  bound  to  jo*n  in  the  omroon  cause 
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igainst  Troy.    Moriones  assisted  Idomencue  in  the 

conduct  of  the  Cretan  troops,  onder  the  character  of 
charioteer,  aod  not  only  distinguished  himself  by  his 
valour,  but,  at  the  funeral  games  in  honour  of  Patro- 
clos,  he  obtained  the  >rite  for  archery,  (if.,  3,  651 ; 
4,8m;  5, 69,  dec.) 

Mkkhnaoa,  the  name  of  a  dynasty  of  kings  in  Lyd- 
%  of  whom  Gygea  was  the  6rst.  Tho  line  ended 
with  Crcesus.  They  claimed  descent  from  Hercules. 
(Vtd.  Lyiia ) 

Mkrob,  according  to  the  ancient  writers,  an  island 
and  state  of  Ethiopia.  Herodotus  only  mentions  the 
city  of  Meroe.  All  other  writers,  however,  deacribe 
Moron  as  an  island,  with  a  city  of  the  same  name. 
It  was  situated  between  the  Aataboras  and  Astapua. 
"  The  Aataboras,"  says  Agatharchides,  "  which  flows 
through  Ethiopia,  unites  its  stream  with  the -greater 
Nile,  and  thereby  forms  the  island  of  Meroe  by  flow- 
ing round  it.  {Huds.,  Geogr.  Min.%  1,  p.  37.)  Stra- 
bo  is  atill  more  precise.  "  The  Nile,"  says  this  geog- 
rapher, "  receives  two  great  rivers,  which  run  from 
tho  east  out  of  some  lakes,  and  encompass  the  great 
island  of  Meroe.  One  ia  called  the  Aataboras,  which 
flows  on  the  eastern  side ;  the  other  the  Astapus. 
Seven  hundred  stsdia  above  the  junction  of  the  Nile 
and  the  Aataboras  is  the  city  or  Meroe,  bearing  the 
same  name  as  the  island."  (Strab.,  786.)  A  glance 
at  the  map,  remarks  Heeren  (Idcen,  vol.  4,  p.  397; 
vol.  1,  p.  366,  Oxford  trawl),  will  immediately  show 
where  tho  ancient  Meroe  may  bo  found.  The  Aeta- 
boraa,  which  flova  round  it  on  the  eastern  side,  is  the 
present  Atbar  ir  Taeaxze;  the  Astapus,  which  bounds 
it  on  the  left,  and  runs  parallel  with  the  Nile,  is  the 
Bohr  el  Abiad,  or  WktU  River.  From  these  and 
at  her  statements,  Heeren  comes  to  the  following  con- 
elusions  :  First :  that  the  ancient  island  of  Meroe  is 
the  present  province  of  Atbar,  between  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  or  the  Tacazze,  on  the  right,  and  the 
White  stream  and  the  Nile  on  the  left.  The  point 
There  the  island  begins  ia  at  the  junction  of  the  Ta- 
tazxe  and  the  Nile  ;  in  the  south  it  is  enclosed  by  a 
branch  of  the  above-mentioned  river,  the  Waldttbba, 
and  a  branch  of  the  Nile,  the  Bahad,  whose  sources 
are  nearly  in  the  same  district,  although  they  flow  in 
different  directions.  It  lies  between  13°  and  18°  N. 
1st.  In  recent  times  a  great  part  is  included  in  the 
kingdom  of  Sennaar,  while  the  southern  part  belongs 
to  Abyssinia.  —  Secondly:  Meroe  was,  therefore,  an 
extensive  district,  surrounded  by  rivers ;  whose  super- 
ficial contents  exceeded  those  of  Sicily  rather  more 
than  one  half.  It  cannot  be  called  an  island  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  because,  although  it  is  very 
nearly,  it  is  not  completely  enclosed  by  rivers;  but  it 
was  uken  for  sn  island  of  the  Nile,  because,  aa  Pliny 
(5,  9)  expressly  observes,  the  various  rivers  which 
flow  round  it  were  all  considered  as  branches  of  that 
stream.  It  becomes,  moreover,  aa  we  are  told  by 
Bruce,  a  complete  island  in  the  rainy  season,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  overflowing  of  the  river. — Thirdly: 
Upon  this  island  stood  the  city  of  the  same  name.  It 
is  impossible,  from  the  statements  of  Herodotus,  to  de- 
termine precisely  its  site.  Fortunately,  other  writers 
give  us  more  assistance.  According  to  Eratosthenes 
(ap.  8trab.,  I.  c),  it  lay  700  etadia  (about  80  English 
miles)  above  the  junction  of  the  Tacazze  or  Aatabo- 
ras and  the  Nile.  Pliny  (6,  29),  following  the  state- 
ments of  those  whom  Nero  had  sent  to  explore  it, 
reckons  70  milliaria  (63  English  miles);  and  adds 
the  important  fact,  that  near  it,  in  the  river  on  the 
right  side  going  up  stresm,  is  the  small  island  Tadu, 
which  serves  the  city  as  a  port.  From  thia  it  may  be 
concluded  with  certainty,  that  the  city  of  Meroe  was 
not  on  the  Tacazze,  aa  might  otherwise  be  conjec- 
tured from  the  names  of  those  rivers  being  so  unset- 
tled, but  on  the  proper  Nile ;  and  its  situation,  not- 
ing the  little  difference  between  Pliny  and 


I  Eratosthenes,  may  oe  determined  with  the  nicest  ae 
curacy  by  the  small  island  just  mentioned,  whw  h  Bruc* 
has  not  omitted  to  note  upon  his  map.  The  aocieni 
city  of  Meroe  then  stood  a  little  below  the  present 
Shendy,  under  17°  N.  lat.,  54°  E.  long.  Brace  saw 
ita  ruine  from  a  distance.  What  Bruce  and  Burck 
hardt,  however,  only  saw  at  a  distance  and  hastily, 
has  now  been  carefully  examined  by  later  travellers, 
especially  Caillaud,  and  placed  before  our  eyes  by 
their  drawings.  But,  although  it  is  probable  that  tat 
true  site  of  Meroe  has  here  been  indicated,  yet  it  ■ 
proper  to  remark,  that  antiquaries  have  differed  or 
the  subject :  some  considering  the  ruins  of  Mosni 
Ilerkel,  considerably  farther  down  the  river,  to  point 
to  the  spot.  (Edini.  Review,  vol.  41,  p.  181.)  Mouoi 
Bcrkel  ia  situated  in  Dor  Skryga,  near  a  village  called 
Mtratce,  at  about  18°  31'  N.  lat,  and  the  ruins  ate 
nearly  of  equal  extent  with  those  near  Shendy.  The 
circumstance  of  the  name  Merawe  has  doubtless  led 
partly  to  thia  idea,  but  the  argument  ia  rendered  nail 
by  the  fact  mentioned  by  Caillaud,  that  a  place  not 
far  from  Shendy,  covered  with  remains  of  ancient 
buildings,  is  called  El  Meraouy,  and.  similar  names 
are  by  no  meana  uncommon  in  many  of  the  provinces 
of  the  Nile.  The  ruins  st  Mount  Berkel.  according 
to  Caillaud,  are  probably  those  of  Napata,  originally 
the  second  city,  and  latterly  the  capital,  of  Ethiopia. 
( Long's  Ane.  Geogr.,  p.  78.)  The  site  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Meroe  ia  atill  indicated  by  the  remains  of  a 
few  temples,  and  of  many  other  edifices  of  sandstone 
The  whole  extant,  according  to  Caillaud,  amounts  ts 
nearlv  4000  feet.  The  plsin  allowed  sufficient  room 
for  a  much  larger  city,  and  that  the  city  itself  was 
larger  than  what  ia  here  stated  cannot  for  a  motnen. 
be  doubted. 

1.  Religion  of  Meroe. 

From  toe  observations  of  travellers  who  hare  cais 
fully  examined  the  ruine  of  Meroe,  we  arrive  at  the 
important  deduction,  that  thia  region  was  once  tniub- 
ited  by  a  people  equally  aa  far  advanced  in  refinement 
as  the  Egyptians,  and  whose  style  of  architecture  and 
religioua  ceremonies,  as  portrayed  on  the  remains  ol 
that  architecture,  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  tho^e 
of  Egypt.    All  this  becomes  extremely  interesting 
when  we  call  to  mind  what  ia  slated  by  many  of  the 
ancient  writers,  that  Meroe  waa  tho  cradle  of  the  re- 
ligioua and  political  institutiona  of  Egypt :  mat  here 
the  arte  and  sciences  arose ;  that  here  hieroglyphic 
writing  was  discovered ;  and  that  temples  and  pyra- 
mids had  already  sprung  up  in  this  quarter,  while 
Egypt  still  remained  ignorant  of  their  existence.  It 
stands  as  an  incontrovertible  fact,  remarks  Heeren 
(Ideen,  vol.  4,  p.  419 ;  vol.  1,  p.  406,  Oxford  fnnui), 
that,  besides  the  pastoral  and  hunting  tribes,  which 
led  a  nomade  fife  to  the  west  of  the  Nile,  and  still 
more  to  the  east,  as  far  as  the  Arabian  Gulf,  there 
existed  a  cultivated  people  near  this  stream,  in  the 
valley  through  which  it  flows,  who  had  fixed  abodee, 
built  cities,  temples,  and  sepulchres,  and  whose  re- 
mains even  now,  after  the  la  pee  of  so  many  ceo  to- 
nes, still  excite  our  astonishment.    It  may  farther  be 
stated  as  a  certainty,  that  the  civilization  of  this  peo- 
ple was,  in  an  especial  manner,  connected  with  their  re- 
ligion ;  that  is,  with  the  worship  of  certain  deities. 
The  remains  of  their  foundation  prove  this  too  clearly 
for  any  doubt  to  be  entertained  on  the  subject.  TV.s 
religion,  upon  the  whole,  is  not  uncertain.    It  was 
the  worahip  of  Amman  and  hia  kindred  gods  The 
circle  of  these  deities  waa  very  nearly  of  the  amine  ex- 
tent as  that  of  Olympua  among  the  Greeks ;  it  might, 
possibly,  be  somewhat  larger.    It  became  extended 
by  the  appearance  of  tho  same  deity  in  different  rela- 


tions, and  consequently  with  changed  attributes,  espe- 
cially with  different  head-ornaments,  and  also  oneW 
various  forms.    Without  ' 
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tescnpu.-n  of  ]  articular  deities,  we  may  venture  a  step 
farther,  add*  the  same  writer,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
uon,  ai.d  assert  that  this  worship  had  its  origin  in  nat- 
ural religion  connected  with  agriculture.    The  great 
works  of  nature  were  revered  accordingly  as  they  pro- 
moted o:  retarded  and  hindered  this.    It  seems  nat- 
ural that  1m  sun  and  moon,  so  far  as  they  determined 
the  seasons  and  the  year,  the  Nile  and  tbo  earth  as 
sources  of  fruitfulness,  the  sandy  deserts  as  the  oppo- 
sers  of  it,  should  all  be  personified.    One  thing  is  re- 
markable, namely,  that  of  all  the  representations  of 
Nubia  yet  known,  there  is  not  one  which,  according 
So  our  notions,  ts  offensive  to  decency.    But  this  wor- 
ihip  bad,  besides,  as  we  know  with  certainty,  a  sec- 
cod  element,  oracles.    Ammon  was  the  original  ora- 
cle-god of  Africa:  if  afterward,  as  was  the  case  in 
Egypt,  other  deities  delivered  oracles,  yet  they  were 
of  bis  race,  of  his  kindred.    Even  beyond  Egypt  we 
hear  of  the  oracles  of  Ammon.    "Tho  only  gods  wor- 
shipped in  Meroe,"  says  Herodotus  (2,  29),  "are 
Zeus  and  Dionysos"  (which  he  himself  explains  to  be 
Ammon  and  Osiris).    ''They  also  have  an  oracle  of 
Ammon,  and  undertake  their  expeditions  when  and 
how  the  god  commands."    How  these  oracles  were 
delivered  we  learn  partly  from  history,  partly  from 
representations  on  monuments.     In  the  sanctuary 
stands  a  ship ;  upon  it  many  holy  vessels  ;  but,  above 
all,  in  thp  midst  a  portable  tabernacle,  surrounded  with 
curtains,  which  may  be  drawn  back.    In  thia  is  an 
image  of  the  god,  set,  according  to  Diodorus  (2,  199). 
in  precious  stones  ;  nevertheless,  according  to  one 
account,  it  could  hate  no  human  shape.  (Curliut, 
4.  7.      UmUteo  simUiM.")    This  statement  of  Cur- 
(ius,  however,  is  incorrect,  not  only  because  contra- 
dicted by  the  passage  just  quoted  from  Diodorus,  but 
also  because  we  see  on  one  of  the  common  monu- 
ments a  complete  portrait  of  Ammon. — The  ship  in 
the  great  temples  seems  to  have  been  very  magnifi- 
cent.   Seaosins  presented  one  to  the  temple  of  Am- 
nion at  Thebes,  made  of  cedar,  the  inside  of  cedar 
tad  the  outside  of  gold.    (Dtod.,  I,  57  )    The  same 
was  hung  about  with  ailver  goblets.    When  the  ora- 
cle was  to  be  consulted,  it  was  carried  around  by  a 
body  of  priests  in  procession;  and  from  certain  move- 
ments, either  of  the  god  or  of  the  ship,  both  of  which 
die  priests  had  well  under  their  command,  the  omens 
were  gathered,  according  to  which  the  high-priest  then 
delivered  the  oracle.    Thia  ahip  is  often  rapreseuted, 
both  upon  the  Nubian  and  Egyptian  monuments,  some- 
times standing  still,  and  sometimes  carried  in  proces- 
sion ;  but  never  anywhere  except  in  the  innermost 
sanctuary,  which  was  its  resting-place.    Upon  the 
Nubian  monuments  hitherto  made  known  we  discover 
this  in  two  places ;  at  Aaseboa  and  Derar,  and  on  each 
twice.    Those  of  Asseboa  are  both  standing.    In  one 
the  tabernacle  is  veiled,  but  upon  the  other  it  is  with- 
out a  curtain.    (Gau,  plate  xlv.,  B.)   Ammon  ap- 
pears in  the  same  sitting  upon  a  couch  ;  before  him 
an  altar  with  gifts.    (Gau,  plate  xlv.,  A  )   Upon  one 
the  king  ie  kneeling  before  the  ship  at  his  devotions  ; 
is  the  other  he  is  coming  towards  it  with  an  offering 
of  frankincense.    In  the  sanctuary  of  the  rock  monu- 
ment at  Derar  we  also  discover  it  twice.    Once  in 
procession,  borne  by  a  number  of  priests  (Gau,  plate 
b.,  C.) ;  the  tabernacle  is  veiled,  the  king  meets  it, 
bringing  frankincense :  the  other  time  at  rest.  (Ibid., 
plate  lii.)    These  processions  are  not  only  seen  upon 
the  great  Egyptian  temples  at  Phihe,  Elephantia,  and 
Thehea,  but  also  in  the  great  Oasis.  (Description 
ie  PEgyple,  pi.  xiii.,  xxxvii.,  Ixix.)    These  oracles 
were  certainly  the  main  support  of  this  religion  ;  and 
if  we  connect  with  them  the  local  features  of  the  coun- 
tries, it  will  at  once  throw  a  strong  light  upon  its  ori- 
gin.   Fertility  is  here,  as  well  aa  in  Egypt,  confined 
to  the  borders  of  the  Nile.    At  a  very  abort  distance 
from  it  the  desert  begins.    How  could  it,  then,  bo 
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otherwise  than  that  crowds  of  men  should  congregtta 
on  the  borders  of  the  stream  where  the  dhourra,  al- 
most the  only  corn  here  cultivated,  would  grow  ?  A:.d 
if  they  could  satisfy  their  first  cravings  with  the  pro- 
duce of  this  scanty  space,  was  not  the  rise  of  a  nalura 
religion,  referring  to  it,  just  what  might  be  expected1 
Add  to  aU  this,  however,  another  circumatance  highly 
important.    Meroe  was,  besides,  the  chief  marl  for 
the  trade  of  these  regions.    It  was  the  grand  empo 
rium  of  the  caravan  trade  between  Ethiopia,  the  north 
of  Africa,  and  Egypt,  as  well  aa  of  Arabia  Felix  and 
even  India.    (Heeren,  Idem,  vol.  4,  p.  423  ;  vol.  1,  p 
411,  Oxford  transl.) 

2.  Government  and  General  History  of  Meroe. 

Meroe,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  ancient 
writers,  was  a  city  which  had  its  settled  constitution 
and  laws,  its  ruler  and  government.  But  the  form  of 
this  state  was  one  which  we  too  often  find  among  the 
kingdoms  of  these  southern  regions;  it  was  a  hie- 
rarchy ;  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  a  race  or 
caste  of  priests,  who  chose  from  smong  themselves  a 
king.  Diodorus's  sccount  of  them,  which  is  the  most 
extensive  and  accurate  that  we  have,  is  here  given. 
"  The  laws  of  the  Ethiopians,"  says  be,  speaking  of 
Meroe  (3,  6),  "  differ  in  many  respects  from  those  of 
other  nations,  but  in  none  so  much  ss  in  the  election 
of  their  kings,  which  is  thus  managed.  Tho  priests 
select  tfce  most  distinguished  of  their  own  order,  and 
upon  whichever  of  these  the  god  (Jupiter  Ammon) 
fixes,  ss  he  is  carried  in  procession,  he  is  acknowl- 
edged king  by  the  people  ;  who  then  fall  down  and 
adore  him  as  a  god,  because  he  ia  placed  over  tho  gov- 
ernment by  the  choice  of  the  gods.  The  person  thus 
selected  immediately  enjoys  all  the  prerogatives  which 
are  conceded  to  him  by  the  laws,  in  respect  to  his 
mode  of  life ;  but  he  can  neither  reward  nor  punish 
any  one  beyond  what  the  usages  of  their  forefathers 
and  the  laws  allow.  It  is  a  custom  among  them  to 
inflict  upon  no  subject  the  sentence  of  .death,  even 
though  he  should  be  legally  condemned  to  that  pun- 
ishment ;  but  they  send:  to  the  malefactor  one  of  the 
servants  of  justice,  who  bears  the  symbol  of  death. 
When  the  criminal  sees  this,  be  goes  immediately  to 
his  own  house,  and  deprives  himself  of  life.  The 
Greek  custom  of  escaping  punishment  by  flight  into  a 
neighbouring  country  is  not  there  permitted.  It  is 
said  that  the  mother  of  one  who  would  have  attempted 
tbia  atrangled  him  with  her  own  girdle,  in  order  to  save 
her  family  from  that  greater  ignominy.  But  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  their  institutions  is  that  which  re- 
lates to  the  death  of  the  king.  The  priests  at  Meroe, 
for  example,  who  attend  to  the  service  of  the  gods, 
and  hold  the  highest  rank,  send  a  messenger  to  the 
king  with  an  order  to  die.  They  make  known  to  him 
that  the  soda  command  this,  and  that  mortals  should 
not  withdraw  from  their  decrees ;  and  perhaps  added 
such  reasons  aa  could  not  be  controverted  by  weak  un- 
derstandings, prejudiced  by  custom,  and  unable  to  op- 
pose anything  thereto."  Thus  far  Diodorus.  The 
government  continued  in  this  original  state  till  the  pe- 
riod of  the  aecond  Ptolemy,  and  its  catastrophe  is  not 
less  remarkable  than  its  foundation.  By  its  increased 
intercourse  with  Egypt,  the  light  of  Grecian  philoso- 
phy penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Africa.  Ergame- 
nes,  at  that  time  king  of  Meroe,  tired  of  being  prieelr 
ridden,  fell  upon  the  prieata  in  their  sanctuary,  put 
them  to  death,  and  became  effectually  a  sovereign. 
(Diodorus,  3,  6.)— Of  the  history  of  this  stale  previ- 
ous to  the  revolution  just  mentioned,  but  very  scanty 
information  has  been  preserved ;  but  yet  enough  to 
show  its  high  antiquity  and  its  early  aggrandisement 
Pliny  tells  us  (6,  35)  that  "  Ethiopia  was  ruined  by  its 
wara  with  Egypt,  which  it  sometimes  subdued  and 
sometimes  served ;  it  was  powerful  and  illustrious  ever 
aa  far  back  as  the  Trojan  war,  when  Mcmnon  reigned 
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At  tho  time  of  bis  sovereignty,"  he  continues,  "Meroe 
ta  said  to  have  contained  250|000  aoldiera  and  400,000 
artificers.  They  atill  reckon  there  forty-fire  kings." 
Though  these  accounts  lose  themselves  in  the  darkness 
of  tradition,  yet  we  may,  by  tracing  history  upward,  dis- 
cover some  certain  chronological  data.  In  the  Persian 
period  Meroe  was  certainly  free  and  independent,  and 
AC  important  state ;  otherwise  Cambyses  would  hardly 
have  made  so  great  preparations  for  bis  unfortunste  ex- 
pedition. {Herod.,  2,  25.)  The  statement  of  Strebo, 
according  to  which  Cambyses  reached  Meroe,  may  per- 
haps be  brought  to  accord  with  that  of  Herodotus,  if  wo 
anderstand  him  to  moan  northern  Meroe,  near  Mount 
Bcrkcl- — During  the  last  dynasty  of  the  Pharaohs  at 
Sa'is,  under  Psammetichus  and  his  successors,  the 
kingdom  of  Meroe  not  only  resisted  his  yoke,  although 
his  son  Psammis  undertook  an  expedition  against 
Ethiopia  ;  but  we  have  an  important  fact,  which  gives 
a  clew  to  the  extent  of  the  empire  at  that  time  toward* 
the  south ;  the  emigration  of  the  Egyptian  warrior- 
caste.  These  migrated  towards  Meroe,  whose  ruler 
assigned  them  dwellings  a*bout  the  sources  of  the  Nile, 
in  the  province  of  Gojam,  whose  restless  inhabitanta 
were  expelled  their  country.  (Herod  t  2,  90  )  The 
dominions  of  the  ruler  of  Meroe,  therefore,  certainly 
reached  so  far  at  that  time,  though  bis  authority  on 
the  borders  fluctuated  in  consequence  of  the  pastoral 
hordes  roving  thereabout,  and  could  only  be  fixed  by 
colonics.  Let  us  go  a  century  farther  back,  between 
80<)  and  700  B.C.,  and  we  shall  mount  to  the  flourish- 
ing periods  of  this  empire,  contemporaneous  with  the 
divided  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah ;  especially  with 
the  reign  of  Herekiah,  and  the  time  of  Isaiah,  750— 
700,  where  wc  shall  consequently  have  a  light  from  the 
Jewish  annals,  and  the  oracles  of  tho  prophets,  in  con- 
nexion with  Herodotus.  This  is  the  period  in  which 
the  three  mighty  rulers,  Sabaco,  Seuechus,  and  Tar- 
haco started  up  as  conquerors,  and  directed  their 
weapons  against  Egypt,  which,  at  least  Upper  Egypt, 
became  an  easy  prey,  from  the  unfortunate  troubles 
preceding  the  dodecarchy  having  just  taken  place.  Ac- 
cording to  Euscbius  (Chron ,  vol.  2,  p.  181. — Com- 
pare Maraham,  p.  435),  Sabaco  reigned  twelve,  Seu- 
echos  also  twelve,  and  Tarhaco  twenty  years  :  but  by 
Herodotus,  who  only  mentions  Sabaco,  to  whom  he 
gives  a  reign  of  fifty  years,  this  nsme  seems  to  des- 
ignate the  whole  dynasty,  which  not  unfrequently  fol- 
lows that  of  its  founder.  Herodotus  expressly  says 
that  he  had  quitted  Egypt  at  tho  command  of  his  ora- 
cle in  Ethiopia  (2,  137,  seqq.).  It  may  therefore  be 
seen,  by  the  example  of  this  conqueror,  how  great  their 
dependence-  must  have  been,  in  their  native  country, 
upon  the  oracle  of  Amnion,  when  even  the  absent 
monarch,  as  ruler  of  a  conquered  state,  yielded  obedi- 
ence to  it.  Sabaco,  however,  is  not  represented  by 
aim  as  a  barbarian  or  tyrant,  but  as  a  benefactor  to  the 
community  by  the  construction  of  dams.  The  chro- 
nology of  Seuechus  and  Tarhaco  is  determined  by  the 
Jewish  history.  Seuechus  was  the  contemporary  of 
Hoses,  king  of  Israel,  whose  reign  ended  in  722,  and 
of  Salmanassar  (2  King;  17,  4  ;  19,  9).  Tarhaco 
was  the  contemporary  of  hia  successor  Sennacherib, 
and  deterred  him,  in  the  year  714  B.C.,  from  the  in- 
vasion of  Egypt  merely  by  the  rumour  of  his  advance 
against  him.  (2  King*,  19,  9.)  His  name,  however, 
does  not  seom  19  havo  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks. 
Eratosthenes  (ap.  Strabo,  680)  mentions  him  as  a  con- 
jueror  who  had  penetrated  into  Europe,  and  an  far  a« 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  that  is,  as  a  great  conqueror. 
Certainty,  therefore,  the  kingdom  of  Meroe  must  have 
ranked  about  this  time  as  an  important  state.  And 
we  shall  find  this  to  be  the  case  if  we  go  about  200 
fears  farther  back,  to  '.he  time  of  Asa,  the  great-grand- 
son of  Solomon,  but  who  nevertheless  mounted  the 
throne  of  Judah  witk'n  twenty  years  after  his  grand- 
•ire's  death.  951  B.C.    Against  him,  i*  is  said  in  the 


Jewish  annals,  wont  out  Zerab,  the  Ethiopian,  with  1 
boot  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  and  thres  hundred 
chariots.  (2  Chron.,  M,  9.)  Although  this  munbel 
signifies  nothing  more  than  a  mighty  army,  it  yet  af- 
fords a  proof  of  the  mightiness  of  the  empire,  which  at 


that  time  probably  comprised  Arabia  Felix ;  but  the 
chariots  of  war,  which  were  never  in  use  in  Arabia, 
prove  that  the  passage  refers  to  Ethiopia.    Zerah's  ex- 
pedition took  place  in  the  early  part  of  Asa's  reign  ; 
1  consequently,  about  950  B.C. ;  and  ss  such  an  e input 
could  not  be  quite  a  new  one,  wo  are  led  by  undoubt- 
ed historical  statements  up  to  the  period  of  Solomon, 
s bout  1000  B.C. ;  and,  as  this  comes  near  to  the  Tro- 
jan period,  Pliny's  statements,  though  only  resting  00 
mythi,  obtain  historical  weight.    Farther  back  than 
this,  the  annals  of  history  are  silent ;  but  the  monu- 
ments now  begin  to  speak,  and  confirm  that  high  an- 
tiquity which  general  opinion  and  the  tradition*  ol 
Meroe  attribute  to  this  state.    Tbc  name  of  Ramesses 
or  Seaostris  has  already  been  found  upon  many  of  the 
Nubian  monuments,  and  that  be  was  the  conqueror  of 
Ethiopia  is  known  from  history.    (Herod.,  2,  110.— 
Strabo,  791 .)   The  period  in  which  be  flourished  can 
not  be  placed  later  than  1500  years  before  the  Christian 
era.   But  the  name  of  Thutmosis,  belonging  to  the 
preceding  dynasty,  has  also  been  found  in  Nubia,  a:id 
that  assuredly  upon  one  of  the  most  ancient  monu- 
ments of  Armada.    But  in  thia  sculpture,  as  well  as 
in  the  procession,  representing  the  victory  over  Ethio- 
pia in  the  offering  of  the  booty,  there  appears  a  degree 
of  civilization  which  showa  an  acquaintance  with  the 
I  peaceful  arts ;  they  must  consequently  be  attributed 
I  to  a  nation  that  had  long  been  formed.    We  thus  ap- 
proach the  Mosaic  period,  in  which  tho  Jewish  tradi- 
tions ascribe  the  conquest  of  Meroe  to  no  less  s  person 
than  Moses  himself.  (Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  2, 10.)  The 
traditions  of  the  Egyptian  priesthood  also  agree  in  this, 
that  Meroe,  in  Ethiopia,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  most 
ancient  states.    In  a  atatc  whose  government  differed 
so  widely  from  anything  that  we  have  been  accustom- 
ed to,  if  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  same  would 
happen  with  regard  to  the  people  or  subjects.  We 
cannot  expect  a  picture  here  that  will  bear  any  simiti- 
tude  to  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe.   Meroe  rather 
resembled  in  appearance  the  larger  states  of  interior 
Africa  at  the  present  day  ;  a  number  of  small  nations, 
of  the  most  opposite  hsbits  and  manners— some  with, 
and  some  without  settled  abodes — form  there  what  i« 
called  an  empire ;  although  the  general  political  band 
which  holds  them  together  appears  loose,  and  is  often 
scarcely  perceptible.    In  Meroe1  this  band  was  of  s 
twofold  nature ;  religion,  that  is,  a  certain  worship, 
jirincipally  resting  upon  oracles,  and  commerce ;  un- 
questionably the  strongest  chains  by  which  barbarians 
could  be  fettered,  except  forcible  subjugation.  The 
rites  of  that  religion,  connected  with  oracles,  satisfied 
the  curious  and  superstitious,  as  did  trade  the  cravings 
of  their  sensual  appetites.    Eratosthenes  has  handed 
us  down  an  accurate  picture  of  the  inhabitant*  of  Me- 
roe in  his  time  (ap.  Strah.,  821).    According  to  his 
account,  tho  iuland  comprised  a  variety  of  people,  of 
whom  some  followed  agriculture,  some  a  nomade,  pas- 
toral life,  snd  others  hunting ;  all  of  them  choosing 
thst  which  was  best  adapted  to  the  district  in  which 
they  lived.    (Heeren,  Ideen,  vol.  4,  p.  433 ;  Oxford 
transl.,  vol.  I,  p.  420.) 

3.  Commerce  of  Meroe. 

The  ruling  priest-caste  in  Meroe  seem  to  have  sent 
j  o-l  colonies,  who  carried  along  with  tbem  tho  service 
of  their  gods,  and  became  the  founders  of  states.  One 
of  these  colonies,  according  to  the  express  testimony 
of  Herodotus  (2,  42),  was  Ammonium  in  the  Libyan 
desert,  which  had  not  merely  a  temple  and  an  oracle, 
but  probably  formed  a  state  in  which  the  priest-caste, 
as  in  Meroe,  continued  a  ruling  race,  and  chose  s  king 
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rrwr  their  own  body.    Ammonium  served  as  s  rest- 
ing-placo  fir  the  caravans  passing  from  northern  Afri- 
rm  to  Meroe.    Another  still  earlier  settlement  of  this 
kind  was  very  probably  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt.  The 
circumstance  of  a  town  flourishing  to  such  an  extent 
in  the  midst  of  a  desert,  of  the  same  worship  of 
Ammon,  of  the  all-powerful  priest-caate,  and  its  per- 
manent eonnexbn  with  Meroe  (united  with  which  it 
founded  Ammonium),  conjoined  with  the  express  as- 
sertion of  the  Ethiopians  that  they  were  the  founders 
(Diod.,  3,3),  gives  to  this  idea  a  degree  of  probability  1 
bordering  on  certainty.    The  whole  aspect  of  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  this  wide-spreaS  priest- 
caste  gains  a  clearer  light,  if  we  consider  Ammonium, 
Thebes,  and  Meroe  tho  chief  places  of  the  African 
caravan  trade ;  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  dark- 
ness of  .£gypio- Ethiopian  antiquity  is  cleared  up,  as 
in  the  hands  of  this  phest-casto  the  southern  caravan 
trade  was  placed,  and  thoy  founded  the  proud  tem- 
ples and  palaces  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
great  trading  edifices,  which  served  their  gods  for 
sanctuaries,  themselves  for  dwellings,  and  their  cara- 
vans for  place*  of  rest.    To  this  caste,  the  states  of 
Meroe  and  Upper  Egypt  very  probably  owed  their 
foundation  ;  except,  indeed,  that  Egypt  was  much  more 
exposed  to  the  crowding  in  of  foreign  relations  from 
Asia,  than  Meroe,  separated  as  this  last  was  from  oth- 
er countries  by  deserts,  seas,  and  mountains.  The 
close  connexion,  in  high  antiquity,  between  Ethiopia 
and  upper  Egypt,  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  oldest  Egyptian  states  derived  their  origin  partly 
from  Abyssinia  ;  that  Thebes  and  Meroe  founded,  in 
common,  a  colony  in  Libya ;  that  Ethiopian  conquer- 
ors several  times  advanced  into  Egypt,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  Egyptian  kings  undertook  expeditions 
to  Ethiopia  ;  that  in  both  countries  a  similar  worship, 
similar  manners  and  customs,  and  similar  symbolical 
writing  were  found  ;  and  that  the  discontented  soldier- 
taste,  when  offended  by  Psammetichus,  emigrated  into 
Ethiopia.  By  the  Ethiopians  Egypt  was  likewise  pro- 
'useiy  supplied  with  the  productions  of  the  southern 
countries.     Where  else,  indeed,  could  it  hsvc  ob- 
tained those  sromatics  and  spices  with  which  so  many 
Uiousands  of  its  dead  were  annually  embalmed ! 
Whence  those  perfumes  which  burned  upon  its  altars  1 
*    Whence  that  immense  quantity  of  cou^u  in  which 
(he  inhabitants  clotbod  themselves,  and  which  Egypt 
itself  furnished  but  sparingly  1    Whence,  again,  that 
sarlv  report  in  Egypt  of  the  Ethiopian  gold-countries, 
which  Cambyscs  sought  after,  and  lost  half  his  army 
in  the, fruitless  speculation  1    Whence  the  quantity  of 
ivory  and  ebony  which  adorned  the  oldest  works  of  art 
of  the  Greeks  as  well  bs  of  the  Hebrews  t  Whence, 
especially,  that  early  extension  of  the  Ethiopian  name, 
which  shines  in  the  traditionary  history  of  so  many 
nations,  and  which  the  Jewish  poets  as  well  as  the 
oldest  Greek  bards  have  celebrated  1     Whence  all 
this,  if  the  deserts  which  bordered  on  Ethiopia  had 
always  kept  the  inhabitants  isolated  from  those  of 
more  northern  countries  1 — At  a  later  period,  in  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  I.,  it  is  astonishing  how  completely 
that  able  prince  had  established  the  trade  between  his 
own  country,  India,  Ethiopia,  and  Arabia.  The  series 
of  magnificent  and  similar  monuments,  interrupted  on 
the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  near  Elephantine,  and  recom- 
mencing on  the  southern  side  of  the  African  desert,  at 
Mount  Berkel,  and  especially  at  Meroe,  to  be  conlin- 
ocd  to  Axum  and  Azab,  certainly  denote  a  people  of 
similar  civilization  and  activity.    Meroe  was  the  first 
fertile  country  after  crossing  the  Libyan  desert,  and 
formed  a  natural  resting-place  for  the  northern  cara- 
vans.   It  was  likewise  the  natural  mart  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  inner  Africa,  which  were  brought  for  the 
•••e  of  the  northern  portion,  and  was  reckoned  the 
outermost  of  the  countries  which  produced  gold,  while 
bv  the  r  ivigab'e  riven  surrounding  it  on  all  sides,  it 
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had  a  ready  communication  with  the  more  south  era 
countries  (DtaL,  1,  33).  As  ready,  owing  to  the 
moderate  distance,  was  ite  connexion  with  Arabia  Fe- 
lix ;  and  so  long  as  Yemen  remained  in  possession  of 
the  Arabian  and  Indian  trade,  Meroe  was  the  natural 
market-place  for  tho  Arabian  and  Indian  wares  in  Af- 
rica. The  route  which  led  in  antiquity  from  Meroe 
to  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  Yemen,  is  not  designated  by 
any  historian :  the  commerce  between  those  nation* 
being  indicated  only  by  monumental  traces  which  the 
hand  of  time  has  not  been  able  to  destroy.  Imme- 
diately between  Meroe  and  the  gulf  are  situated  tho 
ruins  of  Axum,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  route, 
on  the  coast  opposite  to  Arabia  Felix,  are  those  of 
Azab  or  Saba.  Hccren,  from  whom  the  above  ideaa 
are  principally  borrowed,  deduces  the  following  con- 
clusions from  a  review  of  the  entire  subject. — 1.  That 
in  the  earlier  ages,  a  commercial  intercourse  existed 
here  between  the  countries  of  southern  Asia  and  Afri- 
ca; between  India  and  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  Libya,  and 
Egypt,  which  waa  founded  upon  their  mutual  neces- 
sities, snd  became  the  parent  of  the  civilization  of 
these  nations. — 2.  That  the  principal  scat  of  this  in- 
ternational commerce  was  Meroe  ;  and  its  chief  route 
is  distinguished  by  a  chain  of  ruins  reaching  from  the 
shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  tho  Mediterranean  . 
Axum  and  Azab  being  links  in  this  chain  between 
Arabia  Felix  and  Meroe ;  Thebes  and  Ammonium  be- 
tween Meroe,  Egypt,  and  Carthage  — 3.  That  chief  pla- 
ces for  trade  were  at  the  same  time  settlements  of 
that  priest-caste,  which,  as  the  ruling  tribe,  had  its 
chief  residence  at  Meroe,  and  sent  out  colonies  thence, 
who  became  builders  of  towns  and  temples,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  founders  of  new  states. — The  conductors 
of  this  caravan  trade  in  Africa,  as  in  Asia,  were  the 
Nomadic  shepherd-nations.  Men  sccustomed  to  fir- 
ed residences  and  to  dwellings  in  towns  were  not 
adapted  for  the  restless  caravan-life,  especially  on  ac 
count  of  the  attention  necessary  for  tho  camels,  aod 
for  tho  loading  and  unloading  of  wares.  It  was  bettet 
suited  lo  Nomadic  nations.  In  the  case  of  the  Car- 
thaginian caravans,  we  know  that  they  were  managed 
by  the  Nomadic  Lotophagi  and  Nasamones,  as  the  car- 
avans were  by  the  Midianites  and  Edomites  in  Arabia  - 
this  is  historically  proved,  and  it  is  probable  that  it 
was  the  case  on  the  great  commercial  road  from  Am- 
monium to  Azab,  as  similar  Nomadic  tribes  are  still 
found  on  the  coast  of  the  Arabian  Gulf. — Meroe  had 
mines  not  only  of  silver  and  gold,  but  also  of  copper 
and  even  of  iron  itself.    (Diod ,  1,  33.) 

4.  Influence  of  Meroe  on  Egyptian  civilization 

Everything  seems  to  favour  tho  supposition  that 
Meroe  gave  religion  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life  to 
the  valley  of  the  Nile.  The  following  are  aome  of 
the  principal  arguments  in  support  of  this  opinion  :  1. 
The  concurrent  testimony  of  the  ancient  writers. — 2 
The  progress  of  civilization  in  Egypt  from  south  to 
north  ;  for  the  Delta,  the  part  of  Egypt  contiguous  to 
Arabia,  appears  to  have  been  originally  uninhabitable, 
except  a  small  space  about  the  extremities  of  the 
marsh  ;  and  history  asserts  that  the  inhabitants  of  up- 
per Egypt  descended  and  drained  the  country. — 8. 
The  improbability  that  an  Arabian  colony  would  have 
crossed  Syria  from  Babylon  to  Suez,  and  wandered  so 
far  south  as  Thebes  to  found  its  first  s<  ttlcment.— 4. 
The  radical  difference  between  the  Coptic  and  Arabic 
languages,  which  existed  even  in  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham. (Murray,  Appendix  to  Bruce,  book  2,  p.  479  ) 
— 5.  The  trade  from  the  straits  of  Babelmandel  by 
Azab,  Axum,  Meroe,  and  Upper  Egypt.  If  this  trade 
be  as  old  as  from  tho  remarks  previously  made  it 
would  seem  to  be,  we  may  consider  Ethiopia  as  out 
of  the  first  seats  of  international  trade,  or,  in  other 
worda,  of  civilization  ;  for  an  exchange  of  wares 
would  lead  to  an  exchange  o  ideas,  ai  d  this  recipro- 
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moral  and  intellectual  improvement. — 6.  The 
fact,  that  the  images  of  some  of  the  Egyptian  gods 
were  at  certain  times  conveyed  up  the  Nile,  from  their 
temples  to  others  in  Ethiopia  ;  and,  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  festival,  were  brought  back  again  into  Egypt. 
(Eustath.,  ad  II.,  1,  424.)— 7.  The  very  remarkable 
character  of  some  of  the  Egyptian  paintings,  in  which 
ol«ck  (or,  more  correctly,  dark-coloured)  men  are  rep- 
resented in  the  costume  of  priests,  as  conferring  on 
certain  red  figures,  similarly  habited,  the  instruments 
ind  symbols  of  the  sacerdotal  office.  '*  This  singular 
representation,"  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  "  which  is  often 
repeated  in  all  the  Egyptian  temples,  but  only  here  at 
Phils  and  at  Elephantine  with  ibis  distinction  of  col- 
or, may  very  naturally  be  supposed  to  commemorate 
ne  transmission  of  religious  fables  and  the  social  in- 
stitutions from  the  tawny  Ethiopians  to  the  compara- 
tively fair  Egyptians." — 8.  Other  paintings  of  nearly 
ihe  same  purport.  In  the  temple  of  Phils,  the  sculp- 
'.ores  frequently  depict  two  persons,  who  equally  repre- 
lent  the  characters  and  symbols  of  Osiris,  and  two  per- 
sons equally  answering  to  those  of  I  sis ;  but  in  both 
cases  one  is  invariably  much  older  than  the  other,  and 
appears  to  be  the  superior  divinity.  Mr.  Hamilton 
conjectures  that  such  figures  represent  the  communi- 
cation of  religious  rites  from  Ethiopia  to  Egypt,  and 
the  inferiority  of  the  Egyptian  Osiris.  In  these  delin- 
eations there  is  a  very  marked  and  positive  distinction 
between  the  dark  figures  and  those  of  fairer  complex- 
ion ;  the  former  are  most  frequently  conferring  the 
symbols  of  divinity  and  sovereignty  on  the  other.— 9. 
The  very  interesting  fact  recorded  by  Diodorus,  name- 
ly, that  the  knowledge  of  picture-writing  in  Ethiopia 
wu  not  a  privilege  confined  solely  to  the  caste  of 
priests  as  in  Egypt,  but  that  every  one  might  attain  it 
as  fiecly  as  they  might  in  Egypt  the  writing  in  com- 
A  proof  at  once  of  the  earlier  use  of  pic- 


'.ute-writing,  or  hieroglyphics,  in  Meroe  than  in  Egypt, 
and  also  of  its  being  applied  to  the  purposes  of  trade 
—10.  The  more  ancient  form  of  the  pyramid,  ap- 
proaching that  of  the  primeval  mound,  occurs  more  to 
the  south  than  the  rectilinear  form.  Thus  the  pyra- 
mids of  Socckra  are  older  in  form  than  those  of  Djiza, 
another  proof  of  architecture's  having  come  in  from 
the  countries  to  the  south.  (Clarke's  Travels,  vol. 
5,  p.  320,  Land,  ed.) — From  this  body  of  evidence, 
then,  we  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  same  race 
which  ruled  in  Ethiopia  and  Meroe  spread  themselvos 
by  colonies,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Upper  Egypt ;  that 
these  latter  colonies,  in  consequence  of  their  great 
prosperity,  became  in  their  turn  the  parents  of  others  ; 
and  aa  m  all  this  they  followed  the  course  of  the  river, 
there  gradually  became  founded  a  succession  of  colo- 
nies in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  which,  according  to  the 
usual  custom  of  the  ancient  world,  were  probably,  at 
first,  independent  of  each  other,  and  therefore  formed 
'ust  so  many  little  states.  Though,  with  the  promul- 
gation of  their  religion,  either  that  of  Ammon  himself, 
or  of  his  kindred  deities  and  temple-companions,  after 
whom  even  the  settlements  were  named,  the  extension 
of  trade  was  the  principal  motive  which  tempted  colo- 
nists from  Meroe  to  the  countries  beyond  the  desert;  I 
yet  there  were  many  other  causes,  such  as  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  land,  and  the  facility  of  making  the  rude  na-  ' 
tive  tribes  subservient  to  themselves,  which,  in  a  pe- 
riod of  tranquillity,  must  havo  promoted  the  prosperity 
and  accelerated  the  gradual  progress  of  this  coloniza- 
tion. The  advantages  which  a  Targe  stream  offers,  by 
facilitating  the  means  of  communication,  are  so  great, 
»bat  it  ia  a  common  occurrence  in  the  history  of  the 
world  to  see  civilization  spreading  on  their  banks.  The 
uores  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  of  the  Indus  and 
Guides,  of  the  Kiangh  and  Hoangho,  afford  us  as  plain 
proiiJs  of  thia  as  the  banks  of  thu  Nile.  (Heeren,  Idetn, 
vol.  5,  p.  109,  seqq. ;  Oxford  transl.,  vol.  2,  p.  110.)  I 


— A  to  the  origin  of  the  civilization  of  Meroe  itasll, 

all  is  complete  uncertainty;  though  it  ia  generally  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  plains  of  India. 
The  reader  may  consult  on  this  subject  the  work  of 
Von  Rohlen,  Das  site  Indten,  mit  btsondtrer  Ruck- 
sicht  auf  JErypten,  vol.  I,  p.  119,  stqq. 

Mkropi,  I.  one  of  the  Pleiades.  She  married  Sis- 
yphus, son  of  iEolus,  before  her  transformation  into  a 
star ;  and  it  was  fabled  that,  in  the  constellation  of  tin- 
Pleiades,  Merope  appears  less  luminous  than  her  sister* 
atars,  through  shame  at  having  been  the  only  out  o/ 
the  number  that  had  wedded  a  mortal.  Other  anthol- 
ogists relate  the  same  of  Electra.  Schwenck  sees  in 
the  union  of  Merope  with  Sisyphus  a  aymbolical  illu- 
sion to  Corinthian  navigation.  (SchwencJt,  Shtzta, 
p.  19  — Compare  Wtlcker,  JEsch.,  Ttil.,  p.  555.— U 
io.,  p.  573.) — II.  A  daughter  of  Cypselua,  who  mar- 
ried Cresphonles,  king  of  Mesaenia,  by  whom  the  bad 
three  children.  Her  husband  and  two  of  her  children 
were  murdered  by  Polypbontes.  The  murderer  wish- 
ed her  to  msrry  him,  and  she  would  have  been  obliged 
to  comply  had  not  Epytua  or  Telephonies,  ber  third 
son,  avenged  his  father's  death  by  assassinating  Poly- 
phonies.   (ApoUod.,  2,  6.— Pausaru,  4,  3.) 

Merops,  a  king  of  the  island  of  Cos,  who  married 
Clymcne,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  He  was  changed  into 
an  eagle,  and  placed  among  the  constellations.  (Ovid 
Met.,  1,  763.) 

Mrror,  a  mountain  of  India  sacred  to  Jupiter.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nysi,  and 
to  have  been  named  from  the  circumstance  of  Bacchus's 
being  enclosed  in  the  thigh  (/fl7p«f)  of  Jupiter.  This 
attempt  at  etymology,  however,  is  characteristic  of  the 
Grecian  spirit,  which  found  traces  of  their  nation  and 
language  in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  The  mount- 
ain in  question  is  the  famous  Mem  of  Indian  mythol- 
ogy.   (Crruzer'i  Symbolik,  vol.  1,  p.  537.) 

MksrmbrIa,  a  maritime  town  of  Thrace,  east  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Nessus,  now  Mesnria  or  Metera.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  (7,  108),  it  was  a  settlement  of 
the  Samothracians. — Von  Humboldt  notices  the  ter 
minationa  of  magus,  briga,  and  briva,  appended  to  the 
names  of  towns,  aa  undoubtedly  Celtic.  He  refers  to 
the  same  source  the  termination  brio,  which  ia  met 
with  in  the  geography  of  Thrace,  as*  for  example,  in 
the  cities  of  Selymbria  and  Mesembria.  He  thinks 
that  the  Basque  in  and  uri  arc  also  connected  with 
this ;  and  that  we  can  go  no  farther  than  to  say  that 
there  was  an  old  root  in  or  bro,  expressing  land,  hab- 
itation, settlement,  with  which  the  Teutonic  burg  and 
the  Greek  rripyof  may  have  been  originally  connected. 
In  the  Welsh  and  Breton  languages,  bro  is  still,  be 
says,  not  only  a  cultivated  field,  but  generally  a  conn- 
try  or  district ;  and  the  scholiast  on  Juvenal  (Sat.,  8, 
234)  explains  the  name  of  Allobroges  as  signifying 
strangers,  men  from  another  land,  "  qvoniam  broga 
Galh  agrum  dicunt ;  alia  autem  aliud.  '  ( Vtd  ,  how- 
ever, Allobroges. — Arnold's  Rome,  p.  xxii.) 

Mbsrne,  I.  an  island  in  tho  Tigris,  where  Apsrnes 
was  built.  It  is  now  Digel.  (Strah.,  in  Huds ,  G. 
M.,  2,  p.  146.— Plin.,  6,  31.— Steph.  Byz.,  p.  91,  n. 
8.)— II.  Another,  enclosed  between  the  csnal  of  Bas- 
ra and  the  Pasitigris,  and  which  is  celled  in  .'he  Orien- 
tal writers  Perat-Miscan,  or  "the  Mesene  tf  the  Eu- 
phrates," to  distinguish  it  from  the  Mesene  of  the  TV 
gris.  The  term  Mesene  is  a  Greek  one,  and  refeis  ta 
land  onclosed  between  two  streams.  (Phtlostorgm, 
3,  7.  —  Cellarius,  Geogr.  Antiq.,  vol.  1,  p.  641,  «i 
Schvartz.) 

Mksomides,  a  poet,  a  native  of  Crete.  He  was  a 
freed  man  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian's,  and  one  of  his  fa- 
vourites, and  wrote  a  eulogium  on  Antinoua.  Ha- 
drian's successor,  the  philosophic  Antoninus,  made  it 
a  duty  to  restore  order  and  economy  into  the  finances 
of  the  empire ;  and,  among  other  things,  be  stopped 
the  salaries  which  bad  been  allowed  to  the  useless 
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courtiers  with  whom  the  palace  of  Hadrian  bad  awa.Tn- 
?d.  It  was  on  this  occasion  tbat  the  atipend  allowed 
to  Mesomedes  suffered  a  reduction.  (Jul.  Cap.,  Vit. 
Ant.  Pii,  c.  7./— We  have  two  epigrams  of  this  poet's 
ia  the  Anthology,  and  also  a  piece  of  a  higher  charac- 
v  r,  a  Hymn  to  Nemesis.  Judging  from  this  last  spe- 
cimen, Mesomedes  must  have  possessed  talents  of  no 
mean  order.  The  Hymn  to  Nemesis  was  published 
for  the  first  time,  with  ancient  musical  notes,  by  Fell, 
at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Aratus,  Oxon.,  1762,  8vo. 
t  was  subsequently  given  by  Burette  iu  the  5th  vol. 
A  the  Mem.  <U  PAcad.  des  fnser.,  die,  by  Brunck  in 
im  Analects,  and  by  Sncdorf  in  his  work,  "  De  Hum- 
•is  vettrum  Graenrum,"  Hafn.,  1786,  8vo.  (Schotl, 
Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  51.) 

Mesopotamia,  an  extensive  province  of  Asia,  the 
Greek  name  of  which  denotes  between  the  rivers  (from 
airooc  and  Koroftdf.)    It  was  situate  between  t'.ie  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Tigris.    The  name  itself,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  given  to  this  tract  prior 
to  the  Macedonian  conquest.    The  southern  part  of 
Mesopotamia  Xenophon  calls  Arabia  (Anab ,  1,  5,  1); 
end  other  writers  included  this  country,  especially  Xhr' 
northern  part,  under  the  general  name  of  Syria.  (Stra- 
in, 737.)    The  Romans  always  regarded  Mesopotamia 
as  a  mere  division  of  Syria.    (Mela,  1,  11. — Plin.,  5, 
13.)    It  is  called  by  the  Arabs  at  the  present  day 
Al  Jezira,  or  "  the  island."    Io  scripture  it  is  styled 
Aram  and  Aramaa;  but  as  Aram  also  signifies  Syria, 
it  is  denominated,  for  distinction'  sake,  Aram  Naha- 
raim,  or  the  "Syria  of  the  rivers."    It  was  first  peo- 
pled by  Aram,  the  father  of  the  Syrians,  though  little 
i*  known  of  its  history  till  it  became  a  province  of  the 
Persian  empire.    Cushanriskthathaim,  who  is  men- 
tioned in  Judges  (3,  8,  10)  as  king  of  Mesopotamia, 
appears  to  have  been  only  a  petty  prince  of  a  district 
east  of  the  Euphrates,    in  the  time  of  Hczekiah,  the 
different  states  of  Mesopotamia  were  subject  to  the 
Assyrians  (2  X*ag*,l9, 13),  and  subsequently  belonged 
in  succession  to  the  Chaldean,  Persian,  and  Syro  Ma- 
cedonian monarchies. — Mesopotamia,  which  inclines 
from  the  southeast  to  the  northwest,  commenced  at 
lai.  33°  2C  N.,  and  terminated  near  N.  lat.  37°  3C. 
Towards  the  south  it  extended  as  far  as  the  bend  form- 
ed, by  the  Euphrates  at  Cunaxa,  and  to  the  wall  of 
Semiramis,  which  separated  it  from  Mesene.  To- 
wards the  north  it  was  boundec  by  a  part  of  Mount 
Taurus.   The  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia,  which 
extended  as  far  as  the  Chaboras,  a  tributary  of  the  Eu- 
tes,  is  mountainous,  and  for  the  most  part  fruitful, 
southern  portion  consists  chiefly  of  reddish  hills, 
sod  deserts  without  any  trees,  except  liquorice-wood  ; 
and,  like  the  desert  of  Arabia,  suffers,  at  a  distance 
from  the  rivers,  a  dearth  of  food  and  water.    Here,  on 
the  parched  ateppes  or  table-lands,  where  the  aimoom 
often  breathes  destruction,  hordes  of  Arabs  have  from 
the  earliest  times  wandered.    When  history,  theroforc, 
speaks  of  the  Romans  and  Persians  as  possessing  Mes- 
opotamia, we  must  understand  the  northern  j  art,  which 
atxranded  in  all  the  necessaries  of  life.    1  he  inhabi- 
tants of  this  portion,  who  still  speak  an  Armeno-Syriac 
dialect,  were  called  among  themselves  Mygdonians, 
and  their  district  was  known  by  the  name  of  Mygdo- 
nia.     (Palyb.,  5,  51.  —  Stepk.  By:.,  s.  v.)  Subse- 
quently, under  the  Syro- Macedonian  monarchy,  it  took 
the  name  of  Anthemusia.    (A mm  Marceli,  14,  9-. — 
Eutrop.,  8,  2. — Sextus  Rufus,  c.  20.)    In  the  lime 
erf  the  Parthian  sway,  about  120  B.C.,  an  Arab  sheik, 
Osroes,  took  possession  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
land,  wresting  a  principality  in  this  quarter  from  the 
Seleucids  of  Syria.    This  district  then  assumed  the 
oa  me  of  Osroeno.  (Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v. — Proeop.,Pers., 
1.  17. — Amm.  Marceli.,  14, 3.)  Mesopotamia  was  frc- 
onentry  the  scene  of  warlike  operations,  especially  be- 
tween the  Parthians  and  Romans,  who  hero  lost  Cras- 
•us,  and  between  the  latter  nation  and  the  new  Per- 
•6N 


■ians.  After  remaining  for  some  time  a  Roman  pro* 
ince,  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the  new  Persian  king- 
dom, and  then  successively  under  tho  Saracens  and 
Turks.  The  oppression  of  the  Turkish  government 
baa  so  altered  the  appearance  of  this  large  tract  of 
country,  that  these  fruitful  plains,  which  once  won 
covered  wulh  cities,  now  scarcely  exhibit  more  than  a 
few  miserable  villages.  The  lower  part  of  Mesopota- 
mia is  now  called  Irak  Arabi,  the  upper  Dxar-lkkr. 
{Laurent's  Ane.  Geogr.,  p.  268.  —  KenncU,  Geogra- 
phy of  Western  Asia,  vol.  1,  p.  432.) 

Missals,  I.  Marcus  Valerius  Mcssala  Corvinua, 
a  Roman  nobleman  of  ancient  family.  In  the  Euce- 
bian  Chronicle  he  is  said  to  have  been  born  A.U.C 
6<J4  ;  but  if  that  date  be  correct,  he  would  have  cecn 
17  when  he  joined  the  republican  standard  at  Philippi. 
Ho  acted  a  prominent  part  in  that  battle,  and,  after  it 
was  lost,  was  offered  tho  command  of  the  dispersed 
forcea  of  the  commonwealth.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
likely  tbat  he  was  younger  than  21  at  this  period, 
and  bis  birth,  consequently,  ought  not  '.o  be  fixed  laici 
than  the  year  690.  In  his  youth  he  studied  for  a 
...ion  time  at  Athens,  along  with  the  son  of  Cicero. 
After  his  return  to  Rome,  nis  name  having  appeared 
in  the  roll  of  the  proscribed  by  tho  nomination  of  An- 
tony, he  fled  from  Italy,  and  sought  refuge  with  tht 
army  of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  Previous,  however,  U 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  his  name,  along  with  that  of 
Varro,  was  erased  from  the  fatal  list,  on  the  plea  thai 
he  bad  not  been  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  Caesar's  mur- 
der. Varro  accepted  the  proffered  pardon,  and  retired 
to  his  studies  and  his  books,  among  which  he  after- 
ward died  in  tho  ninetieth  year  of  his  age  ;  but  it  wai 
indignantly  rejected  by  Messala,  who  steadily  adhered 
to  the  cause  of  the  commonwealth.  Tho  night  befort 
the  battle  of  Philippi  he  supped  in  private  with  Cas- 
sius in  his  tent.  That  chief  had  wished  to  protract 
the  war,  and  opposed  himself  to  the  general  desire 
that  prevailed  in  the  army  to  hazard  the  fortunes  o! 
the  republic  on  one  decisive  battle.  At  parting  fo' 
the  night,  he  grasped  Messala  by  the  hand,  and,  ad- 
dressing him  in  Greek,  called  him  to  bear  witness  that 
ho  was  reduced  to  the  samo  painful  necessity  as  the 
great  Porapey,  who  had  been  reluctantly  forced  to 
slake  on  one  throw  tho  safety  of  his  country.  On 
tho  following  day,  so  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Rome. 
Messala  commanded  one  of  tho  best  legions  in  the 
army  of  Brutus.  After  the  second  defeat  at  Philippi 
he  escaped  to  Thasus,  an  island  in  the  iEgean  Sea. 
He  was  there  invited  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  remains  of  the  republican  party.  But  ho  probably 
considered  the  cause  of  the  commonwealth  as  now 
utterly  hopeless,  and  accordingly  listened  to  the  per- 
suasions of  Pollio,  who  undertook  to  reconcile  him  to 
the  conquerors,  and  to  preserve  the  lives  of  those  who 
should  surrender  under  bis  command.  Antony  passed 
over  to  Thasus,  and,  with  great  appearance  of  cordi- 
ality, received  Messala,  as  well  as  some  of  his  friends, 
into  favour,  and,  in  return,  was  put  in  possession  ol 
the  stores  which  had  been  amassed  in  that  island  fot 
tho  wreck  of  the  republican  forces.  Having  now  join- 
ed the  arms  of  Antony,  Messala  accompanied  him  in 
the  dissolute  progress  which  he  made  through  the 
Roman  dominions  in  Asia,  when  he  received  the  hom- 
age of  the  tributary  kings  and  settled  their  disputes. 
Messala,  from  his  earliest  youth,  had  been  distinguish 
ed  for  his  powers  in  speaking,  and  he  sometimes  plead 
before  Antony  in  favour  of  an  accused  tetrarch  or  of 
an  injured  people.  At  length,  however,  tho  scanda- 
lous and  infatuated  conduct  of  Antony,  and  the  com- 
parative moderation  of  Augustus,  induced  him  to 
transfer  his  services  to  the  latter  Miom  he  continued 
to  support  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  the 
naval  war  with  Sextus  Pompey,  he  was  second  ir 
command  under  Agrippa,  and,  on  one  occasion  du- 
ring his  absents,  had  the  supremo  direction  of  ?b/. 
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leet  In  the  course  of  this  contest  he  -ni  alto  for 
tome  time  stationed  with  an  srmy  on  tins  Neapolitan 
shore  ;  and  Augustus,  having  been  not  only  defeated, 
hot  shipwrecked  in  one  of  the  msny  naval  engage- 
ment* which  he  fought  with  Pompey,  sought  shelter 
in  the  most  wretched  condition  in  the  camp  of  Mes- 
sals,  by  whom  he  was  received  as  a  friend  and  master, 
and  treated  with  the  tenderoat  care.  The  death  of 
Scxtus  Pompey  at  length  opened  both  sea  and  land 
to  his  successful  adversary,  and  it  was  quickly  follow- 
ed by  the  long-expected  struggle  for  superiority  be- 
tween Antony  and  Augustus. — Mcssala  waa  consul 
in  A.TJ.C.  721,  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  in 
which  ho  bore  a  distinguished  part.  After  that  deci- 
sive victory  and  the  firm  establishment  of  the  throne 
of  Augustus,  he  lived  the  general  favourito  of  all  par- 
ties, and  the  chief  ornament  of  a  court  where  he  still 
asserted  his  freedom  and  dignity.  While  at  Home 
he  resided  in  a  house  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  Marc  Antony  ;  but  he  was  fre- 
quently absent  from  the  capital  on  the  aenrice  of  the 
state.  War  after  war  was  intrusted  to  his  conduct, 
and  province  after  province  was  committed  to  his  ad- 
ministration. In  some  of  his  foreign  expeditions  he 
was  accompanied  by  the  poet  Tibullus,  who  has  cel- 
ebrated the  military  exploits  of  Messala  in  his  famed 

Eancgyric,  and  his  own  friendship  and  attachment  to 
is  patron  in  his  elegies  The  triumph  which  Mcssa- 
la obtained  in  727,  for  his  victories  in  a  Gallic  cam- 
paign, completed  the  measure  of  his  military  honours  ; 
and  he  filled  in  succession  all  the  most  important  civ- 
il offices  in  the  state.  Besides  holding  the  consulship 
in  721,  he  was  elected  into  the  college  of  Augurs,  and 
•vas  intrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  the  aque- 
ducts, one  of  thoso  great  public  works  for  which 
Rome  has  been  to  justly  celebrated.  In  736,  on  ac- 
count of  the  absence  of  Augustus  and  Maecenas  from 
the  capital,  he  was  nominated  prefect  of  the  city  ;  but 
he  resigned  that  situation  a  few  days  after  his  appoint- 
ment, regarding  it  as  inconsistent  with  the  ancient 
vOnstitution  of  his  country.  He  is  also  believed  to 
have  been  the  person  who,  by  command  of  the  Con- 
script fathers,  first  saluted  Augustus  in  the  senate- 
house  as  the  "  Father  of  his  country  ;"  a  distinction 
which  was  bestowed  in  a  manner  that  drew  tears  from 
the  master  of  the  Roman  world  (Suet.,  Aug  ,  58),  and 
a  reply,  in  which  he  declared  that,  having  attained  the 
summit  of  hia  wishes,  ho  had  nothing  more  to  desire 
from  the  immortal  gods  but  a  continuance  of  the  same 
attachment  till  the  last  moments  of  his  h fa.— From 
this  period  the  name  of  Messala  is  scarcely  once  men- 
tioned by  any  contemporary  writer.  Ho  survived, 
however,  ten  or  twelve  years  longer.  Tiberius  Cae- 
sar, who  was  then  a  youth,  fond  of  the  liberal  arts, 
ind  by  no  means  ignorant  of  literature,  paid  Messala, 
when  in  his  old  age,  much  deference  and  attention, 
ind  attempted  to  imitalo  his  style  of  oratory.  (Suet., 
Tib.,  c  70.)  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  was 
dreadfully  afflicted  with  ulcers  in  the  sacra  spina  ;  and 
it  is  said  that,  two  years  before  his  det'L,  he  was  de- 
prived of  both  sense  and  memory.  He  at  length  for- 
got his  own  name  (Plin  ,  7,  24),  and  became  incapa- 
ble of  putting  two  words  together  with  meaning.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  Euscbian  Chronicle  that  he  per- 
shed  by  abstaining  from  food  when  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  seventy-two  ;  but  if  he  were  born  in  690, 
as  is  supposed,  this  computation  would  extend  his  ex- 
istence till  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  which 
it  inconsistent  with  a  passage  of  the  dialogue  "  De 
eauris  iTrrnpJet  eloquentta,"  where  it  is  said,  *'  Cor- 
vinUM  in  medium  usque  Augusti  prineipatum,  A  sinus 
pane  ad  eztremum  .iurr.nl  '  Now  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus  cannot  be  fixed  later  than  the  year 
746,  when  Mcssala  could  only  have  attained  the  age 
of  fifty-six. — His  death  was  deeply  lamented,  and  his 
funeral  elegy  was  written  by  Ovid.    (Ep.,  ex.  Pont., 


1,7.) — Though  Messala  had  attained  the  highest  poor 

of  exaltation,  in  an  age  of  the  most  violent  political 
factions  and  the  most  flagrant  moral  corruption,  ha 
left  behind  him  a  spotless  character;  being  chiefly 
known  as  a  disinterested  patron  of  learning,  and  a 
steady  supporter,  so  far  aa  was  then  possible,  of  toe 
principles  of  the  ancient  constitution.  "  Measak," 
says  Berwick,  "  had  the  singular  merit  of  supporting 
an  unblemished  character  in  a  most  despotic  court, 
without  making  a  sacrifice  of  those  principle*  for 
which  he  had  fought  in  the  fields  of  Philippi ;  and  the 
genuine  integrity  of  his  character  was  so  deeply  it- 
pressed  on  all  parties,  that  it  attracted  a  general  ad- 
miration in  a  most  corrupt  age.    He  waa  brave, 


quent,  and  virtuous ;  he  was  liberal,  attached  to  let 
ters,  and  his  patronage  was  considered  as  the  sure* 
passport  to  the  gates  of  fame,  and  extended  to  ctm 
man  who  was  at  all  conversant  with  letters.  Tan 
character  is  supported  by  history,  is  not  contradicted 
by  contemporary  writers,  and  is  sealed  by  the  irnpar- 
tial  judgment  of  posterity.    No  writer,  either  ancient 
or  modem,  has  ever  named  Messala  without  tome 
tribute  of  praise.    Cicero  soon  perceived  that  he  pos- 
sessed an  assemblage  of  excellent  qualities,  which  he 
would  have  more  admired  had  he  lived  to  see  them 
expanded  and  matured  to  perfection.    Messala  was 
his  disciple,  and  rivalled  his  master  in  eloquence.  Io 
the  opinion  of  the  judicious  Quintilian,  his  style  wai 
neat  and  elegant,  and  in  all  his  speeches  he  displayed 
a  superior  nobility.    In  the  Dialogue  of  Orators,  he  is 
said  to  have  excelled  Cicero  in  the  sweetness  and 
correctness  of  his  style.    His  taste  for  poetry  and  po- 
lite literature  will  admit  of  little  doubt,  when  we  caL 
to  mind  that  he  was  protected  by  Ca>sar,  favoured  by 
Maecenas,  esteemed  by  Horace,  and  loved  by  Tibol- 
lus.    Horace,  in  one  of  bis  beautiful  odes,  praises 
Messala  in  the  happiest  strains  of  poetry,  call*  the 
day  he  intended  to  pass  with  him  propitious,  and 
promises  to  treat  him  with  some  of  his  most  excellent 
wine.    *  For,'  says  the  poet,  1  though  Messala  is  con- 
versant with  all  the  philosophy  of  Socrates  and  the 
Academy,  he  will  not  decline  such  entertainment  a» 
my  humble  board  can  supply.'    (Od.,  3,  21.)  The 
modest  Tibullus  flattered  himself  with  the  pleasing 
hope  of  Mcssala's  paying  him  a  visit  in  the  country, 
'  where,'  savs  he,  '  my  beloved  Delia  shall  assist  in 
doing  the  honours  for  so  noble  a  guest'  (1,  5).  The 
rising  genius  of  Ovid  was  admired  and  encouraged 
by  Mcssala  ;  and  this  condescension  the  exiled  bard 
has  acknowledged  in  an  epistle  to  his  son  Messalinus, 
dated  from  tho  cold  shores  of  the  Euxinc.    In  this 
letter  Ovid  calls  Messala  his  friend,  the  light  and  di- 
rector of  all  his  literary  pursuits.    It  is  natural  to  sap- 
pose  that  an  intimacy  subsisted  between  Messala  and 
Virgil,  and  yet  no  historical  circumstance  has  come 
to  our  knowledge  sufficient  to  evince  it.    The  poem 
called  Ciris,  which  is  dedicated  to  Messala,  and  has 
been  ascribed  to  Virgil  by  some  grave  authorities, 
grows  more  suspicious  every  day.    Tacitus,  whose 
judgment  of  mankind  is  indisputable,  and  whose  de- 
cision is  not  always  in  the  most  favourable  point  of 
view,  seems  fond  of  praising  Messala ;  and  in  a  speech 
given  to  Silius,  tho  consul-elect,  be  considers  him 
among  the  few  great  characters  who  have  risen  to  the 
highest  honours  by  their  integrity  and  eloquence 
(Ann.,  11,6  )    Even  Tiberius  himself,  when  a  voutf 
took  him  for  his  master  and  pattern  in  speaking ;  anc 
happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  Roman  people  had 
he  also  taken  him  for  his  guide  and  pattern  in  virtue. ' 
(Berwick's  Lives,  p.  59,  seqq.}— Messala  was  united 
toTercntia,  who  had  been  first  married  to  Cicero,  and 
subsequently  to  Sallust,  the  historian.     After  the 
death  of  Messala,  she  entered,  in  extreme  old  axre, 
into  a  fourth  marriage,  with  a  Roman  senator, 
used  to  say  that  he  possessed  the  two  greatest 
osities  in  Rome,  the  widow  of  Cicero,  and  ttve 
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ui  v»olch  Julias  Cesar  had  been  assassinated.  Mos- 

sala  left  by  Tcrentia  two  ton*,  Marcus  aad  Luciua. 
The  elder  of  these,  who  was  consul  in  751,  took  the 
name  of  Messalinus;  he  greatly  distinguished  himself 
under  Tiberias,  when  that  prince  commanded,  before 
his  accession  to  the  empire,  in  the  war  of  Pannonia. 
[Veil.  Paterc,  2,  112.)  Messalinus  inherited  bis 
Esther's  eloquence,  and  also  followed  the  example  he 
had  set  in  devoted  attachment  to  Augustus,  and  the 
patronage  he  extended  to  literature.  But,  during  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  he  was  chiefly  noted  as  one  of  tho 
most  servile  flatterers  of  that  tyrant.  {Tacit.,  Ann., 
3,  18.)  The  younger  son  of  Mcsssla  assumed  the 
name  of  Colta,  from  his  maternal  family,  and  acted  a 
eoiiftpicuous,  though  by  no  means  reputable  part  in 
the  first  years  of  Tiberius.  Both  brothers  were  friends 
and  protectors  of  Ovid,  who  addressed  to  Messalinus 
twofef  his  epistles  from  Ponlus,  which  are  full  of  re- 
spect for  the  memory  of  his  illustrious  father.  {Dun- 
lop' *  Roman  Lit.,  vol.  3,  p.  63,  *eqq.,  Land,  ed.) 

Mf.ssamju,  I.  Valeria,  the  first  wife  of  the  Emper- 
or Claudius,  dishonoured  his  throne  by  her  unbridled 
and  disgusting  incontinence.  Her  cruelty  equalled 
her  licentiousness.  After  a  long  career  of  guilt,  sho 
openly  married  a  young  patrician  named  Silius,  du- 
ring the  absence  of  the  emperor,  who  had  gone  on  a 
visit  to  Ostia.  Narcissus,  the  fr'-edman  of  Claudius, 
was  tho  only  one  who  dared  to  inform  Claudius  of  the 
fact,  and,  when  he  had  roused  the  sluggish  resentment 
of  his  imperial  master,  he  brought  him  to  Rome.  The 
arrival  of  Claudius  dispersed  in  an  instant  all  who  bad 
thronged  around  Messalina ;  but  still,  though  thus  de- 
serted, she  resolved  to  brave  the  t.orm,  and  sent  to 
the  emperor  demanding  to  be  heard.  Narcissus,  how- 
ever, fearing  the  effect  of  her  presence  on  the  feeble 
spirit  of  her  husband,  despatched  an  order,  as  i;  com- 
ing from  him,  for  her  immediate  punishment.  The 
order  found  her  in  the  gardens  of  Lucullus.  She  en- 
deavoured to  destroy  herself,  but  her  courage  failjng, 
the  waa  put  to  death  by  a  tribune  who  bad  been  sent 
for  that  purposo,  A  D.  48.  {Tacit.,  Ann.,  11  et  12. 
-Suclomu*,  VU.  Claud.)— II.  Called  also  Statilia, 
d»  grant! -daughter  of  Statilius  Taurus,  who  had  been 
consul  and  had  enjoyed  a  triumph  during  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  She  was  married  four  times  before  she 
came  to  the  imperial  throne.  The  last  of  her  four 
husbands  was  Atticus  Vestinns,  a  man  of  consular 
rank,  who  had  ventured  to  aspire  to  her  hand,  al- 
though he  was  not  ignorant  that  he  bad  Nero  for  a 
rival.  The  tyrant,  who  had  long  favoured  Vestinrs 
as  one  of  the  companions  of  his  debaucheries,  r.?w 
resolved  to  destroy  him,  and  accordingly  compelled 
him  to  open  his  veins.  Messalina  was  transferred  to 
the  imperial  bed.  After  the  death  of  Nero  she  en- 
deavoured to  regain  her  former  rank,  as  empress,  by 
means  of  Otho,  whom  she  hod  captivated  by  her  beau- 
ty, and  hoped  to  espouse.  But  Otho's  fall  having  de- 
stroyed all  these  expectations,  she  turned  her  atten- 
tion to  literary  subjects,  and  obtained  applause  by 
some  public  discourses  which  she  delivered.  {Biogr. 
Univ.,  vol.  28,  p.  431.) 

Moss  a  units,  M.  Valerius,  son  of  Valerius  Mcssa- 
fca  Corvinus.  (Consult  remarks  at  the  close  of  the  ar- 
ticle Mcssals.) 

Mcssi.vA.  an  ancient  and  celebrated  city  of  Sicily, 
situate  on  the  straits  which  separate  Italy  from  that 
island.  The  first  settlers  in  this  quarter  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  body  of  wandering  Siculi,  who  gave 
the  place,  from  the  tcylheUke  form  of  its  harbour,  the 
name  of  Zancle  (ZdyicAn,  "a  Mcythe").  The  Siculi 
were  not  a  commercial  race,  and  therefore  could  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  superior  advantages  for  trade 
which  the  spot  afforded ;  thev,  in  consequence,  finally 
left  it.  To  them  succeeded  a  band  of  pirates  from 
Camas  in  Campania.   ( Thucyd.,  6, 4.)   These  settled 

( the  new  colony  mor*  stability, 


1  formed  a  union  with  the  parent  city  of  Chalcis  in  En 
bcea,  in  consequence  of  which  a  considerable  body  o. 
colonists,  coming  from  Chalcis  and  the  rest  of  Euboea. 
participated  in  the  distribution  of  the  lands.  {Thucyd., 
I.  c.)  Chalcis  had  previously  founded  the  city  ol 
Naxos  or>  U*  eastern  cosst  below  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  a  pari  il  the  new  population  came  from  this  latter 
place.  On  this  supposition,  at  least,  we  can  reconcile 
with  the  statement  of  Thucydidcs  the  account  ol 
Strabo,  who  informs  us  that  Zancle  was  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Naxians  who  dwelt  near  Catana  (Ka£tw» 
KTia/M  tuv  irpbf  Karuvy.  —  Strabo,  263).  Zar.cle 
went  on  silently  increasing  in  strength,  and  was  soon 
powerful  enough  to  found  the  city  of  Himera  {Thu 
cyd.,  6.  6),  and  to  carry  on  a  successful  warfare  against 
the  neighbouring  Siculi  in  the  interior.  As  it  was, 
however,  the  only  Grecian  city  in  this  corner  of  the 
island,  it  sought  to  strengthen  itself  by  new  accessions 
from  abroad  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  Ionians  of  Asia 
Minor  were  invited  to  send  a  colony  to  the  "  Beautiful ' 
Shore"  (KaA^  'Axn}),  which  lay  along  the  coast  of 
Sicily  on  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.  {Herod.,  6,  22.)  This 
happened  about  the  period  when  Miletus  was  destroyed 
by  the  Persians,  ana  when  the  other  Greek  cities  of 
Lower  Asia  had  cither  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  Darius, 
or  imitate  the  example  which  the  Phoc jeans  bad  set  in 
the  time  of  Cyrus.  The  Samians,  therefore,  and  a  body 
of  Milesians  who  had  escaped  being  led  into  captivity, 
embraced  the  offer  of  the  people  of  Zancle.  Tbey  land- 
ed at  Locri,  on  the  Italian  coast ;  but  Scythes,  the  kinr, 
or  tyrant  of  Zancle,  would  seem  to  have  made  no  prep 
orations  whatever  for  receiving  them,  being  engaged  at 
the  time  in  besieging  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Siculi.  An 
axilas,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  who  was  on  no  friendly  fool 
ing  with  his  neighbours  in  Zsnclc,  took  advantage  of  this 
circumstance.  He  proceeded  to  Locri,  told  the  new- 
comers to  give  up  all  thought  of  a  settlement  in  thai 
quarter,  that  Zancle  was  undefended  and  might  easily 
be  taken,  and  that  he  would  aid  them  in  the  attempt. 
The  enterprise  succeeded,  Zancle  was  taken,  and  the 
inhabitants  became  united  as  one  common  people  with 
their  new  invaders.  The  Samians,  however,  were 
not  long  after  driven  out  by  the  same  Anaxilas  who 
had  aided  in  their  attempt  on  Zancle.  He  established 
here,  according  to  Thucydidea  (6,  6),  "a  mixed  race," 
and  called  the  city  by  a  new  name,  "  Messana"  (Met?- 
cava),  as  well  from  the  country  (Mcsscnia)  whence 
he  was  anciently  descended,  as  from  a  body  of  Mes- 
senian  exiles  whom  he  settled  here.  Messana  (or, 
as  the  Attic  writers  call  it,  Messene,  Mtoayvri),  booh 
oecamo  a  very  flourishing  city,  both  by  reason  of  its 
very  fruitful  territory  and  its  advantageous  situation, 
for  commerce.  It  was  also  a  place  of  some  strength, 
and  the  citadel  of  Messana  is  often  mentioned  in  his- 
tory. {Diod.,  14,87.— Polyb.,  1,  10.)  Messana  wai 
regarded  also  by  tho  Greeks  as  the  key  of  Sicily 
{Thucyd.,  4,  1),  as  being  the  place,  namely,  to  which 
vessels  cruising  from  Greece  to  Sicily  directed  theii 
course  on  leaving  the  Iapygian  promontory.  {Bloom- 
fitld,  ad  Thucyd.,  I.  c  )  And  yet,  notwithstanding  all 
these  advantages,  it  was  never  other  tlian  an  unlucky 
place,  always  undergoing  changes,  and  unable  at  any 
time  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  Sicily  ; 
for  its  wealth,  and  its  advantageous  situation  as  regard 
cd  the  passage  from  Italy  into  the  island,  always  madr 
it  a  tempting  prize  to  the  ambitious  and  powerful  pric 
ces  around.  No  Greek  city,  therefore,  experience 
more  frequent  changes  of  rulers  than  this,  and  non- 
contained  within  its  walls  a  more  mixed  population. 
At  a  later  period  {01.  96, 1),  Messana  fell  into  the  hand* 
of  the  Carthaginians,  who  destroyed  it  {Diod.,  14,  6fi. 
teqq.),  being  aware  of  their  inability  at  that  time  to  re 
tain  a  place  so  far  distant  from  their  other  strong 
holds,  and  not  wishing  it  to  come  again  into  the  pos- 
session of  their  opponents.  Dionysius  of  Syracuse, 
however,  began  to  rebuild  it  in  the  same  year,  and 
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ae«incs  estaolishing  in  it  ibe  remnant  ol  the  former  in- 
babitante,  added  a  considerable  number  of  Locrians, 
Mcthymnxans,  and  Mesaenian  exilea.  The  latter, 
however,  through  fear  of  offending  the  Lacedemonians, 
vcre  afterward  transferred  to  the  district  of  Abacene, 
and  there  founded  Tyndaris.  Messana  thus  came  to 
contain  as  mixed  a  population  as  before.  (Diod.,  14, 
78.)  I:  remained  under  the  sway  of  Dionyaius  and 
k»a  son  ;  and  subsequently,  after  enjoying  a  short  pe- 
riod of  freedom,  it  passed  into  the  hand's  of  Agathoclcs. 
{Dwd.,  19,  102.)  The  following  year  the  inhabitants 
revolted  from  his  sway,  and  put  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  Carthaginians.  (Diod.,  19,  110.) 
Soon,  however,  a  new  misfortune  befell  the  unlucky 
city.  It  was  seized  by  the  Mamertini  (vid.  Mamerti- 
ni),  its  male  inhabitant*  were  either  slaughtered  or 
driven  out,  and  their  wives  and  children  became  the 
property  of  the  conquerors.  Messana  now  took  the 
name  of  Mamcrtina,  though  in  process  of  time  the  other 
appellation  once  more  gained  the  ascendancy.  ( Po- 
lyb.,  1,  7.— Diod.,  21,  13  —  Plin,  3.  7.)  This  act  of 
perfidy  and  cruelty  passed  unpunished.  Syracuse  was 
too  much  occupied  with  intestine  commotions  to  attend 
to  it,  and  the  Carthaginians  gladly  made  a  league  with 
the  Mamertini,  since  by  them  Pyrrhus  would  be  pre- 
vented from  crossing  over  into  Sicily  and  seizing  on  a 
post  so  important  to  his  future  operations.  (Diod.,  22, 
8.)  The  Mamertini,  however,  could  not  lay  aside  their 
old  habits  of  robbery.  They  harassed  all  their  neigh- 
bours, and  even  became  troublesome  to  Syracuse, 
where  King  Hiero  had  at  last  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing order  and  tranquillity.  This  monarch  defeated 
the  lawless  banditti,  and  would  have  taken  their  city, 
bad  not  the  Carthaginians  interposed  to  defend  it.  A 
body  of  these,  with  the  approbation  of  part  of  the  in- 
habitants, took  possession  of  the  citadel ;  while  another 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  called  in  the  assistance  of 
the  Romans,  and  thus  the  first  of  the  Punic  rears  had 
ita  origin.  ( Vid.  Punicum  Bcllum,  and  compare  Po- 1 
hyb.,  1,  9.  seqq.  —  Diod.,  22,  15  —  Id.,  23,  2,  tcqq.) 
Messana  and  the  Mamcrtines  remained  from  hence- 
forth under  the  Roman  power ;  but  the  city,  as  before, 
could  ncrer  enjoy  any  long  period  of  repose.  It  suf- 1 
fered  in  the  early  civil  wars  between  Marius  and  Sylla, 
in  the  war  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  and,  more  particular- 
y,  in  the  contest  between  Sextus  Pompcy  and  the  tri- 
umvir Octavianus.  Messana  formed  during  this  war 
the  chief  station  of  Pompey's  fleet,  and  his  principal 
place  of  supply,  and  the  city  was  plundered  at  its  close. 
(Appian,  B.  Civ.,  5,  122.)  A  Roman  colony  was  af- 
terward planted  here.  {Manncrt,  Gcogr.,  vol.  9,  pt. 
2,  p  267,  seqq.) — The  modem  Messina  corresponds 
to  the  ancient  city.  Even  in  later  times,  the  fates 
seem  to  have  conspired  against  this  unfortunate  place. 
A  plague  swept  away  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants ; 
then  rebellion  spread  its  ravages ;  and  firully,  the  dread- 
ful earthquake  in  1783  completed  t'j4  downfall  of  a 
city  which  rivalled,  if  it  did  nor  «orpass,  Palermo. 
(HoareU  Classical  Tour,  vol.  2.  t.  203.)  Although 
the  town  has  since  been  rebuilt  according  to  a  regular 
plan  and  although  it  has  bean  declared  a  free  port, 
Messina  is  not  so  important  as  it  once  was.  It  con- 
tained before  the  last  catastrophe  a  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants :  the  present  population  does  not  amount 
to  seventy  thousand  (Mailt  Brun,  Geogr.,  vol.  7,  p. 
732,  Am.  ed.) 

Mesaaria,  a  cr.  .utry  of  Italy  in  Magna  Gnecia,  com- 
monly supposed  to  have  been  the  same  with  Iapygia, 
but  forming,  in  strictness,  the  interior  of  that  part  of 
Italy.  The  town  of  Messapia,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(8,  11),  is  thought  to  have  communicated  its  name  to 
the  Messapian  nation.  The  generality  of  Italian  to- 
pographers ideutify  the  site  of  this  ancient  town  with 
hat  of  Messagna,  between  Oria  and  Brindiwi.  (Pra 
Hi,  Via  Apvia,  4,  8. — RomancUx,  vol.  2,  p.  127. — 
Ciamer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  312.) 


Messene,  a  daughter  of  Triopts,  king  of  Argot, 
who  married  Polycaon,  son  of  Lelex,  king  of  Laconia. 
She  encouraged  her  husband  to  levy  troops,  and  to 
seize  a  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  which,  after  it  had 
been  conquered,  received  her  name.    (Pausan  ,  4, 1 .) 

Messene  (or,  in  the  Doric  dialect  of  the  ecwutry, 
Messana,  Mcaadva),  the  chief  city  of  Messenia,  in  '.he 
Peloponnesus :  situate  at  the  foot  of  Mount  IthoTt, 
and  founded  by  Epaminondas.  It  is  said  to  bav» 
been  completed  and  fortified  in  eighty-five  days,  so 
great  was  the  zeal  and  activity  displayed  by  the  Ths- 
bans  and  their  allies  in  this  undertaking.  {Dwd. 
Sic,  15,  66  )  Pausanias  informs  us,  that  the  wills  ol 
this  city  were  the  strongest  he  had  ever  seen,  twin* 
entirely  of  stone,  and  well  supplied  with  towers  ami 
buttresses.  The  citadel  was  situated  on  Mount  Itb* 
ome,  celebrated  in  history  for  the  long  and  obstinate 
defence  which  the  Messenians  there  made  againfk  the 
Spartans  in  their  last  revolt.  The  history  of  this  eity 
is  identified  with  that  of  Messenia,  which  latter  article 
may  hence  be  consulted — The  ruins  of  Messene  are 
visible,  as  we  learn  from  Sir  W.  Gell.  at  Maurornmah, 
a  small  village,  with  a  beautiful  source,  under  It  home, 
in  the  centre  of  the  ancient  city.  (//»«.,  p.  69  — 
Cramer's  Anc.  Orcecc,  vol.  3,  p.  150 — GtlTs  Itin.  »J 
the  Morea,  p.  60  —  Dodwtll,  vol.  2,  p.  365.) 

Messenia,  a  country  of  the  Peloponnesus,  between 
Laconia,  Elis,  Arcadia,  and  the  Ionian  Sea.  The 
river  Neda  formed  the  boundary  towards  Ehs  and  Ar- 
cadia.   From  the  latter  country  it  waa  farther  divided 
by  an  irregular  line  of  mountains,  extending  in  a  svuth- 
easterly  direction  to  the  chain  of  Tavgetus  on  the  I«a- 
conian  border.    This  celebrated  range  marked  the 
limits  of  the  province  to  the  esst,  as  far  as  ihe  scares 
of  the  little  river  Pamisus,  which  completed  the  hot 
of  separation  from  the  Spartan  territory  to  the  south 
(Strabo.  361.— Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  110 
Its  area  is  calculated  by  Clinton  at  1162  square  miles 
(F&st.  Hell ,  vol.  2,  p.  385.)   Messenia  is  describe* 
by  Pausanias  as  the  most  fertile  province  of  Pefopoo 
ncsus  (4,  15,  3),  and  Euripides,  in  a  passage  quote/ 
by  Strabo  (366),  speaks  of  it  as  a  land  well  watered, 
very  fertile,  with  beautiful  pastures  for  cattle,  and  po* 
sensing  a  climate  neither  too  cold  in  winter  nor  too 
hot  in  summer.    The  western  part  of  the  coui.try  » 
drained  by  the  river  Pamisus,  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  between  Arcadia  and  Messenia,  and  flows 
southward  into  the  Mesaenian  Gulf.    The  basin  of 
the  Pamisus  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  which 
are  separated  from  each  other  on  the  east  by  *otne 
high  land  that  stretches  from  the  Tsygetus  to  the  Pa- 
misus, and  on  the  western  side  of  the  river  by  Mo'jnt 
Ithome.    The  upper  part,  usually  called  the  plain  of 
Stcnyclerus,  is  of  email  extent  and  moderate  fertility ; 
but  the  lower  part,  south  of  Ithome,  is  an  extensive 
plain,  celebrated  in  ancient  time*  for  it*  great  fertility, 
whence  it  was  frequently  called  Macaria,  or  "  the 
blessed."    Leake  describes  it  as  covered  at  the  present 
day  with  plantations  of  the  vine,  the  fig,  and  the  mot- 
berry,  ana  "as  rich  in  cultivation  as  can  well  be  ima- 
gined."   (Travels  in  the  Morn,  vol.  1,  p  352  )  The 
western  part  of  Messana  is  diversified  by  hills  aod  val- 
leys, but  contains  no  high  mountains.    (EncycL  U*. 
Knowi,  vol.  15.  p.  126.) — We  learn  from  Pausanias 
(4,  I,  2),  that  Messenia  derived  its  appellation  fiocr 
Messene,  wife  of  Polycaon,  one  of  the  tarltest  aover 
eigns  of  the  country.    He  also  observes,  that  when 
ever  this  name  occurs  in  Homer,  it  denotes  the  pro? 
ince  rather  than  the  city  of  Messene,  which  he  con- 
ceives did  not  exist  till  the  time  of  Epaminoodaa 
(Compare  Strabo,  358.)   At  the  period  of  the  Tropr 
war,  it  appears  from  the  poet  that  Messenia  waa  parti' 
under  the  dominion  of  Menelaus,  and  partly  under  thai 
of  Nestor.    This  is  evident  from  the  towns  which  he 
has  assigned  to  these  respective  leaders,  and  ia  farther 
confirmed  bv  the  testimony  of  Strabo  and  Pauasniaa 
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Kblrab.,  350. — Pausan.,  4,  3.)    In  the  division  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  made  after  tbe  return  of  the  Heractide, 
Messcnia  fell  to  the  share  of  Cresphontcs,  son  of  Aris- 
todemus,  with  whom  commenced  the  Dorian  line, 
which  continued  without  interruption  for  many  gener- 
ations.   In  tbe  middle  of  the  eighth  century  before 
the  Christian  era,  a  series  of  disputes  and  skirmishes 
irose  on  the  borders  of  Messcnia  and  Laconia,  which 
gave  rise  to  a  confirmed  hatred  between  the  two  na- 
tions.   Prompted  by  this  feeling,  the  Spartans  ore 
said  to  haro  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  never  to 
return  home  till  Mcssenia  was  subdued ;  and  they 
commenced  the  contest  by  a  midnight  attack  on  Am- 
pbcia,  a  frontier  town,  which  they  took,  and  put 
the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.    This  was  the  com- 
mencement of  what  was  called  the  First  Mcssenian 
War,  the  date  of  which  is  usually  given,  though 
it  cannot  be  believed  with  certainty,  as  B.C.  743. 
Euphaes,  the  Mcssenian  king,  bad  wisdom,  howev- 
er, and  courage  sufficient  for  the  crisis.    Aware  of 
the  Lacedemonian  superiority  in  the  field,  ho  pro- 
tracted tbe  war,  avoiding  battles  and  defending  the 
towns.    In  the  fourth  year,  however,  a  battle  was 
fought  with  great  slaughter  and  doubtful  success.  But 
the  Messenians  were  suffering  from  garrison  confino- 
ment  and  the  constant  plundering  of  their  lands. 
New  measures  were  taken.  The  people  were  collect- 
ed from  the  inland  posts  at  Ithome,  a  place  of  great 
natural  strength,  and  open  to  supplies  by  sea,  the 
Lacedaemonians  having  no  fleet.     Meanwhile  they 
asked  advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  which  bade  them 
sacrifice  to  the  infernal  deities  a  virgin  of  the  blood 
of  ^Epytus,  son  of  the  Heraclcid  Crcsphontes.  Im- 
pelled by  patriotism  or  ambition,  Aristodemus  offered 
his  own  daughter ;  and,  when  it  was  intended  to  save 
her  by  falsely  denying  her  virginity,  in  his  rage  he  slew 
her  with  his  own  hand.    The  fame  of  the  obedience 
paid  to  the  oracle  so  far  disheartened  the  enemy,  that 
the  war  languished  for  fivo  years  ;  in  the  sixth  an  in- 
vasion took  place,  and  a  battle,  bloody  and  indecisive 
bite  tbe  former.    Euphaes  was  killed,  and  left  no  is- 
sue, and  Aristodemus  was  elected  to  succeed  him. 
The  new  prince  was  brave  and  able,  and  the  Lacede- 
monians, weakened  by  the  battle,  confined  themselves 
for  four  years  to  predatory  incursions.    At  last  they 
again  invaded  Mcssenia,  and  were  defeated  ;  but,  in 
the  midst  of  his  success,  Aristodemus  was  so  pos- 
sessed with  remorse  for  his  daughter's  death,  that  ho 
slew  himself  on  her  tomb,  and  deprived  his  country  of 
the  only  leader  able  to  defend  her.    Ithome  was  be- 
sieged-    The  famished  inhabitants  found  means  to 
pass  the  Lacedemonian  lines,  and  fled  for  shelter  and 
subsistence,  some  to  neighbouring  states  where  they 
had  claims  of  hospitality,  others  to  their  ruined  homes 
and  about  their  desolated  country.    Ithome  was  dis- 
mantled ;  and  those  who  remained  of  the  Mcssenians 
*ere  allowed  to  occupy  most  of  the  lands,  paying  half 
the  produce  to  Sparta. — The  absence  from  home  to 
which  the  Lacedemonians  had  bound  themselves,  bo- 
came,  by  the  protraction  of  the  war,  an  evil  threaten- 
ing the  existence  of  the  state,  no  children  being  born 
to  snpply  the  waste  of  war  and  natural  decay.  The 
remedy  said  io  bave  been  adopted  was  a  strange  one, 
highly  characteristic  of  Lacedemon,  and  such  as  no 
other  people  would  have  used.    The  young  men  who 
bad  come  to  maturity  since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
were  free  from  the  oath,  and  they  were  sent  home  to 
cohabit  promiscuously  with  the  marriageable  virgins. 
But  even  at  Sparta  this  expedient,  in  some  degree, 
/an  counter  to  the  popular  feelings.    When  the  war 
was  ended,  and  the  children  of  this  irregular  inter- 
course were  grown  to  manhood,  though  bred  in  all  tbe 
discipline  of  Lycurgua,  they  found  themselves  gener- 
ally slighted.    Their  spirit  was  high,  their  discontent 
dangerous ;  and  it  was  thought  rrudent  to  offer  them 
toe  oceans  of  settling  out  of  t  *lop«o»e«us.  They 
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willuigly  emigrated,  and,  under  Phalanlhus,  one  ot  :hen 
own  number,  they  founded  the  city  of  Tarentum  in 
Italy.  (  Vid.  Parthenii.) — During  forty  years  Messc- 
nia bore  the  yoke.  But  the  oppression  of  the  inhabi- 
tants was  grievous,  and  imbittered  with  every  circum- 
stance of  insult,  and  the  Grecian  spirit  of  Tidepend- 
ence  was  yet  stiong  in  them ;  they  snly  wanted  a 
leader,  and  a  leader  was  found  in  Aristomenes,  a  youth 
of  the  royal  line.  Support  being  promised  from  Ar- 
gos  and  Arcadia,  allies  of  his  country  in  a  former  wai. 
Aristomenes  attacked  a  body  of  Lacedemonians,  and, 
though  not  completely  successful,  did  such  feats  of 
valour  that  the  Mcssenians  would  have  chosen  him 
king ;  but  he  declined  it,  and  was  made  general- in- 
chief.  His  next  adventure  was  an  attempt  to  practise 
on  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  enemy.  Sparta  hav- 
ing neither  walls  nor  watch,  bo  easily  entered  it  alone 
by  night,  and  hung  against  the  Brazen  House  (a  sin- 
gularly venerated  temple  of  Minerva)  a  shield,  with  an 
inscription  declaring  that  Aristomenes,  from  the  spoils 
of  the  Spartans,  dedicated  that  shield  to  the  goddess. 
Alarmed  lest  their  protecting  goddess  should  be  won 
from  them,  the  Lacedemonians  sent  to  consult  the 
Delphian  oracle,  and  were  directed  to  take  an  Athe- 
nian adviser.  The  Athenians,  though  far  from  wish- 
ing the  subjugation  of  Messcnia,  yet  feared  to  offend 
the  god  if  they  refused  compliance  ;  but,  in  granting 
what  was  asked,  they  hoped  to  make  it  useless,  and 
sent  Tyrteus,  a  poet,  and  supposed  to  be  of  no  ability. 
The  choice  proved  better  than  they  intended,  since 
the  poetry  of  Tyrleus  being  very  popular,  kept  up  the 
spirit  of  the  people  in  all  reverses. — The  Mcssenian 
army  bad  now  been  re-enforced  from  Argos,  Elis,  Ar- 
cadia, and  Sicyon,  and  Messenian  refugees  came  in 
daily  :  the  Lacedemonians  had  been  joined  by  lbs 
Corinthians  alone.  They  met  at  Caprusema,  where, 
by  the  desperate  courage  of  the  Messenians,  and  the 
conduct  and  extraordinary  personal  exertions  of  their 
leader,  the  Lacedemonians  were  routed  with  such 
slaughter  that  they  were  on  the  point  of  suing  for 
peace.  Tyrteus  diverted  them  from  this  submission, 
and  persuaded  them  to  recruit  their  numbers  by  asso- 
ciating some  Helots,  a  measure  very  galling  to  Spar- 
tan pride.  Meanwhile  Aristomenes  was  ever  harass- 
ing them  with  incursions.  In  one  of  theso  he  carried 
off  from  Carye  a  number  of  Spartan  virgins  assem- 
bled to  celebrate  the  festival  of  Diana.  He  had  form- 
ed a  body-guard  of  young  and  noble  Messenians, 
who  always  fought  by  his  side,  and  to  their  charge 
he  gave  the  captives.  Heated  with  wine,  the  young 
men  attempted  to  violate  their  chastity,  and  Aris- 
tomenes, after  vainly  remonstrating,  killed  the  most 
refractory  with  his  own  hand,  and,  on  receiving  their 
ransom,  restored  the  girls  uninjured  to  their  pa- 
rents. Another  time,  in  an  assault  on  ./Egila,  he 
is  said  to  have  been  made  prisoner  by  some  Spar- 
tan women  there  assembled,  who  repelled  the  assault 
with  a  vigour  equal  to  that  of  the  men ;  but  one  of 
them  who  had  previously  loved  him  favoured  his  es- 
cape. —  In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  another  battle 
look  place  at  Megaletaphnis,  the  Messenians  being 
joined  by  the  Arcadians  atone.  Through  the  tresch- 
ery  of  Aristocratcs,  prince  of  Orcbomenus,  the  Arcadi- 
an leader,  the  Messenians  were  surrounded  and  cut  to 
pieces,  and  Aristomenes,  escaping  with  a  scanty  rem- 
nant, was  obliged  to  give  up  the  defence  of  his  country, 
and  collect  his  forces  at  Ira,  a  stronghold  near  the  sea. 
Here  he  supplied  the  garrison  by  plundering  excur 
sions,  so  ably  conducted  as  to  foil  every  precaution  ol 
the  besiegers,  insomuch  that  they  forbade  alt  culture 
of  the  conquered  territory,  and  even  of  part  of  Laconia. 
At  last,  falling  in  with  a  large  body  of  Lacedemonians 
under  both  their  kings,  after  an  obstinate  defence  he 
was  struck  down  and  taken,  with  about  fifty  of  his 
band.  The  prisoners  were  thrown  as  rebels  into  a 
deep  cavern,  and  all  were  killed  by  the  fall  except 
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Anstonit  hps,  who  was  wonderfully  preserved  and  en- 
abled 10  escape,  and,  returning  to  In,  soon  cave 
proof  to  the  enemy  of  his  presence  by  fresh  exploits 
equally  daring  and  judicious.  The  siege  was  protract- 
ed till  the  eleventh  year,  when  the  Lacedemonian 
commander,  one  atormy  night,  learning  that  a  post  in 
the  fort  had  been  quitted  by  its  guard,  silently  occu- 
pied it  with  his  troops.   Aristomencs  flew  to  the  spot 
and  commenced  a  vigorous  defence,  the  women  assist- 
ing by  throwing  tiles  from  the  house-tops,  and  many, 
when  driven  thence  by  the  storm,  even  taking  arms 
and  mixing  in  the  fight.    But  the  superior  numbers  of 
the  Lacedxmonians  enabled  them  constantly  to  bring 
up  fresh  troops,  while  the  Mcsseniana  were  fighting 
without  rest  or  pause,  with  the  tempest  driving  in 
their  faces.    Cold,  wet,  sleepless,  jaded,  and  hungry, 
they  kept  up  the  struggle  for  three  nights  and  two 
days  ;  at  length,  when  all  was  vsin,  they  formed  their 
column,  placing  in  the  middle  their  women  and  chil- 
dren and  most  portable  effects,  and  resolved  to  make 
their  way  out  of  the  place.    Aristomencs  demanded 
a  passage,  which  was  granted  by  the  enemy,  unwilling 
to  risk  the  effects  of  their  despair.    Their  march  was 
towards  Arcadia,  where  they  were  most  -kindly  re- 
ceived, and  allotments  were  offered  them  of  land. 
Even  yet  Aristotncnes  hoped  to  strike  a  blow  for  the 
deliverance  of  his  country.    He  selected  600  Mease- 
nians,  who  were  joined  by  300  Arcadian  volunteers, 
and  resolved  to  attempt  the  surprise  of  Sparta  while 
the  army  was  in  the  farthest  part  of  Messenia,  where 
Pylos  and  Methone  still  held  out.    But  the  enterprise 
was  frustrated  by  Aristocrates,  who  sent  word  of  it  to 
Spar u.    The  messenger  was  seized  on  his  return, 
and  the  letters  found  on  him  discovering  both  the  pres- 
ent and  former  treachery  of  his  master,  the  indignant 
people  stoned  the  traitor  to  death,  and  erected  a  pillar 
to  commemorate  his  infamy. — The  Messenians,  who 
fell  under  the  power  of  Lacedamon,  were  made  He- 
»ts.    The  Pylians  and  Methonaans,  and  others  on 
die  coast,  now  giving  up  all  hope  of  farther  resistance, 
proposed  to  their  countrymen  in  Arcadia  to  join  them 
in  seeking  some  fit  place  for  a  colony,  and  requested 
Aristomencs  to  be  their  leader.    He  sent  his  son. 
For  himself,  he  said,  he  would  never  cease  to  war 
with  Lacedamon,  and  he  well  knew  that,  while  be 
lived,  some  ill  would  ever  be  happening  to  it.  After 
the  former  war,  the  town  of  Rhegium  in  Italy  bad 
been  partly  peopled  by  expelled  Messenians.  The  ex- 
iles were  now  invited  by  the  Rhegians  to  assist  them 
against  Zancle,  a  hostile  Grecian  town  on  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Sicily,  and  in  case  of  victory  the  town 
was  offered  them  as  a  settlement.    Zancle  was  be- 
sieged, and  the  Messenians  having  mastered  the  walls, 
the  inhabitants  were  at  their  mercy.    In  the  common 
course  of  Grecian  warfaro,  they  would  all  hare  been 
either  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaves,  and  such  was  the 
wish  of  the  Rhcgian  prince.    But  Aristomencs  had 
taught  his  followers  a  nobler  lesson.    They  refused  to 
inflict  on  other  Greeks  what  they  had  suffered  from 
the  Laccdarnonians,  and  made  a  convention  with  the 
Zanclaans,  by  which  each  nation  was  to  live  on  equal 
terms  in  the  city.    The  name  of  the  town  was  chan- 
ged toMessana.  (Vid.  Mossana  >—  Aristomencs  vain- 
ly scught  the  means  of  farther  hostilities  against  Spar- 
ta, but  his  remaining  days  were  passed  in  tranquillity 
with  Damagetus,  prince  of  Ialysus  in  Rhodes,  who 
had  married  his  daughter.    His  actions  dwelt  in  the 
memories  of  his  countrymen,  and  cheered  them  in 
their  wanderings  and  sufferings :  and  from  their  legen- 
dary eon^s,  together  with  those  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nianJ,  and  with  the  poems  of  Tyrtaus,  the  story  of 
the  two  Messenian  wars  has  been  chiefly  gathered  by 
•he  learned  and  careful  antiquary  Pausanias,  from 
hose  work  it  is  here  taken.    The  character  of  Arts- 
tomertes,  as  thus  represented,  combines  all  the  ele- 
*t  of  goodness  and  greatness,  in  a  degree  almost 


unparalleled  amung  Grecian  heroes.    Inexhaustible  ir 
resources,  unconquerable  in  spirit,  and  rcsolotsh;  per 
severing  through  every  extremity  of  hopeless  coaster, 
an  ardent  patriot  and  a  formidable  warrior,  be  vet  wa/ 
formed  to  find  his  happiness  in  peace ;  and  after  pass- 
ing his  youth  under  oppression,  and  hi*  manhood  is 
war  against  a  cruel  enemy,  wherein  be  is  said  to  have 
slain  more  than  300  men  with  his  own  hand,  he  jet 
retained  a  singular  gentleness  of  nature,  insomaeh 
that  he  is  related  to  have  wept  at  the  fate  of  the  inula 
Aristocrates.    The  original  injustice  and  subseqteci 
tyranny  of  the  Lacedamonians,  with  the  crowning  oat- 
rage  in  the  condemnation  as  rebels  of  himself  and  hi* 
companions,  might  have  driven  a  meaner  spirit  is 
acts  of  like  barbarity :  but,  deep  as  was  his  Kaird 
to  Sparta,  he  conducted  the  struggle  with  oDifom 
obedience  to  tbe  laws  of  war,  and  sometimes,  u  in 
the  case  of  tbe  virgins  taken  at  Carya,  with  more 
than  usual  generosity  and  strictness  of  morals.— 
The  Messenians  who  remained  in  their  country  wen 
treated  with  the  greatest  severity  by  the  Spartan*, 
and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Helots  or  slaves. 
This  cruel  oppression  induced  them  once  more  to 
take  up  arms,  in  the  79th  Olympiad,  and  to  fortify 
Mount  Ithome,  where  they  defended  themselves  for 
ten  years:  the  Lacedemonians  being  at  this  time 
so  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  by  an  earthquake, 
which  destroyod  several  of  their  towns,  that  they 
were  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  their  allies  for  as- 
sistance.   (Thucyd,  1,  \Ol.—Fattsan.,  4,  24.)  At 
length  the  Messenians,  worn  out  by  this  protractc-a* 
siege,  agreed  to  surrender  the  place  on  condition  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  retire  from  the  Peloponne- 
sus.   The  Athenians  were  at  this  time  on  no  frirrdrj 
terms  with  the  Spartans,  and  gladly  received  the  refe 
gees  of  Ithome,  allowing  them  tu  settle  at  Naupactus, 
which  they  had  taken  from  the  Locri  Ozole. 
cyd.,  I,  103. — Pau$an.t  I.  c.)   Grateful  for  the  protec 
tion  thus  afforded  them,  the  Messenians  displayed  great 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  Athens  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war.    Thucydidcs  has  recorded  several  instances  is 
which  they  rendered  important  services  to  that  power, 
not  only  at  Naupactus,  but  in  ^Elolia  and  Araphilochis, 
at  Pylos,  and  in  tbe  island  of  Sphacteria,  as  well  as  in 
the  Sicilian  expedition.    When,  however,  tbe  disaster 
of  iEgospotamos  placed  Athens  at  the  mercy  of  her 
rival,  tho  Spartans  obtained  possession  of  Naupactus, 


and  compelled  the  Messenians  to  quit  a  town 
had  so  long  afforded  them  refuge.    Many  of  these,  on 
this  occasion,  crossed  over  into  Sicily,  to  join  their 
countrymen  who  were  established  there,  and  others 
saUed  to  Africa,  where  they  procured  settlements 
among  the  Evespcrite,  a  Libyan  people.  {P*u***.t 
4,  26.)   After  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  however,  which 
humbled  the  pride  of  Sparta,  and  paved  the  way  for 
the  ascendancy  of  Thebes,  Epaminondas,  who  directed 
the  counsels  of  the  latter  republic,  with  masterly  pol- 
icy determined  to  restore  the  Messenian  nation,  by 
collecting  the  remnants  of  this  brave  and  warlike  peo- 
ple.   He  accordingly  despatched  agents  to  Sicily,  It- 
aly, and  Africa,  whither  the  Messenians  had  cmigrv 
ted,  to  recall  them  to  their  ancient  homes,  thcro  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace  and  liberty,  under  the 
powerful  protection  of  Thebes,  Argos,  erri  Arcadia. 
Gladly  did  they  obey  the  summons  of  tbs>  Thebaa 
general,  and  hastened  to  return  to  that  country,  the 
recollection  of  which  they  bad  ever  fondly  cherished 
Epaminondas,  meanwhile,  had  made  every  f.rcp^xboa 
for  the  erection  of  a  city  under  Ithome,  which  «n  to 
be  the  metropolis  of  Messenia  ;  and  such  was  the  tea 
and  activity  displayed  by  the  Thebans  and  their  allies 
in  this  great  Mnaertaklng,  that  tbe  city,  which  they 
named  Messene,  was  completed  in  eighty- Are  days. 
(Diod  Sic,  15,  66.)   The  entrance  of  the  Messenia nc, 
which  took  place  in  the  fourth  year  of  tbe  lOSd  Olj 
piad,  was  attended  with  great  pomp,  and  the  eel  * 
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Ton  of  solemn  eaciifices,  and  devout  invocations  to 
their  gode  and  beroea.  The  lapse  of  287  years  from 
the  capture  of  Ira,  and  the  termination  of  the  second 
war,  bad,  as  Pausaniaa  affirmed,  made  no  change  in 
weir  religion,  their  national  customs,  or  their  language, 
which,  according  to  that  historian,  they  spoke  even 
more  correctly  than  the  rest  of  the  Peloponneaians. 
Pa* Jan.,  4,  27.)  Other  towns  being  soon  after  re- 
ouilt,  the  Messenians  were  presently  in  a  condition  to 
make  head  against  Sparta,  even  after  the  death  of 
Epanu&ondas  and  the  decline  of  Thebes.  That  great 
general  strenuously  oxhorted  them,  as  the  surest  means 
of  preserving  their  country,  to  enter  into  the  closest 
alliance  with  the  Arcadians,  which  salutary  counsel 
adhered  to.  (Polyb.,  4, 32, 10.)  They 
conciliated  the  favour  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
power  rendered  bim  formidable  to  all  the  states 
of  Greece,  and  his  influence  now  procured  for  them 
the  restoration  of  some  towns  which  the  Lacedemonians 
still  retained  in  their  possession.  {Polyb.,  9,  28,  7. — 
Pausan.,  4,  28. — Strabo,  361.)  During  the  wars  and 
revolutions  which  agitated,  Greece  upon  the  death  of 
Alexander,  they  still  preserved  their  independence,  and 
having,  not  long  after  that  event,  joined  the  Achcan 
confederacy,  they  were  present  at  the  battle  of  Sellasia 
and  the  capture  of  Sparta  by  Anligoaua  Doson.  {Paw- 
tan  ,  4,  29.)  In  the  reign  of  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius, 
an  unsuccessful  attack  was  made  on  their  city  by  De- 
metrius of  Pharos,  then  in  the  Macedonian  service. 
The  inhabitants,  though  taken  bj  surprise,  defended 
themselves  on  this  occasion  with  such  intrepidity,  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  detachment  was  cut 
tc  pieces,  and  their  general,  Demetrius,  slain.  (Stra- 
in, 361— Polyb.,  3,  19,  2.— Paawa*.,  4, 29.)  ^abu, 
tyrant  of  Lacedvmon,  made  another  attack  on  this  city 
by  night  some  years  afterward,  and  had  already  pene- 
'ratcd  within  the  walls,  when  succours  arriving  from 
Megalopolis  under  the  command  of  Philoposmen,  he 
was  forced  to  evacuate  the  place.  Subsequently  to 
this  event,  dissensions  appear  to  have  arisen,  which 
itimately  led  to  a  rupture  between  the  Achseans  and 
aAesaenians.  Pausanias  was  not  able  to  ascertain  the 
immediate  provocation  which  induced  the  Acbeans  to 
declare  war  against  the  Messenians.  But  Polybius 
does  not  scruple  to  blame  his  countrymen,  and  more 
especially  Philoposmen,  for  their  conduct  to  a  people 
with  whom  they  were  united  by  federal  ties.  {Polyb., 
33,  10,  5.)  Hostilities  commenced  unfavourably  for 
the  Ac  listens,  as  their  sdvanced  guard  fell  into  an  am- 
buscade of  the  enemy,  and  was  defeated  with  great 
toes,  Philoposmen  himself  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
the  victors.  So  exasperated  were  the  Messenians  at  the 
Conduct  of  this  celebrated  general,  that  be  was  thrown 
into  a  dungeon,  and  soon  after  put  to  death  by  poison. 
His  destroyers,  however,  did  not  escape  the  vengeance 
of  the  Achasans  ;  for  Lycortas,  who  succeeded  to  the 
command,  having  defeated  the  Messenians,  captured 
their  city,  and  caused  all  those  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  death  of  Philoposmen  to  be  immediately 
executed.  Peace  was  then  restored,  and  Measenia 
once  more  joined  the  Achssan  confederacy,  and  re- 
mained attached  to  that  republic  till  the  period  of  its 
dissolution.  ( Lie.,  89, 49. — Polyb.,  24, 9. — Pausan., 
4, 29.— Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  122,  seqq.) 

Mrriacs,  a  tyrant  of  Privernum.  He  was  father 
of  Camilla,  whom  he  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
Diana,  when  he  had  been  banished  from  his  kingdom 
•jy  bis  subjects.    {Virg.,  Mn.,  U,  540.) 

Mbtafohtum,  a  city  of  Lucania  in  Italy,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Sinus  Tarentinus,  and  a  short  distance  to 
the  sooth  of  the  river  Brad  an  us.  It  was  one  of  the 
roost  distinguished  of  the  Greek  colonies.  The  ori- 
ginal name  of  the  place  appears  to  have  been  Metabum, 
"  which  it  is  said  was  derived  from  Metabus,  a  hero  to 
whom  divine  honours  were  paid.  Some  reports  as- 
cribed its  foundation  to  a  party  of  Pylians  on  their  re- 


turn from  Troy ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  this  fact,  it  was  rt 
markod  that  the  Metapontini,  in  more  ancient  times* 
made  an  annual  sacrifice  to  the  Neleidas.  The  pros- 
perity of  this  ancient  colony,  the  result  of  its  attention 
to  agriculture,  was  evinced  by  the  offering  of  a  harvest 
of  gold  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  The  Greek  words 
are  dipoc  ^maovv,  which  commentators  suppose  to 
mean  some  golden  sheaves.  (Strabo,  264.)  It  may 
be  remarked,  also,  that  the  scholiasts  on  Homer  idee- 
tify  Metapontum  with  the  city  which  that  poet  calls 
Alyba  in  the  Odyssey  (24,  303).  Other  traditions  are 
recorded,  relative  to  the  foundation  of  Metapontum, 
by  Strabo,  which  confirm,  at  least,  its  great  antiquity. 
But  his  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  first  town  by 
the  Samnites  is  obscure,  and  not  to  be  clearly  un- 
derstood. It  appears,  however,  that  Metabum,  if  suck 
was  its  name,  was  in  a  deserted  sUte,  when  a  number 
of  Achaans,  invited  for  that  purpose  by  the  Sybarites, 
landed  on  the  coast  and  took  possession  of  the  place, 
which  thenceforth  was  called  Metapontum.  {Strab., 
265.  —  Compare  Steph.  Byx.,  s.  v.  HtTaxovTiov.- 
Euttatk.  ad  Dionyt.  Pcricg.,  v.  368.)  The  Acbeans, 
soon  after  their  arrival,  seemed  to  have  been  engaged 
in  a  war  with  the  Tarentini,  and  this  led  to  a  treaty,  by 
which  the  Bradanus  was  recognised  as  forming  the 
separation  of  the  two  territories. — Pythagoras  was  held 
in  particular  estimation  by  the  Metapontini,  in  whose 
city  he  is  reported  to  have  lived  for  many  years.  Af- 
ter his  death,  the  house  which  he  had  inhabited  was 
converted  into  a  temple  of  Ceres.  {Iambi.,  Vil. 
PyOtag.,  1,  30.  —  Cic.,  de  Fin.,  5,  2.  — Lie.,  1,  18.) 
We  find  this  town  incidentally  mentioned  by  Herodo- 
tus (4,  15)  with  reference  to  Aristeaa  of  Protonnesua, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  seen  here  340  years  after 
disappearing  from  Cyzicua.  Iu  inhabitants,  after  con- 
sulting the  orscle  upon  this  supernatural  event,  erect- 
ed a  statue  to  the  poet  in  the  Forum,  and  surrounded 
it  with  laurel.  This  city  still  retained  its  independ- 
ence when  Alexander  of  Epirus  passed  over  into  Italy. 
Livy,  who  notices  that  fact,  states  that  the  remains  of 
this  unfortunate  prince  were  conveyed  hither  previour 
to  their  being  carried  over  into  Greece  (8,  24).  It 
fell,  however,  ultimately  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
together  with  the  other  colonies  of  Magna  Grateia,  on 
the  retreat  of  Pynhus,  and  with  tbem  revolted  in  fa* 
vour  of  Hannibal,  after  his. victory  at  Camus.  (Lie., 
22,  15.)  It  docs  not  appear  on  what  occasion  the  Ro- 
mans recovered  possession  of  Metapontum,  but  it  must 
have  been  shortly  after,  as  they  sent  a  force  thence 
to  the  succour  of  the  citadel  of  Tarcntum,  which  was 
the  means  of  preserving  that  fortress.  (Ltvy,  25,  11 
— Polybius,  8,  36.)  It  would  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  (Po- 
lyb., 8,  36.)  In  the  time  of  Pausanias,  this  city  was  a 
heap  of  ruins  (6,  19).  Considerable  vestiges,  situated 
near  the  station  called  Torre  di  Mare,  on  the  coast, 
indicate  its  ancient  position.  ( Swinburne's  Travels, 
p.  2T3.  —  Romanellt,  vol.  1,  p.  275.  —  Cramer's  Ane. 
Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  347,  seqq.) 

Metaobum,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  the  Bruttii,  in 
Italy,  not  far  from  Medura,  and  below  Vibo  Valentia. 
Its  site  is  generally  supposed  to  accord  with  that  of 
the  modern  Gioja.  According  to  Stephanus,  this  an- 
cient place  was  a  colony  of  the  Locri ;  and  the  samo 
writer  farther  states,  that,  according  to  some  account*, 
it  gave  birth  to  the  poet  Stesicborus,  though  that  hon- 
our was  also  claimed  by  Himera  in  Sicily.  Solinus, 
on  the  other  hand  (c  8),  asserts,  that  Metaurum  whs 
founded  by  the  Zanclsans.  (Compare  Mela,  2,  4.  - 
Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  423.) 

MiTAuaca,  I.  a  river  in  the  territory  of  the  Bruitil, 
running  into  the  Tyrrhene  or  Lower  sea.  The  town 
of  Metaurum  is  supposed  to  have  stood  st  or  near  Us 
mouth.  It  is  now  called  the  Marro,  and  sometimes 
the  Petrace.  {Cluver.,  It.  Ant.,  vol.  2,  p.  1292.)  It 
appears  to  have  been  nated  for  the  excellence  of  the 
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Jtunny  fish  ought  at  its  mouth.  (Atken.,  7, 63.)  Sire- 
ns speaks  of  a  port  of  the  same  name,  which  may  have 
bt«n  the  town  of  Metaurum.  ( Strab.,  266.— Cramer's 
Anc.  Italy,  vol.  8,  p.  423.)— II.  A  river  of  Umbria,  in 
Iuly,  flowing  into  (be  Adriatic.  It  was  rendered 
memorable  by  the  defeat  of  Haadrubal,  the  brother  of 
Hannibal.  Tho  Roman  forces  were  commanded  by 
the  conaula  Livius  Salinator  and  Claudius  Nero,  A.U.C 
645.  It  is  now  the  Metro.  The  battle  must  have  ta- 
ken place  near  the  modem  Fossombrone,  and  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Mctaurus.  Though  Livy  has  given  no 
precise  description  of  the  spot,  it  may  be  collected  that 
it  was  in  that  part  of  the  course  of  the  river  where  it 
begins  to  be  enclosed  between  high  and  steep  rocks 
(17,  47).  Tradition  has  preserved  a  record  of  the 
event  in  the  name  of  a  hill  between  Fossombrone  and 
the  pass  of  Furba,  called  Monte  d'AsdrubaU.  (Cra- 
mer's Anc.  Italy,  vol.  I,  p.  261.) 

Mctrlli,  a  distinguished  family  of  the  Cncilian 

fens  in  Rome.  Those  most  worthy  of  notice  are : 
Q.  Cecilius  Metellus  Macedonkus,  was  sent,  when 
prater  (BC.  148),  into  Macedonia,  against  Andriscus, 
who  pretended  to  be  a  son  of  Perseus,  the  last  king 
of  Macedonia,  and  who  had  excited  a  revolt  against 
the  Romans.  In  this  war  Andriscus  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  by  Metellus,  who  obtained,  in  con- 
sequence, a  triumph,  and  the  surname  of  Msccdon- 
icus.  [Livy,  Epit..  50  — Pausanias,  7,  13,  1. — Eh- 
trop  ,  4,  13.)  In  Ins  consulship,  B.C.  143,  Metellus 
was  sent  into  Spain  to  oppose  Viriaihua,  who  had  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  whole  of  Lueitania.  and  had 
defeated  successively  the  pro- tors  Vetiliosand  Plautiua. 
Metellus  remained  in  Spain  two  years,  and  obtained 
several  victories ;  but  was  superseded  in  the  command, 
jefore  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  bv  Pompey.  (Lie, 
Ejni.,  52,  53  —  Vol.  Max  ,  3,  2,  21.— /I,  7,  4,  5.— 
Id  ,  9,  3,  7.  —  Apjnan,  Iber.,  76.)  During  the  cen- 
sorship of  Metellus  and  Pompey,  B.C.  131,  it  was  de- 
creed that  all  citizens  should  be  obliged  to  marry.  The 
■ration  which  Metellus  delivered  on  this  subject  was 
extant  in  the  time  of  Livy,  and  is  referred  to  by  Suetoni- 
us. (Lie  ,  Epit.,  &9—Suet.,  Ytt.  Aug.,  89.)  We 
are  told  by  Livy  and  Pliny,  that,  when  Metellus  was 
returning  one  day  from  the  Campus  Martius,  he  was 
seized  by  command  of  C.  Altiniua  Labeo,  a  tribune  of 
the  commona,  whi>m  he  had  in  his  censorship  expelled 
from  the  senate,  arid  was  dragged  to  the  Tarpcian  rock ; 
and  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  his  friends 
were  enabled  to  preserve  his  life  by  obtaining  another 
tribune  to  put  Lie  veto  upon  the  order  of  Altiniua. 
(Lie.,  Epit.,  59  —  Plin.,  7,  45  )  Pliny  refera  to  Me- 
tellus as  an  extraordinary  example  of  human  hairi- 
ness :  "  For,  besides  the  possession  of  the  highest  dig- 
nities," saya  the  Roman  writer,  "  and  having  obtained 
a  surname  from  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  he  was 
carried  to  the  funeral  pile  by  four  sons,  of  whom  one 
bad  been  prctor,  three  had  been  consuls,  two  bad  en- 
joyed a  triumph,  and  one  had  been  censor."  {Plin., 
7,  45.)— II.  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Numidicus,  derived 
his  surname  from  hia  victoriea  in  Numidia,  whither  he 
was  sent  in  his  consulship,  B.C.  109,  in  order  to  op- 
pose Jugurtha.  He  remained  in  Numidia,  B.C.  108, 
as  proconsul ;  but,  in  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year,  he  was  superseded  in  the  command  by  Manas, 
who"  had  previously  been  his  legatvs  or  lieutenant- 
general.  On  his  return  to  Rome  Metellus  obtained 
the  Vmoora  of  a  triumph.  (Sallusl,  Bell.  Jug. —  Vel- 
leit^i  Paterc,  2,  1 1 .— Eutropius,  4,  27  — Lie ,  Epit., 
65.)  Metellua  was  censor  B.C.  102.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  civd  commotions  of  his  lime,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  supporters  of  the  aristocrati- 
cal  party.  In  B.C.  100  he  was  obliged  to  go  into  exile, 
in  consequence  of  opposing  the  measures  of  the  tribune 
Satnrnjnus ;  but,  on  the  execution  of  the  latter,  Me- 
tellus was  recalled  from  exile  in  the  following  year. 
Yid  Marius.)-Ill.  Q.  Cecil. us  Metellus  Pius,  son  of 
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the  preceding,  belonged  to  the  same  political  party  as 
his  father,  and  supported  Sylla  in  bis  contest  with  Ma- 
riua.  Metellus  received  especial  marks  of  favour  from 
Sylla,  and  was  consul  with  him  B.C.  80.  Ha  »u 
sent,  in  B.C.  78,  againet  Sertorina  in  Spain,  where  he 
appears  to  have  remained  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
in  B.C.  72.  From  the  year  76  B.C.,  Pompey  was  he 
colleague  in  commend,  and  they  triumphed  together  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  ( Veil.  Paterc.,  2,  30.— Eutrop. 
6,  6.  —  Plut.,  Vti.  Pomp.)  Metellua  waa  Ponuiei 
Maxim  us ;  and  on  hia  death,  B.C.  63,  in  the  consaL 
ship  of  Cicero,  be  waa  succeeded  in  that  dignity  by 
Julius  Cesar.    (EncyeL  Us.  Knovd.,  vol.  15,  p  137  ) 

MbthopIus,  I.  a ur named  Eubulius,  a  father  of  Its 
church,  and  a  martyr,  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  'i» 
fourth  century.  He  was  at  first  bishop  of  Olympus  a 
Pstara  in  Lycia,  but  was  afterward  translated  to  ta« 
see  of  Tyre.  This  latter  station,  however,  be  occupied 
only  a  short  lime.  His  zeal  for  the  purity  of  toe 
Christian  faith  exposed  him  to  the  resentment  of  the 
Arians;  he  was  exiled  to  Chalcidice  in  Syria,  and 
there  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  A.D.  312.  Hs 
was  the  author  of  a  long  poem  againat  Porphyry;  a 
treatise  on  the  Resurrection,  against  Origan  ;  another 
on  the  Pythoness ;  another  on  Free  Will;  a  diaiogus 
entitled  "  The  Banquet  of  the  Virgina,"  dec.  Several 
fragments  of  this  author  havo  been  collected.  The 
"  Banquet  of  the  Virgins''  has  reached  us  entire.  It 
was  first  published  at  Rome,  1656,  8vo.  with  a  Latia 
version  and  a  Dissertation  by  Ijeo  Allatius.  It  is  a 
dialogue  on  the  excellence  of  chastity,  modelled  after 
the  Banquet  of  Plato.  The  beat  edition  is  that  of  Fa- 
brictus,  appended  to  the  second  volume  of  the  works  uf 
St.  Hjjppolilus,  Hamb.,  1718. — II.  A  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, born  at  Syracuse  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ninth  century.  After  various  difficult!**, 
into  which  he  was  plunged  by  hia  attachment  lo  tbs 
worship  of  images,  and  the  opposition  of  the  Icono- 
clasts, he  obtained  tho  see  of  Constantinople,  AJ). 
842.  His  first  act  after  his  acceaaion  to  the  episcopal 
office  was  to  assemble  a  council  and  re-establish  the 
worship  of  images.  He  died  A.D.  846.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  works,  which  are  given  by  Comberis 
in  bis  BMiolkeca  Patrum  —  III.  A  monk  and  painter, 
born  at  Thcisalonica,  and  who  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  9lh  century.  He  is  celebrated  for  hav- 
ing converted  to  Chriatianity  Bogoris,  king  of  the  Bul- 
garians, by  means  of  a  picture  representing  the  scenes 
of  the  last  judgment.    (Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  28,  p.  465.) 

Mbthonk,  I.  a  city  of  Macedonia,  about  forty  sta- 
dia north  of  Pydna,  according  to  the  cpitomist  of  Sua- 
bo  (330).  It  was  celebrated  in  history  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Philip's  having  lost  an  eye  in  besieging 
the  place.  (Sirab.,  1.  c.  —  Dcmostk,  CHynik ,  1,  9.) 
That  it  waa  a  Greek  colony  we  learn  from  Scvlax 
(Peripl.,  p.  26),  and  also  Plutarch,  who  reports  that  a 
party  of  Eretriana  settled  there,  naming  the  place  Me- 
thonc,  from  Melbon,  an  ancestor  of  Orpheus.  He  adds, 
that  these  Greek  colonists  were  termed  Aposphendone- 
ti  by  the  natives.  (Qumst.  Grace.)  It  appears  from 
Athens  us  that  Aristotle  wrote  an  account  of  the  Me- 
ihona?an  commonwealth  (6,  27).  This  town  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Athenians  towsrds  the  close  of  the  PeJ- 
oponnesian  war,  with  a  view  of  annoying  Pcrdiccas  by 
ravaging  his  territory  and  affording  a  refuge  lo  his  dis- 
contented subjects.  When  Philip,  the  son  of  Amyo- 
tas.  succeeded  to  the  crown,  the  Athenians,  who  aul 
held  Methone,  landed  three  thousand  men,  in  order  te 
establish  Argaus  on  the  throne  of  Macedon ;  they 
were,  however,  defeated  by  the  young  prince,  and 
driven  back  to  Methone.  Several  years  after,  Philip 
laid  siege  to  this  place,  which  at  the  end  of  twelve 
months  capitulated.  The  inhabitants  having  evacua- 
ted the  town,  the  walla  were  razed  to  the  ground. 
(Diod.,  16,  34.)  Dr.  Clarke  and  Dr.  Holland  toocm 
in  auppoeing  that  the  aita  of  Methone  answers  to  tba 
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aj  Lni.rochon.    (Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p, 
116.) —  M.  A  city  of  Theaaaly,  noticed  by  Homer 
Jl,  2,  *16),  and  situate,  like  the  preceding,  on  the 
aeacoast    It  must  not,  however,  be  confounded  with 
the  Macedonian  one,  an  error  into  which  Stephanus 
teems  to  have  fallen  (*.  v.  iieduvn.) — III.  A  city  of 
Me&senia,  on  the  weatern  coast,  below  Pyios  Messe- 
macna   According  to  Pausaniaa,  the  name  was  Mo- 
ihone.   Tradition  reported,  that  it  was  so  called  from 
Moihonc,  the  daughter  of  .tneas ;  bat  it  more  probably 
derived  ita  name  from  the  rock  Mothon,  which  formed 
the  break  waver  of  ita  harbour.    (Pauran.,  4,  36.) 
Strata  informs  us,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many  wri- 
ters, Meihonc  should  be  identified  with  Pedasus,  rank- 
cd  by  Homer  among  the  seven  towns  which  A  ga mom- 
con  offered  to  Achilles.    (R.,  9, 1394.— Strab.,  359.) 
Pausariias  nukes  the  same  observation.    In  the  Pelo- 
ponnesiao  war  Methone  was  attacked  by  some  At  he- 
nun  troops,  who  were  conveyed  thither  in  a  fleet  sent 
to  ravage  the  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  but  Brasidas, 
who  ws«  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood,  having  forced 
his  way  through  the  enemy's  line,  threw  himself  into 
the  town  with  '00  men,  which  timely  succour  obliged 
the  Athenians  to  re-embark  their  troops.  (Thucyd., 
S,  25.)   Methone  subsequently  received  a  colony  of 
Nauplians :  these,  being  expelled  their  native  city  by 
'.be  Argivea,  were  established  here  by  the  Lscedemo- 
*   siaru.   (Pausan-,  4,  35.)   Many  years  after,  it  sus- 
iained  great  lose  from  the  sudden  attack  of  some  II- 
lyrian  pirates,  who  carried  off  a  number  of  inhabitants, 
both  men  and  women.    Methone  was  afterward  be- 
s.eged  and  taken  by  Agrippa,  who  had  the  command 
of  a  Roman  fleet :  that  general  having  found  here  Boc- 
cbua  (Boyot).  king  of  Mauritania,  caused  him  to  be  put 
to  death  as  a  partisan  of  Marc  Antony.  (Strab.,  359 ) 
We  learn  from  Pausaniaa  that  Trajan  especially  fa- 
voured this  city,  and  bestowed  several  privileges  on 
its  inhabitant*.    Sir  W.  Gell  states,  that  at  about 
1700  paces  to  the  east  of  Modhn  is  a  place  called 
Pa/jio  Moihone,  where  ore  vestiges  of  a  city.  Mo- 
ion  is  a  Greek  town  of  some  size,  with  a  fortress 
built  by  the  Venetians.    [Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol. 
&,  p.  137.) — IV.  or  Methane,  a  peninsula  of  Argolis, 
wiihin  the  district  of  Troszene,  formed  by  the  harbour 
or  bay  of  Pogon  on  one  side,  and  the  curvature  of 
the  Epidaurian  Gulf  on  the  other,  and  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  which  the  Athe- 
nians occupied  and  fortified  in  the  seventh  yea*of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.   (Thucyd., 4, 4$)    Dtodorua  Sic- 
ulaa  says  it  was  taken  by  the  same  people  under  Tol- 
midet,  in  the  interval  between  the  Persian  and  pelo* 
poonesian  ware  :  and  this  is  perhaps  the  meaning  of 
Thucydides,  when  he  save  that,  on  peace  being  made, 
or,  rather,  a  truce  for  thirty  years,  Tnezene,  among 
dlhtr  towns,    was  restored  to  the  Peloponnesians 
(Tkucyd.,  I,  115.)    Within  the  peninsula  was  a  small 
town,  also  called,  Methone,  which  possessed  a  temple 
of  late.    About  thirty  stadia  from  the  town  were  to 
be  «^en  some  hot  springs,  produced  by  the  eruption 
of  a  volcano  in  the  reign  of  Antigonus  Gonatas 
{Pausan.,  2.  34.)    Dodwell  says,  that  "  the  moun- 
jino>is  promontory  of  Melhana  consists  chiefly  of  a 
volcanic  rock  of  a  dark  colour.    The  outline  is  grand 
and  picturesque,  and  the  principal  mountain  which 
wm  thrown  op  by  the  volcano  is  of  a  conical  form. 
Its  apparent  height  is  about  equal  to  that  of  Vesu- 
vica."    The  ancient  city  of  Methone,  according  to 
the  «it*«  intelligent  traveller,  "  was  situated  in  the 


!ene,  a  circumstance  which  appears  to  have  created 
considerable  rivalry  between  them,  and  probably  in 
duccd  the  Mettiymneans  to  adhere  to  the  Athenians 
while  their  neighbours  were  bent  on  detaching  them- 
selves from  that  power.  (Tkucya\,  3,  2,  18.)  As  a 
reward  fur  their  fidelity,  the  Methymneans  were  ex> 
erapterj  Irom  contributions  in  money.  (Thwyi.,  6, 
85.)  Towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
Mctbymna  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Spartan  com- 
mander Callicratidas,  who,  though  urged  to  treat  the 
citizens  with  severity,  and  to  aell  them  as  staves,  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  advice,  declaring  that,  aa 
long  as  he  was  admiral,  no  Greek,  as  far  as  lay  in  his 
power,  should  be  enslaved.  (Xen.,  Htel.  Gr.,  1, 6,8.) 
The  best  Lesbian  wine  waa  obtained  from  an  adja- 
cent territory  belonging  to  thia  city  {Ovid,  A.  A.,  1, 
57),  and  hence  Bacchus  was  frequently  called  the  god 
of  Methymna.  (Athenctus,  8,  p.  363,  b. — Pausan., 
10,  19.)  According  to  Strabo,  this  city  was  tho  na 
live  place  of  the  historian  Hellanicus.  (Strab.,  616.) 
It  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Ariun,  whose  adventure 
with  the  dolphin  is  related  by  Herodotus  (1,  23)  — 
The  modern  name,  according  to  D'Anville,  is  Porto 
Petera ;  but  Olivier  (vol.  2,  p.  87)  makes  MoUto, 
which  others  write  Moltwa,  correspond  to  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city.  (Compare  he  Sinner,  ad  Bondel- 
mont ,  Int.  Archipel.,  p.  219.—  Cramer's  Asia  Minor, 
vol.  1,  p.  160.) 

Metis  (Priidence),  daughter  of  Occanus,  was  the 
first  wife  of  Jupiter,  and  exceeded  gods  and  men  in 
knowledge.  Heaven  and  Earth,  however,  having  totd 
Jupiter  that  the  first  child  of  Metis,  a  maid,  would 
equal  him  in  strength  and  counsel ;  and  that  her  sec- 
ond, a  son,  would  be  king  of  gods  and  men,  he  deceiv 
cd  hor  when  she  was  pregnant,  and  swallowed  her ; 
and,  after  a  time,  the  goddess  Minerva  sprang  from 
his  head.  (Apollod.,  1,  3,  6.)  Metis  is  said  to  have 
given  a  potion  to  Saturn,  which  compelled  him  to 
vomit  up  the  offspring  whom  he  bad  swallowed.— 
(Apolhd  ,  1,  2,  1.) 

Mkttub,  or  Mtrrfus  FurrrrTus,  I.  dictator  of  Al- 
ba. He  fought  against  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of 
Tullus  Hostilius,  and  agreed  at  length  with  the  foe 
to  leave  the  issue  of  the  war  to  a  combat  between 
the  three  Horalii  and  three  Curiatii.  Beholding  with 
pain  his  country  subdued  by  the  defeat  of  the  latter, 
he  imagined  that  he  should  be  able  to  recover  her 
freedom  for  her  by  joining  with  the  Fidenates,  who 
bad  attempted,  during  the  late  war,  to  shake  off  the 
Roman  yoke.  Secretly  encouraged  by  him,  they  took 
the  field,  and  advanced  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
in  conjunction  with  tho  Veientes,  their  allies.  Fuffe- 
tius  had  promised  to  abandon  the  Romans,  and  go 
over  to  the  Fidenates  and  Veientes  in  the  middle  of 
I  the  engagement.  He  had  not  courage  enough  to  keep 
his  word,  but  proved  a  traitor  aliko  to  the  Romans 
and  to  his  new  allies,  by  drawing  off  his  troops  from 
tho  line  of  battle,  and  yet  not  marching  over  to  the 
foe,  but  waiting  to  see  which  side  would  conquer. 
The  Romans  gained  the  victory,  and  Fuffetius  was 
torn  asunder  by  being  attached  to  two  four-horse  char- 
iots, that  were  driven  in  different  directions.  (Ltr»., 
1,  23.  seqq.) — The  common  form  of  the  name  is  Me!' 
tus  Fuffetius,  but  the  more  correct  one  is  Mtttius,  as 
is  shown  by  Niebuhr  (Rom.  Hist,  vol.  1,  p.  299,  Eng. 
transl.y—tl.  Tarpa,  a  critic.    (Vtd.  Tarpa.) 

Mrrow,  a  celebrated  astronomer,  who  lived  at  Ath 
ens  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.    He  was,  according 
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at  the  foot  of  it*  acropolis,  near  which  are  a  few  to  some,  a  Lacedemonian  (Adxuv),  but  the  best  an 
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remains  of  two  edifices."  ( Dodwell,  vol.  2,  p.  281.— 
Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  269,  seqq.) 

M bthtmma,  •  city  of  Leshoe,  lying  opposite  to  As- 
«us  in  Troaa,  end  situate,  according  to  Ptolemy,  near 
the  northernmost  point  of  the  island.  It  was,  next  to 
Mytilene,  the  most  important  city  of  Lesbos.  The 
urn  lory  of  the  place  was  contiguous  to  that  of  Myti- 
5  <* 


thoritios  call  him  a  Leuconian  (Aevicovievf).  He  is 
said  to  have  pretended  insanity  in  order  not  to  go 
with  the  Athenian  expedition  against  Syracuse,  the 
disastrous  termination  of  which  he  plainly  foresaw  — 
The  solstices 
are  preserved 
ever,  aa  the 


mination  o!  whicli  ne  piainiy  i»n  *«iw .— 
i  which  Meton  observed  with  EuctomoQ 
by  Ptolemy.    Ho  is  best  known,  how 
founder  ef  the  celebrated  lunar  tye'e, 
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celled  "toe  Metonic"  after  hia  name,  and  which  ia 
■till  preserved  by  th«  Western  churches  in  their  com- 
putation  of  Easter.  This  cycle  takea  ita  rise  aa  fol- 
lows: 235  revolutions  of  the  moon  are  very  nearly  19 
revotuliona  of  the  sun,  and  one  complete  revolution  of 
the  moon's  nodi.  If  these  approximations  were  exact, 
all  the  relative  phenomena  of  the  sun  and  moon,  par- 
ticularly those  of  eclipses,  would  recommence  in  the 
Mine  order,  ai  the  end  of  every  19  years.  There  is, 
however,  an  error  of  some  hours  in  every  <  ycle.  The 
first  year  of  the  first  Metonic  period  commenced  with 
the  summer  solstice  of  the  year  432  B.C. ;  and  if  the 
reckoning  had  been  continuous,  what  ia  now  called 
the  golden  number  of  any  year  would  have  denoted 
the  year  of  the  Metonic  cycle,  if  the  summer  solstice 
had  continued  to  be  the  commencement  of  the  year. 
On  reckoning,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  A.D.  1, 
which  is  made  the  first  year  of  a  period  of  19  years, 
would  have  been  part  of  the  fourteenth  and  part  of  the 
fifteenth  of  a  Metonic  cycle.  (Ideler,  iiber  den  Cyclus 
des  Melon.— Abhand,  Acad.,  Berlin,  1814-1815,  Hist. 
Pkilol.  CI,,  p.  230.— Eneycl.  Us.  KnoteL,  vol.  15,  p. 
144.)  "  It  baa  been  suspected,"  observea  Dr.  Hale, 
'<  and  not  without  foundation,  that  the  celebrated  lunar 
cycle  of  19  years,  which  Me  ton  introduced  into  Greece 
for  the  adjustment  of  their  lunar  year  with  the  solar, 
was  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Jewish  tables.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  tho  learned  Anatolius,  bishop  of 
Laodicea,  about  A.D.  270."  (Hale'*  Chronology, 
vol.  1,  p.  66.) 

MrradcLBs,  a  diaciple  of  Crates.  He  had  previ- 
ously been  a  follower  of  Tbeophrastus  and  Xenoc ra- 
les ;  but  when  he  commenced  cynic,  he  committed 
!  jeir  works  to  the  flames,  as  the  useless  dreama  of  idle 
speculation.  In  his  old  age  lie  became  so  dissatisfied 
with  the  world  that  he  strangled  himself.  (Enfield, 
Hist.  Phdos.,  vol.  1,  p.  314.) 

Mktrouorub,  I.  an  intimate  friend  of  Epicurus. 
He  first  aUachcd  himself  to  that  philosopher  at  Lamp- 
eacus,  an  I  continued  with  him  till  his  death.  He 
maintained  the  cause  of  his  friend  and  master  with 
great  intrepidity,  both  by  his  discourses  and  bis  wri- 
tings, against  the  Sophists  and  Dialectics,  and  con- 
sequently partook  largely  of  the  obloquy  which  fell 
upon  hia  sect.  (Ctc,  Tuse.  Quasi.,  2,  3.  —  Id.,  de 
Fin.,  2,  3)  Plutarch  charges  him  with  having  rep- 
robated the  folly  of  hia  brother  Timocralea  in  aspi- 
ring to  the  honoura  of  wisdom,  while  nothing  waa  of 
any  value  but  eating  and  drinking,  and  indulging  the 
animal  appetites.  (Adv.  Colot. — Op-  ed.  Retske,  vol. 
10,  p.  634,  seqq.)  But  it  ia  probable  that  thia  calumny 
originated  with  Timocralea  himself,  who,  from  a  per- 
sonal quarrel  with  Metrodorua,  deserted  the  sect,  and 
therefore  can  deserve  little  credit.  (Enfield,  Hist. 
Phil.,  vol.  1,  p.  456  —  Jonsius,  Hist.  Phil.,  I,  3,  6  — 
Menage  ad  Diog.  Laat.,  10,  22.) — II.  A  painter  and 
philosopher  of  Stratonicea,  B.C.  171.  He  was  sent 
to  Paulua  iEmilius,  who,  after  his  victory  over  Perse- 
us, king  of  Macedonia,  B.C.  16S,  requested  of  the 
Athenians  a  philosopher  and  a  painter,  the  former  to 
instruct  his  children,  and  the  latter  to  make  a  painting 
of  hia  triumphs.  Metrodorua  was  sent,  as  uniting  in 
himself  both  characters :  and  he  gave  satisfaction  in 
both  to  the  Roman  general.  (Plin.,  35,  11. — Ctc, 
de  Fin.,  6,  1,  de  Oral.,  4) 

MivamIa,  a  city  of  Umbria,  on  the  river  Tinia,  in 
the  southwestern  angle  of  the  country,  and  to  the 
northwest  r>f  Spoletium.  It  was  famous  for  its  wide- 
extended  plains  and  rich  pastures.  (Colum.,  3,  8.) 
Strabo  mentions  Mevania  aa  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able cities  of  Umbria.  (Strab.,  227. — Compare  Lie., 
0,  41.)  Here  Vitellius  took  post,  as  if  determined  to 
make  a  last  stand  for  the  empire  against  Vespasian, 
hot  soon  after  withdrew  his  forces.  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  3, 
55.)  If  its  walla,  as  Pliny  says,  were  of  brick,  it 
rould  not  be  capable  of  much  rosistance  (36,  14). 


This  city  is  farther  meroormblo  aa  the  birthplace  « 
Propertius,  a  fact  of  which  he  himself  informs  us  (4, 
1,  21).  It  ia  now  an  obscure  village,  which  niL 
however,  retains  some  traces  of  tho  original  name  u 
that  of  Beragna.  (Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  voL  1,  a 
269.) 

MizfjNTfos,  king  of  Care,  at  the  time  that  £mu 
was  fabled  to  have  landed  in  Italy.  He  is  represents! 
by  Virgil  as  a  monster  of  ferocity,  wantonly  inunlerag 
many  of  bis  subjects,  and  causing  others,  fastened  (act 
to  fac/i  unto  dead  bodies,  to  expire  amid  loathsonicDesi 
and  famine.  Hia  subjects,  exasperated  by  his  tyranny, 
expelled  him  from  the  throne.  He  and  his  son  Lawai 
took  refuge  in  the  court  of  Tornus,  whom  they  &mui- 
ed  in  hia  war  against  /Eneas.  They  both  fell  by  tat 
hand  of  the  Trojan  prince.  The  narrative  of  ise  com- 
bat in  which  they  were  slain  ia  justly  esteemed  on*  «rf 
the  most  brilliant  passages  in  the  whole  «£neid.  Vi- 
gil has  described  Lausus  as  eminent  for  beauty  of  per- 
son, bravery,  and  filial  piety ;  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
his  ferocious  parent.  The  epithet  conlemjxor  inim 
was  applied  to  Mezentius  by  Virgil,  because  he  de- 
manded of  hia  subjects  the  first  fruits  of  their  lands  and 
their  flocks,  instead  of  appropriating  them  io  sacrifice 
to  the  gods.  (Cato,  ap.  Macrob.,  Sat.,  3,  5  —  Virg., 
£n.,  8,  478  —  Id.  ib ,  10,  762,  seqq.) 

Micipsa,  king  of  Nomidia,  eldest  son  of  Masioissa, 
shared  with  his  brothers  Gulussa  and  Mastanabal  the  * 
kingdom  of  their  father,  which  had  been  divided  among 
them  by  Scipio  /Emilianua.  (Kid.  Mssinissa.)  On 
the  death  of  hia  brothers  he  became  monarch  of  the 
whole  country,  about  146  B.C.  Of  a  pacific  disposi- 
tion, Micipsa  enjoyed  a  quiet  reign,  and  proved  tbt 
mildest  of  all  the  Numidian  kings.  Animated  iy  the 
same  enlightened  policy  as  his  father,  he  exerted  him- 
self strenuously  for  the  civilization  of  his  subjects,  es- 
tablished a  colony  of  Greeks  in  hia  capital,  and  ts«f ta- 
bled there  a  large  number  of  learned  and  enJightesrd 
men.  Although  he  had  many  children  by  numerous 
concubines,  still  Hiempaat  and  Adherbal  were  Jus  fa- 
vourite sons.  Unhappily,  however,  be  adopted  his 
nephew,  the  famous  Jugurtha,  and  declared  biro,  by  hia 
will,  joint  heir  to  the  kingdom  along  with  his  two  sons 
just  mentioned.  This  arrangement  brought  with  it 
the  ruin  of  his  family  and  kingdom.    (Via*.  Jugurtha.) 

Micon,  I.  a  painter  and  statuary,  contemporary  with 
Polygnotus,  who  flourished  sbout  Olymp  80."  This 
artist  lias  been  noticed  at  great  length  by  BoUiger 
(Arehaol.  Pict.,  1,  p.  254,  seqq.).    In  ancient  MSS. 
his  name  is  sometimes  written  Mucin*,  sometime* 
Mt/kuv  or  NtVuv,  but  the  more  correct  form  is  proba- 
bly MiVbv  (Micon).    Varro  mentions  him  among  the 
more  ancient  painters,  whose  errors  were  avoided  by 
Apelles,  Protogenes,  and  others.    (L.  L.,  8,  p.  129, 
ed.  Brp.)    Pliny  states,  that,  in  connexion  with  fV 
lygnotus,  he  either  invented  some  new  colours,  or  em- 
ployed those  in  use  in  his  paintings  on  a  better  plan 
than  that  previously  adopted.    (Plin.,  33.  13,  56  — 
Id.,  35,  6,  25.)    A  list  of  some  of  his  productions  n 
eiven  by  Sillig  (Diet.  Art.,  s.  «.). — II.  Another  painter, 
distinguished  from  the  former  by  the  epithet  of  w  the 
Younger."  His  age  and  country  are  uncertain.  (Pitm., 
35,  9,  35.)    Bdt tiger  confounds  him  with  Micon  I 
(Sillig,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  v.) — III.  A  statuary  of  Syracuse. 
At  the  request  of  the  children  of  Hiero  II.,  king  of 
Syracuse,  he  made  two  statues  of  this  monarch,  which 
were  placed  at  Olympia,  the  one  representing  him  on 
horseback,  the  other  on  foot.    The  death  of  Hiero 
took  place  B.C.  215 ;  and  as  the  statues  in  question 
were  made  aoon  after  this  event,  we  can  decide  witfc 
certainty  on  the  age  of  Micon.    (Sillig,  DtcU  Art. 
s.  v.) 

Midas,  an  ancient  king  of  the  Brygians  in  Thrace 
son  of  Gordius,  and  whose  name  is  connected  with 
somo  of  the  earliest  mythological  legends  of  the  Greets. 
According  to  one  account,  he  possessed,  at  the  foot  U 
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Mount  Bermion,  a  garden,  in  which  grew  spontane- 
ously rote*  with  sixty  petals,  and  of  extraordinary 
fragrance.    (Herod.,  8,  138.  —  Compare  Westeling, 
ad  loc.)   To  this  garden  Silenus  was  in  the  habit  of 
repairing;  and  Midas  (Pausan.,  1.  4, 5)  or  his  people, 
by  pouring  wine  into  the  fount  from  which  he  was 
wont  to  drink,  intoxicated  him,  and  he  was  thus  cap- 
tured. (Herod.,  I.  e  )   Midas  put  various  questions  to 
him  respecting  the  origin  of  things  and  the  events  of 
past  times.    (Serv.  ad  Vug.,  Eclog.,  6,  13.)  One 
was,  What  is  best  for  men !    Silenus  was  long  silent ; 
at  length,  when  be  was  constrained  to  answer,  he 
said  :  "  Life  is  most  free  from  pain  when  one  is  igno- 
rant of  future  evils.    It  is  best  of  all  for  man  not  to 
be  bom  :  tho  second  is,  for  thoso  who  are  bom  to  die 
as  soon  as  possible."   (Aristot.,  it  An. — Pint.,  Con- 
sol.  ad  ApoU.  Op.,  7,  p.  352,  ed.  Hutten.)    He  also, 
it  is  said,  gave  the  king  a  long  account  of  an  immense 
country  which  lay  without  the  ocean-stream,  the  peo- 
ple of  which  once  invaded  the  land  of  the  Hyperbore- 
ans.   (Tkeopomp.,  ap.  JElian,  V.  H.,  3,  18)— The 
name  of  Midas  is  also  connected  with  the  migration 
of  the  Brygians  from  Thrace  into  Asia  Minor,  where 
they  are  satd  to  have  changed  their  name  to  Phrygi- 
ans (Strab,  295.  —  Ptin.,  6,  Z2.  —  $tcpk.  Buz.,  s.  v. 
Bpiytc),  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  Brygians 
passed  over  under  the  same  Midas  of  whom  the  above 
legend  is  related.    (Hbck,  Kreta,  vol.  1,  p.  129.)  At 
all  events,  we  find  the  name  Midas  reappearing  in  the 
legends  of  Asia  Minor.    Thus,  mention  ir  made  of 
•  King  Midas  who  reigned  at  Possinus,  where  he  built 
a  splendid  temple  to  Cybele,  and  established  her  sa- 
cred rites.    (Diod.  Si*.,  3,  5.)    So  also  Xcnophon 
places  near  Thymbriuin  the  fountain  where  Midas  was 
Mid  to  have  caught  the  satyr.    (Anab  ,  1,  2,  13.) 
Wc  have  likewise  another  legend  relative  to  Midas  and 
8ilenus,  tho  scene  of  which  is  laid,  not  in  Europe  but 
in  Lower  Asia.    According  to  this  account,  as  Bac- 
chus was  in  Lydia,  on  hia  return  from  the  conqueat  of 
the  Eaat,  some  of  the  country  pcoplo  met  Sdcnua  stag- 
gering •bout,  and,  binding  bun  with  his  own  garlands, 
led  him  to  their  king.    Midas  entertained  him  for  ten 
days,  and  then  conducted  him  to  his  foster-son,  who,  in 
his  gratitude,  desired  the  king  to  ask  whatever  gift  be 
would.    Midaa  craved  that  all  he  touched  might  turn 
to  gold.    His  wish  was  granted  ;  but  when  he  found 
his  very  food  converted  to  precious  metal,  and  himself 
on  the  point  of  starving  in  the  midst  of  wealth,  he 
prayed  the  god  to  resume  bis  fatal  gift.    Bacchus  di- 
rected him  to  batbe  in  the  Pactolua,  and  hence  that 
river  obtained  golden  sands.    (Ovid,  Met.,  11,  85, 
teqq. — Hygxn.,fab.,  191.  —  Serv.,  ad  AVn.,  10,  142. 
— Max.  Tyr..  30.)   There  is  a  third  legend  relative 
to  Midas.    Pan,  the  god  of  shepherds,  aenturing  to 
set  his)  reed-music  in  opposition  to  the  lyre  of  Apollo, 
was  pronounced  overcome  by  Mount  Tmolus ;  and  all 
present  approved  the  decision  except  King  Midas, 
whoso  ears  were,  for  their  obtuseness,  lengthened  by 
the  victor  to  those  of  an  ass.    The  monarch  endeav- 
oured to  conceal  this  degradation  from  his  subjects ; 
bot  it  wis  perceived  by  one  of  his  attendants,  who, 
finding  it  difficult  to  keep  the  secret,  yet  afraid  to  re- 
veal it.  dog  a  bole  in  the  ground,  and  whispered  there- 
in what  he  had  perceived.    His  words  were  echoed  by 
the  reeds  which  afterward  grew  on  the  spot,  and  which 
are  said  to  have  repeated,  when  agitated  by  the  wind, 
"  King  Midas  hat  asset '  car*."    ( Ovid,  Met.,  1 1,  1 53, 
seqq.}— The  legend  respecting  the  wealth  of  Midaa 
would  seem  to  havo  an  historical  basis,  and  to  point 
to  some  monarch  of  Phrygia  who  had  becomo  greatly 
enriched  by  mines  and  commercial  operations.  Hence 
the  Phrygian  tradition,  that  when  Midas  was  an  in- 
fant, some  ants  crept  into  hia  mouth  a*  he  lay  asleep, 
and  deposited  in  it  grains  of  wheat.    This  *vas  re- 
garded as  an  omen  of  future  opulence.    (Allien,  V. 
y    \%  45  —  Cic.,  Dh.,  1,  38—  Vol.  Max.,   ,  6.) 


The  same  monarch,  in  all  probability,  gave  a  fav.  uiebia 
reception  to  the  rites  of  Bacchus,  the  i  for  the  first  time 
introduced  into  his  dominions,  and  hence  his  succesa 
iti  the  accumulation  of  riches  may  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  favour  of  the  god.  The  later  cycle  of  fable,  how- 
ever, appears  to  hive  changed  the  receiver  and  protec- 
tor of  the  rites  of  Bacchus  into  a  companion  or  follower 
of  Bacchus  himself.  Hence  we  find  Midas  nu  m be red 
omong  the  Sileni  and  Satyrs,  and,  as  such,  having  the 
usual  accompaniment  of  goat's  ears.  (Compare  the 
language  of  Philostratns :  prrelxe  pkv  yap  rxri)  tup 
Son'puv  yivovc  6  Mtddc,  uf  tiiijXov  to  wro.  —  Vit. 
ApoU.  Tyan.,  6,  13,  p.  303,  ed.  Morell.)  Now  it 
would  seem  that  the  Attic  poets,  in  their  satyric  dra- 
mas, made  the  story  of  Midas  a  frequent  theme  of  tra- 
vesty, and  in  this  way  we  have  the  wealthy  monarch 
converting  everything  into  gold  by  his  mere  touch,  even 
his  food  undergoing  this  strange  metamorphosis  ;  and 
again,  the  pricked-up  ears  of  tho  goat-footed  Satyr 
become  changed  by  Attic  wit  into  the  ears  of  an  ass. 
It  may  be,  too,  that  the  first  satyric  composer,  who  in- 
troduced these  appendages  into  his  piece,  discharged, 
in  this  way,  a  shaft  at  some  theatrical  judges  who  had 
rejected  one  of  his  own  productions.  (Consult  tho 
remarks  of  Wieland,  Attisches  Museum,  vol.  1,  p. 
354,  seqq.,  and  compare  Welcker,  Naektrag,  p.  301.) 
Schwcnck,  however,  takes  a  very  different  view  of 
the  subject.  He  makes  Midas  to  have  been  an  old 
Thracian  or  Phrygian  deity,  referring  to  Hesychi- 
us  (Mu)uf  Qc6e)  as  an  authority  for  this,  and  identi- 
fies him  with  tho  moon-god,  or  Deus  Lunut.  He 
compares  the  name  Hidue  with  pelf,  pevbe:,  tf  \b* 
Cretan  trrov  wae  related  to  tic,  Ivor.  Now  otic  in- 
dicates unity,  being  merely  tie  with  a  prefix,  aa  ts 
ftia  for  fa  ;  and  Ivoc  (annus),  "  the  year,"  has  also  rs- 
lation  to  unity.  Thus,  according  to  Schwenck,  Midas 
indicated  the  lunar  year  as  a  unit  of  time.  The  long 
cars  of  Midas  he  also  makes  a  lunar  symbol,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Scandinavian  goddess  Mani,  or  the  Moon 
(Elymologisch-Mythol.  Andeut.,  p.  66,  ttq)  This 
explanation  is  very  far-fetched. — It  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  the  name  Midas  was  common  to  tbe  I.ydiana 
as  well  as  Phrygians,  since  Midas,  according  to  some 
accounts,  was  the  husband  of  Omphale.  (Cleareh^ 
ap.  Athen.,  12,  p.  516.)— Mr.  Leake  givea  an  account 
of  a  very  ancient  monument  at  Do^anlir,  in  what  waa 
originally  a  part  of  Phrygia,  which  appeared  to  him  to 
have  been  erected  in  honour  of  one  of  the  kings  of 
Phrygia,  of  the  Midaian  family.  (Journal  of  a  Four 
in  Asia  Minor,  p.  31.)  It  is  very  probable,  indeed, 
that  many  monarchs  of  the  Phrygian  dynasty  bore  tbe 
name  of  Midas.    (Leake,  I.  c.) 

Midea,  I.  an  ancient  city  of  Bosotia,  near  tbe  lake 
Copals,  and,  according  to  tradition,  swallowed  up, 
along  with  Ame,  by  the  waters  of  that  lake.  (Horn., 
II,  2,  507  — 5/raft.,  413.) — II.  A  town  of  Argolis,  in 
the  Tyrinthian  territory,  named,  as  was  said,  after  the 
wife  of  Elcctryon  (Pind.,  Olymp.,  7,  49.— Schol.,  ad 
loc.);  but  Apollodorus  affirms  that  it  already  existed  in 
the  time  of  Perseus  (2, 4)  — It  was  afterward  destroyed 
by  the  Argives.  (Strab,  373.)  The  vestiges  of  this 
place  are  near  the  monastery  of  Agios  Adrianos,  where 
there  is  a  Palao  Castro  in  a  bold  rock  ;  the  wa.ls  are 
of  ancient  masonry.  (Gcll,  Itin.  of  the  Morea,  p 
185.— Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  250.) 

MiLKsit,  the  inhabitants  of  Miletus.  ( Vid.  Miletus  ) 

Milksiorum  Mimes  (UiXnatuv  relxoc),  a  place  in 
Lower  Egypt,  to  the  west  of  the  Sebennytic  mouth  oi 
the  Nile,  and  which  owed  its  foundation  to  the  Mile- 
sians, or  people  of  Miletus.  (Eustath.  ad  Dionys- 
Huds.,  Geogr.  Min.,  vol.  4,  p.  146.) 

MiLKTordLis,  a  city  of  Mysia,  northeast  of  Adra 
myttium,  and  situate  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Rhyn 
dacus.    It  coincides,  according  to  D'Anville,  with  tha 
modem  Belt  Kestk.    (Plin.,  5,  33.— Steph.  Byx  ,  p 
467.) 
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MiLiTJs,  I  a  son  of  Apollo,  who  fled  from  Crete 
10  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  Minos.  (Apollod.,  3, 
1,  S.)    He  came  to  Caria,  and  was  said  to  have  been 
the  founder  of  the  city  of  Miletua.    (Apollod.,  1.  c.  — 
Compare  Heyne,  ad  lot.) — II.  The  most  celebrated  of 
the  cities  of  Ionia,  situate  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
bay  into  which  the  river  Lalmus  emptied,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  eighty  stadia  south  of  the  embouchure 
Of  the  Msjander.    (Strab.,  634.)   The  origin  of  this 
eily  falls  in  the  period  of  tho  first  Greek  emigrations 
from  home  ;  but  tho  circumstances  connected  with  its 
founding  are  involved  in  great  uncertainty.    As  far  as 
any  opinion  can  be  formed  from  various  accounts  that 
are  given  of  this  event,  it  would  appear  that  the  place 
was  first  settled  by  natives  of  the  country ;  that  to 
these  came  Sarpcdon  from  Miletus  in  Crete,  and  after 
him  Nclcua  from  Attica,  together  with  other  settlers 
in  process  of  time.    (Strab.,  I.  c. — Pautan  ,  7,  8. — 
Apollod.,  3,  1.— EuMlath.  ad  Diony:,  v.  825.)  Mile- 
tus waa  already  large  and  flourishing  when  the  cities 
of  the  parent  country  were  but  just  beginning  to  emerge 
from  obscurity.    The  admirable  situation  of  the  place, 
and  the  convenience  of  having  four  harbours,  one  of 
which  waa  capable  of  containing  a  large  fleet,  gave  it 
an  early  and  great  preponderance  in  maritime  affairs. 
It  carried  on  an  active  and  extensive  commerce  with 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dis- 
tant coast  of  Spain  on  the  other,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
principal  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  were  like- 
wise frequented  by  the  Milesian  vessels.    Its  most 
important  trade,  however,  was  with  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine.    Almost  all  the  Greek  cities  along  the  coast 
of  this  inland  sea,  which  were  found,  there  at  the  pe- 
riod of  tho  Persian  power,  were  of  Milesian  origin. 
As,  however,  many  of  those  cities  were  themselves 
conspicuous  for  size  and  population,  one  can  hardly 
comprehend  how  Miletus,  in  the  midst  of  so  active  a 
Tafnc,  which  of  itself  must  have  required  the  attention 
of  considerable  numbers,  could  command  a  superflu- 
ous population,  sufficiently  extensive  for  the  establish- 
%    ment  of  so  many  colonies,  which  Pliny  makes  to  have 
been  eighty  in  number,  and  Seneca  seventy-five. 
(Plin  ,  29. — Scnee.,  Consol.  ad  Helv.,  c.  6. — Consult 
Kumbaxk,  de  M  tie  to  ejusque  Coloniis,  Hal.  Sax.,  1790. 
—Larrher,  Hut.  d'Hirod.,  vol.  8.  p.  344.  359.)    It  is 
aore  than  probable,  that,  in  sending  out  these  colonics, 
tho  natives  of  the  country,  the  Lydians,  Carians,  and 
Leleges,  were  invited  to  join,  and  did  so. — Miletus 
was  already  a  powerful  city  when  the  Lydian  monarchy 
rose  into  consequence.    The  kings  of  Lydis,  posses- 
sors of  all  the  surrounding  territory,  could  not  brook 
the  independence  of  the  Ionian  city  ;  they  accordingly 
carried  on  war  against  it  for  many  years,  and  were  at 
times  powerful  enough  to  advance  even  to  thecity  walls, 
and  to  destroy  or  carry  off  tho  produce  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country  ;  but  they  were  unable  to  mar  the  pros- 
perity of  a  city  which  had  the  control  of  the  ses,  and 
consequently  bade  defiance  to  their  power.    The  Mile- 
siaus  appear  subsequently  to  have  made  a  treaty  with 
Croesus,  in  which  they  probably  acknowledged  that 
sovereign  as  their  liege  lord,  and  consented  to  pay  him 
tribute.    The  same  treaty  was  also  agreed  upon  be- 
tween them  and  Cyrus,  when  the  latter  had  conquered 
Lydia ;  and  this  saved  Miletus  from  the  disaaters  which 
befell  at  that  time  the  other  Ionian  states.  (Herod., 
1, 141,  143.)    But  it  was  not  always  equally  fortunate. 
In  the  reign  of  Dirius,  the  whole  of  Ionia  was  excited 
to  revolt  by  the  intrigues  and  ambitious  schemes  of 
Hiatisrus,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  sovereignly  of 
Miletus,  his  native  city,  by  the  Persian  monarch,  in 
reompense  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  in  the 
Scythian  expedition.     Aristagoras,  his  deputy  and 
kinsman,  also  greatly  contributed  to  inflame  the  minds 
of  his  countrymen.    At  his  instigation,  the  Athenians 
lent  a  force  to  Asia  Minor,  which  surprised  and  burned 
lerdis ;  but  this  insult  was  speedily  avenged  by  the 
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Persian  satraps,  and,  after  repeated  defeats,  MiJetu 
was  besieged  by  land  and  sea,  and  finally  taken  by 
storm.    This  beautiful  and  opulent  city,  the  pride  and 
ornament  of  Asia,  was  thus  plunged  into  the  greatest 
calamity ;  the  surviving  inhabitants  were  carried  ts 
Susa,  and  settled,  by  order  of  Darius,  at  Ampe,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.    The  town  itself  was  given 
up  by  the  Persian  commanders  to  the  Carians.  The 
Athenians  are  said  to  have  been  so  much  affected  by 
this  event,  that  when  Phrynichus,  the  tragic  writer,  in- 
troduced on  the  atage  hi*  play  of  "  the  Capture  of  Mi- 
letus," the  whole  house  burst  into  tears,  and  the  peo- 
ple fined  the  poet  1000  drachmas,  and  forbade  tbe  per- 
formance for  the  future.    (Herod ,  6,  6,  teqq. —  CaU 
listk.,  ap.  Strab.,  635.)— When  Alexander,  after  the 
battle  of  the  Granicus,  appeared  before  Miletus,  tbe 
inhabitants,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  a  Persian 
army  and  fleet  stationed  at  Mycale,  refused  to  submit 
to  that  prince,  and  open  their  gates  to  his  forces  ;  upon 
which  he  immediately  commenced  a  most  vigorous  at 
tack  on  their  walls,  and  finally  took  the  city  by  assault. 
He  however  forgave  the  surviving  inhabitants,  and 
granted  them  their  liberty.    (Arrian,  Exp.  At.,  1,  18, 
teqq.)    The  Milesians  sided  with  the  Romans  during 
the  war  with  Antiochus.    (Lit.,  37,  16.— Id ,  43,  6  ) 
This  city  was  yet  flourishing  when  Strabo  wrote  (Stra- 
bo, I.  c. — Compare  Tacit.,  Ann.,  4,  55  tt  63),  and 
still  later,  in  the  lime  of  Pliny  (5,  29)  and  Pausaoias 
(7,  2).    It  appears  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  thst 
St.  Paul  spjourned  here  a  few  days  on  his  return  from 
Macedonia  and  Troas,  and  summoned  hither  the  el- 
ders of  the  Ephesian  Church,  to  whom  he  delivered  an 
affectionate  farewell  address.  #  (Acts,  20,  17,  teqq.) 
The  Milesian  Church  waa  under  the  direction  of  bish- 
op*, who  sat  in  several  councils,  and  ranked  as  metro- 
politans of  Caria.    (Hierocl.,  Syneed ,  p.  687.)  This 
continued  aa  late  as  the  decline  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire (Mick.  Due.,  p.  41) ;  at  which  time,  however,  tbe 
town  itself  was  nearly  in  ruins,  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Turks  and  other  barbarians,  and  the  alluvial  deposites 
caused  by  the  Meander.    Miletus  deserves  farther 
mention  as  the  birthplace  of  Thalcs,  the  celebrated 
mathematician  and  philosopher;  and  his  successors 
Anaximander  and  Anaximenes  ;  also  of  Cadmus  and 
Hecatcus,  two  of  tho  earliest  historians  of  Greece. 
(Strab.,  635.  —  Plin.,  5,  39.  —  Suid.,  t.  e.  Kufyoc.) 
The  Milesians  were  in  repute  for  their  manufactures  ot 
couches  and  othrr  furniture  ;  and  their  woollen  cloths 
and  carpets  were  especially  esteemed     (Athcntrus,  1, 
p.  28.— Id.,  11,  p.  428  —  Id.,  12,  p.  540,  Ac  )  The 
modern  village  of  Palattcka  occupies  part  of  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city.    The  coast,  however,  has  under- 
gone great  changes,  for  some  remarks  on  which  con- 
sult the  article  Masandcr.    (Cramer's  Asia  Minor, 
vol.  1,  p.  385,  teqq.) 

Ml  to,  I.  a  celebrated  athleto  of  Crotona  in  Italy. 
He  accustomed  himself  from  early  life  to  bear  bur- 
dens, the  weight  of  which  ho  successively  augmented, 
and  at  last  became  so  conspicuous  for  strength  as  to 
carry  the  most  surprising  loads  with  the  utmost  ease. 
Many  curious  stories  are  related  by  die  ancients  con- 
cerning his  wonderful  strength.  He  could  hold  a 
pomegranate  in  his  hand,  with  his  fingers  closed  over 
H,  and  yet,  without  either  crushing  or  even  pressing  on 
the  fruit,  could  keep  his  fingers  so  firmly  bent  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  any  one  fo  take  the  fruit  from 
him.  He  could  place  himself  cn  a  di^us,  some  say 
a  shield,  covered  over  with  oil  or  other  unctuous  snb- 
stances,  and  rendered,  of  course,  very  slippery,  and  yet 
he  could  retain  so  firm  s  foothold  that  no  one  was  able  to 
dislodge  him  He  could  encircle  his  brow  with  a  cord, 
and  break  this  asunder  by  holding  his  breath  and  cant- 
ing the  veins  of  the  head  to  distend.  He  could  bold  hie 
right  arm  behind  his  back,  with  the  hand  open  and 
the  thumb  raised,  and  a  man  could  not  then  separate 
his  little  finger  from  the  rest    The  acco  jf>»  that  is 
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a  run  of  hi*  voracity  is  almost  incredible.    He  ate,  it 
it  aaid,  every  day,  twenty  pounds  of  animal  food, 
twenty  pounds  of  bread,  and  drank  fifteen  pints  of 
wine.    Athemeus  relates,  that  on  one  occasion  he 
earned  a  steer  lour  years  old  the  whole  length  of  the 
stadium  ai  Olympia  (606  feel),  and  then,  having  cut  it 
op  and  cooked  it,  ate  it  all  up  himself  in  one  duy. 
( Aiken.,  10,  p.  412,  e  )   Some  authorities  add,  that 
he  killed  it  with  a  single  blow  of  his  fist.    He  had  an 
opportunity,  however,  at  last,  of  exerting  his  prodi- 
gious strength  in  a  more  useful  manner.    One  day, 
while  attending  the  lectures  of  Pythagoras,  of  whom 
be  was  a  disciple  and  constant  hoarer,  the  column 
which  supported  the  ceiling  of  the  hall  where  they 
were  assembled  was  observed  to  totter,  whereupon 
Milo,  upholding  the  entire  superstructure  by  his  own 
strength,  allowed  all  present  an  opportunity  of  esca- 
ping, and  then  saved  himself.    Milo  was  crowned 
seven  times  aa  victor  at  the  Pythian  games,  and  aix 
times  at  the  Olympic,  ai  d  be  only  ceased  to  present 
himself  at  these  contests  when  he  found  no  one  will- 
ing to  be  his  opponent.     In  B.C.  609  he  had  the 
command  of  the  army  sent  by  the  people  of  Crotona 
against  Sybarts,  and  gained  a  signal  victory. — His 
death  was  a  melancholy  one.    He  was  already  ad- 
vanced in  years,  when,  traversing  a  forest,  he  found  a 
trunk  of  a  tree  partly  cleft  by  wedges.    Wishing  to 
sever  it  entirely,  he  introduced  his  bands  into  the  open- 
ing, and  succeeded  so  far  aa  to  cause  the  wedges  to 
Call  oat ;  bat  his  strength  here  fatting  him,  the  separa- 
ted parts  on  a  sudden  reunited,  and  his  hands  remain- 
ed imprisoned  in  the  cleft.    In  this  situation  he  was 
devoured  by  wild  beaata.    (Aul.  GeU  .  16.  16  —  Vat. 
Max..  9,  13,  17.)— II.  Titus  Annius,  was  a  native  of 
Lanuvium  in  Latium,  and  was  born  about  95  B.C. 
His  family  appears  to  have  been  a  distinguished  one, 
sine*  are  find  him  espousing  the  daughter  of  Sylla. 
Havi  ig  been  chosen  tribune  of  the  commons  B.C.  57, 
he  zealously  exerted  himself  for  the  recall  of  Cicero, 
but  the  violent  proceedings  of  Clodius  paralyzed  all 
his  efforts.    Determined  to  put  an  end  to  this,  he 
turumoned  Clodius  to  trial  as  a  disturber  of  the  pub- 
lic peace ;  but  the  consul  Metellus  dismissed  the  pros- 
ecution, and  thus  enabled  Clodius  to  resume  with  im- 
punity hie  unprincipled  and  daring  career.    Milo  there- 
upon found  himself  compelled,  for  the  sake  of  his 
own  personal  safety,  to  keep  around  him  a  band  of 
armed  followers.    His  private  resources  having  suf- 
fered greatly  by  the  magnificent  games  which  he  had 
exhibited,  Milo,  in  order  to  repair  his  shattered  for- 
tunes, married  Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Sylla ;  but  the 
onion  was  an  unhappy  one  ;  Fausta  waa  discovered  to 
be  unfaithful  to  his  bed,  and  her  paramour,  the  histo- 
rian Sallust,  was  only  allowed  to  escape  after  receiving 
severe  personal  chastisement,  and  paying  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  the  injured  husband.    Clodius  mean- 
while, having  obtained  the  office  of  edilo,  had  the  aa 
su  ranee  to  accuse  Milo  in  his  turn  of  being  a  disturber 
of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  of  violating  the  laws  bv 
keeping  a  body  of  armed  men  in  his  service.  Pom- 
pey  defended  the  Utter ;  Clodius  spoke  in  reply ;  and 
the  whole  affair  was  carried  on  smid  the  most  violent 
clamours  from  their  respective  partisans.    No  decis- 
ion, however,  was  made  ;  the  matter  was  protracted, 
ind  at  last  allowed  to  drop.    Some  years  after  this 
tB.C.  51)  Milo  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship  against  two  other  competitors.  Clodius, 
of  course,  opposed  him  ;  but  tbe  powerful  exertions  of 
his  friends  would  have  carried  him  through,  had  not 
•a  unfortunate  occurrence  frustrated  all  his  hopes. 
Clodius,  it  seems,  had  openly  declared,  that  if  Milo 
did  not  abandon  all  pretensions  to  the  consulship,  in 
three  days  he  would  be  no  more.    This  threat  fell  upon 
the  head  of  its  own  author.    On  the  20th  of  January, 
Milo  set  out  from  Rome  to  go  to  Lanuvium,  of  which 
be  was  the  chief  magistrate  or  dictator,  and  where,  by 
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virtue  of  hi*  office,  he  was  on  the  following  day  .oap- 
point  a  flamen  for  the  performance  of  some  of  tbe  re* 
iigioua  ceremonies  of  the  municipality.  He  travelled 
in  a  carriage,  accompanied  by  bis  wife  and  one  of  h* 
friends,  and  attended  by  a  strong  body  of  slaves,  an* 
also  by  some  of  the  armed  followers,  whose  service! 
he  had  occasionally  employed  in  his  contests  with 
Clodius.  While  prosecuting  his  route,  be  fell  in  with 
the  latter,  who  was  returning  to  Rome,  followed  by 
about  thfrty  of  his  slaves.  Clodius  and  Milo  passed 
one  another  without  disturbance ;  but  the  armed  men, 
who  were  among  the  last  of  Milo's  party,  provoked  a 
quarrel  with  the  slaves  of  Clodius  ;  and  Clodius  turn- 
ing back,  and  interposing  in  an  authoritative  manner, 
Birria,  one  of  Milo's  followers,  ran  him  through  the 
shoulder  with  a  aword.  Upon  thia  the  fray  became 
general.  Milo's  elavca  hastened  back  in  great  num- 
bers to  take  part  in  it,  while  Clodius  waa  carried  into 
an  inn  at  Bovillc.  Meanwhile,  Milo  himself  was  in- 
formed of  what  had  passed,  and,  resolving  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  which  waa  offered,  he  or- 
dered his  slavea  to  attack  the  inn  and  destroy  his  ene- 
my. Clodius  was  dragged  out  into  the  road  and 
there  murdered  ;  his  slavea  shared  his  fate,  or  saved 
their  lives  by  flying  to  places  of  concealment ;  and  hia 
body,  covered  with  wounds,  was  left  in  the  middle  ot 
the  highway.  (Ascon.,  Arg.  in  Cic,  Oral,  pro  Mil.) 
When  the  corpse  of  Clodius  was  brought  to  Rome,  a 
violent  popular  commotion  ensued.  The  body  was 
carried  into  the  Forum  slid  exhibited  on  the  rostra  ; 
and  at  last  the  mob,  having  conveyed  it  from  tbe  rostra 
into  the  senate-house,  set  fire  to  a  funeral  pile  made 
for  it  at  the  moment  out  of  tho  benches,  tables,  and 
other  furniture  which  they  found  at  hand.  The  con- 
sequence was,  aa  might  be  expected,  that  the  senate- 
house  itself  was  involved  in  tbe  conflagration  and 
burned  to  the  ground.  These,  and  several  other  dis 
orders  committed  by  the  multitude,  somewhat  turned 
tbe  tide  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  Milo.  Ho  was 
now  encouraged  to  return  to  Rome  and  renew  his  can- 
vass for  the  consulship.  He  did  so,  but  the  whole 
city  became  eventually  a  scene  of  the  greatest  confu- 
sion ;  and,  in  order  to  restore  public  tranquillity,  Poro- 
pey  was  declared  aole  consul,  and  armed  with  full  pow- 
ers to  put  a  atop  to  farther  disturbances.  Milo  waa 
thereupon  brought  to  trial  for  tbe  murder  of  Clodiua, 
and  was  defended  by  Cicero ;  but  the  clamours  and 
outcries  of  the  populace  devoted  to  the  party  of  Clo- 
dius, and  the  array  of  armed  men  that  encompassed 
the  tribunal,  to  prevent  any  outbreak  of  popular  vio- 
lence, prevented  the  orator  from  diaplaying  hia  usual 
force  and  eloquence,  and  Mjlo  was  condemned.  When 
the  event  of  the  trial  was  known,  he  went  into  exile, 
and  fixed  his  abode  at  Massilia  in  Gaul.  Milo  was 
also  tried  after  his  departure  for  three  other  distinct 
offences  ;  for  bribery,  for  illegal  caballing  and  combi- 
nations, and  for  acts  of  violence,  and  was  successive- 
ly found  guilty  on  all. — It  ia  said  that,  soon  after  Mi 
lo's  condemnation,  and  when  be  was  residing  at  Mas- 
silia, Cicero  sent  him  a  copy  of  his  speech  in  the  form 
in  which  we  now  have  it,  and  that  Milo,  having  read 
it  over,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  orator,  in  which  he  stated 
that  it  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  himself  that  Cicero 
had  not  pronounced  the  oration  which  he  sent,  since 
otherwise  he  (Milo)  would  not  then  have  been  eat- 
ing such  fine  mullets  at  Massilia.  It  has  been  some- 
times stated,  that  Milo  was  subsequently  restored  to 
his  country.  This,  however,  is  altogether  erroneous. 
Velleiua  Paterculus  and  Dio  Cassius  both  contradict 
the  fact  of  hia  recall,  by  what  we  find  in  their  respect- 
ive histories.  According  to  Dio  Cassius,  Milo  was  the 
only  ono  of  the  exiles  whom  Cesar  refused  to  recall, 
because,  as  is  supposed,  he  had  been  sctive  in  exci- 
ting the  people  of  Massilia  to  resist  Cassar.  Vellei- 
us  Paterculus  ststcs  that  Milo  returned  without  per- 
mission to  Italy,  and  there  busily  employed  bimsell 
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m  raising  opposition  lo  Cmsar  during  that  command- 
er's absence  in  Theaealy  againat  Pompey.  He  adds 
that  Milo  was  killed  by  the  blow  of  a  atone  while  lay- 
ing siege  to  Compsa,  a  town  of  tbo  Hirpini.  (Lie, 
Or.  pro  Mil.—  Veil.  Palerc,  2,  47,  68.  —  Eneyelop. 
Metropol.,  dir.  3,  vol.  2,  p.  218,  ttq.—Bxogr.  Univ., 
vol.  29,  p.  57.) 

MiLTiiDsa,  t.  an  Athenian,  eon  of  Cypaelus,  who 
obtained  a  victory  in  a  chariot-race  at  the  Olympic 
games,  and  led  a  colon"  of  hia  countrymen  to  the 
Cherscnosus.  The  cauae  of  thia  step  on  hia  part  was 
•  singular  one.  It  seems  that  the  Thracian  Dolonci, 
harassed  by  a  long  war  with  the  Absinthiana,  were  di- 
rected by  l be  oracle  of  Delphi  to  take  for  their  king 
the  first  man  they  met  in  their  return  home,  who  in- 
vited ibem  to  come  under  his  roof  and  partake  of  hia 
entertainments.  The  Dolonci,  after  receiving  the  or- 
acle, returned  by  the  sacred  way,  passed  through  Pho- 
cis  and  Boeotia,  and,  not  being  invited  by  either  of 
theso  people,  turned  aaide  to  Athens.  Miltiades  as 
be  sat  in  this  city  before  the  door  of  hia  bouse,  ob- 
served the  Dolonci  passing  by,  and  as  by  their  dress 
and  armour  he  perceived  they  wore  strangers,  he  call- 
ed to  ibem,  and  offered  them  the  rites  of  hospitality. 
They  accepted  his  kindness,  and,  being  hospitably 
treated,  revealed  to  him  all  the  will  of  the  oracle,  with 
which  they  entreated  his  compliance.  Miltiades,  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  them  because  weary  of  the  tyranny 
of  Pisistratus,  first  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and 
the  answer  being  favourable,  he  went  with  the  Dolon- 
ci. He  was  invested  by  the  inhabitanta  of  the  Cher- 
sonese with  sovereign  power.  The  first  measure  be 
took  was  to  stop  the  farther  incursions  of  tho  Absin- 
thiana, by  building  a  wall  across  the  isthmus.  When 
he  had  established  himself  at  home,  and  fortified  his 
dominions  against  foreign  invasion,  he  turned  his  arms 
against  LatnpsBcua.  Hia  expedition  was  unsuccess- 
ful ;  be  was  taken  in  an  ambuscade,  and  made  pris- 
oner. His  friend  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia.  however, 
was  informed  of  his  captivity,  and  procured  his  release 
by  threatening  the  people  of  Lampaacus  with  his  se- 
verest displeasure.  He  lived  a  few  years  after  he  had 
recovered  bis  liberty.  As  he  had  no  issue,  he  left  his 
kingdom  and  possessions  to  Stesagoras,  tho  son  of 
Cimon,  who  was  his  brother  by  the  same  mother.  The 
memory  of  Miltiadea  waa  greatly  honoured  by  the 
Dolonci,  and  they  regularly  celebrated  festivals  and 
exhibited  shows  in  commemoration  of  a  man  to  whom 
they  owed  their  preservation  and  greatness.  (Herod., 
6,  38.— Id.,  6,  103.) — II.  A  nephew  of  the  former,  and 
brother  of  Stesagoras.  His  brother,  who  had  been 
adopted  by  Miltiades  the  ildcr,  having  died  without 
issue,  Miltiades  the  younger,  though  he  had  not,  like 
Stesagoras,  an  interest  established  during  the  life  o( 
his  predecessor,  and  though  the  Chersonese  was  not 
by  law  an  hereditary  principality,  waa  still  sent  by  the 
Pisiatratids  thither  with  a  galley.  By  a  mixture  of 
fraud  and  force  he  succeeded  in  securing  the  tyranny. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  Chersonese,  he  appeared  mourn- 
ful, as  if  lamenting  the  recent  death  of  hia  brother. 
The  principal  inhabitanta  of  the  country  visite-i  the 
new  governor  to  condole  with  him,  but  their  confidence 
in  hia  sincerity  proved  fata)  to  them.  Miltiades  seiz- 
ed their  persons,  and  made  himself  absolute  in  Cber- 
sonesus  ;  and,  to  strengthen'  himself,  he  married  He- 
geaipyla.  the  daughter  of  Olorus,  king  of  the  Tbra- 
eiana.  When  Darius  marched  against  the  Scythians, 
MiUiades  submitted  to  him  and  followed  in  his  train, 
and  was  left  with  the  other  Grecian  chiefs  of  the  army 
to  guari  the  bridge  of  boats  by  which  the  Persians 
crossed  the  Danube.  He  then  proposed  to  break  up 
ibe  bridge,  and,  suffering  the  king  and  army  to  perish 
by  tho  Scythians,  to  secure  Greece  and  deliver  Ionia 
from  the  Persian  yoke.  Hie  suggestion  was  rejected, 
not  for  its  treachery,  but  because  Persia  waa  to  each 
sf  th«  tyrants  his  surest  support  against  tho  spirit  of 
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freedom  in  the  people.    Miltiades,  moon  after,  sat 
driven  out  by  the  Scythians,  but  recovered  bu  pone*, 
siona  on  their  departure.    Knowing  himself,  howtm, 
to  be  obnoxious  to  the  Persians,  he  fled  to  Atasw, 
when  their  fleet,  after  the  re-conqueat  of  Ionia,  wu 
approaching  the  coast  of  Thrace.     The  Atheaiu 
laws  wero  severe  against  tyrants,  and  Miltiades,  on  ir* 
riving,  was  tried  for  his  life.   He  waa  acquitted,  how- 
ever, more  perhaps  owing  to  the  politic  way  in  w&idi 
he  had  used  his  power  in  the  Chersonesue,  Qua  to 
the  real  merit  of  his  conduct.    Nay,  he  even  so  f« 
won  the  favour  of  the  people  aa  to  be  appointed,  not 
lone  after,  one  of  the  ted  general*  of  Athens,    it  was 
at  thia  same  period  that  the  Persian  armament.  i;rtdei 
Datis  and  Artaphemes,  bore  down  upon  the  abere*  of 
Attica  ;  and,  guided  by  Hippias,  who  knew  the  capa- 
bilitica  of  every  apot  of  ground  in  hia  country,  the  in- 
vading force  landed  at  Marathon.    According  to  cus- 
tom, the  Athenian  army  was  under  the  command  of 
its  ten  generals.  The  opinions  of  the  ten  were  equal- 
ly divided  as  to  the  propriety  of  engaging,  when  Mil- 
tiadea, going  privately  to  the  polemarch  Callimachea, 
who,  by  virtue  of  bis  office,  commanded  the  right  wing, 
and  had  an  equal  vote  with  the  ten  generals,  prevailed 
upon  him  to  come  over  to  his  way  of  thinking,  and 
vote  in  favour  of  a  battle.  The  vote  of  the  polenureb 
decided  the  question  ;  and  when  the  day  of  command 
came  round  to  Miltiades,  the  battle  took  place.  The 
details  of  this  conflict  are  given  elsewhere.  '(Vtd. 
Marathon.)— Perhaps  no  battle  ever  reflected  mora 
lustre  on  the  successful  commander  than  that  of  Mar 
albon  on  Miltiades  ;  though  it  should  be  observed,  that 
he  whom  all  agca  have  regarded  as  the  defender  of 
liberty,  began  his  career  aa  an  arbitrary  ruler,  and  on 
only  one  occasion  in  his  whole  life  was  engaged  no 
the  side  of  freedom  ;  but  for  the  same  man  to  be  tha 
liberator  of  his  own  country  and  a  despot  in  another, 
is  no  inconsistency,  as  the  course  of  human  events  has 
often  shown.— Tho  reward  bestowed  upon  Miltiadea 
after  this  memorable  conflict  waa  strikingly  charac- 
teristic.   He  and  the  polemarch  Callimacbua  were 
alone  distinguished  from  the  other  combatants  in  the 
painted  porch,  and  stood  apart  with  the  tutelary  gods 
and  heroes  — Miltiadea  now  rose  to  the  utmost  hcipht 
of  popularity  and  influence,  insomuch  that  when  he  re- 
quested a  fleet  of  aeventy  ships,  without  declaring  how 
he  meant  to  employ  them,  but  merely  promising  that 
be  would  bring  great  riches  lo  Athens,  the  people 
readily  agreed.    He  led  them  to  the  Iale  of  r>ros, 
under  the  pretence  of  punishing  its  people  for  their 
compelled  service  in  the  Persian  fleet,  but  really  to 
avenge  a  personal  injury  of  his  own.    He  demanded 
one  hundred  talents  as  the  price  of  his  departure;  but 
tbo  Parians  refused,  and  resisted  bun  bravely ;  and  in 
an  attemp*  to  enter  the  town,  be  received  a  wound,  and 
was  oblige*,  to  withdraw  his  army.    On  hia  return  he 
was  brought  to  trial  for  his  life  by  Xanthippus,  a  man 
of  high  consideration,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  hw 
promises  made  to  the  people.    His  wound  disabled 
him  from  defending  himself,  but  he  waa>  brought  into 
the  assembly  on  a  couch,  while  bis  brother  Tisagoras 
defended  him,  principally  by  recalling  hia  former  ser- 
vices.   The  memory  of  these,  with  pity  for  bis  pres- 
ent condition,  prevailed  on  the  people  to  absolve  him 
from  the  capital  charge  ;  but  they  fined  him  fifty  tal- 
ents, nearly  €53,000.    As  he  could  not  immediately 
raise  this  sum,  he  was  cast  into  prison,  where  he  soon 
after  died  of  his  wound,  which  had  gangrened— The 
character  of  Miltiades  is  one  on  which,  with  tho  few 
materials  that  history  has  left,  we  should  not  judge 
too  exactly.    Tho  outline  which  remains  is  one  that, 
if  filled  up,  would  seem  fittest  to  contain  the  very 
model  of  a  successful  statesman  in  an  age  when  the 
prime  minister  of  Athens  was  likewise  the  leader  of 
ber  armies.    Heeren  has  briefly  noticed  the 
which  rook  place  in  the  character  of  Athenian 
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■sou,  from  the  wan  tor-like  Miliiades  and  Themistocles, 
to  the  warlike  rhetorician  Pericles,  and  thence  to  the 
orator,  who  to  bia  rhetorical  akiU  united  no  military 
prowess  Miliiades,  with  great  generaUhip,  showed 
groat  power  aa  a  statesman,  and  some,  but  not  much, 
as  an  orator.  This  is  agreeable  to  bis  age.  Wheth- 
er be  was  a  true  patriot,  governed  by  high  principle, 
it  is  now  impossible  to  determine.  He  achieved  one 
great  action,  which  for  his  country  produced  a  most 
decisive  result.  The  unfortunate  close  of  his  career 
may  be  regarded  by  some  as  showing  the  ingratitude 
of  democracies;  but  perhaps  a  judicious  historian  will 
draw  no  conclusion  of  the  kind,  especially  with  so 
imperfect  materials  before  him  ss  we  possess  of  the 
life  of  this  illustrious  Athenian.  If  the  Atheniana 
conceived  that  nothing  he  had  done  for  them  ought 
to  raise  bim  above  the  laws ;  if  they  even  thought 
thai  his  services  had  been  sufficiently  rewarded  by  the 
station  which  enabled  him  to  perform  them,  and  by 
the  glory  be  reaped  from  them,  they  were  not  un- 
grateful or  unjust ;  and  if  Miltiades  thought  other- 
wise, be  had  not  learned  to  live  in  a  free  state.  (He- 
rod ,  lib.  5  el  6  —Com.  Nep.,  Vit.  Milt.—Encycl. 
Us.  KnotoL,  vol.  15,  p.  827.— TkiriteaU't  Greece, 
tol  2,  p.  246.) 
Milto.    Vtd.  Aspaaia  II. 

Milvius  Pons,  a  bridge  about  two  miles  from 
Home,  over  the  Tiber,  in  a  northerly  direction.  It 
was  also  called  Mulvius.  Its  construction  is  ascribed 
to  M.  yEmiliufl  Scaurua,  who  waa  censor  A.U.C.  644, 
and  its  ancient  appellation  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
his  noaun.  The  modern  name  is  Ponte  Molle.  If  it 
be  true  that  the  bridge  owed  its  erection  to  iEmilius, 
Livy,  when  be  speaks  of  it  (27, 51 ),  must  be  supposed 
»  mention  it  by  anticipation.  We  learn  from  Cicero 
that  the  Pons  Mulvius  existed  at  the  lime  of  Catiline's 
conspiracy,  since  the  dc]  'jties  of  the  Aliobroges  were 
here  seized  by  his  orders.  In  later  times,  it  witnessed 
the  defeat  of  Maxentius  by  Constantine.  (Zositn.,  2, 
(6. — Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  239.) 

Miltas.    Vtd.  Lycia. 

Mimallonrs,  a  name  given  to  the  priestesses  of 
Bacchus  among  the  Thracians,  according  to  Hesy- 
chiue  and  Suidas,  or,  more  correctly,  to  the  female  Bac- 
chantes in  general.  Suidas  deduces  the  term  from 
the  Greek  uuinoic,  "  imitation,"  because  the  Baccha- 
nals, under  the  influence  of  the  god,  imitated  in  their 
wild  fury  the  actions  of  men.  Others,  however,  de- 
rive it  from  Mimas,  a  mountain  of  Thrace.  Nonnus 
enumerates  the  Mimallones  among  the  companions  of 
Bacchus  in  his  Indian  expedition.  (Compare  Pcrsius, 
Sat.,  1,  99.—  Ond,  A.  A.,  1,  541.  —  Sidon.,  Fret/. 
Paneg.  Anthem.)  Bochart  gives  as  the  etymology  of 
the  word  the  Hebrew  Mtmallclan  ("garruhe,"  "  lo- 
quacula") ;  or  elae  Mamal,  "  a  wine-press."  (Rolle, 
Recherche*  sur  le  eulte  de  Bacchus,  vol.  1,  p.  136.) 

Mimas,  I.  ono  of  the  giants  that  warred  against  the 
gods.  (Compare  Eurip.,  Ion,  215.  —  Senec.,  Here. 
Fur., 981.— Apoli.  Rhod ,  3,  1227.)— II.  A  mountain 
range  of  Ionia,  terminating  in  the  promontory  Argen- 
num,  opposite  the  lower  extremity  of  Chios.  (Thu- 
syd  ,  8,  34. — Plin.,5,  29. — .4mm.  Marc,  31,  42.) 

Mimnbbmcs,  an  elegiac  poet,  a  native  of  Colophon 
M  Ionia,  and  contemporary  with  Solon.  Mtiller,  quo- 
ting a  fragment  of  Mimnennus'  elegy  entitled  "  Nan- 
no,"  ssys  thai  he  was  one  of  the  colonists  of  Smyrna 
from  Colophon,  and  whose  ancestors,  at  a  still  earlier 
period,  came  from  Nelean  Pylos.  (Hist.  Lit.  Gr., 
p  115.)  Muller  also  ascribes  the  melancholy  char- 
acter  of  his  poems  to  the  reduction  of  Smyrna  by 
Alvatles.  From  Horace  and  Proportius  wo  gather, 
that  his  poems  had  reference,  for  the  most  part,  to 
Chose  appetites  which,  in  poetical  language,  aro  ex- 
pressed by  the  name  of  love.  (Horat.,  Epist.,  1,  6, 
SS, — Provcrt*,  1,  9,  1 1.)  His  mind,  however,  was  of 
•  aaelaixboly  turn,  which  gave  to  his  writings  a  pen- 
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•ive  cast,  not  traceable  in  the  productions  of  others 
who  belonged  to  the  same  school,  (n  the  few  frag- 
ments which  we  have  remaining  of  Mimnennus,  be 
complains  of  the  briefness  of  human  enjoyment,  the 
shortness  of  the  season  of  youth,  and  of  the  many 
miseries  to'  which  man  is  exposed.  Mimnennus  was 
the  first  who  adapted  the  elegiac  verse  to  those  sub- 
jects which,  from  this  adaptation,  are  now  usually  con- 
sidered as  proper  for  it ;  Callir.us,  its  inventor,  having 
used  it  as  a  vehicle  for  warlike  strains.  The  ancient 
writers  speak  with  great  admiration  of  his  poem  on 
Nanno,  a  young  female  musician  of  whom  be  waa 
deeply  ensmourcd,  snd  who  prefened  him  to  young, 
er  and  handsomer  rivals.  The  sweetness  of  his  ver- 
ses obtained  for  him  also  from  the  ancients  the  appel- 
lation of  Ligystades  (Aiywrudaf,  from  Xiyvu  "  me- 
lodious")— The  fragments  of  Mimnermus  have  been 
several  times  edited,  in  the  collections  of  Stephens, 
Brunck,  Gaisford,  and  Boissonadc ;  to  which  may  be 
added  Bach's  separate  edition,  published  at  Leipzig 
in  1 826.  (  Wicland,  Attisehes  Museum,  vol.  1 ,  p.  338. 
—Schbll,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr  ,  vol.  1,  p.  191.  —  Encycl. 
Us.  Knowl.,  vol.  15,  p.  230.— MuUer,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr., 
p.  116,  seqq.) 

Mina  (Mwi),  a  name  given  by  the  Athenians,  not 
to  a  particular  coin,  as  is  commonly  but  erroneously 
imagined,  but  merely  to  a  certain  sum,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  so  much  money  of  account.  The  mina 
was  equivalent,  as  a  sum,  to  100  drachma?,  which 
would  make,  in  our  cunency,  a  little  more  than  817 
59  cts.  The  term  wss  also  employed  as  a  weight, 
and  was  then  equivalent  to  a  little  over  15  oz.  avoir 
dupois  weight. — This  appears  to  be  the  proper  placs 
for  a  few  remarks  relative  to  Athenian  coinage.  Na 
gold  coins  appear  to  have  been  minted  at  A  then?,  al- 
though the  gold  coinage  of  other  places  circulated 
there  freely.  (Consult  CardweWs  Lectures  on  (h: 
Coinage  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  p.  112,  seqq.) 
But  the  mctsl  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Athena 
was  silver.  It  had  been  employed  by  them  for  their 
coinage  from  the  earliest  periods  of  their  history  ;  it 
was  obtained  in  considerable  quantity  from  their  own 
neighbourhood  (vtd.  Laurium) ;  and  it  formed  an  im 
portant  item  in  their  national  revenue.  The  higl 
commendation  given  to  this  coinage  by  Aristophanes^ 
refers,  not  to  any  delicacy  of  workmanship,  but  to  the 
extreme  purity  of  the  metal ;  and  the  eamo  cause 
seems  to  have  deterred  the  Athenians  from  excelling 
in  the  execution  of  their  coins,  which  induced  them 
to  preserve  the  greatest  purity  in  the  standard.  The 
specimens,  accordingly,  of  Athenian  silver  are  very 
numerous,  and,  though  evidently  minted  at  periods 
very  different  from  each  other,  retain  so  great  a  de- 
gree of  correspondence,  as  implies  either  much  polit- 
ical wisdom  on  the  part  of  Athens,  or,  at  least,  a  will- 
ing acquiescence  in  the  authority  of  public  opinion. 
The  most  important  property,  in  fact,  of  the  Athenian 
coinage  was  its  purity,  csreied  to  so  great  an  extent 
that  no  baser  metal  appears  to  have  been  united  with 
it  as  an  alloy.  It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the 
lead,  which  was  found,  together  with  the  silver,  in  the 
mines  of  Laurium,  waa  not  always  perfectly  separa- 
ted from  it  by  the  ancient  process  of  refining:  but  the 
quantity  of  that  metal  which  has  hitherto  been  discov- 
ered in  the  silver  coins  of  Athens  is  not  likely  to  have 
been  added  designedly  ;  and  copper,  which  would 
have  been  more  suitable  for  the  purpose,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  used  at  any  period  as  an  alloy, 
much  less  in  the  way  of  adulteration.  Connected 
with  this  superiority,  and  with  the  rude  method  of 
minting  which  prevailed  in  former  times,  was  the  far- 
ther advantage  possessed  by  the  Athenian  coin  of  be- 
ing less  exposed  to  wear  from  constant  use  than  is 
the  case  with  the  thinner  lamina  and  the  larger  sur- 
face of  a  modern  coin ;  whether  it  were  owing  to  the 
smaller  degree  of  hardness  in  the  netel  they  employ 
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H,  or  to  .heir  want  of  mechanical  contrivances,  or  to 
their  knowledge  that  a  compact  and  globular  body  is 
least  liable  to  loss  from  friction,  the  Athenian  coin 
was  mimed  in  a  form  more  massive  than  our  own, 
and  much  less  convenient  for  tale  or  transfer,  hut  bet- 
ter calculated  to  maintain  its  value  unimpaired  by  the 
wear  of  constant  circulation. — The  only  question  lhat 
remainr  to  be  considered  here  is  this :  to  what  cause 
was  it  owing  that  the  coins  of  Athens  should  have 
bfsn  e  tec  11  tad  throughout  in  a  stylo  of  inelegance  and 
ewrseness;  a;  a  time,  too,  when  the  coins  of  other 
districts,  far  inferior  in  science  and  reputation  to 
Athens,  were  finished  in  the  most  perfect  workman- 
ship 1  The  fact  is  certainly  remarkable;  and  the 
only  explanation  that  has  hitherto  beeu  given  of  it, 
may  tend  to  illustrate  still  farther  the  beneficial  effects 
of  commerce  in  its  influence  on  the  Athenian  mint. 
The  ancient  coinage,  says  Eckbel,  had  recommended 
itself  so  strongly  by  its  purity,  and  had  become  so 
universally  known  among  Greeks  and  barbarians  by 
it«  primitive  emblems,  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  havo  made  any  considerable  chango  in  the 
form  or  workmanship  of  the  coin,  without  creating  a 
degree  of  suspicion  against  it,  and  eventually  con- 
tracting its  circulation.  (Walpole's  Collection,  vol.  1, 
p.  433. — CardweWs  Lectures,  p.  9,  seqq.) 

MihcIus,  now  Mincio,  a  river  of  Gallia  Cisalpina, 
flowing  from  the  Lake  Benacus,  and  falling  into  the 
Po.  ( Virg.,  Eclog.,  7,  13. — Id.,  Gcorg.,  3;  16. — Id., 
£n,  10,  206.) 

MinkIdes  or  Mintridss,  the  daughters  of  Minyas, 
king  of  OrchometiUB,  in  Boeotta.  They  were  three  in 
number,  Leucippe,  Aristippe,  and  Alcathoe.  These 
females  derided  the  rites  of  Bacchus,  and  continued 
plying  their  looms,  while  the  other  women  ran  through 
the  mountains.  Bacchus  came  us  a  maiden  and  re- 
monstrated, but  in  vain;  he  then  assumed  the  form 
of  various  wild  beasts;  serpents  filled  their  baskets; 
vines  and  ivy  twined  round  their  looms,  while  wine 
and  milk  distilled  from  the  roof;  but  their  obstinacy 
Taa  unsubdued.  He  finally  drove  them  mad ;  they 
tore  to  pieces  the  son  of  Leucippe,  and  then  went  roam- 
ing through  the  mountains,  till  Mercury  touched  tbem 
with  his  wand,  and  turned  them  into  a  bat,  an  owl, 
•nd  a  crow.  ( Corinna  el  Nicand.,  ap.  Anton.  Lib.,  10. 
—  JElian,  V.  Jf  ,  3,  42  —  Chid,  Met.,  4,  1,  seqq  — 
Keightley's  Mythology,  p.  213.) 

Minerva,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  the  same  in 
general  with  the  Pallas- Athene  (Ua7.Xaf  'KBrjvn)  of 
the  Greeks,  and  to  be  considered,  therefore,  in  com- 
mon with  her,  in  one  and  the  same  article. — Minerva 
or  Athene  was  regarded  in  the  popular  mythology  as 
the  goddess  of  wisdom  snd  skill,  and,  in  a  word,  of 
all  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  In  both  the  Homeric 
poems  she  is  spoken  of  as  the  daughter  of  Jupiter,  and 
sn  one  place  it  seems  to  be  intimated  that  she  had  no 
other  parent  (//..  6,  875,  seqq)  In  later  writers, 
however,  the  legend  assumes  a  more  extended  form. 
It  is  said  that  Jupiter,  after  his  union  with  Metis,  was 
informed  by  Heaven  and  Earth  that  the  first  child  born 
from  this  marriage,  a  maiden,  would  equal  him  in 
strength  and  counsel;  and  that  the  second,  a  son, 
would  be  king  of  gods  and  men.  Alarmed  at  this 
prediction,  the  monarch  of  Olympus  swallowed  bis 
spouse,  who  was  than  pregnant;  but  being  seized, 
after  a  *.in;.  with  racking  pains  in  the  head,  the  god 
3ummr-;xi  1  uicac  to  his  aid,  who,  in  obedience  to  the 
romm.\nds  of  Jupiter,  cleft  the  head  of  the  latter  with 
a  blow  )f  his  brazen  hatchet,  and  Minerva  immediate- 
ly leape  1  forth,  in  panoply,  from  the  brain  of  her  sire. 
(Theog  ,  886,  seqq— lb.,  924.  —  Schol.  ad  Tkeog., 
890  —  Pind.,  01.,  7,  63  —  Sekol.,  ad  loe.—Schd.  ad 
Apoll  Rhod ,  4,  1310.)  Still  lstcr  authorities  assign 
the  task  of  opening  tho  head  of  Jove  to  Prometheus 
(Euripides,  Ion,  462. — Apollod ,  1,  3),  or  to  Hermes 
<8ekol.  ad  Pind,  CM  7,  66).— Mirerv.  i.  in  Homer, 
818 


as  in  the  general  popular  system,  the  goddess  of  wis 

dora  and  skill.    She  is  in  war  opposed  to  Mars,  tin 
wild  war-god,  as  the  patroness  and  teacher  of  just  ud 
scientific  warfare.    She  is  therefore  on  the  side  of  mi 
Greeks,  as  he  on  that  of  the  Trojans.    But  oa  lbs 
ahield  of  Achilles,  where  the  people  of  the  l»r»Kgcd 
town  are  represented  as  going  forth  to  lie  id  emb-sa, 
they  are  led  by  Mars  and  Minerva  together  (//.,  16, 
516),  possibly  to  denote  the  union  of  skill  and  coungt 
required  for  that  service.    (II.,  13,  277.)    Every  pru- 
dent chief  was  esteemed  to  be  under  the  patronage  ci 
Minerva,  and  Ulysses  was  therefore  her  especial  6> 
vourtte,  whom  she  relieved  from  all  his  perils,  aoi 
whose  son  Telemachus  she  also  took  under  her  protec- 
tion, assuming  a  human  form  to  be  bis  guide  and  di- 
rector.   In  like  manner,  Cadmus,  Hercules,  Perseus, 
and  other  heroes  were  favoured  and  aided  by  this  god- 
dess.   As  the  patroness  of  arts  and  industry  in  c?s- 
eral,  Minerva  waa  regarded  aa  the  inspirer  and  t«ach« 
of  able  artists.    Thus  she  taught  Epeus  to  frame  tits 
wooden  horse,  by  means  of  which  Troy  waa  taken , 
and  she  also  superintended  the  building  of  the  Ar^o. 
She  was  likewise  expert  in  female  accomplishments ; 
she  wove  her  own  robe  and  that  of  Juno,  which  last 
she  is  said  to  have  embroidered  very  nchlv.  (/i.,5, 
735  —  lb.,  14,  178  )    When  the  hero  Jason  was  set- 
ting put  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece,  Miaerva  gave 
him  a  cloak  wrought  by  herself.    (Apoll.  Mud.,  1, 
721.)   She  taught  this  art  also  to  mortal  females  who 
had  won  her  affection.    ( Od.,  20,  72. )    When  Pando- 
ra was  formed  by  Vulcan  for  the  ruin  of  man,  she  was 
attired  by  Minerva.    (Tkeog.,  573.)    In  the  Homer- 
ic hymn  to  Vulcan  (H.  20),  this  deity  and  Minerva 
are  mentioned  as  the  joint  benefactors  and  emitters 
of  mankind  by  means  of  the  arte  which  they  taught 
them,  and  wo  shall  find  them  in  intimate  union  also 
in  the  mythic  system  of  Attica. — The  invention  of  the 
pipe  (avAof )  is  also  ascribed  to  this  goddess.  Wkco 
Perseus,  says  Pindar  (Pytk.,  12, 15,  aeqq.—Stkti.,ad 
loc.),  had  slain  Medusa,  her  two  remaining  sisters  bit- 
terly lamented  her  death.    The  snakes  which  formed 
their  ringlets  mourned  in  concert  with  tbem,  and  Mi- 
nerva, hearing  the  sound,  was  pleased  with  it,  and  re- 
solved to  imitate  it :  she  in  consequence  invented  the 
pipe,  whose  music  was  named  many-headed  (roXssi- 
(^aXoc),  on  account  of  the  number  of  serpents  \\ho»« 
mournful  hissings  bad  given  origin  to  the  loatnunent- 
Otbers  (Hygin ,  fab.,  165)  say  that  the  goddess  formed 
the  pipe  from  the  bone  of  a  stag,  and,  bringing  it  with 
her  to  the  banquet  of  the  goda,  began  to  play  upon  iL 
Being  laughed  at  by  Juno  and  Venus,  on  account  of 
her  green  eyes  and  swollen  cheeks,  she  went  to  a  fount- 
ain on  Mount  Ida,  and  played  before  the  liquid  mirror 
Satisfied  that  the  goddesses  had  had  reason  for  their 
mirth,  she  threw  the  pipe  away.    Mar&yas  unforteoaie- 
ly  found  it,  and,  learning  to  play  on  it,  ventured  to  be- 
come the  rival  of  Apollo.    His  fate  is  related  else- 
where (vid.  Marsyas). — The  favourite  plant  of  Mi- 
nerva waa  the  olive,  to  which  she  had  given  origin  in 
her  well-known  contest  with  Neptune  (vid.  Cecrops), 
and  the  animals  consecrated  to  her  were  the  owl  sod 
tho  serpent.    Minerva  waa  most  honoured  at  Athene, 
the  city  to  which  she  gave  name  ('Aftfvor,  from  'A  flsVs,  >, 
where  the  splendid  festival  of  the  Panalhcnza  was  cel- 
ebrated in  her  honour.    This  goddess  is  represented 
with  a  serious  and  thoughtful  countenance,  ber  eyes 
are  large  and  steady,  her  hair  hangs  in  ringlets  over  ber 
shoulders,  a  helmet  covers  her  head ;  she  wears  a  Uxf 
tunic  and  mantle,  aho  bears  the  s>gis  on  ber  breast  ot 
on  her  arm,  and  tho  head  of  the  Gorgon  is  in  its  cea 
tre.  —  According  to  the  explanation  of  Mailer,  to* 
name  Pallas- Athene  appears  to  mean  "  the  Athenian 
maid"  (IjaAAaV  being  the  same  as  rrdAAof,  which  m. 
giwally  meant  "maid'');  and  she  thus  forms  a  paraifel 
to  44  the  Eleusinian  maid"  (K6pa)  or  Proserpina,  Aa 
this  is  her  constant  title  in  Homer,  it  is  roam  feat  lha< 
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ibe  had  ion^  been  regarded  »•  tbe  tutelary  deity  of 
Athens.    We  may  therefore  safely  reject  the  legends 
of  ber  being  tbe  same  with  the  Neith  (Hesych.,  Notts) 
of  Saie  in  Egypt,  or  a  war-goddess  imported  from  the 
tanks  of  tbe  Lake  Tritonis  in  Libya,  and  view  in  her 
one  of  the  denies  worshipped  by  the  agricultural  Pe- 
Iwgisns,  and  therefore  probably  one  of  tbe  powers 
engaged  in  causing  the  productiveness  of  tbe  earth. 
Her  being  represented,  in  the  poetic  creed,  as  the 
ifoddtas  of  arts  and  war  alone,  is  merely  a  transition 
from  physical  to  moral  agents,  that  will  presently  bo 
explained.  (Midler,  Proleg.,  p.  244. — Scmeenek,  An- 
int.,  p.  230.— Weicker.  Trit.,  p.  282.1 — The  etymol- 
ogy of  the  Latin  name  Minerva  is  doubtful.    The  first 
part  probably  contains  the  same  root  (mm,  men,  or 
man)  that  we  have  in  the  I^atiu  memini,  mens,  dec, 
and  also  in  the  Greek  fiev-oc,  ui-uvrf-eicu,  dec,  and 
the  Sanscrit  man-as.    Cicero  (N.  D.,  3,  24)  gives  a 
very  carious  etymology,  "  Minerva,  quia  minuit,  aid 
f  sis  min&tur but  some  of  the  ancient  grammarians 
appear  to  bare  been  more  rational  in  considering  it  a 
shortened  form  of  Meminerva,  since  she  was  also  the 
goddes*  of  memory.    Festus  connects  it  with  the  verb 
monere.   Muller  supposes  that  the  word,  like  the  won 
ship  of  tbe  goddess  herself,  came  to  the  Romans  from 
Elruria,  and  he  makes  the  Etrurian  original  to  have 
been  Menerfa  or  Menrfa.    (Etrusk.,  vol.  2,  p.  48.) — 
There  were  some  peculiarities  in  the  worship  of  Mi- 
nem  by  the  Romans  that  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 
Her  statue  waa  usually  placed  in  schools;  and  the 
pupils  were  accustomed  every  year  to  present  their 
masters  with  s  gift  called  Minerval.    (Varro,  R.  R., 
3,2  — Compare  Tcrtult.,  de  Idol.,  c.  10.)  Minerva 
also  presided  over  olive-grounds  (  Varro,  R.  R.,  1,  1) ; 
and  go*u  were  not  sacrificed  to  her,  according  to 
Varro,  because  that  animal  was  thought  to  do  peculiar 
injury  to  the  olive,   (ft  R.,  1,  2.)   There  waa  an 
annual  festival  of  Minerva,  celebrated  at  Rome  in  the 
month  of  March,  which  was  called  Qutnquatrus,  be- 
cause it  lasted  five  davs.    (Varro,  L.  L.,5,  3. — Ovid, 
Fast  ,  3,  809  — Aut  Gell.,  2,  21.)   On  the  first  day 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  goddess,  and  on  the  other 
four  there  were  gladiatorial  combats',  dec.    There  was 
also  another  festival  of  Minerva,  celebrated  in  June, 
*hieb  was  called  Quinquatrus  Minor  es.  ( Ovid,  Fast., 
6.  551.)— There  were  several  temples  in  Rome  sacred 
to  Minerva.    Ovid  mentions  one  on  the  Csltan  Hill, 
ui  which  she  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Mi- 
nerva Capta,  but  the  origin  of  the  appellation  is  un- 
known.  (Fast.,  3,  835,  seqq.)    It  also  appears  from 
several  inscriptions,  in  which  she  is  called  Minerta 
Medico,  that  this  goddess  was  thought  to  preside  over 
the  healing  art.    (Eneyel.  Us.  Knout.,  vol.  15,  p. 
232.) — The  most  probable  theory  relative  to  Pallas- 
Athene,  or  Minerva,  is  that  of  Muller,  which  sees  in 
her  the  temperate  celestial  heat,  and  its  principal 
igent  on  vegetation,  ike  moon.    {Muller,  Minerva  Po- 
Itat,  p.  5.)   This  idea  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients 
themselves.    Athene  is  by  Aristotle  expressly  called 
*  tbe  moon"  (of.  Arnob  ,  adv.  Gent.,  3,  p.  69.— Compare 
Istr..  ap.  Harpocr.,  Tpiroftnvir.—Creuzer,  Symbolik, 
<oL  4,  p.  237.)   On  tbe  coina  of  Attica,  anterior  to 
the  time  of  Pericles,  there  was  a  moon  along  with  the 
owl  and  olive-branch.    (Eckhel,  D.  If.,  vol.  2,  p.  163, 
209  )   There  was  a  torch-race  (XajinaSo+opia)  at  the 
Passthensa,  a  contest  with  which  none  but  light-bear- 
ing deities  were  honoured,  such  as  Vulcan,  Prome- 
theus,  Pan  (whom  the  ancients  thence  denominated 
Pbanetea),  dec.    At  tbe  festival  of  the  Skirophoria, 
tbe  priest  of  the  sun  and  the  priestess  of  Athene  went 
together  in  procession.    (Aristoph.,  Eeclet.,  18.)  A* 
title  of  Athene  waa  «  All-Dew"  (Pandrosos).    In  the 
jnoent  legends  of  Athens,  mention  was  made  of  a 
Hcred  marriage  (lepbf  yufioc)  between  Athene  and 
Vulcan     cms'  postea  Altici,  ne  tirginitas  deas  interi- 
merttur.  eommentorum  epurcitiem  obduxerux-V—Mid- 
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Ur).    This  goddess  is  also  said  to  have  given  fire  c* 
the  Atheniana  (Plut.,  Vit.  Cim.,  10),  and  perpetual 
flame  waa  maintained  in  her  temples  at  Athens  and 
Alalcomena.    (Pausan.,  I,  26,  7. — Id.,  9,  34,  1. 
It  could  hardly  have  been  from  any  other  cause  thai 
that  of  ber  being  regarded  as  the  moon,  that  the  noc- 
turnal owl,  whose  broad,  full  eyes  shine  so  brightly  in 
the  dark,  waa  consecrated  to  her ;  although  somo  in- 
deed maintain  that  this  bird  was  sacred  to  her  as  tbe 
goddeaa  of  wisdom,  since  the  peculiar  formation  of  its 
head  gives  it  a  particular  air  of  intelligence.  {Lruh 
rente's  Lecture*,  p.  147,  Am.  ed.)   The  shield  or 
corslet,  moreover,  with  the  Gorgon's  head  on  it,  seems 
to  represent  the  full-orbed  moon ;  and  finally,  the  epi- 
thet Glaueopis,  which  is,  as  it  were,  appropriated  to 
Athene,  is  also  given  to  Selene,  or  the  Moon.  (Em~ 
ptdocles,  ap.  Plut.,  de  Fat.,  in  Orb.  Lun.,  16,  21.-— 
Eurip.,  Fr.  incert.,  209.)    In  accordance  with  this 
theory,  the  epithet  Tritogcncia  (Tpiroytveta),  so  often 
applied  to  Minerva,  bas.been  ingeniously  explained  by 
considering  it  indicative  of  tbe  tkret  phases  of  the 
moon,  just  as  the  term  TpryXaBt'ivn  is  applied  to  Hec 
ate.    (Weicker,  Trilogie,  p.  283.)    There  are  two 
other  interpretations  ot  this  epithet,  which  have  had 
general  currency,  both  of  which,  however,  are  inferior 
to  the  one  just  mentioned.    The  first  of  these  supposes 
it  to  signify  Head-sprung,  as  the  word  rotru  is  said 
to  have  signified  head  in  some  of  the  obscurer  dialects 
of  Greece  (that  of  tbe  Alhanaanes,  according  to  Ni- 
cander  of  Colophon,  Hesych.,  s.  v. ;  Etym.  Mag.,  and 
Photius,  s.  v. :  that  of  the  Cretans,  Eustatk.,  ad  II., 
4,  p.  524  ;  8,  p.  696:  Od.,  3,  p.  1473:  that  of  the 
Bceotians,  Tzetz.  ad  Lye.,  bl9\    But  accounts  like 
this  are  very  suspicious,  and  the  later  Greeks  would 
have  made  ltttle  scruple  about  coining  a  term,  if  they 
wanted  it  to  suit  any  purpose.    The  other  interpreta- 
tion, which  makes  the  banks  of  the  river  or  lake  Tritoi. 
tbe  birthplace  of  Minerva,  has  found  a  great  numb© 
of  supporters  ;  but,  as  so  many  countries  aought  to  ap- 
propriate thu  Triton  to  themselves,  the  choice  among 
them  might  seem  difficult.   The  contest,  however, 
has  lain  between  the  river  or  lake  Triton  in  Libya, 
and  a  small  stream  of  tho  same  name  in  Bceotia.  Tt.s 
ancients  in  general  were  in  favour  of  the  former ;  but, 
aa  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Greeks  krew 
anything  of  the  Libyan  Triton  in  the  days  of  Homer, 
or  probably  till  after  tbe  colony  had  been  settled  sA 
Cyrene,  this  theory  seems  to  have  little  in  its  favour. 
Muller,  therefore,  at  once  rejects  it,  and  fixes  on  tha 
banks  of  the  Boeotian  brook  as  tbe  natal  spot  of  the 
goddess.    (Orchom.,  p.  355.)   Here,  however,  Hornet 
again  presents  a  difficulty,  for  the  practice  of  assigning 
birthplaces  on  earth  to  the  gods  does  not  seem  to  have 
prevailed  in  his  age.— The  moon- goddess  of  the  Athe- 
nians probably  came  by  her  moral  and  political  charac- 
ter in  the  following  manner.    It  was  the  practice  of 
the  different  classes  and  orders  in  a  state  to  appropriate 
the  general  tutelary  deity  to  themselves  by  some  suit- 
able appellation.    Tbe  Attic  peasantry,  therefore, 
named  Athene  the  Ox-yoktr  (Bovdn'a),  the  citizen* 
called  her  the  Worker  ('Epyavn),  while  the  military 
men  styled  her  Front-fighter  (Tlpoftaxoc).    As  theso 
last  were  the  ruling  order,  their  view  of  the  character 
of  the  goddess  became  the  prevalent  one ;  yet  even  in 
the  epic  poetry  we  find  the  idea  of  tbe  goddess'  presi- 
ding over  tho  arts  still  retained.    (Midler,  Miner 
va  Polias,  p.  1.  —  Keightlcy's  Mythology,  p.  153, 

PBOMOKTORtCM,  a  promontory  of  Campa- 
nia, closing  the  Bay  of  Naples  to  tbe  southwest.  It 
was  sometimes  called  Surrentinum  Promonlorium, 
from  the  town  of  Surrentum  in  its  vicinity ;  and  also 
not  unfrequently  the  Sirens'  Cape.  (Strah,  247.)  U 
is  now  Punto  della  Campantlla.  Tho  name  of  Mi- 
nerva Promontorium  was  givon  it  from  a  temple  of 
that  goddess  which  stood  here,  and  which  was  said  4e 
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n*ve  been  raised  bv  Ulysses.  (Strab ,  I.  c. — Crtmc  -*# 
Ant.  Italy,  vol.  2,' p.  185.) 

MinxsvalIa,  festivals  at  Rome  in  bonoar  of  Miner- 
va.   (Vui.  Minerva,  page  849, col.  1,  line  37,  seqq.) 

Mimo,  a  small  river  ofEtruria,  falling  into  the  Mare 
Tynhenum  or  Lower  sea,  a  short  distance  above  Cen- 
tura Cell*.  It  is  now  the  Mtgnont.  ( Virg.,  JEn., 
10,  m.—Rutil.,  Ittn.,  1,  277.) 

Mi!«r*i  or  MIncei,  a  people  in  the  southern  ex- 
trem it j  of  Arabia  Felix.  Their  country  was  called 
Minnasa,  and  their  capital  Carana.  The  name  of  the 
atter  is  preserved  in  Alnuiiarana,  which  is  a  strong 
fortress.  (Diod.,  3.  42  —  Agatharck.,  in  Hudson's 
Oeogr.  Mtn  ,  vol.  1,  p.  57  — P/tn.,  6,  28.) 

Minois,  a  patronymic  of  Ariadne,  as  daughter  of 
Minos.    (Ortd,  Met.,  8,  157.) 

Minos,  an  ancient  king,  who  in  history  appears  as 
the  Lawgiver  of  Crete.    Those  critics  who  consider  all 
the  personages  of  mythological  history  as  little  more 
than  names  to  which  is  attached  the  history  of  social 
development,  would  view  Minos  simply  as  the  concen- 
tration of  that  spirit  of  order,  which  ebout  his  time  be- 
gan to  exhibit  in  the  island  of  Crete  forms  of  a  regular 
polity.    But  we  are  not  to  consider,  because  there  is 
much  undoubtedly  mythological  about  the  history  of 
Minos,  that  therefore  he  never  existed.    The  concur- 
rent testimony  of  Thocydides  and  Aristotle  shows  it  to 
have  been  tbo  general  belief  in  their  times,  that  Minos 
was  the  first  among  the  Greeks  who  possessed  any 
amount  of  naval  power.    According  to  the  latter  au- 
thor, he  conquered  and  colonized  several  islands,  and  at 
last  perished  in  an  expedition  against  Sicily,  to  which 
island  he  was  fabled  to  have  pursued  Daedalus  after  the 
affair  of  Pasiphae,  and  where  the  daughters  of  Cocalus 
suffocated  him  in  a  warm  bath.    (Kid.  Cocalus.)  In 
the  second  book  of  the  "  Politics,"  Aristotle  draws  a 
parallel  between  the  Cretan  and  Spartan  institutions, 
and  he  there  ascribes  the  establishment  of  the  Cretan 
laws  to  Minos.    This  comparison,  aided  probably  by 
the  connexion  which  existed  between  Crete  and  Sparta, 
owing  to  colonies,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  haa 
no  doubt  suggested  the  theory  invented  and  supported 
by  Mullcr,  that  Minos  was  a  Doric  prince ;  a  theory,  as 
\fr.  Thirlwall  asserts,  utterly  unknown  to  the  ancients. 
The  subject  is  ably  discussed  by  him  in  bis  "  History 
of  Greece"  (vol.  1,  p.  135).    Some  post-Homeric  au- 
thorities make  Minos  a  judge  in  Hades  in  company 
with  ^Eaeus,  Rhadamanihus  being  chief  judge.  In 
this  character  be  appears  in  a  short  Platonic  dialogue 
called    Minos,"  or  "  On  law,"  which,  however,  some 
critics  consider  spurious.    Minos,  according  to  the  le- 
gend, was  a  son  of  Jupiter ;  this  being  the  usual  meth- 
od taken  by  mythographers  to  express  a  person  so 
ancient  that  they  could  put  him  on  a  level  with  no 
mere  mortal ;  and  from  Jupiter  as  his  father  he  is  said 
to  have  learned  those  laws  which  he  afterward  delivered 
unto  men.    For  this  purpose,  he  is  related  to  have  re- 
tired to  a  cave  in  Crete,  where  he  feigned  that  Jupi- 
ter his  father  dictated  them  unto  him,  and  every  time 
he  returned  from  the  cavo  he  announced  some  new  law. 
— Minos  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  belonging  to  a  period 
when  history  and  mythology  interlace,  and  as  uniting 
in  his  own  person  the  chief  characteristics  of  both. 
He  is  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  yet  the  first  possessor  of 
a  navy  ;  a  judge  in  Hades,  but  not  the  less  for  that  a 
king  of  Crete.    It  is  very  curious  that  Crete,  so  fa- 
tnous  at  this  age  both  for  its  naval  power  and  for  be- 
ing the  birthplace  of  the  Olympian  gods,  should  never 
afterward  ha**  attained  anything  like  that  celebrity 
which  its  position  seemed  to  promise.    Its  office  seems 
to  have  been  that  of  leading  the  way  in  naval  suprema- 
cy.   Too  insulated  for  power  of  a  durable  nature,  it 
was  lost  in  the  confederate  or  opposing  gloriea  of  Ath- 
ens and  Sparta ;  but  while  they  were  yet  in  their  infan- 
cy, its  insular  form  (together,  perhaps,  with  some  Asiatic 
ttfnemont)gave  it  that  concentrated  erorgy  which  in 


an  early  age  is  irresistible.    (Horn.,  17.,  2, 65. — Id.  it, 
13,  450.—  Id.  ib.,  14,  321.— Id.,  Od.,  19, 175— Iht 
eyd.,  1,  3  —  Plat.,  Leg.,  lib.  1  a  2  — Id.,  Mm  — Am 
tot.,  Poltt.,  lib.  2  el  l.—Encyci.  Vs.  Knotel.,  vol  15, 
p.  248.) 

Mihotacrds,  a  celebrated  monster,  half  man  aoi 
half  bull,  the  offspring  of  Pasiphae,  wife  of  Minos,  bi 
a  bull.    According  to  the  legend,  the  Cretans  bad  ne* 
itated  to  give  Minos  the  royal  dignity  after  th«  dealt 
of  Asterion,  whereupon,  to  prove  his  claim  to  it,  be  as- 
serted that  he  could  obtain  whatever  he  prayed  fee 
Then,  sacrificing  to  Neptune,  he  besought  him  to  send 
him  a  bull  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  promising  to 
offer  up  whatever  should  appear.    Neptune  tent  the 
bull,  and  Minos  received  the  kingdom.   Tbe  bull,  bow- 
ever,  being  of  a  large  aixe  and  of  a  brilliant  white  hue 
appeared  to  Minos  too  beautiful  an  animal  to  be  slats, 
and  be  put  him  in  bis  herd,  and  substituted  an  ordinary 
bull.    Neptune,  offended  at  this  act,  made  tbe  bull  run 
wild,  and  inspired  Pasiphae  with  a  strange  passion  tor 
him,  which  she  was  enabled  to  gratify  by  tbe  conni- 
vance of  Daedalus.    Her  offspring  was  the  Minotaur. 
Minos,  in  compliance  with  an  oracle,  made  D*dalui 
build  for  him  the  labyrinth.    In  this  be  placed  the  Mino- 
taur, where  ho  fed  him  on  human  flesh,  and  afterward 
on  tho  youtha  and  maidens  sent  from  Athens.  (Kid 
Androgeus.)  Theseus,  by  the  aid  of  Ariadne,  killed  the 
monster  (tid.  Theseus  and  Labyrinthus),  thereby  deliv- 
ering tho  Athenians  from  tbe  cruel  obligation  of  sending 
their  chddren  to  be  devoured. — Such  is  the  mythologi- 
cal story.   Its  meaning  is  uncertain.   It  very  likely  be- 
longs to  that  class  of  mythological  tales  which  express 
a  political  fact,  and  tbe  connexion  in  which  Thexui 
stands  with  the  Minotaur  adda  probability  to  this  theory; 
for  the  exploits  of  Theseus  are  generally  such  effects  as 
would  be  produced  in  historical  times  by  tbe  course  ol 
events  in  tbe  formation  of  a  poUty.    Such,  at  least, 
are  his  exploits  in  and  about  Attica,  and  there  appcin 
no  sound  reason  to  exclude  this  from  the  number.  It 
may  then,  perhaps,  be  assumed,  that,  under  the  slaving 
of  the  Minotaur,  ib  shadowed  forth  the  abolition  of  cer- 
tain obstacles  existing  in  the  way  of  free  intercourse 
between  Athens  and  Crete.    But  tbe  descent  of  tnt 
Minotaur  from  Pasiphae  (Ilaert^ds;),  probably  a  name 
of  the  moon,  and  from  the  Bull,  one  of  the  xodiacal 
signs,  may  perhaps  imply  some  astronomical  fact  con- 
nected with  the  recurrence  of  tbe  tribute  paid  to  Crete. 
The  affection  of  Ariadne  for  Theseus,  in  mythological 
language,  may  be  taken  to  mean  a  union  of  Cretan  and 
Attic  tribes.    It  should  be  observed  that  Schwenck, 
in  his  very  fanciful  but  ingenious  treatise  on  mytholo- 
gy, considers  the  first  two  syllables  of  the  word  Mino 
taur  to  bo  identical  with  ueif  or  ptv,  uijvoe  (the  vwon), 
as  also  with  the  root  of  the  German  mond  and  the  Eng- 
lish moon,  so  that  we  get  the  two  parents  of  tbe  Mino- 
taur in  the  two  parts  of  its  name.    This  might  lead 
us  to  believe  that  the  name  unvested  the  genealogy, 
and  that  the  latter  part  referred,  not  to  a  bull's  being 
the  father  of  the  Minotaur,  but  to  the  fact  that  boms 
were  a  symbol  of  the  moon-goddess.    In  this  case,  the 
slaying  of  the  Minotaur  by  Theseus  might  mean  the 
introduction  of  the  Attic  worship  in  place  of  the  pre- 
viously prevslent  Doric  form.    (Hock,  Krtls,  vol.  2, 
p.  63.  —  Scktcenck,  Anient.,  p.  65.  —  Encyd.  Useful 
Knout.,  vol.  15,  p.  248.) 

Minthk,  a  daughter  of  Cocytus,  loved  by  Pluto. 
Proserpina  discovered  her  husband's  amour,  and 
changed  his  mistress  into  an  herb,  called  by  tbe  same 
name,  and  still,  at  the  present  day,  denominated  mini 
(Owd.  Met  ,  10.  729  ) 

Minturn^s,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  river  Line, 
and  only  throe  or  four  miles  from  its  month  :  it*  ex- 
tensive ruins  sufficiently  mark  the  place  which  it  oe 
cupied  :  out  of  these  the  neighbouring  town  of  Trav 
jetta  was  built.  (Strabo,  233.— Ptol.,  p.  66  — Plin.t 
3,  6  )    We  are  informed  by  Livy  (8, 26)  that  ibis  l 
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belonged  to  the  Aosones ;  but  when  that  nation  ceas- 
ed to  exist,  Mintorna  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, by  whom  it  wss  colonized,  A.U.C.  456.  {Lav., 
10,  21.  —  Veil.  Paterc,  1,  U  —Dion.  Hal.,  1,  9.)— 
Il  was  one  of  those  maritime  towns  which  were  re- 
quired to  furnish  sailors  and  naval  stores  for  the  Ro- 
man fleets.    (Lie.,  27,  88.— Id.,  26,  3.)  According 
to  Frontinos,  another  colony  was  afterward  sent  thith- 
er tinder  the  direction  of  Julius  Cesar.  Minturna, 
however,  is  chiefly  known  in  history  from  the  events 
by  which  it  was  connected  with  the  fallen  fortunes  of 
Marius.    This  general,  in  endeavouring  to  effect  his 
escape  into  Africa  from  the  pursuit  of  the  victorious 
Sylla,  was  forced  to  put  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lins  ; 
when,  after  being  put  on  shore  and  abandoned  by  the 
crew  of  the  vessel,  he  sought  shelter  in  the  cottage  of 
an  old  peasant.    But  this  retreat  not  affording  the 
concealment  requisite  to  screen  him  from  the  pursuit 
which  wis  now  set  on  foot,  Marius  had  no  other  re- 
source left  but  to  plunge  into  the  marshes,  with 
which  the  neighbourhood  of  M  inturna  abounds.  Here, 
though  almost  buried  in  the  mud,  he  could  not  escape 
from  his  vigilant  pursuers,  but  was  dragged  out  and 
thrown  into  a  dungeon  at  Minturoe.    A  public  slave 
was  shortly  after  sent  to  despatch  him ;  but  this  man, 
a  Cimbrian  by  birth,  could  not,  as  the  historians  re- 
kte,  face  the  destroyer  of  his  nation,  though  unarmed, 
in  chains,  and  in  his  seventieth  year;  such  was  still 
the  glare  of  his  eye  and  terror  of  his  voice.  Struck 
with  this  circumstance,  the  magistrates  of  Miniums 
Jetermined  to  set  Marius  at  liberty,  since  such  seem- 
ed to  be  the  will  of  heaven.    They  farther  equipped 
a  vessel  which  was  destined  to  convey  him  to  Africa. 
(PhU .,  Vit.  Mar.  — Jut.,  Sat.,  10,  276.  — Compare 
Liv,  EpU.,  77.  —  Appian,  BclX.  Civ.,  1,  61.—  Veil. 
Paterc,  2,  19.—  Vol.  Max.,  1,  5.)   The  grove  and 
temple  of  the  nymph  Marcia,  supposed  by  some  to 
aave  been  the  mother  of  Latinus,  and  by  others 
thought  to  be  Circe  ( Virg.,  JEn.,  7, 47. — Lactant.,  <fc. 
falx.  Rei ,  \,  21),  were  close  to  M inturna,  and  held 
id  the  highest  veneration.    (Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol. 
1,  p  131.) 

Mikotia  Vu,  a  Roman  road,  leading  from  the  Par- 
It  MimUii  3t  Trigemina,  through  the  country  of  the 
Sabines,  as  as  Brundisium.  {Schol.  ad  Horat., 
Eput ,  1,  18,  20.) 

MiNtrriDs,  I.  Augurinus,  a  Roman  consul  B.C. 
458.  He  was  defeated  by  the  Maui,  and  would  bavo 
ost  his  whole  army  had  not  the  dictator  Cincinnatus 
come  to  his  aid.  He  was  degraded  by  the  latter  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  or  legatus,  and  at  the  same 
time  deprived  by  him  of  his  consular  authority.  (Liv., 
3,  29.)— II.  Rufus,  a  master  of  horse  to  the  dictator 
Fabius  Maxirous.  His  disobedience  to  the  commands 
of  the  dictator,  who  was  unwilling  to  hazard  an  action, 
was  productive  of  an  extension  of  his  prerogative,  and 
the  master  of  the  horse  was  declared  equal  in  power 
to  the  dictator.  Minutius,  soon  after  this,  fought  with 
31  success  against  Hannibal,  and  was  only  saved  by 
the  interference  of  Fabius  ;  which  circumstance  had 
soch  an  effect  upon  him,  that  he  laid  down  his  power 
at  the  feet  of  his  deliverer,  and  swore  that  he  would 
never  act  but  by  his  directions.  He  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Canna.  (Liv.,  23,  21.— Nep .,  VU.  Hannih., 
6.) — III.  Felix,  a  rutive  of  Africa,  who  is  generally 
•apposed  to  have  flourished  a  short  time  after  Tertul- 
ban,  though  some  have  undertaken  to  prove  that  he 
was  contemporary  with  Marcus  Aurelius.  ( Van  Ho- 
•ea,  Ernst.  Crit.  de  vera  atate,  «fc.  M.  Minutii  Fe- 
tid*, Campis,  1762,  4to.)  Lactantius  (Inst.  Div.,  5, 
1)  and  St.  Jerome  (Cata*.,  S.  S.  Eccles.,  c.  58)  state 
that  he  followed  with  reputation  thi  employment  of 
an  advocato  at  Rome.  We  have  only  one  work  of 
hie  remaining,  a  dialogue  entitled  Octavius,  and  con- 
taining a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
It  im  an  interesting  produrioo  'or  those  who  wish  to 


become  acquainted  with  the  charges  the  pagans  wert 
accustomed  to  make  against  the  new  religion,  and 
which  Minutius  Felix  gives  in  a  fairer  manner  than 
any  other.  It  is  apparent  that  he  has  availed  himself 
of  the  apology  of  Tertollian ;  but  be  has  a  mode  of 
viewing  his  subject  which  is  peculiarly  his  own,  and 
his  style  is  much  purer  and  more  elegsnt  than  that  of 
his  model.  He  may  be  regarded,  in  general,  as  one 
of  the  most  elegant  of  the  Latin  ecclesiastical  writers. 
The  dialogue  ts  between  a  heathen  and  a  Christian, 
in  which  Minutius  himself  sits  aa  a  judge  and  modera- 
tor. By  this  contrivance  he  replies  to  the  objection* 
and  arguments  brought  forward  by  the  adversary,  and 
refutes  the  calumny  cast  upon  Christianity  by  the 
heathen  philosophers,  and  at  the  same  time,  exposes 
the  absurdities  of  their  creed  and  worship,  powerfully 
demonstrating  the  reasonableness  and  excellence  of 
the  Christian  religion.  Minutius  Felix  is  said  to  hava 
been  originally  a  pagan. — Erasmus  thought  his  work 
was  lost.  This  mistake  arose  from  the  copyists  of 
the  middle  agea  having  joined  the  production  of  Felix 
to  the  treatise  of  Amobius  against  the  Gentiles,  of 
which  it  was  regarded  as  the  eighth  book.  Adrian 
Junius  (de  Jonghe),  a  celebrated  critic  of  Holland, 
was  the  first  to  detect  this  false  arrangement.  Bal- 
duinus  then  printed  the  work  of  Felix  separately. 
The  honour  of  this  discovery,  however,  on  the  part  of 
Junius,  has  been  contested  by  some.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  his  work  are,  that  of  Gronovius,  Lugd.  Bat , 
1709,  8vo,  and  that  of  Dae?*,  Cant.,  1712,  8vo.) 

MlNt^E,  a  race  of  great  celebrity  in  the  most  an- 
cient epic  poetry  of  Greece,  but  whose  name  seems 
to  have  been  almost  forgotten  before  the  beginning  <  f 
tho  period  when  fable  gives  place  to  history.  The 
adventurers  who  embarked  in  the  Argonautic  expedi- 
tion were  all  called  Minyans,  though  they  were  mostly 
iRolian  chieftains,  and  the  same  name  recurs  in  the 
principal  settlements  which  referred  their  origin  to  the 
line  of  AZo\u».  Iolcos  itself,  though  foundeo  by  Cre- 
theus,  is  said  to  have  been  inhabited  by  Minyans ;  and 
a  still  closer  affinity  is  indicated  by  a  legend,  which 
describes  Minyas,  the  fabulous  progenitor  of  the  race, 
as  a  descendant  of  iEolus.  (Apdl.  Rhod  ,  3,  1094. 
—Sckol.,  ad  loe.)  There  are  two  ways  in  which  this 
connexion  may  be  explained,  between  which  it  is  no*, 
easy  to  decide  The  Minyans  may  have  been  a  Fc- 
lasgic  tribe,  originally  distinct  from  the  Hellenes  :  and 
this  may  seem  to  bo  confirmed  by  the  tradition,  that 
Cretheus,  when  he  founded  Iolcos,  drove  out  the  Pe- 
lagians who  wero  previously  in  possession  of  the 
land.  (Pavsan.,  4,  36,  1.— Schol.,  ad  IL,  2.)  But 
in  this  case  we  sre  led  to  conclude,  from  the  celebrity 
to  which  the  Minyans  attained  in  the  Greek  legends, 
that  they  were  not  a  rude  and  feeble  horde,  which  the 
.f?olians  reduced  to  subjection,  but  were  already  so 
far  advanced  in  civilization  and  power,  that  the  inva- 
ders were  not  ashamed  of  adopting  their  name  and 
traditions,  and  of  treating  them  as  a  kindred  people. 
It  may,  however,  also  be  conceived,  and  -perhaps  ac- 
cords better  with  all  that  we  hear  of  them,  that  the 
appellation  of  Minyans  was  not  originally  a  national 
name,  peculiar  to  a  single  tribe,  but  a  title  of  honour, 
equivalent  to  that  of  "  heroes"  or  "  warriors,"  which 
was  finally  appropriated  to  the  adventurous  .JSolian*, 
who  established  themselves  at  Iolcos  and  on  the  ad- 
jacent coast.  If  we  take  thia  view  of  it,  all  the  indi- 
cations we  find  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
Minyans  will  serve  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  Aloh- 
an  atates  in  which  the  name  occurs  ;  and  it  will  only 
remain  doubtful,  whether  the  ^Eolians  or  Hellene* 
were  not  more  closely  connected  with  other  tribes  in 
the  north  of  Thcssaly.  among  which  the  name  of  the 
Minyans  likewise  appears,  than  the  common  tradition 
would  lead  us  to  suppose.  We  hear  of  a  town  called 
Minya  on  the  borders  of  Thcssaly  and  Macedonit 
(compare  Steph.  By: ,  s.  v  Mm-vo,  and  'AAjMtviV 
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■lid  of  a  Thessalian  Orcbomenus  Minyeus.  (Pliny, 
4,  8.)  In  conaklehng  the  elements  of  which  the  Hel- 
lenic race  was  composed,  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  Doiopes,  who  were  seated  on  the  weatern  con- 
fines of  Phlhia,  and  are  described  in  the  Iliad  (9,  484) 
as  originally  subject  to  its  king,  retained  their  name 
at <d  an  independent  existence,  as  members  of  the 
treat  Hellenic  confederacy,  to  a  very  late  period. 
[I'ausan,  10,  8,  2,  sea.)  If,  according  to  either  of  the 
views  just  suggested,  we  consider  Minyana  and  Mo- 
liana  as  the  same  people,  we  find  the  most  flourishing 
of  the  iEolian  settlements  in  the  north  of  Bceotia. 
Hare  the  city  of  Orchotncnus  rose  to  greet  power  and 
opulence  in  the  earliest  period  of  which  any  recollec- 
tion was  preserved.  Homer  compares  the  treasures 
which  flowed  into  it  to  those  of  the  Egyptian  Thebes. 
The  traveller  Pausanias,  who  was  familiar  with  all  tbe 
wonders  of  art  in  Greece  and  Asia,  speaks  with  ad- 
miration of  its  most  ancient  monument,  as  not  inferior 
lo  any  which  he  had  seen  elsewhere.  This  was  the 
treasury  of  Minyas,  from  whom  the  ancient  Orcho- 
menians  were  fabled  to  have  been  called  Minyana; 
and  the  city  continued  always  to  be  distinguished  from 
others  of  the  same  name,  aa  tbe  Minyean  Orcbome- 
nua. Minyas,  according  to  the  legend,  waa  the  first 
cf  men  who  raised  a  building  for  such  a  purpose. 
His  genealogy  glitters  with  names  which  express  the 
traditional  opinion  of  his  unbounded  wealth.  Thua 
he  is  the  son  of  Chryses,  whose  mother  is  Chry&oge- 
nes,  dec.  (Hausan.,  9,  36,  A.—ThtrlvaWs  Hist.  Gr., 
vol.  I,  p.  91.—  Compare  Muller,  Orckomtnus  und  dte 
Mmyer,  p.  139,  seqq.) 

Minyas,  a  king  of  Orchomenus  in  Bceotia,  son  of 
Cbryses,  and  grandson  of  Neptune.  He  was  famed 
for  his  opulence,  snd  for  the  treasury  or  structure 
which  he  built  to  contain  his  riches.  (Consult  re- 
marks towards  the  end  of  the  article  Minyse. ) 

MiaiNVM,  I.  PaoMONToaicM,  a  promontory  of  Cam- 
pania, forming  thn  upper  extremity  of  tbe  Bay  of  Na- 
ples, now  Cape  Mistno.  It  waa  so  named,  according 
to  Virgil  (JEu  ,  6,  234),  from  Misenus,  the  trumpeter 
of  iEtieas,  who  was  drowned  and  interred  here  (Com- 
pare Propert.,3,  18. — Stat.  Stlv.,3,  1.)  Other  ac- 
counts speak  of  Misenus  as  a  companion  of  Ulysses. 
{Strabo,  245.)— II.  A  town  and  harbour  on  tbe  prom- 
ontory of  tbe  same  name.  Misenum  was  probably  first 
used  by  the  Cu nutans  as  a  harbour  ( Dion.  Hal.,  7,  5). 
In  the  reign  of  Augustus  it  became  one  of  the  first 
naval  stations  of  tbe  Roman  empire,  being  destined  to 
guard  the  coast  of  the  Tuscan  Sea.  (Suet.,  Aug.,  48 
— Floras,  1, 10.)  In  process  of  time,  a  town  grew  up 
around  the  harbour,  tbe  inhabitants  of  which  were 
cslled  Misenenses.  (Veget.,  6,  1.)  The  neighbour- 
hood of  this  place  abounded  with  marine  villas,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  that  of  C.  Marius,  too  luxu- 
rious, aa  Plutarch  observes,  for  such  a  soldier.  (Com- 
pare P/m.,  18,  6.)  It  waa  purchased  afterward  by  Lu- 
cullua  for  500,200  denarii.  According  to  Seneca 
(Ep.,  61),  ii  stood  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  overlooking 
tbe  sea.  Some  years  sfter  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  Tiberius,  as  we  learn  from  Phanlrus  (2,  36),  who 
has  made  it  the  scene  of  one  of  his  fables.  It  was 
here  that  emperor  ended  his  days.  (Suet.,  Tib.,  74.) 
—Pliny  the  elder  waa  stationed  at  Misenum,  as  com- 
mander of  the  fleet,  st  the  time  of  the  great  eruption 
of  Vesuvius,  in  which  he  perished.  (Cramer's  Arte. 
Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  164,  seqq.) 

Missttus,  a  Trojan,  conspicuous  for  both  his  prowess 
m  arms  snd  his  skill  on  the  clarion  or  lituus.  He  of- 
ten signalized  himself  by  the  side  of  Hector  in  the 
fight ;  and,  after  tbe  fall  of  Troy,  accompanied  i£neas 
to  Italy,  on  tbe  shores  of  which  country,  near  the  city 
of  Cumss,  he  lost  his  life,  having  been  drowned  amid 
tbe  breakers  by  a  Triton  who  waa  envious  of  his  mu- 
lical  skill.  ( Virg.,  JEn.t  6,  164.)  Virgil  calls  him 
Eolides.  not  as  indicating  anv  divine  descent  from 
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/Eolus,  the  god  of  the  winds,  but  merely  aa  a  pa*.t 
nymic  denoting  hia  origin  from  a  mortal  father  named 
-■fcolus.  The  same  poet  is  guilty  of  an  anachronism 
in  making  Misenus  acquainted  with  the  lit***,  tines 
both  the  lituus  and  tuba  were  unknown  in  Homeric 
times.  He  has  merely,  however,  followed  in  this  the 
custom  of  the  tragic  writers.  (Consult  Heynt,  Ex 
curt,  vii.,  ad  JEn.,  6.)—  Tbe  ashes  of  Misenus  nert 
interred  on  the  promontory,  fabled  to  have  been  csiksj 
Misenum  after  his  name,  and  which  is  now  still  o> 
nominated  Miseno.    (Virg.,  JEn.,  6,  232,  teqq.) 

MisiTHkus,  father-in-law  of  Gordian  III.  (Fsl 
Gordianus  HI.) 

Mitmra  or  Mitra,  a  deity  of  Persia,  generally  sup 
posed  to  have  been  tbe  Son.  His  worship  was.  in 
process  of  time,  introduced  at  Rome,  and  altars  wen 
there  erected  to  bim,  with  the  inscription,  **  Deo  Sob 
Mukrtt,"  or  Deo  lntieto  Mitkret."  He  is  generally 
represented  in  sculpture  as  a  young  man,  his  head  sur- 
mounted with  a  Phrygian  bonnet,  and  in  the  attitude 
of  supporting  his  knee  upon  a  bull  that  lies  oo  ibe 
ground.  He  holds  with  one  hand  a  horn  of  the  ani- 
mal, while  with  the  other  he  plunges  a  dagger  into  its 
neck.  Mithraa  here  represents  the  generative  Son,  in 
the  full  bloom  of  youth  and  power,  while  tbe  bull  in- 
dicates the  earth,  containing  in  its  bosom  tbe  teeds  or 
germes  of  things,  which  the  sun-god  cauaes  lo  come 
forth  in  an  abundant  flood  from  the  wound  inflicted  by 
his  dagger  of  gold.  (Creuzer,  Symboltk,  par  Guig- 
niaut,  vol.  1,  p.  356.)— -The  mysteries  of  Mithras  were 
celebrated  with  much  pomp  and  splendour  oo  tbe  re- 
vival of  the  Persian  religion  under  tbe  Sasaanid*,  bet 
we  do  not  read  of  the  worship  of  tbe  sun  under  this 
name  in  the  earlier  Greek  writers.  (Hyde,  Hist.  JUL, 
Vet.  Per*.,  c.  4,  p.  109.)  The  word  is  evid  ntly  las 
same  aa  mitra,  one  of  the  names  of  tbe  sua  n  &» 
sent.  It  also  appears  in  many  ancient  Persian  narruN, 
aa  Ut6pa6arne  or  Mirpaounsr  (Herod  ,  I,  11 0]  ; 
Mirpooarff  (Herod..  3,  120) ;  'WafurpiK  (Herod-,  9, 
102);  ItpouiTprK  (Herod.,  7,  68);  and  in  MiTpaiot, 
MiOfuvnc,  or  UiOpnviK  (Xcn.,  Hut.  Gr.,  9,  6 .— At- 
rwn,  Exp.  Al,  1,  17. — Id  ib.,  3,  16),  which  appear 
to  be  derivatives.  (Pott,  Etymol.  Fortck ,  vol.  1,  p. 
xlvii.,  seqq. — Rosen,  in  Journal  of  Education,  No.  9, 
p.  334,  seq.—Eneycl.  Us.  KnouH.,  vol.  15,  p.  289.) 

Mitbradates  or  Mith  Hi  Dints,  a  common  name 
among  tbe  Medes  and  Persians,  which  appears  to 
have  been  formed  from  Mtthra  or  Mitra,  the  Persian 
name  for  the  aun,  and  the  root  da,  signifying  "to 

Sve,"  which  occurs  in  most  of  the  Indo-Germantc 
nguages.  The  name,  however,  was  written  in  cev 
eral  ways.  In  Herodotus  (1,  110)  we  find  Mrrpa&i 
rtfc;  in  Xenophon  (Anab.,  7,  8,  25),  Jdidpidar^; 
in  the  Septuagint  (Ezra,  1 , 8. — Id.,  4, 7),  UidpabapKi 
and  in  Tacitus  (Ann  ,  12,  10),  Mcherdates.  On  the 
Greek  coins  it  is  written  Mtlkradatcs.  A  large  class 
of  names  in  different  dislects  of  the  I wlo- German- 
ic languages  have  tbe  same  termination  as  Mitbra- 
dates. Thus,  in  Sanscrit,  we  find  the  names  tkrt- 
datta,  Haradatta,  IndradaUa,  Somadatta,  that  la, 
"  given  by  the  gods,"  44  given  by  Hara  or  Shra,"  44  bt 
India,"  44  by  Soma,  or  the  moon ;"  and  in  Greek,  suck 
names  as  Theodotus,  Diodotus,  Zenodotus,  sni  He- 
rodotus.  In  Persian  names  tbe  same  termination  oc- 
curs, as  in  the  Hormisdates  of  Agathias ;  the  Pharan- 
dates  and  Pherendates  of  Herodotus  (7,  67  ;  9,  76); 
snd  the  Modal  es  of  Curtius  (6,  3). — The  most  cele- 
brated race  of  princes  of  tbe  name  of  Mitbradates  wen 
the  kings  of  Pontus,  who  were  descended  from  Arts- 
hazes,  one  of  tbe  seven  Persian  nobles  who  ovcrvhren 
the  msgi,  B.C  521.  (Worst*,  3,  S  —Diod.  Sic.,  If. 
40.— Polyb .,  6,  43.)  The  following  is  a  list  of  the* 
kings. — I.  Mithsadatbs  I ,  of  whom  little  is  known 
(An* tot.,  de  Rep.,  6,  10.) — II.  Mitmra  dates  If., 
succeeded  Anobsrxsnes  II.,  B.C.  363.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  various  wars  which  were  carried  oa 
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Vf  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and,  being 
an  active  end  enterprising  prince,  be  greatly  extended 
his  paternal  dominions,  whence  be  M  frequently  sur- 
namcd  the  founder  (rriartK )  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus. 
He  also  ruled  over  Cappadocia  and  Phrygia.  He  was 
pat  to  death  by  Antigouaa,  D.C.  302,  at  Cius  in 
Mysia,  at  the  age  of  84,  according  to  Lucian  (Macrob., 
c.  13),  because  be  was  suspected  of  favouring  the  in- 
terests of  Ca wander. — III  Mitiibadatbs  III.,  son  of 
the  preceding,  ruled  from  B.C.  302  to  266. — IV. 
Hith a_a dates  IV.,  the  son  of  Ariobarzanes  III.,  waa 
left  a  minor  by  his  father.  He  attacked  Sinope, 
which  was  taken  by  bis  successor  Phamaces,  and  car- 
ried on  war  against  Eumcnee  II.  He  was  in  close 
alliance  with  the  Rhodians ;  and  joined  with  some 
princes  of  Asia  Minor  in  making  valuable  presents  to 
that  people,  to  repair  their  losses  after  an  earthquake. 
(Polyh.,  5,  89,  acq.)  He  married  the  sister  of  Seleu- 
coa  Calliaicus,  by  which  alliance  be  obtained  Phrygia. 
His  own  daughter  was  married  to  Antiochus  the  Great. 
— V.  MrraiAOATM  V.,  sur named  Euergetca,  reigned 
from  about  166  to  120  B.C.  He  waa  an  ally  of  the 
Romans,  and  assisted  them  in  the  third  Punic  war  with 
•  considerable  fleet.  He  was  assassinated  at  Sinope, 
and  succeeded  by  bis  son,  the  famous  Mithradatea. — 
VI.  Mithbaoatis  VI.,  aurnamed  Eupator,  and  called 
the  Great,  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies 
that  the  Romans  ever  encountered.  He  was  only 
eleven  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father,  and,  during 
hie  minority,  bis  life  waa  frequently  in  danger  from  the 
numerous  conspiracies  formed  against  him.  He  is 
seid  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  an  antidote 
discovered  by  himself,  which  was  sufficient  to  coun- 
teract the  effect  of  the  most  violent  poisons.  (PUn,, 
13,  77.— /d.,  25,  3.  —  Id.,  29,  8.)  Mitbradates  pos- 
sesscd  a  strong  mind  and  vigorous  body ;  he  excelled 
in  all  athletic  sports,  and  waa  distinguished  in  his  early 
years  by  bis  bodily  strength  and  his  daring  spirit.  He 
bad  also  paid  great  attention  to  the  study  of  philosophy 
and/  polite  literature ;  and,  according  to  Pliny,  was 
able  to  converse  in  twenty-two  different  languages 
SO,  3).  As  soon  aa  Mitbradates  was  old  enough  to 
take  the  government  into  his  own  hands,  be  attacked 
tie  Colcatans  and  the  barbarous  nations  who  dwelt  on 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  whom  he  reduced 
to  subject  ton.  The  next  acquisition  which  be  made 
was  Paphlagonia,  which  waa  said  to  have  been  left  to 
she  king*  of  Pontua  by  Pylaroenes  II.,  king  of  Papb- 
bgonisL,  who  died  about  B.C.  121.  Part  ef  Paphla- 
gonia he  gave  to  Nicomedea  II.,  king  of  Bithynia, 
who  was,  next  to  Mitbradates,  the  most  powerful  mon- 
arch in  Asia  Minor.  Nicomedea,  however,  was  jealous 
of  the  increasing  power  of  Mithradatea ;  and  on  the 
death  of  Ariarathes  VII.,  king  of  Paphlagonia,  who  had 
married  a  sister  of  Mithradates,  Nicomedea  married  his 
widow,  and  seized  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  son  of  Ariarathes.  Mitbradates  imme- 
diately took  op  arms  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  defeat- 
ed Nicomedes,  and  placed  bia  nephew  on  the  throne, 
under  the  title  of  Ariarathes  VIII.  In  a  few  months 
afterward  this  prince  waa  murdered  by  bis  uncle  at  a 
private  conference,  who  placed  a  son  of  bis  own  on 
the  vacant  throne,  and  defeated  successively  the  broth- 
er of  the  late  king,  and  a  pretender  to  the  throne, 
whom  Nicomedes  represented  as  a  son  o/  Ariarathes. 
Unable  to  cope  with  bia  formidable  enemy,  Nicomedea 
applied  to  Rome;  and  the  Romans,  who  bad  long 
(wien  anxious  to  weaken  the  power  of  Mitbradates,  de- 
tared  both  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia  to  be  free 
state?,  but  allowed  the  Cappadocia  na,  at  their  own  re- 
quest, to  elect  Ariobarzanes  as  their  king.  Mithrada- 
tea, however,  did  not  tamely  submit  to  the  loas  of  bis 
dominions.  He  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Tigra- 
oes,  king  of  Armenia,  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter 
aa  marriage  :  and  with  his  assistance  he  expelled  Ari- 
«b*xuot.-s  from  his  kingdom,  and  also  deprived  Ni- 


comedes III.,  who  had  lately  succeeded  his  fatnei. 

.of  Bithynia.  The  two  expelled  kings  applied  to  th« 
Romans  for  assistance,  and  the  latter  aent  an  army 
under  Aquiliua  to  reinstate  them  in  their  kingdoms. 
A  war  with  the  Romans  waa  now  inevitable,  and 
Mithradates  conducted  it  with  the  utmost  vigour. 
The  Roman  armies  were  defeated  one  after  another , 
Aquilius  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  hav- 
ing melted  gold  poured  down  his  throat ;  and  in  B.C. 
88  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  waa  in  the  hands  of  Mith- 
radates. In  the  same  year  be  commanded  all  Romans 
to  leave  the  country ;  but,  before  they  could  do  so, 
they  were  massacred  bv  the  inhabitants  of  the  differca 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  to  the  number,  u  is  said,  o! 
80,000.  Whether  this  massacre  took  place  by  tbt 
command  of  Mitbradates,  or  was  occasioned  by  the 
hatred  which  the  Asistics  bore  to  the  Romans,  is 
doubtful.  The  islands  in  the  iEgean  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  countries  of  the  mainland.  Athens  also 
submitted  to  the  power  of  Mithradates,  together  with 
several  other  places  in  Greece.  The  Rhodians,  the 
only  people  who  offered  him  any  vigorous  resistance, 
were  attacked,  but  without  any  success.  In  B.C.  87, 
Sylla  arrived  in  Greece,  and  immediately  commenced 
the  siego  of  Athena,  which  was  taken  on  the  Jst  of 
March  in  the  following  year.  Sylla  followed  up  his 
success  by  the  defeat  of  Archelaus,  the  general  of 
Mithradatea,  near  Chironea,  and  shortly  afterward  by 
another  victory  at  Orchomenus.  During  the  successes 
of  Sylla  in  Greece,  the  party  of  Mariua  bad  obtained 
me  ascendancy  at  Rome;  and  Flaccus,  who  had  been 
consul  with  Cinna,  was  sent  to  succeed  Sylla  in  the 
command.  Flaccus,  however,  was  put  to  death  by 
Fimbria,  an  unprincipled  man,  but  who  possessed  con- 
siderable military  talents  and  prosecuted  the  war  against 
Mithradates  in  Asia  with  great  success.  The  victories 
of  Fimbria  and  the  state  of  parties  at  Rome  made  Syl- 
la anxious  for  peace,  which  waa  at  length  agreed  upon 
(B.C.  84),  on  condition  that  Mithradates  should  aban- 
don all  his  conquests  in  Asia,  and  restore  Bithyn- 
ia to  Nicomedea,  and  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes 
But  this  war  was  scarcely  ended  before  Mithradatea 
was  again  involved  in  hostilities  with  the  Romans.  He 
bad  collected  a  large  army  to  carry  on  war  against  the 
Colcbians.  Muracna,  woo  commanded  in  Asia,  per- 
ceiving or  protending  to  perceive  a  disposition  in  Mith- 
radatea to  renew  the  war,  seized  the  opportunity  of  en- 
riching himself,  and,  without  any  authority  from  the 
senate  or  Sylla,  invaded  the  dominions  of  Mithradates, 
and  collected  much  plunder.  Mitbradates,  having  in 
vain  complained  to  the  senate,  collected  an  army  to 
defend  his  dominions,  and  completely  defeated  Munp- 
na  on  the  banks  of  the  Halys.  But,  aa  Svlla  waa  dis- 
pleased with  Mursna  for  having  attacked  Mithradatea, 
the  peace  waa  renewed,  and  thus  an  open  rupture  was 
avoided  for  the  preaent.  During  the  next  eight  years 
Mithradates  employed  himself  in  making  preparations 
for  a  renewal  of  the  war ;  and  in  B.C.  76  ho  broke 
the  treaty  which  existed  between  him  and  the  Romans 
by  the  invasion  of  Bithynia.  Lucullu*  was  appointed 
to  the  command  B.C.  74,  and  commenced  the  cam- 
paign by  besieging  Cyzicus,  a  city  on  the  Propontia, 
which  had  been  supplied  by  Mithradates  with  every  de- 
scription of  military  store*.  In  the  following  year 
Mithradates  made  an  effort  to  relieve  the  place,  but 
was  defeated  by  Lucullua  and  obliged  to  retire  to  Pon- 
tus. He  waa  soon  after  followed  by  the  Roman  gen- 
eral, and,  having  lost  another  battle  at  Cabin,  on  the 
borders  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  he  fled  into  Armenia, 
to  his  son-in-law  Tigra  nes.  Hia  own  son  Mac  bares, 
who  had  been  appointed  king  of  the  wild-tribes  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Euxine,  refused  to  assist  his  fa- 
ther, and  provided  for  his  own  safety  by  making  peace 
with  Lueullus.  In  B.C.  69  Tigranes  was  completely 
defeated  by  Locullns.  donng  the  absence  of  Mi  thradates, 
near  his  capital  Tigranocerta,  which  was  soor.  after  ta 
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•en  by  the  conqueror.  In  the  following  year  Tigranes 
was  again  defeated,  together  with  Mithradates,  near 
Artaxata ;  but  Lucullus  was  not  able  to  derive  all  the 
advantage*  he  might  have  done  from  his  victories  in 
consequence  of  the  mutinous  disposition  of  his  troops. 
( Vid.  Lucullus.)  Mithradates  was  thus  enabled  to  col- 
lect another  army  without  opposition  ;  and,  having  re- 
turned  to  Pontus,  be  defeated  the  Roman  general  Tri- 
ariua,  with  the  loss  of  7000  men,  before  Lucullus  could 
march  to  his  assistance.  This  victory  was  followed 
by  others  ;  various  parts  of  Asia  Minor  again  submit- 
ted to  his  authority  ;  and  the  Romans  appeared  to  bo 
or.  *he  point  of  losing  all  the  acquisitions  they  had 
made  during  the  war.  But  the  power  of  Mithradates 
bad  been  shaken  to  its  foundation ;  and,  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  Pompey  to  the  command,  B.C.  66,  the  war 
was  soon  brought  to  an  end.  Mithradates  was  defeat- 
ed on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  Tigrancs  having  submitted  to  Pompey,  fled  to  the 
barbarous  tribes  dwelling  to  the  north  of  Caucasus, 
who  received  him  with  hospitality  and  promised  him 
support.  The  spirit  of  Mithradates  had  not  yet  been 
broken  by  adversity  ;  and  be  purposed,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Colchians  and  Scythians,  to  carry  into  ex- 
ec ut  190  a  plan  which  he  is  said  to  have  formed  in  his  ear- 
lier years,  namely,  of  marching  through  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  and  invading  Italy  from  the  north.  But 
these  plans  were  frustrated  by  the  plots  of  his  eldest 
son  Phamacos,  who  gained  over  the  army  to  his  side, 
and  deprived  his  father  of  the  throne.  Unwilling  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  Mithradates  put  an 
end  to  bis  own  life,  B.C.  63,  at  the  age  of  68  or  69, 
after  a  reign  of  67  years.  (Appxan,  Bell.  Mitkrad. — 
Plut.,  Vu.  Lucull.  —  Id.,  Vtt.  Syll. —  Clinton,  Fast. 
Hell.,  vol.  3,  Appendix,  9.—Encycl.  Vs.  Kntnel.,  vol. 
15,  p.  289,  seq.) 

Mitylbkk,  or,  more  correctly  (if  we  follow  the  lan- 
guage of  coins),  Mytilbnb,  the  capital  of  Lesbos,  in 
the  southeastern  quarter  of  the  island,  facing  the  coast 
of  Mysia.  It  was  first  built  on  a  small  island,  con- 
nected by  means  of  some  low  rocks  with  Lesbos  it- 
self. In  process  of  time,  the  population  increased  so 
much  ss  to  require  an  enlargement  of  the  ancient  lim- 
its. The  space  between  Lesbos  and  the  small  island 
waa  filled  up,  and  the  city  was  extended  to  the  main 
island  of  Lesbos.  In  this  way  the  place  became  pos- 
sessed of  two  harbours,  which  the  small  island  and  the 
causeway  connecting  it  with  Lesbos  separated  from 
each  other.  The  larger  harbour  was  the  northern  one, 
and  was  also  protected  by  works  from  the  violence  of 
the  wind.  (Strain,  617  —  Diod.  Su.,  13,  79.)  The 
city  is  said  to  have  been  named  from  the  elder  daugh- 
ter of  Macareus.  {Steph.  Byz ,  s.  v.  MvriXjvTj .— 
Diod.  Sic,  5,  80.)  The  fortunes  of  this  place  were 
always  intimately  connected  with  those  of  Lesbos  it- 
self. In  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponncsian  war,  the 
people  of  Mytilene  being  accused  of  a  secret  negotia- 
tion with  the  Lacedemonians,  Athens  sent  a  fleet 
against  ihem.  The  other  cities  in  the  island,  except 
tViethymna,  made  common  cause  with  Mytilene.  Af- 
ter some  resistance,  however,  the  Athenians  gained  s 
complete  victory,  when  the  walls  of  Mytilene  were 
raxed,  and  many  of  ita  wealthier  inhabitants  put  to 
death.  The  Athenians  even  sent  an  order  to  their 
eommander  to  put  to  death  all  the  males  who  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  puberty,  but  they  became  ashamed 
of  their  own  barbarity,  and  despatched  messengers  to 
revoke  the  order.  The  countermand  arrived  just  one 
day  previous  to  that  appointed  for  the  afaughter. 
(Thucyd.,  8,  36-49.)  Too  whole  island,  except  the 
territory  of  Mcthymna,  which  was  spared,  being  divi- 
ded into  3000  parts,  300  of  these  parts  were  devoted 
to  sacred  purposes,  and  the  rest  distributed  among  the 
Athenians,  by  whom  they  were  rented  to  the  former 
proprietors.  Mytilene,  however,  soon  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  this  blow,  but  always  after  this  adhered 


I  to  the  side  of  the  Athenians.    It  became  a  iiree  tat 
strong  city,  and  the  strength  of  its  fortifications  «-ai 
tested  by  the  siege  it  underwent  from  Memoes,  the 
general  of  Darius,  during  Alexander's  expedition  into 
Asia.    (Arrian,  8,  1.)    It  sotTered  at  a  subwqient 
period  from  the  Romans  on  account  of  its  adherence 
to  the  side  of  Mithradates.    (Epit.,  Lt*.,  89  — Com- 
pare Veil.  Paten.,  8,  18.)   It  again,  however,  re- 
covered from  this  misfortune,  and  was  restored  h 
Pompey  to  its  former  privileges,  through  favour  to 
Theophanes.    These  privileges  were  confirmed  by  the 
Roman  emperors,  so  that  Mytilene  now  held  a  disun- 
guisbed  rank  among  the  first  cities  of  the  empire 
Pliny  styles  it  "  libera  Mytilene,  amis  MD.  paten" 
(6,  39 —Compare  Strab.,  617  —  Veil.  Patere  ,2,  18). 
Athenrus  praises  its  shellfish  and  wine  (3,  p.  86,  e. ; 
ib.,  p.  98,  d. ;  1,  p.  30,  *.).    Mytilene  could  boast  o: 
having  given  birth  to  Sappho  and  Alccos,  and  to  tbs 
historians  Myrsilus  and  Hellanicos.   Pittacua,  too,  one 
of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  long  presided  over 
ber  councils.    The  modern  Mitylen  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city.   The  following  description  of  it  is 
given  by  a  recent  traveller.    "The  town  of  Mdylen  is 
built  on  a  small  peninsula,  and  has  two  ports,  one  on  the 
north,  and  one  on  the  south  of  it,  both  too  shailow  for 
anything  but  boats :  the  port  on  the  north  is  protected 
by  a  Genoese  mole,  now  in  ruins ;  the  extremity  ol 
the  peninsula  is  covered  by  a  very  large  Genoese  cas- 
tle, and  the  remainder  of  it,  and  some  of  the  conti- 
nent, by  the  town.    The  town  contains  about  700 
Greek  houses,  and  400  Turkish ;  its  streets  are  nar- 
row and  filthy. "    (Turner,  Tour  in  the  Levant,  vol. 
3,  p.  899.) 

Mnimon  (Mvtytwv},  a  surname  given  to  Artaxerxer 
on  account  of  his  retentive  memory.  (Fid.  Arts- 
xerxes  II.) 

MNiHosfxi,  a  daughter  of  Castas  and  Terra, 
mother  of  the  nine  Muses  by  Jupiter,  and  goddess  of 
Memory.  The  meaning  of  the  myth  becomes  very 
apparent  when  we  regard  the  Moses  as  symbolical  of 
the  inventive  powers  of  the  mind  as  displayed  in  the 
various  arts.  The  power  of  remembering,  gained  by 
practice,  at  a  time  when  books  were  rare,  may  well  be 
assigned  to  the  Muses  as  a  parent.  (JSsck,  P.  V., 
461.) 

Mnksarchos,  I.  an  engraver  on  precious  stones, 
born  in  Etruria,  and  father  of  Pythagoras  the  philoso- 
pher. Hence  he  probably  flourished  about  Olymp  88. 
(SMif,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  e.)— II.  A  son  of  Pythagoras, 
whd  succeeded  Aristsos  of  Crotona,  the  immediate 
successor  of  Pythagoras  himself.    (Tenncmann,  Hut 

Phil  ,  y  96.) 

Mkssiclbs,  a  celebrated  architect,  bom  a  sieve  in 
the  house  of  Pericles.  By  the  command  of  this  dis- 
tinguished statesman,  he  built  the  magnificent  vesti- 
bule of  the  Athenian  citadel,  the  erection  of  which 
occupied  five  successive  years  (B.C.  437-433. — Pitti  , 
Vit.  Pericl.,  13).  While  engaged  in  this  undertaking 
be  fell  from  an  eminence,  opt  was  healed  by  Peri- 
cles by  the  application  of  the  herb  pellttory,  which  it 
waa  fabled  Minerva  bad  pointed  out  to  the  latter  in  a 
dream.  (Plut.,  1.  c.—PHn  ,  88,  17,  80.)  A  brazen 
statue  of  him  waa  caat  by  Stipax,  and  this  statue  waa 
designated  "  Splanchnoptes."  (Plin.,  I.  c. — M„  34, 
8,  19.— Sillu/,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  v) 

Mnbstmeus.    Vid.  Menestheus. 

Mnbvis,  the  name  of  a  sacred  boll,  consecrate*,  to 
the  sun,  and  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians  at  Hcliop 
olis.  According  to  Jablonaki  (Foe.  JEgypt.,  p.  146, 
184),  his  name  signified  "the  boll  of  light"  or  "of 
the  sun.M  (Compsre  Strabo,  803  —  Dad.  Sic.,  1,  8L 
— Plut.,  de  Is.  et  Os.,  p.  498,  ed.  Wytt.)  Tho  col- 
our of  Mncvis  had  to  be  black,  and  bis  skin  must  be 
rough  and  bristly.  His  worship,  however,  gradually 
disappeared  when  Apis  became  the  general  deity  of 
the  country,  and  we  may  date  its  downfall  from  the 
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dim  when  Cembyses  overthrew  the  magnificent  tem- 
ple of  Heliopolis.  Mnevis  was  worshipped  with  the 
ume  superstitious  ceremonies  as  Apis  »nd  »t  hie 
Jeati  he  receired  the  same  magnificent  funeral.  (Con- 
sult Creuxer,  SymboUk,  par  Guxgrtiaut,  vol.  1,  p.  498.) 

Modesto  s,  e  Latin  military  writer,  whose  history 
it  unknown.    He  wrote  a  work  "  De  vocabulis  ret 
nal-imM,"  by  order  of  tho  Emperor  Tacitus,  A.D. 
275  or  276.    The  first  edition  was  published  in  1474, 
4to,  Venet.,  edited  by  J.  Aloysius ;  and  is  a  book  of 
extreme  rarity.    There  is  also  another  edition,  sup- 
posed io  kayo  been  printed  at  Rome  by  Laver,  about 
1475, 4to.   An  edition  was  also  published  in  1679, 
3  vols.  4to,  Fete/its. 
Mcesds,  s  river  of  Germany.    (Vid.  Msnus.) 
Mueeis,  I  a  king  of  Egypt,  wbo  occupied  the  throne, 
according  to  chronologists,  for  the  space  of  68  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Sesostris.    (Lurcher,  Tabl. 
Ckronol.,  p.  572.— Id.,  Chronol.  d*  Herod.,  p.  86,  scq. 
—BUr,  td  Herod.,  2,  100.)— II.  A  lake  of  Egypt, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  king  of  the  name 
name,  concerning  the  situation  and  extent,  and  even 
the  existence  of  which,  authors  have  differed.    It  has 
been  represented  as  the  boldest  and  most  wonderful 
ot  ail  the  works  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  and,  according- 
ly, Herodotus  considers  it  superior  even  to  the  pyra- 
mids and  labyrinth.    (Herod.,  2,  149.)    As  to  its  sit- 
uation, Herodotus  and  Strabo  (810)  mark  it  out  by 
placing  the  labyrinth  on  its  borders,  and  by  fixing  the 
towns  which  were  around  it,  such  as  Acanthus  to  the 
•oath,  Aphroditopolis  towards  the  east,  and  Arsinoe 
to  the  north.    Diodorus  (1,  52)  and  Pliny  (5,  9)  con- 
firm this  statement,  by  placing  it  at  24  leagues  from 
Memphis,  between  the  province  of  that  nsmc  and  Ar- 
sinoe.  The  position  thus  indicated  is  supposed  to 
answer  to  the  modern  Birktt-Caroun,  a  lake  near- 
by ijO  leagues  in  circumference.    Herodotus  makes 
the  Lake  Mceris  3600  stadia  in  circumference,  and  its 
greatest  depth  200  cubits.    Bossuet  has  vindicated 
the  statement  of  its  large  extent  against  the  raillery 
of  Voltaire.    Rollin,  however,  deeming  it  to  bo  in- 
credible, adopts  the  opinion  of  Pomponius  Mela  (1,9), 
and  makes  it  20,000  paces.    D'Anville,  with  a  view 
of  reconciling;  the  contending  parties,  has  marked  on 
his  map  of  Egypt  two  lakes  of  this  name,  one  of  which 
is  in  fact  a  canal  running  parallel  with  tho  Nile  ;  this 
he  makes  the  Mceris  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus, 
while  the  other  is  situate  to  the  northwest,  and  cor 
responds,  according  to  him,  with  the  Mceris  of  Strabo 
and  Ptolemy.    This  last  is  the  Btrket-Caroun  men- 
tioned above  ;  the  former,  which  still  subsists,  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Bahr  Jouseph,  or  Joseph's  riv- 
er.  It  opens  near  Tarout  Euheriff,  and  ends  near 
Btrket-Caroun.    The  explanation  given  by  Malte- 
Bnm  is,  however,  the  simplest.    He  supposes  that 
the  canal  dignified  with  the  name  of  Joseph,  like  many 
other  remarkable  works,  was  executed  by  order  of 
King  Mosris.    The  waters  then  filled  the  basin  of  the 
lake  Btrket-Caroun,  which  received  the  nsme  of  the 
prince  who  effected  this  great  change.    Thus  a  rea- 
son is  given  why  the  ancients  say  that  the  lake  was 
of  artificial  formation,  while  the  Bvrkel- Carotin  gives 
no  evidence  of  any  such  operation.  (Malte-Brun, 
Gtogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  447,  Brussels  ed.)   If  we  listen, 
however,  merely  to  the  relation  of  Herodotus,  the  Lake 
Mceris  was  entirely  the  work  of  human  art ;  and,  to 
■how  this,  two  pyramids  were  to  be  seen  in  its  centre, 
each  of  which  was  200  cubits  above,  and)  as  many  be- 
low the  water,  while  on  the  summit  of  each  was  a 
colorsus  in  a  silting  posture.    The  object  of  the  ex- 
cavation was  to  regulate  the  inundations  of  the  Nile. 
When  the  waters  of  the  river  were  high,  a  large  por- 
t/on wsa  carried  off  by  the  canal  to  the  lake,  in  order 
that  it  might  not  remain  too  long  ou  the  soil  of  Egypt 
(lower  at  that  time  than  in  our  days),  and  occasion 
sterility  ;  when  the  inundation  had  declined,  a  second 


one  was  produced  ay  the  waters  in  Lake  Mceris.  The 
lapse  of  nearly  *200  years  has  made  a  gTeat  chang« 
in  this  as  in  the  other  Egyptian  works  of  art  Mceris 
is  now  nearly  50  leagues  in  circumference.  It  migh. 
still,  however,  be  made  to  answer  its  ancient  purposes, 
if  the  canal  of  Joseph  were  cloared  of  the  immense 
quantity  of  mud  collected  in  it,  and  the  dikea  restored. 
The  pyramids  in  this  lake  were  no  longer  visible  in 
the  time  of  Strabo.  The  lake  itself  is  said  to  have 
afforded  a  most  abundant  supply  of  fish.  The  profits 
of  this  fishery  were  appropriated  to  find  the  queen 
with  clothes  and  perfumes.  (Compare  Martin,  De- 
script.  Hydrogr. — Descript.  de  VEgypte,  Etat.  Mod., 
hvrauon  3,  p.  195,  seaq. — Ibid.,  Antiq.  Mem.  sur  U 
Lex  de  Maris,  par  Jornand.,  vol.  1,  p.  79,  seqq.— 
Letronne  sur  Rollin,  vol.  1,  p.  22,  stqq.) 

Mcesia,  the  name  of  a  province  of  the  Roman  em 
pire,  extending  north  of  the  range  of  Mount  Hemus, 
the  modern  Balkan,  as  far  as  the  Danube,  and  east- 
ward to  the  Euxine,  and  corresponding  to  the  present 
provinces  of  Servia  snd  Bulgaria.  Its  boundaries  to 
tho  west  were  the  rivers  Drums  and  Savus,  which  di- 
vided it  from  Pannonia  and  Illyricum.  Strabo  (295) 
says,  that  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  call- 
ed Mysi  (Mvaot),  and  were  a  tribe  of  Thracians,  like 
their  eastern  neighbours  the  Gotc,  and  that  they  were 
the  ancestors  of  the  Mysians  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
Romans  first  invaded  their  country  under  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  and  it  was  afterward  made  into  a  Roman 
province,  snd  divided  into  Mcesia  Superior,  to  the 
weat,  between  the  Drinus  and  tho  CEscus  (or  modern 
Isker),  snd  Mcesia  Inferior,  extending  from  the  CEs 
cua  to  the  Euxine.  Being  a  frontier  province  of  the 
empire,  it  was  strengthened  by  a  line  of  stations  and 
fortresses  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube,  of 
which  the  most  important  were  Axiopolis,  Durosteron, 
Nicopolis  ad  Istrum,  Viminiacum,  and  Singidumnn 
A  Roman  wall  was  built  from  the  Danube  to  the  Eux 
ine,  from  Axiopolis  to  Tomi,  as  a  security  against  the 
incursions  of  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians,  who  in- 
habited the  delta  of  the  Danube.  The  conquest  of 
Dacia  by  Trajan  removed  the  frontiers  of  the  empire 
farther  north,  beyond  Mcesia  ;  but  after  the  loss  of  the 
province  of  Dacia,  about  A.D.  250,  Mcesia  became 
again  a  border  country,  and,  as  such,  exposed  to  the 
irruption  of  the  Goths,  wbo,  after  several  attempts, 
crossed  the  Danube,  and  occupied  Mcesia  in  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Valeria.  The  Masso- Goths,  for  whom 
Ulphilas  translated  the  Scriptures,  were  a  branch  of 
Gotha  settled  in  Mcesia.  Some  centuries  later,  the 
Bulgarians  and  Sclavonians  occupied  the  country  of 
Mcesia,  and  formed  the  kingdoms  of  Bulgaria  and  Ser- 
via.— The  Greek  writers  called  this  country  Mvoia. 
(Dio  Cass.,  88,  10. — Amm.  MarcdL,  27,  9.— Ptin., 
3,  26.— 7d.,  4,  1.— Tac.,  Ann.,  15,  6.—  Herodian,  2, 
10  —  Eneycl.  Us.  Knowl.,  vol.  15,  p.  297.) 

MoooNTiACim  or  Maoontiacust,  afterward  Mogun- 
tia  or  Magontia,  a  city  of  the  Vangiones,  lying  oppo- 
site to  the  mouth  of  the  Mcenus  or  Mayn.  It  was 
founded,  or,  at  least,  considerably  embellished  by  Dru- 
sus,  brother  of  Tiberius,  B.C.  10,  and  became  subae 
quently  the  metropolis  of  Germania  Prima,  and  the 
residence  of  the  governor  or  prefect  of  Gaul.  It  often 
suffered  from  the  Batavi  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
empire,  snd  at  a  later  day  from  the  barbarians.  The 
modern  name  is  Mainz,  or,  as  we  commonly  write  it, 
Mayenee.  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  4,  15,  37,  61,  70,  el  71.— 
Plot.,  3,  9.) 

Moli5nx,  the  wife  of  Actoi,  ron  of  Phorbas.  She 
became  mother  of  Cteatus  and  Eurytus,  wbo  from 
her  sre  called  Molionidet.  (Pausan.,  8,  14. — Apol 
lod.,  2,  7.) 

MolionIoks,  the  two  sons  of  Actor  and  Molionc, 
called  Actorides  from  their  fsther,  and  Molionidee 
from  their  mother.    (Heyne,  ad  B.,  2,  708.)  Their 
i  names  were  Eurytus  and  Cteatus.    Homer  describes 
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hern,  according  to  the  common  interpretation,  ns 
»-win»  (diovpot),  and  one  as  managing  the  chariot, 
while  the  other  held  the  laab.  Arieurchus,  however, 
explained  6ibvpot  by  iifvelc,  on  the  authority  of  He- 
si  od  (sard  rov  Utrtodov  pvdov},  and  aaw  in  tbe  Mo- 
honidea  a  double  body  with  two  heada  and  four  arms, 
like  the  doable  men  of  whom  Heeiod  speaks.  Tbia 
explanation  haa  been  rejected  by  many  aa  too  artificial 
Cor  tbe  age  of  Homer ;  and  in  the  same  way  baa  the 
tradition  mentioned  by  the  poet  Ibycua  been  treated, 
which  makes  the  Molionidea  both  to  have  come  from 
a  ailver  ogg  (ap.  Aiken.,  2,  p.  57,/.).  If  we  examine 
attentively  the  genealogy  assigned  to  these  heroes, 
new  light  will  be  found  to  break  in  upon  thia  lingular 
fable.  Actor,  tbe  father,  ia  "  tbe  man  of  tbe  abore," 
against  which  the  wavea  of  the  aea  break ;  he  ia  also 
"  the  man  of  grinding,"  of  tbe  grain  crushed  and  bro- 
ken by  the  mill  ('Asrup,  from  aKT^.—Anp^repoc 
dsn}. — Hes.,  Op.  et  D.,  32.)  On  the  other  hand,  Mo- 
lione  ia  "  the  female  of  combat."  MoAof  ia  the  name 
of  her  father  (compare  puXoc ),  according  to  Pberecy- 
dea,  and  Apollodorua  (I,  7)  mentions  two  individuals 
of  thia  name,  one  the  son  of  Mara,  tbe  other  of  Deu- 
calion. Without  war  we  can  neither  conquer  nor  de- 
fend the  aoil  deatined  for  culture.  Hence  one  of 
theae  warriora  ia  named  Eorytue,  or  "  tbe  good  de- 
fender," the  guardian,  like  the  two  Anacea  or  Dios- 
curi, whom  toe  Spartan  tradition  made  to  have  issued 
from  tbe  aame  egg.  Thus  Eurytua  is  from  cv  and 
f/vofiai.  with  an  active  signification.  (Compare  Butt- 
77W  ft ,  Lcxilogvs,  vol.  1,  p.  146.)  The  other,  Cteatus 
(Krtaroc. — Krfap,  ret  manapit),  ia  "  the  poascaaor" 
or  "  proprietor."  When  the  aea  has  entered  within 
its  proper  limits,  and  the  ahore  now  contains  it,  then 
appear  the  cultivators  of  the  aoil.  Tbe  man  who 
would  remain  master  of  his  paternal  soil  must  in 
some  sort  be  double.  He  muat  have  two  arms  for 
the  sword  and  buckler,  two  for  tbe  lash  and  the  reina 
with  which  he  guides  his  coursers.  A  single  body 
jught  to  carry  a  double  array  of  members,  a  single 
will  to  actuate  two  souls.  These  are  the  double  men 
of  Hesiod  (dtQveic). — Such  ia  the  explanation  of  Creu- 
aer  as  regards  the  fable  of  tbe  Molionidea.  (Symbo- 
lik, vol.  2,  p.  387  —  Symbolik,  par  Guigniaui,  vol.  2, 
pt.  1,  p.  834,  *eqa.)  In  place  of  thia  very  poetical  ver- 
sion of  the  legend,  Hermann  gives  one  al together  dif- 
ferent, and  singularly  prosaic.  He  aees  in  the  whole 
story  a  general  reference  to  traders  coming  by  sea, 
disposing  of  their  merchandise  to  advantage,  and  be- 
coming possessed  of  riches.  (Ueber  daeVfesen  tend 
die  Behandlung  der  Mythologie,  p.  66.)— The  Moli- 
onidea are  also  mentioned  aa  having  come  to  tbe  aid 
of  Augeas  against  Hercules.  (Heyne,  ad  11,  11, 
708.)  The  Cyclic  poeta,  from  whom  Pherecydoe  and 
Pindar  (01.,  10,  32)  drew,  in  thia  instance,  their  ma- 
terials, make  them  to  have  been  slain  by  Hercules, 
whereas  Homer  speaks  of  them  aa  aurviving  Hercu- 
les, aa  being  atill  young  (iralcV  tY  eovrr),  and  contem- 
porary with  Neator. 

Molo,  a  philosopher  of  Rhodes,  called  also  Apollo- 
nms,    (Kid  Apollonius  V.) 

MoLoacnws,  an  old  labouring-man  near  Clcons, 
who  hospitably  entertained  Hercules  when  tbe  latter 
was  on  bis  way  agamst  the  Nemean  lion.  Molorchua 
wishing  to  offer  a  sacrifice,  in  order  to  propitiate  the 
gods  and  obtain  for  Hercules  a  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  his  enterprise,  the  bero  begged  him  to  reserve 
it  till  tbe  thirtieth  day,  saying  that  if  he  should  then 
return  victorious,  he  might  offer  it  to  Jupiter  the  pre- 
server ;  but  if  be  fell  in  tbe  conflict,  to  make  it  a  fu- 
neral offering  unto  him  aa  a  hero.  After  having  de- 
stroyed tbe  lion,  Hercules  came  to  the  abode  of  Mo- 
lorchua on  the  last  day  of  the  appointed  period,  and 
(bund  him  just  on  the  point  of  offering  tbe  victim  for 
him  aa  being  dead.  Hence  we  have  in  Tibullus  the 
repression  "  Molorekti*  teetu"  (4,     13),  anr*.  in  Vir- 


gil, " lucot  MdoTckT  (Georg.,  3,  19.—  ApoQed.% 
fi,  1. — Heyne,  ad  ice.). 

MoLosai,  a  people  of  Epirua,  occupying  the  north 
eastern  portion  of  the  country  ;  that  is,  from  the  bets' 
of  the  Aoiis,  and  the  mountainous  district  which  con- 
nects Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  Epirua  to  tbe  Ambrt- 
cian  Gulf,  a  small  portion  of  tbe  shores  of  which  was 
considered  to  belong  to  them.  (ScyUx,  p.  11)  Mo- 
lossis  muat  therefore  have  comprehended  the  territory 
of  Janinna,  the  present  capital  of  Albania,  together 
with  ita  lakes  and  mountains,  including  tbe  country  of 
the  Tymphsri,  which  bordered  on  that  part  of  Thetsaly 
near  tbe  source  of  tbe  Peneos.  Its  limits  to  the  west 
cannot  precisely  be  determined,  as  we  are  equally  ig- 
norant of  those  of  Theaprotia.  The  principal  town  of 
the  Molosai  waa  Ambrscia.  Under  their  kmc  Alei- 
ander,  about  320  B.C.,  they  gained  the  preponderance 
over  the  rest  of  Epirua,  which  they  maintained  under 
his  successors,  of  whom  Pvrrhua  was  the  most  celt-bra- 
ted.  After  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  Paulua  .Emilias, 
the  Roman  general,  ravaged  the  country  of  the  Molo*s, 
as  well  aa  the  rest  of  Epirua,  and  destroyed  then 
towns.  Tbe  effects  of  the  devastation  which  be 
caused  were  still  visible  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  This 
country  waa  famed  for  its  dogs ;  they  were  of  a  robust 
make,  and  very  useful  in  defending  the  flocks.  (Arit- 
tot.,  Hut.  An.,  9,  1.— Cromer's  Anc  Grace,  vol.  1, 
p.  131.) 

MoLoaau  or  Molossis,  tbe  country  of  the  Molots 
in  Epirua.    (Kid.  Molosai.) 

MoLoaaos,  a  son  of  Pvrrhua  and  Andromache.  He 
reigned  in  Epirua  after  the  death  of  Helenua.  (fan- 
son.,  I,  II.) 

MoLYCsioN  or  Molycrku,  a  town  of  iEtolia,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Locri,  and  in  tbe  immediate  vicinity 
of  Antirrhium.  According  to  Thueydides,  it  was  sit- 
uate close  to  tbe  aea.  Thia  place  bad  been  colonized 
by  tbe  Corinthians,  who  were  expelled  by  tbe  Atheni- 
ans, and  it  waa  afterward  taken  by  the  iEtolians  and 
Peloponnesians  under  Eurylochue.  (Tkueyd ,  2,8.— 
Id.,  3,  102.)  It  ia  also  alluded  to  by  Panamas  (.5,  34), 
who  elsewhere  writca  it  Molycria  (9,  31),  while  other 
Greek  writers  give  Molycreia,  aa  for  example  Strabo 
(451).  Tbe  spot  on  which  it  stood  ia  now  called 
Cavrolimne,  where  its  remains  are  yet  perceptible. 
(Cramer's  Ann.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  81.) 

Monos,  tbe  god  of  raillery  and  ridicule,  was  the 
aon  of  Night,  without  a  aire.  (Heeiod,  Tkeog.,  211.) 
He  doea  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  Hornet 
but  ia  alluded  to  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and,  as  might 
weH  be  expected,  by  Lucian.  (Hermot.,  20.  —  Ver. 
Hist.,  2,  3. — JVtgr.,  32.)  Nothing  was  perfect  or 
found  favour  in  hia  eight ;  and  tho  gods  themselves 
were  the  obiecta  of  hia  perpetual  and  unlimited  satire. 
He  blamed  Vulcan,  because  in  the  hnman  form  which 
he  had  made  of  clay,  be  had  not  placed  a  window  m 
the  breast,  by  which  whatever  waa  done  or  thought 
tber*  might  easily  be  brought  to  light  He  censured 
the  bouse  which  Minerva  had  constructed,  because  the 
goddess  had  net  made  it  moveable,  by  which  means  a 
bad  neighbourhood  might  be  avoided  In  the  case  of 
the  bull  which  Neptune  had  produced,  he  observed  that 
hia  blows  might  have  been  surer  if  his  eyes  were  placed 
nearer  the  horns.  Venus  herself  was  exposed  to  bis 
satire ;  and  when  he  could  find  no  fault  with  her 
son,  he  censured  the  noise  made  by  her  golden  i 
He  was  eventually  driven  from  Olympus. — Mo 
minda  ua  of  tbe  Gigon  (Tlyuv)  in  the  Cabirie 
ries.    (Creuter,  Symbolik,  vol.  *,  p.  423.) 

Mow*,  I.  an  island  between  Britain  and  Hibemia,  now 
the  hie  of  Man.  Cesser  givea*it  tbe  name  of  Mona 
(B.  G.,5, 13).  Ptolemy  calls  it  MovuotSa  (ed.  Erasm., 
where  some  MSS.  give  Movoptvo).  He  removes  it, 
however,  too  fsr  to  the  north.  Orosius  (I,  11)  styles 
it  Mcnama,  which  closely  resembles  the  Msmapia  of 
Plinv  (4, 10),  especially  if,  with  Cam! den.  we  read  Ms- 
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mjtta  lor  the  Utter.  (Cellari**,  Giogr.  Ant.,  vol.  2,  p. 
855.)— II  An  island  off  the  coast  of  Britain,  and  fa- 
ting the  territory  of  the  Ordovicea,  of  which,  in  strict- 
ness, it  formed  part.  It  was  situate  to  the  southeast 
of  the  former,  and  is  now  the  Isle  of  Anglesey.  Ta- 
citus gives  it  the  name  of  Mona  (Ann.,  14,  29. —  Vit. 
Agru.,  14).  and  Ptolemy  styles  it  Mova,  while  Dio 
Cassias  (63,  7)  names  it  i&Qwa.  It  was  remarkable 
aa  having  been  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  Druids. 
Suetonius  PauUinna  bad  conquered  Anglesey ;  but  the 
insurrection  of  the  Britons  under  Boadicea  did  not 
leave  him  time  to  secure  its  possession.  Agricola,  at 
a  subsequent  period,  having  aubdued  the  Ordo  vices, 
undertook  the  reduction  of  the  island  and  succeeded. 
The  invasion  by  Paulliaus  was  seventeen  years  previous 
to  the  conquest  of  Agricola.  (Tacit.,  Vit.  Agric.,  18.) 
Pennant  mentions  a  pass  in  Wains,  into  the  valley  of 
Clwyd,  hi  the  parish  of  Llanarrewn,  which,  he  aays,  is 
still  called  Bwlch  Agrikle,  probal  ly  from  having  been 
occupied  by  Agricola  on  his  way  o  the  isle  of  Mona. 
Tacitus  (Ann.,  14,  29,  seqq.)  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  first  conqueat  by  Paullinus.  The  sa- 
cred grores,  stained  with  the  blood  of  human  sacrifices, 
were  destroyed  by  the  Roman  general.  (Consult,  in 
relation  to  the  Druidkal  aacrifices,  Nigging'  Celtic 
Druids,  p.  291,  teqq.) 

MoXiSscs,  I.  a  Parthian  commander,  the  aame  with 
the  Surena  that  defeated  Craaaus.  The  appellation 
Surena,  by  which  he  is  more  commonly  known,  was 
merely  a  Parthian  term  denoting  hia  high  rank. — II.  A 
Parthian  officer  in  the  time  of  Corbulo.  '(Dio  Cast., 
62,  It.— Tick*  Ann.,  15,  2.) 

Mom  a.  a  river  on  the  western  coast  of  Lusitania, 
between  the  Durius  and  Tagus.  Conimbriga  (the 
modern  Co i m bra)  was  situate  on  ita  banks.  It  is  now 
the  Mondego.  (Mela  3.  1. — Martian.,  Pcripl.,  in 
Huds  Gr.  M.,  vol.  I,  p.  43.)  Pliny  calls  it  the 
Mnoda  (4,  22). 

Mom  r «,  a.  surname  of  Juno  among  the  Romans. 
She  received  it,  according  to  one  account,  because 
aka  advised  them  (monuu)  to  sacrifice  a  pregnant  sow 
to  Cybele,  to  avert  an  earthquake.    (Cic,  de  Dip.,  1, 
15.)   Livy  aays,  that  a  temple  was  vowed  to  Juno 
ander  this  name  by  the  dictator  L.  Furius  Camillus, 
when  the  Romans  waged  war  against  the  Aurunci, 
and  that  the  temple  was  raiacd  to  the  goddess  by  the 
senate  on  the  spot  where  the  house  of  Manlius  Ca- 
pitolinus  had  formerly  stood.    (Livy,  7,  28.  —  Com- 
pare (hid,  Fast.,  6,  183.)    Suidaa,  however,  states 
that  Juno  was  surnamed  Moneta  from  her  assuring  the 
Romans,  when,  in  the  war  against  Pyrrhua,  their  pecu- 
niary resources  had  failed  them,  and  tbey  had  address- 
ed her  in  prayer,  that,  as  long  as  they  prosecuted  the 
war  with  justice,  the  meana  for  carrying  it  on  would  be 
supplied  to  them.    After  their  arms  were  crowned  with 
soccess,  they  rendered  divine  honours  to  Juno,  styling 
ber  "Moneta,"  or  the  "adviser,"  and  resolved,  for  the 
ume  to  come,  to  coin  money  in  her  temple  (Suid., 
s.  •>.  Mowjra  ) — Many  etymologists  derive  the  English 
word  "  money"  from  the  Latin  mtmela ;  and  this  last, 
according  to  Vossius,  comes  from  moneo;  "quod  ideo 
nmuta  vacatur ;  quia  nota  inscripta  monct  nos  autoris 
tt  talons."    The  true  root,  however,  is  most  probably 
contained  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  myneg-ian,  "  to  mark,1' 
at  myneth-ion,  "  to  stamp,"    (Richardson,  Eng.  Diet., 
f.  r  "  mint,"  "money." — Compare  Tooke,  Diversion/ 
i/PjsUy,  vol.  2.  p.  210,  ed.  1829.) 

Mokodbs,  a  son  of  Prusias.  He  had  one  continued 
bnne  instead  of  a  row  of  teeth,  whence  his  name  (u6- 
wac  iooic.—Plin,  7, 16.— Consult  G.  Cuvier,  ad  loe.). 

MoKcxcue.  Vid.  Herculis  II.— (Herculis  Moused 
Pottos.) 

Moss  Sacks,  a  low  range  of  sandstone  hills,  ex- 
tending along  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio,  and  about 
three  miles  from  Rome.  It  ia  celebrated  ir  history  by 
the  secession  of  the  Roman  people.    (Lit  ,  3,  32  — 


O-i ■/,  Fust  ,  3,  663.)— It  was  called  Mons  Sacer,  be- 
cause,  asys  Fastus,  the  people,  after  their  accession, 
consecrated  it  to  Jupiter.  (Gell,  Topography  of 
Rome,  vol.  3,  p.  107.) 

MoNfctios,  a  powerful  giant,  who  could  root  up 
trees  and  burl  them  like  a  javelin.  (Juv.,  1,  11. — 
Ovid,  Met  ,  12,  499,  seqq.  —  Lucau,  6,  388.  ~Vo*\ 
Flacc.,  1,  146,  ft.  Burnt.,  ad  loc.) 

MopbIum,  an  eminence  between  Larissa  and  Tempo, 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Peneus.  A  severe  skir- 
mish took  place  in  its  vicinity  between  the  troops  of 
Perseus  end  the  Romans.  (Livy,  42,  61,  et  67.) 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  fortress  on  it ;  and  Sir 
W.  Gell  observed  some  vestiges  on  a  hill  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Eremo,  which  were  probably  the  remains  of 
this  ancient  post.  (Itin.,  p.  282.  —  Cramer's  Anc. 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  384.) 

MopsopIa,  an  ancient  appellation  for  Attica,  sup- 
posed  to  be  derived  from  the  hero  Mopsopus  or  Mop- 
sops.    (Strab.,  397. — Compare  Lycophr.,  v.  1339.) 

MopsuhbstIa,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  near  the  sea,  on  the 
banka  of  the  Pyramus.  Strabo  (675)  informa  ua,  that 
Mopsus  and  Amphilochus  settled  in  this  neighbourhood 
alter  the  Trojan  war,  and  founded  the  city  of  Mallus, 
and  that  subsequently  they  quarrelled  about  the  place. 
This  legend,  no  doubt,  induced  the  Greeks  of  a  later 
age  to  search  in  this  quarter  for  a  city  of  Mopsus,  and 
hence  arose  the  name  Mopsuhestia  (iio^oveoria,  "the 
retreat  of  Mopsus"),  given  to  the  place  in  question  ; 
whether  correctly  or  otherwise,  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
most  probably,  however,  the  latter.  This  appellation 
continued  for  a  long  period.  Cicero  (Ep.  ad  Fam., 
3,  8)  speaka  of  Mopsuhestia.  Pliny,  however  (ft,  27X 
calls  it  merely  Mopsus.  Under  the  Byzantine  empira 
its  name  was  corrupted  to  Mampsysta,  or  Mamiata,  or 
Manaista.  (Cod.  Theodos.,  deconlat.  donator.,\.  1. — 
Glycas,  Ann.,  pt.  4,  p.  306.— Itin.,  Hierosol.,  p.  580.) 
The  modern  Mtnsis  appears  to  be  a  farther  corruption 
of  theae  names.  (Leake,  Journal,  p.  217.)  It  would 
seem  that  the  early  origin  of  Mopauhestia  ia  contradict- 
ed by  tho  silence  of  Xenopbon,  and  alao  of  the  histo- 
rians of  Alexander.  Strabo  ia  the  first  who  makea 
mention  of  the  place.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  2, 
p.  101,  teqq.) 

Mopscs,  I.  a  celebrated  prophet,  son  of  Manto  and 
Apollo.  He  officiated  at  the  altars  of  Apollo  at 
Claros ;  and  from  hia  unerring  wisdom  and  discern- 
ment gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  M  more  certain  than 
Mopsus."  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of 
Thebea ;  but  he  was  held  in  particular  veneration  at 
the  court  of  Ampbilochur,  at  Colophon  in  Ionia.  Hav 
ing  been  conaulted,  on  one  occasion,  by  Amphilochus, 
who  wished  to  know  what  success  would  attend  his 
arms  in  a  war  which  he  was  going  to  undertake,  he  pre- 
dicted the  greatest  calamities  ;  but  Calchaa,  who  had 
been  the  soothsayer  of  the  Greeks  during  the  Trojan 
war,  promised  the  greatest  successes.  Amphilochus 
followed  the  opinion  of  Calchas,  but  the  prediction  of 
Mopsus  was  fully  verified.  This  had  auch  an  effect 
upon  Calchas  that  he  died  soon  sfter.  His  death  ia 
attributed  by  some  to  another  mortification  of  the  same 
nature.  The  two  soothsayers,  jealous  of  each  other's 
fame,  came  to  a  trial  of  their  skill  in  divination.  Cal- 
chas first  asked  hia  antagonist  how  many  figa  a  neigh- 
bouring tree  bore  ;  ten  thousand  and  one,  replied  Mop- 
sus. The  figs  were  gathered,  and  his  answer  was 
found  to  be  true.  Mopeus  now,  to  try  his  adversary, 
asked  him  how  many  young  onea  a  certain  prepnant  sow 
would  bring  forth,  and  at  what  time.  Calchas  con- 
fessed his  inability  to  answer,  whereupon  Mopsus  de- 
clared that  she  would  be  delivered  on  the  morrow,  and 
would  bring  forth  ten  y  >ung  ones,  of  which  only  one 
would  be  a  male.  The  morrow  proved  the  veracity 
of  his  prediction,  and  Cakhas  died  through  the  griei 
which  his  defeat  produced.  (Tzetzes,  ad  Lycophr., 
427.)    Amphilochus  subsequently,  having  occasion  tt 
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fiait  Argon,  intrusted  the.  sovereign  power  to  Mopsus, 
to  keep  it  foi  him  during  the  space  of  a  year.  On  hit 
return,  howercr,  Mopsus  refused  to  restore  to  him 
the  kingdom,  whereupon,  having  quarrelled,  tbey  en- 
gaged and  slew  each  other.  (Tzetz.  ad  Lycopkr., 
440.)  According  to  another  legend,  he  was  slain  by 
Hercules.  (Tteti.  ad  Lycopkr.,  980.) — II.  A  son  of 
Aucpyx  and  Chloris,  born  at  Titaressa  in  Th«»saly. 
He  was  the  prophet  snd  soothsayer  of  the  Argonauts, 
and  died  at  his  return  from  Colchis  by  the  bite  of  a  ser- 
pent in  Libya.  (Hygtn.,/ab.,  14,  128, 172. — Tzetz. 
ad  Lyeophr.,  980.) 

MobqantIom  (or  u),  a  town  of  Sicily,  southeast  of 
Agyrium,  and  nearly  due  west  from  Catana.  It  lay  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Symrthus.  The  vil- 
lage of  Mandri  Btanchi  at  present  occupies  a  part  of 
ita  site.    (Mannert,  vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p.  430.) 

Morimarusa,  a  name  applied  by  the  Cimbri  to  the 
Northern  Ocean  (Plin.,  4,  27),  and  which  means  "  the 
Dead  Sea."  In  the  Welsh  tongue,  Mor  is  the  M  sea," 
and  Marr  "  dead."  In  the  Irish,  muir-crann  denotes 
a  thick,  coagulated,  frozen  sea.  {Class.  Journ.,  voL 
6,  t.  296,  seqq.) 

MobTki,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  on  the  shores 
of  the  British  Ocean,  and  occupying  what  would  cor- 
respond to  le  Boulonnais,  part  of  tho  Department  du 
Nord,  and  of  Flanders  along  the  sea.  Their  name 
is  derived  from  the  Celtic  Mor,  which  signifies  "  the 
sea,"  and  denoted  a  people  dwelling  along  the  sea- 
coast.  (Compare  Thierry,  Hist,  des  Gaulois,  vol.  2, 
p.  40.)  The  Portus  Itius  or  Iccius  lay  within  their 
territories,  and  the  passage  hence  to  Britain  was  con- 
sidered aa  the  shortest.  Virgil  (Mn.,  8,  727)  calls 
them  "  txtremi  hominum,"  with  reference  to  their  re- 
mote aituation  on  the  coast  of  Belgic  Gaul.  (Heyne, 
ad  loe. — Compare  Plin.,  19,  1.)  Their  cities  were, 
Civiias  Morinorum,  now  Terouenne ;  and  Castellum 
Morinorum,  now  Monicas  tel.    (Cos.,  B.  G ,  4,  21.) 

Morpheus  (two  syllables),  the  God  of  Sleep,  and 
also  of  dreams,  and  hence  his  name  from  the  various 
forms  (jiopfri,  "form,"  "figure")  to  which  he  givea  be- 
ing in  the  imagination  of  the  dreamer.  Thua  Ovid 
(Met.,  11,  634)  atyles  him  "artificem,  simulatoremque 
figura."  (Compare  Gierig,  ad  loc.)  Morpheus  is 
sometimes  represented  aa  a  man  advanced  in  years, 
with  two  large  wings  on  his  shoulders,  and  two  small- 
er ones  attached  to  his  head.  This  is  the  more  com- 
mon way  of  representing  him.  ( Winckelmann,  Werke, 
vol.  2,  p.  555.)  In  the  Museum  Pio-Clcmentinum,  he 
is  sculptured  in  relief  on  a  cippus,  as  a  boy,  treading 
lightly  on  tiptoe  :  on  his  head  he  has  two  wings;  in 
his  right  hand  a  bom,  from  which  he  appears  to  be 
pouring  something;  in  his  left  a  poppy-stalk  with 
three  poppy-heads.  On  a  relief  in  the  Villa  Borghcse, 
the  god  of  dreams  is  again  represented  as  a  boy  with 
wings,  and  holding  the  poppy-stalk,  but  without  any 
horn.    {Winckelmann,  vol.  2,  p.  713.) 

Mobs,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  lower  world,  born 
of  Night  without  a  sire.  Nothing  is  particularly  known 
relative  to  the  manner  in  which  ahe  was  worshipped. 
•*  The  figures  of  Mors  or  Death,"  says  Spence,  "  are 
very  uncommon,  as  indeed  those  of  the  evil  and  hurt- 
ful beings  generally  are.  They  were  banished  from  all 
medals ;  on  seals  and  rings  they  were  probably  con- 
sidered as  bad  omens,  and  were,  perhaps,  never  used. 
—Among  the  very  few  figure*  of  Mors  I  have  ever 
met  with,  that  in  the  Florentine  gallery  is,  I  think,  the 
tfiost  remarkable :  it  ia  a  little  figure  in  brass,  of  a 
skeleton,  sitting  on  the  ground,  and  resting  one  of  its 
bands  on  a  long  urn.  I  fancy  Mors  was  common 
enough  in  the  paintings  of  old,  because  she  is  so  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  a  descriptive  manner  by  the  Ro- 
man poets.  The  face  of  Mors,  when  they  gave  her 
any  face,  seems  to  have  been  of  a  pale,  wan,  dead 
eolour.  The  poets  describe  her  as  ravenous,  treacber- 
ar*d  furious.   They  speak  of  her  roving  about 


and  seem  to  give  her  bbca  robe*  arat 
dark  wings.  Aa  the  ancients  bad  mor*  bemd  and 
gloomy  notions  of  death  than  we  have  at  present,  m  the 
greater  part  of  their  descriptions  are  of  a  most  frightful 
and  dismal  turn." — Compare  with  this  the  langotgs. 
of  Niebubr  (Roman  Hist.,  vol.  1,  p.  110,  Canhnigt 
trttnsl.),  who  speaks  of  the  genius  of  death,  represented 
on  Etrorian  bas-reliefs,  aa  a  perfect  cherub.  (Musk. 
pi.  44.) 

Mortwm  Mark.    Vid.  Mare  Mortuum. 

Mosa,  a  river  of  Gallia  Belgica,  on  the  confines  of 
Gerroania  Cisrhenana.  It  rose  in  Mount  Vogwas, 
among  the  Lingones,  and  emptied  into  the  Vahaht. 
It  is  now  the  Maas  or  Meuse.    (Cos.,  B.  G  ,  4, 10. 

—  Tacitus,  Ann.,  2,  6  — Plin.,  4,  14,  seqq.  —  Amm 
Mareeli,  17,  2,  9.)  In  the  Peutingcr  Table  it  iseaP 
ed  the  Mosaha. — Mosas  Pons,  otherwise  called  Tnv 
jectus  Moss  (//in.  Ant ,  461),  is  the  modem  Mm 
tri'ekt. 

Moscha,  a  harbour  of  Arabia  Felix,  at  the  moatS 
of  the  Sinus  Persicus.  (PtU.,  in  Huds.  G.  M.,  3,  II 

—  Arrian,  Penjd.,  in  Huds.  G.  M.,  1,  18.)  It  was 
much  frequented,  according  to  Arrian,  on  account  of 
the  Sachalitic  incense  obtained  there.  Much  doubt 
has  arisen  relative  to  the  precise  situation  of  this  port. 
The  opinion  which  make*  it  correspond  to  the  mod- 
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rascate,  though  plausible  on  account  of  the  sim- 
ilarity of  names,  cannot  be  supported.  Moscha  more 
probably  answers  to  the  modem  Sadsehar,  which  D'An- 
ville  calls  $cgcr,  and  Vincent  Sehoekr  (Mannert 
Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  102,  ed.  1831.—  Vincent's  Per- 
iplus,  p.  344,  seqq.) 

Moschi,  a  people  of  Asia,  dwelling,  according  to 
Mela  (1,  2;  3,  6),  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hyrcaoian 
Sea  ;  but  according  to  Pliny  (6,  A),  around  the  sour- 
ces of  the  Phasis,  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian 
Seas.  Stephanus  of  Byiantium  calls  them  Uocrw. 
and  Procopius  Marmot.    (Rcr.  Got.,  4,  2.) 

MoschIon,  I.  a  physician,  whose  era  is  not  ascer- 
tained. A  treatise  on  "  Female  Complaicts"  (Uepl 
ruv  ywaineiuv  iraduv)  is  commonly  ascribed  to  him. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Dewez,  Vbuiob.,  1793, 8vo. 
The  text  ia  here  given  after  a  very  pood  MS.  in  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Vienna. — *'  It  is  to  be  regretted,'* 
says  Mr.  Adams,  "  that  this  author's  work  on  '  Female 
Complaints'  has  descended  to  us  in  so  imperfect  a  state ; 
for  it  appears  to  have  contained  very  original  and  in- 
genious views  of  practice.  Hi*  directions  relative  to 
the  umbilical  cord  after  delivery  are  more  judicious 
than  those  laid  down  by  any  other  ancient  author.  He 
disapproves  of  all  the  superstitious  and  ignorant  modes 
of  procedure  formerly  resorted  to  in  such  cases,  and 
recommends  to  tie  the  cord  in  two  places,  and  to  di- 
vide it  in  the  middle  with  a  scalpel  or  aharp  knife. 
He  reprobates  the  ancient  practice  of  using  instruments 
of  wood,  glass,  reed,  or  hard  crusts  of  bread.  In  cases 
of  retention  of  the  placenta,  he  disapproves  of  sternu- 
tatories, fumigationa,  suspending  weights  from  the  cord, 
and  the  like,  because  such  means  are  apt  to  < 
hemorrhage ;  and  he  directs  the  midwife  in  i 
ticulars  with  great  judgment." 

Mobchus,  I.  or  Mociius,  a  philosopher  of  Sidon,  and 
the  most  ancient  name  remaining  on  the  list  of  Phoeni- 
cian philosophers.  If  we  are  to  credit  Iambhchu?  (  Vit, 
Pythag.,  3, 14),  he  lived  before  the  lime  of  Pythagoras. 
After  Posidonius,  many  writers  ascribe  to  him  s  system 
of  philosophy,  which  subsequently  rose  into  great  ce- 
lebrity under  the  Grecian  philosopher*  Leucippus  and 
Epicurus,  called  the  Atomic.  It  is  urged,  in  defence 
of  this  opinion,  that  the  Monads  of  Pythagoras  were  the 
same  with  the  Atoms  of  Moschus,  with  which  Pythag- 
oras became  acquainted  during  his  residence  in  Phoe- 
nicia ;  and  that  from  Pythagoras  this  doctrine  passed 
toEmpedocles  and  Anaxagoras,  and  afterward  to  Leu- 
cippus  and  Epicurus.  (Stob.,  Eel.  Pkys.,  1.  13. — 
Arist.,  Mctapk.,  13, 6.)   To  this  may  he  replied,  thai 
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me  tingle  evidence  of  Poaidonius  the  Stole,  who  lived  i  inference  is  nnphilosophical.    What  is  the 
so  many  ages  after  the  time  of  Moschus,  to  whom  also  that  4  Lycidas,'  and  that  the  '  Monody  or.  Luc),*  by 
Cicero  allows  little  credit,  and  of  whose  authority  even  Lord  Ly  ttleton,  continue  to  be  popular  in  defiance 
Strabo  and  Sextos  Empiricus,  who  refer  to  him,  inti-  of  criticism  1    It  is  that  the  criticism  is  hypercriti 
-sate  some  suspicion,  is  too  feeble  to  support  the  whole  cal,  and  that  the  popular  feeling  is  right.  Shaks- 
weight  of  this  opinion.    But  the  circumstance  which  1  peare,  who  had  from  nature  the  deepest  intuition 
most  of  all  invalidates  it  is,  that  the  method  of  philos- 
ophizing by  hypothesis  or  system,  which  was  followed 
by  the  Greek  philosophers,  was  inconsistent  with  the 
genius  and  character  of  the  Barbaric  philosophy,  which 
consisted  in  simple  assertion,  and  relied  entirely  upon 
traditional  authority.    The  argument  drawn  from  the 
history  and  doctrines  of  Pythagoras  is  fully  refuted, 
by  showing  that  this  part  of  the  history  of  Pythagoras 
has  been  involved  in  obscurity  by  the  later  Platonists, 
and  that  neither  the  doctrine  of  Monads,  nor  any  of 
those  systems  which  are  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
Moschus,  are  the  same  with  the  Atomic  doctrine  of 


the  complicated  science  of  mental  philosophy, 
that  the  human  mind  perpetually  foils  the  cal- 
lions  of  previous  reasoning.     We  ere  often 


into 
saw 

culations  of  previous 

struck  with  the  language  and  deportment  of  his  char- 
acters, as  contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected 
under  such  circumstances ;  and  yet  we  shall,  I  be- 
lieve, invariably  End  that  Shakspeare,  in  disappoint 
ing  the  vulgar  notions  of  probability  or  consistency, 
has  taken  his  instructions  from  practical  human  life 
Among  various  instances,  that  of  a  seemingly  affected 
and  overstrained  mode  of  diction,  and  far-fetched  train 
of  sentiment,  may  be  adduced  as  one  of  tbo  most 


Epicurus.  We  may  therefore  safely  conclude,  that,  prominent,  and  aa  that  which  is  most  frequently  con- 
whatever  credit  the  corpuscular  system  may  derive  demned,  with  a  positive  confidence,  as  a  glaring  vio- 


from  other  sources,  it  has  no  claims  to  be  considered 
as  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Phoenicians.  (Enfield's 
Hutory  of  Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p.  75.)— II.  A  Greek 
pastoral  poet,  whose  era  is  not  clearly  ascertained. 
Swdas  (s.  e.  Moo^oc)  states  positively  that  Moschus 
was  the  friend  or  disciple  of  Aristarchus  (for  the  word 
yfupifiof,  which  he  employs,  may  have  either  significa- 
tion).  If  this  be  correct,  the  poet  ought  to  have  flour- 
ished about  the  156th  Olympiad  (B.C.  156).  This 
position,  however,  is  very  probably  erroneous,  since 
Snidu  is  here  in  contradiction  with  a  passage  of  Mos- 
thus  himself  (Epitaph.  Bion.,  v.  103),  in  which  the 
K*t  speaks  of  Theocritus  as  a  contemporary.  Now 
Theocritus  flourished  B.C.  270. — Moschus  is  said  to 
W  been  a  native  of  Syracuse,  though  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  days  at  Alexandrea.    He  was  tbe 
freed,  and,  according  to  some,  the  disciple  of  Bion. 
We  have  four  idyls  from  him,  and  some  other  smaller 
pieces.    1.  'Epof  6pa*tnK  ("  Cupid,  a  run-atrey"),  a 
poem  of  twentv-mnc  verses.    Venus  olTers  a  reward 
to  any  one  who  will  bring  him  back  to  her ;  and  draws 
i  picture  of  the  young  deity,  so  that  no  one  may  mis- 
take him.— 2.  'Eepwms  ("  Europa").    The  subject  of 
■his  poem,  which  consists  of  161  verses,  is  the  carry- 
eg  off  of  Europa  from  Phoenicia  to  Crete.    It  is  a  very 
graceful  and  charming  piece,  and  would  be  worthy  of  the 
best  age  of  Grecian  literature,  were  not  the  introduc- 
tion rather  too  long. — 'Eirtrdftor  Biuvoe  ("  EUgy  qn 
Bion"),  a  piece  or  133  verses.    The  poet  represents 
all  nature  as  mourning  tbe  death  of  Bion.    It  is  a  very, 
flegsnt  production ;  but  overloaded  with  imagery,  and 
open  to  the  charge  of  what  Valckenaer  calls  "  elegan- 
tujimam  luxunem.n — 4.  JA.ty6.pa,  ywy  'Hooxfeovr 
{"  Mtgara,  spouse  of  Hercules"),  a  fragment,  contain- 
ing 125  verses.    It  is  this  fragment  which  some  crit- 
ics have  sought  to  assign  to  Pisander,  and  others  to 
Par/vasis.    We  have  in  it  a  dialogue  between  the 
mother  sod  the  wife  of  Hercules.    The  scene  is  laid 
•t  Tiryns,  and  the  hero  is  supposed  to  be  absent  at 
t.te  time,  accomplishing  one  of  the  labours  imposed  upon 
him  by  Eorystheos.    Tbe  two  females  deplore  their 
•wo  hard  lot  and  that  of  Hercules.    This  piece  con- 
tains less  imagery  and  ornament  than  the  other  re- 
mains which  we  possess  of  Moschus.    It  is  marked 
by  a  simplicity  of  manner  which  recalls  to  mind  the 
ancient  epopee,  and  is  distinguished  by  tiaits  of  gen- 
uine feeling. — "Moschus,"  observes  Elton,  "seems 
to  have  taken  Bion  for  his  model,  and  resembles  him 
to  his  turn  for  spologues,  his  delicate  amenity  of  style, 
his  luxuriance  of  poetic  imagery,  and  his  graceful  and, 
as  it  were,  feminine  softness.    The '  Elegy  on  Bion' 
may  at  first  view  appear  forced  and  affected,  from 
its  exuberance  of  conceit ;  and  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his 
critique  on  4  Lycidas,'  has  given  s  currency  to  the 
opinion  that,  where  there  is  real  sorrow,  there  can 


be  nothing  of  mere  poetry.    I  am  satisfied  '.hat  the  j.243.— Id.,  281.— Pit*.,  3,  9.— id.,  18,  29.—  l>ol]jb+ 


lation  of  a  universally  acknowledged  rule.    But  it  will 
be  found  that  tbe  human  mind,  when  acted  upon  by 
any  extraordinary  excitement,  does  in  fact  fly  to  re 
mote  associations,  and  vent  its  superfluous  energy  in 
violent  combinations,  and  in  a  wild  sportiveness  of 
imagery.    The  '  Elegy'  of  Moschus,  like  the  '  L» 
cidas'  of  Milton,  is  no  impeachment  of  the  poet's  ac- 
curate taste  or  genuine  simplicity  of  feeling  :  it  is,  in 
either  instance,  the  luxury  of  sorrow  which  pleases 
itself  with  grotesque  and  romantic  creationa  of  an  ex- 
cited fancy  :  it  is  tbe  revery  of  a  poet ;  accompanied 
with  that  natural  irregularity  of  mind,  that  unseating 
of  the  judgment  by  an  overbalance  of  the  imagination, 
which  marks  tbe  delirious  excess  of  melancholy  in  tne 
man."    (Specimens  of  the  Clastic  Poets,  vol.  1,  p. 
369,  seqq.) — The  remains  of  Moschus  sre  giren  ia 
the  collections  of  Brunck,  Gaisford,  and  Boissonade. 
One  of  the  best  separate  editions  is  that  of  Manso 
Goth*,  1784  and  1807,  8vo.    (SchbU,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.t 
vol.  3,  p.  165.) 
Moscuvlus.    Vid.  Mosychlus. 
Mosxlla,  a  river  of  Belgic  Gaul,  rising  in  th« 
range  of  Mount  Vogesus,  and  flowing  through  the  tcr 
ritones  of  tbe  Lcuci,  Mediomatrici,  and  Trevcri,  int« 
the  Rhino  at  Confluentes  (Cobleniz).    It  is  now  tbs 
Moselle.    (Toe.,  Ann.,  13,  bZ—Amm.  Mar  cell.,  16, 
3.— Flor.,  3,  10.) 

Mosychlus  or  Moschylos,  a  mountain  in  Lena 
nos,  and  the  earliest  volcano  known  to  the  Greeks 
(Ukert,  tiber  Ltmnos  und  den  Mosychlos. — Allg.  Gt 
ogr.  Ephetn.,  1802,  p.  12.)    Hence  Lemnos  is  men 
tioned  by  Homer  (Od.,8,  283)  as  the  favourite  aotxL* 
of  Vulcan  ;  and  this  ialand  received  bim  wbei>  horlefi 
from  tbe  skies.    (11.,  1,  592.)   Mosychlus  is  jr.fntion- 
ed  as  a  volcanic  mountain  by  many  of  thw  later  wri- 
ters, and  was  situato  on  the  eaatern  sick,  of  the  isl- 
and.  (Antim.,  op.  Schol. ad  Nicand.,  Thetiac.,  474.— 
Schol.  ad  Lycophr.,  227.— iVtcand.,  Iheriac.,  458.- 
Hesych.,  s.  v.  MoovrvXof. — Steph.  BfS.,  s.  v.  Ai&tAy 
—  Varro,  L.  L„  7,  19,  dec  )    It  is  thought  to  have 
sunk  in  the  sea  a  short  lime  sl'-er  the  age  of  Alexander, 
together  with  the  island  Chryas. — When  the  western 
parts  of  Europe  became  netter  known  to  the  Greeks, 
and  /Etna,  with  the  iEoJian  isles,  attracted  their  atten- 
tion, they  seem  to  hare  transferred  tbe  forges  of  Vul- 
can to  this  latter  quarter.    (Compare  the  authorities 
cited  by  Cluver,  6te.  Ant.,  1.  2,  p.  407.)  According 
to  other  mythological  fables,  Typbon  or  Typboeus  lay 
buried  beneath  Mint  (Mschyl.,  Prom.  Vinct.,  372, 
seqq.  —  Pind:,  Pyth.,  1,  29,  seqq.  —  Cms.,  Sic.  Ant., 
1.  1,  p.  108),  or,  as  others  relate,  Enceladus  (Oppian, 
Cyneg.,  1,  273,  seqq. — Creuser,  ad  Xanth.,  fragm* 
p.  163,  seqq.);  and  the  battle-ground  between  the 
gods  and  giants  wss  placed  by  somo  in  Sicily,  by  oth- 
ers near  Cumss  in  Italy.    (ApoUod.,  1,  6,  3. — Strab., 
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I,  9!  ^  Diod  Sie.,  4,  21— Id.,  6  71.)  Almost  «v 
ary  volcanic  situation,  however,  in  lae  ancient  world, 
iccmi  to  have  bad  tbis  honour  in  succession  conferred 
upon  it  (Compare  Berkel,  ad  Strpk.  ittjz.,  s.  ». 
Ilottfo.) 

Moarxj«ct,  a  people  l'  Pontos  in  Asia  Minor,  on 
the  coast  near  Cerasus.  ( Xen.,  Anah.,  5, 4, 2 )  The 
10,000  Greeks  passed  through  their  country  in  their 
retreat  The  name  ia  one  given  them  by  the  Greeks, 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  dwelling  in  wooden 
tuer $  cr  forts  [ftooaw,  a  wooden  tower,  and  oUiu,  *'/• 
dwell."— Sturx,  Lex.  Xen.,  vol.  3,  p.  175. — Compare 
A  poll.  Rhod,  2,  1018—  Schneider,  md  Xen.,  I.  c.). 

McLciBKR,  a  surname  of  Vulcan,  from  the  verb 
mulceo,  "  to  soften,"  and  alluding  to  the  softening  in- 
fluence of  fire  upon  metals.  (Aul.  Cell.,  13,  22. — 
Macrob .,  Sal.,  1,  12.— Owd,  Met.,  2,  6.) 

Mulucha,  a  river  of  Africa,  the  same,  according  to 
.ue  common  account,  with  the  Molochath  and  Malva, 
and  which  separated  Mauritania  from  Numidia  in  the 
time  of  Bocchus,  king  of  the  former  country.  Ha  ma- 
ker, however  (Miscellanea  Phoenicia,  p.  240,  seoq.), 
disputes  the  correctness  of  fa  is,  and  makes  distinct 
rivers  of  the  Molochath,  Malva,  and  Mulucha.  Ac- 
cording to  this  writer,  the  Molochath  was  the  bounda- 
ry between  the  two  countries  above  mentioned  in  the 
time  of  Bocchar  (Ltr.,  29,  30) ;  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, Mauritania  was  extended  to  the  river  Mulucha, 
in  tbt  days  of  Bocchus :  under  Bogud,  the  sou  of 
Bocchus,  it  was  farther  extended  to  the  Amptagus  ; 
be*,  afterward,  under  Juba,  waa  circumscribed  by  the 
Nasava-  and  finally,  under  the  Emperor  Claudius,  the 
Ampaagas  was  again  made  the  eastern  limit,  and 
Mauritania,  thus  enlarged,  was  divided  bv  that  em- 
peror into  two  provinces,  which  the  third  river,  the 
Malva,  separated.  (Hamaker,  I.  c.)  According  to 
the  same  Oriental  scholar,  the  names  Muloeba  and 
Molochath  both  signify  "soli;"  while  Malva  has  the 
meaning  of  "full,  and  indicates  a  Urge  and  copious 
stream.  {Hamaker,  p.  245. — Compare  Gesenius, 
I'hazn,  Monument.,  p.  425.) 

MoLvtos  Pons.    Vid.  Milvius  Pons. 

Mommios,  I.  Lucius,  a  Roman  of  plebeian  origin 
Having  been  sent  (B.C.  153)  into  Farther  Spain  as 
pre  tor,  he  experienced  st  first  a  considerable  check ; 
but  not  long  after  retrieved  his  credit  and  gained  sev- 
eral advantages,  which,  though  not  very  decisive,  yet 
obtained  for  him  the  honours  of  s  triumph.  (Appian, 
Belt.  Hup.,  66. — Schweigh.,  ad  foe)    Having  been 
elected  consul  B  C.  146,  and  charged  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  against  the  Achaan  lesgue,  he 
received  the  command  of  the  forces  from  Metellus, 
encamped  under  the  walla  of  Corinth,  and  defeated 
the  enemy  in  a  pitched  battle.   This  victory  put  him 
in  possession  of  the  city,  which  was  plundered  and 
burned  by  bis  troops.   The  finest  works  of  art  be- 
came the  prey  of  the  conquerors,  and  were  either  de- 
itroyed  in  the  conflagration  or  sent  off  to  Rome.  It 
«  said  that  Mummius,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  rude  and 
unlettered  soldier,  made  it  an  express  condition  with 
those  who  had  contracted  to  convey,  on  this  occasion, 
some  of  the  choicest  works  of  art  to  Rome,  that  if 
they  loat  any  they  must  replace  them  by  new  ones  ! 
(••  #t  eat  perdidusent,  novas  esse  reddituroe." — Veil. 
Patere.,  1,  13).   On  his  return,  Mummius  waa  hon- 
oured with  another  triumph,  and  obtained  the  surname 
of  Acheueus.    He  was  elected  consul  a  second  time, 
B.C.  141,  during  which  year  the  Capitol  was  gilded 
(Plin.,  33, 3  )   Mummius  died  so  poor  as  not  to  lesve 
sufficient  for  a  dowry  for  his  dsughter,  who  accord- 
ingly received  a  portion  from  the  senate    He  left 
some  orations  behind  him,  which  Cicero  characterizes 
as  plain  and  oldfashioned  in  their  style  ("simplex 
quidem  L.  Mummius  et  antiquusr—Drut.,  25).  But 
the  same  writer  does  justice  elsewhere  to  his  great 
probity  and  disinterestedness,  b  bringing  back  from. 


Corinth  nothing  wherewith  to  make  himself  a  nch> 
er  man.  (De  Officii*,  2,  22.)  App'ian  states  that 
Mummius  was  condemned  under  the  Varian  law,  and 
punished  with  exile,  and  that  he  ended  hn  days  at 
Dclos.  (Bell.  Civ.,  1,  37.)  This,  however,  is  very 
probably  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  historian,  who 
seems  to  have  confounded  him  with  L.  Memraius, 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his  Brutus  (c.  89.  —  Con»uli 
Sehwagk.,  /ltd.  ad  A  pp.,  s.  t>.  MummiuM. — Fran 
them.,  71,  41).— II.  Soorius,  brother  of  the  prece- 
ding. He  is  mentioned!  by  Cicero,  with  mere  p«u# 
as  a  public  speaker  than  his  brother ;  and  is  also  n\i 
to  have  been  atUcbed  to  the  Stoic  philosophy.  (Cit, 
Bnd.,  25.) 

MunatIus,  Plancus,  a  Roman  whose  name  frequent 
ly  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  civil  wars.  He  mi 
one  of  Cesar's  warmest  partisans,  and  was  sent  b* 
bim  into  Gaul  to  found  colonies  there.  Ho  was  abs 
intended  by  him  for  the  consulship.  After  tbe  batUc 
of  Motina,  he  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  Antom  and 
I<opidu»,  and  became  consul  with  tbe  former,  A.UC. 
712.  He  afterward  accompanied  Antony  into  Egypt, 
where  he  performed  the  part  of  a  vile  cotirticr,  and 
even  of  a  buffoon,  around  tbe  person  of  Cleopatra. 
When  fortune  deserted  his  protector,  he  turned  hit 
back  upon  him  and  embraced  the  party  of  Octarianus. 
In  732  he  was  chosen  censor.  We  have  several  let- 
ters of  his  among  the  correspondence  of  Cicero. 
They  betray  the  equivocal  character  of  the  man. 
(SchMl,  Hist.  Lit  Rom.,  vol.  2,  p.  149.) 

Mcnoa,  a  strongly  fortified  and  large  city  of  His- 
pania  Betica,  on  the  cosst,  southwest  of  Malaca. 
(Strabo,  141,  160.)  In  its  vicinity  was  fought  tbt 
famous  battle  between  Cesar  and  the  sons  of  Potnper, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  war.  (Hirt.,  Bell.  Htrp  ,  c. 
31.)  It  was  s  most  desperate  action,  and  even  ih* 
veterans  of  Cesar,  who  for  upward  of  fourteen  yean 
had  signalized  their  vslour,  wer*  oornpelled  to  give 
wsy.  It  was  only  by  tbe  most  vigorous  exertions 
that  the  sons  of  Pompey  were  at  last  defeated.  Ces- 
ser is  said  to  have  given  up  all  for  lost  at  one  period 
of  the  fight,  and  to  have  been  on  tbe  point  of  destroy- 
ing himself.  As  he  retired  after  the  battle,  he  told 
his  friends  that  he  hsd  often  fought  for  victory,  but 
that  this  wss  the  first  time  he  had  fought  for  his  life. 
Cesar  is  said  to  have  lost  1000  of  his  best  soldiers : 
the  enemy  had  30,000  alain.  The  battle  wa»  fought 
the  17th  March,  B.C.  45.  After  the  battle,  tbe  sir -ps 
of  Munda  ensued,  and  tbe  assailants  sre  said  actually 
to  have  made  use  of  tbe  dead  bodies  of  tbe  enemy  in 
elevating  their  mound  to  a  sufficient  height.  The  lit* 
tie  village  of  Monda  in  Grenada  is  supposed  to  be 
near  the  ancient  city.  (Pftn..  3,  3. — Lie.,  24.  42  - 
Sil.  Ital.,  3,  400  — Florus,  4,  2.— Dio  Cass  ,43,  39 
— Vol.  Max.,  7,  6.) 

MuwvchTa  (and  m),  one  of  tbe  ports  of  Athens,  sr. 
called,  it  is  said,  from  Munychus,  sn  Orchomenun. 
who,  having  been  expelled  from  Bceotia  by  the  Thra- 
eians,  settled  at  Athens.    (Died.  Sic.,  fragm ,  7 ) 
Strabo  describes  it  as  a  peninsular  hill,  connected  widl 
the  continent  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  and  abound- 
ing with  hollows,  partly  natural  and  partly  tbe  work 
of  art.    When  it  had  been  enclosed  by  fortified  lines, 
connecting  it  with  the  other  ports,  Munychia  became 
a  most  important  position,  from  the  security  it  afford- 
ed to  these  msritime  dependencies  of  Athens,  and, 
accordingly,  we  find  it  always  mentioned  as  the  point 
which  was  most  particularW  guarded  when  any  attack 
was  apprehended  on  the  side  of  the  sea.  (Tkneyd, 
8,  92  — Xcn.,  Hut.  Gr ,  2,  A.—  Phtt.,  Vil.  Phot  — 
Cramer's  Arte.  Greece,  vcl.  2,  p.  351)  Hobhoase, 
in  speaking  of  the  Munychian  harbour,  observes, "  the 
old  harbour  of  Munychia  is  of  a  circular  form :  there 
are  several  remains  of  wall  running  into  the  witer. 
and  a  piece  of  pier  is  to  be  seen  at  each  side  of  the 
mouth  of  it ;  so  that  the  entrance,  as  wtU  "  the 
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sboIo  port,  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  Piraus.  The 
taction  of  the  port  is  from  south  to  north.  If  the 
htrbour  once  contained  four  hundred  ships,  esch  ves- 
mJ  must  have  been  a  wherry."  (Vol.  1,  p.  301,  Am. 
id.)  See  more  on  this  subject  in  the  remsrks  on  the 
uncle*  PUalerus  and  Piraus. 

Muiana,  I.  L.  Licinius,  a  Roman  commander. 
He  bad  charge  of  Sylla's  left  wing  in  the  battle  with 
AicheUus,  near  Cheronea,  end  contributed  powerfully 
to  the  victory  which  Sylla  gained  on  that  occasion. 
After  the  latter  bad  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
alhhradstes,  he  left  Murasna  in  command  of  the  Ro- 
forces  in  Asia,  who,  not  long  after,  broke  the 
Ay  and  invaded  Cappadocia,  plundering  tho  treas- 
ures of  the  temple  at  Comana.  Mithradatea,  how- 
ever, met  and  defeated  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Halys. 
Vid.  Miihradates  VI.) — II.  The  son  of  the  prece- 
ding, a  consul,  and  colleague  of  D.  Silanus,  was  ac- 
cused by  Servius  Sulpicius  and  Cato  of  having  been 
guilty  of  bribery  in  suing  for  the  consulship,  and  was 
ably  defended  by  Cicero.  The  oration  delivered  on 
this  occasion  is  still  extant.    Murena  was  acquitted. 

Mcsia,  a  city  of  Pannonia  Inferior,  on  the  Dravus, 
a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  its  junction  with  the 
Danube.  It  was  founded  by  Hadrian,  and  in  its  vi- 
cinity Magnentiua  was  defeated  by  Constantius.  It 
corresponds  to  the  modern  Estek,  the  capital  of  Scla- 
vonic   (Steph.  fly*.,  p.  472.— Ptol.) 

Mdbtia  or  Muacu,  a  surname  given  to  Venua  by 
the  Romans.  The  more  popular  orthography  with 
the  ancient  writers  was  Myrtia,  from  myrlut,  "the 
mynle,"  and  various  reasons  are  aasigncd  for  this 
etymology .  (Scrt.  ad  Eclog.,  7,  62  —  Ovid,  Font  ,, 
4,  141.—  8m.  ad  Georg.,  2,  64.)  The  other  form 
of  the  name.  Murcia,  is  explained  as  follows  by  St. 
Augustine  {de  Civ.  Dei,  4,  16) :  Deo.  Murcia,  qua 
vrtttcr  modum  non  moveretur,  ac  facer et  hominem,  ut 
tit  Pompontus,  murcidun,  id  est,  nimis  desidiotum 
tl  inaetuotum."  (Compare  Arnobius,  1.  4,  p.  132.) 
She  bad  a  temple  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine  Hill, 
and  hence  this  hill  was  anciently 


called  Murcius 

(tttfiu.— Lav.,  1,  33.) 

Mosa,  Antonius,  a  celebrated  physician  at  Rome,  in 
the  age  of  Augustus    He  is  commonly  supposed  to 
bavs  been  a  freedman  of  that  emperor  s.    Some,  how- 
ever, make  him  to  have  been  of  Greek  origin,  and  the 
son  of  a  parent  named  Iaaus,    Pliny  speaks  of  a  broth- 
er of  Moss's,  named  Euphorbus,  who  was  physician  to 
Tuba  II.,  king  of  Mauritania ;  and  tie  adds,  that  a  cer- 
tain plant,  the  virtues  of  which  were  discovered  by  him, 
received  from  this  prince  the  complimentary  name  of 
Euphorbia.    (P7in,25,7)   Musa  hud  received  an  ex- 
cellent education.    It  appears  that  he  took  up  the  study 
>f  medicine  merely  with  the  view  of  relieving  bis  own 
father,  who  waa  weighed  down  with  infirmities,  and 
bis  glial  piety  was  richly  rewarded  by  the  distinguished 
proficiency  to  which  he  attained  in  the  healing  art. 
His  reputation  became  established  by  a  successful  cure 
which  he  performed  in  tho  caae  of  the  emperor.  Au- 
f  jstos  had  been  suffering  for  a  long  time  under  a  com- 
plaint about  which  the  ancient  writers  give  us  no  exact 
information,  but  which  the  imperial  physicians  appear 
only  to  have  aggravated  by  the  use  of  warm  remedies. 
Mon  waa  at  length  called  in,  and  the  emperor  placed 
himself  in  his  hands.    Diacarding  all  fomentations  and 
heating  remedies,  Muaa  prescribed  the  cold  bath  and 
refreshing  drinks,  and  Augustus  soon  recovered  the 
health  to  which  be  had  long  been  a  stranger.  (Sue- 
ion  ,  Vit.  Aug.,  81.— Dio  Cat*.,  53,  30  —  Plin  ,  29, 
1 . )    Augustus  and  the  aenate  not  only  presented  Musa 
with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  but  also  bestowed 
upon  him  the  rank  of  an  equet  or  knight,  and  cauaed  a 
brazen  statue  to  be  erected  to  him  in  the  temple  of  yEs- 
culapius.    (Ackermann,  Prolut.  de  Ant.  Mut.,  $  6,  p. 
15.)    Jt  is  eJso  said,  that,  out  of  consideration  for  Mu- 
■a,  trie  whole  medical  profession  were  to  be  ex«a«pted 


from  taxes  for  tlie  time  to  come.  Indeed,  from  thit 
riod.  instruction  in  the  healing  art  became  mere  highlv 
esteemed  at  Rome,  and  was  placed  on  a  level  witt 
the  teaching  of  Philology,  Rhetoric,  and  Philosophy 
(Consult  Gavpp,  deprof.  ti  med.  tarumquc  prtvtug. 
p.  29,  Vratulav.,  1827.)  Mosa  was  not  alwa/a,  how- 
ever, so  successful  in  his  practice  ;  and  the  use  of  lbs 
cold  bath,  which  had  saved  Augustus,  hastened,  or,  si 
least,  could  not  prevent,  the  death  of  the  young  Mar 
cellus.  This,  at  least,  is  the  account  given  by  Die 
Cassius  (53,  30).  It  must  be  observed,  however,  it 
justice  to  Musa,  that  Suetonius,  Velleius  Paterculut. 
Pliny,  and  Tacitus,  are  silent  on  this  head.  Dio  Cas- 
sius, in  another  passage  (53,  33),  states,  that  Li  via  wna 
suspected  by  some  of  having  caused  poison  te  be  ad- 
ministered to  young  Marc  el  I  us,  which  baffled  all  the 
skill  of  his  physicians;  but  he  sdds,  that  the  preva- 
lence of  a  severe  epidemic  during  that  and"  the  follow- 
ing year,  by  which  great  numbers  perished,  rendered 
this  suspicion  somewhat  improbable.  Velleius  Pater- 
cuius,  Pliny,  end  Tacitus  make  no  such  reproach  to 
the  memory  of  Musa ;  and  Servius,  in  a  note  to  Virgil 
(Mn.,  6,  862),  attributes  the  death  of  Marcellus  to 
s  different  cause.  (Compare  Bianeoni,  Lettrcs  aur 
Celse,  p.  69. — Rote,  Dm.  de  Aug.  contr.  med  euro- 
to,  Hoi.,  1741.)  The  cold  bath,  sfter  this,  waa  for 
a  long  time  discontinued,  until  Charrnis  of  Massilia 
brought  it  again  into  use  at  Rome,  with  great  emolu- 
ment to  himself  and  advantage  to  invalids.  (Pirn.,  /. 
e. — Essai  Hist,  sur  U  Med.  en  Prance,  p.  20,  Paris, 
1762.)— The  talents  of  Musa  do  nvt  appear  to  have 
been  oonfined  to  the  medical  art.  Virgil  praises  his 
spirit  and  taste  in  an  epigram  contained  in  the  CataUc- 
ta  (13),  in  which  he  says  that  Phoebus  and  tbe  Muses 
had  bestowed  upon  him  their  choicest  gifts.  He  ap- 
peara,  in  fact,  to  have  been  on  intimate  terms  with  both 
Virgil  and  Horace,  the  latter  of  whom  he  advised  to 
leave  off  bathing  at  Baias.  (Epitt.,  1,  15.)  Musa  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  that  made  use  of  the  flesh  ol 
vipers  in  curing  ulcers,  and  employed,  as  simples,  let- 
tuce, succory,  and  endives.  He  was  the  inventor  of 
many  remedies,  which  all  bore  his  name.  (Galen,  de 
Comp.  Med.,  see.  Joe  ,  lib.  8,  p.  287,  dec— Pirn.,  29, 6.) 
— Two  works  are  erroneously  ascribed  to  Muss,  one  • 
treatise  "  De  Herba  Belontca,"  published  by  Humel- 
berg  with  notes,  Ttgur.,  1537,  4to;  and  the  other  a 
poetical  fragment,  "  De  tuenda  valetudine,"  addressed 
to  Maecenas,  which  appeared  at  Nuremberg,  1538, 8vo, 
under  the  editorial  care  of  Troppau.  The  genuine  frag- 
I  ments  of  Musa  were  collected  by  Caldani:  "  Antonn 
Musa>  fragmenia  qua  exs/anf,"  Basiano,  1800, 8vo. — 
There  is  a  curious  dissertation  of  Bishop  Atterbury'a 
(Lond.,  1740,  8vo),  in  which  he  undertakes  to  prove 
thsi  Virgil  has  commemorated  Musa  in  tbe  twelfth  book 
of  the  i£neid,  under  the  character  of  Iaspis.  (Bwgr. 
Univ.,  vol.  30,  p.  465,  teq. — Sprengel,  Hist.  Med.,  vol. 
2,  p.  23,  teq.—Bakr,  Gesck.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  091.) 

Mi'sjs,  certain  goddesses  who  presided  over  poetry, 
music,  and  all  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  snd  who 
were  the  dsughtera  of  Jupiter  by  the  nymph  Mnemos- 
yne. No  definite  number  of  the  Muses  is  given  by 
Homer ;  for  the  verse  in  which  they  are  said  to  be  nine 
is  now  regarded  ss  spurious.  (Od  ,  24,  60.)  Perhaps 
originally,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Eriunyes  and  so  many 
other  deities,  there  was  no  precise  number.  Pauaan- 
ias  (9,  29, 1)  gives  an  old  tradition,  according  lo  which 
there  were  only  three  Muses:  Meletc  (Practice), 
Mneme  (Memory),  and  A  cede  (Song).  A  rat  us  said 
there  were  four,  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  snd  the  nymph 
Plusia  (  Wealthy),  and  that  their  names  were  Thelxt- 
noe  (Mind-toother),  Acede,  Melete,  snd  Arcbe  (Begin* 
ning.  —  Cic,  N.  D,  3,  2\.  —  Eudecia,  294).  Alc- 
man  and  some  other  poets  made  the  Muses  the  daugh- 
ters of  Heaven  and  Earth.  (Died.  Sic,  47— Paw 
tan.,  9,  29,  4.)  The  more  received  opinion  makes 
them  nine  in  number,  and,  as  we  have  already  remark 
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ad,  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  of  Mnemoeyne,  lb* 
goddess  of  Memory.  iHcs.,  Tkeog.,  53,  stqq. — Id.  ib., 
76.) — The  names  of  tbe  Mute*  were  Calliope,  Clio, 
Melpomene,  Euterpe,  Erato,  Tcrpaichore,  Urania,  The* 
lie,  and  Polymnia,  an  account  of  each  of  whom  will  be 
found  under  their  respective  names,  as  well  as  of  the  par- 
ticular departments  which  later  ages  aasigned  to  each. 
— Pieria  in  Macedonia  is  said  by  Heaiod  (Tkeog.,  53) 
to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  the  Muses ;  and  every- 
thing relating  to  them  provca  the  antiquity  of  the  tra- 
dition, that  tbe  knowledge  and  worship  of  these  god- 
desses came  from  tbe  North  into  Hellas.  (Buttmann, 
My  t  hoi.,  vol.  1,  p.  293.— Voss,  My t hoi.  Brief e,  vol. 
4,  p.  3. — Midler,  Ore  hem ,  p.  381. — Id.,  ProUgtm  , 
p.  219.)  Almost  all  the  mountains,  gwttoes,  and 
springs  from  which  they  have  derived  their  appella- 
tions, or  which  were  sacred  to  them,  were  in  Mace- 
donia, Theisaly,  Phocis,  or  Barolia.  Such  are  the 
mountains  Pimp  la,  Ptndus,  Parnassus,  Helicon ;  the 
fountains  Hippocrene,  Aganippe,  Castalia;  and  also 
the  Corycian  Cave. — The  Muses,  as  Homer  informs  ua 
{R.,  2,  694),  met  the  Thracian  Thamyris  in  Dorion  (in 
the  Peloponnesus)  as  ho  was  returning  from  CEcbaiia. 
He  bad  boasted  that  he  could  eicel  them  in  einging  ; 
and,  enraged  at  his  presumption,  they  struck  him  blind 
and  deprived  him  of  bia  knowledge  of  music.  Shortly 
after  the  birth  of  these  goddesses,  tbe  nine  daughters 
of  Pierus,  king  of  iEmathia,  are  said  to  have  challenged 
them  to  a  contest  of  singing.  Tbe  place  of  trial  was 
Mount  Helicon.  At  the  song  of  tbe  daughters  of  Pi- 
erua,  the  sky  became  dark,  and  all  nature  waa  put  out 
of  harmony  ;  but  at  that  of  the  Muses,  the  heavens 
v«s,  the  stars,  the  sea,  and  the  rivers,  stood  tno- 
and  Helicon  swelled  up  with  delight,  so  that 
oia  aummit  would  have  reached  the  sky  had  not  Nep- 
tune directed  Pegasus  to  strike  it  with  his  boof.  The 
Muses  then  turned  the  presumptuous  maidens  into 
nine  different  kinds  of  birdi.  (Sicander,  ap.  Anton. 
Lib.,  9.)  Ovid,  who  relates  the  same  legend  (Met.,  5, 
800,  seqq.),  aays  they  were  turned  into  magpies,  and 
be  ia  followed  by  Statiua.  (SUv.,  2,  4,  19.) — The 
most  probable  derivation  of  the  name  Mtue  (Uovoa) 
seems  to  be  that  which  deduces  it  from  the  obsolete 
verb  fiuu,  "  to  inquire"  or  "  invent ;"  so  that  the  Mu- 
ses are  nothing  more  than  personifications  of  the  in- 
ventive powers  of  the  mind  as  displayed  in  the  several 
arts.    (Keighllcy's  Mythology,  p.  185,  seqq.) 

Musjbos,  I.  an  early  Greek  bard,  of  whom  little 
more  w  known  than  of  Orpheus,  the  history  of  his  life 
being  enveloped  in  mystery  and  encumbered  with  fa- 
blea.  Plato  calls  him  tho  son  of  Selene,  and,  as  if  to 
leave  no  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  this  latter  name, 
Hermcaiarrax,  in  a  passage  of  hia  Leontion,  preserved 
by  Athenxus,  says  that  Mcne,  that  is,  the  Moon,  was 
the  mother  of  this  poet,  whom  he  styles  the  favourite 
of  the  Graces.  (Aiken.,  13,  p.  697,  c.  -Compare 
Sckol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Ran.,  1065.)  Othera  merely 
make  a  nymph  to  have  been  hia  parent.  Musa-us  was 
born  either  at  Athens  or  at  Eleusis,  for  the  ancient 
writers  arc  not  agreed  upon  thia  point :  he  was  origi- 
nally, however,  from  Thrace,  and  descended  from  the 
illustrious  family  of  the  Eumolpidae,  which  owed  ita 
origin  to  the  Thracian  Eumolpus.  This  family  was 
in  possession  of  certain  mysteries  and  peculiar  rites  of 
initiation,  and  claimed  from  father  to  son  the  gift  of 
prophecy.  Musteus  was  the  fourth  or  fifth  in  descent 
from  Eumolpus :  tradition  named  Antiphenes  for  his 
father.  He  is  placed  in  the  Arundelian  marblea  at 
1426  B.C.,  when  his  hymns  are  aaid  to  have  been  re- 
ceived into  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 
He  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Athena,  and 
in  the  time  of  Pauaanias,  the  quarter  of  the  city  where 
he  had  resided,  and  where  he  was  also  interred,  still 
core  tbe  name  of  Museum  (Moweiov. — Pausan.,  1, 
*5).  He  was  married  to  Doiope,  by  whom  he  had  Eu- 
the  younger,  who  presided  at  the  expiation  of 


Hercules.    .Some  traditions  made  Mussui  the  ductpsr 
of  Orpheus ;  others,  on  tbe  contrary,  call  htm  the  pre- 
ceptor of  the  latter;  and  Suulas  stale?  exprmW.uut, 
although  a  disciple  of  Orpheus,  he  waa  more  advinced 
in  years  than  tbe  latter,  who  bequeathed  to  hia  his 
lyre.    According  to  another  tradition,  this  imminent 
was  intrusted  to  Musa?ua  by  the  Muses,  who  had  iouoc 
it  on  tbe  ae  ashore  after  tbe  death  of  Orpheus. — Tat 
poems  of  Muaaus,  neglected  very  probably  at  a  liter 
period,  when  the  poetry  of  Ionia,  more  consonant  witfc 
the  geniua  of  the  Greek  nation,  became  widely  diffused, 
were  interpolated  to  such  a  degree,  that,  when  u  a 
aubaequeot  age  they  became  the  subject  of  critical  in- 
vestigation, it  was  no  longer  possible  to  distingu:jh  be- 
tween what  was  original  and  what  had  been  added. 
Pauaanias  ( 1 , 22)  regarded  tbe  hymn  in  honour  of  Cera 
as  tbe  only  genuine  one :  all  the  reat  appeared  to  tun 
the  work  of  Onomacritus,  who  waa  con'.empomr)-  *ita 
the  Piaistratidss  ;  for  the  poem  of  Hero  sued  Leanier, 
which  we  have  remaining,  ia  by  another  Musses,  nt- 
named  the  grammarian. — We  will  now  proceed  to  ena- 
raeraie  tbe  title*  of  the  works  ascribed  to  the  aocKat 
bard. — Xprjofxoi  ("Oracles").    Musojus,  according  to 
Herodotus  (8,  96),  had  predicted  the  happy  issue  oi 
the  battle  of  Salamis ;  that  is,  some  one  had  applied  to 
this  event,  so  glorious  for  tbe  Greeks,  one  of  the  old 
prophecies  preserved  among  the  people ;  ju«t  as  was 
afterward  done  with  regard  to  the  three  verses  prescrv 
ed  for  us  by  Pauaaniaa  (10,  9),  and  in  which  the  A  the 
nians  saw,  with  the  more  willingness,  a  prediction  rel- 
ative to  the  battle  of  iEgos  Potamos,  because  it  con- 
firmed the  suspicions  they  had  before  entertained  oi 
the  treachery  of  Adimantus.    This  last-mentioned  on 
cle  of  Musatua,  and  also  another,  likewise  in  litres 
verses,  preserved  by  Clemens  Alcxandrinus  (Srrs* 
mala,  8,  p.  738),  are  the  two  chicl  fragments  that  re- 
main to  us  of  the  poetry  of  M  use  us.    His  oracles 
were  collected  by  Onomscritus,  in  obedience  to  tbt 
orders  of  Hipparchus ;  but  the  poet  Lasus,  of  Her 
mione,  having  detected  the  fraud  practised  by  Ono- 
macritus, who  had  intermingled  his  own  productions 
with  these  ancient  prophecies,  Hipparchus  drove  the 
impostor  into  exile.    (Herodotus,  7,  6.)    It  appears, 
that  after  thia  it  waa  impossible  to  distinguish  wbai 
belonged  to  Musa'us  from  what  hiA  been  interpola- 
ted by  Onomacritus. — 2.  TeXerai  ("  Imitations").  A 
passage  in  the  Republic  of  Plato  (voL  6,  p.  221,  ed. 
Biponl)  explains  the  object  of  this  species  of  poe- 
try :  by  these  initiatory  forma  the  acts  of  sacrilege 
committed  ei'.her  by  individuals  or  entire  communities 
were  expiated.    They  were  also  cited  under  the  title 
of  KaOetpftoi  ("Purifications"),  or  llapaUoett;  ("Ab- 
solutions").— 3.  'Aneeetc  vcouv  ("Charms  aganut 
maladies").     Cited  by  Aristophanes  (Ran.,  1033) 
and  Eustathius  (ad.  11.,  introd.). — 4.  2e>o2pa  ("■' The 
Sphere").    An  astrological  poem.  Diogenea  Laertios, 
in  speaking  of  Musaiua,  aays,  irottjettu  6i  Qeerywlas 
Koi  Lfaipav  irpitrov :  the  meaning  of  this  is,  that  he 
waa  the  first  who  versified  such  subjects  as  a  Theogo- 
ny  and  the  Sphere.    Sir  Isaac  Newton  incorrect!* 
gives  this  a  literal  translation,  that  Musseus  was  the 
first  who  constructed  a  sphere,  and  on  this  error  is 
founded  the  calculation  of  that  celebrated  mathemati- 
cian, according  to  which  the  Argonautic  expedition 
took  place  936  B.C.    (Consult  Clavier,  Hist,  dee 
premiers  temps  de  la  Grits,  2d  ed.,  vol.  3,  p.  24.)— 5. 
Qtoyovia  ("  A  Theogony"). — 6.  T t ravo ypafi a,  %  de- 
scription of  the  war  of  tbe  Titans.  —  7.  nTeroApm 
("Precepts").   Addressed  to  his  son  Eumolpus.  Also 
cited  under  the  titlo  of  EiuoXiua  notntrir.    It  ia  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  a  code  of  instructions  for 
the  celebration  of  the  mysteries.    According  to  Sui- 
das,  it  contained  4000  verses.— 8.  K-parnp.  Serviua 
(ad  Mn.,  6,  667)  is  the  only  one  that  cites  ibis  poem. 
Ho  save  it  was  tbe  first  production  of  Mustus  and 
was  dedicated  to  Orpheus.   Tbe  title  would  scorn  to  in 
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a  work  of  a  mixed  chancier,  as  the  term  xparr/p 
i  a  Teasel  in  which  wine  and  water  were  mixed. 
—9.  A  Hymn  to  Ceres.    Cited  by  Pausaniaa  as  the 
only  authentic  production  of  Musanu.    It  was  com- 
posed for  the  family  of  the  Lycomede,  who  appear  to 
hare  cherished  a  particular  veneration  for  Ceres  ;  for 
they  possessed  a  templo  of  this  goddess,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  Persians,  and  which  Thcmistocles, 
who  belonged  to  this  same  family,  rebuilt.  (Plut., 
Vtt.  Tkem.) — 10.  A  Hymn  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 
Cited  by  £Yim  Aristides  in  his  Eulogium  on  this  di- 
vinity.—11.  Hepi  Qeartpurvv  ("Of  the  Thesproli- 
asu").     Clemens  Alexandrinua  states,  that  Eugam- 
roon  of  Cyrene,  a  poet  who  flourished  about  the  53d 
Olympiad,  claimed  this  aa  his  own  production,  and 
published  it  under  his  own  name.    To  render  such 
an  act  of  plagiarism  at  all  possible,  the  poem  of 
Mu situs  must  have  previously  fallen  into  complete 
oblivion.    It  contained  a  description  of  the  remark- 
able  things  in  Thesprotia.  — 13.  Isthmian  Songs. 
Cited  by  the  scholiasts  on  Euripides  and  on  Apol- 
lonius Rhodius.    These  cannot,  however,  have  been 
productions  of  Museus,  as  he  lived  before  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Isthmian  gamea. — The  few  scat- 
tered remains  that  we  possess  of  Muaeua  have  been 
reunited  by  H.  Stephens,  in  his  collection  of  the 
philosophic  poets,  and,  among  others,  by  Paisow, 
m  his  "  Musttus,  Urschrift,  Vebersetzung,  Einla- 
tung,  und  Kritisehe  Anmcrkungen,"  Leipzig,  1810, 
Bvo.  —  II.  A  native  of  Ephesus,  who  resided  st  Per- 
gamus.    He  was  the  author  of  an  epic  poem  in  ten 
books,  entitled  Perscis,  and  also  of  other  effusions 
in  honour  of  Eumenes  and  Atlalua.    Moreri  thinks 
that  he  wrote  the  Isthmian  Songs,  which  the  scho- 
hasts  on  Euripides  and  on  Apollonius  Rhodius  cite 
under  the  name  of  Museus.    He  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  the  writer  of  whom  Martial  speaks  (12, 
97).— III.  A  grammarian,  the  author  of  a  poem  found- 
ed on  the  story  of  Hero  and  Leander.    Opinions  have 
greatly  varied  relative  to  the  age  of  this  production. 
Julius  Cesar  Scaliger  believed  that  it  was  the  compo- 
sition of  the  elder  Museus,  the  Athenian,  and  anterior, 
consequently,  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.    (Art  Poet., 
5,  2,  214.)   Tho  poem  in  question  is  undoubtedly, 
as  fsr  as  regards  the  story  itself  and  the  diction  in 
which  it  is  arrayed,  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  ear- 
lier poems  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
it  bears  evident  marks  of  a  much  more  recent  origin, 
as  well  in  the  colouring  of  sentiment  with  which  the 
author  has  softened  down  the  plainer  and  less  deli- 
cate baxidling  of  such  subjects  as  this,  which  mark- 
ed the  earlier  writers,  as  in  some  of  the  images  which 
are  occasionally  introduced.    For  example,  no  poet  of 
the  Homeric  age  would  have  indulged  in  such  a  senti- 
ment as  the  following :  "The  ancients  falsely  asserted 
that  there  were  only  three  Graces :  every  laughing 
glance  of  Hero's  blooms  with  a  hundred."    The  opin- 
ion, therefore,  of  the  elder  Scaliger  haa  been  rejected 
by  Joseph  his  son,  and  by  all  subsequent  critics. 
Some  have  placed  this  poem  in  the  12th  or  13th  cen- 
tury, because  the  first  and  only  mention  of  it  ia  made 
by  Tzetzes,  who  speaks  of  it  in  his  Chiliads  (2,  435 ; 
10, 520  ;  13,  943).   The  purity  of  langusge,  however, 
and  the  tsstc  which  distinguish  this  production  of  Mu- 
eeos,  do  not  warrant  the  opinion  of  its  having  been  so 
modern  a  work.    Hence  some  critics  have  endeav- 
oured to  show  that  Achilles  Tatius  and  Aristenetus 
had  it  under  their  eyes  when  they  wrote.  Now  Achil- 
lea Taiius  is  supposed  by  the  best  philologists  u>  have 
written  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  and  Aris- 
tenetus about  the  close  of  the  same  century.    Again,  I 
Hermann,  in  his  remarks  on  the  changes  experienced  . 
by  tho  Greek  hexameter,  has  shown  that  the  poem  of] 
Hero  at«l  I  zander  is  later  than  the  Dionysiacs  of  Non- 
dus).    Fron*.  all  there  approximations,  therefore,  we 
■■ay  6s  the  era  of  the  poem  in  question  between  430  ' 


and  480  A.D.  A  circumstance,  owm,,.*, 
uot  in  itself,  comes  in  support  of  this  calculation.  At 
the  manuscripts  give  to  the  author  of  the  poem  the 
title  of  grammarian :  now,  among  the  letters  of  Pro* 
copius  of  Gaza,  there  is  one  addressed  to  a  certain 
Museus:  and  though  he  is  not  styled,  in  the  address, 
a  grammarian,  yet  the  letter  evidently  is  intended  for 
a  person  of  this  description.  The  period  when  Proco- 
pius  flourished  is  fixed  at  about  520  A.D.  If  we  sup- 
pose, then,  tbst  the  poem  of  Hero  and  Leander  was  a 
production  of  Museus's  youth,  and  that  be  had  attained 
an  advanced  age  when  Procopius  addressed  to  him  the 
letter  in  question,  perhaps  between  480  and  500  A.D., 
nothing  will  prevent  our  regarding  the  correspondent 
of  Procopius  as  the  author  of  this  poem,  which  thus 
might  have  been  composed  before  450  A.D.  —  The 
poem  in  question  bears  the  following  title,  Td  aaff 
'Hp<j  aal  Aiavdpov.  It  consists  of  340  hexameters. 
The  story  on  which  it  is  founded  is  an  old  one ;  Vir- 
gil and  Ovid  were  both  acquainted  with  it,  and  it  beara 
on  its  very  front  the  stamp  of  antiquity  :  the  merit  oi 
the  composition,  however,  does  not  the  less  belong  to 
the  poet.  "  The  Hero  and  Leander,"  observes  Elton, 
"exhibits  that  refinement  of  sentiment,  and  that  spark- 
ling antithetical  ornament  which  are  the  indications 
of  modern  composition.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  impas- 
sioned production ;  combining  in  its  love-details  tho 
warmth  and  luxuriance  of  Ovid,  with  the  delicate  Bnd 
graceful  naturo  of  Apollonius  Rhodius ;  and,  in  the 
peril  and  tumult  of  the  catastrophe,  rising  to  tho  gloomy 
grandeur  of  Homeric  description."  (Specimens  of  the 
Classic  Poets,  vol.  3,  p.  330.— Schbll,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr., 
vol.  1,  p.  46,  seqq.  —  Id.,  vol.  3,  p.  123,  scqq.  —  Id., 
vol.  6, p.  85,  stqq.)  The  best  editions  of  Mussus  are, 
that  of  Schrader,  Leotard.,  1742,  8vo,  and  Magd., 
1775,  8vo,  improved  by  Schaiffer,  Lips.,  1825,  8vo; 
that  of  Passow,  Laps.,  1810,  8vo;  and  that  of  Mcebius, 
Hal.,  1814,  8vo. 

MutIa  or  Mpcu,  a  daughter  of  Q.  Mutius  See  vol  a, 
and  sister  of  Melcllus  Celer.  She  was  Pompey's 
third  wife.  Her  infidelity  induced  her  husband  to  di 
vorce  her,  on  his  return  from  the  Milbradatic  war,  al- 
though she  had  home  him  three  children.  Cesar  was 
the  seducer ;  and  hence,  when  Pompey  married  Cesar's 
daughter,  all  blamed  him  for  timing  off  a  wife  who  bad 
been  the  mother  of  three  children,  to  espouse  tht 
daughter  of  a  man  whom  he  had  often,  with  a  sigh, 
called  "  hia  ^Egisthus."  Mucia'a  disloyalty  must  have 
been  very  public,  since  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Atticus,  says,  "  Divortium  Mucict  vthementer  pro- 
batur."    (Ep.  ad  AH  ,  1,  12.) 

MutIna,  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  now  Mvdena,  sit- 
uate on  the  iEmilian  Way,  in  a  southeast  direction 
from  Placentia  and  Parma.  It  is  often  mentioned  in 
history,  and  more  particularly  during  the  stormy  pe- 
riod which  intervened  between  the  death  of  Cesar  and 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  Livy  asserts  (39,  55)  that 
Mutina  was  colonized  the  same  year  with  Parma,  that 
is,  569  U.C. ;  but  Polybius  speaks  of  it  as  a  Roman 
colony  thirty-four  years  prior  to  that  date  (3,  40).  Ci- 
cero atyles  it  (Phil.,  5,  9)  "  firmissimam  ct  splendidis- 
simam  Populi  Romans  Coloniam.n  It  sustained  a  se- 
vere siege  sgainst  the  troops  of  Antony,  A. U.C  709. 
D.  Brutus,  who  defended  the  place,  being  apprized  of 
the  approach  of  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa  bv 
means  of  carrier-pigeons,  made  an  obstinate  defence. 
Antony,  being  finally  defeated  by  those  generals  ant! 
Octavius,  waa  forced  to  raise  the  siege.  (Lis.,  Epit* 
118  et  119.— Cic,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  10,  14  —  Veil.  Pa 
terc,  2,  61.— Florvs,  4,  4.— Suet.,  Aug.,  10.)  Moti 
na  was  also  famous  for  its  wool.  From  Tacitus  (Hist, 
2,  52)  wo  learn  that  it  was  a  municipium.  (Cramer's 
Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  66.) 

MuTiNos.    Vid.  Mqtunus. 

Mdtids  or  Mucivs.    Vid.  Scsavoia. 

Morenos  or  MotInus,  a  deity  among  tho  Remans 
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eauch  ibo  came  m  tbe  Priapus  of  the  Greek*.  Hit 
temple  was  at  first  in  the  city,  but  was  afterward,  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  removed  to  tbe  twenty-sixth 
milestone.  Festus  calls  him  Mutinut  Titinut.  (Con- 
sult Lactant,  1,  20.—Amob.,  1.  4,  p.  131—  August., 
de  Civ.  Dei,  4,  1 1—  Id.  ib  ,  6,  9  —  TertuU.,  Apot.,  c. 
2i.—Dulaure,  Hut.  dea  Cultee,  vol.  2,  p.  160,  scoff.) 

Muxeris,  a  harbour  of  India  intra  Gangcm,  on  the 
western  coast,  below  the  Sinus  Barygazenus.  Ic  was 
much  frequented  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  though 
somewhat  dangerous  to  visit  on  account  of  the  pirates 
in  its  vicinity.  (P/m..  6,  S3.)  It  appears  to  corre- 
spond to  the  modern  Mirzno  or  MirdtcKno.  (Man- 
ntrt,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pi.  1,  p.  199,  aeqq  ) 

Mycali,  I.  a  promontory  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
opposite  the  island  of  Samoa.    It  is  a  continuation  of 
Mount  Messogis,  which  chain  ran  along  the  upper 
aide  of  tbe  Meander  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course. 
MvcaJe  was  known  to  Homer  (//.,  2,  869),  and,  at  a 
later  day,  tbe  Panionium,  or  solemn  assembly  of  the 
Ionian  slates,  was  held  in  a  temple  situate  at  its  foot. 
{Herod.,  1,  148).    Its  principal  celebrity,  however, 
arose  from  the  battle  that  was  fought  here  between  the 
Greeks  and  Persisns  on  the  22d  of  September,  479 
B  C  ,  the  same  day  that  Mardonius  was  defeated  at 
Plates.    The  battle  of  Mycale  took  place  in  the  morn- 
ing, that  of  Plates  in  the  evening.    The  Samiana, 
without  the  knowledge  of  their  tyrant  or  the  Persians, 
had  sent  messengers  to  invite  the  Grecian  fleet  at 
Deles  to  pass  over  to  Ionia,  assuring  the  commanders 
of  their  superiority  to  the  Persian  force  in  those  seas, 
and  of  the  disposition  of  the  Ionians  to  revolt.  The 
Greeks  complied  ;  and  on  their  abroach,  the  Persian 
leaden,  feeling  themselves  too  weak  for  a  sea-fight, 
sent  away  the  Phoenician  ships,  and,  bringing  the  others 
to  the  promontory  of  Mycale,  near  Miletus,  where  the 
land-army  was  encamped,  drew  them  upon  the  beach, 
an  easy  thing  with  tbe  light  vessels  used  in  ancient 
war,  and  surrounded  them  with  a  rampart.    The  Per- 
sian land-army  waa  under  the  command  of  Tigranea, 
and  amounted  to  60.U00  men.    It  had  been  left  by 
Xerxes,  when  he  began  his  expedition,  for  the  security 
of  Ionia  :  he  himself  was  still  at  Sardis.    Tbe  army 
was  posted  in  front  of  the  ships.    The  chief  com- 
mander of  the  Greeks  was  Leo  ty  chides,  a  Spartan  of 
one  of  the  royal  houses.    On  arriving,  he  repeated, 
with  the  same  double  purpose,  the  stratagem  of  The- 
mistocles  at  Artomisium.    Sailing  along  the  shore,  he 
made  proclamation  by  a  herald  to  the  Ionians,  bidding 
them  remember  that  the  Greeks  were  fighting  for  their 
liberty.    The  Persians  were  already  jealous  of  the 
Samiana,  because  they  had  ransomed  and  sent  home 
some  Athenian  prisoners  ;  and  their  suspicions  being 
strengthened  and  made  more  general  by  the  proclama- 
tion, they  diaarmed  the  Samiana,  and  sent  the  Mile- 
sians to  guard  the  passes,  under  pretence  of  profiting 
by  their  Knowledge  of  the  country,  but  really  to  re- 
move them  from  the  camp.    Tbe  Athenians,  advan- 
cing along  the  beach,  commenced  the  action,  followed 
by  the  Corinthians,  Troncnians,  and  Sicyonians.  After 
some  hard  fighting  they  drove  the  enemy  to  his  intrench- 
menu,  and  then  forced  the  enclosure,  on  which  the 
mass  of  tbe  army  fled,  tbe  Persians  only  still  resisting. 
It  waa  not  till  now  that  the  Lacedemonians  came  up, 
having  been  impeded  by  steep  and  broken  ground. 
On  seeing  the  Greeks  prevailing,  the  Samians,  though 
unarmed,  did  what  they  could  in  their  favour,  and  the 
other  Ionians  followed  their  example,  and  aided  with 
the  Greeks.    The  Milesians,  who  had  been  aent  to 
guard  the  passes  by  tbe  Persians,  turned  against  tbem, 
end  slaughtered  tbe  fugitives.   All  Ionia  now  revolted. 
The  fleet  proceeded  to  Samoa,  where  a  consultation 
was  held  on  the  fete  of  that  country.    It  could  not 
protect  Lself  unassisted,  and  iy>  defence  was  a  burden 
the  Greeks  were  loath  to  support.    Tbe  Peloponne- 
sians  proposed  to  remove  tbe  inhabitants,  and  settle 
8(u 


1 1  them  on  tbe  Unds  of  those  states  that  hai  joined  tb» 
i  common  enemy :  bat  tbe  Athenians  were  averse  is 
1 1  the  desolation  pf  Ionia,  and  jealous  of  tbe  interference 
of  others  with  their  colonies  ;  and  when  they  urged 
the  reception  of  the  Ionians  int*  tbe  confederacy,  the 
Peloponoeaians  gave  way,  and  the  Samians,  Chans, 
and  other  islanders  who  had  joiued  tbe  fleet  were  ad* 
milled. — Herodotus  states,  that,  after  tbe  disco* Crea- 
tion of  the  Gieeka,  and  previous  to  the  battle,  a  bs> 
ald's  wand  was  discovered  by  them  on  the  beach  as 
tbey  were  advancing  towards  the  enemy,  and  that  a 
rumour,  in  consequence,  circulated  among  tbe  Greeks 
that  a  victory  had  been  obtained  by  tbeir  couctn-uies 
over  the  forces  of  Mardonius.   Nothing,  indeed,  could 
be  more  natural  tban  such  a  rumour,  whether  it  he 
considered  aa  tbe  effect  of  accident  or  design :  that  it 
should  afterward  have  been  found  to  coincide  with  the 
truth,  ia  one  of  those  marvels  which  would  be  intol- 
erable in  a  fictitious  narrative,  and  yet  now  sod  then 
occur  in  the  real  course  of  events.    Being  believed, 
however,  without  any  reason,  it  waa  much  more  effica- 
cious in  raising  the  confidence  and  courage  of  tht 
Greek*  tban  if  it  bad  been  transmitted  through  any  or- 
dinary channel  on  the  strongest  evidence.    For  now 
the  favour  of  the  gods  seemed  visible,  not  only  in  the 
substance,  but  in  the  manner  of  the  tidings.  (Thrl- 
ttalfa  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  358. — Herod  ,  9,  98,  tcqq .) 
— Mount  Mycale,  according  to  Strabo,  was  well  wood- 
ed, and  abounded  with  game  ;  a  character  which,  aa 
Chandler  reports,  it  still  retains.    This  traveller  de 
scribes  it  aa  a  high  ridge,  with  a  beautifully-cultivated 
plain  at  its  foot,  and  several  villages  on  its  side. 
(Travel*,  p.  179,  tea.}— II.  It  has  been  a  subject  ot 
considerable  discussion  among  commentators,  to  as- 
certain the  meaning  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  in  his  Life  oi 
Cimon  (2,  2),  where  he  makes  this  commander  to  have 
gained  a  victory  at  Mycale  over  the  combined  fleets 
of  the  Cyprians  and  Phoenicians.    The  battle  is  dv 
scribed  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (2,  CI),  and  by  Plutarch 
in  hia  Life  of  Cimon.    It  is  mentioned  also  by  Thu 
cydides  (1,  100),  by  Plsto  (Menex.—Op.,  ed.  Bek.,  pt 
2,  vol.  3,  p.  391),  by  Polvenus  (1,  34),  by  Frontinus 
(4,  7,  45),  and  by  Mela  (1, 14).    But  all  these  author- 
ities uniformly  make  the  battle  to  have  been  fought  at 
the  river  Eurymedon,  not  far  from  Cyprus.    In  rrder 
to  free  Cornelius  Nepos  from  the  charge  of  a  gross 
error,  it  is  best  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Txschucke,  who 
thinks  that  there  must  have  been  a  second  and  ob- 
scurer Mycsle,  near  the  Eurvmcdon  in  Pamphyba, 
where  the  battle  above  referred  to  was  fought.  (Com- 
pare. Fischer,  ad  Corn.  Nep.,  I.  e.) 

Mycalbssob,  a  city  of  Boeotia,  northeast  of  Thebes, 
and  a  short  distance  to  tbe  west  of  Aulis.  It  was  an 
ancient  place,  and  known  to  Homer.  (iZ.,  2,  498  — 
Hymn.  m  Apoll.,  224.)  We  leam  from  Thucydides. 
that,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Mycalessus  sustained 
a  most  afflicting  disaster,  owing  to  an  attack  made 
upon  it  by  some  Thracian  troops  in  tbe  pay  of  Athens. 
These  barbarians,  having  surprised  the  town,  put  all 
tbe  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  sparing  neither  women 
nor  children,  eince  they  savagely  butchered  a  number 
of  boys  who  were  assembled  in  the  public  school  be- 
longing to  tbe  place.  The  historian  affirms,  thst  this 
was  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  which  ever  befell  a 
city.  (Thucyd.,  7.  30.— Pauaan.,  1,  23.  —  Strabo, 
404.)  The  only  remarkable  building  which  it  possess- 
ed was  a  temple  of  Ceres.  Sir  W.  Gell  has  the  fix- 
lowing  note  on  tbe  ru  ins  of  this  ancient  town.  "  Blocks 
and  foundations  of  a  temple,  and  tomba ;  pcwsibly  the 
temple  of  Ceres  Mycaleasia.  Tbe  wall  of  a  city  on 
the  left,  about  three  hundred  yards.  Many  traces, 
probably,  of  Mycalessus."  (I tin.,  p.  130. — Cramer's 
Ane.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  161,  teqj.) 

MycbnjS,  I.  an  ancient  city  of  Argolia.  in  a  north 
eastern  direction  from  Argos.    It  waa  said  to  have 
tieen  founded  by  Perseus,  after  tie  death  of  his  grand 
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father  Acrisius.    (Pausanias,  2,  18. — Strabo,  377.) 
The  name  was  suptoosed  by  some  to  be  derived  from 
Mycene,  daughter  of  Inachus ;  but  others  assigned  a 
different  origin  to  the  word,  as  may  be  seen  from  Pau- 
sanias (2,  16).    Perseus  was  succeeded  by  Sthcnelus, 
married  to  a  daughter  of  Pelops  named  Astydamia ; 
after  whom  followed  Eurystheus,  Atreus,  and  Aga- 
momnon.    Under  the  last  named  monarch,  the  empire 
of  Mycenae  reached  its  highest  degree  of  opulence  and 
power,  since  his  authority  was  acknowledged  by  the 
whole  of  Greece.    (Thucyd.,  1,  9. — Diod.  Sic.,  11, 
65.}— Mycenas,  which  bad  been  superior  even  to  Argos 
in  the  Trojan  war,  declined  after  the  return  of  the  Her- 
icluls ;  and  in  the  78th  Olympiad,  or  468  B.C..  the 
Argivcs,  having  attacked  and  captured  'be  city,  lev- 
elled it  to  the  ground  and  enslaved  its  inhabitants. 
[DiodJ  Sic.,  11,  65.— Strobo,  372.)    Pausanias  at- 
tnbutes  the  destruction  of  Mycene  to  the  envy  which 
the  glory  acquired  by  the  troopa  of  that  city  at  Ther- 
mopyU  and  Platasa  had  excited  in  the  minds  of  the 
Argivea  (2,  16.— Compare  Herod.,  7,  202).    But  Di- 
odorus  affirms,  that  the  war  arose  from  a  dispute  rela- 
tive to  the  temple  of  Juno,  which  was  common  to  the 
two  republics.    Strabo  states,  that  so  complete  was 
'be  destruction  of  this  celebrated  capital,  that  not  a 
vestige  remained  of  its  existence.    This  assertion, 
aowever,  is  not  correct,  since  Pausanias  informs  us 
that  several  parts  of  the  walls  were  yet  standing,  as 
also  oue  of  toe  gates,  surmounted  by  lions,  when  he 
visited  the  ruins.    Modem  travellers  have  given  us  a 
full  and  interesting  account  of  these  vestiges.  The 
most  remarkable  among  the  remains  of  antiquity  is 
what  is  termed  the  Treasury  of  Atreus.    It  is  a  hollow 
cone  of*  60  feet  in  diameter,  and  as  many  in  height.  It 
is  composed  of  enormous  masses  of  a  very  hard  breccia, 
or  sort  of  pudding-stone.    This  extraordinary  edifice 
has  obviously  been  raised  by  the  projection  of  one  stone 
above  another,  and  they  nearly  meet  at  the  top.  The 
central  stone  at  the  top  has  been  removed,  along  with 
two  or  three  others,  and  yet  the  building  remains  as 
durable  as  ever,  and  will  probably  last  to  the  end  of 
time.    Sir  W.  Gell  discovered  brass  nails  placed  at 
regular  distances  throughout  the  interior,  which  he 
thinks  oust  have  served  to  fasten  plates  of  brass  to 
the  wall.    (Geld  Argolis,  p.  29,  seqq .)   These  nails 
consist  of  83  parts  of  copper  and  12  of  tin.  Dr. 
Clarke  opposes  the  opinion  of  this  being  the  Treasury 
of  Atreus,  principally  on  the  ground  that  it  was  without 
the  walls  of  the  city,  deeming  it  far  more  probable, 
and  more  in  conformity  with  what  we  find  in  ancient 
writers,  that  the  Treaaury  was  within  the  walls,  in  the 
very  citadel.    He  considers  it  to  be  the  Heroiim  of 
Perseus.    {Travels,  vol.  6,  p.  493,  Lond.  ed.)  What- 
ever may  have  been  its  use,  it  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  cells  of  bronze  or  brass,  i.  e.,  covered  within  with 
plates  of  brass,  were  very  common  in  ancient  Argolis. 
Such,  no  doubt,  were  the  brazen  place  of  confinement 
of  Danae,  and  the  lurking-place  of  Eurystheus  when  in 
fear  of  Hercules.    The  remains  of  the  ancient  walls 
are  also  very  cur  oos.  being  evidently  of  that  style  of 
building  called  C  Vclopean.    Among  other  things,  the 
Gate  of  the  Lioi.s,  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  still  re- 
mains.   Tho  modern  village  of  Krabatk  stands  near 
the  ruins  of  Mycene — The  name  of  Mycene  was 
probably  derived  from  its  situation  in  a  recess  (jtvxv) 
formed  by  two  mountains,  and  not,  as  Pausanias  im- 
agines, from  a  mushroom,  or  the  pommel  of  a  sword. 

MycebIkus,  a  king  of  Egypt,  son  of  Cheops  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  (2,  129),  but  of  Chemmis  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  (1,64).  The  last-mentioned  wri- 
-«r  calls  him  Mecherinus  (Me^rpiVoc),  a  name  which 
Zoega,  by  tho  aid  of  the  Coptic,  makes  equivalent  to 
'ptmceful,"  and  which  agrees,  therefore,  very  well 
with  the  epithet  fjirioc  ("  mild"  or  "gentle"),  applied  to 
s«m  by  Herodotus  (Z.  e. — Zoega,  de  Obelise.,  p.  415.) 
Vffccnnus  was  remarkable  for  the  justice  and  modera- 
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tion  of  his  reign.  La<cher  makes  Lun  to  have  riled 
over  Egypt  for  the  space  of  20  years,  he  having  as- 
cended the  throne,  according  to  thia  critic,  in  B.C. 
1072,  and  having  been  succeeded  by  Asychis  B.C. 
1052. — Mycerinus  built  one  of  the  pyramids,  which 
travellers  usually  call  the  third  one.  It  is  smaller  in 
size  than  the  others,  but,  was  equally  as  expensive  as 
the  rest,  being  cased,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculua, 
half  way  up  with  Ethiopian  marble.  Herodotus  in- 
forms us  (2,  133)  that  this  monarch,  after  having  reign- 
ed for  no  great  length  of  time,  was  informed  by  the 
oracle  of  Latona,  at  Butos,  that  he  was  destined  to 
live  only  six  years  longer ;  and  that,  on  complaining 
that  he,  a  pious  prince,  waa  not  allowed  a  long  reign, 
while  his  father  and  grandfather,  who  had  been  inju- 
rious to  mankind  and  impious  to  the  gods,  had  en- 
joyed each  a  long  life,  he  was  told  that  his  short  life 
was  the  direct  consequence  of  his  piety,  for  the  fates 
had  decreed  that  for  the  space  of  150  years  Egvpt 
should  be  oppressed,  of  which  determination  the  two 
preceding  monarcha  had  been  aware.  (Herod.,  L  e. 
—Bohr,  ad  he.) 

Myc5nos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  lying  a  little  to  the 
east  of  Delos.  It  is  described  by  A  thenars  (1, 14)  as 
a  poor  and  barren  island,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
consequently  rapacious  and  fond  of  money.  Strabt 
reports  that  they  lost  their  hair  at  an  early  age,  whenei 
the  name  of  Myconian  was  proverbially  used  to  desig 
natc  a  bald  person.  (Strabo,  487.  —  Compare  lb* 
words  of  Donatus,  ad  Ter.,  Hee.,  3,  4:  "  Mycon 
calva  omnis  juventus.")  It  was  also  said,  that  tbt 
giants  whom  Hercules  had  conquered  lay  in  a  hea| 
under  the  island ;  a  fable  which  gave  rise  to  anotha 
saying  (uta  Mvkovoc),  applied  to  those  authors  wht 
confusedly  mixed  together  things  which  ought  to  havt 
been  treated  of  separately.  (I'lut.,  Symp.,  1,  2  — 
Zenob.,  Cent.,  5,  \l.—Apollod.,  1,  6,  2.)  This  islam! 
is  mentioned  by  Thucyaides  (3,  29)  and  Herodotui 
(6,  1 18).  Pliny  assigns  to  it  a  mountain  named  Dt- 
mastus  (4,  12).  ScyTax  states  that  it  had  two  towns 
(p.  22).  The  modern  name  of  the  island  is  Myconi 
(Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  409,  seqq.) 

Mvodonia,  I.  a  province  of  Macedonia,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  extended  from  the  river  Axius  to  the 
lake  Bolbe,  and  at  one  period  even  to  the  Strymop 
(Herod.,  7,  123  —  Thucyd.,  1,  58.)  It  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Edones,  apeople  of  Thrace :  but  these 
were  expelled  by  the  Temenidss.  (Tkueyd.,  2,99.) 
Under  the  diviaion  of  Mygdonia  we  most  include  sev- 
eral minor  districts,  enumerated  by  different  historians 
and  geographers.  These  are,  Amphaxitis  and  Paraxia, 
Antbemus  and  Grestonia  or  Crestonia.  (Cramer's 
Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  233.)— II.  A  district  of  Mcso 
potamia  The  later  geographical  writers  affix  thia 
name  merely  to  the  northeastern  section  of  the  land, 
especially  to  the  country  around  Nisibis ;  Strabo,  how- 
ever, expressly  includes  the  western  part  also.  He  far- 
ther mentions,  that  the  name  of  the  region,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  inhabitants  (Mygdones),  were  first  given  by  the 
Macedonians.  (Strab.,  747.)  In  this  latter  particular 
be  is  wrong ;  for  we  find  that  the  ten  thousand,  in  their 
retreat,  met  with  Mygdonians  (Xen.,  Anab.,  3,  8), 
united  with  the  Armenians,  who  disputed  with  them 
the  passage  of  the  river  Centrices.  Under  the  Mace- 
donian sway,  the  name  of  Mygdonia  began  to  be  dis- 
used, and  that  of  Anthemusia  £\vdruowr'ta,  "  the 
blooming." — Proeop.,  Pers.,  1,  17)  was  employed  in 
its  stead,  more  especially  with  reference  to  the  tract 
of  country  snclosed  between  Mons  Masius,  the  Ea- 
phrates,  ana  the  Chaboras.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6, 
pt.  2,  p.  260,  seqq.) 

Myooonius,  1.  a  river  of  Mesopotamia,  called  also 
the  Saocoras,  rising  in  the  district  of  Mygdonia,  and 
falling  into  the  Chaboras.  It  is  now  the  Hermat,  or, 
according  to  others,  the  Stndschar. — II.  The  epithet 
"Mygdonian"  i*  applied  by  Horace  (CM.,  2. 12,»)U 
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Phr)  gi»,  either  from  a  branch  of  the  Mygdones  baring 
settled  there  at  a  very  early  period,  while  they  were  still 
regarded  aa  a  Thracian  tribe,  or  else  from  one  of  the 
ancient  monarch*  of  the  land.  In  favour  of  the  first 
of  these  opinions  we  have  the  authority  of  Strabo  (575), 
who  speaks  of  the  Mygdones  as  occupying  the  northern 
parts  of  Phrygia.  On  the  other  hand,  Pausanias  makes 
the  Phrygians  to  have  received  the  appellation  of  Myg- 
donians  from  Mygdon.  one  of  their  early  kings  (10, 
27).  With  Pausanias  coincide  Stcphanus  of  Byzanti- 
um, and  the  scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius  (2,  787). 
Iu  Homer,  moreover,  the  Phrygians  are  styled  Xaoi 
'Ormoc  xat  Mvydovoc  uvridioto.  The  first  of  these 
two  opinions,  however,  is  evidently  the  more  correct 
one.  It  is  more  consistent  with  reason  that  a  country 
should  give  an  appellation  to  its  ruler  than  receive 
one  from  him. 

Mvodonus  or  Myuoon,  I.  an  ancient  monarch  of 
the  Mvgdones.  {Pausan.,  10,  27  — Kid.  Mygdonus 
II.)— II.  A  brother  of  Hecuba,  Priam's  wife,  who 
reigned  in  part  of  Thrace.  His  son  Corwbus  was 
called  Mygdonides  from  him.  {Virg.,  Aineid,  2, 
341.) 

Mylasa  {orum),  a  city  of  Caria,  situate  to  the  south- 
west of  Stratonicea,  and  a  short  distance  to  the  north 
of  the  harbour  Physcus.  It  was  of  Grecian  origin, 
and  was  founded  at  a  very  early  period,  but  by  whom 
ia  uncertain.  Here,  at  one  time,  resided  Hccatomuus, 
the  progenitor  of  Mausolus.  {Strabo,  659.)  Mylasa, 
as  Strabo  reports,  was  situate  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  at 
lbs  foot  of  a  mountain  containing  veins  of  a  beautiful 
white  marble.  This  was  of  great  advantage  to  the 
city  for  the  construction  of  public  and  other  buildings; 
and  the  inhabitants  were  not  alow  in  availing  them- 
selves of  it ;  few  cities,  as  Strabo  remarks,  being  so 
sumptuously  embellished  with  handsome  porticoes  and 
stately  temples.  {Strabo,  659.)  It  was  particularly 
famous,  however,  for  a  very  ancient  temple  of  the  Ca- 
rian  Jove,  and  for  another,  of  nearly  equal  antiquity, 
sacred  to  Jupiter  Osogus.  In  after  times  a  very  beau- 
tiful temple  was  erected  here,  dedicated  to  Augustus 
and  to  Home.  Mylasa  suffered  severely  in  the  inroad 
of  Labienus,  during  the  contest  between  Antony  and 
Augustus,  but  was  subsequently  restored.  (Dto  Cast., 
48,  26.)  Pococke  saw  the  temple  to  Augustus  nearly 
entire,  but  it  has  since  been  destroyed,  and  the  mate- 
rials have  bocn  used  for  building  a  mosque.  {Pococke, 
vol.  2,  pt.  2,  c.  6. — Compare  Chandltr,  Asia  Minor, 
c.  56.)  Mylasa  is  now  Melasso,  and  is  at  the  pres- 
ent day  remarkable  for  producing  the  best  tobacco  in 
Turkey.  Mannert,  however,  thinka  that  Mylasa  must 
be  sought  for  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modem  Mulla, 
white  Reichard  (Thcs.  Top.  Noremb.,  1824)  is  in  fa- 
vour of  Myliesch. — Aa  regards  the  ancient  name  of 
ihia  city,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  older  Greek  wri- 
ters, with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Polybius  (de  Virt , 
dec,  1.  16,  ad  fin.),  give  JAvXaooa  (Mylasta);  while 
Pliny,  Pausanias,  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  literacies, 
and  others,  have  Mylasa  (MvXaaa),  and  with  this  lat- 
ter form  the  coins  that  have  been  discovered  appear  to 
agree.    {Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  281.) 

Mylk  or  Mv la,  now  Milazzo,  was  situate  on  a 
tongue  of  land  southwest  of  Pclorum,  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Sicily.  Between  this  place  and  a  station 
called  Naulochus,  the  fleet  of  Sextus  Pompcius  was 
defeated  by  that  Wf  the  triumvir  Octavius,  under  the 
command  of  Agrippa.  {Thueyd.,  3,  90. — Plin.,  3,  8. 
—Veil.  Palerc,  2,  79.)  Reichard  makes,  Mylaj  an- 
ewer  to  tne  modern  Melilli.    {Thcs.  ;  tab'.  Sic.) 

Mylitta,  a  surname  of  Venus  among  the  Assyri- 
an*. {Herod.,  1,  131,  199. — Consult  the  remarks  of 
Rhode,  Heilige  Sage  der  alien  Baktrer,  Mcder,  und 
Poser,  p.  279,  scqq  —  Dulaure,  Hist  des  Cullcs, 
vol.  2,  p.  190,  scqq.) 

Myndus,  a  maritime  town  of  Caria,  northwest  of 
Halicarnassue,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  peninsula 
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below  t'.e  Sinua  Iassius.  It  was  fiunded  by  •  com 
ny  from  Tronene  (Pausan.,  2,  30),  and  appears  tc 
have  been  at  no  great  distance  from  Halicamassoa, 
aince  Alexander  marched  over  the  intervening  space 
in  one  night  with  a  part  of  his  troops,  (irrot,  1, 
24.)  The  city  was  a  strong  one,  and  Alexardei 
would  not  atop  to  besiege  it,  though  he  attecputd, 
but  without  success,  to  take  it  by  surprise.  Htero- 
clcs  gives  it,  probably  by  corruption,  the  name  of 
Amyndus.  Pliny,  besides  Myndus,  speaks  of  P»k 
myndus  (5, 29) ;  and  perhaps  his  Neapolis  is  no  othti 
than  the  new  town.  (Compare  Mela,  1,  16)—  "We 
can  hardly  doubt,"  remarks  Leake,  "  that  Myndot 
stood  in  the  small  sheltered  port  of  Guntisklu,  when 
Captain  Beaufort  saw  the  remains  of  an  ancient  pier 
at  the  entrance  of  the  port,  and  some  ruins  at  Ox 
head  of  the  bay."  {Journal,  p.  228.)  Pal*mywJoj 
may  have  been  situate,  aa  Mannert  supposes,  near  tht 
Cape  Aatypalea  of  Strabo,  which  derived  iu  name 
probably  from  that  circumstance,  and  which  Cramer 
takes  to  be  the  peninsula  of  Pasha  Liman ;  but  Myn- 
dus itself  must  be  Mentesha.  {Cramer's  Asia  Miner, 
vol.  2,  p.  176.) 

Myonnkscs,  I.  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  between 
Teos  and  Lebodus,  and  situated  on  a  high  peninsula. 
(Strab,  643.— Lit.,  37.  27.)  The  hill  of  Myonne- 
sus  is  now  called  Hypsili-bonnvs,  and  is  described  by 
modern  travellers  as  commanding  a  most  extensive 
view  of  a  picturesque  country,  of  the  seacoist  and 
island.  {Charter's  Travels,  p.  124.)—  II.  A  small 
island  ofT  the  coast  of  Phthiotis,  in  Tbessaly,  and  be- 
tween the  Artemisian  shore  of  Eubcea  and  the  maio 
lend.  It  was  near  Apheta*. — III.  One  of  the  soul! 
islands  near  Ephcsus,  which  Pliny  calle  the  Pisutrstt 
(5,31). 

Myos  Hormos  or  "  Mouse's  Harbour,'"  a  seaport 
of  Egypt,  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.    Arrian  says 
that  it  wan  one  of  the  most  celebrated  ports  on  this 
sea.    It  was  chosen  by  Ptolemy  Philadefpbus  for  »ba 
convenience  of  commerce,  in  preference  to  Arsiuoe 
(or  Sue:),  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  navigating 
the  western  extremity  of  the  gulf    It  was  called  also 
Aphrodites  port  us,  or  the  port  of  Venus.    It  is  full  of 
little  isles,  and  its  modern  name  of  Suffangc-el-Bahri, 
or  "  the  sponge  of  the  sea,"  has  an  evident  analogy  to 
the  etymology  of  the  second  of  the  Greek  names  gir- 
en  above,  from  the  vulgar  error  of  sponge  being  the 
foam  of  the  sen,  and  Venus  (Aphrodite)  having  been 
fabled  to  have  sprung  from  the  foam  of  the  ocean. 
(From  suffange  our  English  term  is  s'funge,  s'pkunge, 
spunge.)   The  situation  of  Myos  Hormos  is  deter- 
mined hy  three  islands,  which  Agatharchides  men- 
tions, known  to  modem  navigators  by  the  name  of 
the  Jaffeteens,  and  its  latitude  is  fixed,  with  little  fluc- 
tuation, in  27°  0'  0",  by  D'Anville,  Bruce,  and  De  k 
Rochette.    {Vincent,  Periplus,  p.  78.)    The  entrance 
is  said  to  be  very  crooked  and  winding,  on  account  oi 
the  islands  lying  in  front ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  may 
have  arisen  the  ancient  appellation,  the  harbour  being 
compared  to  a  mouse's  hole.    {Bruce,  vol.  7,  p.  314, 
8vo  ed.) 

Myra  {orum  or  <t),  a  town  of  Lycia,  near  the 
southern  coast,  southwest  of  Li  myra  and  west  of  the 
Sacrum  Promontorium.  It  was  situate  on  the  brow 
of  a  lofty  hill,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  stadia  from  the 
shore.  {Strabo,  664.)  According  to  Artemidoros 
{ap.  Strab ,  I.  c  ),  it  was  one  of  the  six  most  impor- 
tant cities  of  the  country.  The  Emperor  Theodosina 
II.  made  it  finally  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Lycia 
{Malala,  14. — HierocUs,p.  684),  as  it  was  about  thai 
period  the  most  distinguished  city  in  the  land.  (Ba- 
sil, Seleuc  ,  Vit.  S.  Thccla,  1.  1,  p  272.)  Myra.  ac- 
cording to  Leake,  still  preserves  its  ancient  name. 
The  distance  of  the  ruins  from  the  sea  is  said  to  cor- 
respond very  accurately  with  the  measuremmtf  of 
Strabo.    {Journal,  p.  183,  321.) 
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Myiundr  a  city  J  Asia  Minor,  on  the  Bay  of 
Issus,  below  Alexandre*  (xard  'lo-oov),  which  Xeno- 
phou  (Anab.,  1,  4)  pliers  in  Syria  beyond  the  Pyl» 
Ciliciae ;  bat  Scylax  includes  it  within  the  limits  of 
Cilicia  (p.  40),  as  well  as  Strabo,  who  says  that  Se- 
leucia  of  Pieria,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  was 
the  first  Syrian  town  beyond  the  Gulf  of  Issus.  It 
was  a  place  of  considerable  trade  in  the  time  of  the 
Persian  dominion.  Xenophon  speaks  of  the  number 
of  merchant  vessels  here.  It  declined  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, io  consequence  of  its  vicinity  to  the  more  flour- 
ishing city  of  Alexandres.  It  appears  to  have  been 
originally  a  Phoenician  settlement.  ( Xcn.,  L  c. — Scy- 
lax, L  e.)  The  modern  name  is  not  given  by  any  trav- 
eller. 

Myrina,  I.  a  city  and  harbour  of  iEolis,  in  Asia 
Minor,  forty  stadia  to  the  north  of  Cyma.  (Strabo, 
631.)  According  to  Mela  (I,  18),  it  was  the  oldest 
of  the  ^Eolian  cities,  and  received  its  name  from  My- 
rinus  its  founder.  Pliny  (5,  30)  states  that  it  after- 
ward assumed  the  name  of  Sebastopolis,  of  which, 
however,  no  trace  appears  on  its  coins.  Philip,  king 
of  Macedonia  (son  of  Demetrius),  held  possession  of 
it  for  some  time,  with  a  view  to  future  operations  in 
Asia  Minor ;  but,  being  vanquished  by  the  Romans, 
he  was  compelled  by  that  people  to  evacuate  the 
place.  (Polyb.,  18,  27  —  Liv.,  33,  30.)  Hierocles 
makes  mention  of  this  city  at  a  later  period  (p.  661), 
after  which  we  lose  sight  of  it.  It  was  the  native 
olace  of  Agathias.  Cboiseul  Gouffier  gives  the  mod- 
ern name  as  Sandarltk — II.  A  city  on  the  north- 
western  coast  of  Lemnos,  and  one  of  the  principal 
ylaces  in  the  island.  It  was  situate  on  the  side  look- 
■ng  towards  Mount  Alhos,  since  Pliny  reports  (4, 12) 
•hat  the  shadow  of  the  mountains  was  visible  in  the 
fore  in  of  this  city  at  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice. 
— Myrina  alone  offered  resistance  to  Miliiadea  when 
hat  general  went  against  Lemnos.  It  was  taken, 
however,  by  his  forces.  (Herod.,  6,  140.  —  Steph. 
By:.,  a.  v.  Hvptva.)  Tho  ruins  of  this  town  are  still 
to  be  seen.  On  its  site  stands  the  modern  Castro. 
[WdlpolcM  Collection,  vol.  1,  p.  54.)— III.  A  town  of 
Crete,  north  of  Lyctus.  (Pliny,  4,  12.)  It  still  re- 
tains it*  ancient  name.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol. 
3,  n.  393.) 

Myrinus,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  from  Myrina  in 
.£o!ia,  where  be  was  worshipped. 

MvBMaciOKs,  an  artist  of  Miletus,  mentioned  as 
making  chariots  so  small  that  they  were  covered  by 
the  wmg  of  a  fly.  He  also  inscribed  an  elegiac  distich 
on  a  grain  of  scsamum.  (Cic.,  Acad.,  4.  —  AZlian, 
V.  H,  1,  17  —  Perizon,  ad  loc.  —  Sillig,  Diet.  Art., 
i.  ».) 

Myrmidomks,  a  people  on  the  southern  borders  of 
Thessuly,  who  accompanied  Achilles  to  the  Trojan 
war.  They  received  their  name,  according  to  one 
account,  from  Myrmidon,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Fury- 
OMdusa,  who  married  one  of  tho  daughters  of  AZo\u», 
»nd  whose  son  Actor  married  yEgina,  the  daughter 
of  the  Asopus.  According  to  some,  the  Myrmidons 
were  ao  called  from  their  having  been  originally  ants, 
wipiuanet.  (Vid.  ^Eacus  )  This  change  from  ant* 
to  men  is  founded  merely  upon  the  equivocation  of  I 
their  name,  which  resembles  that  of  the  ant  (jivp/iri£). 
[Orid,  Met  ,  7,  654.— Strab  — Hygin.,fab.,  52.) 

Myron,  a  celebrated  statuary  and  engraver  on  sil- 
ver, who  lived  in  Olymp.  87.  Psusanias  styles  him 
sn  Athenian  (6,  2,  1).  The  reason  of  this  is  satis- 
factorily explained  by  Thiersch.  (Epoch.  Art.  Gr.,  2, 
Adnot.,  64.)  Myron  rendered  himself  particularly  fa- 
mous by  his  statue  of  a  cow,  so  true  to  nature  that 
holla  approached  her  as  if  she  were  alive.  This  is 
frequently  alluded  to  among  the  epigrams  in  the  An- 
thology. (Sonntag,  Unterhalt.,  vol.  1.  p.  100  —  B'6t- 
tiger,  Anitutung.,  p.  144. — Goethe,  tuber  Kunst  und 
dlUrthum.,  2,  p.  1  —Fid.  Lemnos  and  At  hoe.) — A 


list  of  Myron's  productions  may  be  seen  In  Stlltf 
(Diet.  Art.,  s.  v.). 

Myrrh*,  a  daughter  of  Cinyras,  king  of  Cyprus. 
She  had  a  son  by  her  own  father,  called  Adonis 
When  Cinyras  was  apprized  of  the  crime  be  had  un- 
knowingly committed,  he  attempted  to  stab  his  daugh- 
ter, but  Myrrhs  fled  into  Arabia,  where  she  was  chan- 
ged into  a  tree  called  myrrh  {Hygin.,  fab.,  58,  274. 
— Ovid,  Met.,  10,  298.) 

MyrtIuts,  a  son  of  Mercury  and  Phaelhusa,  chari- 
oteer to  CEnomaus.  (Vid.  Hippodamia,  CEnomaoa, 
and  Pelops.) 

Myrtis,  a  Grecian  female  of  distinguished  poetical 
abilities,  who  flourished  about  500  B.C.  She  was 
born  at  Anthedon,  in  Bceotia.  Pindar  ia  said  to  have 
received  his  first  instructions  in  the  poetic  art  from 
her,  and  it  was  daring  the  period  of  his  attendance 
upon  her  that  he  became  acquainted  with  Corinna, 
who  was  also  a  popil  of  Myrtis.  Several  of  her  pro- 
ductions were  still  remaining  in  the  age  of  Plutarch, 
though  none  exist  now.  The  story  of  her  having  giv- 
en instruction  in  the  poetic  art  to  Corinna  and  Pindar 
does  not  seem  consistent  with  tho  reproach  which  the 
former  addresses  to  her  for  having  ventured  to  con- 
tend with  the  latter.  (  Voss,  Excerpt,  ex  ApolL  Dy- 
ed.—Maittaire,  Dial  ,  ed.  Stwz.,  p.  546.)  A  statue 
of  bronze  was  raised  in  honour  of  her. 

Myrtocm  Mare,  that  part  of  tbeiEgean  which  lay 
between  the  coast  of  Argolis  and  Attica.  (Strabo, 
233. — M.,  375.)  Pausanias  states  that  it  was  so 
called  from  a  woman  named  Myrto  (8,  14. —  Cra- 
mer's Anc  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  7). 

MyrtontIom,  I.  an  inland  lake  of  Acarnania,  below 
Anactorium  ;  the  water  of  which,  however,  is  salt,  as 
it  communicates  with  the  sea.  It  is  now  called  Mur- 
tari.  (Strabo,  469.)— II.  A  town  of  Elis,  originally 
named  Myrsinus,  and  clasaed  by  Homer,  under  this 
latter  appellation,  among  the  Epean  towns.  It  wss 
about  seventy  stadia  from  the  city  of  Elis,  on  tho 
road  from  thence  to  Dyme,  and  near  the  aea.  (St robs, 
341.)  The  ruins  of  this  ancient  place  probably  cor- 
respond with  the  vestiges  of  high  antiquity  observed 
by  Sir  W.  Gell  near  the  village  of  Kaloteiehos,  on  the 
road  from  Kapeletti  to  Palaiopolis.  (Itin.  of  the  Mo- 
rea,  p.  31.—  Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  82, 
seqq. ) 

Mys,  I.  a  celebrated  engraver  on  silver,  wtcse  coun- 
try is  uncertain.  According  to  the  statement  of  Pau- 
sanias (1,  28,  2),  he  must  have  been  contemporary 
with  Phidias.  Mys  carved  the  battle  between  the 
Centaurs  and  Lapilhs  on  the  ahield  held  by  the  Mi- 
nerva of  Phidias.  (Pausan.,  I.  c.)  Ak  regards  the 
anachronism  committed  by  Pausanias  in  the  passage 
just  referred  to,  and  which  makes  Parrhasius  to  have 
assisted  Phidias  about  Olymp.  84,  consult  the  remarks 
of  Sillig  (Diet.  Art.,  s.  v.)—ll.  A  slave  and  follower  of 
Epicurus.  The  philosopher  manumitted  him  by  his 
will.    (Diog.  Laert.,  10,  3  —  Menag.,  ad  he.) 

MybTa,  a  country  of  Asis  Minor,  lying  to  the  north 
of  Lydia  and  west  of  Bithynia.  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult, as  Strabo  had  already  obsei  ved,  to  assign  to  the 
Mysians  their  precise  limits,  since  these  appear  to  have 
varied  continually  from  the  time  of  Homer,  and  are 
very  loosely  marked  by  all  the  ancient  geographers 
from  Scylax  to  Ptolemy.  Strabo  conceives,  that  the 
Homeric  boundaries  of  the  lesser  Mysia  were  the  Ai.se 
pus  to  the  west  and  Bithynia  to  the  east  (Strab.,  564) 
but  Scylax  removes  them  considerably  to  tbc  east  of 
this  position  by  placing  the  Mysians  on  the  Gulf  of 
Cius.  (Peripl.,  p.  35.)  Ptolemy,  on  the  other  hand 
has  extended  the  Mysian  territory  to  the  west  as  fai 
as  Lampsacus,  while  to  the  east  he  separates  it  from 
Bithynis  by  the  river  Rhyndacus.  It  was  the  prevail- 
ing opinion,  of  antiquity,  that  the  Mysians  were  not  aa 
indigonoue  people  of  Asia,  but  that  they  had  beea 
transplanted  to  its  shores  from  the  tanks  of  lis  Dae- 
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■be,  where  the  original  race  maintained  itself  under 
the  name  of  Mcesi,  by  which  they  were  known  to  the 
Koiiimnt  for  seveiei  centuries  after  the  Christian  era. 
(Strab.,  303. — Artem.,  ap.  eund.,  571.)  Nor  is  that 
opinion  at  variance  with  the  tradition  which  looked 
opon  Una  people  as  of  a  kindred  race  with  the  Cariant 
and  Lydians,  tince  these  two  nations  were  likewise 
supposed  to  have  come  from  Thrace  (Herod ,  1,  172. — 
Strab.,  659) ;  nor  with  another,  which  regarded  them 
in  particular  as  descended  from  the  Lydian  a,  io  whose 
language  the  word  mytos  signified  •*  a  beech,"  which 
tree,  it  was  farther  observed,  abounded  in  the  woods 
of  the  Mysiar.  Olympus.  Strabo,  who  baa  copied 
these  particular*  from  Xanthua  the  Lydian,  and  Ale* 
necratea  of  Elan,  states  alao,  on  their  authority,  that 
the  Mysian  dialect  was  a  mixture  of  those  of  Phrvgia 
and  Lydia.  (Strab.,  572.) — We  may  collect  from 
Herodotus  that  the  My  si  ana  ware  already  a  numerous 
and  powerful  people  before  the  Trojan  war,  since  he 
speaka  of  a  vast  expedition  having  been  underuken  by 
them,  in  conjunction  with  the  Teucn,  into  Europe,  in 
the  course  of  which  they  subjugated  the  whole  of  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  as  far  as  the  Peneus  and  the  Ionian 
Sea.  (Herod.,  7,  20,  75.)  Subsequently,  however, 
to  this  period,  the  date  of  which  is  very  re  toot  o  and 
uncertain,  it  appears  that  the  My  si  were  confined  in 
Asia  Minor  within  limits  which  correspond  but  lit- 
tle with  such  extensive  conquest*..  Strabo  is  inclined 
to  suppose  that  their  primary  seat  in  that  country  was 
the  district  which  surrounds  Mount  Olympus,  whence 
be  thinks  they  were  afterward  driven  by  the  Phrygians, 
and  forced  to  retire  to  the  banks  of  the  Caicus,  where 
the  Arcadian  Telephus  became  their  kins.  (Eurtp., 
Bp.  Aristot.,  Rket.,  3,2. — Strab..  572. — Hygin.,  fab., 
101  )  But  it  appears  from  Herodotus  that  they  still 
occupied  the  Olympian  district  in  the  time  of  Croesus, 
whose  subjects  they  had  become,  and  whose  aid  they 
requested  to  destroy  the  wild  boar  which  ravaged  their 
country  (1,  36).  Strabo  himself  also  recognises  the 
division  of  this  people  into  the  Mysians  of  Mount  Olym- 
pus and  those  of  the  Caicus  (571).  These  two  dis- 
tricts answer  respectively  to  the  Mysia  Minor  and  Ma- 
jor of  Ptolemy.  Homer  enumerates  the  Mysi  among 
the  allies  of  Priam  in  several  passages,  but  he  nowhere 
define*  their  territory,  or  even  names  their  towns ;  in 
sne  place,  indeed,  he  evidently  assigns  to  them  a  sit- 
uation among  the  Thracians  of  Europe.  (//.,  13,  6.) 
—The  Mysians  of  Asia  had  become  subject  to  the 
Lydian  monarchs  in  the  reign  of  Alyattes,  father  to 
CrtEsus.  and  perhaps  earlier,  as  appears  from  a  pas- 
sage of  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  who  reports  that  Croe- 
sus had  been  appointed  to  the  government  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Adrainyttium  and  the  Tbeban  plain  during 
the  reign  of  bis  father.  (Crenzer,  Hist.  Frag.,  p. 
303.)  Strabo  even  affirms  that  Troas  wan  already 
subjected  in  the  reign  of  Gyges.  (Strab.,  590.)  On 
the  dissolution  of  the  Lydian  empire,  they  passed,  to- 
gether with  the  other  nations  of  Asia,  under  the  Per- 
sian dominion,  and  formed  part  of  the  third  satrapy  in 
the  division  made  by  Darius.  (Herod..  3,  90.  —  Id., 
7,  74.)  After  the  death  of  Alexander  they  were  an- 
nexed to  the  Syrian  empire  ;  but,  on  the  defeat  of  An- 
tiochus,  the  Romans  rewarded  the  services  of  Eume- 
nes,  king  of  Pergamua,  with  the  grant  of  a  district  so 
conveniently  (situated  with  regard  to  his  own  dominions, 
and  which  be  bad  already  occupied  with  his  forces. 
(Polifb  ,  22,  27.  — Lis.,  38,  39.)  At  a  later  period, 
Mysia  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  proconsular  prov- 
ince (Cic,  Ep.  ad  Quint.  Ft.,  1,  8) ;  but  under  the 
emperors  it  formed  a  separate  district,  and  was  govern- 
ed by  a  procurator.  (Athen&us,  ,9,  p.  398,  c.)  It  is 
to  ho  observed,  also,  that  St.  Luke,  in  the  Acts,  dis- 
tinguishes Mytrt  from  the  neighbouring  provinces  of 
Bithynia  and  T  oas  (16,  7,  icq.). — The  Greeks  have 
stigmatized  tit  Mysians  as  a  cowardly  and  imbecile 
nee,  who  wot  *  suffer  themselves  to  be  injured  and 
at* 


plundered  by  their  neighboursin  the  most  passive  man 

ner.  Hence  the  proverbial  expression  ilvouv  )*ia4 
used  by  Demosthenes  (De  Cor.,  p.  248, 23}  and  Aris- 
totle (Rhet.,  1,12,  20),  to  which  Cicero  alao  alludes 
when  he  says, "  Quid  porro  m  G raco  semumt  tarn  tn- 
tmm  at  que  celebration  est,  quam,  si  quit  dupitaivi 
dueiiur,  ttt  Mysorum  ultimus  esse  dicaturf  (Prt 
Floec.,  c.  27 .)  Elsewhere  the  same  writer  describe* 
them  as  a  tribe  of  barbarians,  without  taste  for  litera- 
ture and  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  (Orat.,  c.  8— Crs 
pier's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  30,  seqq.\ 

Mtmcs,  a  river  of  Mysia,  which  falls  into  the  Cai- 
cus near  the  source  of  the  latter  river.  Manner!  takej 
it  for  the  true  Caicus  in  the  early  part  of  its  cons* 
(Oeogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  397.) 

^Mtstes,  a  son  of  the  poet  Valgum,  whw  early 
denth  was  so  deeply  lamented  by  the  father  that  Hor- 
ace wrote  an  ode  to  allay  the  grief  of  his  friend,  (tit- 
rat.,  Od.,  2,  9.) 

MrTtLKHK.    Vid.  Mitylene. 

Mtos  (gen.  Myuntis\,  the  smallest  of  all  the  Ionian 
cities,  ns  appears  from  itn  only  contributing  three  Tea- 
sels to  the  united  Bee- 1 of  350  sail.  (Herod.,  6, 8.)  It 
was  situate,  according  to  Strabo,  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Mn-imder,  thirty  stadia  from  its  month.  (Strab., 
636. )   The  Ma-ander  was  not  navigable  for  large  ves- 
sels, and  to  this  circumstance  may  principally  be  as- 
cribed the  inferior  rank  of  Myu>  among  her  Ionian  sis- 
ters in  pointof  opulence  and  power.  The  inundations 
of  the  nver,  too,  must  have  been  very  injurious.  Myus 
was  founded  by  tho  Ionian*  about  the  same  time  with 
Prioue  (Pauscm.,  7,  2),  and  wiu  subsequently  uuuer 
the  immediate  sway  of  the  Persians,  since  it  was  one 
of  the  cities  given  by  Artaxerxes  to  Themistock-s 
(Diod.  Sic,  11,  57.)    The  city  afterward  sank  great- 
ly in  importance.    It  became  subjected  also  to  a  very 
annoying  kind  of  visitation.    The  sea  would  seem  to 
have  formed  originally  a  small  bay  as  far  as  Myus 
This  bay,  in  process  ol  lime,  became  converted  by  tlis 
depositions  of  the  Mu-ander  into  a  fresh  water  lake, 
and  so  great  a  number  of  gnats  was  in  conscqueuce 
produced,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  detenniucd 
to  migrate.  The  Ionian  confederacy,  upon  this,  trans- 
ferred the  vote  and  the  population  of  Myus  *°  the  city 
of  Miletus.    (Pansan.,  7, 2.) — The  ruins  of  Myus  are 
called  at  the  present  day  Palaitka  (the  Palace),  froe? 
tho  remainsofan  ancient  theatre,  mistaken  by  the  pros 
ent  inhabitants  around  for  the  ruins  of  a  palace.  (Man 
nsrt,  Oeogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  262,  teqq.) 


N. 

NABsTHiCA,  a  country  of  Arabia  Petnsa.  I  . 
tended  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Sinus  Arabics* 
The  Nabsthseana  are  scarcely  known  in  Scripture  oo- 
til  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  Their  name  is  sup- 
posed to  he  derived  from  that  of  Nebaioth,  son  of  Isb- 
mael.  (Genesis.25.  13.— Jbtd.,28,  9.— haiakJO,  7.) 
— In  the  time  of  Augustus  they  were  a  powerful  peo- 
ple ;  but  their  kingdom,  of  which  Petra  was  the  cap- 
ital, ended  about  the  reign  of  Trajan.  At  a  still  later 
period  their  territory  belonged  to  Pahsstina  Tenia. 
N a  ha  the  a  appears  to  correspond  to  the  modem  Htd- 
schas.    (Manturt,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  I65,seqq.) 

Nisis,  a  tyrant  of  Lacedsmon,  who  usurped  the  su- 
preme power  sfter  the  death  of  Machanidas,  B.C.  205 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  surpassing  all  former 
tyrants  in  the  monatroua  and  unheard  of  wickedr  eti 
that  characterized  hia  rule.    From  the  very  firs)  be 
deliberately  grounded  hia  power  on  a  regular  system  ot 
rapine  and  bloodshed ;  he  slew  or  banished  all  in  Spar- 
ta who  were  distinguished  either  for  birth  or  fortune,  and 
distributed  their  wives  and  their  estates  among  bis  own 
mercenaries,  to  whom  he  entirely  trusted  for  support 
His  extortions  were  boundless,  and  death  with  torture 
was  the  penalty  of  refusal.    No  source  ef  gain  <*ce>t 
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too  mean  lor  him  Ct  too  iniquitous.    He  partook  in 
the  piracies  of  the  Cretans,  who  were  infamous  for 
(fast  practice ;  and  be  maintained  a  sort  of  alliance 
with  the  most  noted  thieves  and  assassins  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, on  the  condition  that  they  should  admit  him 
to  a  share  in  their  gains,  while  ho  should  give  them 
refuge  and  protection  in  Sparta  whenever  they  needed 
it   It  is  said  that  he  invented  a  species  of  automaton, 
made  to  resemble  his  wife,  and  that  he  availed  himself 
of  this  as  an  instrument  of  torture  to  wrest  their  wealth 
bom  his  victims.    Whenever  be  had  summoned  any 
opulent  citizen  to  his  palace,  in  order  to  procure  from 
him  a  sum  of  money  for  the  pretended  exigences  of  the 
•late,  if  the  latter  was  unwilling  to  loan,  "  Perhaps," 
Nabis  would  say,  "  I  do  not  myself  possess  the  talent 
requisite  for  persuading  you,  but  I  hope  that  A  pegs 
(this  was  the  name  of  hie  wife)  will  prove  more  suc- 
cessful."   He  then  ceased  the  horrid  machine  to  be 
brought  in,  which,  catching  the  unfortunate  victim  in 
its  embrace,  pierced  him  with  sharp  iron  points  con- 
cealed beneath  its  splendid  vestments,  and  tortured 
him  into  compliance  by  the  moat  excruciating  suffer- 
ings— Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  being  at  war  with  the 
Romans,  made  an  alliance  with  Nabis,  and  resigned 
into  his  hands  the  city  of  Argos  as  a  species  ofde- 
posite.    Introduced  into  this  place  daring  the  night, 
the  it  rant  plundered  the  wealthy  ciliiens,  and  sought 
to  seduce  the  lower  orders  by  proposing  a  general  abo- 
lition of  debts  and  a  distribution  of  lands.  Foresee- 
ing, however,  not  long  after  this,  that  the  issue  of  the 
war  would  prove  unfavourable  for  Philip,  he  entered 
into  secret  negotiations  with  the  Romans  in  order  to 
assure  himself  of  the  possession  of  Argos.    This  per- 
fidy, however,  was  unsuccessful ;  and  Flsmininus  the 
Roman  commander,  after  having  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  King  of  Macedon,  advanced  to  lay  siege  to 
Sparta.    The  army  which  Nabis  sent  against  him  hav- 
eg  been  defeated,  and  the  Romans  and  their  allies 
having  entered  Laconia  and  made  themselves  masters 
tf  Gyihium,  Nabis  was  forced  to  submit,  and,  besides 
surrendering  A  rgos,  had  to  accept  such  terms  as  the  Ro- 
ssin  commander  was  pleased  to  impose.  Humiliated 
by  these  reverses,  he  thought  of  nothing  bat  regaining 
his  former  power,  and  the  Roman  army  had  hardly  re- 
'.irrd  from  Laconia  before  his  emissaries  were  actively 
employed  in  inducing  the  maritime  cities  to  revolt.  At 
last  he  took  op  arms  and  laid  siege  to  Gyihium.  The 
Aciusans  sent  a  fleet  to  the  succour  of  the  place,  under 
the  command  of  Pbilopcemen ;  but  the  latter  was  de- 
feated by  Nabis  in  a  naval  engagement,  who  thereupon 
pressed  the  siege  of  Gythium  with  redoubled  vigour, 
sod  finally  made  himself  master  of  the  place.  The 
tyrant,  however,  not  long  after  this,  experienced  a  to- 
tal defeat  near  Sparta  from  the  land  forces  of  Philopoe- 
uen,  and  was  compelled  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  cap- 
ital, while  the  Achaean  commander  ravaged  Laconia 
far  thirty  days,  and  then  led  home  bis  army.  Mean- 
while Nabis  was  continually  urging  the  ..Ctohans, 
whom  he  regarded  as  his  allies,  to  come  to  his  aid,  and 
this  latter  people  finally  sent  a  body  of  troops,  under 
toe  command  of  Alexamenus  ;  but  they  sent  also  se- 
cret orders  along  with  this  leader  to  despatch  Nabis 
himself  on  the  first  opportunity.    Taking  advantage  of 
a  review-dav,  on  which  occasions  Nabis  was  wont  to 
ride  about  the  field  attended  by  only  a  few  followers, 
Alexamenus  executed  his  instructions,  and  slew  Ne- 
sts, with  the  .aid  of  some  chosen  vEtohan  horsemen, 
who  had  been  directed  by  the  council  at  home  to  obey 
any  orders  which  Alexamenus  might  give  them.  The 
ifjtolien  commander,  however,  did  not  reap  the  advan- 
tage which  he  expected  from  this  treachery  ;  for,  while 
he  himself  was  searching  the  treasury  of  the  tyrant, 
and  his  followers  were  pillaging  the  city,  the  inhabi- 
tants fell  upon  them  and  cut  them  to  pieces.  Sparta 
laereupon joined  the  Achaean  league.    (Plut.,  Fix. 
Pkilop.—Pmuan ,  7, 8  — Biogr.  Unit.,  v.  30,  p.  517.) 


I     NaaonasaaI,  a  king  of  Babylon,  who  lived  about 

the  middle  of  the  8th  century  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  who  gave  name  to  what  is  called  the  Nabonasxa- 
ruin  era.  The  origin  of  this  era  is  thus  represented 
by  Syncellus  from  the  accounts  of  Pc  lyhistor  and  Be- 
rosus,  the  earliest  writers  extant  in  Chaldeau  history 
and  antiquities.  "Nabonassar,  having  collected  the 
acts  of  his  predecessors,  destroyed  them,  in  order  that 
the  computation  of  t)w»  reigns  of  the  Chaldean  kings 
might  be  made  from  tomself."  (Synceli.,  Chrono- 
graph ,  p.  207.)  It  began,  therefore,  with  tho  reign 
of  Nabonassar  (Febr.  26,  B.C.  747).  The  form  of 
year  employed  in  it  is  the  moveable  year  of  365  days, 
consisting  of  IS  equal  months  of  30  days,  and  five 
supernumerary  days ;  which  was  the  year  in  common 
use  among  the  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  Armenians, 
Persians,  and  the  principal  Oriental  nations  from  the 
earliest  times.  This  year  ran  through  all  the  seasons 
in  the  course  of  1461  years.  The  freedom  of  the  Na- 
bonaseerean  year  from  intercalation  rendered  it  pecu 
liarly  convenient  for  astronomical  calculation.  Hence 
it  was  adopted  by  the  early  Greek  astronomers  Timo- 
chares  and  Hipparchus;  and  by  those  of  the  Alexan 
drean  school,  Ptolemy,  dec.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  whole  historical  catalogue  of  reigns  has  been  com- 
monly, though  improperly,  called  Ptolemy's  canon ; 
because  he  probably  continued  the  original  table  Ol 
Cnaidaean  and  Persian  kings,  and  added  thereto  the 
Egyptian  and  Roman  down  to  bis  own  time.  (Hale's 
Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  1,  p.  155,  seqq.,  8vo  cd.) 
— Foster,  in  his  epistle  concerning  the  Chaldasans,  as 
given  by  Micbaelis  (SptaUgium  Geographia  Hebrce- 
onttn,  vol.  2,  p.  102),  seeks  to  explain  the  name  Nabo- 
nassar on  the  supposition  of  an  affinity  between  the 
ancient  Chaldee  language  and  the  Sclavonic  tongue. 
According  to  him,  it  is  equivalent  to  Ncbu-msh-tzar, 
which  means,  Our  Lord  in  Heaven.  This  etymology 
has  been  impugned  by  some,  on  the  ground  that  tho 
Russian  term  for  emperor  or  kiis$  is  written  Crar, 
and  ia  nothing  more  than  a  corruption  for  Cesar. 
Unfortunately,  however  for  this  very  plausible  objec- 
tion, the  Russian  term  in  question  is  written  with  ax 
initial  Tsui  or  Ts  ( Tsar),  and  cannot,  therefore,  by  any 
possibility,  come  from  Ceuar.  (Consult  Schmidt's 
Russian  and  German  Diet.,  s.  e.) 

Nabopolassar,  a  king  of  Babylon,  who  united  with 
Astyages  against  Assyria,  which  country  they  con* 
quered,  and,  having  divided  it  between  them,  founded 
two  kingdoms,  that  of  the  Medes  under  Astyages, 
snd  that  of  the  Chaldeans  under  Nabopolassar,  B.C. 
f>26.  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  jealous  of  the  power  of 
the  latter,  declared  war  against  and  defeated  him.  Na- 
bopolassar died  after  a  reign  of  21  years.  The  name, 
according  to  Foster,  is  equivalent  to  Ncbu-polczi-tzar, 
which  means,  Our  Lord  dwells  in  Heaven.  (Consult 
remarks  near  the  close  of  the  article  Nabonassar.) 

NjBNia  or  Nairn,  a  goddess  among  the  Romans 
who  presided  over  funerals.  She  had  a  chapel  with- 
out the  Porta  Viminalis.  (Festus,  s.  v. — Compare 
Amob.,  4,  p.  131.— Augustm.,  de  Ctv.  Dei,  6,  9.)— 
The  term  ia  more  commonly  employed  to  denote  a 
funeral- dirge.    (Festus,  s.  v.) 

N-iBvius,  I.  Cnajus,  a  native  of  Campania,  was  the 
6rst  imitator  of  the  regular  dramatic  works  which  hsd 
been  produced  by  Livios  Andronicus.  He  served  in 
the  first  Punic  war,  and  his  earliest  plays  were  repre- 
sented at  Rome  in  A.U.C.  519,  B.C.  235.  (Aul.  Gell., 
17,  21.)  The  names  of  his  tragedies  (of  which  as  few 
fragments  remain  aa  of  those  of  Livius)  are  still  pre 
served  :  Alcestis,  from  which  there  is  yet  extant  a  de 
scription  of  old  age  in  rugged  and  barbarous  verse, 
Danae,  Dulorestes,  Hesiona,  Hector,  hhigenii,  Ly» 
curgus,  Phanusce,  Protesilaus.  and  ttUphus.  All 
these  were  translated  or  closely  imitated  from  the 
works  of  Euripides,  Anaxandrides,  and  other  Greek 
dramatists.    Nevius,  however,  was  accounted  a  bet- 
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va  comtc  than  tragic  poet.  Cicero  has  given  us  tome 
specimens  of  bis  jests,  with  which  he  appears  to  hare 
been  greatly  amused  ;  but  they  consist  rather  in  un- 
expected turns  of  expression,  or  a  play  of  words,  then 
in  genuine  humour.  Ncrius,  in  some  of  his  comedies, 
indulged  too  much  in  personal  invective  and  satire, 
especially  against  the  elder  Scipto.  Encouraged  by 
the  silence  of  this  illustrious  individual,  he  next  at- 
tacked the  patrician  family  of  the  Metelli.  The  poet 
was  thrown  into  prison  for  this  last  offence,  where  he 
wrote  his  comedies,  the  Hariolut  and  Leontes.  These 
being  in  some  measure  intended  as  a  recantation  of 
his  former  invectives,  ho  was  liberated  by  the  tribunes 
of  the  commons.  Relapsing  soon  after,  however,  into 
his  former  courses,  and  continuing  to  satirize  the  no- 
bility, he  was  driven  from  Rome  by  thoir  influence, 
and  retired  to  Carthage,  where  he  died,  according  to 
Cicero,  A.U.C.  550,  B.C.  204;  but  Varro  fixes  bis 
death  somewhat  later. — Besides  his  comedies,  Noevrus 
was  also  author  of  the  Cyprian  Iliad,  a  translation  from 
a  Greek  poem  called  the  Cyprian  Epic  Whoever 
may  have  written  this  Cyprian-Epic,  it  contained  12 
books,  and  was  probably  a  work  of  amorous  snd  ro- 
mantic fiction.  It  commenced  with  the  nuptials  of 
Thetis  and  Pelcus;  it  related  the  contention  of  the 
Chrce  goddesses  on  Mount  Ida ;  the  fables  concern- 
ing Pafamedcs ;  the  story  of  the  daughters  of  Anius; 
and  the  love  adventures  of  the  Phrygian  fair  during 
the  early  period  of  the  aiege  of  Troy ;  and  it  termina- 
ted with  the  council  of  the  gods,  at  which  it  was  re- 
sol  T-d  that  Achilles  should  be  withdrawn  from  the 
war,  by  sowing  dissensions  between  him  and  Atrides. 
— Seme  modern  critics  think  that  the  Cyprian  Iliad 
was  rather  the  work  of  Lasvius,  a  poet  who  lived  some 
time  after  Nasvius,  since  the  lines  preserved  from  the 
Cyprian  Iliad  are  hexameters;  a  measure  not  else- 
where used  by  Nsevius,  nor  introduced  into  Italy,  ac- 
cording to  their  supapsition,  before  the  time  of  Ennius. 
'Owns  ,  Analect.  TVt/.,  p.  36.  —  Hermann,  Elem. 
*hctr.  Metr.,  p.  210,  ed.  Glosg.) —  A  metricsl  chron- 
cle,  which  chiefly  related  the  events  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  was  another,  and  probably  the  laat  work  of  Navi- 
es, since  Cicero  says  (De  Senect ,  c.  14)  that  in  wri- 
ting it  he  filled  up  tbe  leisure  of  his  latter  days  with 
wonderful  complacency  and  satisfaction.  It  was  ori- 
ginally undivided;  but,  after  hia  death,  was  separated 
into  seven  books.  (Suet.,  de  Ulustr.  Gramm.) — Al- 
though the  first  Punic  war  was  the  principal  subject, 
ss  appears  from  ita  announcement, 

"  Qui  terrai  Latin  hemonet  tuseruni 
Vires  fraudesque  Pcnnicas  fabor," 

yet  it  also  afforded  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  preceding  inci- 
dents of  Roman  history. — Cicero  mentions  (Brutus,  c. 
19)  that  Ennius,  though  he  classes  Navius  among  the 
fauns  and  rustic  bards,  had  borrowed,  or,  if  he  refused 
to  acknowledge  his  obligationa,  had  pilfered  many  or- 
naments from  his  predecessor.  In  the  same  passage, 
Cicero,  while  he  admits  that  Ennius  was  the  more  fin- 
ished and  elegant  writer,  bears  testimony  to  tbe  merit 
of  the  older  bard,  and  declares  that  the  Punic  war  of 
this  antiquated  poet  afforded  him  a  pleasure  as  exqui- 
site aa  the  finest  statue  that  waa  ever  formed  by  Myron. 
To  judge,  however,  from  the  lines  that  remain,  though 
in  general  too  much  broken  to  enable  us  even  to  divine 
their  meaning,  the  style  and  language  of  Najvios  in 
this  work  were  more  nigged  and  remote  from  modem 
Latin  than  his  plays  or  satires,  and  infinitely  more  so 
than  the  dramas  of  Liviua  Andronicus.  The  whole, 
loo,  is  written  in  the  rough  Saturaian  verse.  (Dttnlop, 
Roman  Literature,  vol.  1,  p.  74,  seqq.)—ll.  Art  augur 
in  tbe  reign  of  Tarquin,  more  correctly  Navius.  (  Vid. 
Attus  Navius  ) 

Nahabvam,  a  people  of  Germany,  ranked  by  Tacitus 
under  tbe  I.ygii  (Germ.,  48).    According  to  Kruse 
,Arrkiv  fur  alte  Geographic)  and  Wersebe  (uber  dtt 
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Yilker  des  Alien  Teuischlands),  they  J  welt  a  nasi 
is  now  Upper  Lusatia  and  Silesia  'AMhelm,  bow 
ever  (Germanien  und  Seine  Bewkner),  places  them  u 
Poland  on  tbe  Vistula,  and  Reichaid  beteeto  thi 
Wurtha  and  Vistula. 

Naiades,  certain  inferior  deities  who  presided  o»et 
rivets,  brooks,  springs,  and  fountains.  Their  name  n 
derived  from  vaiu,  "  to  flow"  as  indicative  of  the  gra- 
de motion  of  water.  The  Naiades  are  generally  repre- 
sented as  young  and  beautiful  virgins,  leaning  upoo  as 
urn,  from  which  flows  a  stream  of  water.  They  *tn 
held  in  great  veneration  among  the  ancients,  and  sac- 
rifices of  goats  and  lambs  were  offered  tbem,  with  liba- 
tions of  wine,  honey,  and  oil.  Sometimes  they  re- 
ceived only  offerings  of  milk,  fruit,  and  flowers.  (ViL 
Nymphss. ) 

Naissus,  a  city  of  Dacia  Mediterranea,  southwn:  ol 
Ratraria.  It  was  tbe  birthplace  of  Constantioe  the 
Great.  Keichard  identifies  it  with  the  modem  AYu* 
or  Nissa,  in  the  southern  part  of  Serrta.  Tbe  DtiM 
is  sometimes  written  Naisos  and  Nseeoa.  (C«u* 
Porphyr.,  de  Them.,  2,  9.—Zosim,  3,  11.— Anton., 
Irin.,  p.  134  —  Amm.  MarceU.,  21,  10.) 

Namwbtbs  or  Nannktbs  (Strab.  ~SaswtraL—Plsi 
fiaftvnrat),  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtics,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Liger  or  Loire,  near  it*  mouth.  Their 
capital  was  Condivicnum,  afterward  3S»mnetes,  new 
Nantes  (Nantz).  Their  city  is  sometimes  (as  in 
Greg.  Tur.,  6,  15)  called  Civitas  Namnetica. 

Naxtuatks,  a  people  of  Gallia  Narbooensis,  oo  ths 
south  of  the  l*cua  Lemanus  or  Lake  of  Geneva 
(Cos.,  B.  (?.,  4,  10.) 

NkTMM,  certain  divinities  among  the  ancients  who 
presided  over  the  forests  and  groves.  Their  nans  ia 
derived  from  voire,  "e  grove."  (Vtrgd,  Georg.,  4, 
535  ) 

Nar,  a  river  of  Italy,  rising  at  tbe  foot  of  Moi.il 
Fiscellus,  in  that  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Apennines 
which  separates  the  Sabine*  from  Picenum  (Phn.,  3, 
12),  snd,  after  receiving  the  Velinus  and  several  other 
smaller  rivers,  falling  into  the  Tiber  near  Ocricnlum. 
( Virg.,  JEn.,  7,  516.— Sil.  Ital.,  8,  453.)  The  mod- 
em name  ia  tbe  Nero.  It  was  noted  for  its  sulphurous 
stream  and  the  whitish  colour  of  its  waters.  ( Vrrg.,  i 
c.—Sil.  Ital.,  I.  c.—Plin.,  3,  5,  12.)  "Tbe  Ker*,n 
says  Eustace,  "  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Uaa- 
bria,  and  traverses,  in  its  way  to  Nana,  about  nine 
miles  distant,  a  vale  of  most  delightful  appcarance. 
The  Apennine,  in  ita  mildest  form,  "  coroscis  ihcibus 
fremens,"  bounds  this  plain  ;  the  miM-y  Nar  intersects 
it ;  and  fertility,  equal  to  that  of  the  neighbouring  vale 
of  Clitumnus,  adorns  it  on  all  aides  with  vegetation  and 
beauty."    (Classical  Tour,  vol.  I,  p.  334.) 

Narbo  Marti os,  a  city  of  Gaul,  in  the  southern 
section  of  the  country,  and  southwest  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Rhone.    It  was  situate  on  the  river  A  tax  (or  Audi), 
and  became,  by  means  of  this  stream,  a  seaport  and 
s  place  of  great  trade.    Narbo  was  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  of  the  land,  and  bad  a  very  extensive  commerce 
long  before  the  Romans  established  themselves  in  this 
quarter.    Avienus  (Or.  Marit.,  v.  585)  makes  it  the 
capital  of  the  unknown  tribe  of  the  Elesyces.    The  sit- 
uation of  this  placo  appeared  so  favourable  to  the  Ro- 
mans, that  they  sent  a  colony  to  it  before  they  had 
even  firmly  established  themselves  in  the  surrounding 
country,  A.U.C.  636.   (VelL  Paterc.,  1,  15— 
trop.,  4,  3.)   The  immediate  cauae  of  this  settlement 
was  the  want  of  a  good  harbour  on  this  coast,  and  of  a 
place  also  that  might  afford  the  necessary  supplissa  to 
their  armies  when  marching  along  the  Gallic  ebore 
into  Spain.    (Polyb.,  3,  39.)   At  a  later  period,  eitex 
the  time  of  Cesar,  Narbo  liecame  the  capital  r»f  the 
entire  province,  which  took  from  it  the  appellation  of 
Narbonensn.     This  distinction  probably  would  not 
have  been  obtained  by  it  had  not  Maeatlia  (Mantilla^ 
been  declared  a  free  ard  independent  community  bj 
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As  Romans  — At  *  Roman  colony,  this  place  took 
ths  name  of  Narbo  Mar  tint.  In  toe  time  of  Caesar 
it  wu  called  also  Dccumanorum  Coloma,  from  that 
commander's  having  sent  thither  as  colonists,  at  the 
dose  of  the  ciril  contest,  tbc  remnant  of  his  favour* 
its  tenth  legion.  (Sxuton.,  Tie.,  4.)  It  continued  a 
nourishing  commercial  city  until  a  late  period,  as  it 
is  praisei  by  writers  who  lived  when  the  power  of  the 
Reman  capital  itself  bad  become  greatly  diminished. 
[A—onius,  de  Clar.  Urb.,  13. — Sidomus,  cam.,  23.) 
The  remains  of  the  canal  constructed  by  tho  Romans 
for  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Aux  with  the  sea  by 
■nans  of  the  lake  Rubresus,  clearly  prove  the  ancient 
power  and  opulence  of  Narbo.  This  city  owed  its 
downfall,  along  with  so  many  others,  to  the  inroads  of 
the  barbarous  nations.  It  is  now  Narbonne.  (Man- 
mart,  Geagr ,  vol  2,  p.  63,  seqq.) 

Nabbobbmsis  Gallia,  one  of  the  great  divisions 
of  Gaul  under  the  Romans,  deriving  ita  name  from  the 
city  of  Narbo,  its  capital.    It  was  situate  in  the  south- 
em  and  southeastern  quarter  of  the  country,  and  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Gallia  Cisalpine,  being  sep- 
arate from  it  by  the  Varus  or  Var  (Pirn.,  3,  4) ;  on 
the  north  by  the  Lac  us  Lemanus  or  Lake  of  Geneva, 
the  Rhone,  and  Gallia  Lugdunenais ;  on  the  west  by 
Aquitania;  and  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean 
aud  Pyrenees     It  embraced  what  was  afterward  the 
northwestern  part  of  Savoy,  Dauphine,  Provence;  the 
westtrn  part  of  Languedoc,  together  with  the  country 
along  the  Rhone,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Gat  cony. 
(FiZ  Gallia.) 

Naactsaus,  I.  a  beautiful  youth,  son  of  the  river-god 
Cephisus  and  the  nymph  Liriope,  was  born  at  Thespis 
in  Baotia.    lie  hw  his  image  reflected  in  a  fountain, 
and,  becoming  enamoured  of  it,  pined  away  till  he  was 
changed  into  the  flower  that  bears  his  name.  This 
was  regarded  in  poetic  legends  as  a  just  punishment 
B|<on  him  for  his  hard-hcartcdncss  towards  Echo  and 
eiher  nymphs  and  maidens.    (Ovid,  Met.,  3,  341,  teqq. 
—Hygva.,  fab.,  271.)   According  to  the  version  of 
this  fable  given  by  Eudocia  (p.  304),  Narcissus  threw 
himself  into  the  fountain  ana  was  drowned  (tpfiiiptv 
iarriv  Uei,  ecu  Iwttrviyn  ty  hvoirrpv  Man).  Pau- 
saniaa,  after  ridiculing  the  common  legend,  mentions 
another,  which),  according  to  bim,  was  less  known  than 
the  or,e  we  have  just  given.    This  latter  version  of 
the  story  made  Narcissus  to  have  bad  a  twin-sister  of 
remarkable  beauty,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached. 
Sho  resembled  him  very  closely  in  features,  wore  sim- 
ilar attire,  and  used  to  accompany  him  on  the  hunt. 
This  sister  died  young ;  and  Narcissus,  deeply  lament- 
ing her  death,  osed  to  go  to  a  neighbouring  fount- 
ain and  gaze,  upon  his  own  image  in  its  waters,  the 
resemblance  be  bore  to  bis  deceased  sister 
this  image  appear  to  him,  as  it  were,  the  form 
of  ner  whom  he  had  lost.    (Pause*.,  9,  31,  6.)— The 
Sower  alluded  to  in  the  story  of  Narcissus  is  what  bot- 
anists term  the  "  Narcittut  portion"  (Linn.,  gen., 
556).    It  loves  the  borders  of  streams,  and  is  admira- 
bly personified  in  the  touching  legends  of  poetry  ; 
imce,  bending  on  its  fragile  stem,  it  seems  to  seek  its 
imago  in  the  waters  that  run  murmuring  by,  and 
fade*  away  and  dies.    (Fie,  Flore  de  Virgile, 
a.  cxviii.)— II.  A  freedman  of  the  Emperor  Claudius. 
He  afterward  became  his  private  secretary,  and  in  the 
of  this  office  acquired  immense  riches  by  the 
i  odious  means.    Messalma,  jealous  of  his  power, 
endeavoured  to  remove  him,  but  her  own  vices  made 
her  fall  an  easy  victim  to  this  unprincipled  man.  ( Vid. 
Mesnlmi.)     Agrippina,  however,  was  more  success- 
ful.   She  was  irritated  at  his  having  endeavoured 
to  prevent  her  ascending  the  imperial  throne ;  while 
Xarcisaue,  on  bis  side,  espoused  the  interests  of  the 
young  Britannicus,  and  urged  Claudius  to  name  bim 
as  bis  taccessor    Apprized  of  these  plans,  Agrippina 
drwv*  NarciBsms  into  a  kind  of  temporary  exile,  by 


compelling  him  to  go  to  the  baths  of  Campania  lor  ms 
health;  and,  having  taken  advantage  of  his  absence 

from  Rome  to  poison  the  emperor,  she  next  compelled 
Narcissus  to  put  himself  to  death.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  11, 
29.—  Id.  ib.,  11,  87.— Id.  ib.,  12,  57.— Id.  tb ,  13,  1. 
—Sueton.,  Vit.  Claud.) 

Narisci,  a  nation  of  Germany,  occupying  what  now 
corresponds  to  the  northern  part  of  Upper  Pfaiz  in 
the  Palatinate.    (Tacit.,  Germ.,  42.) 

Nabnia,  a  town  of  Umbria,  on  the  river  Nar,  a  abort 
distance  above  its  junction  with  the  Tiber.  The  more 
ancient  name  was  Nequinum,  which  it  exchanged  for 
Namia  when  a  Roman  colony  was  sent  hither,  A.U.C. 
453.  (Lav.,  10,  9,  teqq.)  The  story  of  the  name 
Nequinum  having  been  given  to  it  in  sport  by  the  Ro- 
mans, on  account  of  the  roguery  of  its  inhabitants  (ne- 
quam,  "a  rogue"),  is  a  mere  Action. — Namia  was  col- 
onized with  the  view  of  serving  as  a  point  of  defence 
against  the  Umbri.  Many  years  after,  we  find  it  in- 
curring the  censure  of  the  senate  for  its  wsnt  of  zeal 
during  the  emergencies  of  the  second  Punic  war. 
(Livy,  29,  15.)  The  situation  of  the  place  on  a  lofty 
hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  Nar,  has  been  de- 
scribed by  several  poets.  (Claud.,  6. — Can*.,  Hon., 
blb.—Sil.  Ital.,  8,  458.— Martial,  7,  92.)  In  the 
passage  of  Martial  juat  referred  to,  the  poet  alludes  to 
the  noble  bridge  raised  over  the  Nsr  by  Augustus,  the 
arch  of  which  was  said  to  be  the  highest  known. 
(Procop.,  Rer.  Got.,  1.)  The  modem  Narni  occupies 
the  site  of  the  sncient  town.  Travellers  speak  in  high 
terms  of  the  beautiful  situation  of  the  place.  (Cra- 
mer's Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  277,  teqq.) 

Nabo,  now  Narenta,  a  river  of  Dalmatia,  rising  in 
the  mountains  of  Bosnia,  and  falling  into  the  Adriatic 
opposite  the  island  of  Lesina.  (Plin.,  3,  22.)  On  its 
banks  lay  the  city  of  Narona,  a  Roman  colony  of  soma 
note.  (Scylax,  p.  9. — Mela,  2,  3.)  Its  ruins  should 
be  sought  for  in  the  vicinity  of  Catlel  Norin.  (Man- 
nert,  Geogr.,  vol.  7,  p.  347.) 

Narsbs,  a  eunuch  of  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Jus 
linian  I.  at  Constantinople.  The  place  of  his  birth  is 
unknown.  He  so  ingratiated  himself  with  the  emper- 
or, that  he  appointed  him  his  chamberlain  and  private 
treasurer.  In  A.D.  538  he  was  placed  at  the  head  ol 
an  army  destined  to  support  Belisarius  in  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Ostrogoths  from  Italy  ;  but  the  dissensions 
which  soon  arose  between  him  and  Belisarius  occasion- 
ed his  »recall.  Nevertheless,  in  552  he  was  again  sent 
to  Italy,  to  check  the  progress  of  Totila  the  Goth,  and. 
after  vanquishing  Totila, Tie  captured  Rome.  Ho  also 
conquered  Tejas,  whom  the  Goths  had  chosen  king  in 
the  place  of  Totila,  and,  in  the  spring  of 554,  Bucetlinus, 
the  leader  of  the  Alemanni.  After  Narses  had  cleared 
nearly  all  Italy  of  the  Ostrogoths  and  other  barbarians, 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  country,  and  ruled  it 
fifteen  years.  During  this  time  he  endeavoured  to  en- 
rich the  treasury  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  and 
excited  the  discontent  of  the  provinces  subject  to  bim, 
who  laid  their  complaints  before  the  Emperor  Justinian 
II.  Narses  was  deposed  in  disgrace,  and  sought  re- 
venge by  inviting  the  Lombards  to  invade  Italy,  which 
they  did  in  568,  under  Alboin  their  king.  Muratori 
andbothers  have  doubted  whether  Narses  was  concern 
ed  in  the  invasion  of  the  Lombards.  After  his  depo- 
sition he  lived  at  Naples,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age, 
at  Rome,  in  567.    (Encytlop.  Am.,  vol.  9,  p.  136.) 

NabycIok  or  Naryx,  a  city  of  the  Locri  Opuntii, 
rendered  celebrated  by  the  birth  of  Ajax,  son  of  O'tleue. 
(Strabo,  425.)  From  Diodorus  we  lesm  that  Isme- 
niaa,  a  Boeotian  commander,  having  collected  a  force 
of  jEntanee  and  Atbaroanea,  whom  he  bad  seduced 
from  the  Lacedemonian  service,  invaded  Phocis,  and 
defeated  ite  inhabitants  nesr  Nsryx  (14,  82).  The 
panic  historisn  afterward  relates,  that  Phayllua,  the  Phc- 
cian,  having  entered  the  Locrian  territory,  surprised  tbc 
town  of  Naryx,  which  he  raxed  to  the  ground. — Virgi 
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app  ice  the  epithet  '*  Narycien*1  to  the  Locrt  who  set* 
tied  io  Iuly,  ts  hiving  been  of  the  Opuutien  stock. 
UBn.%  3,  396.) 

NaSAMdNis,  a  people  of  Africa,  to  the  southeast  of 
Cyreoaica,  end  extending  along  (  he  coast  as  far  as  the 
midd'e  of  the  Syrtia  Major.  /Compare  Herod.,  4, 
173  )  They  were  a  roving  race,  uncivilized  in  their 
habile,  and  noted  for  their  robot  "iea  in  the  caae  of  all 
vessels  thrown  on  the  quicksar  ia.  They  plundered 
the  cargoes  and  sold  the  crewi  as  slaves,  and  hence 
Luc  an  (9,  444)  remarks  of  there,  tbet,  without  a  sin- 
gle vessel  ever  seeking  their  shores,  they  yet  carried 
on  a  traffic  with  all  the  world.  Augustus  ordered  an 
expedition  to  be  sent  against  thenvbolh  in  consequence 
of  their  numerous  robberies,  and  because  they  had  pat 
to  death  a  Roman  prefect.  They  were  soon  conquered ; 
and  Dionysius  Periegetes  (v.  308)  speaks  of  the  "de- 
serted dwellings  of  the  destroyed  Nasamones"  (ipij- 
uudevra  plXaopa  anofdiptvuv  Saaauuvwv).  They 
were  not,  however,  completely  destroyed,  for  we  find 
the  race  again  appearing  in  their  former  places  of  abode, 
and  resuming  their  former  habits  of  plunder,  until  in  the 
reign  of  Domitian  they  were  completely  chased  away 
from  the  coast  into  the  desert.  (Euseh.,  Ckrm.,01,, 
316,  3. — Josephus,  Bell.,  3,  16.) — Some  mention  has 
been  made,  in  another  part  of  this  work  (vid.  Africa, 
page  81,  col.  1),  of  a  joumey  performed  through  part  of 
the  interior  of  Africa  by  certain  young  men  of  the  Na- 
•atnonea  ;  and  the  opinions  of  some  able  writers  hare 
been  given  on  this  subject.  The  following  remarks, 
however,  of  a  late  critic  may  be  compared  with  whet 
is  stated  under  the  article  Niger.  "Herodotos  says 
that  the  Nasamones  went  through  the  deserts  of  Libya ; 
and  that  he  may  not  be  misunderstood  as  to  what  be 
means  by  Libya,  which  is  sometimes  put  for  Africa, 
be  states  distinctly  that  it  extends  from  Egypt  to  the 
promontory  of  Soioe*s,  where  it  terminates;  that  it  is 
inhabited  by  varioua  nationa  besides  the  Grecians  and 
Phoenicians ;  that,  next  to  this,  the  country  is  abandon- 
id  to  beasts  of  prey,  and  that  all  beyond  is  desert ;  that 
the  young  Nasamones,  having  passed  the  desert  of 
Libya  (not  Sahara),  came  to  a  region  with  trees,  on 
which  were  perched  men  of  little  stature;  that  they 
were  conducted  by  them  over  morasses  to  a  city  on»a 
great  river,  running  from  the  weat  towards  the  rising 
sun;  that  the  people  were  black,  and  enchanters,  &c. 
Now  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  us  that  the  country  alluded 
to  by  Herodotus  was  no  other  than  Mauritania,  and 
that  the  notion  of  their  having  crossed  the  great  des- 
ert, and  reached  the  Niger  about  Timbnctoo,  is  found- 
ed entirely  on  a  misrepresentation  of  hie  quotcrs  and 
editors,  some  of  whom  make  the  course  of  the  yoong 
men  to  have  been  southwest,  contrary  to  what  Herodo- 
tus says,  and  for  no  other  reason  that  we  can  devise  but 
that  such  a  course  was  required  to  bring  them  to  a  pre- 
determined city  and  river,  known  to  the  moderns,  but 
not  n  Herodotus.  Herodotus,  however,  sanctions  no 
such  notion  ;  he  distinctly  states,  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  proceeded  to  the  west,  rrpof  ZlOuoov  avefiov, 
words  that  are  never  applied  to  any  portion  of  the  com- 
pass lying  between  west  and  sooth,  the  word  Zephy- 
rus,  in  Latin  as  well  as  in  Greek,  being  used  exclu- 
sively for  west,  and  Aty  generally  for  southwesQ  If 
we  will  only  let  Herodotus  tell  his  own  story,  we  shall 
find  in  those  parts  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco's  do- 
minions, situated  between  the  Great  Atlas  and  the  Sa- 
hara, plenty  of  rivers,  two  of  them,  the  TafiUt  and  the 
Ad-judi,  both  running  to  the  east,  and  both  great  riv- 
ers in  the  eyes  of  men  who  had  never  witnessed  a  run- 
ning stream  ;  we  shall  also  find  cities  and  towns,  in- 
tervening deserts,  morasses,  sands,  and  blsck  men  of 
small  stature;  the  modern  Berbers,  the  ancient  Mela- 
nogTKtuli,  ornne*  colore  nigri,  to  answer  the  description 
of  Herodotus ;  who  says,  moreover,  that  his  river, 
which  he  calla  the  Nile,  not  only  descends  from  Lib- 
ra, but  traverses  all  Libya,  dividing  that  country  in 
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1  the  ra.idet.  Pliny 'a  information  is  still  more  erplu  , 
and  tends  to  corroborate  our  suggestion.  He  tells  as 
that  Suetonius  Paulmus,  the  Roman  general,  aft«i 

I  crossing  the  western  Atlas,  and  a  black,  dirty  plain 
beyond  it  (dry  morass  or  pest-moss,  of  which  we  un- 
derstand there  is  plenty),  fell  in  with  a  river  renmug 
to  the  eastward,  which  he  (Pliny)  calla  the  Kiger, 
probably  from  the  black  people  or  the  black  soil,  sad 
which  is  stated  to  lose  itself  in  tho  sands;  and  which, 
according  to  Pliny,  emerging  again,  Hows  on  to  the 
eastward,  divides  the  Libyans  from  the  Ethiopians, 
and  finally  falls  into  the  Nile.  Now  the  Tahiti. 
which  flows  from  the  southern  side  of  the  snowy  At- 
las, crossed  by  the  Roman  general,  rune  in  an  eastern 
course,  and  loses  itself  in  the  sands  ;  and  the  Ad-wit, 
which  rises  from  the  same  aide,  or  the  Central  Alias 
(in  Mauritania  CsesariensisJ,  and  runs  easterly  into  the 
lake  Melgig,  might  very  well  bo  considered  by  Pliav 
as  the  continuation  of  the  Tablet  or  hia  Niger;  and  it 
is  sufficiently  remarkable  that  this  river,  or  some  other 
of  the  numerous  streams  in  the  neighbourhood,  should, 
according  to  Leo  Afncanus,  be  called  the  Gbir,  which, 
it  seems,  is  e  native  name.  Here,  then,  we  have  at 
once  the  foundation  for  the  Geir  and  Nigeir  of  Ptol- 
emy, supplied  to  him  by  Pliny."  (Quarterly  Bmnt, 
No.  83,  p.  333,  teqq.) 

Nasica,  I.  a  surname  of  one  of  the  Scipios.  (VOL 
Scipio  V.)— II.  A  character  delineated  by  Horace  in 
one  of  his  satires.  Nasica,  a  mean  and  avaricious 
man,  marries  his  daughter  to  Coranoe,  who  was  a 
creditor  of  hia,  in  the  hope  that  his  new  son-in-law 
will  either  forgive  him  the  debt  at  once,  or  else  will 
leave  him  a  legacy  to  that  amount  in  his  will,  which 
would,  of  course,  be  a  virtual  rebate.  He  is  disap- 
pointed in  both  these  expectations.  Coranns  makes 
his  will  and  hands  it  to  hie  father-in-law,  with  a  re- 

Jueet  that  he  will  read  it :  the  latter,  after  repeatedly 
eclining  so  to  do,  at  last  consents,  and  finds,  to  kk 
surprise  and  mortification,  no  mention  made  io  the  in- 
strument of  any  bequest  to  him  or  hia  (Hortt.,  So/-, 
3,  5,  65.) 

Nasioibnus  (by  synssresis  Nasid-yenus,  a  quadri- 
syllable), a  character  satirized  by  Horace.  Under  this 
feigned  name  the  poet  describes  an  entertainer  of  bad 
taste  and  mean  habits  affecting  the  manners  of  the 
higher  classes.    (Sat.,  3,  8.) 

Naso.    Vxd.  Ovidiue. 

Nabus  or  Nbsus,  a  town  or  fortress  near  (Emada 
in  Acarnania.  The  name  evidently  implies  an  insular 
situation.  Livy  (36,  34  ;  38,  11)  writes  it  Naxoe; 
but  that  it  probably  a  false  reading.  From  the  ac- 
counts of  ancient  writers,  Nasos  seems  always  to 
have  been  included  with  (Eniade  in  the  cessions  ol 
the  latter  place,  made  by  the  Romans  first  to  the  Mao* 
lians,  and  afterward  to  the  Acamaniana.  (Polyb.,  9, 
3.)  If  Trigarion  be  not  CEniade,  it  may  represent 
Nssoe,  which  was  probably  the  port  and  arsenal  of 
CSniada) ;  and,  though  now  joined  to  the  continent, 
might  very  well  have  been  an  island  in  ancieat  thnes. 
(Cramer'*  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  36.) 

NatIso,  a  river  of  Venctia,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  rising 
in  tho  Alps,  and  railing  into  the  Adriatic  near  Aquileia. 
It  is  now  the  Natisone.  Modern  critics,  however,  are 
divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Nattsom 
with  the  Natiso,  which  Strabo  and  other  ancient  wri- 
ters place  close  to  Aquileia ;  as  the  Notts  one  ta  now 
some  miles  distant  from  the  ruins  of  that  city.  The 
moat  probable  supposition  is,  that  some  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  (Cramer's  An*. 
Italy,  vol.  3.  p.  139.) 

Nauckatis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  Delta,  snd  be- 
longing to  the  Saitic  nome.  It  was  situate  on  the 
Canopic  arm  of  the  Nile,  to  the  south  of  Meletb  and 
northwest  of  Ss'is.  Strabo  informs  ua  (80S  that,  m 
the  time  of  Psammitichos,  a  bodv  of  Milesiars  landed 
at  the  Bolbitine  mouth  of  the  river,  and  I       tW~r-  . 
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stronghold,  which  he  calls  "  the  fortress  of  the  Mile- 
sians' \i&  MiXqaiw  Tefroc).    The  geographer  evi- 
dently refer*  here  to  the  arrival  on  the  coast  of  Egypt 
of  some  Csnans  and  Ionians,  by  whose  aid,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  (2,  162),  Psammitichus  was  enabled 
to  subdue  his  colleagues  in  the  kingdom.   When,  how- 
ever, Strabo  adds,  that  these  Milesians,  in  process  of 
time,  sailed  into  the  Saitic  noma,  and,  after  having 
conquered  Inarus  in  a  naval  conflict,  founded  the  city 
of  Naucratis,  it  would  seem  that  he  mixes  op  with  his 
account  of  this  place  (h«  circumstance  of  the  succours 
that  were  given  by  the  Athenians  to  Inarus,  king  of 
Egypt,  and  by  means  o(  which  be  gained  a  victory 
aver  the  Persians.    Inaius,  it  is  true,  was  afterward 
defeated,  but  no  author  mentions  that  the  Milesians 
had  any  share  in  bis  overthrow.    Neocratia  appears, 
m  fact,  to  have  been  founded  long  before  any  Greek 
set  foot  in  Egypt.    It  was  given  by  Amaais  to  the 
Ionians  as  an  entrepot  for  their  commerce,  and  was  not 
founded  by  them.    This  favour,  however,  on  the  part 
of  the  Egyptian  monarch,  was  granted  under  such  re- 
strictions as  prudence  seemed  to  require.    Tbe  Greek 
vessels  were  only  allowed  to  enter  the  Canopic  arm. 
and  were  obliged  lo  stop  at  Naucratis.    If  a  ship  hap- 
pened to  enter  another  mouth  of  the  river,  it  was 
detained  ;  and  tbe  captain  was  not  set  at  liberty  un- 
less he  could  swear  that  he  was  compelled  lo  do  so 
oj  necessity.    He  was  then  obliged  to  sail  to  Nau- 
cratis ;  or,  if  continual  north  winds  made  this  impos- 
sible, he  had  to  send  his  freight  in  small  Egyptisn 
vessel*  round  the  Delta  to  Naucratis.    {Herod.,  2, 
179.)    But,  how  rigidly  soever  these  restrictions  were 
originally  enforced,  they  must  soon  have  fallen  into 
disuse,  as  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  were  open  to  any 
one  after  the  conquest  by  the  Persians,— Naucratis, 
from  its  situation,  became  tbe  connecting  link  in  the 
chain  of  communication  between  the  coast  and  the  in- 
terior of  tbe  Country,  and  continued  for  a  long  period 
an  important  city.    It  is  mentioned  by  numerous  wri- 
ters as  low  down  aa  the  sixth  century.  —  The  ruins 
which  Niebubr  found  near  a  place  called  Salkadtjar 
wem  to  indicate  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.— Nau- 
cratis was  the  native  place  of  Athensras.    Like  every 
commercial  city,  it  contained  among  it*  population  a 
large    number  of  dissolute  persons  of  both  seies. 
( Larchcr,  Geogr.  d'Herodote,  p.  359,  seqq. — Mannert, 
Gtoer.,  vol.  10,  pt  1,  p.  663,  aeqq.) 

NaULOCHOs,  I.  a  naval  station  on  the  northeastern 
coisx.  of  Sicily.  Between  this  place  and  Myla,  which 
lay  to  the  west  of  it,  the  fleet  of  Seztus  Pompeius 
was  defeated  by  that  of  Octaviua  (A.U.C.  718,  B.C. 
36.) — II.  An  island  off  tbe  coast  of  Crete,  near  the 
promontory  of  Sammonium.  (Plin.,  4.  12.)— III. 
The  port  of  tbe  town  of  Bui  is  in  Phocis,  near  tbe  con- 
fines of  Bcsotia.  (Pint.,  4,  3.)  It  is  supposed  to 
nave  been  the  same  with  tbe  Mycins  of  Strabo. 

Naoracros,  a  city  of  Locris,  st  tbe  western  ez- 
trem  1 1  v  of  tbe  territory  of  tbe  Ozola-,  and  close  to 
Rhmm  of  JStolia.  It  was  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Heraclidm  having 
there  constructed  the  fleet  in  which  they  crossed  over 
into  the  Peloponnesus  (vat*,  a  skip,  and  nrrywfu,  to 
construct. — Strabo,  436. — Apollod.,  3,  7,  2). — After 
the  Persian  war,  this  city  was  occupied  by  the  Atheni- 
ans, who  there  established  the  Messenian  Helots  after 
thsry  bad  evacuated  Ithomo.  (Tkucyd.,  1,  103.— Id., 
S,  90. — Pautan.,  4,  24,  eeqq .)  The  acquisition  of 
Na  upset  as  was  of  great  importance  to  tbe  Athenians 
during:  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  it  was  an  excellent 
station  for  tbeir  fleet  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  not 
anly  afforded  them  tbe  means  of  keeping  up  s  com- 
munication with  Corcyra  and  Acarnania,  but  enabled 
them  also  to^ watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy  on  the 
opposite  coast,  and  to  guard  against  any  designs  they 
might  form  against  tbeir  allies.  Some  imporuot  na- 
val operations  which  took  placo  off  this  city  in  tbe 


third  year  of  the  war,  will  be  found  detai.ed  ir  T>jb> 
cydides  (2,  83,  see*)- — After  the  failure  of  tU  '-xps- 
dition  undertaken  by  Demosthenes,  the  Athenian  g*r- 
sral,  against  the  ^Etohans,  the  latter,  supported  by  a 
Peloponnesian  force,  endeavoured  to  seise  Naupactus 
t  by  a  coup  dc  mam;  but  such  were  the  aole  arrange- 
ments made  by  Demosthenes,  who  threw  himself  into 
the  place  with  a  re- enforcement  of  Acarnanian  aux- 
iliaries, that  tbe  enemy  did  not  think  proper  to  pros- 
ecute the  sttempt.  (Thucyd.,  3,  102.)  On  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  however,  Naupac- 
tus surrendered  to  tbe  Spartans,  who  expelled  tbe 
Messeniana  from  the  place.  (Pausan.,  4,  26.)  De- 
mosthenes informs  us,  that  it  bad  afterward  been 
occupied  by  tbe  Acbsrans,  but  was  ceded  by  Philip  of 
Macedon  to  the  iEtoliaos  (Phil.,  8,  p.  120  —  Strabo, 
426),  in  whose  possession  it  remained  tdl  they  were 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Romans.  The  latter,  af- 
tsr  having  defeated  Antiocbus  at  Thermopylae  sud- 
denly crossed  over  from  the  Maliac  Gulf  to  that  of 
Corinth,  and  invested  Naupactus,  which  would  prob- 
ably have  been  taken,  notwithstanding  the  obstinate 
defence  made  by  the  iEtolians,  bad  they  not  obtained 
I  a  truce  by  tbe  intervention  of  T.  Flamininus.  {Lie., 
36,  30,  ecqq.—Polyb.,  6,  102.)  Naupactus  was  still 
a  city  of  some  importance  in  the  time  of  Hierocles 
(p  643),  but  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  tbe  reign  of  Justinian.  (Procop.,  Bell.  Got.,  3.) — 
Tbe  modern  town  is  called  Enebackti  by  tbe  Turks, 
Nepaeto  by  the  Greeks,  and  Lcpanto  by  the  Franks, 
with  a  strong  accent  on  the  last  syllable.  (Kcppetl's 
Journey,  vol.  1,  p.  8.)  "  Nepaeto,"  says  Sir  W.  Gell, 
"  is  a  miserable  peshalia,  and  a  ruinous  town ;  but  it 
is  worth  visiting,  because  it  gives  a  very  exact  idea 
of  tbe  ancieut  Greek  city,  with  its  citadel  on  Mount 
Hhegant,  whence  two  walls,  coming  down  to  the 
coast  and  the  plain,  form  a  triangle.  The  port  abso- 
lutely runs  into  the  city,  and  is  shut  within  the  walls, 
which  are  erected  on  the  ancient  foundations."  \ltnt., 
p.  293. — Cramer's  Arte.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  105,  seqq.) 

NaoplIa,  a  maritime  town  of  Argolis,  the  port  of 
Argos,  situate  on  a  point  of  land  at  the  bead  of  the 
Sinus  Argolicus.  It  was  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Nsuplius,  the  son  of  Neptune  and  Amy 
mone,  (Strabo,  368. — Herod.,  6,  76. — Xen.,  Hut. 
Gr.,  4,  7,  6.)  Nauplia  was  deserted  and  in  ruins 
when  visited  by  Pa  u  sanies.  Tbe  inhabitants  had  been 
expelled  several  centuries  before  by  the  Argives,  upon 
suspicion  of  tbeir  favoonng  tbe  Spartans.  The  latter 
people,  in  consequence,  received  them  into  their  ter- 
ritory, and  established  them  at  Melhone  of  Mesocma. 
(Pausan.,  4,  36.)  Nauplia  baa  been  succeeded  by 
the  modern  town  of  Napoti  di  Romania,  aa  it  is  called 
by  the  Greeks,  which  possesses  a  fortress  of  some 
strength.  Sir  W.  Gell  remarks,  that  "  Nauplia  is  the 
best  built  city  of  tbe  Mores.  It  is  situated  on  a  rocky 
point,  on  which  are  many  remains  of  the  ancient  wall. 
The  port  is  excellent  and  very  defensible."  (Itin.,  p. 
181. — Cramer'*  4nc.  Greece,  vdl.  3,  p.  230,  seqq.) 

NaoPLiinas,  a  patronymic  of  Palainedcs,  son  of 
Nauplius.    (Ovid,  Met.,  13,  39.) 

NauplIos,  I.  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Amymone,  and 
the  founder  of  Nauplia.  (Pausamas,  2,38. — Id  ,  4, 
36.)  He  waa  the  one  that  sold  Auge,  daughter  of 
Aleus,  to  King  Teuthras.  (Fid.  Auge.)  This  Nau» 
plius  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  second  o.'  the 
name,  who  was,  in  fact,  one  of  his  descendants. 
(Hcyne,  ad  Apollod.,  2,  I,  5.  —  Comparo  Burmann, 
Catal.  Argonaut,  ad  Vol.  Flaee.,  $.  ».) — II.  A  de- 
scendant of  the  preceding,  and  one  of  the  Argonauts. 
(Heyne,  ad  Apollod.,  2,  1,  5  —  Burmann,  Catal.  Ar- 
gonaut., 9.  ».) — III.  A  son  of  Neptune,  the  father  of 
Palamedea  by  Clymenc,  and  king  of  Eubosa.  He  was 
so  indignant  at  the  treatment  which  his  son  had  ex- 
perienced from  the  Greeks,  that,  to  avenge  his  death, 
he  se.  up  a  burning  torch  on  the  promontory  of 
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pnarous,  In  jrder  to  deceive  the  Grecian  vessels  that 

were  sailing  by  in  the  night  on  their  return  from  Troy  ; 
and  be  tho*  caused  their  shipwreck  on  the  coaat. 
Ti  e  torch,  it  seems,  had  been  placed  on  the  moat  dan- 
gerous part  of  the  shore  ;  but  the  Greeks  mistook  it 
tor  a  friendly  signal,  inviting  them  to  land  here  as  the 
safest  part  of  the  island.  Those  of  the  shipwrecked 
trews  thai  came  safe  to  the  land  were  elaiu  by  Nao- 
who  is  said,  however,  to  have  thrown  himself 
tale  ^he  sea  when  he  saw  bis  plan  of  vengeance  in  a 
great  measure  frustrated  by  toe  escape  of  Uiyses, 
whom  the  winds  bore  away  in  safety  from  the  danger- 
pas  coast.  (Hygin  ,  fab.,  116.)— The  obscure  and 
enious  legend  related  by  ApoUodorus  (2,  1,  6)  is 
thought  by  mar*/  >  have  reference  to  this  Naupliua. 
It  assigns  him  a  different  end.  According  to  this 
version  of  the  story,  Nauplius  attained  e  great  age, 
anl  pas»ed  bis  lime  on  the  sea,  lamenting  the  fate  of 
those  who  were  lost  on  it.  At  length,  through  the 
anger  of  the  gods,  he  himaelf  met  with  the  same  fate 
which  be  deplored  in  others.  (Hcyne,  ad  Apcilod.,  L  c.) 

Nacportus,  a  town  of  Pannonta,  on  a  river  of  the 
seme  name,  now  Obex  (Upper)  Layback.  (Veil.  Pat., 
2,  110.— P/m.,  3,  18  —  Tacit ,  Ann.,  1,  30  ) 

Nausicaa,  daughter  of  Alcinoiis,  king  of  the  Pha> 
acians.  She  met  Ulysses  shipwrecked  on  her  father's 
coast,  and  gave  him  a  kind  reception.  (Od.,  6,  17, 
ttqq) 

Naustatiimus,  I.  a  port  end  harbour  in  Sicily,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Cacyparis,  below  Syracuse ; 
now  Atparanetto.  (Cluv.,  Sic.  Ant.,  p.  97.  —  Jtei- 
ekard,  Thet.  Topogr.) — II.  A. village  and  anchoring 
place  of  Cyrenaica,  between  Erythron  and  Apolloma. 
(Mela,  1,  8.)— III.  An  anchoring- ulaco  on  the  coast 
of  the  Euxme,  in  Asia  Minor,  about  90  stadia  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Halys  *  it  is  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  identical  with  the  Ibyra  or  I  bora  of  Hicro- 
cles  (p  701).  D'Anville  gives  Balireka*  the  mod- 
ern name ;  but  Reichard,  Kupri  Agktu  (Arrum, 
Peripl  ,  Hud*.,  G.  M.,  I,  p.  1«.) 

Naios,  I.  a  town  of  Crete,  celebrated  for  produ- 
cing excellent  whetstones.  (Pind.,  hthm  ,  6,  107. 
— Sckol.  ad  Pind.,  '..  c.) — II.  The  largest  of  the  Cye- 
lades,  lying  to  the  east  of  Paras,  in  the  ./Egean  Sea. 
It  is  said  by  Pliny  (4,  12)  to  have  borne  the  several 
names  of  Slrongylc,  Dia,  Dionysias,  Stcilia  Minor, 
and  Callipolis.  The  same  writer  states  that  it  waa 
75  miles  in  circuit,  and  twice  the  sixe  of  Paros.  It 
waa  first  peopled  by  the  Carians  (Stepk.  Byz  ,  t.  v. 
Nufoc),  but  sfterwsrd  received  a  colony  of  Ioniens 
from  Athens.  (Herod  ,  8,  46.)  The  failure  of  the 
expedition  undertaken  by  the  Persians  against  this 
island,  at  the  suggestion  of  Aristagoras,  Ted  to  the 
revolt  of  the  Ionian  states.  (Herod.,  5,29.)  At  this 
period  Nazos  was  the  most  flourishing  of  the  Cycla- 
dea  ;  but,  not  long  after,  it  was  conquered  by  the  Per- 
sian armament  under  Datis  and  Artaphemes,  who  de- 
stroyed tho  city  and  temples,  and  enslaved  the  inhab- 
itants. (Herod.,  6, 96.)  Notwithstanding  this  calam- 
ity, the  Naxians,  with  four  ships,  joined  the  Greek  fleet 
assembled  at  Salamis  (Herod.,  8,  46),  and  yet  they 
were  the  first  of  the  confederates  whom  the  Athenians 
deprived  of  their  independence.  (Thucyd.,  1, 98, 1S7.) 
It  appears  from  Herodotus  (I,  64)  that  they  had  al- 
ready been  subject  to  that  people  in  the  lime  of  Pi- 
aistratus.  Naxos  was  farther  celebrated  for  the  wor- 
ship of  Bacchus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  born  there. 
( Virg.,  Mn,  3,  125. —  Horn.,  Hymn  in  Apoll  ,  44. — 
Find.,  Pytk.,  4,  166.— Apollod.,  1,  7,  4.)  The  prin- 
cipal town  was  also  called  Naxos. — The  modern 
name  of  the  island  is  Naxia.  ( Cramer' t  Anc.  Greece, 
vol.  3,  p,  408.)  Mr.  Hawkins  gives  the  longest  di- 
ameter of  the  island,  according  to  the  Russian  chart, 
as  ax-ut  eighteen  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  twelve. 
(Clarke" i  Travels,  vol.  6,  p.  112,  London  ed.)  Dr. 
Clarke  observes  of  Naxos,  that  its  inhabitants  are 
874 


wine  of  Naxos  maintains  its 
that  he  thought  it  excellent. 


still  greet  votaries  of  Bacchus.  Olivier  speaki  in  n. 
ferior  terms  of  the  preaeot  Nexian  wine,  &<i<lir>g  l&ai 
the  inhabitants  know  neither  bow  to  make  nor  proms 
it.-  Dr.  Clarke,  on  the  contrary,  observes  mat  tot 

pristine  celebrity,  txi 
Naxos  is  said  to  hare 
no  porta  for  the  reception  of  large-aixed  vessel*,  tod 
has  therefore  been  less  subject  to  the  visits  of  lot 
Turks.  Dr.  Clarke  stales  that,  when  be  visited  U* 
island,  he  was  told  that  there  was  not  a  single  Moaun 
medan  in  it,  and  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
interior  had  never  seen  a  Turk.  The  produce  of  the 
island  consists  at  present  of  wines,  wheel,  barley,  «i, 
oranges,  lemons,  peaches,  figs,  cheese,  which  is  as- 
I  ported  to  Constantinople,  cotton,  honey,  aa<l  «a 
The  vintage  waa  one  year  so  abundant,  that  the  peo- 
ple were  obliged  to  poor  their  wines  into  the  cistern 
of  the  Capuchins.  ( Mailt-  Brun,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  p. 
168,  Am.  ed.)— III.  A  city  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Sicily,  situate  on  the  southern  side  of  Mount  Taurus, 
and  looking  towards  Catena  and  Syracuse.  It  was 
founded  by  a  colony  from  the  island  of  Naxos,  oos 
year  before  the  settlement  of  Syracuse  ((H-  17,  3), 
and  at  the  same  time,  consequently,  with  Crotooa  in 
Italy.  (Thucyd.,  6,  3  —  Scymnus,  v.  276.)  The 
colony  waa  a  powerful  one,  and  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  new  atale  ia  clearly  shown  by  the  earl)  founding 
of  Zancle  or  Mesaana.  Naxos,  however,  not  long  af- 
ter this,  fell  under  the  sway  of  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of 
Gela.  (Herod.,  7,  154.)  But  it  soon  recovered  its 
freedom,  waged  a  successful  contest  with  Messsn*. 
and  appeared  subsequently  as  the  ally  of  the  A  he 
niana  againat  Syracuse,  the  rapid  increase  of  this  citj 
having  filled  it  with  apprehensions  for  ita  own  safety 
At  a  atill  latex  period,  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse 
destroyed  the  city  (Dtod,  14,  15.  —  OL  94,  2),  btr 
the  old  inhabitants,  together  with  some  new-comers 
afterward  settled  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  found 
ed  Tauromeniom.    ( Vid.  Tauromenium.) 

Nasianxos,  a  city  of  Cappadocia,  in  the  southwest 
cm  sngle  of  the  country,  and  to  the  southeast  of  Ai 
chelais.    This  place  derives  all  its  celebrity  f roe- 
Gregory,  the  distinguished  theologian,  who  was  bon 
at  Arianzus,  a  small  village  in  the  immediate  neigh 
bourhood,  but  who  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  <J 
.Nazianzus.    (Ntcepk.,  Coll.,  14,  39.  —  Philottorg., 
ap.  Suid.,  a.  v.  Yoijyopioc.)    Naxiaraus  ia  assigned 
by  Hierocles  to  Csppadocie  Seconds.    The  Itinera- 
ries remove  il  24  miles  from  Arcbelaia.  (CrenurT» 
Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  114.) 

Ncjkthus,  a  river  of  Bruttiom,  riaing  to  the  north- 
east of  Consentia,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Taren- 
tinus  above  Crotona.  It  is  now  the  Nteto.  This 
stream  was  ssid  to  have  derived  its  name  from  tbe 
circumstance  of  tbe  captive  Trojan  women  having 
there  set  fire  to  the  Grecian  fleet  (vove,  ax&u) ;  a  cir- 
cumstance alluded  to  by  many  of  the  ancients,  but 
with  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  regards  the  scene  el 
the  event.  The  use  which  Virgil  baa  made  of  thie 
tradition  is  well  known.  (Strobe,  262.  —  Crewer'a 
Anc  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  391.) 

Niapolis,  a  celebrated  city  of  Campania,  on  the 
Sinua  Crater,  now  Naples,  or,  in  Italian,  Napolu  In- 
numerable accounts  exist  relative  to  the  foatidaiiou 
of  this  celebrated  place ;  but  the  fiction  most  preva- 
lent seems  to  be  that  which  attributed  il  to  the  Sue* 
Parthenope,  who  was  cast  upon  its  shores,  end  from 
whom  it  derived  the  name  (Parthenope)  by  which 
it  ia  uaually  designated  in  the  poets  of  antiquity. 
(Lytopkr ,  717.  —  Dionynus  Pertegcte*,  357.  —  Sii. 
Ital.,  12,  33.)    According  to  Slrabo,  tbe  tomb  of  this 
pretended  foundress  was  shown  there  in   his  lime. 
(Strab.,  246.) — Hercules  is  also  mentioned  as  foundei 
of  Neapolia  by  Oppian  and  Diodoros  Siculus  (*» 
Tzelz.  ad  [yyeopkr.,  I.  e.)— We  find  also  considerable 
variations  in  what  may  be  regarded  as  tbe  historical 
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account  of  the  origin  of  Neapolia.  Seymnos  of  Chios 
mentions  both  the  Phoceans  and  Cumaeans  as  its 
founders,  while  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  names  the 
Rhodiana.  But  by  far  the  roost  numerous  and  re*  pee  t- 
able  authorities  attribute  ita  foundation  to  the  Cutnav 
ans,  a  circumstance  which  their  proximity  renders  high- 
ly probable.  (Strain,  246.— Livy,  8,  28.— Veil.  Pa- 
ten.,  1,  4.)  Hence  the  connexion  of  this  city  with 
Ejbcea,  so  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  poets,  and  es- 
pecially by  Statius,  who  was  born  here.  (Sih.,  1,  2; 
a,  5;  2,  2,  eke.)  A  Greek  inscription  mentions  a  hero 
of  the  name  of  Eumelus  as  having  bad  divine  honours 
paid  to  him.  probably  as  founder  of  the  city.  (Capa- 
ao,  Hist.  Nap.,  p.  105.)  This  fact  serves  to  illustrate 
another  passage  of  Statius.  (Silv.,  4,  8,  45.) — The 
date  of  the  foundation  of  this  colony  is  not  recorded. 
Velleius  Paterculua  observes  only  that  it  was  much 
posterior  to  that  of  the  parent  city.  Strabo  seems  to 
recognise  another  colony  subsequent  to  that  of  the 
Cumcans,  composed  of  Chaleidians,  Pithecusane,  and 
Athenians.  (Strab.,  246.)  The  latter  were  probably 
the  same  who  are  mentioned  in  a  fragment  of  Timreus, 
quoted  by  Tzctxes  (ad  Lycopkr.,  v.  732-37),  as  hav- 
ing migrated  to  Italy  under  the  command  of  Diotimue, 
who  also  instituted  a  faiftxadoetopia,  still  observed  at 
Nespolis  in  the  time  of  Statius  (Sylv.,  4,  8,  50). 
The  passage  of  Strabo  above  cited  will  account  also 
for  the  important  change  in  the  condition  of  the  city 
now  Under  consideration,  which  is  marked  by  the 
terms  Palvpolis  and  Nespolis,  both  of  which  are  ap- 
plied to  it  by  the  ancient  writers.  It  is  to  be  noticed, 
that  Pa  I  spoils  is  the  name  under  which  Livy  men- 
tion* it  when  describing  the  first  transactions  which 
connect  ita  history  with  that  of  Rome,  A.U.C.  429 
(Ltry,  8,  23);  while  Polybius,  speaking  of  events 
which  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  that  is,  about  sixty  years  afterward,  employs  only 
that  of  Nespolis  (1,  51). — Livy,  however,  clearly  al- 
ludes to  the  two  cities  ss  existing  at  the  same  time ; 
but  we  bear  no  more  of  Pabepolis  after  it  had  under- 
gone a  siege  and  surrendered  to  the  Roman  arms. 
According  to  the  same  historian,  tbia  town  stood  at 
no  gTeat  distance  from  the  site  of  Neapolis,  certainly 
nearer  to  Vesuvius,  and  in  the  plain.  (Romanelli, 
vol.  3,  p.  630.)  It  was  betrayed  by  two  of  its  chief 
citisens  to  the  Roman  consul,  A.U.C.  429.  (Lav.,  8, 
25 )  Respecting  the  position  of  Neapolis,  it  may  be 
seen  from  Pliny,  that  it  was  placed  between  the  river 
Sebethus,  now'*/  Frame  Madalona,  and  the  small  isl- 
and Megaris,  or  Megslia,  as  Statius  calls  it  (Syfr.,2, 
?,  80),  on  which  the  Cattel  del  (ho  now  stands. 
(Plin.,  3,  6  —  Columella.  R.  R.,  10.)— It  is  probable 
that  Neapolia  sought  the  alliance  of  the  Romans  not 
long  after  the  fall  of  the  neighbouring  city ;  for  we 
find  that  they  were  aupplied  with  ships  by  that  town 
in  the  first  Punic  war,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  over 
into  Sicily.  (Polyb.,  1,  51.)  At  that  time  we  may 
suppose  the  inhabitants  of  Neapolis,  like  those  of 
Corn*,  to  have  lost  much  of  their  Greek  character, 
from  being  compelled  to  admit  the  Campanians  into 
their  commonwealth ;  a  circumstance  that  baa  been 
noticed  by  Strabo  (246).  In  that  geographer's  time, 
however,  there  still  remained  abundant  traces  of  their 
first  origin.  Their  gymnasia,  cluba,  and  societies 
were  formed  after  the  Greek  manner.  Public  games 
were  celebrated  every  five  years,  which  might  rivsl  in 
celebrity  the  most  famous  institutions  of  that  nature 
tn  Greece ;  while  the  indolence  and  luxury  of  Grecian 
manners  were  also  very  prevalent,  and  allured  to  Ne- 
apolis many  a  Roman,  whose  sge  and  temperament 
inclined  him  to  a  life  of  ease.  (Ovid,  Met.,  15,  711. 
—Hot.,  Epod.,  5;  24.  3.  — St/.  Ital.,  12,  Z\.  —  Stat., 
A/?.,  3,  5,  85.)  Claudius  and  Nero  seem  to  have 
shown  a  like  predilection  for  Neapolis  as  a  residence. 
{Tacit.,  Ann,  16,  63.— Id.,  16,  10.)  The  epithet  of 
docta,  applied  to  this  city  by  Mart* I  (5,  79),  prove* 


that  literature  continued  to  flourish  here  ii  his  time 
— Among  other  superstitions,  we  learn  from  Macro* 
biua  (Sat.  1,  18),  that  the  people  of  Neapolis  wor- 
ahipped  the  sun,  under  the  image  of  a  bull  with  a  hu- 
man face,  which  they  called  Hebon.  Tbia  fact  is 
confirmed  by  numeroua  coins,  and  also C}  an  inscrip- 
tion which  has  come  down  to  us.  (Cramer's  Ant. 
Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  168,  seqq.) 

NiARCHua,  a  celebrated  naval  commander  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  was  a  native  ol 
Crete,  and  one  of  the  friends  of  Alexander  in  early 
life,  sharing  with  the  young  prince  the  disgraces  in- 
curred during  the  reign  of  Philip.  When  Alexander 
had  subdued  the  empire  of  Dariue,  he  aent  Nearchua 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hy- 
daspes  down  the  Indus,  and  from  the  embouchure  ol 
the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates,  along  the  coast  of  Gcdro- 
sia,  Carmania,  and  Persia.  The  narrative  of  this 
voyage  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Arrian,  who  pro- 
fesses to  give  an  extract  from  the  journal  of  Nearchua. 
It  is  contained  in  his  Indica.  The  authenticity  of  the 
account  has  been  questioned  by  Hardouin  and  Dod 
well,  but  is  folly  established  by  Sainte-Croix  (Examen 
Critique  des  Historiens  d' Alexandre),  Goaaellin  (Re- 
cherche* rur  la  Geographic  Ancienne),  and  Vincent 
(Voyage  of  Nearchus,  hand.,  1807.  —  Commerce  and 
Navigation  of  the  Ancients  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  vol 
1).  It  muat  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  three 
writers  just  mentioned  differ  in  other  respects  as  re 
gards  this  celebrated  voyage.  Gossellin  thinks,  for 
example,  that  all  the  statements  made  by  Nearchus 
can  bo  rigorously  confirmed  by  modem  geography. 
Vincent,  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  that  the  defect 
ive  system  of  the  ancients  muat  necessarily  have  in- 
troduced into  the  narrative  of  the  Greek  commandei 
many  errors  and  contradictiona.  Sainte-Croix,  again, 
is  deserted  by  his  usual  good  sense  and  judgment 
when  he  assigns  to  the  expedition  of  Nearchua  rat 
other  motivo  but  the  foolish  ambition  of  Alexander. 
If  this  had  been  the  caae,  why  would  Nearchua  have 
kept  a  journal  so  full  of  nautical  and  geographical  ob- 
servations ! — Nearchus  was  recompensed  by  Alexan- 
der with  a  golden  crown,  which  the  monarch  placed 
upon  his  bead.  A  new  route  was  marked  out.  Al- 
exander waa  to  undertake  an  expedition  againat  Ara. 
bia,  and  Nearchua  and  his  fleet  were  to  sccompany 
him,  and  to  coast  the  Arabian  ahore ;  but  the  death  ol 
the  monarch  put  an  end  to  the  design.  After  the  de- 
cease of  Alexander,  Nearchua,  who  had  obtained  the 

Erefectore  or  satrapy  of  Pamphylia  and  Lycia,  exerted 
imself,  but  to  no  purpose,  to  secure  the  throne  of  Al- 
exander to  Hercules,  son  of  Baraine. — He  also  wrote  a 
history,  or  historical  memoirs  of  the  reign  of  Alexan- 
der ;  but  of  this  work  the  title  alone  remains.  The 
voyage  of  Nearchus,  besides  being  contained  in  the 
common  text  of  Arrian,  may  be  found  in  Hudson's 
Geographi  Minorcs  Graci,  vol.  1.  It  appeared  also 
in  1806,  from  the  Vienna  press,  under  tho  title  of  N«- 
dpxov  irtpinXove  in  roi  'kfytavov.  (Hoffmann,  Lex. 
Btblwgr.,  vol.  3,  p.  114.) 

Nebo,  a  mountain  situate  east  of  the  rivor  Jordan, 
and  forming  part  of  the  chain  of  Abarim,  north  of  the 
Dead  flea.  The  Israelites  encamped  at  the  foot  oi 
this  mountain  in  the  46th  year  of  their  Exodus,  and 
Moses,  having  executed  the  commission  with  which 
he  wss  intrusted,  and  having  pronounced  his  blessing 
on  the  twelve  tribes  assembled  to  receive  his  last 
charge,  ascended  this  mountain,  from  toe  summit  of 
which,  called  Pisgsh,  be  had  a  view  of  the  Promised 
Land,  into  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  enter :  on 
this  mountain  he  soon  afterward  died.  Burckhardt 
supposes  the  D)ebel  Attarous,  about  15  miles  north 
of  the  Amon,  and  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  route 
from  Madeba  to  Araayr  or  Aroer,  and  which  is  the 
highest  point  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  be  Neb* 
(MansfareTs  Scripture  Gazetteer,  p.  335.) 
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of  the  Turdetani,  in  Hispama  Betica,  northeast  of  Ca- 
des, and  southwest  of  Hispalis.  It  is  now  Lebrija  or 
Labrixa.    (Strabo,  143.— Ptin.,  3,  3.) 

Nil  bodes,  a  genera)  name  for  the  chain  of  mount- 
sits  running  through  the  northern  part  of  Sicily.  The 
Greek  name  is  Kevpudj}  dptf.  (Strabo,  274.  —  Stl. 
Itml.,  14,  234 ) 

Nxcho,  a  king  of  Egypt  who  endeavoured  to  open 
»  communication,  by  meana  of  a  canal,  between  the 
fVxJ  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.    The  attempt  was 
abandoned  after  the  loss  of  130,000  men,  by  order  of 
an  oracle,  which  warned  the  monarch  "  that  be  was 
working  for  the  barbarian"  (ty  (3ap6upt,i  avrov  npo- 
cpyuitafku. — Herod  ,  3,  168).    The  true  cause,  how- 
ever, of  the  enterprise  having  been  abandoned  would 
seem  to  hsve  been  the  discovery,  that  the  water  of  the 
Arabian  Sea  stood  higher  than  the  sandy  plains  through 
which  the  canal  would  have  to  run.    (Compare  Ans- 
tot,  Mcteorol.,  1, 14. — 8trabo,804.) — A  similar  attempt 
was  made,  but  with  no  better  success,  by  Darius  Hys 
taspis.    (Herod.,  i  c.)    Ptolemy  Philadelphus  at  laat 
accomplished  this  important  work.    An  account  of  it 
is  given  by  Strabo  (804)  from  Artemidorua.  (Com- 
pare Mannert's  remarks  on  Sirs  bo's  statement,  Geogr., 
vol.  10,  pt.  I,  p.  607,  teqq.) — Thia  same  Necho  is 
also  famous  in  the  annals  of  geographical  discovery 
for  a  voyage  which,  according  to  Herodotus  (4,  42), 
he  caused  to  be  performed  around  Africa,  for  the  so- 
lution of  the  grand  mystery  which  involved  the  form 
end  termination  of  that  continent.    He  was  obliged 
to  employ,  not  native,  but  Phoenician  navigators,  of 
whose  proceeding!  Herodotus  received  an  account 
from  the  Egyptian  priests.    They  were  ordered  to  sail 
down  the  Red  Sea,  pass  through  the  Columns  of  Her- 
cules (Straits  of  Gibraltar),  and  ao  up  the  Mediterra- 
nean tc  Egypt;  in  other  words,  to  circumnavigate 
Africa.    The  Phoenicians  related,  that,  passing  down 
the  Red  Sea,  they  entered  the  Southern  Ocean ;  on 
the  approach  of  autumn,  they  landed  on  the  coast  and 
planted  corn ;  when  this  was  ripe,  they  cut  it  down  and 
again  departed.    Having  thus  consumed  two  years, 
they,  in  the  third,  doubled  the  Columns  of  Hercules 
and  returned  to  Egypt.    They  added,  that,  in  passing 
the  most  southern  coast  of  Africa,  they  were  surprised 
to  observe  the  sun  on  their  right  hand ;  a  statement 
which  Herodotus  himself  rejects  as  impossible.  8uch 
is  all  the  account  transmitted  to  us  of  this  extraordi- 
nary voyage,  which  has  given  rise  to  a  learned  and 
voluminous  controversy.    Rennell,  in  his  Geography 
of  Herodotus ;  Vincent,  in  his  Periplus  of  the  Eryth- 
raean Sea;  and  Gossellin,  in  his  Geography  of  the  An- 
cients, have  exhausted  almost  every  possible  argu- 
ment ;  the  first  in  its  favour,  the  two  latter  to  prove 
that  it  never  did  or  could  take  place.    To  these  last 
it  appears  impossible  that  ancient  mariners,  with  their 
slender  resources,  creeping  in  little  row-galleys  along 
the  coast,  steering  without  the  aid  of  a  compass,  and 
unable  to  venture  to  any  distance  from  land,  could 
have  performed  so  immense  a  circuit.    All  antiquity, 
they  observe,  continued  to  grope  in  doubt  and  dark- 
ness respecting  the  form  of  Africa,  which  waa  only 
fully  established  several  thousand  years  aftersmrd  by 
the  expedition  of  Game.    On  the  other  side,  itennell 
urges  that,  immense  as  thia  voyage  was,  it  was  en- 
tirely along  a  coast  of  which  the  navigators  never  re- 
quired to  lose  sight  even  for  a  day ;  that  their  small 
barks  were  well  equipped,  and  better  fitted  than  ours 
for  coasting  navigation  ;  and  that  these,  drawing  very 
little  water,  could  be  kept  quite  close  to  the  shore, 
and  even  be  drawn  on  land  whenever  an  emergency 
made  this  atep  indispensable.    The  statement  that, 
at  the  extremity  of  Africa,  they  saw  the  aim  on  the 
right,  that  ia,  to  the  north  of  them  (a  fact  which  causes 
Herodotus  peremptorily  to  reject  their  report),  affords 
the  strongest  confirmation  of  it  to  us,  who  know  that 
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to  the  south  of  the  equator  this  moat  have  really  tetaa 
place,  and  that  the  historian's  unbelief  arose  entirely 
from  his  ignorance  of  the  real  figure  of  the  earth 
(Vid.  Africa,  p.  79,  col.  \) 

Necropolis  (from  veapdc,  *'  dead,"  and  xsasj, 
"city"),  the  city  of  the  dead ;  a  name  beautifully  ta» 
plied  to  the  cemeteries  in  toe  neighbourhood  of  mint 
of  the  ancient  cities,  such  as  Thebes  in  Egypt,  Cyreae, 
Alexandres, 'dec. 

Nkctanebis,  a  king  of  Egypt,  cooain  to  Tscom, 
and  proclaimed  king  during  the  absence  of  the  lausr, 
with  the  Egyptian  forces,  in  Phoenicia.  He  was  sen- 
ported  by  Ageailaua,  whom  Tacboa  had  offended  by 
rejecting  his  advice.  Aided  by  the  Spartan  king, 
Nectanebia  defeated  a  competitor  for  the  crown  from 
Mcndes,  and  was  at  la?t  firmly  established  in  bis  king- 
dom. Being  subsequently  attscked  by  Artaxcrxes 
Ochus,  who  wished  to  reduce  Egypt  once  more  uMri 
the  Persian  bwbv,  he  met  with  adverse  fortune,  and 
fled  into  ^Ethiopia,  whence  he  never  returned.  Nec- 
tanebia was  the  laat  king  of  Egypt  of  the  Egyptian 
race.  (Ptut.,  Vtt.  Agti.— Dtod.  Sk.,  16,  92.— /a*., 
16,  48,  teqq.) — Aa  regards  the  variations  ro  the  or- 
thography of  the  name,  consult  Weaatiuc,  ad  Ihcd 
Sic,  16,  92 

Nrlbcs  (two  syllables),  I.  a  son  of  Neptune  and 
Tyro.    Ho  waa  brother  to  Pelias,  with  whom  he  was 
exposed  by  his  mother,  who  wished  to  conceal  her  frui- 
ty from  her  father.    They  were  preserved  »nd  brcragQt 
to  Tyro,  who  had  then  married  Cretheus,  king  of  lot- 
chos.    After  the  death  of  Cretheus,  Pelias  and  Neleus 
contended  for  the  kingdom,  which  belonged  of  ngbt 
to  iEson,  the  son  of  the  deceased  monarch  and  Tyro. 
Pelias  proved  successful,  and  Neleus  departed  with  a 
body  of  followers  into  the  Peloponnesus.    (Dtod  Sic  , 
4,  68.)   Here  he  founded  Pylos  in  Messenu,  acd, 
marrying  Chloris.  daughter  of  Amphion,  became  U> 
father  of  twelve  sons,  the  oldest  of  whom  was  Pen- 
clymenus,  the  youngest  Nestor,  and  of  one  daughter, 
named  Pero.    (Diod.,  I.  c.)    When  Hercules  attacked 
Pylos,  he  killed  Neleus  and  all  his  sons  but  Nestor, 
who  wss  then  s  child,  and  reared  among  the  Geres! 
ana.   (/tW,  II.,  II,  690.— Hu.,  ap.  Schol.  ad  ApelL 
Rhod.,  I  ,56  — AvoUod.,  1,  9,  8,  *eqq  )   Neleus  had 
promised  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  htm  who  should 
Hring  to  Pylos  the  cows  of  Tyro,  detained  by  Ipmclue. 
Bias  was  the  successful  suitor;  for  an  account  of 
which  legend,  consult  the  article  Melampus. — H.  A 
disciple  of  Theophrastus,  to  whom  that  phi'ioto^bti 
bequeathed  the  writings  of  Aristotle.    (Kid.  ApeJ- 
licon.) 

Nisuescs,  an  important  city  of  Gallia  N^Sonrnsj*. 
next  in  rank  to  Narbo.  It  waa  situate  on  the  mam 
route  from  Spain  to  Italy,  and  was  the  capita!  of  the 
Arecomiei.  It  is  now  Nismet,  and  is  famed  for  its 
remains  of  antiquity.    (Mela,  8,  6. — PHn.%  3,  4.) 

Nrmka  (Nfuio),a  city  of  Argolis,  to  the  northwest 
of  Mycens?,  celebrated  as  the  haunt  of  the  1km  skua  by 
Hercules,  and  the  spot  where  triennial  games  were 
held  in  honour  of  Archemorus,  or  Ophcltes.  son  of  \jf~ 
curgus,  king  of  Nemea.    (ApoUod^  3,  6,  3. — /fvVP*< 
fab.,  74  — id.,  fab  ,  273  )   T  he  games  were  solem- 
nized in  the  grove  of  Molorchus,  who  was  sak!  to  haw 
entertained  Hercules  when  be  came  to  Nemea  in  pur- 
suit of  the  lion.    (ApoUod,  3,  7.) — We  know  from 
Polybiua  and  Lrvy,  that  the  Nemeen  games  continued 
to  flourish  in  the  reign  of  Philip,  son  of  Dcmetnoi 
(Polyb.,  2.  7,  4.  —  Id.,  6,  101,  6.  — Xisy,  27.  30.- 
Strabo,  377);  but  we  msy  infer,  that  in  the  time  of 
Pausaniaa  they  bad  fallen  into  great  neglect,  from  tha 
slight  mention  he  has  made  of  their  solemnization  (t, 
16).    The  ruins  of  Nemea  are  to  be  seen  near  tha 
modern  village  of  KuJchumadt.    (Cramer'*  Armtna 
Greece,  vol.  3,  p  384,  aeqq.) — The  Nemean  game* 
though,  like  the  Olympic  and  Isthmian,  originally  a." 
te-Doric,  became  subsequently  Done  in  their  chares 
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tor  Tbey  were  celebrated  under  the  presidency  of 
the  t^onnthiane,  Argives,  end  inhabitants  of  Cleorue 
{Arg.  ad  Find.,  iVm.,  3.— Compare  Pausan  ,  2,  14, 
S) ;  bet  in  later  times  they  appear  to  have  be«n  entirely 
wider  tbe  management  of  the  Argives.  ( Ltvy,  34, 
41.)  They  are  said  to  hare  been  celebrated  every 
thud  year ;  and  sometimes,  as  we  learn  from  Peo- 
■aniaa,  in  tbe  winter.  (Pausan.,  3,  16,  2. — Id.,  6, 
16,  4.)  The  crowns  bestowed  on  the  victors  were  of 
parley,  since  these  games  were  originally  funeral  ones, 
and  since  it  was  customary  to  lay  chapleta  of  parsley 
on  the  tombs  of  the  dead.  ( Wacksmuik,  Gr.  Anlu}., 
vol  l.p.  163,  Eng.  trmnsl) 

NeaasiiKBs  (Marcus  Aurelius  Olympius).  a  Latin 
poet,  a  native  of  Carthage,  who  flourished  about  280 
A.D.   Pew  particulars  of  bie  life  are  known.  His 
true  ftmilv  name  was  Olympius ;  that  of  Nemesianus, 
by  which  he  is  commonly  cited,  indicates  probably  that 
his  ancettors  were  residents  of  Nemesiam,  a  city  of 
Marmariea.    Vopiecua,  in  his  life  of  Numerian  (who 
was  clothed  with  the  imperial  purple  A.D.  382),  in- 
forms os  that  Nemesianus  had  a  poetical  contest  with 
this  prince,  but  was  defeated.    It  is  possible  that  Ne- 
mesianus may  have  been  a  kinsman  of  hit ;  at  least, 
tbt  Emperor  Carna,  and  his  two  eons,  Carinus  and  Nu- 
rcerunus,  bear,  like  our  poet,  the  prenomcn  of  Marcus 
Aoretios.    Vopiscus  also  states  that  Nemesianua  com- 
posed HalUunca,  Cynegetiea,  and  Naatica,  and  gained 
all  sorts  of  crowns  ("ommbug  coronis  illustratus  emicu- 
i/,"  according  to  the  felicitous  emendation  of  Cassu- 
hon).   So  that,  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  his 
merits  by  modern  critics,  it  is  certain  that  the  emperor's 
tnnmph  over  him  was  by  no  means  lightly  esteemod  by 
his  contemporaries.    We  have  only  one  of  the  three 
poe ma,  of  which  the  historian  speaks,  remaining,  name- 
ly, that  entitled  Cynegetica,  the  subject  of  which  is  the 
cbese,  together  with  some  fragments  of  the  two  Others. 
The  Cyn/getk*,  or  poem  on  hunting,  consists  of  325 
verses ;  bat  tbe  work  is  incomplete,  either  from  hav- 
ing  been  left  in  that  stale  by  tbe  poet  himself,  or  from 
a  portion  of  it  having  been  lost.    The  plan  of  the 
pttce  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  Gratiue  Faliacus. 
This  latter  treats  in  a  single  strain  of  all  the  species  of 
hunting,  and  in  a  very  succinct  way ;  Nemesianua,  on 
the  contrary,  appears  to  have  treated  of  each  kind  of 
hunting  «eparately,  and  in  a  detailed  manner.    In  the 
first  book,  which  is  all  that  we  possess,  the  poet  speaks 
of  the  preparations  for  tbe  hunt,  of  the  rearing  of  dogs 
snd  hones,  and  of  the  various  implements  and  aids 
which  most  be  provided  by  the  hunter.    In  this  portion 
I   of  his  work,  Nemesianus  often  gives  spirited  imitations 
•f  Virgil  and  Oppian.    Though  the  poem  is  not  free 
from  the  faults  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  written,  yet 
in  point  of  correctness  and  elegance  it  is  far  before 
most  contemporaneous  productions. — Besides  the  Cyn- 
egettca,  and  the  fragments  of  the  other  two  poems  that 
have  been  mentioned  (which  some,  however,  assign  to 
a  different  eoorce),  we  have  a  small  poem  in  honour  of 
Hercules,  and  two  fragments  of  another  poem  on  fowl- 
ing, "  De  Aucnpio."    The  beat  edition  of  the  remains 
of  Nemesianus  is  that  given  by  Wcrnsdorff  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  Poetm  Latin*  Minora.    (Scholi,  Hist. 
Im.  Rout.,  vol.  3,  p.  33,  se^y.— Bohr,  Gcsch.  Ron. 
Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  211.) 

•  Naaisis,  a  female  Greek  divinity,  who  appears  to 
have  been  regarded  as  the  personification  of  the  right- 
eous anger  of  the  gods.    She  is  represented  as  inflex- 
ibly severe  to  the  proud  and  insolent.    (Pits-son.,  1, 
33.  2  )   According  to  Hcaiod,  she  was  the  daughter 
of  Night.    (Tfuog.,  223. — Compare  Pausanias,  7,  5, 
1.)    There  was  a  celebrated  temple  sacred  to  her  at 
Rhamnns,  one  of  the  boroughs  of  Attica,  about  sixty 
•tad  is  distant  from  Marathon.    In  this  temple  there 
was  a  statue  of  tbe  goddess,  made  from  a  block  of  Pa- 
nan  marble,  which  the  Persians  had  brought  thither  to 
erect  as  a  troohy  of  their  expected  victory  at  Marathon. 


Pausanias  says,  that  this  statue  was  the  work  of  Pha- 
iaa  (1,  33,  2,  *ec\);  but  Pliny  ascribes  it  to  Agorae 
ritos:  and  adds,  that  it  was  preferred  by  M.  Varro  ts 
all  other  statues  which  existed.  (P/»n.,  36,  4,  3.)  A 
fragment,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  head  of  this  statue, 
was  found  in  the  temple  of  Rhamnns,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  the  British  Museum  in  1820.  {Big™,  and 
Phigaleian  Marble*,  vol.  1,  p.  120 ;  vol.  2,  p.  123.) 
Tbe  inhabitants  of  Rhamnus  considered  Nemesis  U» 
be  the  daughter  of  Ocoanus.  ( Pausan.,  7, 5, 1 . )  The 
practice  of  representing  tbe  etatues  of  Nemesis  with 
wings  wss  first  introduced  after  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great  by  the  inhabitants  of  Smyrna,  who  worshipped 
several  goddesses  under  this  name.  (Pausan.,  7,  5, 
1. — Id.,  9,  36,  2.)  According  to  a  myth  preserved 
by  Pausanias,  Nemesis  was  the  mother  of  Helen  by 
Jupiter ;  and  Leda,  the  reputed  mother  of  Helen,  was 
only,  in  fact,  her  nurse  (1, 33,  7);  but  this  myth  seems 
to  have  been  invented  in  later  times,  to  represent  the 
divine  vengeance  which  was  inflicted  on  tbe  Greeks 
and  Trojans  through  the  instrumentality  of  Helen. 
There  was  a  statue  of  Neme«is  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome ; 
though  we  learn  from  Pliny  that  this  goddess  had  no 
name  in  Latin.  {Pliny,  28,  5  —  11,  103.  —  En-  . 
eye/.  Us.  Knoud.,  vol.  16,  p  141.) 

NbmksIos,  a  native  of  Emesa  in  Syria,  and  one  o. 
the  ablest  of  the  ancient  Christian  philosophers.  Of 
his  life  very  few  particulars  are  known ;  and  even  the 
time  when  he  lived  is  uncertain,  though  this  is  gener- 
ally supposed  to  have  been  during  the  reign  of  Theodo- 
sios  the  Great,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 
He  became,  in  time,  bisbop  of  his  native  city.  Neme 
sins  has  been  accused  of  holding  some  of  Origen's  er 
roneoua  opinions,  but  has  been  defended  by  Bishop 
Fell  (Annet.,  p.  20,  id.  Oxon.,  1671),  who  however 
confesses,  with  regard  to  the  pre-cxistence  of  souls, 
that  "  he  differed  from  the  commonly-received  opinion 
of  tbe  church."  But  it  is  as  a  pbitosooher  and  physi- 
ologist that  Nemeaiua  ia  best  knowr.,  and  his  work 
Tlepi  fvoeuc  avdpunov,  "  On  the  Nature  of  Man,"  ia 
one  of  the  most  accurate  treatises  of  antiquity.  Some 
writers  (among  whom  we  may  mention  Bishop  Fell, 
Fabricins,  and  Brucker)  have  even  supposed  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  but 
in  the  opinion  of  Freind  (Hist,  of  Physic),  Ha  Her 
(Bibhoth.  Anat.),  and  Sprengel  (Hist,  de  la  Med.),  he 
has  no  rigbt  whatever  to  be  considered  as  the  au- 
thor of  this  discovery.  The  passage  which  has  now 
given  rise  to  the  discussion  is  certainly  remarkable : 
"  The  motion  of  the  pulse,"  says  he,  "  takes  its  rise 
from  the  heart,  and  chiefly  from  the  left  ventricle  of  it: 
the  artery  ia  with  great  vehemence  dilated  and  con- 
tracted, by  a  sort  of  constant  harmony  and  order. 
While  it  ia  dilated,  it  draws  with  force  the  thinner  part 
of  the  blood  from  tbe  next  veins,  the  exhalation  or  va- 
pour of  which  blood  is  made  the  aliment  for  the  vital 
spirit;  but  while  it  is  contracted,  it  exhales  whatever 
fumes  it  has  through  the  whole  body  and  by  secret 
passages,  as  tbe  heart  throws  out  whatever  is  fuliginous 
through  the  mouth  and  nose  by  expiration"  (cap.  24, 
p.  242,  ed.  Matth.).  There  is  another  passage  equally 
curious  respecting  the  bile  (cap.  28,  p.  260,  ea.  Matth.), 
from  which  Nemesius  is  supposed  to  have  known  all 
that  Sylvius  afterward  discovered  with  respect  to  the 
functions  of  the  bile  ;  but  bis  claim  in  this  case  is  no 
better  than  tbe  former,  and,  indeed,  Haller  and  Sprengel 
both  say  that  his  physiology  is  not  at  all  more  perfect 
than  that  of  Galen.  But  even  if  we  cannot  allow  Ne 
mesius  all  the  credit  that  has  been  claimed  for  him, 
still,  from  his  general  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  phys- 
iology (which  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  professional 
men  of  his  time),  his  acutenesa  in  exposing  the  errora 
of  tbe  Stoics  sod  the  Manicbees,  the  purity  and  ele- 
gance of  his  style  compared  with  that  of  bis  contem- 
poraries, and  the  genuine  piety  which  shows  itaeit 
throughout  his  work,  he  has  always  ranked  very  high 
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M  the  list  >f  ancient  Christian  philosophers.  The  best 
tod  most  eomolete  edition  of  Nemesius  it  that  of  Mat- 
thai,  Hal.  Magd.,  1802,  8vo  Before  the  appearance 
of  this,  the  edition  of  Fell,  Oxon.,  1671,  8vo,  was 
most  esteemed.  {Eneyd.  Us.  Knowl.,  vol.  16,  p.  141, 
stag) 

Nkmetacum,  a  town  of  the  Atrebates  in  Gaul,  now 
Arras.   (Vid.  Atrebates.) 

Nkmkteb,  a  nation  of  northern  Gaul,  in  the  division 
called  Germania  Prima,  lying  along  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  between  the  Vangiones  and  Tribocci. 
Their  chief  city  was  Noviomagus,  now  Spire.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  they  occupied  both  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  their  transrhenano  territory  corresponded 
in  part  to  the  Grand  Ducky  of  Baden.  (Tacit.,  Germ., 
28.—C**.,  B.  G.,  1,  31.— Lemaire,  Ind.  Geogr.  ad 
Cat.,  s.  v.) 

Nekobscs,  the  same  with  Augustonemetum  and 
Claromontium,  the  capital  of  the  A  verm  in  Gaul,  now 
Clermont.  Strabo,  from  whom  we  obtain  the  name 
Nensossus,  is  thought  by  some  to  mean  a  different 
place  from  Augustonemetum.  (Manner t,  Geogr.,  vol. 
2,  pt.  1,  p.  117.) 

Neodulk,  I.  a  daughter  of  Lycambes,  satirized  by 
Archilochus,  to  whom  she  had  been  betrothed.  (  Vtd. 
Lycambes.) — II.  A  young  female  to  whom  Horace 
addressed  one  of  his  odes.  The  bard  laments  the  un- 
happy lot  of  the  girl,  whose  affection  for  the  youthful 
Hcbrus  had  exposed  her  to  the  angry  chidings  of  an 
offended  relative.    (Horal.,  Od.,  3,  12.) 

NsoCiK8iREA,a  city  of  Pontus,  on  the  river  Lycos, 
northwest  of  Comana.  Its  previous  name  appears  to 
have  been  Araeria,  and  it  would  seem  to  have  received 
the  appellation  of  Neocssarea  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius. In  the  time  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgns,  who 
was  a  native  of  this  place,  it  is  stated  to  have  been  the 
most  considerable  town  of  Pontus.  (Greg.  Neoc., 
Vit.,  p.  577.)  It  appears  also,  from  the  life  of  the 
same  saint,  to  have  been  the  principal  seat  of  pagan 
idolatry  and  superstitions,  which  affords  another  pre- 
sumption for  the  opinion  that  it  had  risen  on  the  found- 
ation of  Ameria  and  the  worship  of  Mcn-Pharnaccs. 
Niksar,  the  modern  representative  of  Neocasarea,  is 
a  town  of  some  size,  and  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  pachalic  of  Sirvas  or  Roitm.  (Cra- 
mer'* Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  315,  see.) — II.  A  city  on 
the  Euphrates,  in  the  Syrian  district  of  Chalybonitis ; 
now,  according  to  Reichard,  Kalat  el  Ncdsjur. 

Neon,  the  same  with  Tithorea  in  Phocis.  (Vid. 
Tithorea.) 

Nsontichos,  a  town  of  iEolis,  in  Asia  Minor, 
founded  by  the  ^Eolians,  as  a  temporary  fortress,  on 
their  first  arrival  in  the  country,  and  thirty  stadia  dis- 
tant from  Larissa.  Pliny  leads  us  to  suppose  that  it 
was  not  on  the  coast,  but  somewhat  removed  from  it ; 
and  wo  collect  from  a  passage  in  the  Life  of  Homer 
(y  11,  seq.),  that  it  was  situate  between  Larissa  and 
the  Hermus.  The  ruins  of  this  place  should  be  sought 
for  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hermus,  and  above  Giuzel- 
husar,  on  the  road  from  Smyrna  to  Bergamak.  (Cra- 
mer's Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  151.) 

Nkoptolenus,  I.  son  of  Achilles  and  Deidamia. 
(Vid.  Pyrrhus  I )  — II.  A  king  of  the  Molossi,  father 
of  Olvmpias,  the  mother  of  Alexander.  (Justin,  17, 
8.) — III.  An  uncle  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  raised 
to  the  throne  d  iring  the  absence  of  the  latter  in  Italy. 
Pyrrhus,  on  his  return  home,  associated  Neoptolemus 
with  him  in  the  government ;  but  afterward  put  him 
to  death  on  a  charge  of  attempting  to  poison.  (Plut., 
Vit.  Pyrrh.) — IV.  A  captain  of  Alexander's  life-guards. 
After  the  death  of  that  monarch  he  took  part  in  the 
collisions  of  the  generals,  and  was  defeated,  along  with 
Cratcrus,  and  slain  by  Eumenes.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Eum.) 
— V.  A  poet,  a  native  of  Naupactut,  who  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  heroines  and  other  females  celebrated  in 
Mythology,  which  he  entitled  Navira*n«d,  in  honrur 


of  his  native  city.  (SchoL  ad  ApoU.  Rhoi  ,  2  ni, 
dec.)  Others,  however,  make  Carcinua  to  have  bees 
the  author  of  this  poem. — VI.  A  native  of  Paros,  wit 
composed  a  work  on  Inscriptions  (Hepi  'Eiri}Mrf» 
ruv),  of  which  Athene  us  makes  mention  ( 10,  p.  tit) 
Nbpa,  according  to  Festua,  an  African  word,  ta* 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  "sidus."  Cicero  onto  da- 
ploys  it  in  his  translation  of  Aratus,  and  it  ocean  a 
Maniliua  (2, 32)  and  elsewhere.  Plautus  uses  it  (Co- 
sin.,  2,  8,  7)  for  Cancer,  and  Cicero  (de  Ft*,  6,  IS) 
for  Scorpio.  This  latter  writer,  moreover,  who,  m  In 
translation  of  Aratus,  commonly  employs  Nspt,  m  tit 
sense  of  Scorpio,  in  one  passage  (v.  460)  uses  it  a 
the  sense  of  Cancer.  In  Columella,  also  (11,  2, 30), 
Nepa  occurs  for  Cancer,  according  to  some,  but  pe* 
haps  with  more  correctness  for  Scorpio.  (Com put 
Idclcr,  Sternnamen,  p.  169.) 

Nepi  or  Nspbte,  a  town  of  Etruria,  southwest* 
FaleriL  Pliny  (3,  6)  calls  it  Nepet,  and  Sigofliui  cos- 
tends  for  this  being  the  true  reading :  but  in  all  tat 
ancient  inscriptions  which  have  been  found  bm,  a 
is  written  Nepete.  In  Strabo  it  is  named  iS'eprta. 
(Strab.,  226.)  The  modern  name  is  Nepi.  (Cra- 
mer's Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  233.) 

Nbphklk,  the  first  wife  of  Atharaas  kmg  of  The!**, 
and  mother  of  Phryzus  and  Helle.    (Vid.  Athanas.) 

Nspos,  CobneUos,  a  biographical  writer,  who  lived 
towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  and  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  reign  of  Augustus.    He  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  born  at  Hostilia  (now  Gsfujiu). 
a  small  town  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  near  the 
confines  of  the  Veronese  and  Mantuan  territories.  The 
year  of  bis  birth  is  uncertain,  but  he  first  came  to  Room 
during  the  dictatorship  of  Julias  Casar.    He  doe*  not 
appear  to  have  filled  any  public  office  in  the  state;  bet 
his  merit  soon  procured  him  the  friendship  of  tit  mo* 
eminent  men  who  at  that  time  adorned  the  capital  of 
the  world.    Catullus  dedicated  to  him  the  volume  oi 
poema  which  -he  had  privately  read  and  approved  ef 
before  their  publication.    Js'epos  addressed  ooe  of  ha 
own  works  to  Pomponius  Alticus,  with  whom  dto  a* 
was  on  terms  of  intimacy.    (Vit.  Athct,  13.)  He 
likewise  obtained  the  esteem  and  a  Section  of  Cicero 
(Aul.  GeU.,  16,  28),  who  speaks  of  his  writings  with 
high  approbation  in  one  of  his  letters,  and  in  another 
alludes  with  much  sympathy  to  the  loss  which  Nop©* 
had  sustained  by  the  death  of  a  favourite  son.  (Ep. 
ad  Att.f  16,  5  et  14.)    It  farther  appears  that  Cicero 
had  frequently  corresponded  with  him,  for  Macrobuu 
quotes  the  second  book  of  that  orator's  epistles  to  Cor- 
nelius Nepos.    (Sat.,  2,  1.) — It  is  thus  probable  that  . 
some  of  our  author's  works  had  been  prepared,  or  wen 
in  the  course  of  composition,  previous  to  the  death  of 
Cicero;  but  they  were  not  given  to  the  public  till  early 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  since  Eusebius  considers  hua 
as  flourishing  in  the  fourth  year  of  that  emperor  (ap. 
Voss,  de  Hist.  Lot.,  1,  14).    The  precise  period  of 
his  death  is  unknown,  and  it  can  only  be  ascertained 
that  he  survived  Atticus,  whose  biography  be  writes, 
and  who  died  in  the  722d  year  of  the  city.  Sojo* 
chronological  accounts  extend  his  life  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,  but  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  one  who  was  a  distinguished  literary  c\mz~ 
acter  in  the  time  of  Catullus  could  have  existed  utt 
that  epoch.    Fabricius  makes  a  curious  mistake  coi>- 
cerning  the  death  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  in  saying  that 
he  was  poisoned  in  724  by  his  freed  man  Gallistoeoee, 
and  in  citing  Plutarch's  Lite  of  Lucullus  as  hie  author- 
ity for  the  tact.    (Bibl.  Lot.,  1,6.)    The  passage  ir 
Plutarch  only  bears,  that  C.  Nepos  bad  somewWr: 
said  that  the  mind  of  Lucretius  had  become  impaired 
in  his  old  age,  in  consequence  of  a  potion  ad  mi  ms'.ercd 
to  him  by  his  freed  man  Callisthenes. — Whether  vb* 
Cornelius  Nepos  concerning  whose  life  these  cinron 
stances  have  been  gleaned  was  the  author  of  "«i»<-  wsjU 
known  book  entitled  Fila  EutLsntmm  /sa^ersnontv*. 
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hi  a  been  a  subject,  ever  since  the  work  was  6rat  print- 1 
ed,  of  much  debate  and  controversy  among  critics  and 
commentators.  The  dissension  originated  in  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances :  A  person  of  the  name  of  iEmil- 
his  Probes,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  during  the 
reign  of  Tbeodosius  the  Great,  presented  to  his  sover- 
eign a  copy  of  the  Vtta  Jmperatorum,  and  prefixed  to 
it  some  barbarous  verse*,  which  left  it  doubtful  whether 
he  meant  to  announce  himself  as  the  author,  or  merely 
a*  the  transcriber,  of  the  work.  These  lines,  being 
piefued  to  the  most  ancient  MSS.  of  the  Vita  Excel- 
lent ivm  Impcratonm,  induced  a  general  belief  during 
the  middle  ages  that  jEmilius  Probus  was  himself  the 
author  of  the  biographies.  The  Editio  Princeps,  which 
was  printed  by  Janson  in  1471,  was  entitled  "  Probi 
JBmilii  Liber  de  Virorum  ExceUentium  Vita."  All 
subsequent  editions  were  inscribed  with  tho  name  of 
JSmilius  Probus,  till  the  appearance  of  that  of  Lambi- 
nus  in  1568,  in  which  the  opinion  that  Probus  was  the 
author  was  first  called  in  question,  and  the  honour  of 
the  work  restored  to  Cornelius  Nepos.  Since  that 
time  the  Vita  Ezcellentxum  Jmperatorum  have  been 
usually  published  with  his  name ;  but  various  supposi- 
tions sod  conjectures  still  continued  to  be  formed  with 
regard  to  the  share  that  iEmilius  Probus  might  have 
had  in  the  MS.  which  he  presented  to  Tbeodosius. 
Barthius  was  of  opinion,  that  in  this  MS.  Probus  had 
abridged  the  original  work  of  Nepos  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Justin  had  epitomized  the  history  of  Tragus 
Pompeios ;  and  in  this  way  he  accounts  for  some  sole- 
cisms and  barbarous  forms  of  expression,  which  would 
not  have  occurred  in  .the  genuine  and  uncorrupted 
work  of  an  Augustan  'writer.  (Adversaria.,  24,  18  ; 
25,  15.)  Since  the  time  of  Barthius,  however,  this 
hypothesis,  which  divides  the  credit  of  the  work  be- 
tween Cornelius  Nepos  and  Probus,  has  been  generally 
rejected,  and  moat  commentators  have  adopted  the 
opinion  that  Probus  was  merely  the  transcriber  of  the 
work  of  Nepos,  and  that  he  did  not  mean  to  signify 
more  in  the  lines  which  he  prefixed  to  his  MS.  They 
irgue  that  it  is  clear,  from  a  paasage  in  the  commence- 
nent  of  the  Life  of  Pelopidas,  that  the  work  had  not 
been  reduced,  as  Barthius  supposes,  to  a  compendium, 
but  had  originally  been  written  in  a  brief  style  and 
abridged  form :  "  Vereor,  si  ret  explicare  incipiam, 
nmt  vxtam  ejus  enarrare,  ted  historian,  videar  scribere : 
si  tantum  modo  summas  attigero,  tie  rudibus  literarum 
G  rate  arum  minus  lucidi  appareat,  quantus  fuerit  tile 
nr.  Jtaque  utriqiu  ret  occurram,  quantum  potero ;  et 
medebor  cum  satietati,  turn  ignorantia  Uctorum."  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  some  of  the  old  MSS.  of 
the  "  Vita  Jmperatorum,"  which  furnished  the  text  of 
the  earlier  editions,  there  is  written  at  the  end,  "  Com- 
plctum  est  opus  Mmilii  Probi,  Comelii  Nepotis,"  as 
if  the  copyist  had  been  in  doubt  as  to  the  real  author. 
— So  far  from  admitting  those  solecisms  of  expres- 
sion for  which  Barthius  thinks  it  necessary  to  account, 
Voesius  chiefly  founds  his  argument  in  favour  of  the 
classical  authenticity  of  the  work  on  that  Augustan 
style,  which  neither  ^Emilius  Probus  nor  any  other 
writer  of  the  time  of  Tbeodosius  could  have  attain- 
ed. A  very  recent  attempt,  however,  has  been  made 
•gain  to  vindicate  for  /Emilias  Probus  the  honour  of 
the  composition,  in  Rinck's  "  Saggio  per  restituire 
si  JEmilio  Probo  il  tibro  di  Cornelio  Nepote." — After 
allowing  for  the  superior  dignity  of  the  ornce  of  tran- 
scriber in  the  age  of  Tbeodosius,  compared  with  its 
diminished  importance  at  tbe  present  dsy,  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  something  more  implied  in  the  ver- 
ses of  Probus  than  that  he  was  merely  a  copyist ;  and 
he  must  either  have  had  a  part  in  the  composition,  or, 
having  discovered  the  MS.,  was  not  unwilling  that  be 
should  have  some  share  of  the  credit  due  to  the  au- 
thor.— The  Vital  Jmperatorum,  properly  so  called,  con- 
tain the  lives  of  nineteen  Greek,  one  Persian,  and  two 
Carthaginian  generals.    It  haa  been  conjectured  that 


there  was  also  a  series  of  lives  of  Roman  command' 
ers,  but  that  these  bad  perished  before  ytmilius  Pro- 
bus  commenced  bis  transcription.  That  Nepos  a. 
least  intended  to  write  these  biographies,  appears  from 
a  passage  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  life  of  Hannibal,  in  which 
he  says,  "  It  is  now  time  to  conclude  this  book,  and 
proceed  to  the  lives  of  the  Roman  generals,  that,  their 
exploits  being  compared  with  those  of  tho  Greeks,  il 
may  be  determined  which  are  to  be  preferred"  (c.  It) 
That  he  actually  accomplished  thia  task  is  rendered 
at  least  probable  from  the  circumstance  of  Plutarch's 
quoting  the  authority  of  Nepos  for  facts  concerning 
tbe  lives  of  Marcellus  and  Lucullus  ;  and  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  the  sentence  at  the  close  of  Hannibal 
may  have  suggested  to  that  biographer  the  idea  of  his 
parallel  lives — The  principles  which  Nepos  displays 
in  that  part  of  the  work  which  still  remains  are  those 
of  sn  admirer  of  virtue,  a  foe  to  vice,  and  a  supporter 
of  tbe  cause  of  freedom.  He  wrote  in  the  crisis  of 
his  country's  fate,  and  during  her  last  struggle  for 
freedom,  when  despotism  was  impending,  but  when 
the  hope  of  freedom  was  not  yet  extinguished  in  tbe 
breasts  of  the  last  of  the  Romans.  Tbe  work,  it  bas 
been  conjectured  (Harlea,  Introduct.  in  Lit.  Rom., 
vol.  1,  p.  367),  was  undertaken  to  fan  the  expiring 
flame,  by  exhibiting  the  example  of  such  men  as  Dion 
and  Timoleon,  and  by  inserting  sentiments  which  were 
appropriate  to  the  times.  In  choosing  the  subjects  of 
his  biographies,  tho  author  chiefly  selects  those  heroes 
who  had  maintained  or  recovered  the  liberties  of  their 
country,  and  he  passes  over  all  that  bears  no  reference 
to  this  favourite  theme.  It  must  be  confessed,  bow- 
ever,  that  he  does  not  display  in  a  very  enviable  view 
tbe  fate  of  those  popular  chiefs  who  defended  or  liber- 
ated their  native  land.  The  "  Jmidta,  gloria  comes,' 
lighted  on  almost  every  Grecian  hero  ;  and  Miltiadcs 
and  Themi stocks  ultimately  received  no  better  reXvard 
from  tbe  free  Athenian  citizens  than  Dalames  obtain- 
ed from  the  Persian  despot. — With  regard  to  the  au- 
thenticity of  his  facts,  Nepos  has  given  us  no  informa- 
tion in  his -preface  concerning  the  sources  to  which  be 
resorted  ;  but  in  the  course  of  his  biographies  he  cites 
Thucydides,  Xcnophon,  Thcopompns,  and  Philistus, 
and  also  Dinon,  to  wh'ose  authority  he  chiefly  trusted 
with  regard  to  Persian  affairs.  (Vit.  Conon,  c.  5.) 
That  he  compared  the  different  opinions  of  these  his- 
torians on  the  same  subject  is  evinced  by  a  passage  in 
his  Aieibiades  (c.  11);  and  it  appears  from  another  pas- 
sage, in  his  life  of  Tbemistocles,  that  when  they  dif- 
fered in  their  statement  of  facts,  be  had  the  good  sense 
and  judgment  to  prefer  the  authority  of  Thucydides 
(c.  9).  Aulus  Gellius  rather  commends  his  diligence 
in  the  investigation  of  facta  (15,  28).  But  Pliny  (5, 
1),  on  the  other  hand,  censures  both  bis  credulity  and 
haste.  The  investigations,  moreover,  of  modern  com- 
mentators have  discovered  many  mistakes  and  incon- 
sistencies in  almost  every  one  of  his  biographies.  For 
exsmple:  1.  It  was  not  the  great  Miltiades,  son  oi 
Cimon,  as  Nepos  erroneously  relates,  who  founded  a 
petty  sovereignty  in  iheThracian  Chersonese,  but  Mil- 
tiades the  son  of  Cypselus,  as  the  Latin  biographer 
might  have  learned  from  Herodotus  (6,  84),  sn  author 
whom  he  never  quotes,  and  scarcely  appears  to  have 
consulted. — 2.  In  the  life  of  Phocion  he  has  mistakea 
the  Greek  words  lfi&vX6c  tic  ("  a  certain  person  of  tk* 
same  tribe")  for  s  proper  name,  Emphy  Ictus.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  by  Tzschucke,  that  Phocion  may  bane 
had  a  friend  of  this  name,  since  the  same  appellation 
occurs  in  Andocides.  Without  some  excuse  of  this 
kind,  Nepos's  knowledge  of  Greek  becomes  very  sua 
picious  — 3.  In  the  life  of  Pausanias  (c.  1)  he  co; 
founds  together  Darius  and  Xerxes ;  Mardonius  was 
the  son-in-law  of  the  former,  and  the  brother- in- law  of 
the  latter. — 4.  He  confounds  the  victory  of  Mycale, 
gained  bv  Xantippus  and  Leotychides,  with  tho  nava 
battle  gained  by  Cimon,  nine  years  after,  near  the  rival 
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Eurytnedon.    (Vid  Mycale.) — 5.  In  comparing  the 
end  of  the  second  chapter  and  the  commencement  of 
the  third  of  the  life  of  Pausaniaa,  with  the  clear  and 
r.ircnmstsnUsl.nairative  of  Tbucydidea  (I,  130-134), 
we  ahall  perceive  that  Ncpoa  has  violated  the  order  of 
time,  and  confounded  the  event*.— 6.  There  ia  no  leas 
disorder  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  life  of  Lysander. 
Nepos  confounds  two  expeditions  of  this  general  into 
Aaie,  between  which  there  elapsed  an  interval  of  sev- 
en years.    (Compare  Xen.,  Hist.  Gr.,  3,  4,  10. — Dtod. 
8u-,  14,  13.) — 7.  In  the  second  chapter  of  the  life  of 
Dion,  Nepos  confounds  the  order  of  events.  Plato 
made  three  voyages  to  Sicily  ;  the  first  in  the  time  of 
Dionysius  the  Eider,  who  had  him  aold  as  a  slave; 
Dion  was  then  only  fourteen  yeara  old.    At  the  time 
of  hia  second  voyage,  Dionysius  the  Elder  was  no  lon- 
ger alive.    It  waa  during  his  third  visit  to  the  island 
that  the  philosopher  reconciled  Dion  and  Dionysius  the 
Younger.    Finally,  it  was  not  Dionysius  the  Elder, 
but  the  son,  who  invited  Plato  umat;na  ambitione." 
—8.  In  the  second  chapter  of  the  life  of  Cbabriaa, 
otter  confusion  prevails.    At  the  period  when  Nepos 
makes  Agesilaus  to  have  gone  on  hia  expedition  into 
Egypt,  this  monarch  was  busily  occupied  in  Bceotia ; 
and  Nepos  himself,  in  his  life  of  Agesilaus,  makes 
w  mention  of  this  expedition.    The  king  of  Egypt 
*ho  was  assisted  by  Cbabriaa  was  Tachus,  and  not 
L\'ectanebia  —  9.  Hannibal  did  not  immediately  march 
to  Rome  after  the  victory  at  Canne,  as  Nepos  in  his 
life  of  Hannibal  (c.  5)  states,  but  after  having  permit- 
ted the  apirit  of  hia  army  to  become  corrupted  in  Cam- 
pania.—10.  In  the  life  of  Conon  (c.  1),  he  says  that 
(hia  general  had  no  share  in  tho  battle  of  ^Kgospota- 
mos  ;  the  contrary  ia  proved  by  Xenophon.  (Hist. 
Gr.,  2,  1,  28.)— 11.  In  the  life  of  Agesilaus  (c.  6)  he 
attributes  to  this  king  the  victory  at  Corinth,  which 
was*  due  to  Aristodemus,  as  Xenophon  informs  us 
{Hist.  Gr.,  4,  3,  9). — Nepos  is  also  charged  with 
being  too  much  of  a  panegyrist,  and  with  having  giv- 
en to  bis  Uvea  the  air  rather  of  a  aeries  of  professed 
tulogies  than  of  discriminating  and  impartial  biogra- 
phies.   In  fact,  however,  he  selected  the  lives  of  those 
whom  he  considered  as  most  worthy  of  admiration  ; 
and  he  has  not  failed  to  bestow  due  reprobation  on 
the  few  who,  like  Pausaniaa  and  Lysander,  degen- 
erated from  the  virtues  of  their  countrymen.  Nepos 
appears  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  difference  be- 
tween history  and  biography ;  remembering  that  the 
latter  waa  more  simple  than  the  former,  that  it  did  not 
require  to  be  so  full  with  regard  to  public  events,  and 
admitted  more  details  of  private  life  and  manners.  To 
thia  distinction  he  alludes  in  his  preface ;  and  we  ac- 
cordingly find  that  the  life  of  Epaminondas,  for  exam- 
ple, is  occupied  with  the  private  character  and  mem- 
orable say  in ira,  more  than  with  the  patriotic  exoloits, 
of  that  renowned  hero.    He  haa  thus  recorded  a  great 
many  cunous  particulars  which  are  not  elsewhere  to 
be  found  ;  and  he  excels  in  that  art  (the  difficulty  of 
which  renders  good  abridgments  so  rare)  of  perceiving 
the  features  which  are  most  characterstic,  and  painting 
vividly  with  a  few  touches.  "  The  character  of  Alcib- 
iades,"  seys  Gibbon,  "  is  such  that  Livy  need  not 
have  been  ashamed  of  it."    (Misc.  Works,  vol.  4,  p. 
417.) — The  MS.  of  iEmiliua  Probus,  the  copies  taken 
from  it,  and  tbe  Editio  Princeps  publiahed  by  Janson 
in  1471,  all  terminated  with  the  life  of  Hannibal.  Tbe 
fragment  of  the  life  of  Cato  the  Censor,  and  the  life 
ef  Poinponies  Atticus,  now  generally  appended  to 
the  Vita  Excellentium  Imperatorum,  were  discover- 
ed by  Cornerus  in  an  old  MS.  containing  the  letters  of 
Cicero  to  Atticus,  and  were  published  by  him  along 
with  the  Vita  Imperatorum,  in  an  edition  which  is 
without  date,  but  ia  generally  accounted  the  second 
•f  that  production  of  Nepos.    It  is  evident  that  the 
life  of  Atticus  was  a  separate  work,  or  an  extract  of 
a  work,  which  was  altogether  different  from  the  Vita 


Imperatorum;  for,  in  the  first  place,  Atticm  was  tux 
a  military  commander;  and,  secondly,  Nepoi  ded< 
catea  the  Vita  Imperatorum  to  Atticus,  while,  ia  th« 
last  chapters  of  tbe  life  of  Atticus,  he  mwjialy  re- 
lates tbe  circumstances  of  hia  death.    The  old  scaali- 
asta  are  of  opinion,  that,  along  with  the  fragment  on 
the  life  of  Cato  tbe  Censor,  it  bad  originally  formed 
part  of  a  treatise  by  Cornelius  Nepos  which  b  turn 
lost,  and  which  was  entitled  "  De  Hufaricis  Ltttsss." 
— The  life  of  Atticua  ia  much  more  curious  and  vdo- 
able  than  the  biographies  of  tbe  Greek  generals.  It  b 
fuller,  and  it  is  not  drawn,  as  they  are,  from  secondary 
sources.    Nepos  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Athens, 
and  was  himself  an  eye-witness  of  all  that  he  relites 
concerning  the  daily  occurrences  of  bis  life,  and  wita 
regird  to  the  moat  minute  particulate  of  his  domesut 
arrangements,  even  down  to  hia  household  expenses. 
As  exhibiting  the  fullest  details  of  the  private  life  of  i 
Roman  (though  a  apecimen,  no  doubt,  highly  favoura- 
ble and  ornamental),  it  ia  perhaps  the  most  interring 
piece  of  biography  which  has  descended  to  us  from  an- 
tiquity.—.Nepos  "appears  to  have  been  a  very  fertile 
writer.    Besides  tbe  lives  of  commanders  and  that  of 
PomponiUa  Atticua,  he  was  the  author  of  sereral 
works,  chiefly  of  an  historical  description,  which  are 
now  almost  entirely  lost.    He  wrote,  in  three  books,  an 
abridgment  of  tbe  history  of  the  world  ;  and  he  had  tbe 
merit  of  being  tbe  first  author  among  the  Romans  who 
completed  a  task  of  this  laborious  and  useful  desenp- 
tion.    Aukis  Gellius  mentions  his  life  of  Cicero  (lo, 
28),  and  quotes  the  fifth  book  of  hia  work  entided  Ex- 
cmplorwn  libri  (7,  18).    Ho  also  composed  a  treatise 
on  the  difference  of  the  terms  literatus  and  enufciw ; 
and,  finally,  a  passage  in  the  life  of  Dion  informs  ua  of 
a  work  which  Nepoa  wrote,  De  Historic*  Grttcv.— 
While  so  many  of  hia  productions  have  been  lost  and 
while  it  has  been  denied  that  he  was  the  author  of 
some  which  be  actually  composed,  others,  by  a  strange 
caprice,  have  been  'attributed  to  him  which  he  certain- 
ly did  not  write.  'One  of  theae  is  the  work  De  Vms 
Illustrious,  now  generally  assigned  to  Aurclius  Victor. 
Another  is  tbe  book  De  Exctdio  Troja,  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  Latin  translation,  by  Cornelias  Nepos, 
from  a  Greek  work  by  Dares  Phrygius,  though,  in  fact, 
it  was  written  by  an  obscure  author,  after  the  age  oi 
Constantino.    Along  with  the  book  which  passed  un- 
der the  name  of  Dictys  Cretensis,  it  became  the  origin 
of  those  folios  of  romance  and  chivalry,  in  which  the 
heroes  of  Greece  were  marshalled  with  Arthur's 
Round-Table  Knights,  and  with  the  Paladins  of  Char- 
lemagne.— Tho  best  editions  of  Nepos  are,  that  of 
Longolius,  Colon.,  1543;  Lambinus,  Lutet.,  1569, 
4to;  et  Franco/.,  1608,  fol.  ;  Bosius,  Lips.,  1657, 
1675,  8vo;  Van  Stavereo,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1773.  Svo. 
Tzschucke,  G'otting.,  1804,  Svo;  Harlee,  Lips  ,  1^06, 
8vo ;  Fischer,  Lips.,  1806,  8vo  ;  Dahne,  Lxps.,  1827, 
Svo ;  and  Bremi,  Lips.,  1827,  Svo.    (Duilop's  Ro- 
man Literature,  vol.  3,  p.  512,  scqq.) 

NspoTiiNOS,  FlavIus  Popilius,  a  son  of  Eulropia, 
the  sister  of  the  Emperor  Constantine.  He  proclaim- 
ed himself  emperor  after  tbe  death  of  his  cousin  Cos> 
stans,  marched  to  Rome  with  a  body  of  gladiators  and 
other  worthless  followers,  defeated  Anicetos  the  prse- 
torian  prefect,  and  pillaged  the  city.  He  enjoyed  his 
usurped  power  only  twenty-eight  days,  at  the  end  ol 
which  period  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Marcelu- 
nua,  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Majrnentiu*.  (He  Btas\ 
Hist,  du  Bos- Empire,  vol.  1,  p.  358.) 

Neptunium,  a  promontory  of  Bithynia,  on  tbe  Pre 
pontis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cianos  Sinua.    It  is  more 
usually  known  by  its  Greek  name  Posidiuro. 
nert  gives  the  modern  appellation  aa  Bos 
(Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt  3,  p.  678.) 

NbptunIos  Dox>,  an  expression  applied  by  Horace 
{Epod.,  9,  7)  to  Sextus  Pompeius,  who  boasiingly 
[  styled  himself  the  sou  of  Neptune,  Vtcauee  hie  lathe* 
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&1J  un;e  /ield  tae  commind  of  ibe  sea.    (Die  Coat., 

II,  19.)  Coins  still  exist  of  this  Roman  leader,  bearing 
toe  effigy  of  Neptune,  with  the  inscription  Magnus 
Puu  hsferalor  itcrum ;  or  this,  Pra>feetus  classis  el 
m*  mantimst  ex  s.  e.  (Consult  Rasche,  Lex  Ret 
Asm,  vol.  6,  col.  1676,  scqq.) 

Nirrorus  or  Nsptuxnus,  the  god  of  the  sea,  a 
Roman  divinity,  whose  attributes  are  nearly  the  same 
V)  loose  of  the  Greek  Poseidon  (UoatidSv).  They 
wHi  both,  therefore,  be  considered  in  one  and  the  same 
article.  Neptune  or  Poseidon,  the  son  of  Saturn  and 
Rhea,  and  the  brother  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  ancient  divinities  of 
Greece ;  although,  according  to  Herodotus  (2,  50),  he 
was  not  originally  a  Greek  deity,  but  his  worship 
was  imported  from  Libya.    This  statement,  however, 
on  the  part  of  the  historian,  cannot  be  correct.  Nep- 
tune was  the  god  of  water  in  general,  of  the  sea,  the 
rivers,  and  the  fountains,  but  he  was  more  particular- 
ly regarded  as  the  god  of  the  sea,  which  he  acquired  in 
his  share  of  the  dominions  of  his  father  Saturn.  His 
wife  was  Amphitrite,  and  their  children  were  Triton 
and  Rhode,  or  Rhodos,  which  last  became  the  bride  of 
Helios,  or  the  Sun-god.    A  late  legend  said  that  Am- 
phitrite fled  the  love  of  the  god,  but  that  he  came  riding 
•c  a  dolphin,  and  thus  won  her  affection  ;  and  for  this 
service  he  placed  tbo  dolphin  among  the  stars.  {Era- 
tottk,  Catast.,  31.—  Hygm.,  Poet.  Astron.,  1,  17.) 
Neptune,  like  hie  brother  Jupiter,  bad  a  numerous 
progeny  by  both  goddesses  and  mortals.    The  fleet 
Jteed  Anon  was  the  offspring  of  the  sea-god  and  Ce- 
res, both  having  assumed  the  equine  form.  Accord- 
ing to  one  account,  the  nymph  Rhodos  was  his  daugh- 
ter by  Venus.    (Heropk.,  ap.  Schol.  ad  Pind.,  01.,  7, 
S4.)--Neplune  is  said  to  have  produced  the  horse  in 
his  well-known  contest  with  Minciva  for  the  right  of 
naming  the  city  of  Athens.  ( Vii.  Cecrops. )  Accord- 
ing to  some,  we  are  to  nndersUnd  by  this  myth  that 
the  hone  was  imported  into  Greece  by  sea.    But  this 
expunsticc  is  far  from  satisfactory.    It  is  difficult  to 
pve  a  reason  for  the  connexion  of  Neptune  with  the 
borne ;  but  it  ie  evident,  from  several  passages  in  the 
'jrreV  writers,  that  he  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
equestrian  deity  as  well  as  the  god  of  the  sea.   In  the 
aUicnce  of  a  better  explanation,  we  will  give  the  one 
•  nggested  by  Knight.    "The  horse,"  says  this  writer, 
"  was  sacred  to  Neptune  and  the  rivers,  and  was  em- 
ployed as  a  general  symbol  of  the  waters.  Hence 
also  it  may  have  been  assumed  as  one  of  the  types  of 
fertility,  sad  may  furnish  a  clew  to  the  fable  of  Nep- 
tooe  and  Ceres.    It  may  also  throw  some  light  on  the 
narrative  of  Paasantae,  where  he  states  (8,  34)  that 
the  Phigalenses  dedicated  a  statue  to  Ceres,  having 
the  figure  of  a  woman  in  every  other  part  except  the 
bead,  which  was  that  of  a  horse  ;  and  that  she  held  in 
one  hand  a  dolphin,  and  in  the  other  a  dove. "  ( Knight, 
Enquiry,  dec,  $  111,  Stqq.  —  Class.  Joum.,  vol.  25, 
?  34,  seaq.) — Besides  his  residence  on  Olympus,  Nep- 
tune had  a  splendid  palace  beneath  the  aea  at  ./Eg*. 
{R  ,  13,  21  —Od.,  6,  381.)   Homer  gives  a  noble  de- 
scription of  his  passage  from  it  on  his  way  to  Troy, 
his  chariot-wheels  but  touching  the  watery  plain,  and 
'he  monsters  of  the  deep  gambolling  around  their  king. 
His  most  celebrated  temples  were  at  the  Corinthian 
l^-hmns,  at  Onchestus,  Helice,  Tronene,  and  the 
promontories  of  Tasnarum  and  Gerssstus.  —  Neptune 
is  represented,  like  Jupiter,  of  a  serene  and  majestic 
aspect ;  bis  form  is  exceedingly  strong  and  muscular ; 
sod  hence  "the  chest  of  Neptune"  (aripvov  Hoaetdd- 
uvoc,  R  ,  5, 479)  i»  the  poetic  expression  for  this  char- 
acteristic of  the  deity,  which  is  illustrated  by  the  noble 
fragment  from  the  pediment  of  the  Parthenon  in  the 
British  Museum.    He  usually  bears  in  his  hand  the 
indent,  the  three- pronged  symbol  of  his  power ;  the 
iolphin  and  other  manno  objects  accompany  his  im- 
«es.        »«l        o  ee    o        in  aacn  were 


usually  black  bulls,  rams,  and  boar-pigs.--Neptum 
was  not  originally  a  god  of  the  Doric  race.  He  was 
principally  worshipped  by  the  Ionians,  who  were  in 
most  places  a  maritime  people.  In  those  Dorian  cities, 
however,  which  acquired  a  love  for  foreign  commerce, 
we  find  that  the  worship  of  Neptune  extensively  pre- 
vailed. (Miller's  Dorian*,  vol.  1,  p.  417,  tea.,  Eng. 
transl.) — The  etymology  of  the  names  Poseidon  and 
Neptunus  is  doubtful.  Postidon  is  written  in  Dork 
Greek  Poteidan  (ttoreidav),  cf  which  we  have  anothsi 
example  in  the  name  of  Potidxa,  written  Poteidan 
(TloretSala)  in  the  inscription,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  on  those  Athenians  who  fell  before  this  city. 
The  name,  according  to  some  writers,  contains  the 
same  root  in  the  first  syllable  as  we  find  in  irorof  and 
irorauoc ;  and  has  the  same  reference,  in  all  likelihood, 
to  water  and  fluidity.  (Mailer,  Proleg.,  p.  289.)— 
Neptunus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  derived  by  the  Stoic 
Baibus,  in  Cicero,  f.wn  nando  (JV.  D.,  2,  26),  an  ety- 
mology which  Cotta  subsequently  ridicules.  (N.  D., 
3,  24.)  Varro  deducea  it  from  nuptu,  because  this 
god  "covers"  (obnubit)  the  earth  with  the  sea.  (L. 
L.,  4,  10.)  This  latter  derivation,  though  approved 
of  by  Vossius  (Etymol.,  a.  v.  nuptsa),  is  no  better  than 
the  former.  We  may  compare  the  form  of  the  word 
Nept-umu  or  Nept-umnus  with  Port-ummu,  Vert- 
umnut,  and  the  word  cd-umnus  ;  but  the  meaning  or 
origin  of  the  root  Nept  or  Nep  seems  uncertain.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  connected  with  the  same  root  that  is 
contained  in  the  Greek  viirr-u,  "  to  wet."  (Kcight- 
ley  a  Mythology,  p.  85,  seqq. —  Encycl.  Us.  KnoicL, 
vol.  16,  p.  146.) 

NaatlDts  (tiijpiftdec),  nymphs  of  the  sea,  daughters 
of  Nereus  and  Doris.  They  are  said  by  most  ancient 
writers  to  have  been  fifty  in  number,  but  Propertius 
mskes  them  a  hundred  (3,  5, 33).  The  most  celebra- 
ted of  them  were  Amphitrite,  the  wife  of  Neptune , 
Thetis,  the  mother  of  Achilles ;  Galatea,  Doto,  dec. 
The  worship  of  the  Nereids  was  generally  connected, 
as  might  be  supposed,  with  that  of  Neptune.  Thus, 
they  were  worshipped  in  Corinth,  where  Neptune  was 
held  in  especial  honour,  aa  well  as  in  other  parts  el 
Greece.  (Pausan.,  2,  I,  7,  seq. — Id.,  3,  26, 5.—  Id., 
5,  19,  2.)  The  Nereids  were  originally  represented 
as  beautiful  nymphs;  but  they  were  afterward  de- 
scribed as  beings  with  green  hair,  and  with  the  lower 
part  of  their  body  like  that  of  a  fish.    (Plin.,  9,  4.) 

Nsaxos  (two  syllables),  a  sea-deity,  the  eldest  son  ol 
Pontus  and  Earth.  (Hesiod,  TKeog.,  233.)  Though 
not  mentioned  by  name  in  Homer,  be  is  frequently 
alluded  to  under  the  title  of  the  Sea-elder  (dXioc  yi- 
puv),  and  bis  daughters  are  called  Nereids.  Accord- 
ing to  Hesiod,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  knowl- 
edge and  his  love  of  truth  and  justice,  whence  he  was 
termed  an  elder:  the  gift  of  prophecy  was  also  assign- 
ed to  him.  When  Hercules  was  in  quest  of  the  ap- 
ples of  the  Hesperides,  he  was  directed  by  the  nymphs 
to  Nereus.  He  found  the  god  asleep  and  seised  him 
Nereus,  on  awaking,  changed  himself  into  a  variety 
of  forms,  but  in  vain :  be  was  obliged  to  instruct 
him  how  to  proceed  before  the  hero  would  release 
him.  (Apollodorus,  2,  5.)  He  also  foretold  to  Par- 
is, when  carrying  away  Helen,  the  evils  be  would 
bring  on  his  country  and  family.  (Herat.,  Od.,  1. 
15.)  Nereus  was  married  to  Doris,  one  of  the  ocean 
nymphs,  by  whom  be  became  the  father  of  the  Ne- 
reids, already  mentioned.  (Knghtleys  Mythology 
p.  244.) — Hermann  makes  N*pevf  equivalent  to  We- 
fluus  (vv  pelv),  and  understands  by  the  tenr.  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea.  Hence,  according  to  the  same  au- 
thority, Nereus  is  called  "the  aged  one,"  because  ho 
is  ever  unchangeable ;  he  is  called  true,  because  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  never  gapes  in  fissures,  so  as  in 
al  low  the  waters  to  escape :  and  he  is  termed  mild 
and  peaceful,  because  the  depths  of  ocean  are  evw 
tranquil  and  at  rest.    (Hermama Opusmla,  vol.  9,  p. 
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i  n  }  Schwenck,  on  the  other  hand,  derives  the  name 
Nereus  from  vdu,  "to  flov."  (Anient.,  p.  180.) 
The  best  etymology,  however,  is  undoubtedly  that 
which  traces  the  form  Hnptvc  to  the  old  Greek  term 
vqpov,  "  xcalcr,"  which*  last  may  itself  be  compared 
with  the  Hebrew  nahar.  The  modern  Greek  vtpov, 
"•paler,"  is  therefore  a  word  of  great  antiquity. 
(Compare  Lobcck,  ad  Phrun.,  p.  42.) 

Nkbitos,  the  highest  and  most  remarkable  mountain 
.n  the  island  of  Ithaca.  {Horn.,  Od.,  1,  81.  — 11,  2, 
632  —  Virg ,  Mn.,  3,  270.)  According  to  Dodwell, 
the  modern  name  is  Anoi,  which  means  "  lofty  :"  he 
observes,  also,  that  the  forests  spoken  of  by  Homer 
have  disappeared  :  it  is  at  present  bare  and  barren, 
producing  nothing  but  stunted  evergreens  and  aro- 
matic plants.    (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  45.) 

Nbkitom,  a  town  of  Calabria,  about  five  miles  to 
the  north  of  Callipolis.  (Pltn.,  3,  11  —  Ptol.,  p.  62.) 
It  is  now  Nardo.  From  an  ancient  inscription,  cited 
by  Muratori,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  municipium. 
(Cramcr't  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  317.) 

N'bbIum,  a  promontory  of  Spain,  the  same  with  Ar- 
t  a  brum  ;  now  Cape  Finisterre. 

Nebo,  Claudius  Casar,  the  sixth  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  was  born  at  Antium,  in  Latium,  A.D.  37, 
nine  months  after  the  death  of  Tiberius.  {Sueton., 
Vit.  Ner.,  c.  6.)  He  was  the  son  of  Domitius  Ahe- 
nobarbus  and  Agrippina  the  daughter  of  Gcrmanicus, 
and  was  originally  named  Lucius  Domitius.  After 
the  death  of  Ahenobarbus,  and  a  second  husband, 
Criapus  Passienus,  Agrippina  married  her  uncle,  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  who  gave  hia  daughter  Octavia  in 
marriage  to  her  son  Lucius,  and  subsequently  adopted 
him  with  the  formal  sanction  of  a  Lex  Curiata.  ( Tacit., 
Ann.,  12,  26.)  The  education  of  Nero  was  carefully 
attended  to  in  his  youth.  He  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  and  he  appears  to 
have  applied  himself  with  considerable  perseverance 
to  study.  He  is  said  to  hare  made  great  progress 
in  the  Greek  language,  of  which  he  exhibited  a 
specimen  in  his  sixtecenth  year,  by  pleading  in  that 
tongue  the  rights  or  privileges  of  the  Rhodians,  and 
of  tie  inhabitants  of  Ilium.  (Sueton.,  Vit.  Ner.,  c. 
7  —  Tacit.,  Ann.,  12,  58  )  At  the  death  of  Clau- 
dius (A.D.  54),  while  Agrippina,  by  soothing*,  flat- 
teries, and  affected  lamentations,  detained  BrittanicuB, 
the  son  of  Claudius  and  Messaltna,  within  the  cham- 
bers of  the  palace,  Nero,  presenting  himself  before 
the  gates,  was  lifted  by  the  guard  in  waiting  into  the 
,  covered  coach  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  in 
procession  an  elected  emperor,  and  was  followed  by  a 
multitude  of  the  people,  under  the  illusion  that  it  was 
Britannicus.  He  entered  the  camp,  promised  a  dona- 
tive to  the  cohorts,  was  saluted  emperor,  and  pro- 
nounced before  the  aenate,  in  honour  of  Claudius,  an 
oration  of  fulsome  psnegyric  composed  by  his  precep- 
tor Seneca.  Agrippina  soon  endeavoured  to  obtain 
the  chief  management  of  public  affairs  ;  and  her  vin- 
dictive and  cruel  temper  would  have  hurried  Nero,  at 
the  commencement  of  his  reign,  into  acts  of  violence 
and  bloodshed,  if  her  influence  had  not  been  counter- 
acted by  Seneca  and  Burrus,  to  whom  Nero  had  in- 
trusted the  government  of  the  state.  Through  their 
counsels  the  first  five  years  of  Nero's  reign  were  dis- 
tinguished by  justice  and  clemency  ;  and  an  anecdote 
is  related  of  him,  that,  having  on  one  occasion  to  sign 
an  order  for  the  execution  of  a  malefactor,  he  ex- 
claimed, imWould  that  I  could  not  write  !'*  (  Sueton., 
Vit.  Ner.,  10.)  He  discouraged  public  informers, 
refused  the  statues  of  gold  and  silver  which  were 
offered  him  by  the  senate  and  people,  and  used  every 
art  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  latter.  But  his  moth- 
er was  enraged  to  find  thet  her  power  over  him  be- 
came weaker  every  day,  and  that  he  constantly  diare 
yarded  her  advice  and  refused  her  requests.  His  neg- 
lect of  his  wife  Octavia,  and  his  criminal  love  of  Acte, 


a  woman  of  low  birth,  still  farther  widened  the  beset 
between  him  and  his  parent    She  frequently  idc rest- 
ed him  in  tho  most  contemptuous  language;  rctninii' 
ed  him  that  he  owed  hia  elevation  solely  to  her,  an** 
threatened  that  she  would  inform  the  aoldtcrt  of  lbs 
msnner  in  which  Claudius  hsd  met  his  end,  and 
would  call  upon  them  to  support  the  claims  of  Bn- 
tannicus,  the  son  of  the  late  emperor.    The  threats  el 
hia  mother  only  served  to  hasten  the  death  of  Bntan 
nicus,  whose  murder  forms  the  commencement  of 
that  long  catalogue  of  crimes  which  afterward  da 
graced  the  reign  of  Nero.    But  while  the  man  la- 
ment of  public  affairs  appears,  from  the  testimony  of 
most  historians,  to  have  been  wisely  conducted  by 
Burrus  and  Seneca,  Nero  indulged  in  private  m  the 
most  shameless  dissipation  and  profligacy.  Hewu 
accustomed,  in  company  with  other  young  men  of  k» 
own  age,  to  sally  into  the  streets  of  Rome  at  night, 
in  order  to  rob  and  maltreat  passengers,  and  even  ta 
break  into  private  houses  and  take  away  the  property 
of  their  owners.    But  these  extravagances  were  com- 
paratively harmless ;  his  love  for  Poppea,  whom  iu 
had  seduced  from  Otho,  led  him  into  more  serioot 
crimes.    Poppea,  who  was  ambitious  of  sharing  the 
imperial  throne,  perceived  that  she  could  not  hope  to 
attain  her  object  while  Agrippina  was  alive,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, induced  Nero  to  consent  to  the  murdet  of 
his  mother.    Tho  entreaties  of  Poppea  appear  to 
have  been  supported  by  the  advice  of  Burros  and  Sen- 
eca ;  and  the  philosopher  did  not  hesitate  to  palliate 
or  justify  tho  murder  of  a  mother  by  her  son.  (Ten/., 
Ann.,  14,  11.  —  Quintil.,  8,  5.) — In  the  eighth  yen 
of  his  reign,  Nero  lost  his  best  counsellor,  Burros; 
and  Seneca  had  tho  wisdom  to  withdrsw  from  the 
court,  where  his  presence  bad  become  disliked,  aod 
where  his  enormous  wealth  was  calculated  to  fcicitt 
the  envy  even  of  the  emperor.    About  the  same  tuee 
Nero  divorced  Octavia  and  married  Poppea,  and  son 
after  put  to  death  the  former  on  a  false  accusation  of 
adultery  and  treason.    In  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign, 
A.D.  04,  Rome  was  almost  destroyed  by  fire.  Of 
the  fourteen  districts  into  which  the  city  was  divided, 
four  only  remained  entire.    The  fire  originated  at  that 
part  of  the  Circus  which  was  contiguous  to  the  Pala- 
tine and  Ccslran  Hills,  and  raged  with  the  greatest  fu- 
ry for  six  days  and  seven  nights ;  and,  after  it  was 
thought  to  have  been  extinguished,  it  burst  forth  again, 
and  continued  for  two  days  longer.    Nero  appears  u> 
have  acted  on  this  occasion  with  the  greatest  liberal- 
ity and  kindness ;  the  city  was  supplied  with  provis- 
ions at  a  very  moderate  price  ;  and  the  imperial  gar- 
dens were  thrown  open  to  the  sufferers,  and  buiklingi 
erected  for  their  accommodation.    But  these  acts  of 
humanity  and  benevolence  were  insufficient  to  screen 
him  from  the  popular  suspicion.    It  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  he  had  set  fire  to  the  city  himself,  and 
some  even  reported  that  he  bad  ascended  the  top  of 
a  high  tower  in  order  to  witness  the  conflagration, 
where  he  amused  himself  with  singing  the  Destruction 
of  Troy.    From  many  circumstances,  however,  it  ap- 
pears improbable  that  Nero  was  guilty  of  this  crime. 
His  guilt,  indeed,  is  expressly  asserted  by  Sue  ton  ins 
and  Dio  Cassius,  but  Tacitus  admits  that  be  was  not 
able  to  determine  the  truth  of  the  accusation.    In  or- 
der, however,  to  remove  tho  suspicions  of  thr  people 
Nero  spread  a  report  that  the  Christians  wete  the  s*> 
thors  of  the  fire,  and  numbers  of  them,  accordingly, 
were  seized  and  put  to  death.    Their  execution  serv- 
ed as  an  amusement  to  the  people.    Some  were  cov- 
ered with  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  were  torn  to  pie- 
ces by  dogs  *,  others  were  crucified ;   and  sever* 
were  smeared  with  pitch  and  other  combostible  ma 
terials,  and  bumed  in  the  imperial  gardens  in  tb 
night :  "  Whence,"  aays  the  historian,  "  pity  arose  fo 
the  guilty  (though  thev  deserved  the  severest  punish 
I  raents),  since  the?  were  put  to  death,  not  for  the  cut 
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Jc  good,  but  to  gratify  the  cruelty  of  a  single 
\T*at.,  Ann.,  15,  44.) — In  the  following  year,  A.D. 
35,  a  powerful  conspiracy  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
*f  placing  Piso  upon  the  throne,  but  it  was  discovered 
by  Nero,  and  the  principal  conspirators  wero  put  to 
death.  Among  others  who  suffered  on  this  occasion 
were  Locan  and  Seneca  ;  but  the  guilt  of  the  latter 
is  doubtful.    In  the  same  year  Poppara  died,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  Kick  which  she  received  from  ber  hus- 
btiA  white  she  was  in  an  advanced  state  of  pregnan- 
cy.-^Daring  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  Nero  was 
principally  engaged  jn  theatrical  performances,  and  in 
contending  for  the  prizes  at  the  public  games.  He 
bad  previously  appeared  as  an  actor  ou  the  Roman 
suge ;  and  he  now  visited  in  succession  the  chief  cit- 
ies of  Greece,  and  received  no  less  than  1800  crowns 
for  his  victories  in  the  public  Grecian  games.  On 
bis  return  to  Italy  he  entered  Naples  and  Rome  as 
a  conqueror,  and  was  received  with  triumphal  hon- 
ours. Bat  while  be  was  engaged  in  these  extrava- 
gances, Vindex,  who  commanded  the  legions  in  Gaul, 
declared  against  his  authority ;  and  his  example  was 
speedily  followed  by  Galba,  who  commanded  in  Spain. 
The  praetorian  cohorts  espoused  the  cause  of  Galba, 
and  the  senate  pronounced  sentence  of  death  against 
Nero,  who  had  fled  from  Rome  as  soon  as  he  neard 
of  the  revolt  of  the  praetorian  guards.    Nero,  how- 
ever, anticipated  the  execution  oil  the  sentence  which 
bad  been  passed  against  him,  by  requesting  one  of 
bis  attendants)  to  put  him  to  death,  after  making  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  do  so  with  his  own  hands.  He 
died  A.D.  68,  in  (he  32d  year  of  his  age,  and  the  14th 
of  his  reign. — It  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  character  of  this  emperor.    That  he  was  a  li- 
centious voluptuary,  and  that  be  scrupled  at  commit- 
ting no  crimes  in  order  to  gratify  his  I  ast  or  strength- 
en bis  power,  ie  sufficiently  proved  ;  tiut  that  he  was 
•och  a  monster  as  Suetonius  and  Dio  have  described 
aim,  may  reasonably  admit  of  a  doubt.    The  posses - 
a/oo  of  absolute  power  at  so  early  an  age  tended  to 
Jail  forth  all  the  worst  passions  of  human  nature, 
while  the  example  and  counsels  of  his  mother  Agrip- 
ptca  must  have  still  farther  tended  to  depravo  his 
mind.    Though  he  put  to  death  his  adoptive  brother, 
his  wife,  and  his  mother,  his  character  appears  to  have 
been  far  from  sanguinary  ;  his  general  administration 
was  wise  and  equitable,  and  be  never  equalled,  in  his 
worst  actions,  either  the  capricious  cruelty  of  Caligula, 
or  the  sullen  ferocity  of  Domitian.    Nero  was  a  lover 
of  the  arts,  and  appears  to  have  possessed  more  taste 
than  many  of  the  emperors,  who  only  resembled  him 
in  their  profuse  expenditure.    The  Apollo  Belvidere 
is  supposed  by  Thiersch  (Epoeken,  &c,  p.  312)  and 
wme  other  writers  to  have  been  made  for  this  em- 
peror.   His  government  seems  to  have  been  far  from 
jopopular.     He  was  anxious  to  relieve  the  people 
from  oppressive  taxes,  and  to  protect  the  provinces 
from  the  rapacity  of  the  governors ;  and  it  may  be 
mentioned  as  ao  instance  of  bis  popularity,  that  there 
were  persons  who  for  many  years  decked  his  tomb 
with  spring  and  summer  flowers,  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  prevalent  rumour  that  he  had  escaped 
Torn  death,  several  impostors  at  various  times  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Nero,  and  gave  no  small  trouble 
to  the  reigning  emperors.    (Tacit.,  Hist.,  1,  2. — Id., 
aJ.,2,  8. — Sue  ton.,  Vit.  JVcr.,  57. — Casaubon,  ad  Sue- 
torn,  l  c.)    During  the  reign  of  Nero  the  Roman  em- 
pire enjoyed,  in  tfeneraj,  a  profound  state  of  peace. 
In  the  East  the  Parthians  were  defeated  by  Corbulo ; 
and  in  the  West,  the  Britons,  who  had  risen  in  arms 
under  Boadicea,  were  again  reduced  to  subjection  un- 
der Suetonius  Paulinos.    (Encycl.  Us.  Knowl.,  vol. 
16,  p.  147,  acq.) — R  may  not  be  amiss,  before  con- 
cluding this  article,  to  make  some  mention  of  Ne- 
ws celebrated  '*  Golden  House"  (Aurea  Dtrmus). 
The  only  description  on  record  of  this  costly  struc- 


ture is  that  of  Suetonius :  "  In  nothing,"  aaya  this 
writer,  "  waa  Nero  so  ruinous  aa  in  building.  H> 
erected  a  mansion  extending  from  the  Palatine  as  nu 
as  the  Esquiliaj.  At  first  he  called  it  hia  'House  of 
Passage,'  but  afterward,  w"hen  it  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire  and  restored  again,  he  gave  it  the  rame  of  hia 
«  Golden  House.'  To  form  an  idea  of  ita  extent  and 
magnificence,  it  may  suffice  to  state  the  following  par- 
ticulars. The  vestibule  admitted  his  colossal  statue 
which  was  120  foet  high  :  the  building  was  on  se 
large  a  scale,  that  it  had  a  triple  portico  a  mile  long , 
also,  an  immense  pool  like  a  sea,  enclosed  by  build 
ings  presenting  the  appearance  of  towns.  There  were, 
moreover,  grounds  laid  out  for  tillage  and  for  vine- 
yards, and  for  pasturage  and  woods,  stocked  with  a 
vast  number  of  every  description  of  cattle  and  wild 
animals.  In  other  respects,  everything  waa  overlaid 
with  gold,  embellished  with  gems  and  with  mother-of- 
pearl.  The  ceilings  of  the  banqucung-rooms  were 
fretted  into  ivory  coffers  made  to  turn,  that  flowers 
might  be  showered  down  upon  the  guests,  and  also 
furnished  with  pipes  for  discharging  perfumes.  The 
principal  banqueting-room  was  round,  and  by  a  per- 
petual motion,  day  and  night,  waa  made  to  revolve 
after  the  manner  of  the  universe."  (Sueton.,  Vt 
Ner.,  c.  31.)  When  the  structure  was  completed, 
Nero  is  said  to  have  declared  "  that  he  at  length  had 
a  house  fit  for  a  human  being  to  live  in"  (se  quasi 
hominem  tandem  habitare  capisse. —  Sueton.,  I.  c  > 
Various  explanations  have  been  given  of  the  way  in 
which  the  contrivance  waa  effected  in  the  case  of  the 

[irincipal  banqueting-room.  Donatua  makes  it  a  bol- 
ow  globe,  fixed  inside  a  square  room,  and  turning  on 
its  own  axis ;  and  he  introduces  the  guests  by  a  door 
near  the  axis,  "  where  there  is  the  least  motion !" 
(Donal.,  de  Urb.  Vet.,  lib.  Z.—ap.  Gratv.  The*.,  vol 
3,  p.  680.)  Dr.  Adam  (Rom.  Ant.,  p  491)  thinks 
that  the  ceiling  was  made  "  to  shift  and  exhibit  new 
appearances  as  the  different  courses  or  dishes  were 
removed  ;"  but  this  does  not  explain  "  the  perpetual 
motion,  day  and  night,  after  the  manner  of  the  uni- 
verse." Nero's  srehitects,  Scvcrus  and  Celer,  cer- 
tainly deserve  the  mention  of  their  names.  (Tacit., 
Ann.,  15, 42.)  Tacitus  remarks,  that  "  the  gems  and 
the  gold  which  this  house  contained  were  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  wonder  (being  quite  common  at  that 
period)  aa  the  fields  and  pools  ;  the  woods,  too,  in  one 
direction,  forming  a  kind  of  solitude ;  while  here, 
again,  were  open  spaces  with  commanding  views." 
(Tacit.,  I.  c.)— The  house  of  Nero  and  the  palace  of 
the  Cessre  must  not,  however,  bo  confounded.  They 
were  evidently  two  distinct  things.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  15, 
39.  —  Burgess,  Antiquities  of  Rome,  vol.  2,  p.  172, 
seq.}—U.  A  Roman  consul.  (Vid.  Claudius  III.)— 
III.  Caesar,  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina.  He 
married  Julia,  daughter  of  Drusus,  the  son  of  Tibe- 
rius. By  the  wicked  arts  of  Scjanus  he  waa  banished 
to  the  isle  of  Pontis,  and  there  put  to  death.  (Tacii 
Ann.,  4,  59,  seq. — Sueton  ,  Vit.  Tib.,  64  ) 

NkkonTa,  a  name  given  to  Artaxata  by  Tiridatet. 
who  had  been  restored  to  his  kingdom  by  Nero.  (  Fid 
Artaxata.) 

NxaTOBRtOA,  I.  a  city  of  Hispania  Btetica,  some 
distance  to  the  west  of  Corduba.    It  was  also  called 
Concordia  Julia,  and  is  now  Vatera  la  Vieja.  (Polyb.. 
35,  2  —Vkert,  Gogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  381.)    In  Polybiui 
it  is  written  'Epx66ptKa  by  a  mistake  of  the  copyist* 
the  N  being  omitted  probably  on  account  of  the  prece- 
ding Tyv.    (Compare  Sckweigh.  ad  Appian.,  6,  48, 
p.  260.)    On  D'Anville's  map  this  place  is  set  dowo 
within  the  limits  of  Lusilania  —  II.  A  city  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Celtiberi,  be 
tween  Bilbilis  and  Cesaraugusta.    It  is  now  Almuma 
(Florcz.  2,  17  —  Appian,  6,  50  —  Itin.  Ant.,  p.  437, 
439.—  Ukert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  400.)    Csssubon  («d 
Polyb.,  fragm  .  3ft.  2\  alters  'OorMpiya  into  Nrprs 
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ap<ya,  but  incorrectly,  since  the  place  meant  it  probably 
the  Artobriga  of  the  Itinerary.  As  regards  the  termi- 
nation of  the  name  Nertobriga,  consult  remarks  under 
the  article  Mesembria.    ( Ukert,  I.  c.) 

Nikta,  Marcus  Cocceios,  the  thirteenth  Reman 
emperor,  wis  born  at  Namia,  in  Umbria,  A.D.  27  ac- 
cording to  Eutiopius  (8,  1),  or  A.D.  32  according  to 
Dio  Cassius  (68,  4).  His  family  originally  came  from 
Crete ;  but  several  of  his  ancestors  rose  to  the  highest 
honours  in  the  Roman  state.  His  grandfather  Coc- 
ceius  Nerva,  who  was  consul  A.D.  22,  and  was  a 
great  favourite  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  was  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  jurists  of  his  age.  We  learn  from 
Tacitus  that  this  individual  put  an  end  to  his  own 
fife.  (Ann.,  6,  28  ) — Nerva,  the  subject  of  the  pres- 
ent sketch,  is  first  mentioned  in  history  as  a  favourite 
of  Nero,  who  bestowed  upon  him  triumphal  honours, 
A.D.  66,  when  he  waa  prajtor  elect.  The  poetry  of 
Nerva,  which  is  mentioned  with  praise  by  Pliny  and 
Martial,  appears  to  have  recommended  him  to  the  fa- 
vour of  Nero.  Nerva  was  employed  in  offices  of  trust 
and  honour  during  the  reigns  of  Vespasian  and  Titus, 
but  he  incurred  the  suspicion  of  Domitian,  and  was 
banished  by  him  to  Tarentum.  On  the  assassination 
of  Domitian,  A.D.  96,  Nerva  succeeded  to  the  sover- 
eign power,  through  the  influence  of  Petronius  Secun- 
dus,  commander  of  the  Prztorian  cohorts,  and  of  Par- 
thenius,  the  chamberlain  of  the  palace.  The  mild  and 
equitable  administration  of  Nerva  is  acknowledged  and 
praised  by  all  ancient  writers,  and  forma  a  striLHg 
contrast  to  the  sanguinary  rule  of  his  predecessor. 
He  discouraged  all  informers,  recalled  the  exiles  from 
banishment,  relieved  the  people  from  some  oppressive 
taxes,  and  granted  toleration  to  the  Christians.  Many 
instances  of  his  liberality  and  clemency  are  recorded 
by  his  contemporary,  the  younger  Pliny  ;  he  allowed 
no  senator  to  be  put  to  death  during  his  reign  ;  and  he 
practised  the  greatest  economy,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  the  poorer  citizens.  But  his  impartial  ad- 
ministration of  justice  met  with  little  favour  from  the 
Praitorian  cohorts,  who  had  been  allowed  by  Domitian 
to  indulge  in  excesses  of  every  kind.  Enraged  at  the 
loss  of  their  benefactor  and  favourite,  they  compelled 
Nerva  to  deliver  into  their  hands  Parthenius  and  their 
own  commander  Petronius,  both  of  whom  they  put  to 
death.  The  excesses  of  his  own  guards  convinced 
Nerva  that  the  government  of  the  Roman  empire  re- 
quired greater  energy  both  of  body  and  mind  than  he 
possessed,  and  he  accordingly  adopted  Trajan  »s;,f}is 
successor,  snd  associated  him  with  himself  in  thpsov- 
ereignty.  Nerva  died  A.D.  98,  after  a  reign  of  sixteen 
months  and  nine  days.  (Dio  Cass.,  88,  I,  stqq. — 
Pliny.  Paneg.,c.  11.— Id.  ib.,  c  89  —  Aurtl.  Viet., 
c.  \2.—Enajcl.  Us.  Knowl ,  vol.  16,  p.  149.) 

NervIi,  a  warlike  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  whose 
country  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  Scaldis  or  Scheldt, 
near  the  sources  of  that  river;  afterward  HainaitU  and 
JVerd.  Their  original  capital  was  Bagacum,  now  fla- 
tus; but  afterward  Camaracum  (Cambray)  and  Tur- 
nacum  (Tournay)  became  their  chief  cities  towards 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  (C<ts.,  B.  G.,  5,  39.— 
Plin.,  4,  17.) 

Nksis  (m  or  idt#),  now  Nisida,  an  island  on  the 
coast  of  Campania,  between  Puteoli  and  Neapolis,  and 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  shore.  Cicero  mentions 
it  as  a  favourite  residence  of  his  friend  Brutus.  (Bp. 
ad  All.,  16,  1.) 

Nkssos,  I.  a  centaur,  who  attempted  the  honour  of 
Deianira.  (Vid.  De'ianira.) — II.  A  river  of  Thrace, 
more  correctly  the  Nestus.   (Vid.  Nestus.) 

Nbstok,  son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris,  nephew  of  Pe- 
lias  and  grandson  of  Neptune.  He  was  the  youngest 
of  twelve  biothers,  all  of  whom,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  himself,  were  slain  by  Hercules,  for  having 
taken  part  against  him  with  Augeas,  king  of  Elis. 
The  tender  ytars  of  Nestor  saved  him  from  sharing 


I  their  fate.    {Vid.  Neleos.)   Nestor  succeed  hi*  >« 
iher  on  the  throne  of  Pylos,  and  subsequently,  tiwugi 
I  at  a  very  advanced  age,  led  his  forces  to  the  Trojar 
war,  in  which  he  particularly  distinguished  him«ll 
amo.ig  the  Grecian  chiefs  by  his  eloquence  and  wis- 
dom.   Indeed,  by  the  picture  drawn  of  him  ir,  the 
Iliad,  as  well  as  by  the  description  contained  in  tbt 
Odyssey,  of  his  tranquil,  virtuous,  and  useful  life,  a 
would  appear  that  Homer  meant  to  display  in  his  char- 
acter the  greatest  perfection  of  which  human  nature  n 
susceptible.    The  most  conspicuous  enterprises  n 
which  Nestor  bore  a  part  prior  to  the  Trojan  to 
were,  the  war  of  the  Pytians  against  the  Elians,  tnf 
the  affair  of  the  Lapithss  and  Centaurs.    Sons  ban 
also  placed  him  among  the  Argonauts.    Nestor  raai 
ried  Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  Cly  menus  (according  tt 
others,  Anaxibia,  the  sister  of  Agamemnon),  and  tad 
seven  sons  and  two  daughters.    He  returned  in  safety 
from  the  Trojan  war,  and  ended  his  days  in  his  nauvt 
land. — Nestor  is  sometimes  called  the  "  Pylian  sage,*1 
from  his  native  city  Pylos.    He  is  also  styled  by  Homci 
"  the  Gerenian,"  an  epithet  commonly  supposed  is 
have  been  derived  from  the  Messenian  town  of  Gere- 
nia,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  educated  (Hcynt, 
ad  II.,  2, 336),  although  others  refer  it  to  his  advanced 
age  (yipae. — Compare  Sckteevck,  Andtut.,  p.  181). 
Homer  makes  Nestor,  at  the  lime  of  the  Trojan  war.  to 
have  survived  two  generations  of  men,  ar.d  to  be  then 
living  among  a  third.   Thia  would  give  his  age  at  about 
seventy  years  and  upward.    (Heyne,  ad  U.,  1, 250.) 

NkstorIos,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  who  became  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  A.D.  428,  under  the  reign  of  The- 
odosius  II.    He  showed  himself  very  zealous  again*! 
the  Arians  and  other  sects ;  but,  after  some  time,  s 
priest  of  Antioch  named  Anastasius,  who  bad  followed 
Nestorius  to  Constantinople,  began  to  preach  tha* 
there  were  two  persona  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  tt 
Word  or  divinity  had  not  become  man,  but  bad  de-  » 
scended  on  the  man  Jesus,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary ; 
and  that  the  two  natures  became  morally  united,  as  it 
were,  but  not  hypostatically  joined  in  ooe  person;  and 
that,  when  Jesus  died,  it  was  the  human  person,  and 
not  tho  divinity,  that  suffered.    This  doctrine  being 
not  only  not  discountenanced,  but  actually  supported 
by  Nestorius,  was  the  origin  of  what  is  termed  the 
Nestorian  schism.    Nestorius  refused  to  allow  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  the  title  of  Thtotokos  (8ron5a-or),  or 
Mother  of  God,  but  allowed  ber  that  of  Ckristotokot 
{XptoroToKoc),  or  Mother  of  Christ.    He  met,  of 
course,  with  numerous  opponents,  and  the  controversy 
occasioned  great  disturbances  in  Constantinople.  Cyr- 
ill,  bishop  of  Alexandres  in  Egypt,  with  his  character- 
istic violence,  anathematized  Nestorius,  who.  in  hn 
turn,  anathematized  Cyrill,  whom  he  accused  of  degra- 
ding the  divine  nature,  and  making  it  subject  to  the 
infirmities  of  the  human  nature.    The  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius  convoked  a  general  council  at  Ephesus  to  de- 
cide upon  the  question,  A.D.  431.     This  council, 
which  was  attended  by  210  bishops,  condemned  ths 
doctrine  of  Nestorius,  who  refused  to  appear  before  it, 
as  many  Eastern  bishops,  snd  John  of  Antioch  among 
the  rest,  had  not  yet  arrived.    Upon  this  the  council 
deposed  Nestorius.    Soon  sfter,  John  of  Antioch  and 
his  friends  came,  and  condemned  Cyrill  as  being  guilty 
of  the  Apollinarian  heresy.    The  emperor,  being  ap- 
pealed to  by  both  parties,  after  some  hesitation  sent  fa 
Nestorius  and  Cyrill;  but  it  appears  that  he  was  dis- 
pleased with  what  he  considered  pride  and  obstinacy 
in  Nestorius,  and  he  confined  him  in  a  monastery. 
But,  as  his  name  was  still  a  rallying  word  for  faction 
Theodosius  banished  him  to  the  deserts  of  Tbebais  it 
Etrypt,  where  he  died.    His  partisans,  however,  spread 
over  the  East,  and  have  continued  to  this  day  to  fortr 
a  separate  church,  which  is  rather  numerous,  especially 
in  Mesopotamia,  where  their  patriarch  resides  at  Diar 
bekr.    The  Nestorisns,  at  one  time,  spread  into  Pel 
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in,  and  (hence  to  tne  coast  of  Coromandel,  where  the 
Portuguese  found  a  community  of  them  at  St.  Thome, 
whom  tbey  persecuted  and  compelled  to  turn  Roman 
Catholics.  (Douein,  Hutoire  du  Nestorianisme,  1 698. 
-AtievHim,  Btblioth.  Orient.,  vol.  4.— Encycl.  Us. 
KnmeL,  vol.  16,  p.  155.) 

Narr-  s  (less  correctly  Ncssus),  a  river  of  Thrace, 
forming  'he  boundary  between  that  country  and  Mace- 
donia in  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander.  This  ar- 
rangement subsequently  remained  unchanged  by  the 
Romans  on  tbeir  conquest  of  the  latter  empire.  (Stra- 
bo,  331.— Lie.,  45,  29.)  Thucydides  states  that  the 
river  descended  from  Mount  Icon i us,  whence  the  He- 
Drus  also  derived  fts  source  (2,  96),  and  Herodotus 
informs  us  that  it  fell  into  the  ^Egean  Sea  near  Ab- 
dera  (7,  109.— Compare  Tkeophrast.,  Hist.  Pi,  3,  2). 
The  same  writer  alsewhere  remarks,  that  lions  were 
to  be  found  in  Europo  only  between  the  Nestus  and 
the  Achelousof  Acamania  (7,  126. — Pliny,  A,  11. — 
Mel*,  2,  3).  In  the  middle  ages,  the  name  of  this 
river  was  corrupted  into  Meatus ;  and  it  is  still  called 
Mtsto,  or  Cara-sou  (Black  River),  by  the  Turks. 
(Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  308.) 

Nzuai,  a  Scythian  race,  who  appear  to  have  been 
originally  established  towards  the  bead  waters  of 
the  rivers  Tyras  and  Hypanis  (Dneister  and  Bog). 
They  appear  also  to  have  touched  on  the  Bastarman 
Alps,  which  would  separate  them  from  the  Agathyrsi. 
[Herod  ,  4,  105.— Afcto.2,  1.— P/w.,4,  12.— Rennell, 
Gcogr.  of  Herodotus,  vol.  1,  p.  112.) 

Nice*,  I.  a  city  of  India,  founded  by  Alexander  in 
commemoration  of  his  victory  over  Poms.    It  was 
situate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hydaspea,  on  the  road 
from  the  modern  Attock  to  Lahore,  and  just  below  the 
southern  point  of  the  island  of  Jamad.    (Arrian,  6, 
1, 6  — Justin,  12, 8  — Currnt*.  9, 4  —  Vincent's  Peri- 
flus,  p.  1 10.)— II.  The  capital  of  Bithynia,  situate  at 
(be  extremity  of  the  lake  Ascaniua.    Stephanus  of 
Byzantium  informs  us,  that  it  was  first  colonized  by 
&e  Botiissi,  and  was  called  Ancbore  •  (' kyx**Pn)- 
Stra  bo,  however,  mentions  neither  of  these  circum- 
stances, but  states  that  it  was  founded  by  Antigonus, 
•on  of  Philip,  who  called  it  Antigonea.    It  subse- 
quently received  the  name  of  Nicasa  from  Lysimachus, 
in  honour  of  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Antipater. 
(Strab.,   565.)    Nicsea  was  built  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  and  the  streets  were  drawn  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  so  that  from  a  monument  which  stood  near 
the  gymnasium,  it  was  possible  to  see  the  four  gates 
of  the  city.    (Strab ,  I.  c  )    At  a  subsequent  period, 
it  became  the  royal  residence  of  the  kings  of  Bithynia, 
having  superceded  Nicomedea  as  the  capital  of  the 
country.    Pliny  the  younger  makes  frequent  mention, 
in  his  Letters,  of  the  city  of  Nicea  and  ita  public 
buildings,  which  he  had  undertaken  to  restore,  being 
at  that  lime  governor  of  Bithynia.    (Ep.,  10,  40. — 
lb ,  10,  48,  seqq.)    In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Va- 
lens,  however,  the  latter  city  was  declared  the  metrop- 
olis.   (LHo  Ckrytost.,  Oral.,  38.)     Still  Nicaa  re- 
mained, as  a  place  of  trade,  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance ;  and  from  this  city,  too,  all  the  great  roads  di- 
verged into  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor.   (Mannert,  Gtogr.,  vol.  C,  pt.  3,  p.  569,  seqq.) 
Nk*a  was  the  birthplace  of  Hipparchus  the  astrono- 
mer (Suidas,  s.  v.  'Innapxoc),  and  also  of  Dio  Cas- 
eins.— The  present  town  of  Isnik,  as  it  is  called  by 
the  Torks,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  Bithynian  city  ; 
but,  according  to  Leake,  the  ancient  walls,  towers, 
and  gates  are  in  tolerably  good  preservation.   In  most 
places  thev  are  formed  of  alternate  courses  of  Roman 
tiles  and  large  square  stones,  joined  by  a  cement  of 
gTcat  thieknesa.    The  Turkish  town,  however,  was 
never  so  large  as  the  Grecian  Nicies,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  constructed  of  the  remains 
It  that  city.    {Leake's  Journal,  p.  10,  seq.— Cra- 
mer's Asia  Minor,  vol.  I,  p.  181.)— Nicea  is  famous 
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in  ecclesiastical  niatory  as  the  seat  of  the  first  ar« 
most  important  oecumenical  council  hejn  in  the  Chris- 
tian church.  It  waa  convened  by  the  Emperor  Con 
stan tine  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  Anan  contro- 
versy, after  he  had  in  vaiu  attempted  to  reconcile 
Arius  and  Alexander,  the  leaders  of  the  two  ''..posing 
parties  in  that  dispute.  The  council  met  in  the  year 
325  A.D.,  and  sat  probably  about  two  months.  It 
was  attended  by  bishops  from  nearly  every  part  of  the 
East;  few,  however,  came  from  Europe,  and  scarcely 
any  from  Africa,  exclusive  of  Egypt.  According  to 
Eusebius,  there  were  more  than  250  biahops  present, 
besides  presbyters,  deacons,  and  others.  Some  writers 
give  a  larger  number.  The  account  generally  follow- 
ed is  that  of  Socrates,  Theodoret,  and  Epiphaniua, 
who  stale  that  318  bishops  attended  the  council.  It 
is  uncertain  who  presided,  but  it  is  generally  supposed 
thst  the  president  was  Hosius,  bishop  of  Corduba 
[Cordova)  in  Spain.  Constantino  himself  waa  present 
at  ita  meetings.  The  chief  question  debated  in  the 
council  of  Nice  was  the  Arian  heresy.  Eusebius  of 
Cxsarea  proposed  a  creed  which  the  Arian  party 
would  have  been  willing  to  sign,  but  it  waa  rejected 
by  the  council,  and  another  creed  was  adopted  as  im- 
bodying  the  orthodox  faith.  The  most  important  fea- 
ture in  this  creed  is  the  application  of  the  word  co*v- 
substantial  (opoovoioc)  to  the  Son,  to  indicate  the  na- 
ture of  his  union  with  the  Father;  this  word  had  been 
purposely  omitted  in  the  creed  proposed  by  Eusebius 
The  creed  sgreed  upon  by  the  council  wss  signed  by 
all  the  bishops  present  except  two,  Secundus,  bishop 
of  Ptolemais,  snd  Theories,  bishop  of  Marmarica. 
Three  others  hesitated  for  some  time,  but  signed  at 
last,  namely,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedea,  Theognis  of  Ni- 
c«a,  and  Maris  of  Chalcedon.  The  council  excom- 
municated Arius,  who  waa  immediately  afterward  ban- 
ished by  the  emperor.  The  decision  of  this  council 
had  not  the  effect  of  restoring  tranquillity  to  the  East- 
ern church,  for  the  Arian  controversy  was  still  warmly 
carried  on ;  but  it  has  supplied  that  mode  of  atating 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (as  far  as  relates  to  the 
Father  and  the  Son)  in  which  it  has  ever  since  been 
received  by  the  orthodox.  The  time  for  the  celebra- 
tion of.  Easier  was  also  fixed  by  ibis  council  in  fa- 
vour of  the  practice  of  the  Western  church.  It  also 
decided  against  the  schism  of  Meletius.  The  only 
documents  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from 
this  council  are,  its  creed,  its  synodical  epistle,  and  its 
twenty  canons. — The  second  council  of  Nice, .held  in 
the  year  786,  declared  the  worship  of  imsges  to  be 
lawful.  {Lardner's  Credibility,  pt.  2,  c.  71.  —  En- 
cycl. Us.  Knowl.,  vol.  16,  p.  207.)— III.  A  city  of 
Liguria,  on  the  coast,  one  geographical  mile  to  the  east 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Varus.  It  was  situate  on  the 
river  Paulon,  now  Paglione.  Nicasa  was  of  Milesian 
origin,  and  waa  established  in  this  quarter  as  a  trading- 
place  with  the  Ligurians.  The  Romans  had  no  such 
inducement  to  establish  themselves  in  these  parts,  snd 
therefore,  under  the  Roman  sway,  the  city  of  Nicca  is 
seldom  spoken  of.  The  modern  name  is  Nizza,  or, 
as  we  term  it,  Nice.    (P/in.,  3,  5.— Mela,  2,  5.) 

Nicandbr,  a  physician,  poet,  and  grammarian,  of 
whose  life  very  few  particulars  are  found  in  ancient 
authors,  and  even  those  few  are  doubtful  and  contra- 
dictory. Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  most  probable  that 
he  lived  about  135  B.C.  in  the  reign  of  Attalus  HI  , 
the  last  king  of  Pergamus,  to  whom  he  dedicated  or* 
of  his  poems  which  is  no  longer  extant.  (Suidas  — 
Eudoc.,  ap.  Vtllois.,  vol.  1,  p.  308. — Anon.  Script , 
Vit.  Nicand.)  His  native  place,  aa  he  himself  informs 
us,  was  Claros,  a  town  of  Ionia,  near  Colophon, 
whence  he  ia  commonly  called  Colophonivs  (Cic,  dt 
Orat.,  1,  16),  and  he  succeeded  his  father  as  heredi- 
tary priest  of  Apollo  Clarius.  (Eudoc.,  I.  c — Anon 
Vit.) — He  appears  to  have  been  rather  a  voluminous 
writer,  as  thr  titles  of  more  than  twenty  or  his  works 
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a*y»  been  preserved ;  but  of  all  these  we  possess  at 
present  only  two  in  a  perfect  slate,  with  a  few  frag- 
ments of  some  of  the  others.  Both  are  poems.  One 
is  entitled  Qnptaxd  (Theriaca),  the  other  ' KXt^i^apua- 
«a  (AUxipharmaea). — The  Theriaca  consists  of  near- 
ly 1000  lines  in  hexameter  Terse,  and  treats  of  the 
wound*  caused  by  different  venomous  animals,  and 
the  prcper  treatment  of  each.  It  is  characterized  by 
Heller  (BMioth.  Botan.)  aa  "long*,  incondita,  et 
mill**  fidei  farrago"  but  still  we  occasionally  find 
somo  curious  passages  relating  to  natural  history. 
We  have  in  it,  for  example,  an  exact,  but  rather  long 
description  of  the  combat  between  the  ichneumon  and 
serpents,  whose  flesh  this  quadruped  cats  with  impu- 
nity. He  speaks  of  scorpions,  which  he  divides  into 
nine  species,  an  arrangement  adopted  by  some  modern 
naturalists.  Then  come  some  curious  observations  on 
the  offect  of  the  venom  of  various  kinds  of  serpents, 
each  differing  in  the  appearances  and  symptoms  to 
which  it  gives  rise.  Nicander  thought  he  had  discov- 
ered that  the  poison  of  serpents  is  concealed  in  a 
membrane  surrounding  the  teeth  ;  which  is,  after  all. 
not  very  far  removed  from  the  true  state  of  the  caso. 
He  describes  a  species  of  serpents,  named  oijty,  which 
always  assumes  the  colour  of  the  ground  over  which 
it  moves.  (Compare  Pliny,  8,  35  ;  Aristotle,  Mirah. 
Auseult.,  c  178  ;  and  AVltan,  N.  A  ,  16,  40  )  Ni- 
cander is  the  first  who  distinguishes  between  the  moth 
or  night-butterfly,  and  that  which  flics  by  day,  and  he 
gives  to  the  former  the  name  of  QuXaiva.  He  is  one 
of  the  earliest  writers  also  who  mentions  tho  sala- 
mander. This  poem  contains,  too,  a  great  number  of 
popular  fables,  which  were  credited,  however,  at  the 
lime  that  Nicander  wrote  ;  as,  for  example,  that  wasps 
are  produced  from  horse-flesh  in  a  putrid  state,  and 
bees  from  that  of  an  ox  He  likewise  etatcs  that  the 
bite  of  the  field-mouse  is  poisonous,  and  also  that  the 
animal  dies  if  it  should  fall  into  a  wheel  rut,  both 
which  circumstances  arc  repeated  by  Pliny  (8,  83) 
and  .(Elian  (ff.  A.,  2,  37).— The  AUxipharmaea  is 
ratter  a  shorter  poem,  written  in  the  same  metre,  and 
may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the 
Theriaca.  Haller's  judgment  on  this  work  is  as  se- 
vere aa  that  on  the  preceding.  He  says  of  it,  "  De- 
teriptio  tux  ulla,  symptomata  fusi  reeensentur,  ct 
magna  farrago  ct  tneondita  plantarum  potistimum 
alexipharmaearum  subjicitur."  Among  the  poisons 
cf  the  animal  kingdom  ho  mentions  the  cantharis  of 
the  Greeks,  which  is  not  the  Lytla  Vtsicatoria,  but 
Meloe  Chichorii.  He  speaks  also  of  tho  buprestis 
(Carabus  Bucidon) ;  of  the  blood  of  a  bull;  of  coag- 
ulated milk  in  the  stomach  of  mammifcrous  animals  ; 
of  the  leech  (hirudo  venenata) ;  and  of  a  species  of 
gecko  (oa7xutdvdpa).  Among  the  vegetable  poisons 
we  find  the  aconite,  coriander  (which  has  sometimes 
been  fatal  in  Egypt),  the  hemlock,  colchicum,  henbane, 
and  the  different  species  of  fungi,  the  growth  of  which 
Nicander  attributes  to  fermentation.  Of  mineral  poi- 
sons he  mentions  only  white  lead,  a  carbonate  of  lead 
and  litharge,  or  protoxide  of  lead. — To  counterbal- 
ance, in  some  degree,  Haller's  unfavourable  opinion  of 
Nicander's  extant  works,  it  ought  in  justice  to  be  sta- 
ted, that  his  knowledge  of  natural  history  appears  to 
be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  other  writers  of  his  own  or 
even  a  later  age,  while  on  the  subject  of  poisons  he 
was  long  conaidered  a  great  authority.  Galen  several 
times  quotes  him ;  end  Dioscorides,  Aetius,  and  Jo- 
hannes Actuariua  have  borrowed  from  him  largely. — 
"  Nicander's  general  treatment  of  cases,"  observes 
Dr.  Adams,  "  in  as  far  as  my  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence enable  me  to  form  a  judgment,  is  founded  upon 
very  rational  principles  ;  and,  in  some  instances,  the 
correctness  of  his  physiological  views  is  such  as  can- 
not but  command  our  admiration,  considering  the  age 
in  which  1  e  lived.  Thus,  he  states  that  poison  is  most 
hx*\  to  a  person  when  fasting,  which  clearly  implies 


hit  acquaintance  with  the  fact  that  the  vtsseis  abwr* 
moot  readily  when  in  an  empty  stale.    This  doctrine, 
which  has  been  revived  of  Late  years  by  a  celebrated 
French  experimentalist  as  a  new  discovery,  is  allude*' 
to  not  only  by  our  author,  but  more  fully  by  Cehws, 
Dioscorides,  Paulus  iEginela,  Avicenna,  Aventou, 
and  Avenhoea.   It  waa,  no  doubt,  from  his  knowledge 
of  this  principle,  that  Nicander  has  nowhere  recom- 
mended general  bleeding,  lest,  by  emptying  the  ves- 
sels, the  absorption  and  its  distribution  over  the  sys- 
tem should  be  promoted.    Hence  subsequent  writers 
on  Toxicology,  such,  for  example,  as  Paulus  JEgiotU 
and  Avicenna,  only  approve  of  bleeding  when  the  poi- 
son is  diffused  over  the  body  -,  ana  a  very  late  author- 
ity, Dr.  Paris,  is  at  great  pains  to  enforce  the  impro- 
priety of  venesection  in  the  early  stages  before  absorp- 
tion has  taken  place. — Nicander  recommends  cupping 
and  the  actual  cautery  as  preservatives  from  absorption 
in  cases  of  poisoned  wounds,  and  boib  these  modes  of 
practice  have  been  revived  of  late  years  with  great  en- 
comiums.   The  application  of  leeches  to  tbe  vicinity 
of  the  wound,  though  not  generally  had  recourse  to 
now,  seems  a  rem  cdial  measure  deserving  of  tnal. — It 
a  word,  the  great  merit  of  his  practice  is,  that  his  rem- 
edies appear  to  have  been  administered  upon  gener- 
al principles,  and  that  he  did  not  put  much  trust  in 
specifics.    Of  many  of  his  medicines,  indeed,  no  one 
nowadays  can  speak  from  personal  expenencc,  and  it 
seems  but  reasonable  to  judge  of  them  in  the  indulgent 
manner  that  Socrates  did  respecting  the  obscurer  part 
of  the  philosophical  system  of  Heraclitus :  '  What  I 
do  understand  of  it/  said  he,  with  becoming  mode»ty, 
*  I  find  to  be  admirable,  and  therefore  I  lake  it  foi 
granted  thai  what  I  do  not  understand  is  equally  so  "* 
— With  respect  to  Nicander'a  merits  as  a  poet,  tbe 
most  opposite  opinions  are  to  be  found  in  both  ancient 
and  modern  writers.  In  ihe  Greek  Anthology,  Colopbor 
is  congratulated  for  being  the  birthplace  of  Homer  aod 
Nicander  (vol.  3,  p.  270,  ep.  667,  ed.  Brunei  ).  Cice- 
ro, in  alluding  to  his  *'  Georgia,"  a  poem  not  cow  ex- 
tant, praises  the  poetical  manner  in  which  he  treats  a 
subject  of  which  he  was  entirely  ignorant  (de  Oral., 
1.  16) ;  while  Plutarch,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that 
the  Theriaca  only  escapes  being  prose  because  it  is 
put  into  metre,  and  will  not  allow  it  to  be  called  a 
poem  because  there  is  nothing  in  it  "  of  fable  or  false- 
hood."   (De  Aud.  Poet.,  c.  2.)    This  very  point, 
however,  Julius  Ciesar  Scaligcr  thinks  worthy  of  es- 
pecial commendation,  and  says,  "  Magna  ei  laut  quod 
ne  quid  ineptum  aut  inepti  dicat."    (Poet.,  lib.  5,  *. 
15.)    He  goes  on  to  praise  the  accuracy  of  his  ex 
pressions  and  versification,  and  declares  that  among  all 
the  Greek  authors  a  more  polished  poet  is  hardly  lobe 
found.    M.  Mcriati,  on  tho  other  hand,  in  an  essay 
"  Comment  let  Sciences  influent  dans  la  Poisu" 
(Mem.  de  rAcad.  Royal  de  Berlin,  1776,  p.  423), 
mentions  Nicander,  to  show  the  antipathy  that  exists 
between  the  language  of  poetry  and  the  subjects  of 
which  he  treated.    He  calls  him  "  a  grinder  of  anti- 
dotes, who  sang  of  scorpions,  toads,  and  spiders,"  and 
considers  his  poem  as  fit  only  for  the  apothecaries. — 
Nicander'a  poetical  genius,  in  all  probability,  was  a 
good  deal  cramped  by  the  prosaic  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects which  he  chose  for  his  theme  ;  and  we  may  fair* 
fy  say,  that  his  writings  contain  quite  as  much  poetry 
as  could  be  expected  from  such  unpromising  materials. 
As  for  his  style  and  language,  probably  every  one  who 
has  ever  read  half  a  dozen  lines  of  either  of  his  poemi 
will  agree  with  Bentley,  who  says  that  he  studiously 
affected  obsolete  and  antiquated  words,  and  must  have 
been  an  obscure  writer  even  to  bis  conlemporaxiee. 
( Museum  Criticum,  vol.  1,  p  371.) — The  best  edition 
of  the  AUxipharmaea  is  that  of  Schneider,  Halo, 
1792,  8vo.    The  Theriaca,  by  tbe  same  editor,  and 
equally  valuable,  appeared  in  1816,  Lips.,  8vo.  Tbe 
Theriaca  was  also  published  the  same  year  in  th* 
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Museum  Critiatn,  with  Bentley's  emendations  (vol. 
1,  p.  370,  teqq).  There  is  extant  a  Greek  paraphraae, 
m  prose,  of  both  poems  (printed  in  Schneider's  edi- 
tions), by  Eutecnius  the  sophist,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known  except  that  he  has  done  the  same  to  Oppian's 
Cynegctica  and  Haiieutica.  (Encyclop.  Us.  Knovcl , 
vol.  18,  p.  203,  icq.) 

NicItor  (Hucdrup,  i.  e  ,  '*  Victor")  a  surnsmc  as- 
sumed by  Seleucus  I.    (Vid.  Seleucus.) 

NicephorIum  (N<«q*optov),  a  strongly- for  lined  city 
:f  Mesopotamia,  south  of  Charne,  snd  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Billichia  and  Euphrates.    Alexander  is  said  to 
have  selected  the  scte,  which  was  an  extremely  advan-  ] 
tageous  one.    (P7»n.,  6,  86. — Isidor.,  Charac.,  p.  3.) 
The  name  remained  until  the  fourth  century,  when 
it  disappeared  from  history,  and,  in  the  account  of  Ju- 
lian's expedition,  a  city  named  Callinicum  (KaAAivZ- 
kov)  is  mentioned,  which  occupies  the  same  place 
where  Nicephohum  had  previoualy  atood.    This  con- 
formity of  position,  and  sudden  change  of  name,  had 
directly  to  the  supposition  that  Nicepborium  and  Cal- 
linicum were  one  and  the  same .  place,  and  that  the 
earlier  appellation  ("  Victory-bringing ,"  v'mn  and  fepu) 
had  merely  been  exchanged  for  one  of  the  same  gen- 
eral import  ("  Fair-conquering,"  naXbc  and  vixn). 
Hence  we  may  reject  the  statement  sometimes  made, 
that  the  city  received  its  later  name  from  Seleucus 
Callinicus  as  its  founder  (Chron.  Alcxandr ,  Olymp. 
134,  1),  as  well  as  what  Valesius  [ad  Amm.  Marcell, 
23,  6)  cites  from  Libsnius  (Ep.  ad  Anstetntt.),  that 
Nicepborium  changed  its  name  in  honour  of  the  soph- 
ist Callinicus,  who  died  there. — Marcellinus  describes 
Callinicum  aa  a  strong  place,  and  carrying  on  a  great 
trade  ("  muninuntum  robustum,  ct  commercandi  opimi- 
late  gratissimum").    Justinian  repaired  and  strength- 
ened the  fortifications.    (Compare  Thtodorct,  Hist. 
Rtltg.,  c.  26.)    At  a  subsequent  period,  the  name  of 
the  city  again  underwent  a  change.    The  Emperor 
Leo,  who  about  466  A.D.  had  contributed  to  adorn 
the  place,  ordered  it  to  be  catlcd  Leonlopoiis,  and 
ender  this  title  Hierocles  enumerates  it  among  the 
cities  of  Osroene.    (Synccdem.,  cd.   Wcssrling,  p. 
715.)    Stephanus  of  Byzantium  asserts  that  Niccpho- 
nura,  at  a  later  period,  changed  its  name  to  Constan- 
tino ;  but  tbis  is  impossible,  as  the  city  of  Constantina 
belongs  to  quite  a  different  part  of  the  country.  D'An- 
viile  fixes  the  site  of  Niccphorium  near  the  modern 
Racea,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  subsequent  writers. 
(  Manner  t,  vol.  5,  pt.  2,  p.  286,  scqq.) 

Nickphorios,  a  river  of  Armenia  Major,  the  same 
with  the  Centritis.    (Vid.  Centritis.) 

NicrphSrcs,  I.  an  emperor  of  the  East,  was  origi- 
nally Logotkcta,  or  intendant  of  the  finances,  during 
the  reign  of  the  Empress  Irene  and  her  son  Constan* 
tine  Vf ,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century.  Irene, 
having  deprived  her  son  of  sight,  usurped  the  throne, 
and  reigned  alone  for  six  years,  when  a  conspiracy  broke 
out  against  her,  headed  by  Nicephorus,  who  was  pro- 
claimed emperor,  and  crowned  in  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia,  A.D.  802.  He  banished  Irene  to  the  island 
of  Lesbos,  where  she  lived  and  died  in  a  state  of  great 
destitution.  The  troops  in  Asia  revolted  against  Ni- 
cephorus,  who  showed  himself  avaricious  and  cruel, 
and  they  proclaimed  the  patrician  Bardanes  emperor ; 
but  Nicephorus  defeated  and  seized  Bardanes,  confined 
him  in  a  monastery,  and  deprived  him  of  sight.  The 
Empress  Irene  had  consented  to  pay  an  annual  tribute 
to  the  Saracens,  in  order  to  stop  their  incursions  into 
the  territories  of  the  empire.  Nicephorus  refused  to 
contLzre  this  payment,  and  wrote  a  message  of  defiance 
to  the  Caliph  Haroon  al  Raschid.  The  caliph  collect- 
ed a  vast  army,  which  devastated  Asia  Minor,  and  de- 
stroyed the  city  of  Heraclea  on  the  coast  of  the  Eux- 
ine,  and  Nicephorus  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  and 
pay  tribute  as  Irene  had  done.  In  an  attack  which  he 
»ub»e<iuea*ly  made  on  the  Bulgarians,  he  :v*»  utterly 


defeated  by  them,  and  lost  his  life  A.D.  811.  Hit 
son  Stauracius  succeeded  him,  but  reigned  only  six 
months,  and  waa  succeeded  by  Michael  Rhangabe. 
master  of  the  palace. — II.  The  second  emperor  of  the 
name,  surnamed  Phocas  (but  who  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  usurper  Phocas,  who  reigned  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century),  was  descended  of 
a  noble  Byzantine  family,  and  distinguished  himself 
as  a  commander  in  the  field.  After  the  death  of  Ro- 
manua  II.,  A.D.  950,  his  widow  Theophano,  who  was 
accused  of  having  poisoned  him,  reigned  as  guardian 
to  her  infant  son ;  but,  finding  herself  insecure  on  the 
throne,  she  invited  Nicephorus  to  come  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  promised  him  her  hand.  Nicephorus 
came,  married  Theophano,  and  assumed  the  title  ol 
Augustus,  A.D.  963.  He  repeatedly  atUcked  the 
Saracens,  and  drove  them  out  of  Cilicia  and  part  of 
Syria.  In  968,  Otho  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  sent  an 
embassy  to  Nicephorus,  who  received  it  in  an  uucivi! 
manner.  His  avarice  made  him  unpopular,  and  hie 
wife,  the  unprincipled  Theophano,  having  formed  an 
intrigue  with  John  Zimisces,  an  Armenian  officer, 
conspired  with  him  against  her  husband.  Zimisces, 
with  his  confederates,  was  introduced  at  night  into  the 
bedchamber  of  the  emperor,  and  murdered  him,  A.D. 
969 — We  have  remaining,  at  the  present  dsy,  a  por- 
tion of  a  military  work  under  the  name  of  this  em 
pcror.  It  is  entitled  flrpi  napadpourjc  xobifiov,  "  Of 
tear  with  light  troops,"  making  known  the  mode  of  car- 
rying on  war  in  mountainous  countries,  as  practised  in 
the  tenth  century.  Hase  has  given  the  first  25  chap- 
ters of  this  work,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Leo  Dia- 
conus,  these  being  the  only  ones  contained  in  three 
MSS.  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  A  MS.  at  Hei- 
delberg has  30  chapters  more ;  but  Hase  believes  that 
they  do  not  belong  to  this  work,  or,  rather,  that  thev 
form  part  of  a  second  work  on  the  same  subject,  ft 
is  thought,  however,  that  the  production  first  mentior 
ed  appeared  after  the  death  of  Phocas,  and  that  tht 
compiler,  or  perhaps  author  of  it,  lived  in  the  time  of 
Basilius  II.  and  Constantino  VIII.  (Sch'oll,  Gesck 
Gr.  Lit.,  vol.  3,  p.  350.)— III.  Tbe  third  emperor  of 
the  name,  surnamed  Botoniates,  was  an  old  officer  of 
some  military  reputation  in  the  Byzantine  army  in 
Asia,  and  revolted  against  the  Emperor  Michael  Ducas. 
A.D.  1078.  With  a  body  of  troops,  chiefly  composed 
of  Turkish  mercenaries,  ho  marched  to  Chalcedon; 
upon  which  Michael  resigned  the  purple,  and  Nicephorus 
was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Constantinople.  Michael 
was  sent  to  a  monastery  with  tho  title  of  Archbishop  of 
Epbesus.  Another  aspirant  to  the  throne,  Nicephorus 
Dryennius,  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  snd  deprived 
of  sight.  A  fresh  insurrection,  led  by  Bssilacius,  was 
likewise  put  down  by  the  troops  of  Nicephorus,  un- 
der the  command  of  Alexius  Comnenus.  Alexius  him- 
self, who  had  an  hereditary  claim  to  the  throne,  waa 
soon  after  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers.  Hav 
ing  entered  Constantinople  by  surprise,  he  seized  Ni- 
cephorus, and  banished  birn  to  a  monastery,  where  he 
died  a  short  time  after,  A.D.  1081.  (Encyclop.  Us 
KnoicL,  vol.  16,  p.  207  )— IV.  Basilaces,  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric  at  Constantinople  during  tho  latter  half  of  the 
eleventh  century.  He  haa  left  some  fables,  tales,  and 
epopees ;  for  example,  Joseph  accused  by  Potiphar 
wife ;  David  in  the  cave  with  Saul ;  David  pursued  by 
Absalom,  dec.  These  productions  are  contained  in 
the  collection  of  Leo  Alia ti us. — V.  Bryennius,  a  na- 
tive of  Orestias,  in  Macedonia,  and  son-in-law  to  the 
Emperor  Alexius  I.  (Comnenus),  who  conferred  upon 
him  the  title  of  Jlawxepoitaorot,  equivalent  to  that 
of  Casar.  In  1096  A.D.,  his  father-in-law  intrusted 
to  him  the  defence  of  Constantinople  against  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon.  In  1108  he  negotiated  the  peace  with 
Bnemnnd,  prince  of  Antioch.  At  the  doath  of  Alexins 
in  1118,  Irene,  widow  of  the  deceased,  and  Anns 
Comncna,  wife  of  Bryenniua,  wished  him  to  a»'on< 
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lb«  throne ;  but  Lie  own  indifference  on  thU  point,  and 
tbe  measures  taken  by  John,  the  son  of  Alexius,  de- 
feated their  plana.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Anna 
Comnena  passionately  exclaimed,  that  nature  had  mis- 
taken the  two  sexes,  and  had  endowed  Bryennios  with 
the  soul  of  a  woman.  He  died  in  1137.  At  the 
order  of  tbe  Empress  Irene,  Bryennius'undertook,  du- 
ring tbe  life  of  Alexius,  a  history  of  the  house  of  Conv 
nenus,  which  he  entitled  "TAjj  '\oropioe,  "Materials 
for  History,"  and  which  he  distributed  into  four  books 
He  commenced  with  Isaac  Comnenus,  the  first  pnnce 
of  this  line,  who  reigned  from  1057  to  1059  A.D., 
without  being  able  to  transmit  tbe  sceptre  to  his  fam- 
ily, into  whose  hands  it  did  not  pass  until  1031,  when 
Alexius  I.  ascended  the  throne.  Nicepborns  stops  at 
the  period  of  his  father-in-law's  accession  to  tbe  throne, 
after  having  given  his  history  while  a  private  individ- 
ual. He  had  at  m»  disposal  excellent  materials ;  but 
his  impartiality  as  an  historian  is  not  very  highly  es- 
teemed. In  point  of  diction,  his  work  holds  a  very 
favourable  rank  among  the  productions  of  the  Lower 
Empire.  It  was  continued  by  Anna  Comnena.  (8ekbll, 
Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  388.)— VI.  Hlemmida,  a 
monk  of  the  13th  century.  He  has  left  three  works : 
"a  Geographical  Abridgment"  (Teuypafia  ovvoittik^), 
which  is  nothing  but  a  prose  metaphrase  of  the  Periegc- 
sia  of  Dionysius  the  Geographer :  a  work  entitled  "A 
Second  History  (or  Description)  of  the  Ear/A"  ('Erepa 
loropia  irepi  Ttjc  yyc),  in  which  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  form  and  size  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  different 
lengths  of  the  day  :  and  a  third, "  On  the  Heavens  and 
Earth,  the  Sun,  Moon,  Stars,  Time,  and  Days"  {Tlepi 
Ovpavov  Koi  yifc,  'Htuov,  "ZtXijvnc,  'Aorepuv,  Xp6vov, 
gal  'Hftepuv).  In  this  last  the  author  develops  a  sys- 
tem, according  to  which  the  earth  is  a  plane.  The 
first  two  were  published  by  Spohn,  at  Leipzig,  1818,  in 
4to,  and  by  Manzi,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Barberini  Library, 
Rom.,  1819, 4to.  Bernhardy  has  given  the  Metaphrase 
to  his  edition  of  Dionysius,  Lips.,  1828  ;  the  third  is 
anedited.  It  is  mentioned  by  Bredow  in  his  Epistola 
Pannenses.  —  VII.  Surnamed  Xanthopulus,  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  He  wrote  an 
Ecclesiastical  History  in  18  books,  which,  along  with 
many  useful  extract*  from  writers  whose  productions 
are  now  lost,  contains  a  great  number  of  fables.  Thia 
history  extends  from  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  to  A.D. 
810.  Tbe  arguments  of  five  other  books,  which  would 
cany  it  down  to  A.D.  911,  are  by  a  different  writer. 
In  preparing  his  work,  Nicepborus  availed  himself  of 
tbe  library  attached  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  and 
here  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He  has 
left  also  Catalogues,  in  Iambic  verse,  of  the  Greek 
emperors,  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  and  tbe 
fathers  of  the  church,  besides  other  minor  works.  To 
this  same  writer  is  likewise  ascribed  a  work  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  church  of  the  Virgin,  situate  at 
certain  mineral  waters  in  Constantinople,  and  of  the 
miraculous  cures  wrought  by  these. — The  Ecclesias- 
tics! History  was  edited  by  Ducaeus  (Fronton  du  Due), 
Part*,  1630,  5  vols.  fol.  Tbe  metrical  Catalogues 
are  to  be  found  in  the  edition  of  the  Epigrams  of  Thc- 
odorus  Prodromus,  published  at  Bale,  1536, 8vo.  The 
account  of  the  mineral  waters,  dec.,  appeared  for  the 
first  time  at  Vienna  in  1802,  8ro,  edited  by  Pampe- 
reus. — VIII.  Sumsmed  Chumnus,  was  Prtefeetus  Can- 
iclti  ('0  inl  tov  KavixTietov)  under  Andronicus  II., 
surnamed  Paleologus.  The  caniclcus  (KavUfaioe) 
was  a  small  vessel  filled  with  the  red  liquid  with  which 
the  emperors  used  to  sign  their  names  to  documents. 
His  daughter  Irene  was  married  in  1304  to  John  Pa- 
lasologus,  the  eldest  son  of  Andronicus,  who,  together 
with  his  younger  broth*  Michael,  had  been  associated 
with  him  in  the  empire  by  their  father,  A.D.  1295, 
and  who  died  A.D.  1308,  without  iasuo.  Nicepborus 
compos* d  a  number  of  works,  which  still  remain  un- 
sdited    They  treat  of  rhetorical,  philosophical,  and 


physical  subjects.    Re  wrote  also  two  discourses,  on 
addressed  to  Andronicus  II.,  the  other  to  Irene,  ts 
console  them  for  tho  loss  of  a  son  and  husband.  Hu 
letters  arc  also  preserved.    Disgusted  with  active  life, 
Nicepborus  became  a  monk,  and  took  tbe  name  of 
Nathaniel.    Creuzer  (ad  Phtin.  de  Pvler..  p.  400) 
makes  him  a  native  of  Philippopolis ;  but  in  this  there 
is  a  double  error :  first,  in  ascribing  to  tbe  father  a  let- 
ter written  by  his  son  Johannes ;  and,  secondly,  n 
reading  rot?  ♦tAirereoviroAeuc  instead  of  u)  ♦i?.r«rcn- 
itokeue,  "  to  the  Bishop  of  Phthppopolis."  (ScAoii, 
Hist.  Lit.  Gr  ,  vol.  3,  p.  147.) — IX.  Gregoras,  a  natire 
of  Heraclea,  who  wrote  on  grammatical,  hutona!, 
and  astronomical  subjects.    Andronicus  II.  appointed 
him  chartophylax  of  the  church,  and  in  1325  sent  ban 
on  an  embassy  to  tbe  King  of  Servia.    Gregora»  did 
not  abandon  his  royal  patron  when  dethroned  by  An- 
dronicus HI.,  and  it  was  he  who,  four  years  after  Has 
event,  assisted  at  tbe  deathbed  of  the  fallen  monarch 
He  showed  himself  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  Pa  lam 
ites,  a  sect  of  fanatics  who  were  throwing  tbe  church 
into  confusion,  but  was  condemned  for  this  by  tbe 
synod  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  1351,  at  the  instance  ef 
tbe  patriarch  Callistas.  and  confined  in  a  convent, 
where  he  ended  bis  days. — His  grammatical  works 
are  in  part  unedited.    He  wrote  also  a  Byzantine,  or, 
as  he  calls  it,  Roman  ('Puftalx^)  History,  in  thirty- 
eight  books,  of  which  the  first  twenty- four  alone,  ex- 
tending from  1204 .to  1331  A.D.,  have  been  published: 
tbe  other  books,  which  terminate  at  A.D.  1359.reniaii 
still  unedited.    Gregoras  is  vain,  passionate,  and  par- 
tial :  his  style  is  affected,  and  overloaded  with  figures, 
especially  hyperboles,  and  full  of  repetitions.    The  la- 
test edition  of  the  history  which  had  been  published, 
was,  until  very  recently,  that  of  Boivin,  Parts,  1 702, 
2  vols.  fol.    ft  contained  the  first  eleven  books,  witfc 
the  Latin  version  of  Wolff,  and  the  succeeding  thirteen, 
witb  a  translation  by  the  editor  himself.    It  was  to  bava 
been  completed  in  two  additional  volumes,  containing 
the  last  fourteen  books,  but  these  have  never  appeared 
A  new  edition,  however,  of  Gregoras,  forms  part  of 
the  Byzantine  Historians  at  present  in  a  course  of  pub- 
lication at  Bonn.    (SchMl,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  6.  p, 
362,  seqq.)   There  are  also  several  works  of  Gregoras 
treating  of  Astronomy,  but  they  are  all  unedited,  except 
a  treatise  on  the  astrolabe,  which  appeared  in  a  Latin 
translation  at  Paria  in  1557,  12mo,  edited  by  Valla. 
{SehbU,  vol.  7,  p.  65.)  — X.  A  native  of  Constant! 
nople,  commonly  sumsmed  the  Patriarch,  for  distinc 
tton'  sake.    He  was  at  first  a  notary,  and  afterward 
imperial  secretary,  which  latter  station  he  quitted  for 
a  convent,  but  was  subsequently  elevated  to  the  see 
of  Byzantium,  A.D.  806.    Aa  one  of  tbe  defenders  of 
the  worship  ot  images,  he  was,  in  815,  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  a  monastery,  where  he  ended  bis  days, 
A.D.  828.    He  has  left  behind  him  two  works :  1.  A 
Chronicle  or  Chronographical  Abridgment  (X^ovo- 
ypatfa),  commencing  witn  Adam  and  carried  down  to 
the  period  of  the  author'a  own  deatb,  or,  rather,  some- 
what farther,  since  it  was  continued  by  an  anonymous 
writer :  2.  An  Historical  Compcnd,  'Icrrop/a  ovvrouof, 
embracing  the  events  that  occurred  from  A.D.  602  to 
770.    The  latest  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  the 
Chronicle  is  that  of  Credner,  Giesstt,  1832,  4to  It 
was  also  given  in  Dindorf  a  edition  of  Syncellos,  Bonn , 
1829.    The  latest  edition  of  the  Compend  is  tha»  of 
Pctavius  (Petau).  Paris,  1648.    (SckiU,  Hist.  LU 
Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  370,  seqq  ) 

Nickr  or  Nicsr,  now  tbe  Jfecher,  a  river  of  Gat- 
many,  falling  into  the  Rhine  at  the  modern  town  ti 
Manheim,  (A mm.  Marcell.,  28,  2.  —  C/arv.,  Germ., 
8,  225  —  Pertz,  Mon.  Germ.  Hist  ,  1.  361  ) 

Niceratcs,  a  physician  mentioned  by  Dioscondei 
(Praf.,  lib.  1,  p.  2,  ed.  Spreng.)  as  one  of  the  followers 
of  Asclepiades,  and  who  attended  particularly  to  mate- 
ria medica.    None  of  his  writings  remain,  bat  bis  pro 
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•erjptions  are  several  times  mentioned  by  Galen  (Op., 
ed.  Kukn,  vol.  12,  p.  634;  vol.  13,  p.  96,  96,  110, 
ISO,  Ac. ;  vol.  14,  p.  197),  and  once  by  Pliny  (33, 
31 ).  We  learn  from  Celius  Auretianoa  (Morb.  Chron., 
I  2,  c.  5)  that  he  wrote  also  on  catalepsy.  He  flour- 
ished about  40  B.C.  (Eneycl.  U:  AW.,  vol.  16, 
p.  907.) 

Nicrras,  I.  Eugenianus,  author  of  one  of  the  poor- 
wt  of  the  Greek  romances  that  have  come  down  to  ua. 
He  appears  to  have  lived  not  long  after  Theodore  Pro- 
dromui,  whom,  according  to  the  title  of  his  work  as 
given  in  a  Pahs  manuscript,  he  selected  for  his  model. 
He  wrote  of  the  Loves  of  Drosilla  and  Chanclea. 
BoLssooade  gave  to  the  world  an  edition  of  thia  ro- 
mance in  1819,  Paris,  2  vols  12mo,  respecting  the 
nerits  of  which,  consult  Hoffmann,  Lex.  BiMiogr.,  vol. 
J,  p.  137. — II.  Acominatus,  surnamed  Choniates,  from 
aie  having  been  born  at  Chone,  or  Colossss,  in  Phry- 
gia.  He  filled  many  posts  of  distinction  at  Constanti- 
nople, under  the  Emperor  Isaac  II.  (Angelus).  About 
A.JD.  1169,  he  was  appointed  by  the  same  monarch 
governor  of  Philinpopolis,  an  office  of  which  Alexius  V. 
deprived  him.  He  died  A.D.  1216,  at  Nicea,  in  Bi- 
thynia,  to  which  city  he  had  fled  after  the  taking  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Latins.  He  wrote  a  History  of 
the  Byzantine  Emperors,  in  twenty-one  books,  com- 
mencing A.D.  1 1 18  and  ending  A.D.  1206.  It  forms, 
in  fact,  ten  different  works  of  various  sizes,  all  imbodied 
under  one  general  head. — Nieetas  possessed  talent, 
judgment,  and  an  enlightened  taste  for  the  arts,  and 
would  bo  read  with  pleaaure  if  be  did  not  occasionally 
indulge  too  much  in  a  satirical  vein,  and  if  hia  style  were 
not  so  declamatory  and  poetical.  The  sufferings  of 
Constantinople,  which  passed  under  hi  sown  eyes,  appear 
to  nave  imbitlered  his  spirit,  and  he  is  accused  of  be- 
ing one  of  the  writers  who  contributed  most  to  kindle 
a  feeling  of  hatred  between  the  Greeks  and  the  nations 
of  the  West. — We  have  a  life  of  Nice  las  by  hia  broth- 
tr  Michael  Acominatus,  metropolitan  of  Athens.  It 
*  entitled  Monodia,  and  has  never  vet  been  published 
in  the  original  Greek  ;  a  Latin  translation  of  it  is  given 
in  the  BibitotL  Patrum  Maxim.  Lugd.,  vol.  22. — The 
latest  edition  of  Nieetas  was  that  of  Peru,  1647,  fol. 
A  new  edition,  however,  has  lately  appeared  from 
the  scholars  of  Germany,  as  forming  part  of  the  Byzan- 
tine collection,  now  in  a  course  of  publication  at  Bonn. 
—III.  An  ecclesiastical  writer,  who  flourished  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century.  He  waa  at  first 
bishop  of  Serre  in  Macedonia  (whence  he  is  sometimes 
surnamed  Serrarunsit),  and  afterward  metropolitan  of 
Heraclea  in  Thrace.  He  is  known  by  his  commentary 
on  sixteen  discourses  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  by 
other  works  connected  with  theology  and  sacred  criti- 
cism. He  was  the  author,  likewise,  of  some  gram- 
matical productions,  of  which,  however,  only  a  small 
remnant  has  come  down  to  us,  in  the  shape  of  a  trea- 
tise "  on  the  Names  of  the  Gods"  (Eif  ru  ovdfiara  tu» 
vrwv),  an  edition  of  which  was  given  by  Creuzer,  in 
1187,  from  the  Leipzig  press. — IV.  David,  a  philoso- 
pher, historian,  and  rhetorician,  sometimes  confound- 
ed with  the  preceding,  but  who  flourished  two  centu- 
ries earlier.  He  was  bishop  of  Dadybra  in  Paphlago- 
n*e,  and  wrote,  among  other  things,  an  explanatory 
work  on  the  poems  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  a 
paraphrase  of  the  epigrams  of  St.  Basil.  An  edition 
of  these  works  appeared  at  Venice  in  1563,  4to. 

NicIa,  a  small  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  rising  in  the 
territory  of  the  Ligures  Apuani,  and  falling  into  the  Po 
at  Bnxellura.  The  jEmilian  Way  crossed  it  s  little  be- 
fore Tanetum.  It  is  now  the  Leuxa.  Mannert,  how- 
aver,  gives  the  modern  name  as  CtomIoIo  ;  and  Rei- 
ch a  rd,  Onjxrw. 

Nicf  as,  I.  son  <jf  Niceratus.    He  was  a  man  of  birth 
and  fortune ;  but  in  whom  a  generous  temper,  popular 
ind  considerable  political  and  military  talent, 
i aired  by  unreasonable  diffidence  and 
6U 


dread  of  responsibility.  Nicias,  however,  BigTiilized 
himaelf  on  several  occasions.  He  took  the  island  ol 
Cythcra  from  the  Lacedemonians,  subjugated  many 
cities  of  Thrace  which  bad  revolted  from  the  Atheni 
an  sway,  abut  up  the  Megarians  within  U*ir  city-walls, 
cutting  off  all  communication  from  without,  and  taking 
their  harbour  Nis*»a.  When  the  unfortunate  expedition 
against  Syracuse  was  undertaken  by  Athens,  Nicias 
was  one  of  the  three  commanders  who  were  sent  at  its 
head,  the  other  two  being  Alcibiades  and  Lamachus 
He  had  previously,  however,  used  every  effort  to  pre- 
vent bis  countrymen  from  engaging  in  this  affair,  on  thv 
ground  that  they  were  only  wasting  their  resources  i& 
distant  warfare,  and  multiplying  their  enemies.  After 
the  recall  of  Alcibiades,  the  natural  indecision  of  Ni- 
cias, increased  by  ill-health  and  dislike  of  his  command, 

C roved  a  principal  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  enterprise, 
n  endeavouring  to  retreat  by  land  from  before  Syra- 
cuse, the  Athenian  commanders,  Niciss  and  Demos- 
thenes (the  latter  had  come  with  re-enforcements),  were 
pursued,  defeated,  and  compelled  to  surrender.  The 
generals  were  put  to  death  ;  their  soldiers  were  con* 
fined  at  first  in  the  quarry  of  Epipolss,  and  afterward 
sold  as  slaves.  We  have  a  life  of  Nicias  by  Plutarch. 
(Tkuevd.,  lib  3,  4,  5,  teqq.  —  Plut.,  Vit.  iVic.) — IL 
An  Athenian  artist,  who  flourished  with  Praxiteles,  01. 
104,  and  assisted  him  in  the  decoration  of  some  of  his 
productions.  (Pun.,  36,  11.  —  Consult  Sillig,  Diet. 
Art.,  ».  v  ) — III.  The  younger,  an  Athenian  painter, 
son  of  Nicornedes,  and' pupil  of  Euphranor.  He  be- 
gan to  practice  his  art  01.  112.  (Sillig,  Did.  Art., 
*■  v.)  Nicias  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  artist  who 
used  burned  ochre  in  his  paintings.    (Plin. ,  35,  6, 20.) 

Nico,  an  architect  and  geometrician,  father  of  Ga- 
len, who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
of  our  era.    (Suid.,  t.  v.  TtA^voc.) 

NicdcLts,  I.  king  of  Paphos,  in  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus. He  owed  his  throne  to  the  kindness  of  Ptole- 
my I.,  king  of  Egypt,  who  continued  thereafter  to  be- 
stow upon  him  many  marks  of  favour.  Having  learn- 
ed, however,  at  last,  thst  Ntcocles,  forgetful  of  past 
benefits,  bad  formed  an  alliance  with  Antigonus,  Ptol- 
emy sent  two  of  his  confidential  emissaries  to  Cy- 
prus, with  orders  to  despatch  Nicocles  in  case  his 
traitorous  conduct  should  be  clearly  ascertained  by 
them.  These  two  individuals,  having  taken  with 
them  a  party  of  soldiers,  surrounded  the  palace  of  the 
King  of  Paphos,  and  making  known  to  him  the  orders 
of  Ptolemy,  compelled  him  to  destroy  himself,  although 
he  protested  his  innocence.  His  wife  Axiotbea,  when 
she  heard  of  her  husband's  death,  killed  her  maiden 
daughters  with  her  own  hand,  and  then  slew  herself. 
The  other  female  relatives  followed  her  example.  The 
brothers  of  Nicocles,  also,  having  shut  themselves  up 
in  the  palace,  set  fire  to  it,  and  then  fell  by  their  own 
hands.  (Diod.  Sic.,  20,  21. — Wetscling,  ad  Ice.— 
Polyttn  ,  8,  48.)— II.  King  of  Cyprus,  succeeded  his 
father  Evagoraa  B.C.  374.  He  celebrated  the  funer- 
al obsequies  of  his  parent  with  great  splendour,  and  en- 
gaged Isocrates  to  write  his  eulogium.  Nicocles  had 
been  a  pupil  of  the  Athenian  rhetorician,  and  recom- 
pensed his  services  with  the  greatest  liberality.  (  Kid 
Isocrates.) 

Nicocbeom,  a  tyrant  of  Cyprus  in  the  sge  of  Alex 
ander  the  Great.    A  fabulous  story  is  related  of  his 
having  caused  the  philosopher  Anaxarchus  to  be  potr*d 
ed  alive  in  a  mortar.    ( Vid.  Anaxarchus.) 

NicoLitrs,  I.  a  comic  poet  whose  era  is  unknown- 
He  belonged  to  the  New  Comedy  according  to  some. 

5  lobe  us  has  a  fragment  of  his  in  44  verses,  which  be 
ascribes,  however,  to  Nicolaus  Damascenus.— II.  Sur- 
named Damascenus  (NixoAoof  6  Aa/taffK»voc),  a  na- 
tivo  of  Damascus  of  good  family.  He  was  the  friend 
of  Herod  the  Great,  king  of  the  Jews,  and  in  the  year 

6  B.C.  was  sent  by  that  monarch  on  an  embassy  u> 
Augustus,  who  had  taken  ofience  at  Herod  because 
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ib  had  led  an  army  iutj  Arabia  to  anforce  certain 
elaima  which  he  had  upon  Syllssus,  the  prime-minister 
or  the  King  of  Arabia,  and  the  real  governor  of  the 
country.  (Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  16, 9.)  Nicolaus,  hav- 
ing obtained  an  audience  of  the  emperor,  accused  Syl- 
Iseus,  and  defended  Herod  in  a  skilful  speech,  which  is 
given  by  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.,  16,  10).  Syllasus  was 
sentenced  to  be  put  to  death  as  soon  as  he  should 
have  given  satisfaction  t<y  Herod  for  the  claims  which 
She  latter  had  upon  him.  This  is  the  account  of  Jose- 
phus, taken  probably  from  the  history  of  Nicolaus  him- 
self, who  appears  to  have  exaggerated  the  success  of 
his  embassy ;  for  Syllsus  neither  gave  any  satisfac- 
tion to  Herod,  nor  was  the  sentcuce  of  death  executed 
upon  him.  (Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  17,  3,  2.)  We  find 
Nicolaus  afterward  acting  as  the  accuser  of  Herod's 
/ton  Antipater,  when  he  was  tried  before  Varus  for 
plotting  against  bis  father's  life,  B.C.  4  (Joseph.,  Ant. 
Jud.,  1«,  6,  4,  seqq.—Id.,  BeU.  Jud.,  1,  32,  4);  and 
a«ain  as  the  advocate  of  Archelaua  before  Augustus, 
in  the  dispute  for  the  succession  to  Herod's  kingdom. 
(Joseph  ,  Ant.  Jud.,  17,  9,  0  —  Id.  th.,  11,  3.  —  Id., 
Bell  Jud  ,  2,  2,  6.) — As  a  writer,  Nicolaus  is  known 
in  several  departments  of  literature.  He  composed 
tragedies,  and,  among  others,  one  entitled  Z&xraw/r 
("  Susanna").  Of  these  nothing  remains.  He  also 
wrote  comedies,  and  Stobcus  has  preserved  for  us 
what  he  considers  to  be  a  fragment  of  ohc  of  these,  but 
what  belongs,  in  fact,  to  a  different  writer.  ( Vid.  Ni- 
colaus I.)  He  was  the  author,  ajso,  of  a  work  on  the 
Remarkable  Customs  of  various  nations  (T.vvayuyi] 
irapado^uv  fjduv) ;  of  another  on  Distinguished  Ac- 
tions (Uept  ruv  iv  Toi(  irpaKTMoic.  koXuv)  ;  and  also 
of  several  historical  works.  Among  the  last-mention- 
ed class  of  productions  was  a  Universal  History  ('la- 
ropia  naOo'XiKTi),  in  L44  books  (hence  called  by  Athe- 
nvus  no\v6i6\o(,  6,  p.  249,  a.),  a  compilation  for 
which  he  borrowed  passages  from  various  historians, 
which  he  united  together  by  oratorical  flourishes.  As 
be  has  drawn  his  materials  in  part  from  sources  which 
no  longer  exist  for  us,  the  fragments  of  his  history 
which  remain  make  us  acquainted  with  several  facts 
of  which  we  should  otherwise  have  had  no  knowledge. 
This  history  included  tho  reign  of  Herod ;  and  Jose- 
thus  gives  ibe  following  character  of  the  123d  and 
124th  books :  "  For,  living  in  his  kingdom  and  with 
him  (Herod),  he  composed  his  history  in  such  a  way 
as  to  gratify  and  aerv.e  him,  touching  upon  those  things 
only  which  made  for  his  glory,  and  glossing  over  many 
of  his  actions  which  were  plainly  unjust,  and  conceal- 
ing them  with  all  zeal.  And  wishing  to  make  a  spe- 
cious excuse  for  the  murder  of  Mariamne  and  her  chil- 
dren, so  cruelly  perpetrated  by  the  king,  he  tells  false- 
hoods respecting  her  incontinence,  and  the  plots  of 
the  young  men.  And  throughout  his  whole  histo- 
*y  he  eulogizes  extravagantly  all  the  king's  just  ac- 
tions, while  he  zealously  apologizes  for  his  crimes." 
(Ant.  Jud  ,  16,  7,  1.)  Nicolaus  wrote  also  a  life  of 
Augustus,  of  which  a  fragment,  marked  too  strongly 
with  flattery,  still  remains.  He  was  the  author,  too,  of 
some  metaphysical  productions  on  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle. As  regards  his  own  Biography,  which  has  like- 
wise come  down  to  us,  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt 
whether  be  ever  wrote  it. — The  latest  and  moat  com- 
plete edition  of  the  remains  of  Nicolaus  Damasceuus 
is  that  of  Orclliua,  Lips.,  1804,  with  a  supplement  pub- 
lished m  181 1,  and  containing  the  result  of  the  labours 
o:  Breoti,  Ocbsner,  and  others,  in  collecting  the  scat- 
tered fragments  of  this  writer.  (Sch'611,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr„ 
vol.  4,  p.  101.) — III.  surnamcd  the  Sophist,  a  disciple 
of  Proems  and  a  New- Piston ist,  lived  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifth  century.  Suidas  makes  him  to  have 
befin  the  author  of  Progymnasmata  and  Declamations. 
One  MS.  assigns  to  Nicolaus  the  Sophist  a  portion  of 
the  Progymnasmata,  which  have  been  published  under 
the  name  of  Libanius.   (ScAoM,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  8, 


p.  210.) — IV.  (or  Laonicus)  Cbalcondylat,  a 
of  Athens,  and  one  of  the  Byzantine  historians.  Hs 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Turks,  and  of  the  fall  of  toe 
Eastern  empire,  from  A.D.  1297  down  to  1462,  in  tea 
books.  It  was  continued  by  an  anonymous  wr.Ur  ts 
A.D.  1565.  The  narrative  of  Chalcondylas  urichic 
facts,  but  the  author  sometimes  displays  great  credu- 
lity. The  first  edition  of  the  text  is  that  of  Fabrot, 
Paris,  1650,  fol.,  which  wu  reprinted  in  1750  at 
Venice,  fol. — V.  Bishop  of  Methoue,  about  A.D.  1190, 
author  of  a  commentary  on  the  'Lrotreujcie:  0io).ojui 
of  Proclus.  It  remains  unedited.— VI.  CabasiU,*u 
bishop  of  Thessalonica  about  1350  A.D.  He  wa  t 
learned  man,  and  famed  for  his  eloquence.  We  bar* 
a  commentary  by  him  on  the  third  book  of  the  Alma- 
gest, printed  at  the  end  of  the  Basle  edition  of  Pttu 
mat  Syntaxis,  1538,  fol. 

Nicomachos,  the  father  of  the  philosopher  Aristotle. 
(Vid.  Aristoteles.) 

Nicomedes,  I.  king  of  Bithynia,  succeeded  his  fa 
ther  Ziphcelcs,  B.C.  278.    His  succession  was  dis- 
puted by  his  brother,  and  he  called  in  the  Gaols  tc 
support  his  claims,  B.C.  277.    With  their  assistance 
be  was  successful :  but  his  allies  became  his  masters, 
and  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  was  for  a  long  tine  over- 
run by  these  barbarians.    He  probably  died  about  B  C. 
250,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  ZieUs  —  II. 
The  second  of  the  name,  surnamcd  Epiphanes,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Pruaias  II.,  B.C.  149.    He  accom- 
panied his  parent  to  Rome,  B.C.  167,  where  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  brought  up  under  the  care  of  the 
senate.    (Liv.,  45,  44.)  Prusias,  becoming  jealous  of 
the  popularity  of  bis  son,  and  anxious  to  secure  the 
succession  of  his  younger  children,  formed  a  plan  for 
his  assassination ;  but  Nicomedes,  having  gained  in- 
telligence of  his  purpose,  deprived  his  father  of  the 
throne,  and  subsequently  put  him  to  death.  Nicome 
des  remained  during  the  whole  of  his  long  reign  a  faith- 
ful ally,  or,  rather,  obedient  subject,  of  the  Romans. 
He  assisted  them  in  their  war  with  Arislonicus,  broth- 
er of  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  B.C.  131 ;  and  he 
was  spplied  to  by  Marius  for  assistance  during  the 
Cimbrian  war,  about  B.C.  103.    During  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign  he  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Milhrada- 
tcs,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  life  of  that 
monarch.    (Vid.  Mithradatea  VI.)—  in  The  third  of 
the  name,  surnamed  Philopator,  succeeded  his  father 
Nicomedes  II.,  B.C.  91.    During  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  he  was  expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  Mithradz 
tes,  who  placed  upon  the  throne  Socrates,  the  youtgtr 
brother  of  Nicomedes.    He  was  restored,  however,  to 
his  kingdom  in  the  following  year  by  the  Romans,  who 
sent  an  army  under  Aquilius  to  support  him.    At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Mithradatic  war,  B.C.  83,  Nirom 
edes  took  part  with  the  Romans;  but  his  army  vas 
completely  defeated  by  the  generals  of  Mithradates, 
near  the  river  Amnias,  in  Paphlsgonia  \StraSc,  562), 
and  ho  himself  was  again  expelled  from  his  kingdotn, 
and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Italy.    At  the  conclusion 
of  the  Mithradatic  war,  B.C.  84,  Bithynia  was  restored 
to  Nicomedes.    He  died  B.C.  74,  without  children, 
and  left  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans.    (McmnotL.  mm. 
Phot.—Appian,  Bell.  Mithred.— Clinton.  Fast.  HeU  , 
vol.  3,  Append.,  7  —Encyel.  Us.  Knmci.,  vol.  !•,  p. 
213.)— IV.  A  celebrated  geometrician.    He  is  famooa 
for  being  the  inventor  of  the  curve  called  the  coschotd, 
which  has  been  Made  to  serve  equally  for  the  solution 
of  the  two  problems  relating  to  the  duplication  of  the 
cube,  and  the  trisection  of  an  angle.    It  was  ranch 
used  by  the  ancients  in  the  construction  of  solid  proV 
lems.    It  is  not  certain  at  what  period  Nicomedes 
flourished,  but  it  was  probably  at  no  great 
from  the  time  of  Eratosthenes. 

NtcoMKDBA  (NiKOfinieta),  a  city  of  Bithynia, 
at  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  Sinus  AstacnKH 
It  was  founded  by  Nicamedca  I.  (B.C.  264).  *rts 
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ronferred  to  it  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
lity  of  Astacus.  (Memnon,  ap.  Phot.,  c.  31,  p.  732.) 
This  city  was  much  frequented  by  the  Romans,  and 
by  Europeans  generally,  as  it  lay  directly  on  the  route 
from  Constantinople  to  the  more  eastern  provinces, 
and  contained,  in  its  fine  position,  its  handsome  build- 
ing*, and  its  numerous  warm  baths  and  mineral  waters, 
Ten  »irong  attractions  for  travellers.  Under  the  Ko- 
m*cj.  Nicomedea  became  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the 
empire  Pausanias  speaks  of  it  as  the  principal  city 
in  Bitbjnia  (6,  13,  6);  but  under  Dioclesian,  who 
chiefly  resided  here,  it  increased  greatly  in  extent  and 
populousness,  and  became  inferior  only  to  Rome,  Al- 
exandres, and  Antioch.  (Liban.,  Orat.,  8,  p.  303. — 
bsxlant,  it  mortt  persee.,  c.  17.)  Nicomedea,  how- 
ever, suffered  severely  from  earthquakes.  Five  of 
these  dreadful  visitations  fell  to  its  lot,  and  it  was  al- 
most destroyed  by  one  in  particular  in  the  reign  of ' 
Julian;  bat  it  was  again  rebuilt  with  great  splendour 
and  magnificence,  and  recovered  nearly  its  former 
greatness.  (Amm.  MareeU,  17,  6.— Id.,  32,  13.— 
Mauls.  I.  13.)— The  modern  Is-Mtd  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city,  and  is  still  a  place  of  consid- 
erable importance  and  much  trade.  The  modem  name 
is  given  by  D'Anville  and  others  as  IsNikmid.  (Man- 
ner t,  Gcogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  683  ) 

Nicopolis  ("  City  of  Victory,"  vUn  and  noXic),  I. 
a  city  of  Palestine,  to  tho  northwest  of  Jerusalem,  the 
same  with  Emmaus.    It  received  the  name  of  Nicop- 
olis in  the  third  century  from  the  Emperor  Heliogabu- 
ius,  who  restored  and  beautified  the  place.  (CAron. 
y<uch.  Ann.,  333.)    Josephus  often  calls  the  city 
Ammaus.    (Bell.  Jud.,  1,  9.  —  Ibid.,  3,  3.)    It  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Emmaus  of  the  New 
Testament  (Luc,  34,  13),  which  was  only  eight  miles 
from  Jerusalem.    (Manner!,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p. 
293.) — II.  A  city  of  Ciltcia,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the 
northeastern  corner  of  CUicia,  where  the  range  of 
Taurus  joins  that  of  Amanus.    D'Anville  puts  it  too 
low  down  on  his  map. — III.  A  city  of  Armenia  Minor, 
?o  the  river  Lycus,  near  the  borders  of  Pontus.  It 
was  built  by  Pompey  in  commemoration  of  a  victory 
gained  here  over  Mithradates.    (Appian,  Bell.  Mith- 
rsd,  101,  105.  — Srraio,  555.— Plxny,  6,  9.)  Tho 
modern  Dtrngni  is  supposed  to  occupy  its  site,  the 
Tepbnce  of  the  Byzantine  historians  probably.  (Man- 
«m,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p.  318.) — IV.  A  city  in 
Mteaia  Inferior,  on  the  river  latrus,  one  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Danube.    It  was  founded  by  Trajan  in 
commemoration  of  a  victory  over  the  Dacians,  anil  was 
generally  called,  for  distinction'  sake,  Nicopolis  ad 
htrum  or  ad  Danubium.    The  modem  name  is  given 
a*  Mcopoti.    (Amm.  Mar  cell.,  34,  4—  Id.,  31,  5.)— 
V.  A  city  of  Mossia  Inferior,  southeast  of  the  prece- 
ding, at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hsmus,  and  near  the 
sources  cf  the  latrus.    It  was  called,  for  distinction' 
sake,  Nicopolis  ad  Httmum,  and  is  now  Nikub. — VI. 
A  city  of  Egypt,  to  the  northeast,  and  in  tho  immedi- 
ate vicinity,  of  Alexandrea.    Strabo  gives  the  inter- 
vening spice  as  30  stadia.    (Strab.,  794.)    It  was 
founded  by  Augustus  in  commemoration  of  a  victory 
gamed  here  over  Antony,  and  is  now  Kars  or  Kiasse- 
n.   (Dio  Comm.,  51,  18  — Joseph.,  Bell.  Jud.,  4, 14.) 
—VII.  A  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  river  Ncssus,  not  far 
from  its  mouth,  fboadsd  by  Trajan.    It  is  now  Nicop- 
oU.    The  later  name  was  Cbristopolis.    (Ptol. — 
HuneL,  p.  635.  —  Wesseling,  ad  Hierocl,  I.  e.)— 
VIII.  A  city  of  Epirus,  on  the  upper  coast  of  the  Anv 
bracian  Gulf,  and  near  its  mouth.    It  was  founded  by 
Augustus,  in  honour  of  the  victory  at  Actium,  which 
place  by  on  the  opposite  or  lower  shore.  Nicopolis 
.nav  be  said  to  have  risen  out  of  all  the  surrounding 
cities  of  Epirus  and  Acarnania,  and  even  as  far  as 
JZtolia,  which  w 


re  compelled  to  contnbuto  to  its 
prosperity.  ( Strab.,  335.  —  Pausan.,  5,  23.  —  Id.,  7, 
18.)   So  anxious  was  Augustas  to  raise  bis  new  col- 


ony to  the  highest  rank  arooi.g  the  cities  of  Greece; 
tbat  be  caused  it  to  be  admitted  among  those  states 
which  sent  deputies  to  the  Amphictyonic  assembly. 
(Pausan.,  10,8.)  He  also  ordered  games  to  be  celebra- 
ted with  groat  pomp  every  five  years,  which  had  bee- 
previously  triennial.  Suetonius  states  that  he  enlarged 
a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  consecrated  to  Mars  an*  Nep- 
tune the  site  on  which  his  army  had  encamped  fecfore 
the  battle  of  Actium,  adorning  it  with  naval  trri.hies. 
(Aug.,  18. — Strab ,  I.  c.)  Having  afterward  faller  'jo 
decay,  it  was  restored  by  the  Emperor  Julian.  (Mam 
ext.,  Poncg. — Niceph.,  14,  39.)  Hierocles  turns  it 
the  metropolis  of  Old  Epirus  (p.  651).  St.  Paul,  in 
his  Epistle  to  Titus  (3,  13),  speaks  of  his  mention 
of  wintering  at  Nicopolis :  it  is  probable  be  there  al- 
ludes to  this  city,  though  that  is  not  quite  certain. — 
Modem  travellers  describe  the  remains  of  Nicopolis 
as  very  extenaive:  the  site  which  tbey  occupy  .s  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Prcvesa  Vecchia.  (Hughes's 
Travels,  vol.  3,  p.  413. — Holland's  Travels,  vol.  1,  p. 
103. — Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  135,  seqq.) 

NtcosTBi-rcs,  ene  of  the  sons  of  Aristophanes,  and 
ranked  among  (be  poets  of  the  Middle  Comedy.  The 
titles  of  some  of  his  own  and  his  brothers'  comedies 
are  preserved  in  Athenmus.  The  names  of  his  broth* 
ers  were  Araros  and  Philippus.  None  or  the  three 
appear  to  have  inherited  any  considerable  portion  of 
their  father's  abilities.  (Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  p. 
115,  4th  ed  ) 

Niger,  Caius  Pkscknmds,  appears  to  have  been  o( 
humble  origin,  but  his  great  military  talents  recom- 
mended him  successively  to  the  notice  of  Marcus  Au* 
relius,  Commodus,  and  Pertinax,  by  whom  he  was 
employed  in  offices  of  trust  and  honour.  He  was  con- 
sul together  with  Septimius  Severus,  and  obtained  the 
government  of  Syria.  On  the  murder  of  Pertinax, 
A.D.  193,  the  empire  was  exposed  for  ejle  by  the 
pretorian  guards,  and  was  purchased  by  Dkiius  Julia* 
nus,  whom  the  senate  was  compelled  to  acknowledge 
as  emperor.  The  people,  however,  did  not  tamely 
submit  to  this  indignity,  and  three  generals,  at  the 
head  of  their  respective  legions,  Septimius  Pevurus, 
who  commanded  in  Pannonia,  Clodius  Albinus  m  Brit- 
ain, and  Pescennius  Niger  in  Syria,  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  nomination  of  the  praetorians,  and 
claimed  each  the  empire.  Of  these  Niger  was  the 
most  popular,  and  his  cause  was  warmly  espoused  by 
all  the  provincos  of  the  East.  But  he  did  not  possess 
the  energy  and  activity  of  bis  rival  Severus.  Instead 
of  hastening  to  Italy,  where  bis  presence  was  indis- 
pensable, he  quietly  remained  at  Antioch,  while  Ser 
erus  marched  to  Rome,  dethroned  Didius,  and  made 
activo  preparations  for  prosecuting  the  war  against 
Niger  in  Asia.  Roused  at  length  from  his  inactivity, 
Niger  crossed  over  to  Europe,  and  established  his 
headquarters  at  Byzantium  ;  but  ho  had  scarcely  ar- 
rived at  this  place,  before  his  troops  in  Asia  were  de 
feated  near  Cyzicus  by  the  generals  of  Severus.  He 
was  soon,  however,  able  to  collect  another  army, 
which  he  commanded  in  person ;  but,  being  defeated 
successively  near  Nicaea  and  at  Issus,  he  abandoned 
his  troops,  and  fled  towards  the  Euphrates,  with  the 
intention  of  seeking  refuge  among  the  Parthians.  But 
before  he  could  reach  the  Euphrates,  be  was  overtaken 
by  a  detachment  of  the  enemy,  and  put  to  death  on 
the  spot.  (Spartian.,  Vit.  Nig. — Aurtl.  Vict.,  c.  30. 
—  Eutrop.,  8,  10.— Eneycl.  Us.  Knowi,  vol.  18,  p. 
223,) 

Niokk,  or  rather  Niots,  a  name  which  has  been 
given  till  lately  to  a  large  river,  mentioned  by  ancient 
as  well  as  modem  geographers  as  flowing  through  the 
interior  of  Libya  or  Central  Africa.  Herodotus  '3, 
32)  gives  an  interesting  account  of  five  young  mec 
of  the  Libyan  nation  of  the  Nasamones,  which  dwell 
on  the  coast  of  the  greater  Syrtis,  who  proceeded  or 
a  journey  of  discovery  into  the  interior.    After  travel* 
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■ing  in  a  southern  direction  tot  inhabited  region,  and 
next  to  it  the  country  of  the  wild  beasts,  they  crossed 
the  great  sandy  desert  in  a  western  direction  for  many 
days,  until  they  arrived  at  a  country  inhabited  by  men 
of  low  suture,  who  conducted  them  through  extensive 
marshes  to  a  city  built  on  a  great  river,  which  con- 1 
lained  crocodiles,  and  flowed  towards  the  rising  sun. 
This  information  Herodotus  derived  from  the  Greeks  | 
of  CyTenc,  who  had  it  from  Etearchus,  king  of  the 
Atnmonii,  who  said  that  the  river  in  question  was  a 
branch  of  the  Egyptian  Nile,  an  opinion  in  which  the 
historian  acquiesced.  (Vid.  Nasamones,  and  Africa.)' 
— Strabo  seems  to  have,  known  little  of  the  interior  of 
Africa  and  its  rivers :  he  cites  the  opposite  testimo- 
nies of  Posidoniua  and  Artemidorus,  the  former  of 
whom  said  that  the  rivers  of  Libya  were  few  and 
email,  while  the  latter  stated  that  they  were  largo  and 
numerous. — Pliny  (5,  1)  gives  an  account  of  the  ex- 
pedition into  Mauritania  of  the  Roman  commander 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  who  (A.D.  41)  led  a  Roman  army 
across  the  Atlas,  and,  after  passing  a  desert  of  black 
sand  and  burned  rocks,  arrived  at  a  river  called  Ger,  in 
some  MSS.  Niger,  near  which  lived  the  Canarii,  next 
to  whom  were  the  Perorsi,  an  Ethiopian  tribe ;  and 
farther'  inland  were  the  Pharusii,  as  Pliny  states  above 
in  the  same  chapter.  The  Canarii  inhabited  the  country 
now  called  Sus,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  empire  of 
Marocco,  near  Cape  iVun,  and  opposite  to  the  Fortu- 
nate or  Cinary  Islands ;  and  the  Perorsi  dwelt  to  the 
south  of  them  along  the  seacoast.  The  Ger  or  Niger 
of  Suetonius  Paulinus,  which  he  met  after  crossing  uie 
Atlas,  must  have  been  one  of  the  streams  which  flow 
from  the  southern  side  of  the  great  Atlas,  through  the 
country  of  Tafilclt,  and  which  lose  themselves  in  the 
southern  desert.  One  of  these  streams  is  still  called 
Gkir,  and  runs  through  Scgtlmetta ;  and  this,  in  ail 
probability,  is  tho  Ger  or  Niger  of  the  Roman  com- 
mander. Ger  or  Gir  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  an  old  gen- 
eric African  appellation  for  "river."  As  for  the  des- 
ert which  Suetonius  crossed  before  he  arrived  at  the 
Ger,  it  could  evidently  not  be  the  great  desert,  which 
spread  far  to  the  south  of  the  Canarii,  but  one  of  the 
desert  tracts  which  lay  immediately  south  of  the  Atlas. 
Cailli£  describes  the  inhabited  parts  of  Draha,  TaJUclt, 
and  Scgtlmcssa  as  consisting  of  valloys  and  small 
plains,  enclosed  by  steril  and  rocky  tracta  of  desert 
country. — But,  besides  the  Ger  or  Niger  of  Suetonius, 
Pliny  in  several  places  (5,  8,  teq. ;  8,  21)  speaks  of 
another  apparently  distinct  river,  the  Nigris  of  ./Ethi- 
opia, which  be  compares  with  the  Nile,  "  swelling  at 
the  came  seasons,  having  similar  animals  living  in  its 
waters,  and,  like  the  Nile,  producing  the  calamus  and 
papyrus."  In  bis  extremely  confused  account,  which 
he  derived  from  the  authority  of  Juba  II.,  king  of  Mau- 
ritania, he  mixes  up  the  Nigris  and  the  Nile  together 
with  other  rivers,  as  if  all  the  waters  of  Central  Africa 
formed  but  one  water-course,  which  seems  to  liave  been 
a  very  prevalent  notion  of  old.  He  says  (6, 9)  that  the 
Nile  had  ita  origin  in  a  mountain  of  Lower  Mauritania, 
not  far  from  the  ocean  ;  that  it  flowed  through  sandy 
deserts,  in  which  it  was  concealed  for  several  days ; 
that  it  reappeared  in  a  great  lake  in  Mauritania  Ca?sa- 
riensts,  was  again  bidden  for  twenty  days  in  deserts, 
and  then  rose  again  in  the  sources  of  the  Nigris,  which 
river,  separating  Africa  (meaning  Northern  Africa)  from 
./Ethiopia,  flowed  through  the  middle  of  ./Ethiopia,  and 
became  the  branch  of  the  Nilo  called  Astapus.  The 
same  stoty,  though  without  any  mention  of  the  Nigris, 
is  alluded  to  by  Vitruvius,  Strabo,  and  others ;  and 
Mela  (3,  9)  adds,  that  the  river  at  ita  source  was  called 
Daras,  which  is  still  the  name  of  a  river  that  flows 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  southern  chain  of  the 
Atlas  of  Marocco,  and  through  the  province  of  the 
same  name  which  lies  west  of  TafiUU,  and  is  nomin- 
ally subject  to  Marocco.  The  Dora  or  Draha  has  a 
>  course  towards  the  desert,  bat  its  termination 


is  unknown.    There  is  another  river,  the  Aka.ua,  eal 
ed  also  Wadi  Attn,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Adrtt 
ridge,  or  Southern  Atlas,  which  flows  through  tee 
country  of  Sus  in  a  western  direction,  enters  tk  tea 
to  the  south  of  Cape  Nun,  and  seems  to  correspond  to 
the  Daras  or  Daratus  of  Ptolemy. — Thro ugboa;  all 
these  confused  notions  of  the  hydrography  of  intend 
Africa  entertained  by  the  ancients,  one  constant  rs> 
port  or  tradition  is  apparent,  namely,  that  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  large  river  south  of  the  great  desert,  and 
flowing  towards  the  east.    It  is  true  that  Herodous, 
Strabo,  Pliny,  and  their  respective  authorities,  thougst 
that  this  river  flowed  into  the  Nile,  but  Mela  semi  is 
have  doubted  this,  for  be  says  that  when  the  ritsr 
reached  the  middle  of  the  continent,  it  waa  not  known 
what  became  of  it.  —  Ptolemy,  who  wrote  later  than 
the  preceding  geographers,  and  seems  to  have  bad 
better  information  concerning  the  interior  of  Africa, 
after  stating  that  "  Libya  Interior  is  bounded  on  ta* 
north  by  the  two  Mauritania),  and  by  Africa  and  Cy- 
rena'ica  ;  on  the  east  by  Marmarica,  and  by  the  ^Ethi- 
opia which  lies  south  of  Egypt ;  on  the  south  by  In- 
terior ./Ethiopia,  in  which  is  the  country  of  Agisymha; 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Western  Ocean,  from  the  Hes- 
perian Gulf  to  the  frontier  of  Mauritania  Tingitana," 
proceeds  to  enumerate  various  positions  on  the  costt 
of  the  ocesn ;  after  which  he  mentions  the  chief  mount- 
aina  of  Libya,  and  the  streams  that  flow  from  thetn  to 
the  sea.    He  then  adds,  "In  the  interior,  the  two 
greatest  rivers  are  the  Geir  and  the  Nigeir :  the  Geu 
unites  Mount  Usargula  (which  he  places  in  20°  2C  N. 
lat.  and  50°  E.  long.)  with  the  Garamantic  pharanx 
(the  name  of  a  mountain  which  be  had  previously 
stated  to  be  in  10°  N.  lat.  and  33°  E.  long).  A 
river  diverges  from  it  at  42°  E.  long,  and  16°  N  lat, 
and  makes  the  lake  Chelonides,  of  which  the  middle 
is  in  49°  E.  long,  and  20°  N.  lat.    This  river  is  sasi 
to  be  lost  under  ground,  and  to  reappear,  forming  an- 
other river,  of  which  the  western  end  is  at  46°  E. 
long,  and  16°  N.  lat.    The  eastern  part  of  the  river 
forms  the  Lake  Nuba,  the  site  of  which  is  50°  E.  long. 
and  15°  N.  lat."   The  positions  here  assigned  to  the 
Geir,  and  the  direction  of  its  main  stream,  from  the 
Garamantic  mountain  to  Mount  Usargula,  brmg  south- 
east and  northwest,  seem  to  point  out  for  its  represent- 
ative either  the  Skary  of  Bornou,  and  its  supposed 
affluent,  the  Bakr  Kulla  of  Browne,  or  perhaps  the 
Bakr  Misselad  of  the  same  traveller,  called  Om  Try- 
mam  by  Burckhardt,  who  says  that  ita  indigenous  ap- 
pellation is  Gir,  a  large  stream  coming  from  about  10° 
N.  lat.,  and  flowing  northwest  through  Wadax,  west 
of  the  borders  of  Dar-fur.    The  Misselad  is  sup- 
posed to  flow  into  Lake  Fittrc :  we  do  not  know 
whether  any  communication  exists  between  Lake  Fit- 
Ire  and  the  Tiehadd.    In  fact,  it  appears  tl»a.t  several 
streams,  besides  the  Bohr  Kulla  and  the  Bakr  Mia- 
selad,  all  coming  from  the  great  southern  range,  or 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  flow  in  a  northwest  direction 
through  the  countries  lying  between  Bnmou  and  Dar- 
fur,  and  the  Geir  of  Ptolemy  may  have  been  the  rep- 
resentative of  any  or  all  of  them.-— We  now  come  to 
Ptolemy's  Nigeir,  a  name  which,  having  been  mistakes 
for  the  Latin  word  Niger,  haa  added  to  the  confusion 
on  the  subject.    Nigeir  is  a  compound  of  the  general 
appellative  Geir  or  Gir,  which  is  found  applied  to 
noua  rivers  in  different  parts  of  Africa,  and  the  prefix 
ATt  or  iV",  which  is  found  in  several  names  of  the  sams 
region  reported  by  Denham  and  Caillie.  Ptolemv 
makes  the  Nigeir  quite  a  distinct  river  from  the  Geif. 
and  places  it  to  the  westward.    He  says  that  it  joraa 
the  mountain  Mandros,  19°  N.  lat.  and  14°  E-  lotag-, 
with  the  mountain  Thala,  10°  N.  lat.  and  38°  E  long 
Its  course  is  thereby  defined  as  much  longer  and  a  • 
less  oblique  line  to  the  equator  than  that  of  the  Geir. 
In  fact,  it  would  correspond  tolerably  well  (allowing 
for  the  imperfection  of  the  means  of  observation  m  an 
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nest  times)  with  the  actual  direction  of  the  course  of 
the  Joliba  and  tbat  of  the  river  of  Sakkatoo,  supposing 
that  river  to  form  a  communication  with  Lake  Tschadd, 
it  Ptolemy  aaya  tbat  the  Nigeir  has  a  divergent  to  the 
lake  Libye,  which  he  places  in  16°  30'  N.  lat.  and 
35°  E.  long.,  and  the  words  of  the  text  seem  to  ex- 
press that  the  water  ran  into  the  lake ;  so  that  the 
course  of  the  Nigeir,  according  to  Ptolemy,  as  well  as 
lus  predecessors,  was  easterly,  as  the  Joliba  or  Quorra 
actually  runs  for  a  great  part  of  its  course.    "  The 
lake  Libre,*'  observes  a  distinguished  geographer,  "  to 
which  there  was  an  easterly  divergent,  I  strongly  sus- 
pect to  have  been  the  lake  Ttckadd,  notwithstanding 
that  the  position  of  Libye  falls  300  geographical  miles 
northwestward  of  this  lake ;  for  the  name  of  Libye 
favours  the  presumption  that  it  was  the  principal  lake 
in  the  interior  of  Libya  ;  it  was  very  natural  that  Ptol- 
emy, like  many  of  the  moderns,  should  have  been 
misinformed  as  to  the  communication  of  the  river  with 
that  lake,  and  that  he  should  have  mistaken  two  riv- 
ers flowing  from  the  same  ridge  in  opposite  directions, 
one  lo  the  Quorra  and  the  other  to  the  Tschadd  (I 
allude  to  the  Sakkatoo  and  the  Yen  rivers),  for  a 
single  communication  from  the  Quorra  to  the  lake." 
(Leake's  paper  "  On  the  Quorra  and  Niger*'  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geograph- 
ical Society  of  London,  1832.)— But  Ptolemy,  after 
all.  may  not  have  been  so  much  misinformed  with  re- 
spect to  a  communication  existing  between  the  lake 
icJ  hit  Nigeir,  if,  as  is  now  strongly  suspected,  the 
commonication  really  exists,  though  in  an  inverse  di- 
rection from  that  which  Ptolemy  appears  to  have  un- 
derstood.   It  is  surmised  that  the  river  Ttchodda, 
which,  at  its  junction  with  the  Quorra,  just  above  the 
beginning  of  the  delta,  is  larger  than  tho  Quorra  itself, 
receives  an  outlet  from  the  lake  somewhere  about  the 
town  of  Jaeobah.    (Captain  W.  Allen,  R.  N.,  On  a 
we  cmutntction  of  a  Map  of  a  Portion  of  Western 
Afnra,  Ac. — Journal  of  the  Royal  Geogr.  Soe.  of 
London,  rol.  8,  1838.)    If  this  surmise  prove  true, 
it  would  explain  the  statement  of  the  Arabian  geogra- 
phers of  the  middle  ages,  Edrisi,  Abulfeda,  and  Leo 
Amcanos,  who  state  that  the  Nil-el-Abid.  or  river  of 
the  negroes,  flowed  from  east  to  west.    The  Ttchad- 
ds  then  would  be  the  river  of  the  Arabian,  and  the 
Jtlibt  or  Upper  Quorra  that  of  the  Greek  and  Roman, 
geographers.    Both  were  ignorant  of  the  real  termi- 
nation of  their  respective  streams.    "  It  is  neverthe- 
less remarkable,  that  the  distance  laid  by  Ptolemy 
between  his  source  of  the  river  and  the  western  coast 
»  the  same  as  that  given  by  modern  observations ; 
that  Tbsrnondocana,  one  of  the  towns  on  the  Nigeir, 
is  exactly  coincident  with  Tombuctoo,  as  recently  laid 
town  by  M.  Jomard  from  the  itinerary  of  M.  Cail- 
;  that  the  length  of  the  course  resulting  from  Ptole- 
my's positions  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Quorra, 
"  far  as  the  mountains  of  Kong,  with  the  addition  of 
•he  Ttchodda  or  Shary  of  Funda  ;  and  that  his  po- 
sition of  Mount  Thala,  at  the  southeastern  extremity 
of  the  Nigeir,  is  very  near  that  in  which  we  may  sun- 
,'<*c  the  Ttchodda  to  have  its  origin  ;  so  that  it  would 
•<*m  as  if  Ptolemy,  like  Sultan  Bello  and  other  mod- 
em Africans,  had  considered  the  Ttchodda  an  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  main  river,  though  he  knew  the  Egyp- 
tian Nile  too  well  to  fall  into  the  modern  error  of  sup- 
posing the  Nigeir  to  be  a  branch  of  tho  Nile.  The 
taonntains  of  Kong,  and  the  passage  of  the  river 
through  them  at  right  angles  to  their  direction,  form- 
*d  a  natural  termination  to  the  extent  of  the  geogTa- 
a  knowledge ;  in  like  manner,  as  among  ourselves, 
the  presumed,  and  at  length  the  ascertained,  existence 
of  those  mountains,  ha*  been  the  chief  obstacle  to 
a  befiei'  that  the  river  terminated  in  the  Atlantic." 
{Leake* t  Paper  "  On  the  Quorra  and  Niger,'1  already 
quoted .)— The  opinions  established  by  the  Arabian 
roograpbers  of  the  middle  ages,  that  the  Niger  flow- 


ed westward,  ied  Europeans  to  look  for  ie»  aatusjs 

in  the  Senegal,  Gambia,  and  Rio  Grande ;  but,  opec 
examination  of  those  rivers,  the  mistake 


tamed ;  and  D'Anville  and  other  geographers  see 
ted  the  course  of  the  Senegal  from  that  of  the  Niger, 
and  of  the  latter  from  that  of  the  Nile.  Mungo  Park 
was  the  first  European  who  saw  the  great  internal 
river  of  Soudan  flowing  towards  the  east,  and  called 
Joliba.  He  traced  it  in  two  different  journeys,  froaaj 
Bammakoo,  about  ten  daya  from  ita  source,  to  Boiu~ 
ta,  where  be  was  unfortunately  killed  in  1806.  Clap- 
perton  crossed  the  river  at  Boussa  on  his  second 
journey  to  Sakkatoo,  in  1826 ;  and,  after  his  death, 
his  faithful  servant,  Richard  Lander,  undertook  to  nav- 
igate the  river  from  Boutsa  to  its  mouth.  In  1827 
he  proceeded  from  Badagry,  on  the  coast,  to  Boussa, 
and  there  embarked  on  the  river.  He  found  that  it 
flowed  in  a  southern  direction,  receiving  several  large 
rivers  from  the  eaat ;  among  others,  the  noble  Ttchod- 
da, after  which  the  united  stream  passed  through  an 
opening  in  the  Kong  chain,  and  that,  after  issuing 
from  the  mountains,  it  sent  off  several  branches  both 
east  and  west  towards  the  coast,  while  he  himself 
reached  the  »ea  by  the  branch  known  till  then  by  the 
name  of  R\o  Nun.  —  From  all,  then,  that  has  been 
stated,  it  will  satisfactorily  appear,  that  the  great  river 
of  the  Libya  of  Herodotus,  the  Nigris  of  Pliny,  the 
Nigeir  of  Ptolemy,  aud  the  Niger  of  modern  geogra- 
phy, are  one  and  the  snme  river  with  the  Quorra.  M. 
Walckenaer  (Recherche*  Geographiques  sur  dnteri- 
eur  de  VAfrique  Septentrionale)  has  maintained  the 
negative  side  of  the  question,  asserting  that  the  an- 
cients had  no  knowledge  of  Soudan,  and  that  tho  Ni- 
geir of  Ptolemy  was  one  of  the  rivers  flowing  from 
the  Atlas ;  but  Col.  Leake  has  ably  answered  him, 
and  supported  the  affirmative  in  the  paper  already 
quoted.  (Eneyel.  Ut.  Knowl.,  vol.  16,  p.  221,  teqq.) 
— Tho  singular  theory  of  Sir  Rufane  Donkin,  that  the 
Niger  once  flowed  into  the  Mediterranean  where  the 
Syrtes  now  are,  but  that  it  has  been  choked  up  and 
obliterated,  in  this  part  of  its  course,  by  the  sands  of 
the  desert,  is  very  ably  refuted  in  the  Quarterly  Re 
viete  (vol.  41,  p.  226,  seqq.). 

Nioiolos  FiovLoa,  P.,  a  celebrated  astrologer,  and 
yet  a  man  of  excellent  judgment.    He  was  the  friend 
of  Cicero,  and  consulted  by  him  on  all  important  oc- 
casions.   Nigidius  was  a  senator  at  the  time  of  Cat- 
iline's conspiracy,  and  lent  his  best  endeavours  in  aid 
of  Cicero.    Five  years  after  this  be  attained  to  tba 
praetorship,  and  displayed  great  firmness  in  dischar- 
ging the  duties  of  that  office.   He  was,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  allowed  a  free  legation  for  visiting  Asia  ;  and, 
returning  from  this  country,  met  Cicero  at  Mytilene, 
when  the  latter  was  going  to  take  charge  of  his  gov- 
ernment of  Cilicia.    The  peripatetic  Cratippus  assist 
ed  at  the  conference  which  the  two  friends  held  here, 
and  in  which  Nigidius,  without  doubt,  maintained  the 
tenets  of  Pythagoras,  to  whose  school  he  belonged. 
In  the  civil  wars  Nigidius  followed  the  party  of  Pom- 
pey.    Cesar,  who  pardoned  so  easily,  would  not,  how- 
ever, become  reconciled  to  him :  he  drove  him  into 
exile,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  Cicero  in  his 
behalf.    Nigidius  died  in  exile  a  year  before  the  as- 
sassination of  tho  diotator. — We  have  said  that  he  wat 
a  celebrated  astrologer.    He  was  strongly  attached, 
indeed,  to  this  pretended  science,  and  devoted  mucr 
of  his  time  to  it.    The  ancient  writers  have  recorded 
several  of  his  predictions,  and,  in  particular,  a  very 
remarkable  one  relative  to  Octaviua  (Augustus),  sod 
his  becoming  the  master  of  the  world.  (Suelon^ 
Aug.,  c.  94  —  Dio  Cass.,  46,  1.)    Cicero  speaka  or 
many  occasions  of  his  great  erudition,  and  he  was  re- 
garded as  the  most  learned  of  the  Romans  after  Var 
ro.    He  wrote  a  great  number  of  works :  one  oi 
grammar,  nnder  the  title  of  Commentarii  Grammatx 
ei,  in  thirty  books ;  a  Treatise  on  Animals,  in  law 
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i ;  another  On  Wind ;  a  very  large  work  On  the 
Gods;  V:*,  above  all,  a  System  of  Astrology,  or  a 
theory  of  the  art  of  divination.  Macrobius  and  Au- 
lua  Gellius,  in  citing  these  works,  have  preserved  for 
us  some  few  fragments  of  them.  An  extract  On 
Thunder,  from  one  of  bis  productions,  exists  in  Greek, 
having  been  translated  into  that  tongue  by  Lydus, 
and  inserted  in  his  treatise  on  Prodigies.  (Sch'dll, 
Hut.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  2,  p.  187.) 

Nilus,  the  name  of  the  great  river  of  Eastern  Afri- 
ca, the  various  branches  of  which  have  their  rise  in  the 
high  lands  north  of  the  equator,  and,  flowing  through 
Abyssinia  and  other  regions  to  the  westward  of  it, 
meet  in  the  country  of  Sennaar.  The  united  stream 
flows  northward  through  Nubia  and  Egypt,  and,  after 
a  course  of  more  than  1800  miles  from  the  farthest 
explored  point  of  its  principal  branch,  enters  the  Med- 
iterranean by  several  mouths,  which  form  the  delta  of 
Egypt.  The  word  NU  seems  to  be  an  old  indigenous 
appellation,  meaning  "  river,"  like  that  of  Gir  in  Sou- 
dan and  other  countries  south  of  the  Atlas.  ( Kid.  Ni- 
ger.) The  modern  Egyptians  call  the  river  Bahr-ffil, 
or  simply  Bohr ;  in  Nubia  it  is  known  by  various 
names  ;  in  Sennaar  the  central  branch,  or  Blue  Riv- 
er, is  called  Adit ;  and  in  Abyssinia,  Abawi.  The 
three  principal  branches  of  the  Nile  are:  1.  The 
Bohr  el  Abiad,  or  While  River,  to  the  west,  which  is 
now  ascertained  to  be  the  largest  and  longest.  2. 
The  Bohr  el  Asrek,  or  Blue  River,  in  the  centre.  3. 
The  Tarazse,  or  Atbara,  which  is  the  eastern  branch. 
These  three  branches  were  known  to  Ptolemy,  who 
seems  to  have  considered  the  western  as  the  true 
Nile,  and  to  have  called  the  Bohr  el  Asrek  by  the 
name  of  Astapus,  and  the  Tacazze  by  the  appellation 
of  Astaboras.  He  fixed  the  sources  of  the  western 
river  in  numerous  lakes  at  the  foot  of  the  Mountains 
cf  the  Moon,  which  he  placed  in  10°  S.  lat.  Strabo 
(821)  speaks  of  the  island  of'Mcroe  a*  hounded  on 
the  south  by  the  confluence  of  the  Astaboras,  Astapus, 
and  Astasobos.  In  another  place  (786)  he  says,  that 
the  Nile  receives  the  Astaboras  and  Astapus ;  which 
latter  "some  call  the  Astasobas,  and  say  that  the  As- 
tapus  is  another  river,  which  flows  from  some  lakes  in 
the  south,  and  makes  pretty  nearly  the  direct  course 
of  the  Nile,  and  is  swollen  by  summer-rains."  While 
these  passages  certainly  prove  that  the  ancient  geog- 
raphers knew  there  were  three  main  streams,  they 
also  prove  that  their  notions  about  them  were  extreme- 
ly confused. — The  Nile,  as  if  it  were  doomed  for  ever 
to  share  the  obscurity  which  covers  the  ancient  history 
of  the  land  to  which  it  ministers,  still  conceals  its  true 
sources  from  the  eager  curiosity  of  modern  science. 
The  question  which  was  agitated  in  tho  age  of  the 
Ptolemies  has  not  yet  been  solved ;  and,  although 
200(1  years  have  elapsed  since  Eratosthenes  published 
his  conjectures  as  to  the  origin  of  the  principal  branch, 
we  possess  not  more  satisfactory  knowledge  on  that 
particular  point  than  was  enjoyed  in  his  daya  by  the 
philosophers  of  Alexandrea.  The  repeated  failures 
which  had  already  attended  the  various  attempts  to 
discover  its  fountains,  convinced  the  geographers  of 
Greece  and  Rome  that  aucceas  was  impossible,  and 
that  it  waa  the  will  of  the  gods  to  conceal  from  all 
generations  this  great  secret  of  nature.  Homer,  in 
language  sufficiently  ambiguous,  describes  it  as  a 
stream  descending  from  heaven.  Herodotus  made  in- 
quiry in  regard  to  its  commencement,  but  soon  saw 
reason  to  relinquish  the  attempt  aa  altogether  fruitless. 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  Ptolerrry  Philadelphus,  en- 
gaged in  the  aame  undertaking,  and  despatched  per- 
sons well  qualified  by  their  knowledge  for  the  arduous 
task  ;  but  who,  nevertheless,  like  the  great  father  of 
history  himself,  travelled  and  inquired  in  vain.  Pom- 
punius  Mela  was  doubtful  whether  it  did  not  rise  in 
the  country  of  the  Antipodes.  Pliny  traced  it  in  im- 
agination to  a  mountain  in  the  Lower  Mauritania, 
89 1 


was  of  opinion  that  it 
from  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic,  and  penetrated 
through  the  heart  of  Africa,  dividing  it  into  two  con- 
tinenu.  Virgil  (Georg.,  4,  2»0)  appears  to  have  (a 
voured  a  conjecture,  which  also  found  support* r»  at  a 
later  period,  that  the  Nile  proceeded  from  the  ml. 
and  might  be  identified  with  one  of  the  great  rivers 
of  Asia.  {Russell's  Egypt,  p.  32,  seqq.) — The  nu- 
merous reports  of  the  natives,  who  call  the  Mountain 
of  the  Moon  by  the  Arabic  version  of  the  same  naaoe 
llmlu  7  Kamari,  though  generally  pronounced  VmU 
7  Kumri,  which  would  mean  "  blue  mountains,"  sctm 
to  agreo  in  placing  the  sources  of  the  Abiad  several 
degrees  north  of  the  equator,  at  nearly  an  equal  da 
tance  between  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  Af 
rice.  But  we  have  no  positive  information  either  as 
to  the  true  position  of  the  sources  or  of  the  mountain! 
themselves.  The  Bakr  el  Asrek,  or  Blue  Rim, 
which  waa  long  supposed  to  be  the  main  branch  of 
the  Nile,  and  which  Bruce  aUo  took  for  such,  has 
three  sources  in  the  high  land  of  Gojasn,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Geesh,  southwest  of  Lake  Dembea,  in  10°  59 
25"  N.  lat.,  and  36"  55'  30"  E.  long.,  according  to 
Drucc'a  observations.  The  sources  of  the  Axrek  ap- 
pear to  have  been  visited  by  Father  Paez,  aod  per- 
haps by  other  missionaries,  long  before  Bruce.  The 
vast  importance  attached  to  that  discovery  ba»  become 
much  diminished  since  the  information  which  we  have 
acquired  of  the  Abiad,  whose  sources  are  still  uoex 
plored,  and  still  involved  in  that  mystery  which  the 
ancients  represent  as  hovering  about  the  fountains  of 
tho  Nile.  The  Taeasze  rises  in  the  high  mountains 
of  Lasta,  in  about  11°  40'  N.  lat.,  and  39°  4C  E. 
long.  Its  sources  were  known  to  the  Jesuit  mitsiee- 
aries  in  Abyssinia,  and  have  been  visited  of  late  yean 
by  Pearce. — The  Nile,  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Taeazze  down  to  its  entrance  into  the  Mediterranean, 
a  distance  of  1200  geographical  miles  measured  along 
the  courso  of  the  river,  receives  no  permanent  streams ; 
but  in  the  season  of  rains  it  baa  wadys  or  torrents 
flowing  into  it  from  the  mountains  that  he  between 
it  and  the  Red  Sea.  North  of  Argo,  in  19°  40'  N 
lat.,  the  Nile  enters  the  province  of  Dar  Mahass,  in 
Lower  Nubia,  where  it  forms  a  cataract  or  rapid,  com- 
monly called  the  third  cataract  by  those  who  ascend 
the  river.  After  several  windings,  the  river  inclines 
to  the  northeast ;  and  near  22°  N.  lat.  forms  the  sec- 
ond cataract,  called  Wady  Haifa,  after  which  it  pus- 
es the  splendid  temple  of  Ipsambul.  Continuing  iu 
northeast  course,  the  Nile,  at  about  24°  N.  lat., 
the  last  cataract,  between  granite  rocks  which  crow 
the  river  near  Assouan,  the  ancient  Syene.  After  en- 
tering the  boundaries  of  Egypt,  the  Nile  flows  through 
the  whole  length  of  that  country,  which  it  waters  and 
fertilizes,  especially  the  Delta.  Egypt,  in  fact,  owes  to 
the  Nile  Us  very  existence  as  a  productive  and  habita- 
ble region,  and  accordingly,  in  olden  times,  the  people 
worshipped  the  beneficent  river  as  their  tutelary  god. 

1.  The  Delta. 

The  Nile,  issuing  from  the  valley  a  few  miles  north 
of  Cairo,  enters  the  wide  low  plain  which,  from  its  tri- 
angular form  and  its  resemblance  to  the  letter  4,  re- 
ceived from  the  Greeks  the  name  of  the  Delta.  The 
river,  at  a  place  called  Batu  el  Bahara,  near  the  an- 
cient Cercasorus,  dividea  into  two  branches,  the  one 
of  which,  flowing  to  Rosetta,  and  the  other  to  Vami- 
etta,  enclose  between  them  the  present  Delta.  -These 
two  arms  or  branches  were  anciently  called  the  Ca- 
nopic  and  Phatnitic.  The  figure  of  the  Delta  is  now 
determined  by  these  two  branches,  although  the  culti- 
vated plain  known  by  that  name  extends  considerably 
beyond  to  the  east  and  west,  as  far  as  the  sandy  des- 
ert on  either  side.  In  ancitnl  times,  however,  the 
triangle  of  the  Delta  was  much  more  obtuse  si  its 
apex,  as  its  right  side  was  formed  by  the  Pelusiac 
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branch,  which,  detaching  itself  from  tbe  Nile  higher 
op  than  the  Damietta  branch,  flowed  to  Pelusium,  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Menzalth.  Thia  branch 
it  now  in  a  great  measure  choked  up,  though  it  still 
•erres  partly  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  During 
our  winter  months,  which  are  the  spring  of  Egypt,  the 
Delta,  &s  well  as  the  Talley  of  the  Nile,  looks  like  a 
delightful  garden,  smiling  with  verdure,  and  enamel- 
'ed  with  the  blossoms  of  trees  and  plants.  Later  in 
the  year  the  soil  becomes  parcbed  and  dusty ;  and 
m  May  the  suffocating  khamsecn  begins  to  blow  fre- 
quently from  the  south,  sweeping  along  the  fine  sand, 
and  cbusing  rahous  diseases,  until  the  rising  of  the 
beneficent  river  comes  again  to  refresh  the  land. — For 
some  remarks  on  the  fertility  of  Egypt,  and  of  the 
Delu  in  particular,  consult  the  article  Egypt,  $  1,  page 
36,  col.  1. 

S.  Mouths  of  the  Nile,  and  Inundation  of  the  Rtter. 

The  ancients  were  acquainted  with,  and  mention, 
seven  mouths  of  the  Nile,  with  respect  to  the  changes 
in  which,  the  following  are  the  most  established  re- 
salts.    1.  The  Canopic  mouth,  now  partly  confound- 
ed with  the  canal  of  Alexandres,  and  partly  lost  in 
Lake  Etko.    2.  The  Bolbitine  mouth  at  Roselta.  3. 
Tbe  Sebennytic  mouth,  probably  the  opening  into  the 
present  Lake  Burlos.    4.  The  Phatnitic  or  Bucolic 
at  Damietta,    5.  The  Mendcsian,  which  ia  lost  in  the 
Lake  Mcnzaleh,  the  mouth  of  which  ia  represented  by 
that  of  LHbeh.    6.  The  Tanitic  or  Sa'itic,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  Moes  canal.    7.  The  Pelusiac  mouth 
leerns  to  be  represented  by  what  is  now  the  most 
ruterly  mouth  of  Lake  Menzaleh,  where  the  ruine  of 
Pelusium  are  still  visible. — The  rise  of  the  Nile,  in 
wmtnon  with  that  of  all  the  rivers  of  the  torrid  zone, 
a  caused  by  the  heavy  periodical  rains  which  drench 
lie  table-land  of  Abyssinia  and  tbo  mountainous  coun- 
try that  stretches  from  it  towards  the  south  and  west. 
This  phenomenon  is  well  explained  by  Bruce.    "  The 
air,"  he  observes,  "  is  so  much  rarefied  by  the  sun  du- 
ring the  time  he  remains  almost  stationary  over  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  that  the  winds,  loaded  with  va- 
pours, rush  in  upon  the  land  from  the  Atlantic  on  the 
west,  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  east,  and  lite  cold 
Southern  Ocean  beyond  the  Cape.  Thus  a  great  quan- 
tity of  vapour  is  gathered,  as  it  were,  into  a  focus ; 
and,  as  the  same  causes  continue  to  operate  during 
the  progress  of  the  sun  northward,  a  vaat  train  of 
clouds  proceed  from  south  to  north,  which  are  some- 
times extended  much  farther  than  at  other  periods. 
In  April  all  the  rivers  in  the  south  of  Abyssinia  begin 
to  swell  ;  in  the  beginning  of  June  they  are  all  full, 
sod  continue  so  while  the  sun  remains  stationary  in 
the  tropic  of  Cancer."— The  rise  of  tho  Nile  begins 
ia  June,  about  the  summer  solstice,  and  it  continues 
to  increase  till  September,  overflowing  the  lowlands 
along  its  course.    The  Delta  then  looks  like  an  im- 
mense marsh,  interspersed  with  numerous  islands, 
with  villages,  towns,  and  plantations  of  trees,  just 
above  the  water.    Should  the  Nile  rise  a  few  feet 
above  its  ordinary-  elevation,  the  inundation  sweeps 
away  the  mud-built  cottages  of  the  Arabs,  drowns 
their  cattle,  and  involves  the  whole  population  in  ruin. 
Again,  should  it  fall  short  of  the  customary  height, 
bad  crops,  and  dearth  are  the  consequences.    The  in- 
undation, after  having  remained  stationary  for  a  few 
days,  begins  to  subside,  and  about  tbo  end  of  Novem- 
ber moat  of  the  fields  are  left  dry,  and  covered  with 
a  fresh  layer  of  rich  brown  slime :  this  is  the  time 
when  the  lands  are  put  under  culture.    It  would  seem 
that  the  river  cuts  a  passage  through  a  considerable 
extent  of  rich  soil  before  it  approaches  the  granite 
range  which  bounds  the  western  extremity  of  Nubia. 
The  tropical  rains  collect  on  tbe  table-lands  of  the 
interior,  where  they  form  immense  sheets  of  water,  or 
wnporary  lakes.    When  these  have  reached  a  level 


high  enough  to  overflow  the  boundaries  of  then*  or 
sins,  they  suddenly  send  down  into  the  rivers  an  enor- 
mous volume  of  fluid  impregnated  with  the  soft  earth 
over  which  it  has  for  some  lime  stagnated.  Hence 
the  momentary  pauses  and  sudden  renewals  in  the 
rise  of  the  Nde ;  hence,  too,  the  abundance  of  fer- 
tilizing slime,  which  is  never  found  so  copious  in 
the  waters  of  rivers  that  owe  their  increase  soleh  to 
the  direct  influence  of  the  rains.    Tbe  mud  of  the 
Nile,  upon  analysis,  gives  nearly  one  half  of  argilla 
ceous  earth,  with  about  one  fourth  of  carbonate  of 
lime ;  the  remainder  consisting  of  water,  oxyde  of 
iron,  and  carbonate  of  magnesia.    On  the  very  banks 
the  slime  is  mixed  with  much  sand,  which  it  loses  in 
proportion  as  it  is  carried  farther  from  the  river,  so 
that,  at  a  certain  distance,  it  consists  almost  entirely 
of  pure  argil.    This  mud  is  employed  in  several  arts 
among  the  Egyptians.    It  is  formed  into  excellent 
bricks,  as  well  as  into  a  variety  of  vessels  for  domes- 
tic uses.    It  enters,  also,  into  the  manufacture  of  to- 
bacco-pipes.   Glass-makers  employ  it  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  furnaces,  and  the  country  people  cover 
their  houses  with  it.  —  Wo  have  already  remarked, 
that  Egypt  is  indebted  for  her  rich  harvests  to  the 
mould  or  soil  which  is  deposited  by  the  river  during 
the  annual  flood.    As  soon  as  the  waters  retire,  the 
cultivation  of  the  ground  commences.    If  it  has  im 
bibed  the  requisite  degree  of  moisture,  the  process  of 
agriculture  is  neither  difficult  nor  tedious.    The  seed 
is  scattered  over  the  soft  surface,  and  vegetation, 
which  almost  immediately  succeeds,  goes  on  witlr 
great  rapidity.    Where  the  land  has  been  only  par 
tially  inundated,  recourse  is  had  to  irrigation,  bj 
means  of  which  many  species  of  vegetables  are  rais- 
ed, even  during  the  dry  season.    Harvest  follows  at 
the  distance  of  about  six  or  eight  weeks,  according  to 
the  different  kinds  of  grain,  leaving  time,  in  most  ca- 
ses, for  a  succession  of  crops  wherever  there  is  a  full 
command  of  water. — The  swellings  of  the  Nile,  in 
Upper  Egypt,  are  from  80  to  35  feet ;  at  Cairo  they 
are  23  feet,  according  to  Humboldt,  but,  according  to 
Girard,  7.419  metres,  nearly  24£  feet ;  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  tho  Delta,  owing  to  the  breadth  of  the  in- 
undation and  the  artificial  channels,  only  4  feet. — 
The  common  Egyptian  mode  of  clarifying  the  water 
of  the  Nile  is  by  meana  of  pounded  almonds.  It 
holds  a  number  of  substances  in  a  state  of  imperfect 
solution,  which  are  in  this  way  precipitated.    Its  wa- 
ter is  then  one  of  the  purest  known,  remarkable  foi 
its  being  easily  digested  by  the  stomach,  for  its  salu- 
tary qualities,  and  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  it  is 
applied.    Europeans,  as  well  as  natives,  are  loud  in 
their  eulogies  on  the  agreeable  and  salubrious  quali- 
ties of  the  water  of  the  Nile.    Giovanni  Fmati,  for 
example,  who  was  no  stranger  to  the  limpid  strcama 
of  other  lands,  sighed  for  the  opportunity  of  returning 
to  Cairo,  that  he  might  once  more  drink  its  delicious 
water,  and  breathe  its  mild  atmosphere.    Maillet,  too, 
a  writer  of  good  credit,  remarks,  that  it  is  among 
waters  what  Champagne  is  among  wines.    The  Mus- 
sulmans themselves  acknowledge,  that  if  their  prophet 
Mohammed  had  Us  ted  it,  he  would  have  supplicated 
heaven  for  a  terrestrial  immortality,  that  he  might  en- 
joy it  for  ever.    (RusstWs  Egypt,  p.  48,  52,  scqq .) 

3.  Deposites  of  the  Nile,  and  increase  of  the  Delta. 

We  have  here  a  very  interesting  topic  of  inquiry.  It 
is  an  observation  as  old  as  the  days  of  Herodotus,  that 
Egypt  is  the  gift  of  the  Nile.  This  historian  imagined 
that  all  tbe  lower  division  of  the  country  was  fonner/y 
a  deep  bay  or  arm  of  the  sea,  and  that  it  had  been 
gradually  filled  up  by  depositions  from  the  river.  He 
illustrates  his  reasoning  on  this  subject  by  supposing, 
that  the  present  appearance  of  the  Red  Sea  resemble* 
exactly  the  aspect  which  Egypt  must  have  exhibited 
1  in  its  original  slate ;  and  that  if  the  Nile  by  anx 
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admitted  to  flow  into  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
it  would,  in  the  cooree  of  20,000  yean,  convey  into  it 
■nch  •  quantity  of  earth  as  would  raiee  ita  bed  to  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  coast.  I  am  of  opinion,  he 
subjoins,  that  this  might  take  place  even  within  10,000 
years  ;  why  then  m.glit  not  a  bay  atill  more  spacious 
than  this  be  choked  up  with  mud,  in  the  time  which 
passed  before  our  age,  by  a  stream  so  great  and  pow- 
erful as  the  Nile!  (3,  11.)— The  men  of  science  who 
Accompanied  the  French  expedition  into  Egypt  under- 
took to  measure  the  depth  of  alluvial  matter  which  has 
been  actually  deposited  by  the  river.  By  sinking  pits 
at  different  intervals,  both  on  the  banks  of  the  current 
and  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  stratum,  they  ascertained 
satisfactorily,  first,  that  the  surface  of  the  soil  de- 
clines from  the  margin  of  the  stream  towards  the  fool 
of  the  hills ;  secondly,  that  the  thickness  of  the  de- 
posito  is  generally  about  ten  feet  near  the  river,  and 
decreases  gradually  as  it  recedes  from  it ;  and,  thirdly, 
that  beneath  the  mud  there  is  a  bed  of  sand  analogous 
io  the  substance  which  has  at  all  times  been  brought 
lown  by  the  flood  of  the  Nde.  This  convex  form  as- 
mined  by  the  surface  of  the  valley  is  not  peculiar  to 
Egypt,  being  common  to  the  banks  of  all  great  rivers, 
where  the  quantity  of  soil  transported  by  the  current 
is  greater  than  that  which  is  washed  down  by  rain 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains.  The  plains  which 
skirt  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ganges  present  in  many 
parts  an  example  of  the  same  phenomenon.— An  at- 
tempt has  likewise  been  msde  to  ascertain  the  rate  of 
the  annual  deposition  of  alluvial  substance,  and  there- 
by to  measure  the  elevation  which  has  been  conferred 
upon  the  valley  of  Egypt  by  the  action  of  its  river. 
But  on  no  point  are  travellers  less  agreed  than  in  re- 
gard to  the  change  of  level  and  the  increase  of  land 
on  the  seacoast.  Dr.  Shaw  and  M.  Savary  take  their 
stand  on  the  one  aide,  and  are  resolutely  opposed  by 
Bruce  and  Volney  on  the  other.  Herodotus  informs 
Be,  that  in  the  reign  of  Maris,  if  the  Nile  rose  to  the 
height  of  eight  cubits,  all  the  lands  of  Egypt  were  suf- 
ficiently watered ;  but  that  in  his  own  time— not  quite 
d00  years  afterward — the  country  waa  not  covered 
with  less  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  cubits  of  water.  The 
addition  of  soil,  therefore,  was  equsl  to  seven  cubits 
at  the  least,  or  126  inches  in  the  course  of  900  years. 
"But  at  present,"  says  Dr.  Shaw,  "the  river  must 
rise  to  the  height  of  twenty  cubits— and  it  usually 
rises  to  24  cubits — before  the  wholo  country  is  over- 
flowed. Since  the  time,  therefore,  of  Herodotus, 
Egypt  has  gained  new  soil  to  the  depth  of  230  inches. 
And  if  we  look  back  from  the  reign  of  Maris  to  the 
time  of  the  Deluge,  and  reckon  that  interval  by  the 
sstne  proportion,  we  shall  find  that  the  whole  perpen- 
dicular accession  of  the  soil,  from  the  Deluge  to  AD. 
1721,  must  be  500  inches ;  that  is,  the  land  of  Egypt  has 
gained  41  feet  8  inches  of  soil  in  4072  years.  Thus, 
in  process  of  time,  the  country  may  be  raised  to  such 
a  height  that  the  river  will  not  be  able  to  overflow  it. 
banks ;  and  Egypt,  consequently,  from  being  the  most 
fertile,  will,  for  want  of  the  annual  inundation,  become 
one  of  the  most  barren  parts  of  the  universe."  (Shaic's 
Travels,  vol.  2,  p.  235.)— We  shall  see  presently  that 
this  fear  on  tho  part  of  the  learned  traveller  is  entirely 
without  foundation.  Were  it  possible  to  determine 
the  mean  rate  of  accumulation,  a  species  of  chronome- 
ter would  be  thereby  obtained  for  measuring  the  lapse 
of  time  which  has  passed  since  any  monument,  or  oth- 
er work  of  art  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river,  was 
originally  founded.  In  applying  the  principle  now  sta- 
ted, it  ia  not  necessary  to  assume  anything  more  than 
that  the  building  in  question  was  not  plsced  by  its 
architect  under  the  level  of  the  river  at  ita  ordinary  in- 
undations, a  postulatum  which,  in  regard  to  palaces, 
temples,  and  statues,  will  be  most  readily  granted. 
Proceeding  on  this  ground,  the  French  philosophers 
a  conjecture  respecting  a  number  of  dates, 


of  which  the  following  are  some  ef  the 

able:  1.  The  depth  of  the  soi  round  the  colossal 
statue  of  Memnon,  at  Thebes,  gives  only  0  108  ef  a 
mitre  (less  than  four  inches)  as  the  rate  of  accumula- 
tion in  a  century,  while  the  mean  of  several  observa- 
tions made  in  the  valley  of  Lower  Egypt  gives  0.126 
of  a  metre,  or  rather  more  than  four  inches.  But  the 
basis  of  the  ststue  of  Memnon  was  certainly  rawed 
above  the  level  of  the  inundation  by  being  placed  oa 
an  artificial  mound  ;  and  excavations  msde  near  it 
show  that  the  original  height  of  that  «»*  six  metres 
(19.686  feet)  above  the  level  of  the  soil.  A  similaj 
result  is  obtained  from  examining  the  foundation*  ot 
the  palace  at  Luxor.  Taking,  therefore.  0.126  of  s 
mitre,  the  mean  secular  augmentation  of  the  sod,  as  i 
divisor,  the  quotient,  4760,  gives  the  number  of  yes»s 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  foundation  of  Thebes 
was  laid.  Thia  date,  which,  of  course,  can  only  be 
considered  ss  a  very  imperfect  approximation  to  the 
truth,  carries  the  origin  of  that  celebrated  roetropolu 
as  far  back  as  2960  years  before  Christ,  and,  conse- 
quently, 612  years  before  the  Deluge,  according  to  the 
reckoning  of  the  modem  Jews.  But  the  numbern 
given  there  differ  materially  from  those  of  tbe  Sam  in  a:, 
text  and  tbe  Septuagint  version ;  which,  carrying  :hs 
Deluge  back  to  the  year  3716  before  Christ,  make  an 
interval  of  seven  centuries  and  a  half  between  the 
flood  and  tbe  building  of  Thebes.  Though  no  dis- 
tinct account  of  the  age  of  that  city  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Greek  historians,  it  is  clesr  from  Diodoros  that 
they  believed  it  to  have  been  begun  in  a  very  remote 
period  of  antiquity.  (Dion*.  Sic.,  1, 15.) — 2  the  rub- 
bish collected  at  the  foot  of  the  obelisk  of  Luxor  indi- 
cates that  it  was  erected  fourteen  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era. — 3.  Tbe  causeway  which  erosse: 
the  plain  of  Sioat  furnishes  a  similar  ground  for  np 
posing  that  it  must  have  been  founded  twelve  hundred 
years  anterior  to  the  same  epoch.  —  4.  Tbe  pillar  at 
Holiopolis,  six  miles  from  Cairo,  appears,  from  evi- 
dence strictly  analogous,  to  have  been  raised  about 
tbe  period  just  specified  ;  but,  as  the  waters  drain  off 
more  slowly  in  the  Delta  than  in  Upper  Egypt,  tbe 
accumulation  of  alluvial  soil  is  more  rapid  there  than 
higher  up  the  stresm ;  the  foundations,  therefore,  of 
ancient  buildings  in  the  former  district  will  be  at  as 
great  a  depth  below  tbe  surface  as  those  of  much  great- 
er antiquity  are  in  tbe  middle  and  upper  provinces. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  to  form  these  calculations  with 
such  accuracy  as  would  render  them  less  liable  to  dis- 
pute, more  time  and  observation  would  be  reqnisits 
than  could  be  given  by  tbe  French  in  the  short  period 
during  which  they  continued  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  Egypt.  One  general  and  important  consequence, 
however,  arising  from  their  inquiries,  can  hardly  bs 
overlooked  or  denied  ;  namely,  that  tbe  dates  thus  ob- 
tained are  as  remote  from  the  extravagant  chronology 
of  tbe  ancient  Egyptians,  ss  they  are  consistent  with 
timony  of  both  sacred  and  profane  history.  «tth 


the  testic 

regard  to  tbe  early  civilization  of  that  interesting 
country.  —  But,  little  or  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
such  conclusions,  because  it  is  now  manifestly  impos- 
sible to  ascertain,  in  the  first  instance,  whether  the 
measures  referred  to  by  the  ancient  historians  were  in 
all  cases  of  the  same  standard ;  and,  secondly,  whether 
the  deposition  of  soil  in  the  Egyptian  valley  did  not 
proceed  more  rapidly  in  early  times  than  it  does  in  osjt 
days,  or  even  thsn  it  has  done  ever  aince  he  ' 
first  became  an  object  of  philosophical  curiosity, 
the  level  of  the  land  has  been  raised,  and  its  exteol 
towards  the  sea  greatly  increased  since  the  age  of  He- 
rodotus, we  might  safely  infer,  as  well  from  tbe  prest 
invasion  of  esrthy  matter  which  is  held  in  suspension 
by  the  Nile  when  in  a  state  of  flood,  as  from  the  anal- 
ogous operation  of  all  Urge  rivers,  both  in  the  old  con 
tinents  and  in  the  new.    There  is,  in  troth,  ne  got* 

fact  mentioned  by  Dr.  Sam 


reason  for  questioning  the  I 
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that  the  mud  of  Ethiopia  has  been  detected  by  sound- 
ings at  the  distance  of  not  less  than  twenty  leagues 
from  the  coast  of  the  Delta.  Nor  yet  is  there  any  sub- 
for  apprehending,  with  the  author  just 
in  process  of  time,  the  whole  country 
may  be  raised  to  such  a  height  that  the  river  will  not 
be  able  to  overflow  its  banks  ;  and,  consequently,  that 
Egypt,  from  being  the  most  fertile,  will,  for  want  of 
the  annual  inundation,  become  one  of  the  most  barren 
parts  of  the  universe.  "  According  to  an  approximate 
calculation,"  observes  Wilkinson,  "  the  land  about  the 
first  or  lowest  cataract  has  been  raised  nine  feet  in 
1700  years,  at  Thebes  about  seven  feet,  and  at  Cairo 
about  five  feet  ten  inches ;  while  at  Rosetta  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  where  the  perpendicular  thickness 
of  the  deposite  is  much  less  than  in  the  valley  of  Cen- 
tral and  Upper  Egypt,  owing  to  the  great  extent,  east 
and  west,  over  winch  the  inundation  spreads,  the  rise 
of  the  soil  has  been  comparatively  imperceptible."  As 
the  bed  of  the  Nile  always  keeps  pace  with  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  soil,  and  the  proportion  of  water  brought 
down  by  the  river  continues  to  be  the  same,  it  follows 
that  the  Nile  now  overflows  a  greater  extent  of  land, 
both  east  and  west,  than  in  former  times ;  and  that  the 
superficies  of  cultivable  land  in  the  plains  of  Thebes 
and  of  Central  Egypt  continues  to  increase.  All  fears, 
therefore,  about  the  stoppage  of  the  overflowing  of  the 
Nile  are  unfounded.  (RusseWa  Egypt,  p.  37,  seqq. — 
Encyd.  U»  Knowl.,  vol.  16,  p.  234.) 

4.  Change  in  the  course  of  the  Nile. 

Tho  Nile  is  said  by  Herodutus  (2,  99)  to  have  flow- 
ed, previously  to  the  time  of  Menes,  on  the  side  of 
Libya.    This  prince,  by  constructing  a  mound  at  the 
distance  of  100  stadia  from  Memphis,  towards  the 
south,  diverted  its  course.    The  ancient  course  is  not 
unknown  at  present,  and  may  be  traced  across  the 
desert,  passing  west  of  the  Natron  Lakes.    It  is  call- 
ed by  the  Arabs  Bahr-bela- Match,  "  The  river  with- 
out water,"  and  presents  itself  to  the  view  in  a  valley 
which  runs  parallel  to  that  containing  the  lakes  just 
mentioned.    In  the  sand  with  which  its  channel  is  ev- 
erywhere covered,  trunks  of  trees  have  been  found  in 
a  state  of  complete  petrifaction,  and  also  the  vertebral 
bone  of  a  large  fish.    Jasper,  quartz,  and  petros'ilcx 
have  likewise  been  observed  scattered  over  the  sur- 
face    "That  the  Nile  originally  flowed  through  tho 
▼alley  of  the  Dry  River,"  observes  Russell  (Egypt,  p. 
1 02,  seqq  ). "  is  admitted  by  the  most  intelligent  among 
modern  travellers.    M.  Denon,  for  example,  regards 
as  proof's  of  this  fact  the  physical  conformation  of  tho 
adjoining  country  ;  the  existence  of  the  bed  of  a  river 
extending  to  the  sea,  but  now  dry  ;  its  depositions  and 
incrustations  ;  its  extent ;  its  bearing  towards  the  north 
on  a  chain  of  hills  which  run  east  and  west,  and  turn 
orT  towards  the  northwest,  sloping  down  to  follow  the 
c  rjrtse  of  the  valley  of  the  dry  channel,  and  likewise 
the  Natron  I^akes.  And,  more  than  all  the  other  proofs, 
the  form  of  the  chain  of  mountains  at  tho  north  of  the 
Pyramid,  which  shuts  the  entrance  of  tho  valley,  and 
appear*  to  be  cut  perpendicularly,  like  almost  all  the 
Diourrtains  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Nile  flows  at  the 
present  day  ;  all  these  offer  to  the  view  a  channel  left 
dry.  and  its  several  remains.    (Denon,  vol.  1,  p.  163  ) 
The  opinion  that  the  river  of  Egypt  penetrated  into 
he  Libyan  desert,  even  to  the  westward  of  Fayoum, 
i  rendered  probable  by  some  observations  recorded  in 
h»i  second  volume  of  Belzoni's  Researches.    In  his 
icmrney  to  the  Oasis  of  Amnion,  he  reached,  one  even- 
rig,  the  Bahr-Ula-Maiek.    'This  place,'  he  remarks, 
is  singular,  and  deserves  the  attention  of  the  geogra- 
her,  as  it  ii  a  dry  riper,  and  has  all  the  appearance 
f  water  having  been  in  it,  the  bank  and  bottom  being 
i.i  i  to  fall  of  stones  and  sand.    There  are  several  isl- 
n<la  in  the  centre ;  but  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
— -  is,  that  at  a  certain  height  upon  the  bank  there 
5  X 


is  a  mark  evidently  as  if  the  water  had  reached  so  high : 
the  colour  of  the  materials,  also,  above  that  mark,  is 
much  lighter  than  that  of  those  below.  And  what 
would  almost  determine  that  there  has  been  water  here 
is,  that  the  bland  has  the  same  mark,  and  on  the  same 
level  with  that  on  the  banks  of  the  supposed  river.  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  how  the  course  of  this  river 
is  so  little  known,  as  I  only  found  it  mtfrked  near  the 
Natron  Lakes,  taking  a  direction  of  northwest  and 
southeast,  which  docs  not  agree  with  its  course  here, 
which  is  from  north  to  south,  as  far  as  I  could  see  from 
the  summit  of  a  high  rock  on  the  west  side  of  it.  The 
Arabs  assured  me  that  it  ran  a  great  ways  in  both  di- 
rections, and  that  it  is  the  same  which  passes  near  the 
Natron  Lakes.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  must  pass  right 
before  the  extremity  of  the  lake  Morris,  at  the  distance 
of  two  or  three  days'  journey  in  a  western  direction. 
This  is  the  place  where  several  petrified  stumps  of 
trees  are  found,  and  many  pebbles,  with  moving  or 
quick  water  inside.'  "    (Behoni,  vol.  2,  p.  183.) 

Ninds,  I.  son  of  Bclus,  and  king  of  Assyria.  His 
history  is  known  to  us  merely  through  Ctesias,  from 
whom  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Justin  have  copied. 
(Heyne,  de  Fontibm,  Diod.  Stc,  p.  hii.,  *eqq  ,  vol.  1, 
ed.  Brp  )  Ctesias  and  Julius  Afncanus  make  him  to 
have  ascended  the  throne  2048  B.C.,  and  from  the 
narrative  of  Diodorus  he  would  appear  to  have  been  a 
warlike  prince,  who  signalized  himself  by  extensive 
conquests,  reducing  under  Ihh  sway  the  Babylonians, 
Armenians,  Medes,  Bactrians,  Indi,  and,  in  a  word, 
the  whole  of  Upper  and  Lower  Asia.  Even  Egypt 
felt  his  sway.  In  his  expedition  against  the  Bactiians 
he  met  with  the  famous  Semiramis,  with  whom  he 
united  himself  in  marriage.  After  completing  his  con- 
quests, Ninus,  according  to  the  Greek  writers,  erected 
for  his  capital  the  celebrated  city  of  Nineveh  (vid.  Ni- 
nus II. — Compare,  however,  remarks  under  the  article 
Assyria),  and  on  his  death  was  succeeded  by  Semira- 
mis, who  reared  a  tomb  of  vast  dimensions  over  his 
grave. — Much  of  what  is  stated  respecting  this  mon- 
arch is  either  purely  fabulous,  or  else  various  legends 
respecting  different  conquerors  are  made  to  unite  in 
one.  He  occupies  the  boundary  between  fable  and 
history.  (Ctet^  ap.  Jhod.  Sic,  2,  1,  *cqq. — Ctct., 
Fragm.,  ed.  Bohr,  p.  389,  scqq.) — II.  The  capital  of 
the  Assyrian  Empire,  called  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans Ninus  (Nfooe),  but  in  Scripture  Nineveh,  and  in 
the  Septuagint  version,  titvevt  or  Hivewj.  It  was  sit- 
uate in  the  plain  of  Aturia,  on  the  Tigris  (Strabo,  737. 
—Herod.,  1,  193  —  Id.,  2,  160.— Ptol.,  6,  1),  and  not 
on  the  Euphrates,  as  Diodorus  states  on  the  authority 
of  Ctesias.  (Diod.  Sic,  2,  3.)  The  Hebrew  and 
Greek  writers  concur  in  describing  Nineveh  as  a  very 
large  and  populous  city.  Jonah  speaks  of  it  as  "  an 
exceeding  great  city,  of  three  days'  journey"  (Jon.  3, 
3),  and  states  that  there  were  more  than  120,000  per- 
sons in  it  that  knew  not  their  right  hand  from  their  left 
(4, 1 1 ).  Rosenmullcr  and  other  commentators  suppose 
this  to  bo  a  proverbial  expression  to  denote  children 
under  the  age  of  three  or  five  years,  and  accordingly 
estimate  tho  entire  population  at  two  millions;  but 
the  expression  in  Jonah  is  too  vague  to  warrant  us 
in  making  any  such  conclusion.  Strabo  says  that  it 
was  larger  than  Babylon  (Strab.,  737);  but  if  any 
dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  account  of  Dio- 
dorus (2,  3),  who  states  that  it  was  480  stadia  in  cir- 
cumference, it  must  have  been  about  the  same  size  as 
I  Babylon.  (Herod.,  1,  178.)  The  walls  of  Nineveh 
arc  described  by  Diodorus  as  100  feet  high,  and  so 
broad  that  three  chariots  might  be  driven  on  them 
abreast.  Upon  the  walls  stood  1500  towers,  each  200 
feet  in  height,  and  the  whole  was  so  strong  as  to  be 
deemed  impregnable.  (Diod.  Sic,  2,  3. — Nahum,  c. 
2. )  According  to  the  Greek  writers,  Ninus  was  found- 
ed by  a  king  of  the  same  name  (rid.  Ninus  I.) ;  but 
in  the  book  of  Genesis  it  is  stated  to  have  been  built 
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by  Amur,  or,  if  we  adopt  the  marginal  translation,  by 
Nimrod.  (Kid.  Assyria.)  Possibly  Nimrod  and  Ni- 
i. — Nineveh  was  the  residence  of 


nus  were  the 
the  Assyrian  monarchs  (2  Kinps,  19,  36. — Isaiah, 
37,  37. — Compare  Strabo,  84,  737),  and  it  is  men- 
tioned as  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance  ; 
whence  Nahutn  speaks  of  its  merchants  as  more  than 
the  stars  of  Ticavcn  (3,  16).  But,  as  in  the  case  of 
most  large  and  wealthy  cities,  the  greatest  corruption 
and  licentiousness  prevailed,  on  account  of  which  Na- 
hum  and  Zrphaniah  foretold  its  destruction. — Nineveh, 
which  for  1450  years  had  been  mistress  of  the  East, 
to  whom  even  Babylon  itself  was  subject,  was  first 
taken  in  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus,  B.C.  747,  by  the 
Medcs  and  Babylonians,  who  had  revolted  under  their 
governors  Arbaces  and  Belesis.  This  event  put  an 
end  to  the  first  Assyrian  empire,  and  divided  its  im- 
mense territory  into  two  lesser  kingdoms,  those  of 
Assyria  and  Babylon.  But  Nineveh  itself  suffered 
little  change  from  this  event ;  it  was  still  a  great  city  ; 
and,  soon  after,  in  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon,  who  took 
Babylon,  it  became  again  the  capital  of  both  empires, 
which  continued  64  years  ;  when  Nabopolossar,  a  gen- 
eral in  the  Assyrian  army,  and  father  of  the  famous 
Nebuchadnezzar,  seized  on  Babylon  and  proclaimed 
himself  king  :  aft«r  which  Nineveh  was  no  more  the 
seat  of  government  of  both  kingdoms.  It  was,  in  fact, 
now  on  the  decline,  and  was  soon  to  yield  to  the  rising 
power  of  its  great  rival.  The  Medes  had  again  revolt- 
ed, and  in  the  year  633  B.C.,  their  king,  Cyaxares, 
having  defeated  the  Assyrians  in  a  great  battle,  laid 
siege  to  Nineveh ;  but  its  time  was  not  yet  come,  and 
it  was  delivered  on  this  occasion  by  an  invasion  of 
Media  by  the  Scythians,  which  obliged  Cyaxares  to 
withdraw  his  army  to  repel  them.  But  in  the  year 
612,  having  formed  an  alliance  with  Nabopolossar,  king 
of  Babylon,  he  returned,  accompanied  by  that  monarch, 
to  the  siege  of  Nineveh,  and  finally  took  the  city. 
The  prophecy  made  by  Zephaniah,  of  ita  utter  destruc- 
tion, must  refer  to  this  latter  event.  Strabo  says  that 
it  fell  into  decay  immediately  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  Assyrian  monarchy  ;  and  this  account  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact,  that,  in  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
the  place  is  not  mentioned,  although  in  his  march 
along  the  Tigris,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Arbela,  he 
must  have  been  very  near  the  spot  where  it  is  supposed 
to  have  stood.  Under  the  Roman  emperors,  however, 
we  read  of  a  city  named  Ninus  (Tacit.,  Ann  ,  12,  13) 
or  Ninivc  (Amm.  Marcell.,  18,  7) ;  and  Abulpharagi, 
in  the  L3th  century,  mentions  a  castle  called  Niniti. 
— Little  doubt  can  arise  that  Nineveh  was  situate 
near  the  Tigris,  and  yet  the  exact  site  of  that  once 
mighty  city  has  never  been  clearly  ascertained.  On 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the  town  of 
Mosul,  and  partly  on  the  site  of  the  modem  village  of 
Nunia  or  A ebbi  Yunus,  ore  some  considerable  ruins, 
which  have  been  described  at  different  periods  by 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Thevenot,  Tavernier,  dec,  as 
those  of  ancient  Nineveh.  But  it  is  thought  by  others, 
from  the  dimensions  of  the  ruins,  that  these  travellers 
must  have  been  mistaken  ;  am]  that  the  remains  de- 
scribed by  them  were  those  of  some  city  of  much 
smaller  extent  and  more  recent  date  than  the  Scripture 
Nineveh.  Mr.  Kinneir,  who  visited  this  spot  in  the 
year  1808,  says,  that  "  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Tigris  (that  is,  over  against  Mosul),  and  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  that  stream,  the  village  of  Nu- 
nia  and  sepulchre  of  the  prophet  Jonas  seem  to  point 
out  the  position  of  Nineveh." — "  A  city  being  after- 
ward erected  near  this  spot,  bore  the  name  of  Ninus ; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  the  ruins  of  the  latter,  and 
not  of  the  old  Nineveh,  that  are  now  visible.  I  exam- 
ined theso  ruins  in  November,  1810,  and  found  them  to 
consist  of  a  rampart  and  a  fosse,  forming  an  oblong 
square  not  exceeding  four  miles  in  compass,  if  so  much. 
I  saw  neither  stones  nor  rubbish  of  any  kind.  The  wall 


I  is,  on  an  average,  20  feet  in  height ;  and,  is  it  is  cov- 
ered with  grass,  the  whole  has  a  striking  resemblance 
I  to  some  of  the  Roman  intrenchments  which  are  extant 
in  England."  Mr.  Kinneir' s  opinions  are  in  every- 
thing worthy  of  respect,  and  with  regard  to  these  ruins, 
the  traces  of  the  wall  point  them  out  very  evidently 
as  belonging  to  some  city  or  building  of  much  less 
dimensions  than  ancient  Nineveh  ;  while  these  traces 
being  visible  at  all  would  seem  to  place  their  date  long 
subsequent  to  that  of  the  structure  of  the  Scripture 
Nineveh.  It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  while  the  walls 
of  Babylon,  which  were  at  least  as  high  and  as  thick, 
according  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  historians,  as 
those  of  Nineveh,  and  were  entire  long  after  the  de- 
struction of  that  city,  ore  utterly  effaced,  those  of 
Nineveh  should  still  be  visible.  Mr.  Rich,  indeed, 
supposes  that  he  1ms  discovered  in  these  intrer.chmrnu 
the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Nineveh  ;  which  he  describes 
as  an  enclosure  of  a  rectangular  form,  corretpondirif 
with  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass  ;  the  am  of 
which  is  not  larger  than  that  of  the  town  of  Mosul 
The  boundary  of  this  enclosure  may,  he  says,  be  per- 
fectly traced  all  around ;  and  looks  like  an  embank- 
ment of  earth  or  rubbish  of  small  elevation,  and  has 
attached  to  it,  and  in  its  line  at  several  places,  mounds 
of  greater  size  and  solidity.  The  first  of  these  forms 
the  southwest  angle  ;  and  on  it  is  built  the  village  of 
Ncbbi  Yunus,  where  they  show  the  tonib  of  the 
prophet  Jonas.  The  next,  and  largest  of  alL  which 
Mr.  Rich  supposes  to  be  the  monument  of  Ninus.  ii 
situate  near  the  centre  of  the  western  face  of  the  en- 
closure, and  is  joined,  like  the  others,  by  the  boundary 
wall ;  the  natives  call  it  Koyvnjuk  Tept.  Its  form  is 
that  of  a  truncated  pyramid,  with  regular  steep  sides 
and  a  flat  top,  and  composed  of  stones  and  earth  . 
there  being  sufficient  of  the  latter  to  admit  ofcultiva- 
tion  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kcyunjuk,  which  is  built  st 
the  northeast  extremity.  This  mound,  according  to 
measurements  taken  by  Mr.  Rich,  is  178  feet  high. 
1850  long  from  east  to  west,  and  1147  broad  from 
north  to  south.  The  other  mounds  on  the  boundary 
wall  offer  nothing  worthy  of  remark ;  but  out  of  one 
of  these,  a  short  time  smcc.  an  immense  block  of 
stone  was  dug,  on  which  were  sculptured  the  figures 
of  men  and  animals ;  cylinders,  like  those  of  Babylon, 
with  some  other  antiques,  and  stones  of  very  large  di- 
mensions, are  also  occasionally  dug  up.  'Whether 
theso  ruins  be  really  what  Mr.  Rich  supposes  then  to 
be,  or  a  part  only  of  the  more  recent  city  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Kinneir,  cannot  be  decided.  It  is  quite  clear, 
however,  that  of  whatever  structure  these  mounds  may 
be  the  remains,  their  dimensions  will  not  allow  us  to 
consider  them  as  those  of  the  vails  of  Nineveh :  they 
must  cither  be  those  of  a  palace,  as  supposed  by  Mr 
Rich,  or  of  some  other  stupendous  building  of  that 
city,  or  of  a  more  modern  one  erected  on  this  spot ; 
and  the  uncertainty  which  exists  on  this  point  is  alone 
sufficient  to  testify  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies 
In  fact,  these  prophecies  respecting  Nineveh  ba»c 
long  since  received:  their  entire  completion ;  "an  utter 
end  is  made  of  the  place,"  and  the  true  site  may  for 
ever  be  sought  in  vain.  (Mansfords  Scnptvr€  Gaz- 
etteer, p.  339,  seqq. — Drummcmds  Origines,  p.  ITS, 

**?*;•> . 

Ni.NpA*,  a  son  of  Ninus  and  Scmiramta,  king  of 
Assyria,  who  succeeded  his  mother  on  her  voluntarily 
abdicating  the  crown.  ( Vid.  Scmiranus.)  Altogether 
unlike  his  parents,  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  se- 
clusion ana  pleasure,  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  his 
successors.    (Diod.  Ste..  2,  21.) 

Niobe,  daughter  of  Tantalus,  king  of  Lydia.  v™« 
married  to  Amphion,  by  whom  she  had,  according  to 
Ovid  and  other  ancient  writers,  seven  sons  and  seven 
daughters.  This  is  the  most  commonly  received  opin- 
ion, though  Homer  (//.,  24.  602)  and  others  give  the 
number  variously.    The  pride  of  Niobc  at  having  thu 
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numerous  offspring  was  bo  great,  that  she  is  saiJ  to 
have  insulted  Latona,  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana, 
by  refusing  to  offer  at  the  altars  raised  in  her  honour, 
declaring  that  she  herself  had  a  better  claim  to  worship 
and  sacrifices  than  one  who  was  the  mother  of  only 
two  children.   Latona,  indignant  at  this  insolence  and 
presumption,  called  upon  Tier  children  for  revenge. 
Apollo  and  Diana  heard  her  prayer,  and  obeyed  the 
entreaty  of  their  outraged  parent.    All  the  sons  of 
N'iobe  fell  by  the  arrows  of  Apollo,  while  the  daugh- 
ters, in  like  manner,  met  their  death  from  the  hands 
of  Diana.    Chloris  alone  escaped  the  common  fate. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Nelcus,  king  of  Pylos.    This  tcr- 
riblo  judgment  of  the  gods  so  affected  the  now  heart- 
stricken  and  humiliated  Niobe,  that  she  was  changed 
by  her  excessive  grief  into  a  stone  on  Mount  Sipylus, 
in  I.ydia.    Amphion  also,  in  attempting,  in  retalia- 
tion, to  destroy  the  temple  of  Apollo,  perished  by  the 
shafts  of  that  deity.    {Ovid,  Met.,  6,  146,  seqq. — Hy- 
gm.,  fab..  9  —Apollod.,  3,  5,  6. — Soph  ,  Anltg.,  823, 
tcqq  )    Pausanias  says,  that  the  rock  on  Sipylus, 
which  went  by  the  name  of  Niobe,  and  which  he  had 
visited,  "  was  merely  a  rock  and  precipice  when  one 
came  close  up  to  it,  and  bore  no  resemblance  at  all  to 
a  woman  ;  but  at  a  distance  you  might  imagine  it  to 
be  a  woman  weeping  with  downcast  countenance." 
(Paiuan.,  I,  21,  3.)— The  myth  of  Niobe  has  been 
explained  by  Volcker  and  others  in  a  physical  sense. 
According  to  these  writers,  the  name  Niobe  (Si66n,  i. 
e ,  Se66n)  denotes  Youth  or  Newness.    She  is  the 
diughter  of  the  Flourishing-one  (Tantalus),  and  the 
mother  of  the  Green-one  (Chloris).    In  her,  then,  we 
may  view  the  young,  verdant,  fruitful  earth,  the  bride 
of  the  sun  (Amphion),  beneath  the  influence  of  whose 
fecundating  beams  she  pours  forth  vegetation  with 
lavish  profusion.    The  revolution  of  the  year,  howcv- 
rr,  denoted  by  Apollo  and  Diana  (other  forms  of  the 
no  and  moon),  withers  up  and  destroys  her  progeny  ; 
she  weeps  and  stiffens  to  stone  (the  torrents  and  frosts 
of  winter) ;  but  Chloris,  the  Green-one,  remains,  and 
spring  clothes  the  earth  anew  with  its  smiling  verdure. 
{Volcker,  Myth,  dcr  Jap.,  p.  359. — KeighUcy's  My- 
thology, p.  338.) — The  legend  of  Niobe  and  her  chil- 
dren has  afforded  a  subject  for  art,  which  has  been  fine- 
ly treated  by  one  of  the  greatest  ancient  masters  of 
sculpture.   It  consists  of  a  series,  rather  than  a  group, 
of  figures  of  both  sexes,  in  all  the  disorder  and  agony 
of  expected  or  present  suffering ;  while  one,  the  moth- 
er, the  hapless  Niobe,  in  the  most  affecting  attitude  of 
supplication,  and  with  an  expression  of  deep  grief,  her 
eyes  turned  upward,  implores  the  justly  •offended  gods 
to  moderate  their  anger  and  spare  her  offspring,  one 
of  whom,  the  youngest  girl,  she  strains  fondly  to  her 
bosom.    It  is  difficult,  however,  by  description,  to  do 
justice  to  the  various  excellence  exhibited  in  this  ad- 
mirable work.    The  arrangement  of  the  composition 
is  supposed  to  have  been  adapted  to  a  tympanum  or 
pediment.    The  figure  of  Niobe,  of  colossal  dimen- 
sions compared  with  the  other  figures,  forms,  with  her 
youngest  daughter  pressed  to  her,  the  centre.  The 
execution  of  this  interesting  monument  of  Greek  art 
is  attributed  by  some  to  Scopas,  while  others  think  it 
the  production  of  Praxiteles.    Pliny  says  it  was  a 
question  which  of  the  two  was  the  author  of  it.  The 
group  was  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Sosianus  at  Rome. 
(Pint.,  36,  10  —  Stlhg,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  r  )    This  beau- 
tiful piece  of  sculpture  is  now  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Grand-duke  of  Tuscany  at  Florence,  though  some  re- 
gard it  merely  as  a  copy. — The  subject  of  Niobe  and 
tier  children  was  a  favourite  one  also  with  the  poets  of 
antiquity.    Besides  the  beautiful  allusion  to  it  in  the 
Antigone  of  Sophocles  (v.  823,  seqq.),  and  the  equally 
beautiful  story  in  Ovid  (Met.,  6,  146,  seqq.).  there  are 
numerous  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  several 
of  which  have  gTeat  merit,  and  appear  to  be  descriptive 
cither  of  the  group  of  figures  which  still  exists,  or  of 


some  similar  group.  (Eneycl.  Us.  Knotol.,  vol.  16, 
p  238.) 

Nipiutbs,  a  range  of  mountains  in  Armenia,  form- 
ing part  of  the  great  chain  of  Taurus,  and  lying  to  the 
southeast  of  the  Arsissa  Palus,  or  Lake  Van.  Their 
summits  were  covered  with  snow  during  the  whole 
yeait  and  to  this  circumstance  the  name  Niphates 
is  supposed  to  allude  (N/Oari?c,  quasi  vi^trudqe. 
."  snowy").  There  was  also  a  river  of  the  same  name 
rising  in  this  mountain  chain.  (Wg.,  Georg.,  3,  30. 
—Horat.,  Od.,  2,  9  —  Mela,  1,  15  — Pliny,  5,  27  — 
Amm.  Marcell.,  23,  6.  —  Cellanus,  Gcogr.,  vol.  2, 
p.  321.), 

Nirecs,  a  king  of  Naxos,  son  of  Charops  and 
Aglaia.  He  was  one  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  during  the 
Trojan  war,  and  was  celebrated  for  his  beauty.  (Horn., 
II.,  2,  671.— Horat.,  Od.,  3,  20,  15.) 

Nisjga,  I.  a  city  and  district  of  Upper  Asia,  near 
the  sources  of  the  river  Ochus,  now  the  Mar  gab 
According  to  Strabo,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  sit- 
uate between  Parthienc  and  Hyrcania.  (Strab.,  511. 
— Compare  Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  5,  pt.  1.  p.  100.) 
The  same  writer  states  elsewhere  (p.  508)  that  it  be- 
longed in  part  to  Hyrcania,  and  was  in  part  an  inde- 
pendent district.  The  city  of  Nisea,  however,  is 
generally  considered  to  have  been  the  chief  city  of 
Parthiene,  becoming  such,  no  doubt,  on  tho  first  spread 
of  the  Parthian  power.  Mannert,  in  consequence, 
seeks  to  identify  it  with  the  Asaak  (probably  Arsak) 
of  Isidorus  of  Charax  (p.  7). — The  famous  Nissan 
horses  arc  thought  to  have  come  from  this  quarter. 
D'Anville  gives  Nesa  as  the  modern  name  of  the  city 
of  Nissa,  and  remarks  that  it  "  has  before  it  vast 
plains,  proper  for  the  Parthian  Nomades  or  shepherds, 
as  they  were  characterized.  And  it  was  thence  that 
the  Turkish  sultan,  ancestor  of  the  Ottoman  family, 
departed  for  tho  banks  of  the  Euphrates"  (vol.  2,  p. 
69,  Am.  ed.).  Mannert  merely  places  Nisca  near  the 
modern  Herat. — II.  The  harbour  of  Mcgara,  situate 
on  the  Saronic  Gulf,  and  connected  with  the  main  city 
by  long  walls.  The  citadel  was  also  called  by  tho 
same  name,  and  stood  on  the  road  between  Mcgara 
and  the  port.  It  was  a  place  of  considerable  strength. 
Thucydides  states  (4,  66)  that  the  citadel  might  be  cut 
off  from  the  city  by  effecting  a  breach  in  the  long  wall. 
(Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  433.) 

Nisibis,  a  large  and  populous  city  of  Mesopotamia, 
about  two  days' iourney  from  the  Tigris,  in  the  midst 
of  a  pleasant  and  fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mons  Ma- 
sius,  and  on  the  river  Mygdonius.  The  name  was 
changed  by  the  Macedonians  into  Antiochia  Mygdoni- 
ca  ('\vrioxeia  Mvydovtur}),  but  this  new  appellation 
only  lasted  as  long  as  their  power.  When  the  Mace- 
donian sway  ceased,  the  old  name  of  Nisibis  was  re- 
sumed. The  Romans  became  acquainted  with  it  for 
the  first  time  during  the  war  carried  on  by  Lucullus 
against  the  King  of  Armenia  (Plut.,  Vtt.  Lucull.),  and 
it  was  then  represented  as  a  large  and  populous  city, 
situate  in  the  midst  of  a  fruitful  territory.  It  was  ta- 
ken and  plundered  by  Lucullus.  (Dio  Cass.,  35,  7.) 
The  Parthians  subsequently  became  masters  of  the 
place,  and  held  it  until  the  time  of  Trajan,  who  took  it 
from  them.  (Dto  Cass.,  68,  23.)  Hadrian  gave  back 
to  the  Parthians  the  provinces  conquered  from  them, 
and  yet  Nisibis  appears  as  a  Roman  city  in  the  expe- 
dition of  Severus.  It  had  very  probably,  therefore, 
been  taken  by  the  generals  of  Lucius  Verus.  Seve- 
rus declared  it  a  Roman  colony,  and  the  capital  of  the 
province  :  he  also  adorned  and  strengthened  it.  (DL 
Cass.,  75,  3.— Id.,  30,  6.— Spanheim,  de  usu.  N.,  p. 
606.)  From  this  period  it  remained,  for  the  space  of 
two  centuries,  a  strong  bulwark  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  this  quarter,  against  which  all  the  attacks  of  the 
Persian  power  were  directed  in  vain,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  instances,  when  it  was  taken  and  held  by 
this  nation,  though  only  for  a  short  time.    (Captai  , 
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Vk.  Goriian.  tert.,  c.  26  —  Trebcllti,  Vit.  Odenat.,  c. 
15.)  After  the  death  of  Julian,  Nisibis  was  ceded  to 
Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  by  Jovian,  and  remained  hence- 
forth for  the  Pereiana,  what  it  had  thus  far  been  to  the 
Romans,  a  strong  frontier  town.  The  latter  could 
never  regain  possession  of  it  —The  modern  Kistbtn 
or  Nissabm,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  sAcient 
city,  is  represented  as  being  little  better  than  a  mere 
village.   (Manner!,  Geogr.,  vol.  5,  pt.  2,  p.  297,  seaa  ) 

Nisus,  I.  a  son  of  Hyrtacus,  born  on  Mount  Ida, 
near  Troy.  He  came  to  Italy  with  .Eneas,  and  was 
united  by  ties  of  the  closest  attachment  to  Euryalus, 
son  of  Opbeltes.  During  the  prosecution  *f  the  war 
with  Tumus,  Nisus,  to  whom  the  defence  of  one  of 
the  entrances  of  the  camp  was  entrusted,  determined 
to  sally  forth  in  search  of  tidings  of  -Eneas.  Eury- 
alus accompanied  him  in  this  perilous  undertaking. 
Fortune  at  first  seconded  their  efforts,  but  they  were 
at  length  surprised  by  a  Latin  detachment.  Euryalus 
was  cut  down  by  Volscens  ;  the  latter  was  as  imme- 
diately despatched  by  the  avenging  band  of  Nisus ; 
who,  however,  overpowered  by  numbers,  soon  shared 
the  fate  of  his  friend.  (Vug.,  Mn.,  9,  176,  seqq. — 
Compare  A3n.,  6,  334,  seqq.)—\\.  A  king  of  Mcgara. 
In  the  war  waged  by  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  against 
the  Athenians,  on  account  of  the  death  of  Androgeus 
(rid.  Androgeus),  Megara  was  besieged,  and  it  was 
taken  through  the  treachery  of  Scylla,  the  daughter  of 
Nisus.  This  prince  had  a  golden  or  purple  lock  of 
hair  growing  on  his  head  ;  and  as  long  as  it  remained 
uncut,  so  long  was  his  life  to  last.  Scylla,  having 
seen  Minos,  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  resolved  to  give 
him  the  victory.  She  cut  off  her  father's  precious 
lock  as  he  slept,  and  he  immediately  died  ;  the  town 
was  then  taken  by  the  Cretans.  But  Minos,  instead 
of  rewarding  the  maiden,  disgusted  with  her  unnatural 
treachery,  tied  her  by  the  feet  to  the  stem  of  his  ves- 
sel, and  thus  dragged  her  along  until  she  was  drowned. 
(Apollod.,  3,  15,  1  —Schol.  ad  Eunp.,  Hippol.,  1195.) 
Another  legend  adds,  that  Nisus  was  changed  into  the 
bird  called  the  Sea-eagle  (u?.ideroc),  and  Scylla  into 
that  named  Cms  (Ktlpic),  and  that  the  father  continu- 
ally pursues  the  daughter  to  punish  her  for  her  crime. 
(Ovid,  Metam.,  8,  145 — Vtrg.,  Cir. — Id.,  Georg.,  I, 
403.)  According  to  .Eschylus  (Chocph.,  609,  seqq), 
Minos  bribed  Scylla  with  a  golden  collar.  (Keight- 
ley's  Mythology,  p.  385.) 

Nisyros,  I.  an  island  in  the  .Egean,  one  of  the 
Sponules,  about  sixty  stadia  north  of  Teloa.  Stfabo 
describes  it  as  a  lofty  and  rocky  isle,  with  a  town  of 
the  same  name.  Mythologists  pretended  that  this  isl- 
and had  been  separated  from  Cos  by  Neptune,  in  or- 
der that  he  might  hurl  it  against  the  giant  Polylxrtcs. 
(Slrabo,  448  —  Apollod.,  /.,  6,  2  —  Pausan.,  "l,  2  — 
Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.)  Herodotus  informs  ub  that  the  Ni- 
synans  were  subject  at  one  time  to  Artemisia,  queen  of 
Caria  (7,  99).  The  modem  name  is  Nisari.  From 
this  island  is  procured  a  large  number  of  good  mill- 
stones. (Cramer'*  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  418.) — II 
The  chief  town  in  the  island  of  Carpathua.  (Strabo, 
489.) 

Nitktis,  a  daughter  of  Apries,  king  of  Egypt,  mar- 
ried by  his  successor  Amasis  to  Cambyses.  Herodo- 
tus states  (3,  1),  that  Cambyses  was  instigated  to  ask 
in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Amasis,  by  a  certain  phy- 
sician, whom  Amasis  had  compelled  to  go  to  Persia 
when  Cyrus,  the  father  of  Cambyses,  was  suffering 
from  weak  eyes,  and  requested  the  Egyptian  king  to 
send  him  a  man  skilled  in  medicine.  The  physician 
did  this,  either  that  Amasis  might  experience  affliction 
at  the  loss  of  his  daughter,  or  provoke  Cambyses  by  a 
refusal.  Amasis,  however,  did  not  send  his  own 
daughter,  but  Nitetis,  who  discovered  the  deception  to 
Cambyses,  which  so  exasperated  that  monarch  that 
he  determined  to  make  war  on  Amasis.  Prideaux  de- 
nies the  truth  of  this  account,  on  the  ground  that 
900 


Apries  having  been  dead  above  forty  years,  no  daughter 
of  his  could  have  been  young  enough  to  be  acceptable 
to  Cambyses.    Larcher,  however,  endeavours  to  rec- 

!  oncile  the  apparent  improbability,  by  saying  that  there 
is  great  reason  to  suppose  that  Apries  lived  a  prisoner 
many  years  after  Amasis  had  dethroned  him,  and  that, 
therefore,  Nitetis  might  have  been  no  more  than  20  ox 

I  22  years  of  age  when  she  w  as  sent  to  Cambrics. 
(Lareher,  ad  Herod.,  I.  e.) 

Nitiobrioes,  a  people  of  Gaul,  of  Celtic  orijrin, 
but  who  settled  among  the  Aquitani.  Their  chief 
city  was  Nitiobrigum  or  Agennum,  on  the  Garumna 
now  Agen,  and  their  territory  answers  to  f  Agamou 
in  the  Department  de  Lot  et  Garonne.  (C«u.,  B.  G, 
7,  7. — Lemaire,  Ind.  Geogr.,  ad  Cat.,  s.  r.) 

Nitocris,  I.  a  queen  of  Babylon,  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  the  wife  of  Ncbuchodonosor  or  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  grandmother,  consequently,  to  Labrne- 
tus  or  Nabonedus,  who  is  called  in  Daniel  Belshattai 
or  Beltzasar.  (Hecren,  Idten,  vol.  1,  pt.  2.  p  154. 
— Larcher,  ad  Herod.,  1,  184.)    Wesseling.  howem 

i  and  others,  make  her  the  queen  of  Evilmerodarb. .-  r. 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  (  West  cling,  ad  Herod.,  I  c  }- 
Herodotus  informs  us  that  Nitocris,  in  order  to  rcndci 

:  her  territories  more  secure  from  the  Medea,  altered 

■  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  and  made  it  so  *cry 
winding  that  it  came  in  its  course  three  times  to  Ar- 
dericca.    ( Vtd.  Ardericca.)    She  also  faced  the  hanks 
of  the  Euphrates,  where  it  passed  through  Babylon 
with  burned  bricks,  and  connected  the  two  divisions  of 
the  city  by  a  bridge  of  stone.    (Herod.,  1,  186 )  The 
historian  likewise  informs  us,  that  she  prepared  a  sep- 
ulchre for  herself  over  the  most  frequented  gate  oftht 
city,  with  an  inscription  to  this  effect,  that  if  any  of 
her  successors  should  find  himself  in  want  of  money, 
he  should  open  this  sepulchre  and  take  as  much  as  he 
might  think  fit ;  but  that,  if  he  were  not  reduced  tc 
real  want,  he  ought  to  forbear :  otherwise  he  would 
have  cause  to  repent.    This  Tnonumcnt  remained  un- 
touched till  the  reign  of  Darius  ;  who,  judging  it  un- 
reasonable that  the  gate  should  remain  useless  to  the  in- 
habitants (for  no  man  would  pass  under  a  dead  body) 
and  that  an  inviting  treasure,  moreover,  should  be  ren- 
dered unserviceable,  broke  open  the  sepulchre :  but 
instead  of  money,  he  found  only  the  remains  of  Nito- 
cris, and  the  following  inscription:  '* Hadst  thou  nd 
been  insatiably  covetous,  and  greedy  after  the  nest 
sordid  gam,  thou  urouldst  not  hare  violated  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  dead."    (Herod.,  1,  187.)    Plutarch  tells 
the  same  story  of  Semiramis.    (Apophth.,  Reg.  tt 
Due. — vol.  6,  p.  661,  ed.  Rciske.)    The  custom,  how- 
ever, of  depositing  treasures  in  the  tombs  of  deceased 
monarch*  was  very  common  with  the  ancients.  Solo- 
mon did  this  in  the  case  of  David's  sepulchre ;  and 
Hyrcanus,  and  after  him  Herod,  both  opened  the  tomb 
and  obtained  large  amounts  of  treasure  from  it.  (Jo- 
seph ,  Ant.  Jud  ,  7,  15  —  Id.  ib.,  13,  8.) — II  A  queen 
ot  Egypt,  who  succeeded  her  brother.    The  Egyp- 
tians, having  dethroned  and  put  to  death  the  latter,  set 
her  over  them.    She  took  a  singular  revenge,  howev- 
er, for  the  death  of  her  brother;  for,  having  construct- 
ed a  large  subterranean  apartment,  and  having  invited 
to  an  entertainment  in  it  those  individuals  who  had 
been  most  concerned  in  her  brother's  murder,  she  let 
in  the  river  by  a  secret  passage,  and  drowned  them  all 
She  then  destroyed  herself.    (Herod.,  2,  100  )  Hee- 
ren  takes  this  Nitocris  for  a  queen  of  .Ethiopian  ori- 
gin ;  no  instance  of  a  reigning  queen  being  found 
among  the  pure  Egyptian  dynasties.    (Ideen,  vol  2. 
pt.  1,  p.  412.)    Jablonski  approves  of  the  interpreta- 
tion which  Eratosthenes  gives  to  the  name  JVi/«n*. 
according  to  whom  it  is  equivalent  to  'A07vd  vixr^-r 
poc.    (Jablonsk.,  Voe.  Mgypt.,  p.  162.) 

NitrIa,  a  city  of  Egypt,  to  the  west  of  the  Canopk 
branch  of  the  Nile,  in  the  desert  near  the  lakes  which 
afforded  nitre.    It  gave  name  to  the  Nitriotic  noroe. 
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receiving  its  own  from  the  adjacent  Natron  lakes. 
Many  Christians  were  accustomed  to  flee  hither  for 
refuge  during  the  early  persecutions  of  the  church. 
(Sozom.,  6,  31—  Socrat.,  Eecles.,  4,  23.— Plin.,  5,  9. 
-Id.,  31,  10.) 

Nivaku,  I.  one  of  the  Fortunate  Insula?,  off  the 
western  coast  of  Mauritania  Tingitana.  It  is  now  the 
island  of  Tenertffe.  The  name  Ntvaria  has  reference 
to  the  snows  which  cover  the  summits  of  the  island 
fSt  a  great  part  of  the  year.  It  was  also  called  Con- 
vallis.  (Pit*.,  4,  32.}—  II.  A  city  of  Hispania  Tar- 
nconensis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Vacesji,  and  to  the 
north  of  Cauca.    (Ittn.  Ant.,  435.) 

Nocth.vca,  a  surname  of  Diana,  as  indicating  the 
goddess  that  shines  during  the  night  season.  The  ep- 
ithet would  also  appear  to  have  reference  to  her  tem- 
ple's being  adorned  with  lights  during  the  same  period. 
Tliis  temple  was  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  Compare  the 
remark  of  Varro :  "  Luna,  quod  sola  luctt  noctu : 
Uaque  ea  dicta  Noctiluca  in  Palatio,  nam  ibi  noctu 
luctt  templum"  (L.  L.,  4,  10). 

Nola,  one  of  tho  most  ancient  and  important  cities 
of  Campania,  situate  to  the  northeast  of  Neapolis.  The 
earliest  record  we  have  of  it  is  from  Hecatcus,  who  is 
cited  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (*.  v.  HuXa).  That 
ancient  historian,  in  one  of  his  works,  described  it  as 
a  city  of  the  Aosones.    According  to  some  accounts, 
Nola  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Etrurians. 
(Veil.  Paterc,  1,  6—Polyb.,  2,  17.)    Others,  again, 
represented  it  as  a  colony  of  the  Chalcidians.  (Jus- 
tin, 20,  1,  13  )    If  this  latter  account  be  correct,  the 
Chalcidians  of  Cumm  and  Neapolis  are  doubtless 
meant.    All  these  conflicting  statements,  however, 
may  be  reconciled  by  admitting  that  it  successively 
fell  into  the  hands  of  these  different  people.   Nola  af- 
terward appears  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Sam- 
aites,  together  with  other  Companion  towns,  until  they 
were  expelled  by  the  Romans.    (Liu.,  9,  28. — Strab., 
-49 )   Though  situated  in  an  open  plain,  it  was  capa- 
ble of  being  easily  defended,  from  the  strength  of  its 
walls  and  towers  ;  and  we  know  it  resisted  all  the  ef- 
forts of  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Canns,  under  the 
able  direction  of  Marccllus.    (Liv.,  23,  14,  seqq. — 
Cie.,  Brut.,  3.)    In  the  Social  war,  this  city  fell  into 
the  honds  of  the  confederates,  and  remained  in  their 
possession  nearly  to  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  It 
was  then  retaken  by  Sylla,  and,  having  been  set  on  fire 
by  the  Samnite  garrison,  was  burned  to  the  ground 
(Ut.,  EpU.,  89.— Apptan,  Bell.  Civ.,  1,  42  —  Veil. 
Paterc.,  2,  18.)    It  must  have  risen,  however,  from 
its  ruins,  since  subsequent  writers  reckon  it  among 
the  cities  of  Campania,  and  Frontinus  reports  that  it 
was  colonized  by  Vespasian.    (Pint.,  3,  5.— Front., 
it  Col)    Here  Augustus  breathed  his  last,  as  Taci- 
tus and  Suetonius  remark,  in  the  same  house  and 
chamber  in  which  his  father  Octavius  had  ended  his 
Jays.    (Tacit.,  Ann.,  1,  5,  et  O.—Siut.,  Aug.,  99.) 
The  modern  name  of  the  place  is  the  same  as  the  an- 
cient, Nola.    (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  210.) 
Aulus  Gellius  relates  a  foolish  story,  that  Virgil  had 
introduced  the  name  of  Nola  into  his  Qeorgics  (2, 
225),  but  that,  when  he  was  refused  permission  by  the 
inhabitants  to  lead  off  a  stream  of  water  into  his 
grounds  adjacent  to  the  place  (aquam  utt  ducertt  in 
propxnquum  rus\  he  obliterated  the  name  of  the  city 
from  his  poem,  and  substituted  the  word  ora.  (Aul. 
Cell.,  7,  20  — Compare  Serv.,  ad  A3n.,  7,  740  — PAi- 
larg.,  ad  Georg.,  I.  c.)    Ambrose  Leo,  a  native  of 
Nola,  has  taken  the  trouble  of  refuting  the  idle  charge 
(de  Nolo,  1.2—Sehott.,  Script.  Hut.  Ital.— Consult 
H'yne,  ad  Georg., 1.  e. — Var.  Led. — Voss,  ad  Georg., 
I.  e. ).    The  only  particular  of  any  value  to  be  obtain- 
ed from  the  story  would  seem  to  be  the  locality  of 
Virgil's  farm  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nola,  in  what 
were  called  the  Campi  Phlcgrai.    ( Voss,  I.  c.) 

Nowadeb  (No|i«drcX  a  general  name  among  tho 


Greeks  for  the  pastoral  nations  of  antiquity,  which 
lived  in  wandering  tribes,  as  the  Scythians,  Arabs,  dec. 
Sollust  makes  the  Numidians  to  nave  obtained  their 
name  in  this  way  (Bell.  Jug.,  18),  but  without  the 
least  propriety.  The  terra  Numida  is  evidently  of 
Phoenician  origin.  Lc  Clcrc  explains  Numida)  by  Ne- 
moudtm,  "wanderers"  (Cleric.,  ad  Gen.,  10,  6). 

Nombntum,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  tho 
Sabines,  and  to  the  northeast  of  Rome.  It  was  a  col- 
ony of  Alba  (Dwn.  Hal ,  2,  53),  and  therefore  origi- 
nally, perhaps,  a  Latin  city  (Liv.,  1, 38),  but  from  its 
position  it  is  generally  attnbuted  to  the  Sabines.  No- 
mentum  was  finally  conquered,  with  several  other 
towns,  A.U.C.  417,  and  admitted  to  the  participation 
of  the  privileges  granted  to  Latin  municipal  cities. 
(Lit.,  3,  14.)  It  was,  however,  but  an  insignificant 
place  in  the  time  of  Propertius  (4,  10).  Its  territory 
was  nevertheless  long  celebrated  for  the  produce  of 
its  vineyards ;  and  hence,  in  the  time  of  Seneca  and 
Pliny,  we  find  that  land  in  this  district  was  sold  for 
enormous  sums.  The  former  had  an  estate  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  this  town,  which  was  his  favourite  retreat. 
(Eptst.,  m.—Pltn.,  14,  4  —  Columella,  R.  R.,  3,  3.) 
The  wine  of  Nomentum  is  commended  by  Athencus 
(1, 48)  and  Martial  (1,  85).  The  poet  had  a  farm  near 
this  spot,  to  which  he  makes  frequent  allusions. 
(Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  305.) 

Nonacris,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  to  the  northwest  of 
Pheneus,  and  on  the  confines  of  Achaia.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  mountains  and  perpendicular  rocks, 
over  which  the  celebrated  torrent  Styx  precipitated  it- 
self to  join  the  river  C rat  his ;  the  waters  were  said  to 
be  poisonous,  and  to  possess  the  property  of  dissolving 
metals  and  other  hard  substances  exposed  to  their  ac- 
tion. (Pausan.,  8,  18.— Plin.,  2,  104  —  Vitruv.,  8, 
3.)  Herodotus  describes  the  Nonacrian  Styx  as  a  scan- 
ty rill,  distilling  from  the  rock,  and  falling  into  a  hol- 
low basin  surrounded  by  a  wall  (6,  75). — Pausanias 
only  saw  the  ruins  of  Nonacris.  (Compare  Stepkan. 
Byz.,  s.  v.  Nova*ptc)  Pouqueville  informs  us,  that 
the  fall  of  the  Styx,  which  is  now  called  Mauronero, 
or  the  "  Black  Water,"  is  to  be  seen  near  the  village 
of  Vounari,  and  somewhat  to  the  south  of  Calavnta. 
He  describes  it  as  streaming  in  a  sheet  of  foam  from 
one  of  the  loftiest  precipices  of  Mount  Chelmos,  and 
afterward  uniting  with  the  Crathis  in  the  Valley  of 
Klouhnais.  (Voyage,  vol.  5,  p.  459.)  The  rocks 
above  Nonacris  are  called  Aroanii  Montes  by  Pau- 
sanias. (Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  314.) 
The  epithet  Nonacrius  is  sometimes  used  by  the  po- 
ets in  the  sense  of  "  Arcadian."  Thus,  Ovid  employs 
it  in  speaking  of  Evander,  as  being  an  Arcadian  by 
birth  (Fast.,  5,  97),  and  also  of  Atalonto.  (Met.,  8, 
426.) 

Nonius  Marcellus,  a  Latin  'grammarian.  The 
period  when  he  flourished  is  not  exactly  known.  It 
has  been  supposed,  however,  from  his  citing  no  writer 
later  than  Apulcius,  that  he  lived  towards  the  end  of 
the  second  century.  Hamberger  believes  him  to  have 
been  contemporary  with  Constantino  (Zuverl.  Naehr. 
von  den  vorn.  Sehriftst.,  vol.  5,  p.  783),  while  Funccius, 
relying  on  a  passage  of  Ausonius  (Profess.  Burdcg , 
c.  18),  where  mention  is  made  of  a  Marcellus,  a  gram- 
marian of  Narbo,  thinks  that  our  author  could  not  have 
lived  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century. 
(Funcc,  de  inerli  ae  decrep.  ling.  Lot.  sencct.,  p.  302.) 
Nonius  Marcellus  is  surnamcd,  in  some  manuscripts, 
Peripatetieus  Tiburiensu,  because  perhaps  he  had 
studied  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  in  the  library  ap- 
pended to  Hadrian's  Tiburtine  villa  He  has  left  be- 
hind him  a  work  entitled  41  De  proprietate  scrmonum,"1 
divided  into  nineteen  chapters.  It  is  occupied  with 
grammatical  topics,  except  the  last  six  chapters,  which 
treat  of  matters  connected  principally  with  the  sub- 
ject of  archeology.  (Gothofred.,  Auct.  Lat.  ling.,  p. 
482.)    In  the  extracts  from  the  ancient  gramman- 
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ans,  who  had  written  on  the  difference  between  words, 
extracts  published  by  Gothofredus  (Godefroi),  among 
others,  we  find  fragments  of  the  writings  of  Marcellus 
(p.  1335).  Some  modem  critics  have  formed  rather 
an  unfavourable  opinion  of  Nonius  Marcellus.  G.  J. 
Vossius  says  that  he  is  deficient  in  learning  and  Judg- 
ment ;  and  Justus  Lipsius  treats  him  as  a  man  of  very 
weak  mind.  (Voss,  de  Philoiol.,  5,  13. — Lips.,  An- 
tiq  Lett.,  2,  4  )  On  the  other  hand,  Isaac  Vossius 
laments  the  hard  fate  of  this  grammarian,  whom,  ac- 
cording to  him,  modern  scholars  have  been  accustomed 
to  insult  because  unable  to  understand  his  writings 
{ad  Catuli,  p.  212)  It  is  certain,  that  no  ancient 
grammarian  is  so  rich  in  his  citations  from  previous 
writers,  which  he  often  gives  without  passing  any 
opinion  upon  them.  It  is  sufficient,  however,  for 
modern  scholars  to  obtain  these  citations ;  nor  need 
they,  in  fact,  regret  that  the  compiler  has  not  append- 
ed to  them  his  individual  sentiments.  (Srhvll,  Hist. 
Lit.  Rom.,  vol  3,  p.  310,  sciiq  ) 

Nojinus,  I.  a  native  of  Panopolis  in  Egypt,  and 
distinguished  for  his  poetical  abilities.  The  precise 
period  when  he  flourished  is  involved  in  great  un- 
certainty, nor  is  anything  known  with  accuracy  re- 
specting the  circumstances  of  his  life.  Conjecture 
has  been  called  in  to  supply  tbe  place  of  positive  infor- 
mation Nonnus  was,  as  appears  from  his  produc- 
tions, a  man  of  great  erudition,  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  he  was  either  educated  at  Alexandrea,  or  had 
lived  in  that  city,  where  all  the  Greek  erudition  cen- 
tred during  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  era, — Was 
he  born  a  Christian,  or  did  he  embrace  Christianity 
after  he  had  reached  a  certain  age  T  We  have  here  a 
question  about  which  the  ancients  have  left  us  in  com- 
plete uncertainty.  The  author  of  the  Dionysiaca  must 
have  been  a  pagan ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
any  Christian,  even  supposing  that  he  had  made  the 
Greek  mythology  a  subject  of  deep  study,  would  have 
felt  inclined  to  turn  his  attention  to  a  theme,  in  treat- 
ing of  which  he  must  inevitably  shock  the  feelings  and 
incur  the  censure  of  hiB  fellow-Christians  And  yet 
Nonnus  composed  also  a  Christian  poem. — It  is  prob- 
able, then,  that  he  was  at  first  a  pagan,  and  embraced 
the  new  religion  at  a  subsequent  period  of  his  life. 
But  here  a  new  difficulty  presents  itself  How  comes 
it  that  no  Christian  writer  of  the  time  makes  mention  ' 
of  the  conversion  of  a  man  who  must  have  acquired  a 
high  reputation  for  learning!  To  explain  this  silence, 1 
it  nas  been  supposed  that  Nonnus  was  one  of  those 
pagan  philosophers  and  sophists,  who  were  a  party  in 
the  tumult  at  Alexandrea,  which  had  been  excited  by 
tbe  intolerance  of  the  bishop  Theophilus.  To  escape 
the  vengeance  of  their  opponents,  some  of  these  phi- 
losophers expatriated  themselves,  others  submitted  to 
baptism.  IfNonnus  was  in  the  number  of  the  latter, 
it  may  easily  bo  conceived  that  the  ecclesiastical  wri-  j 
tcrs  of  the  day  could  derive  no  advantage  to  their 
cause  from  his  conversion.  ( Weichert,  tic  Nonno  Pa-  ; 
nopolitano,  Vtteb.,  1810.)  This  hypothesis  fixes  the  ; 
period  when  Nonnus  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  fourth, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century.  He  was 
then  contemporary  with  Synesius.  Now,  among  the  I 
letters  of  this  philosopher,  there  is  one  (Ep.  43,  ad 
Anastas)  in  which  he  recommends  a  certain  Soscna, 
son  of  Nonnus,  a  young  man  who,  he  says,  has  re- 
ceived a  very  careful  education.  He  speaks,  on  this 
same  occasion,  of  the  misfortune  into  which  Sosena's 
father  had  fallen,  of  losing  all  his  property,  and  this 
very  circumstance  suits  perfectly  well  tho  case  of  one 
who  had  been  involved  in  the  troubles  at  Alexandrea, 
which  had  for  their  result  the  pillaging  of  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  pagans. — Wo  have  already  remarked  that 
there  exist  two  poems  coraj>osed  by  Nonnus  :  one  of 
these,  the  fruit,  probably,  of  his  old  age,  is  a  stranger 
to  pr"f<tnc  literature ;  it  is  a  paraphrase  on  the  gospel 
pf  St  John.  The  other  is  entitled  btovvaiaKa  or 
90-2 


BaaaapiKa.    It  is  in  48  books  or  cantos,  and  gi*w  an 
account  of  the  adventures  of  Dionysiua  or  Bacchus, 
from  the  time  of  his  birth  to  his  return  from  his  expe- 
dition into  India;  and  the  early  books  also  contain, 
by  way  of  introduction,  the  history  of  Europa  and 
Cadmus,  the  battle  of  the  giants,  and  numerous  other 
mythological  stories.    There  arc  few  works  about  the 
merits  of  which  the  opinions  of  the  learned  have  been 
more  divided  than  this  last-mentioned  production  of 
Nonnus.    He  who  would  be  a  competent  jud^c  in 
this  matter,  must  possess  as  much  taste  as  erudition, 
and,  unfortunately,  these  two  qualities  arc  not  often 
found  united  in  the  same  individual.    The  first  editor 
of  Nonnus,  Falckcnbcrg.  a  philologist  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, carried  his  admiration  so  far  as  to  place  the  poet 
on  a  level  with  Homer.    Julius  Cesar  Scaliger  eten 
preferred  him  to  Homer ;  while  Politian  and  Murrtns, 
without  carrying  their  enthusiasm  to  such  an  extreme, 
held  him,  however,  in  the  highest  estimation.    On  the 
other  hand,  Nicholas  Hcinsius,  Peter  Cunsns.  Joarph 
Scaliger,  and  Rapin,  allowed  Nonnus  no  merit  what- 
ever.   Tho  truth  probably  lies  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes.— In  order  to  judge  fairly  of  Nonnus,  we  must 
be  careful  to  put  away  from  our  minds  every  idea  of 
a  regular  epic  poem,  and  must  consider  the  Aioi-voi- 
and  merely  as  a  species  of  exercise  or  declamation 
{jtrXtri'i)  in  verse,  which  has  served  the  author  for  a 
groundwork  on  which  to  display  the  fruits  of  vast  read- 
ing and  research.    If  we  view  the  poem  in  this  light, 
we  shall  find  that  it  is  not  even  wanting  in  a  regular 
plan,  and  that  there  reigns  throughout  it  all  that  order 
and  method  which  suffice  for  such  a  production  A 
man  of  taste  very  probably  would  never  have  selected 
such  a  theme,  yet  Nonnus  has  displayed  great  spirit 
in  the  management  of  its  details.    His  work  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  great  variety  of  fables,  by  the  beauty 
of  the  images  employed,  and  by  the  correctness  of  the 
sentiments  which  it  contains;  yet  his  style  is  unequal, 
sometimes  bordering  on  simplicity,  often  emphatic, 
sometimes  easy  and  graceful, but  much  more  frequently 
languid,  prolix,  and  trivial.    (Consult  Ovtrarqff,  Non- 
nus  von  Panopolis,  der  Dichter,  &e  .  Pctcrtb.,  1847, 
4to.) — But,  whatever  may  be  the  rank  which  is  to  be 
assigned  to  Nonnus  in  the  list  of  poet*,  his  liowataxd 
certainly  possess  a  strong  interest  for  us  as  a  rich 
storehouse  of  mythological  traditions.    It  is  sufficient, 
in  order  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  work, 
when  considered  in  this  light,  to  recollect  the  great 
number  of  poems  of  every  kind  of  which  Bacchus  and 
his  mysterious  rites  were  the  subject,  and  of  which 
nothing  now  remains  to  us  but  the  mere  titles  and  a 
few  fragments  preserved  by  the  erudition  of  Non- 
nus    Among  these  works  that  have  thus  perished 
may  be  enumerated  five  tragedies,  bearing  each  the 
title  of  "  The  Bacchantes,"  and  having  for  their  au- 
thors yEschylus,  Clcophon,  Iophon,  Xcnoeles,  and 
Epigones  ;  two  other  tragedies  of  .Eschylus,  namelv, 
"  The  Bassandes"  and  "  Semele a  piece  by  Carci- 
nus  ;  three  pieces  of -Eschylus,  Euripides,  and  Iophon, 
each  entitled  "Pcnthcus ;"  two  of  Sophocles,  each  en- 
titled "  Atkamas a  satyric  drama  under  the  same 
name  by  Xcnocles;  various  comedies  entitled  the 
"  Bacchantes,''  by  Epichannus,  Antiphanes,  Diodes, 
and  Lysippus ;  together  with  a  host  of  dithyraxnbics, 
and  other  works  both  in  prose  and  wrse. — Hermann 
remarks,  that  Nonnus  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  re- 
storer of  the  hexameter.    After  the  example  of  Ho- 
mer, the  poets  anterior  to  Nonnus  placed  the  caesura! 
pause  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  third  foot  (called  the 
penthemimeral  pause  in  the  language  of  the  gramma- 
rians) ;  they  did  not.  however,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
sider that  the  verses  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  arc 
rich  in  dactyls,  and  that  their  own  hexameters  were 
rendered  harsh  by  reason  of  the  many  spondees  they 
contained.    What  also  interfered  with  the  harmony 
of  their  lines  was  the  practice  of  regarding  as  short 
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a  vowel  placed  before  a  mute  followed  by  a  liquid, 
in  which  they  directly  departed  from  Homeric  usage. 
Nonnus,  on  his  part,  replaced  a  portion  of  the  spondees 
by  dactyls,  introduced  the  trochaic  crsura  in  the  third 
foot,  banished  the  trochees  from  the  fourth,  made  lung 
the  vowels  followed  by  a  mute  with  a  liquid,  excluded 
the  hiatus  excepting  in  phrases  borrowed  from  Homer, 
and  which  had  received  the  sanction  of  ages,  and  in- 
terdicted himself  the  license  of  making  the  ccsura 
fall  upon  a  short  syllabic.  If  by  these  changes  the 
hexameter  lost  somewhat  of  its  stateliness  and  grav- 
ity, it  gained,  at  the  same  time,  in  point  of  fulness 
arwl  elegance.  In  fine,  versification,  which  had  be- 
cjme  too  easy,  now  resumed  the  rank  of  an  art. 
(Hermann,  Orpktca,  p.  60. — Id.,  Elem.  Doetr.  Metr., 
p.  333.  ed.  Lips.,  1816.)  A  good  edition  of  Nonnus 
in  still  a  desideratum.  Tho  first  edition  of  the  Aiovv- 
ataxa  was  given  by  Falckenberg,  from  a  manuscript 
which  is  now  at  Vienna,  from  the  Plantin  press,  Ant- 
werp, 1569,  in  4to.  It  contained  merely  the  Greek 
text.  This  edition  was  reprinted  by  Wcchel,  with  a 
poor  translation  by  Lubin,  at  Hanover,  in  1 605,  in  8vo. 
Cunsu*  published  in  1610,  at  Lcydcn,  Ammadccrsio- 
nes  in  Nonnum,  with  a  dissertation  on  the  poet  by 
Daniel  Heinsius,  and  conjectures  by  Scaliger,  which 
Wecbel  afterward  joined  to  his  edition  of  1605,  pre- 
fixing, at  the  same  time,  a  new  title-page.  Few  of  the 
learned,  after  this,  occupied  themselves  with  Nonnus. 
In  1783,  VUloison  published  in  his  Epistola  Vinari- 
easts  (Turin,  4to),  some  good  corrections  made  by  an 
anonymous  scholar  on  the  margin  of  a  copy  of  tho  edi- 
tion of  1605.  In  1809,  Moscr  gave  an  edition  of  six 
books  of  the  Aiowoiaxa  (namely  from  the  8th  to  the 
13th  inclusive)  at  Heidellterg.  The  part  hero  edited 
contains  the  exploits  of  Bacchus  previously  to  his  In- 
dian expedition,  it  is  accompanied  with  notes,  and 
with  arguments  for  tho  entire  poem.  The  latest  and 
best  edition,  however,  of  the  biovvaianu  is  that  of 
Gnefe,  Lips.,  1819-1826,  2  vols.  8vo.  Tho  notes  to 
this  are  merely  critical.  Tho  editor  has  promised  an 
explanatory  and  copious  commentary  ;  but  this  has  not 
yet  appeared.  (Schull,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  79, 
xjf .}— Tho  other  work  of  Nonnus,  the  paraphrase  of 
St  John's  Gospel,  was  published  for  the  first  time  by 
Aldus  Manutius  at  Venice,  about  1501.  (Compare,  in 
relation  to  this  rare  edition,  Annal.  des  Aides,  vol.  1, 
p.  438.)  Tho  best  edition,  however,  is  that  of  Passow, 
Lips.,  1834.  The  Paraphrase  was  translated  into  Lat- 
in by  several  scholars,  and  has  been  very  frequently  re- 
printed. (Consult  Fabncius,  Btbl.  Gr.,  vol.  7,  p.  687, 
Wff )  Daniel  Heinsius  has  criticised  this  production 
too  severely  in  his  Arts  tar  ehus  Sacer»(Lugd.  Bat., 
1637,  8vo).  The  style  is  clear  and  easy,  though  not 
very  remarkable  for  poetry :  tho  reproach,  however, 
which  some  make  against  it,  that  the  work  contains 
expressions  which  cause  his  orthodoxy  to  be  suspect- 
ed, is  not  well  grounded.  Tho  work  is,  in  fact,  of 
some  value,  as  it  contains  a  few  important  readings, 
which  have  been  of  considerable  use  to  the  editors  of 
the  Greek  Testament.  It  omits  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery  which  we  have  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  and  which  is  considered 
by  Griesbach  and  many  other  critics  to  be  an  interpola- 
tion. In  chapter  19,  verso  14,  Nonnus  appears  to  nave 
read  "about  the  third  hour"  instead  of  "the  sixth." 
(Consult  Griesbach,  ad  loc.)  —  There  is  also  extant 
"A  Col  lection  of  Histories  or  Fables,"  which  is  ci- 
ted by  Gregory  Nazianzcn  in  his  work  against  Julian, 
and  which  is  ascribed  by  some  critics  to  the  author 
of  the  "  Dionysiaca."  But  Bcntley  has  given  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  collection  was  composed 
by  another  individual  of  the  same  name.  (Bcntley, 
Diss,  on  Phalarts,  p.  80.  cd.  1816.)— II.  An  ecclesi- 
astical writer,  whose  era  is  not  ascertained.  He  is 
supposed,  however,  to  have  flourished  subsequently  to 
th«  fourth  or  fifth  century,  and  before  the  eleventh. 


This  Nonnus  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  pre- 
ceding. (Bcntley  cm  Phalarts,  p.  80,  ed.  1816.)  Ho 
was  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  Gregory  Nazian- 
zcn' s  invectives  against  Julian,  and  of  another  on  the 
funeral  discourse  pronounced  by  the  same  father  in 
memory  of  St.  Basil.  Tho  first  of  these  commenta- 
ries, if  they  strictly  deserve  this  name,  contains  a  col- 
lection of  all  the  mythological  notices  and  legends  to 
which  Gregory  makes  allusion  in  the  course  of  his  two 
works  against  Julian  :  the  second  contains  all  the  no- 
tices of  Greek  history  introduced  into  the  funeral  dis- 
course on  St.  Basil.  An  edition  of  the  former  was 
given  by  Montague,  Eton,  1610,  4to,  and  of  tho  latter 
in  Creuzer's  Opuscula  Mythologica,  etc.,  Laps.,  1817, 
8vo.  Bcntley  gives  some  amusing  examples  of  tho 
mistakes  committed  by  this  Nonnus.  (Diss,  on  Phal., 
1.  c.) — III.  (sometimes  called  Nonus)  A  Greek  phy- 
sician, and  author  of  a  medical  work  still  extant,  en- 
titled 'Eirirofit)  rr}(  laTpiKr,c  airuavc  Ttxync,  "  An  epit- 
ome of  the  whole  Medical  Art."  Nothing  is  known 
of  his  life,  except  that  he  composed  his  work  at  tho 
command  of  the  Emperor  Constantino  Porphyrogeni- 
tus  (to  whom  also  it  is  dedicated),  who  was  most  prob- 
ably the  seventh  of  that  name,  and  who  died  AD.  959. 
The  real  namo  of  Nonnus  is  supposed  by  Frcind, 
Sprengel,  and  Bernard  to  have  been  Theophanes,  as 
ho  is  called  so  in  one  MS.,  and  as  a  physician  of  that 
name  is  found  to  have  lived  in  the  10th  century.  In 
three  MSS.  tho  work  is  anonymous,  and  there  is  only 
one  which  mentions  the  name  of  Nonnus.  This  epit- 
ome is  divided  into  297  chapters,  and  contains  a  short 
account  of  most  diseases  and  their  treatment.  It  con- 
tains very  little  that  is  original,  and  is  almost  entirely 
compiled  from  Actius,  Alexander  Trallianus,  and  Pau- 
lus  *Egineta,  from  whom  whole  sentences  are  tran- 
scribed with  hardly  any  variation. — There  are  only 
two  editions  of  this  work.  The  first  is  by  Martius 
(who  writes  the  author's  name  Nanus),  Ar /rent.,  1568, 
8vo.  The  last  and  best  is  by  Bernard,  and  was  pub- 
lished after  his  dtath  in  two  vols.  8vo,  G other  et 
Amst.,  179*4,  1795,  with  copious  and  learned  notes 
by  the  editor. 

Norba,  I.  a  town  of  Latium,  northeast  of  Antrum, 
the  position  of  which  will  nearly  agree  with  the  little 
place  now  called  Norma.  It  is  mentioned  among  the 
early  Latin  cities  by  Pliny  (3,  5) ;  and  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus  speaks  of  it  as  no  obscure  city  of  that 
nation  (7,  13).  I(  was  early  colonized  by  the  Romans 
as  an  advantageous  station  to  check  the  inroads  of  the 
Volsci.  (Lir.,  2,  34.)  The  zeal  which  it  displayed, 
at  a  later  day,  in  the  cause  of  Marius,  drew  upon  it 
the  vengeance  of  the  adverse  faction.  Besieged  by 
Lepidus,  one  of  Sylla's  generals,  it  was  opened  to 
him  by  treachery ;  but  the  undaunted  inhabitants  chose 
rather  to  perish  by  their  own  hands  thaa  become  the 
victims  of  a  bloody  conqueror.  (Appmn,  Bell.  Civ., 
1,  94.)  The  name  of  C.  Norbanus,  who  was  descend- 
ed from  a  distinguished  family  of  this  city,  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  history  of  those  disastrous  times  as  a 
conspicuous  leader  on  the  side  of  Marius.  (Cramer's 
Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  106.) — II.  A  town  of  Apulia, 
northwest  of  Egnatia.  The  intervening  distance  is 
given  on  the  Tabula  Thcodosiana  at  16  miles.  This 
ancient  6ito  is  supposed  to  answer  nearly  to  that  of 
Conversant).  (Romanclli,  vol.  2,  p.  179. — Cramer's 
Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  300.)— III.  Cajsarca,  a  city  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  Lusitania.  It  was  also  call- 
ed Colonia  Norbensis  or  Ctrsariana.  (Plin.,  4,  22. — 
Id.,  4,  35.)  Tho  ruins  of  this  place  are  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  modern  Alcantara.  ( Ukert,  Geopr.,  v.  2,  p.  396.) 

Norbancb.  C,  a  native  of  Norba,  of  a  distinguish- 
ed family,  and  a  conspicuous  leader  on  the  side  of  Ma' 
rius.    (Vtd.  Norba  I  ) 

Noricum,  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Danube,  on  the  west  by 
Vindelicia  and  RhsHia,  on  the  cast  by  Pannonia,  and 
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on  the  south  by  Iilyrieum  and  Gallia  Cisalpina.  It  I 
n'M  separated  from  Vindclicia  by  the  CEnua  or  Inn, 
and  from  Gallia  Ciaalpina  by  the  Alpes  C arnica)  or 
Julia? ;  but  it  ia  difficult  to  determine  the  limita  be- 
tween Noricum  and  Pannonia,  as  they  differed  at  va- 
rious times.  During  the  later  periods  of  the  Roman 
empire,  Mount  Cetius  and  part  of  the  river  Murius 
(Mur)  appear  to  have  formed  the  boundaries,  and 
Noricum  would  thus  correspond  to  the  modem  Styria, 
Carintkia,  and  Salzburg,  and  to  part  of  Austria  and 
Bavaria.  A  geographer  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
Constantius,  the  son  of  Constantino  the  Great,  in- 
cludes Genua nia,  Rhctia,  and  the  Ager  Noricus  in 
one  province.  (Bode,  Mythographi  \  atieani,  v<A.  2.) 
Noricum  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  division  of 
the  Roman  empire  made  by  Augustus,  but  it  may  be 
included  among  the  Eparchies  of  the  Caesar.  (Stra- 
bo,  840.) — Noricum  was  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts  by  a  branch  of  the  Alps,  called  the  Alpea  Nori- 
ca).  These  mountains  appear  to  have  been  inhabited 
from  the  earliest  times  by  various  tribes  of  Celtic  ori- 
gin,'of  whom  the  most  celebrated  were  the  Norici 
(whence  the  country  obtained  its  name),  a  remnant  of 
the  Taurisci.  Noricum  was  conquered  by  Augustus  ; 
but  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  reduced  it  into  the  form 
of  a  province.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a 
province  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  who  founded  the 
colony  Sabaria,  which  was  afterward  included  in  Pan- 
nonia. (Plin.,  3,  27.)  It  was  under  the  government 
of  a  procurator.  (Tacit.,  Hut.,  1,  II.)  From  the 
"Notitxa  Imperii"  we  learn,  that  Noricum  was  sub- 
sequently divided  into  two  provinces,  Noricum  hi- 
pense  and  Noricum  Medtterraneum,  which  were  sep- 
arated from  each  other  by  the  Alpea  Noricas.  In  the 
former  of  these,  which  lay  along  the  Danube,  a  strong 
military  force  was  always  stationed,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  Dux. — In  addition  to  the  Norici,  Noricum 
was  inhabited  in  the  west  by  the  Sevaces,  Alauni,  and 
Ambisontii,  and  the  east  by  the  Ambidravi  or  Ambi- 
drani :  but  of  these  tribes  we  knov*  scarcely  anything 
except  the  names.  Of  the  towns  of  Noricum  the  best 
known  was  Noreia,  the  capital  of  the  Taurisci  or  No- 
rici, which  was  besieged  in  the  time  of  Cesar  by  the 
powerful  nation  of  the  Boii.  (Cos.,  B.  G.,  1,  5.)  It 
was  subsequently  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  (Plin., 
3,  23.)  The  only  other  towns  worthy  of  mention 
were,  Juvanum  (Salzburg),  in  the  western  part  of  the 
province ;  Boiodurum  (Innstadt),  at  the  junction  of 
the  Inn  and  Danube  ;  and  Ovilia,  or  Ovilaba,  or  Ovi la- 
va (Welti),  southeast  of  Boiodorum,  a  Roman  colo- 
ny founded  by  Marcus  Aurelius. — The  iron  of  Nor- 
icum was  in  much  request  among  the  Romans  (Vim., 
24,  41),  and,  according  to  Polyoma,  gold  was  once 
found  in  this  province  in  great  abundance.  (Polyb.,  ap 
Strab.,  208.+Eneyd.  Us.  Kntncl.,  vol.  16,  p.  274.) 

Nortia,  a  name  given  to  the  goddess  of  Fortune 
among  the  Vubrinii.  (Ltey,  7,  3.)  Tertulhan  calls 
her  Ne 


Ochus 


the 


tfersia.    (Apohg.,  c.  24.) 
Nothvs,  the  surname  of  " 
Greeks.    (Kid.  Ochus.) 

NotIum,  the  harbour  of  Colophon,  in  Asia  Minor. 
After  the  destruction  of  Colophon  by  Lysimachus,  and 
the  death  of  that  prince,  Notium  became  a  flourishing 
city,  and  would  seem  from  some  authorities  to  have 
assumed  the  name  of  Colophon  instead  of  its  own. 
New  Colophon  certainly  occupied  a  different  site  from 
the  ancient  city.    (PUn.,  5,  29  —  Liv.,  37,  36.) 

Notds,  the  south  wind  (from  the  Greek  Soroc),  and 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  Auster.  The  term  voroe 
itself  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  same  root 
with  voric,  "dampness"  or  ''humidity,"  with  reference 
to  the  damp  or  humid  character  of  the  south  wind  in 
both  Greece  and  Italy.  (Aul.  GtU.,  2,  22.)  It  is 
also  spoken  of  by  the  ancients  as  a  stormy  wind. 
(Horat.,  Epod.,  10,  19.— Virr.,  6,  365  —  Ovtd, 
Her.,  2,  12.) 
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Novabia,  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  about  ten  miles 
northeast  of  Vercella*,  and  to  the  west  of  MctHoLauum. 
The  modern  name  is  Novara.  It  was  situate  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  now  la  Gogna.  ( Tool.,  Hut, 
1,  70  —  Phn.,  17,  22.) 

NovesIuh,  a  town  of  the  Ubii,  on  the  west  of  the 
Rhine,  now  called  Neuss,  and  situate  near  CUognt. 
(Tacit.,  Hut.,  4.  26.)  Ptolemy  calls  it  tiwaseun, 
and  Gregory  of  Tours  Arwaturo.  The  name  Nove- 
sium  occurs  among  the  writers  of  the  middle  agea. 
(Pcrtz.,  Man.  Germ.  Hut.,  vol.  1,  p.  218,  459.) 

Noviodunvm,  I.  a  city  of  the  Bituriges  Cuhi,  in  Gal- 
lia Aquitanica.  (Cos.,  B.  G  ,  7,  12.)  D'Auville  and 
Manert  agree  in  placing  its  site  near  the  modem 
Nouan.  The  more  correct  location,  however,  would 
be  Nouan-le-Fuzciicr.  (Lemaire,  Jnd.  Gtogr.,  ed 
Cat., s.  «  )— II.  A  city  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  on  the 
river  Liger  or  Loire.  It  corresponds  to  the  modem 
Nevers.  (Cees.,  B.  G.,  7,  65.)  In  the  fan.  Ant ,  p. 
367,  it  is  called  Nivimum. — III.  A  city  of  the  Saes- 
soncs,  in  Gallia  Bclgiea,  now  Scnssons.  It  was  mors 
commonly  called  Augusta  Suessomtm  or  Sussswkusi. 
(Cees.,  B.  G.,  2,  Vl  —Budwff  und  Miller,  Warterb. 
der  Gtogr.,  p.  133.) 

Noviomaous,  or  Nkomaocs,  I.  or  Notiohagcm,  a 
city  of  the  Batavi,  now  Nimeguen.  In  the  Peutinger 
Table  it  is  called  Niumaga.— II.  The  capital  of  the 
Lexubii  or  Lixovii,  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis.  Accord- 
ing to  Mannert,  it  corresponds  to  the  modern  Cam; 
others,  however,  are  in  favour  of  the  modern  Lirmi. 
— Ill  or  Augusta  Nemetum,  the  capital  of  the  Neme- 
tes,  now  Spires. — IV.  A  city  of  the  Biturigea  Vivia- 
ci,  in  Gallia  Aquitanica.  According  to  Mannert,  it  is 
now  Castdlon,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  GinnuU. 
Rcichard,  however,  decides  in  favour  of  Castebum  at 
Medoe. — V.  A  city  of  Britain,  the  capital  of  Regni, 
the  remains  of  which  may  be  traced  at  Woodeott, 
near  Croydon.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p. 
169.)— VI.  A  city  of  the  Treveri,  on  the  Mosella,  now 
Numagen  or  Neumagen. — VII.  A  city  of  the  Vero- 
mandui,  in  Bclgiea  Secunda,  now  Noyon.  It  is  also 
called  Novionuin  or  Noviomum.  (Pert:.,  Man.  Germ. 
Hut.,  vol.  1,  p.  30,  63.  146,  dec.) 

Nox,  one  of  the  most  ancient  deities,  daughter  of 
Chaos.    From  her  union  with  her  brother  Erebus,  she 
gave  birth  to  the  Day  and  the  Light.    She  was  also 
the  mother  of  the  Pares?,  Hespcrides,  Dreams,  of  Dis- 
cord, Death,  Momus,  Fraud,  dec.    She  is  called  by 
some  of  the  poets  the  mother  of  all  things*  of  gods  as 
well  as  of  men,  and  was  worshipped  with  great  solem- 
nity.   A  black  sheep  and  a  cock,  the  latter  as  announ- 
cing the  approach  of  day,  were  sacrificed  to  her. — 
Night  was  represented  under  various  forms :  as  ridinj 
in  a  chariot  preceded  by  the  constellations,  with  wings, 
to  denote  the  rapidity  of  her  course ;  as  traversing  the 
firmament  seated  in  her  car,  and  covered  with  a  black 
veil  studded  with  stars.    Sometimes  her  veil  seems  to 
be  floating  on  the  wind,  while  she  approaches  the  earth 
to  extinguish  a  flaming  torch  which  she  carries  in  her 
hand.    She  has  often  been  confounded  with  Diana,  or 
the  moon :  and  her  statue  was  placed  in  the  temple  of 
that  goddess  at  Ephesus.    (Hygm  ,  Praf. — Sere,  ad 
Vtrg.,  Mn.,  6,  260.— Ttbull.,  3,  4,  17  —  Ytrg  ,  &tL, 
5,  721,  Sec.) 

Nccbria,  I.  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  north  of  Brix- 
ellum,  now  Luzsara.  (Ptol.,  p.  64.)— II.  A  city  of 
Umbria,  seme  distance  to  the  north  of  Spoletiurn.  and 
situate  on  the  Flaminian  Way.  It  is  now  Nocrr*. 
It  is  noticed  by  Strabo  for  its  manufacture  of  wooden 
vessels.  (Strab.,  227.)— III.  A  town  of  Campania, 
about  twelve  miles  south  of  Nola,  now  Nocera  de  Ps- 


gani.  The  appellation  of  Alfatema  was  commonly  at- 
tached to  it,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  places  of 
the  same  name.  (Lm  ,  10,  41. — Plin.,  3.  5  )  It  was 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Petasgi  Sana 
(Comm.,  ap.  Serv.  ad  JEn.,  7,  738.)  Nuceria 
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besieged  by  Hannibal  after  hit  unsuccessful  attack  on 
Nolo,  and,  on  it*  being  deserted  by  the  inhabitants, 
he  caused  it  to  be  sarked  and  burned.  (Lit.  23,  15.) 
We  learn  from  Tacitus  (Ann.,  13,  31),  that,  under  the 
reign  of  Nero,  Nuceria  was  restored  and  colonised. 
(Owner's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  212.) 

NurrHONKs,  a  people  of  Germany,  whose  territory 
appears  to  have  corresponded  to  the  southeastern  part 
of  Mecklenburg.    (Tacit.,  Gtrm.,  40.) 

Ncsu  Pomhmcs,  the  second  king  of  Rome,  was, 
according  to  tradition,  a  native  of  the  Sabine  town  of 
Cures.  On  the  death  of  Romulus,  the  senate  at  first 
chose  no  king,  and  took  upon  itself  the  government 
of  the  state ;  out,  as  the  people  were  more  oppress- 
ing treated  than  before,  they  insisted  that  a  king 
should  be  appointed.  A  contest,  however,  arose,  re- 
specting the  choice  of  a  monarch,  between  tbe  Ro- 
mans and  Sabines,  and  it  was  at  length  agreed  that 
the  former  should  select  a  king  out  of  the  latter. 
Their  choice  fell  upon  Numa  Pompilius,  who  was  re- 
vered by  all  for  his  wisdom,  which,  according  to  a 
popular  tradition,  he  had  derived  from  Pythagoras. 
N'umi  would  not,  however,  accept  the  sovereignty  till 
he  was  assured  by  the  auspices  that  the  gods  approved 
of  his  election.  Instructed  by  the  Camcna  or  Nymph 
Eraria,  he  founded  the  whole  system  of  the  I  toman 
reugion ;  he  increased  the  number  of  Augurs,  regu- 
lated the  duties  of  the  Pontifices,  and  appointed  the 
Flamines,  the  Vestal  Virgins,  and  the  Salii.  Ho  for- 
bade all  costly  sacrifices,  and  allowed  no  bl 


costly  sacrifices,  and  allowed  no  blood  to  be 
■bed  upon  the  altars,  nor  any  images  of  the  gods  to 
be  made.  In  order  to  afford  a  proof  that  all  his  insti- 
tutions were  sanctioned  by  divine  authority,  he  is  said 
to  hare  given  a  plain  entertainment,  in  earthenware 
dishes,  to  the  noblest  among  his  subjects,  during 
which,  upon  the  appearance  o?  Egeria,  all  the  dishes 
were  changed  into  golden  vessels,  and  the  food  into 
viands  fit  for  the  gods.  Numa  also  divided  among 
bis  subjects  the  lands  which  Romulus  had  conquered 
in  war  ;  and  he  secured  their  inviolability  by  ordering 
Urcdmirks  to  bo  set  on  every  portion,  which  were  con- 
secrated to  Terminus,  the  god  of  boundaries.  He  di- 
ridel  the  artisans,  according  to  their  trades,  into  nine 
companies  or  corporations.  During  his  reign,  which 
is  said  to  have  lasted  thirty-nine  years,  no  war  was 
carried  on  ;  the  gates  of  Janus  were  shut,  and  a  tem- 
ple was  built  to  Faith.  He  died  of  gradual  decay,  in 
«  good  old  age,  and  was  buried  under  the  hill  Janicu- 
tum ;  and  near  him,  in  a  separate  tomb,  were  buried 
the  books  of  his  laws  and  ordinances. — Such  was  the 
traditional  account  of  the  reign  of  Numa  Pompilius, 
who  belongs  to  a  period  in  which  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  truth  from  fiction.  According  to  Niebuhr, 
and  the  writers  who  adopt  his  views  of  Roman  his- 
tory, the  reign  of  Numa  is  considered,  in  its  political  , 
upeet,  only  as  a  representation  of  the  union  between  ' 
the  Sabines  and  tbe  original  inhabitants  of  Rome,  or, ' 
in  other  words,  between  the  tribes  of  the  Titienses ' 
and  the  Ramnes.  (Lie.,  1,  18,  seqq. — Dion.  Hal.,  2, 
M.  «7?  —  Ctc  ,  de  Repub.,  2,  12,  seqq.— Plot.,  Vtt  < 
iYiMi  Hixlorus  of  Rome,  by  Niebuhr,  Arnold,  and 
Maiden — Eneycl.  Vs.  Knmol.,  vol.  16,  p.  363.) 

Numvrt*,  a  celebrated  town  of  the  Celtiberi  in  ; 
Spain,  on  the  river  Durius  (now  the  Douro),  at  no 
2T«ii  distance  from  its  source.  (Strabo,  162. — Ap- 
pian, Ram  Hist.,  6,  91.)  It  appears  to  have  been 
the  capital  of  the  Arevaci  (Appian,  6.  c.  46,  66,  76. — 
Ptol.,  2,  6),  but  Pliny  states  that  it  was  a  town  of  the 
Pelendones,  a  people  who  lived  a  little  to  the  north  of 
the  Arevaci.  Numantia  was  situate  on  a  steep  hilt  of 
moderate  size.  According  to  Floras  (2,  16),  it  pos- 
*fi*nd  no  walls,  but  was  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  very  thick  woods,  and  could  only  bo  approached  on 
one  side,  which  was  defended  by  ditches  and  palisades. 
(Appian,  6,  c.  76,  91.)  It  was  twenty-four  stadia  in 
circumference.  The  site  of  this  place  ha*  been  a  sub- 
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ject  of  considerable  dispute  ;  but  it  appears  most  prob- 
able that  its  ruins  arc  those  near  the  modern  Puente 
de  Don  Garray.  (Ukert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  page  455.)— 
Numantia  is  memorable  in  history  for  the  war  which  it 
carried  on  against  the  Romans  for  the  space  of  four- 
teen years.  (Flor.,  %  18.)  Strabo  states  that  the  war 
lasted  twenty  years  ;  but  he  appears,  as  Casaubon  has 
remarked,  to  include  in  tltis  period  the  contest  which 
was  carried  on  by  Viriathus.  (Strab.,  162.— Casaub., 
ad  lot.)  The  Numantines  were  originally  induced  to 
engage  in  this  war  through  the  influence  of  Viriathus. 
They  were  first  opposed  by  Quintus  Pompeius,  the 
consul,  B.C.  141,  who  was  defeated  with  great  slaugh- 
ter (Oros.,  5,  4),  and  who  afterward  offered  to  make 
peace  with  them,  on  condition  of  their  paying  thirty 
talents  of  silver.  This  negotiation  was  broken  off  by 
M.  Popillius,  who  succeeded  Pompeius,  11C.  139. 
Popillius,  however,  did  not  meet  with  any  better  suc- 
cess than  his  predecessor  ;  he  was  ignominiously  de- 
feated, and  obliged  to  retire  from  the  country.  His 
successors,  Mancinus,  ^Emilius,  Lcpidus,  and  Piso, 
met  with  similar  disasters ;  till  at  length  the  Roman 
people,  alarmed  at  the  long  continuance  of  the  war,  ap- 
pointed the  younger  Scipio  Africanus  consul,  B.C.  134 
(twelve  years  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage),  for  the 
express  purpose  of  conquering  the  Numantines.  After 
levying  a  large  army,  ho  invested  the  place ;  and  tiaving 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  take  it  by  storm,  he  turned  the 
siege  into  a  blockade,  and  obtained  possession  of  the 
place,  B.C.  133,  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  three  months 
from  tbe  time  of  his  first  attack.  The  Numantines 
displayed  the  greatest  courage  and  heroism  during  the 
whole  of  the  siege ;  and,  when  their  provisions  had 
entirely  failed,  they  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  perished 
amid  the  flames.  (Appian,  lib.  6. — Flor.,  2,  17,  seq. 
—Lit.,  Eptt.,  57  —  Veil.  Paterc.,  2,  4.  —  Eneycl.  Vs. 
Knoxcl.,  vol.  16,  p.  363.) 

NumknIcr,  I.  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the  Platonic 
school,  who  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  about  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  of  our  era.  He  was 
born  at  Apamea  in  Syria,  and  was  regarded  as  an  or- 
acle of  wisdom.  Both  Origen  and  Plotinus  mention 
him  with  respect.  He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  en- 
titled riepi  tj/c  tuv  'AKaAr/fxatKuv  ittpi  HXuruva  iia- 
oraotuc,  "  Of  the  disagreement  among  the  Academic 
philosophers  respecting  Plato."  Eusebius  has  pre- 
served a  few  fragments  of  this  work.  (SchoU,  Hist. 
Lit.  Or  ,  vol.  5,  p.  107.)— II.  A  Greek  rhetorician, 
who  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines.  He 
wToto  two  works,  which  have  been  printed  in  the  Al- 
dine  Rhetorical  Collection,  (8choll,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr., 
vol.  4,  p.  328.) — III.  An  epigrammatic  poet,  a  native 
of  Tarsus.    (Jacobs,  Catal.  Poet.  Epigr.,  p  926.) 

Ncmkriands,  Marcus  Aurkmds,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  conjointly  with  his  elder  brother  Cnrinus,  after 
the  death  of  their  father  Cams,  at  the  beginning  of 
A.D.  284.  Numerianus  was  with  the  army  in  Meso- 
potamia at  the  death  of  Probus ;  but,  instead  of  follow- 
ing up  the  advantage  which  his  father  had  gained  over 
the  Persians,  he  was  compelled  by  the  array  to  aban- 
don the  conquests  which  had  been  already  made,  and 
to  retreat  to  Syria.  During  the  retreat,  a  weakness  of 
the  eyes  obliged  him  to  confine  himself  to  the  dark- 
ness of  a  litter,  which  was  strictly  guarded  by  the 
prctorians.  The  administration  of  all  affairs,  civil  as 
well  as  military,  devolved  on  Arrius  A  per,  tbe  praeto- 
rian prefect,  his  father-in-law.  The  army  was  eight 
months  on  its  march  from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  to 
the  Thracian  Bosporus,  and  during  all  that  time  the 
imperial  authority  was  exercised  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor,  who  never  appeared  to  his  soldiers.  Re- 
ports at  length  spread  among  them  that  their  emperor 
was  no  longer  living ;  and  when  they  had  reached  the 
city  of  Chaicedon.  they  could  not  be  prevented  from 
breaking  into  the  imperial  tent,  where  they  found  only 
his  corpse.  Suspicion  naturally  fell  upon  Arrius ;  and 
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an  assembly  of  the  army  was  accordingly  held,  for  the 
purpose  of  avenging  the  death  of  Numcrianus,  and 
electing  a  new  emperor.  Their  choice  fell  upon  Dio- 
cloaian,  who,  immediately  after  his  election,  put  Arrius 
to  death  with  his  own  hands,  without  giving  him  an  op- 
portunity of  justifying  himself,  which  might,  perhaps, 
nave  proved  dangerous  to  the  new  emperor.  The  vir- 
tues of  Numcrianus  are  mentioned  by  most  of  his  biog- 
raphers. His  manners  were  mild  and  affable  ;  and  he 
was  celebrated  among  his  contemporaries  for  eloquence 
and  poetic  talent.  He  successfully  contended  with 
Nemesianus  for  the  prize  of  poetry  ;  and  the  senate 
voted  to  him  a  statue,  with  the  inscription,  "  To  Nu- 
mcrianus Caesar,  the  most  powerful  orator  of  his  times." 
(Vopi&r.,  Vit.  Summon. — Aurel.  Victor,  tic  Ca-s.,  c. 
38  —  F.ulrop.,  9,  12  —  Zonaros,  lib.  12.) 

Ni  mh  u  Via,  a  Roman  road,  traversing  the  north- 
ern part  of  Samnium.  It  communicated  with  the  Va- 
lerian, Latin,  and  Appian  Ways,  and  after  crossing 
through  part  of  Apulia,  fell  into  the  Via  Aquilia  in 
Lucania.    (Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  260.) 

Ni'Muifs,  a  small  river  of  l^atium  near  I^avinium, 
in  which,  according  to  some  authorities,  .Eneas  was 
drowned.  (Orirf,  Fast.,  3,  647  —  Vtrg.,  .En.,  7,  150, 
stqq. — Ovid,  Met.,  14,  358,  scqq.)  It  is  now  the  Rio 
Torto.    (A'lMy,  Vtagfpo  Anttquano.  vol.  2.  p.  266.) 

Ni'mida,  Plotius,  a  friend  of  Horace,  who  hail  re- 
turned, after  a  long  absence,  from  Spain,  where  lie 
had  been  serving  under  Augustus  in  the  Cantabrion 
war  The  poet  addresses  one  of  his  odes  to  him,  and 
bids  his  friends  celebrate  in  due  form  so  joyous  an 
event.    (Horat  .,  Od.,  1,  36.) 

Nu  Mini  a.  a  country  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the  east 
by  Africa  Propria,  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean, 
on  the  south  by  Gstulia,  and  on  the  west  by  Maurita- 
nia. The  Roman  province  of  Numidia  was,  however, 
of  much  smaller  extent,  being  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  Ampsagas,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Tusca  (or  Zam), 
and  thus  corresponded  to  the  eastern  part  of  Algiers. 
The  Numidians  were  originally  a  nomadic  people  ; 
and  hence  some  think  they  were  called  by  the  Greeks 
Nomadcs  (SofidAer),  and  their  country  Nomadta  (No- 
fiaAia),  whence  came  by  corruption  .Xumidit  and  A'u- 
midia  (Compare  Polyb.,  37,  3  —  Sail.,  Hell.  Jug  , 
18. — Pltn  ,  5,  2  )  Others,  however,  arc  in  favour  of  ! 
a  Phoenician  etymology.  (Vtd.  Nomadcs.) —  When; 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  speak  of  the  Numidians, 
the  term  is  usually  limited  to  the  two  great  tribes  of  , 
the  Mnssscsyli  and  Massyli/the  former  of  which  ex-  . 
tended  along  the  northern  part  of  Africa,  from  the  Mu-  ■ 
lucha  on  the  west  to  the  Ampsagas  on  the  east ;  and 
the  latter  from  the  Ampsagas  to  the  territories  of  Car- ! 
thagc.  When  the  Romans  first  became  acquainted  , 
with  the  Numidians,  which  was  during  the  second 
Punic  war,  Svphax  was  king  of  the  Massicsvli,  and 
Gala  of  the  Massyli.  Masinissa,  son  of  Gala,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  after  various  turns  of  fortune, 
and,  siding  with  the  Romans  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  yielded  them  very  important 
assistance,  which  they  requited  by  bestowing  upon  him 
all  the  dominions  of  his  rival  Syphax,  and  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  Carthaginian  territory,  so  that  his  king- 
dom extended  from  the  Mulucha  on  the  west  to  Cy- 
rcnaica  on  the  east,  and  completely  surrounded  the 
small  district  which  was  left  to  the  Carthaginians  on 
the  coast.  (Appian,  8,  106.)  Masinissa  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  great  and  powerful  state  in  Numidia. 
He  introduced  the  arts  of  agriculture  and  civilized  life, 
amassed  considerable  wealth,  and  supported  a  well- 
appointed  army.  (Vid.  Masinissa.)  —  Masinissa  left 
three  sons,  Micipso,  Mastanahal.  and  Gulussa.  The 
two  latter  died  soon  after  their  father,  but  Micipsa  lived 
to  B.C.  118.  and  bequeathed  the  kingdom  to  his  two 
sons  Adhcrhnl  and  Hiempsal,  and  to  his  nephew  .Ju- 
gurtha. The  two  former  soon  fell  victims  to  the  am- 
bitious schemes  of  the  last-mentioned  individual ;  but 


he  himself,  no  long  time  thereafter,  paid  the  penalty  of 
his  crimes  with  his  own  life.   (  Vtd.  Jugurtha.)— After 
the  capture  and  death  of  Jugurtha  (B  C  106),  the  king- 
dom of  Numidia  appears  to  have  been  given  by  the 
Romans  to  Hiempsal  II.  (Hirttus,  Bell.  Afnc'  56), 
who  was  probably  tho  nephew  of  Hiempsal  the  son  of 
Micipsa.    Hiempsal  was  succeeded,  about  B.C.  50, 
by  his  son  Juba  I.,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  aril 
contest  between  Pompey  and  Caesar,  and  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  espouse  the  party  of  the  former.    After  the 
victory  of  Thapsus,  therefore,  Cesar  declared  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Numidia  to  be  Roman  territory,  and  f>«J. 
lust  the  historian  was  sent  thither  as  its  povrrnor. 
(Appian,  Bell.  Ctv.,  2,  100.)    The  western  dirtrid, 
around  the  city  of  Cirta,  was  bestowed  on  Sittit;*.  in 
recompense  for  his  services  to  Caesar.    (  Vtd.  Cirta) 
!  The  country,  however,  still  remained  in  an  unsettled 
state,  a  prey  to  intestine  commotions,  until  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  triumvir  Lepidus,  and  after  htm  into 
those  of  Augustus,  under  the  latter  of  whom  the  aspect 
of  affaire  was  completely  changed,  and  a  more  regular 
administration  introduced  into  xS'umidia.   Juba,  son  of 
the  first  Juba,  an  intelligent  prince,  who  had  been  ed- 
ucated at  Rome,  and  had  gained  the  friendship  of  Au- 
gustus, received  back  from  that  emperor  his  father's 
former  kingdom,  but  with  very  important  alteration*. 
The  western  part  of  Numidia,  included  between  the 
rivers  Mulucha  and  Ampsagas,  which  had  formed  the 
old  territory  of  the  Massesyli  and  Syphax.  together 
with  all  Mauritania,  were  assigned  him  for  his  king- 
dom, which  now  assumed  the  general  name  of  Mauri- 
tania.   At  a  later  period,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the 
western  portion  of  Numidia,  from  the  river  Ampsagas, 
together  with  the  eastern  part  of  Mauritania  as  far  as 
the  Malva,  were  formed  into  a  Roman  province  under 
the  name  of  Mauritania  Casanensts,  from  Cssarea, 
its  capital ;  the  remainder  of  Mauritania  received  the 
epithet  of  Tmgitana.    In  the  eighth  century  Numidia 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  and  is  now  nomin- 
ally under  the  Ottoman  porte. — The  Numidians  were 
a  brave  and  hardy  race,  and  remarkable  for  their  skill 
in  horsemanship.   Hence  the  epithet  of  infrem  applied 
to  them  by  Virgil,  and  poetically  denoting  a  nation 
who  could  dispense  with  the  use  of  bridles.  (McUl, 
1,  6  —  Plm.,  5,  3  —  Vtrg  .,  .En.,  4,  41—  Encyd  Vs. 
Knovl.,  vol.  16,  p.  369.  —  Mannert,  Geogr  ,  vol  10, 
pt.  2,  p.  \9'2,srqq) 

NumItor,  I.  a  son  of  Procas,  king  of  Alba,  and 
brother  of  Amulius.  ( Vid.  Amulius.)—  II.  A  son  of 
Phorcus,  who  fought  with  Tumus  against  .Eneas. 
(Vtrg.,A2n.,  10,  342  ) 

NcpjDiNA.a  goddess  whom  the  Romans  invoked  when 
they  named  and  purified  their  children.  This  liappen- 
ed  the  ninth  day  after  their  birth,  whence  the  name  ol 
the  goddess,  A'ona  die*.    (Macrob.,  Sat  ,  1,  16.) 

Nurba*,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  or  more  correctly, 
perhaps,  in  the  territory  of  the  ^Equi,  and  near  the 
banks  of  the  Anio.  Its  particular  site  is  unknown 
(Vtrg.,  AZn.,  7,  744.) 

N  in  si  a,  a  city  of  the  Sabines,  at  the  foot  of  the 
central  chain  of  the  Apennines,  and  near  the  sources 
of  the  river  Var.  It  was  noted  for  the  eoldne**  of  its 
atmosphere.  ( Vtrg ,  tfn.,  7,  715  —Si/,  ltd  .  8, 418  ) 
The  modem  Norcia  corresponds  to  the  ancient  site. 
Polla  Vespasia,  the  mother  of  Vespasian,  was  born 
here.    (Cramer's  Anc.  IlaJi/,  vol.  1,  p.  320.) 

Nyctbis,  I.  a  daughter  of  Nycteus,  who  was  mother 
of  Labdacus. — II.  A  patronymic  of  Antiope,the  daugh- 
ter of  Nvcteus.  mother  of  Amphion  and  Zethus  by  Ju- 
piter.   (Ovid,  Met.,  6.  110.) 

NyctelTcs,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  because  his  or- 
gies were  celebrated  in  the  night  (vvi,  ttipht,  and  rr- 
teu.  to  perform).  The  words  lata  Nyrteltus  thence 
signify  wine.  (Scnee.,  (Ed.,  v.  492. — Paxtsart  ,  1,  40. 
—Ottd,  Met.,  4.  15  —  Compare  Scrr.  ad  Vtrg  , 
4,  303.— L»r„  39,  8.) 
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Nyctscs,  father  of  Antiope.    (Vid.  Antiopc  I.) 

Xymph.v,  certain  female  deities  among  the  ancients. 
The  imagination  of  the  Greeks  peopled  all  the  regions 
of  earth  and  water  with  beautiful  female  forms  called 
Nymphs,  divided  into  various  orders,  according  to  the 
place  of  their  abode.  Thus,  1.  the  Mountain-Nymphs, 
or  Oreades  ('Opeiddec),  haunted  the  mountains ;  2. 
the  Dale-Nymphs,  or  Napaa*  (Saxaiat),  the  valleys ; 
3.  the  Mead- Nymphs,  or  Lcimoniad.es  (Atiuuvtuder), 
the  meadows ;  4.  the  Water-Nymphs,  or  Naiades 
(Ndiuitff),  the  rivers,  brooks,  and  springs ;  5.  the 
Like-Nymphs,  or  Ltmntadts  (\ifivia6ec),  the  lakes 
anil  pools.  There  were  also,  6.  the  Tree-Nymphs,  or 
Htmadryades  (' \ftaApv<iAtc),  who  were  born  and  died 
with  the  trees;  7.  the  Wood-Nymphs,  or  Dryades 
(A/wu'dfc).  who  presided  over  the  forests  generally ; 
and.  8  the  Fruit-trec-.Nymphs,  or  Flock-Nymphs  (Me- 
hades,  Ms/Aiudff).  who  watched  over  gardens  or  (locks 
of  sheep. — -The  Nymphs  occifr  in  various  relations  to 
gods  and  men.  The  charge  of  rearing  various  deities 
and  heroes  was  committed  to  them  ;  they  were,  for 
instance,  the  nurses  of  Bacchus,  Pan,  and  even  Jupi- 
ter himself,  and  they  also  brought  up  Aristsus  and 
.Eneas.  They  were,  moreover,  the  attendants  of  the 
goddesses;  they  waited  on  Juno  and  Venus,  and  in 
huntress  attire  they  pursued  the  deer  over  tho  mount- 
ains in  company  with  Diana.  The  Sea-Nymphs  also 
formed  a  numerous  class,  under  the  appellation  of 
Qceanides  and  Nereides. — The  word  Nymph  (vvfufy) 
seems  to  have  originally  signified  "  bride,"  and  was 
probably  derived  from  a  verb  vvGu,  to  cover"  or 
•  ril"  and  which  was  akin  to  the  Latin  nubo  and 
tdftes.  It  was  gradually  applied  to  married  or  mar- 
riaffeable  young  women,  for  the  idea  of  youth  was  al- 
ways included.  It  is  in  this  last  sense  that  the  god- 
desses of  whom  we  have  been  treating  wore  called 
Ny  mph*.    (Keightley's  Mythology,  p.  237,  se./j.) 

NYMPH«r*,  I.  a  place  in  tho  territory  of  A pol Io- 
nia, in  Illjricum,  remarkable  for  a  mine  of  asphaltus, 
of  which  several  ancient  writers  have  given  a  descrip- 
tion.  Near  this  spot  was  some  rising  ground,  whence 
fire  was  constantly  seen  to  issue,  without,  however, 
injuring  either  the  grass  or  trees  that  grew  there. 
(Aristot.,  Mir  and.  Auseult.  —  Milan,  Var.  Hist.,  13, 
16 — Ph'*.,  24,  7.)    Strabo  supposes  it  to  have  arisen 
from  a  mine  of  bitumen  liquetied,  there  being  a  hill 
in  the  vicinity  whence  this  substance  was  dug  out,  the 
earth  which  was  removed  being  in  process  of  time 
converted  into  pitch,  as  it  had  been  stated  by  Pos#ido- 
nius    (Strabo,  316.)    Pliny  says  this  spot  was  con- 
sidered as  oracular,  which  is  confirmed  by  Dio  Cas- 
sias, who  describes  at  length  the  mode  of  consulting 
the  oracle  (41,  45).    The  phenomenon  noticed  by  the 
writers  here  mentioned  has  been  verified  by  modern 
travellers  as  existing  near  the  village  of  Sclcniiza,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Aous,  and  near  the  junction  of 
that  river  with  the  Sutchitza.    (Jones's  Journal,  cited 
Ay  Hugh**,  vol.  2,  p.  262.)     From  Livy  (42,  36  et 
49)  it  appears  that  there  was  a  Roman  encampment 
here  for  some  time  during  the  Macedonian  war. 
(Cr  amtr's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  61.)    Plutarch  (Vit. 
Syll.)  tells  an  amusing  story  of  a  satyr  having  been 
caught  asleep  in  this  vicinity  and  brought  to  SyHa,  the 
Roman  commander,  who  was  then  on  the  spot 1 — II.  A 
promontory  of  Athos,  on  tho  Singitic  Gulf,  now  Cape 
S.  Georgio    (Plot ,  p.  82.) — III.  A  city  in  the  Tau- 
ric  Chersonese,  on  tho  route  from  Thcodosia  to  Pan- 
ticap*um,and  having  a  good  port  on  the  Euxinc.  In 
Pliny's  time  it  no  longer  existed  (4,  12).    Tho  ru- 
ins, however,  may  still  be  traced  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
modern  Votfor.    (Mela,  2,  130.  —  Steph.  Byzant.,  p. 
300) 

NYKPH.r.v&,  a  river  of  Armenia  Major,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Procopius,  formed  a  separation  between 
the  Roman  and  Persian  empires.  It  ran  from  north 
:  o  south,  entered  the  town  of  Martyropolis,  and  di*>  | 


charged  itself  into  the  Tigris  southeast  of  Amida. 
(Amm.  Marcell.,  18,  9.) 

Nymphodokus,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  whose  era  is 
uncertain.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  "  Navigation 
along  the  coasts  of  Asia,"  and  another  on  the  "Won- 
ders in  Sicily  and  Sardinia."  (Schdll,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr., 
vol.  2,  p.  184.) 

Nysa,  I.  according  to  tho  Greek  writers,  a  city  of 
India,  on  a  mountain  named  Meros,  whose  inhabi- 
tants were  said  to  be  descended  from  a  colony  planted 
there  by  Bacchus  in  his  Indian  expedition.  A  man 
(5,  1)  places  it  between  the  Cophcnes  and  Indus. 
(Compare  Plin.,  6,  21—  Diod.  Sic,  2,  38  —  Theo- 
phrast..  Hist.  PI.,  4,  4—Polyten,  1,  1,  2.)  D'An- 
ville  is  inclined  to  give  a  real  existence  to  Nysa,  apart, 
however,  from  the  story  of  its  origin,  and  seeks  to 
identify  its  site  with  that  of  the  ancient  Nagger. 
(Geogr.  Ancicnne,  vol.  2,  p.  339. — Eclairc.  sur  la 
Carte  de  rindc,  p.  21.)  Rcnnell  also,  and  Barbier 
du  Socage,  are  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
place  as  Nysa,  and  strive  to  identify  it  with  the  mod- 
ern Nughz,  making  the  river  Cophcnes  the  same  with 
the  Cuic.  (Rcnnell,  Description  of  India,  vol.  2,  p. 
219. — Barbier  du  Socage,  p.  831.)  Sainte-Croix,  on 
the  other  hand,  denies  that  there  ever  was  such  a 
place  as  Nysa,  or  such  a  mountain  as  Meros.  (Ex- 
amcn  des  Hist.  d'Alcx.,  p.  241.)  It  is  pretty  evident 
that  this  last  is  the  most  correct  opinion,  and  that  the 
story  was  invented  by  the  Greeks  to  flatter  the  vanity 
of  Alexander,  who  was  thus  treading  the  same  ground 
that  Bacchus  had.  Hence  the  etymology  given  by 
them  to  the  name  Atovvaoc  (the  Greek  appellation  of 
Bacchus),  namely,  the  god  (A/c)  from  Xysa  (Ast, 
Grundriss  dcr  Philologte,  p.  44) ;  and  hence,  too,  the 
analogy  that  was  found  between  the  name  of  tho 
mountain  (Mvpoc)  and  the  Greek  term  for  "a  thigh 
(pnpoc),  which  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the 
legend  of  Bacchus's  concealment  in  tha'thi^h  of  Jove, 
and  his  double  birth. — II.  According  to"Diodorus  Sic- 
ulus  (1,  15),  a  city  of  Arabia  Felix,  where  Osiris  was 
nurtured.  The  same  writer  elsewhere  states  (4,  2) 
that  it  was  situate  between  Phoenicia  and  the  Nile 
(Herald  Qomicqe  nai  Nf<Aou),  leaving  its  precise  sit- 
uation altogether  unknown. — III.  A  city  of  Cappado- 
cia,  on  the  Halys,  between  Parnassus  and  Osianas, 
now  Nous  Shehr.  (Itin.  Anton.,  p.  200. — Hieroclcs, 
Synecdcm,,  p.  699.) — IV.  A  city  of  Caria,  called  also 
Pythopolis  (Stcph.  Byz.,  p.  567),  on  tho  slope  of 
Mount  McsBOgis,  in  the  valley  of  tho  Meander.  Stra- 
bo studied  here  under  Aristodcmus.  It  is  now  Nasli 
or  Nosli.  (Strabo,  650  —Plin.,  5,  29  —  Pocoeke, 
vol.  3,  b.  2,  c  10  —  Chandler,  c.  63.)— V.  A  place  in 
Euba»a,  where  the  vine  was  said  to  put  forth  leaves 
and  bear  fruit  the  samo  day.  (Steph  Byz.,  s.  r.  Sv- 
oai. — VI.  A  small  town  on  Mount  Helicon,  in  Bo?o- 
tia.  (Strabo,  403—Stenh.  Byz.,  s.  v.  Kvoat.) — VII. 
A  town  in  the  island  of  Naxos.    (Steph  Byz.) 

Nvs^us,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  as  the  god  of  Nysa. 
(Vtd.  Nysa.) 

Nysiaoes,  a  name  given  to  the  nymphs  of  Nysa,  to 
whose  care  Jupiter  intrusted  the  education  of  his  son 
Bacchus.    (Chid,  Met.,  3,  314,  &c.) 

0. 

Oarus,  a  river  of  Sarmatia,  falling  into  tho  Palu« 
MiDotis.  De  Guignes  conjectures  it  to  be  tho  modem 
Wardan.  (Mem.  de  VAcad.  des  Inscr.,  ckc,  vol.  35, 
p  546.)  Mannert,  on  tho  other  hand,  is  in  favour  of 
the  Uzen.  (Geogr.,  vol.  4,  p.  79.)  The  river  in 
question  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  who  gives,  how- 
ever, no  particular  information  respecting  it.  (Herod., 
4,  123  —  Bohr,  ad  loc.) 

Oasis  (in  Greek  'Oaaic,  and  sometimes  A£ao(r), 
the  appellation  given  to  those  fertile  spots,  watered 
by  springs,  and  covered  with  verdure,  which  are  scat- 
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xcTvd  about  the  great  sandy  deserts  of  Africa.  In 
Arabic  they  are  called  Wahys.  The  Arabic  and  the 
Greek  names  seem  to  contain  the  same  root  with  the 
Coptic  Ouahe,  and  possibly  the  word  may  be  originally 
a  native  African  term. — The  Oases  appear  to  he  dc-  I 
prcssions  in  the  table-land  of  Libya.  On  going  from 
the  Nile  westward,  the  traveller  gradually  ascends  till 
ho  arrives  at  the  summit  of  an  elevated  plain,  which 
continues  nearly  level,  or  with  slight  undulations,  for  ] 
a  considerable  distance,  and  rises  higher  on  advancing 
toward*  the  south.  The  Oases  arc  valleys  sunk  in  this 
plain ;  and,  when  you  descend  to  one  of  them,  you 
find  the  level  space  or  plain  of  the  Oasis  similar  to  a 
portion  of  the  valley  of  Egypt,  surrounded  by  steep 
hills  of  limestone  at  some  distance  from  the  cultivated 
land.  The  low  plain  of  the  Oasis  is  sandstone  or  clay, 
and  from  this  last  the  water  rises  to  the  surface  and  fer- 
tilizes the  country ;  and,  as  the  table-land  is  higher  in 
the  latitude  of  Thebes  than  in  that  of  Lower  Egypt, 
we  may  readily  imagine  that  the  water  of  the  Oases  is 
conveyed  from  some  elevated  point  to  the  south,  and, 
being  retained  by  the  bed  of  clay,  rises  to  the  surface 
wherever  the  limestone  superstratum  is  removed. 
{Wilkinson,  "  On  the  Xtlc,  and  the  present  and  for- 
mer levels  of  Egypt." — Journal  of  the  Ijondon  Geo- 
graphical Society,  1839.)  The  principal  Oases  are 
four  in  number:  1.  The  Great  Oasts  {'Oaaie  Mr)«?.j?, 
Plot),  which  Stratw  calls  "the  First  Oasts"  (iy 
irpuTi)  'Oaotc,  791).  2.  The  Little  Oasis  COaaic  Mi- 
Kpu,  Ptolemy),  called  by  Strabo  the  Second  Oasis 
{'Oacic  ihvripa).  3.  The  Oasis  of  Ammon.  4. 
The  Western  Oasis,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  mentioned  hy  any  ancient  geographer  except 
Olympiodorus,  and  was  never  seen  by  any  Euro- 
peans until  Sir  Archibald  Edmonstonc  visited  it  about 
20  years  ago. — These  four  constitute,  as  has  been 
said,  the  principal  Oases.  The  writers  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  enlacgc  the  number  materially,  from  Arabic 
sources,  and  modern  writers  increase  it  still  more, 
making  upward  of  thirty  Oases.  (Btschoff  und  Mol- 
Ur,  Worlcrb.  der  Geogr.,  p.  795.)— The  Great  Oasis 
is  the  most  southern  of  ttie  whole,  and  is  placed  by 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy  to  the  west  of  Abydos.  It  is  the 
only  one,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Ammon,  with 
which  Herodotus  seems  to  have  been  acquainted  (3, 
26).  He  translates  the  term  Oasis  into  Greek  by 
Manupuv  vyaoe,  "Island  of  the  blessed,"  and  without 
doubt  this,  or  any  other  of  these  fertile  spots,  must 
have  appeared  to  the  traveller  of  former  days  well 
worthy  of  such  an  appellation,  aAer  he  had  suffered, 
during  many  painful  weeks,  the  privations  and  fatigue 
of  the  desert.  To  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  however, 
of  a  later  age,  they  generally  presented  themselves  in 
a  less  favourable  aspect,  and  were  not  un  frequently 
assigned  as  places  of  banishment,  where  the  state- 
malefactor  and  the  ministers  of  the  Christian  church, 
who  were  sometimes  comprehended  in  the  same  class, 
were,  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  condemned  to 
waste  their  days  in  the  remote  Bolitude  of  the  desert. 
— The  Great  Oasis  consists  of  a  number  of  insulated 
spots,  which  extend  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  course  of 
the  Nile,  separated  from  one  another  by  considerable 
intervals  of  sandy  waste,  and  stretching  not  less  than 
a  hundred  miles  in  latitude.  Its  Arabic  name  is  El- 
Wah,  a  general  term  in  tliat  language  for  Oasis  M. 
Ponce t,  who  examined  it  in  1698.  says  that  it  contains 
many  gardens  watered  with  rivulets,  and  that  its  palm- 
groves  exhibit  a  perpetual  verdure.  It  is  the  first  stage 
of  the  Darfur  caravan,  which  assembles  at  Sioul,  be- 
ing about  four  days'  journey  from  that  town,  and 
nearly  the  same  distance  from  Farshout.  The  exer- 
tions of  Browne,  Caillaud,  Edmonstonc.  and  Henniker 
have  supplied  us  with  ample  details  relative  to  this  in- 
teresting locality. — The  Little  Oasis,  now  El-Kas- 
»ar,  has  not  been  much  visited  by  travellers.  We 
the  latest  and  most  distinct  account  to  Belxont, 


who,  proceeding  in  search  of  it  westward  from  the 
valley  of  Fayoum,  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
day  on  the  brink  of  what  he  calls  the  Elloah,  that  is, 
the  Elxrah  or  Oasis.    He  describes  it  as  a  valley  sur- 
rounded with  high  rocks,  forming  a  spacious  plain  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles  in  length,  and  about  su  miles 
in  breadth.    There  is  only  a  small  portion  cultivated 
at  present,  but  there  are  many  proofs  remaining  that 
it  must  at  one  time  have  been  all  under  crop,  and  that, 
with  proper  management,  it  might  again  be  easily  ren- 
dered fertile.    Here  also  the  traveller  found  a  fount- 
ain, the  waters  of  which  resembled,  in  their  chan- 
ges of  temperature  at  different  times  of  the  day,  the 
famous  Fons  Suits  in  the  Oasis  of  Ainmon.    It  U  uosr 
ascertained  that  Buch  fountains  arc  not  peculiar  to  any 
one  of  the  Oases,  having  been  discovered  in  vinous 
parts  of  the  Libyan  desert.   The  change,  in  fact,  takes 
place  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere. — The  Oasii  of 
Ammon,  called  by  the  Arabs  Stteak,  has  already  been 
partially  alluded  to  under  the  article  Ammon    It i* 
situated  in  latitude  29°  12'  N.,  and  longitude  26 :  6' 
E.,  being  about  six  miles  long,  and  between  four  and 
five  in  width,  the  nearest  distance  from  the  river  of 
Egypt  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  land  is  occupied  by  dale- 
trees  ;  but  the  palm,  the  pomegranate,  the  fig,  the 
olive,  the  vine,  the  apricot,  the  plum,  and  even  the 
apple,  are  said  to  flourish  in  the  gardens.   No  soil 
can  be  more  fertile.    Tepid  springs,  too,  holding  salt* 
in  solution,  are  numerous  throughout  the  district;  and 
it  is  imagined  that  the  frequency  of  earthquakes  is  con- 
nected with  the  geological  structure  of  the  surrounding 
country.    The  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Ammon  are  de- 
scribed as  still  very  imposing ;  and  nearly  a  mile  from 
these  ruins,  in  a  pleasant  grove  of  date-palms,  is  still 
discovered  the  celebrated  Fountain  of  the  Sun,  dedi- 
cated of  old  to  the  Ammonian  deity.    ( Vtd.  Ammon.) 
The  interest  of  the  traveller  is  still  farther  excited  by 
a  succession  of  lakes  and  remains  of  temples,  which 
stretch  into  the  desert  far  towards  the  west ;  all  ren- 
dered sacred  by  religious  associations,  and  by  the  tra- 
ditionary legends  of  the  native  tribes.    Tombs,  cata- 
combs, churches,  and  convents  are  scattered  over  the 
waste,  which  awaken  the  recollections  of  the  Christian 
to  the  early  history  of  his  belief,  and  which,  at  the 
Fame  time,  recall  to  the  pagan  and  Mohammedan 
events  more  interesting  than  are  to  be  (bund  in  the 
vulgar  annals  of  the  human  race,  or  can  touch  the 
heart  of  any  one  but  those  who  are  connected  with  a 
remote  lineage  by  means  of  a  family  history.   At  a 
short  distance  from  the  sacred  lake  there  is  a  tempi? 
of  Roman  or  Greek  construction,  the  architecture  of 
which  is  executed  with  much  care  and  precision,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  cannot  fail  to  excite  surprise  in  a 
country  surrounded  by  the  immense  deserts  of  Libya, 
and  at  the  distance  of  not  less  than  400  miles  from  the 
ancient  limits  of  civilization.    In  the  consecrated  ter- 
ritory of  that  mysterious  land  is  the  salt  lake  o(At&- 
shieh,  distant  two  days  and  a  half  from  Sneak,  in  a 
valley  enclosed  by  two  mountains,  and  extending  from 
six  to  seven  leagues  in  circumference.    So  holy  is  it 
esteemed,  that  M.  Caillaud  could  not  obtain  permis- 
sion to  visit  its  banks.   Even  the  pacha's  finnan  failed 
to  alter  the  determination  of  the  sheiks  on  this  essential 
point.    They  declared  that  they  would  sooner  perish 
than  suffer  a  stranger  to  approach  that  sacred  island, 
which,  according  to  their  belief,  contained  treasures 
and  talismans  of  mysterious  power.  It  is  said  to  possess 
a  temple,  in  which  are  the  seal  and  sword  of  the  proph- 
et, the  palladium  of  their  independence,  and  not  to  be 
seen  by  any  profane  eye.    A  reasonable  doubt  may. 
however,  be  entertained  as  to  these  assertions ;  for 
M.  Drovetti,  who  accompanied  a  detachment  of  troops 
under  Hassan  Bey.  walked  round  the  border*  of  the 
lake,  and  observed  nothing  in  its  bosom  but  naked 
rocks.    Mr.  Browne,  too,  remarks  that  he  found 
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•hapcn  rocks  in  abundance,  but  nothing  that  he  could 
positively  decide  to  be  ruins  ;  it  being  very  unlikely, 
he  adds,  that  any  should  be  there,  the  spot  being  en- 
tirely destitute  of  trees  and  fresh  water.    Major  Ken- 
nel! has  employed  much  learning  to  prove  that  the 
Oasis  of  Siwah  is  the  site  of  the  famous  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Ammon,  He  remarks  that  the  variations  between 
all  the  authorities,  ancient  and  modem,  amount  to 
little  more  than  a  space  equal  to  twice  the  length  of 
the  Oasis  in  question,  which  is,  at  the  utmost,  only  six 
miles  long.    "  And  it  is  oretty  clearly  proved,'*  he  re- 
marks, "that  no  other  Oasis  exists  in  that  quarter, 
within  two  or  more  days'  journey ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  Siwah  is  surrounded  by  a  wide  desert ;  so 
that  it  cannot  bo  doubted  that  this  Oasis  is  the  same 
with  that  of  Ammon,  and  the  edifice  found  there  the 
remains  of  the  celebrated  temple  whence  the  oracles 
of  Jupiter  Ammon  were  delivered."    (Geogr.  of  He- 
rodotus, vol.  2,  p.  230,  cd.  1830.)  — The  Western 
Oasis,  as  it  is  termed,  was  visited  in  the  year  1819  by 
Sir  A  Edmonstone,  in  company  with  two  friends. 
Having  joined  a  caravan  of  Bedouins  at  Beni  Alt,  and 
entered  the  Libyan  desert,  they  proceeded  towards  the 
southwest    At  tho  end  of  six  days,  having  travelled 
■boat  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  they  reached  the 
first  village  of  the  Western  Oasis,  which  is  called  Bel- 
lata.    The  principal  town  of  the  Oasis,  however,  is 
El  Cazar.    The  situation  of  this  last-mentioned  place 
is  said  to  be  perfectly  lovely,  being  on  an  eminence  at 
the  foot  of  a  line  of  rock  which  rises  abruptly  behind 
it,  and  encircled  by  extensive  gardens  filled  with  palm, 
acacia,  citron,  and  various  other  kinds  of  trees,  some 
of  which  are  rarely  seen  even  in  these  regions  The 
principal  edifice  is  an  old  temple  or  convent  called 
Doer  et  Hadjm,  about  fifty  feet  long  liy  twenty- 
five  wide,  but  presenting  nothing  either  very  magnifi- 
cent or  curious.    The  Oasis  is  composed  of  twelve 
rillages,  of  which  ten  are  within  five  or  six  miles  of 
each  other.    The  prevailing  soil  is  a  very  light  red 
earth,  fertilized  entirely  by  irrigation.    The  latitude 
of  this  Oasis  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  tho  Great 
Oasis,  or  about  26°  north.    The  longitude  eastward 
from  Greenwich  may  bo  a  littlo  more  or  less  than  28°. 
— At  different  distances  in  tho  desert,  towards  the 
west,  are  other  Oases,  the  exact  position  and  extent 
of  which  arc  almost  entirely  unknown  to  the  European 
geographer.    The  ancients,  who  would  appear  to  have 
Sad  more  certain  intelligence  in  regard  to  this  quarter 
of  the  globe  than  is  yet  possessed  by  the  moderns, 
were  wont  to  compare  the  surface  of  Africa  to  a  leop- 
ard's skin  ;  the  little  islands  of  fertile  soil  being  as  nu- 
merous as  the  spots  on  that  animal. — The  fertility  of 
the  Oases  has  always  been  deservedly  celebrated. 
Stnbo  mentions  the  superiority  of  their  wine  ;  Abul- 
foda  and  Edrisi  the  luxuriance  of  their  palm-trees. 
The  climate,  however,  is  extremely  variable,  especially 
in  winter.    Sometimes  the  rains  in  the  Western  Oasis 
are  very  abundant,  and  fall  in  torrents,  as  appears  from 
the  furrows  in  the  rocks ;  but  the  season  Sir  A.  Ed- 
monstone made  his  visit  there  was  none  at  all,  and  the 
total  want  of  dew  in  the  hot  months  sufficiently  proves 
the  general  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.    The  springs 
are  all  strongly  impregnated  with  iron  and  sulphur,  and 
hot  at  their  sources ;  but,  as  they  continue  the  same 
throughout  the  whole  year,  they  supply  to  the  inhabi- 
tants one  of  the  principal  means  of  life.    The  water, 
notwithstanding,  cannot  be  used  until  it  has  been  cool- 
ed in  an  earthen  jar.    (Russell's  Egypt,  p.  393,  scqq.) 

OiXKs,  a  river  of  Crete,  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Oaxes,  a  son  of  Apollo.  (Virg.,  Eclog., 
1,  66  — Srrv.,  ad  loc.)  It  is  now  the  Mylopotomo, 
and  is  apparently  one  of  the  most  considerable  streams 
in  the  island.  Some,  however,  identify  it  with  the 
Petiea.  {Cramer's  Arte.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  381.)  — 
Btsekoff  vnd  Mollcr,  Worterb.  der  Gcogr.,  p.  795  ) 

Oaxvs.  a  town  of  Crete,  on  tho  northern  side  of  the 


island,  at  the  mouth,  probably,  of  the  Oaxes  It  was 
the  capital  of  a  kingdom  which  had  its  appropriate 
sovereign,  and  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Oaxes  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article.  (Herod , 
5,  153  —  Sent,  ad  Virg  ,  Eclog.,  4,  66.— Stcph.  Byz., 
s.  v. — Hieroclcs,  p.  650.) 

Oaring  a,  a  river  of  Germany,  forming  the  line  of 
separation  beiween  Germania  Superior  and  Inferior. 
According  to  Spcner,  Cluverius,  Cellarius,  and  others, 
it  corresponds  to  the  modem  Aar  or  Ahr.  Mannert, 
however,  and  Wilhclm,  make  it  tho  same  with  tho  be- 
ginning of  the  Upper  Rhine  ("  den  Anfang  des  Obct 
Rhetns." — Manner!,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p  432). 

Ossbquexs,  Julius,  a  Latin  writer,  whose  era  is 
uncertain.  Vossius  places  him  a  short  period  prior  to 
Honorius;  but  his  style  indicates  an  earlier  era. 
Scaliger  makes  htm  to  have  been  before  the  time  of  St 
Jerome ;  while  Saxe  assigns  him  to  about  107  A.D. 
(G.  I.  Voss,  de  Hist.  Lat.,  3,  p.  710.  —  Saxe,  Ono- 
mast.,  vol.  1,  p.  289  — Funec.,  de  veget.  L.  L.  se- 
neet.,  8,  11,  set].).  He  was  probably  either  a  Roman 
or  an  Italian,  and  some  are  inclined  to  identify  him 
with  tho  M.  Livius  Obscquens  whoso  name  occurs  in 
one  of  Gruter's  inscriptions  (Inscnpt.,  241),  on  the 
supposition  that  Limns  may  have  been  altered  to  Ju- 
lius  in  the  only  MS.  that  has  come  down  to  us  of  this 
work.  (Fuhrmann,  Handbuch.,  vol.  2,  p.  490.)  Obse- 
quens  has  left  us  a  work  "  On  Prodigies"1  (de  Prodi- 
giis),  containing  a  brief  account  of  all  tho  presages  re- 
marked at  Home  from  the  consulship  of  Scipio  and 
Lwlius,  A.U.C.  453,  down  to  that  of  Paulus  Fabius 
and  Quintus  .Elius,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  or  A.U.C. 
742.  The  portion  of  tho  work  which  comprehended 
the  history  of  the  first  five  or  six  centuries  is  lost. 
This  production  is  taken  in  part  from  Livy  ;  but  it 
contains,  at  the  same  time,  some  historical  details  which 
are  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  It  is  written  in  a  pure 
style,  and  is  not  unworthy  of  the  Augustan  age.  Tho 
contents,  however,  are  full  of  absurdity.  Tho  best 
edition  is  that  of  Kapp,  Curia,  1 772, 8vo.  ( Fuhrmann, 
Handbuch,  vol.  2,  p.  490  —  Scholl,  Hist.  Lit.  Rom., 
vol.  2,  p.  465. — Ruhr,  Gtsch.  Rom.  Lit.,  p.  658,  scq  ) 

Oceanides  ('Qitfoftdrr),  tho  Ocean-Nymphs, daugh- 
ters of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  and  sisters  of  the  rivers. 
Mycologists  make  them  three  thousand  in  number. 
(Hes.,  Thcog.,  364.  —  Apollod.,  1,  2.  —  Heyne,  not 
crtt.,  ad  toe  )  From  their  pretended  names,  as  given 
by  some  of  the  ancient  writers,  they  appear  to  bo  only 
personifications  of  the  various  qualities  and  appearan- 
ces of  water.  (Theog  ,  346.  —  Guttling,  ad  loc.— 
Kaghtlry's  Mythology,  p.  244.) 

Ockamus,  I.  tho  god  of  the  stream  Oceanus  (nd 
Oceanus  II.),  earlier  than  Neptune.  He  was  the  first- 
born of  the  Titans,  tho  offspring  of  Coclus  and  Terra, 
or  Heaven  and  Earth.  Oceanus  espoused  his  sister  Te- 
thys, and  their  children  were  the  rivers  of  the  earth,  and 
the  three  thousand  Oceanidcs  or  Nymphs  of  Ocean. 
(Hesiod,  Theog.,  337,  scq.)  This  is  all  the  account 
of  Oceanus  that  is  given  in  tho  Theogony.  Homer 
speaks  of  him  and  Tethys  as  the  origin  of  the  gods 
(//.,  14,  201,  302.)  When  Jupiter,  he  also  says,  placed 
his  sire  in  Tartarus,  Rhea  committed  her  daughter  Ju- 
no to  the  charge  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  by  whom  she 
was  carefully  nurtured.  (/?.,  14, 202,  303.)  The  abode 
of  Oceanus  was  in  the  West.  (II.,  14,  200,  301.) 
He  dwelt,  according  to  iEschylus,  in  a  grotto  palace, 
beneath  his  stream,  as  it  would  appear.  (Prom.  Vine- 
tus,  300.)  In  the  "  Prometheus  Bound"  of  this  poet, 
Oceanus  comes  borno  through  tho  air  on  a  hippogrilF, 
to  console  and  advise  the  lofty-minded  sufferer;  and 
from  the  account  he  gives  of  his  journey;  it  is  mani- 
fest that  he  came  from  the  West.— When  Hercules 
was  crossing  his  stream  in  the  cup  of  the  Sun-god  to 
procure  the  oxen  of  Geryon,  Oceanus  rose,  and,  by 
agitating  his  waters,  tried  to  terrify  him  ;  but,  on  the 
hero's  bending  his  bow  at  him,  he  retired.  (Phn-ec, 
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4p,  Atken.,  11,  p.  470. — Keightley's  Mythology,  p.  51, 
*cq.) — II.  Besides  being  the  name  of  a  deity,  the  term 
Dccanu «  ('Qxeavuc)  occurs  in  Homer  in  another  sense 
also.  It  is  made  to  signify-an  immense  stream,  which, 
according  to  the  rude  ideas  of  that  early  age,  circula- 
ted around  the  terraqueous  plain,  and  from  which  the 
different  seas  ran  out  in  the  manner  of  bays.  This 
opinion,  which  is  also  that  of  Eratosthenes,  was  prev- 
alent even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (4,  36).  Homer 
terms  the  ocean  utyufifooe ,  because  it  thus  flowed  back 
into  itself.  (Mum.  Crit.,  vol.  1,  p.  254.)  This  same 
river  Oceanus  was  supposed  to  ebb  and  flow  thrice  in 
the  course  of  a  single  day,  and  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  believed  to  descend  into  it  at  their  setting,  and 
emerge  from  it  at  their  rising.  Hence  the  term  uKt- 
av<>c  is  sometimes  put  for  the  horizon  (Damm.  Lex., 
M.  V.  6  upi^uv  nai  urrorifii'uv  To  i-TTtp  ytjC  xai  izd  yi/v 
i/uoQaipiov).  In  Homer,  therefore,  untovoc  and  du- 
"haaoa  always  mean  different  things,  the  latter  merely 
denoting  the  sea  in  the  more  modern  acceptation  of 
the  term.  On  the  shield  of  Achilles  the  poet  repre- 
sents the  Oceanus  as  encircling  the  rim  or  extreme 
border  of  the  shield,  in  full  accordance  With  the  popu- 
lar belief  of  the  day  ,  whereas  in  Virgil's  time,  when 
this  primitive  meaning  of  the  term  was  obsolete,  and 
more  correct  geographical  views  had  come  in,  we  find 
the  sea  (the  idea  being  borrowed.  prot>ably,  from  the 
position  of  the  Mediterranean)  occupyingiu  the  poet's 
description  the  centre  of  tho  shield  of  Apneas.  It  it 
be  asked  whether  any  traces  of  this  peculiar  meaning 
of  the  term  uKtavoc  occurs  in  other  writers  besides 
Homer,  the  following  authorities,  in  favour  of  the  af- 
firmative, may  be  cited  in  reply.  Hcsiod,  Thcag., 
242  —  ///..  fVcrc.  Clyp.,  314  —  Eurip,  Ores!.,  1369. 
—Oq>h.,  Hymn.,  10,  14.— Id.,  II,  82  —  Id.,  fragm., 
A\.  —  (Maltby,  ad  Moreli,  Thcs.,  s.  r.  '{2K«i»ur.  — 
Compare  Yolcker,  Ilomerische  Gcographie,  p.  86,  acq.) 
As  regards  the  etymology  of  the  term  ukcovuc  ,  we  arc 
left  in  complete  uncertainty.  The  form  uyt/voc  oc- 
curs in  Pherecydcs  (Clem.  Alex.,  Sham.,  6,  p.  621. 
— Sturz,  ad  Phcrccyd,),  from  which  it  appears  to  some 
that  the  root  was  connected  with  the  Greek  yta,  ytj 
(u-yta-vt>c,  ii-)-//-roc).  On  the  other  hand,  Munter 
(Rel.  der  Karthager,  p.  63)  finds  the  root  of  uyt/voc 
in  the  Hebrew  hug ,  "  in  orbem  ire,"  as  referring  to  the 
circular  course  of  the  fabled  Oceanus.  Crcuzer  is  in- 
clined to  consider  uyivtoe  as  equivalent  to  Tral.awc, 
" anltquus."  (Crcuzer  und  Hermann,  Briefe,p.  160.) 
It  is  remarkable  that  one  of  the  oldest  names  of  the 
Nile  among  the  Greeks  was  uKtavoc  (Tzctz.  ad  Ly- 
cophron.,  119),  or,  more  correctly,  perhaps,  ukrafuj. 
(mod  Sic,  1,  19. — Compare  Ruler's  Erdkunde,  vol. 
1,  p.  570,  2d  ed.)  Now  in  the  Coptic,  according  to 
Champollion,  oukamc  means  "  black,"  "  dark  ;"  and 
according  to  Marcel,  oehemau,  in  the  same  language, 
denotes  "  a  great  collection  of  water."  Will  either 
of  these  give  uxeavoc  as  a  derivative »  The  one  or 
the  other  of  them  seems  connected  in  some  way  with 
the  Arabic  Kdtnus,  "ocean."  (RiUcr,  lee.  eit  )  Per- 
haps, however,  the  most  satisfactory  derivation  for 
the  term  Oceanus  is  that  alluded  to  in  the  article  Ogy- 
ges. 

Oi-EM.cs,  surnamcd  Lucanus,  from  his  having  been 
a  native  of  Lucania,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  who 
flourished  about  480  B.C.  Ho  wrote  many  works 
on  philosophical  subjects,  the  titles  of  which  arc  giv- 
en in  a  letter  written  by  Archytas  to  Plato,  which  has 
been  preserved  by  Diogenes  I.aertius  (8,  80).  But 
the  only  production  of  his  which  has  come  down  to 
us,  is  "On  the  Nature  of  the  Vniverse^,  (Mtpi  rye 
rov  TtavTac  Qvoeuc).  Its  chief  philosophical  topic  is 
to  maintain  the  ctcmity  of  the  universe.  Ocellus 
also  attempts  to  prove  the  eternity  of  the  human  race 
(c.  3,  s.  3).  These  works  were,  without  doubt,  writ- 
ten in  the  Doric  dialect,  which  prevailed  in  the  na- 
tive country  of  Ocellus ;  and  hence  much  surprise 
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has  been  occasioned  by  the  circumstance  of  the  last 
(  of  these  productions,  which  we  still  possess,  being 
in  Ionic  Greek     In  consequence  of  this  discrepance, 
Barth  (Adters.,  1.  42,  c.  1,  p.  1867),  Parker  (Disp. 
de  Deo  et  Provtd.,  1678  —  Dtsp.,  4.  p  355*  Thom- 
as Bumet  (Archaol.  Phtlos.,  p.  152),  and  Mrinert 
(Phtlolog.  Btblioth.,  vol.  1,  pt.  3,  p.  100  et  204  — 
Hut.  Doctr.  de  vcro  Deo,  p.  312.  —  Geseh.  der  Wit- 
;  sensch.,  p.  584),  have  attacked  the  authenticity  of  the 
|  work  in  question  ;  while,  on  the  other  hard,  Broiler 
(Phalarts,  p.  307,  cd.  1816),  Lipsius  (Mamtd  ad 
Stoic.  Phd.,  1.  1,  diss.  5).  Adelung  (Geseh.  in  fkx- 
loMophie  fur  Licbhaber),  Tiedemann  (Gneehenl  trstt 
Phxlosophen,  p.  198  et  209),  and  Bardili  (Etodn 
der  vorzogl.  pfiilos.  Bcgnjjfe,  vol.  1,  p.  165),  dectan 
in  favour  of  the  work.    These  conflicting  opinions 
i  have  been  carefully  examined  and  weighed  by  Rudoi- 
1  phi,  in  a  Dissertation  appended  to  his  edition  of  the 
work,  and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  treatise 
in  question  was  written  by  Ocellus.    It  would  appear 
that  some  grammarians  of  subsequent  ages,  in  copy- 
ing the  text  of  Ocellus,  caused  the  Doric  forms  to  du- 
]  appear,  and  translated  the  work,  so  to  speak,  into  the 
'  more  common  dialect.    This  idea  was  first  started  by 
!  Bardili,  and  what  tends  to  clothe  it  with  almost  abso- 
lute certainty  is,  that  the  fragments  of  the  same  work 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  selections  of  Stobrus 
have  preserved  their  original  Doric  form.   And  yet 
it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  acknowledged,  that  this 

[>roduction  of  Ocellus  is  only  cited  for  the  first  time 
>y  the  writers  of  the  second  century  of  our  era,  and 
at  a  period  when  tho  New- Pythagoreans  began  to 
forge  works  under  the  guise  of  celebrated  names. — 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Rudolphi,  Lips.,  1601, 
8vo.  The  edition  of  Battcux,  Pans,  1768,  3  vols 
12mo,  is  also  a  very  good  one.  Batteux  corrected 
the  text  after  two  Paris  MSS..  and  Rudolphi  availed 
himself  of  Sicbcnkee's  collation  of  a  Vatican  MS 
Gain  has  placed  tho  work  of  Ocellus  in  his  Opuscule 
Mythalogica,  dec.,  Cantahr.,  1671.  (SchM,  Hist 
Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p.  311,  scqq.) 

OcElum,  I.  a  city  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Vettoncs,  now  FormotcUe. — II.  A  city 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Gai- 
laici — III.  A  city  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  among  the  Cot- 
tian  Alps,  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  kingdom  of 
Coltius.  According  to  Mannert,  it  is  now  Avigltana, 
a  small  tow  n  with  a  castle,  in  Piedmont,  not  fax  from 
Turin.    (Cas.,  B.  G.,  1,  10.) 

Ociics,  a  surname  or  epithet  applied  to  Artaxenes 
III  ,  and  also' to  Darius  II.,  kings  of  Persia.    It  is  gen- 
erally thought  to  indicate  illegitimate  birth,  and  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  Nofloc  (Xothus)     This  ex- 
planation is  opposed,  however,  by  some  Oriental  schol- 
ars, who  deduce  tho  term  Ochus  from  the  Persian  Otki 
or  Achi,  which  they  make  equivalent  to  the  Latin  iif- 
nus  or  majestatc  dtgnus.    (Consult  Gctentu*,  Ltz 
Hebr  ,  s  v  Achas.—Bahr,  ad  Ctcs.,  p.  186  )  The 
reign  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus  has  been  noticed  else- 
where (nW.  Artaxerxes  III.),  that  of  Darius  Ochus. 
or  Darius  II.,  will  now  be  given.    This  prince  was* 
the  illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  Soon 
after  the  munler  of  Xerxes  II.,  Darius  succeeded  in 
deposing  Sogdianus,  and  ascended  tho  throne  himsell 
B.C.  423.    By  his  wife  Pary satis  he  had  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon  and  Cyrus  the  Younger.    Nothing  very  re- 
markable occurred  during  his  reign,  but  some  success- 
ful wars  were  carried  on  under  Cyrus  and  other  gen- 
erals.   He  died  B.C.  404,  after  a  reign  of  nineteen 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Artaxerxe*,  who 
is  said  to  have  asked  him,  on  his  death-bed.  by  what 
rule  he  had  acted  in  his  administration,  that  he  misrl.t 
adopt  the  same,  and  find  the  same  success.  The 
king's  answer  is  said  to  have  been,  that  he  had  always 
kept,  -to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  the  strict  path  of 
justice  and  religion.    (Xen.,  Anab.,  1,  1. — Dtod  Sir  , 
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12,  71—  Justin,  5,  11.)  —  II.  A  river  of  Bactriana, 
rising  in  the  mountains  that  lie  northward  of  the 
source  of  the  Alius,  and  falling  into  the  Oxus.  (P/tn., 
fi.  17.)  Manncrt  makes  it  the  modern  Dchasck. — 
(Consult  HoA/,  Mtttd  und  Vordcr  Asten,  vol.  1,  p. 
IM—RiUer,  Erdkundc,  vol.  2,  p.  22.) 

Ocxcs,  son  of  Manto,  and  said  by  sorao  to  have 
founded  Mantua.    (Dut  vid.  Mantua.) 

CKhculcm,  a  town  of  Umbria,  below  the  junction 
of  the  Nar  and  Tiber,  and  a  few  miles  from  the  bank 
of  the  latter  river,  now  Olricoli.  According  to  I  ivy 
(9.  41),  it  was  the  first  city  of  Umbria  which  volun- 
tarily submitted  to  Rome.  Here  Fabius  Maximus 
took  the  command  of  the  army  under  Servilius,  and 
hade  that  consul  approach  his  presence  without  lie- 
tor*,  in  order  to  impress  his  troops  with  a  due  sense 
of  the  dictatorial  dignity.  (Lit.,  22, 11.)  Ocriculum 
suffered  severely  during  the  social  war.  (Flor.,  3, 
18.)  In  Strabo's  time  it  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  still  a  city  of  note  (Strab.,  227),  a  fact  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  numerous  remains  of  antiquity  which 
have  been  extracted  from  its  ruins.  From  Cicero  we 
collect  that  Milo  had  a  villa  in  its  vicinity.  (Oral, 
pro  Md. — Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  278.) 

Octavia,  I.  daughter  of  Caius  Octavius  and  Accia, 
and  sister  to  the  Emperor  Augustus.    All  the  histori- 
ans praise  the  beauty  and  virtues  of  this  celebrated  fe- 
male.   She  was  first  married  to  Marcus  Marccllus,  a 
man  of  consular  rank,  and  every  way  worthy  of  her : 
and  after  his  death  sho  became  the  wife  of  Marc  An- 
tony, this  latter  union  being  deemed  essential  to  the 
public  welfare,  as  a  means  of  healing  existing  differ- 
ences between  Antony  and  Octavius.     It  was  with 
this  view  that  the  senate  abridged  the  period  of  her 
widowhood  and  of  her  mourning  for  her  first  husband, 
who  had  been  dead  little  more  than  five  months.  An- 
tony, however,  was  incapable  of  appreciating  the  ex- 
cellence of  her  character.    After  her  marriage  sho  fol- 
lowed him  to  Athens,  where  she  passed  the  winter  with 
him  (B.C.  39),  though  keeping  far  aloof  from  the  dis- 
solute pleasures  to  which  he  abandoned  himself.  With- 
out her  interposition,  civil  war  would  even  then  have 
broken  out  between  Octavius  and  Antony.  By  urgent 
payers  she  appeased  her  husband,  who  was  incensod 
ajrainst  her  brother  for  his  suspicions,  and  then,  disre- 
garding the  difficulties  of  the  journey  and  her  own 
pregnancy,  she  went  with  his  consent  from  Greece  to 
Rome,  and  induced  her  brother  to  consent  to  an  inter- 
view with  Antony,  and  to  come  to  a  reconciliation  with 
him.    When  Antony  went  to  make  war  against  the 
Parthian*,  she  accompanied  him  to  Corcyra,  and  at 
his  order  returned  thence  to  remain  with  her  brother. 
.New  quarrels)  arose  between  Octavius  and  Antony. 
To  have  a  pretext  for  a  rupture,  the  former  ordered 
his  sister  to  go  to  her  husband,  in  the  expectation  that 
he  would  send  her  back.    This  actually  happened. 
Antony  was  leading  a  life  of  pleasure  with  Cleopatra 
at  Leucopolis.  when  letters  from  Octavia  at  Athens 
informed  him  that  she  would  soon  join  him  with  mon- 
ey and  troops.    The  prospect  of  this  visit  was  so  un- 
welcome to  Cleopatra,  that  sho  persisted  in  her  en- 
treaties until  Antony  sent  his  wife  an  order  to  return. 
r>en  now,  however,  she  endeavoured  to  pacify  the 
rivals.    Octavius  commanded  her  to  leave  the  house 
of  a  husband  who  had  treated  her  so  insultingly  ;  but, 
feeling  her  duties  as  a  wife  and  a  Roman,  she  begged 
him  not,  for  the  sake  of  a  single  woman,  to  destroy  the 
peace  of  the  world,  and  of  two  persons  so  dear  to  her, 
by  the  horrors  of  war.    Octavius  granted  her  wish  ; 
she  remained  in  the  house  of  Antony,  and  occupied 
herself  with  educating,  with  equal  care  and  tenderness, 
the  children  she  had  borne  him,  and  those  of  his  first 
wifeFulvia.    This  noble  behaviour  of  hers  increased 
the  indignation  of  the  Romans  against  Antony.  At 
last  he  divorced  her,  and  ordered  her  to  leave  his  man- 
sion at  Rome.    She  obeved  without  complaint,  and 


took  with  her  all  her  children  except  Antillus,  her  el- 
dest son,  who  was  then  with  his  father.  The  civil  war 
soon  after  broke  out. — On  the  overthrow  and  death  of 
Antony,  Octavia  gave  herself  up  to  complete  retire- 
ment. Her  son  Marcellus,  the  issue  of  her  first  mar- 
riage, was  united  to  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus, 
and  intended  by  the  emperor  as  his  successor ;  nut  his 
early  death  frustrated  this  design,  and  plunged  his 
mother  and  friends  in  the  deepest  affliction.  It  was 
on  Virgil's  reading  to  Octavia  and  Augustus  the  licau- 
tiful  passage  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  book  of 
the  Mnc'id,  where  the  premature  death  of  Marccllus  is 
deplored,  that  the  poet  received  from  the  sorrowing 
parent  so  splendid  a  recompense.  (Vid.  Virgilius.) 
Octavia,  in  fact,  never  recovered  from  the  loss  of  her 
son.  His  death  continually  preyed  upon  her  mind, 
and  she  at  last  ended  her  days  in  deep  melancholy, 
about  12  B.C.  Augustus  pronounced  her  funeral  ora- 
tion, but  declined  the  marks  of  honour  which  the  sen- 
ate were  desirous  of  bestowing  upon  her.  (Sucton., 
Vit.  Jul.,  27.  —  Id.,  Vii.  Aug.,  17.  —  Id.  ib.,  61.— 
Pint.,  Vit.  Ani.,  88—Encycl.  Am.,  vol.  9,  p.  367.) 
— II.  A  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  by  Mcssa- 
lina,  and  sister  to  Britannicus.  Her  life,  though  short, 
offers  only  one  series  of  misfortunes.  While  still  quite 
young,  she  was  affianced  to  Lucius  Silanus,  the  grand- 
son of  Augustus;  but  Agrippina,  availing  herself  of 
her  influence  over  the  imbecile  Claudius,  broke  off  the 
match,  and  gave  Octavia  to  her  own  son  Nero,  when 
the  latter  had  attained  his  sixteenth  year.  Nero,  on 
ascending  the  throne,  repudiated  Octavia  on  the  ground 
of  sterility,  but,  in  reality,  that  he  might  unite  hunself 
to  Poppea ;'  and  this  latter  female,  dreading  the  pres- 
ence of  one  who  was  still  young  and  beautiful,  and  her 
possible  influence  at  some  future  day  over  the  tapri-  . 
cious  feelings  of  the  emperor,  accused  Octavia  of  crim- 
inal intercourse  with  a  Blave.  Some  pretended  testi- 
mony having  been  obtained  by  means  of  the  torture, 
Octavia  was  banished  to  Campania.  The  murmurs 
of  the  people,  however,  compelled  Nero  to  recall  her 
from  exile,  and  her  return  was  hailed  by  the  populace 
with  every  demonstration  of  joy.  Alarmed  at  this, 
and  fearing  lest  the  recall  of  Octavia  might  prove  the 
signal  of  her  own  disgrace,  Poppea  threw  herself  at 
the  feet  of  Nero,  and  begged  him  to  revoke  the  order 
for  Octavia's  return.  The  emperor  granted  more  than 
she  asked ;  for  he  caused  the  infamous  Anicetus,  the 
author  of  his  mother's  murder,  to  come  forward  and 
testify  falsely  to  his  criminality  with  Octavia.  The 
unhappy  princess,  upon  this,  was  banished  to  the  island 
of  Pandataria,  and  soon  after  put  to  death  there.  Hci 
head  was  brought  to  Poppsa.  Octavia  was  oidy  twenty 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  death.  (Tiuit.,  Ann., 
24,  63.— Sucton.,  Vit.  Net.,  35.) 

Octavianls,  the  name  of  Octavius  (afterward  Au- 
gustus), which  he  assumed  on  his  adoption  into  the 
Julian  family,  in  accordance  with  the  Roman  custom 
in  such  cases.  Usage,  however,  though  erroneous, 
has  given  the  preference  to  the  name  Octavius  over 
that  of  Octavianus.  (Cic,  Ev.  ad  Fam.,  12,  25. — 
Tacit.,  Ann.,  13,  6. — Aurcl.  Vict.,  tU  Ctts.,  c.  1.) 

Octavius,  I.  Nepos,  Cn.,  was  pnetor  B.C.  168,  and 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  fleet  against  Perseus. 
He  followed  this  monarch,  after  his  defeat  by  Paulus 
^Emilius  to  the  island  of  Samothrace,  and  there  ob- 
tained his  surrender.  For  this  he  was  rewarded  with 
a  naval  triumph.  (Lir.,  44,  17. — Id.,  44,  45.  —  Id., 
45,  6  — Id.,  45,  42.)  In  B.C.  165  he  was  consul  with 
M.  Torquatus.  Having  been  sent,  three  years  after 
this,  into  Syria,  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  to  act  as 
guardians  to  the  young  king,  Antiochus  Eupator,  ho 
was  assassinated  by  order,  as  was  supposed,  of  Lysids, 
a  relation  of  the  previous  monarch,  and  who  claimed 
the  regency  during  the  minority  of  Antiochus.  The 
arrogant  and  haughty  conduct  of  Octavius  appears  to 
have  hastened  his  fate.    The  senate,  however,  erected 
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a  statue  to  his  memory. — II.  M.,  a  tribune  of  the  com- 
mons, deprived  of  his  office  by  means  of  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus.    (Vid  Gracchus  II.)  —  III.  Cn.,  was  consul 

B.  C.  87,  along  with  Cinna.  Being  himself  attached 
to  tho  party  of  Sylla,  and  having  the  support  of  the 
senate,  he  drove  his  colleague  out  of  the  city.  Marius, 
however,  having  returned  this  same  year  and  re-enter- 
ed Rome  with  Cinna,  Octavius  was  put  to  death. — IV. 

C,  the  father  of  Augustus,  was  praetor  B.C.  61,  ami 
distinguished  himself  by  the  correctness  and  justice  of 
his  decisions.  After  his  praHorship  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Macedonia,  and  defeated  the  Hessi  and 
other  Thracian  tribes,  for  which  he  received  from  his 
soldiers  the  title  of  Imperator.  He  died  at  Nola,  on 
his  return  from  his  province.  Octavius  married  Atia, 
the  sister  of  Julius  Cssar,  and  had  by  this  union  Oc- 
tavius (afterward  Augustus)  and  Octavia,  the  wife  of 
Antony. — V.  The  earlier  name  of  the  Emperor  Au- 
gustus.   ( Vid.  Augustus  and  Octavianus.) 

OcToyCiiL's,  a  town  of  the  Vcragri,  in  Gallia  Nar- 
Itoncnsis.  It  was  situate  in  the  Vail  is  Pcnnina,  on 
the  river  Dransa  or  Drance,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Rhone,  at  a  considerable  distance  above  the  influx  of 
the  latter  into  the  Lac  us  Lemanus  or  Lake  of  Geneva. 
It  is  now  Martigni,  or,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  Mar- 
tenach.    (Co-*.,  B.  <?.,  3,  1.) 

Octooksa,  a  town  of  Spain,  a  little  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Iberus,  on  the  north  bank  of  that  river,  where  it 
is  joined  by  the  Sicoris.  It  is  commonly  supposed  to 
answer  to  the  modern  Mcquincnza.  Ukcrt,  however, 
places  it  in  tho  territory  of  La  Granja.  (Cat.,  Bell. 
Civ.,  1,  61.) 

Ocypkte,  one  of  the  Harpies.  The  name  signifies 
ncift-flijing,  from  li/cvc,  "  mcift,"  and  kctouoi,  "to 
fly."    (Vid.  Harpy isj.) 

Oiucnatos,  a  celebrated  prince  of  Palmyra,  in  the 
third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  who  distinguished 
himself  by  his  military  talents  and  his  attachment  to 
the  Romans.  The  accounts  of  his  origin  differ. 
A  gat  bias  makes  him  of  mean  descent;  but  the  state- 
ments of  others  arc  entitled  to  more  credit,  according 
to  whom  he  exercised  hereditary  sway  over  the  Arab 
tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  Palmyra.  These  same  writers 
inform  us,  that  his  family  had  for  a  long  time  back 
been  connected  by  treaties  with  the  Romans,  and  had 
received  from  the'  latter  not  only  honorary  titles,  but 
also  subsidies  for  protecting  the  frontiers  of  Syria. 
That  there  existed,  indeed,  some  sort  of  alliance  be- 
tween this  family  and  the  Roman  power,  is  evident 
from  the  name  Septimiu*,  which  was  borne  by  some  of 
his  predecessors  as  well  as  by  Odcnatus  himself,  and 
which  would  carry  us  back  probably  to  the  time  of 
Scptimius  Severus,  who  resided  a  long  time  in  Syria, 
and  from  whom  the  honorary  appellation  may  have 
been  obtained.  (Saint- Martin,  in  Btop.  Univ.,  vol. 
31,  p.  494,  tcqq.y— The  manner  in  which  Odenatus  at- 
tained to  the  supremacy  in  Palmyra  is  not  very  clear- 
ly stated.  He  appears,  independently  of  his  sway  over 
the  adjacent  tribes,  to  have  held  at  first  tho  office  of 
decurio  or  senator  in  the  city  itself.  When  Philip  the 
Arabian  proclaimed  himself  emperor,  after  the  murder 
of  the  younger  Gordian,  A.D.  244,  and  had  set  out 
for  Rome,  he  left  the  government  of  Syria  in  the  hands 
of  his  brother  Priscus.  The  tyranny  and  oppression 
of  the  latter  soon  caused  a  general  revolt.  Palmyra 
from  this  time  assumed  tho  rank  of  an  independent 
city  ;  and  wc  find  Scptimius  Airancs,  father  of  Ode- 
natus, ruling  over  it  as  sovereign  prince,  A.D.  251. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  subject  of  this  arti- 
cle. (Saint- Martin,  I.  c.)  Odcnatus  was  twice  mar- 
ried. The  name  and  family  of  his  first  wife  are  not 
known.  He  had  by  her  a  son  called  Scptimius  Oro- 
des.  His  second  wife  was  the  celebrated  Zenobia, 
daughter  of  an  Arabian  prince,  or  sheik,  who  held  un- 
der his  sway  all  the  southern  part  of  Mesopotamia.  By 
Zenobia  he  became  the  father  of  two  sons,  Herennius 
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and  Timolaus.    Zenobia  herself  had  also  a  son  by  a 
previous  husband.— After  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Vs. 
lerian  by  the  King  of  Persia,  Odcnatus,  desirous  at 
least  to  secure  the  forbearance  of  the  conqueror,  writ 
Sapor  a  magnificent  present,  accompanied  by  a  letter 
full  of  respect  and  submission ;  but  the  haughty  mon- 
arch, instead  of  being  softened  by  this  expression  of 
good-will,  ordered  the  gift  to  be  thrown  into  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  returned  an  answer  breathing  the  utmost 
contempt  and  indignation.    The  Palmyrian  prince, 
who  read  his  fate  in  the  angry  message  of  Sapor,  im- 
mediately took  the  field,  and  falling  upon  the  enemy, 
who  had  already  been  driven  across  the  Euphrates  by 
the  Roman  general  Balista,  gained  a  decisive  adrae- 
tage  over  their  main  body.    He  then  burst  into  their 
camp,  seized  the  treasures  and  the  concubines  of  Sa- 
por, dispersed  the  intimidated  soldiers,  and  in  a  short 
time  restored  Carrlue,  Nisibis,  and  all  Mesopotamia  to 
the  possession  of  the  Romans.    Trebeliius  Polio  in- 
forms us,  that  he  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  lay  siege 
to  Ctcsiphon,  with  the  view  of  liberating  Valerian, 
who  was  still  alive,  but  that  neither  his  arms  nor  ku 
entreaties  could  effect  this  benevolent  object  (Tub. 
Poll..  Trigint.  Tyrann.,  13  —  Zonar.,  12,  23—  Za> 
int.,  lib.  1,  p.  661.)   The  Palmyrian  prince  then  turned 
his  arms  against  Quietus,  son  of  Macrinns,  and  a  can- 
didate for  the  empire,  and  overthrew  his  party  in  the 
East.    As  a  recomj>ense  for  these  important  services, 
and  his  constant  attachment  to  GaUienus,  the  son 
of  Valerian,  the  senate,  with  the  consent  of  the  empe- 
ror, conferred  on  Odenatus  the  title  of  Augustus,  and 
intrusted  him  with  the  general  command  of  the  East 
Zenobia  also  received  the  title  of  Augusta,  and  0n> 
des,  Herennius,  and  Timolaus  that  of  Caesars.  Odena- 
tus signalized  his  attainment  to  these  honours  by  new 
successes ;  and  by  one  of  tbe  writers  of  the  August 
history,  his  name  is  connected  with  the  repulse  of  the 
Goths,  who  had  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine. 
near  Heraclea.     (Trcb.  Poll.,  GaUirm  Duo,  c  It.) 
Of  this  fact,  however,  there  remains  no  satisfactory  evi- 
dence ;  but  it  admits  not  of  any  doubt  that  the  sov- 
ereign of  Palmyra  fell  soon  afterward  by  the  hand  of 
domestic  treason,  in  which  his  qoeen  Zenobia  was 
suspected  to  have  had  a  share.   The  murderer  \*as 
his  own  nephew.    His  son  Orodes  was  slain  aJonz 
with  him.    (TrebeU.  Poll.,  I.  c.) 

Odesbps,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Mosia  Inferior,  to 
tho  east  of  Marcianopolis.  It  was  founded  by  a  colo- 
ny of  Milesians,  ana  is  now  Varna  in  Bulgaria  It 
was  also  called  Odesopolis.  Some  editions  of  Ploie- 
my  give  the  form  'O&vaaor  (Odytsut),  and  in  the  /us. 
Ant.  (p.  218)  Odissus  occurs.  (Mela,  2.  2. — Pirsy, 
11—  Or.,  Trist.,  1,  9,  37.) 

Odeum,  a  musical  theatre  at  Athena.    (  Smdaj,  *.  t- 
uAelov.  —  Anstoph.,  Vetp.,  1104.)     It  was  built  by 
Pericles  (Plui.,  Ytt.  Perxcl. —  Vttruv.,  5,  9).  and  wis 
so  constructed  as  to  imitate  the  form  of  Xerxes'  teat 
(Plut.,  Vit.  Per.)    This  shape  gave  rise  to  some  peas- 
antries on  the  part  of  the  Athenians.    Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, Cratinus,  in  one  of  his  comedies,  wishing  to  ex- 
press that  the  head  of  Pericles  terminated  as  it  were  a 
a  point,  said  that  he  carried  the  Odeum  on  his  baas. 
(Compare  Plut.,  I.  e.)    This  building  was  oWt  roves 
by  fire  at  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Sylba.    It  was  re- 
elected soon  after  by  Ariobarzanes,  king  of  Cappado* 
cia.    (Pausan.,  1,  20.) 

OdInus  or  Odin,  the  principal  deity  of  the  andeai 
Scandinavians  and  Northern  Germans.  Other  form 
for  the  name  were  Wodan,  Guodan,  G<*ian,  Vetkm, 
Otfan,  dec.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Wodar.  »u 
the  god  of  merchants,  corresponding  to  tbe  Hermes  of 
the  Greeks  or  the  Mcrcurius  of  the  Latins.  The  fourth 
day  of  the  week  derived  its  name  from  him  ( IVarfaw- 
tag).  In  the  account  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  as 
given  in  tho  older  Edda,  Odin,  the  eldest  son  of  Bor, 
the  second  man,  is  represented  as  having,  with  his  two 
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brothers,  Vile  and  Ve,  defeated  and  slain  the  frost- 
giant  Ymer,  out  of  whose  body  they  formed  the  habi- 
table world.    Some  expounders  of  mythology  make 
Odin  and  his  brethren,  together  with  their  antagonist, 
as  set  forth  in  this  fable,  to  be  mere  personifications 
of  the  elements  of  the  world. — But  there  is  another 
and  a  younger  Odin,  who,  according  to  some  writers, 
is  partly  a  mythological  and  partly  an  historical  person- 
age.   In  all  the  Scandinavian  traditions  preserved  by 
the  chroniclers,  mention  is  made  of  a  chief  culled  Odin, 
who  came  from  Asia  with  a  largo  host  of  followers  call- 
ed Ater  (vid.  Asi),  and  conquered  Scandinavia,  where 
they  built  a  city  by  the  namo  of  Sigtuna,  with  temples, 
and  established  a  worship  and  a  hierarchy ;  ho  also  in- 
rented  or  brought  with  him  the  characters  of  the  Runic 
alphabet ;  he  was,  in  short,  the  legislator  and  civilizer  of 
the  North.  He  is  represented  also  as  a  great  magician, 
and  was  worshipped  as  a  god  aAer  death,  when  some 
of  the  attributes  of  the  eider  Odin  arc  sup  posed  to  have 
been  ascribed  to  him.    The  epoch  of  this  emigration 
of  Odin  and  his  host  is  a  subject  of  great  uncertainty. 
Some  place  it  in  the  time  of  the  Scythian  expedition 
of  Darius  Hystaspis :  others  (and  this  has  been  the 
most  common  opinion  among  Scandinavian  archaeolo- 
gists) fix  it  about  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquests  in 
Pontus,  60  or  60  B.C.    Suhm,  in  his  "  Geschtchte  der 
Xordtschen  Fabclzett"  enumerates  four  Odins.  One 
was  Dor's  son ;  he  came  from  the  mouths  of  the  Ta- 
nais,  and  introduced  into  the  North  the  worship  of  the 
Sun.    A  second  came  with  the  Ascr,  from  the  borders 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Da- 
rius.   He  brought  with  him  the  Runic  alphabet,  built 
temples,  and  established  the  mythology  of  the  Edda  : 
he  is  called  Mid  Othin,  or  Mittel  Othin.    A  third  Odin, 
according  to  Suhm.  fled  from  the  borders  of  the  Cau- 
casus at  the  time  of  Pompcy's  conquests,  50  or  60 
years  B.C.    The  fourth  Odin  ho  makes  to  have  lived 
b  the  third  or  fourth  century  of  our  era.  All  this,  how- 
evesjls  far  from  being  authenticated ;  though  the  north- 
western emigration  of  Odin  from  the  borders  of  the 
Caucasus  to  Scandinavia  has  the  support  of  a  uniform 
tradition  in  its  favour.    Odin  was  worshipped  by  the 
German  nations  until  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 
(Encyd.  Us.  Knowi,  vol.  16,  p.  400.)— The  legend 
of  Odin  evidently  points  to  the  introduction  of  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies  among  the  northern  nations  by 
wmc  powerful  leader  from  the'  East,  who  was  himself, 
in  some  decree,  identified  after  death  with  the  deity 
whose  worship  he  had  brought  in  with  him.   This  de- 
ity appears  to  have  been  nono  other  than  the  Budda 
of  the  East,  just  as  the  traditions  of  the  North  respect- 
ing the  Aser  connect  the  mythology  of  Scandinavia 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner  with  that  of  Upper  Asia. 
( Vid.  Asi.)    The  striking  resemblance  that  exists  be- 
tween Budda  and  Odin,  not  only  in  many  of  their  ap- 
pellations, but  also  in  numerous  parts  of  their  worship, 
has  been  fully  established  by  several  Northern  wri- 
ters.   (Consult  Magnusen,  Eddalaren  op  dens  Oprin- 
dtisr,  vol.  4,  prof,  v.,  seqq. — Id.  ib.,  vol.  4,  p.  474,478, 
«7y. ;  512,  #ee<r. ;  534,  seqq.;  541,  seqq. — Palmblad, 
dr  Budda  et  Wodan,  Upsal,  1822,  Aio— W oilman,  om 
Odin  och  Budda,  Holm.,  1824,  8vo. — Compare  Ritter, 
Y or  hull t,  p.  472. — Sir  W.  Jones,  Astatic  Researches, 
vol.  1,  p.  51 1.— Id.  ib.,  vol.  2,  p.  343.)    One  feature, 
however,  in  which  these  two  deities  approximate  very 
closely,  is  too  remarkable  to  be  here  omitted.  The 
tune  planet,  namely,  Mercury,  is  sacred  to  both ;  and 
the  same  day  of  the  week  (Mr  ednesday)  is  called  after 
each  of  them  respectively.    Thus  we  nave  the  follow- 
ing appellations  for  this  day  among  the  natives  of  In- 
dia :  in  the  Birman,  Buddahu :  in  the  Malabaric,  Bu- 
dfn-krrumei,  cYc.    So  again,  some  of  the  names  given 
to  Budda  coincide  very  closely  with  those  of  Odin. 
Thus  we  may  compare  the  Godama,  Gotama,  and 
Samana-Oodam  of  the  former,  with  the  Godan,  G  ti- 
tan, Guodan,  dec,  of  the  latter.    (The  Wustphalians 
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still  call  Wednesday  Godensiag.)  We  may  even  ad- 
vance a  step  farther,  and  compare  the  names  of  both 
Odin  and  Budda  with  one  of  the  earliest  appellations 
of  Deity  among  many  nations  of  Asia  and  Europe. 
Thus  wo  have  in  Sanscrit,  Coda;  in  Persian,  Choda, 
Chuda,  and  Ghuda ;  in  the  language  of  the  Kurds, 
Chudt ;  in  that  of  the  Afghans,  Chudai ;  in  the  Goth- 
ic and  German,  God  and  Gott ;  in  the  Icelandic  and 
Danish,  Gud,  dec.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  moreover, 
that  traces  of  the  worship  of  Odin  or  Budda  appear 
even  in  America.  Among  the  ancient  traditions  col- 
lected by  the  Spanish  bishop  Nunez  do  la  Vega,  there 
is  one  which  was  current  among  the  Indians  of  Chiapa 
respecting  a  certain  Wodan  or  Votan.  This  individ- 
ual is  said  to  have  been  the  grandson  of  one  who,  to- 
gether with  his  family,  was  alone  saved  from  a  univer- 
sal deluge.  He  aided  in  the  erection  of  a  great  edi- 
fice, by  which  men  attempted  to  reach  the  skies ;  but 
the  execution  of  this  daring  project  was  frustrated ; 
each  family  of  men  received  a  diflcrent  language ;  and 
the  Great  Spirit  (Teotl)  ordered  Wodan  to  go  and  peo- 
ple the  country  of  Anahuac,  or  Mexico.  This  same 
Wodan,  moreover,  like  Odin  and  Budda,  gave  name  to 
a  particular  day.  So  strong,  indeed,  docs  the  resem- 
blance between  Odin  and  the  Mexican  Wodan  appear, 
that  even  Humboldt  himself  hesitates  not  to  use  the 
following  language  in  relation  to  it :  "  Ce  Votan,  cu 
Wodan,  Americatn  paroit  de  la  mime  Jamille  avee  les 
Wods  ou  Odins  des  Goths  el  des  peuplew  d'origine 
Critique.1"  {Monument  de  I'Ameriquc,  vol.  1,  p.  332.) 
It  would  appear,  then,  from  all  that  has  been  said,  that 
the  worship  of  Odin  or  Budda  is  to  be  referred  in  its 
origin  to  the  earliest  periods  of  the  history  of  our  race, 
these  names  being  nothing  more  than  early  appella- 
tions for  Deity,  and  being  afterward  shared  also  by 
those  individuals  who  had  spread  this  particular  wor- 
ship over  different  parts  of  the  earth.  (Consult  Mag- 
nusen, Mythol.  Boreal.  Lex.,  p.  261,  seqq. — Niemey- 
er,  Sagen,  betreffend  Othtn,  &c,  Erf.,  1821,  8vo — 
Leo,  uber  Othm's  Verchrung  in  Deuttehland,  Erl, 
1822,  8vo.  —  Klcmm,  Germ.  AUerthumsk.,  p.  280, 
seqq.) 

Oooacer,  a  Gothic  chief,  who,  according  to  some 
authorities,  was  of  the  tribe  of  the  Heruli.  He  origi- 
nally served  as  a  mercenary  in  the  barbarian  auxiliary 
force  which  the  later  emperors  of  the  West  had  taken 
into  their  pay  for  the  defence  of  Italy.  After  the  two 
rival  emperors,  Glycerius  and  Julius  Nepos,  were  both 
driven  from  the  throne,  Orestes,  a  soldier  from  Pan- 
nonia,  clothed  his  own  son  Romulus,  yet  a  minor,  with 
the  imperial  purple,  but  retained  all  the  substantial  au- 
thority in  his  own  hands.  The  barbarian  troops  now 
asked  for  one  third  of  tho  lands  of  Italy,  to  be  distrib- 
uted among  them  as  a  reward  for  their  services.  Ores- 
tes having  rejected  their  demand,  they  chose  Odoaccr 
for  their  leader,  who  immediately  marched  agaimU 
Orestes,  who  had  shut  himself  up  in  Ticinum  or  Pa- 
via.  Odoacer  took  the  city  by  storm,  and  gave  it  up 
to  be  plundered  by  his  soldiers,  Orestes  himself  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  led  to  Placcntia,  where  he  was  pub- 
licly executed,  A.D.  475,  exactly  a  twelvemonth  after 
he  had  driven  Nepos  out  of  Italy.  Romulus,  who  was 
called  Augustulus  by  way  of  derision,  was  in  Raven- 
na, whore  he  was  seized  by  Odoaccr,  who  stripped  him 
of  his  imperial  ornaments,  and  banished  him  to  a  cas- 
tle in  Campania,  but  allowed  him  an  honourable  main- 
tenance. Odoaccr  now  proclaimed  himself  King  of 
Italy,  rejecting  the  imperial  titles  of  Cesar  and  Augus- 
tus. For  this  reason  tho  Western  empire  is  consid- 
ered as  having  ended  with  the  deposition  of  Romulus 
Augustulus,  the  son  of  Orestes.  Odoacer's  authority 
did  not  extend  beyond  tho  boundaries  of  Italy.  Littlo 
is  known  of  the  events  of  his  reign  until  the  invasion 
of  Thcodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who,  at  the  in- 
stigation, as  some  historians  assert,  'of  Zeno,  emperor 
of  the  East,  marched  from  tho  banks  of  the  Danube  to 
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dispossess  < fdoaccr  of  his  kingdom.  Theodoric,  at 
the  bead  of  a  large  army,  defeated  Odoacer  near  Anui- 
lcia,  and  entered  Verona  without  opposition.  Odoa- 
cer shut  himself  up  in  Ravenna,  A.JL>.  489.  The  war, 
however,  lasted  for  several  years;  Odoacer  made  a 
bravo  resistance,  but  was  compelled  by  famine  to  sur- 
render Ravenna,  A  D.  493.  theodoric  at  first  spared 
his  life,  but  in  a  short  time  caused  him  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  proclaimed  himself  King  of  Italy,  (hncycl. 
V:  Knowl.,  vol.  16,  p.  400.) 

Odrys/R,  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  warlike  of 
the  Thrarian  tribes.  Under  the  dominion  of  Sitalccs, 
a  king  of  theirs,  was  established  what  is  called  in  his- 
tory the  empire  of  the  Odryse.  Thucydides,  who  has 
entered  into  considerable  detail  on  this  subject,  ob- 
serves, that  of  all  the  empires  situated  between  the 
Ionian  Gulf  and  the  Euxine,  this  was  the  most  con- 
siderable, both  in  revenue  and  opulence.  Its  mili- 
tary force  was,  however,  very  inferior  to  that  of  Scy- 
thia  both  in  strength  and  numbers.  The  empire  of  Si- 
talces extended  along  the  coast  from  Abdcra  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  a  distance  of  four  days'  and 
nights'  sail ;  and  in  the  interior,  from  the  sources  of 
the  Strymon  to  By  xantium,  a  journey  of  thirteen  days* 
The  first  founder  of  this  empire  appears  to  have  been 
Teres.  (Herod.,  7,  137.— Tkucyd.,  2,  29.)  For  far- 
ther remarks  on  the  Odrysa!,  see  the  article  Tliracia. 

Odvsska,  I.  a  city  of  Hispania  BaHica,  north  of  Ab- 
dcra, among  the  mountains.  It  was  founded,  accord- 
ing to  a  fabulous  tradition,  by  Ulysses.  (Potidon., 
Arlcmidor.,  Asclep.,  Myrl.,  ap.  Strah.,  149.  —  2?us- 
talk,  ad  Od.,  p.  1379.  — id.  ad  Ihonys.  Perieg.,  281. 
—  Stcph.  Byz.,  *.  v.  —  Tztckucke  ad  Mel.,  3,  1,  6.) 
Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  same  with  Olisippo 
or  Ulysippo  (now  Lasbon),  and  very  probably  we  owe 
Odyssca  to  the  same  fabulous  legend  which  assigns 
Ulysses  as  the  founder  of  Ulysippo.  There  must  have 
been  a  town  in  Betica,  the  name  of  which,  resembling 
in  some  degree  the  form  Odyssea  ('OoWoc/a),  the 
Greeks,  in  their  usual  way,  converted  into  the  latter, 
and  then  appended  to  it  the  fable  respecting  a  founding 
by  Ulysses.  (Consult  Vkert,  Gcogr.,  vo|.  2,  p.  351. — 
Mcrula,  Cotmogr.,  pt.  2,  1.  2,  c.  26.)  — 11.  A  prom- 
ontory of  Sicily,  near  Pachynum,  supposed  by  Fazel- 
lus  to  be  the  same  with  the  present  Cabo  Marzo. 
(liischoff  und  Mailer,  Wbrterb.  der  Geogr.,  p.  798.) 
— III.  The  second  of  the  two  great  poems  a*cril>cd 
to  Homer.  It  consists,  like  the  Iliad,  of  twenty-four 
books ;  and  the  subject  is  the  return  of  Ulysses  ('Odw- 
<r«V ).  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  from  a  Und  lying  beyond 
the  range  of  human  intercourse  or  knowledge,  to  a  home 
invaded  by  a  band  of  insolent  intruders,  who  seek  to  rob 
him  of  his  wife  and  kill  his  son.  Hence,  the  Odyssey 
begins  exactly  at  that  point  where  the  hero  is  considered 
to  be  farthest  from  his  home,  in  the  island  of  Ogygia,  at 
the  navel,  that  is,  tho  central  part,  of  the  sea ;  where 
the  nymph  Calypso  (Kavlt^u,  "The  Concealer")  has 
kept  him  hidden  from  all  mankind  for  seven  years ; 
thence,  having,  by  the  help  of  the  gods,  who  pity  his 
misfortunes,  passed  through  the  dangers  prepared  for 
him  by  his  implacable  enemy,  Poseidon  or  Neptune,  he 
gains  the  land  of  the  Pheaeians,  a  cart-lens,  peaceable, 
and  effeminate  nation,  to  whom  war  is  known  only  by 
meanB  of  poetry.  Borne  along  by  a  marvellous  Phea- 
eian  vessel,  he  reaches  Ithaca  sleeping ;  here  he  is 
entertained  by  the  honest  swineherd  Eumeus,  and, 
having  been  introduced  into  his  own  bouse  as  a  beg- 
gar, he  is  there  made  to  suffer  the  harshest  treatment 
from  the  suiters,  in  order  that  he  may  afterward  appear 
with  the  stronger  right  as  a  terrible  avenger.  With  this 
simple  story  a  poet  might  have  been  satisfied ;  and 
we  should,  even  in  this  form,  notwithstanding  its  small- 
er extent,  have  placed  the  poem  almost  on  an  equality 
with  the  Iliad.  But  the  poet  to  whom  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  the  Odyssey  in  a  complete  form,  has  interwoven 
a  second  story,  by  which  the  poem  is  rendered  much 
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richer  and  more  complete ;  although,  indeed,  from  the 
union  of  two  action*,  some  roughnesses  have  been 
produced,  which,  perhaps,  with  a  plan  of  this  kind, 
could  scarcely  be  avoided.   While  the  poet  represents 
the  son  of  Ulysses,  stimulated  by  Minerva,  coming 
forward  in  Ithaca  with  newly-excited  courage,  ana 
calling  the  suiters  to  account  before  the  people,  and 
then  afterward  describes  him  as  travelling  to  Pylri 
and  Sparta  in  order  to  obtain  intelligence  of  his  k*t 
father,  he  gives  us  a  picture  of  Ithaca  and  its  anar- 
chical condition,  and  of  the  rest  of  Greece  in  its  sute 
of  peace  after  the  return  of  the  princes,  which  produces 
the  finest  contrast ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  ptrpam 
Telemachus  for  playing  an  energetic  part  in  the  work 
of  vengeance,  which  by  this  means  becomes  more  prob- 
able.— The  Odyssey  is  indisputably,  as  well  as  tie  Il- 
iad, a  poem  possessing  a  unity  of  subject ;  nor  can  any 
one  of  its  chief  parts  be  removed  without  leasing  a 
chasm  in  the  development  of  the  leading  idea ;  but  it 
differs  from  the  Iliad  in  being  composed  on  a  nore 
artificial  and  more  complicated  plan.     This  is  the 
case  partly,  because,  in  the  first  and  greater  division  of 
the  poem,  up  to  the  sixteenth  book,  two  main  actions 
are  carried  on  side  by  sido ;  and  partly,  because  the 
action,  which  passes  within  the  compass  of  the  poem, 
and,  as  it  were,  beneath  our  eyes,  is  greatly  extended 
by  means  of  an  episodical  narration,  by  which  the 
chief  action  itself  is  made  distinct  and  complete,  and 
the  most  marvellous  part  of  the  story  ic  transferred 
from  the  mouth  of  the  poet  to  that  of  the  hero  him 
self— It  is  plain  that  the  plan  of  the  Odvssey,  as  wri 
as  that  of  the  Iliad,  offered  many  opportunities  fo. 
enlargement  by  the  insertion  of  new  passages;  an 
many  irregularities  in  thOcourse  of  the  narration,  ant1 
its  occasional  diil'usene.ss,  may  be  explained  in  thi 
manner.    Tho  latter,  for  example,  is  observable  in  th« 
amusements  offered  to  Ulysses  when  entertained  b; 
the  Phaeacians ;  and  some  of  the  ancients  even  ones 
tioned  the  genuineness  of  the  passage  about  the  easo 
of  the  Pheaeians.  and  the  song  of  Demodocus  respect- 
ing the  loves  of  Mars  and  Venus,  although  this  port  ot 
the  Odyssey  appears  to  have  been  at  least  extant  in  the 
50th  Olympiad  (B.C.  580-677),  when  the  chorus  of  the 
Phiracians  was  represented  on  the  throne  of  the  Amy- 
clean  Apollo.    (Pausan.,  3,  18*  7.)    So  likewise 
Ulysses'  account  of  his  adventures  contains  many  in- 
terpolations, particularly  in  the  nekyia,  or  invocation 
of  the  dead,  where  the  ancients  had  already  attributed 
an  important  passage  (which,  in  fact,  destroys  the 
unity  and  connexion  of  the  narrative)  to  the  ditsirv- 
atta,  or  interpolators ;  among  others,  to  the  Orphic 
Onomacritus,  who,  in  the  time  of  the  Pisist  ratide,  was 
employed  in  collecting  the  poems  of  Homer.  (StW 
ad  Od.,  11,  104.)    Moreover,  the  Alexandrine  critics, 
Aristophanes  and  Aristarchus,  considered  the  whole 
of  the  last  part  (from  Od.  23, 296,  to  the  end),  from  the 
recognition  of  Penelope,  as  added  at  a  later  period 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  it  has  gTeat  defects ;  in  par- 
ticular, the  description  of  the  arrival  of  the  suiters  in  the 
infernal  regions  is  only  a  second  and  feebler  nekpf, 
which  docs  not  precisely  accord  with  the  first,  and  if 
I  introduced  in  this  place  without  sufficient  reason.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Odyssey  could  never  have  been 
I  considered  as  concluded  until  Ulysses  had  embraced 
his  father  Laertes,  who  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  the  poem,  and  until  a  peaceful  state  of  thine* 
had  been  restored,  or  begun  to  be  restored,  in  Ithaca. 
I  It  is  not,  therefore,  likely  that  the  original  Odyssey  al- 
together wanted  some  passage  of  this  kind ;  but  it 
was  probably  much  altered  by  the  Homeride,  until  it 
assumed  the  form  in  which  we  now  possess  it. — Thai 
the  Odyssey  was  written  after  the  Iliad,  and  th* 
many  differences  are  apparent  in  the  character  and 
manners  both  of  men  and  gods,  as  well  as  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  language,  is  quite  clear ;  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult and  hazanlous  to  raise  upon  this  foundation  any 
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definite  conclusions  as  to  the  person  and  ago  of  the 
pet.  With  the  exception  of  the  anger  of  Neptune, 
who  always  works  unseen  in  the  obscure  distance,  the 
podH  appear  in  a  milder  form;  they  act  in  unison, 
without  dissension  or  contest,  for  the  relief  of  man- 
kind, not,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  the  Iliad,  for  their 
destruction.  It  is,  however,  true,  that  the  subject  af- 
forded far  less  occasion  for  describing  the  violent  and 
angry  passions  and  vehement  combats  of  the  gods. 
At  the  same  time,  the  gods  all  appear  a  step  higher 
above  the  human  race ;  they  are  not  represented  as 
descending  in  a  bodily  form  from  their  dwellings  on 
Mount  Olympus,  and  mixing  in  the  tumult  of  the  bat- 
tle, but  vhey  go  about  in  human  forms,  only  discerni- 
ble by  their  superior  wisdom  and  prudence,  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  adventurous  Ulysses  and  the  intelligent 
Telemachus.  But  the  chief  cause  of  this  difference 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  nature  of  the  story,  and,  we  may 
add,  in  the  fine  tact  of  the  poet,  who  knew  how  to 
preserve  unity  of  subject  and  harmony  of  tone  in  his 
picture,  and  to  exclude  everything  irrelevant.  The 
attempt  of  many  learned  writers  to  discover  a  different 
religion  and  mythology  for  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey, 
leads  to  the  most  arbitrary  dissection  of  the  two  poems. 
M.  Constant,  in  particular,  in  his  celebrated^  work 
"  De  finleligion"  (vol.  3),  has  been  forced  to  go  to 
this  length,  as  he  distinguishes  '*  trots  espeees  de  my- 
thoiogte"  in  the  Homeric  poems,  and  determines  from 
them  the  age  of  the  different  parts.  It  ought,  how- 
ever, above  all  things,  to  have  been  made  clear  how 
the  fable  of  the  Iliad  could  have  been  treated  by  a 
professor  of  this  supposed  religion  of  the  Odyssey, 
without  introducing  quarrels,  battles,  and  vehement 
ricitement  among  the  gods ;  in  which  there  would 
have  been  no  difficulty,  ifthc  difference  of  character  in 
the  gods  of  the  two  poems  were  introduced  by  the 
poet,  and  did  not  grow  out  of  the  subject.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  human  race  appears,  in  the  houses  of 
Nestor,  Mcnelaus,  and  especially  of  Alcinous,  in  a  far 
more  agreeable  state,  and  one  of  far  greater  comfort 
and  luxury,  than  in  the  Iliad.  But  where  could  the 
enjoyments,  to  which  the  Atrida:,  in  then*  native  palace, 
aail  the  peaceable  Phaa:cians  could  securely  abandon 
themselves,  find  a  place  m  a  rough  camp  ?  Granting, 
however,  that  a  different  taste  and  feeling  is  shown  in 
the  choice  of  the  subject  and  in  the  whole  arrange- 
ment of  the  poem,  yet  there  is  not  a  greater  difference 
than  is  found  in  the  inclinations  of  the  same  man  in 
the  prime  of  life  and  in  old  age ;  and,  to  speak  can- 
didly, wc  know  no  other  argument,  adduced  by  the 
Chonzantes  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  for  at- 
tributing the  wonderful  genius  of  Homer  to  two  differ- 
ent individuals.  It  is  certain  that  the  Odyssey,  in  re- 
spect of  its  plan  and  the  conception  of  its  chief  char- 
acters, of  Ulysses  himself,  of  Nestor  and  Menelaiis, 
stands  in  the  closest  affinity  with  the  Iliad ;  that  it  al- 
wavs  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  earlier  poem, 
and  silently  refers  to  it ;  which  also  serves  to  explain 
the  remarkable  fact,  that  the  Odyssey  mentions  many 
occurrences  in  the  life  of  Ulysses  which  lie  out  of  the 
compass  of  the  action,  but  not  one  which  is  celebrated 
in  the  Iliad.  If  the  completion  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  seems  too  vast  a  work  for  the  lifetime  of  one 
man,  we  may,  perhaps,  have  recourse  to  the  supposition 
that  Homer,  after  having  sung  the  Iliad  in  the  vigour  of 
his  youthful  years,  communicated  in  his  old  age  to  some 
devoted  disciple  the  plan  of  the  Odyssey,  which  had 
long  been  working  in  his  mind,  and  left  it  to  him  for 
completion.    (Mullcr,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit  , p.  57,  seqq.) 

CEa,  I.  a  town  in  the  island  of  ^gina,  above  20 
stadia  from  the  capital.  {Herod.,  5,  83.) — II.  A  town 
in  the  island  of  Thera,  called  also  Callistc  — III.  A 
city  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  between  the  two  Syrtes, 
and  forming,  together  with  Sabrata  and  I^eptis  Magna, 
the  district  called  Tripoli*.  This  city  first  grew  up 
the  Roman  sway,  and  was  founded  by  a  colo- 


ny consisting  of  the  natives  and  certain  Sicilians  in- 
termingled. (Compare  Stints  Ital.,  3,  257.)  It  was  a 
small  place  in  comparison  withthe  neighbouring  Lep- 
tis,  and  vet  was  able  to  sustain  a  contest  with  this  city 
about  their  respective  boundaries,  by  the  aid  of  tho 
Garamantes  in  its  ririnity.  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  4,  50.) 
In  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  the  Tripolitan  cities  were 
for  the  first  time  obliged  to  shut  their  gates  against  a 
hostile  invasion  of  the  savages  of  Gatuha ;  and,  find- 
ing themselves  unprotected  by  the  venal  command- 
er to  whom  the  defence  of  Africa  was  intrusted, 
they  joined  the  rebellious  standard  of  a  Moor.  The 
insurrection  was  suppressed  by  the  ability  of  The- 
ixlosdus,  the  Roman  general.  Seventy  years  after, 
the  whole  country  was  ravaged  by  the  Vandals.  In 
the  sixth  century,  CEa  no  longer  existed,  since  Pro- 
copius,  who  speaks  of  the  wails  of  the  other  cities 
in  Tripoli  being  rebuilt,  passes  over  CEa  in  silence. 
The  ruins  of  tho  ancient  city  are  said  to  lie  four  geo- 
graphical miles  to  the  east  of  the  modern  Tripoli  (or, 
as  the  natives  call  it,  Tarables).  Ptolemy  writes  the 
name  of  the  city  'Eua  (Eoa) ;  the  Peutinger  Table 
gives  Osa,  and  the  Antoninc  Itinerary  (Eta.  (Man- 
nert,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  2,  p.  136.) 

CEagru8,  tho  father  of  Orpheus  by  Calliope.  He 
was  king  of  Thrace,  and  from  him  Mount  Hcmus, 
and  also  Hebrus,  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  country,  have 
received  the  appellation  of  (Eagrius,  which  thus  be- 
comes equivalent  to  "  ThraetHs"  or  "  Thraeieus." 
(Ovtd,  lb.,  484  —  Virg.,  G.,  4,  524  —  Apollod.,  1,  3.) 

CEbaua,  I.  the  ancient  name  of  taconia,  which  it 
received  from  CEbalus,  one  of  its  ancient  kings.  (Serv. 
ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  4,  125.)  Hence  (Ebalius  is  used 
by  the  poets  as  equivalent  to  Lacontrus  or  Spar  (anus, 
and  is  applied  to  Castor  and  Pollux  ("  (Ebaln  fratres," 
Stathts,  Syh.,  3,  2,  10),  to  Helen  (•«  (EbaJia  vellex," 
Ovid,  Rem.  Am.  458),  to  Hyacinthus  ("  febahus 
pver,"  Martial,  14,  173),  dec. — II.  A  name  applied 
to  Tarentum,  becauso  founded  by  a  Spartan  colony. 
(Plin.,  3,  11—  Flor.,  1,  18.) 

CEbalus,  I.  a  son  of  Argulius,  king  of  Laconia, 
which  country  received  from  him,  among  the  poets, 
the  name  ofCEbalia.  He  was  the  father  of  Tyndame, 
and  grandfather  of  Helen.  (Hygin.,  Fab.,  78.) — II. 
A  son  of  Telon,  king  of  Capres,  and  of  the  nymph 
Sebctbis.    (Virg.,  £n.,  7,  734. — Sere.,  ad  loe.) 

CEchalia,  I.  a  city  of  Thessalv,  in  the  district  of 
Esticotis.  (Horn.,  11.,  2,  729.)  Homer  here  couples 
it  with  Tricca  and  Ithome,  and  of  course  means  by  it 
a  Thessalian  city.  Many  poets,  however,  as  Strabo 
observes,  not  adhering  to  the  Homeric  geography, 
wcVe  of  opinion  that  CLehalia  was  in  Eubcea,  as  Soph- 
ocles, for  instance,  in  his  Tracbinirc  ;  while  others 
consigned  it  to  Arcadia  or  Messenia.  (Strabo,  438.— 
Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1,  'p.  826  )—II.  A  city  of 
^£tolia,  belonging  to  the  tribe  ofEurytanes.  (Strabo, 
448.)— III.  A  city  of  Eubo»a,  where  Eurytus  reigned, 
and  which  vaa  destroyed  by  Hercules.  But  this  opin- 
ion, which  is  maintained  by  many  writers,  would  seem 
not  to  have  been  a  well-grounded  one,  and  we  ought 
to  look,  in  all  probability,  far  the  CEchalia  of  Eurytus 
in  Thessaly.  (Vid.  CSchafia  I.  —  Cramer's  Ancuni 
Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  139.) — IV.  A  city  of  Messenia,  ac- 
cording to  some  the  residence  of  Eurytus.  (Pausan., 
4,  33.)  This  is,  however,  a  question  which  has  been 
much  agitated  by  the  commentators  on  Homer ;  for, 
as  Strabo  remarks,  the  poet  seems  to  speak  of  two 
places  of  that  name,  both  belonging  to  Eurytus,  one 
in  Thessaly.  the  other  in  Messenia ;  it  was  from  the 
latter  that  Tha  rayris,  the  Thracian  bard,  was  proceed- 
ing on  his  way  to  Dorium,  another  Mrsscnian  city, 
when  he  encountered  the  Muses,  who  deprived  him 
of  his  art.  (II,,  2,  594.)  Apollodorus  acknowledged 
only  one  CEchalia  of  Eurytus,  which  he  placed  in 
Thessaly;  but  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  admitted  also  the 
Mcsscnian  city,  which  he  identified  with  Andania,  a 
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well-known  town  of  that  province  on  the  Arcadian 
frontier    (Strain),  339  —Cramers  Anc.  Greece,  vol 
3,  p.  146.  seqo.) 

CEcoMKNivs.an  ancient  Greek  commentator  on  tho 
Scriptures.  The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  uncertain 
but  it  was  after  the  eighth  century  and  before  the 
tenth.  He  is  generally  placed  in  the  ninth  century  ; 
Cave  assigns  to  him  the  date  A.D.  990;  Lardner, 
A.D.  950.  CEcumenius  was  bishop  of  Tricca,  and 
tho  author  of  commentaries  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, the  fourteen  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  seven 
Catholic  epistles,  which  contain  a  concise  and  per- 
spicuous illustration  of  these  parts  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Besides  his  own  remarks  and  notes,  they 
consist  of  a  compilation  of  the  notes  and  observations 
of  Chrysostom,  Cyrill  of  Alexandres  Gregory  Naxian- 
icn,  aud  others  He  is  thought  to  have  written  also 
a  commentary  on  the  four  gospels,  compiled  from  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  fathers,  which  is  not  now  ex- 
tant. The  works  of  CEcumenius  were  first  published 
in  Greek  at  Verona  in  1S32,  and  in  Greek  and  Latin 
at  Paris  in  1631,  in  2  vols.  fol.  To  the  second  vol- 
ume of  the  Paris  edition  is  added  the  commentary  of 
Arethas  on  the  book  of  Revelations.  (Consult  Hoff- 
mann, Lex.  Bibltopr.,  vol  3.  p.  156  ) 

CEdipus  (0/d<-<n>f),  was  the  son  of  Laius,  king 
of  Thebes,  and  of  Jocasta,  the  daughter  of  Menasceus. 
Homer  calls  his  mother  Epicasta.  An  oracle  had 
warned  IaIus  against  having  children,  declaring  that 
he  would  meet  his  death  by  means  of  his  offspring ; 
and  the  monarch  accordingly  refrained,  until,  after 
some  lapse  of  time,  having  indulged  in  festivity,  he 
forgot  the  injunction  of  the  god,  and  Jorasta  gave 
birth  to  a  son.  The  father  immediately  delivered  the 
child  to  his  herdsman  to  expose  on  Mount  Citba?ron. 
The  herdsman,  moved  to  compassion,  according  to 
one  account  (SqpA  ,  (Ed.  7'yr.,  1038).  gave  the  babe 
to  a  neatherd  belonging  to  Polybus,  king  of  Corinth, 
or,  as  others  say  (Eunp.,  J'hamss.,  28),  the  neatherds 
of  Polybus  found  the  infant  after  it  had  been  exposed, 
and  brought  it  to  Peribcra,  the  wife  of  Polybus,  who, 
being  childless,  reared  it  as  her  own,  and  named  it 
CEdipus,  on  account  of  its  swollen  feet  (from  oi&tu,  to 
swell,  and  irouc,  a  foot)  ;  for  Laius,  previous  to  its  ex- 
posure, had  pierced  its  ankles,  and  hail  inserted  through 
the  wound  a  leathern  thong.  The  foundling  CEdipus 
was  brought  up  by  Polybus  as  his  heir.  Happening 
to  be  reproached  by  some  one  at  a  banquet  with  being 
a  supposititious  child,  he  besought  Peribcea  to  inform 
him  of  the  truth  ;  but,  unable  to  get  any  satisfaction 
from  her,  he  went  to  Delphi  and  consulted  the  oracle. 
The  god  directed  him  to  shun  his  native  country,«or 
else  he  would  be  the  slayer  of  his  father  and  the  sharer 
of  his  mother's  bed.  He  therefore  resolved  never  to  ! 
return  to  Corinth,  where  so  much  crime,  as  he  thought, 
awaited  him,  and  he  took  his  road  through  Phocis. 
Now  it  happened  that  Laius,  at  this  same  time,  was 
on  his  way  to  Delphi,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  I 
whether  the  child  which  had  been  exposed  had  perish- 
ed or  not.  He  was  in  a  chariot,  accompanied  by  his 
herald  Polyphonies  ;  a  .few  attendants  came  after. 
The  father  and  son.  total  strangers  to  each  other,  met, 
in  a  narrow  road  in  Phocis.  CEdipus  was  ordered  to 
make  way,  and,  on  his  disregarding  the  command,  the 
charioteer  endeavoured  to  crowd  him  out  of  the  path. 
A  contest  thereupon  ensued,  and  both  Laius  and  the 
charioteer,  together  with  all  the  attendants  except  one, 
who  fled,  were  slain  by  the  hand  of  CEdipus.  Imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  Laius,  Juno,  always  hostile 
to  the  city  of  Bacchus,  sent  a  monster  named  the 
Sphinx  to  ravage  the  territory  of  Thebes.  It  had  the 
face  of  a  woman,  the  breast,  feet,  and  tail  of  a  lion, 
and  the  wings  of  a  bird.  This  monster  had  been 
taught  riddles  by  the  Muses,  and  she  sat  on  the  Phi- 
cean  Hill,  and  propounded  one  to  the  Thebans.  It  was 
this  :  "  What  is  that  which  has  one  voice,  is  four-foot- 
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ed,  two-footed,  and  at  last  three-footed  V  or,  as  otb-  \ 
crs  give  it,  "  What  animal  is  that  which  goes  on  four  \ 
feet  in  the  morning,  on  two  at  noon,  and  on  three  at 
The  oracle  told  the  Thebans  that  they 


evening  ? " 

would  not  be  delivered  from  fcer  until  they  bad  sorted 
her  riddle.    They  often  met  to  try  their  skill ;  and 
when  they  had  failed,  the  Sphinx  always  carried  off 
and  devoured  one  of  their  number.   At  length  Hanoi, 
son  of  Creon,  having  become  her  victim,  the  lather  of- 
fered by  public  proclamation  the  throne,  to  which  hr 
had  succeeded  on  the  death  of  Laius,  and  the  hand  of 
his  sister  Jocasta,  to  whoever  should  solve  the  riddle  of 
the  Sphinx.    CEdipus,  who  was  then  at  Thebes,  hear- 
ing this,  came  forward  and  answered  the  Sphinx  that  it 
was  Man  ;  who,  when  an  infant,  creeps  on  all  fours; 
when  he  has  attained  to  manhood,  goes  on  two  feet ; 
and  when  old,  uses  a  staff,  a  third  foot.    The  Sphuu 
thereupon  flung  herself  down  to  the  earth  and  jeri* h- 
ed  ;  and  CEdipus  now  unknowingly  accomplished  the 
remainder  of  the  oracle.    Ho  had  by  his  mother  two 
sons,  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  and  two  daughter*.  An- 
tigone and  Ismcnc. — After  some  years  The  bet  was 
afflicted  with  famine  and  pestilence ;  and  the  oracle 
being  consulted,  ordered  the  land  to  be  purified  of  the 
blood  which  defiled  it.    Inquiry  was  set  on  loot  after 
the  murder  of  I,aius,  and  a  variety  of  conning  cir- 
cumstances brought  the  guilt  home  to  CEdipus.  Jo- 
casta, on  the  discovery  being  made,  hung  herself,  and 
her  unhappy  son  and  husband,  in  his  grief  and  despair, 
put  out  his  eyes.    He  was  banished  from  Thebes , 
and,  accompanied  by  his  daughters,  who  faithfully  ad- 
hered to  him,  he  came,  after  a  tedious  period  of  miser- 
able wandering,  to  the  grove  of  the  Furies  at  Coloncs, 
a  village  not  far  from  Athens,  and  there  found  the  ter- 
mination of  his  wretched  life,  having  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared from  mortal  view,  and  been  received  into  the 
bosom  of  the  earth.    (Apollod.,  3,  5,  8,  sec. — Soph.  . 
(Ed.  Col.)     The  history  of  his  sons  will  be  found 
under  the  articles  Eteocles  and  Polynices. — Such  is 
the  form  in  which  the  history  of  CEdipus  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  by  the  Attic  dramatists.    We  will 
now  consider  its  most  ancient  shape.    The  hero  of 
the  Odyssey  says,  4*  I  saw  (in  Erebus)  the  mother  of 
CEdipodes  (such  being  his  Homeric  name),  the  fail 
Epicasta,  who,  in  her  ignorance,  did  an  awful  deed, 
marrying  her  own  son,  and  he  married,  having  slain 
his  own  father,  and  immediately  the  gods  made  this 
known  unto  men.    Now  he  ruled  over  the  Cadmsars 
in  desirable  Thebes,  suffering  woes  through  the  perni- 
cious councils  of  the  gods  ;  but  she,  oppressed  with 
grief,  went  to  the  abode  of  Aides,  the  strong  gate- 
keeper, having  fastened  a  long  halter  to  the  lofty  roof, 
and  left  to  htm  many  woes,  such  as  the  Furies  of  a 
mother  produce."    (Od.,  11,  271,  tcqq  )    In  the  In- 
ad  (23, 679)  the  funeral  games  are  mentioned  which 
were  celebrated  at  Thebes  in  honour  of  the  "  faUc t 
CEdipodes."    Hesiod  (Op.  et  D.,  162)  speaks  cf  the 
heroes  who  fell  fighting  at  the  seven-gated  Thebes,  on 
account  of  the  sheep  of  CEdipodes.     It  would  also 
seem  that,  according  to  the  ahovepassage  of  the  Odys- 
sey, and  to  the  epic  poem  the    CEdipodea"  (Peutar.., 
9,  0,  11 ),  Epicasta  had  not  any  ehUuren  by  her  son ; 
Eurvgeneia,  the  daughter  of  Hypcrpbaa,  being  the 
mother  of  his  well-known  offspring.    According  to  the 
cyclic  Thelvais,  the  fatal  curse  of  CEdipus  on  his  sons 
had  the  following  origin  :  Polynices  placed  before  hi? 
father  a  silver  table  which  had  belonged  to  Cadmus 
and  filled  a  golden  cup  with  wine  for  him  ;  but  when 
CEdipus  perceived  the  heir-looms  of  his  family  thus  set 
before  him,  he  raised  his  hands  and  prayed  that  hi* 
sons  might  never  divide  their  inheritance  peaceably , 
but  ever  be  at  strife.    Elsewhere  (ap.  Srhcd.  ad  Scph  . 
(Ed.  Col.,  1440)  the  Thehais  said,  that  bis  sons  hav- 
ing sent  him  the  loin,  instead  of  the  shoulder  of  the 
victim,  he  flung  it  to  the  ground,  and  prayed  that  they 
might  fall  by  each  others  hands.    The  motives  as- 
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tinned  by  the  tragedians  are  certainly  of  a  more  digni- 
fied nature  than  these,  which  seem  trifling  and  insig- 
nificant.— This  story  affords  convincing  proof  of  the 
-reat  liberties  which'thc  Attic  tragedians  allowed  them- 
selves to  take  with  the  ancient  myths.  It  was  purely 
to  gratify  Athenian  vanity  that  Sophocles,  contrary  to 
the  current  tradition,  made  CEdipus  die  at  Colonus. 
His  blindness  also  seems  a  tragic  fiction.  Euripides 
makes  Jocasta  survive  her  sons,  and  terminate  her  life 
liy  the  sword.    (Keightlcy'a  Mythology,  p.  340,  aeaq.) 

CEnecs,  a  king  of  Calydon  in  iEtoliu,  son  of 
tbaon.  He  married  Althea,  the  daughter  of  Thestius, 
by  whom  he  had,  among  other  children,  Meleager  and 
Deianira.  After  Althiea's  death,  he  married  Peribcea, 
(be  daughter  of  Hipponoiis,  by  whom  he  became  the  fa- 
ther of  Tydeus.  In  a  sacrifice  which  CEncus  made 
to  all  the  gods,  upon  reaping  the  rich  produce  of  his 
fields,  he  forgot  Diana,  and  the  goddess,  to  revenge 
this  neglect,  sent  a  wild  boar  to  lay  waste  the  terri- 
tory of  Calydon.  The  animal  was  at  last  killed  by  Me- 
leager and  the  neighbouring  princes  of  Greece,  in  a 
celebrated  chase  known  by  the  name  of  the  chase  of 
the  Calydonian  boar.  (Vtd.  Meleager.)  After  the 
Jcath  of  Meleager,  CEneus  was  dethroned  and  impris- 
oned by  the  sons  of  his  brother  Agrius.  Diomede, 
having  come  secretly  from  the  city  of  Argos,  slew  all 
the  sons  of  Agrius  but  two,  who  escaped  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  then,  giving  the  throne  of  Calydon  to 
Andrcmon,  son-in-law  of  CEneus,  who  was  himself  now 
too  old  to  reign,  led  the  latter  with  him  to  Argolis. 
CEncus  was  afterward  slain  by  the  two  sons  of  Agrius, 
who  bad  fled  into  the  Peloponnesus.  Diomede  buried 
him  in  Argolis,  on  the  spot  where  the  city  of  CEnoe, 
called  after  CEneus,  was  subsequently  erected.  CEn- 
eus is  said  to  have  been  the  first  that  received  the  vine 
from  Bacchus.  The  god  taught  him  how  to  cultivate 
it,  and  the  juice  of  the  grape  was  called  after  his  name 
(oli-or,  "trine." — Apollod.  1,  8. — Hygin-.,  Fab  129). 

CExiAti.*,  a  citv  of  Acamania,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Acheloiis.    Thucydides  represents  it  as  situated 
on  the  Acheloiis,  a  little  above  the  sea,  and  surround- 
ed by  marshes  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river, 
which  rendered  it  a  place  of  great  strength,  and  de- 
terred the  Athenians  from  undertaking  its  siege ;  when, 
unlike  the  other  cities  of  Acamania,  it  embraced  the 
cause  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and  became  hostile  to 
.Vhens.    (Thucyd.,  1,111;  2,  102.)    At  a  later  pe- 
riod of  the  war,  it  was,  however,  compelled  by  the 
Aramanian  confederacy  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
'hat  power.    (Thucyd.,  3,  77.)    The  same  writer 
^ives  us  to  understand,  that  CEniade  was  first  founded 
tar  Alcmeon,  according  to  an  oracle  which  he  eonsult- 
ed  after  the  murder  of  his  mother,  and  that  the  prov- 
ince was  named  after  his  son  Acarnan  (2, 102).  Ste- 
phanus  asserts  that  this  city  was  first  called  Erysiche, 
a  fact  of  which  the  poet  Alcman  had  made  mention  in 
i  passage  cited  by  more  than  one  writer  ;  but  Strabo, 
on  the  authority  of  Apollodorus,  places  the  Erysichei 
in  the  interior  of  Acamania,  and  consequently  appears 
(o  distinguish  them  from  the  CEniads.    From  Pau- 
manias  we  I  cam  (4, 25),  that  the  Messenians,  who  had 
occn  settled  at  Nanpactus  by  the  Athenians  not  long 
after  the  Persian  invasion,  made  an  expedition  from 
that  city  to  CEniade,  which,  after  some  resistance, 
they  captured  and  held  for  one  year,  when  they  were 
in  their  turn  besieged  by  the  united  forces  of  the 
Acamantans.    The  Messenians,  despairing  of  being 
able  to  defend  the  town  against  so  great  a  number  of 
troops,  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy,  and  reached 
-N'aupartus  without  experiencing  any  considerable  loss. 
The  j£tolians  having,  in  process  of  time,  conquered 
that  part  of  Acamania  which  lay  on  the  left  bank  of 
'he  Achelous,  became  also  possessed  of  CEniadse. 
when  they  expelled  the  inhabitants  under  circumstan- 
ces apparently  of  great  hardship  and  cruelty,  for  which, 
>:  was  •aid,  they  were  threatened  with  the 


of  Alexander  the  Great.  (Plut.,  Vtt.  Alex.)  By  th* 
advice  of  Cassander,  the  CEniade  settled  at  Saurin 
(probably  Thyria).  another  Acarnanian  town.  Many 
years  afterward,  the  .Etolians  were  compelled  to  evac- 
uate CEniade  by  Philip  the  son  of  Demetrius,  king  of 
Macedon,  in  an  expedition  related  by  Polybius.  Thia 
monarch,  aware  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  frc»; 
the  occupation  of  a  place  so  favourably  situated  with 
regard  to  the  Peloponnesus,  fortified  the  citadel,  and 
enclosed  within  a  wall  both  the  fort  and  arsenal.  (Po- 
lyb., 4,  66  )  In  the  second  Punic  war  this  town  was 
taken  by  the  Romans,  under  Valerius  Levinus,  and 
given  up  to  the  ^Etolians  their  allies  (Ltv.,  26,  24. — 
Polyb.,  9,  39) ;  but,  on  a  rapture  taking  place  with 
that  people,  it  was  finally  restored  to  the  Acarnanians. 
(Ltv.  38,  11.— Polyb.,  Fragm.,  22,  15.)  The  precise 
site  of  this  ancient  city  remains  yet  unascertained ; 
for,  though  many  antiquaries  have  supposed  that  it  is 
represented  by  a  place  called  Trtgaraon,  close  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Acheloiis,  and  on  its  right  bank,  thero 
arc  several  strong  objections  against  the  correctness 
of  this.  A  principal  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  such 
an  opinion  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  Trigardon  is  sit- 
uated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Acheloiis,  whereas  the 
ancient  town  was  evidently  on  the  left.  The  ruins 
which  Sir  W.  Cell  describes  as  situated  above  Mtaao- 
longht  and  the  lake  of  Anaiolteo,  on  the  snot  named 
Kuna  Irene,  seem  to  possess  many  of  the  characteris- 
tic features  appertaining  to  CEniade.  (Itin.  of  Greece, 
p.  297.)  Dodwell,  however,  decides  against  Kuria 
Irene,  and  in  favour  of  Trigardon.  (Cramcr'a  Anc. 
Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  21,  *eqq.) 

CExToes  (Qlvelo'jic ).  a  patronymic  of  Meleager,  son 
of  CEneus.    (Owd,  Met ,  8,  414.) 

CEnoe,  I.  a  town,  and  demus  or  borough,  of  At- 
tica, classed  by  Harpocration  and  the  other  lexicogra- 
phers under  the  tribe  „£antis.  We  are  informed  bv  the 
same  writers  that  it  was  part  of  the  Tetrapotis.  (Har~ 
poer.,  a.  v.  Oii'oV  —  Stepk.  fly;.,  s'v. — Strabo,  383.) 
From  Dodwell  we  leam  (vol.  2,  p.  163)  that  the  site 
of  this  town  still  retains  its  name  and  some  vestiges 
near  the  cave  of  Pan. — II.  Another  borough  of  Atti- 
ca, on  the  confines  of  Bceotia,  near  Eleuthere. — III. 
A  small  Corinthian  fortress,  near  the  promontory  of 
Olmie.  (Strabo,  380 )  Xenophon  states  (Hist.  Gr  , 
4,  5,  5)  that  it  was  taken  on  one  occasion  by  Agesi- 
laus. — IV.  A  city  of  Elis,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
same  with  Ephyre,  situated  near  the  sea,  on  the  road 
leading  from  Elis  to  the  coast,  and  120  stadia  from 
that  city.  (Strabo,  338.) — V.  A  town  of  Argolis,  be- 
tween Argos  and  Mantinea,  and  on  the  Arcadian  fron- 
tier. It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Diomede, 
and  named  after  his  grandfather  CEneus.  (Pausan., 
2,  25. — Apollod.,  1,  8,  6.)  The  site  of  this  place,  ac- 
cording to  modem  maps,  is  still  called  Enoa.  ( Cra- 
mcr'a  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  292.) 

CEwomXi's,  a  son  of  Mars  by  Stcrope,  the  daughter 
of  Atlas.  The  legend  connected  with  his  name  will 
be  found  under  the  article  Pelops. 

CEnone,  a  nymph  of  Mount  Ida,  daughter  of  the 
river  Ccbrenus  in  Phrygia.  Paris,  when  a  shepherd 
on  Mount  Ida,  and  before  he  was  discovered  to  be  a 
son  of  Priam,  had  united  himself  in  marriage  to 
CEnonc ;  and  as  she  had  received  from  Apollo  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  she  warned  her  husband  against  the 
consequences  of  his  voyage  to  Greece.  She  at  the 
same  time  told  him  to  come  to  her  if  ever  he  was 
wounded,  as  she  alone  could  cure  him.  Paris  came 
to  her,  accordingly,  when  ho  had  been  wounded  by 
one  of  the  arrows  of  Philoctctes,  but  CEnone,  ofTendrd 
at  his  desertion  of  her,  refused  to  aid  him,  and  he 
died  on  his  return  to  Ilium.  Repenting  of  her  cruel- 
ty, CEnone  hastened  to  his  relief;  but,  coming  too 
late,  she  threw  herself  on  his  funeral  pile  and  perish- 
ed. (Apollod.,  3,  12,  d.— Quint.  Smyr,  10, 259,  $eqq. 
— Conon.,  22.) 
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CEmopIa,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  the  island 

JEprnt.    {Ovid,  Met.,  7,  473  ) 

_  CEnopion,  a  aon  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  and  king 
of  Chios.  His  name  is  connected  with  the  legend  of 
Orion.    (VuL  Orion.) 

03xot»i,  the  inhabitants  of  CEnotria. 

O^notria,  a  name  derived  from  the  ancient  race  of 
the  CKnotri,  and  in  early  use  among  the  Creeks,  to 
designate  a  portion  of  the  southeastern  coast  of  Italy. 
The  name  is  derived  by  some  from  oivoc,  "  trine," 
and  they  maintain  that  the  early  Greeks  called  the 
country  GSnotria,  or  the  tmne-land,  from  the  number 
of  vines  they  found  growing  there  when  they  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  region.  (Manner!,  Geogr., 
vol.  9,  pt.  1,  p.  512.)  With  the  poets  of  a  later  age 
it  is  a  general  appellation  for  all  Italy.  The  (Enotri, 
as  they  were  called,  appear  to  have  been  spread  over 
a  large  portion  of  Southern  Italy,  and  may  be  regard- 
ed, not  as  a  very  early  branch  of  the  primitive  Italian 
stock,  but  rather  as  the  Ust  scion  propagated  in  a 
southerly  direction.  (Cramer's  Anc  Italy,  vol.  2,  p. 
336  ) 

Q£notbIdes,  small  islands,  two  in  number,  off  the 
coast  of  Lucania,  and  a  little  above  the  promontory 
of  Palinurus.  They  lay  in  front  of  the  city  of  Velia, 
where  the  river  Heles  empties  into  the  sea.  (Plm., 
7,  7.) 

(Ekotbcs,  a  son  of  I.ycaon.  He  was  fabled  to 
have  passed  with  a  body  of  followers  from  Arcadia 
into  Southern  Italy,  and  to  have  given  the  name  of 
GSnotria  to  that  part  of  the  country  where  he  settled. 
(But  consult  remarks  under  the  article  GSnotria,  where 
a  more  probable  etymology  is  given  for  tho  name  of 
the  country.) 

GSnOs.*  or  (Ekvmm,  I.  small  islands  in  the  -Egc- 
an  Sea,  between  Chios  and  the  mainland,  now  Sper- 
madon,  or  (as  the  modem  Greeks  more  commonly 
term  them)  Egonuses.    (Herod.,  1,  165.  —  Thucyd., 

6,  24  —  PUn.,  b,H\.—Bischoff  und  Mollcr,  Worttrb. 
der  Geogr.,  p.  800.)  —  II.  Small  islands  off  the  coast 
of  Messenia,  and  nearly  facing  the  city  of  Mcthone. 
They  are  two  in  number,  and  are  now  called  Sapien- 
sa  and  Cabrera.    (Pausan.,  4,  34.— Phn.,  4,  11.) 

G2nus,  I.  a  town  of  Laconia,  supposed  to  have  been 
situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name  flowing  near 
Sellasia.  (Polyb.,  2,  65.  —  Lit.,  34,  28.)  The  mod- 
em  name  is  Tchelesina.  Sir  W.  Cell  describes  the 
river  as  a  large  stream,  which  falls  into  tho  Eurotas  a 
little  north  of  Sparta.  (Lin.  of  the  Morea,  p.  223.) 
— II.  or  JCnus,  a  river  of  Germany,  separating  Nori- 
cum  from  Vindelicia,  and  falling  into  the  Danube  at 
Boiodurum  or  Pastau.  It  is  now  the  Inn.  (Tacit., 
Hut.,  3,  5. — Id.,  Germ.,  28.— Ptol.,  2,  14.) 

GIta,  a  celebrated  chain  of  mountains  in  Thessaly, 
whose  eastern  extremity,  in  conjunction  with  tho  sea, 
forms  the  famous  pass  of  Thermopylae  It  extended 
its  ramifications  westward  into  the  country  of  the  Do- 
rians, and  still  farther  into  ..Etolia,  while  to  the  south 
it  was  connected  with  the  mountains  of  Locris,  and 
those  of  Bmotta.  (Lie.,  36,  15  —  Strabo,  428.— He- 
rod.,  7, 217.)  Its  modern  name  is  Kalavolkra.  Soph- 
ocles represents  Jove  as  thundering  on  the  lofty  crags 
of  02 la.  (Track,  436.)  As  regards  the  expression 
of  Virgil,  "  tibi  desertt  Hesperus  (Etam,"  the  meaning 
of  which  many  have  misconceived,  consult  the  re- 
marks of  Heyne  (ad  Eclog.,  8,  30).  The  highest 
■umtnit  of  Q£ta,  according  to  Livy,  was  named  Calli- 
dromus :  it  was  occupied  by  Cato  with  a  body  of 
troops  in  the  battle  fought  at  the  pass  of  Thermopylae 
between  the  Romans  under  Acilius  Glabrio  and  the 
army  of  Antiochus,  and,  owing  to  this  manoeuvre,  the 
latter  was  entirely  routed.    (Liv.,  36,  15. — Plm.,  4, 

7.  )  Herodotus  describes  the  path  by  which  the  Per- 
sian army  turned  tho  position  of  the  Greeks  as  begin- 
ning at  the  Asopus.  Its  name,  an  well  as  that  of  the 
mountain,  is  Anopsia.    It  leads  along  this  ridge  as  far 
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as  Alponus,  the  first  Locrian  town  (7,  216).  Ob 
the  summit  of  Mount  Glta  were  two  castles,  xamti 
I  Tichius  and  Rhoduntia.  which  were  successfully  oV- 
j  fended  by  the  /Etolians  against  the  Romans.  (Lt  . 
|  36,  19.— Strabo,  428.— Cramer's  Anc.  Greece.  >ol.  1 
p.  445.) 

GItylos,  a  town  of  Laconia,  so  called  from  an  Ar- 
givc  hero  of  that  name,  was  situate  eighty  stadia  from 


Thalams.  (Pausan.,  3,  26.)  Homer  has  notictdi: 
among  the  towns  subject  to  Menelaus.  (II.,  2. 5fco.) 
Strabo  observes  that  it  was  usually  called  Trim 
(Strab:,  360.)  Ptolemy  writes  the  name  Bityli  (p 
90),  and  it  is  still  known  by  that  of  YttuJo.  (Gelti 
Itin.,  p.  237.)  Pausanias  noticed  here  a  tecopk  of 
Serapis,  and  a  statue  of  Apollo  Cameius  in  the  mo 
(Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  187.) 

Otcllvs,  a  character  drawn  in  one  of  the  satire*  of 
Horace.  Ofellus  represents  a  Sabine  peasant,  show 
plain  good  sense  is  agreeably  contrasted  with  the  ex. 
travaganee  and  folly  of  the  great.  ( Harat.,  Sat..  2, 2  j 
Oolasa,  a  small  island  off  the  coast  of  Etruria. 
some  distance  below  Planasia,  famed  for  its  wine,  now 
Monte  Cruto.    (PUn.,  3,  7.) 

Ooygks  or  Ouyoits  ('Qyvyitc  or  'Qyvroe)  U  said 
to  have  been  the  first  king  of  Athens  and  of  Thebes. 
(Tzetz.  ad  Lyeophr^  1206.)    Thus,  Pausanias  tells 
us  that  the  Ectenes,  who  were  the  most  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Bceotia,  were  the  subjects  of  Ogyges,  and 
that  Thebes  itself  was  called  Ogygian.  an  epithet  which 
is  also  applied  to  it  by  .Eschylus.    (Pausan.  9.  5, 1 
— JEsek.,  Pert.,  37.)    That  Ogyges  was  closely  con- 
nected with  Thebes  as  well  as  Attica,  appears  from 
the  tradition,  according  to  which  he  was  said  to  Iw 
tho  son  of  Boeotus.    ( Schol.  ad  ApoUon.  RK.  3. 117*) 
It  may  also  be  mentioned,  that  the  oldest  gate  in 
Thebes  was  called  Ogygian.     (Pausan..  9,  8,  3 j 
The  name  of  Ogyges  is  connected  with  the  ancient 
deluge  which  preceded  that  of  Deucalion,  and  he  U 
said  to  have  been  the  only  person  saved  when  the 
whole  of  Greece  was  covered  with  water.    We  pos- 
sess scarcely  any  particulars  concerning  him ;  and  the 
accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  too  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  to  form  any  definite  opinion  on  the 
subject.    He  clearly  belongs  to  mythology  rather  than 
to  history.    The  earlier  Greek  writers,  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  Xenophon,  etc.,  make  no  mention  of  hi* 
name  ;  but  the  accounts  preserved  by  Pausanias  ar.<l 
other  authors  appear  to  indicate  tho  great  antiquity  of 
the  traditions  respecting  him.    Varro  places  the  del- 
uge of  Ogyges,  which  he  calls  the  first  deluge.  400 
years  before  Inachus,  and,  consequently,  1600  years 
before  the  first  Olympiad.    This  would  refer  it  to  a 
period  of  2376  years  beforo  Christ ;  and  the  dclujje 
of  Noah,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  is  2349,  there 
being  only  27  years  difference.    Varro's  opinion  i> 
mentioned  by  Censorious  (de  Die  Nat.,  c.  21V  h 
appears  from  Julius  African  us  (ap.  Euseb.,  Pra'p.  £r  ) 
that  Acusilaus,  the  first  author  who  placed  a  dolufe  in 
tho  reign  of  Ogyges,  made  this  prince  contemporary 
with  Phoroneus,  which  would  have  brought  him  very 
near  the  first  Olympiad.    Julius  Africanus  makes  onlj 
an  interval  of  1020  years  between  the  two  epochs . 
and  there  is  even  a  passage  in  Censorinus  conform 
able  to  this  opinion.    Some  also  read  Erogthmn  in 
place  of  Oizyfpuniy  in  the  jiassage  of  Varro  w  Inch  wc 
havo  quoted.    But  what  would  this  be  but  an  Enm- 
tian  cataclysm,  of  which  nobody  has  ever  heard7 
(Cutner,  Theory  of  the  Earth,  p.  144,  Jameson's  trans- 
lation.)— In  a  note  appended  to  Lemairo's  edition  of 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  Cuvier  enumerates  the  Mosa- 
ic, Grecian,  Assyrian,  Persian,  Indian,  and  Chinese 
traditions  concerning  a  universal  deluge,  and  con- 
cludes from  them  that  the  surface  of  the  globe,  five 
or  six  thousand  years  ago,  underwent  a  general  and 
sudden  revolution,  by  which  tho  lands  inhabited  by 
the  human  beings  who  lived  at  that  time,  and  by  the 
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various  species  of  animals  known  at  the  present  day, 
were  overflowed  by  the  ocean  ;  out  of  which  emerged 
the  present  habitable  portion*  of  the  globe.  Thie  cel- 
ebrated naturalist  maintains,  that  these  regions  of  the 
earth  were  peopled  by  the  few  Individuals  who  were 
saved,  and  that  the  tradition  of  the  catastrophe  has 
been  preserved  among  these  new  races  of  people,  va- 
riously modified  by  the  difference  of  their  situation 
and  their  social  condition.  According  to  Cuvier,  sim- 
ilar revolutions  of  nature  had  taken  place  at  periods 
long  antecedent  to  that  of  the  Mosaic  deluge.  The 
dry  land  was  inhabited,  if  not  by  human  beings,  at 
least  by  land  animals  at  an  earlier  period ;  and  must 
have  been  changed  from  the  dry  land  to  the  bed  of 
the  ocean ;  and  it  might  even  be  concluded,  from  the 
various  species  of  animals  contained  in  it,  that  this 
change,  as  well  as  its  opposite,  had  occurred  more 
than  once.  (Theory  of  the  Earth,  J  ante  ton' t  transl., 
p.  418.)  This  theory,  however,  has  been  ably  attack- 
ed by  Jameson. — Various  etymologies  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  name  Ogyges.  Kenrick  supposes  that 
the  word  was  derived  from  the  root  yvyif,  signifying 
darkness  or  night,  and  quotes  a  passage  of  Hesychi- 
us  in  support  of  his  view,  which  appears,  however, 
to  be  corrupt.  The  more  favourite  theory  of  mod- 
ern scholars  connects  the  name  with  Oceanus :  which 
etymology  is  supported,  as  in  thought,  by  the  tradi- 
tion that  places  Ogyges  in  the  time  of  the  deluge. 
In  support  of  this  view,  it  is  remarked  that  Ogyges 
is  only  a  reduplication  of  the  radical  syllable  Og  or 
Oc,  which  we  find  in  Oceanus  (rid.  Oceanus  II.),  and 
al»o  in  Ogen  (which  is  explained  by  Hesychius  as 
equivalent  to  Oceanus :  'Qyqv,  'Queavoc ).  A  similar 
reduplication  appears  to  take  place  in  trvftoc,  trrjTv- 
aof-  vwTOftat,  biriTcrevu  ■  drawee,  utituXXu.  (Ken- 
rick, Phslol.  Museum,  No.  5,  "  On  the  early  Kings 
of  AttuM."  —  ThirlwalI,  PhUol.  Mus.,  No.  6,  "On 
Ogyges.''  —  Creuzer  und  Hermann,  Bne/e  uber  Ho- 
mer und  Hesiodus,  p.  105,  tn  no/is.  —  Voleker,  My- 
tkol.  des  lap.  Geschl.,  p.  67. — Schutenek,  Andeut.,  p. 
179.)  Regarding,  therefore,  the  name  Ogygts  as  a 
general  type  of  the  waters,  we  may  trace  a  resem- 
blance between  its  radical  syllabic  and  the  forms  u£-a, 
*' water"  (compare  the  Latin  aa-ua);  oiy-er,  "the 
waves ;"  'Ax-t Jdfc ,  "  the  water-god ;"  A<ax-oc,  anoth- 
er marine  deity,  and  the  ruler  over  the  island  Aty-tva. 
(Sehteenek,  I.  c.)  But,  whatever  may  be  the  etymol- 
ogy of  the  name,  the  adjective  derived  from  it  is  fre- 
quently employed  by  the  Greek  writers  to  indicate  any 
thing  ancient  or  unknown.  We  learn  from  the  scho- 
liast on  Heaiod,  that,  according  to  one  tradition,  Ogy- 
ges was  the  king  of  the  gods,  and  some  think  that  the 
name  originally  indicated  nothing  more  than  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  times  to  which  it  referred.  (Eneycl. 
Us.  Knowl.,  vol.  16,  p.  412.) 

Ooyoia,  I.  an  ancient  name  of  Boaotia,  from  Ofry- 
ges,  who  reigned  there.  (Kid.  Ogyges.) — II.  The 
Hland  of  Calypso.  (Kid.  Calypso.)  The  name  Ogy- 
ina  is  supposed  to  refer  to  its  being  in  the  middle  of 
the  ocean.    ( Kid.  Ogyges.) 

OtLKua,  king  of  the  Locrians,  was  son  of  Odeedo- 
cus,  and  father  of  Ajax  the  Less,  who  is  called,  from 
his  parent,  the  Oilean  Ajax.  Oileus  was-  one  of  the 
Arjronauta.  (ApoUad.,  3,  10,  l.  —  Hygin.,  Fab.,  14, 
18) 

Olbia,  I.  a  city  of  Bithynia,  in  the  eastern  angle  of 
the  Sinus  Olbianus,  and  probably  the  same  with  Asta- 
cus.  (P/t».,  5,  27,  —  Steph.  Byz.,  p.  512.)— II.  A 
city  on  the  coast  of  Pamphylia,  west  of  Attalea. 
(Ptol.  —  Steph.  Byz.,  p.  512.)  —  III.  A  town  on  the 
coast  of  Gaul,  founded  by  Massilia.  It  was  also  call- 
ed AthenopoKs,  and  is  supposed  hv  Mannert  to  have 
been  the  same  with  Telo  Marti  us,  or  Toulon,  these 
three  ancient  names  indicating,  as  he  thinks,  one  and 
the  same  city.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  81.)  — 
IV.  A  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sardinia,  in  the 


northern  part  of  the  island.  According  to  Reichard, 
some  traces  of  it  stiil  remain  on  the  shores  of  the  bay 
of  Volpe.  (/fin.  Ant.,  p.  79.)— V.  Or  Borysthenis 
called  also  Olbiopolis  and  Miletopolis,  a  city  of  Euro- 
pean Sarmatia,  according  to  Stepnanus  of  Byzantium 
and  Mela,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthcncs,  but,  ac- 
cording to  other  writers,  at  some  distance  from  the 
sea.  It  was  colonized  by  the  Milesians,  and  is  at  tho 
present  day,  not  Otehakow,  as  some  have  thought,  but 
Kudak,  a  small  place  in  the  vicinity.  (Bischoff  und 
Miller,  Wbrterb.  dcr  Geogr.,  p.  195.)  The  latest  of 
the  ancient  names  of  this  place  was  Borysthenes,  and 
the  one  preceding  it  Olbia. 

Olchikium  or  Olciniuk,  now  Duleigno,  a  town  of 
Dalmatia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  (Lru.,  45,  26. 
—Plin.,  3,  22.) 

Olkaros.    Kid.  Antiparos. 

Olen  fUA#i>),  tho  name  of  one  of  the  earliest  bards 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  Greek  Poetry.  Accord- 
ing to  a  tradition  preserved  by  Pausanias  (10,  5,  4), 
he  came  originally  from  the  country  of  tho  Hyperbo- 
reans, and  the  Delphian  priestess  Bceo  called  him  the 
first  prophet  of  P hoc  bus,  and  the  first  who,  in  early 
times,  founded  the  style  of  singing  in  epic  metre  (hr- 
iuv  uotdd).  He  appears  to  have  settled  in  Lycia, 
and  afterward  to  have  proceeded  to  Delos,  whither  he 
transplanted  the  worship  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  the 
birth  of  which  deities,  in  the  country  of  the  Hyperbo- 
reans, he  celebrated  in  his  hymns.  Many  ancient 
hymns,  indeed,  attributed  to  Olen,  were  preserved  at 
Delos,  which  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (4,  35), 
and  which  contained  remarkable  mythological  tradi- 
tions and  significant  appellatives  of  the  gods.  Men- 
tion is  also  made  of  his  nomes,  that  is,  simple  and  an- 
tique songs,  combined  with  certain  fixed  tunes,  and 
fitted  to  be  sung  for  the  circular  dance  of  a  chorus. 
Tho  time  when  Olen  flourished  is  uncertain.  It  if 
supposed  to  have  been  before  Orpheus.  (Schbll,  Hist. 
Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  33.— Muller,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  p.  24.) 

Olknus,  I.  an  ancient  city  of  .£tolia,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Pleuron,  and  known  to  Homer,  who  enumerates 
it  in  his  catalogue.  (//.,  2,  638.)  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  /Etoliaim,  and  preserved  but  few  vestiges  in 
Strabo's  time.  (Strab.,  460.)  The  goat  Aiualtha-a 
is  called  Olema  by  the  poets  (Or id.  Met.,  2,  594),  be- 
cause nurtured  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place. — II.  One 
of  the  most  ancient  of  the  cities  of  Achaia,  situate  on 
the  western  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pcyrua. 
According  to  Polybius  (2,  41,  7),  it  was  the  only  one 
of  the  twelve  cities  which  refused  to  accede  to  the  con- 
federation, upon  its  renewal  after  an  interruption  of 
some  years.  In  Strabos  time  it  was  deserted,  the  in- 
habitants, as  Pausanias  affirms,  having  retired  to  the  ad- 
jacent villages.    (Cramer's  Ant.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  70.) 

Olisippo,  a  city  of  Lusitania,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tagus,  near  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  (Pan.,  4,  35. — Id., 
8,  67. — Varro,  R.  R.,  2,  1.)  It  was  the  only  muni- 
cipium  in  this  section  of  the  country,  and,  as  such,  had 
the  appellation  of  Feltatas  Julia.  It  was  very  prob- 
ably of  Roman  origin,  and  tho  story  of  its  having 
been  founded  by  Ulysses  is  a  mere  fable,  arising  out  oi 
an  accidental  coincidence  of  name.  The  horses  bred 
in  the  territory  adjacent  to  this  place  were  remarkable 
for  their  speed.  (Plin.,  8,  42.)  Mannert  and  many 
other  geographical  writers  make  Olisippo  coincide 
with  the  modern  Lisbon  (Lissabon),  but  ^others  op- 
pose this.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  342. — Com- 
pare Ukert,  vol.  2,  p.  394.)  The  name  of  this  city  is 
variously  written.  Thus  we  have  Olisipo  is  some  au- 
thors, and  in  others,  who  favour  the  account  of  its 
foundation  by  Ulysses,  we  find  Vlymppo.  (Consult 
Wesseling,  ad  Ittn.,  p.  416.— Tzschuke,  ad  Mel.,  3, 
1,  vol.  2,  pt.  3,  p.  25.) 

Ollius,  a  river  rising  in  the  Alps,  and  falling  into 
the  Po.  It  is  now  the  Oglto,  and  forms  in  its  course 
the  Lake  Scbinus,  now  Logo  d  isco.    (Plin.,  3,  19.) 
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OlympTa  (orum),  I.  tho  chief  of  the  four  gteat  na- 
tional game*  or  festivals  of  the  Greeks.  They  were 
celebrated  at  Olympia,  a  sacred  spot  on  the  banks  of 
the  Alpheus,  near  Elis,  every  fifth  year.  The  exact 
interval  at  which  they  recurred  was  one  of  forty-nine 
and  fifty  lunar  months  alternately  ;  so  that  the  cele- 
bration sometimes  fell  in  the  month  Apollonius  (July), 
sometimes  in  the  month  Parthcnius  (August)  ( Bdekh, 
ad  Find.,  Olymp  ,  3,  18. — Mutter's  Dorians,  vol.  1, 
p.  281,  Eng.  tranai)  The  period  between  two  cele- 
brations was  called  an  Olympiad. — The  Olympic  fes- 
tival lasted  five  days.  Its  origin  is  concealed  amid 
the  obscurity  of  the  mythic  period  of  Grecian  history. 
Olympia  was  a  sacred  spot,  and  had  an  oracle  of  Ju- 
piter long  before  the  institution  of  the  games.  The 
Eleans  had  various  traditions,  which  attributed  the 
original  foundation  of  the  festival  to  gods  and  heroes 
at  a  long  period  prior  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  among 
these  to  the  Idtean  Hercules,  to  Pelops.  and  to  HeT- 
cules  the  son  of  Alcmena.  The  Eleans  farther  stated, 
that,  after  tho  A'tolians  had  possessed  themselves  of 
Elis,  their  whole  territory  was  consecrated  to  Jupiter ; 
that  the  games  were  revived  by  their  king  Tphitus,  in 
conjunction  with  Lycurgus,  as  a  remedy  for  the  disor- 
ders of  Greece ;  and  that  Iphitus  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Delphic  oracle  to  the  institution,  and  ap- 
pointed a  periodical  sacred  truce,  to  enable  persons  to 
attend  tho  games  from  every  part  of  Greece,  and  to 
return  to  their  homes  in  safety.  This  event  was  re- 
corded on  a  disc,  which  was  preserved  by  the  Eleans. 
and  on  which  tho  names  Iphitus  and  Lycurgus  were 
inscribed.  (Plut.,  Vit  Lyrurg..  1  —Pausan,  5,  20, 
21.)  Other  accounts  mention  Cleosthenes  of  Pisa  as 
an  associate  of  Iphitus  and  Lycurgus  in  the  revival  of 
the  festival.  All  that  can  safely  be  inferred  from  this 
tradition,  which  has  been  embellished  with  a  variety  of 
legends,  seems  to  be,  that  Sparta  concurred  with  the 
two  states  most  interested  in  the  plan,  and  mainly  con- 
tributed to  procure  the  consent  of  the  other  Pefopon- 
nesians.  (Thirhealfs  Grrrrr,  vol.  1.  p.  386.)  The 
date  of  the  revival  by  Iphitus  is.  according  to  Eratos- 
thenes. 884  BO ;  acconling  to  Callimachus.  828  B  O. 
Mr.  Clinton  prefers  the  latter  date.  (Fast.  Hell., 
vol.  2,  p.  408,  note  A  )  The  Olympiads  began  to  be 
reckoned  from  the  year  776  B.C.,  in  which  year  Co- 
rabus  was  victor  in  the  foot-race.  We  have'  lists  of 
the  victors  from  that  year,  which  always  include  the 
victors  in  tho  foot-race,  and  in  later  times  those  in  the 
other  games.  (Pausan.,  5.  8,  3  )— The  Olympic,  like 
all  tho  other  public  festivals,  might  be  attended  by  all 
who  were  of  the  Hellenic  race;  though  at  first  prob- 
ably the  northern  Greeks,  and  perhaps  the  Achsyans  of 
Peloponnesus,  were  not  admitted.  Spectators  came 
to  Olympia,  not  only  from  Greece  itself,  but  also  from 
the  Grecian  colonies  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
Among  them  were  solemn  deputations  sent  to  repre- 
sent their  respective  states.  Women,  however,  were 
forbidden  to  appear  at  Olympia,  or  even  to  cross  the 
Alpheus  during  tho  festival,  under  pain  of  death.  But 
at  a  later  period  wc  find  women  taking  part  in  the 
chariot-race,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  ever 
drove  their  own  chariots.  An  exception  was  made  to 
this  law  of  exclusion  in  favour  of  the  priestess  of  Ceres 
and  certain  virgins,  who  were  permitted  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  games,  and  had  a  place  assigned  to  them  op- 
posite the  judges.  The  management  of  the  festival 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Eleans.  Originally,  indeed, 
Pisa,  in  whose  territory  Olympia  lay,  seems  to  have 
had  an  equal  share  in  the  administration ;  but  in  the 
fiftieth  Olympiad  the  Elenns  destroyed  Pisa,  and  from 
that  time  they  had  the  entire  management  of  the 
games.  They  proclaimed  the  sacred  truce,  first  in 
their  own  territories,  and  then  throughout  the  whole  of 
Greece.-  This  truce  took  effect  from  the  time  of  its 
proclamation  in  Elis.  and  while  it  lasted  the  Elean  ter- 
ritory was  inviolable,  e.ny  nnned  invasion  of  it  bring 


esteemed  an  act  of  sacrilege.    On  this  privilege  the 
Eleans  founded  a  claim  to  have  their  territory  always 
considered  sacred,  though,  in  fad,  they  thetnselT«  did 
not  abstain  from  war.    As  the  presiding  nation,  they 
gave  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  festival,  imposed 
penalties  on  individuals  and  states,  and  had  the  power 
of  excluding  from  the  games  those  who  resisted  their 
decrees.    They  actually  thus  excluded  the  Larnk- 
monians  on  one  occasion,  and  the  Athenians  on  to- 
other.   The  Eleans  appointed  the  judges  of  the  con- 
test, who  were  called  Hellanodiea  ('EJ&omomc.'). 
These  were  instructed  in  the  duties  of  their  office,  for 
a  period  of  ten  months  before  the  festival,  by  Etein 
officers  called  Nomophylaees  (Sofio6vZaKrr) :  they 
were  sworn  to  act  impartially,  and  an  appeal  miehtht 
made  from  their  decision  to  the  Elean  senate  Their 
number  varied  at  different  periods :   in  the  106th 
Olympiad  it  was  fixed  at  ten,  which  was  the  munter 
ever  afterward.    The  judges  had  under  them  different 
officers,  called  u">.vrai,  whose  business  it  was  to  kc?p 
order.    These  officers  were  called  fiaortyotopt*  ir» 
the  other  Grecian  games.    (Consult,  in  relation  to 
these  details,  Fausantas,  5,  9,  4,  tea. — 6,  24.  3.)— 
The  Olympic  festival  consisted  of  religious  ccreire- 
nies,  athletic  contests,  and  races.    The  chief  deity 
who  presided  over  it  was  Jupiter  Oryuiphw,  whow 
temple  at  Olympia,  containing  the  ivory  and  gold 
statue  of  the  god,  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
works  of  art  in  Greece.    The  worship  of  Apollo  wat 
associated  with  that  of  Jupiter  (Miller's  Dortans,  vol 
1,  p.  279,  seqq.  Eng.  trans!.);  and  the  early  tradi- 
tions connect  Hercules  with  the  festival.    (M  tb.  p. 
•1J>3.)    This  is  another  proof  of  the  Dorian  origin  of 
the  games,  for  Apollo  and  Hercules  were  two  of  the 
principal  deities  of  the  Doric  race.    There  were  al- 
tars at  Olympia  to  other  gods,  which  were  said  to 
have  been  erected  by  Hercules,  and  at  which  the  vic- 
tors sacrificed.    The  most  magnificent  sacrifices  and 
presents  were  also  offered  to  Jupiter  Olympins  by  the 
competitors,  and  by  the  different  states  of  Greece  — 
The  games  consisted  of  horse  and  foot  races,  leaping 
throwing,  wrestling  and  boxing,  and  combinations  of 
these  exercises.    1 .  The  earliest  of  these  games  was 
the  foot-rare  (ApA/inc).  which  was  the  only  one  revived 
l»y  Iphitus.    The  space  run  was  the  length  of  the  sta- 
dium, in  which  the  games  were  held,  namerv,  about 
600  English  feet.    In  the  14th  Olympiad  (724  B.C.), 
the  d('ot').of  was  added,  in  which  the  stadium  was  trav- 
ersed twice.    The  dd?./yoc,  which  consisted  of  several 
lengths  of  the  stadium  (seven,  twelve,  or  twenty-foor, 
according  to  different  authorities),  was  added  in  the 
16th  Olympiad  (B.C.  720).   A  race  in  which  the  rtra- 
ners  wore  armour  (on-l.tTuv  Apofioc)  was  established  in 
the  65th  Olympiad,  but  soon  after  abolished.  2 
Wrestling  (xu?.n)  was  introduced  in  the  18th  Olvro- 
piad  (B.C.  708).    The  wrestlers  were  matched  in 
pairs  by  lot.    When  there  was  an  odd  number,  the 
person  who  was  left  by  the  lot  without  an  antagonist 
wrestled  last  of  all  with  him  who  had  con  ouered  the 
others.     He  was  called  forApoc     The  athlete  who 
gave  his  antagonist  three  throws  gained  the  victory 
There  was  another  kind  of  wrestling  (erre«?nwa>.|), 
in  which,  ff  the  combatant  who  fell  could  drag  down 
his  antagonist  with  him,  the  struggle  was  continued 
on  the  ground,  and  the  one  who  succeeded  in  getting 
uppermost  and  holding  the  other  down  gained  the  vic- 
tory — 3.  In  the  same  year  was  introduced  the  ftnieth- 
lon  (jr/rraWor),  or,  as  the  Romans  called  it, 
qvertium,  which  consisted  of  the  five  exercises  enumer- 
ated in  the  following  verse,  ascribed  to  Shnonidec 

'AXfiat-m>AuKtis)v,  6'iokov,  ukovto,  tz&sjv, 

that  is,  "  leaping,  running,  thrmeing  the  quoit,  thread- 
ing the  jarehn,  merest  ling  "    Others,  however,  give  a 
different  enumeration  of  the  exercises  ofthe  pentathlon 
In  lea  pin  rr.  they  carry  weights  in  their  hards  or  on 
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their  shoulder* :  the  object  was  to  leap  the  greatest 
distance,  without  regard  to  height.    The  discus,  or 
qooit,  was  a  heavy  weight  of  a  circular  or  oval  shape; 
neither  this  nor  the  javelin  was  aimed  at  a  mark,  but 
be  who  threw  farthest  was  the  victor.    In  order  to 
gain  a  victory  in  the  pentathlon,  it  was  necessary  to 
conquer  in  each  of  its  five  parts.— 4.  Bating  (irvyfuj) 
was  introduced  in  the  28d  Olympiad  (B.C.  688).  The 
boxers  had  their  hands  and  anna  covered  with  thong-s 
of  leather,  called  teste*,  which  served  both  to  defend 
them  and  to  annoy  their  antagonist*.    Virgil  {&n.,  5, 
405)  describes  the  cestus  as  armed  with  lead  and  iron ; 
but  this  is  not  known  to  have  been  the  case  among 
the  Greeks. — 5.  The  Pancrattum  (vayKpdrtov)  con- 
listed  of  boxing  and  wrestling  combined.    In  this  ex- 
ercise, and  in  the  cestus,  the  vanquished  combatant 
acknowledged  his  defeat  by  some  sign ;  and  this  is. 
supposed  to  he  the  reason  why  Spartans  were  forbid- 
den by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  to  practise  them,  as  it 
would  have  been  esteemed  a  disgrace  to  his  country 
that  a  Spartan  should  confess  himself  defeated.  In 
these  games  the  combatants  fought  naked.  —  The 
horse-races  were  of  two  kinds.    1.  The  chariot-race, 
generally  with  four-horse  chariots  (lirxuv  reXeiuv  6p6- 
fior),  was  introduced  in  the  25th  Olympiad  (B.C. 
680).   The  course  (iniro6p6fxc%)  had  two  goals  in  the 
middle,  at  the  distance  prohahly  of  two  stadia  from 
each  other.    The  chariots  started  from  one  of  these 
goals,  passed  round  the  other,  and  returned  along  the 
other  side  of  the  hippodrome.    This  circuit  was  made 
twelve  times.    The  great  art  of  the  charioteer  con- 
sisted in  turning  as  close  as  possible  to  the  goals,  but 
without  running  against  them  or  against  the  other 
chariots.    The  places  at  the  starting-post  were  as- 
signed to  the  chariots  by  lot.    There  was  another  sort 
of  race  between  chariots  with  two  horses  (dvoptc  or 
owuptc).    A  race  between  chariots  drawn  by  mules 
(«*wf)  was  introduced  in  the  70th  Olympiad,  and 
abolished  in  the  84th. — 2.  There  were  two  sorts  of 
rtcct  on  horseback,  namely,  the  nlktfc,  in  which  each 
competitor  rode  one  horse  throughout  the  course,  and 
the  Ka?.Tnj,  in  which,  as  the  hone  approached  the 
goal,  the  rider  leaped  from  his  back,  and,  keeping  hold 
wf  the  bridle,  finished  the  course  on  foot. — In  the  37th  I 
Olympiad  (B.C.  632),  racing  on  foot  and  wrestling  be- 
tween boy*  was  introduced. — There  were  also  con- 
test* in  poetry  and  music  at  the  Olympian  festival. — 
All  persons  were  admitted  to  contend  in  the  Olympic 
games  who  could  prove  that  they  were  freemen,  that 
they  were  of  genuine  Hellenic  blood,  and  that  their 
characters  were  free  from  infamy  and  immorality.  So 
(treat  was  the  importance  attached  to  the  second  of 
these  particular*,  that  the  kings  of  Mace  don  were 
obliged  to  make  out  their  Hellenic  descent  before  they 
were  allowed  to  contend.    The  equestrian  contests 
were  necessarily  confined  to  the  wealthy,  who  display- 
ed in  them  great  magnificence ;  but  tho  athletic  exer- 
ci*es  were  open  to  the  poorest  citizens.    An  example 
of  this  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (6,  10,  1).    In  the 
equestrian  games,  moreover,  there  was  no  occasion 
for  the  owner  of  the  chariot  or  horse  to  appear  in  per- 
son.   Thus  Aicibiades,  on  one  occasion,  sent  seven 
chariots  to  the  Olympic  games,  three  of  which  ob- 
tained prize*.    The  combatants  underwent  a  long  and 
rigorous  training,  the  nature  of  which  varied  with  the 
game  in  which  they  intended  to  engage.    Ten  months 
before  the  festival  they  were  obliged  to  appear  at  Elis, 
to  enter  their  names  as  competitor*,  stating  at  the 
Mm*  time  the  prize  for  which  they  meant  to  contend. 
This  interval  of  ten  months  was  spent  in  preparatory 
exercise*  ;  and  for  a  part  of  it,  the  last  thirty  days  at 
(prist,  they  were  thus  engaged  in  the  gymnasium  at 
Eli*.    When  the  festival  arrived,  their  names  were 
proclaimed  in  the  stadium,  and  after  proving  that  they 
were  not  disqualified  from  taking  part  in  the  gnmes, 
they  were  led  to  the  altar  of  Jupiter  the  guardian  of 
6  A 


oaths  (Ztdc  Ipntoc),  where  they  swore  that  they  had 
gone  through  all  the  preparatory  exercises  required  by 
the  laws,  and  that  they  would  not  be  guilty  of  any 
fraud,  nor  of  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  fair 
course  of  the  games.  Any  one  detected  in  bribing 
his  adversary  to  yield  him  the  victory  was  heavily  lined. 
After  they  had  taken  the  oath,  their  relations  and  coun- 
trymen accompanied  them  into  the  stadium,  exhorting 
them  to  acquit  themselves  nobly. — The  prizes  in  the 
Olympic  games  were  at  first  of  some  intrinsic  value, 
like  those  given  in  the  games  described  by  Homer. 
But,  after  the  7th  Olympiad,  the  only  prize  given 
wag  a  garland  of  wild  olive,  cut  from  a  tree  in  tho 
sacred  grove  at  Olympia,  which  was  said  to  havo 
been  brought  by  Hercules  from  the  land  of  the  Hyper- 
borean*. Palm-leaves  were  at  the  same  time  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  their  names,  together 
with  the  games  in  which  they  had  conquered,  were 
proclaimed  by  a  herald.  A  victory  at  Olympia,  lie- 
sides  being  tho  highest  honour  which  a  Greek  could 
obtain,  conferred  so  much  glory  on  the  state  to  which 
he  belonged,  that  successful  candidates  were  frequent- 
ly solicited  to  allow  themselves  to  be  proclaimed  citi- 
zens of  states  to  which  they  did  not  belong.  Fresh 
honours  awaited  the  victor  on  his  return  home.  He 
entered  his  native  city  in  triumph,  through  a  breach 
made  in  the  walls  for  his  reception ;  banquets  were 
given  to  him  by  his  friends,  at  which  odes  were  sung 
m  honour  of  his  victory ;  and  his  statue  was  often 
erected,  at  his  own  expense  or  that  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, in  the  A  His,  as  tho  sacred  grove  at  Olympia  was 
called.  At  Athens,  according  to  a  law  of  Solon,  the 
Olympic  victor  was  rewarded  with  a  prize  of  500 
draclmin; :  at  Sparta  the  foremost  place  in  battle  was 
assijrned  him.  Three  instances  are  on  record  in  which 
altars  were  built  and  sacrifices  offered  to  conquerors 
at  the  Olympic  games. — It  seems  to  be  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  chief  object  of  this  festival  was  tolorm 
a  bond  of  union  for  the  Grecian  states.  Besides  this, 
the  great  importance  which  such  an  institution  gave 
to  tho  exerciso  of  the  body  must  have  had  an  im- 
mense influence  in  forming  the  national  character. 
Regarded  as  a  bond  of  union,  the  Olympic  festival 
seems  to  havo  had  but  little  success  in  promoting 
kindly  feelings  between  the  Grecian  states,  and  per- 
haps the  rivalry  of  the  contest  may  have  tended  to  ex- 
asperate existing  quarrels;  but  it  undoubtedly  furnish- 
ed a  striking  exhibition  of  the  nationality  of  the  Greeks, 
of  the  distinction  between  them  and  other  races.  Per- 
haps the  contingent  effects  of  the  ceremony  were  after 
all  the  most  important.  During  its  celebration,  Olym- 
pia was  a  centre  for  the  commerce  of  all  Greece,  for 
the  free  interchange  of  opinions,  and  for  the  publica- 
tion of  knowledge.  The  concourse  of  people  from  all 
Greece  afforded  a  fit  audience  for  literary  productions, 
and  gave  a  motive  for  the  composition  of  works  wor- 
thy to  be  laid  before  them.  Poetry  and  statuary  re- 
ceived an  impulse  from  the  demand  made  upon  them 
to  aid  in  perpetuating  the  victor  s  fame.  But  the 
most  important  and  most  difficult  question  connected 
with  the  subject  is,  whether  their  influence  on  the  na- 
tional character  was  for  good  or  evil.  The  exercises 
of  the  body,  on  which  these  games  conferred  the  great- 
est honour,  have  been  condemned  by  some  philoso- 
phers, as  tending  to  unfit  men  for  the  active  duties  of 
a  citizen  (Arurtot.,  Poitt.,  7,  14,  18 — Athcntrut,  10, 
p.  413) :  while  they  are  regarded  by  others  as  a  most 
necessary  port  of  a  manly  education,  and  as  the  chief 
cause  of  the  bodily  vigour  and  mental  energy  which 
marked  tHe  character  of  the  Hellenic  race. — The  de- 
scription which  we  have  given  of  the  Olympic  games 
will,  for  the  most  part,  serve  al<«o  for  the  other  three 
great  festivals  of  Greece,  namely,  the  Isthmian,  Ne- 
mean,  and  Pythian  tames.  (Pautan.,  lib.  5,  G,  scqq. 
—  We**'*  Pindar,  Prehm.  Dttt  —  Warhsmuth,  Het- 
Icn.  Allertkumsk  ,  vol.  I,  p.  108.  —  Pcttrr'g  Grecian 
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Antiquities,  vol.  1,  p.  495. — ThirlwalCs  Greta,  vol. 

I.  p.  384,  s*  •/•/ — hncyclop.  Us.  Knmel.  vol.  16,  p. 
430,  seqq.) — III  A  name  given  to  the  aggregate  of 
temples,  altam,  and  other  structures  on  the  banks  of 
the  Alpheus  in  Elis,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
spot  where  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated.  It 
was  not,  as  many  have  incorrectly  supposed,  a  city, 
nor  did  it  at  all  resemble  one.  The  main  feature  in 
the  picture  was  the  sacred  grove  Altis,  planted,  as  le- 
gends told,  by  Hercules,  and  which  he  dedicated  to 
Jupiter,  i  Pind  .  (Mump.,  10,  51.)  Throughout  this 
grove  were  scattered  in  rich  profusion  the  moat  splen- 
did monuments  of  architectural,  sculptural,  and  picto- 
rial skill  The  site  was  already  celebrated  as  the  seat 
of  an  oracle  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  Elcans  had  con-  ; 
qucred  the  Pisatc,  and  destroyed  their  city,  that  a  tem- 
ple was  erected  to  the  god  with  the  spoils  of  the  van- 

iuished.  This  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jove  was  of 
brie  architecture,  with  a  peristyle.  It  was  sixty- 
eight  feet  in  height  from  the  ground  to  the  pediment, 
ninety-five  in  width,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  in 
length.  Its  roof,  at  each  extremity  of  which  "was 
placed  a  gilt  urn,  was  covered  with  slabs  of  Pcntelic 
marble.  The  architect  was  a  native  of  the  country, 
named  Libo.  In  the  centre  of  one  of  the  pediments 
stood  a  figure  of  victory,  with  a  golden  shield,  on 
which  was  sculptured  a  Medusa's  head.  Twenty-one 
gilt  bucklers,  the  offering  of  the  Roman  general  Mu ra- 
mi us  on  the  termination  of  the  Achaean  war,  were  also 
affixed  to  the  outside  frieze.  The  sculptures  of  the 
front  pediment  represented  the  race  of  Pelops  and 
GCnomaus,  with  Myrtilus  ami  Hippodamia ;  also  Jupi- 
ter, and  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Cladcus ;  these  were 
all  by  Peonius,  an  artist  of  Mendc  in  ChaJcidic  Thrace. 
In  the  rear  pediment,  Alcmcncs  had  sculptured  the 
battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  I^apitho).  The  other  parts 
of  the  building  were  enriched  with  subjects  taken  from 
the  labours  of  Hercules.  On  entering  the  gates, 
which  were  of  brass,  the  spectator  passed  the  statue 
of  Iphitus  crowned  by  Ecechiria.  on  his  right ;  and, 
advancing  through  a  double  row  of  columns  supporting 
porticoes,  reached  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  thechtf-d'atuvre 
of  Phidias.  The  god  was  represented  as  seated  on 
his  throne,  composed  of  gold,  ebony,  and  ivory,  stud- 
ded with  precious  stones,  and  farther  embellished  with 
paintings  and  the  finest  carved  work.    (Pausan.,  6, 

II.  )  The  Olympian  deity  was  portrayed  by  the  great 
Athenian  artist  in  the  sublime  attitude  and  action  con- 
ceived by  Homer.  (//.,  1 , 528,  seqq. )  The  figure  was 
of  ivory  and  gold,  and  of  such  vast  proportions  that, 
though  seated,  it  almost  reached  the  ceding,  which  sug- 
gested the  idea  that  in  rising  it  would  bear  away  the 
roof.  (Slrabo,  354.)  The  head  was  crowned  with  olive. 
In  the  right  hand  it  grasped  an  image  of  victory,  and 
in  the  left  a  sceptre,  curiously  wrought  of  different 
metals,  on  which  was  perched  an  eagle.  Both  the 
sandals  and  vesture  were  of  gold ;  the  latter  was  also 
enriched  with  paintings  of  beasts  and  flowers  by  Pan- 
araus,  the  brother,  or,  as  some  say,  the  nephew  of 
Phidias.  (Pausan.,  I.e. — Strabo,  I.  c.)  An  enclosure 
surrounded  the  whole,  by  which  spectators  were  pre- 
vented from  approaching  too  near ;  this  was  also  dec- 
orated with  paintings  by  the  same  artist,  which  arc 
minutely  described,  together  with  the  other  ornamental 
appendages  to  the  throne  and  its  supporters,  by  Pau- 
sanias.  The  ivory  parts  of  the  statue  were  constantly 
lubbed  with  oil  as  a  defence  against  the  damp  (Pau- 
san.,  5,  12),  and  officers,  named  qMiAawrai,  or  clean- 
sers, were  appointed  to  keep  it  well  polished.  The 
veil  of  the  temple  was  of  wool  dyed  with  Phoenician 
purple,  and  adorned  with  Assyrian  embroidery,  pre- 
sented by  King  Antiochus.  Various  other  offerings 
are  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  to  whom  the  student 
is  referred  for  an  account  of  these,  as  well  as  a  de- 
scription, dee,  of  the  other  buildings  .at  Olyrapia. 
Among  the  altars,  the  most  remarkable  waa  that  in  the 
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temple  of  Pelops.  It  was  entirely  composed  of  ashes 
collected  from  the  thighs  of  victims,  which,  being  di- 
luted with  water  from  the  Alpheus,  fotmed  a  kind  of 
cement. — A  conspicuous  feature  at  Olympia  was  the 
Cronius,  or  Hill  of  Saturn,  often  alluded  to  by  Pin- 
dar, and  on  the  summits  of  which  priests  named  Basils 
offered  sacrifices  to  the  god  every  year  at  the  vernal 
equinox.  (Pi  ml  .  Oiymp.,  10,  56.)  Xenophon  men- 
tions  (Hut.  Gr.,  7.  4.  14)  that,  in  a  war  waged  by 
the  K  leans  with  the  Arcadians,  Mount  Cronius  was 
occupied  and  fortified  by  the  latter.  Below  that  hill 
stood  the  temple  of  Lucina  Olympia,  where  Sosipoli*. 
the  protecting  genius  of  Elis,  was  worshipped.  The 
stadium  was  a  mound  of  earth,  with  seats  for  the  Hd- 
I anodic*?,  w  ho  entered,  as  well  as  the  runners,  by  a 
secret  portico.  The  hippodrome,  which  was  contij- 
uous  to  the  stadium,  was  likewise  surrounded  by  a 
"mound  of  earth,  except  in  one  part,  where,  on  an  em- 
inence, was  placed  the  temple  of  Ceres  Chamyne. 
Not  far  from  this  were  the  Olympic  gymnasia,  for 
all  sorts  of  exercises  connected  with  the  games.— 
Olympia  now  presents  scarcely  any  vestiges  of  tbe 
numerous  buildings,  statues,  and  monuments  so  elab- 
orately detailed  by  Pausanias.  Chandler  could  only 
trace  "the  walls  of  the  cell  of  a  very  large  temple, 
standing  many  feet  high  and  well  built,  the  stones  all 
injured,  and  manifesting  the  labour  of  persons  who 
have  endeavoured  by  boring  to  get  at  the  metal  with 
which  they  were  cemented.  From  a  massive  capital 
remaining,  it  was  collected  that  the  edifice  had  been 
of  the  Doric  order."  (Travels,  vol.  2,  ch.  76.)  Mr. 
Revet  t  adds,  that  "  this  temple  appears  to  br  rather 
smaller  than  that  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  and  in  no 
manner  agrees  with  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jove." 
The  ruins  of  this  latter  edifice,  as  Sir  W.  Geli  re- 
ports, are  to  be  seen  towards  the  Alpheus.  and  fifty- 
five  geographic  paces  distant  from  tbe  Hill  of  Saturn 
There  are  several  bushes  that  mark  the  spot,  and  tbe 
Turks  of  Lalia  are  often  employed  in  excavating  the 
stones.  Between  the  temple  and  the  river,  in  the  de- 
scent of  the  bank,  are  vestiges  of  the  hippodrome,  or 
buildings  serving  for  the  celebration  of  toe  Olympic 
games.  These  accompany  the  road  to  Mitodca  on 
the  right  for  some  distance  Tbe  whole  valley  is 
very  beautiful.  ( Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  3,  p. 
95,  teqq.) 

Olympias,  I.  an  Olympiad,  or  the  space  of  time  in- 
tervening between  any  two  celebrations  of  the  Olym- 
pic games.  (Vtd.  Olympia  I.)  The  Creeks  compu- 
ted time  by  means  of  them,  beginning  with  B.C.  776, 
each  Olympiad  being  regarded  as  equal  to  four  years. 
The  last  one  (the  304th)  fell  on  the  440th  year  of  the 
Christian  era.  (Consult  remarks  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  article  Olympia  I.) — II.  Daughter  of  Ne- 
optolemus,  king  of  Epirus,  and  wife  of  Philip,  king  of 
Maccdon,  by  whom  she  had  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  conduct  of  Olympias  had  given  rise  to  the  suspi- 
cion that  Alexander  was  not  the  son  of  Philip;  and 
the  brilliant  career  of  tbe  Macedonian  conqueror  matte 
his  flatterers  assign  to  him  for  a  parent  the  Father  of 
the  Gods.  Olympias  herself,  in  the  intoxication  of 
female  vanity,  hesitated  not,  at  a  later  day,  to  sanction 
the  story,  and  Jupiter  was  said  to  have  approached 
her  under  the  form  of  a  serpent.  (Consult  WirUnd, 
ad  Lucian.  Pseudomant.,  <)  13. — Sue  ton.,  Vtt.  Aug.. 
92.—Mthger,  Sakna,  p.  212.)  The  haughtiness  of 
Olympias,  or,  more  probably,  her  infidelity,  led  Philip 
to  repudiate  her,  and  contract  a  second  marriage 
with  Cleopatra,  the  niece  of  King  Attains,  Tbe  mur- 
der of  Philip,  which  happened  not  long  after,  has  been 
attributed  by  some  to  her  intrigues,  though  with  no 
great  degree  of  probability.  Alexander,  after  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  treated  her  with  great  respect, 
but  did  not  allow  her  to  take  part  in  the  government. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  after  the  death  of  Anti pater. 
Polysperchon,  in  order  to  confirm  his  power,  recalled 
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Olympias  from  Epirus ,  whither  she  had  fled,  and  con- 
fided to  her  tho  guardianship  of  the  young  son  of 
Alexander.  She  now  cruelly  put  to  death  A  rid  a?  us.  son 
of  Philip,  with  his  wife  Eurvaicc,  as  also  Nicanor,  the 
brother  of  Cassander.  together  with  many  leading  men 
of  Macedonia  who  were  inimical  to  her  interests.  Her 
cruelties,  however,  did  not  remain  long  unpunished. 
Cassander  besieged  her  in  Pydna,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  surrender  after  an  obstinate  siege,  and  was  put 
to  death.  ( Kid.  Cassander  — Justtn,  lib.  7,  9,  1 1, 14, 
&c.) 

Olympiodorvs,  a  name  common  to  many  individu- 
als. The  roost  deserving  of  our  notice  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  I.  A  native  of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  flourished 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  He 
continued  the  history  of  Eunapius  from  407  to  425 
A.D.  His  work,  entitled  *TA?  'laropiae  ("  Material* 
for  History"),  or  'loroputoi  7.6yoi  ("  Historical  Narra- 
tive*"), consisted  of  twenty-two  books.  Only  a  frag, 
ment  of  it  has  been  preserved  by  Photius.  The 
work  began  with  the  seventh  consulship  of  the  Em- 
peror Honorius,  and  was  brought  down  to  the  acces- 
sion of  Valentinian.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  younger 
Theodosius.  The  historian  appears  to  have  been  em- 
ployed also  on  public  business,  for  he  mentions  his 
having  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Donatus,  king  of 
the  Huns.  In  his  description  of  the  African  Oases, 
he  speaks  of  wells  being  made  to  the  depth  of  200, 
300,  and  even  500  cubits,  and  of  the  water  rising  up 
and  flowing  from  the  aperture.  Some  have  supposed 
that  these  must  have  been  Artesian  wells.  Olympic- 
dorus  was  a  heathen. — II.  An  Alexandrcan  philoso- 
pher, who  flourished  about  the  year  430  B.C.  He  is 
celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Aristotelian  doc- 
trines, and  was  the  master  of  Ptoclus,  who  attended 
upon  his  school  before  he  was  20  years  of  age.  This 
philosopher  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  Plato nist 
of  the  same  name  who  wrote  a  commentary  upon  Plato. 
He  is  also  to  be  distinguished  from  a  peripatetic  of  a 
still  later  age,  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Mete- 
orology of  Aristotle. — III.  A  Platonic  philosopher,  who 
flourished  towards  tho  close  of  the  sixth  century.  He 
was  the  author  of  Commentaries  on  four  of  Plato's  di- 
alogues, the  first  Alcibiades,  the  Phcdon,  Gorgias,  and 
Philebus.  The  first  of  these  contains  a  life  of  Plato, 
in  which  we  meet  with  certain  particulars  relative  to 
the  philosopher  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  This 
Oivmpiodorus  was  a  native  of  Alexandre  a,  and  enjoy- 
ed great  reputation  in  that  capital,  as  will  appear  from 
a  distich  appended  to  his  commentary  on  the  Gorgias 
The  title  which  his  commentaries  bear  appears  to  in- 
dicate by  the  words  arrb  t^uvi/c  ("from  the  mouth"  of 
Olympiodorus)  that  they  were  copied  down  by  the 
hearers  of  tho  philosopher.  Saint©- Croix,  however, 
thinks  that  this  phrase  is  merely  employed  to  indicate 
that  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  commentaries  was 
traditional  in  its  nature.  (Magastn.  Encycl.,  3  arm., 
vol.  1,  p.  195.)  Fragments  of  the  commentary  on  tho 
Phjpdon  are)  given  In  Fischer's  edition  of  four  Platonic 
dialogues  (Lips.,  1783,  8vo),  and  in  Foster's  edition 
of  five  of  Plato's  dialogues  (Oxon.,  1762, 8vo).  Frag- 
ments of  the  commentary  on  the  Gorgias  were  pub- 
lished by  Routh,  in  his  edition  of  the  Gorgias  and  Eu- 
thvdemus  (Oxon.,  1784,  8vo).  The  commentary  or 
scholia  on  the  Philebus  will  be  found  in  Statlbaum's 
edition  of  that  dialogue  (Lip:,  1820.  8vo).  The 
commentary  on  the  first  Alcibiades  forms  the  second 
part  of  Creuter's  Jniria  Philosopkice  ex  Tkeologta,  dec. 
(Pranef ,  1820,  8vo). — TV.  A  native  of  Alexandres,  a 
peripatetic,  who  flourished  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixth  century.  He  was  tho  author  of  a  commentary 
on  the  Meteorology  of  Aristotle,  which  was  edited  by 
Aldus,  Fewer,  1551,  fol.  (SchoU,  Hi*l.  LU.  Gr.,  vol. 
7,p  132.  Ac.) 

OtvwpTns,  I.  a  surname  of  Jupiter  at  Orympia,  where 
the  pod  had  a  celebrated  tcmnlo  and  statue,  which 
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passed  for  ono  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
( Fid.  Olympia  II.) — 11.  A  poet.    ( Vtd.  Nemcsianus. ) 

Olyhpcs,  I.  a  celebrated  mountain  on  the  coast  of 
Thessaly,  forming  the  limit,  when  regarded  as  an  en- 
tire range,  between  the  latter  country  and  Macedonia. 
The  highest  summit  in  the  chain,  to  which  the  namo 
of  Olympus  was  specially  confined  by  the  poets,  was 
fabled  to  be  the  residence  of  the  gods,  and  well  de- 
served the  honour.  Travellers  who  have  visited  these 
shores  dwell  with  admiration  on  the  colossal  magnifi- 
cence of  Olympus,  which  seems  to  rise  at  once  from 
the  sea  to  hide  its  snowy  head  amid  the  clouds.  Dr. 
Holland,  who  beheld  it  from  latochori  at  its  foot,  ob- 
serves, "  We  had  not  before  been  aware  of  the  extreme 
vicinity  of  the  town  to  the  base  of  Olympus,  from  the 
thick  fogs  which  hung  over  us  for  three  successive 
days  while  traversing  the  country ;  but  on  leaving  it, 
and  accidentally  looking  back,  wc  saw  through  an 
opening  in  the  fog  a  faint  outline  of  vast  precipices, 
seeming  almost  to  overhang  the  place,  and  so  aerial  in 
their  aspect,  that  for  a  few  minutes  we  doubted  wheth- 
er it  might  not  be  a  delusion  to  the  eye.  The  fog, 
however,  dispersed  yet  more  on  this  side,  and  partial 
openings  were  made,  through  which,  as  through  arches, 
we  saw  the  sunbeams  resting  on  the  snowy  summits 
of  Olympus,  which  rose  into  a  dark  blue  sky  far  above 
the  belt  of  clouds  and  mist  that  hung  upon  the  sides 
of  the  mountain.  The  transient  view  wc  had  of  the 
mountain  from  this  point  showed  us  a  line  of  preci- 
pices of  vast  height,  forming  its  eastern  front  towards 
the  sea,  and  broken  at  intervals  by  deep  hollows  or 
ravines,  which  were  richly  clothed  with  forest-trees. 
The  oak,  chestnut,  beach,  plane-tree,  dec.,  arc  seen  in 
gTcat  abundance  along  the  base  and  skirts  of  the  mount- 
ain ;  and,  towards  the  summit  of  the  first  ridge,  large 
forests  of  pine  spread  themselves  along  the  acclivities, 
giving  that  character  to  the  face  of  the  mountain  which 
is  so  often  alluded  to  by  the  ancient  poets."  (Trav- 
els, vol.  2,  p.  27.)  The  modern  name  of  the  mountain 
with  the  Greeks  is  Elxmbo,  and  with  the  Turks  Scma- 
vat  En.  (Kruse,  Hellas,  vol.  1,  p.  282.  —  Cramer's 
Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  211,  seqq.)  '*  Few  of  the  Gre- 
cian mountains,"  remarks  Dodwcll, "  soar  to  the  height 
of  Olympus."  Plutarch  ( Vit.  JEmil.  Paul.),  citing  the 
philosopher  Xenagoras,  says  that  it  is  more  than  ten 
stadia  in  height,  and  M.  Bemouille  makes  it  1017  toises 
(6f>01  English  feet).  It  forms  a  gigantic  mass,  and 
occupies  a  very  extensive  space.  Its  southern  side 
constitutes  the  boundary  of  Thessaly,  and  its  northern 
base  encloses  the  plains  of  Macedon  To  the  west  it 
branches  out  towards  Othrya,  where  Us  remote  swells 
are  blended  with  those  of  Pindue,  which  terminates  in 
the  Adriatic  with  the  abrupt  and  stormy  promontory  of 
Acroceraunia.  Its  rugged  outline  is  broken  into  many 
summits,  from  which  circumstance  Homer  gives  it  the 
epithet  of  iroXvdeipuc.  It  is  never  completely  free 
from  snow,  and  Hesiod  (Theog.,  1 18)  characterizes  it 
with  the  epithet  of  vi+otic.  Homer,  in  his  Iliad,  calls 
it  uydwt+oc,  whereas  in  his  Odyssey  ho  says  that  it  is 
never  agitated  by  the  wind,  rain,  or  snow,  but  enjoys 
a  clear  and  luminous  air.  (//.,  1, 420.  —  Od.,  6,  45.) 
Nothing  is  easier,  says  an  ingenious  author,  than  to 
reconcile  these  apparent  contradictions.  M.  Boivin, 
indeed,  employs  for  this  purpose  a  climax  of  singular 
conjecture.  He  supposes  a  heavenly  Olympus,  which 
he  turns  upside  down,  with  its  foot  in  the  heavens, 
where  it  never  snows,  and  its  summit  towards  tho 
earth ;  to  which  part  he  conceives  Homer  gave  the 
epithet  of  snowy.  As  the  gods  and  mortals  were  An- 
ticephali,  he  maintains  (hat  Homer  imagined  mountains 
to  be  in  similar  situations !  (Mem.  de  Lttt.  dans 
Wist,  de  CAcad.  des  Inscr.,  dec,  vol.  7.)  But  the 
poet  represents  the  seat  of  the  gods  as  on  the  summit 
of  Olvmpus,  under  the  clouds,  and  of  course  he  does 
not  imagine  it  turned  upside  down. — Olympus  is  full  of 
breaks,  glens,  and  forests,  whence  it  had  the  epithets 
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of  Tro?.virrvxo(  and  i7o?.v6Mpeo{.    (Dodiccirs  Tour, 
vol.  2.  p.  105,  seqq.) — Near  the  top  Dodwell  encoun- 
tered large  quantities  of  snow,  and  at  last  reached  a 
port  where  the  mountain  became  bare  of  all  vegetation, 
and  presented  only  a  cap  of  snow  and  ice,  on  which  it 
was  impossible  to  be  sustained  or  to  walk.    At  this 
time  it  was  the  middle  of  July ;  the  heat  was  extreme 
towards  the  base  of  the  mountain,  as  well  as  in  the 
plain,  while  the  masses  of  enow  near  its  summit  gave 
no  signs  of  melting.    The  view  from  the  highest  ac- 
cessible part  of  Olympus  is  described  as  being  very 
extensive  and  grand.    The  mountain  seVracd  to  touch 
Pclion  and  Ossa,  and  the  vale  of  Tempe  appeared  only 
a  narrow  gorge,  while  the  Peneus  was  scarcely  percep- 
tible.   There  arc  hardly  any  quadrupeds  to  be  seen 
boyond  the  half  height  of  Olympus,  and  scarcely  do 
even  birds  pass  this  limit — The  idea  has  been  started, 
on  mere  conjecture,  however,  that  the  name  Olympus 
may  have  some  reference  to  the  idea  of  a  **  limit"  or 
"  boundary,"  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  positions 
of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  mountains  that  bear  this 
name  would  seem  to  countenance  the  assertion.  The 
most  remarkable  instances,  after  the  one  we  have  just 
been  considering,  arc  the  following  —II.  A  range  of 
mountains  in  the  southwestern  angle  of  Bithynia. 
Mount  Olympus,  the  loftiest  of  the  range,  rose  above 
Prusa,  and  was  one  of  the  highest  summits  in  Asia 
Minor,  being  covered  with  snow  during  great  part  of 
the  year.    (Hrmrne's  Travel*,  in  Walpole's  Collec- 
tion, vol.  2,  p.  112.)    The  lower  parts,  and  the  plains 
at  the  foot,  especially  on  the  western  side,  had  from 
the  earliest  period  been  occupied  by  the  Myaians, 
whence  it  was  generally  denominated  the  Mysian 
Olympus.    (Plin.,  6,  32.)    Its  sides  were  covered 
with  vast  forests,  which  afforded  shelter  to  wild  beasts, 
and  not  unfrequently  to  robbers,  who  erected  strong- 
holds there.    (Sfra*  .  574  )    We  read  in  Herodotus, 
that,  in  the  time  of  Cnrsus,  an  immense  wild  boar, 
issuing  from  the  woods  of  Olympus,  laid  waste  the 
fields  of  the  Mysians,  and  became  so  formidable  that 
the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  send  a  deputation  to 
the  Lydian  monarch  to  request  his  aid  for  deliverance 
from  the  monster.    {Herod.,  1,  36.)    The  lower  re- 
gions of  this  great  mountain  are  still  covered  with  ex- 
tensive forests,  but  the  Bummit  is  rocky,  and  destitute 
of  vegetation.    The  Turks  call  it  Anadoh  fragh. 
(Cramer'*  Ana  Minor,  vol.  I,  p.  178.) — III.  A  mount- 
ain range  of  Lycia,  on  the  eastern  coast,  above  the 
Sacrum  Promontorium.    A  city  of  the  same  name  was 
situate  in  a  part  of  the  range.    Mount  Olympus  would 
appear  to  be  the  chain  to  which  Homer  alludes  in  the 
Odyssey  (5,  282,  seqq.),  under  the  name  of  the  Soly- 
ma»an  mountains,  whence  he  supposes  Neptune  to 
have  beheld  in  his  wrath  Ulysses  sailing  towards  Phoe- 
nicia.   The  mountains  rising  at  the  back  of  the  per- 
pendicular cliffs  which  line  the  shore  in  this  quarter, 
attain  to  the  height  of  six  and  seven  thousand  feet. 
The  highest,  as  we  learn  from  Captain  Beaufort,  bears 
the  name  of  Adralchan,  and  appears  to  answer  to  the 
Olympus  of  Strnbo.    (Caramania,  p.  43. — Cramer's 
Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  257.) — IV.  A  city  of  Lycia, 
alluded  to  in  the  precetling  paragraph.    It  ranked 
among  the  six  communities  of  Lycia.    (Strab.,  666.) 
Cicero  also  bears  testimony  to  its  importance  and  op- 
ulence.   Having  become  the  residence  and  haunt  of 
pirates,  it  was  captured  by  Sernllus  Isauricus,  and 
became  afterward  a  mere  fortress.    (Cte.  in  Verr.,  1, 
21—  Eutrop.,  6,  3.  —  Pirn.,  5,  27.)    Strabo  states 
that  it  was  the  stronghold  of  the  pirate  Zenicetus ; 
and  the  situation  was  so  elevated  that  it  commanded 
a  view  of  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  Pisidia  (Strab., 
671.)    We  are  indebted  to  Captain  Beaufort  for  the 
discovery  of  the  ruins  of  this  place,  which  exist  in 
a  small  circular  plain,  surrounded  by  the  chain  of 
Adralchan  (rid.  Olympus  III.),  and  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  sea.    The  only  way  leading  to  the  site  is  by 


a  natural  aperture  in  the  cliff ;  it  is  now  called  Dtl\k- 
tash,  or  "  the  perforated  rock."  (Cramer's  Ana  Mi- 
nor, vol.  2,  p.  257,  »eq.}—  V.  A  mountain  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Cyprus,  just  below  the  promontory  Dins- 
return.  It  is  now  Monte  Santa-Croct.  This  mount- 
ain had  on  it  a  temple  sacred  to  Vei 
wnicn  women  were  exeiuoco  .  wie 
was  shaped  like  a  breast.  (Strab., 
Ana  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  379, 385.) 

Olynthus,  a  powerful  city  of  Macedonia,  in  the 
district  of  Chalcidice,  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  Tonv 
mucus.    It  was  founded  probably  by  the  CUnd- 
ians  and  Etrurians  of  Eubcra.    (Strabo,  447.)  He- 
rodotus relates,  that  it  was  afterward  held  by  tin  Dot- 
tisri,  who  had  been  expelled  from  the  Thermax  Gulf 
by  the  Macedonian* ;  but  on  the  revolt  of  Fotuin, 
and  other  towns  on  this  coast,  from  the  Persians,  k 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  Artabazus,  a  commanJrr 
of  Xerxes,  who  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword, 
and  delivered  the  town  to  Critobolus  of  Torone  tnJ 
the  Chalcidians.    (Herod.,  8,  127.)    Perdicca*.  some 
years  after,  persuaded  the  Bottian  and  CbalcMhaai  to 
abandon  their  other  towns  and  make  Otyntbus  their 
principal  city,  previous  to  their  engaging  in  hostility 
with  the  Athenians.    (Tkueyd.,  1,  68.)    In  this  war, 
the  Olynthians  obtained  some  decisive  advantages 
over  that  republic ;  and  the  expedition  of  Brasidas  en- 
abled them  effectually  to  preserve  their  freedom  and 
independence,  which  was  distinctly  recognised  by 
treaty.    From  this  time,  the  republic  of  Olvnthut 
gradually  acquired  so  much  power  and  importance 
among  the  northern  states  of  Greece,  that  it  renin* J 
the  jealousy  and  excited  the  alarm  of  the  more  power- 
ful of  the  southern  republics,  Athens  and  l.accditnion. 
The  Olynthians.  apparently  proceeding  on  the  feder- 
al system,  afterward  so  successfully  adopted  by  the 
Acheans,  incorporated  into  their  alliance  all  the  small- 
er towns  in  their  immediate  vicinity  ;  and.  by  de- 
grees, succeeded  in  detaching  several  important  places 
from  the  dominions  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia, 
who  had  not  the  power  of  protecting  himself  from 
these  encroachments.    At  length,  however,  a 
tion  from  the  Chalcidic  cities  of  Apollonia  and 
thus,  whose  independence  was  at  that  time  immedi- 
ately threatened  by  Olynthus,  having  directed  the  at- 
tention of  Sparta,  then  at  the  height  of  its  political 
importance,  to  this  rising  power,  it  was  determined, 
in  a  general  assembly  of  the  Peloponnesian  states,  to 
despatch  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  into  Thrace. 
(Xen.,  Hist.  Gr.,  6,  2,  14.)   Teleutiae,  brother  of 
Agesilaus,  and  one  of  the  moat  distinguished  com- 
manders of  Sparta,  was  appointed  to  conduct  the 
war.     Having  collected  his  force*,  and  those  of 
Amyntas  and  his  allies,  he  marched  against  the 
Olynthians,  who  ventured  to  give  him  battle  before 
their  walls;  but,  after  a  well-fought  action,  they 
were  compelled  to  take  refuge  within  their  city.  In 
a  skirmish,  however,  which  happened  not  long  after, 
the  Peloponnesian  forces,  in  their  disorderly  pursuit 
of  a  body  of  Olynthian  cavalry  close  to  the  town, 
were  thrown  into  confusion  by  a  sortie  of  the  enemy, 
which  communicated  such  a  panic  to  the  whole  army, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Teleotias  to  stop 
the  flight  of  his  troops,  a  total  rout  ensued,  and  he 
himself  was  slain.    (Htst.  6'r  ,  5,  3  )    This  disaster, 
instead  of  disheartening,  called  forth  fresh  exertions 
on  the  part  of  the  Spartan  government.  Agcsipolw. 
one  of  the  kings,  was  ordered  to  take  the  command, 
and  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour.    This  young  mon- 
arch had  already  obtained  some  advantages  o\er  the 
enemy,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  disorder,  which, 
baffling  all  remedies,  soon  proved  faUl ;  he  died  at 
Aphyte,  near  the  temple  of  Bacchus.    Pol ybiades,  his 
successor,  had  thus  the  credit  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
war;  for  the  Olynthians,  left  to  their  own  resources, 
found  themselves  unable  to  cope  with  their  powerful 
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tnd  persevering  antagonists,  and  were  at  length  forced 
to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  on  condition  that 
they  should  acknowledge  their  dependance  on  Sparta, 
ana  take  part  in  all  its  wan.    (A  en.,  Hut.  Gr.,  5,  4, 
27.)   Olynthus,  though  awed  and  humbled,  was  far 
from  being  effectually  subdued ;  and  not,  many  years 
elapsed  before  it  renewed  Us  attempts  to  form  a  con- 
federacy, and  again  dismember  the  Macedonian  states. 
In  consequence  of  the  alliance  which  it  entered  into 
with  Amphipolis,  once  the  colony  of  Athens,  it  be- 
came involved  in  hostilities  with  the  Athenians,  sup- 
ported by  Philip,  son  of  Amyntas,  who  had  just  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Maccdon  ;  and  Potidea  and  Me- 
thane were  successively  wrested  from  its  dominion. 
Indeed,  Olynthus  itself  could  not  long  have  resisted 
such  powerful  enemies,  had  not  jealousy,  or  some  se- 
cret cause,  spread  disunion  among  the  allies  and  in- 
duced them  to  form  other  designs.    Shortly  after,  we 
find  Philip  and  the  Olynthians  in  league  against  Ath- 
ena, with  the  view  of  expelling  that  power  from 
Thrace.   (Demosth.,  01  y  nth.,  2,  p.  19.)  Amphipolis 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  assault ;  Potidea  surren- 
dered, and  was  restored  to  Olynthus,  which  for  a  time 
became  as  flourishing  and  powerful  as  at  any  former 
period  of  its  history.    Of  the  circumstances  which 
induced  this  republic  to  abandon  the  interests  of  Ma- 
cedon  in  favour  of  Athens,  we  are  not  well  informed ; 
bat  the  machinations  of  the  party  hostile  to  Philip  led 
to  a  declaration  of  war  against  that  monarch ;  and  the 
Athenians  were  easily  prevailed  upon  by  tho  eloquence 
of  Demosthenes  to  send  forces  to  the  support  of  Olyn- 
thus under  the  command  of  Chares.    Although  these 
troops  were  at  first  successful,  it  was  evident  that  they 
were  unable  effectually  to  protect  the  city  against  the 
formidable  army  of  Philip.    The  Olynthians,  beaten 
in  two  successive  actions,  were  soon  confined  within 
their  walls  ;  and,  after  a  siege  of  some  duration,  were 
compelled  to  surrender,  not  without  suspicion  of  treach- 
ery on  the  part  of  Eurysthencs  and  Lasthencs,  who 
were  then  at  the  head  of  affairs.    On  obtaining  pos- 
session of  this  important  city,  Philip  gave  it  up  to 
plunder,  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  slavery,  and  razed 
the  walls  to  the  ground.    (Dtod.  Sic,  16,  53.  —  De- 
walk.,  Phil.,  3,  p.  1  13.— Justin,  8,  4. — Cramer's  Anc. 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  249,  seqq.) 

Ombos,  a  city  of  Egypt,  a  little  north  of  Svene,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile.    The  Antonine  Itinerary 
calls  it  Ambot  (p.  165),  and  Ptolemy,  Ombi  ("OuCoi. 
The  edition  of  Erasmus  has  'Oubpoi  by  a  mistake  of 
the  press).    Pliny  speaks  of  the  Ombitts  Prafcctura, 
whence  we  may  conclude  that  Ombos  was  at  one  pe- 
riod the  capital  of  a  Nome.    (Plm.,  5,  9.)    Its  posi- 
tion is  now  found  in  the  name  of  Koum-Ombo,  or  the 
BUI  of  Ombo.    Between  the  inhabitants  of  this  place 
and  Tentyra  constant  hostilities  prevailed,  the  former 
adoring,  the  latter  killing,  the  crocodile.    A  horrible 
instance  of  religious  fury,  which  took  place  iu  conse- 
quence of  their  mutual  discord,  is  the  subject  of  the 
15th  satire  of  Juvenal.    (Consult  Rupertt  ad  Sat.  cit.) 
In  relation  to  tho  Ombites  worshipping  the  crocodile, 
while  the  inhabitants  of  Tentyra  and  other  places  de- 
stroyed it,  we  may  cite  the  explanation  of  two  of  the 
French  savant  (Chahrel  and  Jomard,  Dcscript  dc 
CEgyptc,  vol.  1.  — Anliq  ,  c.  4,  p.  8,  seqq  ).  They 
oppose,  that  the  crocodile  was  revered  by  thoso  cities 
which  were  more  or  less  removed  from  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Nile,  by  reason  of  its  swimming  towards 
them  when  the  river  began  to  overflow  its  banks,  and 
thus  bringing  the  first  intelligence  of  the  approach  of 
the  inundation.  (Compare  Crcuzer,  Comment-  Herod., 
p.  84.) 

Omfhalb,  a  queen  of  Lydia,  daughter  of  Iardanus. 
She  married  Tmolus,  who,  at  his  death,  \e>rl  »»er  mis- 
tress of  his  kingdom.  Omphale  had  been  informed  of 
the  great  exploits  of  Hercules,  and  wished  to  see  so 
illustrious  a  hero.    Her  w ish  was  soon  gratified.    A  f- 


ter  the  murder  of  Iphitus,  Hercules  fell  into  a  malady, 
and  was  told  by  the  oracle  at  Delphi  that  he  would 
not  be  restored  to  health,  unless  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  sold  as  a  slave  for  the  space  of  three  years,  and 
gave  the  purchase-money  to  Eurytus  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  his  son.  Accordingly,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  oracle,  he  was  conducted  by  Mercury  to 
Lydia,  and  there  sold  to  Omphale.  During  the  period 
of  his  slavery  with  this  queen,  he  assumed  female  at- 
tire, sat  by  her  side  spinning  with  her  women,  and 
from  time  to  time  received  chastisement  at  the  hand 
of  Omphale,  who,  arrayed  in  his  lion-skin,  and  armed 
with  his  club,  playfully  struck  him  with  her  sandal  for 
his  awkward  way  of  holding  the  distaff.  He  became 
by  this  queen  the  father  ofAgelaus,  from  whom,  ac- 
cording to  Apollodorus,  came  tho  race  of  Croesus 
(idev  koI  rd  Upoiaov  ytvoc. — Apollod.,  2,  7,  7).  Some 
writers  make  the  Lydian  Her&clidsr  to  have  sprung 
from  this  union,  anil  not  tho  line  of  Cru.su  s ;  but  the 
weight  of  authority  is  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Heraclide  of  Lydia  claimed  descent  from  Hercules 
and  a  female  slave  of  Iardanus.  (Creuzer,  Fragm. 
Hist.,  p.  186,  seqq.  —  IhUanic.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v. 
'A*/?.;/.— Dh*L  Sic.,  4,  31.— Dio  Chrysost.,  Oral.,  4, 
p.  236,  6.) — Tho  myth  of  Hercules  and  Omphale  is 
an  astronomical  one.  The  hero  in  this  legend  repre- 
sents the  Sun-god,  who  has  descended  to  the  6/upa?.6c 
(omphalos),  or  "  navel"  of  the  world,  amid  the  signs 
of  the  southern  hemisphere,  where  he  remains  for 
a  season  shorn  of  his  strength.  Hence  the  Lydian 
custom  of  solemnizing  the  festival  of  the  star  of  day 
by  an  exchange  of  attire  on  the  part  of  the  two 
sexes ;  and  hence  the  fable  of  the  Grecian  writers, 
that  Hercules  had  assumed,  during  his  servitude  with 
Omphale,  the  garb  of  a  female.  ( Creuzer,  Symbolik 
par  Guigniaut,  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  179.)  Walker,  how- 
ever, takes  a  moral  view  of  the  legend  which  we  have 
just  been  considering,  and  regards  it  as  expressing  the 
I  abasement  of  power  amid  sensual  indulgence.  (Anal- 
ysts of  Beauty,  p.  32.) 

Oscjkum,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  near  Thelpusa,  ou  the 
banks  of  the  river  Ladon.  The  place  was  famed  for  a 
temple  of  Ceres,  and  the  legend  connected  with  it 
was  as  follows  :  When  Ceres  was  in  search  of  her 
daughter  Proserpina,  Neptune  continually  followed 
her.  To  elude  him,  she  changed  herself  into  a  mare, 
and  mingled  with  the  mares  of  Oncus  ;  but  the  sea- 

!;od  assumed  the  form  of  a  horse,  and  thus  became  tho 
ather  of  the  celebrated  steed  Arion.    (Pausantas,  8, 
25,  4.) 

Okckbsmss,  a  town  of  Epirus,  on  the  coast,  situate, 
according  to  Strabo  (324),  opposite  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Corcyra.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  pre- 
tended that  the  real  name  of  this  place  was  Anchiss 
Portus,  derived  from  Anchises,  the  father  of  ./Eneas. 
(Ant.  Rom.,  1,  32.)  Cicero  seems  to  refer  to  the 
port  of  Oncliesmus  when  he  speaks  of  the  wind  On- 
chesmites  as  having  favoured  his  navigation  from  Epi- 
rus to  Drundisium.  (Ep.  ad  Att.,  7,  2.  —  Cramer's 
Anc  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  96.)  Pouqucville  gives  Sanli 
Ouaranta  as  the  modern  name  of  Onchcsmus  (vol.  2, 
p.  133),  or,  more  correctly,  of  a  small  place  near  it 
(vol.  2,  p.  104). 

Onchestus,  I.  a  river  of  Thessaly,  rising  near  Cy- 
noscepbahc,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Pelasgicus.  It 
is  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  modem  Patrassi. 
(Lit.,  33,  d.—Polyb.,  18, 3.— Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.)  Somo 
have  thought  it  to  bo  the  same  with  the  river  which 
Herodotus  calls  Onochonus  (7,  196),  but  without  any 
<n>od  reason.  Tho  Ontx-honus,  whose  waters  were 
drained  by  the  army  of  Xerxes,  falls  into  the  Peneus, 
and  is  probably  the  river  Re  jam.  (Cramer's  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  390.) — II.  A  city  of  Doeotia,  north- 
west of  Thebes,  and  south  of  tho  lake  Copais.  It  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Onchestus,  a  son  of  Neptune, 
whose  temple  and  grove  are  often  celebrated  by  the 
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poet*  of  antiquity,  from  Homer  to  Lycophrcm.  Sir  |  serpent.  Adrastus  and  the  other  chiefs  then  eekbra- 
W.  Crcll  noticed,  on  the  ascent  uniting  Mount  Phaga  ted  funeral  garnet  in  his  honour,  which  were  the  com. 
or  Sphinx  on  the  left,  with  the  projecting  hills  from  meneement  of  what  were  afterward  called  the  Nerne- 

1  an  games.    (Apollod.,  3,  6,  4. — Heyne,  ad  lot.) 

Ophir,  a  land  which  waa  known  to  the  Hebrews 
and  to  the  neighbouring  nations  as  early  aa  the  tune 
of  Job,  and  waa  famed  for  producing  such  an  abundance 
of  excellent  gold,  that  "  the  gold  of  Ophir"  became  a 
proverbial  expression  for  fine  gold.  (1  Chron.,  29. 4  — 
Job,  22, 24— /<J,  28, 16  —  Psalms,  46,  9.— hawk,  13, 
12.)  The  Septuagint  version  gives  Sophtra  (2odipc) 
as  the  name  of  the  region  ;  but  various  forms  occur  in 
the  MSS.,  such  as  ioorip,  XovQeip,  2otfC«<p,  lu^tip, 
2.udif>fi,  1  uQapu.  We  meet  with  this  last  also  hj 
JoHephus  (Ant.  Jud.,  8,  6,  4. — Consult  Hareresnf, 
ad  he).  The  position  of  Ophir  is  very  difficult  to  de- 
termine, and  much  diversity  of  opinion  exists  among 
biblical  critics  on  the  subject.  We  are  informed  in 
Scripture,  that  Solomon,  in  conjunction  with  Hiram, 
king  of  Tyre,  sent  a  navy  from  Exion-geber,  at  the 
head  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  Ophir,  and  that  this  navy  re- 
turned, bringing  four  hundred  and  twenty  (in  Chroni- 
cles 460)  talents  of  gold,  sandal-wood  (called,  in  oar 
translation,  almug  or  algum  trees),  and  precious  stern 
(1  Kings,  9,  26-28.—//).,  10,  11  — Compare  2  Ctm , 
8,  17,  18  ;  lb.,  9, 10) ;  and  also  that  Jehoshaphat  built 
ships  of  Tarshish  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold  (in  Ckrtmi- 
eUs  it  is  s^id  that  he  built  ships  to  go  to  Tsrshisk), 
which  were  wrecked  at  Exion-gcber.  (1  Kings,  22, 
48,  49.  — Compare  2  Chron.,  20,  38,  37  )  We  are 
also  told,  in  1  Kings,  10,  22,  that  Solomon  had  at 
sea  a  navy  ofTarshish  with  the  navy  of  Httam.  Once 
in  three  years  (or  every  third  year)  came  the  nary  of 
Tarshish,  bringing  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  and  ape*,  and 
peacocks. — Now,  since  both  Solomon  and  Jehoshaphat 
built  the  navies  bound  for  Ophir  at  Ezion-geber,  at 


Helicon  on  the  right,  an  immense  tumulus  of  earth 
and  stones,  and  many  other  vestiges,  probably  of  On- 
chestus.  (/fin.,  p.  126. — Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol. 
2,  p.  231,  scqq  ) 

OjcksicrItcs,  a  Cynic  philosopher,  a  native  of 
^Egina,  and,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  a  disci- 
ple of  Diogenes  of  Siribpe.  He  accompanied  Alexan- 
der into  Asia,  and  officiated  as  pilot  to  the  principal 
vessel  in  the  fleet  of  Nearchus.  He  wrote  a  history 
of  Alexander's  expedition,  a  work  swarming  with  false- 
hoods and  absurdities.  (Jiiian,  H.  A.,  16, 39. — Ihog. 
Laert,  6, 4  —  Sainte-Croix,  Esamen  dts  Hist.  d'Alex., 
p.  38.) 

OnTon,  a  city  of  Egypt,  southwest  of  Heroopolis. 
It  was  inhabited  by  Jews,  who  had  a  temple  here, 
which  continued  from  the  time  of  Onias,  who  built  it, 
to  that  of  Vespasian.  Onias  was  nephew  to  Menolaus, 
and  the  rightful  successor  to  the  priesthood  at  Jerusa- 
lem ;  but,  being  rejected  by  Antiochus  Eupator,  who 
made  Alcimus  high-priest,  he  fled  to  Egypt,  and  per- 
suaded Ptolemy  Philometor  to  let  him  build  this  tem- 
ple there,  about  173  B.C.  This  structure  remained 
for  the  space  of  248  years,  when  it  was  destroyed  by 
order  of  Vespasian,  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  (Jo- 
sephus,  Ant.  Jud.,  14,  14. — Id.,  Bell.  Jud  ,  1,  7.) 

OxoMAcnm-8,  a  Greek  poet  in  the  time  of  the  Pis- 
istratids?,  who  is  said  to  have  written  the  "  hymns  of 
initiation"  (rpArroi)  ascribed  to  Orpheus.  ( Vtd.  Or- 
phica.)  He  was  accused  also  of  interpolating  the  po- 
ems of  Muskub,  mention  of  which  has  already  been 
made  in  another  article.  (  Vid.  Museus.)  The  ora- 
cles of  this  latter  poet  were  collected  by  Onomacri- 
tus,  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  Hipparchus ;  but 


the  poet  Lasus  of  Hermione  having  discovered  the  I  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  seek 
fraud  committed  by  him  in  intermingling  his  own  ver-  for  Ophir  somewhere  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
see  among  the  ancient  predictions,  Onomacritus  was  Ocean ;  for  it  is  highly  improbable  that  Solomon's 
thereupon  driven  into  exile  as  an  impostor  by  Hippar-  ships  went  farther  than  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  one 
chus.    It  appears  that  from  this  time  it  was  no  longer  |  direction,  or  than  the  Indian  Archipelago  in  the  other : 


possible  to  distinguish  what  was  genuine  in  the  poetry 
of  Musteus  from  what  was  mere  interpolation.  (He- 
rod., 7,  6  —  Pausan.,  1,  22.) 

Onosandkr,  or,  as  Coray  writes  the  name,  Onbsan- 
dbr,  a  Greek  author  and  Platonic  philosopher.  Con- 
cerning the  period  in  which  ho  flourished,  nothing 
more  can  bo  ascertained  than  that  he  lived  about  the 
middlo  of  tho  first  century.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
work  of  much  celebrity,  entitled,  ZrpaTjjyiKbc  "koyoe, 
being  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of  a  general.  This  pro- 
duction is  the  source  whence  all  the  works  on  this 
subject,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  that  were  subsequently 
published,  derived  their  origin.  It  is  still  held  in  es- 
timation by  military  men.  The  best  editions  are,  that 
of  Schwobcl,  Iforimb.,  1762,  fol.,  and  that  of  Coray, 
Paris,  1822,  8vo.  Appended  to  the  latter  are  the  first 
elegy  of  TyrUeus  and  a  translation  of  Onosandcr,  both 
in  r  rench.  The  profits  of  his  edition  were  given  to 
the  unfortunate  sufferers  of  Chios.  (Seholl,  Hist.  lat. 
Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  261,  seqq) 

Ophkltks,  son  of  Lycurgus,  king  of  Nemea.  Hyp- 
sipyle,  the  Lemnian  princess,  whom  her  countrywomen 
had  sold  into  slavery  when  they  found  that  she  had 
saved  her  father,  was  nurse  to  tho  infant  Opheltes, 
when  the  army  of  Adrastus  marched  to  Nemea,  on 
its  way  to  Thebes.  She  undertook  to  guide  the  new- 
comers to  a  spring;  and,  for  that  purpose,  left  the 
child  lying  on  the  grass,  where  a  serpent  found  and 
killed  it.  The  Argive  leaders  slew  the  serpent  and 
buried  the  child.  Amphiaraus,  the  famous  soothsayer 
and  warrior,  augured  ill  luck  from  this  event,  and  call- 
ed tho  child  Archemorus  (Fate-beginner),  as  indicative 
of  the  evils  that  were  to  befall  the  chieftains.  His 
other  name,  Opheltes,  is  derived,  according  to  the| 


it  is  not  likely,  indeed,  that  they  went  so  far  either 
way.  Nearly  all  the  inquiries  into  the  position  of 
Ophir  have  proceeded  on  the  assumption,  that  the  pas- 
sage in  1  Kings,  10, 22,  refers  to  the  same  navy  which 
is  spoken  of  in  I  Kings,  9,  27,  sees.,  and,  consequent- 
ly, that  Tarshish  and  Ophir  were  Tisited  in  the  same 
voyage.    It  has  therefore  been  necessary  for  those 


who  make  this  assumption  not  only  to  nnd  a  place 
which  suits  the  description  of  Ophir,  and  which  pro- 
duces "  gold,  sandal-wood,  and  precious  stones,"  bat 
also  to  account  for  the  "  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  pea- 
cocks" which  were  brought  by  the  navy  of  Tarshish. 
and  for  the  three  years  consumed  in  the  voyage.  But 
Tarshish  was  probably  the  same  place  as  Tortessns  in 
Spain ;  and  therefore,  if  Turshish  and  Ophir  are  to  be 
connected,  we  must  make  the  gratuitous  supposition 
that  there  was  another  Tarshish  in  the  East.  Besides, 
Tarshish  and  Ophir  are  not  mentioned  together  m  the 
account  of  Solomons  voyages :  the  ships  that  went  to 
Ophir  ( 1  Kings,  9, 28)  seem  to  have  made  only  a  single 
voyage,  for  the  purpose  of  fetrhinp  only  a  specified 
quantity  of  gold,  while  the  "  navy  of  Tarshish,*'  which 
"the  king  had"  (not  going  to  Ophir,  but)  "at  sea." 
made  its  voyage  every  three  years ;  and,  moreover,  the 
products  of  the  two  voyages  were  different,  gold  heme 
the  only  article  common  to  the  two.    For  these  rea- 
sons, Rennoll  appears  to  be  correct  in  saying  *  that 
two  distinct  kinds  of  voyages  were  performed  by  these 
tleets :  that  to  Ophir  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  thai  to 
the  coast  of  Guinea  (or  to  Tarshish,  wherever  it  was) 
from  the  Mediterranean."    (Rennett,  Geogr.  of  Herod- 
otus, vol.  2,  p.  353  )   The  conjoint  mention  of  Ophir 
and  Tarshish,  in  the  account  of  Jehoshaphat's  navy, 
admits  of  easy  explanation     Either  there  may  be 
mythologists,  from  de-tr,  as  he  died  by  the  bite  of  a  some  mistake  in  the  account  in  %  Chron.,  SO,  36,  ttq- 
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which  differs  materially  from  that  in  1  Kings,  22,  48, 
teq.,  or  "Tarshish"  in  the  former  passage  may  mean 
only  "  a  distant  voyage ;"  and  we  know  that  the  phrase 
in  the  latter  passage,  "  ships  of  Tarshish,"  is  frequent- 
ly used  in  the  Old  Testament  for  large,  strong  ships 
The  question,  therefore,  as  to  the  position  of  Ophir 
must  not  be  encumbered  with  any  considerations  that 
refer  to  Tarshish.  (Eneyel.  Us.  Knowl.,  vol.  16,  p. 
447.)— The  early  Portuguese  navigators  believed  that 
they  had  found  Ophir  in  the  modem  Sofala,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  opposite  the  island  of  Mada- 
gascar, and  this  same  opinion  was  subsequently  main- 
tained by  Dapper  (Africa,  p.  895),  Montesquieu,  and 
Bruce  (Travels,  vol.  1,  p.  352).  The  improbability, 
however,  of  this  position  being  the  true  one,  has  been 
fully  shown  by  Vincent  (Penplus,  p.  266)  and  Salt 
(Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  p.  102).  The  chief  ground, 
indeed,  for  so  erroneous  an  opinion,  seems  to  have 
been  a  supposed  resemblance  in  name  between  Sofala 
and  Ophtr,  or  Sophara.  Calmet  places  Ophir  at  the 
head  waters  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  among  the 
Taperes  or  Saspires  ;  the  gold  being  conveyed  from 
this  quarter,  he  supposes,  to  some  harbour  on  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  (Diet.  BM„  s.  v.)  Bochart  makes  two 
Op  bin,  one  in  Arabia,  near  the  Sabei  (Geogr.  Sacr.t 
2,  27.— Op.,  vol.  2,  col.  138),  and  the  other  in  India. 
The  former  only  of  these,  he  thinks,  was  known  to 
the  Jews  down  to  the  time  of  Solomon,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  first  sent  an  expe- 
dition to  the  latter.  This  latter  Ophir  he  considers  to 
be  identical  with  Ceylon.  (Geogr.  Saer.,  I.  c. — Op., 
vol  2,  ed.  141.)  Wells  places  Ophir  in  India,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cabul.  (Saer.  Geogr.,  s.  v.)  Sehleusncr 
is  in  favour  of  Spain.  (Lex.  Vet.  Test,  vol.  3,  p.  75.) 
Tychsen  also  decides  in  favour  of  India,  and  supposes 
Ophir  to  have  been  one  of  the  Isles  of  Sunda,  an  isl- 
and called  Ophir  lying  near  Sumatra  at  the  present 
day.  (De  Commerc.  et  Navigat.  Hcbraorum,  &c.  — 
Comment.  Gbtt.,  vol.  16,  p.  164,  seqq.)  Michaclis 
supposes  Ophir  to  have  been  in  Arabia,  and  condemns 
the  opinion  of  Bochart,  who  finds  another  in  India,  as 
already  stated.  (Spieilegium,  Geogr.  Hebr.  ext.,  pars. 
II,  p.  184,  seqq.)  Prideaux,  Gossellin  (Reek.,  vol.  2, 
p.  118),  Vincent  (Periplus,  p.  265,  seqq),  Nicbuhr, 
and  others,  likewise  declare  for  Arabia  Felix,  or  tho 
country  of  the  Sabei,  where  Aphar  (Saphar)  and  tho 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Himiarite  dwellings  make  it  prob- 
able to  them  that  we  must  here  look  for  the  Ophir  of 
Salomon.  Manncrt  comes  to  the  same  conclusion. 
(Gtogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p.  123.)  It  is  most  probable, 
therefore,  that  Ophir  was  in  the  southern  part  of  Arabia. 
It  is  mentioned  m  connexion  with  the  names  of  Ara- 
bian tribes,  in  Genesis,  10,  29.  Tho  "  gold  of  Ophir" 
is  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Job,  a  work  most  probably 
of  Arabian  origin.  The  products  of  the  voyage,  too, 
misfit  easily  have  been  obtained  from  Arabia ;  for, 
though  gold  is  not  found  there  now,  we  have  tho  tes- 
timony of  many  ancient  writers  that  it  was  in  ancient 
times.  It  is,  however,  very  probable  that  Ophir  was 
an  emporium  of  the  Phoenicians  for  their  eastern  trade ; 
and.  if  so,  the  difficulty  as  to  tho  productions  is  at 
once  removed. — Before  bringing  this  article  to  a  close, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  the  very  singular  opinion 
of  Arms  Montanus,  who  finds  Ophir  in  Peru,  the  gold 
of  Parvaim  (2  Chron.,  3,  6)  being,  according  to  him, 
the  gold  of  that  country  (Peru-arin).  It  is  of  this  that 
Scaliger  remarks,  "  Pttto  Arium  Montanum  illius  joc- 
uhtoriss  interpretationis  auetorem  esse."  (Scaltger, 
Epist  ,  237.) 

Ophis,  I.  a  small  rivor  of  Asia  Minor,  forming  part 
of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Pontus.  It  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Tzani,  and  falls  into  tho  Euxine  to 
the  southwest  of  Rhizzcum.  Reichard  gives  Of  as 
the  modern  name.  (Arrian,  Penpl.  Eux.  —  Hudson, 
Geogr.  Min.,  1,  6.) — II.  A  river  in  Arcadia,  running  by 
Mantinea,  and  falling  into  the  Alpheus.   (Paus , 8, 8.) 


OphiCsa  ('O^iovoa)  or  Ophicssa  COQiovaoa),  a 
name  given  to  many  places  in  ancient  geography,  and 
referring  to  their  having  been,  at  one  time  or  other, 
more  or  less  infested  by  serpents  (<tytr,  a  serpent). 
The  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  following  :  I.  An 
island  in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  and 
forming  one  of  the  Pityuse,  or  Pine  islands.  By  tho 
Romans  it  was  generally  called  Colubrana,  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Greek  name,  and  is  now  styled  las  Colum- 
bretes,  or  Mont  Colibre.  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  con- 
found it  with  Formontera.  (Ukert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p. 
471.)  —  II.  A  city  of  European  Scythia,  on  the  left 
hank  of  the  river  Tyras,  which  in  Pliny's  time  was 
also  called  Tyra.  The  modern  Palanea,  not  far  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Dncistcr,  is  supposed  to  correspond 
to  the  ancient  city.  (Pliny,  4,  12.  —  Bischof  und 
M oiler,  Wbrterb.  der  Geogr.,  p.  806.)  —  III.  The  ear- 
lier name  of  the  island  of  Tenos.  (Plin.,  4,  12.) — > 
IV.  One  of  the  earlier  names  of  the  island  of  Rhodes. 
(Pirn.,  5,  31.) 

OpIci,  the  same  with  the  Osci.  (Vid.  Osci.) 
"  That  Opicus,  Opseus,  and  Oseus  arc  the  same  name, 
is  expressly  remarked,"  observed  Niebuhr, "  by  Roman 
grammarians.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Oseum.)  The  Greek 
language  adopted  only  the  first  form,  and  the  last  pre- 
vailed in  the  Latin."  (Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  1,  p.  54,  Cam- 
bridge transl.)  —  Buttmann  indulges  in  some  curious 
speculations  respecting  this  and  other  ancient  names 
of  cognate  form.  "  There  is  a  multiplicity  of  traces," 
he  observes,  "which  concur  in  proving  that  in  the 
word  Apis,  Apia,  lies  the  original  name  of  a  most  an- 
cient people  who  inhabited  the  European  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  fabulous  personages  Ptlops,  Ce- 
crops,  Merops,  compared  with  the  names  of  countries 
and  people,  as  the  Peloponnesus  and  the  Mcropes  (in 
Cos) ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  the  names  Dryopcs,  Diy- 
ops ;  Dolopes,  Dolops,  show  that  Ops,  Opes,  corre- 
sponding with  tho  Opici,  Opsci,  in  Italy,  and  meaning 
the  samo  as  Apis,  were  ancient  names  of  people ;  and 
that  the  first  syllable  in  those  names  served  to  distin- 
guish the  different  families  or  tribes,  as  the  Ptlopes, 
Cercopes,  Meropes,  dec.  The  Abantes  in  Eubopa,  the 
Aones  in  Bojotia,  the  Ausones  and  Osci  in  Italy,  arc 
but  varieties  of  the  same  name."  (Lexilogus,  p.  154, 
not.,  Fishlakc's  transl.) 

OpTma  8roi.ii,  spoils  taken  by  a  Roman  general 
from  a  general  of  the  enemy  whom  he  had  slain.  They 
were  dedicated  to,  and  suspended  in  the  temple  of,  Ju- 
piter Feretrius.  These  Bpoils  were  obtained  only  thrice 
before  tho  fall  of  the  republic.  The  first  by  Romulus, 
who  slew  Acron,  king  of  the  Csnincnses ;  the  next 
by  A.  Cornelius  Cossus,  who  slew  Lars  Tolumnius, 
king  of  the  Veientes,  A.U.C.  318 ;  and  the  third  by 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus.  who  slew  Viridomarus,  a  king 
of  the  Gauls,  A.U.C.  530. 

OpihTcs,  L,  Nkpos,  was  consul  121  B.C.  Ho 
made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  invoterate  hostility  to 
Caius  Gracchus,  and  was  the  leader  in  the  affray  which 
terminated  with  the  death  of  the  latter.  He  was  after- 
ward convicted  of  having  received  a  bribe  from  Jugur- 
tha,  and  was  banished.  Ho  ended  his  days  in  great 
poverty  and  wretchedness  at  Dyrrharhium.  (Or., 
Orat.,  2.  132  —  Id.,  pro  Plane.,  69 .—Sail.,  Bell.  Jug., 
12.— Veil.  Paterc ,  2,  6.)  From  all  that  we  can  gath- 
er relative  to  this  individual,  it  would  appear  that  he 
was  a  victim  to  the  spirit  of  party.  His  conduct  to- 
wards Caius  Gracchus  and  his  followers  is  represented 
as  cruel  in  the  extreme  ;  and  yet,  when  brought  to 
trial  by  the  tribune  Duilius  for  having  put  to  death  a 
great  number  of  citizens  during  his  consulship  without 
observing  the  forms  of  justice,  he  was  acquitted 
through  the  powerful  eloquence  of  the  consul  Papirius 
Carbo.  So,  again,  his  trial  and  condemnation  for  bri- 
bery arc  pronounced  by  Cicero  (pro  Sextio)  decidedly 
unjust.  (Compare  Sehegk.  ad  Veil.  Paterc.,  2,  7.)— 
During  the  consulship  of  Opimius,  the  heat  of  the 
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mmmn  was  so  great  as  to  produce  an  extraordinary 
fertility  and  excellence  in  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
throughout  Italy.  Hence  the  Opimian  wine  became 
famous  to  a  late  period.    (Vtd.  ralernus.) 

Oris,  a  city  on  the  river  Tigris,  in  Assyria,  west  of 
Artcmita.  It  is  probably  the  same  with  that  which 
Pliny  calls  Antiochia  (Herodotus,  1,  189.  —  Xen., 
Anab.,  2,  4  —  Pliny,  6,  27.) 

OriTKRuutM,  a  city  of  Vcnetia  in  Northern  Italy, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Plavis.  It  is  now  Odcz- 
:o,  a  town  of  some  consequence.  (Strabo,  214. — 
Pliny,  3,  19.)  The  Opitergini  Montcs  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  place,  and  among  them  rises 
the  Liqucutia  or  Ltvenza. 

Oppu  Lex,  by  C.  Oppius,  a  tribune  of  the  com- 
mons, A  U  G.  540.  It  required  that  no  woman  should 
have  in  her  dress  above  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  nor 
wear  a  garment  of  different  colours,  nor  ride  in  a  car- 
riage in  the  city  or  in  any  town,  or  within  a  mile  of  it, 
unless  upon  occasion  of  n  public  sacrifice.  This 
sumptuary  law  was  made  during  the  public  distressed 
consequent  on  Hannibal's  being  in  Italy.  It  was  re- 
pealed eighteen  years  afterward,  on  the  petition  of  the 
Roman  ladies,  though  strenuously  opposed  by  Cato. 
(Liry,  31,  I.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  3,  33.) 

Ophia.nl  h,  an  eminent  Greek  grammarian  and  poet 
of  Cilicia,  two  of  whose  works  arc  still  extant  un- 
der the  titles  " Cynegettca"  (KwriytTitia),  or  "On 
Hunting;"  and  "Halieutica"  (JXauvtiko),  or  44  On 
Fishing  "  The  time  and  place  of  bis  birth  are  not 
fully  agreed  upon.  Synccllus  (Ckronogr.,  p.  352,  sea.) 
and  Jerome  (Chronic.)  place  him  in  the  reign  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  Antoninus  ;  but  Sozomcn  (Praf.  ad 
Hist.  Ecclts),  Suidas  (t.  v.  'Orrmavoc),  and  others, 
make  him  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Severus ;  and 
though  Oppian,  in  both  his  poems,  addresses  the  em- 
peror by  the  name  "Antoninus"  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  Caracal  la  is  meant,  as  this  appellation  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  when  he  was  associated  with  his  fa- 
ther in  the  empire  (A.  D  198. — Herodian,2,  10),  and  as 
this  is  the  name  by  which  he  is  commonly  designated 
by  the  ancient  historians,  Herodian,  Dio  Cassius,  dec. 
As  to  his  birthplace,  Suidas  supposes  it  to  have  been 
Corycus,  but  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Greek  life 
of  Oppian,  and  most  other  authorities,  say  that  he  was 
born  at  Anazarba,  a  city  which  also  gave  birth  to  Dios- 
corides.  His  father  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of 
some  consideration  in  his  native  city,  for  he  was  ban- 
ished to  the  island  of  Mclita,  in  the  Adriatic,  by  Sev- 
erus, for  suffering  himself  to  be  so  entirely  engrossed 
by  his  philosophical  studies  as  to  neglect  coming  in  per- 
son, along  with  bis  fellow-citizens,  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  emperor,  when,  in  taking  a  progress  through 
Cicilia,  the  latter  made  his  entrance  into  Anazarba. 
He  was  accompanied  in  his  exile  by  his  son  Oppian, 
who  had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  educa- 
tion under  the  superintendence  of  his  father,  and  who 
now  began  to  devote  himself  to  poetry.  Accordingly, 
he  now  composed  his  poem  on  fishing,  and  presented 
it  to  the  Emperor  Se  verus  (Sozotnen,  Praf.  ad  Hist. 
Ecclcs),  or,  more  probably  (Sutdas,  s.  v.  '0~~tav6c. — 
Oppian,  Haltatt.,  1,  3. — Id.  tb.,  4,  5),  to  his  son  Car- 
acalla,  who  was  so  mucli  pleased  with  it  that  he  not 
only  repealed  the  sentence  of  his  father's  banishment, 
but  alto  presented  Oppian  with  a  piece  of  gold  for 
each  verse  that  it  contained.  Suidas  says  that  he  re- 
ceived on  this  occasion  20,000  gold  pieces ;  but  he 
must  have  counted  the  verses  contained  in  all  Oppian's 
poems,  since  the  Halieutica  consisted  of  only  about 
3500.  Reckoning  the  aureus  at  about  $3  40  cts.  of 
our  currency,  the  sum  received  by  the  poet  will  be 
nearly  $12,000.  The  verses  of  Oppian  might  there- 
fore well  bo  called  j/wwi  l*1>  "golden  verses." 
(Sozomcn,  I.  c  ) — Oppian  died  of  the  plague  shortly 
after  his  return  to  his  native  country,  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty,  leaving  behind  him  three  poems,  on  44  Hawk- 


ing" ('IfcvTOui),  44  Hunting"  (Kw?jtruii),ai)d,4fiil. 
tng"  ('AfocvTtKu).  —  The  'licvrind  consisted  of  is* 
books  according  to  Suidas,  or  rather  of  five  accord- 
ing to  the  anonymous  Greek  author  of  Oppian '« hie, 
and  are  no  longer  extant ;  but  a  Greek  paraphrase  in 
prose,  by  Eutecnius,  of  three  books,  was  publubed  in 
1792  (Havnia,  8vo,  ed.  E.  Windingius),  which  is  also 
inserted  in  Schneider's  edition  ot  Oppian,  Argot., 
8vo,  1776. — The  "Cynegcttea"  ore  wntten  in  heiaa> 
eter  verse,  consist  of  about  2100  lines,  and  are  divided 
into  four  books.    They  display  a  very  fair  knowledge 
of  natural  history,  with  which,  however,  a  good  many 
absurd  fables  are  mixed  up.  —  The  "Haitnlut"  an 
also  written  in  hexameter  verse,  and  consist  of  Sir 
books,  of  which  the  first  two  contain  the  natural  butc- 
ry  of  fishes,  and  the  last  three  the  art  of  tubing  Id 
this  poem,  as  in  the  44  Cynegcttea"  the  author  duplni 
considerable  zoological  knowledge,  though  it  couani 
several  fables  and  absurdities.    The  "ttaiuutttt  are 
much  superior  to  the  "Cynegehea"  in  point  of  style 
and  poetical  embellishment,  and  it  is  partly  on  account 
of  this  great  disparity  that  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  two  poems  were  not  composed  by  the  same  per- 
son.   But  there  are  other  and  stronger  reasons  in  Hip- 
port  of  this  opinion  (which  was  first  put  forth  by 
Schneider,  in  the  preface  to  his  first  edition  of  Oppian  * 
works),  rendering  it  almost  certain  that,  though  by 
the  universal  consent  of  antiquity  Oppian  wrote  a 
poem  on  hunting,  yet  it  cannot  be  that  which  now  goes 
under  his  name.    Oppian  was,  as  we  have  *trn.aCi- 
lician,  but  the  author  of  the  "Cynrgetut"  tells  us 
distinctly,  in  two  different  passages,  that  hi*  rathe 
place  was  a  city  on  the  Orontes  in  Syria  {prcfcably 
Apamea,  lib.  2,  v.  125,  secy  —  lb.,  v.  156.  ««j 
Schneider  supposes  that  the  two  Oppian*  were  either 
father  and  son,  or  uncle  and  nephew.   This  opinicn 
respecting  two  Oppians  has  been  denied  by  Bean  de 
llallu,  who  published  on  edition  of  the  "CyntedKt' 
in  1786,  Argent.,  4to  and  8vo,  and  who,  as  l)ildin 
says, 44  seems  to  have  entered  upon  the  la&k  alrtorf  ex- 
pressly with  a  determination  to  oppose  the  authority 
and  controvert  the  positions  of  SchneicVrf  bit  H  » 
only  by  altering  the  text  in  both  passage*  (and  that, 
too,  not  very  skilfully)  that  he  has  been  able  to  recon- 
cile them  with  the  commonly-received  opinion  that  the 
poem  is  the  work  of  Oppian.    In  Schneider  *  second 
edition  he  continues  to  hold  his  former  opinion,  and  re- 
plies to  the  objections  o  f  Belin  dc  Ballu.  H  appears, 
from  an  allusion  to  fishing  and  the  sea  deities,  in  the 
first  book  of  the  "Cynegcttea"  (v.  77,  «•??  ).  that  this 
poem  was  composed  after  the  "HaltenMa,"  and  a*  a 
sort  of  supplement  or  companion  to  "it ;  and  this  has 
tended  to  confirm  the  common  opinion  that  both  pones 
were  written  by  the  same  author  —"With  regard  to  the 
poetical  merits  of  Oppian,  he  seems  to  be  one  of  tk* 
poets  whose  works  have  been  more  praised  than  read 
Julius  Cscsar  Scaliger  pronounces  him  to  be  "a  s"k 
lime  and  incomparable  poet,  the  most  perfect  wnta 
among  the  Greeks,  and  the  only  one  of  thenjtbaton 
come  up  to  Virgil."  (Poet.,  5,  9.)  Sir  Thoma*  Browne 
calls  him  44  one  of  the  best  epic  poets,"  and  "  warden 
that  his  elegant  lines  should  be  so  much  ncglectrdi'  u. 
gar  Errors,  1,8);  and  if,  as  Rapin  says,  he  i*  *«n£ 
times  dry  (Reflex,  sur  la  Poctwue,  p.  176),  it  may  tairW 
be  accounted  for  and  excused  when  we  consider  tv 
unpropitious  nature  of  his  subject."    His  style  i*  flow 
and  copious,  the  language  upon  the  whole  very  good, 
though  (as  is  noticed  by  Heinsius,  ad  Nvnni  Die*)*  > 
p.  197)  it  is  now  and  then  deformed  l»y-I^ini«ns-- 
Tbe  last  and  (as  far  as  it  goes)  the  best  edition  ofOp- 
pian's  two  poems  is  Schneider's  second  one.  wbxb 
unhappily  is  unfinished,  Lips.,  8vo,  1813  Then** 
complete  edition  is  that  published  by  Schneider  in  lift. 
Argent.,  8vo,  containing  also  the  parapbraw  w  tM 
"Ixeutica,"  by  Eutecnius,  to  which  we  haw  already 
referred.    Schneider  published  some  addenda  to  th» 
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edition  in  his  Anaketa  Critiea,  Franco/.,  1777,  8vo, 
fasac.  1,  p.  31,  scqq. — (Encyel.  Us.  Knowl.,  vol.  16, 
p.  459,  seqq.—SchoU,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  67.) 

Ops,  called  aUo  Tcllus,  the  goddess  of  the  Earth,  and 
the  same  with  the  Rhea  of  the  Greeks.  ( Vtd.  Rhea.) 
Another  form  of  her  name  was  Opts.  The  appella- 
tion Ops  or  Opis  is  plainly  connected  with  opes, 
"  wealth,"  of  which  the  earth  is  the  bestower ;  and 
ber  festival,  the  Opalia,  was  on  the  same  day  with  the 
original  Saturnalia.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  1,  10. —  Varro, 
L.  L.,  5,  p.  57. — Kcightlcy's  Mythology,  p.  525.) 

Opus  (gen.  Opuntis),  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities 
of  Greece,  the  capital  of  the  Locri  Opuntii,  whose  ter- 
ritory lay  to  the  north  of  Bcootia.  According  to  Stra- 
ta, it  was  fifteen  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  the  distance 
between  it  and  Cynus,  its  emporium,  was  sixty  stadia. 
(Strabo,  425.)  Livy  places  Opus,  however,  only  one 
mile  from  the  sea  (28,  6). — This  place  is  celebrated 
by  Pindar  as  the  domain  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  (01., 
9,  62),  and  by  Homer  as  the  birthplace  of  Patrocius. 
(Iliad,  18,  325.)  The  form  of  government  adopted 
by  the  Opuntians  was  peculiar,  since,  as  we  learn 
from  Aristotle,  they  intrusted  the  sole  administration 
to  one  magistrate.  (Poltt.,  3,  16.)  Plutarch  com- 
mends their  piety  and  observance  of  religious  rites. 
Herodotus  informs  us  that  they  furnished  seven  ships 
to  the  Greek  fleet  at  Artcmisium  (8,  1).  They  were 
subsequently  conquered  by  Myronidcs,  the  Athenian 

Jeneral.  In  the  war  between  Antigonus  and  Ca*san- 
er,  Opus,  having  favoured  the  latter,  was  besieged  by 
Ptolemy,  a  general  in  the  service  of  Antigonus.  It 
was  occupied  several  years  after  by  Attalus,  king  of 
Per^amua,  in  the  Macedonian  war ;  but,  on  the  advance 
of  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  he  was  forced  to  make  a 
precipitate  retreat  to  his  ships,  and  narrowly  escaped 
being  taken.  (Ltvy,  28,  6.)  —  The  position  of  this 
town  has  not-  been  precisely  determined  by  the  re- 
searches of  modern  travellers.  (  Whelcr's  Travels,  p. 
575  —  Melet.,  Geogr.,  2,  p.  323.— Dodweli,  vol.  2,  p. 
58  —  Getr*  Itinerary,  p.  229. )  Its  ruins  are  laid  down, 
in  Lipie  s  map,  a  little  to  the  southwest  of  Alack  ,  and 
east  of  Taianla.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p. 
117.  seqq  .y 

0» ac  v  l. vm,  an  oracle.  The  primary  and  proper  sig- 
nification of  the  term  is  that  of  a  response  from  an  ora- 
cle, and  Cicero  says  that  "  oraeula"  were  so  called 
" quod  inest  in  his  Deorum  orono."    ( Top.,  20.)  The 
word,  however,  is  frequently  employed  to  denote  the 
place  whence  the  answers  of  divinities,  as  regarded  the 
events  of  the  future,  were  supposed  to  be  obtained. 
Oracular  responses  were  called  by  the  Greeks  xpvofioi 
or  aavTtla  ;  the  name  pavrtiov  was  also  often  given 
to  the  oracular  place,  or  seat  of  the  oracle. — Curiosity 
regarding  the  future,  and  the  desire  to  penetrate  its 
mysteries,  are  dispositions  which  excite  a  powerful 
control  over  the  minds  of  men  in  every  stage  of  soci- 
ety.   Among  nations  that  have  made  little  advance- 
ment in  civilization  and  intelligence,  they  operate  with 
peculiar  force ;  and  in  these  dispositions,  combined 
with  the  belief  that  the  gods  had  both  the  ability  and  the 
inclination  to  afford  the  knowledge  so  eagerly  sought 
after,  the  oracles  of  the  pagan  world  had  their  origin. 
Of  these  oracles  the  most  famous  were  those  of  Greece, 
and  among  them  the  three  most  noted  were  those  of 
Dodona,  Delphi,  and  Trophonius.    In  the  number  of 
other  noted  oracles  of  antiquity  may  be  mentioned  that 
of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  the  deserts  of  Libya,  of  the 
Dmnchidas  in  Ionia,  of  Pella  in  Macedonia,  of  the  head 
of  Orpheus  at  Lesbos,  dec.    There  were  also  current 
in  Greece  numerous  so-called  prophecies,  the  produc- 
tion of  individuals  who  were  probably  supposed  to 
•peak  under  a  divine  influence.    Such  were  those  of 
Dacis  and  Museus,  in  which  the  battle  of  Salamis  was 
predicted;  and  that  of  Lysistratus,  an  Athonian.  {He- 
rod.,  8,  06.) — Though  the  Romans  had  various  modes 
•f  ascertaining  the  will  of  the  deities,  it  does  not  ap- 
6  1) 


pear  that  oracles,  like  those  of  Dodona  or  Delphi,  were 
ever  established  among  them ;  and  we  find  that  the 
oracles  of  Greece,  and  particularly  the  !ar-famed  one 
of  Delphi,  were  consulted  by  them  on  nany  important 
occasions.    (Ltvy,  5,  15.  —  Id.,  22,  f7,  cYs.) —  The 
importance  attached  by  the  Greeks  aid  Romans  to 
oracular  responses  is  a  striking  feature  in  (he  history 
of  that  people.   Hardly  any  enterprise,  whither  public 
or  private,  of  any  moment,  was  undenaken  without  re- 
course being  had  to  them,  and  their  sanction  being  ob- 
tained.   In  later  times,  indeed,  their  influence  was 
greatly  diminished,  and  thus  gradually  fill  into  disre- 
pute.   Cicero  affirms,  that,  long  before  his  age,  even 
the  Delphic  oracle  was  regarded  by  rainy  with  con- 
tempt ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  oracles  were  con- 
sidered by  philosophers  as  nothing  different  from  what 
they  really  were,  and  by  politicians  as  instrument* 
which  could  be  used  for  their  purpose, — The  modes 
in  which  oracular  responses  were  delvered  were  vari- 
ous.   At  Dodona  they  issued  from  tie  sacred  oaks,  oi 
were  obtained  from  the  sounds  produced  by  the  lash- 
ing of  a  brazen  caldron.   At  Delphi  hey  were  deliver- 
ed by  the  Pytha  after  she  had  inhafcd  the  vapour  that 
proceeded  from  the  sacred  fissure.  At  Memphis,  a  fa- 
vourable or  unfavourable  answer  vas  supposed  to  be 
returned,  according  as  Apis  receied  or  rejected  what 
was  offered  him.    (Fid.  Apis.)   lometimes  the  reply 
was  given  by  letter :  and  someone*  the  required  in- 
formation could  be  obtained  onfr  by  casting  lots,  the 
lots  being  dice  with  certain  ckracters  engraven  on 
them,  the  meaning  of  which  wn  ascertained  by  refer- 
ring to  an  explanatory  table.  Dreams,  visions,  and 
preternatural  voices  also  announced  the  will  of  the  di- 
vinities.— Bishop  Sherlock,  irhis  discourses  concern- 
ing the  use  and  intent  of  proaWcy,  expresses  his  opin- 
ion that  it  is  impious  to  disboeve  the  heathen  oracles, 
and  to  deny  them  to  have  ben  given  out  by  the  Evil 
Spirit.    Dr.  Middleton,  hofever,  in  his  Examination, 
dec.,  confesses  that  he,  forhis  own  part,  is  guilty  of 
this  very  impiety,  and  thafhe  thinks  himself  warrant- 
ed to  pronounce,  from  thf  authority  of  the  best  and 
wisest  heathens,  and  theevidence  of  these  oracles,  as 
well  as  from  the  natureof  the  thing  itself,  that  they 
were  all  a  mere  impost/re,  wholly  invented  and  sup- 
ported by  human  craftwithout  any  supernatural  aid 
or  interposition  whatevr.    He  adds  that  Eusebius  de- 
clares that  there  were  CO  authors  among  the  heathens 
themselves  who  had  p*>licly  written  against  the  reality 
of  them.    Although  be  primitive  fathers  constantly 
affirmed  them  to  be  ne  real  effects  of  a  supernatural 
power,  and  given  oi  by  the  devil,  yet  M.  de  Fonte* 
nellc  maintains,  thafwhile  they  preferred  this  way  of 
combating  the  authority  of  the  oracles,  as  most  com' 
modious  to  themsefes  and  the  state  of  the  controversy 
between  them  and  he  heathens,  yet  they  believed  them 
at  the  same  time  t>  be  nothing  else  but  the  effects  of 
human  fraud  and  lontrivance,  which  he  has  illustrated 
by  the  example* of  Clemens  of  Alexandres,  Origen, 
and  Eusebius. — Another  circumstance  respecting  the 
ancient  oracles,  vhich  has  given  birth  to  much  contro- 
versy, is  the  tfov  when  they  ceased  altogether  to  give 
responses.    Eusebius  was  the  first  who  propounded 
the  opinion  tha'  they  became  silent  ever  after  the  birth 
of  Christ ;  and  many  writers,  willing  thus  to  do  hon- 
our to  the  aathor  of  Christianity,  have  given  it  their 
support.    Milton  makes  allusion  to  this  theory  .also  in 
the  most  magnificent  of  all  his  minor  poems,  "  The 
Hymn  of  the  Nativity. "    But  the  circumstance  that 
may  be  made  available  for  the  purpose  of  poetical  or- 
nament happens  unfortunately  to  be  contrary  to  the 
fact.    It  appears  from  the  edicts  of  the  emperors 
Theodosius,  Gratinn,  and  Valcntinian,  that  oracles  ex- 
isted, and  were  occasionally,  at  least,  consulted  as  late 
as  A  D.  358.    About  that  period  they  entirely  ceased, 
though  for  several  centuries  previous  they  had  sunk 
very  low  in  public  esteem.    So  few  resorted  to  them, 
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that  it  waa  no  longer  a  matter  of  interest  to 
them.  Towards  this  consummation  Christianity  pow- 
erfully contributed,  by  the  superior  enlightenment 
which  il  carried  along  with  it  wherever  it  waa  intro- 
duced, aid  by  the  display  which  it  made  of  the  false- 
hood and  folly  of  the  superstitions  which  it  was  des- 
tined to  overthrow.  (Eneycl.  U$.  Knowt.,  vol.  16,  p.  ' 
464,  teq.)~~Tht  Grecian  oracles,  or,  at  least,  the  most 
celebrated  of  them,  were  of  foreign  origin,  and  were 
establishedeithei  by  Egyptian  or  Phoenician  strangers. 
(Heeren,  Itken,  vol.  6,  p.  94. — Compare  Knight' t  In- 
quiry, (f  43,  rl,  228.)  But  it  was  impossible  for  these  I 
sacerdotal  s«tlem«nts  to  assume  in  Greece  the  aspect 
which  they  ttok  in  A  frica.  The  character  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  sprit  of  the  people  were  alike  opposed  to  | 
it.  For  though  the  popular  religion  in  Greece  waa 
not  wholly  unconnected  with  politic*,  the  state,  having 
never,  as  in  Erypt,  been  bunded  entirely  upon  reli- 
gion, never  mate  a  temple  its  central  point,  these  set- 
tlements, however,  continued  as  oracles,  of  which  the 
Greek  stood  in  iced  both  in  public  and  private  life. 
(Heeren,  Ideen,  I  e.  —  Polities  of  Ancient  Greece,  p. 
78.)  Somewhat  analogous  to  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject is  the  position  assumed  by  the  advocates  for  the 
existence  of  earl)  sacerdotal  castes  or  colleges  in 
Greece ;  and  they  consider  the  oracles  as  a  remnant 
surviving  the  overthrew  of  sacerdotal  power.  Hen  re 
they  undertake  to  e%lain  why  the  oracles  play  so  sub- 
ordinate a  part,  and  exercise  so  little  influence  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  Graian  history ;  for  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  sacerdotal  aste  and  the  warlike  portion  of 
the  population  had  bee*  too  recent  for  this,  and  the  ha- 
tred of  the  latter  was  stu  ardent  against  those  who  had 
endeavoured  to  reduce  hem  under  their  sway.  ( Con- 
ic la  Religion,  v4.  3,  p.  369.)    Homer  speaks 


of  no  oracle  except  Ddjona^  and  of  that  indirectly  ; 
s  made 


of  Ldphi  in  either  of  his  poems, 
What  had,  however,  beei  wrested  by  force  from  the 
sacerdotal  caste,  was  in  a  great  measure  regained  by 
the  influence  of  these  veiy  vraclea  on  the  weak  and  su- 
perstitious.   Everything  tkt  could  tend  to  keep  up  a 
feeling  of  awe  in  tho  visit*  was  carefully  exhibited. 
The  seats  of  the  oracles  wenestabliahed  in  the  bosoms 
of  forests,  by  the  lonely  souaes  of  rivers,  on  wild  and 
craggy  mountains,  in  gloomy-aves,  but,  above  all,  near 
the  mansions  of  the  dead  ;  aid,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  philosophy,  and  thcmillery  and  sarcasm  of 
the  comic  muse,  they  succeeds!  in  acquiring  a  power 
which  often  placed  in  the  harts  of  their  expounders 
the  common  fortunes  of  Greeo. — The  ambiguity  of 
the.  oracular  responses  has  alws/s  been  a  subject  of 
remark :  in  this,  indeed,  all  the  artifice  and  adroitness 
of  the  priests  directly  centred.    Ivery  prediction  was 
susceptible  of  a  double  meaning^nu  the  veracity  of 
the  gods  in  this  way  remained  safefrom  impeachment. 
It  must  be  remarked,  however,  tha  this  fatal  ambigu- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  oracles  does  not  confine  itself 
merely  to  the  ages  of  tradition  and  th\c.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  becomes  more  frequent  th*  more  men  part 
with  the  improper  and  degrading  notions  of  the  deity 
which  they  had  originally  entertain«L#  As  long  as 
men  are  still  sufficiently  rude  and  igrorant  to  believe 
the  gods  capable  of  voluntary  falseh<od,  the  predic- 
tions of  oracles  need  be  marked  by  nc  ambiguity  ;  a 
deviation  from  truth  on  the  part  of  the  deity  is  in  such 
a  condition  of  society  regarded  merely  as  a  mark 
of  divine  anger.    But  when  the  character  of  the  gods 
is  better  understood,  and  when  their  attributes  arc 
made  to  assume  a  more  perfect  and  becoming  form, 
their  honour  is  consulted,  and  the  hypothesis  of  in- 
tentional falsehood  on  their  part  is  no  longer  admit- 
ted.   The  predictions  of  Jupiter  in  the  Iliad  are  false, 
but  not  obscure,  whereas  the  oracles  mentioned  in  He- 
rodotus are  obscure  in  order  not  to  be  false.  Thus 
it  is  not  merely  Laius  who,  by  exposing  his  newly- 
child,  prepares  the  accomplishment  of  the 
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prediction  which  he  believed  he  was  eluding :  h  is  not 
Croesus  alone  who  rushes  to  his  own  destruction  by 
marching  against  the  King  of  Persia,  because  the  gods 
had  announced  to  trim  that,  by  crossing  a  certain  nrer, 
he  would  overthrow  a  great  empire ;  at  a  much  later 
period  than  all  this  we  find  the  Pythoness  inducing 
the  Ijacedsntcnians  by  a  response  of  similar  ambiguity 
to  engage  in  a  war  with  the  Tegeane,  who  put  tlwm 
to  the  root  (Herod.,  1,  66) ;  and  again  we  see  the  or- 
acle of  Dodona,  in  counselling  the  Athenians  to  estab- 
lish themselves  in  Sicily,  excite  them  to  engage  in  a 
war  with  Syracuse,  which  proved  the  primary  cacs*  of 
their  downfall  and  ruin,  while  all  the  time  the  Sicily 
indicated  by  the  oracle  was  merely  a  small  hill  is  the 
neighbourhood  of  Athens.  (Paiuan.,  8,  8.)  in  tine 
it  was  at  a  period  characterized  by  the  general  ditfc- 
sion  of  mental  culture  that  Epaminondas,  who  had 
alwaya  avoided  maritime  expeditions,  because  the  god* 
had  warned  him  to  beware  of  pelages,  that  i»,  u  be 
thought,  the  sea,  died  in  a  wood  which  bore  this  bum 
in  the  vicinity  of  Man  tinea.  These  anecdotes,  wheth- 
er we  regard  the  occurrences  connected  with  them  as 
authentic  facta  or  otherwise,  serve  nevertheless  to 
show  the  prolongation  of  popular  belief  on  this  ail-en- 
grossing topic— When  a  religion  has  fallen  and  been 
succeeded  by  another,  the  more  zealous  athoostes  of 
the  new  belief  sometimes  find  themselves  in  a  curious 
state  of  embarrassment.  So  it  is  with  regard  to  the 
heathen  system  and  the  Christian  code.  Among  the 
numerous  oracles  given  to  the  world  in  former  days, 
some  have  chanced  to  find  a  remarkable  accomplish- 
ment ;  and  the  pious  but  ill-judging  Christian,  unabk 
to  ascribe  them  to  deities  in  whom  man  no  longer  be- 
lieves, is  driven  to  create  for  them  a  different  origin. 
44  God,"  says  Rollin, 44  in  order  to  punish  the  bhndne^ 
of  the  heathen,  sometimes  permits  evil  spirits  to  give 
responses  conformable  to  the  truth."  (Hut.  A%t., 
1, 387.)  The  only  evil  spirit  which  had  an  agency  in 
the  oracular  responses  of  antiquity  was  that  spirit  of 
crafty  imposture  which  finds  so  congenial  a  heme 
among  an  artful  and  cunning  priesthood.  (Consta.nl, 
de  la  Religion,  vol.  3,  p.  369,  *eqq.) 

Orbilius  PrpiLLUs,  a  grammarian  of  Beneventum. 
who  was  the  first  instructor  of  the  poet  Horace.  He 
came  to  Home  in  his  60th  year,  in  the  consulship  of 
Cicero.  From  the  account  which  Suetonius  gives  of 
him,  aa  well  as  from  the  epithet  "pfagosvs"  applied 
to  him  by  Horace,  he  appears  to  have  been  what  we 
would  call  at  the  present  day  a  rigid  disciplinarian. 
Orbilius,  in  early  life,  had  served  as  a  soldier.  On 
settling  at  Rome  he  acquired  more  fame  than  profit, 
and  is  said  to  have  alluded  to  his  poverty  in  one  of 
his  writings.  He  published  also  a  work  entitled  44  Pt- 
rialogos,"  containing  complaints  against  parents  on 
account  of  the  treatment  which  instructors  of  youth 
were  accustomed  to  receive  at  their  hands.  Orbilius 
reached  nearly  his  100th  year,  and  for  a  long  time  be- 
fore bis  death  had  completely  lost  bis  memory.  A 
statue  was  erected  to  him  at  Beneventum.  He  left  a 
son,  named  also  Orbilius,  who,  like  himself,  was  an  in- 
structor. (Sue ton.,  de  IUustr.  Gramm.,  9— Hani. 
Epist.,  2,  I,  71.) 

OrcIdks,  islands  to  the  north  of  Britain,  answering 
to  the  modern  Orkney  and  Shetland  isles    They  a* 
supposed  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  the  fleet  of 
Germanicus  when  driven  in  this  direction  by  a  stem 
Agricola  afterward  made  the  Romans  better  acquaint- 
ed with  their  existence  as  islands,  separate  from  the 
mainland  of  Britain,  when  he  circuninavigat  rd  \U 
northern  coast  of  that  country.    Mela  (3.  6),  UBam 
the  oldest  accounts,  makes  the  number  of  these  islands 
to  be  thirty,  and  this  statement  is  received  by 
quent  writers,  with  the  exception  of  Ptiny  (4.  16V 
who  gives  forty  aa  the  amount,  provided  the  reading 
be  correct.    Orosius,  in  a  later  age,  would  seem  to 
have  had  more  recent  information  on  this  ooint,  i 
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ho  state*  the  number  at  thirty-three,  of  which  twenty, 
according  to  him,  were  inhabited,  and  the  remaining 
thirteen  deserted. — The  Orkneys  at  the  present  day  are 
•till  called  Orcades  by  the  French.  They  are  separa- 
ted from  the  northern  extremity  of  Scotland  by  the 
Pent  land  Straits  or  Frith,  in  which  the  sea  is  so  bois- 
terous that  the  surf  upon  the  rocks  spreads  a  fine  rain 
to  a  league's  distance  within  the  land  :  no  wind,  how- 
ever strong,  will  enable  the  mariner  to  stem  the  cur- 
rent in  this  place.  The  group  consists  of  07  islands 
aod  islets,  27  of  which  are  inhabited.  Red  sand- 
stone is  the  prevailing  rock.  The  soil  of  some  of  the 
islands  is  of  inferior  quality,  but  that  of  others  is  ex- 
cellent The  Shetland  or  Zetland  islands  are  eighty- 
six  in  number,  of  which  forty  are  inhabited.  They 
contain  granite  and  rocks  of  igneous  origin,  with  red 
sandstone :  their  vegetation  is  poorer  than  that  of  the 
Orkneys,  and  their  soil  for  the  most  part  is  marshy. 
(Mailt- Brun,  vol.  8,  p.  684.) 

OacHottsNtrs,  I.  a  celebrated  city  of  Boeotia,  near 
the  Cephissus,  and  to  the  northwest  of  the  Lake  Co- 
pais.    It  was  the  second  city  of  the  land,  and  at  one 
time  even  rivalled  Thebes  itself  in  wealth,  power,  and 
importance.   Its  first  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been 
the  Phlegya,  a  lawless  race,  who  regarded  neither 
gods  nor  men,  but  laid  the  whole  country  under  con- 
tribution by  their  frequent  .and  daring  robberies. 
(Ham..,   Hymn.   Apoll.,  278.  —  Schol.  in  Apollon. 
Rkod.,  1,  735.— Horn.,  B.,  13,  302  — Pausan,  9,  36.) 
Pausanias,  however,  reports  that  a  city  named  An- 
drew existed  before  the  time  of  PhJegyas,  whs  is  said 
to  have  been  a  son  of  Mars.    The  Phlegyas  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  gods  for  their  impiety,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  remnant  who  fled  into  Phocis, 
were  succeeded  by  the  Minyie  (nd.  Minye).  who  arc 
common  I y  looked  upon  as  the  real  founders  of  Orchom- 
ruus.  which  thence  obtained  the  surname  of  "  the 
Minyean."    (CM.,  11,  283.— Find.,  01.,  14,  I.— Apoll. 
AW.,  3,  1094—  Thucyd.,  4,  86.)    At  this  period 
Orchomenus  became  bo  renowned  for  its  wealth  and 
power  that  Homer  represents  it  as  vying  with  the  most 
opulent  cities  in  the  world.    (//.,  9,  381.)  These 
rwhes  are  said  to  have  been  deposited  in  a  building 
erected  for  that  purpose  by  Minyas,  and  which  Pau- 
sonias  describes  as  an  astonishing  work,  and  equally 
worthy  of  admiration  with  the  walls  of  Tyrins  or  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt  (9,  36).    Thebes  was  at  that  time 
inferior  in  power  to  the  Minyean  city,  and  in  a  war 
with  Erginus,  king  of  the  latter,  was  compelled  to  be- 
come its  tributary.    (Strabo,  414.  —  Pausan.,  I.  c.) 
As  another  proof  of  the  wealth  and  civilization  to 
which  Orchomenus  had  attained,  it  is  mentioned  that 
Eteocles,  one  of  its  early  kings,  was  the  first  to  erect 
and  consecrate  a  temple  to  tho  Graces  (Strab.,  1.  c. — 
Pausan.,  9,  35),  whence  Orchomenus  is  designated 
by  Pindar  (Pyth.,  12,  45)  as  the  city  of  the  Graces. 
In  a  war  waged  against  Hercules,  its  power,  however, 
was  greatly  impaired,  though  at  the  period  of  the 
Trojan  war  it  still  retained  its  independence,  since  we 
find  it  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  separate  principality, 
distinct  from  Bosotia.    (//.,  2,  511.)    It  appears  to 
bare  joined  the  Bceotian  confederacy  about  six  years 
after  the  siege  of  Troy  (Strabo,  410),  and  Thucydides 
in  forma  us  in  his  time  it  was  no  longer  termed  the 
Minyean,  but  the  Bceotian  Orchomenus  (4,  76.— 
Compare  Herod.,  8,  34).    It  was  occupied  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  the  time  they  held  the  Cadmean 
citadel,  but  Joined  the  Thebans  after  the  battle  of 
Leuctra-    (Dtod.  Sic.,  15,  67.)    The  latter,  however, 
being  now  in  the  height  of  their  ascendency,  not  long 
after  made  an  expedition  against  Orchomenus.  and, 
having  seized  upon  the  town,  put  to  death  the  male 
inhabitants,  and  enslaved  the  women  and  children. 
(Diod.  Sit.,  15,  79.— Pausan.,  9,  15.)   The  pretext 
for  this  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  Orchome- 
oian  horsemen,  300  in  number,  to  get  possession  of 


Thebes,  in  conjunction  with  certain  exiles  from  the 
latter  city.  During  the  sacred  war  Orchomenus  was 
twice  in  the  possession  of  Onomarchus  and  the  Pho- 
cians  (Dtod.  Sic.,  16,  33),  but  on  peace  being  con- 
cluded it  was  given  up  by  Philip  to  the  Thebans. 
(Dcmoslh.,  de  Pac.,  p.  62.— Phil.,  2,  p.  69.)  Orchom- 
enus was  not  restored  to  liberty  and  independence 
till  the  time  of  Casaander,  when  that  prince  rebuilt 
Thebes.  (Pausan.,  9,  3.)  It  is  mentioned  by  Di- 
ccarchus  as  existing  at  this  period.  (Stat.,  Grac.,  96. 
— Compare  Plut.,  Kir.  Syll. — Arrian,  Exp.  AL,  1, 
9.) — According  to  the  accounts  of  modern  travellers, 
the  ruins  of  Orchomenus  are  to  be  seen  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Scrtpou.  Dodwell  says,  "This  celebrated 
city  still  exhibits  traces  of  its  former  strength,  and 
some  remains  of  its  early  magnificence.  The  Acropo- 
lis stands  on  a  steep  rock,  rising  close  to  the  west  of 
the  lower  town  ;  the  Cephissus  winds  at  its  southern 
base.  The  walls,  which  extend  from  the  plain  to  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  enclose  an  irregular  triangle,  the 
acuter  angle  of  which  terminates  at  the  summit  of  the 
rock,  which  is  crowned  with  a  strong  tower,  the  walls 
of  which  are  regularly  constructed.  In  the  interior  a 
large  cistern  is  formed  m  the  solid  rock;  ninety-one 
steps  are  cut  in  the  rock,  and  lead  up  to  the  tower, 
the  position  of  which  is  remarkably  strong.  It  com- 
mands an  extensive  view  over  Phocis  and  Boeotia, 
while  the  distant  horizon  is  terminated  by  the  mount- 
ains of  Eubcea"  (vol.  1,  p.  229).  At  the  eastern  foot 
of  the  Acropolis  the  same  antiquary  observed  some 
remains  of  the  treasury  of  Minyas.  "  The  entrance 
is  entire,  though  the  earth,  being  raised  above  its  an- 
cient level,  conceals  a  considerable  part  of  it,  as  only 
six  large  blocks,  which  are  of  regular  masonry,  re- 
main above  ground.  The  whole  building  is  of  white 
marble,  which  must  have  been  brought  from  a  great 
distance,  as  the  nearest  quarries  are  those  of  Pcnteli- 
cus."  Mr.  Dodwell  found  By  approximation  the  di- 
ameter of  the  building  to  have  been  upward  of  sixty- 
five  feet,  which  shows  it  to  have  been  far  superior  to 
the  treasury  at  Mycensj.  "The  architecture  of  that 
portion  which  remains  is  composed  of  a  single  block, 
fifteen  feet  four  inches  in  length,  the  breadth  six  feet 
three  inches,  the  thickness  three  feet  three  inches,  and 
it  weighs  at  least  twenty-four  tons"  (vol.  1,  p.  227). 
Sir  Yv.  Gell  says,  "  It  has  been  a  dome,  formed  by 
approaching  blocks,  laid  in  horizontal  courses,  which 
do  not  diverge  from  a  centre  like  the  principle  of  an 
arch.  The  interior  of  the  building  was  in  the  form  of 
a  cone,  or,  rather,  beehive.  There  seem  to  be  two 
other  treasuries  very  near,  but  buried.  Hence  there  is 
a  steep  ascent  to  the  citadel,  passing  some  huge  blocks 
in  the  way."  In  the  monastery  of  Scrtpou  are  sev- 
eral inscriptions,  with  the  name  of  the  city  written  Er- 
ehomenos.  This  appears  also  in  the  coins  of  the  city, 
where  the  epigraph  is  EPX.  instead  of  OPX.  In 
others  of  more  recent  date  it  is  OPXOMENIflX. 
(Cramer's  Arte  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  244,  teqq.)  With 
regard  to  the  form  Ercbomenos,  the  remarks  of  Bast 
may  be  consulted.  (Lettre  Critique  a  Boissonade  sur 
Anton.  Lib.,  p.  123.  —  Compare  Miller,  Orchotnenos 
und  die  Minyer,  p.  129.) — II.  A  city  of  Arcadia, 
some  distance  to  the  northwest  of  Man  tinea.  It  war 
first  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  but  was  after- 
ward, as  we  learn  from  Pausanias,  removed  to  the 
plain  below.  Tradition  assigned  its  foundation  to  Or- 
chomenus, the  son  of  Lycaon  (Pausan.,  8,  3),  and  its 
antiquity  is  farther  evinced  by  Homer's  mention  of  it 
in  the  catalogue  of  ships.  (/?.,  2,  605.)  Orchome- 
nus sent  120  soldiers  to  Thermopylae  (Herod.,  7,  102) 
and  600  to  Platan  (9,  28).  In  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  this  town,  being  in  alliance  with  Sparta,  was  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  the  Argives  and  Athenians. 
(Tkucyd.,  6,  61.)  Several  years  after  that  event  it 
fell  into  the  power  of  Casaander  (Dtod.  Sic,  19,  63), 
but,  having  at  length  regained  its  independence,  joined 
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the  Achean  league.  Surprised  again  by  Cleomenes, 
it  was  retaken  by  Antigonus  Doson,  who  placed  there 
a  Macedonian  garrison.  After  his  death,  however,  it 
appears  to  have  reverted  to  the  Acheans.  (Polyb.,  2, 
46  .—/•*.,  2,  64  —  Id.,  4,  6  —  Strabo,  338.)  The  plain 
of  Orchomenus  was  in  a  great  measure  occupied  by  a 
small  lake,  formed  by  the  rain-water  which  descended 
from  the  surrounding  hills :  one  of  these,  situated 
over  against  the  town,  was  named  Trachys  The 
modern  village  of  Kalpah  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  Or- 
chomenus. (Cramer's  Anr.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  306. 
seqq.) — III.  A  city  of  Thcssaly,  on  the  confines  of 
Macedonia.  (Schol.  in  Apoll.  Khod.,  2,  1186  —  Van 
Staveren,  ad  Hygm.,  fab.,  1.  —  Muller,  Orchomenos 
und  die  Minyer,  p.  249.) — IV.  A  city  of  Pontus,  ac- 
cording to  the  scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius  (2, 
1186).  Consult  the  remarks  of  Midler  (Orchomenos, 
dec,  p.  288). 

Orcub,  the  god  of  the  lower  world,  in  the  old  Latin 
religion,  corresponding  to  the  Hades  or  Pluto  of  the 
Greeks.  Verrius  says  that  the  ancients  pronounced 
Orcus  as  if  written  Uragus,  or,  rather,  Urpu*,  whence 
it  would  signify  the  Dmer  (from  urgeo),  answering  to 
the  Hades- Agesilaus  of  the  Greeks.  This  etymology, 
however,  is  very  doubtful.  ( Festus,  s.  v. — Keightlry's 
Mythology,  p.  527.) 

OrdovTces,  a  people  of  Britain,  occupying  what 
would  correspond  at  the  present  day  to  the  northern 
portion  of  Wales,  together  with  the  isle  of  A  nglescy. 
(Tacit.,  Hut.,  12,  33. — Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  pt. 
2,  p.  187  )  It  was  probably  owing  to  the  nature  of 
their  country,  and  to  the.  vicinity  of  Deva,  now  Chea- 
ter, where  a  whole  Roman  legion  was  quartered,  that 
the  Romans  had  so  few  towns  and  stations  among  the 
Ordovices.  Mediomanium  was  their  capital,  and  was 
probably  situated  at  Maywood  or  Met/ad,  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire. (Mela,  3,  8. — Pltn.,  4,  16. — Mannert, 
l  e) 

Orrades,  nymphs  of  the  mountains,  so  called  from 
the  Greek  bpoc,  *'  a  mountain  "  Another  form  of  the 
name  is  Orestiades  ('OptoTiuder-).  They  generally  at- 
tended  upon  Diana,  and  accompanied  hor  in  hunting. 
(Virg.,  Mn.,  1,  504—  Ovid,  Met  ,  8,  787  —  Horn.,  II, 
6,  420.) 

OaisTiC,  a  people  of  Epirus,  situate  apparently  to 
the  southeast  of  the  Lyncosts),  and,  like  them,  origi- 
nally independent  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  though  af- 
terward annexed  to  their  dominions.  At  a  later  peri- 
od, having  revolted  under  the  protection  of  a  Roman 
force,  they  wore  declared  free  on  the  conclusion  of 
peace  between  Philip  and  the  Romans.  (Ltv  ,  33, 34. 
— Id.,  42, 38. )  Their  country  was  apparently  of  small 
extent,  and  contained  but  few  towns.  Among  these 
Orestia  is  named  by  Stephanus  Dyzantinus,  who  states 
it  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
Lapsus.  Its  foundation  was  ascribed  by  tradition  to 
Orestes  This  is  probably  the  same  city  called  by 
Strabo  (326)  Argos  Oresticum,  built,  as  he  affirms,  by 
Orestes.  Hierocles  also  (p.  641)  recognises  an  Ar- 
gos in  Macedonia.  (Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  1, 
p.  197.) 

Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra. 
On  the  assassination  of  Agamemnon.  Orestes,  then 
quite  young,  was  saved  from  his  father's  fate  by  his 
sister  Electra,  who  had  him  removed  to  the  court  of 
their  uncle  Strophius,  king  of  Phocis.  There  he  form- 
ed an  intimate  friendship  with  Pylades,  the  son  of 
Strophius,  and  with  him  concerted  the  means,  which 
he  successfully  adopted,  of  avenging  his  father's  death, 
by  slaying  his  mother  and  .£gi*thus.  ( Vid.  Cryt*m- 
nestra  and  iEgisthus.)  After  the  murder  of  Clytem- 
nestra, the  Furies  drove  Orestes  into  insanity  ;  and 
when  the  oracle  at  Delphi  was  consulted  respecting 
the  duration  of  his  malady,  an  answer  was  given  that 
Orestes  would  not  be  restored  to  a  sane  mind  until 
he  went  to  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  and  brought  away 


from  that  quarter  the  statue  of  Diana  to  Argos  It 
was  the  custom  in  Taurica  to  sacrifice  all  strangers  u 
this  goddess,  and  Orestes  and  Pylades,  having  road* 
the  journey  together,  and  having  both  been  taken  cap- 
tive, were  brought  as  victims  to  the  altar  of  Diani 
Iphigenia,  the  sister  of  Orestes,  who  had  been  carried 
ofT  by  Diana  from  Aulis  when  on  the  point  of  being  im- 
molated (rid.  Aulis  and  Iphigenia),  was  the  priestes* 
of  the  codtlesK  amon^the  Tauri  Perceiving  the  strin- 
gers to  bo  Greeks,  she  offered  to  spare  the  life  of  oik 
of  them,  provided  he  would  carry  a  letter  from  her  to 
Greece.  This  occasioned  a  memorable  contest  of 
friendship  between  them,  which  should  sacrifice  him- 
self for  the  other,  and  it  ended  in  Pylades'  yielding  to 
Orestes,  and  agreeing  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  letter 
The  letter  was  for  Orestes,  and  a  discovery  was  the 
consequence.  Iphigenia,  thereupon,  on  learning  tV 
object  of  their  visit,  contrived  to  aid  them  in  carrying 
off  the  statue  of  Diana,  and  all  three  arrived  safe  in 
Greece.  Orestes  reigned  many  years  in  Mycenr,  ansl 
became  the  husband  of  Hermione,  after  having  shin 
Neoptoleraus.  (Vid.  Hermione  and  PyrrbWl)  — 
Such  is  the  ordinary  form  of  the  legend  of  Orestes 
The  tragic  waiters,  of  course,  introduced  many  varia- 
tions. Thus,  it  is  said,  that  when  the  Furies  of  hi* 
mother  persecuted  him,  he  fled  to  Delphi,  whose  god 
had  urged  him  to  commit  the  deed,  and  thence  went  to 
Athens,  where  he  was  acquitted  by  the  court  of  Are- 
opagus. (Mschyl.,  Eumen. — Compare  Mulltr,  Eu- 
men.)  —  Orestes  had  by  Hermione  two  sons,  Tu- 
amenus  and  Pcnthilus,  who  were  driven  from  their 
country  by  the  Heraclids?.  (Apcilod.,  2,  8.  5 — Eh-  / 
rip  ,  Orest. — Soph.,  Electr. — JEsehyl '..  Agam.,  &c  )  -"^ 

Obbstetm  or  Oresthepm,  called  by  Pansanias  (8. 
3)  Oresthasium,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  southeast  of  Me- 
galopolis, in  the  district  of  Oresthis,  Its  ruins,  ac- 
cording to  Pausanias,  were  to  be  seen  to  the  right  of 
the  road  leading  from  Megalopolis  to  Tcgs»a  (8,  44) 
Allusion  is  made  to  it  by  Euripides.  (Orest ,  1643 
— Elect  r.,  1273  )  It  would  seem  from  Thueydides 
and  Herodotus  to  have  been  on  the  road  from  Sparta 
to  Tegica.  (TAiicyd.,  6,  64. — Herod-,  9.  11.)  Ores- 
tes died  here.    (Cramer's  Anc  Greece,  vol.  3.  p  347 ) 

Or  est!  a.    Vid.  Orest© . 

Or ESTi a s,  the  primitive  name  of  Adrianopolts,  in 
Thrace,  and  which  the  Byzantine  authors  frequently 
employ  m  speaking  of  that  city.  The  name  is  de 
rived  from  the  circumstance  of  Orestes  having  purified 
himself  on  this  spot  after  the  murder  of  his  mother 
Three  rivers  had  here  their  confluence,  the  Hebrus,  re- 
ceiving the  Ardiscus  or  Arda  on  one  side,  and  the 
Tonsus  or  Tonza  on  the  other.    (Vid.  Adrianopolis  ) 

Orbtaxi,  a  people  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  whose 
territory  is  supposed  to  have  corresponded  to  the  east- 
ern part  of  Estremadura,  the  middle  section  of  Ls 
Mancha,  the  eastern  extremity  of  Jaen,  and  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  Grenada.  (Lit.,  21,  11  — Id.  35. 
7  —Plin  ,  3,  3— Polyb,  10,  38  —Id  ,  11,  20  ) 

Orets  ('ilpeor),  an  ancient  city  of  Eubora.  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  island,  founded,  ns  was  said,  bv 
an  Athenian  colony.  It  was  situate  in  the  district  of 
Ellopia.  ( Strabo.  445  )  Scymnus  of  Chios,  however, 
ascribes  a  Thessalian  origin  to  the  place.  Its  primi- 
tive name  was  Histira,  and  it  retained  this  appella- 
tion until,  having  endeavoured  to  shake  off  the  gnllinc 
yoke  of  Athens,  after  the  close  of  the  Persian  war.  it 
met  with  a  cruel  punishment  at  the  hands  of  that  pow- 
er. The  inhabitants  were  expelled,  and  Athenian  col- 
onists were  sent  to  occupy  the  lands  which  they  bad 
evacuated.  (Thucyd,  1,  115  )  Strabo,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Theopompus,  informs  us,  that  the  Htstirans 
withdrew  on  this  occasion  to  Macedonia  (/.  c.)  From 
henceforth  we  find  the  name  of  the  place  changed  to 
Oreus,  which  at  first  was  that  of  a  small  place  depend- 
ant on  Histisa,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Telethrius,  and 
near  the  spot  called  Drymos,  on  the  banks  of  the  riv- 
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rr  Callai.  Thucydides  first  notices  Oreua  at  the  close 
of  hi*  history,  as  the  last  place  retained  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  Eutxea  (8,  95).  From  Xenophon  we  learn, 
that,  having  been  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Lace- 
demonians, who  had  expelled  Neogenes  the  tyrant,  it 
revolted  from  them  previous  to  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 
(Hut.  Gr.,  5,  4,  57.)  After  that  period  we  find  His- 
tiea,  or  Oreus,  governed  by  another  tyrant  named  Phil- 
is  tides,  who,  as  Demosthenes  asserts,  was  secretly  sup- 
ported and  befriended  by  Philip  of  Macedon  (Phil.,  3, 
p.  125) :  he  was  afterward  defeated  and  slain  by  the 
Athenians  and  Chalcidians.  (Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.)  Mt- 
cbines,  on  the  other  hand,  cites  a  decree  of  Oreus,  to 
prove  that  Demosthenes  had  been  bribed  by  the  citi- 
zens of  that  town.  (Mack,  in  Ctes.,  p,  68.)— In  the 
second  Punic  war,  Oreus,  when  besieged  by  Attalus 
and  Sulpicius,  a  Roman  general,  was  betrayed  into 
their  hands  by  Plator,  who  had  been  intrusted  by  Phil- 
ip with  the  command  of  the  place.  (Liv.,  28,  6.)  It 
must  have  been  restored,  however,  to  that  monarch  on 
peace  being  concluded  ;  for,  in  the  Macedonian  war, 
we  find  it  sustaining  another  obstinate  siege  against 
the  same  enemies,  when  it  was  taken  by  assault.  (Liv., 
31,  46.  —  Potvb.,  11,  6.— id.,  18,  28.)  This  city  no 
longer  existed  in  Pliny's  time  (4,  12).  Its  ruins  are 
dilfto  be  seen  near  the  coast,  opposite  to  Cape  Volo 
of  Thessaly.    (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  126.) 

Oroktorix,  a  nobleman  of  the  Hclvetii,  the  most 
conspicuous  for  rank  and  riches  of  any  of  his  country- 
men. He  attempted  to  possess  himself  of  the  chief 
power  in  his  native  state,  and  was,  in  consequence, 
summoned  to  trial.  His  retainers,  however,  assembled 
in  great  numbers,  and  prevented  the  case  from  being 
He  died  not  long  after,  having  fallen,  as  was 
by  his  own  hands.    (C<ts.,  B.  G.,  1,  2, 

SUM.) 

Okibasius,  an  eminent  physician,  and  the  intimate 
friend  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  was  born  at  Sardis,  in 
Lydia,  according  to  Suidas  and  Philostorgius  (Hut. 
Eccles.,  7,  15),  or,  rather,  according  to  Eunapius  (De 
l  itis  Phtlosoph.  et  Sophist.),  who  was  his  contempo- 
rary, at  Pcrgamus,  a  celebrated  city  of  Mysia,  and  the 
birthplace  of  Galen.  After  enjoying  the  advantages  of 
a  good  education,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Zeno,  an  able 
physician  of  Cyprus,  to  whom  the  Emperor  Julian  ad- 
dressed a  letter,  still  extant.    (Epist.,  47.)  Oribasius 
soon  became  so  famous  in  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
as  to  induce  Julian,  upon  being  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Cesar,  to  take  him  with  him  into  Gaul  as  his  physician, 
A.D.  355.    Julian  always  held  him  in  high  esteem ; 
and,  indeed,  be  owed  him  a  debt  of  gratitude,  if,  as 
Eunapius  asserts,  Oribasius  aided  in  procuring  for  him 
the  empire.    How  this  was  effected  by  Oribasius,  the 
writer  just  mentioned  does  not  state,  and  history  is  si- 
lent on  the  subject.    It  is  this  circumstance  which  has 
led  Boiseonade,  the  last  editor  of  Eunapius,  to  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  the  meaning  commonly  attached  to 
the  words  of  this  writer.    He  asks  whether  the  pas- 
sage in  question,  'O  ii  tooovtov  bcfooveKret  rale  &X- 
/.arc  operate,  uart  koi  paoiXea  rov  'lovXiavdv  djre- 
if-iie,  may  not  in  fact  mean  that  Oribasius  had  in- 
stilled into  the  bosom  of  Julian,  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, such  virtues  as  made  him  truly  a  king  t  But, 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  upon 
the  most  intimate  terms,  as  is  proved  by  one  of  Ju- 
lian's letters,  addressed  to  Oribasius,  which  still  re- 
main* (Epist.,  17),  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  monu- 
ment of  their  superstition  and  pagan  idolatry.  When 
Julian  succeeded  to  the  empire,  A.D.  361,  he  raised 
Oribasius  to  the  rank  of  quaestor  of  Constantinople, 
and  afterward  sent  him  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi, 
whence  he  brought  back  the  celebrated  answer,  that 
i he  oracle*  had  ceased  to  utter  predictions.  (Cedre- 
*us,  Chrome.,  p.  304,  ed.  Paris,  1647.)    Oribasius  ac- 
companied the  emperor  in  his  expedition  against  Per- 
p resent  at  his  death.    He  afterward  fell 


into  disgrace  through  the  envy  of  his  enemies,  had  all 
his  estate  confiscated,  and  was  banished  by  Valentinian 
and  Valens.  He  supported  his  misfortunes  with  for- 
titude, and  by  his  medical  talents  gained  so  much  love 
and  reverence,  that  the  barbarians  (as  they  were  called) 
to  whom  he  had  come  began  almost  to  adore  him  as  a 
god.  At  last  the  emperors,  feeling  the  loss  of  his  pro. 
fessional  skill,  recalled  him  from  banishment,  restored 
his  confiscated  fortune,  and  loaded  him  with  honours. 
He  was  still  alive  when  Eunapius,  who  was  his  inti- 
mate friend,  wrote  his  account  of  his  life,  which  is 
placed  by  Lardner  about  the  year  400 ;  and  as  this 
was  more  than  50  years  after  his  attending  Julian  in 
Gaul,  he  must  have  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  There 
are  in  the  Greek  Anthology  two  epigrams  written  in 
honour  of  him. — Oribasius  composed,  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Julian,  an  abridgment  of  the  works  of  Galen, 
under  the  title  of  Upayftareta  larptxij  ("  Treatise  on 
Medicine"),  in  four  books,  a  compilation  entirely  lost. 
He  afterward,  at  the  instance  of  the  same  monarch, 
made  a  collection  of  extracts  from  the  writings  of  pre- 
vious physicians ;  these  he  arranged  in  methodical  or- 
der, and  distributed  into  seventy  books,  as  the  title  of 
the  compilation  indicates,  'EMoft^Kovr66t6Xoc.  (Pho- 
tius.  Cod.,  217.)  Suidas,  however,  says  that  it  con- 
sisted of  seventy -two.  Of  this  large  work  we  possess 
rather  more  than  one  third  part,  namely,  books  1-15, 
24,  25,  43,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50.  Diets  states, 
in  the  preface  to  his  unedited  "  Scholia  in  Hippocra- 
tern  et  Galenum"  (Regit*.  Pruss.,  1834,  2  vols.  8vo), 
that  he  discovered  two  more  books  that  had  been  over- 
looked by  Mai,  but  does  not  specify  which  they  are. 
These  he  intended  to  insert  in  then*  proper  places  in 
the  new  edition  of  Oribasius  which  he  was  preparing 
for  the  press  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Among  these 
are  books  43d  to  47th  inclusive,  which  treat  of  various 
matters  connected  with  surgery,  and  are  taken  from 
the  works  of  Galen,  Heliodorus,  Archigenes,  Asclepi- 
ades,  and  other  ancient  writers  on  medicine.  Oriba- 
sius subsequently  made  an  abridgment  of  this  great 
work,  which  he  entitled  ILvvotyic,  in  nine  books.  Al- 
though these  two  works  are  merely  compilations,  they 
are,  notwithstanding,  important  for  the  history  of  the 
healing  art ;  besides,  the  paraphrases  of  Oribasius 
serve  frequently  to  explain  passages  in  the  originals 
which  would  otherwise  be  difficult  to  understand. 
Oribasius  finally  composed  a  treatise  on  Simples  (Ev- 
nopioTia),  in  four  books.  A  commentary  on  the  Aph- 
orisms of  Hippocrates,  which  exists  merely  in  a  Latin 
translation,  has  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  him  ;  it 
is  the  work  of  a  Christian  writer,  who,  in  order  to 
make  the  production  pass  for  an  ancient  one,  feigned 
that  it  had  been  composed  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes.  (Eneyel.  Us.  Knowl.,  vol.  17,  p.  10. — Scholl, 
Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  7,  p.  248,  seqq.)—"  Oribasius," 
observes  Mr.  Adams,  "  is  the  first  medical  writer  of 
celebrity  after  Galen,  from  whom  he  borrows  so  freely 
that  he  has  been  called  the  Ape  of  Galen.  But, 
although  this  appellation  might  indicate  that  he  is  a 
servile  copyist  from  his  prototype,  bis  work  contains 
many  curious  things,  which  are  either  original,  or  de- 
rived from  some  other  source  of  information  which  is 
now  lost.  He  describes  minutely  the  mode  of  letting 
blood  by  scarification,  which,  as  described  by  him,  is 
an  operation  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  prac- 
tised by  his  predecessors.  Ho  is  also  particularly  full 
upon  the  use  of  baths,  and  gives  from  Herodotus  an 
account  of  the  manner  of  practising  with  most  advan- 
tage the  bath  of  oil.  This  appears  to  have  been  a 
very  powerful  remedy,  which  has  now  been  hud  aside 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  expense  attending  it.  No 
ancient  writer  on  the  Materia  Mediea  has  given  so 
circumstantial  an  account  of  the  mode  of  administer- 
ing hellebore  as  he  has  done  in  the  8th  book.  In  the 
24th  and  26th  books  of  the  Collectanea,  he  gives  a 
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copied  from  Galen,  in  highly  valuable  from  He  accu- 
racy and  precision.  Ae  Dr.  Freind  remarks,  he  has 
given  a  correct  account  of  the  salivary  glands,  which 
apj*ar  to  have  been  overlooked  by  Galen ;  at  least  no 
description  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  such  anatomical 
works  of  his  as  have  come  down  to  us.  His  method 
of  treating  epilepsy  is  also  deserving  of  attention,  as 
it  appears  to  be  a  rational  one,  and  yet  is  not  clearly 
recommended  by  any  other  ancient  authority.  It  con- 
sists in  first  abstracting  blood  several  times,  then  ad- 
ministering drastic  purgatives,  such  as  colocynth,  scam- 
mony,  and  black  or  white  hellebore,  applying  cupping 
instruments  to  the  occiput,  and  afterward  sinapisms 
and  other  stimulants.  In  confirmation  of  the  benefi- 
cial effects  of  hellebore  in  epilepsy,  I  would  refer  the 
reader  to  a  case  related  by  Aulus  Gellius  (17,  15). 
As  a  professed  copyist  from  Galen,  Oribasius  may  be 
safely  consulted  for  a  correct  exposition  of  his  doc- 
trines."— We  have  no  complete  edition  of  Oribasius. 
The  40th  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  the  Hebdomekon- 
tatnblas,  treating  of  waters,  and  the  first  six  chapters 
of  the  fifth  book,  were  edited  by  Riccius,  Rama,  1648, 
4to.  The  first  two  books  were  edited  by  Gruner, 
Jena,  1784,  4to.  The  24th  and  25th  books,  treating 
of  anatomy,  Ac,  were  edited  by  Dundas,  Lugd.  Bat., 
1735, 4to.  The  46th  and  47th  books,  treating  of  frac- 
tures, dec.,  as  well  as  the  fragments  of  the  books  re- 
specting bandages  and  dressings,  are  contained  in  the 
collection  of  CoechL  There  remain  unedited  from 
the  3d  to  the  15th  books,  and  from  the  43d  to  the  45th 
inclusive ;  and  there  remain  to  be  discovered  from  the 
16th  to  the  23d,  and  from  the  26th  to  the  42d,  inclu- 
sive. Latin  translations,  however,  have  been  printed 
of  some  of  the  books  that  are  yet  unpublished  in  the 
Greek  text. — The  text  of  the  Abridgment  has  never 
been  printed.  A  Latin  translation  by  Rasariua  ap- 
peared at  Venice,  1553,  8vo,  and  at  Paris,  1554,  12mo. 
— The  treatise  on  Simples,  translated  into  Latin,  ap- 
peared at  the  end  of  Sichard's  edition  of  Caelius  Au- 
relianus,  Basle,  1559,  fol.  Another  translation  by 
Rasarius  is  contained  in  the  Basle  edition  of  the  works 
of  Oribasius. — The  Commentary  on  the  Aphorisms  of 
Htopocratrs  was  published  at  Paris  by  Winter  (Quin- 
tcnus),  1633,  8vo,  and  reprinted  at  Basic  in  1535,  at 
Rome  in  1 553,  and  at  Padua  in  1658,  in  8vo.  (Scholl, 
Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  7,  p.  250,  scan.) 

ObTcdm  or  OrIcus,  a  port  of  Ulyricum,  at  the  head 
of  a  bay,  the  outer  side  of  which  is  formed  by  tho 
Acroceraunian  promontory.  Scylax  (p.  10)  and  other 
early  writers  place  it  in  Illyria,  while  Ptolemy  enu- 
merates it  among  the  cities  of  Epirus.  Herodotus  (9, 
94)  speaks  of  it  as  a  port  not  far  from  Apollonia  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Aoiis.  It  was  known  also  to  Hecatav 
us  and  Apollodorus  (ap.  Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  'Qpixoc). 
Scymnus  of  Chios  appears  to  be  the  only  writer  who 
gives  any  account  of  its  foundation  ;  he  ascribes  it  to 
the  Eubceans  after  their  return  from  Troy.  These  are 
the  same  people  with  the  Abantes  (v.  440).  Apollo- 
ntus  speaks  of  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  Colchians  in 
this  port  (4,  1216),  whence  Pliny  calls  it  a  colony  of 
that  people  (3, 23).  Oricum,  however,  is  much  more 
kjiown  in  history  as  a  haven  frequented  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  their  communication  with  Greece,  being  very 
conveniently  situated  for  that  purpose  from  its  proxim- 
ity to  Hydruntum  and  Brundisium.  During  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war,  this  town  was  taken  by  Philip,  king 
of  Macedonia,  but  was  afterward  recovered  by  the 
orator  Valerius  Lavinus,  who  surprised  the  enemy  in 
his  camp  before  Apollonia  during  the  night,  and  put 
him  to  the  rout.  Philip  having  retired  into  Maeedon, 
the  Roman  general  established  winter-quarters  at  Ori- 
cum. (Ltvy,  24,  40.)  It  was  from  this  place  that 
Paulus  iEmilius  sailed' back  to  Italy,  after  naving  so 
happily  terminated  the  Macedonian  war.  We  find  it 
subsequently  occupied  by  Cesar,  soon  after  his  landing 
on  this  coast.  (Bell.  Cm,  3,  11.)  Horace,  Proper- 
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tins,  and  Lucan  also  speak  of  Oricum  as  a  well-known 
port  in  their  time.  (Horat.,  Od.,  3,  7. — Propni.,  1, 
8. — Lucan,  3,  187.)  Phi  lost  ratua  says  the  town  of 
Oricus  was  restored  by  H erodes  Atticus,  together  with 
many  other  Greek  cities.  It  would  seem  from  Virgil 
that  it  was  famous  for  ita  turpentine.  (Mn.,  10, 136 ) 
Nicander  alludes  to  its  boxwood.  (Ther.,  v.  M6.) 
No  traveller  appears  to  have  investigated  the  renoou 
of  Oricum  ;  but  it  would  seem,  from  modern  maps,  that 
the  name  of  Ericho  is  still  attached  to  the  root  on 
which  the  town  must  have  stood.  (Manncrt,  Ofcgr., 
vol.  7,  p.  407  —  Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1.  p,  62, 

SM.) 

Okiokneb  ('Uptyfvnc),  commonly  called,  by  Eng- 
lish writers,  Origen,  a  celebrated  father  of  the  drortL 
who  flourished  m  the  latter  part  of  the  second,  ud 
during  the  first  half  of  the  third,  century.  He  t»  a 
native  of  Alexandre*,  where  he  chiefly  resided.  Ori- 

!;en  was  distinguished  not  more  for  his  learning  than 
or  his  piety  and  eloquence  ;  and  his  indefatigable  ap- 
plication to  study  procured  for  him  the  surname  of 
Adamanttus  (' KAaftuvrtoe),  i.  e.,  "  Man  of  adamant " 
Porphyry  supposes  him  to  be  of  heathen  parentage, 
and  educated  in  the  heathen  faith ;  but  Eusebhu,  who 
wrote  his  life,  has  shown  conclusively  that  his  parent* 
were  Christians,  and  took  the  greatest  possible  rare  of 
his  early  religious  instruction.    His  father  Leonids* 
having  been  put  to  death  during  the  persecution  in  the 
reign  of  Severn s,  Origen,  who  was  then  not  quite 
seventeen  years  of  age,  was  with  difficulty  restrained 
by  the  care  of  his  mother  from  offering  himself  also 
for  martyrdom.    He  sent  a  letter  to  his  father  in  pris- 
on, containing  this  sentence  :  "  Take  heed,  father, 
that  you  do  not  change  your  mind  for  our  sake  "  After 
his  father's  death,  Origen  was  supported  for  a  short 
time  by  a  rich  lady  of  Alexandres,  but  he  soon  became 
able  to  support  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  family  (he 
was  the  eldest  of  seven  children),  by  teaching  gum- 
mar.    At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Demetrius,  bishop  of  Al- 
exandria, put  him  at  the  head  of  the  catechetical  school 
in  that  city,  to  the  duties  of  which  he  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely and  with  great  success.    Renouncing  his  gram 
matical  pursuits,  he  sold  all  bis  books  connected  with 
profane  learning  to  an  individual,  who  agreed,  in  return, 
to  supply  him  with  four  oboli  a  dav,  and  he  made  this 
scanty  pittance  suffice  for  all  his  wants.    We  are  not 
tokl  how  long  this  payment  was  continued.    His  man- 
ner of  life  was  now  marked  by  the  very  extremity  of 
self-denial ;  ho  drank  no  wine,  ate  little  food,  went  bare- 
foot even  in  winter,  contented  himself  with  a  tingle 
garment,  and  took  on  the  ground  the  little  repwe 
which  he  could  not  refuse  to  nature.    So  great  was 
the  interest  excited  by  his  discourses,  that  the  phi- 
losophers, the  learned,  the  very  pagans  themsehe*. 
flocked  to  hear  him.     During  all  this  time  Origen 
signalised  his  real  for  the  true  faith  by  visiting  the 
confessors  in  prison,  accompanying  them  into  the 
judgment-hall,  going  with  them  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, and  giving  them,  when  about  to  die,  the  k»»  of 
peace.    Conduct  such  as  this,  together  with  the  feet 
of  his  having  made  many  conversions,  naturally  ex- 
posed him  to  danger,  and  he  was  at  last  compiled 
constantly  to  change  his  place  of  abode  in  order  to  es- 
cape the  persecution  of  the  pagans.    His  retreat* 
were  frequently  discovered,  and  he  was  more  than 
once  dragged  through  the  streets  of  the  capital,  and 
put  to  the  torture.    His  firmness,  however,  never  fot- 
sook  him.    Being  a  young  man,  and  obliged,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  office  as  a  catechist,  to  be  frequently  in 
the  company  of  those  whose  presence  might  excite 
other  thoughts  than  such  as  ought  over  to  be  connect- 
ed with  his  sacred  functions,  Origen,  in  order  to  avoid 
all  temptation,  took  the  words  of  Holy  Writ  (MaU.. 
19,  12)  in  their  most  literal  acceptation,  and  resorted 
to  physical  means  as  a  preventive.    Though  he  strove 
to  keep  this  rash  act  a  ] 
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eventually  became  acquainted  with  it.    Surprised  at 
the  hardihood  of  the  deed,  and  jet  forced  to  respect 
ardent  and  devoted  piety  in  so  young  a  man,  be 
uraged  him  to  persevere.    Origan  himself  was 
subsequently  convinced  of  his  error,  and  confuted  in 
his  writings  the  literal  interpretation  of  a  text  which 
had  led  him  to  this  extreme. — After  a  visit  to  Rome, 
where  Zephirinus  was  the  bishop,  Origen  turned  his 
attention  to  the  acquiring  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  a 
thing  very  unusual  at  that  time  (Hurrotu,  de  Vtr.  II- 
luttr.,  c.  66) ;  but  his  knowledge  of  the  language  was 
never  very  great.    About  the  year  212,  his  preaching 
reclaimed  from  the  Valentinian  heresy  a  wealthy  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Ambrose,  who  afterward  assisted 
him  materially  in  the  publication  of  his  Commentaries 
on  the  Scriptures.   His  reputation  kept  continually  in- 
creasing, and  he  became  eminent  not  merely  as  an  in- 
st  ructer  in  religion,  but  also  in  philosophy  and  human 
sciences.  The  governor  of  Arabia,  having  heard  won- 
derful accounts  of  his  abilities,  requested  Demetrius 
and  the  patriarch  of  Egypt  to  send  Origen  to  him, 
that  they  might  converse  together  on  literature  and 
tho  sciences.    The  voyage  was  made,  and,  when  the 
curiosity  of  the  ruler  was  gratified,  Origen  returned  to 
his  native  capital.    This  city,  however,  he  soon  after 
quitted,  and  fled  to  Casarea  to  avoid  the  cruelties  ex- 
ercised upon  the  Alexandreans  by  the  odious  Caracal- 
la.   At  Cassarca  he  gave  public  lectures,  and,  though 
not  jet  a  priest,  was  invited  by  the  bishops  in  this 
quarter  to  expound  the  scriptures  in  the  assemblies  of 
the  faithful.    Demetrius  took  offence  at  this,  and  Ori- 
gen, at  his  earnest  request,  returned  to  the  capital  of 
Euypt  and  resumed  his  former  functions.    About  this 
time  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus  had  stopped  for 
a  while  at  Antioch,  to  expedite  the  preparations  for 
war  against  the  Persians ;  and  the  Empress  Mammea, 
who  accompanied  her  son,  sent  letters  and  an  escort 
to  Origen,  inviting  him  to  Antioch.    The  opportunity 
was  eagerly  embraced,  and  Origen  unfolded  to  bis  il- 
lustrious hearer  the  hopes  and  the  promises  of  the  gos- 
pel.   At  a  later  period  also  he  had  a  correspondence 
with  the  Emperor  Philip  and  his  wifo  Severn.    On  his 
return  once  more  to  Alexandrea,  he  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  writing  of  commentaries  on  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  at  the  instance  principally  of  Am- 
brose, whom  he  had  both  instructed  in  the  sciences, 
and,  as  we  have  already  observed,  reclaimed  from  his 
heretical  opinions.   This  disciple,  well  known  in  Alex- 
andrea by  the  fame  of  his  riches,  liberally  supplied  his 
former  master  with  all  the  means  requisite  for  pursuing 
his  studies.    Origen  had  around  him  several  secreta- 
ries, to  whom  he  dictated  notes,  and  seven  others  to 
arrange  these  notes  in  order :  the  former  were  called 
not4.ru,  the  latter  librarii.    Other  copyists  were  em- 
ployed in  transcribing  works.   Origen  commented  first 
on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  then  on  Genesis,  the  first 
twenty-five  Psalms,  and  the  Lamentations  of  Jere- 
miah.   Obliged  at  this  period  to  undertake  a  journey 
to  Athene,  for  the  purpose  of  succouring  the  churches 
of  Aehaia,  he  again  visited  Cassarea  on  his  way,  where 
the  bishop  of  this  church  and  the  bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem ordained  him  priest.    He  was  at  this  time  forty- 
five  years  of  age.    Demetrius  vehemently  disapproved 
of  this  ordination,  and  made  known  the  act  committed 
bj  Orijsen  on  his  own  person,  and  which  he  had  thus 
far  kept  secret.    According  to  him,  Origen  could  not 
be  admitted  to  sacred  orders,  and  he  insisted  that  this 
point  of  ancient  discipline  could  not  be  abandoned  bj 
the  church.    An  assemblj  was  convened,  and  Origen 
received  orders  to  leave  Alexandrea,  whither  he  had  re- 
turned.   In  a  second  assembly  or  council,  Demetrius 
pronounced  sentence  of  deposition  against  him,  and 
excommunicated  him  for  the  errors  which  be  had  prop- 
agated in  his  writings.    These  errors  were  principally 
contained  in  the  Treatise  dn  First  Principles,  and  one 
of  the  most  prominent  is  said  to  have  been  the  opin- 


ion maintained  by  him  in  favour  of  the  finite  punish* 
ment  of  the  wicked,  the  doctrine  of  the  modern  Uni- 
vcrsalists.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  in  behalf 
of  Origen,  that  we  are  not  fully  competent,  at  the 
present  day,  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  this  subject, 
or  to  determine  whether  he  actually  inclined  towards 
this  particular  heresy.  We  no  longer  possess  the 
Greek  text  of  this  work  of  his,  and  only  know  it 
through  the  medium  of  a  very  free,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ances, very  unfaithful  translation,  executed  by  Rufi- 
nus.  For  some  curious  remarks  on  this  head,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Bayle  (Dut.,  vol.  8,  p.  44,  acqq.. 
ed.  Land.,  1739).  Origen  retired,  after  this  ecclesi- 
astical sentence,  to  the  city  of  Cesarea,  where,  at  the 
of  the  bishops  in  this  quarter,  he  once  more 
to  expound  in  public  the  Sacred  Writings, 
me  from  far  and  near,  and  among  them  Fir- 
miiianus,  ono  of  the  most  illustrious  bishops  of  Cappa- 
docia.  The  most  eminent  of  the  disciples  of  Origen 
was  undoubtedly  St.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  and  in 
the  discourse  pronounced  by  this  grateful  follower  in 
honour  of  his  master,  wo  see  what  was  the  method 
pursued  by  Origen,  and  by  what  degrees  he  conducted 
bis  pupils  to  the  science  of  sciences.  The  persecu- 
tion under  Maximin  compelled  Origen  to  flee  from 
Palestine,  and  he  took  refuge  with  Firmilianus,  who 
concealed  him  for  the  space  of  two  years  in  the  house 
of  a  pious  widow.  In  this  abode  he  discovered  a 
large  number  of  volumes,  which  Symmachus,  the 
translator  of  Scripture,  had  left  as  an  heritage  to  the 
female  with  whom  Origen  was  residing,  and  he  was 
thus  enabled  to  devote  himself  to  profitable  study,  and 
compare  together  the  different  versions  of  the  sacred 
volume.  Ambrose,  the  disciple  and  generous  friend 
of  Origen,  having  been  arrested,  the  latter  addressed  to 
him,  from  his  place  of  retreat,  an  Exhortation  to  mar- 
tyrdom. This  production  not  only  urges  the  motives 
which  ought  to  animate  to  unshaken  constancy  the 
confessors  of  the  faith,  but  also  unfolds  the  rules  of 
conduct  and  the  principles  of  Christian  philosophy  to 
which  they  ought  to  adhere.  The  persecution  having 
ceased  on  the  death  of  Maximin,  Origen  returned  to 
Alexandrea,  and  ceased  not  to  occupy  himself  with 
what  had  so  long  been  the  subject  of  his  labours,  the 
famous  Hexapia.  This  great  work  was  completed  at 
Tyre,  but  in  what  year  is  not  precisely  known.  At 
the  age  of  sixty  Origen  consented  that  his  Homilies 
or  familiar  sermons  should  be  published :  these  had 
been  taken  down  during  delivery  by  notarti,  and, 
though  many  had  been  lost,  it  is  said  that  by  this 
means  more  than  a  thousand  of  his  discourses  were 
preserved.  As  he  was  consulted  from  all  quarters,  bis 
correspondence  became  very  voluminous :  more  than 
a  hundred  of  these  letters  were  preserved  by  Euse- 
bius,  and,  among  the  number,  two  in  particular,  one 
addressed  to  the  Emperor  Philip,  and  the  other  to  his 
consort  Severn.  Ongen  wrote  also  to  Fabian  and 
other  bishops,  to  repel  imputations  that  had  been  cast 
upon  his  faith.  A  nor  a  long  and  honourable  life,  to- 
warda  the  close  of  which  be  wrote  his  famous  work 
against  Celsus,  he  suffered  martyrdom,  according  to 
some  accounts,  in  tho  Decian  persecution ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  tho  more  correct  and  general  opinion,  he 
died  a  natural  death  at  Tyre,  A.D.  254.  His  suffer- 
ings, however,  during  the  last-mentioned  persecution 
were  dreadfully  severe  (Euseb.,  Hist.  Eccles.,  6,  39. 
— Nicepk.,  5,  32),  and  this,  perhaps,  has  led  to  tho  er- 
ror of  supposing  that  they  terminated  his  existence. 
Origen,  says  Epiphanius  (De  Pond,  et  Mens.),  "  suf- 
fered very  much,  yet  he  did  not  arrive  at  tho  end  to 
which  a  martyrdom  leads." — Origen  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  among  the  Christian  wri- 
ters. His  talents,  eloquence,  and  learning  have  been 
celebrated,  not  only  by  Christian  writers,  but  by  hea- 
then philosophers,  including  Porphyry  himself.  Jerome 
calls  him  44  a  man  of  immortal  genius,  who  understood 
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logic,  goometry,  arithmetic,  music,  grammar,  rhetoric, 
and  all  the  sect*  of  the  philosophers ;  bo  that  he  was 
reaorted  to  by  many  students  of  secular  literature, 
whom  he  received  chiefly  that  he  might  embrace  the 


he  deviates  from  the  path  pointed  out  by  the  church, 
though  it  mutt  be  confessed  that  she  had  not  yet  ex- 
pressed herself  as  clearly  in  relation  to  this  fundamen- 
tal doctrine  as  she  subsequently  did  at  the  Council  of 


opportunity  of  instructing  them  in  the  faith  of  Christ"  Nice.  In  thin  tame  book  Origen  starts  the  strange 
(de  YtT.  llluatr.,  c.  54).  Elsewhere  he  calls  him  the  |  idea  that  the  stars  are  animated  bodies.  In  the  sec- 
greatest  teacher  since  the  Apostles.  We  find  this  ,  ond  book  he  discusses  the  origin  of  the  world,  which, 
same  Jerome,  however,  at  a  later  period  of  his  life'vi-  like  the  Platonists,  he  regards  as  having  been  created 


oleiitly  attacking  Origen,  and  approving  of  the  perse 
cution  of  his  followers.  Sulpicius  Scverus  says,  that 
in  reading  Origen 's  works  be  saw  many  things  that 
pleased  mm,  but  many  also  in  which  he  (Origen)  was 
undoubtedly  mistaken.  He  wonders  how  one  and  the 
same  man  could  be  so  different  from  himself;  and 
adds,  "  where  he  is  right,  he  has  not  an  equal  since 
the  Apostles  ;  where  he  is  in  the  wrong,  no  man  has 
erred  more  shamefully.1'  (Dialog.,  1,  3.)  All  agree 
that  he  was  a  man  of  an  active  and  powerful  mind, 
and  of  fervent  piety  ;  fond  of  investigating  truth,  and 
free  from  all  mean  prejudices,  of  the  most  profound 
learning,  and  the  most  untiring  industry.  His  whole 
life  was  occupied  in  writing,  teaching,  and  especially 
in  explaining  the  Scriptures.  No  man,  certainly  none 
in  ancient  tunes,  did  more  to  settle  the  true  text  of 
the  sacred  writings,  and  to  spread  them  among  the 
people  ;  and  yet  few,  perhaps,  have  introduced  more 
dangerous  principles  into  their  interpretation.  For, 
whether  from  a  defect  in  judgment  or  from  a  fault  in 
his  education,  he  applied  to  the  Scriptures  the  allegor- 
ical method  which  the  Platonists  used  in  interpreting 
the  heathen  mythology.  He  says  himself,  "  that  the 
source  of  many  evils  lies  in  adhering  to  the  carnal  or 
external  part  of  Scripture.  Those  who  do  so  shall 
not  attain  the  kingdom  of  God.    Let  us  therefore  seek 

after  the  spirit  and  the  substantial  fruit  of  the  word, .  literal  sense  of  Scripture  was  not  obvious  or  rwi 


from  all  eternity  ;  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God', 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  which  he  assigns  also  to  the 
brute  creation  ;  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  eter- 
nal life.  The  third  book  treats  of  Free  Agency  ; 
Demons  or  EvU  Spirits,  and  the  various  ways  in  wforb 
men  are  tempted  by  them.  The  fouitb  book  is  devo- 
ted to  the  Interpretation  of  the  Bible. — 2.  tOjoootm. 
fina  ( "  Doctrine*  of  the  Philosopher*'' ).  Tab  ■ 
properly  the  first  book  of  a  work  entitled  Kord  too* 
aiptoeuv  ty^ryx0*  ("Refutation  of  aU  seels" \  and 
consisting  of  two  books.  In  it  Origen  briefly  explain 
the  doctrines  of  the  different  Greek  schools  of  philos- 
ophy, and  the  second  book  was  devoted  to  their  refe- 
tation.  There  is  some  doubt,  however,  whether  Ori- 
gen was  actually  the  author  of  it. — 3.  Commentaries 
on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  greater  part  of 
which,  however,  is  now  lost.  In  these  Commentaries 
Origen  gave  full  scope  to  his  learning  and  invagination, 
in  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  historical,  literal, 
mystical,  and  moral  sense  of  the  Bible.  His  grand 
fault,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  is  that  of  allego- 
rizing the  Scriptures  too  much ;  and  this  method  of 
interpretation  he  adopted  from  the  Alexandrine  ]dulas- 
ophers,  in  the  hope  of  establishing  a  union  between 
heathen  philosophy  and  Christian  doctrine.  His  fun- 
damental canon  of  criticism  was,  that,  wherever  the 


which  are  hidden  and  mysterious."  And,  again,  "  the 
Scriptures  are  of  little  use  to  those  who  understand 
them  as  they  are  written." — In  the  fourth-century,  the 
writing*  of  Origen  led  to  violent  controversies  in  the 
Church.  Epiphanius,  in  a  letter  preserved  by  Jerome, 
enumerates  eight  erroneous  opinions  as  contained  in 
his  works.  He  is  charged  with  holding  heretical  no- 
tions concerning  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  with 
maintaining  that  the  human  soul  is  not  created  w  ith 


clearly  consistent  with  A  is  peculiar  tenets,  the  words 
were  to  be  understood  in  a  spiritual  and  mystical 
sense ;  a  rule  by  which  he  could  easily  incorporate 
any  fancies,  whether  original  or  borrowed,  with  the 
Christian  creed. — 4.  Scholia,  or  short  notes  explana- 
tory of  difficult  passages  of  Scripture.  Of  these  some 
extracts  only  are  preserved  in  the  collection  made  by 
Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Basil  the  Great,  entitled  I'ht- 
locaJia. — 5.  Homilies,  or  familiar  sermons,  in  which  he 


the  body,  but  bos  a  previous  existence ;  that  in  the '  addressed  himself  to  the  capacities  of  the  people. 


resurrection  the  body  will  not  have  the  same  members 
as  before ;  and  that  future  punishments  will  not  be 
eternal,  but  that  both  fallen  angels  and  wicked  men 
will  be  restored,  at  some  distant  period,  to  the  favour 
of  God.  ( Huron,  ode.  Ruf.,  lib.  2,  vol.  4,  p.  403. ) 
These  opinions  were  not  generally  held  by  his  follow- 
ers, who  maintained  that  the  passages  from  which  they 
had  been  drawn  had  been  interpolated  in  his  writings 
by  heretics.  In  401,  Thcophilus,  bishop  of  Alexan- 
drea,  held  a  synod,  in  which  Origen  and  his  followers 
were  condemned,  and  the  reading  of  his  works  was 
prohibited ;  and  the  monks,  most  of  whom  were  Ori- 
penists,  were  driven  out  of  Alexandre  a.  His  opin- 
ions were  again  condemned  by  the  second  general 
council  of  Constantinople,  in  A  D.  563.  —  We  will 
now  proceed  to  give  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
several  works  of  this  father,  as  far  as  they  have  come 
down  to  us,  or  are  known  from  the  statements  of  other 
writers.  1.  Uepl  'Apx*v  ("On  Firtt  Principles"). 
This  work  was  divided  into  four  books ;  but  we  pos- 
sess only  a  short  notice  of  it  in  the  Myriobiblon  of 
Phot ius  ( Cod.,  8),  an  extract  in  Eusebius  (contra  Mar- 
cell.  Ancyran.,  lib.  1),  and  some  fragments  in  the  Phi- 
localia.  Rufinus  made  a  Latin  translation  of  the  work 
in  the  fourth  century,  which  has  reached  us ;  but  he 
has,  by  his  own  confession,  added  so  much  to  Origen '« 
work,  that  it  cannot  be  taken  as  a  fair  exhibition  of  his 
opinions.  In  the  first  book.  Origen  treats  of  God : 
he  explains  in  it  also  his  views  with  regard  to  the 
Trinity,  which  arc  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  Platonic  school ;  and  it  is  in  this  particularly  thai 


Hezapla  ('E£arr/u).  The  great  use  which  had  been 
made  by  the  Jews  of  the  Septuagint,  previously  to 
their  rejection  of  it,  and  the  constant  use  of  it  by  the 
Christians,  naturally  caused  a  multiplication  of  cop- 
ies ;  in  which,  besides  the  alterations  designedly 
made  by  the  Jews,  numerous  errors  became  intro- 
duced, in  the  course  of  time,  from  the  negligence  or 
inaccuracy  of  transcribers,  and  from  glosses  or  mar- 
ginal notes,  which  had  been  added  for  the  explana- 
tion of  difficult  words,  being  suffered  to  creep  into 
the  text.  In  order  to  remedy  this  growing  evil.  Ori- 
gen, in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century,  undertook 
the  laborious  task  of  collating  the  Greek  text  then  in 
use  with  the  original  Hebrew,  and  with  the  other  trans- 
lations then  in  existence,  and  from  the  whole  to  pro- 
duce a  new  recension  or  rcvisal.  Twenty -eight  years 
were  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  this  arduous  task, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  collected  manuscripts  from 
every  possible  quarter,  aided  by  the  pecuniary  liberality 
of  Ambrose.  Origen  commenced,  as  has  already  been 
Mated,  his  labour  at  Cssarea,  and,  it  appears,  finis-bed 
his  Polyglott  at  Tyre,  but  in  what  year  is  not  precise- 
ly known.  This  noble  critical  work  is  designated  by 
various  names  among  ancient  writers ;  as  Tempi*, 
Hexapla,  Oetapla,  and  Enneapla.  The  Tetrapla  con- 
tained the  four  Greek  versions  of  Aquiia,  Symmachua, 
the  Septuagint,  and  Theodotion.  disposed  in  four  col- 
umns ;  to  these  Origen  added  two  columns  more,  con- 
taining the  Hebrew  text  in  its  original  characters,  and 
also  in  Greek  letters ;  these  six  columns,  aocordina 
to  Epiphanius,  formed  the  Hexapla.    Having  subser 
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quently  discovered  two  other  Greek  Teraioni  of  some  I  hen,  toI.  2,  p.  172,  seqq. — Id.  ibid.,  vol.  2,  p.  742. 
parts  of  the  Scriptures,  usually  called  the  fifth  and  — Scholl,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  451,  ntqq.  —  Id. 
(sixth,  he  added  them  to  the  preceding,  inserting  them  ibid.,  vol.  5,  p.  223,  seaq.  —  Btogr.  Untv.,  vol.  32,  p. 
in  their  respective  places,  and  thus  composed  the  Oc-  71,  seqq.—Monie/alc,  Prtelmt.  in  Hex.  Ong.) 
tapla,  containing  eight  columns.    A  separate  transla-      Orion  ('Qpiuv),  a  celebrated  giant,  was  said  by 
tion  of  the  Psalms,  usually  called  the  seventh  version,  one  legend  to  have  been  the  son  of  Neptune  and  Eu- 
being  afterward  added,  the  entire  work  has  by  some  .  ryale.    His  father,  according  to  this  same  account, 
been  termed  the  Enneapla.    This  last  appellation,  gave  him  the  power  of  wading  through  the  depths  of 
however,  was  never  generally  adopted.    But,  as  the  '  the  sea,  or,  as  others  say,  of  walking  on  its  surface, 
two  editions  made  by  Origen  generally  bore  the  name  (Hesiod  ap.  Sekol.  ad  Ntcandr.,  Tker.,  15.)  He 
of  the  Tetrapla  and  Hexapla,  Grabe  thinks  that  they  [  married  Side,  whom  Juno  cast  into  Erebus  for  con- 
were  thus  called,  not  from  the  number  of  the  columns,  j  tending  with  her  in  beauty.    (Apollod.,  1,  4,  3.)  An- 
but  of  the  versions,  which  were  six,  the  seventh  con-  1  other  and  more  common  account  makes  Hyria,  a  town 
taming  the  Psalms  only.    Bauer,  after  Montfaucon,  is  ,  of  Bceotia,  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  Orion,  and  the 
of  opinion  that  Origen  edited  only  the  Tetrapla  and  story  of  his  origin  is  told  as  follows :  As  Jupiter,  Nep- 
Hexapla ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  real  fact. — The  tune,  and  Mercury  were  one  time  taking  a  ramble  upon 
original  Hebrew  being  regarded  as  the  basis  of  the  t  earth,  they  came,  late  in  the  evening,  to  the  house  of  a 
whale  work,  the  proximity  of  each  translation  to  the  ,  farmer  named  Hyrieus.    Seeing  the  wayfarers,  Hy- 
text,  in  point  of  closeness  and  fidelity,  determined  its  rieus,  who  was  standing  at  his  door,  invited  them  to 
rank  in  the  order  of  the  columns  ;  thus,  Aquila's  vcr-  enter,  and  pass  the  night  in  his  humble  abode.  The 
sion,  being  the  most  faithful,  is  placed  next  to  the  sa-  gods  accepted  the  kind  invitation,  and  were  hospitably 
cred  text ;  that  of  Symmachua  occupies  the  fourth  entertained.    Pleased  with  their  host,  they  inquired  if 
column  ;  the  Septuagint  the  fifth  ;  and  Theodotion's  he  had  any  wish  which  he  desired  to  have  gratified, 
the  sixth.    The  other  three  anonymous  translations,  Hyrieus  replied,  that  he  once  had  a  wife  whom  he 
not  containing  the  entire  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  tenderly  loved,  and  that  he  had  sworn  ncvor  to  marry 
were  placed  in  the  last  three  columns  of  the  Enneapla,  another.    She  was  dead  :  he  was  childless  :  his  vow 
according  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  were  dis-  was  binding  :  and  yet  he  was  desirous  of  being  a  father, 
covered  by  Origen.    In  the  Pentateuch,  Origen  com-  The  gods  took  the  hide  of  his  only  ox,  which  he,  on 
pared  the  Samaritan  text  with  the  Hebrew  as  received  discovering  their  true  nature,  had  sacrificed  in  their 
by  the  Jews,  and  noted  their  differences.    To  each  of  honour  :  they  buried  it  in  the  earth  ;  and  ten  months 
the  translations  inserted  in  this  Hexapla  was  prefixed  afterward  a  boy  came  to  light,  whom  Hyrieus  named 
an  account  of  the  author  *,  each  had  its  separate  pro-  Urion  or  Orion  (u—b  tov  ovpeiv. — Eupkonon  ap. 
legomena ;  and  the  ample  margins  were  filled  with  Schol.  ad  II.,  18,  1,  86. — Omd,  Fast.,  5,  495,  seqq. — 
notes.    A  few  fragments  of  these  prolegomena  and  Hygin  ,  Fab.,  195. — Id.,  Poet.  Attron.,  2,  34).  This 
marginal  annotations  have  been  preserved,  but  nothing  unseemly  legend  owes  its  origin  to  the  name  Orion,  and 
remains  of  his  history  of  the  Greek  versions.    Mont-  was  the  invention  of  the  Athenians.     (Miiller,  Or- 
faucon  supposes  that  the  Hexapla  must  have  made  \  chotn.,  p.  99.)    In  Hvginus,  Hyrieus  is  Byrseus  (from 
fifty  large  folio  volumes.    During  nearly  half  a  cen-  the  hide,  pvpaa). — When  Onon  grew  up,  he  went, 
tury  this  great  work  remained  buried,  as  it  were,  in  according  to  this  same  account,  to  the  island  of  Chios, 
a  corner  of  the  city  of  Tyre,  probably  because  the  where  he  became  enamoured  of  Merope,  the  daughter 
expense  of  procuring  a  copy  exceeded  the  means  of  of  CSnopion,  son  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.   He  sought 
any  single  individual.    It  would,  no  doubt,  have  per-  her  in  marriage  ;  but,  while  wooing,  seized  a  favour- 
isbed  there,  had  not  EusebiuB  and  Pamphilus  restored  able  opportunity,  and  offered  her  violence.    Her  fa- 
it to  the  light,  and  placed  it  in  the  library  of  the  lat-  ther,  incensed  at  this  conduct,  and  having  made  Orion 
ter  at  Cssaarea.    It  may  be  doubted  whether  a  copy  drunk,  blinded  him,  and  cart  him  on  the  seashore, 
of  the  original  work  was  ever  made.    St.  Jerome  saw  The  blinded  hero  contrived  to  reach  Lemnos,  and 
it  still  at  Ccsarea,  but  as  no  writer  makes  mention  came  to  the  forge  of  Vulcan,  who,  taking  pity  on  him, 
of  it  after  his  time,  it  is  probable  that  it  perished  in  gave  him  Kedalion  (Guardian),  one  of  his  men,  to  be 
653  A.D.,  when  Ca>sarea  was  taken  by  the  Arabi-  ,  his  guide  to  the  abode  of  the  Sun.    Placing  Kedalion 
ans. — To  repair  as  much  as  possible  the  loss  of  the  on  his  shoulder,  Orion  proceeded  to  the  East  -,  and 
Hexapla  of  Origen,  various  scholars  have  occupied  there  meeting  the  Sun-god,  was  restored  to  vision  by 
themselves,  in  modern  times,  with  the  care  of  restoring  his  beams.    Anxious  for  revenge  on  CEnopion,  he  re- 
it.    The  first  that  undertook  thin  task  was  Flaminio  turned  to  Chios  ;  but  the  Chians,  aware  of  his  in- 
Nobili,  in  the  notes  to  his  edition  of  the  Septuagint  tention,  concealed  the  object  of  his  search  under  the 
(  Roma,  15S7);  and  after  him  Drusius,  in  hts  Frag-  '  ground,  and  Orion,  unable  to  find  him,  returned  to  Crete. 
merua  veterum  interpretum  (Arnh.,  1622).     w£h  (Hesiod,  I.  c.  —  Apollod.,  I.  e. —  Hygin  ,  I.  c  ) —  The 
these  materials,  and  with  the  aid  of  manuscripts,  ,  death  of  Orion  is  variously  related.  As  all  the  legends 
Montfaucon  arranged  his  Hexapla  Origems,  which  |  relating  to  him  are  evidently  later  than  the  time  of 
were  printed  in  2  vols,  folio,  at  Paris,  in  1713,  and  ,  Homer,  none  ventures  to  assign  any  other  cause  to  it 
were  reprinted  by  Bahrdt  (Lip*.,  2  vols.  8vo.,  1769).  than  the  goddess  Diana,  whose  wrath  (though  Homer 
It  is  thought,  however,  that  the  learned  Benedictine  j  rather  says  the  contrary)  he  drew  on  himself.  Some 
was  not  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  Hebrew,  and  said  that  he  attempted  to  offer  violence  to  the  goddess 
that  he  wan  deficient  in  critical  acumen. — 7.  The  last  herself;  others  to  Opis,  one  of  her  Hyperborean  maid- 
work  of  Origen's  deserving  of  mention  is  his  Reply  to  ens,  and  that  Diana  slew  him  with  her  arrows ;  others, 
CelsuM.    This  philosopher,  a  member  of  the  Epicu-  again,  that  it  was  for  presuming  to  challenge  the  god. 
rean  sect,  had  composed,  under  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  dess  at  the  discus.    It  was  also  said  that,  when  he 
a  work  against  Christianity,  replete  with  calumny  and  came  to  Crete,  he  boasted  to  Latona  and  Diana  that 
falsehood.    ( Vid.  Celsus  II.)    At  the  instance  of  his  he  was  able  to  kill  anything  that  would  come  from  the 
friend  Ambrose,  Origen  undertook  to  reply  to  it,  and  earth.    Indignant  at  his  boast,  they  sent  a  scorpion, 
triumphantly  succeeded  — The  best  edition  of  Origen's  which  stung  him,  and  he  died.    It  was  said  finally 
works  is  that  of  De  la  Rue,  Paris,  1733-59,  4  vols,  that  Diana  loved  Orion,  and  was  even  about  to  many 
faJ.,  reprinted  by  Oberthur,  at  Wureeburg,  in  15  vols.  him.    Her  brother  was  highly  displeased,  and  often 
8vo,  1780  and  following  years.    The  best  edition  of  chid  her.  but  to  no  purpose.    At  length,  observing  one 
the  commentaries  separately  is  that  of  Huet.  Rotom.,  day  Orion  wading  through  the  sea  with  his  head  just 
1668,  2  toIs.  fol.    The  Scholia  were  published  by  above  the  waters,  he  pointed  it  out  to  his  sister,  and 
themselves  in  1618,  Paris,  4to.    (Home's  Introduc-  maintained  that  she  could  not  hit  that  black  thing  on 
6  C  B37 
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the  *ea.  The  archer-goddess  discharged  a  shaft  :  the 
wave*  rolled  the  dead  body  of  Orion  to  the  land  ;  and, 
bewailing  her  fatal  error  with  many  tears,  Diana  placed 
him  among  the  stars. — The  hero  Orion  is  not  mention- 
ed iu  the  Iliad;  but  in  the  Odyssey  (5,  121)  we  are 
told  by  Calypso,  that  rosy-fingered  Aurora  took  him, 
and  that  Diana  slew  him  with  her  gentle  darts  in  Or- 
tygia.  In  another  place  his  size  and  beauty  are  praised. 
(Od.,  11,  309.— Keightiey'i  Mythology,  p.  461,  agqq.) 
—The  constellation  of  Orion,  which  represents  a  man 
of  gigantic  stature  wielding  a  sword,  is  mentioned  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Homer  and  Honied  (R.,  17,  486. 
r-Op.  el  D.,  589,  615,  619).  Both  poets,  in  alluding 
to  it,  use  the  expression  a&cvoc  'Qpiuvoc,  "the  strength 
of  Onon"  (i.  c.,  the  strong  or  poworful  Orion),  analo- 
gous to  the  fiir}  'HpaxAei';;.  We  must  connect,  there- 
fore, with  the  idea  of  Orion,  as  represented  on  the  ce- 
lestial planisphere,  that  of  a  poworful  warrior,  armed 
with  his  "  golden  sword,"  or,  as  Aratus  expresses  it, 
£>re>f  .  .  .  l?t  Tretrotdt*  (v.  588).  So,  too,  the  Ara- 
bic name  for  this  constellation,  namely,  El-dsckebbdr, 
means  tho  "  Giant"  the  "  Hero."  According  to  Butt- 
man,  the  form  Oarton  ('Uapiuv,  Pini.,  Istk,  3,  67) 
is  earlier  tlian  Onon,  and  the  letter  o  itself  has- arisen 
from  a  peculiar  mode  of  pronouncing  the  digamma, 
which  is  known  to  have  had  a  sound  resembling  our 
teh  or  if.  The  name  Fofxuv,  therefore,  will  be  de- 
rived from  FJfjjyc  or  'Apqc,  and  signify  "  a  warrior." 
Indeed,  the  English  term  Warrior  is  almost  identical 
in  form  with  the  Greek  'Oapiuv,  and  the  word  War 
connects  itself  as  plainly  with  the  root  of  Yap-qc  or 
Mars.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  the  constella- 
tion Orion  was  called  by  the  Boeotians  Kavdduv,  a  de- 
rivative in  all  likelihood  of  Kavduoc,  a  name  given  to 
the  god  Mars.  (Lycophr.,  328. — Tzelt.,  ad  loc. — Ly- 
cophr.,  938.)— That  part  of  the  legend,  also,  which  re- 
lates to  the  ox's  hide,  is  explained  by  the  same  eminent 
scholar,  on  the  supposition  of  some  resemblance  hav- 
ing been  discovered  between  the  position  of  the  stars 
in  this  constellation  and  the  hide  of  an  ox.  Thus  the 
four  stars,  a,  ji,  y,  x,  will  indicate  the  four  extremities 
or  comers,  and  the  feebler  stars,  which  now  form  the 
head,  will  represent  the  neck.  In  the  same  way,  the 
three  brilliant  stars  in  the  middle  may  havo  suggested 
the  idea  of  the  three  deities,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and 
Mercury.  (Buttmann,  Anmcrk. — Idelcr,  Sternnanun, 
p.  331.) — The  cosmical  setting  of  Orion,  which  took 
place  towards  tho  end  of  Autumn,  was  always  ac- 
companied with  rain  and  wind.  Hence  the  south 
wind  is  called  by  Horace  "  the  rapid  companion  of  the 
setting  Orion"  (Od.,  1,  28,  21),  and  Orion  himself  as 
"  fraught  with  harm  to  mariners."  (Epod.,  15,  7. — 
Compare  Od.,  3,  27,  18.—  Vug.,  Mn.,  I,  536. — Id. 
ib.,  A,  62.) — From  the  view  which  has  here  been  taken 
of  the  origin  of  the  name  Orion,  it  wUl  be  seen  at 
once  how  erroneous  is  the  etymology  assigned  by  Isi- 
dorus,  when  he  says,  "  Orion  dietut  ab  urina,  id  eat 
ab  inundatione  aquarum.  Tempore  enitn  htcmit  obor- 
tus,  mare  el  terras  aqxus  et  tempeatalibua  turbat." 
(Oris;.,  3,  70.)  There  is  also  another  error  here.  It 
was  not  the  rising,  but  the  cosmical  setting,  of  the 
constellation  which  brought  stormy  weather.  (Ideler, 
Sternnanun,  p.  219  ) 

Orithyia  ( four  syllables),  a  daughter  of  Erechthcus, 
king  of  Athens,  by  Praxithea.  She  was  carried  off  by 
Boreas,  the  god  of  the  northern  wind.    (Kid.  Boreas.) 

Obmenium,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  of 
Magnesia,  near  the  shores  of  the  Sinus  Pelasgicus,  and 
southeast  of  Demetrias.  It  is  noticed  by  Homer,  in 
the  cut.iloguo  of  the  ships,  as  belonging  to  Eurypy- 
lus.  (//.,  2, 734.)  According  to  Demetrius  of  Scep- 
sis, it  was  the  birthplace  of  Phcenix,  the  preceptor  of 
Achilles.  (Strabo,  438.  —  Euatath.  ad  R.,  p.  762.) 
Strabo  affirms,  that  in  his  time  it  was  called  Ormini- 
um  ;  and  that  it  contributed,  with  many  of  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  to  the  rise  and  prosperity  of  the  city  of 
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Demetrias,  from  which  it  was  distant  only  twenty- 
seven  stadia.  In  Diodorus  Siculua  it  is  said  that  Cas- 
sandra had  wished  to  remove  the  inhabitants  of  Or- 
ehomenus  and  Dium  to  Thebes  of  Phthia,  but  wa* 
prevented  by  tho  arrival  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetc* 
As  there  was  no  Theasalian  city  named  Orchomenu*, 
it  is  very  likely  that  we  ought  to  read  Ormcnium  in 
the  passage  here  referred  to  (Dtod.  Stc,  4,  37. — Con- 
sult Wcsseltng,  ad  loc  ).  The  modern  Gontza  ap- 
pears to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  (Cr»- 
mtr's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  427.) 

OaxKJt,  a  city  of  Argolia,  northwest  of  Nemea, 
and  near  the  con  ones  of  the  country.  It  was  situate  on 
or  near  a  river  of  the  same  name.  Pausanias  reports, 
that  this  place  was  founded  by  Orneus,  son  of  Lro  ti- 
the us  (2,  25).  The  Orncatss  were  originally  inde- 
pendent of  Argos ;  but,  in  process  of  time,  having 
been  conquered  by  their  more  powerful  neighbour*, 
from  Ionians  they  became  Dorians,  as  Herodotus  in- 
form;* us  (8.  73).  But  we  may  observe  that,  accord- 
ing to  Homer  (Iliad,  2,  569,  teqq  ),  this  place  was 
held  in  subjection  by  the  sovereigns  of  Myceme  at 
early  as  tho  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  Thucydides 
writes,  that  Ornea  was  destroyed  by  the  Argives  in 
the  sixteenth  year  of  the  Peloponncsian  war,  after  it 
had  been  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants  (6, 7).  Strabo 
seems  to  acknowledge  two  towns  of  this  name,  as- 
signing one  to  Argolia,  and  the  other  to  Corinthia  or 
Sicyonia  ;  but  in  regard  to  this  fact  he  was  probably 
mistaken.  In  his  time  Omcc  was  deserted.  No 
modern  traveller  appears  to  have  discovered  the  ruins 
of  this  ancient  city  ;  Founnont,  however,  whose  au- 
thority is  very  dubious,  affirmed  that  the  site  was  in 
his  time  still  known  by  the  name  of  Ormca.  ( Voy- 
age manuscript,  cited  by  PauqucviiU,  vol.  5,  p.  297. 
— Cramer' a  Anc.  Greece,  voL  3,  p.  283,  seqo.) 

Orodss,  king  of  Parthia.  He  was  on  the  throne 
when  Crassus  undertook  his  ill-starred  expedition 
against  that  country.    (  Vid.  Parthia.) 

Orcxtks,  a  Persian  governor  of  Sardis,  notorious 
for  bis  cruel  murder  of  Poly  crates.  He  was  put  to 
death,  B.C.  521,  by  order  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  on 
account  of  various  offences  committed  by  him,  more 
particularly  for  having  destroyed  Mitrobates,  governor 
of  Daschyuum,  and  his  son  Cranapes,  and  for  having 
put  to  death  a  royal  messenger.  Historians  are  not 
quite  agreed  about  the  name  of  this  man.  He  is  call- 
ed by  some  O ronton.    (Herod.,  3,  120,  **qq) 

Ohontks,  a  river  of  Syria,  rising  on  the  eastern  side 
of  tho  range  of  Lilian  us,  and,  after  pursuing  a  norther- 
ly course,  falling  into  the  Mediterranean  about  six 
leagues  below  Antiochia.    It  was  called  ( ironies,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  from  the  person  who  first  built  a 
bridge  over  it,  its  previous  name  having  been  Typhon. 
(Strob.,  758,  acqq.)    This  name  it  received  from  a 
dragon,  which,  having  been  struck  with  a  thunderbolt, 
sought  in  its  flight  a  place  of  concealment  by  breaking 
through  the  surface  of  the  earth,  from  which  aperture 
the  river  broke  forth,  so  that,  according  to  this  state- 
ment, it  pursued  a  part  of  its  course  at  first  under 
ground.    This,  however,  is  a  mere  fable.  Typhon 
was  probably  a  fanciful  appellation  given  to  it  by  the 
Greeks,  since  it  is  altogether  different  from  the  Syriac 
term  which  the  natives  now  apply  to  it,  namely,  £i 
Aosi,  or,  "  the  Obstinate,"  in  reference  to  its  only  irri- 
gating the  neighbouring  fields  through  compulsion,  as  it 
were,  and  by  the  agency  of  machines  (Abul/cda,  Tab. 
Syr.,  ed.  Koklcr,  p.  150).    This  name,  no  doubt,  was 
also  given  to  it  by  the  Syrians  of  former  day  a,  since 
from  it  the  Greeks  appeared  to  have  formed  their  other 
name  for  this  river,  viz.,  the  Axhis.    Scylax  calls  the 
stream  Thapsacus.    The  Orontes  is  a  large  river  in 
winter,  on  account  of  the  accession  to  its  waters  from 
the  rain  and  melted  snows,  but  it  is  a  very  small  stream 
in  summer.    (Manncrt,  Gtogr.,  vol.  6,  pC  1,  p.  446, 
tcqq.) 
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Oropus,  I.  a  city  on  the  confines  of  Bceotia  and  At- 
tica, on  the  lower  bank  of  the  Asopus,  and  not  far 
from  it*  mouth.  The  possession  of  this  place  was 
long  the  object  of  eager  contest  between  the  Boeotians 
amfthe  Athenians.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the 
former  could  proTe  priority  of  possession ;  but,  as  the 
Athenians  were  anxious  to  enlarge  their  territory  at 
the  expense  of  their  Boeotian  neighbours,  and  to  make 
(as  all  nations  have  been  anxious  to  do)  a  river  (the 
Asopus)  their  boundary,  and  also  to  secure  their  com- 
munication with  Eubaea,  they  used  their  rising  pow- 
er to  appropriate  this  place  to  themselves.  (Bloom/, 
ad  Thueyd.,  2,  23.)  In  the  Peloponnesian  war  we 
find  it  occupied  by  the  Athenians ;  but,  towards  the 
close  of  that  contest,  we  hear  of  the  city  being  sur- 
prised by  the  Ikeotians,  who  retained  possession  of  it 
for  many  years.  (Thueyd.,  8,  60.)  In  consequence 
of  a  sedition  which  occurred  there,  the  Thebans  chan- 
ged the  site  of  the  place,  and  removed  it  about  seven 
stadia  from  the  sea  (Diod.  Sie.,  14,  17.)  After  the 
overthrow  of  Thebes,  Oropus  was  ceded  to  the  Athe- 
nians by  Alexander.  Hence  Livy,  Pausanias,  and 
Pliny  place  the  town  in  Attica  Dicsarchus  and 
Stephanos,  on  the  other  hand,  ascribe  it  to  Boeotia. 
Diccarchus  (Stat.  Gr.,  p.  11)  styles  Oropus  "the 
dwelling-house  of  Thebes,  the  traffic  of  retail  venders, 
the  unsurpassable  avarice  of  excisemen  versed  in  ex- 
cess of  wickedness  for  ages,  ever  imposing  duties  on 
imported  goods.  The  generality  are  rough  in  their 
manners,  but  courteous  to  those  who  are  shrewd ;  they 
are  repulsive  to  the  Boeotians,  but  the  Athenians  are 
Baotians."  The  meaning  of  this  last  passage  is  per- 
haps this,  that  tho  Athenians  on  this  border  were  so 
much  mixed  with  the  Boeotians  as  to  have  lost  their 
usual  characteristics  for  acuteness  and  intelligence. 
"  Oropus,"  says  Dodwell,  "  is  now  called  Ropo,  and 
contains  only  few  and  imperfect  ruins"  (vol.  2,  p.  156. 
^-Cramer's  Arte.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  272).— II.  A  city 
of  Macedonia,  mentioned  by  Stephanus  (p.  770),  but 
otherwise  unknown.— III.  A  city  in  the  island  of  Eu- 
bo»a.    (Amm.  MareeU.,  80,  4—Stepk.  Byz.,  p.  770.) 

OsosTcs,  Paulus,  a  presbyter  of  the  Spanish  Church, 
and  a  native  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  who  flourished 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  under  Area- 
dius  and  Honorius.  The  invasion  of  his  country  by 
the  barbarians,  and  the  troubles  excited  by  the  PrisciJIi- 
anists,  a  sect  of  the  Gnostics  or  Manichaans,  caused 
him,  about  A.D.  414,  to  betake  himself  to  St.  Augus- 
ta* in  Africa,  who  afterward  sent  him  to  St.  Jerome. 
The  latter  prelate  was  then  in  Palestine.  Orosius  act- 
ed in  this  country  the  part  of  a  turbulent  man,  and  em- 
broiled St.  Jerome  with  Pelagius  and  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem. He  wrote  also  a  treatise  against  Pelagius,  who 
was  at  that  time  spreading  his  opinions  concerning 
original  sin  and  grace.  The  title  of  this  production 
Is  "  Liber  Apologetieus  contra  Pelagium,  de  ArbitrMi- 
htrtate."  The  treatise  is  annexed  to  the  "  History" 
of  Orosius.  From  Palestine  he  returned  to  Hippo 
Regius  in  Africa,  to  his  friend  St.  Augustm,  and  thence 
to  Spain.  The  calamities  which  had  befallen  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and,  above  all,  the  capture  and  pillage  of 
Rome  by  Alaric  (A.D.  410),  afforded  to  the  heathens, 
and  to  Symmachus  among  the  rest,  a  pretence  for  ac- 
cusing the  Christian  religion  of  being  the  cause  of  all 
these  disasters,  and  of  saying  that,  since  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  old  religion  of  the  state,  victory  had  utter- 
ly forsaken  the  Roman  arms.  To  refute  this  charge, 
Orosius,  at  the  advice  of  St.  Augustm,  composed  a 
history,  in  which  he  undertook  to  show  that  ever  since 
the  creation,  which  he  dated  back  6618  years,  the  hab- 
itable world  had  been  the  theatre  of  the  greatest  ca- 
lamities. The  work  consists  of  seven  books,  divided 
into  chanters.  It  begins  with  a  geographical  desorip-  : 
tion  of  the  world,  then  treats  of  the  origin  of  the  hu- 
man race  according  to  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  after-  i 
ward  relates  the  various  accounts  of  the  mythologists  . 


and  poets  concerning  the  heroic  ages.  Then  follows 
the  history  of  the  early  monarchies,  the  Assyrian,  Bab- 
ylonian, and  Persian,  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  and 
the  wars  of  his  successors,  as  well  as  the  early  his- 
tory of  Rome,  the  contents  being  chiefly  taken  from 
Trogus  Pompeius,  and  his  abridger  Justin.  The  fourth 
hook  contains  the  history  of  Rome  from  the  wars  of 
Pyrrhus  to  the  fall  of  Carthage.  The  fifth  book  com- 
prises the  period  from  the  taking  of  Corinth  to  the  wat 
of  Spartacus.  Orosius  quotes  among  his  authorities 
several  works  which  are  now  lost.  The  narrative  in 
the  sixth  book  begins  with  the  war  of  Sylla  against 
Mithradates,  and  ends  with  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 
The  seventh  book  contains  the  liistory  of  the  empire 
till  A.D.  416,  including  a  narrative  of  the  capture  and 
sack  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  which  was  the  great  ovent  of 
the  age.  Orosius  intermingles  with  his  narrative  mor- 
al reflections,  and  sometimes  whole  chapters  of  advice 
and  consolation,  addressed  to  his  Christian  brethren, 
and  intended  to  confirm  their  faith  amid  the  calamities 
of  the  times,  which,  however  heavy,  were  not,  as  he 
asserts,  unprecedented.  The  Romans,  he  says,  in 
their  conquests,  had  inflicted  equal,  if  not  greater, 
wrongs  on  other  countries.  His  tone  is  that  of  a 
Christian  moralist,  impressed  with  the  notions  of  jus- 
tice, retribution,  and  humanity,  in  which  the  heathen 
historians  show  themselves  so  deficient.  As  an  his- 
torical writer,  Orosius  shows  considerable  critical 
judgment  in  general,  though  in  particular  passages  he 
appears  quite  credulous,  as  in  chapter  10th  of  the  first 
book,  where  he  relates  from  report,  that  the  marks  of 
the  chariot-wheels  of  Pharaoh's  host  are  still  visible  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea — As  an  instance  of  the  in- 
cidental value  of  the  passages  taken  by  Orosius  from 
older  writers,  consult  Savigny  (Das  Reckt  des  Bcsttzes, 
p.  176).  King  Alfred  made  a  free  translation  of  the 
History  of  Orosius  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  language, 
which  was  published  by  Daines  Barrington,  with  an 
English  version,  London,  1773,  8vo.  The  work  of 
Orosius,  in  some  MSS.,  is  entitled  "  Adversus  Pa' 
paws  Histonarum  libri  vii."  In  others  it  is  called 
44  De  totals  Mundi  Calamitattbus in  others,  again, 
"  De  Cladibus  et  Miseriis  Anriquorum."  The  most 
singular  title,  however,  given  by  some  MSS.,  is  "J/or- 
mesta"  or  "Ormcsta."  The  general  opinion  is,  that 
this  has  arisen  from  a  mistake  made  by  some  old  copy- 
ist. The  true  title,  in  all  probability,  was  Pauli  Oro- 
sii  moesta  mundi,  from  which,  by  abbreviation,  was 
first  made  Pauli  Or.  moesta  mundi,  and  finally  Pault 
Ormesta,  or  simply  Ormesta.  ( Wuhof.,  Rctat.,  Duu- 
burg,  1762,  N.  47,  52.)— One  of  the  best  editions  of 
Orosius  is  that  of  Havercamp,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1738,  4to. 
(Eneycl.  Us.  KnouA.,  vol.  17,  p.  36.— Schotl,  Hist. 
Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  3,  p.  170. — Bohr,  Gesch.  Rom.  Lit., 
vol.  1,  p.  477.) 

Orospsda.    Vid.  Ortospeda. 

Orpheus  (two  syllables),  a  poet,  musician,  and  phi- 
losopher, whose  name  is  very  prominent  in  the  early 
legends  of  Greece.  The  traditions  respecting  him  are 
remarkably  obscure.  According  to  Cicero  (N.  D.,  1, 
38),  Aristotle  believed  that  no  such  person  as  Orpheus 
the  poet  had  ever  existed ;  but  perhaps  he  only  means 
that  the  poems  ascribed  to  him  were  spurious.  Or- 
pheus is  mentioned  as  a  real  person  by  several  of  the 
ancient  Greek  writers,  namely,  by  tho  lyric  poets  Iby- 
cus  and  Pindar,  the  historians  Hollanieuts  and  Phere- 
cydes,  and  the  Athenian  tragedians :  he  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Homer  or  Hesiod.  Some  ancient  writers 
reckon  several  persons  of  this  name,  and  Herodotus 
speaks  of  two.  In  later  times  a  number  of  marvellous 
stories  were  connected  with  his  namo. — The  following 
is  the  legendary  history  of  Orpheus.  His  native  coun- 
try was  Thrace.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  most  of 
the  traditions  respecting  Greek  civilization  are  con- 
nected with  the  Thracians,  who  in  later  times  spoke  a 
language  unintelligible  to  the  Greeks,  and  were  looked 
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upon  by  them  as  barbarian*.  Muller  explains  Una  by 
pointing  out  that  the  Thracians  of  these  legends  were 
not  the  same  people  as  those  of  the  historical  period, 
a  Greek  race  who  lived  in  the  district  called  Pie- 


ria,  to  the  east  of  the  Olympus-range,  to  the  north  of 
Thessaly,  and  to  the  south  of  Emathia  or  Macedonia. 
{Miller,  Ht»t.  Gr.  IM.,  p.  26  )  The  time  at  which 
Orpheus  lived  is  placed  by  all  writers  not  long  before 
the  Trojan  war,  and  by  most  at  the  period  of  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition,  about  twelve  or  thirteen  centuries 
before  our  era.  He  was  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Apollo  and  tho  muse  Calliope,  or,  according  to  an- 
other account,  of  Ocagrus  and  a  muse.  The  poets 
represent  him  as  a  King  of  Thrace,  but  the  historians 
arc  generally  silent  about  his  station.  According  to 
Clemens  of  Alcxandrea  he  was  the  disciple  of  Museus, 
but  the  more  common  accounts  make  him  his  teacher. 
He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  to  whom  he  rendered 
the  greatest  service  by  his  skill  in  music ;  the  en- 
chanting tones  of  his  lyre  made  the  Argo  move  into 
the  water,  delivered  the  heroes  from  many  difficulties 
and  dangers  while  on  the  voyage,  and  mainly  contrib- 
uted to  their  success  in  obtaining  the  golden  fleece. 
After  the  voyage,  Orpheus  returned  to  the  cavern  in 
Thrace  in  which  he  commonly  dwelt.  He  is  said  by 
some  authors  to  have  made  a  voyage  to  Egypt  before 
the  Argonautic  expedition. — The  skill  with  which  Or- 
pheus struck  the  lyre  was  fabled  to  have  been  such  as 
to  move  the  very  trees  and  rocks,  and  the  beasts  of  the 
fcrest  assembled  round  him  as  he  touched  its  chords. 
He  had  for  his  wife  a  nymph  named  Eurydice,  who 
died  from  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  as  she  was  flying  from 
Aristsus.  Orpheus,  disconsolate  at  her  loss,  deter- 
mined to  descend  to  the  lower  world,  to  endeavour  to 
mollify  its  rulers,  and  obtain  permission  for  his  beloved 
Eurydice  to  return  to  the  regions  of  light.  Armed 
only  with  his  lyre,  he  entered  the  realms  of  Hades,  and 
gained  an  easy  admittance  to  the  palace  of  Pluto.  At 
the  music  of  his  44  golden  shell,"  to  borrow  the  beauti- 
ful language  of  ancient  poetry,  the  wheel  of  Ixion  stop- 
ped, Tantalus  forgot  the  thirst  that  tormented  him,  the 
vulture  ceased  to  prey  on  the  vitals  of  Tityos,  and  Plu- 
to and  Proserpina  lent  a  favouring  ear  to  his  prayer. 
Eurydice  was  allowed  to  return  with  him  to  the  upper 
world,  but  only  on  condition  that  Orpheus  did  not  look 
back  upon  her  before  they  had  reached  the  confines  of 
the  kingdom  of  darkness.  He  broke  the  condition,  and 
■he  vanished  from  his  sight.  His  death  is  differently 
related.  The  most  common  account  is,  that  he  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  Thracian  women,  at  a  Bacchic 
festival,  in  revenge  for  the  contempt  which  he  bad 
shown  towanls  them  through  his  sorrow  for  the  loss  of 
Eurydice.  {Apollod.,  1,  3. —  Virg.,  Georg.,  4,  464.) 
His  limbs  were  scattered  over  the  plain,  but  his  head 
was  thrown  upon  the  river  Hebrus,  which  bore  it  down 
to  the  sea,  and  the  waves  then  carried  it  to  Lesbos, 
where  it  was  buried.  (Fid.  Lesbos.)  The  Muses  col- 
lected the  fragments  of  his  body  and  interred  them  at 
Libethra,  and  Jupiter,  at  their  prayer,  placed  his  lyre 
in  the  skies.  {Apollod.,  I.  e — Apoll.  khod.,  1,  23. — 
Hermes  ap.  A  then ,  13,  p.  597.) — The  poets  and  fab- 
ulists have  attributed  to  Orpheus  many  great  improve- 
ments in  the  condition  of  the  human  race.  Indeed,  his 
having  moved  even  animals,  and  trees,  and  the  flinty 
rocks  oy  the  sweetness  of  his  strains,  would  seem  to 
indicate  nothing  more  than  his  successful  exertions  in 
civilizing  the  early  race  of  men.  {Herat.,  Ep.  ad 
Pit.,  391.)  Nearly  all  the  ancient  writers  state,  that 
Orpheus  introduced  into  Greece  the  doctrines  of  reli- 
gion and  the  worship  of  the  gods.  The  foundation  of 
mysteries  is  also  ascribed  to  him.  (Amtopk,  Ran., 
1030  —  Eurtp.,  Rhes.,  945  — Plato,  Protag.,  p.  216.) 
Herodotus  (2,  91)  speaks  of  Orphic  and  Bacchic  mys- 
teries. These  mysteries  seem  to  have  been  different 
from  those  of  Eleusis.  The  establishment  of  social  in- 
stitutions, and  the  commencement  of  civilization,  are, 
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as  we  have  just  remarked,  attributed  to  Orpheus.  Aris- 
tophanes says,  that  be  taught  men  to  abstain  from  mur- 
der. {Ran.,  1030.)  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  many  fables.  A  passage  in  an  epigram,  to 
which,  however,  no  authority  can  be  attached,  ascribes 
to  him  the  invention  of  letters.  {Fabric.,  Bib.  Grsz., 
vol.  1,  p.  173  )  The  discovery  of  many  things  in  med- 
icine is  also  assigned  to  him  {Plm.,  25,  2),  and  the  re- 
call of  Eurydice  from  the  lower  world  is  sometimes  ex- 
plained as  referring  to  his  skill  in  the  healing  art-  He 
was  said  to  have  been  a  soothsayer  and  an  enchanter, 
and  he  had  a  famous  oracle  in  Lesbos.  A  share  in  lbs 
invention  of  the  lyre  is  also  ascribed  to  him :  he  reced- 
ed it  from  Apollo  with  seven  strings,  and  added  to  it  two 
more.  According  to  Plutarch,  he  was  the  first  that  ac- 
companied the  lyre  with  singing.  The  fable  that,  after 
his  death,  his  head  floated  to  Lesbos,  is  a  poetical  mode 
of  representing  the  skill  of  the  natives  or  that  island  is 
lyric  poetry.  Orpheus  is  said  to  have  embodied  hit  re- 
ligious and  philosophical  opinions  in  poems,  but  the 
works  ascribed  to  him  are  evidently  spurious.  An  ac- 
count of  these  will  be  found  under  the  article  Orphka. 
(Eneycl.  Us.  Knowl.,  vol.  17,  p.  37.)— It  is  stated  of  Or- 

Siheus,  by  some  ancient  authorities,  that  he  ahftained 
rom  the  eating  of  flesh,  and  had  an  abhorrence  of  eggs, 
considered  as  food,  from  a  persuasion  that  the  egg  was 
the  principle  of  all  beings.    Many  other  account*  are 
given  of  him,  which  would  seem  to  assimilate  his  char- 
acter to  that  of  the  early  priests  of  India.   The  an- 
cients, however,  unable  to  discover  any  mode  by  which 
he  could  have  obtained  his  knowledge  from  any  other 
source,  pretended  that  he  had  visited  Egypt,  and  had 
there  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Isi*  and 
Osiris.    This,  however,  appears  to  be  a  supposition 
purely  gratuitous,  since  a  careful  examination  of  the 
subject  leads  directly  to  the  belief  that  Orpheui  »u 
of  Hindu  origin,  and  that  he  was  a  member  of  one  of 
those  sacerdotal  colonies  which  professed  the  religion 
of  Budda,  and  who,  being  driven  from  their  homes 
in  the  northern  parts  of  India  and  in  the  plains  of  Tar- 
tary  by  the  superior  power  of  the  rival  sect  of  Brah- 
ma, moved  gradually  onward  to  the  west,  dispensing  in 
their  proyrrss  the  benefits  of  civilization,  and  the  mys- 
teries ana  tenets  of  their  peculiar  faith.   There  seems 
to  be  a  curious  analogy  between  the  name  of  the  poet 
and  the  old  Greek  term  6p$6c,  dark  or  tavny-cdovrtd 
(compare  opQavoc,  IpiCoc,  or  bus,  furvui\  so  that  the 
appellation  Orpheus  may  have  been  derived  by  the 
early  Greeks  from  his  dusky  Hindu  complexion.  The 
death  of  Eurydice,  and  the  descent  of  Orpheus  to  the 
shades  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  her  restoration,  ap- 
pear to  be  nothing  more  than  an  allegorical  allusion  to 
certain  events  connected  with  the  religious  and  moral 
instructions  of  the  bard.    It  will  not,  we  hope,  be 
viewed  as  too  bold  an  assertion,  that  such  a  female  as 
Eurydice  never  existed.    The  name  Eurydice  (Efy»- 
iiKjf)  appears  to  be  compounded  of  the  adverbial  form 
tvpv,  or  perhaps  the  adjective  evpvc,  considered  as  be- 
ing of  two  terminations  {Maltha,  Gr.  Gr~,  vol.  1, 
$  120.— Kuhncr,  Gr.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  353,  I)  309).  and 
the  noun  AIkj,,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  nothing  more 
than  an  appellation  for  that  system  of  just  dealing  and 
moral  rectitude  which  Orpheus  had  introduced  among 
the  earlier  progenitors  of  .the  Grecian  race,  and  the 
foundations  of  which  had  been  laid  broadly  and  d*  rpiy 
by  him  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers.    According  to  the 
statements  of  the  ancient  mytbologists,  Aristae  us,  the 
son  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph  Cyrene,  became  enam- 
oured of  Eurydice,  the  wife  of  Orpheus,  and  pursued 
her  into  a  wood,  where  she  ended  her  day  s  from  the 
sting  of  a  serpent.— It  has  already  been  stated,  in 
another  part  of  this  volume  {md.  Anstcus),  that  Aris- 
ta? us  would  seem  to  be  in  reality  an  early  deity  of  the 
Greeks,  presiding  over  flocks  and  herds,  over  the 
propagation  of  bees  and  the  rearing  of  the  olive.  At 
the  same  time,  wc  find  among  the  ancient  writers  the 
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name  of  Aristrcus  connected,  in  a  creator  or  less  de- 
gree, with  the  rites  and  mysteries  of  Bacchus.  Thus, 
Diodorus  Siculus  (3,  39)  cites  a  legend,  in  which 
Arwtaeui  is  mentioned  as  the  instructor  or  governor 
of  the  young  Bacchus.    From  the  same  source  (3,  71 ) 
we  are  informed,  that  Aristeus  was  the  first  who  sac- 
rificed to  Bacchus  as  to  a  god.    Nonnus  represents 
him  as  one  of  the  principal  leaders  in  the  expedition  of 
Bacchus  against  India ;  and  in  Greece  his  history  is 
connected  with  that  of  the  time  of  Cadmus,  the  found- 
er of  Thebes,  the  birthplace  of  Bacchus  in  Grecian 
mythology.    (Nonni  Dtonys.,  5,  p.  153,  ed.  1605, 8 vo) 
From  a  view  of  these  and  other  authorities,  it  would 
seem  that  there  had  been  somo  union  effected  be- 
tween the  religious  worship  of  Aristeus  and  Bac- 
chus.  Regarding  this  latter  deity  as  emblematic  of 
the  great  productive  principle,  which  imparts  its  ani- 
mating and  fertilizing  influence  to  everything  around, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  union  should 
have  taken  place  between  this  system  and  that  of 
Aristsus,  the  god  of  agriculture  and  of  the  flocks. 
Now  the  religious  system  introduced  by  Orpheus, 
though  itself  connected  with  tho  worship  of  Bacchus, 
was  very  different  from  the  popular  rites  of  this  same 
deity.   The  Orphic  worshippers  of  Bacchus  did  not 
indulge  in  unrestrained  pleasure  and  frantic  enthusi- 
asm, out  rather  aimed  at  an  ascetic  purity  of  life  and 
manners.    The  consequence,  therefore,  would  seem  to 
luve  been,  that  these  two  systems,  the  Orphic  and  the 
popular  one,  camo  at  last  into  direct  collision,  and  the 
fanner  was  made  to  succumb.    In  the  figurative  lan- 
guage of  poetry,  Aristeus  (the  type  of  the  popular  sys- 
tem) pursues  Eurydice  (Evpv-oiicn,  the  darling  insti- 
tutions of  Orpheus),  and  the  venom  of  the  serpent  (the 
pros*  license  connected  with  the  popular  orgies)  occa- 
sions her  death.    Orpheus,  say  the  poets,  lamenting 
the  loss  of  his  beloved  Eurydice,  descended  in  quest 
of  her  to  tho  shades.    The  meaning  of  the  legend 
evidently  is,  that,  afflicted  at  the  overthrow  of  the  fa- 
vorite system  which  he  had  so  ardently  promulgated, 
and  the  corruption  which  had  succeeded  to  his  purer 
precepts  of  moral  duty,  he  endeavoured  to  reclaim  men 
from  the  sensual  indulgences  to  which  they  had  be- 
came attached,  by  holding  up  to  their  view  the  terrors 
of  future  punishment  in  another  world.    Indeed,  that 
he  was  the  first  who  introduced  among  the  Greeks  the 
idea  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  is 
expressly  asserted  by  ancient  authorities.    ( Diod.  Sic., 
1,96. —  Wcsseling,  ad  Diod.,  I.  e. — Banter's  Mythol- 
ogy, vol.  4,  p.  159.)    The  awful  threatenings  that 
were  thus  unfolded  to  their  view,  and  the  blissful  en- 
joyments of  an  Elysium  which  were  at  the  same  time 
promised  to  the  faithful,  succeeded  for  a  time  in  bring- 
ing back  men  to  the  purer  path  of  moral  rectitude,  and 
to  a  fairer  and  brighter  state  of  things ;  but  cither  the 
impatience  of  their  instructer  to  see  his  efforts  realized, 
or  some  act  of  heedlessness  and  inattention  on  his 
part,  frustrated  ail  his  hopes,  and  mankind  relapsed 
once  more  into  moral  darkness.    In  tho  fanciful  phra- 
•eolojry  of  the  poet,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of 
punishment,  as  taught  by  Orpheus,  was  converted  into 
his  descent  to  the  shades.    His  endeavour  to  re-es- 
tablish by  these  means  the  moral  system  which  he  had 
originally  promulgated,  became,  to  the  eye  of  the  ear- 
lier bapd,  an  impassioned  search,  even  amid  the  dark- 
ness of  the  lower  world,  for  the  lost  object  of  conjugal 
a/rection  ;  and  by  the  tones  of  tho  lyre,  which  bent  even 
Pluto  and  Proserpina  to  his  will,  appear  to  be  indicated 
those  sweet  and  moving  accents  of  moral  harmony, 
in  which  were  described  the  joys  of  Elysium,  and 
whose  power  would  be  acknowledged  even  by  those 
whom  the  terrors  of  punishment  could  not  intimidate. 

Orphic  a,  certain  works  falsely  ascribed  to  Orpheus, 
which  irn bodied  the  opinions  of  a  class  of  persons 
These  were  the  followers  of  Or- 
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the  guidance  of  the  ancient  mystical  poet  Orpheus, 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  in 
which  they  hoped  to  find  the  gratification  of  an  ardent 
longing  after  the  soothing  and  elevating  influence  of  re- 
ligion. The  Bacchus,  to  whose  worship  those  Orphic 
rites  (rti  'Opc»ud  na?.e6fteva  koI  Bokxiku,  Herod,  2, 
81)  were  annexed,  was  the  Chthonian  deity,  Bacchus 
or  Dionysus  Zagrous,  closely  connected  with  Ceres 
and  Proserpina,  and  who  was  the  personified  expres- 
sion, not  only  of  the  most  rapturous  pleasure,  but  also 
of  a  deep  sorrow  for  «he  miseries  of  human  life.  Tho 
Orphic  legends  and  poems  related  in  great  part  to  this 
same  Bacchus,  who  was  combined,  as  an  infernal  deity, 
with  Pluto  or  Hades  (a  doctrine  given  by  the  philoso- 
pher Heraclitus  as  the  opinion  of  a  particular  sect), 
and  upon  whom  the  Orphic  thcologers  founded  their 
hopes  of  the  purification  and  ultimata  immortality  of 
the  soul.  But  their  mode  of  celebrating  this  worship 
was  very  different  from  the  popular  rites  of  Bacchus. 
The  Orphic  worshippers  of  Bacchus  did  not  indulge 
in  unrestrained  pleasure  and  frantic  enthusiasm,  but 
rather  aimed  at  an  ascetic  purity  of  life  and  manners. 
Tho  followers  of  Orpheus,  when  they  had  tasted  tho 
mystic  sacrificial  feast  of  raw  flesh  torn  from  the  ox 
of  Bacchus  (upoQayia),  partook  of  no  other  animal 
food.  They  wore  also  whito  linen  garments,  like 
Oriental  and  Egyptian  priests.  (Muiler,  Htst.  Lit. 
Gr.t  p.  231,  seqq.)—  Of  the  Orphic  writers,  the  most 
celebrated  are,  Onomacritus,  who  lived  under  Pisis- 
tratus  and  his  sons,  and  Ccreops,  a  Pythagorean,  who 
lived  about  B.C.  604.  Works  asenbed  to  Orpheus 
were  extant  at  a  very  early  period.  Plato  mentions 
several  kinds  of  Orphic  poems ;  but  he  intimates  that 
they  are  not  genuine.  Aristotle  speaks  of  them  as 
the  to-called  (r<i  Katjovptva)  Orphic  poems.  In  later 
times,  all  manner  of  works  on  mysteries  and  religion 
were  ascribed  to  him.  There  are  also  Orphic  poems 
later  than  the  Christian  era,  which  are  difficult  to  bo 
distinguished  from  those  of  earlier  times. — The  wri- 
tings ascribed  to  Orpheus,  and  which  have  reached  our 
times,  are  as  follows  :  1 .  Hymns  (T/iiw),  eighty-eight 
in  number.  They  are  in  hexameter  verse,  and  were 
most  of  them,  as  is  thought,  composed  by  Onomacri- 
tus.— 2.  An  historical  or  epic  poem  on  the  Expedition 
of  the  Argonauts  ('ApyovavriKu),  in  1384  verses,  prob- 
ably by  Onomacritus ;  at  least,  by  some  one  not  earlier 
than  Homer. — 3.  A  work  on  the  Magical  virtues  of 
Stones  (Kepi  AWuv,  or  AiOiku),  in  768  hexameters, 
showing  how  they  may  be  used  as  preservatives  against 
poisons,  and  as  a  means  of  conciliating  the  favour  of 
the  gods. — 4.  Fragments  of  various  other  works; 
among  which  is  placed  a  poem  of  66  verses,  entitled 
nepl  f,eiO(UJv,  concerning  Earthquakes,  that  iB,  of  the 
prognostics  to  be  derived  from  this  species  of  phenom- 
ena ;  a  production  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  fabulous 
Hermes  Trismegistus.  Many  other  fragments  of  the 
Orphic  poems,  some  in  a  metrical  form,  others  con- 
verted into  prose,  and  scattered  throughout  the  com- 
mentary of  Proclus  on  the  Cratylus  of  Plato,  were  col- 
lected from  the  Munich  MSS.  by  Wcrfcr,  and  inserted 
in  the  Philological  Transactions  of  Munich.  (Acta 
Philologorum  Monaccnsium,  vol.  2,  p.  113,  scqq.)  — 
Other  writings,  also  ascribed  to  Orpheus,  but  which 
have  not  come  down  to  us,  except  it  be  a  few  scat- 
tercd  fragments  of  some  of  them,  arc  the  following : 
1.  Sacred  Legends  ('lepoi  ?.6yot),  a  complete  system 
of  Orphic  theology,  in  twenty-four  books.  It  was  as- 
cribed by  some  to  Ccreops  and  Diognetus,  but  was 
probably  the  production  of  several  authors. — 2.  Proph- 
ecies (Xpriufiot). — 3.  BaicxiKu,  probably  stories  relative 
to  Bacchus  and  his  mysteries.  They  were  attributed 
by  some  to  Arignotes,  a  pupil  or  daughter  of  Pythag- 
oras.— 4.  The  descent  to  Hades  ('H  fc  Aidov  KardCa- 
otc),  a  poem  of  great  antiquity,  ascribed,  among  oth- 
ers, to  Cercops. — 5.  Religious  Kites  or  Mysteries 
(TeXeroA),  directions  for  worshipping  and  appeasing 
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the  gods ;  probably  by  Onomacritus. — As  late  as  the 
17th  century,  no  one  doubted  but  that  the  different 
works  which  bear  the  name  of  Orpheus,  or,  at  least,  the 
greater  part  of  them,  were  either  the  productions  of 
Urpheus  himself,  or  of  Onomacritus,  who  was  regard- 
ed as  the  restorer  of  these  ancient  poems.  The  learn- 
ed Huet  was  the  first  who,  believing  that  he  had  dis- 
covered in  them  traces  of  Christianity,  expressed  the 
suspicion  that  they  might  be  the  work  of  some  pious 
impostor.  In  1751,  when  Ruhnken  published  his  sec- 
ond critical  letter,  he  attacked  the  opinion  of  Huet, 
and  placed  the  composition  of  the  works  in  question 
in  the  tenth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  Gesner 
went  still  farther,  and  in  his  ProUgonuna  Orphica, 
which  were  read  in  1759  at  the  University  of  Gottin- 
gen,  and  subsequently  placed  in  Hambergor'a  edition 
of  Orpheus,  published  after  Gesner' ■  death,  be  declared 
that  he  had  found  nothing  in  these  poems  which  pre- 
vented the  belief  that  they  were  composed  before  the 
period  of  the  Trojan  war.  He  allowed,  however,  at 
the  same  time,  that  they  might  have  been  retouched 
by  Onomacritus.  Gesner  found  an  opponent  in  the 
celebrated  Valckenaer,  who  believed  the  author  of  the 
poems  in  question  to  have  belonged  to  the  Alexandre- 
an  school.  (Valck.  ad  Herod.,  ed.  Wtsselmg.)  In 
1777,  Schneider  revised  and  adopted  the  theory  of 
Huet.  ( Schneider,  de  dubia  Cam.  Orphic,  aucloritatt 
et  tetustatc. — Analect.  Crit.,  fast.  1.)   The  same 

Eocms,  in  which  Ruhnken  had  found  a  diction  almost 
[omeric,  and  Gesner  the  simple  style  of  remote  an- 
tiquity, appeared,  to  the  German  professor,  the  work 
of  a  later  Platonist,  initiated  into  the  tenets  of  Judaism 
and  the  mysteries  of  Christianity.  His  arguments, 
deduced  entirely  from  the  stylo  of  these  productions, 
were  strengthened  by  Thunmann  (Neve  pktUdog.  Bib- 
liothek,  vol.  4,  p.  298),  who  discovered  in  these  poems 
historical  and  geographical  errors  such  as  could  only 
have  been  committed  by  a  writer  subsequent  to  the 
age  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes.  And  yet  it  is  singular 
enough,  that  Mannert,  arguing  from  the  acquaintance 
with'  geographical  terms  displayed  by  the  author  of 
these  poems,  places  him  between  Herodotus  and  Pyth- 
ias. (Gro£T..vol.  4,  p.  67.)  In  1782  Ruhnken  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  his  critical  letter,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  refute  the  opinion  of  Schneider,  al- 
lowing, at  the  same  time,  that  the  position  assumed  by 
Valckenaer  was  not  an  improbable  one.  The  discus- 
sion rested  here  for  twenty  years,  when  Schneider,  in 
his  edition  of  the  Argonautics  published  in  1803,  de- 
fended the  theory  which  he  had  supported  in  his 
younger  days,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  however, 
some  modifications ;  for  he  allowed  that  the  author  of 
the  Argonautics,  although  comparatively  modem,  had 
appropriated  to  himself  the  style  and  manner  of  the 
Alexandrian  nchool.  Two  vcars  after,  Hermann,  in 
a  memoir  annexed  to  his  edition  of  the  Orphica,  and 
subsequently  in  a  separate  dissertation,  supported 
with  rare  erudition  the  opinion  of  Huet,  and  that  which 
Schneider  had  advanced  in  1 777.  A  fter  giving  a  brief 
account  of  the  state  of  the  controversy,  Hermann  pro- 
ceeds to  examine  the  structure  of  the  Orphic  verse. 
He  first  indicates  the  progressive  modification  of  the 
hexameter  verse,  through  tho  series  of  the  epic  and 
didactic  hexameter  writers,  pointing  out  the  gradual  j 
changes  which  it  underwent  from  the  time  of  Homer 
till  it  was  wholly  remodelled  by  Nonnus.  He  detects, 
in  the  hexameters  of  the  Orphic  poems,  those  peculiar- 
ities which  show,  as  he  thinks,  that  their  author  must 
have  lived  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
just  before  the  hexameter  verse  received  its  last  con- 
siderable modification  under  the  hands  of  Nonnus. 
(Kid.  Nonnus.)  Five  German  critics,  Heyne,  Voss, 
Wolf,  Huschkc,and  KonigBinann,  opposed  the  hypoth- 
esis of  Schneider  and  Hermann,  and  declared  in  favour 
of  Valckcnacr's  theory.  ( Voss,  Dedte.  der  ubersetz. 
dts  Hesiodtu.—Jd.,  Recent.  Jen.  L.  Z.,  1805,  n.  138. 
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—Husehke,  de  Orphei  Argonaut.,  Rost ,  1806,  4to— 
Kdmgsmann,  Prtdus.  Crxt.,  1810,  4to.)— The  author- 
ity of  the  grammarian  Draco,  who  cites  the  Argonaut- 
ics of  Orpheus,  having  been  strongly  urged  by  ha- 
nigsraann  against  Hermann,  the  latter  obtained  the 
work  of  Draco,  which  until  then  had  remained  uned- 
ited, from  the  celebrated  Bast,  and  published  tt  at 
Isfipsic  in  1812.  Draco  does,  in  fact,  cite  the  Argo- 
nautics, and  his  authority  is  the  more  entitled  to  atten- 
tion, since  Hermann  himself  has  shown  that  he  Ihei 
before  the  time  of  Apollonius  Dyscolus,  and,  conse- 
quently, at  tho  beginning  of  the  second  century; 
whereas,  before  this,  he  had  been  generally  assigned 
to  the  sixth  century.  (Compare  Tiedemam,  Gnt- 
chenlands  erste  Philcsophen,  Lent.,  1780,  8vo. — 
Gcrlach,  de  Hymnis  Orphteis  Commentatio,  Gilt-, 
1797,  8vo.)  Hermann,  however,  has  greatly  Khaim 
the  authority  of  Draco,  and  leads  us  to  entertain  the 
opinion  that  we  dobschs  only  an  extract  of  the  work, 
augmented  by  interpolations  and  marginal  glosw-s  thai 
have  crept  into  the  text.  (Schbfl,  Htst.  Lit.  Gr.,  *ol 
1,  p.  38,  scqq)  It  is  even  probable  that  the  very  part 
relating  to  Orpheus  was  added  by  Const  amine  Laica- 
ris. — In  1824,  a  prixe  dissertation'  appeared  by  another 
German  scholar,  Bode.  (Orpheus  Poet  arum  Grots' 
rum  Antiqvtssimus,  Gott.,  4to.)  Assuming  the  *pu- 
riousness  of  the  Orphic  poems,  the  author  ctainw  only 
to  establish  the  country,  age,  and  character  of  the 
poet ;  and  of  him,  not  as  one  historical  personage,  but 
only  as  the  representative  of  a  primeval  school  of 
bards.  By  a  learned  and  ingenious  train  of  argument, 
he  fixes  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  the  Orphic 
school  about  the  13th  century  before  the  coram  ence- 
ment  of  the  Christian  era,  making  it  earlier  than  the 
time  of  the  Homeric  poems,  which  he  assigns  to  the 
10th  century.— The  best  edition  of  the  Orphica  i*  that 
of  Hermann,  laps.,  1805,  8vo.  The  edition  of  Ges- 
ner is  also  a  valuable  one,  Lips.,  1764,  8vo.  Schaf- 
fer  published  likewise  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  text 
in  1818, 12maj.,  for  the  use  of  prelections  and  schools. 
(Hoffmann,  Lex.  BMiog.,  vol.  3,  p.  186.)  The  Or- 
phic fragments  are  given  by  Lobeck  in  his  Aglaopha- 
mua,  Region..,  1829, 8vo. 

OrthIa,  a  surname  of  Diana  at  Sparta.  At  her  al- 
tar, boys  were  scourged  during  the  festival  called  Dv- 
amasttgotis  (biafiaortyucic).  The  young  sufferers 
were  called  Bomonics.    (  Fid.  Bomonicc  and  Diana.) 

Ortiiob,  the  dog  that  guarded  the  oxen  of  Geryon. 
He  had  two  heads,  and  was  sprung  from  the  union  of 
Echidna  and  Typhon.    (Apoliod.,  2,  5  ) 

Ortospeda  or  Orospkda  Mows  (Ptolemy  giving  it 
the  former  name,  and  Strabo  the  latter),  a  chain  of 
mountains  in  Spain  ;  properly  speaking,  a  continu  ation 
of  the  range  of  Idubeda.  One  part  terminates,  in  the 
form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle,  on  the  coast  of  Mure* 
and  Grenada,  while  two  arm s  are  sent  off  in  the  di- 
rection of  Betica,  one  of  which  pursues  nearly  a 
western  direction,  and  is  called  Mons  Marianut.  now 
Sierra  Morena;  the  other  runs  more  to  the  south- 
west, nearer  the  coast,  and  is  called  Mons  Ilipula.  now 
Sierra  Nevada,  ending  on  the  coast  at  Calpe  or  Gib- 
raltar.   (Manner!,  Geogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  406.) 

OrtygIa,  I.  a  spot  near  the  port  of  Ephesus.  thickly 
planted  with  cypresses  and  other  trees,  and  watered 
by  the  little  nver  Cenchrius.    Latona  was  said  by 
some  to  have  been  delivered  here  of  her  twins.  The 
grove  was  filled  with  shrines,  and  adorned  with  stated 
by  the  hand  of  Scopes  and  other  eminent  sculptors. 
(Strab.,  639.)    According  to  Chandler  (Travel*  n 
Asia  Minor,  p.  176),  this  part  of  the  coast  has  under- 
gorfe  considerable  alterations.    Ortygia  has  disappear- 
ed, the  land  having  encroached  on  the  sea.  (Cra- 
mer's Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  376.)— II.  An  island  in 
the  bay  of  Syracuse,  forming  one  of  the  five  quarters 
of  that  city.    The  colonists  under  Arcbias  first  set- 
tied  here,  and  afterward  extended  to  Achradjna  on  the 
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mainland  of  Sicily.  Ortygia  wai  famed  for  containing 
the  celebrated  fount  of  Arethoaa.  The  earliest  men-  I 
tionofthis  island  is  found  in  Hesiod  (Thcog.,  1013). 
On  it  is  now  Bttuate  the  greater  part  of  modern  Syra- 
cuse (G  oiler,  de  Situ  et  Ong.  Syracus.,  p.  39,  seq.) 
—III.  One  of  the  early  nameB  of  the  island  of  Delos. 
(Vid  Delos.) 

Ones,  an  Egyptian  deity,  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis. 
(VtdHonu.) 

Oka,  a  town  of  Hispania  Betica,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Tardctani.  According  to  Mannert,  it  corre- 
sponds to  the  modern  Huesca,  in  Aragon.  (Geogr., 
vol.  1,  p.  410.)  Ukert,  however,  places  its  site  to  the 
west  of  the  city.  It  was  in  Osca  that  Sertorius  col- 
lected together,  from  the  various  nations  of  Spain,  the 
children  of  the  nobility,  and  placed  masters  over  them 
to  instruct  them  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  Plu- 
tarch states,  that  this  had  the  appearance  only  of  an 
education,  to  prepare  them  for  being  admitted  citizens 
of  Rome ;  but  that  the  children  were,  in  fact,  so  many 
hostages    (Vtt.  Sertor.) 

Osct  or  Opici,  a  people  of  ancient  Italy,  who  seem 
to  have  been  identical  with  the  Ausones  or  Aurunci, 
and  who  inhabited  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula. 
Some  ancient  writers  consider  the  Ausones  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  Osci ;  others,  as  Polybius,  have  spoken 
of  them  as  distinct  tribes,  but  this  appears  to  be  an 
error    The  names  Optcus  and  Oscus  are  undoubtedly 
the  same.    Aristotle  (Polil.,  7,  10)  calls  the  country 
from  the  Tiber  to  the  Silarus,  Ausonia  and  Opicia"; 
and  other  ancient  writers  extended  the  name  much 
farther,  to  the  Straits  of  Sicily ;  but  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  appears  to  have  been  occu- 
pied previously  by  the  (Enotrians,  a  Pelasgic  race, 
who  were  conquered  by  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttii. 
Came,  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast 
of  Italy,  was  in  the  country  of  the  Opici.    The  early 
immigrations  of  the  Illyrians  or  Liburnians  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  Italy,  drove  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
from  the  lowlands  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  central 
Apennines,  whence  they  issued  under  the  various 
names  of  Sabini,  Casci,  or  Latini  veteres.  There 
was  an  ancient  tradition  in  Italy,  in  the  time  of  the 
historian  Dionysius,  of  a  sudden  irruption  of  strangers 
from  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  which  caused 
a  general  commotion  and  dispersion  among  the  abo- 
riginal tribes.    Afterward  came  the  Hellenic  colonies, 
winch  occupied  the  whole  seacoast  from  Mount  Gar- 
ganus  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  in  the  first 
and  second  centuries  of  Rome ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  population  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Ital- 
ian peninsula  became  divided  into  two  races,  the  tribes 
of  Aboriginal  or  Oscan  descent,  such  as  the  Sabini, 
Samnitcs,  Lucani,  and  Bruttii,  who  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  highlands,  and  the  Greek  colonists  and 
their  descendants,  who  occupied  the  maritime  districts, 
bat  never  gamed  possession  of  the  upper  or  Apenninc 
regions.    Such  is  the  view  taken  by  Micali  and  other 
Zeal  tan  writers.    But  Niobuhr  describes  the  Sabini, 
and  their  colonies  the  Samnites,  Lucani,  and  other 
tribes,  which  the  Roman  writers  called  by  the  general 
name  of  Sabellians,  as  a  people  distinct  from  the  Osci 
•r  Opici.   He  savs,  after  Cato  and  other  ancient  his- 
torians, that  the  Sabini  issued  out  of  the  highlands  of 
the  central  Apennines,  near  Amitemum,  long  before 
the  epoch  of  the  Trojan  war,  and,  driving  before  them 
the  Cueans  or  Pnsci  Latini,  who  were  an  Oscan 
tribe,  settled  themselves  in  the  country  which  has  to 
this  day  retained  the  name  of  Sabina.    Thence  they 
sent  out  numerous  colonics,  one  of  which  penetrated 
into  the  land  of  the  Opicans,  and  became  the  Samnite 
people ;  and  afterward  the  Samnites  occupied  Cam- 
[xania.  and,  mixing  themselves  with  the  earlier  Oscan 
population,  settled  there  and  adopted  their  language. 
But.  farther  on,  in  speaking  of  the  Sabini  and  Sabel- 
liaiw,  Niebuhx  admits  the  probability  of  their  being 


originally  a  branch  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Opici  or 
Osci.  Micali  considers  the  Sabini,  Apuli,  Messapii, 
Campani,  Aurunci,  and  Volsci,  as  all  branches  of  the 
great  Oscan  family. — The  Greeks,  being  superior  to 
the  native  tribes  in  refinement  and  mental  cultivation, 
affected  to  despise  them,  and  they  applied  to  the  na- 
tive Italian  tribes,  including  the  Romans,  the  epithet 
"  Opiean,"  as  a  word  of  contempt,  to  denote  barba- 
rism both  in  language  and  manners  (Cato,  ap.  Pitn., 
20,  1) ;  and  the  later  Roman  writers  themselves 
adopted  the  expression  in  the  same  sense :  "  Osci  lo- 
qui"  was  tantamount  to  a  barbarous  way  of  speaking. 
Juvenal  says  (3,  207),  u  Et  divina  Opict  rodebant  car- 
mina  mures"  where  Opici  is  equivalent  to  44  barba- 
ri;"  and  Ausonius  (Prof.,  22,  3)  uses  44  Optra*  char- 
/aa"  in  the  sense  of  rude,  unpolished  compositions. 
The  Oscan  language  was  the  parent  of  the  dialects  of 
the  native  tribes  from  the  Tiber  to  the  extremity  of 
the  peninsula,  Sabini,  Hcrnici,  Marsi,  Samnitcs,  Sidi- 
cini,  Lucani,  and  Bruttii,  while  in  the  regions  north  of 
the  Tiber  the  Etrurian  predominated.  Liw  (10,  20) 
mentions  the  Oscan  as  being  the  language  of  the  Sam- 
nites. The  older  Latin  writers,  and  especially  En- 
nius,have  many  Oscan  words  and  Oscan  terminations. 
The  Oscan  language  continued  to  be  understood  at 
Rome  down  to  a  later  period  of  the  empire,  and  tho 
Fabtda  Atdlana,  which  wero  in  the  Oscan  tongue, 
were  highly  relished  by  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
In  the  Social  war,  the  Confederates,  who  were  chiefly 
communities  of  Oscan  descent,  stamped  Oscan  legends 
on  their  coins.  In  Campania  and  Samnium,  the  Os- 
can continued  to  be  the  vulgar  tongue  long  after  the 
Roman  conquest,  as  appears  from  several  monuments, 
and  especially  from  the  Oscan  inscriptions  found  at 
Pompeii.  (Micali,  Storia  dcgli  Antic  hi  Popoli  Itali- 
an, ch.  29  —  Id.,  Atlas,  pi.  120  —  Dc  Iorio,  Plan  of 
Pompcit,  pi.  4.) — Tho  Oscan  race,  like  the  Etruscan, 
appears  to  have  been,  from  the  remotest  times,  strong- 
ly under  the  influence  of  religious  rites  and  laws  (Fes- 
tus,  s.  v.  Oseum) ;  and  the  primitive  manners  and  sim- 
ple morals  of  the  Oscan  and  Sabine  tribes,  as  well  as 
their  bravery  in  arms,  have  been  extolled  by  the  Ro- 
man writers,  among  others  by  Virgil  (&n.,  7,  728, 
seqq.)  and  Silius  Italicus  (8,  526,  seqq.).  — Concern- 
ing the  scanty  remains  of  the  Oscan  language  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  the  following  may  be  consult, 
ed :  "  Lingua  Osca  Specimen  Singulare,  quod  su- 
pertst  Nola,  in  marmore  Musai  Seminarii,"  which  is 
given  by  Passeri  in  his  44  Pxctura  Etruscorum  in  Vas- 
cults,"  dec.,  Rome,  3  vols,  fol.,  1767-75 ;  and  also 
Guarini,  in  his  44  In  Osca  Epigrammata  nonnulla 
Commentarius,"  Naples,  1830,  8vo,  where  several 
Oscan  inscriptions  are  found  collected  ;  but  particu- 
larly the  learned  work  of  Grotcfcnd,  44  Rudimcnta 
Lingua  Osca,"  Hannov.,  1840.  Another  work  of 
the  last-mentioned  writer,  entitled  44  Rudimcnta  Lin- 
gua Umbriea,"  Hannov.,  1835,  dec,  is  also  worthy  of 
being  consulted.  Grotefend  makes  both  the  Oscan 
and  the  Latin  come  from  the  Umbrian  language. 
(Encycl.  Us.  Knmel.,  vol.  17,  p.  47.  —  Mcbuhr,  Rom. 
Hist.,  vol.  1,  p.  55,  Cambr.  transl.) 

OsTnts,  one  of  the  principal  Egyptian  deities,  was 
brother  of  Isis.  and  the  father  of  Horns.  His  history 
is  given  in  the  first  book  of  Diodorus,  and  in  Plutarch's 
treatise  "  On  Isis  and  Osiris;"  but  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  the  genuine  Egyptian  traditions  respecting 
the  deity  had  been  considerably  corrupted  at  the  time 
of  these  writers.  According  to  their  accounts,  how- 
ever, Osiris  was  the  first  who  reclaimed  the  Egyptians 
from  a  state  of  barbarism,  and  taught  them  agriculture 
and  the  various  arts  and  science*.  After  he  had  in- 
troduced civilization  among  bis  own  subjects,  he  re- 
solved to  visit  the  other  nations  of  the  world  and  con- 
fer on  them  the  same  blessing.  He  accordin  jlv  com- 
mitted the  administration  of  his  kingdom  to  Isis,  his 
sister  and  queen,  and  gave  her  Hermes  to  assist  her 
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in  council,  and  Hercules  to  command  her  troops. 
Having  collected  a  large  army  himself,  he  visited  in 
succession  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and  India,  and  thence 
marched  through  Central  Asia  into  Europe,  instruct- 
ing the  nations  in  agriculture,  and  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences. He  left  his  son  Macedon  in  Thrace  and  Ma- 
cedonia, and  committed  the  cultivation  of  the  land  of 
Attica  to  TriptolemuB.  After  visiting  all  parts  of  the 
inhabited  world,  he  returned  to  Egypt,  where  he  was 
murdered  soon  after  his  arrival  by  his  brother  Typhon, 
who  cut  up  his  body  into  twenty-six  parts,  and  divided 
it  among  the  conspirators  who  had  aided  him  in  the 
murder  of  his  brother.  These  parts  were  afterward, 
with  one  exception,  discovered  by  I  sis,  who  enclosed 
each  of  them  in  a  statue  of  wax,  made  to  resemble 
Osiris,  and  distributed  them  through  different  parts  of 
Egypt- — Other  forms  of  the  legend  may  be  found  in 
Crcuzcr a  elaborate  work  (Symbolik,  vol.  1,  p.  259, 
seqq. — Sumbohk,  par  Guigntaut,  vol.  1,  pt.  1,  p.  389, 
seqq.)  For  some  remarks  explanatory  of  it,  consult 
the  article  Isis. — Herodotus  informs  us  (2,  48),  that 
the  festival  of  Osiris  was  celebrated  in  almost  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  Bacchus.  It  appears,  howev- 
er, not  improbable,  that  the  worship  of  Osiris  was  in- 
troduced into  Egypt,  in  common  with  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, from  the  Ethiopian  Meroe.  We  learn  from 
Herodotus  (2,  29),  that  Amnion  and  Osiris  were  the 
national  deities  of  Meroe,  and  we  are  told  by  Diodorus 
(3,  3)  that  Osiris  led  a  colony  from  Ethiopia  into 
Egypt. — Owns  was  venerated  under  the  form  of  the 
sacred  bulls  Apis  and  Mnevis  (Diod.  Sic.,  1,  21);  and 
as  it  is  usual  in  the  Egyptian  symbolical  language  to 
represent  their  deities  with  human  forms,  and  with 
the  heads  of  the  animals  which  were  their  representa- 
tives, wo  find  statues  of  Osiris  with  the  horns  of  a 
bull.  (Egyptian  Antiquities,  vol.  2,  p.  295.)  Osiris, 
in  common  with  Isis,  presided  over  the  world  below  ; 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  him  represented  on 
rolls  of  papyrus,  as  sitting  in  judgment  on  departed 
spirits.  His  usual  attributes  are  the  high  cap,  the 
flail  or  whip,  and  the  crosier.  (Encyel.  Us.  Knott  I. , 
vol.  17,  p.  49.— Cory,  HorapoUo  Nilous,  p.  164,  pi.  2.) 

Osisam,  a  people  of  Gallia  Lugduncnsis  Tcrtia,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Mare  Britannicum,  and  at  the  south- 
western extremity  of  the  Tractus  Armoricus.  Their 
country,  according  to  some,  answers  to  the  modem 
Leon  and  Tregvier ;  but,  according  to  D'Anville, 
their  chief  city  was  Vorgannum,  now  Karhez,  in  Basse 
Bretagne.  (Cas.,  B.  &.,  2,  34.— Id.  tb.,  3,  9,  &c  — 
Lemaire,  Jnd.  Geogr.  ad  Com.,  s.  v.) 

OsrhoSnk,  a  district  of  Mesopotamia,  in  the  north- 
western section  of  the  country.    ( Vtd.  Mesopotamia.) 

Osba,  I.  a  celebrated  mountain,  or,  more  correctly, 
mountain-range  of  Thessaly,  extending  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  Pencus  along  the  Magnesian  coast  to  the 
chain  of  Pclion.  It  was  supposed  that  Ossa  and 
Olympus  were  once  united,  but  that  an  earthquake 
had  rent  them  asunder  {Herod.,  7,  132. — Allian,  V. 
H ,  3,  1),  forming  the  vale  of  Tempe.  (Vid.  Tempe.) 
Ossa  was  one  of  the  mountains  which  tho  giants,  in 
their  war  with  the  gods,  piled  upon  Olympus  in  order 
to  ascend  to  the  heavens.  (Horn.,  Od.,  11,  312,  seqq. 
—  Virg.,  Georg.,  1,  282.)  The  modem  name  is  Kis- 
sovo,  or,  according  to  Dodwel),  Kissabos  (Kissavos). 
"  Mount  Ossa,"  observes  Dodwell,  "  which  does  not 
appear  so  high  as  Pclion,  is  much  lower  than  Olympus. 
It  rises  gradually  to  a  point,  which  appears  about  5000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain  ;  but  I  speak  only 
from  conjecture."  (Tour,  vol.  2,  p.  106. — Cramer's 
Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  422.) — II.  A  small  town  of 
Macedonia,  in  the  territory  of  Bisaltia,  and  situate  on 
a  river  (probably  the  Basal  ten)  falling  into  the  Stry- 
mon. 

Ostu,  a  celebrated  town  and  harbour,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Tiber,  in  Italy.    It  was  the  port  of  Rome, 
and  its  name  even  now  continues  unchanged,  though 
S44 


few  vestiges  remain  of  its  ancient  greatness.  AH  hi*- 
torians  agree  in  ascribing  the  foundation  of  Ostia  to  An- 
cus  Marcius.  (Lir,,  1,  33  —  Dion.  Hal.,  3, 44  -Far  , 
1,4.)  That  it  was  a  Roman  colony  we  lean  from 
Floras  (I.  c. — Compare  Senec.,  1,  15. — TaaL.Hut, 

I,  80).  When  the  Romans  began  to  have  atrial  of 
war,  Ostia  became  a  place  of  greater  importance,  ind  a 
fleet  was  constantly  stationed  there  to  guard  the  nxxth 
of  the  Tiber.  (Ln.,  22,  1 1  et  27. — M.,  23.  38  —it, 
27,  22.)  It  was  here  that  the  statue  of  Cybele  m 
received  with  due  solemnity  by  Scipio  Kasica,  when 
the  public  voice  had  selected  him  for  that  duty,  u  the 
best  citizen  of  Rome.    (Livy,  29,  14. — Her  dm,  1, 

II,  10.)    In  the  civil  wars,  Ostia  fell  into  the  buds 
of  Marius,  and  was  treated  with  savage  cruelty  {Ut .. 
Emt ,  79.)    Cicero,  in  one  of  his  orations,  aUtufa 
with  indignation  to  the  capture  of  the  fleet  fUlionai 
at  Ostia  by  some  pirates.    (Pro  L,  Manil.)  The 
town  and  colony  of  Ostia  were  distant  only  thirteen 
miles  from  Rome,  but  the  port  itself,  according  U>  the 
Itineraries,  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber ;  unlets  h 
be  thought  with  Vulpius,  that  the  town  and  harbour, 
with  all  their  dependencies,  might  occupy  so  extent 
of  three  miles  along  the  river.    (Vet.  Lai~.2,l,p 
136.)   There  is  some  difficulty,  however,  in  ascer- 
taining the  exact  situation  of  tho  harbour,  from  the 
change  which  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
mouth  of  the  river  during  the  lapse  of  so  man;  age*. 
Even  the  number  of  its  channels  is  a  disputed  paint 
Ovid  seems  to  point  out  two  (Fast.,  4,  291  —Ihi. 
4,  329),  but  Dionysius  Pericgetes  positively  *tale* 
that  there  was  but  one.    The  difference,  however, 
may  be  reconciled  by  supposing  that,  in  the  gwe- 
rapher's  time,  the  right  branch  of  the  river  might 
alone  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  and  that 
the  other  stream  was  too  insignificant  and  shallow  for 
the  reception  of  t>hips  of  any  sixe.    The  two  stream* 
still  exist ;  the  left  is  called  Fiumaro,  the  right,  on 
which  the  Portus  August!  was  situate,  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Fiumecino. — According  to  Plutarch,  Ju- 
lius Caesar  was  the  first  who  turned  his  attention  to 
the  construction  of  a  port  at  Ostia,  by  rawing  there  a 
mole  and  other  works ;  but  it  was  to  the  Emperor 
Claudius  that  this  harbour  seems  indebted  for  all  the 
magnificence  ascribed  to  it  by  antiquity.  Suetonius, 
in  his  life  of  that  prince,  has  given  us  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  formation  of  this  harbour  with  its  pharos 
(c.  20  — Compare  Dto  Cass.,  60,  11—  Phw.,  36,  9. 
— Id.,  36,  15  et  40).    It  is  generally  supposed  that 
Trajan  subsequently  improved  and  beautified  the  pert 
of  Ostia ;  but  the  only  authority  for  such  a  wppostfaw 
is  derived  from  the  scholiast  on  Juvenal,  in  hi*  coo- 
mentary  on  tho  passage  where  that  poet  describes  the 
entrance  of  Catullus  into  this  haven  (12,  75).  It  t* 
not  improbable,  however,  that  the  scholiast  might  cse- 
found  the  harbour  of  Ostia  with  that  of  Centum  CtUa 
— In  process  of  time,  a  considerable  town  was  formed 
around  the  harbour  of  Ostia,  which  was  itself  catted 
Portus  Augusti,  or  simply  Portus ;  and  a  road  was 
constructed  thence  to  the  capital,  which  took  the  rii^ 
of  Via  Portuensis.    Ostia.  as  has  been  remarked,  at- 
tained the  summit  of  its  prosperity  and  importance 
under  Claudius,  who  always  testified  a  peculiar  re  fan! 
for  this  colony.    It  seems  to  have  flourished  likewise 
under  Vespasian,  and  even  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Tra- 
jan ;  for  Pliny  the  younger  informs  us>  when  descri- 
bing his  Laurcntine  villa,  that  he  derived  most  r>f  hw 
household  supplies  from  Ostia.    In  the  time  of  Pr> 
copius,  however,  this  city  was  nearly  deserted,  all  in 
commerce  and  population  having  been  transported  to 
the  neighbouring  Portus  Augusti.    The  same  wnan 
gives  a  full  account  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  6.- 
Tiber  at  this  period  ;  from  him  we  learn,  that  the  isUti 
which  was  formed  by  the  separation  of  the  two  branch- 
es of  that  river  was  called  Sacra.    (/tcr.  Got..  1  — 
Compare  RuUl.,  Am.,  1, 169.)  The  salt  i 
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K  by  Ancus  Murcius,  at  the  first  foundation  of  Ostia 
[Lit..  I,  3H),  still  subsist  near  the  site  now  called 
Casme  del  Sale,    (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p. 
\\,segj) — "Nothing,"  obsr'-.cs  a  modern  traveller, 
"can  be  more  dreary  than  the  ride  from  Rome  to 
this  once  magnificent  seaport.    You  issue  out  of  the 
Porta  San  Paola,  and  proceed  through  a  continued 
scene  of  dismal  and  heart-sinking  desolation  ;  no 
Gelds,  no  dwellings,  no  trees,  no  landmarks,  no  marks 
of  cultivation,  except  a  few  scanty  patches  of  com, 
thinly  scattered  over  the  waste  ;  and  huts,  like  wig- 
wams, to  shelter  tho  wretched  and  half-starved  people 
that  are  doomed  to  live  on  this  field  of  death.  The 
Tiber,  rolling  turbidly  along  in  its  solitary,  course, 
seems  sullenly  to  behold  the  altered  scenes  that  have 
withered  around  him.    A  few  miles  from  Ostia  we 
entered  upon  a  wilderness  indeed.    A  dreary  swamp 
extended  all  around,  intermingled  with  thickets,  through 
which  roamed  wild  buffaloes,  tho  only  inhabitants  of 
the  waste.    A  considerable  part  of  the  way  was  upon 
the  ancient  pavement  of  the  Via  Osticnsis,  in  some 
places  in  good  preservation,  in  others  broken  up  and 
destroyed.    When  this  failed  us,  the  road  was  exe- 
crable   The  modern  fortifications  of  Ostia  appeared 
wforc  us  long  before  we  reached  them.    At  length 
we  enrered  its  gate,  guarded  by  no  sentinel ;  on  its 
bastions  appeared  no  soldier;  no  children  ran  from 
its  houses  to  gaze  at  the  rare  splendour  of  a  carriage  ; 
no  passenger  was  seen  in  the  grass-grown  street.  It 
presented  the  strange  spectacle  of  a  town  without  in- 
habitants.   After  some  beating  and  hallooing,  on  tho 
pan  of  the  coachman  and  lackey,  at  the  shut-up  door 
of  one  of  the  houses,  a  woman,  unclosing  the  abutter 
of  an  upper  window,  presented  her  ghastly  face  ;  and, 
having  fi  rst  carefully  reconnoitred  us,  slowly  and  reluc- 
tantly admitted  us  into  her  wretched  hovel.  'Where 
are  all  the  people  of  tho  town!'  we  inquired.  'Dead,' 
was  the  "*>ri«f  reply.    The  fever  of  the  malaria  annually 
carries  on*  almost  all  whom  necessity  confines  to  this 
pestilential  region.    But  this  was  the  month  of  April, 
the  season  of  comparative  health,  and  we  learned,  on 
more  strict  inquiry,  that  the  population  of  Ostia,  at 
present,  nominally  consisted  of  twelve  men,  four  wom- 
en, no  children,  and  two  priests. — The  ruins  of  old 
Ostia  are  farther  in  the  wilderness.    The  sea  is  now 
two  miles,  or  nearly,  from  the  ancient  port.  The 
cause  of  this,  in  a  great  measure,  seems  to  be,  that 
the  extreme  flatness  of  the  land  docs  not  allow  the 
Tiber  to  carry  off  the  immense  quantity  of  earth  arid 
mud  its  turbid  waters  bring  down  ;  and  the  more  that 
is  deposited,  the  more  sluggishly  it  flows,  and  thus  the 
shore  rises,  the  sea  recedes,  ana  the  marshes  extend. 
The  marshy  insula  sacra,  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
is  now  inhabited  by  wild  buffaloes.    We  had  intended 
to  cross  to  the  sacred  island,  and  from  thence  to  tho 
village  of  Fiumecino,  on  the  other  side,  where  there 
are  said  to  be  still  some  noble  remains  of  ancient 
Porto,  particularly  of  the  mole,  but  a  sudden  storm 
prevented  us."    (Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
vol.  %  p.  449  ) 

Oarotlos  Scafcla,  a  governor  of  Britain  in  tho 
reign  of  Claudius,  who  defeated  and  tookprisoncr  the 
u:nou*  Caractacus.  He  died  A.D.  55.  (Tacit ,  Ann  , 
11,  98  ) 

0«teoooth.c,  or  Eastern  Goths,  a  division  of  the 
CTj-at  Gothic  nation,  who  settled  in  Pannonia  in  the 
fifth  century  of  our  era,  whence  they  ei  ten  Jed  their 
dominion  over  Noricom,  Rhctia,  and  IUyricum.  About 
4S2  or  483  A  D.,  their  king  Thcodoric  was  serving 
%»  an  auxiliary  under  the  Emperor  Zeno,  and  distin- 
guished himself  in  Syria.    On  his  return  to  Constanti- 
nople, Ttaodoric,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
Historian  Eragrius,  fearing  Zeno's  jealousy  of  his  suc- 
cess, retired  into  Pannonia  in  487,  where  he  collected 
an  arrav,  and  in  th»  following  year  marched  into  Italy, 
*ith  all  lis  tribe,  men  women,  and  children,  and,  as 


appears,  wilh  the  consent  of  Zcno  himself,  who  wisb 
ed  to  remove  the  Ostrogoths  from  his  territories 
Thcodoric  defeated  Odoacer  in  various  battles,  took 
him  prisoner,  and  some  time  after  put  hiro  to  death. 
Upon  this  event,  Thcodoric  sent  an  ambassador  ta 
Anastasius,  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  who  trans* 
mittcd  to  him,  in  return,  the  purple  vest,  and  ocknowl 
edged  him  as  King  of  Italy.  It  appears  that  both 
Thcodoric  and  his  predecessor  Odoaccr  acknowledged, 
nominally  at  least,  the  supremacy  of  the  Eastern  em- 
peror. The  rest  of  tho  history  of  the  Ostrogoths  is 
connected  with  that  of  Thcodoric,  who  established  his 
dynasty  over  Italy,  which  is  generally  styled  the  reign 
of  the  Goths  in  that  country.  (Encycl.  Us.  Know, 
vol  17,  p.  85.) 

Osyhandt A9,  a  king  of  Egypt,  the  same  with  Ame- 
propb  or  Pharnenoph.  (Via.  Memnon,  and  Memno- 
nium.)  Jablonski  makes  Osymanydas  equivalent  in 
meaning  to  "dans  vocem,"  voicc-cmiiting.  (Voc. 
JZfn/P1  .  29,  p.  97  — Compare  Crcuzer,  Symbolic 
par  Guigniaut,  vol.  1,  p.  482.) 

Otho,  I.  Marccs  SalvTcs,  was  born  A.D.  31  or  38. 
He  was  descended  of  an  honourable  family,  which 
originally  came  from  Fcrentinum,  and  which  traced  its 
origin  to  the  Lucumones  of  Etruria.  His  grandfather, 
who  belonged  to  the  equestrian  order,  was  made  a  sen- 
ator through  the  influcnco  of  Livia  Augusta,  but  did 
not  rise  higher  in  office  than  the  prsetorship.  His  fa- 
ther, Lucius  Otho,  was  advanced  to  offices  of  great 
honour  and  trust  by  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  whom  be 
is  said  to  have  resembled  so  closely  in  person  as  to 
have  been  frequently  taken  for  a  near  relation.  Mar- 
cus Otho  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Nero  during  the 
early  years  of  his  reign,  and  his  associate  in  hia  ex- 
cesses and  debaucheries  ;  but  Nero's  love  for  Poppia, 
whom  Otho  had  seduced  from  her  husband,  and  to 
whom  he  was  greatly  attached,  produced  a  coolness 
between  them,  and  this  rivalry  for  the  affections  of  an 
unprincipled  woman  would  soon  have  terminated  in 
the  ruin  of  Otho,  had  not  Seneca  procured  for  the  lat- 
ter the  government  of  Lusitania,  to  which  he  was  sent 
as  into  a  kind  of  honourable  exile.  In  this  province, 
which  he  governed,  according  to  Suetonius  ( Vit.  Otho- 
nis,  3),  with  great  justice,  he  remained  for  ten  years  ; 
and  afterward  took  an  active  part  in  opposition  to 
Nero,  and  in  placing  Galba  on  the  throne,  A.D.  68. 
Otho  appears  to  have  expected,  as  the  reward  of  hii 
services,  that  he  would  be  declared  his  successor; 
but  when  Galba  proceeded  to  adopt  Piso  Licinianus, 
Otho  formed  a  conspiracy  among  the  guards,  who  pro- 
claimed him  emperor,  and  put  Galba  to  death  after  a 
reign  of  only  seven  months.  Otho  commenced  his 
reign  by  ingratiating  himself  with  the  soldiery,  whom 
Galba  had  unwisely  neglected  to  conciliate.  Ho 
yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  putting  »o  death 
Tigellius,  who  had  been  the  chief  minister  of  Nero's 
pleasures,  and  he  acquired  considerable  popularity  by 
his  wise  and  judicious  administration.  He  was,  how- 
ever, scarcely  seated  upon  the  throne,  before  he  was 
called  upon  to  oppose  Vitellius,  who  had  been  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  legions  in  Germany  a  few 
days  before  the  death  of  Galba  Vitelline,  who  wis 
of  an  indolent  disposition,  sent  forward  Carina,  one  of 
his  generals,  to  secure  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  while 
he  himself  remained  in  his  camp  upon  the  Rhine.  Otho 
quickly  collected  a  large  army  and  marched  against 
Cffcina,  while  he  sent  his  fleet  to  reduce  to  obedience 
Liguria  and  Gallia  Narboncnsis.  (Compare  Tacitus, 
Apric,  c.  7.)  At  first  Otho  was  completely  success- 
ful. Liguria  and  Gallia  Narbononsis  submitted  to  his 
authority,  while  Cascina  was  repulsed  with  considers 
ble  loss  in  an  attack  upon  Placentia.  Caseins  encoun 
tered  subsequently  a  ycond  check.  But,  shortly  afle: 
Otho's  army  was  completely  defeated  by  the  troops  r 
Vitellius,  in  a  hard-fought  battle  near  Bebriacam,  a  vil 
lage  on  the  Po,  so  .'.hwest  of  Msntue.    Otho,  wh. 
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iocs  not  appear,  however,'  to  have  been  deficient  in  ninety  miles  from  Rome.    Ovid  came  into  toe  world 


bravery,  had  been  persuaded,  for  lie  security  of  his 
person,  to  retire  before  the  battle  to  Brixellum ;  a 
atep  which  tended,  as  Tacitus  has  observed,  to  occa- 
sion his  defeat.  When  he  was  informed  of  the  result 
of  the  conflict,  be  refused  to  make  any  farther  effort 
for  the  empire,  but  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  by  fall- 
ing upon  his  sword,  at  the  ago  of  37  according  to 
Tacitus  (Hist.,  2,  60),  or  of  38  according  to  Sueto- 
nius (Vu.  Oth.,  c.  11),  after  reigning  95  days.  Plu- 
tarch, iu  his  life  of  Otho,  relates  that  the  soldiers  im- 
mediately buried  his  body,  that  it  might  not  be  exposed 
to  indignity  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
and  erected  a  plain  monument  over  his  grave,  with  the 
simple  inscription,  "To  the  memory  of  Marcus  Otho." 
The  early  debaucheries  of  Otho  threw  a  stain  upon  his 
reputation,  which  bis  good  conduct  in  Lusitaniaand  bis 
mildness  as  emperor  did  not  altogether  remove.  The 
treatment  which  he  received  from  Nero  might  in  sonic 
degree  justify  bis  rebellion  sgainst  that  prince ;  but  no 
palliation  can  be  found  for  the  treason  and  cruelty  with 
which  he  was  chargeable  towards  Gaiba.  In  all  things 
his  actions  were  marked  by  a  culpable  extreme  ;  and 
perhaps  both  the  good  and  the  evil  which  appeared  in 
his  life  were  the  result  of  circumstances  rather  than  of 
virtuous  principles  or  of  fixed  and  incurable  depravity. 
{Tacit.,  Hut.,  lib.  1  et  2  —  Sutton.,  Vit.  Othon. — 
Plut.,  Vtt.  Othon.— Dio  Cuts.,  lib.  64.— Encycl.  Us. 
Knowl ,  vol.  17,  p.  59. — Encycl.  Mctropol.,  div.  3, 
vol.  2,  p.  497,  ttqq.) — II.  L.  Koscius,  a  tribune  of  the 
commons,  who,  in  the  year  that  Cicero  was  consul, 
proposed  and  caused  to  be  passed  the  well-known  law 
which  sHowed  the  equestrian  order  particular  seats  in 
the  theatre.  The  equites,  previous  to  this,  sat  promis- 
cuously with  the  commons.  By  this  new  regulation 
of  Otho's,  the  commons  considered  themselves  dishon- 
oured, and  hissed  and  insulted  Otho  when  he  appeared 
in  the  theatre :  the  equites,  on  the  other  band,  receiv- 
ed him  with  loud  plaudits.  The  commons  repeated 
tbeir  hissings  and  the  knights  their  applause,  until  it 
last  they  came  to  mutual  reproaches,  and  the  whole 
theatre  presented  a  scene  of  the  greatest  disorder. 
Cicero,  being  informed  of  the  disturbance,  came  and 
summoned  the  people  to  the  temple  of  Bellona,  where, 
partly  by  his  reproofs  and  partly  by  his  persuasive  elo- 
quence, he  so  wrought  upon  them  that  they  return- 
ed to  the  theatre,  loudly  testified  their  approbation  of 
Otho,  and  strove  with  the  equites  which  should  show 
him  the  most  honour.  The  speech  delivered  on  this 
occasion  was  afterward  reduced  to  writing.  It  is  now 
lost,  but,  having  been  delivered  extempore,  it  affords 
a  strong  example  of  the  persuasive  nature  of  his  elo- 
quence. One  topic  which  he  touched  on  in  this  ora- 
tion, and  the  only  one  of  which  we  have  anydiint  from 
antiquity,  was  his  reprosching  the  rioters  for  tbeir  want 
of  taste,  in  creating  a  tumult  while  Roscius  was  per- 
forming on  the  stage.  {Livy,  Epit.,  99.  —  Herat., 
Eput.,  1,  1,  62. -Ju*.  Sat.,  3,  159.—  Veil  Patere., 
2,32.— Fits*, Rom.  Antiq.,  p.  147.) 

Othrts,  a  mountain-rango  of  Thessaly,  which, 
hunching  out  of  Tymphrestus,  one  of  the  highest 
points  in  the  chain  of  Pindus,  closed  the  great  basin 
-of  Thessaly  to  the  south,  and  served  at  the  same  time 
to  divide  the  waters  which  flowed  northward  into  the 
Peneus  from  those  received  by  the  Sperchius.  This 
ttnoonUMU  is  often  celebrated  by  tho  poets  of  antiquity. 
iEurip.,  Aleut.,  683  —  Thcocr.,  Idyll.,  3, 43  —  Virg., 
JSn.,  7^674  —  Lucan,  6, 337.)  At  present  it  is  known 
by  the  different  names  of  HelUno,  Varibovo,  and  Goit- 
re. (Pouqucvillc,  vol.  3,  p.  394.  —  Cramer's  Anc. 
Greece,  *o|.  1,  p.  412.) 

Orua  and  Ephultks,  sons  of  Neptune.  (Vii. 
Aliuda?.) 

Otidius  Naso,  P.,  a  celebrated  poet,  born  at  Sul 
mo  (now  Su'.moTia),  a  town  lying  on  the  river  Pes- 
«ts,  in  the  territory  oi  the  Peligni,  at  the  dtstaice 


A-U.C.  711,  the  memorable  year  in  which  Cicero  nu 
murdered,  and  on  the  very  day  when  the  two  cornel*, 
Hirtius  and  Pansa,  fell  at  the  battle  of  Matins.  Ths 
events  of  his  life  are  chiefly  known  from  his  own  wri- 
tings, and  more  particularly  from  the  tenth  elegy  o( 
the  fourth  book  of  the  Trislia.  Ovid  waa  of  an  eques- 
trian family,  and  was  brought  to  Rome  at  an  c-viy 
period  of  life,  along  with  an  elder  brother,  to  be  foilj 
instructed  in  tho  arts  and  learning  of  the  capital. 
(Trist.,  4,  10.)  He  soon  disclosed  an  inclination  to- 
wards poetry ;  but  he  waa  for  some  time  disaoided 
from  a  prosecution  of  the  art  by  his  father,  who* 
chief  object  was  to  make  him  an  accomplished  orttot 
and  patron,  and  thereby  open  up  to  him  the  path  to 
civic  honours.  The  time  was  indeed  past  when  polit- 
ical harangues  from  the  rostra  paved  the  way  to  the 
consulship  or  to  the  government  of  wealthy  prorineer, 
but  diatinction  and  emolument  might  yet  be  aUairtd 
by  eminence  in  judicial  proceedings,  and  by  such  elo- 
ervile  deliberations  of  the  senate  rtill 


quence  as  the  servile 

permitted.   Ovid,  accordingly,  seems  to  have  paid  con- 
siderable attention  to  those  studies  which  might  qual- 
ify him  to  shine  as  a  patron  in  the  Forum,  or  procure 
for  him  a  voice  in  a  submissive  senate.    He  practised 
the  art  of  oratory,  and  not  without  success,  in  the 
schools  of  the  rhetoricians  Arellius  Fuscus  and  Por- 
cius  Latro,  the  two  most  eminent  teachers  of  their 
time.    Seneca,  the  rhetorician,  who  himself  hid  Mini 
him  practising  declamation  before  Fuscus,  informs  oa, 
that  he  surpassed  all  his  fellow-students  in  ingenuity: 
but  he  harangued  in  a  sort  of  poetical  prose  ,  he  wa? 
deficient  in  methodical  arrangement,  and  he  indulged 
loo  freely  in  digressions,  as  also  in  the  introduction  of 
the  commonplaces  of  disputation.    He  rarely  declaim- 
ed, moreover,  except  on  ethical  subjects ;  and  pre- 
ferred delivering  those  sort  of  persuasive  harangues 
which  have  been  termed  Stun  on*.   ( Scnee ,  Control, 
2,  10.)    After  having  assumed  the  Toga  Vmlit,  and 
completed  the  usual  course  of  rhetorical  tuition  at 
Rome,  he  proceeded  to  finish  his  education  at  .Athens. 
It  is  not  known  whether  he  made  mocb  progress  in 
philosophy  during  his  stay  in  that  city  ;  but,  from  the 
tenour  of  many  of  his  works,  it  appears  probable  that 
be  had  at  least  studied  physics,  and  that  in  morals  he 
had  embraced  the  tenets  of  the  Epicurean  school.  In 
compsny  with  iEmilius  Macer,  he  visited  the  most 
illustrious  cities  of  Asia  (Ep.  e  Ponto,  %  10) ;  and 
on  his  wav  back  to  Rome  be  passed  with  him  into 
Sicily.    He  remained  nearly  a  year  at  Syracuse,  and 
thence  made  several  agreeable  excursions  through  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  island.    After  his  return  to  Rome, 
and  on  attaining  the  suitable  age,  Ovid  held  soceest- 
ively  several  of  the  lower  judicial  offices  of  the  stale, 
and  also  frequently  sctcd  as  arbiter,  highly  to  the  satis- 
faction of  litigants  whose  causes  he  decided.  (Tnst^ 
2,  93.)   These  avocations,  however,  were  speedily  re- 
linquished.   The  father  of  Ovid  had  for  some  tin* 
restrained  his  son's  inclination  towards  poetry  ;  bat 
the  arguments  he  deduced  against  its  cultivation,  from 
the  stale  example  of  the  poverty  of  Homer  (Trirt.,  4, 
10),  were  now  receiving  an  almost  practical  rtfnta 
tion  in  the  court  favour  and  affluence  of  Virgil  and 
Horace.    The  death,  too,  of  his  elder  brother,  by  leav- 
ing Ovid  sole  heir  to  a  fortune  ample  enough  to  sat- 
isfy his  wants,  finally  induced  him  to  abandon  the  pro- 
fession to  which  he  had  been  destined,  and  bid  adieu  st 
once  to  public  affairs  snd  the  clamours  of  the  Forum. 
Henceforth,  accordingly,  Ovid  devoted  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  Muses ;  though  he  joined  with  their 
purer  worship  the  enjoyment  of  all  those  pleasures  o 
life  which  a  capital,  the  centre  of  every  folly  ami 
amusement,  could  afford.    He  possessed  an  agreeable 
villa  and  extenaive  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sui- 
te* mo,  the  place  of  his  birth ;  but  he  resided  chiefly  at 
of  |  his  house  on  the  Cspitoline  Hill  (Triat.,  1, 3),  «  ha 
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gardens,  which  lay  a  little  beyond  the  city,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  tbo  Clodian  and  Flaminian  Ways,  near  the 
Pons  Milvius,  where  he  composed  many  of  his  verses, 
lie  waa  fond,  indeed,  of  the  rural  pleasures  of  flowers 
■nd  trees,  but  he  chiefly  delighted  to  sow  and  plant 
them  in  these  suburban  gardens.  (Ep.  t  Ponto,  1,8.) 
Far  from  hiding  himself  amid  hia  groves,  like  the  mel- 
ancholy Tibollus,  he  courted  society,  and  never  was 
happier  than  amid  the  bustle  of  the  capita).  One  day, 
when  Augustus,  in  his  capacity  of  censor,  according 
to  ancient  custom,  made  the  whole  body  of  Roman 
knights  pass  before  him  in  review,  he  presented  our 
poet  with  a  beautiful  steed.  (Trittia,  2,  89.)  The 
gift  was  accounted  a  peculiar  mark  of  favour,  and 
■hows  that,  at  the  time  when  it  wu  bestowed,  be  had 
incurred  no  moral  sum  which  merited  the  disapproba- 
tion of  his  prince.  While  frequenting  the  court  of 
Augustus,  Ovid  was  well  received  by  the  politest  of 
the  courtiers.  The  titles  of  many  of  the  epistles  writ- 
ten during  hia  banishment,  show  that  they  were  ad- 
dressed to  persons  well  known  to  us,  even  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  as  distinguished  statesmen  and  imperial 
favourites.  Messala,  to  whose  house  he  much  resort- 
ed, had  early  encouraged  the  rising  genius,  and  direct- 
ed the  studies  of  Ovid  ;  and  the  friendship  which  the 
father  had  extended  to  our  poet  was  continued  to  him 
by  the  sons.  But  his  chief  patron  was  Q.  Fabius  Max- 
imus,  long  the  friend  of  Augustus,  and,  in  the  closing 
scenes  of  that  prince's  life,  the  chief  confidant  of  his 
weaknesses  and  domestic  sorrows.  (Tacit.,  Ann  ,  1, 
5.)  Nor  was  Ovid's  acquaintance  less  with  the  cele- 
brated poets  of  his  age  than  with  its  courtiers  and  sen- 
ators. Virgil,  indeed,  he  had  merely  seen,  and  pre- 
mature death  cut  off  the  society  of  Tibullus ;  but  Hor- 
ace, Macer,  and  Propertius  were  long  his  familiar 
friends,  and  often  communicated  to  him  their  writings 
previous  to  publication.  While  blessed  with  so  many 
friends,  be  seems  to  have  been  undisturbed,  st  least 
during  this  period  of  his  life,  by  the  malice  of  a  sin- 
gle foe :  neither  the  court  favour  he  enjoyed  nor  his 
poetical  renown  procured  him  enemies;  and  he  was 
tever  assailed  by  that  spirit  of  envy  and  detraction  by 
which  Horace  had  been  persecuted.  His  poetry  was 
universally  popular  (Trittia,  1,  1, 64):  like  the  stanzas 
of  Taaso,  it  was  often  sung  in  the  streets  or  at  enter- 
tainments ;  and  his  verses  were  frequently  recited  in  the 
theatre  amid  the  applauso  of  the  multitude.  Among 
his  other  distinctions,  Ovid  was  a  favourite  of  the 
fair,  with  whom  his  engagements  were  numerous  snd 
hi*  intercourse  unrestrsiuod.  (Am.,  2,  4.  —  Trittia, 
4,  10,  65.)  He  was  extremely  susceptible  of  love, 
and  his  love  was  ever  changing.  His  first  wife,  whom 
he  married  when  almost  a  boy,  was  unworthy  of  his 
affections,  and  possessed  them  but  a  short  while. 
The  second,  who  came  from  the  country  of  the  an- 
cient Falisci,  led  a  blameless  life,  but  was  soon  repu- 
diated. After  parting  with  her,  Ovid  was  united  to  a 
third,  who  was  of  the  Fabian  family.  In  her  youth 
she  had  been  llie  companion  of  Marcia,  the  wife  of 
Fabius  Maximus,  and  a  favourite  of  Marcia's  mother, 
\«r ho  was  the  maternal  aunt  of  Augustus.  She  was  a 
widow  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  with  Ovid,  and  had 
a  daughter  by  her  former  husband,  who  was  married  to 
Snillius,  the  friend  of  Germanieus.  (Ep.  e  Ponto,  4, 
8  )  But  these  successive  legitimate  connexions  did 
not  prevent  him  from  forming  others  of  a  different  de- 
scription. Corinna,  a  wanton,  enticing  beauty,  whose 
real  name  and  family  the  commentators  and  biogra- 
phers of  our  poet  have  ineffectually  laboured  to  dis- 
cover, allured  him  in  his  early  youth  from  the  paths  of 
rectitude.  It  is  quite  improbable  that  Corinna  denoted 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  and  impossible  that 
she  represented  Julia,  his  granddaughter,  who  was 
but  an  infant  when  Ovid  recorded  his  amours  with  Co- 
rinna. Ovid  passed  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  volup- 
nwm  en'ovmcnt  of  the  pleasures  of  the  capital,  blessed 
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with  the  smiles  of  fortune,  honoured  with,  the  favosa 
of  his  prince,  and  fondly  anticipating  a  tranquil  old 
age.    ( Trittia,  4, 8, 29.)  He  now  remained  at  Rome 
the  last  of  the  constellation  of  poets  which  had 
brightened  the  earlier  age  of  Augustus.    That  prince 
bad  by  this  time  lost  his  favourite  ministers,  Maecenas 
and  Agrippa :  be  was  less  prosperous  than  during  for- 
mer years  in  the  external  affaire  of  the  empire,  and 
less  prudently  advised  in  hia  domestic  concerns :  he 
was  insidiously  alienated  from  his  own  family,  and 
was  sinking  in  his  old  age  under  the  sway  of  the  im- 
perious Livia  snd  the  dark-souled  Tiberius.  Ovid's 
friendships  lay  chiefly  among  those  who  supported  the 
lineal  descendants  of  Augustus,  the  unfortunate  off- 
spring of  Julia  and  Agrippa.    He  thus  became  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  to  the  party  in  power,  and  had  lost 
many  of  those  benefactors  who  might  have  shielded 
him  from  the  storm  which  now  unexpectedly  burst  on 
his  head,  and  awept  from  him  every  hope  and  comfort 
for  the  remainder  of  his  existence.    It  was  in  the 
year  762,  and  when  Ovid  had  reached  the  age  of  61, 
that  Augustus  suddenly  banished  him  from  Rome  to  a 
wild  and  distant  corner  of  the  empire.    Ovid  has  de- 
rived nearly  as  much  celebrity  from  his  misfortunes 
as  his  writings ;  snd,  having  been  solely  occasioned 
by  the  vengeance  of  Augustus,  they  have  reflected 
some  dishonour  on  a  name  which  would  otherwise 
have  descended  to  posterity  as  that  of  a  generous  and 
almost  universal  protector  of  learning  and  poetry. 
The  real  cause  of  his  exile  is  the  great  problem  in  the 
literary  history  of  Rome,  and  has  occasioned  as  much 
doubt  and  controversy  as  the  imprisonment  of  Tasso 
by  Alphonso  has  created  in  modem  Italy.    The  se- 
cret unquestionably  wss  known  to  many  persons  in 
Rome  st  the  time  (Trittia,  4,  10.  —  Compare  Ep.  e 
Ponto,  2, 6) ;  but,  as  its  discovery  had  deeply  wounded 
the  feelings  of  Augustus  (Trittia,  2,  209),  no  con- 
temporary author  ventured  to  disclose  it.    Ovid  him- 
self has  only  dared  remotely  to  allude  to  it,  and  whoa 
ho  docs  mention  it,  his  hints  and  suggestions  are 
scarcely  reconcilable  with  each  other,  sometimes 
speaking  of  his  offence  as  a  mistake  or  chance,  in 
which  he  was  more  unfortunate  than  blameablc,  and  at 
other  times  as  if  his  life  might  have  been  forfeited 
without  injustice.    (Trittia,  o,  11.)    No  subsequent 
writer  thought  of  revealing  or  investigating  the  mys- 
tery till  it  was  too  late,  and  it  seems  to  bo  now  closed 
for  ever  within  the  tomb  of  the  Caesars.    The  most 
ancient  opinion  (to  which  Sidonius  Apollinaris  refers) 
is,  that  Ovid  was  banished  for  having  presumed  to 
love  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  and  for  having 
celebrated  her  under  the  name  of  Corinna  (Stdon. 
Apoll ,  Cam.,  23,  v.  158) ;  and  it  was  considered  as 
a  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  that  exile  was  the  pun- 
ishment inflicted  on  Sempronius,  the  most  known  and 
best  beloved  of  all  her  paramours.    This  notion  was 
adopted  by  Crinitus  and  Lylius  Gyraldus  ;  but  it  was 
refuted  as  early  as  the  time  of  Aldus  Manutius,  who 
has  shown  from  the  writings  of  Ovid  that  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  amour  with  his  pretended  Corinna  in  his 
earliest  youth  ;  and  it  certainly  is  not  probable  that 
such  an  intrigue  should  have  continued  for  about  thirl) 
years,  and  till  Ovid  had  reached  the  age  of  fifty-one, 
or  that  Augustus  should  have  been  so  slow  in  discov- 
ering the  intercourse  which  subsisted.    Julia,  too,  was 
banished  to  Pandataria  in  the  year  752,  which  was 
nine  years  before  the  exile  of  Ovid  ;  and  why  should 
his  punishment  have  been  delayed  so  long  after  the 
discovery  of  his  transgression  1   Besides,  had  he  been 
guilty  of  such  an  offence,  would  he  have  dared  in  his 
Trittia,  when  soliciting  his  recall  from  banishment,  to 
justify  his  morals  to  the  emperor,  and  to  declare  that 
he  had  committed  an  involuntary  error  1  Or  would  he 
have  been  befriended  and  supported  in  exile  by  the 
greatest  men  of  Rome,  some  of  whom  were  the  fa- 
vourites and  counsellors  of  Augustus  -Subsequent!* 
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o  tne  time  of  Manutius,  various  other  theories  have  I 
Men  devised  to  account  for  the  exile  of  Ovid.  Dry- 
lea,  in  the  Preface  to  his  translation  of  Ovid's  Epis- 
lles,  thinks  it  probable  that  "he  had  stumbled  by  some 
inadvertency  on  the  privacies  of  Liria,  and  had  seen 
.er  in  a  bath  ;  for  the  words  ' tint  resit  Dianam*  he 
remarks,  agree  better  with  Livia,  who  had  the  fame 
of  chastity,  than  with  either  of  the  Julias."  It  would 
oo  doubt  appear  that  our  poet  had  a  practice  of  break- 
ing in  unseasonably  on  such  occasions  (A.  A.,  3,  245). 
But  it  is  not  probable  that  Augustus  would  have  pun- 
ished such  an  offence  so  severely,  or  that  it  would 
have  affected  him  so  deeply.  Livia,  at  the  time  of 
Ovid's  banishment,  had  reached  the  age  of  aixty-four, 
and  was  doubtless  the  only  person  in  the  empire  who 
would  consider  such  an  intrusion  as  intentional. — Ti- 
raboschi  has  maintained,  at  great  length,  that  he  bed 
been  the  involuntary  and  accidental  witness  of  some 
moral  turpitude  committed  by  one  of  the  imperial 
family,  most  probably  Julia,  the  granddaughter  of  Au- 
gustus, who  had  inherited  the  licentious  disposition  of 
her  mother,  and  was  banished  from  Rome  on  account 
of  her  misconduct,  nearly  at  the  same  lime  that  the 
sentence  of  exile  was  pronounced  on  Ovid.  This 
theory,  on  the  whole,  seems  the  most  plausible,  and 
most  consistent  with  the  hints  dropped  by  the  poet 
himself.  He  repeatedly  says,  that  the  offence  for 
which  ho  had  beeu  banished  was  a  folly,  an  error,  an 
imprudence  rather  than  a  crime :  using  the  words 
it  tut itia  and  error  in  opposition  to  crimen  and  /aci- 
nus. (Tristia,  1,  2,  ICO,  tt  passim.)  He  invariably 
Ulko  of  what  he  bad  seen  as  the  cause  of  his  misfor- 
tunes (Tristia,  2,  103,  seqq  ),  and  he  admits  that  what 
be  had  seen  was  a  fault.  But  be  farther  signifies,  that 
the  fault  he  had  witnessed  was  of  a  description  which 
offe.ided  modesty,  and  which,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
covered  with  the  veil  of  night.  {Tristia,  3,  6.)  It  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  he  should  have  detected 
the  granddaughter  of  the  emperor  iu  some  disgraceful 
intrigut.  Neither  of  the  Julias  confined  their  amours 
to  the  recesses  of  their  palaces,  so  that  the  most  dis- 
solute frequenter  of  the  lowest  scenes  of  debauchery 
may  have  became  the  witness  of  her  turpitude.  Far- 
ther, it  is  evident  that  it  was  something  of  a  private 
nature,  and  which  wounded  the  most  tender  feelings 
of  Augustus,  who,  we  know  from  history,  was  pecu- 
liarly sensitive  with  regard  to  the  honour  of  his  family. 
Lastly,  it  appears,  that,  after  being  a  witness  of  the 
shameful  transgression  of  Julia,  Ovid  had  fallen  into 
some  indiscretion  through  timidity  (Ep.  e  Ponto,  2,  2), 
irhich  might  have  been  avoided,  had  he  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  good  advice  (Tristia,  3,  6,  13) ;  and  it 
seems  extremely  probable,  that  the  imprudence  he 
committed  was  in  revealing  to  others  the  discovery  he 
nad  made,  and  concealing  it  from  Augustus. — It  is 
not  likely  that  any  better  guess  will  now  be  formed  on 
the  subject.  Another,  however,  has  been  recently  at- 
tempted by  M.  Viltenave,  in  a  life  of  Ovid  prefixed 
to  a  French  translation  of  the  Metanorphoscs.  His 
opinion,  which  has  also  been  adopted  by  Scholl  (Hist. 
Lit.  Rom,  vol.  1,  p.  240),  ia,  that  Ovid,  from  accident 
or  indiscretion,  had  become  possessed  of  some  state 
secret  concerning  Agrippa  Posthumus,  the  son  of 
Agrippa  and  Julia,  and  grandson  of  Augustus.  The 
existence  of  the  family  of  Julia  long  formed  the  great 
obstacle  to  the  ambition  of  Livia  and  her  son  Tiberius. 
Agrippa  Posthumus,  the  last  survivor  of  the  race,  was 
banished  from  Rome  to  the  island  of  Planasia,  near 
Corsica,  in  758;  but  considerable  apprehensions  seem 
to  have  been  entertained  by  Livia  that  he  might  one 
iiy  be  recalled.  Ovid,  in  a  poetical  epistle  from  Pon- 
ten,  written  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  exile,  accuses  hira- 
*«f  as  the  cause  of  the  death  of  his  friend  Fabius 
Vliximus ;  and  this  Fabius  Maximus,  it  appears,  was 
he  chief  confidant  of  the  emperor  in  all  that  related 
•o  the  affairs  of  Agrippa,  which  he  wished  concealed 


from  Livia.   A  few  months  before  his  own  death  As 
gustus,  attended  by  Fabius  Maximus  alone,  pmitelj 
visited  Agrippa  in  hie  retirement  of  Planasia;  and 
the  object  of  his  journey  from  Rome  having  been  dis- 
covered by  Livia,  the  death  of  this  counsellor  followed 
shortly  after.    It  will  be  remarked,  however,  that  this 
voyage  was  undertaken  in  666,  four  years  subsequent- 
ly to  the  exile  of  Ovid,  and  was  disclosed  through  u> 
indiscretion  of  the  wife  of  Fabius.    (Too/.,  Am,  1, 
5.)    But  the  French  author  conjectures,  that  the 
scene  to  which  Ovid  alludes  in  his  writings  as  having 
witnessed,  had  some  close  connexion  with  the  ensuing 
visit  to  Planasia,  and  gave  a  commencement  to  ihosi 
suspicions  which  terminated  in  the  tkath  of  his  fnend. 
His  chief  objection  to  the  theory  of  Tiraboachi  is,  thai 
Augustus  would  not  have  banished  Ovid  for  discoier- 
ing  or  revealing  the  disgrace  of  Julia,  when,  by  bet 
exile,  he  had  already  proclaimed  her  licentiousness  is 
the  whole  Roman  people.    But,  in  fact,  Ovid  wis  ix>i 
banished  for  tho  sake  of  concealment.   The  discovery 
which  proved  so  fatal  to  himself  was  no  secret  at  Rome; 
and,  had  secrecy  been  the  emperor's  object,  baijish- 
inent  was  the  very  worst  expedient  to  which  he  coo  Id 
have  resorted.  Ovid  might  better  have  been  bribed  to 
silence  ;  or,  if  sentence  of  death  could  have  served  the 
purpose  more  effectually,  the  old  triumvir  would  not 
have  scrupled  to  pronounce  it    The  secret,  however, 
was  already  divulged,  and  was  in  the  mouths  of  the 
citizens.    Ovid  waa  therefore  exiled  as  a  punishment 
for  his  temerity,  as  a  precaution  against  farther  dis- 
coveries, and  to  remove  from  the  imperial  eve  the 
sight  of  one  whose  presence  must  have  reminded  Au- 
gustus of  his  disgrace  both  as  a  sovereign  and  pa- 
rent.— Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  cause  of  the 
exile  of  Ovid,  the  pretext  for  it  was  the  licenuoui 
verses  he  had  written.    (Ep.  t  Ponto,  2,  S>.)  Augus- 
tus effected  a  regard  for  public  morals  ;  and  conceal- 
ing, on  this  occasion,  the  true  motive  by  which  be  was 
actuated,  he  claimed  a  merit  with  the  senate,  and  aO 
who  were  zealous  for  a  reformation  of  msnncrs.  in 
thus  driving  from  the  capital  a  poet  who  had  reduced 
licentiousness  to  a  system,  by  furnishing  precepts,  de- 
duced from  bis  own  practice,  which  might  ud  the  ir> 
experienced  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  lawles- 
lovo.    He  carefully  excluded  front  the  public  libraries 
not  merely  the  "  Art  of  Lone,"  but  all  the  other  wri- 
tings of  Ovid.    {Tnstia,  3,  1,  65.)    It  is  evident, 
however,  that  this  waa  all  colour  and  pretext.  Ovid 
himself  ventures  gently  to  hint,  that  Augustus  was 
not  so  strict  a  moralist  thai  he  would  seriously  have 
thought  of  punishing  the  composition  of  a  few  iken- 
tious  verses  with  interminable  exile.    (Trisit*.  2, 
524  )    In  point  of  expression,  too,  the  lines  of  Orid 
are  delicate  compared  with  those  of  Horace,  whoa 
the  emperor  had  always  publicly  favoured  and  support- 
ed.   Nor  was  his  sentence  of  banishment  passed  uutii 
many  years  after  their  composition  ;  yet,  though  so 
long  an  interval  had  elapsed,  it  was  suddenly  pro- 
nounced, as  on  the  discovciy  of  some  recent  crime, 
and  was  most  rapidly  carried  into  execution.  The 
mandate  for  his  exile  arrived  unexpectedly  in  the 
evening.    The  night  preceding  his  departure  from 
Rome  was  one  of  the  utmost  grief  to  bis  family,  and 
of  consternation  and  dismay  to  himself.    In  a  fit 
of  despair,  he  burned  the  copy  of  the  jMct^marpkcta 
which  he  was  then  employed  in  correcting,  and  »ora» 
others  of  his  poems.    He  made  no  farther  preparation* 
for  his  journey,  but  passed  the  time  in  loud  complaints, 
and  in  adjuration  to  the  gods  of  the  CapitoL  Hi* 
chief  patron,  Fabius  Maximus,  was  absent  at  the 
time,  and  his  only  daughter  was  with  her  husband  ia 
Africa  ;  but  several  of  his  friends  came  to  his  bouse, 
where  they  remained  part  of  the  night,  and  endeav- 
oured, though  in  vain,  to  console  him.    After  much 
irresolution,  he  at  length  departed  on  the  approach 
of  dawn,  his  dreas  neclect*d  and  his  hair  i*  -  He  veiled 
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His  wife,  »ho  had  wished  to  accompany  him,  hut  was 
not  permitted,  fainted  the  moment  he  left  the  house. 
—After  his  departure  from  Rome,  Ovid  proceeded  to 
Brur.disium,  where  he  bad  an  interview  with  Fabius 
Maximus.    He  recommended  his  wife  to  the  care  of 
hit  friend,  and  received  repeated  assurances  of  his 
support. — The  destined  spot  of  his  perpetual  exile  was 
Tomi,  the  modern  Temincar,  on  the  shore  of  the  Eux- 
ine,  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  spot  where  the 
most  southern  branch  of  the  Danube  unites  with  that 
*».   (Kid.  Tomi.)    The  place  had  been  originally  an 
Athenian  colony,  and  was  still  inhabited  by  a  few 
remains  of  the  Greeks,  but  it  was  chiefly  filled  with 
rude  and  savage  barbarians,  of  whose  manner*  and 
habiu  tho  poet  draws  a  most  vivid  description.  The 
town  was  defended  by  but  feeble  ramparts  from  the 
incursions  of  the  neighbouring  Gets,  or  still  more 
formidable  tribe*  to  the  north  of  the  Danube.  Alarms 
from  the  foe  were  constant,  and  the  poet  himself  had 
sometimes  to  grasp  a  sword  and  buckler,  and  place  a 
helmet  on  his  gray  head,  on  a  signal  given  by  the  sen- 
tinel (Trittia,  4,  1,  73),  when  squadrons  of  barbarians 
covered  the  desert  which  Tomi  overlooked,  or  sur- 
rounded the  town  in  order  to  surprise  and  pillage  it. — 
Without  books  or  society,  Ovid  often  wished  for  a 
field  (Ep.  e  Ponlo,  I,  8)  to  remind  him  of  the  garden 
near  the  Flaminian  Way,  in  which,  in  his  happier 
Jays,  he  bad  breathed  his  love-sighs  and  composed  his 
amorous  verses.    Some  of  the  barbarian  inhabitants 
were  along  with  our  poet  in  the  small  and  inconvenient 
house  which  he  fhhabited  (Trittia,  2,  200),  and  kept 
him  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm  by  their  ferocious  ap- 
pearance.   They  neither  cut  their  beards  nor  hair, 
which,  hanging  dishevelled  over  the  face,  gave  a  pecu- 
liar horror  to  their  aspect.    The  whole  race  were 
clothed  in  the  shaggy  skins  of  various  animals  (Trittia, 
3, 10),  and  each  barbarian  carried  with  him  constantly 
a  bow,  and  a  quiver  containing  poisoned  arrows. 
[Trittia,  5,  7.)    They  daily  filled  the  streets  with  tu- 
mult and  uproar,  and  even  the  litigants  sometimes  de- 
cided their  cause  before  tho  tribunals  by  the  sword. 
(Trittia,  5,  10.)    But  if  there  was  danger  within  the 
walls  of  Tomi,  destruction  lay  beyond  them.  Tribes, 
who  foraged  from  a  distance,  carried  off  the  flocks  and 
bomed  the  cottages.    From  the  insecurity  of  property 
and  severity  of  climate,  the  fields  were  without  grain, 
the  hills  without  vines,  the  mountains  without  oaks, 
and  the  banks  without  willows.    (Trittia,  3,  10,  71.) 
Absinthium,  or  wormwood,  alone  grew  up  and  covered 
the  plains.     (Ep.  e  Panto,  4,  8.)    Spring  brought 
with  it  neither  birds  nor  flowers.    In  summer  the  sun 
rarely  broke  through  the  cloudy  and  foggy  atmosphere. 
The  autumn  shed  no  fruits ;  but,  through  every  season 
of  the  year,  wintry  winds  blew  with  prodigious  vio- 
lence (Trittia,  3, 10,  17),  and  lashed  the  waves  of  the 
boisterous  Euxinc  on  its  desert  shore.    ( Trittia,  4, 
I,  57.)    Tho  only  animated  object  was  the  wild  Sar- 
matiao  driving  his  car,  yoked  with  oxen,  across  the 
mows,  or  the  frozen  depths  of  the  Euxine  (Trittia,  3, 
10,  32),  clad  in  his  fur  cloak,  his  countenance  alone 
uncovered,  hi*  beard  glistening  and  sparkling  with  the 
hoar-frost  and  flakes  of  snow.    (Trittia^  3,  10,  21.) 
— Such  was  the  spot  for  which  Ovid  was  compelled 
tp  exchange  the  tboatres,  the  baths,  the  porticoes,  and 
gardens  of  Rome,  the  court  of  Augustus,  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  and  the  sun  and  soil  of  Italy. — While  thus 
triving  htm  to  tho  most  remote  and  savage  extremity 
if  his  empire,  Augustus  softened  the  sentence  he  had 
pronounced  on  Ovid  with  some  alleviating  qualifica- 
tions.   He  did  not  procure  his  condemnation  by  a  de- 
:ree  of  the  senate,  but  issued  his  own  mandate,  in 
which  be  employed  the  word  "  relegation"  (relegatio), 
and  cot  "  banishment"  (extilium),  leaving  him,  by  this 
choice  of  terms,  the  enjoyment  of  his  paternal  fortune 
\nd  some  other  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen.  (Trit- 
•*a,  5,  1',  *1. — iW.,  4,  9.)    Nor  were  other  circum- 


|  stances  wanting  in  his  fate  which  might  have  eon 
tributed  to  impart  consolation.    His  third  wife,  t« 
whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  though  not  permitted 
to  accompany  him  on  the  voyage  to  Scythia,  continued 
faithful  to  her  husband  during  his  long  exile,  and  pro- 
tected his  property  from  the  rapacity  of  his  enemies 
(Trittia,  1,  5.)    Many  of  his  friends  remained  unsha- 
ken by  his  misfortunes,  and  from  lime  to  time  he  re- 
ceived letters  from  them,  giving  him  hopes  of  recall. 
The  Gets?,  though  they  at  length  became  displeased 
with  his  incessant  complaints  of  their  country  (Ep.  t 
Ponto,  4,  14),  received  him  at  first  with  kindness  and 
sympathy,  and  long  paid  him  auch  distinguished  hon- 
ours, that  he  almost  appears  to  have  realized  the  fa- 
bles of  Orpheus  and  Amphion,  in  softening  their  nativs 
ferocity  by  the  magic  of  the  Roman  lyre.    (Ep,  e  Pon* 
to,  4,  9.— Ibid.,  4,  14.)— Nothing,  however,  could 
compensate  for  the  deprivations  he  suffered ;  nor  was 
anything  omitted  on  Ovid's  part  which  be  thought 
might  prevail  on  the  emperor  to  recall  him  to  Rome, 
or  assign  him,  at  least,  a  place  of  milder  exile ;  and 
Sicily  was  particularly  pointed  at  as  a  suitable  spot 
for  such  a  mitigation  of  punishment.    (Trittia,  5,  2  ) 
This  is  the  object  of  all  his  epistles  from  Pontus,  the 
name  of  the  district  of  Mmsia  in  which  Tomi  was  sit- 
uate, and  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Pontus  of 
Asia  Minor.    He  flattered  Augustus  during  his  lift 
with  an  extravagance  which  bordered  on  idolatry  (Ep. 
e  Ponto,  4,  6.— Trittia,  2) ;  and  the  letters  address- 
ed to  his  friends  inculcate  skilful  lessons  of  choosing 
the  most  favourable  opportunities  for  propitiating  the 
despot.    It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any  one  ol 
his  numerous  and  powerful  acquaintances  ventured  to 
solicit  his  recall,  or  to  entreat  Augustus  in  hi*  behalf. 
Yet  the  poet  seems  to  suppose  that  Augustus,  pre 
vious  to  his  decease,  was  beginning  to  feel  mors 
favourably  towards  him.    (Ep.  e  Ponto,  4,  6.)  After 
the  death  of  the  emperor,  with  a  view,  doubtless,  of 
propitiating  his  successor,  Ovid  wrote  a  poem  on  his 
Apotheosis,  and  consecrated  to  him,  as  a  new  deity, 
a  temple,  where  he  daily  repaired  to  offer  incense  and 
worship.    (Ep.  t  Ponto,  4,  9.)    Nor  was  he  sparing 
in  his  panegyrics  on  the  new  emperor  (Ep.  e  Ponto, 
4,  13) ;  but  he  found  Tiberius  equally  inexorable  with 
Augustus — The  health  of  Ovid  had  been  early  and 
severely  affected  by  his  exile  and  confinement  at  Tomi. 
He  was  naturally  of  a  feeble  constitution,  and,  in  the 
place  of  his  banishment,  every  circumstance  was  com- 
bined which  could  wear  out  the  mind  and  the  body. 
The  rigour  of  the  climate  bore  hard  on  one  who  had 
passed  a  delicate  youth  of  pleasure  and  repose  under, 
an  Italian  sky.    In  consequence,  soon  after  his  arrival 
at  Tomi,  he  totally  lost  his  strength  and  appetite  (Ep. 
e  Ponto,  1,  10),  and  became  thin,  pale,  and  exhaust 
ed.    From  time  to  time  he  recovered  and  relapsed, 
till  at  length,  at  the  age  of  60,  he  sunk  under  the 
hardships  to  which  he  had  been  so  long  subjected. 
His  death  happened  in  the  year  771,  in  the  ninth  year 
of  his  exile,  and  the  fourth  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
Before  his  decease,  he  expressed  a  wish  that  his  ashes 
might  be  carried  to  Rome ;  even  this  desire,  however, 
was  not  complied  with.    His  bones  were  buried  in 
the  Scythian  soil,  and  the  Get®  erected  to  him  a  moiv 
umcnt  near  the  spot  of  bis  earthly  sojourn. — It  woulc 
seem  that  Ovid  had  commenced  his  poetical  career 
with  some  attempt  at  heroic  subjects,  particularly  the 
Gtgantomaehia.    But  he  soon  directed  his  attention 
from  such  topics  to  others  which  were  more  consonant 
to  his  disposition.    Accordingly,  the  earliest  writings 
of  Ovid  now  extant  are  amatory  elegies  in  the  style 
of  Tibullus  and  Propertius.    These  elegies  are  styled 
Amoret,  amounting  in  all  to  forty-nine,  and  were  ori- 
ginally divided  by  the  poet  into  five  books.  There 
are  now  only  three  books  in  the  printed  editions  of 
Ovid  ;  but  :t  has  been  doubted  whether  all  the  elegici 
he  wrote  be  still  included  in  this  division,  cr  if  tws 
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books  have  been  suppressed.  These  elegies,  with  a 
very  few  exceptions,  are  of  an  amatory  description. — 
Aa  an  elegiac  writer,  Ovid  has  more  resemblance  to 
Propertius  than  to  Tibullus.  His  images  and  ideas 
are  for  the  most  part  drawn  from  the  real  world.  He 
dwells  not  amid  the  visionary  scenes  of  Tibullus,  he 
indulges  not  in  bis  melancholy  dreams,  nor  pours  forth 
such  tenderness  of  feeling  as  the  lover  of  Delia.  The 
Amorcs  of  Ovid  have  all  the  brilliancy  and  freshness 
of  the  period  of  life  in  which  they  were  written.  Tbcy 
are  full  of  ingenious  conceptions,  graceful  images,  and 
agreeable  details.  These  are  the  chief  excellences  of 
thai  elegies  of  Ovid.  Their  faults  consist  in  an  abuse 
of  the  facility  of  invention,  a  repetition  of  the  same 
ideas,  \a  occasional  affectation  and  antithesis  in  the 
language  of  love,  and  (as  in  the  elegies  of  Propertius) 
the  too  frequent,  and  sometimes  not  very  happy  or  ap- 
propriate, allusion  to  mythological  fables. — Before  fin- 
ishing the  elegies  styled  Amort*,  Ovid  had  already 
commenced  the  composition  of  the  Heroide*  (Am.,  3, 
18),  which  are  likewise  written  in  the  elegiac  measure. 
They  are  epistles  supposed  to  be  addressed  chiefly 
from  queens  and  princesses  who  figured  in  the  heroic 
ages,  to  the  objects  of  their  vehement  affections,  and 
are  in  number  not  fewer  than  twenty-one ;  but  there 
is  some  doubt  with  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  six  of 
them,  namely,  Paris  to  Helen,  Helen  to  Paris  ;  Lean- 
der  to  Hero,  Hero  to  Leander;  Acontius  to  Cydippe, 
Cydippe  to  Acontius.  These  six,  though  they  appear 
in  the  most  ancient  MSS.  under  tbe  name  of  Ovid, 
along  with  the  others,  are  of  doubtful  authenticity, 
and  have  been  generally  ascribed  by  commentators  to 
Aulus  Sabinus,  a  friend  of  Ovid's,  who  was  also  the 
author  of  several  answers  to  the  epistles  of  our  poet, 
as  Ulysses  to  Penelope,  and  ^Eneas  to  Dido.— The 
Htrcidt*  present  us  with  some  of  tbe  finest  and  most 
popular  fictions  of  an  amorous  antiquity,  resounding 
with  the  names  of  Helen,  Ariadne,  and  Phsdra.  Ju- 
lius Scaligcr  pronounces  them  to  be  the  most  polish- 
ed of  all  the  productions  of  Ovid.  {Poet ,  6,  7.)  But 
&«re  ts  a  tiresome  uniformity  in  the  situations  and 
characters  of  the  heroines.  The  injudicious  length  to 
which  each  epistle  is  extended  baa  occasioned  a  repe- 
tition in  it  of  the  same  ideas  ;  while  the  ceaseless  tone 
of  complaints  uttered  by  these  forsaken  damsels  has 
produced  a  monotony,  which  renders  a  perusal,  at 
least  of  the  whole  aeries  of  epistles,  insupportably  fa- 
tiguing. There  is  also  a  neglect  of  a  due  observ- 
ance of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  heroic  ages : 
and  in  none  of  the  works  of  Ovid  is  his  indulgence  in 
exuberance  of  fancy  so  remarkable  to  the  reader,  be- 
cause many  of  the  epiatlea,  as  those  of  Penelope,  Bri- 
seis,  Medea,  Ariadne,  and  Dido,  lead  us  to  a  compar- 
ison of  the  Latin  author  with  Homer,  the  Greek  tra- 
gedians, Catullus,  and  Virgil,  those  poets  of  true  sim- 
plicity and  unaffected  tenderness.  The  work  of  Ovid 
entitled  Dt  Arte  Amanda  or,  more  properly,  Arti* 
Amatori*  Liber,  is  written,  Uke  the  Amore*  and 
Heroide*,  in  tho  elegiac  measure.  There  is  no- 
thing, however,  elegiac  in  its  subject,  as  it  merely 
communicates,  in  a  light  and  often  sportive  manner, 
those  lessons  in  the  Art  of  Love  which  were  the  fruits 
of  the  author's  experience,  and  had  been  acquired  in 
the  course  of  the  multifarious  intrigues  recorded  in 
the  Amore*.  This  poem  was  not  written  earlier  than 
the  year  762;  for  the  author  mentions  in  the  first 
boo*  the  representation  of  a  sea-fight  between  the 
Qre«k  and  Persian  fleets,  which  was  exhibited  at  that 
period  in  the  Naumackia,  under  the  direction  of  Au- 
gustus. Tbe  whole  wore  is  divided  into  three  books. 
— Thia  work  is  curious  and  useful,  from  the  informa- 
tion it  affords  concerning  Roman  manners  and  an- 
tiquities in  tbair  lighter  departments;  and,  though  not 
written  in  the  tone  or  form  of  satire,  it  gives  us  nearly 
insight  as  professed  satirical  productions 
uinor  follies  of  tbe  A  igustan  age.  Whatever 


object  the  poet  may  have  had  in  view  when  composing 
this  work,  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  the  peera 
itself  did  not  in  any  degree  tend  to  the  corrupuon  ol 
the  morals  of  his  fellow-citizens,  since  the  indolgenca 
of  every  vice  waa  then  so  licensed  at  Rome  that  they 
could  hardly  receive  any  additional  stain ;  on  the  con- 
trary, this  very  depravation  of  manners  gave  birth  t/> 
the  work  of  Ovid,  suggested  its  pernicious  ccK-seh 
and  obtained  for  it  tbe  popularity  with  which  it  wa 
crowned. — The  book  De  Rente dw  Atnori*  ia  connect 
ed  with  that  Dt  Ant  Amandx,  and  waa  written  a  ihof 
while  after  it.  Thia  poem  disclose*  the  means  bj 
which  those  who  have  Seen  unsuccessful  in  love,  m 
sre  enslaved  by  it  to  tbe  prejudice  of  their  health  u4 
fortune,  may  be  cured  of  their  passion.  Occupation, 
travelling,  society,  and  a  change  of  the  affecuoos,  d 
possible,  to  some  other  object,  are  the  remedies  o» 
which  the  author  chiefly  relies.  This  work,  on  lac 
whole,  is  not  so  pleasant  and  entertaining  as  the  At 
Arte  Amandi.  It  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  that 
agreeable  episodes  by  which  the  latter  noem  is  m 
much  beautified  and  enlivened.  It  has  fewer  sport- 
ive touches  and  fewer  fascinating  descriptions. — Tbe 
Metamorphose*  of  Ovid  bad  been  composed  by  bis 

iirevioua  to  hia  exde.  But  he  received  the  mandate 
or  his  relegation  while  yet  employed  in  the  task  of 
correction,  and  when  be  had  completed  this  labour 
only  on  the  first  three  books.  Finding  himself  thus 
condemned  to  banishment  from  Rome,  be  threw  the 
work  into  the  flames,  partly  from  vexation  and  dugvut 
at  hia  verses  in  general,  which  had  been  -made  the  pre- 
text for  hia  punishment,  and  partly  because  be  consid- 
ered it  an  unfinished  poem,  which  he  could  no  longer 
have  any  opportunity  or  motive  .for  perfecting.  (Tnt- 
tia,  1,6)  Fortunately,  however,  some  transcripts  bad 
been  previously  made  by  his  friends  of  this  beautiful 
production,  which  was  thus  preserved  to  the  world 
After  Ovid's  departure  from  Rome,  these  quickly 
passed  into  eitenaive  circulation ;  they  were  gener- 
ally read  and  admired,  and  a  copy  waa  placed  in  hit 
library,  which  waa  still  preserved  ai>d  kept  up  by  his 
family.  (Tristia,  1,  1,  118.)  In  the  depths  of  his 
dreary  exile,  Ovid  learned,  perhaps  not  without  satis* 
faction,  that  his  work  bad  been  saved ;  and  be  even 
expressed  a  wish  that  some  of  his  favourite  passages 
might  meet  the  eye  of  Augustus.  (Tristia,  2,  657.) 
But  he  was  annoyed  by  tbe  recollection  that  the  poem 
would  be  read  in  the  defective  stale  in  which  be  bad 
left  it.  (Tristia,  3,  14, 23 )  He  bad  no  copy  with  him 
at  Tomi,  on  which  he  could  complete  tbe  corrections 
which  he  bad  commenced  at  Rome.  He  therefore 
thought  it  necessary  to  apprize  bis  friends  in  Italy, 
that  the  work  had  not  received  his  last  emendations; 
and,  as  an  apology  for  its  imperfections,  be  propose? 
that  the  oix  following  lines  should  be  prefixed  as  • 
motto  to  the  copies  of  his  Metamorphose*  which  ' 
then  circulating  in  tbe  capital.    (Trittia,  1,  6.) 

"  Orba  par  title  suo  quicumqut  volumina  iangi* 
Hi*  taltem  vestra  detur  in  urbe  lew*. 

Quoque  magi*  fovea*,  von  hae  svnt  tdtta  ah 
Sed  quasi  dt  domini  funert  ntpta  *ui. 

Quicquid  in  hi*  igttur  vitii  rude  carmen 
Emendaturut,  si  hcuisstt,  erat.n 

The  Metamorphose*,  therefore  — at  least  the  tweh* 
concluding  bookB — should  be  read  with  some  degree  oJ 
that  indulgence  which  is  given  to  the  last  six  books  of 
tho  <Eneiu ;  though,  from  what  we  see  in  tbe  perfect- 
ed works  of  Ovid,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that,  even 
if  he  had  been  permitted,  be  would  have  expunged 
conceits  and  retrenched  redundancies  with  the  part 
taste  and  scrupulous  judgment  of  the  Mantuan  bard 
— In  the  composition  of  his  Metamorphoses^  Ovid  cat 
lay  no  claim  to  originality  of  invention.  Not  one  ol 
the  immense  number  of  transmutations  which  be  has 
recorded,  from  the  first  separation  of  Chaos  till  thi 
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apotneosis  of  Julius  Cesar,  is  of  his  own  contrivance. 
They  are  all  fictions  of  the  Greeks  and  Oriental  na- 
tion*, interspersed,  per  taps,  with  a  few  Latin  or  Etrus- 
ean  fables.  In  faett  a  book  of  Metamorphoses  which 
were  feigned  by  the  poet  himself,  would  have  pos- 
seted no  charm,  being  unauthorized  by  public  belief, 
or  even  that  species  of  popular  credulity  which  be- 
stows interest  and  probability  on  the  most  extravagant 
6c uons.  And,  indeed,  Ovid  had  little  motive  for  in- 
vention, since,  in  the  relations  of  those  who  had  gone 
before  him  in  this  subject,  he  could  enter  the  most  ex- 
tensive tie  Id  ever  opened  to  the  career  of  a  poet. — 
The  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  are  introduced  by  a  de- 
scription of  the  primeval  world,  and  the  early  changes 
it  underwent.  All  that  be  writes  of  Chaos  is  merely 
a  paraphrase  of  what  he  had  found  in  the  works  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  and  is  more  remarkable  for  poetic 
beauty  than  philosophic  truth  and  consistency.  The 
accooot  of  the  creation,  which  is  described  with  im- 
pressive brevity,  is  followed  by  a  history  of  the  four 
ages  of  the  world,  the  war  with  the  giants,  Deucalion's 
del  age,  and  the  self-production  of  various  monsters  in 
those  early  periods  by  the  teeming  and  yet  unexhaust- 
ed earth.  This  laat  subject  leads  to  the  destruction 
of  the  serpent  Python  by  Apollo,  and  the  institution  of 
the  Pythian  games  in  honour  of  his  victory :  at  their 
first  celebration,  the  conquerors  were  crowned  with 
oak,  the  laurel  being  unknown  till  the  transformation 
of  Daphne,  when  it  became  the  prize  of  honour  and 
renown.  Our  poet  thua  glides  into  the  aeriea  of  his 
metamorphoses,  which  are  extended  to  fifteen  books, 
and  amount  in  all  to  not  less  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  The  stories  of  this  description  related  by  Ovid's 
predecessors  were  generally  insulated,  and  did  not 
hang  together  by  any  association  or  thread  of  dis- 
course. But  the  Roman  poet  continues  as  he  had 
commenced,  a?d,  like  the  Cyclic  writers  of  Greece, 
who  comprehended,  in  one  book,  a  whole  circle  of  fa- 
bles, he  proceeds  from  link  to  link  in  the  golden  chain 
of  fiction,  leading  us,  as  it  were,  through  a  labyrinth 
of  adventures,  and  passing  imperceptibly  from  one  tale 
to  another,  so  that  the  whole  poem  forms  an  uninter- 
rupted recital.  In  themselves,  howevor,  the  events 
bave  frequently  no  relation  to  each  other,  and  the  con- 
nexion between  the  preceding  and  succeeding  fable 
often  consists  in  nothing  more  than  that  the  transfor- 
mation occurred  at  the  same  place  or  at  tho  same 
time,  or  had  reference,  perhaps,  to  the  tamo  amorous 
deity. — In  such  an  infinite  number,  the  merit  of  the 
stories  must  be  widely  different ;  the  following,  how- 
ever, may  be  mentioned  as  among  the  best :  the  fables 
of  Cephalua  and  Procris,  of  Philemon  and  Baucis,  of 
I  lip [,o manes  and  Atalanta,  the  flight  of  Dssdalus  and 
Icarus,  the  loves  of  Pyraraus  and  Thisbe.  But  of  the 
whole,  the  story  of  Phaetbon  is,  perhaps,  the  most  splen- 
did and  highly  poetical. — It  has  been  objected,  how- 
ever, to  the  Met amor piloses ,  that,  however  great  may 
be  the  merit  of  each  individual  tale,  there  is  too  much 
uniformity  in  the  work  as  a  whole,  since  all  the  stories 
axe  of  one  sort,  and  end  in  some  metamorphosis  or 
other.  (Kaimes's  Elements  of  Criticism,  vol.  1,  c.  9.) 
But  this  objection,  if  it  be  one,  can  lie  only  against 
the  choice  of  the  subject ;  for  if  a  poet  announces  that 
be  is  to  sing  of  bodies  changed  and  converted  into 
new  forms,  what  else  than  metamorphoses  can  be  ex- 
pected T  Besides,  in  the  incidents  that  lead  to  these 
transformations,  there  is  infinite  variety  of  feeling  ex- 
cited, and  the  poet  intermingles  the  noble  with  the  fa- 
miliar, and  the  gay  with  the  horrible  or  tender.  Some- 
times, too,  the  metamorphosis  seems  a  mere  pretext 
for  the  introduction  of  the  story,  and  occupies  a  very 
incons  dr rable  portion  of  it.  The  blood  which  flowed 
from  Ajar,  when  be  slew  himself  in  a  transport  of  in- 
dignation, because  the  arms  of  Achilles  were  adjudged 
to  Ulysses,  produced  a  hyacinth,  and  on  this  feeble 
atom  the  row  has  ingrafted  the  anim»»«d  and  eloquent 


.speeches  of  the  contending  Grecian  chiefs.  In  the 
tragic  history  of  Py ramus  and  Thisbe,  the  lovers  them- 
selves are  not  metamorphosed,  but  the  fruit  of  the  mul- 
berry-tree under  which  their  blood  was  shed  assumes 
a  crimson  dye.  It  would  be  endless  to  point  out  in 
detail  the  blemishes  and  beauties  of  such  an  extensive 
work  as  the  Metamorphoses.  The  luxuriance  of  thought 
snd  expression  which  pervade  all  the  compositions  ot 
Ovid,  prevails  likewise  here ;  but  his  comparisons  are 
pleasing  and  appropriate,  and  his  descriptions  are  rich 
and  elegant,  whether  he  exhibits  the  palace  of  the  Sun 
or  the  cottage  of  Philemon.  The  many  interesting  sit- 
uations displayed  in  the  Metamorphoses  have  formed 
a  mine  for  the  exertion  of  human  genius  in  all  suc- 
ceeding periods,  not  merely  in  the  province  of  narra- 
tive fable,  but  in  the  department  of  the  drama  and  fine 
arts ;  and  no  work,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  has  supplied  so  many  and  such  happy  sub- 
jects for  the  pencil.  The  Greek  books  from  which 
the  Metamorphoses  were  chiefly  taken  having  been 
lost,  tho  work  of  Ovid  is  now  the  most  curious  and 
valuable  record  extant  of  ancient  mythology.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  reduce  every  story,  as  some 
writers  have  attempted,  into  a  moral  allegory  (Garth, 
Pre/,  to  Translation);  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
in  them,  with  others,  the  whole  history  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  types  of  the  miracles  and  sufferings 
of  our  Saviour,  or  even  the  complete  ancient  history 
of  Greece,  systematically  arranged  (compare  Mutter, 
Einleitung,  vol.  4,  p.  1 63,  dec. — Fabric.,  Btbl.  Lat„  vol. 
1,  p.  447.— Goujet,  Bib.  Franc.,  vol.  6,  p.  16,  52.)  It 
cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  Metamorphoses 
arc  immense  archives  of  Grecian  fable,  and  that,  be- 
neath the  mask  of  fiction,  some  traits  of  true  history, 
some  festurcs  of  manners  and  the  primeval  world, 
may  yet  be  discovered.  In  this  point  of  view,  the 
Fasti  of  Ovid,  though  written  in  elegiac  and  not  in 
heroic  measure,  may  be  considered  as  a  supplement  or 
continuation  of  the  Metamorphoses.  Its  composition 
was  commenced  at  Rome  by  the  author  previous  to 
his  exile.  The  work  was  corrected  and  finished  by 
him  at  Tomi  (Fasti,  4,  81),  and  was  thence  sent  to  • 
Rome,  with  a  prefatory  dedication  to  the  great  Ger- 
manicus.  The  plan  of  this  production  was  probably 
suggested  by  the  didactic  poem  which  Callimachua 
had  published  under  the  title  of  A/rux,  in  which  he 
feigns  that,  being  transported  to  Helicon,  he  was  there 
instructed  by  the  Muses  in  the  nature  and  origin  of 
various  religious  usages  and  ancient  ceremonies.  It 
would  appear  that,  before  the  time  of  Ovid,  some 
vague  design  of  writing  a  poem  of  this  description  had 
been  entertained  by  Propcrtius  (Eleg.,  4,  1).  But 
Ovid,  in  his  Fasti,  executed  the  work  whieh  Propertius 
did  not  live,  or,  perhaps,  found  himself  unable,  to  ac- 
complish. In  the  Latin  language,  the  word  Fasti  ori- 
ginally signified,  in  opposition  to  Nefasti,  the  days  on 
which  law  proceedings  could  be  legally  held,  or  other 
ordinary  business  transacted  ;  and  thence  it  came,  in 
course  of  time,  to  denote  the  books  or  tables  on  which 
the  days  in  each  month  accounted  as  Fasti  or  Nefasti 
were  exhibited.  The  term  at  length  was  spplied  to  any 
record  digested  in  regular  chronological  order,  as  the 
Fasti  Consulates ;  and  with  Ovid  it  signifies  the  anni- 
versaries of  religious  festivals,  of  dedications  of  temples, 
or  of  other  memorable  events,  indicated  in  the  calen- 
dar under  the  name  of  Dies  Fasti,  and  which  in  general 
belonged,  in  the  ancient  meaning,  to  the  class  of  Diet 
Nefasti  rather  than  Fasti.  C.  Hcmina  and  Claudius 
Quadrigarius  had  given  histories  of  these  festivals  in 
prose  :  but  their  works  were  dry  and  uninteresting ; 
and  Ovid  first  bestowed  on  tho  subject  the  embellish- 
ments of  poetry  and  imagination.  The  object  of  the 
Fasti  of  Ovid  is  to  exhibit  in  regular  order  a  history  of 
the  origin  and  observance  of  the  different  Roman  fes- 
tivals, as  they  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  and 
to  associate  the  celebration  of  these  holydays  with  the 
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ran  s  course  in  the  zodiac,  and  with  the  rising  or  set- 
ting of  the  stars.    A  book  is  assigned  to  each  month, 
but  the  work  concludes  with  June.    The  six  o«her 
books,  which  would  have  completed  the  Roman  calen- 
dar, may  have  perished  during  the  middle  ages  ;  but 
it  seems  more  probable  that  they  never  were  written. 
No  ancient  author  or  grammarian  quotes  a  single  phrase 
or  word  from  atiy  of  the  last  six  books  of  the  Fasti ; 
and,  in  some  lines  of  the  Trtstia  (2,  649,  seqq),  the 
author  himsolf  informs  us  that  the  composition  had 
been  interrupted.    This  subject  itself  does  not  afford 
much  scope  for  the  display  of  poetic  genius.    Its  ar- 
rangement was  prescribed  by  the  series  of  the  festi- 
val?, while  the  proper  names,  which  required  to  be  so 
often  introduced,  and  the  chronological  researches, 
wer*  alike  unfavourable  to  the  harmony  of  versifica- 
tion    The  Fasti,  however,  is  a  work  highly  esteem- 
ed by  the  learned  on  account  of  the  antiquarian  knowl- 
edge which  may  be  derived  from  it.    The  author  has 
poured  a  rich  and  copious  erudition  over  the  stcril  in- 
dications of  thi  calendar,  he  has  traced  mythological 
worship  to  its  source,  and  explained  many  of  the  mys- 
teries of  that  theology  which  peopled  all  nature  with 
divinities.    Even  Scaligcr,  whose  opinions  are  gen- 
erally so  unfavourable  to  Ovid,  admits  the  ancient  and 
extensive  erudition  displayed  in  the  Fasti.   (Poet.,  6, 
7.)   In  particular,  much  mythological  information  may 
be  obtained  from  it  as  to  the  points  in  which  the  su- 
perstitions and  rites  of  the  Romans  differed  from  those 
of  the  Greeks,  and  also  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
blended.    "The  account,"  says  Gibbon,  "of  the  dif- 
ferent etymologies  of  the  month  of  May,  is  curious  and 
well  expressed.   Wc  may  distinguish  in  it  an  Oriental 
allegory,  a  Greek  fable,  and  a  Roman  tradition."  Some 
truths  concerning  the  ancient  history  of  Rome  may  be 
also  elicited  from  the  Fasti.    It  may  appear  absurd  to 
appeal  to  a  poet  in  preference  or  contradiction  to  an- 
nalists and  chroniclers;  but  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
these  annalists  themselves  originally  obtained  many  of 
their  facts  from  poetical  tradition.    Ovid,  besides,  had 
studied  the  Registers  of  the  Pontifcx  Maximus,  which 
are  now  lost,  and  which  recorded,  along  with  religious 
observances,  many  historical  events.   Occasional  light 
may  therefore  be  thrown  by  the  Fasti  of  Ovid  on 
some  of  the  most  ancient  and  dubious  points  of  Ro- 
man story.    For  example,  our  poet  completely  vindi- 
cates Romulus  from  the  charge  of  having  slain  his 
brother  in  a  momentary  transport  of  passion.  Remus 
was  legally  sentenced  to  death,  in  consequence  of  hav- 
ing violated  a  salutary  law  enacted  by  the  founder  of 
Rome,  and  which,  in  an  infant  state,  it  was  requisite 
to  maintain  inviolably — The  circumstance  of  the  mel- 
ancholy exile  of  Ovid  gave  occasion  to  the  last  of  his 
works,  the  Tristia,  and  the  EpistoUe  e  Ponto.  The 
5rst  book  of  the  Tristia,  containing  ten  elegies,  was 
written  by  Ovid  at  sea,  during  his  perilous  vovsgo  from 
Rome  to  Ponlus.    (Tristia,  1,  1,  42  —  Ibil,  I,  10.) 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  this,  which  is 
the  generally  received  opinion,  will  bold  good  with 
respect  to  all  the  elegies  of  the  first  book.   He  speaks 
in  the  sixth  of  copies  of  his  Metamorphoses  being  cir- 
culated at  Rome,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  conld  re- 
ceive this  intelligence  while  on  his  way  to  Pontus. 
The  first  book  is  chiefly  occupied  with  detailing  the 
occurrences  at  his  departure  from  the  capital,  the 
storms  he  encountered,  and  the  places  he  saw  in  the 
course  of  his  navigation.    The  remaining  four  books 
were  composed  during  the  first  three  years  of  his 
gloomy  residence  at  Tomi.    In  the  second  book,  ad- 
dressed to  Augustus,  he  apologizes  for  his  former  life 
ixtd  writings.    In  some  of  the  elegies  of  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  books,  he  complains  to  himself  of  the 
bard  fate  he  had  suffered  in  being  exiled  from  Italy  to 
the  inhospitable  shores  of  the  Euxine  :  in  others  he 
exhorts  his  correspondents  at  Rome  to  endeavour  to 
mitigate  the  anger  of  Augustus  and  obtain  his  recall. 
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The  namea,  however,  of  the  friends  and  patron*  whom 
he  addressed  are  not  mentioned  ( Tristia,  1, 4, 7),  since, 
during  this  time,  his  relatives  and  acquaintance!  wert 
afraid  lest  they  should  incur  the  displeasure  of  Augus- 
tus by  holding  any  communication  with  the  unlwppy 
exile.    At  the  end  of  three  yean,  this  appnlicr.swxi, 
which,  perhaps,  had  been  all  along  imaginary,  was  do 
longer  entertained ;  and,  accordingly,  the  epistles  which 
he  wrote  from  Pontus  during  the  remainder  of  his  se- 
vere sojourn  are  inscribed  with  the  nenies  ol  hisfntuds, 
among  whom  we  find  the  most  distinguished  cLrtc- 
ters  of  the  day.   These  elegiac  epistles  differ  from  the 
Tristia  merely  in  the  poet's  correspondents  being  at* 
dressed  by  name,  instead  of  receiving  no  appellator 
whatever,  or  being  only  mentioned  under  some  print* 
and  conventional  title.  The  subjects  of  the  four  booki 
of  epistles  from  Pontus  are  precisely  the  same  with 
those  in  the  Tristia,  complaints  of  the  region  to  waica 
the  poet  had  been  banished,  and  exhortations  to  hu 
friends  to  obtain  his  recall.    From  Ibe  first  line  of  ths 
Tristia  to  the  last  of  the  epistles  from  Pontus,  the  lyre 
of  the  exiled  bard  sounds  but  one  continued  strain  ol 
wailing  and  complaint.    All  the  melancholy  events  ol 
his  former  life  are  recalled  to  his  recollection,  and  eaci 
dismal  circumstance  in  his  present  condition  is  im- 
measurably deplored.    But  he  speaks  of  ius  old  age, 
mortifications,  and  sorrows  with  such  touching  and 
natural  eloquence,  and  in  a  tone  so  truly  mournful,  that 
no  one  can  read  his  plaintive  lines  without  being  deeply 
affected.    The  only  elegies  in  which  Ovid  quits  eren 
for  a  moment  this  tone  of  complaint,  are  those  where 
he  celebrates  the  victories  of  Tiberius  in  Germany , 
and  the  commencement  of  a  poem  on  the  return  ol 
spring,  which  contains  the  sole  lines  in  the  Tristia 
that  give  any  indication  of  a  mind  soothed  by  the  im- 

firoving  season  or  the  reviving  charms  of  nature  — 
)uring  his  exile,  Ovid  appears  to  have  been  much  in 
debtcd  to  the  kindness  and  commiseration  of  the  friends 
whom  he  had  left  behind  him  at  Rome.   A  few,  how- 
ever, with  whom  ho  had  been  bound  in  ties  of  the  clo- 
sest intimacy,  not  only  neglected  him  during  his  ban- 
ishment, but  attempted  to  despoil  bim  of  tLe  patrimony 
which  he  still  retained  by  the  indulgence  of  the  em- 
peror.   The  conduct  of  one  who  had  been  bis  warm- 
est friend  in  prosperity,  and  became  his  bitterest  foe  in 
adversity,  prompted  him,  while  at  Tomi,  to  dip  his  pen 
in  the  pill  of  satire,  from  which,  during  a  long  life,  he 
had  meritoriously  abstained.   The  fnend.  now  changed 
to  foe,  whose  altered  conduct  drove  our  poet  to  pen  a 
vehement  satire,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
Hyginus,  the  celebrated  mythograpb,  and  at  this 
the  keeper  of  the  imperial  library.  Ovid, 
does  not  name  his  enemy,  but  execrates  him  in  his 
Ibis.    Callimechus,  having  had  a  quarrel  with  Apol- 
lonius  Rhodius,  satirized  bim  under  the  appellslion 
of  Ibis,  an  unclean  Egyptian  bird,  and  hence  Ovid  be- 
stowed it  on  Hyginus,  who,  though  a  native  of  Spain, 
had  gone  in  early  youth  to  Egypt,  and  was  brought  from 
Alexandres  to  Rome.    He  had  offended  our  poet  by 
attempting  to  persuade  hie  wife  to  accept  another  hus- 
band, and  by  soliciting  the  emperor  to  confiscate  his 
property,  with  a  view  of  having  it  bestowed  on  him- 
self.  The  poem  which  Ovid  directed  against  this  self- 
ish and  ungrateful  friend  cannot,  perhaps,  be  properly 
termed  a  satire,  being  a  series  of  curses  in  the  style 
of  the  Diree  of  Valerius  Cato.    They  are  of  such  a 
description  that,  compared  with  them,  the  Anathemas 
of  Ernulphus  and  the  Curse  of  Kebama  may  be  consid- 
ered as  benedictions. — Besides  the  works  of  Ovid 
which  yet  remain  entire,  and  which  have  now  been 
fully  enumerated,  there  are  fragments  still  extant  from 
some  poems  of  which  he  is  reputed  to  have  been  the 
author.    The  Halieuticon,  which  is  much  mutiUtpd, 
is  attributed  to  Ovid  on  the  authority  of  the  elder 
Pliny  (32, 2),  who  says  that  he  has  told  many  wonder- 
ful things  concerning  the  nature  of  fish**  »•*  his  Hal* 
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and  we  find  in  Pliny  the  names  of  several 
Ashes  which  are  not  mentioned  by  any  other  author, 
bat  perhaps  were  natives  of  the  sea  on  the  shore  of 
which  Ovid  commenced  this  poem  towards  the  close 
of  his  life.    Notwithstanding  this  authority,  Wems- 
dorffis  cf  opinion  that  it  was  not  written  by  Ovid,  as 
it  li  not  found  in  any  MS.  of  his  works ;  and  he  as- 
signs it  to  Gratius  Faliscus.    Ovid  also  wrote  a  poem 
De  Mciieamine  faciei,  as  we  learn  from'  two  lines  in 
his  Art  of  Love  (3,  205).    It  is  doubted,  however, 
if  the  fragment  remaining  under  this  title  be  the  gen- 
uine work  of  our  poet. — During  his  residence  at  Tomi, 
Ovid  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  language 
which  was  there  spoken.    The  town  had  been  origi- 
nally founded  by  a  Greek  colony,  but  the  Greek  lan- 
guage had  been  gradually  corrupted,  from  the  influx  of 
toe  Gcte,  and  its  elements  could  hardly  be  discovered 
in  the  jargon  now  employed.    Ovid,  nowever,  com- 
posed a  poem  in  this  barbarous  dialect,  which,  if  ex- 
taut,  would  be  a  great  philological  curiosity.   The  sub- 
ject he  chose  was  the  praises  of  the  imperial  family  at 
Rome.    When  completed,  he  read  it  aloud  in  an  as- 
sembly of  the  Getas ;  and  he  paints  with  much  spirit 
and  animation  the  effect  it  produced  on  his  audience. 
—After  what  has  been  already  said  of  the  different 
works  of  Ovid  in  succession,  it  is  unnecessary  to  in- 
dulge in  many  general  remarks  on  his  defects  or  merits. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  brilliancy  of  his  imagination, 
the  liveliness  of  his  wit,  his  wonderful  art  in  cringing 
every  scene  or  image  distinctly,  as  it  were,  before  the 
view,  and  the  fluent,  unlaboured  ease  of  his  versifica- 
tion, have  been  universally  admired.    But  his  wit  was 
too  profuse  and  his  fancy  too  exuberant.   The  natural 
indolence  of  his  temper,  and  his  high  self-esteem,  did 
oot  permit  him  to  become,  like  Virgil  or  Horace,  a 
finished  model  of  harmony  and  proportion.  (Dunlofs 
Raman  Literature,  vol.  3,  p.  349,  seoq) — The  best 
editions  of  Ovid  ate,  that  of  Burmann,  Amst.,  1727, 
4  vols.  4  to,  and  that  of  Lemaire,  Paris,  1820-24,  10 
vols.  8vo.    The  edition  of  N.  Heinsius,  Amst .,  1661, 
2  vols.  12mo,  is  also  a  valuable  one. 

OzkM,  small  pointed  islands,  near  the  Ech-nades, 
off  the  coast  of  Acarnania.  Their  ancient  name  has 
reference  to  their  form  ('Ofefai).  Strabo  reports, 
that  these  are  the  same  which  Homer  calls  Thoo. 
(Oi.  15,  298.  —  Strabo,  458.)  Stcpbanus  supposes 
the  Oxess  to  be  Dulichium  (*.  v.  AovXixiov).  This 
group  is  now  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Cur- 
zolari,  but  the  most  considerable  among  them  retains 
the  appellation  of  Otia.    (GeWs  //in  ,  p.  298.) 

Oxus,  a  large  river  of  Baclriana,  rising  in  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  that  country,  or,  rather,  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  Great  Bukhana,  and  flowing  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  course  in  a  northwest  direction. 
It  receives  numerous  tributaries,  and  falls,  after  a  course 
of  1200  miles,  into  the  Sea  of  Aral.  The  Oxus  is  now 
the  Amoo  or  Jihon  (the  latter  being  the  name  given 
to  it  by  the  Arabian  geographers).  According  to  most 
of  the  ancient  writers,  it  flowed  direct  into  the  Caspi- 
an, and  this  statement  is  said  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
existence  of  its  former  channel ;  but,  in  all  probability, 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  Sea  of  Aral. 
Some  writers  think  that  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  Oxus 
amder  the  name  of  Araxes  (1,  201,  seqq. ;  4,  11);  but 
it  is  more  likely  that  he  there  refers  to  the  Volga.  The 
historian,  however,  certainly  confounds  it  with  the 
Armxes  of  Armenia,  since  he  ssys  it  rises  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Matieni  (1,  202),  and  flows  towards  the  east 
(4,  40).  According  to  his  account,  there  were  many 
islands  in  it,  some  as  Urge  as  Lesbos,  and  it  emptied 
itself  by  forty  mouths,  which  were  all  lost  in  marshes, 
with  the  exception  of  one.  that  flowed  into  the  Caspi- 
an (1,  202).  Strabo  says,  thst  the  Oxue  rose  in  the 
Indian  Mountains,  and  flowed  nto  the  Caspian  (Slrab., 
609,  619),  which  is  also  the  opinion  of  Mela  (3,  61 
and  Ptolemy.  P^oy  (6,  18/  makes  it  rise  in  a  lake 
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called  ^tua;  but  it  is  not  improbable  thit,  with  lit 
usual  carelessness  in  matters  relating  to  geography, 
he  confounds  its  lource  with  its  termination.  The 
Oxus  is  a  broad  aid  rapid  river,  and  receives  many  af- 
fluents, of  which  lb?  most  important  mentioned  by  the 
ancients  waa  the  Cchus,  which,  according  to  most  ac- 
counts, flowed  intc  the  Oxus  near  its  mouth,  though 
some  make  it  to  hare  entered  the  Caspian  by  a  separ- 
ate channel.    (Strtb.,  609,  518.)— The  Oxus  Jius  ex- 
ercised an  important  influence  upon  the  history  and 
civilization  of  Asia    It  has  in  almost  all  ages  formed 
the  boundary  betwjeo  the  great  monarchies  of  South- 
western Asia  and  he  wandering  hordes  of  Scythiaand 
Tartary.    The  conquests  of  Cyrus  were  terminated 
by  its  banks,  and  hose  of  the  Macedonians  were  few 
and  unimportant  bryond  it.    The  Oxus  appears  also  to 
have  formed  one  if  the  earliest  channels  bt  the  con- 
veyance of  the  pnducc  of  India  to  the  wettern  coun- 
tries of  Asia.    Stabo  informs  us,  on  the  auhority  of 
Aristobulus,  that  goods  were  conveyed  from  India 
down  the  Oxus  U  the  Caspian,  and  were  thence  carriid 
by  the  river  Cyrta  into  Albania  and  the  countnea  bov 
dcring  on  the  Euxine.  (Strab.,  609.)  This  account  it 
also  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Varro  (ap.  Plm.,  6, 
1  19),  who  informs  us,  that  Pompey  learned,  in  the  war 
I  with  Mithradates,  that  Indian  goods  wcro  carried  by 
\  the  Oxus  into  the  Caspian,  and  thence  through  the 
[  Caspian  to  the  river  Cyrus,  from  which  river  they  were 
|  conveyed,  by  a  journey  of  five  days,  to  the  river  Phasic 
j  in  Pontus.    The  breadth  of  the  Oxus,  immediately  to 
I  the  north  of  Balkh,  is  800  yards,  and  its  depth  20 
|  feet  (Burnt's  Travel*,  vol.  1,  p.  249);  but  south  of 
Bokhara  the  river  is  only  C50  yards  wide,  but  from  25 
to  29  feet  deep.    (Burne's  Travels,  vol.  2,  p.  5— En- 
cyel.  Us.  Kntnel.,  vol.  17,  p.  108.) — According  to 
Wahl,  the  term  Oschan  in  Pchlvi  meant  "river,"  and 
he  thinks  that  this  name  was  softened  down  by  the 
Greeks  into  Oxus,  the  intermediate  form  having  been 
probably  Oschus  or  Ochus.    A  Hindoo  name  for  the 
same  river  is  said  to  be  Kassch,  which  means  "  water," 
and  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  German  Wasser 
The  Oxus,  therefore,  may  have  been  so  called  hot 
ifoxqv,  as  being  in  an  emphatic  sense  the  groat  river 
of  Upper  Asia.    The  root  in  Oschan  (or  Och  i)  bears 
some  analogy  to  that  in  the  old  names  Ogygcs  and 
Oceania.    (Kid.  Ogygee. —  Wshl,  Mtttelund  Vor- 
dcr-Asien,  vol.  1,  p.  763.— Ribtr,  Erdkunde,  vol.  2, 
p.  22  —  Bahr,  ad  Cles,  p.  186.) 

OxYDRACiE,  a  nation  of  India  who  are  supposed  to 
have  inhabited  the  district  now  called  Oulsrh,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Acesines  and  Indus.  (Strabo,  701. 
—Sttph.  Byz.,  p.  616.— Arnan,  6,  13.  —  Vincent's 
Nearchus,  p.  133.) 

Oxysynohus,  a  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  district  ol 
Heptanomis,  and  capital  of  the  Oxyrynchite  Rome 
It  was  situate  on  the  canal  of  Moms,  south  of  verac 
leopolis  Magna,  and  received  its  name  (a  translation 
very  probably  from  the  Egyptian)  on  account  of  a  fish 
called  6fvpv)3for  in  Greek,  a  species  of  pike,  being 
worshipped  and  having  a  temple  here.  This  place  be- 
came a  great  resort  of  monks  and  hermits  when  Chris- 
tianity was  spread  :»vex  Egypt.  Nothing  remains  of 
this  city,  in  the  village  called  Behnese,  built  on  its  ru- 
ins, but  some  fragments  of  stone  pillars,  and  a  single 
column  left  standing,  and  which  appears  to  have  form- 
ed part  of  a  portico  of  the  composite  order.  {Elian, 
Hist.  An.,  10,  46.— Ruffinus,  de  vita  Vatrum,  c.  5.  - 
Manner t,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p.  412.) 

Ozdue,  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Locri  in  Greece. 
Besides  the  explanation  of  their  name  as  given  in  a 
previous  article  (wd.  Locri  I.),  the  following  etymol- 
ogies are  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  1.  During  the 
reign  of  Orcstheus,  son  of  Deucalion,  a  bitch  brought 
forth  a  slick  (fvAov)  instead  of  a  whelp.  Orestcrjfi 
planted  this,  and  a  vine  shot  up,  from  thi>  branehet 
(o{wv)  of  which  the  race  derived  tbdr  name.    2.  Ao- 
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etner  explanation  made  the  term  cane  from  the  stench 
(SQl*.  of  the  stagnant  water  in  the  neighbouring  parts 
3.  A  third  claw  of  etymologists  <erived  the  appella- 
tion from  the  stench  that  proceeded  from  the  persons 
of  the  early  OxoUw,  they  having  >een  accustomed  to 
wear  undressed  skins  of  wild  beats.  (Pausan.,  10, 
88  —Consult  also  Subelts,  ad  toe) 

P. 

Pa  :  kfl  una,  Titus  Julius,  a  gmeral  of  the  Roman 
at  niea,  who  proclaimed  himself  enperor  in  Gaul  about 
the  latter  part  of  Philip's  reign.  He  was  soon  after 
defeated,  A.D.  249,  and  put  to  deilh. 

PacNrvus  ;lId;ywoc  uxpa),  a  pomontory  of  Sicily, 
forming  tie  southeaatern  extremit)  of  the  island,  a  do 
called  alsc,  by  some  of  the  Latin  writers,  Pachynum. 
(Melt,  2,  7. — Plin.,  3,8.)  It  is  on*  of  the  three  prom- 
ontories mat  give  to  Sicily  its  trungular  figure,  the 
otfrer  two  being  Pelorus  and  Lilybsnm.  The  modern 
nune  is  Capo  Passaro.  Its  southernmost  point  is 
tailed  by  Ptolemy  Odyssea  Acra  ('Oovaoeia  axpa),  and 
coincides  with  the  projection  of  the  oast  before  which 
the  islands  dtlle  Corrcntx  lie.  Between  Pachynus  and 
this  latter  cape  lies  a  small  harbour,  called  at  the  pres- 
ent day  Porto  di  Palo,  and  the  aame  with  What  Cice- 
ro terma  Portus  Pachyni.  (In  Verr.,  5,  34.)  It 
served  merely  as  a  temporary  refuge  for  mariners  in 
stress  of  weather.  Thia  harbour  la  very  probably  meant 
by  the  /fin.  Marit.  when  it  gives  the  dis-ance  "a  Syra- 
cusis  Pachyno" at  400  stadia  or  45  geographical  miles 
along  th«  coast,  since  the  direct  line  from  Syracuse  to 
the  promontory  of  Pachynus  is  less  thin  this.  (Ittn. 
Mont.,  p.  402,  ed.  Wending. — Manner  t,  Gtogr.,  vol. 
0,  pt.  2,  p.  341.) 

Pi. cor  us,  I.  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  OrodW,  king 
of  Parthia,  and  a  prince  of  great  merit.  Aftei  the  de- 
feat of  Crassus,  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  invade 
Syria,  having  Osaces,  a  veteran  commander,  associa- 
ted with  him.  The  Parthians  were  driven  back,  how- 
ever, by  Caius  Cassius,  and  Osaces  was  slain.  After 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  Pacorus  invaded  Syria  in  con- 
junction with  Labienus,  and,  having  many  exiled 
Romans  with  him,  met  with  complete  success,  the 
whole  of  the  country  being  now  reduced  under  the  Par- 
thian sway.  From  Syria  he  passed  into  Judna,  and 
placed  on  the  throne  Antigonua,  son  of  Hyrcanus. 
The  Roman  power  having  been  re-established  in  Syria 
by  the  efforts  of  Ventidius,  Pacorus  again  crossed  the 
Euphrates,  but  was  defeated  and  alain  by  the  Roman 
commander.  His  death  was  deeply  lamented  by  Oro- 
des,  who  for  several  days  refused  all  nourishment. 
(Justin,  42,  4. — Veil.  Pattre.,  12,  78. — Tacit.,  Hut., 
6,  9.) — II.  Son  of  Vonones  II.,  king  of  Parthia.  He 
receiwd  from  his  brother  Vologeses,  who  succeeded 
Vonofles,  the  country  of  Media  as  an  independent 
kingdom.  His  dominions  were  ravaged  by  the  Alani, 
who  compelled  him  to  take  shelter  for  some  time  in 
the  mountains.    (Tacit.,  Ann.,  15,  2  et  14.) 

Pactolub,  a  river  of  Lydia,  rising  in  tho  southeast- 
ern part  of  Mount  Tmolus,  and  falling  into  the  Her- 
mus,  after  having  passed  by  Sardes,  the  ancient  cap- 
ital of  Crozsus.  Its  sands  were  auriferous,  the  parti- 
cles of  gold  being  washed  down  by  the  mountain  tor- 
rents (Plin.,  5,  29),  and  hence  it  was  sometimes  called 
Ckryxorrhoas.  'I"he  poets  accounted  for  the  golden 
seeds  of  the  river  by  the  fable  of  Midas  having  bathed 
in  its  waters  when  be  wished  to  rid  himself  of  the 
transmuting  powers  of  his  touch.  (Kid.  Midas.)  It 
was  from  the  gold  found  amid  the  sands  of  the  Pac to- 
rus that  Crcesus  is  said  to  have  acquired  his  great  rich- 
es. At  a  time  when  this  precious  metal  was  scarce, 
the  labour  of  procuring  it  in  this  way  was  no  doubt 
w  ul  bestowed.  At  a  later  period,  however,  the  stream 
was  neglected ;  and  Strabo,  passing  over  the  true  rea- 
son, informs  us  that  the  river  yielded  no  mora  Ivxw  & 
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ik  '.tAoure  t&  Irtfyfta.—Strab..  R27).  CallunKb  j§  ai* 
Donyaiua  Periegeles  speak  of  the  swans  of  the  Pac** 
lua.    (Callim.,  H.  in  Del..  249  —  Dumys.  Pe,itg.i 
830.)    The  Turkish  name  of  thia  atream  is  the  Bigvu 
ly.    ( Cramer' s  Atia  Minor,  vol.  1 ,  p.  442. — Mtxu-i. 
Gtogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  361.) 

PacuvIos,  M.  an  early  Roman  dramatic  poet,  'ie 
nephew  of  Enmus  by  a  sister  of  his  (Pltn.,  35, 4),  was 
born  at  Brundisium,  A  U  G.  534.  At  Rome  he  be- 
came intimately  acquainted  with  Lasuua,  who,  io  Ci- 
cero's treatise  De  Amiatia,  calls  him  his  bost  an? 
friend.  There  is  an  idle  story,  that  Pacuvius  bad  three 
wives,  all  of  whom  successively  hanged  themselves  or 
the  same  tree  ;  and  that,  lamenting  this  to  Atliua,  stbs 
waa  married,  be  begged  for  a  slip  of  it  to  plant  m  an 
own  garden ;  an  anecdote  which  has  been  very  seri- 
ously confuted  by  Annibal  di  Leo,  to  bis  learned  me- 
moir on  Pacuvius.  A  story  somewhat  similar  to  the 
is  told  of  a  Sicilian  by  Cicero  (de  Orat.%  2,  69).  Pa- 
cuvius, besides  attending  to  poetry,  employed  hiinseU 
also  in  painting.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Romans  who 
attained  any  degree  of  eminence  in  that  elegant  ar 
and  he  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  the  pic 
lure  which  he  executed  for  the  temple  of  Hercules  in 
the  Forum  Boiartum.  (Phn.,  35,  4.)  He  published 
his  last  piece  at  the  age  of  eighty  (Cif-%  Brut.,c.  63)-, 
after  which,  being  oppressed  with  old  age,  sud  alT..ci- 
ed  with  perpetual  bodily  illness,  he  retired  toTarentum, 
where  be  died,  after  having  nearly  completed  his  niae- 
tieth  year.  (Aut.  Gell.,  13.  2.  —  Huron.,  Cares.,  p 
39.)  An  elegant  epitaph,  supposed  to  bare  been  writ- 
ten by  himself,  is  quoted  with  much  commendation  by 
Aulua  Gellius,  who  calls  it  verecundtsstmum  et  purit- 
annum  (I,  24).  It  appears  to  have  been  inscribed  on 
a  tombstone,  which  stood  by  tbe  side  of  a  public  road, 
according  to  the  usual  custom  of  tbe  Romans.— 
Though  a  few  fragments  of  the  tragedies  of  Pacuvius 
remain,  our  opinion  of  his  dramatic  merits  can  only  be 
formed  at  second  hand,  from  the  observations  of  those 
critics  who  wrote  while  his  works  were  yet  extant.  Ci- 
cero, though  he  blames  his  style,  and  cianeteriiutia 
as  a  poet  male  locutus  (Brut.,  c.  74),  places  him  on 
the  same  level  for  tragedy  as  Enniua  for  epic  poetry,  or 
Cxcilius  for  comedy ;  and  be  mentions,  in  bts  treatise 
De  Oratorc,  that  bis  verses  were  by  many  considered 
as  highly  laboured  and  adorned  :  "  Chnnes  apud  nunc 
ornati  elaboratique  runt  lerrui."  It  was  in  this  la- 
boured polish  of  versification,  and  skill  in  the  drama- 
tic conduct  of  tbe  scene,  that  the  excellence  of  Pacu- 
vius chiefly  consisted ;  for  so  the  lines  of  Horace  have 
been  usually  interpreted,  where,  speaking  of  the  pub- 
lic opinion  entertained  concerning  the  dramatic  writer* 
of  Rome,  he  says  (Ep.,  2,  1,  56), 

"Atnbigttur  quoties  uter  utro  sit  prior,  aufert 
Pacuvius  doclifamam  scnit,  Attius  alti;n 

and  the  same  meaning  muit  be  affixed  to  the  passagf 
in  Quintilian  :  "  Kirtum  tame*  AUio  plus  trtbw.tur; 
Pacuvium  vidm  doctiortm,  qui  esse  docti  adftdtnt, 
volunt."  (Inst.,  Orat.,  10,  1.)  Most  other  L»t» 
critics,  though,  on  the  whole,  they  seem  to  prefer  Aui- 
us,  allow  Pacuvius  to  be  the  more  correct  writer.  The 
names  are  still  preserved  of  about  20  tragedies  of  Pacu- 
vius. Of  these  the  Antiopa  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished. It  was  regarded  by  Cicero  as  a  great  national 
tragedy,  and  an  honour  to  the  Roman  name.  (De  Fin^ 
1,2.)  Persins,  however,  ridicules  a  passage  in  ihic  tra- 
gedy, where  Antiopa  talks  of  propping  her  melancliolv 
heart  with  misfortunes  (1,  78)  —With  regard  to  the 
Dulorestcs  (Orestes  Servua),  another  of  these  tragwdiea 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  and  difficulty. 
Nasviua,  Ennius,  and  Attius  are  all  said  to  have  wnt 
ten  tragedies  which  bore  tbe  title  of  Dulortstts ;  hot 
a  late  German  writer  has  attempted,  at  gre*t  length,  t* 
show  that  this  is  a  misconception ;  and  that  all  tbe 
fragments  which  have  been  classed  with  the  lemami 
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rf  these  unee  dramatic  posts,  belong  to  the  Dulorestcs 
3f  Pacuvius,  who  was,  in  truth,  the  only  Latin  poet  that 
wrote  a  tragedy  with  this  appellation.  What  the  ten- 
ter or  subject  of  the  play,  however,  may  hare  beets  he 
admits,  is  difficult  to  determine,  aa  the  different  pas- 
sages still  extant  refer  to  different  periods  of  the  life 
of  Orestes ;  which  is  rather  advene,  it  must  be  ob- 
aer~ed,  to  his  idea,  that  all  these  fragments  were  writ- 
ten by  the  same  person,  unless,  indeed,  Pacuviua  had 
utterly  set  at  defiance  the  observance  of  the  celebrated 
unities  of  the  ancient  drama.  On  the  whole,  however, 
be  agrees  with  Stanley  in  bis  remarks  on  the  Choe- 
pbori  of  ^Eschylus,  that  the  subject  of  the  Cboephori, 
which  is  the  vengeance  taken  by  Orestes  on  the  mur- 
derers of  bis  father,  is  also  that  of  the  Dulorestcs  of 
Pacuviua.  (Eberhardt,  Zustand  der  schbnen  Wisscn- 
chaften  bei  den  Romern,  p.  35,  seqq.) — In  the  //tana, 
the  scene  where  the  shade  of  Polydorus,  who  had  been 
assassinated  by  the  King  of  Thrace,  appears  to  his 
mother,  was  long  the  favourite  of  a  Roman  audience, 
who  seemed  to  have  indulged  in  the  same  partiality  for 
such  spectacles  that  we  still  entertain  for  the  goblins  in 
Hamlet  and  Macbeth. — All  the  plays  of  Pacuvius  were 
either  imitated  or  translated  from  the  Greek,  except 
Piiulus.  This  was  of  bis  own  invention,  and  was  the 
first  Latin  tragedy  formed  on  a  Roman  subject.  Un- 
fortunately, there  are  only  five  lines  of  it  extant,  and 
these  do  not  enable  us  to  ascertain  which  Roman  of 
the  name  of  Paulus  gave  his  appellation  to  the  trage- 
dy. It  was  probably  either  Paulus  iEmilius,  who  fell 
at  Canna,  or  his  son,  whose  story  waa  a  memorable 
instance  of  the  instability  of  human  happiness,  as  he 
lost  both  his  children  by  his  second  marriage,  one  five 
days  before  and  the  other  6ve  days  after,  his  Macedo- 
nian triumph. — From  no  one  play  of  Pacuvius  are  there 
more  than  fifty  lines  preserved,  and  these  generally 
very  much  detached.  It  does  not  appear  that  his 
tragedies  had  much  success  or  popularity  in  his  own 
age.  He  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  for  his  sub- 
jects to  foreign  mythology  and  unknown  history.  Iph- 
igenia  and  Orestes  were  always  more  or  less  strangers 
to  a  Roman  audience,  and  the  whole  drama  in  which 
these  and  similar  personages  flourished,  never  attained 
in  Rome  to  a  healthy  and  perfect  existence.  ( Dunlap's 
Ronuin  Literature,  vol.  1,  p.  343,  seqq.) — The  frag- 
ments of  Pacuvius  are  given  in  the  collections  of  Ste- 
phens, Maittaire,  dec. 

Padcs,  now  the  Po,  the  largest  river  of  Italy,  an- 
ciently called  also  Eridanus,  an  appellation  which  is 
frequently  used  by  the  Roman  pools,  and  almost  al- 
ways by  Greek  authors.  ( Vid.  Eridanus  )  This  lat- 
ter name,  however,  belongs  properly  to  the  Ostium 
Spineticum  of  the  Padus.  (Plin.,  3,  20.  —  Muller, 
Etnutker,  vol.  1,  p.  225.)  Tho  name  Padus  is  said 
to  have  been  derived  from  a  word  in  the  language  of 
the  Gauls,  which  denoted  a  pine-tree,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  number  of  those  trees  growing  near  its 
source.  {Plin.,  3,  16.)  Whatever  be  the  derivation 
of  the  term  Padus,  the  more  ancient  name  of  the  river, 
which  was  Bodincus,  is  certainly  of  Celtic  origin,  and 
13  said  to  signify  "  bottomless."  (Compare  the  Ger- 
man bodenlos.—Dalecamp,  ad  Plin.,  3,  16.)  The  Po 
rises  in  Moos  Vesulus,  now  Monte  Viso,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Drnentia  or  Durance,  runs  in  an  east- 
erly direction  for  more  than  500  miles,  and  discharges 
its  waters  into  the  Adriatic,  about  30  miles  south  of 
Port  us  Venetus  or  Venice.  It  is  sufficiently  deep  to 
bear  boats  and  barges  at  30  miles  from  its  source,  but 
the  navigation  is  at  all  times  difficult,  and  not  unfrc- 
qaently  hazardous,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the 
current.  Its  waters  are  liable  to  sudden  increase  from 
the  melting  of  the  snows  and  from  heavy  falls  of  rain, 
the  rivers  that  flow  into  it  being  almost  atl  mountain- 
sfreami ;  and  in  the  flat  country,  in  the  lower  part  of 
lie  course,  great  dikes  are  erected  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  to  orotect  the  lands  from  inundatxm    During  its 


long  course  it  receives  a  great  number  of  tributaries, 
its  channel  being  the  final  receptacle  of  almost  every 
stream  which  rises  on  the  eastern  and  southern  decliv- 
ities of  the  Alps,  and  the  northern  declivity  of  the 
Apennines.  Tho  mouths  of  the  Po  were  anciently 
reckoned  seven  in  number,  the  principal  one,  which 
was  the  southernmost,  being  called  Padusa,  and  now 
Po  di  Primaro.  It  was  this  mouth  also  to  which  ihe 
appellations  Eridanus  and  Spineticum  Ostium  were  ap- 
plied. It  sends  off  a  branch  from  itself  near  Trigaboli, 
the  modern  Fcrrara,  which  was  anciently  styled  Vola- 
na  Ostium,  but  is  now  denominated  Po  di  Fcrrara. 
(Polyb.,  2,  16.)  Pliny  mentions  the  following  other 
branches  or  mouths  of  the  Po  :  the  Caprasias  Ostium, 
now  Bocca  di  bcl  Occkio;  Sagis,  now  Fossage;  and 
Carbonaria,  now  Po  df  Ariano  (3,  16).  Tho  Fossa 
Philistina  is  the  Po  grande.  (Cramer's  Arte.  Italy, 
vol.  1,  p.  115.) — The  Padus  is  rendered  famous  in  tho 
legends  of  mythology  by  the  fate  of  Phaethou,  who  fell 
into  it  when  struck  down  from  heaven  by  the  thunder- 
bolt of  Jove.    ( Vid.  Phaetbon. ) 

Padcsa,  the  same  with  tho  Ostium  Spineticum,  or 
southernmost  branch  of  the  river  Padus.  {Vid.  Pa- 
dus.) A  canal  was  cut  by  Augustus  from  the  Padusa 
to  Ravenna.  (Valg.,  el.  ap.  Serv.  ad  Virg.,  AZn., 
11,  456.)  Virgil  speaks  of  tho  swans  along  its  banks 
(/.  c— Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  114). 

Pi* an,  an  appellation  given  to  Apollo,  who  under 
this  name  was  cither  considered  as  a  destroying  (ra/u, 
"  to  smite"),  or  as  a  protecting  and  healing  deity,  who 
frees  tho  mind  from  care  and  sorrow  (iravu,  "  to  cause 
to  cease").  The  tragedians,  accordingly,  by  an  ana- 
logical appellation  of  the  word,  also  called  Death,  to 
whom  both  these  attributes  belonged,  by  the  title  ol 
Paan.  (Eurip.,  Hippol.,  1373.  —  Msch.,  ap.  Stcl., 
Scrm.,  p.  121.)  And  thus  this  double  character  of 
Apollo,  by  virtue  of  which  be  was  equally  formidable 
as  a  foe  and  welcome  as  an  ally  (£sch.,  Agam.,  518), 
was  authorized  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  name.  Hornet 
speaks  of  Paeon  (Uai^uv)  as  a  separate  individual, 
and  the  physician  of  Olympus ;  but  this  division  ap- 
pears to  be  merely  poetical,  without  any  reference  to 
actual  worship,  nesiod  also  made  the  same  di&tinc 
tion.  (Schol-  ad  Horn.,  Od.,  4,  231.)  Still,  however, 
Apollo  must  be  regarded  as  the  original  deity  of  the 
healing  art.  From  very  early  times,  the  paean  had,  in 
the  Pythian  temple,  been  appointed  to  be  sung  in  lion 
our  of  Apollo.  (Horn.,  Hymn,  ad  Apoll.  —  Eurip  , 
Ion,  129,  140.—  Pind.,  Paan,  ap.  Fragm.)  Tho 
song,  like  other  hymns,  derived  its  name  from  that  of 
the  god  to  whom  it  was  sung.  The  god  was  first 
called  Ptean,  then  the  hymn,  and  lastly  the  singers 
themselves.  (Horn.,  Hymn,  ad  Apoll.,  272,  320  ) 
Now  we  know  that  the  paean  was  originally  sung  at 
the  cessation  of  a  plague  and  after  a  victory ;  and  gen- 
erally, when  any  evil  was  averted,  it  was  performed  as 
a  purification  from  the  pollution.  (Proclus,  ap.  Phot. 
—  Soph.,  (Ed.  T.,  152.  —  Schol.  ad  Soph.,  (Ed.  T.% 
174. — Suid.,  s.  v.  iniitv.)  The  chant  was  loud  and  • 
joyous,  as  celebrating  tho  victory  of  the  preserving  and 
Dealing  deity.  (Callim.,  Hymn,  ad  Apoll.,  21.)  Be- 
sides the  paeans  of  victory,  however,  there  were  others 
that  were  sung  at  the  beginning  of  a  battle  (A?*ch  , 
Sept.  c.  Theb.,  250);  and  there  was  a  tradition,  that 
the  chorus  of  Delphian  virgins  had  chanted  "  Jo  Paan!1* 
at  the  contest  of  Apollo  with  the  Python.  (Callim. 
ad  Apoll.,  1 13  —  Apoll.  Rh.,  2,  710.— Compare  Athe- 
naus,  p.  15,  701,  e  )  The  paan  of  victory  varied  ac* 
according  to  the  different  tribes;  all  Dorians,  namely, 
Spartans,  Argivcs,  Corinthians,  and  Syracusans,  had 
the  same  one.  (Thueyd:,  7,  44. — Compare  4,  43.) 
This  use  of  the  paan  as  a  song  of  rejoicing  for  vic- 
tory, sufficiently  explains  its  double  meaning ;  it  bore 
a  mournful  sense  in  reference  to  the  battle,  and  *Joy« 
ous  one  in  reference  to  the  victory.  (Muller* s  Deri. 
I  an*,  vol.  1,  p.  319,  seqq.,  Eng.  transl  ) 
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Belgic  Gaul,  supposed  by 


D'Anville  and  Wcrsebe  to  have  occupied  the  present 
district  of  Famene,  in  Luxemburg.  (Cat.,  B.  G.,  2, 
4 — JTAntille,  Notice  de  la  Gaule,  p.  188.  —  Wersebe, 
uber  die  Volker,  des  altcn  Teutschlands,  Hanno.,  1826.) 
Letnaire,  however,  thinks  the  analogy  between  the  an- 
cient and  modem  names,  on  which  this  opinion  is  found- 
od,  too  far-fetched.    [Ind.  Geogr.  ad  Cos.,  s.  v.) 

Pjok  (Uatii'v),  or,  according  to  the  earlier  and  Ho- 
meric form  of  the  name,  P.ceojc  (Flatijwv),  the  phy- 
•ician  of  the  gods  Nothing  is  said  in  Homer  about 
his  origin  All 
when  wounded 
of  the  wound  in  his  shoulder  given  him  by  Hercules 
{It.,  5,  401),  and  also  that  the  Egyptian  physicians 
were  of  his  race.  (04.,  4,  232.)  He  would  seem  to 
havo  been,  in  the  Homeric  conception  of  the  legend, 
distinct  from  Apollo,  though  perhaps  originally  iden- 
tical with  him.  {Keightley's  Mythology,  p.  200. — 
Consult  remarks  under  the  article  Paean  ) 

Prunes  {llatovrc),  a  numerous  and  ancient  nation, 
that  once  occupied  the  greatest  part  of  Macedonia,  and 
even  a  considerable  portion  of  what  is  more  properly 
called  Thrace,  extending  along  the  coast  of  the  ^Egean 


we  arc  told  is,  that  he  cured  Mars 
jy  Diomede  {It.,  5,  899),  and  Pluto 


P*a>  U,  the  country  of  the  Prones. 
P^sT&Nt-s  Si  NTs,  a  gulf  on  the  lower  coast  of  Italy, 
ita  upper  shore  belonging  to  Campania,  and  iu  lowei 
to  Lucania.  According  to  Strabo  (251),  it  extended 
from  the  Siren's  Cape  to  the  Promontory  of  Pastdrum 
The  modern  name  is  the  Gulf  of  Salerno.  Iu  ancienl 
appellation  was  derived  from  the  city  of  Pestam. 

PiCBTtrM,  a  celebrated  city  of  Lucania,  in  Lovrn 
Italy,  below  tho  river  Silarus,  and  not  far  from  the 
western  coast.  Its  Greek  appellation  was  Posidom* 
tho  place  being  so  called  in  honour  of  Neptune  {Uty»> 
&Cn>).  The  name  Paestum  is  used  by  the  Latin  wn 
tcrs  more  commonly  This  latter  Mazocchi,  or.  r* 
very  good  grounds,  derives  from  the  Phoenician  Pm~ 
tan  or  Postan.  the  alleged  root,  with  some  Oriental 
scholars,  for  the  Greek  Roottduv.  {Vid.,  however, 
remarks  under  the  article  Ncptunus.)  Nothing,  bow- 
ever,  can  be  more  fallacious  than  Phoenician  etymolo 
gies — The  origin  of  this  once  flourishing  city  lm  af- 
forded matter  of  much  conjecture  and  discussion  to 
antiquaries.  Mazocchi,  who  has  just  been  referred  lo, 
makes  Paestum  to  have  been  founded  by  a  colonv  from 
Dora,  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  to  which  place  he  also  as- 
signs the  origin  of  the  Dorian  race  !    This  same  wri- 
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as  far  as  the  Euxiuc.    This  we  collect  from  Herodo-  tcr  distinguishes  between  Paestum  and  Posidonia,  the 


tus's  account  of  the  wars  of  the  Pacones  with  tho  Pe 
'inthians,  a  Greek  colony  settled  on  the  shores  of  the 
Propontis,  at  no  great  distance  from  Byzantium.  Ho- 
mer, who  was  apparently  well  acquainted  with  the 
Pajones.  represents  them  as  following  their  leader  As- 
teropi>us  to  the  siege  of  Troy  in  behalf  of  Priam,  and 
ptaccs  them  in  Macedonia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Axius. 
(//.,  11,  849.)  Wo  know  a/so  from  Livy  (40,  3)  that 
Emathia  once  bore  the  nano  of  Paeonia,  though  at 
nrhat  period  we  cannot  well  ascertain.    From  another 


latter  place  having  been  founded,  according  to  him,  i 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  former,  by  a  Sybarite 
colony,  who  expelled  at  the  samo  time  the  pnmitivs 
inhabitants  of  Paestum.  Eustace  {Class.  Tour,  voL 
3,  p.  92),  following'  this  authority,  lias  fallen  into  the 
same  error  of  making  Pcstum  and  Posidonia  d.stisct 
places. — Those  who  contend  for  an  earlier  ongiu  thaa 
that  which  history  assigns  to  Paestum,  adduce  in  rap- 
port of  their  opinion  the  Oscan  or  Etruscan  coins  tt 
is  citv,  with  such  barbarous  legends  as  PHISTV, 


tttssage  in  the  same  historian,  it  would  seem  that  the  PHISf  VL,PHISTELlA,PHIST VLIS,and  PHI1S. 
Dardani  of  Illyria  had  once  exercised  dominion  over  A  very  eminent  numismatic  writer,  however,  attributes 


the  whole  of  Macedonian  Paeonia  (45,  29).  This  pas- 
page  seems  to  agree  with  what  Herodotus  states,  that 
the  Pasoncs  were  a  colony  of  tho  Teucri,  who  came 
from  Troy  (5,  13  — Compare  7,  20),  that  is,  if  we  sup- 
pose the  Dardani  to  be  the  same  aa  the  Teucri,  or  at 
least  a  branch  of  them.  But  theso  transactions  are 
too  remote  and  obscure  for  examination.  Herodotus, 
who  dwells  principally  on  the  history  of  the  Pxonians 
around  the  Strymon,  informs  us,  that  they  were  early 
divided  into  numerous  small  tribes,  moat  of  which  were 
transplanted  into  Asia  by  Mcgabyzua,  a  Persian  gen- 
eral, who  had  made  the  conquest  of  their  country,  by 
order  of  Darius.  The  circumstances  of  thia  event, 
which  arc  given  in  detail  by  Herodotus,  will  be  found 
in  the  fourth  book,  c.  12.  It  appears,  however,  from 
Herodotus,  that  these  Paeonians  afterward  effected 
their  escape  from  the  Persian  dominions,  and  returned 
to  their  own  country  (5,  98).  Those  who  were  found 
on  the  line  of  march  pursued  bv  Xerxes  were  com- 
pelled to  follow  that  monarch  in  (lis  expedition.  Hc- 


I  them  to  a  different  town.  But,  even  supposing  that 
they  ought  to  be  referred  to  Paestum,  it  must  be 
proved  that  they  arc  of  an  earlier  date  than  those  with 
the  retrograde  Greek  inscriptions  IlOSf,  flOSE/.  170- 
ZEIAAN,  nOZEl  AfiNEA.  Others  inscribed  IT.AE2, 
IIAI2,  IIAI2TANO,  arc  more  recent,  and  belong  to 
Paestum  in  its  character  of  a  Roman  colony.  (Seattni, 
Monet.  Vet.,  p.  16  and  14 — Paoli,  Rovxne  dtlla  etiti 
di  Ptslo  Tav.,  49.  —  Micali,  Italia  atanti  U  dmmiv 
dei  Romani,  vol.  1,  p.  233. — Romancllt,  vol.  1,  p  332. 
— Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  362.)—  It  seems  now 
generally  determined,  that  whether  the  (Enotri  or. 
Tyrrheni  were  the  original  possessors  of  this  coast, 
they  can  lay  no  claim  to  those  majestic  piles  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  ruins  of  Paestum,  form  at  the 
present  day  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  ail  wb» 
have  visited  them.  Tho  temples  of  Paestum  to» 
closely  resemble  in  their  plan  and  mode  of  structure 
the  early  edifices  of  Greece  and  Sicily,  to  be  the  work 
Of  any  of  the  native  tribes  of  Italy.    The  Tuscans, 


rodotus  seems  to  place  the  main  body  of  the  Pasonian  to  whom  alone  they  could  be  referred,  have  left  ut  oa 
nation  near  the  Strymon;  but  Thucydidcs (2, 99),  with  j 
Homer,  extends  their  territory  to  the  river  Axiua.  But 
if  wo  follow  Strabo  and  Livy,  we  shall  be  disposed  to  j 
remove  the  western  limits  of  the  nation  aa  far  as  the  1 
great  chain  of  Mount  Scardus  and  the  borders  of  Illy-  ! 


na.  In  general  terms,  then,  we  may  affirm,  that  the 
whole  of  northern  Macedonia,  from  the  source  of  the 
river  Erigonus  to  the  Strymon,  was  once  named  F sc- 
oria. This  large  tract  of  country  waa  divided  into 
two  parta  by  tho  Romans,  and  formed  the  second  and 
third  regions  of  Macedonia.  (Ltr.,  44,  29.)  The 
Paeonians,  though  constituting  but  one  nation,  were  di- 
vided into  several  tribes,  cacS  probaMy  governed  by  a 
•operate  chief.  We  hear,  however,  of  a  king  of  Pae- 
onia, named  Autolcon,  who  is  said  to  have  received  as- 
sistance from  Cassander  against  the  AntariaUe,  an  Illy- 
rian  horde,  who  had  invaded  his  country.  {Diod.  Sic., 
10.  "9  —Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1.  p.  2W,  set?.) 


example  of  a  similar  style  in  any  of  their  architectural 
monuments. — Strabo  ia  the  only  ancient  writer  who 
has  transmitted  to  us  any  positive  account  of  the 
foundation  of  Posidonia.  He  states,  that  it  was  Hilt 
by  a  colony  of  Sybarites,  close  to  the  shore  in  the  first 
instance,  but  that  it  was  afterward  removed  more  into 
the  interior.  {Strab.,  251.)  This  account  is  farther 
confirmed  by  Scymnua  of  Chios,  and  agrees  with  what 
we  know  of  the  extent  of  dominion  possessed  by  Sy- 
baris  at  an  early  period  on  this  sea,  where  she  founded 
also  the  towns  of  I«aus  and  Scidrus.  (Herod ,  6, 31 ) 
We  are  left  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  date  of  ibis 
establishment  of  the  Sybarites ;  but  we  have  tws 
fixed  points  which  may  assist  us  in  forming  a  njht 
conclusion  on  the  subject.  The  first  is  the  foundatior 
of  Sybaris  itself,  which  took  place  about  720  B  C. 
the  other  is  that  of  Velia,  a  Phocaean  colony,  built,  as 
we  leam  from  Herodotus,  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  ot 
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near' v  540  B.C.  It  will  be  seen  by  that  historian's 
account  of  the  events  which  induced  the  Phocxans  to 
settle  on  the  shores  of  Lucania,  that  they  were  chiefly 
led  to  form  this  resolution  by  the  advice  of  a  citizen 
of  Posidinia  (1,  167).  It  may  thence  reasonably  be 
supposed,  that  the  latter  city  had  already  existed  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years. — There  are  but  few  other  par- 
ticulars on  record  relative  to  its  history.  That  it  must 
have  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity,  is 
evident  from  the  circumstance  of  its  name  having  been 
attached  to  the  present  Gulf  of  Salerno  (vid.  Pesia- 
aos  Sinus) ;  and  we  possess  yet  farther  confirmation 
of  the  fact  in  the  splendid  monuments  which  age  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  deface  or  dealroy.  It  appears 
from  Strabo  that  the  Posidoniata?,  jealous  of  the  ag- 
grandizement of  Velia,  endeavoured  more  than  once  to 
reduce  that  town  to  subjection  :  these  attempts,  bow- 
ever,  proved  fruitless  ;  and,  not  long  after,  they  were 
called  upon  to  defend  themselves  against  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  Lucani,  the  most  determined  and  danger- 
ous of  all  the  enemies  with  whom  the  Greeks  had  to 
contend.  After  an  unsuccessful  resistance,  they  were 
at  length  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of 
these  barbarians,  and  to  submit 'to  their  authority.  Ii 
was  probably  to  rescue  Posidonia  from  their  yoke  that 
Alexander  of  Epirus  landed  here  with  a  considerable 
army,  and  defeated  the  united  forces  of  the  Lucanians 
and  Sarnnites  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place.  (Lip.,  8, 
17.)  The  Romans,  having  subsequently  conquered 
the  Lucani,  became  possessed  of  PoSidonia,  whither 
they  sent  a  colony  A.U.C.  480.  (Lip  ,  Epit.,  14,  et 
37,  \Q.*-Slrab .,  251.)  The  loss  of  their  liberty,  even 
under  these  more  distinguished  conquerors,  and  still 
more  the  abolition  of  their  usages  and  habits  as  Greeks, 
seem  to  have  been  particularly  afflicting  to  the  Posi- 
dontaUB.  Aristoxenus,  a  celebrated  musician  and  phi- 
losopher at  Tarentum,  who  is  quoted  by  Atheneus  (10, 
1 1 ),  fealingly  depicts  the  distress  of  this  hapless  peo- 
ple. 41  We  follow  the  example,"  says  this  writer,  "of 
the  Posidonialx,  who,  having  been  compelled  to  be- 
come Tuscans,  or,  rather,  Romans  instead  of  Greeks, 
and  to  adopt  the  language  and  institutions  of  barba- 
rians, still,  however,  annually  commemorate  one  of  the 
solemn  festivals  of  Greece.  On  that  day  it.  is  their 
custom  to  assemble  together  in  order  to  revive  the 
recollection  of  their  ancient  rites  and  language,  and  to 
lament  and  shed  tears  in  common  over  their  sad  desti- 
ny :  after  which  they  retire  in  silence  to  their  homes." 
— The  unhealthy  situation  of  Pactum,  which  has  been 
remarked  by  Strabo,  may  probably  have  prevented  that 
colony  from  attaining  to  any  degree  of  importance  ; 
and  as  it  was  placed  on  an  unfrequented  coast  (Cic. 
ad  AU  ,  11,  17),  and  had  no  trade  of  its  own,  it  soon 
decayed,  and  we  find  it  only  noticed  by  subsequent 
writers  for  the  celebrity  of  its  roses,  which  were  said 
to  bloom  twice  in  tho  year.  ( Virg.,  Gcorg.,  4, 1 18. — 
Propert,  4,  5.— Ortd.  Met.,  15,  708.— Id  ,  ep.  e  Pon- 
to,  2,  4.— Anson.,  Idyll.,  14.)— The  ruins  cf  Paestum, 
as  has  already  been  remarked,  form  a  great  object  of 
attraction  to  the  modem  tourist.  Eustace  has  given  a 
very  spirited  description  of  the  beautiful  temples  of 
this  ancient  city,  the  most  striking  edifices,  unques- 
tionably, which  have  survived  the  dilapidations  of  time 
and  the  barbarians  in  Italy.  (Class.  Tour,  vol.  3,  p. 
94,  seqq.)  "  Within  theso  walls,"  he  remarks  in  con- 
clusion, "  that  once  encircled  a  populous  and  splendid 
city,  now  rise  one  cottage,  two  farmhouses,  a  villa, 
sod  a  church.  The  remaining  space  ia  covered  with 
thick  matted  grass,  overgrown  with  brambles  spread- 
ing over  the  ruins,  or  buried  under  yellow  undulating 
corn.  A  few  rosebushes,  the  remnants  of  bi/eri  ro- 
aaria  Pauli,  flourish  neglected  here  and  there,  and 
still  blossom  twico  a  year,  in  May  and  in  December, 
as  if  to  support  their  ancient  fame,  and  justify  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  poets.  The  roses  are  remarkable  for 
their  fragrance.  Amid  these  objects,  and  scones  rural 


snd  ordinary,  rise  the  three  temples,  like  the  mausole* 
urns  of  the  ruined  city,  dark,  silent,  and  majestic — 
Paestum  stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  and  about  a  mile  distant  on  the 
south  by  fine  hills  :  on  the  north  by  the  Bay  of  Saler- 
no and  its  rugged  border  ;  while  to  the  east  the  coun- 
try swells  into  two  mountains,  which  still  retain  thcit 
ancient  names  Callimara  and  Cantcna,and  behind  them 
towers  Mount  Alburnus  itself  with  its  pointed  sum- 
mits." (Class.  Tour,  vol.  3,  p.  99,  seqq.— Cramer's 
Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  362,  seqq.) 

Paarrca,  C«ciNA,  the  husband  of  Arria.  (Fid 
Arria.) 

PaoaSjE,  a  maritime  town  of  Thessaly,  on  tho  Sinus 
Pagasaeus,  and  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  river  On, 
chestus.  It  was  tho  port  of  Iolcos,  and  afterward  of 
Phere,  and  was  remarkable  in  Grecian  story  as  the 
harbour  whence  the  ship  Argo  set  sail  on  ber  distant 
voyage.  It  was,  indeed,  asserted  by  some,  that  it  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  construction  of  that  famous 
vessel  (irqywfit,  "  to  construct").  But  Strabo  is  of 
opinion  that  it  rather  owed  its  appellation  to  the  nu- 
merous springs  which  were  found  in  its  vicinity  (vijtf, 
a  spring),  and  this,  indeed,  seems  the  preferable  ety- 
mology. (Strabo,  436.  —  Compare  Schvl.  ad  Apoll. 
Rhod.,  1,  237.)  Apollo  was  the  tutelary  deity  of  the 
place.  (Apoll.  Rhod.,  1,  411.)  Hermippus,  a  comir 
poet,  cited  by  Athonaus  (1,  49),  says  of  this  town, 

al  llayaooi  dovlovc  nai  oriypanac  irapexova* 

Its  site  is  nearly  occupied  by  the  present  castle  ol 
V0lo.  (Gelfs  Itinerary  of  Greece,  p.  260. —  Cra- 
mer's Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1.  p.  431.)  Pagasaj  gave  its 
name  to  the  extensive  gulf,  on  the  shores  of  which  it 
wss  situated  ;  and  which  we  rind  variously  designated, 
as  Pagascticus  Sinus  (Scyl.,  p.  25.  —  Strab.,  438),  or 
Pagasiles  (Demosth.,  Phil.,  Epist.,  159),  Pagassua 
(Mela,  2,  3),  and  Psgasicus  (Plin.,  4,  9).  In  modern 
geography  it  is  called  the  Gulf  of  Yolo.  (Cramer'* 
Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  432.) 

Pagabjeus  Sinds,  a  gulf  of  Thessaly,  on  the  coast 
of  Magnesia  ;  now  the  Gulf  of  Volo.    (Vid.  Pagasa?.) 

Palvemon,  I.  a  sea- deity,  son  of  Alhamas  and  Ino. 
His  original  name  was  Melicerta,  and  he  assumed  that 
of  Palarmon  after  ho  had  been  changed  into  a  sea- de- 
ity by  Noptune.  (Vid.  Athamas,  snd  Lcucothea.) 
Both  Palcmoo  and  his  mother  were  held  powerful  to 
savo  from  shipwreck,  and  were  invoked  by  mariners. 
Palaemon  was  usually  represented  riding  on  a  dolphin. 
The  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated  in  his  honour, 
and  indeed  his  name  (Jla?.aluuv,  "  Champion'*)  ap- 
pears to  refer  to  them.  (Keightley's  Mythology,  p 
249.)— II.  A  Roman  grammarian  (M.  or  Q.  Rcmmius* 
the  preceptor  of  Quintilian,  and  who  flourished  undc 
Tiberius  and  Claudius.  From  the  account  of  Sueto- 
nius, he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  corrupt 
morals.  He  was  also  excessively  arrogant,  and  boast- 
ed that  true  literature  was  born  and  would  die  with 
him.  (Juv.,  6,  452 .— 7,  215.— Suet  ,  de  Illvstr. 
gramm.,  23. — Dodwell,  Ann.  Quint.,  p.  183.  seqq.) — 
HI.  or  Palsmonius,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  one  of  the  Argo- 
nauts.   (Apoll.  Rhod.,  1,  202,  seqq. — Krause,  ad  loe.) 

Pa  Lit  pa  pn  OS.    Kid.  Paphos. 

PaLjKphatus,  I.  a  town  of  Thessaly,  in  the  north 
western  section  of  the  country,  plundered  by  Philip, 
in  his  retreat  through  Thessaly,  after  his  defeat  on  thr 
banks  of  the  Aoiis.  (Livy,  32,  13.)— II.  An  carlt 
Athenian  epic  poet,  mentioned  by  Suidas.  The  leak 
cographer  states,  that,  according  to  some,  he  lived  be» 
fore  the  time  of  Phemonoe,  the  first  priestess  of  Del 
phi,  while  others  placed  him  after  her.  Suidas  cites 
the  following  productions  of  his.  1.  A  Cosmopatia 
in  five  books. — 2.  The  Nativity  of  Apollo  and  Diana, 
in  four  books. — 3.  Di*  courses  of  Venus  and  Loot 
('A^poiirtjc  /cot  'Epu'oc  ^uvai  aai  Xoyoi),  in  five 
books. — 4.  The  dispute  between  Minerva  and  Sep 
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tune. — 8.  Lai  end' m  tress  (Atjnvc  w^oaa/uf).  {Schbll, 
Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  36.)— III.  A  native  either  of 
Paros  or  Pricne,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Artaxerxea 
Mncmon,  and  wrote,  according  to  Suidas,  a  work  in 
five  books,  entitled  'A-ztmo,  "Incredible  Thing*." 
*Suid.,  s.  v  ) — IV.  A  native  of  Abydos,  and  a  great 
friend  of  Aristotle's.  He  wrote  several  historical 
works.  {Suid.,  s.  v.) — V.  A  grammarian  of  Alexan- 
dres, according  to  Suidas,  but  called  by  Tzetzes  and 
•tbera  a  Peripatetic  philosopher.  The  period  in  which 
he  lived  is  not  slated.  (Fabric  ,  Btbl.  Gr.,  lib.  1,  c. 
21.)  Suidas  mentions  a  work  by  him,  entitled  "Ex- 
planations of  things  related  in  Mythology."  This 
seema  to  be  the  production  which  has  come  down  to 
us,  in  one  book,  divided  into  60  short  chapters,  under 
the  name  of  Palephatus,  and  which  is  commonly  en- 
titled 44  On  Incredible  things"  {llepl  'Arr/arwv).  Tbe 
author  explains,  according  to  his  fashion,  the  origin  of 
many  of  the  Greek  fables,  such  as  those  of  the  Cen- 
taurs and  I^pithx,  Pasiphae,  Acteon,  dec.  All  these 
legends  have,  according  to  him,  an  historical  basis, 
and  more  or  less  truth  connected  with  them,  but  which 
has  been  strangely  distorted  by  the  ignorance  and  cre- 
dulity of  men.  PaLrphatus,  therefore,  may  be  as- 
aigncd,  as  a  mylhologist,  to  what  is  termed  the  class  of 
pragmatisers.  The  work  is  written  in  a  very  good 
style,  and,  notwithstanding  the  forced  nature  of  many 
of  the  explanations,  may  be  regarded  as,  in  some  re- 
spects, an  instructive  book.  Virgil  alludes  to  Pale- 
phatus in  his  Cins, 

Docta  Palaphaiia  Uttatur  voce  papyrus." 

The  term  docta  would  seem  to  refer  to  tbe  productions 
of  some  Alexandrcan  writer,  and  the  word  papyrus  to 
imply  that  his  work  consisted  merely  of  a  single  book. 
Sunson  places  Palephatus  in  409  B.C.  (CAron.  Ca- 
thai.,  col.  779),  while  Saxius  assigns  him  to  322  B.C. 
{Ononuut.,  vol.  1,  p.  88  )— The  best  edition  of  the 
treatise  rrepi  'Ax/oruv  is  that  of  Fischer,  Lips.,  1789, 
•vo,  in  the  prolegomena  to  which  is  contained  much 
information  from  Fabric ius,  relative  to  the  various  in- 
dividuals who  have  borne  the  namo  of  Palephatus. 
There  arc  also  two  other  pieces  published  with  this 
work  under  the  name  of  Palephatus,  one  on  the  in- 
vention of  the  purple  colour,  and  the  other  on  the  first 
discovery  of  iron.  {Seholl,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p. 
194.) 

Palapolis.    Vid.  Neapolis. 

PaljSbtk,  a  little  harbour  of  Epirus,  on  the  Chao- 
nian  coast,  and  south  of  the  Ceraunian  promontory. 
Here  Cesar  landed  his  forces  from  Brundisium,  in  or- 
der to  carry  on  the  war  against  Pompey  in  Illyria. 


that  in  nearly  all  the  MSS.  of  Cesar,  this  name  is 
written  Puarsalia ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Lucan  cer- 
tainly seems  to  have  read  Palasta  (5,  458,  seqq.). 
Some  trace  of  the  ancient  name  is  perceptible  in  that 
of  Palcassa,  marked  in  modern  maps  as  being  about 
twenty-five  miles  southeast  of  the  Acroceraunian  cape. 
{Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  95,  teqq.) 

PalastIna,  a  country  of  Asia  below  Syria,  though, 
properly  speaking,  forming  part  of  that  land.  In  its 
earliest  acceptations,  the  name  was  applied  to  the 
tract  of  coast  between  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  having 
Ascalon  for  its  chief  city.  (Josephus,  Bell.  Jud,  3. 
—Id.,  Ant.  Jud.,  1,  19.)  It  was  extended  at  a  later 
period  to  the  territory  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the 
terms  Palestine  and  Holy  Land  are  now  regarded  as  1 
synonymous.  The  Jews  were  not  acquainted  with 
the  name  Palestine ;  it  is  thought  to  be  derived  from 
that  of  the  Philistei  or  Philistines.  A  full  description 
of  Palestine  will  be  found  under  the  article  Judaa. — 
A  late  writer  {Russell,  Egypt,  p.  71)  has  revived 
Wilford'a  etymology  for  the  name  Palestine,  name- 
ly, Pali-stan,  "  Shepherd-land,"  and  has  adopted  the 
theory  relative  to  the  migration  of  the  Pali,  or  Shep- 


herd-race, from  Indiu  towards  the  West  It  a  very 
surprising  that  such  a  derivation  as  this  should  bs 
gravely  advanced  at  the  present  dey,  when  then  ire 
few  who  do  not  know  how  little  faith  is  to  be  n-poud 
in  the  researches  of  Captain  Wilford,  aod  how  pjmIj 
he  was  imposed  upon  by  the  pundits  of  India. 

PaLjStt atrs,  the  ancient  town  of  Tyre  on  tbe  Coo 
tinent.    (  Vid.  Tyrus.) 

Palamedks,  son  of  Nauplius,  king  of  Eobosa,  ud 
a  pupil  of  the  famous  Chiron.    He  is  celebrated  u 
fable  as  the  inventor  of  weights  and  measures;  of  tin 
games  of  chess  and  backgammon  ;  as  having  rceuUtal 
the  year  by  the  sun,  and  tbe  twelve  months  by  tbe  moon , 
and  as  having  itroduced  the  mode  of  forming  troop 
into  battalions.    He  was  said  to  have  been  the  tint 
also  who  placed  sentinels  round  a  camp,  and  excited 
their  vigilance  and  attention  by  giving  them  a  witch- 
word.    {Pkilostr.,  Heroic.,  p.  682,  ed.  Morell.—Psa 
san.,  10,  31.  —  Eudocia,  p.  821.  —  Schol.  ad  Jparis., 
Orest.,  426.)    Pliny  ascribes  to  him  the  addition  of 
the  four  letters  9,  E,  ♦,  X,  to  the  Greek  alptube! 
{Pliny,  7,  57) ;  for  which  Suidas  gives  Z,  17.  *.  1 
{Suid.,  s.  v.  UoMf^SjK.—Coamh  Salinas.,  ad  In 
script.  Herod ,  p.  29,  teqq.,  Vt\,stqq.— Fucker,  Am 
ma ad  Well.,  Gr.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  6.)    A  fragment  of 
Euripides,  preserved  by  Stobeus,  assigns  to  Pulunedes 
the  honour  of  having  invented  the  Greek  vowel-tigm 
The  meaning  of  this  evidently  is,  that  he  was  tits  first 
who  conceived. the  idea  of  employing  the  four  Mo- 
rales of  the  Phoenician  alphabet  to  express  tbe  vowel 
sounds  in  Greek.   {Seholl,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol  1,  p.  67. 
— Compare  Hug,  Erfindung  dcr  BuchstabmsdhiU,  p. 
123,  seqq  ) — Palamedes  was  the  prince  deputed  by 
the  Greeks  to  induce  Ulysses  to  join  in  tbe  war 
against  Troy ;  but  the  stratagem  by  which  he  effected 
the  desired  object,  and  exposed  the  pretended  insanity 
of  the  chieftain  of  Ithaca  {vid.  Ulysses),  produced  in 
irreconcilable  enmity  between  these  two  heroes.  His 
death  is  attributed  to  the  revenge  of  Ulysses,  for  hav- 
ing, by  his  intervention,  been  separated  from  his  wife 
Penelope,  or  to  his  jealousy  at  having  been  superseded 
by  Palamedes  in  an  expedition  in  which  be  bad  faded. 
Ulysses  bad  been  despatched  to  Thrace  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  provisions  for  the  army ;  but,  net 
having  succeeded  in  his  mission,  Palamedes  instituted 
an  accusation  against  him,  and,  to  justify  his  charge, 
undertook  to  supply  what  was  required.    He  was 
more  successful  than  Ulysses,  who,  to  be  revenged  on 
his  rival,  hid  a  sum  of  money  in  his  tent;  and,  to  mika 
it  appear  that  the  supplies  had  been  furnished  by  Pal- 
amedes for  the  enemy,  counterfeited  a  letter  to  him 
from  Priam,  expressive  of  his  thanks  for  the  strata- 


{Bell.  Cis.,  3,  6.)    It  must  be  observed,  however,,  gem  of  Palamedes  in  favour  of  the  Trojans,  and  m- 

lorming  him  that  he  had  caused  the  reward  to  be  de- 
posited in  his  tent.    The  tent  being  searched,  the  mon- 
ey was  discovered,  and  Palamedes  was  stoned  to  death 
by  the  Greeks  for  his  supposed  treachery.  {Eudocia, 
I.  c.  —  Philostr.,  1.  c.)    Another  account  states,  that, 
while  fishing  on  the  seashore,  Ulysses  aod  Dtoroede 
drowned  him.    {Pausanias,  10,  31.)    According  to 
Dictys  of  Crete,  the  two  chieftains  just  mentioned  in- 
duced Palamedes  to  descend  into  a  well  in  search  of 
a  treasure  which  they  pretended  was  hidden  there, 
and  of  which  they  promised  him  a  share.    After  he 
had  been  let  down  by  means  of  a  rope,  tbet  hurled 
stones  upon  and  destroyed  him.   {Diet.  Cret ,  2,  16.) 
The  death  of  Palamedes  appears  to  have  been  related 
in  the  Cypria.    {Snbclis,  ad  Pausan.,  I.  c. — Consult 
Hopfner,  ad  Eurip.,  Iph.  in  Aid.,  198. )    Virgil  makes 
Sinon  impute  the  tragical  end  of  Palamedes  to  his 
disapproval  of  the  war.    He  was  called  Betides,  froe 
Belus  his  progenitor,  if  the  reading  in  Virgti  be  cor- 
rect, on  which  point  consult  the  learned  critical  nou 
of  Hcyne  {ad  Virg.,  Mn.,  2,  82). 

Palantia,  a  city  of  the  Vaccei,  in  Hispenia  Tans> 
conensu.  now  Paleneia.    {Vktrt,  Gfogr.,  vol.  t,  e 
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<32. )  Slrabo  (162)  assigns  it  to  the  Averaci,  bui  oth- 
er eutboritiea  to  the  Vaccci.  (Plin ,  3,  4. — Appicn, 
Bell.  Hiap,  c.  86,  c.  80.— Lit.,  48,  25.— ft.,  56, 8.) 

PalatIxob  Moss,  one  of  the  seven  hills  on  which 
Rome  was  built,  and  the  first  of  the  number  that  was 
nhabited.  It  formed,  consequently,  the  most  ancient 
cart  of  the  city.  Although  of  comparatively  little  ex- 
tent, it  was  remarkable  as  the  favourite  residence  of 
the  Cesar*,  from  the  time  of  Augustas  to  the  decline 
of  the  empire.  It  contained  also  several  spots,  vener- 
ate from  their  antiquity,  and  to  which  the  Romans  at- 
tached a  feeling  of  superstition,  from  their  being  con- 
nected with  the  earliest  traditions  of  the  infant  city. 
Among  thc«c  were  the  Lupercal,  a  cave  supposed  to 
nave  been  consecrated  to  Pan  by  Evander  ( [Hon.  Hal.,  I 
I,  32. — JEn-,  8, 342) ;  the  Germalus,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  Latin  word  Gcrmani,  because  the  twin-broth- 
er* Romulus  and  Remus  were  said  to  have  been  found 
under  the  "ficus  Ruminalis,"  which  grew  in  its  ncinity 
(Varro,  L.  L.,  4,  18),  while  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  was 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Romulus.  (Lav.,  1,  12.—  Dion.  Hal.,  2,  50.) 
Here  also  were  the  cottage  of  Romulus,  near  the  steps 
called  "Gradua  pulehri  littoria"  (Plot.,  Vit.  Rom  ), 
and  the  sacristy  of  the  Salii,  in  which  were  kept  the 
analia,  and  other  sacred  relics.  (Dion.  Hal.,  2,  70. 
— Vol.  Max.,  1,  8,  11.) — Sixty  years  before  the  de- 
struction of  Troy  (B.C.  1244),  Evander,  at  the  head  of 
a  colony  of  Arcadians,  is  said  to  have  left  the  city  of 
Pallantium,  and  to  have  fixed  hia  aettlement  on  this 
hfll,  to  which  be  gave  the  name  of  Pallatium,  from  his 
native  city  in  Arcadia.  Dionysius  (2,  2),  Livy  (1,  5), 
Solmus  (de  cons.  Urb.,  lib.  2),  Virgil  (JEn.,  8,  61), 
and  other  ancient  writers,  agree  in  giving  ibis  as  a  re- 
ceived tradition,  of  the  value  of  which,  however,  the 
investigations  of  modern  philologists  have  taught  us 
t)  entertain  no  very  exalted  opinion.  In  one  thing, 
however,  all  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  agree, 
namely,  that  the  original  site  of  Rome  was  on  the 
Palatine,  whether  we  ascribe  its  foundation  to  Evander 
or  to  Romulus.  The  steepness  of  the  sides  of  the  hill 
would  be  its  natural  defence,  and  on  one  quarter  it  was 
still  farther  strengthened  by  a  swamp,  which  lay  between 
the  hill  and  the  Tiber,  and  which  was  afterward  drained 
•nd  called  the  Vclabrum.  In  the  course  of  time,  dwell- 
ings sprung  up  around  the  foot  of  the  hill,  but  the  Pala- 
tine must  still  hsve  remained  the  citadel  of  the  growing 
town,  just  as  at  Athens,  that  which  was  the  trdfoc  be- 
came eventually  the  aicpbtroXte.  These  suburbs  were 
enclosed  by  a  line,  probably  a  rude  fortification,  which 
•he  learning  of  Tacitus  enabled  him  to  trace,  and  which 
he  calls  the  pomarrum  of  Romulus.  (Ann.,  12,  24  ) 
It  ran  under  three  sides  of  the  hill ;  the  fourth  was 
occupied  by  the  swamp  before  mentioned,  where  it 
was  neither  needful  nor  possible  to  carry  a  wall.  The 
ancient  city  was  comprised  within  this  outline,  or  pos- 
sibly only  the  citadel  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  was 
called  by  Roman  antiquaries  the  "Squaro  Rome" 
{Roma  Quadrata).  (Enniut,  ay.  Feat.,  a.  v.  Quad  rata 
Roma,. — Plut.,  Vit.  Rom.) — Varro,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  an  etymologist,  gives  us  our  choice  of  several  deri- 
vations for  the  name  of  Palatium :  "  It  might  be  called/' 
be  says,  "  Palatium,  because  the  companions  of  Evan- 
der were  paiantea"  or  ••wanderers;"  or  "because  the 
inhabitants  of  Polanteum,  which  is  the  Reatine  terri- 
tory, who  were  also  the  aborigines,  settled  there ;  or 
because  Palatia  was  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Latinus; 
or,  finally,  because  the  bleating  sheep  (balantea)  were 
accustomed  to  stray  upon  it."  (Varro,  L.  L,.  4,  p. 
161.)  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  stale,  that  no  one  of 
these  etymologies  is  of  the  least  value.  The  name  in 
question  is  most  probably  connected  with  that  of  the 
goddess  Pale;  whose  festival,  termed  PalUia,  was 
regarded  as  the  nstal  dav  of  Rome.  (Vti.  Pales.)— 
The  Palatine  Mount  at  the  present  day  ia  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  circuit,  and  is  nearly  square.    The  ruins 


of  the  successive  edifices  which  have  stood  *jpou  it 
have  raised  the  soil  around  its  base  considerably  above 
the  ancient  level.  About  one  half  of  the  surface  of  it 
is  called  the  Villa  Fameae,  which  is  let  and  cultivated 
as  a  kitchen-garden.  Adjoining  on  the  south  is  the 
Villa  Spada. — "  With  all  ny  respect  for  this  venera 
ble  mount,"  observes  a  modern  tourist,  "  I  must  say, 
that  it  is  very  little  of  its  sice.  I  had  previously  beeo 
disappointed  in  the  lowly  height  of  the  Capitol ;  but  I 
stood  yet  more  amazed  at  the  square,  flat-topped,  and 
dwarfish  elevatioti  of  the  Palatine.  It  must  certainly 
have  been  materially  degraded  by  the  fall  of  the  suc- 
cessive generations  of  buildiogs  which  have  stood  on 
it,  from  the  straw-roofed  cottages  of  Romulus  and  hia 
Roma  quadrata  to  the  crumbling  erections  of  popes 
and  cardinals.  The  ruins  of  these  multifarious  edi- 
fices, heaped  up  round  its  base,  have  raised  the  surface 
at  leas*  twenty  feet  above  the  ancient  level :  still,  with 
all  the  allowances  one  can  make,  it  must  originally 
have  been  very  little  of  a  hill  indeed."  (Rome  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  vol.  1,  p.  152,  Am.  cd. — Com- 
pare Burgeaa,  Antiquities  of  Rome,  vol.  2,  p.  159. — 
Malden'a  History  of  Rome,  p.  123.) — On  this  same 
hill  stood  tho  famous  Palatine  Library,  an  account  of 
which  will  be  given  under  the  article  Palatium. 

Palatium,  f  an  appellation  sometimes  given  to  the 
Palatine  Hill.  The  plural  form  (Palatia)  is  more  fre 
quently  used,  and  contains  a  particular  reference  to 
the  Ca>sars. — II.  The  residence  of  Augustus,  on  the 
Palatine  Hill,  afterward,  when  enlarged  and  beautified, 
the  palace  of  the  Csesars.  Augustus  sppears  to  have 
had  two  houses  on  the  Palatine ;  tho  one  in  which  he 
was  bom,  and  which  after  his  decease  was  held  sacred, 
was  situated  in  the  street  called  Capita  Bubuta  (Suet  , 
Vit.  Aug.,  6) ;  the  other,  where  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
sided for  forty  years,  formerly  belonged  to  Hortensios. 
After  (he  battle  of  Actium,  be  decreed  that  this  last 
should  be  considered  as  public  property.  (Suet.,  Vtf. 
Aug  ,  72.  —  Srrv.  ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  4,  410.)  Tiberiue 
made  considerable  additions  to  the  house  of  Augustus, 
which  neither  in  size  nor  appearance  was  worthy  of 
an  emperor  of  Rome,  and  from  that  time  it  exchanged 
the  name  of  Domua  Auguati  for  Domua  Tiberiana. 
(Tacit.,  Hist.,  1 ,  77.— Suet.,  Vit.  Vitell,  15. )  Calig- 
ula augmented  still  farther  the  imperial  abode,  and 
brought  it  down  to  the  verge  of  the  Forum,  connect- 
ing it  with  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  which  he 
converted  into  a  vestibule  for  this  now  overgrown  pile. 
He  also  formed  and  executed  the  gigantic  project  of 
uniting  the  Palatine  and  Capitol  by  a  bridge ;  and 
concluded  by  erecting  a  temple  to  himself.  (Suet., 
Vit  Calig.,  22.)  But  even  his  folly  was  far  surpassed 
by  the  extravagance  of  Nero,  whose  golden  house  ex- 
tended from  the  Palatine  to  the  Ccelian  Hill,  and  even 
reached  as  far  as  the  Esquiline.  (Suet.,  Vit.  Net., 
31.  —  Tacit.,  Ann.,  15,42.)  It  was  not.  however, 
destined  to  be  of  long  duration ;  that  portion  of  the 
building  which  interfered  with  the  propels  of  Vespa- 
sian and  Titus,  on  the  Ccelian,  was  soon  destroyed, 
and  little  remained  of  this  huge  and  glitlcrir.g  palace, 
except  the  part  whirh  stood  on  the  Palatine  Hill. 
(Vid.  Nero,  where  an  account  of  the  "Golden  House" 
is  given.)  Domitian  again,  however,  renewed  and 
even  enlarged  the  favourite  abode  of  the  Cesars ;  and 
such  appears  to  have  been  the  lavish  magnificence 
which  be  displayed  in  these  works,  that  Plutarch,  quo 
ting  a  sentence  of  Epicharmus,  compares  him  to  M' 
das,  who  converted  everything  into  gold.  ( Vit.  PuM.) 
Stripped  by  Trajan  of  its  gaudy  decorations,  which 
were  destined  to  adorn  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capito- 
linus  (Mart.,  12,  75),  it  was  afterward  destroyed  oi 
much  injured  by  fire  under  Commodus,  but  was  once 
more  restored  by  that  emperor,  and  further  enrich- 
ed by  Heliogabalus,  Alexander  Severus  (Lampridius, 
Heliogab.,  8.— Id  ,  Alex.  Sev.,  24),  and  almost  every 
succeeding  emperor  until  the  reign  of  Theodonr 
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[CUtnod.,  7,  5.) — Contiguous  to  the  house  ol  Augus- 
tus was  tho  famous  tercf'e  of  the  Palatine  Apollo, 
erected  by  the  emperor  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  to 
that  deity  on  the  morning  of  the  baltlo  of  Aclium. 
Ovid  and  ProperliuB  describe  it  as  a  splendid  structure 
of  white  marble.  (Or.,  Trist.,%  l.—Propcrt.,  2,  31.) 
The  portico  more  especially  was  an  object  of  admira- 
tion ;  it  was  adorned  with  columns  of  African  marble, 
and  statues  of  the  Danoidcs.  Connected  with  the 
temple  was  a  magnificent  library,  filled  with  tho  works 
of  the  beet  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  (Suet.,  Vit. 
Aug.,  29  )  It  contained,  according  to  Pliny  (34,  7), 
a  colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  in  bronze,  of  Tuscan  work- 
manship, which  was  much  esteemed.  (Cramer**  Ane. 
Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  448,  scqq.)  —  "The  fill  of  the  palace 
of  tho  Cajsars,"  observes  a  lato  writer,  "like  that  of 
almost  every  other  monument  of  antiquity,  was  less 
the  work  of  foreign  barbarians  than  of  the  Romans 
themselves.  The  Goths,  in  the  fifth  century,  pillaged 
it  of  its  gold,  its  silver,  its  ivory,  and  most  of  its  port- 
able treasures.  Genscric  seized  its  bronze,  and  all 
its  remaining  precious  metals;  and  the  t>hipload  ,of 
statues  which  the  capricious  Vandal  sent  to  Africa, 
was  supposed  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  plunder  of  the 
imperial  palace.  The  troops  of  Belitarius  lodged  in 
it ;  so  also  did  the  soldiers  of  Totila,  during  his  second 
occupation  of  Home ;  but  that  is  no  proof  of  its  de- 
struction; on  the  contrary,  the  spoils  of  modern  exca- 
vations have  proved  how  vast  were  tho  treasures  of  art 
and  magnilicence,  which  had  been  spared  or  despised 
by  their  forbearance  or  ignorance ;  and,  however  the 
interior  splendour  of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars  might 
suffer  by  these  barbarian  inmates,  we  know,  at  least, 
that  its  immense  exterior,  its  courts  and  corridors,  and 
wails,  and  roofs,  and  pavements,  were  in  perfect  pres- 
ervation at  a  much  later  period;  for  in  the  days  of 
Heraclius,  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  it 
was  still  fit  to  receive  a  royal  guest,  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  entire  in  the  eighth  century,  from  the  men- 
tion made  of  it  by  Anastasius.  In  the  long  feudal 
wars  of  the  Roman  nobles,  during  the  barbarous  ages, 
its  ruin  began.  It  was  attacked  and  fortified,  taken 
and  retaken,  and  for  a  length  of  time  was  tho  central 
fortress  of  the  Frangipant  family,  who  possessed  a 
ch.un  of  redoubts  around  it,  erected  on  the  ruins  of 
Rome.  But  its  final  destruction  was  consummated 
by  the  Farncse  popes  and  princes,  who  laboriously  de- 
stroyed its  ruins  to  build  up  their  palaces  and  villas 
with  the  materials ;  buried  these  magnificent  halls  be- 
neath their  wretched  gardens,  and  erected  upon  them 
ihc  hideous  summer-houses  and  grottoes,  the  deformity 
of  which  still  impeaches  the  taste  of  their  architect, 
Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti. — In  tho  southern  part  of 
the  palace,  about  150  years  ago,  a  room  full  of  Roman 
coins  was  discovered,  and  a  magnificent  hall  hung 
with  cloth  of  gold,  which  fell  into  dust  as  soon  as  the 
air  was  admitted.  About  one  hundred  years  ago,  a 
hall  forty  feet  in  length  was  discovered  on  the  Palatine, 
the  walls  of  which  were  entirely  covered  with  paint- 
ings. They  were  taken  off  and  sent  to  Naples,  and 
there  were  permitted  to  lie  mouldering  in  damp  cellars 
until  every  vestige  of  the  paintings  had  disappeared." 
(Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  vol.  1,  p.  164,  scqq., 
Am.  cd.) 

Palis,  the  goddess  who  presided  over  cattle  and 
pastures  among  the  ancient  Romans.  Her  festival, 
ca..ed  the  Pal  Jin,  was  celebrated  on  the  21st  of  April, 
and  was  regarded  as  the  day  on  which  Rome  had  been 
founded.  The  shepherds,  on  the  Palilia,  lustrated  their 
flocks  by  burning  sulphur,  and  making  fires  of  olive, 
pine,  and  other  substances.  Millet,  and  cakes  of  it 
and  milk,  were  offered  to  tho  goddess,  and  prayers 
were  made  to  bcr  to  avert  disease  from  the  cattle,  and 
to  bless  them  with  fecundity  and  -abundance  of  food. 
Fires  of  straw  were  kindled  in  a  row,  and  the  rustics 
I'  w»3d  thrice  through  them  ;  the  blood  of  a  horse,  the 


ashes  of  a  calf,  and  bean-stalks,  were  used  fat  [ 
lion.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  4,  721,  scqq. — Keigktley,  ad  he 
—  Tibull.,  1,  1,  36. — Id.,  2,  5.  87.  scqq.  —  Prvpat^ 
4,  1,  19.)  The  statue  qf  Pales  wu  represented  bear* 
ing  a  aickle.  (7i6utt.,  2,  5,  28.  —  Ketghtity't  My- 
thology, p.  538,  seq.)  The  worship  of  Pales  was  often 
blended  with  that  of  Vesta  (Scrv  ad  Vtrg.,  J£a., 
Georg.,  3,  1),  and  sometimes,  again,  she  was  repre- 
sented as  an  androgynous  divinity.  ( SpangtrJerg, 
Dc  Yet.  Lot.  Rcl.  Dom.,  p.  60.)  Among  the  Etruri- 
ans wc  meet  with  a  male  deity  of  this  name.  (Mtuler, 
Etruskcr,  vol.  2,  p.  130  )— For  the  etymology  of  tin 
term  Pales,  consult  Zoega  (de  Obelise,  p.  213,  test  ^ 

Pambotiira  (UaXiCoopa,  Strab. — PUn.)  or  Paluj- 
both r a  (Uajdfi6o6pa,  Arrian. — Ptcd. — Steph.  Byz.\ 
a  large  city  of  ancient  India,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ecu* 
nohoas  with  the  Gangea.  (Aman,  Ind ,  c.  10.)  It 
appears,  from  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  writers,  u 
have  been  defended  by  wooden  ramparts,  hating  570 
towers  and  64  gates,  to  which  Diodorus  Stculus  (2, 3ft) 
adds  the  equally  incredible  statement  that  the  place 
was  founded  by  Hercules.  Making  all  due  allowance 
for  Oriental  exaggeration,  the  city  of  Pahbothra would 
seem  to  have  been  one  of  considerable  size.  The 
position  of  Palibolhra  h  s  been  much  disputed.  Rob- 
ertson places  it  at  Allahabad ;  but  the  opinion  of  Major 
Rcnnell,  who  assigns  it  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Pat- 
na  near  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Some, 
appears  more  correct.  Slrabo  says  it  was  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Ganges  with  another  river  (&rea„ 
702),  but  he  doea  not  mention  the  name.  Atnao,  as 
above  quoted,  makes  it  to  have  been  situate  at  tht 
junction  of  the  Ganges  with  the  Erannoboas.  This 
latter  river,  Sir  W.  Jones  remarks,  is  evidently  ths 
Sanscrit  Hiranyavdha.  Tho  "  Amara  Kcsha,"  an  aa- 
cient  Sanscrit  dictionary,  gives  thia  river  as  synony- 
mous with  Sonc.  (Schlegel,  Reflexions  svr  CEt*at 
Asiatiques,  p.  100. — Id  ,  IndtscJu  BtU* 
othek.,  vol.  2,  p.  391 —  Wilson's  Theatre  of  the  Hm- 
dus,  vol.  2,  p.  135,  2d  ed.) 

PalIci  or  Pali8Ci,  two  deities,  sons  of  Jupiter  by 
the  Sicilian  nymph  Thalia,  or,  as  others  give  the  name 
^£tna.    Thalia  having  been  united  to  Jupiter  near  the 
river  Symxthus,  and  not  far  from  the  city  of  Catana, 
and  fearing  the  wrath  of  Juno,  entreated  the  god  to 
conceal  her  from  that  deity.    Jupiter  complied,  ztA 
hid  her  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  and,  when  the 
time  of  her  delivery  had  arrived,  the  earth  o^neu 
again,  and  two  children  came  forth.    Tbet-t  were 
called  Palici,  either  from  iruAtv,  "  again,"  because 
they  came  forth  into  the  light  on  the  earth's  having 
again  gaped ;  or  from  -rrulw,  "ageun,"  and  $«n», 
"to come,"  because,  after  having  been  consigned  to  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  they  had  again  come  forth  there- 
from.   The  Palici  were  worshipped  with  great  sokm 
nity  by  the  Siciliana,  and  near  their  temple  were  two 
small  lakes  of  sulphureous  water,  which  were  Mxppotid 
to  have  sprung  out  of  the  earth  at  the  same  time  thai 
they  were  born.    These  pools  were  properly  craters 
of  volcanoea,  and  their  depths  were  unknown.  (Dtod. 
Sic,  11,89.)    Tho  water  kept  continually  bubbling 
up  from  them,  emitting  at  the  same  lime  a  sulphureous 
stench.    The  neighbouring  inhabitants  called  then 
DclU,  and  supposed  tbem  to  be  the  brothers  of  the 
Palici.    (Macrob.,  Sal.,  5,  19.)    A  curious  custom, 
tending  to  show  the  power  of  tho  priesthood,  **aa  con- 
nected with  these  lakes.    All  controversies,  of  what- 
soever kind,  were  here  decided  ;  and  it  was  sufficient 
in  order  to  substantiate  a  charge  or  clear  one's  self  fro* 
an  accuaation,  to  swear  by  these  waters  and  depart 
unhurt;  for,  if  the  oath  were  a  false  one,  the  party 
who  made  it  was  either  struck  dead,  or  deprived  ot 
sight,  or  punished  in  some  other  preternatural  mjr,t«. 
(Diod.  Sic,  I.  c.)    The  temple  also  was  an  inviolable 
asylum  for  alavea,  especially  those  who  had  cruel  rru» 
ters ;  and  the  latter  were  competed  »o  promise  a  rt*u> 
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gentle  mode  of  treatment,  and  to  ratify  their  promise 
V.110  an  oath,  before  the  fugitives  returned. —  The  Si- 
cilian leider  Ducetms  founded  a  city  named  Palice  in 
ibe  vicinity  of  the  temple  and  lakes.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, flourish  for  any  length  of  time,  but  was  already  in 
ruins  in  the  time  of  Diodorus.  We  are  not  acquaint- 
ed with  the  causes  of  its  overthrow.  —  The  Sicilian 
Palici,  according  to  Crenzer,  are  mythic  creations  typ- 
ifying some  of  the  movements  of  the  elements.  Some 
authorities  make  Jupiter,  changed  into  a  vulture,  to. 
have  been  their  father ;  while  others  mention  Menanus 
or  Amenanua,  a  deified  stream  (perhaps  the  stream  of 
the  year),  as  tbei.*  parent.  (Clem.,  Homil.,  6,  13. — 
Crtuzcr,  ad  Ctc.  it  H.  D.,  3,  22.)  Vulcan,  the  god 
of  fire,  was  one  of  these  subterranean  genii.  The 
alary  of  their  biri  h  and  subsequent  movements,  when 
stripped  of  its  mythic  character,  is  simply  this :  the 
Palici  denote  the  elements  of  fire  and  water  in  a  state 
of  activity ;  engendered  by  the  eternal  power  of  na- 
ture, but  subjected,  like  it,  to  eternal  vicissitudes, 
they  alternately  escape  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in 
torrents  of  flame  or  water,  and  again,  when  their  fury 
ia  spent,  plunge  into  its  bosom.  (Creuzer,  Symbolik, 
vol.  2,  p.  229. — Guignitui,  vol.  3,  p.  180.) 

Pali a,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Romans,  in 
honour  of  the  goddess  Pales.    ( Vid.  Pales.) 

Palis  onus,  I.  the  son  of  Iasius,  a  Trojan,  and  the 
pilot  of  the  vessel  of  iEncas.    W  hile  the  fleet  wss 
sailing  near  Cspreaa,  he  yielded  to  sleep  and  fell  into 
the  sea;  a  circumstance  which  Virgil  has  dignified, 
i»y  representing  Morpheus  as  overpowering  Paltnurus, 
who  had  been  already  exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of 
watching.    He  floated  in  safety  for  three  days,  but,  on 
landing  near  Velia.  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  ferocity  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  (it  seems)  were  wont  to  assail 
and  plunder  the  shipwrecked  mariner.    When  ^Encas 
visited  the  lower  world,  he  assured  Palinurus  that, 
though  his  bones  had  been  deprived  of  sepulture,  and 
chough  he  was  thereby  prevented  from  crossing  the 
Stygian  Lake,  there  should  yet  be  a  monument  dedica- 
ted to  iua  memory  on  the  spot  where  he  had  been  in- 
krcroanly   murdered.     This  eventuslly   took  place. 
The  Lucani,  being  afflicted  by  a  pestilence,  were  told 
by  the  oracle  that,  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  it,  they 
must  appease  the  manes  of  Palinurus.    A  tomb  was 
accordingly  erected  to  his  memory,  and  a  neighbouring 
promontory  called  after  his  name.    ( Virg.,  JEn.,  5, 
840,  seqq.—ld.  th.,  6,  337,  seqq.—Serv.,  ad  loc.)— II. 
A  promontory  of  Italy,  on  the  western  coast  of  Luce- 
rne, just  above  the  Laiis  Sinus.    It  was  also  called 
Palmurum,  and  Palinuri  Promonlorium.  Tradition 
ascribed  its  name  to  Palinurus,  the  pilot  of  iflncaai 
\Virg.,  JEn.,  6,  380.)   The  modern  appellation  is 
Capo  di  Pedtnuro.    Orosius  (4,  9)  records  a  disastrous 
ihipwreck  on  the  rocks  of  Palinurus,  sustained  by  a 
Roman  fleet  on  its  return  from  Attica,  when  150  ves- 
sels were  lost.    Augustus  also  encountered  great  peril 
un  tins  pert  of  the  coast,  when,  according  to  Appian 


Heyne,  ad  loc.)  One  of  the  scholiasts  to  the  Iliad 
311)  describes  it  as  £u6iop  fwcpbv  fvXiwv,  "a  small 
wooden  figure  of  an  animal,"  made  by  a  sage  named 
Asius,  ana  given  to  Tros,  when  he  was  building  the 
city  of  Troy,  as  a  talisman  on  the  preservation  of 
which  the  safety  of  his  capital  depended.  (Compare 
Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.,  363.)  Another  legend,  alluded 
to  by  Clement  of  Alexandrca,  made  the  Palladium  to 
have  been  formed  of  the  bones  of  Pelops.  (Clem. 
Alex.,  Admon.  ad  Gent.,  p.  30,  D,ed.  Paris,  1629.)- 
But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this  famous 
statue,  the  Greeks,  while  before  Troy,  had  discovered, 
it  seems,  from  Helenus,  whom  they  had  made  captive, 
that  the  Palladium  was  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  fall 
of  the  city.  He  informed  them  also  that,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  this  revered  image,  and  to  dimin- 
ish the  risk  of  its  being  stolen,  there  were  many  others 
made  like  it,  hut  that  the  true  statue  was  the  smallest 
one  of  the  whole  number.  Helenus,  it  seems,  was  in- 
duced to  make  these  disclosures  partly  by  threats  and 


partly  by  presents,  but  most  of  all  by  resentment  to- 
wards the  Trojans,  in  consequence  of  Helen's  having 
been  given  to  Dejphobus.    The  Greeks  now  resolved 


many  of  his  ships  were  dashed  against  this  headland. 
.,  5,  98. -r 
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Pauicoroh  Staona,  sulphureous  pools  in  Sicily. 
iYuL  Pslici.) 

Paia.adJv»,  a  celebrated  statue  of  Minerva,  said  to 
have  fallen  from  the  skies,  and  on  the  preservation  of 
*ruch  depended  the  safety  of  the  city  of  Troy.  The 
tradition*  respecting  it  were  innumerable.  According 
to  Apollodocas,  it  was  made  by  Minerva  herself,  and 
was   not  an  image  of  that  goddess,  but  of  Pallas, 
laughter  of  Triton,  whom  Minerva  had  slain,  and 
a  nose  loss  she  afterward  deplored.    It  was  first  placed 
in  the  skies  with  Jupiter ;  but  when  Elcctra  had  been 
corrupted  by  the  latter,  and  had  polluted  the  statue  by 
aer  tsvoch,  it-  waa  thrown  by  Minerva  upon  earth,  and 
fell  in  iho  Trojan  territory,  where  Itus  placed  it  in  a 
etaple  *h£*™       funded.    (ApoUod.,  3,  12,  3  — 


to  carry  off  this  fated  image,  and  the  enterprise  was 
intrusted  to  Ulysses  and  Diomede.  When  these  two 
heroes  had  reached  the  wall  of  the  citadel,  Diomede 
raised  himself  on  the  shoulders  of  Ulysses,  and  thus 
ascended  the  rampart ;  but  he  would  not  draw  up 
Ulysses,  although  the  latter  stretched  out  to  him  his 
arms  for  that  purpose.  Diomede  then  went  and  took 
the  Palladium,  and  returned  with  it  to  Ulysses.  The 
latter  beginning  to  inquire  into  all  the  particulars,  Di- 
omede, knowing  the  art  of  the  man,  determined  on 
overreaching  him,  and  told  him  that  be  had  not  taken 
the  Palladium  which  Helenus  had  mentioned,  but 
another  image.  The  statue,  however,  having  moved 
in  a  preternatural  manner,  Ulysses  immediately  knew 
that  it  was  the  true  one ;  and,  having  come  behind 
Diomede  as  he  was  returning  through  the  plain,  was 
going  to  despatch  him,  when  Diomede,  attracted  by 
the  brightness  of  the  weapon  (as  it  was  moonlight), 
drew  his  own  sword  in  turn,  and  frustrated  the  pur- 
pose of  the  other.  He  then  compelled  Ulysses  to  go 
in  front,  and  kept  urging  him  on  by  repeatedly  stri- 
king him  on  the  back  with  the  flat  part  of  his  avrat. 
Hence  arose,  say  the  mythographers,  the  proverb,  "Lh- 
omedean  necessity"  (9  Aiofir/deuc  uvuyni)),  applicable 
to  one  who  is  compelled  to  act  directly  contrary  U 
his  inclination.  (Consult  Erasmus,  Adag.  CkU.,  1. 
cent.  9,  col.  290,  where  other  explanations  are  giv 
en  )  The  narrative  which  we  have  just  been  detai. 
ing  is  taken  from  Conon  (ap.  Phot.,  cod ,  186 — vol 
1,  p.  137,  ed.  Bckker.)  The  scholiast  to  Homer  (//. 
6,  3D)  states,  that  after  the  Greeks  had  become  pos 
sessed  of  the  Palladium,  and  Troy  bad  fallen,  a  quar- 
rel arose  between  Ajax  and  Ulysses  as  to  which  of 
the  two  should  csrry  the  image  home.  Evening  hav- 
ing come  on,  and  the  dispute  being  still  undecided, 
the  statue  was  intrusted  to  Diomede  for  safe- keeping 
until  the  next  morning ;  but  during  the  night  Ajai 
was  secretly  murdered.  Other  accounts  make  the 
Palladium  to  have  willingly  accompanied  Ulysses  and 
Diomede  (Otid,  Fast.,  6,  431. — Tryphiod.,  54),  and 
both  heroes  to  have  been  equally  concerned  in  the  en- 
terprise. (Proci,  Arg.  II.  Parv. — Hcyne,  Excurs.,  9, 
ad  Mn.,  2,  p.  908.)  Pausanias  relates,  that  Diomede, 
on  bis  return  from  Troy,  brought  away  the  Palladium 
along  with  him  ;  and  that,  having  reached  the  coast  of 
Attica,  near  the  promontory  of  Phalerum,  his  followers, 
mistaking  it  for  an  enemy's  country,  landed  by  night 
and  ravaged  the  adjacent  parts.  Demopboon,  howev- 
er, came  out  against  them,  and  being-equally  ignorant, 
on  his  part,  of  the  real  character  of  his  opponents,  at- 
tacked them,  and  took  from  them  the  Palladium, 
which  was  preserved  thereafter  in  the  Athenian  Acrop 
olis.    (Pausanias,  1,  28.)    Harpocralion,  who  is  fo» 
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tewed  by  Suidas,  says  it  wm  not  Diomcde,  but  Aga- 
nemnon.  Tho  Argive«t  on  the  other  ba:;d  main- 
'ained  that  tbey  had  the  true  Palladium  n  their  '.oun- 
k/y  (Pausan.,  2,  23) ;  while  Pausanias  1  ;i  sell  insists 
Iha^  ^Eneas  carried  off  with  him  the  .rue  jlatue  to 
Italy  (/.  £.)-  It  was  an  established  belief  among  the 
Remans  that  their  city  contained  the  real  Palladium, 
and  that  it  was  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Vesta.  It 
waa  regarded  as  the  fated  pledge  of  the  continuance 
ff{  their  empire,  and  not  even  the  Pontifci  Maximus 
was  allowed  to  behold  it.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  6,  424,  seqq.) 
Hence  on  ancient  gems  we  sometimes  sec  Vesta  rep- 
resented with  the  Palladium.  (Maffei,  Gemm.  Ant., 
i».  2,  n.  76.)  Hcrodian  relates  (1, 114),  that  when,  in 
the  reign  of  Commodus,  the  temple  of  Vesta  was 
consumed,  tho  Palladium  was  for  the  first  time  ex- 
posed  to  public  view,  the  Vestal  Virgins  having  con- 
veyed it  through  the  Via  Sacra  to  the  palace  of  the 
emperor.  This  was  the  only  instance  of  its  having 
been  disturbed  since  the  time  when  Melellua  the  Pon- 
tifex  rescued  it  from  the  flames  on  a  similar  occasion. 
(Ovid,  Fast.,  I.  c.)  In  the  reign  of  Etagabalus,  how- 
ever, that  emperor,  with  daring  impiety,  caused  the 
sacred  statue  to  be  brought  into  his  bedchamber,  irpof 
ydftov  to  #f£.  (Hcrodian,  5,  6,  8.) — In  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  Romans  having  the  Palladium  among 
them,  it  was  pretended  that  Diomcde  had,  in  obedience 
to  the  will  of  heaven,  restored  it  to  iEneaa  when  the 
latter  had  reached  Italy  ;  and  that  iEncaa  being  enga- 
ged at  the  tinjo  in  a  sacrifice,  an  individual  named  Nau- 
tes  had  received  the  image,  and  hence  the  Nautian,  not 
the  Julian,  family  bad  the  performance  of  the  rites  of 
Minerva.  (Varro,  ap.  Serv.  ad  Vtrg.,  JEn.,  2,  166.) 
This  story  deserves  to  be  classed  with  another,  which 
states,  that  the  Ilienses  were  never  deprived  by  the 
Greeks  of  the  statue  of  Minerva,  but  concealed  it  in  a 
cavern  until  the  period  of  the  Mithradatic  war,  when 
it  waa  discovered  and  sent  to  Rome  by  Fimbria. 
(Scrr.,  /  c.)—  From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  the  ancient  cities  in  general  were  accustom- 
ed to  have  tutelary  images,  which  they  held  peculiarly 
Mcrcd,  and  with  which  their  safety  was  thought  to  be 
intimately  connected ;  and  as  Pallas  or  Minerva  was 
in  an  especial  sense  the  "protectress  of  cities"  (no}.u>\>~ 
XOf),  it  was  but  natural  that  many  places  should  con- 
lend  for  the  honour  of  having  the  true  image  of  that 
goddess  contained  within  its  walls.  (Du  Thai,  Mem. 
ie  I' Acad,  det  Inter.,  dec,  vol.  39,  p.  238. — Hcyne, 
Ezcurs.,  9,  ad  Mn.,  i.—Spanhetm,  ad  Callim.,  if.  in 
Lav.  Fall,  39.) 

Palladius,  I.  a  sophist,  a  native  of  Mcthono,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great.  He  wrote 
Dissertations  or  Declamatory  Essays,  and  also  a  work 
en  the  Roman  festivals.  (Phottiut,  cod.,  132,  vol.  I, 
p.  97.  ed  Bekkcr.  —  Schbll,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p. 
312.) — II.  An  eastern  prelate  and  ecclesiastical  writer, 
a  native  of  Galatia,  born  about  A.D.  368,  and  made 
bishop  of  Hellcnopolis  in  Buhynia.  He  was  ordain- 
ed by  Chrysostom,  In  whose  parly  he  attached  him- 
self, and,  on  the  banishment  of  Chrysostom,  fell  un- 
der persecution,  and,  being  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
his  see,  retired  to  Italy,  and  took  refuge  at  Rome. 
Some  time  afier,  venturing  to  return  to  the  East,  he 
was  banished  to  Syene.  Having  regained  his  liberty, 
he  resigned  the  see  of  Hellenopolis,  and  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  bishopric  of  Alexandrea.  He  is  thought  to 
have  died  A.D  43 1 .  He  wrote  the  "  Lausiac  History" 
about  the  year  421,  which  contains  the  lives  of  per 
sons  who  were  at  that  lime  eminent  for  their  extraor- 
dinary austerities  in  Egypt  and  Palestine.  It  was 
called  the  "  Lausiac  History,"  from  Lausus,  an  officer 
in  the  imperial  court  at  Constantinople,  to  whom  it 
was  dedicated.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  whether 
Palladius,  author  of  the  "  Lausiac  History,"  and  Pal- 
(adius,  author  of  the  "  Life  of  Chrysostom,"  were  dif- 
ferent persons,  or  one  and  the  same.    Dupip  thinks 


that  these  were  the  productions  of  the 
al;  but  Tillemont  and  Fabricus  adopt  the  opposite 
opinion.    The  best  edition  of  the  history  is  ihat  of 
Meursius,  L.  Bat.,  1616.    A  work  on  the  nauoci 
and  Brahmins  of  India  (nrpi  ruv  n?r  'Iviinc  Hhi* 
Kai  ruv  Bpatyidvoi1)  is  also  ascribed  To  him  by  ths 
MSS.    It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  author  ot 
this  book  had  been  actually  in  India,  w  .  icb  cannot  b* 
affirmed  with  any  certainty  of  the  anchoret  Palladia!. 
This  latter  work  is  given  in  the  gnomologic  Collect** 
of  Camcrarius.    An  edition  also  appeared  from  the 
Ixmdon  press  in  1665,  4 to,  and,  with  a  new  title  pegs 
merely,  in  1CC8.    The  editor  (Bissasus)  speaks  of  tot 
work  as  previously  unedited,  not  knowing  thai  it  tud 
already  appeared  in  the  Collection  of  Camersnui 
(Schitl,  Hxst.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  7,  p.  34.) — III.  A  ph.ui 
cian  of  Alexandrea,  distinguished  from  other  iodine1- 
uals  of  the  same  name  by  the  appellation  cf  'larpooo- 
stoo-nyc.    This  title  he  is  supposed  to  have  gained  by 
having  been  a  professor  of  medicine  at  Alexandrea. 
His  age  is  very  uncertain  ;  but  as  he  quotes  Galen, 
and  as  be  is  several  times  mentioned  by  Rases,  *e 
may  safely  place  him  somewhere  between  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  and  the  end  of  the  ninth  century 
A.D.    Palladius  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  work  of 
Hippocrates  respecting  Fractures,  which  has  reached 
us  in  an  imperfect  state;  but,  in  Frcind's  opinion, 
what  remains  is  enough  to  let  us  see  that  we  have  not 
lost  much,  the  text  being  aa  full  and  as  instructive  si 
the  annotations.    He  has  left  also  Scholia  on  the  sixth 
book  of  Epidemics ;  others,  still  unpublished,  on  the 
regimen  to  be  observed  in  acute  maladies,  and  a  trea- 
tise on  Fevers.    The  scholia  on  the  Epidemics  of 
Hippocrates  has,  like  the  work  on  Fractures,  reached 
us  only  in  part,  but  is  more  valuable.    In  it.  accord* 
ing  to  Freind,  he  with  great  perspicuity  and  exactness 
illustrates  not  only  Hippocrates,  but  also  several  pas- 
sages of  Galen.    The  treatise  on  Fevers  is  too  ihort 
lo  be  of  much  value,  and  almost  the  whole  of  it  is  to 
be  found  in  Galen,  Aelius,  and  Alexander  Trallia- 
nus.    A  work  on  alchymy  is  also  ascribed  to  him,  but 
very  probably  the  author  of  this  last  production  has 
merely  borrowed  bis  name.    The  commentary  is  pub- 
lished with  tho  works  of  Hippocrates.   The  scholia 
on  the  Epidemics  have  appeared  in  a  Latin  translation 
by  Crassus,  Basil,  1581,  4to.    The  Greek  text  has 
lately  been  published,  for  the  first  time,  by  Dietz,  in 
his  "Scholia  in  Hippocratem  el  Galeaum,'"  dec.  Re- 
giomont.    Pruss.,  1834, 2  vols.  8vo.    The  treatise  oo 
Fevers  was  edited,  with  a  Latin  version,  by  Charter, 
Paris,  1646,  4to;  the  last  and  best  edition  is  by  St. 
Bernard,  Lngd.  Bat.,  1745,  8vo.    The  commc nun 
on  Fractures  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Santalbi- 
nus,  and  is  inserted  in  the  edition  of  Hippocrates  by 
Farsius,  and  in  that  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  by 
Chartier.    Dietz,  in  his  preface,  mentions  another  work 
by  Palladius,  which  he  found  in  MS.  in  the  library  at 
Florence,  consisting  of  Scholia  on  Galen's  work  "Ik 
Sec/a,"  which  he  intended  to  publish,  but  he  found 
the  MS.  so  corrupt  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  op. 
Palladius  appears  to  have  been  well  known  to  the 
Arabians,  since,  besides  being  quoted  by  Rases,  be 
is  mentioned,  among  other  commentators  it  Hippocra- 
tes, by  the  unknown  author  of  " Pkilosopi  Bt&ttotk." 
quoted  in  Casiri,  *'  Biblioth.  Arabico-Hisp.  Eicu- 
rial,"  vol.  1,  p.  237    (Eneyclop.  Use.  Knot*.,  vol. 
17,  p.  171  —  SchoU,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  toL  7,  p.  259  ) 
—  IV.  Rutilius  Taurus  ^Emilianue,  the  last  of  ths 
Latin  writers  on  agriculture.    His  work  is  entitled 
"De  Re  Rustiea,"  and  is  divided  into  fourteen 
It  contains  materials  selected  from  earlier 
this  subject,  and  especially  from  Columella,  who  ic  of- 
ten literally  copied.    Nevertheless,  Palladius  treats, 
in  a  much  more  exact  manner  than  Columella,  the  re- 
spective heads  of  fruit-tiees  and  kitchen-gardens,  bsv 
ing  followed  in  these  the  work  of  Gar^hus  Martiali* 
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Wnat  he  states  respecting  the  mode  of  preserving 
fruits,  dec,  is  taken  from  the  Greek  Geoponica,  of 
which  he  appears  to  have  possessed  a  much  more  com- 
plete copy  than  the  abridgment  which  has  come  down 
to  os. — Of  the  fourteen  books  of  bis  work,  the  first 
contains  a  general  introduction  ;  each  of  the  twelve 
following  bears  the  name  of  one  of  the  months  of  the 
y»tr,  and  treats  of  the  labours  proper  to  each  season  ; 
the  fourteenth  book  is  a  poem,  in  elegiac  measure,  on 
the  grafting  of  trees.  The  style  of  Palladius  is  in- 
correct and  full  of  neologisms.  In  his  poems  he  dis- 
plays some  talent  by  the  variety  which  he  introduces 
in  describing  the  operation  of  grafting  as  suitable  to 
different  kinds  of  trees.  He  is  often,  however,  ob- 
scure, and  too  figurative. — Critics  have  not  been  able 
lo  agree  as  to  the  period  when  this  writer  lived ;  some 
(lacing  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century, 
others  at  the  end  of  the  fourth.  Some  suppose  him  to 
be  the  same  with  the  relative  of  whom  the  poet  Rutil- 
ius  sneaks  in  his  Itinerary  (1,  208).  while  others  very 
justly  remark,  in  opposition  to  this,  that  the  last-men- 
tioned writer  was  a  young  Gaul,  sent  by  his  father  to 
the  capita!  »jf  the  empire,  to  study  law  there,  whereas 
Palladius  had  possessions  in  Italy  and  Sardinia :  they 
add,  that  the  name  of  Palladius  does  not  occur  among 
those  of  the  prefects  and  other  high  magistrates  du- 
ring the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  while  the  title 
of  Vir  illuslris,  which  the  manuscripts  give  to  our  au- 
thor, indicate  that  he  was  invested  with  some  high 
official  dignity.  Wcrnsdorff  has  attempted  another 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  age  of  Palladius.  The  four- 
teenth book  of  his  work  being  dedicated  to  a  certain 
Pasiphilus,  he  has  endeavoured  to  discover  the  period 
when  this  latter  individual  lived,  whom  Palladius  styles 
a  wise  man,  and  whose  fidelity  he  praises  (ornatus 
fidei).  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (29,  1),  in  speaking  of 
the  conspiracy  against  Valens,  which  was  discovered 
in  371,  relates,  that  the  proconsul  Eutropius,  who  was 
among  the  accused,  was  saved  by  the  courage  of  the 
philosopher  Pasiphilus,  from  whom  the  torture  could 
wring  no  confession.  These  circumstances  harmonize 
m  some  degree,  according  to  Wcrnsdorff,  with  the  ep- 
ithet* bestowed  by  Palladius  on  his  friend  ;  and  if  this 
is  the  same  Pasiphilus  who,  in  395,  was  rector  of  a 
province,  as  appears  from  a  law  of  the  Theodosian 
tode  ft.  S.—Cod.  Theod.,  1.  2,  tit.  1),  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  fourteenth  book  of  Palladius,  where  no 
allusion  is  made  to  this  official  rank,  was  written  be- 
tween 371  and  395.  (Scholl,  Hist.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  3, 
p.  243,  scqq  ) 

Pallawteum,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in  the  vi- 
einity  of  Rcate,  in  the  territory  of  the  Sabines.  It 
was  said,  in  tradition,  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Arcadian  Pclasgi  united  with  the  Aborigines.  (Dion. 
Hal.,  1,  14.)  Prom  it,  according  to  some,  the  Pala- 
tine Mount  at  Rome  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name. 
(Varro.  L.  L.,  4.)  Holstenius  (ad  Stepk.  Byz.,  s.  v.) 
thinks  it  must  have  occupied  the  silo  of  Palazzo,  on 
the  hill  called  Fonte  di  Rich.  The  real  name  of  this 
place  was  Palacium,  as  appears  from  a  rare  coin  pub- 
lished by  Sestini  from  the  Musco  Fontana.  (Class?* 
Gen.  teu  Mon.  Vet.,  p.  12. — Cramer's  Ancient  Italy, 
vol  1,  p.  317.) 

Pallaxtias,  I.  a  name  of  Aurora,  as  being  related 
lo  the  giant  Pallas,  whose  cousin  she  was.  Pallas  was 
•on  of  Creiis  (rov  Kpeiov),  Aurora  was  daughter  of 
Hyperion,  and  Hyperion  and  Creiis  were  brothers,  off- 
spring of  Caslos  and  Terra.  (Hesiod,  Theog.,  134, 
371,  *eq\  —  Orid,  Fast.,  4,  373  —  Id  ,  Met.,  9,420.— 
Id  to..  If.  191.)  — II.  An  appellation  given  to  the 
Tritonia  Paius  in  Libya,  because  Minerva  (Pallas)  was 
fabled  by  some  to  have  been  first  seen  on  its  banks. 
{Pliny,  5,  4  —  Mela,  1,  7.  —  Serv.  ad  Virg,  .En.,  2, 
171  ) 

Palt.awtio*!,  the  fifty  sons  of  Pallas  the  brother 
->f  .f!g«»u.  and  next  h-jirs  te  'he  latter  ;f  Theseus  had 


not  been  acknowledged  as  his  son.  They  bad  re* 
course  to  arms  in  order  to  enforce  their  claim  to  the 
sovereignty,  hut  were  defeated  by  Theseus.  (I'lut  , 
Vit.  Thes.) 

Pallanticm  (Ua'kXavTiov),  a  town  of  Arcadia,  north- 
west of  Tegea.  The  Romans  affirmed,  that  from  this 
place  Evander  led  into  Italy  the  colony  which  settled 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  (Pausan.,  8,  43  —JEn  , 
8,  54.  —  Pltn.,  4,  6  )  Pallantium  was  subsequently 
united  to  Megalopolis,  and  became  nearly  deserted  ; 
but  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  it  was  again  reatored  to 
independence,  and  received  other  privileges  from  that 
emperor,  in  consideration  of  the  ancient  connexion 
which  was  supposed  to  exist  between  its  inhabitants 
and  the  Romans.  The  vestiges  of  this  town  an?  dis- 
cernible near  the  village  of  Tkana,  on  the  right  of  the 
road  leading  from  Tripolitza  to  Leondari.  (GelPt 
Itin  ,  p.  136. — Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p  349  ; 

Pallas  (gen.  -adis),  an  appellation  given  to  the  god- 
dess Minerva  (IIaA?.ac  'Affyvu — Pallas  Athena).  Fot 
a  probable  etymology  of  the  term,  consult  remarks  at 
the  close  of  the  article  Minerva.  The  ordinary  deri- 
vation makes  the  goddess  to  have  obtained  this  name 
from  having  slain  the  Titan,  or  Giant,  Pallas.  (Vid. 
Pallas,  -antis,  I.) 

Pai.i.as  (gen.  -antis),  I.  a  son  of  Pandion,  who  be- 
came the  father  of  Clytus,  Butes,  and  the  "  fifth  Mi- 
nerva," according  to  Cicero's  enumeration.  (JV.  J)  , 
3,  23.)  He  was  destroyed  by  his  daughter  for  attempt 
cd  violence  to  her  person.  (Cic.,  1.  e. — Ovid,  Met.,  7, 
500  ) — II.  One  of  the  Titans,  but  enumerated  by  Clau 
dtan  (Gigantom.,  94),  and  others,  among  the  Giants. 
He  was  the  son  of  Creiis,  and  grandson  of  Coelus  and 
Terra,  and  was  also  cousin  to  Aurora.  (Vid.  Pallan- 
tias  I  )  —  III.  King  of  Arcadia,  the  grandfather  or 
great-grandfather  of  King  Evander.  (Serv.  ad  Virg., 
Mn.,  8,  54.) — IV.  The  son  of  Evander,  according  to 
Virgil.  (Mn.,  8,  104.)  Other  poetic  legends,  how- 
ever, made  him  the  offspring  of  Hercules  and  Dymas 
the  daughter  of  Evander.  Pallas  followed  vEncas  to 
the  war  against  Turnus,  by  whose  hand  he  fell,  after 
having  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour.  The  belt 
which  Turnus  tore  from  the  body  of  the  young  prince, 
and  wore  as  a  trophy  of  his  victory,  was  the  immedi 
ate  cause  of  his  own  death  ;  for,  being  vanquished  by 
.Eneas  in  single  combat,  he  had  almost  persuaded  the 
victor  to  spare  his  life,  when  the  sight  of  Pallas'  bell 
rekindled  the  wrath  of  ./Eneas,  and  he  indignantly  slew 
the  destroyer  of  his  youthful  friend.  ( Virg.,  JEn.,  10, 
439  —  Id.  ib.,  12.  941  ) 

Pallkse,  a  peninsula  of  Macedonia,  one  of  the  three 
belonging  to  the  district  of  Chalcidice.  It  was  situate 
between  the  Sinus  Thcrmaicus  or  Gulf  of  Saloniki, 
and  the  Sinus  Torona*icus  or  Gulf  of  Cassandri*. 
This  peninsula  was  said  to  have  borne  the  name  o. 
Phlegra,  and  to  have  witnessed  the  conflict  between 
the  gods  and  the  earth-born  Titans.  (Pind.,  Ncm.,  1. 
100  —  Id ,  Isth.,  6.  M.  —  lA/cophron,  1408.)  It  is 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus  of 
little  more  than  two  miles  in  breadth,  on  which  once 
stood  the  rich  and  flourishing  city  of  Pottdra.  (Seyl., 
Peripl.,  p.  25.)  Among  other  towns  on  this  penin 
sula  was  one  of  the  same  name  with  it,  according  te 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium.  (Cramer's  Ancient  Gresce, 
vol.  1,  p.  244  ) 

PalmarTa,  a  small  island  in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  od 
the  coasts  of  Latium  and  Campania,  and  south  of  the 
nromont  ory  of  Circcii.   It  is  now  Palmaruola.  (Pltn. 
3,  6 ) 

Palmyra,  *  celebrated  city  of  Asia,  situate  in  an 
oasis  of  the  Syrian  desert,  nearly  half  way  between  the 
Orontes  and  Euphrates,  and  about  140  miles  rast- 
northeast  of  Damascus.  Its  Oriental  name  was  Tad- 
mor.  which,  according  to  Josephus,  signifies  the  saint 
as  Palmvra,  **  the  place  of  palm-trees."  There  seems 
to  be  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Palmyra  of  'Jbn 
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Oreeks  wu  the  "Tadmor  in  the  wilderness"  bull 
by  Solomon :  from  which  two  things  may  be  inferred  ; 
drat,  that  this  monarch  extended  hia  arms  and  hia  ter- 
ritory thus  far ;  and,  secondly,  that  he  must  have  had 
some  adequate  object  for  so  doing,  and  for  maintain- 
ing an  establishment  and  erecting  a  city,  at  incredible 
pains  and  expense,  on  a  spot  so  remote  from  the  habita- 
ble parts  of  his  kingdom.  The  circumstance  of  Palmy- 
ra's being  situated  in  an  oasis,  sheltered  by  hills  to  tbe 
snst  and  northwest,  and  supplied  with  wholesome  wa- 
ter, and  also  ou  a  line  leading  from  the  coast  of  Syria 
to  the  regions  of  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  India, 
must  have  pointed  it  out,  in  very  early  times,  to  tbe 
caravans,  as  a  convenient  halting-place  in  tbe  midst  of 
the  desert.  The  Phoenicians,  in  all  probability,  were 
acquainted  with  it  at  an  early  period,  and  may  have 
suggested  to  Solomon,  with  whom  the  King  of  Tyre 
was  in  alliance,  the  idea  of  establishing  an  emporium 
here.  We  read  in  the  second  book  of  Chronicles  (8, 
4),  that  Solomon  "  built  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness, 
and  all  the  store-cities  which  he  built  in  Hamath.'' 
Hamath  was  a  town  and  territory  extending  along  the 
banks  of  the  Orontes,  and  bordering  on  the  Syrian 
desert.  After  this,  we  read  no  more  of  Tadmor  in 
the  Scriptures;  but  John  of  Antioch,  probably  from 
some  tradition,  says  that  it  was  destroyed  by  Nebu- 
chadnexxar.  The  first  notice  which  we  have  of  it  in 
Roman  history  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  wars 
with  the  Parthians,  when  wo  find  it  mentioned  as  a 
rich  and  powerful  city,  and  permitted  to  maintain  a 
state  of  independence  and  neutrality  between  the  con- 
tending parties  in  this  struggle.  Marc  Antony,  indeed, 
attempted  to  plunder  it,  but  the  inhabitants  removed 
their  most  valuable  effects  over  the  Euphrates,  and  de- 
fended the  passage  of  the  river  by  their  archers.  Tbe 
•iretence  he  made  use  of,  to  give  such  conduct  a  colour 
of  justice,  was,  that  they  did  not  preserve  a  strict  neu- 
trality ;  but  Appiau  says  his  real  motive  was  to  en- 
rich his  troops  with  tbe  plunder  of  tbe  Palrayrenea. 
In  the  time  of  Pliny  it  was  the  intermediate  emporium 
of  the  trade  with  the  East,  a  city  of  merchants  and 
factors,  who  carried  on  traffic  with  the  Parthians  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Romans  on  the  other.  The 
produce  of  India  found  it*  way  to  tbe  Roman  world 
through  Palmyra.  Pliny  has  very  happily  collected  in 
a  few  lines  the  most  striking  circumstances  with  re- 

Sjd  to  this  place,  except  that  he  takes  no  notice  of 
e  buildings.  "  Pslmyra  is  remarkable  for  aituation, 
a  rich  soil  and  pleasant  streams  ;  it  is  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  a  vast  sandy  desert,  which  totally  separates 
it  from  the  rest  of  tbe  world,  and  has  preserved  its  in- 
dependence between  the  two  grest  empires  of  Rome 
and  Parthia,  whose  first  care  when  at  war  is  to  engage 
it  in  their  iutcrest."  Palmyra  afterward  became  alli- 
ed to  the  empire  as  a  free  stitc,  and  was  greatly  fa- 
voured by  Hadrian  and  the.Antonines,  under  whom  it 
attained  its  greatest  splendour  We  find,  from  the  in- 
scriptions, that  the  Palmyrenes  joined  Alexander  Sev- 
erua  in  hia  expedition  against  the  Persians.  We  do 
not  meet  with  the  mention  of  the  city  again  until 
the  reign  of  Gallienus,  when  it  makes  a  principal  fig- 
are  in  the  history  of  those  times,  and  in  a  few  years 
dxperienced  the  greatest  vicissitudes  of  good  and  bad 
fortune.  After  attaining  to  a  widely-extended  sway 
onder  Odenatus  and  his  queen  Zcnobia,  who  survived 
him,  it  fell  at  length,  together  with  the  latter,  under 
the  power  of  Aurelian.  ( Kid.  Odenatus,  and  Zeno- 
bia.)  A  revolt,  on  his  departure,  compelled  him  to 
return,  and,  having  retaken  the  city,  he  delivered  it 
without  mercy  to  the  pillage  and  havoc  of  his  soldiery. 
This  event  happened  in  the  year  272,  after  which  Pal- 
myra never  recovered  her  former  importance,  although 
t  is  certain  that  none  of  the  public  edifices  were  de- 
stroyed, though  some  were  damaged,  by  the  soldiers 
of  Aurelian.  From  this  time  Palmyra  had  a  Roman 
>r.  The  first  Illynan  legion  was  stationed  hern 
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about  A.D.  400.    But  Procopius  states  that  tbeptaca 
bad  been  for  some  time  almost  des* ted,  when  Justtmaa 
repaired  the  town,  and  supplied  it  vr'th  water  tor  the  use 
of  a  garrison  which  he  left  there.    We  hear  no  mjrc 
of  Palmyra  in  the  Roman  history,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
historians  supply  us  with  no  information  repecting  ita 
subsequent  fortunes.    The  Moslems  are  said  to  hat* 
taken  it  under  the  caliphate  of  Abo  Bekr,  Mobammed'i 
successor.    That  it  has  been  made  use  of  as  a  p  ace 
of  strength  by  the  Saracens  and  Turka  appears  from 
the  alterations  made  in  the  temple,  as  well  as  from  ih* 
modern  temple  on  the  hill.    Benjamin  of  Tudela.  who 
visited  it  about  A.D.  1172,  states  that  it  then  contain 
ed  about  3000  Jews.    Abulfeda,  who  wrote  abost 
1321  A.D.,  mentions  very  briefly  its  aituation,  refer 
ring  tc  its  many  ancient  columns,  its  palm  and  fig  trees, 
it*  walls  and  castle;  he  only  calls  it  Tedmor.— Tbe 
ruins  of  Palmyra  are  said  to  present  a  fine  view  at  a 
distance,  but  disappointment  succeeds  when  tbry  are 
examined  in  detail.    "On  opening  opon  the  ruins ol 
Palmyra,"  says  Captain  Mangles,  "  as  seen  from  the 
valley  of  the  tombs,  we  were  much  struck  with  ike 
picturesque  effect  of  the  whole,  presenting  altogether 
tbe  most  imposing  sight  of  the  kind  we  had  ever  seen. 
It  waa  rendered  doubly  interesting  by  our  having  trav- 
elled through  a  wilderness  destitute  of  a  single  building, 
from  which  we  suddenly  opened  upon  these  innumera- 
ble columns  and  other  ruins,  on  a  sandy  plain  on  tbe 
skirts  of  tbe  desert.    So  great  a  number  of  Corinthian 
columns,  mixed  with  so  little  wall  or  solid  building,  and 
the  snow-white  appearance  of  the.  ruins  contrasted 
with  the  yellow  sand,  produced  a  very  striking  im- 
pression."   Great,  however,  he  proceeds  to  say,  was 
the  disappointment  of  himself  and  his  fellow-travel- 
ler (Mr.  Irby),  when,  on  a  minute  examination,  they 
found  that  there  was  not  a  single  column,  pediment 
architrave,  portal,  frieze,  or  other  architectural  real 
nant  worthy  of  admiration.    None  of  the  columns  ex* 
ceed  forty  feet  in  height  or  four  feet  in  diameter; 
those  of  the  boasted  avenue  have  little  more  than 
thirty  feet  of  altitude :  whereas  the  columns  of  Bal- 
bec  are  nearly  sixty  feet  in  height  and  seven  in  di- 
ameter, supporting  a  most  rich  and  beautifully-wrought 
epistylium  of  twenty  feel  more  ;  and  the  pillar*  are 
constructed  of  only  threo  pieces  of  stone,  while  tbe 
smallest  columns  at  Palmyra  are  formed  of  six,  sev- 
en, and  eight  parts.    In  the  centre  of  the  avenue, 
however,  aro  four  granite  columns,  each  of  one  sin- 
glo  stone,  about  thirty  feet  high  :  one  only  is  still 
standing.    "  Take  any  part  of  the  ruins  separately." 
says  this  traveller,  "  and  they  excite  but  little  inter- 
est ;  and,  altogether,  we  judged  the  visit  to  Palmy- 
ra hardly  worthy  of  the  time,  expense,  anxiety,  and 
fatiguing  journey  through  the  wilderness  which  wa 
had  undergone  to  visit  it.    The  projecting  pedestals 
in  the  centre  of  the  columns  of  the  great  avenue  hato 
a  very  unsightly  appearance.    There  is  also  a  great 
sameness  in  the  architecture,  all  the  capital!  bring 
Corinthian,  excepting  those  which  surround  thr  Tem- 
ple of  the  Sun.    These  last  were  fluted,  and,  whet 
decorated  with  their  brazen  Ionic  capitals,  wereioabt- 
less  very  handsome  ;  but  the  latter  being  now  defi- 
cient, the  beauty  of  the  edifice  is  entirely  destnvec 
The  aculpturc,  as  well  of  the  capitals  of  the  columns 
aa  of  the  other  ornamental  parts  of  the  doorwaya  tod 
buildings,  is  very  coarse  and  bad.    The  three  uiha* 
at  the  end  of  the  avenue,  so  beautiful  in  the  desigia  as 
Wood  and  Dawkins,  are  excessively  insignifictit,  the 
decorated  frieze  is  badly  wrought/and  even  the  de- 
vices are  not  striking.    They  are  not  to  be  compared 
to  the  common  portals  of  Thebes,  if  indeed  the  Egyp- 
tians were  unacquainted  with  the  arch." — If  inferior, 
however,  to  Balbec.  and  not  to  be  compared  to 
Thebes,  it  is  only  by  comparison  that  these  remains  oi 
ancient  mageficence  can  be  with  any  propriety  thui 
slightly  estimated  ;  and  when  this  traveller  speaks  * 
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t\cm  as  hardly  repaying  the  toil*  and  expense  of  the 
journey,  it  most  be  recollected  that  he  was  alretdy 
satiated  with  the  wonders  of  Egypt.    Yet,  taken  as  a 
tout  ensemble,  he  admits  that  they  are  more  remarks- 
ble  by  reason  of  their  extent  (being  nearly  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  length),  than  any  which  he  had  met  with  ; 
tliey  have  the  sd  rant  ago,  too,  of  being  less  encumber- 
ed with  modern  fabrics  than  almost  any  ancient  ruins. 
Cxcluaive  of  the  Arab  village  of  Tadmor,  which  oc- 
cupies the  peristyle  court  of  tho  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
and  the  Turkish  burying-place,  there  are  no  obstruc- 
Moas  whatever  to  the  antiquities.    The  temple  itself 
u  disfigured,  indeed,  by  modern  works,  but  it  is  still 
a  most  majestic  object.    The  natives  firmly  believe, 
Mr.  Wood  informs  us,  that  the  existing  ruins  were  the 
works  of  King  Solomon.   "  All  these  mighty  things," 
My  they,  "  Solyman  Ebn  Daoud  (Solomon  the  son  of 
David)  did  by  the  assistance  of  spirits."    King  Solo- 
mon is  the  Merlin  of  the  East,  and  to  the  genii  in  his 
service  the  Persians  as  well  as  the  Arabs  ascribe  all 
tho  magnificent  remains  of  ancient  art.    From  the 
dates  in  the  inscriptions,  in  which  the  era  of  Seleucus 
is  observed,  with  the  Macedonian  names  of  the  months, 
it  appears  that  none  of  the  existing  monuments  are 
earlier  than  the  birth  of  Christ ;  nor  is  there  any  in- 
scription so  lato  as  the  destruction  of  the  city  by 
Aurelian,  except  one  in  Latin,  which  mentions  Dio- 
eleaian.    "  As  to  the  age  of  those  ruinous  heaps," 
says  Mr.  Wood,  "  which  belonged  evidently  to  build- 
ings of  greater  antiquity  than  those  which  are  yet 
partly  standing,  it  is  difficult  even  to  guess ;  but  if 
we  are  allowed  to  form  a  judgment  by  comparing  thoir 
state  with  that  of  the  monument  of  Iamblichus  at  Pal- 
myra, we  m  ist  conclude  them  extremely  old ;  for 
that  building,  erected  1750  years  ago"  (Mr.  Wood 
published  in  \fo3),  "  is  the  most  perfect  piece  of  an- 
tiquity I  ever  saw."  (Mans ford's  Scripture  Gazet- 
teer, p.  451,  seqq— Modern  Traveller,  part  5,  p.  10, 

uq<j.) 

Pamisos,  I.  a  river  of  Thessaly,  now  tho  Fanari, 
falling  into  the  Peneus  to  the  east  of  Tricca.  (He- 
rod., 7,  132.) — II.  Major,  a  river  of  Messcuia,  falling 
into  the  Siuus  Measeniacus  at  its  head.  It  is  now 
Ihe  Pimatza.  (Walpolc,  vol.  2,  p.  35.)  Pausanias 
affirms,  that  tho  waters  oi'  this  river  wore  remarkably 
pure,  and  abounded  with  various  kinds  of  fish.  He 
adds,  that  it  was  navigable  for  ten  stadia  from  the  sea 
(4,  34.— Compare  Po/yo.,  16,  16)  — III.  A  torrent  of 
Messenia,  falling  into  the  Sinus  Measeniacus  near 
Leuctrum,  and  forming  part  of  the  ancient  boundary 
.ietween  Laconia  and  Messenia.    (Slrab.,  36 L.) 

PaifPHiLA,  a  Grecian  female,  whom  Photius  makes 
a  native  of  Egypt,  but  who,  according  to  Suidas,  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (1,  24),  and  others,  was  born  at  Epi- 
oaurtis  in  Argolis.   She  wrote  several  works,  the  con- 
tents of  which  were  chiefly  historical.    One  of  these 
was  entitled  'Enirofial  laropiuv  (Historical  Abridg- 
ments). Another,  which  Photius  has  made  known  to 
us,  bore  the  name  of  Zvupura  ioroptna  imouvquara 
{Historical  Miscellany).    It  was  a  species  of  note  or 
memorandum  book,  in  which  this  female  regularly  in- 
serted, every  day,  whatever  she  beard  most  deserving 
of  being  remembered,  in  the  conversations  between  her 
Husband  Socratidas  and  the  literary  friends  who  visited 
bis  bouse,  and  also  whatever  she  had  mot  with  wor- 
thy of  being  recorded,  in  the  course  of  her  historical 
reading.    She  was  united  to  Socratidas  for  thirteen 
during  all  which  time  the  compilation  was  being 
1.    The  work,  however,  was  without  any  syste- 
matic arrangement,  though  it  would  appear  to  have  con* 
tained  a  vast  variety  of  literary  anecdote,  somo  few 
portions  of  which  have  reached  us  in  the  quotations  of 
others.    Photius  only  knew  of  eight  books  of  this  col- 
lection, but  Suidas  says  it  contained  thirty-three  ;  and, 
in  fact,  Aulus  Gellius  (15,  17)  quotes  the  29lh,  Bnd 
Diogenes  Laertius  (1,  24)  the  30t  i.    The  work  is  un- 


fortunately lost.  There  were  some  who  asciibed  rt  ft 
Soterides,  the  father  of  Pamphila.  (Sutdas,  s.  v.,  cot 
rected  by  Vossius,  de  Hist.  Grac.,  p.  937,  ed.  West- 
ermann.)  According  to  Photius,  Pamphila  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Nero.  (Phot.,  corf.,  176 — vol.  1,  p.  119. 
ed.  Bckker  — Vossius,  de  Hist.  Grac.,  I.  c.—Sckoll, 
Hist.  Lit.  Gr ,  vol.  4,  p.  106.)  Kriiger,  in  his  Life 
of  Thucydides  (p.  7),  calls  in  question  the  credit  of 
this  female  author.    (Westcrmann,  ad  Voss.,  I.  c.) 

Paa PHii.cs,  I.  an  Alexandrine  grammarian,  and  a 
pupil  of  Aristarchus.  He  was  the  author  of  a  large 
lexicon,  in  91  or  95  books,  often  quoted  by  Athensus, 
in  which  he  had  incorporated  the  lexicon  of  the  Cro- 
tonian  dialect  by  Hcrmonax,  and  an  Italian  (i.  e.,  Do- 
ric) lexicon  by  Diodorus  and  Hcraclcon.  Other  works 
of  bis  are  enumerated  by  Athensus.  (Needham,  Pro- 
leg,  ad  Geopon.,  p.  63,  scqq.  —  Sckiceighacuser,  Jnd. 
Auct.  ad  Athcn,  vol.  9,  p.  159.) — II.  A  celebrated 
painter,  a  nativo  of  Atnphipolis,  but  who  studied  his 
art  under  Eupompus  of  Sicyon,  and  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing the  school  which  his  master  had  founded. 
The  characteristics  of  the  Sicyonian  school  of  paint- 
ing were,  a  stricter  attention  to  dramatic  truth  of  com- 
position, and  a  finer  and  more  systematic  style  of  de- 
sign. Pamphilus  taught  the  principles  of  this  school 
to  Apelles.  Such  was  his  authority,  says  Pliny  (35, 
10,  36),  that,  chiefly  through  his  influence,  first  in  Si- 
cyon and  then  throughout  all  Greece,  noble  youth  were 
taught  the  art  of  drawing  before  all  others ;  it  was 
considered  among  the  first  of  liberal  arts,  and  was 
practised  exclusively  among  the  freeborn,  for  there  was 
a  law  prohibiting  all  slaves  the  use  of  the  cestrum  oi 
ypayHc.  In  this  school  of  Pamphilus,  the  most  fa- 
mous of  all  the  ancient  schools  of  painting,  the  pro- 
gressive courses  of  study  occupied  the  long  period  ol 
ton  years,  and  the  fee  of  admission  was  not  less  than 
a  talent.  Pamphilus,  liko  his  master  Eupompus, 
seems  to  have  been  occupied  principally  with  the  the- 
ory of  his  art  and  with  teaching,  since  we  have  very 
scanty  notices  of  his  works.  Yet  he,  and  his  pupil 
Melanlhius,  according  to  Quintilian  (12,  10),  were  the 
most  renowned  among  the  Greeks  for  composition. 
We  havo  accounts  of  only  four  of  his  paintings,  the 
"  Heraclidx,"  mentioned  by  Aristophanes  (Plutus, 
385),  and  three  others  named  by  Pliny,  the  "  Bat- 
tle of  Pblius  and  victory  of  the  Athenians,"  "  Ulysses 
on  the  raft,"  and  a  "  Relationship"  or  Cognatio, 
probably  a  family  portrait.  These  pictures  were  all 
conspicuous  for  the  scientific  arrangement  of  their 
parts,  and  their  subjects  certainly  afford  good  materials 
for  fiue  composition.  Tho  period  of  Pamphilus  is 
sufficiently  fixed  by  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
taught  Apcllcs,  and  he  consequently  flourished  some- 
what before,  and  about  the  tunc  of  Philip  II.  of  Ma- 
cedon,  from  B.C.  388  to  about  B.C.  348.  He  left 
writings  upon  the  arts,  but  they  have  unfortunately 
suffered  the  common  fato  of  the  writings  of  every  oth- 
er ancient  artist,  He  wrote  on  painting  and  famous 
painters.  (Encyclop.  Vs.  Knowl.,  voL  17,  p.  177. — 
SUlig,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  v.) — III.  A  bishop  of  Cassarea  in 
Palestine,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Eusebius,  who, 
in  memory  of  him,  appended  "  Pamphili"  (i.  c.,  the 
friend  of  Pamphilus)  to  his  own  name  (vid.  Eusebius). 
He  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Berytus,  and  educated 
oy  Pierius.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  kfe  in 
Cscsarea,  where  he  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  year 
309.  Pamphilus  was  a  man  of  profound  learning,  and 
devoted  himself  chiefiy  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures 
and  tho  works  of  the  Christian  writers.  Jerome 
states,  that  he  wrote  out  with  his  own  hand  the  great- 
er part  of  Origcn's  works.  Ho  founded  a  library  at 
Cesarea,  chiefly  consisting  of  ecclesiastical  works, 
which  became  celebrated  thoughout  the  ancient  world. 
It  was  destroyed,  however,  before  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century.  He  constantly  lent  and  gave  awaj 
conies  of  the  Scriptures.    Both  Eusebius  and  Jeroru. 
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•peak  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  piety  and  benevo- 
lence T«rome  states,  that  Pamphilus  composed  an 
apology  for  Origen  bcforo  Euaebius  ;  but,  al  a  later 
(criod,  having  discovered  that  the  work  which  he  had 
taken  for  Pamphilus's  was  only  the  first  book  of  Eu- 
icbius's  apology  for  Origen,  he  denied  that  Pamphilua 
wrote  anything  except  abort  lettert  to  his  friends. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  first  fife  books  of  the 
"  Apology  for  Origen"  were  composed  by  Eusebius 
and  Pamphilua  jointly,  and  the  sixth  book  by  Euse- 
bius alone,  after  the  death  of  Pamphilua.  Another 
work,  which  Pampbiius  effected  in  conjunction  with 
Eusebius,  was  an  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  from  the 
text  in  Origen's  Hexapla.  This  edition  was  gen- 
erally used  in  the  Eastern  church.  Montfaucon  and 
Fabricius  have  published  "  Contents  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Aposllea"  as  a  work  of  Pamphilus  ;  but  this  is  in 
all  probability  the  work  of  a  later  writer.  Eusebius 
wrote  a  "  Life  of  Pamphilus,"  in  three  books,  which 
is  now  entirely  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  frag- 
ments, and  even  of  these  the  genuineness  is  extremely 
doubtful.  We  have,  however,  notices  of  him  in  the 
"  Ecclesiastical  History"  of  Eusebius  (7,  32),  and  in 
the  "  De  Vins  Illustrious"  and  other  works  of  Je- 
ome.    {Lardner's  Credibility,  pt.  2,  c.  69  ) 

Pamphus,  an  early  Athenian  bard,  and  a  disciple,  as 
was  said,  of  Linus.  Pbilostratus  has  preserved  two 
remarkable  verses  of  his,  which  recall  to  mind  the 
symbol  under  which  the  Egyptians  typified  the  Crea- 
tor of  the  universe,  or  the  author  of  an'mal  life.  The 
Hues  are  as  follows  : 

Zed,  Kv6tOTt,  fdytare  dtuv,  tiXvuei*  xoirpy 
Mr/Aeip  re  koi  iirnein  tcai  quiovein. 

M  Ok  Jove,  most  glorious,  most  mighty  of  the  gods, 
thou  that  art  enveloped  in  the  dung  of  sheep,  and 
horses,  and  mules."  {Philostr.,  Heroic,  c.  2,  p.  98, 
*.d.  Boissonade) —  According  to  Pausaniaa  (9,  27), 
Pamphus  composed  hymns  for  the  Lycomcds?,  a  fam- 
ily which  held  by  hereditary  right  a  share  in  the  Eleu- 
sinian  worship  of  Ceres.  Pamphus  is  also  said  to  hTVe 
first  sung  the  strain  of  lamentation  at  the  tomb  of  Li- 
nus.  {SchoU,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  33.— 
Hist  Lit.  Gr.,  p.  25  ) 

PanphylTa  (Ua+ifv/ua),  a  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
extending  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from 
Olbia  to  Ptolemais,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pi- 
sidia,  on  the  west  by  Lycia  and  the  southwestern  part 
of  Phrygia,  and  on  the  east  by  Cilicia.  Pliny  (5, 
26)  and  Mela  (1,  14)  make  Pamphylia  begin  on  the 
coast  al  Phasclis,  which  they  reckon  a  city  of  Pamphyl- 
ia, but  the  majority  of  writers  speak  of  it  as  a  Lycian 
city.  Pamphylia  was  separated  from  Pisidia  by  Mount 
Taurus,  and  was  drained  by  numerous  streams  which 
flowed  from  the  high  land  of  the  latter  country.  The 
eastern  part  of  the  coast  is  described  by  Captain  Beau- 
fort as  flat,  sandy,  and  dreary  ;  but  this  remark  does 
not  apply  to  the  interior  of  the  country,  which,  accord- 
to  Mr.  Fellows'  account  {Excursion -in  Asia  Minor, 
p.  204),  is  very  beautiful  and  picturesque.  The  west- 
ern part  of  the  coast  ia  surrounded  by  lofty  mountaina 
which  rise  from  the  sea,  and  attain  the  greatest  height 
in  Mount  Solyma,  on  the  eastern  borders  of  Lycia.  The 
western  part  of  the  country  is  composed,  according  lo 
Mr.  Fellows  (p.  184),  "  for  thirty  or  forty  miles,  of  a 
mass  of  incmstcd  or  petrified  vegetable  matter,  lying 
imbosomed,  as  it  were,  in  the  side  of  the  high  range  of 
marble  mountains  which  must  originally  have  formed 
the  coast  of  this  country.  As  the  streams,  and,  in- 
deed, large  rivers  which  Bow  from  the  mountains,  enter 
the  country  formed  of  this  porous  mass,  they  almost 
totally  disappear  beneath  it ;  a  few  little  streams  only 
axe  kepi  on  the  surface  by  artificial  means,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  aqueducts  and  mills,  and,  being  car- 
ried along  the  plain,  fall  over  the  cliffs  into  the  sea. 
The  course  of  the  rivers  beneath  these  deposited  plains 
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is  continued  to  their  termination  at  a  short  distant* 
out  at  sea,  where  the  waters  of  the  rivers  rise  abun- 
dantly all  along  the  coast,  sometimes  at  the  distinct 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore."    (Encyel.  Vs. 
Knoicl ,  vol.  17,  p.  177  )— The  Greeks,  ever  prone  te 
those  derivations  which  flattered  their  national  vanity, 
attached  to  ihe  word  "  Pamphyli"  {Ua^vXoi)  that 
meaning  which  the  component  words  rctiv  and 
would  in  their  language  naturally  convey,  namely,  "u 
assemblage  of  different  nations."    {Strab.,  668 )  It 
was,  however,  farther  necessary  to  account  for  trie  tm 
porta i ion  of  Grecian  terms  among  a  people  as  baxbi- 
rous  as  the  Carians,  Lycians,  and  other  tribes  an  tin 
same  Hue  of  coast;  and  the  siege  of  Troy,  so  fertile* 
source  of  fiction,  gave  rise  to  the  tale  which  supjxwed 
Calchas  and  Amphilochus  lo  have  settled  on  the  Pam- 
phylian  shores  with  portions  of  various  tribes  of  tke 
Greeks.    This  story,  which  seems  to  have  obtained 
general  credit,  is  to  be  traced,  in  the  first  instance,  tc 
the  father  of  history  {Herod  ,  7,  91),  and  after  bim  it 
has  been  repeated  by  Strabo  {I.e.),  Pausanias  (7,3), 
and  others.    Of  the  Grecian  origin  of  several  town* 
on  the  Pamphylian  coast  we  can  indeed  have  no  doubt, 
but  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  mam  pop 
ulation  of  the  country  was  of  the  Hellenic  race.   It  it 
more  probable  that  they  derived  their  origin  from  the 
Cilicians  or  the  ancient  Solymi.    Oilier  etymologies 
may  be  found  in  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  («.  t.  flap- 
fvXia).    Pliny  reports,  thai  this  country  was  once  call- 
ed Mopsopia,  probably  from  the  celebrated  Grecian 
soothsayer  Mopsus  (5.  28.) — Pamphylia  possesses  but 
little  interest  in  an  historical  point  of  view.  It  became 
subject  in  lum  to  Croesus,  the  Persian  monarch*.  Al- 
exander, the  Ptolemies,  Anliochus.  and  the  Romans. 
The  latter,  however,  had  considerable  difficulty  in  ex- 
tirpating the  pirates,  who  swarmed  along  the  whole  ol 
the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  S*en  dared  tc 
insult  the  galleys  of  those  proud  republicans  off  the 
shores  of  Italy,  snd  in  sight  of  Oslia.    Pamphylia  w»j 
entirely  a  maritime  country :  its  coast  is  indented  by 
a  deep  gulf,  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Mare 
Pamphylium,  and  in  modern  geography  it  bears  that  of 
"  Gulf  of  Attalxa"   The  Turks  call  this  part  of  Cara- 
mama  by  tho  appellation  of  Teki-Ih.  {Cramer's  Asia 
Mmor,  vol.  2,  p.  273,  seqq.)    Mr.  Leake  gives  the 
following  account  of  tho  natural  features  of  part  of  this 
country,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Mr.  Fel- 
lows.    "From  AUya  (the  ancient  Coracesiom)  to 
Alara  (the  sncient  Ptolemais)  are  eight  reputed  ot 
caravan  hours.    The  road  leads  along  the  seashore, 
sometimes  just  above  the  seabeach,  upon  high  woody 
banks,  connected  on  the  right  with  the  great  range  of 
mountains  which  lies  parallel  to  the  coast ;  at  other*, 
across  narrow  fertile  valleys,  included  between  branch- 
es of  the  same  mountains.    There  are  one  or  two  fine 
harbours,  formed  by  islands  and  projecting  capes;  but 
the  coast  for  the  most  part  is  rocky  and  without  shel- 
ter. — From  Alara  to  Menavgat  (situate  near  the  mouth 
of  the  ancient  Mclas)  the  road  proceeded  at  a  distance 
of  three  or  four  miles  from  the  Kt,  crossing  several 
fertile  and  well-cultivated  valleys,  and  passing  son* 
neat  villages  pleasantly  situated.   The  valleys  are  wa- 
tered by  streams  coming  from  a  range  of  lofty  mount- 
ains, appearing  at  a  great  distance  on  the  right 
{Leake's  Journal,  p.  130.) — The  Melas  is  described 
as  a  large  river,  and  the  adjacent  valleys  as  wall-cul- 
tivated and  inhabited.   From  Menavgai  to  Dashaskei 
(the  ancient  Syllium)  the  country  is  represented  as  be- 
ing a  succeseion  of  fine  valleys,  separated  by  ridfe* 
branching  from  the  mountains,  and  each  watered  by  a 
stream  of  greater  or  less  magnitude.    {Leake's  Jemr 
nal,  I.  c.) 

Pan  (ITuv),  the  god  of  shepherds,  and  in  a  later  aat 
the  guardian  of  bees,  and  the  giver  of  success  in  fish 
ing  and  fowling.  He  haunted  mountains  and  pastures, 
was  fond  of  the  pastoral  reed  and  of  entrapping  nymphs 
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In  fot&t  b«  combined  that  of  man  on  J  beast,  having  a 
red  face,  horned  head,  his  nose  flat,  and  his  legs,  thigLs, 
ml,  and  feet  those  of  a  goat.    Honey  and  mdk  were 
sflered  to  him. — This  god  is  unnoticed  by  Homer  and 
liesiod  ;  but,  according  to  one  of  the  Homerids,  he 
«raa  the  son  of  Mercury  by  an  Arcadian  nymph.  (Horn., 
Hymn  ,,  19.)    So  monstrous  was  his  appearance,  that 
the  nurse,  on  beholding  him,  fled  away  in  affright. 
Mercury,  however,  immediately  caught  him  up,  wrap- 
ped him  carefully  in  a  hareskin,  and  carried  him  away 
to  Olympus :  then  taking  his  seat  with  Jupiter  and  the 
other  gods,  he  produced  his  babe.    All  the  gods,  es- 
pecially Bacchus,  were  delighted  with  the  little  stran- 
ger; and  they  named  him  Pan  (i.  c.,  "All"),  because 
he  had  charmed  tbem  all  ! — Others  fabled  that  Pan 
was  the  son  of  Mercury  by  Penelope,  whose  love  be 
gained  under  the  form  of  a  goat,  as  she  was  tending 
ih  her  youth  the  flocks  of  her  father  on  Mount  Tayge- 
tus.    {Herod.,  2,  145. — Sckol.  ad  Theocr.,  7,  109. — 
Evdoeia,  3*3.— Tzetses,  ad  Lycophr.,  772)  Some 
even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  was  the  offspring 
of  the  amours  of  Peuelope  with  all  her  suitors.   (Schol.  ! 
ad  Theocr  ,  1.  3.  —  Eudocia,  I.  c.  —  Serv.  ad  iEn.,  2, 
44.)    According  to  Epimenidcs  (Schol.  ad  Theocr., 
I.  c),  Pan  and  Areas  were  the  children  of  Jupiter  and 
Callisto.    Aristippus  made  Pan  the  offspring  of  Jupi- 
ter and  the  nymph  G2neis  ;  others,  again,  said  that  be 
was  a  child  of  Heaven  and  Earth.   (Schol.  ad  Theucr., 
7,  123.)    There  was  also  a  Pan  said  to  be  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  the  nymph  Thymbris  or  Hybris,  the  in- 
structor of  Apollo  in  divination.    (ApoUod.,  1,  4,  1.) 
— The  worship  of  Pan  seems  to  have  been  confined  to 
Arcadia  till  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  when 
Phidippides.  the  courier  who  was  sent  from  Athens  to 
Sparta  to  call  on  tho  Spartans  for  aid  against  the  Per- 
sians, declared  that,  as  he  was  passing  by  Mount  Par- 
thenius.  near  Tegca  in  Arcadia,  he  heard  the  voice  of 
Pan  calling  to  him,  and  desiring  him  to  ask  the  Athe- 
nians why  they  paid  no  regard  to  him,  who  was  al- 
ways, and  still  would  be,  friendly  and  willing  to  aid. 
After  the  battle,  the  Athenians  consecrated  a  cave  to 
Pan  under  the  Acropolis,  and  offered  him  annual  sac- 
rifices.    (Herod.,  6,  105.  —  Plui.,  Vit.  Artst.,  11.) 
Long  before  this  time,  the  Grecian  and  Egyptian  sys- 
tems of  religion  had  begun  to  mingle  and  combine. 
The  goat-formed  Mcndes  of  Egypt  was  now  regarded 
as  identical  with  the  horned  and  goat-footed  god  of  the 
Arcadian  herdsmen  (Herod.,  2,  46) ;  and  Pan  was  el- 
evated to  great  dignity  by  priests  and  philosophers,  be- 
coming a  symbol  of  the  univcree,  for  his  name  signi- 
fied alL    Moreover,  as  he  dwelt  in  the  woods,  he  was 
called  '*  Lord  of  the  Hyle"  (*0  rfjc  Vknc  Kvpioc) ;  and 
as  the  word  hyle  (vXn),  by  a  lucky  ambiguity,  signi- 
fied either  wood  or  primitive  matter,  this  was  another 
ground  for  exalting  him.    It  is  amusing  to  read  how 
all  the  attributes'of  the  Arcadian  god  were  made  to 
accord  with  this  notion.    "  Pan,"  says  Servius,    is  a 
rustic  god,  formed  in  similitude  of  nature,  whence  be 
is  called  Pan,  L  e..  All:  for  ho  has  horns,  in  aimili- 
tode  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  horns  of  the  moon ; 
hi*  face  is  ruddy,  in  imitation  of  the  ether ;  he  has  a 
»r>otted  fawnskin  upon  his  breast,  in  likeness  of  the 
stars;  hie  lower  parts  are  shaggy,  on  account  of  the 
trees,  shrubs,  and  wild  beasts ;  he  has  goat's  feet,  to 
denote  the  stability  of  the  earth  ;  be  has  a  pipe  of 
■even  reeds,  on  account  of  the  harmony  of  the  heav- 
en*, in  which  there  are  seven  sounds ;  he  has  a  crook, 
thct  is,  a  curved  staff,  on  account  of  the  year,  which 
rum  back  on  itself,  because  he  is  the  god  of  all  nature, 
ft  is  feigned  by  the  poets  that  he  struggled  with  love, 
snd  was  conquered  by  him,  because,  as  we  read,  Love 
conquers  all,  *'  Omnia  vincit  amor."   (Serv.  ad  Virg., 
Eelog  .  2,  31.  — Compare  Schol.  ad  Theocr.,  1,  3. — 
Eudocvt,  323.) — In  Arcadia,  his  native  country.  Pan 
appears  never  to  have  attained  to  such  distinction;  on 
tho  ocotxarr,  we  fi'd  in  Theocritus  (7, 106)  a  ludicrous 


account  of  the  treatment  which  this  deity  received  Iroa 
the  Arcadians  wher  they  were  unsuccessful  in  hunting. 
(Schol.  *d  Theocr.,  I.  c.) — The  Homerid  already  quo- 
ted, who  is  older  than  Pindar,  describes  in  a  very 
pleasing  manner  the  occupations  of  Pan.  He  is  lord 
of  all  the  hills  and  dales  :  sometimes  he  ranges  along 
the  tops  of  the  mountains,  sometimes  pursues  the 
game  in  the  valleys,  roams  through  the  woods,  floats 
along  the  streams,  or  drives  his  sheep  into  a  cave,  and 
there  plays  on  his  reeds,  producing  music  not  to  be 
excelled  by  that  of  the  bird  "  which,  among  the  leaves 
of  the  flowery  spring,  laments,  pouring  forth  her  moan, 
a  sweet-sounding  lay."  In  after  times,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  the  care  of  Pan  was  held  to  extend 
beyond  the  herds.  We  find  him  regarded  as  the 
guardian  of  the*  bees  (Ant  hoi.,  9,  226),  and  as  the 
giver  of  success  in  fishing  and  fowling.  (Anlhol.,  7, 
1 1,  seqq.  ;  179,  scqq.) — 'The  origin  of  the  syrinx  or 
pipe  of  Pan  is  given  as  follows:  Syrinx  was  a  Naiad, 
of  Nonacris  in  Arcadia,  and  devoted  to  the  service  of 
Diana.  As  she  was  returning  one  day  from  the  chase, 
and  was  passing  by  Mount  Lycajus,  Pan  beheld  hen 
but  when  he  would  address  her,  she  fled.  The  god 
pursued  :  she  reached  the  river  Ladon,  and,  unable  to 
cross  it,  implored  the  aid  of  her  sister-nymphs  ;  and 
when  Pan  thought  to  grasp  tho  object  of  his  pursuit, 
he  found  his  arms  filled  with  reeds.  While  he  stood 
sighing  at  his  disappointment,  the  wind  began  to  agi- 
tate tho  reeds,  and  produced  a  low  musical  sound. 
The  god  took  the  hint,  cut  seven  of  the  reeds,  and 
formed  from  them  his  syrinx  (avpiyf)  or  pastoral  pipe. 
(Ovid,  Met.,  1,  690,  seqq.)  Another  of  his  loves  was 
the  nymph  Pitys,  who  was  also  beloved  by  Boreas 
The  nymph  favoured  more  the  god  of  Arcadia,  and 
the  wind  god,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  blew  her  down  from 
the  summit  of  a  lofty  rock.  A  tree  of  her  own  name 
(rrtTVf,  pine)  sprang  up  where  she  died,  and  it  became 
the  favourite  plant  of  Pan.  (Nonnus,  43,  259,  seqq. 
—  Geopon.,  11,4.)  —  What  are  called  Panic  terrors 
were  ascribed  to  Pan ;  for  loud  noises,  whose  cause 
could  tiot  easily  be  traced,  were  not  unfroquently  heard 
in  mountainous  regions ;  and  the  gloom  and  loneliness 
of  forests  and  mountains  fill  the  mind  with  a  secret 
horror,  and  dispose  it  to  superstitious  apprehensions. — 
The  ancients  had  two  modes  of  representing  Pan :  the 
first,  according  to  the  description  already  given,  as 
horned  and  goat-footed,  with  a  wrinkled  face  and  a 
flat  nose.  The  artists,  however,  sought  to  soften  the 
idea  of  the  god  of  shepherds,  and  they  portrayed  him 
as  a  young  man  hardened  by  the  toils  of  a  country  life. 
Short  homs  sprout  on  his  forehead  to  characterize  him , 
he  bears  his  crook  and  his  syrinx,  and  he  is  either  na- 
ked, or  clad  in  the  light  cloak  denominated  chlamys. 
(Sil.  Ital.,  13,  326,  seqq.)  Like  many  other  gods  who 
were  originally  single.  Pan  was  multiplied  in  course  of 
time,  and  we  meet  with  Pans  in  the  plural.  (Plat., 
Leg,  7,  815  —  Aristoph.,  Eccles.,  1089  —  Moschus, 
3,  22.) — The  name  Pan  (fluv)  is  probably  nothing 
more  than  ttuuv,  "feeder"  or  "  turner."  Buttmann 
connects  Pan  with  Apollo  Nomius,  regarding  his  name 
as  the  contraction  of  Paan  (Ilatdv),  and  he  refers,  in 
support  of  his  opinion,  to  the  forms  Alcman  from  Alc- 
maon,  A  my  than  from  Amythaon,  dtc.  (Mythologus, 
vol.  1,  p.  169  )  This,  however,  would  rather  favour 
the  derivation  of  Pan  from  Paon,  as  first  given. 
Welcker  says  that  Pan  was  the  Arcadian  form  ol 
tuuv,  *uv  iPhaon,  Phan),  apparently  regarding  him 
as  the  sun.  ( Welcker,  Kret.  hoi.,  p.  45  —  Schttcnck, 
A ndeut. ,  p.  2 1  Z.—Keiphtley's  Mythology,  p  229,  seqq  ) 

Panacka  (All-Hcal),  a  daughter  of  JCsculspius 
(Kid.  iEsculapius.) 

Pan ati es,  a  Greek  philosopher,  a  native  of  Rhodes. 
He  studied  at  Athens  under  Diogenes  the  Stoie*  and 
afterward  came  to  Rome,  about  140  B.C.,  where  ha 
gave  lessons  in  philosophy,  and  was  intimate  with 
Scipio  JEk  dianus,  the  younger  Lelius,  and  Polybiua 
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After  a  time  Paraelius  returned  to  Athens,  where  be 
became  the  leader  of  the  Stoic  school,  and  where  be 
died  at  a  very  advanced  age     Posidonius,  Scylaz  of 
Halicamassoa,  Hecaton,  and  Mneaarcbus  are  mention- 
ed among  hia  dtaciplcs.    PauaHius  was  not  apparently 
•  atnet  Stoic,  but  rather  an  Eclectic  philosopher,  who 
tempered  the  austerity  of  his  sect  by  adopting  some- 
thing of  the  more  rchned  style  and  milder  principles 
•f  Plato  and  the  other  earlier  Academicians.  (Cic, 
de  Fi*»,  4, 28.)    Cicero,  who  speaks  repeatedly  of  the 
works  of  Patistius  in  terms  of  the  highest  veneration, 
and  acknowledges  that  he  borrowed  much  from  tbcm, 
says  that  Pane ti us  styled  Plato  "  the  divine,"  and 
"  the  Homer  of  Philosophy,"  and  only  dissented  from 
him  on  the  subject  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
which  ho  seems  not  V:  have  admitted.  (Tuse. 
Quasi.,  1,  32.)    Aulus  Gellius  says  (12,  5)  that  Pa- 
nsBtius  rejected  the  principle  of  apathy  adopted  by  the 
/ater  Stoics,  and  returned  to  Zeuo's  original  meaning, 
namely,  that  the  wise  man  ought  to  know  how  to  mas- 
ter the  impressions  which  ho  receives  through  the 
•eases.    In  a  letter  of  consolation  which  Panslius 
wrote  to  Q.  Tubero,  mentioned  by  Cicero  (De  Fin., 
4,  9),  he  instructed  him  how  to  enduro  pain,  but  he 
never  laid  it  down  aa  a  principle  that  pain  was  not  an 
evil.    He  was  very  temperate  in  his  opinions,  and  he 
often  replied  to  difficult  questions  with  modest  hesita- 
tion, saying,  "  I  will  consider." — None  of  the 
works  of  PanaHiua  have  come  down  to  us ;  but  their 
titles,  and  a  few  sentences  from  them,  are  quoted  by 
Cicero,  Diogcnea  Laertius,  and  others.    He  wrote  a 
treatise  "  On  Duties,"  the  substance  of  which  Cicero 
merged  in  his  own  work  "  De  Officii*."  Penanius 
wrote  also  a  treatise  "On  Divination,"  of  which  Cicero 
probably  made  use  in  his  own  work  on  the  same  sub- 
ject.   He  wrote  likewise  a  work;' On  Tranquillity  of 
Mind,"  which  some  suppose  may  have  been  made  use 
of  by  Plutarch  in  bis  work  bearing  the  same  title. 
Cicero  mentions  also  a  treatise  "  On  Providence," 
another  " On  Magistrates,"  and  one  "On  Heresies," 
or  sects  of  philosophers.    His  book  "  On  Socratea," 
quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  by  Plutarch  in  his 
"Life  of  Anstidcs."  made  probably  a  part  of  the  last- 
mentioned  work.    Laertius  and  Seneca  quote  several 
opinions  of  Panetius  concerning  ethics  and  metaphys- 
ics, and  also  physics.    (EneycT.  Us.  Knowl.,  vol.  17, 
p.  178  —  Van  Lundcn,  Disp.  Historico-Cnt.  de  Pa- 
ntttio  Rhodio,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1802.  —  Ckardon  de  la 
Kochetle,  Melanges,  dec.,  vol.  1,  Parts,  1812.) 

PxnathenjSa  (Wavadi/vaia),  the  greatest  of  the 
Athenian  festivals,  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Miner- 
va (Athena)  as  the  guardian  deity  of  the  city.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Erichthonius,  and  to 
have  been  called  originally  Athenaa  ('A&qvata),  but  it 
obtained  the  name  of  Panathenaa  in  the  time  of  The- 
seus, in  consequence  of  his  uniting  into  one  state  the 
different  independent  communities  into  which  Attica 
had  been  previously  divided.  (Pausan.,  8,  2,  1. — 
Plut ,  Vit.  Thcs.,  c.  20.  —  Tkucyd.,  2,  15.)  There 
were  two  Athenian  festivals  which  had  the  name  of 
Panathcna*a  ;  one  of  which  was  called  the  Great  Pan- 
athrnaa  (MeydXa  nava&7vata),  and  tho  other  the 
Less  (M(*pd).  Tho  Great  Panalhcnaea  was  celebra- 
ted once  every  five  years,  with  very  great  magnificence, 
and  attracted  spectators  from  all  parts  of  Greece.  The 
Less  Panathenaea  was  celebrated  every  year  in  the 
Ptnsus.  (Harpocrat.,  s.  v.  UavaB.  —  Plat.,  Rep.,  1, 
1.)  When  the  Greek  writers  speak  simply  of  the  fes- 
tival of  tbe  Panathenaea,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
determine  which  of  tbe  two  is  alluded  to ;  but  when 
the  Panathenaaa  is  mentioned  by  itself,  and  there  is  no- 
thing in  tbe  context  to  mark  the  contrary,  tbe  presump- 
tion is  tLat  the  Great  Panathenssa  is  meant;  and  it 
la  thua  spoken  of  by  Herodotus  (5,  56)  and  Demos- 
thenes {De  Pais.  Leg.,  p.  304)  —  The  Great  Panathe- 
nsea  was  celebrated  on  the  28th  day  of  Hecatombaeon 
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(CUnion,  Fast,  fieli,  voL  1.  p.  325),  the  first  •  ttr 
Athetiian  months ;  which  agreea  with  tbe  acco.iv.  oi 
Demosthenes  (centra  Timoer.,  p.  708,  seq.),  who  |  lace, 
it  after  the  twelfth  day  of  the  month.    There  u  con 
siderable  dispute  as  to  the  time  when  the  Less  Pan 
athenaa  was  celebrated.    Meursius  places  the  celebra- 
tion in  Thargelion.  the  eleventh  of  the  Aihentai 
months ;  but  Pctitus  and  Cor*ini  in  Hecalombawa 
Mr.  Clinton,  who  has  examined  the  subject  at  consid- 
erable length  (Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  1,  p.  332,  seqq.\  mc 
porta  the  opinion  of  Meursius ;  and  it  does  not  af-peai 
I  improbable  that  the  Less  Panathenssa  was  eclcbuud 
in  the  same  mouth  aa  the  Great,  and  was  pcrbapa 
omitted  in  tbe  year  in  which  the  great  festival  occurred. 
The  celebration  of  the  Great  Panatbenata  only  lasted 
one  day  in  the  time  of  Hipparcbus  (Thueyd  ,  6,  56% 
but  it  waa  continued  in  Uter  times  for  several  days  — 
At  both  of  the  Panathcnra  there  were  gymnastic  con- 
tents (Pind,  Isthm.,  4,  42  —  Pollux,  8,  93),  among 
which  the  torch-race  seems  to  have  been  very  popolar. 
In  the  lime  of  Socrates  there  waa  introduced  at  Um 
Less  Panatbcnara  a  torch-race  on  horseback.  (Plot., 
Rep.,  1, 1.)    At  the  Great  Panathenssa  there  was  alas 
a  musical  contest,  and  a  recitation  of  ths  Homeric 
poems  by  rhapsodists.    (Lyeurg.,  contra  Leccr.,  p. 
209  )   The  victors  in  these  contests  were  reward**1 
with  vessels  of  sacred  oil.    (Find.,  J\V/n.f  10,  64- 
Sehol.,  ad  loc.—Schol.  ad  Soph.,  (Ed.  Col.,  698.)- 
The  most  celebrated  part,  however,  of  the  graad  Pan- 
atbenaic  festival  was  the  solemn  procession  (w^iSTj), 
in  which  tho  Pcplus  (TlcirXoc),  or  sacred  robe  ol 
Athena,  waa  carried  through  tho  Ceramicus,  and  the 
other  principal  parte  of  the  city,  to  the  Parthenon,  aid 
suspended  before  tbe  statue  of  the  goddess  within 
This  Peplus  was  covered  with  embroidery  (iroix&aw- 
ra. — Plat.,  Eutkypk.,  c.  6),  on  which  was  representee 
the  battle  of  the  Gods  and  the  Giants,  especially  in* 
eiploits  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva  (Plot-,  L  c. — £av 
rip.,  lice.,  468),  and  also  the  achievements  of  tbe  he- 
roes in  the  Attic  mythology,  whence  Aristopbanet 
speaks  of  "  men  worthy  of  this  land  and  of  the  Peplua." 
(Equit.,  664.)    The  embroidery  was  worked  by  young 
maidens  of  the  noblest  families  in  Athens  (called  lo- 
■yatrrivat),  of  whom  two  were  superintendents,  with 
the  name  of  Arrephora*.    Wben  the  festival  waa  cele- 
brated, the  Pcplus  was  brought  down  from  tbe  Acrop- 
olis, where  it  had  been  worked,  and  was  suspended 
like  a  sail  upon  a  ahip  (Pausan ,  29,  1),  which  waa 
then  drawn  through  the  principal  parts  of  the  city. 
Tho  old  men  carried  olive-branches  in  their  bands, 
whence  they  were  called  Thallophori  (0oAA«^6poi) ; 
and  tho  young  men  ap|>eared  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
at  least  in  the  time  of  Hipparchua  ( Tkueyd.,  6,  65). 
The  young  women  carried  baskets  on  their  heads, 
whence  they  were  called  Canepbori  (Kawnoopoi). 
The  sacrifices  were  very  numerous  on  tins  occasion 
During  the  supremacy  of  Athens,  every  subject  state 
had  to  furnish  an  ox  for  the  festival.    (SekoL  ad 
Anstoph.,  Nub.,  385.)    It  was  a  season  of  general 
joy  ;  even  prisoners  were  accustomed  to  be  liberated 
that  they  might  take  part  in  the  general  rejoicing 
(Sckol.  ad  Demos  tk,  Timoer.,  p.  184.)   After  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  it  waa  usual  for  Aie  herald  at  the 
Great  PanatheruBa  to  pray  for  Jic  good  of  the  Plateaus 
aa  well  as  the  Athenians,  in  consequence  of  the  aid 
which  tbe  former  had  afforded  to  tbe  Utter  m  that 
memorable  fight.    The  procession  which  has  just  been 
described  formed  the  subject  of  the  bes- reliefs  which 
embellished  the  exterior  of  tho  Parthenon,  and  which  are 
generally  known  by  the  namo  of  the  Panatbenaic  frieze. 
A  considerable  portion  of  this  friexe,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  splendid  of  the  ancient  works  of  art,  is  now  ta 
the  British  Museum,  and  belongs  to  the  collection 
called  the  "  Elgin  Marbles." — A  full  and  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  Panathenaic  festivals  is  given  by  Mcur- 
in  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  which  is  pruned  k 
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he  seventh  volume  of  the  "Thesaurus"  of  Groiiovius. 

Encycl.  Ut.  Knowl.,  vol.  17,  p.  1S2.) 
Pahchaia,  a  fabled  inland  in  the  Eastern  or  In- 
Jian  Ocean,  which  Euhemerus  pretended  to  have  dis- 
covered, and  to  have  found  in  iU  capital,  Panara,  a 
temple  of  the  Triphylian  Jupiter,  containing  a  column 
inscribed  with  the  date  of  the  births  and  deaths  of 
many  of  the  gods.  (Kid.  Euhemerus.) — Virgil  makes 
mention  of  Panchaia  and  its  "  tun/era  arena" 

JOeorg.,  2,  139.)    The  poet  borrows  the  name  front 
Euhemerus,  but  evidently  refers  to  Arabia  Felix. 
(Compare  Heyne  and  Vott,  ad  loc.) 

Pandarcs,  son  of  Lycaon,  and  one  of  the  chieftains 
Oat  fought  on  the  aide  of  the  Trojans  in  the  war 
with  the  Greeks.  He  led  the  allies  of  Zelea  from  the 
banks  of  the  <£sepus  in  Mvsia,  and  was  famed  for  his 
skUl  with  the  bow.  (II ,  2,  824,  teqq.)  It  was  Pan- 
darus  that  broko  the  truce  between  the  Greeks  and 
Trojans  by  wounding  Menelaus.  (//.,  4,  93,  teqq.) 
He  was  afterward  slain  by  Diomede.  (//.,  5,  290.)  In 
Mie  part  of  the  Iliad  (5,  105)  he  is  spoken  of  as  com- 
ing  from  I,ycia,  but  the  Lycia  there  meant  is  only  a 


part  of  Troas,  forming  the  territory  aroond  Zelea,  and 
inhabited  by  Lycian  colonists.  (Consult  Euttath.  ad 
#7..  2,  824  —  Heyne,  ad  loc.) 


Paxoat4bI«,  an  island  in  the  Mare  Tyrrhenum,  in 
the  Sinus  Puteolanus,  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  It  was 
the  place  of  banishment  for  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Au- 
gustus, and  many  others.  It  is  now  Itola  Vandotina. 
(Livy,  53.  14.  —  Mela,.  2,  1.— Pliny,  3,  6  —  Jtin. 
Mara.,  515  ) 

Pandion,  I.  an  early  king  of  Athens,  belonging  to 
mythology  rather  than  to  history.  He  was  the  son  of 
Erichthonius,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom. 
In  his  reign  Ceres  and  Bacchus  are  said  to  htve  come 
to  Attica  The  former  was  entertained  by  Celeus, 
the  latter  by  Icarius.  Pandion  married  Xcuxippe,  the 
■iater  of  his  mother,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Erech- 
theas  and  Dates,  and  two  daughters,  Procne  and  Phi- 
^emela.  Being  at  war  with  Labdacus,  king  of  Thebes, 
about  boundaries,  he  called  to  his  aid  Tercus,  the  son 
of  Mars,  out  of  Thrace  ;  and  having,  with  his  assist- 
ance, come  off  victorious  in  the  contest,  he  gave  him 
'tis  daughter  Procne  in  marriage,  by  whom  Tercus 
tad  a  sop  named  Itys.  The  tragic  tale  of  Procne  and 
*hUomcla  is  related  elsewhere.  (Kid.  Philomela.) 
?andion  is  said  to  have  died  of  grief  at  the  misfortunes 
if  bis  family,  after  a  reign  of  40  years.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Erechtheus.  (ApoUod.,  3,  14,  5,  teqq  ) 
The  visit  paid  by  Ceres  and  Bacchus  to  Attica,  during 
the  reign  of  Pandion,  refers  merely  to  improvements 
in  agriculture  which  were  then  introduced.  ( Words- 
worth's  Greece,  p.  96.) — II.  The  second  of  the  name, 
was  also  king  of  Attica,  and  succeeded  Cecrops  II., 
the  son  of  Erechtheus.  He  was  expelled  by  the  Me- 
tionidsj,  and  retired  to  Mcgara,  where  he  married  Pylia, 
the  daughter  of  King  Pylos.  This  last- mentioned 
monarch  being  obliged  to  fly  for  the  murder  of  his 
brother  Bias,  resigned  Megara  to  his  son-in-law,  and, 
retiring  to  the  Peloponnesus,  built  Pylos.  Pandion 
had  four  sons,  yEgeus,  Pallas,  Nisus,  and  Lycus,  who 
conquered  and  divided  among  them  the  Attic  territory, 
*£geos,  as  the  eldest,  having  the  supremacy.  (Apol- 
lod ,  3,  15,  4  — Consult  Heyne,  ad  loc.) 

Pandora,  the  first  crested  female,  and  celebrated 
to  one  of  the  early  legends  of  the  Greeks  as  having 
•ceo  the  cause  of  the  introduction  of  evil  into  the 
world.    Jupiter,  it  seems,  incensed  at  Prometheus  for 
having  stolen  the  fire  from  the  skies,  resolved  to  pun- 
ish men  for  this  daring  deed.    He  therefore  directed 
Vulcac  to  knead  earth  and  water,  to  give  it  human 
voice  and  strength,  and  to  make  it  assume  the  fair 
form  of  a  virgin  like  the  immortal  goddesses.    He  de- 
tired  Minerva  to  endow  her  with  artist-knowledge, 
'•net  »  give  her  beauty,  and  Mercury  to  inspire  hei 
:i    imoudent  and  artful  disposition.    When  fonn- 
«G 


ed,  she  was  attired  by  the  Seasons  and  Graces ,  anJ 

each  of  the  deities  having  bestowed  upon  her  the  com* 
manded  gifts,  she  was  named  Pandora  (All- gifted*— 
trdv,  all,  aud  dupov,  a  gift)  Thus  furnished,  she  was 
brought  by  Mercury  to  the  dwelling  of  Epimethcus ; 
who,  though  his  brother  Prometheus  had  warned  hire 
to  be  on  his  guard,  and  to  receive  no  gifts  from  Jupi- 
ter, dazzled  with  her  charms,  took  her  into  his  bouse 
and  made  her  his  wife.  The  evil  effects  of  ibis  im- 
prudent step  were  speedily  felt.  In  the  dwelling  of 
Epimethcus  stood  a  closed  jar,  which  he  had  been  for- 
bidden to  open.  Pandora,  under  the  influence  of  fe- 
male curiosity,  disregarding  the  injunction,  raised  the 
lid,  and  all  the  evils  hitherto  unknown  to  man  poured 
out,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  earth.  In  terror 
at  the  sight  of  these  monsters,  she  shut  down  the  lid 
just  in  time  to  prevent  the  escape  of  Hope,  which  thus 
remained  to  man,  his  chief  support  and  comfort.  (He- 
siod,  Op.  el  D.,  47,  teqq. — Id.,  Tkeog.,  570,  seqq.)— 
An  attempt  has  frequently  been  made  to  trace  an 
analogy  between  this  more  ancient  tradition  and  the 
account  of  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  as  detailed  by 
the  inspired  penmen.  Prometheus,  or  forethought,  is 
supposed  to  denote  the  purity  and  wisdom  of  our  early 
progenitor  before  he  yielded  to  temptation  ;  Epime- 
tbeus,  or  after-thought,  to  le  indicative  of  his  change 
of  resolution,  and  his  yielding  to  the  arguments  of 
Eve ;  which  the  poet  expresses  by  saying  that  Epi- 
methcus received  Pandora  ofterhe  had  been  cautioned 
by  Promethus  not  to  do  so.  The  curiosity  of  Pandora 
violated,  it  is  said,  the  positive  injunction  about  not 
opening  the  jar,  just  as  our  first  parent  Eve  disregard- 
ed the  commands  of  her  Maker  respecting  the  tree  of 
knowledge.  Pandora,  moreover,  the  author  of  all  hu- 
man woes,  is,  as  the  advocates  for  this  analogy  assert, 
the  author  likewise  of  their  chief,  and,  in  fact,  only  sol- 
ace ;  for  she  closed  the  lid  of  the  fatal  jar  before 
Hope  could  escape ;  and  this  she  did,  according  to 
Heaiod,  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  Jove.  May 
not  Hope,  they  ask,  thus  secured,  be  that  hope  and 
expectation  of  a  Redeemer  which  has  been  tradilif  ial 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  tho  world  1  Even  so 
first  parents  commit  the  fatal  sin  of  disobedience,  but 
from  the  seed  of  the  woman,  who  was  the  first  to  of- 
fend, was  to  spring  one  who  should  be  the  hojie  and 
the  only  solsce  of  our  race. — All  this  is  extremely  in-  i 
genious,  but,  unfortunately,  not  at  all  bome  out  by  the 
words  of  the  poet  from  whom  the  legend  is  obtained. 
The  jar  contains  various  evils,  and,  as  long  as  it  re- 
mains closed,  man  is  free  from  their  influence,  for  they 
are  confined  closely  within  their  prison-house.  When 
the  lid  or  top  is  raised,  these  evils  fly  forth  among  men, 
and  Hope  alone  remains  behind,  the  lid  being  shut 
down  before  she  could  escape.  Here,  then,  we  have 
man  exposed  to  suffering  and  calamity,  and  no  hope 
afforded  him  of  a  better  lot,  for  Hope  is  imprisoned  in 

the  jar  (tv  afijnjKToiot  doftoiot  irtdov  vird  jrt- 

Jxoiv),  and  has  not  been  allowed  to  come  forth  and 
exercise  her  influence  through  the  world.  Again,  bow 
did  Hope  ever  find  admission  into  the  jar  ?    Was  it 

E laced  there  as  a  kindred  evil  ?  It  surely,  then,  could 
ave  nothing  to  do  with  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer. 
Or,  was  it  placed  in  tho  jar  to  lure  man  to  tho  com- 
mission of  evil,  by  constantly  exciting  dissatisfaction 
at  the  present,  and  a  hope  of  something  belter  in  the 
future  1  This,  however,  is  not  hope,  but  discontent. 
Yet  the  poet  would  actually  seem  to  have  regarded 
hope  as  no  better  than  an  evil,  since,  after  stating 
that  the  exit  of  Hope  from  the  jar  was  srrestcd  by  the 
closing  of  the  lid,  he  adds,  "but  countless  ether  trot* 
wander  among  men"  (aXAo  0*  ftvpia  }.vypu  kot"  Av- 
dpuirovc  ijiuXnTat,  v.  100).  I:  is  much  moro  ration- 
al, then,  to  regard  the  whole  legend  as  an  ebullition  of 
that  spleen  against  the  female  sex  occasionally  exhib- 
ited by  the  old  Grecian  bards.  The  resemblance  u 
bears  to  the  Scripture  account  is  very  1  nsat  if  factory 
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Eva  was  tempted,  Pandora  was  not ;  the  former  was 
actuated  by  a  noble  instinct,  tbe  love  of  knowU  dge, 
the  Utter  by  mere  female  curiosity. — It  seems  very 
strange  that  tbe  ancients  should  have  taken  so  little 
notice  of  this  myth.  There  is  no  allusion  to  it  in  Pin- 
dar cr  the  tragedians,  excepting  Sophocles,  one  of 
whose  lost  satyric  dramas  was  named  "  Pandora,  or 
tbe  Hammerers."  It  was  equally  neglected  by  the 
AloxanJream>  Apollodorua  merely  calls  Pandora  the 
&r»t  woman.  Jn  fact,  with  ihe  exception  of  a  dubious 
.«Msge  ir.  Theognis  (Paran.,  1135,  seq),  where 
Hope  is  said  to  have  been  tbe  only  good  deity  that  re- 
oiaintd  aiung  men,  wo  find  no  allusion  to  it  in  Gre- 
cian literature  except  in  the  fables  of  Dabrius,  in  Non- 
Mis  (Dionys .,  7,  56),  and  in  the  epigrammatic  Mace- 
djtiius.  (Anthol.  Palat.,  10,  71.)  It  seems  to  have 
ha.l  as  little  charms  for  the  Latin  poets,  even  Ovid 
parsing  over  it  in  silence. — It  is  aUo  deserving  of  no- 
ticv,  that  Hcaiod  and  all  the  others  agree  in  naming 
the  vessel  which  Pandora  opened  a  jar  (ttWoc),  and 
never  hint  at  her  having  brought  it  with  ber  to  the 
house  of  Epimctheus.  Yet  the  idea  has  been  univer- 
sal among  the  modems,  that  she  brought  all  the  evils 
with  her  from  heaven,  shut  up  in  a  box  (irvfir).  The 
only  way  of  accounting  for  this  is,  that,  at  the  resto- 
ration of  learning,  the  narrative  in  Hcaiod  was  misun- 
derstood (Kcightley's  Mythology,  p.  292.  ncqq. — 
Bultmann,  Mylhologus,  vol.  1.  p.  48,  seqq.) 

Panoobm.  I.  a  city  of  Lucania,  in  Lower  Italy,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Aciris,  and  not  far  from  Hcraclea. 
Tbe  modem  Anglona  is  thought  to  represent  the  an- 
cient place.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  351  ) 
—II.  A  city  in  the  territory  of  the  Bruttii,  near  the 
weatern  coast,  and  often  confounded  with  the  prece- 
ding. It  was  anciently  possessed  by  the  CEnotri,  as 
Strabo  reports,  but  is  better  knoyvn  in  history  as  hav- 
ing witncised  the  defeat  and  death  of  Alexander,  king 
of  Epirus.  (Straho,  255  —Lie.,  39,  38.)— The  pre- 
cise position  which  ought  to  be  assigned  to  the  Brut- 
tier.  Pandosia  remains  yet  uncertain.  The  early  Cam- 
brian antiquaries  placed  it  at  Caslel  Franco,  about 
five  miles  from  Consenza.  D'Anvillv  lays  it  down,  in 
bis  map  of  ancient  Italy,  near  Lao  and  Cirelfa,  on  the 
confines  of  Lucania.  Cluverius  supposes  that  it  may 
have  aiood  between  Cottsentia  and  Thurii ;  but  more 
modern  critics  have,  with  greater  probability,  sought 
its  ruins  in  a  more  westerly  direction,  near  the  village 
of  Mendocino,  between  Consentia  and  the  aea,  a  hill 
with  three  summits  having  been  remarked  there,  which 
answers  to  the  fatal  height  pointed  out  by  the  oracle, 

Hai  docia  rpiKoXuve,  iroiXvv  itotc  Xaov  6?.icccic, 

together  with  the  rivulet  Maresanto  or  Arconti,  which 
last  name  recalls  tbe  Acheron,  denounced  by  another 
prediction  as  so  inauspicious  to  the  Molossian  king. 
{Cramer'a  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  436.)— III.  A  city  of 
Epirus,  not  far  removed  from  the  Acheron  and  the 
Acberusian  Lake,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  passage 
in  which  Livy  speaks  of  this  city  with  reference  to  the 
oracle  delivered  to  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus  (8,  24). 
-t  is  not  improbable  that  theaanliquitics  which  have 
been  discovered  at  Faramythia,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Soulwt  territory,  may  belong  to  this  ancient  place. 
[Hughes' s  Travels,  vol.  2,  p  306.  —  Holland's  Trav- 
els, vol.  2,  p.  251—  Strain),  324  —  Flin.,  4,  1.— Cra- 
mer's Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  132.) 

Pandbosos,  a  daughter  of  Cecrops,  king  of  Athens, 
•later  to  Aglauros  and  Herse.  For  an  explanation  of 
the  name,  consult  remarks  under  the  article  Cecrops. 

Pancaeus,  a  celebrated  ridge  of  mountaina  in 
Thrace,  apparently  connected  with  the  central  chain  of 
Rbodope  and  Hmmus,  and  which,  branching  off  in  a 
southeasterly  direction,  closed  upon  the  coast  at  tbe 
defile  of  Acontisma.  The  name  of  this  range  often 
appears  in  the  poets.  (Pind.,  Pyth,  4,  319  —  M*c h  . 
Psrs.,  500.— £*ri>.,  Rhes .,  972—  Virg.,  Gf.org. %  4, 


462.)  It  is  now  called  Pundkar  Dagh,  or  Catlag 
mis,  according  to  the  editor  of  the  French  Strsbt. 
Herodotus  informs  us  (7.  112),  that  Mount  Pangcm 
contained  gold  end  silver  mines,  which  were  worked 
by  the  Picrea,  Odotnanti,  and  Satra,  clans  of  Thrace, 
but  especially  tbe  latter.  Euripides  con6rms  ibis  ac- 
count (Rhes.,  919.  seqq  ).  These  valuable  mines  nat- 
urally attrscted  toe  attention  of  tbe  Thasians,  who 
were  the  Arst  settlers  on  this  coast ;  and  they  acconi- 
mgly  formed  an  establishment  in  this  vicinity  at  a  place 
named  Creiiides.  (  Viaf.  Philipni.)  —  Thcophraslat 
speaks  of  the  rosa  centi/olta,  which  grew  in  great 
beauty  and  was  indigenous  on  Mount  Pangarus  (as. 
Athen,  15,  29)  Nicander  mentions  another  sort, 
which  grew  in  the  gardeus  of  Midas  (ap.  Aiken  ,  16, 
31. — Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  302). 

PanionIum.  a  sacred  spot,  with  a  temple  and  grove, 
at  the  fool  of  Mount  Mycale  in  Ionia.  It  derived  its 
name  from  having  been  the  place  where  delegates  from 
the  Ionian  stales  were  accustomed  to  meet  at  italed 
periods.  Not  only  the  place,  but  also  the  temple  and 
the  assembly  itself  were  called  Paniomum.  The  tem- 
ple was  dedicated  lo  the  Heliconian  Neptune,  whose 
worship  had  been  imported  by  the  Ionian*  from  Acbau 
in  Peloponnesus;  and  the  surname  of  Heliconian  was 
derived  from  Helice,  one  of  their  cities  in  that  coun- 
try. (Slrab.,  639.  —  Fausan.,  7,  24  )  But  the  as- 
sembly was  not  merely  convened  for  religious  purpo- 
ses :  it  was  also  a  political  body,  and  met  for  deliber- 
ative and  legislative  ends ;  arid  it  appears  that  some 
remnants  of  this  ancient  institution  were  preserved  til 
very  late  in  the  Roman  empire,  if  it  be  true,  as  Chan- 
dler imagines,  that  there  is  a  medal  of  the  Emperor 
Callus  which  gives  a  representation  of  a  Paniooias 
assembly  and  sacrifice.  (Travels,  p.  192.)  Tbe  site 
of  this  celebrated  convention  is  supposed,  with  great 
probability,  to  anawer  to  that  of  Tchangelt,  a  Turkish 
village  close  to  the  sea,  and  on  tbe  northern  slope  ol 
Mycale.    (Cramer's  Asia  Mtnor,  vol.  I.  p.  379  ) 

Pakivm  (Ilovtov  bpoc),  a  mountain  of  Syria,  form- 
ing part  of  the  chain  of  Mount  Libanus.  It  make* 
part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Palestine,  and  at  tba 
foot  of  it  was  situate  tbe  town  of  Paneas,  afterward 
called  Ca?aarea  Philippi.  Herod,  out  of  gratitude  (at 
having  been  put  in  possession  cf  TracWouitis  by  Au- 
gustus, erected  a  temple  to  that  prince  on  the  mount- 
ain. On  tbe  partition  of  the  states  of  Herod  among 
his  children,  Philip,  who  had  the  district  Tracbonitis, 
gave  to  the  city  Paneas  the  name  of  Cesarea.  to  which 
was  annexed,  for  distinction'  sake,  tbe  surname  of  Phil- 
ippi. This  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  resumption 
of  its  primitive  denomination,  pronounced  Bamat, 
more  purely  than  Belmes,  as  it  is  written  by  the  his- 
torians of  the  crusades.  (Josephus,  Bell.  Jud,  I,  21 
— Euseb.,Hist.  Eccles.,7,  17  )— II.  Panlum  (riam- 
ov),  a  cavern  at  the  sources  of  tbe  Jordan.  (Kid.  Jot 
danes.) 

Pannonia,  an  extensive  province  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, bounded  on  the  west  by  the  range  of  Mount  Ce- 
tius,  separating  it  from  Noricum  ;  on  the  south  by  II- 
lyria,  including  in  this  direction  the  country  lying  alone 
the  lower  bank  of  tbe  Savus ;  and  on  the  north  ana 
east  by  the  Danube.  It  anawered,  therefore,  to  what 
is  now  the  eastern  part  of  Austria,  Styrta,  a  part  ot 
Carinthia,  that  portion  of  Hungary  which  lies  on  tbe 
southern  side  of  the  Danube,  the  greater  part  of  Scla- 
vonia,  and  the  portion  of  Bosnia  which  lies  along  the 
Saave.  Plolemy  distinguishes  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Pannooia,  Pannonia  Superior  and  Inferior,  ai  d 
separates  the  two  divisions  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
from  Bregactium  to  the  Savua.  In  tbe  fourth  century, 
the  Emperor  Galcrius  formed  out  of  a  part  of  Lowei 
Pannonia  the  province  of  Valeria,  and  thru  Pannonu 
Superior  changed  its  name  to  that  of  Pmnnonsa  Prima, 
while  the  part  of  Pannonia  Inferior  that  resnaioed  al- 
ter Valeria  waa  taken  from  it/received  tbe  appellate 
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af  Pannonia  Secunda. — The  Pannonii  were  of  Illyrian  [ 
origin,  and  their  earlier  Keats  extended  from  the  river 
Colapis,  on  the  aouthern  side  of  the  Savus,  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  as  far  as  the  Dardanii  and  the  con- 
noes  of  Macedonia.  With  one  branch  of  their  race, 
uuder  the  name  of  Peones,  the  Greeks  were  acquaint- 
ed from  an  early  period,  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Thrace.  That  the  Pcones,  however,  were  one  and 
the  same  race  with  the  distant  Pannonii  to  the  north- 
west, they  first  discovered  at  a  later  period,  and  from 
this  time  the  appellation  of  Peones  was  applied  by 
the  Grecian  historical  writers  to  both  divisious.  (Man- 
ner i,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  502. — Cramer's  Anc.  Greece, 
7ol.  I,  p.  46.)  The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  race  from  the  west,  learned 
the  name  Pannonii  as  the  national  appellation,  and  re- 
tamed  it  as  such.  The  etymology  assigned  to  this 
name  by  some,  from  the  patches  (panm)  of  which  their 
long-sleeved  tunics  were  formed,  is  loo  ridiculous  to 
require  refutation.  (Dio  Cast.,  49,  38.)  They  were 
reduced  under  the  Roman  sway  in  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus, especially  during  the  campaigns  of  Tiberius  and 
Drusus ;  and,  after  their  subjection,  were  transplant- 
ed to  the  country  beyond  the  Savus,  which  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Scordisci,  and  which  now  received 
from  them  the  name  of  Pannonia.  The  Pannonians 
becoming,  in  process  of  time,  completely  Romanized  in 
laws,  customs,  and  language,  served  as  a  rampart  that 
might  be  confided  in  against  the  Sclavonian  lazyges 
and  the  Marcomanni,  beyond  the  Danube — After  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  Pannonia  passed  under  the 
power  of  the  barbarians,  especially  the  Huns,  Avares, 
and  Bulgarians.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  304.) 
The  chief  city  in  Pannonia  Superior  was  Carnuntum, 
now  Alltnbourg,  a  little  to  the  eaat  of  Vindobona  or 
Vienna.  The  chief  cityun  Pannonia  Inferior  was  Sir- 
mium. 

Panomphjcus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  from  his  being 
the  parent  source  of  omen  and  augury, "  omnium  omi- 
num  omnitque  vaticinti  auclor."  (Heyne  ad  II.,  8, 
860.) 

PanSpb  or  Panopsa,  one  of  the  Nereids,  named 
oy  Virgil  as  a  representative  of  the  wholo  number,  and 
often  invoked  by  mariners.  (Hesiod,  Theog.,  250  — 
Vtrg  ,  Gtorg.,  1,  437  —  Id  ,  /En.,  5,  240,  &c.) 

Panopous,  a  city  of  Egypt  in  the  Thcbaid,  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  south  of  Anteopolis.  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  Panopolitic  Nome,  and,  as  its 
name  implies,  sacred  to  the  god  Pan  ("City  of  Pan"). 
According  to  the  later  traditions,  however,  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  sacred  to  the  Pans  or  wood-deilica 
collectively,  and  hence  we  find  it  in  Sirs  bo  (812)  des- 
ignated by  the  appellation  of  Tlavuv  no?u(.  (Com- 
pare Diod.  Sic.,  1,  i8.—Plut.,  de  Is.  et  Os.)  In  some 
of  the  subsequent  writers  we  find  the  place  called  Pa- 
nes, the  term  polis  being  omitted.  (//ii».  Ant.,  p. 
166.)  The  name  Panopolis  (Havoc  *6Xi<)  is  sup- 
posed to  be  merely  a  translation  of  the  Egyptian  term 
Ckemmis,  by  which  this  city  was  known  to  the  natives 
of  the  land.  This  Chemmis,  however,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  place  of  that  name  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (2,  91),  and  by  which  that  historian  intends 
evidently  to  designate  Coplos.  (Manner t,  Geogr., 
vol.  10,  pt,  1,  p.  374.)  The  modern  Akhtnyn  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pano- 
polis.   (Description  de  VEgypte,  vol.  4,  p.  43,  tcqq.) 

Pamornos,  I.  now  called  Palermo,  a  town  of  Sici- 
ly, built  by  the  Phoenicians,  on  the  northwest  part 
of  the  island,  with  a  good  and  capacious  harbour. 
The  ancient  name  is  derived  from  the  excellence  and 
capaciousness  of  its  harbour  (iruc  opfioc),  and  is  equiv- 
alent to  All-Port.  (Diod  &'«.,  22,  14  )  It  is  uncer- 
tain, however,  whether  this  name  originated  with  the 
Greeks,  or  was  merely  a  translation  of  the  Phoenician 
one.  From  the  Phoenicians  Panormus  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  was  fot  a  long  period 


an  important  stronghold  of  the  latter  people,  thousj 
little  noticed  by  the  Grecian  writers.  Here  waa  the 
chief  station  of  their  fleet,  and  here  also  were  the  win- 
ter quarters  of  their  army.  (Polyb.,  1,  21,  24.)  It 
was  taken  by  the  Romans,  with  their  fleet  of  300  sa-' 
(A.U.C.  500),  and  carefully  guarded  by  them  to  pre 
vent  its  again  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  foe.  (Po- 
lyb., 1,  38.)  It  was  subsequently  ranked  among  the 
free  cities  of  Sicily.  (Cie.  in  Verr.,  3,  6. — Mannert, 
Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p.  400.)— II.  A  harbour  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Attica,  south  of  the  promontory  oi 
Cynoscma,  and  opposite  to  the  southern  extremity  oi 
Eubcea.  It  is  now  Porto  Raphti.—  lll.  A  harbour  on 
the  coast  of  Achats,  east  of  Rhium  and  opposite  Nau- 
psctus.  It  is  now  Tekel.  (Thueyd.,  2,  86. — Plin., 
4,  5.)— IV.  A  name  given  to  the  harbour  of  Ephesus. 
(Mela,  2,  7.)— V.  A  harbour  in  Crete,  between  Ri- 
thymna  and  Cyteum.  (Plin.,4,  12.)— VI.  A  town  in 
the  Thracian  Chersonese,  between  Cardia  and  Ccelos. 
(Plin.,  4,  11.) 

Pansa,  C.  Vibius,  consul  with  Hirtius  the  year  al- 
ter Cesar's  assassination,  B.C.  43.  He  had  previous- 
ly served  under  Cesar  in  Gaul,  and  had  aided  him  as 
tribune  of  the  commons  in  attaining  to  sovereign  pow 
er.  Though  Pansa  and  Hirtius  had  obtained  the  con- 
sulship through  Cesar's  nomination,  they  ncvcriheleat 
joined  U»e  party  of  the  senate  after  the  death  of  the 
dictator,  and  marched  against  Antony,  who  was  be- 
sieging Brutus  in  Mutina.  In  the  first  engagement 
Antony  had  the  advantage,  and  Pansa  received  two 
mortal  wounds  ;  but  Antony  himself  was  defeated  tho 
same  day  by  Hirtius  as  he  was  returning  to  his  camp. 
In  a  second  engagement  Hirtius  also  fell. — Jt  waa  a 
current  report  at  the  time,  that  Glycon.  the  physician 
in  attendance  on  Panes,  having  been  gained  aver  by 
Octavius,  had  taken  off  the  Roman  consul  by  poison- 
ing his  wounds.  (Suelon.,  Vit.  Aug.,  II.)  Another 
account  stated  that  Pansa,  finding  his  wounds  mortal, 
sent  for  Octavius,  and  engaged  him  to  become  recon- 
ciled to  Antony,  unfolding  to  him,  at  the  same  time, 
the  project  of  the  'senate,  which  was  to  destroy  the 
partisans  of  Cesar  by  means  of  one  another.  Pansa 
appears  to  have  been  a  worthy  man,  and  esteemed  by 
Cicero,  who,  without  sharing  his  political  sentiments, 
lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him.  (Biogr.  Univ., 
vol.  32,  p.  496.) 

Pantaqvas,  a  small  river  on  the  eastern  coas:  of 
Sicily,  which  falls  into  the  sea  between  Megara  and 
Syracuse,  according  to  Pliny  (3,  8),  after  running  a 
short  space  in  rough  cascades  over  a  rugged  bed. 
(Virg.  Mn.,  3, 689.)  Ptolemy  writes  the  name  n<i»»- 
rajof,  and  Thucydidcs  riavro*<of  (6,  4). 

Panthka,  the  wife  of  Abradalos,  celebrated  for  her 
beauty  and  conjugal  affection.    She  slew  herself  on 
the  corpse  of  her  husband,  who  had  fallen  in  battle  or 
the  side  of  the  elder  Cyrus.    (Xen.,  Cyrop.,  4,  G,  11 
— Id.  ib.,  7,  3,  14.) 

Pantheon  (or  Pantheon),  a  famous  temple  of  a  cir 
cular  form,  built  by  M.  Agrippa,  son-in-law  of  Augustus, 
in  his  third  consulship,  about  27  A.C.,  and  repaired  by 
Septimius  Scvcrus,  apd  Caracalla.  The  architect  wai 
Valerius  of  Oslia.  The  structure  consists  of  a  ro- 
tunda, with  a  noble  Corinthian  octaslyle  portico  at- 
tached to  it.  That  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon  in- 
deed was  erected  by  Agrippa,  is  testified  by  the  in- 
scription still  remaining  on  the  frieze.  Yet  some 
have  supposed  that  he  merely  made  that  addition  to 
the  previously  erected  rotunda.  Hirt,  in  his  work  on 
the  Pantheon,  very  reasonably  argues,  that,  there  be- 
ing no  direct  proof  to  the  contrary,  the  whole  structure 
may  safely  be  assumed  to  have  been  erected  according 
to  one  original  plan,  because  without  tho  portico  it 
would  have  been  a  lumpish  and  heavy  mass.  Hirt 
farther  rejects  the  idea  of  the  rotunda's  having  been 
originally  not  a  temple,  but  an  entrance  to  public 
baths,   'it  is  ccrtai  I  that  circular  plant  were  grcatl] 
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•fleeted  by  the  Romans  both  in  their  temples  and  oth- 
er buildings,  on  which  account  their  architecture  pre- 
tents  a  variety  that  does  not  occur  in  that  of  Greece. 
— The  structure  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Ultor.  Be- 
nnies the  statue  of  this  god,  however,  there  were  in 
six  other  mchea  as  many  colossal  statues  of  other  dei- 
ties, among  which  were  those  of  Mars  and  Venus,  the 
founders  of  the  Julian  line,  and  that  of  Julius  Cassar. 
About  tho  other  three  wc  know  nothing ;  but  in  all 
probability  tbey  were  the  images  of  vEncas,  lulus, 
%n<i  Romulus.  The  edifice  was  called  the  Pantheon 
(UdvQetov  or  HdvBcov),  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
from  its  having  been  sacred  to  all  the  gods  (iruc,  "a//,'' 
and  i>f<*r,  "  a  god1'),  but  from  its  majestic  dome,  which 
represented,  as  it  were,  the  "  all  dame'"  firmament 
{itup,  "all,"  and  ©W,  " divine"). — Tho  Pantheon  is 
by  far  the  largest  structure  of  ancient  times,  the  ex- 
ternal diameter  being  188  feet,  and  the  height  to  the 
summit  of  the  upper  cornice  102,  exclusive  of  the  Bat 
dome  or  calotte,  which  makes  the  entire  height  about 
148  feet.  The  portico  (103  feet  wide)  is,  as  has  been 
said,  octastyle,  yet  there  are  in  all  aixtcen  columns, 
namely,  two  at  the  returns,  exclusive  of  those  at  the 
angles,  and  two  others  behind  the  third  column  from 
each  end,  dividing  the  portico,  internally,  into  three 
aisles  or  avenues,  the  centre  one  of  which  ia  consider- 
ably the  widest,  and  contains  the  great  doorway  within 
a  very  deep  recess,  while  each  of  the  others  has  a 
large  'semicircular  tribune  or  recess.  But,  although, 
independently  of  its  recessed  parts,  the  portico  is  only 
three  intercolumus  in  depth,  its  flanks  present  the 
order  continued  in  pilasters,  making  two  additional 
closed  intercolumna,  and  the  projection  there  from  the 
main  structure  about  70  feet;  which  circumstance 
produces  an  extraordinary  air  of  majesty.  The  col- 
uinns  are  47  English  feet  high,  with  bases  and  capitals 
of  white  marble,  and  granite  shafts,  each  formed  out  of 
a  single  piece.  The  interior  diameter  of  the  rotunda 
ia  142  feet,  the  thickness  of  the  wall  being  23  feet 
thcougn  the  piers,  between  the  exhedrs  or  recesses, 
which,  including  that  containing  the  entrance,  are 
eigbt  tA  number,  and  each,  except  that  facing  the  en- 
trance, is  divided  into  three  intercolumns  by  two  col- 
umns (34.7  feet  high),  between  ante  or  angular  pilas- 
ters. But  as,  besides  being  repaired  and  altered  by 
Septimius  Severus,  the  interior  has  undergone  many 
changes,  or,  rather,  corruptions,  it  is  hardly  possible 
now  to  determine  what  it  originally  was.— The  dome 
has  five  rows  of  coffers  (now  stripped  of  their  deco- 
rations), and  a  circular  opening  in  tho  centre,  26  foct 
in  diameter,  which  not  only  lights  the  interior  perfect- 
ly, but  in  the  most  charming  and  almost  magical  man- 
ner. Indeed,  there  has  scarcely  ever  been  but  one 
opinion  as  to  the  captivating  effect  thus  produced,  and 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  whole  as  regards  plan  and 
general  proportions.  {Encyelop.  Ut.  Knowl.,  vol.  17, 
p.  192 — Hirt,  Geichichte  dcr  Baukunst,  vol.  2,  p. 
283,  *eqq.)  The  Panlheon  is  now  commonly  called 
the  Rotunda,  from  its  circular  form.  It  was  given  to 
Boniface  IV.  by  the  Emperor  Phocas  in  609,  and  was 
dedicated  as  a  Christian  church  to  the  Virgin  and  the 
Holy  Martyrs,  a  quantity  of  whose  relics  were  placed 
under  the  great  altar.  In  830  Gregory  IV.  dedicated 
it  to  all  the  saints.  This  consecration  of  the  edifice, 
however,  seems  to  have  afforded  it  no  defence  against 
the  subsequent  spoliations,  both  of  emperors  and  popes. 
The  plates  of  gilded  bronze  that  covered  the  roof,  tho 
bronze  bassi  relievi  of  the  pediment,  and  the  silver  that 
adorned  tho  interior  of  the  dome,  were  carried  off  by 
Constans  II.  (A.D.  656),  who  destined  them  for  his 
imperial  palace  at  Constantinople ;  but,  being  murder- 
ad  at  Syracuse  when  on  his  return  with  them,  they 
were  conveyed  by  their  next  proprietors  to  Alexan- 
dres ;  and  mus  tne  spoils  of  the  Pantheon,  won  from 
the  plunder  of  Egypt  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  Y>  a 
kind  of  poetical  justice,  reverted  tc  their  origk%l 


source.    Urban  the  Eighth  carried  off  all  that  was  Jet 

to  purloin,  the  bronze  beams  of  the  portico,  whtc't 
amounted  in  weight  to  more  than  fortv-five  millions  of 
pounds.  He  records  bis  plunder  with  great  compla- 
cency in  an  inscription  on  the  walls  of  the  portico,  as 
if  it  were  a  meritorious  deed  ;  seeming  to  pride  him- 
self on  having  melted  it  down  into  the  frightful  taber- 
nacle of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  useless  cannon  of  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Urban,  who  was  one  of  tut 
Barberini  family,  also  gave  a  share  of  it  to  his  neph- 
ew, for  the  embellishment  of  the  Barberini  palace; 
and  this  gave  rise  to  the  pasquinade, 

"  Quod  non  fcccmnl  Barbari  fectre  Barberim: 

But  he  did  more  mischief  by  adding  than  by  taking 
away,  for  he  bestowed  upon  it  two  hideous  belfries,  at 
a  perpetual  monument  of  his  bad  taste. — Beautiful  at 
tho  Panlheon  is,  it  is  not  what  it  waa.  During  eigh- 
teen centuries  it  has  suffered  from  the  dilapidations  of 
lime  and  the  cupidity  of  barbarians.  The  seven  steps 
which  elevated  it  above  the  level  of  ancient  Rome  are 
buried  beneath  the  modern  pavement.  Its  rotunda  of 
brick  is  blackened  and  decayed;  its  leaden  dome, over 
looked  by  the  modern  cupolas  of  every  neighbouring 
church,  boasts  no  imposing  loftiness  of  elevation;  the 
marble  statues,  the  bassi  relievi,  the  brazen  columns, 
have  disappeared ;  its  ornaments  have  vanished ;  its 
gramto  columns  have  lost  their  lustre,  and  its  marble 
capitals  their  purity ;  all  looks  dark  and  neglected,  and 
its  splendour  is  gone  for  ever.  Yet,  under  every  dis- 
advantage, it  is  still  beautiful,  pre-eminently  beautiful. 
No  eye  can  rest  on  the  noble  simplicity  of  the  match- 
less  portico  without  admiration,  and  without  feeling, 
what  is  so  rarely  felt,  that  there  ia  nothing  wanted  ta 
desire,  nothing  committed  to  rectify.  Its  beauty  is  of 
that  aort  which,  whilo  tho  fabric  stands,  time  has  no 
power  to  destroy.  {Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
vol  1,  p.  254.) 

Pantheus,  or  Panth&s,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Othryar, 
and  priest  of  Apollo.  He  fell  in  the  nocturnal  combat 
described  by  Virgil  as  attendant  on  the  taking  of  Troy 
(Mn.,  2,  429)  He  was  father  of  Polydamas,  Eu- 
phorbus.  snd  Hyperenor.  (Hon.,  II.,  3,  146  ;  15, 
522  )  The  story  which  Servius,  and  also  Eustathiua 
relate,  of  Panlhus's  having  been  by  birth  a  Delphian, 
and  of  his  having  been  brought  away  from  Delphi  to 
Troy  to  explain  an  oracle  for  King  Priam,  it  a  fiction 
of  the  posthomeric  bards.  (Eustath.  ad  R.,  12,  225 
— Heyne  ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  2,  318.) 

Panthoidzs,  a  patronymic  of  Euphorbus.  the  son 
of  Pantheus.  (Vtd.  Euphorbus  —  Horat.,  Od ,  1,  28. 
10) 

PANTicAPiCUM,  a  city  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  opposite  to 
Phanagoria  on  the  Asiatic  shore.  Ptolemy  gives  th» 
name  as  Panticapaa  (UavrtKurrnia).  It  was  founded 
by  a  Milesian  colony,  and  lay  on  a  hill,  and  was  ia 
circumference  20  stadia.  On  the  east  side  wa*  a 
good  harbour,  and  also  an  inner  and  stronger  one 
(vevpiov).  This  place  was  trie  capital  of  the  kings  of 
Bosporus,  and  was  also  known  by  the  name  of  Bos- 
porus as  early  as  the  time  of  Demosthenes.  Some 
writers  erroneously  distinguish  between  the  two  ap» 
pellations,  as  if  they  belonged  to  different  crties. 
[Eutrop.,  7,  9.)  The  modern  Kerttch  lies  near  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Panticaprcum.  (Mannert,  Gtogr., 
vol.  4,  p.  307,  $eqq.)  Here  Mithradatoa  the  Great 
ended  his  days. 

Panvasis,  a  native  of  Samos,  or,  according  to  oth- 
ers, of  Halicarnassus  (for  his  country  is  uncertain  ;  we 
only  know  that  he  was  an  uncle  of  Herodotus).  He 
flourished  about  490  B.C.,  and  was  regarded  as  an  ex- 
cellent epic  poet,  the  Alexandrean  critics  having  subse- 
quently assigned  him  the  fourth  place  in  the  Epic  canon. 
He  was  the  author  of  an  Heracleid,  in  fourteen  hooks,  te 
which,  according  to  Valckenaer't  conjeel  jre,  belong  twa 
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jrmpmcnts  found  in  the  collection  of  the  works  of  Tl.e- 
ocntua,  but  which  others  attribute  to  Pisander.  Both 
parties,  however,  agree  in  regarding  them  as  worthy 
of  a  writer  of  the  first  merit,  and  above  tho  strength  of 
Theocritus.  Hermann,  however,  does  not  adopt  this 
opinion.  He  recognises,  it  is  true,  in  these  pieces  an 
imitaiicn  of  Homer  ;  but  he  discovers  in  the  prosody 
certain  licenses  which  were  unknown  to  the  epic  poets, 
and  *>cly  introduced  by  the  bucolic  ones.  (Orphica, 
ed.  Hermann,  p.  691.)  Besides,  these  pieces  are  writ- 
ten in  Doric,  whereas  Panyaais  made  use  of  tho  Ionic 
dialect.  According  to  Suidas,  he  also  composed  Ele- 
giea  entitled  'luvtxu.  There  exist,  likewise,  some  oth- 
er fragments  of  Panyasia.  They  are  all  found  in  the 
collections  of  Winterton,  Gaisford,  and  Boissonade. 
(Sekoll,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p.  121.  —  Midler,  Die 
Dorter,  vol.  2,  p.  471,  German  work.) 

PaphIa,  1.  a  surname  of  Venus,  because  worship- 
ped at  Paphos.— II.  An  ancient  name  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus. 

Paphlaogma  (Ua^Xayovia),  a  province  of  Asia 
Minor,  also  called  Pylvmenia,  according  to  Pliny  (6, 
2).    It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxitio,  on 
the  south  by  the  part  of  Phrygia  afterward  called  Ga- 
laiia,  on  the  east  by  Pontus,  and  on  the  wost  by  Bi- 
thynia.    It  was  separated  from  Bithvnia  by  the  river 
Parthenius,  and  from  Pontus  by  the  Halys,  which  was 
also  its  eastern  boundary  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (1, 
6).    Paphlagonia  is  described  by  Xenophon  (Anab.,  5, 
6. 6)  as  a  country  having  very  beautiful  plains  and  very 
high  mountains.    It  is  traversed  by  two  chains  of 
mountains  running  parallel  to  one  another  from  west 
to  east.    The  higher  and  more  southerly  of  these 
chains,  called  Olgassys  by  Ptolemy,  is  a  continuation  of 
toe  great  mountain  chain  which  extends  from  tho  Hel- 
lespont to  Armenia,  and  was  known  to  the  ancients 
under  the  names  of  Ida  and  Tcranon  in  Mysia,  and 
Olympus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Prusias.  Strabo, 
however,  appears  to  give  the  name  of  Olgassys  to  the 
chain  of  mountains  in  the  northern  part  of  Paphlago- 
nia, on  which  the  Paphlagonians  had  built  many  tem- 
ples.   The  country  between  these  two  chains  is  drain- 
ed by  the  Amnias,  which  flows  into  the  Halys.  The 
only  river  of  importance,  besides  the  Ananias  and  the 
Halys,  was  the  Parthenius,  which  is  said  by  Xenopbon 
to  be  impassable  (Anab.,  6,  6,  9).    In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pompeiopolis,  in  the  central  part  of  the  prov- 
ince, was  a  mountain  called  Sandaracurgium,  where, 
according  to  Strabo  (562),  sandaraca  was  obtaiued  in 
mines,  which  were  worked  by  criminals,  who  died  in 
great  numbers  on  account  of  the  unhcalthincss  of  the 
labour.     The  sandaraca  spoken  of  by  Strabo  was 
probably  the  same  as  sinopis,  which  was  a  kind  of  red 
ochre,  obtained  by  tho  Greeks  from  Si  nope,  from 
which  place  it  derived  its  name. — The  Paphlagonians 
are  said  by  Homer  (//..  2.  851,  seq.)  to  have  como  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Trojans  under  the  command  of 
Pyl  Krnenes,  from  the  country  of  the  Heneti.  This 
mention  of  the  Hcncti  in  connexion  with  the  Paphla- 
gonians seems  to  have  puzzled  some  of  the  ancient 
writers.    Several  explanations  of  the  passage  were 
given  ;  but  the  one  which  appeared  most  probable  to 
Strabo  (544)  was,  that  the  Heneti  were  a  Paphlago- 
nian  people,  who  followed  Pylcmencs  to  Troy,  and 
after  the  death  of  their  leader  emigrated  to  Thrace, 
a\cd  at  length  wandered  to  Italy,  where  they  settled 
tinder  the  name  of  Veneti.   Pliny  (6,  2)  also  connects 
the  Heneti  of  Homer  with  the  Veneti  of  Italy,  upon 
the  authority  of  Cornelius  Nepos.    Few  modern  crit- 
ics, however,  will  be  disposed  to  attach  much  credit 
to  a  rambling  story  of  this  kind,  which  seems  to  have 
arisen  merely  from  the  similarity  of  the  two  names. 
(  Vid.  Veneti.) — Tho  Paphlagonians  were  subdued  by 
Crcce-Js.    {Herod.,  1,  28.)    They  afterward  formed  a 
part  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  were  governed  by  a  sa- 
trap in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis  {Herod.,  7,  72) ; 


but  they  ai>pear  in  later  times,  like  several  other  ns> 
tions  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  Persian  empire,  te 
have  been  only  nominally  subjecU.  On  the  return  o| 
the  Ten  Thousand  we  find  that  they  were  governed  by 
Cory  las,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  bceu  a  satrap 
(Xenophon  calls  him  dpxuv,  Anab.,  6,  1,  2),  and  who 
did  not  hesitato  to  afford  assistance  to  the  Grceka 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Paphlagonia,  togetnet 
with  Cappadocia,  fell  to  the  share  of  Eumenes.  (Dt- 
od.  Sic,  18,  3.)  It  subsequently  formed  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pontus ;  but,  after  the  conquest  of  Pontus 
by  the  Romans,  it  appears  to  have  been  allowed  to  • 
have  kings  of  its  own,  the  last  of  whom  was  Deiou- 
rus,  the  son  of  Castor,  (Strabo,  564.)  Under  the 
early  Roman  emperors  it  did  not  form  a  separate  prov- 
ince, but  was  united  to  Galatia  till  the  time  of  Con- 
stantino, who  first  erected  it  into  a  scparato  province. 
(Encycl.  Us.  Knowl.,  vol.  17,  p.  216.)— The  chaiu  of 
mountains  in  the  southern  part  of  Paphlagonia  was 
covered  with  forests,  which  yielded  abundance  of  ex- 
cellent timber  for  ship-building,  and  various  kinds  o( 
wood  for  tables  and  other  ornamental  works.  They 
contained  also  salt-mines.  Eudoxus  reports  that  fos- 
sil fish  were  likewise  to  be  found  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  (Strabo,  561,  563.)  The  plains  afforded 
rich  pastures  for  horses  and  cattle,  and  the  mules  of 
the  Paphlagonian  Heneti  were  celebrated  as  early  as 
the  days  of  Homer  (II.,  2,  852).  The  sheep  of  the 
country  adjoining  the  Halys  furnished  wool  much  es- 
teemed for  the  fineness  of  its  quality  (Strabo,  546) ; 
and  the  Euxine,  along  the  whole  extent  of  coast,  sup 
plied  great  quantities  of  excellent  fish ;  especially  the 
kind  of  tunny  called  pelamys.  (Strabo,  545. — Athe- 
naus,  7,  p.  307.) — Cramer  thinks  that  the  Paphlago- 
nians were  of  the  same  race  with  the  Bithyui,  My  si. 
and  Phrygcs  ;  that  is,  that  they  were  a  Thrac^r.  [to- 
pic, and  that  they  came  in  from  the  West,  driving  thft 
Leuco-Syri  from  the  country,  and  finally  compelling 
them  to  retire  beyond  the  Halys.  (Cramer' t  Astt 
Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  217,  seqq.) 

Paphos,  I.  PaUepaphos  (Old  Paphos),  a  very  an- 
cient city  of  Cyprus,  on  the  southwestern  side  of  the 
island,  situate  on  a  rising  ground  near  the  little  river 
Bocarus.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.  Butapoc.)  Strabo  places 
it  ten  stadia  from  the  coast.  It  was  peculiarly 
famed  for  the  worship  of  Venus,  who  was  fabled  to 
have  been  wafted  hither  after  her  birth  amid  the 
waves.  (Mela,  2,  7.  —  Tacitus,  Hist  ,  2.  3.)  The 
Grecian  writers  give,  as  the  founder  of  the  place, 
Cinyras  the  son  of  Apollo,  or  Paphos  the  son  of  Ciny- 
ras, about  the  timo  of  the  Trojan  war.  Apullodorui 
also  makes  Cinyras  to  have  been  a  Syrian  monarch  (3, 
14. — Compare  Heyne,  ad  loc.  Obs.,  p.  325).  Tacitus 
makes  it  to  have  been  founded  by  Aerias ;  at  least  ho 
names  him  as  the  founder  of  the  temple  ;  he  adds, 
however,  that  a  later  tradition  assigns  the  origin  of  the 
temple  to  Cinyras.  (Hist.,  2,  3.— Ann.,  3,  62.)  Eu- 
scbius  carries  back  the  founding  of  the  city  to  the 
time  of  the  Hebrew  Gideon.  (Chron.,  n.  590.) — The 
Phoenician  or  Syrian  origin  of  the  place  was  clearly 
shown  by  tho  worship  established  here  ;  for  Venus 
Urania  was  here  adored  under  the  same  attributes  and 
with  the  same  licentiousness  as  the  Syrian  goddess  at 
Ascalon,  Emesa,  and  elsewhere  in  that  country.  The 
effigy  of  the  goddess  was  not  of  human  shape.  She 
was  represented  under  the  form  of  a  white,  round,  co- 
nical stone.  (Tyrius  Max.  Diss.,  38. — Tactt., Hist., 
2,  3.  —  Clem.  Alex.,  protrept,  29,  seqq.)  The  office 
of  high-priest  was  next  in  rank  to  the  regal  dignity 
The  worship  of  the  goddess  continued  long  after  the 
anciont  city  was  completely  sunk  in  importance,  and 
had  been  supplanted  by  the  Paphos  of  later  origin. 
Annual  processions  were  still  made  to  the  earlier  tem- 
ple, which  was  regarded  as  the  most  sacred  of  any,  and 
acquired  great  fame  by  an  oraclo  connected  with  it — 
— Pococke  found  many  ruins  on  this  ancient  site 
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{ Manna t,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  684,  seqq.) — II. 
iea paphos  (New  Paphoa),  a  city  of  Cyprus,  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  island,  and  north  of  Pali* paphoa. 
According  to  Strabo  (683),  the  distance  between  the 
two  places  was  sixty  atadta,  while  the  Peutinger  Ta- 
bles giv*  eleven  miles.  The  place  had  a  good  har- 
bour, was  adorned  with  handsome  temples,  and  was 
the  capital  of  a  separate  principality.  (Diod.  Sic, 
tO.  21.)  Under  tho  Roman  sway,  it  waa  the  chief 
rhv  of  the  whole  western  coast.  Strabo  and  Pau- 
•anias  (8,  5)  make  the  Arcadian  Agapenor  to  have 
been  the  founder  of  the  place,  having  been  driven 
bither  by  a  storm  on  his  return  from  Troy.  Stepha- 
nus  of  Byzantium  asserts,  that  the  previous  name  of 
this  city  was  Erythra  ;  and,  if  he  be  correct,  Agape- 
nor could  only  have  enlarged  and  strengthened  it. 
Paphos  suffered  severely  from  earthquakes,  and  partic- 
ularly from  one  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  That  em- 
peror not  only  aided  the  suffering  inhabitants,  but  also 
directed  the  city,  when  rebuilt,  to  be  called  by  his  name. 
The  earlier  appellation,  however,  eventually  prevailed. 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy  make  no  mention  of  any  Augus- 
ta, but  merely  of  a  city  called  Paphos.  It  appears 
from  Tacitus,  that  the  worship  of  Venus  was  yet  re- 
maining in  the  reign  of  Titus,  who  visited  Paphos, 
and  made  many  inquiries  about  the  rites  and  customs 
of  the  place.  {Tacit.,  Hist.,  2,  2  —  Id  ,  Ann.,  3,  62. 
— Sucton.,  Vtt.  Tit ,  5  )  Paphos  appears  in  later  wri- 
tings, both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  as  an  episcopal 
town,  and  one  of  the  most  noted  in  tho  island.  The 
site  is  yet  marked  by  some  ruins,  and  the  name  of 
Baffo  serves  sufficiently  to  attest  their  identity.  (Cra- 
mer's Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p  376  —  Manner!,  Geogr., 
vol.  6,  pi.  1,  p.  585.)  For  an  account  of  the  remains 
of  antiquity  in  this  quarter,  consult  Turner's  Tour  in 
the  Levant,  vol.  2,  p.  557. 

Paha  Lex,  I.  de  percgrinis,  by  C.  Papius  Cclsus, 
iiibunc  of  the  commons,  A.U.C.  639,  which  required 
that  all  foreigners  should  depart  from  Rome,  excepting 
those  who  were  inhabitants  of  Italia  Propria.  (Dio 
Cass.,  37,  9  —  Cic.  de  Off.,  3.  11—  Hetnecc,  Antiq. 
Rom  ,  p.  345,  ed.  Haubold)—\\.  Another,  called  Pa- 
via  Foppaa,  because  it  was  proposed  by  the  consuls 
Papius  and  Poppscus,  A.U.C.  762.  It  was  passed  at 
the  desire  of  Augustus,  and  enforced  and  enlarged  the 
Julian  law  for  promoting  population,  and  repairing  the 
desolation  occasioned  by  the  civil  wars.  ( Vid.  Julia 
Uz  de  maritandis  ordmibus.) 

Pai-Ias,  one  of  the  early  Christian  writers  in  the 
Greek  language,  was  bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Asia  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  According  to 
Cave,  he  flourished  in  the  year  110;  according  to 
others,  in  1 15  or  1 16.  He  wrote  a  work  in  five  books, 
entitled  "  An  Explanation  of  the  Words  (or  Oracles) 
sf  the  Lord"  which  is  now  lost.  In  a  passage  of  this 
work,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  Papias  professes  to  have 
taken  great  pains  to  gain  information  respecting  Chris- 
tianity from  those  who  had  known  the  Apostles,  and 
<omo  remarkable  statements  of  his  respecting  the 
\poslles  and  Evangelists  are  still  preserved.  Ac- 
cording to  Ircnxus,  he  was  himself  a  hearer  of  John 
tnd  a  companion  of  Polycarp.  He  is  said  by  Eiisc- 
oius  to  have  been  a  Miilcnarian,  and  a  man  of  little 
mind,  "  as  appears,"  says  Fusebius,  *'  from  his  own 
•Tilings."  {Euseb.,  Hist.  Eecles.,  3,  39.  —  Cave, 
Hist.  Lit.,  s.  v  —Lardner's  Credibility,  pt.  2,  c.  9  ) 
Papinianus,  iEmilius,  a  celebrated  Roman  lawyer. 
He  was  born  A.D.  175,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  jurist 
Q.  Cervidius  Sctr?vola  at  the  same  time  with  Septim- 
tus  Scvcrus,  afterward  emperor.  Under  Marcus  Au- 
relius  he  held  the  office  of  advocatus  fisei,  in  which  he 
succeeded  S.  Scvcrus.  After  Scvcrus  became  em- 
peror,  Papinian  was  his  libellorvm  magister  and  »r«r- 
fectus  prato\  to ;  and  the  monarch  had  so  high  an 
opinion  of  him,  that  at  his  death  he  recommended  his 
«ons  Caracalla  and  Geta  to  his  care.    The  former, 
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having  brutally  reordered  hia  brtther  Geta, 
on  Papinian  to  compose  a  discourse  in  accusation  of 
the  deceased,  in  order  to  excuse  his  barbarity  in  the 
eyes  of  the  senate  and  people.  With  this  m»nd»t« 
the  prefect  not  only  refused  to  comply,  but  be  nobly 
observed  that  it  was  easier  to  commit  a  parricide  than 
to  excuse  it,  and  that  slander  of  innocence  was  a 
second  parricide.  Caracalla,  enraged  by  this  refu- 
sal, secretly  induced  the  pretorian  guards  to  muti- 
ny, and  demand  their  leader's  head ;  and,  apparently 
lo  satisfy  them,  Papinian  was  executed  in  212,  and 
his  body  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Rome.  Tht 
reputation  of  Papinian  as  a  lawyer  was  so  high,  tbat 
Valentinian  III.  ordered  *Ji»t,  whenever  the  opinions 
of  the  judges  were  divideo,  Papinian's  should  be  fol- 
lowed. The  Roman  law-students,  too,  when  they 
had  reached  the  third  year  of  their  studies  (the  whole 
number  of  years  being  five),  were  called  Papinian- 
ists  (Papinianista),  and  a  festival  was  celebrated  en 
the  occasion  of  commencing  his  work.  Ptpiniaa 
composed  several  works,  among  which  were  twenty- 
seven  books  of  "Questions  on  the  Law  ;*'  nineteen  of 
"Responses"  or  "Opinions;"  two  of  "Definitions;" 
two  upon  "  Adultery  ;"  and  one  upon  the  "  Laws  of 
^Ediles."  Extracts  from  all  his  works  arc  found  in 
the  "  Digest."  (Schotl,  Hist.  Lit.  Rom  ,  vol  3,  p. 
285.) 

PapirTi,  the  name  of  a  patrician  and  plebeian  gen* 
in  Rome,  who  were  at  first  called  Papisii.  (Cie  ,Ef- 
ad  Fam  ,  9,  21.)    This  gens  was  divided  into  several 
families,  such  as  the  Mtigillani,  Crassi,  Cursoret,  tnd 
Massoncs,  and  the  most  celebrated  of  the  different  m 
dividuaU  of  these  families  was  L.  Papirius  Coasot 
He  was  the  grandson  of  the  L.  Papirius  Conor  whs 
was  censor  in  the  year  in  which  Rome  was  taken  by 
tho  Gauls,  and  son  of  Spurivis  Papirius  Cursor,  who 
was  military  tribune  B.C.  379.    (Lie.,  6,  27.)— We 
first  read  of  L.  Papirius  Cursor  as  master  of  the  horse 
to  L.  Papirius  Crasstis,  who  was  created  dictator  B.C. 
339,  by  the  consul  Manlius.  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  the  Antiatcs.    (Lie.,  8,  12.— Ctc  ,  Ef  ad 
Fam  ,  9,  21.)    The  time  of  hi*  first  consulship  it 
doubtful.    Livy  mentions  C.  Pcetilins  and  L.  Papirius 
Mugillanus  as  consuls  B.C.  325;  but  he  adds,  that, 
instead  of  Papirius  Mugillanus,  the  name  of  Papinos 
Cursor  was  found  in  some  annals.    (Ltry,  8,  28 ) 
During  the  year  of  their  consulship  the  Lrx  'PctiHa- 
Papxrxa  was  passed,  which  enacted  that  no  one  should 
be  kept-  in  fetters  or  bonds  except  for  a  crime  which 
deserved  them,  and  only  until  he  had  suffered  the  pun- 
ishment which  the  law  provided  :  it  also  enacted  tbat 
creditors  should  have  a  right  to  attach  the  goods,  bet 
not  the  persons,  of  their  debtors.    {Liv.,1.  c)    In  the 
following  year,  Papirius  Cursor,  who  is  said  by  Livy 
(8,  29)  to  have  been  considered  at  that  time  the  most 
illustrious  general  of  his  age,  was  appointed  dictator 
to  carry  on  ihe  war  against  the  Samnitcs.    He  ap- 
pointed Q.  Fabius  Maximus  his  master  of  the  horse: 
and  during  his  absence  at  Rome  to  renew  the  au- 
spices, Fabius  attacked  the  enemy  contrary  to  his  com- 
mands, and  gained  a  signal  victory.    On  his  return  to 
the  camp  he  commanded  Fabius  to  be  put  to  death; 
but  the  soldiers  espousing  the  cause  of  the  latter,  thl 
execution  was  delayed  till  the  following  day,  Infor* 
which  time  Fabius  had  an  opportunity  of  escaping  to 
Rome,  where  he  placed  himself  under  the  protection 
of  tho  eenaic.    The  proceedings  which  followed  £11 
interesting  to  the  student  of  the  constitutional  histcrv 
of  Rome,  as  they  show  that  an  appeal  could  be  made 
to  the  people  from  the  decision  of  a  dictator,  which  is 
in  accordance  with  a  remark  of  Livy  in  another  pan 
of  his  history  (3,  65),  that,  after  the  decemvirs  were 
expelled  from  Rome,  a  law  was  passed,  enacting  that, 
in  future,  no  magistrate  should  be  made  from  wbom 
there  should  be  no  appeal.    Papirius  demanded  Fa- 
bius of  the  seriate ;  and  as  neitber  the  entreaties  of 
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tec  senators  nor  those  of  the  father  of  Fabius,  who 
bad  been  dictator  and  three  times  consul,  could  induce 
Papirius  to  pardon  him,  the  father  of  Fabius  appealed 
to  the  people,  and  at  length,  at  the  earnest  entreaties 
of  the  people  and  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  the 
life  of  Fabius  was  spared.  Papirius  named  a  new 
master  of  the  horse,  and,  on  his  return  to  the  army, 
defeated  the  Samnitcs,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war  at 


the  time.    (L»e.,  8,  29, 


Papirius  was  elected 


consul  a  second  time,  with  Q.  Publius  Philo,  in  B.C. 
840.  and  again  defeated  the  Samnites;  and  apparently 
a  third  time  in  the  following  year,  though  there  appears 
to  be  some  doubt  upon  the  latter  point.  (Lit.,  9,  7, 
teqq.)  He  was  consul  for  the  fourth  time  in  B  C. 
315  (Ltr.,  9.  22),  and  for  the  fifth  time  in  B.C.  313. 
{Lit ,  9,  38.)  He  was  again  named  dictator  in  B.C. 
309,  to  carry  on  the  war  against  his  old  enemies  the 
Samnites,  whom  he  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and 
obtained,  on  account  of  his  victory,  the  honours  of  a 
triumph  (Lie  ,  9,  38,  teqq.) ;  after  which  time  we  find 
no  more  mention  of  him.  Papirius  Cursor,  says  Livy 
(9, 16),  was  considered  the  most  illustrious  man  of  his 
age,  and  it  was  thought  he  would  have  been  equal  to 
contend  with  Alexander  the  Great,  if  the  latter,  after 
the  conquest  of  Asia,  had  turned  his  arms  against  Eu- 
rope. {Encyel.  Use.  Knovl,  vol.  17,  p.  218  )  —  II. 
One  of  this  family  received  the  surname  of  Prcetexta- 
Ins,  from  an  action  of  his  while  still  wearing  the  pra- 
Uxta,  or  youthful  gown,  and  before  he  had  assumed  the 
toga  virtlts,  or  gown  of  manhood.  It  was  customary 
in  those  days  for  fathers  to  take  their  young  sons  to 
the  senate- house  when  anything  important  was  under 
discussion,  in  order  that  they  might  sooner  become 
familiarized  with  public  affairs.  The  father  of  young 
Papirius  took  him  on  one  of  these  occasions,  while  a 
matter  of  considerable  moment  was  pending  ;  and  it 
having  been  deemed  advisable  to  adjourn  the  debate 
unto  the  morrow,  an  injunction  of  secrecy  was  laid 
upon  all  who  were  present.  The  mother  of  young  Pa- 
pirius wished  to  know  what  had  passed  in  the  senate  ; 
but  the  son,  unwilling  to  betray  the  secrets  of  that  as- 
sembly, amused  his  parent  by  telling  her  that  it  had 
been  debated  whether  it  would  be  more  advantageous 
to  the  republic  to  give  two  wives  to  one  husband,  or 
two  husbands  to  one  wife.  The  mother  of  Papirius 
was  alarmed,  and  she  communicated  the  secret  to  the 
other  Roman  matrons,  and  on  the  morrow  they  assem- 
bled in  large  numbers  before  the  senate-house,  bathed 
in  tears,  and  earnestly  entreating  that  one  woman  might 
have  two  husbands  rather  than  one  husband  two  wives. 
The  senators  were  astonished  at  so  singular  an  appli- 
cation ;  but  young  Papirius  modestly  explained  the 
cause,  and  the  fathers,  in  admiration  of  his  ready  tact, 
passed  a  decree,  that  for  the  future  boys  should  not  be 
allowed  to  come  to  the  senate  with  their  fathers,  ex- 
cept Papirius  alone.  This  regulation  continued  until 
the  time  of  Augustus,  who  rescinded  it.  (Macrob  , 
1,6) 

Pappcs.  a  celebrated  mathematician  of  Alexandres, 
who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  He 
is  known  by  his  Mathematical  Collections  (MafhjftaTi~ 
nai  crwayuyai),  in  eight  books,  and  by  other  works, 
among  which  were  a  Commentary  on  Ptolemy's  Al- 
magest, a  work  on  Geography,  a  Treatise  on  Military 
Engines,  a  Commentary  on  Aristarchus  of  Samos,  dec. 
His  Collections  have  chiefly  come  down  to  us ;  of 
bis  other  productions  we  have  merely  some  fragments. 
The  last  rive  books  of  the  Collections  remain  entire ; 
».he  third  is  acephalous,  wanting  the  commencement. 
Wallis  published  a  fragment  of  the  second.  The  first 
two  books  contained  the  Greek  Arithmetic.  What 
we  have  of  the  work  is  interesting,  on  account  of  the 
extracts  it  contains  from  works  that  are  now  lost,  and 
it  merits  the  careful  perusal  of  those  who  make  re- 
searches into  the  history  of  the  exact  sciences.  Mon- 
tuc'a  ascribes  to  Pappus  the  first  idea  of  the  principle 


|  often  referred  to  by  mathematicians,  ibe  use,  namely 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  for  the  dimension  of  figures 
We  owe  to  Pappus  also  an  elegant  though  indirect  so 
lution  of  the  famous  problem  of  the  tri section  of  at 
angle.  "  Pappus,"  observes  a  writer  in  the  Americar 
Quarterly  Review  (No.  21,  p.  124),  "  is  the  only  VLaat 
worthy  of  note  that  occurs  to  fill  up  the  great  blank 
between  Archimedes  and  the  Italian  mechanicians  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  attempted  to  ascertain  the 
principle  of  all  the  simple  machines,  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  his  illustrious  predecessor  had  thai  of  the  le- 
ver ;  his  attention,  however,  was  principally  directed 
to  the  inclined  plane.  In  this  he  failed,  owing  to  the 
fundamental  error  upon  which  all  his  investigations 
proceeded,  that  some  force  was  necessary  to  keep  a 
body  even  on  a  plane  of  no  inclination.'' — Only  parts 
of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Collections  have  been  pub- 
lished. We  have  a  Latin  version  of  six  books,  from 
the  third  to  the  er.d  of  the  work,  mado  by  Command)- 
no,  an  Italian  mathematician  of  the  sixteenth  century 
It  was  printed  at  Pesaro  in  1588,  fol.,  with  a  com 
mentary  by  Ubaldi,  and  afterward  revised  by  Mane 
lessius,  and  reprinted  at  Bologna,  1660,  fol.  A  frag- 
ment of  the  Greek  text  of  the  second  book  was  given 
by  Wallis  at  the  end  of  his  Aristarchus,  Oxon  ,  1688, 
8vo,  and  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Opera  Mathemati- 
cs. The  second  part  of  the  fifth  book  was  published 
by  Eisenmann,  professor  in  "L'Ecole  royale  des  ponts 
et  chaussecs,"  Paris,  1824,  fol.  A  part  of  the  preface 
of  the  seventh  book  is  given  in  the  Prolegomena  of 
Gregory's  Euclid,  Oxon.,  1703,  fol.,  and  the  entire 
preface  in  the  edition  of  Apollonius  of  Perga,  Oxon., 
1706,  8vo.  Meibomius  has  inserted  some  lemmas 
from  the  seventh  book  in  his  Dialofi  de  Proporlioni- 
bus,  Hafmcr,  1655.  fol.  (SchSlt,  Hut.  Ltt.  Gr,  vol. 
7,  n.  49  —  Biog r.  Univ.,  vol.  32,  p.  538  ) 

PaRv«tac^  or  -taceni,  a  people  of  Persia,  occu 
ing  the  mountain  range  between  that  country  and 
edia.  Their  territory  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Pa- 
raetacenc,  and  Stephanus  Byzantinus  makes  mention  ol 
a  city  in  it  by  the  name  of  Panelaca  (p.  626  —  Diod. 
Sic,  19,  34  —  Arrtan,  3,  19  —  Plin  ,  6,  26). 

PiRiCTONTi'M,  a  strongly-fortified  place,  the  frontier- 
city  of  Egypt  on  the  side  of  Libya,  and  situate  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  had,  including  its  har- 
bour, a  circuit  of  about  40  stadia.  (Strab.,  798.)  Jus- 
tinian repaired  and  strengthened  it.  (Procop  ,dc  JEdif., 
6,  2.)  Strabo  gives  the  distance  from  Alexandres  at 
about  1300  stadia :  Scylax  makes  it  1700,  and  Pliny 
1600.  Ptolemy  removes  Panetonium  from  Alexan 
drea  3°  30',  or  35  geographical  miles. — The  modern 
name  is  Al  Bareton.  {Mam 
2,  p.  29,  seqq.) 

Parasanoes  {Jlcpacuyyye),  in  Latin  Parasanga. 
a  parasang,  or  Persian  measure  of  length,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  (2,  6  ;  5.  53;  6.  42),  was  equal 
to  30  stadia  ;  and  if  we  reckon  eight  stadia  as  equal 
to  one  English  mile,  the  parasang  was  consequently 
equal  to  nearly  four  English  miles.  Hcsychius  and 
Suidas  also  give  the  length  of  the  parasang  ot  30  sta- 
dia ;  and  Xenophon  must  have  calculated  it  at  the 
same  length,  since  he  says  (Anab.,  2. 2.  6)  that  16.05C 
stadia  are  equal  to  535  parasangs  (16,050  ^535=^30) 
Pliny  (6,  30),  however,  informs  us,  that  the  length  & 
the  parasang  wa9  reckoned  differently  by  different  au- 
thors ;  and  Strabo  (518)  states,  that  some  reckoned  it 
at  60,  others  at  40,  and  others  at  30  stadia.  The  Ara- 
bian geographers  {Freytag,  hex.  Arab.  t.  9.  Ftrsakk) 
reckon  it  equal  to  three  miles,  which  agrees  with  the 
statements  of  English  travellers  (quoted  by  Rodiger, 
in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encyclopedic),  who  estimate  it 
variously  at  from  3  J  to  4  English  miles.  Franklin 
{Tour  to  Persia,  p  17)  reckons  it  at  four  miles:  Ous- 
ley  {Travels,  vol.  1.  p  23)  at  between  3 \  and  3j  miles  j 
and  Kinncir  (Gtogr.  of  Persia,  v.  57)  at  3}  mile*.— 
Parasang  is  a  Persian  word,  and  is  derived  from  ths 
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ctjriffc  Ftrsang,  which  is  pronounced  in  modern  Per- 
sian Frr$eng.  It  has  been  changed  in  Arabic  into 
Fariakk.  Various  etymologies  hare  been  proposed 
lor  the  term.  The  latter  part  of  the  word  is  thought 
to  be  the  Persian  seng,  "  a  stone,"  and  the  term  might 
thus  be  derived  from  the  stones  which  were  placed  to 
mark  the  distances  in  the  road.  Bohlen  (quoicd  by 
Kddtgcr)  supposes  the  first  part  of  the  word  to  be 
the  pieposition  /era,  and  compares  the  word  with  the 
Latin  ad  lapidem.  (Encycl.  Ut.  Knowl ,  vol.  17,  p. 
Ml.) 

Parc*.  the  Fates,  called  also  Fata,  and  in  Creek 
Holpat  (Moira).  In  the  Iliad,  with  the  exception  of 
one  passage  (20,  49),  the  Moira  is  spoken  of  in  the 
singular  number,  and  as  a  person,  almost  exactly  as  we 
use  the  word  FaJe.  But  in  the  Odyssey  this  word  is 
employed  as  a  common  substantive,  followed  by  a  gen* 
itivc  of  tho  person,  and  signifying  decree.  The  Tho- 
ogony  of  He*iod  limits  the  Fates,  like  so  many  other 
goddesses,  to  three,  and  gives  ihem  Jupiter  and  The- 
mis for  their  parents.  (Theog.,  901)  In  an  interpo- 
lated passage  of  the  same  poem  (v.  217)  they  aro  class- 
ed among  the  children  of  Night ;  and  Plato,  on  bis 
part,  makes  thfcm  the  daughters  of  Necessity.  (Rep., 
10,  617.)  Their  names  in  Hesiod  are  Clotho  ( Spin- 
ttcr),  Lachcsis  (Allolter),  and  Alropos  (UnchangC' 
aide) ;  but  he  does  not  speak  of  their  spinning  the 
destinies  of  men.  This  office  of  theirs  is,  however, 
noticed  in  both  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  It  is  probable 
that  Homer,  in  accordance  with  the  sublime  fiction  in 
the  Thcogony,  regarded  the  Fates  as  the  offspring  of 
Jupiter  and  Order,  for  in  him  they  are  but  the  minis- 
ters of  Jupiter,  in  whose  bands  are  the  issues  of  all 
thing*.  (Niisch,  ad  Od,  3,  236.)  jEschylus  makes 
even  Jupiter  himself  subject  to  the  Fates.  (Prom. 
Vinci.,  b\^.—Kcightley'»  Mythology,  p.  195  )  — Ac- 
cording to  the  popular  mythology,  Clotho  held  the  dis- 
Uff,  Lachesis  span  each  one's  portion  of  the  thread  of 
existence,  and  Atropos  cut  it  off :  hence  the  well- 
known  line  expressing  their  respective  functions  : 

uClotho  colum  rctinet,  Lachesis  net,  tt  Atropos  occal." 

The  more  correct  explanation,  however,  is  to  make 
Clotho  spin,  Lschesis  mark  out  each  one's  portion, 
and  Atropos  sever  it. — The  Latin  writers  indulge  in 
various  views  of  the  functions  of  the  Pares,  as  sug- 
gested by  their  own  ingenuity  of  elucidation.  Thus 
Apuleius  (De  Mundo,  sub  Jin.)  makes  Clotho  preside 
over  the  present,  Atropos  the  past,  and  Lachesis  the 
future  ;  an  idea  probably  borrowed  from  Plato,  who 
introduces  tho  Moire  singing  ra  ytyovora,  rd  bvra, 
ru  fit?.XovTa.  (Rep.,  10,  617.)  So  in  the  Scandina- 
vian mythology,  the  Norns  or  Destinies,  who  are  also 
three  in  number,  are  called  Urdur,  Verdandi,  and 
SkuJd,  or  •*  Past,"  "  Present,"  and  •«  Future."— Ac- 
cording to  Fulgcntius  (Mythol.,  1,  7),  Clotho  presides 
over  nativity,  Atropos  over  death,  and  Lachesis  over 
each  one's  lot  in  life. — The  term  Moira  (Moipo)  comes 
from  fie'ipu,  "to  divide"  or  "portion  out."  The  or- 
dinary etymology  for  the  word  Pa  rear  deduces  it  by 
antiphrasis  from  parco,  "  to  spare,"  because  they  never 
spared.  (Sen.  adJSn.,  1,  26. — Martian.  Capell. — 
Donat.—Dwmed.,  ap.  Voss.,  Etymol.)  Varro  derives 
it1' a  pariendo,"  because  they  presided  over  the  birth 
of  men  (Aul.  Gel!.,  3, 16);  or,  to  quote  his  own  words, 
"Parca,  immutata  litera  una,  a  partu  nominal  a. "  Scal- 
iger  makes  it  come  from  parco,  "  to  spare,"  in  a  dif- 
ferent senso  from  Servius  and  the  other  grammarians 
quoted  above ;  because,  according  to  him,  only  one  of 
the  Fates  cuts  the  thread  of  existence,  whereas  of  the 
other  two,  one  gives  life  and  the  other  prolog  it. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  the  best  explanation  (supposing  the 
word  Parca  to  be  of  Latin  origin)  is  that  which  makes 
it  come  from  parco,  "to  spare,"  not  by  antiphrasis, 
nor  in  accordance  with  Scaliger's  notion,  but  because 
these  deities  were  invoked  in  prayer  to  spare  tbe  lives  | 
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of  mortals.    (Consult  Sckelter,  hat.  DeuUci.  Wfo 
terb.,  s.  v.) 

Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  by  Hecuba, 
and  also  called  Alexander.    He  was  destined,  even  be- 
fore his  birth,  to  become  the  ruin  of  his  country  ,  and 
when  his  mother,  being  about  to  lie-in  of  biro,  had 
dreamed  that  she  brought  forth  a  torch  which  set  all  Il- 
ium in  flames,  the  soothsayer  ^flsacus  declared  that  the 
child  would  prove  the  ruin  of  his  country,  and  recom- 
mended to  expose  it.    As  soon  as  born,  the  babe  was 
given  to  a  servant  to  be  left  on  Ida  to  perish.  The 
domestic  obeyed,  but,  on  returning  at  the  end  of  firs 
days,  he  found  that  a  bear  had  been  nursing  the  infant. 
Struck  with  this  strange  event,  he  took  home  the  in- 
fant, reared  him  as  his  own  son,  and  named  him  Paris. 
When  Paris  grew  up  he  diatinguisbed  himself  by  his 
strength  and  courage  in  repelling  robbers  from  tbe 
flocks,  and  the  shepherds,  in  consequence,  named  him 
Alexander  (Man-protector),  or,  according  to  the  Greek 
form,  'AXi^avdooc  (urn  tov  uArfriv  rule  uvtpac). 
In  this  state  of  seclusion,  too,  he  united  himself  to  the 
nymph  CEnone,  whose  tragical  fate  is  elsewhere  related. 
(  rid.  C2none.)  Their  conjugal  happiness  was  soon  dis- 
turbed .  A  t  the  marriage  of  Pclcus  and  Thetis,  the  god- 
dess of  Discord,  who  bad  not  been  invited  to  partake 
of  the  entertainment,  showed  her  displeasure  by  throw- 
ing into  the  assembly  of  the  gods  who  were  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  nuptials  a  golden  apple,  on  which  wen 
written  the  words  'H  kg:?.?  ?.a6i'ru,  "  Let  the  tcati 
(among  you)  take  me."    Juno,  Minerva,  and  Venus 
laying  claim  to  it,  and  Jove  being  unwilling  to  decide, 
the  god  commanded  Mercury  to  lead  the  three  deities 
to  Mount  Ida,  and  to  intruat  the  decision  of  the  aff*ii 
to  the  shepherd  Alexander,  whose  judgment  was  to  be 
definitive.    The  goddesses  appeared  before  him,  and 
urged  their  respective  claims,  and  each,  to  influence 
his  decision,  made  him  an  alluring  offer  of  future  ad- 
vantage.   Juno  endeavoured  to  secure  his  preference 
by  the  promise  of  a  kingdom,  Minerva  by  tbe  rift  of 
intellectual  superiority  and  martial  renown,  and  Venus 
by  offering  him  tho  fairest  woman  in  the  world  for  hie 
wife.    To  Venus  he  assigned  the  prize,  and  brought 
upon  himself,  in  consequence,  the  unrelenting  enmity 
of  her  two  disappointed  rivals,  which  was  extended 
also  to  his  whole  family  and  tbe  entire  Trojan  race. 
Soon  after  thia  event,  Priam  proposed  a  contest  among 
his  sons  and  other  princes,  and  promised  to  reward 
the  conqueror  with  one  of  the  finest  bulls  of  Mount 
Ida.    Persons  were  sent  to  procure  tbe  animal,  and  it 
was  found  in  the  possession  of  Paris,  who  reluctantly 
yielded  it  up.    Ihe  shepherd,  desirous  of  obtaining 
again  this  favourite  animal,  went  to  Troy,  and  entered 
the  lists  of  the  combatants.    Having  proved  success- 
ful against  every  competitor,  and  having  gained  an 
advantage  over  Hector  himself,  that  prince,  imialed 
at  seeing  himself  conquered  by  an  unknown  stranger, 
pursued  him  closely,  and  Paris  must  have  fallen  a 
victim  to  his  brother's  resentment  had  he  not  fled  w 
the  altar  of  Jupiter.    This  sacred  place  of  refuge  pre- 
served his  life;  and  Cassandra,  the  daughter  of  Priam, 
struck  with  tho  similarity  of  the  features  of  Pans  W 
those  of  her  brothers,  inquired  his  birth  and  his  age. 
From  these  circumstances  she  soon  discovered  that  he 
was  her  brother,  and  as  such  she  introduced  htm  M 
her  father  and  to  his  children.    Priam,  thereupon,  for- 
getful of  the  alarming  predictions  of  w£sacus,  acknowl- 
edged Paris  as  his  son,  and  all  enmity  instantly  ceased 
between  the  new-comer  and  Jlcctor.    Not  long  aftei 
this,  at  the  instigation  of  Venus,  who  had  not  foigotter 
her  promise  to  him,  Paris  proceeded  on  his  mcmorabh 
voyage  to  Greece,  from  which  the  soothsaying  Helenas 
and  Cassandra  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  deter  him 
The  ostensible  object  of  the  voyage  was  to  procure  in- 
formation respecting  his  father's  aister  Hesione,  wbe 
had  been  given  in  marriage  by  Hercules  to  his  fbllowei 
Telamon,  the  monarch  of  Salamis.    The  real  motive 
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towever,  whtcl  prompted  the  enterprise,  was  a  wish 
H)  obtain,  in  the  person  of  Helen,  then  the  fairest 
woman  of  her  time,  a  fulfilment  of  what  Venus  had 
s  tie  red  him  when  he  was  deciding  the  contest  of 
beauty.  Arriving  at  Sparta,  where  Mcnelaiis.  the  hus- 
of  Helen,  was  reigning,  he  met  with  an  hospitable  re- 
ception ;  but,  Menelaus  soon  after  having  sailed  away 
to  Crete,  the  Trojan  prince  availed  himself  of  his  ab- 
sence, seduced  the  affections  of  Helen,  and  bore  her 
away  to  his  native  city,  together  with  a  large  portion 
of  the  wealth  of  her  husband.  (Consult  remarks  under 
the  article  Helena.)  Hence  ensued  the  war  of  Troy, 
which  ended  in  the  total  destruction  of  that  ill-fated 
city.  (Kit/.  Troja.)  Paris,  though  represented  in 
general  as  effeminate  and  vain  of  his  personal  appear- 
ance, yet  distinguished  himself  during  the  siege  of 
Troy  by  wounding  Dioincdc,  Machaon,  Antilochus, 
and  Paiamedes,  and  subsequently  by  discharging  the 
dart  which  proved  fatal  to  Achilles.  Venus  look  him 
under  her  special  protection,  and,  in  the  singlo  com- 
bat with  Menelaus,  rescued  him  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  latter.  The  circumstances  of  his  death  are 
mentioned  tinder  the  article  CEnono.  (Diet.  Cret.,  1, 
3.  4.—Apollod.,  3,  12.  —  Hygin,  fab.,  92,  273  — 
Ttetz.  ad  Lyeophr.,  57,  61,  63,  86,  etc.) 

Parisi,  a  British  nation  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
Coritani,  and  occupying  the  district  which  is  called 
Holdtrness,  or,  according  to  Camden,  the  whole  East- 
Hiding  of  Yorkshire.  They  are  supposed  to  have  de- 
rived their  name  from  the  two  British  words  paur  ita, 
which  signify  low  pasture,  and  which  are  descriptive 
of  the  situation  and  uses  of  thoir  country.  Their  cap- 
ita) was  Petuaria.  (Mannert,  Gcogr.,  vol  2,  pt.  2, 
p.  187.) 

Parish,  a  people  ami  city  of  Gaul,  now  Pan*,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  France.  ( Vtd.  Lutctia.— 
C«*.,  B.  G,  6.  3.) 

Pabisus,  a  river  of  Paunonia,  falling  into  the  Dan- 
obe  ;  according  to  Mannert,  the  Mur,  in  the  Hungarian 
part  of  its  course.    (Mannert,  Gcogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  489.) 

Pariun,  now  Camanar,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
Mvsia  Minor,  on  the  Propontis,  southwest  of  Linus, 
and  northeast  from  Paesus.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Milesians  and  Parians.  (P/in.,  5,  32.  —  Paul.  Lex., 
nil .  de  Censtb.) 

Pa  rma,  a  city  o(  Italy,  south  of  the  Po,  on  the  small 
river  Parma.  It  was  founded  by  the  Etrurians,  taken 
by  a  tribe  of  Gauls  called  the  Boii,  and  at  last  colon- 
ized by  the  Romans,  A.U.C.  569.  (Lip ,  39,  55.) 
From  Cicero  it  may  be  inferred  that  Parma  suffered 
from  the  adverse  factions  in  the  civil  wars.  (Ep.  ad. 
Fam  .  10,  33  —  Id.  lAtd.,  12.  5.  —  Id .,  Philtpp.,  14, 
3.)  It  was  probably  recolonizcd  under  Augustus,  as 
somo  inscriptions  give  it  the  title  of  Colonia  Julia  Au- 
gusta Parma.  Strabo  (216)  speaks  of  it  as  a  city  of 
note.  From  Martial  we  learn  that  its  wool  was  highly 
prized  (14,  53;  5,  13).  In  the  ages  that  immedi- 
ately succeeded  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  we  find 
this  city  distinguished  also  by  the  appellation  of  Chry- 
sopolis  (Gold-etly),  but  are  unacquainted  with  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  name.  (Gcogr. 
Ravenna*,  4,  33.  —  Donizo,  Vit.  Machtildis,  1,  10.) 
The  modern  name  is  Parma.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol. 
9,  pt.  1,  p.  218.) 

PabmexIdbs  (Unpfievidijc),  the  second  in  the  series 
•f  the  Eleatic  philosophers,  was  a  native  of  EIca,  He 
was  descended  from  a  noble  family,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  induced  to  study  philosophy  by  Aminias.  (Diog. 
Laert.,  9,  21.)  He  is  also  stated  to  have  received 
instruction  from  Diochastes,  the  Pythagorean,  to  whom 
he  erected  an  heroum.  Later  writers  inform  us  that 
be  heard  Xenophanes,  the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  school, 
but  Aristotle  (Met.,  1, 5)  speaks  of  it  with  some  doubt. 
We  read  that  Parmenides  gave  a  code  of  laws  to  his 
native  city,  which  was  so  highly  esteemed  that  at  first 
the  c»tizena  took  an  oath  every  year  to  observe  it 
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(Dwg.  Laet:.,  9,  23  —  Plut.,  Adv.  Colt*.,  32  —  Sir* 
bo,  252.)  The  time  when  he  lived  has  been  much  div 
putcd.  According  to  Plato  (Parmen.,  127),  Parme- 
nides, at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  accompanied  by  Zeno 
at  the  age  of  forty,  visited  Athena  during  the  preai 
Panathcnea,  and  stopped  at  the  house  of  Pythodcrua 
As  this  visit  to  Athens  probably  occurred  about  B.C 
454  (Clinton,  Fast  Hell.,  p.  364),  Parmenides  would 
have  been  bom  about  B.C.  619.  But  to  this  dale  two 
objections  are  urged  ;  first,  that  Diogenes  Laenius  (9, 
23)  says  that  Parmenides  flourished  (f/K/ia^e)  in  the 
69th  Olympiad  ;  and,  secondly,  that  Socrates  is  stated 
by  Plato,  in  his  dialogue  entitled  Parmenides,  to  have 
conversed  with  Parmenides  and  Zeno  on  the  doctrine 
of  ideas,  which  we  can  hardly  suppose  to  have  been 
the  case,  as  Socrates  at  that  lime  was  only  thirteen  or 
fourteen.  Atheneus,  accordingly  (1 1,  p.  505),  has  cen- 
sured Plato  for  saying  that  such  a  dialogue  ever  took 
place.  But  in  reply  to  these  objections  it  may  be  re- 
marked, first,  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
the  vague  statement  of  such  a  careless  writer  as  Dio- 
genes ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  dialogue  which  Plato 
represents  Socrates  to  have  had  with  Parmenides  and 
Zeno  is  doubtless  fictitious ;  yot  it  was  founded  on  a 
fact,  that  Socrates,  when  a  boy,  had  heard  Parmenides 
at  Athens.  Plato  mentions,  both  in  the  "  Theatetus" 
(p.  183)  and  the  "Sophtstes"  (p.  127),  that  Socrates 
was  very  young  (irdw  vtoc)  when  he  heard  Parmeni- 
des. Wc  have  no  other  particulars  of  the  life  of  Par- 
menides. He  taught  Eropedoclea  and  Zeno,  and  with 
the  latter  lived  on  the  most  intimate  terms.  (Plato, 
Parmen.,  127.)  He  is  always  spoken  of  by  the  ancient 
writers  wilh  the  greatest  respect.  In  the  "  Theate- 
/us"  (p.  183)  Plato  compares  him  wilh  Homer ;  and 
in  the  "Sophistes"  (p.  237)  he  calls  him  "  the  Great." 
(Compare  Arts  tot.,  Met.,  1,5.)  Parmenides  wrote  a 
poem,  which  is  usually  cited  by  the  title  "  Of  Nature" 
(ire fit  jvocu<.  —  Sext.  Empir.,  adv.  Malhem  ,7,  111. 
—Theophr.,  ap.  Diog.  Latrt.,  8,  55),  but  which  also 
bore  other  titles.  Suidaa  calls  it  pvoi.o7.oyta  (s.  v.  Iloo- 
ucvid.),  and  adds,  on  the  authority  of  Plato,  that  he  also 
wrote  works  in  prose.  The  passage  in  Plato  (Saph., 
p.  237),  however,  to  which  Suidas  refers,  perrsps  only 
means  an  oral  exposition  of  his  system,  wb":n  inter- 
pretation is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  tact  that 
Sextus  Empiricus  (adv.  Mathem.,  7,  111)  and  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (1,  16)  expressly  slate,  that  Parmeni- 
des only  wrote  one  work.  S'veral  fragments  of  this 
work  "  On  Nature',,  have  come  down  io  us,  principal- 
ly in  the  writings  of  Sextus  Empiricus  and  Simpliciua. 
They  were  first  published  by  Stephanus  in  his  "Pot. 
sit  Philosophical  (Paris,  1673),  and  next  by  Fulle- 
bom,  with  a  translation  in  verse,  Zullichau.  1795. 
Brsndis,  in  bis  "  Commcntationes  Elcatica,"  Hafnut, 
1813,  also  published  the  fragments  of  Parmenides,  to- 
gether wilh  those  of  Xenophanes  arid  Melissus ;  but 
the  most  recent  and  complete  edition  is  by  Karsten,  rs 
the  second  volume  of  his  "  Philosophorum  Gracorum 
reterum,  prascrUm  qui  ante  Platonem,fioruerunt,  Vpe- 
rum  Rtliquia"  Brux,  1835.  The  fragments  of  his 
work  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  sufficient  to  en- 
able us  to  judge  of  its  general  method  and  subject.  It 
opened  with  an  allegory,  which  was  intended  to  exhib- 
it the  soul's  longing  after  truth.  The  soul  is  repre- 
sented as  drawn  by  steeds  along  an  untrodden  road  to 
the  residence  of  Justice  (At/cs),  who  promises  to  reveal 
everything  to  it.  After  this  introduction  the  work  is 
divided  into  parts  ;  tho  first  part  treats  of  the  knowl- 


edge of  troth,  and  the  second  explains  the  physiclo^i- 

(Eneyclop.  Useful 

AW.,  vol.  17.  p.  283.) 


cal  system  of  the  Eleatic 


ParmbnIo,  a  Macedonian  general,  who  distinguished 
himself  in  the  service  of  Philip,  father  of  Alexander  the 
Great.    He  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  tho  Illyri 
sns  about  the  time  of  Alexander's  birth,  and  the  news 
of  both  •  vcnla  reached  Philip,  who  was  then  absen 
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Ooui  hi*  capital  on  some  expedition,  together  with  <&at 
of  his  having  won  the  price  at  the  Olympic  games. 
Philip,  while  preparing  to  invade  the  Persian  empire, 
tent  *  considerable  force  into  Asia  as  an  advanced 
guard,  and  be  chose  Parmcnio  and  Attalue  as  tbo  lead- 
er* of  the  expedition.  These  commanders  began  by 
expelling  the  Persian  garrisons  from  several  Greek 
towns  of  Asia  Minor.  Parmcnio  took  Gryncam  in 
jEolis,  the  inhabitants  of  wbicb,  having  sided  with  the 
Persiana,  and  fought  against  the  Macedonians,  were 
sold  as  slaves.  When  Alexander  set  out  on  his  Asi- 
atic expedition,  Pannenio  had  one  of  the  chief  com- 
mands in  the  army.  At  the  bead  of  the  Tbessalian  cav- 
alry he  contributed  much  to  tbe  victory  of  the  Grani- 
eua ;  and  at  Issus  he  had  the  command  of  the  cavalry 
on  the  left  wing,  which  was  placed  near  the  seacoast, 
and  had  to  sustain  for  a  time  the  principal  attack  of 
the  Persians.  At  Arbela  be  advised  Alexander  not  to 
ive  battle  until  be  had  well  reconnoitred  tbe  ground, 
ling  in  command  of  the  left  wing,  be  was  attacked 
in  flank  by  the  Persians,  and  was  lor  a  time  in  some 
danger,  until  Alexander,  who  had  been  successful  in 
another  part  of  tbe  field,  came  to  bis  esaietance.  Par- 
menio  afterward  pursued  tbe  fugitives,  and  look  pos- 
session of  tbe  Persisn  camp,  with  the  elephants,  cam- 
els, and  all  the  baggage.  When  Alexander  marched 
beyond  the  Caspian  gates  in  pursuit  of  Darius  and 
Bess  us,  he  left  Parmenio,  who  waa  now  advanced  in 
years,  in  Media,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force. 
Some  time  after,  while  Alexander  was  encamped  at 
Artacoana,  a  conspiracy  ia  said  to  have  been  discovered 
against  his  life,  in  which  Philotas,  the  sou  of  Parme- 
nio, was  accused  of  being  implicated.  He  was,  in  con- 
sequence, put  to  the  torture,  and,  after  enduring  dread- 
ful agonies,  confessed,  though  in  vague  terms,  that  he 
bad  conspired  against  tbe  life  of  Alexander,  and  that 
bis  father  Parmenio  was  cognizant  of  it.  This  being 
considered  sufficient  evidence,  Philotas 
death,  and  Alexander  despatched  a 
dia,  with  secret  orders  to  Oleander  and 
who  wero  serving  under  Psrmemo,  t 
mander  to  death.  Tbe  unsuspecting  veteran,  while 
conversing  with  his  officers,  was  run  through  the  body 
by  Oleander.  Thia  is  the  substance  of  the  account  of 
Curtius  (lib.  6  el  7).  Arrian's  account  is  somewhat 
different  (lib.  3).  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
trial  and  execution  of  Philotas,  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  at  least  a  summary  and  unsatisfactory  proceed- 
ing, the  murder  of  Parmenio,  and  the  manner  of  it,  form 
one  of  the  darkest  blots  in  Alexander's  character. 
Parmenio  waa  evidently  sacrificed  in  cold  blood  to 
what  have  been  styled,  in  after  ages,  "  reasons  of 
state."  He  was  seventy  years  of  age ;  he  had  lost 
two  sons  in  tbe  campaigns  of  Alexander,  and  Philetaa 
was  the  Isst  one  remaining  to  him.  Parmenio  appears 
to  have  been  a  steady,  brave,  and  prudent  command- 
er.   (Eneycl.  Us.  Knotol.,  vol.  17,  p.  283,  xtq  ) 

Parnassus  (Ylapvaoo6$),  I.  tbe  name  of  a  mount- 
ain-chain in  Phocis,  which  extends  in  a  northeasterly 
direction  from  the  country  of  the  I^ocri  Ozole  to 
Mount  CEta,  and  in  a  southwesterly  direction  through 
the  middle  of  Phocis,  till  it  joins  Mount  Helicon  on 
the  borders  of  Boeotia.  Strabo  (316)  aaya  that  Par- 
missus  divided  Phocis  into  two  psrts ;  but  the  name 
was  more  usually  restricted  to  the  lofty  mountain  upon 
which  Delphi  waa  situated.  According  to  Slephanus 
•f  Byxantium.  it  waa  anciently  called  Larnassus,  be- 
cause the  ark  or  larnax  of  Deucalion  landed  here  af- 
ter the  flood.  (Compare  Ovid,  Met,  1,  318.)  Pau- 
sanias  (10,  6,  1)  derives  the  name  from  Parnassus,  the 
son  of  Neptune  snd  Cleodora.  It  is  called  at  the  pres- 
ent day  Ltakura.  Parnassus  is  the  highest  mountain 
in  Central  Greece.  Strabo  (379)  says  that  it  could 
be  seen  from  tbe  Acrocorinthus  in  Cohutb,  and  also 
itstcs  (409)  that  it  was  of  the  same  height  as  Mount 
Helicon  :  but  in  the  latter  point  fce  was  mistaken,  ac- 
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cording  to  Colonel  Leake,  who  informs  ua  Jrtttii  n 
[  Northern  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  527)  that  lAakvra  is  some 
hundreds  of  feet  higher  than  J'aJeovuna,  which  is  tbe 
highest  point  of  Helicon.  Parnassus  was  covered  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  with  anow,  whence  the  epithet 
of  "  rnowy"  so  generally  applied  to  it  by  lbs  poets. 
|  (Soph.,  (Ed.  Tyr  ,  473.— Eurip.,  Phoen.,  214.)  When 
Breonus  invaded  Greece,  we  learn  from  Pauaanias(10, 
23,  3  et  4)  thai  it  waa  covered  with  snow.  Abo* 
Delphi  there  were  two  lofty  rocks,  from  which  tbt 
mountain  is  frequently  called  by  the  poets  the  two- 
headed  (dtKOpv+of),  one  of  which  Herodotus  (8,  29) 
names  Hyampca,  but  which  were  usually  called  Phav 
dhadea.  Between  these  two  roc k s  tbe  celebrated  Cat- 
talian  fount  Hows  from  tbe  upper  part  of  tbe  mountain 
Tbe  water  which  oozes  from  the  rock  was  in  ancient 
times  introduced  into  a  hollow  square,  where  k  was 
retained  for  the  use  of  the  Pythia  and  the  oracular 
priests.  The  fountain  is  ornamented  with  pendant  ivy, 
and  overshadowed  by  a  large  fig-tree.  (Ihdietk  t 
TratcU,  vol.  1,  p.  172.)  Above  the  spring,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  60  stadia  from  Delphi,  waa  tbe  Corycisn  rave, 
sacred  to  Pan  and  tbe  Corycian  nymphs,  which  Psn- 
saniaa  (10,  32,  2,  6)  speaks  of  aa  superior  to  every 
other  known  cavern.  (Compare  Strabo,  417.)  When 
the  Persians  were  marching  against  Delphi,  a  part  ol 
tbe  inhabitants  took  refuge  in  this  cavern,  (/feres., 
8, 37.)  It  ia  described  by  a  modern  traveller  (Jtaxku, 
in  Walpole's  Collection,  dec,  vol.  1,  p.  312}  as  330 
feet  long  and  nearly  200  wide.  A  r  far  as  this  cave 
the  road  to  Delphi  was  accessible  by  horses  and  mules, 
but  beyond  it  the  ascent  waa  difficult  even  for  an  ac- 
tive man  (uvdpi  ev^uvtf*. — Patuan.,  10,  32,  2,  6). 
Above  this  cave,  and  near  the  summit  of  Parnawua, 
at  the  diatance  of  80  stsdia  from  Delphi  (Pausan.,  10, 
32,  G)  was  the  town  of  Tithorea  or  Neon,  the  ruins  ol 
which  are  near  the  modern  village  of  Veluta.  (Em- 
eyel.  Us.  KnoxcL,  vol.  17,  p.  284,  sea  )— II.  A  son  ol 
Neptune,  who  gave  his  name  to  a  mountain  of  Phocia. 

Parmrs  (gen.  -etis),  a  mountain  of  Attica,  north  of 
Athena,  famous  for  its  wines.  It  wss  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  whole  country,  rising  on  the  northert 
frontier,  and  being  connected  with  Pentclicus  to  the 
south,  and  towards  Boeotia  with  Cilhsron.  Pausan- 
ias  ssys  (I,  32)  that  on  Mount  Parncs  were  a  statue 
of  Jupiter  Parncthiua,  and  an  altar  of  Jupiter  Seroaleus 
It  abounded  with  wild  boars  and  bears.  (Pausaa.,  I 
e.  —  Wrny,  11,  37.)  Tbe  modern  name  is  Nose*. 
"  Mount  Parnes  is  intermingled,"  aaya  Dodwcll,  "  with 
a  multiplicity  of  glens,  crags,  and  well-wooded  locb 
and  precipices,  and  richly  diversified  with  scenery 
which  is  at  once  grand  and  picturesque :  lis  summit 
commands  a  view  over  a  vast  extent  of  country'* 
(Tour,  vol.  1,  p.  504  ) 

Paropahisus,  a  province  of  India,  the  eastern  limn 
of  which,  in  Alexander's  time,  wss  the  river  Cophenea  * 
According  to  the  ideas  of  Ptolemy,  it  lay  between  the 
countries  which  tbe  moderns  name  Kkorasan  ami  C* 
bul,  and  it  answers  to  the  tract  between  Herat  and  Ca- 
in/. This  province  waa  separated  from  Bactria  by  a 
range  of  mountains  also  called  Psropamisus,  now  Hem- 
du  Khos,  and  which  formed  part  of  tbe  great  chain  oi 
Imaus.    (Kid.  Imaus  —  Mela,  1, 16. — Ptm.,  6,  17.) 

Parob,  now  Paro,  one  of  the  Cycladea,  to  the  sooth 
of  Dclos,  at  the  distance  of  about  seven  and  a  half 
miles.  It  waa  said  to  have  been  first  peopled  by  tbe 
Cretans  snd  Arcadians.  (Stepk.  Byz.,  s.  ».  ndpor.) 
Its  early  prosperity  is  evinced  by  the  colonies  it  es- 
tablished at  Thasus  and  on  the  shores  of  tbe  Hellas 
pont.  (Thucydides,  4, 104  —  Strabo,  487.)  Dunns, 
tbe  time  of  the  Persian  war,  we  are  told  that  it  was 
the  most  flourishing  and  important  of  the  Cyclades. 
(Ephor.,  ap.  Steplu  Byz.,  s.  t.  Wapof. —  Herod.,  6, 
.fter  the  battle  of  Mamhon  it  wa*  b» 


28,  seqq.)  After 
aieged  in  vain  by  Milliades  for  twenty-six  daya,  and 
thus  proved  the  cause  of  his  disgrace.    (Herod  ,  & 
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134.)  The  Parian*,  according  to  the  historian  just 
cited,  did  not  take  part  with  the  Peraians  in  the  battle 
of  Salami*,  bot  kept  aloof  near  Cythnus,  awaiting  the 
issue  of  the  action.  (Herotl.,  8,  67.)  Themistocles, 
however,  subsequently  imposed  upon  them  a  heavy 
fine.  {Herod.,  8,  1 12.)  Paros  was  famed  for  its  mar* 
ble.  The  quarries  were  on  Mount  Marpessa.  ( Virg., 
JBn.,  6,  470.— Pind.,  Nem.,  4,  131—  Virg.,  Oeorg., 
t,  34  — /for.,  Od.,  I, 19,  b.Steph.  Byz.,  s.  t>.  Mo> 
wrjatja.)  Some  remarks  on  the  Parian  marble  will 
be  offered  below.  —  Paros  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
poet  Archilochus.  (Strabo,  I.  e.  —  Fain.,  Bibl.  Gr., 
vol.  2,  p.  107.)  —  It  was  in  Paros  that  the  famous 
marble  waa  disinterred,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pa- 
rian Chronicle,  from  its  baring  been  kept  in  thia  isl- 
and. It  is  a  chronological  account  of  the  principal 
events  in  Grecian,  and  particularly  in  Athenian,  his- 
tory, daring  a  period  of  1318  years,  from  the  reign  of 
Cecrops,  B.C.  1450,  to  the  arc hon ship  of  Diognotus, 
B.C.  264.  But  the  chronicle  of  the  last  90  years  was 
tost,  so  that  the  part  now  remaining  ends  at  the  ar- 
chonship  of  Diotimos,  B.C.  354.  The  authenticity 
of  thia  chronicle  has  been  called  in  question  by  Mr. 
Robertson,  who,  in  1788,  published  a  "Dissertation 
on  the  Parian  Chronicle."  His  objections,  however, 
beTe  been  ably  and  fully  discussed,  and  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  ancient  document  has  been  fully  vindi- 
cated by  i'orson,  in  his  review  of  Robertson's  essay. 
(Monthly  Review,  January,  1789,  p.  690. — Parson's 
Tracts,  ed.  Kidd,  p.  67,  seqq. — Consult  also  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Metropolitana,  Art.  Arundelian  Mar- 
bles.") The  chronicle  is  given,  with  an  English  ver- 
sion, in  Hale's  Analysis  of  Chronology  (vol.  1,  p.  107, 
teq <7  )— The  following  very  interesting  account  of  the 
quarries  and  marbles  of  Paros  is  given  by  Dr.  Clarke. 
-This  day  we  set  out  upon  mules  for  the  ancient 
quarries  ol  the  famous  Parian  marble,  which  are  sit- 
uate about  a  league  to  the  east  of  the  town,  upon  the 
sommit  of  a  mountain,  nearly  corresponding  in  altifode 
with  the  situation  of  the  Grotto  of  Antiparos.  The 
mountain  in  which  the  quarries  are  aituate  is  now 
called  Caprcsso:  there  are  two  of  these  quarries. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  first,  we  found  in  the  mouth 
of  the  quarry  heaps  of  fragments  detached  from  the 
interior :  they  were  tinged,  by  long  exposure  to  the 
air,  with  a  reddish,  ochreous  hue  ;  but,  upon  being 
broken,  exhibited  the  glittering  sparry  fracture  which 
often  characterizes  the  remains  of  Grecian  sculpture : 
and  in  this  we  instantly  recognisqd  the  beautiful  mar- 
ble, which  is  generally  named,  by  way  of  distinction, 
the  Parian,  although  the  same  kind  of  marble  is  also 
found  in  Thasos.  The  marble  of  Naxos  only  differs 
from  the  Thasian  and  Parian  in  exhibiting  a  more  ad- 
vanced state  of  crystallization.  The  peculiar  excel- 
lence of  the  Parian  i*  extolled  by  Strabo ;  and  it  pos- 
aesses  some  valuable  qualities  unknown  even  to  the 
ancients,  who  spoke  so  highly  in  its  praise.  These 
qualities  are,  that  of  hardening  by  exposure  to  atmo- 
spheric air  (which,  however,  is  common  to  all  homo- 
geneous limestone),  and  the  consequent  property  of 
resisting  decomposition  through  a  series  of  ages ;  and 
this,  rather  than  the  supposed  preference  given  to  the 
Panan  marble  by  the  ancients,  may  be  considered  as 
the  cause  of  its  prevalence  among  the  remains  of  Gre- 
cian sculpture.  That  the  Parian  marble  was  highly 
and  deservedly  extolled  by  the  Romans,  is  well 
known  :  but  in  a  very  early  period,  when  the  arts  had 
attained  their  full  splendour  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  the 
preference  was  given  by  the  Greeks,  not  to  the  mar- 
ble of  Paros,  but  to  that  of  Mount  Pentelicus,  because 
It  was  whiter ;  and  also,  perhaps,  because  it  was  found 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Athens.  The  Parthenon 
was  built  entirely  of  Pentelican  marble.  Many  of  the 
Athenian  statues,  and  of  the  works  carried  on  near 
Athens  during  the  administration  of  Pericles  (as,  for 
xainple.  the  temple  ol  Cere*  at  Eleueis),  were  exe- 


cuted in  tae  marble  of  Pentelicus.  But  the  tin  est 
Grecian  sculpture  which  has  been  pteserved  to  the 
present  time,  is  generally  of  Parian  marble.  The 
Medieean  Venus,  the  Belvidere  Apollo,  the  Ant* 
nous,  and  many  other  celebrated  works,  are  nude  o% 
it ;  notwithstanding  the  preference  which  waa  ao  ear- 
ly bestowed  upon  the  Pentelican ;  and  this  is  easi- 
ly explained.  While  the  works  executed  in  Parian 
marble  retain,  with  all  the  delicate  softness  of  wax, 
the  mild  luatre  even  of  their  original  polish,  those 
which  were  finished  in  Pentelican  marble  have  been 
decomposed,  and  sometimes  exhibit  a  surface  aa 
earthy  and  as  rude  as  common  limestone.  This  is 
principally  owing  to  veins  of  extraneous  substance* 
which  intersect  the  Pentelican  quarries,  and  which 
appear  more  or  less  in  all  the  works  executed  in  this 
kind  of  marble.  The  fracture  of  Pentelican  marble 
is  sometime*  splintery,  and  partakes  of  the  foliated 
texture  of  the  sehistos,  which  traverses  it ;  conse- 
quently, it  has  a  tendency  to  exfoliate,  like  eipoitno, 
by  spontaneous  decomposition. — We  descended  into 
the  quarry,  whence  not  a  single  block  of  marble  has 
been  removed  since  the  island  fell  into  the  hands  o'i 
the  Turks;  and  perhaps  it  was  abandoned  lor.g  before, 
as  might  be  conjectured  from  the  ochreous  colour  by 
which  all  the  exterior  surface  of  the  marble  is  now 
invested.  We  seemed,  therefore,  to  view  the  grotto 
exactly  in  the  state  in  which  it  had  been  left  by  the 
ancients :  all  the  cavities,  cot  with  the  greatest  nicety, 
showed  to  us,  by  the  sharpness  of  their  edges,  the 
number  and  the  size  of  all  the  masses  of  Parian  mar- 
ble which  had  been  removed  for  the  sculptors  of  an- 
cient Greece.  If  the  stone  had  possessed  the  soft- 
ness of  potter's  clay,  and  had  been  cut  by  wire*,  it 
could  not  have  been  separated  with  greater  nicety, 
evenness,  and  economy.  The  most  evident  care  was 
everywhere  displayed,  that  there  should  be  no  waste 
of  this  precious  marble  :  the  larger  squares  and  par- 
allelograms corresponded,  as  a  mathematician  would 
express  it,  by  a  series  of  equimultiples,  with  the  small- 
er, in  such  a  manner  that  the  remains  of  the  entire 
vein  of  marble,  by  its  dipping  inclination,  resembled 
the  degrees  or  seats  of  a  theatre. — We  quitted  the 
larger  quarry,  and  visited  another  somewhat  less  ele- 
vated. Here,  as  if  the  ancient*  had  resolved  to  mark 
for  posterity  the  scene  of  their  labours,  we  observed 
an  ancient  bas-relief  on  the  rock.  It  is  the  same 
which  Tournefort  describes  ( Voy.  du  Lev.,  vol.  1,  p. 
239),  although  he  erred  inscribing  the  Mibject  of 
it.  It  is  a  more  curious  relic  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. It  represent*,  in  three  departments,  a  festi- 
val of  Silenus,  mistaken  by  Tournefort  for  Bacchus. 
It  has  never  boen  observed  that  Pliny  mentions  the 
image  of  BWt  ,ius  in  this  bas-relief  as  a  natural  curios- 
ity, and  one  »f  the  marvels  of  ancient  Greece.  The 
figure  of  Siltnus  was  accidentally  discovered,  aa  a 
lusus  nature,  in  splitting  the  rock,  and  the  other  parte 
of  the  bas-relief  were  adjusted  by  the  hand  ol  art- 
Such  a  method  of  heightening  and  improving  ant 
casual  effect  of  this  kind  ha*  been  very  common  in  all 
countries,  especially  where  the  populace  are  to  be  de- 
luded by  some  supposed  prodigy :  and  thoa  the  cause 
is  explained  why  this  singular  piece  of  sculpture,  so 
rudely  executed,  yet  remain*  as  a  part  of  the  natural 
rock.  4  A  wonderful  circumstance,'  say*  Pliny,  '  is 
related  of  the  Parian  quarries.  The  mass  of  entire 
stone  being  separated  by  the  wedges  of  the  workmen, 
there  appeared  within  it  an  effigy  of  Silenus'  (36,  5). 
In  the  existence  of  this  bas-relief  a*  an  integral  part 
of  the  natural  rock,  and  in  th»  allusion  made  to  it  by 
Pliiy,  we  have  sufficient  proof  that  these  were  ancien* 
quk/ries  ;  consequently,  they  are  the  p  rope  rest  place* 
to  resort  to  for  the  identical  stone  who**  colour  was 
considered  as  pleasing  to  the  gods  (Plato,  de  Leg., 
12,  p.  296),  which  was  used  by  Praxjtelcs  (Property 
3,  7,  16  -Quinhl.,  2,  19)  and  by  other  Ulustriom 
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Grecian  sculptors,  and  celebrated  for  its  whiteness 
by  Pindar  (Nem  ,  4,  263)  and  by  Theocritus  (6,38). 
We  collected  several  specimens:  in  breaking  them 
we  observed  the  same  whiteness  and  brilliant  fracture 
which  characterizes  the  marble  of  Nazos,  but  with  a 
particular  distinction  before  mentioned,  the  Parian 
marble  being  harder,  having  a  closer  grain,  and  a  less 
foliated  texture.  Three  different  stages  of  crystal- 
lization may  be  observed,  by  comparing  the  three  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  marble  dug  at  Carrara  in  Italy,  in  Pa- 
res, and  in  Naxos :  the  Carrara  marble  being  milk- 
white,  and  less  crystalline  than  the  Parian ;  and  the 
Parian  whiter,  and  less  crystallized  than  the  Naxian." 
(Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  6,  p.  133,  se qq  .,  Land.  ed.)~ 
Parian  marble  has  been  frequently  confounded  not 
only  with  Carrara  marble,  but  also  with  alabaster, 
though  differing  altogether  in  nature  from  the  latter 
substance,  and  in  character  from  the  former.  The 
true  Parian  marble  has  generally  somewhat  of  a  faint 
bluish  tinge  among  the  white,  and  often  has  blue 
veins  in  different  parts  of  it.  (Elnu's  Diet,  of  the 
Fine  Art*,  s.  v.) 

ParriiasIi,  a  people  of  Arcadia,  apparently  on  the 
Laconian  frontier ;  but  the  extent  and  position  of  their 
territory  is  not  precisely  determined.  Thucydides 
says  their  district  was  under  the  subjection  of  Manti- 
nea,  and  near  Sciritis  of  Laconia  (5,  33).  But  Pau- 
sanias  seems  rather  to  assign  the  Parrhasii  a  more 
western  situation  ;  for  he  names  as  their  towns  Lyco- 
sura,  Thocnias,  Trapezus,  Acacesium,  M scares,  and 
Dasea,  all  of  which  were  to  the  west  aud  northwest  of 
Megalopolis.    (Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  360.) 

Parrhasius,  a  celebrated  painter,  son  and  pupil  of 
Evenjr,  and  a  nstive  of  Ephesus,  but  who  became 
eventually  a  citizen  of  Athena,  having  been  presented  I 
with  the  freedom  of  that  place.  (Plut.,  VU.  Tkcs , 
i- -Junius,  Catal.,  p.  142.)  The  period  when  he 
flourished  admits  of  some  discussion.  From  a  passage 
in  Pliny  (35,  9,  36)  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
about  the  96th  Olympiad;  and  Quinlilian  (12,  10) 
pices  Parrhasius  and  Zeuzis  about  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesisn  war,  producing,  in  support  of  this  opin- 
ion, the  well-known  conversation  of  the  former  artist 
with  Socrates.  (Xen.,  Mem.,  3,  10.)  Now  Socrates 
died  in  the  first  year  of  the  95th  Olympiad,  and  this 
date  fully  accords  with  the  year  to  which  Parrhasius 
is  assigned  by  Pliny.  (Silltg,  Diet.  Art.,  s  «.)  — 
Parrhasius  raised  the  art  of  painting  to  perfection  in 
all  that  is  exalted  and  essential.  He  compared  his  three 
great  predecessora  with  one  another,  rejected  what 
was  exceptionable,  and  adopted  what  waa  admirable 
<h  each.  The  claasic  invention  of  Polygnolus,  the 
magic  tone  of  Apollodorus,  and  the  exquisite  design 
of  Zcuxis,  were  all  united  in  the  works  of  Parrhasius  ; 
what  they  had  produced  in  practice,  he  reduced  to 
theory  He  so  circumscribed  and  defined,  says  Quin- 
lilian (12,  10),  all  the  powers  and  objects  of  art,  that 
he  was  termed  the  legislator:  and  all  contemporary 
and  subsequent  artists  adopted  his  standard  of  divine 
and  heroic  proportions.  Parrhasius  gave,  in  fact,  to 
the  divine  and  heroic  character  in  painting  what  Poly- 
cletus  had  given  to  the  human  in  sculpture,  by  his  Do- 
ryphorus,  namely,  a  canon  of  proportion.  Phidias  had 
discovered  in  the  nod  of  the  Homeric  Jupiter  the  char- 
acteristic of  majesty,  inclination  of  the  head:  this  hint- 
ed to  him  a  higher  elevation  of  the  neck  behind,  a  bolder 
protrusion  of  the  front,  and  the  increased  perpendicu- 
lar ot  the  profile.  To  this  conception  Parrhasius  fixed 
s  maximum  ;  that  point  from  which  descends  the  ul- 
timate line  of  celestial  beauty,  the  angle  within  which 
moves  whatever  is  inferior,  beyond  which  what  is  por- 
tentous.—Parrhasius  himself  was  aware  of  his  own 
ability :  he  assumed  the  appellation  of  the  "Elegant" 
['Atpod'.aiTDf),  and  style!  himself  the  "Prince  of, 
Psiate.'f."  He  also  wrot  •  an  epigram  upon  himself  I 
;4:Wn ,  12,  p.  643),  i  i  w   :h  he  proclaimed  his  birth- 1 


place,  celebrated  his  father,  and  pretended  that  aha 
self  the  art  of  painting  had  attained  to  perfection.  Hi 
likewise  declared  himself  to  be  descended  from  A^io, 
and  carried  his  arrogance  so  far  as  to  dedicate  has  own 
portrait  in  a  temple  as  Mercury,  and  thos  ream  it* 
adoration  of  the  multitude.    (Themis  t.,  14.)  Rewors 
a  purple  robe  and  a  golden  garland ;  he  carried  a  ttai 
wound  round  with  tendrils  of  gold,  and  biz.  sai/iili 
were  bound  with  golden  straps.    (J?/um,  V.  /f,  % 
11.)    It  appears,  therefore,  that  Pliny  was  right  a 
styling  him  the  most  insolent  and  most  arrogant  of 
artists.    (Plmy,  35,  10,  36.)    The  branch  of  in  m 
winch  Parrhasius  eminently  excelled  waa  a  beaut  (J 
outline,  as  well  in  form  as  execution,  particuiarh/  » 
the  extremities,  for,  says  Pliny,  when  compered  wak 
himself,  the  intermediate  parts  were  inferior.  Ttf 
fault  here  censured  consisted,  according  to  Fosse,  n 
an  affectation  of  smoothness  bordering  on  imipiday, 
in  something  effeminately  voluptuous,  which  absorbed 
the  character  of  his  bodies  and  the  idea  of  elastic  rig- 
our ;  and  this  Euphranor  seems  to  have  hinted  et, 
when,  on  comparing  his  own  Theseus  with  that  of  Pa 
rhasius,  be  pronounced  the  Ionian's  to  have  fed  on 
roses,  his  own  on  beef :  emasculate  softness  was  not, 
in  his  opinion,  the  proper  companion  of  thw  contour, 
nor  flowery  freshness  of  colour  an  adequate  inbsMule 
for  the  sterner  tints  of  heroic  form.   One  of  the  mo? 
celebrated  works  of  Parrhasius  was  his  allegorical  tig 
ure  of  the  Athenian  people  or  Demos.   Pliny  says 
that  it  represented  and  expressed,  in  an  equal  degree, 
all  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  the  Athenians  at  lbs 
same  time  ;  one  might  trace  the  changeable,  the  irrita- 
ble, the  kind,  the  unjust,  the  forgiving,  the  vain-glori- 
ous, the  proud,  the  humble,  the  fierce,  and  the  turns' 
How  all  these  contrasting  and  counteracting  qj«'u'.i» 
could  hsve  been  represented  at  the  same  time,  it  * 
difficult  to  conceive.    If  we  are  to  suppose  it  to  hr.t 
been  a  single  figure,  it  is  very  certain  that  it  coui.  .* 
havo  been  such  as  Pliny  has  described  it ;  for,  except 
by  symbols,  it  is  totally  incompatible  with  the  means 
of  srt.    "  We  know,"  observes  Fuseli,  "  that  the  per- 
sonification of  the  Athenian  Demos  was  an  object  of 
sculpture,  and  that  its  images  by  Lyson  and  Leochares 
were  publicly  set  up ;  but  there  is  no  clew  to  decide 
whether  they  preceded  or  followed  the  conceit  of  Par- 
rhasius."    Pliny  enumerates  many  other  works  of 
this  eminent  painter ;  and  he  mentions  a  contest  be- 
tween him  snd  Timanthes  of  Cythnus,  in  which  th* 
former  was  beaten.^  The  subject  of  the  picture  *a* 
the  contest  betweerrU lyases  and  Ajax:  and  the  proca 
painter,  indignant  at  the  decision  of  the  judges,  is  sad 
to  have  remarked,  that  the  unfortunate  son  of  TelaaMR 
was  for  a  second  time,  in  the  same  cause,  dc*r*tej 
by  an  unworthy  rival.    (AtJten*us,  12,  p.  543.)   Pi  a* 
records  also  a  trial  of  skill  between  Parrhasius  u4 
Zeuxis  (rid.  Zeuxia),  in  which  the  latter  allowed  s» 
grapes  to  have  been  surpassed  by  the  curtain  of  tbt 
former :  "  this  contest,"  remarks  Fuseli,  "if  not  i 
frolic,  wss  an  effort  of  puerile  dexterity." — The  atari 
told  by  Seneca  of  Parrhasius  having  cnagified  so  sat 
Olynthian  captive  when  about  to  paint  a  **  Proa* 
thcus  chained,''  that  he  might  seize  from  nature  sibs 
true  expression  of  bodily  agony,  cannot  relate  to  ta*> 
Parrhasius.  and  is  probably  a  fiction  :  it  is  nowbdt 
to  be  found  but  in  the  "Controversies"  (5.  10)  o^&a 
preceptor  of  Nero.    Olynthus  was  taken  bv  Phiz*  ■ 
the  second  year  of  the  lOSth  Olympiad,  or'B.C.  Ml 
which  is  nearly  half  a  century  later  than  the 
counts  we  hare  of  Parrhasius.  (Encycl. 
vol.  17,  p.  287.  —  Siliig,  Diet.  Art. 
Lecture  on  Ancient  Art,  p.  40,  seqq.) 

ParthinLs,  a  name  given  at  one  period  to  a 
tain  class  of  persons  at  Sparta,  whose  history 
follows :  The  absence  from  borne  to  whioh  the  Let 
da'inonians  had  bound  themselves,  during  the 
Messenia?  war  (rid.  Messenia),  became,,  bj  the  st< 
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Taction  of  the  contest,  an  evil  threatening  the  exist- 
ence of  the  state,  no  children  being  born  to  supply  the 
watte  of  war  and  natural  decay.    Ilie  Remedy  said  to 
have  been  adopted  was  a  strange  one,  highly  charac- 
teristic of  Lacedxmon,  and  such  as  no  other  people 
*ouid  have  used.    The  young  men  who  had  come  to 
maturity  since  tho  beginning  of  the  war  were  free 
from  the  oath  which  kad  been  taken,  and  they  were 
lent  home  to  cohabit  promiscuously  with  the  marriage- 
able virgins.    But  even  at  Sparta  this  expedient  in 
some  degree  ran  counter  to  the  popular  feelings. 
Waen  the  war  was  ended,  and  the  children  of  this  ir- 
regular u  tercoorse,  called  Parthenia  (JUh  virgxnum), 
bad  attaited  to  manhood,  they  found  themselves, 
•hough  breu  \u  all  the  discipline  of  Lycurgus,  becom- 
ing every  day  more  and  more  alighted.    Their  spirit 
was  high,  and  a  conspiracy  was  accordingly  formed  by 
'.hem  a^itostthe  state,  in  conjunction  with  the  Helots; 
but  ihe  poblic  authorities,  aware  of  the  existence  of 
disaffection  among  them,  obtained  information  of  all 
their  plans,  by  means  of  certain  individuals  whom  they 
had  caused  to  join  the  Parthenim,  and  to  pretend  to 
fnendlv  to  their  views.    The  festival  of  the  Hya- 
~i:.tbia  was  selected  by  the  conspirators  as  the  day  for 
action ;  and  it  was  arranged,  that  when  Phalanthus,  their 
leader,  should  place  his  felt-cap  upon  his  head,  this 
was  to  be  the  signal  for  commencing.    The  appointed 
ume  arrived,  and  the  festival  had  begun,  when  a  pub- 
lic crier  coming  forth,  made  proclamation,  in  the  name 
•f  the  magistrates,  that  "  Phalanthus  should  not  put 
ois  felt-cap  on  his  head"  (jai  dv  neptBeivai  Kvvyv  4>u- 
hxw6ov).    The  Parthenia  immediately  perceived  that 
their  plot  was  discovered,  and  were  soon  after  sent  off 
id  a  colony,  under  the  guidance  of  Phalanthus,  and 
founded  the  city  of  Tarentum  in  Italy.    (  Slrab  ,  279. ) 
It  ia  more  than  probable  that  so  much  of  this  story  as 
relates  to  the  oath  taken  by  the  Spartans,  and  the 
sending  home  of  their  young  men,  ia  a  mere  fiction. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  would  seem  that  the 
emergencies  of  the  state  had  actually  induced  the 
Spartans  to  relax  the  rigour  of  their  principles,  by 
permitting  marriages  between  Spartan  women  and 
Laconians  of  inferior  condition.    Theopompus  (ap. 
Atkcn.,  6,  p.  371)  says,  that  certain  of  the. Helots 
were  selected  for  this  purpose,  who  were  afterward 
admitted  to  the  franchise  under  a  peculiar  name  (krev- 
tax-rot).     Still,  however,  even  supposing  that  the 
number  of  tho  Spartans  was  thus  increased  by  a  con- 
siderable body  of  new  citizens,  drawn  from  the  servile 
or  the  subject  class  of  Laconians,  or  from  the  issue  of 
marriages  formed  between  such  persons  and  Spartan 
"omen,  it  would  nevertheless  remain  to  bo  explain- 
ed, bow  this  act  of  wise  liberality  could  be  connected 
with  that  discontent,  which  is  uniformly  mentioned, 
certainly  not  without  some  historical  ground,  aa  the 
occasion  of  the  migration  to  Tarentum.    And  this 
teems  inexplicable,  unless  we  suppose  that  a  distinc- 
tion was  made  between  the  new  and  the  old  citizens, 
which  proToked  a  part  of  the  former  to  attempt  a  rev- 
alution,  and  compelled  the  government  to  adopt  one  of 
he  usual  means  of  getting  rid  of  disaffected  and  tur- 
bulent subjects.    ( ThirliealVs  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  353.) 

PabthkkIum  Mask,  a  name  sometimes  given  to 
bat  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  lies  on  the  right 
f  Egypt.  It  was  also  called  Isiacum  Mare.  (Amm. 
tfarceif.,  14,  8  —  Id.,  22,  13.)  Gregory  Nazianzen 
ivies  the  »ea  around  Cyprus  Tlopdevmbv  iriXayof. 
Or.,  19.) 

Pabthexi  u  m,  I.  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the 
auric  Chersonese.  It  received  its  name  (Ilap&Yvtov 
tpuripurv,  "  Virgin's  Promontory")  from  Iphigenia's 
tring  been  fabled  to  have  offered  up  here  her  human 
ennces  to  the  Tauric  Diana.  It  is  now  called  Fe- 
•Jt  Bournon,  and  on  it  stands  iNe  monastery  of  St. 
eorge.  (Plxn,\,  12  -Bisekoff  und  Miller,  WSr- 
rb  da-  Geogr.,  p  828  )  — II  A  city  of  Myaia,  in 
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the  territo7  of  Troas.    (Xen.,  Anah.,  7,  8.  —  Plm, 

5,  30.) 

PartiirnIus,  I.  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  forming  Um 
boundary  between  Paphlagonia  and  Bithynia,  an<T fall- 
ing into  the  Euxine  to  the  southwest  of  Amaatris. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  separates  Bithynia  from  Paphla- 
gonia only  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  being  else- 
where considerably  within  the  limits  of  the  latter 
country.  Th«  modern  Greek  inhabitants  in  this  quar- 
ter call  it  the  Barlin;  the  Turkish  name  is  the  Do- 
lap.  (ApoU.  Rhod.,  2,  938  —  Xen.,  Anab.,  6,  2.) 
Tho  Greek  name  of  this  river  was  very  probably  a 
corruption  of  the  original  appellation,  or,  rather,  aa 
adaptation  of  it  to  a  Grecian  ear  ;  and  the  name  Par- 
ihenet  (UapOtviK,  Anon.  Peripl.,  p.  6)  would  seem 
to  be  an  intermediate  form.  Hie  Greeks,  who  were 
never  at  a  loss  for  explanations  derived  from  their 
national  mythology,  made  the  stream  obtain  its  title 
of  Parthenius  (Virgin  a  River)  from  the  circumstance 
of  Diana's  having  delighted  to  bathe  in  its  pure  waters 
and  hunt  along  its  banks.  (Apoli.  Rhod.,  I.  c. — SchoL 
ad  Apoli.  Rhod.,  I.  e.  —  Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  —  Anon. 
Peripl.,  p.  70.) — II.  A  mountain  in  Arcadia,  forming 
the  limit  between  that  country  and  Argolis,  and  lying 
to  the  east  of  Tegea.  (Strabo,  376. — Pausan.,  8,  6. 
—  Liv.,  34,  26.)  It  was  on  this  mountain  that  Pan 
was  said  to  have  appeared  to  Phidippides,  the  Athe- 
nian courier,  who  was  sent  to  Sparta  to  solicit  succour 
against  the  Persians.  (Herod.,  6,  107. — Apollod.,  2, 
7,  4  )  It  still  retains  the  name  of  Partheni.  (Cra- 
mer's Anc.  Greece,  vol  3,  p.  294.)— III.  A  river  of 
Elis,  to  the  east  of  the  Harpinatcs,  and,  like  it,  a  trib 
utary  of  the  Alpbeus.  On  its  banks  lay  the  town  of 
Epina.  (Pausan  .  6,  21.— Slrab.,  356.)— IV.  A  na- 
tive of  Nicea,  in  Asia  Minor,  taken  prisoner  by  China 
in  the  war  with*Mithradates  (B.C.  81),  and  brought  te 
Rome,  where  he  instructed  Virgil  in  Greek.  Suidas 
states  that  he  lived  till  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Tibe- 
rius. The  samo  lexicographer  informs  us  that  ha 
gained  his  freedom  on  account  of  his  learning.  Of 
the  numerous  works  written  by  Parthenius,  only  one 
now  remains.  Its  title  is  Ilrpi  Iporinuv  nadijftaruv 
("  0/ Amatory  Affections"),  and  it  is  addressed  to  Cor- 
nelius Gallus,  the}  elegiac  poet.  It  is  a  collection  of 
thirty-six  erotic  tales,  all  of  a  melancholy  cast.  At 
the  period  when  he  wrote,  the  corruption  of  taste  had 
not,  as  yet,  become  strongly  marked,  and  bonce  be  may 
almost  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  classic  Greek  writers. 
Virgil  and  Ovid  have  imitated  bim.  He  has  preserv- 
ed for  us  some  interesting  extracts  from  various  an- 
cient poets,  especially  those  of  the  elegiac  class ;  as, 
for  example,  Alexander  the  iEtolian,  and  Euphorion 
of  Cbalcis.  (Le  Beau,  Mem.  de  CAcad.  des  Inscr., 
dec,  vol.  34,  p.  63,  seqq.)  The  ancients  cite  other 
works  of  Parthenius,  such  as  his  Metamorphoses, 
which,  perhaps,  first  suggested  to  Ovid  the  idea  of 
his  mythological  poem.  If  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
on  a  marginal  note  in  a  Milan  manuscript,  the  More- 
turn  of  Virgil  is  a  mere  imitation  of  one  of  the  poem  a 
of  Parthenius.  (Voss,  de  Poet.  Gr.,  p.  70.)  The 
best  edition  of  this  writer  is  that  of  Pas  sow,  Lips., 
1830,  12mo.  There  is  only  one  MS.  of  Parthenius 
(Bast,  Epist.  Crit.,  p.  168,  206),  from  which  the 
early  editions  often  depart  without  any  necessity. 
Prssow  has  made  this  MS.  the  basis  of  his  edition 
(Sckoll,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p  42,  stqq.) 

Parthenon,  a  celebrated  temple  at  Athens,  on  the 
suTimit  of  the  Acropolis,  and  sacred  to  Minerva,  the 
virgin-goddess  (irapoYvoc,  Virgin").  It  occupied  the 
site  of  an  older  temple,  also  dedicated  to  Minerva,  and 
which  was  denominated  Hecatompedon  CEkot6>jt*- 
6ov),  from  its  having  been  one  hundred  feet  square. 
This  earlier  temple  waa  destroyed  in  the  Persian  in- 
vasion, and  the  splendid  structure  of  the  Parthenon, 
enlarged  and  modelled  after  s  more  perfect  plan,  arose 
in  its  place.    In  beauty  and  (rrandeur  it  surpassed  all 
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$k*t  buildings  of  the  kind,  and  was  constructed  en- 
tirely of  Pentelic  marble.  It  was  built  during  the 
splendid  era  of  Pericles,  and  the  expense  of  its  erec- 
tion was  estimated  at  six  thousand  talents.  The  ar- 
chitects were  Ictinus  and  Callutratus,  and  the  work 
was  adorned  with  sculptures  from  the  hand  of  Phidias 
■nd  bis  scholars.  The  following  animated  descrip- 
joo,  by  a  modern  scholar,  may  afford  some  idea  of 
the  appearance  presented  by  this  splendid  edifice  in 
the  days  of  ita  glory. — "Let  ua  here  suppose  our- 
selves at  joining  that  splendid  procession  of  minstrela, 
priests,  and  victims,  of  horsemen  and  of  chariots, 
wh-ch  ascended  the  Acropolis  at  the  quinquennial  so- 
lemnity of  the  great  Panathenca.  Aloft,  above  the 
heads  of  the  train,  the  sacred  Peplus,  raised  and 
stretched  like  a  aail  upon  a  mast,  waves  in  the  air :  it 
ts  variegated  with  an  embroidered  tissue  of  battles,  of 
giants,  and  of  gods :  it  will  be  carried  to  tho  temple 
of  the  Minerva  Poliaa  in  the  citadel,  whose  statue  it 
ia  intended  to  adom.  In  the  bright  season  of  sum- 
mer, on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  the  Athenian  month 
Hecatomlwon,  let  us  mount  with  this  procession  to 
the  western  slope  of  tho  Acropolis.  Towards  the  ter- 
mination of  its  course  we  are  brought  in  face  of  a 
colossal  fabric  of  white  marble,  which  crowns  the 
brow  of  the  steep,  and  stretches  itself  from  north  to 
south  across  the  whole  western  part  of  the  citadel, 
which  is  about  170  feet  in  breadth.  The  centre  of 
this  fabric  consists  of  a  portico  60  feet  broad,  and 
formed  of  six  fluted  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  raised 
upon  four  steps,  and  intersected  by  a  road  passing 
through  the  midst  of  tho  columns,  which  arc  30  feet  in 
height,  aud  support  a  noble  pediment.  From  this  por- 
tico two  wings  project  about  30  feet  to  the  west,  each 
having  three  columns  on  the  side  nearest  the  portico 
in  the  centre.  The  architectural  mouldings  of  the 
fabric  glitter  in  the  sun  with  brilliant  tints  of  rod  and 
blue :  in  the  centre  the  coffers  of  its  soffits  arc  span- 
gled with  stars,  and  the  ants  of  the  wings  arc  fringed 
with  an  azure  embroidery  of  ivy  leaf.  Wo  pass  along 
the  avenue  lying  between  the  two  central  columns  of 
the  portico,  and  through  a  corridor  leading  from  it,  and 
lormed  by  three  Ionic  columns  on  each  band,  and  are 
brought  ic  front  of  five  doors  of  bronze ;  the  central 
one,  which  is  the  loftiest  and  broftc^'.,  being  imme- 
diately before  us.  This  structure  which  we  are  de- 
scribing is  the  Propylaa.  or  vestibule  of  the  Athenian 
citadel.  It  is  built  of  Pentelic  marble.  In  tho  year 
B.C.  4J7  it  was  commenced,  and  was  completed  by 
'.he  architect  Mncsicles  in  five  years  from  that  time. 
Its  termination,  therefore,  coincides  very  nearly  with 
the  commencement  of  the  Peloponncsian  war.  We 
will  now  imagine  that  the  great  bronze  doors  of 
which  we  have  spoken  are  thrown  back  upon  their 
hinges,  to  admit  the  riders  and  charioteers,  and  all 
that  long  and  magnificent  array  of  the  Panathcnaic 
procession,  which  stretches  back  from  this  spot  to  the 
area  of  the  Agora,  at  the  western  foot  of  the  citadel. 
We  behold  through  this  vista  the  Interior  of  the  Athe- 
nian Aaropoits.  We  pass  under  the  gateway  before 
ua,  and  enter  its  precincts,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
massive  walls  :  we  tread  the  soil  on  which  the  great- 
est men  of  the  ancient  world  have  walked,  and  behold 
buildings  ever  admired  and  imitated,  but  never  equal- 
ed in  beauty.  We  behold  before  and  around  us  al- 
most a  city  of  statues,  raised  upon  marble  pedestals, 
the  works  of  noble  sculptors,  of  Phidias  ana  Polycle- 
tat,  >f  Alcamenes,  and  Praxiteles,  and  Myron ;  and 
commemorating  the  virtues  of  benefactors  of  Athena, 
or  representing  the  objects  of  her  worship:  we  sec 
innumerable  altars  dedicated  to  heroes  and  gods  ;  we 
perceive  large  slabs  of  white  marble  inscribed  with 
tho  records  of  Athenian  history,  with  civil  contracts 
and  articles  of  peace,  with  memorials  of  honours 
awarded  to  patriotic  citizens  or  munificent  stran- 
gers. Proceeding  a  little  farther,  we  have,  on  our 
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left,  raised  on  a  high  Use,  a  huge  statue  oi  bronze, 
the  labour  of  Phidiaa.    It  is  seventy  feet  in  height, 
and  looks  towards  the  west,  upon  the  Areopagus, 
the  Agora,  and  the  Pnyx.  and  far  away  over  the  Juge- 
an  Sea.    It  is  armed  with  a  long  epea*  and  oval 
shield,  and  bears  a  helmet  on  its  bead ;  tne  point  of 
the  lance  and  the  crest  of  the  casque,  appearing  abort 
the  loftiest  building  of  the  Acropolis,  are  visible  tt 
the  sailor  who  approaches  Athens  from  Sunium.  Tha 
is  Minerva  Promaehut,  the  champion  of  Athens,  who, 
looking  down  from  ber  lofty  eminence  ic  the  cita- 
del, seems,  by  ber  attitude  and  her  accoutremec.*,  to 
promise  protection  to  the  city  beneath  her.  and  la 
bid  defiance  to  ita  enemies.    Passing  onward  to  the 
right,  we  arrive  in  front  of  the  great  marble  temple, 
which  stands  on  the  most  elevated  ground  of  lbs 
Acropolis.    We  see  eight  Doric  columns  of  hujt  di- 
mensions elevated  on  a  platform,  ascended  by  ihnw 
steps  at  its  western  front.    It  has  the  same  number  o' 
columns  on  the  east,  and  seventeen  on  each  side.  At 
cither  end,  above  the  eight  columns,  is  a  lofty  pedi- 
ment, extending  to  a  length  of  eighty  feet,  aud  far- 
nisbed  with  nearly  twenty  figures  of  superhuman  sua. 
The  group  which  we  see  before  us,  at  the  western 
end,  represents  the  contest  of  Minerva  with  Neptune 
for  the  soil  of  Athens ;  the  other,  above  the  easlen 
front,  exhibits  the  birth  of  the  Athenian  goddess.  Be- 
neath the  cornice,  which  ranges  on  all  sides  of  iht 
temple,  is  the  frieze,  divided  into  compariinci its  by  an 
alternating  series  of  triglyphs  and  metopes,  the  latter 
of  which  are  ninety-two  in  number,  namely,  fourueu 
on  either  front,  and  thirty-two  on  each  flank ;  they  are 
a  little  more  than  four  feet  square,  and  are  occupied 
by  one  or  more  figures  in  high>  relief;  they  represect 
the  actions  of  the  goddess,  to'  whom  the  temple  s> 
dedicated,  and  of  the  heroes,  especially  those  that 
were  natives  of  Athens,  who  fought  under  her  protec- 
tion and  conquered  by  her  aasi stance.    They  are  the 
works  of  Phidias  and  his  scholars ;  and,  together  with 
the  pediments  at  tho  two  fronts,  may  be  regarded  as 
offering  a  history  in  sculpture  of  the  most  reuurkallc 
subjects  contained  in  the  mythology  of  Atnens  At* 
tacbed  to  the  tempte,  beneath  each  of  the  metopes  on 
the  eastern  front,  hang  round  shields  covered  with 
gold  ;  below  tbem  are  inscribed  the  names  of  those 
who  dedicated  tbem  as  offerings  to  Minerva,  in  testi- 
mony of  their  gratitude  for  the  victories  they  bad  won. 
the  spoils  of  which  they  shared  with  ber,  as  she  par- 
took in  the  labours  which  achieved  them.    The  mem- 
bers of  the  building  above  specified  are  enriched  wall 
a  profusion  of  vivid  colours,  which  throw  around  the 
fabric  a  joyful  and  festive  beauty,  admirsbly  harmoni- 
zing with  the  brightness  and  transparency  of  the  at- 
mosphere that  encircles  it.    The  cornice  of  toe  pedi- 
ments is  decorated  with  painted  OToli  and  arrows; 
coloured  maunders  twine  along  its  annulets  snd  beads; 
and  honeysuckle  ornaments  wind  beneath  thcrn;  tbt 
pediments  themselves  are  studded  with  disks  of  vsrioci 
hues  ;  the  triglyphs  of  the  frieze  sre  streaked  with  lints 
which  terminate  in  plate- bands  and  guttss  of  azure  dye; 
gilded  festoons  hang  on  the  architrave  below  them.  Il 
would,  therefore,  be  a  very  erroneous  idea  to  n^*rd 
this  temple  which  we  are  describing  merely  as  lbs 
best  school  of  architecture  in  the  world.    It  was  alas 
the  noblest  museum  of  sculpture,  and  the  richest  gsl 
lery  of  painting.    We  ascend  by  three  steps,  *hid 
lead  to  the  door  of  the  temple  at  the  posticnm  or  wa# 
end,  and  stand  beneath  the  roof  of  the  peristyle 
Here,  before  the  end  of  tho  cclla,  and  also  at  the  pro 
naos  or  eastern  front,  is  a  range  of  six  columns,  sis ad 
ing  upon  a  level  raised  above  that  of  the  penstrle  by 
two  steps.    The  cella  itself  is  entered  by  one  doer  at 
the  west  and  another  at  the  east :  it  is  divided  ints 
two  compartments  of  unequal  size,  by  a  wall  rooninj 
from  north  to  south ;  of  which,  the  western  or  amalkr 
chamber  is  called  the  Opisthodomus,  and  icrves  v 
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tho  treasury  of  Athens;  the  eastern  is  the  temple 
properly  so  railed :  it  contains  the  colossal  statue  of 
Minerva,  the  work  of  Phidias,  composed  of  ivory  and 
gold,  and  is  peculiarly  termed,  from  that  circumstance, 
the  Parthenon,  or  Residence  of  the  Virgin-Goddess, 
a  name  by  which,  however,  the  whole  building  is  more 
frequently  described."  ( Wordsworth's  Greece,  p.  135, 
»?W  >— The  statue  of  Minerva,  to  which  allusion  has 
just  been  made,  was  39  feet  high.  It  was  ornamented 
with  gold  to  the  amount  of  40  talents  according  to 
Thucydides,  but  according  to  Philochorus  44  talents, 
or  about  $465,000.  Of  this,  however,  it  was  stripped 
by  Laehares,  somewhat  more  than  a  century  and  a 
quarter  after  the  death  of  Pericles. — This  magnificent 
temple  had  resisted  all  the  outrages  of  time,  had  been 
in  tum  converted  into  a  Christian  church  and  a  Turk- 
ish mosque ;  but  still  subsisted  entire  when  Spon 
and  Wheeler  visited  Attica  in  1676.  It  was  in  the 
year  1687  that  the  Venetians  besieged  the  citadel  of 
Athens,  under  the  command  of  General  Konigsberg. 
A  bomb  fell  most  unluckily  on  the  devoted  Parthenon, 
•et  fire  to  the  powder  which  the  Turks  had  made  there- 
in, and  thus  the  roof  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  the 
whole  building  almost  reduced  to  ruins.  The  Vene- 
tian general,  being  afterward  desirous  of  carrying  off 
tbe  sutue  of  Minerva,  which  had  adorned  the  pedi- 
ment, had  it  removed  ;  thereby  assisting  in  the  deface- 
ment of  the  place,  without  any  good  result  to  himself, 
for  tbe  group  fell  to  the  ground  and  was  shattered  to 

Eieces.  Since  this  period,  every  man  of  taste  must 
ave  deplored  the  demolition  of  this  noble  structure, 
and  the  enlightened  travellers  who  have  visited  the 
spot  have  successively  published  engravings  of  its  re- 
mains. One  of  tbe  first  of  these  was  Le  Roy,  in  his 
Ruins  of  Greece;  after  him  came  Stuart,  who,  pos- 
sessing great  pecuniary  means,  surpassed  his  prede- 
cessor in  producing  a  beautiful  and  interesting  work  on 
•Jie  Athenian  antiquities.  Chandler,  and  other  travel- 
lers in  Greece,  have  also  described  what  came  under 
their  eye  of  the  remains  of  the  Parthenon,  of  which 
many  models  have  likewise  been  executed.  But,  not 
content  with  these  artistical  labours  and  publications, 
more  recent  travellers  have  borne  away  with  them  the 
actual  spoils  of  the  Psrthcnon.  The  foremost  of  these 
was  Lord  Elgin,  who,  about  the  year  1800,  removed  a 
variety  of  the  matchless  friezes,  statues,  etc.,  which 
were  purchased  of  him  by  parliament  on  the  part  of 
the  nation,  and  now  form  tbe  most  valuable  and  inter- 
esting portion  of  the  British  Museum.  This  act  of 
Lord  Elgin's  called  forth  at  the  time  severe  animad- 
version, though  it  is  now  well  known  that  there  was 
imminent  danger  of  those  relics  of  art  being  totally 
destroyed  by  the  wanton  barbarism  of  the  Turks  and 
others.  (Elme's  Dictionary  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. 
Parthenon.) 

Parthenop.*cs,  son  of  Milanion  (according  to 
some,  of  Mars)  and  Atalanta.  He  was  one  of  the 
seven  chieftains  who  engaged  in  the  Thcban  war. 
(Fist  Eteocles  and  Polynices.)  He  was  slain  by  Am- 
phklicus,  or.  as  others  state,  by  Periclymenua.  (Apol- 
tad.,  3,  6,  8.— Consult  Hcyne,  ad  loc  ) 

P abthknopb,  one  of  tbe  Sirens.    (  Vid.  Neapolis.) 

Parthu,  called  by  Strabo  and  Arrian  Parthysa 
tllapdvfu'a),  was  originally  a  small  extent  of  country  to 
(be  southeast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  of  a  mountainous  and 
emod>  character,  with  here  and  there,  however,  a  fruit- 
ful  plain,  and  regarded  as  forming,  under  tbe  Persian 
sway,  one  satrapy  with  the  province  of  Hyrcania,  which 
lay  to  the  west  of  it.  The  inhabitants,  a  nomadic 
race,  were  of  Scythian  descent.  Under  the  succes- 
sors of  Alexander,  the  Parthian  Arsaccs,  a  man  of  ob- 
scure origin  but  great  military  talents,  succeeded  in 
founding  a  separate  kingdom,  which  gradually  extend- 
ed itself,  under  those  who  came  after  him,  until  it 
reached  the  Euphrates, comprehend  inglhe  fairest  prov- 
inces of  lb*  old  Persian  monarchy.    This  new  empire 


|  took  the  name  of  Parthian  from  the  country  where  a 
first  aroae,  and,  in  its  fullest  extent,  reached  to  the 
Indus  on  the  eaat,  tbe  Tigris  on  the  west,  the  Mars 
Erythreum  on  the  south,  and  the  range  of  Caucasus, 
together  with  a  portion  of  Scythia,  on  tbe  north.  Tbo 
primitive  Parthia  was  now  regarded,  under  the  name 
of  Parthyenc,  aa  the  royal  province,  and  contained 
Hecatompylos,  the  capital,  until  succeeded  by  Ctesi- 
phon,  of  tbe  whole  empire.    Tbe  Parthian  empire 
lasted  from  B.C.  256  to  A.D.  226.    Its  history  may 
be  divided  into  three  periods.  —  First  Period,  from 
B.C.  256  to  B.C.  130.    During  this  period  the  Par- 
thians  were  engaged  in  almost  continual  struggles 
with  tbe  Syrisn  kings.    Under  Mithradates  I.,  the 
fifth  or  sixth  in  succession  from  Arsaces  I.,  the  do- 
minions of  the  Parthian  kings  were  extended  as  far  aa 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Indus ;  and  Demetrius  II., 
king  of  Syria,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  about 
B.C.  140.    Mithradates  was  succeeded  by  Phraates 
II..  whose  dominions  were  invaded  by  Antiochos  Si- 
detos,  tbo  brother  and  successor  of  Demetrius.  Anti- 
ochus  met  with  considerable  success  at  first,  but  be 
waa  afterward  cut  off  with  all  his  army,  about  B.C. 
130,  and  Parthia  was  from  this  time  entirely  delivered 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Syrian  kings.    (Joseph.,  Ant. 
Jud  ,  13,  8.— Apptan,  Bell.  Syr.,  69.)— Second  Period, 
from  B.C.  130  to  B.C.  53.    During  tbe  early  part  of 
thia  period,  the  Parthiana  were  constantly  engaged  in 
war  with  the  nomadic  tribea  of  Central  Asia,  who,  af- 
ter the  destruction  of  tbe  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria, 
attempted  to  obtain  possession  of  tbe  western  parte  of 
Aaia.    Phraates  II.  snd  his  successor  Artabanua  fell 
in  battle  against  these  invaders ;  but  their  farther 
progress  was  effectually  stopped  by  Mithradates  II., 
who  met,  however,  with  a  powerful  rival  in  Tigranca, 
king  of  Armenia.    Tigranes  obtained  possession  of 
some  of  the  western  provinces  of  the  Parthian  em- 
pire ;  but,  after  his  overthrow  by  the  Romans,  the  Par- 
thiana acquired  their  former  power,  and  were  brought 
into  immediate  contact  with  Rome.  —  Third  Peru/i, 
from  B.C.  A3  to  A.D.  226.   This  period  comprises 
the  wars  with  the  Romans.    Tbe  invasion  of  Crassus, 
during  the  reign  of  Orodes,  terminated  in  the  death  of 
the  Roman  general  and  the  destruction  of  his  army, 
B.C.  53.    In  consequence  of  this  victory,  the  Parthi- 
an s  obtained  a  great  increase  of  power.    Tbey  invaded 
Syria  in  the  following  year,  but  were  driven  back  by 
Cassius.    In  the  war  between  Cesar  and  Pompoy 
they  took  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  after  tbe  death  of 
Cesar  they  sided  with  Brutus  snd  Cassius.  Orodes, 
st  the  instigation  of  Labienus,  sent  an  army  into  Syria 
commanded  by  Pacorus  and  Labienus,  but  they  were 
defeated  the  following  year  by  Venlidius,  B.C.  48, 
and  again  in  B.C.  38.    In  B  C.  37,  Orodes  was  mur- 
dered by  his  son  Phraates  IV.,  an  ambitious  and  ener 
getic  prince,  who,  as  soon  aa  he  obtained  tbe  throne, 
made  great  preparations  for  renewing  the  war  with  tbe 
Romans.    Antony  inarched  intp  Media  againat  him, 
but  was  obliged  to  retire  with  great  loss.  Phraates, 
however,  waa  unable  to  follow  up  his  victory,  in  coo- 
sequence  of  having  to  contend  with  Tiridates,  a  formi- 
dable competitor  for  tho  Parthian  throne.    After  an 
obatinate  struggle,  Tiridates  was  defeated  (B.C.  25), 
but  he  contrived  to  get  into  his  power  the  youngest 
son  of  Phraates,  with  whom  he  fled  to  Rome,  and  be- 
sought the  aid  of  Augustus.    Menaced  by  a  Roman 
invasion,  and  in  danger  from  a  large  part  of  his  own- 
subjects,  Phraates  willingly  made  great  concessions  to 
Augustus.    He  sent  four  of  his  sons  to  Rome  as  hos- 
tages, and  restored  to  Augustus  the  Roman  standards 
which  had  been  taken  on  the  defeat  of  ('rasa us,  an 
event  which  is  frequently  alluded*  to  by  the  poete  of 
the  Augustan  age.    Tho  history  of  Psrthia  after  this 
becomes  of  less  importance,  and  is  tittle  more  than  a 
record  of  civil  wars  and  revolts,  which  tended  great!) 
to  diminish  the  rwwer  of  this  once  formidable  empire 
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and  it  «u  the  great  objoct  of  Romat  policy  to  support, 
as  much  as  possible,  pretenders  to  the  throne,  and  there-  j 
by  prevent  all  offensive  operations  on  the  part  of  the  Par- 
thian*. The  great  subject  of  contention  between  the 
Romans  and  Parthians  was  tho  kingdom  of  Armeuia, 
which  had  monarchs  of  its  own,  and  wa»  nominally  in- 
dependent; but  it*  rulers  were  always  appointed  either 
by  the  Parthians  or  the  Romans,  and  the  attempts  of 
each  nation  to  place  its  own  dependants  on  the  throne, 
led  to  incessant  wars  between  them.  In  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia  were  converted 
into  Roman  provinces,  and  a  new  king  of  the  Parthi- 
ans was  appointed  by  the  emperor.  Under  Hadrian, 
however,  the  conquered  territory  was  given  up,  and  the 
Euphrates  again  became  the  boundary  of  Parthia. 
The  two  nations  now  remained  at  pcaco  with  each 
other  until  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius 
Verus.  Cassius,  the  general  of  Verus,  met  with  great 
success  in  the  war,  and  at  length  took  and  almost  de- 
stroyed the  powerful  city  of  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris, 
A.D.  1C5.  Under  the  reign  of  Vologcses  IV.,  the 
Parthian  dominions  were  invaded  by  Septimius  Scver- 
us,  who  took  Ctesiphon  and  several  other  important 
places,  A.D.  193,  and  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire 
the  important  province  of  Osrhoene.  Caracal  la  fol- 
lowed up  tho  successes  of  his  father  ;  and  though  Ma- 
crinus,  who  came  after  him,  made  a  disgraceful  peace 
with  the  Parthians,  their  power  had  become  greatly 
weakened  by  the  conquests  of  Verus,  Severus,  and 
Caracalla  — Artaxerxes,  who  had  served  with  great 
reputation  in  the  army  of  Artabanus,  the  last  king  of 
Parthia,  took  advantage  of  tho  weakened  state  of  the 
monarchy  to  found  a  new  dynasty.  He  represented 
himself  aa  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Persia, 
and  called  upon  the  Persians  to  recover  their  independ- 
ence. The  call  was  readily  responded  to :  a  large 
Persian  army  was  collected ;  the  Parthians  were  de- 
feated in  three  great  battles,  and  Artaxerxes  succeed- 
ed to  all  the  dominions  of  tho  Parthian  kings,  and  be- 
came the  founder  of  the  new  Persian  empire,  which  is 
usually  known  as  that  of  the  Sassanids.  ( Vid.  Artax- 
erxes IV .— JSneycl.  Us.  Knowl ,  vol.  17,  p.  292.)— 
The  Parthians,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  were  of 
Scythian  origin;  and,  according  to  Justin  (41,  1), 
their  name  signified,  in  the  Scythian  language,  "ban- 
ished" or  "exiles."  Isidorus  makes  the  same  state- 
ment, and  adds,  that  they  were  driven  out  of  Scythia 
by  domestic  strife.  (Orig.,  10,  2,  44.  —  Compare 
Wahl,  Vorder-  und  Mittel-Asun,  p.  545,  in  notis.) 
The  mode  of  fighting  adopted  by  their  cavalry  was  pe- 
culiar, and  well  calculated  to  annoy.  When  apparent- 
ly in  full  retreat,  tbey  would  turn  round  on  their  steeds 
and  discharge  their  arrows  with  the  most  unerring  ac- 
curacy ;  ana  hence,  to  borrow  the  language  of  an  an- 
cient writer,  it  was  victory  to  them  if  a  counterfeited 
flight  threw  their  pursuers  into  disorder.  (Pint.,  Vit. 
Crass.,  2i.—Horat,  Od.,  1,  19,  11—  Id.  ib  ,  2,  13, 
17.— Lucan,  1,  230.— Herodtan.,  3,  4,  20.) 

Parthyenc,  the  original,  and  subsequently  the  roy- 
al, province  of  Parthia.  (Vid.  remarks  near  the  com- 
mencement of  t)je  preceding  article.) 

P.  syaobs  or  Paeyaxdks  (Ptol),  a  branch  of  Cau- 
casus, running  off  to  the  southwest,  and  separating 
Cappadocia  from  Armenia.  On  the  confines  of  Cap- 
padocia  tho  name  was  changed  to  Scordiscus :  it  here 
united  with  the  chain  of  Antilaurus,  and  both  stretched 
'  onward  to  the  west  and  southwest  through  Cappado- 
cia. The  highest  elevation  in  this  range  was  Mons  Ar- 
gaeus.  Ptolemy  gives  the  name  of  Paryardes,  h  par- 
ticular, to  that  part  of  the  chain  in  which  the  Euphra- 
tes and  A  raxes  took  their  rise ;  but  Pliny  calls  this 
Capotes.    (  Plin  ,  5,  27  —  Strabo,  523. ) 

Pa  a  y  sins,  a  Persian  princess,  queen  of  Darius 
Ochus,  by  whim  she  had  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  and 
Cyrus  the  younger,  the  latter  of  whom  was  her  fa- 
vourite.   (Xen.,  Anab.,  1,1.)   She  is  represented  as 


a  very  cruel  woman,  and  wreaked  ho  venge  ance. as  :ai 
as  she  was  able,  on  all  who  had  been  instrumental  u 
the  fail  and  death  of  her  son.  One  of  the  principal 
sufferers  was  the  eunuch  Me«abates,  wbo  bad  cat  otf 
the  head  and  right  hand  of  Cyrus  by  crdcr  of  Arttx 
erxes.  She  also  poisoned  Slatira,  the  wife  of  the 
king.  (Plut.,  Vjf.  Artax.,  17.)  Von  Hammer  nwkoi 
the  Persian  name  to  have  been  Perisade,  i.  e ,  *•  Pen- 
born."  (Wien.  Jakrb.,  vol.  8,  p.  394.)  Sirabo,  at 
the  other  hand  (a  very  poor  authority  in  such  a  nuuer), 
says  that  the  original  Persian  name  was  Pktrtuts 
(Sir*).,  785  —  Bohr,  ad  Ctes.,  p.  186  ) 

Pasaroadjk,  sometimes  written  Passargaia,  aoi 
also,  but  only  by  Ptolemy  and  Solinus,  Pasargtd*,i 
very  ancient  city  of  Persia,  and  the  royal  resiCfac* 
previous  to  the  founding  of  Persepolis.     Some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  has  existed  relative  to  its  site , 
but,  from  the  accounts  of  Ptolemy  and  other  wmcn, 
it  would  appear  to  have  stood  to  the  southeast  d 
Persepolis,  and  near  the  confines  of  Carmania.  (Mss- 
nert,  Geogr ,  vol.  5,  pt.  2,  p.  529.  —  Bohr,  ad  Oct 
p.  1 18.)    Hence  Moncr  is  wrong  in  fixing  the  posiuoi 
of  this  place  at  the  modern  Mourgavb  (\o\.  1,  p.  206], 
which  lies  to  tho  north  of  Persepolis,  en  error  in  which 
he  is  followed  by  Malte-Brun.    Pasargjiie  was  situate 
in  Ccele-Persis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cyrus  or  Korea 
(Strabo,  729),  a  circumstance  which  would  seem  to 
point  to  the  modern  Pasa  or  Fasa  asocccupying  its 
aito.    (Compare  tho  remarks  of  Lassen,  in  Erses  nnd 
G rubers  Encyclopedic,  s.  v.  Pasargada.)    It  was  said 
to  have  owed  its  origin  to  a  camp  which  remained  oa 
the  spot  where  Cyrus  defeated  Aatyages,  and  the  nam* 
of  the  city  has  been  explained  as  tigmfying  "  the  camp 
of  the  Persians."    (Steph.  Byz.,  s.  e.— Curt .,  5,  6  — 
Strabo,  730.)    Lassen,  however,  says  that  it  meant 
"the  treasury  of  the  Persians."    Here  Cyrus,  in  fad, 
built  a  treasury,  and  erected  his  own  tomb  in  an  adji- 
cent  park.    Strabo  (730)  and  Arrian  (6, 30)  havegivec 
a  description  of  this  sepulchre,  taken  from  the  work  of 
Arislobulus,  who  had  visited  the  spot.    According  to 
their  accounts,  the  tomb  was  situated  in  a  wefl-watmd 
park,  and  surrounded  by  numerous  trees.    Thr  lower 
part  of  it,  which  was  solid,  was  of  a  qoadran^Ur 
shape,  and  above  it  was  a  chamber  built  of  stooe,  with 
an  entrance  so  very  narrow  that  a  person  of  thin  and 
pliant  make  could  alone  pass  through.  Anstobulus 
entered  this  chamber  by  the  command  of  Alexander, 
and  found  in  it  a  golden  couch,  a  table  with  cups 
upon  it,  a  golden  coffin,  and  many  beautiful  garments, 
swords,  and  chains.   Ariatobulus  says,  that  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  tomb  was,  "Oh  man,  I  am  Cyrus,  wbo  ac- 
quired sovereignty  for  the  Persians,  and  was  King  of 
Asia.  Do  not  then  grudgo  me  this  monument."  Turn 
were  certain  Magi  appointed  to  guard  this  tomb,  who 
received  every  day  a  sheep,  and  a  certain  quantity  of 
wino  and  wheal,  aud  also  a  horse  every  month  ss  aa 
offering  to  Cyrus.    Thie  tomb  was  plundered  during 
the  lifetime  of  Alexander  by  some  robbers,  who  carried 
off  everything  except  the  couch  and  the  coffin. — Ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  the  kings  of  Persia  were  conse- 
crated at  Pasargada)  by  the  Magi.    (  Vu.  Artax ,  3  )— 
Those  modern  travellers  who  make  Mourgaub  corre- 
spond to  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pasargada*,  have  die- 
covered  a  building  in  the  plain  which  tbey  have  tm 
agined  to  be  the  tomb  of  Cyrus.    This  bedding  » 
called  by  the  people  of  the  country  "JTaar  Jfa**^ 
Suleiman,'"  i.  e.,  tho  tomb  of  the  mother  of  Solomon 
and  the  description  given  by  Sir  Robert  K.  Porter 
(Travels,  vol.  1.  p.  498)  corresponds  in  many  partica 
lars  to  that  of  Arrian  and  Strabo.    The  tomb  coriumf 
no  inscription,  but  on  a  pillar  in  the  neighbourhood 
there  is  a  cuneiform  inscription,  which  Grotefeni.  » 
an  essay  on  the  subject,  appeoded  to  Heereo's  woo. 
on  Asia  (vol.  2,  p.  360,  seqq  ,  Eng.  trans.),  interprets 
to  mean  "Cyrus  the  King,  ruler  of  the  universe." 
Saint-Martin,  however  (Journal  Asiatique  for  Febru 
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tt j,  1838),  supposes  that  it  rather  refers  to  Artaxerxes 
Ocbus ;  and  Lassen,  a  most  competent  authority  oo 
.be  subject,  thinks  it  impossible  to  make  out  the  name 
of  Cyrus  in  this  inscription.  Hock  is  of  opinion,  that 
tho  building  described  by  Porter,  and  before  him  by 
Morier.  is  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  Sassanian  kings,  the 
dynasty  that  ruled  in  Persia  from  the  third  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventh  century  of  our  era.  ( Veterit  Media 
tt  Persia  Monvmenia,  Gott.,  1818.)  Herodotus  (iocs 
not  apeak  of  Pasargadx  as  a  place,  but  as  the  noblest 
of  the  Persian  tribes,  so  that  Cyrus  must  have  founded 
the  city  of  the  same  name  in  their  territory.  {Herod., 
I,  125  —  Creuztr,  ad  loc.) 

Pasifhab,  a  daughter  of  the  Sun  and  of  Perse  is, 
and  wife  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete.  The  ordinary  le- 
gend connected  with  her  name  has  been  given  in  a 
different  article  {vid.  Minotaurus),  and  the  opinion  has 
there  been  advanced,  that  the  whole  story  rests  on 
some  astronomical  basis,  and  that  Pasiphae  is  identi- 
cal with  the  moon.  Thus  we  find  the  epithet  Root- 
+afc  ("  aU-tliumining"  or  "  all  bright")  applied  to  Di- 
ana in  the  Orphic  hymns  (35,  3),  after  having  been  giv- 
en to  the  Sun  in  a  previous  effusion  (7, 14).  The  same 
term,  together  with  llaoi^cvrii,  is  applied  to  Selene, 
or  the  full  moon,  by  a  later  bard.  {Maximus,  P kilos., 
mpi  naropxuv,  op.  Fabric,  Bibl.  Gr.,  vol.  8,  p.  415. 
— Creuztr,  Symbolik,  vol.  4,  p.  83.)  The  "all-illu- 
ming" Pasiphae,  then,  is,  with  every  appearance  of 
probability,  a  goddess  in  the  sphere  of  the  Cretan  lunar 
worship.  With  regard  to  Pasiphae,  considered  as  a 
divinity,  we  have  no  direct  proof  from  the  island  of 
Crete  itself:  in  Laconia,  however,  which  derived  ao 
many  of  its  institutions  from  Crete,  several  confirma- 
tory circumstances  do  not  fail  to  present  themselves. 
Tertullian  mentions  the  ora  le  of  Pasiphae  in  Laconia 
as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  that  country  {it  Am- 
mo, c.  46  —Op.,  vol.  4,  p.  31 1,  ed.  Semi.).  Plutarch 
also  speaks  of  a  temple  and  oracle  of  Pasiphae  at 
Thalamic,  though  he  leaves  it  undecided  what  partic- 
alar  deity  is  meant  by  the  name.  {Vit.  Agid.,  e.  9.) 
ft  would  seem,  however,  to  have  been  an  oraile  of  one 
of  their  most  ancient  and  revered  deities,  and  there- 
fore, in  all  likelihood,  a  Cretan  ono,  since  it  was  con- 
sulted on  all  great  political  occasions  by  the  Spartan 

1,  43.— Plut., 


Ejihori  (Compare  Cic.,  dt 
Vit.  CUom.,  c.  7.)  —  Pausanias  mentions  this  same 
sanctuary  (3,  26).  He  calls  it,  indeed,  the  temple  and 
oracle  ot  Ino :  and  yet  he  informs  us  that  without  was 
a  statue  of  Pasiphae,  and  another  of  tho  sun.  We 
must  here  read  llaot^a^c  with  Sylburgius  and  Meur- 
*ius,  in  place  of  the  common  lection  tlaCttijc.  (Con- 
cult,  in  relation  to  tho  Laconian  Pasiphae,  Meursius, 
Misc.  Lacon.,  I,  4  ;  and,  on  the  subject  of  Pasiphae 
generally,  Hock,  facta,  vol.  2,  Vorrede,  p.  mix. — Id. 
ib.,  vol.  2,  p.  49,  seoq.) 
PasitIoris.    Vid.  Tigris. 

Pass  a  rom,  a  town  of  Epirus,  the  capital  of  the  Mo- 
ioasi.  Here,  according  ;o  Plutarch  ( Vit.  Pyrrk),  tho 
king*  of  Epirus  convened  the  solemn  assembly  of  the 
whole  nation,  when,  after  having  performed  the  cus- 
tomary sacrifices,  they  took  an  oath  that  they  would 
govern  according  to  the,  established  laws,  and  the  peo- 
ple, in  return,  swore  to  maintain  the  constitution  snd 
defend  the  kingdom.  After  the  termination  of  the  war 
between  the  Romans  and  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon, 
Passaron  did  not  escape  the  sentence  which  doomed 
to  destruction  so  many  of  the  unfortunate  cities.of 
Epiras  that  had  shown  an  inclination  to  favour  the 
cause  of  the  enemy.  It  was  given  up  to  plunder,  and 
its  walls  were  levelled  to  the  ground.  (Lie.,  45,  34.) 
With  regard  to  the  site  of  this  ancient  place,  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  it  is  to  be  identified  with  some  re- 
markaole  ruins,  described  by  more  than  one  traveller, 
near  Joannina,  in  a  S  S.W.  direction,  and  about  four 
hour*  from  that  city.  {Hughes's  Travels,  vol.  2,  p. 
i.^-Crumrt't  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  138,  teqq.) 
61 


Passienus,  Paulus,  a  Roman  knight,  nephew  to  tk 
poet  Properties,  whose  elegiac  compositions  he  sue 
cesslully  imitated.  He  likewise  attempted  lyric  poe- 
try with  equal  success,  and  chose  for  bJr  model  tot 
writings  of  Horace,  (tltny,  £p..  8,  9.— Cnnit.,  dt 
Poet.  Lai.,  c.  76.) 

Patala.    Vid.  Pattala. 

Pataha  {orvtn),  a  city  of  Lycia,  on  the  left  bank  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Xanthua.  {Arnan,  1,  24. 
— Leake's  Tour,  p.  193.)  According  to  Strabo  (665;, 
it  was  built  by  Patarus,  whom  mythology  made  a  son 
of  Apollo.  {Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Pcrieg.,  v.  129. 
Hence  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  god  was  here 
held,  and  the  famous  oracle  which  he  had  in  this  place. 
Hence  also  his  surname  of  Palartus  {Hor.,  Od.,  3, 4, 
64),  and  the  legend  that  he  spent  the  six  winter-months 
at  Patara,  and  the  summer  at  Delos.  {Servius  ad 
Virg.,  JSn.,  4,  143.)  Strabo  speaks  of  the  numerous 
temples  in  this  city,  without  particularizing  the  temple 
and  oracle  of  Apollo.  The  oracle,  probably,  had  by  this 
time  declined  in  reputation,  and  Mela,  the  geographer, 
speaks  of  its  former  fame  (1,  15).  We  learn  from 
Strabo,  that  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  restored  Patara,  and 
attempted  to  change  its  name  to  "  Arsinoe  in  Lycia  ;" 
but  this  alteration  does  not  appear  to  have  succeeded. 
Livy  and  otbtT  writers  always  use  the  other  appella- 
tion. {Liv.,  37,  15.—  Id.,  38,  39.  —  Polyb.,  22,  26  ) 
Patara  was  a  city  of  considerable  size,  and  had  a  good 
harbour,  though  too  small  to  contain  the  allied  fleet 
of  the  Romans,  Rhodians,  and  other  Greek  states  in 
the  war  with  Antiochus.  {Liv.,  37,  17.)  It  is  now 
entirely  choked  up  by  encroaching  sands.  Appian 
remarks,  that  Patara  was  like  a  port  to  Xanthus; 
which  city  appears  from  Strabo  and  the  Stadiasmus 
to  have  been  on  the  banka  of  the  river  Xanthus,  eight 
or  nine  miles  above  Patara. —  The  modern  Paitra  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  but  is  nothing  more 
than  a  collection  of  ruins,  being  entirely  uninhabited. 
Captain  Beaufort  describes  the  harbour  of  Patara  as  a 
swamp  filled  with  sand  and  bushes,  and  all  communi- 
cation with  the  sea  as  being  cut  off  by  a  straight  beach, 
through  which  there  in  no  opening.  The  sand  has  not 
only  filled  up  the  harbour,  but  has  accumulated  to  a 
considerable  height  between  the  ruins  and  tho  rivet 
Xanthus.  The  ruins  are  represented  as  extensive. 
{Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  250.— Leake's  Tour, 
p.  182.) 

Patavium,  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  the  distric 
of  Venetia,  and  situate  between  the  Meduacus  Majot 
and  Minor,  in  tho  lower  part  of  their  course.  From 
its  celebrity  and  importance  it  may  justly  be  consid- 
ered aa  tho  capital  of  ancient  Venetia.  The  story  ol 
its  foundation  by  Antenor  is  one  which  will  scarcely 
be  believed  in  the  present  day,  though  so  universally 
accredited  by  the  poets  of  antiquity.  (JSn  ,  1,  242. 
—  Compare  Mela,  2,  4. — Solin..  8  — Stnec,  Consol. 
ad  Helv.,  7.)  It  seems  as  difficult  to  refute  aa  to 
prove  a  fact  of  so  remote  an  era ;  but,  granting  the 
origin  of  Patavium.  as  far  as  regards  the  Trojan 
prince,  to  be  an  invention  of  a  later  period,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  tradition  should  be  wholly  desti- 
tute of  foundation  :  perhaps  a  similarity  of  nix  e  be- 
tween the  Antenor  of  Homer  end  the  chief  of  the 
Heneti  might  not  unreasonably  be  fixed  upon  as  ac- 
counting for  this  otherwise  improbable  story  ;  moat 
improbable,  indeed,  when  we  consider  that,  in  the  Iliad, 
Antenor  is  represented  as  of  the  same  age  with  Priam 
(3,  148).  —  An  interesting  event  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  Patavium  is  recorded  at  some  length  by 
Livy,  who  naturally  dwells  on  it  as  honourable  to  his 
native  city  (10,  2).  A  Spartan  fleet,  under  the  conv 
mand  of  Cleomencs,  king  of  Laccdcmon,  being  driven 
by  contrary  winds  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Taren- 
turn,  to  the  aid  of  which  city  he  nad  been  summoned 
against  a  threatened  attack  on  the  part  of  the  Romans 
{Slrabo,  208),  mived  rnespectcdly  in  the  Adriatic 
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and  anchored  at  tbe  month  of  the  Meduacua  Majtr, 
and  near  the  present  villages  of  Ckiozza  and  /Wins. 
A  party  of  these  adventurers,  having  advanced  up  the 
river  in  some  light  vessel*,  effected  a  landing,  and 
proceeded  to  bum  and  plunder  the  defenceless  villa- 
ges or  itr  banks.  The  alarm  of  this  unexpected  at- 
tack  soon  reached  Patavium,  whose  inhabitants  were 
kept  continually  on  the  alert  and  in  anna,  from  fear 
of  the  neighbouring  Gauls.  A  force  waa  instantly 
despatched  to  n  pel  the  invaders  ;  and  auch  was  the 
•kill  and  promptitude  with  which  tbe  service  waa  per- 
formed, that  the  marauders  were  surprised  and  their 
vessels  taker)  before  tbe  news  of  this  reverse  could 
reach  the  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Attacked 
at  his  moorings,  it  was  not  without  great  loss,  both  in 
•hips  and  men.  that  the  Spartan  commander  effected 
bis  escape  The  shields  of  the  Greeks  snd  the  beaks 
of  their  gu!leysJ  wero  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Juno, 
and  an  annual  mock-fight  on  the  Meduacus  served  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  so  proud  a  day  in  the  sri- 
nais  of  Patavium.  This  event  is  placed  by  the  Ro- 
man historian  in  the  460th  year  of  Rome  Strain) 
•peaks  of  Patavium  aa  the  greatest  and  most  flourmh- 
ng  city  in  the  north  of  Italy  ;  and  states  that  it  count- 
ed in  his  time  500  Roman  knights  among  ita  citizens, 
and  could  at  one  period  send  20,000  men  into  the 
field.  Ita  manufactures  of  cloth  and  woollen  stuffs 
were  renowned  throughout  Italy,  and,  together  with 
ita  traffic  in  various  commodities,  sufficiently  attested 
the  great  wealth  and  prosperity  of  its  inhabitants. 
(Strab.,  213  —  Compare  MartuU.  14,  141  )  Vessels 
could  come  up  to  Patavium  from  the  sea,  a  distance 
of  250  stadia,  by  the  Meduacus.  About  six  miles  to 
tho  south  of  the  city  were  the  celebrated  Paiavina? 
Aqu*.  (Pfin  ,  2,  1U3— «.,  31,  6  )  The  principal 
source  waa  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Aponus 
Fons,  from  whence  that  of  Bagm  d'Abano,  by  which 
these  waters  are  at  present  known,  has  evidently  been 
formed. — The  modern  Padua  (in  Italian  Padota)  oc- 
cupies the  site  wf  tho  ancient  Patavium.  (Cramer's 
Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  120,  stqq  ) 

Patkhcolus,  an  historian.  (Fid.  Velloius  Pater- 
eulus.) 

Pathos,  a  small  rocky  island  in  the  /Kgean,  south 
of  Icaria,  and  southwest  of  Samos.  It  belonged  to 
the  group  of  ihe  Sporades.  This  island  appears  to 
have  had  no  place  which  deserved  the  name  of  a  city. 
It  became  a  spot  of  some  consequence,  however,  in 
the  early  history  of  the  church,  from  St.  John's  having 
been  banished  to  it,  and  having  here  written  his  Apoc- 
alypse. It  is  the  general  opinion  of  commentators  on 
Scripture,  thai  St.  John  was  banished  to  Pattnos  to- 
wards the  clo*c  of  the  reign  of  Domitian.  It  is  not 
known  how  long  his  captivity  lasted,  hut  it  is  thought 
that  he  was  released  on  tho  death  of  Domitian,  which 
happened  A.  D.  96,  when  ho  retired  to  Epheaus. 
(hen  ,  2,  22.  5  —Euseb  ,  Hut.  Eccles  ,  3,  18  —  Dto 
Coat.,  68,  1.)  A  small  bay  on  the  east  side,  and  two 
Others  on  the  western  shore,  divide  Patmos  into  two 
portions,  of  which  the  southern  is  the  moro  considera- 
ble. The  modern  name  of  the  ifland  is  Patmo  or 
Palmoaa.  It  contains  several  churches  and  convents ; 
the  principal  one  is  dedicated  to  the  apostle.  There 
are  also  the  rains  of  an  ancient  fortress*  and  some 
oOtnr  remains.  ( Wftittington,  in  Walfole**  Memoir* 
«f  Turkey,  vol.  2,  p  43  )  Dr.  Clarke,  in  speaking  of 
Patmos,  declares  that  there  is  not  a  spot  in  the  Archi- 
pelago with  more  of  the  semblance  of  a  volcanic  origin 
than  this  island.    (Travels,  vol.  6.  p  73,  Land,  ed  ) 

Path,*,  a  city  of  Achaia,  west  of  Khium,  and  at 
the  opening  of  tho  Corinthian  Gulf.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  built  on  the  aite  of  three  towns,  called  Aroe, 
Anthea,  and  M essatia,  which  had  boen  founded  by  the 
lonians  when  they  were  in  possession  of  the  country. 
On  their  expulsion  by  the  Achacans,  the  small  towns 
above  mentioned  fell  into  tbe  hands  of  Patreus,  an  il- 
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lustrioua  chief  of  that  people  ;  who,  uniting  thtm  mt» 
one  city,  called  it  by  his  name.  Patic  w  enumer 
aled  by  Herodotus  among  the  12  cities  of  Ada&i»(l, 
46).  We  are  informed  by  Thucydsdea,  that.  dunc$ 
the  interval  of  peace  which  occurred  in  the  Pelopor* 
ncsisn  war,  Alcibiadea  persuaded  its  inhabitant*  to 
build  long  walls  down  to  the  sea  (5,  53)  This  wat 
one  of  the  fir^t  towns  which  renewed  the  federal  sys- 
tem after  the  interval  occasioned  by  the  Macedonia 
dominion  throughout  Greece.  (Polyb ,  2.  41  )  Its 
maritime  situation,  opposite  to  the  coast  of  iEtolia  tod 
Acarnaiiia,  rendered  it  a  very  advantageous  port  ioi 
communicating  with  these  countries  ;  »Dd  in  tbe  So- 
cial war,  Philip  of  Maccdon  frequently  landed  his  troop) 
there  in  bis  expeditions  into  Peloponnesus.  Tbe  rV 
trsans  sustained  such  severe  losses  in  the  dilftrtot 
engagements  fought  against  the  Romans  during  tbe 
Achaean  war,  that  tbe  few  men  who  remained  in  the 
city  determined  to  abandon  it,  and  to  reside  in  theiur- 
rounding  villages  and  boroughs.  (Pauiantas,  7,  16. 
— Poiybtus,  40,  3,  teqq  )  Patra>  was,  however,  raised 
to  us  former  flourishing  condition  after  the  Utile  of 
Actium  by  Augustus,  who,  in  addition  to  its  dispersed 
inhabitants,  sent  thither  a  large  body  of  colonists,  c bo- 
sen  from  his  veteran  soldiers,  and  granted  to  the  city, 
thus  restored  under  his  auspices,  oil  the  privileges 
usually  conceded  by  the  Romans  to  their  colonies. 
Strabo  (387)  affirms,  that  in  his  day  it  was  a  Urge  tod 
populous  town,  with  a  good  harbour.  Tbe  modern 
Pairas  occupies  tho  site  of  the  ancient  city.  (Cra- 
mer's Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  67.) 

Patroclus,  one  of  the  Grecian  chieftains  during 
the  Trojan  war,  son  of  Mencetius,  and  of  Sthenele  tbe 
daughter  of  Acaslus,  ai>d  the  beloved  friend  of  Achil- 
lea.   Having  in  his  youth  accidentally  killed  Clysoa- 
ymus,  the  son  of  Amphidamas,  in  a  moment  of  ungov- 
ernable fury,  be  was  compelled  to  fly  from  Opus, 
where  his  father  reigned,  and  found  an  asylum  with 
Peleus,  king  of  Phthia,  who  educated  him  with  bis 
son  Achillea  under  the  centaur  Chiron;  and  thus  was 
contracted  between  the  two  youthful  heroes  a  friend- 
ship that  never  suffered  tho  slightest  diminution.  Lp- 
on  the  determination  of  Achilles  to  retire  from  the 
war  after  his  quarrel  with  Agamemnon,  Patroclua, 
impatient  at  the  successes  of  the  Trojans,  obtained 
permission  from  his  friend  to  lead  the  Tbessalians  to 
the  conflict.    Achillea  equipped  him  in  his  own  ar- 
mour, except  giving  him  the  apear  called  Ptlias,  which 
no  ono  but  the  hero  himaclf  could  wield,  and  which 
he  had  received  from  his  father  Peleus,  on  whom  Chi- 
ron had  bestowed  it.    (72 , 16, 140,  seq q  )   The  strat- 
agem proved  completely  successful ;  and  from  the 
consternation  into  which  the  Trojans  were  thrown  at 
the  presence  of  the  supposed  Achilles.  Patroclus  was 
enabled  to  pursue  them  to  the  very  walla  of  the  city. 
The  protecting  hand,  however,  of  their  tutelary  god. 
Apollo,  at  last  prevailed,  and  tbe  brave  Greek  fell  be- 
neath the  arm  of  Hector,  who  was  powerfully  aideO 
by  the  son  of  Latona.    A  fierce  contest  ensned  for 
the  dead  body  of  Patroclus,  of  which  Aiax  and  Men- 
elaus  ultimately  obtained  possession.    The  grief  of 
Achilles,  and  the  funeral  rites  .performed  in  honour  of 
his  friend,  are  detailed  in  the  18th  and  23d  books  of 
the  Iliad.    Patroclua  was  aurnamed  MenaHade*  iron 
his  father,  and  Aetoridts  from  his  grandfather   (Horn  , 
II,  I.  e.—Apoliod..  3,  IZ.—  Hygin,  fab.,  97,  275- 
Ostrf,  Met  ,  13,  273.) 

Patuccios,  a  surname  of  Janus     (  Vid.  Janus./ 
PauUnvs,  a  Roman  commander.    (Vtd.  Suetonius 
Paulinus  ) 

Paui.us,  I.  /Emiuos.  son  of  tbe  consul  of  the  sair* 
namo,  who  fell  in  the  battle  near  Cannae  (B.C.  216), 
after  using  hia  utmost  efforts  to  check  the  rashness  ol 
his  colleague.  Young  -Emilius  was  •  mere  boy  at 
tbe  'death  of  his  father,  yet  by  his  personal  mertta,  and 
the  powerful  influence  of  hia  friends,  he  evettoally  « 
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Mined  to  tLii  highest  honours  of  his  country.  His  sis-  j 
ter  ..Emilia  was  married  to  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the 
conqueror  of  Hannibal,  who  waa  consul  for  the  second 
time  B.C.  194 ;  and  this  very  year  /Eniilius,  though  he 
had  held  no  public  office,  waa  appointed  one  of  three 
commissioners  to  conduct  a  colony  to  Crotona,  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  a  city  with  which  he  might  claim  some 
connexion  on'  the  ground  of  his  descent  from  Mamer- 
cua,  the  son  of  Pythagoras.  Two  years  after,  at  tbe 
age  ef  about  36,  he  was  elected  a  curule  cdile  in  pref- 
erence, if  we  may  believe  Plutarch,  to  twelve  candi- 
dates of  such  merit  that  every  one  of  ibem  became 
afterward  consuls.  His  asdileship  was  distinguished 
by  many  improvements  in  tbe  city  and  tjeighbourhood 
of  Rome.  The  following  year  (191  B.C.)  he  held  the 
office  of  praUor,  and  in  thai  capacity  waa  governor  of 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  with  a 
considerable  force  under  his  command.  Tbe  appoint- 
ment waa  renewed  the  following  year,  but  with  en- 
larged powers,  for  he  now  bore  the  title  of  proconsul, 
and  was  accompanied  by  double  the  uaual  number  of 
lictors  In  an  engagement,  however,  with  the  Lusi- 
tani,  6000  of  his  men  were  cot  to  pieces,  and  the  rest 
only  saved  behind  the  worka  of  the  camp.  But  this 
disgrace  was  retrieved  in  the  third  year  of  his  govern- 
ment, by  a  signal  defeat  of  '.tie  enemy,  in  which  18,000 
of  their  men  were  left  upo.i  tbe  6eld.  For  this  success 
a  public  thanksgiving  waa  voted  by  the  senate  in  hon- 
our of  yEmilius.  Soon  after  he  returned  to  Rome, 
and  found  that  he  hud  been  appointed,  in  bis  absence, 
one  of  the  ten  commissioners  for  regulating  affairs  in 
that  part  of  Western  Asia  which  had  lately  been  wrest- 
ed by  the  two  Scipios  from  Antiochus  tbe  Great. 
iE.nilius  was  a  member  also  of  the  college  of  augurs 
from  an  early  age,  but  we  do  not  find  any  meana  of 
fixing  the  period  of  his  election.  As  a  candidate  for 
the  consulship  he  met  with  repeated  repulses,  and  only 
attained  that  honour  in  183  B.C.,  nine  years  after  hold- 
ing; the  office  of  orator.  During  this  and  the  following 
vear  he  comrrinded  an  army  in  Liguris,  and  succeeded 
in  tbe  complete  reduction  of  a  powerful  people  called 
the  Ingauni  (who  have  left  their  name  in  the  maritime 
town  of  Alben/ft,  formerly  Albium  Ingaunum).  A 
public  thanksgiving  of  three  days  was  immediately 
voted,  and,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  he  had  the  honour 
of  a  triompb.  For  the  next  ten  years  we  lose  sight  of 
jEmilius,  and  at  the  end  of  this  period  he  is  only  men- 
tioned aa  being  selected  by  tbe  inhabitants  of  farther 
Spain  to  protect  their  interests  at  Rome,  an  honour 
which  at  once  proved  and  added  to  hia  influence.  It 
was  at  this  period  (B  C.  171)  that  the  last  Macedo- 
nian war  commenced  -  and  though  the  Romans  could 
scarcely  have  anticipated  a  struggle  from  Perseus,  who 
inherited  from  hia  father  only  the  shattered  remains  of 
the  great  Macedonian  monarchy,  yet  three  conauls,  in 
three  successive  years,  were  more  than  baffled  by  his 
arms.  In  B  C.  168  a  second  consulship,  and  with  it 
the  command  against  Perseus,  waa  intrusted  to  AZmi\- 
ius.  He  was  now  at  least  60  years  of  age,  but  be  was 
snpported  by  two  sons  and  two  sons-in-law,  who  pos- 
sessed both  vigour  and  ability.  By  Papiria,  a  lady  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  first  families  in  Rome,  he  had  two 
eons  and  three  daughters.  Of  the  sons,  the  elder  had 
been  adopted  into  tbe  house  of  tbe  Fabii  by  tbe  cele- 
brated opponent  of  Hannibal,  and  consequently  bore  the 
name  of  Quintoa  Fabiua  Maximus,  with  the  addition  of 
.Emilianus,  to  mark  his  original  connexion  with  the 
boose  of  the  jEmilii.  The  younger,  only  seventeen 
years  of  age  at  this  period,  had  been  adopted  by  his 
own  cousin,  the  eon  of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  was  now 
called  by  the  same  name  as  his  grandfather  by  adoption, 
▼is.,  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  with  tbe  addition  of  iEmil- 
larus,  as  in  his  brother's  case.  The  careless  reader 
of  Roman  hi&tory  often  confounds  these  two  persons, 
and  the  more  so  as  the  younger  eventually  acquired 
the  same  title  of  Afru  anus.    By  the  marriage  of  lis 
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I  daughters,  aga:o,  <Emilius  was  fatLer-  n-la  w  to  Mart* 
Porcius  Cato,  eon  of  the  censor,  and  to  ./Eliut  Tubero. 
These  four  young  men  accompanied  ./Emilius  to  the 
war  in  Macedonia,  and  all  contributed  in  a  marked 
manner  to  his  success.    Perseus  was  strongly  posted 
in  tbe  range  of  Olympus  to  defend  the  passes  from 
Perrhebia  into  Macedonia,  but  he  allowed  himself  te 
be  out-manoeuvred.    iEmilius  made  good  bis  passage 
through  the  mountains,  and  the  two  armies  were  boob 
in  view  of  each  other  near  Pydna.    On  the  evening  be- 
fore the  battle,  an  officer  in  the  Roman  army,  named 
Sulpicius,  obtained  the  consul's  permission  to  address 
the  troops  upon  a  point  which  was  of  no  little  impor- 
tance in  those  ages.    An  eclipse  of  the  moon,  it  wse 
known  to  Sulpicius,  would  occur  that  night,  and  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  prepare  the  soldiers  for  it.  When 
the  eventful  moment  arrived,  the  soldiers  went  out,  in- 
deed, to  assist  the  moon  in  her  labours  with  the  usual 
clamour  of  their  kettles  and  pans,  nor  omitted  to  offer 
her  the  light  of  their  torches ;  but  tbo  scene  was  one  ol 
amusement  rather  than  fear.    In  the  Macedonian  camp, 
on  the  other  hand,  superstition  produced  the  usual  ef- 
fect of  horror  and  alarm ;  and  on  the  following  day  the 
result  of  the  battle  corresponded  to  the  feelings  of  the 
!  night.    In  a  single  hour  the  hopes  of  Perseus  were 
destroyed  for  ever.  The  monarch  fled  with  scarcely  a 
companion,  and  on  tbe  third  day  reached  Amphipolis. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Samolhrace,  where  he  soon 
after  fell  into  tbe  hands  of  tbe  conqueror.    The  date 
of  tbe  battle  of  Pydna  has  been  fixed  by  the  eclipse  to 
the  22d  of  June.    Livy,  indeed,  assigns  it  to  a  day  in 
tbe  early  part  of  September  ;  but  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  difference  may  be  owing  to  some  irregularity 
in  the  Roman  calendar,  which,  prior  to  the  Julian  cot 
rcction,  must  often  have  differed  widely  from  the  pies 
ent  distribution  of  the  year.    The  Romans  were  caro 
ful  in  recording  the  day  of  every  important  battle 
After  reducing  Macedonia  to  the  form  of  a  Komu 
province,  ./Emilius  proceeded  on  hia  return  to  Epirus 
Here,  under  the  order  of  the  senate,  ho  treacherously 
surprised  seventy  towns,  and  delivered  up  to  his  arm) 
150.000  of  the  inhabitants  aa  slaves,  and  all  their  prop 
erty  as  plunder.    On  his  arrival  in  Rome,  however 
he  found  in  this  anny,  with  whom  he  was  fsr  from  pop 
ular,  the  chief  opponents  to  his  claim  to  a  triumph 
This  honour  he  at  last  obtained,  and  Perseus,  will 
his  young  children,  some  of  them  too  young  to  be  sen 
sible  of  their  situation,  were  paraded  for  three  success 
ive  days  through  the  streets  of  Rome.    But  the  tri 
umphant  general  had  a  severe  lesson  from  affliction  ir 
tbe  midat  of  his  honour.    Of  two  sons  by  a  secona 
wife  (he  had  long  divorced  Papiria),  one,  aged  twelve, 
died  five  days  before  the  triumph,  the  other,  aged  four 
teen,  a  few  days  after ;  ao  that  he  had  now  no  son  to 
hand  down  his  name  to  posterity.    £milius  lived  eight 
years  after  his  victory  over  Perseys,  in  which  penoo 
we  need  only  mention  his  censorship,  B.C.  164.  A\ 
his  death,  160  B.C.,  his  two  sons,  who  had  been  adopt 
ed  into  other  families,  Fabius  and  Scipio,  honoured  hir 
memory  in  the  Roman  fashion  by  the  exhibition  of 
funeral  games;  and  the  Adelphi  of  Terence,  the  last 
comedy  the  poet  wrote,  was  first  presented  to  the  Ro- 
man public  on  this  occasion.    The  fact  is  attested  by 
tbe  inscription  still  prefixed  to  the  play.  iEimliu* 
found  in  his  grateful  friend  Polybius  one  willing  and 
able  to  commemorate,  perhapa  to  exaggerate,  his  vir- 
tues.   Few  Romans  have  received  so  favourable  a 
character  from  history.    (Encycl  Ua.  Knowl.,  vol.  1, 
p.  143.) — II.  i£gineta,  a  medical  writer.   (Vid.  -Egj- 
ncta.)—III.  A  native  of  Alexandiea,  who  wrote,  A.D. 
378,  an  Introduction  to  Astrology  (Eioaye/y^  «Jr  ry* 
' AirortXtofiaTiKtfl)),  dedicated  to  hia  son  Cronammon, 
which  has  come  down  to  us.    Wo  have  also  a  body 
of  scholia  on  this  work,  composed  AD.  1151.  The 
author  of  these  is  called,  in  one  of  the  MSS.,  by  the 
apparently  Arabian  name  of  Apomasar.   Another  wrf 
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ter,  equally  unknown,  by  the  name  of  Heliodorua,  ia 
the  author  of  a  Commentary  on  thia  aame  work,  in  63 
chapter*,  which  still  remains  in  MS.  There  are  two 
editions  of  the  work  of  Paulus :  one  by  Schaton, 
Witeb.,  1586,  8*0,  and  the  other  in  1588,  Witcb., 
4lo.  (Schbll,  Hist.  Lit.  6V.,  vol.  7,  p.  47.)— IV.  Si- 
lentiariue,  a  poet  in  the  time  of  Justinian.  ( Vtd.  Si- 
lentiarius.) 

Pausanias,  I.  sol  of  Cleombrotua,  was  of  that  royal 
bouse  in  Sparta  which  traced  ita  descent  from  Eurys- 
thenes.  Aristotle  calls  him  "  king,"  but  he  only  gov- 
erned as  the  cousin -gcrman  and  guardian  of  Pleistar- 
chus,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
Leonidas.  Pausanias  comes  principally  into  notice 
as  commander  of  the  Grecian  army  at  the  battle  of 
Plataea.  The  Spartan  contingent  had  been  delayed 
•s  long  as  was  possible ;  but,  owing  to  the  represen- 
tations made  by  the  Athenian  mimstera  at  Laced*:- 
mon,  it  was  at  last  despatched,  though  not  until  tho 
Persians  had  advanced  into  Bceotio.  This  delay,  how- 
ever, had  one  good  effect,  that  of  taking  the  Argives 
by  surprise,  and  defeating  their  design  of  intercepting 
any  troops  hostile  to  Persia  which  might  march  through 
their  territory.  The  Spartans,  under  the  command  of 
Pausanias,  got  safe  to  the  Isthmus,  met  the  Athenians 
«t  Eleusis,  and  ultimately  took  up  that  position  which 
led  to  the  battle  of  Plataea.  The  result  is  well  known. 
Pausanias,  elated  by  his  success,  look  all  mcthoda  of 
showing  his  own  unfitness  to  enjoy  good  fortune.  Be- 
xig  sent  with  20  ships,  and  in  the  capacity  of  com- 
mander-intlncf  of  the  confederates,  to  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  he,  by  hia  overbearing  conduct,  disgusted 
the  Greeks  under  his  command,  and  particularly  those 
Asiatic  Greeks  who  had  lately  revolted  from  the  Per- 
sian rule.  To  his  oppression  ho  added  an  affectation 
of  Eastern  luxury  ;  and  what  we  know  of  Spartan 
manners  seems  to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  no  mix- 
ture could  possibly  be  more  repugnant  to  persons  ac- 
customed at  once  to  Persian  elegance  and  Ionic  re- 
finement, than  a  clumsy  imitation  of  both,  such  as  the 
conduct  of  Pausanias  in  all  probability  presented.  Prej- 
odice  in  favour  of  the  Athenians,  who  were  of  the 
Ionic  race,  was  also  active.;  intrigues  commenced,  the 
Athenians  encouraged  them,  and  Pausanias  was  re- 
called. Much  criminality  was  imputed  to  him  by  those 
Greeks  who  came  to  Sparta  from  the  sest  of  war,  and 
ois  conduct  was  clearly  more  like  the  exercise  of  ar- 
bitrary power  than  of  regular  military  command.  He 
was  accordingly  put  on  his  trial.  Private  and  public 
charges  were  brought  against  him  ;  from  the  former 
he  was  acquitted,  but  his  Medism  (or  leaning  to  Per- 
sia) seemed  to  be  clearly  proved.  Dorcis  waa  sent  in 
hia  place ;  but  the  Spartan  supremacy  bad  received  its 
death-blow,  and  thenceforward  Lacedssmon  interfered 
only  sparingly  in  the  prosecution  of  the  contest  with 
Persia.  Pausanias,  however,  with  the  feelings  of  a 
disappointed  man,  went  in  a  private  capacity  to  the 
Hellespont,  on  pretence  of  joining  the  army.  After 
the  taking  of  Byzantium,  which  happened  during  his 
command,  he  had  winked  at  the  escape  of  certain  Per- 
sian fugitives  of  rank,  and,  by  means  of  an  accomplice, 
had  conveved  a  letter  to  the  Persian  monarch,  contain- 
ing an  offer  to  subjugate  Greece  to  his  dominion,  and 
subjoining  the  modest  request  of  having  his  daughter 
to  wife.  A  favourable  answer  had  elated  him  to  auch 
•  degree  as  to  disgust  the  allies  in  the  manner  already 
Stated  On  his  second  journey  he  was  forcibly  pre- 
vented from  entering  Byzantium,  upon  which  he  re- 
tired to  a  cily  in  Troas.  There,  too,  hia  conduct  waa 
unfavourably  reported  at  home,  and  a  messenger  waa 
despatched  with  ordera  for  his  immediate  return,  under 
threats  of  declaring  him  a  public  enemy.  Pauaaniaa 
retjrncd,  but  it  waa  still  hard  to  bring  home  any  defi- 
nite charge  against  him,  and  the  Spartans  were  shy  of 
adducing  any  but  tho  atrongeit  evidence.  At  last, 
however,  one  of  his  emissaries,  having  discovered  Utat 


he  was,  like  all  his  predecessors,  the  bearer  of  order? 
for  his  own  death,  aa  well  as  of  hia  master  s  treasf «,  4t 

nounced  him  to  the  ephori.    By  their  instructions  :tt» 
person  took  sanctuary,  and,  through  a  partition  made 
by  a  preconcerted  plan  in  a  hot  where  he  had  found 
refuge,  they  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  Pausanias 
acknowledge  bia  own  treason,  during  a  visit  which  ht 
paid  to  his  refractory  messenger.   The  epbon  proceed 
ed  to  arrest  Pausanias;  but  a  hint  from  one  of  their 
number  enabled  him  to  make  hia  escape  to  the  tempi* 
of  Minerva  of  tho  "  Brazen  House,"  only,  howem, 
to  suffer  a  more  lingering  death.    He  was  shut  up  u 
the  temple,  and,  when  on  the  brink  of  starvation,  was 
brought  out  to  die  (B.C.  467).    His  mother  is  said  to 
have  carried  the  first  stone  to  the  temple-door  for  the 
purpose  of  immuring  him  within.    (Thucyd ,  1,  131 
seqq.—Enevcl.  Us.  Knowl,  vol.  17,  p.  330.)— II  A 
youth  of  noble  family,  at  the  court  of  Philip,  and  wiw 
filled,  according  to  Jhodorus  Sicolus,  a  post  in  the  royal 
guards     He  is  rendered  memorable  in  history  for  ibe 
murder  of  Philip  of  Maccdon,  father  of  Alexander  tba 
Great.    The  motive  that  impelled  him  to  the  deed 
was,  that  be  had  suffered  an  outrage  from  Attain*,  one 
of  the  courtiers,  for  which  Philip  had  refused  to  gtve 
him  satisfaction.    (Vtd.  Philippus  )   After  coaaauU 
ting  the  deed,  the  murdert  r  rushed  towards  the  gates 
of  tho  city,  where  horses  w  ere  waiting  for  him.  Hs 
was  closely  pursued  by  some  of  the  great  officers  of 
the  royal  body-guard,  but  he  would  have  mounted  be- 
fore they  had  overtaken  him  if  hia  »anda!  had  not  bee* 
caught  by  the  stump  of  a  vine,  which  brought  him  to 
the  ground.    In  the  first  heal  of  their  passion  h.»  pet 
suers  despatched  him.   (Justin,  9,  6. — Died.  Sh...  14, 
93.) — III.  A  traveller  and  geographical  writer.  whoss 
native  country  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained.  He 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  bom  in  Lydu,  frees 
a  passage  in  his  own  work  (5,  13,  4. — Compare  tha 
remarks  of  Stebelis,  Praf.  ad  Pausan.,  p.  v.,  seam), 
and  to  have  flourished  during  the  reigns  of  Hadrian 
and  the  Antoninea.    (Siebelis,  Pro/,  ad  Pausan^  p. 
viii. )  He  travelled  in  Greece,  Macedonia.  Asis.  Egypt, 
and  even  in  Africa  aa  far  aa  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Am- 
nion.   After  this  he  appears  to  have  taken  op  his  res- 
idence at  Home,  and  to  have  there  published  his  Trav- 
els through  Greece  ('EAAddor  irepx i/yiye<c), ten  books 
It  is  an  important  work  for  antiquities  and  arcb*eno;?y. 
combining  with  a  description  of  public  edifices  and 
works  of  srt,  the  histoncsl  records  and  the  legends 
connected  with  them.     Hence  the  researches  iota 
which  this  mode  of  handling  the  subject  has  led  bun, 
and  the  discussions  on  which  he  enters,  serve  not  only 
to  throw  light  upon  the  Grecian  mythology,  but  also 
to  clear  up  many  obscure  points  of  ancient  tustory. 
Pausanias  displays  judgment  and  erudition  :  occasion- 
ally, however,  he  falls  into  errors.    He  describes, 
moreover,  many  things  too  much  in  the  style  of  a  trav- 
eller who  has  not  had  sufficient  leisure  to  examine  ev- 
ery object  with  attention;  and  he  describes  things,  too, 
on  the  supposition  that  Greece  would  always  remain 
nearly  in  the  same  state  in  which  he  himself  saw  it. 
In  consequence  of  this,  he  is  satisfied  oftentimes  with 
merely  indicating  objecla ;  and,  even  when  he  gives 
an  account  of  them,  he  docs  it  iri  a  manner  that  » 
very  concise,  and  sometimes  actually  obscure.  (Com- 
pare Heyne,  Antiq.  Au/s ,  vol.  I,  p.  11. — Mams*,  '*<*■- 
suchen,  dec ,  p.  377. — Hemst.  ad  Lucutn,  vol  1.  p.  4 
ed.  Amst.—Valck.  ad  Herodot.,  7, 50.— Svbtlxs,  Pretf. 
ad  Pausan,  p.  xix.)— In  respect  of  style.  Pausatua* 
cannot  be  cited  as  a  model.    Hia  own,  which  is  a  bad 
imitation  of  that  of  Herodotus,  offends  frequently  by 
an  affectation  of  conciseness. — In  ihe first  book  of  ha 
work  Pauaaniaa  describes  Attica  and  Megan*  ;  id  the 
second,  Corinth,  Sicyonia,  the  lerritor?  of  Phlius.  sod 
Argol  is ;  in  the  third,  I»aconia  ;  in  the  /out  th,  Mee- 
senia  ;  in  the  fifth  and  sixth,  Elis  ;  in  the  seventh. 
Achaia;  in  the  eighth,  Arcadia;  mtbeeivA,  Daoua. 
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Hi)  iu  the  tenth,  Pbocis. — The  best  edition  of  Pausan- 
iu  i*  that  of  Siebelia,  Lip*.,  1822-28,  5  vols.  8vo. 
A  new  edition  has  recently  appeared,  by  Schubart  and 
Wall,  Lip*.,  1838-40,  3  vola.  Svo.  (Sckoll,  hist. 
Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  307.) — IV.  A  grammarian,  a  na- 
tive of  Cesarea  ad  Argasum,  in  Cappadocia.  He  n 
often  confounded  with  the  preceding.  (Philostr.,  ViL 
Srphist.,  2,  13  —  Stebelis,  Praf.  ad  Pausan.,  p.  iv., 
t*qq) 

PaosIis,  a  painter  of  Sicyon,  contemporary  with 
Ape  Ilea.  After  be  had  learned  the  rudiment*  of  hi* 
an  from  bis  father  Bneles,  he  studied  encaustic  in  the 
school  of  Pamphilus,  where  he  was  the  fellow-pupil  of 
Apelles  and  Melanlhius.  Pauaiaa  was  the  first  painter 
who  acquired  a  great  name  for  encaustic  with  the  cct- 
trum.  He  excelled  particularly  in  the  management  of 
the  shadows ;  his  favourite  subjects  were  small  pic- 
tures, generally  of  boys,  but  be  also  painted  largo  com- 
positions. He  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  cus- 
tom of  painting  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  private  apart- 
menla  with  historical  and  dramatic  subjects.  The 
practice,  however,  of  decorating  ceilings  simply  with 
stars  or  arabesque  figures  (particularly  those  of  tem- 
ples) was  of  very  old  dale.  Pausias  undertook  the 
restoration  of  the  paintings  of  Polygnotus  at  Thespias, 
which  had  been  greatly  injured  by  the  hand  of  lime; 
but  be  was  judged  inferior  to  his  ancient  predecessor, 
for  he  contended  with  weapons  not  his  own ;  be  gen- 
erally worked  with  the  cestrum,  whereas  the  paintings 
of  Polygnotus  were  with  the  pencil,  which  Pausias, 
consequently,  also  used  in  this  instance.  The  most 
famous  work  of  his  was  the  sacrifice  of  an  ox,  which 
in  the  time  of  Pliny  waa  in  the  hall  of  Pompey  In 
this  picture  the  ox  was  foreshortened;  but,  to  abow 
the  animal  to  full  advantage,  the  painter  judiciously 
threw  his  shadow  upon  a  part  of  the  surrounding  crowd, 
and  he  added  to  the  effect  by  painting  a  dark  ox  upon 
a  light  ground.  Pausias,  in  hia  youth,  loved  a  native  of 
his  own  city  named  Glycera,  who  earned  her  living  by 
making  garlands  of  flowers  and  wreaths  of  roses,  which 
led  him  into  competition  with  her,  and  be  eventually 
acquired  great  skill  in  flower-painting.  A  portrait  of 
Glycera,  with  a  garland  of  flowers,  was  reckoned  among 
his  master-pieces ;  a  copy  of  it  was  purchased  by  Lu- 
cullus  at  Athens  at  the  great  price  of  two  talents  (near- 
ly $2200).  Pausias  was  reproached  by  his  rivals  for 
being  a  slow  painter ;  but  he  silenced  the  censure  by 
completing  a  picture  of  a  boy,  in  his  own  style,  in  a 
single  day,  which  on  that  account  was  railed  the 
Hemcrestus"  ('HptptjOtoc),  or  the  work  "of  a  single 
Jay.**  (Plin.,  35,  1 1,  40  —  Stlltg,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  v.— 
Junius,  Catal.,  s.  v. — Encyel.  Us.  Knowl ,  vol.  17,  p. 
331.)  At  a  later  period,  the  Sicyonians  were  obliged 
to  part  with  the  pictures  which  they  possessed  of  this 
distinguished  artist,  to  deliver  themselves  from  a 
heavy  debt.  They  were  purchased  by  M.  Scaurus 
sn  ssdile,  and  were  brought  to  Rome  to  adorn  the 

theatre  which  he  had  erected.  (PUn  ,  21,  2.) 
Pausily rus,  a  celebrated  mountain  and  grotto  near 
the  city  of  Naples.  It  took  its  name  from  a  villa  of 
Vedius  Pollio,  erected  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and 
called  Pausilypum,  from  the  effect  which  its  beauty 
was  supposed  to  produce  in  suspending  sorrow  and  anx- 
iety (travew  Xvnnv,  "about  to  make  care  eease"). 
This  mountain  is  said  to  be  beautiful  in  the  extreme, 
and  justly  to  merit  the  name  bestowed  upon  it.  The 
grotto  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  is  made  through 
the  mountain  20  feet  in  breadth,  and  30  in  height.  On 
the  mountain,  Vedioa  Pollio  had  not  only  a  villa,  but 
also  a  reservoir  or  pond,  in  which  be  kept  a  number  of 
lampreys,  to  which  he  used  to  throw  such  slaves  as  bad 
commi'tl»d  a  fault.  When  he  died,  he  bequeathed, 
among  other  parts  of  his  possessions,  hia  villa  to  Au- 
gt'^tus  :  but  this  monarch,  abhorring  a  bouse  where  so 
aaany  ill-fated  creatures  bad  lost  their  lives  for  very 
-,b£ht  fault*  caused  it  *o     d*rr-»liabcd.  and  the  finest 


materials  in  H  to  be  brought  to  Rome,  and  with  them 
raised  Julia's  portico.  Virgil's  tomb  is  said  to  be 
above  the  entrance  of  the  grotto  of  Pausilypus.  Clu- 
verius  and  Addison,  however,  deny  this  to  be  the  tomb 
of  the  poet.  ( Kid.  Virgili  is,  where  au  account  of  this 
sepulchre  is  given.) 

Paxos,  a  small  island  southeast  of  Corcyra,  now 
Pato.  It  is  one  of  the  seven  Ionian  islands.  (Pit*., 
4,  12.)  The  distance  from  Corcyra  is  about  six  miles. 
No  fresh  spring-water  has  been  discovered  on  it ;  the 
land  does  not  yield  much  corn  or  pasture,  but  is  fruit, 
fui  in  oil  and  wine.  It  »•  peopled  by  six  or  seven  thou 
sand  inhabitants.  (MaUe-Brun,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  p.  179 
— PouquevilU,  Voyage  de  la  Grece,  vol.  2,  p.  145.) 

Parians,  I.  the  mortal  one  of  the  three  steeds  ol 
Achilles,  and  which  that  hero  obtsined  when  he  sacked 
the  city  of  Eetion.  (//.,  16,  153.)  He  died  of  a 
wound  received  from  Sarpedon,  in  the  contest  between 
the  latter  and  Patroclna.  (2/.,  16,  467,  seqq.)—U.  A 
town  of  the  Le leges  in  Troas,  on  the  river  Satnioeis. 
( R  ,  21,  86.)  The  situation  of  this  Homeric  town  re- 
mains undefined.  It  appears  from  Pliny,  that  some 
authors  identified  it  with  Adramyttium.  (PUn.,  5, 32.) 
— III.  More  commonly  Pcdasum  or  Pedasa,  a  city  o( 
the  Lelcgcs  in  Ceria,  and  the  capital  of  a  district  which 
included  no  less  than  eight  cities  within  its  limits,  ll 
was  situated  above  Halicarnassus,  towards  the  cast, 
and  not  far  from  Stralontcca,  and  the  site  corresponds 
probably  to  the  modern  PeUchin.  (Strab.,  611.)  He- 
rodotus also  notices  Pedasa,  on  account  of  a  strange 
phenomenon  which  was  staled  to  occur  there.  When 
ever  the  inhabitants  were  threatened  with  any  calamity, 
the  chin  of  the  priestess  of  Minerva  became  furnished 
with  a  beard :  this  prodigy  was  reported  to  have  happen- 
ed three  times.  (Herod.,  1,  175. — Compare  Anttot., 
Hist.  An.,  3,  11.) — IV.  The  Homeric  name,  accord- 
ing to  some,  for  Metbone,  in  Messenia.    (//.,  9,  294.) 

Pido  Albinovanus.    Vid.  Albinovanus  II. 

PanvM,  an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  often  named  in 
the  early  wars  of  Rome,  and  which  must  be  placed  in 
the  vicinity  of  Praweste.  The  modem  site  of  Zagarolo 
seems  best  to  answer  to  the  data  which  are  supplied 
by  Livy  respecting  its  position.  For,  according  tc 
this  historian  (8,  1 1 ),  Pedum  was  aituate  between  Ti* 
bur,  Trrnesie,  Bola,  and  Lsbicum.  (Ntbby,  Viag. 
Antiq.,  vol.  1,  p.  261.)  It  was  taken  by  storm,  and 
destroyed  by  Camillus.  (Lie  ,  8,  13.)  Horace  men- 
tions toe  Kegio  Pedana  in  one  of  his  epistles  (1,4.—- 
Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  74.) 

PegasIdss,  a  name  given  to  the  Muses  from  the 
fountain  Hippocrene,  which  the  winged  steed  Pegasus 
is  said  to  nave  produced  with  a  blow  of  hia  hoof 
(Propert,  3.  1,  19.  —  Ovid,  Heroid.,  15,  27.—  Colu- 
mella, 10,  273.) 

Paeasus,  a  winged  steed,  the  offspring  of  Neptune 
and  Medusa,  and  which  sprang  forth  from  the  neck  of 
the  latter  after  her  head  had  been  severed  by  Pers- 
eus. (Apollod.,  2,  4.  2  —  Tzetz.  ad  Ly'cophr.,  17.) 
Hesiod  says  he  was  called  Pegasus  (UiiyuGoc)  because 
bom  near  the  sources  (nnyat)  of  Ocean.  (Theog., 
282.)  As  soon  as  he  was  bom  he  flew  upward,  and 
fixed  his  abode  on  Mount  Helicon,  where  with  a  blow 
of  his  hoof  he  produced  the  fountain  Hippocrene. 
(Ovid,  Met.,  5,  256,  seqq.)  He  used,  however,  to 
come  and  drink  occasionally  at  the  fountain  of  Purcne, 
on  the  Acrocorinthus,  and  it  waa  here  that  Belierophon 
caughl  him  preparatory  to  hia  enterprise  against  the 
Chimera.  After  throwing  off  Belierophon  when  the 
latter  wished  to  fly  to  the  heavens,  Pegasus  directed 
his  course  to  the  skies,  and  was  made  a  constellation 
by  Jupiter.  (Consult  remarks  under  the  article  Belier- 
ophon.) Pegaaus  was  tbe  favourite  of  the  Muses, 
who  derived  from  him,  among  the  poets,  the  appella- 
tion of  "  Pegasides."  The  fountain  of  Hippocrcre  it 
likewise  called  from  him  "  Ptgasides  unda"  or  "  P$ 
gasis  unda"    yTzetz.  ad  Lycophr.,  I.  e.  —  ApoUod 
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I  c.  ~  Ovid,  Met.,  4,  795—Hygi».,f*b.,  57  —  Van 
Stateren,  ad  Hygxn.,  I.  c.) — "The  horse,"  observe* 
Knight,  "  was  sacred  to  Neptune  and  the  rivers ;  and 
employed  as  a  general  symbol  of  the  waters,  on  accouut 
of  a  supposed  a  flint ty,  which  we  do  not  find  that  mod- 
ern naturalists  have  observed.  Hence  came  the  com- 
position, so  frequent  on  the  Carthaginian  coins,  of  the 
horse  with  the  asterisk  of  the  sua,  or  the  winged  disk 
and  hooded  snakes,  over  his  back ;  and  also  the  uso 
made  of  him  as  an  emblematical  device  on  the  medals 
sf  many  Grock  cities  In  aome  instances  the  body  of 
the  animal  terminates  in  plumes ;  and  in  others  haa 
only  wings,  so  as  to  form  the  Pegasus,  fabled  by  the 
later  Greek  poets  to  have  been  ridden  by  Bellerophon, 
but  only  known  to  tho  ancient  theogonists  as  the  bear- 
er of  Aurora,  and  of  the  thunder  and  lightning  to  Jupi- 
ter, an  allegory  of  which  the  meaning  is  obvious." 
(Inquiry  into  the  Symb.  Lang.,  dec,  v  111.  —  Class. 
Joum.,  vol.  25,  p.  34.) — As  regards  the  constellation 
Pegasus,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Greek  astrono- 
mers always  givo  it  the  simple  appellation  of  "  the 
Horse"  <*1t,toc).  The  name  Wtyaaoc  first  comes  in 
among  the  later  mythological  poets.  It  does  not  even 
occur  in  Aratus  ;  the  poet  merely  remarking  that  this 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  horse  whose  hoof  produced 
the  fountain  Hippocrene.  (Arat.,  Phcen.,  319.)  Era- 
tosthenes, however,  says  (c.  18)  that  this  is  tho  steed, 
as  some  think,  which,  after  Bellerophon  had  been 
thrown  from  it,  flew  upward  to  the  stars.  The  opin- 
ion, however,  is,  according  to  him,  an  erroneous  one, 
since  the  steed  in  the  heavens  has  no  wings.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  from  this  remark  of  Eratosthenes, 
that  the  custom  of  representing  Pegasus  with  wings 
came  in  at  a  later  period.  They  are  added  in  Ptolemy. 
The  Romans,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  call  the  con- 
stellation simply  Equus.  for  which  the  poets  substi- 
tute Sonipes,  Sonipes  ales,  Comtpes,  and  other  simi- 
lar expressions.  The  name  Pegasus  appears  to  occur 
•oly  in  Gcrmadcus  (v.  231,  282).  Ovid  has  Equtu 
Gorgoneus,  in  allusion  to  the  fabled  birth  if  the  steed. 
(Fast.,  3,  450. — ldcler,  Sternnamen,  p.  115.) 

Pelaoonu,  I.  a  district  of  Macedonia  bordering  on 
(Uyria.  The  Pelagoncs,  though  not  mentioned  by  Ho- 
nor as  a  distinct  people,  were  probably  known  to  him, 
from  his  naming  Pclagon,  the  father  of  Asteropsus, 
a  Paeonian  warrior.  (Compare  Strobe,  331.)  They 
must  at  ono  time  have  been  widely  spread  over  the 
north  of  Greece,  since  a  district  of  Upper  Thessaly 
bore  the  name  of  Pclagonia  Tripolitis,  and  it  is  inge- 
niously conjectured  by  Gatterer,  in  hia  learned  com- 
mentary on  ancient  Thrace  (Com.  Soe.  Gott.,  vol.  6, 
p.  67),  that  these  were  a  remnant  of  the  remote  expe- 
dition of  the  Teucri  and  Mysi,  the  progenitors  of  the 
Pasonians,  who  came  from  Asia  Minor,  and  conquered 
the  whole  of  the  country  between  the  Strymon  and 
Peneus.  {Herod,  7,  20.  — Strab.,  327.)  Frequent 
allusion  is  made  to  Pelagonia  by  Livy,  in  his  account 
of  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  the  kings  of  Mace- 
don.  It  was  exposed  to  invasion  from  the  Dardani, 
who  bordered  on  its  northern  frontiers  ;  for  which  rea- 
son, the  communication  between  the  two  countries  was 
carefully  guarded  by  the  Macedonian  monarchs.  (Lip., 
31,  28.)  This  pass  led  over  the  chain  of  Mount  Scar- 
dus.  An  account  of  it  is  given  in  Brown's  Travels, 
p.  45.  (Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  269.)— II. 
Civitas,  a  city  of  Pelagonia,  the  capital  of  the  fourth 
division  of  Roman  Macedonia.  (Lr».,  45, 29.)  Little 
is  known  of  it.  Its  existence  at  a  late  period  appears 
from  the  Synccdemus  of  Hieroclcs,  and  the  Byzantine 
historian  Malchus,  who  speaks  of  the  strength  of  its 
citadel.  (Cramer's  Arte.  Greece,  vol.  I,  p.  270.) — III. 
Tripolitis  or  Tripolis,  a  district  of  Thessaly,  around 
the  upper  part  of  the  course  of  the  river  Titareaiua.  It 
wfts  called  Tripolitis  from  the  circumstance  of  it*  con- 
taining three  principal  towns  ;  which,  as  Livy  informs 
u*  1 42, 53),  were  Aiorus,  Dolicbe,  and  Py thium.  This  | 


district  was  connected  with  Macedonia  b>  t  nairoa 
defile  over  the  Cambunian  mountains.  Livy  describes 
this  samo  canton  in  one  part  of  his  history  under  the 
name  of  Ager  Tripslitanus  (36,  10  —  Cramer's  Ass- 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p  365). 

Pel  a  sot  (IlcZaoyoi),  were  the  most  ancient  inbabt 
tant*  of  Greece,  as  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks 
themselves  extended.    A  dynasty  of  Pelasgic  chiefs 
existed  in  Greece  before  any  other  dynasty  is  mentioa- 
ed  in  Greek  traditions.    Danaua  ia  in  the  ninth,  Deu- 
calion in  the  eighth,  and  Cadmus  in  the  seventh  genet 
ation  before  the  Trojan  war ;  but  Pboronou*.  the  Ps- 
lasgian,  is  in  the  eighteenth  generation  before  in  it 
epoch.    The  Greek  traditions  represent  the  PeJasgic 
race  as  spread  most  widely  over  almost  all  parts  of 
Greece  and  the  islands  of  the  ^Egean.    The  whole 
of  Hellas,  according  to  Herodotus  (3,  56),  was  onft- 
nally  called  Pclasgia  ;  and  ^schylus  (Suppl.,  250) 
introduces  Pelasgus,  king  of  Argos,  as  claiming  its 
the  people  named  after  him  all  the  country  through 
which  the  Algus  flows,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Strymon 
We  find  mention  of  the  Pelasgi  in  the  Pdoponns- 
sus,  Thrace,  Thesprotia,  Attica,  Benotia,  and  Poocts. 
(Strab.,  321.— Herod.,  8,  44.)   The  oracles  of  Dodo- 
na  and  Delphi  were  originally  Pelasgic  (Strab.,  402. — 
Herod.,  2,  52),  and  Clinton  (Fast.  HelL,  vol.  1.  p.  22) 
and  Ntebuhr  (Rirm.  Hist.,  vol.  1,  p.  27)  have  adduced 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  Macedonian]  were  also  • 
Pelasgic  race.    We  likewise  find  traces  of  the  Pelas- 
gi in  many  of  the  islands  of  the  <£gean  Sea,  as  Lero- 
nos,  Imbros,  Lesbos,  Chios,  dec.  (Strab ,  631),  And 
Herodotus  informs  us  (7,  95),  that  the  islands  were 
inhabited  by  the  Pclaygic  race  till  they  were  subdued 
by  the  Ionians.    The  neighbouring  coast  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor was  also  inhabited  tn  many  parts  by  the  Pel^g'- 
(Strab.,  621.)    The  country  afterward  called  ^toas 
was  occupied  by  Pelasgians  (Herod ,  7, 95),  and  hence 
Antandros  was  called  Pelasgic  in  the  time  of  Herod  >• 
tus  (7,  43).    Tralles  in  Caria  was  a  Pelasgic  towa 
(Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hut.,  vol.  I,  p.  33),  aiid  two  ot  their 
towns  on  the  Hellespont  were  still  extant  in  the  time 
of  Herodotus  (1,  57).    The  preceding  authorities  art 
sufficient  to  show  the  wide  diffusion  of  roe  Pela^gtc 
race ;  but  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  determine  from 
what  quarter  'hey  originally  came.    Many  modern 
writers  conclude,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  origi- 
nal seats  of  the  human  race,  that  the  Pelasgians  spread 
themselves  from  Asia  into  Europe,  across  the  Helles- 
pont, and  around  the  northern  shores  of  the  £.gean 
Sea.    (Maiden,  Hist,  of  Rome,  p.  69  —  Marsh,  tiara 
Pelasgica,  c  I.)   This,  no  doubt,  is  the  true  opinion, 
though  it  is  opposed  to  many  Greek  traditions,  which 
represent  the  Peloponnesus  as  the  original  seat  of  the 
Pelasgians,  whence  they  spread  to  Thessaly,  and  tie-nee 
to  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  and  the  Asiatic  coast. — 
The  Pelasgi  were  also  widely  spread  over  the  south  ol 
Italy  ;  and  the  places  in  which  they  appear  to  have 
been  settled  are  indicated  by  Maiden  (Rot*.  Hist .  p 
73,  scqq.)  and  Niebuhr  (Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  1,  p  24, 
seqq.).    There  seems  no  reason  for  rejecting,  as  some 
modern  writers  have  done,  the  account  of  Diooys:ov 
that  the  Pelangi  emigrated  from  Greece  to  Italy.  —  Ia 
some  parts  of  Greece,  the  Pelasgians  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  country  to  the  latest  times.    The  .Arca- 
dians were  always  considered  by  the  Greeks  themselves 
as  pure  Pelasgians,  and  a  Pelasgian  dynasty  reign**} 
in  Arcadia  until  the  second  Messeman  war.  (HerW-. 
1,  146  —  Id.,  3,  171.— Id.,  8,  73.)    According  lo  He- 
rodotus (8,  44  ;  1,  57),  the  Athenians  were  a  PeLaav 
gic  race,  which  had  settled  in  Attica  from  the  earlses*. 
times,  and  had  undergone  no  change  except  by  receiv- 
ing a  new  name  and  adopting  a  new  language.  In 
most  parts  of  Greece,  however,  the  Pelasgic  race  be- 
came intermiagled  with  the  Hellenic ;  but  toe  Pcu^. 
probably  at  all  times  formed  the  principal  part  of  tat 
|  population  of  Greece.    The  Hellenes  excelled  the  IV 
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lasgi  in  rmltttxy  prowess  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  a.id 
were  thus  enabled,  in  some  cases,  tc  expel  the  Pelas- 
p  from  tbe  country,  though  the  Hellenes  generally 
billed  among  the  Pelasgi  as  a  conquering  people.  — 
The  connexion  between  the  Pelasgic  and  Hellenic  races 
has  been  a  subject  of  much  controversy  among  modern 
writera    Many  critics  have  maintained  that  tbey  be- 
longed 10  entirely  different  races,  and  some  have  been 
disposed  to  attribute  to  the  Pelasgians  an  Etrurian  or 
Phoenician  origin.    It  is  true  that  many  of  the  Greek 
writers  apeak  of  the  Pelasgians  and  their  language  as 
barbarous,  that  is,  not  Hellenic;  and  Herodotus  (1, 
57)  infoims  us,  that  the  Pelasgian  language  was  spo- 
ken in  his  time  at  Placia  and  Scylace  on  the  Helles- 
pont.  This  language  he  describes  as  barbarous ;  and 
on  thia  fact  be  mainly  grounds  his  general  argument  as 
la  the  ancient  Pelasgian  tongue.    It  may,  however,  be 
remarked,  that  it  appears  exceedingly  improbable,  if 
the  Pelasgic  and  Hellenic  languages  had  none  or  a 
very  slight  relation  to  each  other,  that  the  two  tongues 
should  bare  so  readily  amalgamated  in  all  parts  of 
Greece,  and  still  more  strange  that  the  Athenians  and 
Arcadians,  who  axe  admitted  to  have  been  of  pure  Pe- 
lasgic origin,  should  have  lost  they  original  language 
and  learned  tho  pure  Hellenic  tongue.    In  addition  to 
which,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  we  scarcely  ever  read 
of  any  nation  entirely  losing  its  own  language  and 
adopting  that  of  its  couquerors.    Though  the  Persians 
bare  received  many  new  words  into  their  language  from 
their  Arab  masters,  yet  twelve  centuries  of  Arab  dom- 
ination have  not  been  sufficient  to  change,  in  any  es- 
sential particular,  the  grammatical  forms  and  general 
structure  of  the  ancient  Persian  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
all  the  efforts  that  were  used  by  the  Norman  conquer- 
ors to  bring  the  French  language  into  general  use  in 
England,  the  Saxon  remains  to  the  present  day  the 
main  element  of  the  English  language.    It  is  there- 
fore reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Pclasgic  and  Hel- 
lenic tongues  were  different  dialects  of  a  common  lan- 
guage, which  formed  by  their  union  the  Greek  language 
of  later  times. — The  ancient  writers  differ  as  much  re- 
specting the  degree  of  civilization  to  which  the  Pelas- 
gi  attained  before  they  became  an  Hellenic  people,  as 
they  do  respecting  their  original  language.  Accord- 
ing to  some  ancient  writers,  they  were  little  better  than 
>  race  of  savages  till  conquered  and  civilized  by  the 
Hellenes;  but  others  represent  them,  and  perhaps  more 
correctly,  as  having  attained  to  a  considerable  degree 
of  civilization  previous  to  the  Hellenic  conquest. 
Many  traditions  represent  the  Pelasgians  as  cultivating 
agriculture  and  the  useful  arts.    Pclasgus  in  Arcadia, 
ssid  the  tradition,  taught  men  to  bake  bread.  (Pausan., 
1,  14,  1.)    The  ancient  Pelasgic  fiuzyges  yoked  bulls 
to  the  plough  (Etym.  Mag.,  s.  v.  Bovtyytjt);  Pelss- 
gians  invented  the  goad  for  the  purpose  of  driving  an- 
imals (Etym.  Mag.,  s.  v.  &xatva.  —  Bckkcr,  Anted. 
(Sr.,  357) ;  and  a  (Pelasgic)  Thessalian  in  Egypt 
U-ght  the  art  of  measuring  land  (Etym.  Mag.,  ubi 
tup.). — It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  has  been  noticed  by 
Mr.  Maiden  {Hut.  of  Rome,  p.  70),  that  the  Grecian 
race  which  made  the  most  early  and  the  most  rapid 
progress  in  civilization  and  intellectual  attainments, 
was  one  in  which  the  Pelasgian  blood  was  least  adul- 
terated by  foreign  mixture,  namely,  the  Ionians  of  At- 
tica and  of  the  settlements  in  Asia ;  and  that  we  prob- 
ably owe  to  the  Pelasgic  element  in  the  population  of 
Greece  all  that  distinguishes  the  Greeks  in  the  history 
of  the  human  mind.    The  Dorians,  who  were  the  most 
strictly  Hellenic,  long  disdained  to  apply  themselves  to 
literature  or  the  fine  arts.  — Some  writers  have  main- 
tained, that  the  Greeks  derived  the  art  of  writing  and 
most  of  their  religious  riles  from  the  Pelasgians ;  but, 
Without  entering  into  these  questions,  it  may  bo  as- 
serted, with  some  degree  of  certainty,  that  the  most 
ancient  architectural  monuments  in  Europe  clearly  ap- 
near  to  have  been  tho  work  of  their  hands.   Th*>  struc- 


tures in  Greece,  Italy,  and  along  tht  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  usually  called  Cyclopean,  because,  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  legends,  the  Cyclopes  built  the  walls 
of  Tiryns  and  Mycenm,  may  properly  be  assigned  to  m 
Pelasgic  origin.  All  these  structures  are  character- 
ized by  the  immense  size  of  the  stones  with  which  they 
are  built.  The  most  extraordinary  of  them  all  ia  tho 
treasury,  or,  as  others  call  it,  the  tomb  of  Atreub  at 
Mycenae.  —  It  remains  but  to  add  a  few  remarks  re- 
specting the  name  of  this  race.  The  most  ancient 
form  of  the  name  was  YlcXapyo'i,  and  Mr.  Thirlwall 
rather  fancifully  supposes  that  the  appellation  was  de- 
rived from  &pyoc  and  iriXu,  and  that  it  signified  "  in- 
habitants" or  "  cultivators  of  the  plain."  The  analogy, 
however,  of  aixoXtn,  ravporroXoc,  dec,  seems,  as  Mr. 
Thirlwall  himself  confesses,  unfavourable  to  this  ety« 
mology.  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  59.)  There  is 
also  another  objection.  Such  a  derivation  of  the  name 
makes  the  Pelasgians  to  have  been  solely  addicted  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  a  statement  which  is  not  borne 
out  by  facts.  We  are  told,  it  is  true,  that  they  loved 
to  settle  on  the  rich  soil  of  alluvial  plains.  The  pow- 
ers, loo,  that  preside  over  husbandry,  and  protect  the 
fruita  of  the  earth  and  the  growth  of  the  flocks,  appear 
to  have  been  the  eldest  Pelasgian  divinities  ;  but  this 
is  taking  too  narrow  a  view  ofthe  subject.  Even  if  it 
were  not  highly  probable  that  a  part  of  the  nation 
crossed  the  sea  to  reach  the  shores  of  Greece,  and 
thus  brought  with  them  the  rudiments  of  the  arts  con- 
nected with  navigation,  it  would  be  incredible  that  the 
tribes  settled  on  the  coast  should  not  soon  have  ac- 
quired them.  Accordingly,  the  islands  of  the  iEgean 
arc  peopled  by  Pelasgians,  the  piracies  of  the  Lckges 
precede  the  rise  of  the  6rst  mantime  power  among  ihe 
Greeks,  and  the  Tyrsenian  Pelasgians  are  found  infest- 
ing  the  seas  after  tho  fall  of  Troy.  (  ThirlwaW*  Greece, 
vol.  1,  p.  60.)— Mr.  Kenrick,  in  a  very  ingenious  paper 
"  On  the  names  of  the  Antehellenic  inhabitants  ol 
Greece"  (Philol.  Museum,  vol.  1,  p.  609,  seqq.),  main- 
tains, that  the  name  Pelargi  (UtXapyoi)  was  given  to 
the  race  on  account  of  their  rudeness  of  speech,  which 
sounded  "  to  the  exquisite  fineness  of  the  Hellenic  ear** 
like  tho  cry  of  the  stork  (ireTiapyoc).  Hence  the  pen 
pie  who  spoke  thus  were  called  Ut).apyoi  or  stork*. 
And  he  seeks  to  confirm  this  etymology  by  endeav- 
ouring to  show  that,  "among  birds,  the  stork  laboured 
under  the  heaviest  charge  of  defective  elocution  ;" 
that  he  was  held  to  have  no  tongue  at  all ;  that,  at 
being  Lyluaaoc,  he  was  especially  adapted  to  repre- 
sent a  people  of  barbarous  speech  ;  and  that  we  find, 
in  the  time  of  Homer,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Thracian 
side  of  the  Hellespont  called  KUovce,  a  name  which 
appears  to  be  closely  analogous  to  the  Latin  Ciconia. 
This  etymology,  however,  proves  too  much.  It  is 
based  on  the  supposition  that  thcro  was  a  radical  dif- 
ference between  the  Pelasgic  and  Hellenic  forms  of 
speech,  which,  from  what  has  already  been  premised, 
could  not  possibly  have  been  the  case.  This  same 
derivation  of  the  name  from  thot  of  rrtlapyoc,  "» 
stork,"  appears  also  among  the  Greek  writers,  but  there 
the  explanation  is  founded  on  the  erroneous  idea  that 
the  Pclasgi  were  a  roaming  race.  Myrsilua  of  I,e$bos 
related,  according  to  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassua,  that 
the  Tyrrhenians,  flying  from  public  calamities  with 
which  they  were  chastised  by  heaven,  because  among 
other  tithes  they  had  not  offered  that  of  their  children, 
had  quitted  their  home,  and  bad  long  roomed  about  be* 
fore  they  again  acquired  a  fixed  abode ;  and  that,  as 
they  were  seen  thus  going  forth  and  returning,  the 
name  of  Pelargi.  or  stories,  was  given  to  them !  (Dion. 
Hal.,  1,  23.)  This  etymology  is  about  as  valuable  aa 
the  one  which  deduces  Pclasgus  from  Peleg,  or  Graius 
from  Reu.  Nor  is  that  derivation  much  superior  which 
tracea  Pclasgus  to  irOMjoc,  "the  sea,"  and  makes  the 
name  refer  to  the  maritime  habits  of  the  race  It  is 
sanctioned,  indeed,  by  the  authoritv  of  Hermans 
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[Opuae.  vol.  1,  p.  174),  but  it  offend*  grievoisly 
against  analogy  (Lobeck,  ad  Phryn.,  v.  109) ;  and  if 
it  be  applicable  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians  of  later 
time*,  it  certainly  is  not  so  to  the  original  Pelasgians 
of  Dodona  or  Thessaly.  Perhaps  tho  peculiar  style  of 
building  ascribed  to  the  Pelasgic  race  may  furnish  us 
with  an  etymology  for  their  name,  equal,  at  least  in 
point  of  plausibility,  to  any  of  those  which  have  thus 
far  been  enumerated.  The  terra  Pelargi  may  mean 
44  stene-buildcrs"  or  "  stone-toorkcrs,"  as  indicating  a 
itce  whose  massive  style  of  architecture  may  have  ex- 
cited the  wonder  of  the  early  Greeks,  and  have  given 
rise  to  a  species  of  national  appellation.  Thus,  in  the 
Macedonian  dialect,  iriXa  signified  "  a  stone"  (roc 
niXac,  rowc  "AiOovc,  xard  rqv  Naxedovuv  favrjv. — 
Ulpian,  ad  Demosth ,  de  fait.  leg.,  p.  376,  B.,  td. 
Franco/.,  1604. — Compare  Ruhnken,  ad  Tim.  Lex., 
p.  270),  and  apyov  (or  Fiipyov)  is  an  earlier  form  for 
Ipyov.  (Bockh,  Cory.  Inscript ,  fate  ,  1,  p.  29,  83  ) 
The  two  old  forms,  then,  iriXa  ("a  sl<mc")  and  apyov 
("work''),  may  perhaps  have  produced,  by  their  com- 
bination, the  name  of  HeXapyoi.  (Encycl.  Us.  Krurwl., 
vol.  17,  p  377,  scqq. — Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  1,  p. 
\,se<jq. — Curttus,de  Anttquis  Italia  incolis,  Y  6,  seqq. 

—  Kruse,  Hellas,  vol.  1,  p.  404,  seqq.  —  TkirlteaiVsl 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  33,  seqq. — Philological  Museum,  vol. 
l,p.613) 

PelasuIcux  ( Tie \aaymov),  a  name  given  to  the 
most  ancient  part  of  the  fortifications  of  the  Acropolis 
at  Athens,  from  its  having  been  constructed  by  the 
Pelasgi,  who,  in  the  course  of  their  migrations,  settled 
in  Attica,  and  were  employed  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
erection  of  these  walls.  The  rampart  raised  by  this 
people  is  often  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Athens, 
and  included  also  a  portion  of  ground  below  the  wall 
at  the  foot  of  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis.  This  had 
been  allotted  to  the  Pelasgi  while  they  resided  at 
Athens,  and  on  their  departure  it  was  forbidden  to  be 
inhabited  or  cultivated.  (Thucyd.,  2,  7.  —  Pollux,  8, 
102  —  Myrsxl,  ap.  Dion.  Hal  ,  1, 19  —  Herod.,  2, 51. 

—  Id.,  6,  137.)  It  was  apparently  on  the  northern 
tide  of  the  citadel,  as  we  are  informed  by  Plutarch, 
tbaf  the  southern  wall  was  built  by  Cimon,  from  whom 
it  received  the  name  of  Cimonium.  (Cramer's  Anc. 
Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  382  ) 

Pklasoiotis,  a  district  of  Thessaly,  occupying  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Pencus  as  far  as  the  sea.  it  was 
originally  inhabited  by  the  Perrhaebi,  a  tribe  of  Pelas- 
gic origin.  (Simon.,  ap.  Strab  ,  44 1 . —  Cramer's  Anc. 
Greece,  vol  1,  p.  363.) 

Pblasous,  an  ancient  monarch  of  the  Pelasgi.  (Vid. 
Pelasgi  ) 

Pti.ETHRONii,  an  epithet  given  to  the  Lapithss,  be- 
cause they  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Pelethro- 
nium,  in  Thessaly.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  3,  115.)  Pele- 
thronium  appears  to  have  been  a  branch  of  Pelion. 

Pslkus,  a  king  of  Thessaly,  son  of  ./Eacus  mon- 
arch of  .Egina,  and  the  nymph  Ende'is  the  daughter 
of  Chiron.  Having  been  accessory,  along  with  Tela- 
mon,  to  the  death  of  their  brother  Phocus,  he  was  ban- 
ished from  his  native  island,  but  found  an  asylum  at 
the  court  of  Eurytus,  son  of  Actor,  king  of  Phihia  in 
Thessaly.  He  married  Antigone,  the  daughter  of  Eu- 
rytus, and  received  with  ber,  as  a  marriage  portion, 
toe  third  part  of  the  kingdom-  Peleus  was  present 
wikh  Eurytus  at  the  chase  of,  the  Calydonian  boar; 
r  jt,  having  unfortunately  killed  his  father-in-law  with 
the  javelin  which  he  had  hurled  against  the  animal, 
he  was  agaiii  doomed  to  be  a  wanderer.  His  second 
benefactor  was  Acawtus,  king  of  Iolcos ;  but  here 
again  he  was  involved  in  trouble,  through  a  false 
charge  brought  against  him  by  Astydamia,  or,  as  Hor- 
ace calls  her,  Hippolyte,  the  queen  of  Acastus.  (Vid. 
Acaslus.)  To  reward  the  virtue  of  Peleus,  as  fully 
shown  by  his  resisting  the  blandishments  of  Astyda- 
mia, the  gods  resolved  to  give  him  a  goddess  in  mar- 


riage.   Tbe  spouse  selected  for  htm  was  the  sea 
nymph  Thetis,  who  had  been  wooed  by  Jupiter  him- 
self and  his  brother  Neptune ;  but  Themis  having  de- 
clared that  her  child  would  be  greater  than  his  sire, 
the  gods  withdrew.    (Ptnd.,  Istk.,B,58,stqq  )  Ott- 
ers say  that  she  was  courted  by  Jupiter  alone,  till  he 
was  informed  by  Prometheus  that,  if  he  bad  a  son  bj 
her,  that  son  would  dethrone  him.    (A polled  ,  2,1a,  - 
1. — Schol.  ad  II.,  1,  619.)    Others,  again,  matnuut 
that  Thetis,  who  was  reared  by  Juno,  would  not  as 
sent  to  the  wishes  of  Jupiter,  and  that  the  god,  n  an 
anger,  condemned  her  to  espouso  a  mortal ;  or  thalJa- 
no  herself  selected  Peleus  for  her  spouse.    (II.,  M. 
59.  —  ApoU.  Rhod.,  4.  793,  seqq.)     Chiron,  bens, 
made  aware  of  the  will  of  tbe  gods,  adviaed  Peleus  is 
aspire  to  the  bed  of  the  nymph  of  the  sea,  and  instruct- 
ed him  how  to  win  her.    He  therefore  lay  in  wait,  tsi 
seized  and  held  her  fast,  though  she  changed  bercdf 
into  every  variety  of  form,  becoming  fire,  water,  i 
serpent,  and  a  lioness.    (Pind.,  A'cm..  4.  101  —  Sopk-, 
frag.  ap.  Schol.  ad  Arm.,  3,60.)    The  wedding  wsa 
solemnized  on  Mount  Pelion  :  the  gods  sll  honoured 
it  with  their  presence,  and  bestowed  armour  on  th« 
bridegroom.    (11.,  J  7,  195  —  lb  ,  18,84  )  Cinms 
gave  him  the  famous  ashen  spear  afterward  wielded 
by  his  son ;  and  Neptune  bestowed  on  bim  the  im 
mortal  Harpy-born  steeds  Balius  and  Xanthos.  Tb< 
offspring  of  this  union  was  the  celebrated  Achillea. 
According  to  one  account,  Peleus  was  deserted  by  hu 
goddess-wife  for  not  allowing  her  to  cast  the  infant 
Achilles  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  water,  to  try  if  bt 
were  mortal.    (Vid.  Achilles  )    This,  however,  is  s 
posthomeric  fiction,  since  Homer  represents  Petal 
and  Thetia  as  dwelling  together  all  the  lifetime  of 
their  son.    Of  Peleus  it  is  farther  related,  that  be  sur- 
vived his  son,  and  even  grandson  (Od ,  11,  493.— 
Eurip  ,  Androm.),  and  died  in  misery  in  the  island  el 
Cos.    (Callim.,  ap.  Schol.  ad  Pini  ,  Pytk.,  3.  167. 
— Keigktley's  Mythology,  p.  313,  seqq.)    It  was  at 
the  nuptials  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  that  the  goddess  oi 
Discord  threw  the  apple  of  gold  into  tbe  middle  ef  the 
assembled  deities,  with  which  was  connected  so  much 
misfortune  for  both  the  Trojans  and  the  Greeks. 
(Vid.  Helena,  and  Paris  ) 

Peliaobs,  daughters  of  Pelias.    (Vid.  Jsson,  anc 
also  Pelias,  towards  the  end  of  the  Utter  article  ) 

PklIab,  the  twin  brother  of  Neleus,  was  son  o( 
Neptune  by  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Salmoneus  The 
mother,  to  conceal  her  disgrace,  exposed  ber  t«h> 
sons  as  soon  as  they  were  born.    A  troop  of  mares, 
followed  by  their  keeper,  passing  by  where  they  1st. 
one  of  the  mares  touched  the  face  of  one  of  the  in- 
fants with  her  hoof,  and  msde  it  livid  (*rt>.tov).  The 
keeper  took  and  reared  the  babes,  naming  the  o&e 
with  the  mark  Pelias,  the  other  Neleus.    When  they 
grew  up  they  discovered  their  mother,  and  resolved  to 
kill  her  stepmother  Sidero,  by  whom  she  was  cruelly 
treated.    They  pursued  her,  accordingly,  to  the  altar 
of  Juno ;  and  Pelias,  who  never  showed  any  refvd 
for  that  goddess,  slew  her  before  it.    The  brothers 
afterward  fell  into  discord,  and  Pelias  abode  at  Ioko*. 
but  Neleus  settled  in  Elis,  where  be  built  a  town 
named  Pylos.    Tyro  afterward  married  her  uncle 
Cretheus,  to  whom  she  bore  three  eons,  -Eson.  Pbe- 
res,  and  Amythaon.    Cretheus  was  succeeded  in  the 
kingdom  of  Iolcos  by  iEson,  who  became  by  Alcv 
mede  the  father  of  Jason.    Pelias,  by  force  or  frani, 
deprived  ^Eson  of  bis  kingdom,  and  then  sought  tbe 
life  of  the  infant  Jasor. ;  tut  the  parents  oi  tbe  bxlUr 
gave  out  that  he  was  dead,  and  meantime  conveyed 
him  by  night  to  the  cave  of  the  centaur  Chit-em  to 
whose  care  they  committed  him.— The  rest  of  the  le- 
gend of  Pelias  will  be  found  under  the  article  Jason 
(Apoilod.,  1 ,  9,  7,  seqq.—Od.  ,11,  235,  seqq. )  Pefcaa 
married  Anaxibia  the  daughter  of  Bias,  or,  as  otberi 
say,  Philomache  the  daughter  of  Amphion  and  »*cta5* 
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>y  ttt  the  father  of  one  son,  Acaatus,  and  ol  lour 
daughters,  Pistdice,  Pelopea,  Hippoihtxs,  and  Alces- 
lis.  (Afollod.,  1,  9,  10.)  These  daughter*  were 
tilled  Peliades,  and  became,  unwittingly,  through 
the  art*  of  Medea,  the  slayers  of  their  sire.  (ltd. 
Jason.) 

PiLiDts.  a  patronymic  of  Achillea,  as  the  son  of 
PeJeus.  (KidPeleus) 

Psuoni,  an  Italian  tribe,  belonging  to  the  Sabine 
rue.  according  to  Ovid  (Fast.,  3,  95),  but,  according 
to  Fctlus,  deriving  their  origin  from  lllyria.  The 
lUtement  of  Ovid  appears  the  more  probable  one,  if 
we  consider  the  uniformity  of  language,  customs,  and 
character  apparent  in  all  tho  minor  tribes  of  central 
Italy,  as  well  as  in  the  Samniles,  between  whom  and 
tb»  Sabines  these  tribes  may  be  said  to  form  an  inter- 
mediate link  in  the  Oscan  chain. — The  Peligni  were 
situate  to  the  east  and  northeast  of  the  Marsi,  and 
had  Corfiniuro  for  their  chief  town.  They  derive  some 
consideration  lu  history  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
chief  city  having  been  selected  by  the  allies  in  the 
Social  war  as  the  seat  of  the  new  empire.  Had  their 
plans  succeeded,  and  hsd  Rome  fallen  beneath  the 
effort*  of  the  coalition,  Corfinium  would  have  become 
the  capital  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  of  the  world.  (Strab., 
241.)-— The  country  of  the  Peligni  was  small  in  ex- 
tent, and  mountainous,  and  noted  for  the  coldness  of 
its  climate,  as  well  as  for  the  abundance  of  its  springs 
nid  streams.  (Horace,  Od.,  3,  19 — Ovid,  Fast.,  4, 
6*5.)  That  some  portion  of  it,  however,  was  fertile, 
*e  learn  also  from  the  latter  poet.  (Am.,  2,  16. — 
Crawur's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  332.) 

PiiJox,  I.  a  range  of  mountains  in  Thessaly,  along 
a  portion  of  the  eastern  coast    Its  principal  summit 
rises  behind  lolcos  and  Ormenium.    The  chain  ex- 
tends from  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  Lake 
Bothnia,  where  it  unites  with  one  of  the  ramifications 
of  Otsa,  to  the  extreme  promontory  of  Magnesia. 
(Strobo,  443  —  Herod.,  7,  129  —  Cramer's  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  I.  p.  429.)    In  a  fragment  of  Dica?ar- 
ehus  which  has  been  preserved  to  us,  we  have  a  detail- 
ed description  of  Pc'.ion  and  its  botanical  productions, 
which  appear  to  have  been  very  numerous,  both  as  to 
forest-trees  and  plants  of  various  kinds.  (Cramer, 
I.  c  )    On  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  mountain  was 
•  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Actius,  to  which  a 
troop  of  the  noblest  youths  of  the  city  of  Demetrias 
ascended  every  year  by  appointment  of  the  priest ; 
and  such  was  the  cold  experienced  on  the  summit, 
that  they  wore  the  thickest  woollen  fleeces  t»  protect 
themselves  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  (Di- 
(starch.,  p.  29.)    It  is  with  propriety,  therefore,  that 
Pindar  applies  to  Pelioa  the  epithet  of  stormy,  (Fyth., 
9>  6  ) — Homer  alludes  to  this  mountain  as  the  ancient 
abode  of  the  Centa-irs,  who  were  ejected  by  the  Lap- 
itha?.    (II,  2,  743.  — Compare  Find.,  Pyth.,  2,  83.) 
It  was,  however,  more  especially  the  haunt  of  Chiron, 
*ta>se  cave,  as  Dicsaarcbus  relates,  occupied  tho  high- 
est point  of  the  mountain.    (Cramer,  I.  c.)    In  their 
wars  against  the  gods,  the  giants,  as  tho  poet*  fable, 
placed  Os*a  opon  Pelion,  and  "  rolled  upon  Ossa  the 
leafy  Olympus,"  in  their  daring  attempt  to  scale  the 
heavens.    (  Virg.,  Georg.,  1,  281,  sea.)   The  famous 
spear  of  Peleus,  which  descended  to  his  son  Achilles, 
•nd  which  none  but  the  latter  and  hi*  parent  could 
wield,  was  cut  from  an  azh-treeon  this  mountain,  and 
thence  received  it*  name  of  Pelias.    (Horn.,  II,  16, 
144.)— II.  A  city  of  lllyria,  on  the  Macedonian  bor- 
der, and  commanding  a  pas*  leading  into  that  country. 
It  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance  from  it* 
situation  ;  and  A  man  speaks  of  it  at  some  length  in 
hi*  relation  of  an  attack  made  upon  it  by  Alexander. 
'Exp.  Al ,  1,  5,  seqq.)   We  must  look  for  it,  most 
probably,  in  the  mountains  which  separate  the  district 
of  C&sturta  (the  ancient  Orcstis)  from  that  of  Okrida. 
h  rarmot  have  been  far  from  the  modern  town  of 
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Bichltstas,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name.- 

(Cr<un*r'*  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  76.) 

Pcxla,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  near  the  top  of  the 
Sinus  Thermaicua,  on  the  confines  of  Emathia.  It 
became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  when  Ede»»a  was 
annihilated,  according  to  Ptolemy,  and  owed  its  gran- 
deur to  Philip  and  to  his  son  Alexander,  who  was  born 
there,  and  who  was  hence  styled  PeUausJuvetisby  the 
Roman  poets.  According  to  Stcphanua  Byzant  uue,  it* 
more  ancient  appellation  was  Dunomua  and  But  omeia, 
which  it  exchanged  for  the  name  of  its  founder  Pellas. 
Livy  describes  it  as  situate  on  a  hill  which  faced  the 
southwest,  and  surrounded  with  morasses  formed  by 
stagnant  waters  from  the  adjacent  lakes,  so  deep  as  to 
be  snpassable  either  in  winter  or  in  summer.  In  the 
morass  nearest  the  city,  the  citadel  rose  up  like  an 
island,  being  built  on  a  mound  of  earth  formed  with 
immense  labour,  so  as  to  be  cspable  of  supporting  the 
wall,  and  secure  against  any  injury  from  the  surround* 
ing  moisture.  At  a  distance  it  seemed  to  join  the 
city  rampart,  but  it  was  divided  from  it  by  a  river 
which  ran  between,  and  over  which  was  a  bridge  of 
communication.  Tbia  river  was  called  Ludias,  Lea. 
dias,  and  Lydiua.  (Lb.,  44,  46.)  The  baths  of  Pel- 
la  were  said  to  be  injurious  to  health,  producing  bil 
iary  complaints,  as  we  arc  informed  by  the  comic  poet 
Macho.  (Alhen.,  8,41)  Pclla,  under  the  Roman*, 
was  made  the  chief  town  of  the  third  region  of  Mace- 
don.  (Lit  , 45,29.)  It  was  situated  on  the  Via  Eg- 
natia,  according  to  Slrabo  (323)  and  the  Itineraries. 
From  the  coins  of  this  city  we  may  infer  that  it  was 
colonized  by  Julius  Cesar.  Under  the  late  emperors  it 
assumed  the  title  of  Col.  Jul.  Pclla;  and  it  is  prob- 
able, as  Mention  has  observed,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Dioclesian  this  name  was  exchanged  for  Dioclesianop- 
olis,  which  we  find  in  the  Anlonine  Itinerary  (p.  ^30. 
— Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  7,  p.  479).  It*  anc  it;,:  *p» 
pellalion,  however,  still  remained  in  use,  as  may  be 
seen  from  Jornandes  (R.  G.,56)  and  Hierocles  (Sy 
necdem.,  p.  638).  The  ruins  of  Pella  are  yet  visible  o» 
the  spot  called  Falatisa  or  Alaklisi  by  the  Turk*. 
"II  no  reste  plus  de  Pella,"  says  Beaujour,  "que 
quelqucs  ruines  insignificantes ;  mais  on  voit  encore 
le  pourtour  de  son  magnifique  port,  et  les  vestiges  du 
canal  qui  joignoit  ce  port  a  la  mer  par  le  niveau  le 
mieux  entendu.  Les  mosquees  de  Jenidji  ont  eta" 
baties  avee  les  debris  des  palais  des  rois  Macedoni- 
ens."  (Tableau  du  Commerce  de  la  Grece,  vol.  1,  p. 
87.— Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  225.) 

Pellinc,  a  city  of  Acbaia,  southwest  of  Sicyon, 
situate  on  a  lofty  and  precipitous  hill  about  sixty  stadia 
from  the  sea  From  the  nature  of  its  position,  die  town 
was  divided  into  two  distinct  part*.  (Pausan.,  7,  26. 
— Slrabo,  386.)  It*  name  wa*  derived  either  from  the 
Titan  Pallas,  or  Pellen,  an  Argive,  who  was  son  oi 
Phorbas.  (Apollon.,  Arg.,  1, 176  —  Horn.,  11.,  2,  674.; 
The  Pellenians  alone  among  tho  Achcans  first  aided 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  Pcloponnesisn  war,  though 
afterward  all  the  other  states  followed  their  example. 
(Thucyd.,  2,  9.)  They  were  often  engaged  in  hostil- 
ities with  their  neighbours  tho  Phliasians  and  Sicyo 
nians.  (Xcn.,  Hist.  Gr.,  7,  2.)  Pellcne  wa*  cele- 
brated for  its  manufacture  of  woollen  cloaks,  which 
were  given  as  prizes  to  the  riders  at  the  gymnastic 
games  held  there  in  honour  of  Mercury.  (Pindar, 
Olymp.,  9, 146.)  The  ruius  of  Pellene  are  to  be  seen 
not  far  from  Tricala,  as  we  are  assured  by  Sic  W. 
Gell,  who  obtained  his  information  from  Col.  Leake. 
(ltin.  of  the  Aforca,  p.  20.  —  Cramer's  Anc.  Greece, 
vol.  3,  p.  55.) 

Pbxopba  or  Pelopu,  a  daughter  of  Thyestea,  the 
brother  of  Alreus.  She  became,  by  her  own  parent, 
the  mother  of  vEgisthus.    (Fid.  Atreus.) 

PxlopIpis,  son  of  Hippoclus,  belonged  to  one  of  the 
principal  families  of  Theoes.  He  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  battle  of  Mautinea  (B.C.  385),  in  which  the 
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ITjebana  took  purt  as  allies  of  the  Laced*monian», 
under  the  Spartan  king  Agesipolis.  In  this  battle, 
Pelopidas  being  wounded  and  thrown  down,  wu  saved 
from  death  by  Epaminondaa,  who  protected  bim  with 
bit  abield,  maintaining  bia  ground  againat  tbe  Arcadi- 
an* until  the  Lacedemonians  came  to  their  relief,  and 
saved  both  their  lives.  From  that  time  a  close  friend- 
ship was  formed  between  Eparmnondaa  and  Pelopidas, 
which  lasted  till  the  death  of  the  Utter.  When  the 
Lacedemonians  surprised  the  citadel  of  Tbebcs,  and 
established  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  in  that  city, 
Pelopidas,  who  belonged  to  the  popular  party,  retired 
lo  Athens,  together  with  a  number  of  other  cilizena. 
After  a  time,  he  and  bis  brother  exiles  formed  a  plan, 
with  their  fnenda  in  Thebes,  for  surprising  and  over- 
throwing the  oligarchy,  and  restoring  the  popular  gov- 
ernment. Pelopidas  and  some  of  his  friends  set  off 
from  Athens  disguised  as  hunters,  found  means  to  en- 
ter Thebes  unobserved,  and  concealed  themselves  m 
the  house  of  a  friend,  whence  they  issued  in  the  night, 
and,  having  surprised  the  leaders  of  tbe  aristocratic 
party,  put  them  to  death.  The  people  then  rose  in 
arms,  and,  having  proclaimed  Pelopidas  their  com- 
mander, they  obliged  the  Spartan  garrison  to  surrender 
the  citadel  by  capitulation  (B.C.  370).  Pelopidas 
soon  after  contrived  to  excite  a  war  between  Sparta 
and  Athens,  and  thus  divide  the  attention  of  the  for- 
mer power.  Tbe  war  between  tbe  Thebans  and  the 
Lacedemonians  was  carried  on  for  some  years  in  U<e- 
otia  by  straggling  parties,  and  Pelopidas,  having  ob- 
tained tko  advantago  in  several  skirmishes,  ventured 
to  encounter  tho  enemy  in  the  open  field  at  Tegyra, 
near  Orchomcnui.  Tbe  Lacedamonisns  were  defeat- 
ed, and  tbua  Pelopidas  demonstrated,  for  the  first  time, 
that  the  armies  of  Sparta  were  not  invincible ;  a  fact 
which  was  afterward  confirmed  by  tbe  battle  of  Leuc- 
tra  (B  C.  371),  in  which  Pelopidas  fought  under  the 
command  of  his  friend  Epaminondaa.  In  tho  year 
369  B.C.,  the  two  friends,  being  appointed  two  of  tho 
Btrotarcbs  (Plut ,  Vit.  Pdop.,  c.  24),  marched  into 
tbe  Peloponnesus,  obliged  Argos,  and  Arcadia,  and 
other  slates  to  renounce  the  alliance  of  Sparta,  and 
carried  their  incursions  into  Laconia  in  the  depth  of 
winter.  Having  conquered  Messenia,  they  invited  the 
descendants  of  its  former  inhabitants,  who  had  gone 
into  exile  about  two  centuries  before,  to  come  and  re- 
people  tbeir  country.  They  thus  confined  the  power 
of  Spsrta  to  the  limits  of  Laconia.  Pelopidas  and 
Epaminondaa,  on  their  return  to  Thebes,  were  tried 
for  having  retained  the  command  after  the  expiration 
of  the  year  of  their  office,  but  were  acquitted ;  and 
Pelopidas  was  afterward  employed  against  Alexander, 
^tyrant  of  Phera?,  who  was  endeavouring  to  make  bim- 
eelf  master  of  all  Thessaly.  He  defeated  bim.  From 
Thessaly  be  was  called  into  Macedonia,  to  settle  a 
quarrel  between  Alexander,  king  of  that  country,  and 
son  of  Amyntas  II.,  and  his  natural  brother  Ptolemy. 
Having  succeeded  in  this,  he  returned  to  Thebes,  bring- 
ing with  him  Philip,  brother  of  Alexander,  and  thirty 
youths  of  the  chief  families  of  Macedonia  as  hostages. 
A  year  after,  however,  Ptolemy  murdered  hia  brother 
Alexander,  and  took  possession  of  the  throne.  Pelop- 
idaa,  being  applied  to  by  the  friends  of  the  late  king, 
enlisted  a  band  of  mercenaries,  with  which  he  marched 
against  Ptolemy,  who  entered  into  an  agreement  to 
hold  the  government  only  in  trust  for  Perdiccas,  a 
younger  brother  of  Alexander,  till  he  was  of  age,  and 
to  keep  the  alliance  of  Thebes ;  and  he  gave  to  Pelop- 
idas his  own  son  Philoxenus  and  fifty  of  his  compan- 
ions as  hostages.  Some  time  aftei,  Pelopidas,  being 
in  Thessaly,  was  treacherously  surprised  and  made 
prisoner  Alexander  of  Phera,  but  the  Thebans  sent 
Epaminonaas  with  an  army,  who  obliged  the  tyrant  to 
release  bim.  The  Thebans,  soon  after,  hsving  discov- 
ered tkit  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  had  sent  ambas- 
to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Artaxerxea*  king 


|  of  Persia,  sent  on  their  part  Pelopidas  to  lupport  t/.eh 
own  interest  at  the  same  court.  His  fine  hid  pre- 
ceded him,  and  be  was  received  by  the  Persians  with 
great  honour,  and  Artaxerxes  showed  him  peculiar  fa- 
vour. Pelopidas  obtained  a  treaty,  in  wbxn  the  The- 
bans were  styled  the  king's  hereditary  fiiends,»Dd  m 
which  tbe  independence  of  each  of  the  Greek  two. 
including  Messenia,  was  fully  recognised.  He  iba 
disappouited  the  ambition  of  Sparta  and  of  Aiheca, 
which  aimed  at  the  aupremacy  over  the  rest  Tat 
Athenians  were  so  enraged  at  this,  that  they  pot  thce 
ambassador  Timagoras  to  death  on  his  return  to  Athens. 
Pelopidas,  after  his  return,  was  appointed  to  nuts 
against  Alexander  of  Phera,  who  had  committed  fresh 
encroachments  in  Thessaly.  But,  when  the  army  wu 
on  the  point  of  marching,  an  eclipse  of  the  »un  took 
place,  which  so  dismayed  the  Thebans  that  Pebpidjt 
was  obliged  lo  set  off  with  only  300  volunteers,  Uut- 
ing  to  the  Thessalians,  who  joined  bim  on  the  rocte. 
Alexander  met  him  with  a  large  army  at  a  place  called 
Cynoscephala.  Pelopidas,  by  greet  exertions,  altbfigt, 
hia  army  waa  much  inferior  in  numbers,  obtained  an  ad- 
vsntsge,  and  the  troops  of  Alexander  were  retreating, 
when  Pelopidas,  venturing  too  far  amid  the  eoemj, 
was  slain.  The  grief  of  both  Thebans  and  Tbessiutot 
at  his  loss  was  unbounded  :  they  paid  splendid  funeral 
honours  to  his  remains.  The  Thebans  avenged  hit 
death  by  sending  a  fresh  army  against  Alexander,  woo 
was  defeated,  and  was  soon  after  muHered  by  hu  own 
wife. — Pelopidas  was  not  only  one  of  the  mott  di*- 
tinguisbed  and  successful  commanders  of  his  age,  bet 
he  and  his  friend  Epaminondaa  rank  among  tbe  most 
estimable  public  men  of  ancient  Greece.  (TV*/  ,  Fir. 
Pelop.—Xcn.,  Hut.  Gr  —Pausan.,  9,  13,  dtc-jVa- 
eycl.  Vt.  KhokL,  vol.  17,  p.  388,  tcq.) 

PsLOPONNBsiacuM  Bkllum  is  the  name  given  to 
the  great  contest  between  Athens  and  bcr  allies  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  headed 
by  Sparta,  on  the  other,  which  lasted  from  431  to  404 
B.C.   Tbe  war  was  a  consequence  of  tbe  jctloosj  with 
which  Sparta  and  Athens  regarded  esch  other,  as  stales 
each  of  which  was  aiming  at  supremacy  in  Greece,  as 
the  heads  respectively  of  the  Domn  and  Ionian  races, 
and  as  patrons  of  the  two  opposite  forms  of  civil  gov- 
ernment, oligarchy  and  democracy.   The  war  was  ea 
gerly  desired  by  a  strong  party  in  each  of  those  states 
but  it  was  necessary  to  find  an  occasion  (or  comnven 
cing  hostilities,  especially  as  a  truce  for  thirty  years  had 
been  concluded  between  Athens  and  Sparta  in  tbi 
year  B.C.  446.    Such  an  occasion  was  presented  by 
the  affairs  of  Corcyra  and  Polida>a.    In  a  quarrel,  which 
soon  became  a  war,  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra,  re- 
specting Epidamnus,  a  colony  of  the  latter  state  (B C 
436),  the  Corcyreans  applied  to  Athens  for  sssistarcr 
Their  request  was  granted,  as  far  as  the  conclusion  of 
a  defensive  alliance  between  Athens  and  Corcyra, and 
an  Athenian  fleet  was  sent  to  their  aid,  which,  how- 
ever, soon  engaged  in  active  hostilities  against  the*Co- 
rinthians.    Potidara,  on  the  isthmus  of  Pallene,  was  a 
Corinthian  colony,  and,  even  after  its  subjection  Is 
Athens,  continued  to  receive  every  year  from  ConnU: 
certain  functionaries  or  officers  (irridg/iiovoyoO-  The 
Athenians,  suspecting  that  the  Potidaeans  were  inclined 
to  join  in  a  revolt,  to  which  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedon, 
was  instigating  the  towns  of  Chalcidice,  required  then 
to  dismiss  the  Corinthian  functionaries,  and  to  give 
other  pledges  of  their  fidelity.    The  Potidaans  re 
fused  ;  and,  with  most  of  the  other  Chalcidi&n  town, 
revolted  from  Athens,  and  received  aid  from  Corinth 
The  Athenians  sent  as  expedition  against  them,  and, 
after  defeating  them  in  battle,  laid  siege  to  Poudw 
(B.C.  433).    The  Corinthians  now  obtained  a  meet 
ing  of  tbe  Peloponnesian  confederacy  at  Sparta,  ir 
which  they  complained  of  the  conduct  of  Athena  with 
regard  to  Corcyra  and  Potids?a.    After  others  of  lbs 
allies  had  brought  their  -barges  against  Athens,  i$A 
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after  some  of  the  Athenian  envoys,  who  happened  to 
be  in  the  city,  had  defended  the  conduct  of  their  state, 
the  Spartans  first,  and  afterward  all  the  allies,  decided 
that  Athens  had  broken  the  truce,  and  they  resolved 
upon  immediate  war;  King  Archidamus  alone  recom- 
mended some  delay.    In  the  interval  necessary  for 
preparation,  an  attempt  was  made  to  throw  the  blame 
of  commencing  hostilities  upon  the  Athenians,  by  send 
ng  three  several  embassies  to  Athens  with  demands  of 
tucb  a  nature  as  could  not  be  accepted.    In  the  as- 
sembly which  was  held  at  Athens  to  give  a  final  an- 
swer to  these  demands,  Pericles,  who  was  now  at  »he 
height  cf  bis  power,  urged  the  people  to  engage  in  tbe 
war,  -54  laid  dc~n  a  plan  for  the  conduct  of  it.   He  ad- 
vised the  peep!?  to  bnng  all  their  moveable  property 
from  the  country  into  the  city,  to  abandon  Attica  to  the 
ravages  of  the  enemy,  end  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be 
provoked  to  give  thesa  battle  vrjth  inferior  numbers,  but 
to  expend  all  their  strength  upon  their  navy,  which  might 
be  employed  in  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  ter- 
ritory, and  in  collecting  supplies  from  subject  states ; 
and  farther,  not  to  attempt  any  new  conquest  while  the 
war  lasted.    His  advice  was  adopted,  and  the  Spartan 
envoys  were  sent  home  with  a  refusal  of  their  de- 
mand's, but  with  an  offer  to  refer  tho  matters  in  differ- 
ence to  an  impartial  tribunal,  an  offer  which  the  Lace- 
demonians had  no  intention  of  accepting.    After  this, 
the  usual  peaceful  intercourse  between  the  rival  states 
was  discontinued.    Thucydides  (2,  1)  dates  tbe  begin- 
ning of  the  war  from  the  early  spring  of  tho  year  431 
O.C  ,  the  fifteenth  of  the  thirty  years'  truce,  when  a 
•  erty  of  Tbebans  made  an  attempt,  which  at  first  sue- 
■ceded,  but  was  ultimately  defeated,  to  surprise  Pla- 
ssa.    The  truce  being  thus  openly  broken,  both  par- 
ies addressed  themselves  to  the  war.    The  Pelopon- 
aesian  confederacy  incloded  all  tho  states  of  Pelopon- 
nesus except  Achaia  (which  joined  them  afterward) 
and  Argos,  and  without  the  Peloponnesus,  Megaris, 
Pbocis,  Locris,  Bceotia,  the  island  of  Leucas,  and  the 
sitiee  of  Ambracia  and  Anaclorium.    Tbe  allies  of  the 
Athenians  were  Chios  and  Lesbos,  besides  Samos  and 
tbe  other  bland s  of  the  iEgean  which  had  been  re- 
duced to  subjection  (Thera  and  Melos,  which  were 
stilJ  independent,  remained  neutral),  Plates,  tho  Mes- 
senian  colony  in  Naupactus,  the  majority  of  the  Acar- 
naniaos,  Corey  ra,  Zacynthus,  and  the  Greek  colonics 
in  Alia  Minor,  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  and  on  the 
Hellespont.    The  resources  of  Sparta  lay  chiefly  in 
^cr  land  forces,  which,  however,  consisted  of  contin- 
gents from  the  allies,  whose  period  of  service  was  lim- 
ited ;  the  Spartans  were  also  deficient  in  money.  The 
\tbenian  strength  lay  in  their  fleet,  which  was  manned 
chiefly  by  foreign  sailors,  whom  the  wealth  they  col- 
lected from  their  allies  enabled  them  to  pay.  Thu- 
cydides informs  us,  that  the  cause  of  the  Lacedemoni- 
ans was  the  more  popular,  as  they  professed  to  be  de- 
liverers of  Greece,  whilo  tho  Athenians  were  fighting 
in  defence  of  an  empire  which  had  become  odious 
through  their  tyranny,  and  to  which  tbe  states  which 
yet  retained  their  independence  feared  to  be  brought 
into  subjection.    In  tbe  summer  of  the  year  431  B  C., 
the  Pcloponnesiana  invaded  Attica  under  the  command 
?f  Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta.    Their  progress  was 
il?w,  as  Archidamus  appears  to  have  been  still  anx- 
ious to  try.  what  could  be  done  by  intimidating  the 
Athenians  before  proceeding  to  extremities.    Yet  their 
presence  was  found  to  be  a  greater  calamity  lhan  the 
people  had  anticipated  ;  and,  when  Archidamus  made 
his  appearance  at  Acharne,  they  began  loudly  to  de- 
mand to  be  led  out  to  battle.    Pericles  firmly  adhered 
to  his  plan  of  defence,  and  the  Pcloponnesiana  returned 
borne.    Before  their  departure  the  Athenians  had  sent 
out  a  fleet  of  100  sail,  which  was  joined  by  fifty  Cor- 
ryrcan  ships,  to  waste  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus ; 
and  towards  the  autumn  Pericles  led  the  whole  dispo- 
sable face  of  the  -itv  into  Megans,  which  he  laid 


waste.    In  the  same  summer  the  Athenians  expelles1 
the  inhabitants  of  iEgina  f:  im  their  island,  which  they 
colonised  with  Athenian  settlers.    In  the  winter  then 
was  a  public  funeral  at  Athens  for  those  who  bad  fallen 
in  the  war,  and  Pericles  pronounced  over  them  an  on* 
tion,  the  substance  of  which  is  preserved  by  Thucydi- 
des (2,  35-46).    In  the  following  summer  (B.C.  430) 
the  Peloponncsians  again  invaded  Attica  under  Archi- 
damus. who  now  entirely  laid  aside  the  forbearance 
which  he  had  shown  the  year  before,  and  left  scarcely 
a  comer  of  the  land  unravaged.    This  invasion  lasted 
forty  days.    In  the  mean  time,  a  grievous  pestilence 
broke  out  in  Athens,  aud  raged  with  the  more  viru- 
lence on  account  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  city.  01 
this  terrible  visitation  Thucydides,  who  was  himself  a 
sufferer,  has  left  a  minute  and  apparently  faithful  de- 
scription (2,  46,  stq.).    The  murmurs  of  the  people 
against  Pericles  were  renewed,  and  he  waa  compelled 
to  call  an  assembly  to  defend  his  policy.    He  suc- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  prevent  any  overtures  for  peace 
being  made  to  tbe  Lacedemonians,  but  he  himself 
wrs  fined,  though  immediately  afterward  he  was  re- 
elected general.    While  the  Pcloponnesiana  were  in 
Attica,  Pericles  led  a  fleet  to  ravage  the  coasts  of 
Peloponnesus.    In  the  winter  of  this  year  Pot  id  x  a 
surrendered  to  the  Athenians  on  favourable  terms. 
(TAucyd  ,  2,  70  )   The  next  year  (B.C.  429),  ustead 
of  invading  Attica,  the  Peloponneeuns  laid  sage  tc 
Plstaa.    Tbe  brave  resistance  of  the  inhabitant*  torced 
their  enemiea  to  convert  the  siege  into  a  blockads.  In 
the  same  summer,  an  invasion  of  Acarnania  by  the 
Ambracians  and  a  body  of  Peloponnesian  troops  waa 
repulsed ;  and  a  Urge  lVloponnesian  fleet,  which  was 
to  have  joined  in  the  attack  on  Acarnania,  was  twice 
defeated  by  Phormion  in  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian 
gulf.    An  expedition  sent  by  the  Athenians  against 
the  revolted  Chalcidian  towns'  was  defeated  with  great 
loss.    In  the  preceding  year  (B.C.  430)  tbe  Athenians 
Had  concluded  an  alliance  with  Si  takes,  king  of  the 
Odrysas  in  Thrace,  and  Perdiccaa,  king  of  Macedon,  on 
which  occasiou  Sitalcea  had  promised  to  aid  the  Athe- 
nians to  subdue  their  revolted  subjects  in  Chalcidice. 
He  now  collected  an  army  of  150,000  men,  with  which 
be  first  invaded  Macedonia,  to  revenge  the  breach  of 
certain  promises  which  Perdiccas  had  made  to  him 
the  year  before,  and  afterward  laid  waste  the  territory 
of  the  Chalcidians  and,  Botticans,  but  he  did  not  at- 
tempt to  reduce  any  of  the  Greek  cities.    About  tbe 
middle  of  this  year  Pericles  died.    The  invaaion  of 
Attica  was  repeated  in  the  next  summer  (428  B.C.)  , 
and,  immediately  afterward,  all  Lesbos  except  Me- 
thymne  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  who  laid  siege  to 
Mytilene.    The  Mytileneans  begged  aid  from  Sparta, 
which  was  promised,  and  they  were  admitted  into  the 
Spartan  alliance.    In  the  same  winter  a  body  of  Pla- 
t scans,  amounting  to  220,  made  their  escape  from  tbe 
besieged  city  in  the  night,  and  took  refuge  in  Athene. 
In  the  summer  of  427  the  Peloponnesians  again  in- 
vaded Attica,  while  they  sent  a  fleet  of  42  galleya,  un- 
der Alcidas,  to  tbe  relief  of  Mytilene.    Before  the 
fleet  arrived  Mytilene  had  surrendered,  and  Alcidas, 
after  a  little  delay,  sailed  home.     In  an  assembly 
which  was  held  at  Athena  to  decide  on  tbe  fate  of  tbe 
Mytilensans,  it  was  resolved,  at  the  inatigation  of 
Cleon,  that  all  the  adult  citizens  should  bo  put  to  death, 
and  the  women  and  children  made  slaves;  but  this 
barbarous  decree  was  repealed  the  next  day.  The 
land  of  the  Lesbians  (except  Methymne)  was  seized 
and  divided  among  Athenian  citizens,  to  whom  the 
inhabitants  paid  a  rent  for  the  occupation  of  their  for- 
mer property.    In  the  same  summer  the  Pla  leans  sur- 
rendered ;  they  were  massacred,  and  their  city  was 
given  up  to  the  Thebans,  who  razed  it  to  the  ground. 
In  the  year  426  the  Lacedwmonians  were  deterrec 
from  invading  Attica  by  earthquakes.   An  ezpeditict 
againat  ^Eloha,  under  tbe  Athenian  general  Demo* 
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foene*,  com)  ietely  failed  ;  but  afterward  Demosth*- 
3e»  and  the  Acarnaniana  routed  the  Ambracians,  who  | 
nearly  all  perished.  In  tho  winter  (426-5)  the  Athe- 
nian* purinod  the  island  of  Delos,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment to  Apollo  for  the  cessation  of  (he  plague.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  4)5,  the  Pcloponne- 
aians  invaded  Attica  for  the  fifth  time.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Athenians,  who  had  long  directed  their 
tiMVighls  towards  Sicily,  sent  a  fleet  to  aid  the  Leon- 
tini  in  a  war  with  Syracuse.  Demosthenes  accom- 
panied this  fleet,  in  order  to  act,  as  occasion  mizht 
sffer,  on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  He  fortified  Py- 
lus  on  the  coast  or  Mesaenia,  the  northern  headland 
of  the  modern  Day  of  Navanno.  In  the  course  of  the 
operations  which  were  undertaken  to  dislodge  him,  a 
body  of  Lacedaemonians,  including  several  noble  Spar- 
tans>  got  blockaded  in  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  bay,  and  were  ultimately  taken  prisoners 
by  Cleen  and  Demosthenes.  Pylus  was  garrisoned 
by  a  colony  of  Messemana,  in  order  to  annoy  the  Spar- 
tans. After  this  event  the  Athenians  engaged  in  vig- 
orous offensive  operations,  of  which  the  most  impor- 
tant was  the  capture  of  the  island  of  Cylhera  by  Nici- 
aa  early  in  B.C.  424.  Thia  summer,  however,  the 
Athenians  suffered  some  reverses  in  Bceotia,  where 
they  lost  the  battle  of  Delium,  and  on  the  coasts  of 
Macedonia  and  Thrace,  where  Brasidas,  among  other 
exploits,  took  Amphipolis.  The  Athenian  expedition 
(o  Sicily  was  abandoned,  after  aome  operations  of  no 
great  importance,  in  consequence  of  a  general  pacifica- 
tion of  the  island,  which  was  effected  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Hermocrates,  a  citizen  of  Syracuse.  In  the 
year  423,  a  year's  truce  waa  concluded  between  Spar- 
ta and  Athens,  with  a  view  to  a  lasting  peace.  Hos- 
tilities were  renewed  in  422,  and  Cleon  was  sent  to 
cope  with  Brasidas,  who  had  continued  his  opera- 
tions even  during  the  ti  uce.  A  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween these  generals  at  Amphipolis,  in  which  the  de- 
feat of  the  Athenians  waa  amply  compensated  by  the 
double  deliverance  which  they  experienced  in  the  deaths 
both  of  Clcon  and  Brasidas.  In  the  following  year 
(421)  Nicies  tucceeded  in  negotiating  a  peace  with 
Sparta  for  fifty  years,  the  terms  of  which  were,  a  mu- 
tual restitution  of  conquests  made  during  the  war,  and 
the  release  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Sphacteria.  This 
treaty  was  ratified  by  all  the  allies  of  Sparta  except 
the  Boeotians.  Corinthians,  Eleans,  and  Megarians. 
Thia  peace  never  rested  on  any  firm  basis.  It  was  no 
sooner  concluded  than  it  was  discovered  that  Sparta 
nad  not  the  power  to  fulfil  her  promises,  and  Athens 
insisted  on  their  performance.  The  jealousy  of  the 
other  states  was  excited  by  a  treaty  of  alliance  which 
waa  concluded  between  Sparta  and  Athens  immediate- 
ly after  the  peace  ;  and  intrigues  were  commenced  for 
the  formation  of  a  new  confederacy,  with  Argos  at  the 
head.  An  attempt  was  made  lo  draw  Sparta  into  al- 
liance with  Argos,  but 'it  failed.  A  similar  overture, 
subsequently  made  to  Athens,  met  with  better  suc- 
cess, chiefly  through  an  artifice  of  Alcibiadcs,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  a  large  party  hostile  to  the  peace, 
■od  the  Athenians  concluded  a  treaty  offensive  and 
defensive  with  Argos,  Elis,  and  Mantinea  for  TOO 
years  (B.C.  420).  In  the  year  413,  the  Argivc  con- 
federacy was  broken  up  by  their  defeat  at  the  battle  of 
Mantinea,  and  a  peace,  and  soon  after  an  alliance,  was 
made  between  Sparta  and  Argos.  In  the  year  416  an 
expedition  was  undertaken  by  the  Athenians  ngainst 
MeJte,  which  had  hitherto  remained  neutral.  The 
Malta's  surrendered  at  discretion  ;  all  the  males  who 
had  attained  itanhood  were  put  to  death ;  the  women 
and  children  were  made  slaves  ;  tind  subsequently  500 
Athenian  colonists  were  sent  to  occupy  the  island. 
(Thueyd.,  5,  U6.)  The  fifty  years'  peace  was  not 
considered  at  an  end,  though  its  terms  had  been  bro- 
ken on  both  e  £es,  til  fce  year  415,  when  the  Atheni- 
ans undertook  '.heir  to  »an>us  expedition  to  S*ily. 
9!)  I) 


(Fid.  Syracuss.) 


proved  a  rock  against  wuh  I 


their  resources  and  efforts  were  fruitlessly  exptndee*. 
And  Sparta,  which  furnished  but  a  commander  and  t 
handful  of  men  for  the  defence  of  Syracuse,  aoon  be- 
held her  antagoniat  reduced,  by  a  series  of  unparalleled 
misfortunes,  to  a  state  of  the  utmost  distress  and  *tik 
ness.  The  accustomed  procrastination  of  the  Sjar- 
tana,  and  the  timid  policy  to  which  tbey  ever  adhered, 
alone  preserved  Athens  in  this  critical  moment,  or  tt 
least  retarded  ber  downfall.  Time  waa  allowed  k» 
her  citizens  to  recover  from  the  panic  and  conttertia- 
lion  occasioned  by  the  news  of  the  Sicilian  diset.et, 
and,  instead  of  viewing  the  hostile  fleets,  as  they  bid 
anticipated,  ravaging  their  coast*  and  blockading  tat 
Pi  reus,  they  were  enabled  still  to  dispute  tho  emptft 
of  the  sea,  and  to  preserve  the  most  valuable  of  U*3 
dependancics.  Alcibiades,  whose  exile  bad  proved  k 
injurious  to  his  country,  since  it  was  to  bis  counsels 
alone  that  the  successes  of  her  enemies  are  to  be  at- 
tributed, now  interposed  in  her  behalf,  and  by  his  in- 
prevented  the  Persian  satrap,  Tissapbernca, 


tngoes  prevented  the  Persian  satrap, 
from  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  Spartan  admiral 
that  superiority  of  force  which  must  at  once  have  termi- 
nated the  war  by  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Athe- 
nian republic.  ( Thueyd.,  lib.,  8.)  The  temporary  rev- 
olulion  which  was  effected  at  Athena  by  bis  contri- 
vance also,  and  which  placed  the  atato  at  variance 
with  the  fleet  and  army  stationed  at  Saroos,  afforded 
him  another  opportunity  of  rendering  a  real  service  tc 
his  country  by  moderating  the  violence  and  animosity 
of  the  latter.  The  victory  of  Cyoossema  and  the  sub- 
sequent successes  of  Alcibiades,  now  elected  to  lot 
chief  command  of  the  forces  of  his  country,  once  more 
restored  Athens  to  the  command  of  the  sea,  and,  Ltd 
she  reposed  that  confidence  in  the  talents  of  ber  gen- 
eral which  they  deserved  and  her  necessities  required; 
the  efforts  of  Sparta  and  the  gold  of  Persia  might  have 
proved  unavailing.  But  the  second  exile  of  Alcibia- 
des, and,  atill  more,  the  iniquitous  sentence  which  con- 
demned to  death  the  generals  who  fought  and  con 
quered  at  Arginusa*,  sealed  the  ruin  of  Athene;  and 
the  battle  of  Argos  Potamos  at  length  terminated  a 
contest  which  had  been  carried  on,  with  scarcely  any 
intermission,  during  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years, 
with  a  spirit  and  animosity  unparalleled  in  the  annals 
of  warfare.  Lyaander  now  sailed  to  Athens,  receiving 
as  he  went  the  submission  of  the  allies,  and  blockaded 
the  city,  which" surrendered  after  a  few  months  (B.C. 
404)  on  terms  dictated  by  Sparta,  with  a  view  of  ma- 
king Athens  a  useful  ally  by  giving  the  ascendancy  in 
the  state  to  the  oligarchical  party.  The  history  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  waa  written  by  Thucydides,  upon 
whose  accuracy  and  impartiality,  as  far  as  his  narrative 
goee,  we  may  place  the  fullest  dependancc  His  his- 
tory ends  abruptly  in  the  year  411  B.C.  For  the  rest 
of  the  war  we  have  lo  follow  Xcnophen  and  Dic- 
dorus.  The  value  of  Xcnophon's  history  is  impaired 
by  his  prejudices,  and  that  of  Diodorus  by  his  careless- 
ness. (Eneyel.  V*.  Knencl ,  vol.  17,  p.  389,  acq q  - 
Cramers  Ancient  Grecee,  vol.  2,  p  209.  «?•) 

Pr i.opoxNKsrs  (I»f ?.?T6rrr/ooc),  that  is,  accordm* 
to  the  commonly-received  explanation,  "the  island  cl 
Pelopt"'  (flfAoTrof  vtieoc),  a  celebrated  peninsula,  com 
prehending  the  most  southern  part  of  Greece,  and 
which  would  be  an  island  were  it  not  for  {he  Isthmus 
of  Corinth.  Its  name  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  Pclops,  who  is  reported  by  the  later  Greek  ary- 
thologists  to  have  been  of  Phrygian  origin.  Tbueyo- 
ides,  however  (I,  0),  simply  observes  that  be  came 
from  Asia,  and  brought  great  wealth  with  him.  He 
married  Hippodamia,  the  daughter  of  CEncmaus,  king 
of  Pisa  in  Elis,  and  aucceeded  to  his  kingdom.  Pe» 
lops  is  said  also  lo  have  subsequently  extended  bis  do- 
minions over  many  of  the  districts  bordering  upon  Elis, 
whence  the  whole  coontry,  according  to  the  common 
account,  obtained  the  name  of  Peloocnnesoa.  Ay* 
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anemnou  and  Meoelatia  were  descended  from  Kim.  — 
Such  is  the  mythic  legend  relative  to  the  origin  of  the 
name  Peloponnesus.  The  word,  however,  does  uot 
occur  in  Homer.  Tho  original  name  of  the  peninsula 
appears  to  have  been  Apia  {Horn.,  //.,  1, 270. — Id.  ib., 
3,  49),  and  it  was  so  called,  according  to  /Lschylus 
(■Supp:  .  255),  from  Apis,  a  son  of  Apollo,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Pausanias  5, 5),  from  Apia,  a  son  of  Telchin, 
and  descendant  of  yEgialeua.  When  Argos  had  the 
•uptsmacy,  the  peninsula,  according  to  Slrabo  (371), 
was  sometimes  called  Argos;  and,  indeed,  Homer 
seems  to  use  the  term  Argos,  in  some  cases,  as  inclu- 
ding the  whole  peninsula.  (Thucyd.,  I,  9.)  The  ori- 
gin, therefore,  of  the  name  Peloponnesus  still  remains 
open  to  investigation.  It  is  possible  that  Pelopa,  in- 
stead of  having  actually  existed,  may  be  merely  a  sym- 
bol  reprcsr  nting  an  old  race  by  the  name  of  Pelopes, 
according  to  the  analogy  which  we  find  in  the  national 
appellatiots  of  tho  Dryopcs,  Meropcs,  Dolopes,  and 
others.  The  Peloponnesus,  then,  will  have  derived 
its  name  from  this  old  race,  and  the  very  term  Pelopes 
(Pel-opes)  itself  will  receive  something  like  confirma- 
tion from  the  ingenious  remarks  of  Buttmann  relative 
to  the  early  population  along  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. (Vid.  Apia,  and  Opici )  After  the  line  of 
the  mythic  Pelops  had  become  celebrated  in  epic  poe- 
try as  the  lords  of  all  Argos  and  of  many  islands,  the 
name  of  Peloponnesus  would  appear  to  have  come  into 
genera)  use,  and,  by  a  common  error,  to  have  been 
transferred  from  the  race  or  nation  of  the  Pelopes  to 
their  fabulous  leader.  {Vid.  Pelops.) — Peloponnesus, 
.hough  inferior  in  extent  to  the  northern  portion  of 
Greece,  may  be  looked  upon,  aays  Strabo,  as  the  acrop- 
olis of  Hellas,  both  from  its  position,  and  the  power 
and  celebrity  of  the  different  people  by  which  it  was 
inhabited.  In  shape  it  resembled  the  leaf  of  a  plane- 
tree,  being  indented  by  numerous  bays  on  all  6idcs. 
iShai.,  335  —  Plin.,  4,  6  —  2>iony*.  Per.,  403.)  It 
»  from  this  circumstance  that  the  modern  name  of  Mo- 


reu  is  doubtlessly  derived,  that  word  signifying  a  mul- 
berry leaf. — Strabo  estimates  the  breadth  of  the  penin- 
sula at  1400  atadia  from  Cape  Chelonatas,  now  Cape 
Tornese,  its  westernmost  point,  to  the  isthmus,  being 
nearly  equal  to  its  length  from  Cape  Malea,  now  Cape 
St.  Angclo,  to  iEgium,  now  Vostizza,  in  Achaia.  Po- 
iybius  reckons  its  periphery,  setting  aside  the  sinuosities 
of  the  coast,  at  4000  atadia,  and  Artemidorua  at  4400  ; 
but,  if  these  are  included,  tho  number  of  atadia  must 
be  increased  to  5600.  Pliny  says  that  "  Isidores  com- 
puted its  circumference  at  563  miles,  and  as  much 
again  if  all  the  gulfs  were  taken  into  the  account.  The 
narrow  stem  from  which  it  expands  is  called  the  isth- 
mus. At  this  point  the  /Egcan  and  Ionian  aeas,  break- 
ing in  from  opposite  quarters  north  and  east,  eat  away 
all  ita  width,  till  a  narrow  neck  of  five  miles  in  breadth 
ia  all  that  connects  Peloponnesus  with  Greece.  On 
one  side  is  the  Corinthian,  on  the  other  the  Saronic 
Gulf.  Lccbxum  and  Cenchrce  are  situated  on  oppo- 
site extremities  of  the  isthmus,  a  long  and  hazardous 
circumnavigation  for  ahips,  the  sixe  of  which  prevents 
their  being  carried  over  land  in  wagons.  For  this  rea- 
son various  attempts  have  been  made  to  cut  a  naviga- 
ble canal  across  the  isthmus  by  King  Demetrius,  Ju- 
lius Ca>sar,  Caligula,  and  Nero,  but  in  every  instance 
without  success."  (Plin.,  4,  5.)  — On  the  north  the 
Peloponnesus  is  bounded  by  the  Ionian  Sea,  on  the 
west  by  that  ;f  Sicily,  to  the  south  and  southeast  by 
that  of  Libya  and  Crete,  and  to  the  northeast  by  the 
Myrtoan  and  £gcw.  These  several  seas  form  in 
succession  five  extensive  gulfs  along  its  shores :  the 
Corinthiacus  Sinus,  now  Gulf  of  Corinth  or  Lepanto, 
which  separated  the  northern  coast  from  iGtolia,  Lo- 
rds, and  Phocis ;  the  Sinus  Messeniacus,  now  Gulf 
of  Coron,  on  the  coast  of  Messenia  ;  the  Sinus  Lacon- 
eua,  now  Gxlf  of  Colokythia,  on  that  of  Laconia ; 

Argolicua,  now  Gulf  a '  Napoli ;  and,  la  stly, 


the  Sinus  Saronicu.a  name  derived  (torn  Saror.,  wct%* 
in  ancient  Greek  signified  an  oak  leaf  (Plin.,  4,  &X 
now  called  Gulf  of  Engia.  (Sirab.,  I.  c.)— The  prin- 
cipal mountaiua  of  Peloponnesus  are,  those  of  Cy liens 
(Zyria)  and  Erymanthua  (Olonos)  in  Arcadia,  and 
Taygelus  (St.  Eltas)  in  Laconia.  Its  rivera  are,  lbs 
Alpheus,  now  Kouplua,  passing  through  Arcadia  and 
Ehs,  and  discharging  itself  into  the  Sicilian  Sea  ;  the 
Eurotas,  or  Basxlipotamo,  watering  Laconia,  and  fall- 
ing into  the  Sinus  Laconicus ;  the  Pamiaua,  or  Pir- 
nalza,  a  river  of  Messenia,  falling  into  the  Sinus  Mes- 
seniacus. Tho  Peloponnesus  contains  but  one  small 
lake,  which  is  that  of  Stymphahis,  or  Zaraeca,  in  Ar- 
cadia.— According  to  the  best  modern  mapa,  the  area 
of  the  whole  peninsula  may  be  estimated  at  7800  square 
miles  ;  and  in  the  more  flourishing  period  of  Grecian 
history,  an  approximate  computation  of  the  population 
of  its  different  states  furnishes  upward  of  a  million  aa 
the  aggregate  number  of  its  inhabitants. — The  divisions 
of  the  Peloponnosus  were  Achais,  Elis,  Messenia,  La- 
conia, Argolis,  and  Arcadia.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece, 
vol.  3,  p.  I,  teqq.) 

Pelops,  sou  of  Tantalus  king  of  Phrygia,  and  eel 
chratcd  in  both  the  mythic  and  historical  legends  of  y 
Greece.  At  an  entertainment  given  to  the  gods  by  \ 
Tantalus,  the  latter,  in  order  to  try  their  divinity,  is 
aaid  to  have  killed  and  dressed  his  son  Pelops,  and  to 
have  set  him  for  food  before  them.  The  assembled 
deities,  however,  immediately  perceived  the  horrid  na- 
ture of  the  banquet,  and  all  abstained  from  it  with  the 
exception  of  Ceres,  who,  engrossed  with  the  loss  of 
her  daughter  Proserpina,  in  a  moment  of  abstractioi 
ale  one  of  the  ahouldera  of  the  boy.  At  the  desire  ol 
Jupiter,  Mercury  put  all  the  parts  back  into  the  cal- 
dron, and  then  drew  forth  the  young  Pelops  alive  again, 
and  perfect  in  all  his  parta  except  the  shoulder,  which 
waa  replaced  by  an  ivory  one,  that  was  said  to  possess 
the  power  of  removing  every  disorder  and  healing  ev- 
ery complaint  by  its  touch.  Hence,  aays  the  scholiast 
to  Pindar,  the  descendants  of  Pelops  had  all  such  a 
ahoulder  as  this  (toiovtov  elxov  ~ov  uftov. —  Schol. 
ad  Pmd.,  OL,  1,  38).  The  ivory  ahoulder  of  Pelops 
became  also  a  subject  for  the  paintcr%  aa  appears  from 
Philostratua  (Imag.,  1,  30,  p.  807).  where  Pelopa  is 
said  uorpu^ai  t£  il'uu,  "  to  flash  forth  rays  of  light 
from  his  shoulder."  The  shoulder  of  the  6on  of  Tan- 
talus  also  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  legend  of 
Troy.  The  soothsayers,  it  seems,  had  declared  that 
the  city  of  Priam  would  never  be  taken  until  the 
Greeks  should  have  brought  to  their  camp  the  arrows 
of  Hercules  and  one  of  the  bones  of  Pelops.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  ahoulder- blade  (ufionXurn)  of  the  son  of 
Tantalus  was  brought  from  Pisa  to  Troy.  (Pausan  , 
5,  13,  3  —  Rockh,  ad  Pind.,  I.  c  )  Another  legend 
states,  that  the  Palladium  in  Troy  was  made  of  the 
bones  of  Pelops.  (Fid.  Palladium.) — But  to  return 
to  the  regular  narrative :  Neptune,  attracted  by  the 
beauty  of  Pelops,  carried  him  off  in  his  golden  car  to 
Olympus,  where  he  remained  until  his  father  Tantalus 
had  drawn  on  himself  tho  indignation  of  the  goda, 
when  tbey  aent  Pelops  once  more  down  to  the  "  swift- 
fated  race  of  men."  (Pind.,  OL,  1, 60,scaq.)— When 
Pelops  had  attained  to  manhood,  he  resolved  to  seek 
in  marriage  Hippodamia,  the  daughter  of  CSnomaiie, 
king  of  Piaa.  An  oracle  having  told  this  prince  that 
he  would  lose  his  life  through  his  son-in-law,  or,  as 
others  say,  being  unwilling,  on  account  of  her  surpass- 
ing beauty,  to  part  with  Tier,  he  proclaimed  that  he 
would  give  hia  daughter  orjy  to  the  one  who  ahould 
conquer  him  in  the  chariot-race.  The  race  wss  from 
the  banks  of  tho  Cladiua  in  Elis  to  the  altar  of  Nep- 
tune at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  it  was  run  in  ths 
following  manner.  CEnomaiis,  placing  his  daughtei 
in  the  chariot  with  the  suiter,  gave  him  the  start ;  he 
himself  followed  with  a  spear  in  his  hand,  and,  if  fu 
overtook  the  unhappy  lover.be  ran  him  through- 
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Inulcen  had  already  loet  their  lives  when  Pelope 
eame.  In  the  dead  of  the  night,  says  Pindar,  Pelops 
went  down  to  the  margin  of  the  sea,  and  invoked  the 
god  who  rules  iu  On  a  sudden  Neptune  stood  at  his 
feet,  and  Pelops  conjured  him,  by  the  memory  of  hie 
former  affection,  to  grant  him  (be  means  of  obtaining 
the  lovely  daughter  of  CEnomaus.  Neptune  heard  hia 
prayer,  and  bestowed  upon  him  a  golden  chariot,  and 
horses  of  winged  speed.  Pelops  then  went  to  Pisa 
to  contend  for  the  prize.  He  bribed  Myrtilus,  aon  of 
Mercury,  the  charioteer  of  CEnomaiis,  to  leave  out  the 
linchpins  of  the  wheels  of  his  chariot,  or,  as  others 
say,  to  put  in  waxen  ones  instead  of  iron.  Iu  the 
race,  therefore,  the  chariot  of  CEnomaiis  broke  down, 
and  he  fell  out  and  was  killed,  and  thus  Hippodamia 
became  the  bride  of  Pelops.  (Schol.  ad  Find.,  01., 
1,  114  —  Hygin.,  fab,  84— Pind.,  01.,  1,  114,  teqq. 
—Apoll.  Rhud,  1,  752.  —  Schol.,  ad  loc.—Tzetz.  ad 
Lycopkr.,  156.)  Pelops  is  said  to  have  promised 
Myrtilus,  for  his  aid,  one  half  of  his  kingdom,  or,  aa 
other  accounts  have  it,  to  have  made  a  most  dishon- 
ourable agreement  of  another  nature  with  him.  Un- 
willing, however,  to  keep  his  promise,  he  took  an  op- 
portunity, as  they  were  driving  along  a  cliff,  to  throw 
Myrtilus  into  the  sea,  where  he  was  drowned.  To 
the  vengeance  of  Mercury  for  the  death  of  his  son 
were  ascribed  all  the  future  woes  of  the  line  of  Pelops. 
(Soph.,  Electr.,  504,  *cqq.)  Hippodamia  bore  to  Pe- 
lops five  sons,  Atreua,  Thyestes,  Copreus,  Alcathoiia, 
and  Pittheus,  and  two  daughters,  Nicippe  and  Lysid- 
ice,  who  married  Sthenelus  and  Mestor,  sons  of  Per- 
seus—The question  as  to  the  personality  of  Pelops 
has  been  considered  in  a  previous  article  (eut  Pelo- 
ponnesus), and  the  opinion  has  there  been  advanced 
which  makes  him  to  nave  been  merely  the  symbol  of 
an  ancient  race  called  Pelopos.  To  those,  however, 
who  are  inclined  to  regard  Pelops  as  an  actual  per- 
sonage, the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Thirlwall  may 
not  prove  uninteresting :  "  According  to  a  tradition, 
which  appears  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of 
Thucydides,  Pelops  passed  over  from  Asia  to  Greece 
with  treasures,  which,  in  a  poor  country,  afforded  him 
the  means  of  founding  a  new  dynasty.  His  descend- 
ants sat  for  three  generations  on  the  throne  of  Argos : 
their  power  was  generally  acknowledged  throughout 
Greece ;  and,  in  the  historian's  opinion,  united  the 
Grecian  stales  in  the  expedition  against  Troy.  The 
renown  of  their  ancestor  was  transmitted  to  posterity 
ty  the  name  of  the  southern  peninsula,  called  after 
him  Peloponnesus,  or  the  isle  of  Pelops  Most  au- 
thors, however,  fix  his  native  seat  in  the  Lydian  town 
of  Sipylus,  where  his  father  Tantalus  was  fabteo  %c 
have  reigned  in  more  than  mortal  prosperity,  till  he 
abused  the  favour  of  the  gods,  and  provoked  them  to 
destroy  him.  The  poetical  legends  varied  as  to  the 
marvellous  causes  through  which  the  abode  of  Pelops 
was  transferred  from  Sipylus  to  Pisa,  where  he  won 
the  daughter  and  the  crown  of  tho  bloodthirsty  tyrant 
CEnomaus  as  the  prize  of  his  victory  in  the  chariot- 
race.  Tbo  authors  who,  like  Thucydides,  saw  no- 
thing in  the  story  but  a  political  transaction,  related  that 
Pelops  had  been  driven  from  his  native  land  by  an  in- 
vasion of  Ilus,  king  of  Troy  (Pausan.,  2,  23,  3) ;  and 
hence  it  has  very  naturally  been  inferred,  that,  in 
leading  the  Greeks  against  Troy,  Agamemnon  was 
merely  avenging  the  wrongs  of  his  ancestor/  (Knue, 
Hdlat,  vol.  1,  p.  485.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  observed  that,  far  from  giving  any  countenance 
to  this  hypothesis,  Homer,  though  he  records  the  gen- 
ealogy by  which  the  sceptre  of  Pelops  was  transmitted 
to  Agamemnon,  nowhere  alludes  to  the  Asiatic  ori- 
gin of  the  house.  As  little  does  he  seem  to  have 
heard  of  the  adventures  of  the  Lydian  stranger  at  Pi- 
sa. The  zeal  with  which  the  Eleans  maintained  this 
pait  of  the  story,  manifestly  with  a  view  to  exalt  the 
antiquity  and  the  lustra  of  the  Olympic  games,  over 


which  they  presided,  raises  a  natural  suspicion  t&t 

the  hero's  connexion  with  the  East  may  nave  beta  t 
mere  fiction,  occasioned  by  a  like  interest,  ami  prop- 
agated by  like  arts.  This  distrust  is  confirmed  ky  tot 
religious  form  which  the  legend  was  finally  made  to 
assume  when  it  was  combined  with  an  Asiatic  super- 
stition, which  found  iu  way  into  Greece  after  tin 
lime  of  Homer.  The  seeming  sanction  of  Thuejdi- 
des  loses  almost  all  its  weight,  when  we  observe  UM 
he  does  not  deliver  his  own  judgment  on  theq-e-twt. 
but  merely  adopts  the  opinion  of  the  Pelopcoawaa 
antiquaries,  which*  be  found  best  adapted  to  his  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  the  progress  of  society  in  Greta." 
(ThirlvfaWt  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  70.)  Mr.  Kenrickseei 
in  Pelops  the  dark-faced  one  (ntMtc  and  ty\  ui 
thinks  that  the  reference  is  to  a  system  of  tdigwc 
characterized  by  dark  and  mysterious  rites,  which 
spread  from  Phrygia  into  Greece.  (PhiloL  Mutn*, 
No.  5,  p.  363.)  For  another  explanation  of  the  le- 
gend of  Pelops,  consul:  remarks  under  the  arucls 
Tantalus. 

Pelobos  (v.  is-idis,  t.  iaa-iados),  now  Cape  Far*, 
one  of  the  three  great  promontories  of'Sicilr.   It  Im 
near  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  is  said  to  have  rcceired 
its  name  from  Pelorus,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  which  car- 
ried Hannibal  away  from  Italy.    This  celebrated  gen- 
eral, as  it  is  reported,  was  carried  by  the  tide  into  the 
straits  between  Italy  and  Sicily  ;  and,  as  he  was  igno- 
rant of  tbo  coast,  and  perceived  no  passage  through 
(for,  in  consequence  of  the  route  which  the  vessel  wai 
pursuing,  the  promontories  on  either  side  seemed  to 
join),  he  suspected  the  pilot  of  an  intention  to  deliver 
him  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  killed  him  o~i 
the  spot.    He  was  soon,  however,  convinced  of  bt 
error,  snd,  to  atone  for  his  rashness  and  pay  honour  u 
his  pilot's  memory,  he  gave  him  a  magnificent  facers!, 
and  called  the  promontory  on  the  Sicilian  shore  after 
his  name,  having  erected  on  it  a  tomb  with  a  states 
of  Pelorus.    (Vol.  Max.,  9,  8.— Mela,  8,  7.—Streb, 
5.  —  Virg.,  JSn.,  3,  41 1,  687.  —  0»ie\  Met.,  6,  350 ; 
13,  727  ;  15,  706.)— This  whole  story  is  fabulous ; 
nor  is  that  other  one  in  any  respect  more  worthy  of 
belief,  which  makes  the  promontory  in  question  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  a  colonel  (trtAuptor)  stat- 
ue of  Orion  placed  upon  it,  and  who  was  fabled  to 
have  broken  through  and  formed  the  straits  and  prom- 
ontory.   (Diod.  Sic.,  4,  85. — MamterU  Gcagr.,  vol. 
9,  pt.  2,  p.  264.)    The  name  is,  in  fact,  much  older 
than  the  days  of  Hannibal.    Polybius,  a  contemporary 
of  the  Carthaginian  commander,  gives  the  appeUalsoe 
of  Eelorius  to  this  cape  without  the  least  allusion  is 
the  story  of  the  pilot:  Thucydides,  long  before  tbt 
time  of  Hannibal,  speaks  of  Peloris  as  being  inckd«i 
in  the  territory  of  Messana  (4,  25) :  and,  indeed. « 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  Hannibal  never  was  k 
these  straits. — The  promontory  of  Pelorus  is  sandy, 
but  Silius  Italicus  errs  when  he  speaks  of  us  being  a 
lofty  one  (14,  79).    It  is  a  low  point  of  land,  and  tea 
sand- Hals  around  contain  some  salt-meadows.  Sol> 
nus  describes  them  with  an  intermixture  of  fable  (c 
11).    The  passage  directly  across  to  Italy  is  the  soon 
est ;  but  as  there  is  no  harbour  here,  and  the  cum  a 
runs  to  the  south,  the  route  from  the  Italian  shore  n 
a  southwestern  one  U  Messana.    The  Italian  proa, 
ontory  facing  Pelorus  is  that  of  Caenys.  (Jfssatii. 
Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p.  265.) 

Pectjk,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  southeast  of  Cotyaeom 
mentioned  by  Xenophon  in  his  narrative  of  the  wires 
of  the  Ten  Thousand  (1,2).  He  describes  U  aa  sral 
inhabited.  Pliny  (5,  27)  speaks  of  PeUa  as  belosst; 
ing  to  the  Conventus  Juridicus  of  A pamea.  In  ib*  no 
tices  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers  it  appears  as  the  asm 
of  a  bishopric.  Xenophon  makes  the  distance  be 
tween  it  and  Celasna  ten  parasangs.  We  moat  loci 
for  the  site  of  this  place  to  the  north  of  the  Masaxtdi-i 
ud  zrobably  in  the  valley  and  plair  f*rwA  by  ih* 
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nesUm  branch  ol  that  river,  now  called  Askli-tekai, 
out  '"rmerly  Gluucus.  {Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2, 
p.  24  -Manner',  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  104.— Com- 
pare RcnneWs  Geography  of  Western  Asia,  vol.  2,  p. 
141,  seqq.y  in  nolis.) 

PttuelcM,  an  important  city  of  Egypt,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Pelusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  about 
20  stadia  from  the  sea.  It  was  surrounded  by  marsh- 
al, and  was  with  truth  regarded  aa  the  key  of  Egypt 
in  this  quarter.  An  Arabian  horde  might  indeed  trav- 
trse  the  dcaert  on  this  side  without  approaching  Pe- 
hisium ;  but  an  invading  army  would  be  utterly  una- 
ble to  pass  through  this  sandy  waste,  where  water 
completely  failed.  The  route  of  the  latter  would  have 
to  oe  more  to  the  north,  and  here  they  would  encoun- 
ter Pelusium,  surrounded  with  lakes  and  marshes,  and 
which  extended  from  the  walls  of  the  city  down  to 
the  very  -oast.  Hence  it  was  that  the  Persian  force 
sent  agaii.st  King  Nectanebis  did  not  venture  to  at- 
tack the  city,  but  sailed  into  the  Mendesian  mouth 
with  their  vessels.  (Diod.  Sic.,  15,  42.)  Subse- 
quently, however,  the  Persians  diverted  the  course  of 
that  arm  of  the  Nile  on  which  the  city  stood,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  down  the  walls  and  taking  the 
place.  Pelusium,  afier  this,  was  again  more  than 
once  taken,  and  gradually  sank  in  importance.  Ptol- 
emy docs  not  eveu  name  it  as  the  capital  of  a  Nome. 
In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  however,  it  became  the 
chief  city  of  the  newly-erected  province  of  Augustam- 
nica.  The  name  of  this  city  is  evidently  of  Grecian 
origin,  and  is  derived  from  the  term  mjMe,  mud,  in 
allusion  to  its  peculiar  situation.  It  would  seem  to 
have  received  this  name  at  a  very  early  period,  since 
Herodotus  gives  it  as  the  usual  one,  without  alluding 
to  any  olie?  term.  Most  probably  the  appellation  was 
first  givsn  under  the  latter  Pharaohs,  and  a  short  time 
previxf  to  the  Persian  sway,  since  about  this  time 
the  Greeks  were  first  allowed  to  have  any  regular 
Commercial  intercourse  with  the  ports  of  Egypt.  To 
give  a  more  reputable  explanation  of  the  Grecian 
name  than  that  immediately  suggested  by  its  root,  the 
mythologists  fabled  that  Pelcus,  the  father  of  Achilles, 
rame  to  this  quarter,  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  him- 
self, from  the  murder  of  his  brother  Phocus,  in  the  lake 
that  af'erward  washed  ths  walls  of  Pelusium,  being 
ordered  so  to  do  by  the  gods ;  and  that  he  became 
the  founder  of  the  city.  (Amm.  Mar  cell.,  22,  16.) — 
As  soon  as  the  easternmost  or  Pelusiac  mouth  of  the 
Nile  was  diverted  from  its  usual  course,  Pelusium,  as 
has  already  been  remarked,  began  to  sink  in  impor- 
tance, and  soon  lost  all  its  consequence  as  a  frontier 
town,  and  even  as  a  place  of  trade.  It  fell  back 
eventually  to  its  primitive  mire  and  earth,  the  mate- 
rials of  which  it  was  built  having  been  merely  burned 
bricks ;  and  hence,  among  the  ruins  of  Pelusium  at 
the  present  day,  there  are  no  remains  of  stone  edifices, 
no  large  temples  ;  the  ground  is  merely  covered  with 
heap*  of  earth  and  rubbish.  Near  tho  ruins  stands  a 
dilapidated  castle  or  fortress  named  Tineh,  the  Arabic 
term  for  "  mire." 

Penates,  a  name  given  to  a  certain  class  of  house- 
hold deities  among  the  Romans,  who  were  worshipped 
in  the  innermost  part  of  their  dwellings.  For  the 
points  of  distinction  between  them  and  the  Lares,  con- 
salt  the  latter  articb. 

Pbnbi.5pk,  a  princess  of  Greece,  daughter  of  Ica- 
Hus,  brother  of  Tyndarus  king  of  Sparta,  and  of  Po- 
lycaste  or  Peribsi.  She  became  the  wife  of  Ulysses, 
monarch  of  Ithaca,  and  her  marriage  was  celebrated 
about  the  same  time  with  that  of  Menelaus  and  Helen. 
Penelope  became  by  Ulysses  the  mother  of  Telema- 
chus,  and  was  obliged  soon  after  to  part  with  her  hus- 
band, whom  the  Greeks  compelled  to  go  to  the  Tro- 
(an  war.  (Vid.  Ulysses.)  Twenty  years  passed  away, 
tod  Ulysses  returned  not  to  his  home.  Meanwhile, 
nalace  at  hhaca  was  crowded  with  ntmerous  and 


importunate  suiters,  aspiring  to  the  hand  or  the  uncen 
Her  relations  also  urged  her  to  abandon  all  thought* 
of  the  probability  of  her  husband's  return,  and  not  to 
disregard,  aa  she  had,  the  solicitations  of  the  rival  as- 
pirants to  her  favour.  Penelope,  however,  exerted 
every  resource  which  her  ingenuity  could  suggest  to 
protract  the  period  of  her  decision:  among  others, 
she  declared  that  ahe  would  make  choice  of  one  of 
them  as  soon  as  she  should  have  completed  a  web 
that  she  was  weaving  (intended  as  a  funeral  ornament 
for  the  aged  Laertes) ;  but  she  baffled  their  expecta- 
tions by  undoing  at  night  what  she  had  accomplished 
during  the  day.  This  artifice  has  given  rise  to  the 
proverb  of  "  Penelope's  web,"  or  **  to  unweave  the 
web  of  Penelope"  (Penelopes  telam  retexere),  applied 
to  whatever  labour  appears  to  be  endless.  (Erasm., 
Adag.  Chil.,  1,  cent.  4,  col.  146.)  For  three  years 
this  arti6ce  aucceeded  ;  but,  on  the  beginning  of  a 
fourth,  a  disclosure  was  made  by  one  of  her  female 
attendants ;  and  the  faithful  and  unhappy  Penelope, 
constrained  at  length  by  the  renewed  importunities  of 
her  persecutors,  agreed,  at  their  instigation,  to  bestow 
her  hand  on  him  who  should  shoot  an  arrow  from  the 
bow  of  Ulysses  through  a  given  number  of  axe-eyes 
placed  in  succession.  An  individual  disguised  aa  a 
beggar  was  the  successful  archer.  This  was  no  other 
than  Ulysses,  who  had  just  returned  to  Ithaca.  The 
hero  then  directed  his  shafts  at  the  suiters,  and  slew 
them  all.  (Vid.  Ulysses.)— The  character  of  Pcnel 
ope  has  been  variously  represented  ;  but  it  is  the 
more  popular  opinion  that  she  is  to  be  considered  as 
a  model  of  conjugal  and  domestic  virtue.  {Avollod., 
a,  10,  11.  —  Heyne,  ad  loc—Hom.,  Od.  —  Hygin  , 
fab.,  m.~Ornd,Her.  Ep  ,  1.) 

Pknbus,  I.  a  river  of  1  hessaly,  rising  in  the  chain 
of  Pindus,  snd  falling  into  the  Sinus  Thermaicns  after 
traversing  the  whole  breadth  of  the  country.  Towards 
its  mouth  it  flowa  through  the  celebrated  Vale  of  Tempe. 
(Vid.  Tempe.)  It  seems  to  have  been  the  general 
opinion  of  antiquity,  founded  on  very  early  traditions, 
that  the  great  basin  of  Thessoly  was  at  some  remote 
period  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  Pencus  and  its 
tributary  rivers,  until  some  convulsion  of  nature  had 
rent  asunder  tho  gorge  of  Tempe,  and  thus  afforded  a 
passage  to  the  pent-up  streams.  This  opinion,  which 
was  first  re|X>rted  by  Herodotus  in  his  account  of  the 
march  of  Xerxes  (7,  129),  is  repeated  by  Strabo,  who 
observes  in  confirmation  of  it,  that  the  Pencus  in  his 
day  was  still  liable  to  frequent  inundations,  and  alsc 
that  the  land  in  Tbessaly  is  higher  towards  the  sea 
than  towards  the  more  central  parts.  (Sirab.,  430.) 
The  Peneus  is  called  Salambria  by  Tzelzes  ( Chil.,  9, 
707),  and  Salabria  and  Salampria  by  some  of  the  By- 
zantine historians,  which  name  appears  to  be  derived 
from  aaM/iCn,  "  an  outlet,"  and  was  applicable  to  it 
more  particularly  at  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  where  it  has 
forced  a  passage  through  the  rocks  of  Ossa  and  Olym- 
pus. (DodweU,  Tour,  vol.  2,  p.  102.)  The  Peneus 
is  6aid  to  be  never  dry,  though  in  summer  it  is  shal- 
low :  after  heavy  rains,  and  the  sudden  melting  of  ths 
snow  on  Pindus,  it  sometimes  overflows  its  banks, 
when  the  impetuous  torrent  of  its  waters  sweeps  away 
houses  and  inundates  the  neighbouring  plain.  ./Elian, 
in  his  description  of  Tempe  (V.  H.,  3,  1),  makes  the 
Peneus  flow  through  the  vale  as  smoothly  as  oil ;  and 
DodweU  remarks,  that,  in  its  course  through  the  town 
of  Larissa,  it  has  at  the  presest  day  a  surface  as  smooth 
as  oil.  Tho  intelligent  traveller  just  mentioned  ob- 
serves in  relation  to  this  river,  "  Many  authors  have 
extolled  the  diaphanous  purity  of  the  Peneus,  although 
it  must  in  all  periods  have  exhibited  a  muddy  appear- 
ance, at  least  during  its  progress  through  the  Thes- 
salian  plain ;  for  who  can  expect  a  current  of  lucid 
crystal  in  an  argillaceous  soil!  Strabo,  Pliny,  and 
others  have  misunderstood  the  meaning  of  Homer  (17., 
2, 756)  when  he  speaks  of  the  confluence  of  tnc  silver! 
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Ptocus  am!  the  beaulifu!  Titaresiua,  which  be  says  do 
ool  mix  their  stream*,  ;bo  latter  Sowing  like  oil  on  the 
filter  water*  of  the  former.  Strabo,  in  complete  con- 
tradiction to  the  meaning  of  Homer,  asserts  that  (be 
Peneus  is  clear,  and  the  Titaresiua  muddy.  Pliny  baa 
committed  the  same  error.  The  mud  of  the  Pcnrus  is 
of  a  light  colour,  for  which  reason  Homer  gives  it  the 
•pi toe t  of  silvery.  The  Titaresius,  and  other  smaller 
streams,  which  arc  rolled  from  Olympus  and  Ossa,  are 
so  extremely  clear,  that  their  waters  are  distinguished 
horn  those  of  the  Peneus  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  point  of  their  confluence.  Herthelemy  has 
followed  Strabo  and  Pliny,  and  hsa  given  an  interpre- 
tation to  the  descriptive  lines  of  Homer  which  the  ori- 
ginal was  never  intended  to  convey.  Tbc  same  effect 
is  seen  when  muddy  rivers  of  considerable  volume 
mingle  with  the  sea  or  any  other  clear  water."  (Tour, 
rol.  2,  p.  110.)— II.  A  river  of  Elia,  now  the  Igliaco, 
falling  into  the  sea  a  short  distance  below  the  promon- 
tory of  Chelonatas.  Modern  travellers  describe  it  as 
a  broad  and  rapid  stream,  (//in.  of  the  More*,  p.  32.) 
The  city  of  Elis  waa  situate  m  the  upper  part  of  its 
course.'  (Strab  ,  337. —  Craiwr'i  Anc.  Greece,  vol. 
8,  p.  86  ) 

Pbnni.VjS  Alpis,  a  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Alps, 
extending  from  the  Great  St.  Bernard  to  the  source 
sf  the  Rhone  and  Rhine.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  Celtic  Penn,  a  summit.    (Vid.  Alpes  ) 

Pkktap5lis,  I.  a  town  of  India,  placed  by  Manncrt 
in  the  northeastern  angle  of  the  Sinus  Uangelicus,  or 
Bay  of  Bengal. — II.  A  name  given  to  Cyrcnaica  in 
Africa,  from  its  five  cities,  (rid.  Cyrcnaica.)  —  III. 
A  part  of  Palestine,  containing  the  five  cities  of  Ga- 
ga, Gath,  Ascalon,  Azotus,  and  Ekron. — IV.  A  name 
applied  to  Dons  in  Asia  Minor,  after  Halicamassus 
had  been  excluded  from  the  Doric  confederacy.  ( Vtd. 
Dons.) 

PintzlIccs,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  containing  quar- 
ries of  beautiful  marble.  According  to  Dodwell  (7'our, 
vol.  1,  p.  498),  it  is  separated  from  the  northern  foot 
•f  Hymeltua,  which  in  the  narrowest  part  is  about 
three  miles  broad.  It  shoots  up  into  a  pointed  sum- 
mit ;  but  the  outline  is  beautifully  varied,  and  the  great- 
er part  is  cither  mantled  with  woods  or  variegated  with 
ahrihs.  Several  villages  and  some  monasteries  and 
churches  are  seen  near  its  base. — According  to  Sir 
W.  (Jell,  the  great  quarry  is  forty-one  minutes  dis- 
tant from  the  monastery  of  Pcnteli,  and  affords  a  most 
extensive  prospect  from  Cithirron  to  Sunium.  (/fin  , 
p.  64.)  "Mount  Pentelicus,"  observes  Hobhouse,  "at 
this  day  called  Pendelt,  and  sometimes  Mendele,  must 
be,  I  should  think,  one  third  higher  than  Hymcttus, 
and  its  height  is  the  more  apparent,  as  it  rises  with 
a  peaked  summit  into  the  clouds.  The  range  of  Pen- 
telicus runs  from  about  northwest  to  southeast,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  eastern  shore  of  Attica  over- 
hanging the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  mixing  impercept- 
ibly, at  its  northern  extremity,  with  the  hills  of  Bri- 
Ics&us,  now  called,  as  well  as  part  of  Mount  Pames, 
Ozea."  (Hobhouse,  Journey,  vol.  1,  p.  235,  *eqq.) — 
Interesting  accounts  of  visits  to  the  quarries  are  given 
by  Dodwoll  and  Hobhouse. 

Pcxtiiksilka,  a  celebrated  queen  of  the  Amazons, 
daughter  of  Mars,  who  came  to  the  aid  of  Priam  in  the 
last  year  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  was  slain  by  Achilles 
after  having  displayed  great  acts  of  valour.  Accord- 
big  to  Tzotzes,  Achilles,  after  he  had  slain  Pei  thesilca, 
admiring  the  prowess  which  she  had  exhibited,  and 
•truck  by  the  beauty  of  the  corpse,  wished  the  Greeks 
to  erect  e  tomb  to  her.  Thersites,  thereupon,  both 
ridi<  uleo  tho  grief  which  the  hero  testified  at  her  fall, 
and  indulged  in  other  remarks  so  grossly  offensive  that 
Achillea  slew  him  od  tho  spot.  Diomcde,  the  relative 
•f  Thersites,  in  revenge  for  his  loss,  dragged  tho  dead 
body  of  the  Amazon  out  of  the  camp,  and  threw  it  into 
to  Scamander  (Ttetz.  ad  Lveophr..  999  -Diet. 
1QO0 


Crtf.,  4,  2  —JIeync  ad  Virg.,  JEn  ,  I,  410)  Dares 
Phrygius,  however,  makes  Pcntbesilea  to  have  been 
slam  by  Ncoplolemus.    (Dar.  Pkryg.,  36  \ 

Penthkvs,  son  of  Echion  and  Agave,  and  king  of 
Thebes  in  Bceotia.  During  bis  reign,  Bacchus  cam* 
from  the  East,  and  sought  to  introduce  his  orgies 
his  native  city.  The  women  all  gave  enthusiastically 
in  to  the  new  religion,  and  Mount  Cithasron  resou.oo! 
with  the  frantic  yells  of  the  Bacchantes.  Peotbna 
sought  to  check  their  fury  ;  but,  deceived  by  the  gou 
he  went  secretly  and  ascended  a  tree  on  Cithanoo,  to 
be  an  ocular  witness  of  their  revels.  While  there  be 
was  descried  by  his  mother  and  aunts,  to  wboiii  Bac- 
chus made  him  appear  to  be  a  wild  beast,  and  be  voa 
torn  to  pieces  by  them.  (Eurtp.,  Baccha  —ApoLod , 
3,  6,  2  — Ovid,  Met.,  3,  611,  teqq.) 

PararKTHO* ,  a  small  island  in  the  jEgean  Sea,  od 
the  coaat  of  Tbessaly,  and  in  a  northeastern  direction 
from  EuUra.  Pliny  (4,  12)  observe*  that  it  waa  for- 
merly called  Evsrnus,  and  assigns  to  it  a  circuit  of  nine 
miles.  It  was  colonized  by  some  Cretans,  under  lbs 
command  of  Stuphylua.  {Scymn.,  Ch  ,  579.)  Tbt 
island  produced  good  wine  (Aih.cn  ,  1,  51)  au)  od. 
(Chid,  Met.,  7,  47V.)  The  town  of  Peparetbo*  suffer- 
ed damage  from  an  earthquake  during  tbe  Peloponne- 
sian  war.  (  Tkueyd.,  3, 89.)  It  was  defended  by  Phil- 
ip against  the  Romans  {Lit.,  28,  5),  but  was  after- 
ward destroyed.  (Strab.,  9,  p  436. )  —  Diodes,  *b» 
wrote  an  early  history  of  the  origin  of  Rome,  waa  a  re- 
live of  this  island.  (Plvt,  Vtt.  Rom —Aiken.,  2, 44.) 
The  modern  name  is  Piprn.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Grcect, 
vol.  1,  p.  463.) 

PtKiBjk,  I.  a  name  givsn  by  the  Greeks  to  that  part 
of  Judaea  which  lay  east  i  f  .'ordan,  from  its  egress  out 
of  the  take  of  Genneaareth  to  it*  entrance  into  tba 
Dead  Sea,  and  still  lower  down  »s  far  as  the  nver  Ar 
non.  The  term  is  derived  frcm  *ripav,  beyond.  (Pin-, 
5,  14.)  —  II.  A  part  of  Carta  driving  its  name  froo. 
Ha  lying  over  against  Rhode*  (irtpar, 
against).  It  began  at  the  promontory  (J 
and  is  mentioned  by  Scylax  (p.  38)  audet  the  name  of 
9  'Poiiuv  x^pa.  Philip,  king  of  Vac-don,  having  seiz- 
ed upon  it.  was  called  upon  bv  the  R^mana  to  restore 
it  to  Rhodes.  (Polyb.,  17,  2,  seq  —  Lis  ,  32,  33.) 
The  Rhodians,  however,  were  obliged  to  recover  this 
territory  by  force  of  arms.    (Lit.,  33,  18.  ^ 

Pckcotk,  an  ancient  town  of  Mysia.  soutS  of  Lamp- 
sacus,  and  not  far  from  the  shores'  of  the  Hellespont 
It  appears  to  have  been  situate  on  the  banks  of  lbs 
•mall  river  Pracli us.  (II.,  2, 836.)  Charon  of  Lamp- 
sacus,  cited  by  Strabo  (683),  reckoned  300  stadia  frwa 
Pan  urn  to  the  Practins,  which  he  looked  upon  at  it* 
northern  boundary  of  the  Troad.  This  distance  rerras 
to  identify  the  stream  with  the  river  of  Brrgaz  or  Her 
gan,  a  small  Turkish  town  situated  on  its  left  bark, 
and  which  probably  represents  Percote.  This  plat' 
continued  to  exist  long  aAer  tbe  Trojan  war,  since  il 
is  spoken  of  by  Herodotus  (5, 117),  Scylax  (VtnjL,?. 
35),  Arrian(£xp.  Ai,  1,  13),  Pliny  (5,  32Xand  others 
It  is  named  by  some  writers  among  the  towns  givcj 
to  Thcmistocles  by  the  King  of  Persia.  (Atktntat. 
1.  p.  29  —  Plvt.,  Vit.  Tkemist  ,  c.  30  —  Crewo  « 
^4*ia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  69,  seq.) 

Prrdiccas,  I.  tbo  youngest  of  the  three  brothers  wc.~> 
came  from  Argos  and  settled  in  Upper  Macedonia,  arai 
who  are  said  to  have  been  descended  from  Temains; 
(  Kid.  Macedonia.)  The  principality  of  which  they  bo- 
came  possessed  devolved  on  Perdicca*,  who  is  there- 
fore considered  by  both  Herodotus  (8,  137)  and  Thn 
cydides  (2,  99)  as  the  founder  of  tbe  Macedonian  dy- 
nasty. Eusebius,  however,  names  three  kings  be/or* 
Perdiecaa  I.,  thus  making  him  the  fourth  Msccdoi  iai 
monarch.  These  are,  Caranus,  who  reigned  28  years . 
Ccenus,  who  reigned  12  years ;  and  Thunroas,  whs 
continued  on  the  throne  for  38.  Herodotus  and  Tho- 
cydides,  however,  omit  all  notice  of  these  three 
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mnha,  and  begin  with  the  dynasty  of  the  Teovenidx.  i 
(Compare  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  1,  p.  221.)  Little 
u  known  of  the  reign  of  Perdiccas.  On  his  deathbed 
be  is  said  to  have  given  directiona  to  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Argajue,  where  he  wiahed  his  remains  to  be  in- 
terred ;  and  to  have  told  him  also,  that,  as  long  aa  the 
remains  of  the  Macedonian  kings  should  be  deposited 
in  the  same  place,  so  long  Use  crown  would  remain  in 
his  family.  (Justin,  i ,  2.—  Vid.  Edessa  II.)— II.  The 
Mcond  of  the  name,  was  son  of  Alexander  I.  of  Ma- 
cedon,  and  succeeded  his  father  about  463  B.C.  He 
was  a  fickle  and  dishonourable  prince,  who  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  alternately  as- 
sisted Athens  and  Sparta,  as  his  interests  or  policy 
dictated.  (TAiteyd.,  1,  57,  seqq.—Id.,  4,  79.— Id., 
2,  99,  dec.)  There  is  great  uncertainty  about  the  be- 
ginning and  the  length  of  this  monarch's  reign.  Dod- 
well  makes  it  commence  within  B.C.  464 ;  but  Alex- 
ander I.  lived  at  least  to  B.C.  463,  when  Cimon  re- 
covered Thasos.  (Pint.,  Vit.  Cim,,  14.)  Mr.  Clin- 
ton makes  the  last  year  of  Perdiccas  to  have  been  the 
third  of  the  91st  Olympiad,  or  B.C.  414.  (Fast.  Hell., 
vol.  1,  p.  223.)— 111.  The  third  of  the  name,  who  suc- 
ceeded Alexander  II.,  after  having  cut  off  Ptolemy 
Aloriles,  who  was  acting  as  regent,  but  who  had 
abused  his  trust.  Perdiccas,  after  a  reign  of  five 
years,  fell  in  battle  againat  the  lUyrians,  B.C.  359. 
{Dtod.  Sic,  16,  2.  —  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  1,  p. 
227.) — IV.  Son  of  Orontes,  was  orw  of  the  generals  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  to  whom  that  conqueror,  on  his 
deathbed,  delivered  his  royal  signet,  thus  apparently 
intending  to  designate  bim  as  protector  or  regent  of  his 
vast  empire.  Alexander's  wife  Roxana  was  then  far 
advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  his  other  wife,  Stalira,  the 
i laughter  of  Darius,  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  same 
situs  una.  Iu  the  mean  time,  the  Macedonian  generals 
agreed  to  recognise  as  king,  Amicus,  a  natural  aon  of 
Philip,  a  youth  of  weak  intellects,  with  the  understand- 
ing that,  if  the  child  of  Roxana  abould  prove  a  son,  he 
should  be  associated  in  the  throne  with  Aridsus.  Per- 
diccas  contented  himself  with  the  command  of  the 
household  troops  which  guarded  the  person  of  King 
AridaBus ;  but  in  that  capacity  he  waa  in  reality  the 
guardian  of  the  weak  king  and  the  minister  of  the  whole 
empire.  He  distributed  among  the  chief  generals  the 
government  of  the  various  provinces,  or,  rather,  king- 
doms, subject  to  Alexander's  sway.  Roxana  being 
soon  after  delivered  of  a  son,  who  was  called  Alexan- 
der, became  jealous  of  Stalira,  from  fear  that  the  child 
she  was  pregnant  with  might  prove  a  rival  to  her  own 
son  ;  and,  in  order  to  remove  her  apprehensions,  Per- 
diccas did  not  scruple  to  put  Statira  to  death.  He  en- 
deavoured to  strengthen  himself  by  an  alliance  with 
Antipatcr,  whose  daughter  he  asked  in  marriage,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  was  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  Cle- 
opatra, Alexander's  sister.  OTympias,  Alexander's 
mother,  who  hated  Antipater,  favoured  this  last  alli- 
ance. Antipatcr,  having  discovered  this  intrigue,  re- 
fused to  give  his  daughter  to  Perdiccas,  who,  in  the 
end,  obtained  neither.  The  other  generals,  who  had 
become  satraps  of  extensive  countries,  considered 
themselves  independent,  and  refused  to  submit  to  Per- 
diccas and  his  poppet-king.  Perdiccas,  above  all,  fear- 
tag  Antigonus  as  the  one  most  likely  to  thwart  his 
views,  sought  to  destroy  him ;  but  Antigonus  escaped 
Vo  Antipater  in  Macedonia,  and  represented  to  hirn  the 
necessity  of  uniting  against  the  ambitious  views  of  Per- 
diccas. Antipater,  having  just  brought  to  a  success- 
ful termination  a  war  against  the  Athenians,  prepared 
to  march  into  Asia,  and  Ptolemy  joined  the  confeder- 
acy against  Perdiccas.  The  latter,  who  was  then  in 
Cappadocia,  with  Aridaeus  and  Alexander  the  infant 
aon  of  Roxana,  held  a  council,  in  which  Antipatcr,  An- 
tigonus, and  Ptolemy  being  declared  rebels  against  the 
royal  authority,  the  plan  of  the  campaign  against  them 
wai  arranged.  Eumencs,  who  remained  faithful  to 
61, 
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I  Perdiccas,  was  appointed  to  make  head  against  A* 
tipater  and  Antigonus,  while  Perdiccas,  having  with 
him  the  two  kings,  marched  to  attack  Ptolemy  in 
Egypt.  He  was,  nowever,  unsuccessful,  owing  to  hit 
ill-concerted  measures ;  he  lost  a  number  of  men  it 
crossing  a  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  the  rest  became  dis- 
contented, and,  in  the  end,  Perdiccas  was  m ordered  id 
his  tent,  B.C.  321,  after  holding  his  power  fur  tv.n 
years  from  the  death  of  Alexander.  (Eneycl.  Useful 
Knowl.,  vol.  17,  p.  435.) 

Perdix,  nephew  of  Da-dalus.  He  is  said  lo  lave 
shown  a  great  genius  for  mechanics  ;  having,  frim  the 
contemplation  of  a  serpent's  teeth,  or,  according  to 
some,  of  the  back  bone  of  a  fish,  invented  the  saw. 
He  also  discovered  the  compasses.  Dssdalus,  jealous 
of  hia  skill,  and  apprehensive  of  the  rivalry  of  the  young 
man,  cast  him  down  from  the  Acropolis  nt  Athens  and 
killed  him.  The  poets  fabled  that  he  was  changed 
after  death  into  the  bird  called  Perdu  or  "  cartridge." 
(Hy gin.,  fab.,  274.— Ovid,  Met.,  8,  241,  si}q.)  The 
cry  of  the  partridge  resembles  very  much  the  noise 
made  by  a  saw  in  cutting  wood,  and  this  circumstance, 
in  all  likelihood,  gave  rice  to  the  fabie.  (Buffon,  Htst. 
Nat.,  vol.  6,  n.  25. — Gierig,  ad  (hid,  I.  c  ^ 
Perrnna.  '  Vtd.  Anna  Percnna. 
Prrga  or  Prrge  (Htpya  or  Uipyy),  a  city  of  Pau»- 
phylia,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  stadia  inland  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ceslrus.  It  was  renowned  for  the 
worship  of  Diana  Pergwa.  The  temple  of  the  goddess 
stood  on  a  hill  near  the  city,  and  a  festival  was  annu- 
ally celebrated  in  her  honour.  (Callim.,  H.  in  Dian  , 
167. — Strab  ,  667  )  Alexander  occupied  Perga  with 
part  of  his  army  after  quitting  Phaselis  ;  and  wo  are 
informed  by  Arrian  that  the  road  between  these  two 
places  was  long  and  difficult.  (Exp.  Al.,  1,  26.)  Po- 
lybius  leads  us  to  suppose  that  Perga  belonged  rather 
to  Pisidia  than  Pamphylia  (5, 72, 9. — Compare  22,  25. 
—  Liv.,  38, 37).  We  learn  from  the  Acts  of  the  Ajx>s- 
tics  (14,  24,  seq.),  that  Paul  and  Barnabas,  having 
"passed  throughout  Pisidia,  came  to  Pamphylia.  And 
when  they  haa  preached  the  word  in  Perga,  they  went 
down  into  Attalia."  This  was  their  aecond  visit  to 
the  place,  since  they  had  come  thither  from  Cyprus. 
It  was  here  that  John,  aurnamed  Mark,  departed  from 
them ;  for  which  he  incurred  the  censure  of  St.  Paul 
(Acts  13,  13.)  Perga,  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Notices, 
and  in  Hierocles  (p.  679),  stands  as  the  metropolis  ol 
Pamphylia.  (Compare  Plin.,  5,  28. — Steph.  By:.,  s. 
y.  Ilfpyv)  The  ruins  of  this  city  are  probably  those 
noticed  by  General  Kdhler,  under  the  name  of  Eski 
Kelcsi,  between  Stauros  and  Adalia.  (Leake's  Asia 
Minor,  p.  132.)  Mr.  Fellowa  says,  "The  first  object 
that  atrikes  the  traveller  on  arriving  here  (at  Perga)  .r 
the  extreme  beauty  of  the  situation  of  the  ancient  town, 
lying  between  and  upon  the  sides  of  two  hills,  with  an 
extensive  valley  in  front,  watered  by  the  river  Oestrus, 
and  backed  by  the  mountains  of  Taurus."  He  speaks 
also  of  the  ruins  here  of  an  immense  and  beautiful  the- 
I  atre ;  and  likewise  of  the  remains  of  an  enormous 
building,  which  he  thinks  can  have  been  nothing  but  a 
palace  of  great  extent.  (Fellows'  Asia  Minor,  p.  191. 
—Cramer's  Asia  Mtnor,  vol.  2,  p.  279  ) 

Peroamus  (gen.  -t,  in  the  plural  Pergama,  gen. 
■orum),  the  citadel  or  acropolis  of  Ilium  (Horn  ,  //.,  4, 
508),  and  sometimes  used  by  the  poets  as  a  term  fo? 
the  city  itself.  (Scncc,  Troad.,  14.  —  Id.,  Agam., 
421—  Virg.,  „£».,  1,  466,  cVc.)  Tne  relationship  of 
the  word  I  ergamua  to  the  Greek  iri-pyoc  and  the  Ten* 
tonic  berg,  is  obvious.  The  names  of  the  towns  Berge 
in  Thrace  and  Perge  in  Pamphylia,  contain  the  same 
element  berg.  (Compare  the  Gothic  baurgs;  the  Ger- 
man burg,  "  a  castle,  fort,  citadel;"  the  Irish  brog  and 
brug,  "a  grand  house  or  build. ng;  a  fortified  place;  a 
palace  or  royal  residence,"  dtc.)  The  writers  on  Lin- 
guistic seek  to  trace  these  and  other  cognate  expres- 
sions to  the  Sansc-it  root  .oar  or  piv,  -  to  fill,"  "  W 
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ftrnisb,"  but  with  no  very  great  success.  Consult  re- 
mark* under  the  article  Mesombna  —  Euhhof,  Parol- 
UU  det  Languc*,p  34-8. — Kaltschmidi,  VergUtckuntr 
der  Sprocket,  p.  238.) — II.  or  PengImum  {Hepyaftoc 
or  Iltpyajtov).  the  mo* t  important  city  in  M)iia,  attuate 
in  the  southern  part  of  that  country,  in  a  plain  watered 
by  two  small  riven,  the  Selinui  and  Cctiua,  which  af- 
terward joined  the  Caicus.  This  celebrated  city  it 
mentioned  for  the  first  tune  in  Xenophon'a  Anabasia 
(7,  84).  Xrnophon  remained  here  for  some  time  aa 
tl  e  guest  of  Gorgion  and  Gongylua,  who  appear  to  have 
been  the  possessors  of  the  place.  (Compare  Hut.  Gr  , 
3,  1,  4  )  It  would  seem  to  have  been  at  first  a  for- 
tress of  considerable  natural  strength,  situate  on  the 
top  of  a  conical  hill,  and,  when  the  city  began  to  be 
formed  around  the  base  of  this  hill,  the  fortress  served 
aa  a  citadel.  In  consequence  of  the  strength  of  the 
place,  it  wa-s  selected  by  I.ysimschus,  Alexander's 
general,  as  a  place  of  security  for  the  reception  and 
preservation  of  his  great  wealth,  said  to  amount  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  9(MH)  talents.  The  care  of  thia  treas- 
ure was  confided  to  Phileterus  of  Tium  in  Bilhynia, 
in  whom  he  placed  the  greatest  confidence.  PbileUe- 
rus  remained  for  a  long  time  faithful  to  his  charge  ;  but, 
having  been  injuriously  treated  by  Arsinoe,  the  wife  of 
Lysimachus,  who  sought  to  prejudice  the  mind  of  her 
husband  against  him,  he  was  induced  to  withdraw  his 
allegiance  from  that  prince,  and  declare  himself  inde- 
pendent. The  misfortunes  of  Lysimachus  prevented 
him  from  taking  vengeance  on  the  offender,  and  thus 
Philctserus  remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  frt 
town  and  treasure  for  twenty  years,  having  contrived, 
by  dexterous  management  and  wise  measures,  to  re- 
main at  peace  with  all  the  neighbouring  powers.  He 
transmitted  the  possession  of  his  principality  to  Eu- 
menes, his  r.cphcw.  An  account  of  the  reign  of  this 
inonarcn,  and  of  tho  other  kings  of  Pcrgamus,  has  been 
already  given.  (Fid.  Eumcnes  II.,  111.  ;  Atlalus  I., 
II.,  lil.) — After  the  death  of  Altalus  III.,  who  left  his 
dominions  by  will  to  the  Romans.  Aristonicus,  a  nat- 
ural son  of  Eumenes,  the  father  of  Attains,  opposed 
this  arrangement,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  him- 
self on  the  throne  ;  but  he  was  vanquished  and  made 

Erisoner,  and  the  Romans  finally  took  possession  of  the 
ingdom,  which  henceforth  became  a  province  of  the 
empire  under  the  name  of  Asia.  {Strab  ,  624,  646  ) 
Pergamus  continued  to  flourish  and  prosper  as  a  Ro- 
man city,  so  that  Pliny  (6,  32)  docs  not  scruple  to 
style  it  "longe  claruoimum  Asia  Pergamum.''  To. 
the  Christian  the  history  of  Pcrgamus  sfTords  an  ad- 
ditional interest,  since  it  is  one  of  the  seven  chjrches 
of  Asia  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Revelations.  Though 
condemnation  is  passed  upon  it  as  one  of  the  churches 
infected  by  the  Nicolaitan  heresy,  its  faithful  servants, 
more  especially  the  martyr  Antipas,  aro  noticed  as 
holding  fast  the  name  of  Christ.  {Ret.  2,  12,  *eqq.) 
— Pergamus  was  famed  for  its  library,  which  yielded 
only  to  that  of  Alexand-ei  in  extent  and  value.  (Strab,, 
OH.—Athcnttus,  1,  3  )  It  was  founded  by  Eumenes 
II.,  and  consisted  of  no  less  than  '200.000  volumes. 
This  noble  collection  was  afterward  given  by  Antony 
to  Cleopatra,  who  transported  it  to  Alexandres,  where 
it  formed  part  of  the  splendid  library  in  the  latter  city. 
(Plut ,  Vtt.  Ant.,  68.)  It  was  from  their  being  first 
used  for  writing  in  lH<<  library  that  parchment  skins 
wore  ctlled  "  rergtmtna  ckartce"  (Varro,  op.  Plin., 
13,  II),  but  it  is  Troneous  to  say  that  parchment  was 
invented  at  Pergamus.  What  drove  Eumenes  to  em- 
ploying i:  for  bocks,  was  the  circumstance  of  Ptole- 
my's having  forbidden  the  exportation  of  papyrus  from 
his  kingdom,  in  order  to  check,  if  possible,  the  growth 
of  the  Porgamenian  library,  and  prevent  it  from  rival- 
ling his  "wn  — Pergamus  was  the  native  place  of  the 
celebrated  Galen.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  city  was  a 
fair>iu  temple  of  ^Esculapius,  which,  among  other 
tat  nVgts,  h  id  that  of  ex  asylum.  Tbs  concourse  of 
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\  .ndividuals  to  this  temple  was  almost  without  c  urort 
or  cessation.  They  passed  the  night  then  to  ravokr 
the  deity,  who  communicated  remedies,  eittrr  u 
dreams  or  by  the  mouths  of  his  pnesta,  who  dam.. ti- 
led drugs  and  performed  cbirurgica,  operations.  Tr* 
Emperor  Caracal  la,  A.D.  216,  repaired  to  Per?an.w 
for  the  recovery  of  his  beaJth.  but  iEsculapius  was  ur> 
moved  by  bis  prayers.  When  Pruetas,  second  kjnj 
of  Bilhynia,  waa  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Pergiinu*, 
he  nearly  destroyed  this  temple,  which  stood  cootigv 
ous  to  the  theatre,  without  the  city  walls. — The  mod- 
em town  retains  iho  name  of  Bergamah  or  Btrgwi, 
and  is  still  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  Mr. 
Fellows,  who  visited  it  in  1838,  says  that  it  is  as  busy 
and  thriving  as  heavy  taxation  will  allow,  and  has  seven 
or  eight  khans.  (Tour  tit  An*  Minor,  p.  34 )  k 
contains  many  extensive  ruins.  Col.  Leake  in/ornt* 
us,  that  remains  of  the  temple  of  i£seulaptut,  of  las 
theatre,  stadium,  amphitheatre,  and  several  other  build- 
ings, are  still  to  be  seen.  {Journal,  p.  266.)  Mr.  Kel 
lows  remarka,  that  the  walls  of  the  Turkish  bouses  ut 
full  of  the  relics  of  marbles,  with  ornaments  of  ths 
richest  Grecian  art  (p.  34.  —  Cramer's  At*  Minor, 
vol  l,p.  136  «y-y.) 
Pic  hoi.    Ftd.  Perga. 

Perunder,  son  of  Cypselos,  tyrant  of  Corinth.  Ha 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  sovereign  power,  and  ir 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  displayed  a  degree  of 
moderation  unknown  to  his  parent.  Having  subse- 
quently, however,  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Thnv 
sybalus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  he  is  said  by  Herodotus  t» 
have  surpassed,  from  that  time,  his  father  Cypselus  k 
cruelty  and  crime.  It  is  certain  that,  if  the  particulars 
which  the  historian  has  related  of  his  conduct  towards 
his  own  family  be  authentic,  they  would  fully  josufy 
the  execration  he  has  expressed  for  the  character  of 
this  disgusting  tyrant  (5,  92  ;  3,  50,  dec  ).  Notwith- 
standing these  enormities,  Penander  was  distinguished 
for  bis  love  of  science  and  literature,  which  entitled 
him  to  be  ranked  among  the  seven  sages  of  Greece 
{Diog.  Laert ,  VU.  Periand)  According  to  AristotJe, 
he  reigned  44  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nepnevt 
Psammetichus,  who  lived  three  veers  only.  (Crasser'* 
Anc.  Grtcct,  vol.  3,  p.  13.) — Herodotus  relates,  that 
Penander,  having  sent  a  messenger  to  Thratybolus  ol 
Miletus,  to  ascertain  from  him  in  what  way  he  might 
reign  most  securely,  Tbrasybulos  led  the  messenger 
out  of  the  city,  and,  taking  him  through  a  field  of  stand- 
ing corn,  kept  interrogating  him  about  the  object  of  his 
mission,  and  every  now  and  then  striking  dowi  an  ear 
of  grain  that  was  taller  than  the  rest.  After  having 
passed  through  the  field,  he  dismissed  the  man  without 
any  answer  to  his  message.  On  his  return  to  Coriuib, 
the  messenger  reported  to  Periander  all  that  bid  oc- 
curred, and  the  latter,  quickly  perceiving  what  Thxa- 
sybulus  meant  by  nis  apparently  strange  conduct,  put 
to  death  the  most  prominent  and  powerful  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Corinth.  {Herod.,  5,  92  )  Niebuhr  thinks 
that  this  story  furnished  the  materials  for  the  some* 
what  similar  one  related  of  Sextus  Tsrquinius  and  tbs 
people  of  Gabii.  {Rom.  Hut.,  vol  1,  p.  450,  £ng 
trantl.)  Plutarch,  however,  makes  Penander  to  have 
disapproved  of  the  advice  which  Thrasybulus  s:lent/y 
gave  him,  and  not  to  have  followed  it.  (Sept.  Sap. 
Conviv.—Op.,  ed.  Reuke,  vol.  6,  p.  558.)  Aristotle, 
on  the  other  hand,  reverses  the  story,  and  says  that  Pe- 
riander was  applied  to  by  Thrasybulus,  and  did  what 
Herodotus  makes  the  latter  to  have  done.  {Polit ,  9, 
11. — Id.,  5.  10  —Consult  Creuser,  ad  Herod  ,  5,  92 ) 

Pericles  (flepmX^c)  »on  of  Xsnthippus,  who 
defeated  the  Persians  at  Mycale,  and  of  Aganste,  niece 
of  the  famous  Clistheoes.  {Herod  ,  6, 131.)  He  was 
thus  the  representative  of  a  noble  family,  and  he  im- 
proved the  advantages  6T  birth  by  those  of  education. 
He  attended  the  teaching  of  Damon,  who  communica- 
ted political  instruction  in  the  form  of  mafic  lessons  d 
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Zeno  the  Eleatic  ;  and,  most  especially,  of  the  subtle 
and  profound  Anazagoras.    Plutarch's  account  shows 
that  he  acquired  from  Anazagoras  moral  as  well  as 
physical  truths ;  and  that,  while  he  learned  enough  of 
astronomy  to  raise  bim  above  vulgar  errors,  the  same 
teachers  supplied  him  with  those  notions  of  the  order- 
ly arrangement  of  society  which  were  afterward  so 
much  the  object  of  his  public  life.    Dut  all  these  stud- 
ies had  a  political  end ;  and  the  same  activity  and 
acute  nets  which  led  bim  into  physical  inquiries,  gave 
hi*o  the  will  and  the  power  to  become  ruler  of  Athens. 
Is  his  youth,  old  men  traced  a  likeness  to  Piais- 
tMlus,  which,  joined  to  the  obvious  advantages  with 
which  he  would  have  entered  public  life,  excited  dis- 
trust, and  actually  seems  to  have  retarded  his  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  of  politics.    However,  about  the 
year  469,  two  years  after  the  ostracism  of  Themis- 
tocles,  and  about  the  time  when  Aristides  died,  Per- 
icles came  forward  in  a  public  capacity,  and  before 
long  became  head  of  a  party  opposed  to  that  of  Cimon 
tbc  son  of  Milliades.    Plutarch  accuses  Pericles  of 
taking  the  democratic  side  because  Cimon  headed  that 
of  the  nobles.    A  popular  era  usually  strengthens  the 
hands  of  the  executive,  and  is  therefore  unfavourable 
to  public  liberty ;  and  the  Persian  war  seems  to  have 
been  emphatically  so  to  Athens,  as  at  its  termination 
she  found  herself  under  the  guidance  of  a  statesman 
who  partook  more  of  the  character  of  a  general  than 
yf  the  prime  minister.    {Heeren's  Poltt.  Antiq.  of 
Greta.)    Cimon's  character  was  in  itself  a  guarantee 
againut  aggrandizement,  either  on  his  own  part  or  oth- 
ers ;  but  we  may  perhaps  give  Pericles  credit  for  see- 
ing the  danger  of  so  much  power  in  less  scrupulous 
hands  than  Cimon's.    Be  this  aa  it  may,  Periclea  took 
the  popular  side,  and,  as  such,  became  the  opponent 
of  Cimon.    About  the  time  when  Cimon  was  prose- 
cuted and  fined  (B.C.  461),  Pericles  began  his  first 
attack  on  ihe  aristocracy  through  the  side  of  the  Are- 
opagus ;  and  in  spite  of  Cimon,  and  of  an  advocate 
yet  more  powerful  (the  poet  ^£schylus),  succeeded  in 
depriving  the  Areopagus  of  its  judicial  powers,  except 
in  certain  inconsiderable  cases.    This  triumph  pre- 
ceded, if  it  did  not  produce,  the  ostracism  of  Cimon 
(B.C.  461).    From  this  time  until  Cimon's  recsll, 
which  Mr.  Thirlwall  places,  though  doubtfully,  in  the 
year  453,  we  find  Pericles  acting  aa  a  military  com- 
mander, and  by  his  valour  at  Tauegra  preventing  the 
regret  which  Cimon's  absence  would  otherwise  un- 
doubtedly have  created.    What  caused  him  to  bring 
about  the  recall  of  Cimon  is  doubtful ;  perhaps,  as 
Mr.  Thirlwall  suggests,  to  strengthen  himself  against 
bis  most  virulent  opponents  by  conciliating  the  more 
moderate  of  them,  such  as  their  great  leader  him- 
self.   After  the  death  of  Cimon,  Thucydides  look  his 
place,  and  for  some  time  atood  at  the  head  of  the 
•Utionary  party.    He  was  a  belter  rhetorician  than 
Cimon;  in  fact,  more  statesman  than,  warrior ;  but 
the  influence  of  Pericles  was  irresistible ;  and  in  444 
Thucydides  waa  ostracized,  which  period  we  may  con- 
sider aa  the  turning  point  of  Pericles'  power,  and  after 
which  it  was  wellnigh  absolute.    We  are  unable  to 
trace  the  exact  steps  by  which  Athens  rose  from  the 
•itur.tion  of  chief  among  allies  to  that  of  mistress 
over  tributaries ;  but  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  Per- 
icles aided  in  the  change,  and  increased  their  contri- 
butions nearly  one  third.    His  finishing  blow  to  the 
independence  of  the  allies  was  the  conquest  of  Samos 
and  Byzantium,  a  transaction  belonging  rather  to  his- 
tory than  biography ;  he  secured  his  success  by  plant- 
ing colonies  in  various  places,  so  as  to  accustom  the 
allies  lo  look  on  Athens  as  the  capital  of  a  great  em- 
pire, of  which  they  themselves  were  component  parts, 
but  still  possessed  no  independent  existence.  From 
this  time  till  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
Pericles  appears  engaged  in  peaceful  pursuits.  He 
d  a  third  wall  from  Athena  to  the  harbour  of 


the  Pinetis.    He  covered  the  Acropolis  with  magnify 
cect  buildings,  and  encouraged  public  taste  by  the  su- 
rest of  all  methods,  the  accustoming  the  eye  to  statu- 
esque and  architectural  beauty.    At  Athens,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  poetry  had  the  start  of  the  kindred 
arte ;  but,  during  the  age  of  Pericles,  it  attained  to  a 
greater  height  than  had  ever  before  been  reached.  ' 
The  drama  was  then  at  perfection  in  the  hands  of 
Sophocles  ;  and,  by  enabling  the  poor  to  attend  theat- 
rical representations,  Pericjes  nurtured  their  taste,  and 
increased  his  own  popularity  by  thus  throwing  open  the 
theatre  lo  all.    This  precedent,  whether  made  by  Per- 
icles or  not,  ultimately  proved  more  ruinous  to  the 
state  than  any  defeat.    It  made  the  people  a  set  of 
pleasure-takers,  with  all  that  restlessness  in  the  pur- 
suit of  pleasure  which  usually  belongs  to  the  privileged 
few.    Another  innovation,  of  which  Pericles  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  author,  was  equally  injurious 
in  its  consequences,  that,  namely,  of  paying  thedicasts 
in  the  courta.    At  first  the  pay  was  only  moderate; 
but  it  operated  as  a  premium  on  the  attendance  at 
lawsuits,  the  causes  became  a  mode  of  excitement  tor 
a  people  whose  intellectual  activity  made  them  partic- 
ularly eager  for  anything  of  the  kind,  and  thence  re 
suited  that  litigious  spirit  which  is  so  admirably  ridi- 
culed in  the  "  Wasps"  of  Aristophanes.    But  we  may 
well  excuse  mistakes  of  this  kind,  grounded  probably 
on  a  false  view  of  civil  rights  and  duties,  such  as  an 
Athenian,  with  the  highest  possible  sense  of  the  dig- 
nity of  Athens,  would  be  the  most  likely  to  fall  into. 
Pericles,  no  doubt,  had  an  honest  and  serious  wish  lo 
establish  such  an  empire  for  Athens  as  should  enable 
her  citizens  to  subsist  entirely  on  the  contributions  of 
their  dependant  allies,  and,  like  a  class  of  rulers,  to  di- 
rect and  govern  the  whole  of  that  empire,  of  which  the 
mere  brute  force  and  physical  labour  were  to  be  sup- 
plied by  a  less  noble  race.    Pericles  was  descended,  aa 
we  have  seen,  by  tbc  mother's  side  from  the  family  oi 
Clisthenes,  and  he  waa  thus  implicated,  according  tc 
the  religious  notiona  of  those  times,  in  tho  guilt  of  the 
murder  of  Cylon's  partisans,  which  was  committed  at 
ihe  very  altars  of  the  Acropolis.    (Thueyd.,  I,  126. — 
Herod.,  5,  70,  dec.)    Tho  Lacedemonians,  before  the 
actual  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  urged 
on  the  Athenians  the  necessity  of  banishing  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  who  had  committed  this  offence 
against  religion,  which  was  only  an  indirect  way  of 
attacking  Periclea  and  driving  him  into  exile.  The 
Atheniana  retorted  by  urging  the  Lacedemonians  to 
cleanse  themselves  from  the  guilt  incurred  by  the  death 
of  Paoaanias.    (Vid.  Pausanias.)    Pericles  lived  to 
direct  the  Peloponnesian  war  for  two  years.    His  pol- 
icy was  that  ot  uncompromising  though  cautious  re- 
sistance, and  his  great  effort  vas  to  induce  tho  Athe- 
nians to  consider  Attica  in  the  light  merely  of  a  post, 
to  be  held  or  resigned  as  occasion  required,  not  of  hal- 
lowed ground,  to  lose  which  was  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  loss  of  all.    In  the  speech  which  he  made  before 
war  was  declared,  aa  it  is  recorded  by  Thucydides,  he 
impressed  the  Athenians  with  these  opinions,  represent- 
ing the  superiority  of  their  navy  and  the  importance  of 
avoiding  conflicts  in  the  field,  which,  if  successful, 
coold  only  bring  temporary  advantage ;  if  the  contrary, 
would  be  irretrievable.    At  the  end  of  the  first  cam- 
paign. Periclea  delivered  an  oration  upon  those  who 
had  fallen  in  the  war,  as  he  bad  done  before  at  tne 
close  of  the  Samian  war.    From  that  speech  (at  least 
if  Thucydides  reported  well)  we  learn  what  Pericles 
considered  to  be  the  character  of  a  good  citizen,  and 
wo  see  in  what  strong  contrast  he  placed  the  Spar- 
tan to  the  Athenian  method  of  bringing  up  members 
of  the  atate.    This  speech,  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
the  compositions  of  antiquity — the  full  transfusion  of 
I  which  into  a  modern  language  is  an  impossibility — ex- 
hibits a  more  complete  view  of  the  intellectual  power 
and  moral  character  of  Periclea  than  all  that  the  histo 
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far  and  oiographers  have  said  of  him.  The  form  in  j  would  have  been  lost  to  posterity.  {Emvcl.  Vscfd 
which  the  great  orator  and  statesman  has  imbodicd  ,  Knoxoi,  voL  17,  p.  445,  seqq.}— >As  regard*  the  coo- 
his  lofty  conceptions,  is  beauty  chastened  and  cleva-  nexion  that  existed  between  Pericles  and  the  celebt* 
ted  by  a  noble  severity.  Athens  and  Athenians  are  j  ted  Aspasia,  consult  remarks  under  the  latter  article, 
the  objects  which  hts  ambition  seeks  to  immortalize,  ,  Pkrillus,  an  ingenious  artist,  who  made  a  brum 
and  the  whole  world  is  the  theatre  and  the  witness  of  ,  bull  as  an  instrument  of  torture,  and  presented  it  to 
her  glorious  exploits.  His  philosophy  teaches  that  life  Pbalaris,  tyrant  of  Agngentum.  His  native  city  bat 
is  a  thing  to  be  enjoyed  ;  death  a  thing  not  to  be  fear-  j  nut  been  ascertained,  in  the  pseudo-epistles  of  Pba- 
•d.  The  plague  at  Athens  soon  followed,  and  its  dc-  |  laris  he  is  called  an  Athenian ;  but  it  is  more  probsbb 
eilitating  effects  mado  restraint  less  irksome  to  the  that  he  was  a  Sicilian,  perhaps  an  Agrigentine.  {BaU 
people;  but,  while  it dampe<ftlicir  activity,  it  increased  i  Icy  on  Phaiaris,  p.  382,  cd.  1816.)  The  brazen  ua 
their  impatience  of  war.  In  spite  of  another  harangue,  I  age  which  he  fabricated  was  hollow,  and  had  an  opeo 
in  which  he  represented  most  forcibly  how  absurd  it  j  ing  or  door  (#vp<c)  on  the  upper  part  of  the  back, 
would  be  to  allow  circumstances  like  a  plague  to  in-  where  the  shoulder-blades  approach  each  other  [~tfi 
»*rfere  with  his  well-laid  plans,  ho  was  brought  to  trial  |  rue  erwufUag. — J'olyb.,  12,  25).  Through  this  opro- 
and  fined,  but  his  influence  returned  when  the  fit  was  t  ing  the  victim  of  the  tyrant's  cruelty  was  introduced 
over.  In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  having  lost  his  |  into  the  body  of  the  bull,  and,  a  fire  being  kindled  bc- 
two  legitimate  sons,  his  sister,  and  many  of  his  beGt  |  neath  the  belly  of  the  image,  was  slowly  roasted  alive; 
friends,  be  fell  ill,  and,  after  a  lingering  sickness,  died.  J  while  the  cry  of  tlie  sufferer,  as  it  came  forth  from  um 
Some  beautiful  talcs  are  told  of  his  deathbed,  all  tend-  j  mouth  of  the  bull,  resembled  the  roaring  of  a  living 
ing  to  show  that  the  calm  foresight  and  humanity  for  ■  animal.  Phaiaris  is  said  to  have  tried  the  experiment 
which  he  was  so  remarkable  in  life  did  not  desert  him  .  first  upon  the  artist  himself.  He  lost  his  own  life, 
in  death.  It  is  an  interesting  question,  and  one  which  { too,  according  to  Ovid,  in  this  same  manner,  turing 
continually  presents  itself  to  tho  student  of  history,  himself  been  burned  iu  the  bull  when  stripped  of  iua 
bow  far  those  great  men,  who  always  appear  at  impor- 
tant junctures  for  the  assertion  of  some  principle  or  the 
carrying  out  of  some  great  national  object,  are  con- 
scious of  the  work  which  is  appointed  for  them  to  do. 

It  would,  for  instance,  bo  most  instructive,  could  we  '  into  the  nostrils  of  the  bull  when  a  person  was 
now  ascertain  to  what  extent  Pericles  foresaw  that  to  suffer,  and  the  cry  of  tho  victim  would  come  forth 
approaching  contest  of  principles,  a  small  part  only  of  i  with  a  kind  of  low,  moaning  music  fioi]  <5t  dio  Tin 
which  he  lived  to  direct.  Looking  from  a  distance,  I  avXuv  /icXi;  uirorOJati,  ola  /uyvpurara,  «oi  raav/j- 
we  can  see  a  kind  of  necessity  imprinted  on  his  actions, !  ott  dpuvu&tc,  nai  ftvm'joeTai  yoepurarev. — Lucian,  L 
and  think  we  trace  their  dependance  on  each  other  and  c  ).  This,  however,  is  all  embellishment ;  and  is  tfct 
the  manner  in  which  they  harmonize.  Athens  was  to  same  light,  no  doubt,  are  we  to  regard  what  this  wri- 
be  preserved  by  accessions  of  power,  wealth,  and  civ-  tcr  also  tells  us,  that  Phaiaris,  after  having  puzu»bt* 
ilization,  to  maintain  a  conflict  in  which,  had  she  been  the  artist  by  means  of  his  own  work,  sent  the  bull  at 
vanquished,  the  peculiar  character  of  Spartan  institu-  an  offering  to  Apollo  at  Delphi ;  unless,  as  Bentky 
tiona  might  have  irreparably  blighted  those  germes  of  I  inclines  to  believe,  there  was  some  tradition  that  the 
civilization,  the  fruit  of  which  all  succeeding  genera-  |  bull  had  been  so  sent,  and  that,  having  been  rejected 
(ions  have  enjoyed.  But  how  should  this  bo!  Her  by  the  priests,  it  was  carried  back  to  Agrigtotum. 
leader  must  have  been  a  single  person,  for  energetic  j  (Bent ley  on  Phaiaris,  p.  383.)— Tim*os,  toe  Stciliaa 
unity  of  purpose  was  needed,  such  as  no  cluster '  historian,  who  wrote  about  the  128tb  Olympiad  (B  C. 
of  contemporary  or  siring  of  successive  rulers  could  '  268-264),  maintained,  as  we  arc  informed  by  Polyoma 
have  been  expected  to  show.  1  hat  ruler  must  havo  '  (12, 25)  and  Diodorus  Siculus  (13, 90),  that  the  wboU> 
governed  according  to  the  laws,  for  a  tyrant  would  {  story  of  the  bull  of  Phaiaris  was  a  mere  nct*m,tiwiigb 
have  been  expelled  by  the  sword  of  the  Spartans,  as  i  it  had  been  so  much  talked  of  by  historian*  as  wtU  as 
so  many  other  tyrants  were,  or  by  the  voice  of  the  i  poets.  The  two  writers  just  mentioned,  however, 
commonalty,  every  day  growing  into  greater  power.  I  dertake  to  refute  this  assertion  of 


tyranny,  and  having  had  his  tongue  previously  cut  out, 
(Val.  Max.,  3,  3.—  Phal.,  Epist.,  Wi—PUa.,  34,8. 
— Luctan,  Phaiaris  prior,  U. — Ovid,  Ibis,  441.)  Ac- 
cording to  Lucian's  account,  pipes  were  to  be  inserted 


run ai us,  and  inform 


Moreover,  without  being  given  to  change,  be  must 
have  been  prepared  to  modify  existing  institutions  so 
as  to  suit  the  altered  character  of  the  times.  He  must 
have  been  above  his  age  in  matters  of  religious  belief, 
and  yet  of  so  catholic  a  temper  as  to  respect  prejudi- 
ces in  which  he  had  no  share  ;  for  otherwise,  in  so  tol- 
erant an  age,  he  would  probably  have  incurred  the  fate 
uf  Anaxagoras,  and  destroyed  his  own  political  influ- 
ence without  making  his  countrymen  one  whit  the 
wiser.  He  must  have  been  a  man  of  taste,  or  he 
would  not  have  been  able  to  go  along  with  and  direct 
that  artistic  skill,  which  arose  instantly  on  the  abolition 
of  those  old  religious  notions  forbidding  any  departure 
from  *;aditional  resemblances  in  the  delineation  of  the 
features  of  gods  and  heroes,  otherwise  he  would  have 
lost  one  grand  bold  upon  the  people  of  Athens.  If 
Pericles  had  not  possessed  oratorical  skill,  he  would 
never  have  won  his  way  to  popularity  ;  and  later  in  life 
he  must  have  been  able  to  direct  an  army,  or  the  ex- 
pedition to  Samos  might  have  been  fatal  to  that  edifice 
of  power  which  he  had  been  so  long  in  building. 
Lastly,  had  he  not  lived  to  strengthen  the  resolve  of 
the  wavering  people  while  the  troops  of  Sparta  were 
yearly  ravaging  the  Thriasian  plain,  tho  Peloponnesian 
war  would  have  been  prematurely  ended,  and  that  les- 
i,  so  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  powers  which  a  free 
lo  on  exe'eisc  under  every  kind  of  misfortune, 
i004 


us  that  the  brazen  bull  of  Phaiaris  was  carried  off  froa 
Agrigcntum  by  the  Carlhcginians ;  and  that,  ware 
Carthage  was  taken  by  the  younger  Scipio,  the  inuf< 
was  restored  to  Agrigentuni  by  the  Roman  command- 
er, its  identity  having  been  fully  proved  by  the  open- 
ing on  the  back  alluded  to  above.    {Polylnus,  I.  <- 
— Diod.  Sic.,  I-  c.)    The  scholiast  on  Pindar  (PyA-, 
1,  185)  gives  the  narration  of  Timcus  in  a  different 
way;  for  be  tells  us,  from  this  historian,  that  the 
Agrigcntines  cast  the  bull  of  Phaiaris  into  the  sea ; 
and  that  the  bull  in  Agrigcntum,  which  in  his  (Turjf- 
us')  time  was  shown  for  that  of  Phaiaris,  was  only 
an  effigy  of  the  river  Gela.    From  this  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  Timaus  did  not  deny  that  the  tyrant  had  a 
brazen  bull,  but  only  censured  the  mistake  of  tfeo»e 
who  took  a  tauriform  image  of  a  river  for  it-  Beta- 
ley  thinks,  however,  that  few  will  prefer  the  account 
of  the  scholiast  to  that  of  Polybius  and  IWorus 
(Phal.,  p.  380),  but  perhaps  the  solution  which  Goikr 
proposes  is  the  best,  namely,  thst  the  bull  of  Phafcuu 
had  been  carried  away  to  Carthage,  and  that  tho  cm 
which  Timcus  saw  at  Agrigentum  was  actually  a  taa 
riform  effigy  of  the  river  Gela.    The  only  duScnhi 
that  remains  is  the  statement  respecting  the  boll  • 
Phaiaris  having  been  cast  into  the  sea,  which  mm 
possibly  be  an  error  on  the  part  of  the 
(GoUcr,  dc  Situ  tt  orig.  Syrtcus.,  p  274  - 
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At  i smarts  of  Bikkh,  ad  Sckol.,  I.  c,  in  not. —  Pind., 
Op.,  vol.  2,  p.  310.)—  As  regards  the  name  of  the  ar- 
tist himself,  most  authors  adopt  the  form  Perillut,  as 
we  hare  given  it ;  Lucisn,  however,  and  the  scholiast 
an  Pindar  have  Perilaut,  and  Bentley  also  prefers  thia. 
The  change,  indeed,  from  HEP1AA02  to  ITEPIAA- 
02  ta  to  extremely  easy,  that  one  or  the  other  must 
be  a  mere  error  of  transcription.  A  similar  name  has 
been  critically  discussed  by  Hermann  in  his  work  en- 
titled,  "  Utbcr  Bdckht  Bchavdlung  der  Gricch.  In- 
schnften  (p.  106.— Did.  Art.,  :  v.). 

Peiixthus.  a  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Propoctts,  west  of  Byzantium.    It  was  originally  col- 
ctized  by  the  Samians  (Scymn.,  Ch.,  v.  713. — Scylax, 
p.  28),  and  was  said  to  have  received  its  name  from 
the  Epidaurian  Permthus,  one  of  the  followers  of  Ores- , 
tea.   Another  account,  however,  assigned  its  founda- 
tion to  Hercules,  and  the  inhabitants  themselves  would 
seem  to  have  believed  this,  from  their  having  a  figure 
of  Hercules  on  the  reverse  of  their  coins,  Perinthus 
toon  became  a  place  of  great  trade,  and,  surpassing  in 
this  the  neighbouring  Selymbria,  eventually  rivalled 
Byzantium.    When  this  last-mentioned  city,  howev- 
er, fell  under  the  Spartan  power.  Perinthus  was  com- 
pelled to  follow  its  example.    It  subsequently  suffered 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Thracians,  but  principally  from 
those  of  Philip  of  Maccdon,  who  besieged  and  vig- 
orously pressed  the  city,  but  was  unable  to  take  it. 
The  city  was  situate  on  a  small  peninsula,  and  the 
isttmus  connecting  it  with  the  mainland  was  only  a 
»ta>liuin  broad,  according  to  Ephorua,  but  Pliny  (4, 
11)  makes  it  somewhat  more.    The  place  was  built 
aloig  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  afforded  to  one  approach- 
ing it  the  appearance  of  a  theatre,  the  inner  rows  of 
dwellings  being  overtopped  by  those  behind.  (Diod,, 
16,  76.)   Perinthus  continued  to  be  a  flourishing  city 
even  under  the  Roman  power,  and  received  a  great 
accession  of  power  when  its  rival  Byzantium  fell  un- 
der the  displeasure  of  the  Emperor  Severus.  The 
case  was  altered,  however,  when  Constantine  trans- 
ferred the  seat  of  empire  to  Byzantium ;  and  about 
this  penod  we  find  Perinthus  appearing  with  the  addi- 
tional name  of  Heraclea,  without  our  being  able  to  as- 
certain either  tho  exact  cause  or  period  of  the  change. 
Ptolemy,  it  is  true,  aaya  "  Perinthus  or  Heraclea,"  but 
•Jus  is  evidently  the  interpolation  of  some  later  scholi- 
ast.  The  coins  of  this  place  reach  upward  to  the  time 
>f  Aurelun  :  they  bear  no  other  name  but  that  of  Pe- 
rinthus.   With  the  writers  of  the  fourth  century,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  more  usual  name  is  Heraclea ; 
though  they  almost  all  add  that  the  city  was  once 
called  PennlhuH,  or  else,  like  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
pin  both  names  together.    Hence  it  would  appear 
tbt  the  change  of  appellation  was  a  gradual  one,  and 
not  suddenly  made,  in  sccordance  with  the  command 
of  any  emperor,  as  in  the  case  of  Constantinople.  Af- 
ter this  last- mentioned  place  Perinthus  was  the  most 
important  city  in  this  quarter  of  Thrace.    Jajstinian  re- 
built the  ancient  palace  in  it,  and  repaired  the  aque- 
ducts.   {Procop  ,  AZ&if.,  4,  9.)    It  could  not,  indeed, 
be  an  unimportant  city,  as  all  tho  main  roads  to  By- 
zantium from  Italy  and  Greece  met  here.    The  mod- 
ern Erekli  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  (Man- 
ncrt,  Gcogr.,  vol.  7,  p.  174,  ttqa.) 

PeaiPATKTici  (UepiirartiTucot),  a  name  given  to  the 
followers  of  Aristotle.  According  to  the  common  ac- 
count, the  sect  were  called  by  this  appellation  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  master's  walking  about  as 
he  discoursed  with  his  pupils  (ricpi7ran7rt«or,  U7rd  rov 
wtptwartiv).  Others,  however,  more  correctly,  de- 
rive the  name  from  the  public  walk  (irepi'rraror,)  in  the 
Lycmarn,  which  Aristotle  and  his  disciples  were  ac- 
customed to  frequent.  (Brutker,  Hut.  Crit.  Phil., 
vol.  1,  p.  788.)  A  summary  of  the  doctrine  of  this 
school  trill  be  found  under  the  article  Aristoteles. — 
Before  withdrawing  from  bis  public  labours,  Aristotle 
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appointed  Theophrastus  his  successor  in  tba  txm $ 
(rid.  Theophrastus),  and  the  latter  was  followed  con- 
secutively by  Strato  of  Lampsacus,  Lycon  or  Glycol 
of  Troas,  Anston  of  Ceos,  and  Critolaua  the  Lycian. 
With  Diodorus  of  Tyre,  who  came  immediately  afiei 
Critolaua,  the  uninterrupted  succession  of  the  Peripa- 
tetic school  terminated,  about  the  140th  Olympiad 
The  Peripatetic  doctrines  were  introduced  into  Home 
in  common  with  the  other  branches  of  the  Greek  phi 
loeophy,  by  the  embassy  of  Critolaua,  Carneades,  ana 
Diogenes,  but  wore  little  known  until  the  time  of  Syl> 
la.  Tyrannion  the  grammarian  and  Andronicua  ol 
Rhodes  were  the  first  who  brought  the  writings  ol 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  into  notice.  The  obscu 
rity  of  Aristotle's  works  tended  much  to  hinder  the 
success  of  his  philosophy  among  the  Romans.  Julius 
Csesar  and  Augustus  patronised  the  Peripatetic  doc- 
trines. Under  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Claudius,  how- 
ever, the  adherents  of  this  school,  in  common  with 
thoso  of  other  sects,  were  either  banished  or  obliged 
to  remain  ailent  on  the  subject  of  their  pecuUar  tenets. 
This  was  the  case,  also,  daring  the  greater  part  of  the 
reign  of  Nero,  although,  in  the  early  part  ol  it,  philos- 
ophy was  favoured.  Ammoniua  the  Peripatetic  madi 
great  exertions  to  extend  the  authority  of  Aristotle; 
but  about  this  time  the  Platonists  began  to  study  his 
writings,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Eclectic  Peripatetics  under  Ammonius  Sacas, 
who  flourished  about  a  century  after  Ammoniua  the 
Peripatetic.  After  the  time  of  Justinian,  philosophy 
in  general  languished.  But  in  that  mixture  of  ancient 
opinions  and  theological  dogmas  which  constituted 
the  philosophy  of  the  middle  ages,  the  system  of  Aris- 
totle predominated.  About  the  12th  century  it  had 
many  adherents  among  the  Saracens  and  Jews,  particu- 
larly in  Spain ;  and  at  the  same  period,  also,  it  began  to 
be  diligently  atudied,  though  not  without  much  opposi- 
tion, among  the  eccleaiuuea  cf  the  Christian  Church. 
Out  of  this  latter  circumstance  gradually  arose  the 
Scholastic  philosophy,  which  took  its  tone  and  com- 
plexion from  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  and  which  con* 
tinued  long  to  perplex  the  minds  of  men  with  its  friv- 
olous though  subtile  speculations.  The  authority  ol 
Aristotle  received  a  severe  shock  at  the  Reformation, 
but  it  survived  the  fall  of  the  scholastic  system.  Hit 
opinions  were  patronised  by  the  Catholic  Church  on 
accoutit  of  their  supposed  favourable  bearing  upon  cer- 
tain doctrines  of  faith  ;  and,  although  Luther  and  oth- 
ers of  the  Reformers  determinedly  opposed  them,  they 
wrre  maintained  by  such  men  as  Melanchthon,  who 
himself  commented  on  several  portions  of  the  works 
of  the  Stagirite.  Many  individuals,  distinguished  for 
their  genius  and  learning,  exerted  themselves  to  revive 
the  Peripatetic  philosophy  in  its  primitive  purity ;  nor 
did  it  cease  to  have  numerous  illustrious  supporters 
until  the  time  of  Bacon,  Grotius,  and  Des  Cartes. 
(Brueker,  Hut.  Crit.  Phil.—Enjuld,  Hist.  PhtL,  vol. 
2,  p.  95,  teqq.— Tennemann,  Hut.  Phil.,  p.  121,  168, 
275.) 

Permcsbus,  a  river  of  Bceotia,  rising  in  Mount  Hel- 
icon, and  which,  after  uniting  its  waters  with  those  of 
the  Olmius,  flowed  along  with  that  stream  into  the 
Copa'ic  Lake  near  Haliartus.  Both  the  Olmius  and 
Permessus  received  their  supplies  from  the  fountains 
of  Aganippe  and  Hippocrcne.  The  river  Permossoa, 
as  well  as  the  fountain  Aganippe,  were  sacred  to  the 
Muses.    {Slrab.,  407.— Propert.,  2,  10,  26.) 

Pkbo,  a  daughter  of  Neleus,  king  of  Pylos,  by 
Chloris.  She  married  Bias,  son  of  Amytbaon.  ( Vtl. 
Melampus.) 

Pkrpkkna,  I.  M.,  waa  consul  B.C.  130,  and  de- 
feated and  took  prisoner  Aristonicus  in  Asia.  (Lis., 
44, 27.— Jd..  44,  32.—  Veil.  Pat.,  2, 4.)— II.  M.  Ven 
to,  was  proscribed  by  Sylla,  whereupon  he  passed  intc 
Spain,  and  becamo  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Sertoriua. 
Dissatisfied  eventually  with  plaving  only  a  sccordart 
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part,  and  envious  of  the  fame  and  •accesses  of  his  t  also  concur*.  The  city  was  not  destroyed  ly  'n  or 
leader,  he  conspired  against  bim,  along  with  other*  of  { thia  occasion,  aa  some  suppose.  The  palace  *t»  tt* 
bis  officers.    Sertorius  wss  assassinated  by  tbe  coo-  i  only  building  that  suffered,  Alexander  hiring  reottit- 


spiratoi*  ai  a  banquet,  and  Pcrpcnna  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  forces ;  but  he  soon  showed  his  utter  inca- 
pacity, and  was  defeated  by  Pompey  and  put  to  death. 
iPtu't,  VU  Serlor) 

Pi««r,cbU,  a  district  of  Thessaly.  Strabo,  in  his 
critical  examination  of  the  Homeric  geography  of 
Thessaly,  affirms,  tliat  the  lower  valley  of  the  Peneua, 
■a  far  as  the  sea,  bad  been  first  occupied  by  the  Per- 
rhebi,  an  ancient  tribe,  apparently  of  Pelasgic  origin 
[Stmonid.  op.  Sircb.,  441.)  On  the  northern  bank  of 
the  great  Thcssalian  river,  they  had  peopled  also  the 
mountainous  tract  bordentif  on  the  Macedonian  dis- 
tricts of  Elimiotis  and  Pieris,  while  to  the  south  they 
stretched  along  the  base  of  Mount  Ossa,  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  Lake  Bcebcts.  These  possessions  were, 
however,  in  course  of  time,  wrested  from  them  by  the 
LapithsD,  another  Pelasgic  nation,  whose  original  abode 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  vales  of  Osaa  and  the  Mag- 
nesian  district.  Yielding  to  these  more  powerful  in- 
vaders, the  greater  part  of  tbe  Perrhssbi  retired,  as 
Strabo  informs  us,  towards  Dolopia  and  the  ridge  of 
Pindus  ;  but  some  atill  occupied  the  valleys  of  Olym- 
pus, while  tbo*e  who  remained  in  the  platna  became 
incorporated  with  the  Lapttha,  under  the  common 
name  of  Pelasgiotsj.  (Strab.,  439.)  The  Perrhsbi 
are  noticed  in  the  catalogue  of  Homer  among  the 
Tbessslian  clans  who  fought  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  (//., 
2,  794.)  Their  antiquity  ia  also  attested  by  the  fact 
of  their  being  enrolled  among  the  Amphictyonic  states. 
As  their  territory  lay  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  and 
comprised  all  the  defiles  by  which  it  was  possible  for 
an  army  to  enter  Thessaly  from  that  province,  or  re- 
turn from  thonco  into  Macedonia,  it  became  a  frequent 
thoroughfare  for  the  troops  of  different  nations.  Tbe 
country  occupied  by  them  seems  to  have  been  situa- 
ted chiefly  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Titaresius,  now 
Sarnnta  roros.  {Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  363, 
9t«q) 

Pkrsj«,  the  inhabitants  of  Persia.    (  Vtd.  Persia.) 
Pbbskph6xk,  the  Greek  name  of  Proserpina.    ( Kid. 
Proserpina.) 

Pcrskpoms,  a  celebrated  city,  situate  in  the  royal 
province  of  Persis,  about  twenty  stadia  from  the  river 
Araxes.  It  is  mentioned  by  Greek  writera  after  the 
time  of  Alexander  as  the  capital  of  Persia.  The  name, 
however,  doea  not  occur  in  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  Xeno- 
phon,  or  Nohemiah,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
other  principal  cities  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  make 
frequent  mention  of  Susa,  Babylon,  ant!  Ecbatana. 
Their  silence  may  be  accounted  for  by  tbe  fact  that  Per- 
sepolis never  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  residence 
for  the  Persian  kings,  though  we  must  conclude,  from 
the  account  of  A  man  and  other  writers,  that  it  was 
from  the  most  ancient  limes  regarded  as  the  capital  of 
the  empire.  The  kinga  of  Persia  appear  to  have  been 
buried  here  or  at  Pasargads.  There  was  at  Pcrsepo- 
lis  a  magnificent  palace,  which,  at  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der's conquest,  was  full  of  immense  treasures,  that  had 
accumulated  there  since  the  time  of  Cyrus.  (Diod. 
Sic.,  17,  71. — Slrab.,  729.)  We  know  scarcely  any- 
thing of  the  hii  ory  of  Persepolis.  The  palace  of  the 
Persian  kings  was  burned  by  Alexander  (Arrian,  3,  18. 
—Curt.,  5,  7  —  Strab.,  729— Z>iod.  Sic,  17,  70),  and 
Persepclis  was  plundered  by  tbe  Macedonian  soldiers 
in  retaliation,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus  (17,  69), 
for  the  cruelties  inflicted  by  the  Persians  upon  the 
Greek  prisoners  that  had  fallen  into  their  hands ;  for 
Alexander  had  met,  in  his  approach  to  the  city,  with  a 
body  of  about  800  Greek  captives  shamefully  mutilated. 
Cimus,  after  speaking  of  the  plundering  of  Persepolis, 
states  that  Alexander,  while  under  the  influence  of 
wine,  was  instigated  by  Thais,  the  courtesan,  to  set 
ire  to  the  royal  palacs,  an  account  in  which  Diodoroa 


ed  of  the  rash  act  almost  the  very  instant  iftsr  the 
work  of  destruction  bad  commenced.  That  the  city 
was  not  laid  in  ruins  on  this  occasion  is  proved  by  um 
circumstance  of  Peuccstes,  the  satrap  of  Persis,  hsv 
mg  given  in  Persepolis,  only  a  few  years  after,  a  ipleo- 
did  entertainment  to  the  whole  army.  (Dtoi-,  19,  tt) 
Alexander,  moreover,  found  the  city  still  standing  at 
his  return  from  India.  (Arrian,  7,  1.)  Pen*[olu 
is  mentioned  also  by  subsequent  writer*,  and  aw. 
under  the  sway  of  Mohammedan  princes,  this  cay, 
with  its  name  changed  to  Istakkar,  was  their  usual 
place  of  residence.  Its  destruction  was  owing  to  tat 
fatiMic  Arabs.  (Langli,  Voyages,  cVc  ,  vol.  3,  d.  1W) 
Oriental  historians  say  that  the  Persian  name  for  JV- 
scpoh*  waa  likewise  Istakkar  or  Estekhar.  (UHtr- 
beiot,  Btbhoth,  Oruntal.)  The  fullest  account  of  the 
ruins  of  Persepolis  is  to  be  found  in  tbe  Travel*  of  Sir 
Robert  Ket  Porter.  The  most  remarkable  pan  o! 
these  ruins  ts  the  Shekel- Minor,  or  Forty  Coimwu. 
The  general  impression  produced  by  this  part  of  las 
rains  ia  said  to  be  the  atrong  resemblance  which  they 
bear  to  the  architectural  taste  of  Egypt.  It  it  some- 
what  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  ruins  called  S*e- 
hel'Mtnar  are  in  reality  those  of  Persepolis,  and  sdaeih- 
er  we  are  not  to  look  for  the  remains  of  the  ancteat 
city  more  to  the  north.  The  sculptures  of  Persr^i* 
'  though  of  no  value  as  works  of  art,  serve  to  elocidttc 
some  passages  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers  which  re- 
late to  Persian  affairs.  (Compare  the  remarks  of  tort. 
Gesehtchie  der  Baukunst,  vol.  1,  p.  168  ) 

Persks,  a  son  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda.  From 
him  the  Persians,  who  were  originally  cslled  Ctf  Wi, 
are  fabled  to  have  received  their  name.  (Herod ,  7, 61.) 

Pkrrkus,  I.  son  of  Jupiter  and  Danae  the  daughter 
of  Acrisiua.    A  sketch  of  his  fabulous  history  has  al- 
ready been  given  under  a  previous  article  (vtd.  Danae); 
and  it  remaina  here  but  to  relate  the  particulars  of  his 
enterprise  against  the  Gorgons. — When  Perseus  had 
made  his  rash  promise  to  Polydectes.  by  which  be 
bound  himself  to  bring  the  latter  the  Gorgon'*  head, 
full  of  grief,  he  retired  to  the  extremity  of  the  island 
of  Scyros,  where  Mercury  came  lo  him,  promising 
that  ho  and  Minerva  would  be  his  guides.  Mercury 
brought  him  first  to  the  Graiat  (rid.  Phorcydes),  whose 
eye  and  tooth  he  stolo,  and  would  not  restore  these 
until  tbey  had  furnished  him  with  directions  to  tbe  v 
abode  of  the  Nymphs,  who  were  possessed  of  the  \ 
winged  shoes,  the  magic  wallet,  and  the  helmet  of 
Pluto  which  made  the  wearer  invisible.    Having  ob-  J 
tamed  from  the  Graue  tho  requisite  information,  he 
came  unto  the  Nymphs,  who  gave  him  their  precious 
possessions  ;  he  then  flung  the  wallet  over  his  shoul- 
der, placed  the  helmet  on  his  head,  and  fitted  the 
shoes  lo  his  feet.    Thus  equipped,  and  grasping  the 
ahort  curwed  sword  (harpe)  which  Mercury  gave  him, 
he  mounted  into  the  air,  ac:ompanied  by  the  pod*, 
and  flew  to  ihe  ocean,  where  he  found  the  three  Gor- 
gons asleep.  ( Vid.  Gorgonea.)  Fearing  to  gaie  on  theu 
faces,  which  changed  the  beholder  to  stone,  he  looked 
on  the  head  of  Medusa  as  it  was  reflected  cn  hU 
shield,  and  Minerva  guiding  his  hand,  he  severed  it 
from  her  body.    Tho  blood  gushed  forth,  and  with  it 
the  winged  steed  Pegasus,  and  Chrysaor  the  father  of 
Geryon,  for  Medusa  was  at  that  time  pregnant  by  N«p 
tune.    Perseus  took  up  the  head,  put  it  into  his  wal 
let,  and  set  out  on  his  return.    Tho  two  sisters  awoke, 
and  pursued  the  fugitive ;  but,  protected  by  the  hel- 
met of  Pluto,  he  eluded  their  vision,  snd  they  wers 
obliged  to  give  over  the  bootless  chase.     Perseus  pur- 
sued his  aerial  route,  and  after  having,  in  the  course  of 
his  journey,  punished  the  inhospitaltty  of  Atlas  by 
changing  him  into  a  rocky  mountain  {rid.  Atlas),  ba 
to  Um  country  of  tho  .Ethiopians.    Here  bo  W» 
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mud  Andromeda  from  the  sea-monster,  and  then  | 
returned  with  the  Gorgon's  head  to  tho  island  of  Ser- 
iphus.  This  head  he  gave  to  Minerva,  who  set  it  in 
the  middle  of  her  shield.  The  remainder  of  his  his- 
tory, up  to  the  death  of  Acruius,  is  given  elsewhere. 
[Vtd.  Danae,  and  Acrisius.)  After  the  unlooked-for 
fulfilment  of  the  oracle,  in  the  accidental  homicide  of 
his  grandfather,  Perseus,  feeling  sshamed  to  take  the 
inheritance  ot  one  who  had  died  by  his  means,  pro- 
posed an  exchange  of  dominions  with  Megapenthcs, 
the  son  of  Proetus,  and  thenceforward  reigned  at  Ti- 
ryns.  He  afterward  built  and  fortified  Mycens  and 
Midea.  (Apollod.,  2,  4,  2,  seqq. —  Schol.  ad  Apoll 
Rhod.,  4,  1091,  1515.  —  Keigkiley's  Mythology,  p. 
415,  seqq.) — We  now  come  to  the  explanation  of  the 
whole  lege  ltd.  The  Perseus  of  the  Greeks  is  nothing 
more  than  a  modification  of  the  Persian  Milhias  (Creu- 
zer,  Symbolik,  par  Guigniaut,  vol.  I,  p.  368,  in  no- 
its),  and  a  piece  of  ancient  sculpture  on  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  citadel  of  Mycena  fully  confirms  the  an- 
alogy. (Guigniaut,  I.  c. — Gell,  Specimens  of  Ancient 
Sculpture,  Lord.,  1810.  —  Id.,  Itinerary  of  Greece, 
p.  36,  $cqq. — Knight,  Cam.  Homeric.  Prolegom  ,  58, 
p.  31.) — Perseus,  however,  if  we  consult  his  geneal- 
ogy as  transmitted  to  us  by  the  mytbographers,  will 
appear  to  have  still  more  relation  to  Egypt  than  to 
Asia.  Descended  from  the  ancient  Inachus,  the  fath- 
er of  Phoroneus  and  Io,  we  see  bis  family  divide  itself 
at  first  into  two  branches.  From  Phoroneus  sprang 
Sparton,  Apis-Serapis,  and  the  Argive  Niobe.  The 
onion  of  Io  and  Jupiter  produced  Epaphus,  Beius,  Da- 
naus,  and,  omitting  some  intermediate  names,  Acri- 
sios,  Danae,  and  the  heroic  Perseus.  If  wo  examine 
closely  the  import  of  the  names  that  form  both  branch- 
es of  this  completely  mythic  genealogy,  we  shall  dis- 
cover an  evident  allusion  to  Mithriac  ideas  and  sym- 
bols. For  example,  Sparton  has  reference  to  the  sow- 
ing of  seed  ;  Apis,  become  Scrapie,  is  tbe  god-bull 
upon  or  under  the  earth ;  Io  is  the  lowing  heifer,  wan- 
dering over  the  wbole  earth,  and  at  last  held  captive ; 
Epaphus,  another  and  Gnecised  name  of  Apis,  is  the 
sacred  bull,  tbe  representative  of  all  tbe  bulls  in 
Egypt ;  Belus  is  the  Sun  king  both  in  Asia  and  Egypt, 
dtc.  It  is  in  the  person,  however,  of  Perseus  that  all 
these  scattered  rays  are  in  some  degree  concentrated. 
The  name  of  his  mother  Danae  would  seem  to  have 
reference  to  the  earth  in  a  dry  and  arid  state  Ju- 
piter, descending  in  a  shower  of  gold,  impregnating 
and  rendering  her  the  mother  of  Perseus,  is  Mithras, 
or  the  golden  Sun,  fertilizing  the  earth.  Perseus, 
coming  forth  from  the  court  of  the  king  of  the  shades 
{Polydeetes,  the  "all-recipient;"  noXvc  and  Afxofuu), 
proceeds  under  the  protection  of  the  goddess  Minerva, 
holding  in  his  hand  the  harpi  (apmj),  symbol  of  fertil- 
ity, to  combat  in  the  West  the  impure  and  steril  Gor- 
gons :  after  this,  returning  to  the  East,  he  delivers  An- 
dromeda from  the  sea-monster,  and  becomes  the  pa- 
rent of  a  hero  of  light,  another  Perses,  a  son  resem- 
bling his  «ire.  Having  returned  victorious  to  Argolis, 
be  builds,  by  the  aid  of  the  Cyclopes  subterranean 
workmen  whom  he  leads  in  his  train,  a  new  city ;  My- 
cenae, the  name  of  which,  according  to  different  tra- 
ditions, had  reference  either  to  the  lowings  of  Io,  or  to 
the  Gorgons  mourning  for  the  fate  of  their  sister  (uvkij, 
"lowing:"  uvKuo/iai,  -Ouat,  "to  /<nc."  —  MuitiJwm). 
Others,  again,  derive  the  appellation  from  the  scab- 
bard (pvicne)  of  the  hero's  sword,  which  foil  upon  the 
spot ;  and  others,  again,  from  a  mushroom  \jiVKnc)  torn 
op  by  Perseus  when  suffering  from  thirst,  and  which 
yielded  a  refreshing  supply  of  water  in  the  place  it  had 
occupied.  (Pausan.,  2,  16. — Pint.,  de  jlum.,  18,  p. 
1034,  ed.  Wytt.)  In  all  these  there  is  more  or  less 
of  mystic  meaning,  the  leading  idea  being  still  that  of 
the  earth  ,  just  as  in  the  legend  which  makes  Perseus 
to  have  killed  Acrisius  (the  "  confused,"  "dark,"  or 
"  gloomy  one,"  d  and  noivu),  there  is  an  evident  allu- 


|  sion  in  tbe  discus,  by  which  the  blow  was  given,  to 
the  orb  of  the  sun. — If  now  we  closely  compare  the 
principal  features  of  these  legends  with  tho  essential 
symbols  presented  by  the  Mithriac  bas-reliefs,  we  can- 
not but  discover,  as  well  in  the  myths  as  in  the  sculp- 
tures of  Mycenae,  a  wonderful  accordance  with  those 
symbols.  The  Argive  fables  tell  of  a  heifer,  a  heifer 
lowing  and  distracted  by  pain.  An  allusion  to  the 
sword  plunged  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth  (represent- 
ed by  the  heifer  and  by  the  Mithriac  bull)  is  preserved 
in  the  legend  of  the  scabbard  that  fell  to  the  earth,  and 
gave  name  to  the  city  of  which  it  presaged  the  found- 
ing. The  shower  of  gold,  the  mushroom,  and  the 
never-ending  stream  of  water,  of  which  this  last  is  the 
pledge,  arc  emblems  of  the  solar  emanations,  the  signs 
of  terrestrial  fertility,  acd  all  Mithriac  ideas.  Tbe 
Gorgons  have  reference  to  the  moon,  regarded  as  a 
dark  body ;  and  in  the  early  language  of  Greece  the 
moon  was  called  yopyoviov,  in  allusion  to  the  dark 
fare  believed  to  be  seen  in  it.  (Clem.  Alex.,  Strom., 
5,  p.  667.)  They  typify  the  natural  impurity  of  this 
planet,  and  which  the  energies  of  the  sun  (Mithras- 
Perseus,  armed  with  his  golden  sword)  are  to  re 
move,  and  to  give  purity  in  its  stead.  Here,  then, 
at  the  very  foundation  of  the  mythus,  we  find  ideas  ot 
purification.  Perseus,  and  Hercules  who  descends 
from  him,  are  purifiers  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Thev 
purify  tho  stains  of  evil  by  force  and  by  the  shed- 
ding of  blood.  They  are  just  murderers;  and  the 
wings  given  in  preference  to  Perseus  enter  into  this 
general  conception.  (Olympiodor.,  Comment,  in  At- 
cib.,  1,  p.  156,  seqq.,  ed.  Creuzer.)  Both,  assuming 
an  aspect  more  and  more  moral,  end  with  intermin- 
gling themselves  in  human  history ;  and  thus  Perseus 
according  to  ono  tradition,  put  to  death  the  sensual  and 
voluptuous  Sardanapalus.  (Medal.,  Citron  ,  21,  Ozon. 
— Suid.,  s.  v.  2ap6av. — Reines.,  Obs.  in  Suid.,  p.  222, 
ed.  Midler.)  This  brings  us  to  consider  the  numerous 
points  of  approximation,  acknowledged  to  exist  even 
by  the  ancient  writers  themselves,  between  the  Greek 
hero  Perseus  and  various  countries  of  antiquity,  such 
as  Asia  Minor,  Colchis,  Assyria,  and  Persia.  At  Tar 
sus  in  Cilicia,  of  which  city  both  Perseus  and  Sarda- 
napalus passed  as  the  founders,  the  first  was  worshiped 
as  a  god,  and  very  probably  the  second  also.  (Hel- 
lank,  frag.,  p.  92,  ed.  Start,  ad  lot. — Dio  Chrysost., 
Orat.,  32,  p.  24,  seqq.,  ed.  Reiske.  —  Amm.  Mar  cell,, 
14,  8.)  The  name  of  Perseus  (or  Perses)  is  found  in 
the  solar  genealogies  of  Colchis.  (Hesiod,  Theog., 
tab.  5,  p.  164,  ed.  Wolf.-- Apollod.,  1,  9,  l.—Diod. 
Sic,  4, 45.)  Perses,  the  son  of  Perseus  and  Androm- 
eda, was,  according  to  Hellanicus,  the  author  of  civil- 
ization in  the  district  of  Persia  called  Artaea.  (Fragm., 
p.  94.)  Herodotus  also  was  acquainted  with  the  tra- 
ditions which,  emanating  originally  from  Persia  itself, 
claimed  Perseus  for  Assyria  (6,  54).  Finally,  in  the 
place  of  Perses,  it  is  Achasmenes  (Djcmschid)  whom 
the  ancient  expounders  of  Plato  make  to  have  sprung 
from  Perseus  and  Andromeda.  {Olympiodor.,  I.  e  , p. 
151,  Coll.,  157.  —  Schol.  Plat.,  Alcib.,  1,  p.  75,  ed. 
Ruhnken.)  We  have  here,  under  the  form  of  a  Greek 
penealogy,  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  worship  of 
Mithras  :  the  beam  of  fire  which  the  sun  plunges  intu 
the  bosom  of  the  earth,  produces  a  solar  hero,  who  in 
his  turn  becomes  the  parent  of  one  connected  with  sg- 
riculture.  Djemschid- Perses,  the  chief  and  model  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Achtemenides,  was  the  first  to  opcu 
the  soil  of  Persia  with  the  same  golden  sword  wielded 
by  Perseus  and  Mithras,  and  which  is  nothing  else  but 
an  emblem  of  the  penetrating  and  fertilizing  rays  of  too 
luminary  of  day.  If  Perseus,  however,  seems,  by  hifl 
father  or  his  primitive  type,  to  have  reference  to  Asia, 
on  the  mother's  side  he  is  connected  with  Egypt,  the 
native  country  of  Danaiis  and  the  Dana  ides.  (Herod., 
2,  91,  171—  Apollod.,  2,  1,  4  )  At  Chemmis  he  had 
a  temple  and  statue  ;  and  as  Tarsus,  where  he  wai 
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•fso  worshipped,  received  its  name  from  the  impress 
made  by  the  fertilizing  foot  of  Pegasus  or  Bellerophon, 
who  followed  in  the  track  of  the  high  deeds  achieved 
by  Perseus  in  Lower  Asia,  so  the  Chemmitcs  pretend- 
ed that  Egypt  was  indebted  for  its  fertility  to  the  gi- 
gantic sandal  left  by  the  demi-god  upon  earth  at  the 
periods  of  his  frequent  visitations.  (Herod.,  2,  91.) 
They  alone  of  the  Egyptians  celebrated  games  in  hon- 
our of  this  warlike  horo  of  the  Sun,  this  conqueror  in 
bio  celestial  career,  this  worthy  precursor  of  Hercules, 
hie  grandson. — If  we  connect  what  has  been  here  said 
with  the  traces  of  Mithrinc  worship  in  Ethiopia  and 
Egypt,  as  well  as  in  Persia  and  Greece,  we  will  be 
tempted  to  conjecture,  that  these  two  branches  of  a 
very  early  religion,  the  fundamental  idea  in  which  was 
the  contest  incessantly  carried  on  by  the  pure  and  fer- 
tilizing principle  of  light  against  darkness  and  sterility, 
unite  in  one  parent  trunk  at  the  very  centre  of  the 
East.  (Crcuzer,  Symbolik,  par  Guigniaut,  vol.  3,  p. 
156,  mtqq.) — II.  Son  of  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia, 
began  at  an  early  age  to  serve  in  his  father's  army, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  some  successes  against 
the  barbarous  nations  which  bordered  on  Macedonia. 
His  younger  brother  Demetrius  was  carried  away  as 
hostage  by  the  consul  Flamininus,  at  the  time  of  the 
peace  between  Rome  and  Philip,  and,  after  remaining 
several  years  at  Rome,  where  he  won  the  favour  of  the 
senate,  was  sent  back  to  Macedonia.  After  a  time,  he 
was  again  sent  by  his  father  to  Rome,  on  a  mission,  in 
consequence  of  fresh  disagreements  which  had  sprung 
up  between  the  two  states.  Demetrius  succeeded  in 
maintaining  peace,  but,  after  his  return  to  Macedonia, 
he  was  accused  of  ambitious  designs,  of  aspiring  to  the 
crown,  and  of  being  in  secret  correspondence  with 
Rome.  Perseus,  who  was  jealous  of  him,  supported 
the  charges,  and  Philip  doomed  his  younger  son  to 
desth;  but,  not  daring  to  have  him  openly  executed, 
through  fear  of  the  Romans,  he  caused  him  to  be  pot- 
to jed.  It  is  said  that,  having  discovered  his  inno- 
cence, his  remorse  and  his  indignation  against  Perseus 
hastened  his  death.  Perseus  ascended  the  throne  B.C. 
179.  This  monarch  had  been  brought  up  by  his  father 
with  sentiments  of  hatred  against  the  Romans,  for  the 
humiliation  which  they  had  inflicted  on  Macedonia. 
He  dissembled  his  feelings,  however,  at  the  beginning 
of  bis  reign,  and  confirmed  the  treaty  existing  between 
his  father  and  the  senate.  Meanwhile  he  endeavoured, 
by  a  prudent  and  diligent  administration,  to  strengthen 
brs  power,  and  retrieve  the  tosses  which  his  kingdom 
had  sustained  during  the  previous  reign.  But  the  Ro- 
mans, who  viewed  with  suspicion  these  indications  of  ri- 
sing opposition,  sought  an  early  opportunity  of  crushing 
their  foe,  before  his  plans  could  be  brought  to  maturity. 
Pretexts  were  not  long  wanting  for  such  a  purpose, 
and  war  was  declared,  notwithstanding  every  offer  of 
concession  on  the  part  of  Perseus.  After  a  campaign 
of  no  decisive  result  in  Thessaly,  the  war  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  plains  of  Pieria  in  Macedonia,  where  Per- 
seus encamped  in  a  strong  position  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Enipcus.  But  the  consul  Paulus  -Emilias  hav- 
ing despatched  a  chosen  body  of  troops  across  the 
mountains  to  attack  him  in  the  rear,  he  was  compell- 
ed to  retire  to  Pydna,  where  a  battle  look  place,  which 
terminated  in  his  entire  defeat,  20,000  Macedonians 
having  fallen  on  the  field.  This  single  battle  decided 
the  fate  of  the  ancient  and  powerful  kingdom  of  Mace- 
donia, after  a  duration  of  530  years.  Perseus  fled  al- 
most alone,  without  wailing  for  the  end  of  the  conflict. 
He  went  first  to  Pella,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Mace- 
donian kings,  then  to  Amphipolis,  and  thence  to  the 
■land  of  Saniothrace,  whose  asylum  was  considered 
inviolable.  From  this  quarter  ho  attempted  to  escape 
by  sea  to  Thrace ;  but  a  Cretan  master  of  a  vessel, 
\ftcr  having  shipped  part  of  his  treasure,  sailed  away, 
and  left  the  king  on  the  shore.  The  attendants  hav- 
ing also  forsaken  him  except  one,  Perseus,  with  his 
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eldest  son  Philip,  :ame  Jut  of  the  temple  where  1  a  out 
taken  refuge  and  surrendered  to  the  Romans.  He 
was  treated  at  first  by  iEmilius  with  considerable  la- 
dulgence,  but  was  obliged  to  parade  toe  streets  of 
Rome  with  his  children,  to  grace  the  triumph  of  bts 
conqueror.  He  was  afterward  confined,  by  order  of 
the  senate,  at  Alba  Fucentia,  near  the  lake  Fucinus. 
where  he  died  in  a  few  years.  His  son  Philip  slss 
died  at  Alba.  Another  and  younger  son  is  said  t» 
have  become  a  scribe  or  writer  to  the  municipality  of 
the  same  place.  (Lit.,  44,  42.— Plut .,  Vil.  P.  £mi. 
—  Encyel.  Us.  Knmcl.,  vol.  17,  p.  466.  —  Cra«vw 
Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  191.) 

Persia,  a  celebrated  kingdom  of  Asia,  comprehtM 
ing,  in  its  utmost  extent,  all  the  countries  betweeo  the 
Indus  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  Euxmeaod 
Caspian  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean.   In  its 
more  limited  acceptation,  however,  the  name  Perm 
(or  rather  Persia)  denoted  a  particular  province,  the 
original  scat  of  the  conquerors  of  Asia,  where  they 
were  inured  to  hardship  and  privation.    This  region 
was  bounded  on  the  north  and  northwest  by  .Media, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  mocntjm  range 
known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Paracno- 
athras  (Ptol.,  6,  4.  —  Strab.,  522);  on  the  touch  by 
the  Persian  Golf ;  on  the  east  by  Carman i a ;  and  on 
the  west  by  Susiana,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
rugged  and  inaccessible  mountains    (Strab .,  7*8  ) 
The  country  included  within  these  limits  is.  according 
to  Chardin's  estimate,  as  large  as  France.  The  south- 
ern part  of  it,  near  the  coast,  is  a  sandy  plain,  almost 
uninhabitable,  on  account  of  the  heat  and  the  pe*Uk» 
tial  winds  that  blow  from  the  desert  of  Carman  ia. 
(Plin.,  12,  20.— Strab.,  727.)    But,  at  some  distance 
from  the  coast,  the  ground  rises,  and  the  interior  of  t»e 
country,  towards  the  north,  is  intersected  by  ncmeroua 
mountain-ranges.    The  soil  upon  these  ttountains  is 
very  dry  and  barren,  and,  though  there  are  eorae  ferule 
valleys  among  them,  thoy  are  in  general  fit  only  for  the 
residence  of  nomadic  shepherds.    In  the  inner  port  of 
the  country,  however,  there  are  many  well- watered  and 
fertile  plains,  in  the  largest  of  which  Persepohs  as  all 
uated.    (Strab  ,  727.— Pro/.,  6,  4.) 

1.  Names  of  Persia. 

Persia  is  called,  in  the  Old  Testament,  Porn.  An- 
other name  employed  by  the  sacred  writers  is  Eiam. 
Moses  first  uses  this  sppellation  m  Genesis  22). 
but  a  great  error  is  committed  by  many  who  regani 
the  ancient  Elamites  as  the  forefathers  and  progenitors 
of  the  whole  nation  of  the  Persians.    The  term  Eaam, 
strictly  speaking,  belongs  ouly  to  one  particular  prov- 
ince of  the  Persian  empire,  called  by  the  Grecian  wa- 
ters Elymais,  and  forming  part  of  the  modern  Vkm- 
sistan.    The  geographical  notions  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews were  extremely  hmtcd .  and  as  they  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  cue  inhabitants  of  the  province 
of  Elymais,  before  they  knew  anything  rcsftec'mg  the 
rest  of  the  Persians,  tl  ey  applied  the  term  Flam  ta 
the  whole  of  Persia  — Some  modem  writers  bavo  else 
regarded  the  name  Chouta  ( Cuthosa),  in  the  Script  ores, 
as  designating  Persia ;  and,  in  forming  this  opto  mix, 
they  have  been  guided  by  the  passage  in  the  2d  bcok 
of  Kings,  17,  24,  where  a  Chouta  is  mentioned,  mkhzh 
Josephos  (Ant.  Jud.,  9,  14,  3)  place*  in  Persia.  Mi- 
chaefis,  however  (Smcilcg.,  Geogr.  Hebr.  £xr.»  pt.  1. 
p.  104,  seqq.),  seeks  to  prove  Jut  Chouta  was  in 
Phoenicia,  not  in  Persia  ;  while  Hyde  and  Kelar.ii 
place  it  in  Babylonia.    If  we  adopt,  in  preference  to 
the  two  last-mentioned  writers,  the  testimony  of  Jo- 
scphus,  we  may,  with  great  probability,  conclude  that 
Chouta,  like  Elam,  only  denoted  in  fact  a  part,  bu». 
like  it,  was  used  to  designate  a  whole.  —  Aroon^  tiw 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  Persia  occasionally  bsjesB 
the  name  of  Achtemenia,  and  the  Persians  thercscrrcai 
that  of  Aehttmenii  (' Axatfuviol)     Hence  He«y~b  ^ 
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AxatfitvK,  UifxjfjC-  Ammianus  Marcelli- 
(19,  2),  in  the  common  teit  of  his  history,  gives 
Ac/ucmcmum  as  equivalent,  in  the  Persian  tongue,  to 
"  Rex  rtgibus  imperans ;"  bat  Valois  (Valesiua)  cor- 
rects the  common  reading  by  tint  substitution  of  Saan- 
sa&n,  which  closely  resembles  the  modern  title  of  roy- 
alty in  Persia,  Sctiaahmschaah. — The  nsmo  Ackasmenta 
comes  in  reality  from  that  of  Aehamencs,  the  founder 
of  the  royal  line  of  Persia.  In  the  word  Aehamencs, 
I  be  last  two  syllables  (-en**)  am  a  mere  Greek  append- 
age, owing  their  existence  to  the  well-known  custom, 
oa  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  of  altering  foreign,  and  par- 
ticularly Oriental  names,  in  such  a  way  as  to  adapt 
tbem  to  their  own  finer  organs  of  hearing.  (Compare 
Jaiephus.Ant.  Ju<L, \,6.—PUn.,Ep.,S,i  )  We  have, 
then,  Achaem  ('Ajn^i)  remaining.  The  initial  letter 
is  merely  (he  Oriental  ahf  pronounced  aa  a  soft  breath- 
ing, and  the  root  of  the  word  is  Chasm  (Xacp).  On 
comparing  this  with  the  Oriental  name  Djtmsehid  (in 
which  the  final  syllable,  sekid,  is  a  mere  addition  of  a 
later  age),  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  resem- 
blance. And  this  resemblance  will  become  atill  more 
marked  if  we  consider  that  Djem(Djoimo  in  the  Zend- 
Avesta)  begma  properly  with  a  species  of  bibilant  G, 
which,  being  pronounced  more  roughly  in  some  dia- 
lects than  in  others,  approximates  very  closely  to  the 
sound  of  Ch.  Besides,  all  that  the  Greeks  tell  us  of 
Achsemenes  corresponds  very  exactly  with  what  the 
East  relates  of  its  Djemschid.  Aehamencs  was  the 
founder  of  the  royal  line  of  Persia,  and  to  bim  Cyme, 
Darius,  and  Xerxes  were  proud  of  tracing  their  origin. 
With  the  Persians  of  the  present  day,  the  name  of 
Djemschid  is  held  in  the  highest  veneration  as  that  of 
the  founder  of  Persepolis,  and  a  great  and  glorious 
monarch. — Herodotus  (7,  61)  stales  that  the  Persians 
were  anciently  (iruAou)  called  by  the  Greeks  Cepkenes 
(Kvf*}vec).  but  by  themselves  and  their  neighbours  Ar- 
l*n  ('Apraiot).  As  regards  the  name  Cephenes,  there 
is  an  evident  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  historian,  and 
the  appellation  beyond  a  doubt  belongs  only  to  certain 
tribes  of  the  ancient  Northern  Chaldaea,  who  actually 
bore  this  name.  With  respect  to  the  term  Arlun  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  it  merely  designates  a  brave 
and  warrior-people,  being  derived  from  the  Persian  art 
or  ord,  "  strong,"  "  brave."  (Consult  remarks  at  the 
end  of  the  article  Artaxences.) — One  of  the  earliest 
nam^-s  of  Persia  and  the  Persian  empire,  and  the  one 
moat  usual  with  the  Persians  themselves  op  to  the 
present  day,  is  /ran,  while  all  the  country  beyond  the 
Oxos  was  denominated  Turon.  The  former  of  these 
appellations  is  identical  with  the  Eeriene  of  the  Zend- 
Avesta,  and  will  be  alluded  to  again  in  the  course  of 
the  present  article.— The  name  Persia  would  seem  to 
have  come  from  that  of  the  province  of  Faatsi-stan  or 
Paarsi'Stan,  called  also  Fa  art  or  Fa  art,  and  the  same 
with  the  Persia  (Mpcir)  of  the  Greeks.  (Compare 
the  Scripture  Haras  already  mentioned.)  In.this  prov- 
ince we  find  the  genuine  race  of  Iranians ;  and  it  waa 
here  that  the  magnificent  city  of  Istakhar,  which  the 
Greeks  have  made  known  to  Europe  by  the  name  of 
Persepolis,  waa  built  by  the  monarchs  of  Iran.  The 
origin  of  the  term  Foots  or  Poors  has  been  much  dis- 
puted by  philologists  ( Wahl,  Verier  vnd  Miuel-Asien, 
p.  325,  seqq.)\  the  root  ia  evidently  to  be  sought  for 
in  the  term  Aria  or  Eeriene,  and  tbia  would  bring  Iran 
and  Persia,  aa  names  of  the  aame  country,  in  close 
approximation.  (Kid.  Aria.)  One  explanation  of  the 
name  -  Persian"  will  be  given  farther  on. 

2.  Origin  and  Early  History  of  ihe  Persians. 

Tb*j  first  historical  and  religious  epochs  of  Persia 
'  are  enveloped  in  such  obscurity,  and  so  many  have 
erred  in  relation  to  the  character,  far  more  mythic  than 
historical,  of  the  early  Oriental  traditions,  that  we  need 
not  wonder  at  the  earnest 
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the  fietiots  of  Dabistan.  These  fictions  have  fai  b.m 
connexion  with  the  Brabmiuical  traditions  than  with 
those  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  though  they  are  fo-ind,  ia 
fact,  ingrafted  on  the  latter.    The  fourteen  Ahads  t 
the  institution  of  the  four  castes  by  the  great  Abed 
in  a  word,  that  ideal  empire,  as  unlimited  in  gcooraph 
ical  extent  as  in  the  immensity  of  the  periods  (sidereal 
in  appearance,  but  at  bottom  purely. artificial  and  ar- 
bitrary), that  are  connected  with  it;  all  this  is  evidently 
borrowed  from  India :  and  yet  all  this,  when  joined  to 
the  name  of  MahabaL,  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
Baal  or  Bclus,  was  thought  to  furnish  a  wonderful  con- 
firmation of  the  favourite  hypothesis  of  a  great  ante- 
diluvian monarchy,  which  had  embraced  India,  Persia, 
snd  Aaayna  in  a  common  bond  of  language,  religion, 
and  national  institutions.    In  this  way  it  waa  believed 
that  a  solution  could  be  given  of  all  the  difficult  prob- 
lems presented  by  the  earliest  portion  of  the  history 
of  the  world.    These  traditions,  however,  have  an  air 
of  philosophic  abstraction,  or,  to  apeak  more  candidly, 
of  premeditated  invention,  which  ill  agrees  with  Uw 
native  simplicity  that  marks  the  legends  of  the  Zend- 
Avesta.    It  ia  from  the  Zend-Avesta,  carefully  com- 
pared with  the  more  genuine  portion  of  the  Schah-Na 
meh,  and  with  the  scanty  information  which  the  He- 
brews and  Greeks  have  transmitted  to  us  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  we  roust  seek  for  some  true  information  rel- 
ative to  the  first  perioda  of  Persian  history.    At  first 
view,  indeed,  there  seems  to  be  the  widest  possible 
difference  between  the  narratives  of  the  Jews  and 
Greeks,  and  the  national  recollections  of  the  peoplo 
of  Iran;  and  critics  have  heaped  hypoLhesis  upon  hy- 
pothesis, in  order  to  reconcile  this  discrepance  :  some 
have  even  regarded  the  thing  as  altogether  impossible 
Hefore  the  discovery  of  the  Zend  books,  it  was  easy 
U  suppose  that  the  Oriental  writers,  coming  as  they 
diu  at  ao  late  a  period  upon  the  stage,  had  confounded 
together  the  Assyrians,  Mcdes,  and  Persians  aa  one 
and  the  aame  people,  or  else  that  they  had  designedly, 
and  from  feelings  of  national  vanity,  connected  tbeii 
own  history  with  that  of  the  powerful  communities 
which  had  preceded  them  in  the  sovereignly  of  West 
ern  Asia.    (Consult  AnquetU  du  Perron,  Mem.  de 
CAcacL  des  Jnscript.,  vols.  40  and  42. — Gerres,  My- 
thenpesck.,  vol.  1,  p.  213,  seqq.,  dec.)    At  the  present 
day,  however,  this  opinion  ia  accompanied  with  great 
difficulties  ;  for  the  seme  names,  and,  in  general,  ths 
same  ancient  facta,  are  found,  with  some  slight  shades 
of  difference,  in  the  Zend-Avesta  snd  in  Ferdouai  or 
his  copyists.    Everything,  therefore,  depends  upon 
the  period  to  be  assigned  for  the  composition  of  the 
Zend  books. — Most  writers  distinguish  between  the 
Medea  and  Persians  from  their  very  origin ;  and  to  the 
former  of  these  two  nations  they  refer  Zoroaater,  bis 
laws,  the  books  that  bear  his  name— in  a  word,  the 
whole  system  of  the  Magian  worship,  and  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Persians  themselves.    This  theory  makes 
the  Medes  to  have  formed  originally  a  part  of  a  greet 
Bactrian  nation,  a  Bsctro-Medisn  empire,  and  to  have 
received  from  the  Bactrians  the  elementa  of  their  own 
civilization.    (Compare  Huren,  Ideen,  vol.  1,  p.  427, 
seqq.)   The  writer  just  mentioned  even  inclines  to 
the  opinion  that  the  Medea  and  Bactnans  formed, 
for  s  long  time,  two  distinct  states,  of  which  the  lat- 
ter was  much  earlier  in  its  origin  than  the  former 
(Handbiuh  der  Geseh.,  p.  29) ;  and  this  will  serve  to 
explain  the  two  dynasties,  so  different  from  each  other 
and  so  very  unequal  is  number,  that  are  given  by  He- 
rodotus and  Ctesias,  while  it  at  the  same  time  re-estab- 
lishes in  their  rights  the  communities  on  the  banks  of 
the  Oxua,  whom  Aristotle  snd  Clearcbus  regarded  as 
having  enjoyed,  at  ao  remote  a  period,  the  blessings 
of  civilization.    (Diog.  Laert.,  proam.  vj ) — As  re- 
gards the  origin  of  the  Medes,  Persians,  anil  other 
ancient  nations  of  the  remote  East,  as  well  as  theiz 
early  history,  all  remains  uncertain  snd  obscure,  ll 
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m  generally  conceded,  however,  that  the  Baciriana, 
Medes,  and* Persians  bore  at  first  the  common  name 
of  Arii,  which  recalls  to  mind  that  of  Iran;  but  wiUi 
resfiect  to  the  primitive  country  of  these  Arti  there  is 
Uttie  unanimity  of  opinion.  Some  make  tbem  to  have 
come  from  Caucasus ;  others  seek  for  their  earliest 
settlement  among  the  mountains  to  the  northeast  of 
India,  sod,  it  most  be  confessed,  with  greet  proba- 
bility. Gone*  persists  in  bis  hypothesis  of  making 
the  Assyrian*,  Mcdcv  and  Persian*  to  have  descend- 
ed from  the  chain  of  Catrceeus,  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  forming  ooe  and  the  same  race  ;  and  to 
.»  race,  thus  combined,  he  assigns  a  great  monarchy 
Iran,  ci tending  from  Caucasus  to  the  Himmalayan 
Mountains,  lie  brings  together  and  comperes  with 
each  other  the  Lames  Iran,  Aria,  Aturia,  Atti/ria, 
Attur,  dec  ,  and  appears  to  identify  Skcm  with  Djem 
or  Djemschid,  the  first  mythic  chiej*  of  Una  early  em- 
pire. (Mytkengttck.,  vol.  1,  p.  213,  $eqq. — Compare 
Schah  Xamek,  Etnleit.,  p.  vi.,  teqq.)  Another  sys- 
tem haa  been  more  recently  started  by  Rhode,  and  has 
been  developed  with  great  ability.  According  to  this 
writer,  the  Bactrtans,  Medea,  and  Persians  composed 
the  common  and  primitive  Iran,  speaking  the  Zend 
language  or  its  different  dialecta,  and  coming  origin- 
ally from  Eerune  Veedjo,  and  from  Mount  Albordj. 
which  be  finds  near  the  sources  of  tbo  Oxua  and  the 
mountains  to  tho  north  of  India,  the  names  of  which 
wore  transferred  in  a  later  age  to  Caucaaus  and  Ar- 
menia. Tho  arguments  adduced  by  this  writer  in 
support  of  his  hypothesis  are  drawn  from  the  Zend 
books,  and  in  particular  from  the  Vendidad,  at  the 
commencement  of  which  latter  work  an  account  is 

£ven  of  the  creation,  or,  as  Rhode  expresses  it,  of 
e  successive  inhabitings  of  various  countries,  and  in 
the  number  of  which  we  find,  after  Eertene  Veedjo, 
So(>hilo  (Sogdiana),  Moore  (Mcrou),  Bakhdi  (probably 
Balk),  Neva  (Nysa).  Haroio*  (Herat),  dec.  Rhode 
sees  in  this  enumeration  an  ancient  tradition  respect- 
ing the  migrations  of  a  race,  for  a  long  period  of  no- 
madic habits,  who  kept  moving  on  gradually  towards 
the  south,  under  the  conduct  of  Djemschid,  as  far  as 
Vsr  or  Var,  a  delightful  country,  where  they  finally 
established  themselves,  and  where  Djemschid  built  a 
city  and  palace,  VarDjemtgkerd,  which  Rhode,  after 
Herder,  takes  for  Persia  proper  {Per git)  or  Part, 
with  ita  capital  Persepolis,  identifying  at  the  same 
time  Achssmenes  with  Djemschid.  M.  Von  Hammer 
adopt*,  in  general,  this  opinion  of  Rhode  in  regard  to 
the  geography  of  the  Vendidad,  with  the  exception  of 
.he  last  point.  He  thinks  that  Ver  and  Var-Djcmt~ 
ektd  cannot  be  Part  or  Fart  and  Persepolis,  but  the 
country  more  to  the  north,  where  axe  at  the  present 
day  Duma? hah  and  Karwin,  and  where  stood  in  for- 
mer days  Hecatompylos,  the  true  city  of  Djemschid. 
The  celebrated  traveller  and  Oricntaliat,  Sir  W.  Ouse- 
ly,  without  identifying  Var  and  Part  aa  Rhode  does, 
inclines,  nevertheless,  to  the  belief  that  it  is  to  Persep- 
olis, its  edifices,  and  the  plain  in  which  it  is  ailuated, 
ihot  the  Zend-Avesta  refers  under  the  name*  already 
mentioned,  as  well  as  under  that  of  Djemkand.  With- 
out preauming  to  offer  any  opinion  on  this  disputed 
point,  we  may  take  the  liberty  of  remarking,  that  the 
(•rocks  themselvea  apeak  of  the  Arii  aa  a  large  family 
of  nations,  to  which  the  Msgi,  and,  in  general,  all  the 
Median  tribes  or  castes  were  considered  as  belonging 
(Mayol  6i  e«i  irav  to  'Apeiov  yivoe. —  Damage, ap. 
*Voif,  Anted.  Grac,  8,  p.  259. — Compare  Herod.,  7, 
68,  anl  1,  101.)  The  Persians  called  their  ancient 
heroes  'Koraioi  {Herod.,  7,  61—  Id.,  6,  98.— HeUan- 
ir.. .  at.  Stevh.  Byz. , «.  e.  'Apraia),  and  A  r lose  net  is  said 
to  signify,  as  an  appellation, "  a  great  warrior,"  and  to 
be  compounded  of  Art  or  Ard,  "  strong,"  and  the 
Zendic  Khshetra,  "a  warrior,"  which  is  almost  iden- 
tical in  form  with  the  Sanscrit  Arta-Kekatryia.  Morc- 
the  terms  Arii  and  Aria  or  Anana,  together 
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with  Artaa  and  Art  or  Eert  (a  root  found  m  nttom 
Zendic  terms,  such  as  Aricma,  Eerie m,  Eeriemno, 
Eerieru-  Veedjo,  dec),  re-appear  in  the  Aryu  and  Jna- 
Verta  of  the  Sanscrit  books,  "  the  illustrious,"  sod 
"  the  land  of  the  illustrious,"  or  "  of  heroes (Com- 
pare the  Greek  'Upuee,  a  word  of  the  same  origin.) 
All  these  analogies,  joined  to  the  striking  resemblance, 
between  the  Zend,  the  j  arsi,  and  the  Sanscrit,  pout  u 
a  primitive  race  of  one  and  the  aame  origin,  speakiig 
at  first  one  and  the  same  language,  but  subsequently 
divided  into  varioua  nations  and  dialects.    The  tribes 
in  Baclriana  and  the  neighbouring  country,  continuing 
to  dwell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  parent  eource,  re- 
mained more  faithful  than  others  to  the  ancient  turn 
and  language.    Other  tribes  moved  off  in  a  southeast 
direction,  and  towards  the  region  of  Caucasus,  wbitser 
they  transported  with  them  the  names  of  both  ditadj 
and  ArutM.  (Armenia).    Hence  we  hare  both  Ea* 
era  and  Western  Ant,  and  these  laet  became  n  urn 
a  separate  nation,  the  Medcs,  known  to  the  Radm 
under  the  name  of  Paklattat  (Pchlavan  is  •*  a  hero"' 
in  Fudouai),  which  recalls  to  mind  the  PtUn,  thee 
language,  the  fruit  of  their  intermixture  with  people 
of  another  race.    Finally,  tho  Persians,  the  acti^uily 
of  whose  name  (Parti,  "  the  clear,"  "  the  pure,"  "the 
brilliant,"  "  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  light"), 
aa  well  aa  their  idiom,  worship,  and  traditions,  «ouk 
seem  to  indicate  a  close  and  long -continued  connexion 
with  tbc  first  branch,  established  themselves,  we  know 
not  at  what  epoch,  in  the  country  of  Pare*  or  Vert 
which  became,  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  ihe  centre  of  si 
empire,  that  recalled  to  mind  in  some  degree  the  fab 
uloua  swsy  of  his  great  progenitor  Djemschid.  (Rkcdt 
Heiligc  Sage,  p.  60,  teqq. —  Id.,  itber  Alter.,  dec,  p 
18,  teqq.  —  Von  Mamma,  Heidelb.  Jakrb  ,  1823,  p 
84,  teqq. — Outely't  Traeelt,  vol.  2,  p.  305,  teqq  — 
F.  Von  Scklegel,  Wten.  Jahrb.,  vol.  8,  p  458,  iff? 
— D'Anqtultl,  Ztnd-Atetta,  vol.  1,  p.  2,  263,  teqq.i 
vol.  2,  p.  408.  —  Crcuzer,  Symbol  Ji,  par  GuigniaiU, 
vol.  2,  p.  677,  teqq.) — According  to  lie  Pthln  tradi- 
tions, the  first  dynasty  in  Iran  was  that  of  the  Pihca- 
dadiana.    Keioumaraiz,  aay  the  same  legends,  was 
the  first  who  governed  in  the  world.    He  lit ed  a  thoo- 
ssnd  yeara,  and  reigned  thirty.   Covered  with  the  skit 
of  a  tiger,  he  descended  from  the  mountains  and  taught 
men  the  use  of  vestments  and  more  nutritive  food. 
Abriman,  the  genius  of  evil,  sent  a  demon  to  attack 
him.    Stamek,  the  son  of  Keioumaratz,  was  slain  in 
the  conflict.    Houcheng  avenged  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther.   He  came  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  forty  years. 
He  reigned  with  justice,  taught  men  the  art  of  culti- 
vating and  sowing  the  fields,  and  made  ihein  acquaint- 
ed with  the  use  of  grain.    Meeting,  on  one  occasion, 
a  monste/  in  a  foreat,  be  seized  an  enormous  stone  » 
attack  him  ;  the  stone,  striking  against  a  rock,  lie* 
into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  fire  was  discovered.  NVuh 
the  aid  of  this  element  he  invented  the  art  of  working 
metals :  he  thus  formed  the  pincers,  the  saw,  and  the 
hammer.    He  directed  also  the  courses  of  men.  md 
constructed  canals.    He  taught  his  scb«cta.  more- 
over, tbo  art  of  raising  cattle  and  of  substituting  wool- 
len stuffs  for  the  skins  of  animals.    Theioamoarait,  son 
of  Houcheng,  succeeded.    He  was  the  first  that  pur 
aued  the  chase  with  the  onca  and  the  fa/con,  and 
taught  muaic  to  men.    An  angel,  sent  from  heaven, 
presented  him  with  a  lance  and  botse,  to  combat  and 
subdue  the  evil  spirits.    He  gave  them  battle  at  toe 
head  of  the  Iranians,  completely  defeated  tbem,  and 
took  a  great  number  prisoners.    These  begged  for  life, 
and,  v\  return  for  the  boon,  taught  him  writing  acd 
tho  elements  of  knowledge     Thaoumomratx,  the  con- 
queror of  these  demons,  reigned  thirty  years.    He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Djemschid.    The  birds,  and  we 
pent  or  good  spirits,  obeyed  him.    He  invented  the 
cuirass,  precious  stuff's,  and  the  art  of  embroidery. 
Ho  built  the  citv  of  Var  Djemschid,  elided  his  aut 
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pets  into  four  castes,  and  during  three  hundred  years 
reigned  in  the  utmost  prosperity  and  power,  until  his 
pride  impelled  him  to  revolt  against  the  deity.  Dzo- 
kdky  wss  at  this  time  prince  of  the  Tori,  and  held 
communication  with  the  evil  genii.    He  collected  to- 
gether the  subjecta  of  Djemsehid,  who  had  abandoned 
their  sovereign  since  his  altered  course  of  conduct, 
put  himself  at  their  head,  dothroned  Djemsehid,  and 
deprived  him  of  axistence  after  a  reign  of  aeven  hun- 
dred years.    Dzokdk'  reigned  a  thousand  years.  His 
tyranny  reduced  Persia  to  the  utmost  wretchedness 
By  the  malice  of  the  evil  spirits,  two  serpents  sprang 
from  his  shoulders  and  remained  attached  to  them. 
To  appease  (heir  craving  appetites,  they  had  to  be  fed 
every  day  with  the  brains  of  men.    By  an  adroit  strat- 
agem, the  cooks  of  the  palace  saved  each  day  one  of  the 
two  persons  destined  thus  to  afford  nourishment  to  the 
serpents,  and  sent  him  to  the  mountains :  it  is  from  these 
fugitives,  say  the  traditions  of  Persia,  that  the  Kurds 
of  the  present  day  derived  their  origin.    A  dream  fore- 
warned the  sanguinary  DzohAk'  of  the  lot  that  awaited 
him,  and  of  the  vengeance  that  would  be  inflicted  on  him 
by  Frr idoun,  the  eon  of  one  of  his  victims.    Ho  caused 
diligent  search  to  be  made  for  the  formidable  infant, 
but  the- mother  of  Feridoun,  who  had  given  him  to  the 
divine  cow  Pourmayek  to  be  nursed,  saved  herself 
and  her  child  by  fleeing  to  Mount  Atbrous,  in  the  north 
of  India.    There  Feridoun  waa  brought  op  by  a  Parai. 
Having  attained  the  age  of  aizteen  years,  he  descend- 
ed from  the  mountain  and  rejoined  his  mother,  who 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  alory  or  his  birth  and 
misfortunes :  for  he  waa  a  member  of  the  royal  line, 
which  had  been  driven  from  the  throne  of  Persia  by 
die  sanguinary  DzohAk'.    Burning  with  the  desire  of 
avenging  his  wrongs,  he  seised  the  first  opportunity 
that  presented  itself.    A  sedition  broke  out  in  Persia, 
leaded  by  a  smith,  who  affixed  his  apron  to  the  point 
of  a  spear,  and  made  it  the  standard  of  revolt.  The 
continued  sesrehes  ordered  by  DzobAk*  had  apprized 
the  people  both  of  the  dream  of  the  fyrant  and  the  ex- 
istence of  the  young  prince  whom  he  persecuted.  The 
Persians  ran  in  crowds  to  their  deliverer,  who  caused 
the  apron  of  the  smith  to  be  profusely  adorned  with 
gold  and  precious  stones,  adopted  it  as  the  royal  stand- 
ard, and  named  it  Dxrefch-gavdny ;  and  this  standard 
continued  to  be  in  after  ages  an  object  of  the  greatest 
veneration  throughout  all  the  empire  of  Persia.  Feri- 
doun immediately  marched  against  the  tyrant,  crossed 
the  Tigris  where  Bagdad  now  stands,  proceeded  to 
Beit-ulmakaddet,  the  residence  of  DzohAk',  conquered 
his  antagonist,  snd  confined  him  with  massive  fetters 
in  a  cavern  of  Mount  Damawend.    The  two  sisters  of 
Djemsehid,  Ckekrvitu  and  Amewas,  had  been  the  fav- 
ourite wives  of  Dzohak*.    Feridoun  found  tbem,  though 
after  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  still  young  enough 
to  espouse.    He  had  by  them  three  sons,  whom  he 
married  to  three  princesses  of  Yemen.    The  eldest 
was  Selm,  the  second  Tour,  and  the  youngest  Iredj. 
He  divided  the  earth  among  them.    Selm  received 
/fount  and  Khdver,  that  is  to  say,  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Egypt.    Tour  obtained  Tourdn  and  Djin,  that  ia, 
the  country  beyond  the  Oxus  and  China.    Iredj  be- 
came master  of  Persia  (/ran)  and  Arabia.  Dissatis- 
fied with  this  division,  the  first  two  made  an  inroad,  at 
die  bead  of  an  army,  into  Persia;  'Jew  ires!;,  who 
bed  come  to  their  camp  for  the  prrpoae  of  appeasing 
them,  and  sent  bis  bead  to  Fcdoun.    The  afflicted 
father  prayed  the  goda  to  prolong  his  life  until  he 
could  avenge  the  death  of  *ts  son.    Only  one  of  the 
wives  of  Iredj  proved  wit*,  child  ;  she  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter,  whom  Feridovs  united  to  Menoutckthr,  his 
brother's  son.    He  bought  him  up  in  wisdom,  and, 
when  he  had  re*;b'd  tLe  age  of  manhood,  gave  this 
Menmtckikr  tbe  *brone.    Selm  snd  Tour,  having  en- 
Vamired  Hut  ;n  vain,  to  appease  their  irritated  father, 
Wcrwntir*  -o  have  recourse  to  arms.    Tbeir  forces, 


I  composed  of  the  people  of  Djm  and  Kkdwer,  entered 
|  Persia,  but  were  defeated  in  succession,  and  their  lead- 
era  slain.     Feridoun  died  beloved  by  bia  subjects, 
whom  be  hsd  rendered  hsppy  during  a  period  of  five 
hundred  years.    During  this  time  lived  the  valiant 
Sdm,  son  of  Nenmdn,  prince  of  Sedjestan,  and  of  Za- 
bouliftdn  or  Ghiznek.    His  son  Zal  received  from 
Menoutchehr  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  countries  from 
K'aboul  to  the  river  Sind,  and  from  his  father  the  coun- 
try of  Zaboulutdn.    Mihrdb  reigned  at  this  period  in 
K'aboul.    He  wss  of  Tori  origin,  snd  of  tho  race  of 
Dtokak'.    Zal  married  his  daughter  Roudabeh,  and 
became  the  father  of  Routlem,  the  hero  of  Persia,  and 
whose  exploits  form  the  principal  subject  of  the  poem 
of  Firdouai.  Menoutchehr  transmitted  the  crown  to 
his  son  Navder.    Tbia  latter  followed  not  the  precepts 
of  hia  father :  bia  aubjects  revolted,  and  hia  kingdom 
being  invaded  by  AfraaiAb,  the  son  of  Pecheng,  king 
of  Touran,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  bis  opponent  and 
was  put  to  death,  after  a  reign  of  only  seven  years. 
AfraaiAb  then  quitted  the  province  of  Dahestin,  which 
had  been  the  theatre  of  the  war,  and  entered  by  Rei 
into  /ran,  where  he  placed  the  crown  of  the  tchahs 
upon  hia  own  head.    During  thia  invasion  of  Afrasiab, 
Zal,  the  son  and  successor  of  Sam,  bad  taken  upon 
him,  in  hia  turn,  the  defence  of  the  dynasty  of  Feri- 
doun, and  had  caused  a  member  of  the  race  to  be  pro- 
clsimed  sekah  :  this  was  Zau,  son  of  Thanuup.  Du- 
ring five  years  the  country  was  exposed  to  the  ravages 
of  war,  and  afterward  a  general  scarcity  prevailed. 
Peace  was  concluded ;  seconding  to  the  terms  of  which 
the  river  Oibon(D;tAoHn  or  Oxus)  was  declared  the  com- 
mon  limit  of  the  two  empires.  Zou  died  soon  after,  leav- 
ing as  his  successor  his  son  Gerckdrp,  who  only  reigned 
nine  years,  and  left  Persia,  at  his  death,  without  a  mas- 
ter.   With  him  ended  the  dynaaty  of  the  Pitckdadv 
ans. — Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the 
eecond  or  Kaianittn  dynasty,  we  shall  offer  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  one  of  which  we  have  juat  been  treating. 
The  Uvea  and  reigns  of  700  and  1000  yean  will  obtain, 
of  courae,  no  credit  now.    Djemsehid  and  Dzohak' 
represent,  in  all  probability,  entire  familiea. — It  would 
be  useless  to  compare  the  Greek  traditions  with  the 
monstrous  recitsl  of  the  Sekakwmek,  through  which 
we  have  juat  passed.    These  recitals,  bavins  only  been 
collected  under  the  Sassanidee,  have  reached  us  fall 
of  fable  and  improbability.    It  will  be  safer  and  more 
reasonsble  to  limit  ourselves  to  some  general  approxi- 
mations.   The  Greek  historians  mention  three  princi- 
pal facts:  1.  The  existence  of  a  vast  empire,  known 
among  them  by  the  name  of  the  Assyrisn  empire ;  2. 
The  overthrow  of  this  empire  by  the  Medes ;  3.  The 
frequent  incursions  of  the  Scythian  tribes  from  the  re- 
gion of  Caucaaos,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian,  and 
from  the  Oxus.    These  three  grand  movements  may 
be  traced  without  difficulty  in  the  Persian  traditions. 
In  fact,  the  theatre  of  the  first  four  reigns  of  the  Schah- 
namek  is,  beyond  a  doubt.  Media,  where  was  established 
the  worship  of  fire  by  Houcheng.    Kaioumaratx  and 
his  successors  were  then  a  Median  dynaaty  dethroned 
by  DzohAk,  a  Tasi  or  Arab  prince,  and  who  began  what 
ia  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Assyrian  empire.  The 
word  Tasi  designates,  st  the  preseut  day,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Arabia ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
belief  that  anciently  it  waa  applied  to  all  the  people  oj 
the  Semitic  race,  and  consequently  to  the  Assyriana. 
The  new  dynaaty  of  Dzohak',  so  detested  by  the  Ira- 
nisns,  because  it  was  composed  of  strangers,  and 
brought  in  with  it  an  impure  and  devilish  worship, 
was  probsbly  none  other  than  that  of  the  Assyrian 
princes,  who.  according  to  the  Greek  writers,  were 
masters  of  all  Persia  aa  far  as  the  Indus  and  Oxus 
( Djihoun  or  Gikon).    Feridoun  himself,  who,  accord 
ing  to  the  Sckah-nameh,  dethroned  and  imprisoned 
DzohAk',  will  be  the  represents  live  of  the  new  dynse 
ty  of  the  Medes,  which  commenced  with  Dejoces  a»» 
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•vertnrew  the  Assyrian  empire.  The  Assyria  i  prince*, 
or  Tasi,  did  not  inhabit  Jerusalem,  m  one  might  be 
inclined  to  suppose  from  the  name  Bcit-ul- 
♦«  the  aVihr  dwelling,"  given  by  Firdousi  to  their 
dance,  and  which  it  that  by  which  the  Arab*  designate 
the  capital  of  the  Jews.  The  Persian  poet  himself 
gives  us  the  requisite  information  on  this  point,  by 
adding  that  ikit-ul  makaddes  also  bore  the  Tan  name 
of  Uavuk-el- Harran.  It  was  probably,  therefore, 
Huron,  in  Mesopotamia,  in  the  region  called  Dior 
Modzdr.  According  to  traditiona  still  existing,  thia 
city  was  built  s  short  time  after  the  deluge ;  and  it  is 
reguded  by  the  people  of  the  Esst  as  one  of  the  most 
ancient  in  the  world.  Albrxmz  is  the  ancient  name  of 
the  great  chain  of  mountains  which  commences  on  the 
west  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  borders  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  to  the  southeast  and  south,  and.  proceeding 
eastward,  joins  the  Himalayan  chain  which' separates 
Hindoostan  from  Thibet.  It  comprehends,  there- 
fore, the  Caucasus  of  our  days,  the  mountains  of  <r Al- 
ton, Mount  Damawend,  the  chain  of  Ckortumn,  and 
the  Paropamisus  or  Hendu-Khos.  Feridoun,  coming 
from  Media  to  found  the  new  Median  empire  on  tho 
ruins  of  the  Assyrian,  descended  Mount  Albrtmx. 
Eastern  Persia,  comprising  Sedjestdn  and  Zaboulis- 
fon,  which  is  the  country  of  Ghtzneh,  was  subject  to 
the  schah,  but  governed  under  him  by  the  princes  of 
the  race  of  Sam  As  to  Kaboul,  it  was  only  tributary, 
and  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Dxohii\ 
that  is,  to  princes  of  Assyrian  origin  who  had  treated 
with  the  Modes.  The  third  analogy  between  the 
Greek  and  Persian  traditions  is  found  in  the  inroads 
of  barbarous  tribes  from  Eastern  Persia.  The  incur- 
sions of  the  Scythian  Nomades.  mentioned  by  the 
Greek  writers,  will  agree  very  well  with  those  of  the 
princes  of  Towran,  coming  from  beyond  the  Djthtmn 
or  Ozus.  From  the  earliest  periods,  Persia  has  been 
« posed  to  invasion  from  the  tribes  in  the  direction  of 
Jaocssus.  the  Caspian,  and  the  Oxus.  Tbe  Greeks 
railed  all  these  tribes  Scythi.ns,  because  they  had  no 
other  name  by  which  to  designate  these  bsrbarons 
communities.  The  Persians  call  them  Turan  and 
Djm  tTurke  and  Chinese),  althoogh  at  this  time  (700 
B.C.)  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  the  two  last- 
mentioncd  people  were  to  be  found  on  the  eastern 
borders  of  Persia.  When,  however,  the  Schah  namek 
the  Persians  knew  only  tbe  Turks  and 
e,  end  they  gave  their  names  to  all  those  who 
had  at  any  time  preceded  them.    The  ancient  enemies 

ir,  ware  probably  Hunnic  and 


of  Persia,  in  this  quartc 

Tudesc  tribes,  to  whom,  about  the  era  of  the  Sassan- 
idea,  succeeded  the  Turks  and  Chinese —Tbe  main 
fact  that  results  from  a  comparison  of  these  traditions 
is,  that  two  empires  followed  in  succession :  one,  com- 
ing from  Assyria,  ruled  over  Media  and  all  Eastern 
Asia;  tbe  other,  con...ig  from  Media,  reacted  on  the 
first,  and  drove  tbe  Semitic  communities  across  the  I 
Tigris  and  Euphrates;  and,  finally,  to  these  two  great 
revolutions  were  joined  frequent  inroads  on  the  part  of 
the  barbarous  tribes  coming  from  Caucasus,  Scythia, 
and  the  banks  of  tbeOxos— To  the  Pitchdadian  suc- 
ceeded the  Katanian  dynasty.    The  recital  of  the 
Sehah-nameh  respecting  this  second  dvnasty  is  as  dis- 
figured by  fable  as  tbst  which  treats  of  the  first ;  and 
it  would  be  of  no  use  to  seek  in  it  any  ex-act  coinci- 
dences with  the  narratives  of  Xenophon  and  Herodo- 
tus.   The  Dejoces  of  the  latter  historian  was,  like  Kai 
JCobad,  chosen  king  on  account  of  his  justice  and 
wisdom,  at  a  time  when  Persia  was  involved  in  mis- 
ery and  anarchy.    We  find  also  another  resemblance 
between  Uejoces  and  Kai  ICohad.    Kai  ICohad  is 
called  Arch  by  some  Mohammedan  authors,  and  De- 
nu$  is  called  Arcteces  by  C testes.    Herodotus  in- 
terns us  that  Dejoces  had  for  his  successor  a  son 
nailed  Phraortes,  and  it  is  to  this  Median  prince  that 
oe  ascribes  the  conquest  of  " 
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no  mention  of  this  monarch  ;  he  probably  cotifo  :rxi 
his  reign  with  that  of  his  rather.  Nevertheless,  a  Mo 
hammedan  author  mentions  this  second  Phraor.es.  and 
he  states  that  Kai  tCaovs  was  tbe  son  of  Afkri  tna 
grandson  of  Kai  ICohad.  It  would  appear,  moreover, 
that  the  history  of  Kai  ICaous,  as  given  by  Fir- 
doosi, is  at  one  and  the  same  time  that  of  Cyaxtrei 
and  Astyages.  Tbe  blindness  of  Kat  K'ccus  and  kn 
army  is  probably  nothing  else  but  the  total  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  which  took  place  between  Cysxares  and  tin 
Lydtans,  and  which  had  been  predicted  to  the  loti-aw 
by  ThaJes.  The  expedition  against  Hammver  ar.pt  an 
to  coincide  with  the  siege  of  Nineveh  mentioned  rv 
the  Greek  writers  ;  and  these  same  writers  also  «em 
with  Firdouai,  when  they  make  the  operations  of  tbt 
siege  to  have  been  broken  off  by  an  invasion  of  tre 
Scythians.  Tbe  statement  also,  made  by  Herodotc*. 
respecting  the  marriage  of  Astyages  with  tbeda  yStej 
of  the  Lydian  monarch,  agrees  with  that  of  the  Persian 
author,  who  informs  us  of  the  marriage  of  Kai  K  tas- 
row  with  Srndabeh.  With  regard  to  Kai  Kkf-s'cm, 
or  simply  Khosrou,  it  appears  evident  that  be  the 
same  with  the  Cyrus  of  the  Greek  writers.  Khar™, 
however,  according  to  Firdousi,  was  not  tj<  gnnd*cn 
of  the  schab  of  Persia,  but  of  Afrasub,  king  of  Teat- 
ran,  and  the  scene  of  the  history  of  bis  yootb  is  laid 
entirely  in  this  latter  country.  After  Kai  Khosrou, 
the  narrative  of  the  Mohammedan  writers  begins  to 
differ  totally  from  that  of  tbe  Greeks.  Down  to  the 
time  of  Alexander,  there  are  only  two  points  of  resem- 
blance between  the  two  statements :  the  first  is  tbe 
name  of  Gouchtasp,  who  is  the  Darius  Hystaijni  c! 
the  Greeks ;  and  the  other,  that  of  Ardtekter  th'az- 
dest  (Artaxerxes  Longimanus),  given  to  Bah  men  of 
the  Sehah-nameh  by  Mirkhond.  (Klaproib,  Tabkma 
Histortques  de  VAsie,  dec.,  p.  5,  seqq .) 

3.  Latir  history  of  Persia. 
The  accession  of  Danus  Hystaspis  is  fixed  byebra 
nologiats  in  the  year  681  B.C. ;  end  in  hi*  ret^a,  sop 
posing  bim  to  be  the  same  with  Gxmchimsp.  all  eslhoi 
•ties  seem  to  agree  that  the  famous  Zerdmskt,  the  Zo 
roaster  of  the  western  writers,  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing hia  new  religion.    The  reign  of  Gsmcktasp  is  ex- 
tended  by  tbe  Persian  historians  over  eixtv  years,  that 
of  Xerxes,  his  son  and  successor,  being  mbcuW  parsed 
over;  but  Itfundeer,  who  is  supposed  by  &r  John 
Malcolm  to  be  the  same  ss  Xerxes,  is  made  u» 
hero  of  his  reign.    His  chivalrous  achievements  are 
rivalled  only  bv  those  of  the  illustrious  Houston,  wsc 
is  again  brought  on  tbe  scene,  and  Isfondeer  is  shut 
by  him  in  an  unjust  war,  in  which  he  had  idectaauy 
engaged,  at  tbe  command  of  his  wicked  father,  with 
the  king  of  Segtstan.    It  is  from  the  Western  hs»-o- 
riana  only  that  we  learn  anything  of  tbe  leading  events 
of  tbe  reif  n  of  Darius  Hystaspis.    In  like  manner,  all 
tbe  great  events  of  the  history  of  Xerxes,  which  >ora 
the  most  brilliant  page  in  the  history  of  Greece,  art 
passed  over  in  silence  in  the  Persian  annals-  Th* 
assassination  of  Xerxes,  by  his  relative  AruSsnus. 
took  place  B.C.  461,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his 
reign.    Ho  was  succeedpd  by  hia  third  *o?v  Arta- 
xerxes I/ongimanus,  the  Babmen  or  Ardecheer  l>i 
razdest  of  tbe  Persian  annals,  and  the  Abasoeras  of 
the  book  of  Esther.    Something  like  a  disguised  of 
confused  account  of  these  transactions  ts  farrnd  it 
the  pages  of  Firdousi.    After  Isfundeer  had  suture 
all  the  foreign  enemies  of  his  father  Gouchtasp,  ke  a 
sent  to  reduce  to  obedience  the  Ki:ig  of  Sepistan,  wiv 
had  thrown  off  his  allegiance.    In  this  expedition  b» 
is  represented  as  en  gaping  with  the  greatest  ra«oc 
tance,  and  he  meets  his  death  from  the  hand  of  R» 
tern,  to  whom,  nevertheless,  the  dying  hero  eomir. 
his  son,  Bahmen,  entreating  him  to  edncnte  him  as  ■ 
warrior.   That  son,  however,  on  ascending  the  three* 
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ind  subdued  his  hereditary  province,  put  him  to  death 
with  his  family,  on  the  pretext  of  avenging  the  blood 
sf  his  father.  Tho  general  facta,  that  Roustcm,  a 
powerful  chief,  slew  Isfundeer,  yet  protected  bis  son ; 
that  a  civil  contest  attended  the  accession  of  Arde- 
cheer ;  and  that  it  terminated  in  the  massacre  of  Rous- 
tem  and  his  family,  so  far  accord  with  what  tho  Greek 
historians  state  respecting  the  character  and  fate  of 
Artabanus,  as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  both  stories  re* 
late  to  the  same  personages.  Of  the  identity  of  Ar- 
dechcer  with  Artaxerxes  Haxpox'tp  or  Longimanus, 
there  can  be  DO  doubt.  His  surname,  Dirazdest 
("  Long  arms")  is  a  full  proof  of  this.  The  author  of 
the  Tarikk  Tabrte  states,  that  under  this  monarch,  to 
whom  he  erroneously  sscribes  the  overthrow  of  Bel- 
shazzar,  the  Jews  had  the  privilege  granted  them  of 
being  governed  by  a  ruler  of  their  pwn  nation  ;  and  the 
favours  they  experienced,  it  is  added,  were  owing  to 
the  express  orders  of  Bahmen,  whose  favourite  lady 
was  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Josephus  expressly  affirms, 
that  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  was  the  husband  of  Es- 
ther ;  and  the  extraordinary  favour  which  he  abowed 
to  the  Jewa  strengthens  this  testimony.  He  would 
seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  first  monarch  of  Persia 
who,  strictly  speaking,  by  the  subjugation  of  Segistan, 
"  reigned  from  India  even  to  Ethiopia,  over  a  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  provinces."  Persian  historians  as- 
sign to  this  great  monarch  a  reign  of  a  hundred  and 
twelve  years,  but  the  Greek  writers  limit  it  to  forty, 
and  bis  death  is  fixed  in  the  year  B.C.  424.  He  waa 
succeeded,  according  to  the  Persian  annals,  by  his 
daughter  Homai,  who,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-two  years, 
resigned  the  crown  to  her  son,  Darab  I.,  the  Darius 
Nothus  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  natural  that  no  notice 
should  be  taken  of  the  ephemeral  reigns  of  Xerxes  II. 
and  Sogdianus,  which  together  occupied  only  eight 
months ;  and  in  Ptolemy's  canon,  Darius  Nothus  is 
made  the  immediate  successor  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus, his  reign  extending  from  434  B.C.  to  405. 
Homai  appears  to  be  the  Pary satis  whom  the  Greek 
writers  make  to  be  the  queen  of  her  half-brother  Da- 
rius, and  to  whom  they  attribute  a  very  prominent  part 
in  the  transactions  of  his  reign.  Her  son  Arsaces  is 
stated  to  have  succeeded  to  the  throno  under  the  title 
of  Artaxerxes,  to  which  the  Greeks  added  the  surname 
of  Mnemon,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  memory. 
No  sovereign,  however,  besides  Longimanus  or  Di- 
razdest,  is  ever  noticed  by  Oriental  writers  under  the 
name  of  Ardecbeer;  it  is  therefore  highly  probable, 
that  Mnemon  is  the  Darab  I.  of  the  Persian  annals, 
and  that  he  succeeded  his  mother  Homai  or  Pary  sa- 
tis, who  might  reign  conjointly  with  Darius  Nothus, 
whether  as  her  husband  or  her  son.  The  banishment 
of  Queen  Parysatis  to  Babylon,  in  the  reign  of  her  son 
Artaxerxes*  may  answer  to  the  abdication  of  Queen 
Homai.  This  is  a  most  obscure  epoch  in  the  native 
stmals.  The  Egyptian  war  which  broke  out  in  the 
reign  of  Darius  Nothus,  the  revolt  of  the  Medes,  and  | 
the  part  taken  by  Persia  in  the  Peloponneaian  war,  are 
not  referred  to.  Even  the  name  of  the  younger  Cyrus 
is  not  noticed  by  any  of  the  Oriental  writers,  nor  is 
the  slightest  altuaion  made  to  the  celebrated  expedi- 
tion which  has  given  immortality  to  its  commander. 
The  pages  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon 
leave  little  room,  however,  for  regret  that  these  events 
have  not  found  an  Oriental  historian.  With  respect 
to  the  second  Darab  of  the  Persians,  who  is  made  the 
immediate  successor  of  the  first,  his  identity  with  the 
Darius  Codomanus  of  the  Greeks  is  completely  estab- 
lished by  the  conquest  of  Persia  during  his  reign  by 
Alexander  of  Maccdon.  The  intermediate  reigns  of 
Artaxerxes  Ochus,  the  most  barbarous  and  abandoned 
monarch  of  his  race,  and  of  his  son  Arses,  both  of 
Whom  w:re  assassinated,  sppear  to  be  passed  over,  or 
to  bo  included  in  that  of  Darab  I.  The  reign  of  this 
is  distinguished  i:  the  native  annals  by  the 


bteaking  out  of  a  war  with  Philippooa  of  Roum  (Ma- 
cedon),  which,  though  at  first  unsuccessful,  is  stated 
to  have  terminated  gloriously  for  the  Persians  ;  and 
Philip  was  glad  to  make  peace,  on  the  terms  of  giving 
his  daughter  to  Darab,  and  becoming  bis  tributary 
This  daughter  is  fabled  to  have  been  the  mother  of  the 
Macedonian  conqueror.  Darab  I.  built  Darabjird,  a 
city  about  150  miles  east  of  Shirax.  {Malcolm,  vol 
1,  p.  69.)— The  character  of  Ochus  seems,  howev- 
er, to  have  been  transferred  by  the  Persians  to  the 
unfortunate  and  noble-minded  Darius,  who  is  alleged 
to  have  been  deformed  in  body  and  depraved  in  mind; 
aa  if,  Sir  John  Malcolm  remarks,  "to  reconcile  the 
vanity  of  the  nation  to  the  tale  of  its  subjugation."  It 
is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  crimes  of  their  monarchs, 
tho  maladministration  into  which  the  affairs  of  the 
government  had  (alien,  the  assassinations  and  massa- 
cres occasioned  by  the  repeated  disputes  for  the  suc- 
cession, and  the  slender  bond  which  held  together  the 
various  provinces  of  so  gigantic  an  empire,  had  pre- 
pared the  way  for  its  easy  dissolution.  The  traditions 
which  the  Eastern  writers  have  preserved  of  the  Mace- 
donian hero  (whom  they  call  Seconder  and  Iskandecr) 
are  very  imperfect;  and  upon  a  few  historical  facta 
they  have  reared  a  superstructure  of  the  most  extra* 
again  table.  They  agree,  however,  with  the  Greek 
writers  in  most  of  the  leading  facta;  such  as  the  inva- 
sion of  Persia,  the  defeat  and  subsequent  death  of  Da- 
rius, the  generosity  of  the  conqueror,  and  the  strong 
impression  which  his  noble  and  humano  conduct  made 
upon  his  dying  enemy.  They  allude,  too,  to  the  alli- 
ance which  Alexander  established  with  Taxilis  or 
Omphis,  to  his  battle  with  Porus,  and  his  expedition 
against  the  Scythians ;  but  the  circumstances  in  which 
these  events  are  disguised  are  for  the  moat  part  fab- 
ulous. "  His  great  name,"  saya  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
"  has  been  considered  sufficient  to  obtain  credit  for 
every  atory  that  imagination  could  invent ;  but  this 
exaggeration  is  almost  all  praise.  The  Seconder  of 
the  Persian  page  is  a  model  of  every  virtue  and  of  ev- 
ery great  quality  that  can  elevate  a  human  being  above 
his  species  ;  while  his  power  and  magni6cence  are  al- 
ways represented  as  far  beyond  what  has  ever  been 
attained  by  any  other  monarch  in  the  world."  The 
quarrel  between  the  two  monarchs  originated,  accord 
ing  to  the  author  of  the  Ztema-ul-Tuarxkh,  in  Alex- 
ander's refusing  to  pay  the  tribute  of  golden  eggs  to 
which  his  fsther  had  agreed,  returning  tho  laconic  an- 
swer by  the  Persian  envoy,  that 11  the  bird  that  laid  the 
eggs  had  flown  to  the  other  woivJ."  Upon  this,  ao 
other  ambassador  was  despatched  to  the  court  of  lbs 
Macedonian,  bearing  the  present  of  a  bat  and  a  ball,  in 
ridicule  of  Alexander's  youth,  and  a  bag  of  very  small 
seed,  called  gunjud,  as  an  emblem  of  the  innumerable 
army  with  which  he  was  threatened.  Alexander,  ta- 
king the  bat  and  ball  in  his  hand,  compared  the  one  tc 
his  own  power,  and  the  other  to  the  Persian's  domin- 
ions ;  and  the  fate  which  would  await  the  invaders 
was  intimsted  by  giving  the  grain  to  a  fowl.  In  re- 
turn, he  sent  the  Persian  monarch  the  significant  pres- 
ent of  a  bitter  melon.  (Modem  Traveller,  pt  37,  p. 
64,  aeqq.) — The  native  writers,  as  has  boon  said,  make 
Alexander  to  have  been  the  son  of  Darius  and  a  daugh- 
ter of  Philip  of  Macedon !  and  they  add  that  Darius 
sent  his  wife  home  to  her  father,  on  account  of  bet 
offensive  breath ;  from  which  .circumstance  the  war 
between  the  two  monarchs  arose  !  (Klaj/roth,  Arm 
Polyglott*,  p.  3.)  The  Persian  writers  give  no  detail- 
ed account  of  the  operations  of  Alexander  in  Persia, 
erroneously  stating  that  Darius  was  killed  in  the  first 


4.  Parthian  Dynasty. 

Passing  over  the  period  of  the  Macedonian  power  Ir 
Asia,  which  is  detailed  in  other  parts  of  this  volume, 
we  come  to  the  establishment  of  the  Parthian  kingdom 
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toe  mention  of  which  falls  naturally  uncer  the  present 
article,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Parthian*  being 
designated  »s  Persians  by  many  of  the  Roman  writers, 
particularly  the  poets,  although  they  were,  in  fact,  of 
Scythian  rather  than  Peraian  origin. — Seleucas  was 
succeeded  in  his  Asiatic  empire  by  his  son  Antiochus 
Soter,  who  reigned  nineteen  years,  and  left  his  throne 
to  his  son  Antiochus  Tbeos.    In  his  reign  (B.C.  £50) 
•  man  of  obscure  origin,  whom  some,  however,  make 
to  have  been  a  tributary  prince  or  chief,  and  the  native 
writers  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  former  kings  of  Per- 
sia, slew  the  viceroy  of  Parthia,  and  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt.    His  name  was  Ashic,  or  Arsaees,  as  the 
Western  historians  write  it.    After  having  slain  the 
viceroy,  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Roe,  where  he  in- 
vited all  the  chiefs  of  provinces  to  join  bim  in  a  war 
against  the  Scleucidss ;  promising  at  the  same  time  to 
exact  from  them  no  tribute,  and  to  deem  himself  only 
the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  princes,  having  for  their 
common  object  to  maintain  their  separate  independ- 
ence, and  to  free  Persia  from  a  foreign  yoke.  Such 
was  the  commencement  of  that  era  of  Persian  history 
which  is  termed  by  the  Oriental  writers  the  Moulouk 
ul  Towartf,  or  commonwealth  of  tribes,  and  which  ex- 
tends over  nearly  five  centuries.    Pliny  states  that  the 
Parthian  (meaning  the  Persian)  empire  was  divided 
i  jto  eighteen  kingdoms.    The  account*  of  this  period 
given  by  Persian  writers  are  vacuo  and  contradictory. 
"  They  have  evidently,"  Sir  John  Malcolm  remarks, 
"  no  materials  to  form  an  authentic  narrative  ;  and  it 
is  too  near  the  date  at  which  their  real  history  com- 
mences to  admit  of  their  indulging  in  fable.  Their 
pretended  history  of  the  Ashksnians  and  Ashganians 
is,  consequently,  little  more  than  a  mere  catalogue  of 
name* ;  and  even  respecting  these,  and  the  dates  they 
assign  to  the  different  princes,  hardly  two  authors  are 
agreed.    Aahk  the  First  is  said  to  have  reigned  fifteen 
years;  Kbondemir  allows  him  only  ten.    Some  au- 
thors ascribe  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Seleucua  Cal- 
Knicus,  king  of  Syria,  to  this  monarch ;  and  others  to 
his  sen,  Vshk  II.    The  latter  prince  was  succeeded 
by  Lii  orother  Shahpoor  (or  Sapor),  who,  after  a  long 
contest  vith  Antiochus  the  Great,  in  which  he  expe- 
rienced several  reverses,  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  that  monarch,  by  which  his  right  to  Parthia  and 
Hyrcania  was  recognised.    From  the  death  of  this 
prince  there  appears  to  be  a  lapse  of  two  centuries  in 
the  Persian  annals ;  for  they  inform  us  that  his  suc- 
cessor was  Da  ha  ram  Gudurx ;  and  if  this  is  the  prince 
whom  the  Western  writers  term  Gutarzes,  as  there  is 
every  reason  to  conclude  it  is,  we  know  from  authen- 
tic history  that  he  was  the  third  prince  of  the  second 
dynasty  of  the  Arsacide. — From  the  death  of  Alexan 
der  till  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  (Ardecheer  Babigan) 
is  nearly  five  centuries ;  and  the  whole  of  that  remark- 
able era  may  be  termed  a  blank  in  Eastern  history. 
And  yet,  when  we  refer  to  the  pagea  of  Roman  writers, 
we  find  this  period  abounds  with  events  of  which  the 
vainest  nation  might  be  proud,  and  that  Parthian  mon- 
archs,  whose  name*  cannot  now  be  discovered  in  the 
history  of  their  own  country,  were  the  only  sovereigns 
upon  whom  the  Roman  army,  when  that  nation  was  in 
the  very  tenith  of  its  power,  could  make  no  impression. 
But  this,  no  doubt,  may  be  attributed  to  other  causes 
than  the  skill  and  valour  of  the  Persians.    It  was  to 
the  nature  of  their  country,  and  their  singulsr  mode  of 
warfare,  that  they  owed  those  frequent  advantages 
which  they  gained  over  the  disciplined  legions  of 
Rome.    The  frontier  which  the  kingdom  01  Parthia 
presented  to  the  Roman  empire  extended  from  the 
Caspian  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf.    It  consists  of  lofty 
and  barren  mountains,  of  rapid  and  broad  streams,  and 
of  wide-spreading  deserts.    In  whatever  direction  the 
legions  of  Rome  advanced,  the  country  was  laid  waste. 
The  war  was  made,  not  against  the  army,  but  the  sup- 
plies by  which  it  was  supported ;  and  the  mode  in 
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which  the  Parthian  warrior  took  Lis  enerrng  vm 
while  his  horse  was  carrying  him  from  his  enemy  tns) 
be  viewed  as  a  personification  of  the  system  of  winan 
by  which  his  nation,  during  thia  era  of  its  history,  naia- 
tained  its  independence.  The  system  was  suited  u 
the  soil,  to  the  man,  and  to  the  fleet  and  robust  sauna) 
on  which  he  was  mounted;  and  its  success  »«  m 
certain,  that  the  bravest  veterans  of  Rome  mnriiL'tfej 
when  their  leaders  talked  of  a  Parthian  war  "  [Md- 
colm,  vol.  1,  p.  84,seqq.)— The  black  which  ocean  a 
the  native  annals  may  be  accounted  for,  Sir  Jabr.  Mii- 
colm  thinks,  by  the  neglect  into  which  the  rites  of  Zo- 
roaster fell  during  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacide,  toi 
the  decay  of  letters  consequent  upou  the  depression  of 
the  priesthood.  In  thsl  nation,  as  in  others  simiUH; 
circumstanced,  the  literati  and  the  priesthood  were  sy- 
nonymous terma ;  and  as  the  priests  alone  cullmitd 
letters,  so  they  would  be  prompted  to  avenge  ihna 
selves  on  the  enemies  of  their  faith  and  order  by  cos. 
signing  their  race,  so  far  as  they  bad  the  power,  to  ob- 
livion. The  Arsacidse,  Gibbon  affirms  (but  without 
cuing  his  authority),  "practised,  indeed,  the  worship 
of  the  magi,  but  they  disgraced  and  polluted  it  with  t 
various  mixture  of  foreign  idolatry. w-—  Accord -rg  io 
the  Western  historians,  it  was  under  Mtthradates  I., 
the  fourth  in  descent  and  the  fifth  in  succession  of  the 
Arsacids,  that  the  Parthian  power  was  raised  to  it* 
highest  pitch  of  greatness  That  monarch,  having 
subdued  the  Medea,  the  Elymeans,  the  Persians,  and 
the  Bactrians,  extended  his  dominions  to  the  lulus, 
and,  having  vanquished  Demetrius,  king  of  Syna,  final- 
ly secured  Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia  also  to  his 
empire.  (Pndeaux,  vol.  2,  p.  404.) — Justin  states 
that  this  monarch,  having  conquered  several  nauoos, 
gathered  from  every  one  of  them  whatsoever  be  fauna 
best  in  it*  constitution,  and  from  the  whole  coUccuoa 
framed  a  body  of  most  wholesome  laws  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  bis  empire.  If  one  half  of  this  be  tree, 
what  is  history,  that  it  should  have  preserved  no  mors 
minute  record  of  such  a  sovereign  \ — The  reenajoe'et 
of  the  history  of  Parthia  will  be  found  under  thai 
article. 

5.  Dynasty  of  the  SassanOa, 

Artaxerxes  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  tficgui- 
mate  commerce  of  a  tanner's  wife  with  a  common 
soldier.  '  The  tanner's  name  was  Babec,  the  soldier** 
Sussan  ;  from  the  former  Artaxerxes  obtained  the  sur- 
name of  Babigan  (son  of  Babec),  from  the  latter  til 
his  descendants  have  been  styled  Sassaxtdai.  (Gis» 
bon,  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  8.)— The  flattery  of  his  ad- 
herents, however,  represents  him  as  descended  froc 
a  branch  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Persia,  though  ubm 
and  misfortune  bad  gradually  reduced  hi*  ancestors  te 
the  humble  station  of  private  citizens.  (D'HerUkt, 
BM.  Orient.,  Ardecheer.) — The  establiebxnent  of  tb*> 
dynasty  of  the  Sassanidas  took  place  in  the  fourth  yeat 
of  the  Emperor  Severus,  226  year*  after  the  ' 
era.    One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  monarch 
the  re-establishment  of  the  magi  and  of  the  creed  of 
Zoroaster.    A  reign  of  fourteen  years  ensued,  which 
formed  a  memorable  era  in  the  history  of  the 
even  in  that  of  Rome.    Having,  after 


tions  of  victory  and  defeat,  esubli6hcd  h.s  authority 
on  a  basia  which  even  the  Roman  power  eotnd  no* 
shake,  he  left  behind  him  a  character  marked  bj  ibos* 
bold  and  commanding  features  that  generally  distin- 
guish the  princes  who  conquer  from  those  who  inhrw 
an  empire.    Till  the  last  period  of  the  Persian  mon- 
archy, his  code  of  laws  .was  respected  aa  the 
work  of  their  civil  and  religious  policy.  Altai 
bequeathed  his  new  empire,  and  bis  ambitious  deci^u 
against  the  Romans,  to  Sapor,  a  eon  not  ua«  onbv  d 
his  great  father ;  but  those  designs  were  loo  extrcswv 
for  the  power  of  Persia,  snd  served  only-  to  invorrs 
both  nations  in  a  long  series  of  destnicti to  watsaai 
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reciprocal  calamities.  (Gibbon,  c.  8.) — The  subse- 
quent  history  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassaoids  will  be 
found  dcuiled  in  part  inder  the  articles  Sapor,  Cboe- 
roee,  Ac. 

6.  Remarks  cn  the  Constitution  of  the  Persian  Em- 
pire in  the  time  of  Darius. 

Cyrus  and  CambyBcs  had  conquered  nations :  Da- 
rius was  the  true  founder  of  the  Persian  state.  The 
dominions  of  his  predecessors  were  a  mass  of  coun- 
tries only  united  by  their  subjection  to  the  will  of  a 
common  ruler,  which  expressed  itself  by  arbitrary  and 
irregular  exactions.  Darius  first  organized  them  into 
an  empire,  where  every  member  felt  its  place  and  knew 
its  functions.  His  realm  stretched  from  the  iEgean 
to  the  Indus,  from  the  steppes  of  Scythia  to  the  cata- 
racts of  the  Nile.  He  divided  this  vast  tract  into  80 
satrapies  or  provinces,  and  appointed  the  tribute  which 
each  was  to  pay  to  tho  royal  treasury,  and  the  propor- 
tion in  which  they  were  to  supply  provisions  for  the 
army  and  for  the  king's  household.  A  high  road,  on 
which  distances  were  regularly  marked,  and  spacious 
buildings  were  placed  at  convenient  intervals  to  re- 
ceive all  who  travelled  in  tbt  king's  name,  connected 
the  western  coast  with  the  seat  of  government :  along 
this  road,  couriers  trained  to  extraordinary  speed  suc- 
cessively transmitted  the  king's  messages.  The  sa- 
trap* were  accountable  for  the  imposts  of  their  several 
provinces,  and  were  furnished  with  forces  sufficient  to 
carry  the  king's  pleasure  into  effect. — Compared  with 
the  rude  government  of  bis  predecessors,  the  institu- 
tions of  Darius  were  wise  and  vigoroua ;  in  them- 
selves, however,  unless  they  are  considered  as  founda- 
tions laid  for  a  structure  that  was  never  raised,  as  out- 
line* that  were  never  filled  up,  they  were  weak  and 
barbarous.  He  bad  done  little  more  than  cast  a  bridge 
acrors  the  chaos  over  which  he  ruled :  he  had  intro- 
duced no  real  uniformity  or  subordination  among  its 
elements.  The  distribution  of  the  provinces,  indeed, 
may  have  been  grounded  on  relations  which  we  do  not 
perceive,  and  may,  therefore,  have  boen  less  capricious 
than  it  seems.  But  it  answered  scarcely  any  higher 
end  than  that  of  conveying  the  wealth  of  Asia  into  the 
royal  treasury,  and  the  satraps,  when  they  were  most 
faithful  and  assiduous  in  their  office,  were  really  no- 
thing more  than  farmers  of  the  revenue.  Their  ad- 
ministration was  only  felt  in  the  burdens  they  imposed : 
in  every  other  respect  the  nations  they  governed  re- 
tained their  peculiar  laws  and  constitution.  The  Per- 
sian empire  included  in  it  the  dominions  of  several 
vassal  kings,  and  the  seats  of  fierce,  independent 
hordes,  who  preyed  on  its  more  peaceful  subjects  with 
impunity.  In  this,  however,  there  was  much  good  and 
comparatively  little  mischief.  The  variety  of  institu- 
tions comprehended  within  the  frame  of  the  monarchy, 
though  they  were  suffered  to  stand,  not  from  any  en- 
Urged  policy,  but  because  it  would  have  been  difficult 
or  dangerous  to  remove  them,  and  there  was  nothing 
better  to  substitute  for  them,  did  not  impair,  but  rather 
increased  its  strength  ;  and  the  independence  of  a  few 
wild  tribes  was  more  a  symptom  than  a  cause  of  weak- 
ness. The  worst  evil  arose  from  the  constitution  of 
the  satrapies  themselves.  The  provinces  were  taxed 
not  only  for  the  supply  of  the  royal  army  and  house- 
hold, but  also  for  the  support  of  their  governors,  each 
of  whom  had  a  standing  force  in  his  pay,  and  of  whom 
some  kept  up  a  court  rivalling  in  magnificence  that  of 
the  king  himself.  The  province  of  Babylon,  besides 
its  regular  tribute  and  the  fixed  revenue  of  its  satrap, 
which  was  equal  to  that  of  a  modem  European  prince 
of  the  first  rank,  defrayed  the  cost  of  a  stud  and  a 
hunting  equipage  for  his  private  use,  such  as  no  Eu- 
ropean prince  waa  ever  able  to  maintain.  Four  large 
ri  I  leges  were  chsrged  with  the  nourishment  of  his  In- 
dian dogs,  and  exempted  from  all  other  taxes.  It  must, 
however,  be  observed,  that  when  ad  extraon*  try  bur- 


den was  thus  laid  on  a  paiticular  district,  the  rest  at 
the  province  waa  not  relieved,  but  the  more  heavily 
loaded.  When  the  king  granted  the  revenues  of  whole 
cities  to  a  wife  or  a  favourite,  he  did  not  give  up  any 
portion  of  his  own  dues;  and  the  discharge  of  all 
these  staled  exactions  did  not  secure  bis  subjects  from 
the  arbitrary  demands  of  the  satraps  and  their  officers. 
If  the  people  suffered  from  the  establishment  of  thess 
mighty  viceroys,  their  greatness  was  not  less  injurious 
to  the  strength  of  the  state  and  the  power  of  the  sov- 
ereign. As  the  whol*  authority,  civil  and  military,  in 
each  province  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  satrap, 
he  could  wield  it  at  his  pleasure  without  any  check 
from  within  ;  and  if  he  were  unwilling  to  resign  it,  if 
was  not  always  easy  to  wrest  it  from  him.  The  great- 
er his  distance  from  the  court,  the  nearer  he  approach- 
ed to  the  condition  of  an  independent  and  absolute 
prince.  He  was  seldom,  indeed,  tempted  to  throw  on* 
his  nominal  allegiance,  which  he  found  more  useful 
than  burdensome,  or  to  withhold  the  tribute  which  he 
had  only  the  task  of  collecting ;  but  he  might  often 
safely  refuse  any  other  services,  and  defy  or  elude  the 
king's  commands  with  impunity :  and  least  of  all  was 
he  subject  to  control  in  any  acu  of  rapacity  or  oppres- 
sion committed  in  his  legitimate  government.  Xcno- 
phon,  indeed,  in  his  romance,  represents  the  founder 
of  the  monarchy  as  having  provided  against  thia  evil 
by  a  wise  division  of  power.  (Cyrop.,  8,  6.) — Cyrus 
is  there  said  to  have  appointed  that  the  commanders 
of  the  fortresses  and  of  the  regular  troops  in  each  prov- 
ince ahould  be  independent  of  the  satrap,  and  should 
receive  their  orders  immediately  from  court;  and  a 
modem  author  finds  tracea  of  this  system  in  the  nar- 
rative of  Herodotus  himself.  (Heeren,  Idren,  vol.  1, 
pt.  I,  p.  403.) — But  it  seems  clear,  that  if  the  conquer- 
or designed  to  establish  such  a  balance  of  power,  it 
was  neglected  by  his  successors,  and  that  the  satraps 
engrossed  every  branch  of  authority  within  their  re- 
spective governments.  Thus  the  huge  frame  of  the 
Persian  empire  was  disjointed  and  unwieldy  ;  and  the 
spirit  that  pervaded  it  waa  as  feeble  as  its  organization 
was  imperfect.  The  Persians,  when  they  overthrew 
the  Medea,  adopted  their  laws,  religion,  and  manners ; 
their  own,  though  they  may  have  resembled  them  in 
their  principal  features,  were  certainly  more  simple, 
and  better  fitted  to  a  conquering  people.  The  religion 
of  the  two  naliona  was  probably  derived  from  a  com- 
mon source  ;  but  before  the  Persian  conquest  it  ap- 
pears to  have  undergone  an  important  change  in  the 
reformation  ascribed  to  Zoroaster.  In  what  points  his 
doctrine  may  have  differed  from  those  of  the  preceding 
period  is  an  obscure  question  ;  but  it  seems  certain 
that  the  code  of  sacred  Isws  which  he  introduced, 
founded,  or  at  least  enlarged,  the  authority  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Msgian  caste.  Its  members  became  the 
keepers  and  expounders  of  the  holy  books,  the  teach- 
ers and  counsellors  of  the  king,  the  oracles  from  whom 
he  learned  the  divine  will  and  the  secrets  of  futunty, 
the  mediators  who  obtained  for  him  the  favour  of  heav- 
en, or  propitiated  its  anger.  How  soon  the  tenets  of 
their  theology  may  have  been  introduced  into  Persia, 
is  not  clear :  but,  as  they  were  a  Median  tribe,  it  is 
only  with  the  union  of  the  two  nationa  under  Cyrus 
that  they  can  have  begun  to  occupy  the  station  which 
we  find  them  filling  at  the  Persian  court.  If  the  re- 
ligion of  Zoroaster  wss  originally  pure  and  sublime, 
it  speedily  degenerated,  and  allied  itself  to  many  very 
gross  and  hideous  forms  of  superstition :  and  if  we 
were  to  judge  of  its  tendency  by  the  practice  of  its 
votaries,  we  should  be  led  to  think  of  it  more  harshly 
or  more  lightly  than  it  may  probsbly  have  deserved. 
The  court  manners  were  equally  marked  by  luxury  and 
cruelty :  by  luxury  refined  till  it  bad  killed  all  natural 
enjoyment,  and  by  cruelly  carried  to  the  most  loath- 
some excesses  that  perverted  ingenuity  could  suggest 
It  is  above  all  the  atrocious  barbarity  of  the  womea 
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aat  fills  the  Persian  chronicles  with  their  most  horrid 
•torn* :  and  we  learn  from  the  tame  sources  the  drcad- 
fa]  depravity  of  their  character,  and  the  vast  extent  of 
their  influence.  Cramped  by  the  rigid  forme  of  a 
pompoua  and  weariiome  ceremonial,  surrounded  by 
the  minister*  of  their  artificial  wants,  and  guarded  from 
every  breath  of  tnith  and  freedom,  the  successors  of 
Cyrus  must  have  been  more  than  men  if  they  had  not 
become  the  slaves  of  their  priests,  their  eunuchs,  and 
tbetr  wives.  The  contagion  of  these  vkca  undoubt- 
edly spread  through  the  nation:  the  Persians  were 
moat  exposed  to  it,  aa  they  were  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  court.  Yet  there  is  no  difficul- 
ty in  conceiving  that,  long  after  the  people  had  lost 
the  original  purity  and  simplicity  of  their  manners,  the 
noble  youth  of  Persia  may  have  been  still  educated  in 
the  severe  discipline  of  their  ancestors,  which  is  rep- 
resented as  nearly  resembling  the  Spartan.  They  may 
have  been  accustomed  to  spare  diet  and  hard  toil,  and 
trained  to  the  use  of  horses  and  arms.  These  exer- 
cises do  not  create  and  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  alive 
the  warlike  spirit  of  a  nation,  any  more  than  rulers  and 
precepts  to  forrr.  its  moral  character.  The  Persian 
youth  may  still  have  been  used  to  repeat  the  praises 
of  truth  and  jastire  from  their  childhood,  in  the  later 
period  of  their  history,  as  (hey  had  when  Cyras  up- 
braided the  Greeks  with  their  artifices  and  lies:  and 
yet  in  thoir  riper  years  they  might  surpass  them,  as  at 
Cunaxa,  in  falsehood  and  cunning,  as  much  aa  they 
were  below  them  in  skill  and  courage.  Gradually, 
however,  the  ancient  discipline  either  became  wholly 
obsolete  or  degenerated  into  empty  forms ;  and  the 
nation  sank  into  that  state  of  utter  corruption  and  im- 
becility which  Xenophon,  or,  rather,  the  author  of  the 
chapter  that  concludes  his  historical  romance,  has 
painted,  not  from  imagination,  but  from  the  very  life. 
— (Tkirl  MWs  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  185,  $eqq  ) 

PkrsIcds  Siwus,  a  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the 
coaat  of  Persia  and  Arabia,  now  called  the  Persic* 
Qulf 

Pkisis,  or  Persia  Proper,  the  original  province  of 
the  Persians.    (Kid.  Persia.) 

PkrsIus,  or  Aolds  Prrsics  Flaccps,  a  Roman  sat- 
irist, waa  born  at  Volaterne,  a  town  of  Etruria,  about 
the  20th  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberias,  A  D.  84.  He 
was  of  equestrian  rank.  He  lost  his  father  at  the  age 
of  six  years,  snd  his  mother,  Fulvia  Sisenna,  married 
a  second  time,  but  the  stepfather  whom  ahe  gave  her 
son  lived  only  a  short  period.  Persios  appears  to  have 
shown  towards  his  mother  tbt  strongest  filial  affection. 
He  was  trained  at  Volatems  till  his  twelfth  year,  and 
he  then  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  gram- 
mar under  Rhemniua  Pale>mon,  and  rhetoric  under  Vir- 
ginius  Flaccus.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Annajus  Cornutus,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  who 
had  come  from  Leptis  in  Africa  to  aettle  at  Rome 
Lucan,  the  poet,  was  his  fellow-disciple  in  the  school 
of  Cornutus.  Peraius  and  Cornutus  were  bound  to 
each  other  by  feelings  more  like  those  of  father  and 
eon,  than  such  as  usually  subsist  between  preceptor 
and  scholar.  This  friendship  continued  without  inter- 
ruption till  the  death  of  Peraius,  which  took  place  in 
his  29th  or  80th  year.  The  poet  bequeathed  hts  books 
and  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Cornutus,  who,  however, 
declined  to  receive  the  latter,  and  gave  it  up  to  the 
staters  of  Persios.  The  materials  for  a  life  of  Per- 
aius are  scanty,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  ahow  him 
in  a  very  favourabf*  igbt.  Amid  prevailing  corrup- 
tion, he  maintained  «  nigh  moral  character.  He  con- 
sistently applied  his  principles  as  a  Stoic  to  the  pur- 
poses of  self-discipline.  His  acquaintance  with  men 
and  things  was  the  result  of  private  study  more  than 
of  actual  converse  with  the  world,  so  that,  aa  bis  wri- 
tings testify,  be  viewed  human  life  aa  he  thought  it 
lbould  be.  ralhtr  than  as  it  really  was.  Different  opto- 
wns  are  formed  of  Peraius  as  a  satirical  poet.  Quin- 
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tilian  and  Martial,  with  some  of  the  early  Cjb  utae 
writers,  bear  a  high  testimony  to  his  merits,  at  do  like- 
wise several  modem  critics.  Others  consider  him  not 
worth  reading.  Gilford,  who  studied  him  thoroughly, 
says,  among  many  eulogies  of  him,  **  His  Ufe  may  be 
contemplstcd  with  unabated  pleasure  ;  the  virtue  ht 
recommends  he  practised  in  the  fullest  extent ;  and,  at 
an  age  when  few  have  acquired  a  determinate  charac- 
ter, he  left  behind  him  an  established  revelation  fur 
genius,  learning,  and  worth." — The  works  ef  Permit 
consist  of  six  satires,  with  a  prologue.  The 
the  latter  is  ef  the  kind  called  Choltatnbic  (1 
bie),  being  an  Iambic  trimeter,  with  a  spondee  io  tat 
sixth  place  instead  of  an  iambus.  The  Satires  contaia 
altogether  only  650  hexameters ;  and  in  some  manu- 
scripts they  are  given  as  one  continuous  work.  Wheth- 
er Peraius  wrote  more  than  we  now  possess,  as  in* 
author  of  his  life  attributed  to  Suetonius  affirm*,  vie 
know  not ;  but  since  Quintiltan  and  Martial  speak  of 
his  claims  to  distinction,  though  be  left  *'  only  one 
book,"  we  should  conclude  that  no  other  prodncum 
of  his  waa  known  in  their  time.  The  chief  defect  ef 
Peraius  is  an  affected  obscurity  of  style,  which  is  so 
great  and  so  general  that  there  are  few  scholar*  who 
read  these  performances  for  the  first  time.  wbo*e  prog- 
ress is  not  arrested  at  almost  every  line  by  some  diffi- 
culty that  presents  itself.  It  has  been  conjectured, 
and  not  without  somo  show  of  reason,  that  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  great  obscurity  of  Peraius  is  the  caution 
with  which  he  constantly  conceals  his  attacks  upon 
Nero.  The  scholiast,  moreover,  expressly  states,  with 
regard  to  several  verses  of  the  poet,  that  they  were 
intended  for  the  cropi  ror.  This  may  be  a  tudiriect 
npologv  for  Peraius  as  far  as  Nero  is  concerned  ;  hot 
why  allow  the  same  obscurity  to  pervade  the  rest  of 
his  poem  t  The  Satires  of  Peraius  would,  in  fact,  ha 
absolutely  unintelligible  for  us,  rf  we  had  not  the  la- 
bours of  an  ancient  scholiast,  or,  rather,  a  collection 
of  extracts  from  several  scholiasts,  to  guide  os;  and 
even  with  this  aid  we  are  frequently  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  the  satirist  The  conclusion 
seems  irresistible,  that  much  of  Ibis  obsennty  is  < 
to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  poet's  mind,  to  bis 
fected  conciseness,  and  to  the  show  of  erudition  which 
he  is  so  fond  of  exhibiting.  Some  critics,  who  con- 
demn the  negligent  style  of  Horace,  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  Peraius  as  a  satirist  on  account  of  the  greater 
harmony  of  his  hexameters.  Melody  of  diction,  bow- 
ever,  cannot  compensate  for  the  want  of  perspicuity ; 
besides,  the  style  of  Horace,  in  bie  satires,  is  purpose- 
ly made  to  approximate  to  that  of  familiar  life.  !• 
must  appear  surprising  that  Persius  is  so  reserved  re 
•peeling  the  gross  vices  and  immorality  of  the  age  id 
which  he  lived.  The  beat  way  of  accounting  for  this 
is  to  ascribe  it  to  the  retired  life  led  by  the  youthful 
poet  in  the  bosom  of  a  virtuous  family,  and  his  conse- 
quent want  of  experience  in  the  excesses  of  the  day. 
The  beat  editiona  of  Persius  are,  that  of  Isaac  dsau- 
bon,  revised  by  his  son  Meric,  Loud.,  1647,  4to  ;  Bond, 
Norib.,  1681,  8vo ;  Koeoig,  Geft.,  1808,  8 to.  and 
also  with  Rupert's  edition  of  Juvenal,  Glasg  ,  1325. 

PrrtInax,  Publius  Helvius^a  Roman  emperor  af- 
ter the  death  of  Commodus,  waa  born  about  A.D.  126, 
at  Villa  Mart  is,  near  Alba  Pompeia.  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tananis,  in  the  modern  Piedmont.  His  father 
was  a  freed  man,  who  dealt  in  charcoal,  an  important 
article  of  fuel  in  Italy  even  at  the  present  day.  He 
received  from  his  parent  a  good  education,  and  waa 
placed  by  him  under  the  tuition  of  Sulpicios  Apolli- 
naria,  a  celebrated  grammarian,  who  is  repeatedly  men- 
tioned by  Aulus  Gellios.  Pertinax  became  a  proficient 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages ;  and,  after  the 
deaih  of  his  master,  he  taught  grammar  himself  But, 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  small  profits  of  hi*  profes- 
sion, he  entered  the  army ;  and,  being  assisted  by  the 
interest  of  Lollianus  Avitus,  a  man  of 
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toinma*id.  He  was  sent  to  Syria  at  toe  head  of  a  co- 
hort, ai  d  served  with  distinction  against  the  Partbians, 
ander  L  Venis,  the  colleague  of  Marcos  Aurelins. 
tie  was  afterward  sent  to  Britain,  where  he  remained 
for  some  time.  He  subsequently  served  in  Mossia, 
Germany,  and  Daeia,  but,  upon  some  suspicion  of  bis 
fidelity,  he  was  recalled  by  Marcus  Aurelius.  Having 
cleared  himself,  ho  was  made  pmtor,  and  commander 
of  the  first  legion,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  senator. 
Being  sent  to  Khajtia  and  Noricum,  he  drove  away  the 
hostile  German  tribes.  His  next  promotion  was  to  the 
consulate,  and  ho  publicly  received  the  praise  of  Mar- 
eoe  Aurelius,  in  the  senate  and  in  the  camp,  for  bis 
distinguished  services.  In  Syria  he  assisted  in  re- 
pressing the  revolt  of  Avitus  Cassius.  He  was  next 
removed  to  the  command  of  the  legions  on  the  Dan- 
ube, and  was  made  governor  of  Mossia  and  Dscis,  and 
afterward  returned  to  Syria  as  governor,  where  be  re- 
named until  the  death  of  Marcus.  Cspitolinus  save, 
that  his  conduct  was  irreprehensible  till  the  time  of  bis 
Syrian  government,  when  he  enriched  himself,  and  his 
:onduct  became  the  subject  of  popular  censure.  On 
bis  return  to  Rome,  he  was  banished  by  Perennis,  the 
favourite  of  Commodus,  to  his  native  country,  Ligu- 
ria.  Here  he  adorned  Villa  Martis  with  sumptuous 
buildings,  in  tbe  midst  of  which,  however,  he  left  his 
humble,  paternal  cottage  untouched.  Ho  remained 
throe  years  in  Liguria.  After  the  death  of  Perennis, 
Commodus  commissioned  him  to  proceed  to  Britain, 
where  the  licentiousness  of  the  troops  had  degenerated 
into  mutiny.  On  his  arrival,  the  soldiers  wished  to  sa- 
lute him  as  emperor,  and  were  with  difficulty  prevent- 
ed by  Pcrtinax,  who  seems  to  have  found  the  disci- 
pline of  the  legions  in  a  moat  deplorable  state.  One  of 
the  legions  revolted  against  him  ;  and,  in  trying  to  re- 
press the  revolt,  he  was  wounded  and  left  among  the 
dead.    On  his  recovery  he  punished  the  mutineers, 

his  recall,  as 


)y,  and  his  father's  pmtromu,  he  was  promoted  to  a  Imposed  by  Commodus.    Pertinax  was  chetiahed  ay 

the  senate  and  people ;  but  the  turbulent  pretoriaiis, 
secretly  encouraged  by  the  traitor  Lsstus,  conspired 
against  the  new  emperor.  After  offering  the  empire 
to  several  persons,  they  went  to  tbo  palace  three  hun- 
dred in  number.  The  friends  of  Pertinax  urged  birt 
to  conceal  himself  until  the  storm  had  passed  ;  but  the 
emperor  said  that  such  conduct  would  be  unworthy  of 
hit  rank  ;  and  he  appeared  before  tbe  mutineers,  and 
calmly  remonstrated  with  them  upon  the  guilt  of  tbeit 
attempt.  His  words  were  making  an  impression  upon 
them,  when  one  of  the  soldiers,  a  German  by  birth, 
threw  his  spear  at  him,  and  wounded  him  in  the  breast 
Pertinax  then  covered  his  face,  and,  praying  the  gods 
to  avenge  his  murder,  was  slain  by  the  other  soldiers. 
Elect  us  alone  defended  him  as  long  as  he  could,  and 
was  killed  with  him.  The  soldiers  cut  off  the  head  of 
Pertinax  and  carried  it  into  their  camp,  and  then  put 
up  the  empire  at  auction,  offering  it  to  the  highest  bid- 
der. It  was  purchased  by  Didius  Julisnos.  Pertinax 
wan  67  years  of  age,  and  had  reigned  87  days.  (Cap- 
tr©/.,  VU.  Pert— Dio  Case.,  73,  1—  Entycl.  Useful 
Kncnel.,  vol.  17,  p.  509.) 

PkrosFa,  now  Peru/pa,  one  of  the  most  sncient  and 
distinguished  cities  of  Etruria,  situate  at  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  Laeus  Trasy  menus,  or  Logo  dt 
Perugia.  Tbe  era  of  its  foundation  long  preceded 
that  of  Rome,  though  the  precise  period  cannot  be  as- 
certained with  certainty.  In  conjunction  with  the 
other  Etrurian  states,  it  long  resisted  tbe  Roman  arms, 
but,  when  reduced,  it  became  a  powerful  and  wealthy 
ally.  It  was  a  Roman  colony  about  709  A.U.C., 
under  the  consulship  of  C.  Vibius  Pansa ;  and,  some 
years  after,  sustained  a  memorable  siege,  in  which  An* 
tony  held  out  against  Octavius  Cesar,  but  was  at  last 
forced  by  famine  to  surrender.  On  this  occasion, 
many  of  tbe  Perusiana  were  put  to  death,  and  the 
city  was  accidentally  burned ;  a  madman  having  set 
fire'  to  his  own  bouse,  a  general  conflagration  ensued. 
{Appian,  BclL  Civ.,  5,  49.— Compare  Veil.  Patere., 
2,  74  —  Flonu,  4,  5  —Sutt  ,  VU.  Aug.,  96  )  Pe- 
rosia  appears,  however,  to  have  risen  again  from  its 
ruins,  according  to  Appian  and  Dio  Cassius  (48,  15); 
and  under  the  Emperor  Justinian  we  find  it  main- 
taining a  successful  siege  against  the  Goths.  (Cre- 
mer'e  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  219.) 
PbscknnIos.    Fid.  Niger. 

PkssInus  (gen.  -virtu ;  in  Greek  Xltoaivove,  gen. 
-oSvToc),  a  city  of  Galatia,  on  tbe  river  Sangarius,  and 
near  the  western  confines,  according  to  D'Anville's 
map.  It  was  of  very  early  origin,  but  chiefly  famous 
on  account  of  the  worship  of  Cybele.  Straho  says, 
that  Mount  Dindymus  (whence  she  was  named  Din 
dymene)  rose  above  tbe  town.  So  great  was  tht 
fame  of  the  shrine  and  statue  of  the  goddess,  that  the 
Romans,  enjoined,  as  it  is  ssid,  by  the  Sibylline  books, 
caused  the  latter  to  be  conveyed  to  Romo,  since  the 
safety  of  the  state  was  declared  to  depend  on  its  re- 
moval to  Italy.  A  special  embassy  was  sent  to  King 
Attalus,  to  request  his  assistance  on  this  occasion : 
this  sovereign  received  the  Roman  deputies  with  greaj 
kindness  and  hospitality,  and,  having  conveyed  them 
to  Pessinus,  obtained  for  them  permission  to  remove 
the  statue  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  which  was  no 
thing  else  but  a  great  stone.  On  its  arrival  at  Rome, 
it  was  received  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  by  the 
Roman  senate  and  people,  headed  by  Scipio  Nasica, 
who  had  been  selected  for  this  office  by  the  national 
voice  as  the  best  citizen,  according  to  the  injunction 
of  the  Pythian  oracle.  This  took  place  in  tbe  year 
547  U.C.,  near  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war 
{Lit.,  29,  10,  teqq.—Strab.,  687.)  Stophanus  of  By 
zantium  affirms,  thst  Pessinus  originally  bore  the  narrw 
of  Arabyza,  when  the  district  ra  which  it  stood  be 
longed  to  the  Caucones;  but  he  does  not  mentio* 


and  solicited  the  emperor  for 


i  his  attempts 


at  rnstonng  discipline  had  rendered  him  obnoxious  to 
the  army.    He  was  then  sent  as  proconsul  to  Africa, 
sod  was  afterward  made  prefect  of  Rome,  in  which  of- 
fice he  showed  much  moderation  and  humanity.  Af- 
ter the  murder  of  Commodus,  two  of  the  conspirators, 
Lsstus  and  Electus,  went  to  Pertinax  and  offered  him 
tbe  empire,  which  the  latter  at  first  refused,  but  after- 
ward accepted,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
sanste  on  the  night  previous  to  the  first  of  January, 
A.D.  193.    In  the  speech  which  Pertinax  delivered 
on  the  occasion,  he  said  something  complimentary  to 
Laetus,  to  whom  he  owed  the  empire,  on  which  Q. 
Soaius  Falco,  one  of  the  consols,  observed,  that  it  was 
easv  to  foresee  what  kind  of  an  emperor  be  would 
make,  if  he  allowed  the  ministers  of  the  atrocities  of 
Commodus  to  retain  their  places.    Pertinax  mildly  re- 
plied, "  You  are  but  a  young  consul,  and  do  not  yet 
know  the  necessity  of  forgiving.    These  men  have 
obeyed  the  orders  of  their  master  Commodus,  but  they 
did  it  reluctantly,  as  they  have  shown  whenever  they 
bad  an  opportunity."    He  then  repaired  to  the  impe- 
rial palace,  where  he  gave  a  banquet  to  the  magistrates 
and  principal  senators,  according  to  ancient  custom. 
The  historian  Dio  Cassius  was  one  of  tbe  guests. 
Pertinax  recalled  those  who  had  been  exiled  for  trea- 
son under  Commodus,  and  cleared  from  obloquy  the 
men.ory  of  those  who  had  been  unjustly  put  to  death. 
But  his  attempts  to  restore  discipline  in  the  army  alien- 
ated the  affections  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  license  during  the  reign  of  Commodus. 
As  he  found  the  treasury  empty,  he  sold  the  statues, 
the  j  late,  and  all  the  valuable  objects  amassed  by  bis 
predecessor.    By  this  means  he  collected  money  to 
pay  the  pra*  irians,  and  to  make  the  usual  gifts  to  the 
people  of  Rome.    He  publicly  declared  that  he  would 
receive  no  legacies  or  inheritance  from  any  one,  and 


ha>  abolished  sc feral  taxes  and  tolls  which  had  been  from  what  author  he  derives  this  information.  {Stevk. 
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flst.,  *  a.  'A/xiOvfa.)  Herodiau  and  Ammianua  give 
various  deiivations  of  the  name  ol  Pesainus,  which  are 
not  worth  relating.  (Herod.,  1,  11. — Amman.  Mar- 
cell.,  23.22. — Compare  Sleph.  Byz..  s.  v.  Ueaatvovc.) 
It  wouid  seem  that  the  inhahitanta  of  Pesainus,  after 
parting  with  the  image  of  their  goddeas  lo  the  Ro- 
mans, had  still  another  one  in  store,  for  we  learn  from 
Livy,  that  the  worship  of  Cybele  was  still  observt  i  in 
thui  city  after  its  occupation  the  Gauls,  since  the 
priests  of  the  goddess  are  said  to  have  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  the  army  of  Manlius,  when  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sangahus.  (Livy,  38,  18.)  Poly bi us  mentions  the 
names  of  the  individuals  who  then  presided  over  the 
worship  and  temple  of  Cybele.  (Polyb.,  fragm ,  20, 
4.)  In  the  fourth  century,  also,  the  Emperor  Julian 
turned  away  from  his  line  of  march  against  the  Per- 
sians, for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  shrine.  (/I mm. 
Marccll.,  22,  9.) — Pesainus  was  the  chief  city  of  the 
Tolmtobon,  who  aettled  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
and,  according  to  Slrabo'a  account,  waa  a  place  of 
considerable  trade.  It  sank  in  importance  under  the 
Romans  ;  and  although  Constantino  the  Great,  in  his 
new  arrangement  of  the  provinces,  msde  Peasinus  the 
capital  of  Western  Galatia  (Galatia  Salutaris. — Hter- 
oeles,  p.  697),  yet  the  city  gradually  disappeared  from 
notice  after  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century.- 
Great  uncertainty  exists  with  regard  to  the  site  of  this 
place,  since  its  ruins  have  not  been  explored  by  any 
modern  traveller.  From  the  Antonine  Itinerary  we 
know  that  it  was  ninety-three  miles  from  Ancyra,  with 
which  it  communicated  through  Germa,  Vnidia,  and 
Paptria.  Germa,  the  first  of  these  stations,  is  known 
to  answer  to  Yerma,  on  the  modern  road  leading  from 
Eskt-cker  to  Ancyra :  the  Itinerary  would  lead  us  lo 
place  it  sixteen  miles  from  that  site,  towards  the  San- 
garius.  The  Table  Itinerary,  on  the  other  hand,  givea 
a  route  from  Doryheum  to  Peasinus,  by  Midamm  and 
Tricomia,  and  allows  seventy-seven  miles  for  the  whole 
distance.  But  the  road  from  Dorylsum  to  Anc/ra 
did  not  paas  by  Peseinos,  but  by  Archelaiam  and  Ger- 
as  sppesrs  from  another  route  in  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  (p.  202),  so  that  it  ia  evident  that  Pesainus 
could  not  have  been  situated  where  Colonel  Leake 
would  place  it,  beyond  Juliopolis,  or  Gordium,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Sangarius,  and  near  its  junction  with 
the  Hierus,  as  it  would  then  have  been  exactly  on  the 
road  lo  Ancyra,  and  such  a  route  as  that  by  Germa 
would  never  have  been  given  in  the  Antonine  Itine- 
rary. We  ought  therefore,  perhaps,  to  look  for  the 
ruins  of  Pessmus  not  fsr  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sangarius,  somewhere  in  the  great  angle  it  makes  be- 
tween its  junction  with  the  Yerma>  and  the  Pnrsek. 
In  Lapie's  map,  the  ruins  of  Pesainus  arc  laid  down  in 
the  direction  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  on  a  site 
called  Kaki,  but  the  authority  for  this  is  not  given. 
(Cramer'' $  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  86,  seqa— Leake's 
Tour,  p.  88,  seqq.)— The  temple  of  Cybele  at  Pesai- 
nus, as  also  its  porticoes,  were  of  white  marble,  and 
surrounded  by  a  beautiful  grove.  The  city  was  in- 
debted for  these  decorations  to  the  kings  of  Perge- 
mus.  The  priests  of  the  goddess  were  at  one  time 
high  in  rank  and  dignity,  and  possessed  of  great  privi- 
leges and  emoluments.    (Strab.,  667.) 

PbtilIa,  I.  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Brutlii,  or.  the  coaat  of  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  and  to  the 
north  of  Crotona.  It  was  fabled  to  have  been  settled 
by  Philoctetes  sfter  the  Trojan  war.  (Virg.,  JSn., 
8,  401.)  In  the  opinion  of  the  moat  judicious  and 
best  informed  topographers,  it  occupied  the  situation 
of  the  modern  Sfrongoli.  (Hols ten.,  ad  Sleph.  Byz., 
p.  207.— HomancUi,  vol.  1,  p.  206.)  This  small  town, 
of  whose  earlier  history  we  have  no  particulars,  gave 
l  striking  proof  of  its  fidelity  to  the  Romans  in  the 
second  Punic  war,  when  it  refused  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  other  Bruttian  citiea  in  joining  the  Cer- 

^\  '""io/s  con,t>qgence  of  lhi*  rMolu,ion»  il 


besieged  by  Hannibal,  and,  though  onassistec  b«  tas 
Romans,  it  held  out  until  reduced  to  the  lam  mure 
ity  of  famine;  nor  waa  it  till  all  the  leather  in  da 
town,  as  well  as  the  bark  and  young  fchooia  of  trees, 
and  the  grass  in  the  streets,  had  been  consume*  for 
subsistence,  that  they  at  length  surrendered.  tYd 
Pattrc.,  6,  6  —Lip.,  23,  30.)  Ptolemy  inconecdj 
ciaasea  Penlia  with  the  inland  towns  of  Magna  Gram 
(p.  67),  and  Slrabo  confounds  it  with  the  Locuuao 
f'elilia.  ( Cramer's  Ant.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p  389.) — II 
A  town  of  Lucania,  confounded  by  Slrabo  ».th  the 
Brutiian  Pclilia.  It  ia  supposed  to  have  been  Ntuatei 
on  what  ia  now  tbe  Munu  della  Stella,  not  far  froa 
Pvstum.    (Cramer's  Ant.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  368.) 

PktilIvs,  an  individual  at  Rome,  aurnamed  Copt- 
toUnus.    According  to  the  scholiasts  on  Horace  (Sat, 

1,  4, 94),  he  had  been  governor  of  the  Capitol  Tee? 
add,  that  he  waa  accused  of  having  stolen,  dating  hu 
office,  a  gold  crown  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  and  Qui, 
having  plead  his  cause  in  person,  he  was  acquitted  by 
the  judges  in  order  to  gratify  Augustus,  with  whoa 
ho  was  on  friendly  terms.  Hence,  they  say,  are*t  on 
surname  of  VapiluUnus.  One  part,  at  least,  of  Lbs 
story  ia  incorrect,  since  the  Capuolint  were  s  hraack 
of  the  Petilian  family  long  before  this.  (Compare 
VaUlanl,  Num.  Fam.  Rom ,  vol.  2,  p.  222.)  What 
degree  of  credit  ia  due  to  the  rest  of  the  narrative  it 
is  hard  to  say.  A  full  examination  of  the  whole  poin» 
is  made  by  Wieland  (ad  Horal.,  L  c.\ 

Pavrosiets,  a  celebrated  astrologer  and  phdosopho 
of  Egypt.  He  wrote,  according  to  Suidas,  an  astro- 
logical work,  compiled  from  the  sacred  books ;  a  Uea 
tise  concerning  tho  mysteries  of  the  Egyptians,  <5w 
(Suidas,  s.  v.— Pliny,  2,  23.— Jus.,  6,  581.— Atk* 
naus,  8.  p.  114. — Jacobs,  ad  AntkoL  Gr.,  vol.  2.  pi. 

2,  p.  470.— Salmas.,  de.Ann.  C/iav,  p.  66,  353.) 
Ptolemy  everywhere  calls  him  'Apxaiof,  and  says  tut 
he  and  Necepsua  were  the  authors  r$c  c^cu^pa^ 
uyuyqc,  that  is,  of  the  art  of  computing  a  perscai 
nativitv  from  an  enumeration  of  "  climacteric  yean,* 
reference  being  also  had  at  the  same  time  to  tit  posi- 
tion of  tbe  stars.    (Salmas.,  I.  e.) 

Pbtra,  I.  a  city  of  Arabia,  the  capital  of  the  Na- 
baihsai,  and  giving  name  to  the  division  of  the  caaatry 
called  Arabia  Pet  rasa.    It  was  situate  a  short  duunce 
below  the  southern  boundsry  of  Palestine   Toe  ordi- 
nary form  of  the  name  is  Pelra  (7  Tltrpa) ;  Josephaa, 
however,  in  some  places  give*  the  neuter  plunl  (ra 
Ilerpd),  and  many  of  the  Church-fathers  the  feminine 
plural  Petrai  (at  tlirpai).    The  appellation  given  u 
the  city  originated  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  its  cita- 
tion.   It  stood  on  an  elevated  plain,  and  waa  well  (ap- 
plied with  fountains  and  trees ;  but  all  around  acre 
rocks,  which  only  allowed  an  access  to  the  place  oa 
one  aide,  and  that  a  difficult  ore.    Hence  the  name  of 
the  place,  from  ire-pa,  "  a  rock."   The  country  be- 
yond this,  especially  towards  the  borders  of  PaWine. 
was  a  continued  Bandy  waste.    According  to  Dece- 
rns Siculus  (19,  55).  there  was  no  city  in  this  quar- 
ter in  the  time  of  Autigonus,  but  only  a 


fortified  by  nature,  and  supplied  with  numerous  caves 
that  were  used  as  dwellings.    Here,  upon  a  rock  (rai 
Ttvoc  irerpac),  the  Nabathei  were  accustomed  to  leave 
their  families  and  plunder  whenever  they  went  an  dis- 
tant expeditions,  and  this  aerved  tbem  a*  a  stmtgboU. 
The  troops  of  Antigonua,  on  their  sudden  inroad  mta 
the  country,  found  in  this  spot  a  large  quantity  of 
frankincense  and  myrrh,  and  also  five  hundred  talents 
in  silver.    (Diod.,  I.  c.)    The  incense  and  myrrh  show 
that  they  carried  on  an  overland  traffic  with  tbe  ne.gfc- 
bouring  communities,  and  it  is  to  this  same  traffic  oat 
the  city  of  Pctra  owed  its  origin.    All  auuacquenl  wri- 
ters speak  of  Pelra  as  a  city,  and  an  important  place 
of  trade.    Eckhel  gives  a  coin,  on  which  we  find  the 
inscription  'kdpvavn  Hirpa  U^rpoTroXtf.    If  the  coin 
be  genuine,  .t  ahowa  that  in  the  time  of  the  Ewc-m  u 
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Hatfnai*,  Petri  not  only  belonged  to  *•«  ilotaai  i~w*y, 
bat  had  also  adopted  the  name  of  it*  ck  .  qujror.  (Lho 
Cm**.,  68,  14  >   The  Syrian*  (and  iht,  Church  fatoers) 
rail  this  place  Rkekem  (Texey*)  which  also  denotes 
"  a  rock     and  Arhckenu  ('Apeae/ty. — Joeepku*,  Ant. 
Jud ,  4,  7).   Josephus  stales  that  Aaron  died  in  its 
neighbourhood  ;  he  calls  it  m  this  passage  Arke  ('Ap/cn) 
by  contraction.  (Ant.  Jud.,  4,  4.)    St.  Jerome  makes 
it  the  same  with  the  Sela  of  Scripture  (2  King*,  14, 
7).    Traces  of  the  Syrian  name  remained  at  a  late 
period,  and  we  find  the  place  mentioned  by  Abuli'cda 
under  the  appellation  of  Ar  Raktm,  with  the  remark 
that  there  were  dwellings  here  cut  out  of  the  rock. 
D'Anville  names  it  incorrectly  Karak.    Pelra  seems 
oot  to  have  continued  a  place  of  trade  for  an)  very  long 
time ;  at  least  Ammianu*  Marcellinus  is  silent  re- 
specting it,  though  be  enumerates  very  carefully  the 
important  places  in  this  region.    Pelra  lay,  according 
to  Diodorus  (19,  108),  at  the  distance  of  300  stadia 
from  the  Dead  Sea ;  and,  according  to  Strabo  (779), 
three  or  four  daya'  journey,  or  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
geographical  miles  in  a  southern  direction  from  Jeri- 
cho.— The  remains  of  the  ancient  city  were  for  a  long 
time  undiscovered  by  modern  travellers.  Burckhardt 
and  Bane,  at  last,  discovered  them  at  Wady  Moussa, 
in  1612,  but  could  not  give  them  a  close  examination 
through  fear  of  the  Arabs.    In  1828,  two  French 
travellers,  De  la  Borde  and  Linant,  visited  the  spot, 
and  gave  a  description  of  the  ruins ;  but  the  best  and 
fullest  account  is  that  afforded  by  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Stephens,  who  was  at  Pelra  in  1836.    (Incident*  of 
Travel,  vol.  2,  p.  60,  teqq.— Manner  t,  Geogr.,  vol. 
6,  pt.  1.  p.  137,  2d  ed.)—  II.  A  fortress  of  Macedo- 
nia, among  the  mountains  beyond  Libethra,  the  pos- 
session of  which  was  disputed  by  the  Perrtuebi  of 
Thessaly  and  the  kings  of  Macedonia.    (L*t.,  39,  26. 
— Id.,  44,  32.)    It  commanded  a  paas  which  led  to 
Pythiom  in  Thessaly  by  the  back  of  Olympus.—- III. 
A  fortress  on  Mount  Hstmue.    (Lit.,  40,  22.) — IV. 
A  Corinthian  borough  or  village,  of  which  Eetion,  the 
father  of  Cypselus,  wss  a  native.    (Herod  ,  6,  91.) — 
V.  A  rock-fortress  in  Sogdiana,  taken  by  Alexander. 
(Quint.  Curt.,  7,  11.)    It  was  also  called  Oxi  Pelra, 
probably  from  its  being  near  the  river  Oxua. 

VrruMk,  one  of  the  divisions  of  Arabia,  so  called, 
not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  from  its  atony  or  rocky 
character  (irt'rpa,  "  a  rock,'*  "  a  tlone"),  but  from  its 
celebrated  emporium  Petra.  (Vid.  Petra,  I.)  It  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Arabia  Deserts,  on  the  west 
by  Egvpt  end  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  sooth  by  the 
Red  Sea,  which  here  divides  and  runs  north  in  two 
branches,  and  on  the  north  by  Palestine.  This  coun- 
try contained  the  southern  Eoomites,  the  Amalekites, 
the  Cushites,  who  sre  improperly  called  the  Ethiopi- 
ans, the  Hivites,  dec.  Their  descendants  are  at  pres- 
ent known  by  the  general  name  of  Arabians ;  but  it  is 
of  consequence  to  notice  the  ancient  inhabitants  as  they 
sre  mentioned  in  the  text  of  Scripture.    ( Vid.  Arabia.) 

Pitbiius,  Marcus,  a  Roman  commander.    He  was 
1  leutenant  to  the  consul  C.  Antoniua,  and  was  intrust- 
ed  by  the  latter,  who  feigned  indisposition,  with  the 
command  of  the  Roman  forces  against  the  army  of 
Catiline,  whom  he  totally  defeated.   ( SaU.,  Bell.  Cat., 
c.  69,  teq  )   Faithful  to  the  cause  of  the  republic,  he 
became  one  of  Pocnpey's  lieutenants  in  Spain  during 
the  civil  contest,  and  endeavoured,  in  conjunction  with 
Afranius,  to  oppose  the  progress  of  Cswar  in  that  coun- 
try.   They  were  both,  however,  compelled  to  surren- 
der (Gca.,  Bell.  Civ.,  I,  38,  *eqq.\  and  retired  after 
this  to  Greece,  where  they  joined  the  army  of  Potn- 
pey.    After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Pernios  fled  to 
Patm,  where  Cato  afforded  him  an  asylum ;  and  he 
subsequently  accompanied  Scipio  into  Africa.  Here 
again,  however,  the  defeat  at  Thapsus  disappointed  hia 
hopes,  and  be  fell,  according  to  Livy,  by  his  own  hand, 
a/ter  having  performed  the  same  tad  office  for  Juba, 


the  partner  of  his  flight.  (Lit.,  Epit.,  114.)  An 
vording  to  Hirtiua,  however,  Juba  and  Petrcius  hav- 
ing agreed  to  die  by  each  oihera'  hands,  the  African 
prince  easily  killed  his  Roman  friend,  who  was  already 
advanced  in  years  ;  but  having  attempted,  without  ef- 
fect, to  slay  himself,  persuaded  one  of  bis  own  slaves  ta 
|  become  bis  executioner.  (Hirtiu*,  Bell.  Afric.,  c.  94. 
— Compare  Ftoru*,  4,  2,  69. — Anion,  Bell  Crr  ,  2, 
100. — Sencc,  Sua*.,  7.— Id.,  de  Protid.,  2.) 

PxTaMNCM,  a  village  in  the  district  of  Sinucssa,  in 
Italy.    (Hot.,  Epi*t„  1,  5,  5.) 

PsTBOcoaii,  a  Gallic  tribe,  belonging  originally  to 
Celtic  Gaul,  but  subsequently  forming  part  of  Gallia 
Aquitamca,  when  Ibis  Isst  was  detached  from  Celtica. 
Their  territory  corresponded  to  the  modern  Perigord, 
and  their  capital  Petrocorii  answers  to  the  present 
Perigntux.  Both  these  modern  names  retain  mani 
feat  traces  of  the  ancient  appellation.  (Co*.,  B.  G., 
7,  76. — Ltmaire,  Ind.  Geogr.  ad  Co*.,  *.  v.) 

PktronIus.  Titus,  surnamed  Arbiter,  because  Nero 
bad  named  him  Arbiter  eleganti*.    He  was  born,  ac- 
cording to  some  modern  scholars,  at  Masai)  is  (Mar- 
teiUe)  or  somewhere  in  its  vicinity,  of  a  good  family, 
but  received  his  education  at  Rome.    Iso  one  knew 
better  how  to  unite  the  love  of  lettera  with  tho  moat 
unrestrained  desire  for  pleasure.    His  portrait  has  been 
drawn  by  Tacitus  with  the  band  of  a  master.    It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  the  Pelrouius  of  Tacitus 
has  tho  proenomen  of  Caiua,  and  the  Pctroniuso)  whom 
we  are  now  treating  that  of  Titus.    There  prevails, 
indeed,  much  uncertainty  respecting  the  prctiomen  of 
Petronius ;  Pliny  (37,  7)  cslls  the  Petronius  of  Taci- 
tus, Titua ;  while  the  scholiast  on  Juvenal  givca  him 
the  name  of  Publius. — We  will  here  insert  the  pas 
sage  of  tho  historian  above  mentioned,  which  gives  &a 
graphic  a  description  of  the  character  of  the  man: 
"  Ho  passed  his  days  in  sleep,  and  his  nights  in  busi- 
ness or  pleasure.    Indolence  was  at  once  his  passicn 
and  hia  road  to  fame.    What  others  did  by  vigour  ar  a 
industry,  be  accomplished  by  bis  love  of  pleasure  ai^ 
luxurioua  ease.    Unlike  tbo  men  who  profess  to  un- 
derstand social  enjoyment,  and  ruin  their  fortunes,  ho 
led  a  life  of  expense  without  profusion ;  an  epicure, 
yet  not  a  prodigal ;  addicted  to  his  appetites,  but  with 
taste  and  judgment ;  a  refined  and  elegaut  voluptuary. 
Gay  and  airy  in  hia  conversation,  be  charmed  by  a  cer- 
tain graceful  negligence,  the  more  engaging  as  it  flow- 
ed from  the  natural  franknesa  of  bis  disposition.  With 
all  his  delicacy  and  careless  esse,  he  showed  when  h-> 
was  governor  of  Bitbynia,  and  afterward  in  the  year 
of  hia  consulship,  that  vigour  of  mind  and  softness  of 
manners  may  well  unite  in  the  same  person.  From 
his  public  station  he  returned  to  his  usual  gratifica- 
tions, food  of  vice,  or  of  pleasures  that  bordered  upon 
it.    His  gayety  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
prince.    Being  in  favour  at  court,  and  cherished  as  the 
companion  of  Nero  in  all  his  select  parties,  he  was  al- 
lowed to  be  the  arbiter  of  taste  and  elegance.  With- 
out the  sanction  of  Petronius  nothing  was  exquisite, 
nothing  rare  or  delicious.    Hence  the  jealousy  of  Ti- 
gellinus,  who  dreaded  a  rival,  in  the  good  graces  of  the 
emperor  almost  his  equal,  in  the  science  of  luxury 
his  superior.   Tigellinus  determined  to  work  his  down- 
fall, and  accordingly  addressed  himself  to  the  cruelty 
of  the  prince ;  that  master  passion  to  which  sll  other 
affections  snd  every  motive  were  sure  to  give  way. 
He  charged  Petronius  with  having  lived  in  close  inti- 
macy with  Sssvinus  the  conspirator ;  snd,  to  give  col* 
our  to  that  assertion,  he  bribed  a  slave  to  turn  inform- 
er against  hia  master.    The  rest  of  the  domestics  were 
loaded  with  irons.    Nor  was  Petronius  suffered  to 
make  his  defence.    Nero  at  that  time  happened  to  be 
on  one  of  his  excursions  into  Campania.  Petronius 
had  followed  him  as  far  as  Cum*,  but  was  not  allow- 
ed to  proceed  farther  than  that  place.    He  seemed  te 
linger  in  doubt  and  fear,  and  yet  he  was  not  in  s  huj 
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ry  to  leave  a  world  which  he  loved.  He  opened  hi* 
vein*  and  closed  them  again,  at  intervals  losing  a  small 
quantity  of  blood,  then  binding  op  the  orifice,  as  his 
own  inclinations  prompted.  He  conversed  daring  the 
whole  time  with  his  usual  gayety,  never  changing  hia 
habitual  manner,  nor  talking  sentences  to  snow  his 
contempt  of  death  He  listened  to  his  friends,  who 
endeavoured  to  entertain  him,  not  with  grave  discour- 
ses on  tho  immortality  of  the  soul  or  the  moral  wisdom 
of  philosophers,  but  with  strains  of  poetry,  and  verses 
of  a  gay  and  natural  turn.  Ho  distributed  presents  to 
lome  of  his  servant*,  and  ordered  others  to  be  chastised 
He  walked  out  for  bis  amusement,  and  even  lay  down 
to  sleep.  In  his  last  scene  of  life  he  acted  with  such 
calm  tranquillity,  that  hia  death,  though  an  act  of  ne- 
cessity, seemed  no  more  than  the  decline  of  nature. 
In  his  will,  be  scorned  to  follow  the  example  of  others, 
who,  like  himself,  died  under  the  tyrant's  stroke  :  be 
neither  flattered  the  emperor,  nor  Tigellinue,  nor  any 
of  the  creatures  of  the  court ;  but  having  written,  under 
the  fictitious  namea  of  profligate  men  and  women,  a  nar- 
rative of  Nero's  debauchery,  and  hia  new  modes  of  vice, 
he  had  the  spirit  to  send  to  the  emperor  the  tablets, 
sealed  with  his  own  seal,  which  he  took  care  to  break, 
that,  after  his  death,  it  might  not  be  used  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  any  person  whatever."  ( Tacitus,  Ann.,  16, 18, 
seqq) — Some  critics  have  thought  that  the  Petronius 
!o  whom  thia  passage  refers  ia  not  the  same  with  the 
author  of  the  work  that  has  come  down  to  us,  entitled 
Satyricon.  Their  chief  argument  ia,  that  the  work 
which,  according  to  Tacitus,  Petronius,  when  dying, 
caused  to  be  sent  to  Nero,  was  written  on  portable 
tablets  (codiciUi),  a  circumstance  that  militates  against 
the  idea  of  its  being  a  production  of  any  length.  It  is 
urged,  moreover,  that  the  accomplices  in  the  tyrant's 
debaucheries  and  crimes  were  named  in  the  work, 
whereas  the  actors  in  the  Satyricon  bear  fictitious 
names.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  the  Satyricon  is 
not  the  piece  of  which  Tacit  s  makes  mention,  and 
that  Nero  caused  the  latter  *o  be  destroyed  ;  bat  it 
would  seem  that  the  critics  who  advocate  this  opinion 
go  too  far  when  they  deny  also  the  identity  of  the  wri- 
ters. What  ia  there  to  prevent  our  supposing  that 
Petronius,  having  now  no  measure  to  keep  with  the 
world,  amused  himself  with  tracing  on  his  testament- 


ary tablets  the  scandalous 


of  th 


individuals, 


whose  general  manners  he  was  content  with  depict- 
ing in  his  larger  workl  Those  critics,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  do  not  see  in  the  author  of  the  Satyricon 
the  friend  and  intimate  companion  of  Nero,  are  divided 
in  opinion  as  to  the  period  when  he  lived.  Some  car- 
ry him  up  as  high  as  the  era  of  Augustus,  while  others 
place  him  under  the  Antonines,  or  even  in  the  fourth 
century.  Both  parties  ground  their  respective  argu- 
ments on  his  style.  The  former  discover  in  it  the 
purity  of  the  golden  age,  while  the  latter  find  it  mark- 
ed with  many  low  and  trivial  expressions,  and  with 
many  solecisms  that  indicate  thedeclineof  the  language. 
Without  wishing  to  throw  the  blame  of  some  of  these 
faults  on  the  manuscript  itself,  which  is  in  so  deplora- 
ble a  sUie  that  many  passages  remain  incapable  of  be- 
ing  deciphered,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the 
commentators,  may  we  not  suppose  that  these  pretend- 
ed solecisms  have  been  purposely  pnt  by  the  author  in 
the  mouths  of  individuals  of  the  lower  class,  and  that 
the  unusual  words  employed  by  bim  only  appear  such 
to  us,  because  wo  are  unacquainted  with  the  language  of 
debauchery  and  intoxication  among  the  Romans!  — 
Some  critics,  surprised  that  Seneca  makes  no  mention 
of  Petronius,  think  that  thia  silence  is  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  that  philosopher's  believing  himself  to  be 
alluded  to  in  the  following  lines  aimed  by  Petronius 
against  the  Stoics : 

'J put  qui  eynica  traducunt  tempera  scena, 
Nonnunquam  numvut  vendere  verba  solent." 


If  it  were  certain,  as  some  suppose,  thai  Terentnoia 
Maurus  was  the  contemporary  of  Martial,  there  *ctW 
remain  but  little  doubt  respecting  the  epoch  whet.  Pe- 
tronius  lived,  since  Tereotianoa  cites  him  once  undo 
the  name  of  Arbiter,  and  another  time  under  that  ol 
Petronius.    In  1770,  a  learned  Neapolitan,  Igaim 
supported,  with  some  new  reasons,  the  opinion  thai  Pt. 
tronios  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  era  of  the  Anto- 
nines.   It  appears  more  than  probable,  he  maintain*, 
that  the  Satyricon  waa  written  in  the  same  city  in  which 
the  scene  of  the  banquet  of  Trimalcion  is  laid,  asi 
that  its  object  is  to  depict  the  maimers  of  the  Nea- 
politans.   Many  hellemsma  and  solecisms,  son*  «i 
which  still  remain  among  the  lower  orders  at  Nipies, 
prove,  ho  thinks,  that  Petronius  was  either  bom  in  tut 
city,  or  received  bis  education  there.    As  to  the  peri- 
od in  which  be  lived,  he  indicates  it  himself,  accord^ 
to  Ignarra,  in  the  44th,  67th,  and  76th  chapters,  wi 
elsewhere,  by  giving  to  the  city  of  Naples  toe  tide  oi 
colony,  or  in  speaking  of  the  colonial  magistrates.  If- 
nam  then  proceeds  to  show  that  Naples  only  Secams 
a  Roman  colony  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Cora- 
modus.    Finally,  be  remarks  that  Petronius,  in  tat 
76th  chapter,  makes  mention  of  the  mstAeanuciiB 
Serapion,  who  lived  under  Caracalla,  as  appears  from 
a  passage  in  Dio  Caasius  (78,  4).    Iguana  thinks  that 
Petronius,  born  under  the  Antonines,  bad,  by  a  c&relul 
study  of  good  models,  appropriated  to  hmeelf  much  of 
the  elegance  of  the  golden  ago,  without  getting  eouie- 
ly  rid  of  the  corruption  of  that  in  which  be  happen- 
ed to  live.    (De  Palestra  Neapolitan*,  4c.,  p.  183, 
teqq.)    Wyttenbech  appears  to  favour  the  opmtoo  ol 
Ignarra,  in  some  of  its  features  (Btbi.  On/.,  pt  5,  p. 
84,  tqq.) ;  but  many  arguments  might  be  cited  again* 
it. — Some  critics,  again,  nave  thought  that  the  author 
of  the  Satyricon  was  not  called  Petronius.  but  that,  at 
the  treatise  on  the  art  of  cookery  was  entitled  Apmu, 
and  the  Distkhs  Cato,  so  this  Menippeaii  Satire  has 
been  styled  Petronius  by  the  author :  this  opinion, 
however,  ia  altogether  untenable. — The  Satyncoo  ol 
Petronius  is  written  in  the  Varronian  or  Mcnippean 
style  of  satire.    We  have  merely  a  fragment  of  it,  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  a  succession  of  figments, 
which  some  lover  of  loose  and  indecent  reading  would 
seem  to  have  selected  from  the  work  in  the  middle 
ages,  for  it  is  said  that  the  Satyricon  existed  enure  in 
the  twelfth  century.    The  fragments  that  remain  ionn 
so  many  episodes :  the  most  witty  of  these  is  the  weft 
known  history  of  the  Ephcsi&n  Matron  ;  but  the  long 
est,  and  the  one  most  descriptive  of  the  manners  oi 
the  day,  is  the  Banquet  of  Trimalcion,  a  ridiculous  p«r 
nonage,  intended,  aa  some  think,  to  represent  the  t» 
peror  Claudius.    This  fragment  was  found  in  the  17th 
century  at  Trao  in  Dalmaua,  in  the  library  of  a  certaa 
Nicola  us  Cippius,  and  waa  published  for  the  first  tunc 
at  Padua,  in  1662.    It  gave  rise  to  a  very  warm  cot- 
teat  among  the  scholars  of  the  day.    Adrien  de  Yakut 
and  Wagenseil  attacked  its  authenticity,  which  wn 
defended  in  ita  torn  by  Petit,  the  celebrated  phynoan, 
in  a  treatise  in  which  he  assumed  the  name  of  Mari- 
nas Statileius.    The  manuscript  was  sent  to  Rom* 
and  examined  by  some  of  the  first  critics  of  the  day. 
It  passed  after  this  into  the  library  of  the  Kng  of 
France.    At  present  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  ks  au- 
thenticity.— The  noise  which  thia  discovery  made  in 
the  literary  world  induced  a  French  officer  named  No- 
dot  to  attempt  an  imposture,  which  did  not,  however, 
answer  his  hopes.    He  published,  in  1A93,  at  Rotter- 
dam, a  pretended  Petronius,  complete  in  all  us  par* 
which  he  said  had  been  found  at  Belgrade,  in  1686,  to 
a  certain  Dupin.   At  first,  some  members  of  the  acad- 
emies of  Nimes  and  Aries  suffered  themselves  to  la 
imposed  upon  ;  the  fraud,  however,  waa  soon  discov- 
ered.   We  must  not  confound  with  this  Uet-mcnt.  cn, 
ed  individual  a  Spaniard  named  Mnrcheaa,  who  u 
1800,  amused  himself  with  publishing  a  new  f 
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sf  Psfcenius,  found,  according  to  him,  in  the  library 
at  St.  GeM.  {.Repertoire  dt  Loiter.  Ant.,  vol.  1,  p. 
139.)— A  poem  in  895  verses,  on  the  fall  of  the  Ro- 
man republic,  forms  a  fine  episode  to  the  Satyricon  of 
Petroriius.  The  Satyricon  itself,  it  may  be  remarked, 
in  concluding,  is  admirable  for  the  truth  with  which 
the  author  delineates  the  character*  of  hie  personages. 
It  contains  many  pleasing  pictures,  full  of  irony ;  end 
it  is  characterized  by  greet  spirit  and  gayety  of  man- 
ner;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  has  em- 
ployed hi*  abilities  on  a  subject  so  truly  immoral  and 
disgusting.  The  style  is  rich,  picturesque,  and  ener- 
getic ;  but  often  obscure  and  difficult,  either  from  the 
unusual  words  which  we  meet  with  in  it,  or  by  reason 
of  the  corrupt  state  of  the  text.  The  best  edition  is 
that  of  Burman,  4to,  Ultraj.,  1709  ;  to  which  may  be 
added  that  of  Reinesius,  1731,  8vo,  and  that  of  C.  G. 
Anton.  Lies.,  1781,  8vo.  (StkM,  Httt.  Lit.  Mom., 
vol.  S,  p.  416,  seoo.— Bohr,  Gesck.  Rom.  Let.,  vol.  1, 
p.  677,  *ff«  ) 

Piuck,  a  name  applied  to  the  land  insulated  by  the 
two  principal  arms  of  the  Danube  at  its  mouth.  The 
ancient  appellation  still  partly  remains  in  that  of  Pic- 
ana.    It  was  called  Peuce  from  mvKn,  a  pint-tret, 
with  which  species  of  tree  it  abounded.    From  this 
iiUnd  the  Peucim,  who  dwelt  in  and  adjacent  to  it,  do- 
med their  name.    We  find  them  reappearing  in  the 
Lower  Empire,  under  the  names  of  Piexiniges  snd 
PatzxnatUes.    (Luean,  3,  302.— Plxn.,  4,  18.) 
PsccbtI a,  e  region  of  Apulia,  on  tho  coast,  below 
The  Peucetii,  according  to  Dionyaioa  of 
nsiicarnassus,  uenveu  tneir  name  irom  reucetius,  son 
of  Lvcaon,  king  of  Arcadia,  who,  with  his  brother  (Eno- 
trus,  migrated  to  Italy  seventeen  generations  before 
toe  siege  of  Troy.    But  modem  critics  have  felt  little 
disposed  to  give  credit  to  a  story,  the  improbability  of 
which  is  so  very  apparent,  whether  we  look  to  the 
country  whence  these  pretended  settler*  are  said  to 
have  come,  or  the  slate  of  navigation  at  so  remote  a 
period.    (IrereU  Mem,  ie  VAcad.,  dec.,  vol.  18,  p. 
87.)   Had  the  Peucetii  and  the  CEnotri  really  been  of 
Grecian  origin,  Diohysius  might  have  addtced  better 
evidence  of  the  fact  than  the  genealogies  of  the  Arca- 
dian chiefs,  cited  from  Phcrecydei.    The  most  re- 
tpecuble  authority  he  could  have  brought  forward  on 
this  point  would  unquestionably  have  been  that  of  An- 
tiochus  the  Syracusan  ;  but  tbia  hiatorian  is  only  quo- 
ted by  him  in  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  CEnotri,  not 
of  their  Grecian  descent.    (Dion.  Hal.,  1,  2.— StraMo, 
283. — P/isj.,  3, 11.)   Tho  Peucetii  are  always  spoken 
of  in  history,  even  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  as  bar- 
barians, who  differed  in  no  essential  respect  from 
tbe  Daunii,  Iapygee,  and  other  neighbouring  nations. 
f Cramer's  Ant.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  896.) 
Petfci.fi.     Vid.  Peuce. 

Pbacosa,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  Pelosiac  arm  of 
the  Nile.  The  ruins  are  found  near  the  modern  Ttlt 
PkaJtua  (hill  of  Phacusa).    (Stepk.  Byz.,  s.  e.) 

Phacossa,  one  of  the  Sporades,  now  Get 
(Phis.,  4,  12.— Stepk.  By*.,  t.  v.  twtovooa.) 

PhjSacIa,  tbe  Homeric  name  for  the  island  of  Cor- 
eyra.  /  Vid.  CorcyTa.)  When  visited  by  Ulysses,  A  I- 
cbmus  wee  its  king,  and  bis  gardens  are  beautifully 
described  by  the  poet.  The  Phcaeians  are  represent- 
ed as  an  easy-tempered  and  luxurious  race,  but  remark- 
able for  their  skill  in  navigation.  They  were  fabled 
a»  have  den  ved  their  name  from  Pbaeax,  a  son  of  Nep- 
tune. (Horn  ,  Od.,  6,  1,  stqq.—ld.  ib.,  7,  1,  seqq. — 
Volcktr,  Homerische  Geographic,  p.  66.) 

Phjbdow,  a  native  of  EUs,  and  the  founder  of  the 
Eliac  srhool.     He  was  descended  from  an  illustrious 
family ;  but  bad  tbe  misfortune  early  in  life  to  be  de- 
rived of  his  patrimony,  and  sold  as  a  slave  at  Athens, 
t  happened  that  Socratee,  as  he  passed  by  the  house 
Phssdon  lived,  remarked  in  his  countenance  t re- 
mind, which  induced  him  to  per- 


luade  one  of  hie  friends,  Alcibiades  or  Crito,  to  ie 
deem  him.  From  that  time  Phcdon  apciied  himself 
diligently  to  the  study  of  moral  philosophy  under  Soc 
;  and  to  the  last  adhered  to  his  master  with  the 
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affectionate  attachment.  He  instituted  a  school 
at  Elis  after  the  Socratic  model,  which  was  continued 
by  Plistanua,  an  Elian,  and  afterward  by  Menedemue 
of  Eretrie.  One  of  tbe  dialogues  of  PlaVo  is  named 
after  Pbaedon,  namely,  the  celebrated  one  respecting 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  (Diog.  Latrt.,  2,  106. — 
Aul.  Gell.,  8,  18.) 

Phjedka,  a  daughter  of  Minos  and  Pasiphae,  who 
married  Theseus,  by  whom  she  became  mother  of 
Acemas  and  Demophoon.    (Vid.  Hippolytua  I.) 

Phaoros  (or  PiiitDKB,  for  the  genitive  Pkadri  ad. 
mits  of  cither  of  these  forms  being  the  nominative),  a 
Latin  fabulist.  All  that  we  know  respecting  him  ie 
obtained  from  hia  own  productions,  for  no  ancient  wri- 
ter down  to  the  time  of  Avienua  haa  made  mention  of 
him,  except,  perhaps,  on  one  occasion.  Martial.  Avi- 
enus  speaks  of  him  in  the  preface  to  his  own  Fables, 
and  his  authority  can  only  be  combated  by  the  erro- 
neous aseertioo,  that  tbe  Fablea  of  this  Utter  writer 
himself  are  tbe  productiona  of  more  modern  times. 
(Christ.  Prolus.,  dt  Pkttdro,  p.  8. — Compare,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  question,  tbe  Nachtrdgc  zu  Sul- 
zer,  p.  36,  seqq.)  Martial  also  alludes  to  a  Phasdrus 
in  one  of  his  epigrams  (3,  10),  where  some  very  erro- 
neously refer  the  name  to  an  Epicurean  philosopher, 
one  of  Cicero's  early  ins t meters  (Christ.  Prolus.,  p. 
6),  and  others  to  a  certain  writer  of  mimes.  (Farnab. 
ad  Martial.,  I.  c— Jlulsctntinn,  de  Cod.  Fab.  Anun  , 
Gait.,  1807.)  The  whole  question  turns  on  the  true 
force  of  the  epithet  "  improbus,"  as  applied  by  Martial 
to  Phasdrus,  and  this  has  been  well  discussed  by  Adry, 
who  decides  in  favour  of  the  Fabulist.  (Dissertation 
sur  Us  qnatre  MSS.  de  Pkidre,  p.  196. — Phcedrus, 
ed.  Lematre,  vol.  1.)  Pbatdrua  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  a  Threcian  by  birth ;  and  two  passages 
in  his  writings  (Prol.,  lib.  3.  17,  and  64)  would  seem 
to  indicate  this.  Some  of  the  later  editors  make  him 
a  Macedonian,  but  be  can  only  be  called  bo  as  far  at 
tbe  term  Macedonian  comprises  that  of  Thracian  also. 
(Schwabe,  Vit.  Pkadr.)  The  year  of  his  birth  is  un- 
known :  it  ia  not  ascertained  either  whether  he  was 
born  in  elavery,  or  whether  some  event  deprived  him 
of  his  freedom.  Tbe  year  that  Cicero  was  proconsul 
in  Asia,  C.  Octavioa,  the  father  of  Augustus,  and  pro- 
praetor in  Macedonia,  gained  a  victory  over  some  Thra- 
cian  clans.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Phsedrue, 
still  an  infant,  was  among  the  captives  taken  on  this 
occasion  ;  but,  if  this  be  true,  then  Phasdrus  will  have 
written  a  portion  of  hia  fablea  at  the  age  of  more  than 
seventy  ycara  ;  which  appears  contrary  to  a  passage  in 
hia  work  (lib.  4,  epil.  8),  in  which  he  pray*  one  of  hie 
patrona  not  to  put  off  his  favours  to  a  period  when, 
having  reached  an  advanced  age,  he  would  be  no  long- 
er able  to  enjoy  tbem.  However  this  may  be,  Thm- 
droa  was  brought  to  Rome  at  a  very  early  age,  where 
ho  learned  the  Latin  tongue,  which  became  as  famil- 
iar to  him  as  his  native  language.  Augustus  gave 
him  bis  freedom,  and  the  meana  of  living  comfortably 
without  the  necessity  of  exertion  Under  tbe  reign  of 
Tiberius  he  was  persecuted  by  Sejanus,  who  became 
his  accuser  and  effected  his  condemnation.  The  cause 
of  Sejanus**  hatred,  and  the  pretext  for  tbe  accuta'.km, 
are  equally  unknown.  Some  commentators,  and,  m 
particular,  Brotier,  think  they  have  discovered  the  mo- 
tive for  this  persecution  in  the  sixth  fable  of  the  first 
book,  on  the  marriage  of  the  sun.  They  have  sop- 
posed  that  by  the  sun  Phasdrus  meant  to  designate  Se- 
janus, who  aspired  to  the  band  of  Livilla,  widow  of  the 
son  of  Tiberius  ;  but  in  this  fable  tbe-  allusion  is  to  * 
marriage,  not  to  a  project  of  marriage.  It  is  more 
probable  that,  in  order  to  render  the  poet  suspected  by 
Tiberius,  sone  one  had  persuaded  the  tyrant,  who 
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lines  hit  retirement  to  the  island  of  Capreae,  was  be- 
come en  object  of  general  contempt,  tbat  Phaedrus 
meant  him,  in  the  second  fable  of  the  first  book,  by 
the  log  given  to  the  frogs  as  their  king.  Buf ,  if  Phav 
drus  has  indeed  represented  Tiberius  under  the  alle- 
gory of  a  log,  the  hydra,  which  takes  its  place,  will  in- 
dicate the  successor  of  the  monarch,  unless  we  sup- 
pose Sejanus  to  be  intended  by  the  reptile  :  this  inter- 
pretation, however,  appears  extremely  forced.  Titze 
thinks  that  Phsedrus  may  have  been  at  first  a  favourite 
of  Sejanus,  and  afterward  involved  in  his  disgrace ; 
and  that  Eutychus,  in  the  reign  of  Caligula,  had  given 
him  hopes  of  a  restoration  to  imperial  patronage.  Thia 
theory,  however,  is  contradicted  by  the  prologue  to  the 
third  book  of  the  fables  (v.  41. — Titze,  Introduet.  in 
Pkaedr. — Id.,  de  Phadri  vita,  scriptis,  et  uau). — 
Phcdrus  composed  five  books  of  fables,  containing,  in 
all,  ninety  fables,  written  in  Iambic  verse.  He  has  the 
merit  of  bavingfirst  made  the  Romans  acquainted  with 
the  fables  of  JSsop ;  not  tbat  all  his  own  fables  are 
merely  translations  of  those  of  the  latter,  but  because 
the  two  thirds  of  them  that  appear  original,  or,  at  least, 
with  the  originals  of  which  we  are  unacquainted,  are 
written  in  the  manner  of  iEsop.  Phndrus  deserves 
the  praise  of  invention  for  the  way  in  which  he  has  ar- 
ranged them  ;  and  he  is  quite  as  original  a  poet  as 
Fontaine,  who,  like  him,  has  taken  from  other  sources 
besides  the  fables  of  JEsop  the  materials  for  a  large 
portion  of  his  own.  He  is  distinguished  for  a  precis- 
ion, a  gracefulness,  and  a  naivete"  of  style  and  manner 
tbat  have  never  been  surpassed.  The  air  of  simplicity 
which  characterizes  his  pieces  is  the  surest  guarantee 
of  their  authenticity,  which  some  critics  have  contest- 
ed. His  diction  is  at  the  same  time  remarkable  for 
its  elegance,  though  this  occasionally  is  pushed  rather 
too  far  into  the  regions  of  refinement.  The  manu- 
scripts of  Phcdrus  are  extremely  rare.  The  one  from, 
which  Pithou  (Pithceus)  published,  in  1596,  the  tdttio 
princeps  of  the  fables,  passed  eventually,  by  marriage, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Lepelleticr  family ;  and  is  now 
in  the  library  of  M.  Lepelletier  de  Rosanbo  (De  Xi- 
prey,  ad.  Phadr.,  p.  23,  seqq. — Id.  ib.,  p.  40,  seqq.). 
A  second  manuscript,  which  Rigalt  used  in  his  edition 
of  1617,  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  Rheims  in  1774  ; 
but  we  have  remaining  of  this  a  very  accurate  colla- 
tion. A  third  one,  or,  rather,  the  remains  of  one,  is 
now  in  the  Vatican  library,  and  is  said  to  contain  from 
the  first  to  the  twenty-first  fablo  of  the  first  book. 
(Notit.  IAterar.  de  Codd.  MSS.,  Phadri,  No.  3,  de 
Cod.  Danielis.)  This  rarity  of  manuscripts  is  one 
cause  of  the  doubts  that  have  been  entertained  by  some 
respecting  the  authenticity  of  the  fables  ascribed  to 
him,  and  even  the  very  existence  of  the  poet.  Some 
other  circumstances  lend  weight  to  these  doubts :  the 
silence,  namely,  of  the  ancient  writers  concerning  Pha?- 
drus,  and  the  positive  declaration  of  Senoca,  who  re- 
marks (Conaol.  ad  Polyb.,  c.  27)  that  the  Romans  had 
never  attempted  to  compose  after  the  manner  of  tho 
yEsofii  c  fables.  ("  If  on  audeo  le  usque  to  producere,  ut 
fabcUas  quoquc  ct  JEsopeos  logos,  inientaium  Romania 
ingeniia  opua,  aolila  tibi  venuatate  connectaa.")  An- 
other argument  on  this  samo  aide  of  the  question  is  as 
follows :  Nicolas  Perotti,  who,  about  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century,  was  archbishop  of  Manfredonia,  and 
one  of  the  patrons  of  Greek  literature  in  Italy,  cites 
in  his  Cornu  Copiee  a  fable  which  he  says  be  took  in 
bis  early  days  from  the  fables  of  Avienus.  ("  All  us  u 
ad  fabulam,  quam  noa  ex  Avieno  in  fobellos  noatroa 
adolescentes  tambico  carmine  transtulimus."  Cornu 
Cop.,  p.  963,  34,  aeqq.,  ed.  Basil,  1632,  fol.)  The 
fable,  however,  is  not  in  the  collection  of  Avienus,  but 
forms  the  17th  of  the  3d  book  of  Pbasdrus  ;  and  from 
this  inaccuracy  of  citation,  which  was  regarded  as  a 
falsehood,  some  concluded  that  Perotti  was  a  plagia- 
rist, while  others  regarded  Phcdrus  as  a  supposititious 
author.  Both  these  opinions  were  a  little  too  precio- 
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itate  ;  and  tho  discovery  that  was  made,  »t  the  t*fie 
ning  of  the  18th  century,  of  the  manuscripts  of  um 
fables  of  Perotti,  cleared  up  at  once  tbe  wbol«  bus 
tery.    One  of  the  titles  of  this  MS.  is  as  fblkms 
"  Ntcolai  Perotti  Epitome  FabuUrum  Alaopi,  Annu 
et  Phadri"  etc. ;  and  to  this  are  subiomed  totv 
verses,  in  which  Perotti  openly  declares  that  tbe  fahfei 
are  not  his,  but  taken  from  Attop,  Avienus,  and  Phc- 
dros.    The  fables  taken  from  Pitted ras  m  this  collec- 
tion are  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  the  first  book,  to- 
gether with  the  epilogue  ;  a  large  number  of  tr.e  ««- 
ond  book ;  from  the  19th  to  the  24tb  of  the  fourth 
book,  and  the  first  fire  of  tbe  6tb  book.   Perotti,  there- 
fore, is  by  no  means  the  plagiarist  some  suppose  bin 
to  be,  since  he  names  the  authors  from  whom  be  bor- 
rows.   1  wo  other  arguments  may  also  be  adduced  is 
favour  of  the  opinion  which  makes  tbe  fables  of  Pfc?- 
drus  much  earlier  than  Pcrotti's  time  :  one  is  afforded 
by  a  monumental  inscription,  found  at  Apulum.  ioDs- 
cia,  and  consisting  of  a  verse  of  one  of  the  fables  of 
Phcdrus  (8,  17  —  M annert.  Res  Trajani  ad  A»sA, 
etc.,  p.  78) ;  tbe  other  argument  is  deduced  from  the 
age  of  the  MSS.,  which  is  much  earlier  than  the  era 
of  tbe  Bishop  of  Msnfredome,  and  falls  in  the  ninth 
or  tenth  century.    It  has  been  conjectured,  and  with 
great  appearance  of  probability,  that  tbe  fables  of 
Ph«drus  were  frequently  taken  by  the  writers  of  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  snd  fourteenth  centuries,  tod  coo- 
verted  into  prose,  and  in  this  way  we  are  to  account 
for  tbe  great  destruction  of  MSS. — There  is,  however, 
another  question  connected  with  this  subject.  The 
manuscript  of  Perotti,  to  which  we  have  just  allude*) » 
having  been  discovered  near  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  had,  by  some  fatality  or  other,  been 
again  lost,  and  remained  so  until  1808,  when  it  wi 
rediscovered  at  Naples,  and  in  1809  a  supplement  el 
32  new  fables  of  Phcdrus  (as  they  were  styled)  ess 
published  by  Caaitto  and  Jannelli.    A  literary  warfare 
immediately  arose  respecting  the  authenticity  of  tfes* 
productions,  in  which  several  eminent  scholars  toot 
part ;  and  the  opinion  is  now  very  generally  enter- 
tained, tbat  they  arc  not,  as  was  it  first  supposed,  the 
composition  of  Perotti,  but  of  some  writer  antecedent 
to  his  time,  though  by  no  mesne  from  the  pea  of  Phc- 
drus himself.    (Consult  Airy,  Examr*  des  neaneOcs 
f obits  de  Pkedre,  Paris,  1812.— Pkadrus,  ed.  Le- 
moire,  vol.  1,  p.  197,  scqq.)  —  It  remains  but  to  add 
a  few  words  in  relation  to  tbe  time  when  Phcdrus 
published  his  fables.    Tbe  main  difficulty  here  an**» 
from  the  words  of  Seneca,  already  quoted,  and  which 
expressly  state  that  the  Romans  bad  never  attempted 
to  compose  after  the  manner  of  the  i£sopic  fables 
Brotier  thinks  tbat  Seneca  makes  no  mention  of  Phc- 
drus, because  the  latter  was  a  barbarian,  not  Rc-miv 
born.    This  reason,  although  given  also  by  Fabricuis 
and  Vossius,  is  very  unsatisfactory.    What  would  we 
say  of  a  writer  who,  having  to  speak  of  the  Latin 
comic  poets,  should  omit  all  mention  of  Terence  be- 
cause he  was  a  native  of  Africa!    Vavaaaeur  tbiaiv 
tbat,  aa  Pbsdrus  expresses  himself  with  great  free- 
dom, his  fables  wore  auppressed  under  Tiberius,  Ca- 
ligula, Claudius,  and  Nero,  so  that  Seneca  had  new 
heard  of  them.    "  Perhaps,"  he  adds,  "  it  was  an  act 
of  pure  forgetfulness  ou  hie  part ;"  and  be  seesna  al- 
most induced  to  believe,  tbat  Seneca,  through  j^aloucy 
towards  an  author  who  had  written  with  so  rtcca  sitnplt 
city,  and  so  unlike  hia  own  affected  manner,  has  purpose- 
ly passed  him  over  in  silence.    Dcsbillons,  dtasadi** vc 
with  both  these  reasons,  believes  that  Phcdrue,  wV 
survived  Sejanus,  lived  to  the  third  year  of  the  reft 
of  Claudius,  a  period  when  Seneca,  writing  hia  work  os 
"  Consolation, "  might  easily  say,  that  the  Romai* 
bad  not  aa  yet  any  fabulist,  since  the  production  o* 
Phoedrus  might  not  yet  have  been  published.  Thai 
explanation  is  not  devoid  of  probability. — Tx»e>  best 
editions  of  Phcdrus  are,  that  of  Burmann,  Amst..  lf&s 
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iMgd  Bad.,  I7S7,  4lo,  tnd  1745,  8vo  ;  that  of  Bent- 
ley,  at  tho  end  of  his  Terence,  Cantab.,  1726,  4to, 
ami  Amst,  1727,  4 to;  that  of  Brotier,  Paris,  1783, 
12mo;  that  of  Schwab*,  Brunsv.,  1806,  2  Tola.  8vo; 


pent  scholar,  in  the  course  of  his  well-known  centre* 


veray  with  Boyle  and  others,  merely  to  give 
force  to  his  own  refutation,  since  it  ia  the  Islest  period 
that  history  will  allow,  and,  therefore,  the  most  favour- 
that  of  Gail,  in  Lemaire's  collection.  Pari*,  1826,  2  J  able  to  the  pretended  lettera  of  Phalaris,  which  pro- 
voked the  discussion.  (Monk's  Life  of  Bentley,  p. 
62.)  It  is  from  these  same  letters  that  Boyle  com- 
posed a  life  of  Phalaris;  but  the  spurious  nature  cf  the 
productions  from  which  be  drew  his  information,  and 
the  absence  of  more  authentic  documents,  cast  an  air 
of  susp  icvon  on  the  whole  biography.  According  to 
this  life  of  him,  be  was  born  in  Astypalea,  one  of  the 
Sporadcs,  and  was  banished  from  bis  native  island  foe 
allowing  his  ambitious  views  to  become  too  apparent 
Proceeding  thereupon  to  Sicily,  he  settled  at  Agrigen- 
himself  thereby  the  undoubted  I  turn,  where  he  eventually  made  himaelf  master  of  toe 
Helios,  aware  of  the  conse-  |  place  and  established  a  tyranny.    (Compare  Polyc 


8vo;  and  that  of  Orelli,  Turiei,  1831,  8vo. 
(SekUl,  Hut.  La.  Rom.,  vol.  2.  p.  343,  seqq.— Bohr, 
Geseh.  Rim.  Lit,  vol.  1,  p.  308,  seqq) 

Phaethon  (QaiQuv),  son  of  Helios  and  the  Ocean- 
nymph  Clyraene.  His  claims  to  a  celestial  origin 
bring  disputed  by  Epaphus,  son  of  Jupiter,  Pbaethon 
journeyed  to  the  palace  of  his  aire,  the  sun-god,  from 
whom  he  extracted  an  unwary  oath  that  ho  would 
grant  him  whatever  he  asked.  The  ambitious  youth 
instantly  demanded  permission  to  guide  the  solar  char 
iol  for  one  day,  to  pro 
progeny  of  the  sun. 

quencc*.  remonstrated,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  youth  I  5,  1.)  He  at  first  exercised'  hia  power  with  rnodera- 
persisted,  and  the  god,  bound  by  his  oath,  reluctantly  tion,  and  drew  to  his  court  not  only  poets  and  artists 


committed  the  reins  to  his  hands,  warning  him  of  the 
dangers  of  the  road,  and  instructing  him  how  to  avoid 
them.  Phaeihon  grasped  the  reins,  the  flame-breath- 
ing steeds  sprang  forward,  but,  soon  aware  that  they 
were  not  directed  by  the  well-known  hand,  they  ran 
out  of  the  course ;  the  world  was  set  on  fire,  and  a 
otal  conflagration  would  have  ensued,  had  not  Jupiter, 
at  the  prayer  of  Earth,  launched  his  thunder,  and  hurled 
the  terrified  driver  from  his  seat.  He  fell  into  the  river 
Er.ilanus.  His  sisters,  the  Heliades,  as  they  lament- 
ed his  fate,  were  turned  into  poplar-trees  on  its  banks, 
and  their  tears,  which  atill  continued  to  flow,  became 
amber  as  they  dropped  into  the  stream.  Cycnus,  the 
friend  of  the  ill-fated  Pbaethon,  also  abandoned  him- 
self to  mourning,  and  at  length  waa  changed  into  a 


but  many  wlae  and  learned  men,  whose  counsels  be 
promised  to  follow.  Deceived  by  this  state  of  things, 
the  people  of  Himera  were  about  to  request  bia  aid  in 
terminating  a  war  which  tbey  were  carrying  on  with 
their  neighbours,  when  Stesichorus  dissuaded  them 
from  this  dangerous  scheme  by  the  well-known  fable 
of  the  horse  and  the  stag.  (Vid.  Stesichorus  )  The 
seditions  which  afterward  took  place  in  Agrigenturr. 
compelled  Phalaris  to  adopt  a  severer  exercise  of  his 
authority,  and  hence  his  name  has  come  to  us  as  that 
of  a  cruel  tyrant.  The  instrument  of  his  cruelty,  bUo, 
namely  the  brazen  boll  made  by  the  artist  Perillus,  is 
often  alluded  to  by  the  ancient  writers.  ( Vid.  Peril- 
lus.) The  manner  of  his  death  is  variously  given 
Some  make  him  to  have  been  stoned  to  death  for  his 


swan  (kvkvoc).  (Ovid,  Met,  1,  760,  seqq. — Hygin., '  cruelty  by  the  people  of  Agrigenlum;  others  relate 
fab.,  152,  154. — Nonnus,  Dionyn.,  38,  105,  439. —  that  his  irritated  subjects  put  htm  into  his  own  bull  and 

burned  him  to  death.  (Kid.  Perillus.) — Wo  have  re- 
maining, under  the  name  of  Phalaris,  a  collection  oi 


AooU.  Rhod,4,  597,  seqq.—  Vtrg,  £n.,  10,  190.— 
Id.,  Eelog ,  6,  C2.)    This  story  was  dramatized  by 


iEschylus,  in  the  Heliades,  and  by  Euripides  in  his 
Phaeihon.  Some  fragments  of  both  playa  have  been 
preserred.  Ovid  appears  to  hare  followed  closely  the 
former  drama  — The  legend  of  Phaeihon  is  regarded 
by  the  expounders  of  mythology  at  the  present  day 
as  a  physical  myth,  devised  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  the  electron,  or  amber,  which  seems  to  have  been 


letters,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  him,  but 
which  Bentley  haa  shown  to  be  the  mere  forgeries  of 
some  sophist,  who  lived  at  a  later  period.  The  letter* 
of  Phalaris  were  first  published  by  Bartholomews  Jus. 
tinopolitanus  in  1498,  Venet.,  4to.  This  edi'ioi, 
which  is  very  rare,  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
Latin  version  ;  since  Bartholomews  promises  one  in 


brought  from  the  Bsltic  to  Greece  in  tho  very  earliest .  his  prefatory  epistle  to  Peter  Contarenus ;  but  no 
time*.  The  term  fifanrpov,  as  Wclckcr  observes,  I  copy  occurs  with  one.  (Laire,  Index  Libr. — Jfojf- 
resembles  i/XinTvp,  an  epithet  of  the  aun.  In  the  ,  mann,  Lex.  Bibliogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  210.)  The  most  es 
opinion  of  this  last- mentioned  writer,  the  story  of]  teemed  smong  subsequent  editions  is  that  of  Vsn 
Pbaethon  is  only  iho  Greek  version  of  s  German  le-  I-ennep,  completed  by  Valckenaer,  Groning.,  1777, 
gend  on  the  subject.    The  tradition  of  tho  people  of  4to,  republished  under  the  editorial  supervision  o( 


the  country  was  said  to  be  (Apoll.  Rhod.,  4,  611), 
that  the  amber  waa  produced  from  the  tears  of  the  sun- 
god.  The  Greeks  made  this  sun-god  the  same  with 
their  Apollo,  and  added  that  he  shed  these  tears  when 
he  came  to  the  land  of  the  Hyperboreans,  an  exilo  from 
heaven  on  account  of  his  avenging  upon  the  Cyclops 
the  fate  of  bis  son  jEsculapius.  But,  as  this  did  not 
accord  with  the  Hellenic  conception  of  cither  Helios 
or  Apollo,  the  Heliades  were  devised  to  remove  tho 
inconsistency.  The  foundation  of  the  fable  lay  in  the 
circumstance  of  amber  being  regarded  as  a  species  of 
resin,  which  drops  from  the  trees  that  yield  it.  That 
part  of  the  legend  which  relates  to  the  Eridanus,  con- 
founds the  Po  with  the  true  Eridanus  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  (Welcker,  £sch.  Trilogic,  p.  566,  seq. — 
Keightlty's  Mythology,  p.  67,  seq.) 

Ph  *rriioNTiiDts  or  PhakthontTdcs,  the  sisters  of 
Phaethon,  changed  into  poplars.  (Vid.  Heliades,  and 
Phaethon.) 

Pm a l*nt hub,  a  Lacedemonian,  one  of  the  Psr- 
chenisr.  and  the  leader  of  the  colony  to  Tarentum. 
(  Vid.  Parthenias.) 

Phauasis,  a  tyrant  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  whose 
«j;e  is  placed  by  Bentley  in  the  67th  Olympiad,  or 
kboiu  550  B.C.   Thia,  however,  ia  done  by  that  emi- 


Schaefcr,  Lips.,  1823,  8vo,  maj.  The  edition  of 
Boyle,  which  gave  rise  to  the  controversy  between 
the  Christ-Church  wits  and  the  celebrated  Bentley, 
was  issued  from  the  Oxford  press  in  1695,  8vo,  and 
reprinted  ii\  1718.  It  owes  its  only  notoriety  to  the 
lashing  which  Bentley  inflicted  upon  the  editor,  the 
Hon.  Chsrlcs  Boyle,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery, 
and,  at  the  time  of  the  first  publication,  a  member 
of  Christ-Church."  In  preparing  tbia  edition,  Boyle 
was  assisted  by  Mr.  John  Freind,  one  of  the  junior 
students  of  the  college,  afterward  the  celebrated  phy- 
sician, who  officiated  as  his  private  tutor.  The  preface 
contained  a  remark,  reflecting,  though  without  any 
juat  grounds  whatever,  on  Bentley 'a  want  of  courtesy 
in  not  allowing  a  manuscript  in  the  King's  Library, 
of  which  he  was  keeper,  to  be  collated  for  Boyle's 
edition.  This  drew  from  Bentley  his  first  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  in  the  form  of  Letter* 
to  Mr.  Wotton,  a  work  which,  though  afterward  eclipsed 
by  the  enlarged  dissertation,  is  no  less  smosing  than 
learned.  The  author  is  completely  successful  in 
proving  the  epistles  spuriutis.  His  arguments  are 
drawn  from  chronology,  from  the  language  of  the  let- 
ters,  from  their  matter,  and,  finally,  from  their  late  dis- 
covery.   Having  overthrown  the  claim  of  Phalaris  to 
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•  price  among  reyal  or  noble  authors,  Bcntley  exam- 
ines certain  other  reputed  piece*  of  antiquity,  soch  aa 
lb*  Letters  of  Tbemistocles,  of  Socrates,  and  of  Eu- 
nt  ides ;  all  which  be  ahow*  not  to  b*  the  productiona 
of  the  individual*  whose  names  they  bear,  but  forgeries 
of  some  sophists  many  centuries  later.  The  publica- 
tion of  thia  work  excited  a  aenaation  in  the  literary 
and  academical  circlea  that  waa  without  example. 
The  society  of  Chriat-Churcb  waa  thrown  into  a  per- 
fect ferment,  and  the  taak  of  inflicting  a  full  measure 
of  lilarary  chastisement  upon  the  audacious  offender 
was  assigned  to  the  ableet  scholars  and  wita  of  the 
college.  The  leaders  of  the  confederacy  were  Alter- 
bury  and  Smalndge,  bat  the  principal  share  in  the  at- 
tack fell  to  the  lot  of  the  former.  In  point  of  classi- 
cal  learning,  however,  the  joint  atock  of  the  coal  i ton 
bore  no  proportion  to  that  of  Bentley  :  their  acquaint- 
ance with  several  of  the  books  on  which  they  comment 
appears  only  to  have  been  begun  upon  thia  occasion  ; 
and  sometimes  they  are  indebted  for  their  knowledge 
of  them  to  the  very  individual  whom  they  attack,  and 
compared  with  whose  boundless  erudition  their  learn* 
ing  was  that  of  schoolboys,  and  not  always  sufficient 
to  preserve  them  from  distressing  mistakes.  But 
profound  literature  was  at  that  period  confined  to 
few ;  while  wit  and  raillery  found  numerous  and 
enger  readers.  The  consequence  was,  that  when 
the  reply  of  the  Christ-Church  men  appeared,  this 
motley  production  of  theirs,  which  is  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Doyle  against  Bentley,"  it  met  with 
a  reception  so  uncommonly  favourable  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  paradox  in  literary  history.  But  the  triumph 
of  his  opponents  was  short-lived.  Bentley  replied  in 
his  enlarged  Dissertation,  a  work  which,  while  it  ef- 
fectually ailcnced  hia  antagonists,  and  held  them  up  to 
ridicuie  as  mere  sciolists  and  blunderers,  established 
on  the  firmest  basis  bis  own  claims  to  the  character  of 


a  consummate  philologist.  {Monk's  Life  of  P:ntky, 
p.  49,  seqq.) 

Pn.ai.iRox,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Athenian  porta ; 
be',  which,  after  the  erection  of  the  docks  in  the  Pine- 
os,  ceased  to  be  of  any  importance  in  a  maritime  point 
of  view.  It  waa,  however,  enclosed  within  the  forti- 
fications of  Thcmiatocles,  and  gave  its  name  to  the 
southernmost  of  the  long  walls,  by  means  of  which  it 
was  connected  with  Athens.  Pbaleron  aupplied  the 
Athenian  market  with  abundance  of  the  little  fish 
named  Aphyw,  so  often  mentioned  by  the  comic 
writers.  {Aristopk.,  Aeharn.,  901. — Id.,  Av.,  96. — 
Athen  ,  7,  8. — Anstot,  Hut.  An.,  6,  15.)  The  lands 
around  it  were  marshy,  and  produced  very  fine  cab- 
bages. {Hesyek.,  s.  t  *aA;/p£«e/.— A'en.,  (Eton.,  c. 
1 9 )  The  modern  name  of  Pbaleron  is  Porto  Fanari. 
u  Phaierum,"  ssys  Hobhouse  (vol.  1,  p.  301,  Am.  ed.), 
"  is  of  an  elliptical  form,  smaller  than  Munychia ;  and 
the  remains  of  the  piers  on  each  side  of  the  narrow 
mouth  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  line  of' its  length  is 
from  east  to  west,  that  of  its  breadth  from  north  to 
south.  On  the  northeast  side  of  the  port,  the  land  ia 
high  snd  rocky  until  you  come  to  the  fine  sweep  of  the 
bay  of  Phalerum,  perhaps  two  miles  in  length,  and  ter- 
minated on  the  northeast  by  a  low  promontory,  once 
that  of  Colias.  The  clay  from  this  neighbourhood  was 
preferred  to  any  other  for  the  use  of  the  potteries." 

Phax*.  a  harbour  of  the  island  of  Chios,  with  a 
temple  of  Apollo  and  a  palm-grove  in  ita  vicinity. 
Near  it  also  was  a  promontory  of  the  same  name. 
{Strabo,  645  —  Lit.,  36,  43  —  Id.,  44,  28.)  Phana? 
was  in  tho  southern  part  of  the  island,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  remarkable  for  its  excellent  wine. 
{Virg .,  Gcorg.,  2,  98.)  The  promontory  is  called  at 
the  present  day  Cape  Mastico.  (Manncrt.,  Geogr., 
vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  826  ) 

Phanote,  a  town  of  Chaonia  in  Epirus,  correspond- 
ing to  the  modern  Gardilci,  a  fortress  once  belonging 
to  the  Suliots.    {Cramer's  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  99.) 


Pit  son,  a  mariner  of  Lesbos.  accustom*!  to  ferry 
passengers  across  from  the  island  to  the  mid  land 
(iro^of  r/v  da/xiae*.— PalapL,  ie  Inerti.,ii).  Lo- 
cian  call*  him  a  native  of  Chios,  {thai.  Mmt..%  X.) 
According  to  one  legend,  he  waa  beloved  by  Vidua, 
who  concealed  him  amid  lettuce.  {Mlian,  Y.  H.,  12, 
18.)  Another  version  of  the  fable  stated,  that  Veoos 
came  to  him  on  one  occasion  under  the  form  of  as 
aged  female,  and,  having  requested  a  passage,  was  fer- 
ried across  to  the  main  land  by  him,  free  from  charge, 
such  being  hi*  wont  towards  those  who  were  id  indi- 
gent circumstances.  The  goddess,  out  of  gratitude, 
presented  him  with  an  alabaster  box,  containing  a  pe- 
culiar kind  of  ointment,  and,  when  be  bad  rubbed  him- 
self with  this,  he  became  the  most  beautiful  of  tr.cn. 
Among  others,  Sappho  became  enamoured  of  him.  but, 
finding  her  passion  unrequited,  threw  herself  into  the 
sta  from  the  promontory  of  Leucate.  ( Ytd.  Sappbo, 
and  Leucate. — PaUtpk.,  I.  c. — JElian,  I.  e.—Artn. 
Vular.,  p.  461,  ed.  Walz.—Eudoci*,  p.  4!3  -SuzL, 
s.  e.  *a«v.) 

Phaka,  I.  a  borough  of  Tanagra  in  Bceotia.  (S.'ra- 
bo,  405.) — II.  One  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Achaa,  sit- 
uate on  the  river  Pirus,  about  70  stadia  from  the  sea, 
and  120  from  Paine.  {Pautan.,  7.  22  )  It  »a*  an- 
nexed by  Augustus  to  the  colony  of  Paine.  The  ruins 
were  observed  by  Dodwell  on*  the  left  bank  of  the 
Camenitz*  (vol.  %  p.  310). — III.  A  town  of  Crete. 
{Stepk.  Byz.,s.  v.  *apoi.)— IT.  A  tov<  n  of  Mctsrnia, 
on  the  Sinua  Messeniscus,  northwest  oi  Cardamvla. 
Among  other  divinities  worshipped  here  were  Nicom- 
achus  and  Gorga,  "is,  sons  of  Machaon.  They  had 
both  governed  this  city  after  the  death  of  their  father, 
to  whom,  as  well  as  themselves,  was  attribuied  the  art 
of  healing  maladies.    {Stepk-  Byz.,  s.  v.) 

Phabmacvsjk,  I.  two  islets  a  snort  distance  from  lbs 
Attic  shore,  in  the  Sinus  Saronicus,  esst  of  Salami. 
In  the  larger  of  these  Circe  was  said  to  have  been  in- 
terred. {Strabo,  395.— Slepk.  Byz.,  s.  r  4*/y<a- 
Kovoaa.)  They  are  now  called  Kyra.  (Ckindltr's 
Travels,  vol.  3,  p.  220.)— II.  An  island  of  the  £gno 
Sea,  southwest  from  Miletus,  snd  about  120  stadia 
distant  from  that  place.  It  is  known  as  the  place 
where  Julius  Cassar  was  taken  by  the  pirates.  {Plut., 
Yit.  Cos.) 

Phasnacis,  I.  grandfather  of  Milhradatcstht  Great, 
and  son  and  successor  of  Mithradatei  IV.  of  Pontus. 
He  conquered  Sinope  and  Tium  {Strab.,  645.— Dioi. 
Sic,  Frag.),  and  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Eume- 
nes,  king  of  Pergamus,  which  lasted  for  some  years, 
and  was  put  sn  end  to  chiefly  through  the  interference 
of  Rome.    {Polyb.,  Etc  ,  24,  4,  seq q  )    Polyhius  re- 
cords of  Pharnaces  that  he  was  more  wicked  than  all 
the  kings  who  hsd  preceded  him.    {Polyb  ,  27, 15  )— 
II.  Son  of  Milhradatee  the  Great,  proved  treacherous 
to  hia  father  when  the  latter  was  forming  bis  bold  de- 
sign of  advancing  towards  Italy  from  Asia,  and  cross- 
ing the  Alps  as  Hannibal  bad  done  before  bim.  Al- 
though the  favourite  eon  of  that  celebrated  monarch, 
he  incited  the  army  to  open  rebellion,  disconcerted  all 
hia  father*  plana,  and  brought  him  to  the  grave.  As 
a  reward  of  his  perfidy,  Pharnaces  was  proclaimed 
King  of  Bosporus,  and  styled  the  ally  and  friend  of 
the  Roman  nation.    {Appian,  Bell.  Mitkrad.  c.  103, 
seqq.)    During  the  civil  war  waged  by  Casar  and 
Pompey,  Pharnaces  made  an  attempt  to  recover  his 
hereditary  dominions,  and  succeeded  in  taking  Ssnope, 
Amisus,  and  some  other  towns  of  Pontus.    But  Jultot 
Caesar,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Pompey.  marched 
into  Pontus,  and,  encountering  the  army  of  Pham&ces 
near  the  city  of  Zeis,  gained  a  complete  victory ;  the 
facility  with  which  it  was  gained  being  expressed  by 
tae  victor  in  those  celebrated  words,  "  Few,  Piaa, 
Ptci."   {Hirt.,  Bell  Alex.,  c.  72  —  Plut .,  Yit.  Cos. 
—Sutton,  Yit.  Cas.,  37— 0io  Cass.,  42,  47.)  Af- 
ter hia  defeat,  Pharnaces  retired  to  the  Bosporus 
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wltern  be  was  slain  by  (Onw  of  bis  own  followers. 
iAppian,  B*U  Muhrad.,  c.  180.— Dio  Cats.,  I.  e.) 

PmarnacU,  a  city  of  Pontus,  on  tbe  eeacoasl,  and 
tn  the  territory  of  the  Motynceci.  It  is  erroncoualy 
confounded  with  Census  by  Aman  (Peripl.,  p.  17), 
while  the  anonymous  geographer,  though  in  ibis  in- 
stance he  copies  that  writer,  yet  afterward  places  Cera- 
mi  530  stadia  farther  to  the  east  (p.  13).  It  should 
bt)  observed,  also,  that  Strabo  saya  that  Cotyorum,  and 
not  Census,  had  contributed  to  the  foundation  of 
Pharnacia  {Strabo,  648);  and  he  afterward  names 
Census  as  a  small  place  distinct  from  that  town  and 
oesrer  Tnpezus.  Pliny,  moreover,  distinguishes  Phar- 
noeia  and  Census,  and  he  besides  informs  us  that  the 
former  was  100  miles  from  Trapcius  (6,  4).  Xcno- 
pbon  and  the  Greeks  were  three  daya  on  their  march 
from  Tnpezus  to  Census,  a  apace  of  time  too  short 
to  accomplish  &  route  of  100  miles  over  a  difficult 
country.  (Anab.,  5,  3,  5.)  It  is  apparent,  therefore, 
that  the  Census  of  Xenopbon  is  not  to  be  identified 
with  Pharnacia,  though  it  might  be  thought  so  in  Arri- 
an's  time ;  end  it  is  remarkable  that  this  erroneous 
opinion  should  bsve  prevailed  so  strongly  as  to  leave 
the  name  of  Keresoun  to  the  site  occupied  by  the  an- 
cient Pharnacia.  With  respect  to  this  latter  place,  it 
appears  to  have  been  founded  by  Pharnaces,  grandfa- 
ther of  Mithradates  the  Great,  though  we  have  no  pos- 
.  itive  authority  for  the  fact.  We  know  only  that  it  ex- 
isted in  the  time  of  the  last-mentioned  monarch,  since 
it  is  spoken  of  in  Plutsrch's  Life  of  Lucullus.  Man- 
ntrt  is  inclined  to  think,  that  Pharnacia  was  founded  on 
the  site  of  a  Greek  settlement  named  Chosndes,  which 
Scylax  places  in  this  vicinity  (p.  33).  It  is  also  no- 
ticed by  £tephanus  of  Byzantium  as  a  town  of  the 
Mosynosci,  on  the  authority  of  Hecatatus  (s  v.  Xoipd- 
tt^.—Manncrt,  Gcogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p.  386.— Cra- 
mer'sAsia  Mtnor,  vol.  1,  p.  881). 

Pharos,  I.  a  small  ialand  in  the  bay  of  Alexandres, 
at  the  entnnce  of  the  greater  harbour,  upon  which  was 
built,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  a  cele- 
Irmted  tower,  to  serve  as  a  lighthouse.  The  architect 
wss  Sostntus,  son  of  Dexiphanes.  Thia  tower,  which 
was  also  called  Pharos,  and  which  passed  for  one  of 
toe  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  was  built  with  white 
marble,  and  could  be  seen  at  a  very  great  distance. 
It  had  aevenl  stories  raised  one  above  another,  adorn- 
ed with  columns,  balustrades,  and  galleries,  of  the 
finest  marble  and  workmanship.  On  the  top,  fires  were 
kept  lighted  in  the  night  season,  to  direct  sailors  in  the 
bay,  which  was  dangerous  and  difficult  of  access. 
Tbe  building  of  thia  tower  coat  the  Egyptian  monarch 
800  talents,  about  850,000  dollars.  According  to 
Stnbo,  there  waa  on  the  tower  tbe  following  inscrip- 
tion, cut  into  the  marble,  2QZTPATOS  KNIAIOZ 
AEHI*ANOTS  6E0IZ  2QTHPXIN  TI1EP  TON 
TIAfllZOMENQN  (» Sostratus  the  Cnidian,  son  of 
Dexiphanes,  to  the  gods  the  preset  vers,  for  the  bent/a 
of  mariners1').  Pliny  also  speaks  of  tbe  magnanimity 
of  Ptolemy,  in  allowing  the  name  of  Sostntus,  and  not 
bis  own,  to  be  inscribed  upon  tbe  tower.  (Strab ,  79 1 . 
— P'ssj.,  36,  13.)  Luciao,  however,  telle  a  different 
story.  According  to  that  writer,  Sostntus,  wishing  to 
enjoy  in  after  ages  all  the  glory  of  the  work,  cut  the 
above  inscription  on  the  stones,  and  then,  covering 
them  over  with  cement,  wrote  upon  the  latter  another 
inscription,  which  assigned  the  honour  ol  having  erect- 
ed this  structure  to  the  author  of  the  work.  King  Ptol- 
emy. The  cement,  however,  having  decayed  through 
time,  Ptolemy's  inscription  disappeared,  and  the  other 
occame  visible.  (Lucian,  Quomodo  hist,  eonscrib. 
sit,  63.)  Where  Lucian  obtained  this  story  is  not 
known  ;  it  is  certainly  a  most  incredible  namtive,  and 
very  probably  an  invention  of  his  own.  ( Du  Soul,  ad 
hadmn,  I.  e.) — Tbe  island  of  Pharos  was  eight  stadia 
from  the  main  land,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  cause- 
way, which  had  two  bridges,  one  at  rithcrend.  (Vos- 


sius,  «d  ilu   3,  7,  p.  761.)   Stnbo,  however,  aai 
Josephus  call  the  mound  or  causeway  tirraoraJku* 
X"f*a,  or  one  of  seven  etadia,  referring  probably  to  the 
work  itself,  exclusive  of  the  bridges.    (Strabo,  I.  e. — 
\  Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud ,  13,  3,  12.)    Ammianus  Marcelli 
nus,  and  some  other  writen  after  him,  make  Cleoptflre 
to  have  erected  the  tower  and  built  the  cause  wav 
(Amm.  Mareell.,  33,  \6.—  T:et2—Cedren  ),  and 
tome  crilica  suppose  that  the  tower  must  have  been 
destroyed  by  Cesar  in  the  Alexandrine  war,  and  re- 
built by  the  Egyptian  queen.    This,  however,  can 
hardly  have  been  the  case,  aince  Cosar  merely  speaks 
of  his  having  ordered  the  private  dwellings  to  be  pulled 
down,  but  re  fen  to  the  Pharos  apparently  aa  still 
standing.    (Bell.  Alex  ,  19.)   As  to  the  causeway  it- 
aelf,  it  la  possible  that  Cleopatn  may  have  continued  it 
to  tbe  main  land,  after  the  bridge  at  that  encbhad  been 
destroyed.    (Voss.,  ad  Mel.,  I.  c.)    The  Nubian  ge- 
ographer, in  a  later  age,  gives  the  elevation  of  the  Pha- 
ros as  300  cubits,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the 
tower  must  have  lost  a  portion  of  its  original  height. 
(Falconer,  ad  Strab.,  I.  c.)    Tbe  name  Pharos  itself 
would  seem  to  nave  been  given  to  the  tower  first,  and 
after  that  to  the  island,  if  the  Greek  etymology  be  tbe 
true  one,  according  to  which  the  term  comes  from  the 
Greek  Quu,  "  to  shine"  or  "  be  bright'*  (Qau,  c-uoc, 
CKirpof,  +upoc).    Jablonski,  however,  makes  the  word 
of  Egyptian  origin,  and  deduces  it  from  pharex,  "  a 
watch-tower"  or   look-out  place."   ( Voe.  Mgypt.,  *. 
v.—Opusc,  vol  1,  p.  378,  ed.  Te  Water.)    The  eo 
lebrity  of  the  Egyptian  Fharos  made  this  a  common 
appellation  among  the  ancients  for  any  edifice  that 
was  nised  to  direct  the  course  of  mariners  either  by 
means  of  lights  or  signsla.    The  Emperor  Claudius 
ordered  one  to  be  erected  at  Ostia,  and  there  was  an- 
other at  Ravenna.    (Voss.,  ad  Plin.,  36,  13.) — In- 
stead of  tbe  ancient  Pharos  at  Alexandres,  there  is  now 
only  a  kind  of  irregular  castle,  without  ditches  or  out- 
works of  any  strength,  the  whole  being  accommodated 
to  tbe  inequality  of  the  ground  on  which  it  stands. 
Out  of  the  midst  of  this  clumsy  building  rises  a  tower, 
which  serves  for  a  lighthouse,  but  which  baa  nothing 
of  tbe  beauty  and  grandeur  cf  the  old  one.—  II.  An 
island  off  the  coast  of  Illyricum,  to  the  eaat  of  Isaa, 
and  answering  to  the  modern  Lessina.    It  was  settled 
by  a  colony  from  Paros  (Scylax,  p.  8. — Seymn.,  Ch., 
'v.  435),  and  waa  the  birthplace  of  Demetnua  the  Pha- 
rian,  whose  name  often  occun  in  the  writings  of  Po 
lybius.    (Polyb.,  3,  10,  S.—Jd.,  3,  65,  4,  dec.) 

Phi  as  a  Li  a,  I.  tbe  region  around  the  city  of  Phar- 
aalus  in  Tbessaly,  celebrated  for  the  battle  fought  in 
ita  plains  between  the  srmies  of  Caesar  and  Pompey. 
(Vid.  Pharealua.)— II.  Tbe  title  of  Lucan'a  epic  poem. 
(Kid.  Lucanua.) 

Pharsalvs,  a  city  of  Tbessaly,  situate  in  that  part 
of  the  province  which  Stnbo  designates  by  the  name 
of  Thessaliotis.  It  lay  southwest  of  Larissa,  on  the 
river  Enipcus,  which  falls  into  the  Apidanua,  one  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Peneus.  Although  a  city  of 
considenble  size  and  importance,  we  find  no  mention 
of  it  prior  to  the  Penian  invasion.  Thucydtdea  re- 
ports that  it  was  besieged  by  the  Athenian  general 
Myronides  after  his  success  in  Bceotia,  but  without 
avail  (1,  111).  The  aame  historian  spcaka  of  the  ser- 
vices rendered  to  the  Athenian  people  by  Thucydides 
the  Pharsalian,  who  performed  the  duties  of  proxenos 
to  his  countrymen  at  Athens  (8,  92) ;  and  be  also 
states  that  the  Phanaliana  genenlly  favoured  that 
republic  during  the  Peloponneaian  wsr.  At  a  later 
period,  the  plains  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city  became 
celebreted  for  the  battle  fought  in  them  between  the 
armies  of  Cesar  and  Pompey.  (Vid.  Pharealia  I.)— 
Livy  seema  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  old  and 
new  town,  aa  be  apeaks  of  Palxo-Tharsalus  (441  — 
Compare  Strabo,  431)  Dr.  Clarke  (Travels,  vol.  7. 
p  328,  Land.  edA  observe*,  that  there  are  few  anu 
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9 lilt ies  at  Pliarsslus.  Tb«  Dame  of  Pharsa  alone  re- 
main! to  show  what  it  once  wae.  Southwest  of  the 
town  there  it  a  hill  surrounded  with  ancient  walla, 
formed  of  large  masses  of  a  coarae  kind  of  marble. 
Upon  a  lofty  rock  above  the  town  to  the  aouth  arc 
other  ruina  of  greater  magnitude,  showing  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis  and  remains 
•f  tlie  Propykra.    (Cramer's  Ane.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  398.) 

PhabusIi,  a  people  of  Africa,  beyond  Mauritania, 
situate  perhaps  to  the  east  of  the  Autololes,  which  lat- 
ter people  occupied  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africs,  op- 
posite to  the  Insula  Fortunate.  (Mela,  1,  4,  23  — 
Vosstus,  ad  loc) 

Pnasbxis,  a  town  of  Lycia,  on  the  eastern  coast, 
near  the  confines  of  Pamphylia.  Livy  remarks,  that 
it  was  a  conspicuons  point  for  those  sailing  from  Cili- 
cia  to  Rhodes,  since  i*  advsnced  out  towards  the  sea ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fleet  could  easily  he  de- 
scried from  it  (37,  23).  Hence  the  epithet  of  ijvtfio- 
taoa  applied  to  it  by  Dionysias  Periegetes  (v.  854 ) 
We  are  informed  by  Herodotus  (3,  178),  that  this 
town  was  colonized  by  some  Dorians.  Though  united 
to  Lycia,  it  did  not  form  part  of  the  Lycian  confed- 
eracy, but  was  governed  by  its  own  lawe.  (Strabo, 
667  )  Phaselis,  at  a  later  period,  having  become  the 
haunt  of  pirates,  wae  attacked  and  taken  by  Serviliua 
Isauricus.  (Flor.,  3,  6.  —  Eutrop.,  6,  3.)  Lucan 
■peaks  of  it  as  nearly  deserted  when  visited  by  Pom- 
pey  in  his  flight  after  the  battle  of  Pbarsaha  (8,  251). 
Nevertheless,  Strabo  asserts  that  it  was  a  considera- 
ble town,  and  had  three  ports.  He  observes,  also, 
that  it  was  taken  by  Alexander,  as  an  advantageous 
post  for  the  prosecution  of  his  conquests  into  the  inte- 
rior. (Strab.,  666.— Compare  Arrxan,  Exp.  At.,  1,24. 
-—Pint.,  Vit.  Alex.)  Phaselis,  according  to  Athenav 
sm,  was  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  rose  perfume 
(14,  p.  688).  Nicander  certainly  commends  its  roses 
imp.  A  then.,  p.  683.) — "On  a  small  peninsula,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  TaJchtalu  (the  highest  point  of  the  Soly- 
mean  mountains),*'  says  Captain  Beaufort,  "  are  the 
remains  of  the  city  of  Phaselis,  with  its  three  ports 
and  lake  as  described  by  Strabo.  The  lake  is  now  a 
mere  swamp,  occupying  the  middle  of  the  isthmus, 
and  was  probsbly  the  source  of  those  baneful  exhala- 
tions which,  according  to  Livy  and  Cicero,  rendered 
Phaselis  so  unhealthy.  The  modern  name  of  Phase- 
he  is  Tekrovet."  (Karamania,  p.  56.)  "  The  harbour 
and  town  of  Phaselis,"  observes  Mr.  Fellows,  "are 
both  extremely  well  built  and  interesting,  but  very 
email.  Its  theatre,  stadium,  and  temples  may  all  be 
traced,  and  its  numerous  tombs  on  the  hills  show  how 
long  it  must  have  existed."  (Tour  in  Aria  Minor,  p. 
211.) — Beyond  Phaselis  the  mountains  press  in  upon 
the  shore,  and  leave  a  very  narrow  passage  along  the 
strand,  which  at  low  water  is  practicable,  but,  when 
storms  prevail  and  the  sea  is  high,  it  is  extremely 
dangerous :  in  this  case,  travellers  must  pass  the  mount- 
ains, and  proceed  into  the  interior  by  a  long  circuit. 
The  defile  in  question,  as  well  as  the  mountains  over- 
hanging it,  was  called  Climax,  and  it  obtained  celeb- 
rity from  the  fact  that  Alexander  led  his  army  along  it, 
after  the  conquest  of  Cans,  under  circumstances  of 
great  difficulty  and  danger ;  for,  though  the  wind 
blew  violently,  Alexander,  impatient  of  delay,  hur- 
ried his  troops  forward,  along  the  shore,  whero  they 
had  the  water  up  to  their  middle,  and  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  making  their  way.  (Strab.,  666,  acq. — Ar- 
nan,  Exp.  AL  1,  26.  —  Plut.,  V,t.  Alex  )  Captain 
Beaufort  remarks,  that  "  the  shore  at  present  exhibits 
a  remarkable  coincidence  with  the  account  of  Alexan- 
der's march  from  Phaselis.  The  road  along  the  beach 
is,  however,  interrupted  in  some  places  by  projecting 
cliffs,  which  would  have  been  difficult  to  surmount, 
but  round  which  the  men  could  readily  pass  by  wading 
through  the  water."  ( /Cora mania,  p.  1 1 6,  itq. — Com- 
onre  Leaked  Tour,  p.  190.) 


PhabiIva,  a  district  of  Armenia  Major,  tarougs 
which  the  river  Phasis  or  A  raxes  flows ;  whence  Un 
name  of  the  region  The  beautiful  birdt,  wbick  we 
call  pheasants,  still  preserve  in  their  name  the  tacts 
of  this  their  native  country.    (Kid.  Araxes  I.) 

PhasIas,  a  patronymic  given  to  Medea,  as  beiu 
bom  in  Colchis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Phasts.  (0s%< 
A.  A  ,  2,  381.) 

Phasis,  I.  a  river  of  Asia,  falling  into  the  Etuiw 
after  passing  through  parts  of  Armenia,  Iheta,  aaj 
Colchis.  According  to  Strabo  and  Pliny,  it  rote  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Moschian  mountains,  * bet 


were  regarded  as  belonging  to  Armenia.  (Strtio, 
498. — Plin.,  6, 4.)  Procopios  states  that  in  toe  earl} 
part  of  its  course  it  was  called  Boas,  but  that,  a/ia 
reaching  the  confines  of  Iberia,  and  becoming  inert  a*< 
in  size  by  several  tributaries,  it  took  the  name  of  Pas- 
sis.  (Proevp.,  Pert.,  2,  29.)  Its  modem  name  u 
Hum  or  Kwm,  which  would  seem  more  properly  is 
belong  to  the  Rheon,  one  of  its  tributaries.  The  Teds 
call  it  the  Fasch.  The  Phasis  is  famous  in  mytboicgi 
from  Jason's  having  obtained  in  its  vicinity  the  goldtr 
fleece  of  Grecian  fable.  Arrian  (Peripl.,M*r.  Em.) 
says,  that  the  colour  of  the  water  of  the  Phasis  resem- 
bled that  of  water  impregnated  with  lead  or  tin ;  that 
is,  it  was  of  a  bluish  cast  It  was  paid,  also,  not  to  in- 
termingle with  the  sea  for  some  distance  from  Una 
— For  some  genera]  remarks  ">n  the  name  Phasis,  con- . 
suit  remarks  at  the  end  of  this  article.  (Mtwurt, 
Geogr.,  vol.  4,  p  394,  seqq.) — II.  A  city  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Colchian  Phasis,  founded  by  a  Milcs.in  colony 
(.Vein,  1,  85.)  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  » 
place  of  any  great  trade.  In  Hadrian's  time  it  was  s 
mere  fortress,  with  a  garrison  of  400  men.  [Ama%, 
Peripl. — Ammian.  Marull.,  22,8.)  The  place  unol 
mentioned  by  Procopius.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  spot, 
the  Turks,  in  former  days,  had  the  small  fortress  of 
Potti.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  4,  p.  396.)— III.  A 
river  of  Armenia  Major,  the  same  with  the  Araxes. 
(Vid.  Araxes,  I.) — The  name  Phasis  would  seem  te 
have  been  a  general  appellation  for  nrors  in  early  Ori- 
ental geography,  and  the  root  of  it  may  be  very  fairly 
traced  in  the  Indo-Germanic  dialects.  (Phot.—  Wat 
—German  Waster,  "  Water."— Consult  RiUer,  Var 
halle,  p.  466.) 

PHAYoxiNoa  (in  Greek  4>a£«ptvoc),  a  native  of  Ar 
elate  in  Gaul,  who  lived  at  Rome  during  the  reigns  of 
Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  enjoyed  a  h'.^h  di  git*  of  con- 
sideration. He  wrote  numerous  works,  but  no  pan  of 
them  has  reached  us  except  a  few  fragments  in  Sto- 
ba?us.  Aulus  Gcllius,  however,  has  preserved  for  ns 
some  of  his  dissertations  in  a  Latin  dress.  (Nod.  AU., 
12,  1  ;  14,  1,  2  ;  17, 10.)  Pbavorinus  loved  taw*** 
on  topics  out  of  the  common  path,  and  more  or  lest 
whimsical ;  he  composed,  for  example,  a  enlogiam  on 
Tbersites,  another  on  Quartan  Fever,  dec.  Having  had 
the  misfortune  to  offend  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  bis 
statues,  which  the  Athenians  bad  raised  to  him,  were 
thrown  down  by  that  same  people.  He  bequeitUii 
his  library  and  mansion  at  Rome  to  HcroJes  Atticus 
Phavorinus  was  a  friend  of  Plutarch's,  who  dedicated 
a  work  to  him.  For  farther  particulars  relating  to  tint 
individual,  consult  Philostratus  (  Kir.  Sophist.,  1,  8, 1> 
and  Lncian  ( Eunuch. ,  c.  7. — Demon.,  c.  12,  *uj  — 
ScAW/,  Gesch.  Gr.  Lit.,  vol.  2,  p.  607.) 

Phazama,  a  region  of  Africa,  lying  to  the  south 
Tripolis.    It  is  now  Fetzan.   (Plin.,  5,8> 

Phknkcs  (♦rveoc),  a  city  in  the  northern  part  of 
Arcadia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cyllene.  It  was  a  town 
of  great  antiquity,  since  Hercules  is  said  to  have  re- 
sided there  after  his  departure  from  Tiryns,  and  Ho- 
mer has  mentioned  it  among  the  principal  ArcadiAs 
cities.  (B.,  2,  605.)  The  place  was  surrounded  by 
some  extensive  marshes,  which  are  said  to  have  once 
mandated  the  whole  country,  sad  to  have  destroyed 
the  ancient  town.    Tbey  are  more  commonly  called 
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tbe  Lake  of  Pheneus,  and  were  principally  formed  by 
tbe  river  Aroanius  or  Olbius,  which  descends  from 
the  mountains  to  the  north  of  Pbencus,  and  usually 
finds  a  vent  in  some  natural  cavems  or  katabathra  at 
the  extremity  of  the  plain  ;  but  when,  by  accident, 
these  happened  to  be  blocked  up,  the  waters  filled  the 
whole  valley,  and,  communicating  with  the  Ladon  and 
Alpheus,  overflowed  the  beds  of  those  rivers  as  far  as 
Olympia.  (Eratosth  .,  ap.  Strab.,  389.)  Pausanias 
reports,  that  vestiges  of  some  great  works  undertaken 
to  drain  tbe  Phencan  marshes,  and  ascribed  by  the  na- 
tives to  Hercules,  were  to  be  seen  near  the  city 
fl,  14).    The  vestiges  of  the  town  itself  arc  visible, 


igea 

according  to  DodweTl.  near  the  village  of  Pkonia,  upon 
mn  insulated  rock.  The  lake  is  said  to  be  very  small, 
and  to  vary  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  (Dod- 
teell,  vol.  2,  p.  436.— Cramer's  Anc.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p. 
321.) 

Phekjb,  I.  a  city  of  Pelasgiotis,  in  Thessaly,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  important  places  in  tbe  country. 
It  was  the  capital  of  Admetus  and  Eumelus,  as  we 
learn  jrom  Homer  (17.,  2,  711,  tea.)  and  Apollonius. 
(Arg.,  I,  49  —Compare  Horn.,  Od.,  4,  798  )  Phera 
was  famed  at  a  later  period  as  the  native  place  of  Ja- 
son, who,  having  raised  himself  to  the  head  of  affairs 
-by  his  talents  and  ability,  became  master  not  only  of 
his  own  city,  but  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Thessaly. 
(Vid.  Jason,  II.)  After  the  death  of  Jason,  Phene 
was  ruled  over  by  Polydorus  and  Polyrophon,  his  two 
brothers.  The  latter  of  these  was  succeeded  by  Al- 
exander, who  continued  for  eleven  years  the  scourge 
of  his  native  city  and  of  the  whole  of  Thessaly. 
(Xen ,  Hist.  Gr.,  6,  5.)  His  evil  designs  were  for  a 
time  checked  by  the  brave  Pelopidas,  who  entered 
that  province  at  the  head  of  a  Boeotian  force,  and  oc- 
cupied the  citadel  of  Larissa  ;  but,  on  his  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  tyrant,  the  Boeotian  army  was  placed 
tn  a  most  perilous  situation,  and  was  only  saved  by  the 
presence  of  mind  and  ability  of  Epaminondas,  then 
serving  as  a  volunteer.  Tho  Thebana  subsequently 
rescued  Pelopidas,  and,  under  his  command,  made  war 
opon  Alexander  of  Phera,  whom  they  defeated,  but  at 
the  expense  of  the  life  of  their  gallant  leader,  who  fell 
in  the  action.  (Plut.,  Vtt.  Pelop.—Polyb.,  8,  1,  6, 
seqq.)  Alexander  was  not  long  after  assassinated  by 
his  wife  and  her  brothers,  who  continued  to  tyrannize 
over  this  country  until  it  was  liberated  by  Philip  of 
Macedon.  (Xen.,  Hist.  Gr.,  8,  A.  —  Diod.  Sit.,  16, 
38.)  Many  years  after,  Cassander,as  we  are  informed 
oy  Diodorus,  fortified  Phene,  but  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes  contrived,  by  secret  negotiations,  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  both  tbe  town  and  citadel.  (Diod.  Sic,  20, 
110.)  In  the  invasion  of  Thessaly  by  Antiochus,  Phe- 
re  was  forced  to  surrender  to  tho  troops  of  that  mon- 
arch after  some  resistance.  (Lie.,  36,  9.)  It  after- 
ward fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  consul  Acilius. 
(Id.,  36,  14.)  Strabo  observes,  that  the  constant  ty- 
ranny under  which  this  city  laboured  had  hastened  its 
decay.  (Strab  ,  436.)  Its  territory  was  most  fertile, 
and  the  suburbs,  as  we  collect  from  Polybius,  were 
surrounded  by  gardens  and  walled  enclosures  (18,  2). 
Stepbanus  Byzantinus  speaks  of  an  old  and  new  town 
>f  Phene,  distant  about  eight  stadia  from  each  other. 
Phera?,  according  to  Strabo,  was  ninety  stadia  from 
Pagasae,  its  emporium.  (Cramer's  Ancient  Greece, 
rol.  1.  p.  393  )— II.  A  town  of  jElolia.  (Steph.  Byz., 
i  v.  Qtpai.) — III.  A  town  of  Mcssenia,  to  the  east  of 
the  river  Pamisus.  At  this  place  Homer  makes  Tele- 
machus  and  the  son  of  Nestor  to  have  been  entertain- 
ed by  Diodes,  on  their  way  from  Pylos  to  Sparta. 
(Od.,  15,  186.)  It  is  also  alluded  to  in  the  Iliad 
(ft,  543).  Phera;  was  one  of  the  seven  towns  offered 
by  Agamemnon  to  Achilles.  (If.,  9,  151.)  It  was 
annexed  by  Au^istus  to  Laconia,  after  the  battle  of 
Actium.  (Pausa*.,  4, 30. — Cramer's  Anv'nt  Grcrv, 
»ol.  3.  p.  141.) 


Pntumve,  a  surname  of  Jason,  as  being  a  native 

,  of  Phere.    ( Vid.  Jason,  II.) 

Pmerkcratks,  a  comic  poet  of  Athens,  contempo- 
rary with  Plato,  Pbrynichus,  Aristophanes,  and  Eu- 
polis.    (Suid.,  t.  v.  ITAdrwv.— Clinton,  Fast.  Hell., 
vol.  1,  p  xl  )    Little  is  known  of  him.    He  is  said  to 
have  written  21  comedies,  of  which  a  few  fragments 
'  remain.    The  following  are  the  titles  of  some  of  hit 
1  pieces :  "  The  Deserters,"  "  Chiron,"  "  The  Old  Wom- 
[  en,"  "  The  Painters,"  •«  The  False  Hercules,"  &c. 
Such  was  the  license  which  prevailed  at  this  period  on 
the  Greek  stage,  that  Pherecrates  was  particularly 
commended  for  having  abstained  entirely  in  his  pieces 
from  any  personal  attacks.    He  was  also  the  inventor 
I  of  a  species  of  verse,  which  was  called  from  him  tbe 
Pherecratcan  or  PherecTatic.    The  Pherecratic  ver«* 
is  the  Glyconic  deprived  of  the  final  syllable,  and  con- 
sists of  a  spondee,  a  cboriambus,  and  a  catalectic  syt- 
lable.    Tbe  first  foot  was  sometimes  a  trochee  or  an 
anapaest,  rarely  an  iambus.   When  this  species  of  verse 
has  a  spondee  in  the  first  station,  it  may  then  be  scan- 
!  ned  as  a  dactylic  trimeter.    It  has  been  conjectured 
1  that  the  trochee  was  originally  the  only  foot  admissi- 
I  bio  in  the  first  place  of  the  Pherecratic.  (Ramsay, 
Lat.  Pro*.,  p.  192  —  Schbll,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p. 
'  90.)   The  fragments  of  Pherecrates  were  given  with 
(hose  of  Eupolis,  by  Kunkcl,  Lips.,  1829,  8vo. 

Phkrsctdes,  I.  a  Grecian  philosopher,  contemporary 
with  Terpandcr  and  Thalea,  who  flourished  about  600 
B.C.,  and, was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Scyros.  The 
particulars  which  remain  of  the  life  of  Pherecydes  are 
few  and  imper<«"tt.  Marvellous  circumstances  have 
been  related  ot  him,  which  only  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned in  order  to  show,  that  what  has  been  deemed 
supernatural  by  ignorant  spectators  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived to  have  happened  from  natural  causes.  A  ship 
in  full  sail  was,  at  a  distance,  approaching  its  harbour: 
Pherecydes  predicted  that  it  would  never  come  into 
the  haven,  and  it  happened  accordingly,  for  a  storm 
arose  which  sunk  the  vessel.  After  drinking  watel 
from  a  well,  he  predicted  an  earthquake,  which  hap* 
pencd  three  days  afterward.  It  is  easy  to  snppose 
that  these  predictions  might  ha  Ye  been  the  result  of  a 
careful  observation  of  those  pi  enomcna  which  com- 
monly precede  storms  or  earthquakes,  in  a  climate 
where  they  frequently  happen.  Pherecydes  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  among  the  Greeks  who  wrote  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  gods ;  but  this  can  only  mean 
that  he  was  the  first  who  ventured  to  write  upon  these 
subjects  in  prose.  For,  before  his  time,  Orpheus,  Mu- 
sxus,  and  others,  had  written  theogonies  in  verse. 
Some  have  ascribed  to  him  the  invention  of  the  sun- 
dial ;  but  the  instrument  was  of  a  more  ancient  date, 
being  mentioned  in  tho  Jewish  history  of  Hezckiah, 
kingofJudea.  (2  Kings,  20.,  11.)  Concerning  the 
manner  in  which  he  died,  nothing  certain  is  known  ; 
for,  as  to  the  story  of  his  having  been  gradually  con- 
sumed for  his  impiety  by  the  loathsome  disease  called 
morbus  pediculans,  this  must  doubtless  be  set  down  in 
the  long  list  of  idlo  talcs  by  which  the  ignorant  and 
superstitious  hs»s  always  endeavoured  to  bring  philos- 
ophy into  contempt.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty- 
five  years. — It  is  difficult  to  give,  in  any  degree,  an 
accurate  account  of  the  doctrines  of  Pherecydes;  both 
because  he  delivered  them,  after  the  msnner  of  the 
times,  under  the  concealment  of  symbols,  and  be- 
cause a  very  few  memoirs  of  this  philosopher  remain. 
It  is  most  probable,  that  he  taught  those  opinions  con- 
cerning the  gods  and  the  origin  of  the  world  which 
the  ancient  theogonists  borrowed  from  Egypt.  An- 
other tenet,  which  is,  by  the  universal  consent  of  tbe 
ancients,  ascribed  to  Pherecydes,  is  that  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  for  which  he  was,  perhaps,  indebted 
to  the  Egyptians.  Cicero  says  (Tusc.  Qvtrst ,  1,  16' 
that  he  was  tho  first  philosopher  in  whose  writing? 
this  doctrine  appeared     He  ifc  also  said,  snd  not  rm 
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jrobebly,  to  nave  Uught  the  doc  trio*  of  the  transmi- 
gration of  the  aoul ;  for  thia  waa  a  tcoet  commonly  re- 
ceived among  the  Egyptians,  and  afterward  taught  by 
Pythagoras.  Whether  it  waa  that  Pbcrecydea  insti- 
tuted no  aect ;  or  that  hia  writinga  fell  into  diause 
through  their  obscurity  ;  or  that  Pythagoras  designed- 
ly suppressed  them,  that  he  might  appear  the  original 
author  of  the  doctrines  which  be  had  learned  from  his 
master ;  or  whatever  else  might  be  the  cause,  we  are 
left  withou'.  farther  information  concerning  his  philos- 
ophy. {Enfield* $  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  I,  p. 
362,  ttqq .)  There  are  extant  aome  fragments  of  a 
Theogony  composed  by  him,  which  bear  a  strange 
character,  and  Lave  a  much  closer  resemblance  tn  the 
Orphic  poems  than  to  those  of  Hesiod.  They  show 
that,  by  (his  time,  the  characteristic  of  the  theogomc 
poetry  bad  been  changed,  and  that  Orphic  ideas  were 
m  vogue.  (M  idler.  Hut.  Gr.  Lit  ,  p.  234.)  The 
fragments  of  Pherecydes,  together  with  those  of  his 
namesake  of  Lcros,  were  edited  by  Slurz,  Gera,  1789, 
8vo,  and  a  new  edition  appeared  in  1824,  Lips.,  8vo, 
with  additional  fragment*,  and  more  enlarged  explana- 
tions.   The  preface  to  ibis  latter  edition  contains  the 

5 raster  part  of  Matthias's  dissertation,  which  Sturz  un- 
ertakea  to  refute.  Tho  dissertation  just  mentioned 
was  published  by  Matthias,  in  1814,  Altenb.,  8vo,  and 
waa  reprinted  in  Wolf's  AnaUktcn,  vol.  1,  p.  321, 
stqq. —  Pherecydes,  and  Cadmus  of  Miletus,  are  said 
to  have  been  the  first  of  the  Greeks  that  wrote  in  prose. 
(Scholl,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  n.  212  —  Hoffmann, 
Lax.  Bibliogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  219.)—  II.  A  native  of  I^ros, 
one  of  the  Sporades,  and  a  contemporary  with  Hcrod- 
otua.  He  waa  the  laat  of  the  Logographers,  or  com- 
pilers in  prose  of  historical  traditions  (koyot,  and  ypa- 
+u).  Alter  him  the  regular  historians  begin.  Phere- 
cydes, among  other  works,  made  a  collection  of  tradi- 
ttons  relative  to  the  early  history  of  Athens.  The 
fragments  of  thia  writer  have  been  edited,  along  with 
those  of  Pherecydes  of  Scyros,  by  Stun,  Gera,  1789, 
•vo,  republished  at  Leipsic  in  1824.  (Schbll,  Hut. 
Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p.  140.) 

Pucrbs,  son  of  C  re  the  us,  and  of  Tyro  the  daugh- 
ter of  Salmoneue.  Ho  founded  Pherss  in  Thessaly, 
where  be  reigned,  and  became  the  father  of  Admetus, 
and  of  Lycurgus,  king  of  Nemea.  {Apollod.,  1 ,  9,  1 1 . 
— Id.,  1.  9,  13  ) 

Phi  diss,  a  celebrated  statuary,  son  of  Charmidas, 
and  a  native  of  Athena.  Nothing  authentic  ia  related 
concerning  hia  earlier  years,  except  that  he  waa  in- 
structed in  statuary  by  Hippiasand  Agcladas,  and  that, 
when  quite  a  youth,  he  practised  painting,  and  made  a 
picture  of  Jupiter  Olyropius.  (Plin.,  35,  8,  34. — Sit- 
ae/., Indtc.  Wmkelm.,  p.  324  —Jacobs,  Amalth,  vol. 
S,  p.  247.)  Reapecting  Hippiae  we  have  little  inform- 
ation. In  what  period  Phidias  was  a  pupil  of  Agcla- 
das  is  likewise  uncertain  ;  but  as  Pausanias  makes 
Ageladaa  a  contemporary  of  Onatas.  who  flourished 
about  the  78th  Olympiad  (Pausan.,  8,  42,  4),  and  as 
in  thia  period  Agciadas  was  both  distinguished  by  his 
own  productions  as  an  artist,  and  was  at  the  head  of  a 
very  celebrated  school  of  statuary,  we  may  properly 
assume  this  as  the  time  in  which  Phidias  was  under 
hia  tuition.  Between  the  date  just  mentioned  and  the 
third  year  of  the  85th  Olympiad,  there  is  an  interval  of 
SO  years.  If  with  these  conclusions  we  attempt  to 
■•certain  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Phidias,  it  is  by  no 
Mams  an  improbable  conjecture  that  he  waa  about 
10  years  of  age  when  he  received  the  instructions  of 
Ageisdas,  and.  therefore,  was  born  in  the  first  year  of 
the  73d  Olympiad,  or  B.C.  488,  a  date  very  nearly  ac- 
cording with  that  given  by  Midler.  This  computation 
asrill  explain  the  fact,  that  in  B.C.  438,  Phidias,  then 
60  years  of  age,  represented  himself  as  bald  on  the 
shield  of  the  Athenian  Minerva.  He  must  also  have 
Wen  about  66  yeara  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death 
Sithg,  Dtet.  Art..  :  ».)—  Phidias  brought  to  biapro- 
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fession  a  knowledge  of  all  the  finer  parti  at 
which  could  tend  to  dignify  and  enhance  it.  Wick 
the  most  exqu'silo  harmonies  of  poetry,  and  the  most 
gorgeous  fictions  of  mythology,  be  waa  no  less  faavlia: 
thau  with  geometry,  optica,  and  history.  From  Homer, 
whose  works  he  must  have  deeply  studied,  he  drre 
those  images  of  greatness,  which  he  afterward  ooold- 
ed  in  earthly  materiala  with  a  kindred  apiht.    The  ci» 
cumstance  which,  by  a  singular  felicity,  not  ofun  ac- 
corded to  genius,  elicited  the  powers  of  Pbidus,  was 
the  coincidence,  in  point  of  time,  of  the  full  maturity 
of  his  talenta  with  the  munificent  administration  of 
Pericles.    Intent  on  his  great  national  design  of  eJw> 
ing  Athens  with  the  choicest  specimens  of  art,  tan 
statesman  saw  with  eagerness,  in  the  geniua  of  Phah 
as,  the  means  of  giving  form,  shape,  and  complete nrs 
to  the  most  glorious  of  his  conceptions.    He  accord 
irigly  appointed  thia  great  sculptor  the  general  super 
intendent  of  all  the  public  works  then  in  progress,  bouj 
of  architecture  and  statuary  (Pint.,  Vit.  Pericl ,  13). 
and  well  did  the  event  aanction  the  choice  which  vat 
thus  made  by  him.    The  buildings  reared  under  the 
direction  of  Phidias,  though  finished  within  a  coropara- 
i  lively  short  period,  seemed  built  for  ages,  and,  as  ob 
served  by  Plutarch,  had  the  venerable  air  of  antiquity 
when  newly  completed,  and  retained  all  the  freshness 
of  youth  after  they  had  stood  for  ages     The  beauti 
ful  aculpturea  on  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  wen  the 
work  of  Phidias  and  his  scholars,  while  the  statue  of 
tbe  goddess  within  the  temple  was  his  entire  prodoc 
tion.    Thia  was,  indeed,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  bis 
works,  if  we  except  the  Olympian  Jupiter  at  Elis.  In- 
dependently of  the  workmanship,  tbe  statue  was  of  uo- 
hte  dimensions  and  of  the  most  costly  materials   It  was 
twenty-six  cubits,  or  thirty-nine  feet  in  height,  and 
formed  of  ivory  and  gold  ;  being  most  probably  com- 
posed originally  of  the  former,  and  overlaid,  in  part, 
by  the  Istter.    Tbe  goddess  waa  represented  in  ins 
ble  attitude,  erect,  clothed  in  a  tunic  reaching  to  her 
feet.    On  her  head  was  a  casque :  in  one  band  aba 
held  a  spear ;  in  the  other,  which  was  stretched  out, 
an  ivory  figure  of  Victory,  four  cubits  high ;  while  ai 
ber  feet  was  a  buckler,  exquisitely  carved,  the  concave 
representing  the  war  of  the  giants,  tbe  convex  tbe  bet- 
tie  between  the  Atheniai.s  and  Amaxons,  and. port raita 
of  the  artial  and  his  patron  were  introduced  among  the 
Athenian  combatants,  one  cause  of  the  future  misfor- 
tunes which  envy  brought  upon  the  author.    On  tbe 
middle  of  ber  helmet  a  sphinx  was  carved,  and  on  each 
of  its  sides  a  griffon.    On  the  s»gis  or  breastplate  »a 
displsycd  a  hesd  of  Medusa     The  golden  sar.dilt 
were  sculptured  with  the  conflict  between  the  Cen- 
taurs and  Lapilha?,  and  are  described  as  a  perfect  gets, 
of  minute  art.    On  the  base  of  the  statue  was  rcpre 
sented  the  legend  of  Pandora's  creation,  together  with 
the  images  of  twenty  deities.    (Pausan  ,  1,  24,  5. — 
Strb€lu,ad  lac—Maz.  Tyr  ,  Diss.  14  — P/w.36, 
6,  4.)    It  was  from  this  statue  that  Philorgus  te<k 
away  the  golden  head  of  Medusa  (Isocrat.  ad  CaHtm., 
57,  ed.  Bekk  ).  in  the  place  of  which  an  ivory  figure  of 
this  head  was  afterward  introduced,  which  was  sees 
by  Pausanias.     (D'ockh,  Corp.  Inseript.,  I,  24$.) 
This  magnificent  statue  was  repaired  by  Arisioclrs,  is 
Olymp.  95.3  (Bockh,  Corp.  Inseript.,  287);  and  that 
it  might  not  be  without  the  necessary  moisture,  aa  H 
was  placed  on  the  dry  ground,  they  were  accustomed 
to  sprinkle  water  on  the  ivory.    (Pausan ,  6,  11,  6  ) 
According  to  the  account  of  an  aucient  writer  named 
Philocborus  (op.  Sehol.  ed  Arutoph.  Pae.,  604),  Phid* 
ias,  soon  after  completing  this  statue,  waa  charged  with 
having  embezzled  a  portion  of  the  materials  intended 
for  the  work,  and,  in  consequence,  fled  to  Elis,  where 
be  waa  employed  in  making  the  fasjnus  statue  of  Ju- 
piter ;  but  here  again  he  was  accused  of  similar  em- 
bezzlement, and  was  put  to  death  br  *im  Biatrs 
The  best  critica,  however,  consider  this  wbcJe  storv 
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to  tie  ftiiie.  Heyne,  though  he  errs  in  maintaining  that 
this  statue  was  dedicated  before  that  of  Minerva,  yet 
ha*  very  properly  observed  that,  had  Phidias  been 
guilty  ot  embezzlement  in  relation  to  it,  the  Elians 
would  never  have  allowed  him  to  inscribe  his  name 
on  it,  nor  would  tbey  have  intrusted  its  preservation 
to  his  descendants.  (Anliq.  Aufs ,  vol.  1,  p.  201.) 
M  filler,  too,  examines  the  whole  subject  with  great 
impartiality,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  fame 
which  Phidias  had  acquired  by  bis  Minerva  induced 
the  Elians  to  invite  hiin  to  their  country,  in  connexion 
with  his  relations  and  pupils ;  and  that  this  journey  Was 
undertaken  by  him  in  the  most  honourable  circum- 
stances. ( Muiler,  de  Phidict  Vila,  p.  25,  seqq.)— The 
statue  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter  graced  the  temple  of  that 
god  at  Olympia  in  Elis,  and  was  chryselephantine 
(made  of  gold  and  ivory),  like  that  of  Minerva.  Like 
it,  too,  the  size  was  colossal,  being  sixty  feet  high. 
The  god  was  represented  as  sitting  on  his  throne :  in 
hie  right  hand  he  held  a  figure  of  Victory,  also  made 
of  gold  and  ivory,  in  his  left  a  sceptre  beautifully 
adorned  with  all  kinds  of  metals,  and  having  on  the 
top  of  it  a  golden  eagle.  His  brows  were  encircled 
with  a  crown,  made  to  imitate  leaves  of  olive ;  his 
robe  waa  of  massive  gold,  curiously  adorned,  by  a  kind 
of  encaustic  work  probably,  with  various  figures  of  an- 
imals, and  also  with  lilies.  The  sandals,  too,  were  of 
gold.  The  throne  was  inlaid  with  all  kinda  of  precious 
materials,  ebony,  ivory,  and  gems,  and  was  adorned 
with  aculpturea  of  exquisite  beauty.  On  the  base  was 
an  inscription  recording  the  name  of  the  artist.  (Pau- 
tan.,  5,  11.  —  Compare  Quatrcmire  dt  Quincy.  Jup. 
Olymp ,  p.  310.  —  Siebelis  ad  Pausan.,  I.  c.)  Lucian 
informs  us,  that,  in  order  to  render  this  celebrated  work 
as  perfect  in  detail  as  it  was  noble  in  conception  and 
outline,  Phidias,  when  he  exposed  it  for  the  first  time 
after  its  completion  to  public  view,  placed  himself  be- 
bitd  the  door  of,  the  temple,  and  listened  attentively 
to  every  criticism  made  by  the  spectators :  when  the 
crc«'d  had  withdrawn  and  the  temple  gates  were  closed, 
be  revised  and  corrected  his  work,  wherever  the  ob- 
jections he  Mi  Just  beard  appeared  to  him  to  be  well- 
giounded  ones.  {Lucian,  pro  Jmag.,  14.)  It  is  also 
said,  that  when  the  artist  himself  was  asked,  by  his  rela- 
tion Pancnus,  the  Athenian  painter,  who,  it  seems,  aid- 
ed him  in  the  work,  whence  ne  had  derived  the  idea  of 
this  his  grandest  effort,  ho  replied,  from  the  well-known 
passage  in  Homer,  where  Jove  is  represented  as.  causing 
Olympus  to  tremble  on  its  base  by  the  mere  move- 
ment of  bis  sable  brow.  (II.,  1,  528.)  The  lines  in 
question,  with  the  exception  of  their  reference  to  the 
ambrosial  curls,"  and  the  brow  of  the  god,  contain  no 
allusion  whatever  to  external  form,  and  yet  they  carry 
with  them  the  noble  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  nod- 
ding benignant  assent  with  so  much  true  majesty  as  to 
cause  even  Olympus  to  tremble.  (Strab.,  354.— Po- 
lyb..  Ext.  L.,  xxx.,  15,  4,  3.—  MuUer,  it  Phid.  Vit., 
p.  62.) — Of  the  whole  work  Quintilian  remarks,  that  it 
even  added  new  feelings  to  the  religion  of  Greece 
(Inst.  Or.,  12,  10,9),  and  yet,  when  judged  according 
to  the  principles  of  genuine  art,  neither  this  nor  the 
Minerva  in  the  Parthenon  possessed  any  strong  claims 
to  legitimate  beauty.  It  does  not  excite  surprise, 
therefore,  to  learn  that  Phidias  himself  disapproved  of 
the  mixed  effect  produced  by  such  a  combination  of 
different  circumstances,  nor  will  it  appear  presumptu- 
ous in  us  to  condemn  these  splendid  representations. 
In  these  compositions,  exposed,  as  they  were,  to  the 
Jim  light  of  the  ancient  temple,  and  from  their  very 
magnitude  imperfectly  comprehended,  the  effects  of 
variously  reflecting  substance*,  now  gloom,  now  glow- 
ing with  unearthly  lustre,  must  have  been  rendered 
doubly  imposing.  But  tbia  influence,  though  well 
calculated  to  increase  superstitious  devotion,  or  to  im- 
press mysterious  terror  on  the  bewildered  sense,  was 
meretricious,  and  altogether  diverse  from  the  solemn 
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repose,  the  simple  majesty  of  form  and  express-,  m-*, 
which  constitute  the  true  sublimity  of  sculptural  repre- 
sentation. (Menus,  History  of  the  Fine  Arts,  p.  52.) 
— In  the  time  of  Pauaanias,  there  was  still  shown,  at 
Olympia,  the  building  in  which  this  statue  of  Jupiter 
was  made,  and  the  posterity  of  Phidias  had  the  charge 
of  keeping  the  image  free  from  whatever  might  sufij 
its  beauty,  and  were,  on  this  account,  styled  QaiSpvv- 
rai.  (Pausan.,  5,  14,  5.) — Wo  have  already  remark- 
ed that,  according  to  the  bent  critica,  this  statue  was 
executed  subsequently  to  that  in  the  Parthenon,  and 
not,  as  the  common  accounts  have  it,  before  this.  It 
wss  on  his  return  to  Athens,  after  completing  the 
Olympian  Jove,  that  Phidias  became  involved  m  the 
difficulty,  which  many  erroneously  suppose  to  have 
preceded  his  visit  to  Elis.  According  to  Plutarch,  his 
friendship  and  influence  with  Pericles  exposed  the  ar 
tist  to  envy,  and  procured  him  many  enemies,  who, 
wishing,  through  him,  to  try  what  judgment  the  people 
might  pass  upon  Pericles  himself,  persuaded  Mcnon, 
one  of  hia  workmen,  to  place  himself  as  a  suppliant  in  the 
forum,  and  to  entreat  the  protection  of  the  atatc  while 
he  lodged  an  information  against  Phidias.  The  peo- 
ple granting  hia  requeat,  Menon  charged  the  artist  with 
having  embezzled  a  portion  of  the  forty  talents  of  gold 
with  which  be  had  been  furnished  for  the  decoration  of 
the  statue  in  the  Parthenon.  The  allegation,  howercr, 
was  disproved  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner ;  for 
Phidias,  by  the  advice  of  Pericles,  had  put  on  the  gold- 
en decorations  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  be  easi- 
ly removed  without  injury  to  the  statue.  They  were 
accordingly  taken  off,  and,  at  the  order  cf  Pericles, 
weighed  by  the  accusers ;  and  the  result  established 
the  perfect  innocence  of  the  artist.  His  enemies,  how- 
ever, were  not  to  be  daunted  by  this  defeat,  and  a  new 
charge  was,  in  consequence,  soon  prepared  against 
him.  It  was  alleged  that,  in  his  representation  of  the 
battle -of  the  Amazons  upon  the  shield  of  Minerva,  he 
had  introduced  bis  own  effigy,  as  a  bald  old  man  ta- 
king up  a  large  stone  with  both  hands,  and  a  highly- 
finished  picture  of  Pericles  contending  with  an  Ama- 
zon. This  waa  regarded  aa  an  act  of  impiety,  and 
Phidias  was  caat  into  prison,  to  await  bis  trial  for  the 
offence  ;  but  he  died  in  confinement  before  hia  cause 
could  be  heard.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Pcricl.— Muiler,  it  Vtt 
Pkid.,  p.  33,  stqq. — Schumann,  de  Comit.,  p.  219. — 
Plainer,  ier  Process,  und  die  Klagen,  vol.  1,  p.  353.) 
— The  numerous  works  of  Phidias  belong  to  three  dis- 
tinct classes  :  Toreutic,  or  statues  of  mixed  materials, 
ivory  being  the  chief;  statues  of  bronze;  and  sculp- 
tures in  marble.  In  thia  enumeration  are  included 
only  capital  performances ;  for  exercises  in  wood,  plas- 
ter, clay,  and  minute  labours  in  carving,  are  recorded 
to  have  occasionally  occupied  his  attention.  —  Of  the 
first  class  of  works  we  have  already  mentioned  the 
two  most  remarkable  ones,  the  statues  of  Minerva  and 
Jupiter.  Among  his  works  in  bronze  may  be  enuraer 
ated  the  following:  1.  The  celebrated  atatue  of  Mi- 
nerva Promachus,  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  a  previ- 
ous article.  (Vii.  Parthenon.) — 2.  A  statue  of  Mi- 
nerva, placed,  like  the  previous  one,  in  the  Athenian 
Acropolis,  and  highly  praised  by  Pliny  (34,  8,  19) 
Lucian  prefers  it  to  every  other  work  of  the  artists. 
(Imag.,  4.}— 3.  Another  statue  of  Minerva,  removed 
to  Rome  in  B.C.  168,  and  placed  by  Paulus  jEmilius 
in  the  temple  of  Fortune.  (Plin.,  I.  c)—  4.  Thirteei 
brazen  statuea,  dedicated  at  Delphi,  by  the  Athenians, 
out  of  the  spoils  taken  at  Marathon.  (Pausan.,  10, 
30,  1.)— The  following  were  among  the  production! 
of  Phidias  in  marble.  1.  A  statue  of  Venus  Urania, 
placed  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  this  goddess,  not  far 
from  the  Ceramicus  at  Athens.  It  was  of  Fsrian  mar- 
ble. (Pausan.,  1,  24,  8  )— 2.  Another  atstue  of  Ve- 
nus, of  exquisite  beauty,  which  was  in  the  collection 
of  Octavia  at  Rome.  (Plin.,  36,  6,  4.) — 3.  A  statu* 
of  Mercury,  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  Thebes.    (Pom  T 
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Mh  ,  %,  19,  2.) — Phid'iaa  not  only  practised  statuary, 
the  art  in  which  be  was  pre-eminent,  but  alto  engra- 
ving, as  we  learn  from  Martial  (Epigr  ,  3,  35),  and 
from  Julian  (Epist ,  8,  p  377,  td.  Spank  ).  The  pu- 
pils of  this  most  distinguished  artist  were,  Agoracntus, 
Alcaments,  and  Colut«!v.  (Stlhg,  Did.  Art ,  *.  ». — 
Junius,  Catal.  Artific.,  p.  151,  stqq.  —  MulUr,  de 
Pkid.  Vit.,  p.  37,  stqq.)— The  sublime  style  perfected 
by  Phidias  seems  almost  to  have  expired  with  himself; 
not  that  the  art  declined,  but  a  predilection  for  sub- 
jects of  beauty  and  the  softer  graces,  in  preference  to 
more  heroic  and  masculine  character,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  grand  relievos  on  the  temple  at  Olympia, 
may  be  traced  even  among  his  immediate  disciples. 
In  the  era  and  labours  of  Phidias,  we  discover  the  ut- 
most excellence  to  which  Grecian  genius  attained  in 
the  arts ;  and  in  the  marbles  of  the  British  Museum, 
the  former  ornaments  of  the  Parthenon,  we  certainly 
behold  the  conceptions,  and,  in  some  measure,  the  very 
practice  of  the  great  Athenian  sculptor.  Of  the  intcl- 
(actual  character  of  these  admirable  performances, 
grandeur  is  the  prevailing  principle  ;  the  grandeur  of 
simplicity  and  nature,  devoid  of  all  parade  or  ostenta- 
tion of  an  ;  and  their  author,  to  use  the  language  of 
antiquity,  united  the  three  characteristics,  of  truth, 
grandeur,  and  minute  refinement ;  exhibiting  majesty, 
gravity,  breadth,  and  magnificence  of  composition,  with 
a  practice  scrupulous  in  detail,  and  with  truth  of  indi- 
vidual representation,  yet  in  the  handling  rapid,  broad, 
and  firm.  Thia  harmonious  assemblage  of  qualities,  in 
themselves  dissimilar,  in  their  result  the  same,  gives 
to  the  productions  of  this  master  an  case,  a  grace,  a 
vitality,  resembling  more  the  spontaneous  overflow- 
ings of  inspiration  than  the  .aborious  offspring  of 
.hough*  in  1  science.  {Memes.  History  of  the  Fine 
Ar't,  p.  52,  ttqq.)  —  In  tho  course  of  this  article,  we 
have  frequently  referred  to  the  Life  of  Phidias  by  Mul- 
!er.  We  will  end  with  a  brief  account  of  it,  which 
may  also  serve,  in  some  degree,  as  a  recapitulation  of 
what  has  here  been  advanced.  Miiller  published,  in 
1827,  three  dissertations  relative  to  Phidias,  read  be- 
fore toe  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  at  Gdttingen  The 
first  is  a  biographical  sketch  of  Phidias,  and  establishes 
beyond  doubt  that  Phidias  began  to  embellish  Athens 
with  his  works  of  sculpture  in  Olympiad  82  or  83, 
when  Pericles  was  Intetrurnc;  that  he  finished,  in  the 
third  year  of  Olympiad  85,  the  statue  of  Minerva  for  the 
Parthenon  ;  that  the  Elians,  when  the  name  of  Phid- 
ias had  become  known  over  all  Greeco  for  tho  splen- 
did works  he  had  executed  at  Athens,  induced  him  to 
come  to  Elis,  and  that  he  made  there  the  statue  of  the 
Olympian  Jove  between  Olympiads  85.3,  and  86.3 ; 
and,  finally,  that  after  his  return  to  Athens,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  by  the  enemies  of  Pericles,  on  a  charge 
of  impiety,  and  that  he  died  in  prison,  in  the  first  year 
of  Olympiad  87,  in  which  year  the  last  work  of  Peri- 
cles, the  Propyla-a,  bad  been  finished  — The  second 
ahows  the  stale  of  the  fine  arts  before  Phidias,  and  to 
what  height  tbey  were  carried  bt  his  genius. — The 
third  gives  a  new  explanation  of  the  statues  on  the 
western  front  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  The  work 
is  in  Latin,  and  has  the  following  title :  "  C.  Odofr. 
Mudltri  de  Phidia  Vita  et  Operibus  Comment aliorut 
tret,  dec."    (Gotting.,  1827,  4to.) 

Phidon,!.  a  king  of  Argos,  of  the  race  of  the  Herac- 
lidss,  who,  breaking  through  the  constitutional  checks 
oy  which  his  power  was  restrained,  made  himself  ab- 
solute in  his  native  city.  He  soon  became  possessed 
of  extensive  rule  by  various  conquests,  reducing,  about 
the  3d  Olympiad,  the  city  of  Corinth  under  his  sway, 
and  subsequently,  about  the  8th  Olympiad,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Peloponnesus.  (Muller,  A^ginet.,  p.  51, 
ttqq.)  The  Lacedaemonians  were  at  this  lime  too  much 
occupied  with  the  first  Messenian  war  to  be  able  to 
check  his  progress,  while  he  himself,  as  the  descend- 
of  the  Heraclidat,  founded  bis 
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conquests  upon  his  claim  to  the  possesions  of  ha 

progenitor.    (MuUer,  p.  52.)    Phidon  it  deaenbed  by 
Herodotus  (6,  127)  and  Pausamas  (6,  22)  as  bating 
exercised  his  authority  in  the  most  arbitrary  mir.nei 
of  any  of  the  Greeks.    Among  sther  acts  of  high- 
handed power  waa  his  driving  tx    the  Elian  agono- 
thetae,  or  presidents  of  tho  games,  and  presiding  hiav 
self  in  their  stead.    (Herod.,  I.  c — Pausan,  I.  c  ) 
Phidon  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  estabUhed 
a  common  standard  of  weights  and  measure*  for  iht 
Peloponncsians.    Not  that,  as  some  maintain,  he  «u 
the  inventor  of  weights  snd  measures,  for  these  wets 
in  existence  long  before  (Sal  mas  ,  de  Utur.,  p  425  — 
Heyne,  ad  Horn.,  vol.  5,  p.  389),  but  he  caused  or* 
uniform  kind  of  weights  and  measures  to  be  used  by 
those  of  the  Peloponncsians  whom  he  bad  reduced  be- 
neath his  sway.    (Herod.,  I.  c. — Mutter,  p.  56.)  He 
is  reported  also  to  have  been  the  first  that  su.nr*d 
money,  or,  in  other  words,  introduced  among  the 
Greeks  a  regular  coinage.    This  can  only  mean,  rat, 
as  Salmasius  thinks,  that  he  merely  stamped  a  cercan 
mark  on  silver  and  brass  lamina*,  which  bad  Mvn 
been  estimated  by  weight,  but  that  he  abol»hed  the 
use  of  metallic  bars  or  spits,  and  brought  in  stamped 
lamime  for  the  first  time.    (M uller,  AZgind ,  p  57  — 
Id.,  Doriaru,  vol   2,  p.  386.  Eng.  trattil  —EtyvuL 
Mag.,  s.  v.  '06t"k'«SKoc.)    This  early  mint  was  estab- 
lished in  the  island  of  JJgina,  at  that  time  subject  te 
his  sway,  and  the  very  place  for  one,  since  its  inhabi- 
tants were  famed  for  their  industrious  and  commercial 
habits.    (Slrab.,  376. — Eustath  ad  II  ,  2,  p.  604  — 
Marnor.  Par.,  p.  25,  ep.  31.)    The  scholiast  on  Pin- 
dar (01.,  13,  27)  makes  Phidon  to  have  been  a  Cona- 
tluan  ;  lirciAii  $f<rW  rtc,  Kupivfaoc  avi,p,  tvpt  ptrpa 
nai  araOfiia.     This,  however,  ran  only  mean,  that 
Phidon,  on  the  conquest  of  Corinth,  introduced  there 
the  same  weight*  and  measures,  and  the  same  stamped 
money  as  at  Jtgina.    Hence  the  more  correct  remark 
of  Didymus  (ad  v.  36),  bri  <frtt<W,  6  xpuroc  *:>a>at 
Koptvftiote;  ro  tuTpov,'Apyttot  ijv     (Mkllcr,  .Egttiet., 
p.  55.)    But  what  are  we  to  do  with  the  authority  of 
Aristotle,  who  speaks  of  Phidou  as  a  Corinthian,  and 
very  early  legislator  (Polit,,  2,  3,  7,  ed.  Sdin.),  while 
elsewhere  he  makes  mention  of  Phidon,  the  tyrant 
*rpl  '\pyoe  (Polit,  5,  8,  4.  p.  218,  Sckn  )\  Ths 
best  answer  is  that  contained  in  the  words  of  Muller. 

Potctt  Aristotclcs,  de  institute  retire  Corintkiorim 
quod  ad'Phidontm  legislatorcm  rffcrebant,  certior  fsc 
tus,  qui*  illc  Phido  fuerit  ipse  dubitasst*  (£gi*tt* 
p.  56.)    The  Question,  however,  still  remains  open  to 
discussion,  and  Heyne,  among  others,  expressly  dis- 
tinguishes the  Corinthian  from  the  Argive  Phidon 
(Opusc.  Acad.,  vol.  2,  p.  255,  tn  notis  )    In  a  trig 
mcnt  also  of  Heraclides  Ponticus  (p.  22),  mention  ta 
made  of  a  Cumaran  PhiJon,  who  v>*iooi  utrib\tu 
TT7f  iroXtretat.    So  that  the  name  appears  to  have  be 
longed  to  more  than  one  legislator. — The  power  of 
the  Argive  Phidon  is  said  to  have  been  overthrow* 
by  the  Lacedemonians  about  the  lltb  Olympiad,  wbec 
leisure  was  allowed  them  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  the  first  Messenian  war  having  bt-en 
brought  to  a  close.    The  chronology  of  Phtdon's  reigr 
has  been  satisfactorily  settled  by  Muller,  in  his  "£g\- 
netica,"  a  work  to  which  we  have  already  mere  tfcea 
once  referred,  and  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  hi 
examines  critically  the  computation  of  the  Parian  Mar- 
ble, and  also  that  of  Eusebius.    The  same  scholar  has 
likewise  explained  away  the  difficulty  in  the  text  el 
Herodotus  (6,  127),  by  supposing  that  the  historiaa 
confounded  a  later  Phidon  with  the  ruler  of  Argos 
There  is  no  need,  therefore,  of  any  of  the  emendation 
proposed  by  Gronovius,  Reitx,  and  others,  although 
the  correction  suggested  by  Gronovi  is  meets  with  the 
approbation  of  Larcher,  Poraon,  and  Gaisford.  (Lor- 
chtr,  ad  Herod  ,  I.  c. — Porson,  Tracts,  p.  325. — Gats- 
\ford  ad  Herod.,  I.  e  —  Compare  Mutgram,  Disserta 
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turns,  1 .  178,  seqq.)  In  the  Brandenburg  collection, 
there  ia  a  coin,  described  by  Beger,  which  bean  on 
•ne  aide  a  diota,  with  the  inscription  41AO,  and  on 
the  other  a  Brcotian  shield.  This  haa  been  often 
taken  for  a  coin  of  Phidon  the  Argive,  bat  on  no  good 
grounds  whatever.  The  known  device  of  iEgina  ia, 
almost  without  an  exception,  a  tortoise,  while  the 
shield  portrayed  upon  this  coin  is  as  exclusively  a  badge 
of  Boeotia,  and  is  too  highly  executed  for  so  remote  a 
period.  It  appears,  also,  that  it  was  a  common  prac- 
tice ia  Boeotia  to  inscribe  the  name  of  some  magistrate 
<pon  their  coins.  {Begcr,  Thesaurus  Brandenb.,  p. 
179.  —  Cardwell,  Lectures  on  Ancient  Coinage,  p. 
111.)— H.  A  native  of  Cum».   {Vid.  Phidon  I.) 

Philaoklphia  (^tXaAiXfeta),  I.  a  city  of  Lydia, 
southeast  of  Sardis.  It  stood  on  a  root  of  Mount 
Tmolus,  by  the  river  Cogamua,  and  derived  its  name 
from  its  founder,  Attalua  Philadelphus.  brother  of  Eu- 
menes.  The  frequent  earthquakes  which  it  experi- 
enced were  owing  to  its  vicinity  to  the  region  called 
Catacecauinene.  Evon  the  city  walls  were  not  se- 
cure, but  were  shaken  almost  daily,  and  disparted. 
The  inhabitants  lived  in  perpetual  apprehenaion,  and 
were  almost  constantly  employed  in  repairs.  They 
were  few  in  number,  the  people  chiefly  residing  in  the 
country,  and  cultivating  the  soil,  which  was  very  fer- 
tile. {Strabo,  628.)  Tacitus  mentions  it  among  the 
cities  restored  by  Tiberius,  after  a  more  than  ordinary 
calamity  of  the  kind  to  which  we  have  just  alluded. 
{Ann.,  3,  47.)  In  the  midst  of  these  alarms,  however, 
Christianity  flourished  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  place 
is  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Revelations  as  one  of  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia  (3,  7).  At  a  later  day,  the 
xeal  of  the  Philadelphians  showed  forth  conspicuously 
in  the  gallant  defence  they  made  againat  the  Turks 
on  more  than  one  occaaion.  {G.  Pachym.,  p.  890 ) 
At  length  they  were  conquered  bv  Bajazet  in  1390 
M.  Due  ,  p.  10—Chalcond.,  p.  33.)  The  place  is 
now  called  Allah- sthr,  and  preserves  some  remains  of 
Christianity,  and  also  a  few  monuments  of  heathen  an- 
tiquity. Chandler  states,  "  that  it  is  now  a  mean  but 
considerable  town,  of  large  extent,  spreading  up  the 
slopes  of  three  or  four  hills.  Of  the  walls  which  en- 
compassed it,  many  remnants  are  standing,  but  with 
large  gaps."  {Travels,  p.  310,  seq.)  Mr.  Arundell, 
who  visited  this  place  in  1836,  was  informed  by  the 
Greek  bishop  that  there  were  44  twenty -five  churches 
in  it,  but  that  divine  service  was  chiefly  confined  to 
fivo  only,  in  which  it  was  regularly  performed  every 
week,  but  in  the  larger  number  only  once  a  year." 
{Visit  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  p.  170.)  Mr. 
Fellows,  who  visited  the  spot  in  1838,  remarks,  44  Of 
the  ancient  city  of  Philadelphia  but  little  remains ; 
its  walls  are  still  standing,  enclosing  several  hills, 
ipon  the  sides  of  which  stood  the  town,  but  they 
arc  fallen  into  ruins.  They  are  built  of  utibewn  atone, 
massed  and  cemented  together  with  fragments  of  old 
edifices :  some  immense  remains  of  buildings,  huge 
square  stone  pillars,  supporting  brick  arches,  are  also 
lied  the  ruins  of  the  Christian 


ling,  and  are  call 
Church.  All  the  remaina  which  have  been  pointed 
out  to  me  as  ruins  of  Christian  churches  appear  to 
have  been  vast  temples,  perhaps  erected  by  imperial 
command,  and  dedicated  to  nominal  Christianity,  but 
•bowing,  in  the  niches  and  bracket*  for  statues  and 
architectural  ornaments,  traces  of  heathen  supersti- 
tion." {Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  388.)  The  meaning 
of  the  modern  name,  Allah-sehr,  is  44  the  city  of  God," 
an  appellation  which  forms  a  strange  kind  of  coinci- 
dence with  the  departed  glories  of  the  place.  (Arun- 
dell, p.  169. — Compare  Milner's  History  of  the  Seven 
Churches,  p.  317.)  —  II.  A  city  of  Cificia  Trachea, 
on  the  river  Calycadnus,  to  the  north  of  Seleucia 
Trachea.  The  site  is  thought  by  Leake  to  correspond 
U>  the  modern  Ermenik.  {Journal,  p.  117.)  Cap- 
tain Beaufort,  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  that  Phila- 


delphia may  be  rej  retented  by  Mout  or  Mood,  a  town 
of  some  sixe,  near  the  junction  of  the  two  prucipal 
branches  of  the  Calycadnus.  (Karamania,  p.  223.) 
Leake,  however,  makes  Mout  to  be  Claudiopolis. 
( Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  3,  p.  333.)— III.  The  cap. 
ilal  city  of  the  Ammonites,  aituate  among  the  mount- 
ains of  Gilead,  near  the  aources  of  the  Jabok  or  Jo* 
baccua.  It  received  its  name  from  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus. {Steph.  Byz  )  Its  Oriental  appellation  was 
Rabbath  Amnion.  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  informs 
us,  that  it  was  first  called  Ammana  (Ammon),  after 
ward  As  tart  e,  and  at  last  Philadelphia.  It  was  one  of 
the  cities  ot  Decapolis.  Pliny,  in  enumerating  these 
ten  cities,  names  Raphana  after  Philadelphia,  which 
Manner!  thinks  may  be  a  corruption  from  Rabatham- 
mona.  Abulfcda  speaks  of  ruins  at  a  place  called 
Amman,  which  would  seem  to  correspond  with  the  site 
of  this  city.    (Manner*,  Gcogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  320.) 

Philadblphus,  the  surname  of  the  second  Ptolemy 
of  Egypt.    {Vid.  Ptolcmawa  II  ) 

Phil.*,  an  island  and  city  of  Egypt,  south  of  Syene. 
The  city  appears  to  have  owed  ita  existence  to  the 
Ptolemies,  who  intended  it  as  a  friendly  meeting 
place  and  a  common  emporium  for  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Ethiopians  from  Meroe.  Hence,  according  to 
some,  the  name  of  the  place.  (QtXai,  from  QiXoc. — 
Compare  Sertius,  ad  JSn.,  6,  333,  "  locum  quern  Phi- 
las,  hoc  est  arnicas,  tocant.")  Others,  however,  derive 
it  from  the  Egyptian  Phi  lakh,  44  the  end"  or  44  ex- 
tremity" (i.  e.,  of  Egypt),  and  others,  again,  from  the 
Arabic  Phil,  an  elephant,"  making  Phil©  and  Ele- 
phantine identical.  (Consult  Jablonski,  Voc.  JSgypt., 
s.  v.  —  Opusc,  vol.  1,  p.  455,  seq.,  ed.  Te  Water.) 
The  island  contains  at  present  many  splendid  remains 
of  antiquity.  In  its  immediate  vicinity  was  a  small 
rocky  island  called  'A6aroc  (Abatos)  by  the  Creeks, 
I  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  permitted  the  priest* 
alone  to  set  foot  on  it,  and  its  being  hence  vnaccest\bli 
to  others.  In  this  place  waa  the  tomb  of  Osiris,  Isis 
having  here  deposited  his  remains.  (Tzetz.  ad  Ly- 
cophr.,  v.  313. — Zoega,  de  Obelise  ,  p.  886. — Descrip- 
tion dc  rEgy-ptc,  Antiq. ,\ol.  1,  p.  44. — Creuzer,  Com- 
ment. Herod.,  p.  188,  seqq)  The  modern  name  is 
Gexirat'cl-Birbe  {"  Temple-island"),  in  allusion  to%the 
remains  of  antiquity  upon  it.  {Mannert,  Gcogr.,  vol. 
10,  pt.  1,  p.  335,  seqq.) 

Philani,  two  Carthaginian  brothers,  whose  names 
have  been  handed  down  to  modern  limes  for  a  signal 
act  of  devotion  to  their  country.  A  contest,  it  seems, 
had  arisen  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Cyreneans, 
respecting  the  point  where  their  respective  territories 
met,  and  this  was  the  more  difficult  to  be  determined, 
since  the  country  on  the  borders  of  the  two  stales  was 
a  sandy  desert,  and  without  anything  that  might  serve 
as  a  common  landmark.  It  was  agreed  at  last,  that 
two  individuals  should  sot  out  at  the  same  time  from 
Carthage  and  Cyrene  respectively,  and  that  the  spot 
where  they  might  meet  should  be  regarded  as  the 
common  boundary  of  the  two  communities.  The  par- 
ties accordingly  set  out,  the  two  Pbileni  having  been 
selected  by  the  Carthaginians  for  thia  purpose ;  but  the 
two  Cyreneans  travelled  more  slowly  than  their  Car- 
thaginian antagonists,  and  only  met  the  Philani  after 
thejalter  had  advanced  a  considerable  distance  into 
the  disputed  territory.  The  Cyreneans  thereupon  ac- 
cused the  Philani  of  unfairness,  and  of  having  started 
before  tho  appointed  time.  The  Philani,  on  their 
part,  offered  to  do  anything  to  show  thst  they  had  act* 
ed  fairly,  and  the  two  Cyreneans  then  gave  them  their 
choice,  either  to  be  buried  alive  on  the  spot  where 
they  were  standing,  or  else  to  allow  them,  the  Cyre- 
neans, to  advance  as  far  as  they  pleased  into  the  dispu- 
ted territory,  and  there  be  buried  alive  on  their  part 
;  The  Philani  accepted  the  former  part  of  the  offer,  and 
|  were  accordingly  entombed.  The  Carthaginians  i 
ed  two  allara  on  the  spot,  which  were  thenci ' 
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£*rded  as  the  limits  01  their  territory  in  this  direction. 
{Soli,  Bell.  Jug.,  19  — ft.  ib,  79.)  These  altars 
stood  in  the  innermost  bend  of  the  Syrtis  Major,  and 
not,  as  Sallust  erroneously  states,  to  the  west  of  both 
the  Syrtes.    The  story  of  the  Philnni,  moreover,  as 

S'ven  by  the  Roman  historian,  seems  to  wear  a  doubt* 
1  appearance,  from  tho  circumstance  of  Cyrene's 
being  so  much  nearer  the  point  in  question  than  Car- 
thage. If  the  distance  between  these  two  cities  be 
divided  into  eight  equal  parts,  the  Philteni  will  be  found 
to  hare  travelled  six,  and  the  deputies  from  Cyrene 
only  two,  of  these  parts.  The  truth,  therefore,  was 
probably  this  :  the  territory  in  dispute  lay  between 
Hespens  on  the  Cyrenean  side,  and  Leptis  Magna  on 
the  Carthaginian ;  and  the  deputies  started  from  these 
two  places,  not  from  Carthage  and  Cyrene.  (Man- 
nert.  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt  2,  p.  116.) 

Philammon,  an  ancient  bard,  belonging  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  whose  nstne  was  cele- 
brated al  that  place.  To  him  was  attributed  the  for- 
mation of  Delphian  choruses  of  virgins,  which  sang 
the  birth  of  Latona  and  of  ber  children.  (Midler, 
Hist.  Gr.  Lit ,  p.  24  )  He  is  said  to  have  taken 
part  in  the  Argonautic  expedition,  and  passed  for  a 
son  of  Apollo.    {Plut.,  de  Mus.,  p.  629,  ed  Wyttenb.) 

Piiilkmom,  I.  a  comic  poet,  the  rival  of  Menander 
According  to  some  authorities,  he  was  a  native  of 
Syracuse  (Suidas,  s.  v.),  while  others  make  him  to 
have  been  born  alSoli,  in  Cilicia.  (Strobe,  671.)  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  writer  of  considerable  powers. 
His  wit,  ingenuity,  skill  in  depicting  character,  and 
expression  of  sentiment,  are  praised  by  Apuleius 
[Florid.,  3,  n.  16),  while  he  pronounces  him  inferior, 
however,  to  his  more  celebrated  antagonist.  The 
popular  voice,  on  the  other  hand,  often  gave  Philemon 
the  prize  over  Menander  (Aul.  Geli,  17, 4),  perhaps  be- 
cause he  studied  more  the  tastes  of  the  vulgar,  or  used 
other  adscititious  mesns  of  popularity.  This,  at  least, 
Menander  gave  him  to  understand,  when  on  one  occa- 
sion he  met  his  rival  and  asked  him  :  Pr'ythee,  Phi- 
lemon, dost  thou  not  blush  when  tbou  gainest  the  prize 
over  my  head!"  (Aul.  Gelt,  I.  e.)  We  may  see  a 
favourable  specimen  of  his  construction  of  plots  in  the 
Tripummus  of  Plautus,  which  is  a  translation  from 
his  Oneavpog.    (Prol.  Trinumm.,  18,  seaq.)  Tem- 

terance  of  body,  with  cheerfulness  of  mind,  prolonged 
is  life  to  the  great  age  of  ninety-seven  years  (Luctan, 
Macrob.,  25),  during  which  period  he  composed  ninety- 
seven  comedies.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  vari- 
ously related.  The  common  account  makes  him  to 
have  died  of  laughter  on  seeing  an  ass  eat  figs.  The 
statement  of  Apuleius,  however,  is  the  most  proba- 
ble, according  to  which  he  expired  without  pain  or  dis- 
ease, from  the  pure  exhaustion  of  nature  (/.  c. —  Vol. 
Max.,  12,  6).  —  Philemon  began  to  exhibit  comedy 
during  the  reign  of  Alexander,  a  little  earlier  than 
Menander,  and  before  the  113th  Olympiad.  He  died 
in  the  reign  of  the  second  Antigonus,  son  of  Deme- 
trius. It  has  been  said  above  that  he  lived  to  the  age 
of  ninety-seven  years  ;  Suidas,  however,  makes  it  nine- 
ty-six, and  other  authorities  ninety-nine.  (Diod., 
Eclog.,  lib.  23,  ed.  Bip,  vol  9,  p.  318.  —  Clinton's 
Fasti  Hellenici,  2d  ed.,  p.  157.)  The  fragments  of 
Philemon  are  usually  printed  .along  with  those  of  «Me- 
aander.  The  best  edition  of  these  conjointly  is  that 
ol  Meineke,  Btrol.,  1823,  8vo.  (Theatre  of  the  Greeks, 
p.  121,  ed.  4.) — II.  A  son  of  the  preceding,  also  a 
comic  poet,  and  called,  for  distinction'  sake,  Philemon 
ttie  younger  (6  veurtpoc. — A  then.,  7,  p.  291,  d.). 

PiiiLKTiERUs,  a  eunuch  msde  governor  of  Perga- 
bos  by  Lysimachus.    (Vid.  Pergamus  II.) 

Philetas,  a  native  of  Cos,  and  the  only  poet  that 
<*e  know  of  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  I.,  who  made  him 
preceptor  to  hia  son  and  successor  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phia. Philetas  was  both  a  grammarian  and  poet.  He 
composed  elegies,  which  were  the  model  of  those  of 
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Proj>erttus,  and  be  it  said  to  havw  given  quite  a  carat 
character  to  this  species  of  poetry,  in  his  detenpuoc 
of  the  joya  and  sorrows  of  love.  He  wrote  slso  lync 
and  lighter  poems.  The  ancients  prized  bus  verj 
highly,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Cos  erected  a  brazes 
statue  to  bim.  Quintilian  ranks  bim  next  to  CabV 
mnchus  (10,  1,  58).  We  have  only  a  few  fragraestf 
remaining  of  his  elegies,  and  some  verses  also  m  tls 
anthology.  Philetas  was  remarkable  for  hia  devo'..on 
to  study,  and  reduced  himself  by  bis  great  appiicaboa 
to  so  emaciated  a  habit  of  body,  that,  according  to  tie 
story  told  in  Julian,  be  used  to  wear  leaden  soles  ts 
his  shoes  or  sandala  (jto?J.66ov  nnrvinfieva  h  rw- 
viroStjpaoi  nityara)  to  prevent  his  being  blown  over 
by  the  wind!  (£lian,  V.  H.t  9,  14.)  Aibcr*Li 
says,  that  he  wore  balls  of  lead  around  his  feet  (o*ai- 
pac  Ik  fioXvCov  ireiroinpivaf  txtlv  rrP>  r" 
p.  552,  b.).  The  wonder  is  how  be  could  have  walked 
Atbenseus  also  states  that  he  fairly  wore  himself  sway 
in  fruitless  endeavours  to  solve  the  sophism  called  by 
the  ancients  %[;ev66pevov  'or  rf/evtiol&yof).  sod  the  epi- 
thet on  his  lomb,  which  this  writer  cites,  corroborate* 
the  statement.  (Athen,  9,  p.  401,  e.  —  Ccsauc,  ad 
loc) 

Philippi,  a  city  of  Thrace,  to  the  northeast  of  Am- 
phipolis,  and  in  the  immcdiste  vicinitv  of  Moonl  Psn- 
gs*us.    It  was  founded  by  Philip  of  Miction,  on  the 
site  of  an  old  Thasisn  settlement.    The  Tbasians  had 
been  attracted  by  the  valuable  gold  and  silver  mines 
I  in  this  quarter,  and  the  settlement  formed  by  them  was 
cslled  Crenides,  from  the  circumstance  of  iU  being  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  sources  which  descended  iron 
tho  neighbouring  mountain  (Kpr'/vn,  a  spnnp).  Philip 
of  Maccdon  having  turned  his  attention  to  the  idtin 
of  Thrace,  the  possession  of  Crenides  and  Mount  Pas- 
gaius  naturally  entered  his  views.   Accordingly,  he  in- 
vaded this  country,  expelled  the  feeble  Cotys  from  hit 
throne,  and  then  proceeded  to  found  a  new  city  rc  ah* 
site  of  the  old  Thasian  colony,  at  above  nentwneeV 
which  ho  named  sfter  himself,  Philippi.   (Dud.  Sit, 
16,  8.)    When  Macedonia  became  subject  10  the  Ro- 
mans, the  advantages  attending  the  peculiar  situation 
of  Philippi  induced  that  people  to  settle  a  colony  there ; 
and  we  know  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  it  was 
already  at  that  period  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities 
in  this  psrt  of  their  empire  (16,  12. — Compare  Pit*-, 
4,  10).    It  is,  moreover,  celebrated  in  history  from  ihe 
great  victory  gsined  here  by  Antony  and  Octavtaoss 
over  the  forces  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  by  which  the 
republican  psrty  wss  completely  snbdued.    (Apr** . 
Bell.  Civ.,  4,  107,  seoq.—Dio  Cass.,  47,  41  )  Pht) 
ippi,  however,  is  rendered  more  interesting  Cross,  tht 
circumstance  of  its  being  the  first  place  is  Eurocv 
where  the  Gospel  was  preached  by  St.  Paul  (A  1). 
61),  as  we  know  from  the  16th  of  the  Acts  of  lb* 
A pottles,  and  also  from  the  Epistle  he  has  addre**«i 
to  his  Philippian  converts  (4,  15),  where  the  zeal  And 
charity  of  the  Philippians  towards  their  apostle  re- 
ceived a  just  commendation.    We  hear  frequently  el 
bishops  of  Philippi,  and  the  town  ia  also  often  mra 
tioned  by  the  Byzantine  writers.    Its  ruins  still  reuix 
the  nsme  of  Filibah.    (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol  1, 
p.  301,  seqq.—Mannert,  Geogr ,  vol  7,  p.  238.) 

Philippopolis,  a  city  in  the  interior  of  Thrace,  31 
the  southeast  side  of  the  Hebrus,  and  soase  distaiicc 
to  the  northwest  of  Hadrianopolis.  It  wss  sjttate  tt 
a  large  plain,  on  a  mountain  with  three  summits,  and 
hence  received  slso  the  sppellslion  of  Tnmoutium, 
It  was  founded  by  Philip  of  Macedon.  In  the  Rotoaa 
times  it  became  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Thrsem. 
The  modern  name  is  Fiiibe  or  PhUtPopolL  (Step* 
Byz.,  s.  v.—Jtin.  Ant ,  136.— Hieroel.,  p.  686  — 7V 
ett  ,  Ann  ,  3,  38  —Polyb  ,  5,  100.— Amm  Mart-,  t*. 
10.) 

Philippos,  I.  one  of  the  earlier  ktrgs  of  Mured* 
nia,  and  the  first  of  the  name.    He  succeeded  h* 
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ra_ner  Argajus,  about  649  B.C.  according  to  tome 
ehronologers,  and  reigned,  as  Eusebius  states,  thirty- 
eight  years,  but,  according  to  Dexippus,  thirty-five. 
(Ehuei.,  p.  57.—  Dexipp.,  ap.  Syncill.,  p.  262,  teq.) 
These  numbers,  however,  ace  obviously  manufactured 
by  ehronologera,  upon  no  certain  or  positive  testimony, 
emce  nooe  existed.    (Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  1,  p. 
221.)— II.  The  second  of  the  name  was  the  son  of 
Aiayntas  II.  of  Macedonia.    This  latter  monarch  left 
three  sons  at  the  time  of  his  death,  under  the  care  of 
mother  Eurydice.    Of  these,  Alexander,  the  el- 
bad  just  attaiued  to  man's  estate ;  but  Perdiccas, 
and  Philip  the  youngest  of  the  three,  were  still  under 
age.    Alexander,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  prince 
of  great  promise,  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne, 
when  be  lost  his  life  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 
(Dud.  Sic.,  15,  71.)    During  his  reign,  however, 
short  as  it  was,  ho  was  engaged  in  a  contest  with 
Ptolemy  of  Alorus.    We  do  not  know  whether  Ptole- 
my was  in  any  Way  related  to  the  royal  family,  nor 
whether  be  laid  claim  to  the  crown.    But  it  seems 
clear  that  be  was  favoured  by  iho  queen  Eurydice, 
the  widowed  mother,  and  was  probably  her  paramour. 
According  to  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  the 
The  ban  commander,  came  into  Macedonia  to  arbitrate 
between  Alexander  and  Ptolemy,  and  Philip  was  one 
of  the  hostages  delivered  on  this  occasion  to  the  um- 
pire.   As  this,  however,  is  expressly  contradicted  by 
the  testimony  of  the  contemporary  orator  iEschines, 
who  relates  that  Philip  was  still  in  Macedonia  at  the 
time  of  bis  elder  brother's  death,  Mr.  Tbirlwall  in- 
clines to  lire  following  opinion :  According  to  Plu- 
tarch, aflev  the  murder  of  Alexander,  which  must  have 
happened  a  very  abort  lime  after  the  compromise,  Pe- 
lopidas, who  waa  in  Tbessaly,  on  bis  second  expedi- 
tion against  the  tyrant  of  Pherae,  was  invited  into 
Maredona  by  the  frienda  of  the  deceased  king,  and 
obliged  Ptolemy  to  enter  into  an  engagement  to  pre- 
serve the  crown  for  the  younger  brothers.  Ptolemy, 
it  la  said,  gave  fifty  hostages  aa  a  security  for  the  per- 
formance 3f  bis  promises,  among  whom  was  his  own 
son  Philoxenus.    It  seems  more  natural,  according  to 
Mr.  Tbirlwall,  that  Philip  ahould  have  been  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  Thebans  under  theso  circum- 
stances, than  on  the  occasion  of  the  contest  between 
Ptolemy  and  Alexander.   (History  of  Greece,  vol.  6, 
p.  163.)    Ptolemy  kept  possession  of  the  government 
three  years :  Diodorus  simply  says  that  he  reigned  so 
long  :  probably,  however,  ho  never  assumed  any  other 
title  than  that  of  regent,  though  he  may  have  had  no 
intention  of  ever  resigning  his  power  to  the  rightful 
heir.   And  it  was,  perhaps,  ss  much  in  self-defence,  as 
to  avenge  bis  brother's  murder  or  his  mother's  shame, 
that  Perdiccan  killed  him.    Concerning  the  reign  of 
Perdiccas  III.  we  have  but  very  scanty  information. 
He  was  slain  in  battle  by  the  Illyrians,  in  the  fifth 
year  of  his  rule,  leaving  behind  him  an  infant  son  by 
the  name  of  Amyntas.    At  the  time  of  this  event 
Philip  was  twenty-three  years  of  age.    Diodorus  sup- 
pose* that  be  was  still  at  Thebes,  but  that,  on  receiv- 
ing intelligence  of  bis  brother's  death,  he  made  his  es- 
cape and  suddenly  appeared  in  Macedonia  (16,  2).  It 
ia  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  story  may  have 
taken  this  form :  a  hostage  so  important,  it  might  ea- 
sily be  supposed  by  writers  acquainted  with  his  subse- 
quent history,  would  not  have  been  willingly  surren- 
dered by  the  Thebans;  it  is  certain,  however,  from 
better  authority,  that  be  had  been  already  restored 
to  his  country,  and,  it  is  probable,  early  in  the  reign 
of  Perdiccas,  when  the  Thebans  could  have  no  mo- 
tive for  detaining  him.  'Extravagantly  as  some  mod- 
ern wntars  have  indulged  their  imagination  with  re- 
gArd  to  the  manner  in  which  his  lime  was  employed 
daring  bis  sojourn  st  Thebes,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
overrate  the  importance  of  the  opportunities  it  afforded 
h-'en  foe  the  acquisition  of  various  k:nds  of  knowledge, 
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or  to  doubt  that  he  availed  himself  of  ihcm  with  ali  the, 
energy  snd  perseverance  which  belonged  to  his  char 
acter.  It  is,  perhaps,  less  probable  that  the  bouse  of 
Polytnnis,  the  father  of  Epatninondaa,  should  have 
been  chosen  for  hia  residence,  as  Diodorus  relates, 
than  that  of  Pammeoea,  according  to  Plutarcb'a  state- 
ment :  and  the  fable  of  hia  Pythagorean  studies,  wor- 
thy of  Diodorus,  is  below  criticism.  But  a  certain 
tincture  of  philosophy  was  at  this  time  deemed  almost 
an  indispensable  requisite  in  a  liberal  education.  It 
waa  undoubtedly,  however,  not  the  study  of  philoso- 
phy, either  speculative  or  practical,  that  chiefly  occc- 
pied  Philip's  attention  during  the  period  of  his  resi- 
dence at  Thebea.  To  the  society  in  which  it  was 
passed,  he  may  have  been  mainly  indebted  for  thai 
command  of  the  Greek  language,  which  enabled  him 
both  to  write  and  speak  it  with  a  degree  of  ease  and 
eloquence  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  most  practised 
orators  of  the  day.  But  the  most  important  advan- 
tages which  he  gained  from  his  stay  at  Thebes  were 
probably  derived  from  the  military  and  political  les- 
sons, with  which  the  conversation  of  generals  and 
statesmen  like  Epaminondas,  Pelopidas,  and  their 
friends,  could  not  fail  to  abound.  It  was  by  them 
that  the  art  of  war  had  been  carried  to  the  highest 
point  it  bad  yet  reached  in  Greece ;  or  rather  they, 
moro  particularly  Epaminondas,  had  given  it  a  new 
form  ;  and  the  details  of  their  battles  and  campaigns 
would  be  eagerly  collected  by  an  intelligent  and  ambi- 
tious youth.  Thebes  was  at  this  time  the  great  centre 
of  political  movements :  the  point  from  which  the  con- 
dition, interests,  and  mutual  relations  of  the  Grecian 
states  might  be  most  distinctly  surveyed.  Here,  too, 
were  gained  the  clearest  ideas  of  the  slate  of  parties 
of  the  nature  and  working  of  republican,  especially  of 
democratical,  institutions :  hero  probably  Philip  learned 
many  of  those  secrets  which  often  enabled  him  to  con- 
quer without  drawing  the  sword.  And  as  he  war 
placed  in  one  tf  the  most  favourable  positions  foi 
studying  the  Gnek  character,  so  the  need  which  hia 
situation  imposed  on  him,  of  continual  caution  and  self- 
control  must  have  served  very  greatly  to  sharpen  hi« 
natural  ssgacily,  and  to  form  the  address  which  he  af- 
terward displayed  in  dealing  with  men,  and  winning 
tbem  for  his  ends.  Nature  had  gifted  him  with  almost 
every  quality  that  could  fit  him  for  the  atation  which  he 
was  destined  to  fill :  a  frame  of  extraordinary  robust- 
ness, which  was,  no  doubt,  well  trained  in  the  exercises 
of  the  Theban  palrstrae :  a  noble  person,  a  command- 
ing and  prepossessing  mien,  which  won  respect  and 
inspired  confidence  in  all  who  approached  liim  :  ready 
eloquence,  to  which  art  only  applied  the  cultivation  re- 
quisite to  satiafy  the  fastidious  demands  of  a  rhetorical 
age  ;  quickness  of  observation,  acuteness  of  discern- 
ment, preaence  of  mind,  fertility  of  invention,  and  dex- 
terity in  the  management  of  men  and  things.  There 
seem  to  have  been  two  features  in  his  character,  which, 
in  another  atation  or  under  different  circumstances, 
might  have  gone  near  to  lower  him  into  an  ordinary  per- 
son, but  which  were  so  controlled  by  his  fortune  ss  to 
contribute  not  a  little  to  his  success.  He  appears  to 
have  been  by  his  temperament  prone  to  almost  every 
kind  of  sensual  pleasure.  But  as  his  life  was  too  busy 
to  allow  him  often  to  indulge  his  bias,  his  occasional  ex- 
cesses wore  the  air  of  an  amiable  condescension.  So 
his  natural  humour  would  perhapa  have  led  him  too 
often  to  forget  his  dignity  in  his  intercourse  with  his  in 
feriors.  But  to  Philip,  the  great  king,  the  conqueror, 
the  reatleas  politician,  theae  intervals  of  relaxation  oc- 
curred so  rarely,  that  they  might  strengthen  his  influ- 
ence with  the  vulgar,  and  could  never  expose  him  to 
contempt.  From  that  ho  was  secured  by  the  energy  of 
his  will,  which  made  all  his  faculties  and  accomplish- 
ments of  mind  and  body,  and  even  hia  failings,  as  well 
as  what  may  be  called,  in  a  lower  sense,  his  virtues,  hit 
affability,  clemency,  and  jrenercaity,  always  subservient 
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to  tbe  purposes  of  his  lofty  ambition.  A  moral  eati- 
Aate  of  such  a  man'a  character  u  comprised  in  the  bare 
mention  of  his  ruling  paaaion,  and  cannot  be  enlarged 
by  any  investigation  into  tbe  motives  of  particular  ac- 
tions ;  and  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  consider  him 
in  any  other  light  than  as  an  instrument  of  Providence 
for  fixing  the  destiny  of  nations. — It  was  in  the  105th 
Olympiad,  and  about  360  B.C.,  that  Philip  took  charge 
of  the  government  of  Macedonia,  not  as  monarch,  but 
M  the  nearest  ktrtman,  and  aa  guardian  of  the  royal 
infant,  the  son  of  hia  brother  Perdiccas.  The  attua- 
tixx  in  which  he  waa  now  placed  was  one  of  great 
apparent  difficulty  and  danger,  and  the  throne  which 
be  had  to  defend  waa  threatened  by  enemies  in  many 
quarters,  by  the  victorious  Illynana  aa  well  as  by  the 
Pconians,  and  lastly  by  an  Athenian  force,  which  was 
destined  to  place  Argame,  a  pretender  to  the  crown, 
on  the  throne  of  Macodon.  Tbe  IUynans,  happily, 
did  not  press  their  advantage  ;  and  the  Pvonians  were 
induced  to  desist  from  host. lilies  by  skilful  negotia- 
tions, and  secret  presents  made  to  their  leaders.  The 
Athenians  were  encountered  in  the  field,  and,  after  sus- 
taining a  defeat,  were  forced  to  surrender.  (Dtod. 
Stc,  16,  3  )  Philip,  however,  generously  granted 
them  their  liberty,  and  immediately  sent  a  deputation 
to  Athens  with  proposals  of  peace,  which  were  gladly 
accepted  (Demottk.  in  Arutocr  ,  $  144  )  By  the 
death  of  the  reigning  prince  of  Paonia  that  country 
was  soon  after  annexed  to  the  dominion  of  Philip,  but 
whether  by  right  of  succession  or  by  conquest  we  are 
not  informed.  He  next  directed  his  arms  against  the 
Illyrians,  who  were  totally  routed  after  a  severe  con- 
dicl.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  7000  men  ;  and  tbey  were  compelled  to  accept  the 
terms  of  peace  imposed  by  the  conqueror.  They  ceded 
to  htm  all  that  they  possessed  east  of  the  Lake  of  Lyeb- 
uitie,  and  thja  not  only  gave  him  the  command  of  the 
principal  pass  by  which  they  had  been  used  to  penetrate 
into  Macedonia,  but  opened  a  way  by  which  he  might 
It  any  time  descend  through  their  own  territory  to  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  (Consult  Leake'*  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  321.)  It  may  safely  be  presumed 
that,  after  this  brilliant  success,  Philip  no  longer  hesi- 
tated to  assume  the  kingly  title.  His  usurpation,  for 
such  it  appears  to  have  been  according  to  the  laws  of 
Macedon.  waa,  however,  most  probably  sanctioned  by 
the  unanimous  conaent  of  both  the  army  and  nation. 
How  secure  he  felt  himself  in  their  affections  ia  mant- 
feat  from  his  treatment  of  hia  deposed  nephew.  He 
waa  so  little  jealous  of  him,  that  he  brought  him  to  bis 
court,  and,  in  time,  bestowed  the  hand  of  one  of  his 
daughters  upon  hun.  (Polyan.,  8.  60. — Arrian, 
Exp  At,\.  Z—Aikctuens,  13,  p.  557.)  The  trans- 
fer of  the  crown  was  so  quiet  and  noiseless  that  it 
aeems  not  to  have  reached  the  ears  of  the  Athenian 
orators,  whose  silence  may,  at  all  events,  be  admitted 
aa  a  proof  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  transaction  on 
which  they  could  ground  a  charge  against  Philip. — His 
victory  over  the  Illyrians  is  connected  by  Diodorus 
with  the  institution  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  which 
he  is  skid  to  have  invented.  The  testimony  of  the 
ancients  on  this  point  has  been  very  confidently  reject- 
ed in  modern  limes,  without  any  just  reason.  We 
may  indeed  doubt  whether  this  body,  as  it  existed  in 
the  beginning  of  Philip's  reign,  differed  in  any  impor- 
tant feature  from  that  which  was  already  familiar  to 
tb  3  Greeks,  or,  at  least,  from  tbe  Theban  phalanx.  But 
it  is  another  question  whether  the  Macedonian  armies 
had  ever  been  organized  on  this  plan ;  and  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  us  from  admitting  the  statement  of 
authors,  certainly  better  informed  than  ourselves,  that 
it  '-vas  first  introduced  by  Philip.  Nor  ia  there  any 
difficulty  in  believing,  that  he  at  the  same  time  made 
some  improvements  in  the  arms  or  the  structure  of  the 
mx  which  entitled  it  to  its  peculiar  epithet,  and 
to  the  honour  of  an  inventor.  Both  the  tactics 
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and  the  discipline  of  the  army  seem  to  have  ban  a 
a  very  low  state  under  his  predecessors ;  and  Una  was, 
perhapt,  the  main  cause  of  the  defeats  which  tbtT  w 
often  experienced  from  the  neighbouring  barbarians. 
Philip  paid  no  less  attention  to  the  discipline  thin  rt 
the  organization  of  his  force*  ;  and  hia  regcutiaLi 
were  enforced  with  inflexible  severity. — In  the  conn* 
!  of  about  a  vear  from  his  brother's  death,  Philip  had 
j  freed  himself  from  all  bis  domestic  embarrasso 
;  and  had  seated  himself  firmly  on  the  throne.   In  a 
'  summary  account  like  tbe  present,  we  must  necessari- 
ly confine  ourselves  to  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  principal 
events  of  his  reign.    Allied  with  Athena,  we  nod  hun, 
iu  conjunction  with  that  power,  carrying  on  opmuoM 
against  the  republic  of  Olynthus,  and  seizing  upon  tat 
city  of  Potidaea  ;  but,  soon  after,  from  some  c»u*r 
;  which  is  not  apparent,  be  made  peace  with  the  01ys> 
thisns,  and  turned  his  arms  against  Amphipoiis,  whet 
had  preserved  its  independence  ever  since  the  days  of 
Urasidas.    After  a  siege  of  some  duration,  tbe  place 
was  taken  and  added  to  his  dominions,  and  l^tlip 
next  turned  his  attention  to  the  acquisition  of  .-on* 
valuable  gold-mines  on  the  Three lan  coast,  wbieh  be- 
longed to  the  people  of  Thasos.    For  thia  purpose  he 
crossed  the  Strymon,  and.  having  easily  overcome  Use 
resistance  that  was  offered  on  the  part  of  Cojys,  king 
of  Thrace,  he  took  possession  of  Crentdes.  tbe  Tha- 
sian  mining  establishment,  where  he  founded  a  con- 
siderable town,  and  named  it  Philippi.    Tbe  Athe- 
nians, meanwhile,  incited  the  Thracian*  and  Ulynans 
to  lake  up  anns  against  the  King  of  Macedon,  whose 
rising  power  inspired  tbem  with  well-founded  grouwb 
for  jealousy  and  alarm  ;  but  tbe  latter  were  again  de- 
feated by  Parmenio,  and  Philip  eaaily  repelled  ibt 
former  in  person     The  small  republic  of  Metbofie, 
which  had  also  shown  a  spirit  of  hostility  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Athens,  was  surrounded  by  a  Macedonian 
army,  and.  though  the  town  held  out  for  more  than  a 
year,  and  Philip  received  during  the  siege  a  wound  by 
which  he  lost  an  eye.  it  was  at  length  compelled  to 
surrender.   At  this  period,  tbe  Thesaaliso  towns,  t^mg 
threatened  by  the  forces  of  Lycophron,  tyrant  of  Phe- 
ra?,  supported  by  tbe  Phocians,  urgently  sought  the  aid 
of  the  King  of  Macedon.    He  accordingly  entered 
Thessaly  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  in  ita 
plains  encountered  the 'enemy,  commanded  by  Ono- 
marchus,  the  Phocian  leader.    Here,  however,  the 
usual  good  fortuno  of  Philip  forsook  him ;  and,  being 
twice  vanquished  with  great  low,  be  effected  hia  re- 
treat into  Macedonia  with  considerable  difficulty.  Un- 
dismayed, however,  by  these  reverses,  and  bavu.g 
quickly  recruited  his  army,  he  once  more  entered  Tbes- 
saly,  whither  also  Onomarchus  directed  bis  march  from 
Phocis.    The  two  armies  were  again  engaged  at  no 
great  distance  from  Pheras,  when  Philip  gained  a  com- 
plete victory  ;  six  thousand  of  the  enemy  having  per- 
ished on  tbe  field,  among  whom  was  Onornarcbas,  their 
general.    Thia  success  waa  followed  np  by  tbe  cap- 
ture of  Phare,  Pagasa?,  and  tbe  whole  of  Tbessary, 
which  henceforth  warmly  espoused  the  interests  of 
Philip  on  every  occasion.    {Jtuhn,  8,  2. — Polyh.,  s\ 
33  )    Meanwhile,  the  republic  of  Olyntbas,  which  had 
recovered  its  strength  under  the  protection  of  .Mace- 
donia, came  to  a  rupture  with  that  power,  probably  at 
the  instigation  of  a  party  in  Athens.   War  was,  in  con- 
sequence, determined  upon,  and  the  Olynthuns,  sup- 
ported by  a  considerable  Athenian  force  under  Chares, 
twice  ventured  to  attack  the  army  of  Philip,  but,  beirif 
unsuccessful  on  both  occasions,  were  at  length 
pelled  to  retire  within  the  walla  of  their  city,  t 
the  enemy  immediately  laid  siege.    At  variance  an 
themselves,  and  open  to  treachery  and  defection,  fron. 
the  bribery  employed,  as  it  ia  said,  on  more  than  on* 
occasion  by  Philip,  the  Olynthians  were  ulrmtately 
forced  to  surrender ;  when  tbe  King  of  Macedo  Teef 
on  the  deatruclion  of  a  atate  which  had  so  often  «neo 
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seed  the  security  of  his  dominions,  gave  up  the  town 
to  plunder,  and  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  slavery. 
Intimidated  by  these  reverses,  the  Athenians,  not  long 
after,  sought  a  reconciliation  with  Philip,  and  sent  a 
deputation,  consisting  of  eleven  of  their  most  distin- 
guished orators  and  statesmen,  among  whom  were 
.Eschines,  Demosthenes,  and  Ctesiphon,  to  negotiate 
a  treaty.    (JEschin.,  it  Fait.  Leg.,  p.  30.)  Those 
ambassadors  were  most  graciously  received  by  Philip, 
and  on  his  sending  envoys  to  Athens,  with  full  power 
to  settle  the  preliminaries,  peace  was  concluded.  (De- 
matih.,  it  Leg.,  p.  414.)    Philip  was  now  enabled  to 
terminate  the  Sacred  War,  of  which  he  had  been  in- 
vited to  lake  the  command,  by  the  general  voice  of 
the  Amphictyonic  assembly.    {Vtd.  Phocis.)  Hav- 
ing passed  Thermopylm  without  opposition,  he  entered 
Phocis  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  and  was 
enanled  to  put  an  end  at  once  to  this  obstinate  strug- 
gle without  farther  bloodshed.    He  was  now  unan- 
irrk#aaly  elected  a  member  of  the  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil, after  which  he  returned  to  Maccdon,  having  reaped 
in  this  expedition  a  vast  accession  of  fame  and  popu- 
larity, as  the  defender  and  supporter  of  religion.  The 
success  of  Philip  in  this  quarter  was  calculated,  how- 
ever, to  awaken  the  jealousy  and  fears  of  Athens,  and 
the  party  which  was  adverse  to  his  interests  in  that 
city  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  urge  the 
people  to  measures  that  could  end  only  in  a  renew- 
al of  hostilities  with  Maccdon.    The  Athenian  com- 
manders in  Thrace  were  encouraged  to  thwart  and 
oppose  Philip  in  all  bis  undertakings,  and  secretly  to 
favour  thoae  towns  which  might  revolt  from  him.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  that  monarch  was  engaged  in  besie- 

Bng  the  cities  of  Perinlhus  and  Selymbria,  near  the 
eQespont,  the  Athenians  on  several  occasions  assist- 
ed them  with  supplies,  and  did  not  scruple  even  to 
make  incursions  into  the  Macedonian  territory  from 
the  Chersonese.  These  measures  could  not  fail  to 
souse  the  indignation  of  Philip,  who,  finally  abandon- 
ing his  projects  on  the  Hellespont,  turned  his  thoughts 
entirely  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Athenian  power. 
Meanwhile  another  Sacred  War  had  arisen,  which, 
though  of  trifling  magnitude  in  itself,  produced  very 
important  results  to  two  of  the  leading  states  of  Greece. 
The  Amphissians,  who  belonged  to  the  Locri  Ozole, 
had  occupied  by  force,  and  cultivated  a  portion  of  the 
territory  of  Cirrha,  which  had  been  declared  accursed 
by  the  Ampbktyones,  and  unfit  for  culture.  This  act  of 
defiance  necessarily  called  for  the  interference  of  that 
assembly  ;  and  as  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  people 
of  Ampnissa  would  be  supported  by  Athens  and  other 
states,  it  was  determined  to  elect  Philip  general  of  the 
Amphictyonic  council,  and  to  commit  to  him  the  sole 
iirection  of  the  measures  to  be  pursued.  {JStehin. 
in  Cles.,  p.  71. — Dem.,  it  Cor.)  The  Amphissians 
were,  of  course,  easily  reduced  and  punished  ;  but  the 
Athenians,  who  had  avowedly  favoured  their  cause, 
found  themselves  too  far  implicated  to  recede  with 
honour  upon  the  near  approach  of  Philip.  Finding, 
therefore,  that  he  had  already  occupied  Elatea,  which 
commanded  the  principal  pass  into  Phocis,  the  coun- 
cil was  summoned,  and  it  was  determined  to  mus- 
ter all  the  forces  of  the  republic,  and,  if  possible,  to  in- 
duce the  Tbebans  to  espouse  their  interests  An  em- 
bassy was  accordingly  despatched  to  Thebes,  at  the 
bead  of  which  was  Demosthenes  ;  and  such  was  the 
effect  of  their  great  orator's  eloquence,  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  Boeotians  to  join  the  Athe- 
nians, notwithstanding  all  the  arguments  urged  against 
this  step  by  the  deputy  of  Philip,  who  was  present  at 
tbe  debate.  The  combined  forces  of  the  two  repub- 
lics took  the  field,  and,  marching  towards  the  Phocian 
frontier,  encamped  at  Charonea,  in  Bcaotia.  Here, 
mfivf  some  partial  and  indecisive  actions,  a  general  en- 
gagement at  length  took  place,  which  was  obstinately 
ootested  on  both  aides,  but  finally  terminated  in  the 


1 1  total  discomfiture  of  the  Athenians  and  their  alhea. 
.  I  This  result  might  easily  have  been  foreseen.  Thebot 
'  possessed  at  the  time  no  general  of  sufficient  note  tj 
i  be  even  mentioned,  except  Theagenes,  who  is  named 
•  only  to  be  branded  aa  a  traitor  Tpinarcku*  in  Dem., 
i  $  75),  and  the  names  of  Chares,  Lyaicles,  and  Strato* 
i  cles,  who  commanded  the  Athenians,  could  inspire 
t  little  confidence.    In  numbers,  the  confederates  ap- 
,  pear  to  have  at  least  equalled  the  enemy  ;  but  thougl 
'  the  Sacred  Band  still  preserved  its  excellent  discipline 
'  and  spirit,  the  Athenians,  who  bad  now  for  many  years 
<  been  little  used  to  military  service,  were  ill-matched 
with  the  Macedonian  veterans  led  by  their  king,  and 
by  the  able  officers  formed  in  his  school,  and  animated 
by  the  presence  of  the  young  prince  Alexander,  whom 
his  father  intrusted  with  the  command  of  one  wing, 
where,  however,  some  of  his  best  generals  were  sta- 
tioned at  his  side.    We  know  very  little  more  of  the 
causes  which  determined  the  event  of  the  battle,  and 
these  arc  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  it.    If  we 
may  believe  Polysjnus,  Philip  at  first  restrained  the 
ardour  of  his  troops,  until  the  Athenians  had  spent 
much  of  tbe  vigour  and  fury  with  which  they  made 
their  onset  (4,  3,  7).    Then  it  appears  Alexander 
made  a  charge,  which  broke  the  enemy's  ranks,  and 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.    (Dioi.,  16,  88.. 
Alexander  was  in  the  wing  opposed  to  the  Tbebans, 
and  first  charged  the  Sacred  Band.    The  Thebant 
seem  to  have  kept  their  ground  longest,  and  probably 
suffered  most.    The  Sacred  Band  was  cut  off  to  a 
man,  but  fighting  where  it  stood.    Demosthenes  wai 
not  a  hero  of  this  kind  :  bnt  he  was  certainly  reproach- 
ed with  cowardice,  because  be  escaped  in  the  general 
flight,  only  by  those  who  wished  that  he  had  been  left 
on  the  field.    Of  the  Athenians  not  more  than  1000 
were  slain,  but  2000  were  taken  prisoners  :  among 
these,  Demades  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  losa 
of  the  Tbebans  is  not  reported  in  numbers,  but  the 
prisoners  were  probably  fewer  than  the  slain.    It  was 
not  the  amount  of  these  losses,  however,  that  gave 
such  importance  to  the  battle  of  Chsironea,  that  it  hat 
been  generally  considered  as  tbe  blow  which  put  an 
end  to  tbe  independence  of  Greece,  any  more  than  it 
was  the  loss  sustained  by  Sparta  at  Leoctra  that  de- 
prived her  of  her  supremacy.    But  the  event  of  this 
day  broke  up  tbe  confederacy  which  had  been  formed 
against  Philip,  as  it  proved  that  its  utmost  efforts  could 
not  raise  a  force  sufficient  to  meet  him,  with  any  chance 
of  success,  in  the  field.    Each  of  the  allied  states  was 
therefore  left  at  his  mercy.    The  consternation  which 
the  tidings  of  this  disaster  caused  at  Athens  was  prob- 
ably greater  than  had  ever  been  known  there,  except 
after  the  loss  at  <£gos  Potamos.    As  long  as  it  re- 
mained uncertain  what  use  Philip  would  make  of  his 
victory,  there  was  certainly  reason  to  fear  the  worst : 
and  if  it  be  true  that  at  first  be  rejected  tho  application 
of  the  heralds,  who  came  from  Lebadta  to  ask  leave  to 
bury  the  slain  (Plut.,  Vit.  X,  Oral.  Hypcrul,  p.  849,  «.), 
we  might  suppose  that  be  wiabed  to  keepthe  vanquish- 
ed a  while  in  suspense  as  to  their  fate.   That  he  should 
even  have  forgotten  himself  for  a  time  on  the  scene 
of  his  triumph,  intoxicated  by  the  complete  success 
which  had  suddenly  crowned  tbe  plans  and  labours  of 
so  many  yean,  would  not  be  at  all  inconsistent  with  bis 
character.    He  is  said  to  have  risen  from  the  banquei 
to  visit  tho  field  of  battle,  and,  as  he  moved  in  dance 
among  the  bodies  of  tbe  slain,  though  the  sight  of  the 
Sacred  Band  drew  from  him  an  exclamation  of  sym- 
pathy, to  have  parodied  and  song  tbe  commencement 
of  one  of  tbe  decrees  of  Demosthenes.    (Plvt.,  Vit. 
Demottk.,  SO.)   This  anecdote  is  more  credits)  thai 
that  he  exposed  himself  to  the  rebuke  of  Demades  by 
his  behaviour  to  his  prisoners.    (Dioi.  Sic.,  16,  87.) 
It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose,  with  Diodorus,  that 
such  a  man  as  Demades,  however  the  king  might  b* 
pleased  el  such  a  moment  with  his  freedom  and  »it, 
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could  have  Lad  any  influence  over  him  ;  but  it  teems  I 
that  Philip  did  not  disdain  to  gain  him  for  hia  own  ends,  | 
and  to  canmunicate  bis  designs  to  him,  and  employ 
bim  m  his  agent.  The  manner  in  which  Philip  finally 
treated  Lis  conquered  enemies  excited  general  sur- 
prise, ami  has  earned,  perhaps,  more  praise  than  it  de- 
serves. He  dismissed  the  Athenian  prisoners  without 
ransom,  several  of  them  even  newly  clothed,  and  all 
with  their  baggage  ;  and  rent  Antipater,  accompanied, 
Justin  says,  by  Alexander,  to  bear  the  bones  of  their 
dead,  whom  he  had  himself  honoured  with  funeral  rites 
(Pohfb.,  5.  10),  to  Athens,  with  offers  of  peace,  on 
terms  such  as  an  Athenian  would  scarcely  have  ven- 
tured to  propose  to  him.  The  commonwealth  was  re- 
quired, iodeed,  to  resign  a  part  of  its  foreign  posses- 
sions, perhaps  all  but  the  Chersoncsus,  Lemnos,  Im- 
bros,  and  Samoa  (Plut.,  Vtt.  Alex.,  28) ;  but  it  was 
left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  all  its  domestic  re- 
sources, snd  its  territory  was  even  enlarged  by  the  ad- 
dition of  Oropus,  which  Thebes  was  forced  to  resign. 
(Pautan  ,  1,  34.)  The  value  of  these  concessions 
was  greatly  enhanced  by  comparison  with  the  condi- 
tions on  which  peace  was  granted  to  the  Thebans. 
They  were  obliged  to  ransom  not  only  their  prisoners, 
but  their  dead.  Not  only  Oropus,  but  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Boeotian  towns  was  taken  from  them.  Plaia-a 
and  Orchomenus  were  restored  to  as  many  as  could 
be  found  of  their  old  inhabitants  :  at  least  they  were 
filled  with  an  independent  population  implacably  hos- 
tile to  Thebes.  But  this  was  the  lightest  part  of  her 
punishment.  She  lost  not  only  power,  but  freedom. 
She  was  compelled  to  admit  a  Macedonian  garrison 
into  the  citadel,  and  to  recall  her  exiles.  The  gov 
ernment  was  lodged  iu  their  hands ;  a  council  of  three 
hundred,  selected  from  them,  was  invested  with  su- 
preme authority,  both  legislative  and  judicial.  (Jut- 
tin,  9,  4.)  Philip's  treatment  of  the  Athenians  has 
been  commonly  sccounted  magnanimous.  It  may  in- 
deed be  said,  that  in  them  he  did  honour  to  the  manly 
resistance  of  open  enemies,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
Thebans  he  punished  treachery  and  ingratitude,  and, 
knowing  tbe  people  to  be  generally  hostile  to  him,  he 
crushed  the  power  of  the  state,  and  used  the  faction 
which  depended  on  him  as  the  instrument  of  his  ven- 
geance. On  the  other  band,  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  when  this  was  done,  bo  had  the  less  reason  to 
dread  tbe  hostility  of  Athens  :  he  might  safely  concil- 
iate the  favour  of  the  Greeks  by  a  splendid  exsmple 
of  lenity  and  moderation.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
this  was  the  course  to  which  he  was  inclined  by  his 
own  prepossessions.  But,  had  it  been  otherwise,  there 
were  reasons  enough  to  deter  so  wsrv  a  pnnce  from 
violent  measures,  which  would  have  driven  the  Athe- 
nians to  despair.  He  had  probably  very  early  intelli- 
gence of  the  preparations  for  defence  which  they  had 
begun  while  they  expected  an  invasion.  He  might, 
indeed,  have  ravaged  Attica,  and  have  carried  on  a 
Decclean  war :  but  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that 
be  could  make  himself  master  of  the  city  and  Pircus  : 
and  nothing  but  a  very  clear  prospect  of  immediate 
success  could  have  rendered  the  attempt  advisable. 
The  danger  of  a  failure,  and  even  the  inconvenience 
of  delay,  was  far  greater  than  the  advantage  to  be 
reaped  from  it.  Philip's  offers  were  gladly,  if  not 
thankfully  received  at  Atbena ;  and  he  now  saw  his 
road  open  to  the  Peloponnesus.  Proceeding  to  Cor- 
inth, whither  be  had  invited  alt  the  states  of  Greece 
to  send  their  deputies,  he  held  a  congress,  as  in  the 
time  of  the  ancient  league  against  Persia.  The  avow- 
ed object  of  this  assemblage  was  indeed  to  settle  the 
affairs  of  Greece,  snd  to  put  an  end  to  intestine  feuds 
by  the  authority  of  a  supreme  council.  But  it  was 
well  known,  that  Philip  meant  to  use  it  for  the  pur- 
poses of  an  enterprise,  which  he  had  long  cherished, 
the  invasi  >n,  namely,  of  tbe  Persisn  empire.  All  his 
were  adopted     War  was  declared  against 


Persic,  and  he  waa  appointed  to  command  the  i 
forces  with  which  it  waa  to  be  waged.    One  object 
only  now  remained  to  detain  Philip  iu  the  south  of 
Greece:  to  fulfil  the  promises  which  he  had  muis 
some  years  before  to  his  Peloponuesian  allies,  to  ani- 
mate them  by  his  presence,  and  to  make  SpaiU  feel 
the  effects  of  his  displeasure,  for  having  beeu  tbe  oiJy 
Grecian  state  which  did  not  send  ministers  to  tbe  cos 
gress  at  Corinth.    His  march  through  tbe  Pclopoese- 
sus  wse  for  tbe  most  part  a  peaceful,  triumphant  prog- 
ress, and  hence  it  may  be  that  so  few  traces  of  it  ars 
left  in  our  historical  fragments.    It  is  chiefly  by  some 
casual  allusions  to  it  in  Polybius  and  Pauaanias  that 
tbe  fact  itself  is  ascertained.    In  Laconia  Philip  nude 
a  longer  stay,  and  encountered  some  resistance.  It 
appears,  however,  that  in  tbe  end  Sparta  was  cosv 
pelled  to  submit  to  the  terms  which  be  prescribed. 
The  western  slates  beyond  the  isthmus  likewise  ac- 
knowledged his  authority  :  tbe  leaders  of  the  aau- 
Macedonian  party  in  Acarnania  were  driven  into  exile, 
and  Atnbracia  consented  to  receive  a  Macedonian  gar- 
rison.   [Diod.  Sic,  17,  3.)  Byzantium  also,  it  seems, 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  him,  which  was  bule  more 
than  a  decent  name  for  subjection.    Tbcs  crowned 
with  new  honours,  having  overcome  every  obstacle, 
and  having  established  his  power  on  tbe  firmest  founda- 
tion in  every  part  of  Greece,  he  returned  in  the  autumn 
of  338  B.C.  to  Macedonia,  to  prepare  for  the  great  en 
terprise  on  which  his  thoughts  were  now  wholly  bent 
This  brilliant  fortune,  however,  was  before  long  over- 
cast by  a  cloud  of  domestic  troubles.    Philip,  nut  leu 
from  temperament  than  policy,  had  adopted  the  Oriental 
usage  of  polygamy,  which,  though  repugnant  to  the  an- 
cient Greek  manners,  did  not  in  this  age,  as  we  nod 
from  other  examples,  shock  public  opinion  in  Greece- 
Thus,  it  seems,  before  his  marriage  with  Olynipiaa,  he 
had  formed  several  matrimonial  alliances,  which  might 
all  contribute  to  strengthen  bis  political  interest*.  As 
Illyrian  princess,  a  Macedonian  lady,  apparently  of  'is 
Lyncestian  family,  which  bad  some  remote  cJsim*  to 
the  throne,  and  two  from  Thessaly,  one  s  native  of 
Pherse,  tbe  other  from  Larissa,  arc  mentioned  before 
Olympias  in  tbe  list  of  his  wives.    After  hu  marriage 
with  Olympias,  be  did  not  reject  the  hand  of  a  Thra- 
cian  princess,  which  was  offered  to  him  by  htr  father. 
In  each  of  these  cases,  however,  there  was  an  appa- 
rent motive  of  policy,  which  may  have  rendered  tbe 
presence  of  so  many  rivals  more  tolerable  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been  to  Olympias,  a  woman  of  mates 
line  spirit  and  violent  passions,  and  who,  as  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  house  of  Epirus.  which  traced  iu  pec'^rte 
to  Achilles,  no  doubt  regarded  herself  as  far  superior 
to  them  all  in  rank,  and  as  Philip's  sole  legitimate 
consort.    But  after  his  return  to  Macedonia  from  his 
victorious  campaign  in  Greece,  perhaps  early  in  tbe 
following  spring,  ho  contracted  another  union,  far 
which  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  tbe  same  ex- 
cuse to  plead.    Cleopatra,  the  niece  of  Atulus  one 
of  his  generals,  had,  it  seems,  attracted  him  by  bet 
beauty.     He  sought  her  hand,  and  their  nuptial* 
were  celebrated,  with  the  usual  festivities,  in  the  pal- 
ace at  Pel  la,  where  Olympias  waa  residing.  Tim 
would  not  be  stranger  than  it  is  that  Alexander  was 
present  at  the  banquet,  which,  according  to  tbe  cioleea 
of  the  court,  was  prolonged  until  both  Philip  and  his 
guests  were  much  heated  with  wine.    Attalas  Lad 
secretly  cherished  the  presumptuous  hope,  that  has 
niece's  influence  over  the  king  might  induce  him  la 
alter  the  succession,  and  to  appoint  a  child  of  \>tn  heir 
to  the  throne.    When  the  wine  had  thrown  him  off  hu 
guard,  he  could  not  refrain  from  disclosing  his  wiebe*, 
and  called  on  the  company  to  pray  that  the  gods  would 
crown  the  marriage  of  Philip  and  Cleopatra  by  tbe 
birth  of  a  legitimate  successor  to  the  kingdom.  Alex- 
ander took  fire  at  this  expression  :   and  exclairfTing, 

"  Do  you,  then,  count  m*  a  bastard  "  buried  the  g<* 
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m  out  of  which  he  was  drinking  at  his  head.    The ! 
hall  became  a  scene  of  tumult.    Philip  started  from 
His  couch,  and,  instead  of  rebuking  At  talus,  drew  his 
sword  and  rushed  at  his  son ;  but,  before  he  reached 
him,  stumbled  and  fell.    Alexander,  before  he  with- 
drew, is  said  to  have  pointed  to  his  father  as  he  lay 
od  the  floor,  with  the  taunt :  "  See  the  man  who  would 
•ass  over  from  Europe  to^Asia,  upset  in  crossing  from 
see  couch  to  another."    (Flut.,  Vit.  Alex.,  Q.—Athe- 
«t<rus,  13,  p.  657.)    The  quarrel  did  not  end  with  the 
ntoxication  of  the  evening,  as  the  offence  which  had 
been  given  to  the  prince  was  much  deeper  than  the 
momentary  provocation.    He  and  his  mother  quitted 
the  kingdom ;  she  found  shelter  at  the  court  of  her 
brother  Alexander,  who,  after  the  death  of  Arybas,  had 
succeeded,  through  Philip's  intervention,  to  the  throne 
of  Epirus,  having  supplanted  ^Eacidcs,  the  lawful  heir. 
Alexander  took  up  his  abode  in  Illy ria,  and  Philip  was 
obliged  at  last  to  employ  the  good  offices  of  a  Corin- 
thian, named  Dcmaratus,  to  induce" his  son  to  return 
to  Macedonia.    (P/u/.,  Vit.  Alex.,  9  )    It  was  not  so 
easy  to  appease  Olympias :  and  it  was  most  likely  with 
a  view  to  baffle  her  intrigues  that  Philip  negotiated  a 
match  between  his  brother-in-law  and  their  daughter 
Cleopatra.    When  the  brother-in-law  had  been  gained 
by  this  offer,  his  sister  saw  that  she  must  defer  her  re- 
venge, and  returned,  apparently  reconciled,  to  her  hus- 
band's court.    These  unhappy  differences,  and  perhaps 
the  continued  apprehension  of  hostile  movements  on 
the  side  of  Iliyris  and  Epirus,  may  have  been  the  causes 
which  prevented  Philip  from  crossing  over  to  Asia  in 
person  in  337  B.C.    In  the  course  of  this  year,  bow- 
ever,  he  sent  over  a  body  of  troops,  under  the  command 
of  Parmenio,  Amyntas,  and  Attalus  (whom,  perhaps, 
he  was  glad  to  remove  in  this  honourable  manner  from 
his  court),  to  the  western  coast  of  Asia,  to  engage  the 
Greek  cities  on  his  side,  and  to  serve  as  a  rallying 
point  for  all  who  were  disaffected  to  the  Persian  gov- 
ernment.   It  was  in  this  same  year  that  Pixodarus, 
tbe  usurper  of  the  Carian  throne,  aought  the  alliance 
of  Philip,  and  proposed  to  give  his  eldest  daughter  to 
Aridcus,  Philip's  son  by  his  Larissxan  wife,  Philinna, 
a  youth  of  imbecile  intellect.    Olympias  was,  or  af- 
fected to  be,  alarmed  by  this  negotiation ;  several  of 
Alexander's  young  companions  snared  her  suspicions, 
and  their  insinuations  persuaded  him  that  the  intended 
marriage  was  a  step  by  which  Philip  designed  to  raise 
AridsBUS  to  the  throne.    Under  this  impression  he 
despatched  Thcssalus,  a  Greek  player,  who  was  ex- 
ercising his  profession  at  the  Macedonian  court,  on  a 
secret  mission  to  Caria,  to  induce  Pixodarus  to  break 
off  the  match  with  Aridxus  and  to  transfer  hia  daugh- 
ter's hand  to  Alexander  himself.    Pixodarus  joyfully 
accepted  the  prince's  offer.    But  Philip,  having  dis- 
covered the  correspondence,  shamed  his  son  out  of  bis 
snspicionL.  by  an  indignant  expostulation,  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  him  in  the  presence  of  his  young  friend, 
Parmenio'a  son,  Philotas,  on  the  unworthiness  of  the 
connexion  which  he  was  about  to  form  with  a  barbarian, 
who  was  not  even  an  independent  prince,  but  a  Persian 
vassal.    Alexander  dropped  the  project,  which  bad  so 
strongly  excited  his  father's  resentment,  that  the  latter 
wrote  to  Corinth  to  demand  that  Thessalus  should  be 
sent  to  him  in  chains,  and  banished  four  of  Alexander's 
companions,  Harpalus,  Nearchus,  Phrygius,  and  Ptol- 
tmxui,  from  Macedonia :  to  one  of  them  the  beginning 
#f  a  wonderful  elevation.    So  passed  the  year  337. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  next  spring,  Philip's  prepara- 
tions for  hia  Asiatic  expedition  were  far  advanced. 
He  had  summoned  the  Greek  states  to  fumish  their 
contingents,  and,  as  became  the  general  of  the  Am- 
pbictyonie  council,  had  consulted  the  Delphic  oracle 
on  the  event  of  his  enterprise  ;  and,  it  is  said,  had  re- 
ceived an  answer  worthy  of  its  ancient  reputation  for 
lie  politic  ambiguity  :  "  Crowned  is  Ike  victim,  the  ai- 
ts* i*  ready,  the  stroke  it  impending"  (Dtod.  Sic.,  16, 


I  91),  though  tne  event  renders  this  anecdote  somewhat 
suspicious.  It  only  remained,  to  take  the  precaution 
which  he  had  meditated,  for  securing  the  peace  of  hia 
dominions  during  his  absence,  by  a  closer  alliance  with 
the  King  of  Epirus,  which  might  also  sooth  Olympiaa 
The  day  of  the  marriage  waa  fixed,  and  Philip  deter- 
mined to  celebrate  the  event  with  tho  utmost  splen- 
dour. It  afforded  an  opportunity  which  he  never  let 
slip,  of  attracting  Greeka  from  all  parts  to  bis  court, 
of  dazzling  them  by  his  raagr  ificence,  and  winning 
them  by  his  hospitality.  A  solemn  festival,  either  tbe 
national  one  of  the  Muses,  or  the  Olympic  games  in- 
stituted by  Archelaus,  was  proclaimed  to  be  held  i& 
the  ancient  capital  of  iEgs.  Musical  and  dramatic 
contests  were  announced,  for  which  artists  of  the  great- 
est celebrity  were  engaged.  When  the  lime  arrived, 
the  city  waa  crowded  with  strangers  ;  not  only  guests 
invited  by  the  king  and  his  courtiers,  but  envoys  de- 
puted by  most  of  the  leading  cities  of  Greece  to  hon- 
our the  solemnity,  and  to  offer  presents,  chiefly  crowns 
of  gold,  to  the  king.  A  splendid  banquet  followed  the 
nuptials.  On  the  morrow  an  exhibition  was  to  take 
place  in  the  theatre :  it  was  filled  at  an  early  hour  with 
spectators.  Tho  entertainments  began  with  a  solemn 
procession,  in  which,  among  other  treasures,  were  car- 
ried images  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  gorgeously 
adorned,  of  the  twelve  Olympian  gods :  a  thirteenth, 
which  seemed  to  be  somewhat  profanely  associated 
with  them,  represented  Philip  himself.  The  shouts 
of  an  admiring,  applauding  multitude  then  announced 
the  king's  approach.  He  advanced  in  while  robes  and 
festal  chaplet,  with  hia  son  and  the  bridegroom  on  ei- 
ther side,  a  few  paces  behind  him.  His  guards  he  had 
ordered  to  keep  at  a  distance,  that  all  might  have  a 
view  of  his  person,  and  that  it  might  not  be  supposed 
he  doubted  tbe  universal  good-will  of  tbe  Greeks. 
This  was  the  moment  when  a  young  man  stepped  forth 
from  the  crowd,  ran  up  to  the  king,  and,  draw  ng  a 
Celtic  sword  from  beneath  hia  garments,  plunged  it 
into  his  side.  Philip  fell  dead.  The  murderer  rushed 
towards  the  gates  of  the  town,  where  horses  were  wait- 
ing for  him.  He  was  closely  pursued  by  some  of  the 
great  officers  of  the  royal  body-guard,  but  would  have 
mounted  before  they  had  overtaken  him  if  his  sandal 
had  not  been  caught  by  the  atump  of  a  vine,  which 
brought  him  to  the  ground.  In  the  first  heat  of  their 
passion  his  pursuers  despatched  him.  His  name  was 
Pausaniaa ;  and  the  motive  that  impelled  him  to  the 
deed  was,  that  be  had  suffered  an  outrage  from  Attalus 
for  which  Philip  had  refused  to  give  him  satisfaction. 
(Aristot.,  Polit.,  6,  8,  10.)  Both  Olympiaa  and  Alex- 
ander wore  suspected  of  having  been  privy  to  the  deed, 
but,  as  would  seem,  without  any  very  atrong  grounds. 
Indeed,  the  character  of  Alexander  instinctively  re- 
coiled from  every  species  of  baseness,  and  yet  Niebuhr, 
in  his  lectures,  expresses  a  suspicion,  almost  amount- 
ing to  a  full  conviction,  of  Alexander's  guilt ! — Thus, 
in  the  47th  yeaf  of  hia  age  and  the  24th  of  his  reign, 
perished  Philip  of  Macedon,  at  tbe  end  of  one  great 
atage  of  a  prosperous  career,  near  the  outset  of  anoth- 
er which  opened  immeasurable  ground  for  hope.  A 
great  man  certainly,  according  to  the  common  scale  of 
princes,  though  not  a  hero  like  hia  son,  nar  to  be  tried 
by  a  philosophical  model.  But  it  waa  something  great, 
that  one  who  enjoyed  the  plcasurea  of  animal  existence 
so  keenly,  should  have  encountered  so  much  toil  and 
danger  for  glory  and  empire.  It  was  something  still 
greater,  that  one  who  waa  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
worst  sides  of  human  nature,  and  who  so  often  profited 
by  them,  should  yet  have  been  so  capable  of  sympa- 
thy snd  esteem.  If  we  charge  him  with  duplicity  in 
hia  political  transactions,  we  must  remember  thai  he 
preferred  the  milder  waya  of  gratifying  his  ambition  to 
those  of  violence  and  bloodshed  :  that  he  at  least  de- 
sired the  reputation  of  mercy  and  humanity.  If  hs 
once  asked  whether  a  fortress  was  so  inaccessible  that 
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Dot  eren  an  ass  laden  with  gold  could  mount  to  it,  we 
may  as  well  believe  the  anecdote  which  relates  of  him, 
that  he  replied  to  his  counsellors  who  urged  him  to 
tieat  Athens  with  rigour,  that  they  were  advising  him 
to  destroy  'the  theatre  of  his  glory.    (Plut.,  Reg.  et 
Imp.  Apophth.,  11.)    The  many  examples  of  gener- 
ous forbearance  teportcd  in  Plutarch's  collection  of  his 
apophthegms  cannot  be  all  groundless  fictions  :  and 
the  less  restraint  he  set  on  many  of  his  passions,  the 
moie  amiable  appears,  by  contrast,  the  self-control 
which  he  exercised,  when  he  was  tempted  to  an  un- 
j<Mt  or  harsh  use  of  his  power.    He  is  one  of  the  men 
of  whom  we  wish  to  know  more,  whose  familiar  let- 
ters and  conversation  must  have  been  worth  preserv- 
ing.   But  even  the  history  of  his  outward  life  is  like 
an  ancient  statue,  made  up  of  imperfect  and  ill-ad- 
justed fragments.    He  left  the  task  of  his  life  un- 
finished, and  his  death  must  have-  appeared  to  his 
contemporaries  premature    Wo  must  rather  admire 
the  peculiar  felicity  of  the  juncture  at  which  he  was 
removed  to  make  room  for  one  better  fitted  for  the 
work.    What  he  had  done,  his  successor  would  per- 
haps not  have  accomplished  so  well.    What  he  med- 
itated was  probably  much  less  than  his  6on  effect- 
ed, and  yet  more  than  he  himself  would  have  brought 
to  pass.    If  he  had  begun  his  enterprise,  he  would 
most  likely  have  done  little  more  than  mar  some 
splendid  pages  in  the  history  of  the  world.  (Thirl- 
tcair*  History  of  Greece,  vol.  6,  p.  69.  —  Cramer's 
Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  174.) — III.  The  third  of  the 
name,  was  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Aridaeus.    (Vid.  Aridsus.)- — IV.  One  of  the  sons  of 
Alexander,  slain  by  order  of  Olympias.  —  V.  The 
fifth  of  the  name,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Cassander, 
and  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Macedon 
about  898  B.C.    He  was  carried  off  by  sickness  after 
a  reign  of  one  year.    {Justin,  15,  4. — Id.,  16,  1.) — 
VI.  The  sixth  of  the  name,  was  still  an  infant  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  Demetrius  III.  of  Macedon.  He 
was  left  under  the  care  of  his  uncle  Antigonus  Doson, 
who,  being  guardian  of  his  nephew,  became,  in  fact, 
the  reigning  sovereign.    (Polyb.,  2,  45. — Plut.,  Vit. 
Aral.  — Justin,  28,  3.)    Antigonus  ruled  over  Mace- 
don for  the  space  of  twelve  years,  when  his  exertions 
in  defeating  the  Illyrians,  who  had  made  an  inroad 
into  his  territories,  caused  the  bursting  of  a  blood- 
vessel, which  terminated  his  existence    (Polyb ,  2, 
70.)    His  nephew  Philip,  though  only  fifteen  years  of 
age,  now  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  and  showed 
himself  deficient  neither  in  energy  nor  talents.  Adopt- 
ing the  policy  of  his  wise  and  able  predecessor  in  pro- 
tecting the  Achaeans  against  the  ambitious  designs  of 
the  ^Etolians,  who  were  now  become  one  of  the  most 
powerful  states  of  Greece,  he  engaged  in  what  Polyb- 
ius  has  termed  the  Social  War,  during  which  he  ob- 
tained several  important  auccesses,  and  effectually  re- 
pressed the  daring  spirit  of  that  people.    (Polyb.,  lib. 
4  et  5.)    The  great  contest  which  was  now  waging 
in  Italy,  between  Hannibal  and  the  Romans,  naturally 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  King  of  Macedon ;  and 
it  appears  from  Polybiua  and  Livy  that  he  actually 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Carthaginian  gen- 
eral.   By  securing,  however,  the  co-operation  of  the 
iEtolians,  the  Romans  were  enabled  to  keep  in  check 
the  forces  of  Philip ;  and,  on  the  termination  of  the 
struggle  with  Carthage,  sought  to  avenge  the  injury 
the  prince  had  meditated  by  invading  his  hereditary 
dominions.    Philip,  for  two  campaigns,  resisted  the 
attacks  of  the  Romans  and  their  allies,  the  iElolians, 
Eomcnes,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  the  Rhodians ; 
finally,  however,  he  sustained  a  signal  defeat  at  Cy- 
Koscephale,  in  the  plains  of  Thcssaly,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  sue  for  peace  on  such  conditions  as  the  vic- 
tors chose  to  impose.    These  were,  that  Demetrius, 
bis  younger  eon,  should  be  sent  as  a  hostage  to  Rome, 
and  that  he  should  not  engage  in  any  war  without  their 
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consent.    They  farther  imposed  a  fine  of  one  '£00" 
sand  talents,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  all  hit 
galleys.    (Lie.,  33,  30.)    In  the  war  which  the  Ro- 
mans afterward  carried  on  with  Antiochus,  king  of 
Syria,  Philip  actively  co-operated  with  the  forma; 
but,  joalous  of  his  talents,  and  aware  also  of  tut  tnbv 
tious  spirit,  the  Romans  seized  every  opportunity  of 
counteracting  his  efforts  to  restore  the  empire  of  Ma- 
cedon to  its.  former  power  and  importance.  Pukj 
beheld  this  course  of  conduct  with  ill-disguised  rtn- 
tion  and  disgust ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  mutual 
ill-will  would  have  led  to  an  open  rupture  if  the  data 
of  Philip  had  not  intervened.    This  event  is  said  to 
have  been  hastened  by  the  domestic  troubles  wtuen 
concurred  to  imbittcr  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  Dis- 
sensions bad  long  subsisted  between  his  two  sou  Per- 
seus and  Demetrius ;  and,  by  the  arts  of  the  forma, 
who  was  the  elder,  but  illegitimate,  a  violent  preju- 
dice bad  been  raised  in  the  mind  of  Philip  against  tie 
latter,  who  had  resided  at  Rome  for  some  years  as  a 
hostage,  even  after  peace  was  concluded  with  that 
power.    Tho  unfortunate  Demetrius  fell  a  victim  to 
his  brother's  treachery,  and  his  father's  credulity  tad 
injustice.    (Ltt ,  40,  24  )    But  Phdip  having  discov- 
ered, not  long  after,  the  fatal  error  into  which  he  had 
been  betrayed,  was  so  stung  with  remorse,  that  an- 
guish of  mind  soon  brought  him  to  tbe  grave.  (Vid. 
Perseus.)    He  died  B.C.  179,  after  a  reign  of  forty- 
two  years.    (Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.,  voL  I,  p.  243  )— 
VII.  M.  Julius,  a  Roman  emperor,  of  an  obscure 
family  in  Trachonitis,  a  province  of  Arabia,  to  th« 
south  of  Damascus,  and  hence  called  tbe  Aratim 
Zonaras  (12,  19)  and  Cedrenus  (vol.  1,  p  25?)  nuke 
Bostra,  the  capital  of  the  country,  to  have  been  dm 
native  city  ;  but  the  language  of  Aureliua  Victor  would 
rather  incline  us  to  believe  that  he  was  bom  in  the  ee- 
virons  of  that  city,  since  he  calls  him  in  one  put 
''Arabs  Trachoniiis"  (dt  Cat ,  28),  and  in  another, 
speaks  of  his  father  as  having  been  "  nobilusmu  is- 
tronum  ductor."    (EpU.,  28.)    His  first  act.  also,  oa 
attaining  to  the  empire,  was  to  found  a  city  not  far 
from  Bo&tra,  which  he  dignified  with  the  name  of  Phil- 
ippopolis.    St.  Jerome,  who  speaks  of  this  foundation, 
confounds  with  the  Arabian  city  another  of  the  same 
name  in  Thrace.    Jomandes  falls  into  the  same  error 
(p.  108).    Burckhardl  found  in  the  environs  of  Bostra 
a  Greek  inscription  bearing  the  name  PhiUppopoUs, 
whicl  sets  tho  matter  at  rest.    (Travels,  p.  98. V — 
Philip  entered  tbe  Roman  armies,  and  soou  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  services,  until  he  was  at  length 
appointed  commander  of  tbe  body-guard,  in  the  reign 
of  Gordian  III.,  having  succeeded  Misilheus.  wham 
he  was  suspected  of  having  cut  off.    In  taking  tbe 
place  of  Misitbeus,  Philip  became,  in  fact,  as  his  pre- 
decessor had  been,  the  guardian  of  the  young  prince, 
and  the  maater  of  the  empire.    Gordian  had,  under 
the  auspicea  of  Misitheus,  undertaken,  the  year  prew 
oiis,  an  expedition  against  the  Persians,  which  ended 
gloriously  for  the  Roman  anna ;  and  be  now  prepared 
lor  a  second  campaign  against  tbe  same  foe,  when 
Philip  produced  an  artificial  scarcity  by  intercepting 
the  supplies  of  corn,  and  thus  raised  a  spirit  of  dis- 
affection against  the  young  emperor.    These  intrigues, 
however,  did  not  delay  tbe  march  of  the  army,  wluea 
advanced  into  Mesopotamia,  defeated  the  Persian*, 
and  compelled  their  king  to  take  shelter  in  the  very 
heart  of  bis  dominions.    Gordian  returned  triumphant, 
when  the  partisans  of  Philip  excited  a  commotion  it 
the  camp,  and  finally  compelled  tbe  emperor  to  re- 
ceive Philip  as  an  associate  in  the  empire.    This  d> 
vision  of  power,  consummated  by  forcible  means,  ec*V4 
not  prove  of  very  long  duration,  and  the  young  momr  f 
was  soon  after  deposed  and  put  to  death.    His  ashn 
were  conveyed  to  Rome,  and  a  splendid  monument  ws» 
erected  to  his  memory,  near  Circesium,  on  the  Eephri 
tea.   Meanwhile  the  letters  of  Philip  to  the  senate  par 
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ported  that  Gordiut  bad  died  of  illness,  and  that  the  ' 
choice  of  (he  army  had  fallen  upon  him.  Arganthis, 
king  of  Scythia,  was  encouraged  to  advance  by  the  , 
tidings  "f  the  death  of  Miaitheua;  but  Philip,  each-  I 
ficing  the  interests  of  the  state  to  his  own,  and  paying  j 
oo  regard  to  this  new  invasion,  hastened  to  secure  his  | 
election  at  Rome,  where  he  professed  to  venerate  the 
statues  of  Gordian,  who  had  been  deified  by  the  sen- 
ate.  The  fickle  multitude  were  amused  and  concili- 
ated by  one  of  those  juggles  of  public  pageantry  which 
are  found  to  be  so  useful  in  turning  the  attention  of 
the  people  from  the  flagittousness  of  their  rulers.  The 
thousandth  anniversary  of  the  building  of  Rome  was 
celebrated  by  splendid  games,  and  by  combats  in  the 
amphitheatre.  But  the  claim  of  the  "'  Arabian"  to  the 
empire  of  Rome  was  disputed  by  Decius,  who  had 
been  sen',  to  quell  a  sedition  in  Pannonia,  and  who 
joined  the  revoltera.  Philip  lost  a  battle  near  Verona, 
and  this  event  was  to  his  soldiers  the  signal  for  his 
assassination  (A.D.  249).  His  son  was  slain  in  the 
Prsetoriaii  camp.  (Capitol.,  Vit.  Gord.  Tert.,  29, 
seqq. — Aurel.  Vict.,  l.e.  —  Casattb.,  de  Us  qui  post 
Gord.  Text ,  principes  fuere,  $  iv.) — VIII.  A.n  Acar- 
canian,  and  physician  to  Alexander  the  Great.  When 
that  monarch  had  been  seized  with  a  fever,  after  ba- 
thing, while  overheated,  in  the  cold  stream  of  the 
Cvdnus,  and  most  of  his  medical  attendants  despaired 
of  bis  life,  Philip,  who  stood  high  in  his  confidence, 
undertook  to  prepare  a  medicine  which  would  relieve 
him.  In  the  mean  while,  a  letter  was  brought  to  the 
king  from  Parmenio,  informing  him  of  a  report,  that 
Philip  had  been  bribed  by  Dan  us  to  poison  him.  Al- 
exander, it  is  said,  had  the  letter  in  his  hand  when  the 
physician  came  in  with  the  draught,  and,  giving  it  to 
aim,  drank  the  potion  while  tbo  other  read ;  a  theatri- 
cal scene,  as  Plutarch  unsuspectingly  observes,  but 
one  which  would  not  have  been  invented  except  for 
•uch  a  character,  and  which  A  man  was  therefore  in- 
duced, though  doubtingly,  to  record.  The  remedy, 
or  Alexander's  excellent  constitution,  prevailed  over 
the  disease ;  but  it  was  long  before  he  bad  regained 
sufficient  strength  to  resume  his  march.  (Pint.,  Vit. 
AUx.—Arrian,  Exp.  Al,  2,  4, 12,  seqq.)  The  whole 
atory  is  now  regarded  as  a  very  apocryphal  one.  We 
cannot  very  well  understand  what  Parmenio  was  doing, 
that  he  did  not  come  himself  instead  of  writing.  One 
sees  from  Curtius  (3,  6)  how  the  narrative  was  em- 
bellished. In  Arrian,  Parmenio'a  letter  only  mentions 
a  report  which  he  had  heard,  that  Philip  had  been 
bribed.  In  Curtius,  it  is  asserted  that  he  had  been 
promised  one  thousand  talents,  and  the  hand  of  the 
aister  of  Darius.  There  was  certainly  some  confu- 
sion between  this  story  and  that  of  Alexander  the 
Lyncestian.  Seneca  (de  Ira,  2,  23)  says,  that  it  was 
Olympiaa  who  sent  the  warning  letter  about  Philip. 
(ThirlwalVs  History  of  Greece,  vol.  6,  p.  173.) — IX. 
A  pretender  to  the  crown  of  Macedonia,  after  the 
orerthrow  of  Perseus.  He  is  commonly  known  by 
the  appellation  of  "  Pseudophilippus."  His  true 
name  was  Andriscus.  (Vid.  Anuriscus.) —  X.  Tne 
Greek  translator  of  the  work  of  Horapollo.  From  the 
internal  evidence  afforded  by  the  translation  itself,  he 
n  supposed  to  have  lived  a  century  or  two  later  than 
Hora|>oIlo ;  and  at  a  time  when  every  remnant  of  ac- 
tual knowledge  of  the  subject,  on  which  Horapollo 
treats,  muat  have  vaniahed.  (Cory,  Hieroglyphics  of 
Horapollo,  pref,  p.  ix.)— XI.  A  comic  poet  of  Athens, 
son  of  Aristophanes.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  in- 
herited any  considerable  portion  of  Us  father's  won- 
derful abilities.  (Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  p.  1 15,  4th 
ed.) — XII.  A  native  of  Opus,  and  a  disciple  of  Plato. 
Diogenes  Laertius  informs  us  (3,  37),  that  Plato  died 
before  publishing  his  *•  Laws,"  and  that  Philip  of  Opus 
gave  to  the  world  the  manuscript  of  the  work,  which 
he  found  among  hi*  matter's  tablets.  (Vid.  Plato.) 
Philn  wrote  "  on  Eclipses,  and  on  the  size  o**  the  Sun, 


Moon,  and  Earth"  (wept  U?.et\(>euv,  ko!  firyiBovr  i.Xiot 
itai  oelqvic  *<*<  YV()-  The  work  is  cited  by  Stobcua 
(Scholl,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  8.)— XIII.  An  epi- 
grammatic poet,  a  n«<ive  of  Thessalonica,  who  flour- 
ished during  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  is  sometimes 
called  "  the  Macedonian,"  but  more  frequently  "  Phil- 
ip of  Thessalonica."  We  have  eighty-five  epigrams  of 
hia  remaining.  They  display  little  originality,  beaaj 
for  the  most  part  imitations  of  preceding  poets.  (Ja- 
cobs, Catal.  Poet.  Epigr.,  p.  935.)  Philip  of  Thes- 
salonica is  the  compiler  of  what  is  termed  the  "  Sec- 
ond Anthology,"  thus  continuing  the  work  commenced 
by  Melcager.  The  interval  between  the  two  compila- 
tions "was  about  150  years.  (Jacobs,  I.  c.  —  Scholl, 
Hist.  La.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  49,  65.) 

Pmuscus,  I.  an  orator,  and  also  an  epigrammatic 
poet,  one  of  whose  effusions  haa  been  preserved  by 
Plutarch,  who  speaks  of  him  as  a  contemporary  of 
Lvsiss,  and  a  pupil  of  Isocrates.  He  was  a  native  of 
Miletus  in  Ionia  ;  and,  besides  his  poetical  pieces,  left 
several  harangues  and  a  life  of  Lycurgus.  (Ruhnken, 
Hist.  Crit.  Orat.  Gr.,  p.  lxxxui.—  Pint.,  X.  Orat. 
Vit.,  p.  836  —  Suidas,  s.  v.— Jacobs,  Catal.  Poet. 
Epigr.,  p.  936.) — II.  or  perhaps  Philicus,  a  tragic 
poet,  a  native  of  Corcyra,  and  contemporary  with 
Theocritus  (270  B.C.).  He  gave  his  name,  as  inven- 
tor, to  a  particular  species  of  Iambic  verse  (Met rum 
PhUisceum  or  Philiceum).  (Scholl,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr., 
vol.  3,  p.  86.)  —  III.  A  tragic  poet,  a  native  of  .Egi- 
na,  and  contemporary  with  Philiscus  of  Corcyra. 
(Scholl,  I.  c.)—  IV*.  A  sculptor  of  Rhodes,  whose 'era 
is  uncertain.  He  made,  among  others,  two  statues, 
one  of  Apollo,  the  other  of  Venus,  which  were  placed 
in  the  collection  of  Octavia.    (Plin.,  36,  5,  4.) 

Phimstus,  a  wealthy  native  of  Syracuse,  who  em- 
ployed his  riches  in  procuring  the  sovereign  power  fot 
Dionysius  the  Elder.  He  became,  subsequently,  the 
confidant,  minister,  and  general  of  the  tyrant ;  but  be 
lost  his  favour  by  having  secretly  married  one  of  his 
nieces,  and  was  driven  into  exile.  He  retired  t« 
Adria,  where  he  wrote  on  the  "  Antiquities  of  Sicily," 
in  seven  books,  which  was  carried  down  to  the  third 
year  of  the  83d  Olympiad,  and  embraced  a  period  of 
eight  centuries.  He  composed  also  a  "  Life  of  Dio- 
nysius," in  four  books.  Having  been  recalled  from 
banishment  by  Dionys<us  the  younger,  he  became  the 
antagonist  of  Dion  and  Plato,  who  had  gained  an  as- 
cendancy over  the  mind  of  that  prince.  Philistus 
commanded  the  fleet  of  Dionysius  in  the  naval  battle 
with  Dion  and  the  Syracusans,  which  cost  the  tyran' 
his  throne,  and  his  vessel  having  run  aground,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  and  put  to  an  ignominious  death.  Be- 
sides the  two  works  already  mentioned,  Philistus 
wrote  the  life  of  Dionysius  the  younger,  in  two  books. 
These  three  productions  being  united,  bore  the  com 
mon  name  of  'EikcXiku.  Cicero  praises  this  historian, 
and  calls  him  "  almost  a  little  Thucydides"  (pane  pu- 
sillus  Thucydides  — Ep.,  ad  Q.  Fratr.,  2,  13  —Com- 
pare de  Dirin.,  I,  20).  But  Plutarch  and  Pausaniaa 
reproach  him  with  having  sacrificed  truth  to  the  de- 
sire  of  recovering  the  good  graces  of  his  master. 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  also  observes,  that  if  he 
has  managed  to  resemble  his  model,  Thucydides,  it  is 
only  in  two  respects,  in  having  left  behind  him  un- 
finished writings,  and  in  the  disorder  which  prevails 
throughout  his  works.  In  point  of  sentiment  and  feel- 
ing, there  is,  according  to  Dionysius,  no  resemblance 
whatever  between  the  two :  Thucydides  had  a  lofty 
and  noble  spirit ;  Philistus,  on  the  other  hand,  yielded 
slavish  obedience  to  tvrants,  and  sacrificed  truth  to 
them.  Dionysius  cou leases,  however,  that  the  style 
of  Philistus  was  clear,  and  marked  by  "  roundness" 
and  energy,  though  without  figures  snd  ornament. — 
Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have  greatly  admired 
the  works  of  Philistus,  and  they  formed  part  of  his 
portative  library.    The  fragmenta  of  tbis  writer  harr 
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bean  collected  i>y  Gbller,  in  bis  work  "  De  situ  et  Ori- 
frine  SyraevsaTum,"  p.  177.  —  M.  Set  in,  in  his  "Re- 
cherckes  tur  ia  vie  et  Us  Ivrits  de  Pkilishu"  (Mem. 
de  V  Acad,  its  Inter  ,  vol.  13.  p.  1,  seqq),  maintain* 
that  Philtstus  was  a  f  ipil  of  Itocratea ;  GSlier,  how- 
erer,  shows  very  conclusively,  that  Sevin  was  misled 
by  a  corrupt  passage  in  Cicero  (de  Oral.,  2,  23),  where, 
instead  of  "  Philuti,"  we  ought  to  read  "  Philisci," 
and  where  the  reference  can  only  be  to  Pbiliscus  the 
Milrsian.  (Gilltr,  Op.  ctt.,  p.  112,  seqq— Dion. 
Hal.,  De  Vet  Script.  cens.  (OV,  ed  Reisie,  vol.  5, 
p.  427).~/r/.  Eput  ad  Cn.  Pump.  (Op  ,  vol.  6,  p. 
7S0),— SchoU,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr,  vol.  2,  p.  177,  seqq.— 
Sainie- Croix,  Examen  det  Hut.  d'Alex.,  p.  12.) 

Philo,  I.  a  sutuary,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  This  is  evident  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  made  a  statue  of  Heplurslion.  (Tatian,  Oral. 
•tde.  dr.,  56  )  This  artist  is  undoubtedly  referred  to 
in  a  well-known  inscription  given  by  Wheler  (//in., 
209.  — Compare  Spohn,  Mite.  Erud.  Antiq.,  332. — 
ChishuJI,  Antiq.  Asiat.,  p.  59.  teqq. — Jacobs,  Anthol. 
Gr.,  3,  l,  p.  192  —  Sdlig,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  v  ) — H.  A 
native  of  Byxantium,  who  flourished  about  150  B.C. 
He  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  architect  Philo, 
who,  in  the  time  of  the  orator  Lycurgus,  built  the  ar 
serial  in  the  Pirasus. — Philo  of  Byxantium  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  treatise  having  relation  to  mechanics,  in  five 
books,  (/  which  only  the  last  two  remain  to  us.  These 
treat  of  the  making  of  missile  weapons  (BtXoiroutd, 
or  'OpyavoKOiUd),  of  the  construction  of  towers,  walla, 
ditches,  as  well  as  other  works  required  for  the  siege 
of  cities.  There  is -ascribed  to  him  also  a  work  on 
•iie  "Sewer  HWer*  of  the  World""  (Utpi  ruv  'Eard 
Qeatu'iTuv).  These  wonders  are,  the,  gardens  of  Se- 
miramis,  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  statue  of  Jupiter 
•t  Olympia,  the  colossus  of  Rhodes,  the  walls  of  Bab- 

£lon,  the  temple  of  Disna  at  Ephesus,  and  the  Mauso- 
tum.  The  last  chapter  of  the  work,  however,  is  want- 
ing, ar  1  the  last  but  one  is  in  a  very  mutilated  state. 
It  is  a  production  of  very  little  value,  excepting  the 
chapter  which  treats  of  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  and 
the  fragment  that  remains  of  the  description  of  the 
Ephcsian  temple,  two  monuments  which  Philo  himself 
saw.  As  he  no  doubt  bad  also  beheld  the  tomb  of 
Mausolus,  we  have  to  regret  the  toss  of  the  last  chap- 
ter, in  which  tjis  was  described.  The  style,  however, 
of  this  work  indicates  a  more  recent  writer  than  the 
author  of  the  Melo-nouna.  The  tw«.  books  of  the  trea- 
tise relsting  to  Missiles,  dec,  are  to  bo  found  in  the 
collection  of  the  "  Ancient  Mathematicians'*  (Maihe- 
malici  Vetercs,  Paris,  1693,  p.  49-104).  The  first 
five  chapters  of  the  "  Seven  Wonders"  were  published, 
for  the  first  time,  by  Leo  Allatius,  Rom.,  1640,  8vo, 
with  a  very  careless  Latin  version.  A  corrected  edi- 
tion was  given  by  De  Boissieu,  who  accompanied  M. 
de  Crcqui  in  his  embassy  to  Rome,  and  delivered  a 
harangue  before  Urban  VIII.  This  edition  was  cor- 
rected by  the  Vatican  MS.,  and  appeared  at  the  end 
of  the  Ibis  of  Ovid  published  in  1661,  at  tbe  Lyons 
press,  8vo.  It  is  rarely  met  w;th,  and  waa  unknown 
to  Bast,  who,  whon  the  Vatican  MS.  was  brought  to 
Parie,  published  the  variations  contained  in  it,  though 
they  were  already  given  in  the  edition  of  Boissieu. 
This  editior.  rf  Boissieu  swarms  with  typographical 
saw* ;  but  it  is  accompanied  by  a  good  Latin  ver- 
sion. Tfce  edition  of  Allatius,  corrected  by  Grotiovi- 
oa,  was  reprinted  in  the  Thesaurus  Antiq.  Crit.,  vol. 
7,  with  the  fragment  of  the  sixth  chapter,  which  Hoi- 
stenius  had  found.  Tcucher  promised  a  new  edition 
in  1811.  but  it  never  saw  the  light,  the  editor  having 
iied  before  he  could  complete  it.  In  1816,  Orel  1 1 
published  a  new  edition,  with  the  text  corrected  after 
Boissieu  and  Bast,  and  with  "  Testimonia  Veterum," 
See.  This  is  the  best  edition :  it  contains  also  the 
fragments  of  tbe  Sophist  Callinicus,  and  of  Adrian  of 
Tyre  Hist  Lit  Gr.,  vol  3,  p.  367.-//#- 


mann.  Lex.  BMngr :.  vol.  3,  p.  224  III.  Called, 
for  distinction'  aake,  Judaus  ('Iovdofoc)  or  "  tbe  Jew,* 
was  a  native  of  Alexandrea,  a  member  of  a  stcar- 
dotal  family,  and  flourished  about  40  A.D.  He  be* 
longed  to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  and  was  i  great 
zealot  for  tbe  religion  of  his  fathers.  On  occasion  of 
a  tumuli  which  nad  taken  place  at  Alexandres,  the 
Hellenistic  Jews  of  this  city  sent  him  to  Rome  to  car- 
ry their  justification  before  the  Emperor  Caligula ;  bel 
the  latter  refused  to  receive  him  into  his  presence 
Philo  was  a  man  of  great  learning.  He  had  carefully 
studied  all  the  Grecian  systems  of  philosophy,  and  be 
made  an  admirable  use  of  this  knowledge  in  acrom- 
plishing  tbe  object  which  be  had  in  view,  of  presenting 
the  pagans,  namely,  with  the  sacred  Scriptures  of  ha 
nation  as  the  perfection  of  all  human  wisdom.  Of  til 
the  systems  of  profane  philosophy,  no  one  suited  hi* 
views  so  well  as  the  Platonic.  His  inclination  to- 
wards a  contemplative  life  was  nurtured  by  the  peru- 
sal of  Plato'a  writings,  while  their  mysterious  tenden- 
cy served  to  inflame  his  imagination.  Tbe  ideas  ol 
Plato  were  amalgamated  with  Philo'a  doctrine  respect- 
ing tbe  Scriptures,  and  he  may  thus  be  regarded  as 
the  precursor  of  that  strange  philosophy  which,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  his  time,  developed  itself 
in  Egypt.  The  style  of  Philo  is  expressly  modelled 
after  that  of  Plato.  A  perusal  of  his  works,  which  are 
quite  numerous,  is  not  only  interesting  for  the  study 
of  the  New-Platonic  philosophy,  but  extremely  impor- 
tant for  understanding  the  Septuagint  and  the  books  of 
tbe  New  Testament.  Mai  discovered,  in  1816.  some 
unedited  fragments  of  this  writer.  An  Armenian  trans- 
lation was  also  found  at  Lemberg,  in  Galicia,  bv  Zoh- 
rab,  an  Armenian,  in  1791,  which  contained  thirteea 
productions  of  Philo,  of  which  eight  no  longer  exist  in 
Greek.  ( Maii  de  Phtlonis  Judan  et  Eusebi*  Pam?hh 
scriptis  inediiis  Dissertatio,  Mediolani,  1816,  8vo.,i 
The  best  edition  of  Philo  is  that  of  Mangey,  Lc<ni  , 
1742,  2  vols.  fol. :  the  latest  is  that  of  Richter,  form- 
ing the  aecond  part  of  the  "  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  Lips., 
192H-1830, 8vols.  12mo.  It  contains  merely  the  text. 
The  two  works  found  by  Msi  were  published  st  Milan 
in  1818, 8vo,  and  Aucher  published  at  Venice,  in  182*2, 
a  Latin  translation  of  the  three  works  of  Philo,  of 
which  Zohrab  had  found  the  Armenian  text.  The 
Hebrew  Lexicon  of  Philo,  which  exista  only  in  a  latin 
version,  and  which  is  found  in  no  edition  of  his  works, 
is  contained  in  the  second  volume  of  the  works  of  St. 
Jerome,  published  in  Paris,  1633.  (SchiU,  Hut  Lit. 
Gr.,  vol.  5,  p.  65,  seqa. —  Hoffman*,  Lex.  Bibtiogr., 
vol.  3,  p.  226,  seq.) — IV.  An  epigrammatic  poet,  who 
flourished  from  the  reign  of  Nero  to  that  of  Hadrian. 
He  celebrated,  in  a  separate  production,  tbe  reign  of 
the  latter.  Eudocia  states  (p.  4'24),  that  he  composed 
four  books  of  epigrams.  Only  one  small  distich  re- 
mains. (Jacobs,  Catal.  Poet.  Epigr.,  p.  936.)— V. 
A  native  of  I<arissa,  the  pupil  and  successor  of  CbV 
tomachus  in  the  chair  of  the  New  Academy.  He 
also  taught  at  Rome,  having  retired  to  that  city  from 
Athens  during  the  Mithradatic  war,  B.C.  100.  By 
some  he  has  been  considered  the  founder  of  a  Paartk 
Academy.  Philo  confined  s  epticism  to  a  contradic- 
tion of  the  metaphysics  of  the  Stoics  and  their  pretend- 
ed criteria  of  knowledge :  he  contradicted  the  sphere  . 
of  logic  ;  made  moral  philosophy  merely  a  matter  of 
public  instruction  ;  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the 
Old  and  New  Academies  equally  doubted  the  ceruin- 
ty  of  speculative  knowledge.  Cicero  waa  one  of  bis 
auditors,  and  often  makes  mention  of  him  in  bis  wri- 
tings. (TVnitfmonn,  Manual  Hist.  Philos.,  p.  154  — 
Compare  Schbll,  Hist  Lit.  Gr.,  voL  5,  p.  198.) 

Philoctbtbs,  a  Thessalian  prince,  son  of  Poms  or 
Posan,  king  of  Melibota.  According  to  the  account  ot 
Apollodorua  and  others,  which  we  have  followed  m 
the  narrative  of  the  death  of  Hercules,  that  bero  gave 
his  bow  and  arrowa  to  Peres,  father  of  Philoctetea.  as 
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t  reward  for  having  kindled  his  funeral  pile  on  Mount 
(Eta,  when  all  his  immediate  followers  declined  so  to 
do.    A  different  form,  however,  is  given  to  the  story 
by  Hygmus  and  other  authorities,  mho  make  Hercules 
to  have  bestowed  the  gift  on  Philoctetes,  the  son,  for 
Waving  performed  the  same  service  which  other  mycol- 
ogists assign  to  the  father.    (Hygin.fab.,  36. — Schol. 
ad  Ham.,  II.,  6-  Ovid,  Met.,  9,  234  —  Serv.  ad  JEn., 
3, 402.—  Munckei ,  ad  Hygin,  I.  c.)  Sophocles,  again, 
differs  from  both  accounts,  in  assigning  the  task  of 
kindling  the  pile  to  Hyllus,  the  son  of  the  hero  him- 
self.  (Soph  .  Track.,  1211,  1270,  1273.)  —  Philocte- 
tes, as  one  of  the  suiters  of  Helen,  was  compelled  to 
take  part  in  the  war  cgaiost  Priam.    He  led  the  forces 
of  Methonc,  Tbaumaiia,  Melibcea,  and  Ohzon,  and 
sailed  from  Aulis,  along  with  Oie  rest  of  the  fleet,  to 
the  land  of  Troy.    He  was  nst,  however,  suffered  to 
remain  for  any  long  lime  an  inmate  of  the  Grecian 
camp.    A  very  offensive  wound  in  his  foot,  and  the 
loud  ami  ill-omened  cries  of  suffering  which  he  was  j 
constantly  uttering,  induced  the  Greeks  to  move  him  j 
from  their  vicinity,  and,  having  transported  him  to  the  j 
island  of  Leinnos,  they  treacherously  left  him  there. 
Ulysses  is  said  to  have  planned  and  executed  the  deed. 
{Soph.,  Pkiloct ,  5.)    The  causes  of  tho  wound  of 
Philoctetes  are  differently  stated  by  mycologists. 
Some  ascribe  it  to  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  which  Juno 
sent  to  attack  him,  because  he  had  kindled  the  funeral 
pile  for  Hercules,  and  bad  collected  his  ashes ;  and 
they  make  hiin  to  have  received  the  wound  in  the  isl- 
and of  Lemnos,  and  to  have  been  there  abandoned  by 
die  Greeks.    (Hygin ,  fab.,  102.)    Th»  scholiast  on 
Homer  (//.,  2,  722)  says  that  he  was  bitten  in  Lem- 
09S,  at  the  altar  of  Minerva  surnamed  Chrysa  (com- 

Bire  Pktlostratut,  Icon.,  p.  863,  td.  Mar  ell),  while 
ktys  of  Crete  (2,  14)  and  Tzetzes  (ad  Lycophr., 
911)  make  him  to  have  received  his  wound  in  the  city 
of  Chrvsa,  near  Troy.  Others,  again,  laid  the  scene 
of  the  iable  in  the  small  island  of  Nese,  near  Lemnos. 
( Slepk.  Byz. ,  *.  t .  'Situ. )  Theocritus  says  that  he  was 
•rounded  by  the  serpent  while  contemplating  the  tomb 
of  Troilus,  in  the  temple  of  the  Thymbrean  Apollo. 
{Meurs.  ad  Lycophr.,  912.)  Finally,  the  scholiast  on 
Sophocles  tells  us  that  Philoc teles  was  bitten  on  the 
shore  of  I^emnos,  while  in  the  act  of  raising  an  altar  to 
Hercules.  (Schol.  ad  Soph  ,  Philoet.,  269.)— The 
Greeks,  having  been  informed  by  an  oracle  that  Troy 
could  not  be  taken  without  the  arrows  of  Hercules, 
despatched  Ulysses  and 


i  Pyrrhus  to  Lemnos,  to  urge 
end,  by  his  presence,  to  the 


Pbiloctetes  to  put  an 

tedious  siege.    The  chief,  whose  resentment  towards 
the  Greeks,  and  especially  towards  Ulysses,  the  imme- 
diate promoter  of  his  removal  from  the  camp,  was  still 
unabated,  refused  to  comply  with  their  summons,  and 
would  have  persisted  in  his  refusal  had  not  Hercules 
•ppeared,  and  enjoined  upon  him,  on  a  promise  that  his 
wounds  should  be  cured,  to  accede  to  the  request  that 
was  made  of  him.    Philoctetes  accordingly  returned  to 
the  camp  before  Troy,  where  he  was  cured  by  Macha- 
on,  and  where  he  particularly  distinguished  himself  by 
his  valour,  and  by  his  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  bow. 
Paris,  among  others,  fell  by  his  hand.    ( Txetz.  ad  Ly- 
cophr.. 911.—  Hygin.,  fab.,  112,  114.)  Philoctetes 
survived  the  siege ;  but,  instead  of  returning  to  Greece, 
settled  with  his  followers  in  Italy,  where  he  founded 
the  city  of  Petilia  in  the  territory  of  the  Pnittii.  ( Vir- 
fu\  M*  ,  3,  401.) — Scrvius,  in  his  commentary  on 
Virgil,  gives  another  and  very  different  legend  con- 
cerning the  Thessalian  hero.    According  to  this  ver- 
sion of  the  fable,  Philoctetes  was  the  companion  and 
friend  of  Hercules,  and  the  latter,  just  before  his  death, 
enjoined  upon  him,  with  an  oath,  not  to  disclose  where 
his  ashes  were  interred,  and  be  gave  him,  on  condi- 
tion of  his  preserving  the  secret,  his  bow  and  arrows. 
When  the  Greeks  were  informed  by  the  oracle  that 
Tror  could  not  be  taken  without  the  arrows  of  Hercu- 
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les,  they  went  in  quest  of  Philozlelea  («no,  according 
to  this  account,  had  not  gone  to  the  Trojan  war),  and 
made  inquiries  of  bin.  respecting  the  son  of  Ale  m una. 
At  first,  Philoctetes  pretended  not  to  know  where  he 
was  ;  at  length,  however,  he  informed  them  that  he  was 
dead.  The  Greeks  then  urging  him  to  declare  where 
the  hero  was  buried,  Philoctetes,  in  order  to  evade  his 
oath,  struck  the  ground  with  his  fool,  without  uttering 
a  word,  and  the  spot  was  discovered.  He  himself  wai 
then  led  away  to  the  war ;  but,  not  long  after,  oue  ol 
the  arrows  fell  on  the  foot  with  which  he  had  betrayed 
the  burial-place  of  Hercules,  and  inflicted  a  painful 
and  most  noisome  wound.  The  Greeks  for  a  long 
lime  bore  with  him  on  account  of  the  oracle.  At 
last,  their  patience  being  exhausted,  and  the  stench  ol 
the  wound,  together  with  the  cries  of  the  sufferer,  oe- 
ing  quite  insupportable,  Philoctetes  was  conveyed  to 
he  island  of  Lemnos,  his  arrows  being  first  taken  from 
him.  His  wound  pre\enting  a  return  to  his  native 
country,  he  sailed  frcm  Lemnos  to  Italy,  and  foundec 
Petilia;  and  here  he  was  finally  cured.  (Serv.  ac 
Virg.,  JEn .,  3,  401.)  Sophocles  has  made  the  suffer- 
ings of  Philoctetes  the  subject  of  one  of  his  tragedies. 
( Kid.  Sophocles ) 

Philolaus,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  born  at  Cro 
lona,  but  who  afterward  lived  at  Thebes,  and  also  at 
Heracles.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Archytas,  and  flour- 
ished in  the  time  of  Plato.  It  was  from  him  that  Pla- 
to purchased  the  written  records  of  the  Pythagorean 
system,  contrary  to  an  express  oath  taken  by  the  soci- 
ety of  Pythagoresns,  pledging  themselves  to  keep  se- 
cret the  mysteries  of  their  sect.  Plutarch  relates,  that 
Philolaus  was  one  of  the  persons  who  escaped  from 
the  house  which  was  burned  by  Cylon  during  the  life 
of  Pythagoras;  but  this  account  cannot  be  correct. 
Philolaus  was  contemporary  with  Plato ;  and,  there- 
fore, certainly  not  with  Pythagoras.  Interfering  in  af- 
fairs of  state,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  political  jealousy. 
Philolaus  treated  the  doctrines  of  nature  with  great 
subtlety,  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  great  obscurity ; 
referring  everything  that  exiats  to  mathematical  prin- 
ciples. He  taught  that  the  world  ia  one  whole,  which 
has  a  fiery  centre,  about  which  the  ten  celestial  spheres 
revolve,  heaven,  the  aun.  the  planets,  the  earth,  and 
the  moon. — At  Thebes,  Philolaus  was  the  teacher  ol 
Simmies  and  Ccbes,  before  they  came  to  Socrates  at 
Athens.  (Plat.,  Pkad.,  p.  61.)  Fragments  of  the 
writings  of  this  philosopher  have  come  down  to  us,  the 
genuineness  of  which  has  been  satisfactorily  establish- 
ed by  Bockh  in  his  two  treatises.  (BUckh,  dt  Pla- 
tonico  Syttemate,  dec,  Hcidclb.,  1810, 4to. — Id.,  Phil- 
olaot  des  Pythagorcers  Lekren,  dec,  Berlin,  1819, 
8vo.— EnfieCi,  Hut.  Phil.,  vol.  1,  p.  411,  teq—Rit- 
ter,  Hut.  PhiloM  ,  vol.  1,  p.  348,  acq.) 

Philomela,  daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of  Athens, 
and  sister  to  Procne,  who  bad  married  Tcreus,  king  of 
Thrace.  (Fid.  Pandion.)  Procne  became  by  Tereus 
the  mother  of  a  son  named  Itys  ;  but,  after  living  some 
time  in  Thrace,  she  became  desirous  of  seemg  her  sis- 
ter, and,  at  her  request,  Tereus  went  to  Athens,  and 
prevailed  on  Pandion  to  let  Philomela  accompany  birr 
back  to  Thrace.  On  the  way  thither  be  violated  her 
and,  fearing  the  truth  might  be  discovered,  he  cut  on 
her  tongue  and  confined  her.  She  contrived,  however 
to  communicate  her  story  to  her  sister  by  means  oi 
characters  woven  into  a  peplus  or  robe.  Procne, 
who  had  been  informed  by  Tereus  that  she  had  died 
by  tho  way,  and  who  had  for  some  time  been  plunged 
in  the  greatest  affliction  for  her  loss,  now  sought  her 
out  and  released  her ;  and,  killing  hei  own  son  Itys, 
served  up  his  flesh  to  his  fsther.  The  two  sisters  fled 
away;  and  Tereus,  discovering  the  truth,  pursued 
them  with  an  axe.  Finding  themselves  nearly  over- 
taken, they  prayed  to  the  gods  to  change  them  intc 
birds:  Procne  immediately  became  s  nightingalt  (on 
6uv\  and  Philomela  a  sicallov  (xtXtouv).  Tereus 
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mm  also  changed,  tod  became  a  koopoo  (href) 
(Avollod.,  3,  13.— Ovid,  Met.,  6,  424,  teq.  —  Hygtn., 
f*i> .,  45— Seiko/,  ad  Arutoph.,  At,  212—Eudocts, 
837.)— Like  to  many  oiber»,  this  story  ts  told  with  con- 
siderable variations.  According  to  aome,  Tereus  bad 
early  conceived  a  passion  for  Philomela,  and  be  ob- 
tained her  in  marriage  by  pretending  that  Procne  was 
dead.  {ApoUod.,  I.  t.  —  Hygrm.,  I.  c.)  Again,  there 
is  great  discrepance  respecting  the  transformation, 
aome  saying  that  Proene,  others  that  Philomela,  was 
the  nightingale  This  last,  which  haa  the  aignificatton 
•f  the  name  in  its  favour  (Philomela  being  tone -lot- 
tug),  was  not,  bowerer,  the  prevalent  opinion,  ft  was 
also  said  that  Tereus  waa  changed  into  a  hawk,  and 
that  Itys  became  a  wood-pigeon. — The  legend  we  have 
here  been  giving  is  one  of  those  invented  to  account 
mythically  for  the  habits  and  properties  of  animals. 
The  twitter  of  the  swallow  sounds  like  //ye,  Ityt ;  the 
note  of  the  nightingale  was  rrg&rded  as  lugubrious,  snd 
the  hoopoo  chases  these  birds.  (KnghtUy  s  Mythol- 
ogy' P  379,  stq.) 

Philopatob,  the  surname  of  the  fourth  Ptolemy  of 
Egypt.    (Kid.  Plolemaus.) 

PHiLoracatEN,  a  distinguished  general  of  the  Achae- 
an league,  bom  at  Megalopolis,  in  Arcadia,  and  edu- 
cated under  tbe  beat  masters.  He  was  no  sooner  able 
to  bear  arms,  than  he  entered  among  the  troops  which 
the  city  of  Megalopolis  sent  to  make  incursions  into 
Leconia,  and  in  these  inroads  never  failed  to  give  seme 
remarkable  proof  of  bis  prudence  and  valour.  When 
Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  attacked  Megalopolis, 
Philoprnvu  greatly  signalized  himself  among  the  de- 
fenders c  the  place.  He  distinguished  himself  no 
less,  some  time  after  this,  in  tbe  battle  of  Sellasia, 
where  Antigonus  Doson  gained  a  complete  victory  over 
Cleomenes,  B.C.  223.  Antigonus,  who  had  been  an 
eyewitness  of  his  gallant  behaviour,  and  who  admired 
his  talents  and  virtues,  offered  him  a  considerable 
command  in  bis  army,  but  Pbilopcemen  declined  it, 
because  lie  knew,  as  Plutarch  observes,  that  he  could 
not  bear  to  be  under  the  direction  of  another.  Not 
choosing,  however,  to  remain  idle,  and  hearing  that 
there  was  war  io  Crete,  he  sailed  to  that  island  to  ex 


When  Nahia  had  been  astasaiuated  by  the  «£lfc:ani 

,  (ruf.  Nahia),  Philopoemen  performed  another  distin- 
guished service  for  his  countrymen,  by  inducing  the 
Spartans  to  join  tbe  Achcan  lea/sue.    Sparta,  mtti, 
waa  an  acquisition  of  no  small  importance  to  the  con- 
fide racy,  of  which  she  was  now  become  a  roenba. 
It  was  also  a  moat  acceptable  service  to  the  pnncipi 
Lacedamonians,  who  hoped  henceforth  to  have  bin  for 
the  guardian  of  their  newly-recovered  freedom.  Hav 
ing  sold,  therefore,  the  house  and  property  of  Mabia 
by  a  public  decree,  tbey  voted  the  money,  wfcisi 
amounted  to  120  talents,  to  Philopo-men,  and  deter 
mined  to  send  it  by  persons  deputed  from  their  owb 
number.    But  so  high  was  tbe  private  character  of  tke 
illustrious  Megalopolitan,  that  it  was  a  difficult  nutlet 
to  find  any  individual  who  would  venture  to  speak  to 
him  on  the  subject.    At  last,  one  Timolajs,  «bo  wis 
connected  with  Philopoemen  by  tbe  ties  of  hospitality, 
undertook  the  task;  but  when  be  went  to  Megalopolis, 
and  observed  tbe  purity  and  simplicity  of  his  pnvite 
life,  he  ottered  not  a  word  respecting  the  present,  but, 
having  assigned  another  cause  for  his  visit,  returned  to 
Laccdxmon.    He  waa  sent  a  second  time,  but  itiP 
could  not  mention  the  money.    In  a  third  visit,  be  in- 
troduced tbe  subject  with  much  hesitation,  and  stated 
to  him  the  kind  intentions  of  Sparta.    But  Phtlopo 
men  immediately  declined  the  offer,  and,  going  himself 
to  Laceda?mon,  advised  the  people  not  to  tempt  the 
good  with  tbe  money,  but  to  employ  it  rather  in  sden 
ing  tbe  opposition  of  the  bad.    And  yet  it  was  in  th» 
same  city  that  he  afterward  inflicted,  as  tbe  general  of 
the  Achran  league,  an  act  of  severe  intimidation  ;  for 
I-accdrmon  having  violated  the  terms  of  tbe  compact, 
her  walla  were  demolish/ d  by  Pbilopotmen,  the  insti 
tuliona  of  Lycurgua  were  abolished,  and  the  laws  of 
the  Achaans  were  established  in  their  room.  Not 
long  after  this  the  city  of  Messene  withdrew  from  the 
Achaean  league,  and  a  war  was  the  consequence,  m 
which  the  forces  of  the  confederacy  proved  altogethet 
superior,  until  their  success  was  turned  into  mourning 
by  a  great  and  most  unexpected  disaster.  PhiJopo- 
men  was  surprised  by  the  enemy  when  pawing  with  a 
small  party  of  cavalry  through  a  difficult  dcflle  It 
and  improve  his  military  talents.    When  ho  was  thought  that  be  might  have  escaped  by  the  aid  of 
had  served  there  for  aome  time,  he  returned  home  with  some  light-armed  Thraciana  and  Cretans  in  his  band 


high  reputation,  and  was  immediately  appointed  by  the 
Acbeans  general  of  the  horse.  In  the  exercise  of  this 
command,  he  acquitted  himself  with  signal  ability ;  so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  Achaean  horse,  heretofore  of 
no  reputation,  soon  became  famous  over  all  Greece. 
He  was  not  long  after  appointed  to  the  command  of 
all  the  Achaean  force*,  and  xealously  employed  himself 
in  reforming  the  discipline  of  (he  army,  and  infusing 
a  proper  spirit  into  the  soldiers  of  the  republic.  An 
opportunity  occurred  soon  after  this,  of  ascertaining 
how  the  troops  had  profited  by  bia  instruction.  Ma- 
chanidas.  tyrant  of  Lacedamon,  with  a  numerous  and 
powerful  army,  was  watching  a  favourable  moment  to 
subdue  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesus.  As  soon,  then, 
as  intelligence  waa  brought  that  he  had  attacked  tbe 
Mantineans,  Philoposmen  took  the  field  against  him, 
and  defeated  and  slew  him.  Tbe  Lacedemonians  lost 
on  this  occasion  above  8000  men,  of  whom  4000  were 
left  dead  upon  the  field.  Tbe  Acheans,  in  commem- 
oration of  the  valour  of  Philopoemen,  aet  up  at  Delphi 
a  brazen  statue,  representing  him  in  the  very  act  of 
4  tying  the  tyrant.  At  a  subsequent  period,  however, 
be  experienced  a  reverse  of  fortune ;  for,  having  ven- 
tured to  engage  io  a  naval  battle  with  Nabis,  tbe  suc- 
cessor of  Mscbanidss,  he  was  not  only  defeated,  but 
in  danger  of  being  lost  through  the  leaky  condition  of 
ois  own  vessel,  which  was  an  old  one  fitted  up  for  the 
occasion.  His  want  of  skill,  however,  on  this  element 
waa  amply  compensated  not  long  after  by  a  victory 
over  tba  land  forces  of  tbe  enemy,  commanded  by  Na- 
irn in  person,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  cut  off. 
1043 


but  he  would  not  quit  tbe  horsemen,  whom  be  bad 
recently  selected  from  the  .noblest  of  tbe  Achvans ; 
and,  while  he  was  bringing  up  the  rear,  and  brave\y 
covering  tbe  retreat,  his  horse  fell  under  him.  Ha 
wan  seventy  years  old,  and  weakened  by  recent  sick- 
ness ;  and  he  lsy  stunned  and  motionless  under  his 
horse  till  he  was  found  by  tbe  Messenuns.    The  pop- 
ular feeling  waa  in  his  favour,  since  it  was  remembered 
that  the  Messenian  state  had  formerly  received  im- 
portant benefits  at  bia  bands ;  but  the  magistrates  wers 
hostile,  most  of  them  having  been  the  authors  of  the 
revolt,  and  it  was  resolved  by  them  that  Pbilopcemea 
should  die.    He  waa  accordingly  compelled  to  dnnk 
a  cup  of  poison.    Hia  eulogy  is  summed  up  by  Polyb- 
ius  with  the  words,  that  in  forty  years,  during  which 
he  played  a  distinguished  part  in  a  demorratical  com- 
munity, he  never  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  people, 
though  he  spoke  and  acted  freely  and  boldly,  nor  ever 
courted  popular  favour  by  unworthy  compliance. — We 
have  a  biography  of  him  by  Plutarch.    {Pobfb.,  2,  40. 
—Id,,  2,  67,  stqq.—ld.,  11,  10,  dec— Pint,  ta  Fix  ) 
Philostratus,  I.  Flavius,  sumamed,  for  distinction' 
sake,  the  elder,  was  the  son  of  Philostratua  of  Lemnoa, 
who  is  represented  to  us  as  one  of  the  greatest  orators 
of  his  time.    He  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  secooa 
century  of  our  era,  at  the  court  of  tbe  Emperor  Sep- 
timius  Sevens,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
third,  under  Alexander.    It  waa  to  please  the  Empre** 
Julia,  the  wife  of  Scverua,  who  bad  a  strong  predilee 
tion  for  literary  pursuits,  that  Philoatratua  coroposec 
the  most  famoua  of  his  -vorka.  the  Life  oj  ipolU>mu> 
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if  Tyana  ^'KmXkuviov  rot  Tvov/wf  Bloc),  a  well- 
known  charlatan  and  wonder-worker,  whom  hie  biog- 
rapher wishes  10  represent  as  a  supernatural  being. 
Hence  Eonapiua  of  Sard i a,  in  apeak ing  of  thia  book, 
renurka,  that,  instead  of  being  called  the  Life  of  Apol- 
^jniua,  it  ought  to  be  entitled,  a  History  of  the  visit  of 
God  unto  men  (Seov  Imdtjftiav  *c  ivOpunove  Ocov 
KQAtiv).  Three  writers  bef  >re  the  time  of  Philostra- 
tns  bad  given  Livea  of  Apolloniua,  namely,  Damia  of 
!  finoa,  his  friend,  and  two  unknown  writer*,  Maximue 
tiid  Morragene*.    Their  works  were  of  service  to 
PLUoalralus  in  framing  his  compilation ;  a  compilation 
earirely  deatitute  of  critical  arrangement,  filled  with 
the  .uost  absurd  fables,  and  swarming  with  geograph- 
ical errors  and  with  anachronisms.    And  yet,  notwith- 
lUtding  these  so  serious  defects,  the  work  ia  useful 
ior  an  acquaintance  with  the  Pythagorean  philosophy, 
tnd  the  history  of  the  emperors  who  reigned  after 
Nero  — A  question  naturally  presents  itself  in  relation 
to  this  singular  piece  of  biography.    Did  Philostratus, 
in  writing  it,  wish  to  parody  the  life  and  miraclea  of 
the  dirioe  founder  of  our  religion !    It  ia  difficult  to 
exculpate  him  from  aucb  an  intention.    Various  par- 
ticulars in  the  biography  of  Apolloniua,  aucb  as  the 
annunciation  of  his  nativity,  made  to  hia  mother  by  Pro- 
teus ;  the  incarnation  of  thia  Egyptian  divinity  in  the 
person  of  Apolloniua ;  the  miracles  by  which  his  birth 
was  accompanied ;  thoae  that  are  attributed  to  the  in- 
dividual himself;  and  hia  ascension  into  heaven,  ap- 
pear borrowed  from  the  life  of  our  Saviour ;  and  within 
ess  than  a  century  after  Philostratus  wrote,  in  the 
urea  of  Dioclesian,  Hieroclea  of  Nicomedia  opposed 
this  work  to  the  gospels.    Huel  was  tbe  first  that  as- 
cribed an  evil  intention  to  Philostratus  (Detnonstr. 
Ewxg.  Propos.,  9,  c.  147) ;  while  the  opposite  aide 
ia  maintained  by  Meinera  (Geseh.  der  Wissensch., 
dec,  voL  1,  p.  268)  and  by  Tiedemann  (Geist.  der 
Specidat.  I'hiiot  ,  vol.  3,  p.  116). — Philostratus  has 
also  left  us,  undei  the  title  of  HpuUd  (Hcroiea),  the 
/sbuloDs  history  of  twenty-one  heroes  of  tbe  Trojan 
war.    This  work  <s  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
i  Phoenician  mariner  and  a  vinedresser  of  Thrace,  who 
had  beard  all  these  particulars  from  the  lipa  of  Protes- 
uaoa.    Another  work  ia  the  Eixdver,  in  two  hooka.  It 
is  a  discourse  on  a  gallery  of  paintings  which  was  at 
St pks,  and  contains  some  valuable  remarks  on  the 
state  of  the  aria  at  thia  period.    We  have  also  the 
Ltres  of  the  Sophists  (B«»  lo+iortjv),  in  two  books, 
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me first  containing  tbe  lives  of  tbe  phi 
<su,  the  second  those  of  the  rhetorical.    The  former 
are  twenty-six  in  number ;  the  latter  thirty-three.  It 
is  an  interesting  work,  and  gives  an  amusing  account 
of  the  sophists  of  tbe  day,  their  vanity  and  impudence, 
their  jealousies  and  quarrels,  their  corrupt  morals ;  a 
bring  picture,  in  Sue,  of  tbe  fall  of  the  art  and  the  cor- 
ruption of  literary  men.    There  exist  also  from  the 
pen  of  Philostratus  sixty-three  letters,  and  an  epigram 
to  the  Anthology.    There  are  only  two  editions  of  the 
entire  works  of  Philostratus ;  that  of  Morell,  Paris, 
1608,  fol.,  and  that  of  Olearius,  Lips.,  1709,  fol. 
Tbe  Ultet  is  the  belter  one  of  the  two,  although  in 
numerous  instances  it  only  copies  the  errors  of  tbe 
former.    Olearius  is  said  to  have  appropriated  to  hia 
own  use  the  notes  of  Reinesius,  written  on  the  mar- 
gin of  a  copy  of  Morell's  edition,  which  he  obtained 
from  the  library  of  Zeitx  ;  and  then  to  have  destroyed 
this  copy.    (Hoffmann,  Lex.  Bibliogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  235.) 
In  1806,  Boissonade  published  a  good  edition  of  the 
heroics,  from  the  Paria  press,  in  8vo,  and  Welcker 
an  edition  of  tbe  Eixovrf  of  both  the  elder  and  younger 
Philostratus,  with  archaeological  illustrations  by  him- 
self, and  a  commentary  by  F.  Jacobs,  Lips.,  1825, 
8ro.    Among;  the  works  that  may  be  consulted  in  re- 
lation to  Philostratus  are  the  following :  Baden,  de 
trie  et  judieio  PhUostrati  in  deseribendis  imaginibus, 
ffjf*.  ,  1792,  4to. — Bekkfi  Specimen  tar.  Uct.  et  ob- 


servat.  in  Philostratmm,  Ate.  F.  CVeaseri  d*aes\ 
Heidelb.,  1818,  8vo. — Eamaker,  Ltctiones  Philostra* 
Ua\  Lvgd.  Bat.,  pars  1,  1816,  8vo.-  ^Heyne,  P kilos- 
trati  imagines,  dec.,  Gotttng.,  1796,  1801  (Progr.), 
fol. — Jacobs,  Exerntationes  Critical  in  script,  vet^ 
vol.  2,  Lips.,  1797,  8vo. — II.  A  nephew  of  tbe  former, 
called,  for  distinction'  sake,  Philostratus  the  young- 
er He  wss  tbo  author  of  a  work  whicb  haa  come 
down  to  us  under  the  title  of  EixcWr  (like  that  of  C 
elder  Philoatmtua).  It  ia  contained  in  a  single  book, 
ar*4  fa  less  a  description  of  paintings  that  have  actually 
exited,  than  a  collection  of  subjects  for  artists.  This 
work  is  commonly  printed  along  with  the  E/xover  of 
the  elder  Philostratus.  The  latest  and  best  edition  is 
that  of  Welcker,  Lips.,  1826,  8vo.  (Scholl,  Hist 
Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  288,  seqq.) 

Pm lotas,  son  of  Parmenio.  He  distinguished  him- 
self  on  many  occaaions,  bot  was  at  last  accused  of 
conspiring  against  the  life  of  Alexander.  The  mon- 
arch was  encamped  at  Artacoana  when  information  cf 
thia  design  was  brought  to  him.  The  informer  was 
a  boy  of  infamous  character,  and  tbe  persons  accused 
were  officers,  though  not  of  exalted  rank.  Tbe  in* 
former  aaid.  that  be  had  at  first  told  his  secret  to  Phi- 
Iotas,  who  had  daily  access  to  Alexander,  but  who  had 
taken  no  notice  of  it  for  two  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  through  the  means  of  another  officer  near  Alex- 
ander's person,  the  information  was  conveyed  to  tbo 
king.  This  threw  strong  suspicion  on  Philotas,  who, 
however,  was  not  implicated  by  cither  the  informer  or 
any  of  the  accused  in  their  confessions.  But  Craterus, 
who  had  an  old  jealousy  agsinst  Philotas,  on  sccount 
of  the  favour  which  the  latter  enjoyed  with  the  king, 
encouraged  the  auspicious  of  Alexander,  who  recol- 
lected what  Philotas  had  said  at  the  time  when  the 
former  claimed  Jupiter  Ammon  for  hia  father,  that  be 
pitied  those  who  were  doomed  to  serve  a  man  that  fan- 
cied himself  to  be  a  god.  Craterus  hsd  also,  for  some 
time  previous,  bribed  a  courtesan  intimate  with  Philo- 
tas, who  reported  to  him,  and,  through  him,  to  the  king, 
all  the  boastful  vapouririgs  and  expressions  of  discon- 
tent uttered  by  Philotas  in  his  unguarded  momenta. 
In  !>hort,  Alexander,  according  to  Quintus  Curtius,  was 
induced  to  order  Philotas  to  be  tortured  in  conse- 
quence of  the  suggestions  of  Craterus,  Hepbssstion, 
and  others  of  the  king's  companions.  Ccenus,  woo  had 
married  the  sister  of  Philotas,  was  one  of  the  most 
violent  against  the  accused,  for  fear,  it  was  supposed, 
of  being  thought  sn  abettor  of  his  brother-in-law.  The 
torture  was  administered  by  Craterus  himself,  and 
Philotss,  after  enduring  dreadful  agonies,  confessed, 
though  in  vague  terms,  that  ho  had  conspired  against 
the  life  of  Alexander,  and  that  hia  father  Parmenio 
was  cognisant  of  it.  Thia  being  considered  sufficient 
evidence,  Philotas  was  stoned  to  death ;  and  Parme- 
nio suffered  not  long  after  him.  ( Vid.  Parmenio. — 
Quint.  Curt.,  %  7,  18  —Arrian,  Exp.  Ai,  3,  26, 

PniLoxiNun,  I.  a  native  of  the  ialand  of  Cythera, 
born  439  B.C.  He  is  highly  praised  aa  a  dithyrambk, 
poet  by  tbe  ancient  writers.  The  inhabitants  of  Cy- 
thera having  been  subjected  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
Philoxenus,  while  still  a  boy.  came  as  a  slave  into  the 
hands  of  a  Spartan,  and  afterward  into  those  of  tbe 
younger  Melanippides,  who  instructed  him  in  the  po- 
etic srt,  snd  gavo  him  hia  freedom.  Philoxenus  lived 
subsequently  at  the  court  of  Dionysius  the  elder,  ty 
rant  of  Syracuse,  where  he  acquired  the  character  at 
a  bon  vivant  and  a  wit  Dionysius,  on  one  occasion, 
gave  him  one  of  his  dramas  to  correct,  and  the  poet  is 
said  to  have  run  ait  pen  through  the  whole.  The  of* 
fended  tyrant  aent  him  to  the  quarries,  and  the  poet  is 
said  to  have  there  composed  the  beet  of  his  dramas, 
entitled  Cyclops.  ./Elian  says,  that  the  hole  or  chant 
ber  in  which  he  wrote  hia  play  waa  shown  a  long  time 
after  to  strangers,  and  went  by  the  poa  a  name.  (  Vtr 
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Hist ,  12,  44.)  Philoxenua  wu  afterward  restored  to 
favour,  and  tbe  tyrant,  imagining  that  he  would  now 
find  in  him  a  more  complimentary  critic,  invited  him 
to  attend  the  reading  of  one  of  his  poems.  Philoxe- 
nus,  after  enduring  the  infliction  for  a  while,  rose  from 
niB  seat,  and.  o~  being  asked  by  Dionysius  whither  he 
was  going.  cojIIj  replied,  "  To  the  quarries (Nieol. 
Damage  ,  ap.  Stob.,  13,  18,  p.  146.  —  Suid ,  *.  ». 
brave  ue  tie  rdf  ?*Touiae .  —  Id.,  s.  ».  Aarcp'ar. — 
HetUid ,  ap.  Phot.,  Cod.,  279.)  Eustathius  gives  a 
urious  account  of  his  having  escaped  on  this  occasion, 
6y  dexterously  using  a  word  susceptible  of  a  double 
meaning.  Dionysius,  according  to  thia  version  of  the 
story,  read  one  of  his  tragedies  to  Philoxenua,  and  then 
asked  him  what  kind  of  a  play  it  appeared  to  him  to 
be.  The  poet  answered,  "  A  tad  one'*  (olsrpd\ 
meaning  sad  stuff ;  but  Dionysius  thought  he  meant  a 
drama  full  of  pathos,  and  <ook  his  remark  as  a  com- 
pliment. (Eustaik.  ad.  Od.,  p.  1691.)  According  to 
the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Pint.,  290),  Philoxenus 
was  sent  to  the  quarries  for  having  rivalled  the  tyrant 
in  the  affections  of  a  concubine  named  Galaiaa 
Having  escaped,  however,  from  this  confinement,  he 
fled  to  his  native  island,  and  there  avenged  himself  by 
writing  a  drama,  in  which  Dionysius  was  represented 
under  the  character  of  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus,  enam- 
oured of  the  nymph  Galatea.  The  allusion  was  the 
more  galling,  as  Dionysius  laboured  under  a  weakness 
of  sight,  or.  more  probably,  saw  well  with  only  one  of 
his  eyes.  (Sckol  ad.  Anstqph.,  i  e. — Compere  Atke- 
n&us,  1,  p.  7.) — The  reputation  of  Philoxenus  rested 
more,  however,  upon  his  lyric  than  upon  his  dramatic 
productions.  Athenasus  has  preserved  some  extracts 
from  his  works,  particularly  one  from  his  comic,  or, 
rather,  burlesque  poem,  entitled  Arimw,  or  "  The  En- 
tertainment." Philoxenus  was  noted  for  his  gluttony, 
and  Athenasus  records  a  wish  of  his  (8,  p  341,  d.),  that 
ht  migtt  have  a  throat  three  cubits  long,  in  order  that 
(he  pleasure  arising  from  the  tasting  of  ni«  food  might 
be  the  more  prolonged.  (Compare  Mlian,  10,  9.) 
Ht  i?  said  to  have  died  of  a  surfeit,  in  eating  a  poly- 
poa  two  cubits  in  size.  (Athenttus,  8.  p.  341. — 
Scaofl,  Getch.  Lit  Gr,  vol.  1,  p.  206  )— U  A  native 
of  Leucadia.  BSckh  considers  this  one  to  have  been 
tbe  glutton,  and  the  Cytherean  the  poet.  (SehUl, 
Geteh.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  207,  Ann.  1.) —  III.  or 
Plavius  Philoxenus,  was  consul  AD  625,  and  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  author  of  a  Latin-Greek  Lexicon, 
in  which  the  Latin  words  were  explained  in  Greek. 
H.  Stephens  gave  this  Lexicon,  without  knowing  the 
name  of  the  compiler,  in  his  "  Glossaria  duo  e  situ 
retustattt  eruta"  Paris,  1573,  fol.  It  appears  under 
the  name  of  Philoxenus  in  the  collection  of  Bunav. 
Vulcanius.  It  forma  part  also  of  the  London  edition 
of  Stephens's  Thesaurus,  1826.  (SchSll,  Gesch.  Lit. 
Gr  ,  vol.  3,  p.  193  ) 

Philv/r a,  one  of  the  Occanidcs.  and  the  mother  of 
Chiron  by  Saturn.  The  god,  dreading  the  jealousy  of 
his  wife  Rhea,  changed  Philyra  into  a  mare,  and  him- 
self into  a  horse.  The  offspring  of  their  love  was  the 
Centaur  Chiron,  half  man.  half  horse.  Philyra  was  so 
ashamed  of  the  monstrous  shape  of  the  child,  that  she 
prayed  the  gods  to  change  her  form  and  nature.  She 
was  accordingly  metamorphosed  into  the  linden-tree, 
called  by  her  name  among  the  Greeks  ($iXvpa\  Phi- 
tyra).  (Hygm  .,  fab.,  138.)  Modern  expounders  of 
mythology,  however,  make  $i?.vp&  equivalent  to  +i?.<- 
Xvpa,"  lyre-loving"  and  consider  it  a  very  fit  designa- 
tion for  the  mother  of  one  who  was  so  skilled  in  music 
as  Chiron.    ( Weleker,  Narhtrag  zur  Tnl.,  p  53,  not.) 

PhilyrToks,  a  patronymic  of  Chiron,  the  son  of 
Philyra.    (Virg.,  G.,  3,  550.) 

Phinkos,  I.  a  son  of  Agenor  (or,  according  to  some, 
*f  Neptune),  who  was  gifted  with  prophetic  powers, 
%i»d  reigned  at  Salmjjdessus,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace. 
Ke  married  Cleopatra,  tho  daughter  of  Boreaa  and 
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Orithyla,  and  became  by  her  tbe  father  ot  two  tons 
Plexippcs  and  Pandion.    Cleopatra  having  di*i  he 
married  Ids»a,  the  daughter  of  Dardanus,  who,  becom- 
ing jealous  of  her  step-children,  maligned  them  to  then 
father,  and  the  latter,  believing  the  t  lander,  depnved 
them  of  sight  and  imprisoned  them.    According  > 
the  commonly-received  account,  the  gods,  to  p'.r..*h 
him,  struck  him  with  blindness,  and  sent  the  Harpa* 
to  torment  him.    Theae  fell  monsters  csme  flying  tbe 
instant  food  was  set  before  him,  carried  off  the  grat- 
er portion  of  it,  and  so  defiled  what  they  left  that  d» 
mortal  could  endure  to  eat  it.    The  Argonauts  com* 
ing  to  consult  Phincus  about  their  future  coarse,  a* 
promised  to  direct  them,  on  condition  of  their  deliver- 
ing him  from  the  Harpies.   This  they  undertook  to  da 
The  table  was  spread  ;  the  Harpies  instantly  deictic 
ed,  screaming,  and  seixed  the  viands.    Zetes  and  Ca- 
lais, the  winged  sons  of  Boreas,  then  drew  their  swords 
and  pursued  them  through  the  air.    Tbe  Harpiet  Be* 
along  the  Propontia,  over  the  /Egean  Sea  and  Greece, 
to  some  islets  beyond  the  Peloponnesus,  where  then 
pursuers  came  op  with  tbem,  and  were  about  to  slay 
them,  when  Iris,  appearing,  forbade  the  deed,  and  tbe 
Harpies  were  dismissed,  on  their  taking  a  totems  oath 
never  more  to  molest  Phineua.  The  isles  were  thence- 
forth named  the  Strophades  (Zrpo^adrr,  from  erpepu, 
"  to  turn''),  because  the  sons  of  Boreas  there  turned 
back  from  the  pursuit    (Apollon  /if A.,  2,  284  )— Tbe 
legend  of  Phineua  appears  to  have  assumed  i  variety 
of  shapes  among  tbe  ancient  writers,  and  this  would 
seem  to  have  been  owing  to  its  being  frequently  mads 
the  subject  of  dramatic  composition.  Thus,  Cere  was  a 
"  Phincus"  com|)o*ed  by  ^Eschylus  ;  anotbel  VySopb- 
odes;  not  to  speak  of  inferior  dramatists.  (Heyiu, 
ad  Apollod  ,  1,  9,  21  )    One  version  of  tbe  stay  made 
Phineus  to  have  been  blinded  by  Neptune,  because  be 
pointed  out  to  Pliryxus  the  route  to  Scytbia.  Tho 
was  given  in  particular  by  Hesiod  in  bis  Eoa  ($:hd 
ad  Apollod.  ft  hod  .2,  181.)    The  same  poet,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo  (463),  gave  another  legend  elsewhere, 
which  related  that  Phineus  had  been  earned  off  by  lbs 
Harpies  to  the  northern  regions  of  tbe  earth,  the  land 
of  the  Galactophagi.'  (Compare  Orphiet,*.  G75,  texjq.) 
Another  account,  mentioned  by  Apollodorua,  made 
Phineus  to  have  been  blinded  by  Boreas  and  tbe  Ar- 
gonauts (Apollod.,  1,  9,  21.  — /d  ,  3,  15.  4);  while 
Diodorus  Siculus  states,  that  Zetes  and  Calais,  in  con- 
junction with  Hercules,  made  war  upon  the  Thracians, 
liberated  the  two  sons  of  Phineos  from  confinement, 
and  that  Hercules  alew  the  king  himself  in  battle. 
(  Dtod.  Sic,  4,  44  )    Finally,  some  innovator,  gu  did 
probably  by  this  passage  of  Diodorus,  would  aeetr.  to 
have  changed  avv  Bopta  in  the  text  of  Apollodorus 
(3,  15,  4).  into  cvv  Bopeudaic  and  hence  arose  an- 
other version  of  tho  fable,  that  Phineus  had  been  blind- 
ed by  the  sons  of  Boreas,  for  his  cruel  treatment  of 
their  relatives.    (Heyne.  ad  Apollod  ,  I  r. ) — II.  The 
brother  of  Cepheus,  king  of  .Ethiopia.  Andromeda, 
daughter  of  the  latter,  had  been  promised  him  in  mar- 
riage ;  and  when  she  was  given  to  Perseus,  a  come*" 
arose,  in  which  Phineus  waa  changed  to  stane  by  thi 
Gorgon's  head  which  Perseus  had  brought  with  baa. 
(Via.  Andromeda  and  Danae  ) 

PhiktI«s,  I.  a  city  of  Sicily,  to  the  east  of  Gcia, 
on  the  southern  coast.    It  was  founded  by  Phmttaa,  a 
tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  who  began  to  reign  the  text 
year  after  the  death  of  Agathoclt  s     Phtnlias  trans* 
fcrred  to  his  new  city  the  inhabitants  of  Gela  {Did. 
Sic,  22,  2),  which  latter  place  from  thia  time  became 
deserted  and  ceased  to  exist.    (Strabo,  272.)  Cluvet 
makes  Phinlias  correspond  to  the  modern  Altcate; 
but  Mannert  proves  very  conclusively  from  Diodorus 
and  Polybius,  that  it  lay  to  the  cast  of  Gela,  not  to  the 
west,  as  it  appears  on  D'Anville's  map,  near  the  moutk 
of  the  river  Drillo.    (Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  2.  p.  349, 
seqq.)—U.  A  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  the  year  after  tbe 
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tfetalb  of  Agatbocles.  He  was  Ihe  founder  of  Phintiaa, 
•  city  of  Sicily  to  the  east  of  Gela.    (  Vid.  Phintiaa  I.) 

Phlk.ceth.on,  a  river  of  the  lower  world,  which 
rolled  in  wavce  of  fire.  Hence  ila  namo  Qktyiduv, 
from  etfiyu,  "to  burn."  The  god  of  the  stream  was 
fabled  by  the  poets  to  be  the  son  of  Cocytua.  (Stat., 
Theb.,  4,  522.— Senec  ,  Thycst.,  1018.—  Vug.,  Jin., 
.  6,264.) 

Puliqon,  I.  a  native  of  Trallea.  in  Lydia,  one  of  the 
Emperor  Hadrian's  frcedmen.  He  wrote  a  species  of 
omversal  chronicle,  commencing  with  the  first  Olym- 
piad, since  he  regarded  all  that  preceded  this  period 
aa  fabulous.  In  this  work  he  recounted  all  the  events 
that  had  taken  place  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
during  the  four  years  of  each  Olympiad.  Hence  it 
bore  the  title  of  'OXvftmovutuv  koi  Xpovutuv  awa- 
fuyij  ("A  Collection  of  Olympic  Conquerors,  and  of 
Event*").  It-  iepcndenlly  of  a  fragment,  which  appears 
to  have  formed  the  introduction  to  the  work,  we  have 
only  remaining  of  it  what  relates  to  the  176th  Olym- 
piad. Pholius  has  preserved  this  for  us ;  and  from  this 
it  would  appear  that  Phlegon  confined  himself  to  a 
simple  enumeration  of  facts,  without  taking  any  trou- 
ble about  ornament  of  style,  or  without  accompanying 
his  work  with  any  reflections.  Pbotiue,  therefore,  had 
good  reason,  no  doubt,  to  consider  its  perusal  aa  some- 
what fatiguing  The  loss  of  the  work,  however,  is  the 
more  to  be  lamented,  since  ancient  historians  in  gen- 
eral neglect  chronology  too  much.  It  was  in  this 
work  that  Phlegon  made  mention  of  the  famous  eclipse 
of  the  sun  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, which,  according  to  him,  produced  so  great  an 
obscurity  that  the  stars  were  aeen  at  the  sixth  hour  of 
the  day  (12  o'clock  at  noon),  and  which  ares  accom- 
panied with  an  earthquake.  It  was  the  eclipse  that  oc- 
curred at  our  Saviour's  crucifixion.  (Eustb.,  ap.  Syn- 
ccll.,  p.  325.)  Numerous  works  have  appeared  in 
England  on  this  passage  of  Phlegon,  where  the  eclipse 
ia  mentioned.  Among  these,  the  following  may  be 
enumerated :  "  Sykes,  Dissertation  upon  this  Eclipse 
mentioned  by  Phlegon,"  London,  1732,  8vo  — "  The 
Testimony  of  Phlegon  vindicated,  &c,  by  W.  Whis- 
ton,"  London,  1732,  8vo.  To  this  work  there  was  a 
reply  by  Sykes,  to  whom  Whiston  rejoined. — "Phle- 
gon examined  critically  and  impartially,  by  John 
Chapman,"  London,  1743,  8vo,  dec— We  have  re- 
maining two  small  works  of  Phlegon :  one,  entitled 
Ilepi  &avuaoiuv,  "  Of  wonderful  Things"  containing 
a  collection^  most  absurd  stories,  which  could  only 
have  been  made  by  a  man  equally  destitute  of  critical 
acumen  and  sound  judgment  t  the  other  treats  "of  Per- 
sons who  have  attained  to  a  very  advanced  old  age 
(Jltpl  VLojcpoCiuv),  tod  is  a  dry  catalogue  of  individu- 
als who  had  reached  the  age  of  100  to  140  years. 
Phlegon  was  the  author  of  seversl  other  works,  which 
are  now  lost,  such  as,  "An  Abridgment  of  the  Work 
on  the  Olympiads,"  a  "Description  of  Sicily,'*  a  trea- 
tise "  on  Roman  Festivals,"  another  "  on  the  most  Re- 
markable Points  of  the  City  of  Rome,"  and  "a  Life 
of  Hadrian."  Spartianus  informs  us,  that  thia  biog- 
raphy was  believed  to  have  been  written  by  the  em- 
peror himself,  who  borrowed  for  the  purpose  the  name 
of  his  freedmsn.  {Spart.,  Vu.  Hadr.,  16.)  Phlegon 
is  thought  to  have  been  the  author  also  of  a  amall 
work,  on  "  Females  distinguished  for  Skill  and  Cour- 
age in  War"  (Twain  e(  bt  -KoXtfUKoic  oweroi  *ai 
mv6ptiai\  containing  short  notices  of  Semiramis,  Ni- 
locris,  cVc.  The  best  editions  of  Phlegon  are,  that  of 
Mcuraioa,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1620,  4to,  and  that  of  Franz, 
Hal.,  1822,  8vo,  containing  the  critical  observations 
of  Beat.  The  latter,  however,  which  ia  very  negli- 
gently printed,  does  not  comprehend  the  work  on  re- 
tnarkable  women.  Thia  last-mentioned  production 
was  published  by  Heeren,  in  the  Bibliothek  fur  alte 
hit.  und  Kunst,  Nos.  VI.  and  VII.,  after  a  MS.  be- 
onging  to  the  Escurial,  which  waa  copied  by  Tychsen, 


and  afui  another  copy  which  was  in  the  BaiDera 
library  at  Rome,  and  which  Holstenius  had  made 
from  a  Florence  MS.  (Scholia  Hut.  Lit.,  vol.  4,  p 
201,  seqq.)—\\.  One  of  the  four  horses  of  the  ami 
The  name  means  "  the  Burning  one"  (*7Uyuv,  from 
+)Ayu,  "to  burn").  (Ovid,  Met.,  2,  154.)  The 
names  of  the  Sun-god's  steeds  are  differently  given  by 
different  poets.  (Consult  Munker,  ad  Hygin.,  fab., 
183.— Spanhetm,  ad  Callim.,  H.  in  Del.,  169.) 

Phlsora,  I.  the  earlier  name  of  the  peninsula  of  Pal- 
lene  in  Thrace  (afterward  Macedonia).  The  appella- 
tion is  derived  from  oArjw,  to  burn,"  snd  the  placs 
was  fsbled  to  have  witnessed  the  conflict  between  the 
gods  and  the  earth-born  Titans.  The  spot  most  prob- 
ably had  been  volcanic  at  an  early  period.  (Pinal, 
Nan.,  1,  100  —  Schol.  et  Bbckh,  ad  toe.)— II.  More 
commonly  Phlegrci  Campi,  a  region  of  Italy,  respect- 
ing which  a  tradition  was  relsted  similar  to  that  in  the 
ca»e  of  the  peninsula  of  Pallcnc.  (Vid.  Phlegm  I.) 
The  territory  of  Italy  thus  denominated  formed  part 
of  ancient  Campania,  and  appears  to  have  experienced 
in  a  very  great  degree  the  destructive  effects  of  sub- 
terraneous fires.  Here  we  find  Mount  Vesuvius ;  the 
Solfaterra,  still  smoking,  as  the  poets  have  pretended, 
from  Jupiter's  thunder  ;  the  Monte  Nuovo,  which  was 
suddenly  thrown  up  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  on 
the  day  of  St.  Michael's  feast,  in  the  year  1538 ;  the 
Monte  Barbara,  formerly  Mona  Gaurus ;  the  grotto  of 
the  Sybil ;  the  noxious  and  gloomy  lakes  of  Avernus 
and  Acheron,  dec.  It  is  not  improbable  that  these 
objects  terrified  the  Greeks  in  their  first  voyages  to 
the  coaat,  and  that  they  were  afterward  embellished 
and  exaggerated  by  the  fancy  and  fiction  of  the  poets 
(Phn  ,  3,  6.— Sil.  ltd.,  8,  540.— Proper!.,  1,  20,  8.) 

Phlkoya  (tAcyeat),  the  followers  of  Phlegyas,  in 
Bosotia.    (Kid.  Phlegyas.) 

Phleoyab,  son  of  Mars  and  Chrysogenca,  the 
daughter  of  Halmus.  Pausamas  relates  (9,  34),  that 
the  country  about  Orchomenus  in  Bosotia  waa  first 
possessed  by  And  reus,  the  son  of  ihe  river  Peneus, 
who  named  it  from  himself  Andreis.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Eteocles,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  that  sacrificed  to  the  Graces.  Eteocles  gave 
a  portion  of  his  territory  to  Halmus,  the  son  of  Sisy- 
phus of  Corinth,  to  whose  posterity,  on  Eteocles  dy- 
ing childless,  the  kingdom  csme :  for  Halmus  bad 
two  daughters,  Chrysogenea  and  Cbryse,  the  former 
of  whom,  as  we  have  already  said,  became  by  Mara 
the  mother  of  Phlegyas  ;  the  latter  bore  to  Neptune  a 
eon  named  Minyas.  Phlegyas  obtained  the  dominion 
after  Eteocles,  and  named  the  country  Phlegyonitis. 
He  also  built  a  city  called  Pblegya,  into  which  he 
collected  the  bravest  warriors  of  Greece.  These  sep- 
arated themselves  from  the  other  people  of  the  coun- 
try, and  took  to  robbing  and  plundering.  They  even 
ventured  to  assail  and  burn  the  temple  of  Delphi ;  and 
Jupiter,  on  account  of  their  impiety,  finally  destroyed 
them  with  lightning  and  pestilence.  A  few  only  es- 
caped to  Phocis.  (Keightley's  Mythology,  p.  346.) — 
The  Phlegyana  are  regarded  by  Buttmann  as  belong- 
ing to  the  universal  tradition  of  an  impious  people  be- 
ing destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven.  Miiller  regards 
the  Phlegyans  as  being  the  same  with  the  Lspithw 
and  the  military  class  of  the  Minyans.  Their  name 
probably  (*lu-yvatf  horn  fXtyu,  "to  burn")  gave  oc- 
casion to  the  legend  of  their  destruction.  (Keightley, 
I.e.) 

Phlios,  a  small  independent  republic  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, adjoining  Corinth  and  Sicyon  on  the  north, 
Arcadia  on  the  west,  and  the  Nemean  and  Cleonatan  dis- 
tricte  of  Argolia  on  the  south  and  southeast  (Strabo, 
382.)  It  is  sometimes,  however,  referred  to  Argolis, 
since  Homer  represents  it,  under  the  earfy  name  o( 
Anethyrea,  as  dependant  on  the  kingdom  of  Mycena?. 
(17.,  2,  569.)  The  remains  of  the  city  of  Phlius  ar« 
to  be  seen  not  far  from  Agios  Oiorgios,  on  the  rou 
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10  the  Lake  1 1  Sty  mpbalos  in  Arcadia.  ( Getf,  //in.  4/ 
sis  ..Worfa,  p.  Ift9.) 

Phocca.  •  maritime  town  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
southwest  of  Cyma,  and  the  moat  northern  of  the 
Ionian  citiea.  It  wu  founded,  aa  Pauaaniai  reporu, 
by  Hint  emigrants  of  Pbocia,  ander  the  guidance  of 
two  Athenian  chiefa,  named  Philogenea  and  Damon 
The  city  wae  built,  with  the  oonaeut  of  the  Cy  means, 
on  part  of  their  territory  ;  nor  waa  it  included  in  tbo 
Ionian  confederacy  till  ita  citizens  had  conaenled  to 


place  at  the  head  of  the  government  princes  of  the  lino 
of  Codrua.  Ita  favourable  aituation  for  commerce 
made  it  known  from  a  very  early  period;  and,  as  Mile- 
tus enjoyed  almost  exclusively  the  trade  of  the  Eux- 
iae,  so  Phocata  had  become  possessed  of  great  man* 
time  ascendancy  in  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  colony  of  Alalia  in  Corsica  was  of  Pho- 
caan  origin,  and  Phocesn  veasels  traded  to  Tartessus 
and  the  southwestern  coast  of  Spain.  It  waa  in  these 
distant  voyages,  no  doubt,  that  their  long  vessels  of 
fifty  oars,  which  they  had  adopted  from  the*  Cartha- 
ginians, were  commonly  employed ;  and  tbey  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  Greeks  that  em- 


? loved  ships  of  this  construction.  (Herod.,  1,  163.) 
lerodotus  informs  us,  that  the  Pbocsians  were  the 
first  Greeks  that  made  their  countrymen  acquainted 
with  the  Adriatic,  and  the  coasts  of  Tyrrbenia  and 
Spain.  Tartessus  waa  the  spot  which  tbey  most  fre- 
quented ;  and  they  so  conciliated  the  favour  of  Argan 
thonius,  sovereign  of  the  country,  that  he  sought  to 
induce  them  to  leave  Ionia  and  settle  in  his  dominions. 
On  their  declining  this  offer,  he  munificently  presented 
them  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  strong  line  of  fortifications  around  their  city, 
a  precaution  which  the  growing  power  of  the  Median 
empire  seemed  to  render  necessary.  The  historian 
observes,  that  the  liberality  of  the  Iberian  sovereign 
was  attested  by  the  circuit  of  ita  walls,  which  were 
several  atsdia  in  length,  and  by  the  size  and  solid  con- 
struction of  the  stones  employed.  Phocva  waa  one 
of  the  first  Iooian  cities  besieged  by  the  srmy  of 
Cyrus  under  the  command  of  Harpagus,  Having  in- 
vested the  place,  he  summoned  the  inhabitants  to  sur- 
render, declaring  that  it  would  be  a  sufficient  token 
of  submission  if  tbey  would  pull  down  one  battle- 
ment of  their  wall,  and  consecrate  one  dwelling  in 
their  city.  The  Phocasana,  aware  that  to  comply  with 
demand  waa  to  forfeit  their  independence,  but 
cious  also  of  their  inability  to  resist  the  over- 
whelming power  of  Cyras,  determined  to  abandon 
their  native  soil,  and  seek  their  fortune  in  another 
clime.  Having  formed  this  resolution,  and  obtained 
>  the  Persian  general  a  truce  of  one  day,  under  the 
tnce  of  a  wish  to  deliberate  on  his  proposal,  they 
launched  their  ships,  and,  embarking  with  their  wives 
and  children,  and  tho'r  most  valuable  effects,  sailed  to 
Chios.  On  their  arrival  in  that  island,  they  sought  to 
purchase  the  CEnusa«,  ■  neighbouring  group  of  isl- 
ands, belonging  to  the  Chians;  but  the  people  of  Chi- 
os, fearing  a  diminution  of  their  own  commerce  from 
such  active  neighbours,  refused  to  comply  with  their 
wishes,  and  the  Pbocsians  resolved  to  sail  to  Corsica, 
where,  twenty  years  prior  to  these  events,  they  had 
founded  a  town  named  Alalia.  Before  sailing  thither, 
however,  they  touched  at  Phocca,  and,  having  sur- 
prised the  Persien  gamson  left  there  by  Harpagus, 
put  it  to  the  sword.  They  then  bound  themselves  by 
a  solemn  oath  to  abandon  their  native  land,  and  not  to 
return  to  it  until  a  mass  of  iron  which  they  cast  into  the 
sea  should  rise  to  the  surface.  Nevertheless,  one  half 
of  their  number,  overcome  by  the  feelings  which  the 
sight  of  their  city  recalled  to  their  minds,  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  forsake  it  a  second  time.  The  rest 
continued  their  voyage  to  Corsica,  and  were  well  re- 
ceived bv  their  countrymen  already  settled  in  the  isl- 
and   Durmg^the  five  years  in  whir   tbey  remai 


there,  they  rendered  themselres  formidable  to  :be  sur- 
rounding nations  by  their  piracies  and  depredatim,  as 
that  st  length  the  Tuscans  and  Carihsgimar.s  united 
their  forces  to  check  these  aggressors  and  destroy  iheu 
power.  The  hostile  fleets  met  in  the  Sardinian  sea 
and,  after  a  moat  obstinate  engagement,  tbe  Pheca 
ans  succeeded  in  beating  oh*  the  enemy.  They  « -s 
tamed,  however,  so  great  a  loss  in  the  conflict,  sue 
their  ships  were  so  crippled,  that,  despairing  of  terns 
able  to  continue  the  contest  againat  their  powerfaJ 
foes,  they  resolved  to  abandon  Corsica,  and  proceed 
to  Rhegium  in  Italy.  Soon  after  their  arrival  m  that 
port,  tbey  were  persuaded  to  settle  at  Veha  or  Liza, 
in  Lucania,  by  a  citizen  of  Poaidonia.  Thia  new  cat 
ony  became,  in  process  of  time,  a  cooeidersbJe  sal 
nourishing  town.  (Herod.,  1,  163,  »eqq.)—h  is  re- 
markable that  Herodotus,  in  this  detailed  account  01 
the  settlements  made  at  different  limes  by  the  Paoca- 
ana,  should  nave  made  no  mention  of  tbe  most  impor- 
tant and  celebrated  of  their  foundations,  namely  Mas- 
siha,  or  tbe  modern  Mareetlie,  which  he  notices  only 
once,  and  that  incidentally,  and  not  aa  a  Phoceancol 
ony  (5,  9).  Tbucydides,  however,  distinctly  ascribes 
the  origin  of  that  city  to  tbe  P  hoc  sans  (1,  13),  at  1U0 
Straho,  who  enters  very  fully  into  the  history  of  that 
event.  (Strah ,  179,  eeey. — JtL,  647.— Compart  Lit., 
5,  34  —  Atkenetus,  13.  p  676  —  StemL  Baa.,  $.  a 
HaaaaXia.)  It  is  probable  that  Massih*  had  been  al- 
ready founded  by  tbe  Pbocssana,  before  tbey  wtrt 
forced  by  the  Persians  to  abandon  Ionia  ;  and  that  tbe 
Corsican  settlement  waa  but  an  offset  of  the  principal 
colony. — Phocsss  still  continued  to  exist  imder  tat 
Persian  dominion,  but  greatly  reduced  in  pe««Uuas 
and  commerce.  This  is  apparent  from  the  fact  Jt  fes 
having  been  able  to  contribute  only  thr**  #hips  w  the 
combined  fleet  of  the  revolted  Ionian*  jjaemlled  at 
Lade.  Little  mention  is  made  of  Pbocara  subsequent 
to  tbe  events  of  this  insurrection.  (Thucyd.,  8,  31.) 
Some  centuries  later,  however,  it  is  described  by  Livy 
aa  a  town  of  some  size  and  consequence,  on  occasion 
of  its  being  besieged  by  a  Roman  naval  force,  ui  the 


sinst  Antiochus.    (Lie.,  37, 31.) 
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ssys  the  historian,  '*  Stands  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  and 
is  of  an  oblong  shape  Tbe  wall  encompasses  s  space 
of  two  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  and  then  contracts 
into  a  narrow,  wedge-like  form,  which  place  they 
call  Aaftwryp  (Lampter,  or  '  the  lighthouse').  The 
breadth  here  is  one  thousand  two  hundred  pacts;  and 
a  tongue  of  land,  stretching  oat  about  a  mile  towards 
the  sea.  divides  the  bay  nearly  in  tbe  middle,  aa  ii 
with  a  line,  and  where  rt  is  connected  with  the  main 
land  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  so  as  to  form  two  vary 
safe  harbours,  one  on  each  aide.  The  one  that  fronts 
the  south  is  called  Nauststhmoa,  tbe  station  for  ships, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  capable  of  contain- 
ing a  vast  number ;  tbe  other  ia  cloae  to  Lampter." 
We  ctn  trace  the  existence  of  Phocava  through  the 
Caesars  by  means  of  ita  coins,  and  Pliny  (5,  31),  and 
even  down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  Byzantine  empire, 
with  the  help  of  the  annalists  and  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ters. (Hierocl..  SyneceL,  p.  166  —Act.  Conal  Eph.  ti 
Concxl.  Chalctd.)  We  learn  from  Michael  Ducaa(AnsL, 
p.  89),  that  a  new  town  was  built  not  far  from  the  an- 
cient site,  which  still  retains  the  name  of  Ptdew-Phog 
gia,  by  some  Genoese,  in  the  reign  of  A  month.  This, 
aa  Chandler  informs  us  (Travel*  in  Asia.  Hnurr,  p. 
96),  is  situated  on  the  isthmus  mentioned  above  a 
Livy's  desenption.  (Cromer's  Ana  Mmor.  vol.  I.e. 
330,  etqq.  —  Rennell,  Geography  oj  Western  Anm, 
vol.  S,  p.  6.) 

PhocIon,  a  celebrated  Athenian,  born  about  400 
B.C.  A  common,  but,  perhaps,  too  eaedy-reeeived 
tradition,  made  him  of  obscure  origin,  and  the 
a  turner.    Bo  thia  aa  it  may,  be  certainlv  1 

ducation,  and  attended  tbe  lectures  of  Plato, 
afterward  of 
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able,  .n  4  corrupt  age,  for  parity  and  simplicity  of  char- 
acter, and,  though  he  erred  in  his  political  views,  yet 
m  his  private  relations  he  certainly  deserved  the  praise 
of  a  virtuous  and  excellent  man.    His  first  service  in 
warfare  was  tender  Chabrias,  to  whom  he  proved  him- 
self, on  many  occasions,  of  signal  utility,  urging  him  on 
when  too  slow  in  bis  operations,  and  endeavouring  to 
bring  him  to  act  coolly  when  unreasonably  violent. 
In  this  way  be  eventually  gained  a  remarkable  ascend- 
ancy over  that  commander,  so  that  Chabrias  intrusted 
aim  with  the  most  important  commissions,  and  assign- 
ed  to  him  the  most  prominent  commands.    In  the 
naval  battle  fought  off  Nazos,  Pbocion  bad  charge  of 
toe  left  wing  of  the  fleet,  and  contributed  essentially, 
by  his  gallant  bearing,  to  the  auccess  of  the  day.  The 
Athenians  began  now  to  regard  him  as  one  who  gave 
piomise  of  distinguished  usefulness  to  the  slate.  In 
entering  on  public  affairs,  Pbocion  appears  to  have  ta- 
ken Anstides  and  Pericles  for  bis  models,  and  to  have 
endeavoured  to  attain  to  eminence  in  both  civil  and 
military  affairs,  a  union  of  characters  by  no  means 
common  in  his  time.    He  was  elected  general  five- 
and- forty  times,  without  having  once  attended  at  the 
election ;  having  been  always  appointed  in  his  absence, 
at  the  free  motion  of  his  countrymen.    This  was  the 
more  honourable  to  him,  as  Phocion  was  one  who  gen- 
eraily  opposed  their  inclinations,  and  never  said  or  did 
anything  with  a  view  to  recommend  himself.    In  his 
military  capacity,  Phocion  signalized  himself  on  sev- 
eral occasions.    He  defeated  the  forces  of  Philip  of 
M  seed  on,  which  that  monarch  had  sent  into  Euboea, 
with  the  view  of  getting  a  footing  in  that  island :  he 
saved  Byzantium  from  Philip ;  took  several  of  hia 
ships,  and  recovered  many  cities  which  had  been  gar- 
risoned by  his  troops.    As  a  statosman,  however,  Pho- 
cion seems  less  deserving  of  praise.    His  great  error 
waa  too  strong  an  attachment  to  pacific  relations  with 
Macedon,  a  line  of  policy  which  brought  him  into  di- 
rect collision  with  Demosthenes,  though  it  subsequent- 
ly eecered  for  him  the  favour  of  Alexander.    In  this, 
however,  there  wss  nothing  corrupt :  the  principles  of 
Phoa  m  were  pure,  and  his  desire  for  peace  was  a 
since*?  one  ;  but  his  great  fault  was  in  despairing  too 
readily  of  his  country.    Alexander,  to  testify  his  re- 
gard for  Phocion,  sent  him  a  present  of  100  talents, 
which  the  latter,  however,  unhesitatingly  refused. 
The  same  monarch  offered  him  his  choice  of  one  of 
four  Asiatic  cities ;  but  Phocion  again  declined  the 
gift,  and  Alezander  died  soon  afterward.    We  find 
Phocion,  at  a  later  period,  in  pursuance  of  his  usual 
line  of  policy,  opposing  the  Lamian  war;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, sent  to  Antipater  to  treat  of  peace,  when 
that  war  had  eventuated  unsuccessfully  for  Athens. 
When  the  city  had  submitted,  and  a  Macedonian  gar- 
rison waa  placed  in  Munychis,  the  chief  authority  at 
Athene  was  vested  in  Pbocion,  who  was  recommended 
by  hia  superior  character  and  talents,  and  by  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  was  known  to  be  held  by  Antipater. 
On  the  death  of  the  latter,  however,  new  troubles  com- 
menced.   (  Vid.  Polysperchon  )   The  Athenian  peo- 
ple held  an  assembly,  with  every  circumstance  of  tu- 
mult and  confusion,  in  which  they  voted  the  complete 
re-eetablisbment  of  democracy,  and  the  death  or  ban- 
ishment of  all  who  had  borne  office  in  the  oligarchy,  of 
whom  the  mcjt  conspicuous  was  Phocion.    The  exiles 
fled  to  the  camp  of  Alexander,  eon  of  Polysperchon,  and 
*  sent  by  him  to  his  father,  and  recommended  to  hia 
They  were  followed  thither  by  an  Athenian 
f,  sent  to  accuse  them  and  to  demand  their  sur- 


render. Polysperchon  basely  gave  up  the  fugiiives, 
in  word,  to  stand  their  trial,  but,  in  truth,  to  perish  by 
the  party-fury  of  their  bitterest  enemies.  When  the 
victims  were  brought  before  the  assembly,  their  voices 
were  drowned  by  the  clamour  of  their  judges,  who 
were  mostly  of  the  persons  newly  restored  to  a  share 
fat  tie  government,  from  which  they  had  been  excluded 


alter  the  victory  of  Antipater.    Every  one  was  hooted 
down  who  attempted  to  speak  in  favour  of  the  accused, 
and  a  tumultuous  vote  was  passed  condemning  all  the 
prisoners  to  death.    Tbey  were  for  the  moat  part  men 
of  distinguished  rank  and  respectable  character,  and. 
while  their  bard  fate  affected  many  with  pity  and  con-  , 
sternation,  there  were  others  who  vented  in  insults 
that  envious  malice  which,  while  its  objects  were  in 
prosperity,  had  been  prudently  suppressed.    One  of 
I  these  wretches  is  said  to  have  «nit  on  Phocion  aa  he 
was  led  to  prison  ;  but  the  outrage  faileaVto  ruffle  the 
composure  of  the  captive,  who  only  looked  towards 
the  magistrates  and  asked,  "  Will  no  one  stop  this 
man's  indecency  1"    Before  he  drank  the  hemlock  ho 
was  asked  if  be  had  any  message  for  his  son  Phocus: 
"  Only,"  he  said,  "  not  to  bear  a  grudge  against  the 
Athenians."    As  the  draught  prepared  proved  not  suf- 
ficient for  all,  and  the  jailer  demanded  to  be  paid  for 
a  fresh  supply,  he  desired  one  of  his  friends  to  satisfy 
the  man,  observing  that  Athena  waa  a  place  where 
ono  could  not  even  die  for  nothing.    Hia  body,  ac 
cording  to  law  in  cases  of  treason,  was  carried  to  the 
wss  to  ground  between  Megaria  and  Attica,  where,  as 
bis  friends  did  not  venture  to  take  part  in  the  funeral 
obsequies,  it  received  the  last  offices  from  the  hands 
I  of  hirelings  and  strangers.    His  bones  were  collected 
by  a  Mega  nan  woman,  who  interred  them  by  the  hearth 
of  her  dwelling,  as  a  sacred  depoeite  for  better  times. 
When  the  angry  passions  of  the  people  bad  subsided, 
the  remembrance  of  bis  virtues  revived.    His  bones 
were  brought  back  to  Athena  and  publicly  interred, 
and  a  bronze  statue  was  erected  to  bis  memory.  Ag- 
nonidea,  one  of  those  most  instrumental  in  effecting 
his  condemnation,  had  sentence  of  death  passed  against 
him  by  the  popular  aesembly,  and  two  of  his  other  ac- 
cusers having  fled  from  the  city,  were  overtaken  by 
the  vengeance  of  Phocus.    These  were  effects  of  a 
change  rather  in  the  times  than  in  the  opinions  of 
men.    But  the  more  the  Athenians  resigoed  them- 
selves to  the  prospect  of  permanent  subjection  to  for- 
eign rule,  the  better  they  were  disposed  to  revere  the 
character  of  Pbocion.    Had  be  lived  in  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, be  might  have  served  hia  country,  like  Nioias, 
with  unsullied  honour.    In  a  later  age  he  might  have 
paased  bis  life  in  peaceful  obscurity.    His  lot  fell  on 
dark  and  troubled  times,  when  it  waa  difficult  to  act 
with  dignity,  and  whon  the  best  patriot  might  be  in- 
clined to  despair.    But  be  despaired  and  yet  acted. 
He  deapaired  not  merely  of  bia  country,  which  any 
one  may  innocently  do ;  but  also  for  her,  which  to 
man  has  a  right  to  do.    He  would  have  forced  her  io 
despair  of  herself.    He  resisted  every  attempt  that 
was  made  by  bolder  and  more  sanguine  patriots  to  re- 
store her  independence.    He  did  not  withdraw  from 
public  life:  he  acted  as  the  tool  of  hia  country 'a  ene- 
mies, as  the  servant  of  a  foreign  master :  content  to 
mitigate  the  pressure  of  the  degrading  yoke  which  he 
had  helped  to  impose.    Towards  the  close  of  bis  life 
he  descended  lower  and  lower,  constant  only  in  hia 
oppositibn  to  whatever  bore  the  aspect  of  freedom. 
The  fellow  who  spat  on  him.  in  hia  way  to  execution, 
was  perhaps  a  more  estimable  person  than  the  man 
to  whom  he  would  have  surrendered  Athens  aa  well 
as  himself.    He  left  a  character  politically,  worse  than 
doubtful  :  one  which  his  private  worth  alone  redeems 
from  the  infamy  that  clings  to  the  names  of  a  Callime- 
don  and  a  Denudes :  a  warning  to  all  who  may  be 
placed  in  like  circumstances,  to  shun  hia  example, 
whether  they  vfc;«je  their  own  peace  or  the  esteem  of 
posterity.    (Phit.,  Vit.  Pkoc  —  ThirlwUT*  Gretet, 
vol.  7,  p.  25C, 

Phocis,  a  email  tract  of  country  in  Greece  Proper, 
bordering  on  the  Locri  Ozone  and  Doris  to  "he  west 
and  northwest,  and  the  Opuntisn  Locri  to  the  north, 
while  to  the  east  it  was  bounded  by  the  Boeotian  ter- 
ritory, and  to  the  south  by  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  (Strtt 
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3i,  416.)  Its  appellation  wm  said  to  be  derived  fiam 
Phocus  tht  sonof.tacus  (PauM*.,2,4.— £u*teM. 
ad  11 ,  2,  519.)  The  more  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
country  were  probably  of  the  race  of  the  Lelege* ;  but 
the  name  of  Pbocians  already  prevailed  at  the  time  of 
the  siege  of  Troy,  aince  we  find  them  enumerated  in 
Homer's  catalogue  of  Grecian  warriors.  (II  ,2, 517.) 
From  Herodotus  we  learn  that,  prior  to  the  Persian 
invasion,  the  Pbocians  had  been  much  engaged  in  war 
with  the  Thcssalians,  and  had  often  successfully  re- 
sisted the  infusions  of  that  people  (8,  37,  *eqq. — Pau- 
MW.,  10,  1).  But  when  the  defile  of  Thermopylae  was 
forced  by  the  army  of  Xeriea,  the  Thessaliana,  who 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  that  monarch,  are  said  to 
have  urged  him,  out  of  enmity  to  the  Pbocians,  to  rav- 
age and  lay  waste  with  fire  and  sword  the  territory  of 
this  peoplo.  (Herod  ,  8,  32  )  Delphi  and  Pamansus 
on  this  occasion  served  as  places  of  refuge  for  many 
of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  ;  but  numbers  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victorious  Persians,  and  ware  com- 
pelled to  serve  in  their  ranks  under  the  command  of 
Mardonius.  (Herod  .,  9.  17  )  They  seized,  however, 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  joining  their  fellow-country- 
men in  arms  ;  and  many  of  the  Persians,  who  were 
dispersed  after  the  rout  of  Platan,  are  said  to  have 
fallen  victims  to  their  revengeful  fury.  (Herod  ,  9,  31 . 
— I'autan  ,  10,  2.) — A  little  prior  to  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  a  dispute  arose  respecting  the  temple  at  Del- 
phi, which  threatened  to  involve  in  hostilities  the  prin- 
cipal mates  of  Greece.  This  edifice  was  claimed  ap- 
parently by  the  Phocians  as  the  common  property  of 
the  whole  nation,  whereas  the  Delpbians  asserted  it 
to  be  their  own  exclusive  possession.  The  Lacede- 
monians are  said  by  Thucydkles  to  have  declared  in 
favour  of  the  latter,  whose  cause  they  maintained  by 
of  arms.    The  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand. 


were  no  less  favourable  to  the  Pbocians,  and,  on  the 
retreat  of  the  Spartan  forces,  sent  a  body  of  troops  to 
occupy  the  temple,  and  deliver  it  into  their  hands. 
The  eervice  thua  rendered  by  the  Athenians  seems 
greatly  to  have  cemented  the  tics  of  friendly  union 
which  already  subsisted  between  the  two  republics. 
(Tkueyd ,  3,  95.)— After  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  Pho- 
cis,  as  we  learn  from  Xenophon,  became  subject  for  a 
time  to  Bosotia  (Hist.  Gr.,  6,  5, 23),  until  a  change  of 
circumstances  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  character  of 
this  small  republic,  and  called  forth  all  the  energies  of 
the  people  in  defence  of  their  country.  A  fine  had 
been  imposed  on  them  by  an  edict  of  the  Amphietyons 
for  some  reason,  which  Pausanias  professes  not  to  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  and  which  they  themselves  con- 
ceived to  be  wholly  unmerited.  Diodorus  asserts  that 
it  was  in  consequence  of  their  havn.g  cultivated  a 
part  of  the  Cirrhean  territory  which  had  been  declared 
sacred  ( I  ft",  23).  By  the  advice  of  Philomelus,  a  Pho- 
cian  high  in  rank  and  estimation,  it  was  determined 
to  oppose  the  execution  of  the  hostile  decree,  and,  in 
order  more  effectually  to  secure  the  mean*  of  resist- 
ance, to  seize  upon  the  temple  of  Delphi  and  ita  treas- 
ures This  measure  having  been  carried  into  imme- 
diate execution,  they  were  thus  furnished  with  abun- 
dant supplies  for  raising  troops  to  defend  their  country. 
(Pautan.,  10,  2. — Diod.  Sic,  I.  c.)  These  events  led 
In  what  the  Greek  historians  have  termed  the  Sacred 
War,  which  broke  out  in  the  second  year  of  the  106th 
Olympiad,  B  C.  S55.  The  The  bans  were  the  first  to 
take  up  srms  in  the  cause  of  religion,  which  had  been 
thus  openly  violated  by  the  Phocians  ;  and,  in  a  battle 
that  took  place  soon  after  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities, the  latter  were  defeated  with  considerable  loss, 
and  their  leader  Philomelus  perished  in  the  rout  which 
ensotfd.  (Diod.  Sic  ,  16,  31.— Paiuan.,  10, 2.)  The 
Phocians,  however,  were  not  intimidated  by  thia  ill 
success,  and,  having  raised  a  fresh  srmy,  headed  by 
Onomarchus,  they  obtained  several  important  ad  van- 
against  the  Amphictyonic  army,  notwithstanding 


the  accession  of  Philip  of  Mecedon  to  the  ecufcdeiacr 
Onomarebue,  having  uuitod  hie  forces  with  those  k 
Lycopbron,  tyrant  of  Phera-,  then  at  war  with  Pruha, 
was  enabled  to  vanquish  the  letter  in  two  successrst 
engagements,  and  compel  him  to  evacuate  Tbessah/ 
Philip,  however,  was  soon  in  a  slate  to  resume  hontil- 
itiea  and  re-enter  Thessaly,  when  a  third  battle  »u 
fought,  which  terminated  in  the  discomfiture  anddeaik 
of  Onomarchus.    Diodorus  asserts  that  be  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  pot  to  death  by  order  of  Philip ;  Passe* 
nias,  that  he  perished  by  the  hands  of  bis  own  SOtCien. 
(Dud.  Sic.,  16,  35  —  Pautan .,  10,  2.)    He  was 
ceeded  by  his  brother  Phayllus,  who  at  first  ap 
to  have  been  successful,  but  was  st  length  overiurewi 
in  several  engagementa  with  the  Boeotian  troops ;  aad 
was  toon  alter  seised  with  a  disorder  which  terminated 
fatally.    On  bis  death  the  command  devolved  upon 
Pbalecus,  who,  according  to  Pausanias  (10,  2),  »u 
his  son,  but  Diodorus  affirms  that  be  was  the  sod  of 
Onomarchus.    This  leader  being  not  long  after  de- 
posed, the  army  was  intrusted  to  a  commission,  at  the 
bead  of  which  was  Pbilo,  whose  total  want  of  probity 
soon  became  evident,  by  the  disappearance  of  luge 
sums  from  the  sacred  treasury.    He  was,  in  conse- 
quence, brought  to  trial,  condemned,  and  put  to  death 
Diodorus  estimates  the  whole  amount  of  what  was  ta- 
ken from  Delphi  during  the  war  at  10,000  talent*  (16. 
56).    Phalatcus  was  now  restored  to  the  command ; 
but,  finding  the  resources  of  the  stste  nearly  exhaust- 
ed, and  Philip  being  placed  by  the  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil at  the  head  of  their  forces,  be  deemed  all  farihej 
resistance  useless,  and  submitted  to  the  King  of  Mire- 
don  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  retire  with  h» 
troops  to  the  Peloponnesus.    This  convention  put  tr- 
end at  once  to  the  Sacred  War,  after  a  duration  ol 
ten  years,  when  a  decree  was  passed  in  the  Amphic- 
tyonic council,  by  which  it  war  adjudged  that  tht 
walls  of  all  the  Phocian  towns  should  be  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  their  right  of  voting  in  the  council  trans- 
ferred to  those  of  Macedonia.  (Diod.  Sic  ,  16,  60 ) 
Phocis,  however,  soon  after  recovered  from  this  state 
of  degradation  and  subjection,  by  the  assistance  of 
Athens  and  Thebes,  who  united  in  restoring  its  cities 
in  a  great  measure  to  their  former  coodition.   In  re- 
turn for  these  benefits,  the  Phocians  joined  the  con- 
federacy that  had  been  formed  by  the  two  republics 
against  Philip  ;  they  also  took  part  in  the  Limtac  war 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  ;  and  when  the  Gauls 
made  their  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  temple  of  Del- 
phi, they  are  said  by  Pausanias  to  have  displayed  the 
greatest  zeal  and  alacrity  in  the  pursuit  of  the  com- 
mon enemy,  as  if  anxious  to  efface  the  recollection 
of  the  disgrace  they  bad  formerly  incurred.  ( Pautan , 
10,  3.)  Other  passages,  which  serve  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  Phocis,  will  be  found  in  Demosthenes  (it 
Fait.  Lcgat),  Isocrates  (ad  Phil.),  Aristotle  (Anal 
Pr.,  2,  24). — The  maritime  part  of  this  province  oc- 
cupied an  extent  of  coast  of  nearly  one  day's  sail,  at 
Dica»archua  reports  (v.  79),  from  the  border  of  the 
I^ocri  Oxolss  to  the  confines  of  Bceotta.    (Cramer3 1 
Anc.  Greece,  vdl.  2,  p.  147,  acqq.) 

Phocus,  the  son  of  Phocion.  He  was  remarkabia 
only  for  a  dissolute  mode  of  life,  and  was  in  no  respect 
worthy  of  his  parent,  although  Phocion  had  sent  htm 
to  Sparta  to  be  trained  after  the  strict  discipline  o! 
Lycurgus.    (Phd  ,  Vit.  Phoc.) 

PhoctlIdks,  a  gnomic  poet  contemporary  with  The- 
ogms,  and  a  nstive  of  Miletus,  whom  Sutdas  calls  • 
philosopher,  and  whose  birth-year  be  makes  to  have 
been  647  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  or  Olympiad  59.  Tht 
ancient  writers  are  silent  respecting  his  life,  and  the 
few  genuine  fragments  which  we  possess  of  bis  poems 
contain  no  allusion  to  his  personal  circumstances.  He 
composed  epic  and  elegiac  poems,  which  the  aocienta 
the  productions  of  Theognis,  in  the  | — 
(Uocr.  ad  AW  s  Sil  —  1st  •».  c. 
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tho  Cmysost.,  Or.,  2,  init.)    Suidaa  says,  his  verses 
were  pilfered  from  the  Sibylline  book*,  i  remark  de- 
rived, in  til  probability,  from  some  father  of  the  church, 
and  to  be  understood  in  just  the  opposite  sense.  In 
order  to  stamp  his  productions  with  the  impress  of 
genuineness,  Phxylides  found  it  necessary  to  accom- 
pany them  vrilh  the  perpetually-recurring  introduction, 
•*  This,  too,  is  a  saying  of  Phocylides  ;"  just  as  The- 
ognis, at  the  end  of  his  poem  on  Cyrnos,  appended  bis 
name  as  a  mark  of  literary  property.    What  we  have 
at  present  remaining  of  Phocylides  consists,  for  the 
moat  part,  of  hexameters,  and  breathes  a  quite  differ- 
ent spirit  from  the  Dorian  gnomes  of  Theognis,  with 
which  the  Ionic  precepts  of  the  Milesian  poet  are  often 
directly  at  varisnce.    For  example,  in  place  of  com- 
ing forward  as  an  ardent  defender  of  artstocraticai  prin- 
ciples, and  as  a  martyr  to  his  political  creed,  the  ad- 
vantages of  birth  are  to  him  altogether  indifferent. 
The  contest,  in  fact,  between  aristocracy  and  demo- 
cratical  principles  was  by  no  means  so  obstinate  and 
violent  in  the  Ionian  cities  as  in  those  of  Dorian  ex- 
traction.   There  is  more  of  a  philosophical  character 
in  the  poetry  of  Phocylides,  more  reference  to  the  com- 
mon weal,  and  a  greater  wiah  to  promote  ita  true  in- 
terests, than  in  the  aristocratic  gnomes  of  Theognis. 
He  composed  his  gnomic  precepts  in  two  or  three  ver- 
ses each,  and  was  considered  as  not  belonging  to  those 
who  produced  long  continuous  poems,  but  rather  as 
loving  the  philosophical  conciseness  of  separate  and 
individual  propositions.   The  longest  fragment  we  have 
of  Phocylides  consists  of  eight  hexameters,  in  which 
he  draws  a  picture  of  the  different  classes  of  females, 
and  compares  them  with  aa  many  classes  of  animals, 
la  treating  of  individual  or  personal  subjects,  however, 
he  appears  to  have  employed  the  elegiac  measure,  as 
<n  the  case  of  the  satirical  effusion  against  the  island- 
ers of  Leroe.    The  verses  of  Phocylides  were  so  high- 
ly esteemed,  that  they  were  recited  by  the  rhapsodists 
slong  with  those  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  Archilochus,  and 
Mimncrmua.    A  po*5m  that  still  exists,  under  the  title 
cf  Hottffia  vavdtriKov  (Exhortation),  in  217  hexame- 
ters, is  sometimes,  though  incorrectly,  ascribed  to  him. 
It  is  probably  the  production  of  some  Christian  writer 
of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.    The  fragments 
of  Pbocylid  es  are  found  in  the  collections  of  Stephens, 
firunck,  Gaisford,  Boissonnade,  and  others.  Schier 
gave  a  separate  edition  of  them  in  1761,  Lips.,  8vo. 
( Bode,  Geschichte  der  Lynschen  Dichtk.  der  Hell.,  vol. 
1,  p.  243,  Mcqq.—SchW,  Hist.  Lit.  Or  ,  vol.  1,  p.  240, 


country  was  in  general  sandy  and  hilly,  and  not  wefl 
adapted  for  agriculture ;  but,  to  counterbalance  this, 
the  coast  abounded  in  good  harbours,  the  fisheries  were 
excellent,  while  the  rnountam-rangea  in  the  interior 
afforded,  in  their  cedar  forests,  a  rich  supply  of  timber 
for  naval  and  other  purposes.  Hence  'be  early  pro- 
ficiency which  the  Phoenicians  made  in  navigation,  and 
|  hence  the  flourishing  commercial  cities  which  covered 
the  whole  line  of  coast. 
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Phcebk,  I.  one  of  the  female  Titans,  the  offspring 
of  Heaver  and  Earth  (Ccslus  and  Terra).  From  her 
union  with  Cceus,  another  of  the  Titans,  sprang  La  to- 
ns and  Astoria.  The  name  Phoebe  ($01617)  signifies 
the  bright  one  (from  +au,  "to  shine");  and  Cceus  (Kol- 
or),  the  burning  (from  tain,  "to  burn").  (Keight- 
left  Mythology,  p.  64.)— II.  One  of  the  nsmes  of  Di- 
ana, or  tbo  Moon.    (  Kid.  Diana.) 

Phccbcs,  one  of  the  names  of  Apollo,  derived  from 
fiu  "  to  shim."   (  Vid,  Apollo.) 

Phoxmicb  or  PhcekigIa  (totvtxn),  a  country  of 
Asia,  extending  along  the  coast  of  Syris,  from  the 
river  Eleutherus  and  the  city  and  island  of  Aradus,  on 
the  north,  to  Mount  Carmel  on  the  south.  In  all  prob- 
ability, however,  some  of  the  cities  on  the  coast  below 
Carmel  may  likewise  have  belonged  to  Phoenicia,  and 
hence  Ptolemy  carries  the  southern  limit  of  the  country 
aa  far  down  aa  the  river  Chorseus,  -on  which  Cans  arc  a 
lay.  In  general  parlance,  indeed,  the  whole  line  of 
coast  was  termed  Phoenicia,  from  Aradus  to  the  con- 
fines of  Egypt,  though  the  stricter  limits  are  those  first 


tract  of  country  thus  denominated  was 
only  35  geographical  miles  from  Aradus  to  Carmel,  or 
100  !'•»  its  greatest  extent.  The  breadth  was  very 
limited,  the  ranges  of  Libanua  and  Antilibanus  form- 
mi  us  utmost  barrier  to  the  east.    The  surfer*  nf  the 
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1.  Origin  of  the 

Respecting  the  etymology  of  the  name  Phornice  01 
Phoenicia,  various  conjectures  have  been  offered  bo- 
chart  maintains,  that  the  appellation  comes  from  Bcnv- 
Anak  (or  Ben- Anak,  contracted  Bcanak),  "  the  sons 
of  Anak,"  a  name  by  which,  according  to  him.  the 
people  of  Phoenicia  designated  themselves  in  their  own 
language.    From  this  he  says  the  Greeks  first  made 
Pheanac,  and  afterward  Phanice  and  Phaniz,  soften- 
ing down  the  Oriental  appellation  in  their  usual  way. 
(Bochart,  Canaan,  I,  1,  col.  347.)    To  this  etymol- 
ogy it  is  well  objected  by  Gesenius,  that  the  domestic 
appellation  of  the  Phoenician  race  was  not  Bern- Anak 
or  Ben-Anak,  but  Kcnaantm,  snd  their  country  He- 
rman.   That  this  was  the  native  name  of  the  nation  is 
also  clear  from  the  Phoenician  coinage,  on  which  we 
read  Kenaan.    (Gesen.,  Phan.  Monument.,  p.  338, 
not. — Id.  ib.,  p.  271.)    The  Punic  settlers  in  Africa, 
moreover,  gave  themselves  the  same  appellation. 
Thus,  Sl  Augustine  informs  us,  that  the  country-peo- 
ple nesr  Hippo,  on  being  asked  whence  they  derived 
their  origin,  answered  that  they  were  /tenant,  i.  e., 
Kenaaniles,  or  from  Kenaan.    (Auguslin.,  Expos,  ad 
Rom.—Eckhel,  Doclr.  Num.,  vol.  4,  p.  409  —Ge- 
senius, Gesch.  dcrhebr.  Sprache,  cite.  p.  16.) — Equally 
unfortunate  with  Bochart's  ia  the  etymology  proposed 
by  Arius  Montanus  and  others,  who  deduce  Phanice 
and  Phanicia  from  Phenakim,  contracted  from  Phe- 
Anakim  ("  the  Anakim"),  the  prefix  Phe  being  anal' 
ogous,  in  their  opinion,  to  the  Egyptian  article  Pi,  aa  it 
appears  in  the  term  Pharaoh  (Pt-Ro,  i.  e.,  "the  king"), 
The  same  argument  may  be  urged  against  this  ea 
against  Boc hart's  derivation. — There  are  other  Orien- 
tal etymologies ;  such  as  Scaliger's,  from  the  Hebrew- 
Phoenician  Ptnchas  (the  same  with  the  proper  name 
Phineas) ;  and  Fuller's,  from  the  Syriac  panak,  "  to 
bring  up  delicately."    These  scarcely  deservr  men- 
tion, and  certainly  do  not  need  refutation.— The  most 
common  opinion,  ut  the  present  day,  is  that  winch 
makes  the  terms  Phanice  and  Phanicia.  of  Grecian 
and  not  of  Oriental  origin,  and  which  deduces  them 
from  the  Greek  term  sVotvtf,  in  its  signification  of  "  a 
palm-tree ;"  so  that  Phoenice  or  Phoenicia  will  signify 
"  the  land  of  palm-trees"  or  "  Palm-land."  Gesenius, 
however,  doubts  the  accuracy  of  this  explanation,  and 
is  inclined  to  trace  the  names  in  aueslion  to  $oivi£,  in 
its  sense  of  "purple,'1  making  Phoenicia,  therefore,  to 
mean  "  the  land  of  the  purple-dye,"  in  allusion  to  tho 
famous  purple  or  crimson  of  Tyre :  "  Vuleant  autcm 
eruditi,  sitne  QoivUuv  appellatio  ducla  a  Qoivtg,  pur- 
pura, cut  affines  sunt  Qoivoc,  ^otvrjtic  (11.,  12,  202), 

!>urpureus,  sanguineus  (conj.  «Woc),  foivioou- rube 
scio ;  ita  ut  Qoivif  appellative  purpurarium  designtt." 
(Phan.  Monument.,  p.  338,  not.)  This  suggestion  of 
Gesenius's  is  most  probably  the  true  one,  since  it  ia 
more  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  purple  cloths  of 
Phoenicia  were  made  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the 
Phoenician  traders,  for  a  long  period  before  the  Greeks 
themselves  wero  allowed  to  visit  in  their  own  vessels 
the  Syrian  coast,  and  become  acquainted  with  tue 
f  bysical  features  of  the  country. — Before  quitting  this 
subject,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark,  that  among 
many  of  the  Roman  writers,  the  terms  Phanices  (Pha- 
nidus)  and  Pani  (Pumcus)  arc  made  so  far  to  differ 
in  meaning,  as  that  the  first  indicates  the  Phoenicians, 
oroDerlv  so  called,  and  the  'alter  their  descendants  01 
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cuonists  in  Africa,  such  aa  the  Carthaginians,  dec. 
Tbit  diatinction,  however,  has  no  good  ground  on 
which  to  rest.  The  term  Qoivucec,  in  Greek,  can- 
prises  not  only  the  Phoenicians,  but  also  the  Cartha- 
ginians aa  well  as  the  other  Pceni  (Herod.,  5,  46. — 
Eurip.,  Troad.,  222. — Bockk,  ad  Find.,  Pyth.,  1,  72), 
•  usage  which  is  imitated  by  the  Lath)  poets :  thus  we 
ba«e  in  Silius  Ilalicua  (13,  730)  the  fonn  Phanicium 
u  r  l'anorum,  and  (16,  25)  Pluenix  for  Partus.  In- 
djed,  the  term  Panus  ia  nothing  more  than  4>o<V<f 
Laelf,  adapted  to  the  analogy  of  the  Latin  tongue  ;  just 
aa  from  the  Greek  ♦omirtof  cornea  the  old  Latin  form 
Pamin*,  found  in  Calo  and  Varro,  and  from  thia  the 
more  usual  Punicus.  (Compare  carare  and  curare ; 
mama,  munta,  and  munire ;  porta  and  pmnio. — Ge- 
ssnius,  I.  c.—Festus,  ed.  Muller,  p.  241,  Frtgm.  t 
C*L  Farn  ,  L.  16.) 

2.  History,  Commerce,  Arts,  6cc,  of  the  Phoenicians. 

The  Phoenicians  were  a  branch  of  that  widely  ex- 
tended race  known  by  the  common  appellation  of  Ara 
mxati  or  Semitic.  To  this  great  famdy  the  Hebrews 
and  the  Arabians  belonged,  aa  well  aa  the  inhabitants 
of  the  wide  plain  between  the  northern  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris.  The  Phoenicians  themselves, 
according  to  their  own  account,  came  originally  from 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  (Herod.,  7,  89),  and 
Strabo  informs  us,  that  in  the  isles  of  Tyrus  and  Ara- 
dus,  in  the  gulf  just  named,  were  found  temples  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
of  theso  tales  claimed  the  citiea  of  Tyre  and  A  red  us, 
on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  aa  colonics  of  theirs.  (Stra- 
bo, 766.)  The  establishment,  indeed,  of  the  earlier 
Phoenician  race  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  enterpri- 
sing habits  which  alwaya  characterized  thia  remarkable 
people,  would  aeem  to  point  lo  a  very  active  commerce 
carried  on  in  the  Indian  seaa,  at  a  period  long  antecedent 
lo  positive  history,  and  may  perhaps  furniah  some  clew 
to  the  marks  of  early  civilization  that  are  discovered 
along  the  western  shores  of  the  American  continent. 
(Compare  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  2,  p.  163.)— The  loss 
of  the  Phoenician  annals  renders  it  difficult  to  investi- 
gate the  history  of  thia  people.  Our  principal  author- 
ities arc  the  Hebrew  writers  of  the  second  book  of 
Kings,  and  Ezekiel  and  Isaiah.  Herodotus,  Jose- 
phus,  and  Strabo  help  to  supply  the  deficiency.  In- 
cidental notices  are  found  in  other  writers  also.  The 
Phoenician  towns  were  probably  independent  stales, 
with  a  small  territory  around  them  :  the  political  union 
that  existed  among  them  till  the  ere  of  the  Persians, 
was  preserved  by  a  common  religious  worship.  The 
town  of  Tyre  seems  to  have  had  a  kind  of  supremacy 
over  the  real,  being  the  richest  city,  and  containing  the 
temple  of  the  national  god,  whom  the  Greeks  call 
the  Tyrian  Hercules.  The  several  cities  were  gov- 
erned by  supreme  hereditaiy  magistrates  named  kings. 
Hiram  was  king  of  Tyre,  and  a  friend  of  Solomon,  the 
king  of  Israel.  When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  there 
was  a  King  of  Tyre,  and  also  a  King  of  Sidon  in  his 
army.  (Herod,  8,  67.)  We  infer  from  a  few  pas- 
sages of  the  ancient  wrilera,  and  from  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  the  Phoenicians,  that  the  despotism  of  Asia  did 
not  exist  among  them.  The  Sidonians  are  the  first 
l>eople  recorded  in  history  who  formed  a  commercial 
connexion  between  Aaia  and  Europe;  the  articles 
which  they  manufactured,  or  procured  from  other  parts 
of  Aaia,  were  distributed  by  them  over  the  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean.  These  long  voyages  led  to  colo- 
nial establishments,  and  to  the  diffusion  of  the  useful 
srts.  The  island  of  Cyprus  contained  Phoenician  col- 
onics: they  establiehed  themselves  in  many  of  the 
emaii  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  particularly  in  those 
where  the  precious  metals  were  found.  1  he  island 
of  Thasus  exhibited,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  mani- 
fest traces  of  their  excavations.  (Herod.,  6,  47.) 
With  the  early  Greeks  of  the  main  land  the  Phoeni- 


cians had  occasional  commercial  connexion*:  um 
furnished  the  natives  with  trinkets  and  female  orna- 
ments, and  sometimes  carried  off  the  people  [Hcioi., 
1,  1.)    Slave-dealing  was  one  source  of  wealth  to  u* 
Tynans  (Ezekiel  xxvii.,  12) ;  the  simple  narnuves/ 
£uma?us,  in  the  15th  book  of  th«.  Odyssey,  (  riser is  i 
natural  picture  of  this  practice.    We  know  dousi 
of  Phoenician  aettlementa  in  Italy ;  but  tbey  occupied 
Sicily  before  the  Greeks,  and  retired  towards  the 
western  parts,  aa  the  nation  became  more  numeraas 
and  powerful  in  the  island.    (Tkucyd,  6,  2.)  The 
great  object  of  the  enterprise  of  the  Phoenician*,  and 
the  seat  of  their  chief  colonial  establishments,  was  tk 
southern  part  of  Spain,  or  the  modern  province  of  An- 
dalusia.   The  silver-mines  and  the  gold-dust  of  las 
peninsula  msde  Spain  to  the  Tynans  what  Peru  o-ict 
waa  to  the  Spaniards.    Not  far  from  the  moaih*  of 
the  Dictia  are  two  small  islands  :  on  one  of  these  lb* 
Tynans  founded  the  city  of  Gadeire  or  Gades.  Coda, 
and  built  a  temple  to  their  national  god.  which  ended 
even  in  the  age  of  Strabo,  and  was  lastly  considered  » 
curious  monument  of  antiquity.    The  advanU|coi.i 
situation  of  Gades,  west  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  sad 
on  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  would  natarsUy 
lead  to  voyages  of  discovery  ;  but  these  were  alvaya 
confined  to  coasting.    Of  these  voysges  no  records 
sre  preserved.    The  Phoenicians  are  said  lo  have  sup- 
plied the  Greeks  and  the  Asiatics  with  two  articles, 
which  are  supposed  to  indicate  an  acquaintance  with 
the  southwestern  angle  of  Britain  and  the  coast  of 
Prussia,  on  the  Ballic  Sea.    These  were  tin  a»d  am- 
ber.   With  regard  to  the  first,  however,  though  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Ro- 
mans long  afler  them,  traded  for  it  to  the  CasMienas, 
or  Scilly  Isles,  yet  the  Greeks,  in  all  probability,  ob- 
tained their  supply  of  it  by  an  overland  trade  from 
India.    ( Vtd.  India.)    The  amber  certainly  came  from 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  but  whether  it  was  obtained 
by  actual  sailing  thither,  or  procured  by  an  overland 
trade  at  the  head- waters  of  the  Adriatic.  rm.*uu. 
among  modern  scholars,  a  disputed  point.   An  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  former  of  these  opinions  may  be 
drawn  from  the  fact  of  the  Phcemcuns'  having  been 
acquainted  with  the  existence  of  the  KhW,  »  tnialJ 
river  near  Duntzic,  on  the  Prussian  coast  (Kid. 
Endanua.)— The  connexion  between  the  parent  citv 
of  Tyre  and  her  distant  possessions  in  Europe  and  Af- 
rics  was  probably  only  a  commercial  one.  Whatever 
might  have  been  their  original  condition,  they  were 
independent  places  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (1, 163) 
The  Phoenician  colonies  on  the  northern  coast  of  Af- 
rica were  at  least  aa  old  as  the  settlements  m  las 
south  of  Spain.    Tbey  were  situated  in  a  fertile  re 
gion,  which,  by  its  position,  formed,  between  Central 
Africa  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  a  point  of 
union  similar  to  that  which  Tyre  furnished  betweeo 
Aaia  and  Europe.    Utica  waa  the  first  establishment 
on  the  African  coast:  Carthage,  called  by  the  Greeb 
Carcbedon,  was  the  next:  other  towns  afterward 
sprung  up.    For  the  history  of  Phoenician  commerce, 
particularly  the  commerce  with  Aaia.  we  possess  a 
most  valuable  document  in  the  27ih  chapter  of  Eze- 
kiel.   The  Hebrew  prophet  lived  at  the  time  of  the 
greateat  splendour  of  Tyre,  before  her  Eastern  con- 
I  querors  diminished  her  traffic  and  deprived  ber  of  na- 
|  tional  independence.    At  an  earlier  penod,  the  Phoe- 
nicians had  friendly  connexions  with  the  Hebrews. 
Solomon,  the  most  powerful  of  their  kings,  made  Je- 
rusalem, during  hia  life,  the  centre  of  Eastern  mag- 
nificence and  wealth.    The  Tyrinns  gladly  formed  aa 
alliance  with  thia  potentate,  and  by  bis  permission  ob- 
tained the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea.    Tic  town  el 
Eziongeber,  which  Solomon  bad  taken  from  people 
of  Edom,  was  the  point  to  which  the  Tynan  and  He- 
brew navies  t  jougbt  the  gold  and  precious  stcmcs  o( 
Ophir    The  Pbmniciana  also  established  tredio#-ooaa 
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*n  trie  west  side  el  the  Persian  Gulf.  Here  the  an- 
cient geographers  placed  the  isles  of  Aradus  and  Ty- 
ros, to  which  the  Tynans  brought  the  products  of  In- 
dia. Thev  were  taken  by  the  caravans  across  the 
Arabian  desert  to  Tyre  on  the  Mediterranean,  at  that 
time  the  great  mart  of  the  world. — A  commercial  road 
between  Tyre  and  the  Euphrates  would  be  accessary 
to  diffuse  the  products  of  Tynan  industry  and  com- 
roerce,  and  also  to  procure  the  valuable  wool  furnished 
by  the  nomadic  tribes.  In  the  Syrian  desert,  about 
three  days'  journey  from  the  old  ford  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, modern  travellers  behold  with  astonishment  tbo 
magnificent  and  extensive  rains  of  Palmyra.  The 
Arabs  of  the  desert  still  call  it  Tadmor,  and  attribute 
these  buildings  to  the  magk  power  of  Solomon.  We 
are  told  that  Solomon  built  Baleth  and  Tadmor  in  the 
wilderness.  The  latter  was  no  doubt  intended  as  a 
ereat  entrepdt  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  sea. 
Its  situation,  and  the  possession  of  springs  of  water  in 
an  arid  desert,  would  not  fail  to  attract  a  prince  so  wise 
as  Solomon,  and  a  merchant  with  auch  extensive  deal- 
ings as  Hiram. — From  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  the 
Tynans  procured  copper  and  alaves :  the  regions  of 
the  Caucasus,  at  the  present  day,  supply  the  harems 
of  the  Turks  and  Persians  with  the  females  of  Georgia 
and  Circassia. — The  Phoenicians  seem,  in  the  earlier 
ages,  not  to  have  bad  very  extensive  dealings  with  the 
Egyptians  :  but  cotton  and  cotton  cloths  are  enumer- 
ated among  the  articles  which  they  received  from 
Egypt.  When  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt,  ceased  to  be 
the  place  of  resort  for  the  caravans  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
the  favourable  situation  of  Memphis,  at  the  apex  of  the 
Delta,  made  it  the  chief  mart  of  Egypt ;  and  the  Tyr- 
jans  who  traded  there  were  so  numerous,  that  a  part 
of  the  city  was  inhabited  by  them. — Grain  of  various 
kinds  was  carried  to  Tyre  from  the  country  of  the 
Hebrews  and  other  pans  of  Syria.  Solomon  gave  Hi- 
nun  wheat  and  oil ;  and  the  Tyrian,  in  exchange,  fur- 
nished him  with  the  pines  and  cedars  of  Libanos. — 
The  commercial  intercourse  between  the  Greeks  snd 
Tynans  appears  never  to  have  been  great :  the  two 
trading  nations  of  the  Mediterranean  were  probably 
'ealoos  of  one  another ;  and,  besides  this,  their  colo- 
nies led  them  in  different  directions.  Sicily  was  the 
point  where  the  Greek  and  Tyrian  merchant  met  in 
competition.  When  the  Phoenicians  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  Persians,  we  find  their  navy  willingly 
and  actively  employed  against  their  commercial  rivals. 
— Tyre  was,  before  the  era  of  the  Persians,  the  centre 
of  the  traffic  of  the  ancient  world :  in  her  markets 
were  found  the  products  of  all  the  countries  between 
India  and  Spain,  between  the  extremity  of  the  great 
peninsula  of  sandy  Arabia,  and  the  showy  summits  of 
Caucasus.  Her  vessels  were  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  the  Atlantic,  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
There  was  even  a  tradition,  that  in  the  time  of  Necho, 
king  of  Egypt,  some  Tyrian  ships,  at  the  desire  of  that 
aupg,  sailed  down  the  Red  Sea ;  and,  after  circumnav- 
igating the  continent  of  Africa,  entered  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  ( Vid.  Africa.) — The 
Phoenicians  furnished  the  world  with  several  articles 
produced  by  their  own  industry  and  skill.  The  dyed 
cloths  of  Sidon,  and  the  woven  vests  and  needlework 
of  Phoenician  women,  were  in  high  repute  among  the 
ancient  Greeks.  The  name  of  Tyrian  purple  is  famil- 
iar, even  in  modern  times ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  a  single  colour  is  to1>e  understood  :  deep  red 
and  violet  colours  were  those  which  were  most  highly 
prized.  The  liquor  of  a  shellfish,  that  was  found  in 
abundance  on  their  coast,  supplied  them  with  the  vari- 
ous colours  denominated  purple.  (Plin.,  9,  36.)  It 
was  principally  woollen  cloths  the  Tyrians  used  to  dye, 
though  cotton  and  linen  dyed  garments  are  mention- 
ed also. — The  Phoenicians  are  said  to  have  possessed 
the  art  of  making  glass :  it  is  probable  they  had  man- 
ufactured i>is  article  for  many  centuries  at  Sidon  and 


Sarephta.  .Little  trinkets  and  ornaments  were  tit 
made  by  this  people.  The  Phoenician  merchant  offers 
for  sale  to  the  females  of  Syria  a  airing  of  amber  beads 
with  gold  ornaments.  (Horn.,  Od.,  14,  469.*  The 
ivory,  which  they  procured  from  ^Ethiopia  and  India, 
received  new  forms  unuer  the  skilful  hands  of  the  Tyr- 
ians ;  and  all  the  costly  decorations  of  Solomon's  teat* 
pie  were  made  under  the  direction  of  an  artist  of  Tyre, 
■  whose  mother  was  "a  woman  of  the  daughters  of  Dan, 
J  and  his  father  a  man  of  Tyre."  (Chronicles,  2, 1, 14; 
2,  4,  17. — Long' i  Ancient  Geography,  p.  3,  tcqq 
Hteren,  Idem,  vol.  3,  p.  1,  »eqq.) 

•  3.  Decline  of  Phoenician  Commerce. 

The  Phoenicians,  from  what  haa  jua'  been  remarkee 
1  were  then  a  manufacturing  and  a  uacng  people,  d» 
!  pending  on  others  for  their  subsistence,  n  some  points, 
resembling  the  English,  in  others  more  luce  the  Dutch. 
The  prosperity  of  such  a  people  could  not  be  everlast- 
ing, and  it  is  interesting  to  examine  into  the  causes  of 
their  decline.  It  is  probable  that  the  increase  of  the 
wealth  and  power  of  Carthage  was  in  some  degree  pre 
judicial  to  the  parent  state,  as  the  trade  of  Spain  must 
have  fallen,  in  a  great  measure,  into  the  hands  of  (he 
former.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  likely  that  the  Phoenicians 
must  have  had  to  pay  dearer  for  its  productions  than 
heretofore,  and  perhaps,  as  Carthage  and  the  other  col- 
onics were  manufacturers  also,  the  demand  for  Phoe- 
nician goods  decreased.  It  is  also  supposed,  that  the 
Phoenicians  must  have  suffered  by  the  planting  of  the 
Grecian  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  aa  these 
likewise  manufactured  to  a  great  extent,  and,  it  is  al- 
most certain,  traded  directly,  by  means  of  ca.avana, 
with  Thapsacus  on  the  Euphrates,  to  which  place  the 
goods  of  Babylon  and  India  were  brought  up  the  river. 
We  doubt,  however,  if  they  interfered  much  with  the 
Phoenicians,  as  their  trade  took  chiefly  a  northern  di» 
rection,  extending  into  Tartary,  and  perhaps  to  China 
The  settlement  of  the  Greeks  in  Egypt,  however,  moat 
have  been  positively  injurious  to  them,  as  the  wine- 
trade  of  that  country,  of  wbicb  they  appear  before  this 
to  have  bad  the  monopoly,  muat  have  been  now,  in 
great  measure,  carried  on  by  the  Greeks  in  their  own 
bottoms ;  and  perhaps  this  is  the  true  reason  of  the 
hostility  which  the  Phoenicians  are  said  to  bsve  evinced 
to  the  Greeks  in  tbe  time  of  the  Persian  wsr.  It  is 
remarkable  enough,  that  in  the  accounta  which  wc  have 
of  the  trade  of  Athens  snd  Corinth,  no  mention  is 
made  of  any  with  the  Phoenicians.  Perhaps  their 
chief  commerce  was  with  tbe  colonies  in  Asia.  From 
the  Hebrew  prophet  it  appears  that  they  traded  with 
the  lonians  (of  Asia)  and  with  the  people  of  tbe  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Tbe  rivalry  just  noted,  however,  could 
have  but  little  affected  the  prosperity  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians. The  real  cause  of  their  decline  was  the  com- 
motions that  took  place  in  Western  Asia,  which  caused 
the  downfall  of  so  many  stales  ;  for  independent  atates 
are  always  better  customers  to  a  manufacturing  people 
than  those  which  sre  under  the  yoke  of  foreigners. 
While  the  kingdoms  of  Israel,  Judah,  Damascus,  and 
others  flourished,  the  demand  for  Phoenician  manufac- 
tures must  have  been  far  stealer  than  after  they  be- 
came subject  to  the  monarchs  of  Babylon  and  Persia. 
Let  any  one,  for  example,  compare  Judah  under  her 
kings  with  Judah  after  the  return  from  capiivity.  The 
very  circumstance  of  there  being  no  court  must  have 
made  a  great  difference  to  those  who  supplied  them 
with  luxuries  The  conquest  and  reduction  to  prov- 
inces of  Babylonia  snd  Egypt  by  the  Persian  monarch 
must  have  greatly  affected  the  Phoenician 'commerce  , 
but  it  was  the  foundation  of  Alexandria  by  the  Mace-, 
donian  conqueror  which  proved  tbe  ruin  of  the  trade  o! 
both  Phoenicia  and  Babylon,  just  as  the  discovery  of 
tbe  passage  to  India  by  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ru- 
ined, in  a  great  measure,  Bagdad,  Alexandrea,  and 
Venice—the  Tyre  of  the  middle  ages.  From  that  f 
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the  doclire  ol  the  prosperity  of  the  town»  »n  the  coast 
•f  Phdtucia  wm  rapid  and  irremediable.  {Foreign 
ffr*"*rly  Review.  No.  27,  p.  811,  sea.) 

4.  Did  Phoenicia  give  an  alphabet  to  Greece  ? 

On  thia  point,  though  for  a  long  timo  made  the  sub- 
ject of  learned  diacusaion,  there  is  now  no  room  for 
dispute.  The  names  of  most  of  the  letters,  their  or* 
der.  and  the  forms  which  they  exhibit  in  the  most  an- 
tient  monuments,  all  confirm  the  truth  ot  the  tradition, 
that  ihe  Greek  alphabet  was  derived  from  the  Phasni- 
cian  ;  and  every  doubt  on  this  head,  which  a  hasty 
view  of  it,  in  its  later  state,  might  suggest,  has  long 
since  received  the  most  satisfactory  solution.  Several 
changes  wcro  necessary  to  adapt  the  Eastern  charac- 
ters to  a  foreicr  and  totally  different  language.  The 
powers  ol  those  which  were  unsuitcd  to  the  Greek  or- 
gans were  exrnanged  for  others  which  were  wanting 
in  the  Phoenician  alphabet ;  some  elements  were  final- 
ly rejected  as  superfluous  from  the  written  language, 
though  they  were  retained  for  the  purpose  of  numera- 
tion ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  the  peculiar  demands  of 
the  Greek  language  were  satisfied  by  the  invention  of 
some  new  signs.  The  alterations  which  the  figures 
of  the  Greek  characters  underwent  may  be  partly 
traced  to  the  inversion  of  their  position,  which  took 
place  when  the  Greeks  instinctively  dropped  the  East- 
ern practice  of  writing  from  right  to  left ;  a  change 
the  gradual  progress  of  which  is  visible  in  several  ex- 
tant inscriptions.  This  fact,  therefore,  is  established 
by  evidence,  which  could  scarcely  borrow  any  addi- 
tional weight  from  the  highest  classical  authority.  But 
the  epoch  at  which  the  Greeks  received  their  alphabet 
from  the  Phoenicians  is  a  point  as  to  which  we  cannot 
expect  to  find  similar  proof;  and  the  event  ia  so  re- 
mote, that  the  testimony  even  of  the  best  historians 
cannot  be  deemed  sufficient  immediately  to  remove 
■II  doubt  upon  the  question.  A  statement,  however, 
deserving  of  attention,  both  on  account  of  its  author, 
and  of  its  internal  marks  of  diligent  and  thoughtful  in- 
quiry, is  given  by  Herodotus  The  Phoenicians,  he 
relates,  who  came  with  Cadmus  to  Thebes,  introduced 
let' era,  along  with  other  branchea  of  knowledge,  among 
the  Gieeks :  the  characters  were  at  first  precisely  the 
same  as  those  which  the  Phoenicians  continued  to  use 
in  hia  own  day ;  but  their  powers  and  form  were  grad- 
ually changed,  first  by  the  Phoenician  colonists  them- 
selves, and  afterward  by  the  Greeks  of  the  adjacent  re- 
gion, who  were  Ioniana.  These,  as  they  received  their 
letters  from  Phoenician  teachers,  named  them  Phot- 
nxcian  letters ;  and  the  historian  adds,  that,  in  hia  own 
time,  the  Ionians  called  their  books  or  rolls,  though 
made  from  the  Egyptian  papyrus,  skins,  because  this 
was  the  material  which  they  had  tsed  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, as  many  barbarous  nations  even  then  continued  to 
do.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  thia  account  appears,  at 
first  sight,  perfectly  clear  and  probable  ;  and  yet  there 
are  some  points  in  it  which,  on  closer  inspection, 
raise  a  suspicion  of  its  accuracy.  The  vague  manner 
in  which  Herodotus  describes  the  louiacs,  who  were 
neighbors  of  the  Phoenician  colony,  Menu  to  imply 
that  what  he  says  of  them  is  not  grounded  on  any  di- 
rect tradition,  but  is  a  mere  hypothesis  or  inference. 
The  fact  which  he  appears  to  have  ascertained  is,  that 
Ihe  Asiatic  Ionians,  who  were,  according  to  his  own 
riew,  a  very  mixed  race,  were  beforehand  with  the 
ether  Greeks  in  the  art  of  writing :  they  called  their 
books  or  rolls  by  a  name  which  probably  expressed  the 
Phoenician  word  for  the  same  thing,  and  they  descri- 
bed tbf  ir  alphabet  by  the  epithet  which  marked  itsOri- 
tentsl  origin.  But,  as  the  historian  thought  he  bad  euf- 
'eient  grounds  for  believing  that  it  had  been  first  com- 
municated to  the  Greeks  by  the  Phoenician  colony  at 
Thebes,  he  concludes  that  the  Asiatic  Ionian*  must 
have  received  it,  not  directly  from  the  Phoenicians,  but 
tnrough  their  European  forefathers.  Still,  if  this  wee 
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the  process  by  which  he  arrived  at  hia  comksion.  tt 

would  not  follow  that  he  was  in  error.    But  tf  wc  ex- 
amine the  only  reasons  which  he  assigns  for  hu  belief 
that  tbe  most  ancient  Greek  alphabet  was  found  at 
Thebes,  we  find  that  they  are  such  as  we  cannot  rtlj 
on,  though /to  him  they  would  teem  perfectly  'kioon- 
strstive.    He  produces  three  inscriptions  in  verts, 
which  be  bad  seen  himself,  engraved  on  some  vessel*  is 
a  templo  at  Thebes,  and  in  characters  which  be  call* 
Cad  ma/an,  and  which  he  says  nearly  resembled  tbe  lo 
nian.    These  inscriptions  purported  to  record  dota- 
tions made  to  the  temple  before  the  Trojan  war,  aud 
to  be  contemporaneous  with  the  acts  which  they  re- 
corded.   And  that  tbey  were  really  ancient  need  cot 
be  questioned,  though  imitations  of  an  obsolete  mods 
of  writing  were  noi  uncommon  in  Greece  ;  but  their 
genuineness  cannot  be  safely  assumed  as  the  ground 
of  sn  argument.    Other  grounds  he  may  indeed  hare 
bad  ;  but,  since  he  does  not  mention  them,  tbey  are  to 
us  none,  and  we  are  left  to  form  our  own  judgment  oa 
the  disputed  question  of  tbe  Cadma?an  colonv  it 
Thebes.    (ThirlveaWs  Greece,  vol.  I,  p.  238,  tea.) 
We  have  already,  in  a  previous  article  (rid.  Cadrau*X 
shown  the  utter  improbability  of  any  Phoenician  colony 
under  Cadmus,  and  have  traced  ibis  latter  name  to  a 
Pelasgic  origin.    In  this  way,  perhaps,  the  t»o  tradi- 
tions may  be  reconciled  ;  one  of  which  makes  tbe  Phoe- 
nicians to  have  introduced  letters'  into  Greece,  while 
the  other  states  that  they  were  previously  known  tr, 
and  invented  by  the  Pclasgi.    It  is  probable  that  tw j 
distinct  periods  of  time  sre  here  alluded  to,  an  earltt 
and  a  later  introduction  of  them  ;  in  both  instances, 
however,  from  Phoenicia.    When  the  alphabet  of  this 
country  watt  first  brought  in,  its  use  may  have  bees 
extremely  limited  ;  it  may  have  come  in,  as  Kntgkl 
supposes,  with  the  first  Pelssgic  settlers,  who  may  have 
brought  an  alphabet  much  less  perfect,  snd,  therefore, 
probably  more  ancient  than  the  so-called  Cad  mean. 
The  second  introduction  of  letters  found  the  Greeks, 
in  all  likelihood,  much  more  advanced  in  cirilixauoo, 
and  it  therefore  took  a.  firmer  hold,  and  became  tbe  sub- 
ject of  more  established  and  general  tradiuon.  (Con- 
sult Knight,  Analytical  Essay  on  the  Greek  Alphabet 
p.  120. — Sand/or  d,  Rcmarka  on  Thiertck't  Gr.  Gr.t 
p.  6.  —  Hug,  die  Erjindung  der  Buchtabcnseknft, 
p.  7.) 

5.  Remains  oj  the  Phoenician  Language. 

The  remains  of  the  Phoenician  language  at  the  pres- 
ent day  consist  of,  1 .  Cotes  and  inscnptiont.  2.  Giort- 
es  and  Phoenician  proper  names,  occurring  in  ths 
Greek  and  Latin  writers.  3.  A  P Hantaan  pattagt 
of  considerable  length  (together  with  some  shorter  spe- 
cimens) in  the  Poenulus  of  Plautus. — The  coins  and 
inscriptions  give  us  the  written  forms  of  the  language 
with  great  accuracy,  but  throw  no  light  on  the  sounds 
of  the  Phoenician  tongue  or  its  system  of  pronuncia- 
tion, since  in  almost  every  instance  the  vowels  are 
omitted.  The  ablest  work  on  these  is  that  of  Gese- 
niua,  entitled  "Scnpturee  Linguavpu  Phaniae  Motm- 
mcnia  tjiiotquot  tuperrunt,"  dec.,  Lips  ,  1637,  4to. — 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Punic  words  that  occur  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  give,  it  ia  tnife,  a  sound  ex- 
pressed in  the  characters  of  those  languages,  and  show 
us  with  what  vowels  they  were  enunciated  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians :  still,  however,  there  is  often  very  great  iif- 
ficulty  in  tracing  back  these  same  words  to  a  Phoeni- 
cian orthography,  aince  the  common  or  vulgar  mode 
of  pronouncing  was  accuatomed  to  contract  reruns 
forms,  and  to  neglect  in  others  the  letters  that  wers 
necessary  to  indicate  the  etymology  of  the  term  — Ths 
most  curious  remnant,  however,  of  the  Phoenician 
tongue  is  the  passage,  already  referred  to,  in  Plaotoa, 
It  occurs  in  the  firat  ace*e  of  the  fifth  art  of  the  Ptruo- 
lus,  and  eeniM*  of  t*n  m'irr  Pun;e  tws,  exposed 
in  Latin  cheruMt-*  (f»t  *rv  r\  w«nr<i  Ax  are  Libv 
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Phoenician,  or,  ss  some  think,  rulgar  Punic),  to  which 
ire  to  be  added  fourteen  short  sentences,  intermingled 
wvith  a  I«atin  dialogue,  in  the  second  and  third  scenes. 
Modern  scholars  have,  at  various  limes,  exercised  their 
skill  in  remodelling  and  explaining  these  specimens  of 
the  Phcerucian.  and  in  attempting  to  recall  them  to  the 
analogy  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  Some  have  confined 
their  attention  to  particular  words  or  individual  sen- 
tences, auch  as  Joseph  Scaliger(ad  fragm.  Gracorum, 
p.  32),  Aldrete  (Anttguedades,  p.  207),  Sclden(Je  Dis 
Syria,  proleg.,  c.  2),  Le  Moyne  (Varia  Sacra,  p.  100, 
113),  Hyde  (ad  Pcntsol.,  p.  45),  Heinesius  {'loropov- 
ueva  lingua  Punica,  c.  12),  Tychsen  (Nov.  Act.  Up- 
sal.,  vol.  7,  p.  100,  aeq.\  and  many  others,  enumera- 
ted by  Fabricius  (BM.  Lot.,  vol.  1,  p.  5),  and  by  the 
Bipont  editor  of  Plautus  (vol.  1,  p.  xix.).  A  smaller 
number  have  undertaken  to  interpret  all  the  Punic  spe- 
cimens contained  in  the  three  scenes  alluded  to.  The 
first  of  these  was  Petitus  (Petit),  who,  in  his  work  en- 
titled "  Miscellancorum  Libri  nettm"(p.  58,  atqq.,  Par- 
is, 1640,  4 to),  endeavoured  to  mould  the  Punic  of  the 
three  scenes  into  Hebrew,  and  gave  a  translation  of 
them  in  Latin.  Pareus,  who  came  after,  also  exhibit- 
ed the  Punic  of  Plautus  in  a  Hebrew  dress,  and  even 
added  vowel  points ;  but  the  whole  is  done  so  care- 
lessly and  strangely,  that  the  words  resemble  Chinese 
and  Mongul  as  much  as  they  do  Hebrew.  This  was 
in  the  first  and  second  editions  of  his  Plautus.  In  the 
third,  however,  he  adopted  the  inters 


>f  Peti- 
tus, and  even  enlarged  upon  it  in  a  poetical  paraphrase. 
Many  subsequent  editors  of  Plautus  have  followed  in 
the  unit  path,  such  as  Boxhom,  Operarius,  Gronovi- 
ua,  and  Ernesti.  Sixteen  years  after  Petitus,  the  learn- 
ed Bochart  published  the  result  of  his  labours  on  the 
Punic  of  the  first  scene,  in  bis  Sacred  Geography  (Car 
noon,  2,  6),  and  executed  the  task  with  so  much  'leani- 
ng and  ability,  that,  during  nearly  two  centuries,  un- 
d  the  explanation  given  by  Gesenius  in  1837,  though 
there  may  have  been  some  who  have  given  more  prob- 
able interpretations  of  particular  phrases  and  words, 
to  on  3  was  found  more  successful  in  explaining  the 
passage  as  a  whole.  (Gesen.,  Phan.  Mon.,  p.  359  ) 
Clericus  (Le  Clerc)  closely  follows  the  interpretation 
of  Bochart  (Bibliotk.  Univ.  ct  Hut.,  vol.  9,  p.  256), 
though  be  errs  in  thinking  that  each  verse  consists  of 
two  hemistichs,  which  have  a  similarity  of  ending. 
Passing  over  some  others  who  have  written  on  this 
same  subject,  we  come  to  the  three  most  recent  ex- 
pounders of  this  much-contested  passage;  namely, 
Be  Hermann  ( Versueh  einer  Erklirung  der  Puniachen 
Stelim  im  Panulus  dea  Plautus.  Stuck,  1-3,  Berlin, 
1806-1808,  ed.  2,  1812),  Count  de  Robiano  (Etudet 
sur  recriturc,  dec,  sumes  d'atn  eaaai  stir  la  langut 
Punique,  Paris,  1834,  4to),  and  Gesenius  (Phctn. 
Mem ,  p.  366,  teqq.).  The  first  two,  abandoning  the 
true  view  of  the  subject,  a*  taken  by  Bochart,  regard 
the  whole  sixteen  verses  as  Punic,  and  endeavour,  after 
the  example  of  Petitus,  to  adapt  them,  by  every  possi- 
ote  expedient,  to  the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew  tongue. 
Bcttermann.  however,  in  doing  this,  confines  himself 
within  the  regular  limits  of  Hebraism,  whereas  Robi- 
ano calls  in  to  his  aid,  at  one  time  the  Syriac,  at  anoth- 
er the  Arabic,  and  discovers  also  many  peculiarities  in 
the  structure  of  the  Punic  language,  of  which  no  one 
dreamed  before,  and  the  sole  authority  for  which  is 
found  in  his  own  imagination.  The  explanation  of 
Gesenius,  as  may  readily  he  inferred  from  his  known 

Erofieiency  in  Oriental  scholarship,  is  now  regarded  as 
aving  borne  away  the  palm,  though  some  parts  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  criticism  by  the  learned  of 
his  own  cfontry.    (Geten.,  Phan.  Mon.,  p.  366. — 
fahrbuche  5k-  unsaenachaftliche  Kritik,  1839,  p.  539, 
oeqq) — The  writers  thus  far  mentioned  have,  with  the 
perhaps,  of  Robiano,  attempted  to  illustrate 
of  Plautus  bv  a  reference  to  the  Hebrew, 
calling  in  the  Chaldce  and  Syriac.  This 


the 


undoubtedly  is  the  more  correct  course,  and  far  sup* 
rior  to  the  plan  pursued  by  those  who  have  bad  re 
course  to  the  Arabic,  aa,  for  example,  Casiri  (liibl 
Eacurial.,  vol.  2,  p.  27),  or  to  the  Maltese  idiom,  a, 
Agius  de  Sotdanis  (Dissertations  cioi  vira  tptega* 
ztone  della  sccna  dclla  cemedta  at  Plauto  tn  Pattulo, 
Rom.,  1751,  4to  )    Another  class  of  writers  hardly  de- 
serve mention.    They  are  those  dreaming  visionaries, 
who  call  in  to  their  aid  the  Irish  language !  such  as  Yal- 
lancey  {Essay  on  the  Antiq.  of  the  Insh  Lang.,  Dub- 
lin, 1722,  8vo  ;  Land.,  1808,  8vo),  O'Connor  (Chron- 
icles of  Eri,  dec,  from  the  anginal  MSS.  in  the  Phoe- 
nician dialect  (?)  of  the  Scythian  language,  London, 
1822,  2  vols.  8vo),  Villaneuva,  (Phoenicia*  Ireland, 
translated  by  H.  O'Brien,  Land  ,  1833,  8vo),  or  who 
have  reaource  to  the  Basque,  as  De  l'Ecluse  (Gram- 
moire  Basque,  Toulouse,  1826,  8vo),  and  Santa  Te- 
resa {Robiano,  Etudes,  etc.,  p.  78. — Gesenius,  Pha 
nic.  Mon.,  p.  357,  teqq). 

6.  General  character  of  the  Phoenician  lemgu*. 

That  the  Phoenician  or  Punic  language  was  closely 
allied  to  the  Hebrew,  we  learn  from  the  express  testi- 
mony of  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augustine.  The  latter,  in 
particular,  ia  a  very  high  authority  on  this  subject,  sine* 
he  lived  in  Africa  at  a  period  when  the  Punic  tongue 
was  still  spoken  in  that  country,  and  since,  in  one  part 
of  bis  writings,  he  even  acknowledges  himself  to  be  of 
Punic  origin.  (Contra  Julian.,  Tib.  3,  c.  17.)  On 
another  occasion,  referring  to  the  Hebrew  and  Punic,  he 
remarks,  "  lata  lingua  non  multum  inter  ae  dtffcrunt." 
(Quoat.  in  Jud.,  lib.  7,  qu.  16.  —  Op ,  ed.  Benedict., 
vol.  3,  p.  477.)  So  again,  speaking  of  our  Saviour, 
he  says,  "  Hune  Hebrai  dieunt  Meaaiam,  quod  ver- 
bum  lingua  Punica  consonum  eat,  aicut  alia  per  mult* 
el  pane  omnia."  (Contra  lit.  PetU.,  2,  104  —Op., 
vol.  9,  col.  198.)  Again,  in  another  part  of  his  wri- 
tings, he  observes,  "  Cognata  quippe  aunt  lingua  tstst 
ct  vicina,  Hebraa,  Punica  et  Syra."  (In  Joann., 
tract.  15.—  Op.,  vol.  3,  col.  302  )  In  commenting 
on  the  words  of  our  Saviour  (Scrm.,  35),  where  be 
explains  what  is  meant  by  the  term  "  Mammon,"  he 
says,  "  Hebraum  terbum  eat,  cognotum  lingua  Pu- 
nica :  ista  enim  lingua  aignificationta  quodam  vicin- 
ilate  aociantur."  To  the  same  effect  St.  Jerome : 
"  Tyrus  et  Sulon  in  Pkanices  litore  principes  avitatce, 
dec.  Quorum  Carthago  colonia  Unde  et  Pani  aer* 
mone  corrupto  quasi  Phccni  ajrpellantur.  Quorum 
lingva  lingua  Hebraa  magna  ex  parte  confinis  est." 
(In  Jerem.,  6,  25.)  So  again,  "Ltngud  quoque  Pu- 
nica, qua  de  Hebraorum  fontibua  manure  dicitur,  pro- 
prie  virgo  alma  appeUatur."  (In  Jea.,  3,  7.)— Modem 
scholars,  as  many  as  have  turned  their  attention  to 
the  subject,  have  come  to  the  same  concluaion,  al- 
though on  one  point  there  exists  among  them  a  great 
difference  of  opinion.  Some  of  them  maintain,  for 
instance,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  differ- 
ence in  the  mode  of  writing  and  pronouncing,  the 
Phoenician  was  identical  with  the  Hebrew,  and  free 
from  any  forms  derived  from  lie  cognate  dialects. 
(Tyehaen,  Comment,  de  ling.  Phan.  et  Hebr.  mutua 
aquahtate,  p.  89.— Akerblad,  de  Inacr.  Ozon.,  p.  26. 
—  Fabricy,  de  Phan.  lit.  fontibut,  p.  29,  221.— Gese- 
nius,  Gesch.  der  Hebr.  Sprache,  &c,  p.  229.)  Others 
affirm,  that  the  Phoenician  is  like  the  Hebrew,  it  is 
true ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  intermingled  with  Arabic, 
Syriac,  Chaldce,  and  Samaritan  forms.  Among  these 
Utter  may  be  mentioned  Bochart,  Mazocchi,  Clericus, 
Ssppubn,  Peyron,  and  Hamaker.  The  last-mentioned 
writer,  indeed,  exceeds  all  bounds,  and  blende,  in  hie 
explanations,  all  the  Semitic  tongues,  so  that  be  forma 
for  himself  a  Phoenician  langnsge  very  fsr  removed 
from  the  true  one.  (Hmmakei,  Diatrib.,  p.  65. — Id., 
Mxseell.  Phan.,  praf,  p.  viii.,  dec.)— If  we  follow 
the  authority  of  Gesenius,  and  we  do  not  know  a  safet 


to  take  for  our  guide,  the  chief  features  in  the 
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Phoenician  language  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 
1.  The  Phoenician  agrees  in  most,  if  not  all,  respects 
with  the  Hebrew,  whether  wc  regard  roots,  or  the 
mode  of  forming  and  inflecting  words. — 2.  Wherever 
the  usage  of  the  earlier  writers  of  the  OJd  Testament 
differs  from  tbat  of  tho  later  ones,  the  Phoenician 
agrees  with  the  latter  rather  than  with  the  former. — 3. 
Only  a  few  words  are  found  that  savour  of  Aramcism, 
nor  will  more  Aramxisms  be  found  in  the  remains  of 
the  Phoenician  language  than  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testa  men*.. — 4.  There  are  still  fewer  resemblances  to 
Arabism.    The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  in  the 
case  of  the  article,  which  on  one  occasion  occurs  under 
the  full  form  al,  and  often  under  that  of  c,  though  most 
frequently  it  coincides  with  the  Hebrew  form. — Other 
words,  which  now  can  only  be  explained  through  the 
medium  of  the  Arabic,  were  undoubtedly,  at  an  earlier 
period,  equally  with  many  orof  "keydfitva  of  the  Old 
Testament,  not  less  Hebrew  than  Arabic. — 5.  Among 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Phoenician  and  Punic  tongues, 
the  following  may  be  noted  :  (a)  A  defective  mode  of 
orthography,  in  which  the  matrcs  lectixmi*  are  em- 
ployed as  sparingly  as  possible,    (b)  In  pronouncing, 
the  Phoenicians  (the  Carthaginians  certainly)  expressed 
the  long  o  by  tl ;  as,  ru/et,  /u,  alomUk,  dec.    (c)  In- 
stead of  Segol  and  Schwa  mobile,  they  appear  to  have 
employed  an  obtuse  kind  of  sound,  which  the  Roman 
writers  expressed  by  the  vowel  y ;  as,  ylh  ( Hebrew  elk, 
the  mark  of  the  accusative),  ynnynu  (eece  cum),  dec. 
(d)  The  syllable  al  they  contracted  into  o,  analogous 
lomewhat  to  the  French  ckeval  (chevau),  ckevuux. 
For  other  peculiarities  consult  Gesenius  (Phaen.  Mm , 
p.  33G). 
PiKZNtclA.    Vid.  Phoenice. 
Phcenix,  I.  a  fabulous  bird,  of  which  Herodotus 
gives  the  following  account  in  that  part  of  his  work 
which  treats  of  Egypt.    "  The  phoenix  is  another  sa- 
cred bird,  which  1  have  never  seen  except  in  effigy. 
He  rarely  appears  in  Egypt ;  once  only  in  five  hun- 
dred years,  immediately  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
as  the  Heliopolitans  affirm.    If  the  painters  describe 
him  truly,  his  feathers  represent  a  mixture  of  crimson 
and  gold  ;  and  he  resembles  tho  eagle  in  outline  and 
size.    They  affirm  that  he  contrives  the  following 
thing,  which  to  me  is  not  credible.   They  say  that  he 
comes  from  Arabia,  and,  bringing  the  body  of  his  fa- 
ther enclosed  in  myrrh,  buries  him  in  the  temple  of 
the  sun ;  and  that  he  brings  him  in  the  following  man- 
ner.   First  he  moulds  as  great  a  quantity  of  myrrh 
into  the  shape  of  an  egg  as  he  is  well  able  to  carry ; 
and,  after  having  tried  the  weight,  he  hollows  out  the 
egg,  and  puts  his  parent  into  it,  and  stops  up  with 
some  more  myrrh  the  bole  through  which  he  had  in- 
troduced the  body,  so  tbat  the  weight  is  the  same  as 
before :  he  then  tarries  the  whole  mass  to  the  temple 
of  the  sun  m  Egypt.    Such  is  the  account  they  give 
of  the  phoenix."   (Herod.,  2,  73.)— The  whole  of  this 
fable  is  evidently  astronomical,  and  the  following  very 
ingenious  explanation  haa  been  given  by  Marcos.  He 
assumes  as  the  basis  of  his  remarks  tbe  fragment  of 
Hesiod  preserved  by  Plutarch  in  his  treatise  Jh  (hoc- 
ulorum  Defect*.    (Ileoi  tuv  UXefoiic.  xPVor—Op., 
td.  Retake,  vol.  7,  p.  636.) 

rvvea  rot  {u«  yeveuc  Xampvfa  Kopurrj 
iivipuv  ijCuvTuv  '  lAa^or  de  re  rtrpanopuvoc' 
rpeic  6'  iXufove  6  Kopaf-  yjfpdoKtrai  •  avrap  6  datvif 
kvvta  rour  KopaKac '  df «a  o'  tjfutc  rove  eWvixac 
vvpfyai  ti>TT?MKafioi,  Kovpat  Atbe  aiyidxoto. 

"  The  noisy  crow  lives  nine  generations  of  men  who 
are  in  the  bloom  of  years ;  tbe  stag  attains  the  age  of 
four  crowB  ;  the  raven,  in  its  turn,  equals  throe  stags 
in  length  of  days ;  while  the  phoenix  lives  nine  ravens. 
We  nymphs,  fair-of- tresses,  daughters  of  Jove  the  aegis, 
bearer,  attain  to  tbe  age  of  ten  phoenixes."  (Com- 
pare Aiu cm..  Idyll.,    S.  — P/tn.f  7,  KB.  —  Gauford. 


Poet.  Min.  Grac.,  vol  I,  p.  189.j-~Tbe  whole  ou» 
putation  here  turns  upon  the  meaning  of  tbe  um 
generation  (yeved).  Marcos  takes  the  moon  fot  ha 
guide ;  and  aS  this  luminary  ceases,  like  man,  to  enst, 
only,  like  him,  again  to  arise,  the  period  of  iu  revolu- 
tion becomes  the  standard  required.  Twenty-sever, 
days  and  a  third,  then,  converted  into  twenty-sever 
years  and  a  third,  give  the  measure  of  a  genem-or 
among  men.  Reducing  this,  in  order  to  make  the 
analogy  with  the  moon  as  complete  as  possible,  he 
gives  twenty-six  yesrs  and  two  thirds  as  tbe 
The  computation  is  then  as  follows  : 


Nine  generations  of  men.  or  the  ) 
life  of  one  crow,  make  2J4+6  \ 

Four  lives  of  the  crow,  or  that  ' 
of  a  stag,  make  | 

Three  live*  of  a  stag,  or  that  of  ) 
a  raven,  make  \ 

Nine  lives  of  lbs  raven,  or  thai  i 
i.  make  i 


$40  yearn 

M»y« 


Thia  period  of  25920  years  is  precisely  tbe  durata-a 
of  tbe  Great  Year  {Magnus  Annus)  of  tbe  hied  stars, 
having  for  its  element  exactly  50",  the  annual  preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes.    From  this  computation  tlto 
we  will  be  enabled  to  perceive  how  50",  converted 
into  years,  and  multiplied  by  l-f-2-f-3-f-4.  that  in,  by 
10,  gave  tbe  Egyptians  500  yesrs  as  tbe  duration  of 
the  phoenix.    1  bese  numbers,  l-{~2-{  3  indicate 
that  the  50  seconds,  converted  into  yean,  traverse 
successively  the  four  quarters  of  the  ecliptic,  in  order 
to  form  tbe  Great  Year,  the  astronomical  duration  of 
the  life  of  the  phoenix.    ( Marcoz,  Attrcmamit  ScUtn 
d'Hipparque,  p.  xvi.,  teq .)— II.  Son  of  Amyntor,  king 
T>f  Argos,  and  tbe  preceptor  of  Achillea,  to  whom 
he  was  so  attached  that  he  accompanied  him  to  ike 
Trojan  war.    According  to  the  Homeric  account  [Jl 
9,  447,  scqq  ),  AmyntOT  having  transferred  h.»  trie*, 
lions  from  his  lawful  wife,  Hippodarrda,  to  a  eoncu. 
bine,  the  former  besought  ber  son  Phoenix  to  gain  lbs 
affections  of  his  father's  mistress,  and  alienate  bet 
from  Amyntor.    Phoenix  succeeded  in  hm  sail,  and 
his  enraged  father  imprecated  upon  bin  ike  bitterest 
curses.    The  son,  therefore,  notwithstanding  t*>*  en- 
treaties and  efforts  of  his  relatione  to  detain  iura  at  hie 
parent's  court,  fled  to  Phthia,  in  Thcssaly,  where  he 
was  kindly  received  by  Peleus,  monarch  of  the  coun- 
try, wbo  assigned  him  a  territory  on  tbe  cocfir.es  of 
Phthia,  and  the  sway  over  the  Dolopiana..  He  in- 
trusted bim  also  with  the  education  of  his  son  AcbtQea. 
— Such  is  the  Homeric  account    Later  writer*,  how- 
ever, make  Amyntor  to  have  pot  oat  his  son's  eyes, 
and  tbe  latter  to  bave  fled  in  this  condition  to  PrJess, 
wbo  led  him  to  Chiron,  and  persuaded  the  centaur  ts 
restore  bim  to  sight,    (Lycophron,  422.  —  Tztts.ai 
Lyeopkr.  ,1.  e.)  The  curse  uttered  against  Pborrui 
that  he  might  remain  ever  childless,  and  hence  Txai- 
zes  seeks  to  explain  the  story  of  bis  blindness,  be 
making  it  a  figurative  allusion  to  his  childless  condi- 
tion, a  father's  offspring  being  as  it  were  his  eyes  a 
the  language  of  antiquity.    (Tzetz.,  L  c — Mullet*  ti 
tckol.  Tzetz.,  I.  e.)  —  Apollodonis  aays  tbat  Phuna 
was  blinded  by  his  father,  on  a  false  charge  preferred 
against  him  by  tbe  concubine  (Kara^evaafin^  tAopa* 
46Yor  TTTf  rov  irarobc  iraXk/uudof.—Apollod.t  X  I' 
8).    The  variations  in  the  legend  arose  probacy  from 
the  circumstance,  of  the  tragic  poets  having  frequenix) 
made  the  story  of  Phoenix  tho  subject  of  theu  eocene 
sitions,  and  having,  of  course,  introduced  more  or  w 
variations  from  the  original  tale.   (Heyne,  ad  ApoL  » 
/.  e.)    There  was  a  Phoenix  of  Sophocles,  anot bet  at 
Euripides,  and  a  third  of  Ion.   ( VaUk.,  Dtatrih^  t 
24.)— To  return  to  the  story  of  the  son  of  Aenvntoi 
sfter  the  death  of  Achilles,  Phoenix  was  one  of  those 
commissioned  to  return  to  Greece  and  bring  younf 
Pyrrbus  to  the  war.    Oo  the  fall  of  Tray,  he  retorner 
with  that  prince  to  Tbe ssa.lv,  in  which  countrv  *•«  ctm 
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tinned  until  his  death.  He  was  buried,  according  to 
Strabo,  near  the  junction  of  the  small  rirer  Phoenix 
with  the  Aaopua,  the  former  of  these  streams  having  re- 
ceived its  name  from  him.  {Slrab.,  428.) — Ilf  A 
ion  of  Agenor,  sent,  as  well  as  his  brothers  Cadmus 
tod  Cilix,  in  quest  of  their  sister  Europe.  Not  bav- 
«ig  succeeded  in  finding  her.  he  was  fabled  to  have 
tattled  in  and  given  name  to  Phoenicia.  (Apollod.,  3, 
1,  1. — Consult  Hcynt,  ad  loe)  * 

Pholob,  a  mountain  of  Elis,  at  the  base  of  which 
itood  the  town  of  Pylos,  between  the  heads  of  the 
rivers  Peoeos  and  Selleis.   (Strabo,  339.) 

Pholus,  a  centaur,'  son  of  Silenus  and  the  nymph 
Melia,  and  residing  at  Pholoe  in  Elis.  In  the  perform- 
ance of  his  fourth  task,  which  was  to  bring  the  Ery- 
manthian  boar  alive  to  Eurystheus,  Hercules  took  his 
road  through  Pholoe,  where  he  was  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  Pholus.  The  centaur  set  before  his  guest 
roast  meat,  though  he  himself  fared  on  raw.  Her- 
cules asking  for  wine,  his  host  said  he  feared  to  open 
the  jar,  which  was  the  common  property  of  the  cen- 
taurs ;  but,  when  pressed  by  the  hero,  he  consented  to 
unclose  it  for  him.  The  fragrance  of  the  wine  spread 
over  the  mountain,  and  soon  brought  all  the  centaurs, 
armed  with  stones  and  pine  sticks,  to  the  cave  of 
Pholus.  The  first  who  ventured  to  enter  were  driven 
back  by  Hercules  with  burning  brands  :  he  hunted  the 
remainder  with  his  arrows  to  Males.  When  Hercules 
returned  to  Pholoe  from  this  pursuit,  he  found  Pholus 
lying  dead  along  with  several  others ;  for,  having  drawn 
the  arrow  out  of  the  body  of  one  of  them,  while  be 
was  wondering  how  so  small  a  thing  could  destroy 
soch  large  being?,  it  dropped  out  of  his  hand  and 
stuck  in  hie  foot,  and  he  died  immediately.  (Apollod., 
2,  S,  4,  seqq. — Knghiley'i  Mythology,  p.  365,  teq.) 

Phobbas,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Epithesia,  killed  du- 
ring the  Trojan  war  by  Mcnclaus.  The  god  Somnus 
borrowed  his  features  when  be  deceived  Pslinurus, 
and  hurled  him  into  the  sea  from  the  vessel  of  jEneas. 
(Vtd.  Palinurus.) 

PHOBcf  dbs  or  Guam,  the  daughters  of  Phorcys 
cod  Ceco.    They  were  hoary-haired  from  their  birth, 
whence  their  other  name  of  Gresas  ("  the  Gray  Maids'*). 
They  were  two  in  number,  "well-robed"  Pephrcdo 
(Horn tier),  and  "  yellow- robed"  Enyo (Shaker).  (He- 
nod,  Theog.,  270,  seq.)    We  find  them  always  united 
with  the  Gorgons,  whose  guards  they  were,  according 
to  /Eschylus.    (Eratosth.,  Cat.,  ii.—Hygin.,  P.  A., 
2,  IS- —  Volcker,  Myth.  Geog.,  41.)   This  poet  de- 
scribed them  ss  three  long-lived  maids,  swan- formed, 
having  one  eye  and  one  tooth  in  common,  on  whom 
neither  the  sun  with  his  beams,  nor  the  nightly  moon 
ever  looks.    (Prom.  Vinet.,  800,  seqq.)    Perseus,  it 
is  said,  intercepted  the  eye  as  they  were  handing  it 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  and,  having  thus  blinded  the 
guards,  was  enabled  to  come  on  the  Gorgona  unper- 
reived.    The  name  of  the  third  sister  given  by  the 
later  writers  is  Deino  (Temfitr).    (Apollod.,  3,  4,  3. 
—Ketght  ley's  Mythology,  p.  263.) 

Phobonbvs,  sod  of  fnschos  snd  the  ocean-nymph 
Melia,  and  second  king  of  Argolis.  He  was  the  first 
man,  according  to  one  tradition,  while  another  makes 
him  to  have  collected  the  rude  inhabitants  into  one 
aocietv,  and  to  have  given  tbem  fire  and  social  institu- 
tions. (Apollod.,  2  1.  —  PanJamas,  2,  15,  6.)  He 
also  decided  a  dispute  for  the  land,  between  Juno  and 
Neptone,  in  favour  of  the  former,  who  thence  became 
he  tutelar  deity  of  Argos.  By  the  nymph  Laodice 
Phoroneos  had  a  son  named  Apis,  from  whom  the 
peninsula,  seconding  to  one  account,  waa  called  Apia ; 
and  a  daughter  Niobe,  the  first  morUl  womsn  who 
enjoyed  the  love  of  Jupiter.  Her  offspring  by  the  god 
were  Argus  and  Pelasgus,  and  the  country  was  fabled 
a  have  be  on  named  from  the  former,  the  people  ' 


the  latter      (Kachttfy's  Myth 


p.  405  ) 


PmotIos,  a  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  ninth 


century,  of  a  noble  family,  and  who  enjoyed  the  re  po- 
tation of  being  the  most  lesmcd  and  accomplished  mas 
of  his  age.    He  wss  a  native  of  the  capital,  and  for 
some  time  a  layman,  having  been  sent  a«  an  ambassa- 
dor to  Assyria  by  the  Emperor  Michael.    In  this  ca- 
pacity Photius  acquitted  himself  so  well  as  to  gain 
the  favour  of  his  imperial  master,  who  appointed  him, 
on  his  return,  commander  of  the  imperial  guard  (flow- 
rooiraduptot),  and  subsequently  chief  secretary  (Ilpw- 
rooijKpqnfc,  Protosecretarius).    These  dignities  gave 
him  access  to  the  privy  council,  and  the  privilege  of 
taking  part  in  their  deliberations ;  and  his  ambition  be- 
ing now  awakened,  be  strove  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  Bardas,  the  uncle  of  the  emperor,  whom  the  lat- 
ter bad  associsted  with  himself  on  the  throne,  and 
upon  whom  he  bad  thrown  all  the  cares  of  govern- 
ment.   Bardas.  having  become  displeased  with  the 
patriarch  Ignatius,  sent  him  into  bsniahment,  and  ap- 
pointed Photius  to  the  vscsnt  see  (December  25,  A  D. 
857),  who  went  through  all  the  ecclesiastical  orders  in 
six  successive  dsys,  having  been  consecrated  monk, 
ansgnostes,  subdeecon,  deacon,  priest,  and  patriarch 
During  the  succeeding  ten  years,  a  controversy  waa 
carried  on  with  much  acrimony  between  him  and  Pope 
Nicholas  the  First,  in  the  course  of  which  each  party 
excommunicated  the  other,  and  the  consequence  was  a 
complete  separation  of  the  Eastern  snd  Western  church- 
es.  Bardas,  his  patron,  being  at  length  taken  off  by  his 
nephew  and  associate  in  the  empire,  Michael  the  Third, 
that  prince  was  in  his  turn  assassinated  by  Basilius,  the 
Macedonian,  who  then  ascended  the  throne  in  866.  Bi& 
Pho  hub,  denouncing  him  for  the  murder,  was  in  the 
following  yesr  removed,  to  make  way  for  bis  old  enemy 
Ignatius,  and  was  forced  to  retire  into  banishment. 
He  was  recalled  in  878.    An  anecdote,  related  by 
Simon  Logotbetes  (Annal.  in  Basil.,  n.  6,  p.  341,  id. 
Ven.),  explains  the  cause  of  his  recall.    Photius  forged 
a  document  which  traced  the  genealogy  of  Basilius  to 
Tiridales,  king  of  Armenia.    He  imitated  so  skilfully 
the  ancient  characters,  that,  when  the  work  in  question, 
placed  by  his  means  in  the  imperial  library,  and  found, 
as  if  by  chance,  by  one  of  hia  confidential  friends,  waa 
placed  before  the  emperor,  there  was  no  one  able  tc 
decipher  it  but  Photius.    He  maintained  himself  in 
the  patriarchal  chair  during  the  rest  of  that  reign ; 
but  was  at  length  accused,  on  insufficient  grounds,  ol 
conspiring  against  the  new  sovereign,  Leo  the  Philos- 
opher, when  thst  prince  once  more  removed  him,  and 
sent  him,  in  886,  into  confinement  in  an  Armenian 
monastery,  where  he  died  in  891.    Photius  appears  tc 
have  been  very  learned  and  very  wicked — a  great 
scholar  and  a  consummate  hypocrite — not  only  neg- 
lecting the  occasions  of  doing  good  which  presented 
themselves,  but  perverting  the  finest  tslents  to  the 
worst  purposes.    This  learned  though  corrupt  prelate 
was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  MvpioMXov  (Myrio- 
biblon),  or  Bibliotheca,  containing  extracts  from,  and 
a  critical  judgment  upon,  two  hunt  red  '*~d  eighty  (the 
title  says  279)  works,  which  were  read  by  bim  during 
bis  embassy  to  Assyria,  and  a  summary  of  the  con- 
tents of  which  had  been  requested  by  his  brother  Ta- 
rasius.    If  this  statement  be  correct,  the  ambassador 
must  have  had  but  little  to  do  in  hia  diplomatic  capa- 
city.   There  is  a  story,  that,  as  often  as  he  bad  read 
an  author,  and  made  his  extracts  from  him,  he  threw 
the  manuscript  into  the  fire,  in  order  to  enhance  the 
value  of  his  own  abridgment.    This  statement,  in* 
deed,  is  sufficiently  improbable;  but  it  may  possibly 
have  originated  from  some  known  propensity  of  the 
patriarch  to  literary  dishonesty.    It  is  highly  probable 
that  some  grammarian  pursued  this  same  method  with 
regard  to  Hcsychius,  whose  original  lexicon  be  first 
epitomised,  and  then  destroyed.    The  Myriobiblon  of 
Photius  was  the  precursor,  and  has  served  ss  the  model, 
of  works  of  a  critical  and  bibliographical  nature.  It 
is  characterized  bv  neither  order  nor  method,  Pagv, 
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and  Christian  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  follow  one  | 
anoihct  aa  chance  caused  their  works  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  author ;  thua  we  paaa  from  a  work  of  an 
erotic  nature  to  one  that  treats  of  philoaophy  or  theology, 
from  an  historian  to  an  orator ;  the  productions  of  the 
same  writer  are  not  even  considered  together.  an- 
•rally  speaking,  the  greater  number  of  the  productions 
of  which  Pholiua  gives  us  critical  notices  and  extracts, 
hare  reference  to  theology,  to  the  decrees  of  councils, 
and  to  religious  disputes ;  profane  literature  with  bun 
occupies  only  a  secondary  rank.  Nevertheless,  among 
the  works  of  historians,  philosopher*,  orators,  gram- 
marians, romancers,  geographers,  mathematicians,  and 
physicians,  that  Photius  baa  read,  and  on  which  he 
gives  his  opinion,  or  from  which  he  favours  us  with 
extracts,  tbcro  are  between  seventy  and  eighty  that 
are  lost,  and  of  which  we  would  know  nothing  or  next 
to  nothing  without  the  aid  of  the  Myriobiblon.  In  the 
case  of  some  worka,  Photius  contents  himself  with 
giving  merely  a  short  literary  notice,  while  from  oth- 
ers ho  makes  extracts  of  greater  or  less  size.  He  was 
be  author,  likewise,  of  a  work  called  Nomocanon,  or 
a  collection  of  the  canons  of  the  church.  He  com- 
piled also  a  glossary  or  Lexicon  (At{tuv  avvayuyn), 
which  has  only  reached  us  in  an  imperfect  and  muti- 
lated state.  The  various  MSS.  of  this  work  in  differ- 
ent libraries  on  the  Continent  are  mere  transcripts  from 
each  other,  aud  originally  from  one,  venerable  for  its 
antiquity,  which  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  tbo 
celebrated  Thomas  Gale,  and  which  la  now  deposited 
in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  This 
manuscript,  which  is  on  parchment,  bears  such  evident 
msrka  of  great  antiquity,  that  it  may  not  unreasonably 
be  supposed  to  have  been  a  transcript  from  the  author's 
sopy.  The  various  transcripts  from  this  ancient  MS. 
were  miserably  faulty  and  corrupt,  and  it  was  natural 
that  scholars,  who  wished  for  the  publication  of  this 
Lexicon,  should  be  desirous  of  seeing  it  printed  from 
the  Galean  MS.  in  preference  to  any  other.  Her- 
mann, indeed,  published  an  edition  iu  1816,  from  two 
iransenpts,  but  he  gives  merely  the  naked  text,  with 
scarcely  a  single  correction,  or  any  attempt  whatso- 
ever towards  the  restitution  of  the  text.  At  the  end 
of  the  volume,  however,  arc-  some  ingenious  and  valu- 
able observations  of  Schneider.  Porson,  meanwhile, 
had  transcribed  and  corrected  this  lexicon  for  the 
press,  from  the  Galean  MS. ;  and  when  unfortunately 
his  copy  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  had,  with  incred- 
ible industry  and  patience,  begun  the  task  afresh,  and 
completed  another  transcript  in  bis  own  excellent 
handwriting.  His  death,  however,  for  a  time  pre- 
vented the  appearance  of  the  work,  until  at  length  his 
labours  were  given  to  the  world  by  Dobree,  in  1822, 
Lond  ,  8vq.  Thia  edition,  however,  notwithstanding 
all  the  prais*  so  justly  bestowed  upon  it,  is  greatly  in- 
jured by  ws'.t  of  more  editorial  skill  and  labour,  the 
Addenda  end  Corrigenda  occupying  44  pages.  Pho- 
tius, who  threw  together  bis  lexicon  upon  a  much  more 
confined  plan  than  Hesychius,  probably  brought  to  his 
undertaking  greater  learning  and  judgment  than  the 
latter,  and  seems  to  have  given  most  of  his  authorities 
from  his  own  knowledge  of  the  authors  whom  he  cites. 
Yet  even  his  work  is  little  more  than  a  compilation,  of 
which  many  parts  are  copied  verbatim  from  the  scholia 
on  Plato,  the  Lexicon  of  Harpoc  ration,  that  of  Pausa- 
niae,  and,  in  all  probability,  from  the  A«£txd  Ktyuxu 
km.  Tpaymd  of  Theo  or  Dtdymus,  from  which  latter  the 
grammarians  derived  most  of  their  explanations  of  the 
acenic  phrases  of  the  Greeks.  These  Dramatic  Lexi- 
cons are  unfortunately  lost ;  but  there  is  in  tbe  royal 
library  of  Paria  a  MS.,  which  seems  to  be  an  epitome 
of  one  of  them,  under  the  title  of  'AXXoe  'AXaVi&jroc . 
And,  with  a  little  care  and  discrimination,  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  them  might  be  recovered  from  the 
pages  of  exulting  grammarians.  Photius  also  enriched 
Lis  work  from  tbe  Lexica  Rhetorics,  and  the  Platonic 


Lexicon  of  Timarjs  ;  nor  baa  be  forgotten  the  Lexicat 
Tfchoologicum  of  Philemon.    Tbe  patriarch  idJssjm 
os,  in  bis  preface,  that  his  dictionary  w  desuned  prin- 
cipally for  the  explanation  of  tbe  remarkable  words 
which  occur  in  tbe  Greek  orators  and  historians,  bsl 
occasionally  to  illustrate  the  phraseology  of  the  poets. 
Several  lacunas  occur  in  the  MSS.,  the  leaves  k.ng 
torn  out  from  tne  Galean  copy,  from  doWp<Ti<  t« 
r>krvty<oi,»and  from  Oopirruf  to  ifntoduxioac  — PboOus 
has  left  also  a  collection  of  letters,  in  one  of  which, 
addressed  to  the  Bulgarian  prince  Michael,  there  is  a 
brief  history  of  Seven  Oecumenical  Councils.— The 
beat  edition  of  tbe  Myriobiblon  or  fiihiiotbeca  is  that 
of  Bekker,  Bcrol.,  1824,  3  vols.  4 to.    The  text  is  cor- 
rected from  a  Venice  manuscript,  and  also  three  I'&ru 
ones.    The  previous  editions  are  accompanied  by  a 
Latin  version  of  Scbott's,  which  is  far  from  accurate. 
Uckker's  edition  gives  the  Greek  text  without  s  ver- 
sion.— The  Nomocanon  wa»  first  printed  in  161i, 
Pans,  4to,  with  the  commentaries  of  Balsamoo,  pa- 
triarch of  Antiocb.    A  second  edition  appeared  m 
1661,  with  a  Latin  veraion,  and  with  additions  toA 
corrections.    It  is  much  superior  to  the  previous  one 
— The  Epistles  were  edited  by  Montague,  bishop  of 
Norwich,  Lond,,  1651,  fol.  ;  but  he  has  given  only 
248  letters,  whereas  a  much  greater  number  exists 
A  curious  and  rare  edition  was  also  published  in  1704, 
fol.,  under  the  care  of  Dositbeus,  patriarch  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  Anthunus,  a  Greek  biahop.    (SekoiL,  Hut 
Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  n.  286  —  Id.  io.,  p.  301  —Id.  ii  ,voL 
7,  p.  31— Id.  si.,  p.  239  —  Edinburgh  Rcnev,  No. 
42,  p.  329,  teoq. —  Wtu*,  in  tiwgr.  Una.,  \ol  34,  p 
218,  Hoffmann,  Lex.  Btbhogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  246, 

baatis,  a  name  common  to  several  Parthian 

kings.    (Kid.  Parthia.) 

PhrahaTKS,  tbe  same  ss  Phraale*.   ( Vtd.  Phraatea.) 

Phkaortes,  son  and  successor  of  Dejoces,  on  the 
throne  of  Media.  He  reigned  from  B.C.  657  to  635, 
greatly  extended  the  Median  empire,  subdued  the  Per- 
sians, and  many  other  nations,  but  fell  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Assyrians  of  Nim»  or  Nineveh. 
(Herod  ,  \,  102  — Kid.  Media.) 

Phriconis,  a  surname  giwn  (o  Cyma  in  -EoJis. 
(Ktd.  Cyma.) 

Phbixos,  son  of  Athamas,  king  of  Orchomenus  in 
Bosotis,  and  Nephele.  (Consult  the  commencement 
of  the  article  Argonauts.) 

PhrygIa,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Psphlagonia  and  Bitbynia,  on  tbe  south  by 
tbe  range  of  Taurua  and  Ptaidia,  on  the  west  by  Cans 
and  Lydia,  and  on  tbe  east  by  Cappadocia  and  Poo- 
lus. — Herodotus  relates  (2,  2),  that  Psammitichos, 
king  of  Egypt,  having  made  an  experiment  to  discov- 
er which  waa  the  most  ancient  nation  in  tbe  world, 
ascertained  that  the  Phrygians  surpassed  sll  other 
people  in  priority  of  existence.    (  Vid.  Psammitichos.) 
Tho  story  itself  is  childishly  absurd  ;  but  tbe  fact  thai 
the  Egyptians  allowed  the  highest  degree  of  antiquity 
to  this  nation  is  -important,  and  deserves  attention. 
What  the  Greeks  knew  of  the  origin  of  the  Phrygians 
does  not  accord,  however,  with  the  Egyptian  Inpotbe- 
aia.    Herodotus  haa  elsewhere  reported  that  they  came 
originally  from  Macedonia,  where  they  lived  under  tba 
name  of  Bngesfor  Bryges),  and  that,  when  they  cran- 
ed over  into  Asia,  this  was  changed  to  Phryges  (7, 73). 
This  account  has  been  generally  followed  by  aubee* 
quent  writers,  especially  $  Ira  bo  (295),  wbo  appeals  to 
quote  Xanthua,  and  Menecrates  of  Else,  Ariemtde* 
rus,  and  others,  who  made  tbe  origin  of  nations  and 
cities  the  object  of  their  inquiries.    (Strai.,  572. — 
Id,,  680.— Compare  PUn.,  6,  32.  —  Suph.  Byz.,  *. 
v.  Bpcyrc  )    It  ia  certain,  indeed,  that  there  was  a 
people  named  Briges  or  Bryges,  of  Thracian  origin, 
living  in  Macedonia  at  the  time  that  Herodotus  was 
writing  (6,  45 ;  7,  185) ;  av  1  tradition  had  long  nx*J 
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tne  abode  of  the  Phrygian  Midas  who  was  a  chief  or 
monarch  of  this  people,  near  Mount  Bermiua,  in  Ma- 
cedonia. (Herod.,  8,  138. —  Compare  Nieand.,  ap 
AtAcn.,  15,  p.  663. — Bion,  ap.  eund.,2,  p.  45.)  Again, 
the  strong  affinity  which  was  allowed  to  exist  between 
the  Phrygians,  Lydians,  Carians,  and  Mysians.  who 
were  all  supposed  to  have  crossed  from  *  once  into 
Aeia  Minor,  serves  to  corroborate  the  hypothesis 
which  regards  the  Phrygian  migration  in  particular ; 
but,  while  there  seems  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the 
Thracian  origin  of  this  people,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  es- 
tablish the  period  of  their  settling  in  Asia.  Xanlhua 
is  represented  by  Slrabo  (660)  as  fixing  their  arrival 
in  that  country  somewhat  after  the  Trojan  war ;  but 
the  geographer  justly  observes,  that,  according  to 
Homer,  tho  Phrygians  were  already  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sangarius  before  that  era,  and  were  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  the  Amazons  (if.,  3, 167) ;  and,  if 
mythological  accounts  are  to  have  any  weight,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Midas  in  Asia  Minor,  long  before  the  pe- 
riod alluded  to,  would  prove  that  there  had  been  a 
Phrygian  migration  in  times  to  which  authentic  his- 
tory does  not  extend.  (Compare  Conon,  I\arrat., 
%p.  Phot.,  cod.  186.)  Great  as  was  the  ascendancy, 
however,  of  the  Thracian  stock,  produced  by  so  many 
tribes  of  that  vast  family  pouring  in  at  various  times, 
there  must  have  entered  into  the  composition  of  tho 
Phry  gian  nation  some  other  element  besides  the  one 
which  formed  ita  leading  feature.  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured, and  with  great  show  of  probability,  that  the 
Thracian  Bryges  found  the  country,  which  from  them 
took  the  name  of  Phrygia,  occupied  by  some  earlier 
possessors,  but  who  were  too  weak  to  resist  the  inva- 
ders. What  name  this  people  bore  cannot  now  be 
ascertained ;  but  there  can  be  Utile  doubt  that  they 
were  of  Aaiatic  origin ;  probably  Leuco-Syrians  or 
Cappadocians.  Herodotus,  indeed,  has  stated  a  cir- 
cumstance, which,  if  true,  would  go  far  to  overthrow 
the  theory  of  a  Thracian  origin  for  the  Phrygian  people. 
In  the  muster  which  he  makes  of  Xerxes'  myriads,  he 
informs  us  that  the  Phrygians  and  Armenians  were 
armed  alike  ;  the  latter  being,  as  he  observes,  colonists 
of  the  former.  (Herod.,  7,  73.)  Herodotus,  how- 
ever, is  quite  singular  in  this  statement,  which  is, 
moreover,  at  variance  with  all  received  notions  on  the 
subject.  The  Armeniana  are  a  people  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  and  we  most  not  seek  for  their  primitive 
stock  beyond  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates; in  other  words,  they  are  a  purely  Asiatic 
people  ;  and  if  there  existed  any  resemblance  between 
them  and  the  Phrygians,  we  ought  rather  to  account 
for  it  by  supposing  that  the  latter  were  not  altogether 
Europeans,  but  mingled  with  an  indigenous  race  of 
Asia,  whose  stock  was  also  common  to  the  Arme- 
nians. —  The  political  history  of  the  Phrygians  is 
neither  so  brilliant  nor  so  interesting  as  that  of  their 
neighbours  the  Lydians.  What  we  gather  respecting 
diem  from  ancient  writers  is,  generally,  that  they  cross- 
ed over  from  Europe  into  Asia,  under  the  conduct  of 
their  leader  Midas,  nearly  a  hundred  years  before  the 
Trojan  war.  (Conon.  ap.  Phot.,  cod.,  186.)  That 
they  settled  firat  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  and 
around  Mount  Ida,  whence  they  gradually  extended 
themselves  to  the  shores  of  the  Ascanian  lake  and  the 
valley  of  the  Sangariua.  It  is  probable  that  the  Doli- 
Mygdonea,  and  Bebryces,  who  held  originally  the 
»ts  of  Mysia  and  Bithynia,  were  Phrygians.  The 
Mygdonea  were  contiguous  to  the  Bryges  in  Macedo- 
nian Thrace,  and  tbey  are  often  classed  with  the  Phry- 
gians by  the  poets.  Driven  afterward  from  the  Hel- 
lespont and  the  coast  of  the  Propontis  by  the  Teueri, 
My  si,  and  Bithyni,  the  Phrygians  took  up  a  more  cen- 
tral position  in  what  may  be  called  the  great  basin  of 
Asia  Minor.  Still  preserving  the  line  of  the  Sanga- 
,  they  occupied,  to  the  southwest  of  that  great  ri  rer, 
oppef  valleys  of  the  Maccstuu  and  Rhvndarua.  to- 
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wards  the  Mysian  Olympus,  aid  those  of  the  Hennas 
and  Hyllus  on  the  side  of  Lydis.  On  the  west  they 
ranged  along  Catacecaumene  and  ancient  Mssonia,  tiu 
they  reached  the  Meander.  The  bead  of  that  river, 
with  ita  tributary  streams,  was  included  within  their 
territory.  To  the  sooth  they  held  the  northern  slope 
of  Mount  Cadmus,  which,  with  its  continuation,  xa 
branch  of  Taurus,  formed  their  frontier  on  the  side  of 
Caria,  Milyaa,  and  Pisidia,  as  far  as  the  borders  ef 
Cilicia.  To  the  hast  of  the  Sangarius  the  ancient 
Phrygians  spread  along  the  borders  of  Paphlsgonia  till 
they  met  the  great  river  Halys,  which  divided  them 
from  Pontus,  and,  farther  south,  from  Cappadocia  and 
I  sauna.  This  extensive  country  was  very  unequal  in 
its  climate  and  fertility.  That  which  lay  in  the  plains 
and  valleys,  watered  by  rivers,  exceeded  in  richness 
and  beauty  almost  every  other  part  of  the  peninsula 
(Herod.,  5, 49) ;  but  many  a  tract  was  rendered  bleak 
and  desolate  by  vast  ranges  of  mountains,  or  uninhab- 
itable from  extensive  lakes  and  fens  impregnated  with 
salt,  or  scorching  deserts  destitute  of  trees  and  vege- 
tation. (Compare  Fellow"  Ana  Minor,  p.  127.)— 
The  Phrygians  appear  at  first  to  have  been  under  the 
dominion  of  kings;  but  whether  these  were  absolute 
over  the  whole  country,  or  each  was  the  chief  of  a 
petty  canton,  is  not  certain.  The  latter,  more  proba- 
bly, was  the  case,  since  we  bear  of  Mideum  ami  Gor- 
dium,  near  the  Sangarius,  as  royal  towns,  correspond- 
ing with  the  well-known  names  of  Midas  and  Gordius 
(Strab.,  568)  ;  and  again,  Cehens,  seated  in  a  vef 
opposite  direction,  near  tho  source  of  the  Mftandoc, 
appears  to  have  been  the  chief  city  of  a  Phrygian  prin 
cipality.  (Athencnu,  10,  p.  415.)  The  firat  Phn  giaa 
prince,  whose  actions  come  within  the  sphere  of  an 
authenticated  history,  is  Midas,  the  son  of  Gordius, 
who,  as  Herodotua  relates,  was  the  first  barbarian  that 
made  offerings  to  the  god  at  Delphi.  He  dedicated 
bia  throne  of  justice,  the  workmanship  of  which,  as  the 
historian  affirms,  was  worthy  of  admiration  (1,  14). 
At  this  period  the  Phrygians  were  independent,  but 
under  the  reign  of  Croesus  the  Lydian  we  hear  of  theii 
being  subject  to  that  sovereign  (1,  28).  The  con- 
queror was  probably  content  with  exacting  from  the 
Phrygian  ruler  an  avowal  of  his  inferiority,  in  the  shape 
of  a  tribute  or  tax  ;  for  the  tragic  tale  of  the  Phrygian 
Adrastus  affords  evidence  that  the  ancient  dynaaty  of 
that  country  still  held  dominion,  as  the  vassals  of  Croe- 
sus. (Herod.,  1 ,  35.)  Adrastus  is  said  to  hsve  been 
the  son  of  Gordius,  who  was  himself  the  son  of  Midas. 
The  latter  was  piobably  the  grandson  of  the  Midaa 
who  dedicated  his  throne  to  the  shrine  at  Delphi,  and 
is  called  son  of  Gordius  ;  so  that  we  have  a  regular 
alternation  of  monarchs,  bearing  those  two  names  from 
father  to  son,  for  seven  generations.  Indeed,  these 
two  names  are  so  common,  that  they  would  seem  to 
have  been  appellatives  rather  than  proper  names.  The 
first  Gordius  is  probsbly  the  one  who  is  indebted  for  a 
place  in  history  to  the  puzzle  which  he  invented  ;  but 
which,  if  it  had  not  fallen  into  the  way  of  Alexander, 
would  probabiy  never  have  given  rise  to  the  proverbial 
expression  of  "  the  Gordisn  knot."  (Aman,  Exp. 
Al.,  2, 3.)  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Lydian  monar- 
chy by  Cyrus,  Phrygia  wss  annexed  to  the  Persian 
empire,  and,  under  the  division  made  by  Darius,  form- 
ed part  of  the  Hellespontine  or  Bithynian  satrapy. 
(Herod.,  3,  91.)  In  the  partition  of  Alexander's  do- 
minions, it  fell  at  first  into  the  handa  of  Antigonvs, 
then  of  the  Seieucidaa,  and,  after  the  defeat  of  Antio- 
chua,  was  ceded  to  Eomenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  but 
finally  reverted  to  the  Romans.  (Pdyb.,  22,  27.  — 
Lie.,  37,  66.)  At  that  time  Phrygia  bad  sustained  • 
considerable  diminution  of  territorial  extent,  owing  te 
the  migration  of  a  large  body  of  Gauls  into  A  sis,  where 
they  settled  in  the  verv  centre  of  the  province ;  and, 
hsving  succeeded  m  appropriating  to  themselves  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  country,  formed  a  new  province  and 
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people,  named  Ga  itia  and  Gelsta,  or  Gallo-Grasci. — 
The  Phrygians  aie  generally  stigmatized  by  the  an- 
cients as  a  slavish  nation,  destitute  or  courage  or  en- 
ergy, and  possessing  but  little  skill  in  anything  sare 
music  ana  dancing.  {Athenttus,  1,  p.  27. —  Virg., 
Jfn  ,  13,99  —Eurip.,  AUcst,67B.—Id..  Orest,  1447. 
— Athenttus,  14.  p.  624,  seqq. >—  Phrygia,  considered 
with  respect  to  the  territory  once  occupied  by  the  peo- 
ple from  whence  it  obtained  its  appellation,  was  di- 
vided into  the  Great  and  Leas.  The  latter,  which  was 
alto  called  the  Hellespontine  Phrygia,  still  retained 
that  name,  even  when  the  Phrygians  had  long  retired 
from  that  part  of  Asia  Minor,  to  make  way  for  the 
Mysisns,  Teucrians,  and  Dardanians  ;  and  it  would  be 
hazardous  to  pronounce  how  much  of  what  is  included 
under  Mysia  and  Troas  belonged  to  what  was  evi- 
dently only  a  political  division.  Besides  this  ancient 
classification,  we  find  in  tho  Ixmer  Empire  the  prov- 
ince divided  into  Phrygia  PaeaNana  and  Phrygia 
Satuiaris.  The  name  Epietetus,  or  "  the  Acquired," 
was  given  to  that  portion  of  the  province  which  was 
annexed  by  the  Romans  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus. 
{Cramer s  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  1,  seqq  ) 

PhrvnIchls,  I.  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  •  scholar 
of  Thespis.  The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  alike 
unknown  :  it  seems  probable  that  he  died  in  Sicily. 
[Clinton,  Fait.  Hell ,  vol.  2,  p.  xrxi.,  note  (t).)  He 
gained  a  tragic  victory  in  81 1  B.C.,  and  another  in  476, 
when  Themistocles  was  his  choragus.  {Plut ,  Vit. 
Tkemist.)  The  play  which  he  produced  on  this  occasion 
was  probably  the  Phoenissa*.  and  .lEschylua  is  charged 
with  having  made  use  of  this  tragedy  in  the  composition 
of  his  Pcr&sj,  which  appeared  four  years  after  {Arg.  ad 
Pers),  a  charge  which  ^Eschylus  seems  to  rebut  in 
"the  Frogs"  of  Aristophanes  (v.  1294,  seqq.).  In 
494  B.C.,  Miletus  was  taken  by  the  Persians,  and 
Phrynichus,  unfortunately  for  himself,  selected  the  cap- 
ture of  that  city  as  the  subject  of  an  historical  tragedy 
The  skill  of  the  dramatist,  and  the  recent  occurrence 
of  the  event,  affected  the  audience  even  to  tears,  and 
Phrynichus  was  fined  1000  drachms  for  having  recall- 
ad  ao  forcibly  a  painful  recollection  of  the  misfortunes 
of  an  ally.  {Herod.,  6,  21.)  According  to  Suidas, 
Phrynichus  was  the  first  who  introduced  a  female 
mask  on  the  stage,  that  is,  who  brought  in  female 
characters;  for,  on  the  ancient  stage,  the  characters  of 
females  were  always  sustained  by  males  in  appropriate 
dress.  Bcntley  is  thought  to  have  purposely  mistrans- 
lated thia  passage  of  Suidas,  in  his  Dissertation  on 
Phalaris  (vol.  1,  p.  291,  ed.  Dyce. — Donaldson,  The- 
atre of  the  Greeks,  p.  47).  Phrynichus  seems  to  have 
been  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  sweetness  of  hft  melo- 
dies, and  tho  great  variety  and  cleverness  of  his  figure- 
dances.  {Aristoph  ,  Av.,  748. — Id.,  Vcsp.,  269. — Id. 
ib.,  219  —Plutarch,  Symp.,  3,  9.)  The  Aristophanic 
Agaihon  speaks  generally  of  the  beauty  of  his  dramas 
{Thi  smopk  ,  164,  seqq.),  though,  of  course,  they  fell  far 
abort  of  the  grandeur  of  ^Eschylus,  and  the  perfect  art 
of  Sophocles  The  names  of  seventeen  tragedies  at- 
tributed to  him  have  come  down  to  us,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  some  of  these  belonged  to  two  other  writers, 
who  bore  the  same  name.  {Theatre  of  the  Greeks, 
ed.  4,  p.  69,  seq.)—U.  A  comic  poet,  who  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  tragedian  of  the  same 
name.  He  exhibited  his  first  piece  in  tho  year  435 
B.C.,  and  was  attacked  aa  a  plagiarist  in  the  ♦op//o- 
bopoi  of  Hermippus,  which  was  written  before  the 
death  of  Sitalces,  or,  in  other  words,  before  424  B.C. 
{Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  2,  p.  67.)  In  414  B.C., 
when  Ameipsias  was  first  with  the  Ku/taoral,  and  Ar- 
istophanes aecond  with  the  'OpviBte,  Phrynichus  was 
third  with  the  Movotookoc.  {Arg.,  Av.)  In  40ft 
B.C.,  Philonidea  was  first  with  the  fSdrpaxoi  of  Aris- 
tophanes, Phrynichus  second  with  the  Mot-out,  and 
Plato  third  with  the  Kfcoajuv.  {Arg.,  Ran.)  He  ia 
ridiculed  by  Aristophanes  in  tho  Barpaxot  for  baa  eoe- 


j  torn  of  introducing  gi  itnblin^  staves  on  the  stags. 
The  names  of  ten  of  hia  pieces  are  known  to  aa. 
{Fabric  ,  Bibt.  Gr.,  toI.  2,  p.  483,  *d.  HeArt  — The- 
atre of  the  Greeks,  ed.  4,  p.  101.)— III.  A  native  of 
Arabia,  aa  ia  ruppoer-d,  but  who  estabhshrd  himself  ia 
Bithynia  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  centjry  ef  out 
era.    He  compiled  a  Lexicon  of  A  trie  frrms  of  Ex- 
pression {'Ertoyij  'Kttikuv  bnftaruv  tai  bmuarun). 
We  have  also  from  the  same  writer  another  work,  es- 
titled  npojrapaoawr)  oo^ictixt;  {Sophistic  Appsrsnu), 
in  thirty-seven  books,  a  production  of  conaiderilile 
importance  on  account  of  the  numerous  quotation 
which  it  contains  from  ancient  writers.  Phrynidm 
distinguishes  between  wotds,  according  to  the  style  to 
which  they  aro  adapted,  which  is  either  the  oratorical, 
the  historical,  or  the  familiar  kind.    As  models  of  gen 
nine  Atticism,  he  recommends  Plato,  Demosther^, 
and  the  other  Attie  orators,  Thucydidee,  Xenono*, 
.flschines  the  Socratic,  Critias,  and  the  two  aothentk 
discourses  of  Antisthenes ;  and  among  the  poets 
Aristophanes  and  the  three  great  tragic  writers.  He 
then  makes  a  new  arrangement  of  these  authors,  and 
places  Plato,  Demosthenes,  and  iEaehines  in  the  first 
rank.    As  regards  his  own  atyle,  Phrynichos  is  ;ostly 
chargeable  with  great  prolixity — The  best  edition  of 
the  Lexicon  is  that  of  i/obeck.  Lips.,  1820,  8vo.  Of 
the  "  Sophistic  Apparatus"  Monlfaucon  published  a 
portion  in  hia  "  Catalogvs  Btbhotheca  Cotjltmant" 
n.  466,  seqq.    Baat  made  another  extract  from  the 
MS.  (No.  345,  BiUioth.  CoisHn,,  at  present  in  the 
Royal  library  at  Paris),  accompanied  with  critical  re- 
marks, which  has  passed  from  tbe  Continent  to  Eng- 
land.   In  1814,  Bekker  published  a  part  in  the  first 
volume  of  hia  "  Anecdota  Gra?ca,"  under  the  title, 'Ea 
ruv  4»prvi';roe  rot!  'ApacYov  r^c  oo^terixijc  npotcoa- 
o*rvf?e.    {Schbll,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol  5,  p.  IS  ) 

PhthTa,  a  district  of  Thessaly,  forming  part  of  the 
larper  district  of  Phthioiis.    (Pi'af.  Phtbiotis.) 

Prthiotis,  a  district  of  Thessaly,  including,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  all  tbe  southern  portion  of  that  coon- 
try,  as  far  aa  Mount  (Eta  and  tbe  Maliac  Gvlf.  T« 
the  weat  it  bordered  on  Dolopia,  and  on  the  east  reach- 
ed the  confines  of  Magnesia.  Refernng  to  the  geo- 
graphical arrangement  adopted  by  Homer,  we  shall 
fina,  that  he  comprised  within  thia  extent  </  territory 
the  districta  of  Phthia  and  Hellas  properly  ao  called, 
and,  generally  speaking,  the  dominions  of  Achilles 
together  with  those  of  Protesilaoa  and  Eurypylua. 
{Strab.,  432,  seqq.)  Many  of  his  commentators  have 
imagined  that  Phthia  was  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  divisions  of  Hellas  and  Achaia,  also  mentioned  by 
him.  But  other  critic*,  as  Strabo  observes,  were  of  s 
different  opinion,  and  the  expressions  of  the  poet  cer- 
-»inly  lead  us  to  adopt  that  notion  in  preference  to  tbe 
other.  {II,  2,  683  — // ,  1,  478  —  Cramer  *  Anaent 
Greece,  vol.  I,  p.  S97.) 

Phornctub     Vid.  Comutus. 

Pmta,  a  tall  and  beautiful  woman  of  Attica,  whom 
Pisistratus,  when  he  wished  to  re-establish  himself  in 
hia  usurped  power,  arrayed  like  the  goddess  Minerva, 
and  led  to  the  city  in  a  chariot,  making  tbe  populace 
believe  that  the  goddess  herself  came  to  restore  him 
I  to  power.  Such  is  the  account  of  Herodotus  (1,  59) 
I  Consult,  however,  remarks  under  the  article  Pisiatrav 
tus. 

Phyctts  (gen.  -untis :  in  Greek,  Qvkovc,  gen.  -otV 
rof),  a  promontory  of  Cyrenaica,  northwet  of  Apollo- 
nia,  and  now  Ras  Sem. 

Pkylaci,  I.  a  town  of  Macedonia,  m  the  interior  of 
Pieria,  according  to  Ptolemy  (p.  84),  and  of  whiek 
Pliny  (4, 10)  maxos  mention.  Some  similarity  to  the 
ancient  name  is  discoverable  in  that  of  Phili.  situate 
on  the  Haliacmon,  somewhat  to  the  west  of  Scmtza. 
— II.  A  town  of  Epirus,  supposed  to  correspond  with 
the  vestiges  observed  by  Hughe?  (vol.  2.  p.  483)  neat 
tbe  village  of  Velchista,  on  the  w»««ern  side  of  \h«  lak« 
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M  iMMM. — III.  A  town  of  Thesaaly,  in  the  Mag- 
netitn  district,  near  Pbthiotic  Thebes,  and  on  the  river 
8percaius.  It  was  the  native  place  of  Proteailaus, 
who  is  hence  sometimes  cdledPbylacides.  There  was 
a  lemolc  here  consecrated  to  him.  {Phut.,  lath.,  1, 
83— Comparo  Horn  ,  II.,  2,  698.)  Sir  W.  Gelt  is  in- 
clined to  place  the  ruins  of  this  town  near  the  village 
•I*  Agios  Thcodoroa,  "  on  a  high  situation,  which,  with 
its  position,  as  a  sort  of  guard  (fvhurif)  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  gulf,  suggests  the  probability  of  its  being 
Phylaee."  (Itm.,  p.  356.)  But  Slrabo  asserts  that 
Phylace  was  near  Thebes,  consequently  it  could  not 
have  been  »o  much  to  the  south  as  Agio*  Theodoros. 
i  Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  407.) 

Phylb,  a  place  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Athens 
as  the  scene  of  Thrasybulus's  first  exploit  in  behalf  of 
his  oppressed  country.  It  was  situate  about  100  sta- 
dia from  Athens,  to  the  northwest,  according  to  Dio- 
(41,  p.  415);  but  Demosthenes  estimates  the 
i  st  more  than  120  stadia.  (Psepk.,  in  Or.  de 
Cor.,  p.  238.— Compere  Xen.,  Hist.  Gr.t  2,  4,  2. — 
Strabo,  396.)  The  fortress  of  Phyle.  according  to  Sir 
W.  Gell  (Urn.,  p.  62),  is  now  Btgla  Castro.  » It  is 
situated  on  a  lofty  precipice,  and,  though  small,  must 
have  been  almost  impregnable,  as  it  can  only  be  ap- 
proached by  an  isthmus  on  the  east.  Hence  is  a 
most  magnificent  view  of  the  plain  of  Athens,  with 
tbe  Acropolis  and  Hymettus,  and  the  sea  in  the  dis- 
tance." Dodwell,  however,  maintains,  that  its  modern 
name  is  At  giro  Castro.  The  town  of  Phyle  was 
placed  at  the  foot  of  tho  castle  or  acropolis ;  some 
traces  of  it  still  remain.  (Tour,  vol.  1,  p.  602. — Cra- 
mer's Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  405.) 

Phyllis.  I.  daughter  of  Sithon,  king  of  Thrace,  and 
betrothed  to  Demopbodn,  son  of  Theseus,  who,  on  his 
retcm  from  Troy,  bad  stopped  on  tbe  Thracian  coast, 
and  there  became  acquainted  with  end  enamoured  of 
tbe  princess.    A  day  having  been  fixed  for  their  union, 
Oeroophoon  set  sail  for  Athens,  in  order  to  arrange 
affairs  at  home,  promising  to  return  at  an  appointed 
time.    He  did  not  come,  however,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  period  which  be  bad  fixed,  and  Phyllis,  fancying 
herself  deserted,  put  an  end  to  her  existence.  The 
trees  that  sprang  up  around  her  tomb  were  said  at  a 
certain  season  to  mourn  her  untimely  fate,  by  their 
leaves  withering  and  falling  to  the  ground.  (Hygin., 
fab.,  59.)   According  to  another  account,  Phyllis  was 
•hanged  after  death  into  an  almond-tree,  destitute  of 
(eaves ;  and  Demophoon  having  returned  a  few  days 
nbcecjuently,  and  having  clasped  the  tree  in  his  em- 
brace, it  put  forth  leaves,  as  if  conscioua  of  the  nres- 
uace  of  a  once-beloved  object.    Hence,  says  the  fable, 
r«aYvee  were  called  $v\Xa  in  Greek,  from  tbe  name  of 
Phyllis  (♦tOAtf).    (Serv.  ad  Virg.,  Eel.,  5,  10.) 
ivid  has  made  the  absence  of  Demophoon  from  Thraco 
ihe  subject  of  one  of  his  heroic  epistles. — It  is  said 
.hat  Phyllis,  when  watching  for  the  return  of  Demo- 
phoon, made  nine  journeys  to  the  Thracian  coast, 
whence  the  spot  was  called  Ennea-Hodoi  (T^a 
•Odoi)  or  "the  Nine  Ways."   (Hygin.,  I.  e.)  The 
true  reason  of  the  name,  however,  was  the  meeting 
here  of  ss  many  roads  from  different  parts  of  Thrace 
and  Msccdon.  (  Walpolet  Collect,  vol.  2,  p.  5 1 0. )-Tiet- 
«es  gives  a  somewhat  different  account  of  the  affair, 
sepeciaHy  as  regards  Demopbodn,  whom  he  calls  Aca- 
snas,  and  whom  he  mskes  to  have  been  thrown  from  I 
bis  borsc  when  hurrying  beck  to  Phyllis,  and  to  have 
been  transfixed,  by  his  own  sword.   (Tzetz.  ad  Ly- 
zefkr.,  496.)— II.  A  region  of  Thrace,  forming  psrt 
Ol  Edonis,  and  situate  to  the  north  of  Mount  Pangeus. 
:Hcrod.,  7,  114.) 

Phvsccn,  a  surname  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  king 
ef  Egypt,  from  bis  great  abdominal  rotundity  (+vokqv, 
"  tbe  paunch from  Qvoxn,  "  the  lower  belly"). 

Pavacoe,  a  town  of  Caria,  opposite  Rhodes,  and 
•otiicct  to  that  ialand.    (Steph.  Byz.,  s.  t.) 


Piokntes,  a  people  of  Italy,  occupying  what  was 
called  Picenum.    (rid.  Picenum.) 

PicintIa,  a  city  of  Campania,  about  seven  miles 
beyond  Saleroom,  and  once  the  capital  of  tbe  Pieen- 
tini.  (Strabo,  251.— Mela,  2,  4.— Pliny,  3,  6  )  It 
is  now  Vicenza  or  Btcenza. 

Pickntini,  a  people  of  Italy,  south  of  Campania, 
occupying  sn  inconsiderable  extent  of  territory,  from 
the  promontory  of  Minerva  to  the  mouth  of  tbe  rivet 
Silarus.  We  are  informed  by  Strabo,  that  these  were 
a  portion  of  the  inhsbitants  of  Picenum  whom  the 
Komaus  transplanted  thither  to  people  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Poaidonia  or  Pvstum.  It  is  probable  that 
their  removal  took  place  after  the  conquest  of  Pice- 
num, and  the  complete'  subjugation  of  this  portion  of 
ancient  Campania,  then  occupied  by  tbe  Samnites. 
Cluver  fixes  the  date  at  A.U.C.  463.  (Ital.  Ant., 
vol.  2,  p.  1 188.)  According  to  the  same  writer,  tbe 
Picentini  were  at  a  subsequent  period  compelled  by  the 
Romans  to  abandon  the  few  towns  which  they  pos- 
sessed, and  to  reside  in  villsges  and  hamlets,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  sided  with  Hannibal  in  the  second 
Punic  war.  As  a  farther  punishment,  tbev  were  exclu- 
ded from  military  service,  and  allowed  only  to  perform 
the  duties  of  couriers  and  messengers.  (Strabo,  261. 
— Plin  ,  3,  5  —  Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  214.) 

Picknum,  a  diatrict  of  Italy,  along  the  Adriatic, 
aouth  and  cast  of  Umbria.  Little  has  been  ascertain- 
ed respecting  the  Picentes,  its  inhabitants,  except  the 
fact  that  they  were  a  colony  of  the  Sabines,  sent  out 
in  consequence  of  a  vow  of  a  sacred  spring,  and  said 
to  have  been  guided  to  this  land  by  a  woodpecker 
(picus),  a  bird  sacred  to  Mara.  (Strabo,  240. — Plin., 
3,  13.)  In  this  region  they  bad  to  contend  with  the 
Umbnans,  who  hsd  wrested  it  from  the  Libumi  and 
Siculi.  (Plin.,  I.  c.)  But  the  Sabinea  were  not  ap- 
parently the  first  or  sole  possessors  of  the  country. 
The  Siculi,  Libumi,  and  Umbri,  according  to  Pliny 
(3, 13),  the  Pelasgi,  ss  Silius  Ilalicus  reports  (8,  445), 
and  the  Tyrrheni,  according  to  Strabo  (241),  all  at 
different  periods  formed  settlements  in  that  part  of 
Italy.  The  conquest  of  Picenum  cost  the  Romans 
but  little  trouble.  It  was  effected  about  484  A.U.C  , 
not  long  after  tho  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  into  Italy 
(Lit.,  Epit.,  15.— Floras,  1,  19),  when  360,000  men. 
ss  Pliny  assures  us,  submitted  to  the  Roman  author- 
ities. From  the  same  writer  we  learn,  that  Picenum 
constituted  the  fifth  region  in  the  division  of  Augus- 
tus. This  province  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
fertile  perls  of  Italy.  (Lit.,  22,  9  —  Strabo,  240.) 
The  produce  of  its  fruit-trees  was  particularly  esteem- 
ed. (Hot.,  Sat.,  2,  4,  70  —  Id.,  Sat.,  2,  3,  272  — 
Juv.,  Sat.,  11,  72.)  It  may  be  regarded  as  limited 
to  the  north  by  the  river  iEais.  To  the  west  it  was 
separated  from  Umbria  and  the  Sabine  country  by  tbe 
central  chain  of  tbe  Apennines.  Its  boundary  to  tbe 
south  waa  the  river  ^Istrinus,  if  we  include  in  this  di- 
vision the  Pratutii,  a  small  tribe  confined  between  the 
Matrinua  and  Helvinus.  (Cramer's  Ant.  Italy,  vol.  I, 
p.  279,  seqa  ) 

Picti,  a  Caledonian  race,  first  mentioned  under  this 
denomination  in  a  panegyric  of  Eumcnius,  A.D.  297. 
Various  derivations  have  been  assigned  for  their  nsme, 
among  which  the  moat  common  is  that  which  deduces 
it  from  the  Latin  picti  ("  painted"),  in  referenco  to  the 
custom  which  the  ancient  Britons  had  of  painting  their 
bodies  of  a  blue  colour.  This  etymology,  however, 
can  hardly  be  correct,  aince  the  custom  to  which  we 
have  just  referred  was  common  lo  sll  the  Britons,  not 
confined  lo  one  particular  tribe.  The  simplest  deri- 
vation, therefore,  appears  to  be  that  which  makes  tbe 
name  in  question  come  from  tbe  Gaelic  ptctitk,  "  rob- 
bers" or  u  plunderers,"  the  Picts  being  famed  for  their 
marauding  expeditions  into  the  country  to  the  soul) 
of  them.  According  lo  Adelung,  their  true  nstiona 
was  Cruitnich,  "  corn-csleis,"  from  \hrj  ha* 
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mg  di voted  a  ,art  of  their  territory  to  the  raising  of 
grain.    (Adelung,  Mithradatu,  vol.  2,  p.  96.) 

Pictonrb,  a  people  of  Aquitanic  Gaul,  a  abort  dis- 
tance below  the  Ligeris  or  Loire.  Their  territory 
corresponds  to  the  modern  Poitou.  Ptolemy  assigns 
them  two  capiula,  Augustoritam  and  Limonom,  bat 
toe  former  in  strictness  belonged  to  the  Lemovices. 
The  city  of  Limonom,  the  true  capital,  answers  to  the 
modern  Poitiert.  Stra bo  gives  the  name  of  this  peo- 
ple with  the  short  penult,  Ptolemy  with  the  long  one. 
The  short  quantity  is  followed  by  Lncan  (1,  436). 
Ammisnos  Mercellinua  uses  the  form  Pietavi.  {Atnm. 
Mareell.,  15,  11.) 

Picomnvs  and  Pitoawus,  two  deitiea  of  the  Latins, 
presiding  over  nuptial  auspices.  (No*.,  c.  12,  n.  36. 
— Varro,  ap.  Non.,  I.  c)  The  new-born  child,  too, 
was  placed  by  the  midwife  on  the  ground,  and  the  fa- 
vour of  these  deities  was  propitiated  for  it.  Pilum- 
nus  was  also  one  of  the  three  deitiea  who  kept  off  Sil- 
vanus  from  lying-in  women  at  night.  (Varro,  frog., 
p-  831.)  The  other  two  were  Inlercido  and  Deverra. 
Three  men  went  by  night  round  the  house,  to  signify 
that  these  deities  were  watchful :  they  first  struck  the 
threshold  with  an  axe,  then  with  a  pestle  (pilum),  and 
finally  swept  (deverrere)  with  brooms ;  because  trees 
are  not  cot  (eetduntur)  and  pruned  without  an  axe, 
corn  bruised  without  a  pestle,  or  heaped  up  without 
brooms.  Hence  the  names  of  the  deitiea,  who  pre- 
vented the  wood-god  Silvanna  from  molesting  partu- 
rient females.  (Keightley's  Mythology,  p.  637.)  Ser- 
vius  in  place  of  Picumnus,  uses  the  name  Pithumnus, 
and  makes  this,  deity  to  have  been  the  brother  of  Pi- 
lumnus,  and  to  have  discovered  the  art  of  manuring 
land  :  hence  he  was  also  called  Stereutitu  and  Sier- 
fuilinus,  from  tttreus,  "manure.'*  The  same  au- 
thority makes  Pilumnus  to  have  invented  the  art  of 
pounding  corn  in  a  mortar  (pilum),  whence  his  name. 
(Sere,  ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  9,  4.— Compare  Phn.,  3,  18.) 
Some  of  the  ancient  grammarians  regarded  these  two 
deities  as  identical  with  Castor  and  Pollux,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  erroneous.  Piso,  one  of  this 
claes  of  writers,  deduced  the  nsme  Pilumnus  from 
peUo,  44  to  drive  away"  or  14  avert,"  because  be  avert- 
ed the  evils  that  are  incident  to  infancy,  41  quia  peUit 
mala  utfantiax."  (Spangenbtrg,  Vet.  Lot.  Relig.  Do- 
meat.,  p.  65.) 

Picos,  a  fabulous  king  of  Latium,  son  of  Saturn, 
and  celebrated  for  hie  beauty  and  his  love  of  steeds. 
He  married  Canens,  the  daughter  of  Janua  and  Venil- 
ia,  renowned  for  the  sweetness  and  power  of  her 
voice.  One  day  Picua  went  forth  to  the  chase  clsd 
in  a  purple  cloak,  bound  round  his  neck  with  gold. 
He  entered  the  wood  where  Circe  happened  to  be  at 
that  time  gathering  magic  herbs.  She  was  instantly 
struck  with  love,  and  implored  the  prince  to  respond 
to  her  passion.  Picus,  faithful  to  his  beloved  Canens, 
indignantly  spurned  her  advance*,  and  Circe,  in  re- 
venge, struck  him  with  her  wand,  and  instantly  he 
was  changed  into  a  bird  with  purple  plumage  and  a 
yellow  ring  around  its  neck.  This  bird  was  called  by 
bis  name  Picus,  44  the  woodpecker."  (Ovid,  Met.,  14, 
330,  teqq — Plut.,  Quasi.  Rom.,  21.)  Servius  says 
that  Picus  was  married  to  Pomona  (ad  Mn.,  7,  190). 
— This  legend  seems  to  have  been  devised  to  give  an 
origin  for  the  woodpecker  after  the  manner  of  the 
Greeks.  (Keightley's  Mythology,  p.  638. — Compsre 
Spangenberg,  Vmt  Lot.  Rel.  Dom  ,  p.  62.) 

PibrTa,  I  a  region  of  Macedonia,  directly  north  of 
Thessaly,  and  extending  along  the  Thermaic  Golf, 
ft  formed  one  of  the  most  ntcresting  parts  of  Mace- 
donia, both  in  consideration  of  the  traditions  to  which 
t  has  given  birth,  as  being  the  first  seat  of  the  Muses, 
nd  the  birthplace  of  Orpheus ;  and  also  of  the  im- 
portant eventa  which  occurred  there  at  a  later  period, 
Involving  the  destiny  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  and 
many  oiner^nsrts  of  Greece    The  name  of  Pieria, 
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which  wee  known  to  Homer  (H  14,  228),  was  da 
rived  apparently  from  the  Pieres,  a  Thrama  people, 
who  wero  subsequently  expelled  by  the  Teaxuae, 
the  conquerore  of  Macedonia,  and  dxtveu  noim  foveas 
the  Strymon  and  Mourn  Pangaeus,  where  tbt  j  forced 
a  new  settlement.  ( Tktcyd  ,  2, 99.— Herod.,  7, 1 11] 
The  boundaries  which  historians  and  geographer*  saw, 
assigned  to  thia  province  vary  ;  for  Stra  bo.  or,  mua, 
hia  epttomiaer,  includes  it  between  the  Haliacnwu  jjx! 
Axiua.  (Strab.,  380.)  I. ivy  also  seema  to  nbee  il 
north  of  Dium  (44,  9),  while  mos'  authors  ascnbetaal 
town  to  Pieria.  Ptolemy  gives  the  name  of  Piers  ts 
I  all  the  country  between  the  mouth  of  the  Pcnct<«  tai 
that  of  the  Ludiaa.  (Cromer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol  1, 
p.  204.)—  II.  A  district  of  Syria,  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Sinus  Issicus,  on  the  north  by  Mount  Plena 
(the  southern  continuation  of  Amanua),  from  vtucs 
the  region  received  its  name.  (Plot- — Buclmji  vtd 
MoUcr,  Worterb.  der  Geogr.,  p.  851.) 

Pie  Hi  dbs,  I.  a  name  given  to  the  Mwsee,  from  the 
district  of  Pieria,  their  naial  region.  ( Vid.  Muss)- 
II.  The  nine  daughters  of  Pierus,  who  challenged  the 
Muaea  to  a  contest  of  skill,  and  were  ovacome  tod 
changed  into  magpies.  Some  suppose  that  the  viet* 
rioua  Muses  took  their  name,  jnat  as  Mmtni.  aecord- 
irig  to  some  authorities,  assumed  that  of  Ike  g>ant 
Pallas  after  ahe  had  conquered  him  (Orsd,  Mct.,6. 
300.) 

Pikrus,  a  native  of  Thessaly,  father  of  the  Piernie* 
who  challenged  the  Muses.    (Pist  Pnrndes,  U  ) 

Piokoh  Marx,  an  appellation  given  to  the  exuero* 
Northern  Ocean,  from  its  being  supposed  to  be  n  i 
semi-congealed  or  sluggish  state.  (Phm.,  4,  13.— 
Tacit  ,  Germ.,  46  ) 

Pildsinus.    Vid.  Picumnua. 

Pimplba,  a  amall  town  of  Macedonia,  not  far  mxs 
Dium  and  Libethra,  where  Orpheus  was  said  by  sow 
to  have  been  horn.  (Strab.,  EpU ,  ZSO.—ApoUom. 
RhfxL,  1.  23,  et  Sckol.  ad  loc.—Lyeophr^  v.  273.) 

Pimabii  and  PotitIi,  two  distinguished  (xmdtet 
among  the  subjects  of  E vender,  at  the  time  when  Her- 
cules visited  Italy  on  hia  return  from  Spin    A  sac- 
rifice having  been  offered  to  the  hero  by  Evander,  the 
Potitu  and  Pinarii  were  invited  to  assist  ia  the  cere- 
monies and  share  the  entertainment.    It  happened 
that  the  Potitii  attended  in  time,  and  the  entrails  were 
served  up  to  them  ;  the  Pinarii,  arriving  after  tie  en- 
trails were  eaten,  came  in  for  the  rest  of  the  (east , 
hence  it  continued  a  rule,  as  long  as  the  I*;nar.in  (am- 
ily  existed,  that  they  should  not  eat  of  the  entrsxk 
The  Potitii,  instructed  by  Evander,  were  directors  of 
that  solemnity  for  many  agea,  until  the  solemn  ofixx 
of  the  family  was  delegated  to  pubhc  servants,  SB 
which  the  whole  race  of  the  Potitn  became  extract 
This  desecration  of  the  rites  of  Hercules  was  hnxijr'x 
about,  it  is  said,  by  the  censor  Appios  Claudius,  who 
induced  the  Potitii  by  means  of  a  largo  sum  of  morcy 
to  teach  the  manner  of  performing  these  rites  to  the 
public  slavea  mentioned  above.    (Lte>.,  1,  7— JsL9, 
29.— Festtu,  a.  e.  PolUium—Ser*.  ad  JSn-,  8. 269  \ 

Piniaos,  a  river  of  Ciltcia  Cempestris,  rising  a. 
Mount  A  menus,  and  falling  into  the  Sinoa  xWci-s 
near  Issue.  The  Greek  and  Persian  armies  were  at 
first  drawn  up  on  opposite  batiks  of  this  stream  :  Dan- 
us  on  the  side  of  Issue,  Alexander  towards  Syna. 
The  modern  name  of  the  Pinsrus  ia  the  £k^~*<m 
(French  Strabo,  vol.  4,  pt.  2,  p.  384.) 

PiNOARua,  a  celebrated  lyric  poet  of  Thebes,  ta 
Hcrotia,  born,  according  to  Bockh,  in  the  spnig  of 
522  B.C.  (Olympiad  64.3).  and  who  died,  according 
to  a  probable  statement,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  ( PW. 
dot,  ed.  Bockh,  vol.  3,  p.  12. — Compare  Clinton,  FaaL 
HrlL,  vol.  1,  p.  17,  who  makes  bis  bulb-yesr  S18 
B.C.)  He  was,  therefore,  nearly  in  the  prune  of  hU 
at  the  time  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  exal  whc» 
the  battles  of  Tbermopyla.  and  Salamis  were  roach* 
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n«]  be  thus  belong*  to  that  period  of  the  Greek  nation 
vhep  its  great  qualities  were  first  distinctly  unfolded, 
«nd  when  it  exhibited  en  energy  of  action  and  a  •pint 
»f  enterprise  never  afterward  surpassed,  together  with 
a  love  ol  poetry,  art,  and  philosophy,  which  produced 
much,  and  promised  to  produce  more.    Hia  native 
•ace  wae  Cynocephalaj,  a  village  in  the  territory  of 
and  the  family  of  the  poet  seems  to  have  been 
in  ramie :  since  we  learn  from  the  ancient  bi- 
o graphics  of  him,  that  hia  father  or  his  uncle  was  a 
dute- player.    But  Pindar,  very  early  in  life,  soared  far 
beyond  the  sphere  of  a  flute-player  at  festivals,  or  even 
a  lyric  poet  of  merelv  local  celebrity.  Although,  in  hia 
time,  the  voicea  of  Pierian  bards,  and  of  epic  poets  of 
the  Hesiodean  school,  had  long  been  mate  in  Bceotia, 
yet  there  was  still  much  love  for  music  and  poetry, 
which  had  taken  the  prevailing  form  of  lyric  and  cho- 
ral compositions.    That  these  arte  were  widely  culti- 
vated in  Bceotia  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  two  females, 
Myrtts  and  Corinna,  bad  attained  celebrity  in  them 
during  the  youth  of  Pindar.    Both  were  competitors 
with  him  in  poetry.    Myrtia  strove  with  the  bard  for  a 
prise  at  public  games ;  and  although  Corinna  said, 
M  It  is  not  meet  that  the  clear-toned  Myitis,  a  woman 
born,  should  enter  the  lists  with  Pindar,"  yet  she  is 
•aid  (perhaps  from  jealousy  of  his  rising  fame)  to  have 
•ften  contended  against  him  in  the  agones,  and  five 
times  to  have  gained  the  victory.    (/Elton,  V.  H.,  13, 
M.)    Corinna  also  assisted  the  young  poet  with  her 
advice;  and  it  is  related  of  her,  that  she  recommend- 
ed him  to  ornament  his  productions  with  mythical  nar- 
rations ;  but  that,  when  he  had  composed  a  hymn,  in 
the  first  aix  verses  of  which  (still  extant)  almost  the 
whole  of  the  Tbeban  mythology  was  introduced,  she 
imiled  and  said,  44  We  should  sow  with  the  hand,  not 
with  the  whole  sack." — Pindar  placed  himself  under 
She  tuition  of  Laaus  of  Hermione,  a  distinguished  poet, 
but  probably  better  versed  in  the  theory  than  the  prac- 
tice of  poetry  and  must*.    Since  Pindar  made  these 
arte  the  whole  business  of  bis  life,  and  was  nothing  but 
a  poet  and  musician,  he  soon  extended  the  boundaries 
of  hie  art  to  the  whole  Greek  nation,  and  composed 
i  of  the  choral  lyric  kind  for  persona  in  all  parts  of 
At  the  age  of  twenty  be  composed  a  song  of 
victory  in  honour  of  a  Theseehan  youth  belonging  to  the 
family  of  the  Aleoadas  (Pytk.  10,  composed  in  Olym- 
piad 69.3,  B.C.  602).    We  find  him  employed  soon  af- 
terward for  the  Sicilian  rulers,  Hiero  of  Syracuse  and 
Theron  of  Agrigentum  ;  for  Arceailaus,  king  of  Cyrene, 
and  Amyutas,  king  of  Macedonia,  aa  wellies  for  the 
free  cities  of  Greece.    He  made  no  distinction  ac- 
cording O  the  race  of  the  persons  whom  be  celebra- 
ted :  be  waa  honoured  and  loved  by  the  Ionian  states 
for  himself  as  well  as  for  his  art :  the  Athenian*  made 
him  their  public  guest  (wpofevoc) ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Ceos  employed  him  to  compose  a  processional  song 
(irpoer66iov),  although  they  had  their  own  poets,  Si- 
monides and  Bacchvlides.    Pindar,  however,  was  not 
a  common  mercenary  poet,  always  ready  to  sing  the 
praises  of  him  whose  bread  be  ate.    He  received,  in- 
deed, money  and  presents  for  hia  poems,  according  to 
the  general  usage  previously  introduced  by  Siraoni- 
des ;  yet  hia  poems  are  the  genuine  expression  of  his 
thoughts  and  feelings.    In  his  praises  of  virtue  and 
good  fortune,  the  colours  which  he  employs  are  not 
too  ▼ririd :  nor  doea  he  avoid  the  darker  shades  of  bis 
subject  ;  he  often  suggests  topics  of  consolation  for 
pa»t  and  present  evil,  and  sometimes  warns  and  ex- 
oorta  to  avoid  future  calamity.    Thua  be  ventures  to 
•peak  freely  to  the  powerful  Hiero,  whose  many  great 
and  noble  qualities  were  alloyed  by  insatiable  cupid- 
ity and  ambition,  which  his  courtiers  well  knew  how 
to  Corn  to  a  bad  account ;  and  be  addresses  himself  in 
the  same  manly  tone  to  Arceailaus  IV.,  king  of  Cy- 
rene, who  afterward  brought  on  the  ruin  of  hia  dynaa- 
»T  bv  his  tyrannical  severity.    Thus  lofty  and  dignified 


was  the  position  which  Pindar  assumed  with  rogsra  ta 
thaae  princes ;  and,  in  accordance  with  this,  be  fre- 
quently proclaims,  that  frankness  and  sincerity  are  al- 
ways laudable.  But  his  intercourse  with  the  princes  of 
his  time  appears  to  have  been  limited  to  poetry.  We  do 
not  find  htm,  like  Simonides,  the  daily  associate,  coun- 
sellor, and  friend  of  kings  and  statesmen ;  be  playa  ne 
part  in  the  public  events  of  the  time,  either  aa  a  poh> 


Neither  was  his  name,  like  that  of 
Simonides,  distinguished  in  the  Persian  war:  partly  be- 
cause bis  fellow-cilixens,  the  Thebana,  were,  together 
with  half  of  the  Grecian  nation,  on  the  Persian  side 
while  the  spirit  of  independence  and  victory  was  with 
the  other  half.  Nevertheless,  the  lofty  character  of 
Pindar's  muse  rises  superior  to  these  unfavourable 
circumstances.  He  did  not,  indeed,  make  the  vain 
attempt  of  gaining  over  the  Thcbans  to  the  cause  of 
Greece ;  but  be  sought  to  appease  the  internal  dissen- 
sions which  threatened  to  destroy  Thebes  during  the 
war,  by  admonishing  his  fellow-citizens  to  union  and 
concord  (/VyA.,  4,  31,  6. — Frag,  inurt.,  12ft,  ad. 
Bbckh) ;  and,  after  the  war  was  ended,  he  openly  pro- 
claims, in  odes  intended  for  the  iEginetane  and  Athe- 
nians, his  admiration  of  the  heroism  of  the  victors. — 
Having  mentioned  nearly  all  that  ia  known  of  the 
events  of  Pindar's  life,  and  bis  relations  to  hia  con 
temporaries,  we  proceed  to  consider  him  more  closely 
as  a  poet,  and  to  examine  the  character  and  form  of 
hia  poetical  productions.  The  only  class  of  poems 
which  enable  us  to  judge  of  Pindar's  general  style  are 
the  tmvtKta,  or  triumphal  odes.  Pindar,  indeed,  ex- 
celled in  all  the  known  varieties  of  choral  poetry ;  name- 
ly, hymns  to  the  soda,  means,  and  dithyrambs  appro- 
priate to  the  worship  of  particular  divinities,  odea  for 
processions  (irpooodia),  songs  of  maidens  (napdivcia), 
mimic  dancing  songs  (vTopxr/fuiTa),  drinking  songs 
(OKokta),  dirges  (■dpifvot),  and  encomiastic  odea  to 
princee  (tynu/ua),  which  last  approsched  most  nearly 
to  the  brtviKta.  The  poems  of  Pindar  in  these  vari- 
ous styles  were  nearly  as  renowned  among  the  ancients 
aa  the  triumphal  odea,  which  is  proved  by  the  numer- 
ous quotations  of  them.  Horace,  too,  in  enumerating 
the  different  styles  of  Pindar's  poetry,  puts  the  dithy- 
ramb first,  then  the  hymns,  and  afterward  the  epimkis 
and  the  dirges.  Nevertheless,  there  must  have  been 
some  decided  superiority  in  the  epmikis,  which  caused 
them  to  be  more  frequently  transcribed  in  the  later 
period  of  antiquity,  and  thua  rescued  them  from  per- 
ishing with  the  rest  of  the  Greek  lyric  poetry.  At 
any  rate,  these  odes,  from  the  vast  variety  of  their  sub- 
jects and  style,  and  their  refined  and  elaborate  struc- 
ture, some  approaching  to  hymna  and  paeans,  others 
to  scolia  and  hyporcbemes,  serve  to  indemnify  us  for 
the  loss  of  the  other  aorta  of  lyric  poetry.  We  will 
now  explain,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  occasion  of  an 
epinikian  ode,  and  the  mode  of  its  execution.  A  vic- 
tory haa  been  gained  in  a  contest  at  a  festival,  partic- 
ularly at  one  of  the  four  great  games  most  prized  by 
the  Greeks.  Such  a  victory  as  this,  which  shed  a 
lustre  not  only  on  the  victor  himself,  but  on  hia  fami- 
ly, and  even  on  bis  native  city,  demanded  a  solemn 
celebration.  Tbia  celebration  might  be  performed  by 
the  victor's  friends  on  the  spot  where  the  prise  was 
obtained ;  as,  for  example,  at  Olympia,  when,  in  the 
evening,  after  the  termination  of  the  contests,  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  the  whole  sanctuary  resounded 
with  joyful  songs  after  the  manner  of  encomia  ;  or  it 
migh;  be  deferred  till  after  the  victor's  solemn  return 
to  nis  native  city,  where  it  was  sometimes  repeated  in 
following  years,  in  commemoration  of  hia  success.  A 
celebration  of  this  kind  always  had  a  religious  character; 
it  often  began  with  a  procession  to  an  altar  or  tem- 
ple, in  the  place  where  the  games  had  been  held,  or  ia 
the  native  city  of  the  conqueror ;  a  sacrifice,  followed 
by  a  banquet,  waa  then  offered  at  the  temple,  or  in  th* 
house  of  the  victor;  and  the  whole  solemnity  conc'u 
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deo  with  the  merry  and  boisterous  revel  called  by  the 
Greeks  nufiog.  At  this  sacred  and,  at  the  same  time, 
/oyous  solemnity  (a  mingled  character  frequent  among 
the  Greeks),  appeared  the  chorus,  trained  by  the  poet 
or  some  other  skilled  person,  for  the  purpose  of  reci- 
ting the  triumphal  hymn,  which  was  considered  the 
fairest  ornament  of  the  festival.  It  was  during  either 
the  procession  or  the  banquet  that  the  hymn  was  reci- 
ted, ss  it  was  not  properly  a  religious  hymn,  which 
could  be  combined  with  the  sacrifice.  The  form  of 
the  poem  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  been  deter- 
mined by  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  to  be  recited. 
From  expressions  which  occur  in  several  epinikian 
odes,  it  is  probable  that  all  odes  consisting  of  strophes 
vthout  epodes  were  sung  during  a  procession  to  a 
temple  or  to  the  house  of  the  victor ;  although  there 
are  others  which  contain  expressions  denoting  move- 
ment, and  which  yet  have  epodes.  It  is  possible  that 
the  epodes  in  the  latter  odes  may  have  been  sung  at 
certain  intervals  when  the  procession  was  not  ad- 
vancing ;  for  an  epode,  according  to  tho  statements  of 
the  ancients,  always  required  that  the  chorus  should  be 
at  rest.  But  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  odes  of 
Pindar  were  sung  at  the  Comus,  st  the  jovial  termi- 
nation of  the  feast :  and  hence  Pindar  himself  more 
frequently  names  his  odes  from  the  Comas  than  from 
the  victory.  The  occasion  of  the  epinikian  ode— a 
victory  in  the  sacred  games — and  its  end — the  enno- 
bling of  a  solemnity  connected  with  the  worship  of  the 
gods — required  that  it  should  be  composed  in  a  lofty 
and  dignified  style.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bois- 
terous mirth  of  the  feast  did  not  admit  the  severity  of 
the  antique  poetic  style,  like  that  of  the  hymns  and 
nomes ;  it  demanded  a  free  and  lively  expression  of 
feeling,  io  harmony  with  the  occasion  of  the  festival, 
and  suggesting  the  noblest  ideas  connected  with  the 
victor.  Pindar,  however,  gives  no  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  victory,  as  this  would  have  been  only  a 
repetition  of  the  spectacle  which  had  already  been  be- 
held with  enthusiasm  by  the  assembled  Greeks;  nay, 
49  oftec  bestows  only  a  few  words  on  the  victory,  re- 
emrdizg  its  place,  and  the  sort  of  contest  in  which  it 
was  won.  On  the  other  hand,  we  often  find  a  precise 
enumeration  of  all  the  victories,  not  only  of  the  actual 
victor,  but  of  his  entire  family :  this  must  evidently 
have  been  required  of  the  poet.  Nevertheless,  he  does 
not  (as  many  writers  have  supposed)  treat  the  victory 
as  a  merely  secondary  object ;  which  he  despatches 
quickly,  in  order  to  pass  on  to  objects  of  greater  inter- 
est. The  victory,  in  truth,  is  always  the  point  upon 
which  the  whole  of  the  ode  turns ;  only  he  regards  it, 
not  simply  ss  an  incident,  but  as  connected  with  the 
whole  life  of  the  victor.  Pindar  establishes  this  con- 
nexion by  forming  a  high  conception  of  the  fortunes 
and  character  of  the  victor,  and  by  representing  the 
victory  as  the  result  of  them.  And  aa  the  Greeks 
were  less  accustomed  to  consider  a  man  in  his  indi- 
vidual capacity  than  as  a  member  of  his  state  and  bis 
family,  so  Pindar  considers  the  renown  of  the  victor 
in  connexion  with  the  past  and  the  present  condition 
of  the  race  and  state  to  which  he  belongs.  Even, 
however,  when  the  skill  of  the  victor  is  put  in  the  fore- 
ground, Pindar,  in  general,  does  not  content  himself 
with  celebrating  this  bodily  prowess  alone,  but  be  usu- 
ally adds  some  mora]  virtue  which  the  victor  has 
shown,  or  which  he  recommends  and  extols.  This 
virtue  is  sometimes  moderation,  sometimes  wisdom, 
sometimes  filial  love,  sometimes  piety  to  the  gods. 
The  Utter  is  frequently  represented  as  the  main  cause 
of  the  victory  ;  the  victor  having  thereby  obtaioed  the 
protection  of  the  deities  who  preside  over  gymnastic 
contests,  as  Mercury  or  the  Dioscuri. —  Whatever 
might  be  the  theme  of  one  of  Pindar's  epinikian  odes, 
it  would  naturally  not  be  developed  with  the  systemat- 
ic completeness  of  a  philosophical  treatise.  Pindar, 
however,  has  undoubtedly  much  of  'hat  sententious 
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wisdom,  which  began  to  show  itself  amoig  tht Greeks 
at  the  time  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men,  and  which  formed 
an  important  element  of  elegiac  and  choral  lyric  pe» 
try  before  the  time  of  Pindar. — The  other  eknxut 
of  his  poetry,  his  mythical  narratives,  occupies,  how- 
ever, far  more  apace  in  most  of  his  odes.    That  then 
are  not  mere  digressions  for  the  sake  of  ornament  hu 
been  fully  proved  by  modern  commentators — Hdj 
admixture  of  apophthegmatic  maxims  and  typical  oar 
ratives  would  alone  render  it  difficult  to  follow  tht 
thread  of  Pindar's  meaning ;  but,  in  addition  to  toil 
cause  of  obscurity,  the  entire  plan  of  his  poetry  it  at 
intricate,  that  a  modern  reader  often  fails  to  under- 
stand the  connexion  of  tho  parts,  even  where  he  thinks 
he  lias  found  a  clew.    Pindar  begins  an  ode  full  of 
the  lofty  conception  which  he  has  formed  of  the  glori- 
ous destiny  of  the  victor ;  and  be  seems,  as  it  were, 
carried  away  by  the  flood  of  images  which  this  con- 
ception pours  forth.    He  does  not  attempt  to  expnsi 
,  directly  the  general  idea,  but  follows  the  strain  of 
thought  which  it  suggests  into  its  details,  though 
without  losing  sight  oftbeir  reference  to  the  main  ob- 
ject.   Accordingly,  when  be  has  pursued  a  train  of 
thought,  cither  in  an  apophthegmattc  or  mythical  form, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  be  breaks  off.  before  he  has  gone 
far  enough  to  make  the  application  to  the  victor  suffi- 
ciently clear;  be  then  takes  up  another  thread,  which 
is,  perhaps,  soon  dropped  for  a  fresh  *ie;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  ode  he  gainers  up  all  these  difleuat  thmd*, 
and  weaves  them  together  into  one  web,  in  which  ihs 
general  idea  predominates.    By  reserving  the  exrU- 
nations  of  his  allusions  until  tho  end,  Pindar  con- 
trives that  his  odes  should  consist  of  parts  which  tn 
not  complete  or  intelligible  in  themselves ;  sad  that 
the  curiosity  of  the  reader  is  kept  on  the  strokes 
throughout  the  entire  ode. — The  characteristic*  of 
Pindar's  poetry,  which  have  just  been  explained,  mat 
be  discovered  in  all  his  epinikian  odes.   Their  agree- 
ment, however,  in  this  respect,  is  quite  rooststeo1 
with  the  extraordinary  variety  of  style  »nd  eiprvssias 
which  belongs  to  this  class  of  poems.   £rery  epraik 
ian  ode  of  Pindar  has  its  peculiar  lone,  deptmiu^ 
upon  the  course  of  the  ideas  and  the  consequeni 
choice  of  the  expressions.    The  principal  diSerencet 
are  connected  with  the  choice  of  the  rnj  thms,  which 
again  is  regulated  by  tho  musical  style.  According 
to  the  last  distinction,  the  epinikia  of  Pindar  are  of 
three  sorts,  Doric,  iEolic,  and  Lydian ;  which  can  be 
easily  distinguished,  allkmigh  each  admits  of  innu- 
merable varieties.    In  respect  of  metre,  every  ode  of 
Pindar  has  an  individual  character,  no  two  odes  being 
of  the  same  metrical  structure.    In  the  Doric  ode  the 
same  metrical  forms. occur  ss  those  which  prevailed  a 
the  choral  lyric  poetry  of  Slesicborus,  namely,  sys- 
tems of  dactyls  and  trochaic  dipodies,  which  rsos: 
nearly  approach  the  stalclioess  of  the  hexameter.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  severe  dignity  pervades  these  odes ;  the 
mythical  narrations  are  developed  with  greater  fuksss, 
and  the  ideas  are  limited  to  the  subject,  and  art  free 
from  personal  feeling ;  in  short,  their  general  charac- 
ter is  that  of  calmness  and  elevation.    The  izuguagc 
is  epic,  with  a  slight  Doric  tinge,  which  adds  Je  its 
brilliancy  and  dignity.  The  rhythms  of  the  Xohc  odea 
resemble  those  of  the  Lesbian  poetry,  in  whieh  hght 
dactylic,  trochaic,  or  logaosdic  metres  prevailed  -  these 
rhythms,  however,  when  applied  to  choral  lync  poetry, 
were  rendered  far  more  various,  and  thus  often  ac- 
quired a  character  of  greater  volubility  and  liveliness 
The  JEolic  odes,  from  the  rapidity  and  variety  of  thea 
movement,  have  a  less  uniform  character  than  tlx  Do- 
ric odes  ;  for  example,  the  first  Olympic,  with  its  joy- 
ous and  glowing  images,  is  very  different  from  th» 
second,  in  which  a  lofty  melancholy  is  expressed, 
and  from  the  ninth,  which  has  an  air  of  proud  and 
complacent  self-reliance.    The  language  of  the  JEo 
lie  epinikia  is  also  bolder,  more  difficult  ic  iu  srt. 
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tax,  and  marked  by  rarer  dialectic  forma.  Lastly, 
there  are  the  Lydian  odes,  the  number  of  which  ia 
inconsiderable :  their  metre  ia  mostly  trochaic,  and 
of  a  particularly  soft  character,  agreeing  with  the 
tone  of  the  poetry.    Pindar  appears  to  have  preferred 
the  Lydian  rhythms  for  odea  which  were  destined  to 
be  sung  during  a  procession  to  a  temple  or  at  the  al- 
tar, and  in  which  the  favour  of  the  deity  waa  implored 
in  an  humble  spirit.    (MulUr,  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  316,  seqq.) 
—The  scholar  comes  to  the  study  of  Pindar,  as  to  that 
ef  one  whom  fable  and  history,  poetry  and  criticism, 
have  alike  delighted  to  honour.  The  writers  of  Greece 
speak  of  him  aa  the  man  whose  birth  waa  celebrated 
by  the  songs  and  dances  of  the  deities  themselves,  in 
joyous  anticipation  of  those  immortal  hymns  which  he 
waa  to  frame  in  their  praise ;  to  whom  in  after  life 
the  God  of  Poetry  himself  devoted  a  share  of  the  of- 
ferings brought  to  hia  shrine,  and  conceded  a  chair  of 
honour  in  hia  moat  favoured  temple.    These  were  in- 
deed fables,  but  fables  that  evinced  the  truth :  the 
reputation  which  they  testi6ed  went  on  increasing  in 
magnitude  and  aplendour.    The  glory  of  aucceeding 
poets,  the  aevcrity  of  the  most  refined  criticiam,  the 
spread  of  sceptic  philosophy  no  way  impaired  it  ;  it 
was  not  obscured  by  the  literary  darknesa  of  his  coun- 
try ;  it  was  not  overpowered  by  the  literary  brightness 
of  rival  states.    The  fastidious  Athenian  waa  proud  of 
the  compliment  paid  to  hia  city  by  a  Boeotian ;  the  el- 
egant Rhodian  inscribed  his  verses  in  letters  of  gold 
within  the  temple  of  his  guardian  deity ;  and,  in  a  la- 
ter age,  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip,  "  bade  apare  the 
house  of  Pindarus,"  when  Thebes  fell  in  ruins  beneath 
hia  hand.    Pindar  haa  not  improperly  been  called  the 
Sacerdotal  Poet  of  Greece ;  ana  that  he  muat  have 
been  of  high  consideration  with  the  priesthood  will  be 
easily  believed.    He  stood  forth  the  champion  of  the 
"  graceful  religion  of  Greece ;"  and  he  seems  to  have 
laboured,  on  the  one  hand,  to  defend  it  from  the  aneers 
and  proianeness  of  the  philosophers  ;  and,  on  the  oth- 
er, to  spiritualize  it,  and  to  prevent  ita  degenerating 
into  the  mere  image-worship  of  the  vulgar.    His  dei- 
ties, therefore,  are  neither  like  those  of  Homer,  nor 
the  insulted  Olympians  of  iEschylus ;  they  come  in 
visions  of  the  night ;  they  stand  in  a  moment  before 
the  eyes  of  the  mortal  who  praye  to  them,  and  whom 
they  deign  to  favour ;  they  aeo  and  hear  all  thinga ; 
they  flit  in  an  instant  from  land  to  land,  and  the  ele- 
ments yield,  and  are  innoxuous  to  their  impassible 
forms.    But  these  forms  are  not  minutely  described  ; 
the  fables  respecting  them  are  rejected  in  the  whole 
as  untrue,  or  belter  versions  of  them  are  given.  With 
Pindar  the  deity  ia  not  the  capricious,  jealous  being, 
whose  evil  eye  the  fortunate  man  has  reason  to  trem- 
ble at  ;  but  just,  benignant,  the  author  and  wiae  ruler 
of  all  things:  whom  it  ia  dreadful  to  slander,  and  with 
whom  it  is  idle  to  contend  :  he  moulds  everything  to 
his  will  ;  he  bows  the  spirit  of  the  high-minded,  and 
crowns  with  glory  the  moderate  and  humble  ;  he  ia  the 
guardian  of  princes,  and  if  he  deign  not  to  be  a  guide 
to  the  ruler  of  the  city,  it  is  hard  indeed  to  restore  the 
people  to  order  and  peace.    Nor  is  this  all.  Pindar 
is  not  merely  a  devout,  but  he  is  also  an  eminently 
moral  poet.   Plato  observes  of  him,  in  the  Menon,  that 
he  maintained  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  he  laya 
down,  with  remarkable  distinctness,  the  doctrine  of 
fotare  happineas  or  misery.    On  principles  such  as 
these,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Pindar's  poetry  should 
abound  with  msxims  of  the  highest  morality  in  every 
part ;  not  a  page,  indeod,  is  without  them.  They 
spreid  a  colour  over  the  whole,  of  which  no  idea  can 
he  given  by  a  few  extracta.    (Quarterly  Review,  No. 
66.  p.  410,  arqq.) — We  have  remaining,  at  the  preaent 
3»r,  forty-five  of  the  Epinikia,  or  triumphal  odes  of 
Pindar,  together  with  some  few  fragments  of  his  other 
nodoctions.    The  Epinikia  are  divided  into  four  class- 
is  or  kinds,  and  derive  their  names  respectively  from 


the  font  great  games  of  Greece.    Th.s  we  nave,  1st, 
Olympic  Odes,  to  the  number  of  fourteen  ;  2d,  Pyth- 
ian, to  the  number  of  twelve ;  3d,  Nemean,  eleven 
in  number ;  and,  4tb,  Isthmian,  amounting  to  eight. 
This  division,  however,  is  not  that  of  the  poet  himself; 
we  owe  it  to  the  grammarian  Aristophanes  of  Byzan- 
tium.   Thia  individual  selected  out  of  the  general  col- 
lection of  Epinikia  a  certain  number  of  pieces  that  had 
reference,  more  or  less,  to  victories  gained  at  the  sev- 
eral games  of  Greece.    It  did  not  suffice,  in  the  eyes 
of  this  critic,  that  an  ode  ahould  celebrate  some  victory- 
gamed  in  these  assemblies  in  order  to  be  judged  wor- 
thy of  a  place  in  his  selection  ;  for  there  are  fragments 
remaining  of  the  poems  of  Pindar  which  have  direct 
allusion  to  such  subjects,  and  yet  were  excluded  by 
Aristophanes.    On  the  other  hand,  we  find,  in  the  se- 
lection made  by  him,  one  ode,  having  no  reference  to 
any  particular  victory,  namely,  the  second  Pythian  ;  as 
well  aa  some  others,  which,  though  they  celebrate 
deeds  of  martial  prowess,  contain  no  mention  whatever 
of  those  peculiar  exploits,  of  which  the  four  great  na- 
tional celebrations  of  the  Hellenic  race  were  respect- 
ively the  theatres.— Hermann  has  shown,  that  the  ba- 
sis of  Pindar's  diction  is  epic,  but  that  he  employ.i 
Doric  forma  aa  often  as  they  appear  more  expressive, 
or  are  better  adapted  to  the  metre  which  he  employs 
Sometimes  he  gives  the  preference  to  iEolic  forms, 
which  waa  his  native  dialect   Hermann  also  remarka, 
that  the  verses  of  Pindar  abound  in  hiatus,  without 
there  beinc  any  appearance  of  hia  having  used  the  di- 
gamma,  which  in  hia  daya  had  partially  disappeared 
from  the  -Eolic  dialect,  and  which  Alcaras  and  Sappho 
had  only  occasionally  employed.    After  the  example 
of  the  ancient  pocta,  he  makes  the  vowel  long  which 
is  followed  by  a  mute  and  liquid.    The  remark  of  Her- 
mann respecting  the  mixture  of  dialects  in  Pindar  haa 
been  acquiesced  in  by  Bockh,  who  observes,  that  the 
copyists  have'  frequently  removed  the  Doricisms  from 
the  Olympic  Odes,  while  they  have  been  preserved 
more  carefully  in  the  other  worka  of  the  poet. — The 
beat  edition  of  Pindar  is  that  of  Bockh,  Lips.,  161 1-22, 
3  vols.  4to.    The  text  is  corrected  by  the  aid  of  thir- 
ty-seven MSS.    Previous  to  the  appearance  of  this 
edition,  that  of  Heyne  was  regarded  aa  the  beat. 
Heyne'a  work  appeared  in  1773,  Galling.,  2  vols.  8vo. 
A  second  edition  of  it  was  published  in  1798,  Git- 
ting.,  3  vols.  8vo,  containing  Hermann's  commentary 
on  the  metrea  of  Pindar.    The  third  edition  appeared, 
after  Heyne'a  death,  in  1817,  under  the  supervision  of 
Schaeffer.    An  excellent  school  and  college  edition, 
by  L.  Dissen,  based  on  that  of  Bockh,  forms  part  of 
Jacobs's  and  Rosl'a  14  Bibliotbeca  Grace,"  Goth,  el 
Erfurdt.,  1830,  8vo.    (SchbU,  Geseh.  Gr.  Lit.,  vol 
1,  p.  196,  seqq. — Id.  ib.,  vol  3,  p.  698.) 

PiKnBNisaus,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  belonging  to  the 
Eleuthero-Cilicea.  It  waa  situated  on  a  height  of 
great  elevation  and  strength,  forming  part  of  the  range 
of  Amanus.  Cicero  took  it  after  a  siege  of  57  days, 
and  compelled  the  Tibareni,  a  neighbouring  tribe,  to 
aubmit  likewise.  The  modern  Behesni  is  supposed 
to  occupy  its  site.  (Cic,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  15,  4.  —  Id., 
Ep.  ad  Att.,  6,  20.) 

Pixdus,  I.  a  name  applied  l»v  the  Greeks  to  the 
elevated  chain  which  separates  Tbeasaly  from  Epirus, 
and  the  waters  falling  into  the  Ionian  Sea  and  Ambra- 
cian  Gulf,  from  those  streams  which  discharge  them- 
selves into  the  jEgean.  Towards  the  north  it  joined 
the  great  Illyrian  and  Macedonian  ridges  of  Bora  and 
Scardua,  while  to  the  aouth  it  was  connected  with  the 
ramifications  of  G£ta,  and  the  iEtolian  and  Acarnani- 
an  mountains.  (Herodotus,  7,  !29. — Strabo,  430. — 
Find.,  Pylh.,  9,  27.—  Virgil,  Eelog.,  10,  11—  Otid, 
Mctamorph.,  2,  224.  —  Cramer's  Ancient  Greet*, 
vol.  1,  p.  353.)  —  II.  A  town  and  river  of  Doris  in 
Greece.  The  river  flowed  into  the  Cephissus  si 
Lila-a,  a  Phociar.  town.    According  to  Strabo,  the 
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earlier  name  of  the  town  was  Acryphaa.  (Strabo, 
♦27.) 

PiRiCUM,  a  email  fortress  of  Corinthia,  on  the  Sinus 
Corimhiacus,  and  not  far  from  the  promontory  of  01- 
miac.  It  was  taken  on  one  occasion  by  Agesilans. 
(Xen.,  Hist  Gr.,  4, 5,  5  —  Id.,  Vit.  Ages  ,  2, 18.)  We 
mast  not  confound  this  place  with  the  Corinthian  har- 
bour of  Pineus,  on  the  Sinus  Saronicus,  near  the  con- 
fines of  Argolis.  (Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  3, 
p  34.) 

PirjKus  (UtLpcuof),  or  Pm.stt's  (Ueipaievc),  a  eel- 
ehrated  and  capacious  harbour  of  Athens,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  it,  but  joined  to  it  by  long  walls,  called 
paitpa  Ttixt).    The  southern  wait  was  built  by  Tbe- 
mistoclcs,  and  was  35  stadia  long  and  40  cubits  high ; 
this  height  was  but  half  of  what  Themistocles  design- 
ed.   The  northern  was  built  by  Pericles  ;  its  height 
the  same  as  the  former,  its  length  40  stadia.    Both  of 
these  walls  were  sufficiently  broad  on  the  top  to  admit 
of  two  wagons  passing  each  other.    The  stones  were 
of  an  enormous  size,  joined  together  without  any  ce- 
ment, but  with  clamps  of  iron  and  lead,  which,  with 
their  own  weight,  easily  sufficed  to  unite  walls  even 
of  so  great  a  height  as  40  cubits  (CO  feet).   Upon  both 
of  the  walls  a  great  number  of  turrets  were  erected, 
which  were  turned  jnto  dwelling-bouses  when  the 
Athenians  became  so  numerous  that  the  city  was  not 
large  enough  to  contain  them.    The  wall  which  en- 
compassed the  Munycbia,  and  joined  it  to  the  Pineus, 
was  60  stadia,  and  the  exterior  wall  on  the  other  side 
of  the  city  was  43  stadia,  in  length.    Athens  had  three 
harbours,  of  which  the  Pirssus  was  by  far  the  largest. 
East  of  it  was  the  second  one,  called  Munychia ;  and, 
•till  farther  east,  the  third,  called  Pbalerus,  the  least 
frequented  of  the  throe.    The  entrance  of  the  Pirsus 
was  narrow,  being  contracted  by  two  projecting  prom- 
ontories.   Within,  however,  it  was  very  capacious, 
and  contained  three  large  basins  or  ports,  named  Can- 
tilena, Aphrodisus,  and  Zea,    The  first  was  called  af- 
ter an  ancient  hero,  the  second  after  Venus,  the  third 
from  the  term  £ea,  signifying  bread-corn.    The  Pineus 
is  said  to  have  been  capable  of  containing  300  ships. 
The  walls  which  joined  it  to  Athens,  with  all  its  for- 
tifications, were  totally  demolished  when  Lysaoder  put 
an  end  to  the  Peloponnesian  war  by  the  reduction  of 
Attica.    They  were  rebuilt  by  Conon  with  the  money 
•upplied  by  the  Persian  commander  Phamabszus,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  the  battle  off  the 
Arginusae  Insula).    In  after  days  the  Pineus  suffered 
greatly  from  Sylla,  who  demolished  the  walls,  and  set 
fire  to  the  armory  and  arsenals.    It  must  not  be  ima- 
gined, however,  that  the  Piraeus  was  a  mere  harbour. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  city  of  itaelf,  abounding  with  temples, 
porticoes,  and  other  magnificent  structures.  Strabo 
compares  the  maritime  part  of  Athens  to  the  city  of 
the  Rhodians,  since  it  was  thickly  inhabited,  and  en- 
closed with  a  wall,  comprehending  within  its  circuit 
the  Pineus  and  the  other  ports.    Little,  however,  re- 
mains of  the  former  splendour  of  the  Piraeus.  Ac- 
cording to  Hobhouse,  nothing  now  is  left  to  lead  one 
to  suppose  that  it  was  ever  a  Targe  and  flourishing  port. 
(Journey,  vol.  1,  p.  299.)    The  ancient  Zea  is  a  marsh, 
and  Cantharus  of  but  little  depth.    The  deepest  wa- 
ter is  at  the  mouth  of  the  ancient  Aphrodisus.  He 
adds,  that  the  ships  of  the  ancients  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely small,  if  300  could  be  contained  within  the 
Piraeus,  since  he  saw  an  Hydriote  merchant- vessel,  of 
about  200  tons,  at  anchor  in  the  port,  which  appeared 
too  large  for  the  station,  and  an  English  sloop  of  war 
was  warned  that  she  would  run  aground  if  she  attempt- 
ed o  enter,  and  waa  therefore  compelled  to  anchor  in 
the  straits  between  Salamis  and  the  port  once  called 
Pboron.    The  Pineus  is  now  called  Draco  by  the 
Greeks,  but  by  the  Franks  Porto  Leone,  from  the  fig- 
are  of  a  stone  lion  with  which  it  was  anciently  adorn- 
ed and  which  was  carried  away  by  the  Venetians. 


1.  Athenian  Imports  and  Exports 

The  commodities  which  Attica  did  not  prod  ace 
in  her  own  territory,  were  obtained  by  foreign  eoa> 
merce,  and,  unless  the  importation  was  prevented  w 
some  extraordinary  obstacle,  such,  for  example,  as  war, 
there  could  be  no  danger  of  a  scarcity,  even  in  tat 
case  of  a  failure  of  the  crops,  because  it  consumed  t* 
surplus  produce  of  other  countries.    (Xen.,  Repxb. 
AtL,  2,  6.)   Although  not  an  island,  yet  it  po»ewd 
all  the  advantages  of  insular  position,  that  is,  excellent 
harbours  conveniently  situated,  in  which  :t  recernd 
supplies  during  all  winds ;  in  addition  to  wtich,  it  ass 
sufficient  facilities  for  inland  traffic  :  tLe  intercouns 
with  other  countries  waa  promoted  by  the  purity  af  tat 
coin,  as  the  merchant,  not  being  obliged  to  take  a  re- 
turn freight,  had  the  option  of  carrying  out  bnllioti,  al 
though  Athena  abounded  in  commodities  which  voold 
meet  with  a  ready  sale.    (Xen.,  dc  Vect.%  1,  7.)  If 
a  stagnation  in  trade  was  not  produced  by  war  or  pi- 
racy, all  the  products  of  foreign  countries  came  K 
Athena  ;  and  articles  which  in  other  places  cooJd  bud 
ly  be  obtained  aingle,  were  collected  tcrpetiier  at  de 
Pineus.    (Tkucyd.,  2,  38  —  Isocr.,  Pameg.,  p.  34,  ti. 
Hail.)   Besides  the  com,  the  costly  wines,  tree,  bra**, 
and  other  objects  of  commerce,  which  came  from  all 
the  regions  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  imported  from 
the  coasts  of  tbe  Black  Sea.  slave*,  timber  tor  ship- 
building, salt  fish,  honey,  wax,  tar,  wool,  nfcmg, 
leather,  goatskin*,  dec. ;  from  Byzantium,  Thtace, 
and  Macedonia,  timber,  slave*,  and  salt  n*h  .  ruw, 
slaves  from  Tbessaty,  whither  they  came  from  the  in- 
terior ;  and  carpets  and  fine  wool  from  Phrygia  sod 
Miletus.    44  All  the  finest  products,"  say*  Xenapixm, 
44  of  Sicily,  of  Italy,  Cyprus,  Lydia,  the  Ponton  •nd 
the  Peloponnesus,  Athens,  by  her  empire  of  the  »*«, » 
able  to  collect  into  one  spoL"    (Rejmb.  Atk  ,  2,  7.) 
To  this  far-extended  intercourse  the  same  author  at- 
tributes tbe  mixture  of  all  dialects  which  prevailed  at 
Athens,  and  the  admission  of  barbarous  words  into  :bs 
language  of  ordinary  life.    On  the  other  band,  Aliens 
conveyed  to  different  region*  the  products  of  her  own 
soil  and  labour*,  in  addition  to  which,  tbe  Athenian 
merchant  trafficked  in  commodities  which  they  collect- 
ed in  other  countries.    Thus,  they  took  op  wine  from 
the  islands  and  shores  of  tbe  ^Egean  Sea,  at  Prrvirc- 
thus,  Cos,  Tbasus,  and  elsewhere,  and  tzanaporicd  it 
to  the  Euxine.    (Demostk.  in  Laerit.,  p.  935.)  Tbe 
trade  in  hooka  alone  appears  to  bare  made  but  small 
advances  in  Greece,  a  branch  of  industry  which  waa 
more  widely  extended  in  the  Roman  Empire  after  the 
reign  of  Augustus.    There  was,  it  is  true,  a  look 
market  (rd  /Ji/tta)  at  Athens  (Jul.  Poll..  9,  47),  and 
books  were  exported  to  the  Euxine  and  to  Threes 
(Xen.,  Anab.,  7,  6,  14),  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  books  meant  were  merely  blank  volumes. 
Tbe  trade  in  manuscripts  was  in  the  time  of  Plato  so 
little  common,  that  Hermodorus,  who  sold  the  books 
of  this  writer  in  Sicily,  gave  occasion  to  a  protcrh, 
44  Hermodorus  carries  on  trade  with  writings."  (Csu, 
Ep.  ad  Att.,  13,  21.— Suid.,  s.  v.  Xoywetv  'Kpwitr 
poc  tftKopeverai.)    At  a  subsequent  period,  whde  Zt 
no  the  Stoic  wss  still  a  youth,  dealers  in  manuscripts 
are  mentioned  as  having  been  at  Athens.  iD**g- 
Laert.,  in  Vit.)   The  merchant-vessels  appear  to  ha** 
been  of  considerable  size ;  not  to  quote  as  extraordi- 
nary instance,  we  find  in  Demosthenes  (ra  Pfcorm.) 
a  vessel  of  this  kind,  which,  besides  the  cargo,  the 
alaves,  and  the  ship's  crew,  carried  300  free  inh*i» 
tanU.    (BocJch,  Public  Economy  of  Athens,  toL  l,  r 
65,  seqq.,  Eng.  trtnsL) 

2.  Credit  System  of  the  Atkemau. 

The  advocates  for  a  credit  system  at  the  r-n-s«i 
day  will  be  agreeably  surprised  to  find  one  fully  esUe» 
lished  among  the  Athenians,  and  deemed  bv  that  ta 
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celltgent  people  essential  to  commercial  operations. 
The  ay  stem  of  banking  pursued  at  Athens  gave  occa- 
sion to  a  new  kind  of  money,  constructed  upon  the 
credit  of  individuals  or  of  companies,  and  a«*ing  as  a 
substitute  for  the  legal  currency.  In  the  time  of  De- 
mosthenes (vol.  2,  p.  1836,  ed.  Reiske),  and  even  at 
an  earlier  period,  bankers  appear  to  have  been  numer- 
ous, cot  only  in  Pirnus,  but  also  in  the  upper  city ; 
and  it  was  principally  by  their  means  that  capital, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  unemployed,  was 
distributed  and  made  productive.  Athenian  bankers 
-were,  in  many  instances,  manufacturers  or  specula- 
tors in  land,  conducting  the  different  branches  of  their 
business  by  means  of  partners  or  confidential  servants, 
and  acquiring  a  sufficient  profit  to  remunerate  them- 
selves, and  to  pay  a  small  rate  of  interest  for  the  cap- 
ital intrusted  to  them.  But  this  was  not  the  only  ben- 
efit they  imparted  to  the  operations  of  commerce. 
Their  legefs  were  books  of  transfer,  and  the  entries 
made  in  them,  although  they  cannot  properly  be  called 
a  part  of  the  circulation,  acted  in  all  other  respects  as 
bills  of  exchange.  In  this  particular  their  banks  bore 
a  strong  resemblance  to  modern  banks  of  deposite  A 
depositor  desired  his  banker  to  transfer  to  some  other 
name  a  portion  of  the  credit  assigned  to  him  in  the 
books  of  the  bank  (Demosth  ,  erode  KaZXtir. — vol.  2,  p. 
1236,  ed.  Reiske);  and  by  this  method,  aided,  as  it 
probably  was,  by  a  general  understanding  among  the 
bankers  (or,  in  the  modern  phrase,  a  clearing  house), 
credit  was  easily  and  constantly  converted  into  money 
in  ancient  Athens.  "  If  you  do  not  know,"  says  De- 
mosthenes, "  thst  credit  is  the  readiest  capital  for  ac- 
ooiring  wealth,  you  know  positively  nothing."  (El 
Si  tovto  uyvottc,  6rt  marts  ifopprj  tuv  iraouv  toTi 
meyicrn  wpoc  xpflfMTtojibv,  irdv  &v  ayvofatiac. — vol. 
2,  p.  968,  ed.  Reiske.)  The  spirit  of  refinement  may 
ho  traced  one  step  farther.  Orders  were  certainly  is- 
sued by  the  government  in  anticipation  of  future  re- 
ceipt*, aai  maj  fairly  be  considered  as  having  had  the 
force  and  operation  of  exchequer  bills.  They  were 
known  oy  the  name  of  avoftoXoyq/iara.  We  learn, 
for  instance,  from  the  inscription  of  the  Choiseul  mar- 
ble (BSck\  Corp.  Inseript.,  vol.  1,  p.  219),  written 
near  tbe  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  that  bills  of 
tnis  description  were  drawn  at  that  time  by  the  gov- 
ernment at  Athens  on  the  receiver-general  at  Sarnos, 
and  made  payable,  in  one  instance,  to  the  paymaster 
at  Athens ;  in  another,  to  the  general  of  division  at 
t>amo*.  These  bills  were  doubtless  employed  as  mon- 
ey, on  tbe  credit  of  the  in-coming  taxes,  and  entered 
probably,  together  with  others  of  the  same  kind,  into 
the  circulation  of  the  period.  (CardweWs  Lectures 
on  the  Coinage  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  p.  20, 

Sfqq.) 

Pirbkk,  a  fountain  near  Corinth,  on  the  route  from 
the  city  to  tbe  harbour  of  Lcchcum.  According  to 
the  statement  of  Pausanias  (2,  3),  the  fountain  was  of 
white  marble,  and  the  water  issued  from  various  arti- 
ficial caverns  into  one  open  basin.  This  fountain  is 
celebrated  by  the  ancient  poets  as  being  sacred  to  the 
Mo«cs,  and  here  Bellerophon  is  said  to  have  seized 
the  winged  horse  Pegasus,  preparatory  to  his  enter- 
prime  against  the  Chimera.  (Find.,  Olymp  .,  13.  85. 
—Eurtp.,Med.,  67.— Id.,  Troad.,  205  —  Soph.,  Elec- 
*r.,  475,  dec.)  The  fountain  was  fabled  to  have  de- 
lved its  name  from  the  nymph  Pirene,  who  was  said 
m  hare  dissolved  in  tears  at  the  death  of  her  son  Cen- 
*k.reas,  accidentally  slain  by  Diana.    (Pausan.,  I.  e.) 

PiktTH5fs,  son  )f  Ixion  and  Dia,  and  ono  of  the 
rhieftams  (or,  according  to  another  account,  the  mon- 
arch) of  the  Lapiths.  He  is  memorable  in  mytholog- 
ical narrative  for  bis  friendship  with  Theseus,  which, 
/nough  of  a  most  intimate  nature,  origuated  never- 
CneJes"  in  the  midst  of  srms.  The  renonrn  of  Theseus 
having  spread  widely  over  Greece,  Pirithous,  it  seems, 
became  desirous  of  not  onlv  beholding  him,  but  also 


of  witnessing  his  exploit*,  and  be  according!)  made 
an  irruption  into  the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  earned  ofi 
tbe  herds  of  the  King  of  Athens.  Theseus,  on  re- 
ceiving information,  went  to  repel  the  plunderers. 
The  moment  Pirithous  beheld  him,  he  was  seized  with 
secret  admiration,  and,  stretching  out  his  hand  as  a 
token  of  peace,  exclaimed,  **  Be  judga  thyself !  What 
satisfaction  dost  thou  require  !  • — "  Thy  friendship," 
replied  the  Athenian ;  and  they  thereupon  ewo.e  eter- 
nal fidelity.  Theseus  and  Pirithous  were  both  present 
at  the  hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar;  and  the  former 
also  took  part  in  the  famous  conflict  between  the  Cen- 
taurs and  Lepithss.  The  cause  of  this  contest  was  as 
follows  :  Pirithous,  having  obtained  the  band  of  Hip- 
podamia,  daughter  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  the 
chiefs  of  his  nation,  the  La  pit  has,  were  all  invited  to 


the  wedding,  as  were 


so  the  Centaurs,  who  dwelt  in 


tbe  neighbourhood  of  Pelion.  Theseus,  Nestor,  and 
other  strangers  were  likewise  present.  At  the  feast, 
Eurytion,  one  of  the  Centaurs,  became  intoxicated 
with  the  wine,  and  attempted  to  offer  violence  to  the 
bride.  A  dreadful  conflict  thereupon  arose,  in  which 
several  of  the  Centaurs  were  slain,  and  they  were  final- 
ly driven  from  Pelion,  snd  obliged  to  retire  to  other 
regions.  (Vid.  Lspithoe.) — Like  faithful  comrades, 
Theseus  and  Pirithoiis  sided  each  other  in  every  pro* 
iect,  and,  the  death  of  Hippodamia  having  subsequent- 
ly left  Pirithous  free  to  form  a  new  attachment,  the 
two  friends,  equally  ambitious  in  their  love,  resolved 
to  possess  each  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  gods 
Theseus  fixed  his  thoughts  on  Helen,  then  a  child 
of  but  nine  years.  The  friends  planned  the  carrying 
her  off,  and  succeeded.  Placing  her  under  the  care 
of  his  mother  jEthra,  at  Aphidme,  Theseus  prepared 
to  sssist  his  friend  in  a  bolder  and  more  perilous  at- 
tempt :  for  Pirithous  resolved  to  venture  on  the  daring 
deed,  of  carrying  away  from  the  palace  of  the  monarch 
of  the  under-world  his  queen  Proserpina.  Theseu*, 
though  aware  of  the  risk,  would  not  abandon  his  friend 
They  descended  together  to  tbe  region  of  shadows 
but  Pluto,  knowing  their  design,  seized  them,  and  pla- 
ced them  upon  an  enchanted  rock  at  the  gate  of  his 
realms.  Here  they  sat,  unable  to  move,  till  Hercules, 
passing  by  in  his  descent  for  Cerberus,  freed  Theseus, 
having  taken  him  by  the  hand  and  raised  him  up  ;  but 
when  he  would  do  the  same  for  Pirithous,  the  earth 
quaked,  and  he  left  htm.  Pirithous  therefore  re- 
mained everlastingly  on  the  rock,  in  punishment  of  his 
audacious  attempt.  (Apollod.,  1, 8,  2. — Id.,  2,  5.  12. 
—  Plut.,  Vit.  Thes.  —  Hygin,  fab..  14,  79,  165.— 
Virg.,  En.,  7,  304— Kcightley's  Mythology,  p.  316. 
323,  392.) 

Pisa,  an  sncient  city  of  Elis,  giving  nsme  to  tbe 
district  of  Pisatis,  in  which  it  wss  situsted.  Tradition 
assigned  its  foundation  to  Pisus,  grandson  of  iEolus 
(Pausan.,  6,  22) ;  but,  as  no  trace  of  it  remains,  it* 
very  existence  was  questioned  in  later  ages,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Strabo  (350),  some  affirming  that  there 
was  only  a  fountain  of  the  name,  snd  that  those  writers 
who  spoke  of  a  city  meant  only  to  express  the  king- 
dom or  principality  of  the  Pisatn,  originally  composed 
of  eight  towns.  Other  authors,  however,  have  ac- 
knowledged its  existence  (Pind.,  01.,  2,  4  —  Id  ,  Of., 
10,  51);  and  Herodotus  states  that  the  distance  from 
Pisa  to  Athens  was  1485  stadia  (2,  7).  Its  site  wea 
commonly  supposed  to  be  on  a  hill  between  two 
mountains,  named  Ossa  snd  Olympus,  snd  on  the  left 
ibank  of  the  Alpheus  (Strabo,  I.  e.);  but  Pausania* 
I  could  nowhere  discover  any  vestiges  of  a  town,  tbe 
soil  being  entirely  covered  with  vines.  (Pausan.,  I.  c. 
—Plin  ,  4, 5  —  Schol.  ad.  Pind.,  Olymp  ,  10.  55.)  It 
is  generally  agreed  that  the  Pisatsj  were  in  possession 
of  the  temple  of  Olympia,  and  presided  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  games  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  in- 
stitution, till  their  rights  were  usurped  by  the  Eleana 
and  Heraclid*.    They  did  not,  \owever,  tamely  tub- 
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nut  to  tait  injury  on  the  part  of  tbeir  more  powerful 
neighbours,  and,  having  procured  the  assistance  of 
Phidon,  tyrant  of  Argot,  recovered  Olympia,  where,  in 
the  eighth  Olympiad,  they  again  celebrated  the  festi- 
val ;  but  the  Eleans,  in  their  turn,  obtaining  succour 
(ran  Sparta, defeated  Phidon,  and  once  more  expelled 
ltd  Pisatse  from  Olympia.  (Ephor,,  aj>.  Strab  ,  368. 
-Pau$an  ,  6,  22.)  These,  during  the  34th  Olym- 
piad, being  at  that  time  under  the  authority  of  Panta- 
ieoa,  who  had  possessed  himtclf  of  the  sovereign  pow- 
er, made  another  effort  to  regain  their  ancient  prerog- 
ative, ami,  having  succeeded  in  vanquishing  their  op- 
ponents, retained  possession  of  the  disputed  ground 
for  several  years.  The  final  struggle  took  place  in  the 
forty-eighth  Olympiad,  when  the  people  of  Pisa,  as 
Pausanias  affirms,  supported  by  the  Triphylians,  and 
other  neighbouring  towna  which  had  revolted  from 
Elis,  made  war  upon  that  sUtc.  The  Eleana,  how- 
ever, aided  by  Sparta,  proved  victorious,  and  put  an 
end  for  ever  to  this  contest  by  the  destruction  of  Pisa 
\nd  the  other  confederate  towns.  (Pausan  ,  6,  22. — 
Strain),  355  )  According  to  the  scholiast  on  Pindar, 
the  city  of  Pisa  was  distant  only  «u  stadia  from  Olym- 
pic, in  which  rase  we  might  fix  its  site  neai  that  of 
M it  area,  a  little  to  the  cast  of  the  celebrated  spot  now 
called  Anltlalla;  but  Pausanias  evidently  leads  us  to 
suppose  it  stood  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 
(Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  93,  seqq.) 

Pisa  (or  Pisa,  es  it  is  sometimes  written),  a  city  of 
Etruria,  on  the  river  Arnus  or  Arno,  about  a  league 
from  its  mouth.  We  learn  from  Strabo  (222),  that 
formerly  it  stood  at  the  junction  of  the  Ausar  (Scrckio) 
and  Arnus,  but  now  they  both  flow  into  the  sea  by 
separate  channels.  The  origin  of  Pitas  is  lost  amid 
the  fables  to  which  the  Trojan  war  gave  rise,  and  which 
are  common  to  so  many  Italian  cities.  If  we  are  to 
believe  a  tradition  recorded  by  Strabo  (/.  c),  it  owed 
its  foundation  to  tome  of  the  followers  of  Nestor,  in 
their  wandering*  after  the  fall  of  Troy.  The  poets 
ka7«  not  failed  to  adopt  this  idea.  (Vtrg.,  JEn.,  10, 
179.  —  Ruhl.,  //in.,  1,  585.)  Lycopbron  says  it  waa 
t*JcenbyT>rrhenusfromlheLigurians(v.  1241).  Ser- 
vius  reports,  that  Cato  bad  not  been  able  to  discov- 
er who  occupied  Piaas  before  tbe  Tynheni  under  Tar- 
cho,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tvutones,  from  which 
account  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  moat  ancient 
possessors  of  Pisa?  were  of  northern  origin  (Serr. 
ad.  £n.,  10,  179.)  Dionysiua  of  Halicamassus  names 
it  among  the  towns  occupied  by  the  Pelasgi  in  tho 
territory  of  the  Siculi.  The  earliest  mention  we  have 
of  this  city  in  Roman  history  is  in  Polybius  (2,  16,  and 
27),  from  whom  we  collect,  as  well  as  from  Livy  (21, 
39),  that  its  harbour  was  much  frequented  by  the  Ro- 
msns,  m  their  communication  with  Sardinia,  Gaul,  and 
Spain.  It  was  here  that  Scipio  landed  his  army  when 
returning  from  the  mouths  of  tbe  Rhone  to  oppose 
Hannibal  in  Italy.  It  became  a  colony  572  A.U.C. 
(Lie.,  41,  43.)  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  having  been 
formerly  an  important  naval  station :  in  bia  day  it  was 
still  a  very  flourishing  commercial  town,  from  the  sup- 
plies of  timber  which  it  furnirhed  to  the  fleets,  and  the 
early  marbles  which  the  neighbouring  quarries  af- 
forded for  the  splendid  palaces  and  villas  of  Rome. 
(Consult  /'/in.,  3,  6. — Plot.,  p.  64.)  Its  territory 
uroduccd  wine,  and  the  species  of  wheat  called  nligo. 
(Plin,  14,  3  —  Id.,  18,  9.)  The  Portut  Piaanua  waa 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  ia  described  by  Rutilius. 
(/fin.,  1,  631.—  Cramer,  Anc.  It ,  vol.  1,  p.  173.)  The 
modern  Pisa  occupies  the  tile  of  the  ancient  city. 

Pisandeb,  I.  an  early  Greek  poet,  bom  at  Camirus, 
in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  supposed  to  have  flour- 
ished about  650  B.C.,  although  some  made  him  earlier 
than  Hesiod,  and  contemporary  with  Eumolpus.  He 
wrote  a  poem,  entitled  "  Heracles,"  on  the  labours 
and  exploits  of  Hercules,  of  ?hich  frequent  mention  ia 
•**<Je  by  the  grammarians.    The  Alexandrean  critics 


I  assigned  him  a  rank  among  epic  poets  after  Homer 
Hesiod,  Panyasis,  and  Antimachut.  Wo  have  an  ep- 
igram in  his  praise,  among  those  ascribed  to  Theocri- 
tus (ep.  20).  snd  Strabo  likewise  mentions  him  smo^ 
the  eminent  natives  of  Rhodes.  (Strab.,  655—  Ji, 
688  — Compare  Quintihan,  10,  1,  66  )  Reiske  has 
advanced  the  opinion,  that  the  24th  and  25th  ld»b 
of  Theocritus  are  portions  of  tbe  poem  of  Plunder 
Both  these  Idyls,  though  of  considerable  length,  sir 
imperfect.  One  is  entitled  *H/>a«Aio~Kor,  "  The  Ynug 
Hercules  ;"  the  other  'Hpax/.r}c  Acovrodovor,  "  Macu- 
la, the  lion-slayer. n  There  is  also  an  Idyl  of  Mos- 
chus,  the  4th,  entitled  Mrydpa,  yevi?  'H/xurtaw 
"  Megara.  wife  of  Hercules,"  which  Reiske  astig» 
to  the  same  source  with  tbe  two  other  pieces  jut 
mentioned.  (Consult  Harles,  ad  Tkeeerit ,  W.,25  — 
Heyne,  Ezeurs.,  1,  «d  J5n  ,  2,  p.  285.)—  II.  A  Gretk 
poet,  born  at  Laranda,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  in  A«a 
Minor,  and  who  lived  during  the  reign  of  Alexis- 
der  Sevcrus.  He  composed  a  long  poem,  «ntu:«l 
'Hpuixai  QcoyafUat,  in  which  ho  sang  of  tbe  mrptiali 
of  gods  and  heroes.  The  16th  book  of  this  poem  ii 
cited,  and  Suidas  calls  the  whole  production  t  history 
varied  after  the  epic  manner.  One  of  the  interioca- 
tors  in  the  Saturnalia  of  Macrobius  (5,  2)  accosts  Vir- 
gil of  having  translated  from  Pisander  almost  all  tbe 
second  book  of  the  ^Eneid,  and  particularly  the  itory 
of  the  wooden  horse.  It  is  evident  that  Macrobius  re- 
fers in  thia  to  Pisander  of  Camirus  ;  but  be  it  alto- 
gether wrong.  We  know,  from  tbe  Chrestosutkv  of 
Proclus,  that  Virgil  borrowed  from  Arctinos  and  Us- 
ches  ibe  history  of  the  horse  ;  and,  in  fsct,  the  Laiei 
Pisander,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Sevens,  borrowed 
from  Virgil  himself.  (Heyne,  Ezeurs.,  1,  ad  £*.,  % 
p.  287.— Schbll,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  5,  p.  881 )— III. 
An  epigrammatic  poet,  supposed  by  Jacobs  to  be  tbe 
same  with  the  native  of  Camirus  above  mentioned 
(Catal.  Pott  Epigr.,  p.  939.)  Heyne.  however, 
thinks  that  he  was  identical  with  tbe  younger  Pisan- 
der. (Ezeurs  ,  I,  ad  A'*.,  2,  p.  288.)— IV.  An  Athe- 
nian, one  of  tbe  leaders  of  tbe  oligarchical  party,  tad 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  estsMishment  of 
the  Council  of  Four  Hundred.  (Pint*  Vit.  Alai  >— 
V.  A  Spartan  admiral,  in  the  time  of  Agesilaus,  slain 
in  a  naval  battle  with  Conoo  near  Cnidus,  B.C.  394 
(Com.  Nep,  Vit.  Con.— Justin,  6.3  ) 

PisautUM,  a  city  of  Umbria,  on  the  teacoast,  below 
Ariminum,  and  near  the  river  Pisaurus.  Its  ongn  ii 
uncertain.  It  became  a  Roman  colony  A.U.C.  568 
(Lie.,  39,  44),  but  whether  it  was  colonized  again  by 
Julius  Caesar  or  Augustus  is  uncertain.  Inscriptions, 
however,  give  it  the  title  of  Col.  Julia.  The  climstt 
of  Pisaurum  seems  to  have  been  in  bad  repute,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  Catullus  (81.  3).  Tbe  modern 
name  of  the  place  ia  Pcsaro.  (Cramer's  Anc  Italy, 
vol.  1,  p.  256.) 

Pisavius,  a  river  of  Umbria,  running  into  the  Adri- 
atic near  Pisturum.  Lucan  (2,  406)  writes  the  naort 
Isaurus.  (Consult  Corte,  ad  loc.)  The  modem  ap- 
pellation is  la  FogHa. 

Pisidia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the 
west  and  north  by  Pbrygia,  on  tbe  east  by  I  sauna,  snd 
on  the  south  by  Pamphyiia.  It  waa  a  mououtnouf 
country,  inhabited  by  a  race  of  the  same  origin  t>roi> 
ably  as  the  rude  inhabitants  of  Cicilia  Trachea  Tbn 
seldom  paid  obedience  to  the  Persian  kings ;  and  Al- 
exander the  Great  fojnd  them  divided  into  a  rwmt«ei 
of  small  independent  republics.  After  tbe  time  of  Al- 
exander, this  country  was  frequently  the  lurkir.ei^c* 
of  the  inferior  party.  In  the  lime  of  the  Selcueida 
several  Pisidian  dynaaties  arose  on  the  frontiers  of 
Phrygia  :  they  enlarged  their  territories  by  conquest, 
so  that  several  of  the  towns  founded  by  the  kings  oi 
Syria  came  w>  be  called  Piaidian  cities,  such  at  Anti- 
ochia,  Laodicea,  dec.  lo  the  time  of  the  Roman*-  the 
number  of  these  slates  of  freebooters  eeeins  to  htr« 
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wV*e  in  the  interior  the  old  republics,  such 
Selge,  and  others,  mere  mountain-for- 
tresses, still  remained  unrepressed,  so  that  it  was  very 
seldom  any  of  the  towns  paid  tribute  to  the  mistress 
of  the  world.  It  is  true  that  Augustus  did  subject 
(he  whole  of  Pisidia  to  the  Roman  empire,  but  it  was 
only  it  name.  Even  the  Goths  could  do  nothing 
against  it.  History,  therefore,  does  not  recognise  it 
as  the  proriiice  of  any  great  kingdom. — The  bound- 
ary-line between  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia  is  a  matter 
not  very  clearly  ascertained.  The  following  remarks 
of  Reunell  are  worthy  of  a  place  here.  "The  an- 
cients seem  to  have  been  agreed  in  the  opinion  that 
Pamphylia  occupied  the  seacoast  from  Phaselis  to 
■ium  ;  but  the  boundary  between  it  and  Pisidia 
not  to  have  been  decided.  For  instance,  Ter- 
is  said  to  bo  in  Pamphylia  by  Livy  (38,  16), 
and  also  by  Ptolemy  ;  but  Strabo  places  it  in  Pisidia, 
and  A  man  calls  it  a  colony  of  Pisidia.  Livy  and 
Ptolemy  arrange  Pamphylia  and  Pisidia  as  one  coun- 
try, under  the  name  of  Pamphylia.  The  former,  who 
describes  in  detail  the  history  of  the  Roman  wars  there, 
and  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  studied  its  geogra- 
phy, includes  Pisidia,  if  not  Isauria,  in  Pamphylia. 
For  he  aays  that  part  of  Pamphylia  lay  on  one  side, 
and  part  on  the  other  aide  of  Taurus  (38,  39).  Now 
Pisidia  is  said  by  Strabo  to  occupy  the  summits  of 
Taurus,  between  Sagalassus  and  Homonada,  togeth- 
er with  a  number  of  cities,  which  he  specifies,  on  both 
sides  of  Taurus,  including  even  Antiochia  of  Pisidia. 
Livy,  then,  actually  includes  in  Pamphylia  the  prov- 
ince flcscribed  by  Strabo  as  Pisidia,  and  appears  to 
include  Isauria  also.  At  the  same  time,  be  admitted 
the  existence  of  a  province  under  the  name  of  Pisidia  ; 
for  bo  repeatedly  mentiona  it,  and  ssys  that  the  people 
of  Sagalassus  are  Pisidians.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
one  cannot  doubt  but  that  be  regarded  Pisidia  as  a 
provoee  of  Pamphylia.  Ptolemy,  aa  we  have  observ- 
ed, arranged  Pamphylia  and  Pisidia  together  as  one 
country  ;  or,  rather,  makes  Pisidia  a  province  of  Pam- 
phylia, and  subdivides  it  into  Pisidia  proper  and  Pi- 
sidia  of  Phrygia.  He  has  also  a  province  of  Pam- 
phylia. In  the  distribution  of  the  parts  of  Pamphylia 
at  large,  Ptolemy  assigns  to  the  province  of  that  name 
the  tract  towards  the  sea,  which  includes  Olbia,  Al- 
leles, and  Side,  on  the  coast ;  Termessus.  Selge,  As- 
pendus,  Perge,  dec,  more  inland.  And  Pisidia  con- 
tained the  inland  purls,  extending  beyond  Taurus 
northward,  and  containing  tbe  citiea  of  Baris,  Ambla- 
da,  Lysinoe,  Cormasa,  dec.  Moreover,  hia  Pisidia  ex- 
tended to  the  neighbourhood  of  Celaenas  and  Apamca 
Cibotus.  Pliny  is  much  loo  brief  on  the  subject.  It 
is  only  to  be  collected  from  him  (5,  27),  that  the  cap- 
ital of  Pisidia  waa  Antiochia;  and  that  tbe  other  prin- 
cipal cities  were  Sagalassus  and  Oroanda.  That  il 
waa  shut  in  by  Lycaonia,  and  bad  for  neighbours  the 
people  of  Philomelium,  Thymbrium,  Pelt*,  dec.  And, 
finally,  that  the  state  of  Homonada,  formed  of  close 
and  deep  valleys,  within  Taurua,  had  the  mountains 
of  Pisidia  lying  above  it.  From  all  this  we  may  col- 
lect, that  the  Pmdia  of  Pliny  extended  along  tbe  north 
of  Pamphylia  and  of  Taurua,  from  the  district  of  Sa- 
gmlassos  westward,  to  that  of  Homonada  eastward  ; 
ibe  latter  being  on  the  common  frontiers  of  Lycsonis, 
CUieia  Trachea,  and  Pisidia.  Tbe  Pisidia  of  Pliny, 
therefore,  agrees  with  that  of  Ptolemy,  and  will  he 
to  agree  also  with  that  of  Strabo.  Strabo  (667) 
ruiahes  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia  as  two 
distinct  countries :  that  is,  Pamphylia  as  a  maritime 
country,  extending  from  Lycia  to  Cilicia  Trachea,  in 
length  aioi.g  tbe  coast  640  stadia ;  and  Piaidia  (p. 
669,  teqq.)  occupying  the  summits  of  Taurus,  or,  ra- 
ther, the  whole  base  of  that  region,  from  Sagalassus 
and  Termessus  to  Homonada ;  and  that  it  occupied 
certain  tracts  of  land  below  Taurua  on  both  sides. 
And  besides  the  general  extent  given  it  by  this  de- 


scription, h:  classes  so  many  places  belonging  to  it  at 
to  prove  that  it  has  a  great  extent  in  point  of  breadth  ; 
for  Selge  appears  to  have  been  at  a  great  distance  to 
the  south  of  the  main  ridge,  snd  Antiochia  of  PHdia 
is  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles  to  the  north  of  it." 
(RenneWt  Geography  of  Western  Aha,  vol.  2,  p.  71, 
teqq) 

PisistratYo^s,  a  patronymic  appellation  given  to 
Hippias  and  Hipparcnus,  the  sons  of  Pisistrstus. 

Pisistratvs,  a  celebrated  Athenian,  who  obta'»ad 
J  the  tyranny  at  Athens.  His  family  traced  their  de- 
scent from  Peleus ;  and  Codrus,  the  last  king  of  Ath- 
ens, belonged  to  the  same  house.  (I Are  her,  ad  He- 
rod., 1,  59.)  Herodotus  relates,  that  Hippocrates,  the 
father  of  Pisistralus,  being  present  on  one  occasion  at 
the  Olympic  games,  met  with  a  remarkable  prodigy. 
According  to  the  historian,  he  had  just  offered  a  sac- 
rifice, and  the  caldrons  were  standing  near  the  altar, 
filled  with  pieces  of  the  flesh  of  the  victim  snd  with 
water,  when,  on  a  sudden,  these  bubbled  up  without 
the  agency  of  fire,  and  began  to  run  oner.  Chtlo,  the 
Lacedemonian,  who  happened  to  be  present,  and  was 
a  witness  of  what  had  taken  place,  advised  Hippoc- 
rates not  to  marry,  or,  if  he  had  already  a  wife,  to  re- 
pudiate her.  His  counsel,  however,  was  disregarded, 
snd  Pisistratua  waa  born  to  Hippocrates.  (Herod  ,  1, 
69.)— Not  long  after  the  legislation  of  Solon  had  been 
established  at  Athens,  and  while  the  lawgiver  himself 
was  away  in  foreign  lands,  the  state  became  sgain  dis- 
tracted by  contentions  between  the  old  parties  of  the 
Plain,  the  Coast,  and  the  Highlands.  The  first  of 
these  was  beaded  by  Lycorgua  ;  the  second  by  Mega- 
cles,  a  grandson  of  the  arcbon  who  brought  the  mem- 
orable stain  and  curse  upon  bis  house  by  the  massacre 
of  the  adherents  of  Cylon;  and  the  third  by  Pisistrstus. 
Solon,  therefore,  on  his  return  to  Athens,  found  that 
faction  had  been  actively  labouring  to  pervert  and  undo 
his  work.  He  bad  early  detected  the  secret  designs  ol 
Pisistralus,  and  is  said  to  have  observed  of  him,  that 
nothing  but  bis  ambition  prevented  him  from  displaying 
the  highest  qualities  of  a  man  and  a  citizen.  But  it 
waa  in  vain  thai  he  endeavoured  to  avert  the  danger, 
which  he  saw  threatened  by  the  struggle  of  the  factions, 
and  in  vain  did  be  use  all  bia  influence  to  reconcile  their 
chiefs.  This  was  tbe  more  difficult,  because  the  views 
of  all  were  perhaps  equally  selfish,  and  none  was  so 
conscious  of  his  own  integrity  as  to  rely  on  tbo  pro- 
fessions of  the  others.  Pisistralus  is  said  to  have  lia- 
tened  respectfully  to  Solon's  remot.' trances  ;  but  he 
wailed  only  for  an  opportunity  of  exec.  ?iug  his  project. 
When  hia  acheme  appeared  to  he  ript  fur  action,  he 
was  one  day  drawn  in  a  chariot  into  the  public  place, 
his  own  person  and  his  mules  disfigured  with  recent 
wounds,  inflicted,  aa  the  eequel  proved,  by  his  own 
hand,  which  he  showed  to  the  multitude,  while  he  told 
ihem  that  on  bis  way  into  the  country  he  bed  narrowly 
escaped  a  band  of  assassins,  who  bad  been  employed 
to  murder  the- friend  of  the  people.  While  tbe  indig- 
natio#of  the  crowd  was  fresh,  snd  from  all  sides  as- 
surances were  heard  that  they  would  defend  him  from 
hia  enemies,  an  assembly  was  called  by  his  partisans, 
in  which  one  of  them,  named  Aristo,  came  forward 
with  a  motion,  that  a  guard  of  fifty  citizens,  armed 
with  clubs,  should  be  decreed  to  protect  tbe  person  of 
Pisistralus.  Solon,  the  onty  man  who  ventured  to 
oppose  this  proposition,  warned  the  assembly  of  its 
pernicious  consequences,  but  in  vain.  The  body  guard 
was  decreed;  and  the  people,  who  eagerly  passed 
the  decree,  not  keeping  a  jealous  eye  on  the  manner 
of  ita  execution,  Piaistratus  took  advantage  of  this  tr 
raise  a  force  and  make  himself  master  of  the  citadeL 
Perhaps  his  partisans  represented  this  as  a  necessary 
precaution,  to  guard  it  against  the  enemies  of  the 
people.  Megacles  and  the  AlcmconidsB  left  the  city. 
Solon,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  rouse  his  i 
trymen  against  tbe  growing  power  which  was  m 
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each  rapid  strides  towards  tyranny,  w  said  to  have 
ukcn  down  bis  inu,  sod  laid  thetn  in  tbe  stmt  bo- 
fore  Jus  door,  as  a  sign  tbat  be  had  made  his  last  ef- 
fort in  tbe  cause  of  liberty  aud  the  laws.  Lycurgas 
and  bis  party  seem  to  bare  submitted  quietly  for  a 
lime  to  tbe  authority  of  Pisistratus,  waiting,  as  tbe 
ever.t  showed,  for  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of 
overthrowing  him.  The  usurper  was  satisfied  with 
tbe  substance  of  power,  and  endeavoured  as  much  aa 
possible  to  prevent  his  dominion  from  being  seen  and 
foil.  He  made  no  visible  changes  in  tbe  constitution, 
but  suffered  the  ordinary  magistrates  to  be  appointed 
in  the  usual  manner,  the  tribunals  to  retain  their  au- 
thority, and  the  laws  to  hold  their  course.  In  his  own 
person  be  affected  the  demeanour  of  a  private  citizen, 
and  displayed  his  submission  to  tbe  laws  by  appearing 
before  the  Areopagus  to  answer  a  charge  of  murder, 
which,  however,  the  accuser  did  not  think  fit  to  pros- 
ecute. He  continued  to  show  honour  to  Solon,  to 
eourt  his  friendship,  and  ask  his  advice,  which  Solon 
did  not  think  himself  bound  to  withhold  where  it  might 
be  useful  to  his  country,  lest  he  should  appear  to  sanc- 
tion the  usurpation  which  he  had  denounced.  He 
pr.,oably  looked  upon  the  government  of  Pisistratos, 
though  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  his  constitu- 
tion, as  a  less  evil  than  would  have  ensued  from  the 
success  of  cither  of  the  otbor  parties ;  and  even  as 
good,  so  far  as  it  prevented  tbera  from  acquiring  a 
similar  preponderance.  Solon  died  the  year  following 
that  in  which  the  revolution  took  place  (B.C.  559),  and 
Pisistratus  soon  after  lost  the  power  which  be  bed 
usurped,  the  rival  factiona  of  Lycurgus  and  Megacles 
having  united  to  overthrow  him.  But  no  sooner  had 
these  two  parties  accomplished  their  object,  than  they 
quarrelled  among  themselves,  and,  at  the  end  of  five 
years.  Megacles,  finding  himself  the  weaker,  made 
overtures  of  reconciliation  to  Pisistratus,  and  offered 
to  bestow  on  hira  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  and  to  as- 
sist him  in  recovering  the  station  he  had  lost.  Tbe 
contract  being  concluded,  the  two  leaders  concerted 
s  plan  for  executing  the  main  condition,  tbe  restoration 
M  Pisistratus.  For  this  purpose  Herodotus  supposes 
them  to  have  devised  an  artifice,  which  excites  his  as- 
tonishment at  the  simplicity  of  tbe  people  on  whom  it 
was  praci'ted,  and  which  appears  to  him  to  degrade 
the  nations!  character  of  the  Greeks,  who,  he  observes, 
had  of  old  been  distinguished  from  tbe  barbarians  by 
their  superior  ssgacity.  Yet,  in  itself,  the  incident 
teems  neither  very  extraordinary,  nor  a  proof  that  the 
contrivers  reckoned  on  an  enormous  measure  of  credu- 
lity in  their  countrymen.  In  one  of  tho  Attic  villages 
they  found  a  woman,  Phya  by  name,  of  unusually  high 
ttature.  and  comely  form  and  features.  Having  ar- 
rayed her  in  a  complete  auit  of  armour,  and  instructed 
her  to  maintain  a  carriage  becoming  the  part  ahe  was 
to  assume,  they  placed  her  in  a  chariot,  and  sent  her- 
alds before  her  to  the  city,  who  proclaimed  that  Mi- 
nerva herself  was  bringing  back  Pisistratus  to  her  own 
citadel,  and  exhorted  tbe  Athenians  to  receive  Inc  fa- 
vourite of  the  goddess.  Pisistratus  rodo  by  the  wom- 
an's side.  When  they  reached  the  city,  the  Atheni- 
ans, according  to  Herodotus,  believing  that  they  aaw 
the  goddess  in  person,  adored  her  and  received  Pisis- 
tratus. This  story  would  indeed  be  singular  if  we 
consider  the  expedient  in  the  light  of  a  stratagem,  on 
which  the  confederates  relied  for  overcoming  the  re- 
sistance which  they  might  otherwise  have  expected 
from  their  adversaries.  But  it  seems  quite  as  proba- 
ble that  the  pageant  was  only  designed  to  add  extra- 
ordinary solemnity  to  tbe  entrance  of  Pisistratus.  and 
to  suggest  the  reflection  tbat  it  was  by  the  especial 
favour  of  Heaven  he  had  been  so  unexpectedly  re- 
stored. The  new  coalition  must  havo  rendered  all  re- 
sistar.ee  hopeless.  As  the  procession  passed,  the  pop- 
ulace r.3  doubt  gazed,  some  ir.  awe,  all  in  wonder; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  result  would 


have  been  different  if  they  had  all 
artifice.  Pisistratus.  restored  to  power.  nominally 
performed  his  part  of  the  compact  by  marrying  the 
daughter  of  Megacles ;  but  it  wae  toon  discovered  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  really  uniting  his  blood  shtk  a 
family  which  was  commonly  thought  to  be  struck  was 
an  everlasting  curse,  and  that  he  treated  bit  J)«af 
wife  as  one  only  in  name.  The  Alemasor.ids;  wars 
t  at  tbe  affront,  and  at  the 


once  more  determined  to  make 
the  party  of  Lycurgus.    Once  more  the 
c lined  apamst  Pisistratua,  and,  unable  to  resist  lU 
combined  force  of  hit  adversaries,  be  relirtd  into  cab 
to  Eretria  in  Eubcea.    Here  he  deliberated  who  hu 
tons  Hippias,  Hipparchus,  and  Theasalus,  tbe  i 
of  a  previous  marriage,  whether  be  shook!  not  i 
don  all  thoughts  of  returning  to  Attica.    They  ippcu 
to  have  been  divided  in  their  withes  or  opinions;  bat 
Hippies,  the  eldest,  prevailed  on  hia  father  again  to 
make  head  against  his  enemies.     He  possessed  Usd* 
on  tbe  river  Strymon  in  Thrace,  which  yielded  a  Urtr* 
revenue,  and  hit  interest  was  strong  ta  several  Greek 
cities,  especially  at  Thebes  and  Argot.   He  now  ex- 
erted it  to  the  utmost  to  gather  contnbuuwu  towards 
hit  projected  enterprise,  and  by  the  end  of  ten  years 
he  had  completed  hia  preparations  ;  a  body  of  twrte 
nariet  was  brought  to  hrm  from  Argos,  the  Thebans 
distinguished  tbemtervet  by  the  liberality  of  their  sob- 
tidies,  and  Lygdamis,  one  of  tho  most  powerful  n*n 
in  the  island  of  Naxos,  came  to  his  aid  with  til  lbs 
troops  and  money  be  could  raise.    In  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  yetr  after  hia  last  expulsion,  be  set  sail  Iron 
Eretria,  and  landed  on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  to  re- 
cover his  sovereignty  by  open  force.   Tbt  gtvert- 
ment  of  hia  opponents  was  not  popular,  and  PmsLra- 
tut  had  many  friends  in  the  country  tod  m  Athens, 
who,  on  his  arrival,  flocked  to  bit  camp.   Tbe  result 
proved  a  fortunate  one.    The  leaders  of  the  hostile 
factions  found  themselves  deserteo  eveotoaliy  by  ail 
but  their  most  zealous  adherents,  who,  with  them, 
abandoned  tbe  city,  and  left  Pisistratos  undisputed 
matter  of  Atfiena.    What  be  b»d  so  hardly  won,  he 
prepared  to  hold  henceforth  with  a  firmer  grasp.  He 
no  longer  relied  on  the  affections  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, but  took  a  body  of  foreign  merceoanes  into  con- 
stant pay ;  and  seizing  the  children  of  soma  of  the 
principal  citizens,  who  bad  not  made  their  escape, 
and  whom  he  suspected  of  being  ill-dialed  towards 
him,  he  sent  tbera  to  Naxos,  which  he  bad  reduced 
under  the  power  of  hit  friend  Lygdamis,  to  be  kept  as 
hostages.    Pisistratus  appears  to  have  maintained  a 
considerable  naval  force,  and  to  hare  extended  its 
Athenian  power  abroad  ;  while  at  home  he  still  pre- 
served the  forms  of  Solon's  institutions,  and  courted 
popularity  by  munificent  largesses,  and  by  throwing 
open  his  gardens  to  the  poorer  citizens.  {Athrrunt, 
12,  p  533  )    At  the  same  time  ho  tightened  the  mj 
of  government,  and  be  appears  to  have  made  u»e  of 
the  authority  of  the  Areopagus  to  maintain  a  rigorous 
police.    He  enforced  Solon's  lew,  which  required  ev- 
ery citizen  to  give  an  account  of  hit  means  of  pining 
a  subsistence,  and  punished  idleness  ;  and  bene*  by 
tome  be  was  supposed  to  have  been  tbe  author  of  it. 
It  afforded  him  t  pretext  for  removing  from  the  city  a 
peat  number  of  tbe  poorer  sort,  who  had  no  regular 
employment,  and  for  compelling  them  to  engage  in 
rural  occupationt,  in  which,  however,  he  assured  jkt 
indigent  with  his  puree.    The  same  policy  prompted 
him,  no  lc»*.  perhaps,  than  hia  love  for  the  arts,  to  adorn 
Athens  with  many  utefnl   or  magnificent  works. 
Among  the  latter  wat  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  oat 
dedicated  to  the  Olympian  Jove,  of  which  be  only  uved 
to  complete  the  substructions,  and  which  remained 
unfinished  for  700  years,  exciting  the  wonder,  and 
sometimes  the  despair,  of  posterity  by  the  vasioe*>  of 
the  design,  in  whicli  it  surpassed  every  other  that  tbt 
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ancient  won  J  ever  raised  in  honour  of  the  father  of  the 
gods.  Among  the  monument*  in  which  splendour  and 
asefulness  were  equally  combined,  were  the  Lyceum, 
a  garden  at  a  short  distance  from  Athena,  sacred  to  the 
Lyctan  Apollo,  where  stately  buildings,  destined  for 
the  exercises  of  the  Athenian  youth,  rose  amid  shady 
groves,  which  became  one  of  the  moat  celebrated 
taunt*  of  philosophy ;  and  the  fountain  of  Callirrboe, 
which,  from  the  new  channels  in  which  Pisistratus  dis- 
tributed its  waters,  was  afterward  called  the  fountain 
of  the  Nine  Springs  ('Ewrdxooevor).  To  defray  the 
xpenso  of  these  and  hia  other  undertakings,  he  laid  a 
ithe  on  the  produce  of  the  land:  an  impost  which 
seems  to  have  excited  great  discontent  in  the  class  af- 
fected by  it,  and,  so  far  as  it  was  applied  to  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  was,  in  fact,  a  tax  on  the  rich  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  poor  ;  but  which,  if  we  might  trust  a 
Sate  and  obscure  writer,  was  only  revived  by  Pisistra- 
tus after  the  example  of  the  ancieut  kings  of  Attica. 
(Diog.  Laert.,  1,  S3.)  He  is  also  believed  to  have 
been  the  author  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  law,  which 
Solon,  however,  is  aaid  to  have  suggested,  for  support- 
ing citixens  disabled  in  war  at  the  public  expense. 
According  to  a  tradition  onco  very  generally  received, 
posterity  has  been  indebted  to  him  for  a  benefit  greater 
than  any  which  be  conferred  on  his  contemporaries,  in 
the  preservation  of  the  Homeric  poems,  which  till 
now  had  been  scattered  in  unconnected  rhapsodies. 
After  every  abatement  that  can  be  required  in  this 
story  for  misunderstanding  and  exaggeration,  wc  can- 
not doubt  that  Pisistratus  at  least  made  a  collection  of 
the  poet's  works,  superior  in  extent  and  accuracy  to 
all  that  had  preceded  it,  and  thus  certainly  diffused  the 
knowledge  of  them  more  widely  among  his  country- 
men, perhaps  preserved  something  that  might  have 
been  lost  to  future  generations.  In  either  case  be 
might  claim  the  same  merit  as  a  lover  of  literature : 
and  this  was  not  a  taste  which  derived  any  part  of  its 

Salification  from  the  vanity  of  exclusive  possession, 
e  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person  in  Greece  who 
collected  a  library,  and  to  have  earned  a  still  higher 
praise  by  the  genuine  liberality  with  which  he  im- 
parted its  contents  to  the  public.  On  the  whole, 
though  we  cannot  approve  of  the  steps  by  which  he 
mounted  to  power,  we  must  own  that  he  made  a 
princely  use  of  it ;  and  may  believe  that,  though  un- 
der hia  dynasty  Athens  could  never  have  risen  to  the 

Eeatness  she  afterward  attained,  she  was  indebted  to 
i  rule  for  a  season  of  repose,  during  which  she  gain- 
ed much  of  that  strength  which  she  finally  unfolded. 
Pisistratus  retained  hi*  sovereignty  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  thirty-three  years 
after  bis  first  usurpation,  B.C.  627.  He  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  cons,  Hippiss,  Hipparchus,  and  Thessalus. 
fTkirlwalTs  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  55,  seqq.) 

Pi  so,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  family  at  Rome,  a 
branch  of  the  Calpurnian  gens,  which  house  claimed 
descent  from  Calpus,  the  son  of  Numa  Pompilius.  The 
family  of  the  Pisones  hsd  both  a  patrician  and  plebeian 
aide. '  The  principal  individuals  of  the  name  were :  I. 
C.  Calpurniua  Piso,  city  prsstor  in  212  B.C.,  and  who 
had  the  command  of  the  Capitol  and  citadel  when  Han- 
nibal marched  out  against  Home.  He  was  afterward 
sent  into  Etruria  aa  commander  of  the  Roman  forces, 
and  at  a  aubsequent  period  had  charge  of  Capua  in 
Campania,  after  which  his  command  in  Etruria  was 
renewed.  (Li?.,  25, 41. — Id,  26, 10, 15,  et  28. — Id., 
17,  6,  dec.) — II.  C.  Calpurnius  Piso,  was  praetor  B.C. 
187.  He  obtained  Farther  Spain  for  his  province, 
where  he  signalised  hia  valour,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  L.  Quintio*  Crispinus,  prsstor  of  Hither  Spain, 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  revolted  Spaniards. 
More  than  thirty  thousand  of  the  enemy  fell  in  the  bat- 
tle. On  his  return  to  Rome  he  obtained  a  triumph. 
He  subsequently  attained  to  the  consulship  (B.C.  180), 
m  which  office  he  died, 


believed,  by  hia  wife  Hostilta.  (Lev.,  38, 6. — Id.,  39,  (t 
et  21.— Id  ,  39,  30,  teq.— Id  ,  40,  35  —  Id  ,  40t37.>— 
III.  L.  Calpurnius  Piso,  surnamed  Frugx,  waa  tribune 
of  the  commons  B.C.  149,  and  af  erward  twice  consu. 
(135  and  133  B.C.).  Piso  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  of  the  Roman  slate,  from  the  union  ol 
talents  and  virtues  that  marked  his  character.  An  aula 
speaker,  a  learned  lawyer,  a  aound  statesman,  and  a 
wiae  and  valiant  commander,  be  distinguished  himself 
still  more  by  his  purity  of  morals,  ana  by  a  frugality 
and  old-Roman  plainness  of  life  which  obtained  for  him 
the  surname  of  Frvgi.  He  quieted  the  troubles  to 
which  the  revolt  of  the  slavea  had  given  rise  in  Sicily, 
and  signalized  his  valour  against  the  insurgents.  Piso 
wrote  memoirs  or  annals  of  his  time,  which,  according 
to  Cicero  (Bra/.,  27),  were  composed  in  a  very  dry 
and  lifeless  manner,  although  Aulus  Gellius  (11,  14) 
speak*  of  their  "  simpltcissxma  suavitas."  (Cic,  de 
Oral.,  t,  29.  —  Id.,  pro  Font.,  24.— id.,  in  Verr.,  5, 
69.— Vol.  Max.,  2,  7.  —Id.,  4,  3.  —  Le  CUrc,  Jour- 
nauz  ehez  Its  Romatrj,  p.  26,  150.) — IV.  L.  Calpur- 
nius Piso,  son  of  the  preceding,  inherited,  if  not  the 
talents,  at  least  the  virtues,  of  his  father.  He  was  sent 
pretor  into  Spain,  where  he  died  soon  after.  (Cic,  ta 
Verr.,  1,  35. — Id.  ib.,  3,  85,  dec.) — V.  C.  Calpurnius 
Piao,  waa  consul  with  Acilius  Glabrio,  67  B.C.,  and 
signalized  his  magistracy  by  warmly  defending  the 
prerogatives  of  the  consular  office  against  the  attack* 
of  the  commons  and  their  tribunes.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  a  law  against  bribery  at  electiona.  (Cic., 
pro  Flacc.,  75.— Vol.  Max.,  3, 8.)— VI.  A  young  Ro- 
man, whom  indigence  (the  result  of  profligate  habits) 
and  a  turbulent  disposition  induced  to  take  part  io 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  The  leading  men  at  Rome, 
anxioua  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  and  dangeroua  in 
dividual,  caused  him  to  be  sent  as  quaestor,  with  prsjtori- 
an  powers,  into  Hither  Spain.  He  was  not  long  after 
assassinated  in  his  province,  (Sail.,  Cat.,  18,  seq  }— 
VII.  C.  Calpurnius  Frugi,  a  descendant  of  the  indivtd- 
usl  mentioned  above  (No.  III.),  and  son-in-law  of  Ci- 
cero. He  was  the  first  husband  of  Tullia,  and  is  high- 
ly praised  by  Cicero  for  his  virtues  and  his  oratorical 
abilities.  Piso  exerted  himself  strenuously  for  the  re- 
call of  his  father-in-law,  but  died  a  short  time  befoi* 
this  took  place.  (Cic.,  ad  Q.  post  red.,  3. — Id.,  Ep 
ad  Fam.,  14,  1—  Id.,  Brut.,  78,  &c.)— VIII.  L.  Cat 
purnius  Piso,  father-in-law  of  Cesar,  and  consul  B.C. 
58.  Before  attaining  to  thia  office  he  had  been  ac- 
cused of  extortion,  and  only  escaped  condemnation 
through  the  influence  of  hia  son-in-law.  Cicero  was 
allied  to  Piso  by  marriage,  and  tho  latter  had  given 
him  many  marks  of  friendship  and  confidence ;  but  Clo> 
diue  eventually  gained  Piso  over  to  his  views,  by  prom- 
ising to  obtain  lor  him  the  province  of  Macedonia,  and 
he  accordingly  joined  the  demagogue  in  his  effort*  to 
procure  the  banishment  of  Cicero,  which  event  took 
place  in  Piso's  consulship.  Having  obtained  the  re- 
ward of  his  ncrridy,  he  set  out  for  his  province ;  but 
his  whole  conduct  there  waa  oarked  by  debauchery, 
rapine,  and  cruelty.  The  senate  recalled  him,  chiefly 
through  the  exertions  of  Cicero,  who  in  this  way  aven- 

fed  himself  on  Piso  for  his  previous  conduct.  On 
'iso's  return,  he  had  the  hardihood  to  attack  Cicero 
in  open  senste,  and  complain  of  the  treatment  be  had 
received  at  hia  hands.  Ho  reproached  him  also  with 
the  disgrace  of  exile,  with  excessive  vanity,  end  otbet 
weaknesses.  Cicero  replied,  on  the  spot,  in  an  invec- 
tive speech,  the  severest,  perhsps,  that  ever  fell  from 
the  lips  of  any  man,  in  which  the  whole  life  and  con- 
duct of  Piso  are  portrayed  in  the  darkest  coloure, 
and  which  must  band  him  down  as  a  detestable  char- 
acter to  all  posterity.  Notwithstanding  this,  bow 
ever,  Piso  was  afterward  censor  along  with  Appiui 
Claudius  (A.U.C.  702) ;  and  we  find  him,  at  a  sub 
sequent  period,  appointed  one  of  the  three  comraia 
who  were  sent  by  the  senate  to  treat  with  Aa 
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Piso,  in  his  outward  deportment,  if  we  be.ieve 
the  picture  drawn  of  him  by  Cicero,  affected  the  mien 
snd  garb  of  a  philosopher ;  hot  this  garb  of  rigid  vir- 
tue covered  a  moat  lewd  and  vicious  mind.  (Car.  in 
Pu.—MidMtton'i  L»ft  of  Cuero  )— IX.  L.  Calpurni- 
ds  Piao,  aoo  of  the  preceding,  inherited  man)  of  the 
vices  of  h»  father,  but  redeemed  them,  in  aome  de- 
gree, bj  Lie  talents  He  was  at  first  one  of  the  warm- 
est opponents  of  the  party  of  Caesar,  and  took  an  se- 
ti'i  part  in  the  war  in  Africa.  (jYtr/.,  Bdl.  A/)  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Caraar,  he  followed  the  fortune*  of 
Brutus  and  Cassiua,  until  the  overthrow  of  the  repub- 
lican forces.  Being  at  length  restored  to  hia  country, 
fci  refuted  all  public  offices,  until  Augustus  prevailed 
upon  htm  to  accept  the  consulship.  Thie  was  in  A  U.C. 
731,  Augustus  himself  being  his  colleague.  He  was 
sAerward  named  governor  of  Parnphylia,  and  conduct- 
ed himself  with  great  ability  in  his  province.  Having 
subsequently  received  orders  to  pass  into  Europe,  in 
wder  to  oppose  the  Beasi,  a  Three  tan  tribe,  he  gained 
t  complete  victory  over  them.  He  was  appointed, 
ifter  this,  prefect  of  the  city  by  Tiberius,  whose  fa- 
vour he  is  ssid  to  have  gained  by  drinking  with  him 
(or  two  days  and  two  nights  in  succession.  (Plin., 
14,  28.)  Piso  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  pleas- 
jre,  who  psssed  his  evenings  at  table,  and  alept  till 
ooon  ;  but  he  possessed  such  capacity  for  business,  that 
Ihe  remainder  of  the  day  sufficed  for  the  despatch  of 
those  important  affair*  with  which  he  waa  successive- 
ly intrusted  by  Augustas  and  Tiberius.  It  was  to  this 
individual  and  his  two  sons  that  the  epistle  of  Horace, 
commonly  called  the  "  Art  of  Poetry,  was  addressed. 
[Sueton.,  Vxt  Tib.,  42  —  Senec.,  Ep  ,  83.— Veil.  Pa- 
tcrc,  2,  92.)— X.  Cn.  Calpurniua  Piso,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, waa  a  man  of  violent  passions,  impatient  of 
control,  and  possessing  much  of  the  haughty  spirit  of 
ilb  sire.  To  the  pride  derived  from  such  a  father  be 
jnitcd  the  insolence  of  wealth,  acquired  by  hia  mar- 
nage  with  Plancina,  who,  besides  her  high  descent, 
possessed  immoderate  riches.  Tiberius  appointed  him 
governor  of  Syria,  and  wan  said  to  hare  given  him  se- 
cret instructions  to  thwart  the  movements  of  Germani- 


cus.    Plancina,  in  like 


had  her  leaser)  from 


Li  via,  with  full  instructions  to  mortify,  in  every  possi- 
ble way,  the  pride  of  Agrippina.  These  machinations 
proved  but  too  successful.  Germanicua  waa  cut  off, 
and  Piso,  accused  of  having  poisoned  bim  by  -both 
his  widow  Agrippina  and  the  public  voice,  and  finding 
himself  deserted  by  ail.  even  by  the  emperor,  put  an 
end  to  hia  existence.  A  D.  90.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  2, 43. — 
Id.  2, 65  —  Id.,  2, 69,  teqq.y-  XI.  C.  Calpumius  Piso, 
leader  of  the  celebrated  conspiracy  against  Nero.  His 
eloquence  and  his  amiable  qualities  had  conciliated  to 
such  a  degree  the  public  eateem,  that  the  majority  of 
the  con* pinion  intended  him  as  the  successor  of  the 
emperor.  The  plot  waa  discovered  on  the  very  morn- 
ing of  the  day  intended  for  its  execution,  and  Piso,  in- 
stead of  at  once  adopting  energetic  measures,  and  at- 
tempting to  aeizo  upon  the  throne  by  open  force,  as 
his  friends  advised  mm  to  do,  shut  himself  up  in  his 
mansion  and  opened  hia  veins.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,\b,  48, 
$tqq)—\U.  C.  Piso  Licinisnus,  adopted  son  of  the 
Emperor  Galba,  made  himself  universally  esteemed  by 
hia  integrity,  his  disinterested  nets,  and  by  an  austerity 
of  manners  that  recalled  the  earlier  days  of  Rome. 
He  was  put  to  death,  by  order  of  Otho,  after  the  fall  of 
Galba,  at  the  age  of  31  years.  (Tacit.,  Hut.,  1,  14. 
—Id.  xb.,  3,  68  —Id.  ib,  4,  11,  40.) 

Pistor  (Baker),  a  surname  given  to  Jupiter  by  the 
Romans,  because,  when  their  city  was  taken  by  the 
Gauls,  the  god  was  believed  to  have  inspired  them 
with  the  idea  of  throwing  down  loaves  from  the  Tar- 
peian  Hill  where  they  were  besieged,  that  the  enemy 
might  suppose  that  they  were  not  in  want  of  provisions, 
though,  in  reality,  they  were  near  surrendering  through 
famine.  This  deceived  the  Gaula,  and  they  soon 
»tt?0 


afset  rased  the  siege    (Otid,  Fast.,  6,  37/,  *qq- 
Lactmnt.,  1,  20.) 

PistobIa,  a  town  of  E irons,  northeast  of  Lues 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  Pliny  caQi  i- 
Pistonom  (3,  6),  but  Ptolemy  (p.  64)  and  others  give 
it  the  appellation  of  Pistons.  Hie  modem  name  u 
Pistotm.  This  town  is  memorable  in  the  b>.'ory  ot 
Rome  as  having  witnessed  in  its  vicinity  the  :  hie  tl 
Catiline's  desperate  but  short  career.  (Sal ,  Cst, 
62.)  The  spot  on  which  the  action  wss  fought  a  ux 
im|x>rfectly  marked  by  the  concise  narrative  of  Stilus! 
to  be  now  recognised.  We  may  conjecture  that  it 
was  to  the  north  of  Putota,  and  near  the  modem  :ui 
from  that  place  to  Modem.  (Cramer's  Amc.  Gruu, 
voL  1,  p.  177.) 

Pits  we,  a  town  of  .£olis,  in  Asia  Minor,  to  tk 
northwest  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Caieus  Scyiu 
makes  mention  of  it,  and  Strebo  gives  it  lira  harbours 
(Set/fax,  Penpl.,  p.  37.— Strab.,  614.)  The  isas 
river  Eveous  flowed  near  its  walls.  Herodotus  ium« 
this  place  among  the  eleven  cities  of  AZola.  (Jftv 
mrt,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  398.) 
Pits ec usx.  Kid.  JEavu. 
PiTHOLioM,  a  foolish  poet,  the  author  of  some  si  I) 
epigrams,  in  which  Greek  and  Latin  expressions  wen 
intermingled  together.  (Schu!.  ad  liar..  Sat.,  1,  10 
22.)  Benlley  thinks  that  the  individual  to  whoa 
Horace  refers  was  the  same  of  whom  Suetonius  (Fit. 
Jul.,  75)  makes  mention,  under  the  name  of  Pitnoiaoa, 
as  having  been  the  author  of  some  defamatory  vtnei 
against  Julius  Cxaar,  and  that  Horace  styles  him  Pi 
tholeon,  because  Pitholaus  would  have  been  unman 
sgeable  in  hexameter  verse.    (BentL  ad  Horat ,  1. 1.) 

Pirricos,  a  native  of  Myttlene  in  Lesbos,  sod  on 
of  the  so-called  wiee  men  of  Greece,  was  born  iko* 
650  B.C.    Having  obtsined  popularity  among  hit 
countrymen  by  successfully  op[>©sing  the  tyrant  Me 
lanchrus,  be  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  » 
fleet,  in  a  war  with  the  Athenians  concermrg  son* 
territory  which  they  bad  seixed  in  the  island.    I;i  iht 
course  of  this  war,  the  Athenian  command  r  Par/no, 
a  man  of  uncommon  sise  snd  strength,  challenged 
him  to  single  combat.    Providing  himself  with  a  net, 
which  he  concealed  under  his  ouckler,  be  took  the  first 
opportunity  to  throw  it  over  the  head  of  hia  antago- 
nist, snd  by  this  means  gained  an  easv  victory.  (D*og. 
Laert.,  Vtt.  Ptt.  —  Poly*ti.,  1,  25.)    According  to 
Strabo's  account,  Piilscua  csme  into  the  held  armed 
with  a  casting- net,  a  trident,  and  a  dagger  (Strst, 
599),  and  it  is  said  thst  from  this  stratagem  of  the  My> 
ilenean  waa  borrowed  the  mode  of  fighting  practised 
by  the  Roman  gladiators  called  ReXiani.  (Poly**., 
I.  c. — Featua,  s.  v.  Hetiarius  )    From  this  time  Pit- 
tecus  waa  held  in  higb  esteem  among  the  Myuleneaes, 
and  was  intrusted  with  the  supreme  power  in  ihe  state. 
(Arittot.,  Polit.,  3,  16  —  Diog.  Laert,  tn  Vxt.)  Among 
other  vslusble  presents,  his  countrymen  offered  nun 
aa  much  of  the  lands  which  had  been  recovered  from 
the  Athenians  as  he  chose  ;  but  he  only  accepted  of  to 
much  as  he  could  measure  by  a  single  cast  of  a  jtvelin: 
and  one  half  of  this  small  portiou  he  afterward  dedicated 
to  Apollo,  ssying,  concerning  the  remainder,  that  tin 
half  was  belter  than  the  whole.    (Plat ,  dt  Hertd. 
Malign.,  p.  857.  —  Op.,  ed.  Retake,  vol.  9,  p  SS5.— 
He*.,  Op.  tl.  D  ,40.)   Cornelius  Nepos  says,  that  tk 
Mylileneans  offered  him  many  thousand  sacs,  but  that 
he  took  only  a  hundred.    (Ft*.  Thrasyb.,  4,  11) 
Pittscus  displayed  great  moderation  in  his  treatment 
of  his  enemies,  among  whom  one  of  the  most  violent 
waa  the  poet  Alcseus,  who  frequently  made  him  the 
object  of  his  satire.    Finding  it  necessary  to  lay  se 
vere  restrictions  upon  drunkenness,  to  which  the  L*» 
bians  were  particularly  addicted,  Piltacus  passed  t 
law  which  subjected  offenders  of  this  class  to  double 
punishment  for  any  crime  committed  in  a  state  of  in- 
When  he  had  i 
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m  tha  island  as  promised  to  secure  its  peace  and 
prosperity,  he  voluutarily  resigned  his  power,  which 
he  had  held  for  ten  years,  and  retired  to  private  life. 
— The  following  maxims  and  precepts  are  ascribed  to 
htm.  The  first  office  of  prudence  is  to  foresee  threat- 
ening misfortunes,  and  prevent  them.  Power  discov- 
ers the  man.  Never  talk  of  your  schemes  before  they 
are  executed,  lest,  if  you  fail  to  accomplish  them,  you 
bo  exposed  to  the  double  modification  of  disappoint- 
meot  anj  ridicule.  Whatever  you  do,  do  it  well. 
Do  not  that  to  your  neighbour  which  you  would  take 
ill  from  him.  Be  watchful  of  opportunities.  (Diog. 
Laert.,  in  Vit. —  Plut.,  Conviv.  Sap. —  Larder,  ad 
Herod.,  I.  27.— Enfield,  Hist.  Phil.,  vol.  1,  p.  144.) 

Pitthzus,  a  king  of  Trcezene  in  Argolis,  son  of 
Pelops  snd  Hippodamia.  He  gave  his  daughter  yEthra 
in  marriage  to  iEgeua,  king  of  Athena,  and  brought 
op  Theseus  at  hia  court.  (Vid.  Theseus  )  He  slso 
reared  Hippolylua,  the  son  of  Theseus.  (Eurtp.,Hip~ 
woi.,  1 1. — Schol.,  ad  loc.)  Pitthcus  was  famed  for  hia 
wisdom,  and  Pauaaniaa  ascribes  to  him  a  work  on  the 
art  of  speaking,  given  to  the  world  by  a  native  of  Epi- 
Jaurus,  and  which  he  says  he  himself  saw.  He  also 
states,  that  Pittbeus  taught  this  same  art  in  a  temple 
of  the  Muaes  at  Trcezene.  The  same  writer  likewise 
mentions  the  tomb  of  Pittbeus,  which  waa  alill  seen 
oi  his  day,  and  on  which  were  three  thrones  or  seats 
jf  white  stone,  on  which  the  monarch  and  two  assist- 
ants were  accustomed  to  sit  when  dispensing  justice. 
The  whole  story  of  this  monarch,  however,  appears  to 
be  mythical  in  ita  character.  (Pauean.,  2,  31 .— Plut., 
Vtt.  Thee.) 

PiTTONKatrs,  a  small  island  off  the  coast  of  Argolis 
It  lay  opposite  to  Epidaurua,  and  was  situate  aix  miles 
from  the  coaat,  and  seventeen  from  iEgina.  (Plin., 
4,  11) 

Pityusa,  a  small  island  off  the  coast  of  Argolis, 
near  Aristera.  The  modern  name  is  Tulca.  (Plin  , 
4,  »*•) 

PtTvosA,  a  group  of  small  islands  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, off  the  coaat  of  Spain,  and  lying  to  the  south- 
west of  the  Baleares.  They  derived  their  nsme  from 
the  number  of  pine-trees  (tftrvc,  a  pine)  which  grew 
in  them.  The  largest  is  Ebusus  or  Ivwa,  and  next  to 
it  is  Ophiusa  or  la*  Columbretee.  (Mela,  2,  7.— 
Plin.,  3,  6.) 

Placentia,  a  city  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  at  the  con- 
flaence  of  the  Trebia  and  Padus.  It  is  now  Piaeenza. 
This  place  waa  colonized  by  the  Romans,  with  Cre- 
mona, A.U.C.  535,  to  serve  as  a  bulwark  againat  the 
Gauls,  and  to  oppose  the  threatened  approach  of 
Hannibal.  (Polyb.,  3,  40  —  Lie.,  31,  25.—  Veil.  Pa- 
tere  ,  1, 14.)  Its  utility  in  thia  latter  respect  was  fully 
proved,  by  its  affording  a  secure  retreat  to  the  Roman 
general  after  the  battle  of  Ticinua,  and  more  especially 
after  the  diaaster  of  Trebia.  (Polyb.,  3,  66  — Lie., 
21,  56.)  Placentia  withstood  sll  the  efforts  of  the 
victorious  Han'  tbal,  and  also,  eleven  years  after,  the 
attempts  which  hia  brother  Hasdrubal  made  to  obtain 
possession  of  it.  The  resistance  which  it  offered  to 
the  latter  caused  a  delay  that  led  to  hia  overthrow,  and 
thus  eventually,  perhaps,  saved  the  empire.  After  the 
termination  of  the  second  Punic  war,  it  was,  however, 
taken  and  burned  by  the  Gaols,  headed  by  Hamilcar 
the  Carthaginian  (Lit.,  31,  JO),  but  soon  after  waa  re- 
stored by  the  consul  Vslerius,  557  A.U.C.  (Lie.,  34, 
31  )  Placentia  had  acquired  tho  rights  of  a  munici- 
pal city  in  Cicero  a  time.  (Or.  in  Pte.,  I  )  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  a  celebrated  town  (216),  and  Tacitus 
extols  it  as  a  powerful  and  opulent  colony.  (Hiet.,  2, 
17,  eeqq.)  Its  theatre,  aituate  without  the  walls,  was 
horned  in  the  civil  war  between  Otho  and  Vilcilius. 
(Sutt.,  Oth,  9  —  Plin.,  3,  16  —  Cramer'e  Ane.  Italy, 
vo».  i,  p.  79,  teqq.) 

PlacidIa,  a  daughter  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  and 
sister  to  Arcadius  and  Honoriua.    She  resided  most 


commonly  at  the  court  of  the  lartcr,  and  was  pre6«* 
when  Rome  was  first  invested  by  the  arms  of  Alanc, 
being  then  about  twenty  yeara  of  age.    Placidia  be- 
J  came  a  hostage  in  the  hands  of  the  victor,  according 
to  some  a  captive,  and  hor  personal  attractions  won 
for  her  the  hand  of  Ataulphua  or  Adolphua,  the  brother 
in-law  of  Alaric,  and  king  of  the  Visigoths.    After  the 
death  of  Ataulphus,  she  married  Constsntius,  and  be- 
came the  mother  of  Valcntinian  III.    Having  lost  b*r 
second  husband,  ahe  acted  aa  guardian  for  her  son,  and 
reigned  twenty-five  years  in  hia  name,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  that  unworthy  emperor  gradually  countenanced 
the  suspicion,  that  Placidia  had  enervated  hia  youth 
by  a  dissolute  education,  and  studiously  diverted  his 
attention  from  every  manly  and  honourable  pursuit. 
Amid  the  decay  of  military  spirit,  her  armies  were 
commanded  by  two  generals,  Aetius  and  Boniface, 
who  may  be  deservedly  named  as  the  last  of  the  Ro- 
mans.   Placidia  died  at  Rome,  A  D.  450.    She  was 
buried  at  Ravenna,  where  her  aepulchre,  and  even  hei 
corpse,  seated  in  a  chair  of  cypress  wood,  were  pre- 
served for  agca.    (Dueange,  Fam.  Bysant.,  p.  72. — 
TiUcmont,  Hiet.  dee  Emp.,  vol.  5,  p.  260,  386,  Ac  — 
Id.  ib.,  vol.  6,  p.  240  —  Gibbon,  Deeltne  and  FJl,  c. 
31,  33,  35.) 

PlanasTa,  a  small  island  between  Corsica  and  Ilva, 
now  Pianoea.    Tacitus  relates,  that  Augustus  waa 

Persuaded  by  Livia  to  banish  his  nephew  Agrippa 
osthumus  hither.  (i4nn.,  1,  3  —Ibid.,  2.  39.)  This 
island  ia  also  noticed  by  Strabo  (123)  and  Ptolemy 
(p.  67). 

Planci.va.  granddaughter  of  L.  Munatius  Plancus, 
and  wife  of  Piso,  governor  of  Syria  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.  ( Vid.  Piso  X.)  She  wss  supposed  to  have 
been  an  accomplice  with  her  husband  in  ahortening 
the  daya  of  Germanicus,  but  was  saved  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Li  via,  her  protectress.  As  long  as  Piso, 
who  had  been  put  to  his  trial,  had  any  hope  of  ac- 
quittal, her  language  waa  that  of  a  woman  willing  tt 
ahare  all  changes  with  her  husband,  snd,  if  he  waa 
doomed  to  fall,  determined  to  perish  with  him.  But, 
when  she  bsd  obtained  safety  for  herself,  she  left  him 
to  his  fate.  At  a  later  period,  however,  she  wss  about 
being  proceeded  againat  for  her  criminal  conduct, 
when,  in  despair,  she  laid  violent  hands  on  herself,  and 
suffered  at  last  the  slow  but  just  reward  of  a  flsgitioua 
life.    (Tarit,  Ann.,  2,  43,  55,  75;  3,  9,  15;  6,  26.) 

Plancus,  I.  T.  Bursa,  a  tribune  of  the  commona, 
52  B.C.  Ho  took  part  in  the  troubles  excited  by  the 
death  of  Clodius,  and,  on  the  expiration  of  his  office, 
was  accused  and  condemned,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
terest made  by  Pompey  in  his  behalf.  (Cie.,  Ep.  ad 
Fam.,  2,  9.) — II.  L.  Munatius,  a  native  of  Tibur,  was 
in  early  life  a  pupil  of  Cicero's,  and  obtained  consid- 
erable eminence  in  tho  oratorical  art.  He  afterward 
commanded  a  legion  under  Cvssr  in  Gaul.  On  the 
assassination  of  that  individual,  Plancus  acted  at  first  a 
very  equivocal  part,  and  frequently  changed  sides,  at- 
taching himself  successively  to  each  party  according  aa 
it  became  powerful.  Thus  we  find  him,  after  the  vie 
tory  at  Mutina,  affecting  the  utmost  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
Brutus  and  freedom  ;  and  subsequently,  when  he  saw 
Antony  re-established  in  power,  he  went  over  to  him 
with  four  legions  which  he  had  at  the  lime  under  hia 
command.  He  obtained  upon  this  the  consulship 
along  with  Lcpidus,  B.C.  42.  Tired  at  last  of  Anto- 
ny, he  sided  with  Octavius,  who  received  him  with 
the  utmost  cordiality.  It  waa  Plancus  who  proposed 
in  the  senate  that  the  title  of  Augustus  should  be  be- 
stowed on  Octavius.  The  ancient  writcra  reproach 
him,  besides  his  political  versatility,  with  a  total  forgct- 
fulness  on  one  occasion  of  all  dignity  and  self-respect. 
This  was  at  the  court  of  Cleopatra,  in  Alexandres, 
when  he  appeared  on  the  public  stage  in  the  character 
of  a  sea-god,  having  his  person  painted  green,  and 
in  a  slate  of  almost  complete  nudi'v  •  wearing  a  crown 
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•I  reeds  on  bit  head,  and  with  the  tail  of  •  tab  attached 
to  his  body  behind.  Plancus,  however,  appears  to 
(uve  been  a  nan  of  literary  tastes,  and  wo  have  an 

ode  addressed  to  him  by  Horace  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  had  become  suspected  of  disaffection  by  Au- 
gustus, and  was  meditating  his  departure  from  Italy. 
(Plut  .,  Kir.  Ant  —  Veil.  PaUre.,  3,  63  —  Hortd ,  Od., 
1.  7,  Ac  ) 

Plancdks,  Maximus,  a  Greek  monk,  commonly 
designated  "  of  Conatanlinople,"  probably  by  reason 
Of  his  having  long  resided  there ;  for  be  was,  in  fact,  a 
native  of  Nicoroedis.  He  was  **n*n  of  great  learn- 
ing and  various  acquirements,  and  flourished  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  In  1327,  the  Emperor  Androoi- 
cus  Paleologua  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  the  Vene- 
tian republic.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Greek 
that  made  use  of  the  Arabic  numerals,  aa  they  are 
called.  Planudes  has  given  us,  1.  A  collection  of 
iEsopic  fables,  together  with  a  very  absurd  life  of  the 
ancient  fabulist  himself;  2.  An  Anthology,  selected 
from  that  of  Constantino  Cephalas ;  3.  A  poetical 
Eloge  on  Claudius  Piolomeus  ;  4.  Some  grammatical 
works ;  5.  A  Greek  translation  of  Ces*r  s  Commen- 
taries of  the  Gallic  war ;  6.  A  prose  translation  of  the 
Metamorphoses  and  Heroides  of  Ovid ;  7.  A  transla- 
tion of  the  Disticha  of  Cato  into  Greek  verse ;  8. 
Various  unedited  works.  (SchiU,  Hut.  Lti.  Gr.,  vol. 
1,  P  252  ) 

Plat.* a  (gen.  -a)  and  Plat.**  (gen.  -amm),  a 
town  of  Boeotia,  of  very  ancient  date,  situate  at  toe  foot 
of  Mount  Ciiheron,  and  near  the  river  Asopus,  which 
divided  its  territory  from  that  of  Thebes.  (Strabo, 
412.)  Homer  writes  the  name  in  the  singular  (H>ui- 
raia).  but  the  historians  use  the  plural  (UXarauu). 
The  Plateans,  animated  by  a  spirit  of  independence, 
had  early  separated  themselves  from  the  Bceotiar  con- 
federacy, conceiving  the  objects  of  this  political  union 
to  be  hostilo  to  their  real  interests  ;  and  had,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  enmity  of  the  latter  city,  been  induced 
to  piece  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Athena. 
(Herod.,  6,  108.)  Grateful  for  the  services  which 
they  received  on  this  occasion  from  that  power,  they 
testified  their  zosl  in  its  behalf  by  sending  a  thousand 
soldiers  to  Marathon,  who  thus  shared  the  glory  of 
that  memorable  day.  (Herod.,  I.  e.)  The  Plateaus 
also  manned  tome  of  the  Athenian  vessels  at  Artemi- 
sium,  and  fought  in  several  battles  which  took  place 
off  that  promontory ;  though  not  at  Salamia,  aa  they 
had  returned  to  their  homes  after  the  Greeks  withdrew 
from  the  Euripus,  in  order  to  place  their  families  and 
valuables  in  safety,  and  could  not,  therefore,  arrive  in 
time.  (Herod.,  8,  45.)  They  also  fought  most  bravo* 
ly  in  the  great  battle  which  took  place  near  their  city 
against  Msrdonius  the  Persian  general,  and  earned  the 
thanks  of  Pausaniaa  and  the  confederate  Greek  com- 
manders for  their  gallant  conduct  on  this  aa  well  as 
other  occasions.  (Herod.,  9,  28.  —  Thucyd. ,  3,  53, 
*eqq  )  But  it  is  asserted  by  Demosthenes  that  they 
afterward  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
and  more  especially  of  their  kings,  for  having  caused 
the  inscription  set  up  by  Pausanias,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  victory  over  the  Persians,  to  be  altered. 
(In  Naer.,  p.  1378.)  Plat**,  which  was  afterward 
burned  by  the  army  of  Xerxes  (Herod. ,8,  60),  waa  soon 
restored  with  the  assistance  of  Athens,  and  the  alli- 
ance between  the  two  cities  was  cemented  more  closely 
than  before.  The  attack  made  upon  Platea  by  a  party 
of  Thebans  at  night  waa  the  first  act  of  aggression  com- 
mitted on  the  Peloponneaian  side  in  the  war  which 
took  place  not  long  after.  The  enterprise  failed. 
(Thucyd ,  2,  1,  teqq.)  The  natural  enmity  of  Thebes 
against  this  little  republic  waa  now  raised  to  its  height 
by  this  defeat,  and  pressing  solicitations  were  made 
to  the  Spartan  government  to  assist  in  taking  signal 
vengeance  on  the  Platwans  for  their  adherence  to  the 
Athenian  interests  Accordingly,  in  die  third  year  of 
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the  war,  a  large  Peloponnesien  force,  under  Archie* 
mus,  king  of  Sparta,  armed  under  the  walls  of  Pla- 
te*, and,  having  summoned  the  inhabitant*  to  aban- 
don their  alliance  with  Athena,  proceeded,  on  twit 
refusal,  to  lay  siege  to  the  town.  The  narrative  of 
these  operations,  and  the  heroic  defence  sf  the  Plate- 
ana,  the  circomvsllation  and  blockade  of  the  ctty  by 
the  enemy,  with  the  daring  and  successful  escape  of  a 
part  of  the  garrison,  are  given  with  the  greatest  detail 
by  Thucydides,  and  certainly  form  one  of  the  most  i> 
te resting  portions  of  bis  history.  (Thucyd.,  2,  71, 
*eqq. — /<!.,  3,  20,  teqq.)  Worn  out  at  length  by  ban- 
ger and  fatigue,  those  Plata-ans  who  remained  m  lb- 
town  were  compelled  to  yield  to  their  persevering  and 
relentless  foes,  who,  instigated  by  the  implacable  re- 
sentment of  the  Thebans,  caused  all  who  surrendered 
to  be  put  to  death,  and  rated  the  town  to  the  prouod, 
with  the  exception  of  one  building,  constructed  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  city,  which  they  consecrated  to  Juao, 
and  employed  as  a  house  of  reception  for  travellers 
From  Pausaniaa  we  learn,  that  Plate*  was  again  re- 
stored after  the  peace  of  Antalcidaa ;  but  when  u>t 
Spa  nana  seized  on  the  Cadmean  citadel,  the  Theb-ns, 
suspecting  that  the  Plateans  were  privy  to  the  saier- 
prise,  took  possession  of  the  town  by  stratagem,  and 
once  more  levelled  its  foundationa  to  the  ground  (9, 
1l  Though  it  seem*  to  have  been  the  inienuon  of 
Philip,  and  also  of  Alexander,  to  restore  Plate*  (Ar- 
nan,  1,  9.  —  Plut.,  Vu.  Alex.,  e.  34),  this  was  not 
carried  into  effect  till  the  reign  of  Caaaander,  who  is 
said  to  have  rebuilt  both  Tnelies  and  Plat**  &i  the 
same  time.  ( P«ur<t  n.,  9,  3.)  Dicearchus,  who  lived 
about  that  period,  represents  the  town  as  still  existing, 
when  be  says,  "  The  inhabitant*  of  Plate*  hare  no- 
thing to  say  for  themselves,  except  that  they  are  cat- 
onista  of  Athens,  and  that  the  battle  between  the  Per- 
sians and  the  Greeks  look  place  near  their  town." 
(Stat.,  Gr«u..  p.  14.)— The  ruins  of  Platea,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Clarke,  are  situated  upon  a  promontory 
projecting  from  the  base  of  Ciiheron. — The  place  bas 
now  the  usual  appellation  bestowed  upon  the  ruins  of 
Grecian  citadels;  it  is  called  Ptdmo  Ctutro.  The 
walls  are  of  the  earliest  kind  of  military  structure, 
consisting  of  very  considerable  masses,  evenly  hewn, 
and  well  built.  (CUrke't  Treed*,  voL  7,  p.  106, 
Ixind  ed.) — The  walls  of  Platea,  according  to  Sir 
.W.  Gell,  may  be  traced  near  the  Utile  village  of 
Kixkla  in  their  circuit.  The  whole  forma  a  wangle, 
having  a  citadel  of  the  aame  form  in  the  southern  an- 
gle, with  a  gate  towards  the  mountain  at  the  point. 
The  northwestern  angle  seems  to  have  been  the  por- 
tion which  waa  restored  after  the  destruction  of  the 
city.  The  north  side  is  about  1025  yards  in  length, 
the  west  1 154,  and  the  oast  1 120.  It  is  about  six  ge- 
ographical miles  from  the  Cadroeia  of  Thebes  (/&*-. 
p.  111. — Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol  2,  p.  S12,«eff.) 
—As  the  battle  of  Platea,  between  the  Greeks  and 
Persians,  forms  so  important  a  feature  in  tbeir  history, 
some  sccount  of  it  may  be  here  appended. — .Mardonius, 
being  informed  by  the  Argives,  who  were  secretly  ia 
hia  interest,  that  the  Lacedemonians  were  in  motion, 
withdrew  his  army  into  Bojoiia,  for  the  sake  of  engs- 

{fing  near  the  friendly  city  of  Tbebea,  and  in  a  mors 
evel  country,  and,  therefore,  more  favourable  to  his 
cavalry.  Before  leaving  Athens  he  burned  and  d(  moi- 
isbed  what  remained  of  the  city.  The  Athenians 
crossed  from  Salamia,  and  the  confederate  army  being 
assembled  at  Eleuais,  advanced  to  Ery thre,  on  the  bol- 
der of  Bceotia,  where  it  took  up  a  position  on  the  not* 
of  Mount  Cttheron.  The  heavy- armed  troops  of  the 
Grecian  army  amounted  to  38,700,  of  whom  the  Lece- 
demoniana  contributed  10,000.  Of  these  5000  were 
Spartans,  from  the  city,  each  of  whom  was  attended  by 
seven  light-armed  Helota.  In  the  rest  oi*  the  arrav  i' 
lie  computed  that  to  each  heavv-anned  soldier  there 
[  was  one  light-anned  attendant    Beside*,  there  were 
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I  BOO  !ight-arm«d  Thespians,  tbe  remaining  strength  of 
that  hulc  siate,  all  its  heavy-armed  troops  having  fallen 
at  Thermopylae,  and  thoae  who  remained  being  proba- 
bly the  poorer  citizena,  who  were  unable  to  purchase 
the  full  armour,  or  to  maintain  themselves  in  dietant 
warfare.    With  theae  the  entire  numbers  were  nearly 
110,000.    The  army  was  led  by  Pauaaniaa,  the  Spar- 
tan commander,  who  waa  cousin  and  guardian  to  the 
minor-king  Pletstarchus.  the  aon  of  Leonidas.  The 
Athenian  force  of  8000  heavy-armed  men  waa  led  by 
Aristidea.    Mardoniua'a  army  consisted  of  300,000 
Asiatics  end  anout  60,000  Macedonian  and  Greek  aox- 
liariea. — The  first  atUck  waa  made  by  the  Persian 
cavalry,  who,  continually  riding  up  in  small  parties, 
discharged  their  arrows  and  retired,  annoying  tho 
Greeks  without  any  retaliation.    The  Mcgarians  being 
placed  in  the  moat  exposed  part  of  the  line,  aent  to 
Paosaniaa  to  say  that  tbey  could  no  longer  maintain 
their  ground,  and  a  picked  band  of  300  Athenians  vol- 
unteered to  relieve  them.    Thev  took  with  them  aome 
archera,  a  service  which  the  Athenians  cultivated  with 
an  attention  and  aucceaa  unusual  in  Greece ;  and  soon 
after  their  arrival,  Maaistiua,  the  general  of  the  Per- 
sian cavalry,  hia  horae  being  wounded  with  an  arrow, 
was  dismounted  and  killed.    All  the  horae  now  ma- 
king a  desperate  charge,  forced  back  the  300,  till  the 
rest  coming  op  to  aupport  tho  Atheniana,  they  were 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter.   The  army  waa  encour- 
aged by  this  aucceaa,  but  ita  present  position  was  in- 
convenient, particularly  for  want  of  water,  and  it  waa 
resolved  to  move  into  the  territory  of  Plateea.    A  dis- 
pute arose  between  the  Atheniana  and  the  Tegeana 
*ortbe  post  of  honour  at  the  extremity  of  the  left  wing  ; 
but  it  waa  prevented  from  proceeding  to  extremity  by 
the  wise  moderation  of  the  Athenian  commanders, 
who,  still  maintaining  their  claim  of  right,  professed 
themselves  willing,  nevertheless,  to  lake  their  place 
wherever  the  Lacedasmonians  might  appoint.  The 
Lacedemonians  decided  in  their  favour,  placing  them 
at  th«?  extremity  of  the  left  wing,  and  the  Tegeana  in 
the  light,  next  to  themselves. — Mardonius  now  drew 
tip  tia  army  according  to  the  advice  of  the  Thebans, 
opposing-  the  Persians  to  the  Lacedcmoniana  and  Te- 
geana, the  Boeotians  and  other  Greeke  in  hia  service 
to  the  Atheniana,  and  to  the  other  bodies  that  occu- 
pied the  centre  the  Medea  and  the  real  of  the  Aaiatica. 
The  soothsayers  on  each  aide  predicted  aucceaa  to  the 
party  which  received  the  attack ;  in  compliance,  prob- 
ably, with  the  policy  of  the  commanders,  each  of  whom, 
being  posted  on  ground  advantageoua  to  himself,  was 
unwilling  to  leave  it  and  enter  on  that  which  had  been 
ihosen  by  hia  advereary.    Ten  days  were  spent  in  in- 
action, except  that  the  Persian  horse  were  harassing 
the  Greeks,  and,  latterly,  intercepting  their  convoya  ; 
but,  on  the  eleventh,  Mardonius,  growing  impatient, 
called  a  council  of  war,  and  resolved,  against  the  opin- 
ion of  Artabazua.  to  attack  the  Greeka  on  the  follow- 
ing day.    The  same  night  Alexander  the  Macedonian, 
riding  alone  and  secretly  to  the  Athenian  encampment, 
a»ked  to  apeak  to  the  commanders,  and  gave  them 
notice  of-  the  resolution  taken  — Pausanias,  being  in- 
formed of  this  by  the  Athenian  generals,  proposed  a 
change  in  the  order  of  battle,  by  which  the  Atheniana 
should  be  opposed  to  the  Persians,  of  whoso  mode  of 
fighting  they  alone  had  experience,  while  in  their  place 
the  Lacedaemonians  should  act  against  the  Boeotian 
and  other  Grecian  auxiliariea.    The  Atheniana  readily 
contented,  and  the  troopa  began  to  move  while  the 
morn  was  breaking ;  but  Mardonius  made  a  counter- 
movement  of  hia  Greek  and  Persian  troopa,  and  the 
Lacedaemonians  desisted  from  their  purpose  when  they 
uw  that  it  waa  known.    Mardonius  aent  a  herald  to 
reproach  them  with  their  fear,  and  then  commenced 
the  action  with  hia  horae,  who  harassed  the  Greeks 
severely,  and  filled  up  the  spring  from  which  their  wa- 
ter bad  been  supplied.    The  Greeka  now  Buffered 
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both  from  the  attacks  of  the  cavalry,  and  from  Uu 
want  of  water  and  food,  their  convoya  being  cut  off ; 
and  it  was  reaolved  to  proceed  at  night  to  a  position 
nearer  Plata*,  where  water  abounded,  and  the  ground 
waa  lesa  favourable  to  horae.    Accordingly,  in  the 
night  the  army  waa  moved ;  bvit  the  Greeka  of  the  cen- 
tre had  been  so  disheartened  by  the  attacks  of  the  cav- 
alry, that,  instead  of  taking  up  the  appointed  position, 
they  fled  to  the  city  of  Platea.    There  remained  cm 
the  one  wing  the  Lacedaemonians  ( 1 0,000  heavy -arm- 
ed) and  the  Tegeana  (I5O0);  on  the  other,  the  Athe- 
nians (8000),  with  the  Plateaus  (600),  who  always  ac- 
companied them,  and  who  had  carried  their  zeal  so  far, 
that,  though  an  inland  people,  they  helped  to  man  the 
Athenian  ahipa  at  Artemiaium.    Including  the  light- 
armed,  those  who  stood  their  ground  were,  of  the  La- 
ced a>moniaT)s  and  I  egcans  53,000,  of  the  Athenians 
and  Platarana  about  17,200.    The  march  of  the  Lace- 
demonians and  Tegcans  was  delayed  by  the  obstinacy 
of  Amompharetus,  a  Spartan  officer,  who,  viewing  the 
intended  movement  as  a  flight,  long  refused  to  join  in 
it.    The  day  was  dawning,  and  the  Lacedemonians, 
through  fear  of  the  horse,  proceeded  over  the  roota  ol 
Cithsron.    The  Atheniana,  who  had  waited  for  the 
movement  of  the  allies,  went  by  the  plain.  Mardoni- 
us, on  seeing  the  Greeks,  as  it  seemed,  retreating, 
was  filled  with  exultation,  and  immediately  led  the 
Persians  after  them,  while  the  other  Asiatica  followed 
tumultuously,  thinking  the  day  won.    The  Lacedae- 
monians, on  the  approach  of  the  cavalry,  aent  to  the 
Atheniana  for  assistance,  begging  that,  if  they  were 
unable  to  come,  they  would  at  least  send  the  archera; 
but  the  Athenians,  when  preparing  to  comply  with  the 
summons,  were  prevented  by  the  attack  of  the  Greeka 
in  the  Persian  service. — The  battle  waa  joined  on  both 
sides.    The  Persiana  fought  with  great  bravery  ;  but 
neither  bravery  nor  vast  superiority  in  numbers  could 
compensate  for  their  inferiority  in  arms  and  discipline, 
and  they  were  at  length  defeated  with  great  slaughter, 
Mardonius  being  killed.    The  other  Asiatica  flea  im- 
mediately, when  they  saw  the  Persians  broken.  Of 
the  Grecian  auxiliaries  opposed  to  the  Atheniana, 
many  were  slack  in  their  exertions,  aa  not  being  hear- 
ty in  the  cause ;  but  the  Boeotians,  who  formed  the 
strongest  body,  were  zealous  for  the  success  of  Mar- 
donius, and  they  fought  long  and  bard  before  they 
were  defeated.    The  Boeotians  fled  towards  Thebes, 
the  Asiatics  to  their  intrenched  camp,  their  flight  be* 
ing  in  aome  degree  protected  by  the  Asiatic  and  Boeo- 
tian cavalry.    On  hearing  that  their  friends  were  vic- 
torious, the  Greeks  of  the  centre  returned  in  haste  and 
disorder  to  the  field ;  and  the  Megariana  and  Phliasians, 
going  by  the  plain,  were  charged  and  broken  with  con 
stdcrable  loss  by  some  Theban  horse. — The  fugitivea 
who  escaped  into  the  camp  were  in  time  to  close  the 
gates  and  man  the  walla  against  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Tegeans ;  and,  the  assailants  being  unskilled  in 
the  attack  of  fortifications,  tbey  made  a  successful  de- 
fence till  the  arrival  of  the  Atheniana,  who  went  about 
the  work  more  skilfully,  and  aoon  gained  entrance. 
The  passions  of  tho  Greeks  were  inflamed  to  the  ut- 
most by  long  distress  and  danger,  and  no  mercy  waa 
ahown.    Of  the  300,000  mon  who  were  left  with  Mar- 
donius. 40.000  had  been  ted  from  the  field  by  Artaba- 
zua when  it  first  became  evident  that  the  Persiana 
were  loaing  the  battle ;  but  of  the  others  not  3000  are 
said  to  have  survived  the  battle  and  the  subsequent 
massacre.    (Herod  ,  9,  25,  ttqq. — Libr.  U$.  Kntnei, 
Hist.  Greece,  p.  40,  aeqq.) 

Plato,  I.  a  celebrated  philosopher,  by  descent  a: 
Athenian,  but  the  place  of  whose  birth  waa  the  islanc 
of  iEgina,  whero  his  father,  Arlsto,  resided  after  that 
island  became  subject  to  Athens.  His  origin  is  traced 
back,  on  hia  father's  aide,  to  Codrus,  and  on  that  of 
his  mother,  Perictione.  through  five  generations,  to  So 
Ion.    (Proclu*,  ad  Timaum,  p.  25.)   The  time  ni 
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u»  birth  ii  commonly  placed  in  the  first  year  of  the 
68ih  Olympiad  (D.C.  438),  but,  perhaps,  may  be  more 
accurately  fixed  m  B.C.  429.  {Chiton,  Fast.  HeUen., 
p.  63  )  Fable  baa  made  Apollo  bis  father,  and  has 
said  that  be  was  born  of  a  virgin.  (Plut.,  Symuo* , 
3,  I. — Iheron.,  adt.  Jot.  Op  .,  vol.  4,  p.  186,  t4.  Par.) 
He  vss  originally  named  Arisloclcs,  from  his  grand- 
father, and  he  received  that  of  Plato  (TVmtuv)  from 
either  the  breadth  of  hia  shoulders  or  of  his  forehead, 
the  appellation  being  derived  from  irAon  < .  "broad." 
This  latter  name  is  thought  to  have  been  given  bim 
in  early  youth.  (Diog.  Laert.,  3,  4. —  Senee.,  Ep  , 
68  —  Apuleiua,  de  dogm.  Plat  —  Op.,  ed.  Oudend., 
vol  2,  p.  180.)  Plutarch  relates  that  ho  was  hump- 
backed, but  this,  perhapa,  was  not  a  natural  defect ; 
it  may  have  firat  appeared  late  in  life,  as  a  result  of 
bis  severe  studies.  (Plut ,  de  Audtend.  Poet.,  26,53  ) 
Other  ancient  writers,  on  the  contrary,  spesk  in  high 
terms  of  his  manly  and  noble  mien.  The  only  authen- 
tic bust  that  we  have  of  him  is  at  present  in  the  gal- 
lery at  Florence.  It  was  discovered  near  Athena  in 
the  l&ih  century,  and  purchased  by  I.orenxo  de  Medi- 
ci. In  thia  bust,  the  forehead  of  the  philosopher  is 
remarksbly  large.  (Vitconli,  Icon.  Gr.,  vol  1,  p.  172, 
tJ  4 to.) — Plato  first  learned  grammar,  that  is,  reading 
and  writing,  from  Dionysius.  In  gymnastics,  Ariston 
was  his  teacher  ;  and  he  excelled  to  much  in  these 
physical  exercises,  thst  he  went,  as  is  said,  into  a  pub- 
lic contest  at  the  Ialhmian  and  Pythian  games.  (IX- 
og.  ljurt.,  3,4.  —  Apul.,  p.  184. —  Olympiad.,  Vit. 
Plat.)  He  studied  painting  and  music  under  the  tui- 
tion of  Draco,  a  scholar  of  Damon,  and  Metcllua  of 
Agngentum.  But  hia  favourite  employment  in  his 
youthful  years  Was  poetry.  The  lively  fancy  and  pow- 
erful  style  which  hia  philosophical  writings  so  amply 
display,  must  naturally  have  impelled  him,  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  to  make  some  attempta  at  composition, 
which  were  assuredly  not  without  influence  on  the 
beautiful  form  of  his  later  works.  After  he  had  made 
use  of  the  instruction  of  the  most  eminent  teachers  of 
poetry  in  all  its  forms,  he  proceeded  to  make  an  eaaay 
himself  in  heroic  verse  ;  but  when  he  compared  hia 
production  with  the  masterpieces  of  Homer,  he  con- 
signed it  to  the  flames.  He  next  tried  lyric  poetry, 
but  with  no  better  success  ;  and  finally  turned  his  at- 
tention to  dramatic  composition.  He  elaborated  four 
pieces,  or  a  tetralogy,  consisting  of  three  separate  tra- 
gedies and  one  aatyric  drama ;  but  an  accident  in- 
duced him  to  quit  for  ever  thia  career,  to  which  he  was 
rot  probably  destined  A  abort  time  before  the  fes- 
tival of  Bacchua,  when  his  pieces  were  to  be  brought 
upon  the  stage,  he  happened  to  hear  Socrates  conver- 
aing,  and  was  so  captivated  by  the  charms  of  his  man- 
ners as  from  that  moment  to  abandon  poetry,  and  ap- 
ply himself  earnestly  to  the  atudy  of  philosophy. 
(Mhan,  Var.  Hi*t,  10,  II,  MM.— Vol  Max.,  1,  6. 
— Pltn  ,  1 1. 29  )  But,  though  Plato  abandoned  his  po- 
etic attempts,  yet  he  still  attended  to  the  reading  of  the 
poets,  particularly  Homer,  Aristophanes,  and  Sophron, 
as  his  favourite  occupation  (Olympiad.,  Vit.  Plat.)  ; 
and  he  appears  to  have  derived  from  them,  in  part,  the 
dramatic  arrangement  of  hia  dialoguea.  It  was  then 
customary  for  young  men  who  were  preparing  for  the 
polite  world,  or  to  distinguish  themselves  in  any  man- 
ner, to  attend  a  course  in  philosophy.  Plato  had  al- 
ready heard  the  inslructiona  of  Cratylus,  a  disciple  of 
the  school  of  Heraclitus.  (Arittot.,  Metapky.,  1,  6. 
— Apul ,  p.  185.)  When  Diogenes,  Olympiodorus,  and 
other  writers  assert  that  he  did  not  become  a  scholar 
of  Cratylus  till  sfter  the  death  of  Socrates,  they  give 
less  credit  to  Aristotle  and  Apuleiua  than  they  deserve ; 
the  former  a  contemporary,  the  latter  drawing  his  in- 
formation from  Speusippus.  (Tennemann's  Life  of 
Plato,  Edward*'*  trantl.,  p.  316,  icq.)  Plato  was  20 
tears  of  age  when  he  became  acquainted  with  Socra- 
te».  and  he  continued  a  staled  disciple  of  that 
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opher  for  the  space  of  eight  year*,  aotil  the  deal*,  at 
the  latter.    During  all  thia  period,  Socrates  regarded 
bim  aa  one  of  his  most  faithful  pupils.   Light  u 
must  have  been  the  task  of  education  in  respect  ta  the 
mind,  since  Plato  waa  quite  teachable,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  hia  eminent  talents,  possessed  of  great  aosctp- 
ubihty  for  moral  studies,  still,  on  the  other  hud,  t 
waa  difficult  for  Socrates  to  satisfy  the  aspiring  aii 
inquisitive  spirit  of  his  pupil.   In  aU  hia  conversaLOm, 
be  started  qucations,  raised  doubts,  and  always  de- 
manded new  masons,  without  allowing  himself  to  be 
satisfied  with  those  already  given.    (  Vit.  I1  Ltd.,  13.— 
Btblutthek  der  Allen  Lit.)    This  liveliness  and  activ- 
ity of  mind  could  not  render  Socrates  displeased  «ni 
bis  manner  of  thinking  :  so  little,  indeed,  wa*  this  tat 
case,  that  Plato  already,  in  the  lifetime  of  Socrates, 
wrote  dialogues,  in  which  he  introduced  his  teacher  ai 
the  principal  person,  and  carried  on  the  discussion  it 
a  method  that  waa  not  entirely  his  own.    Many  wn 
ten  think  tbey  have  discovered  that  Socrates  was  by 
no  means  satisfied  with  the  course  of  Plato,  in  falsely 
imputing  to  him  so  many  things  which  he  had  neto 
said.    But  they  can  adduce  no  aatiafactory  ground  oi 
competent  testimony  for  their  conclusion.   Tbe  single 
thing  to  which  they  appeal  can  prove  nothing  for  them, 
because  it  is  ambiguous.    It  is  said,  that  when  Plato 
brought  forward  bia  Lysis  in  the  presence  of  Socrates, 
>ir  latter  exclaimed,  "  By  Hercules  !  bow  many  thing* 
does  the  youag  man  falsely  report  of  me  !*'  (Dmg. 
Laert ,  3,  35.)    The  more  probable  opinion,  bowcier, 
is,  that  the  story  is  incorrectly  related,  and  that  Socra 
tea  merely  alluded  to  tbe  rich  and  figurative  style  of 
Plato,  as  contrasted  with  his  own  simple  manner  of 
expression.   {Tennemann,  Ltfe  of  Plato,  Edw  trtta, 
p.  324.)    Plato  always  cherished  a  deep  affection  sod 
esteem  for  his  master,  and,  when  the  latter  was  brought 
to  trial,  undertook  to  plead  hia  cause ;  but  the  partiali- 
ty and  violence  of  the  judges  would  not  permit  him  to 
proceed.    After  the  condemnation,  be  presented  his 
maater  with  money  sufficient  to  redeem  his  life,  which, 
however,  Socrates  refused  to  accept.   During  his  im- 
prisonment Plato  attended  him,  and  was  present  at  s 
conversation  which  he  held  with  his  friend*  concern- 
ing the  immortality  of  the  sod,  the  substance  of  which 
he  afterward  committed  to  writing  in  the  beautiful  di- 
alogue entitled  Pbaedo,  hot,  however,  without  inter 
weaving  his  own  opinions  and  language.  (Compare 
Cicero,  de  Nat.  Dear.,  3,  33  )   Upon  the  death  of  hu 
master  be  withdrew,  with  several  other  friends  of  Soc- 
rates, to  Mcgara,  where  they  were  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  Euclid,  and  remained  till  the  ferment  a. 
Athens  subsided.    Brucker  says,  that  Plato  rectiw* 
instruction  in  dialectics  from  Euclid.    (Hut.  CrU. 
Pkilo*.,  vol.  1,  p.  61 1, 633.)    But  no  other  writer  has 
any  reference  to  it.    It  ia  rather  probable  that  both,  in 
their  philosophical  conversations,  sought  to  ennch  and 
to  settle  each  other's  knowledge     Hence  Cicero  re- 
lates, that  the  Megarean  philosopher  drew  many  of  bis 
opiruona  from  Plato.    (Acadan.  Quasi  ,  4,  42.)  De- 
sirous of  making  himself  maater  of  all  the  wisdom  and 
learning  which  the  age  could  furnish,  Plato,  after  this, 
travelled  into  every  country  which  was  so  for  cnlight 
ened  as  to  promise  him  any  recompense  of  his  labour. 
He  first  visited  that  part  of  Magna  Graecu  where  a 
celebrated  school  of  philosophy  bad!  been  established 
by  Pythagoras.    According  to  Cicero,  Quintiliar,  and 
Valeriua  Maximus,  the  particular  object  of  llua  visit 
wts  to  enrich  his  theoretical  knowledge  ;  but,  act  rid- 
ing to  Apuleiua,  it  waa  with  more  especial  reference 
to  moral  improvement.    It  is  commonly  believed  that 
Plato  became  formally  a  scholar  of  the  Pythagorean*, 
and  many  persons  are  expressly  named  as  his  teachers 
in  the  doctrines  of  that  sect  of  philosophy.    But  this 
multitude  of  teachera  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  excite 
suspicion ;  and,  besides,  Plato 
at  least  thirty  years  old,  and  waa 
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attainted  with  the  Pythagorean  7 •teen  long  previous 
.0  hie  Italian  voyage.    How  l«  <ig  Plato  remained  in 
Italy  cannot  be  determined,  sine  a  all  the  accounts  rel- 
ative to  this  point  are  de6cient.    But  to  much  ia  cer- 
tain, that  he  did  not  leave  this  country  before  he  had 
gained  the  entire  friendship  of  the  principal  Pythago- 
rean*, of  which  they  subsequently  gave  most  unequiv- 
ocal proofs.    From  Italy  Plato  went  to  Cyrene,  a  cel- 
ebrated Gnsk  cobny  in  Africa.    It  ia  not  certain 
wliether  be  visited  Sicily  in  passing.    According  to 
\puleius,  the  object  of  li.s  journey  was  to  learn  math- 
ematics of  Theodores.    This  mathematician,  whose 
fame,  perhaps,  surpassed  bis  knowledge,  had  given  in- 
struction to  the  young  in  Athens  in  this  branch  of  sci- 
ence ;  and  Plato,  in  all  probability,  merely  wished  now 
to  complete  his  knowledge  on  this  subject.  (Tenne- 
mann's  Life  of  Plato,  Edw.  ir.,  p  336.)    From  Cy- 
rene he  proceeded  to  Egypt,  and,  in  order  to  travel 
with  more  safety  upon  his  journey  to  the  last-named 
country,  he  assumed  the  character  of  a  merchant,  and, 
as  a  seller  of  oil,  passed  through  the  kingdom  of  Ar- 
taxences  Mnemon.    Wherever  be  came,  he  obtained 
information  from  the  Egyptian  priests  concerning  their 
astronomical  observations  and  calculations.    It  has 
been  asserted  that  it  waa  in  Egypt  that  Plato  acquired 
nis  opinions  concerning  the  origin  of  the  world,  and 
'earned  the  doctrines  of  transmigration  and  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
fle  learned  the  Utter  doctrine  from  Socrates,  snd  the 
former  from  the  school  of  Pythagoras.    It  is  not  like- 
ly that  Plato,  in  the  habit  of  a  merchant,  could  have 
obtained  access  to  the  sacred  mysteries  of  Egypt ;  for, 
in  the  case  of  Pythagoras,  the  Egyptian  priests  were 
so  unwilling  to  communicate  their  secrets  to  stran- 
gers, that  even  a  royal  mandate  was  scarcely  sufficient 
in  a  Dingle  instance  to  procure  this  indulgence.  Little 
regard  is  therefore  doe  to  the  opinions  of  those  who 
assert  that  Plato  derived  his  system  ofphilosophy  from 
the  Egyptians.    (Iamblich  ,  Mytt.  JEg.,  I,  2,  p.  3.) 
That  Plato's  stay  in  Egypt  extended  to  a  period  of 
thirteen  years,  as  some  maintain,  or  even  three  years,  as 
others  state,  is  highly  incredible  ;  especially  as  there  is 
no  trace  in  his  works  of  Egyptian  research.    All  that 
he  tells  us  of  Egypt  indicates  at  most  a  very  scanty 
acquaintance  with  the  subject ;  and,  although  be  prais- 
es the  industry  of  the  priests,  his  estimate  of  their 
scientific  attainments  is  far  from  favourable.  (Repub., 
4,  p.  435.)    Nor  is  there  a  better  foundation  for  sup- 
posing that,  during  his  residenco  in  Egypt,  Plato  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  enriched  his  system  with  spoils  from  their  sacred 
books.    (Hud,  Dcm  Pr.,  4,  2,  $  15.—  GaU't  Court 
of  the  GtntUea.)   This  opinion  has,  it  is  true,  been 
maintained  by  several  Jewish  and  Christian  writers, 
but  it  has  little  foundation  beyond  mere  conjecture ; 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  it  originated  in 
that  injudicious  zeal  for  the  honour  of  revelation,  which 
led  these  writers  to  make  the  Hebrew  scriptures  or 
traditions  the  source  of  all  Gentile  wisdom.  After 
his  Egyptian  travels  Plato  came  to  Sicily,  and  visited 
Syracuse  when  he  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  in  the 
eighty-ninth  Olympiad,  and  in  the  reign  of  Dionysius 
-.he  Elder.    According  to  the  statement  of  all  the  wri- 
ters who  make  mention  of  this  tour,  his  only  object 
was  to  see  the  volcano  of  Etna  ;  but,  from  the  seVenlh 
letter  ascribed  to  him,  it  would  seem  that  higher  ob- 
jects engaged  his  attention,  and  that  his  wish  was  to 
study  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  their  institu- 
tions and  laws.    At  the  court  of  Dionysius  Plato  be- 
came acquainted  with  Dio,  the  brother-in-law  of  the 
tyrant,  snd  Dio  endeavoured  to  produce  an  influence 
upon  tho  mind  of  Dionysius  by  the  conversation  of 
Plato.    But  the  attempt  failed,  and  had  nearly  cost 
the  philosopher  his  life.    Dionysius  was  highly  in- 
censed at  tho  result  of  an  argument  in  which  he  was 
-orated  by  Plato,  who  took  occasion  also  to  advance 


in  the  course  of  it  some  bold  and  unpalatable  truths, 
and,  in  the  first  heat  of  his  passion,  he  would  almost 
have  punished  the  hardihood  of  the  philosopher  with 
death,  unless  Dio  and  Aristomenes  had  together  re- 
strained him  from  it.    They  conceived,  therefore,  that 
Plato  could  no  longer  stay  at  Syracuse  without  hazard, 
and  accordingly  aecured  a  passage  for  him  in  a  ship 
which  was  about  to  carry  borne  Polls,  a  Lacedaemonian 
ambassador, or,  according  to  Olympiodorus,  a  merchant 
of  ..Egina.    Dionysius  heard  of  it,  and  bribed  Poll* 
cither  to  throw  Plato  overboard,  or,  if  his  conscience 
would  not  allow  him  to  do  that,  to  sell  him  as  a  slave. 
He  was  accordingly  sold  by  the  treacherous  Polls  on 
the  islsnd  of  iEgina,  which  was  then  involved  in  war 
with  Athens.   According  to  some  writers,  he  was  sold 
by  the  ^Eginetans.  A  certain  Anniceris,  from  Cyrene, 
redeemed  him  for  twenty  or  thirty  mine.  Plato's 
friends  and  scholars  (according  to  some,  Dio  alone) 
collected  this  sum  in  order  to  indemnify  Anniceris, 
who,  however,  was  so  noble  minded,  that  with  the 
money  he  purchased  a  garden  in  the  Academy,  and 
presented  it  to  the  philosopher.    When  Plato  had 
completed  his  travels,  and  had  reached  the  end  of 
their  various  dangers  and  calamities,  he  returned  to 
Athens,  and  began  publicly  to  teach  philosophy  in  the 
Academy.    He  had  here  a  garden  from  paternal  inheri- 
tance, which  waa  purchased  for  five  hundred  drachms) ; 
so  thst,  if  the  story  of  Anniceris  be  true,  Plato  must 
have  had  two  gardens  in  this  place,  which  also  a  pas- 
sage from  Diogenes  sllows  us  to  conjecture.  This 
writer  remarks,  that  Plato  taught  philosophy  first  ir; 
the  Academy,  but  afterward  in  a  garden  at  Colonus. 
(Dtog.,  3, 5.)    His  Academy  soon  became  celebrated, 
and  waa  numerously  attended  by  high-born  and  noble 
young  men ;  for  he  had  before,  by  means  of  his  travels, 
and  probably  by  some  publications,  acquired  a  dis- 
tinguished name.    (Tewutnann,  Life  of  Plato,  Edu. 
tra.,  p.  342,  teq.)    Plato  taught  in  the  Academy  for  a 
period  of  twenty-two  years  prior  to  his  second  journey 
to  Syracuse,  which  he  undertook  at  the  instigation  of 
Dio,  who  hoped,  by  the  lessons  of  the  philosopher,  to 
influence  the  character  of  the  new  ruler  of  Syracuse. 
This  prince,  it  is  said,  had  been  brought  up  by  bis 
father  wholly  destitute  of  an  enlightened  education, 
and  it  waa  now  the  task  of  Plato  to  form  his  mind  by 
philosophy.    It  seems,  at  the  same  lime,  to  have  been 
the  plan  of  Dio  and  Plato  to  bring  about,  by  philo- 
sophies! instruction,  s  wholesome  reform  of  the  Sicilian 
constitution,  by  giving  it  a  more  aristocratic  charac- 
ter.   But,  whatever  may  have  been  their  intentions, 
they  were  all  frustrated  by  the  weak  and  voluptuous 
character  of  Dionysius.    Dio  becsme  the  object  of  the 
tyrant's  suspicion,  and  was  conveyed  away  to  the 
coast  of  Italy,  without,  however,  forfeiting  his  posses- 
sions.   In  this  conjuncture  of- affairs,  Plato  did  not 
long  remain  in  Syracuse,  where  his  position  would  at 
best  have  been  ambiguous.    Ho  returned  to  Athena, 
but,  in  consequence  of  some  fresh  disagreement  be- 
tween Dionysius  and  Dio,  with  respect  to  the  property 
of  the  latter,  he  was  induced  to  take  a  third  journey 
to  Syracuse.    The  reconciliation,  which  it  was  his  ob- 
ject to  effect,  completely  miscarried  ;  he  himself  came 
to  an  open  rupture  with  Dionysius,  and  only  obtained 
a  free  departure  from  Sicily  through  the  active  inter- 
position of  his  Pythagorean  friends  at  Tarcntum.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  took  sny  part  in  the  later  con- 
duct of  Sicilian  affairs,  though  his  nephew  sad  disci 
pie  Speusippos,  and  others  of  the  Academy,  rendered 
personal  assistance  to  Dio,  in  a  warliko  expedition 
against  Dionysius.    From  this  time  Plato  seems  to 
have  passed  his  old  sge  in  tranquillity  in  his  garden, 
near  the  Academy,  engaged  with  the  instruction  of 
numerous  disciples,  and  the  prosecution  of  his  literary 
labours.    He  died  while  yet  actively  employed  about 
his  philosophical  compositions.    Having  enjoyed  the 
of  an  athletic  constitution,  and  lived  all  bis 
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aaya  temperately,  be  arrived  at  the  eighty-first,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  the  seventy-ninth,  year  of  his 

rand  died,  through  the  mere  decay  of  nature,  in 
first  year  of  the  108th  Olympiad.    He  passed  his 
whole  life  in  a  state  )f  celibacy,  and  therefore  left  no 
natural  heirs,  but  transferred  his  effects  by  will  to  his 
fnend  Adiamantua.    The  grove  and  garden,  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  his  philosophical  labours,  at  last 
afforded  him  a  sepulchre.    Statues  and  altars  were 
erected  to  his  memory  ;  the  day  of  his  birth  long  con- 
tinued to  be  celebrated  as  a  festival  by  his  followers ; 
and  hi*  portrait  is  to  this  day  preserved  in  gems ;  but 
ihe  most  lasting  monuments  of  his  genius  are  his 
writings,  which  have  been  transmitted,  without  mate- 
rial injury,  to  the  present  times.— The  personal  char- 
acter of  Plato  has  been  very  differently  represented. 
On  the  one  hand,  his  encomiasts  have  not  failed  to 
adorn  him  with  every  excellence,  and  to  express  the 
most  superstitious  veneration  for  his  memory.  His 
enemies,  on  the  other,  have  not  scrupled  to  load  him 
with  reproach,  and  charge  him  with  practices  shame- 
fully inconsistent  with  the  purity  and  dignity  of  the 
philosophical  character.    (Athenaus,  11,  p.  507. — 
Diog.  Laert.,  3,  26.)    We  cannot  so  implicitly  adopt 
the  panegyrics  of  the  former,  as  to  suppose  him  to 
have  been  free  from  human  frailties ;  and  we  have  a 
right  to  require  much  better  proofs  tbsn  his  calumni- 
ators have  adduced,  before  we  can  suppose  him  to 
have  been  cspable  of  sinking,  from  the  sublime  specu- 
lations of  philosophy,  into  the  most  infamous  vices. 
The  reproaches  with  which  Plato  has  been  assailed,  as 
having  boasted  that  he  could  supply  their  master's  place 
to  the  bereaved  disciples  of  Socrates,  but  ill  agrees  with 
ihe  pious  affection  with  which  he  bewailed  his  death, 
and  ascribed  to  him,  as  the  fruits  of  his  lessons,  bis 
whole  philosophy.    Nor  can  we  help  thinking  thai  there 
Is  much  injustice  in  the  charge  brought  against  him, 
ef  malice  and  ill  feeling  towards  his  fellow-scholars ; 
though,  at  the  same  lime,  we  must  admit,  that,  to  all 
appearances,  be  did  not  cultivate  a  very  intimate  friend- 
ship with  anyone  among  them,  who  afterword  became 
dlustrious  in  philosophy  :  nay,  more,  it  sppears  that 
he  reviewed  with  some  bitterness  the  doctrines  of 
Aristippus,  Antisthenes,  and  Euclid    To  the  more 
soaring  flight  of  his  own  lofty  views,  their  incomplete 
and  exclusive  notions  must  unquestionably  have  ap- 
peared unworthy  of  the  school  of  Socrates,  and,  as 
they  began  by  attacking  his  own  system,  it  was  but 
natural  that  Plato  should  retaliate  with  some  degree 
of  bitterness  and  warmth.    The  by  no  means  exalted 
opinion  entertained  by  Plato  of  his  philosophies!  con- 
temporaries necessarily  became  a  farther  ground  for 
the  charge  against  him  of  overweening  haughtiness  ; 
and  it  would  even  appear  that  other  causes  existed  for 
the  imputation.    A  certain  contempt  for  the  mass  of 
the  people  stands  out  prominently  enough  in  his  wri- 
tings, while  his  commendation  of  philosophy,  as  op- 
posed to  common  sense,  might  easily  have  been  taken 
as  personal.    Besides  all  this,  the  splendour  of  his 
school,  especially  when  compared  with  the  aimplicity 
and  even  poverty  of  the  Socratic,  seems  to  have  be- 
tokened a  degree  of  pretension  and  display,  which  nat- 
arally  brought  upon  it  the  ridicule  of  the  comic  wri- 
ters.   It  cannot  be  dissembled,  that  Plato  gave  to 
philosophy  and  to  human  culture  in  general  a  tenden- 
cy towards  ornament  and  refinement,  a  splendour  of 
language  and  form,  far  removed  from  the  pristine  se- 
venty and  rigour,  and  greatly  favouring  the  fast-grow- 
ing spirit  of  effeminacy-    His  school  was  less  a  school 
of  hsrdy  deeds  for  all,  than  of  polished  culture  for  the 
higher  classes,  who  had  no  other  object  than  to  en- 
hance the  enjoyment  of  their  privileges  and  wealth. 
Tliu>  remark,  however,  does  not  so  much  apply  to 
Plato  as  to  the  age  in  which  be  livsd,  and  to  which 
jibing  else  was  left  than  to  moderate  and  retard  the 
>of  morality  byits  intellect  mil  progress  and  en- 
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ligbtenment.    {Hitter,  History  of  Pkilosapay,  vet  t 
p.  152.  Eng.  tr.)— Several  anecdotes  are  preaerred, 
which  reflect  honour  upon  the  moral  principles  usl 
character  of  Plato.    Such  waa  his  command  of  tem- 
per, that,  when  he  was  lifting  up  his  band  to  coned 
his  servant  for  some  offence,  perceiving  himself  aiign, 
he  kept  his  arm  fixed  in  that  posture,  and  said  u  i 
friend,  who  at  that  moment  asked  him  what  be  »a 
doing,  "  I  am  punishing  a  passionate  man."— At  to- 
other time,  he  said  to  one  of  his  slaves,  *  I  «*>jld 
chastise  you  if  I  were  not  angry. " — At  the  01* b.^* 
games  he  bsppened  to  pass  a  day  with  some  stratum, 
who  were  much  delighted  with  his  easy  and  tdabfc 
conversation,  but  were  no  farther  informed  concerning 
him  than  that  his  name  was  Plato ;  for  be  had  pur- 
posely avoided  saying  anything  respecting  Socrates  ot 
the  Academy.   At  parting,  he  invited  them,  when  tbty 
should  visit  Athens,  to  take  up  theii  residence  »t  i» 
house.    Not  long  afterwsrd  they  accepted  his  «ivit» 
tion,  and  were  courteously  entertained.    Dunng  ttra 
stay,  they  requested  that  he  would  introduce  them  te 
his  namesake,  the  famous  philosopher,  and  show  then 
his  Acadomy.    Plato,  smiling,  said,  '*  I  ao  the  person 
you  wish  to  see."    The  discovery  surprised  them  ex- 
ceedingly ;  for  tbey  could  not  easily  pemwde  tbeoa 
selves  that  so  eminent  a  philosopher  wouM  eofi^s-ecm? 
to  converse  so  familiarly  with  strangers.  (£lt*n. 
Var.  Hi*t.,  4,  9.)— When  Plato  was  told  that  hi.  ene- 
mies were  busily  employed  in  circulating  report*  to  his 
disadvantage,  he  said,  "  I  will  live  so  that  none  shtl' 
believe  them." — One  of  his  friends,  re  marking  that  be 
seemed  as  desirous  to  learn  himself  as  to  teach  others, 
asked  him  how  long  he  intended  to  be  a  scholar. 
"As  long,"  replied  he,  "as  I  am  not  ashamed  to grcsi 
wiser  and  better."— It  is  from  the  writings  of  Plats 
chiefly  lliBt  we  sre  to  form  a  judgment  of  his  ment  at 
a  philosopher,  and  of  tho  service  which  he  rendered  r« 
science.    No  one  csn  be  conversant  with  these  with- 
out perceiving  that  his  actions  always  retained  a  airong 
tincture  of  that  poetical  spirit  which  be  discovered  it 
bis  first  productions.    This  is  the  principal  g"™*>  °» 
those  lofty  encomiums  which  both  anc»ent  and  modem 
critics  have  passed  upon  his  style,  and  pareeularry  ol 
ihe  high  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  by  C>eero, 
who,  treating  of  the  subject  of  diction,  says,  "That  U 
Jupiter  were  to  speak  in  the  Greek  tongue,  he  would 
use  the  language  of  Plato  "    {De  Oral.,  3,  » )— 
The  accurate  Stagirite  describes  it  as  "A  middle  spe- 
cies of  diction,  between  verse  and  prose. "  (Anal., 
ap.  Laert.)    Some  of  his  dialogues  are  elevated  by 
such  sublime  and  glowing  conceptions,  are  enriched 
with  such  copious  diction,  and  flow  in  so  barroonKwu 
a  rhythm,  that  they  may  be  truly  pronounced  highly 
poetical.    Even  in  the  discussion  of  abstract  subjects, 
the  language  of  Plato  is  often  clesr,  simple,  and  mllot 
harmony.    At  other  times,  however,  he  becomes  wr- 
gid  snd  swelling,  and  involves  himself  in  obscurities 
which  were  either  the  offspring  of  a  lofty  fancy,  or  bor- 
rowed from  the  Italic  school.    Several  ancient  crocs 
have  noticed  these  blemishes  in  the  writings  of  P^io 
The  same  inequality  which  is  so  apparent  in  the  styfe 
of  Plato,  may  also  be  observed  in  hie  cor>csf»»08*- 
While  he  adheres  to  the  school  of  Socrates,  and  dis- 
courses upen  moral  topics,  he  is  much  more  pi«^ 
than  when  he  loses  himself  with  Pythagoras,  m  ab- 
struse speculations  — The  dialogues  of  Plato,  which 
treat  of  various  subjects,  and  were  written  with  defici- 
ent views,  are  classed  by  the  ancients  under  the  two 
heads  of  didactic  and  xnqutttttvt.    The  dultutvc  are 
subdivided  into  apecvlaltvc  (including  pAyancai 
logical),  and  practical  (comprehending  ethcaU  and  pa* 
liticat).    The  second  class,  the  inawitive,  ie  charac- 
terized by  terms  taken  from  the  athletic  art,  and  drvv 
ded  into  thegynuiewrtc  and  agonistic    The  ds^egoe* 
termed  gymnastic were  imagined  o  be  similar  to  »x' 
and  were  subdmded  into  the  mmnrntu  (a*  «.* 
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sembling  iie  fetching  of  Che  rudiments  of  the  art) , 
and  the  parasite  (as  represented  by  a  skirmish,  or 
trial  of  proficiency).    The  agonistic  dialogues,  sup- 
posed to  resemble  the  eombst,  were  either  endeietic  (as 
exhibiting  specimens  of  skill),  or  anatreptic  (as  pre- 
senting the  spectacle  of  a  perfect  defeat).    Instead  of 
this  whimsical  classification,  tbey  may  more  properly 
be  divided  into  physical,  logical,  ethical,  and  political. 
— The  writings  of  Plato  were  originally  collected  by 
Herroodurus,  one  of  his  pupils.    One  circumstance  it 
•  particularly  necessary  to  remark  :  that,  among  other 
ihinga  which  Plato  received  from  foreign  philosophy, 
be  was  careful  to  borrow  the  art  of  concealing  his  real 
opinions.    His  inclination  towards  this  kind  of  con- 
cealment appears  from  the  obscure  language  which 
abounds  in  his  writings,  and  may  indeed  be  learned 
from  his  own  express  assertions.    "  It  is  a  difficult 
thing,"  br»  observes,  •*  to  discover  the  nature  of  the 
Creator  of  the  universe ;  and,  being  discovered,  it  is 
impossible,  and  would  even  be  impious,  to  expose  the 
discovery  to  vulgar  understandings."    This  concealed 
mothod  of  philosophising  he  was  induced  to  adopt  from 
a  regard  to  personal  safety,  and  from  motives  of  vani- 
ty.   (Enfield's  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p.  JOG, 
icqg.) — Plato,  by  his  philosophical  education,  and  the 
superiority  of  his  natural  talents,  was  placed  on  an 
eminence  which  gave  him  a  commanding  view  of  the 
systems  of  his  contemporaries,  without  allowing  him 
to  be  involved  in  their  prcjudicea.    (Sophist*,  vol.  2, 
p.  262,  265,  ed.  Bip  —Cratyl.,  p.  345,  288.)  He 
always  considered  theoretical  and  practical  philoso- 
phy as  forming  essential  parts  of  the  same  whole  ; 
and  thought  it  was  only  by  means  of  true  philosophy 
that  human  nature  could  attain  its  proper  perfection. 
(De  Repub.,  vol.  7.  p.  76,  ed.  flip.)— His  critical  ac- 
quaintance with  preceding  systems,  and  his  own  ad- 
vantages, enabled  Plato  to  form  more  adequate  no- 
tions of  the  proper  end,  extent,  and  character  of  phi- 
losophy.   Philosophy  he  defined  to  be  science,  prop- 
erly so  called.    The  source  of  knowledge  he  pronoun- 
ced to  be,  not  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  which  are 
occupied  with  contingent  matter,  nor  yet  the  nnder- 
$  landing,  but  Reason  (Phado,  vol.  1,  p.  225,  ed. 
Bin.),  whose  object  is  that  which  is  invariable  andoA- 
solute  (rd  dvrue  bv.—Phadr.,  vol.  10,  p.  247,  ed. 
Bip.).    He  held  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  in  the 
soul  of  certain  innate  ideas  (vot/fiara),  which  form  the 
basis  of  our  conceptions,  and  the  elements  of  our  prac- 
tical resolutions.    To  these  Ideat,  as  he  termed  them 
(the  eternal  irnpadtiypara,  types  and  models  of  all 
things,  and  the  apxai,  or  principles  of  our  knowledge), 
we  refer  the  infinite  variety  of  individual  objects  pre- 
sented to  us  (rd  Anetpov  and  to  n-oAAd).    Hence  it 
follows,  that  all  these  details  of  knowledge  are  not  the 
results  of  experience,  but  only  developed  by  it.  The 
soul  recollects  the  ideas,  in  proportion  as  it  becomes 
acquainted  with  their  copies  (Apoiufiara),  with  which 
the  world  is  filled  ;  the  process  being  that  of  recalling 
to  mind  the  circumstances  of  a  state  of  pre-exiatence. 
iPhado,  vol.  I,  p  74,  75.  —Phatdr.,  vol.  10,  p.  249.) 
Inasmuch  as  the  objects  thus  presented  to  the  mind 
correspond  in  part  with  its  ideas,  they  must  have  some 
principle  in  common  ;  that  principle  is  the  Divinity, 
who  has  formed  these  external  objects  after  the  model 
•f  the  ideas.    (De  Repub.,  6,  vol.  7,  p  U6,  seqq. — 
rim  ,  vol.  9,  p.  348.)    Such  are  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  the  philosophy  of  Plato  ;  in  accordance  with 
which  he  placed  the  principles  of  identity  and  contra- 
diction among  the  highest  laws  of  philosophy  (Phadr., 
vol.  10,  p  226,  230.  —  De  Repub.,  6,  vol.  7,  p.  122, 
etc.),  and  drew  a  distinction  between  Empirical  knowl- 
edge  and  Rational ;  the  one  being  derived  from  the 
Intellectual,  the  other  from  the  External  world  (k6o- 
ftoc  alodnrbc  and  vonrdc)  •  making  the  latter  the  only 
true  object  of  philosophy. — The  division  of  philosophy 
into  Logic  (Dialectics).  Metaphysics  (Physiology  or 
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Physics),  snd  Morals  (the  Political  Science),  has  beet 
principally  brought  about  by  Plato  (Seztus  ad.  Math. 
7,  16),  who  clearly  laid  down  the  chief  attributes  of 
each  of  these  sciences,  and  their  mutual  dependen- 
cies, and  distinguished  also  between  the  analytical  and 
synthetical  methods.  Philosophy,  therefore,  is  under 
great  obligation  to  him,  quoad  formam.  She  ia  no 
less  indebted  to  him  for  the  lights  he  has  thrown  upon 
the  above  parts  considered  separately ;  though  he  did 
not  profess  to  deliver  a  system  of  each,  but  continu- 
ally excited  the  attention  of  others,  in  order  to  farthei 
discoveries. — Plato  considered  the  sou  to  be  a  self- 
acting  energy  (airo  lavro  kivovv. — De  Leg.,  10,  vol. 

9,  p.  88,  seqq) ;  and,  viewed  as  combined  with  the- 
body,  he  distinguished  in  it  two  parts,  the  rational 
(XoyiariKoc  vovc),  and  the  irrational  or  animal  (A/o- 
■yiortKov  or  liridvftnriicdv),  mutually  corrected  by  a 
sort  of  middle  term  (ifop.6c  or  to  tivpoci&ie).  The  an- 
imal part  has  its  origin  in  the  imprisonment  of  the 
soul  in  the  body  ;  the  intellectual  still  retains  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  Ideas,  whereby  it  is  capable  of  re- 
turning to  the  happy  condition  of  spirits.  In  Plato 
we  discover  also  a  more  complete  discrimination  of 
the  faculties  of  knowledge,  sensation,  and  volition  (De 
Repub.,  4,  vol.  6,  o  367,  ed.  Bip  ),  with  admirable 
remarks  on  their  operations,  and  on  the  different  spe- 
cies of  perception,  of  sensation,  of  motives  determin 
ing  the  will,  as  well  as  the  relations  between  thought 
and  speech.  (Theett..  ed.  Steph.,  p.  189,  E.,  seqq.— 
Phileb.,  p.  88,  D.) — Plato  has  rendered  no  less  ser- 
vice to  philosophy  by  affording  it  the  first  sketch  of  the 
laws  of  thought,  the  rules  of  propositions,  of  conclu- 
sions, snd  proof,  and  of  the  analytic  method  :  the  dis- 
tinction drawn  between  the  Universal  (koivov)  and 
Substance  (oioia) ;  and  the  Particular  and  the  Acci- 
dental. He  diligently  investigated  the  characteristics 
of  Truth,  and  detected  the  signs  of  the  phenomenon 
or  apparent  Truth.  To  him  we  owe  the  first  attempt 
at  the  construction  of  a  philosophical  language  (in  the 
Cratylua) ;  the  first  development  of  an  abstract  idee 
of  knowledge  and  science ;  the  first  logical  statement 
of  the  properties  of  Matter,  Form,  Substance,  Acci- 
dent, Cause  and  Effect,  of  Natural  and  Independent 
causes  of  Reality  (rd  Av),  and  of  Apparent  Reality 
(q)aiv6fievov) ;  a  more  adequate  idea  of  the  Divinity, 
as  a  Being  eminently  good,  with  a  more  accurate  induc- 
tion of  the  Divine  Attributes,  espe/  jelly  the  moral  ones ; 
accompanied  by  remarks  on  the  popular  religion,  and 
an  essay  towards  a  demonstration  of  the  existence  of 
God  by  reasonings  drawn  from  Cosmology.   (De  Leg., 

10,  vol.  9,  p.  68  ;  12,  vol.  9,  p.  229  —  Phileb.,  vol. 
4,  p.  224.  —  Epinomis.,  vol.  9,  p.  254,  seqq)  He 
represents  the  Divinity  as  the  author  of  the  world,  in- 
asmuch as  he  introduced  into  rude  matter  (irhf—rd 
dpopfov)  order  and  harmony,  by  moulding  it  after 
the  Ideas,  and  conferring,  together  with  a  rotatory  mo- 
tion, a  harmonious  body,  governed,  as  in  the  case  of 
individual  animals,  by  a  rational  spirit.  (Tennsmann, 
Manual  of  Philos.,  p.  110,  seqq.,  Johnston's  transL) 
— In  theology,  the  fcindamental  doctrine  of  Plato,  as 
of  all  other  ancient  philosophers,  is,  that  from  nothing 
nothing  can  proceed.  Thia  universal  axiom,  applied 
not  only  to  the  infinite  efficient,  but  to  the  material 
cause,  Plato,  in  his  Tinwus,  assumes  as  the  ground  of 
his  reasoning  concerning  the  origm  of  the  world.  In 
this  dialogue,  which  comprehends  his  whole  doctrine 
on  the  subject  of  the  formation  of  the  universe,  matter 
is  so  manifestly  spoken  of  as  eternally  coexiating  with 
God,  that  this  part  of  his  doctrine  could  not  have  been 
mistaken  by  so  many  learned  and  able  writers,  had 
tbey  not  been  seduced  by  the  desire  of  establishing  s 
coincidence  of  doctrine  between  the  writings  of  Plato 
and  Moses.  It  is  certsin  that  neither  Cicero  (Acad. 
Queest.,  1,  6),  nor  Apuleius  (1,  p.  184),  nor  Alcinotii 
(c  12),  nor  even  the  later  commentator  Chalcidiua, 
understood  their  maater  in  any  other  sense  thin  as  art 
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gutting  two  primary  and  incorruptible  principles,  God 
•nd  Matter.  The  passages  quoted  by  those  wbo  main- 
tain the  contrary  opinion  are  by  no  means  sufficient 
for  tbeii  porpose. — Matter,  according  to  Plato,  is  an 
eternal  and  infinite  principle.  His  doctrine  on  this 
nead  is  thus  explained  by  Cicero  {Acad,  Quasi ,  I, 
8) :  "  Matter,  from  which  all  things  are  produced  and 
formed,  is  a  substance  without  form  or  quality,  but 
espable  of  receiving  all  forms  and  undergoing  every 
kind  of  change ;  in  which,  however,  it  never  suffers 
annihilation,  hot  merely  a  solution  of  iu  parts,  which 
are  in  their  nature  infinitely  divisible,  and  move  in 
portions  of  space  which  are  also  infinitely  indivisible. 
When  tha|  principle  which  we  call  quality  is  moved, 
and  act*  upon  matter,  it  undergoes  an  entire  change, 
and  those  forms  are  produced  from  which  arises  the 
diversified  and  coherent  system  of  the  universe." 
This  doctrine  Plato  unfolds  at  large  in  his  Timaeus, 
and  particularly  insists  on  the  notion,  that  matter  has 
originally  no  form,  but  is  capable  of  receiving  any. 
He  calls  it  the  mother  and  receptacle  of  forms,  ny  the 
union  of  which  with  matter  the  universe  becomes  per- 
ceptible to  the  senses  ;  and  maintains  that  the  visible 
world  owes  its  form  to  the  energy  of  the  divine  intel- 
lectual nature — It  was  also  a  doctrine  of  Plato,  that 
there  is  in  matter  a  necessary,  but  blind  and  refracto- 
ry, force  ;  and  that  hence  arises  a  propensity  in  mat- 
ter to  disorder  and  deformity,  which  is  the  cause  of 
all  the  imperfection  that  appears  in  the  works  of  God, 
and  the  origin  of  evil.  On  this  subject  Plato  writes 
with  wonderful  obscurity ;  but,  as  far  as  we  are  able 
to  trace  his  conceptions,  he  sppears  to  have  thought, 
that  matter,  from  its  nature,  resists  the  will  of  the  Su- 
preme Artificer,  so  that  he  cannot  perfectly  execute 
his  designs  ;  and  that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  mixture 
of  good  and  evil  which  is  found  in  the  material  world. 
The  principle  opposite  to  matter,  in  the  system  of 
Plato,  is  God.  He  taught  that  there  is  an  intelligent 
cause,  wti:h  is  the  origin  of  all  spiritual  being,  and 
the  f}n-«  of  the  material  world.  The  nsture  of  this 
great  Being  he  pronounced  it  difficult  to  discover,  and, 
when  discovered,  impossible  to  divulge.  The  exist- 
once  of  God  be  inferred  from  the  marks  of  intelligence 
which  appear  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  bodies 
in  the  visible  world  ;  and,  from  the  unity  of  the  mate- 
rial system,  be  concluded  that  the  mind  by  which  it 
was  formed  must  be  one.  God,  according  to  Plato,  ia 
the  Supreme  Intelligence,  incorporeal,  without  begin- 
ning, end,  or  change,  and  capable  of  being  perceived 
only  by  the  mind.  The  Divine  Reason,  the  eternal 
region  of  Ideas  or  forms,  Plato  speaks  of  aa  having  al- 
ways existed,  and  as  the  Divine  principle  which  estab- 
lished the  order  of  the  world.  He  appears  to  have 
conceived  of  this  principle,  as  distinct  not  merely  from 
matter,  but  from  the  efficient  cause,  and  as  eternally 
containing  within  itself  Ideas,  or  intelligible  forms, 
which,  flowing  from  the  fountain  of  the  divine  essence, 
have  in  themselves  a  real  existence,  and  which,  in  the 
formation  of  the  visible  world,  were,  by  the  energy  of 
the  efficient  cause,  united  to  matter,  to  produce  sensi- 
ble bodies. — It  wss  snothcr  doctrine  in  the  Platonic 
system,  that  the  Deity  formed  the  material  world  after 
a  perfect  archetype,  which  had  eternally  subsisted  in 
his  Reason,  and  endued  it  with  a  soul.  "God,"  says 
be,  "produced  mind  prior  in  time  aa  well  aa  in  excel- 
ence  to  the  body,  that  the  latter  might  be  subject  to 
Jie  former. — From  that  substance,  which  is  indivisible 
ind  always  the  same,  and  from  that  which  is  corporeal 
and  divisible,  he  compounded  a  third  kind  of  sub- 
stance, participating  in  the  nature  of  both." — This 
substance,  which  is  not  eternal,  but  produced,  and 
which  derives  the  superior  part  of  its  nature  from  God, 
and  the  inferior  from  matter,  Plato  supposed  to  be  the 
animating  principle  in  the  universe,  pervading  and 
adorning  all  things.  This  third  principle  in  nature  is, 
in  the  Platonic  system,  inferior  to  the  Deity,  being  de- 
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I  rived  from  that  Diva*  Reason  which  it  Jw  hum 
the  Ideal  world ;  be^in  differing  fundamentally  fa  on 
the  Stoical  doctrin*  of  the  soul  of  the  world,  wfe*k 
supposed  the  essence  of  the  Divine  nature  oitTustJ 
through  the  universe.  It  is  evident,  from  this  aecoont 
or  the  doctriue  of  Plato  concerning  God  and  the  soul 
of  the  world,  that  it  differs  materially  from  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  afterward  received  into  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  Plato  did  not  suppose  three  subtfanee* 
in  one  divine  essence,  separate  from  the  visible  world , 
but  taught  that  the  Aoyor,  or  Reason  of  God,  11  the 
seat  of  the  intelligible  world  or  of  Ideas,  and  that  lot 
soul  of  the  world  is  a  third  t  .inordinate  nature,  com- 
pounded of  intelligence  and  rtaiter.  In  the  language 
of  Plato,  the  universe,  being  animated  by  a  soul  which 
proceeds  from  God,  is  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  seTenl 
part*  of  nature,  particularly  the  heavenly  bodies,  arc 
Gods.  He  probably  conceived  many  suhord mate  di- 
vinities to  have  been  produced  at  the  same  time  with 
the  soul  of  the  world,  and  imagined  that  the  Supreme 
Being  Appointed  them  to  the  charge  of  forming  animal 
bo<J:es,  and  superintending  the  visible  world :  a  doc- 
trine which  be  seems  to  have  borrowed  from  the  Pyth- 
agoreans, and  particularly  from  Tunwus  the  Locrian. 

j  — Plato  appears  to  have  taught,  that  the  soul  of  man 
is  derived  by  emanation  from  God  ;  but  that  this  em- 
anation was  not  immediate,  but  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  soul  of  the  world,  which  was  itself  de- 
based by  some  material  admixture  ;  and,  consequently, 
that  the  human  soul,  receding  farther  from  the  First 
Intelligence,  is  inferior  in  perception  to  the  soul  of  the 
world.    He  teaches,  also,  in  express  terms,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  immortality  of  the  rational  soui ;  bu  be 
hss  rested  the  proof  of  this  doctrine  upon  arguments 
drawn  from  the  more  fsnciful  parts  of  his  system.  Fwf 
example :  In  nature,  all  things  terminate  in  their  con- 
traries ;  the  state  of  sleep  terminates  in  that  of  ws- 
king;  and  the  reverse  :  so  life  ends  in  death,  and  death 
in  life.    The  soul  is  a  simple  indivisible  substance, 
and  therefore  incapable  of  dissolution  or  corruption. 
The  objects  to  which  it  naturally  adheres  are  spiritual 
and  incorruptible ;  therefore  iu  nsture  is  so.    All  our 
knowledge  ia  acquired  by  the  reminiscence  of  ideas 
contemplated  in  a  prior  state:  as  the  soul  must  ha\e 
existed  before  this  life,  it  is  probable  it  will  continue 
to  exist  sfter  it.    Life  being  the  conjunction  of  the 
soul  with  the  body,  death  ia  nothing  more  than  their 
separation.    Whatever  ia  the  principle  of  motion  must 
be  incapable  of  destruction.    Such  is  the  substance  of 
the  argument*  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  contain- 
ed in  the  celebrated  dialogue  of  the  Pbaedo.   It  i* 
happy  for  mankind  that  their  belief  of  this  important 
doctrine  rests  upon  firmer  grounds  than  this  futik 
reasoning.    {Enfield's  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  1, 
p.  229,  *eqq.) — The  interesting  research  which  Plate 
earned  so  far,  respecting  the  Supreme  Good,  belongs 
to  the  subject  of  Morals.    Virtue  he  defined  to  be  the 
imitation  of  God,  or  the  effort  of  man  to  attain  to  a  rs- 
semblsnce  of  his  original ;  or,  in  other  terms,  a  unison 
and  harmony  of  all  our  principles  and  actions  eccsni- 
ing  to  reason,  whence  results  the  highest  degree  of 
happiness.    Virtue  is  one,  but  compounded  of  four  el- 
ements :  Wisdom,  Courage  or  Constancy,  Temper- 
ance, and  Justice ;  which  are  otherwise  termed  the 
four  cardinal  virtues.    Such  virtues  he  describe!  as 
arising  out  of  an  independence  of,  and  superiority  to, 
the  influence  of  the  senses.    In  his  practicsl  philoso- 
phy Plato  blended  a  right  principle  of  moral  oWigauo" 
with  a  spirit  of  gentleness  and  humanity  ;  and  educa- 
tion he  described  as  a  liberal  cultivation  and  moral  dis- 
cipline of  the  mind.    Politics  he  defined  to  be  the  ap- 
plication, on  a  great  scale,  of  the  laws  of  morality ;  s 
society  being  composed  of  indfviduala,  and  therefor* 
under  similar  obligations ;  and  its  end  to  be  liberty 
and  concord.    In  giving  a  sketch  of  his  Republic,  as 
governed  according  to  reaaon.  Plato  bad  ncticulart* 
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an  ne  to  (Le  character  and  the  political  difficulties  of  ! 
Ut*  Greeks,  connecting  at  the  same  time  the  discus* 
stot.  or  this  subject  with  his  metaphysical  opinions  rc- 
i peeing  the  souL — Beauty  he  considered  to  be  the  sen- 1 
mble  representation  of  moral  and  physical  perfection  ; 
sonsrquently  it  is  one  with  Truth  and  Goodness,  and 
insnitrs  love  which  leads  to  virtue,  forming  what  is 
»alied  Platonic  love.    (Tenncmann,  Manual,  p.  117.) 

\  General  View  of  the  Philosophy  of  Plato. 

It  retires,  indeed,  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
bistcry  of  philosophy  to  appreciate  the  whole  influence 
which  Plato  has  exercised  upon  the  human  mind ; 
and,  still  more,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  bis  works 
to  comprehend  their  real  acope  and  depth.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  such  an  erroneous  esti- 
mate of  his  character  should  generally  prevail ;  so  that, 


as  Schleiermacher  well  observes  (Pre/,  to  Introd.  to 

passages  should 
the  eyes  of  students  until  they  forgot  that  in  the  mind 


DutefHo),  his  brilliant 


shouid  have  dazzled 


of  Plato  these  were  but  resting- stones  and  reliefs  (ne- 
cessary concessions  to  human  weakness)  to  enable 
tbe  mind  to  ascend  lo  a  far  higher  range  of  thought. 
And  yet  there  are  certain  eraa  in  the  history  of  hu- 
man reason,  in  which  the  operation  of  Piatonism  comes 
out  in  a  form  too  striking  to  permit  any  doubt  of  its 
power  or  disrespect  to  its  memory.  It  was  something 
more  than  eloquence  and  fancy  which  Cicero,  perplexed 
as  he  sometimes  seems  to  be  with  the  dialectical  ma- 
notuvres  of  Plato,  discovered  in  those  theories  through 
which  he  proposed  to  conduct  the  spirit  of  philosophy 
into  Rome.  It  was  not  mere  ingenuity  and  abstraction 
which  induced  the  reformers  of  heathenism  to  adopt 
his  name,  so  that,  in  tbe  words  of  Augustine  (De  Ctvit. 
Dei,  8,  10),  "rcccntioru  qvique  pkUotophi  nobilissi- 
Btj,  qtubuM  Plato  tcetanduM  plocuil,  noluerint  at  did 
Peripatetics*  aui  Academicot,  ted  Platonicos. "  Some- 
thing more  than  ordinary  reason  (and  so  the  wisest 
Christians  always  thought)  must  have  informed  that 
spirit  which,  after  lying  dormant  for  three  centuries, 
was  resuscitated  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity,  and 
entered  into  that  body  of  rationalism  which,  whether 
under  the  name  of  Gnosticism  or  the  Alezandrean 
School,  rose  up  by  the  aide  of  tbe  true  faith,  to  wres- 
tle with  its  untried  strength,  and  to  bring  out  its  full 
form,  in  precision,  by  amities  with  an  antagonist  like 
itself  Once  more,  st  the  revival  of  literature,  Plato 
was  selected  as  the  leader  of  the  new  philosophical 
spirit,  which  was  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Romanism, 
and  with  it  the  law  of  Christianity.  Wherever  Plato 
baa  led.  he  has  elevated  and  improved  the  human  mind. 
He  has  been  followed  too  far — farther  than  the  Chris- 
tian may  follow  him ;  and  many  fatal  errors  have 
been  sheltered  under  his  nsme.  But  those  which 
hive  really  sprung  from  him  have  been  errors  of  tbe 
heart ;  errors  which  have  not  degraded  humsn  nature, 
nor  stifled  the  principle  of  virtue.  Even  the  scepti- 
cism of  the  later  acaoemica  offers  no  exception,  for  it 
had  no  authority  whatever'in  the  general  principles  of 
Plato.  Enthusiasm,  mysticism,  and  fanaticism  have 
been  the  extravagances  of  Piatonism ;  coldness,  ma- 
terialism, snd  scepticism  the  perversions  of  Aristotle. 
Each,  when  retained  in  his  proper  subordination,  has 
been  a  useful  servant  to  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
Gut  tbe  work  which  Plato  has  performed  is  far  higher 
than  that  of  Aristotle ;  one  has  drilled  the  intellect, 
Che  other  disciplined  the  affections ;  one  aided  in  sink- 
ing de«p  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  expanding  its 
form,  the  other  complicated  and  entangled  its  parts  by 
endeavouring  to  reduce  them  to  system  ;  one  supplied 
materials,  the  other  lent  instruments  to  shape  them  ; 
one  fairly  met  the  enemies  of  Christianity  upon  tbe 
ground  of  reason,  tbe  other  secretly  gave  way  to 
them  without  deserting  the  standard  of  authority  ;  one, 
when  it  rebelled,  rebelled  openly,  and  threw  up  her- 
esies; tbe  other  never  rebelled,  b't  engendered  and 


supported  corruption.  No  men  have  more  mistakes 
the  nature  of  Plato'a  system  than  those  who  hare  re- 
garded it  as  a  speculative  fabric,  auch  aa  men  of  pow- 
erful intellect  have  wrought  out  at  times  in  schools  and 
cloisters,  when  the  tranquillity  of  society  enabled  them 
to  think,  without  any  necessity  for  action.  Much,  il 
not  all,  of  tbe  Eastern  philosophy  was  of  this  caste. 
It  sprung  up  like  a  tree  in  the  desert,  very  beautiful 
but  very  useless,  under  an  atmosphere  fixed  and  change- 
leas,  perfect  in  all  its  outlines  from  the  absence  of  any- 
thing to  disturb  it.  Such,  also,  was  much  of  tbo  new 
Alexandrean  speculations,  until  Julian  brought  them 
to  bear  practically  upon  the  purification  of  the  heathen 
polytheism.  Such  also  waa  scholasticism,  and  such 
many  of  the  rival  theories  which  have  since  sprung  up 
in  Germany  under  the  stimulus  of  a  craving  curiosity, 
which  found  nothing  to  do  but  to  think.  We  shall, 
however,  never  understand  the  value  of  Plato's  phi- 
losophy, and  atill  less  tbe  arrangement  and  dependence 
of  its  parte,  without  viewing  it  in  this  light,  aa  a  prac- 
tical, not  a  speculative,  system.  Even  considered  as 
a  revival  of  the  modified  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  which, 
probably,  is  the  true  point  of  view,  it  is  still  practical. 
Pythagoras  was  full  of  other  thoughts  than  the-  abstract 
relation  of  numbers,  when  he  organized  his  wonderful 
society  to  restore  something  like  right  government 
and  religious  subordination  in  the  republics  of  Magna 
Grsscia.  He  was  as  far  from  dreaming  swsy  bis  rea- 
son in  empty  metaphysics,  though  high  and  abstract 
truth  was  a  necessary  condition  of  his  system,  as  Loy- 
ola was  from  resting  in  the  subtleties  of  scholastic 
theology  when  he  created  his  singular  polity  for  up- 
holding the  Romanist  faith.  Plato'a  great  object  was 
man.  He  lived  with  man,  felt  as  a  man,  held  in- 
tercourse with  kings,  interested  himself  deeply  m  the 
politics)  revolutions  of  Sicily,  was  the  pupil  of  one 
whose  boast  it  was  lo  have  brought  down  philosophy 
from  heaven  to  earth,  that  it  might  raise  man  up  from 
earth  to  heaven ;  and,  above  all,  he  was  a  witness  and 
actor  in  tbe  midst  of  that  ferment  of  humanity  exhibit- 
ed in  tbe  democracy  of  Athens.  When  states  are  at 
peace  and  property  secure,  and  the  wheels  of  common 
life  move  on  regularly  and  quietly  upon  their  fixed 
lines,  men  with  active  minds  may  sit  and  speculate 
upon  the  stars,  or  analyze  ideas.  But  it  is  not  so  in 
the  great  convulsions  of  society.  The  object  con- 
stantly before  the  eyes  of  Plato  was  the  incorporated 
spirit,  the  piya  dptppa  of  human  lawlessness.  (Re- 
pub.,  6,  p.  219.)  He  saw  it,  indeed,  in  an  exhausted 
state,  ila  power  passed  away,  ita  splendour  torn  off, 
and  all  the  sores  snd  ulcers  (Gorgias,  p.  109)  which 
other  demagogues  had  pampered  and  concealed,  now 
laid  bare  and  beyond  cure.  But  it  was  still  a  specta- 
clo  to  absorb  the  mind  of  every  good  and  thoughtful 
man  Tbe  slate  of  the  Athenian  democracy  is  the 
real  clew  to  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  It  would  be 
proved,  if  by  nothing  else,  by  one  little  touch  in  the 
Republic.  Tbe  Republic  is  the  summary  of  his  whole 
system,  and  the  keystone  of  all  the  ether  dialogues  are 
uniformly  let  into  it.  But  the  object  of  the  Republic 
is  to  exhibit  tbe  misery  of  man  let  loose  from  law,  and 
to  throw  out  a  general  plan  for  making  him  subject  to 
law,  and  thus  to  perfect  his  nature.  It  is  exhibited  on 
a  large  scale  in  the  person  of  a  stole,  and  in  the  mas- 
terly historical  sketch  with  which,  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  books,  be  draws  the  changes  of  society.  Hav- 
ing painted  in  the  minutest  detail  the  form  of  a  lie  en. 
tious  democracy,  be  fixes  it  by  the  slightest  allusion 
(it  was,  perhaps,  all  he  could  hazard)  on  the  existing 
state  of  Athena;  and  then  passes  on  to  a  frightful 
prophecy  of  that  tyranny  which  would  inevitably  fol- 
low. All  tbe  other  dialogues  bring  us  to  the  Repub- 
lic, and  the  Republic  brings  us  to  this  as  its  end  and 
aim.  On  this  view  every  part  of  his  system  will  fall 
naturally  into  place.  Even  questions  spparently  far- 
thest from  any  practical  intention  are  thus  connected 
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•it.*  nis  plan.  If  in  the  Sophist  b<  indulges  in  the 
moat  subtle  analytic  of  »ur  notion  of  being,  it  ia  to 
overthrow  the  fundamental  fallacy  of  that  metaphyseal 
achool  which  waa  denying  all  virtue  by  confounding 
all  truth,  and  thua  poisoning  human  nature  at  its 
source,  and  juatifying  the  grosseal  crtmea  both  of  the 
atate  and  of  ita  leaders.  If  ho  retuma  again  and 
again  to  his  noble  theory  of  Ideas,  it  is  to  fix  certain 
immutable  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  good  and 
evil  ;  and  to  ratae  up  the  mind  to  the  contemplation 
of  a  being  of  perfect  goodness,  prior  in  existence,  au 


penor  in  power, 


bio  in  its  independence  to 


those  fanciea  and  passions  of  mankind  which  had  be- 
come, before  the  eyes  of  Plato,  in  individuals  unbri- 
dled lusts,  and  in  the  state  an  inaanity  of  tyranny.  If 
in  the  Parmenidea  he  takes  us  into  the  obatruaeal 
myatencs  of  metaphysics — the  nature  of  unity  and 

number — this  also  waa  rendered  necessary,  not  only  to  I  in  a  social  and  political  form.    We  are  most  aniion 


Uon  to  his  end,  abeolute  unity  of  purpose  nculcates  n 
all  his  doctrines,  and  exhibited  in  the  outlines  of  hit 
work,  should  have  stood  before  any  scene  of 
ty,  least  of  all  before  the  spectacle  of  an 
democracy,  without  having  his  whole  siul  po»*<  »rd 
by  man  and  the  relations  of  man,  instead  of  things  i:A 
the  relations  of  things ;  that  he  should  have  wasted 
those  powers,  so  elevated  and  so  pure,  m  -die  subtle- 
lies  ;  that  be  should  have  thrown  out  h.r  fancier  id 
fragments,  as  one  whose  life  was  aimAess ;  or  that, 
wrought  aa  tbey  are  in  every  line  with  a  coisummif 
art,  linked  together  to  the  observing  eye  by  ten  tbso- 
f>aud  of  the  finest  reticulations,  they  were  notinttnoed 
as  a  system ;  and  as  a  system  will  come  oat  to  os 
when  the  focus  is  rightly  adjusted,  and  the  whole  n 
regarded  as  a  mighty  effort  to  elevate  man  to  his  per- 
fection, and  his  perfect  ion  where  only  it  can  be  reached, 


obviate  objection  to  his  own  theory  of  ideas,  but  to  fix 
the  great  doctrine  of  unity  in  a  Divine  Being — unity  in 
goodness— one  truth  in  action  and  thought — as  opposed 
to  that  polytheism  of  reason  which  makes  every  man's 
conscience  his  god.  It  grappled  also  with  a  mystery 
which  meets  us  at  the  foundation  of  every  deep  theory, 
and  in  the  forma  of  every  popular  belief,  in  Christianity 
as  well  as  in  heathenism  ;  a  mystery  whicb,  true  in 
itaelf,  as  wholly  distinct  from  man,  haa  yet  a  corre- 
sponding mystery  in  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind;  and  which  compelled  even  the  heathen  philoso- 
pher to  state  the  same  seeming  paradox  for  the  very 
foundation  of  hia  system,  which  Christianity  lays  down 
at  once  aa  ita  grand  and  all  comprehensive  doctrine. 
All  unity  implies  plurality — all  plurality  must  end  in 
anity.  So  also  the  inquiry  in  the  ThesHetus  into  the 
nature  of  science  bore  no  resemblance  whatever  in  us 


object  to  any  mere  speculative  theories  of  Kant  or  hia 
followers.    It  waa  a  necessary  part  of  that  system 
which  waa  to  become  the  antagonist  of  the  Sophists, 
and  to  contend  for  the  "preservation  of  truth  against 
a  ruinous  sensualism  and  empiricism,  which  was  sap- 
ping all  the  foundationa  of  society.    Even  the  seem- 
ingly frivolous  and  often  wearisome  aubtlctiea  which 
occur  in  the  Sophist,  the  Euthydemus,  and  the  Politi- 
eua,  are  intended  aa  dialectical  exercises  for  tbe  pupil 
whom  Plato  is  forming  to  become  the  saviour  and 
guardian  of  a  state.    Even  the  philological  absurdities 
of  the  Cratylua  are  to  be  explained  in  tbe  same  war. 
He  perpetually  suggests  the  fact  in  the  dialogues  them- 
selves.   And  in  the  Republic  (lib.  7)  be  gives  at  length 
the  principlea  on  which  they  are  introduced.  Very 
much  of  the  plan  of  his  dialogues,  for  reaaona  which  he 
himself  supplies,  ia  purposely  left  in  obscurity.  And 
the  test  of  the  statement  here  made  must  lie  in  a 
careful  reference  to  the  works  themselves.    But  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  Plato,  the  "  first  of  philoso- 
phers," who  made  practical  goodness  and  duty  the  one 
great  end  of  life ;  whose  whole  History,  aa  well  as  hia 
theories,  are  full  of  views,  not  of  speculative  fancies,  but 
of  practical  improvement  to  society  {Convh  ,  p.  280); 
the  friend  of  Dion,  the  adviser  of  Dionycius,  the  pupil 
of  Socrates,  the  writer  of  the  Republic  and  the  Law  a  , 
who  recognised,  indeed,  intellect  and  truth  as  neces- 
sary conditions  of  man'a  perfection,  but  made  "  the 
good  and  the  beautiful,"  hia  heart  and  hia  affect iona, 
uV;  rulihg  principle  of  bis  actions ;  who  never  looked 
down  upon  minds  beneath  him  without  thinking  of  the 
task  of  education,  and  never  raised  hia  eyes  to  that 
image  of  the  De.ty  which  he  had  formed  from  all  lm- 
sg- cable  perfection,  without  seeing  in  it,  not  merely  sn 
abstraction  of  intellect,  unity,  identity,  eternity,  but 
goodness,  and  love,  and  justice ;  the  Maker  of  the 
world,  because  he  delighted  in  the  happineas  of  hia 
creatures ;  the  Dispenser  of  rewarda  beyond  the  grare, 
the  Cause  of  all  good  things  {Rcpvb.,  lib.  10),  the  Fa- 
ther and  King  of  all :  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
i  a  man,  w  ith  strong  affections,  consummate  devo- 
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to  fix  attention  on  thia  point  (let  it  be  a  fancy — take  if 
as  hypothesis,  only  try  it),  because,  wherever  it  bar 
been  lost  (and  we  cannot  name  the  commentator  vrbs 
haa  wholly  found  it),  the  whole  of  Plato's  works  hive 
been  viewed  in  inextricable  confusion.  Even  ScoJeier- 
macber  haa  failed  in  hia  clew.  Men  teem  to  have 
wandered  about  aa  in  a  maze ;  here  admiring,  there 
perplexed,  there  completely  at  a  stand.  No  order, 
no  limits,  no  end.  Fragments  have  been  dealt  with 
aa  wholes,  and  wholes  aa  fragments ;  irony  mistake* 
for  earnestness,  and  earnestness  for  irony  ;  play  for  ths 
fancy  gravely  dealt  with  aa  meditation  for  tbe  reason, 
and  exercises  for  boys  treated  as  the  serious  occopi- 
lion  of  men.  Spurious  pieces  have  been  admitted 
which  destroyed  all  conaislency  of  thought  Doubts 
raiaed  to  remove  error  or  rouse  curiosity,  have  ben? 
carried  of!  as  final  decisions,  until  Plato,  the  very  dog- 
matist of  philosophy,  has  been  made  the  ringleader  ot 
Pyrrhonista  and  sceptics.  And  even  the  holiest  and 
purest  of  ethics,  which  never  stopped  short  of  its  ob- 

tect  till  man'a  mind  was  withdrawn  from  sense  and 
lia  heart  waa  fixed  upon  ita  God,  has  been  calumniated 
and  perverted.    But  take  thia  central  position :  look 
as  a  philosopher  on  man,  and  on  man,  in  his  whole  per- 
sonality, ok  a  living,  immortal  soul,  instinct  with  alTcc- 
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lion  snd  feeling,  which  cannot  rest  except  in  beings 
like  himself.  See  him  vainly  straggling  to  reslue  that 
noble  creation  for  which  he  was  formed  at  first,  and  to 
raise  up  a  polity  or  church  ia  the  faculties  of  his  own 
nature,  and  from  the  members  of  civil  society  ;  then 
contemplate  the  wreck  of  auch  a  plan  in  the  contam- 
inated youth  and  remorseless  tyranny  of  the  Athenian 
commonwealth ;  all  that  was  noble  in  ita  nature,  its 
"  lion  heart"  and  ''  human  reason"  {Rtpub  ,  lib.  9,  p. 
34ft),  "atarved,  emaciated,  and  degraded;"  and  the 
"  many- beaded  monster  of  ita  passions,"  mXvKt+a}.b* 
dpififta, "  bowling  round  and  tearing  it  to  pieces :"  and 
then  a  new  light  will  fall  upon  the  meaning  and  order 
of  these  works,  which  were  intended  to  do  all  that 
mere  philosophy  could  do — to  raise  a  solemn  protest 
sgainsl  the  sins  which  it  witnessed ;  to  overthrow  tbe 
sophistries  which  pandered  to  those  corruptions;  to 
open  a  nobler  scene ;  and  to  create  some  yeaning  foi 
ita  attainment  in  those  few  untainted  minds  which  na- 
ture had  prepared  for  ita  enjoyment.  In  thia  view  all 
will  be  clear :  the  grand  close  of  all  the  diaksjnes  in 
the  Republic  and  Laws  ;  the  striking  mods  in  which 
sll  the  rest  are  worked  into  these  two ;  the  commence- 
ment of  them  in  the  Phmdrua,  and  the  perfect  consist- 
ency of  that  piece,  in  any  other  view  so  wild  and  het- 
erogeneous ;  tbe  deep,  melancholy  tone  which  pervade* 
every  alluaioo  of  Plato  to  scenes  before  his  eyes ;  tbt 
anticipation  of  coming  evil ;  the  sort  of  prophetic  ele- 
vation aa  he  opens  his  "  dream"  of  that  city  wherein 
all  goodness  should  dwell — "  whether  such  has  ever 
existed  in  the  infinity  of  days  gone  by,  or  even  r»on 
exists  in  tbo  Esst  far  from  our  sight  and  knov ' 
or  will  be  perchance  hereafter"— but  "  which. 
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il  oe  not  on  earth,  must  hive  ■  pattern  of  it  laid  op  in 
oeaveii,  for  him  who  wishes  to  behold  it.  and,  beholding, 
resolves  to  dwell  there."    (Ktpub.,  lib.  0,  p.  349.) 
So  also  we  shall  enter  into  the  educational  character 
of  his  works ;  their  high  practical  morality,  the  mode 
il  which  every  question  is  carried  up  into  the  nature 
of  truth,  and,  through  truth,  is  connected  with  virtue  ; 
the  position  which  theology  occupies,  snd  the  practical 
sjtode  in  which  it  ia  applied  ;  the  absence  of  those  ab- 
stract meUphyaical  speculations  on  the  nature  of  the 
Deity,  into  which  human  reason  always  falla  when  it 
analyzes  mental  conceptions  beyond  what  practical 
duty  requires ;  and  into  which  the  Neo- Platonic  tans 
did  fall,  and,  still  more,  the  Gnostics,  while  they  boasted 
of  their  own  ingenuity,  and  ridiculed  Plato  aa  one  who 
bad  not,  like  them,  penetrated  "  into  the  depths  of  the 
Intelligible  Essence."    (Porphyr.,  Vit.  Ptaio,  c.  14.) 
Even  the  form  of  Plato's  works  will  derive  new  light 
and  beauty  from  considering  them  aa  inatruments  of 
instruction,  not  vehiclea  for  speculation.    The  mode 
in  which  curiosity  is  roused  by  the  fractured  linea  of 
the  dialogue ;  the  arresting  the  attention  by  demand- 
ing an  answer  to  every  position  ;  the  gradual  opening 
of  difficulties  ;  the  carrying  of  the  eye  and  imagination 
'4  the  truth  by  portions  of  broken  winding-stairs  of 
argument,  leading  to  dark  recesses,  and  ruinously  hung 
ogetber  in  masses,  rather  than  the  throwing  open  be- 
fore the  reader  an  easy  ascending  plane,  which  requires 
no  labour  and  stimulates  no  thought.    So  also  the 
successive  overthrow  of  opinions  ;  the  sudden  starting 
op  of  doubta  in  apparently  the  moat  open  ground  ;  the 
skill  with  which  the  drama  of  the  argument  ia  broken 
up  into  scenes  and  acts,  heightened  by  a  stage  dec- 
oration, and  relieved  with  the  solemn  or  the  grotesque ; 
the  rich  mclo-dramatic  myths  which  so  often  close 
them ;  the  character  of  Socrates  himself  imbodying 
.he  attributes  and  dutiea  of  the  Greek  chorua ;  the  se- 
lection of  the  parties  among  the  young ;  the  tests 
which  are  applied  to  ascertain  if  they  possess  the  qual- 
ities of  mind  which,  in  the  Republic  (lib.  7),  are  de- 
clared to  be  necessary  for  those  who  make  any  prog- 
ress in  goodness  ;  the  gradual  development  of  the  sys- 
tem in  exact  proportion  to  the  industry  and  ingenuity 
of  the  bearer  ;  and  the  order  of  the  sceptical  dialogue, 
all  more  or  less  destructive  of  errors  without  any  dec- 
laration of  the  truth,  and  forming  series  of  enigmas, 
to  lead,  like  an  avenue  of  sphinxes,  to  the  grand,  open 
portal  of  the  Republic:  all  these  and  many  other 
points  will  assume  a  wholly  different  character,  whether 
we  consider  Plato's  work  as  intended  to  declare  bis 
opinions,  or  as  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  extrica- 
ting, by  a  tried  and  thoughtful  process,  the  minds  which 
it  was  still  possible  to  save  from  the  follies,  and  sins, 
and  miseries  in  which  the  madneaa  of  the  age  and  a 
vicious  system  of  education  were  plunging  them.  All 
this,  to  persons  who  never  read  Plato,  or  read  him 
carelessly  and  contemptuously,  aa  men  in  this  dsy  do 
read  whatever  they  do  not  understand,  at  the  first 
glimpse  will  appear  exaggerated  and  enthusisstic. 
And  no  answer  can  be  given  but  a  demand  that  the 
trial  should  be  made,  and  the  hypothesis  taken  as  a 
clew.    If  it  is  fslse,  it  will  fail.    But  none  whom  wise 
men  would  wish  to  follow  have  ever  approached  the 
name  of  Plato  without  reverence  and  gratitude.  All 
have  been  impressed  especially  with  his  exquisite  skill 
aa  an  artist  or  constructor  of  hia  works  (Schleier- 
m.tcker,  Introd.  Pnf.) ;  and  none  have  drawn  a  plan 
which  gives  harmony  and  symmetry  to  them  all. 
Some  plans,  however,  must  exist.    If  we  want  to  form 
a  judgment  on  the  grandeur  of  some  vast  cathedral, 
we  do  not  plant  ourselves  in  a  nook,  before  some  dis- 
pro portioned  arch,  or  out  of  sight  of  the  central  aisle. 
We  eeek  for  that  point  of  view  in  whica  the  builder 
himself  beheld  it  before  he  commenced  the  work,  and 
then  the  whole  fabric  cornea  out.    And  the  illuatratton 
will  bear  to  be  dwelt  on.    Whoever  studies  Plato  is 


treading  on  holy  ground.  So  heathens  always  felt  ft 
So  even  Christianity  confessed.  {Clem.  Alex.,  1,  p 
39,  316.)  And  we  may  stand  among  hi:  venerable 
works  aa  in  a  vaat  and  consecrated  fabric  ;  vistas  and 
aiales  of  thoughts  opening  on  every  side ;  high  thoughts, 
that  raise  the  mind  to  heaven  ;  pillars,  and  niches,  and 
cells  within  cells,  mixing  in  seeming  confusion,  and  a 
veil  of  tracery,  and  foliage,  and  grotesque  imagery 
thrown  over  all,  but  all  rich  with  a  light  streaming 
through  "dim  religious  forms  ;"  all  leading  up  to  God ; 
all  blessed  with  an  effluence  from  Him,  thougn  an  efflu- 
ence dimmed  and  half  lost  in  the  contaminated  reason 
of  man.  (Britiah  Critic  and  Quarterly  Theological 
Review,  No.  47,  p.  3,  *eqq.) 

II.  Work,  of  Plato. 

We  have  thirty-five  dialoguea  generally  ascribed  to 
Plato,  and  thirteen  epistles ;  or  fifty-six  dialogues,  it 
we  count  each  book  of  the  Republic  and  Laws  sep 
arately.  These  dialogues  have  somewhat  of  a  dra- 
matic form,  and  are  intended  for  the  more  intelligent 
claaa  of  readers,  and  those  who  are  habituated  to  the 
exerciae  of  reflection.  The  brilliant  imagination  of 
the  author  haa  strewed  upon  them  all  the  flowers  of 
eloquence,  and  adorned  them  with  all  the  graces  of  the 
Atltc  diction ;  and  he  haa  frequently  interwoven  with 
them  poetic  allegories,  and  political  and  theological 
fictions.  The  analogy  between  the  dialogues  of  Plato 
and  dramatic  pieces  is  in  many  respects  so  great,  that, 
according  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  a  certain  Thrasyllus 
formed  the  idea  of  dividing  them  into  so  many  tetral- 
ogies. Still  we  muat  not  imagine  from  this  that  Plato 
had  proposed  to  himself  to  treat  of  the  same  subject  in 
a  aeries  of  works. —  Schleicrmachcr,  the  celebrated 
German  translator  of  Plato,  divides  these  dialogues 
into  four  classes  :  those  of  the  first  class  comprehend 
the  elements  of  philosophy  ;  as  the  Pbsedrus,  Protago- 
ras, Parmenides,  Lysis,  Laches,  Charmides,  and  Eu- 
thypbron.  In  the  dialogues  of  tbo  second  class,  these 
principles  receive  their  application ;  as  in  the  Gor- 
giaa,  Tbeauetus,  Menon,  Euthydemus,  Sophists,  Po- 
liticus, Phaedon,  and  Philebua.  In  the  dialogues  of 
the  third  claas,  the  investigations  are  of  a  more  pro- 
found character ;  as  the  1  inueus,  Critias,  Republic, 
and  Laws.  The  fourth  claas  comprehends  what  he 
terms  dialoguea  of  circumstance,  as  the  Crito,  and  the 
Defence  of  Socrates.  This  distribution  is  certainly 
an  ingenious  one  ;  but,  in  order  to  be  of  any  real  value 
the  first  three  classes  ought  to  form  also  three  chron- 
ological series,  and  we  ought  thus  to  see  the  system 
of  Plato  come  into  existence,  develop  itself,  and  at- 
tain to  maturity  :  this,  however,  is  not  the  esse. — An- 
other German  writer  {Socher,  ubcr  Platans  Schriften, 
Munchett,  1820,  8vo)  proposes  to  group  the  dialogue* 
in  the  following  manner:  1.  Dialogues  relative  to  the 
trial  and  death  of  Socrates  :  the  Euthypbron,  Defence, 
Crito,  Phcdrus,  Cratylua :  2.  Dialoguea  which  form 
a  kind  of  continuation  to  each  other :  the  Thcetetus, 
Sophists,  Politicus,  Republic,  Timaeua,  and  Critiaa: 
3.  Dialoguea  directed  againat  false  philosophy  .  the 
Euthydemus,  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Ion,  Hippiaa :  4. 
Dialoguea  treating  of  apeculative  questions :  the  Pbo- 
don,  Thectetua,  Sophists,  Philebus,  Timasus,  and  Par- 
menides :  5.  Dialogues  devoted  to  politics,  or  the  art 
of  government :  the  Politicus,  Minos,  Republic,  Laws, 
Epmomia:  6.  Dialogues  treating  of  rhetorical  topics . 
the  Gorgias,  Menexenus,  Phasdraa,  Banquet ;  7.  Di- 
alogues relative  to  individuala  accuatomed  to  associate 
with  Socrates :  the  Tbesges,  first  Alcibiadea,  Laches, 
Theetetus  :  8.  Dialoguea  in  which  the  question  ia 
discussed,  whether  virtue  can  be  taught :  the  Euthy- 
demus, Protagoras,  and  Menon :  0.  Dialogues  in  which 
false  opinions  are  considered :  the  Thestetus,  Soph- 
ists, Euthydemus,  Cratylua:  10.  Dialogues,  the  titles 
of  which  indicate  particular  subjects ;  aa  the  Charmi* 
drs,or  of  Moderation;  the  laches,  or  of  Bravery, 
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(he  Lysis  or  of  Friendship ;  the  Euthvphron,  or  of 
Piety,  Ac— It  will  appear  from  this  classification,  that 
the  same  dialogue  may  thus  belong  to  different  cate- 
gories at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  point  of  view 
in  which  we  regard  it ;  which  destroys,  of  course,  all 
the  utility  of  the  arrangement. — We  come  now  to  an- 
other quostion  of  much  greater  importance.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  thirty-five  dialogues  commonly  at- 
trib  .ted  to  Plato,  there  are  eight  which  the  unanimous 
opinions  of  the  grammarians,  at  the  commencement  of 
our  ei4,  has  rejected  as  spurious.    In  the  number, 
aowever,  of  the  thirty- five,  there  are  several,  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  which  doubts  have  been  entertained  from 
time  to  time,  until,  in  our  own  days,  the  rigid  criticism 
ci  Germany  has  undertaken  to  eliminate  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  dialogues  from  the  list  of  the  works  of 
Plato.    Four  writers,  in  particular,  have  turned  their 
attention  to  this  subject:  1 1  nneinann,  Schleiermacher, 
Ast,  and  Sochcr.    (Tennemann,  System  der  Platonis- 
then  Philosophic,  4  vols.  8vo,  1792. — Schleiermacher, 
Platans  Werke,  8  vols.  8vo,  Berlin,  1817-26  — Ast, 
Platons  Leben  und  Srhriften,  Leipzig,  1816,  8vo. — 
Sochcr,  iiber  Platons  Schriflen,  Munchen,  1820,  8vo.) 
To  these  may  be  added  Thiersch,  tho  author  of  an  able 
criticism  on  the  work  of  Ast  {Jahrbuch  der  Literatur., 
Wien.,  1818,  vol.  3.  p.  59,  scqq  ).  What  renders  the 
decision  of  this  question  peculiarly  difficult  is,  that,  of 
the  writers  contemporary  with  Plato,  Xcnophon  alone 
remains  to  us,  and  be  makes  no  mention  of  him.  Ar- 
istotle, his  disciple,  refers  but  seldom  to  his  master's 
dialogues:  sometimes  he  mentions  his  opinions,  but 
always  under  the  name  of  Socrates,  and  that,  too,  when 
he  even  rcfera  to  dialogues  in  which  the  last-mention- 
ed philosopher  is  not  one  of  the  interlocutors,  as  in  the 
Laws.    All  the  works  of  the  philosophers  of  the  three 
following  centuries  are  lost,  down  to  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  who  is  one  of  the  principal  authorities 
in  this  inquiry.    The  number  of  witnesses  increases 
very  considerably  after  this ;  but  they  lived  at  a  period 
when  ;hat  species  of  criticism  which  is  able  to  separ- 
ate the  false  from  the  true  was  as  yet  completely  un- 
known.   The  classification  of  Th'raayllus  makes  us 
acquainted  with  the  opinion  of  the  grammarians  of  his 
tire;,  relative  to  the  authenticity  of  the  dialoguea  of 
Plate; :  those  which  he  excludes  from  his  categories 
were  regarded  as  supposititious,  but  we  arc  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  grounds  on  which  the  claim  of  legitimacy 
was  allowed  to  the  rest,  unless  it  be  that  the  claim  in 
their  case  was  never  contested.    Amid  this  array  of 
negative  authorities,  Ast,  who  of  all  the  moderns 
has  pushed  his  scepticism  on  this  head  the  farthest, 
thinks  that  the  only  one  deserving  of  being  combated 
is  that  of  Aristotle,  and  he  endeavours  to  destroy  the 
weight  of  his  testimony  by  denying  Aristotle  any  au- 
thority in  matters  of  criticism.    But  can  any  one  for  a 
moment  imagine  that  a  man  of  high  intellectual  en- 
dowments, after  having  passed  twenty  years  of  his  life 
with  Plato,  could  be  so  grossly  deceived  respecting 
the  works  of  his  master  1    Admitting,  too,  the  possi- 
bility that  one  so  eminently  gifted  with  discernment 
and  taste  could  mistake  to  such  a  degree  the  style  of 
his  master,  is  it  at  all  probable  that  he  could  have  been 
deceived  also  as  to  the  fact  whether  Plato  did  com- 
pose such  or  such  a  work!    After  having  rid  himself 
in  this  unsatisfactory  manner  of  the  testimony  of  Aris- 
totle, Ast,  acknowledging  the  authority  of  fourteen  dia- 
logues, attacks  at  the  samo  time  the  remaining  twenty- 
one  by  arguments  deduced  from  the  style  in  which  they 
are  written.    He  finds  them  inferior  in  this  point  of 
view  to  the  others,  and  against  some  no  doubt  the 
charge  will  hold  good  ;  but  the  question  may  fairly  be 
aaked  in  reply,  whether  a  writer,  in  other  respects  class- 
ic, ought,  in  all  his  productions,  to  attain  to  that  perfec- 
tion which  he  appears  to  have  reached  in  some  1  Most 
of  the  arguments  advanced  by  Ast  have  been  refuted 
bv  Thiersch  and  S.icher.    The  latter  writer,  however, 
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in  assigning  to  Plato  the  greater  put  of  the  daJoguw 
which  Schleiermacher  and  Ast  consider  tpunoot,  ii 
unwilling  himself  to  acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of  tat 
Sophists,  Politicus,  and  Panneoxies. — Another  inter- 
esting question  is  that  which  baa  reference  to  the 
chronological  order  of  the  dialoguea.    This  cjuesina 
has  a  double  aspect :  it  regards  both  the  time  «ta 
the  dialogue  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place,  and  LbaH 
when  the  author  ia  thought  to  have  compose*  it  It 
ta  often  impossible  to  fix  the  former  of  these  periods, 
by  reason  of  the  numerous  anachronisms  with  *hsea 
Plato  is  justly  chargeable.    So  numerous,  indeed,  nt 
they,  that  we  are  tempted  to  believe  that  Plato  ittat* 
ed  no  importance  whatever  to  the  giving  an  sir  of  W 
toric  probability  to  hia  dialoguea.     The  second  [triad, 
that  of  their  composition,  is  important  in  a  diftreS 
point  of  view ;  for,  were  it  possible  to  fix  with  cer- 
tainty the  time  when  each  dialogue  was  written,  tsi 
thus  to  determine  the  chronological  order  of  the  sash 
collection,  we  would  be  much  belter  able  to  mark  its 
development  of  his  system.    We  must  beir  m  mod, 
however,  that  the  historical  data  afforded  by  »ny  oat 
dialogue  is  often  insufficient  for  fixing  the  period  when 
it  was  written,  because  Plato  is  very  negligent  is  point 
of  chronology  —The  literary  life  of  Plato  wt  been  d> 
vided  into  four  periods :  the  first  ends  mnh  tie  de ilh 
of  Socrates,  and  reachea  to  the  thirtieth  year  of  Pla- 
to's life ;  the  second  extends  to  the  fouuding  of  the 
Academy,  or  Plato's  fortieth  year ;  the  third  embraces 
the  maturity  of  hia  life,  or  about  twenty  years;  too 
fourth  hia  old  age,  also  of  twenty  years. — To  the  fust 
of  these  perioda  belong  the  four  dialogues  in  which 
reference  ia  made  to  the  trial  and  death  of  Socrates, 
such  aa  the  Euthvphron,  Crito,  Defence  of  Socrates, 
and  Phssdo.    Socber  is  undoubtedly  right  in  conjec- 
turing that  this  latter  was  written  immediately  suet 
the  death  of  Socrates.   The  reasons  urged  by  Schleier- 
macher for  placing  it  in  a  later  period  art  purely 
speculative,  and  advanced  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  his  system. — In  the  same  period,  and  even 
prior  to  the  four  dialoguea  just  named,  are  ranged  the 
Tbeages,  one  of  the  first  of  Pbto's  production*,  the 
Laches,  firstyAlcibiades,  Hiupairhos,  Minos,  Rivals, 
Charmides,  Lysis,  second  Hipptae,  Clitophon.  Crety- 
lua,  and  Meno,  supposing  all  these  to  be  the  composi- 
tions of  Plato.  — Ten  dialogues  are  placed  in  the  sec- 
ond period,  either  because  they  contain  some  chrono- 
logical particular  which  enables  us  to  assign  them  to 
the  time  that  intervened  between  the  death  e4  Soc- 
rates and  the  founding  of  the  Academy  ;  or  because, 
though  wanting  auch  an  index  of  their  age,  they  soil 
evidently  belong  to  this  period.    In  all  these  prod  op- 
tions, Plato  appears  to  have  had  for  his  object  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  enterprise  which  had  been  interrupted 
by  the  death  of  Socrates,  namely,  the  war  against  tar 
Sophists.    These  dialogues  arc  the  Ion,  Eutbydemta, 
the  firat  Hippias,  the  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Theaytetos, 
Sophist,  Politicus,  Parmenides,  and  Philebns. — AH  las 
other  dialogues  of  Plato,  excepting  the  Tirna?us  and 
Critias,  namely,  the  Phsdrus,  Men*xenus,  Bauqset 
Republic,  were  written  by  him  in  the  prime  of  hishfe. 
and  before  age  bad  impaired  his  mental  powers,  at 
during  the  twenty  years  in  which  he  directed  the  Acad- 
emy.   In  the  fourth  period,  Plato  wrote  the  letters  that 
have  come  down  to  us  (supposing  that  these  are  actu- 
ally his),  his  great  work  on  the  lawa,  and  the  two  dia- 
logues entitled  Timeua  and  Critias. — We  wifli  no* 
proceed  to  give  a  brief  aketch  of  the  individual  prodao 
tiona  of  the  philosopher,  premising  that  moat  of  iht 
Platonic  dialogues  have,  as  will  presently  be  percerved. 
a  double  title.    The  former  of  theae  is  eotnmocfy  the 
name  of  the  individual  who  bears  the  most  pratsuawct 
part  in  the  dialogue ;  the  second  is  the  addition  oi 
some  later  hand,  and  has  reference  to  the  coot  cot*  oi 
the  dialogue  itself*    A  a  these  contents,  however,  are, 
for  the  moat  part,  very  diversified  in  their  nature.  Htm 
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■ecood  class  of  titles  are  frequently  apltomislcad  the  cas- 
ual observer.  (Wolf,  ad  Sympoi ,  p.  35, seqq. — Ast, 
ad  Repub.,  p.  313. — Mor gens  tern,  od  Repub.,  p.  29.) — 
The  works  of  Plato,  then,  are  as  follows  :  1.  Hlpurayo- 
rfoc.  #  loetora/,  "  Protagoras,  or  t\e  Sophists."  This 
dialogue,  a  chej-eTauvrc  of  Plato,  is  directed  against 
•be  sophists,  who  ate  described  it  it  as  exceedingly 
unfit  either  to  impart  knowledge  of  virtue  to  others,  or 
to  inspire  them  with  the  desire  of  practising  it.  Pro* 
tagoras.  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  this  class  of 
hilosophert,  and  who,  in  the  course  of  the  dialogue, 
is  made  to  appear  a  model  of  charlatancne,  had  arri- 
ved at  Athens.  A  certain  Hippocrates,  unwilling  to 
lose  so  favourable  an  opportunity  ol  receiving  instruc- 
tion, requests  Socrates  to  present  him  to  the  sophist. 
Socrates  consents,  but  first  impresses  Hippocrates  with 
the  propriety  of  his  ascertaining  the  true  nature  of  the 
science  which  this  stranger  has  brought  with  him,  be- 
fore he  ventures  to  become  one  of  his  pupils.  They, 
in  consequence,  pay  a  visit  to  Protagoras,  and  find  him 
surrounded  by  a  numerous  and  brilliant  auditory.  A 
colloquy  thereupon  begins  between  the  sophist  and 
Socrates,  m  which  Prodicus  and  Hippias,  friends  of 
the  former,  also  bear  a  part.  The  object  of  Protago- 
ras is  to  show  tbe  possibility  of  learning  virtue  as  one 
learns  an  art  or  exercise  ;  but  the  questions  put  by 
Socrates  embarrass  him  to  such  a  degree,  and  the  an- 
swers he  makes  from  time  to  time  involve  him  in  so  many 
contradictions,  that  the  futility  of  the  pretended  science 
of  tbe  sophists  becomes  fully  apparent.  No  little  mis- 
take has  been  caused  by  giving  to  the  term  "  sophist" 
a  wrong  etymological  signification.  It  docs  not  mean 
what  is  denoted  by  the  word  in  English,  artful  and  il- 
logical reasoners :  the  Sophists  were  the  persons  who 
professed  to  make  other*  wise.  They  were  the  great 
inalructers.  Undoubtedly  the  office  they  assumed  im- 
plied their  own  personal  wisdom ;  and  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  appearances  without  any  real  stock  of 
knowledge,  coupled  with  the  principle  of  pleasing  with- 
out any  regard  to  truth,  seduced  them  into  the  habits 
of  ingenious  trickery  which  have  since  been  known  by 
their  name.  But,  as  Protagoras  himaelf  slates,  it  waa 
as  the  original  introducers  of  a  wholly  new  scheme  of 
education  that  they  took  their  stand,  made  their  money, 
and  incurred,  in  no  few  instances,  the  odium  of  politi- 
cal innovators.  In  this  light  they  were  regarded  by 
Plato.  Nothing  could  be  more  templing  than  the  con- 
dition of  the  youth  of  Athens,  for  clever,  conceited, 
ambitious  men,  by  their  own  theory  discumbcred  of  a 
conscience,  and  obliged,  by  a  sense  of  duty,  to  provide 
for  their  own  indulgences,  to  undertake  the  task  of  fit- 
ting them  for  those  public  duties  of  life  which  in  a 
Grecian  democracy  occupied  the  whole  field  of  action. 
And  rhetoric,  as  the  main  engine  of  political  eminence, 
they  were  thoroughly  capable  of  teaching.  The  habit 
of  disputation,  which  sent  Hippias  every  year  to  the 
Olympic  games,  to  challenge  a  run  upon  his  penologi- 
cal budget,  and  to  improvise  on  all  possible  questions ; 
just  as  scholasticism,  in  the  middle  ages,  sent  scholars 
op  and  down  Europe,  to  post  their  themes  and  syllogisms 
at  the  gates  of  universities,  had  given  them  a  thorough 
command,  not  over  language  alone,  but  over  all  tbe 
arts  of  concealing  ignorance  and  misleading  weakness 
which  were  necessary  to  a  popular  demagogue.  Lan- 
guage, aa  the  instrument  of  power  over  minds;  lan- 
guage, as  the  imperfect  medium  of  communicating 
ideas,  and,  therefore,  the  readiest  mesns  of  mixing  and 
embezzling  them  in  the  transfer ;  language,  as  the  art 
of  pleasing  ;  language,  as  the  never-failing  subject  for 
etyrr  ological  ingenuity  to  anatomize  ;  language,  again, 
as  th)  natural  transcript  of  the  human  mind,  and  tbe 
human  mind  in  that  low,  vulgar  form,  in  which  alone 
a  popular  leader  or  an  expediency-philosopher  can  see 
it,  or  wish  to  see  it ;  language,  in  all  these  lights,  was 

It  was  their  stock  in  trade ; 


the  sophists  everything. 

they  offered 


for  sale,  the  ready,  unblush- 


ing witness  to  all  their  paradoxes.  Hence  the  prom- 
inence given  in  so  voany  of  Plato's  dialogues  to  the  sub- 
ject of  language;  and  especially  the  unvariable  con- 
nexion between  the  practical  abuse  of  rhetoric  and 
metaphysical  discussions  on  the  natnre  of  pleasure  and 
of  truth.  This  is  also  the  key  to  the  Creiylus,  a  dia. 
logue  which,  by  the  most  singular  misconception,  has 
been  searched  by  Greek  crilics  for  etymologies,  but 
which  is,  in  reality,  a  serious  extravaganza,  to  ejpose 
the  Horne-Tookism  of  the  day,  and  its  connexion  w.th 
the  metaphysics  of  sophistry.  {British  Critic  and 
Quarterly  Theological  Review.  No  47,  p.  31,  ae?.)— 
The  Protagoras  shows  that  Plato,  wholly  engrossed 
with  the  philosophical  topics  which  he  makes  Socrates 
and  his  interlocutors  discuss,  troublts  himself  but  lit- 
tle about  guarding  against  anachron.sms.  In  this  dia- 
logue Pencles  and  his  two  sons  are  still  living,  a  cir 
cumstance  which  necessarily  supposes  the  era  of  the 
piece  to  have  been  prior  to  B.C.  429 ;  snd  yet.  at  the 
same  time,  we  see,  in  the  course  of  this  same  dialogue, 
that  the  rich  Cellias  has  already  lost  his  father  Hippon- 
icus.  Now  we  know,  from  a  passage  in  the  orator  Au- 
tocides, that  Hipponicus  was  killed  in  tbe  battle  of 
Delium,  or  B.C.  424.  Thus  Plato  makes  Pericles  to 
have  died  five  or  six  years  loo  late,  or  Hipponicus  five 
or  six  years  loo  early.  (Journal  de$  Savant,  1820,  p 
678  ) — 2.  Qaidpoc,  jj  irepi  rod  naXov,  "  Phadrus,  ot 
concerning  Beauty."  This  dialogue  is  a  sort  of  con 
i  in  nation  of  the  preceding.  In  the  Protagoras,  Plato 
shows  thai  the  sophists  were  bad  guides  to  conduct  one 
along  the  path  to  virtue,  since  they  were  unacquainted 
with  it  themselves ;  and  now,  in  the  Ptisdrus,  he 
characterizes  their  rhetoric  as  a  futile  art.  Hcnisch, 
however,  gives  a  more  general  explanation  of  the  ob- 
ject of  this  dialogue.  (Lysiat  Amalorius,  Grace,  ed. 
Hanisch.  Pramtssa  est  Commentatio  de  auetore  *ra> 
tionis,  utrum  Lysice  sit  an  Platonis,  Lips.,  1827.) 
This  dialogue  was  composed,  according  to  Sta' tanas, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  98th  Olympiad.  (Stall  ,  Dis» 
putatio de  Platonis  vita,  6tc,  p.  25.)  It  may  be  regard- 
ed as  consisting  of  two  parts,  tbe  first  of  which  has  a 
practical,  the  other  a  theoretical  tendency.  In  lbs 
first  of  these  Plato  proves  bis  thesis  by  an  example, 
namely,  by  a  discourse  on  love  or  beauty,  composed 
by  Lysias,  who  had  just  left  the  school  of  the  sophists, 
and  to  which  Socrates  opposes  one  on  the  same  sub- 
ject: in  the  second  part,  the  principles  and  rules  of 
ihe  sophists  are  examined.  It  is  in  this  dialogue  that 
we  remark  for  the  first  lime  that  blending  of  the  So- 
cratic  philosophy  wilh  the  dogmas  of  the  schools  of 
Ionia,  Elea,  and  Italy,  which  characterizes  the  system 
of  Plato.  These  dogmas  arc,  that  of  a  previous  stale 
of  existence,  the  reminiscences  of  which  are  the  source 
of  all  our  knowledge  ;  that  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul ;  that  of  the  three  virtues,  or  energies  of  the  soul 
(Aoyiortnov,  Qvfwcdv,  'EmdvunrtKOv).  The  Pha»- 
drus  is  filled  with  poetry,  snd  the  discourse  on  Love, 
put  in  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  is  almost  a  conlinual 

Sirody  on  Homer.  Whether  the  discourse  on  Love  or 
eauty,  mentioned  in  this  dialogue,  was  actually  a  pro- 
duction of  Lysias,  is  a  question  which  Hsnisch  has 
made  the  subject  of  a  separate  dissertation,  and  for  tbe 
affirmative  of  which  he  gives  his  suffrage.  (Compare 
Rockh,  ad  Plat.  Minoim,  p.  182  —  Van  Hcusdc,  /nil. 
Platen.,  vol.  1,  p.  101.)— 3.  Topyiae,  %  irepi  'Pittoo*- 
icqc,  "  Gorgias,  or  concerning  Rhetoric."  Rhetoric, 
which  in  the  Phedrus  has  been  considered  as  an  art, 
is  regarded  in  the  Gorgias  in  a  political  point  of  view. 
Socrates  disputes  with  Gorgias,  the  rhetor  Polus.  uA 
Callicles,  on  the  utility  of  the  science  undor  this  hitter 
aspect :  he  represents  it  as  dangerous,  l>eeause,  in- 
stead of  proposing  to  itself,  as  its  only  object,  the  tri- 
umph of  truth,  it  is  mostly  employed  for  ihe  purpose  ol 
gaining  the  suffrages  of  the  multitude. — In  this  dia* 
logue  Plato  not  only  attacks  the  sophists,  whose  po 
-  is  depicted  aa  pernicious  to  iho  repub 
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tic,  bat  alt*  toe  enemies  and  calumniators  of  Socrates, 
and  even  many  of  the  illustrious  men  whom  Athene 
had  produced,  especially  Pericles.  What  most  of  all, 
however,  characterizes  this  production,  is,  that  Socra- 
tes docs  not  pursue  his  ordinary  method  of  question  and 


circumstances  to  winch  they  refer. — 7.  TJo/utis&r,  i) 
ntfi  pcaiXc'iac,  "  The  Statesman,  or  contenting  the 
Art  of  Governing."  The  researches  commence*  is 
the  Tbectctus  snd  Sophist  are  applied  in  this  dialogic 
to  the  case  of  the  statesman.    We  are  here  made  ac- 


answer ;  be  pronounces,  on  the  contrary,  connected  quainled  with  Plato's  ideas  respect  jig  I'rovidcnce,  oj 

the  manner  in  which  God  governs  the  world,  as  wel 
•s  respecting  the  changes  which  the  latter  has  under- 
gone.   We  see  in  it  also  his  opinion  on  the  different 
forms  of  government,  among  which  he  gives  the  pref- 
erence to  that  in  which  the  power  is  vested  in  tU 
hands  of  a  single  person.    This  dialogue  contains  ti 
Oriental  mythua,  according  to  which  the  Deity  like* 
reat  at  certain  periods,  and  during  thia  time  tbandou 
to  chance  the  government  of  the  world.    Such  a  doc* 
trine  being  unworthy  of  Plato,  Socher  thinks  that  this 
dialogue,  as  well  as  the  Sophist,  cannot  be  regarded 
aa  his.    And  yet  thty  must,  m  that  event,  hate  bees 
produced  by  some  contemporary,  since  Aristotle  cites 
the  present  dialogue,  though  in  truth  without  assign- 
ing it  to  Plato  by  name— -3.  HoppcriS/ie..  y  reai  'li- 
tuv,  •«  Parmenides,  or  concerning  Idea*."    This  dia- 
logue is  a  kind  of  appendage  to  the  three  that  precede. 
As  in  the^e  the  false  dialectics  of  the  Meganc  school 
had  been  refuted,  so  in  this  Parmenides,  the  head  of 
the  true  dialectic  system,  comes  forward  10  support  hia 
doctrine  of  absolute  unity,  and  docs  it  with  great  force 
of  reasoning.    The  Parmenides  is  the  most  dimcult 
of  all  Plato's  works,  aa  well  from  the  abstract  topics 
and  metaphysical  subtleties  discussed  in  it,  as  because 
the  auibor  is  driven  to  the  necessity  of  employing 
terms  either  entirely  new,  or  else  little  used,  ia  treat- 
ing of  matters  on  which  no  writer  bad  as  yet  exer- 
cised his  pen.    The  Parmenides  leads  to  no  positive 
result :  it  has  merely  for  its  end  the  demonstration  of 
certain  propositions  of  a  philosophical  nature  ;  and  it 
tends  solely  to  exercise  the  mind  in  metaphysical  spec- 
ulation, and  to  show,  by  an  example,  the  true  dialectic 
method.    It  is  uncertain,  however,  whether  we  hare 
the  end  of  thia  production.    The  Parmenides  has  a 
form  entirely  philosophic,  and  without  any  dramatic 
movement.    The  characters  of  the  several  interlocu- 
tors arc  not  ss  distinctly  marked  as  in  the  other  dia- 
logues.   Socrates  appears  in  it  as  a  very  young  per- 
son, and  aa  otic  just  beginning  to  turn  his  attention  to 
philosophical  subjects,  and  to  whom  many  of  the  prop- 
ositions of  the  schools  are  as  yet  new.    It  has  been 


and,  far  from  merely  stating  doubts,  be 
expresses  his  sentiments  in  clear  and  precise  terms. 
In  general,  there  reigns  in  this  dialogue  a  more  serious 
tons  than  that  which  pervades  the  two  previous  ones, 
and  less  of  irony.  But  the  plsce  of  the  latter  is  sup- 
plied by  a  caustic  kind  of  manner,  which  is  not  found 
in  the  others.  According  to  Sullbaum,  this  dialogue 
was  written  not  long  after  413  B.C.  A  writer  in  the 
Jena  Review  controverts  this  opinion.  (Stallbaum, 
ad  Pkileb..  p.  xl  —Jena  Allptm  Lit.  Ztit.,  1822,  No. 
195  )— 4.  +otdwv,  i)  wept  tvxWr  "  Phadon,  or  con- 
cerning the  Soul."  This  dialogue  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  those  that  bear  th»  «*m*  of  Plato.  The 
interlocutors  are  Phssdon,  the  subsequent  founder  of 
the  school  of  Elis,  and  Echecratea.  The  former  of 
these  gives  the  Istler  an  account  of  all  that  happened 
towards  the  close  of  Socrates'  life,  and  relates  the  con- 
versation of  this  philosopher  with  Cebcs  and  Simnnaa 
Socrates  undertakes  to  f»rove  tbe  immortality  of  tho 
soul  by  its  spirituslity ;  and  we  have  here  the  first 
traces  of  a  demonstration,  which  modern  philosophy, 
under  the  guidsnee  of  revelation,  has  carried  on  to  so 
successful  a  result.  Tbe  doctrine  which  Plato  here 
puts  into  tho  mouth  of  Socrates  is  not  entirely  pure  ; 
it  is  amalgamated  with  the  Pythagorean  hypothesis  of 
tbe  metempsychosis,  and  wiih  all  aorta  of  fables  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greek  mythology. — The  Phsdon  is 
regarded  by  all  critics  as  one  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato 
respecting  the  authenticity  of  which  not  the  least 
doubt  can  be  raised.  And  yet,  if  we  are  to  believe 
•n  epigram  in  the  Anthology  (Eptdut.,  n.  358,  An- 
tkol.  Pal.;  1,  44,  Antkol.  Plan.),  the  celebrated 
Panauius  rejected  it  as  supposititious.  It  is  most 
probable,  however,  that  tbe  author  of  the  epigram 
m  question  mistook  tbe  sense  of  tbe  passage  in  which 
Pansstius  spoke  of  tbe  Pbsdon,  and  that  the  phi- 
losopher merely  meant  to  say  that  Plato  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Socrates  a  doctrine  which  hr,  Pana>- 
tius,  did  not  admit;  foi  we  know  from  Cicero  that 
Panctius  differed  in  this  point  from  the  tenets  of  Pla- 
t>.    (Tusc  Disp.,  1,32.) — 5.  Qeairnroe,  i)  ntpi  eswer- 

Tt)[tT)c,  "  Thtatctus,  or  concerning  Science."  Tie  I  inferred  from  this  circumstance  that  Plato  wished  to 
geometer,  Theodoras  of  Cyrene,  his  pupil  Thextetus,  I  give  credit  to  the  tradition  that  Socrates  had  seen  Par 
and  Socrates,  are  the  interlocutors  in  this  dialogue  . 
the  subject  discussed  is  the  nsture  of  science.  Socra- 
tes, assuming  the  character  of  ignorance,  and  compa- 
ring himself  to  a  midwife,  pretends  that  all  his  wisdom 
is  limited  to  the  aiding  of  others  in  giving  birth  to  their 
ideas.  Under  this  pretext  he  refuses  to  define  sci- 
ence ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  shows  tbe  inad- 
missibility of  all  the  definitions  given  by  Theaetetus. 
This  dialogue  ia  a  kind  of  sportive  dialectics,  and  leads 
to  no  positive  result.  In  it  Plato,  as  usual,  combata 
the  sophists  ;  he  turns  his  arms,  too,  against  all  the 
schools  that  had  been  produced  from  the  Socratic, 
namely,  tho  Mcgaric,  Cynic,  and  Cyrcnaic  :  be  attacks, 
in  particular,  the  dualistic  system  of  Heraclitus. — 6. 
lofitrrrje.  ij  irepi  ro$  bvroc,  44  The  Sopkitt,  or  con- 
cerning that  which  exists."  This  dialogue  is  a  con- 
tinuation, as  it  were,  of  the  preceding.  After  having 
shown,  in  the  Thestetus,  that  there  exists  no  science 
obtained  through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  Plato  here 
examines  the  contrary  doctrine,  maintained  by  the  Ele- 
atic  school,  namely,  that  of  existence,  and  shows  its 
inadmissibility.  Although  the  subject  of  this  dialogue 
ia  speculative  and  abatract  in  its  nsture,  Plato  never- 
theless hss  succeeded  in  imparting  to  it  a  pleasing  and 
varied  air.  and  has  sprinkled  it  with  many  aatirical  al- 
lusions •  the  greater  part  of  these  lsst,  however,  are 
ic*t  for  us.  from  our  limited  acquaintance  with  the 
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]  menides  in  his  youth.    Socher  rejects  this  dialogue, 
I  together  with  the  two  that  immediately  follow.  (Con- 
ault  Schmidt,  Parmenides  alt  dialcktisehcs  Kunsttetrk 
dargestellt,  Berlin,  1821  —  Goctz,  Vcbcrs.  its  Par- 
nun  ,  pt.  iv.  p.  107  >— 9.  Kporv?.oc,  $  rtpl  bvo^run 
op86rnroc,  "  Cratylus,  or  concerning  the  Correct  Use 
of  Words  "    This  dialogue  is  written  in  ridicule  of 
the  etymologies  to  which  the  sophists  attached  so 
much  importance  as  to  make  uso  of  them  for  demon- 
strations with  which  to  aupport  their  propositions. 
They  even  went  so  far  aa  to  assert  that  we  may  learn 
the  nature  of  objects  from  tbe  words  by  which  they 
are  designated,  inasmuch  as  a  perfect  accordance  pre- 
vailed between  each  thing  in  nature,  and  tbe  appella- 
tion by  which  it  was  known.    Agreeing  in  the  main 
principle,  they  made  of  it  applications  widely  different 
in  their  nature.    The  adherents  of  the  Elestic  school 
pretended  that  the  authors  of  language,  in  their  inven- 
tion of  words,  went  on  the  supposition  that  everything  - 
in  nature  is  immutable  :  the  followers  of  Heraclitus 
maintained  directly  the  reverse.     Setting  out  from 
theso  two  points  of  view,  so  diametrically  opposed  u> 
each  other,  these  philosophers  analyzed  tho  meaning 
of  words,  esch  in  accordance  with  his  favourite  the- 
ory.— Of  the  interlocutors  of  the  Cratylus,  one,  Her- 
mogencs,  a  disciple  of  Parmenides,  maintains  that 
there  ia  an  inherent  force  and  propriety  in  w«rrt*  in- 
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dependent  of  all  conventional  arrangemen; ;  the  other, 
Cratylus,  a  disciple  of  Heraclitus,  regardi  tbero  as  ar- 
bitrary signs  of  our  idces,  imposed  on  the  objects 
which  they  designate,  either  from  accident,  use,  or 
some  6tnesa  which  they  possess.    Socrates  shows  the 
insufficiency  of  each  of  these  systems,  without,  how- 
ever, replacing  them  by  a  third.    This  discussion  gives 
rise  to  many  etymological  discussions,  which  cannot 
now  be  very  interesting  for  us. — 10.  Qi?.i)6o(,  fj  irepi 
i)Aovije,  "  PktUbus,  or  concerning  Pleasure."  This 
dialogue  is  distinguished  from  those  already  mention- 
ed in  that  it  is  not  limited  to  the  overthrow  of  false 
doctrines,  but  examines  the  subject  matter  itself  with 
great  care.    It  haa  an  end  in  view  strictly  dogmatical, 
that  is,  to  establish  a  truth  and  enunciate  a  positive 
proposition:  this  proposition  is,  that  good  consists 
neither  in  pleasure  nor  in  knowledge,  but  in  the  union 
of  the  first  and  the  second  with  the  sovereign  good, 
which  is  God.    The  Philebus  is  almost  entirely  de- 
void of  irony  :  but  it  is  sometimes  deficient  in  clear- 
ness.   It  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  from  which 
to  obtain  sn  acquaintance  with  the  moral  system  of 
Plato. — 1 1.  Zvuwooiov,  if  irepi  Ipuroc,  "  The  Banquet, 
or  concerning  Love."    Plato  appears  to  have  had  a 
double  object  in  view  in  writing  this  dialogue  :  the 
first,  to  discourse  upon  the  nature  of  love ;  and  the 
other,  to  defend  Socrates  against  the  calumnies  to 
which  he  bad  been  exposed.    Agatbon  celebrate*  by 
a  banquet  a  poetical  victory  which  nas  iust  been  gained 
by  hitn.    Tbe  guests  agree  that  each  one,  in  turn, 
shall  write  a  eujogium  on  love.    Phedrus,  Pausa- 
nias,  Eryximachus,  Aristophanes,  and  Agathon,  speak 
each  on  this  subject,  according  to  their  respective 
principles  and  views  ;  and  in  this  species  of  oratorical 
encounter,  Aristophanes  assumes  a  character  roost  in 
accordance  with  his  peculiar  talent,  that  of  satire. 
Socrates,  who  succeeds,  paints  metaphysical  I  ove,  that 
is,  philosophy,  the  end  of  which  is  to  excite  the  love 
of  virtue,  the  only  true  and  imperishable  source  of 
beauty.    The  Banquet  is  that  one  of  the  productions 
of  Plato  on  which  he  would  aeem  to  havo  bestowed 
the  greatest  care.    He  has  spread  over  it  all  the  riches 
of  his  imagination,  his  eloquence,  and  his  talent  for 
composition. — 12.  lloXirtia,  ij  irepi  diits'tov,  "  A  Re- 
public, or  concerning  what  is  Just."    The  following 
able  analysis  of  this  celebrated  production  ia  deserving 
of  insertion.    (Southern  Review,  No.  7,  p.  127,  seqq.) 
"  To  say  of  Plato'a  Republic  that  it  is  the  idea  of  a 
perfect  commonwealth,  is  not  to  give  by  any  means  an 
adequate,  or  even  a  just  description  of  it.    It  is,  in 
one  sense,  to  be  sure,  a  dream  of  social  and  political 
perfection,  and,  so  far,  its  common  title  is  not  alto- 
gether inapplicable  to  it ;  but  it  bears  hardly  any  re- 
semblance to  the  things  that  generally  pass  under  that 
name  ;  to  the  figments,  for  example,  of  Harrington  and 
Sir  Thomas  More.    Compared  with  it,  Telemachua, 
though  a  mere  epic  in  prose,  is  didactic  and  practical ; 
the  Cyropssdia  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the  manual 
of  soldiers  and  statesmen,  and  as  the  best  scheme  of 
discipline  for  forming  them.    Plato'a  is  a  mere  vision, 
and  that  vision  is  sltogetber  characteristic  of  his  ge- 
rtius  as  his  contemporaries  conceived  of  it.    It  is 
something  between  prose  and  poetry  in  style  ;  it  is 
something  made  up  both  of  poetry  and  philosophy  in 
tbe  plan  and  design.    But  a  very  small  part  of  it  ia 
given  to  any  topics  that  can  pretend  to  the  character 
of  political.    Indeed,  Socrates  expressly  says,  that  the 
institution  of  a  commonwealth  is  but  a  subordinate  ob- 
ject with  him.    His  principal  aim  is  to  unfold  the  mys- 
tery of  perfect  justice.    Of  the  title  of  the  work,  the 
latter  part  (irepi  dmaiov)  ia  unqueationably  the  more 
appropriate  designation.    If  it  were  possible  to  have 
way  doubts,  after  reading  the  work,  the  repeated  and 
emphatic  declaration*  of  the  philosopher  himself  would 
remove  them.    It  ia  in  the  aecond  book  that  he  first 
to  tbe  commonwealth  and  then  tbe  purpose 


for  which  he  piofess.  a  to  treat  of  it  ia  unequivocally  ex 
plained.  He  compares  himself  to  one  who,  not  having 
very  good  eyes,  is  required  to  read  a  text  at  some  dis- 
tance from  him,  written  in  distressingly  small  letters, 
and  who  prepares  himself  for  his  task  by  conning  over 
the  very  same  text  which  he  happens  to  find  set  forth 
scmewhere  else  in  larger  character*.  The  justice,  the 
high  and  perfect  justice,  whose  nature  he  ia  endeav- 
ouring to  penetrate  and  unfold,  exists  not  only  in  in- 
dividuate, but,  on  a  grander  scale,  in  the  more  con- 
spicuous and  palpable  image  of  that  artificial  being,  a 
body  politic.  This  idea  is  perpetually  recurring. 
Thus  it  runs  through  the  whole  eighth  book,  which 
it  may  be  remarked  by  tbe  way,  ia  a  dissertation  of 
incomparable  excellence,  and  decidedly  the  most  prac- 
tical part  of  the  work.  In  thia  book  he  treafa  of  in- 
justice. He  again  resorts  to  the  Isrgcr  Ivpe,  to  tht 
capital  letters.  He  illustrates  the  effects  oi  that  vice, 
I  or,  rather,  of  that  vicious  and  diseased  state  of  the  soul, 
by  corresponding  distempers  and  mutations  of  the 
body  politic.  We  are  told  that  the  form  of  govern- 
ment is  an  image  of  the  character  of  the  citizen ;  that 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  democracy  or  the  oli- 
gsichy.  applies  as  strictly  to  the  democrat  and  tbe  oli- 
garchial; that  there  are  aa  many  shspc*  or  species  of 
polity,  as  there  are  types  or  varieties  of  the  humau 
soul ;  that,  aa  the  most  perfect  commonwealth  is  only 
public  virtue  imbodied  in  the  institutions  of  a  country, 
so  every  vice  generates  some  abuse  or  corruption  in 
the  stale,  some  pernicious  disorder,  some  lawless  pow- 
er incompatible  with  national  liberty.  In  running  this 
parallel  between  the  individual  and  tbe  corporate  ex- 
istence, be  unfolda  his  idea  of  tbe  rd  dtxa/ov,  not  in  a 
prologue,  as  Tiedemann  affirms,  but  throughout  the 
whole  body  of  his  work.  He  begins  by  showing  that 
there  can  be  no  happiness  without  it  here ;  and  ends 
by  a  revelation  of  other  worlds,  and  a  atate  of  beatific 
perfection,  which  it  file  the  soul  to  enter  upon  hereaf- 
ter. We  must  take  care,  however,  not  to  confound 
this  sublime  justice  with  the  vulgar  attribute  common- 
ly known  by  that  name.  Plato*  justice  is  thst  so 
magnificently  described  by  Hooker,  '  that  law  whose 
seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  and  whose  voice  the  har- 
mony of  the  world.' — The  whole  dialogue  is  a  Pytha- 
gorean mystery.  Plato  finds  the  key  of  the  universe 
in  the  doctrine  of  number  and  proportion.  Ho  sees 
them  pervading  all  nature,  moral  and  physical,  holding 
together  its  most  distant  parte  and  most  heterogene- 
ous materials,  snd  harmonizing  them  into  order,  and 
beauty,  and  rhythm.  Socrates  declares  his  assent  to 
the  Pythagorean  tenet,  that  astronomy  is  to  the  eve 
what  music  is  to  the  ear.  Tbe  spheres,  with  the  Si- 
ren* thst  preside  over  them,  and  the  sweet  melodies 
of  that  eternal  diapason,  the  Tour  elemenla  combined 
in  the  formation  of  the  world,  tbe  beautiful  vicissitude 
of  tbe  seasons,  light  and  darkness,  height  and  depth, 
all  existences  and  their  negaliona,  all  antecedents  and 
consequences,  all  cause  and  effect,  reveal  tbe  same 
mystery  to  the  adept.  Man  ia,  in  liks  manner,  sub- 
ject throughout  his  whole  nsture  to  this  universal  law. 
Of  tbe  four  cardinal  virtues,  take  temperance  for  an  ex- 
ample. What  ia  it  but  a  perfect  discipline  of  the  pas- 
sions by  which  they  are  all  equally  controlled,  or,  rather, 
a  perfect  concord  and  symphony  in  which  each  sounds 
its  proper  note  and  no  other ;  in  which  no  desire  is  either 
too  high  or  loo  low ;  in  which  the  enjoyment  of  the  pres- 
ent moment  is  never  allowed  to  hurt  that  of  the  future, 
nor  passion  to  rebel  against  reason,  nor  one  passion  to 
invade  the  province  or  to  usurp  the  rights  of  another. 
The  ro  Sitcaiov  goes  somewhat  farther.  It  is  that 
slate  of  tbe  soul  wherein  the  three  parte  of  which  it  ia 
composed,  the  intellectual,  the  irascible,  and  tbe  sen- 
sual, exercise  each  its  proper  function  and  influence  ; 
in  which  the  four  cardinal  virtues  are  blended  togethet 
in  auch  juat  proportion,  in  such  symphonious  unison ; 
'  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  while  they  art 
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Hilly  developed,  are  so  well  disciplined  and  disposed, ' 
that  nothing  jarring  or  discordant,  nothing  uneven  or  1 
irregular,  is  ever  perceived  in  them.  And  so  in  the 
larger  type,  a  perfect  polity  is  that  in  which  the  same 
proportion  and  (Uncus  arc  observed  ;  in  which  the  dif- 
icrent  orders  of  society  move  in  their  own  sphere,  and  I 
do  only  their  appointed  work ;  in  which  intellect  gov-  I 
ems,  and  strength  and  passion  submit ;  that  is,  coun- 
sellor* advise,  soldiers  make  war,  and  the  labouring ! 
classes  employ  themselves  in  their  humble,  but  neces-  ' 
aary  and  productive  calling.  The  division  of  labour  ia 
a  fundamental  principle  of  Plato's  legislation,  and  ia 
enforced  by  very  severe  penalties.  He  considers  it  as 
in  the  highest  degree  absurd,  as  out  of  all  reason  and 
proportion,  that  one  man  should  pretend  to  he  good  at 
many  things. — On  the  other  hand,  the  most  fearfully 
depraved  condition  of  society  ia  that  which  Polybius 
calls  an  ochlocracy ;  an  anarchy  of  jacobins  and  sans- 
culottes, where  every  passion  breaks  loose  in  wild  dis- 
order, and  no  law  is  obeyed,  no  right  respected,  no  de- 
corum observed  ;  where  young  men  despise  their  se- 
niors, and  old  men  affect  the  manners  of  youth,  and 
children  are  disobedient  to  their  parents,  wives  to  their 
husbands,  blaves  to  their  masters.  The  justice  of 
which  he  speaks  is  not,  therefore,  the  single  cardinal 
virtue  known  by  that  name.  It  is  not  commutative 
justice,  nor  retributive  justice,  nor  (except,  perhaps, 
in  a  qualified  sense)  distributive  justice.  It  does  not 
consist  in  mere  outward  conformity  or  specific  acts. 
Its  seat  is  in  the  inmost  mind ;  its  influence  is  the 
music  of  the  soul ;  it  makes  the  whole  nature  of  the 
true  philosopher  a  concert  of  disciplined  affections,  a 
choir  of  virtuea  attuned  to  the  moat  perfect  accord 
among  themselves,  and  falling  in  with  the  mysterious 
•nd  everlasting  harmonies  of  heaven  and  earth. — This 


general  idea  is  still  farther  illustrated  by  tho  scheme 
of  education  in  Plato's  Republic.  It  is  extremely  sim- 
ple ;  for  young  men  it  consists  only  of  music  and  gym- 
nastics ;  for  adepts  of  an  advanced  age,  it  is  the  study 
of  truth,  pure  truth,  the  good,  the  rd  6v,  the  divino 
monad,  the  one  eternal,  unchangeable.  It  is  in  the 
third  book  that  he  orders  the  former  division  of  the 
scheme.  It  is  necessary  to  cultivate  with  equal  care 
both  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  to  allow  of 
no  excess  or  imperfection  in  either.  They  who  are 
addicted  exclusively  to  music  become  effeminate  and 
slothful ;  they,  on  the  other  hand,  who  only  discipline 
their  nature  by  the  exercises  of  the  gymnasium,  be- 
come rude  and  savage.  This  music,  as  Tiedemann 
observes,  is  mystic  and  mathematical.  Pythagoras 
and  Plato  thought  everything  musical  of  divine  origin. 
— God  gave  ua  these  great  correctives  of  the  soul  and 
of  the  body,  not  for  the  sake  of  either  separately,  but 
that  all  their  powers,  rfnd  functions,  and  impulses, 
should  be  fully  brought  out  into  action  ;  and,  above 
all,  be  harmonized  into  mutual  assistance  and  perfect 
unison.  Plato's  whole  method  and  discipline  is  di- 
rected to  this  end.  He  banishes  from  his  ideal  terri- 
tory tho  Lydian  and  Ionic  measures  aa  4  softly  sweet* 
and  wanton,  while  he  retains,  for  certain  purposes,  the 
grave  Dorian  mood,  and  the  spirit-stirring  Phrygian. 
So,  in  like  manner,  he  expels  all  the  poets  except  the 
didactic,  with  Homer  at  their  head.  The  tragic  poets 
were,  in  reference  to  moral  education,  especially  of- 
fensive to  him.  In  conformity  with  the  same  princi- 
ple, he  proscribes  all  manner  of  deliciousness  and  ex- 
cess, Sicilian  feasts,  and  Corinthian  girls,  and  A'tic 
dainties,  as  leading  to  corruption  of  manners,  and  to 
the  necessity  of  laws  and  penalties,  of  the  judge  and 
executioner.  No  innovation  whatever  is  to  be  tolera- 
ted in  this  system  of  discipline,  especially  in  what  re- 
gards music  and  gymnastics  ;  the  slightest  change  in 
which  Plato  affirms  to  produce  decided,  however  se- 
cret and  insidious,  effects  upon  the  character  and  man- 
ners of  a  who\e  people.  When  his  citizens,  divided 
into  four  orders,  to  correspond  with  the  cardinal  vir- 


tues, have  gone  through  their  preparatcm  discrpjine, 
and  discharged  in  their  day  and  generation  the  duties 
that  were  respectively  allotted  to  them,  they  (h  least 
the  belter  sort  of  them)  most,  in  the  calm  of  «V  una 
life,  turn  to  the  study  of  the  true  philosophy ;  ti?i  sws 
as  is  taught  by  mercenary  sophists,  mere  sballon 
lacies,  mountebank  tricks  to  impose  upon  igncrioct 
vile  arts  to  ingratiate  one's  self  with  that  aueagr  kast 
(a  favourite  image  with  the  ancient  writers),  tat  wit- 
ward  and  tyrannical  demos.    Nor  such  philo^ptij  u 
bestows  its  thoughts  upon  the  depraved  manner*  ol 
men,  or  the  fluctuating  and  perishable  objects  amuui 
us ;  but  that  deep  wisdom,  that  rapturous  and  holy  con- 
templation, which  abstracts  itself  from  the  sense* 
the  changeable  scenes  of  life  and  nature,  and  is  snap- 
ped up  in  the  harmony  and  grandeur  of  the  universe, 
in  oommuning  with  the  First  Good  and  the  First  Fan. 
the  infinite  and  unutterable  beauty,  fountain  of  all  light 
to  the  soul,  4  the  bright  countenance  of  troth'  reveal- 
ed to  the  purified  mind  4 in  the  qoiet  and  altll  sirs! 
delightful  studies.    By  such  contemplations  the  sou 
shall  attain  to  the  perfection  of  virtue,  and  be  pttftrtc 
for  the  great  moral  change,  tbe  glorious  tracsfVureuct. 
that  ia  to  crown  its  aspiring  progress  to  beanies  sod 
immortality.'" — 13.  Tifuxtoc,/)  nepi  +vorve,"Tim<r?^. 
or  concerning  Nature."  In  this  dialogue  Critias  relates 
the  tradition  of  an  ancient  Athenian  state,  interior  to 
the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  and  which  was  governed  by 
laws  not  unlike  those  of  Egypt    The  Athenians,  said 
this  tradition,  made  war,  at  this  remote  period,  against 
the  inhabitants  of  Atlsntis,  an  island  aitoale  nevoid 
tbe  Pillars  of  Herculoa.    The  inhabitants  of  Atlanta 
ruled  over  Libya  and  Western  Europe,  and  v-otV. 
have  subjugated  the  Greeks  also,  had  not  the  A ux li- 
ana made  successful  opposition  to  their  progress 
After  this  fable,  the  philosopher  Timasus,  of  Locn,  de- 
velops his  system  concerning  God,  the  engin  »od 
nature  of  the  world,  men,  and  animals    Through  tbe 
whole  of  this  exposition  there  prevails  tbe  usual  tons 
of  the  Pythagorean  school.    Plato  ia  commonly  sap- 
posed  to  have  followed.  ;t  the  composition  of  this  dia- 
logue, the  work  attributed  to  the  philosopher  of  Loch, 
which  we  still  possess  — 14.  Kptrtar.  #*  'ArAevnsef, 
44  Critias,  or  the  Atlantic."    Thw  dislogoe  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  preceding.    Critias  here  gives  in  de- 
tail what  he  bad  only  sketahed  forth  in  the  Turnrus 
respecting  an  island  ia  the  Atlantic  (nd.  Atlantis),  m 
habited  anciently  by  a  civiliied  and  cocjquenng  race 
and  which  had  been  ingulfed  by  the  sea.    He  gives  aa 
account  of  the  laws,  manners,  and  institutions  of  this 
people.    It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  wbok  of  tins 
recital  is  a  mere  fiction,  a  species  of  political  romance 
by  which  Plato  wished  to  prove  the  possibility  of  sua 
a  republic  being  established  as  he  bad  framed  in  k:» 
own  imagination.    And  yet  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  ancients  had  some  obscure  tradition  aroecg 
them  relative  to  the  existence  of  a  large  comment  to 
the  west  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  of  this  wc  fine* 
traces  even  in  the  pages  of  Strabo. — The  Critias  of 
Plato  has  given  rise  to  varioua  hypotheses  and  reverses, 
and  the  writers  of  the  last  two  centuries  have  very  ac 
tively  exercised  their  pens  on  so  attractive  a  subject 
Some  have  found  the  Atlantia  of  Plato  in  *" 


others  in  Indi 


t\  oth 


crs  a^nn,  in 


('imriM  »r<i 


Azores.    (Consult  Pom,  Yi'elthtnde  dtr  Alttm,  p.  &, 
26.  —  Latreille,  Memoir t$  nr  divert  mtjttm,  4c  ,  p. 
146. — Bailly,  Lettrct  nr  VAtlantide  de  Piaton,  dec  . 
Lond.,  1775.  8vo.—  Vid.  Atlantis.) — This  dialog**  a 
an  unfinished  one.    It  appears  that  death  prevents*1 
the  author  from  putting  a  finishing  band  to  it. — W* 
have  now  enumerated  the  fourteen  dialogues  wtoc 
Ast  believes  to  be  undoubtedly  authentic  AisJ 
we  have  seen  that  in  this  number  there  are  trine*  *»b*cl 
Socber  rejects.    We  will  now  proceed  to  the  tseBi< 
one  other  dialogues,  which,  though  common}*;  regsvfeV- 
as  the  productions  of  Plato,  have  nevcrthclrs*  bee 
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ioe  subjects  of  critical  scepticism,  since  Schleierma- 1 
rbei  thought  he  had  discovered  tn  tome  of  them  what 
A  &ri  not  characteristic  of  Plato,  and  since  Ast  haa  re-  I 
ectcd  them  all  indiscriminately.  —  15.  Nopwv  ij  irepi 
vouodtolac  fii6Xia  t6',  "Twelve  books  of  Law*,  or  con- 
cerning Legislation."    This  work  has,  until  lately,  j 
Wen  regarded  as  that  production  of  antiquity  which 
most  dintinguishes  itself  by  the  importance  of  its  sub- 
ject, and  the  richness  of  the  materials  connected  with 
it ;  as  that  in  which  the  philosopher,  abandoning  the 
paths  of  imagination,  enters  into  those  of  real  life,  and 
jnfolds  a  part  of  his  system,  the  putting  of  which  into 
practice  he  considered  as  possible ;  for  it  cannot  but 
be  admitted  that  the  Lawa  are  to  be  viewed  .as  the 
production  of  Plato's  old  age.   Bockh  makes  the  work 
to  have  been  written  in  Plsto's  seventy- fourth  yearftd 
Mm.,  p.  73).    Plato  here  traces  the  basis  of  a  legis- 
lation less  ideal,  and  more  conformable  to  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature^  than  that  which  he  had  given 
in  his  Republic.    The  scene  of  the  dialogue  is  laid  in 
the  island  of  Crete.    The  author  criticises  the  codes 
of  Minos  and  Lycurgus,  as  having  no  other  object  in 
view  but  the  formation  of  warriors.    He  shows  that 
the  object  of  a  legislator  ought  to  be  to  maintain  the 
freedom  and  union  of  the  citizens,  and  to  establish  a 
wise  form  of  government.    Examining  the  different 
forms  of  government  that  had  existed  in  Greece  or 
other  countries,  be  exposes  their  several  defects.  In 
the  course  of  these  remarks,  he  traces,  in  his  third 
book,  a  character  of  Cyrus  far  different  from  that 
which  Xenophon  has  left.    It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  Plato  wished,  in  so  doing,  to  retaliate  on  Xino- 
phon,  whose  Cyrop*dia  appeared  to  him  to  have  been 
directed  against  the  first  two  books  of  bis  Republic. 
Bbckh,  however,  has  written  against  this  opinion. 
{De  Simultate,  quam  Plato  cum  Xenophonte  exer- 
tsusae  fertur,  Berol.,  1811.)   After  these  preliminary 
observations,  the  philosopher  enters  more  directly  on 
bis  subject  in  the  fourth  book.    He  treats  at  first  of 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  the  basis  of  every  well-regu- 
lated slate.    The  fifth  book  contains  the  elements 
of  social  order,  the  dutiea  of  children  towards  their 
parents,  of  parents  towards  their  children,  the  duties 
of  cilixens  and  of  strangers.    He  then  considers 
tbe  political  form  of  the  state  that  is  to  be  founded. 
Plato,  if  he  is  the  author  of  the  work,  renounces  in  it 
all  tho  chimeras  of  his  youth,  tbe  community  of  prop- 
erty, and  of  women  and  children.    In  the  sixth  hook 
he  treats  of  magistrates,  of  the  laws  of  marriage,  of 
slavery ;  in  tbe  seventh  of  the  education  of  children  ; 
in  the  eighth  of  public  festivals  and  of  commerce  ;  in 
tbe  ninth  of  crimes ;  in  the  tenth  of  religion  ;  in  tbe 
eleventh  of  contracts,  testaments,  «tc.  ;  in  the  twelfth 
of  various  topics,  such  as  military  discipline,  oaths, 
nght  of  property,  prescription,  Ac. — Every  page  of 
the  Laws  is  in  contradiction  to  the  Republic.  Never- 
theless, the  I.aws  existed  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  ;  and 
this  philosopher,  who  cites  them  by  name,  expresses 
no  doubts  whatever  as  to  their  authenticity.    The  dif- 
ference of  atylo  between  this  work  and  some  other 
productions  of  Plsto  may  be  easily  explained  by  the 
difference  of  age.    Ast  objects,  that  Plato  himself  de- 
clares the  Republic,  Timssus,  snd  Critias  to  be  bis 
last  works,  and  tliat  after  this  be  will  write  a  dialogue, 
in  which  Hcrmogenes  shall  be  the  speaker.    Now,  as 
tbe  Critias  appears  to  have  been  never  finished,  and  as 
tbe  Hcrmogenes  was  not  written,  Ast  concludes  that 
Plato  did  not  compose  the  dialogue  of  the  Laws. 
(Ast,  Platan's  Leben  und  Schriften,  p.  379,  seqq.) 
P'.a'D,  however,  does  not  exactly  ssy  what  Ast  makes 
him  assert.    He  merely  speaks  of  tbe  Timssus  and 
Critias  as  forming  a  kind  of  continuation  to  the  Re- 
public, and  announces  that  he  will  one  day  add  to  them 
the  Hermogenea,  without,  however,  assuring  us  that 
this  will  be  his  last  work.    May  we  not  suppose  thst 
k  was  tho  composition  of  %  work  ss  considerable  as 
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this  of  the  Laws  that  called  off  the  altent.on  of  lbs 
author  from  his  design  of  writing  the  Hermoge^As  t— 
Diogenes  Laertius  informs  us  (3,  37),  that  Plato  died 
before  publishing  his  Laws,  and  that  Philip  of  Opua, 
one  of  his  disciples,  gave  to  the  world  the  manuscript, 
which  he  found  among  his  master's  tablets.    This  ca- 
rious account,  which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  period 
of  life  when  Plato  wrote  the  work  in  question,  has  fur- 
nished Ast  with  a  new  hypothesis.    He  thinks  that 
some  disciple  of  Plato  fabricated  the  Laws  to  serve  as 
a- supplement  to  the  Republic.    The  authenticity  of 
the  work,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  supported  by 
Thiersch,  in  his  critique  On  the  work  of  Ast  ( Wien. 
Jahrb),  and  in  a  prixo  c*aay  by  Dilthcy,  Gbttzng,, 
1820,  4to.— 16.  'Emvoftic,  tj  wsrepivoc  <n5?>.^, 
"  Epinonus,  or  the  Nocturnal  Assembly  "    Ibu  dia- 
logue forms  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  Law*.  It 
treats  of  the  establishment  of  a  body  of  magistrates, 
who  are  to  act  as  guardians  of  the  laws  and  conserv- 
ators of  the  constitution.    Diogenes  Lacuius  (3,  37) 
says  that  Philip  of  Opua  was  regarded  as  the  author 
of  the  Epinomis,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
editor  of  a  posthumous  work  might  be  tempted  to  add 
to  it  something  of  his  own.    (Compare  Suidas,  s.  v. 
QtMoofoc.) — 17.  Mrvuv,  ij  nepi  uperijc,  "  Mcnon,  or 
concerning  Virtue"    Varioua  questions  started  in  the 
Protagoras,  Phssdrus,  Gorgias,  and  Pha»don,  are  de- 
veloped more  fully  in  this  piece :  they  all  have  refer- 
ence to  the  fundamental  inquiry,  "  Can  virtue  be  made 
a  subject  of  instruction."    The  Mcnon  contains  men- 
tion of  a  fact  (p.  90,  A.,  ed.  Steph.)  which  proves  it 
to  have  been  written  at  least  six  years  after  the  dealt 
of  Socrates.    The  philosopher  just  mentioned  blames 
in  the  course  of  this  dialogue,  the  Tbeban  Ismcniat 
for  having  enriched  himself  with  the  gold  of  Persian 
this  fsct  belongs  to  the  third  year  of  the  9Cth  Olym- 
piad (394  B.C.),  and  ia  one  with  which  Socrates 
could  not  have  been  acquainted.    (BSckh,  ad  Mm.,  p. 
4fi.— Id.,  de  Stmult..  &c,p.  24,  26.— Schleitrmac^, 
Ueberselz.  Plat.,  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  356,  seqq  —  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  question,  consult  Buttmann,  ad 
Mcnon.,  ed.  3,  p.  48. — Stallbaum,  ad  Mcnon.,  p.  103, 
seqq.)    Socher  maintains  the  authenticity  of  this  dia- 
logue against  Ast.    On  the  tendency  of  the  piece,  and 
tbe  period  whence  it  was  written,  consult  Stallbaum, 
in  the  valuable  Prolegomena  to  bis  edition  of  the  Me- 
non ;  and,  on  the  difficult  mathematical  passage,  Moll- 
weide,  in  his  "  Comtntntationcs  tres  Maihemalico- 
Pntlologtca,"  Lips.,  1813;  snd  also  Wex,  in  his 
"  Comment  alio  de  loco  Mathemalieo  in  Vlatonis  Me- 
none,'1  Lips.,  1825.    Tha  student  is  also  referred  to 
the  Philolog.  Litleraturblatt  sur  Allgem.  Schulzeit- 
ung.,  Jakrg.,  1827,  2/«  Abtheil.  No.  5,  where  the 
merits  of  Kliigel,  Wolf,  Miiller,  Gedike,  Schlcierma- 
cher,  Buttmann,  Mollwcide,  Wex,  and  other  scholars, 
in  elucidating  this  same  paasage,  arc  respectively 
weighed. — 18.  EvOvdfjpoc,  i)  IptoriKoc,  "  Euthydemus, 
or  the  Disputer."    In  thia  dialogue,  Socrates  relates 
to  Crito  the  conversation  which  no  has  had  with  two 
sophists  of  the  Eristic  school,  named  Euthydemus  and 
Dionysodorus.    He  ridicules  with  great  spirit  the  false 
syllogisms  and  captioua  reasonings  of  the  philoso- 
phers of  this  school. — As  a  piece  of  composition,  this 
dialogue  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  Plato's.  Schlei- 
ennacher  admirea  its  vivacity,  and  Ast,  who  regards 
it  as  supposititious,  confesses  that  it  is  superior  tc 
many  of  the  productions  of  Plato. — 19.  Xapjtudm;,  f 
nepi  oufpoevvtic,  "  Charmidcs,  or  concerning  Tempi  r- 
ance."    Socrates  here  refutes,  perhaps  with  a  little 
too  much  subtlety,  the  definitions  which  the  young 
Charmidea  gives  of  temperance  or  moderation.  Al- 
though this  dialogue  ia  not  without  merit,  Socher 
adds  himself  to  the  numler  ct  those  who  consider  it 
as  supposititious.    Schlcicrmcher  is  of  the  opposite 
opinion.    (Consult  Ochmann,  "Charmidcs  Platonis 
qui  fertur  dialogu.1  num  sit  genuinus  quantur,* 
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*  «W  ,  18M  V- 20.  Mate,  j  ntpl  fiMoc,  "  Lew,  or 
/oarrmiitf/  Fncnds  hip."  Toe  author  here  treats,  witb- 
»u'.  coming  to  any  deciaion,  a  questim  which  hat  oc- 
cupied much  of  the  attention  both  of  ancient  and  mod- 
ern philosophers,  namely,  "What  prodocea  friend- 
ship and  love!"    (Plato'a  and  Aristotle's  ideaa  on 
friendship  are  finely  given  by  Bouterwek,  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  "  Neuen  Vest*.")    According  to  Dio- 
genes Laerlius  (3,  24),  Socrates,  on  hearing  this  dia- 
logue rrad,  exclaimed,  "By  Hercules!  how  many 
things  does  this  young  man  falsely  report  of  me?" 
Hence  it  appears  to  have  been  the  work  of  Plato'a 
youth.    Schleiermacher  regards  this  dialogue  as  au- 
thentic.   Asi  and  Socber  reject  it. — 21.  'A'/UiCtd&ne 
6  fttifcv,  t)  ntpi  +votuc  avdpuicov,  "  The  fir  it  (or 
greater)  Alctbiades,  or  concerning  the  Nature  of  Man.1* 
The  second  meml>er  of  thia  title,  added  by  the  com- 
mentators, does  not  auil  the  subject.    The  dialogue 
has  reference  merely  to  Alcibiadea,  who,  young  and 
presumptuous,  without  knowledge  and  without  experi- 
ence, it  on  the  point  of  presenting  himself  before  the 
people  to  be  employed  in  the  government  of  the  stale,  j 
Socrates  directs  him  to  study  first  the  principles  of 
law  and  politic*.    The  end  of  this  piece  is  to  show 
the  true  nature  of  the  attachment  which  Socrates  had 
for  this  young'  man,  an  attachment  which  made  him 
so  desirous  of  correcting  hie  faults. — Aa  Socrates,  in 
the  course  of  this  dialogue,  compares  the  Deity  to 
light,  certain  commentators  have  discovered  in  this 
expression  the  gerrae,  as  they  think,  of  the  system  of 
emanation,  in  which  God  is  fight  and  matter  is  dark- 
ness. —  Schleiermacher  consMTars  this  production  as 
supposititious. — 22.  A/UiStcidifr      $  wepi  npooei'xnc, 
"  The  second  Alcibiadcs,  or  concerning  Prayer."  Soc- 
rates shows  Alcibiadea  the  emptiness  and  inconsist- 
ency of  the  prayers  which  mortals  addreaa  to  the  di- 
vinity, unable  as  they  are  to  tell  whether  the  things 
/or  which  they  pray  will  turn  to  their  advantage  or 
tot.     Socher  declare*  againat  thia  dialogue. — 23. 
Mtviftvoc,  9  intruftoe,  "  Menexenut.  or  the  Funeral 
Oratton."    This  funeral  oration,  in  honour  of  those 
Athenians  who  had  died  for  their  country,  is  put  in 
the  mouth  of  Aspasia,  and  ia  supposed  to  have  been 
an  extemporaneous  production  on  her  part.    The  end 
of  Plato,  in  composing  this  satirical  piece,  was,  with- 
out doubt,  to  ahow  that  oratory  was  not  a  very  diffi- 
cult art.    Bockh  very  acutely  maintains,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Minos,  that  Plato,  in  many  of  his  dia- 
logues, cornea  forth  in  a  polemic  attitude  againat  the 
celebrated  Lysias,  and  especially  in  hie  Menexenus. 
(Bockh.  ad  Mm.,  p.  182,  seqq.)    The  events  connect- 
ed with  the  history  of  Athens,  which  are  alluded  to  in 
the  course  of  this  dialogue,  reach  to  the  peace  of  An- 
talcidas,  concluded  fourteen  yeara  after  the  death  of 
Socrates.    This  anachronism,  which  may  be  pardoned 
in  a  satirical  production,  has  nevertheless  induced 
Schleiermacher  to  regard  as  supposititious  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  dialogue.    Schleiermacber'a  opin- 
ion, which  ia  also  that  of  Ast,  and  which  was  first 
started  by  Schlegcl,  in  Wieland's  Attische  Museum 
(vol.  1,  pt.  2,  p.  2C2,  seqq.),  has  found  an  opponent 
in  Loers,  in  his  edition  of  the  Menexenus,  Colon. 
Aghpp.,  1824. — 24.  Adjnc,  #  ntpl  uv&pciac,  "  Laches, 
or  concerning  Bravery."    The  author  shows  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  bravery  properly  is  :  bis  principal 
object,  however,  ia  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  not 
confining  the  education  of  the  young  to  mere  bodily 
exercises. — 25.  'lirmaf  peitjuv,  ij  nepl  rob  koXov, 
"  The  greater  Hippias,  or  concerning  tthat  is  Beauti- 
ful."   A  pieco  of  banter  against  the  sophist  Hippias. 
—26.  'XxTtiac  6  iXuTtuv,  ?  ircp<  ipevdoSc,  "Hippias 
the  Lett,  or  concerning  Falsehood."    In  order  to  ridi- 
cule more  effectually  the  vanity  of  Hippias,  who  pre- 
tended to  a  knowledge  of  all  sciences  and  all  arts,  so 
ts  to  boaat  that  he  earned  nothing  about  him  that  was 
jot  Irs  own  manufacture,  ts  his  clothing,  his  ring, 


dec.,  Socrates  proves  that  this  universal  genius  is  tua 
able  lo  maintain,  with  any  success,  a  thesis  evidently 
true.    The  captious  reasonings  in  which  he  entaneita 
his  adversary,  extort  from  the  latter  a  proportion 
manifestly  false,  namely,  that  a  lie  ia  preferable  to  the 
truth.—  27.  EWvfpw,  *}  trtpi  6oiov,  " Luther*, 
or  concerning  Piety."     This  dialogue,  wriiten  aiiet 
the  accusation  of  .Socrates,  and  before  his  condemna- 
tion, appears  to  have  a  double  end  ;  first,  to  establub 
by  the  principle*  of  dialectics  the  idea  of  piety,  aiuch 
Socrates  numbered  among  the  cardinal  virtue*  but 
of  which  only  a  passing  notice  is  taken  in  the  previ- 
ous dialogues  ;  and,  secondly,  that  of  defending  Sot* 
rates  against  the  charge  of  irreligion     Plato  ak>*i 
the  falsity  of  the  idee*  entertained  by  the  vulgar,  ami 
even  by  the  priests,  in  relation  to  what  was  apua- 
ble  to  the  Deity,  and  to  the  religious  duties  of  men ; 
and  he  justifies  Soci  itee  by  showing  that  it  was  only 
on  this  ground  the  phi.  wopber  attacked  the  national  is> 
ligion.    The  interlocutors  are  Socrates  and  a  certain 
Eulbyphron,  who,  from  a  scn»e  of  religious  duty,  misun- 
derstood by  him,  was  induced  to  become  the  accuser  at 
hie  own  father.    Socrates  compete  hira  to  confess  thai 
he  does  not  even  know  in  what  religious  duty  consists . 
he  ridicules  the  notions  which  the  vulgar  entertain  ol 
the  Deity ;  but,  unhappily,  he  is  setiahed  with  throw- 
ing down,  without  thinking  of  building  up  again,  tot  m 
pula  nothing  in  the  place  of  the  system  which  be  has 
prostrated  ;  it  would  have  been  dangerous,  however, 
f>  have  done  this,  under  the  circumstances  ot  the  cue. 
The  light  tone  in  which  the  process  against  Socmc* 
is  alluded  to,  would  seem  to  show  that  his  friends  de- 
ceived themselves  as  to  the  result.  —  Ast  attacks  the 
authenticity  of  thia  dialogue,  on  the  ground  principally 
of  ita  not  containing  any  one  speculative  view.  Wig. 
gera,  on  the  contrary,  has  defended  it,  in  his  "  Cum- 
mentatio  in  Platonis  Euthyphronem,',  Rostoch,  1805, 
4 to  —28.  'luv,  $  irepi  'IAwdor,  "  Ion,  or  concerning 
the  Iliad"  {more.  correcllv.o/JWir  Enthusiasm)  Tht 
interlocutors  are  Socra^a  and  Ion,  the  latter  a  native 
of  Ephesua,  and  one  of  those  rhap*od:»ts  who  roamed 
through  Greece,  reciting  the  poems  ot  Homer.  Hesi- 
od,  and  other  great  masters  of  the  art.   Much  dtifer- 
eoce  ot  opinion  has  prevailed  in  relation  both  to  the 
merit  of  this  dislogue  and  the  object  which  Plato 
bad  in  view  in  composing  it.    Sydenham  {Synopsis, 
or  General  news,  of  the  Work*  of  Plata,  Lund  ,  1759, 
4 to)  and  Amaud  (Men.  de  VAcad.  des  Inscr.,  etc, 
vol.  37,  p.  1,  seqq.)  conaider  this  production  aa  level- 
led at  the  poets,  "  those  eternal  enemies  of  truth." 
As  Plato,  however,  was  afraid  of  incurring  the  re- 
sentment of  thia  irascible  class  of  persons,  he  only 
attacked,  say  the  writers  just  named,  the  rhapso- 
diata.    Socher  also  views  this  dialogue  in  the  light 
of  a  satire  against  poets.    Some  commentators,  on 
the  other  hard,  think  that  tbere  is  no  necessity  for  go- 
ing so  far  in  order  to  discover  Plato's  object :  it  was 
lo  repress  the  enthusiasm  of  the  blinded  admirer*  of 
poetry,  which  ia  as  distinctly  opposed  to  truth  m  the 
false  logic  of  the  sophists.    (Platans  Ion,  cd.  $u*th. 
Lips.,  1822,  8vo.) — 29.  Xuxparovr  ti rroAoyto,  "De- 
fence of  Socrates."   Diogenes  Lacrtius  (2,  41)  in- 
forms ua,  that  Plato  made  an  attempt  to  defend  Sec 
rates  before  his  judges,  but  that  the  latter  refused  to 
hear  him.    The  present  piece,  written  after  the  death 
of  Socrates,  is  a  monument  erected  to  his  memory,  and 
an  iloge  pronounced,  as  it  were,  before  all  Greece 
Placed  in  the  mouth  of  him  whom  it  undertakes  lo  de- 
fend, it  combines  simplicity  and  modesty  with  truth, 
and  with  that  dignity  which  a  good  man  derives  from 
the  consciousness  of  innocence,  when  he  is  attacked 
by  the  wicked.    We  learn,  indeed,  from  Xenopmm 
that  thia  was  precisely  the  tone  in  which  Socrates  ad- 
dressed his  judges,  and  that,  instead  of  deigning  to  re- 
fute the  charges  alleged  againat  him,  be  merely  unfold 
ed  to  their  view  the  history  of  his  past  life. 
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•t  Hihcamaseus  calls  this  production  a  eulogium  un 
e'er  the  form  of  an  apology  (ed.  Rzislt,  vol.  6,  p.  295, 
558).    Bockh  maintains,  tha;  Plato  wrote  the  "  De- 
fence of  Socrates"  in  a  spirit  of  rivalry  towards  the 
one  composed  by  Lysias ;  and  he  refers  to  Plutarci 
(X  Orat.  Vit.—Op.,  cd.  Rciskc,  vol.  9,  p.  324).  Ast, 
jn  the  contrary,  remarks  that  Plutarch  appears  rather 
to  have  had  in  his  eye  the  oration  of  Lysias  mentioned 
in  the  Pha-drus.  (Bockh,  ad  Min..,  p.  182. — Ast,  Pla- 
10 Lcben,  dec,  p.  492.  —  Compare  Beck,  Comment. 
Sotul.  Pkilolog.  Lip*.,  vol.  4,  pt.  1,  p.  28.)— 30. 
HpiTuv,  t)  irepi  irpcutTcov,  "  Cnio,  or  concerning  the 
Duty  of  a  Citizen"    The  scene  of  this  dialogue  be- 
tween Crilo  and  Socrates  is  in  the  prison  where  the 
latter  is  confined,  during  the  interval  between  his  con- 
demnation and  death.    Crito  advises  him  to  fly,  and 
bints  thai  the  keeper  of  the  prison  has  been  bribed  by 
bun,  and  that  all  things  are  ready  for  his  escape.  Soc- 
:stes,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  it  is  not  allow- 
ed a  citizen  to  withdraw  himself  from  that  authority 
ffhich  has  power  over  him,  nor  to  break  the  tacit  com- 
pact by  which  he  has  bound  himself  to  obey  the  laws 
of  bis  country.    Not  only  Ast,  but  another  writer  also, 
has  attacked  the  authenticity  of  this  dialogue.  (Del- 
bruck,  Sokrates,  Kbln.,  18 19, 8*p.)  It  has  found,  how- 
ever, vigorous  supporters  in  Thiersch,  Socher,  and  Bre- 
mi.  (Pkiiologischc  Bcytragc  aus  dcr  Schwciz.,  Zurich, 
1819,  8vo,  p.  143.) — 31.  Qeuync,  ly  irepi  ooctiac,  '•  The- 
agt*,  or  concerning  Wisdom."    Dcmodocua  having 
brought  to  Socrates  his  son  Tbeages,  desirous  of  learn- 
ing that  kind  of  wisdom  by  which  one  is  6tted  for  gov- 
erning the  state,  Socrates  declines  the  proposal,  on  the 
ground  that  he  has  not  yet  heard  the  voice  of  bis  Ge- 
nius, without  whose  approbation  nothing  that  be  might 
undertake  would  succeed.    The  end  of  the  dialogue 
is  to  show  that  the  method  of  Socrates  differs  from  that 
of  the  sophists,  in  that  the  former  gives  no  regular  in- 
struction to  his  disciples,  but  forms  them  to  virtue  in 
hie  society  and  by  his  converse.    This  dialogue  con- 
tains some  very  fine  passages.    Schleiermacher  re- 
gards it  as  supposititious. — 32.  'Avrepaorai,  "The 
Rirais,"  also  entitled  'Epaarai,  $  irepi  QiXooojiac, 
"  The  Voter*,  or  concerning  Philosophy."    A  very 
feeble  dialogue,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  that 
Socrates  estimated  virtue  and  justice  above  every- 
and  cared  very  little  for  purely  speculative 
. — 33:  'lirirapxoc,  9  ^iXoKepdnc,  "  Hxppar- 
r,  or  the  Lover  of  Gain."   This  dialogue,  which  is 
very  probably  mutilated,  is  deficient  in  plan.    It  treats 
of  the  false  ideas  that  men  entertain  respecting  the  ac- 
quisition and  love  of  gain.    Tho  Author  advances  in 
the  course  of  it  some  historical  paradoxes.  Socher, 
who  defends  several  dialogues  against  tbe  attacks  of 
Schleiermacher  and  Ast,  acknowledges,  with  them, 
and  also  with  Wolf  (Prolegom.  ad  Horn.,  p.  cliv.),  that 
this  is  not  one  of  Plato's  productions.  Valckenaer 
{ad  Herod.,  5,  55)  had  already  expressed  the  same 
opinion.  —  34.  MxVut,  f)  irepi  vouov,  "  Minos,  or  con- 
cerning Law."   Socrates  discourses,  in  this  dialogue, 
with  a  certain  Minos  on  the  nature  of  law,  which  he 
takes,  in  its  most  extended  sense,  as  tbe  rule  of  all  out 
actions.    We  here  find  the  first  elements  of  the  doc- 
trine of  modern  philosophers  respecting  the  law  of  na- 
vure  and  the  moral  law.    Tbe  authenticity  of  this  dia- 
logue has  been  ably  attacked  by  Bockh,  with  whom 
Socher  agrees.    (Bockh,  Comment,  in  Plaioni*  dialog. 
qui  wulgo  inscribitur  Min.,  cVc,  Hala,  1806,  4to  )— 
»5.  K>-«rc>wv,  >j  nporpeirriKoc,  "  Clitophon,  or  the  Ex- 
kortalxon."    This  discourse,  in  which  the  nature  of 
virtue  is  investigated,  is  not  entire.    Stephens  and 
5erranus  (Do  Serres)  reject  it  from  the  list  of  Plato's 
works. — We  will  now  give  the  titles  of  eight  other 
productions,  alao  attributed  to  this  philosopher,  bat 
which  bear  so  openly  upr*c  'heir  fronts  the  stamp  of 
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.its  themselves,  though 


e times  far  from  scrupulous  in  matters  of  crili- 
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cism,  regarded  them  as  strangers  to  Plato.  1.  'Epvf- 
lac,  $  'Epaoiorparoc,  #  ntpi  irXovrov,  -  Eryxiaa, 
or  Era*i*tratut,  or  concerning  Wealth."  Diogenes 
Laertius  already  regarded  this  dialogue  as  spurious 
(3,  62).  It  is  the  same  that  is  sometimes  ascribed 
to  ^Eschines  Socraucus. — 2  'KXxvuv,  f  ireot  uera- 
uopfuoeuc,  ''Halcyon,  or  concerning  Metamorpho- 
tie."  This  dialogue,  which  is  found  also  among  thv 
works  of  Lucian,  treats  of  tbe  wonders  of  nature.  Di- 
ogenes attributes  it  to  the  academician  Leo.— 3.  Xur- 
rpof,  jj  irepi  rov  j3ov\tvtodat,  "Sisyphus,  or  concerning 
Deliberation." —t.  'Afiojof,  v  ""fni  Qavarov,  "Axio- 
chu*,  or  concerning  Death."  This  dialogue  is  one  ol 
those  ascribed  to  iEschines,  or  Xenocrates  of  Chal- 
cedon.  (Bockh,  Praf  tn  Sim.  Socrat.  dial.,  p.  vi.— 
Wyttenbach,  Philomath.,  pt.  2,  p.  37.) — 5.  Asnedtaof, 
9  irepi  rov  ovubovXeveodai,  "  Demodocut,  or  concern 
ing  Consultation."—*'.  'Opot,  "Definition*."  As- 
cribed also  to  Speusippus.—  7.  Ilepi  aperije,  ti  6i6a*- 
rov,  "  Concerning  Virtue,  whether  it  i*  a  thing  to  be 
taught."  This  dialogue  resembles  the  Menon ;  it 
treats  of  the  same  subject,  but  less  in  detail,  and  with 
some  difference  of  manner.  Socher  regards  it  as  the 
first  sketch,  or  else  an  imperfect  edition,  of  the  Men- 
on, and  be  therefore  places  it  among  the  genuine 
works  of  Plato.  Le  Clerc  attributes  it  to  jEschineo. 
(JE*chini*  Socrat.,  Dial.,  Anut.,  1711.)— 8.  Ilepi  dt- 
koaov,  "  Concerning  Justice."  In  1306,  Bockh  pub- 
lished a  dissertation  on  the  Minos  of  Plato,  tending 
to  show  that  the  opinion  of  Schleiermacher,  adopted 
by  Wolf,  was  correct,  which  made  this  production  to 
be  a  spurious  one.  He  advanced  also  a  pecdiar  hy- 
pothesis respecting  tbe  author  of  the  work.  Diogenes 
Laertius  (2,  122)  informs  us,  that  Socrates  was  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  the  shop  of  a  certain  shoemaker 
or  currier,  named  Simon,  for  tbe  purpose  of  discours- 
ing there  with  his  friends  ;  that  this  Simon  was  accus- 
tomed to  commit  to  writing  all  that  he  could  remem- 
ber of  these  conversations ;  and  that  he  afterward  pub- 
lished thirty-three  of  these  dialogues,  among  which 
were  four  with  tbe  following  titles  :  Ilepi  vouov,  "  Of 
Law ;"  Ilepi  fiXoKepdovc,  "  Of  the  Love  of  Gain  ;h 
Ilepi  ducaiov,  "  Of  Justice  ;"  snd  Ilepi  dperr/c,  "  Of 
Virtue."  He  adds,  that  Simon  was  the  first  who 
thought  of  publishing  the  Socratic  conversations,  and 
that,  from  the  rank  in  life  of  the  one  who  gave  them 
to  tbo  world,  they  were  called  £xvr<xoi  AiuAoyoc, 
"  The  Shoemaker-dialogues"  and  from  their  contents, 
"  Socratic."  Ast,  however,  regards  tbe  epithet  okvti- 
koc,  here,  as  indicating  something  "  low"  or  "  mean." 
(Compare  Hcindorff,  ad  Charmtd.,  p.  83  )  Bockh, 
after  having  shown  that  the  dialogue  entitled  Minos 
originally  bore  tbe  appellation  irepi  vouov,  and  tbe 
Hipparcnus  that  of  irepi  fiXoxepoove,  concludes  that 
these  two  dialogues,  hitherto  ascribed  to  Plato,  are  of 
the  number  of  those  published  by  Simon.  This  hy- 
pothesis having  met  with  no  opponents  during  three 
years  (whether  it  was  that  tbe  conclusion  seemed  a 
plausible  one,  or  because  it  was  in  accordsnce  with 
the  sceptical  spirit  that  distinguishes  tbe  literature  ot 
Germany),  Bockh  gTew  bolder,  and  in  1810  actually 
gave  to  the  world  these  two  dialogues,  entitled  irepi 
upm/f  and  irepi  diKaiuv,  under  the  name  of  Simon  the 
Socratic  ("  Simonit  Socratici,  ut  videtur,  dtatogi  if., 
de  lege,  dt  lucri  cupidine,  de  jusio,  ac  de  virtute.  Ad* 
diti  sunt  incerti  auciori*  dtatogi  Eryxia  el  Axiochua 
Graea  receneuit,  et  prafationem  critieam  piamisit  A. 
Bockh,"  Hcidelb.,  1810, 8vo).  His  whole  theory,  how- 
ever, has  been  ably  refuted  by  Letronne.  (Journal 
de*  Savant,  1820,  p.  675,  *tqq.)— There  exists  also, 
under  the  name  of  Plato,  a  correspondence  which 
would  be  one  of  great  interest  if  11  really  came  from  the 
founder  of  the  Academy,  because  it  contains  particu 
lars  of  an  historical,  as  weh  «s  political  and  philosoph- 
ical, nature.  These  Letters,  some  of  which  are  ol 
considerable  length,  have  reference  to  the  visits  madt 
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ay  Plato  to  Sicily,  and  to  the  intrigue*  of  which  (hit 
•land  «ai  the  theatre,  in  consequence  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  younger  Dionyetue  and  the  movements  of  Dion. 
The  correspondence  in  question  appears  to  have  been 
published  by  »ome  of  the  followers  of  Plato  with  the 
view  of  exculpating  their  matter  and  themselves  from 
the  charge  of  fomenting  troubles  in  Syracuse.    Cicero  | 
aeema  to  have  entertained  no  doubt  of  these  letters 
being  genuine,  and  he  cites  one  of  them  aa  "prceelara  ■ 
eptstola  PlatonitV    (Tute.  Disp  ,  8,  35.)    The  fcl- 1 
(owing  modern  scholars  have  denied  their  authenticity : 
Memer*,  CommentaJ.  Soc.,  Gott.,  1783,  p.  51,  teqq. — 
Orvddeck,  Literatur-Geickiektt. — Ttedemann,  Grieek-  \ 
inlands  trite  Pkxloiopken,  p.  476,  teqq. — Ait,  Pla- 
tans Lcben  und  Sekriften,  p.  376,  teqq.  —  Socket, 
Veber  Platoru  Seknften,  Muneken,  1820  — In  de- 
fence of  their  genuineness  we  may  name,  Scklotter, 
Platot  Brief t  ubersettt  (Sckmid  und  SntU,  PkUoi. 
Jvurn  ,  vol.  2,  p.  3,  Gietten,  1795). — Tennemann, 
Lekren  und  Memungen  der  Sokratiker,  p.  17,  ttqq. 
—Id  ,  System  der  Plat.  Pktlot..  p  106,  leqq.—Mw- 
genstern,  Entwurf  Ton  Platot  Leben,  Ac. — Grimm, 
Oe  Epittolis  Platonis,  an  genuina  vet  tupposititiat 
tint,  Berol.,  1816 — We  have  six  lives  of  Plato  re- 
maining, three  others  by  Speusippus,  Porphyry,  and 
Artetosemis  being  lost.    The  most  ancient  of  these 
six  lives  is  that  by  Apulcius,  in  the  first  book  of  his 
work,  "  De  kabttudtne  doetrinarum  *t  de  nativitate 
Platonis. "    The  other  five  are  written  in  Greek  ;  of 
these,  one  is  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  ia  found  in 
the  third  book  of  his  compilation ;  another  is  by  Olym- 
piodorus,  and  ia  given  at  the  bead  of  his  commentary  on 
the  first  Aleibiades  ;  the  third  is  by  Hcsychius  of  Mi- 
letus ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  are  anonymous.    All  these 
lives  arc  scanty  and  crowded  with  fables.    Two  of  the 
best  modem  biographies  of  the  philosopher  are  those 
of  Tennemann  and  Ast.    The  former  of  these  haa 
been  translated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards,  professor 
in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andovcr,  and  forms 
part  of  a  work,  entitled  "  Selections  from  German  Lit- 
erature, by  B.  B.  Edwards  and  E.  A  Park,  Profei- 
tort  Tkeol.  Sem.  Andoter,"  1839.    Valuable  mate- 
rials  have  been  obtained  by  us,  from  this,  for  our  bi- 
ographical sketch  of  Plato.    The  commentaries  on 
Plato  are  still  numerous,  though  very  many  have  been 
lost.    A  Platonic  Lexicon  by  Timeus  has  come  down 
to  us,  of  which  Ruhnken  published  an  excellent  edi- 
tion in  1754 ;  and  to  the  same  modern  scholar  we 
owe  the  publication  of  some  valuable  Platonic  scholia 
{Lugd.  Bat ,  1800,  8vo).    A  new  edition  of  the  Lex- 
icon of  Timajus,  by  Koch,  appeared  from  the  Leipsic 
press  in  1828.— Of  the  MSS.  of  Plato,  two  possess 
great  value  on  account  of  their  early  date.    One  of 
these  belongs  to  the  tenth  century,  and  is  at  present  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  being  known  among  its 
collection  of  MSS.  as  No.  1807.    The  other  is  the 
celebrated  one  brought  over  from  Greece  by  Dr. 
Clarke,  the  well-known  traveller.    It  is  now  tn  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.    This  is  the  earlier  of 
the  two,  having  been  written  in  896  A  D.    It  containa 
the  first  twenty-four  dialogues,  with  the  titles  precisely 
as  they  are  given  in  the  Basle  edition  of  1534.    In  the 
margin  are  written  scholia  in  a  very  ancient  hind. 
The  MS.  is  on  vellum.    In  1812,  Professor  Gnisford 
published  an  account  of  it,  in  his  "  Calalogus,  tive 
Kotitia  Mamtseriplorum,  qui  a  eel.  E.  D.  Clarke  com- 
parati,  in  Bibliotkeea  Bodleiana  adserrantur,"  Ac, 
Ozon  ,  1812,  4to.    In  1820,  the  same  scholar  publish- 
ed a  collation  of  the  aame,  under  the  title  of  "  Lectio- 
net  Platonic*,"  dtc  ,  Oxon.,  8vo — The  works  of 
Plato  were  first  published,  after  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, by  Aldus  Msnutius,  at  Venice,  in  1513.  The 
commentaries  of  Serrsnus  and  Ficinus,  the  former  of 
which  accompany  the  edition  of  H.  Stephens  of  1578, 
and  the  latter  that  printed  at  Lyons  in  1690,  sre  very 
Me ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  are  to  be  read  with 
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caution  ;  for  Ficinus,  having  formed  hi*  cor  ;epl  ions 
of  the  doctrine  of  Plato  after  the  model  of  the  Alexan- 
drean  school,  frequently,  in  his  Argument* ,  misrepre- 
sents the  design  of  his  author,  and  in  hit  version  ob- 
scures the  sense  of  the  original ;  and  Serranu*.  for 
want  of  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  doctrine  ol 
his  author,  and  through  the  influence  of  a  strong  pre- 
dilection for  the  scholastic  system  of  theology,  torn* 
times  gives  an  incorrect  and  injudicious  explanatioa 
of  the  text.— Among  the  most  useful  edition*  of  tic 
entire  works  of  Plato,  the  following  may  be  enumer- 
ated :  The  Btpont  edition,  12  vols.  8vo,'l781-lT88; 
that  of  Bekker,  Berol ,  1616-1818,  10  vols  6vo;  thai 
of  Ast,  1819-1840,  still  in  a  course  of  publication,  of 
which  the  text  and  some  volumes  of  the  comment*!} 
have  appeared,  Lipt.,  12  vols.  8vo  ;  it  is  di*6gw- 
ed,  however,  by  numerous  typographical  error* ;  uc 
I  .ondon  variorum  edition,  containing  selection*  free: 
thirty-four  commentaries,  and  published  under  tic 
care  of  G.  Burges,  Lond ,  1826,  11  vols.  8ro;  and, 
what  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  the  best,  tbtt  of 
Stallbaum,  still  in  a  course  of  publication,  and  form- 
ing part  of  Jacobs'*  and  Rost's  "  Bibliotbeca  Greet,"' 
Lips.,  1827-1840,  8  vols.  8vo — Of  the  *eJeet  dia- 
logues of  Plato,  thereat  edition  is  that  of  Heindorff 
Berol  ,  1802-1810,  4  vola.  8vo,  a  second  edition  ot 
which  appeared  in  1827,  under  the  care  of  Buttmann, 
Berol.,  i  vola.  Of  separate  dialogue*  numeron*  edi- 
tions have  been  given  by  various  eminent  scholar*,  fot 
«n  Account  of  which  consult  SckSU,  Gesck.  ier  Gneei. 


Lit.,  vol.  1,  p  524,  ttqq  ,  and  Hoffmann,  La 
ograpk.,  vol.  3,  p.  285  — The  best  translation*  of 
Plato  are,  the  German  one  of  Schleiermacher,  Beritt, 
1817-1828,  3  vola.  in  C,  8vo,  left  uncompleted  in  const 
quence  of  the  death  of  the  author ;  and  the  French  ver- 
sion of  Victor  Cousin,  Paris,  1821-1840,  13  roU  Svo. 
— For  some  remarks  on  the  doctrines  of  what  is  called 
the  New  Platonic  school,  consult  the  article  Alrxandh 
na  Schola  —  II.  A  comic  writer,  who  flourished  abotf 
the  period  of  Socrates's  death.    He  composed  twenty 
comedies.    Suidas.  Plutarch,  and  Athenams  cite  a 
much  larger  number,  but  a  part  of  these  pieces  belong 
to  another  Plato,  a  writer  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  and 
who  lived  about  a  century  after  the  former.   The  an- 
cient writers  praise  him  as  well  as  Cratmns  for  clear- 
ness or  perspicuity  (hxftirp6rif().    His  patriotic  feel- 
ings led  him  frequently  to  stuck  the  corrupt  dcroa 
pngues  of  the  day,  such  as  Cleon,  Hyperbolus,  Cleo 
phon,  and  others.    He  gave  his  name  to  a  particulai 
kind  of  metre.    The  fragments  of  this  writer  are  to  bt 
found  in  the  collection  of  Grotius.    Consult  tbo 
Meineke,  Curar  Critiea  in  Comieorum  fragnunH  ai 
Athcnao  tervata,  Berol.,  1814.    (Sekidl,  Hut  Lii 
Gr.,  vol  2,  p  91.)— in.  A  comic  poet,  called,  for  d:»- 
tinction'  sake  from  the  preceding,  the  younger.   It  i* 
difficult,  indeed  impossible,  to  separate  his  remain* 
from  t!:ose  of  the  elder  comic  poet  of  the  strr.e  ntme. 
He  nourished  about  300  B.C.    (SckbH,  Hut.  Lit. 
Gr.,  vol.  2,  p.  114.) 

Plautuxps,  Fclvk's,  a  native  of  Africa,  and  t 
relative,  according  to  some,  of  the  Emperor  Sepumios 
Scverus.  Other  accounts,  however,  made  him  to  ban 
been  of  obscure  origin,  and  to  have  been  banished  fot 
seditious  conduct,  aa  well  as  many  sets  of  a  criminal 
nature.  In  his  bsnishmcnt.  according  to  these  lattet 
authorities,  he  became  acquainted  with  Severus,  whe 
some  years  sfteT  ascended  the  imperial  throne.  (Bs- 
rodian,  3,  10.)  When  Severus  attained  to  the  tot- 
ereientv,  Plautianus  was  rapidly  advanced  io  f»tow 
and  power,  and  became  eventually  prrtonan  prelect 
Statues  were  erected  to  him  both  at  Rome  and  in  the 
provinces,  as  well  by  individuals  as  by  the  senile  it- 
self. The  soldiers  and  senators  alike  swore  by  hb 
fortune,  as  had  been  formerly  done  in  the  case  of  Se 
janus,  end  he  wanted  but  little  to  be  equtl  in  powei 
(Dio  Cast.,  76,  15.)    Plaottanus  * 
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cnarged  with  having  made  um  of  bis  exorbitant ■ 
to  oppress  the  people,  and  to  excite  the  vindictive 
passions  of  bis  master.  By  the  marriage  of  his  daugh- 
ter Plautilla  with  Caracalla,  who  had  already,  for  some 
years,  enjoyed  the  rank  of  Augustus,  he  obtained  ad- 
mittance into  the  imperial  household;  where  his  pride, 
and  the  influence  which  he  possessed  over  the  emper- 
or, rendered  him  an  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike. 
Being  it  last  accused  privately  to  the  emperor  of  aim- 
ing at  the  succession,  be  was  slain  by  a  soldier,  at  tbe 
order  of  Caracalla,  in  the  presence  of  ■Sever us.  Plau- 
tilla wan  banished  by  Severus,  along  with  ber  brother 
Plautos,  to  tbe  island  of  Lipara,  where,  seven  years 
after,  she  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Caracalla,  A.D. 
211.  (Hermtian,  3,  10. — Dio  Cats.,  75,  14,  *eqq. — 
SpartUn.,  Vit.  Sev.) 

Plaotos,  M.  Acclcs,  a  celebrated  comic  poet,  the 
son  of  a  freed  man,  and  born  at  Sarsina,  a  town  of  Um- 
brim,  about  525  A.U.C.  He  was  called  Plautus  from 
bis  splay-feet,  a  defect  common  to  the  Umbrians. 
Haying  turned  bis  attention  to  the  stage,  he  soon 
realized  a  considerable  fortune  by  the  popularity  of  his 
dramas ;  but,  by  risking  it  in  trade,  or  spending  it,  ac- 
cording to  others,  on  tbe  splendid  theatrical  dresses 
which  be  wore  as  an  actor,  and  theatrical  amusements 
being  little  resorted  to  on  account  of  tbe  famine  then 
prevailing  at  Rome,  he  was  quickly  reduced  to  such 
necessity  as  forced  him  to  labour  in  a  mill  for  his 
daily  support.  {Aulua  Gelhui,  N.  A.,  3,  3.)  Many 
of  bis  plays  were  written  in  these  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, and,  of  course,  have  not  obtained  all  the 
perfection  which  might  otherwise  have  resulted  from 
his  increased  knowledge  of  life  and  his  long  practice 
in  tbe  dramatic  art.  Twenty  plays  of  this  writer  have 
come  down  to  us.  But,  besides  these,  a  number  of 
comedies  now  lost  have  been  attributed  to  him.  Au- 
tos Gellius  (iV.  A.,  3,  3)  mentions  that  tbero  were 
about  a  hundred  and  thirty  plays  which,  in  his  age, 
passed  under  tbe  name  of  Plautus ;  and  of  these  nearly 
forty  titleaywith  a  few  scattered  fragments,  still  remain. 
From  the%me  of  Varro  to  that  of  Aulua  Gellius,  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  subject  of  considerable  discus- 
sion what  plays  were  genuine  -,  and  it  appears  that  the 
beet-informed  critics  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
•  great  proportion  of  those  comedies  which  vulgarly 
passed  for  the  productions  of  Plautus  were  spurious. 
Such  a  vast  number  were  probably  ascribed  to  him 
from  hia  being  the  head  and  founder  of  a  great  dramat- 
ic school ;  so  that  those  pieces  which  he  had,  perhaps, 
merely  retouched,  came  to  be  wholly  attributed  to  his 
pen.  "  Thgre  is  no  doubt,"  says  Aulus  Gellius,  "  but  I 
that  those  plays,  which  seem  not  to  have  been  written 
by  Plautos,  but  were  ascribed  to  him,  were  by  certain 
ancient  poets,  and  afterward  retouched  and  polished  | 
by  him/'  Even  those  comedies  written  in  the  same 
taste  with  his  came  to  be  termed  Fabula  Plautmee  or 
Plautiantt,  in  the  same  way  as  we  still  speak  of  ^Eso- 
pian  fsble  and  Homeric  verse.  "Plautu*  qujdem," 
says  Macrobtus,  "  ea  re  clarut  fiat,  ut  pott  mortem 
ejus  eomadtee,  qua.  ineerlee  ferebantur,  Plautince  tamen 
esse,  de  jocorum  eopia,  agnoseerentur."  (Sat.,  2,  1.) 
It  is  thus  evident,  that  a  sufficient  number  of  jests 
stamped  a  dramatic  piece  as  a  production  of  Plautus 
in  the  opinion  of  tbe  multitude.  But  Gellius  farther 
f,  that  there  was  a  certain  writer  of  comedies 
rame  was  Plautius,  and  whose  plays,  having 
'■he  inscription  Plauti,  were  considered  as  by  Plautus, 
srhen  they  were,  in  fact,  named  not  Plautina  from 
Plautu*,  but  Plautiana  from  Plauthu.  All  this  suf- 
ftcienlty  accounts  for  tbe  vast  number  of  plays  as- 
cribed to  Plautus,  and  which  the  most  learned  and  in- 
telligent critics  have  greatly  restricted.  They  have 
differed,  however,  very  widely  as  to  the  number  which 
they  have  admitted  to  be  genuine.  Some,  says  Ser- 
eiua.  maintain  that  Plautus  wrote  twenty- one  comedies, 
''thers  forty,  o'bera  a  hnndred  {ad  Virg.,  Mn.,  init  ). 


Gel  1  its  informs  us  that  Lucioe  JSUus,  a  most  learned 
man,  waa  of  opinion  that  not  more  th  twenty-five 
were  his.    Varro  wrote  a  work  entitled  Qu&uwnti 
Plautina,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  waa  d  oted 
to  a  discussion  concerning  tbe  authenticity  o  the  plays 
commonly  assigned  to  Plautus  ;  and  the  result  of  his 
investigations  was,  that  twenty-one  were  unquestion- 
ably to  be  admitted  as  genuine.    These  were  subse- 
quently termed  Varronian,  in  consequence  of  having 
been  separated  by  Varro  from  the  remainder,  aa  no 
way  doubtful,  and  universally  allowed  to  be  by  Plau- 
tus.   The  twenty-one  Varroman  plays  are  the  twenty 
still  extant,  and  the  Vidularia.    This  corned  v  appears 
to  have  been  originally  subjoined  to  tbe  Palatine  MS. 
of  the  still  existing  plays  of  Plautus,  but  to  have  been 
torn  off,  aince,  at  the  conclusion  of  tbe  Truculentos, 
we  find  the  words  "  Vidularia  mcipit."   {Fabr.,  Bib 
Lat ,  1,  l.—Otann.,  AnaUcl.  CrU..  e  8.)    And  Mai 
haB  recently  published  some  fragments  of  it,  which  h«» 
found  in  the  Ambrosian  MS.    Such,  it  would  appear, 
had  been  tbe  high  authority  of  Varro,  that  only  those 
plays  which  had  received  bis  indubitable  sanction  were 
transcribed  in  tbe  MSS.  as  the  genuine  works  of  Plau- 
tus :  yet  it  would  seem  that  Varro  himself  had,  on 
some  occasion,  assented  to  the  authenticity  of  several 
others,  induced  by  tbeir  style  of  humour  corresponding 
to  that  of  Plautus. — Tbe  following  remarks  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  general  scope  and  lenour  of  the  com- 
edies of  Plautus.    In  each  plot  there  is  sufficient  ac- 
tion, movement,  and  spirit.    Tbe  incidents  never  flag, 
but  rapidly  accelerate  the  catastrophe.    But,  if  we  re 
gard  bia  plays  in  the  masa,  there  is  a  considerable,  and, 
perhaps,  too  great,  uniformity  in  his  fablea.  Tbej 
hinge,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  love  of  some  dissolute 
youth  for  a  courtesan,  his  employment  of  a  slave  to 
defraud  a  father  of  a  sum  sufficient  for  his  expensive 
pleasures,  and  the  final  discovery  thst  bis  mistress  is  a 
free-born  citizen.    Tbe  charge  against  Plautus  of  uni- 
formity in  his  characters  as  well  as  in  his  fablea  has 
been  echoed  without  much  consideration.    The  por» 
trails  of  Plautus,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  drawn 
or  copied  at  the  time  when  the  division  of  labour  and 
progress  of  refinement  had  not  yet  given  existence  to 
those  various  descriptions  of  professions  and  artists, 
tbe  doctor,  author,  attorney — in  short,  all  those  charac 
ters,  whose  habits,  singularities,  and  whims  have  sup 
plied  the  modern  Thalia  with  such  diversified  materi 
als,  aud  whose  contrasts  give  to  each  other  auch  relief, 
that  no  caricature  u  required  in  any  individual  repre 
sentation.    The  characters  of  Alcmena,  Euclio,  and 
Pcriplectomencs  are  sufficiently  novel,  and  are  not  re 
peated  in  any  of  the  other  dramas ;  but  there  is  ampU 
range  and  variety  even  in  those  which  he  most  fro 
quenlly  employed,  the  avaricious  old  man,  the  de 
bauched  young  fellow,  the  knavish  slave,  the  braggar' 
captain,  the  rapscious  courtesan,  the  obsequious  para- 
site, and  tbo  shameless  pander.    Tbo  severe  father 
and  thoughtless  youth  are  those  in  which  be  has  beer 
succeeded.    The  csplain  is  exaggerated,  and  tbe 
change  which  haa  taken  place  in  society  and  manners 
prevents  us,  perhsps,  from  entering  fully  into  the  char- 
acter of  the  slave,  the  parasite,  and  tbe  pander ;  but 
in  the  fathers  and  sons  he  has  shown  his  knowledge 
of  our  common  nature,  and  delineated  them  with  the 
truest  and  liveliest  touches. — The  Latin  style  of  Plsu- 
tus  excels  in  briskness  of  dialogue  as  well  aa  purity 
of  expression,  and  haa  been  extolled  by  the  learned 
Roman  grammarians,  particularly  Varro,  who  declare* 
that  if  the  Muses  were  to  speak  Latin,  they  would  em- 
ploy hia  diction  {ap.  Qutnct.,  Intl.  Or.,  10,  1);  bu» 
as  Schlegel  has  remsrked,  it  is  necessary  to  distin- 
guish between  the  opinion  of  philologcrs  and  that  ol 
critics  and  poets.    Plautus  wrote  at  a  period  when  his 
country  as  yet  possessed  uo  written  or  literary  Ian 
guage.    Every  phrase  was  drawn  from  the  livin 
source  of  conversation.    Thia  early  simplicity  seerru 
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eating  and  artless  to  loose  Roman*  who  lived  in  an 
ge  of  excessive  refinement  and  cultivation  ;  but  this 
apparent  merit  was  rather  accidental  than  the  effect 
of  poetic  art.  Making,  however,  some  allowance  for 
this,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Plautua  wonderfully 
improved  and  refined  the  Latin  language  from  the  rude 
form  to  which  it  hat'  been  moulded  by  Ennitrs.  That 
he  should  have  effected  eucb  an  alteration  is  not  a  little 
remarkable.  Plautus  was  nearly  contemporary  with 
the  Father  of  Roman  song;  according  to  most  ac- 
counts, he  was  bom  a  slave ;  be  was  condemned,  du- 
ring a  great  part  of  bis  life,  to  the  drudgery  of  the  low- 
rat  manual  labour ;  and,  as  far  as  we  learn,  he  was 
not  distinguished  by  the  patronage  of  the  great,  nor 
admitted  into  patrician  society.  Enniua,  on  the  other 
if  be  did  not  para  bis  life  in  affluence,  spent  it 
the  exercise  of  an  honourable  profession,  and  was 
the  chosen  and  familiar  friend  of  Cato,  Scipio  Africa- 
nus,  Fulvius  Nobilior,  and  Lwlius,  the  most  learned 
and  polished  citizens  of  the  Roman  republic,  whose 
unrestrained  conversation  and  intercourse  roust  have 
bestowed  on  him  advantages  which  Plautus  never  en- 
joyed. But  perhaps  the  circumstance  of  his  Greek 
original,  which  contributed  so  much  to  his  learning 
and  refinement,  and  qualified  bim  for  such  exalted  so- 
ciety, may  have  been  unfavourable  to  that  native  pu- 
rity of  Latin  diction,  which  the  Umbrian  slave  imbibed 
from  the  unmixed  fountains  of  conversation  and  na- 
ture.— The  chief  excellence  of  Plautus  is  generally 
reputed  to  consist  in  the  wit  and  comic  force  of  bis 
dialogue  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  lines  in  Horace's  Art 
of  Poetry,  in  which  ho  derides  the  ancient  Romans  for 
having  foolishly  admired  the  41  Plautxnos  sake,"  have 
been  the  subject  of  much  reprehension  among  critics. 
That  the  wit  of  Plautus  often  degenerates  into  buf- 
foonery, scurrility,  and  quibbles,  sometimes  even  into 
obscenity ;  and  that,  in  bis  constant  attempts  at  mer- 
riment, he  too  often  tries  to  excite  laughter  by  exag- 
gerated expressions  as  well  as  by  extravagant  actions, 
cannot,  indeed,  be  denied.  This  was  partly  owing  to 
the  ixtaiensity  of  the  Roman  theatres  and  to  the  masks 
•f  the  actors,  which  must  have  rendered  caricature 
and  grotesque  inventions  essential  to  the  production 
of  that  due  effect  which,  with  auch  scenic  apparatus, 
could  not  be  created  unless  by  overstepping  the  mod- 
esty of  nature.  It  must  always  be  recollected,  that 
the  plays  of  Plautus  were  written  solely  to  be  repre- 
sented, and  not  to  be  read.  Even  in  modern  times, 
and  subsequent  to  the  invention  of  printing,  the  great- 
est dramatists,  Sbakspeare,  for  example,  cared  little 
about  the  publication  of  their  plays ;  and  in  every  age 
or  country  in  which  dramatic  poetry  baa  flourished,  it 
has  been  intended  for  public  representation,  and  adapt- 
ed to  the  tastes  of  a  promiscuous  audience.  In  the 
days  of  Plautus,  the  smiles  of  the  polite  critic  were 
■ot  enough  for  a  Latin  comedian,  because  in  those 
days  there  were  few  polite  critics  at  Rome ;  he  re- 
quired the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the  multitude,  who 
could  be  fully  gratified  only  by  the  broadest  grins  of 
comedy.  Accordingly,  many  of  the  jests  of  Plautus 
are  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  writer  anxious 
to  accommodate  himself  to  the  taste  of  the  times,  and 
naturally  catching  the  spirit  of  ribaldry  which  then 
prevailed.  It  being,  then,  the  great  object  of  Plautus 
to  excite  the  merriment  of  the  rabble,  he,  of  course, 
was  little  anxious  about  the  strict  preservation  of  the 
•tramatic  unities;  nnd  it  was  a  greater  object  with  him' 
to  bring  a  striking  scene  into  view,  than  to  preserve 
the  unities  of  place.  In  the  Aultdaria,  part  of  the  ac- 
tion is  laid  in  the  miser's  bouse,  and  part  in  the  vari- 
ous pieces  where  he  goes  to  conceal  his  treasure  ;  in 
the  Mottellaria  and  Trueulentut,  the  scene  changes 
from  the  street  to  apartments  in  various  houses.  But, 
notwithstanding  these  and  other  irregularities,  Plautus 
to  enchanted  the  people  by  the  drollery  of  his  wit  and  the  . 
buffoonery  of  his  scenes,  that  he  continued  the  reigning  | 


favourite  of  the  stage  long  after  the  plays  ef  Case 
Afranius,  and  even  Terence  were  first 
(Dunlop's  Roman  Literature,  vol.  1,  p.  136,  4t^, 
Lond.  ed.)— The  beat  editions  of  Plautus  are,  that  c! 
Camerarius.  Basil,  1668.  8vo;  that  of  Lembuita.  La 
tel.,  1576,  fol. ;  that  of  G niter,  Lugd.  Bat  ,  1503,  ■ 
which  the  division  into  acta,  scenes,  and  verses  fast 
appears;  that  of  Taubmann,  Wuteb.,  1622, 4 to;  that  «t 
Muller,  iW.,  1766,  8vo,  2  vols. ;  tbat  of  Err.esd, 
Lips.,  1760,  8vo,  2  vole,  the  Bipoot  edition,  1779- 
88,  8vo,  2  vols.,  in  which  the  text  ia  correctol  ry 
Branch ;  that  of  Schmieder,  GoUing.,  1804,  8to,  1 
vols. ;  that  of  Bolhe,  Berol.,  1809,  8vo,  and  that  lanc- 
ing part  of  the  collection  of  Lemaire,  Paris,  1830, 4 
vols.  8vo. 

Pleiadxs  (TlXetaStc),  I.  the  daughters  of  Atlas  lad 
the  ocean-nymph  Pleione.    They  were  seven  id  ddb> 
ber,  and  their  names  were  Maia,  Electra,  Taj  pet*, 
Halcyone,  Celasno,  Sterope,  and  Merope.   The  fiat 
three  became  the  mothers,  by  Jupiter,  of  Mercury,  Der- 
danus,  and  Lacedesroon.    Halcyone  and  Celeeo  t<u* 
to  Neptune  Hyrieua  and  Lycos  ;  Sterope  hrooyai 
forth  CEnomaus  to  Mors ;  and  Merope  m»n-j*d  Sin- 
phua.    (Sckol.  ad  JR.,  18,  486  —  ApUled,  3,  J. — Hy- 
gin.,  Poet.  Astron.,  2,  21.)    These  nymphs  homed 
with  Diana  ;  on  one  of  which  occasions  Orioo,  hap- 
pening to  see  them,  became  enamoured,  »nd  pursued 
them.    In  their  distress  they  prayed  to  the  gods  to 
change  their  form,  and  Jupiter,  taking  commission, 
turned  them  into  pigeons,  arid  afterward  made  the m  a 
constellation  in  the  sky.    (Schol.  ad  IL,  L  c  )  Ac- 
cording to  Pindar,  the  Pleiades  were  pasting  ihroogt 
Boeotia  with  tbeir  mother,  when  they  were  met  by 
Orioo,  and  his  chase  of  them  lasted  for  five  yean. 
{Etym.  Mag.,  »■  *.  JlXetdc.)    Hygrous  (/.  e  )  say* 
seven  years.    (Keightley'a  Mythology,  p.  464.) — The 
constellation  of  the  Pleiades,  rising  in  the  spring, 
brought  with  it  the  spring-rains,  and  opened  naviga- 
tion.   Hence,  according  to  the  common  etymology, 
the  name  ia  derived  from  irteu  (viri'w),  "/*  sad,' 
and  is  thought  to  indicate  the  stars  that  atefarcL-.-*£!e 
to  navigation.    ( Voider,  Myfhol.  da  Its.  Gesckltck- 
tee,  p.  77.)    Idcler,  however,  thinks  K  more  probable 
that  the  appellation  is  derived  from  the  Greek  k'aiioc, 
"full"  denoting  a  closler  of  stars ;  whence,  perrupa, 
the  expression  of  Manilius  (4,  523),  "  clo-nrrat>tU  #v 
dua."    Aratue  (v.  267)  calls  the  Pleiades  rrruiroooi, 
"  moving  in  seven  paths"  (compare  Eerre ,  Ipk.  en 
Aui,  v.  6),  although  one  can  only  discern  six  stars. 
Hence  Ovid  says  of  these  same  stars  {Fait  ,  4.  170V 
"  Qua  aeptem  diet,  sex  tamen  ease  loicnl."    On  tbr 
other  hand,  Hipparchua  asserts  (ad  Aral ,  Pkan.  1, 
14),  that  in  a  clear  night  aeven  stars  can  be  seen  The 
whole  admits  of  a  very  easy  solution.    The  grtrap  of 
the  Pleiades  consists  of  one  star  of  the  third  magni- 
tude, three  of  the  fifth,  two  of  the  sixth  megnitode,  and 
several  smaller  ones.    It  require*,  therefore,  a  very 
good  eye  to  discern  in  this  constellation  more  thaosa 
stars.    Hence, among  the  ancients,  since  no  roore  irut 
aix  could  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  and  yet  smce, 
as  with  us,  a  seventh  star,  a  UXetae  hrratrrepac  (Era- 
tot  th.,  c.  14),  was  mentioned,  the  conclusion  was  that 
one  of  the  cluster  was  lost.    Some  thought  that  rt  had 
been  destroyed  by  lightning  (Theon.,  Sekat.  ad  Arat , 


I.e.);  others,  making  the  lost  Pleiad  to  have  been  FJec- 
tra,  fabled  that  a  be  withdrew  ber  light  in  sorrow  at  to* 
fall  of  Ilium,  and  the  misfortunes  of  her  descendants, 
Dardanua  having  been  the  son  of  Electra  and  3i 
{Sckol.  ad  Arah,  1.  c,  where  for  ro«  i>iicv  wo 
read  rijt  '\)uov,  and  for  rdv  fjXtov  aXivKOfUirm  men 
substitute  tt)v  'Yktov  dkioitofievifv. — Compare  Oma\ 
Fast.,  4,  177  :  "  Electra  Trojs  speetare  numms  mm. 
tvlit")    According-  to  another  account,  the  ** k»i 
Pleiad"  was  Merope;  who  withdrew  her  light  Veeena* 
ashamed  of  having  alone  married  a  mortal  Or;ii 
Fast  ,4,  176  >   Others,  again,  affirmed  thai 
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away  from  ita  own  constellation, 
and  became  the  third  or  middle  one  in  the  tail  of  the 
Greater  Bear,  where  it  receired  the  name  of  'A/Uimsf, 
"  the  Fox."  (Meter,  Sternnamen,  p.  145.) — From 
their  rising  in  the  spring,  the  Pleiades  were  called  by 
the  Romans  Vergtiite.  (Festus. —  Isidor.,  Orig.,9, 
70.)  Thia  constellation  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  earliest  that  were  observed  by  the  Greeks.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Homer  (II.,  18,  483,  seqq.  —  Od.,  6, 
373,  aeqq.) ;  and  in  Heaiod  an  acquaintance  with  it  is 
supposed  to  be  ao  widely  spread,  that  the  daily  la- 
bours of  the  farmer  can  be  determined  by  ita  rising 
and  setting.  (Htt.,  Op.  et  P.,  383,  615.)  The  met- 
rical form  of  the  name  is  Ilj^iudrr  and  TleXetdiee, 
and  hence  some  have  been  led  into  the  erroneous  opin- 
ion, that  the  name  of  the  constellation  was  derived 
from  iriXtta,  a  "pigeon"  or  "  dove."  in  allusion  to  the 
fancied  appearance  of  the  cluster.  (Schuxnk,  Mythol. 
Skizz.,  p.  2  )— The  Pleiades  are  assigned  on  the  ce- 
lestial sphere  to  a  position  in  the  rear  of  Taurus.  (Hy- 
gin.,  Poet.  Asiron  ,  30.)  Proclus  and  Geminos,  how- 
ever, place  them  on  the  back  of  the  animal ;  while 


covered  tl  ere  relative  to  several  of  ita  members  ft 
was  at  Comum,  too,  that  the  younger  Pliny,  so  wel 
known  by  his  Letters,  and  the  nephew  of  the  natural- 
ist, waa  born.  Pliny  the  Elder  came  to  Rome  at  an 
early  period,  and  attended  the  lectures  of  Appioo,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  saw  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
the  latter  having  already  retired  to  Caprese.  From  ths 
account  which  he  givea  of  the  jewela  which  he  saw  a. 
Lollia  Paulina's,  it  ha*,  been  supposed,  that,  notwith- 
standing hi*  youth,  he  assisted  occasionally  at  the  court 
of  Caligula.  His  attention  was  attracted,  even  at  thia 
early  period,  by  the  interesting  productions  of  nature, 
and  particularly  by  the  remarkable  animals  which  the 
emperors  exhibited  m  the  public  spectacles.  He  re- 
lates in  detail,  and  aa  an  eyewitness,  the  particulars 
of  a  combat  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman  people,  with 
a  large  monster  of  the  deep,  which  had  been  taken 
alive  in  the  harbour  of  Ostia.  Thia  event  having  ta- 
ken place  while  Claudius  was  construct the  port  in 
question,  that  is,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  Pliny 
could  not  have  been  at  that  time  more  then  about 
nineteen  years  of  age.    We  learn  from  himself,  that, 


Hipparchus  makes  them  belong,  not  to  Taurus,  but  to  about  his  twenty-second  year,  he  resided  for  a  time  on 
the  foot  of  Perseus.  (Theon.  ad  Aral.,  Plum.,  264.  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  he  witnessed  the  change  of 
—  VSlcker,  Mythol.  der  lap.  Getchl.,  p.  78.) — II.  The  aex  in  the  case  of  Lariua  Cossieius,  who,  from  having 


name  of  Pleiades  was  also  given  to  seven  tragic  w 
tens,  and  the  same  appellation  to  seven  other  poets,  of 
the  Alexandrcan  school.  (Kid.  Alexandria  Schola, 
near  the  conclusion  of  the  article.) 

Plbionk,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  married  Atlas, 
king  of  Mauritania,  by  whom  she  had  twelve  daughters, 
and  a  son  called  Hyas.  Seven  of  the  daughters  were 
changed  into  a  constellation  called  Pleiades,  and  the 
rest  into  another  called  Hyades.   (Ovid,  Fast.,  5, 84.) 

PlxmmvbIum,  a  promontory  of  Sicily,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Syracuse,  and  facing  the  island 
of  Ortygia,  forming  with  this  island  the  entrance  to  the 
•  great  harbour  of  that  city.  Its  modern  name  is  Mas- 
aw  d" Oliver*.  (Dorvill.  Sic.,  p.  191.— Thucyd.,  7,  4. 
—  Wesseling,  ad  Diod.  Sic.,  vol.  6,  p.  555,  ed.  Bip.) 
It  was  fortified  by  Nicias  during  the  siege  of  Syracuse 
by  the  Athenians,  aa  being  well  adapted  by  its  situa- 
tion for  receiving  supplies  by  sea  ;  and  here  also  he 
erected  three  forts  or  castles,  the  largest  of  which  con- 
tained all  the  warlike  implements,  and  the  provisions 
of  the  army.  At  a  subsequent  period  of  the  war,  the 
Athenians  were  compelled  to  abandon  this  post,  and 
fortified  themselves  near  Dascon,  in  its  vicinity.  (Tku 


oeen,  as  was  supposed,  a  girl,  found  himself  trans- 
formed, the  very  day  of  his  marriage,  into  a  boy  ! 
Some  modem  writers  have  supposed,  on  no  very 
strong  grounds,  however,  that  at  this  age  Pliny  served 
in  the  Roman  fleet,  and  that  be  visited  Britain,  Egypt, 
and  Greece.  It  appears,  on  the  contrary,  from  the) 
testimony  of  bis  nephew,  that  he  was  employed,  while 
yet  quite  young,  in  the  Roman  armies  in  Germany. 
He  there  served  under  Lucius  Pomponius,  whoae 
friendship  he  gained,  and  who  intrusted  him  with  tho 
command  of  a  part  of  the  cavalry.  He  muat  have 
availed  himself  very  fully  of  thia  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore the  country  of  Germany,  since  he  informs  ua 
that  he  had  seen  the  sources  of  the  Danobe,  and  bad 
also  visited  the  Chauci,  a  tribe  that  dwelt  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  ocean.  It  waa  during  the  operations  in 
Germany  that  he  wrote  his  first  work,  in  which  re- 
treated of  the  art  of  hurling  a  javelin  from  on  horse- 
back (De  Jaeulatione  Equestn).  His  second  work, 
which  was  a  Life  of  Pomponius,  in  two  books,  was 
dictated  by  his  strong  attachment  to  that  commander, 
and  by  the  gratitude  which  he  felt  towards  him  for  hit 
numerous  favours.    A  dream  which  be  had  during 


eyd.,  I.  e. — Id.,  7,  23.)  The  "position  of  Plemmyrium  this  same  war,  and  in  which  the  shade  of  Drusus  ap» 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  early  causes  of  the  fail-  peered  to  him  and  urged  him  to  write  that  prince** 


are  of  the  expedition  against  Syracuse ;  for,  as  the 
place  was  destitute  of  fresh  water,  and  the  soldiers  had 
to  go  to  a  distance  for  it,  numbers  of  them  were  cut 
off  from  day  to  day  by  the  Syracusans.  (Letronne,  ad 
Thucyd.,  7,  4,  p.  76. — GSUer,  de  situ  et  origine  Syr- 
tcusarum,  p.  76,  teqq.) 

PlkuiIoxTi.  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica,  tributary  to 
the  Nervii.  Their  precise  situation  is  unknown.  Le- 
maire  places  them  in  the  vicinity  of  Tornacum,  now 
Tournay.  (Ind.  Geogr.,ad  Cat.,  p.  339.— Cos.,  B. 
G.,  5,  39.) 

PlinIus,  I.  Sccundus,  C  ,  surnamed  the  Elder,  and 
also  the  Naturalist,  a  distinguished  Roman  writer, 
born  of  a  noble  family,  in  tho  ninth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  A  D.  23.  St.  Jerome,  in  his  Chronicle 
of  Eusebius,  and  a  Life  of  Pliny  ascribed  to  Sueto- 
ru'ue,  make  him  to  have  been  a  native  of  Comum  ;  but 
since,  in  the  dedicatory  epistle  prefixed  to  his  Natural 
History,  he  calls  Catullus  his  compatriot  (conferra- 
neum),  and  since  Catullus  was  bom  at  Verona,  this  last- 
mentioned  city  has  disputed  with  Comum  the  honour 
*  of  having  given  birth  to  the  naturalist,  and  writings 
without  number  have  been  elicited  by  the  controversy. 
One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  Plinian  family 
was  settled  at  Comum,  and  possessed  a  large  property 
ui  the  neighbourhood,  and  inscriptions  have  been  dis- 


memoirs,  induced  him  to  engage  in  a  literary  enter- 
prise of  great  labour,  that  of  writing,  namely,  the  his- 
tory of  all  the  wars  carried  on  in  Germany  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  which  he  executed  eventually,  in  the  com- 
pass of  twenty  books.  Having  returned  to  Roma 
about  the  age  of  thirty  years,  he  there  pleaded  several 
cauaes,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  who 
were  fond  of  allying  the  profession  of  arms  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  bar.  He  passed,  also,  a  part  of  his  time  at 
Comum,  where  he  superintended  the  education  of  his 
nephew ;  and  it  was  probably  with  the  view  of  being 
useful  to  the  latter  that  he  composed  a  work  entitled 
Sludiosus,  in  which  he  began  with  the  orator  from  bia 
cradle,  and  conducted  him  onward  until  he  had  reach- 
ed the  perfection  of  his  art.  Judging  from  a  quota- 
tion made  by  Quintilian,  we  are  led  to  infer  that,  in 
this  work,  Pliny  even  pointed  out  tie  manner  tn  which 
the  orator  should  regulate  his  dress,  bia  person,  firs 
deportment  on  the  tribunal,  dec.  It  appears,  that  du- 
ring the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  Pliny  re- 
mained without  employment.  His  nephew  informs 
us,  that,  towards  the  close  of  Nero's  reign,  when  the 
terror  inspired  by  that  monster  prevented  any  one  from 
devoting  his  attention  to  pursuits  a  little  more  liberal 
and  elevated  than  ordinary,  Pliny  composed  a  work 
in  eight  bo^Hs.  entitled  Dshni  Sermoms,  which  was 
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snthoDt  doubt,  a  grammatical  treatise  on  the  precise 
signification  and  nse  of  words.  And  yet  it  ia  difficult, 
if  we  follow  chronological  compulation,  not  to  believe 
that  Nero  named  him  his  procurator  >n  Spain  ;  for  it 
is  certain,  from  the  words  of  his  nephew,  that  he  filled 
this  office:  he  himself  mentions  certain  observations 
made  by  him  in  this  country,  and  we  find  no  other 
period  in  his  life  in  which  he  could  have  gone  thither. 
We  may  presume  that  he  continued  in  Spain  during 
the  civil  wars  of  Galba,  Olho,  and  Vitellius,  and  even 
during  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  be  lost  his  brother-in-law  ; 
and,  being  unable,  by  reason  of  his  absence  abroad,  to 
become  his  nephew's  guardian,  the  cere  of  the  latter 
was  intrusted  to  Virginius  Rufus.  On  bis  return, 
Pliny  would  seem  to  have  stopped  for  a  time  in  the 
south  of  Gaul ;  for  be  describes,  with  remarkable  ex- 
actness, the  province  of  Narbonensis,  and,  in  particular, 
the  fountain  of  Vaucluse.  He  informs  us  that  he  saw 
in  this  quarter  a  stone  said  to  hsve  fallen  from  heaven. 
Vespasian,  with  whom  he  had  been  on  intimate  terms 
during  the  wars  in  Germany,  gave  him  a  very  favour- 
able reception,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  him  to 
him  every  morning  before  sunrise ;  which,  according 
to  Suetonius  and  Xiphilinus,  was  a  privilege  reserved 
by  that  emperor  only  for  his  particular  friends.  It 
cannot  be  affirmed,  with  any  great  degree  of  certainty, 
that  Vespasisn  elevated  Pliny  to  the  rank  of  senator. 
Some  writers  state,  moreover,  though  without  any 

Sroof,  that  Pliny  served  in  the  war  of  Titus  against  the 
ews.  What  he  remarks  concerning  Juda>a  is  not 
sufficiently  exact  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  he  speaks 
from  personal  observation  ;  and,  besides,  we  can  hard- 
ly assign  to  any  other  part  of  hia  life  except  this,  the 
composition  of  his  work  on  the  History  of  his  oven 
Timet,  in  thirty-one  books,  and  forming  a  continua- 
tion of  that  of  Aufidius  Bassus.  If  Pliny,  however, 
did  not  serve  in  the  Jewish  war,  he  was  not  less  the 
friend  of  Titus  on  that  account,  having  been  his  com- 
panion in  the  course  of  other  contests  ;  and  it  was  to 
this  prince  that  be  dedicated  the  last  and  most  impor- 
ant  of  his  writings,  his  Natural  History,  in  thirty-seven 
>ooas.  The  titles  given  to  Titus  in  the  dedication 
show  that  this  laborious  work  was  concluded  in  the 
78th  year  of  our  era ;  and  it  is  evident  that  it  must 
have  occupied  the  greater  part  of  his  life  to  collect 
together  the  materia  la.  This  great  work  is  the  only 
one  of  Pliny's  that  has  come  down  to  us.  It  forms, 
at  the  same  time,  one  of  th*  most  valuable  monument? 
left  us  by  antiquity,  and  is  a  proof  of  the  most  aston- 
ishing industry  in  a  man  whose  time  was  so  much  oc- 
cupied, first  by  military  affairs,  and  subsequently  by 
those  of  a  civil  nature.  In  order  fully  to  appreciate 
this  vaet  and  celebrated  work,  we  must  regard  it  un- 
der three  different  aspects  ;  its  plan,  its  facts,  and  its 
style.  The  plan  is  an  immense  one.  Pliny  does  not 
propose  to  himself  to  write  merely  a  natural  history,  in 
the  restricted  sense  in  which  we  employ  the  phrase 
at  the  present  day,  that  is,  a  treatise,  more  or  less  de- 
tailed, respecting  animals,  plants,  and  minerals ;  he 
embraces  in  his  plan  astronomy,  physics,  geography, 
agriculture,  commerce,  medicine,  and  the  arts,  aa  well 
as  natural  history  properly  so  called ;  and  be  contin- 
ually mingles  with  his  remarks  on  these  subjects  a 
variety  of  observations  relative  to  the  moral  constitu- 
tion of  man  and  the  history  of  nations :  so  that,  in 
many  respects,  his  work  may  be  regarded  as  having 
been  in  its  day  a  sort  of  encyclopedia.  After  having 
given,  in  his  first  book,  a  kind  of  table  of  contents, 
and  the  name*  of  the  authors  who  are  to  supply  him 
with  facta  and  materials,  he  treats,  in  the  second,  of 
the  world,  the  elements,  the  stars,  dec.  The  four  fol- 
lowing books  give  a  geographical  sketch  of  the  then 
known  world.  The  seventh  treats  of  the  different  ra- 
ces of  men,  and  of  the  distinctive  qualities  of  the  hu- 
man spot  -os.  of  the  great  characters  which  it  has  pro- 
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'  ducei,  and  of  the  most  remarkable  human  icTenrwns 
Four  books  are  tben  devoted  to  terrestrial  ajunals,  tc 
fishes,  to  birds,  and  to  insects.    Tbe  species  fowl- 
ing to  each  clasa  are  arranged  according  to  their  sot 
or  importance :  their  habits,  their  useful  or  hortfal 
properties,  and  their  most  remarkable  ch&r&cteru-tici 
are  also  discussed.    At  the  end  of  tbe  book  on  iateeti 
he  speaks  of  certain  substances  produced  by  amnulj 
and  of  the  parts  that  compose  the  human  frame.  Bet- 
any  occupies  the  largest  space  in  the  work  Tcr. 
books  are  devoted  to  an  account  of  plants,  ihej  cul- 
ture, their  uses  in  domestic  economy  and  the  arts.  iaL 
five  to  an  enumeration  of  their  medicinal  properties. 
Five  others  treat  of  tbe  remedies  derived  from  ini 
mals ;  and  in  the  last  five  Pliny  treats  of  metals,  mi- 
ning, earths,  stones,  and  tbe  employment  of  the  latu* 
for  the  purposes  of  life,  for  the  cells  of  luxury,  and  fat 
tbe  arte ;  while  under  the  bead  of  colours  he  mikes 
mention  of  the  most  celebrated  paintings,  and  under 
the  head  of  stones  and  marblea  treats  of  the  finest  pie- 
ces of  statuary  and  the  most  valuable  gems    It  is  im- 
possible but  that,  in  even  rapidly  running  over  tie 
prodigious  number  of  subjects,  Pliny  should  make  a 
acquainted  with  a  multitude  of  remarkable  facts,  tod 
which  are  the  more  valuable  to  us  a.%  he  is  ue  oary 
author  that  relates  them.    Unhappily,  however,  tat 
manner  in  which  be  has  collected  and  stated  tbem 
makes  them  lose  a  large  portion  of  their  value,  m  well 
from  his  mingling  together  the  true  and  the  false,  in 
an  almost  equal  degree,  as  more  particularly  from  the 
difficulty,  and.  in  some  cases,  tbe  impossibility,  of  dis- 
covering exactly  to  what  creatures  he  alludes.  Plini 
was  not  such  an  observer  of  nature  as  Aristotle  ;  'till 
less  wss  he  a  man  of  genius  sufficient  to  seize,  like 
this  great  philosopher,  the  laws  and  the  relations  by 
which  nature  has  regulated  her  various  productions. 
He  is,  in  general,  nothing  more  than  a  mere  corapuc^ 
and  often,  too.  a  compiler  unacquainted  himself  aid 
the  things  about  which  he  collects  tbe  opinions  of  oth 
ers,  and,  consequently,  unable  to  appreciate  tbe  tiv 
force  of  these  opinions,  or  sometimes  even  to  com 
prehend  their  exact  meaning.    In  a  word,  he  is  i 
writer  almost  entirely  deroid  of  critical  acumen,  who 
after  having  passed  a  large  part  of  his  lime  in  makinf 
extracts  from  the  works  of  others,  has  arranged  then 
under  certain  chapters,  adding  thereunto,  from  time  u 
time,  his  own  reflections,  which  have  nothing  to  d< 
with  scientific  discussion,  properly  so  called,  but  eiihci 
present  specimens  of  the  most  superstitions  belief,  of 
sre  the  declamations  of  a  chagrined  philosopher,  *kc 
accuses,  without  ceasing,  men,  nature,  and  the  gods 
themselves.    We  must  be  careful,  therefore,  not  to 
regard  the  facts  which  he  has  accumulated  in  their  re- 
lations to  the  opinion  which  he  himself  forms ;  t-ct 
we  must  restore  them  in  thought  to  the  writers  from 
whom  he  has  derived  them,  snd  then  apply  to  tfc*a 
the  rules  of  sound  criticism,  in  conformity  with  wha? 
we  know  of  the  writers  themselves,  and  the  circusn 
stances  in  which  they  found  themselves  placed.  S'-od 
ied  in  this  way.  tbe  Natural  History  of  Pltny  oreseata 
one  of  tbe  richest  mines  of  learning,  since,  accord x$ 
to  his  own  statement,  it  contains  extracts  from  snort 
than  two  thousand  volumes,  written  by  authors  of  ev- 
ery description,  travellers,  historians,  geographers,  r  hi 
losophers,  physicians,  dtc. ;  suthors,  with  many  of 
whom  we  only  become  acquainted  in  the  pages  of 
Pliny.    A  comparison  of  his  extracts  with  Use  origi- 
nals themselves,  where  the  latter  have  come  down  U 
us,  and  more  particularly  with  the  writings  of  Ana 
totle,  will  ahow  that  Pliny,  in  making  h»  select*™* 
was  far  from  giving  the  preference,  on  every  occmaaoe. 
to  what  was  most  important  or  most  exact  in  tha 
authors  whom  he  consulted.    He  appears,  in  geeeral, 
to  have  a  strong  predilection  for  things  of  a  singpiu 
or  marvellous  nature ;  for  such,  too,  as  Ksrmoo:n 
more  than  others  with  the  contrasts  he  is  fo:id  of  m#v 
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Wmg,  or  the  reproaches  he  is  in  the  habit  of  making 
■spinet  Providence.    He  doea  not,  it  ia  true,  extend 
an  equal  degree  of  credence  to  everything  that  he  re- 
lates, bat  it  is  at  mere  random  that  be  either  doubts  or 
affirms,  and  the  most  puerile  tales  an  Lot  always  those 
which  most  excite  bis  incredulity.    There  is  not,  for 
example,  a  single  fable  of  the  Greek  travellers,  con- 
coming  men  without  heads,  others  without  mouths, 
eoncemmg  men  with  only  one  foot,  or  very  long  ears, 
which  he  does  not  place  in  his  seventh  book,  and  that, 
uxj.  with  so  much  confidence  aa  to  terminate  this  cat- 
alogue of  wonders  with  the  following  remark  :  "  Hat 
atque  talut  ex  kominum  genere,  ludibria  sibi,  nobis 
vuraettla,  ingeniota  fecit  jiatura."    We  may  without 
difficulty,  therefore,  after  observing  this  facility  in  giv- 
ing credence  to  ridiculous  stories  about  the  human 
species,  form  an  idea  of  the  degree  of  discernment 
which  Pliny  has  exercised  in  bis  selection  of  authori- 
ties respecting  animals  either  entirely  new  or  but  little 
known.   Hence  the  most  fabuloua  creations,  marti- 
chori  with  human  beads  and  the  tails  of  scorpions, 
winged  horses,  the  catoblepas  whoae  sight  alone  was 
able  to  kill,  play  their  part  in  hia  work  by  the  side  of 
the  elephant  and  lion.    And  yet  all  ia  not  false,  even 
in  those  narratives  thit  are  moat  replete  with  falsities. 
We  may  sometimes  detect  the  truth  which  has  served 
for  a  basis,  by  recalling  to  mind  that  these  are 
from  the  worka  of  travellers,  and  by  supposing 
ignorance,  and  the  love  of  the  marvellous,  on  the 
part  of  ancient  travellers,  bave  led  them  into  these 
exaggerations,  and  have  dictated  to  them  those  vague 
and  superficial  descriptions,  of  which  we  find  so  great 
a  number  even  in  modern  books  of  travels.  Another 
very  important  defect  in  Pliny  is  that  he  doea  not  al- 
ways give  the  true  sense  of  the  authors  whom  he  trans- 
lates, especially  when  designating  different  species  of 
animals.    Notwithstanding  the  very  limited  means 
po»*ts»ed  by  us  at  the  present  day  of  judging  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  respecting  this  kind  of  error,  it  is 
easy  to  prove  that  on  many  occasions  he  has  subsli- 
Co  ted  for  the  Greek  word,  which  in  Aristotle  desig- 
nates one  kind  of  animal,  a  Latin  word  which  belongs 
to  one  entirely  different.    It  is  true,  indeed,  that  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  experienced  by  the  ancient 
naturalists  was  that  of  fixing  a  nomenclature,  and  their 
vicious  and  defective  method  shows  itself  in,  Pliny 
more  than  in  any  other.    The  descriptions,  or,  rather, 
imperfect  indications,  which  he  gives,  are  almost  al- 
ways insufficient  for  recognising  the  several  species, 
when  tradition  has  failed  to  preserve  the  particular 
name ;  and  there  is  even  a  large  number  whose  names 
alone  arc  given,  witnout  any  characteristic  mark,  or 
any  means  of  distinguishing  tbem  from  one  another. 
If  it  were  possible  still  to  doubt  respecting  the  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  the  modern  over  the  ancient  meth- 
ods* these  doubts  would  be  completely  dispelled,  on 
discovering  that  almost  all  the  ancient  writers  have 
•aid  relative  to  the  virtues  of  their  plants  is  com- 
pletely valueless  for  us,  from  the  impossibility  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  individual  plants  to  which  they  refer. 
Our  regret,  however,  on  this  account,  will  be  great- 
ly diminished,  if  we  call  to  mind  with  how  little  care 
the  ancients,  and  Pliny  in  particular,  have  designa- 
ted the  medical  virtues  of  plants.    They  attribute  so 
many  false  and  even  absurd  properties  to  those  plants 
which  we  know,  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  be  very 
.ndiderent  respecting  the  virtues  of  those  which  we 
do  not  know.    If  we  believe  that  part  of  Pliny's  work 
ch  treats  of  the  materia  medica,  there  is  no  hu- 
i  ailment  'or  which  nature  has  not  prepared  twen- 
ty remedies;  and,  most  unfortunately,  for  the  space 
of  two  centuries  after  the  revival  of  learning,  med- 
ical men  took  great  pleasure  in  repealing  these  pu- 
erilities.—As  regards  the  facts,  therefore,  detailed  in 
bis  work,  Pliny  possesses  at  the  present  day  no  real 
interest,  except  as  regards  certain  processes  followed 


by  the  ancients  in  the  arts,  and  certain  particulais  o 
an  historical  and  geographical  nature,  of  which  w« 
would  have  been  ignorant  without  his  aid.  That  por- 
tion of  bis  work  which  ia  devoted  to  the  arts  ia  the 
one  that  menu  the  most  careful  study.  He  traces 
their  progress,  he  describes  their  products,  be  names 
the  most  celebrated  artists,  he  indicates  the  manner 
in  which  their  labours  are  conducted,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that,  if  well  understood,  he  would  make 
ua  acquainted  with  some  of  those  secrets  by  means  of 
which  the  ancients  executed  works  that  we  have  only 
been  able  imperfectly  to  imitate.  Here  again,  bow- 
ever,  the  difficulties  of  bis  nomenclature  present  them- 
selves ;  he  names  numerous  substances,  they  are  sub- 
stances that  must  enter  iuto  compositions,  or  be  sub- 
jected to  the  operation  of  the  arts,  and  yet  we  know 
not  what  they  are.  With  difficulty  are  we  enabled  to 
divine  the  nature  of  a  few,  by  means  of  certain  rath- 
er equivocal  characteristics  that  are  related  of  them; 
and  hence  it  is  that  we  may  be  said  to  be  in  want,  even 
at  the  present  day,  of  a  true  commentary  on  Pliny's 
Natural  History,  a  work  that  would  require  the  most 
extensive  acquaintance  with  every  department  of  phys- 
ical knowledge. — If,  however,  Pliny  has  but  little  merit 
for  us  aa  a  critic  and  a  naturalist,  the  case  is  different 
with  regard  to  bis  talents  as  a  writer,  and  the  immense 
treasure  of  Latin  terms  and  forma  of  expression  with 
which  the  abundance  of  hia  materials  obliged  him  to 
supply  himself,  and  which  make  his  work  one  of  the 
richest  depots  of  the  Roman  tongue.  It  has  been 
justly  remarked,  that  without  Pliny  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  re-establish  the  Latin  language ;  and  this  re- 
mark must  bo  understood,  not  only  with  regard  to 
words,  but  also  their  various  acceptations,  and  the  tum 
and  movement  of  sentences.  It  is  certain,  also,  that 
wherever  he  can  indulge  in  general  ideas  or  philo- 
sophic views,  bis  language  assumes  a  tone  }f  energy 
and  vivacity,  md  his  thoughts  somewhat  of  unex- 
pected boldness,  which  mske  amends  for  the  dryness 
of  previous  enumerations,  and  may  find  favour  for 
him  with  the  generality  of  his  readers,  and  atone  in 
some  degree  for  the  insufficiency  of  his  scientific  in- 
dications. It  must  be  confessed,  at  the  same  time, 
however,  that  he  is  too  fond  of  seeking  for  points  and 
antitheses ;  that  he  is  occasionally  harsh ;  and  that,  on 
many  occasions,  his  language  is  marked  by  an  obscu- 
rity which  arises  less  from  the  subject-matter  than  from 
the  desire  of  appearing  sententious  and  condensed. 
But  he  is  everywhere  dignified  and  grave,  everywhere 
full  of  love  for  justice  and  of  respect  for  virtue ;  of 
horror  for  cruelty  and  baseness,  of  which  he  had  before 
his  eyes  such  fearful  examples  ;  and  of  contempt  for 
that  unbridled  luxury  which  had  so  deeply  corrupted 
the  spirit  of  his  countrymen.  In  this  point  of  view 
Pliny  cannot  be  too  highly  praised  ;  and,  notwitbstand 
ing  the  defects  that  we  are  compelled  to  notice  in  him 
when  we  view  him  as  a  naturalist,  we  may  still  regard 
him  among  the  most  distinguished  writers,  and  those 
most  worthy  of  the  epithet  of  classic,  that  flourished 
after  the  age  of  Augustus. — In  his  religious  princi- 
ples, Pliny  was  almost  an  atheist,  or,  at  least,  ne  ac- 
knowledged no  other  deity  but  the  world  ;  and  few  phi- 
losophers have  explained  the  system  of  Pantheism 
more  in  detail,  snd  with  greater  spirit  and  energy,  than 
he  has  done  in  his  second  book. — The  Natural  His- 
tory was  Pliny's  last  work,  for  he  perished  the  year 
after  its  publication.  The  particulars  of  his  death  are 
given  in  a  letter  of  the  younger  Pliny  to  the  historian 
Tacitus,  who  was  anxious  to  transmit  an  account  of  it 
to  posterity.  The  elder  Pliny  was  then  at  Misenum, 
in  command  of  the  fleet  which  was  appointed  to  guard 
j  all  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  comprehended  be- 
tween Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa.  We  will  give 
the  rest  of  the  account  in  the  words  of  his  nephew 
"  On  the  24tb  of  August,  about  one  in  the  afternoon, 
i  inv  mother  desired  him  to  observe  a  cloud  which  ap- 
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pearnd  of  a  very  unusual  tine  and  shape.    Ha  had  just 
returned  from  taking  the  benefit  of  the  sun,  and.  after 
bathing  himself  in  cold  water,  and  taking  a  slight  re- 
past, had  retired  to  his  study.    He  immediately  arose 
and  went  out  upon  an  eminence,  from  whence  he  might 
more  distinctly  view  this  very  uncommon  appearance. 
It  was  not,  at  that  distance,  discernible  from  what 
mountain  ibis  cloud  issued,  but  it  was  found  afterward 
to  ascend  from  Vesuvius.    I  cannot  give  you  a  more 
exact  description  of  its  figure  than  by  resembling  it  to 
iiat  of  a  pine-tree,  for  it  shot  up  to  a  great  height  in 
tbe  form  of  a  trunk,  which  extended  itself  at  the  top 
into  a  sort  of  branches  ;  occasioned,  I  imagine,  either 
by  a  sudden  gust  of  air  that  impelled  it,  the  force  of 
which  decreased  aa  it  advanced  upward,  or  the  cloud 
itself,  being  pressed  back  again  by  its  own  weight, 
expanded  in  this  manner :  it  appeared  sometimes 
bright,  and  aometimea  dark  and  spotted,  as  it  was  either 
more  or  less  impregnated  with  earth  and  cinders. 
Thia  extraordinary  phenomenon  excited  my  uncle's 
pbihiophical  curiosity  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  it.  He 
ordered  a  light  vcascl  to  be  got  ready,  and  gave  me 
the  liberty,  if  I  thought  proper,  to  attend  him.    I  rath- 
er chose  to  continue  my  studies,  for,  as  it  had  hap- 
pened, he  had  given  roe  employment  of  that  kind. 
Aa  he  was  coming  out  of  the  house,  he  received  a  note 
from  Rectina,  the  wife  of  Baasus,  who  was  in  the  ut- 
most alarm  at  the  imminent  danger  which  threatened 
her ;  for  tbe  villa  being  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Vesuvius,  there  waa  no  way  to  escape  but  by  the  sea  ; 
ahe  earnestly  entreated  him,  therefore,  to  come  co  her 
assistance.    He  accordingly  changed  hia  first  design, 
and  what  he  began  with  a  philosophical,  he  pursued 
with  a  heroic,  turn  of  mind.    He  ordered  the  galleys 
to  put  to  sea,  and  went  himself  on  board  with  an  in- 
tention of  assisting  not  only  Rectina,  but  several  oth- 
ers ;  for  the  villaa  stand  extremely  thick  on  that  beau- 
tiful coast.    When  hastening  to  the  place  from  whence 
others  Acd  with  the  utmost  terror,  he  steered  his  di- 
rect course  to  the  point  of  danger,  and  with  so  much 
calmness  and  presence  of  mind  aa  to  be  able  to  make 
and  dictate  his  observations  upon  the  motion  and 
figure  of  that  dreadful  scene.    He  was  now  so  nigh 
the  mountain,  that  the  cinders,  which  grew  thicker  and 
hotter  the  nearer  be  approached,  fell  into  the  ships, 
together  with  pumice-stones,  and  black  pieces  of  burn- 
ing rock.    They  were  likewise  in  danger,  not  only  of 
being  aground  by  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  sea,  but 
also  from  the  vast  fragments  which  rolled  down  from 
the  mountain,  and  obstructed  all  the  shore.    Here  he 
stopped  to  consider  whether  he  should  return  back 
again ;  to  which  the  pilot  advising  him,  *  Fortune," 
said  he,  •  btfriendt  the  brave;  carry  nu  to  Pomponi- 
onuj.'    Pomponianua  waa  then  at  Stable,  separated 
by  a  gulf,  which  the  sea,  after  several  insensible  wind- 
ings, forms  upon  the  shore.    He  bsd  already  sent  his 
baggage  on  board  ;  for,  though  he  waa  not  at  that  time 
in  actual  danger,  yet,  being  within  the  view  of  it,  and, 
indeed,  extremely  near,  if  it  should  in  the  least  increase, 
be  waa  determined  to  put  to  sea  aa  soon  aa  the  wind 
abould  change.    It  waa  favourable,  however,  for  car- 
rying my  uncle  to  Pomponianua,  whom  he  found  in 
the  greatest  consternation.    He  embraced  him  with 
eagerneas,  encouraging  and  exhorting  him  to  keep  up 
hia  spirits ;  and,  the  more  to  dissipate  his  fears,  he  or- 
dered tbe  baths  to  be  got  ready  with  an  air  of  com- 
plete unconcern.    After  having  bathed,  he  sat  down 
to  eupper  with  great  cheerfulness,  or,  at  least  (what  is 
equally  heroic),  with  all  tbe  appearance  of  it.    In  the 
mean  time  the  eruption  from  Mount  Vesuvius  flamed 
out  in  several  placea  with  much  violence,  which  the 
darknens  of  the  night  contributed  to  render  still  more 
visible  and  dreadful.    But  my  uncle,  in  order  to  sooth 
the  apprehensions  of  hia  friend,  assured  him  it  was 
only  the  burning  of  the  villages,  which  the  country 
i>f»ple  had  abandoned  to  the  flames.    After  thia  be 
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retired  ic  rest,  and  it  is  most  cen*in  ie  w»c  so  Lttlsj 
discomposed  aa  t>  fall  into  a  deep  sleep;  ftr.bewf 
pretty  fat,  and  breathing  bard,  those  who  attended 
without  actually  heard  him  snore.    'J lie  court  which 
led  to  his  apartment  being  now  almost  filled  with  stone* 
and  ashes,  if  he  bad  continued  there  any  time  longer, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  bare  made 
his  way  out:  it  was  thought  proper,  therefore,  to  awa- 
ken him.    He  got  up,  and  went  to  Pomponienos  and 
the  rest  of  hia  company,  who  were  not  unconcerned 
enough  to  think  of  going  to  bed.    They  consulted  to- 
gether whether  it  would  be  moot  prudent  to  trust  it 
the  bouses,  which  now  shook  from  aide  to  aide  sritk 
frequent  and  violent  concussions,  or  fly  to  the  oper 
fields,  where  tbe  calcined  stone*  and  cinder*,  tho<j?b 
light  indeed,  vet  fell  in  large  showers,  and  threatened 
destruction.  In  this  distress  they  resolved  for  the  fields, 
aa  the  less  dangerous  situation  of  tbe  two :  a  resolu- 
tion which,  while  the  rest  of  tbe  company  were  har- 
ried into  it  by  their  fears,  my  uncle  embraced  noon 
coo!  and  deliberate  consideration.    They  went  oat, 
then,  having  pillows  tied  upon  their  heads  with  nap- 
kins ;  and  thia  was  their  whole  defence  against  we 
storm  of  atones  that  fell  around  them.    It  was  now 
day  everywhere  else,  but  there  a  deeper  darkness  pre- 
vailed than  in  the  moat  obscure  night ;  which,  how- 
ever, was  in  some  degree  dissipated  by  torches,  and 
other  lights  of  varioua  kinds.    'l!hcv  thought  proper  to 
go  down  farther  upon  the  shore,  to  observe  if  they 
might  safely  pot  out  to  sea  ;  but  they  found  the  «a\es 
atifi  running  extremely  high  and  boisterous.  There 
my  uncle,  having  drunk  a  draught  or  two  of  coW  < 
threw  himself  down  upon  a  cloth  which  waa 
for  him.  when  immediately  tbe  flames,  and  a  strong 
smell  of  sulphur,  which  was  the  forerunner  of  them, 
dispersed  the  rest  of  tbe  company,  and  obliged  him  to 
rise.    He  raised  himself  up  with  the  assistance  of  two 
of  his  servants,  and  instantly  fell  down  dead  ;  suffo- 
cated, as  I  conjecture,  by  some  gross  and  noxious  va- 
pour, having  always  had  weak  lungs,  sod  being  fre- 
quently subject  to  a  difficulty  of  breathing    As  soon 
as  it  waa  light  again,  which  was  not  tilt  tbe  third  day 
after,  bia  body  was  found  entire,  and  witboot  any 
marks  of  violence  upon  it,  exactly  in  tbe  same  posture 
as  he  fell,  and  looking  more  like  one  asleep  than  dead  " 
(Plin.,  Ep.,  6,  10,  Melmoth't  rrswsl-)— The  eruption 
here  mentioned  ia  evidently  the  one  of  which  many 
historians  h  ave  made  mention,  and  which,  occurring  in 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Titua,  destroyed  the  cities 
of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. — Tbe  younger  Pliny, 
in  a  letter  to  Macer  (3,  5),  where  he  give*  a  list  of 
hia  uncle*  works,  states,  that  he  died  at  the  age  ef 
fifty-six  year*.    We  cannot,  therefore,  comprehend 
how  Samrnonicus  Serenus,  and,  after  him,  MarroMu*. 
St.  Jerome,  and  St.  Prosper,  have  made  bim  live  until 
the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  unless  they 
have  confounded  together  tbe  uncle  end  nephew  — 
The  younger  Pliny  gives  an  interesting  account  of  bis 
uncle's  indefatigable  application.    "You  will  won- 
der," he  observes,  in  another  of  his  letters,  "  bow  a 
man  ao  engaged  as  he  was  could  find  time  to  com- 
pose such  s  number  of  books,  and  some  of  them,  too, 
upon  abstruse  subjects.    But  your  surprise  will  rise 
atill  higher  when  you  bear  that  for  some  time  be  en- 
gaged in  the  profession  of  an  advocate ;  that  he  died  in 
his  fifty-sixth  year ;  that,  from  tbe  time  of  his  quitting 
the  bar  to  bia  death,  he  was  employed  in  the  highest 
post*  and  in  the  service  of  hia  prince.    But  be  bad  • 
quick  apprehension,  joined  to  unwearied  application. 
In  aumtner  he  always  began  his  studies  as  soon  as  A 
was  night ;  in  winter,  generally  at  one  in  tbe  morning, 
but  never  later  than  two,  and  often  at  midnight.  Ne- 
man ever  spent  lea*  time  in  bed,  insomuch  that  be 
would  sometimes,  without  retiring  from  hia  book,  take 
a  short  sleep  and  then  pursue  hia  studies.    After  a 
short  and  light  repast  at  noon  (agreeably  to  the  goo* 
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id  to  him,  or  in  dictating  himself.  In  his 
he  lost  no  time  from  bis  studies;  but  his  mind 


o4d  custom  of  our  Ancestors),  be  would  frequently,  in 
'.he  summer,  if  be  was  disengaged  from  business,  re- 
pose himself  in  tb«  sun ;  during  which  time  some  au- 
thor was  read  to  him,  from  which  he  made  extracts 
■nd  observations,  aa,  indeed,  was  his  constant  method, 
whatever  book  he  read :  for  it  was  a  maxim  of  his, 
that  'no  book  was  so  bad  but  someth'tg  might  be 
.earned  from  it.'  When  this  was  oyer,  he  generally 
went  into  the  cold  bath,  and,  as  soobwaa  he  came  out 
of  it,  juat  took  some  alight  refreshment,  and  then  re- 
posed himself  for  a  little  while.  Thus,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  new  day,  be  immediately  resumed  ffis  studies 
till  ripper-time,  when  a  book  was  again  read  to  him, 
upon  which  be  would  make  some  hasty  remarks.  I 
remember  once,  his  reader  having  pronounced  some 
word  wrong,  a  person  at  table  made  him  repeat  it 
again,  upon  which  my  uncle  asked  his  friend  if  he  un- 
derstood it.  The  other  acknowledging  that  he  did. 
Why,  then,  said  he,  would  you  mike  him  go  back 
ig<an  1  We  have  lott  by  this  interruption  above  ten 
tote* ;  so  covetous  waa  this  great  man  of  his  time. 
In  summer  he  always  rose  from  supper  by  dsylight, 
and  in  winter  as  soon  aa  it  was  dark :  and  this  was 
an  invariable  rule  with  him.  Such  waa  his  manner  of 
life  amid  the  noise  and  hurry  of  the  city  ;  but  in  the 
"ountry  his  whole  time  waa  devoted  to  study  without 
ntenniaaion,  excepting  only  when  he  bathed.  But  in 
Una  exception  I  include  no  more  than  the  time  he  was 
actually  in  the  bath,  for  all  the  time  he  waa  rubbed 
and  wiped  he  was  employed  either 
book  read 
journeys 

at  those  seasona  being  disengaged  from  all  other 
thought*,  applied  itself  wholly  to  that  single  pursuit. 
A  secretary  constantly  attended  him  in  bis  chariot, 
who,  id  the  winter,  wore  a  particular  sort  of  warm 
gloves,  that  the  sharpness  of  the  weather  might  not 
occasion  any  interruption  to  his  studies  ;  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  my  uncle  always  used  a  chsir  in  Rome. 
I  remember  he  once  reproved  me  for  walking :  '  You 
might/  said  be,  'employ  those  hours  to  more  advan- 
tage :'  for  be  thought  all  time  lost  not  given  to  study. 
By  this  extraordinary  application  he  found  time  to 
write  so  many  volumes,  besides  one  hundred  and  sixty 
which  be  left  nie,  consisting  of  a  kind  of  common- 
place, written  on  both  sides,  in  a  very  small  character ; 
so  that  one  might  fairly  reckon  the  number  consider- 
ably more."    (Cuvur,  Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  35,  p.  67, 
ic<j1-)    The  best  edition  of  Pliny  is  that  forming  part 
of  the  collection  of  Lemaire,  Paris,  1827-38,  11  vols. 
Rvo.    The  following  editions  are  also  valuable  :  that 
of  Dalechamp,  Part*,  1587,  fol. ;  that  of  Hardouin, 
Parts,  1733,  3  vols.  fol.  (reprinted  with  additions  and 
improvements  from  the  edition  of  1685,  in  5  vols. 
4to);  and  more  particularly  that  of  Franzius,  Lips., 
1778-91,  10  vols.  8vo.    There  is  also  a  French  trans- 
lation, in  20  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1829-33,  by  De  Grand- 
s&gne,  with  annotations  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
scientific  men  in  France.    It  is  an  excellent  work. — 
II.  O.  Pliniua  Cewilius  8ecundus,  surnamed,  for  dis- 
tinction* sake,  the  "  Younger,"  waa  born  at  or  near 
Comum,  about  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  or 
A,  D.  6 1 .     His  mother  was  a  sister  of  the  elder  Pliny ; 
and  as  be  lost  his  father,  Lucius  Cacilius,  st  an  early 
age,  he  removed,  with  his  surviving  parent,  to  the 
houae  of  hie  uncle.    Here  he  resided  for  some  years, 
and,  having  been  adopted  by  hia  uncle,  took  the  name 
of  the  latter  in  addition  to  his  psrental  one  of  Ctecilius. 
Pliny  the  younger  appears  to  have  been  of  a  delicate 
constitution,  and  even  in  his  youth  to  have  possessed 
tittle  personal  activity  and  enterprise  ;  for,  at  the  time 
of  the  famous  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  when  he  waa  be- 
tween seventeen  and  eighteen,  he  continued  bis  stud- 
tew  at  home,  and  allowed  bia  uncle  to  set  out  to  the 
without  hitn.    It  was  on  this  oecsaion  that 
•  lott  h  a  life.    In  literature,  however,  the 
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younger  Pliny  made  considerable  progress  even  at  M 
early  age.  His  uncle  had  given  him  a  careful  educa- 
tion ;  he  composed  a  Greek  tragedy  when  only  four- 
teen, and  wrote  Latin  verses  on  several  occasions 
throughout  hia  life.  His  principal  attention,  however, 
was  devoted  to  the  atudy  of  eloquence ;  and  be  had 
for  instructors  in  this  department  the  celebrated  Quid- 
tilian,  and  others  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  day. 
Pliny,  as  we  have  alrcadv  remarked,  was  nearly  eigh- 
teen years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  uncle's  death. 
One  year  after  this  he  sppesred  ss  a  pleader  at  the 
bar.  In  bis  twentieth  year  he  served  as  a  tribune  m 
Syria,  and  remained  eighteen  months  in  that  country 
On  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
questors  of  the  emperor.  The  duties  of  these  func- 
tionaries consisted  in  reading  to  the  aenate  the  re- 
scripts of  the  prince.  Not  long  after  he  became  tri- 
bune of  the  people.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  was  ap- 
pointed praetor ,  and  after  this  he  passed  several  years 
in  retirement,  in  order  not  to  attract  the  notice  oi 
Domitian.  He  would  not,  however,  have  escaped  the 
fate  which  threatened  all  the  eminent  men  of  the  day, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  death  of  Domitian,  since  there 
was  found  among  the  papers  of  the  latter  a  denuncia- 
tion of  Pliny,  which  had  recently  been  aent  to  the  em- 
peror. Nerva  and  Trajan  recalled  him  to  the  dis- 
charge of  public  duties,  and  the  latter  prince  appoint- 
ed him  administrator  of  the  public  treasury,  sn  office 
which  he  filled  for  the  space  of  two  years.'  After  at- 
taining to  the  high  offices  of  consul  and  augur,  Pliny 
was  appointed  by  Trajan  to  the  government  of  Bithy- 
nia,  a  province  in  which  many  abuses  existed,  sod 
which  it  required  a  man  of  ability  and  integrity  to  re- 
move. (Epist.,  10, 41.)  Pliny  waa  then  in  bis  forty- 
first  or  forty-second  year.  The  trust  so  honourably 
committed  to  him  he  seems  to.  have  discharged  with 
great  fidelity  ;  and  the  attention  to  every  branch  of 
Hia  duties,  which  his  letters  to  Trajan  display,  is  pecu- 
liarly praiseworthy  in  a  man  of  sedentary  hkoits,  and 
accustomed  to  the  enjoyments  of  his  vi'lia*.  and  the 
atiraulanta  of  literary  glory  at  Rome.  Ha  iwtaained  in 
hia  government  for  the  apace  of  two  yratt,  and  >t  waa 
during  this  period  (A.D.  107)  that  he  wrote  his  cele- 
brated letter  to  Trajan  respecting  the  Christians  in  hia 
province.  (Epist.,  10, 97.)  This  letter,  and  tbe  em- 
peror's reply,  furnish  numerous  important  testimonials 
to  the  state  of  Christianity  at  that  early  day,  and  to 
tbe  purity  of  Christian  principles.  —  The  period  of 
Pliny's  death  is  quite  uncertsin  ;  he  is  generally  sup- 
posed, however,  to  have  ended  hia  daya  A  D.  110,  in 
the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  sge. — His  character,  as  a 
husband,  a  maater,  and  a  friend,  was  affectionate,  kind 
and  generous.  He  displayed  also  a  noble  liberality  to 
wards  Comum,  his  native  place,  by  forming  a  public 
library  there,  and  devoting  a  yearly  sum  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  sesterces,  for  ever,  to  the  maintenance 
of  children,  born  of  free  parents,  who  were  citizens  o( 
Comum. — Amsn  like  Pliny,  of  considerable  talents  and 
learning,  possessed  of  great  wealth,  and  of  an  amiable 
and  generous  disposition,  wss  sure  to  meet  with  many 
friends,  and  with  atill  more  who  would  gratify  his  van 
ity  by  their  praises  and  apparent  admiration  of  hia  ebi)> 
itiea.  But  as  a  writer  he  has  done  nothing  to  entitle 
him  to  a  very  high  place  in  the  judgment  of  posterity. 
Still,  however,  no  Roman,  from  the  time  of  Cicero, 
acquired  so  high  a  reputation  for  elor  uence.  All  his 
diacourses,  however,  are  loat,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  Panegyric  on  Trajan.  Pliny,  having  been 
appointed  consul,  addressed  to  the  emperor  a  discourse, 
in  which  he  thanked  him  for  the  honour  bestowed,  and, 
at  the  aame  time,  eulogised  tbe  character  and  actions 
of  the  prince.  It  was  delivered  in  open  senate,  and 
waa  then  enlarged  and  published.  (Epist.,  3,  18.) 
This  production  belongs  to  a  class  of  compositions,  thf 
whole  object  of  which  waa  to  produce  a  atnking  effect, 
and  it  muat  not  aspire  to  any  greater  reward.    It  ia  i» 
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genious  and  eloquent,  but  by  its  very  nature  affords 
no  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  higher  faculties  of  the 
mind ;  nor  will  its  readers,  excepting  those  who  are 
fond  of  historical  researches,  derive  from  it  any  more 
substantial  benefit  than  the  pleasure  w  hich  a  mere  el- 
egant composition  can  impart.  To  those,  however, 
who  arc  curious  in  matters  of  history,  it  will  certainly 
prove  interesting,  since,  although  it  only  covers  the 
early  years  of  Trajan's  sway,  it  nevertheless  furnishes 
us  with  a  number  of  facts,  of  which  we  should  other- 
wise be  ignorant ;  for  what  Suctouius  and  Tacitus  wrote 
concerning  Trajan  is  lost,  as  is  the  case,  also,  with  this 
same  portion  of  the  history  of  Dio  Ca&sius,  and  with 
the  different  accounts  of  Trajan's  reign  that  arc  cited 
by  Lanipridius,  in  his  life  of  Alexander  Severus. — 
Pliny  is  also  known  to  modern  times  by  his  Istttrs, 
These  consist  of  ten  books,  and  were  published  by 
himself.  From  the  first  to  the  ninth  book  inclusive, 
we  have  letters  addressed  to  individuals  of  all  descrip- 
tions. The  tenth  book  contains  the  letters  and  reports 
sent  by  Pliny  to  Trajan,  together  with  some  answers 
of  that  prince.  The  Letters  of  Pliny  are  valuable  to 
us,  as  all  original  letters  qf  other  times  must  be,  be- 
cause they  necessarily  throw  much  light  on  the  period 
at  which"  they  were  written.  But  many  of  them  arc 
ridiculously  studied,  and  leave  the  impression,  so  fatal 
to  our  interest  in  the  perusal  of  such  compositions, 
that  they  were  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  puli- 
li  cat  ion.  Among  the  letters  of  Pliny  that  have  ob- 
tained the  greatest  celebrity,  are  the  two  in  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  elder  Pliny's  mode  of  life,  and 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with  his  death ;  two 
others,  which  contain  a  description  of  villas  of  his  own ; 
and  one  in  which  be  gives  an  account  of  his  proceed- 
ings against  the  Christians,  and  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready referred.  The  authenticity  of  this  last  mention- 
ed letter  has  been  attacked  by  Sender,  an  emiuent 
German  divine  (t/utarim  Ecclesiastical  Seltcta  Capi- 
ta, Hal.,  1767,  3  vols.  8vo. — Neue  Versuche  die  A'iiya- 
en-UiMorie  der  ersten  Jahrhunderte  mekr  aufzukla- 
rcn,  Lripz.,  1787,  8vo).  This  critic  maintains  that 
the  letter  in  question  was  forged  by  Tertullian ;  but 
his  arguments,  if  they  deserve  the  name,  would  inval- 
idate the  authority  of  almost  every  literary  monument 
of  ancient  times.  This  same  letter  of  Pliuy's  gave 
rise  to  an  absurd  legend  at  a  later  date,  according  to 
which,  Pliny  having  met,  in  the  island  of  Crete,  with 
Titus,  the  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  was  converted  by  him, 
and  afterward  suffered  martyrdom. — The  design  of 
writing  a  history,  which  Pliny  at  one  time  entertained, 
be  never  carried  into  execution,  (Kpisl.,  6,  8.)  The 
work  **  tie  Viris  Jlluttribus"'  has  been  erroneously 
ascribed  to  him,  as  has  also  the  dialogue  "  tie  Cau*is 
comjitce  eloquentia."  (Masson,  Vit,  J'lin.  —  Scholl, 
Hist.  JM.  Horn.,  vol.  2,  p.  408,  seqq.—Ujhi;  Gesch. 
Hum.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  5C6,  icq.)  —  The  best  edition  of 
Pliny  is  that  of  Lemaire,  I'aris,  1823,  2  vols.  8vo. 
It  is  the  edition  of  Gesner,  improved  by  Schaeffer 
{Lips.,  1805,  8vo),  with  additions  by  Lemaire. 

Pi.istiiknes,  a  son  of  Atreus,  king  of  Argos,  fa- 
ther of  Menelaus  and  Agamemnon,  {lid.  Agamem- 
non, and  Atrida;.) 

PLOTUfopous,  a  city  of  Thrace,  to  the  south  of 
Hadrianopolis,  founded  and  named  in  honor  of  the 
Empress  Plotina.  On  its  site,  at  a  later  period,  ap- 
peared the  city  of  Didymotichos,  now  Demotion.  (Itin. 
Ant.,  322.—Procop.,  de  jEd.,  4,  11.) 

PlotIsm,  a  philosopher  of  the  New-Platonic  school, 
born  A.D.  205,  at  Lycopolis  in  Egypt.  Nature  had 
endowed  him  with  superior  parts,  particularly  with  an 
extraordinary  depth  of  understanding,  and  a  bold  and 
vigorous  imagination.  lie  early  manifested  these 
abilities  in  the  school  of  Ammonius  at  Alexundreu. 
Subsequently  he  determined  to  accompany  the  army 
of  Gordian  to  the  East,  in  order  to  study  the  Oriental 
systems  on  their  native  soil,  lie  returned  a  dreamer, 
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perpetually  occupied  with  profound  bat  extrsrs^»nt 
meditations,  labouring  to  attain  the  comprehension  of 
the  absolute  by  contemplation ;  a  notion  borrowed 
from  Plato,  which  became  exaggerated  in  his  bir.  i«. 
Carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm,  he  thought  that  ha 
was  developing  the  designs  of  the  philosopher  of  the 
Academy,  when,  in  fact,  he  exhibited  his  thought;  only 
partially  and  incompletely.  The  impetuous  vivacity 
of  his  temper,  which  caused  him  perpetually  to  fall  into 
extravagances,  prevented  his  reducing  his  mystical 
rationalism  to  a  system.  His  various  scattered  trea- 
tises wero»  collected  by  Porphyry  in  six  Fnneadti, 
He  died  in  Campania,  A.D.  270,  having  (aught  it 
Koine,  and  excited  the  almost  superstitious  veneralka 
of  his  disciples. — An  admirable  analysis  is  given  of 
the  system  of  Plotinus  by  Tennemann,  though  occa- 
sionally somewhat  obscure  in  its  details.  {ifmuti 
tf  the  History  if  I'hilotophy,  p.  187,  sfqq.,  Joltsim't 
(ransl.)  The  ticst  edition  of  Plotinus  is  that  of  Cm- 
zcr,  Oxon.,  1835,  3  vols.  4to.  An  edition  of  the  trea- 
tise tie  Pulchritudine  was  published  in  1814,  *vo, 

I  ips.,  by  the  same  editor.    {Ihffouutn,  Lei.  HOiioor., 
vol.  3,  p.  S36.) 

Plutarciics,  one  of  the  most  generally  known  and 
frequently  cited,  and  hence,  if  the  expression  te  al- 
lowed, one  of  the  most  popular,  writers  of  antiquity. 

I I  c  was  a  native  of  Charonea  in  Baeotia,  but  the  period 
of  his  birth  is  not  exactly  ascertained.  Plutarch  him- 
self informs  us,  that  he  was  studying  under  Ammoni- 
us, at  Delphi,  when  Nero  visited  Greece,  which  would 
be  the  CGth  year  of  our  era ;  and  hence  we  may  con- 
jecture that  he  was  born  towards  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  about  the  middle  of  the  first  ceotary. 
Plutarch  belonged  to  an  honourable  family,  in  which  s 
fouduess  for  study  and  literary  pursuits  had  long  been 
hereditary.    Iu  his  early  days  he  saw  at  one  and  the 
same  time  his  father,  his  grandfather,  and  great  grand- 
father in  being ;  and  he  was  brought  np  under  this  in- 
fluence of  ancient  manners,  and  in  this  sweet  family- 
converse,  which  imparted  to  his  character  an  air  of  in- 
tegrity and  goodness,  that  shows  Itself  in  so  many  of 
his  numerous  writings.    In  the  school  of  Ammonius, 
which  he  attended  when  still  quite  youDg,  and  where 
he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  a  descendant  of 
Themistocles,  be  received  instruction  in  mathematics 
and  philosophy.   Without  doubt,  be  carefully  atUnded 
also,  under  able  instructors,  to  the  various  depart- 
ments of  belles-lettres,  and  his  works  plainly  show 
that  the  perusal  of  the  poets  had  supplied  his  memory 
with  ample  materials.  It  appears  that,  while  still  quite 
young,  he  was  employed  by  his  fellow-citizens  in  tome 
negotiations  with  neighbouring  cities.  The  same  mo- 
tive led  him  to  Rome,  whither  all  the  Greeks  pos- 
sessed of  any  industry  or  talent  had  been  accustomed 
regularly  to  come  for  more  than  a  century,  to  seek 
reputation  and  fortunes,  either  by  attaching  themselves 
to  some  powerful  individuals,  or  by  giving  public  lec- 
tures on  philosophy  and  eloquence.    Plutarch,  it  way 
readily  be  supposed,  did  not  neglect  this  latter  mod* 
of  acquiring  celebrity.    He  himself  declares,  that  du- 
ring his  sojourn  in  Italy,  be  could  not  find  time  to  be- 
como  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Latin  tang^t, 
by  reason  of  the  public  business  with  which  he  was 
charged,  and  the  frequent  conferences  be  had  with 


educated  men  on  matters  of  a  ph 
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about  which  they  came  to  consult  him.  Be  spok-:. 
he  professed  in  bis  own  language;  according  to  the 
privilege  which  the  Greeks  bad  preserved  of  impost 
their  idiom  on  their  conquerors,  and  of  making  it  the 
natural  language  of  philosophy  and  letters.  Tbe^ 
public  lectures,  these  declamations,  were  evidently 
the  first  germe  of  the  numerous  moral  treatises  thai 
Plutarch  subsequently  composed.  The  philo<*>j-b*r  of 
Chmionea  exercised  at  Rome  that  profession  of  «f^- 
ist,  the  very  name  of  which  is  now  become-  a  by- 
word, and  the  mere  existence  of  which  seems  a 
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•  tate  the  decline  of  national  literature,  but  which  was 
mors  than  once  rendered  illustrious  at  Rome  by  great 
talents  and  the  effects  of  persecution.  It  is  well 
known,  that,  under  the  bad  emperors,  and  amid  the 
universal  slavery  that  then  prevailed,  philosophy  was 
the  only  asylum  to  which  liberty  fled  when  banished 
from  the  forum  and  the  ser.ate.  Philosophy,  in  earlier 
days,  had  effected  the  ruin  of  the  republic  ;  it  was 
then  only  a  vain  scepticism,  sbused  to  their  own  bad 
purposes  by  the  ambitious  and  the  corrupting.  Adopt- 
ing a  better  vocation,  it  became,  at  a  later  period,  a 
•pecies  of  religion,  embraced  by  men  of  resolute  spirit ; 
tney  needed  a  wisdom  that  might  teach  them  bow  to 
escape,  by  death,  the  cruelty  of  the  oppressor,  and  they 
called,  for  this  purpose,  stoicism  to  their  aid.  Plutarch, 
the  most  constant  and  the  most  contemptuous  opposcr 
of  the  Epicurean  doctrines  ;  Plutarch,  the  admirer  of 
Plato,  and  a  disciple  of  his  in  the  belief  of  the  soul's 
immortality,  of  divine  justice,  and  of  moral  good, 
taught  his  bearers  truths,  less  pure,  indeed,  than  those 
of  Christianity,  but  which,  nevertheless,  in  some  de- 
gree adapted  themselves  to  the  pressing  wants  of  he- 
roic and  elevated  minds. — It  is  not  known  whether 
Plutarch  prolonged  his  stay  in  Italy  until  that  period 
when  Domitian,  by  a  public  decree,  banished  all  phi- 
losophers from  that  country.  Some  critics  have  sup- 
posed that  he  made  many  visits  to  Rome,  but  none 
after  the  reign  of  this  emperor.  One  thing,  however, 
appear*  well  ascertained,  that  he  returned,  when  still 
young,  to  his  native  country,  and  that  he  remained 
there  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  During  this  his  long 
sojourn  in  the  Isnd  of  his  fathers,  Plutarch  was  con- 
tinually occupied  with  plans  for  the  bfenefit  of  his 
countrymen ;  and,  to  give  but  a  single  instance  of  his 
zeal  m  the  public  service,  he  not  only  filled  the  of- 
fice of  archon,  the  chief  dignity  in  his  native  city, 
but  even  discharged  with  great  exactness,  and  without 
the  least  reluctance,  the  duties  of  an  inferior  office,  that 
of  inspector  of  public  works,  which  compelled  him,  he 
tells  us,  to  measure  tile,  and  keep  a  register  of  the 
'wads  of  stone  that  were  brought  to  him.  All  this  ac- 
cords but  ill  with  the  statement  of  Suidas,  that  Plu- 
tarch was  honoured  with  the  consulship  by  Trajan. 
Such  a  supposition  is  contradicted  both  by  the  silence 
of  history  and  the  usuages  of  the  Romans.  Another 
and  more  recent  tradition,  which  makes  Plutarch  to 
have  been  the  preceptor  of  Trajan,  appears  to  rest  on 
no  belter  foundation,  and  can  derive  no  support  what- 
ever from  any  of  the  genuine  works  of  the  philosopher. 
An  employment,  however,  which  Plutarch  does  seem 
to  have  filled,  was  that  of  priest  of  Apollo,  which  con- 
nected him  with  the  sacerdotal  corporation  at  Delphi. 
The  period  of  his  death  is  not  known  ;  but  tbo  proba- 
bility is  that  he  lived  and  philosophized  until  an  advan- 
ced age,  as  would  appear  both  from  the  tone  of  some 
of  his  writings  and  various  anecdotes  that  are  related 
of  him. — Tbe  several  productions  of  this  writer  will 
now  be  briefly  examined.  The  work  to  which  he  owes 
bis  chief  celebrity  is  that  which  bears  the  title  of  B<o< 
-rapuAs.rjXoi  ("Parallel  .Lives").  In  this  be  gives  bi- 
ographical sketches  of  forty-four  individuals,  distin- 
guished for  their  virtues,  their  talents,  and  their  ad- 
ventures, some  Greek,  others  Roman,  and  gives  them 
in  such  a  way  that  a  Roman  is  always  compared  with 
•  Greek,  Five  other  biographies  are  isolated  ones  ; 
twelve  or  fourteen  are  lost.  The  five  isolated  lives 
axe  those  of  Artaxerxea  Mnemon,  Aratus,  Galba,  Otbo, 
and  Homer,  though  this  last  is  probably  not  Plutarch's. 
Tbe  lives  that  have  perished  arc  those  of  Epaminon- 
das,  Scipio,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius, 
Nero.  Vitellius,  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Crates  the  Cynic, 
Deiphaalus,  Aristomenes,  and  Aratus  the  poet. — Many 
regard  tbo  Lives  of  Plutsrch  as  models  of  biography. 
The  principal  art  of  the  writer  consists  in  tbe  delinea- 
tor! of  character ;  but  it  has  been  objected  to  him,  and, 
at  wk  uld  •cam,  with  justice,  that  his  characters  are  a.l 


of  a  piece ;  that  be  represents  his  heroes  ethci  as  cow 
pletely  enslaved  by  some  passion,  or  as  perfectly  virti 
oua,  and  that  be  haa  net  been  able  to  depir-  die  almost 
infinite  variety  of  shades  between  vice  and  virtue 
What  renders  the  perusal  of  these  biogra^ie*  partic- 
ularly attractive,  is  our  seeing  his  personages  constant- 
ly in  action ;  we  follow  them  amid  public  afiatra,  we 
accompany  them  to  the  scenes  of  private  life,  to  the 
interior  of  their  dwellings,  and  into  the  very  bosom  o, 
their  families.  "  We  are  not  writing  histories,"  ob- 
serves Plutarch  himself,  "  but  lives.  Neither  is  it  al- 
ways in  the  most  distinguished  exploits  that  mens  vir- 
tues and  vices  msy  be  best  discerned  ;  but  frequently 
some  unimportant  action,  some  short  saying  or  jest, 
distinguishes  a  person's  real  character  more  than  fold* 
of  carnage,  the  greatest  battles,  or  the  most  important 
sieges.  As  painters,  therefore,  in  their  portraits,  la- 
bour the  likeness  in  the  face,  and  particularly  aoout 
the  eyes,  in  which  the  peculiar  turn  of  m*nd  most  ap- 
pears, and  run  over  the  rest  with  a  leas  careful  band, 
so  must  we  be  permitted  to  strike  off  the  features  of 
the  soul,  in  order  to  give  a  real  likeness  of  these  great 
men,  and  leave  to  others  the  circumstantial  detail  of 
!  their  toils  and  their  achievements."  (  Vit.  Alex.,  c.  1.) 
This  reasoning  of  Plutarch's  is  no  doubt  very  just,  btt 
it  supposes  that  the  writer  does  not  go  in  quest  of  az 
ecdotes,  and  that  he  exercises  a  sound  and  rigid  crit- 
icism in  the  selection  of  those  which  be  actually  re- 
ceives. Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  Plu- 
tarch.— Another  defect  with  which  be  may  be  justly 
charged,  ia  the  having  entirely  neglected  the  order 
of  chronology,  so  that  frequently  his  narrative  pre- 
sents only  an  incoherent  mass  of  facts,  and  the  peru- 
sal of  his  lives  leaves  behind  it,  st  times,  only  a 
confused  impression.  On  tbe  other  band,  th»  Lives 
of  Plutarch  contain  a  treasure  of  practical  p LiJom  phy, 
of  morality,  and  of  sound  and  useful  maxims,  the 
fruit  of  a  long  experience  :  indeed.  may  be  assert- 
ed, that  oftentimes  these  Lives  are  only  so  many  his- 
torical commentaries  on  certain  maxima.  Notwith- 
standing all  their  faults,  however,  the  Lives  of  Plutarch 
are  full  of  instruction  tor  those  who  wish  to  become 
well  scquainted  with  Greek  and  Roman  history,  since 
the  author  has  drawn  from  many  sources  that  art* 
closed  upon  us.  He  cherished  an  ardent  love  for  lib- 
erty, or,  rather,  democracy,  which  he  confounded  with 
liberty,  and  he  haa  been  reproached  with  allowing  him- 
self, on  certain  occasions,  to  be  so  far  led  away  by  bis 
enthusiasm  as  to  mistake  for  heroism  a  forgetfulness 
of  the  sentiments  of  nsture.  For  example,  though  be 
would  seem  to  state  with  impartiality  tbe  different 
sensations  produced  by  the  punishment  of  the  sous  of 
Brutus,  and  the  assassination  of  the  brother  of  Timo- 
leon,  still  it  is  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
expresses  himself,  that  be  approves  of  these  two  ac- 
tions, and  that,  in  his  eyes,  the  authors  of  them  were 
deserving  of  commendation,  and  free  from  all  reproach. 
(Sainte-Croix,  Examen,  die,  p.  74,  2d  ed )  Plu- 
tarch, moreover,  is  not  even  entitled  to  the  praise  of 
being  an  impartial  writer.  Tbe  desire  of  showing  that 
there  was  a  time  when  the  Greeks  were  superior  to 
the  Romans,  pervades  all  his  recitals,  and  prejudices 
him  in  favour  of  his  Grecian  heroes.  His  ignoranco 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  which  he  himself  avows  in  hia 
Livos  of  Demosthenes  snd  Cato,  leads  him  into  va- 
rious errors  relative  to  Roman  history.  His  style  haa 
neither  tbe  purity  of  tbe  Attic,  nor  the  noble  simplici- 
ty which  distinguishes  the  classic  writers.  lie  is 
overloaded  with  erudition,  and  with  allusions  that  are 
often  obscure  for  us.  —  An  able  examination  of  the 
sources  whence  Plutsrch  derived  tho  materials  for  his 
lives,  is  given  by  Heeren  (De  fontibtu  et  auctoniate 
vitarurn  parailctetrum  Plutarchi  Commentation**  IV. , 
Golfing.,  1820,  8vo),  and  this  inquiry  becomes  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  tbe  professed  scholar,  wbt,  wishes 
to  ascertain  the  degree  of  confide  jce  that  is  dee  te  the 
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biographical  sketches  of  PluUrcb,  though  oar  limits 
jrbid  oar  entering  on  the  detail.  It  may  be  laid,  in 
•  few  words,  that  Plutarch,  in  the  Composition  of  bis 
Lire*,  consulted  all  the  existing  historians ;  that  he 
did  rot,  however,  blindly  follow  them,  but  weighed 
their  respective  statements  in  the  balance  of  justice, 
and,  when  their  accounts  were  contradictory,  adopted 
such  as  seemed  to  him  most  probable. — The  other 
historical  works  of  Plutarch  are  the  following  :  I.  'Pu- 
maiua,  $  Alriai  'PouaiKai  ("  Roman  Question*", 
These  are  researches  on  certain  Roman  usages :  for 
example,  Why,  in  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  the  bride 
is  required  to  touch  water  and  fire  !  Why,  in  the  same 
ceremony,  they  light  five  tapers  1  Why  travellers,  who, 
having  been  considered  dead,  return  eventually  home, 
cannot  enter  into  their  houses  by  the  door,  but  must 
descend  through  the  roof,  dec. — 2.  'EXXtjvtita,  $  Al- 
rlai  'EXAnvtxat  ("  Hellenic*,  or  Grecian  Que*' 
tions").  We  have  here  similar  discourses  on  points  of 
Grecian  antiquity. —3.  IXrpi  napaXkhXuv  'EWip-t- 
kuv  Kal  TufiaUuv  ('«  Parallel*  drawn  from  Grecian 
and  Roman  Hi*tory").  In  order  to  show  that  certain 
events  in  Grecian  history,  which  appear  fabulous,  are 
entitled  to  full  confidence,  Plutarch  opposes  to  them 
certain  analogous  events  from  Roman  history.  This 
production  is  unworthy  of  Plutarch,  and  very  probably 
supposititious.  It  possesses  no  other  merit  than  that 
of  having  preserved  a  large  number  of  fragment*  of 
Greek  historians,  who  are  either  otherwise  unknown, 
or  whose  works  have  not  come  down  to  us. — 4.  Ilepj 
r%  Tuuatuv  rvfr/f  ("  Of  the  Fortune  of  the  Ro- 
man*").— 5.  and  6.  Two  discourses  inpi  rye  'A\e$- 
avtpov  rvxv(  i?  dperr}c  (•'  On  the  Fortune  or  Valour 
of  Alexander").  In  one  of  these  Plutarch  undertakes 
'jo  show  that  Alexander  owed  his  success  to  himself, 
not  to  Fortune.  In  the  other,  he  attempts  to  prove,  that 
his  virtues  were  not  the  offspring  of  a  blind  and  capri- 
cious Fortune,  and  that  his  talents  and  the  resources  of 
his  intellect  cannot  be  regarded  as  favours  bestowed 
by  this  same  Fortune.  These  two  discourses  are  pre- 
ceded by  one  (No.  4)  which  shows  the  true  object  of 
the  others.  Plutarch,  in  this,  endeavour*  to  prove, 
that  the  Roman  exploits  are  less  the  effect  of  valour 
and  wisdom,  than  the  result  of  the  influence  of  For- 
tune ;  and,  among  the  favours  conferred  by  this  god- 
dess, he  enumerates  the  unexpected  death  of  Alexan- 
der, at  the  very  lime  that  he  was  menacing  Italy  with 
his  victorious  arms.  In  all  this  we  clearly  see  the 
jealousy  and  vanity  of  the  Greeks,  who,  from  the  time 
that  tbey  first  fell  under  the  Roman  yoke,  never  ceased 
detracting  from  the  glory  of  this  republic,  siid  ascribing 
its  rapid  progress  to  some  blind  and  unknown  cause. 
One  of  the  motives  that  induced  Polybiua,  moreover, 
to  write  his  history,  was  to  undeceive  bis  countrymen 
on  this  point,  and  prove  to  them  that  the  prosperity  of 
Rome  was  owing,  not  to  the  caprices  of  Fortune,  but 
to  good  conduct  and  valour. — 7.  Tlorrpov  'k&nvaio. 
Kara  noXtpov  i)  Kara  ooflav  kv6o%6rcpoi ;  ("  Wheth- 
er the  Athenian*  are  more  renowned  for  War  or  for 
the  Science*").  The  commencement  and  conclusion 
are  wanting.  The  text  of  what  remains  of  this  piece 
is  very  corrupt. — 8.  Ilepi  'loithe  kqa  'Qoipidoc  ("  Of 
I*i*  and  Otiri*").  This  treatise  contains  a  number 
of  very  curious  remarks  on  the  Egyptian  mythology, 
but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  that  very  one  of  the  works 
of  Plutarch  in  which  his  want  of  critical  skill  m  most 
apparent.  His  object  was  to  give  the  mythological 
tuitions  of  the  Egyptians  a  philosophical  sense,  in 
order  to  justify  them  before  the  tribunal  of  reason. 
Hence  this  treatise  can  only  be  employed  with  great 
Caution  in  studying  this  branch  of  ancient  mythology. 
—9.  'Emroitri  t%  eruyKpiotuc  t/levtlvipov  koj  'kpio- 
to+uvovc  ("  Abridgment  of  the  Comparison  between 
Menandtr  and  Aristophanes"').  An  extract,  probably, 
from  some  loit  work  of  Plutarch's.  — 10.  Tiepi  rijr 
'ffooAdrov  K(iK<tiffeiae  (4«  Of  the  Malignity  of  Herodth 
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re*";.  From  a  mistaken  principle  ol  patriotism,  Plu- 
tarch hen  attack*  the  voracity  of  Herodotus  s*  as 
historian.    The  Utter  has  found  an  able  advocate  la 

the  Abbe  Geinoz.  (if cm.  de  ?AmL  ate  jaacr., 4c, 
vols.  80,.  36,  and  88. — 11.  Bloc  tuv  Una  fon>pw> 
("  Biography  of  the  ten  Orator*").  This  work  n  *r» 
dently  supposititious.    Pbotio*  ha*  inserted  it  in  bis 
Bibliotheca,  with  many  omission*  and  addition*,  but 
without  stating  that  it  was  written  by  Plutarch. 
Hence  some  critics  have  ascribed  it  to  the  patriarch 
himself.    This  piece,  however,  boars  the  stamp  of  a 
ago  much  earlier  than  that  of  Pbotius. — Wc  can  our) 
glance  at  the  philosophical,  or,  as  they  are  more  com- 
monly called,  the  moral,  works  of  Plutarch.   He  eat 
not  a  profound  philosopher.    He  bad  formed  for  him- 
self a  peculiar  system,  made  up  from  the  opinions  ol 
various  schools,  but  particularly  from  tho*e  of  Pla- 
to and  the  Academicians,  which  be  has  sometimes 
only  imperfectly  understood.    He  detested  tbe  doc- 
trines of  Epicurus  and  the  Porch,  and  tbe  hatred  be 
had  vowed  towards  their  respective  schools  rencer* 
him  sometimes  unjust  towards  their  founders.  Ha 
was  not  free  from  superstition,  and  he  pushed  to  ex- 
cess his  devotion  toward*  the  gods  of  pegs  mam,  His 
philosophical  or  moral  work*  are  more  than  sixty  ic 
number.    They  are  full  of  informauee  as  regards  an 
acquaintance  with  ancient  philosohpy;  and  tbey  have 
the  additional  merit  of  preserving  for  us  a 
of  passages  from  authors  whose  works  have 
ed.    An  analysis  of  these  writings  is  given  U  bchob 
(Hi*t.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  5,  p.  77,  *eqq.\ — The  best  edi- 
tions of  the  whole  work*  of  Plutarch  are,  that  of 
Reiske,  Lip*.,  1774-83, 18  vol*.  8vo ;  that  of  Huuea, 
Tubing.,  1796-98,  14  vols.  8vo.  and  that  fonnxf 
part  of  the  Tauchnitz  collection.    Tbe  best  edition  si 
the  Lives  alone  is  that  of  Coray,  Pari*,  1809-16,  f 
vols.  8vo  ;  snd  the  best  edition  of  the  Moral  works  is 
that  of  Wyttenbach,  Owm.,  1795,  6  vols.  4to,  and  11 
vols  8vo 

Pluto  (TVlovtvv),  called  also  Hade*  f  Aidsr)  sod 
A  idonens  \'kiS**veve),  a*  well  aa  Orcus  and  Dk.  *aa 
the  brother  of  Jupiter  and  Neptune,  and  lord  ci  tbe 
lower  world,  or  the  abode  of  the  dead.   H*  is  de- 
scribed as  a  being  inexorable  and  doaf  to  supplication 
— for  from  his  reslms  there  is  no  return — sad  aa  object 
of  a version'and  hatred  to  both  gods  and  men    (li.,  9, 
168,  *eq  )   All  the  latter  were  rare  to  be,  raner  or 
later,  collected  into  his  kingdom.    Tbe  name  Hades 
appears  to  denote  invisibility,  being  derived  from  c 
"nor,"  and  el6a,  "  to  tee,"  and  sigmncaiory  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  realm  over  which  be  bore  sway.    Toe  ap 
pellation  of  Pluto  was  received  by  him  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, and  would  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  term 
nXoiroe,  "  wealth,"  as  mines  within  the  earth  are  the 
prooucers  of  the  precious  metals.    Thia  nation  Yoee 
thin&s  began  to  prevail  when  tbe  Greek*  first  viaste . 
Spain,  the  country  most  abundant  in  gold.    ( JfvtasV 
Brief e,  vol.  2,  p.  175.)    Heyne,  on  the  otitcr  hand,  % 
of  opinion  that  the  nam*  in  question  waa  firs*  e  e* 
in  the  rayateries  (ad  Apollod,  3,  18,  8)         «  co- 
ployed  occasionally  by  tbe  Attic  dnua**  ate  (&>sA. 
Anlig.,  1200  —  Eunp,  Ale***    4/0.  —  Ar>*u>pL% 
Plut.,  727),  and  it  became  the  prevalent  one  »  k'-er 
times,  when  Hades  came  to  signify  a  place  retber  than 
a  person. — The  adventures  of  Pluto  were  lew.  for  the 
gloomy  nature  of  himself  and  bis  realm  did  not  ofier 
much  field  for  such  legends  of  the  gods  as  Gi 
fsncy  delighted  in ;  yet  he  too  had  his  , 
The  tale  of  bis  carrying  off  Proserpina  is  one  of  tb* 
most  celebrated  in  antiqoity.    (Fid. Proserpina.)  Hs 
loved,  we  sre  told,  and  carried  off  to  Erebus  the  oceaa- 
nymph  Leuce ;  and,  when  she  died,  he  caused  a  tree, 
named  from  her  (Xrvare,  "  white  poplar**),  to  spnrg  va- 
in the  Elysisn  fields.    (Serrius  ad  Virg.,  Ectog^l, 
61.)    Another  of  his  love*  was  the  nymph  Mentha, 
whom  Proserpina,  out  of  ;eslousv,  tmW  into  ike 
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plant  which  bears  her  name.    (St  ken.  ad  Nicand.,  A  I-  J 
tx ,  374.  —  Pppum,  Hal.,  3,  486.  —  (hid,  Met.,  10, 
730  ) — Pluto,  Homer  tells  us,  was  once  wounded  in 
the  shoulder  by  the  arrows  of  Heresies  ;  but,  from  the 
ambiguity  of  the  phrase  used  by  the  poet  (fv  jrvXy, 
//.,  6,  395),  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  scene  of  the 
conflict.    Some  say  that  it  was  at  the  gate  of  the 
nether  world,  when  the  hero  was  sent  to  drag  the  dog 
of  Hades  to  the  realms  of  day.    (Schol.  ad  1L,  I.  c— 
Heyne  ad  JL%  I.  c.Schol.  ad  Od ,  11, 606.)  Others 
maintain  tha*  it  was  in  Pylos,  where  the  god  was  aid- 
ing his  worshipers  against  the  son  of  Jupiter.  (Apoi- 
led,  3,  7,  3—  Pausan.,  6,  26.— Pind.,  01,  9,  50.— 
Schoi.  ad  Pind.,  I.  c.)   Heyne,  Mullcr,  and  Buttmann 
are  in  favour  of  this  sense  of  the  phrase. — The  region 
over  which  Pluto  presided  is  represented  in  the  Iliad 
and  in  the  Theogony  as  being  within  the  earth.  (17., 
3,  278.— /A.,  9,  668.-/6.,  20,  61.— Ib.,  23,  100.— 
Thcag.,  466,  767.)    In  the  Odyssey  it  is  placed  in 
the  dark  region  beyond  the  stream  of  Ocean.    ( Od  , 
10, 606. — lb.,  11,1.)    Its  name  is  Erebus,  with  which 
the  appellation  Hades  became  afterward  synonymous. 
The  poets  everywhere  describe  it  as  dreary,  dark,  and 
cheerless.    The  dead,  without  distinction  of  good  or 
evil,  age  or  rank,  wander  there,  conversing  about  their 
former  state  on  earth :  they  arc  unhappy,  and  they  feel 
their  wretched  state  acutely.   They  have  no  atrengih, 
or  power  of  mind  or  body.    Some  few,  enemies  of 
ths  gods,  such  as  Sisyphus,  Tityus,  Tantalus,  are  pun- 
ished for  their  crimes,  but  not  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  dead.    Nothing  can  bo  more  gloomy  and  com- 
fortless than  the  whole  aspect  of  the  realm  of  Hadea 
as  pictured  by  Homer-  —  In  process  of  time,  when 
communication  with  Egypt  and  Asia  bad  enlarged  the 
sphere  of  the  ideas  of  the  Greeks,  the  nether  world 
underwent  a  total  change.    It  was  now  divided  into 
tsro  separate  regions :  Tartarus,  which,  in  the  time 
of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  was  thought  to  lie  far  beneath 
,  and  to  be  the  prison  of  the  Titans,  became  one  of 
these  regions,  snd  the  plsce  of  punishment  for  wick- 
ed men ;  and  Elysium,  which  lay  on  the  shore  of 
the  stream  of  Ocean,  the  retreat  of  the  children  and 
relatives  of  the  king  of  the  gods,  was  movod  down 
thither  to  form  the  plsce  of  reward  for  good  men.  A 
stream  encompassed  the  domaina  of  Hades,  over  which 
the  dead,  on  paying  their  passage- money  (vaiXov), 
were  ferried  by  Charon.    The  three-headed  dog  Cer- 
berus guarded  the  entrance ;  and  the  three  judges,  Mi- 
nos, iEacus,  and  Rbadamanthus,  allotted  his  place  of 
bliss  or  of  pain  to  each  of  the  dead  who  was  brought 
before  their  tribunal.    This  idea  is  probably  founded 
on  the  passage  in  the  Odyssey  (11,  668)  where  the 
hero  says  ho  saw  Minos  judging  in  Erebus;  bat,  ac- 
cording to  the  earlier  belief,  be  ouly  judged  there  as 
Orion  hunted ;  in  other  words,  he  pursued  the  same* 
occupation  as  on  earth.    According  to  the  fine  myth 
in  Plato  (Gorgias,  p.  623),  /Eacus  and  Rbadaman- 
thus sit  at  the  point  in  the  mead  where  the  path  branch- 
es off  to  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed  and  to  Tartarus  (com- 
pere Virg.,  JBn.,  6,  540) ;  the  former  judging  the 
dead  from  Europe,  tbe  Utter  those  from  Asia.    If  any 
case  proves  too  difficult  for  them,  it  is  reserved  for 
the  decision  of  Minos.— The  River  of  Oblivion  (6  rtfr 
X.7#9f  irorafiof)  was  added  to  those  of  Homer's  trans- 
oceanic region  (Acheron,  Pyriphlcgethon,  and  Cocy- 
tas),  and  the  dead  were  led  to  drink  of  its  waters  pre- 
vious to  their  retoming  to  animate  other  bodiaa  on 
earth.    In  the  sixth  book  of  Virgil's  iEneid  will  be 
foand  the  richest  and  fullest  description  of  the  new- 
modified  under-world,  and  for  those  who  love  to  trace 
tbe  progress  and  change  of  ideas,  it  will  not  be  an  un- 
interesting employment  to  compare  it  with  that  in  the 
seventh  book  of  Homer'e  Odyssey. — In  reading  the 
**  portentous  falsehoods"  (Lobcck,  Aglaoph.,  p.  811) 
of  the  Egyptian  priests  on  this  subject,  one  is  at  a  loss 
which  roost  to  wonder  at,  fAeir  audacity,  o*  «he  ««edu- 


|  lity  of  the  Greeks.  For  the  forn.cr  asserted,  and  Urn 
latter  believed,  that  Orpheus  and  Homer  bad  both 
learned  wisdom  qn  the  banks  of  the  Nile  :  and  that 
tbe  Erebus  of  Greece,  and  all  its  parts,  personages, 
and  usages,  were  but  transcripts  of  the  mode  of  burial 
in  Egypt.  Here  the  corpse  was,  on  payment  cf  a  piece 
of  money,  conveyed  by  a  ferryman  (named  Charon  in 
the  language  of  Egypt)  over  the  Acherusian  lake,  aftei 
it  had  received  ila  sentence  from  ths  judges  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  Oceanus  was  but  the  Egyptian 
name  for  the  Nile  ;  the  Gates  of  tbe  Sun  were  merely 
those  of  Heliopolis;  and  Hermes,  the  conductor  of 
souls,  was  familiar  to  the  Egyptians ;  and  thua  they 
boldly  and  falsely  appropriated  to  themselves  all  the 
mythic  ideas  of  Greece  ! — It  is  worthy  of  notice,  with 
what  unanimity  the'  early  races  of  men  placed  the 
abode  of  departed  souls  either  beneath  tbe  earth  or  in 
tbe  remote  regions  of  the  West.  The  former  notion 
owes  its  origin,  in  all  probability,  to  the  simple  cir 
comstance  ol  the  mortal  remains  of  man  being  depoa 
ited  by  most  nations  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth ;  an*1 
the  habits  of  thinking  and  speaking  which  thence  aro30 
led  to  the  notion  of  the  soul  also  being  plsced  in  a  re- 
gion within  the  earth.  The  calmness  and  stillness  ol 
evening  succeeding  tbe  toils  of  the  day,  the  majesty 
of  the  sun  sinking,  aa  it  were,  to  rest  amid  the  glories 
of  the  western  sky,  exert  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
human  mind,  and  lead  us  almost  insensibly  to  picture 
the  West  as  a  region  of  bliss  and  tranquillity.  The 
idea  of  its  being  the  abode  of  the  departed  good  waa 
therefore  an  obvioua  one.  Finally,  tbe  analogy  of  tbe 
conclusion  of  the  day  and  the  selling  of  the  sun  with 
the  close  of  life,  may  have  led  the  Greeks,  or,  it  may 
be,  tho  Phoenicians,  to  place  tbe  dwelling  of  the  dead 
in  general  in  the  dark  land  on  the  western  shore  of 
Ocean.— Hadea,  we  are  told  by  Homer,  possessed  a 
helmet  which  rendered  its  wearer  invisible ;  it  waa 
forged  for  him  by  Vulcan,  the  later  writers  say,  in  tbe 
time  of  the  war  against  the  Titans.  Minerva  wore  it 
when  aiding  Diomede  against  Mara  {II.,  5,  846). 
When  Perseus  went  on  his  expedition  against  tbe 
Gorgons,  the  helm  of  invisibility  covered  liis  brow. 
\(Apollod.,l,  6,2.) — By  srtists  the  god  of  tbe  lower 
world  waa  represented  similar  to  his  brothers,  but  be 
was  distinguished  from  them  by  bis  gloomy  and  rigid 
mien.  (KcightUy's  Mythology,  p.  89,  seqq.)  Pluto 
bad  a  temple  at  Rome  under  the  title  of  Summanus, 
dedicated  to  him  during  the  war  with  Pyrrbua.  (Or id. 
Fast.,  6,  731.)  Tbe  cypress,  the  narcissus,  the  adi- 
anthus,  and  the  thighs  of  victims,  were  sacred  to  him ; 
black  animals  were  sacrificed  to  him,  auch  as  black 
oien  and  sheep.  (TtbuU,  3,  6,  33.)  His  title  Sum- 
manus was  given  to  him  as  being  summut  manium  ; 
but  Ovid  questions  whether  this  deity  waa  the  same 
as  Pluto.    (Fuss,  Rom.  Ant.,  p.  360.) 

Plotos,  son  of  Iasion  or  Iasius,  by  Ceres,  the  god 
dess  of  corn,  has  been  confounded  by  many  of  tbe 
mycologists  with  Pluto,  though  plainly  distinguished 
from  him  as  being  tbe  god  of  riches.    He  waa  brought 
up  by  the  goddess  of  peace,  and,  on  that  account,  Pax 
waa  represented  at  Athena  as  holding  the  god  of  wealth 
in  her  lap.    The  ancients  represented  him  as  Wind, 
and  bestowing  his  favours  indiscriminately  on  the  good 
sod  bad.    He  appears  aa  an  actor  in  the  comedy  of 
Aristophanes  called  after  bis  name,  and  also  bears  a 
part  in  the  Timon  of  Lucian.  The  Greek  form  UXov 
roc  means  "  wealth."   The  popular  belief  among  lb' 
ancients  assigned  him  a  dwelling-place  in  the  subter 
rancan  regions  of  Spain,  a  country  famed  for  iu  pre 
cious  metals.    Pbasdrus  relates,  in  one  of  bis  fables 
that  when  Hercules  was  received  into  heaven,  and  wa> 
saluting  tbe  gods  who  thronged  around  with  their  con 
emulations,  he  turned  away  his  look  when  Plutui 
drew  near,  assigning  aa  a  reason  for  this  to  Jupiter, 
who  inquired  the  cause  of  his  strange  conduct,  ths* 
be  bated  Plutus  bee i use  he  was  the  friend  of  lbs  bad 
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and,  besides,  corrupted  both  good  and  bad  with  hia 
gifts.  The  fable  is  borrowed,  with  wme  alight  alter- 
ation, from  the  Greek    {Fhetdr  ,  fab.,  4,  12.) 

PlovIus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  as  god  of  rain.  He 
was  invoked  by  that  name  among  the  Romans,  when- 
ever the  earth  was  parched  up  by  continual  heat,  and 
was  in  want  of  refreshing  showers.    ( Tibull.,  1 , 8,  26.) 

Pwrx,  the  place  of  public  assembly  at  Athens,  es- 
pecially during  elections,  so  called  from  the  crowds  ac- 
customed to  assemble  therein  {uno  rot?  iteirvKvCxtdeu). 
ThggPnyx  was  situate  on  a  low  hill,  sloping  down  to 
the  north,  at  the  western  verge  of  the  city,  and  at  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  Acropolis.  It  was 
a  large  semicircular  area,  of  which  the  southern  side, 
or  diameter,  was  formed  by  a  long  line  of  limestone 
rock,  bewn  so  as  to  present  the  'appearance  of  a  verti- 
cal wall,  in  the  centre  of  which,  and  projecting  from 
it,  was  a  solid  pedestal,  carved  out  of  the  living  rock, 
ascended  by  steps,  and  based  upon  seata  of  the  same 
material.  This  was  the  celebrated  Bema,  from  which 
the  orators  addressed  the  people.  The  lowest  or  most 
aorthern  part  of  the  semicircular  curve  was  supported 
by  a  terrace  wall  of  polygonal  blocks.  ( Wordsworth'* 
Greece,  p.  160. — Aris'.oph.,  Ackarn.,  20. — Jul.  Poll., 
9,  10.) 

PooiLiBlca,  son  of  jEsculspius  and  Epione,  and  t 
celebrated  physician  of  antiquity.  Xenophon  calls 
aim  and  his  brother  Machaon  pupils  of  Chiron  the 
centaur  {Cyneget.,  1,  14),  an  assertion  which  Aris- 
tidos  takes  the  unnecessary  trouble  of  refuting.  ( Oral, 
in  Asclepiad.,  vol.  1,  p.  76,  ei.  Cant.)  The  two 
brothers  were  also  distinguished  for  eloquence,  and  for 
their  acquaintance  with  the  military  art.  {Xen.,  I.  e.) 
According  to  Quintus  Calaber,  Machaon  was  the  elder, 
and  also  instructed  Podaliriua.  {Paralipom.,  ham  , 
i,  60.)  They  were  both  present  at  the  siege  of  Troy, 
and  made  themselves  so  conspicuous  by  '.heir  valour, 
that  Homer  ranks  them  among  the  f-st  of  the  Gre- 
cian heroes.  Their  skill  in  the  hailing  art  was  also 
highly  serviceable  to  the  wcun^ed,  and  they  were  at 
last  excused  from  the  fight,  end  from  all  the  fatigues 
>f  war,  in  order  to  have  pvore  time  to  attend  to  those 
who  were  injureJ.  O".  his  return  from  Troy,  Poda- 
friua  waa  driven  by  a  tempest  to  the  coast  of  Caria, 
where  he  cither  Mttlod  in,  or  founded,  the  city  of  Syr- 
ia, called  by  rome  Syrus.  {Pausan,  3.  26. — Stebe- 
49,  ad  foe.)  The  more  common  account  is  in  favour 
tf  hia  b'.virg  founded  the  place,  and  he  ia  said  to  have 
.ellc!  it  after  Syrna,  the  daughter  of  Damertas,  king 
jf  the  country.  He  had  cured  her,  it  seems,  of  the 
"fbcts  of  a  fall  from  the  roof  of  a  mansion,  by  bleeding 
*ter  in  both  arms  at  the  moment  when  her  life  was 
despaired  of ;  snd  he  received  her  in  marriage,  to- 
gether with  the  sovereignty  of  the  Carian  Chersonese^ 
{Steph.  By:.,  s.  v.  Zvova.)  This  story  furnishes  the^ 
first  instance  of  a  physician's  having  practised  bleed- 
ing, at  least  among  the  Greeks.  {Sprengcl,  Hint,  de 
la  Med.,  vol.  1,  p.  131.)  Another  account  makes 
Podalirius  to  have  been  assassinated  on  the  coast  of 
Ausonia,  in  the  territory  of  the  Daunians,  in  Italy,  and 
to  have  been  worshipped  after  death  under  the  name 
of  voouv  uKtarfic,  "  healer  of  disease*."  {Lycophr., 
1046,  »eaq  )  Strabo,  moreover,  aays,  that  the  tomb 
of  Podalirius  was  to  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  100 
■tadia  from  the  sea,  in  the  country  of  the  Daunians. 
{Strab.,  436.) 

Podarcrs,  I.  the  first  name  of  Priam.  When  Troy 
was  taken  by  Hercules,  he  was  redeemed  from  slavery 
by  his  sister  Hesione,  and  thence  received  the  name 
of  Priam.  ( Vid.  Priamus  )— II.  The  aon  of  Iphiclus, 
of  Theasaly,  and  brother  of  Protesilaus.  He  went 
with  twenty  ships  to  the  Trojan  war,  and,  after  his 
brother's  death,  commanded  both  divisions,  amounting 
to  forty  vessels.  (Horn.,  II.  2,  698,  seqq  —  Eustath., 
id  loe. — Muncker,  ad  Hy gin,  fab.,  97.) 

Podarok,  one  of  the  Harpies,  mother  of        if  the 
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horses  of  Achilles  by  the  wind  Zephyrus.  (Ham.,f^ 
16,  160.— Consult  Heyne,  Ezcurs.,  a*  (or.)  Tba 
name  implies  swiftness  of  feet  (from  wait,  ua/«*,~ 
snd  ipydc,  "  swift.u) 

Pox  as,  the  father  of  Philoctetes.    The  son  is  bene* 
oiled  "  Pxantia  proles"  by  Ovid.    ( Met.,  IS, 45.) 

Poscilb,  a  celebrated  portico  at  Athens,  vthka  is> 
reived  its  name  from  the  paintings  with  which  n  «■ 
adorned  {irotK&n  erod,  from  rtoinOjot,  "  daerntei^ 
he  more  ancient  name  ia  said  to  have  been  femau- 
Kos.  {Diog.  Laert.,  Vit.  Zen  —  PUn.,  Yu.  Cm.) 
The  pictures  were  by  Polygnotus,  Micon,  and  P*m 
pbilus,  and  represented  the  battle  between  Tkestci 
and  the  Amazons,  the  contest  at  Marathon,  and  o taa 
achievements  of  the  Athenians.  (Pan  tan.,  t.  15— 
Dwg.  Laert.,  I.  c.—Plin.,  36,  9  —AZlian,  Hat  is, 
7,  28.)  Here  were  suspended  also  the  shield*  of  ue 
Scioneana  of  Thrace,  and  those  of  the  Laced  icon  am 
taken  in  the  island  of  Sphacteria.  {Pausan  ,  1, 15  ) 
It  waa  in  this  portico  that  Zeno  first  opened  his  «hocL 
which  was  hence  denominated  the  "  Stote  "  (Tb* 
"  school  of  the  porch,"  from  ©too. )  No  less  than  15M 
citizens  of  Athens  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  thirty  tyrants  in  the  Poscile.  (Dwg  Laert,  L  e. 
— hoer.,  Areop. — Msekin.,  de  Fait.  Leg  )  Colonel 
Leake  supposes  that  some  walls,  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  at  the  church  of  Panagha.  Fanaromem,  an  tbt 
remains  of  this  celebrated  portico.  {Topography  «f 
Athens,  p.  116.— Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p 
318.) 

Pozni,  a  name  common  to  both  the  Phoenicians  aati 
Carthaginians.  (Consult  remarks  under  the  arueW 
Phoenicia,  page  1049,  col.  2,  near  the  end.) 

Pogon,  a  name  given  to  the  harbour  of  Tie-?"* 
from  its  shape,  being  formed  by  a  curved  strip  of  land 
which  resembled  a  beard  (kujxjv)  :  hence  arose  tie 
proverbial  joke,  rrXtvaeiac  etc  Tpottfjva,  which  wa§  sd 
dressed  to  those  whose  chins  were  but  scsntilj  pro- 
vided.   (Adag.  Grac.  Zenob  )    This  port  was  for- 
merly so  capacious  as  to  contain  a  large  fleet  Wa 
are  told  by  Herodotus  that  the  Greek  ships  were  order 
ed  to  assemble  there  prior  to  the  battle  of  Silaaiis 
(6  42.— Strab.,  273).    At  present  it  is  shallow,  ob~ 
alructed  by  sand,  and  accessible  only  to  small  boat* 
{Doditell,  vol.  2,  p.  268  —  Chandler,  vol.  S,  p.  263. — 
Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  2€6  ] 

Pola,  a  town  of  Istria,  on  the  western  coast,  neat 
the  southern  extremity,  or  Promootorram  PoUticom 
It  still  preserves  its  name  unchanged.   Tradnion  re- 
ported it  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Colcbwns,  w  nosr; 
AZeies  had  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  Argonauts.   It  be- 
came afterward  a  Roman  colony,  and  took  the  na 
of  Pietas  Julia.    {Pliny,  3,  19.— Mela,  2.  4- 
nter'*  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  136.) 

Polfmarchus.    Vid  Arcbon. 

Pc-ismqn,  I.  an  Athenian  of  good  familv,  who  re 
his  youth  was  addicted  to  infamous  pleasures  The 
manner  in  which  he  was  reclaimed  from  his  I icrr. 
course  of  life,  and  brought  under  the  discipline  of  phi- 
losophy, affords  a  memorable  example  of  the  power  of 
eloquence  when  it  is  employed  in  the  caose  of  vjtu-e 
As  he  was  one  morning,  about  the  rising  of  the  sen. 
returning  home  from  the  revels  of  the  night,  clad  n  a 
loose  robe,  crowned  with  •  garland,  strongiv  r^rfjurec 
and  intoxicated  with  wine,  he  passed  by  tae  school  of 
Xenoe rates,  and  saw  him  surrounded  by  his  dtscipie*. 
llnable  to  resiat  ao  fortunate  an  opportunity  of  mduVguif 
his  sportive  humour,  he  rushed,  without  ceremony, 
the  school,  and  took  his  place  among  the  philosoi^r 
The  whole  assembly  was  astonished  at  this 
indecent  intrusion,  and  all  but  Xcnocrate* 
signs  of  resentment.    The  philosopher,  howevet 
served  the  perfect  command  of  his  countenance  : 
with  great  presence  of  mind,  turned  his  discourse  ft 
the  subject  on  which  he  was  lecturing  to  tlx 
temperance  and  modesty,  which  he  recommended 
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te>  much  •  rength  of  argument  and  energy  ol  Vn- 
guage,  thai  Polemon  was  constrained  to  yield  to  the 
force  of  conviction.'  Instead  of  turning  Xenocrates 
and  his  doctrine  to  ridicule,  be  became  sensible  of 
'.he  folly  of  his  former  conduct,  was  heartily  ashamed 
of  the  contemptible  figure  which  be  made  in  so  re- 
spectable an  assembly,  took  his  garland  from  his  head,. 
:onceaIed  his  naked  arm  under  his  cloak,  assumed  a 
*ed ate  and  thoughtful  aspect,  and,  in  short,  resolved 
from  that  hour  to  relinquish  his  licentious  pleasures, 
and  to  devote  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  wisdom.  Thus 
was  this  young  man,  by  the  powerful  energy  of  truth 
and  eloquence,  converted  from  an  infamous  liber- 
tine to  a  respectable  philosopher.    In  such  a  sudden 
change  of  character,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  pawing 
from  one  extreme  to  another.    Polemori,  after  hiB  ref- 
ormation, in  order  to  brace  up  his  mind  to  the  tone  of 
rigid  virtue,  constantly  practised  the  severest  austerity 
and  most  hardy  fortitude.    From  the  thirtieth  year  of 
nis  age  to  his  death  he  drank  nothing  but  water. 
When  he  suffered  violent  pain,  be  showed  no  exter- 
nal sign  of  anguish.    In  order  to  preserve  his  mind 
undisturhed  by  passion,  he  habituated  himself  to  speak 
in  a  uniform  tone  of  voice,  » ithout  elevation  or  de- 
pression.   The  austerity  of  his  manners,  however, 
was  tempered  with  urbanity  and  generosity.    He  was 
fond  of  solitude,  and  passed  much  of  his  time  in  a 
garden  near  his  school.    He  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  of  consumption.    Of  the  tenets  of  Polemon  lit- 
tle is  said  by  the  ancients,  because  ho  strictly  adhered 
to  the  doctrine  of  Plato.    The  direction  of  the  Acad- 
emy devolved  upon  him  after  the  death  of  Xenocrates. 
He  is  said  'o  have  taught  that  the  world  is  God  ;  but 
this  was,  doubtless,  according  to  the  Platonic  system, 
which  made  the  soul  of  the  world  an  inferior  divinity. 
[Dwg.  Laert.,  4,  16— Smd.,  t.  v.— Vol.  Max ,  6,  9. 
—Cic.,  it  Fin.,  4,  6. — Athtncus,  2,  p.  44.  —  Stob., 
JZclog.  Phys.,  1,  3.  —  Enfield: »  Hist,  of  Philos.,  vol. 
i,  p.  247.  ttq.)— II.  A  son  of  Zeno  of  Apamea,  made 
king  of  Pontus  by  Antony,  after  the  latter  had  de- 
posed Darius,  son  of  Pbarnaces.    (Appian,  Bell.  Civ., 
K,  75.)   This  person,  who  had  the  art  to  ingratiate 
himself  alike  with  Antony,  Augustus,  and  Agrippa, 
was  made  king  of  that  eastern  part  of  Pontus,  named 
Potemoniacus  after  him.    He  was  killed  in  an  expe- 
dition against  some  barbarians  of  Sindice,  near  the 
Palus  Marolis  ;  but  his  widow,  Pythodoris,  was  reign- 
ing in  his  stead  at  the  time  that  Strabo  wrote  his  Ge- 
ography.   (Slrab.,  656,  578. — Dio  Cass.,  53,  25. — 
/a.,  54,  24.) — III.  Son  and  successor  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  placed  on  the  throne  by  Caligula,  and 
bail  his  dominions  afterward  enlarged  by  Claudius 
with  a  portion  of  Cilicia.    Nero  eventually  converted 
Pontus  into  a  Roman  province.    (Suet.,  Vit.  Ner.,  18. 
—  Orusius,  ad  loc  ) — IV.  Antonius,  a  celebrated  soph- 
ist and  public  speaker,  in  the  second  century  of  our 
era.    He  was  a  native  of  Laodicca  on  the  Lycus,  and 
of  a  consular  family,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by 
Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius.    Polemon  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Smyrna,  where  he  opened 
a  school  of  rhetoric,  and  was  sent  on  several  occasions 
as  ambassador  to  Hadrian.    He  accumulated  a  large 
fortune  by  his  oratorical  talents,  but  made  many  ene- 
mies) by  his  excessive  haughtiness.    He  became  a 
ajreat  sufferer  by  the  gout,  and  at  the  age  of  fifty-six 
rears,  having  become  disgusted  with  life  on  account 
of  the  tortures  to  which  his  complaint  subjected  him, 
he  returned  to  his  native  city,  entered  the  tomb  of  his 
family,  which  he  caused  to  be  closed  upon  him,  and 
there  ended  his  existence.    We  have  remaining  of  his 
works  only  two  declamations  or  oratoricsl  exorcises, 
entitled  "Funeral  Discourses"  ('Ext 
T*l>ey/  are  discourses  feigned  to  have  been  delivered 
jo  hoooor  of  those  who  fell  at  Marathon,  by  their  own 
fathers.    The  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  a  letter  to 
fVr»-if**.  describes  him  as  a  writer  of  ability,  but  less 


pleasing  than  instructive.  (Front ,  Rtlig.,  p.  80,  cat 
Niebuhr.)  The  little  that  we  possess  of  the  writing* 
of  Polemon  neither  authorizes  us  to  adhere  to  this 
opinion  nor  to  contradict  it.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
the  two  declamations  which  have  reached  us  are  writ- 
ten in  a  vigorous  style,  but  are  devoid  of  elegance.  It 
was  principally,  too,  for  his  strength  and  vehement 
that  the  ancients  held  Polemon  in  esteem,  and  called 
him  uthe  Trumpet  of  Olympus  '  (2a/jr<)f  'OAvfima- 
Ky).  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  studied  and  imitate*! 
him.  The  best  edition  of  the  two  declamations  of 
Polemon  is  that  of  Orellius,  Li>*.,1819,  8vo.  (Sch'oll, 
Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  226,  scq.)  —  V.  Surnamed 
Pericgctes,  lived  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epipha- 
nes,  about  200  B.C.  He  waa  a  pupil  of  the  Stoic 
Pamctiua,  and  wrote  a  "  History  of  Greece"  (Aoyof 
'EX?.ijvik6c)  in  eleven  books,  wherein  he  carefully  ob- 
served chronology.  This  work  is  lost.  Athenaeus 
cites  many  other  productions  of  Polemon,  "  On  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,"  "  On  the  Paintings  to  be  seen 
at  Sicyon"  (Plutarch  has  borrowed  from  the  latter  an 
anecdote,  which  he  gives  in  his  Life  of  Aratus),  "  On 
Inscriptions,"  dec.  Polemon  appears  also  as  a  geo- 
graphical writer.  He  composed  a  "  Description  of 
the  Earth?'  (KoofitKtj  Heptqyijoic),  whence  he  obtained 
the  surname  of  Pericgctes  (Jltpinytirqc).  He  wrote 
also  a  Description  of  Ilium"  (flept^ynoic  '\7J.ov\ 
and,  under  the  title  of  Krteetc,  a  work  on  the  origin 
of  the  cities  of  Phocis,  Pontus,  &c.  All  these  are 
lost.  Strabo  and  the  scholiasts  cite  another  work  of 
Polcmon's,  written  against  Eratosthenes,  in  which  the 
latter  was  accused  of  never  having  seen  Athens 
(Scholl,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p  223.  —  Id.  ib.,  vol. 
3.  p.  390.  —  Id.  ib.,  vol.  4,  p.  63.)— -VI.  A  writer  ou 
Physiognomy,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  pupil  of 
Xenocrates  mentioned  above  (No.  I.).  He  composed 
a  "  Man ual  of  Physiognomy,*''  entitled  Qvotoyvufunot, 
or  bvatoyvuftiituv  'Ryxeiptdtov.  It  was  published 
by  Peruscus  at  the  end  of  his  iElian,  Rom.,  1646, 
4to,  and  is  also  contained  in  the  collection  of  Frani, 
"  Scriptores  Physiognomic  Veteres,"  Altenb.,  1780, 
8vo. 

PolbmonTuh,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast  of 
Pontus,  situate,  according  to  Pliny  (6, 4),  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  from  Amisus.  It  derived  its  name 
from  Polemon,  the  son  of  Zeno,  its  founder.  This 
place  is  not  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  therefore  was 
probably  founded  after  his  time  ;  but  il  is  noticed  by  . 
Ptolemy  ;  and  in  the  Table  Itinerary  it  is  marked  as  a 
place  of  consequence.  Mannert  is  inclined  to  think 
that  Polemonium  was  built  on  the  site  of  an  earliei 
place  called  Side.  The  modern  name  is  said  to  t>4 
Vatisa  or  Fatsa,  which  reminds  us  of  the  ancient  for- 
tress of  Pbatisane,  that  once  stood  about  ten  stadia  to 
the  west.  (Anton,  Pcripl.  Mar.  Eux.,  p.  17.  —  Per- 
ipl.  Anon.,  p.  4.  —  Mannert,  Gcogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p 
439.) 

PolIas  (Uo?.tuc),  a  surname  of  Minerva,  as  the  pro- 
tectress of  cities.  This  name  was  particularly  applied 
to  her  in  Athens,  and  indicated  the  original  Minerva 
of  Athens,  the  Minerva  who  had  contested  the  soil  of 
Attica  with  Neptune,  and  had  triumphed  in  the  con- 
test. She  was,  therefore,  the  original  protectress  of 
the  Acropolis  and  the  city  ;  to  her  the  embroidered 
Peplus  at  the  festival  of  the  Panathenea  was  dedica- 
ted ;  it  was  to  her  temple  that  Orestes  came  as  a  aup- 
pliant  fiotn  Delphi,  when  he  fled  from  the  Eumenides, 
before  her  statuo  burned  the  golden  lamp,  both  night 
and  day,  which  was  fed  with  oil  only  once  a  year ;  the 
sacred  serpent,  the  guardian  of  the  Acropolis,  dwelt 
here  ;  here  was  the  silver-footed  throne,  on  which 
Xerxes  sat  when  he  viewed  the  battle  of  Salamis; 
and  here,  too,  waa  the  sword  of  Mardonius,  the  Per- 
sian general  at  Plata-a. — The  temple  of  Minerva  Poliaa 
was  under  the  same  roof  with  the  Erechtheum,  the  two 
forming  an  entire  building,  of  which  the  eastern  divis> 
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ma  wm  consecrated  lo  the  worship  of  tbe  goddess ; 
a.id  the  western,  including  the  northern  and  southern 
porticoes,  was  sacred  to  the  deified  daughter  of  Ce- 
crops,  the  nvmnb  Pandroeus.  On  the  same  aite  had 
previously  stood' the  temple  of  Erechtbeus  ;  and  from 
this  circumstance,  aa  well  as  from  the  fact  that  bis 
altar  still  remained,  the  entire  building  retained  the 
name  of  the  Erechtheum.  Within  the  aacred  enclo- 
sure were  preserved  the  holiest  objects  of  Athenian 
veneration,  among  which  the  most  precious  were  the 
Uive  of  Minerva  and  the  fountain  of  Neptune,  both 
of  which  sprung  up  at  the  bidding  of  those  divinities, 
when  there  was  contention  among  the  gods  concerning 
the  guardianship  of  Athens.  Here,  too,  was  the  old- 
est and  most  deeply-venerated  of  the  statues  of  the 
Athenian  goddess  ;  a  figure  carved  in  olive-wood,  bat 
of  which  the  legend  affirmed  that  it  had  fallen  from 
heaven.  ( Wordsworth's  Greece,  p.  144  —  Stuart's 
Antiquities  of  Athens,  p.  37,  Land  ,  1827,  12mo  ) 
Mtiller  has  written  an  interesting  work  on  the  Temple 
and  Worship  of  Minerva  Polias,  under  the  following 
title:  "Mmerc<t  Poliadis  Sacra  et  A^dem  in  arce 
Atkcnarum  xllustravit  C.  O.  Muller,"  Gotttng.,  1820, 
4to 

Pomobcktks  (JloXiopunrfjc ),  "the  besieger  of  cit- 
ies,'" a  surname  given  to  Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus. 
{Vid.  Demetrius  I.) 

Poutes,  I.  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  killed  by 
Pyrrhua  in  his  father's  presence.  {Yirg ,  Mn.,  2, 
626.)— II.  His  son,  who  bore  the  same  name,  fol- 
lowed iEncas  into  Italy,  and  was  one  of  the  friends  of 
young  Ascamus.    {Vtrg.,  6,  564  ) 

Poet. a  AioENTAftu,  the  wife  of  the  poet  Lucan. 
[Vid.  Lucanua.) 

PollintIa,  a  town  of  Liguria,  southeast  of  Alba 
Pompeia.  It  was  a  municipium,  and  is  chiefly  cel- 
ebrated for  its  wool.  (P/in.,  8,  48.  —  Colum,,  7,  2. 
—  Si/.  Ital ,  8,  599.)  A  battle  was  fought  in  its  vi- 
tinity  between  Slilico  and  the  Goths,  the  auccess  of 
which  appears  to  have  been  very  doubtful.  (Oros., 
7,  37.)  But  Claudian  speaks  of  it  as  the  greatest  tri- 
amph  of  his  hero.  (De  Bell.  Get.,  605.)  The  mod- 
•xn  villsge  of  Poltnza  stands  near  the  site  of  the  an- 
ient city.    (Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol  1,  p.  28  ) 

Poi.i.io,  I.  C.  Asinius,  a  Roman  consul  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  who,  though  of  humble  birth,  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  and  most  distinguished 
patrons  of  literature  during  the  age  in  which  he  lived ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  brilliant  part  which  he  acted 
as  a  military  commander,  politician,  and  man  of  let- 
ters, it  is  rii.-gulsr  we  have  so  few  remains  of  his  wri- 
tings, and  such  brief  records  of  his  actions.  Pollio 
was  born  in  tbs  675th  year  of  the  city,  and  he  hid, 
consequently,  rea.-bed  the  age  of  thirty  before  the  liber- 
ties of  his  country  were  subverted.  During  the  limes 
of  the  republic,  be  so  well  performed  the  parts  of  a  cit- 
izen and  patriot,  that  in  one  of  Cicero's  letters  he  is 
claased  with  Calo  for  his  love  of  liberty  and  virtue. 
But  in  pursuing  this  line  of  conduct  he  offended  some 
of  the  partisans  of  Pompcy,  and  was  forced,  as  he  af- 
terward alleged,  to  espouse  the  part  of  Caesar,  in 
order  to  shield  himself  from  their  resentment.  (Cic  , 
Ep.  ad  Fam.,  10,  31.)  He  became  a  favourite  officer 
if  Julius  Catsar,  whom  he  served  with  inviolable  fidel- 
ity, and  ever  entertained  for  him  the  most  devoted  at- 
tachment. A  short  while  before  the  dictator's  doath, 
Irs  was  sent  to  Spain  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
amy,  to  crush  the  party  wl>ich  Sextus  Pompey  had 
recently  formed  in  that  province  ;  but  ho  was  not  very 
successful  in  his  prosecution  of  this  warfare.  (Dio 
Cass  ,  45.)  After  the  assassination  of  Csesar.  he  of- 
fered his  army  and  setT  *es  to  the  senate  ;  and,  in  his 
letters  to  Cicero,  made  the  strongest  professions  of  love 
•f  liberty  and  zeal  for  the  commonwealth,  declaring 
'.hat  be  would  neither  desert  nor  survive  the  republic. 
(Cie  ,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  10,  33.)  The  hypocrisy  of  these 
1104 


protestations  was  evinced  almost  as  soon  ts  the  letters 
in  which  they  were  contained  had  reached  tbe  capital; 
for  hia  old  fellow-soldier,  Antony,  having  retreated  into 
Gaul  after  his  defeat  at  Modena,  Poiho  joined  him 
from  Spain  with  all  the  troops  he  commanded.  He 
farther  contrived  to  disunite  the  fickle  Pianos  from 
bis  colleague  Decimus  Brutus,  and  to  bring  him  over, 
with  hia  army,  to  tbe  enemies  of  the  republic.  By 
these  measures  he  contributed  more,  perhaps,  t!*c 
any  other  of  his  contemporariea,  to  extinguish  all  hopes 
of  the  restoration  of  the  commonwealth,  and  to  throw 
the  whole  power  of  the  slate  into  the  bands  of  the  in 
umvirate.    Having  thua  been  chiefly  instrumental  in 
ruining  the  cause  of  liberty,  that  proud  spirit  of  fmdom 
or  ferucia,  aa  Tacilua  calls  it,  which  he  afterward  as- 
sumed, and  the  restoration  of  the  Atrium  /ttViatu, 
which  stood  on  the  Avenune  Hill,  must  have  be.* 
looked  on  aa  a  farce  by  hia  fellow-citizens,  and  has  ben 
considered  by  posterity  as  li'Ue  better  than  imposture. 
Pollio  waa  present  at  the  ',rmation  of  the  triumvirate 
which  took  place  in  a  small  island  of  the  Reno,  a 
stream  that  passes  near  Bologna.    Amid  other  ucn- 
ficea  of  friends  and  relatives  then  made  by  the  beadi 
of  political  parties,  Pollio  gave  up  his  own  father  in- 
law to  the  resentment  of  hia  new  associates.   He  is 
said,  however,  to  have  repressed  by  his  authority  many 
disorders  of  the  times,  and  to  have  mitigated,  so  far 
aa  waa  in  his  power,  the  cruelty  of  tbe  triumvirs.  In 
the  year  713,  which  was  that  of  his  first  cori»ut>hip,  a 
quarrel  having  arisen  between  Augustus  and  Lucios 
Antonius,  the  brother  of  ihe  triumvir,  concerning  (he 
settlement  of  the  veterans  in  the  lands  allotted  them, 
Pollio  occupied  the  north  of  Italy  for  the  Antoman 
party.    Hia  spirit  and  valour  had  acquired  hirn  such 
reputation  among  tbe  soldiery,  that,  while  his  friend 
Munaliua  Plancus,  though  of  higher  birth  and  rank, 
waa  deserted  by  his  troops,  Pollio  was  enabled  te 
make  head  against  Agrippa  and  Augustus  with  net 
less  than  seven  legions,  and  to  retain  the  whole  of  the 
Venetian  territory  in  the  interests  of  Antony.    In  or- 
der to  subsist  his  forces,  he  laid  heavy  contributions 
on  the  towns,  and  exacted  ihem  with  the  utmost  rig- 
our.   The  Paduans,  in  particular,  who  had  been  aJ- 
waya  attached  lo  the  cause  of  liberty  and  tbe  republic, 
smarted  severely  under  bis  displeasure  and  avarice. 
He  stripped  their  city  of  everything  valuable,  whether 
public  or  private,  and  proclaimed  a  rewud  to  the 
slavo  who  should  discover  the  concealment  of  hia 
master.    The  contest  between  Lucius  Antonios  -And 
Augustus  was  followed  by  the  treaty  of  Brundiatum, 
by  which  a  new  division  of  the  empire  waa  made  among 
the  triumvirs  ;  and,  according  to  this  distribution,  the 
province  of  Dslmatia  was  included  in  the  department 
cf  the  empire  allotted  to  Marc  Antony.    This  rugged 
country,  not  yet  completely  subdued  by  the  Romans, 
hsd  been  constantly  in  the  view  of  Pollio  while  he 
commanded  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Italy.    A  mas- 
sacre committed  by  the  natives  on  a  Roman  colony 
formed  a  pretext  for  its  invasion.    With  the  consent 
of  Antony,  if  not  by  his  express  orders,  Pollio  led  the 
army,  which  he  had  now  commanded  for  five  years, 
to  quell  the  insurrection.    He  quickly  dispersed  the 
tumultuary  bodiea  of  natives  which  had  assembled 
to  oppose  him ;  took  their  capital,  Salona  (now  Sp»- 
latro),  and  returned  triumphant  to  Rome.   This  tri- 
umph closed  his  military  and  political  career.  Tba 
cauae  of  Antony,  which  Pollio  had  supported  both  by 
his  able  conduct  and  the  reputation  of  his  name,  had 
now  sunk  so  low  in  Tuly,  that  it  could  no  longer  be 
maintained  against  bis  rival  with  any  regard  to  safety, 
interest,  or  character.    He  declined  however,  to  fol- 
low Augustus  lo  the  battle  of  Actiuin  ;  and  to  the  so- 
licitations which  were  used  with  the  view  of  inducing 
him  actually  to  espouse  his  interests,  Pollio  is  said  te 
have  replied,  "Mea  in  Antonium  majors  menu  sunt 
illius  in  me  bencficia  noliora;  itaque"  dwexunine  ve% 
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no  me  aubtraham,  et  ero  prcda  victoria  "  *'tll.  Pa- 
tore,  8, 86  )  From  this  period  till  his  death  <  vhich  hap- 
pened at  hia  Tusrulan  villa  in  755  U.C.,  when  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  eighty)  Pollio  withdrew  almost  entire- 
ly from  public  affairs.  He  waa  naturally  of  a  bold,  assu- 
ming, and  overbearing  temper;  he  affected  aaleru  predi- 
lection for  the  forma  and  manners  of  the  ancient  repub- 
lic ;  and,  having  amassed  an  enormous  fortune  during 
the  proscription,  he  never  sought  to  ingratiate  himeelf 
tvilh  Augustus.  Accordingly,  though  he  was  respect- 
ed and  esteemed,  he  waa  not  beloved  by  the  emperor. 
During  the  contest  wi;h  Lucius  Antonius,  aeveral  sting- 
ing epigrams  were  directed  againat  him  by  Augustus. 
Pollio  was  well  able  to  retort,  but  he  did  not  choose, 
as  he  himself  expressed  it,  "  in  cum  acribcre  qui  potest 
^>r©scrl^»e^e.,,  (Macrob.,  Saturn.,  2, 4  )  Ilia  neutral- 
ity during  the  war  with  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  though 
permitted  by  Aupuatus,  would  little  tend  to  conciliate 
his  favour ;  and  that  prince  saw  around  him  so  many 
eble  ministers  who  bad  uniformly  supported  his  inter- 
eats,  that  he  had  no  occasion  to  require  the  assistance 
or  counsel  of  Pollio.  With  the  exception,  therefore,  of 
occasionally  pleading  in  the  Forum,  Pollio  devoted  all 
his  time  to  literary  composition  and  the  protection  of 
literary  men.  No  Roman  of  that  period  waa  more  ca- 
pable of  enjoying  retirement  with  dignity,  or  relishing  it 
with  taste.  He  possessed  everything  which  could  ren- 
der his  retreat  delightful  :  an  excellent  education,  distin- 
guished talents,  a  Knowledge  of  mankind,  and  a  splen- 
did fortune.  To  all  the  strength  and  solidity  of  under- 
itariding  requisite  to  give  him  weight  in  the  serious  or 
important  affairs  of  life,  he  united  the  most  lively  and 
agreeable  vein  of  wit  and  pleasantry.  His  geniua  and 
acquirements  enabled  him  likewise  to  ahine  in  the 
noblest  branches  of  polite  literature :  poetry,  elo- 
quence, and  history,  in  which  last  department  Seneca 
prefers  bia  style  to  that  of  Livy.  He  had,  no  doubt, 
effectually  improved  the  opportunities  which  the  limes 
afforded,  of  enriching  himself  at  the  cost  of  othera ; 
and  no  one  had  profited  more  by  the  forfeited  estates 
during  the  period  of  the  proscriptions ;  but  it  should 
not  be  forgotten,  that  whatever  fortune  he  amass-cd 
was  converted  to  the  most  laudable  purposes  :  the 
formation  of  a  public  library,  the  collection  of  the  most 
eminent  productions  of  art,  and  the  encouragement  of 
learning  and  literary  men.  Pliny,  in  hia  Natural  His- 
tory, informs  us,  that  Pollio  waa  the  first  person  who 
erected  a  public  library  at  Rome.  It  waa  placed  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Atrium  Liber  talis,  which  he  had  con- 
structed on  the  Avcntine  Hill ;  and  the  expenso  of  the 
establishment  was  defrayed  from  the  spoils  of  conquer- 
ed enemies  (7,  30 ;  35,  2).  From  the  same  author 
we  have  an  account  of  hia  fine  collection  of  statues 
by  Praxiteles  and  other  masters  (34,  5),  which  he 
was  extremely  desirous  should  be  publicly  seen  and 
commended.  Among  the  labours  of  Praxiteles  are 
mentioned  a  Silenua,  an  Apollo,  a  Neptune,  and  a  Ve- 
nus. The  specimens  of  the  works  of  other  artists  ex- 
hibited the  Centaurs  carrying  off  the  Nymp*hs,  by  Ar- 
chesitas ;  Jupiter,  surnamcd  llospitalis,  by  Pamphilua, 
a  scholar  of  Praxitelea  ;  a  sitting  Vesta ;  and,  finally, 
Zelhus,  Amphion,  and  Dirce,  faatened  by  a  cord  to  the 
bull,  all  formed  out  of  one  »tone,  and  brought  from 
Rhodes  by  the  direction  of  Pollio.  Still  more  useful 
and  praiseworthy  was  the  patronage  which  he  extended 
to  men  of  genius.  In  youth,  his  character  and  con- 
versational talenta  had  rendered  him  a  favourite  with 
the  master-spirits  of  Rome  :  Ctesar,  Calvua,  and  Ca- 
iullua,  who  ahone  in  his  earlier  years ;  and  in  more  ad- 
vanced life,  he  in  turn  favoured  and  protected  Virgil 
and  Horace,  whose  eulogies  are  still  the  basis  of  his 
fame.  Pollio  commanded  in  the  district  whero  the 
farm  of  Virgil  lay  ;  and  at  the  division  of  lands  among 
the  soldiery,  waa  of  aervice  to  him  in  procuring  the 
restoration  of  hia  property.  That  distinguished  poet 
composed  his  eclogues,  it  is  said,  by  the  advico  of 
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Pollio;  and  in  the  fourth  of  the  numbci  he  nas  teau 
tifully  testified  his  gratitude  for  the  friendship  and  pro- 
tection which  had  been  extended  to  him.  The  odea 
of  Horace  abo*  the  familiarity  which  subsisted  be- 
tween the  poet  and  his  patron  ;  the  former  ventures  to 
give  the  latter  advice  concerning  ihe  history  of  the 
civil  wars,  on  which  he  was  then  engaged  ;  snd  tr 
warn  him  of  the  danger  to  which  be  might  be  exposed 
by  treating  auch  a  aubject.  Timagenea,  the  rhetori 
cian  «nd  historian,  spent  hia  old  age  in  the  house  oi 
Pollio ;  though  he  bad  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Au 
guslua  hy  woe  bitter  raillery  and  sarcasms  directed 
against  the  imperial  family.  Out,  while  Pollio  pro- 
tected learned  men,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  severe, 
and,  according  t  J  some,  a  capricious  critic,  on  the  wri- 
tings both  of  nis  own  contemporaries  and  of  authors 
who  had  immediately  preceded  him.  He  was  envious 
of  the  reputation  of  Cicero,  and  expressed  himself  with 
severity  on  the  blcmiahes  of  his  style  (Seneca,  Sums., 
6.— Quint ,  Inst.  Oral.,  12,  1)  :  he  called  in  question 
the  accuracy  of  the  facts  related  in  Casor'a  Commen- 
taries (Sue l on.,  it  Must  Grammat.)  ;  and  he  discov- 
ered provincial  expressions  in  the  noble  history  of 
Livy.  (Quint.,  Intl.  Oral.,  1,  6  )  His  jcaloua  love 
of  praise  snd  spirit  of  competition  led  him  to  intro- 
duce one  custom  which  probably  proved  injurious  to 
poetry  :  tho  fashion  of  an  author  reading  his  produc- 
tions at  private  meetinga  of  the  most  learned  and  re 
fined  of  his  contemporaries.  These  recitations,  as 
they  were  called,  led  to  the  desire  of  writing  for  the 
sake  of  effect,  and  were  less  calculated  to  improve  the 
purity  of  taste  than  to  engender  ostentatious  display. 
( Durdop's  Roman  Literature,  vol.  3,  p.  45,  tcqq.)— 
II.  Vedius.    ( Vid.  Pausilypus  ) 

Pollcz,  I.  (in  Greek  UoXvievKtic)  a  son  rf  Jupitw 
by  Leda,  the  wife  of  Tyndarua.  He  was  brother  te 
Castor.  (Vid.  Castor.) — II.  (or  UoXvitvanc)  Julius, 
a  native  of  Naucratis,  in  Egyp*  ho  flourished  about 
175  A. D  ,  and  died  in  the  reign  v!  the  Emperor  Corn- 
modus.  He  followed,  it  would  seem,  the  profession 
of  sophist  at  Athens,  and  acquired  so  much  reputation 
there,  that  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  intrusted  him 
with  the  education  of  his  son  ;  but  the  instructions  of 
the  preceptor  were  unable  to  correct  the  vicious  pro- 
pensities of  the  pupil.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
Lucian  intended  to  ridicule  Pollux  in  hia  Lexipkanet 
and  Rketorum  Praeeptor  ('Pnropuv  SiddoKokoc),  but 
Hcmsterhusius  baa  undertaken  to  disprove  this,  in  the 
preface  to  bia  edition  of  the  Onomaaticon.  The 
strongest  argument  adduced  by  him  against  this  sup- 
position, which  rests  on  the  testimony  of  one  of  the 
scholiasts,  is  that  such  a  satire  would  be  unjust.  The 
principal  work  of  Pollux,  and  the  only  one  that  re- 
mains to  us,  is  entitled  'Ovouaaruov  ("  Onomasti- 
con").  The  following  is  the  explanation  which  Hem 
stcrhuaius  gives  of  this  title.  "  Onomastitorum  mu 
nut  est  commoda  rebut  nomina  imponere,  et  iocere 
quibut  verbis  uberiore  quadam  et  fiorente  eleganlia 
rem  unam  designare  postimns :  rum  entm  in  Onomas- 
tieit  unquam  propria  quod&m  loco  dt  vocum  difficilli- 
morum  interprelalione  agebatur,  ted  quo  paeto  pro- 
priit  ret  quarts  it  pluribut  intigniri  posset  terltt." 
— Pollux  does  not,  like  other  lexicographers,  fo!i>w 
the  alphabetical  arrangement ;  he  has  divided  his  work 
into  nine  books,  according  to  the  mat'-era  of  wnicb  he 
treats,  or,  rattier,  he  baa  united  nine  aeparate  worka 
under  the  general  title  of  "  Onomastuon."  These 
nine  productions  would  seem  to  have  been  published 
originally  in  a  separate  and  consecutive  order,  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  each  having  a  prefaco  or  ded- 
ication, addressed  to  the  Emperor  Commodus.  The 
subjects  of  the  nine  books  are  as  follows  :  I.  Of  Gods, 
Kings,  Swiftness  and  Slowness,  Dyeing,  Commerce 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Fertility  and  Sterility,  Sea- 
sons, Houses,  Ships,  things  relating  to  War,  Horses, 
Agriculture,  the  component  parts  of  a  Plough,  those  o> 
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«  Chariot,  Bees  —2.  Of  the  Age  of  Men ;  of  what  pre- 
cede*  and  follows  Birlh ;  of  the  Members  of  the  Human 
Frame  ;  of  the  External  and  Internal  Parts  of  the  Bod  y 
— 3.  Of  the  Tarious  relations  between  the  Members  of  a 
Family  or  a  City  ;  of  Friends,  Country,  Love  ;  of  the 
Relation  between  Master  and  Slave ;  of  Metals,  Trav- 
els, Roads  ;  of  Gayety  and  Sadness  ;  of  Happiness  ; 
of  Rivers  ;  of  the  Avaricious,  the  Industrious,  and  the 
Idle ;  of  Buying  and  Selling,  Ac  — 4.  Of  the  Seienccs. 
— 5  Of  the  Chase,  Animals,  dec. — 6.  Of  Repasts;  of 
various  Crimes,  6ic. — 7.  Of  various  Arts  and  Trades. 
— 8.  Of  Justice,  and  the  public  Administration  of  ft. 
—9.  Of  Cities,  Edifices,  Games,  Ac. — 10.  Of  Vases, 
Utensils,  dec. — The  value  of  the  work,  for  acquiring 
not  only  a  knowledge  of  Greek  terms,  but  also  of  anti- 
quities, is  conceded  by  all.  The  interest,  moreover,  is 
considerably  increased  by  the  citations  from  authors 
whoso  works  are  lost.  Julius  Pollux  composed  many 
other  works  that  have  not  come  down  to  us,  such  as 
Dissertations  (AtaAefdr)  and  Declamations  (MrAr- 
rat) ;  and  among  these  are  mentioned  a  discourse  pro- 
nounced on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Commo- 
dus,  an  cloge  on  Rome,  and  an  accusation  of  Socrates. 
The  best  edition  of  the  Onomasticon  is  that  of  Hem- 
sterhusius,  Amst.,  1706,  fol.  There  is  a  later  one  by 
W.  Dindorf,  Lips  ,  1824,  5  vols  ,  in  6  parts,  contain- 
ing the  notos  of  former  editors. — III.  An  ecclesiasti- 
cal writer  in  the  ninth  century,  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  author  of  the  Onomasticon.  He  compiled  a 
ahronology,  which  commences  with  the  creation.  The 
author  calls  it  'Icrropia  ^vaiKTf  ("a  physical  history"), 
because  his  work  enlarges  greatly  respecting  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world.  It  is  rather,  however,  an  ecclesias- 
tical than  a  political  history.  The  best  edition  is  that 
of  Hardt,  Monach  ,  1792,  8vo.  Hardt  supposed  that 
this  work  was  just  newly  discovered ;  but  the  Abbe 
Morelli  has  proved  that  this  is  the  same  work  with  that 
entitled  Historia  Sacra  ah  orbe  conditoad  Valentinxa- 
num  et  Valentem  Imp.  a  Biancono,  Bonon.,  1779,  fol. 

PolyjS.hu s,  I.  a  native  of  Lampsacus,  and  one  of 
the  friends  of  Epicurus.  He  had  attended  previously 
to  mathematical  studies.  (Cic.,de  Fin.,  1,8.) — II.  A 
native  of  Sardis,  a  sophist  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cesar, 
and  who  is  thought  to  have  taken  hia  prxnomen  (Ju- 
lius) from  the  family  that  protected  him.  We  have 
four  epigrams  by  him  remaining.  —  III.  A  native  of 
Macedonia,  a  rhetorician  or  advocate,  who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  of  our  era.  Ho 
published  a  work  entitled  TLTparrjyrjfiaTiKu  ("  Military 
Stratagems"),  in  eight  books,  of  which  the  sixth  and 
seventh  are  imperfect.  This  work,  addressed  to  Mar- 
cus Aurclius  and  Lucius  Verus,  during  their  campaign 
against  the  Parlhians,  is  of  little  value  to  military  men, 
but  not  without  interest  in  an  historical  point  of  view. 
It  is  well  written,  though  rather  affected,  and  too  much 
loaded  with  ornament.  Polyaenus  has  been  justly  cen- 
sured for  admitting  into  his  list  of  stratagems  instan- 
ces of  treachery  and  perfidy  unworthy  of  warriors,  and 
undeserving  of  being  regarded  as  ruses  de  guerre.  He 
is  inexcusable  on  another  point :  he  mutilates  and  dis- 
torts facts ;  he  wishes  to  convert  every  military  opera- 
tion into  a  stratagem,  particularly  those  of  Alexander, 
a  prince  who  contended  openly  with  his  foes,  and  de- 
tested stratagems  of  every  kind.  The  most  useful  edi- 
tion of  Polyamus  is  that  of  Mursinna,  Bcrol ,  1756, 
12eno.  A  more  correct  text  than  tho  former  is  given 
by  Coray  in  the  Parerga  Bibl.  Hell.,  Paris,  1809, 8vo, 
forming  the  first  volume  of  this  collection.  A  critical 
edition,  however,  is  still  a  desideratum.  (Schbll,  Hist. 
Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  5,  p.  268,  teqer) — IV.  A  native  of  Ath- 
ens, an  historical  writer.    (Euseb  ,  Chrcm.,  1,  p.  25.) 

Poly  Bits,  tin  eminent  Greek  historian,  born  at  Mc- 
gaiopolis,  in  Arcadia,  about  B.C.  203.  His  father  Ly- 
cortas  was  pnetor  of  the  Achaean  republic  and  the  friend 
of  Philopcemcn,  and  under  the  latter  Poly  bins  learn- 
ed the  art  of  war,  while  he  received  from  his  own  fa- 
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titer  the  lessons  of  civil  and  political  wisdom.  Hi 
played  a  distinguished  part  in  the  history  of  his  country 
as  ambassador  to  the  Roman  generals,  and  as  a  com- 
mander of  the  Achaean  cavalry.    At  the  age  of  tboot 
15  yeara  he  was  selected  by  his  father  to  join  an  em- 
bassy to  Epypt,  which,  however,  was  not  sent.  At  the 
age  of  40  years  he  was  carried  as  a  hostage  to  Rone, 
and  continued  there  for  the  space  of  17  years.   He  be- 
came the  friend,  the  adviser,  and  the  companion  m  anu 
of  the  younger  Scipio.    In  order  to  collect  materials 
for  his  great  historical  work,  which  he  now  projected, 
he  travelled  into  Gaul,  Spain,  and  even  traversed  a  pan 
of  the  Atlantic.    Sctpio  gave  him  eceess  to  tbe  regis- 
ters or  records  known  by  the  name  of  libri  crT,rui!a 
which  were  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capita, 
linus,  as  well  as  to  other  historic  monuments.    On  hi* 
return  to  Greece,  after  the  decree  of  the  senate  whtes 
granted  the  Acba»an  hostages  permission  to  return  to 
their  homes,  he  proved  of  great  service  to  his  tout- 
trymen,  and  endeavoured,  though  fruitlessly,  to  dis- 
suade them  from  a  war  with  the  Romans.   Tbe  war 
broke  out  when  he  was  in  Africa,  whither  be  had  ac- 
companied Scipio,  and  with  whom  be  was  present  ai  the 
taking  of  Carthage.    He  hastened  home,  but  appears 
to  have  arrived  only  after  the  fall  of  Corinth.  Greece 
having  been  reduced  under  the  Roman  power,  be  trav- 
ersed the  Peloponnesus  as  commissary,  and  by  his 
mild  and  obliging  deportment  won  the  affections  of 
all.    Sonio  years  after  he  travelled  into  Egypt  ;  in 
the  year  of  Rome  620,  he  accompanied  Scipio  into 
Spain,  and  finally  he  returned  to  Achaia,  where  he  died 
at  the  advanced  age  of  about  82  years,  of  a  fall  from 
his  horse. — Polybius  gave  to  the  world  various  histori- 
cal writings,  which  are  entirely  lost,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  hia  General  History  {'lerropta  KaBoUf^),  m 
forty  books.    It  embraced  a  period  of  53  years,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  second  Pueic  war(A  U.C. 
555)  to  the  reduction  of  Macedonia  into  a  Romas 
province  (A.U.C.  587).    Thirty-eight  books  were  de- 
voted to  the  events  of  this  period ;  while  two  ooVf  rs 
precede  them,  and  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  work. 
In  these  last  the  historian  run*  rapidly  over  ibe  inter- 
val which  hatl  elapsed  between  tbe  tskmgof  Rome  by 
the  Gauls  and  the  first  descent  of  the  Romans  on  Sicily, 
and  after  this  enumerates  what  had  occurred  up  to  the 
commencement  of  the  second  Punic  war.   His  object 
was  to  prove  that  the  Romans  did  not  owe  tbeir  great- 
ness to  s  mere  blind  fatality  ;  he  wished  it  to  be  made 
known  by  what  steps,  and  by  favour  of  what  events,  they 
had  become  masters,  in  so  short  a  time,  of  so  extensin 
an  empire.    (Lucas,  Ueber  Polybius  Darstellung  in 
Mtolisthtn  Bundes,  Kbnigsb.,  1827,  p.  6.  seqa  )  Ha 
history  is  of  a  general  nature,  because  be  docs  not  coo- 
fine  himself  merely  to  those  events  which  related  to  tee 
Romans,  but  embraces,  at  the  same  time,  whatever  bad 
passed  during  that  period  among  every  nation  of  the 
world     Of  the  40  books  which  it  originally  compre- 
hended, lime  has  spared  only  the  first  five  entire  01 
the  rest,  as  far  as  the  17th,  we  hare  merely  fragments, 
though  of  considerable  sixe.    Of  the  remaining  books 
we  have  nothing  left  except  what  is  found  in  two  mea- 
ger abridgments  which  the  Emperor  Constantioe  Por- 
phyrogenitus,  in  the  tenth  century,  caused  to  be  ma^ie 
of  the  whole  work.    The  one  of  these  is  entitled  '*  Em- 
bassies," or  the  history  of  treaties  of  peace ;  the  other 
is  styled  "  Virtues  and  Vices."    Among  tbe  fragments 
that  remain  of  Polybius  are  from  tbe  17tb  to  the  40th 
chapters  of  the  sixth  book,  inclusive,  which  treat  oi 
the  Roman  art  of  war,  and  have  often  been  pobliihed 
separately  under  this  title.    That  pert  of  the  history 
which  is  lost  embraced  a  narrative  of  those  events  of 
which  the  historian  was  himself  an  eyewitness;  at 
irreparable  loss  for  us,  though  Livy  made  frequent 
use  of  it.    The  history  of  Polybius  possesses,  in  one 
respect,  a  peculiar  character,  distinguishing  it  frott 
the  works  of  all  the  hiatorians  who  had  precedel  him 
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l\ot  on  tent  with  relating  events  in  tbs  order  in  which 
they  li.id  occurred,  he  goes  back  to  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced them  ;  be  unfolds  iheir  attendant  circumstances, 
and  the  consequences  they  have  brought  with  them. 
He  judges  the  actions  of  men,  and  paints  the  charac- 
ters of  the  principal  actors.  In  a  word,  be  forma  the 
ludgment  of  the  reader,  and  causes  bim  to  indulge  in 
reflections  which  ought  to  prepare  him  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs  (irpdy/wira).  Hence  the  title  of 
bis  history,  'laropia  wpayfiariKj.  Never  has  a  history 
been  written  by  a  man  of  more  good  sense,  of  more 
perspicacity,  or  of  a  sounder  judgment,  and  one  more 
tree  from  all  manner  of  prejudice.  Few  writers  have 
united  in  a  greater  degree  a  knowledge  of  military  and 
political  affairs;  no  one  hss  carried  farther  a  rigid 
impartiality,  and  a  respect  for  virtue.  Cicero  gives 
an  animated  character  of  this  history  in  his  treatise 
De  Oralore  (2,  15.  —  Compare  the  remarks  of  Ast, 
Grundriss  dcr  Phtlologic,  p.  202)  —The  style  of  Po- 
lybius  is  not  free  from  faults.  The  period  when  the 
Attic  dislcct  was  spoken  in  all  ita  purity  had  long 
passed  away,  and  he  wrote  in  the  new  dialect  which 
bad  arisen  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  A  long  resi- 
dence also  out  of  his  native  country,  and  sometimes 
among  barbarian  nations,  had  rendered  him,  in  some  lit- 
tle degree,  a  stranger  to  his  mother- tongue.  Though 
hia  diction  is  always  noble,  yet  he  occasionally  mingles 
with  it  foreign  terms,  and  even  Latinisins.  We  find 
in  bim,  too,  phrases  borrowed  from  the  school  of  Al- 
exandre^ and  passages  taken  from  the  poets  ;  he  loves, 
also,  occasional  digressions;  but,  whenever  he  indulges 
in  these,  they  are  always  instructive. — "  In  Polybius," 
says  Muller,  "  we  find  neither  the  art  of  Herodotus, 
nor  the  strength  of  Thucydides,  nor  the  conciseness 
of  Xenophon,  who  saya  all  in  a  few  words :  Polybius 
j  a  statesman  full  of  his  subject,  who,  caring  little  for 
the  approbation  of  literary  men,  writea  for  statesmen ; 
reason  is  his  distinctive  character."  (AUgemeine  Ges- 
ckickte,  5, 2.)—  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassua  {De  Comp. 
Verb.,  c.  4)  remarks,  that  no  man  of  taste  can  endure 
to  read  the  work  of  Polybius  to  the  end.  It  is  strange 
that  be  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  highly  at- 
tractive nature  of  the  events,  and  the  spirit  wi£  which 
they  are  narrated. — Besides  his  general  history,  Polyb- 
ius wrote  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Philoposmen"  (lib. 
10,  Exe.  Peiretc  ,  p.  28),  a  work  on  "Tactics"  (lib. 
9,  Exe.,  c.  20),  and  a  letter  "on  the  situation  of  La- 
coma,"  addressed  to  Zeno  of  Rhodes  (lib.  16.  Exc). 
From  a  passage  of  Cicero,  moreover  (Ep.  ad  Fam.,  5, 
12),  it  would  appear  that  Polybius  had  written  a  de- 
tached "  History  of  the  Numantine  war."  It  ia  proba- 
ble that  his  visit  to  Spain,  during  the  second  consul- 
ship of  Scipio,  gave  him  the  idea  of  this  last-mentioned 
work,  and  furnished  bim  with  the  materials. — Plutarch 
relates  that  Marcus  Brutus,  the  assassin  of  Cajsar. 
made  an  abridgment  of  the  history  of  Polybius,  and 
that  he  was  occupied  with  this  in  his  tent  on  the  even- 
ing preceding  the  battle  of  Philippi.  Casaubon  ia 
hence  led  to  infer  that  the  abridgment  or  epitome  which 
wc  possess,  from  the  7th  to  the  17th  books,  may  be 
tho  work  of  Brutus ;  but  this  abridgment  is  made  with 
so  little  judgment  that  wo  cannot  properly  ascribe  it 
to  that  distinguished  Roman. — The  best  edition  of  Po- 
lybius is  that  of  Schweighaeuser,  Lip*.,  1789-95,  9 
vol i.  8vo.  Oreltius  published  in  1818,  from  the  Lcip- 
sk  cress,  the  commentary  of  £pcas  Tactkus,  in  one 
volume  8vo.  as  a  supplement  to  this  edition.  The 
Excerpta  Vaticana  of  Polybius,  which  Mai  first  made 
known  in  his  "Scriptorum  VeUrum  not*  CoUectio" 
(vol.  2.  Rom.,  1827,  4to,  p.  389-464),  were  after- 
ward published  anew,  under  the  title  of  "Polybii  His- 
tonarum  Excerpta  Vatican*,"  by  Geel,  Lugd.  Bat., 
1829,  8vo;  and  14  Polybri  et  Appiani  Historiarum 
Excerpta  Vaticana,"  by  Lucht,  Alton*,  1830,  8vo. 
{SchiU,  Gesch  Griech:  Lit.,  vol.  2,  p.  135,  seqq.— 
id  ib..  vol.  3.  p.  603  ) 


Pot.f  bus,  a  king  of  Corinth,  and  the  adoptive  father 
of  (Edipus.  {Via.  CEdipus.)  He  was  succeeded  oy 
Aorastus,  who  had  fled  to  Corinth  for  protection 
{Pausan.,  2,  6.) 

Polvcarpus,  a  father  and  martyr  of  the  church,  born 
probably  at  Smyrna  during  the  reign  of  Nero.  He  was 
a  disciple  of  the  Apostle  John,  and  was  by  him  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  that  city  ;  and  be  is  thought  to  be 
the  sngel  of  the  church  of  Smyrna,  to  whom  the  epis- 
tle in  the  second  chapter  of  Revelations  is  addressed. 
Ignatius  also  esteemed  Polycarp  highly,  who,  when  the 
former  was  condemned  to  die,  comforted  and  encoura- 
ged him  in  his  sufferings.  On  the  event  of  a  contro- 
versy between  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  re- 
specting the  proper  time  for  celebrating  Eaaler,  Poly- 
carp undertook  a  journey, to  Rome  to  confer  with  Ani- 
celus ;  but,  though  nothing  satisfactory  took  place  on 
that  affair,  ho  violently  while  at  Rome,  opposed  the 
heresies  of  Marcion  and  Valentinus,  and  converted 
many  of  their  followers.  During  the  persecution  of 
the  Christians  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  Polycarp  suf- 
fered martyrdom  with  the  most  heroic  fortitude,  A.D 
169.  When  he  was  going  to  the  flames,  the  procon- 
sul offered  bim  his  life  if  he  would  blaspheme  Christ, 
to  which  the  venerable  prelate  answered,  "Eighty  and 
six  years  have  I  senna  him,  and  he  has  ever  treated 
me  with  kindness ;  how,  then,  can  I  blaspheme  him  V 
His  "  Epistles  to  the  Philippiana,"  the  only  one  of  his 
pieces  which  has  been  preserved,  is-containcd  in  Arch- 
bishop Wake'a  "  Genuine  Epistles."  The  best  edi- 
tion of  the  original  is  that  by  Aldrich,  Oxon.,  8vo,  1708. 
Another  edition  appeared  from  the  same  press,  by 
Smith,  1709,  4to. 

Polyclbtob,  I.  a  celebrated  sculptor  and  statuary, 
who  flourished  about  430  B.C.  Pausanias  (6,  6)  calls 
him  an  Argive  ;  but  Pliny  (34,  8,  19)  introduces  his 
name  with  the  epithet  of  "Sicyonian."  In  order  to 
reconcile  these  two  conflicting  authorities,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  artist  waa  descended  from  Sicy* 
onian  parents,  and  was  born  at  Sicyon,  but  waa  after- 
ward presented  by  the  Argivea  with  the  freedom  of 
their  city.  Another  supposition  is,  thst,  when  a  young 
man,  he  went  to  Argos,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of 
the  instructions  of  the  celebrated  Ageladas,  thst  he  re- 
mained there,  and  having  thus  made  Argos,  as  it  were, 
his  second  native  city,  styled  himself  on  his  produc- 
tions, not, a  Sicyonian,  but  an  Argive.  (StUig,  Diet. 
Art.,  p.  103.)— Polycletus  may  be  said  to  have  per- 
fected that  which  bis  predecessor,  Phidias,  bad  in- 
vented. He  did  not  possess  the  grandeur  of  imagin- 
ation which  characterized  this  great  artist,  nor  did 
he  even  attempt,  like  him,  to  create  the  imagca  of  the 
most  powerful  deities.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  he  ex- 
celled less  in  representing  the  robust  and  manly  gra- 
ces of  the  human  frame,  than  in  the  sweet,  lender,  snd 
unconscious  loveliness  of  childhood.  In  hia  works, 
however,  he  manifested  an  equal  aspiration  after  idet) 
beauty  with  Phidias.  He  seems  to  have  laboured  to 
render  his  statues  perfect  in  their  kind,  by  the  most 
scrupulous  care  in  the  finishing.  Hence  be  is  said 
to  have  observed,  that  "  the  work  becomes  most  dif- 
ficult when  it  comes  to  the  nail."  He  framed  a  statue 
of  a  life-guardsman  (Aopvjopoe,  Doryphorus),  ao  mar- 
vellously exact  in  its  proportions,  and  so  exquisite  in  its 
symmetry,  that  it  waa  called  "  the  Rule"  (Kavuv ),  and 
became  the  model  whence  artists  derived  their  canons 
of  criticism  which  determined  the  correctness  of  a 
work.  (Plin.,  I.  c.  —  Cie  ,  Brut.,  86  —Ludan,  de 
Sal  tat.,  75.)  He  executed  also  a  atatue  of  a  youth 
binding  a  fillet  (Aiodoi^evor,  Dtadumenus),  of  so  per- 
fect a  beauty  that  it  was  valued  at  tbe  high  price 
of  a  hundred  talents.  Another  of  his  celebrated  works 
represented  two  boys  playing  at  dice,  which  was  re 
garded  with  the  highest  admiration  in  after  daya  al 
Rome,  where  it  waa  in  tbe  possession  of  the  Emperoj 
Tiius    Polycletus  is  said  to  have  carried  alto  relieve 
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whLh  Phidias  invented,  to  perfection.  He  discovered 
the  art  of  balancing  of  figures  on  one  leg ;  and  is  Mid 
to  have  been  so  partial  to  this  mode  of  representing 
the  human  form,  that  be  almost  invariably  adopted  it 
in  hts  statues.  He  is  accused  by  Varro  of  too  great 
uniformity  in  bis  figures,  and  the  constant  repetition  of 
the  same  idea.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  eiactness 
ef  symmetry  with  which  he  framed  his  statues ;  but  it 
seems  that  they  were  destitute  of  passion,  sentiment, 
and  expression.  It  is  singular  that,  notwithstanding 
the  refinement,  the  extreme  polish,  and  exactness  of 
finishing  with  which  his  works  were  in  general  elabo- 
rated, he  represented  the  hair  in  knots,  after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  ancient  sculptors.  These  defects,  however, 
seem  to  have  derogated  but  little  from  his  fame,  either 
in  his  own  age  or  in  after  times.  (Eneyel.  Metropol , 
div.  2,  vol.  I,  p.  400,  teq) — Polycletus  used,  in  many 
of  bis  works,  the  brass  of  iEgina.  (Plin.,  34,  2,  5.) 
His  highest  glpry,  perhaps,  was  obtained  from  a  statue 
made  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  dedicated  in  the  Heneum 
by  the  citixens  of  Argos  and  Mycena.  The  estima- 
tion in  which  this  work  was  held  is  evident  from  Stra- 
bo  (551).  The  production  itself  is  described  in  Pau- 
aanias  (2,  17,  4),  whose  remarks  are  admirably  illus- 
trated by  Bottigir  (Andeut ,  122) — Like  other  statu- 
aries of  the  same  sge,  Polycletus  was  also  distinguish- 
es as  an  architect,  and  erected  a  theatre,  with  a  dome, 
at  Epidaurus,  on  a  piece  of  ground  consecrated  to  ^Es- 
culspius.  This  btfllding  Pauaanias  pronounces  to  be 
superior,  in  respect  of  symmetry  and  elegance,  to  ev- 
ery other  theatre,  not  excepting  even  those  at  Rome.  I 
All  ancient  writers  bestow  the  highest  praises  on  Pol- 1 
ycletus.  Cicero  pronounces  his  works  absolutely 
perfect.  (Brut ,  19.)  Quinlilian  mentions  his  dili- 1 
gence  and  the  gracefulness  of  hia  productions,  but  in- 
timstes  that  thry  were  deficient  in  majestic  dignity. 
(Quint.,  12,  10  )  Dionysiusof  Halicarnassus  says  of 
bis  works,  conjointly  with  those  of  Phidias,  that  they 
were  esteemed  Kara  ri  otuvov  xai  ueyaXore)ryov  nai 
iftuftariKov  (de  Isocr  ,  p.  95,  ed.  Sylb.).  The  breasts 
of  his  statues  were  psrticulsrly  admired.  (Auet.  ad 
Hercnn.,4, 6.)  We  find  also,  in  other  writers,  several 
narratives  illustrative  of  his  skill,  and  bis  accurate 
judgment  of  the  arts.  Consult,  in  particular,  Plutarch 
(Symp.,  2,  3)  and  -(Elian  (V.  H.,  14.  8.  16).  He 
wrote  also  a  treatise  on  the  Symmetry  of  the  Members 
of  the  Human  Body,  of  which  Galen  makea  mention. 
(Hcpt  rwv  Kaff  '\irnonp.  koI  TlXar.,  4,  3,  vol  5,  p. 
449,  ed.  Kukn.—StUig,  Diet.  Art.,  p.  104.)—  II.  A 
statuary,  a  native  of  Argos,  who  flourished  a  little  be- 
fore Olymp.  100.  He  executed,  among  other  works, 
a  figure  of  Hecate  at  Argos,  the  Amyclean  Venus,  and 
a  statue  of  Alcibiades.  (Pauia*  ,  2,  22  —  Dto  Ckry- 
so*/.,  Oral.,  37,  vol  2,  p.  122,  ed.  Reuke  —  Silltg, 
Diet.  Art  ,  p.  104.) 

Polvciatbs,  I.  a  tyrant  of  Samoa,  who  raised  him- 
self to  the  chief  power,  from  the  condition  of  a  private 
person,  by  his  abilities  slone,  about  506  B.C.  His 
history  is  narrated  at  length  by  Herodotus.  He  shared, 
at  first,  the  government  of  his  country  with  his  two 
brothers  Panlaleon  and  Syloson  ;  but  subsequently 
le  caused  the  former  to  be  put  to  death,  and  expelled 
the  latter  ;  after  which  he  reigned  with  undivided  au- 
thority. His  successes  were  great  and  rapid,  and  he 
acquired  a  power  which -made  him  dreaded  equally  by 
hia  subjects  and  neighbours ;  and  his  alliance  was 
courted  by  some  of  tho  most  powerful  sovereigns  of 
that  period.  He  conquered  the  Lesbians  and  other 
islanders,  and  had  a  fleet  of  100  ships,  a  navy  superior 
to  that  of  any  one  state  recorded  at  so  early  a  dale. 
(Herod.,  3,  39— TAttcyd.,  1.  \3.-Strab.,  637.)  The 
Samiana  attempted  to  revolt  from  him ;  but,  though 
.hey  were  assisted  in  the  undertaking  by  the  Lacede- 
monians, they  failed  of  success,  and  many  were  driven 
into  exile.  (Herod.,$,H,seqq.)  The  Spartana  land- 
ed in  the  island  with  a  Urge  force,  and  besieged  the 
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principal  city  with  vigour,  bat  they  were  fiially  force* 
to  abandon  the  enterprise,  after  tbe  lapse  of  forty  daya. 
(Herod.,  3,  54,  teqq  )    Tbe  Samian  exilea  then  re 
tired  to  Crete,  where  they  founded  Cydonia. — Polyc 
rales  waa  remarkable  for  the  good  fortune  which,  foi 
a  long  period,  constantly  attended  bim.    So  extra  or 
dinary,  in  fact,  was  the  prosperity  which  be  enjoyed, 
that  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  his  friend  and  ally,  ad- 
vised  bim  by  letter  to  break  the  course  of  it,  by  de- 
priving himself  of  some  one  of  his  most  valuable  pos- 
sessions.   This  advice  was  in  accordance  with  the 
heathen  belief,  that  a  long  career  of  uninterrupted  fe- 
licity was  sure  to  terminate  in  tbe  greatest  misery 
Polycrates,  having  resolved  to  follow  the  counsels  of 
Amasis,  selected  an  emerald  ring  which  be  was  ac- 
customed to  use  as  a  signet,  and  which  be  regarded 
as  his  rarest  treasure ;  be  then  embarked  on  board  s 
galley,  and,  when  he  had  reached  the  open  sea,  con- 
signed this  ring  to  tbe  waves.   Strange  to  relate,  shoot 
five  or  six  days  afterward,  while  Polycrates  was  still 
grieving  for  the  loss  of  the  costly  jewel,  a  fisherman 
brought  to  his  palace,  as  a  present  for  tbe  monarch,  < 
very  large  fi»h  which  he  had  caught,  and,  on  opening 
it,  tbe  ring  waa  found  in  he  belly !    Polycrates  wrotr 
word  of  this  to  Amssis,  who  immediately  broke  off  tbi 
alliance  with  him,  through  fear  of  sharing  the  evil  for 
tunc  with  which  he  was  certain  that  tbe  tyrant  of  Ss 
mos  would  ultimately  be  visited.    (Herod.,  3,  40, 
»eqq.)    The  prediction  of  Amasis  was  at  but  fataHj 
verified.    Polycrates  fell  a  victim  to  the  cruel  and  art- 
ful designs  of  tbe  Persian  na trap  Orates,  who  lured 
him  on  by  the  temptation  of  immense  wealth;  and, 
having  induced  him  to  come  to  Magnesia,  on  tbe  nrer 
Va-ander,  and  thua  got  him  into  bis  power,  nailed  him 
to  n  cross.    (Herod  ,  3,  120,  »tqq  )    Herodotus  alle- 
ges two  reasons  for  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  Crea- 
tes ;  one,  that  he  was  led  to  the  step  by  tbe  reproac.Se/ 
of  an  acquaintance,  the  governor  of  Uascyliom,  who 
upbraided  him  for  not  having  added  Samoa  to  to* 
Persian  dominions,  when  it,  lay  so  near,  and  bad  been 
seized  by  a  private  citizen  (Polycrates),  with  the  he/p 
of  but  fifteen  armed  men ;  the  other,  that  a  messen- 
ger froee  Orates  had  been  disrespectfully  treated  by 
Polycrates.    The  daughter  of  Polycrates  had  dissua- 
ded her  father  from  going  to  Orates,  on  account  of  ill* 
omened  dreama  with  which  ahe  had  been  visited,  but 
her  advice  waa  disregarded.    She  dreamed,  for  exam- 
ple, that  ahe  saw  ber  father  aloft  in  tbe  air,  wasVied 
by  Jupiter  and  anointed  by  tbe  sun.    Tbe  circum- 
atance  of  ber  father's  being  suspended  on  a  cross  ful- 
filled the  vision.    He  was  washed  by  Jupiter,  that  is, 
by  the  rain,  and  anointed  by  tbe  aun,  "  which  ex- 
tracted," says  Herodotus,  "the  moisture  from  his 
body.*'    (Herod.,  3,  125  ) — Polycrates,  though  taint- 
ed by  many  vices,  knew  how  to  estimate  and  reward 
merit.    Ue  cultivated  a  friendship  with  Anacrcon.  and 
retained  the  phyaician  Dcmocedea  at  bis  court.  Py- 
thagoras waa  also  his  contemporary ;  but,  unable  to  wit- 
ness, ss  it  is  said,  the  dependance  of  his  country,  ha 
quilted  Samoa,  in  order  to  cultivate  science  in  foreijro 
countries.    (Herod.,  3.  121—  Id.,  3,  131.  —  Strul , 
C38.) — II.  An  Athenisn  rhetorician  and  sophist,  who 
wrote  sn  encomium  on  Busiris,  and  another  on  Cly 
temnestra.    Hia  object  in  selecting  these  aa  the  sub- 
jects of  hia  imaginary  declamations  appears  to  have 
been  to  attract  public  notice.    (Quintti  ,  2, 17.)  He 
wrote  also  an  Oration  againat  Socrates  ;  not  tbe  one, 
however,  which  his  accuaer  uttered  against  that  phi- 
losopher, but  a  mere  exercise  of  his  skill.    It  waa 
composed,  too,  after  the  death  of  Socrates.  Iaocrate* 
criticises  both  the  eulogium  on  Buairie  and  the  apeeci 
against  Socrates,  in  his  treatise  entitled  also  Busiris. 
(Inocr.,  Busir.,  2. — Argument,  ineert.  auct.  md  Jtoer^ 
Busir— Alian,  Var.  Hist.,\\,  10—  Perizon.  td£U 
1.  c  —Athemtus,  8,  p.  335,  «.) 

Polydam as,  I.  a  Trojan,  ton  of  Anterior  bv  The 
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the  sister  af  Hecuba.    He  mrrricd  Lycaste,  a 
natural  daughter  of  Priam.    According  to  Dares,  Po- 
lydamas,  in  conjunction  with  Antenor  and  iEneas,  be- 
trayed Troy  to  the  Grceka.    {Dor.,  Phryg.,  39,  seqq.) 
—II.  A  son.of  Panthous,  and  bom  the  same  niffht  as 
Hector.    He  was  distinguished  for  wisdom  and  val- 
our.   Dictys  of  Crete  makes  him  to  hare  been  sluin 
by  Ajax.    Homer,  however,  is  silent  about  the  man- 
ner of  his  death.    (Diet.  Cret.,  2,  7.— Horn.,  II,  11, 
57. — Id.  ib.,  14,  458,  &c.) — III.  A  celebrated  athlete 
of  Scotussa,  remarkable  for  his  great  size  and  strength 
of  body,  in  both  of  which  respects  he  is  said  to  have 
surpassed  all  the  men  of  his  time.    He  was  conquered, 
indeed,  according  to  one  account,  by  Promachus  of 
Palleoe,  at  the  Olympic  games,  but  this  was  denied 
by  bis  countrymen  the  Thessalians.    (Pausan  ,  6,  5. 
— Id.,  7,  27.)    He  is  said  to  have  killed  lions  with  his 
hands,  tearing  them  in  pieces  like  so  many  lambs. 
[Diod.  Sic,  Jragnx.,  18,  p.  640,  td.  Wets.)  Pausa- 
nias,  however,  merely  says  that  he  met  a  lion  on  one 
occasion,  and,  though  unarmed,  destroyed  it  in  emu- 
lation of  Hercules  (6,  5).    At  another  time  he  seized 
the  largest  and  fiercest  bull  in  a  herd,  and  held  it  so 
firmly  by  one  of  its  hind  legs,  that  the  animal,  after 
many  efforts,  only  managed  to  escape  at  length  with 
the  loss  of  its  hoof.    He  could  also  hold  back  a  char- 
iot, when  advancing  at  full  speed,  so  firmly  with  one 
band,  that  the  charioteer  could  not  urge  it  onward  in 
the  least  by  the  most  vigorous  application  of  the  lash 
to  tus  steeds.    The  tame  of  his  exploits  obtained  for 
him  an  invitation  to  the  court  of  Artaxerxes,  where  he 
slew  three  of  the  royal  body-guard,  called  the  immor- 
tals, who  attacked  him  at  once.    He  lost  his  life  by  an 
act  of  foolhardincss ;  for,  having  one  dsy  entered  a 
cave  along  with  some  friends  for  the  purpcie  of  carous- 
ing in  this  cool  retreat,  the  roof  of  the  cave  became 
rent  on  a  sudden,  and  was  on  the  point  of  fall-ng.  The 
rem  of  the  party  fled;  but  Polydamas,  endeavouring 
to  support  with  his  arms  the  failing  mass,  was  crushed 
beneath  it.   A  statue  was  erected  to  him  at  Olympia, 
oo  the  pedestal  of  which  was  inscribed  a  narrative  of 
his  exploits.    (Pausan ,  6,  6.)    Lucian  says,  that  the 
touch  of  this  statue  was  believed  to  cure  fevers. 
(Dear  Coned.,  12.) 

Pol  /dectes,  king  of  the  island  of  Seriphus  when 
Dana*  and  her  son  Perseus  were  wafted  thither.  (  Vid. 
Dana*.  2.x  Perseui.. 

Polydorus,  I.  a  son  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia. 
He  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Thebes, 
and  married  Nycteis,  daughter  of  Nycteus,  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Lsbdacus.  (ApoUod.,  3,  4, 
2  —  Id.,  3,  5,  4.— Consult  Heyne,  ad  foe.)— II.  A  son 
of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  treacherously  put  to  death  by 
Poly  mnestor,  king  of  Thrace,  to  whose  care  his  father 
had  consigned  him,  on  sccount  of  his  early  years,  to- 
ward* the  close  of  the  Trojan  war.  ( Vid.  Poly  mnes- 
tor.) According  to  the  legend  followed  by  Euripides, 
in  hie  play  of  the  "  Hecuba,"  the  body  of  the  young  I 
Trojan  prince  was  thrown  into  the  sea,  and,  having 
been  washed  up  by  the  waves  on  the  beach,  was  there  ' 
found  by  Hecuba,  then  a  prisoner  to  tho  Greeks.  Vir- 
gil, however,  following  a  different  version  of  the  fable, 
makes  h.rr.  to  have  been  transfiixed  by  many  spears, 
and  these  *|>oars  to  have  grown  into  trees  over  his 
eoruae.  When  .dies*  visited  the  Thracian  coast,  and 
was  preparing  to  ofTei  a  sacrifice  in  this  spot,  he  en- 
deavoured to  pull  up  some  of  these  trees,  in  order  to 
procure  boughs  for  shsding  the  altar.  From  the  roo*. 
of  the  first  tree  thus  plucked  from  the  esrth,  drops  of 
blood  issued.  The  same  thing  happened  *i>en  an- 
xher  was  pulled  up  ;  until  at  last  tho  voice  of  Poly- 
dorus was  heard  from  the  ground,  entreating  ^Eneas 
to  forbear.  Funeral  rites  were  thereution  prepared  for 
aim,  and  a  tomb  erected  to  bis  memory.  (JJn.,  3, 
19,  Mtqq.) 

f*i»tY0N6T0s,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  painters 


of  antiquity.   He  was  a  native  of  Thasos,  out  obtain* 

the  right  of  citizenship  at  Athens ;  sod  henci  Thro- 
phrastus  calls  him  an  Athenian  (ap.  Pirn.,  7,  i>6) 
The  period  when  he  nourished  has  been  made  a  mat- 
ter of  dispute.  Pliny  observes,  that  he  lived  before 
the  90th  Olympiad  ;  some  modern  philologists,  how- 
ever, conjecture  that  the  period  of  bis  fame  was  about 
Olyrop.  80.  (Jen.  Lit.  Joum.,  1805,  vol.  3,  p.  34.) 
— As  Polygnotus  was  born  at  Thasos,  and  was  there 
instructed  by  his  father  Aglaophon,  it  aeems  necessa- 
ry to  inquire  at  what  period  be  removed  to  Athens ; 
and  no  time  can  be  fixed  on  with  greater  probability 
than  that  in  which  Cimon  returned  to  Athens,  aftct 
bringing  Thasos  under  the  dominion  of  his  country- 
men. (Midler,  Attn*.  Liter.  Golfing.,  1824,  tcv1.. 
115.)  It  is  a  very  consistent  supposition,  that  Polyg- 
notus accompanied  Cimon  on  his  return ;  and  there 
existed  a  powerful  reason  for  Cimon  to  solicit  the  ar- 
tist to  remove  with  bim  to  Athens,  that  he  might  have 
his  assistance,  namely,  in  embellishing  with  paintings 
those  public  buildings  which  he  had  either  begun  to 
erect  or  had  in  contemplation.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  boildings  was  the  temple  of  Theseus, 
still  existing,  reared  on  the  ashes  of  the  ancient  hero, 
which  were  brought  by  Cimon  from  Scyros.  This  last 
circumstance  took  place  B.C.  469 ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  in  the  following  year  the  temple  itself 
was  commenced.  All  these  particulars  concur  to  sup- 
port the  opinion  that  Polygnotus  flourished  about 
Olymp.  80. — This  distinguished  painter  seems  to  have 
contributed  more  largely  to  the  advancement  of  his 
art  than  all  who  had  preceded  him.  '  Before  his  time, 
the  countenance  waa  represented  as  destitute  of  ani- 
mation and  fire,  and  a  kind  of  leaden  dulnesa  per- 
vaded its  features.  His  triumph  it  was  to  kindle  up 
expression  in  the  face,  and  to  throw  feeling  and  intef. 
lect  into  the  whole  frame.  He  was  the  Prometheus 
of  painting.  He  also  first  represented  tho  mouth  open, 
so  that  the  teeth  were  displayed,  and  occasion  waa 
given  to  use  thst  part  of  tho  visage  in  the  expression 
of  peculiar  emotions.  He  first  clothed  his  figures  in 
light,  airy,  and  transparent  draperies,  which  he  ele- 
gantly threw  about  the  forms  of  his  women  He  was, 
in  short,  the  author  of  both  delicacy  and  expression 
in  the  paintings  of  Greece :  but  his  style  is  said  to 
have  been  bard,  and  his  colouring  not  equal  to  bis  de- 
sign.— His  great  works  consisted  of  .note  with  which 
he  adorned  the  Pcecile  (Hout&v  £rod)  at  Athens. 
T'»  decoration  of  this  building  v.as,  on  the  part  of 
Polygnotus,  gratuitous  (Plut.,  Vd.  Cim.,  4) ;  where- 
as My  con,  a  contemporary  artiu,  who  waa  employed 
in  adorning  another  part  of  the  same  building,  received 
a  liberal  compensation  for  the  exertions  of  his  genius. 
Polygnotus,  however,  was  not  without  his  reward. 
The  Amphictyonic  council  offered  him  a  public  ex- 
pression of  thanks  for  having  also  gratuitously  embel- 
lished the  temple  at  Delphi,  end  decreed  that,  when- 
ever he  should  travel,  be  was  to  be  entertained  at  the 
public  expense.  One  of  his  pictures  wax  preserved  at 
Rome,  representing  a  man  on  a  scaling-ladder,  with  a 
target  in  his  band,  so  contrived  that  it  was  impossible 
to  tell  whether  he  was  going  upward  or  descending.- - 
Polygnotus  and  Mycon  were  the  first  who  used,  in 
painting,  the  kind  of  ochre  termed  Atheoisn  "  rd.v 
(/Yin.,  33,  12,  56.)  Tho  former  likewise  made  a 
kind  of  ink  from  the  husks  of  grspes,  styled  "  try> 
ginon"  (Plin  ,  35,  6,  25) ;  and  he  left  behind  him 
some  paintings  in  enamel.  (Plm  .  35,  11,  36  )  Ci- 
cero mentions  him  among  those  who  executed  paiut- 
i.-.gs  with  only  four  colours  (Cie ,  Brut.,  18);  and 
Quinlilian  observes,  that  his  productions  wete  very 
highly  esteemed  even  in  later  periods.  (Qvtntil.,  155, 
10.  j  Aristotle  calls  him  ypafevc  ^6ik6c  (Polit.,  8, 5) ; 
ard  he  elsewhere  contrasts  the  three  artists,  Polysno- 
lus,  Panso,  and  Dionyaius,  in  that  the  paintinga  of  lbs 
first  were  more  favourable  than  nature,  those  of  tht 
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jm  ond  more  unfav oureble,  and  ibote  of  the  Uit  exact 
representations.  (Arul.,  Pott.,  2,  2.)  Pliny  states, 
that  Polygnoius  likewise  gave  a^entioo  to  statuary. 
{Phn,  34,  8,  lS—Sillig,  Did.  Art.,     »  ) 

Polyhymnia  and  Polym*I4,  one  of  the  Muses, 
■laughter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne,  who  presided 
over  singing  and  rhetoric,  and  was  deemed  the  liivcnt- 
reaa  of  harmony.  She  was  represented  veiled  in  white, 
holding  a  sceptre  in  her  left  hand,  and  with  her  right 
raised  up,  as  if  ready  to  harangue.  Ausonius  describes 
her  attributes  in  the  following  line,  "  Signal  cunct* 
man*,  loquitur  Polyhymnut  gestu.  ( Idyll.,  ult  )  The 
etymology  of  the  name  is  disputed.  According  to  the 
commoo  acceptation  of  the  term,  it  comes  from  toAvc, 
"  much"  and  iuvoc,  "  a  song"  or  "  hymn,"  and  indi- 
cates one  who  is  much  given  to  singing.  Some,  how- 
ever, deduce  it  from  iroAtc  and  fiveia,  "  mtmury,*' 
and  therefore  write  the  name  Polymncta,  making  her 
the  Muse  that  watches  over  the  remembrance  of  things 
and  the  establishment  of  truth.  Hence  Virgil  remarks, 
"  JVem  verum  fattamur  :  amat  Polymnila  vcrum." 
{Ciru,  55  — Consult  Heyne,  ad  lot.  m  W.  Ltd.) 

Polym if  kstor  or  Polymcstor,  a  king  of  the  Thra- 
eian  Chersonese,  who  married  I  hone,  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Priam.  When  Troy  was  besieged  by  the 
Greeks,  Priam  sent  his  youngest  son  Polydorua,  with 
a  Urge  amount  of  treasure,  to  the  court  of  Polymncs- 
tor,  and  consigned  bim  to  the  care  of  that  monarch. 
His  object  in  doing  this  was  lo  guard  the  young  priuce 
against  the  contingencies  of  war,  snd,  at  the  same  time, 
to  provide  resources  for  the  surviving  members  of  bis 
family,  in  case  Troy  should  fall.  As  long  as  the  city 
withstood  the  attacks  of  its  foe*.  Polymnestor  remain- 
ed faithful  lo  his  charge.  But  when  the  tidings  reach- 
ed bim  of  the  death  of  Priam  and  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  he  murdered  Polydorua.  and  seized  upon  the 
treasure.  A  very  short  lime  after  this,  the  Grecian 
fleet  touched  at  the  Chersonese  on  its  return  home, 
bearing  with  it  the  Trojan  captives,  in  the  number  of 
wtnm  waa  Hecuba,  the  mother  of  Polydorua.  Here 
one  of  tbe  female  Trojans  discovered  the  corpse  of  the 
young  prince  amid  the  waves  on  the  shore,  Polymncs- 
tor  having  thrown  it  into  tbe  sea.  The  dreadful  in- 
telligence waa  immediately  communicated  to  Hecuba, 
who,  calling  to  mind  the  fearful  dreams  which  hsd 
visited  her  during  the  previous  night,  immediately  con- 
cluded that  Polymneslor  waa  the  murderer.  Resolv- 
ing to  avenge  the  death  of  her  eon,  and  having  obtain- 
ed from  Agamemnon  a  promise  that  bo  would  not  in- 
terfere, she  enticed  Polymnestor  within,  under  a  prom- 
ise of  showing  him  where  some  treasures  were  hid,  and 
then,  with  the  aid  of  tbe  other  female  captives,  she  de- 
prived him  of  sight,  having  first  murdered  before  his 
eyea  hia  two  sons  who  had  accompanied  him.  (Eu- 
rif.,  Hu.)  —  Hyginus  give*  a  different  version  of  the 
legend.  According  to  this  writer,  when  Polydorus 
was  sent  to  Thrace,  hia  sister  Ilione,  apprehensive  of 
her  husband's  cruelly,  changed  him  for  her  son  Diphi- 
lus, who  was  of  the  same  age,  so  that  Polydorus  pass- 
ed for  her  son,  and  Diphilus  for  ber  brother,  the  mon- 
arch being  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  imposi- 
tion. After  the  destruction  of  Troy,  tbe  conquerors, 
who  wished  the  house  and  family  of  Priam  to  be  ex- 
tirpated, offered  Eleclra,  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon, 
in  marriage  to  Polymnestor,  if  he  would  destroy  Ilione 
and  Polydorua.  The  "^narch  accepted  the  offer,  and 
immediately  murdered  hu  w*m  son  Diphilus,  whom  he 
had  been  taught  to  regard  aa  Polydorus.  Polydorus, 
who  passed  as  the  son  of  Polymnestor,  consulted  the 
oracle  after  tbe  murder  of  Diphilus;  and  when  be  was 
informed  that  bis  father  was  dead,  his  mother  a  cap- 
tivo  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  and  his  country  in 
ruins,  he  communicated  tbe  answer  of  the  god  to  Ili- 
one, whom  be  had  always  regarded  as  his  parent.  Il- 
ione told  him  the  measures  she  had  pursued  to  save 
hia  life,  and  upon  thia  he  avenged  tbe  perSdy  of  Pol- 


ymnestor by  putting  out  hia  eyea     (i7jj<«.,  fuh. 
109.) 

PoLVnicts,  a  son  of  CEdipns,  king  of  Thebes,  by 
Jocaata.  He  inherited  hia  father's  throne  with  ha 
brother  Eteocles,  and  it  was  agreed  between  the  tvrc 
brothers  thst  they  should  reign  each  a  year  alternate 
ly.  Eteocles  first  ascended  tbe  throne  by  right  of  se- 
niority ;  but,  when  tbe  year  was  expired,  he  refuted  is 
resign  the  crown  lo  his  brother.  Polynices  thereupon 
fled  to  ArgOf,  where  he  married  Argia,  tbe  daughter 
of  Adraslus.  king  of  the  land.  Adraatus  levied  a  large 
army  lo  enforce  tbe  claims  of  his  son  in-law  to  iht 
throne,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Thebes.  The 
command  of  tbe  army  was  divided  among  seven  chief- 
tains, who  were  lo  attack  each  one  of  the  seven  gates 
of  the  city.  All  the  Argive  leaders,  with  tbe  excep- 
tion of  Adraslus,  were  slain,  and  the  war  ended  by  i 
single  combat  between  Eteocles  and  Polvnices,  id 
which  both  brothers  fell     (Vid.  Eteocles.)  ' 

Polyphemus,  a  son  of  Neptune,  and  one  of  the  Cy- 
clopes in  Sicily.    He  is  represented  as  of  monstroat 
size,  with  but  one  eye,  and  that  in  the  centre  of  hu 
forehead,  and  as  leading  a  pastoral  life.    According  U 
the  Homeric  fsble.  Ulysses,  on  his  return  from  Troy, 
was  thrown  upon  thsl  part  of  tbe  coast  of  Sicily  mhtcl 
was  inhabited  by  the  Cyclopes ;  and  having,  with  twelve 
of  his  companions,  entered  the  cave  of  Polyphemus 
during  his  absence,  they  were  found  therein  by  hut 
on  bis  return,  and  were  kepi  immured  for  tbe  purpose 
of  being  devoured.    Four  of  the  companions  of  the 
Grecian  chief  fell  a  prey  lo  the  voracity  of  the  mon- 
ster; and  Ulysses  would  probably  have  ahared  the 
same  fate,  had  he  not  adopted  the  following  expedient 
Having  intoxicated  the  Cyclops,  be  availed  himself  o 
his  state  of  insensibility  to  deprive  him  of  sight,  bj 
mesns  of  a  large  stake  which  had  been  discovered  U 
the  cave,  and  which,  after  having  sharpened  it  lo  t 
point  snd  heated  it  in  tbe  fire,  be  plunged  into  ha 
eye.    Polyphemus  roared  ao  loudly  with  pain  that  he 
roused  the  other  Cyclopes  from  their  moan  tarn  re- 
treats.   On  inquiring  the  cauae  of  his  outcries,  they 
were  told  by  Polyphemus  that  No  man  ,Oir:{),  the 
name  which  Ulysses  had  applied  to  himself,  bad  in- 
flicted the  calamity,  whereupon  ibey  retired  to  their 
dena,  recommending  him  to  supplicate  his  father  Nep- 
tune for  aid,  since  hia  malady  came  not,  as  he  himsel! 
said,  from  human  bands,  and  must  therefore  be  a  visit- 
ation from  Jove.    The  monster  then,  having  removed 
the  immense  stone  which  blocked  up  the  mouth  af  the 
cave,  placed  himself  at  its  entrance  to  prevent  the  es 
cspe  of  his  enemies.    Ulysses,  however,  eluded  hi 
vigilance  by  fastening  the  sheep  together,  "three  and 
three,"  with  osier  bands,  and  by  tying  one  of  hie  com- 
panions beneath  the  middle  one  of  every  three.  Ill 
this  way  the  whole  party  passed  out  safely,  the  hero 
himaelf  bringing  up  ihe  rear,  and  clinging  to  tbe  belly 
of  a  thick-fleeced  and  favourite  ram.    (Horn,  CM,  9, 
172,  tcqq .)    Virgil  hss  embellished  his  jEneid  by  in- 
terweaving the  story  of  Ulyssea  and  the  Cyclops.  He 
feigns  that  the  prince  of  Ithaca,  in  tbe  hurry  of  de- 
parture, had  left  behind  him  one  of  his  followers,  Ach* 
men  ides  by  name,  who,  after  supporting  a  miserable 
existence  in  the  woods  by  tbe  meager  fare  of  roots 
and  berries,  gladly  threw  himself  ;nto  the  hands  of  the 
Trojans  when  *Encas  was  coasting  along  tbe  island 
of  Sicily.    (Virg.,  iEn.,  3,  588,  neqq.)    Homer  re- 
lates, that  it  waa  the  wrath  of  Neptune  for  tbe  injury 
inflicted  on  his  son  by  Ulysses  that  induced  tbe  god 
to  destroy  his  vessel  on  the  Phaeacian  coast.  (OA. 
11.  101,  teqq.—Od.,  5,  286,  teqq.) 

Polyspcbchon,  an  ..Etolian,  a  general  of  Alexan- 
der's, who  commanded  the  Slymphxans  in  the  battle 
of  Arbela,  and  afterward  subdued  Bubacene  for  tht 
conqueror.    The  freedom  of  hia  remarks  on  a  s 
quent  occasion,  when  he  sawa  Persian  prosu  J 
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he  threw  him  into  prison,  and  only  pardoned  him  after 
a  considerable  lime  had  elapsed.  We  find  Polysper- 
ebon,  subsequently  to  this,  again  intrusted  with  a  com- 1 
mand,  and  aent  to  besiege  the  city  of  Ora,  on  Alex-  j 
ander'a  inarch  to  India.  He  took  the  place  in  a  abort  i 
time  After  Alexander's  death,  he  passed  over  into  | 
Europe,  and  aubdued  the  Tbcssaliana,  who  had  revolted 
from  the  Macedonian  power.  In  B.C.  319,  Anlipa- 
ter,  then  on  his  deathbed,  bestowed  the  regency  of 
the  empire  on  Polysperchon,  as  the  oldest  of  all  the 
surviving  captains  of  Alexander,  and  committed  to  bis 
care  the  two  kings,  who  appear  to  have  resided  at 
Pells  ever  since  the  death  of  Perdiccas.  Caaaander, 
the  son  of  Antipater,  deeply  irritated  at  this  prefer- 
ence of  a  stranger,  endeavoured  to  form  a  party  against 
the  new  regent,  and  with  thia  view  engaged  Ptolemy 
end  Antigonua  on  bia  side.  Polysperchon,  on  his 
part,  neglected  nothing  that  was  necesaary  to  strength- 
en his  interests ;  and  he  found  himself  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  measures,  of  which  some  were  inju- 
dicious, and  others  positively  hurtful.  Tbe  only  wise 
step  which  he  took  during  this  emergency  waa  an  al- 
liance with  Eumenee,  whom,  in  the  name  of  the  kings, 
be  appointed  sole  general  of  the  army  serving  in  Asia, 
and  invested,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  uncontrolled 
disposal  of  all  the  resources  of  the  eastern  empire. 
Desirous,  too,  by  all  possible  means,  to  increase  tbe 
popularity  of  bia  cause  in  Macedon,  and  to  check  the 
influence  of  Eurydice,  who  bad  still  a  powerful  party 
in  tbe  army,  Polysperchon  advised  the  recall  of  Olym- 
pics, the  mother  of  Alexander.  But  he  bad  soon  rea- 
son to  repent  of  this  step ;  for  Olympiss,  still  un- 
taught by  events  and  thirsting  for  revenge,  returned 
to  the  Macedonian  capital  only  to  gratify  her  worst 
prssiona,  and  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  private  life. 
Bot  of  all  tbe  measures  into  which  Polysperchon  was 
driven  by  the  pressure  of  affairs,  none  waa  more  ques- 
tionable than  the  following.  Eager  to  retain  the 
Greeks  in  his  interest,  and  to  defeat  the  plans  of  Caa- 
aander, who,  before  the  death  of  Antipater  was  known 
at  Athens  htl  sent  Nicsnor  thither  to  succeed  Me- 
nylluj  in  toe  command  of  the  garrison  of  Munychia, 
and  had  soon  after  made  himself  master  of  the  Pirseus, 
Polysperchon  published  an  edict  for  re-establishing 
democracy  in  all  tbe  stales  which  owned  the  protec- 
tion of  Macedon.  Tbe  policy  of  this  step  was  not 
.ess  wicked  than  its  effects  were  pernicious  :  the  boon 
of  democracy  created  auch  a  degree  of  contention  and 
popular  licentiousness  in  most  of  the  stales,  that  the 
arms  of  the  citizens  were  for  a  time  employed  against 
one  another.  Almost  every  individual  distinguished 
by  rank  or  merit  waa  stripped  of  his  property,  ban- 
ished, or  put  to  death.  The  condition  of  Athens,  con- 
trolled by  the  garrison  in  tbe  Munychia,  prevented  the 
people  of  that  city  from  partaking  of  the  benefit  held 
oat  to  them  by  Polysperchon.  But  when  Alexander, 
the  son  of  the  latter,  reached  Athena  with  a  body  of 
forces,  tbe  democracy  waa  restored,  and  Phocion  and 
others  were  put  to  death.  ( Vtd.  Phocion.)  Cassan- 
der,  however,  soon  after  made  himself  master  of  Ath- 
ena, and  Polysperchon,  on  receiving  intelligence  of 
this,  immediately  hastened  to  besiege  him  in  that  city  ; 
but,  as  the  siego  took  up  much  time,  he  left  part  of 
bia  troops  before  the  plsce,  and  advanced  with  the 
rest  intp  tbe  Peloponnesus,  to  force  tbe  city  of  Mega- 
lopolis to  surrender.  The  attempt,  however,  was  an 
onsuccesaful  one ;  and  it  was  fortuoate  for  the  mili- 
tary character  of  tbe  protector  that  an  apology  for  bia 
sudden  retreat  into  Macedon  was  afforded  by  the  vio- 
lent conduct  of  Olympias,  who  bad  already  embroiled 
that  part  of  the  kingdom  so  seriously  aa  to  endanger 
the  life  and  power  of  tbe  elder  king.  In  the  contest 
that  ensued,  Caasander  proved  ultimately  victorious ;  j 
Olympiss  waa  taken  and  put  to  death,  and  Polysper- 
chon, driven  from  Macedon,  took  refuge  among  bia 
countrymen  the  JStolians.    After  the  murder  of  Al  j 


exander  JEg»%  and  his  mother  Roxana  by  Caasandej; 
Polysperchon,  who  still  retained  some  stronghold*  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  invited  from  Pergamus  Hercules, 
the  son  of  Alexander  by  Barcine,  four  yens  older  than 
his  brother  recently  murdered,  but  from  the  illegiti- 
macy of  bis  birth  deemed  incBpable  of  succession 
On  the  arrival  of  the  young  prince,  Polysperchon  be- 
gan hostile  movements :  he  obtained  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  JStolians ;  his  standard  was  joined 
by  many  malcontents  from  Macedon,  and  be  stood  on 
the  frontiers  of  that  kiugdom  with  an  army  twenty 
thousand  strong,  while  the  troops  which  Csssander 
sent  to  oppose  him  wavered  in  their  affections.  The 
danger  waa  imminent ;  but  Cassander  knew  the  man 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  By  bribes  and  promises 
he  prevailed  upon  Polysperchon  to  murder  the  youth, 
whom  be  affected  to  honour  as  his  sovereign.  Poly- 
sperchon, however,  did  not  obtain  the  principal  object 
for  which  he  had  been  tempted  to  incur  this  moat 
enormous  guilt.  This  was  the  command  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, towards  which  country,  with  tho  recom- 
mendation and  aid  of  Casssnder,  he  now  directed  his 
march.  But  the  inhabitants  of  that  peninsula,  assisted 
by  the  Boeotians,  opposed  his  return  southward.  He 
was  obliged  to  winter  in  Locris,  and  thence  returned 
to  a  castle  commanding  a  email  district  between  Epi- 
rua  and  iEtolia.  1'be  recovery  of  this  stronghold, 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  him,  and  of  which  he 
had  been  deprived  by  Csssander,  now  rewarded  his 
detestable  wickedness ;  and  here  probably  this  vete- 
ran in  villany,  who  had  once  swayed  the  protcctoral 
sceptre,  ended  msny  years  afterward  his  ignominious 
life ;  a  life  deformed  by  everything  atrocious  in  cru- 
elly and  detestable  in  crime.  (Diod.  Sic.,  lib  17,  18 
19,  cVc  —  Quint.  Curl .  4,  13.  —  Id  ,  5,  4  —  Id  ,  8,  6. 
—Justin,  10,  10.—  Id.,  13,  0  —  Id.,  14,  5,  dtc  — 
Tztlz.  in  Lycophr.,  801.) 

Polyxkna,  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty  and  misfortunes.  According  to 
the  account  given  by  Dictya  of  Crete,  Hecuba,  accom- 
panied by  many  Trojan  females,  and  among  the  real 
by  Cassandra  and  Polyxena,  was  performing  certain 
sacred  rites  to  Apollo  in  the  vicinity  of  Troy,  when 
Achilles,  who  was  anxious  to  witness  these  ceremo- 
nies, came  suddenly  on  the  party  with  some  compan- 
ions of  his.  Struck  by  the  beauty  of  Polyxena,  the 
warrior,  after  fruitlessly  contending  with  his  passion 
for  a  few  days,  sent  to  ask  tbe  maiden  in  marriage 
from  Hector.  The  Trojan  chief  agreed  to  give  his 
sister,  provided  Achilles  would  betray  to  him  the  whole 
Grecian  army.  Achilles  returned  for  answer  that  be 
would  bring  the  whole  war  to  a  close  if  Polyxena 
were  delivered  to  him.  Hector  replied  that  he' must 
either  betray  the  whole  host,  or  else  slay  the  Atrida* 
and  Ajax.  This,  of  course,  irritated  Achilles,  and  tbe 
negotiation  was  broken  off.  After  the  death  of  Hec- 
tor, Polyxena,  according  to  tbe  same  authority,  accom- 
panied her  father  to  the  tent  of  Achilles,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  restoration  of  her  brother's  corpse,  and  the 
Grecian  chieftain,  on  beholding  her,  felt  all  his  former 
passion  renewed.  Some  lime  after  this,  Priam,  taking 
advantage  of  a  truce  occasioned  by  a  sacrifice  to  tbe 
Thymbrcan  Apollo,  in  which  both  armies  joined,  sent 
a  herald  to  Achilles  with  a  private  message  relative  to 
Polyxena.  The  Grecian  chief  received  the  messenger 
in  the  grove  of  Apollo,  and,  having  then  entered  the 
temple,  was  treacherously  slain  by  Paris  and  Dcipho- 
hus.  After  the  capture  of  Troy,  Polyxena  was  immo- 
lated by  Neoptolcmus  to  the  manes  of  bis  father. 
According  to  one  account,  the  shade  of  Achilles  ap- 
peared on  the  summit  of  his  tomb,  and  demanded  the 
sacrifice.  (Diet.  Cret.,  3,  2,  icqq.—Id  .  4,  10  — /d^ 
5,  13,  dtc. — Hugin..  fab.,  110. — Tsetz.  ad  Lucephr 
209. — Ovid,  Met.,  13.  439,  ttqq. —  Eurip  ,  Hee.,  37 
Virg.,  JEn.,  3,  321  ) 

Polyxo,  I.  a  jriestese  of  ApMlo's  temple  in  I*na 
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«os.  She  vi  as  also  nurse  lo  Quseu  Hypaipyle.  It 
was  by  her  advice  that  lha  Lemnama  women  murdered 
ibeir  hu»banda.  (A  noil.  RW  ,  t,  668.— Val.  Place  . 
i,  316  — //ygtn  ./«£.,  16.) — II.  A  female,  a  native  of 
Argos,  who  married  Tlepolemua,  aon  of  Herculea. 
When  her  hushand  waa  com|«e lied  to  flee,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  accidental  bomktde  of  Licymnius,  broth- 
er of  Alcmcna,  Poiyio  accompanied  him  to  Khodea, 
where  the  inhabitant!  choae  him  for  their  king.  On 
the  death  of  Tlepolemua,  who  fell  in  the  Trojan  war, 
Polvxo  became  aole  miatrcsa  of  the  kingdom,  and  du- 
ring her  reign  Helen  came  to  Khodea,  having  been 
driven  from  the  Peloponnesus,  after  the  death  of  Men- 
elau*,  by  Nicoelralus  and  Megapenlhea.  Poiyio,  de- 
termined to  avenge  her  husband's  fall,  caused  aome  of 
her  female  attendants  to  habit  themselves  like  Furies, 
seise  Helen  while  bathing,  and  hang  ber  on  a  tree. 
The  Rhodiana  afterward,  in  memory  of  the  deed,  con- 
aecrated  a  temple  to  Helen,  giving  ber  the  surname  of 
Dendntu  (btvipine)  from  the  manner  of  her  death. 
(Pau$an  ,3,  19,  10  —  Subtlit  ad  Pau*an  ,  /  c.—Bot- 
tiger,  Furienmaske,  p.  47,  teq.) 

Polvzklus,  I.  a  poet  of  lha  old  comedy,  who  flour- 
ished about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Argiuusae.  The 
titles  of  some  of  his  pieces  have  reached  ua.  (Fabric  , 
BM.  Gr.,  v.  2,  p  488.  td  Hark*. — Hemsterkut  ad 
Pollue.,  10, 76.)— II.  An  historian,  a  native  of  Rhodes. 
I  Voss,  Hut.  Gr.,  3.  p.  406  —  AlhtnauM,  8,  p.  361,  c.) 

Pomktia.    Kid  Suessa  Pometia. 

Pomona  (from  pomum,  fruit"),  a  goddess  among 
the  Romans,  preaidmg  over  fruit- trcea.  Her  worship 
waa  of  long  aUnding  at  Rome,  where  there  was  a 
Flamtn  Pomonalu,  who  sacrificed  to  her  every  year 
for  the  preservation  of  the  fruit.  The  story  of  Pomo- 
na and  Vertumnua  ia  prettily  told  by  Ovid.  This 
Hamadryad  lived  in  the  time  of  Procaa,  king  of  Alba 
8be  waa  devoted  to  the  culture  of  gardens,  lo  which 
•be  confined  herself,  shunning  all  society  with  the 
male  deities.  Vertumnua,  among  others,  waa  enam- 
oured of  ber,  and  under  various  shapes  tried  lo  win 
ber  band  :  sometimes  he  came  aa  a  reaper,  sometimes 
as  a  haymaker,  sometimes  aa  a  ploughman  or  a  vine- 
dresser :  he  was  a  soldier  and  a  fisherman,  but  to 
equally  little  purpose.  At  length,  under  the  guise  of 
an  old  woman,  he  won  the  confidence  of  the  goddess ; 
and,  by  enlarging  on  the  evils  of  a  aingle  life  and  the 
blessings  of  the  wedded  state ;  by  launching  out  into 
the  praiaes  of  Vertumnua.  and  relating  a  tale  of  the 
punishment  of  female  cruelty  to  a  lover,  he  toughl  to 
move  the  heart  of  Pomona  :  then  resuming  his  real 
form,  he  obtained  the  hand  of  the  no  longer  reluctant 
nymph.  (Ovid,  Met.,  14,  623,  teea.  —  KeigktUy'a 
Mythology,  p.  539.) 

Pompeia  Gkns,  an  illustrious  plebeian  family  at 
Rome,  divided  into  two  branches,  the  Rufi  and  Srra- 
bontt.  A  subdivision  of  the  Rufi  bore  tbe  surname 
of  Bithynieus,  from  a  victory  gained  by  one  of  their 
number  in  Buhynia.  From  the  line  of  the  Stra bones 
Pompey  the  Great  was  descended.  (Veil.  Paterc,  2, 
2l.-Pu/ean.  ad  Veil ,  I  e.) 

Pompeia,  I.  daughter  of  Q  Pompeius,  and  third 
wife  of  Julius  Crsar.  She  waa  suspected  of  criminal 
intercourse  with  Clodius,  who  introduced  himself  into 
her  dwelling,  during  the  festival  of  the  Bona  Dei,  in 
the  diaguise  of  a  female  muaician.  Cesar  divorced 
Pompeia  ;  but  when  the  trial  of  Clodiua  came  on  for 
this  act  of  impiety,  be  gave  no  testimony  against  him  ; 
neither  did  he  affirm  that  be  was  certain  of  any  injury 
done  to  his  bed  :  he  only  aaid,  "  he  had  divorced  Pom- 
peia, because  the  wife  of  Cmsar  ought  not  only  to  be 
clear  from  auch  a  crime,  but  alao  from  the  very  suspi- 
cion of  it."  (Plut.,  Vit  Coa.—U  ,  V\t.  Cie.)— II. 
Daughter  of  Pompey  the  Great,  waa  married  to  Faua- 
tua  Sylla.  After  the  battle  of  Thapsue,  ahe  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Casaar,  who  generously  preserved  ber  life 
and  property,  (Htrt.,  Bell.  Afr..  9S.>— III.  A  daugh- 
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her  fatner  and  the  triumvirs.    She  was  wedded,  fan* 
ever,  eventually  lo  Scriboniua  labo — IV.  Macnna 
great-granddaughter  of  Theophanes  of  MUetu*.  ah, 
had  been  a  firm  friend  to  Pompey     Tiberias  put  bet 
to  death  because  ahe  belonged  to  s  family  that 
been  hostile  to  Cvasr.    (Tacit ,  Ann..  6,  18.) 

Pompcia  Ltz,  I  dt  Famcidto,  a  law  proposed  bi 
Pompey  when  consul,  and  enacted  by  tbe  people.  Ii 
gave  a  wider  acceptation  to  the  term  "  parncnle,"  and 
made  it  apply  lo  the  killing  of  any  nesr  relation 
(Htmect.,  Ant.  Ron.,  ed.  Haubold,  p.  790.  try. Ml 
Dt  si,  by  Pompey  when  *ole  consul,  A.U  C  701,  ihsl 
an  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  murder  of  Clodiai 
on  the  Apptan  Way,  tho  burning  of  the  senate-bouse, 
and  tbe  attack  made  on  the  bouse  of  I^eptdus  tbe  io- 
trrrex.  (Stgoniua.  dt  Jtdtau,  2,  33,  p.  6T6 - 
Hanece.,  td  Hanbold,  p  796  ) — III.  Dt  amhtt*.  by 
the  came,  against  bribery  and  corruption  in  elections, 
with  ihe  infliction  of  new  and  severe  punishments. 
(Dm  Cast  ,  39.  37  —Id.,  40,  62  MlV.  Juduiana, 
by  the  same ;  reuining  the  Aurelisn  law.  bi»  ordun- 
ing  that  the  Judices  should  be  chosen  Iron  among 
those  of  the  highest  fortune  in  the  different  orders. 
(Cu.  tn  Pi*.,  39—  Id,  Phil,  1,  8  }—V.  Dt  Co- 
mittia,  by  the  same,  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  candidate  for  an  office  in  bis  absence.  In  una 
law  Julius  Cawar  waa  expressly  excepted.  (Sxtum., 
Vtt.  Jul  ,  28  —Dvo  Cosm  ,  40,  66.) 

Pom  phi  or  Pompkia  (the  firat  being  the  I-atm,  the 
second  the  Greek,  form  of  its  name),  s  city  of  Campa- 
nia in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  Of 
this  city  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  it  has  become  far 
more  celebrated  in  modern  times  than  it  ever  ocoU 
have  been  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  rts  enrt- 
ence.  Tradition  ascribed  tbe  origin  of  Pompeii,  aa 
well  aa  that  of  Herculaneum,  to  Hercules  (Dion.  J/ai, 
c.  44),  and,  like  that  city,  it  was  in  turn  occupied  by 
tbe  Oscane,  Etruscans,  Samnitea.  and  Romans.  At 
the  instigation  of  the  Samnites,  Pom  pen  and  Herro- 
laneum  took  an  active  part  in  tbe  Social  war.  but  were 
finally  reduced  by  Sylla.  (Y'eli.  Psterr.,  2.  16.)  Id 
the  general  peace  which  followed,  Pompeii  obtained 
the  rights  of  a  municipal  town,  and  became  also  •  mil- 
itary colony,  at  the  bead  of  which  waa  Publics  Sylla, 
nephew  of  the  dictator.  This  officer  being  accused 
before  the  aenate  of  having  excited  some  tumult  at 
Pompeii,  waa  ably  defended  by  Cicero.  (Orai.  pro 
Syll.,  21  )  Other  colonies  appear  to  have  been  subse- 
quently sent  hither  under  Augustus  and  Nero.  In  lha 
reign  of  the  latter,  a  bloody  affray  occurred  at  Pompe  u, 
during  the  exhibition  of  a  fight  of  gladiators,  between 
the  inhabitants  of  that  place  and  those  of  Nucena,  ts 
which  many  livea  were  lost.  Tbe  Pompeisni  were,  ra 
consequence,  deprived  of  these  shows  for  ten  years, 
snd  several  individuals  were  banished.  (Toe.,  Ann* 
14,  17.)  Shortly  after,  we  bear  of  the  destruction  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  citv  by  an  earthquake. 
(Toe.,  Ann.,  16,  22  —  Sence.,  Qv*ot.  ,Vei,  6.  1) 
Of  the  more  complete  catastrophe  which  buried  Pom- 
peii under  tbe  aahca  of  Vesuvius,  we  have  no  positive 
account ;  but  it  ia  reasonably  conjectured  that  it  was 
caused  by  the  famous  eruption  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
tus. (Pad.  Herculaneum.)  The  ruina  of  Pompeu 
were  accidentally  discovered  in  1748,  consequently 
long  after  the  time  of  Cluverius.  It  is  curious  to 
follow  that  indefatigable  geographer  in  hts  search  of  ita 
position,  which  he  finally  fixes  at  Scafati,  on  the  bank* 
of  the  Samo.  He  would  have  been  more  correct  if 
he  had  removed  it  about  two  miles  from  that  river,  and 
placed  it  nearer  tbe  base  of  Mount  Vesuvios.  ( Cra- 
mer't  Ant.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  179.)  Tbe  opinion  gen- 
erally maintained,  that  the  people  of  ibia  city  were  m* 
prised  and  overwhelmed  by  live  volcanic  storm  whilr 
in  'he  theatre,  is  not  a  very  probable  one     Tbe  num 
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Mr  of  skotetor-a  discovered  in  Pompeii  does  not  ex- 
ceed sixty  ;  and  ten  limes  this  number  would  be  in- 
considerable, when  compared  with  the  extent  and  pop- 
station  of  the  city.  Besides,  the  first  agitation  and 
threatening  aspect  of  the  mountain  must  have  filled 
•very  breast  with  terror,  and  banished  all  gayety  and 
amusement.  No  doubt  the  previous  intimations  were 
tf  such  a  nature  as  to  have  fully  apprized  the  inhabi- 
tants of  their  danger,  and  induced  the  great  mass  of 
them  to  save  themselves  by  flight.  The  discovery  of 
Pompeii  (rid.  Hercnlaneum),  after  having  lain  so  long 
buried  and  ur.known,  has  furnished  us  with  many  cu- 
rioua  and  valuable  remains  of  antiquity.  The  excava- 
tions are  still  continued.  Although  two  thirds  are  atill 
covered,  it  is  estimated  that  the  town  was  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  in  length  by  nearly  half  a  mile  in 
breadth.  The  walls  are  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet 
high,  and  twelve  thick,  and  contained  several  main 
gates,  of  which  six  have  been  uncovered.  Twenty 
streets,  fifteen  feet  wide,  paved  with  lava,  and  having 
footways  of  three  feet  broad,  have  also  been  excava- 
ted. The  bouses  are  joined  together,  and  are  gener- 
ally only  two  stories,  with  terraces  for  roofs.  The 
fronts  sre  often  shops,  with  inscriptions,  frescoes,  and 
ornaments  of  every  kind.  Tho  principal  rooms  are  in  I 
the  rear :  in  the  centre  ia  a  court,  which  often  coo- 
tains  a  marble  fountain.  In  some  of  the  houses  the 
rooms  have  been  found  very  richly  ornamented.  A 
forum,  surrounded  by  handsome  buildings,  two  thea-  j 
tret,  temples,  baths,  fountains,  statues,  urns,  utensils  | 
of  all  sorts,  dec,  have  been  discovered.  Most  of  the 
objects  of  curiosity  have  been  deposited  in  the  muse- 
ums of  Naples  and  Portici :  among  them  are  a  great 
number  of  manuscripts.  It  is  certainly  surprising, 
that  ibis  most  interesting  city  should  have  remained 
zndiscovored  till  so  late  a  period,  and  that  antiquaries 
and  learned  men  should  have  so  long  and  materially 
erred  about  its  situstion.  In  many  places,  masses 
sf  ruins,  portions  of  the  buried  theatres,  temples,  and 
bouses,  were  not  two  feet  below  tho  surface  of  the 
aoi  The  country  people  were  continually  digging  up 
Diectm  of  -worked  marble  and  other  antique  objects. 
In  several  spots  they  had  even  laid  open  the  outer 
walls  of  the  town ;  and  yet  men  did  not  find  out  what 
it  was  that  the  peculiarly  isolated  mound  of  cinders  and 
ashes,  earth  and  pumice-atone  covered.  There  is  an- 
other circumstance  which  increases  the  wonder  of 
Pompeii  being  so  long  concealed.  A  subterraneous 
eanal,  cut  from  the  river  Sarno,  traverses  the  city,  and 
ia  seen  darkly  and  silent!)  gliding  under  the  temple 
of  Isis.  This  is  said  to  Wave  been  cut  towards  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  supply  the  contiguous 
town  of  Torre  ieW  Annumiata  with  fresh  water ;  it  | 
probably  ran  anciently  in.lhe  samo  channel ;  but,  in  cut- 
ting it  or  clearing  it,  workmen  most  have  crossed  un- 
der Pompeii  from  one  side  to  the  other. — For  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  excavations  made  at  this  place, 
consult  Sir  W.  GelPa  "  Pompeiana,"  Loud.,  1838, 
8vo ;  Within' s  Vieioe  of  Pompeii ;  Cooke's  Delinea- 
tion* (London,  1837, 3  vols,  fol.,  90  plates) ;  Bibent'a 
Plan  of  Pompeii  (Parte,  1836),  showing  the  progress 
of  the  excavationa  from  1763  to  1836 ;  Romanclli, 
Vutggio  a  Pompei  ed  Ercoiano,  dec. 

Pqmpkius,  I.  Q.  Nepos  Rufus,  was  consul  B.C. 
141,  and  the  first  of  the  Potnpoian  family  who  was  ele- 
Tatcd  to  that  high  office.  He  is  aaid  to  have  attained 
to  it  by  practising  a  deception  on  his  friend  Lelms, 
who  was  a  candidate  for  the  same  station,  by  promi- 
sing to  obtain  votes  for  him,  but  obtaining  them,  in 
fact,  for  himself.  Pompeius  was  sent  into  Spaic, 
where  he  laid  fruitless  siege  to  Nnmantia:  he  gained, 
however,  some  slight  advantages  over  the  Edetani 
Having  been  continued  in  command  the  ensuing  year, 
he  again  besieged  Numantia,  and  by  dint  of  intrigues 
>d  the  inhabiunta  to  aolicit  a  treaty  of  peace, 
he  granted  them  on  very 
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Not  long  after  this,  however,  wrx?  a  successor  had 
come,  Pompeius  denied  the  whole  affair,  and  n;*i»ied 
that  the  Numanlines  had  surrendered  at  ducrcuon 
The  matter  was  laid  before  the  Roman  senate,  a  no, 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  proofs  adduced  by  the 
Numantine  deputies,  it  was  decided  that  no  *uch  trea- 
ty had  been  made.  Pompeius  was  afterward  accused 
of  extortion,  but  hia  great  wealth  afforded  him  the 
means  of  acquittal.  He  was  chosen  censor  DC.  130. 
(Veil.  Palere.,  3,  1.— Id.,2,  21  —  Id.,  3, 90  —  Fbrus, 
2,  18.)—  II.  Q.  Rufus,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  con- 
sul with  Sylla,  B.C.  88.  and,  together  with  his  col- 
league, opposed  the  law  by  which  the  tribune  Sulpi- 
cius  sought  to  extend  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  all  the 
Italian  allies  War  having  been  declared  against 
Mithradalee,  and  Asia  and  Italy  being  named  the  prov- 
inces of  tho  consuls,  the  latter  fell  to  the  lot  of  Pom- 
peiua.  (Appian,  Bell.  Mtth  ,  65  )  Before  Sylla  de- 
parted for  hia  command,  he  endeavoured,  together  with 
bis  colleague,  to  baffle  the  projects  of  Sulpicius  by 
proclaiming  frequent  holydays,  and  ordering,  conse- 
quently, a  suspension  of  the  public  business.  But 


Sulpicius,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  attacked  the  con- 
suls with  an  armed  force,  calling  upon  them  to  repeal 
their  proclamation  for  the  festival ;  and,  on  their  refu- 
sal,  a  riot  ensued,  in  which  Pompeius  escaped  with 
difficulty  to  a  place  of  concealment ;  but  his  sou  was 
killed.  At  a  subsequent  period,  when  Sylla  had  made 
himself  master  of  Rome  and  re-established  his  party, 
Pompeius  was  sent  to  take  command  of  the  army,  tnat 
was  still  kept  on  fool,  to  oppose  the  remnants  of  the 
Italian  confederacy.  But  he  was  murdered  by  the 
troops  as  soon  aa  he  arrived  among  them,  the  soldiers 
having  been  instigated  to  the  deed  by  Cn.  Pompeius, 
the  general  whom  Quintua  was  to  supersede.  (Ap- 
pian, Bell.  Civ.,  1,  55,  erqq.—  VeU.  Palere,  2,  17  — 
Lh  ,  Epit.,  77.)— III.  Cn.  Strabo.  father  of  Pompey 
the  Great,  was  one  of  the  principal  Roman  command- 
era  in  the  Social  war.  He  brought  the  eiegc  of  Asru- 
lum  to  a  triumphant  issue  (Lta.,  Epit.,  75,  76),  an 
event  which  waa  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  Roma.is. 
as  that  town  had  set  the  first  example  of  revolt,  and 
had  accompanied  it  with  the  massacre  of  two  Roman 
officers  and  a  number  of  Roman  citizens.  He  also 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Marsi,  and  compelled  that 
people,  together  with  the  Vostini.  Marrucini,  and  Pe- 
ligni,  to  make  a  separate  peace.  This  is  the  same 
Cn.  Pompeius  who  is  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the 
previous  article  (No.  II  ),  as  having  instigated  his  sol- 
diery to  murder  Q.  Pompeius,  tho  new  commander 
sent  to  supersede  him.  He  retained,  after  that,  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Umbria,  and  was  applied  to 
by  the  senate  for  aid  against  Cinna ;  but,  being  more 
anxious  to  make  the  troubles  of  hia  country  an  occa- 
sion of  his  own  advancement,  he  remained  for  some 
time  in  suspend,  as  if  wailing  to  see  which  party 
would  purchase  hia  aervicea  at  the  highest  price,  ana 
thus  allowed  Cinna  and  his  faction  to  consolidate 
their  force  bevond  the  possibility  of  successful  resist- 
ance. At  last,  however,  he  resolved  to  march  tD 
Rome,  and  espouse  the  cause  of  the  senate.  A  battle 
was  fought  between  his  army  and  that  of  Cinna  im- 
mediately under  the  walls  of  the  capital.  But,  though 
the  slaughter  waa  great,  the  event  seems  to  have  been 
indecisive  ;  and,  soon  after,  Cn.  Pompei  is  was  killed 
by  lightning  in  his  own  tent  (Veil.  Palere.,  3.  44. 
— Appian,  Bell.  Civ.,  1,  68.) — According  to  Plutarch, 
the  Romans  never  entertained  a  stronger  and  more 
rancorous  hatred  for  any  general  than  for  Pompeius 
Strabo.  They  dragged  his  corpse  from  the  bier  on 
the  way  to  the  funeral  pile,  and  treated  it  with  the 
greatest  indignity.  (Pint.,  Vit.  Pomp,  ink.)  — IV. 
Cneius,  surnamed  Magnus,  or  "the  Great,"  was  the 
son  of  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  (No.  Ill  ),  and  ho.ds  a 
is  rank  in  Roman  history,  by  reason  of  his 
exploits,  and.  more  particularly,  hia  coll/'sion 
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with  Ji  lius  Cs»sar 
year  with  Cicero 


He  w*.  oorn  B.C.  106,  the  sam  j 
A  a  soon  as  he  had  assumed  the 


induced  the  aenate  to  aend  Pompey,  now  u*  tty 
of  age,  to  the  support  of  Metellus,  who  was  neqoal  to 


manly  gown,  he  entered  the  Koman  anny,  and  made  ,  cope  With  so  able  an  adversary.    He  was  tmttiedwith 

proconsular  power.  The  two  commander*,  who  acted 
independently  of  each  other,  though  with  a  mutually 
good  understanding,  were  both  defeated  through  tha 
superior  activity  and  skill  of  Serum  us.  Pompey  Vast 
two  battles,  and  was  personally  in  danger ;  and  ai  long 
as  Sertorius  was  alive,  the  war  waa  continued  mjia 
little  auccesa.  But  Sertoriua  having  been  inurcYred 
by  his  own  officers,  and  succeeded  in  the  command 
by  Perpenna,  Pompey  and  Metellus  soon  brought  the 
struggle  to  an  end.  On  ht»  return  to  Italy  the  »*rvik 
war  waa  raging.  Crassua  bad  already  gamed  a  deci- 
sive victory  over  Spertacos,  the  leader  of  the  rebels, 
snd  nothing  was  left  for  Pompey  but  to  complete  lb* 
destruction  of  the  remnant  of  the  servile  forces ;  yet 
regard  for  bun,  and  offered  >  he  assumed  the  merit  of  this  triumph,  and  displayed 


nis  first  campaigns  with  great  distinction  under  the 
orders  of  his  parent.  The  besuiy  of  his  person,  the 
grace  and  elegance  of  his  manners,  and  bis  winning 
eloquence,  gsined  him,  at  an  early  age,  the  hearts  of 
bo  til  citizens  snd  soldiers;  and  he  even,  on  ono  occa- 
sion, possessed  sufficient  influence  to  save  the  life  of 
ais  father,  when  Cmnt  had  gained  over  some  of  the 
joldicry  of  Sirabo,  and  a  mutiny  ensued.  After  the 
death  of  his  parent,  a  r  harge  was  preferred  against  the 
latter  that  he  had  converted  the  public  money  to  his 
own  use  ;  snd  Pompey,  as  his  heir,  was  obliged  to  sn- 
awer  it.  But  he  pleaded  his  own  cause  with  so  much 
ability  and  scutcness,  and  gamed  so  much  applsuse, 
that  Antistius,  the  pnrtor,  who  had  the  bearing  of  the 
cause,  conceived  a 

him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  After  the  establisn- 
meut  of  Cinna's  power  at  Home,  Pompey  retired  to 
Piccnum,  where  he  possessed  some  property,  and 
where  his  father's  memory,  hated  aa  il  was  by  the 
Romans,  was  regarded  with  respect  and  affection. 
To  account  for  this,  we  must  suppose  that,  during  the 
long  period  of  bis  military  command  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, he  had  prevented  his  soWicts  from  being  bur- 
densome to  the  people,  and  had  found  means  of  obli- 
ging or  gratifying  aome  of  tho  principal  inhabitants. 
Be  this  as  it  msy,  the  son  possessed  so  much  influence 
in  Picenum  as  to  succeed  in  raising  an  army  of  throe 
legions,  or  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  thousand  men. 
With  this  force  he  set  out  to  join  Sylla,  and,  after 
successfully  repelling  several  attacks  from  the  adverse 
party,  he  effected  a  junction  with  that  commander, 
who  recetYsd  him  in  the  most  flattering  manner,  and 
saluted  him,  though  a  mere  youth,  only  S3  years  of 


age,  with  the  title  of  Imperaior.    So  struck,  indeed, 
was  Sylla  with  the  merits  of  the  young  Roman,  that 
he  persuaded  Pompey  to  divorce  the  daughter  of  An- 
tistius, and  marry  Emilia,  the  daughter-in-law  of  Syl- 
la.   Three  years  after  this  (B  C.  80),  Pompey  retook 
Sicily  from  the  partisans  of  Marios,  and  drove  them 
also  fum  Africa,  in  forty  days.    The  Koman  people 
were  astonished  at  these  rapid  successes,  but  they 
served  at  the  same  time  to  excite  the  yealouay  of 
Sylla,  who  commanded  him  to  dismiaa  his  forces  and 
return  to  Homo.    On  his  coming  back  to  the  capital, 
Pompey  was  received  with  ovcry  mark  of  favour  by 
Sylla.    According  to  Plutarch,  the  latter  hastened  to 
meet  him.  and,  embracing  him  in  the  most  affectionate 
manner,  saluted  him  aload  with  the  surname  of  "Mag- 
nut,"  or  44  the  Great,"  a  title  which  Pompey  thence- 
forward was  always  accustomed  to  bear.    The  jeal- 
ousy of  the  dictator,  however,  was  revived  when 
Pom|icy  demanded  a  triumph.    Sylla  declared  to  him 
that  be  should  oppose  this  claim  with  all  his  power; 
but  Pompey  did  not  hesitate  to  reply,  that  the  people 
were  more  ready  to  worship  the  rising  than  the  setting 
sun,  and  Sylla  yielded.    Pompey  therefore  obtained 
(be  honour  of  a  triumph,  though  he  was  the  first  Ro- 
man who  had  been  admitted  to  it  without  possessing 
a  higher  dignity  than  that  of  knighthood,  and  was  not 
yet  of  the  legal  age  to  be  received  into  the  aenate. 
Sylla  soon  after  abdicated  the  dictatorship,  and,  at  the 
consular  election,  had  the  mortification  to  feel  his 
rival's  ascendancy.    After  the  death  of  Sylla,  Pompey 
came  to  be  generally  considered  as  chief  of  the  aristo- 
cratic party,  and  aa  heir  of  the  influence  exercised  by 
Sylla  over'  the  minds  of  the  soldiery.    New  troubles 
soon  broke  out,  occasioned  principally  by  the  ambitious 
projects  of  the  consul  Lepicaa,  who  aimed  at  supreme 
power ;  but  he  was  soon  overpowered  by  the  united 
forces  of  Catulua  and  Pompey.    A  period  of  quiet 
now  ensued,  and  Catulua  endeavoured  to  oblige  Pom- 
pev to  dismiss  his  troops.    This  the  latter  evaded  un- 
d>r  various  pretexts,  until  the  progress  of  Sertoriua 
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so  little  moderation  in  his  success,  that  he  was  mis 
pectod  of  wishing  to  tread  in  the  footstep  of  SyHs. 
He  triumphed  a  second  tune,  and  was  chosen  carnal 
B.C.  70,  although  be  had  yet  held  none  of  those  civd 
offices,  throogh  which  it  waa  customary  to  pass  to  Uw 
conaulship.    His  colleague  waa  Crassua.    Two  years 
after  the  expiration  of  this  office,  the  pirate*,  encour 
aged  by  the  Mithradatic  war.  had  become  *o  powerful 
in  the  Mediterranean,  that  they  carried  on  a  regular 
warfare  along  a  great  extent  of  coast,  and  were  ma* 
ten  of  1 000  galley  a  and  400  tow  ns.     The  tribune  Ga 
biniua,  a  man  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Pompey.  pro 
posed  that  an  individual  (whose  name  he  did  not  u.eo 
tion)  sliould  be  invested  with  extraordinary  powers,  by 
sea  and  land,  for  three  years,  to  pot  an  end  to  the  out* 
rajjes  of  the  pirates.    Several  friends  of  the  constitu- 
tion spoke  with  warmth  against  thia  proposition ;  but 
it  was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  power 
waa  conferred  on  Pompey,  with  the  title  of  procon- 
sul.   In  four  months  he  cleared  the  sea  of  the  ship 
of  tho  pirates,  got  possession  of  their  fortresses  and 
towns,  set  free  a  gTeat  number  of  prisoners,  and  took 
captive  20,000  pirates,  to  whom,  no  less  prudently  ihin 
humanely,  he  assigned  the  coast-towns  of  Cdicia  and 
other  provinces,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  their 
inhabitants,  and  thus  deprived  them  of  an  opportunity 
of  returning  to  their  former  course.   Meanwhile  Uie 
war  against  Mithradates  bad  been  carried  on  with  va- 
rious fortune  ;  and  although  LucnUus  bad  pushed  tho 
enemy  bard,  yet  the  latter  still  found  new  means  to 
continue  the  contest.    The  tribune  Maoilios  then 
proposed  that  Pompey  should  be  placed  over  Lucullus 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Mithradates  and  Ti- 
granes,  and  likewise  over  all  the  other  Roman  gener- 
als in  tho  Asiatic  provinces,  and  that  all  tho  armies  is 
that  quarter  should  be  under  bis  control,  at  the  *&aut 
time  that  he  retained  the  supreme  command  by  sea. 
Thia  was  a  greater  accumulation  of  power  than  had 
ever  been  intruated  to  any  Roman  citizen,  and  several 
distinguished  men  were  resolved  to  oppose  a  proposi- 
tion so  dangerous  to  freedom  with  their  whole  influ- 
ence :  but  Pompey  was  so  high  in  the  popular  favour, 
that,  on  the  day  appointed  for  considering  the  proposi- 
tion, only  Hortenaius  and  Catulua  bad  the  courage  to 
speak  against  it ;  while  Cicero,  who  hoped  to  obtain 
the  consulship  through  the  support  of  the  Pompeiaa 
prty,  advocated  it  with  all  hia  eloquence,  and  Ca?aar, 
to  whom  such  deviations  from  the  constitution  wet* 
acceptable,  used  all  hia  influence  in  favour  of  it.  Ci- 
cero's oration  Pro  Lege  Manilla  contains  a  eketch  of 
Pompey 'a  public  life,  with  the  most  splendid  eulogy 
that  perhaps  waa  ever  made  on  any  individual.  Ihe 
law  waa  adopted  by  all  the  tribes,  and  Pompev,  with 
asaumed  reluctance,  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  bis  te. 
low-citizens.    He  arrived  in  Asia  B.C.  67,  and  re 
ceived  the  command  from  Lucullua,  who  was  the  *to# 


able  to  conceal  hia  chagrin, 
abolished  all  his  regulations. 


aa  Pompey  industriously 
The  operattais  of  Pais 
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eey,  in  bringing  the  Mithrtdalic  war  to  a  close,  hare 
been  related  elsewhere.  (Vid.  Mithradates  VI.)  Af- 
ter Pompey  had  settled  the  affairs  of  Aaia,  be  visited 
Greece,  where  he  displayed  bis  respect  for  philosophy 
by  making  a  valuable  gift  to  the  city  of  Athens.  On 
bis  return  to  Italy,  be  dismissed  bis  army  a*  soon  as 
be  landed  at  Brundisium,  and  entered  Rome  as  a  pri- 
vate man.  The  whole  city  met  him  with  acclama- 
tiona  ;  bis  claim  of  a  triumph  was  sdmitted  without  op- 
position, and  never  bad  Rome  yet  witnessed  sucb  a 
display  as  on  the  two  days  of  bis  triumphal  procession. 
Pompey 'a  plan  was  now,  under  the  appearance  of  a 
private  individual,  to  maintain  the  first  place  in  the 
stale  ;  but  be  found  obstacles  on  every  side.  Lucul- 
us  and  Crassus  were  superior  to  him  in  wealth  ;  the 
tealous  republicans  looked  upon  him  with  suspicion  ; 
and  Cesar  was  Isying  the  foundation  of  his  future 
greatness.  The  last- mentioned  individual,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Spain,  aspired  to  the  consulship.  To  ef- 
fect this  purpose,  be  reconciled  Pompey  and  Crassus 
with  each  other,  and  united  them  in  forming  the  co- 
alition which  is  known  in  history  under  the  name  of 
the  Fn$t  Triumvirate.  He  was  chosen  consul  B.C. 
59.  and,  by  tbe  marriage  of  his  daughter  Julia  with 
Pompey  (^Emilia  having  died  in  childbed),  seemed 
to  have  secured  his  union  with  tbe  latter.  From  this 
time  Pompey  countensnced  measures  which,  as  a  good 
citizen,  he  should  have  opposed  as  subversive  of  free- 
dom. He  allowed  bis  own  eulogist,  Cicero,  to  be 
driven  into  banishment  by  the  tribnne  Ciodius,  whom 
he  had  attached  to  bis  interest;  but,  having  after- 
ward hitns-lf  quarrelled  with  Ciodius.  he  hsd  Cicero 
recslled.  He  supported  the  illegal  nomination  of  Ce- 
sar to  a  five  years'  command  in  Gaul ;  tbe  fatal  con- 
sequences of  wnich  compliance  appeared  but  too 
plainly  afterward. — The  fall  of  Crassus  in  Parthia  left 
but  two  masters  to  the  Roman  world ;  and,  on  the 
death  of  Julia  in  childbed,  these  friends  became  rivals 
(Encyclop.  Anuric.,  vol.  10,  p.  239,  seqq .)  Pompey 's 
studied  deference  to  the  senate  secured  his  influence 
with  that  body ;  and  he'  gained  the  good-will  of  ihe 
people  by  bis  judicious  discharge  of  the  duties  of  com- 
missary  of  supplies  during  a  time  of  scarcity.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  secretly  fomented  the  disorders  of  the 
state,  snd  the  abuses  practised  in  tbe  filling  up  the 
magistracies,  many  of  which  remained  vacant  for  eight 
months,  and  others  were  supplied  by  insufficient  and 
ignorant  persons,  through  the  disgust  of  those  who 
were  capable  of  sustaining  them  with  ability  and  hon- 
our. The  friends  of  Pompey  whispered  about  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  dictator,  and  pointed  to  him  as  the  man 
whose  great  services,  and  whose  devotion  to  the  sen- 
ate and  tho  people,  entitled  him  to  expect  the  general 
suffrage  ;  while  be  bimaelf  appeared  to  decline  the  sta- 
tion, and  even  made  a  show  of  being  indignant  at  tbe 
proposal.  His  position  at  Rome,  while  Cesar  was 
absent  in  his  province,  was  singularly  advantageous  to 
bis  pretensions:  he  had,  in  fact,  always  kept  himself 
in  the  public  eve ;  and  tn  tbe  triumvirate  division  of 
power,  which  be  bad  himself  planned  (B.C.  SOX  in  or- 
der  to  strengthen  his  own  influence  by  the  rising  tal- 
ents snd  activity  of  Cesser,  and  tbe  high  birth  and 
riches  of  Crassus,  he  had  taken  care  to  reserve  to  him- 
self Rome,  where  he  continued  to  reside,  govern 
the  Spains  by  bis  lieutenants,  while  he 
Crassus  to  Asia  and  Caissr  to  the  Gauls.  He  hsd 
also  acquired  a  popularity  by  rescinding,  under  one  of 
his  consulships,  the  lawwhich  Sylla,  for  his  own  pur- 
poses, had  enacted,  to  restrain  tbe  power  of  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  commons.  At  this  time  be  gratified  both 
•entte  and  people  by  procuring,  through  the  agency  of 
the  tribune  Mifo  (B.C.  67),  the  recall  of  Cicero  from 
the  banishment  into  which  he  had  been  driven  by 
the  tribune  Ciodius,  on  a  charge  of  having  executed 
d  Lentulus  (implicated  in  the  Catilinarian 
r)  without  tbe  forms  of  law.   Cicero  had 


provoked  the  enmity  of  Ciodius  by  prosecuting  bin 
for  intruding,  in  tbe  disguise  of  a  musician,  into  a  fe 
male  religious  assembly,  wbere  be  sought  an  aasigna 
tion  withPoropeia,  the  wife  of  Cesar.  Cesar,  though 
he  divorced  the  lady,  with  the  observation  that  "  Ce 
ear's  wife  should  not  even  be  suspected,"  overlooked 
the  affront  of  Clodiua  to  himself,  withheld  his  own  ev- 
idence against  him  at  the  trial,  and  even  furthered  his 
election  to  the  tribuneship.  He  was  actuated  in  this 
by  resentment  towards  Cicero,  who  had  termed  the 
triumvirate  a  conspiracy  against  the  public  liberty ;  and, 
under  a  similar  feeling,  Pompey  had  at  first  connived 
at  Cicero's  banishment  (B.C.  68) ;  but,  as  Ciodius, 
wbo  had  seized  Cicero's  villas  and  confiscated  his  prop 
erty,  began  to  carry  himself  arrogantly  towards  Pom- 
pey, and  conceive  himself  bis  equal,  Pompey,  ss  lias 
been  said,  within  two  years  procure'1  tbe  decree  to  be 
reversed.  Tbe  sequel  of  this  intrigue  was  such  as  >o 
accelerate  bis  advance  to  the  dictatorship.  Ciodius, 
as  he  was  returning  to  Rome  on  horseback  from  tbe 
country,  was  sot  upon  and  murdered  by  Milo  and 
attendants,  who  were  quitting  the  city.  As  Milo 
on  bis  way  to  bis  native  town,  in  disgust  at  the  perfidy 
of  Pompey,  who  had  disappointed  him  of  the  consul- 
ship promised  ss  the  price  of  his  services,  it  should 
not  seem  that  this  affray  was  the  result  of  Pompey 's 
instigation.  The  populace,  struck  with  consternation, 
passed  the  night  in  the  streets,  snd,  with  the  dawn  of 
day,  brought  in  the  body  of  Ciodius.  At  (he  sugges- 
tion of  some  tribunes,  his  friends,  it  was  carried  into 
tbe  senate-house,  either  to  intimate  suspicion  of  tbe 
senate,  or  in  honour  of  the  senstorisn  rank  of  the  de- 
ceased. Here  the  benches  were  torn  up,  a  pile  con- 
structed, and  the  body  consumed ;  but  tho  conflagra- 
tion csught  the  senate-houae  and  several  adjoining 
buildings.  Milo,  less  spprehensive  of  punishment  than 
irritated  at  tbe  respect  paid  to  Ciodius,  returned  to  tbe 
city  with  his  colleague  Cncilius,  and,  distributing 
money  to  a  part  of  the  multitude,  addressed  them  from 
tbe  tribunal  as  if  they  were  a  regular  assembly  ;  ex- 
cusing the  affair  as  an  accidental  rencounter,  and  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  a  verdict  of  acquittal :  he  ended 
with  inveighing  against  Ciodius.  While  be  was  ha- 
ranguing, the  rest  of  tbe  tribunes,  and  that  part  of  tbe 
populace  which  had  not  been  bribed,  rushed  into  tbe 
forum  armed  :  Milo  and  Cacilius  put  on  slaves'  habits 
and  escaped ;  but  a  bloody,  indiscriminate  sssault  was 
made  on  tbe  other  citizens,  of  which  the  friends  of  Milo 
were  not  alone  tbe  objects,  but  all  who  passed  by  or 
fell  in  the  way  of  tbe  rioters,  especially  those  who  were 
splendidly  dressed  and  wore  gold  rings.  The  tumult 
continued  several  days,  during  which  there  was  a  sus- 
pension of  all  government ;  stones  were  thrown  and 
weapons  drawn  in  the  streets,  and  bouses  set  on  lire. 
The  slaves  armed  themselves,  and,  breaking  into  dwell- 
ings under  pretence  of  searching  for  Milo,  carried  off 
everything  of  value  that  was  portable.  The  senate 
assembled  in  a  state  of  great  terror,  and,  turning  their 
eyea  upon  Pompey.  proposed  to  him  the  acceptance  of 
the  dictatorship.  But,  by  the  persuasion  of  Cato,  tbey 
invested  him  with  tbe  same  power  under  tbe  title  of 
Sole  Consul.  This  was  probably  with  the  secret  un- 
derstanding of  Pompey  himself,  as  the  title  of  dictator 
had  become  odioua  since  tbe  tyranny  of  Sylla.  That 
Pompey  and  Cato  were  in  agreement,  appears  from 
this  :  that  the  vote  of  the  latter  was  recompensed  by 
the  appointment  of  queator  to  Cyprus ;  the  senate 
having  decreed  the  reduction  of  that  island  to  a  Roman 
province,  and  tbe  confiscation  of  the  treasures  of  King 
Ptolemy,  on  account  of  tbe  exorbitant  ransom  demand- 
ed for  Clodiua  when  taken  by  pirates.  Pompey  pro- 
ceeded to  restore  order  snd  to  pass  popular  acta.  Ha 
condemned  Milo  for  murder.  He  framed  a  law  against 
bribery  and  corruption,  and  instigated  an  inquiry  inic. 
the  acts  of  administration  of  all  who  had  held  magia 
traciee  from  the  time  of  bw  own  first  consulship 
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This  aJt&oogh  plausibly  directed  at  w'nai  Pumrey 
iuall)  called  llie  root  of  the  state  disorders,  seemed  to 
be  aimed  covertly  at  Catssr ;  though  Pompcy  appeared 
offended  al  tbe  suggestion,  and  affected  to  consider 
Cesar  as  above  suspicion.  He  presided  in  the  court 
during  the  trials  with  a  guard,  that  the  judges  might 
not  be  intimidsted.  Several,  convicted  of  intrigue  snd 
malversation,  were  banuhed,  and  others  fined.  With 
a  great  appearance  of  moderation,  he  declined  to  bold 
the  single  consulship  to  the  extent  of  the  full  period, 
and  fur  the  rest  of  the  year  adopted  his  father  in-law, 
Lucius  Sc  pio,  as  his  colleague  ;  but,  even  after  the 
return  to  the  regular  consulships,  as  well  as  for  the 
months  during  which  Scipio  wis  associated  with  him- 
self in  office,  he  continued,  in  reality,  to  direct  the  af- 
fairs of  state.  The  senate  gave  him  two  additional 
legions,  snd  prolonged  his  command  in  his  provinces. 
Hitherto  Pompey  had  proceeded  with  infinite  address; 
but  the  craftiness  of  his  policy  was  no  match  for  the 
frankness  and  directness  of  that  of  Cesar,  who  acted 
in  this  conjuncture,  so  critical  to  the  Roman  liberty, 
with  a  real  moderation  and  candour  that  absolutely 
disconcerted  his  nvsl.  Cesser,  indeed,  who  was  made 
acquainted,  by  the  exiles  thst  flocked  to  his  csmp,  with 
everything  passing  at  Rome,  and  who  found  himself 
obliged  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  availed  himself  of 
the  mesns  which  his  acquired  wealth  placed  in  his 
hands,  and  which  the  practice  of  the  age  loo  much 
countenanced,  to  divide  the  hostile  party  by  buying 
otf  the  enmity  of  some  of  them  newly  elected  u>  office 
Aware  of  the  cabala  which  were  forming  against  him, 
Cesar  knew  that,  in  returning  to  a  private  station,  be 
should  be  placed  at  the  feel  of  Pompey  and  his  party  . 
be  therefore  resisted  the  decree  of  his  recall  till  he 
could  assure  himself  of  such  conditions  as  would  pre- 
vent his  obedience  from  being  attended  with  danger. 
His  domands  were  reasonable;  hie  propositions  fair 
and  open,  and  his  desire  of  effecting  a  compromise 
apparently  sincere.  The  unintermitted  continuation 
of  a  consul's  office  through  several  years,  and  even 
his  creation  in  his  absence,  were  not  unconstitutional : 
both  bid  been  granted  to  Marius;  and  Cesar  him- 
self baa  been  re-elected,  while  absent,  by  the  ten 
tribunes ,  Pompey,  when  he  brought  in  the  la  a  against 
allowing  absent  candidates  to  stand,  having  made  a 
special  exception  in  favour  of  Cesar,  and  recorded 
it.  His  requests  that  he  might  stand  for  the  con- 
sulship in  his  absence ;  that  be  might  retain  his  army 
till  chosen  consul ;  thst  he  might  have  his  command 
prolonged  in  the  province  of  Hither  Gaul,  should 
that  of  Farther  Gaul  not  be  also  conceded  to  liim, 
were  refused.  In  the  irritation  of  the  moment,  he 
is  said  to  have  grasped  the  hilt  of  bis  sword,  and  ejac- 
ulated, "  This  shall  give  it  me."  Curio,  in  the  mean 
time,  loudly  protested  against  Cesar's  being  recalled, 
unless  Pompey  would  also  disband  his  legions  and  re- 
sign his  provinces ;  and  the  people  were  so  satisfied 
with  the  equity  of  the  proposal,  that  they  accompanied 
tb«  tribune  to  his  own  door,  and  strewed  flowers  in  his 
way.  Pompey  professed  that  he  had  received  bis  com- 
mand against  his  will,  and  that  be  would  cheerfully  lay 
it  down,  though  the  time  waa  not  yet  expired  ;  thus 
contrasting  his  own  moderation  with  the  unwillingness 
of  Cesar  to  relinquish  office,  even  at  the  termination 
of  the  full  period.  Curio,  however,  contended  openly 
'bat  the  promise  was  not  to  be  tsken  for  the  perform- 
ance ;  but  exclaimed  against  Pompey's  avarice  of 
power ;  and  urged  with  auch  adroitness  the  necessity 
either  of  both  retaining  their  commands,  that  the  one 
might  be  a  check  on  any  unconstitutional  designs  of 
the  other,  bf  of  both  alike  resigning,  that  he  brought 
the  senate  over  to  hia  opinion,  the  consul  MarcelTjs 
bitterly  observing  to  the  majority,  "  Take  your  victory, 
and  have  Cesar  for  your  master."  But  on  a  rumour 
that  Cesar  had  crossed  the  Alps  and  was  on  his  march 
to  Romu,  the  consul  ran  to  Pompey,  and,  preei 
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with  a  sword,  said,  "  We  order  you  to  march  againal 
Cesar  and  fight  for  your  country."    Cuno  fled  te 
Cesar,  who  bad  lately  returned  from  Britain,  and  was 
approaching  Ravenna  ;  and  urged  him  to  draw  togeth- 
er his  forces  and  advance  upon  Rome.    But  Cx-^r 
waa  altll  apparently  anxious  for  peace ;  and  sent,  b» 
Curto.  letters  to  the  senate,  in  which  he  distinctly  of- 
fered to  resign  his  command,  provided  Pompey  would 
do  the  same ;  otherwise  be  would  not  only  retain  t:,  bat 
would  come  in  person,  and  revenge  the  injuries  offend 
to  himself  and  to  the  country.    This  was  received  war 
loud  cries,  as  a  declaration  of  war ;  and  Lucius  Doan- 
tius  was  appointed  as  Cesar's  successor,  and  ordered  la 
inarch  with  four  thousand  new-raised  troops.  Neither 
the  senate  nor  Pompey  seem  to  have  been  in  the  least 
prepared.   Pompcy,  with  his  usual  art,  had  redenur.d^ 
from  Ceaar  the  legion  which  he  bad  lent  him,  on  pre- 
tence of  an  expedition  to  Syria  against  the  Parthian*. 
Ceaar  had  not  only  sent  back  the  legion,  bot  added 
another  of  his  own.   They  halted  at  Capua,  and  tyred 
the  report,  either  from  ignorance,  or,  as  they  were 
handsomely  paid  by  Ceaar,  probably  from  instructions 
given  them,  that  Cesar's  army  was  disaffected  to  bun, 
and,  if  occasion  served,  would  gladly  come  over  to 
Pompey.    Hie  credulity  and  security  were  such,  that 
he  neglected  to  make  the  necessary  levies  till  the  op- 
portunity was  lost.    While  he  was  at  last  exerting 
himself,  under  the  authority  of  the  nenale,  in  collecting 
13.000  veterans  from  Thessaly,  ana  mercenaries  frocs 
fert'ign  nations,  and  in  making  forced  contributions  of 
money  and  munitions  of  wsr  in  the  otica  of  Italy. 
Cesar,  leaving  hia  commanders  to  concentrate  and 
hasten  the  march  of  the  rest  of  his  army,  tcck  the  t'.eld 
with  some  cavalry  and  a  division  of  5000  men.  Ho 
sent  forward  a  picked  detachment  Lev  surprise  Artel- 
num,  the  first  Italian  city  after  passing  the  frontier 
of  Gaol,  and,  throwing  himself  into  his  chariot  while 
his  friends  were  sitting  at  the  supper-table,  crossed 
the  Rubicon,  with  the  exclamation,  "  The  die  is  cast.' 
When  tho  news  reached  Rome,  the  senate  repented 
their  rejection  of  Cesar's  equitable  proposals;  aod 
Cicero  moved  that  an  embassy  ahouJd  be  eent  to  him 
to  treat  for  peace,  but  was  overruled  by  the  consuls. 
Pompey  had  boasted  that,  if  need  were,  he  could  raise 
an  army  by  stamping  with  hia  foot;  and  Favooiua  re- 
minded him,  in  a  tone  of  raillery,  that  "it  wn  high 
time  for  him  to  stamp."    Domitius,  who  had  been  sent 
to  supersede  Cesar,  was  by  him  besieged  in  Corunium, 
taken  prisoner,  and  honourably  dismissed,  bis  troops 
going  over  to  Cesar.    Pompey,  with  the  consuls,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  senate  and  the  nobility,  abas- 
doncd  Rome  and  passed  over  into  Greece.    On  enter- 
ing Rome,  Ceaar  was,  by  the  remnant  of  the  senate, 
created  dictator ;  but  he  held  the  office  only  eleven 
days,  exchanging  it  for  that  of  consul,  and  taking  Ser- 
vilius  as  his  colleague.    Having  seized  the  treasury, 
and  secured  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  the  granaries  of  Rome, 
by  appointing  hia  governors,  he  set  out  for  Spain, 
where,  in  the  bitber  province,  he  reduced,  by  cutting 
off  their  supplies,  tbe  Pompeian  army  under  Petreioa 
and  Afranius,  consisting  of  five  legions,  whom  he  dis- 
missed in  safety,  and  allowed  to  join  Pompey;  sod  ta 
the  farther  province  he  compelled  the  surrender  of  Var- 
ro  with  his  legion.    It  is  singular  that  bis  lieutenants 
were  everywhere  unsuccessful :  Do  la  bells  and  Came 
Antonius,  who  had  it  in  charge  to  secure  the  Adriatic, 
were  surrounded  with  a  superior  fleet  by  Pompey's 
lieutenant,  Octaviua  Li  bo ;  Domitius  lost  an  army  to 
Pontus ;  and  Curio,  in  Africa,  after  hia  troops  bad  suf- 
fered much  by  drinking  of  poisoned  waters,  risked  a 
raah  action  with  Varna  and  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania, 
the  ally  of  Pompey,  and  waa  slain.    Caesar  himself  ex- 
perienced a  reverse  in  Illyricum,  where,  hia  army  being 
reduced  to  ouch  straits  as  to  eat  bread  made  with  herbs, 
he  assaulted,  near  Dyrrachium,  tbe  intrenched  camp 
of  Pompey,  whose  policy  bad  been  to  decline  a  battle, 
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and  use  repulsed,  wim  tbe  general  panic  of  Lit  troops 
and  the  loss  of  many  standards ;  and  bit  own  camp 
would  have  been  taken  if  Pompey  bad  not  drawn  off 
bis  forcea  in  apprehension  of  an  ambuscade ;  on  which 
C*sar  remarked  that  "  the  war  could  have  been  at  an 
and,  if  Pompey  knew  bow  to  use  victory  "  Ca-sar 
retreated  into  Thessaly,  and  was  followed  by  Pompey. 
A  geneni  bstde  waa  fought  on  the  plains  of  Pharsa- 
lus ;  the  \rmy  of  Pompey  being  greatly  superior  in 
numbers,  as  it  consisted  of  40,000  foot  and  12,000 
corse,  composed  of  the  transmarine  legions  and  the 
auxiliary  forcea  of  different  kings  and  telrarebs  ;  while 
that  ot  Caesar  did  not  exceed  30,000  foot  and  1000 
borse.  Pompey  waa,  however,  out-manoeuvred,  bia 
army  thrown  into  total  rout,  bia  camp  pillaged,  and 
himself  obliged  to  fly,  leaving  the  6eld  with  only  bia 
son  Sextua  and  a  few  followers  of  rank.  He  set  sail 
from  Mytilene,  having  taken  on  board  hia  wife  Cor- 
nelia, and  made  for  Egypt,  intending  to  claim  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  young  Kmg  Ptolemy,  to  whom  the  sen- 
ate had  appointed  him  guardian.  As  he  came  near 
Mount  Casius,  tbe  Egyptian  army  was  seen  on  the 
shore,  and  their  fleet  lying  off  at  some  distance,  when, 
presently,  a  boat  waa  observed  approaching  the  ahip 
from  the  land.  The  persona  in  the  boat  invited  him 
to  enter,  for  the  purpose  of  landing ;  but,  as  he  was 
stepping  ashore,  he  was  stsbbed  in  the  sight  of  his  wife 
and  son  ;  and  his  head  and  ring  were  sent  to  Caesar, 
who,  shedding  tears,  turned  away  hia  face,  and  ordered 
tbe  bead  to  be  burned  with  perfumes  in  the  Roman 
method. — (Elton'*  Roman,  Emperors,  p.  4,  seqq..  In- 
trod  ) — Cornelia  and  bcr  friends  instantly  put  to  sea, 
and  escaped  the  pursuit  of  the  Egyptian  fleet,  which 
at  first  threatened  to  intercept  them.  Their  feelings, 
aa  ia  natural,  were,  for  the  moment,  so  engrossed  by 
their  own  danger  that  they  could  scarcely  compre- 
hend the  full  extent  of  their  loss  (Ctc,  Tusc.  Disp  , 
3,  27) ;  nor  waa  it  till  they  reached  tbe  port  of  Tyre 
in  safety  that  grief  aucceeded  to  apprehension,  and 
they  began  to  understand  what  cause  they  had  for  sor- 
row. Bot  the  tears  that  were  shed  for  Pompey  were 
not  only  those  of  domestic  affliction ;  his  fate  called 
forth  a  more  general  and  honourable  mourning.  *  No 
Man  had  ever  gained,  at  so  early  an  age,  the  affections  of 
bis  countrymen ;  none  hsd  enjoyed  them  so  largely,  or 
preserved  them  so  long  with  so  little  interruption ;  and, 
at  the  distance  of  eighteen  centuries,  tbe  feeling  of 
hie  contemporaries  may  be  sanctioned  by  the  sober 
judgment  of  history.  He  entered  upon  public  life 
as  a  distinguished  member  of  an  oppressed  party, 
which  waa  just  arriving  at  its  hour  of  triumph  and 
retaliation ;  be  aaw  his  associates  plunged  in  rapine 
and  massacre,  but  be  preserved  himself  pure  from 
the  contagion  of  their  Crimea ;  and  when  the  death 
of  Sylla  left  him  at  the  head  of  tbe  aristocratical 
party,  he  served  them  ably  and  faithfully  with  his 
sword,  while  he  endeavoured  to  mitigate  the  evils  of 
their  ascendsncy,  by  restoring  to  the  commons  of 
Rome,  on  the  earliest  opportunity,  the  most  important 
of  those  privileges  and  liberties  which  they  hsd  lost 
nnder  the  tyranny  of  their  late  master.  He  received 
tbe  due  reward  of  his  honest  patriotism  in  the  unusual 
honours  and  trusts  that  were  conferred  upon  biro ;  but 
his  greatness  could  not  corrupt  bis  virtue;  and  the 
boundless  powers  with  which  he  was  repeatedly  in- 
vested, he  wielded  with  the  highest  ability  and  up- 
rightness to  tbe  sccomplisbment  of  his  task,  and  then, 
without  any  undue  attempts  to  prolong  their  duration, 
he  honestly  resigned  them.  At  a  period  of  general 
cruelly  and  extortion  towards  the  enemies  and  aub- 
sects  of  the  commonwealth,  the  character  of  Pompey, 
in  his  foreign  commands,  was  marked  by  its  humanity 
•ad  spotless  integrity ;  his  conquest  of  the  pirates  waa 
effected  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  cemented  by  a 
merciful  policy,  which,  instead  of  taking  vengeance 
ftv  the  past,  accomplished  the  prevention  of  ovii  for  the 


future .  his  piesence  in  Asis,  when  be  conducted  Me 
war  wiui  Muhradates,  was  no  less  a  relief  to  tbe  prov- 
inces from  the  tyranny  of  their  governors,  than  it  waa 
their  protection  from  the  arms  of  the  enemy.  It  is 
true  that  wounded  vanity  led  him,  after  hia  return  from 
Asia,  to  unite  himself,  for  a  time,  with  some  unworthy 
associates  ;  arid  this  connexion,  ss  it  ultimately  led  to 
all  the  misfortunes,  so  did  it  immediately  tempt  him 
to  tbe  worst  faulta  of  hia  political  life,  and  involved 
him  in  a  career  of  difficulty,  mortification,  and  shame. 
But  after  this  disgraceful  fall,  he  again  returned  to  hia 
natural  station,  and  was  universally  regarded  as  the  fit 
protector  of  the  lawa  and  liberty  of  hia  country,  when 
they  were  threatened  by  Cessr's  rebellion.  In  the 
conduct  of  the  civil  war  be  showed  something  of 
weakness  and  vacillation;  but  his  abilities,  though 
considerable,  were  far  from  equal  to  those  of  his  ad 
versary ;  and  hia  inferiority  was  moat  aeen  in  that  want 
of  ateadiness  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own  plans,  which 
caused  h:m  to  abandon  a  system  already  sanctioned 
by  success,  and  to  perauade  himself  that  he  migb* 
yield  with  propriety  to  the  ill-judged  impatience  of  hi? 
followers  for  battle.  Hia  death  is  one  of  the  few  tra- 
gical eventa  of  those  times  which  may  be  regarded 
with  unmixed  compassion.  It  was  not  accompanied, 
like  that  of  Cato  and  Brutus,  with  the  rashness  and 
despair  of  suicide ;  nor  csn  it  be  regarded,  like  that 
of  Cesar,  as  the  punishment  of  crimes,  unlawfully  in- 
flicted, indeed,  yet  suffered  deservedly.  With  a  char- 
acter of  rare  purity  and  tenderness  in  all  his  domestic 
relations,  he  waa  slaughtered  before  tbe  eyes  of  his 
wife  and  son ;  while  flying  from  tbe  ruin  of  a  most 
just  cause,  he  waa  murdered  by  those  whose  kindness 
he  was  entitled  to  claim.  His  virtues  have  no:  been 
transmitted  to  posterity  with  their  deserved  fsme ;  and 
while  the  violent  republican  writers  have  exalted  tbe 
memory  of  Cato  and  Brutus,  Pompey's  many  and  rare 
merits  have  been  forgotten  in  tbe  faults  of  the  Trium- 
virate, and  in  the  weakness  of  temper  which  he  dis- 
played in  the  conduct  of  hia  last  campaign.  (En- 
cwl.  Mclropol .  div  3,  vol.  2,  p.  252  )— -V.  Cnciru, 
eider  son  of  Pompey  the  Great,  was  sent  by  his  fa- 
ther into  Asis,  st  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war, 
to  raise  a  large  naval  and  land  force  from  all  the  prov- 
inces of  the  Eaat.  After  the  death  of  hia  parent  he 
passed  into  Spain,  where  two  lieutenants  of  Pompey 
had  reunited  some  of  the  scattered  remnants  of  the 
republican  army.  His  party  soon  became  powerful, 
and  be  saw  himself  in  a  few  months  at  the  head  of 
thirteen  legions,  and  in  possession  of  a  considerable 
fleet.  Cesar,  finding  that  he  muat  act  in  person  against 
him,  left  Rome  for  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and,  by  a 
scries  of  bold  manoeuvres,  compelled  the  son  of  Pom- 
pey to  engage  in  battle  in  the  plain  of  Munda  (45 
B.C.).  This  action,  the  Isat  that  waa  fought  between 
the  Pompeian  party  and  Cesar,  terminated,  after  the 
most  desperate  efforts,  in  favour  of  the  latter ;  and  the 
aon  of  Pompey,  having  been  wounded  in  the  fight,  was 
slam  in  endeavouring  to  make  hia  escape.  (Auet, 
Bell  Jfisp.  —  Afjnan,  Bell.  Ci».,  2,  87,  stqq.)  —  VI. 
Sextus,  second  son  of  Pompey  the  Great,  and  aur- 
named  sometimes,  for  distinction*  sake,  Pompey  the 
Younger,  is  celebrated  in  Roman  hiatory  for  tbe  part 
that  he  played  after  tbe  death  of  Cesar,  and  for  the  re- 
sistance which  he  msde  to  Antony  and  Octavius.  Af- 
ter the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  proceeded,  with  soma 
senators,  to  rejoin  his  father  in  Pamphytia;  but,  hearing 
of  the  letter's  death,  he  fled  to  Cyprus,  thence  to  A? 
rica,  and  finally  to  Spain,  where  be  joined  bia  brothei 
Cneius  with  a  few  vessels.  The  disastrous  battle  of 
Munda,  however,  again  compelled  bim  to  fly  ;  but  hi 
found  himself,  after  some  lapse  of  time,  at  the  head  ol 
a  considerable  force,  composed  of  tbe  remnants  of  tbf 
army  at  Munda,  and  he  succeeded  in  defeating  tw« 
lieutenanta  of  Cesar.  After  the  death  of  tbe  Tatter, 
Sextua  Pompey  applied  to  the  Roman  aenate  for  tht 
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restitution  of  hi*  father's  property  Antony  supported 
nil  claim,  and  Sextus,  without  obtaining  precisely  what 
be  solicited,  still  received  as  an  indemnity  a  large  sum 
of  money  from  the  public  treasury,  and  with  it  the  title 
(i  commander  of  the  sea*.  In  place,  however,  of 
0*oing  to  Rome  to  enjoy  bis  success,  he  got  together 
all  the  vessels  he  could  find  in  the  harbours  of  Spain 
and  Gaul,  and,  as  soon  ss  he  saw  the  second  trium- 
virate formed,  he  made  himself  msster  of  Sicily,  and 
gained  over  Octaviua  the  battle  of  Scylla.  While  pro- 
scription was  raging  at  Rome,  Seitus  opened  an  asy- 
lum for  the  fugitives,  and  promised  to  any  one  who 
should  save  the  life  of  a  proscribed  person  twice  as 
much  as  the  triumvirs  offered  for  his  bead.  Many  were 
aaved  in  consequence  by  his  generous  care.  At  the 
same  time,  his  fleet  increased  to  so  large  a  size  in  the 
Mediterranean  ■•  to  intercept  the  supplies  of  grain  in- 
tended for  the  Roman  capital,  and  the  people,  dread- 
ing a  famine,  compelled  Antony  and  Octavius  to  ne- 
gotiate for  a  peace  with  the  son  of  Pompey.  Sextos 
demanded  nothing  less  than  to  be  admitted  into  the 
triumvirate  at  the  expense  of  Lepidus,  who  was  to  be 
displaced  ;  and  he  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  ob- 
tained what  he  sought,  had  not  his  friends  compelled 
him  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  the  alliance.  As  it 
was,  however,  the  terms  agreed  upon  were  extremely 
favourable  to  Sextos.  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Coraica,  and 
Achaia  were  given  him  ;  be  was  promised  the  consul- 
ship for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  proscribed  persona 
whom  he  had  saved  were  erased  from  the  fatal  list. 
The  peace,  however,  proved  a  hollow  one.  Hostilities 
soon  comtiieticed  anew,  and  Octavius  encountered  two 
defeats,  one  through  his  lieutenant  Calvisius.  and  an- 
other in  person.  Two  years  after,  however,  having 
repaired  hts  losses,  he  proved  more  successful.  Agrip- 
pa,  hie  lieutenant,  gamed  an  important  advantage  over 
the  fleet  of  Pompey  off  Mylss,  on  the  coast  of  Sicily, 
and  afterward  a  decisive  victory  between  Myla?  and 
Naulochus.  Sextos,  now  without  resources,  fled  with 
sixteen  vessels  to  Asia,  where  he  excited  new  troubles ; 
but,  at  the  end  of  a  few  months,  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Antony's  lieutenants,  who  put  him  to  death  B.C. 
35.  In  allusion  to  his  great  naval  power,  Sextus  Pom- 
pey used  to  style  himself"  the  son  of  Neptune"  (Sep- 
tuniua. —  Horat.  Epod.,  9,  7. —  Mitteh.,  ad  loc. — 
Die  Cats.,  48,  19.  —  Veil.  Paten.,  2,  72.  — /Tor ,  4, 
8  —  Ptut.,  Vit.  Ant.—Appian,  Bell.  Civ.,  2,  105  — 
Id.  ib.,  4,  84,  dec.) 

Pompklo,  a  city  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Vasconea,  now  Pamptluna.  (Plin., 
1,  8  —  Strab.,  161.) 

PompilIus  Nam,  the  second  king  of  Rome.  ( Fid. 
Nuroa.) 

PoMPOivtos,  I.  Atticus.  (Fid.  Atticus) — II.  Mela. 
(Ftd.  Mela.)— III.  Featua.  (Fid.  Festue  )— IV.  An- 
dronicus,  a  native  of  Syria,  and  a  follower  of  the  Epi- 
:arean  sect.  He  pursued,  at  Rome,  the  profession  of 
a  grammarian,  but  hia  attachment  to  philosophical  pur- 
suits prevented  him  from  being  very  useful  as  a  philo- 
logical instructer.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  M.  An- 
tonius  Gnioho,  who  was  one  of  Cicero's  instructors. 
Finding  this  latter  grammarian,  as  well  as  others  of 
inferior  note,  preferred  to  himself,  ho  retired  to  Curna*, 
whore  ho  lived  in  great  poverty,  and  composed  several 
works.  Those  were  published  by  Orbiiius  after  the 
desth  of  Andronicus.  (Sueton.,  it  Illuttr.  Gram., 
9.)— V.  Marcelius,  a  Latin  grammarian  in  the  time 
of  Tiberius.  Suetonius  describes  him  as  a  most  troub- 
lesome exactor  of  correctness  in  Latin  style.  He  oc- 
casionally pleaded  causes,  and  ie  said  to  have  been 
originally  a  pugilist.  (Sueton.,  de  Illuttr.  Gram., 
22.) — Vf.  Secundua,  a  Roman  tragic  poet,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  middle  of  the  firat  century  of  oar  era,  and 
died  GO  A.D.,  after  having  held  the  office  of  consul. 
His  works  are  lost.  He  is  said  to  have  been  more  re- 
aiarkable  for  eloquence  and  brilliancy  as  a  writer,  than 
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for  tragic  spirit.  (Dial,  de  catu.  etrrr.  ttoq.,  13  — Lis- 
mu,od  Toe.,  Arm  ,  11,  13. — Bikr,  Guck-Uim  La 
p  88  ) — VII.  Sextos,  a  Roman  lawyer,  wbo appears  ts 
have  lived  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius. 
He  attained  to  high  reputation  as  a  jurist,  and  wrote 
several  works  on  jurisprudence.  (Bikr,  Gesch.  Him. 
Lit  ,  p.  749.) 

PoarriNjt  PstuDBs.    Fid.  Pontine  Palude*. 

PoktIa,  now  Pour  a,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  La- 
tin m,  and  south  of  the  promontory  of  Circeii.  Ac- 
cording to  Livy  (9,  88),  it  received  a  Roman  colony 
A.U.C.  441,  and  it  obtained  the  thanks  of  tbe  Roam 
senate  in  the  second  Punic  wsr.  It  became  ste- 
ward the  spot  to  which  tbe  victims  of  Tibenui  ttd 
Caligula  were  secretly  conveyed,  to  be  afterward  de- 
spatched, or  dodmed  to  a  perpetual  exile  (Ssrf., 
Tib,  64  — /d,  Col,  15)  Among  these  migbi  be 
numbered  many  Christian  martyrs.  (Cra-sur'*  Ane 
Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  135  ) 

PoNTINj*,  PoMBTtNJK,  Or  'POHPTTXA  PaLCDO.  I 

marshy  tract  of  country  in  tbe  territory  of  the  Volsci, 
deriving  its  appellation  from  the  town  of  Suesse  Po- 
melia,  in  whose  vicinity  it  waa  aituate.   These  feoi 
are  occasioned  by  the  quantity  of  water  earned  into 
the  plain  by  numberless  streams  which  nse  at  the  foot 
of  the  adjacent  mountains,  and.  for  want  of  a  sufficient 
declivity,  creep  sluggishly  over  the  level  space,  and 
sometimes  stagnate  in  pools,  or  lose  themselves  in  tbe 
sands.    Two  rivers  principally  contributed  to  the  for- 
mation of  these  marshes,  the  Ufens  or  Vfenlt,  and 
the  NympbajuB  or  Sinfo.    The  flat  and  swampy  tract 
spread  to  tho  foot  of  the  Volseian  mountains,  snd  cov- 
ered an  extent  of  eight  miles  in  breadth  and  thirty  a 
length  with  mud  and  infection.    We  are  informed  by 
Mucisnos,  sn  ancient  writer  quoted  by  Pliny,  that 
there  were  et  one  time  no  less  than  twenty-three  cities 
to  be  found  in  this  district  (3,  5).    Consequently,  it  u 
to  be  inferred  that  formerly  these  marshes  did  not  ex- 
ist, or  that  they  were  confined  to  a  much  smaller  tract 
of  ground.    That  it  waa  cultivated  appears  clearly 
from  Livy  (2,  84) ;  and  we  are  told  by  the  same  his- 
torian that  the  Pompttnus  ager  was  once  portioned 
out  ^o  the  Roman  people  (6,  SI ).   Indeed,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  waters  must  have  been  gradually  increas- 
ing from  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  until  the 
successful  exertions  made  by  tbe  Roman  pontiffs  ar> 
rested  their  baneful  progress.    When  thia  diatnet  was 
occupied  by  rlonr^hing  cities,  and  an  active  and  in- 
dustrious population  waa  ever  ready  to  check  the 
increase  of  stagnation,  it  might  easily  be  kept  vo- 
der ;  but  after  the  ambition  of  Rome  and  her  sys- 
tem of  universal  dominion  had  rendered  thia  tract  of 
country  desolate,  these  wastes  and  fens  naturally  in- 
creased, and,  in  process  of  lime,  gained  so  aaocb 
ground  as  to  render  any  attempt  to  remedy  the  en! 
only  temporary  and  inefficient.    It  is  supposed  that, 
when  Appius  Ctsudins  constructed  the  road  mined 
after  him,  he  made  the  first  attempt  to  drain  tbese 
marshes  ;  but  this  is  not  certain,  at  no  such  work  ■ 
mentioned  in  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  forma- 
tion of  thia  Roman  way.    (Lhy,  9,  29  )   But  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after,  there  i*  a  posi- 
tive statement  of  that  object  having  been  partly  ef- 
fected by  the  consul  Com.  Cethegus.    (Lrr  ,  £>»'- 
46.)   Julius  Cesar  is  said  to  have  intended  to  divert 
the  course  of  tho  Tiber  from  Ostia,  and  carry  it  throng", 
these  marshes  to  Terracina ;  but  the  plan  perished  wiia 
him,  and  gave  way  to  the  more  moderate  but  more 
practicable  one  of  Augustus.    This  emperor  eodeav 
oured  to  carry  off  tho  superfluous  waters  by  opening 
a  c»na|  all  along  tbe  Via  Appia,  from  Forum  Appa 
to  the  grove  of  Feronia.    It  was  customary  to  em- 
bark on  the  canal  in  the  nighttime,  as  Strabo  re- 
lates and  Horace  practised,  because  the  vapours 
arise  from  these  swamps  are  leae  noxious  in  tbe 
of  tho  night  than  in  the  beat  of  the  day. 
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•Ctrl  leraams,  and  is  called  Carat  a.  These  marshes 
were  neglected  after  the  tiroo  of  Augustus  until  the 
re:gns  of  Ncrva  and  Trajan,  the  latter  of  whom  drained 
the  country  from  Trcponti  and  Terracina,  and  restored 
the  Appian  Way,  which  the  neglect  of  the  marshes 
in  the  previous  reigns  bad  rendered  nearly  impassable. 
Daring  the  convulsions  of  the  following  centuries,  the 
marshes  were  again  overflowed,  until  again  drained 
in  the  reign  of  Thcodoric,  by  Caccilius  Dccius,  a  pub- 
lic-spirited itidividual,  and  apparently  with  good  effect. 
(Casstod ,  2,  Epiat.  32  and  33.)  They  were  never, 
however,  completely  exhausted  of  their  water  until  the 
pontificate  of  Pius  VI.,  although  many  preceding  popes 
had  made  the  experiment.  During  the  French  inva- 
sion, however,  the  precautions  necessary  to  keep  open 
the  canals  of  communication  were  neglected,  and  the 
waters  again  began  to  stagnate.  These  marshes, 
therefore,  are  again  formidable  at  the  present  day,  and, 
though  contracted  in  their  limits,  still  corrupt  the  at- 
mosphere for  many  miles  around.  (Cramer's  Arte. 
Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  96,few.) 

Pontics,  an  able  commander  of  the  Samnites,  who 
entrapped  the  Roman  army  in  the  defile  of  Samnium 
called  the  "  Caudino  Forks"  (Furca  Caudina),  and 
compelled  them  to  pass  under  the  yoke.  (Liv  ,  9,  2, 
*eqq.)  He  was  afterward  defeated  in  his  turn,  and 
subjected  to  the  same  ignominy  by  the  Romans. 
(Liv.,  9,  15.) 

Powtcs,  I.  a  country  of  Asia  Minor.  Tl.?  name 
implies  a  political  rather  than  a  geographical  division 
of  territory  :  having  been  applied,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  situated  between  the  Col- 
chian  territory  and  the  river  Halys,  it  was,  in  process 
of  time,  extended  to  the  mountainous  districts  which 
lie  towards  Cappadocia  and  Armenia  ;  and  it  even,  at 
one  time,  included  Paphlngonia  and  part  of  Bithynia. 
The  denomination  itself  was  unknown  to  Herodotus, 
who  always  designated  this  part  of  Asia  by  referring 
to  the  particular  tribes  who  inhabited  it,  and  who  then 
enjoyed  a  separate  political  existence,  though  tributa- 
ry to  the  Persian  empire.  Xenophon  also  appears  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  it,  since  he  adheres  always  to 
the  same  local  distinctions  of  nations  and  tribes  used 
by  Herodotus ;  such  as  the  Chalybcs,  Tibareni,  Mo- 
synoeci,  dec.  It  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander that  the  Pontine  dynasty  makes  any  figure  in 
history ;  and  an  account  of  it  will  bo  found  under  the 
article  Mithradates. — After  the  overthrow  of  Mithra- 
dates  the  Great,  Pompey  annexed  the  greater  part  of 
Pontos  to  Bithynia,  and  the  rest  he  assigned  to  Deio- 
tarus,  tetrarch  of  Galatia,  and  a  zealous  ally  of  Rome ; 
•  small  portion  of  Paphlagonia  being  reserved  for  some 
native  chiefs  of  that  country.  (Strab ,  541,  seqq. — 
Appian,  Bell.  Mtthrad.,  c.  114.)  During  the  civil 
wars  waged  by  Cteaar  and  Pompey,  Phamaces  made 
an  attempt  to  recover  hia  hereditary  dominions,  and 
succeeded  in  taking  Sinope,  Amisns,  and  some  other 
towns  of  Pontus.  But  Julius  Caesar,  after  the  defeat 
•nd  death  of  Pompey,  marched  into  Pontus,  and,  en- 
countering the  army  of  Pbarnaccs  near  the  city  of 
Zela,  gained  a  complete  victory;  the  facility  with 
which  it  was  obtained  being  expressed  by  the  victor 
in  those  celebrated  words, "  Veni,  Vidi,  Vict.*'  (Hirt , 
Bill.  Alex.,  c.  72  —Plut.,  Vit.  Cas—Sueton,  Vit. 
Jul.,  c.  87. —Dm  Cass.,  42,  47.)  After  his  defeat, 
Phamaces  retired  to  the  Bosporus,  where  he  was  slain 
by  some  of  his  own  followers.  (Appian,  Bell.  Milkr., 
120  —Die  Cass  ,  I.  c.)  He  left  a  son  named  Darius, 
who  was  made  king  of  Pontus  for  a  short  time  by 
Antony,  but  be  was-  soon  deposed,  and  Polemo,  son 
of  Zcno  of  A pamea,  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  This 
person,  who  had  the  art  to  ingratiate  himself  alike  with 
Antony,  Augustus,  and  Agrippa,  was  made  king  of 
the  eastern  portion  of  Pontus,  named  from  him  Pole- 
meniscus.  Polemo  was  slain  in  an  expedition  against 
riana  of  Sindice,  -ear  the  Palus  Meotis :  | 


but  his  widow,  Pythodons,  was  reigning  .r.  his  stead 
at  the  time  that  Strabo  wrote  his  Geography.  (Strab., 
656,  578  —Dm  Cass  ,  53,  25  —Id.,  54,  24.)— Ptole- 
my divides  Pontus  into  three  districts,  which  he  terms 
Galaticus,  Cappadoeieua,  and  Polcmoniaata ;  and, 
under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  the  two  former  were 
included  under  the  name  of  Hclenopontua,  derived 
from  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantme,  as  they  bad 
been  usually  comprehended  before  by  the  Romani 
themselves  under  that  of  Pontica  Prima.  (Dto  Casa., 
61,  2—Sueton.,  Vit  Xer.,  18  — Pro/.,  p.  125.—  Jua 
tin.,  Novell.,  Z8,  1  )— P  ontus  was  chiefly  a  mountain 
ous  country,  especially  towards  the  northeast  frontier. 
Here  we  have  some  of  the  highest  table-land  in  Asia, 
whence  flow  the  great  streams  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  the  A  raxes  and  Phasis.  The  climate  was  con- 
sequently extremely  bleak  and  severe,  the  soil  rugged 
and  barren,  and  the  different  tribes  scattered  over  its 
surface  wild  and  savage  to  the  last  degree.  (Xen., 
Anab.,  5,  4. —  Stiab.,  548,  acq.)  But  the  western 
portion  of  the  country,  around  the  Halys,  and  the  val- 
leys of  the  Thermodon  and  Iris,  were  rich  and  fertile, 
and  abounded  in  produce  of  every  kind,  and  furnished 
the  finest  flocks  end  herds.  There  were  also  mines 
of  salt,  iron,  and  rock  crystal ;  and  the  coast  exhibited 
some  large  and  flourishing  Greek  cities,  possessed  of 
good  harbours,  and  having  an  extensive  traffic  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  Euxine,  the  Hellespont,  and  the 
iEgcan.    (Cramtr'a  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1 ,  p.  266,  atqq.) 

Pontcs  EcxiNus,  the  ancient  name  for  the  Black 
Sea.  According  to  the  common  opinion,  its  earliest 
name  was  'A£evoc  ("  inhospitable"),  in  allusion  to  the 
character  of  the  nations  along  its  shores  ;  and  this  ap- 
pellation was  changed  to  Ev§etvoc  (."  hospitable"), 
when  Grecian  colonics  had  settled  on  these  same 
coasts,  and  had  introduced  the  usages  of  civilized  life. 
Some  Biblical  commentators,  however,  think  they  dis- 
cover the  name  of  Euxine,  or  rather  'Afevoc,  in  the 
Scripture  term  Aschktnnz.  (Rostnmuller,  Schot.  f» 
Genes.,  10, 3.) — The  Pontos  Euxinus  is  now  probably 
in  the  same  state  that  it  was  in  the  earliest  historic 
age ;  tho  western  part  is  shallow,  but  the  eastern, 
which  is  very  deep,  has  been  attempted  to  be  fathom- 
ed in  some  placea  without  success.  The  water  of 
that  sea  is,  in  many  places,  as  fresh  as  that  of  the 
rivers  which  flow  into  it.  The  evaporation  of  the 
fresh  water  facilitates  the  formation  of  ice,  which  is 
not  uncommon  ;  the  congelation  is  thus  occasioned  by 
the  freshness  of  the  wafer,  and  that  large  sea  is  some 
times  frozen  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore. 
— Tho  Pontus  Euxinus  is  nothing  more  than  a  vast 
lake  ;  it  bears  all  the  marks  of  one  ;  flows,  like  those 
in  North  America,  through  a  kind  of  river,  which  forms 
at  first  the  narrow  channel  of  Constantinople,  orThra- 
cian  Bosoorus  ;  it  then  assumes  the  appearance  of  a 
small  lake,  called  the  Propontis,  or  Sea  of  Marmara, 
passes  towards  the  southwest,  and  takes  anew  the 
form  of  a  large  river,  which  has  been  termed  the  Hel- 
lespont, or  Dardanelles.  These  channels  resemble 
many  other  outlets  of  lakea  ;  the  great  body  of  water 
that  flows  through  so  narrow  an  opening  need  not  ex- 
cite wonder,  although  it  has  given  rise  to  various  hy- 
potheses. (Vid.  Mediterraneum  Mare. — Malte-Brun, 
Geogr. ,\ol  6,  p.  121,  Am.  ed.) 

PoptLtrs.  I.  M.  Popilius  Lsenas,  was  consul  B.C. 
356,  and  ir  *>at  same  year  defeated  the  Tiburtines, 
who  had  made  a  nocturnal  incursion  into  the  Roman 
territory,  and  had  advanced  to  the  city  gates.  (Liv., 
7,  12.)  At  a  subsequent  period  ho  accused  C.  Lich> 
ius  Stolo  under  his  own  law,  and  effected  his  condem- 
nation. (Lav.,  7,  16.)  He  obtained  tbt  consulship 
a  second  time,  B.C.  353  ;  and  a  third  time,  B.C.  847, 
in  which  year  he  defeated  the  Gaula,  who  had  made  an 
irruption  into  tho  Latin  territory,  and  obtained  for  this 
a  triumph.  (Lit.,  7,  23,  seq.)  Two  years  after  thi» 
he  was  chosen  consul  for  the  fourth  time.    (Liv.,  7 
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10  )    Ho  11  Mid  to  have  been  ths  first  of  the  Popilian  I  birth.   She  (assessed  all  things,  in  fcne,  to  borrow  the 

fainil)  that  bore  the  aurname  of  Laiaaa,  and  thia  appel-  word*  of  Tacitus,  except  a  virtuous  heart.  Hkm 

lalwn  ia  said  to  have  been  obtained  aa  follows,    lieing  muluit  cuncia  alta  Jucre,  jrrcUer  konatxt*  caisurn." 

at  one  lime  priest  of  Carmenta  (Flamen  Carmcntalit),  Tacit .,  I.  c.)    She  waa  first  married  to  Rufos  Crisps 

awl  conducting  a  pubic  sacrifice  in  his  sacerdotal  robe,  dub,  prefect  of  toe  prwtoriau  cohorts  under  Claudius, 

or  lana,  intelligence  was  brought  bim  that  a  sedition  and  bore  turn  a  daughter ;  but,  having  been 
had  broken  out  among  the  commons  ;  he  hastened  to 
the  public  assembly  arrayed  in  his  l<rna,  and  quelled 
the  tumult  by  bis  authority  and  w >quence.  {Cicero, 


Brut.,  14..)— U.  M.  Popilius  l.a>nas,  was  consul  173 
B  C.  Having  marched  of  bis  own  accord,  during  the 
war  witn  the  Ligunana,  into  the  territory  of  the  Sa- 
tellites, who  had  committed  no  sort  of  hostility  against 
the  Romans,  and  coming  to  an  engagement  with 
them,  he  obuined  a  complete  victory,  and  sold  those 
who  had  survived  the  battle  into  slavery.  The  senate 
immediately  passed  a  decree,  ordering  him  to  restore 
the  money  which  be  had  received  from  the  sale  of  the 
Satellites,  to  set  the  latter  at  liberty,  give  them  back  « 
their  effects  and  arms,  and  immediately  to  quit  the 
province.  Popilius,  however,  disobeyed  this  mandate  ; 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  thia  open  contumacy.be  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  inveighed  severely  sgainst  the  as- 
sembled senate,  and  then  returned  to  his  province. 
Being  afterward  accused  for  this  outrage  against  the 
laws,  be  waa  sheltered  from  punishment  by  the  in- 
fluence of  his  brother.  ( Kid.  Popilius  III  )  He  after- 
ward accompanied  the  consul  Pnilippus  to  Macedonia 
as  military  tribune,  B.C.  169.  ( Lie  ,  40,  43  —  Id  , 
41.  14.  seq—Id.,  42,  7,  ieqa  .—  Id.,  44,  I  >  —  III.  C. 
Popilius  Lamas,  brother  of  the  preceding,  attained  to 
the  consulship  B.C.  172,  and  only  signalized  his  ad- 
ministration of  that  office  by  his  intrigues  in  favour  of 
his  brother  when  charged  with  official  misconduct. 
(  Vtd.  Popilius  (I.)  Not  long  after  this  he  was  sent,  with 
two  other  senators,  to  Egypt,  on  account  of  the  differ- 
ences subsisting  between  Cleopatra  and  Ptolemy  Eu- 
ergetcs  on  the  one  hand,  and  Antiodius  Epiphanes  on 
l  be  other  Anliochus  waa  at  the  gates  of  Aleiandrea, 
and  preparing  to  lay  eiege  to  the  city  when  the  Roman 
deputies  arrived.  The  decree  of  the  aenate,  which 
hey  communicated  to  him,  was  to  the  following  effect : 
.bat  Antiochua  should  make  peace  with  Ptolemy  and 
retire  from  Egypt ;  but,  Antiochua  wishing  to  elude  it 
by  evasive  answers,  Popilius  haughtily  drew  a  circle 
round  him  in  the  sand  with  a  rod  which  he  held  in  his 


by  Otbo,  she  left  her  husband  and  lived  with  the  lit 
ter.  Nero  w«s  now  on  the  thr  ne,  and  Otbo  sua  \u 
companion  ol  his  debaucheries.  Either  through 
ty  or  indiscretion,  the  charms  of  Poppva  were 
a  constant  theme  ot  eulogium  by  Otbo  in  the  pi 
of  the  emperor,  until  the  curiosity  of  the  latter  was 
excite-d,  and  be  became  desirous  of  beholding  her.  Ha 
licentious  spirit  soon  acknowledged  the  power  of  iter 
charm*,  and  tbe  air  of  modest  reserve  assumed  by  ton 
artful  and  abandoned  woman  only  drew  him  tlx  turn 
effectually  into  her  tods.  Otbo  was  put  out  of  to* 
way 


,  and  ordered  the  monarch  to  give  him  an  answer 
to  carry  home  to  the  senate  before  he  stirred  out  of 


of  chastity  and  connubial  faith,  tbe  mistress  el 
nperor  wished  to  become  bis  wife .  but,  as  she 


the  circle  which  had  juat  been  traced.  Tbe  king  was 
struck  with  astonishment,  but,  after  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion, promised  to  obey,  and  accordingly  evacuated 
Egypt-  (Lie.,  41,  18.-74..  42,  9,  »eqq.—Id,  44,  19, 
le??.— 7d,  45,  10  —  Veil.  Palerr.,  12.  10  —  Juitin, 
34,  3  ) — IV.  A  tribune,  who  commanded  the  party 
which  slew  Cicero.  It  is  said  that  the  orator  had 
defended  him  at  ono  time  against  a  charge  of  parri- 
cide. This,  however,  aome  regard  aa  a  pure  inven- 
tion of  the  later  grammarians,  who  sought  for  brilliant 
themes  on  which  to  declaim.  (Senec.  Rket.,  3,  em- 
ir ov.  17.) 

PopucSla.  Vtd.  PtrauroLA. 
Popp«a  Sadixa,  I.  daughter  of  Poppsus  Sabinus, 
and  wife  of  T.  Ollius.  She  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  and  was  the  most  beautiful  woman 
of  her  time,  but  disgraced  herself  by  her  scandalous 
excesses.  Messalina.  having  become  jealous  of  her, 
compelled  her  to  destroy  herself.  (Tacit .  Ann  ,11, 
2  — 7d  ib  ,  11,  4.—  7d.  tb  ,  13,  45.)— II.  Daughter  of 
the  preceding,  inherited  all  her  mother's  beauty  and 
frailty.  Her  father  waa  T.  Ollius,  who  had  been  in- 
volved  in  the  disgrace  of  Sejanus,  and  ahe  preferred 
to  his  name,  therefore,  that  of  her  maternal  grandfa- 
ther Poppssua  Sabinus,  who  had  borne  the  consulship, 
and  had  been  graced  with  the  insignia  of  a  triumph, 
f  Tacit.,  Ann.,  13,  45.)  The  young  Poppva  united  in 
attraction  of  wealth,  beauty  and  noble 


by  being  sent  to  Lusitania  with  tbe  title  of  gov- 
r ;  and  Poppasa  uow  obtained  over  the  emperor 
such  an  irresistible  sscendancy,  that  be  no  longer  la- 
te oed  to  the  admonitions  of  Setatca,  or  to  the  remon- 
strances of  Burrhue.  Having  herself  violated  ail  me 
bonds 

tbe  emperor 

could  not  hope  to  see  tbe  Empress  OciavisTtptdiaied 
while  Agrippina  lived,  she  employed  every  art  of  in- 
trigue and  falsehood  upon  tbe  mind  of  her  paramour, 
with  tbe  view  of  exciting  suspicion  against  his  moiber, 
and  thereby  paving  the  way  for  that  act  of  pamride 
which  baa  left  so  indelible  a  stain  upon  his  character 
After  the  destruction  of  Agrippina,  Nero  divorced  Oc- 
lavia,  and  tbe  unprincipled  Poppasa  was  raised  to  tbe 
throne.    Tbe  schemes  of  ibis  wicked  woman  did  not, 
however,  end  here.    Fearful  iesl  the  mild  virtues  ol 
Oclavia  might  cauae  a  return  of  affection  on  tbe  pan 
of  Nero,  she  procured  her  banishment  fitm  Rome,  oo 
false  testimony  of  adulterous  conduct ;  and  when, 
through  fear  of  an  insurrection  of  tbe  people,  tbe  em- 
peror w  as  compelled  to  recall  the  daughter  of  Claudi- 
us, the  artful  Poppata  alarmed  tbe  fears  of  Nero  by 
telling  him  that  his  former  wife  was  at  tbe  bead  of  a 
numerous  party  in  the  atate,  and  tbe  oti/brtuniie  Oc- 
lavia was  deprived  of  existence.    In  tbe  year  63, 
Poppva  waa  delivered  of  a  daughter,  an  event  which 
threw  Nero  into  transports  of  toy.   He  named  the  in- 
fant Claudia,  and  decreed  to  her  and  her  moiber  the 
title  of  Augusta.    The  child,  however,  tbe  subject  of 
so  many  hopes,  died  at  tbe  end  of  four  months,  and 
the  grief  of  Nero  was  aa  excessive  aa  bad  been  his  joy 
at  its  birth.    Poppasa  herself  survived  ber  offspring 
only  two  years,  having  expired  from  a  blow  which  she 
received  from  the  fool  of  her  brutal  husband,  when 
many  momha  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  A.D.  65 
On  returning  to  himself,  Nero  waa  the  more  afflicted 
at  her  death,  since  with  her  he  lost  tbe  only  hope  be 
had  entertained  of  an  ben  to  his  dominions.    Her  body 
was  embalmed,  and  placed  in  the  tomb  of  the  Casus. 
Tbe  emperor  himself  pronounced  her  funeral  ecroey, 
and  not  being  able  to  praise  her  virtues,  contended 
himself,  aa  Tacitua  remarks,  with  eulogizing  her  t*iu- 
ty,  and  the  favours  which  fortune  had  heaped  npoa 
her. — No  female  ever  carried  to  a  greater  extent  the 
rcfinementa  and  luxurica  of  the  toilet.    She  is  said 
to  have  been  tbe  first  Roman  lady  that  wore  a  mask 
on  ber  face  when  going  abroad,  in  order  to  protect 
ber  complexion  from  the  ray  a  of  the  aun.  Whenever 
abe  made  any  excursion  from  Rome,  sbe  was  follow- 
ed by  a  train  of  500  asses,  whose  milk  furnished  her 
with  a  bath  for  preserving  the  fairness  and  softness  ot 
her  skin.    She  was  the  inventress  also  of  a  species  ot 
pommade,  made  of  bread  soaked  in  asses'  milk,  ami 
laid  ovar  the  face  at  night.    (Juvenal,  6,  467.— #»•"« 
ger,  Sabina.,  p.  14.)  —  Otho,  who  never  ceastc  u 
cherish  an  attachment  for  Popps»a,  cauaed  ber  ststot*. 
which  bad  been  thrown  down  with  those  of  Nero,  to 
be  replaced  on  their  pedestals  during  the  »hort  period 
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»«t  be  was  in  power.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  13,  46  —  Id. 
0  ,  16,  1 1 . — Id.  ib.,  13,  46  —  Id.  ib .,  14,  CO. — /</.  ib., 
15,  23— /.i.  i*.,  16,  6,  &c.) 

Poroses  Sabi si'i,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  the 
Ernpreat  Popp«*a.  He  held  under  Fiberios  the  gov- 
ernment of  Mrppia,  to  which  were  added  Achaia  and 
Macedonia,  (Tacit.,  Ann,  1.80.)  In  A.D.  25,  he 
obtained  the  insignia  of  a  triumph  for  euccesaes  over 
the  Thracian  tribca.  (Tacit  ,  Ann.,  4,  46  )  He  also 
attained  to  the  office  of  consul.  Poppaua  died  A.D. 
36.    (Tacit.,  Ann.,  6,  39  ) 

Popclonia  (or  PorvLONiua),  a  flourishing  city  of 
Etruria,  on  the  coast,  on  a  line  with  Vetulona.  It  was 
the  naval  arsenal  of  the  Etrurians,  and  was  the  only 
considerable  place  which  that  nation  founded  imme- 
diately on  the  coast.  In  other  instances  they  were 
prevented  from  doing  this  by  the  want  of  commodioua 
havens,  and  through  their  fear  of  being  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  pirates.  Bot  the  harbour  of  Populonium, 
now  Porto  Baratto,  possessed  peculiar  advantages  ;  it 
was  secure  and  of  great  extent,  and,  from  its  proximity 
to  the  island  of  Elba,  so  rich  in  metals,  of  tho  highest 
importance?  as  the  produce  of  the  mines  appcara  never 
to  have  been  prepared  for  use  in  the  island  itself,  but 
was  always  sent  over  to  Populonium  for  that  purpose. 
(Aristot.,dc  Mirab.,p.  1158. — Strabo,  223.)  Strabo 
has  accurately  described  the  site  of  Populonium  from 
personal  inspection  ;  he  tells  us  that  it  was  placed  on 
a  lofty  cliff  that  ran  out  into  the  sea  like  a  peninsula. 
On  the  summit  was  a  tower  for  watching  the  approach 
of  the  thunny  fish.  Tho  real  name  of  this  city,  as  we 
may  perceive  from  its  numerous  coins,  was  Pupluna, 
in  which  a  strong  analogy  exists  with  some  Etruscan 
names,  such  as  Luna,  and  Vettluna,  and  probably  others 
belonging  to  cities  which  we  know  only  by  their  I#atin 
names.  (Lansi,  Saggio,  Ac,  vol.  2,  p.  27.  —  Cra- 
mer't  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  l,p.  188,  tcqq.) 

Porcia,  a  daughter  of  the  younger  Cato  (Uticensis). 
She  was  first  married  to  Bibulus,  and,  after  his  death, 
to  her  cousin  Brutus.  When  the  latter  had  taken 
part  in  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar,  and  strove  to 
conceal  from  his  wife  the  uneasiness  which  the  fatal 
secret  occasioned  him,  Porcia,  having  suspected  that 
lie  was  revolving  in  mind  some  difficult  and  dangerous 
enterprise,  gave  herself  a  severe  wound  in  the  thigh, 
which  she  concealed  from  her  husband,  but  which 
orooght  on  considerable  fever.  Brutus  was  much  af- 
flicted on  her  account,  and,  as  ho  was  attending  her  in 
the  height  of  her  suffering,  she  discovered  to  him  the 
wound  which  she  had  inflicted  on  ber  own  person,  and, 
in  assigning  a  motive  for  the  deed,  said  that  her  object 
was  to  aee  whether  she  was  proof  against  pain,  and 
whether  she  had  courage  to  share  his  most  hidden  se- 
crets. The  husband,  struck  with  admiration  of  thia 
heroic  firmness,  disclosed  to  her  the  conspiracy  which 
was  forming.  According  to  one  account,  she  ended 
ber  days,  after  tho  overthrow  and  death  of  Brutus,  by 
holding  burning  coals  in  her  mouth  until  she  waa  suf- 
focated. Another  statement,  however,  made  her  to 
have  died  before  her  husband.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Bruti.) 
Valerius  Maximua,  however,  says  that  ahe  gave  her- 
self the  wound  after  the  secret  bad  been  imparted  to 
her,  and  on  tho  night  after  the  assassination  of  Ccesar. 
(  Val.  Max.,  3,  2,  15.) 

Porcia  Lax,  dc  emtatt,  ordained  that  no  magistrate 
•bould  punish  with  death,  or  scourge  with  rods,  a  Ro- 
man citizen  when  condemned,  but  should  allow  him 
the  alternative  of  exile  It  was  brought  forward  by 
M.  Porcius  Leca,  tribune  of  the  commons,  A.U.C. 
657,  and  was,  in  fact,  only  a  renewal  of  the  Varerian 
taw,  which  had  been  twice  renewed  previously  ;  once 
toy  Valerius  Publicola  and  Horatius  (A.U.C.  305),  and 
again  by  Valerius  Corvus  (A.U.C.  463).  The  Porcian 
law  strengthened  it  by  increasing  the  penalty  against 
infraction.  But  even  this  Porcian  law,  the  exiatence 
of  which  is  attested  by  a  coin  fell  into  neglect,  and  is 
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supposed,  from  a  passage  in  Aulus  Sellius  1 10,  9y  ta 
have  been  last  revived  by  Sempronius  Gracchus.  I 
referred  probably  to  those  who  bad  been  condemned 
by  a  magistrate  in  the  first  instance,  not  to  such  as 
had  been  cast  in  sn  appeal  from  his  sentence.  (Pus*, 
Rom.  Antiq.,  p.  75,  acq. — Lit.,  10,  9. — Soil  tut,  BcL 
Cat.,  51.) 

PobcIcs,  Latro.  a  rhetorician,  styled  by  Quintiliai 
(10,  5)  "  Imprimis  clari  nomints  professor ."  He  it 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  dec  la 
mation  against  Cicero,  which  has  come  down  to  us 
which  others  ascribe  to  Ssllust  or  to  Vibius  Crispu«. 
He  killed  himself  while  labouring  under  a  quartan 
ague  (A.U.C.  750— BC.  4). 

PobphyrIon,  son  of  Ccelus  and  Terra,  one  of  the 
giants  who  made  war  against  Jupiter,  by  whom,  it. 
conjunction  with  Hercules,  he  was  slain.  (Apollod^ 
1,  6,  2  — Herat.,  Od.,  3,  4,  54.) 

PobphybIos,  a  celebrated  Plotinian  philosopher,  of 
the  Platonic  school,  a  learned  and  zealous  supporter  ot 
pagan  theology,  and  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  He  was  a  native  of  Tyre,  and  was  born 
A.D.  233.  His  fathor  very  early  introduced  him  to 
the  study  of  literature  and  philosophy  under  tbo  Chris- 
tian preceptor  Origcn,  probably  while  the  latter  was 
teaching  at  Caasarea  in  Palestine.  His  juvenile  edu- 
cation was  completed  at  Athens  by  Longinus,  whose 
high  reputation  for  learning  and  genius  brought  him 
pupils  from  many  distant  countries.  Under  this  ex 
cellent  instructer  he  gained  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  antiquity,  improved  his  taste  in  literature,  and  en- 
larged his  knowledge  of  the  Plotinian  philosophy.  It 
is  doubtless,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  ascribed  to  Lon- 
ginus, that  we  find  so  msny  proofs  of  erudition,  and 
so  much  eleganco  of  style,  in  the  writings  of  Porphyry. 
His  original  name  was  Melek,  which  in  Syriac  signi- 
fies king,  and  hence  he  was  sometimes  called  king. 
Afterward  Longinus  changed  his  name  to  Porphyriua, 
from  nopfvpa,  the  Greek  for  purple,  a  colour  usually 
worn  by  kings  and  princes.  From  this  time  we  have 
little  information  concerning  thia  philosopher,  till  we 
find  him,  about  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age,  becoming 
at  Rome  a  disciple  of  Plotinus,  who  had  before  this 
time  acquired  great  fame  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy. 
Porphyry  was  mix  years  a  diligent  student  of  the  eclec- 
tic system,  and  became  so  entirely  attached  to  bia 
master,  and  so  perfectly  acquainted  with  bia  doctrine, 
that  Plotinua  esteemed  him  one  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ments of  his  school,  and  frequently  employed  him  in 
refuting  the  objectiona  of  his  opponents,  and  in  ex- 
plaining to  his  younger  pupils  the  more  difficult  parts 
of  bis  writings :  he  even  intrusted  him  with  the  charge 
of  methodising  and  correcting  his  works.  The  fanat- 
ical spirit  of  philosophy,  to  which  Porphyry  addicted 
himself,  concurred  with  his  natural  propensity  towards 
melancholy  to  produce  a  resolution,  which  he  formed 
about  tho  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  of  putting  an 
end  to  his  life ;  purposing  hereby,  according  to  the 
Platonic  doctrine,  to  release  his  soul  from  her  wretch- 
ed prison,  the  body.  From  this  mad  design  he  was, 
however,  dissuaded  by  his  master,  who  advised  him 
to  divert  his  melancholy  by  taking  a  journey  to  Sicily, 
to  visit  his  friend  Probus,  an  accomplished  and  excel- 
led man,  who  lived  near  Lilybmum.  Porphyry  follow* 
cd  the  advice  of  Plotinua,  and  recovered  the  vigour 
and  tranquillity  of  his  mind.  After  the  death  of  Plo- 
tinus, Porphyry,  still  remaining  in  Sicily,  appeared  as 
an  open  and  implacable  adversary  to  the  Cbrislinn  re- 
ligion. Some  have  maintained  that  in  hia  youth  he 
bad  been  a  Christian ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  sufficient 
proof.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  while  he  waa  a  boy 
under  the  care  of  Origen,  he  gained  some  acquaintance 
with  the  Jewish  and  Christian  scriptures.  He  wrote 
fifteen  different  treatises  against  Christianity,  which 
the  Emperor  Theodosius  ordered  to  be  destroyed :  an 
injudicious  act  of  seal,  which  the  real  friends  of  Chris 
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amity,  no  less  than  its  enemies,  will  always  regret ; 
for  truth  can  never  suffer  by  a  fair  diacuaaion ;  and 
falsehood  and  calumny  mutt  always,  in  the  iaaue,  serve 
the  cause  they  are  designed  to  injure.  The  spirit  of 
those  writings  of  Porphyry  which  are  lost,  may  be  in 
some  measure  apprehended  from  the  fragments  which 
axe  preserved  by  ecclesiastical  historians.  Many  able 
advocates  for  Christianity  appeared  on  Una  occasion, 
the  principal  of  whom  were  Methodius,  Apollinaris,  and 
Eusebius.  So  vehement  and  lasting  was  the  indigna- 
tion which  was  excited  against  the  memory  of  Por- 
phyry, that  Cona  tan  tine,  in  order  to  cast  the  severest 
possible  censure  upon  the  Arian  sect,  published  an 
edict  ranking  them  among  the  professed  enemies  of 
Christianity,  and  requiring  that  they  should,  from  that 
time,  be  branded  with  the  name  of  Porphynans.  Por- 
phyry, after  remaining  many  years  in  Sicily,  returned 
to  Rome,  and  taught  the  doctrines  of  Plotinus ;  pre- 
tending to  be  not  only  a  philosopher,  endued  with  su- 
perior wisdom,  but  a  divine  person,  favoured  with  su- 
pernatural communications  from  Heaven.  He  him- 
self relates  (Ft/.  Plot  ,  c.  S3),  that,  in  the  sixty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  he  was  in  a  sacred  ecatasy.  in  which  he 
saw  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  the  God  who  is  supe- 
rior to  all  gods,  without  an  image.  This  vision  Au- 
gustine supposes  to  have  been  an  illusion  of  some  evil 
spirit :  it  was  more  probably  the  natural  effect  of  a 
heated  imagination  ;  unless,  indeed,  it  he  added  to  the 
long  list  of  fictions  with  which  the  writings  of  Porphy- 
ry abound.  He  died  about  304  A  D.  Of  his  numer- 
ous works,  the  only  pieces  which  have  escaped  the 
depredations  of  time  (except  sundry  fragments,  dis- 
persed through  various  authors)  are  his  "  Life  of  Py- 
thagoras" (Uvdayopov  /Jior),  a  book  "On  the  Care 
of  the  Nymphs  in  the  Odyssey"  (llepi  rov  iv  'Oiva- 
«ia  ruv  fivpfCiv  dvrpov),  "Homeric  Questions'* 
('OfioptKu  {nrr/para).  a  fragment 44  On  the  Styx"(Tlepl 
Xrvyof),  "  An  Epistle  to  Anebo,  the  Egyptian"  (lloof 
Ave6u  rbv  Alyvimov),  a  treatise  "  On  the  Ftte  Pred- 
icates" (Uepi  ruv  rtvrc  fuvvv),  commonly  prefix- 
ed to  the  logical  works  of  Aristotle,  "  Thought*  on 
Intelligible*"  (tlpoc  rd  vonra  '  Kfopiaftot),  a  treatise 
"  On  Ahttincnce  from  Animal  food"  (Utpi  anoxic 
rw  ifi^xuv),  a  "  Life  of  Plotinus"  (flepi  UXurivov 
0tov),  "  A  Commentary  on  the  Harmonic*  of  Ptolemy" 
(Eif  ru  'hpfiovua  llroXefiaiov  vnouvriua),  and  a  few 
other  unimportant  pieces.  (Enfield"*  History  of  Phi- 
losophy, vol.  2,  p.  65,  senq  —  SehSU,  Hist  Lit.  Gr  , 
vol.  6,  p.  131,  seqq.)  The  best  edition  of  the  Life  of 
Pythagoras  is  that  given  by  Kiessling  at  the  end  of 
his  edition  of  Iamblichus's  Life  of  Pythagoras  (Lip*., 
1818, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  of  the  treatise  on  Abstinence  from 
Animal  Food,  the  best  is  that  of  Rhoer  (Lugd.  Bat., 
1792.  4to),  which  contains  also  in  the  same  volune 
Van  Goen's  edition  of  the  work  on  the  Cave  of  the 
Nymphs.  The  life  of  Plotinus  is  given  with  the  edi- 
tion ef  the  Enneades  of  the  latter. 

Pobsknna  or  PoasiN*  (called  also  Lars  Porw.nna). 
was  Lucumo  of  Clusium,  and  the  mostpowcrful  of  all 
the  Etrurian  monarchs  of  his  time.  Tarquintus  So- 
perbus,  after  being  driven  from  his  throne,  finding  the 
inability  of  the  Vcientians  and  Tarquinians  to  replace 
him,  applied  to  Porsenna.  This  monarch  raised  a 
large  army  and  marched  towards  Rome.  He  was  met 
by  the  Romans  near  the  fortress  on  tho  Janiculan 
HiH ;  but  almost  at  the  first  encounter  they  took  to 
flight,  and  the  Etrurians  pursued  them  impetuously  aa 
they  sought  safety  by  crossing  the  Pons  Sublicius. 
It  wee  then  that  the  gallant  feat  of  Coclea  was  per- 
formed, who,  seeing  the  danger  of  the  city's  being 
taken  at  once  if  the  enemy  should  enter  it  along  with 
the  flying  Romans,  posted  himself  on  the  bridge,  made 
head  against  the  pursuers,  and,  calling  on  hia  country- 
men to  cut  down  the  part  of  tho  bridge  between  him 
and  the  city,  plunged  into  the  Tiber  when  this  was 
and  swam  in  safety  to  tb#» 
U22 


Porsemis,  however,  retained  possession  of  the  Janrc- 
ulum,  and,  sending  his  army  across  the  nver  m  boats, 
pillaged  the  country,  cut  off  all  supplies,  and  reduce* 
Rome  to  the  utmost  distress  by  famine.    In  this  emer- 
gency, Caius  Mutiua  undertook  to  rid  his  country  o: 
Una  dangerous  enemy.    He  made  his  way  into  the 
camp  of  Porsenna,  and  entered  into  the  very  proton- 
um,  where  he  slew  the  king's  secretary,  mistaking  him. 
from  his  appearance,  for  the  monarch  himself  He 
waa  immediately  seixed  and  brought  before  Porsenna 
Here  he  acknowledged  the  deed,  and  told  the  king  thai 
hia  danger  waa  by  no  means  over.    Porsenna  threat- 
ened him  with  death  by  torture  unless  be  divulged 
the  plots  by  which  his  life  was  threatened.  Menu* 
immediately  stretched  forth  his  right  hand,  and  thrust 
it  into  the  fire  of  an  altar  which  was  burning  before 
the  king,  saying.  44  Behold  bow  much  I  regard  you 
threat  of  torture."    He  held  it  in  the  flames  till  it  wis 
consumed,  without  a  feature  of  his  stem  countenance 
indicating  that  he  felt  the  pain.    Porsenna,  struck 
with  bia  noble  daring  and  contempt  of  suffering,  com- 
manded him  to  be  set  at  liberty ;  and  Mutius  then 
told  him,  in  requital  for  his  generosity,  that  be  was 
only  one  of  three  hundred  patrician  youths  who  bad 
vowed  to  kill  the  monarch,  and  that  he  must  prepare 
for  their  attempts,  which  would  be  not  less  danng  than 
hia  own.    From  that  time  Mutius  was  called  Sctzvola. 
or  "left-handed,"  because  he  had  thus  lest  '.he  oae  of  hi* 
right  hand.    Alarmed  by  the  dangers  which  threatened 
him  from  foes  so  determined,  Porsenna  offered  terms 
of  peace  to  the  Romans.    A  treaty  was  at  length  con- 
cluded, according  to  which  Porsenna  ceased  to  main- 
tain the  cause  of  the  Tarquirjs ;  but  demanded  the  res- 
titution of  all  the  lands  which  the  Romans  had  at  anv 
time  taken  from  the  states  of  Erruria,  and  that  twenty 
hostages,  ten  youths  and  ten  maidens,  of  the  first 
houses,  should  be  given  up  to  him  for  sccuritv  that  the 
treaty  would  bo  faithfully  observed.    The  legend  re 
laten  that  Cloelia,  one  of  the  hostages,  escaped  fron. 
the  Etrurian  camp,  swam  across  the  Tiber  on  horse- 
back, amid  showers  of  darts  from  her  berried  pursuers ; 
but  that  tho  Romans,  jealous  of  their  reputation  roi 
good  faith,  sent  her  back  to  Porsenna.    Not  to  be 
outdone  in  generosity,  he  gave  to  ber  and  her  female 
companions  their  freedom,  and  permitted  her  to  take 
with  ber  half  of  the  youths ;  while  ahe,  with  the  deli- 
cacy of  a  Roman  maiden,  selected  those  only  who 
were  of  tender  years.    The  Romans  then,  at  the  final 
settlement  of  the  treaty,  sent,  aa  a  present  to  Porsen- 
na, an  ivory  throne  and  sceptre,  a  golden  crown,  and 
a  triumphal  robe,  the  offerings  by  which  the  Etruscan 
cities  had  once  acknowledged  tiie  sovereignty  of  Tar- 
quinius.    When  Porsenna  quitted  Rome,  bo  entered 
the  Latin  territories,  an  J  at:ac Ued  Aricta,  ibe  chief 
town  of  Latium    The  Ariciv.*,  b*:i.g  «ided  by  the 
other  Latin  cities,  and  also  i-y  tt«  Cumrsns 
the  command  of  Aris'.odemus,  defeated  the  Err 
in  a  great  battle,  ard  put  a  j'.op  to  their  aggressions. 
The  Romans  received  the  fugitives  from  Porsenna *s 
army,  and  treated  them  with  great  kindness ;  in  requital 
of  which,  Porsenna  restored  to  tbem  the  lands  which  he 
had  conquered  beyond  the  Tiber.    (LrV,  2,  9,  Ac  — 
Plut.,  Vit.  Public— Florus,  1, 10.)— Such  is  an  outline 
of  the  poetical  legends  respecting  the  great  war  with 
Porsenna.  Niebuhr  has  examined  the  subject  with  great 
ability,  and  haa  been  followed  by  Arnold  and  otbei 
writers.    The  war  with  Porsenna  was  in  reaUty  a 
great  outbreak  of  the  Etruscan  power  upon  the  nations 
southward  of  Etruria,  in  the  very  front  of  whom  lay 
the  Romans.    The  result  of  the  war  is,  indeed,  as 
strangely  disguised  aa  Charlemagne's  invasion  of  Spain 
is  in  the  Romances.  Rome  waa  completely  conquered ; 
all  the  territory  which  the  kings  had  won  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber  was  now  lost.    Rome  itself  w  as 
surrendered  to  the  Etrurian  conqueror  (whence  the 
language  of  Tacitus:  -  Sedem  Jems  apttmt  tsuutwn 
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/uuro  non  Porsenna,  dedtta  urbe,  neque  Valh  '  time  sick  o(  the  gout,  ho  Tiiited  him  iti  hit 
a,  temerare  potuissent." — Hist.,  3,  72) ;  hit  sov- 


ereignty was  fully  acknowledged  by  the  offerings  of 
ihe  ivory  throne,  the  sceptre,  crown,  and  triumph- 
al robe,  the  usual  badges  of  submission  among  the 
Etrurian  cities,  as  we  have  already  remarked.  {Dion. 
Hal.,  5,  34.)  The  Romans,  moreover,  gave  up  their 
anus,  and  only  recovered  their  city  and  territory  on 
condition  of  their  renouncing  the  use  of  iron,  except 
for  implements  of  husbandry.  Hence  the  language 
of  Pliny  <34,  14)  :  "In  fadere,  quod  expulsii  regibus 
populo  Romano  dedit  Porsenna,  nomtnatim  eompre- 
ktnsum  invenimus,  ne  fcrro  nisi  in  agricultura  ule- 
rentur."  In  this  latter  statement  we  have  an  inci- 
dental hint  of  the  Eastern  origin  and  customs  of  the 


i  ment,  and  expressed  great  regret  that  he  co'ild  not 
attend  upon  his  school.  Upon  this,  Posidomus,  for- 
getting his  pain,  gratified  his  guest  by  delivering  • 
discourse  in  bis  presence,  the  object  of  which  waa  to 
prove  that  nothing  is  good  which  is  not  honourable. 
(Cie.,  Tusc.  Quest.,  2,  85.— Plin.,  Epist.,  6,  30.) 
Posidonius  studied  natural  as  well  as  moral  science  ; 
and,  in  order  to  represent  (he  celestial  phenomena,  be 
constructed  a  kind  of  planetarium,  by  means  of  which 
he  exhibited  the  apparent  motions  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  planets  round  the  earth.  (Cie.,  N.  D.,  2,  34.; 
Cicero  says  that  be  himself  attended  upon  this  philos- 
opher (N.  D.,  1,  3);  and  a  later  writer  asserts,  that 
he  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Marcellus,  A.U.C.  70S. 


Etrurians;  in  proof  of  which,  reference  may  be  made  (Suid.,  a.  v.— Enfield' $  Hist.  P  kilos.,  vol.  1,  p.  360 
to  tbo  way  in  which  the  Philistines  tyrannised  over  seq.)    Posidonius  was  also  known  as  an  histories 


the  Israelites  during  one  of  their  periods  of  conquest 
(Compare  1  Samuel,  xm.,  19,  seuq.  —  Nicbukr,  Rom. 
Hut.,  vol.  1,  p.  475,  seqq— Arnold's  History  of 
Rome,  vol.  1,  p.  125,  seq  )— The  remains  of  Porsonna 
were  interred  in  a  splendid  mausoleum  near  Clusium, 
for  some  remarks  on  which  consult  the  article  on 
Clusium. 

Portumnos,  a  sea-deity.    (Vid.  Melicerta.) 

Poaos,  king  of  a  part  of  northern  India,  between 
the  Hydaspes  and  Acesines,  and  remarkable  for  stat- 
ure, strength,  and  dignity  of  mien.  When  Alexander 
invaded  India,  Porus  collected  his  forces  on  tbo  left 


writer,  having  composed  a  continuation  of  the  history 
of  Polybius,  under  the  title  of  "  A  History  of  the 
events  that  have  occurred  subsequent  to  Polybius" 
('loTopia  tuv  uera  IIoAiro'iov).  It  appears  to  have 
extended  to  B  C.  63.  or  the  close  of  the  Mithradatic 
war.  This  work  is  lost,  and,  though  its  loss  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  since  we  have  no  historians  for  the 
period  of  which  it  treated,  yet  our  disappointment  is 
somewhat  diminished  by  the  consideration  that  Plu- 
tarch drew  from  it  a  large  part  of  his  materials  for  the 
livea  of  Marius.  Sylla.  and  Sertorius.  (Sckill,  Hist. 
Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  76  )   The  fragments  of  Posido- 
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of  the  Hydaspes  to  defend  the  passage.    The  !  nius  were  collected  and  edited  by  Bake,  Lugd.  Bat., 


stream  was  deep  and  rapid,  and,  at  the  time  Alexander 
reached  it,  was  perhaps  little  leas  than  a  mile  broad. 
The  Macedonian  monsrch,  however,  crossed  the  river 
by  stratagem,  at  the  distance  of  a  day's  march  sbove 
his  camp,  and  defeated  the  son  of  Porus.    In  a  sub- 
sequent action  he  gamed  a  decisive  victory  over  Porus 
himself,  who  waa  taken  prisoner.    On  being  brought 
into  the  presence  of  Alexander,  til  that  Porus  would 
ask  of  his  conqueror  was  to  be  treated  as  a  king  ; 
and  when  Alexander  replied  that  this  was  no  more 
than  a  king  must  do  for  his  own  sake,  and  bade  him 
make  some  request  for  himself,  his  reply  was  still, 
that  all  was  included  in  this.    His  expectations  could 
scarcely  have  equalled  the  conqueror's  munificence. 
He  was  not  only  reinstated  in  his  royal  dignity,  but 
received  a  large  addition  of  territory.    Yet  it  was 
certainly  not  pure  magnanimity  or  admiration  of  his 
character  that  determined  Alexander  to  this  proceed- 
ing.   His  object  seems  to  have  been,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  secure  the  Macedonian  ascendancy  in  the 
Pendjab  by  a  stroke  of  policy,  and  to  adjuat  the  bal- 
ance of  power  between  Porus  and  Taxiles,  who  miuht 
have  become  formidable  without  a  rival.    (Plut.,  Vit. 
Alex.—Arnan,  Exp.  AL,  5,  8,  dec  —  Curt.,  8,  8, 
&.c.—Thirltcairs  Greece,  vol.  7,  p.  22.) 

PosiDioM,  I.  a  promontory  in  Caxia,  between  Mi- 
letus and  the  Iassian  Gulf.  (Mela,  1,  17.)  —  II  A 
promontory  of  Chios,  nearest  the  mainland  of  Ionia. 
— III.  A  promontory  in  the  northern  part  of  Bithynia, 
now  Tschautsche-  Aghisi,  dec. — Tho  name  implies  a 
aromontory  sscred  to  Neptune  (Hoaei&Qv}. 

Posidon  (WnaeiiCiv),  the  name  of  Neptune  among 
ibe  Greeks.    (Vid.  Neptunus.) 

PostDoalA.    Vtd.  Palatum. 


It  in  relation  to  him,  Delarabre,  in  Biogr.  Univ., 
p.  481,  and  the  work  of  the  same  writer  on 
lory  of  Ancient  Astronomy,  vol.  1,  p.  219,  233, 


1810,  8vo. — II.  An  astronomer  and  mathematician  of 
Alexandrea.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Zeno,  and  con- 
temporary with,  or  else  a  short  time  posterior  to,  Era- 
tosthenes. He  probably  flourished  about  260  B.C. 
He  is  particularly  celebrated  on  account  of  hia  having 
employed  himself  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  thfc 
measure  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth  by  means 
of  ibe  altitude,  of  affixed  star.  According  to  Cleom 
edes,  he  concluded  that  it  was  240,000  stadia  ;  but, 
according  to  Strabo,  he  made  it  180,000  only.  Ho  ie 
the  reputed  author  of  a  treatise  on  military  tactics, 
mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  of  ./Elian's  work  on  the 
same  subject.  No  fragments  of  his  writings  remain. 
{Consult  i 
vol.  35, 
the  History  < 
dec.) 

Postvbrta,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided  over 
painful  travails  of  women.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  1,  633  — 
Varro,  ap.  GeU.,  N.  A.,  16,  16  —  Gruter,  Inscript., 
p.  50,  n.  9.) 

PotahIdcs,  nymphs  who  presided  over  rivers  and 
fountains,  as  their  name  (dorived  from  xorauoc,  "  a 
river")  implies. 

Potamon,  a  philosopher  of  Alexandrea,  whose  era 
ia  not  determined.  While  he  selected  what  he  judged 
moat  tenable  from  every  system,  he  pretended  to  form 
of  these  oxtracts  a  separate  doctrine  of  hia  own  ;  con- 
cerning which  we  have  not  sufficient  details  to  enable 
us  to  judge.  (Diog.  Laert.,  I,  21.  —  Tenntmann, 
Manual  of  Phil.,  p.  172.) 

Potamos,  a  borough  of  Attica,  connected  with  the 
tribe  Leontis,  where  was  the  tomb  of  Ion,  the  son  of 
Xanthus.  (Pausan.,  1,31.)  The  remsins  of  Potamos 


PosidonIos,  I.  a  Stoic  philosopher,  a  native  of   are  laid  down  in  modern  maps  at  the  mouth  of  a  email 


Aparnea  in  Syria,  and  the  last  of  that  aeries  of  Stoics 
which  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  Greek  philosophy. 
He  taught  at  Rhodes  with  so  great  reputation,  that 
Pompey  came  hither,  on  hia  return  from  Syria,  after 
the  close  of  the  Mithradatic  war,  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  hia  lectures.  When  the  Roman  command- 
er arrived  at  his  house,  he  forbade  his  lictor  to  knock, 
as  was  usual,  at  the  door.  The  hero,  who  had  sub- 
dued the  Eastern  and  Western  world,  paid  homage  to  I  Herodotus  that  it  sent  troops  to  Plata*  (9,  28),  having 
philosophy  by  lowering  the  fasces  at  the  gate  of  Poa-  already  surrendered  to  the  Persians  on  their  marci 
doruus.   When  he  was  informed  that  he  waa  at  that  into  Greece.  (Herod.,  7.  123  J   But,  after  the  hattlt 
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river  to  the  south  of  port  Raphti.  (Cramer's  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  8,  p  381.) 

PortDiBA,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  situated  on  the  isth- 
mus connecting  the  peninsula  of  Pallene  with  the 
mainland.  It  was  founded  by  the  Corinthians  (Thu- 
eyd  .  I,  56. — Scymn.,  eh.,  v.  628),  though  at  what  pe- 
riod ia  not  apparent ;  it  must,  however,  have  existed 
time  before  the  Persian  war,  as  we  know  from 
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of  Salamis,  h  closed  its  gates  against  Artabaxua,  who,  j 
at  the  bead  of  a  large  detachment  from  the  army  des- 
tined to  act  under  Mardoniua,  had  escorted  Xerxes 
to  the  Hellespont.  On  bis  return,  this  general  laid 
siege  to  the  place,  of  which  he  would  probably  have 
obtained  possession,  through  the  treachery  of  one  of 
its  citizens,  had  not  the  plot  been  actually  discovered. 
Hie  attempt  subsequently  made  against  Potidea  by 
the  Persians  proved  very  disastrous,  from  a  sudden 
influx  of  the  sea,  which  occurred  as  the  troops  were 
crossing  the  bay  to  attack  the  town,  and  which  occa- 
•toned  the  loss  of  a  great  part  of  the  Persian  forces, 
obliging  the  remainder  to  make  a  hasty  retreat.  (//«- 
rod.,  8,  127,  teqq.)  After  the  termination  of  this  war,- 
Potidea  appear*  to  have  fallen  under  the  subjection  of 
the  Athenians,  as  it  was  then  termed  a  tributary  city. 
We  learn  from  Thucydides,  that  the  harsh  conduct  of 
Athens  towards  the  Potideans,  who  were  naturally 
inclined  to  the  Dorian  interest,  compelled  them  to  re- 
volt, and  to  seek  the  protection  of  Pcrdiccas  and  the 
Corinthians  (1,  56,  teqq.).  After  a  severe  action,  in 
which  the  Athenians  were  finally  victorious,  the  town 
was  regularly  besieged  by  both  sea  and  land  ;  but  it 
vras  not  until  near  the  conclusion  of  the  second  year 
that  it  capitulated,  when  the  Athenian  troops,  greatly 
diminished  by  tbe  plague,  which  had  been  conveyed 
thither  from  Athens,  entered  the  place,  the  inhabitants 
being  allowed  to  withdraw  whither  they  chose.  It 
was  afterward  recolonized  from  Athens.  (Thucyd.,  2, 
70.)  On  thu  occupation  of  Atnphipolis,  and  other 
towns  of  Thrace,  by  Brasidas,  that  general  attempted 
to  seize  upon  tbe  garrison  of  Potidea  ;  but  tbe  at- 
tack having  failed,  lie  withdrew  his  forces  from  the 
walls.  (Thucyd.,  4,  135  )  Many  years  after  this 
event,  Potidea  appears  to  have  revolted  from  Athens 
(Xen.,  Hist.  Gr.,  5,  216) ;  as  we  learn  from  Diodo- 
rus  that  it  was  taken  by  Timotheus,  general  of  that 
republic.  It  wa*  subsequently  occupied  by  Philip  of 
Macedon,  who  allowed  the  Atheniau  troops  to  return 
borne  without  ransom. — When  Cassander  ascended 
the  throne,  he  founded  a  new  city  on  the  neck  of  the 
peninsula  of  Pallene ;  thither  he  transferred  tbe  in- 
habitants of  several  neighbouring  towns,  and,  among 
others,  those  of  Potidea,  and  the  remnant  of  tbe  pop- 
ulation of  Olynthus.  Cassandrea  is  said  to  have  sur- 
passed all  the  Macedonian  cities  in  opulence  and 
splendour.  From  Procopius  we  learn  that  it  fell  a 
prey  to  the  barbarian  Huns,  who  left  scarcely  a  ves- 
tige of  it  remaining.  (Bell.  Pert.,  2,  4. — De.  JEdif , 
4,  3. — Cramer*t  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  I,  p.  244,  teqq.) 
PoTiTfua.    Vid.  Pinarius. 

PotnIa,  a  city  of  Bmotia,  about  ten  stadia  to  the 
southwest  of  Thebes.  It  had  a  sacred  grove  dedica- 
ted to  Ceres  and  Proserpina.  (Xen.,  Hist.  Gr.,  5, 
451 .)  It  was  here  that  Glaucus  was  said  to  have  been 
torn  in  pieces  by  his  infuriated  marcs.  (Strabo,  409. 
—  Virg ,  Georg.,  3,  267.)  Tbe  site  of  this  place,  al- 
ready in  ruins  when  Paussnius  wrote,  corresponds 
nearly  with  that  occupied  by  the  village  of  ToJti. 
(GeWt  Itin.,  p.  110.)  Strabo  informs  us,  that  some 
authors  regarded  Potnie  as  (he  Hypolhebe  of  Homer. 
(11..  2,  605.) 

Prjknestr,  now  Paiestrina,  an  ancient  city  of  La- 
lium,  southeast  of  Rome.  Strabo  makes  the  interve- 
ning distance  25  miles  (200  stadia) ;  but  the  Itiner- 
aries give,  more  correctly,  23  miles.  Its  citadel  is  de- 
sc  ibed  by  Strabo  as  remarkable  for  its  strength  of  po- 
sition. It  stood  on  the  brow  of  a  lofty  hill  which 
overhung  tbe  city,  and  was  cut  off  from  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  chain  by  a  narrow  alip  of  inferior  elevation. 
Tbe  origin  of  Preneste,  like  that  of  many  of  the  an- 
cient towns  ra  Italy,  is  fabulous.  According  to  some, 
it  was  founded  by  Csculus,  the  son  of  Vulcan  (  Virg., 
Mn.,  7,  678) ;  while  others  ascribe  it  to  a  chief  of  the 
.lame  of  PnenestuB,  grandson  of  Ulvsses  and  Circe 
Zenodot.,  Troezer..  av.  Steph.  Ryz.)  Strabo,  how- 
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ever,  tells  us  more  plainly  that  it  claimed  a  Grse, 
origin,  and  had  been  named  formerly  IloXsenscw 
(238).    Pliny  (3,  5)  also  observes  that  it  ooe. 
called  Slephane.     We  may  infer  from  Dtonytm 
(1,  31)  that  Preneste  was  afterward  colonized  by  Al 
ba.    It  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  Latin  towns,  s 
becoming  subject  to  Rome,  upon  the  faUure  of  tat 
attempts  made  in  common  to  assist  the  family  of  Ta 
quin.    (Lie.,  2,10.)    Subsequently  we  find  the Prs> 
nestini  oftener  uniting  with  tbe  Volsci  and  other  ew 
mies  in  their  attacks  on  Rome,  than  remaining  txra 
in  their  allegiance  to  that  power.   (Lie,  6, 27.)  Taw 
were  defeated,  however,  by  T.  Quinctius  Cinciauiu, 
near  the  river  Allia,  and  eight  of  their  towns  and  cat- 
ties fell  into  tbe  victor's  hands,  when  tbey  '.height 
proper  to  submit.    (Id.,  6,  29. )    Again  they  rwlud, 
and  were  again  conquered  by  Camillas.   (7s* ,  8, 13.) 
— The  strength  of  Preneste  rendered  it  a  place  oi  w 
great  importance  to  be  overlooked  by  tbe  conttoc lag 
parties  of  Sylla  and  Marius.    It  was  induced  to  join 
tbe  cause  of  the  latter  by  Cinna,  and,  during  tbe  star! 
success  which  that  faction  obtained,  was  its  strtmjzesi 
hold  and  support.    But,  on  the  return  of  Sylla  from 
tbe  war  against  Mithradates,  Preneste  had  tone  reason 
to  repent  tbe  part  it  had  taken.    Tbe  younger  Manas, 
defeated  by  that  victorious  commander,  *»  sood  obli- 
ged to  take  refuge  within  its  wslls  ;  and,  when  all  at- 
tempts on  tbe  part  of  his  confederates  failed  tn  raising 
the  siege,  he  preferred  to  die  by  tbe  sword  of  one  of 
his  own  soldiers  than  fall  into  tbe  hands  of  his  adver- 
saries.   Preneste  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  vk 
tor*,  who  did  not  fail  to  satisfy  their  thirst  of  vengeanc? 
by  a  bloody  massacre  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants, 
and  the  entire  plunder  of  their  town,  which  finally  wat 
sold  by  auction.    (Appi*n,  Bell.  Ore.,  1,  94. — Pi**., 
Vit.  Syll.—Fhr.,  3, 21)    It  survived,  however,  these 
disasters,  and,  as  it  would  seen,  gathered  etreofi 
from  a  colony  of  those  very  troops  which  had  been  ss 
instrumental  in  hastening  its  downfall.    Even  fcylls 
himself,  aa  if  to  make  some  atonement  for  his  cruelty, 
employed  himself  in  repairing  and  embellishing  ooco/ 
its  public  edifices,  tbe  famous  temple  of  Fortune,  s 
goddess  whose  protection  be  specially  acknowledged 
Preneste  was  again  threatened  in  the  tumult  ezctted 
by  the  seditious  Catiline  ;  but,  as  be  himself  boat  is. 
waa  saved  by  tbe  vigilance  and  foresight  of  Ctceto, 
(C«f.,  I,  3.)    In  tbe  ware  of  Antony  and  Oetavisnos, 
it  was  occupied  by  Fulvia,  wife  of  the  former,  and  be- 
came the  chief  bold  of  that  party.    But  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  suffered  much  in  the  contests — Bs» 
the  pride  and  boast  of  Preneste  was  the  temple  ©>' 
Fortune,  which  has  already  been  alluded  to.  B*^ 
historians  and  poets  make  mention  of  its  c*lebnty.  ss 
well  as  of  the  magnificence  of  its  stroctore.  Cicero, 
in  his  trcstise  on  Divination  (2, 4 1 ),  alludes  more  this 
once  to  the  antiquity  of  the  oracle,  known  by  the  nanw 
of  the  Pranettince  tor  let ;  and  relates,  thai  when  the 
celebrated  Carneades  came  to  Rome  and  visited  Pre- 
neste, he  was  heard  to  declare  that  he  had  never  *een 
a  more  fortunate  Fortune  than  tbe  goddew  of  tfcai 
city.    From  this  anecdote,  it  is  evident  that  dus  Jem- 
pie  was  much  more  ancient  than  tbe  time  ef  Sylla, 
who  has  been  erroneously  supposed  by  some  to  have 
erected  it.    The  veneration  in  which  this  leeple  wa* 
I  held  is  also  apparent  from  tbe  privilege  which  it  en- 
joyed of  affording  an  asylum  to  criminals  and  fugitive* 
(Hotyb.,  6,  11.)   Sylla,  however,  certainty  bemused 
tbe  edifice  ;  for  Pliny  says,  the  first  mosaic  paves  «*■ 
(luhoatraia)  introduced  into  Italy,  was  madeby 
of  that  general  for  the  temple  of  Fortune  at  ~ 
( Flin.,  36. 25.)— Whether  tbe  famous  Btrhcrrm 
ment,  which  undoubtedly  waa  taken  from  the  i 
this  building,  be  the  same  as  that  of  Sylla,  e>  *e*\ 
doubtful.   Suetonius  tells  us  that  Augustus  onte  m 
excursions  from  Rome  to  Preneste,  but  generally 
ployed  two  days  in  journeyicg  thither.   (Aug..  2T 
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At  ing  the  production*  of  the  territory  of  Prssneste, 
but  «  aro  so  often  remarked  as  its  walnuts.  (Cat.,R. 
R.,  8.)  Henco  the  Pranestini  are  sometimes  nick- 
oaibfd  Nucular,  especially  by  Cicero,  who  quotes  Lu- 
cilius  as  his  authority  for  so  doing.  ( De  Oral.,  2, 262.) 
But  Festus  accounts  for  the  name  m  another  manner ; 
he  says,  the  Praenesiini  were  so  called  from  their  coun- 
trymen having  subsisted  on  walnuts  when  besieged 
by  Hannibal  in  Casifinum,  the  garrison  of  which  they 
fsraed,  in  the  second  Punic  war.  (Liv.,  23, 17. — L., 
19.)  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  Pranestini  appear 
to  have  had  some  peculiarities  of  idioms  which  distin- 
guished them  from  their  neighbours.  This  is  seen  from 
festus  (#.  v.  Tammodo.  —  Plautus,  True.,  3.  2 — 
Quintil.,  Intl.  Or.,  1,  5  — Cramer's  Arte.  Italy,  vol. 
i,  p.  66,  scqq). 

Pretoria,  or  Augusta  Pretoria,  a  city  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  in  the  territory  of  the  Salassi.  It  was  built 
on  the  site  occupied  by  the  camp  of  Terentius  Varro, 
when  that  commander  was  sent  by  Augustus  to  re- 
press the  plundering  movements  of  the  Salassi  and  to 
seize  opon  their  country.  Augustus  honoured  the 
rising  colony  by  giving  it  the  name  of  Augusta  Prat- 
toria.  (Strabo,  205  )  It  is  now  known  as  Aoste, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  fine  valley  in  which  it 
lies,  ana  where  several  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are 
■till  to  be  seen.  According  to  Pliny  (5, 10),  Augusta 
Pretoria  was  reckoned  the  extreme  point  of  Italy  to 
ibe  north.  {Cramer' '»  Arte,  Zta/y,  vol.  1,  p.  60.) 

Pratinas,  a  native  of  Phlius,  contemporary  with 
.E$chylus,  and  a  dramatic  poet  of  considerable  talent. 
He  once  obtained  a  tragic  victory.    But  the  manifest 
pre-eminence  of  the  youthful  yEschylus  probably  de- 
terred the  Phliasian  from  continuing  to  cultivate  the 
graver  form  of  the  art,  and  led  him  to  contrive  a  novel 
and  mixed  kind  of  play.    Borrowing  from  tragedy  its 
•sternal  form  and  mythological  materials,  Pratinas 
added  a  chorus  of  Satyrs,  with  their  lively  songs,  ges- 
tures, and  movements.    This  new  composition  was 
ceJJed  the  Satyrie  Drama,  of  which  he  must  therefore 
he  regarded  as  the  inventor.    (Strict.,  s  v.  Uparhae. 
—Casaub.,  Sat.  Foe*.,  p.  122,  seqq.)    Pratinas,  ac- 
cording- to  Suidas,  exhibited  fifty  dramas,  of  which 
thirty- two  were  satyrie.    On  one  occasion,  when  he 
was  acting,  his  wooden  stage  gave  away,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  accident,  the  Athenians  built  a  stone 
theatre.    The  Phliasians  seem  to  have  taken  great  de- 
light in  the  dramatic  performances  of  their  country- 
man I  Schneider,  de  Orig.  Trag.,  p.  90),  and,  accord- 
ing to  Pausanias  (2,  13),  erected  a  monument  in  their 
market-place  in  honour  of  "Aristias,  the  son  of  Pra- 
ttnas,  wbo,  with  bis  father,  excelled  all  except  jfJschy- 
lua  in  writing  satyrie  dramas.1'    Pratinas  wrote  also 
Hvporcbemes.    (Athenatus,  14,  p.  617,  c.  —  Theatre 
of  the  Greek;  p.  61,  Athed.) 

PraxagOras,  an  Athenian,  who  flourished  about 
345  A.D.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  published  a 
Htatory  of  the  Kings  of  Attica,  and,  three  years  after, 
the  Life  of  Constanline,  in  which  he  speaks  favourably 
of  that  prince,  a  circumstance  which  would  show  that 
AiHgoras  was  not  a  very  bigoted  pagan.  He  wrote 
also  a  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great.  His  works  are 
.oat.     (SchiiU,  Hist.  bit.  Or.,  vol.  6,  p.  335.) 

PRAxrr2i.Ks,  a  statuary  and  sculptor  of  the  greatest 
eminence,  who  flourished  together  with  Euphranor, 
about  Olympiad  104,  B.C.  364.  The  city  of  his 
birth  is  uncertain.  Cedrenus  (Anna!.,  266)  notices 
him  as  m  native  of  Cnidus;  but  this  is  evidently  a  mis- 
take, arising  perhaps  from  the  previous  mention  of  the 
ctattie  of  Venus  at  Cnidus.  Meyer  (ad  Wiruk.,  Op., 
6,  2,  162)  contends  that  he  was  a  native  of  Andros, 
end  adduces  in  support  of  this  opinion  an  epigram  of 
Damag-etes)-  (Ant  hoi.  Pal.,  7,  355.)  But  no  one 
who  peruse*  the  piece  in  question,  free  from  the  in- 
Juence  of  preconceived  opinion,  can  view  it  as  estab- 
i-hnus  thia  conclusion.    The  writer  of  the  lines  speaks, 


indeed,  of  some  Praxiteles  of  Andros,  but  the  nam: 
Praxiteles  was  exceedingly  common  among  the  Greeks. 
The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  Praxiteles  was  a 
native  of  Paros.  (Sillig,  Diet.  Art.,  p.  107.)  —  lb 
praising  Praxiteles  as  an  original  inventor,  as  the  dis- 
coverer of  a  new  style,  write™  very  generally  havt 
mistaken  the  influence  exercised  by  his  genius  upor. 
the  progress  and  character  of  sculpture.  Finding  the 
highest  sublimity  in  the  more  masculine  graces  of 
the  art  already  reached ;  perceiving,  also,  that  the 
taste  of  his  ace  tended  thitherward,  he  resolved  to 
woo  extensively  the  milder  and  gentler  beauties,  of 
style.  In  this  pursuit  he  attained  to  eminent  success. 
None  ever  more  happily  succeeded  in  uniting  softness 
with  force,  or  elegance  and  refinement  with  simplicity : 
his  grace  never  degenerates  into  the  affected,  nor  his 
delicacy  into  the  artificial.  He  caught  the  delightful 
medium  between  the  stern  majesty  which  awes,  and 
the  beauty  which  merely  seduces,  between  the  ex- 
ternal allurements  of  form,  and  the  colder,  bat  loftier 
charm  of  intellectuality  Over  his  compositions  he 
has  thrown  an  expression  spiritual,  at  once  and  sen- 
sual ;  a  voluptuousness  and  modesty  which  toueh  the 
most  insensible,  yet  startle  not  the  most  retiring.  The 
works  that  remain  of  this  master,  either  in  originals 
or  in  repetitions — the  Faun ;  the  Thespian  Cupid,  in 
the  museum  of  the  Capitol ;  the  Apollo  with  a  lizard, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  difficult,  speci- 
mens of  antiquity — abundantly  justify  this  character. 
Of  the  works  that  have  utterly  perished,  the  nude  and 
draped,  or  Coan  and  Cnidian  Venus  of  Praxiteles, 
fixed  each  a  standard  which  subsequent  invention 
dared  scarcely  to  alter.  Indeed,  he  appears  to  have 
been  the  first,  perhaps  the  sole  master,  who  attained 
to  the  true  ideal  on  this  subject,  in  the  perfect  urion 
of  yielding  feminine  grace  with  the  dignity  of  intel- 
lectual expression.  The  Venus  of  Cnidus,  in  her  rep- 
resentative the  Medicean,  still  enchants  the  world. 
(Memes,  History  of  the  Fine  Arts,  p.  63.)  An  enu- 
meration of  the  works  of  Praxiteles  may  be  found  in 
Sillig  (Diet.  Art.,  p.  108,  teqq).  For  some  remarks 
relative  to  the  Cnidian  Venus,  consult  the  article  Cni- 
dus ;  and  for  the  story  of  the  Cupid,  vid.  Phryne. 

Pat  amioks,  a  patronymic  applied  to  Paris,  as  being 
son  of  Priam.    It  is  also  given  to  Hector,  De'iphobus, 
and  all  the  other  children  of  the  Trojan  monarch 
(Oetd.  Her.—Virg,  JEn.,  3,  205,  Ac.) 

Priam  us,  the  last  king  of  Troy,  was  son  of  Laome* 
don.  When  Hercules  took  the  city  of  Troy  (era?. 
Laomedon),  Priam  was  in  the  number  of  his  prisoners ; 
but  his  sister,  Hesione,  redeemed  bim  from  captivity, 
and  be  exchanged  his  original  name  of  Podarces  for 
that  of  Priest,  which  signifies  bought  or  ransomed. 
( Vid.  Hesione,  towards  the  close  of  that  article,  and 
also  Podarces.)  He  was  placed  on  his  father's  throne 
by  Hercules,  and  employed  himself  with  well-directed 
diligence  in  repairing,  fortifying,  and  embellishing  the 
city  of  Troy.  He  had  married,  by  his  father's  orders, 
Arisba,  whom  now  he  divorced  for  Hecuba,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Dymas  the  Phrygian  (II ,  16,  718),  or,  according 
to  others,  of  Cisseus.  (Eurtp.,  Hec,  8.)  Hecuba 
bore  him  nineteen  children  (//.,  24,  496),  of  whom 
the  chief  were,  Hector,  Paris  or  Alexander,  De'ipho- 
bus, Helenus,  Tro'iros,  Politcs,  Polydorus,  Cassandra, 
Cretisa,  and  Polyxena.  After  he  had  reigned  for  some 
time  in  the  greatest  prosperity,  Priam  expressed  s 
desire  to  recover  his  sister  Hesione,  whom  Hercules 
had  carried  into  Greece,  and  married  to  Telamon, 
his  friend.  To  carry  this  plan  into  execution,  Priam 
manned  a  fleet,  of  which  he  gave  the  command  to  his 
son  Paris,  with  orders  to  bring  back  Hesione.  Paris, 
to  whom  the  goddess  of  Beauty  had  promised  the  fair- 
est woman  in  the  world  (vid.  Paris),  neglected,  in  some 
measure,  his  father's  injunctions,  and,  as  if  to  make 
reprisals  upon  the  Greeks,  he  carried  away  Helen,  the 
w»*e  «»f  Menelaiis,  king  of  Sparta,  during  the  absence  o' 
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••r  husband  Tbii  violation  of  nospitality  kindled  the 
flame*  of  war.  All  the  suiter*  of  Helen,  at  the  request 
of  MeueUua  (rid  Menelaiia),  assembled  to  avenge  tbe 
abduction  of  his  spouse,  and  tbe  combined  armament 
set  sail  for  Troy.  Priam  might  have  averted  tbe  im- 
pending blow  r>y  tbe  restoration  of  Helen  ;  but  this  be 
refused  to  do  when  the  ambassadors  of  the  Greeks 
came  to  htm  for  that  purpose.  Troy  was  accordingly 
beleaguered,  and  frequent  akirmisbes  took  place,  in 
which  the  success  was  various.  The  siege  was  con- 
tinued for  ton  successive  years,  and  Priam  had  the 
misfortune  to  see  tbe  greater  part  of  bia  sons  fsll  in 
defence  of  their  nstive  city.  Hector,  tbe  eldest  of 
these,  waa  the  onlv  one  upon  whom  now  the  Trojans 
looked  for  protection  and  support ;  but  be,  loo,  fell  a 
aacn6ce  to  bis  own  courage,  and  waa  ahun  by  Achil- 
les. Tbe  father  thereupon  resolved  to  go  in  person  to 
the  Grecian  camp,  and  ransom  tbe  body  of  the  bravest 
of  his  children.  Tbe  gods  interested  themselves  in  bis 
behalf,  and  Mercury  was  directed  to  guide  tbe  aged 
monarch  in  safety  amid  the  dangera  of  tbe  way,  and 
conduct  bun  to  the  tent  of  Achillea.  The  meeting  of 
Priam  and  Achilles  waa  solemn  and  affecting.  The 
conqueror  paid  to  the  Trojan  monarch  that  attention 
and  reverence  which  waa  due  to  hia  dignity,  bia  years, 
and  his  misfortunes  ,  and  Priam,  tn  a  suppliant  man- 
ner, addressed  the  prince  whose  bands  bad  robbed  him 
of  the  greatest  and  best  of  his  sons.  Achilles  waa 
moved  by  bia  tears  and  entreaties  He  restored  Hec- 
tor, and  permitted  Priam  a  truce  of  12  day  a  for  tbe 
funeral  of  his  son.  Some  time  after,  Troy  was  betray- 
ed into  the  handa  of  the  Greeks  by  Antenor  and  ^Ene- 
as, and  Priam  was  slain  by  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of 
Achillas,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Hercasus,  at 
which  that  prince  bad  killed  the  wounded  Polites,  one 
of  tbe  sons  ol  Prism,  who,  after  the  example  of  his  fa- 
ther and  mother,  bad  fled  thither  for  protection  during 
the  burning  of  the  city.  (Horn.,  II.,  24,  139,  seqq. — 
Virg .,  jEtu,  t,  607,  tke.—Horai  ,  Od.,  10,  U.—Hy- 
ft*.,  fob-,  1 10.— Q.  Smym.,  IS,  226.) 

Paupus,  I.  a  deity  introduced  at  a  comparatively 
la.»e  pel' id  into  the  Grecian  mythology.  He  was  a  ru- 
ral god,  worshipped  by  tbe  people  of  Lampsacus,  a 
:ity  on  the  Hellespont  famoua  for  its  vineyarda.  Pri- 
apu*  waa  not,  as  is  supposed,' from  the  employment 
usually  assigned  him  by  the  Romsns  after  they  bad 
adopted  hia  worahip,  merely  tbe  god  of  gardens,  but  of 
fruitfulneaa  in  general.  "  This  god,"  aaya  Pauaanias, 
"  ia  honoured  elsewhere  by  those  who  keep  sheep  and 
goats,  or  atocka  of  bees,  calling  him  the  son  of  Bac- 
chus and  Venus."  {I'ausan .,  9,  31 .)  Fishermen  also 
made  offerings  to  him,  aa  the  deity  preaiding  over  the 
fisheries  (4»/Aoi.,  6,  33,  190, 192) ;  and  in  the  Anthol- 
ogy, Priapua  of  the  harm  (Aiftevirac)  is  introduced, 
giving  a  pleasing  description  of  the  spring,  and  inviting 
the  mariners  to  put  to  sea.  It  was  fabled  that  Priapus 
was  the  son  of  Venus  by  Bacchus,  whom  she  met  on 
his  return  from  bis  Indian  expedition  at  tbe  Lampaa- 
cena  town  Aparnis.  Owing  to  the  malignity  of  Juno, 
he  was  born  so  deformed  that  his  mother  waa  struck 
with  horror  and  renounced  (aTrnpvtiro)  him.  (JSchol. 
ad  Apoll.  Rhod.,  1,  932.)  Other*  said  that  he  waa  tbe 
aon  of  Bacchus  by  Cbioue,  or  a  Naiad  (Schol.  ad 
Theocr.,  1,  21);  others,  that  he  had  a  long-eared  fa- 
ther, Pan  or  a  satyr,  perhaps,  or  it  may  be  bis  own 
■acred  beast,  the  asa.  (Afran  ,  ap.  Macrob.,  Sat.,  6, 
6  —  Ovid,  Fast.,  1, 391.— id.  tb.,  6,  345) ,  others  gave 
him  Mercury  or  Adonia  (llygin.,  fab.,  160. — Eudocia, 
24),  or  even  Jove  himself  for  a  sire.  (Eudocia,  345.) 
— Priapua,  like  the  other  rural  gods,  is  of  a  ruddy  com- 
plexion. Hia  cloak  is  filled  with  all  kinds  of  fruits ; 
be  has  a  scythe  in  hia  hand,  and  usually  a  horn  of  plen- 
ty. (KeighlUy's  Mythology,  p.  236.)  Knight  takes 
a  more  philosophical  view  of  the  character  and  attri- 
butea  of  this  deity.  According  to  him,  Priapus,  like 
ia  a  type  of  tbe  g*eat  genera  ling  or  productive 
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principle  of  the  universe.    In  this  universal  cbireclet 
be  ia  celebrated  by  the  Greek  poeta  under  tbe  title  of 
Love  or  Attraction,  the  first  principle  of  Animation ; 
tbe  faiber  of  gods  and  men  ;  and  tbe  regulator  and  die- 
poser  of  all  things     (Aristoph.,  Ar  ,  693,  ei.  Brunsk 
—  Parmemd.,  ap.  Stob.,  c.  12.— Orph.,  Hymn,,  6,  5. 
He  is  said  to  pervade  tbe  universe  with  the  motion  o 
his  wings,  bringing  pure  light ;  and  thence  to  be  cc'  rv 
the  splendid,  the  aelf-illumined,  the  ruling  Priapus 
(Orph.,  Hymn.,  5,  5) ;  light  being  considered,  in  ibis 
primitive  philosophy,  aa  the  great  nutritive  principle  of 
all  things.  •  (Sop*.,  (Ed.  Tyr.,  1437.)    Wing*  are  at- 
tributed to  bim  aa  the  emblems  of  spontaneous  motion . 
and  be  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  egg  of  n  gbt, 
because  tbe  egg  was  tbe  ancient  symbol  of  organic 
matter  in  it*  inert  sUte.    (Inquiry,  6lc.  ,  <j  23. — Clou 
Journ.,  vol.  23,  p.  12.)— Tbe  aame  writer  consider? 
the  name  Priapua  aa  equivalent  to  linapvs  (BPIA- 
IlOYl),  i.  e.,  "Clamorous,'1  from  the  ancient  custom 
of  attaching  bclla  to  atatue*  and  figures  of  this  deity , 
tbe  ringing  of  bells  and  clatter  of  metal*  being  almost 
universally  employed  as  a  means  of  consecration,  and 
a  charm  against  tbe  destroying  and  inert  powers. 
(Class.  Journ.,  vol.  26,  p.  48.)    Schwenck  make* 
Priapua  identical  with  tbe  Sun,  the  great  source  of 
life  and  fecundity  ;  and  uktng  <:--.:,  "father,"  a*  a 
cognale  term,  derivea  Uoianoc  from  Bpunroc  (j3pe,  in- 
tenaive,  and  anoc),  "the  mighty  father,"  i.  e,  tbe 
great  parent  of  being.    (Andeutung.,  p.  217.) — II.  A 
town  of  Myaia,  nol  far  from  Lainpaacus,  which  bad  a 
harbour  on  tbe  Propontia.    It  derived  lis  name  from 
the  god  Priapua,  who  was  worshipped  here  with  pecu- 
liar honours ;  and  to  this  place  be  is  aaid  to  have  re- 
tired when  driven  away  from  Lampsacus.    The  mod- 
ern name  ia  Karaboa.    (PUn,  5,  31  —  Mela,  1,  19.) 

Priknk,  a  city  of  Carta,  north  of  tbe  mouth  of  the 
Meander,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mycale.  It  was 
noi  properly  a  maritime  place,  and  both  Strabo  anJ 
Ptolemy  remove  it  some  distance  inland.  Yet  Herod- 
otua  speaka  of  the  vessels  which  it  furnished  lor  the 
Ionian  fleet  (6,  8),  and  Scylax  assigns  it  two  hsrboarn 
(37).  One  of  these  waa  probably  choked  up  at  a  later 
period  by  the  alterations  which  the  Marauder  ha*  made 
along  thia  coast.  Priene  w»»  an  Ionian  colony  (Pau- 
san.,  7,  2),  and  formed  one  of  the  twelve  confederate 
cities  of  tbe  Ionian  league  ;  it  lay,  however,  according 
to  Herodotus  and  all  subsequent  writer*,  in  Can*. 
(Herod.,  1,  142.)  It  wa*  tbe  native  place  of  Bias,  one 
of  tbe  »even  sages  of  Greece.  The  ancient  city  would 
aeem  to  have  exiated  a*  late  as  A.D.  1280.  ( I' tufty- 
meres,  vol.  1,  p.  320.)  The  modem  village  of  Sasn- 
son-Kaiesi  now  occupies  its  aite.  (Manner!,  Gcogr., 
vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  264  ) 

Pbiscunds,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  gramma- 
rians of  antiquity,  surnamed  Casanensts,  either  from 
having  been  born  in  Cctarea  in  Palestine,  or  from 
having  there  principally  taught  his  art.  He  passed  a 
part  of  hia  hie  at  Cooatantinople,  durine  the  reign  of 


part 

the  Emperor  Juatinian  ;  as  appears,  not  only  from  the 
title  of  the  13th  chapter  of  the  Orthography  of  Clssi- 
odorus,  his  contemporary,  but  also  from  a  Hamburg 
manuscript  bearing  tbe  following  inscription :  "  Pns 
nam  ars  Grammatics  rin  eloquentitsimi,  grtmmatta 
Casariensis ;  senpsi  ego  Thsodorus  Dionysu  V.  D. 
memohalu  sacri  sennit,  evistolarum  et  adjtcter  V .  M 
quctstons  in  urbe  Rom*  Constant  in  opolitana  die  CaL 
Oct.  indictione  quint*,  Oltbrio  tiro  cUitssimo  Cos.* 
This  Olibrin*  waa  aole  consul  in  626,  tbe  year  in  which 
the  manuscript  waa  written,  tbe  copyiat  of  which  call* 
himself  the  disciple  of  Priscian.    (Fabr.,  BM,  Lot. , 
vol.  3,  p.  398,  ei.  Ernesti.)   Priscian  ia  tbe  author  ot 
tbe  moat  complete  grammar  that  haa  come  down  to  ns 
from  tbe  ancienta.    It  is  entitled  "  CommeutanorMm 
grammatuorum  Itbri,  xviii.,"  or  "  lie  octo  partiima 
orahonu  earundemque  constructions,"  and  is  address- 
ed to  Julian,  a  man  of 
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The  first  sixteen  books,  which  are  commonly  »tyl*d 
"  the  Great  Priscian,"  treat  of  the  eight  parts  of 
speech ;  the  last  two,  generally  called  "  the  Little  Pris- 
cian," are  occupied  with  the  Syntax.  (Putsch ,  p. 
592.)  This  is  not,  however,  the  only  grammatical 
work  of  Priscian;  we  have  also  from  him  treatises 
on  accents ;  on  the  declension  of  nouns ;  on  comic  me- 
tres ,  on  numbers,  rules,  and  measures  ("  De  figuris 
tt  nomintbus  numerorum,  et  de  normts  at  ponderi- 
Aim"),  dec.  He  is  probably,  too,  the  author  of  three 
poems,  erroneously  ascribed  to  Rhamnius  Fannius. 
One  of  these  is  a  version  of  the  Itinerary  of  Diony- 
sius  of  Charax,  the  second  is  on  weights  and  meas- 
ure*, and  the  third  on  the  stars.  The  first  of  these 
poems,  entitled  Periegesis  4  Dionysio,  or  Dt  situ  or- 
bis  terra,  is  an  imitation  rather  than  atrict  version 
of  the  Greek  original,  and  consists  of  1087  verses. 
Priscian  follows,  in  general,  the  author's  train  of  ideas  ; 
but  he  makes,  at  the  same  time,  certain  alterations 
which  he  deems  necessary,  especially  in  substituting 
Christian  ideas  for  what  related  in  the  original  to  the 
worship  of  the  heathen  gods.  To  the  description  of 
places  he  adds  various  remarkable  particulars,  gener- 
ally obtained  from  Solinus.  The  object  being  tbe  in- 
struction of  the  young,  to  whom  he  wished  to  present 
a  general  summary  of  geography,  he  write*  in  a  very 
clear  and  simple  style,  without  even  venturing  on  any 
flight  of  poetry.  1'he  poem  on  weights  and  measures 
is  incomplete ;  we  have  only  162  verses.  In  the  first 
55,  the  author  treats  briefly  of  weights,  probably  be- 
cause be  had  already  discussed  this  branch  of  his  sub- 
iect  more  fully  in  his  prose  work  already  mentioned. 
He  enters,  however,  into  very  full  details  respecting 
the  measures  of  liquids  and  fruits,  to  which  tbe  rest  of 
the  poem  is  entirely  devoted.  The  third  poem  of 
Prise ian's  contains  no  more  than  200  verses ;  it  is  a 
dry  nomenclature  of  the  stars  and  planets,  and  is  en- 
titled "  Ejntome  phetnomeiuin,"  or  "  De  Sidertbus." 
These  three  poems  sre  given  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
WernedorfJ  'a  Poetct  Lalini  M mores,  and  the  third  also 
in  Burmann's  Anthology  (vol.  2,  p.  333).  The  gram- 
matical works  of  Priscian  are  given  by  Putschius 
among  the  Grammatkt  Latini,  1605.  The  latest  edi- 
tion of  the  Grammatical  Commentaries  is  that  of 
Krehl,  Lips.,  1819,  2  vols.  8vo ;  and  of  the  minor 
works,  that  of  Lindeinann,  bugd.  Bat.,  1818.  (Scholt, 
Hist.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  3,  p.  1 13,  329.  —  Bohr,  Gtseh. 
Rom.  Lit  ,  p.  541.) 

PttvKRNox,  a  city  of  Latium,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Volsei ;  the  ancient  name  of  which  is  but  partially  lost 
in  that  of  the  modern  Piperno,  which  marks  its  situa- 
tion. Virgil  makes  it  the  birthplace  of  Camilla  (JEn., 
11,  539).  We  have  the  authority  of  the  same  poet 
(I.  e.)  for  ascribing  it  to  the  Volsei ;  but  Strabo  (231) 
would  seem  to  consider  the  Privernalea  as  a  distinct 
people  from  tbe  Volsei,  for  he  particularixea  them 
among  the  petty  nations  conquered  by  tbe  Romans 
and  incorporated  in  Latium.  The  same  geographer 
elsewhere  points  out  the  situation  of  Privernum  be- 
tween the  Latin  and  Appian  Ways.  (Strabo,  237.) 
This  apparently  insignificant  place,  trusting,  aa  it  would 
seem,  to  its  natural  strength  and  remote  situation,  pre- 
•umed  to  brave  the  vengeance  of  Rome  by  making 
incursions  on  the  neighbouring  colonies  of  Setia  and 
Norba.  (Lvo.,  7,  15.)  A  consul  was  immediately 
dei patched  to  chastise  the  offender*,  and  in  the  sub- 
mission of  tbe  town  obtained  the  honours  of  a  triumph. 
Tbe  Privernalea  again,  however,  renewed  their  hostile 
depredations  ;  and  the  offence  was  repeated  so  often, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  demolish  their  walls  and 
remove  their  senate  to  Rome.  An  assembly  was  held 
in  that  eity,  and  a  debate  ensued  on  tho  punishment 
to  be  inflicted  on  the  inhabitants  of  Privernum.  A 
deputy  of  the  conquered  town  being  asked  what  pen- 
alty their  rebellious  conduct  deserved,  boldly  replied, 
«*  Such  punishment  as  they  merit  who  claim  their  free- 


dom." The  Romans  had  the  g*nerosity  and  good 
sense  to  be  pleased  with  this  spirited  reply  ;  snd,  in- 
stead of  executing  farther  severity,  they  admitted  the 
Privemates  to  the  rights  of  Roman  citizen*.  (Lit).,  8, 
1,  seqq. —  Vol.  Max.,  6,  2.)  Festus,  however,  men- 
tions it  among  the  prefecture!,  or  those  towns  in  which 
the  prator  at  Rome  administered  justice  by  deputy. 
Frontinus  classes  Privernum  among  the  military  colo- 
nies.   (Cramer's  Arte.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  109,  seqq.) 

Probitb,  I.  M.  Aurrmus  Sbvbros,  a  native  of  Sir- 
mium  in  Pannonia.  Having  been  left  early  an  orptar 
by  his  father  Maximo*,  who  died  a  tribune  in  Egypt 
and  having  opened  a  road  to  distinction  by  his  sword, 
he  was  long  regarded  as  the  man  upon  whom  the  elec- 
tion to  tbe  empire  was,  at  one  time,  likely  to  fall. 
Aurelian,  when  appointing  him  to  tbe  command  of  the 
tenth,  his  own  legion,  which  had  been  that  of  Claudi- 
us, says  in  his  letters,  that, "  by  a  sort  of  prerogative  of 
good  fortune,  it  had  been  always  commanded  by  men 
who  were  one  day  to  be  princea."  Tacitus  had  recom 
mended  Probus  to  tho  senate  as  a  filter  person  than  him- 
self for  tbeir  sovereign ;  and,  when  acquainting  Probus 
with  the  circumstances  of  his  own  election,  wrote  to  . 
him,  "  You  know,  however,  that  the  weight  of  the  com- 
monwealth rests  rather  upon  your  shoulders,  and  the 
senate  knows  it  too."  When  tbe  tribunes,  on  the  usur- 
pation of  Florianus,  harangued  tbeir  divisions  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  camp,  they  confined  themselves,  on 
a  concerted  plan,  to  describing  what  tbe  qualities  of 
an  emperor  should  be,  without  directly  naming  Pro- 
bus  ;  but  tbe  cohorts  everywhere,  ss  by  a  unanimous 
impulse,  broke  out  into  acclamations,  "  Probua  Au- 
gustus, tbe  gods  preserve  thee  !"  Snatching  a  ourple 
robe  trom  the  statue  of  a  neighbouring  temple,  they 
threw  it  over  the  shoulders  of  Probus,  snd  hurried  him 
along  to  a  tribunal  of  turf,  which  had  been  hastily 
raised,  that  he  might  deliver  to  them  bis  inaugural  ha- 
rangue. On  the  receipt  of  the  despatches  by  the  sen- 
ate, one  of  their  number,  Manlius,  wbose  turn  it  was  to 
speak,  enlarged  upon  the  victories  of  Probus  over  tbe 
Franks  and  Alemanni,  the  Sarmatians  and  Goths,  tbe 
Partbians  and  Persians ;  on  his  respectable  life ;  his 
clemency  and  justice,  in  which  be  resembled  Trajan; 
but  he  was  interrupted  by  shouts  of  "  all,  all,"  in  at- 
teatation  of  their  unanimous  assent.  Though  the  laws 
had  not  consolidated,  tbe  grace  of  Probus  confirmed 
the  privileges  which  Tacitus  had  granted  to  the  sen- 
ste,  and  the  right  of  appointing  proconsuls,  bearing 
appeals  from  tho  courts,  and  ratifying  tbe  constitutions 
or  edicts  of  the  emperor.  The  Franks  and  Burgundi- 
ana  naving  overrun  Gaul,  Probus  marched  to  repel 
their  invasion.  In  the  several  battles  fought  400,000 
of  the  barbarians  fell,  70  cities  opened  tbeir  gates, 
the  spoil  which  bad  been  taken  was  restored,  contri 
butions  were  furnished  of  corn,  of  cattle,  of  horses 
and  of  sheep ;  16,000  Germans  were  draughted  into 
the  legions  of  Rome,  and  ni»e  princes  offered  their 
hostages  and  their  homage.  Aaving  recovered  Gaul, 
he  carried  his  arms  into  the  countries  beyond  the 
Adriatic ;  forced  the  Gets  to  submit  to  his  srms  or 
court  his  alliance;  overcame  tbe  8armata> ;  liberated 
Isauria  from  the  oppreasion  of  Palfurius,  a  famous  rob- 
ber, who  was  slain ;  obtained  by  his  arms  peaco  from 
the  Persians  ;  subdued  the  Dlemmyae,  a  people  inhab- 
iting the  borders  of  Egypt  snd  ^Ethiopia;  rescued 
Coptos  and  Ptolema'is  from  the  barbarian  yoke ;  re- 
duced Saturninus,  Proculus,  and  Bonosus,  the  former 
of  whom  had  uaurped  the  sovereignty  in  Egypt,  and 
the  two  latter  in  Gaul ;  and,  after  various  battles,  van- 
quished the  Vandals,  many  of  whom  he  had  trans- 
planted to  the  Roman  soil,  and  who  bad  broken  their 
pledge  of  fidelity.  Groups  of  sll  nationa  preceded  his 
triumphal  car.  Amid  the  transplanted  trees  that 
formed  a  forest  in  the  amphitheatre,  tbtusacde  of 
■  tags,  wild  boars,  and  goats  were  turned  loise  as 
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dred  *ara  were  exposed  to  the  archers ;  and  a  hun- 
dred lion*,  transfixed  by  the  javeltna  of  ibo  hunters, 
lay  stretched  between  Iaaurian  robber*  and  Ilk- in  my  an 
Captive*;  of  the  latter  tradition  tella  ua,  perhaps  from 
tome  peculiarity  in  their  armour,  that  they  were  head- 
leaa,  and  that  their  eyea  and  moutha  were  aeated  in 
their  breasts  —  It  waa  the  favourite  maxim  of  Probua, 
after  he  had  secured  peace  by  hia  victories,  that  in  a 
short  time  soldier*  would  be  unneeetaary.  With  the 
wisdom  of  a  statesman  and  the  policy  of  a  general,  be 
employed  tbem,  during  the  intervals  of  war,  in  the 
construction  of  bridges  and  aqueducts,  and  in  the 
planting  of  Mount  Alr.ia,  at  Sirmium,  with  vines. 
The  draining  of  a  marsh,  at  the  latter  place,  which 
waa  the  place  of  his  birth,  proved  fatal  to  bim.  The 
soldiers,  impatient  of  their  labours,  aggravated  by  a 
hot  aun,  rose  in  mutiny,  and.  pursuing  their  emjteror 
into  an  iron  turret,  which  he  had  erected  for  the  more 
convenient  inspection  of  the  workmen,  put  bim  to 
death,  in  the  50th  year  of  hia  age,  after  a  reign  of  six 
years  and  four  months,  A.D.  282.  The  deed  waa  no 
sooner  executed  than  they  repented.  They  raised  a 
monument  to  his  memory,  and  inscribed  on  the  mar- 
ble, "  Probua,  emperor,  a  man  of  real  probity,  the  con- 
queror of  the  barbarians  and  the  usurpers."  A  wea  non 
or  a  piece  of  armour  waa  the  sole  share  which  Pro  bus 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  receive  of  the  booty  of  the 
field.  On  the  soldiers  pressing  upon  him  an  Alan 
horse,  which  waa  said  to  run  a  hundred  milea  in  a  day, 
he  Mid,  "  it  waa  filter  for  a  runaway  soldier  than  for 
a  fighting  one."  The  simplicity  of  hia  manners  stri- 
kingly contrasted  with  the  pride  and  apiiit  of  hia  bear- 
ing aa  a  Roman  general.  An  embassy  from  the  Per- 
uana entered  hia  camp  with  a  pompous  retinue,  bear- 
ing presents  to  the  Emperor  of  Rome.  They  found 
htm  aeated  on  the  grass  at  the  hour  of  hia  repeat,  hard 
pease  and  coarse  bacon  forming  his  only  viands.  Look- 
tog  up  at  the  aatooiabed  aud  balf-increduloua  envoy, 
he  spoke  lightly  of  their  presents,  saying  "  that  all  their 
king  possessed  was  already  his,  and  that  he  should 
come  for  the  rest  whenever  be  chose."  Then,  remo- 
ving the  cap  which  be  wore,  and  exposing  the  crown 
of  his  head,  he  added,  "  Tell  your  master  that,  if  be 
does  not  submit  to  Rome,  I  will  make  hia  kingdom  aa 
bare  aa  this  head  ia  bald."  The  threat  waa  believed, 
and  the  auhmiasion  waa  tendered.  (Vopise.,  Vtt. 
Prob. — Zostm.  1,64,  *tqq. — Elton's  Roman  Emper- 
ors, o.  181.) — II.  iEmilius,  a  grammarian  in  the  age 
of  Theodosius.  The  lives  of  excellent  commanders, 
written  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  have  been  falsely  attrib- 
uted to  him  by  some  authors.    (Kid.  Nepos.) 

Pbocas,  a  king  of  Alba,  after  hia  father  Aventinus. 
He  was  father  of  Amuliua  and  Numitor.  (Liv.,  1,  3. 
-Ovid,  Met.,  14,  622  — Ktrg ,  Mn.,  6,  767.) 

Pbochvta,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  and 
adjacent  to  ^Enaria.  It  is  now  Proctda.  (Virg., 
Mn.,  9,  714  — Si/.  Jtal,  8,  642.)  The  poet  last 
quoted  makes  Prochyta  to  have  been  placed  on  the 
giant  Mimas,  aa  Inanme  waa  on  Iapetua  or  Typhoeus 
(12,  147). 

PaocLcs,  a  son  of  Aristodemua  and  Argia,  and 
twin-brother  of  Eurystbenea.    (Kid  Euryslhenes.) 

PaocLfn*,  the  descendants  of  Procles,  who  eat  on 
the  throne  of  Sparta  together  with  the  Euryathenid». 
(Vid.  Eurysthencs.) 

Proclus,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  the  New-Pla- 
tonic sect,  born  at  Constantinople  A.D.  412.  He 
spent  his  ardent  and  enthusiastic  youth  at  Xanthua,  in 
Lycia,  a  city  devoted  to  Apollo  and  Minerva,  where 
his  parents  resided  ;  and  from  this  circumstance  he 
waa  called  "  the  Lycian."  From  Xanthua  he  removed 
to  Alexandrea,  where  be  attended  the  lectures  of 
OlvmpioJorus,  a  celebrated  Pythagorean.  From  Al- 
exandrea be  went  to  Athens,  and  became  the  disciple 
•f  the  Platonist  Syrianua.and  of  Aacleptgenia,  daugh- 
ter »f  Plutarch.  At  the  age  of  twenty -eight  he  wrote 
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its  Commentary  on  the  luneetu  •/  Plait  mhich  » 
generally  regarded  aa  a  masterpiece  of  erudition 
Syrianue  designated  him  as  hia  successor,  and  (ton 
this  circumstance  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Jha&t 
chut  (A<acV>r*r,  "  successor").    Proclus  threw  bun 
self  blindly  into  the  mystic  theology  of  the  day,  aot 
Mas  initiated  into  the  arcana  of  all  the  Oriental  set:? 
He  united  an  imaginative  temper  to  great  le*n,n.g 
but  was  unable  to  balance  his  acquirements  by  an« 
weight  of  understanding.    He  looked  upon  the  Orphic 
Hymns  and  Chaldean  Oracles,  which  he  had  diligent 
ly  studied,  aa  divine  revelations,  and.  capable  of  be 
coming  instrumental  to  philosophy  by  means  of  e&  il 
legortcal  exposition  ;  whereby,  also,  be  endeavouro 
to  make  Plato  and  Aristotle  agree.    He  called  him 
aelf  the  last  link  of  the  Henneic  chain,  that  is,  the  lu 
of  men  consecrated  by  Hermes,  in  whom,  by  perpet 
ual  tradition,  was  preserved  the  occuli  knowledge  o 
the  mysteries.    (Marini,  Vita  Prodi,  p.  63,  scaq  .- 
Id.  ibid.,  p.  76.)    He  elevated  faith  above  scieoct 
as  forming  a  closer  bond  of  union  with  Good  and  Urn 
ty.    (Tktolog.  Plat.,  I.  25,  29.)    His  sketch  of  phi 
losophy  contsins  a  commentary  on  the  doctrine*  ot 
Plolinue,  and  an  attempt  to  establish  this  point,  that 
there  ia  but  one  real  cause  and  principle  of  all  things, 
and  that  this  principle  ia  Unity,  which  prod  aces  all 
things  in  one  uniform  order,  by  triads.   His  obscure 
system  was  founded  on  an  imperfect  analysis  and  syn- 
thesis of  the  properties  of  Being,  of  which  it  admitted 
three  grand  divisions.  Existence.  Life,  and  Reason,  ox 
Nour.    All  these  he  derived  from  Unity,  and  mads 
them  the  source  of  three  other  triads.     He  distin- 
guished the  Divinities  (making  these  also  descend 
from  Unity  and  give  birth  to  triadai  into  Intelligible 
and  Intelligent,  Supernatural  and  Natural ;  attributed 
a  supernatural  efficacy  to  the  name  of  the  Supreme 
Meing ;  and.  Ilk  a  bis  predecessors,  eialied  Theurgy 
above  Philosophy.    Proclus  also  attacked  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  being  principally  offended  by  the  doctnoe 
of  the  creation  of  the  world.    In  his  three  treatises 
on  Providence,  Fate,  and  Evil,  he  stales  with  great 
ability  hia  notion  that  the  latter  does  not  spring  from 
Matter,  but  from  the  limitation  of  power,  and  labours 
to  reconcile  the  ayatem  of  Plotmoa  with  the  cooclu 
sions  uf  sound  reason.    Proclus  died  A  D.  485,  with 
a  reputation  for  wisdom  and  even  for  miraculous  pow  - 
ers  approaching  adoration,  leaving  behind  him  a  crowd 
of  followers.    (Tennemann,  Manual  of  PkxlosvpKij . 
p.  200,  aeqa.,  Johnson's  transl) — The  beat  edition  ol 
the  entire  works  of  this  philosopher  is  that  of  Cousin, 
1820-27,  Paris,  6  vola.  8vo.    We  have  of  Proctes, 
1.  A  work  on  the  Theology  of  Plato  (Eic  rv»  IUUi- 
rwvof  ^toXoyiaf),  in  six  hooka    II  was  published  in 
1618,  fol.,  from  the  Hamburg  press — 2  Th>c*efrical 
Institutes  (iroixrUtOis  tieoXoyirq),  the  best  edition  ol 
which  is  that  of  Creuaer,  Prantof.,  1823,  8vo. — 3.  A 
work  On  Motion  (flrei  ntvpoevc),  also  entitled  Sroi- 
Xtiuotc  oWffunf  ("  Physical  Institute*"},  the  best  edi 
lion  of  which  is  that  of  Wels,  Basil.,  1 546,  8vo. — 4. 
A  Commentary  on  the  Works  and  Days  of  Htstod 
(Trouvmia  tic  rd  'Kotodov  'Epyo  aai  H/tepce.),  ap- 
pended aa  scholia  to  some  of  the  editions  of  Hesiod. 
5.  A  Grammatical  Ckrtstomatky  (Xpeeropaiteta  ypem- 
paruai),  in  two  books.    It  is  a  sort  of  treatise  on 
style,  extracted  and  derived  from  the  ancient  gramma- 
rians, and  its  principal  object  is  to  point  out  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  poetry,  and  the  writers  who  have  die 
tinguished  themselves  in  the  same.    We  have  only 
fragments  of  this  work  remaining,  which  lead  as  tr 
regret  very  deeply  the  loss  of  the  other  portions 
These  fragments  are  of  three  kinda :  (a)  Notices  ex 
tractcd  from  the  Chreatomathy  by  Photiua,  and  pre 
served  in  hia  Bibliolheca.    (/?)  A  Life  of  Homer,  which 
owes  its  preservation  to  its  having  been  placed  by 
some  copyists  at  the  bead  of  certain  MSS.  of  the  Iliad, 
(y)  Argumenta  of  manv  o«  the  minor  epic  poems,  ap 
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pertaining  to  the  mythic  and  Trojan  cycles,  now  lost. 
—6.  Eightetn  Arguments  against  the  Christiana 
(*Ej«r«p»j>/*ara  117  card  Xpurriavuv).  In  ibis  work 
Proclas  attempts  to  prove  the  eternity  of  the  world, 
that  favourite  thesis  of  Platonism.  The  treatise  would 
probably  have  been  lost,  had  not  Johannes  Philoponus 
writton  a  refutation,  in  which  he  has  literally  inserted 
the  work  which  he  attacks. — 7.  A  Commentary  on  ike 
Ttm&us  of  Plato  (Eic  rov  row  IlAurovoc  Tiftatov 
in  five  books.  As  these  five  books  con- 
tain no  more  than  one  third  of  the  dialogue,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  this  work  may  not  have  reached  as  entire. 
It  is  regarded  as  the  best  of  the  productions  of  Pro- 
elos,  and  has,  moreover,  the  accidental  merit  of  having 
preserved  for  us  the  work  of  Timaos  of  Locri,  because, 
viewing  it  as  the  source  whence  Plato  derived  his  ma- 
terials, he  placed  it  at  the  head  of  his  commentary. — 
8.  A  Commentary  on  the  First  Ala/nodes  of  Plato 
(Elf  row  TlUruvoe  wpurov  ' AXKAiiidm*).  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Creuzer,  Franco/.,  1820,  8vo.— 9. 
Commentary  on  the  Republic  of  Plato  ( Etc  Tyv  IIAa- 
ruvoe  KoXtreiav),  ice.  (Schbll,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol. 
7,  p.  104,  ttqq.) — Proclus  was  also  the  author  of  six 
hymns,  one  to  the  Sun,  another  to  the  Muses,  two  to 
Venus,  one  to  Hecate  and  Janus,  and  one  to  Minerva. 
They  belong  properly  to  the  same  class  with  the  Or- 
phic hymns.    The  latest  edition  of  the  H  *mns  is  that 

Boissonadc,  farts,  1824,  32ino. 

Procnc.    Vid.  Philomela.' 

Proconnbsds  (or  the  Isle  of  Stag*),  at  :sland  and 
city  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  northeast  of  Cyzt  is.  It  is 
now  Marmara,  whence  the  modom  name  01  the  Pro- 
pontis  is  derived  (Sea  of  Marmara).  Proumnesus 
was  much  celebrated  for  its  marble  quarries,  which 
supplied  most  of  the  public  buildings  in  Cyzicus  with 
their  materials.  (Strabo,  588.)  The  marble  was 
white,  with  black  streaks  intermixed.  (Blashu,  Ca- 
ryopk.  de  Marm.  Antiq.)  Aristeae,  who  wrote  a  po- 
em on  the  Arimaspians,  was  a  native  of  the  city. 
[Herod.,  4,  14  —  Strab.,  688.) 

Procopius,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  historians 
of  the  Eastern  empire.*  He  was  born  st  Cssarea  in 
Palestine,  and  exercised  at  Constantinople  the  profes- 
sion of  rhetorician  and  sophist.  It  hss  been  disputed 
whether  he  was  a  Christian  or  not.  The  indifference 
and  ailence  with  which  ho  passes  over  the  religious 
disputes  that  agitated  the  Church  in  his  day  have 
caused  him  to  be  suspected  of  paganism,  but  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  he  regarded  these  miserable 
quarrels  aa  unworthy  to  occupy  a  place  in  a  political 
history-  Justin  the  elder  assigned  him  to  Belisarius 
as  his  secretary  and  counsellor,  with  the  charge  of  ac- 
companying this  general  in  his  several  expeditions. 
This  nomination  took  place  a  short  time  previous  to 
A.D.  527,  the  year  when  Justin  died.  Belisarius, 
whom  he  had,  in  consequence  of  this  appointment, 
followed  in  his  campaign  in  Africa  against  the  Van- 
dals, sent  him  to  Syracuse,  on  some  business  relative 
to  the  army.  In  566  ho  employed  him  usefully  in  his 
campaign  against  the  Goths  in  Italy.  Subsequently 
to  559  he  was  named  a  aenator,  and  about  562  prefect 
of  Constantinople,  a  place  which  Justinian  afterward 
took  from  him.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age. — In  his 
History  of  hie  own  times  (Twv  xaff  avrov  loropiuv 
3tf>Xia  6kto),  in  eight  books,  of  which  the  first  four 
bear  the  title  of  Pertica,  and  the  others  that  of  Goth- 
tea,  Procopius  describes  the  wars  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire  with  the  Persians,  the  Vandals,  the  Moors, 
and  the  Goths,  adding  to  the  narrative,  from  time  to 
time,  ah  account  of  contemporaneous  events.  Ac- 
cording to  two  modern  Oriental  scholars,  Procopius 
derived  his  materials  for  an  account  of  Persia  and  Ar- 
menia from  the  Armenian  work  of  the  Bishop  Puzunt 
Posdas,  who  wss  born  at  Constantinople,  of  Greek 
parents,  and  who  wrote  a  history  of  Armenia  in  six 
W»ks,  of  which  the  last  four  have  reached  us.  ( Cka- 
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han  de  Cnbitd,  and  F.  Martin.-  •  Reencttnet  tut 
rHtst.  anciemte  Je  VAsie,  Paris,  1806,  8vo.  p.  294.) 
I  Procopius  is  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  Atucdota, 
!  or  secret  history,  in  which  Justinian  and  his  Empress 
I  Theodora  are  represented  in  the  most  odious  light. 
I  Procopius  assigns  as  a  reason  for  writing  thin  last 
work,  that  in  hia  history  he  could  not  apeak  of  per- 
I  sons  and  things  ss  he  wished.    He  was  the  author  of 
a  third  work,  "On  the  edifices  erected  by  the  Emperor 
Justinian."  Aa  an  eyewitness  of  many  events  which 
he  describes,  Procopius  is  entitled  to  great  attention 
He  writes  like  one  free  from  all  the  prejudices  of  hia 
age  ;  when,  however,  he  makes  mention  of  the  em- 
peror and  his  court,  he  appears  et  titled  only  to  that 
degree  of  credit  which  is  due  to  .me  who  writes  un 
der  the  constraint  and  eye  of  his  prince.    The  works 
of  Procopius  form  part  of  the  collection  of  the  By- 
zantine historians.    (Scholl,  vol.  6,  p.  349,  scqq.) 

Procrustes,  a  famous  robber  of  Attica,  killed  by 
Theseus  near  the  Cephissua.  He  compelled  travel- 
lers to  lie  down  on  a  couch,  and,  il"  their  length  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  couch,  ^«  lopped  off  as  much  of 
their  limbs  ss  would  suffice  to  make  the  length  equal. 
If  they  were  shorter  than  the  couch,  he  stretched 
them  to  the  requisite  length.  Theseus  proceeded 
against  and  slew  him.  According  to  Plutarch,  his 
true  name  was  Damastes,  and  Procrustes  was  only  a 
surname.  (Plut.,  Vtt.  This.,  11.)  Pausan'is,  on 
the  other  hand,  makes  it  to  have  been  Polj^mon. 
(Pause*.,  1,  38.) 

Proculkius,  a  Roman  knight,  and  the  « itimate 
friend  of  Augustus,  who  held  him  in  such  high  esteem 
as  to  entertain  thoughts  at  one  time  of  making  him  his 
son-in-law.  He  is  celebrated  by  Horace  for  his  fra- 
ternal affection  towards  his  brothers  L.  Licir.ius  and 
M.  Terenlius.  They  had  lost  their  estates  for  siding 
with  the  party  of  Pompey,  and  Proculeius  thereupon 
generously  shared  his  own  with  them.  He  was  the 
individual  sent  by  Augustus  to  Cleopatra  to  endeavour 
to  bring  her  alive  into  his  presence.  He  destroy;  i 
himself  when  suffering  under  a  severe  malady,  (/lo- 
re/., Od,  2,  2,  6—Ptin.,  36,  24.) 

Proculus,  I.  Julius,  a  Roman,  who,  after  the 
death  of  Romulus,  declared  that  he  had  seen  him  in 
appearance  more  than  human,  and  that  he  had  ordered 
him  to  bid  the  Romans  offer  him  sacrificea  ir>Jer  the 
name  of  Quirinus,  and  to  rest  assured  that  R>me  was 
destined  by  the  gods  to  become  the  capil  J  of  the 
world.  (Plut.,  Vtt.  Rom.— Lit  ,  1,  IB.) — Ii.  A  Re 
man  elegiac  poet,  mentioned  by  Ovid  as  an  imitator  ot 
Callimachus.  (Ep.  ex  Pont.,  4,  16,  53.)—  III.  A 
Roman  lawyer  mentioned  in  the  Pandects.  He  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  aame  with  the 
Proculus  of  whom  Tacitus  speaks  as  prctorian  pra>- 
fect  in  tho  reign  of  Otho.  (Tacit ,  Hi»t.,  I,  87.)  He 
gave  name  to  the  legal  party  termed  Proeulianx 
(Dig.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  leg.  2.) 

Procy/on,  a  constellation,  so  called  from  its  rising 
just  before  the  dog-star  (Ylpoevuv,  from  irrp,  "5«- 
fore,"  "  in  front  of,"  and  kvuv,  "  a  dog*') ;  whence  it* 
Latin  name  of  Antecanis  or  Ante-Canem.  (Compare 
Cicero,  N.  D.,  2,  41.— Plin  ,  18,  28.  and  the  remarks 
of  Ideler  on  the  last-cited  authority.  —  Sternnamcn, 
p.  283.) 

PaooTcos,  a  sophist  and  rhetorician  of  Iulis  in  the 
island  of  Ceos,  contemporary  with  Democritus  and 
Gorgias  of  Leontini,  and  a  disciple  of  Protagoras 
He  flourished  in  tho  86th  Olympiad,  and  had,  among 
other  disciples,  Socrates,  Euripides,  Theramenes,  and 
Isocrates.  His  countrymen,  after  bestowing  upon 
him  several  public  employments,  had  sent  him,  it 
seems,  aa  ambaasador  to  Athens,  and  he  was  so  weL 
received  here  as  to  he  induced  to  open  a  school  of 
rhetoric.  Plato,  who  makes  frequent  mention  of  him, 
and  even  with  applause,  but  lot  without  sometimes 
employing  irony,  insinuates,  that  a  lesire  .if  gain 
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prompted  Prodicus  to  open  this  school,  and,  indeed, 
Be  aroused  considerable  wealth  bv  his  lectures.  Phi- 
lostratus  also  declares  that  Prodicus  was  food  of  mon- 
ey. He  used  to  go  from  one  city  to  another  display- 
ing his  eloquence,  and,  though  he  did  it  in  a  merce- 
nary way  be  nevertheless  bad  great  honours  pai  1  to 
bin  in  Thebes,  and  still  greater  in  Lacedemon.  Hta 
charge  to  a  pupil  was  fitly  drachma  The  style  of 
Prodi:  js  must  have  been  very  eloquent,  since  such 
numberi  flocked  to  bear  him,  although  be  had  a  disa- 
greeable voice.  {Pktloatr.,  Vti.  Soph  )  It  is  related 
that  Xenophon,  when  a  prisoner  in  Bceotia,  being  de- 
sirou*  of  hearing  Prodicus,  procured  toe  requisite  bail, 
and  went  and  gratified  his  curiosity.  (Pktloatr.,  I.  e  ) 
Pew  pieces  have  been  oftener  referred  to  than  that  in 
which  Prodicus  narrated  what  is  termed  "  The  Choice 
cf  Hercules."  The  original  is  lost;  but  we  have  the 
substance  of  it  in  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon  (2,  I, 
21).  Prodicus  was  at  last  put  to  death  by  the  Athe- 
nians, on  the  chsrge  of  corrupting  their  youth.  Sex- 
tus  Empmcus  ranks  him  among  the  atheists,  and  Ci- 
cero remarks  that  some  of  his  doelnnes  were  subver- 
sive of  all  religion.  (Cic.,  N.  D.,  1,  ad  Jin.—Bat/lr, 
Jhct.,  a.  v  ) 

PrcetIdrs,  the  daughters  of  Prcetus,  king  of  Argo- 
lis,  were  three  in  number,  I.ysippe,  lphiocV\  snd  Iphi- 
anassa.  They  were  seized  with  insanity  for  contemn- 
ing, according  to  one  account,  the  rites  of  Bacchus. 
(Apoilod.,  2,  2.—  Euatoth.  od  Od.,  15,  p.  1746.) 
Another  legend  msde  them  to  have  been  thus  punished 
for  casting  ridicule  on  Juno  and  her  temple.  (Sckol. 
ad  Od.,  lf>,  225  )    While  under  the  influence  of  their 


pbrensy,  the  P  roe  tides  roamed  over  the 


the 


woods,  the  wastes  of  Argolis  and  Arcadia,  fancying 
themselves  chsnged  into  cows.  (  Vtrg .,  Erlog.,  5, 48 
— Serv.,  ad  loe.)  Prostua  thereupon  applied  to  Me- 
lampus  to  cure  his  daughtera  ;  but  the  soothsayer,  who 
was  the  first  that  eierctsed  the  art  of  medicine,  de- 
manded beforehand,  as  a  recompense,  one  third  of  the 
kingdom.  Prostus  refused.  Thereupon  the  madness 
of  the  maidens  increased,  and  even  extended  to  the 
other  women,  who  killed  their  children,  abandoned 
their  dwellings,  and  fled  to  the  wilds.  The  reluc- 
tance of  Prostua  was  now  overcome,  and  he  offered  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  Melampus ;  but  the  sooth- 
sayer would  not  now  employ  his  art  without  another 
third  of  the  realm  being  given  to  his  brother  Bias. 
Prcetus,  fearing  that  delay  would  only  make  him  ad- 
vance farther  in  hie  demand,  consented,  and  Melam- 
pus set  shout  the  cure.  He  took  a  number  of  the 
ablest  young  men  of  the  place,  and  made  them,  with 
shouts  and  a  certain  inspired  kind  of  dance,  chase  the 
maidens  from  the  mountains  to  Sicyon.  In  the  chaae, 
Iphmoe,  the  eldeal  of  the  Proctiden,  died  ;  but  the  oth- 
ers were  restored  to  sanity  ;  and  Prcetus  gave  them  in 
marriage  to  Melampus  snd  his  brother  Bias.  (Keigkt- 
Uy'a  Mythology,  p.  413.)  A  fragment  of  Hesiod, 
cited  by  Eustathius  (/.  e  ),  describes  the  complaint  of 
the  Pnxtide*  as  a  species  of  leprosy,  a  malady  often 
followed  by  insanity.  The  cure  appears  to  have  been 
effected  by  the  cutaneous  transpiration  brought  al>oui 
by  the  violent  exercise  to  which  the  daughters  of  Prce- 
tus were  subjected,  and  also  to  their  having  been 
made  to  bathe  after  this  in  the  waters  of  the  Anigrus, 
which  were  long  after  this  famous  for  their  medical 
virtues  in  healing  the  leprosy.  (Strabo,  533. — Spren- 
gel.  Hut  de  la  Med  ,  vol.  1,  p  95,  acq.) 

Paorrus.  a  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Abas  and  Ocalea. 
He  was  twin  brother  to  Acrnius,  with  whom  he  quar- 
relled even  before  their  birth.  Thia  dissension  be- 
tween the  two  brothers  increased  with  their  years. 
After  *heir  father's  death,  they  both  tried  to  obtain  the 
kingdom  of  Argos  ;  but  the  claims  of  Acrisius  pre- 
vsiled,  and  Prostua  left  Peloponnesus,  and  retired  to 
the  court  of  Jubates,  king  of  Lycia,  where  he  married 
Stenobma.  called  by  some  Antes  or  Antiope.  He  af- 
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terward  returned  to  Argolis,  and,  by  tricars*  a(  tus  la 
ther-in-lsw,  he  made  himself  master  of  TirjMbaa 
Stencba-a  bud  accompanied  her  tosband  to  Gieece 
and  she  became  by  him  mother  of  the  Provides,  and 
of  a  son  called  Mt-gapenthea,  who,  after  his  father's 
death,  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Tirynthus  (Yd. 
Stenoboea  — ApoUod  .  2,  it  ) 

PaoMBTHBOs,  a  son  of  lapetne,  by  Clvment  .  one  of 
the  Oceenides.  He  was  brother  of  Epimctheus,  Me- 
ncslius,  and  Atlas,  and  waa  fabled  to  have  aurp^ted 
all  mankind  in  sagacity.  In  Prometheus  and  Lpune- 
theus  arc  pcrkonihcd  the  intellectual  vigour  and  weak- 
ness of  man.  In  this  myth,  however,  there  is  grt-ai 
confusion,  for  its  original  sense  atcms  to  have  been 
lost  very  early,  and  Prometheus  to  have  been  viewed 
as  a  Titan,  and  the  creator  or  instructor  of  men.  Is 
Homer  there  is  no  allusion  whatever  to  Prometheus. 
Hesiod,  however,  says,  that  when  the  gods  and  men 
had  a  controversy  at  Mecone,  Prometheus  took  an  ox, 
and,  dividing  it.  put  the  flc*h  and  entrails  in  lite  hale, 
and,  wrapping  the  bones  up  in  the  inside  fat,  desired 
Jupiter  to  take  which  he  would.  Tbe  god.  thoagt 
aware  of  the  deceit,  selected  the  bones  and  fat.  and  to 
revenge  be  withheld  fire  from  man.  But  Prometheus 
again  deceived  him,  and,  stealing  the  fire  to  a  1 
staff  (vupthtf,  ferula),  brought  it  and  gave  it  u> 
Jupiter  then  sent  Pandora  on  earth,  to  deceive  man  tc 
his  ruin,  and  be  bound  Prometheus  with  chaina  to  s 
pillsr.  and  sent  an  eagle  to  prey  without  ceaaing  or 
bis  liver,  which  grew  every  night  as  much  as  it  had 
lost  in  the  day.  After  a  long  interval  of  lime,  how- 
ever (according  to  aome,  thirty  thousand  v  cars).  Her- 
culea  alew  the  eagle  and  freed  the  sufferer.  (Blomf., 
Gloaa  od  Mack.,  P.  V.,  94.)— In  this  narrative  there 
is  a  combination  of  a  local  myth  of  Sicyon  (anciently 
called  Mecone)  with  a  doctrine  of  a  much  higher  na- 
ture. The  former  legend  was  manifestly  devised  to 
account  for  the  custom  at  Sicyon,  as  at  Sparta,  of  of- 
fering to  the  gods  in  sacrifice  the  bones  of  tbe  victim 
wrapped  in  the  caul,  instead  of  some  of  tbe  choicest 
parts  of  the  flesh  as  elsewhere.  ( Weleler.  Tnl.,  78. 
—  Voaa.,  Myth.  Br.,  vol.  2,  p.  353.  atqa.)  The  1st- 
ter  myth  msy  be,  perhaps,  thus  explained.  The  first 
men  lived  in  a  atate  of  bliss  on  tbe  abundant  produc- 
tions of  the  earth.  The  spring  was  perpetual,  and 
the  cold  was  unfelt,  and  tbey  therefore  needed  not  fire, 
which  Jupiter,  in  kindness,  withheld  from  them.  Bat 
the  inquisitive  and  inventive  genius  (i.  e.,  Prometheus) 
introduced  fire,  and  the  arts  which  result  from  it,  and 
man  henceforth  became  a  prey  to  care  and  anxiety,  the 


lore  of  gain, 


otht 


evil  pasMons  which  tonne.it 


him,  and  which  are  personified  in  the  eagle  that  fed  < 
the  inconsumable  liver  of  Prometheus.    (Muller,  Pre- 
leg.,  p.  122.  —  Petrontua,  ap.  Fulgent  ,  2,  9.)    In  a 
word,  we  have  here  a  Grecian  myth  of  the  fall  of 
man,  which  we  shall  find  carried  out  in  that  of  Pan- 
dora.   (Vtd  Pandora.) — Tbe  simple  narrative  of  He- 
siod wss,  as  usual,  expanded  by  later  writers,  and 
Mount  Caucasus  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  Pro- 
metheus' punishment    Tbe  pragma  Users  «*»o  explain- 
ed the  myth  after  their  own  fashion.    Prometheus  was, 
tbey  say,  a  king  of  tbe  Scythians,  and  bia  country 
was  wasted  by  a  river  named  Eagle  ('Arror),  whose 
inundations  when  he  waa  unable  to  prevent,  his  sub- 
jects laid  him  in  chaina.    but  Hercules,  coming  thith- 
er, opened  a  passage  for  the  Eagle  into  the  sea,  and 
thus  freed  tbe  captive  monarch.    (Apoll.  Rkod.,  2, 
1248  )— The  name  of  Prometheus  led  to  bis  being 
viewed  as  the  bes  tower  of  all  knowledge  on  mankind. 
(Mack.,  Prom.  Vinet.,  442.  sec.  —  Id.  *©.,  505.  tee.; 
A  philosophical  myth,  in  Plato,  says  that  the  god* 
formed  man  and  other  animals  of  slay  end  fire  within 
the  earth,  and  then  committed  to  Prometheus  and  his 
brother  the  task  of  distributing  powers  and  qualities 
to  them.    Epimetbeus  prayed  to  be  allowed  to  make 
the  distribution,   Prometheus  assented  ;  but. 
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came  to  survey  the  work,  h*  round  that  the  silly  Epi- 
metheus  had  abundantly  furnished  the  inferior  animals, 
while  men  wu  left  naked  end  helpless.  As  the  day 
for  their  emerging  from  the  earth  was  at  hand,  Pro- 
metheus was  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  At  length,  as  the 
only  remedy,  be  stole  fire,  and  with  it  the  artist- skill 
of  Minerva  and  Vulcan,  and  gave  ii  to  man.  He  was 
also  regarded  as  the  creator  of  the  human  race.  An- 
other legend  said,  that  all  mankind  having  perished  in 
Deucalion's  flood,  Jupiter  directed  Prometheus  and 
Minerva  to  make  images  of  clay,  on  which  be  caused 
the  winds  to  blow,  and  thus  gave  them  life.  (Etym. 
Mag.,  el  Steph.  Byt.,  a.  v.  'Ixovtov.)  A  third  said, 
thai  Prometheus  had  formed  a  man  of  clay,  and  Mi- 
nerva, beholding  it,  offered  him  her  aid  in  procuring 
anything  in  heaven  that  might  contribute  to  its  per- 
fection. Prometheus  aaid,  that  he  could  not  tell  what 
there  might  be  in  heaven  suitable  for  bis  purpose,  un- 
less be  could  go  thither  and  judge  for  himself.  The 
goddess  then  bore  him  to  heaven  in  her  aevenfold 
shield,  and  there,  seeing  everything  animated  by  the 
celestial  heat,  he  secretly  applied  his  ferula  to  the 
wheel  of  the  sun's  chariot,  and  thua  stole  some  of  the 
fire,  which  he  then  applied  to  the  breast  of  his  man, 
and  thus  animated  him.  Jupiter,  to  punish  Promethe- 
us, bound  bim,  and  appointed  a  vulture  to  prey  upon 
hie  liver,  and  the  incensed  gods  sent  fevers  and  oth- 
er diseases  among  men.  (Apoltod.,  1,  7,  1.  —  Ovid, 
Met.,  I,  82.— Horai.,  0d.t  1,  3,  29,  icq.  —  Sert.  ad 
Virg.,  Eclog.,  6,  42.) — On  the  story  of  Prometheus 
has  been  founded  the  following  very  pretty  fable : 
When  Prometheus  hsd  stolen  fire  from  heaven  for 
the  good  of  mankind,  they  were  so  ungrateful  as  to 
betray  bim  to  Jupiter.  For  their  treachery,  they  got 
in  reward  a  remedy  against  the  evils  of  old  age ;  but, 
not  duly  considering  the  value  of  the  gift,  instead  of 
carrying  it  themselves,  they  put  it  on  the  back  of  an 
aaa,  and  let  him  trot  on  before  them.  It  was  sum- 
mer-time, and  the  ass,  quite  overcome  by  thirst,  went 
up  to  a  fountain  to  drink ;  but  a  snake  forbade  all  ap- 
proach. The  ass,  ready  to  faint,  most  earnestly  im- 
plored relief.  The  cunning  snake,  who  knew  the 
value  of  the  borden  which  the  ass  bore,  demanded  it 
as  the  price  of  access  to  the  fount.  The  ass  was 
forced  to  comply,  and  the  snake  obtained  possession 
of  the  gift  of  Jupiter,  but  with  it,  as  a  punishment  or 
his  art,  ho  got  the  thirst  of  the  ass.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  snake,  by  casting  his  skin  annually,  renews  his 
youth,  while  man  is  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  the 
evils  of  old  ago.  Tbe  malignant  snakes,  moreover, 
when  they  have  an  opportunity,  communicate  their 
thirst  to  mankind  by  biting  them.  (Mlian,  Nat.  An., 
6,  51.  —  Nicander,  Tker.,  340,  »eq.  —  Sckol..  ad  loc.) 
— Tbe  wife  of  Prometheus  was  Pandora  (Heaiod,  ap. 
Schol.  ad  A  poll.  Rhod,  3,  1066),  or  Clymeoe  {Sckol. 
ad  Od ,  10,  2),  or  Hesione  (Mack.,  Prom.  Vinct., 
560),  or  Asia  (Herod.,  4,  45).  His  only  child  was 
Deucalion.  (Keightley'a  Mythology,  p.  268,  aeqq.)— 
Koscnmuller  Bees  in  the  fable  of  Prometheus  a  resem- 
olance  to  tbe  scripture  account  of  the  fall  (Roaenm., 
od  Gen.,  3,  7  —  Schut2,  Excura.  1,  od  Prom.  Vinct. 
—BtUtmann,  Mythologua,  vol.  1,  p.  60.)  Others  car- 
ry this  theory  still  farther,  and  in  the  combined  fables 
of*  Prometheus,  Epimetheus,  and  Pandora,  discover  an 
analogy,  not  only  to  the  fall  of  Adam,  but  also  to  the 
promise  of  a  Redeemer.  (Compare  Home1  a  Intro- 
duction, vol.  1,  p.  163,  Am.  ed.)  Nay,  some  of  the 
early  fathers  even  proceeded  to  the  length  of  tracing  a 
resemblance  between  Prometheus  and  our  Saviour. 
(Schutz.  Excura.,  ubi  aupra.)  Another  solution  of 
this  myth  refers  it  to  the  overthrow  of  some  early  re- 
ligions system  in  Greece.  Tzelzes,  in  his  scholia  on 
Lycopbron  (v.  1191).  relates,  that  Ophion,  and  Euryn- 
oine,  daughter  of  Ocoanus,  reigned  over  the  gods 
previous  to  Saturn  and  Rhea.  Saturn  overthrew 
Ophion.  and  Rhea  overcame  Eurvnome  in  wrestling, 
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and  they  burled  Aem  l*oih  to  Tartarus.  Prometheus 
conquered  by  Jove  is  thought  to  be  a  tradition  of  a 
similar  nature  ;  and  an  ancient  monument  at  Athena, 
at  tbe  entrance  of  a  temple  of  Minerva,  in  the  Aci- 
demia, fully  testified,  if  we  believe  the  scholiast  tc 
Sophocles  ((Ed.  Col  ,  57),  tbe  priority  of  tbe  Tilaa 
Prometheus  to  the  Homeric  Vulcan.  Promtineus 
and  V  ulcan  were  there  represented,  and  the  fcssner, 
as  tbe  first  and  eldest  of  the  two,  held  a  aceptre  in  his 
hand  (opev  npoprfltvc,  rtpuroc  *ai  irpeoivrepoc,  kv  6t£  • 
id  OK^rrrpov  Iguv,  6  6i  'Hfatoroc  vioc  koI  dtvre[<t) 
Compare  Constant,  de  la  Religion,  vol.  2,  p.  316. 
Kruse  adopts  the  same  opinion,  and  makes  the  contest 
in  question  to  have  taken  place  between  the  Pelasgi  on 
Olympus  (the  fabled  aeatof  Jove),  and  some  primitive 
race  occupying  the  region  of  Mount  Othrys,  the  latter 
of  whom  were  conquered,  and  compelled  to  wander 
from  their  previous  settlements  towards  the  mountains 
of  Caucasus.    (Kruae,  Hcllaa,  vol.  1,  p.  471.) 

PbonapIdbs,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  a  native  ot 
Athens,  and  tbe  reputed  preceptor  of  Homer.  (Diod. 
Sic.,  3,  66.— Fabric.,  Biol.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  27.) 

Pbonuba,  a  surname  of  Juno,  because  ahe  presided 
over  marriages.    (Vid.  Juno.) 

PbofkbtIus,  Sextus  Aurelius,  a  celebrated  Roman 
elegiac  poet,  born  in  Utnbria  on  the  confines  of  Etru- 
lia.  Seven  towns  of  the  Umbrian  territory  disputed 
with  each  other  the  honour  of  being  the  birthplace  of 
Propertiua.  From  the  poet's  own  account,  Mevania 
(the  modern  Bevagna)  appears  to  prefer  the  strongest 
claims  on  this  head  (4,  1,  121).  The  lime  of  Proper- 
tins'  birlb  has  also  been  made  a  subject  of  controversy, 
being  placed  by  some  writers  as  early  as  696  A.U.C., 
and  by  others  aa  late  as  705.  From  the  import,  df 
eight  lines  in  the  fourth  book  of  bis  elegies  (4,  1,  123), 
which  refer  to  himself,  the  year  of  his  birth  may  b« 
most  safely  plsced  between  these  periods,  and  no  great 
error  will  probably  be  committed  if  it  be  fixed  in  toe 
year  700.  In  these  verses  we  are  told  that  bis  father 
died  prematurely,  while  Propertiua  was  yet  young,  and 
that  his  inheritance,  about  the  same  tune,  was  divided 
among  the  soldiery. — Propertiua  was  descended  of  an 
equestrian  family  of  considerable  possessions.  But, 
his  father  having  espoused  the  side  of  tbe  consul  Lucius 
Antonius,  brother  of  tbe  triumvir,  in  the  dissensions 
that  arose  with  Octavios,  he  waa  made  prisoner  on  the 
capture  of  Perugia,  and  slain  at  the  altar  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Julius  Csssar.  About  these  statements 
there  exists,  however,  a  great  deal  of  doubt.  While 
Propertina  was  yet  in  his  boyhood,  tbe  chief  part  of 
his  inheritance,  like  that  of  Tibullus,  wss  divided,  as 
we  have  seen,  among  the  soldiers  of  the  triumvirs. 
With  the  view  of  re-estsblishing  his  fortune,  he  went 
to  Rome  in  early  life,  and  there  commenced  those 
studies  which  might  qualify  him  to  shine  as  a  patron 
in  the  Forum.  He  soon,  however,  relinquished  this 
pursuit,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  Muses. 
His  early  proficiency  in  poetry,  his  learning  and  agree- 
able manners,  procured  for  him  the  friendship  of  GaU 
lus,  of  the  poet  Ponticus  Bassus,  and  of  Ovid,  wbo 
frequently  attended  the  private  recital  of  bia  elegies. 
These  productions  appear  to  have  been  written  about 
the  year  730.  In  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  books, 
our  poet  gives  Oclavius  Cesar  the  name  of  Augustus, 
which  waa  first  bestowed  on  him  in  727.  In  the  third 
book  he  alludes  to  the  death  of  Marcellus,  who  died 
in  730.  Farther,  in  the  last  elegy  of  the  second  book, 
he  speaks  of  Virgil  aa  still  alive,  and  of  his  Mneid  aa 
a  work  which  waa  in  progress,  and  of  which  the  high* 
est  expectations  had  been  formed.  N/w  Virgil  com- 
menced his  ^Eneid  in  724,  and  bad  made  considerable 
progress  in  730,  in  which  year  he  read  three  books  ol 
it  to  Augustus  and  his  sister  Octavia.  Virgil  sur- 
vived till  the  year  734,  and  the  <£neid  was  published 
immediately  after  his  death. — Tbe  first  appearance  of 
tbe  elegies  attrar  *«d  tbe  notice  of  Maecenas,  who 
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t^fnod  Propertiue  a  boose  in  bit  own  garden*  on  the 

Esquiline  Hill.  He  alto  procured  for  him  the  patron  - 
■go  of  Volcatius  Tultus,  who  was  consul  with  Ae^us- 
tus  in  the  yesr  721,  and  became,  after  the  death  of 
M,tc<  o»»,  the  general  protector  of  learning  and  the 
irt«.  it  appears  that  the  patrons  of  those  days  teased 
their  dependant  poets  with  pressing  solicitations  to 
accompany  them  on  military  expeditions  and  embas- 
sies. An  invitation  of  this  sort  from  Tullus,  request- 
ing Pro perii us  tosttend  him  to  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor, 
seems  to  have  been  declined  (lib.  1,  el.  6).  But  it 
would  appear  that  he  at  length  undertook  a  journey 
to  Athens,  probably  as  a  follower  of  Majcenas,  when 
■e  attended  Augustus  in  his  progress  through  Greece 
(3,  31).  Little  farther  is  known  concerning  the  events 
of  his  life,  and* even  the  precise  period  of  his  death 
■a  uncertain.  He  waa  alive  in  738,  when  the  em- 
peror promulgated  a  law  concerning  marriage,  in 
which  severe  penalties  were  imposed  on  celibacy. 
His  death  is  generally  placed  about  the  year  740, 
when  bo  had  not  exceeded  the  age  of  40.  But  there 
teems  no  sufficient  proof  that  bo  died  esrlier  than  760, 
at  which  time  Ovid,  during  Ma  banishment,  wrote  an  el- 
egy, where  he  speake  of  him  as  deceased. — The  whole 
life  of  Propertius  was  devoted  to  female  attachments. 
He  was  first  enticed,  in  early  youth,  by  I.ycinna,  an 
artful  slave ;  but  subsequently  Cynthia  became  the 
■tore  permanent  object  of  his  affections.  The  Isdy 
srhom  he  hns  celebrated  under  this  name  was  the 
laughter  of  the  poet  Hostius,  and  her  real  name  was 
Hostis  (3,  13).  This  fascinating  object  of  his  ruling 
and  permanent  attachment  bad  received  an  education 
equal  to  that  of  the  most  distinguished  Roman  ladies 
or 'the  day.  She  was  skilled  in  music,  poetry,  and 
every  other  accomplishment  calculated  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  a  youthful  and  susceptible  mind.  But  with 
all  these  advantages,  she  shared  do  small  portion  of  the 
artifice  and  extravagance  which  characterized  the  do- 
mestic manners  of  the  Roman  fair  in  the  age  of  Au- 
gustus. Hence  our  poet  waa  the  constant  sport  of  the 
varying  humours  of  his  Cynthia.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing'occasional  jealousies  and  estrangements  of  affec- 
tion, this  female,  until  her  death  (which  happened  when 
the  poet  was  about  thirty  years  of  age),  continued  to 
be  his  reigning  passion,  and  the  chief  theme  of  his  el- 
egies.— These  productions,  which  are  nearly  one  hun- 
dred in  number,  are  divided  into  four  books.  The 
first  book  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  poet's  love  for  Cynthia.  In  the  second  and 
third  books,  slso,  she  is  still  his  principal  theme,  but 
bit  strain  becomes  moral  and  didactic.  He  now  de- 
claims against  the  extravagance  of  his  age ;  against  that 
love  of  pomp  and  luxury,  which,  in  his  time,  dishon- 
oured the  Roman  fair,  and  which  he  beautifully  con- 
tracts  with  the  simple  manners  of  a  distant  period,  con- 
cluding with  a  pathetic  prediction  of  the  fail  of  Rome, 
accelerated  by  its  own  overgrown  wealth,  and  the  per- 
nicious thirst  of  gold.  The  elegies  of  the  fourth  book, 
which  were  not  made  public  till  after  the  death  of  the 
poet,  arc  entirely  of  a  different  description  from  those 
by  which  they  are  preceded.  They  are  chiefly  hcroi- 
cal  and  didactic,  comprehending  the  praises  of  Augus- 
tus, and  long  narrations  drawn  from  Rc.nan  fable  and 
Italian  antiquities.  —  In  point  of  gencrU  composition, 
the  elegies  of  Propertius  sre  almost  pe.fcct  He  flour- 
'ahed  at  a  period  and  in  a  capital  in  which  style  had 
attained  its  greatest  purity.  He  li*od  in  the  society 
of  Gallus,  Ovid,  and  Msecenas,  anJ  under  the  sway 
of  a  prince  whose  greatest  boast  wus  the  protection  of 
learning  and  genius.  The  patronjgc  and  society  he 
enjoyed  communicated  to  his  writings  a  degree  of  taste 
and  politeness,  which  they  might  not  have  attained 
bad  he  lived  at  an  earlier  period,  or  at  a  distance  from 
the  court  of  Augustus.  Even  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  his  works  may  convince  us  that  be  waa  an  extcn- 
eiv  reader,  and  hit  learning  bad  supplied  him  with 
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such  numerous  topics  of  allusion  and  Dltucrttkm,  that 
it  seduced  him  into  what  baa  justly  been  con*><lereti  as 
his  chief  fault.  Whatever  ia  pleasing  or  natural  in  Us 
elegies,  be  destroys  by  mixing  up  with  it  history  and 
fable;  and  it  is  this  injudicious  and  ill-timed  pedantry 
that,  pervading,  as  it  docs,  almost  all  tbe  elegies  of 
Propertius,  renders  them  often  fatiguing,  perplexing, 
and  obscure.  The  adoption  of  this  ttyl©  of  writing 
must,  in  a  great  measure,  be  attributed  to  Properuu*' 
study  and  imitation  of  the  Greek  authors,  ^oee  ol 
the  Latin  poets  had  so  sedulously  studied  tbe  Alexan- 
drean  writers,  or  so  closely  formed  on  them  their  style 
and  sentiments.  Tbe  great  objects  of  bis  imitation 
were  Callimachus  and  Philctas,  the  latter  tbe  precep- 
tor of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia. — In  this  respect  Proper- 
tius it  totally  different  from  Ttbullus,  with  whom  br 
has  been  so  frequently  compared.  Tbe  writings  of  TV 
bullus  breathe  a  native  freshness,  a  simplicity  and  po- 
lity which  are  remarkably  contrasted  with  tbe  profu- 
sion of  obscure  mythological  fables  by  which  tbe  ele- 
gies of  Propertius  are  entangled  and  darkened.  In 
consequence  of  this  learned  imitation  of  the  Greeks, 
there  is  an  appearance  of  labour  and  display  in  roort  of , 
tbe  elegies  of  Propertius,  and  he  has  always  tbe  sir  ol 
what  has  been  called  an  ambitious  writer.  Tibutlas 
is  a  poet,  and  in  love  ;  bio  successor  is  more  of  an  au- 
thor. The  love  of  Propertius  partook  more  of  tea*, 
peramcnt  and  loss  of  sentiment  than  tbe  passion  ol 
Tibullus.  Propertius  often  thought  what  be  should 
write  ;  Tibullus  always  wrote  what  he  thought. — Be- 
fore closing  this  srticle,  we  msy  remark,  that  one  pe- 
culiarity distinguishes  the  versification  of  Propertius 
from  that  of  all  the  other  I/Stin  poets ;  bis  pentame- 
ters often  terminate  in  a  polysyllable,  while  those  of 
Tibullus  and  Ovid  end  alinost  alwaya  in  a  word  of  twe 
syllables,  forming  at  one  time  an  iambus,  at  another  a 
pyrrhic.  Critics  are  not  agreed  whether  this  is  tbe  re- 
sult of  accident  or  design  on  the  part  of  Propertius. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  plan  pursued  by  Tibul- 
lus and  Ovid  is  far  more  conducive  to  harmony.  (Dun- 
lop's  Roman  Literature,  vol.  3,  p.  316,  stqq. — ScAoil, 
Hist  Lit  Rom.,  vol.  1,  p.  334,  seqq.)—  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Propertius  are,  that  of  Brouckhusius,  Amst., 
1727,  4to  ;  that  of  Vulpius,  Pttav.,  1755,2  vols.  4to  ; 
that  of  Burmann,  Tray  ad  Rhen  ,  1780,  4to ;  that  ol 
Lachmann,  Lips  ,  1816,  8vo ;  and  that  forming  part 
of  the  collection  of  Lemaire,  Paris,  1832,  8vo. 

Propoktis,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  that  mi 
nor  basin  which  lies  between  the  yEgean  and  Euime, 
and  communicates  with  those  seas  by  means  of  two 
narrow  straits,  the  Hellespont  and  Bosporus.  Herodo- 
tus estimates  its  breadth  at  500  stadia,  and  its  length 
at  1400.  (Herod,,  4,  85.)  Modem  navigators  reckon 
about  120  miles  from  one  strait  to  another  ;  while  its 
greatest  breadth,  from  the  European  to  the  Asiatic 
coast,  does  not  exceed  40  miles.  It  received  its  ancient 
name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  lying  in  front  of,  or 
before  tho  Pontus  Euxinus  (irpd  Hovrov).  The  mod- 
ern appellation  is  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  from  the  mod- 
ern namo  of  the  island  Proconocsus.  {Mela,  I,  19. 
— Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1.  p.  34.)  As  regards 
the  probable  formation  of  the  Propontit,  rid.  Meditee- 
raneum  Mare,  and  Cyanes>. 

PbosibpIna,  a  daughter  of  Ceres  by  Jupiter,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Persephone  (Htpete^ovi})  The  legend 
connected  with  her  will  be  found  under  the  article 
Ceres. — Proserpina,  like  Diana,  presents  the  double 
idea  of  the  creative  and  destroying  prwer,  and  hence 
abe  is  styled,  in  one  of  tbe  Orphic  Hymns  (29,  15), 
Kat  tJdvoroc  fiovvn  •Qvnrolc:  ndkvftSxBotc.  Oo 
tho  same  association  of  ideas  was  founded  the  curious 
belief  which  ranked  Venus  among  tho  Pares?  or  Fates. 
(Compare  Pausan.,  1,  19  — ft  und  Creuztr, 
Britfe  ubcr  Homer,  cVc.n.  38.)  Wilford  endeavours 
to  prove  tbat  the  name  Proserpina  (Utpcc&h-ti)  is  of 
thro,  like  many  other  of  hit  Ow 
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eutal  etymologic*,  is  remembered  only  to  be  condemn* 
ed.  (Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  5,  p.  298.)  On  the 
supposition  that  Prosorpina  was  regarded  as  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mother  Earth,  and  a  personification  of  the  corn, 
her  name  will  signify  Food~thovD€r  (from  ^ipu.  eVpCu, 
"to  feed,"  and  aVw,  Qaivu,  "to  show." — V dicker, 
Myth,  der  lap.,  p.  201,  seq)  Regarded,  however,  aa 
the  queen  of  the  monarch  of  Erebus,  the  appellation 
will  oican  Light-destroyer,  tho  first  part  of  the  name 
being  akin  to  irvp,  "fire,"  and  to  the  Pers  in  Perse 
and  Perseus.  (Sekieenck.  Andeut ,  p.  247.)  The 
common  explanation  ot  the  term  is  Death-bearer,  from 
•Vpu,  "  to  bear,"  and  fJxof,  "  destructon,"  "death." 
The  Persephatta  of  the  Dramatists  seTms  to  be  only 
i  corruption  of  Persephone,  and  the  same  remark  may 
be  made  of  the  Latin  Proserpina.  Vossiur  is  right  in 
condemning  the  etymology  given  by  Arnobius :  "  Di- 
citis  quod  sola  in  luccm  proserpant,  cognominatam 
esse  Proservmam."  (Amob.,Z,  p.  119.)  According 
to  Knight,  Proserpina  was  in  reality  the  personification 
of  the  heat  or  fire  supposed  to  pervade  the  earth,  which 
~  was  held  to  be  at  once  the  cause  and  effect  of  fertility 
and  destruction,  aa  being  at  once  the  cause  and  effect 
of  fermentation,  from  which  both  proceed.  (Knight's 
Inquiry,  117  —  Class.  Journ.,  vol.  25,  p.  39.) 

Protagoras,  a  Greek  philosopher,  a  native  of  Ab- 
dera,  and  disciple  of  Democritus.  In  his  youth,  his 
poverty  obliged  him  to  perform  the  servile  offices  of  a 
porter  ;  and  he  was  frequently  employed  in  carrying 
logs  of  wood  from  the  neighbouring  6elds  of  Abdera. 
It  happened,  that  as  he  was  going  on  briskly  one  day 
towards  the  city  under  one  of  these  loads,  he  was  met 
by  Democritus,  who  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
neatness  and  regularity  of  the  bundle.  Desiring  him 
to  stop  and  rest  himself,  Democritus  examined  mora 
clusery  the  structure  of  tho  load,  and  found  that  it  was 
together  with  mathematical  exactness.  On  this 
he  invited  the  youth  to  follow  him,  and,  taking  him  to 
his  own  house,  maintained  him  at  his  own  expense 
and  taught  him  philosophy.  Protagoras  afterward  ac- 
quired reputation  at  Athens,  among  the  sophists,  for 
bis  eloquence,  and  among  the  philosophers  for  his  wis- 
dom. His  public  lectures  were  much  frequented,  and 
te  had  many  disciples,  from  whom  he  received  the 
,most  liberal  rewards,  so  that,  aa  Plato  relates,  he  be- 
came exceedingly  rich.  At  length,  however,  he  brought 
opon  himself  the  displeasure  of  the  Athenian  state,  by 
teaching  doctrines  favourable  to  impiety.  His  wri- 
tings were  ordered  to  be  diligently  collected  by  the 
common  crier,  and  burned  in  the  market-place,  and  he 
himself  was  banished  from  Attica.  He  wrote  many 
pieces  upon  logic,  metaphysics,  ethics,  and  politics, 
none  of  which  are  at  present  extant.  After  having 
lived  many  years  in  Epirus,  he  was  lost  by  sea  on  his 
voyage  from  that  country  to  Sicily.  The  tenets  of 
Protagoras,  as  far  as  they  have  been  discovered,  ap- 
pear to,  have  leaned  towards  scepticism.  (Enfield's 
History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p.  432.  seqq.) 

Protkbilai's,  a  king  of  part  of  Thessaly,  son  of 
Iphiclus,  originally  called  Iolaus,  grandson  of  Phyla- 
ens,  and  brother  to  Alcimede,  the  mother  of  Jason. 
Re  married  Laodamia,  the  daughter  of  Acaatus,  and, 
some  time  after,  departed  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks 
for  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Greeks 
who  set  foot  on  the  Trojan  shore,  and  was  killed  as 
goon  as  he  had  leaped  from  his  ship.  Homer  has  not 
mentioned  the  person  who  slew  bim.  His  wife  Lao- 
damia destroyed  herself  when  she  heard  of  his  death. 
(Vid.  Laodamia.)  Protesilaus  has  received  the  patro- 
nymic of  Phylaeidts,  either  because  he  was  descended 
from  Phylacus,  or  because  he  was  a  native  of  Phylace. 
(Horn.,  11.,  2,  698.  —  Ovid,  Met.,  12,  fab..  I.— Her., 
18.— Propert.,  1,  19.— Hygin.,fab .,  103.) 

Protrtjs,  a  sea-deity,  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tclhya, 
or,  according  to  some,  of  Neptune  and  Phoenicc.  In 
the  fourth  book  of  the  Odyssey  Homer  introduces  this 
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sea-god.  He  styles  him,  like  Nt  reus  and  Phoruys,  a 
Sea-elder,  and  gives  him  the  power  of  foretelling  the 
future.  (Oo*.,  4, 384  ;  5,  561.)  He  calls  him  Egyp- 
tian, and  the  servant  of  Neptune  (Od.,  5,  385),  and 
says  that  his  task  was  keeping  the  seals  or  seacalvca. 
(Od.,  5,  411.)  When  Menelaus  wss  wind-bound  at 
the  island  of  Pharos,  off  the  coast  of  Egypt,  and  ha 
and  his  crew  were  suffering  from  want  of  food,  Er- 
dothea,  tho  daughter  of  Proteus,  accosted  him,  and, 
bringing  sealskins,  directed  him  to  disguise  himself 
and  three  of  his  companions  in  them  ;  and  when  Pro- 
teus, at  noon,  should  come  up  out  of  the  sea  and  go  to 
sleep  amid  his  herds,  to  seize  and  hold  him  till  he  dia 
closed  some  means  of  relief  from  their  present  distress. 
Menelaus  obeyed  the  nymph ;  and  Proteus  came  up 
and  counted  his  herds,  and  then  lay  down  to  rest. 
The  hero  immediately  seized  him,  and  the  god  turned 
himself  into  a  lion,  a  serpent,  a  pard,  a  boar,  water, 
and  a  tree.  At  length,  finding  he  could  nofc  escape, 
he  resumed  his  own  form,  ana  rovealod  to  Menelaus 
the  remedy  for  hia  distress.  He  at  the  same  time  in- 
formed him  of  tho  situation  of  his  friends,  snd  partic 
ularly  notices  his  having  seen  Ulysses  in  the  island  of 
Calypso — a  clear  proof  that  bis  own  abode  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  coast  of  Egypt.  Homer  does  not  name 
the  parent  of  this  marine  deity,  and  there  is  no  men- 
lion  of  him  in  the  Tbeogony.  Apollodorus  makes  bim 
the  son  of  Neptune,  and  Euripides  would  seem  to 
make  Nereus  his  sire.  (Apollod.,  2,  5,  9.  —  Eurip., 
Hel.,  15.)  Those  who  embraced  the  theory  of  repre- 
senting the  gods  as  having  been  originally  mere  men, 
said  that  Proteus  was  a  king  of  Egypt ;  and  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  told  how  he  detained  Helen  when,  Paris 
waa  driven  to  Egypt,  and  gave  him  an  image  or  phan- 
tom in  her  stead,  and  then  restored  her  to  Menelaus. 
(Kaghtley's  Mythology,  p.  246,  seq.)  The  name  of 
this  deity,  signifying  first  (irpo,  irpwroc),  has  induced 
Creuzcr  to  consider  him  as  representing  tho  various 
forms  and  shapes  asaumed  by  the  primitive  matter  (h 
iXn  npuroyovof),  the  substance  itself  remaining  al 
ways  the  same.    (Symboltk,  vol.  1,  p.  425.) 

Photogknbs,  a  very  eminent  painter  and  statuary, 
one  of  the  contemporaries  of  Apellcs.  He  appears, 
however,  to  have  survived  the  latter  artist,  inasmuch 
as  be  was  still  living  in  Olymp.  119,  when  Rhodes 
was  besieged  by  Demetrius.  Meyer  (Hut.  Art.,  1, 
180)  conjectures,  with  considerable  probability,  that  be 
was  bom  about  Olymp.  104.  Protogenes  wss  a  na- 
tive of  Caunus.  a  Carian  city,  aubject  to  the  Rhodian*. 
Suidas  alone  makea  him  to  have  been  born  at  Xnn- 
thus  in  Lycia.  His  early  efforts  were  made  amid  the 
pressure  of  very  contracted  means.  Who  Wb  mas- 
ter was  is  unknown  ;  and  necessity  for  a  long  time 
compelled  him  to  employ  his  abilities  on  subjocts  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  them.  Compelled  to  paint  orna- 
ments on  vessels  in  order  to  secure  a  livelihood,  b* 
passed  fifty  years  of  his  life  without  the  gifts  of  for- 
tune, and  without  any  marked  reputation.  His  talent* 
and  perseverance  at  length  triumphed  over  every  ob- 
atacle ;  and  possibly  the  generous  aid  of  Apellcs  may 
have  contributed  to  hasten  this  result ;  for  the  latter, 
on  perceiving  that  the  paintings  of  Protogenes  were 
neither  sought  after  nor  held  in  much  estimation  by 
the  Rhodiana,  is  said  to  have  purchased  some  himself 
at  the  high  price  of  fifty  talents,  and  to  have  openly 
declared  that  he  intended  to  sell  them  again  for  his 
own  productions.  This  friendly  stratagem  opened  at 
length  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries,  and  Protogenes 
rose  rapidly  in  fame.  Pliny  tells  a  very  pleasing  story 
of  Apelles  and  Protogenes.  The  former  having  com* 
to  Rhodes,  where  Protogenes  was  residing,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  artist,  but,  not  finding  him  at  home,  obtained 
permission,  from  a  domestic  in  wailing,  to  enter  the 
atelier  of  the  painter.  Finding  here  a  piece  of  canvas* 
ready  on  the  frame  for  the  artist's  pencil,  he  drew  upon 
it  a  line  (according  to  some,  a  figure  in  outline)  with 
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ml  ihen  retired  without  disclo- 
sing hii  n«m«.    Protogenes,  on  returning  home,  and 
discovering  what  had  been  done,  exclaimed  that  Apel- 
lei  done  could  have  executed  auch  a  akolch.  Still, 
however,  he  drew  ano(hcr  himself,  a  line  more  perfect 
than  that  of  Apellea,  and  left  direction*  with  his  do- 
mestic, that,  when  the  stranger  should  call  again,  he 
should  be  shown  what  had  been  done  by  him.  Apel- 
es  came  accordingly,  and  perceiving  that  hie  line  had 
been  excelled  by  Prologenes,  drew  a  third  one  still 
more  perfect  than  the  other  two,  and  cutting  both. 
Protogenes  now  confessed  himself  vanquished ;  he 
ran  to  the  harbour,  sought  for  Apelles,  and  the  two  ar- 
tists became  the  warmest  friends.    (Consult,  as  re- 
gard* the  question  whether  the  story  refers  to  a  mere 
numlter  of  separate  lines  having  been  drawn  on  this 
occasion,  or  to  entire  outlines,  the  remarks  of  Quatre- 
mere  de  Quincy.  Mem.  de  rintttt.,  vol.  7. — Journ. 
ia  Sat>%  Avnl,  1823,  p.  219  —  Magasxn  Encyctap., 
1806,  vol,  4,  p.  153,  407  )    The  canvass  containing 
this  famous  trial  of  skill  became  highly  prized,  and  at 
a  later  day  was  placed  in  the  palace  of  the  Caesar*  at 
Rome.    It  was  destroyed  by  a  conflagration,  together 
with  the  edifice  itself.    Protogcnes  was  employed  for 
seven  years  in  finishing  a  picturo  of  Ialysus,  a  cele- 
brated huntsman,  supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Apollo,  and  the  founder  of  Rhodes.    During  all  this 
time  the  painter  lived  only  upon  lupines  and  water, 
thinking  that  such  aliments  would  leave  him  greater 
fights  of  fancy  ;  but  all  this  did  not  seem  to  make  him 
more  successful  in  the  perfection  of  bis  picture.  He 
was  to  represent  in  the  piece  a  dog  panting,  and  with 
froth  at  his  mouth  ;  but  this  he  never  could  do  with 
satisfaction  to  himself  ;  and,  when  all  his  labours  seem- 
ed to  be  without  success,  he  threw  hi*  sponge  upon 
the  pieco  in  a  fit  of  anger.    Chance  alone  brought  to  ' 
perfection  what  the  labours  of  art  could  not  accom- 
plish :  the  fall  of  the  sponge  upon  the  picture  repre- 
sented the  froth  at  tho  mouth  of  the  dog  in  the  most 
perfect  and  natural  manner,  and  the  piece  was  univer- 
sally admired.    The  same  story  is  told  of  Nealces 
while  engaged  in  painting  a  horse  ;  and  probably  one 
of  these  anecdotes  has  been  copied  from  the  other. 
According  to  Pliny,  Prologenes  painted  this  picture 
with  four  layers  of  colours,  in  such  a  way,  that,  when 
one  was  destroyed  by  the  hand  of  time,  the  layer  un- 
derneath would  reproduce  the  piece  in  all  ita  original 
freshness  and  beauty.    The  account  appears  a  diffi- 
cult one  to  comprehend.    Apelles,  on  seeing  this  pro- 
duction of  the  pencil,  is  said  to  have  broken  out  into 
loud  expressions  of  admiration ;  bat  what  consoled 
him  was  the  reflection  that  his  own  pieces  surpassed 
those  of  Protogenes  in  grace.    When  Demetrius  be- 
sieged Rhodes,  he  refused  to  set  fire  to  a  part  of  the 
city,  which  might  have  made  him  master  of  the  whole,  1 
because  he  was  informed  that  this  part  contained  some  • 
of  the  finest  productions  of  the  pencil  of  the  artist.  Pro- 
togcnes himself  occupied,  during  the  siege,  a  bouse  in 
the  suburbs,  in  tho  very  midst  of  the  enemy's  lines ; 
and  when  Demetrius  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the 
feeling  of  security  which  the  painter  displayed,  the  lat- 
ter replied,  "  I  know  very  well  that  Demetrius  is  ma- 
ting war  upon  the  Rhodians,  not  upon  the  arts."  The 
prince  thereupon,  for  greater  safety,  posted  a  guard 
i round  his  dwelling.— During  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
•ketches  and  designs  of  Protogenes  were  to  be  seen  at 
Rome,  which  were  regarded  as  models  of  the  beau  ideal. 
His  picture  of  Ialysus  was  brought  from  Greece,  and 
placed  in  the  temple  of  Peace  in  the  Roman  capital, 
whcie  it  perished  in  a  conflagration. — Protogenes  was 
also  an  excellent  modeller,  and  executed  several  statues 
in  bronze.    Suidas  states  that  he  wrote  two  works,  on 
painting  and  on  figures.    (P/in.,  35,  10,  39.) — The 
talents  of  Protogenes  were  not  so  fertile  as  those  of 
many  artists,  a  circumstance  to  be  ascribed  to  his  mi- 
oute  and  scrapulxia  earn.    This  ia  the  Quality  whieh 


Quintilian  mentiooa  as  his  great  characterstx .  tod 
Petronius  likewise  observes,  '.hat  bis  outlines  vxd  w 
accuracy  with  the  works  of  nature  themselves.  iQum 

td.,  12,  10  —Petron.,  Sat.,  84.) 

PaoxKNiis,  a  Boeotian,  one  of  the  commanders  at 
the  Greek  forces  in  the  army  of  Cyrus  the  yoonger 
He  was  put  to  death  with  his  fellow-commande  rs  b) 
Artaxerxes.  Proxenus  was  the  one  who  induced 
Xenopbon  to  join  in  the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  and,  after 
the  death  of  Proxenus,  Xenopbon  was  chosen  to  aupph; 
his  place.    {A nab ,  1,  1,  M.—IbU.,  2,  6,  1.  dec ) 

PkodentIus,  AorslIos  Clbmkms,  a  Latin  poet 
who  floumhed^botit  A  D.  392.    He  was  bom  at  Cal 
agurris  (CaJaMtrra),  or,  according  to  a  less  probibl* 
opinion,  at  Cenarauguata  (Saragotaa).    (Nte.  Ante*., 
Bibl.  Vet.  Hitp.,  2,  10,  p.  218.  aeaq.—Mtddeidorpf, 
de  Prudent  w,  dec.,  Wratielav.,  1823,  4 to,  p.  3,  tcfo ) 
Some  particulars  of  his  life  are  given  in  the  poetical 
preface,  appended  to  one  of  his  works  (Kadtjurpcpin 
Lder),  from  which  we  learn,  that,  according  to  tbt 
custom  of  hit  time,  he  first  attended  the  school*  of 
rhetoric,  and  then  followed  the  profession  of  an  advo- 
cate, in  wbicb  be  appears  to  have  acquired  considera- 
ble reputation,  as  he  was  twice  appointed  Pre/eetat 
Urbtt,  but  over  what  places  is  not  mentioned.  He 
was,  after  this,  elected  to  a  still  higher  office,  but 
whether  military  or  civil  in  its  nature  is  uncertain 
probably  the  latter  :  this  was  under  the  Emperor  The 
odosius.    (Middeldorpf,  p.  8,  *t<n. — Ntc.  Anton,  p. 
221.)    At  last,  at  the  age  of  fifty -seven  (Pr«/.  si 
Cath.,  v.  1,  teqq  ),  he  abandoned  the  world,  in  order 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  devotion.  From 
this  period  (A  D.  406)  to  the  time  of  bis  death  (aboot 
A  D.  413),  be  is  supposed  to  have  been  occupied  with 
the  composition  of  the  works  that  have  come  down  be 
us.    Prudentius  is  sometimes  styled  "  the  first  Chris- 
tian poet ;"  a  title,  however,  which  means  bat  little. 
In  no  case  can  he  be  compared  with  the  classic  wri- 
ters.   He  is  even  decidedly  inferior  to  Ciaudian  and 
Ausonius.    His  style  is  often  marked  by  inaccuracies, 
and  he  offends  heavily  against  the  laws  of  metre  — 
The  poem  entitled  Apotkeoeis  is  directed  against  the 
Patnpassians,  Sabellians,  and  other  heretics  :  and  we 
may  regard  as  a  continuation  of  it  the  other  poem 
"  On  the  Origin  of  Sin"  (Htmarttgema,  'kuaprtyi- 
vtia).    In  this  latter  production  the  author  refutes  the 
error  of  the  Marcionitcs  and  Manicbrati.v  who  attribu- 
ted the  origin  of  evil  to  an  evil  principle.   The  Ptyciio- 
machia  (*vropax<a)  describes  the  combats  between  our 
virtues  and  vices,  of  which  the  heart  ia  the  arena.  We 
may  also  regard  as  didactic  the  poem  of  Prudeutios 
against  Symmachus  (contra  Symmacki  Oradonen 
Itbri  duo),  relative  to  the  restoration  of  the  altar  of 
Victory.    The  poet  gives  the  origin  of  the  gods  of 
mythology,  and  narrates  their  scandalous  histories; 
and  he  then  proceeds  to  show,  that  Rome  could  never 
have  owed  her  greatness  to  such  contemptible  divini- 
ties.   The  lyric  pieces  of  Prudentius  form  two  collec- 
tions ;  one  entitled  KaftmtefuvCrv  Liber,  containing 
twelve  hymns  for  the  different  parts  of  the  year  and 
for  certain  festivals ;  the  other,  De  Carom*,  or  Utpi 
orrOdvuv  Liber,  comprising  fourteen  bymns  in  honour 
of  as  many  martyrs.    These  lyric  effusions  contain 
some  agreeable  and  touching  passages,  and  Chnatian 
sentiments  expressed  with  great  force,  but  alto  a  greet 
many  superstitious  ideas.    Those  of  them  thai  are 
written  in  elegiac  measure  are  distinguished  by  facil- 
ity of  versification :  as,  for  example,  the  hymn  in  hon- 
our of  St.  Hippolyfus.    There  is  also  attributed  te 
Prudentius  a  Bihlieal  Manual  (Diptyckon  na  En- 
chiridhm  uiriusque  TettamenH),  containing  an  abridg- 
ment of  Sacred  History  in  forty-nine  sections,  esck 
section  consisting  of  four  verses.    It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  Prudentius  ever  wrote  it.    Some  are 
of  opinion  that  it  is  the  production  of  a  native  of  Spain, 
who  lived  in  the  fifth  century,  and  who  is  named  Pro 
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dentins  Amofiius  in  a  Strasburg  manuscript.  (Fabric., 
Comment,  ad  Poet.,  p.  7. —  Leystr,  Hist.  Poet.,  p. 
10.) — The  best  editions  of  Prudentius  are,  that  of 
Weijxius,  Hannov.,  1613,  8vo;  that  of  Cellariua, 
Hal.,  1703,  1739,  8to  ;  and  that  of  Tcollius,  Parma, 
1788,  2  vols.  4to.  (Schb%  Hut.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  3, 
p.  72,  scqq.—  Bohr,  Gesch.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  2,  p.  41, 
teqq.) 

Prusa,  •  city  of  Bithynia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Olympus,  and  hence  called  Prusa  ad  Oiympum  (Tlpov- 
an  hri  Ty  'OXvfitry).  Pliny  asserts,  without  naming 
his  authority,  that  this  town  was  founded  by  Hannibal 
(6.  32).  By  which  expression  we  are  probably  to  un- 
derstand that  it  was  built  at  the  instigation  of  this 
preat  general,  when  he  resided  at  the  court  of  Prusias, 
from  whom  tho  name  of  the  city  seoms  evidently  de- 
rived. But  Strabo,  following  a  still  more  remote  tra- 
dition, affirms  that  it  was  founded  by  Prusias,  who 
made  war  against  Croesus.  (Strab.,  564.)  In  Stepha- 
nus,  who  copies  Strabo,  the  latter  name  is  altered  to 
Cyme  (*.  v.  Hpoioa).  But  it  is  probable  that  both 
readings  are  faulty,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what 
substitution  should  be  made.  (Consult  the  French 
Strabo,  vol.  4,  lib.  12,  p.  82.)  Dio  Chrysostom,  who 
was  a  native  of  Prusa,  did  not  favour  the  tradition 
which  ascribed  to  it  so  early  an  origin  as  that  author- 
ised by  the  reading  in  Strabo.  (Oral.,  43,  p.  685.) 
Stephanus  informa  us  that  Prusa  was  but  a  small 
town.  Strabo,  however,  states  that  it  enjoyed  a  good 
government.  It  continued  to  flourish  under  the  Ro- 
man empire,  as  may  be  seen  from  Pliny  the  younger 
(10,  85) ;  but  under  the  Greek  emperors  it  suffered 
much  from  the  wars  carried  on  against  the  Turks. 
(Nicct.  Chon.,  p.  186,  D,  p.  389,  A.)  It  finally  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  descendants  of  Osmau, 
who  made  it  the  capital  of  their  empire,  under  the  cor- 
rupted name  of  Brusa  or  Broussa.  It  is  still  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  towns  possessed  by  the  infidels 
■  Anatolia.  (Browne's  Travels,  in  Walpolc's  Tur- 
key, vol.  2,  p  108.  —  Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1, 
p.  178.) 

PkcsIas,  I.  king  of  Bithynia,  son  of  Zielas,  began 
to  reign  about  B.C.  228,  and  was  still  reigning  B.C. 
190,  at  the  time  of  the  war  between  the  Romans  and 
Antiochos ;  for  Polybius  intimates  that  the  Prusias 
was  solicited  by  Antiochus  had  been  reigning  for 
time.  (Polyb.,  21,  9.)  In  B.C.  216  Prusias 
defeated  the  Gauls  in  a  great  battle.  (Polyb.,  5,  1 1 1.) 
In  B.C.  207  he  invaded  the  territories  of  Atlalus  I. 
He  was  included  in  tho  treaty  with  Philip  in  B.C. 
205.  (Lit* ,  29,  12.)  Strabo  asserts  that  it  was  this, 
the  elder,  Prusias  with  whom  Hannibal  sought  refuge. 
KStrab.,  563.)  And  the  accounts  of  other  writers 
contain  nothing  to  disprove  this  testimony.  But  if 
the  elder  Prusias  received  Hannibal,  he  was  still  liv- 
ing at  the  death  of  Hannibal  in  B.C.  183.  (Clinton, 
Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  2,  p.  415,  seg.)—U.  The  second  of 
the  name  appears  to  have  ascended  the  throne  of  Bi- 
thynia between  B  C.  183  and  B.C.  179.  The  two 
rei-rns  of  Prusias  I.  and  Prusias  II.  occupied  a  period 
of  about  79  years  (B.C.  228-150).  Prusias  II.  mar- 
ried the  sister  of  Perseus,  king  of  Maccdon.  (Appi- 
an.  Bell.  Milhrad.,  c.  2.)  He  was  surnamed  6  Kwn- 
yor,  or  The  Hunter,  and  was  long  engaged  in  war 
with  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus.  He  is  commonly 
supposed  to  have  been  the  monarch  who  abandoned 
Hannibal  when  the  latter  was  sought  after  by  the  Ro- 
mans ;  though  Strabo  assigns  this  to  Prusias  I.  This 
monarch  extended  considerably  the  limits  of  the  Bilhyn- 
ian  empire,  by  the  accession  of  some  importsnt  towns 
conceded  to  him  by  his  ally  Philtp  of  Macedon  (Strab., 
563. — Lie.,  32,  34),  and  several  advantages  gained 
over  the  Byzantines  and  King  Attalus.  Bat  the  lat- 
ter was  finally  able  to  overcome  his  antagonist,  by 
stirring  up  against  him  his  own  son  Niconedes,  who, 
after  drawing  the  troops  from  thoir  allegiance  to  his 


father,  caused  him  to  be  assassinated.  (Lit.,  Efnt* 
50.— Justin,  34,  4  —  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.,  vui.  2,  p. 
417. — Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  169.) 

PsammbnItds,  the  last  king  of  Egypt,  and  •mem- 
ber of  the  Sa'itic  dynasty,  the  tweuy- sixth  of  the  royal 
lines  that  ruled  in  this  country.  Julius  A  fricanus  calls 
him  Psammecherites.  Ho  was  the  son  and  succosoi 
of  Amasia,  and  ascended  the  throne  at  the  very  mo» 
ment  that  Cambyses  was  marching  against  Egypt  tc 
dethrone  the  father.  Psammenitus  met  Cambyses  a  a 
the  frontiers,  near  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile, 
with  all  his  forces,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Cariana, 
but  was  totally  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle.  Shutting 
himself  up  in  Memphis,  he  was  besieged  here  by  Cam- 
byses, and,  according  to  Ctesias,  was  finally  betrayed 
and  taken  prisoner.  All  Egypt  thereupon  fell  under 
the  Persian  power,  and  the  reign  of  Psammenitus  end- 
ed after  a  duration  of  only  six  months.  The  greatest 
outrages  were  hesped  upon  the  unfortunate  monarch 
and  his  family ;  but  the  firmness  with  which  he  en- 
dured them  all  touched  at  last  even  the  ferocious 
Cambyses  with  compassion.  Psammenitus  was  there- 
upon retained  at  court,  treated  with  honour,  and  final 
ly  sent  to  Susa  along  with  6000  Egyptian  captives 
Having  been  accused,  however,  subsequently,  of  at 
tempting  to  stir  up  a  revolt,  he  was  compelled  to 
drink  bull's  blood,  and  ended  bis  days.  (Herod.,  3, 
10,  seqq. — Cles.,  Pers  ,  9.-— Bohr,  ad  Ctes  ,  I.  c. — 
St.  Martin,  in  Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  36.  p  177,  seq.) 

Psammitichus,  the  first  king  of  Egypt  who  opened 
that  country  to  strangers,  and  induced  the  Greeks  to 
come  and  settle  in  it.  He  was  the  fourth  prince  of 
the  Saitic  dv nasty,  and  the  son  of  Necos  or  Nechaq 
who  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  Ethiopians,  at  tha; 
time  masters  of  Egypt.  Psunmitichus,  being  quite 
young  st  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  had  been  car 
ried  into  Syria  to  avoid  a  similar  fate,  and,  after  the 
retreat  of  the  conquerors,  was  recalled  to  his  native 
country  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Saitic  noma.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Ethiopians,  on  their  departure, 
had  left  Egypt  a  prey  to  trouble  and  dissension,  and 
that  the  early  princes  of  the  Saitic  dynasty,  also,  had 
never  enjoyed  sovereign  authority  over  the  whole 
kingdom.  When  Psammitichus,  therefore,  ascended 
the  throne,  he  was  obliged  to  share  hia  power  with 
eleven  other  monarchs,  and  Egypt  was  thus  divided 
into  twelve  independent  sovereignties.  This  form  of 
government  was  like  what  the  Greeks  called  a  duo- 
decarehy  (dvodeitapxia).  The  twelve  kings  regulated 
in  common,  in  a  general  council,  all  that  related  to  tho 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  considered  as  a  whole.  Thia 
state  of  things  lasted  for  fifteen  years,  when  it  met 
with  a  singular  termination.  An  oracle  had  declared 
that  the  whole  kingdom  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  that 
one  of  tho  twelve  monarchs  who  should  one  day  i 
a  libation  with  a  brazen  cup.  It  happened,  then, 
day,  that  the  kings  were  all  sacrificing  in  common  in 
the  temple  of  Vulcan  at  Memphis,  and  that  the  high 
priest,  who  distributed  the  golden  cups  for  libationa, 
had  brought  with  him,  by  some  accident,  only  eleven. 
When  it  came,  therefore,  to  the  turn  of  Psammitichus, 
who  wss  the  last  in  order  to  pour  out  a  libation,  ho 
unthinkingly  employed  for  thia  purpose  his  brawn 
helmet.  This  incident  occasioned  great  disquiet  to 
his  colleagues,  who  thought  they  saw  in  it  the  fulfil- 
ment  of  the  oracle.  Being  unable,  however,  with  any 
appearance  of  justice,  to  punish  an  unpremeditated  act, 
they  contented  themselves  with  banishing  him  to  his 
own  kingdom,  which  lay  on  the  coast,  and  with  for- 
bidding him  to  take  any  part  thereafter  in  the  general 
affairs  of  the  country.  Psammitichus,  however,  re- 
taliated upon  them  by  calling  to  hia  aid  some  Greek 
mercenaries  who  had  landed  on  the  Egyptian  shore, 
and  eventually  conquered  all  his  colleagues,  and  made 
of  the  whole  of  Egypt,  B.C.  652.  The 
pensed  hit  Greek  allies,  not  on)' 
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•y  paying  them  tins  sumi  of  money  which  he  had  prom- 
M*d,  but  also  in  assigning  them  lands  on  the  Syrian 
frontier,  where  they  formed,  in  fact,  a  military  colony. 
Psamraitichus  showed  a  great  partiality  for  the  Greeks 
on  all  occasions  ;  and,  in  a  Syrian  expedition,  he  gave 
them  the  place  of  honour  on  the  right,  while  ho  as- 
signed the  left  to  the  Egyptians.    The  discontent  of 
the  national  troops  was  so  great  at  this,  that  a  large 
number  of  the  military  caste,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to 
240,000  men,  left  Egypt  and  retired  to  Ethiopia. 
(Consult,  on  ihis  subject,  the  learned  note  of  St.  Mar- 
in, Biogr.  Unit ,  vol.  36,  p.  180,  seq.)    So  strong 
waa  the  partiality  of  Pssmmitichus  for  everything 
Greek,  that  he  caused  a  number  of  children  to  be 
trained  up  after  the  Grecian  manner,  and  with  these 
he  formed  the  caste  of  interpreters,  whom  Herodotus 
found  in  his  day  existing  in  Egypt.  Psainmilichus 
also  embellished  his  capital  with  several  beautiful 
structure*,  and,  among  others,  with  the  southern  pro- 
pyls of  the  great  temple  of  Vulcan.    He  carried  on 
a  long  war  in  Syria,  and  his  forces  are  said  to  have 
remained  29  years  before  the  city  of  Aiotus     It  was 
during  thii  period,  probably,  that  he  arrested  by  pres- 
ents the  victorious  career  of  the  Scythians,  who  had 
averrun  Asia  Minor,  and  were  advancing  upon  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt.    This  event  would  seem  to  have 
happened  626  B  C,  or  in  the  13th  year  of  the  reign 
of  the  Jewish  king  Josiah,  when  the  prophet  Isaiah 
announced  the  approaching  irruption  of  the  Scythians 
into  the  territories  of  Israel.    Psammitichus  died  after 
•  reign  of  54  years,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  son  Ne- 
coa  —  Herodotus  relates  a  very  foolish  story  of  Psam- 
mitichus, who,  it  seems,  was  desirous  of  ascertaining 
what  nation  was  the  most  ancient  in  the  world  ;  or, 
in  t ther  words,  what  was  the  primitive  language  of 
taen.    In  order  to  discover  this,  he  took  two  newly- 
born  children,  and,  having  caused  them  to  be  placed 
•a  a  lonely  hut.  directed  a  shepherd  to  nourish  them 
with  the  milk  of  goals,  which  animals  were  sent  in  to 
thorn  at  stated  times,  and  to  take  csre  himself  never 
to  niter  a  word  in  their  hearing.   The  object  was  to 
ascertain  what  words  they  would  first  utter  of  them- 
selves.   At  length,  on  one  occasion,  when  the  shep- 
herd went  in  to  them  as  ususl.  both  the  children,  run- 
ning  up  to  him,  called  out  Hrkus.    Psammitichus,  on 
being  informed  of  the  circumstance,  made  inquiries 
about  the  word,  and  found  that  it  was  the  Phrygian 
term  for  bread.    He  therefore  concluded  that  the 
Phrygians  were  the  moat  ancient  of  men  !    The  truth 
is,  the  cry  which  the  children  uttered  (supposing  the 
story  to  be  true)  was  btk  (with  the  Greek  termination 
as  given  by  Herodotus,  btk-o*),  and  the  children  had 
learned  it  from  the  cry  of  the  goata  which  suckled 
hem.    (Htrod.,  2,  151,  $tqq. — St.  Martin,  in  Bwgr. 
W,  vol.  36,  p.  178,  Mtqq.) — II.  A  descendant  of 
the  preceding,  who  came  to  the  throne  about  400  B.C., 
-a  a  kind  of  vassal-king  to  Persia.   (St.  Martin,  in 
Hiogr.  Univ.,  vol.  36,  p.  181.) 

Psophis,  a  very  ancient  city  in  the  northwestern 
fit  of  Arcadia.  Pausanisa  placea  it  at  the  foot  of  the 
chain  of  Erymanthua,  from  which  descended  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  which  flowed  near  the  city,  and,  af- 
ter receiving  another  small  stream  called  Aroanius, 
joined  the  Alpheua  on  the  borders  of  Elis  (8,  24). 
Psophis  itself  had  previously  borne  the  names  of  Ery- 
Kanthus  and  Pbegea.  At  the  lime  of  the  Social  war, 
was  ir.  the  poasession  of  the  Eleana,  on  whose  ter- 


iitory  it  bordered,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  Achvans  ; 
and,  as  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  proved 
a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  the  latter  people.  It 
was  taken  by  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  then  in  alliance 
with  the  Achaans,  and  made  over  by  him  to  the  latter 
people,  who  garrisoned  it  with  their  troops. — The  re- 
mains of  Psophis  sre  to  be  seen  near  the  Khan  of  Tri- 
potamia,  so  called  from  the  junction  of  three  rivers. 
iPuoqiuvtlU.  vol.  6,  p.  448.  -  «#f/,  itinerary  of  Mo- 
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tea,  p  122.  —  Cramei't  Ancient  Greece,  vol  *  p 
323.) 

Psvchk  ("frvftf),  a  young  maiden  beloved  by  Cspkl 
and  of  whom  the  following  legend  is  related  by  Apa 
leius  :  She  waa  the  daughter  of  a  king  and  queen,  and 
the  youngest  of  three  sister*.    Her  beauty  wss  so  re- 
markable that  people  crowded  from  ail  parts  to  gait 
upon  her  charms,  altars  were  erected  to  her,  and  »t* 
was  worshipped  ss  a  second  Venus.    The  Queen  ot 
Love  was  irritated  at  seeing  her  own  altars  neglected 
and  ber  adorer*  diminishing.    She  summoned  her  ton, 
and  ordered  him  to  inspire  Psyche  with  a  pass, on  for 
some  vile  and  abject  wretch.    The  goddess  then  de- 
parted, sfter  having  conducted  ber  son  to  the  city  where 
Psyche  dwelt,  and  left  him  to  execute  her  mandat* 
Meantime  Psyche,  though  adored  by  all,  waa  sough*,  as 
a  wife  by  none.    Her  sisters,  who  were  far  infenorto 
her  in  charms,  were  married,  bot  she  remained  sin^e, 
bating  that  beauty  which  all  admired.    Her  father  con- 
sulted the  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  was  ordered  to  expos* 
her  on  a  rock,  whence  she  would  be  carried  away  by 
a  monster.    The  oracle  waa  obeyed,  and  Ps>cbe,  amid 
the  tears  of  the  people,  was  placed  on  a  lofty  crag. 
Here,  while  ahe  sat  weeping,  a  zephyr,  sent  for  tie 
purpose,  gently  raised  and  carried  her  to  a  cha-amg 
valley.    Overcome  by  grief,  she  fell  asleep  and,  on 
awakening,  beholda  a  grove  with  a  fountain  in  the 
midst  of  it,  and  near  it  a  stately  palace  of  most  t^ru 
did  structure.   Venturing  to  enter  th:s  pa'.ace,  she  goes 
over  it,  lost  in  admiration  of  tta  magnificence  ;  wben, 
auddenly,  she  hears  a  voice,  telling  her  that  all  there  is 
hers,  and  that  her  commands  wdl  tie  obeyed.  Sts 
bathes,  sits  down  to  a  rich  repast,  and  is  regaled  with 
music  by  invisible  performers.    At  night  she  retires 
to  bed  ;  an  unseen  youth  addresses  her  in  ibe  softest 
accents,  and  she  becomes  bis  bride.    Her  sixers, 
meanwhile,  had  come  to  console  their  parents  for  ihs 
loss  of  Psyche,  whose  invisible  spouse  informs  her  of 
the  event,  and  warns  her  of  the  danger  likely  t-  ansa 
from  it.    Moved  by  the  tears  of  his  bride,  however, 
he  consents  that  her  sisters  should  come  to  the  place. 
The  obedient  zephyr  conveys  them  thither.  Tbey 
grow  envious  of  Psyche's  happin<<s,  and  try  to  per* 
suade  Lei  that  her  invisible  lord  is  a  serpent,  who  will 
finally  devour  ber.    By  their  advice  she  provides  her- 
self with  a  lamp  and  a  razor  to  destroy  the  monster. 
When  her  husband  was  asleep,  she  arose,  took  her  lamp 


from  its  place  of  concealment,  and  approached  the 
couch  :  but  thcro  she  beheld,  instead  of  a  dragon,  Love 
himaelf.  Filled  with  amazement  at  his  beauty,  she 
leaned  in  rapture  over  him  :  a  drop  of  oil  fell  from  the 
lamp  on  the  shoulder  of  the  god  :  hrt  awoke  snd  flew 
away.  Psyche  caught  at  bim  as  be  rose,  and  was 
raised  into  the  air,  but  fell ;  and,  as  che  lay.  the  god 
reproached  her  from  a  cypress  for  h*  r  broach  of  faith. 
The  abandoned  Psyche  now  rosea  through  the  world 
in  search  of  Cupid,  and  making  many  fruitless  en- 
deavours to  destroy  herself.  She  arrives  at  the  king- 
dom of  her  sisters ;  and,  by  a  false  tale  of  Cupid's  love 
for  them,  causes  them  to  cast  themselves  from  the  rock 
on  which  she  had  been  exposed,  and  through  thou 
credulity  they  perish.  She  still  roams  on,  persecuted 
and  subjected  to  numerous  trials  by  Venus.  This  god- 
dess, bent  on  ber  destruction,  despatches  her  to  Pro- 
serpina with  a  box,  to  request  some  of  her  beauty. 
Psyche  accomplishes  her  mission  in  safety ;  buu  ss 
she  is  returning,  she  thinks  she  may  venture  to  open 
the  box  and  take  a  portion  for  herself.  She  opens  the 
box,  when,  instead  of  beauty,  there  issues  from  it  a 
dense,  black  exhalation,  and  the  imprudent  Patch* 
falls  to  the  ground  in  a  deep  slumber  frcaa  its  eflecta 
In  this  state  she  is  found  by  Cupid,  who  had  escaped 
by  the  window  of  the  chamber  where  he  had  been  con- 
fined by  his  mother  :  he  awakens  her  with  the  potot  of 
one  of  hie  arrows,  reproaches  her  with  her  curiosity, 
to  the  palace  of  Jupiter,  to  I 
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Mm  m  her  favour.    Jupiter  takes  pity  on  ber  and  en- 1  Polcmy  waa  not  negligent  of  the  interests  oi  bit  mo 


dows  her  with  inimortalily  :  Venus  is  reconciled,  and 
the  marriage  of  Psycho  with  Cupid  takes  place  amid 
great  joy  in  the  skiea.  The  offspring  of  thoir  union 
wait  a  child,  whom  his  parents  named  Pleasure  (Apu- 
leius,  Met.,  4,  83,  aeqq. — Op.,  ed  Oudend.,  vol.  1,  p. 
300,  scqq.  —  Keighltey's  Mythology,  p.  148,  seqq.  — 
Among  ibe  various  explanations  that  have  been  given 
of  this  beautiful  legend,  the  following  appears  the 
most  satisfactory  :  1  his  fable,  it  is  said,  is  a  represent- 
ation of  the  human  soul  OKriy).  The  soul,  which  is 
of  divine  origin,  is  here  below  subjected  to  error  in  its 
pnaoo-bouse,  the  body.  Hence  trials  and  purifications 
are  set  before  it,  that  it  may  become  capable  of  a 
higher  view  of  things,  and  of  true  desire.  Two  loves 
meet  it :  the  earthly,  a  deceiver,  who  draws  it  down  to 
earthly  things  ;  the  heavenly,  who  directs  its  view  to 
the  original,  fair  and  divine,  and  who,  gaining  the  vic- 
tory over  his  rival,  leads  off  the  soul  as  his  bride. 
(Hvt,  Berlin  Akad.,  1816  —  Creuzer,  Symbolik,  vol. 
3,  p.  573.) 

Psylli,  a  people  of  Libya  near  the  Syrtes,  very  ex- 
%  pert  in  curing  the  venomous  bite  of  serpents,  which 
bad  no  fatal  effect  upon  them.  They  were  destroyed 
by  the  Nasamones,  a  neighbouring  people.  It  aeems 
very  probable  that  the  Nasamones  circulated  the  idle 
story  respecting  the  destruction  of  the  Psylli,  which 
Herodotus  relates,  without,  however,  giving  credit  to 
it.  He  states  lhata  south  wind  had  dried  up  all  the 
reservoirs  of  the  Psylli,  and  that  the  whole  country, 
as  far  as  the  Syrtes,  was  destitute  of  water.  They  re- 
solved, accordingly,  after  a  public  consultation,  to 
make  an  expedition  against  the  south  wind  ,  but,  hav- 
ing reached  the  deserts,  the  south  win.5  overwhelmed 
them  beneath  the  sands.  •  (Lumn,  9,  894,  937.— He- 
'od.,  4,  172.— Paiua*.,  9,  28.) 

PtbbU.  a  small  territory,  forming  part  of  Cappa- 
docia  according  to  Herodotus  (1,  76),  or,  more  prop- 
erly speaking,  of  Paphlagonia,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  city  of  Sinope.  Here  the  first  battle  took  place 
oetween  Croesus  and  Cyrua.  (Herod.,  I.  c.  —  Lar- 
c/ter,  Hut.  Herod.,  vol.  8,  p.  463.) 

Ptolcmjcus,  I.  surnamed  Soter,  and  sometimes 
Lagi  (i.  •.,  son  of  Lagus),  king  of  Egypt,  and  son  of 
Arsinoe,  who,  when  pregnant  by  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
married  Lagus.  ( Vid.  Lagus.)  Ptolemy  waa  edu- 
cated in  the  court  of  the  King  of  Macedonia.  He  be- 
came one  of  the  friends  and  associates  of  Alexander, 
and,  when  that  monarch  invaded  Asia,  the  son  of  Ar- 
sinoe attended  him  as  one  of  his  generals.  During 
:be  expedition  he  behaved  with  uncommon  valour ; 
no  killed  one  of  the  Indian  monarchs  in  aingle  com- 
bat, and  it  was  to  his  prudence  and  courage  that  Alex- 
ander was  indebted  for  the  reduction  of  the  rock  Aor- 
nos.  After  the  conqueror's  death,  in  the  general  di- 
vision  of  the  Macedonian  empire.  Ptolemy  obtained 
as  his  share  the  government  of  Egypt,  with  Libya, 
and  part  of  the  neighbouring  territories  of  Arabia.  In 
this  appointment  the  governor  soon  gained  the  esteem 
of  the  people  by  acts  of  kindness,  by  benevolence  and 
clemency,  though  he  did  not  assume  the  title  of  inde- 
pendent monarch  till  seventeen  years  after.  He  made 
himself  master  of  Ccelosyria,  Phoenicia,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring coast  of  Syria ;  and  when  he  had  reduced  Je- 
rusalem, he  earned  above  100,000  prisoners  to  Egypt, 
to  people  the  extensive  city  of  Alexandres,  which  be- 
came the  capital  of  his  dominions.  After  he  had  ren- 
dered these  prisoners  the  most  attached  and  faithful  of 
hie  subjects  by  his  liberality  and  the  grant  of  various 
privileges,  Ptolemy  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Egypt, 
and  soon  after  reduced  Cyprus  under  his  power.  He 
made  war  with  success  against  Demetrius  and  Antigo- 
nos,  who  disputed  his  right  to  the  provinces  of  Syria ; 
•od  from  the  assistance  he  gave  to  tLo  people  of 
Rhodes  against  their  common  enemies,  he  received 
l  of  SoUr.  While  he  extended  his  dominions. 
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jects  at  home,  and  established  many  wise  regulations 
for  the  improvement  of  bis  people,  and  the  cultivation 
of  literature  and  the  arts.   He  died  at  the  jge  of  eighty- 
four,  having  governed  Egypt  as  viceroy  fc»  seventeen 
years,  and  then  ruled  over  it  as  monarch  for  twenty- 
three  years.    The  date  of  his  death  is  B.C.  283. 
(CltrUon,  Fatt.  Hell.,  vol.  1,  p.  184  —  Id  tb.,  p.  237 
— Id.  ib.,  vol.  2,  p.  379.)    He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Ptolemy  Philodelphus,  who  had  been  bis  partner 
on  the  throne  the  last  two  years  of  his  reign.  Ptole- 
my has  been  commended  for  his  abilities  not  only  as  a 
sovereign,  but  as  a  writer ;  and  among  the  many  val 
uable  compositions  of  antiquity  which  have  been  lost, 
we  have  to  lament  a  history  of  the  life  and  expeditions 
of  Alexander  the  Great  by  the  King  of  Egypt,  greatly 
admired  and  valued  for  elegance  and  authenticity,  and 
from  which  Arrian  obtained  important  materials  for  his 
work  on  the  same  subject. — II.  Son  of  Ptolemy  the 
First,  succeeded  his  father  on  the  Egyptian  throne,  and 
was  called  I'hiladelphus  from  the  affection  entertained 
by  him  for  his  sister  and  wife  Arsinoe.    He  showed 
himself  worthy  in  every  respect  to  succeed  his  great 
father,  and,  conscious  of  the  advantages  which  arise 
from  an  alliance  with  powerful  nations,  he  sent  am- 
basse  dors  to  Italy  to  solicit  the  friendship  of  the  Ro 
mans,  whose  name  and  military  reputation  had  become 
un  versally  known  for  the  victories  which  they  had 
jusi  obtained  over  Pyrrhus  and  the  Tarcntines.  But 
while  Ptolemy  strengthened  himself  by  alliances  with 
foreign  powers,  the  internal  peace  of  his  kingdom  waa 
disturbed  by  the  revolt  of  Msgas,  his  brother,  king  of 
Cyrene.    The  sedition,  however,  was  stopped,  though 
kindled  by  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  and  the  death  of 
the  rebellious  prince  re-established  peace  for  some 
lime  in  the  family  of  Philadelphus.    Antiochus,  the 
Syrian  king,  married  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptole- 
my ;  and  the  father,  though  old  and  infirm,  conducted 
his  daughter  to  her  husband's  kingdom,  and  assisted  at 
the  nuptials.    Philadelphus  died  in  the  aixtyfouru 
year  of  his  age,  two  hundred  and  forty-six  years  before 
the  Christian  era.    He  left  two  sons  and  a  daughter 
by  Arsinoe,  the  daughter  of  Lysimachua.    He  had 
afterward  married  his  sister  Arsinoe,  whom  he  loved 
with  uncommon  tenderness,  and  to  whose  memory 
be  began  to  erect  a  celebrated  monument.    (  Vid.  Di- 
nocrates  )    During  the  whole  of  his  reign,  Philadel- 
phus waa  employed  In  exciting  industry,  and  its  encoura- 
ging the  liberal  arta  and  uaeful  knowledge  among  his 
subjects.    The  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  countries 
were  allured  by  promises  and  presents  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  Egyptian  subjects,  and  Ptolemy  could 
boast  of  reigning  over  numerous  well- peopled  cities. 
He  gave  every  possible  encouragement  to  commerce  ; 
and  by  keeping  two  powerful  fleets,  ono  in  the  Medi 
terranean,  and  the  other  in  the  Red  Sea,  he  mad* 
Egypt  the  mart  of  the  world.    His  army  consisted  of 
200,000  foot,  40,000  horse,  besides  300  elephants, 
and  2000  armed  chariots.   With  justice,  therefore,  he 
has  been  called  the  richest  of  all  the  princes  and  mon- 
archa  of  his  age  ;  and,  indeed,  the  remark  is  not  false, 
when*  it  is  observed  that  at  his  death  he  left  in  his 
treasury  750,000  Egyptian  talents,  a  sum  equivalent 
to  two  hundred  millions  sterling.    His  palace  was  the 
asylum  of  learned  men,  whom  he  admired  and  patro- 
nised ;  and  by  increasing  the  library  which  he  himself, 
or,  according  to  others,  his  father  bad  founded,  be 
showed  his  taste  for  learning,  and  hia  wish  to  encour- 
age genius.    (Vid.  Alexandrea,  and  Alexandrine 
Scbola.)   The  whole  reign  of  Philadelphus  was  38 
years,  and  from  the  death  of  bis  father  36  years. 
(CUnUm,  Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  2,  p  379.)— HI.  The  third 
of  the  name,  succeeded  his  father  Philadelphus  ou  the 
Egyptian  throne  B.C.  245.    He  early  engaged  in  a 
war  against  Antiochus  Tbeoa  for  his  unkindness  to 
Berenice,  the  Egyptian  king's  sister,  whom  he  bad 
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named  with  ihc  conaent  of  Philadelphia.  With  the  I 
most  rapid  success  he  conquered  Syria  and  Cilicii, 
and  advanced  ss  far  at  Baclriana  and  the  confines  of 
India ;  but  a  sedition  at  home  stopped  his  progress, 
and  he  returned  to  Egypt  loaded  with  the  spoils  of 
conquered  nations  Among  the  immense  riches 
which  he  brought,  he  had  many  statues  of  the  Egyp- 
tian gods,  which  Csmbyses  had  carried  away  into  Pcr- 
lia  wnen  he  conquered  Egypt.  These  wcro  restored 
to  the  temples,  and  the  Egyptians  called  their  sover- 
eign Euergctes  (or  Benefactor),  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  attention,  beneficence,  and  religious  zeal  for  the 
gsda  of  his  country.  The  last  years  of  Ptolemy's 
reign  were  passed  in  peace  if  we  except  the  refusal 
of  the  Jews  to  pay  the  tribute  of  20  silver  talenU 
which  their  ancestors  had  alwaya  paid  to  the  Egyptian 
monarch*.  Euergctes  died  221  years  before  Christ, 
after  a  reign  of  25  years  ;  and,  like  his  two  illustrious 
predecessors,  was  the  patron  of  learning — IV.  The 
fourth,  succeeded  his  father  Euergetes  on  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  and  received  the  surname  of  Philopator,  prob- 
ably from  the  regard  which  he  manifested  for  the  mem- 
ory of  his  father  ;  though,  according  to  some  authori- 
ties, he  destroyed  him  by  poison  He  began  his  reign 
with  acta  of  the  greatest  cruelty,  and  he  successively 
sacrificed  to  his  avarice  his  own  mother,  his  wife,  his 
•ister,  and  his  brother.  He  received,  in  derision,  the 
name  of  Typhon,  from  his  evil  morals,  and  that  of 
G alius,  because  he  ap|>eared  in  the  streets  of  Alex- 
andres with  all  the  gestures  of  the  priests  of  Cybele. 
In  the  midst  of  his  pleasures  Philopator  was  called  to 
war  against  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  and  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army  he  soon  invaded  his  enemy's  ter- 
ritories, and  might  have  added  the  kingdom  of  Syria  to 
Egypt  if  he  had  made  a  prudent  use  of  the  victories 
which  attended  his  arms.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  the  Romans,  whom  a  dsngerous  war  w;th  Car- 
thago tad  weakened,  but,  at  the  same  time,  rousrd  to 
superior  activity,  renewed,  for  political  reasons,  the 
treaty  of  alliance  which  had  been  made  with  the 
Egyptian  monarchs.  Philopator  at  last,  weakened  and 
enervated  by  intemperance  and  continued  debauchery, 
died  in  the  3?th  year  of  his  age.  after  a  reign  of  17 
years,  204  years  before  the  Christian  era  — V.  The 
fifth,  succeeded  his  father  Philopator  as  king  of  Egypt, 
though  only  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  age.  During  the 
ytar*  of  his  minority  he  was  under  the  protection  of 
Sosicius  and  of  Aristomenes,  by  whose  prudent  ad- 
ministration Antiochus  was  dispossessed  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Corlosyria  and  Palestine,  which  he  had  con- 
quered in  war.  The  Romans  also  renewed  their  al- 
liance with  him  after  their  victories  over  Hrnnibal, 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war.  This 
flattering  embassy  induced  Aristomenes  to  offtt  the 
care  of  the  patronage  of  the  young  monarch  to  the 
Romans ;  but  the  regent  was  confirmed  in  his  honour- 
able office,  and,  by  making  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
the  people  of  Achaia,  he  convinced  the  Egyptians  that 
be  was  qualified  to  wield  the  sceptre  and  to  govern 
the  nation.  But,  now  that  Ptolemy  had  reached  his 
14th  year,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
Egypt,  the  years  of  his  minority  had  expired.  Ho  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Epiphanes,  or  Illustrious,  and 
was  crowned  at  Alexandres  with  the  greatest  solem- 
nity, and  the  faithful  Aristomenes  resigned  into  his 
hnnd*  an  empire  which  he  had  governed  with  honour 
to  himself  and  with  credit  to  his  sovereign.  Young 
Pi  demy  was  no  sooner  delivered  from  the  shackles  of 
a  superior,  than  he  betrayed  tho  same  vices  which  had 
characterized  his  father.  The  counsels  of  Aristome- 
nes were  despised,  and  tho  minister,  who  for  ten  years 
had  governed  the  kingdom  with  equity  and  modera- 
tion, was  sacrificed  to  the  caprice  of  the  sovereign, 
who  abhorred  him  for  the  salutary  advice  which  his 
own  vicious  inclinations  did  not  permit  him  to  follow, 
rneltios  raised  seditions  among  his  subject*  but 
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these  were  twice  quelled  by  tb*  prudence  aoJ  tbs 
moderation  of  one  Polycraies,  the  most  faithful  of  his 
corrupt  ministers.    In  the  midst  of  his  extravagance, 
Epiphanes  did  not  forget  his  alliance  with  the  Rcm*r». 
Above  all  others,  he  showed  himself  eager  to  cultivate 
friendship  with  a  nation  from  whom  he  could  derm  ss 
many  advantages,  and  during  their  war  agsinst  Antio- 
chus be  offered  to  assist  them  with  money  against  a 
monarch  whose  daughter,  Cleopatra,  be  had  rnarnaai 
but  whom  he  hated  on  account  of  the  seditions  he  has 
raised  in  the  very  heart  of  Egypt.    A  fter  a  reign  of  tA 
years,  Ptolemy  was  poisoned,  180  years  be  tore  Cbnst, 
by  his  ministers,  whom  he  had  threatened  to  rob  ei 
their  possessions  to  carry  on  a  war  against  Seleocoa, 
king  of  Syria. — VI.  The  sixth,  succeeded  bis  fatter 
Epiphanes  on  the  Egyptian  throne,  and  received  tht 
surname  of  Pkxlomttor,  probably  by  antiphrasis,  ta 
account  of  his  hatred  against  his  mother  Cleopatra 
He  was  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  age  when  he  ascended 
the  throne,  snd  during  his  minority  the  kingdom  was 
governed  by  his  mother,  and  at  her  death  by  a  eu- 
nuch, who  was  one  of  bis  favourites.    He  made  war 
against  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  to  recor  f 
er  the  provinces  of  Palestine  and  Carlosyria,  which 
were  part  of  the  Egyptain  dominions,  and.  sfter  seve- 
al  successes,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  who 
detained  him  in  confinement.   During  the  csptivity  of 
Philometor,  the  Egyptians  raised  to  the  throne  his 
younger  brother  Ptolemy  Euergctes,  or  Physcon,  also 
son  of  Epiphanes ;  but  be  was  no  sooner  established  in 
his  power  than  Antiochus  turned  his  arms  against 
Egypt,  drove  out  the  usurper,  and  restored  Philometor 
to  all  his  rights  and  privileges  as  king  of  Egypt.  This 
artful  behaviour  of  Antiochus  was  soon  comprehended 
by  Philometor;  and  when  he  saw  that  Peluaium,  the 
key  of  Egypt,  had  remained. in  the  hands  of  his  Syriar 
ally,  he  recalled  his  brother  Pbyaeon,  and  made  bur 
partner  on  the  throne,  and  concerted  with  him  how  to 
repel  their  common  enemy.   This  anion  of  interest  ia 
the  two  royal  brothers  incensed  Antiochus  :  be  en- 
tered Egypt  with  a  large  army,  but  the  Romans  check- 
ed bia  progress  and  obliged  him  to  retire.    No  sooner 
were  they  delivered  from  the  impending  war,  than  Phil- 
ometor  and  Physcon,  whom  the  fear  of  danger  had) 
united,  began  with  mutual  jealousy  to  oppose  each 
other's  views.    Physcon  was  at  last  banished  by  the 
superior  power  of  his  brother,  and,  as  he  could  6nd  no 
support  in  Egypt,  be  immediately  repaired  to  Home. 
To  excite  more  effectually  the  compassion  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  to  gain  their  assistance,  he  appeared  in 
the  meanest  dress,  and  took  his  residence  in  tbe  moat 
obscure  corner  of  the  city.    He  received  an  audience 
from  the  senate,  and  the  Romans  settled  the  dispute 
between  the  two  royal  brothers  by  making  them  in- 
dependent of  one  another,  and  giving  the  govern- 
ment of  Libya  and  Cyrene  to  Physcon.  and  confirm- 
ing Philometor  in  the  possession  of  Egypt  and  the 
island  of  Cyprus.    These  terms  of  accommodation 
were  gladly  accepted ;  but  Physcon  soon  claimed 
the  dominion  of  Cyprus,  and  in  this  he  was  sop- 
ported  by  tbe  Romans,  who  wished  to  apprar.ci:if 
themselves  by  the  diminution  of  the  Egyptian  pow- 
er.   Philometor  refused  to  give  up  the  island  of  Cy 
pros,  and,  to  call  swsy  bis  brother's  attention,  he  fo 
mented  the  seeds  of  rebellion  in  Cyrene.    But  tbs 
death  of  Philometor,  145  years  before  tbe  Cti 
era,  left  Physcon  maater  of  Egypt  and  all  the 
ant  provinces. — VII.  The  seventh  Ptolemy,  surnatned 
Physcon  on  sccount  of  an  abdominal  protuberance, 
produced  by  his  intemperate  habits  (rut*.  Physcon), 
ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt  after  the  death  of  hn 
brother  Philometor ;  and,  as  he  had  reigned  for  some 
time  conjointly  with  him  (rid.  Ptolemaeus  VI.),  bis 
succession  wss  spproved,  though  the  wife  and  the  sea 
of  the  deceased  monarch  laid  claims  to  the  crown. 
Cleopatra  was  supported  in  her  claims  by  the  *ec« 
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and  it  was  at  last  agreed  that  Physcon  should  marry  the 
queen,  and  that  her  son  should  succeed  on  the  throne 
at  his  death.  The  nuptials  were  accordingly  cele- 
brated, but  on  that  very  day  the  tyrant  murdered  Cle- 
opatra's son  in  ber  arms.  He  ordered  himself  to  be 
called  Euergetu,  but  the  Alexandreans  refused  to  do 
it,  and  stigmatized  him  with  the  appellation  of  Kakir- 
gctes,  or  evil  doer,  a  surname  which  be  deserved  by 
bis  tyranny  and  oppression.  A  series  of  barbarities 
rendered  him  odious ;  but,  a*  no  one  attempted  to  rid 
Egypt  of  her  tyrant,  the  Alexandreans  abandoned  their 
habitations,  and  fled  from  a  place  which  continually 
streamed  with  the  blood  of  tbeir  massacred  fellow- 
citizens.  If  their  migration  proved  fatal  to  the  com- 
merce and  prosperity  of  Alexandres,  it  was  of  the  most 
essential  service  to  the  countries  where  they  retired  ; 
and  the  numbers  of  Egyptians  that  sought  a  safe  asy- 
lum in  Greece  and  Asia,  introduced  among  the  inhab- 
itants of  those  countries  the  different  professions  that 
were  practised^with  auccess  in  the  capital  of  Egypt. 
Physcon  endeavoured  to  rcpcople  the  city  which  his 
cruelty  had  laid  desolate  ;  but  the  fear  of  sharing  the 
fato  of  its  former  inhabitants  prevailed  more  than  the 
promise  of  riches,  rights,  and  immunities.  The  king, 
at  last,  disgusted  with  Cleopatra,  repudiated  her,  and 
married  her  daughter  by  Phdometor,  called  also  Cleo- 
patra. He  still  continued  to  exercise  the  greatest  cru- 
elty upon  his  subjects ;  but  the  prudence  and  vigilance 
of  his  ministers  kept  the  people  in  tranquillity,  till  all 
Egypt  revolted  when  the  king  had  basely  murdered  all 
the  young  men  of  Alexandres.  Without  friends  or 
support  in  Egypt,  he  fled  to  Cyprus,  and  Cleopatra, 
the  divorced  queen,  ascended  the  throne.  In  his  ban- 
ishment Physcon  dreaded  lest  the  Alexandreans  should 
ilso  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  bis  son,  by  his  sis- 
ter Cleopatra,  who  was  the  governor  of  Cyrcne  ;  and 
under  these  apprehensions  ho  sent  for  the  young 
prince,  called  Memphitis,  to  Cyprus,  and  murdered  him 
as  soon  as  he  reached  the  shore.  To  make  the  bar- 
barity more  complete,  he  sent  the  limbs  of  Memphitis 
to  Cleopatra,  and  they  wcro  received  as  the  queen  was 
going  to  celebrate  her  birthday.  Soon  after  this  he 
invaded  Egypt  with  an  army,  and  obtained  a  victory 
over  the  forces  of  Cleopatra,  who,  being  left  without 
friends  or  assistance,  tied  to  her  eldest  daughter  Cleo- 
patra, who  had  married  Demetrius,  king  of  Syria. 
This  decisive  blow  restored  Physcon  to  his  throne, 
where  he  continued  to  reign  for  some  time,  bated  by 
his  subjects  and  feared  by  his  enemies.  He  died  at 
Alexandres  in  the  67ih  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign 
of  29  years,  about  1 16  years  before  Christ.  This 

[irince,  notwithstanding  his  cruel  disposition,  was  a 
over  of  learning,  and  received  from  some  the  appella- 
tion of  Philologist.  Aristarchus  was  his  preceptor,  and 
he  is  said  also  to  have  made  important  additions  to  the 
Aloxandrcan  library,  as  well  in  original  manuscripts 
as  in  copies. — VIII.  The  eighth,  surnamed  Soter  II., 
succeeded  his  father  Physcon  as  king  of  Egypt.  He 
had  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne  thsn  his  mother 
Cleopatra,  who  reigned  conjointly  with  him,  expelled 
him  to  Cyprus,  and  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
his  brother  Ptolemy  Alexander,  her  favourite  son. 
Soter,  banished  from  Egypt,  became  king  of  Cyprus  ; 
and  soon  after  be  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  large  army, 
to  make  war  against  Alexander  Janntrus,  king  of  Ju- 
dsea,  through  whose  assistance  and  intrigue  he  had 
been  expelled  by  Cleopatra.  The  Jewish  monarch 
was  conquered,  and  50,000  of  his  men  were  left  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Soter,  after  he  had  exercised  the 
greatest  cruelty  upon  the  Jews,  and  made  vain  at- 
tempts to  recover  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  retired  to 
Cyprus  till  tho  death  of  his  brother  Alexander  re- 
stored him  to  his  native  dominions.  Some  of  the  cit- 
ies of  Egypt  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  sov- 
ereign, and  Thebes,  for  its  obstinacy,  was  closely  be- 
sieged for  three  successive  years,  and  from  a  powerful 


and  populous  city  it  was  reduced  to  ruins.  In  Um 
latter  part  of  his  reign  Soter  was  called  upon  to  assist 
the  Romans  with  a  navy  for  the  conquest  of  Athens  ; 
but  Lucullus,  who  had  been  sent  to  obtain  the  wanted 
supply,  though  received  with  kingly  honours,  was  dis- 
missed with  evasive  and  unsatisfactory  answers,  and 
the  monarch  refused  to  part  with  troops  which  he 
deemed  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  of  his  king 
dom.  Soter  died  81  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
after  a  reign  of  36  years  since  the  death  of  his  father 
Physcon,  eleven  of  which  he  had  passed  with  his 
mother  Cleopatra  on  the  Egyptian  throne,  eighteen  in 
Cyprus,  and  seven  after  his  mother's  death.  This 
monarch  is  sometimes  called  Lathy  rut,  from  an  ex- 
crescence like  a  vetch  (AaoVpOf)  on  his  nose. — IX. 
The  ninth,  called  also  Alexander  Ptolemy  L,  was 
raised  to  the  throne  by  his  mother  Cleopatra,  in  pref- 
erence to  his  brother,  and  conjointly  with  her.  Cleo- 
patra expelled,  but  afterward  recalled  him  ;  and  Alex- 
ander, to  prevent  being  expelled  a  second  lime,  put 
her  to  death  ;  for  which  unnatural  action  he  was  him- 
self murdered  by  ono  of  his  subjects. — X.  The  tenth, 
or  Alexander  Ptolemy  II.,  was  son  of  the  preceding 
Ho  was  educated  in  the  island  of  Cos,  and,  having  fall- 
en into  the  hands  of  Mithradates,  escsped  subse 
qucntly  to  Sylla.  He  was  murdered  by  his  own  sub 
jects. — XI.  The  eleventh,  or  Alexander  Ptolemy  III., 
was  king  of  Egypt  after  his  brother  Alexander,  the  last 
mentioned.  After  a  peaceful  reign  he  was  banished 
by  his  subjects,  and  died  at  Tyre  B.C.  65,  leaving 
his  kingdom  to  the  Romans — All.  The  twelfth,  the 
illegitimate  son  of  Soter  II.,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Egypt  at  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  He  received 
tho  surname  of  Auletes,  from  the  skill  with  which  he 
played  upon  the  flute.  Besides,  however,  this  derv 
sory  title,  he  had  the  surnames  of  I'hilopatnr,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Niodionytuu  (the  New  Bacchus  or  Osiris, 
these  deities  being  often  confounded  by  the  Greeks) 
His  rise  showed  great  marks  of  prudence  and  circum- 
spection ;  and  as  his  predecessor,  by  his  will,  had  left 
the  kingdom  of  Egypt  to  the  Romans,  Auletes  knew 
that  he  could  not  be  firmly  established  on  his  throne 
without  the  approbation  of  the  Roman  senate.  He  was 
successful  in  his  applications ;  and  Caisar,  who  wu 
then  consul  and  in  want  of  money,  eatsblished  his 
succession,  snd  granted  him  the  alliance  of  the  Ro- 
mans, after  he  had  received  a  very  large  sum.  But 
these  measures  rendered  the  monarch  unpopular  at 
home ;  and,  when  he  had  suffered  the  Romans  quietly 
to  take  possession  of  Cyprus,  tho  Egyptians  revolted, 
and  Auletes  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  kingdom,  and 
seek  protection  among  the  most  jiowerful  of  his  allies 
His  complaints  were  heard  at  Rome  at  first  with  in- 
difference ;  snd  the  murder  of  a  hundred  noblemen  of 
Alexandrca,  whom  the  Egyptians  had  acnt  to  justify 
their  proceedings  before  the  Roman  senate,  rendered 
him  unpopular  and  suspected.  Pompey,  however, 
supported  his  csuse,  and  the  senators  decreed  to  re- 
establish Auletes  on  his  throne  ;  but.  as  they  proceeded 
slowly  in  the  execution  of  their  plans,  the  monarch 
retired  from  Rome  to  Ephesus,  where  he  lay  conceal- 
ed for  some  time  in  the  temple  of  Diana.  During  his 
absence  from  Alexandrca,  his  daughter  Berenice  had 
made  herself  absolute,  and  established  herself  on  the 
throne  by  a  marriage  with  Archelaus,  a  priest  of  Bel- 
lons's  temple  at  Comana  ;  but  she  was  soon  driven 
from  Egypt,  when  Gabinius,  at  the  head  of  a  Romar 
army,  approached  to  replace  Auletes  on  his  throne 
Auletes  was  no  sooner  restored  to  power  than  he  sac- 
rificed to  his  ambition  his  daughter  Berenice,  and  be- 
haved with  the  greatest  ingratitude  and  perfidy  to  Ra- 
birius,  a  Roman  who  had  supplied  him  with  money 
when  expelled  from  his  kingdom.  Auletes  died  foot 
y'ears  after  his  restoration,  about  51  years  before  thf 
Christian  era.  He  left  two  sons  and  two  daughters, 
and  by  his  will  ordered  the  elder  of  his  sons  to 
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the  elder  of  hi*  daughters,  and  to  ascend  with  her  the 
vacant  throoe.  A»  these  children  were  young,  the 
dying  monarch  recommended  them  to  the  protection 
end  paternal  care  of  the  Romans  ;  and  accordingly 
Poropey  the  Great  was  appointed  by  the  senate  to  be 
their  patron  and  (heir  guardian.  Their  reign  was  as 
turbulent  as  that  of  their  predecessors,  and  it  is  re- 
markable for  no  uncommon  events  ;  only  we  may  ob- 
serve that  tbo  young  queen  was  the  Cleopatra  who 
mod  after  became  so  celebrated — XIII.  The  thir- 
teenth, ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt  conjointly  with 
his  sister  Cleopatra,  whom  he  had  married  according  to 
the  directions  of  his  father  Auleies.  (Vtd.  Cleopatra 
VII.)— XIV.  Apion,  king  of  Cyrene,  was  the  illegiti- 
mate son  of  Ptolemy  Physcon.  After  a  reign  of  twenty 
rears  he  died  ;  and,  as  be  had  no  children,  he  made  the 
Romans  heirs  of  his  dominions.  The  Romans  pre- 
sented his  subjects  with  their  independence. — XV. 
Ceraunus,  a  son  of  Ptolemy  Soter  by  Eurydice,  the 
daughter  of  Antipatcr.  Unable  to  succeed  to  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  Ceraunus  fled  to  the  court  of  Selcu- 
cus,  where  he  was  received  with  friendly  marks  of  at- 
tention. Seleucua  was  then  king  of  .Macedonia,  an 
empire  which  he  had  lately  acquired  by  the  death  of 
Lysimachus  in  a  battle  in  Phrygia ;  but  his  reign  was 
short ;  and  Ceraunus  perfidiously  murdered  him,  and 
ascended  his  throne  280  B  C.  The  murderer,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  firmly  established  in  Macedonia  as 
long  as  Arainoe  the  widow,  snd  the  children  of  Lysim- 
achus, were  alive,  and  entitled  to  claim  his  kingdom 
as  the  lawful  possession  of  their  father.  To  remove 
these  obstacles,  Ceraunus  made  offers  of  marriage  to 
Arisnoe,  who  was  his  own  sister  The  queen  at  first 
refused,  but  the  protestation*  and  solemn  promises  of 
the  usurper  at  last  prevailed  upon  her  to  consent. 
The  nuptials,  however,  were  no  sooner  celebrated  than 
Ceraunus  murdered  the  two  young  princes,  and  con- 
firmed his  usurpation  by  rapine  and  cruelty.  But  now 
three  powerful  princes  claimed  the  kingdom  of  Mace- 
donia as  their  own  :  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucu*  ; 
Antigooua,  the  son  of  Demetrius;  and  Pyrrhus,  the 
king  of  Epirus.  These  enemies,  however,  were  soon 
removed  ;  Ceraunus  conquered  Antigonus  in  the  field 
of  battle,  and  stopped  tho  hostilities  of  his  two  other 
rivals  by  promises  and  money.  He  did  not  long  re- 
main inactive :  a  barbarian  army  of  Gauls  claimed  a 
tribute  from  him,  and  the  monarch  immediately  march- 
ed to  meet  them  in  the  field.  The  battle  was  long  and 
bloody.  The  Macedonians  might  have  obtained  the 
victory  if  Ceraunus  had  shown  more  prudence.  He 
was  thrown  down  from  his  elephant,  and  taken  prison- 
er by  the  enemy,  who  immediately  tore  his  body  to 
pieces  Ptolemy  had  been  king  of  Macedonia  only 
eighteen  months.  (Justin,  24,  cYc — Pausan.,  10, 
10. — XVI.  An  illegitimate  son  of  Ptolemy  Soter  II., 
or  Lathyrua,  king  of  Cyprus,  of  which  he  was  tyran- 
nically dispossessed  by  the  Romans.  Calo  wo«  at  the 
head  of  the  forces  which  were  sent  against  Ptolemy  by 
the  senate,  and  the  Roman  general  proposed  to  the 
monarch  to  retire  from  the  throne,  and  to  pass  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  tho  obscure  office  of  high-priest  in  the 
temple  of  Venus  at  Paphos.  This  offer  was  rejected 
with  the  indignation  which  it  merited,  and  the  monarch 
poisoned  himself  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The 
treasures  found  in  the  island  amounted  to  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  £1,356,250  sterling,  which  were  carried 
to  Rome  by  the  conquerors —XVII.  A  son  of  Pyr- 
rhus, king  of  Epirus,  by  Antigone,  the  daughter  of 
Berenice.  He  was  left  governor  of  Epirus  when  Pyr- 
rhus went  to  Italy  to  assist  tho  Tarentines  against  the 
Romans,  where  ho  presided  with  great  prudence  and 
moderation.  He  was  killed,  bravely  fighting,  in  the 
expedition  which  Pyrrhus  undertook  against  Sparta 
and  Argos. — XVIII.  Claudius,  a  celebrated  astron- 
omer, cnronologer,  musical  writer,  and  geographer  of 
intiquity,  bom  in  Egypt,  and  who  flourished  about  the 
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[  middle  of  the  second  centory  of  our  era,  under  the  An 

I  toninee.  During  the  middle  ages,  it  was  generally  sop 
posed  that  he  had  reigned  in  Egypt,  and  the  first  edi 
tion  of  bis  Almagest,  that  of  Grynteus,  1538,  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  King  of  England  as  the  production  of  i 
king.  This  error  is  thought  to  have  originated  witk 
Albumazar,  an  Arabian  of  the  ninth  centory ,  who  srat 
led  into  the  mistake  by  the  Arabic  name  of  the  astroo 
omer  (Balhalmnu),  which,  according  to  Hrrbelot, 
means  in  Arabic  "  a  king  of  Egypt"  (BxLhotkte*  Ori- 
ent ,  t.  v  ),  just  as  the  ancient  monarch*  of  ibe  Unj 
were  named  Feraoun  {Pharaohs).  Ptolcnov,  how- 
ever, is  styled  King  of  Alexandre*  almost  two  :tnle> 
nes  before  Albumaiar,  by  Isidores  of  Seville.  [Ori- 
ginum,  3,  25.) — Another  opinion,  not  less  gei-eraB? 
received,  but  probably  just  as  erroneous  as  the  far- 
mer, is  that  which  makes  Ptolemy  to  have  been  boa 
at  Pclusium.  Suidas  and  Eudoxia  call  him  a  philoso- 
pher of  Alexandres  ;  but  it  has  been  said  that  this 
appellation  has  only  been  given  him  on  account  of  hu> 
long  sojourn  in  the  capital  of  Egypt.  No  ancient 
writer  makes  mention  of  his  native  country,  though 
many  manuscripts  of  the  Latin  translation*  of  his 
works,  snd  also  the  printed  editions  of  these  versions, 
style  him  Pheludiensis,  which  manvr  regard  as  a  cor- 
ruption for  Pelusicnsis.  Raidel  (fjBiwnf.  is  C. 
Ptol.  Geogr  ,  Sorimb.,  1737,  4to,  p.  3)  cites  the  Arab 
scholiast  on  the  Telrabiblos,  Ah- Ilm- Rein**,  named 
Haly,  to  prove  that  Pelusium  was  the  native  plsce  oJ 
our  astronomer.  Buttmann,  on  the  other  hir.d,  p:ove« 
the  citation  of  Raidel  to  be  false  Haly,  or  his  trans- 
lator, makes  no  mention  whatever  of  the  native  place 
of  Ptolemy;  he  only  calls  this  writer  ai-Ftivdht  [Pke- 
ludianut),  from  the  surname  which  the  Arabs  bare 
given  him.  It  is  true,  in  a  biography  or  preface  found 
at  the  head  of  a  Latin  version  of  the  Almagest,  ir.ade 
from  tho  Arabic,  we  read  the  following  :  "Hie  ante* 
ortus  tt  tdueatus  fuit  in  Alexandre*  njjori,  terra 
JEgypti.    Hti)u*  la  men  propago  de  terra  Sem,  et  dt 

■  provtneia  qua  dicitur  Pheuludia."  This  absurd  pas* 
sage,  however,  which  does  not  even  say  that  Piolemy 
was  born  out  of  Alexandrea,  proves  nothing  else  but 
the  desire  of  the  Arab  translator  to  represent  the  as- 
tronomer as  the  descendsnt  of  an  Arabian  or  a  Syrian 
[de  terra  Sem. — Museum  dcr  AUerthums.,  Huacn- 
sehaft,  vol.  2,  p  463,  teqq  ).  —  Theodores  Meliteniota 
states  that  Ptolemy  was  bom  at  Plolenuis,  or  Herroe- 
ion,  in  the  Thebaid,  and  that  he  was  contemporary 
with  Antoninus  Pius.  This  writer  docs  not,  it  is  true, 
cite  his  authority  ;  yet  nothing  prevents  our  admitting 
the  arcuracy  of  his  statement,  derived,  no  doubt,  from 
some  ancient  writer,  provided  we  csn  reconcile  it  witi 
the  surname  At  Feludi,  which  the  Arabians  have  gives 
to  Ptolemy.  This  sumamp  has  only  thus  far  beet 
found  in  the  Lstin  translations  :  in  die  Arabic  books 
Ptolemy  is  sometimes  named  Buthaltnius.  al  Ks/asH 
{Ahulpharagii  Hist .  p  73,  I.  5  ;  p.  105,  1.  3  ;  p.  123, 

'  1.  anfep  — Casiri,  BiUioth.  Anah.  Hist.,  vol.  1,  p.  3-W. 

'  — Memoires  sur  VEgypte,  p.  359,  where  an  extract  is 
given  from  Affderatrhid  el  Bakm,  who  calls  Ptolemy 

1  Birihalmyous  cl  Qloudy).  Kaludi  is  expressed  by 
Claudius  in  the  Latin  versions.  The  change  from  Ka- 
ludi to  Faludi  is  extremely  simple,  since  in  Arabic  the 
tetter  K  is  dt*tingu^hcd  from  F  only  by  an  additional 
point  Thus  Phi  I ud i anus  is  merely  corrupted  from 
Claudius,  and  ought  not  to  be  rendered  by  Pelusianw. 
Thus,  too,  Bathalmius  al  Kaludi  is  only  an  Arabic 
version  of  TlroXefiator  6  Kl.aviioc.  as  Suidas  writes 
the  name,  the  praet  omen  being  mistaken  by  the  Arabi- 
an translators  for  an  appellative.  —  Another  point,  <A 
more  importance  is  to  ascertain  the  place  where  Ptol- 
emy made  his  observations,  because  on  this  depends  the 
degree  of  precision  of  which  his  observations  on  lati- 
tude were  susceptible.  The  astronomer  states  posi- 
tively that  he  made  these  observation*  under  the  par 
allel  of  Alexandrea;  while  on  the  other  hand.  lb. it 
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sxists  a  schc  ;jm  of  Olympiodorus  {in  Phad.,  Plat. — 
Bouiliand,  Titttmoni*  de  Ptolemao,  p.  20&),  which  in- 
forms us  that  Ptolemy  passed  40  yean  of  his  life  hv 
irrepoie  tov  Kavufov  ("  in  the  wtng*  of  Canobua"), 
occupied  with  astronomical  observations,  and  that  he 
placed  columns  there  on  which  he  caused  to  be  cut  the 
theorems  of  which  he  had  been  the  author.  An  in- 
scription has  come  down  to  us  which  illustrates  this 
remark  of  Olympiodorus :  QeQ  Surr/pt  KXavStoc  IlroA- 
tfjaiof  apx^C  *oi  viroBiotic.  fiadnfiariKa^,  k.  t. 
"  Claudia*  Ptolemy  dedicate*  to  the  God,  the  Preserver, 
kit  mathematical  principle*  and  the*e*,n  dec.  Combi- 
ning this  dedication  with  the  scholium  ol  Olympiodorus, 
tho  Abbe  Halma  states,  that  he  would  be  inclined  to 
believe  the  deity  alluded  to  in  the  inscription  to  be  Ca- 
nobus, if  the  inscription  did  not  expressly  declare,  far- 
ther on,  that  the  monument  containing  it  was  placed 
.n  tho  city  of  Canobus  {h  Kavutfy),  whonce  he  infers 
hat  the  protecting  deity  is  Serapis,  and  that  Ptolemy 
made  his  observations  in  the  side- buildings  connected 
with  the  temple  of  this  god.  He  thinks  that  this  posi- 
tion is  not  in  contradiction  with  the  passage  in  which 
Ptolemy  informs  us  that  he  made  them  under  the  par- 
allel of  Alcxandrea  ;  for,  according  to  Halma,  tho  city 
of  Alexandrea  was  gradually  extended  to  Canopus, 
which  became  a  kind  of  suburbs  to  it,  so  that  Ptole- 
my, though  residing  at  Canopus,  may  nevertheless  bo 
•aid  to  have  observed  at  Alexandrea,  or  that,  obscrv- 
ng  at  Canopus,  he  bad  no  need  of  reducing  his  ob- 
servations to  the  prallcl  of  Alexandrea,  by  reason  of 
the  trifling  difference  of  latitude.  A  difficulty  here 
presents  itself,  of  which  the  Abbe  Halma  is  aware,  and 
which  ho  proposes  to  remedy  by  an  alteration  of  the 
text.  If  Ptolemy  bad  made  his  observations  in  the 
temple  of  Scrapie  at  Canopus,  Olympiodorus,  in  place 
of  aaying  hv  nrtpot(  tov  Kavu6av,  *'  in  the  wing*  of 
(tbe  temple  of)  Canobus,"  would  have  had  hv  izTtpatc 
nyc  KavuSov,  "the  side- building*  of  (tho  city  of)  Ca- 
nobus." Halma  therefore  proposes  to  substitute  tbe 
latter  reading  for  the  former,  or  else  to  regard  Canobus 
13  the  same  divinity  with  Serapis,  and  to  suppose  that 
Ptolemy  observed  in  the  temple  of  Canobus  at  Cano- 
pus. This  reasoning  of  Halma's  has  been  attacked 
by  Letronne,  and  ably  refuted.  The  latter  shows, 
that  Canopus,  aituate  at  the  dislanco  of  120  stadia,  or 
more  than  two  and  a  half  geographical  miles,  northeast 
of  Alexandrea,  never  made  part  of  that  capital,  since 
there  were  several  places,  such  as  Nicopolis  and  Ta- 
posiris  Parva,  between  the  two  cities ;  that,  conse- 
quently, the  Serapeum,  in  which  Ptolemy  observed, 
could  not  have  belonged  to  Canopus ;  and.  finally,  that 
Ptolemy  knew  the  difference  in  latitude  between  Ca- 
nopus and  Alexandrea,  and  could  not  confound  them 
together  in  one  point.  It  is  more  probable,  as  Letronne 
remarks  {Journal  de*  Savans,  1818,  p.  202),  that 
Olympiodorus  was  mistaken  as  to  the  place  where 
Ptolemy  observed.  It  is  ascertained  that  there  was  a 
temple  of  Serapis  at  Canopus  as  well  as  at  Alexan- 
dre*. {Strabo,  801.)  Olympiodorus,  therefore,  must 
have  supposed  that  the  word  Serapeum,  in  tho  author 
from  whom  he  copied  his  remark,  belonged  exclusive- 
ly, to  the  first  of  these  cities,  when  it  referred,  in  fact, 
in  this  particular  instance,  to  Alexandrea  the  capital. 
Tue  error  of  Olympiodorus,  moreover,  is  the  easier  to 
b)  explained,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Serapeum 
at  Canopus  having  become  at  one  time  a  celebrated 
teat  of  tbe  New-Platonists,  snd  having  acquired  great 
distinction  on  this  account  among  the  last  apostles  of 
paganism.  A  commentator  on  Plato,  therefore,  would 
be  very  ready  to  suppose  that  this  last  asylum  of  true 
light,  as  h«  believed  it,  was  the  place  where  the  great 
Ptolemy  also  made  his  observations  and  discoveries. 
— We  will  now  proceed  to  the  works  of  this  distin- 
guished writer.  1.  MryuAi/  Sivroftf  (*'  Great  Con- 
ttruction'),  in  thirteen  books.  This  work  contain*  all 
ihe  astronomical  observations  of  the  ancieriis,  jurh  as 


those  of  Aristyllus,  Timocharea,  Meton,  Ecctemoo, 
and,  above  all,  of  Hipparchus.  After  the  example  04 
all  his  predecessors,  excepting  Aristarchus,  Ptolemy 
regards  the  earth  as  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and 
makes  the  stars  to  revolve  around  it.  This  system 
was  that  of  all  succeeding  astronomers  until  the  days 
of  Copernicus.  Ptolemy  is  tho  inventor  of  epicyt  ka, 
as  they  are  called,  an  erroneous  but  ingenious  system, 
and  the  only  one  that  can  explain  the  irregular  revolu- 
tions of  the  planets,  if  we  deny  the  sun  to  be  the  cen- 
tre of  our  system.  He  inserted  into  his  work,  with 
additions,  the  catalogue  of  the  stars  made  by  Hippar- 
chus ;  the  list,  however,  contains  only  1022  stars,  di- 
vided into  48  catasterisms.  He  corrected  the  theory  of 
tho  lunar  revolutions,  by  determining  the  equation  io 
tho  mean  distances  between  the  new  and  full  moon  ;  ho 
reduced  to  a  more  regular  system  the  parallax  of  the 
moon,  though  he  has,  in  fact,  traced  it  too  large ;  he  de- 
termined that  of  the  sun  by  the  size  of  the  shadow 
which  the  earth  casts  on  tho  moon  in  eclipses ;  he  taught 
the  mode  of  finding  the  diameter  of  the  moon,  and  of 
calculating  lunar  and  solar  eclipses.  "  Ptolemy,"  says 
Delambre,  "  was  not,  indeed,  a  great  astronomer,  since 
he  observed  nothing,  or,  rather,  has  transmitted  to  us  no 
observation  on  which  we  can  rely  with  the  least  confi- 
dence ;  but  he  was  a  learned  and  laborious  man,  and  a 
distinguished  mathematician.  He  has  collected  to- 
gether into  one  body  all  the  learning  that  lay  scatter- 
ed in  the  separate  works  of  his  predecessors ;  though, 
at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  ne 
might  have  been  more  sober  in  his  details,  and  more 
communicative  respecting  certain  observations  which 
are  now  lost  to  us  for  ever."  The  same  modern 
writer,  after  complaining  of  the  little  reliance  that 
can  be  placed  on  the  calculations  of  Ptolemy,  prais- 
es the  trigonometrical  portion  of  the  Terpu6i6%oc,  and 
the  mathematical  theory  of  eclipses;  adding,  how- 
ever, the  remark,  that  here  Ptolemy  would  seem  only 
to  have  copied  from  Hipparchus,  who  had  resolved  all 
these  problems  before  him-  Indeed,  it  ought  to  be 
bome  in  mind,  as  a  general  remark,  that  Ptolemy 
owed  a  part  of  his  greet  reputation  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  writings  of  Hipparchus  being  extremely 
rare,  and  having  been,  soon  after  Ptolemy's  time, 
completely  lost. — An  analysis  of  the  JAeydXv  Xvv 
rafa  is  given  by  Halma  in  the  preface  of  his  edition. 
This  work  of  Ptolemy's  was  commented  upon  by 
Theon  of  Alexandrea,  Pappus,  and  Ammonius.  .Of 
these  commentaries  we  have  remaining  only  that  of 
Theon,  and  some  notes  of  Pappus.  We  have,  how- 
ever, the  labours  of  Nilus  (or  Nicolaus)  Cabasilas,  a 
mathematician  of  the  thirteenth  century,  on  the  third 
book.  The  Mf yakn  "Lvvra^ie  of  Ptolemy  was  trans- 
lated into  Arabic  in  the  9th  century.  The  Arabians 
gave  it  the  title  of  ToArir  al  magesthi,  the  last  word 
being  corrupted  from  the  Greek  (itytaroe  ('« the  great- 
est"),  and  this  title  is  intended  to  express  the  admira- 
tion with  which  the  work  bad  inspired  them.  From 
the  Arabic  words  just  given  was  formed  the  appella- 
tion of  Almagett,  under  which  name  the  work  is  stil'. 
frequently  cited  ;  for  the  knowledge  of  this  production 
was  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Arabians,  who,  du- 
ring the  middle  ages,  were  the  sole  depositaries  of  ah 
'the  sciences.  Tho  6rst  Arabic  translation  was  made 
about  827  A.D.,  by  Al-Haeer-ben-Justf  and  the  Chris 
tian  Sergius.  The  Caliph  Almamoun  himself  also 
lent  his  literary  aid  to  the  undertaking.  The  second 
version  is  that  of  Honatn  or  Ishae-ben-nonain,  a  Chris- 
tian physician,  who  had  fled  to  the  court  of  the  Ca- 
liph Motawakl  It  was  on  these  Arabic  translation* 
that  a  Spanish  one  was  made  by  Isaaeben-Sidel- 
Haza.  The  Emperor  Frederic  II.,  a  member  of  that 
Snabian  house  under  which  Gcrmsny  began  to  emerge 
from  barbarism,  and  to  enjoy  a  dawning  of  national 
literature  before  any  other  of  the  countries  of  Europe, 
directed  Mgidiu*  Tebuldimu  to  furn  this  Spanish 
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vei»iuu  ioto  Latin.  Another  translation  wu  made 
from  lb*  Arahic  text  into  Latin  by  Gerard  of  Cremo- 
na, an  astronomer  of  the  twelfth  century,  who  estab- 
hahed  himself  for  aome  lime  at  Toledo,  in  order  to 
learn  the  Arabic  language.  He  did  not  understand  it 
perfectly,  and  was  therefore  unable  to  translate  cer- 
tain technical  terms,  which  he  was  consequently  com- 
pelled  to  leave  in  the  original  language.  His  claaaical 
erudition  could  not  have  been  very  profound,  since  he 
was  unacquainted  with  Hipparchua,  whom  he  every- 
where calls  Abrachir,  aa  the  Arabic  tranalator  had 
doae. — It  was  not  until  the  fifteenth  century  that  a 
manuscript  of  the  original  Greek  was  discovered,  from 
which  the  astronomer,  John  Mullcr,  belter  known  by 
the  name  of  Rcgiomontanus,  made  his  Latin  abridg- 
ment. About  the  same  period,  George  of  Trebiaond 
made  a  Latin  translation  from  this  original,  but  a  very 
unfaithful  one. — The  Alexandrcaus  called  the  work  of 
Ptolemy  which  we  have  just  been  considering  the 
Great  Astronomer,  Me'yac  uorpoviifioc,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  another  collection  which  they  called  the 
Little  Astronomer,  iimpoc  uorpovoftoc,  and  which  waa 
composed  of  the  worka  of  Thcodosius  of  Tripolis ;  the 
Data,  Optics,  Catoptrics,  Ac,  of  Euclid  ;  the  works 
of  Autolycue,  Anstarchus  of  Samoa,  Hypsiclcs,  dec. — 
The  best  and  most  useful  edition  of  the  Almagest  is 
that  of  Halma,  Paris,  1813-1828,  2  vols.  4to.  It 
contains  a  new  French  version,  and  notes  by  Delam- 
bre. — 2.  The  aecond  work  of  Ptolemy,  as  we  have 
arranged  it,  ia  the  llpoxeipoi  Kav6vrc.  This  is  a  col- 
lection of  Manual  Tables  intended  for  makers  of  al- 
manaca,  to  facilitate  their  calculations,  and  which 
are  often  only  extracts  from  the  Almagest.  Halma 
gave  the  editio  princeps  of  this  work  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  edition  of  Theon's  Commentary,  which  he 
published  in  1822  —3.  Terpd&teof,  t)  Ivvto^ic  fiaO- 
mfiariKr)  ("  TetraJnblus,  or  Mathematical  Syntaxis"), 
in  four  books,  consisting  of  astronomical  predictions. 
It  ie  commonly  cited  under  the  title  of  Quadripartitum. 
Some  critic*  consider  this  work  as  unworthy  of  Piolo- 
Bty,  and  supposititious  Proclus  haa  made  a  para- 
phrase of  it.  The  latest  edition  is  that  of  Melancthon, 
Basil,  1553,  8vo — 4.  Kapnoe  ("Fruit"),  that  is,  one 
huuired  astrological  propositions  collected  from  the 
works  of  Ptolemy.  It  is  usually  cited  under  the  title 
o(  Centum  Dicta.  It  is  published  with  the  Quadri- 
partitum.—b.  4*00*1  f  ax?Mvuv  uaripuv  nai  ovvayuyif 
tirienpaoiuv  ("Appearances  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  a 
collection  of  the  things  indicated  by  them").  This  is  a 
species  of  almanac,  giving  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  stars,  the  prognostics  of  the  principal  changes  of 
temperature,  Ate.  The  work  is  intended  for  all  cli- 
mates ;  and,  to  make  it  answer  this  end.  and  prove 
oseful  to  all  the  Greeks  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  Ptolemy  gives  the  appearance  of  the  stara  for 
five  parallels  at  once,  namely,  Syene,  Lower  Egypt, 
Rhodes,  the  Hellespont,  and  the  Ponlus  Euxinus. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Halma,  Paris,  1820,  4to. 
It  was  preceded  by  the  edition  of  Idcler,  Berol.,  1819. 
—6.  Depi  'AvaA^aroc  ("  Of  the  Analemma").  The 
Analemma  was  a  species  of  sundial,  and  in  this  work 
we  have  an  exposition  of  the  whole  gnomonic  theory 
of  the  Greeks. — 7.  "Trradtoic  ruv  nlavupivuv  (••  Hy- 
pothesis of  the  Planets").  The  latest  edition  is  that 
of  Halma,  Paris,  1820,  4to  — 8  'An?Mai(  tm+aveiac 
e^oLpac  ("  Planisphere")  This  work  exists  only  in 
an  Arabic  version,  by  Moslem,  and  a  Latin  translation 
made  from  this.  It  is  a  treatise  on  what  is  called  ste- 
reograph ic  projections  The  work  is  probably  one  of 
Hipparchus's.  The  latest  edition  is  that  of  Cornman- 
dinus,  from  the  press  of  Psulus  Manutius,  Venet., 
1558,  4to. — 9.  'Apfiovmu  ("Elements  of  Harmony"), 
in  three  books.  Ptolemy  haa  the  merit  of  having  re- 
duced the  thirteen  or  fiftoen  tones  of  the  ancients  to 
•even.  It  is  generally  supposed,  also,  that  he  determin- 
ed the  true  relations  of  certain  intervals,  and  thus  ren- 
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dered  the  diatonic  octave  more  conformable  t»  oar 
mony.  Some  critics,  however,  are  inclined  to  a» 
cnbe  this  improvement  rather  to  the  New-Pukijro- 
rean  Didymus,  whom  Ptolemy  has  frequently  criti- 
cised, though  he  obtained  from  his  writings  a  large 
portion  of  his  own  work.  The  best  edition  i»  that  ol 
Wallia,  Ozon.,  1682.  4 to. —  10  'Oirri^  rpe^rtia 
("  A  treatise  on  Optics"),  cited  by  Htliodoius  of  ]*■ 
riasa,  and  frequently  also  by  the  Arabians,  but  turn 
lost.  A  Latin  translation,  from  two  Arabian  MSS , 
exists  in  an  unedited  atate  in  the  Royal  Library  al 
Pana.  It  contains,  however,  only  four  books  of  the 
five  which  composed  the  original.  In  this  work  Ptol- 
emy gives  the  most  complete  idea  of  astronomic  ft 
fraction  of  any  writer  down  to  the  time  of  Kepler. — 
11.  KavtJv  BaeiXtuv  ("  Canon,  or  Table,  of  A"i *fi"), 
a  part,  properly,  of  the  TlpoxeifMi  Kai  ovtc .  This  able 
contains  fifty-five  reigns,  twenty  of  which  belong  U) 
kings  of  Dabylon  subsequent  to  Nabouaetar,  ler.  to 
kings  of  Persia,  thirteen  to  kings  of  Egypt  of  the  line  ol 
the  Ptolemies,  and  the  remainder  to  Roman  tmpcrun 
after  the  time  of  Augustus.  This  canon  was  not  pre- 
pared with  an  historical  view,  but  was  intended  for  ss 
tronomers,  to  facilitate  the  calculation  of  intervals  of 
lime  that  may  have  elapsed  between  different  astronom- 
ical observations.  As,  however,  the  years  of  each 
monarch's  reign  are  indicated  in  it  with  great  exact- 
ness, it  becomes,  consequently,  of  great  value  and  in- 
terest in  historical  chronology.  It  must  be  remark- 
ed, at  the  same  time,  that  all  the  dates  of  this  canon 
are  given  in  Egyptian  years,  an  arrangement  very  well 
adapted  to  the  object  in  view,  but  productive  of  tome 
inconvenience  for  chronology.  Thus,  for  eiatnple, 
the  reigna  of  the  Babylonian,  Persian,  and  Konur. 
monarchs,  calculated  according  to  the  method  of  then 
respective  countries,  ought  to  be  in  advance  of,  or  be- 
hind, the  years  numbered  in  Ptolemy's  canon,  by  soot 
days,  or  even  months.  In  the  case  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors, the  difference,  in  Ptolemy's  time,  amounted 
to  forty  days,  and  the  variation  must  have  been  still 
more  marked  as  regarded  the  Babylonian  ar.d  Persian 
reigns.  The  only  exact  par'  is  that  which  relates  to 
the  line  of  the  Ptolemies.  Raima  gave  the  latest 
edition  of  this  work  in  1820,  Paris,  4lo— 12.  IVu- 
ypaQixr)  'k^iiyijaic  ("  Geographical  Narration,"  or 
"  System  of  Geography").  Thta  work  is  in  eight 
books,  and  during  nearly  fourteen  centuries  was  the 
only  known  manual  of  systematic  geography.  It  still 
remains  for  us  one  of  the  principal  sources  whence 
we  derive  our  information  respecting  the  geography 
of  the  ancients.  Pursuing  the  plan  traced  out  by 
Marinus  of  Tyre,  Ptolemy  undertook  to  perfect  the 
labours  of  that  geographer.  The  map  of  Marino*  and 
Ptolemy  was  covered,  as  it  were,  with  a  species  of 
network  ;  the  meridians  were  traced  on  it  for  every 
five  degrees  ;  the  degrees  of  latitude  were  marked  by 
lines  running  parallel  to  the  eo.ua tor,  and  passed 
through  the  principal  cities,  such  a*  Syene.  Alexao- 
drea,  Rhodes,  Byzantium,  and,  consequently,  were  at 
unequal  distances  from  each  other.  In  this  network 
wcro  marked  the  points,  the  height  of  which  had 
been  taken  according  to  their  true  latitude  ;  but,  in  or- 
der to  determine  their  longitude,  and  the  portions, 
also,  of  other  places,  which  were  only  known  b\  the 
geometric  distance,  it  was  necessary  to  fix  the  length 
of  a  degree  on  one  of  the  great  circles  of  the  globe 
Marinus  and  Ptolemy,  without  themselves  measuring 
any  great  distances,  took  the  most  accurate  measure- 
menu  existing  in  their  day,  and  gave  500  stadia  u 
the  length  of  a  degree.  This  was  one  sixth  less  thai 
the  truth,  and  from  this  error  must  necessarily  bavt 
resulted  many  faults  and  erroneous  deductions.  Ptol- 
emy determined  the  length,  from  west  to  east,  of  all 
the  known  part  of  the  globe,  under  the  parallel  of 
Rhodes,  at  72,000  stadia,  following  geometrical  meas- 
urements. These  72,000  stadia  make,  accord  Kg  to  his 
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calculation,  180  degrees  ;  and  in  this  way  ho  believed 
he  had  discovered  ihe  extent  of  one  half  of  tbo  globe. 
The  fact,  however,  is,  that  he  was  acquainted  jvith 
only  125  degrees.  His  error,  consequently,  is  nearly  a 
third,  namely,  one  aixth  by  reason  of  the  mistake  he 
commits  relative  to  the  measurement  of  a  degree  as 
above-mentioned,  and  about  a  sixth  as  the  result  of 
en>rs  in  geometric  distances.  With  regard  to  lati- 
tudes, a  large  number  of  wbicf-  were  based  on  astro- 
nomical determinations,  the  errors  committed  by  Ptol- 
•my  are  very  unimportant ;  and  the  latitude,  for  exam- 
ple, which  he  gives  to  the  southern  point  of  Spain  is 
so  exact,  aa  to  lead  us  to  imagine  that  observationa 
had  been  made  in  thia  quarter  by  some  of  his  prede- 
cessors.— Strabo  had  limited  to  42  degrees  the  lati- 
tude of  the  known  part  of  the  earth  (situate  between 
tbe  12th  and  54tb  degree  of  north  latitude).  Ptole- 
my, on  the  other  hand,  makes  80  degrees,  from  16° 
south  latitude  to  63°  north  ;  and  yet  be  believed  that 
he  knew  only  about  a  quarter  more  than  the  earlier 
geographers,  because  these  allowed  700  stadia  to  a 
degree,  which  makes  nearly  30,000  stadia  altogether ; 
whereas  Ptolemy,  admitting  only  500  stadia,  found 
tbe  sum  total  to  be  40,000. — Marinus  and  Ptolemy 
derived  some  information  respecting  the  easternmost 
parts  of  Asia  from  the  Itineraries  of  a  Macedonian 
trader,  who  had  sent  his  factors  on  overland  journeys 
from  Mesopotamia,  along  Mount  Taurus,  through  In- 
dia, and  even  to  the  distant  capital  of  the  Seres. 
These  journeys  must  have  been  prosecuted  very  soon 
after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  under  the  first 
two  monarchs  of  the  dynasty  of  tbe  Seleucidsa  ;  since 
it  is  not  prubablo  that,  after  the  defection  of  the  Bac- 
trians  and  Parlhians,  a  route  remained  open  through 
these  countries  to  the  traffic  of  the  Greeks.  Ptolemy 
thus  could  hardly  have  gained  much  information  re- 
specting these  lands  from  tbe  narratives  of  overland 
travellers.  Tbe  communication  by  sea,  however,  be- 
tween Egypt  and  India,  became  frequent  in  the  time 
of  the  Ptolemies.  Strabo  speaks  of  fleets  that  sailed 
for  India,  and,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  the  coast  of  the 
coon  try  this  side  of  the  Ganges  was  perfectly  well 
known.  The  navigators  of  the  West,  however,  did 
not  go  beyond  this  stream.  It  was  supposed  that 
from  this  point  the  shore  of  Asia  bent  directly  to  the 
north,  and  joined  the  eastern  extremity  of  Taurus. 
At  a  later  period  navigators  went  beyond  the  mouths 
of  the  Ganges,  and,  to  their  great  astonishment,  found 
that  the  land  redescended  towards  the  south,  and 
formed  a  large  gulf  (Bay  of  Bengal— Sinus  Gangeti- 
eus).  They  pushed  their  adventurous  career  still  far- 
ther :  taking  their  departure  from  the  southern  part 
•of  the  western  peninsula  of  India,  they  crossed  tho 
gulf  in  a  straight  line,  and  reached  the  coast  of  Siam 
and  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  ;  this  last  they  called 
the  Golden  Chersonese,  a  proof  of  the  profitable  Trade 
which  was  there  carried  on  by  them.  Having  doubled 
the  extremity  of  this  second  peninsula,  tbey  entered 
on  a  new  gulf  (that  of  Siam— Magnus  Sinus).  From 
the  eastern  coast  of  tho  Golden  Chersonese  they 
passed  m  a  southern  direction,  and  reached  a  large 
continent,  on  the  shore  of  which  was  situate  the  city 
of  Kattigara.  This  country  was  probably  tbe  Isle  of 
Borneo.  Tbe  discoverer  of  this  country  was  called 
Alexander.  (Ptol.,  Geogr.,  2,  14.)  Ptolemy,  who, 
as  well  as  this  adventurer,  believed  that  the  coast  was 
a  prolongation  of  that  which  formed  tbe  Gulf  of  Siam 
(the  coast  of  Cambodia),  founded  thereon  his  hypoth- 
esis, that  the  Indian  was  a  mediterranean  sea.  He 
supposed  that,  after  Kattigara,  the  land  extended  from 
east  to  west  as  far  as  the  southeast  coast  of  Africa,  with 
which  it  united,  forming  one  common  continent  — Ma- 
rinua  and  Ptolemy  were  well  acquainted  with  the  east- 
em  coast  of  Africa,  and  mention  is  no  longer  made,  in 
their  pages,  of  the  fabulous  monsters  which  the  credu- 
lity of  a  previous  age  had  established  as  tbo  dwellers  of 


this  region.  Tbey  knew  the  coast,  however,  only  tt 
the  tenth  digree  of  south  latitude,  that  is,  to  the  prom- 
ontory of  Prasum,  which  is  probably  the  same  wttk 
the  modern  Cape  Del  Gar  do,  as  his  city  of  Rapta  would 
seem  to  be  Mtlinda.  From  the  promontory  of  Prasum, 
Ptolemy  makes  tbe  African  coast  bend  round  to  the 
east  for  the  purpose  of  joining  that  of  Kattigara.  His 
island  of  Meouthias,  placed  by  him  near  Cape  Prasum, 
but  which  an  ancient  pertplus  brings  near  to  Rapta,  is 
Zanzibar,  or  one  of  the  other  islands  off  the  coaat  of 
Zanguebar.  Ptolemy's  acquaintance  with  tbe  eastern 
coast  does  not  extend  beyond  the  modern  Madagas- 
car.— After  tbo  decline  of  the  commerce  of  Carthage 
and  Gades,  no  new  discoveries  had  been  made  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  and  hence  tbe  knowledge  of 
Ptolemy  in  this  quarter  was  not  extended  beyond  that 
of  hia  predecessors ;  ho  introduces,  however,  more  of 
method  into  the  information  obtained  from  Hanno  and 
Scylax. — Ptolemy  is  the  first  who  indicates  the  true 
figure  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  the  southern  part  of  Al- 
bion ;  but  he  gives  an  erroneous  description  of  the 
northern  part  of  this  island,  which,  according  to  him, 
extends  towards  the  east.  Ireland,  the  Ierne  of  Stra- 
bo, and  the  Juvernia  of  Ptolemy,  ceases  to  be  situated 
to  tbe  north  of  Albion,  as  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo 
thought ;  it  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  to  the  west,  but  its 
northern  point  is  parallel  to  the  northern  extremity  ot 
Albion  To  the  north  of  this  latter  island  he  places 
the  Orcades,  and  a  little  farther  to  the  north  (about 
63°  N.  L.),  the  isle  of  Thule.  the  northernmost  ex- 
tremity of  the  geographical  system  of  Ptolemy.  Thia 
Thule  is  probably  Mainland,  situate  about  60°  N.. 
the  same  that  was  seen  by  the  Roman  fleet  under 
Agricola,  covered  with  ice  and  eternal  snow.  (Tacit., 
Vit.  Agr.,  c.  10.) — The  description  which  Ptolemy 
gives  of  the  shores  of  Germany  as  far  aa  the  Elbe,  as 
well  as  of  Scandinavia,  extends  no  farther  than  the 
accounts  already  given  by  Pliny  and  Tacitus.  He 
describes  the  Cimbric  Chersonese,  and  the  German 
coast  of  the  Baltic  as  far  as  the  Dwina,  with  consid- 
erable accuracy,  but  he  is  not  aware  that  this  sea  is  a 
mediterranean  one,  for  his  Gulf  of  Vencda  is  only  a 
part  of  this  sea,  from  Memel  to  Dantzic.  The  question 
has  been  asked,  By  what  chance  Ptolemy  was  enabled 
to  obtain  more  accurate  notions  respecting  those  coun- 
tries than  those  which  Pliny  and  Tacitus  possessed, 
and  that,  too,  although  the  principal  depot  of  amber, 
the  well-known  production  of  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
was  in  tbe  capital  of  Italy  ?  The  answer  is,  that  tl 
the  amber  was  chiefly  carried  to  Rome,  the  traffic  was 
conducted  by  merchants  from  Alexandrea,  and  it  was 
through  them  that  Ptolemy  obtained  the  materials  for 
this  portion  of  his  work. — In  the  last  book  of  his  geog- 
raphy, Ptolemy  teaches  the  mode  of  preparing  charta 
or  maps.  We  here  find  the  first  principles  of  projec- 
tion ;  but  tho  book  itself  has  reached  us  in  a  very  cor- 
rupt stale  through  the  fault  of  the  copyists.  The  more 
modern  maps  long  preserved  traces  of  those  of  Ptole- 
my and  his  successors.  The  Caspian  Sea,  for  exam- 
ple, retained  tbe  form  traced  for  il  by  Ptolemy  as  late 
ss  tho  eighteenth  century  ;  for  a  part  of  the  coasts  of 
the  Black  Ses,  and  of  Africa  beyond  Egypt,  our  maps 
still  conform  to  the  genersl  outline  of  Ptolemy,  and 
the  substitution  of  modem  for  ancient  names  is  the 
only  difference.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  sssertion  of 
Mannert  {Geogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  191).  —  No  good  com- 
plete edition  of  Ptolemy's  Geography  has  ever  ap- 
peared. One,  however,  has  recently  been  commenced 
in  Germany,  by  Wtibcrg,  of  which  the  first  fatcieulum, 
containing  the  first  book,  has  thus  far  appeared.  £#- 
tendia,  1838,  4to.  In  1475,  Lichtenstein  (Levilapu) 
printed  at  Cologne,  in  folio,  the  Latin  translation  ol 
this  work,  made  by  Angelo,  a  Florentine  scholar  ol 
tbe  fifteenth  century,  or,  rather,  commenced  by  Chry- 
solans  and  finished  by  Angelo.  It  was  revised,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  publication,  by  V ad i us  and  Picm 
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lea.    The  translation  of  Angela  waa  reprinted,  with 
corrections  made  from  a  mannacript  of  the  Greek  text, 
by  Caldermo,  Roma,  1478,  fol.    Twenty-seven  maps 
accompany  thtt  edition,  which  appears  to  have  been 
printed  by  Arnold  Pannartz.    Thi«  la  the  second  work, 
with  a  dale,  that  ia  accompanied  with  engravings  on 
copper.    In  1482,  Donts,  a  German  monk,  and  a  good 
astronomer  for  his  time,  gave  a  new  edition  to  the  world, 
printed  by  Holl,  at  LTIm,  in  folio.    It  haa  fewer  mis- 
takes in  the  figures  than  those  which  preceded  it,  but 
mat  as  many  in  the  names     Several  editions  followed, 
rat  all  swarming  with  errors.    The  celebrated  Pico 
de  Mirandola  sent  to  Easier,  at  Strasbourg,  a  Greek 
manuscript  of  Ptolemy's  work,  by  the  aid  of  which 
that  scholar  gave  a  new  edition,  not  in  the  translation 
of  Angrlo,  but  in  another,  very  literal  and  somewhat 
barbarous,  by  Phileaiue.    Esaler  made  many  change* 
hi  this  version,  and,  to  jostify  himself,  generally  added 
the  Greek  term  to  the  Latin     He  placed  in  it  46 
maps  cut  on  wood.    Drunet  calls  this  edition  one  of 
little  value ;  in  thia  he  is  mistaken.    The  edition  we 
have  just  spoken  of  waa  reprinted  at  Strasbourg  in 
152<),  and  also  in  1521.    A  new  translation,  made  by 
the  celebrated  Pirckheymer,  appeared  in  1545,  from 
the  Strasbourg  preaa,  fo!.     It  containa  fifty  maps 
cot  on  wood — The  first  Greek  edition  waa  that  of 
Erasmus,  printed  from  a  manuscript  which  Theobald 
Fettich,  a  physician,  had  sent  him,  and  which  issned 
from  the  press  of  Froben,  at  Bale,  1533,  in  4to  The 
manuscript  waa  a  very  good  one,  but,  through  the  fault 
of  the  printer,  a  great  number  of  errors  were  allowed 
to  creep  in  among  the  figures.    Not  having  a  eufli- 
eient  quantity  of  the  peculiar  type  or  mark  which  in- 
dicated     he  employed  in  its  place  the  letter  <■.  which 
signifies        He  made  use,  slto,  of  the  same  letter 
on  many  occasions  to  designate  I-    The  fraction  } 
ia  marked  by  yo,  but  the  manuscript  often  places  the  o 
above  the  y,  and  in  a  smaller  character     1  ne  compos- 
itor, not  attending  to  this,  contented  himself  with  put- 
ting in  its  place  y  alone,  which  is  equivalent  to  J. 
The  confusion  resulting  from  such  a  course  is  appa- 
rent, and  the  only  mode  to  remedy  the  evil  ia  to  have 
recourse  to  the  Latin  editions  which  appeared  pre- 
vious to  1533.    The  Bile  edition  waa  reprinted  by 
Wecbel,  at  Paris.  1546,  4to— Michael  Servetua  (Vil- 
lanovanus)  retouched  the  translation  of  Pirckheymer,  af- 
ter a  manuscript,  and  published  it,  with  fifty  maps  cut  on 
wood,  at  Lyons,  in  1530,  and  again,  with  corrections 
md  additions,  in  the  same  city,  in  1541.    These  two 
editions  of  Ptolemy  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
aiatory  of  religious  fanaticism  ;  Calvin  derived  from 
them  one  of  his  grounds  of  accusation  against  Serve- 
toe.    Ho  was  charged  with  having  added  to  the  de- 
scription that  accompanies  the  map  of  Palestine,  a 
passage  which  contradicts  what  Moses  saya  respecting 
the  fertility  of  that  country.    The  interpolated  pas- 
sage does  actually  exist,  but  it  was  added  by  Phrisius, 
who  took  charge  of  the  edition  of  1523 — The  last  im- 
pression of  the  Greek  text  was  in  1618  and  1619,  in 
S  vols.  4to,  from  the  Amsterdam  press,  by  Bertius. 
Marry  faults  of  the  previous  editions  are  corrected  in 
thia  one,  by  the  aid  of  a  Heidelberg  manuscript,  but  the 
aame  errors  in  the  figures  still  remain,  and,  to  aug- 
ment the  confusion,  the  editor  has  placed  beside  them 
those  of  the  I*atin  editions,  which  often  differ  widely. 
The  only  recent  edition  of  the  mathematical  part  of 
Ptolemy's  Geography  is  that  of  Halma.  containing 
only  the  first  I  wk  and  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh, 
with  a  French  version  and  notes.  Pari*,  1828,  4to. 
{8chSU,  Hist.  Lit  Gr  ,  vol.  5.  p.  240,  neqq. — Id.  ibid ,  ! 
vol.  5,  p  271.— Id  ibid.,  vol  6,  p.  312,  Ac— Com- 
pare Delambre,  in  Biocr.  Univ.,  vol.  86,  p.  263.)— 
XIX.  A  native  of  Ascalon,  who  followed  the  profes- 
sion of  a  grammarian  at  Rome  before  the  time  of  He- 
rod i  an,  by  whom  he  is  cited.    He  wrote  a  work  on 
Synonyme«,  Uept  tfio^vwr  Xifeuv  ("  On  the  Aifertnce 
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of  Word,*).    It  is  properly  the  Iragmru.  merely  ©I  • 
larger  work.    Ptolemy  waa  the  author  a i  o  of  a  Ho- 
rn cur  Prosody,  a  treatise  on  metre*,  and  a  disser- 
tation on  Aristarchos's  revision  of  Homer.    The  frag- 
ment on  "the  Difference  of  W>rds"  is  given  by  Fa- 
bncioa,  BiU.  Gr  ,  vol.  4,  p.  515.  of  the  old  edition, 
vol  8,  p.  117.  of  the  new  — XX.  Sumanaed  *Uh*» 
nns,  flourished  under  the  emperors  Trajan  and  Ha- 
drian.    Photius  haa  preserved  for  os  some  fragments 
of  his  work,  llepl  rift  elr  mXvaadim  Kanrifr  urn- 
pint  (•«  New  Hittory  of  varied  ErndttwnT),  in  seven 
books.    To  give  some  idea  of  thia  compilation,  wa 
will  mention  some  of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats : 
the  death  of  Protestlaus;  that  of  Sophrtle*;  that  of 
Herculea  ;  the  history  of  Croesus;  the  death  of  Achil- 
lea; that  of  Laiua;  the  history  of  Tiresias  ;  the  death 
of  Adonis  ;  the  origin  of  several  epitheta  given  to  toe 
heroes  of  the  Iliad,  and  to  other  personages  of  the 
fabuloua  times.    Ptolemy  also  wrote  a  drama  entitled 
the  Sphinx     He  dared  even  to  enter  the  list*  against 
Homer  with  a  poem  in  twentv-foor  book  a  or  cantos, 
entitled  '.Kvtefinpoe  ("The  Anti-Homer").    Gale  has 
placed  the  fragments  of  Ptolemy  Chennos  in  his  Him- 
ttmce  Poetic*  Scriptore;  p  303,  *«*»..  and  to  the 
eighth  chapter  is  prefixed  a  dissertation  on  this  wri- 
ter.   The  fragments  are  also  given  in  the  edition  of 
Conon  and  Parthenios  by  Teucher.    (Scholl,  Hut. 
Lit.  Gr  ,  vol  5,  p.  44.) 

Ptolewais,  I.  a  seaport  town  of  Phoenicia.  (Viet. 
Ace.)— II.  A  city  on  the  coast  of  Cyrenaica  in  Af- 
rica, and  the  port  of  Barce.    It  suffered  so  severe- 
ly from  want  of  water,  that  the  inhabitants  were 
obliged  to  relinquish  their  dwelling*,  and  disperse 
themselves  sbout  the  country  in  different  direct>on* 
The  sttempls  of  Justinian  to  obviate  this  evil  proved 
unavailing     The  ruina  are  called  at  the  present 
day  Ptoltmata.    A  description  of  the  remains  of  this 
ancient  city  is  given  by  Captain  Beeebcy  and  oth- 
ers.   {Motif rn  Traveller,  pt.  50,  p.  114,  HI. 
A  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  northern  part  of  Thebaic, 
northeast  of  Abydus.    (t  rose  in  importance  as  the 
last-mentioned  city  declined,  and  eventually  rivalled 
Memphis  in  size.     Ptolcmais  would  seem  to  have 
been  founded  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  or.  at  alt  events, 
re-established  by  him  on  the  site  of  some  more  ancient 
city,  as  the  Greek  name,  nrcArualc  ^  'Epuriov  <  I'lcl 
emais,  the  city  of  Hermet),  would  aeem  to  indicate 
The  city,  therefore,  waa  originally  consecrated  to  the 
Egyptian  Hermes     It  appears  to  have  received  a  se- 
vere blow  to  its  prosperity,  by  reason  of  its  resistance 
to  the  Emperor  Probns.    The  modem  vtllsge  of  -Vri 
tick  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Ptolemaw. 
{Maimrrt,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p.  381,  »eqq) — IV.  • 
Originally  a  small  promontory,  on  the  western  coast  ol 
the  Sjnus  Arabicns.    It  waa  near  the  inland  sea  Mo 
noleus.    A  fortified  port  waa  established  here  by  Eu 
medes,  a  commander  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphua ;  and  the 
spot  waa  selected  on  account  of  the  large  forest  in  the 
vicinity,  which  furnished  valuable  naval  timber  for  the 
fleets  of  the  Ptolemies.    In  this  forest,  also.  wi!»i  e^e- 
phanta  abounded;  and,  as  Ptolemy  wanted  these  ani- 
mals for  his  armies,  a  regular  hunting  establishment 
was  formed  here,  and  the  place  received  from  this  cir- 
cumstance its  second  name  of  Oijpuv,  and  also  that 
of  'Eirt9fipac  (M  Qipac)    In  a  commercial  point  d 
view  it  was  of  no  great  importance,  aa  A  man  mer*.y 
mentions  among  its  exports  tortoise-shell  and  ivory ; 
but  to  the  ancient  astronomers  and  geographera  rt  war 
directly  the  reverse,  since  they  regarded  it  as  the  fit- 
test place  for  measuring  a  degree,  and  thos  ascertain- 
ing the  circumference  of  the  globe.    The  harbour  ol 
Mirza  Mombamk,  about  15  geographical  miles  nortt 
of  Msssua,  appeare  to  indicate  the  ancient  Ptolemaia 
(Man  tert,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  44,  scqq.) 

Pubuc6la,  a  surname  given  to  Publiua  Valeria*, 
according  to  Dionysias  and  Plutarch,  on  account  rf  h» 
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Ktectrag  the  rights  of  the  people  {populun  and  colo, 
pticoU,  Publicola).  Niobuhr  dissents  from  this  ety- 
mology in  the  following  remarks  :  "  We  cannot  agree 
with  the  Greek  Dionysiua  and  Plutarch  in  translating 
I'ubitcola  aa  a  compound  term  by  dnftoKniqc,  '  the 
protector  of  the  tieople  but  we  must  recognise  there- 
in the  eld  Latin  form  of  the  adjective  with  a  superflu- 
ous termination,  which  ia  sometime*  mistaken  for  a 
diminutive,  sometimes  for  a  compound.  It  ia  equiva- 
lent to  Pabtuus,  in  tho  sense  of  infiornoc.  Thus 
Sc&eola  ia  not  the  diminutive,  hat  synonymous  with 
Setzvut,  and  JEquicolus  ia  nothing  but  Mqvus  or 
JSqmeut;  Voisculus  nothing  but  Volscus."  (Roman 
History,  vol.  1,  p.  360,  Walter's  trans.) 

PublilU  Lbx,  I.  a  law  proposed  by  Publilius  the 
Dictator,  A.U.C.  414,  ordaining  that,  before  the  peo- 
ple gave  their  votes,  the  senate  should  authorize  what- 
ever they  might  determine.  (Livy,  6,  IS.) — II.  A 
law  ordaining  that  the  plebeian  magistrates  should  be 
creeled  at  the  comitia  tribute.    (Lie.,  2,  56.) 

Publius  Sveus,  a  celebrated  composer  and  actor  of 
mimes.  He  was  a  native  of  Syria,  and  was  brought 
from  Asia  to  Italy  in  early  youth  in  the  same  vessel 
with  his  countryman  and  kinsman  Manliua  Antiochua, 
'.he  professor  of  astrology,  and  Staberiua  Eros,  the 
grammarian,  who  all,  by  some  desert  in  learning,  rose 
above  their  original  fortune.  He  received  a  good  ed- 
ucation and  liberty  from  bia  master,  in  reward  for  his 
witticisms  and  his  facetious  disposition.  He  first  rep- 
resented his  mimes  in  the  provincial  towns  of  Italy, 
whence,  his  fame  having  apread  to  Rome,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  the  capital,  to  asaiat  in  those  public  specta- 
cles which  Cssear  offered  bis  countrymen  in  exchange 
for  their  freedom.  (Macrob..  Sat.,  2,  7.)  On  one  oc- 
casion be  challenged  all  persona  of  hia  own  profession 
to  contend  with  htm  on  the  stage  ;  and  in  tbia  compe- 
tition he  successfully  overcame  every  one  of  hia  rivals. 
By  his  success  in  the  representation  of  these  popular 
entertainments,  be  amassed  considerable  wealth,  and 
bved  with  auch  luxury  tliat  he  never  gave  a  great  sup- 
per without  having  sow's  udder  at  table,  a  dish  which 
was  prohibited  by  the  censors  as  being  too  great  a 
luxury  evon  for  the  table  of  patricians.  {Plin.,  8,  51.) 
Nothing  farther  is  known  of  his  history,  except  that 
he  was  still  continuing  to  perform  hia  mimea  with  ap- 
plause at  the  period  of  the  death  of  Laberiua,  which 
happened  ten  months  after  the  aasaasination  of  Cesar. 
(Chron.  Euseb,ad  CHymp.,  184.)  We  have  not  the 
names  of  any  of  the  mimes  of  Publiua,  nor  do  we  pre- 
cisely know  their  nature  or  subject;  all  that  ta  pre- 
served from  them  being  a  number  of  detached  aenti- 
ments  or  maxima,  to  the  amount  of  800  or  900,  seldom 
exceeding  a  single  line,  but  containing  reflection!)  of 
unrivalled  force,  truth,  and  beauty,  on  all  the  various 
relations,  situations,  and  feelings  of  buman  life.  Both 
the  writers  and  actors  of  mimes  were  probably  careful 
to  have  their  memory  stored  with  commonplsces  and 
precepts  of  morality,  in  order  to  introduce  them  appro- 
priately in  their  extemporaneous  performances.  The 
maxims  of  Publius  were  interspersed  through  his 
dramas  ;  but,  being  the  only  portion  of  these  produc- 
tions now  remaining,  they  have  just  the  appearance  of 
thoughts  or  sentiments,  like  those  of  Rochefoucauld. 
Hi*  mimea  must  either  have  been  very  numerous,  or 
very  thickly  loaded  with  these  moral  aphorisms.  It  is 
also  surprising  that  they  seem  raised  far  above  the  ordi- 
nary tone  even  of  regular  comedy,  and  appear  for  the 
greater  part  to  be  almost  stoical  maxims.  Seneca  has  re- 
marked, that  many  of  hia  eloquent  verses  are  fitter  for 
the  buskin  than  the  alipper.  (Ep  .  8.)  How  such  ex- 
alted precepts  should  have  been  grafted  on  the  lowest 
farce,  and  bow  passages,  which  would  hardly  be  appro- 
priate in  the  most  serious  sentimental  comedy,  were 
adapted  to  the  actions  or  manners  of  gross  and  drunken 
buffoons,  is  a  difficulty  which  could  only  be  solved  had 
tely  received  entire  a  larger  portion  of  these 


productions,  which  seem  to  have  been  peculiar  to  Ro- 
man genius.  The  sentiments  of  Publiua  Syrus  now  ap- 
pear trite.  They  have  become  familiar  to  mankind,  and 
have  been  re-echoed  by  poets  and  moralists  from  age 
to  *e*.  *  '1  of  them  are  most  felicitously  expressed, 
and  few  of  them  seem  erroneous,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  are  perfectly  free  from  the  selfish  or  worldly- 
minded  wisdom  of  Rochefoucauld  or  Lord  Burleigh. 
(Dunlop's  Roman  Literature,  vol.  1,  f.  558,  stqq.) 
The  sentences  of  Publius  Syrus  are  appended  to  many 
|  of  the  editions  of  Phadrus.  The  moat  useful  edition  or 
these  sentences  is  perhaps  that  of  Gruter,  Lugd.  Bat., 
1727,  8vo.  The  latest  and  most  accurate  edition, 
however,  is  that  of  Orellius,  appended  to  his  edition  of 
Phadrus,  Tunei,  1832,  8vo.  It  contains,  also,  thirty 
sentences  never  before  published.  (Bohr,  Gcsck.  Lit. 
Rom.,  vol.  1,  p.  776  ) 

PclchbrIa,  I.  sister  of  Tbeodosius  the  Great,  and 
celebrated  for  her  piety  and  virtues. — II.  A  Roman 
empress,  daughter  of  Arcadius,  and  sister  of  Theodo- 
sius  the  younger.  She  was  created  Augusta  A.D. 
414,  and  shared  the  imperial  power  with  her  brother. 
After  the  doath  of  the  latter  (A.D.  450),  she  gave  her 
hand  to  Marcianus.  ( Vid.  Marcianus  I)  Pulcheria 
died  A.D.  464,  and  was  interred  at  Ravenna,  where 
her  tomb  ia  still  to  be  seen. 

PcLcifitOM  Promontoeium,  the  same  with  Herrnav 
um  Promontortum.    (Vid.  Hermsum.) 

PonTcum  Bbllum,  the  name  given  to  the  wan  be- 
tween Romo  and  Carthage.  The  Punic  wars  were 
three  in  number.  The  first  took  its  rise  from  the  af- 
fair of  the  Mamertini,  an  account  of  which  will  be 
found  under  the  article  Mossana,  page  836,  col.  1. 
This  was  ended  by  the  naval  battle  fought  off  the 
Agates  Insulas ;  and  it  waa  also  memorable  for  the 
naval  victory  of  Duilius,  the  first  ever  gained  by  the 
Romans.  (Vid.  Carthago,  Y  4. — Duiliua. — vEgatea.) 
The  Second  Punic  War  commenced  with  the  affair  of 
SaiTuntum,  and  was  terminated  by  the  battle  of  Zama. 
During  ita  continuance  Hannibal  carried  on  his  cele- 
brated campaigns  against  the  Romans  in  Italy.  (  Vid. 
Carthago,  v  4  — Hannibal.  — Metaurue  — Zama.)  The 
Third  Punic  War  was  the  siege  and  destruction  of 
Carthage  itself.    (Vid.  Carthago,  v  4.) 

PupiKNoa,  Marcos  Clodics  Maxihos,  a  man  ol 
obscure  family,  who  raised  himself  by  his  merit  to  the 
highest  offices  in  tbo  Roman  armies,  and  gradually  be- 
came a  prsjtor,  consul,  prefect  of  Rome,  and  a  govern- 
or of  the  provinces.  His  father  waa  a  blacksmith. 
After  the  death  of  the  Gordians,  Pupienus  waa  elected 
with  Balbmua  to  the  imperial  throne,  and,  to  rid  the 
world  of  the  usurpation  and  tyranny  of  the  Maximini, 
he  immediately  marched  against  these  tyrants  ;  but  he 
was  soon  informed  that  they  had  been  sacrificed  to  the 
fury  and  resentment  of  their  own  soldiers.  He  prepar- 
ed, after  this,  to  make  war  against  the  Persians,  who 
insulted  the  msjesty  of  Rome,  but  was  massacred,  A.D. 
236,  by  the  praHorian  guards.  Balbinus  shared  his 
fate.  Pupienus  is  sometimes  called  Maximua.  In 
hia  private  character  he  appeared  always  grave  and  se- 
rious. Ho  waa  the  constant  friend  of  juaticc,  modera- 
tion, and  clemency,  and  no  greater  encomium  can  be 
passed  upon  hia  virtues  than  to  aay  that  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  purple  without  soliciting  it,  and  that 
the  Roman  senate  aaid  they  had  selected  him  from 
thousands,  because  they  knew  no  person  more  worthy 
or  better  qualified  to  support  the  dignity  of  an  em- 
peror.   (Capitol,  Vit.  Maxim. — Id.,  Vit.  Gord.) 

Pcpfoa,  a  tragic  poet  at  Rome,  contemporary  with 
Cesar.  He  was  famed  for  bis  power  in  exciting  emo- 
lion.  Hence  the  scholiast  on  Horace  remarks  ( Epist., 
1,  1,  67),  *'  Pupius,  Tragadiograpkus,  ita  affectut 
sptetontium  movit,  ut  eos  fiere  compellcrct.  lnde  ta> 
tvm  txt mm  fecit : 
"  •  Flebunt  amid  et  bene  noti  mortem  meam  ; 
Nam  popnlus  in  me  vivo  iacrymatu  est  satis1  * 
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Pv*rj*A*iM,  islands  off  ibe  coast  of  Mauritania,  so  j  bodies  «f  the  lower  orders.  These  bwlee  were  called 
ta..ed  fiom  the  manufacture  of  purple  dye  established  |  puiuult,  from  their  resemblance  to  wells,  or.  more 
m  them.  Tbcy  answer  at  the  present  day  to  Madeira  \  probably,  from  the  Blench  which  issued  from  them,  in 
and  the  adjacent  isles.    (Pit*.,  6,  32.)  consequence  of  tbis  practice.    (Varro,  L.  L.,  4,  5  — 

Putkom,  a  city  of  Campania,  now  Pozzuoii,  on  the  !  Pest.,  a.  t.  Putic.)    The  Esquiliae  seem  to  have  been 


'utkoli,  a  city  oi  uamr. 
coast,  slid  not  far  from  the  Lucrine  Lake.    Its  Li  reek 


name  was  Di 


but,  when  the  Romans  scot  a 


colony  Uuthtr.  ihoy  gave  it  the  name  of  Puteoli,  proba- 
bly from  the  number  of  ita  walls,  or  perhaps  from  tbc 
•taocb  which  was  emitted  by  the  sulphureous  and  alu- 
minous springs  in  the  neighbourhood.  (Slrabo,  245. 
—PUn.,  31,  2.)  Respecting  the  origin  of  this  place, 
we  learn  from'Suaho  ibal  it  waa  at  first  tho  harbour  of 
Cutna?.  Hence  we  may  fairly  regard  H  as  a  colony  of 
that  city,  without  calling  in  the  Samiana  to  assist  in  its 
foundation  as  Stephanus  Byzantipus  reports,  and  Hie- 
ruiiytnus  { Euaeb.,  Ckron .,  2.)  The  Komans  appear 
to  have  first  directed  their  attention  to  tbia  spot  in  the 
second  Punic  wsr,  when  Fabius  the  consul  waa  order- 
ed to  fortify  and  garrison  the  town,  which  had  only 
been  frequented  hitherto  for  commercial  purposes. 
(L»r.,  21,  7.)  In  the  following  year  it  was  attacked 
by  Hannibal  without  success  {Lit.,  24,  13),  and  about 
this  tune  became  a  naval  station  of  considerable  im- 
portance :  armies  were  aent  to  Puteoli  from  thence 
{Lit.,  26,  17),  and  the  embassy  sent  from  Carthage, 
which  was  to  sue  for  peace  at  the  close  of  the  second 
Punic  war.  disembarked  here,  and  proceeded  to  Komo 


conaidered  aa  unwholesome  till  this  mode  of  MRii 
was  discontinued,  which  change  took  place  in  a* 
reign  of  Aug  oat  us,  when  the  gardens  of  Maecenas  were 
laid  out  here.  {Hot.,  Sal.,  1,  88.— id.,  Ep ,  5,  1») 
PvnNA,.a  city  of  Macedonia,  on  the  western  coast 
of  the  Sinus  Thermaicus,  above  Dium.  Hie  earliest 
mention  of  this  town  is  in  Scyhut,  who  styles  it  a  Greek 
city  (p.  26),  from  which  it  appears  at  that  time  to  bets 
been  independent  of  the  Macedonian  princes.  Too- 
cydides  speaks  of  an  attack  made  upon  it  by  the  Albs- 
mans  before  the  Peloponnesian  wax  (I,  61).  It  was 
afterward  uken  by  Arcbelaus,  king  of  Maccdon.  whs 
removed  its  site  twenty  stadia  from  the  sea,  as  Dio- 
dorua  asserts ;  but  Thucydides  states,  that  it  had  bees, 
long  before  that  period,  in  the  possession  of  Alexan- 
der the  son  of  Amyntas,  and  that  Tbeinistocles  mi.«) 
thence  on  his  way  to  Peraia  (1,  137).  After  the  death 
of  Arcbelaus,  Pydna  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Atheniana  ;  but  the  circumstances  of  this  change  are 
not  known  to  ua.  It  was  afterward  taken  from  tbem 
by  Philip,  and  given  to  Olynthus.  The  next  fact  rel- 
aiive  to  Pydna  which  la  recorded  in  history,  is  pos- 
terior to  the  reign  of  Alezander  the  Great,  whose 


by  land  (l,ie  ,  30,  22),  as  did  St.  Paul  about  250  years  ;  mother  Olympiaa  waa  here  besieged  by  Casaander ; 


afterward  The  apostle  remained  aeven  days  at  Puteol 
before  he  set  forward  on  bis  journey  by  the  Appian 
Way.  {Acta,  xxviu  ,  13.)  In  tho  lime  of  Slrabo,  this 
city  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  very  great  com- 
merce, and  particularly  connected  with  Alcxandrca  ; 
the  import*  from  that  city,  which  was  then  the  empori- 


and,  all  hopes  of  relief  being  cut  off  by  the  totrentb- 
roent  having  been  made  round  the  town  from  sea  to 
sea,  famine  at  length  compelled  Olympus  to  surrender, 
when  she  waa  thrown  into  prison,  sad  afterward  pot 
to  death.  {Diod.  Stc,  19, 61.) — Pydna  is  also  famous 
for  the  decisive  victory  gained  in  its  neighbourhood  bv 


um  of  the  East,  being  much  greater  than  the  ex  pons  i  Paulus  vEmilius  over  tbe  Macedonian  army  under 
ol  Italy.    (Slrabo,  793. — Suet.,  Aug  ,  98, -Senec,  '  Perseus,  which  put  an  end  to  that  ancient 


The  epitomtser  of  Strabo  says,  that  in  his  time  it  was 
called  Kitrot  (Strab  ,  509)  ;  es  likewise  the  scholiast 


Ep.,  77.)  The  harbour  of  Puteoli  was  spacious  and 
of  peculiar  construction,  being  formed  of  vast  piles  of 

and  sand,  which,  owing  to  the  strongly  cement-  j  to  Demosthenes;  and  this  name  ia  still  attached  to  the 

spot  at  the  present  day.    Dr.  Clarke  observed  at  Jfi- 
troa  a  vaat  tumulus,  which  be  considered,  with  much 
probability,  aa  marking  the  sits  of  the  great  battle 
fought  in  these  plaina.    (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol 
1,  p.  214,  aeqq.) 

ProMjKi,  a  fabulous  nation  of  dwarf*,  placed  by 
Aristotle  near  the  sources  of  the  Nde  {Hut-  An  ,  8, 
12  —  Ailian.  H.  A.,  2,  1  ;  3,  13);  by  Ctestas,iuln 
dta  (Ind.,  11);  and  by  Eustalhiua,  amusiogly  enough, 
in  England,  over  against  Thule  (Ma  rd  lyyXaad.— 
Euatatk  ,  ad  11.,  3,  8.  p.  372  )— They  were  of  a  very 
diminutive  aize,  being,  according  to  one  account,  of 
tbe  height  merely  of  a  irvypyj,  or  20  fingers'  breadth 
(Euatatk., 1.  £.),  whdo  others  made  them  three  c-itm- 
ftai,  or  2V  inchea  in  size.  (l°fi».,  7,  2.)  Tbe  Pyg- 
mies are  said  to  have  lived  under  a  salubrious  sky  and 


ing  properties  of  the  latter  material,  became  very  solid 
and  compact  masses  ;  and  these,  being  sunk  in  the  sea, 
afforded  secure  anchorage  for  any  number  of  vessels. 
(Stral.,  245  )  Pliny  (35,  13)  haa  remarked  thia  qual- 
ity of  the  sand  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Puteoli,  which 
now  goes  by  the  name  of  PozzoUna.  The  same  wri- 
ter informs  us  (36,  12),  that  thia  harbour  possessed 
also  the  advantage  of  a  conspicuous  lighthouse.  Tbe 
remsins  winch  are  yet  to  be  aeen  in  the  harbour  of 
Puteoli  are  commonly,  but  erroneously,  considered  to 
be  tbe  rums  of  Cajigula's  bridge;  wbereaa  that  em- 
peror is  said  expressly  to  have  used  boats,  anchored  in 
a  double  line,  for  the  construction  of  the  bridge  which 
he  threw  over  from  Puteoli  to  liaise ;  these  were  cov- 
ered with  earth,  after  the  manner  of  Xcrxes's  famoua 
bridge  across  the  Hellespont.    Upon  tbe  completion 

of  the  work,  Caligula  is  described  aa  appearing  th?re  |  amid  a  perpetual  spring,  the  northern  blasts  being  kept 
in  great  pomp,  on  horseback  or  in  a  chariot,  for  two  !  on  'oj  !?fty  mountains.  (Plin.,  I.  c)  An  annual  war- 
days,  followed  by  the  prstorian  band  and  a  splendid  j  fare  was  waged  between  tbem  and  tbe  cranes  (Horn-. 
retinue.    It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  structure  '  //.,  3,  3) ;  sad  they  are  fabled  to  have  advanced  to 


waa  designed  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  it  is  farther 
mentioned  that  it  was  begun  from  the  piles  of  Puteoli. 
(Suet.,  Calxg  ,  19. — Joaephus,  Anliq.  Jud.,  19,  1) — 
Puteoli  became  a  Roman  colony  A.L'.C.  558,  was  re- 
colonized  by  Augustus,  and  again,  for  the  third  time, 
by  Nero.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  14,  27  )  Thia  place  ap- 
pears to  have  espoused  the  cause  of  Vespasian  with 
great  zeal,  from  which  circumstar.ee,  according  to  an 
inscription,  it  obtained  the  title  of  Colonia  Flavia. 


The  same  memorial  informs  ua,  that  Antoninus  Piua  ;  ap.  Plin.,  I.  e.) 
taiirfod  the  harbour  of  Puteoli  to  be  repaired.    ( Cra- 
mer a  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2.  p.  163,  aeqq.) 

Puticuli,  a  place  at  Rome,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Erquiline.  The  Campua  Esquilinus  was,  in  tbe  early 
day's  of  Rome,  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  a 
of  pus  w*rc  dug  in  it  to  receive  the  dead 
»Ud 


battle  againet  those  birds,  mounted  on  the  backs  of 
rams  and  goats,  and  armed  with  bows  and  arrows 
They  used  also  a  kind  of  bells  or  rattles  (gpoTOMt)  tc 
scare  them  away.    (Hrxolaua,  ap.  ScJtol.  ad  li,  3 
S.—Heyne,  ad  loc.—Plin.,  I.  e.)    Every  spring  they 
came  down  in  warlike  array  to  the  seashore,  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  eggs  and  young  of  the  cranes, 
since  otherwise  they  would  have  been  overpowered  by 
the  number  of  their  feathered  antagonists.  (Hteat<ma, 
Their  dwellings  were  constructed  si 
clay,  feathers,  and  tbe  shells  of  eggs.    Aristotle,  bow- 
ever,  makes  them  to  have  lived  in  caves,  like  Troglo- 
dytes, and  to  have  come  out  at  harvest-time  wi&  batch 
eta  to  cut  down  the  corn,  as  if  to  fell  a  forest.  {Eu 
atatk  ,  I.  e.)—  Philostratos  relates,  that  Hercules  once 
fell  asleep  in  the  deserts  of  Africa  after  be  had  ra» 
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{U«im1  AnUeus,  and  that  he  was  suddenly  awakened  by 
an  attack  which  had  been  made  upon  bis  body  by  an 
army  of  these  Lilipulians,  who  professed  to  be  the 
avengers  of  Antxus,  since  they  were  his  brethren, 
and  earthborn  like  himself.  A  simultaneous  onset 
was  made  upon  his  head,  bands,  and  feet.  Arrows 
were  discharged  at  him,  his  hair  was  ignited,  spades 
were  thrust  into  his  eyes,  and  coverings  or  doors  (tfv- 
pat)  were  spplied  to  his  mouth  and  nostrils  to  prevent 
respiration.  The  hero  awoke  in  the  midst  of  the  war- 
fare,  and  waa  so  much  pleased  with  the  courage  dis- 
played by  bis  tiny  foes,  that  be  gathered  them  all  into 
his  lion  akin  and  brought  them  to  Eurystbeus.  (Pki- 
lostr..  Ice*.,  2,  S3,  p.  817,  ed.  Morell.y—The  Pygmies 
of  antiquity,  like  those  of  more  modern  limes,  may  be 
safety  regarded  as  mere  creatures  of  the  imagination. 
We  havs  nsd  tbcm  even  placed,  by  popular  belief,  in 
our  own  country.  A  number  of  small  craves,  two  or 
three  feet  in  length,  were  found  in  the  West,  contain- 
ing fragments  of  evidently  sdult  bones.  Tho  idea  of 
a.  pigmy  race  was  immediately  conceived  ;  but  it  waa 
unknown  to  the  discoverers,  that  the  Indians,  after  dis- 
interring their  dead,  buried  them  in  graves  just  large 
enough  to  hold  the  bones  made  up  into  a  smsll  bun- 
dle for  the  convenience  of  transportation.  (M'Cul- 
loch.  Researches  on  America,  p  616  ) — With  respect 
to  the  Pygmies  of  ancient  fable,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  Homer  places  tbein  merely  in  southern  lands,  with- 
out specifying  their  particular  locality  ;  nor  does  he 
aay  a  word  respecting  their  diminutive  size.  (Heyne, 
ad  Horn  .,  //.,  3, 3.)  Aristotle,  as  we  have  already  said, 
assigns  them  a  residence  nesr  the  sources  of  the  Nile 
(Hist.  An.,  8,  15),  in  which  he  is  followed  by  ^Elian 
(H.  A.,  2,  1  ;  3,  15)  and  others.  Some  agree  with 
Ctesias  in  making  India  their  native  country.  Pliny, 
in  one  passage,  places  them  also  in  India  (7,  2),  but  in 
another  in  Thrace  (4,  2).  Others,  again,  making  the 
cranes  to  wing  their  way  from  the  northern  regiona 
over  the  Poutus  Euxinus,  regard  Scythia  and  Thrace 
as  the  Pygmy  land  — Many  have  supposed  that  the  fa- 
ble of  the  Pygmies  and  cranes  has  a  reference  to  the 
country  of  Egypt.  As  tho  cranea  make  their  appear- 
ance there  about  the  month  of  November,  the  time  in 
which  the  waters  are  subsided,  and  devour  the  corn 
sown  on  the  lands,  the  whole  fable  of  the  Pygmies  may 
be  explained  by  supposing  them  to  have  been  none 
other  than  the  Egyptians,  snd  the  term  pygmy  (irvy- 
pcioc)  not  to  refer  to  any  diminutiveness  of  size,  but 
to  the  cubUs  (iriyfiai,  xnxclt) of  lhe  Nile'a  rise  Some 
scholars  suppose  the  germe  of  the  fable  to  be  found  in 
the  remarks  of  Slr&bo,  respecting  the  uiKpoQvtav  tuv 
eV  Ai6vn  fvofiivuv.  (Strabo,  820.)  Barrow,  in  his 
Travels  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (vol.  1,  p.  239), 
endeavours  to  identify  the  Bosjesmana  of  the  Cape 
and  tho  Pygmiee  of  the  ancients,  but  with  no  great 
success,  neoren  regards  the  whole  Pygmy  narrative 
as  fabulous,  but  assigns  it  sn  Indian  origin,  and  makes 
it  to  have  spread  from  the  East  into  the  countries  of  the 
West  (Ideen,  vol.  1,  p.  368.)  Mslte-Brun  inclines 
in  favour  of  the  existence  of  a  pygmy  race,  from  the 
accounts  of  modern  travellers,  who  state  that  they 
have  seen  in  the  remote  East  small  and  deformed  beings 
not  unlike  in  appearance  to  the  pygmicsof  forrr*r  days, 
and  for  the  most  part  only  four  feet  in  size.  Hence 
he  thinks  it  not  unlikely  that  a  diminutive  race,  resem- 
bling, in  some  degree  the  ancient  pygmies,  may  still 
bo  existing  among  the  remote  and  desert  regions  of 
Thibet!  {Malic  Brun,  Annates  des  Voyages,  vol.  1, 
p.  355,  seqq.—Bahr,  ad  Oct.,  p  295.) 

PvomalIon,  I.  a  king  of  Tyre,  son  of  Belus,  and 
brother  to  the  celebrated  Dido.  (Kid.  Dido.) — II.  A 
celebrated  statuary  of  the  island  of  Cyprus.  The  de- 
oauchery  of  the  females  of  A  ma  thus,  to  which  he  waa 
a  witness,  created  in  him  auch  an  averaion  for  the  fair 
sex,  that  he  resolved  never  to  marry.  The  i flection 
which  he  had  denied  to  the  other  sex  be  liberally  bo 


stowed  upon  On  /crks  of  hia  own  hand*.  He  be 
came  enamoured  of  a  beautiful  statue  of  iv>ry  whick 
he  bad  made,  and,  at  hia  earnest  request  and  prayers, 
according  to  the  mycologists,  tie  goddess  of  Beauty 
changed  this  favourite  statue  into  a  woman,  whom  tha 
artist  married,  and  by  whom  be  had  a  son  called  Pa 
phus,  who  founded  the  city  of  that  name  in  Cyprus. 
(Ovid,  Met.,  10,  9.) — Compare  the  other  version  of 
the  legend,  as  given  from  the  Cyprian  fables  of  Philo 
stephanus,  by  Clemens  of  Alexandrca  (Protrepl.,  p. 
50),  and  by  Arnobius  (adv.  Gent.,  l.b.  6,  p.  206). 
Consult,  also,  Philostratus  (Fix.  Apollon.,  5,  5)  and 
Mcursius  (Cypr.,  2). 

Pvladks,  I.  a  son  of  Strophius,  king  of  Phocis,  by 
one  of  the  sisters  of  Agsmemnon.  He  was  educated 
together  with  his  cousin  Orestes,  with  whom  he  form- 
ed a  most  intimate  friendship,  and  whom  he  aided  in 
avenging  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  by  the  punish- 
ment of  Clytwronestra  and  iEg  is  thus.  He  received 
in  marriage  the  hand  of  Electra,  the  sister  of  Orestes, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Medon  and  Strophius. 
Ibe  friendship  of  Orestes  and  P)  lades  became  pro- 
verbial. ( Vid.  Orestes.) — II.  A  celebrated  actor  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  banished  by  thst  emperor  foi 

Eiointing  with  his  Soger  to  one  of  the  audience  who  had 
lissed  nim,  and  thus  making  him  known  to  all.  {Suet., 
Vit.  Aug.,  45  —MacTob.,  Sat  ,  2,  7.) 

PvLiS  (HvXai),  a  general  name  among  the  Greeks 
for  any  narrow  pasa.  The  most  remarkable  were  the 
following.  I.  Pyl»  Albania.  (Fid.  Caucasus.)— II. 
Pyhe  Amanicss,  a  paas  through  [he  range  of  Mount 
Amanus,  between  Cilicia  Campeslris  and  Syria.  Da- 
rius marched  through  this  pass  to  tho  battle  field  of 
Issue.  (Quint.  Curt.,  3,  A.— Viol.,  5,  8.— Plin.,  5, 
27 )— III.  Pylas  Caspiaj.  ( Kid.  Caspia?  Port*  )— IV. 
Pyle*Caucaaia3 .  ( Vid.  Caucasus.) — V.  Pyl»  Cilicise, 
a  pass  of  Cilicia,  in  the  range  of  Mount  Taurus, 
through  which  flows  the  river  Sarua.  (Plin ,  5,  27. 
—Polyb,  12,  8.)— VI.  Pylaj  Sarmatiaj.  (Kid.  Cau- 
casus,  towards  the  cloae  of  that  article  )— VII.  Pyle 
Syria?,  a  paas  leading  from  Cilicia  into  Syria,  and 
bounded  on  one  side  by  the  sea.  (AVn  ,  Anab  ,  1,  4. 
— .4 man,  Exp.  Alex.,  2,  8  ) 

Pylos,  I.  an  ancient  city  of  Elis,  about  eighty  sta- 
dia to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Elis,  and  which  disputed 
with  two  other  towns  of  the  ssme  name  the  honoui 
of  being  the  capital  of  Nestor's  dominions  ;  these  were 
Pylos  of  Triphylia,  and  the  Messcnisn  Pylos.  This 
somewhat  interesting  question  in  Homeric  geography 
will  be  considered  under  the  head  of  the  last- mention- 
ed city.  Pausrniaa  informs  us  (6,  22)  that  the  Elean 
city  was  originally  founded  by  Pylus,  son  of  Cleson, 
king  of  Megars  ;  but  that,  having  been  destroyed  by 
Hercules,  it  waa  afterward  restored  by  the  Elcana. 
(Compare  Xen  ,  Hut.  Gr.,  7, 4, 16.)  This  town  waa 
deserted  and  in  ruins  when  Pausanias  made  the  tour 
of  Elis.  We  collect  from  Strabo  (239)  that  Pyloa 
was  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pholoe,  and  between  the 
beads  of  the  hrera  Peneus  and  Sclleis.  This  site 
agrees  sufficiently  with  a  spot  named  Partes,  where 
there  are  vestiges  of  antiquity,  under  Mount  Maura- 
bourn,  which  must  be  the  Pholoe  of  the  ancients.  {Gell, 
It  in.  of  the  Morea.  p.  30,  icq. — Cramer's  Anc.  Greut, 
vol.  3,  p.  91  )— II.  A  city  of  Elis,  in  the  district  of 
Triphylia,  regarded  by  Strabo,  with  great  probability,  at 
the  city  of  Neator.  (Vid.  Pylos  III.)  It  is  placed  bj 
j/eographer  at  a  distance  of  thirty  stadia  from  the 
coast,  aud  near  a  small  river  once  called  Amathus  and 
Pamisus,  but  subsequently  Msmaus  and  Arcadicus. 
The  epithet  of  tjuadottr,  applied  by  Homer  to  the  Pyli- 
an  territory,  waa  referred  to  the  first  of  these  names. 
(Strabo,  344.)  Notwithstanding  its  ancient  celebrity, 
this  city  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  later  time*.  Pau- 
sanias, even,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  of 
ita  existence  (6, 22).  Strabo  affirms  that  on  the  con* 
quest  of  Triphylia  bv  the  Elcans,  they  annexed  its 
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emtary  fj  the  neighbouring  town  of  Lepreum. 
[Strah  .  3*>5.)  The  vestiges  of  Pylos  are  thought  by 
Sir  VV.  Gell  to  correspond  with  a  Palaio  Castro,  sit- 
uated at  Pischme  or  Pukini,  about  two  miles  from 
the  coast.  Near  this  is  a  village  called  Sarene.  per- 
haps a  corruption  of  Arene.  (/fin.  of  the  Mores,  p. 
40. — Cramer'*  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  117.) — III.  A 
city  of  Messenia,  on  the  western  coast,  off  which  lay 
the  island  of  Sphacteria.  It  was  situated  at  the  foot 
i-f  Mount  vEgaleus,  now  Geremio  or  Agio  Elia.  (Stra- 
ta, 459.)  This  city  waa  regarded  by  many  aa  the 
capital  of  Nestor's  dominions,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
was  celebrated  for  the  brilliant  successes  obtained 
there  by  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It 
is  necessary,  however,  to  distinguish  between  the  an- 
cient city  of  Pylos,  and  the  fortress  which  the  Athe- 
nian troops  under  Demosthenes  erected  on  the  spot 
termed  Coryphasium  by  the  Lacedemonians.  (Thu- 
cyd  ,  4,  3  )  Strabo  affirms,  that  when  the  town  of  Py- 
los was  destroyed,  part  of  the  inhabitants  retired  to 
Coryphasium;  but  Pausanias  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  town,  simply  stating  that  Py 
los,  founded  by  Pylus,  son  of  Cleson,  was  situated  on 
the  promontory  of  Coryphasium.  To  Pylus  he  baa 
also  attributed  the  foundation  of  Pylos  in  Eli*,  whith- 
er that  chief  retired  on  his  expulsion  from  Messenia 
by  Neleus  and  the  Thessalian  Pelasgi.  He  adds,  that 
a  temple  of  Minerva  Coryphasia  was  to  be  seen  near 
the  town,  as  well  as  the  house  of  Nestor,  whose  mon- 
ument was  likewise  to  be  seen  there.  Strabo,  on  the 
contrary,  has  been  afrcODsiderable  pains  to  prove  that 
the  Pylos  of  Homer  was  not  in  Messenia,  but  in  Tri- 
phylia.  From  Homer's  description,  he  observes,  it  is 
evident  that  Nestor's  dominions  were  traversed  by  the 
Alphcus  ;  and,  from  hia  account  of  Telemachus'  voy- 
age when  returning  to  Ithaca,  it  is  also  clear  that  the 
Pylos  of  the  Odyssey  could  neither  be  the  Messenian 
nor  Elean  city  ;  since  the  son  of  Ulysses  is  made  to 
pass  Croni,  Chalcis,  Phea,  and  the  coast  of  Elis,  which 
he  could  not  have  done  if  he  had  set  out  from  the  last- 
mentioned  place ;  if  from  the  former,  the  navigation 
would  have  been  much  longer  than  from  the  descrip- 
tion we  are  led  to  suppose,  since  we  must  reckon  400 
tadia  from  the  Messenian  to  the  Triphylian  Pylos 
•>nly,  besides  which,  we  may  presume,  the  poet  would 
in  that  case  have  named  the  Neda,  the  Acidon,  and 
the  intervening  rivers  and  places.  Again,  from  Nes- 
tor's account  of  his  battle  with  the  Epeans,  he  must 
have  been  separated  from  that  people  by  the  Alphcus, 
a  statement  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  po- 
sition of  the  Elean  Pylos.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
anpposo  him  to  allude  to  the  Messenian  city,  it  will 
appear  very  improbable  that  Nestor  ahould  make  an 
incursion  into  the  country  of  the  Epei,  and  return 
from  thence  with  a  vast  quantity  of  cattle,  which  he 
had  to  convey  such  a  distance.  His  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  as  far  as  Buprasium  and  the  Olentan  rock,  after 
their  defeat,  is  equally  incompatible  with  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  marched  from  Messenia.  In  fact,  it  is 
not  easy  to  understand  how  there  could  have  been 
any  communication  between  the  Epeans  and  the  sub- 
jects of  Nestor,  if  tbey  bad  been  so  far  removed  from 
each  other.  Hut  as  all  I  lie  circumstances  mentioned 
bv  Homer  apree  sztisfaetordv  with  the  situation  of  the 
Triphylian  c:tv,  we  are  necessiirrlv  induced  to  re<_T<ird 
it  as  the  Pvlo<  of  Nestor.  Such  n:c  tin*  chit-f  arv  '- 
meets  adduced  hv  Strabo.— -According  to  Thuc"  iioos, 
the  Mesicnuii  Py'.os  had  two  entrances,  one  on  each 
eide  of  the  island  of  Sphucteri?.  out  of  nneijual 
breadth  ;  fh  ?  narrowest  brine  en  able  of  admitting 
only  two  vessels  abreast  The  harbour  itself  must 
have  been  verr. capacious  for  two  such  considerable 
fleet*  as  those  of  Athens  nnd  Sparta  to  engage  within 
it  These  characteristics  sufficiently  indicate  the  port 
or  bay  of  Xar-arino  ns  the  scene  of  those  most  inter- 
esting event*  of  the  IV!opo',ne<i.u>  war  which  arc  dc- 
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tailed  in  the  fourth  book  of  Thocydidea.  A  spct  rs> 
med  Pda,  and  laid  down  in  Lspie'a  map  as  nearly  ii 
the  centre  of  the  bay,  probably  answers  to  the  ancttsl 
Pylos.  ( Cramer1 m  Ane.  Greete,  vol.  3,  p.  132.  «y« ) 
Pvramidks,  famous  monuments  of  Egypt,  of  nut- 
ire  masonry,  which,  from  a  square  base,  rise  dimuusa- 
ing  to  a  point  or  vertex  when  viewed  from  below-. 
The  pyramids  commence  immediately  south  of  Cairo, 

|  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Nile,  and  extend  m  so 
uninterrupted  range  for  many  milea  in  •  aouderlj  di- 
rection parallel  with  the  banks  of  the  river.    The  per- 
pendicular  height  of  the  first,  which  u  ascribed  to 
Cheops,  ia  480  feet  9  inches,  that  is,  43  feet  9  iocoet 
higher  than  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  136  feet  9  inch- 
es higher  than  St.  Paul's  in  London.    The  length  of 
the  former  base  waa  764  feet,  that  of  the  present  but 
is  746  feet.    ( Vyse,  Operations  at  the  Pyramids  of 
Gizeh,  vol.  2,  p.  109.)   The  following  are  the  dimes- 
sions  of  the  second  pyramid  :  the  base,  664  feet ;  ibs 
central  line  down  the  front  from  the  apex  to  the  base, 
568  ;  the  perpendicular,  356 ;  coating  from  the  top  le 
where  it  ends,  140.  These  dimensions,  being  coom*- 
erably  greater  than  those  usually  assigned  eteo  10  the 
first  or  largest  pyramid,  are  to  be  accounted  for  bj 
their  being  taken  (by  Belzoni)  from  the  base  as  clear- 
ed from  sand  and  rubbish,  while  the  DeasoremebU  of 
the  first  pyramid  given  by  others  only  applied  to  it  as 
measured  from  the  level  of  the  surrounding  uad  — 
The  antiquity  of  these  erections,  sod  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  formed,  have  furnished  matter  for 
much  ingenious  conjecture  and  dispute  in  the  absence 
of  certain  information.    It  bss  been  supposed  that 
they  were  intended  for  scientific  purposes,  such  ti 
that  of  establishing  the  proper  length  of  the  cubit,  ot 
which  they  contain,  in  breadth  and  height,  a  csrtaic 
number  of  multiples.    Tbcy  were,  at  all  events,  con- 
structed on  scientific  principles,  and  give  evidence  of 
a  certain  progress  in  astronomy ;  for  their  sides  art 
accurately  adapted  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  Wheth- 
er they  were  applied  to  sepulchral  uses,  ssd  intended 
as  sepulchral  monuments,  has  been  doubted ,-  box  the 
doubts  have  in  a  great  measure  been  dispelled  br  tie 
recent  discoveries  made  by  means  of  laborious  exca- 
vations.  The  drifting  sand  had,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
collected  around  their  base  to  s  considerable  height, 
and  had  raised  the  general  surface  of  the  country 
above  the  level  which  it  possessed  when  they  sere 
constructed  •    The  entrance  to  tbo  chambers  had  also 
been,  in  the  finishing,  shut  up  with  huge  stones,  and 
built  round  so  as  to  be  uniform  with  the  rest  of  the 
exterior.    The  largest,  called  the  Pyramid  of  Ch<  ops, 
had  been  opened,  and  some  chambers  discovered  id  it, 
but  not  so  low  as  the  base,  till  Mr.  Davison,  British 
consul  at  Algiers,  explored  it  in  1763,  when  accom- 
panying Mr.  Wortley  Montague  to  Egypt.    He  dis- 
covered a  room  before  unknown,  and  descended  tht 
three  successive  wells  to  a  depth  of  165  feet  Cap- 
tain Caviglia,  master  of  a  merchant- vessel,  afterward 
pursued  the  principal  oblique  passage  200  feet  Urtbr 
down  than  any  former  explorer,  and  found  it 
municate  with  the  bottom  of  the  well.    This  i 
stance  creating  a  circulation  of  air,  b« 
feet  farther,  and  found  a  spacious  room  66  feet  by  27, 
but  of  unequal  height,  under  the  centra  of  lbs  pyr- 
amid, supposed  by  Mr.  Salt  to  have  been  the  paoa 
for  containing  the  thtea  or  sarcophagus,  thongs  Mat 

.  none  is  found  in  it.  The  room  is  30  foot  shore  the 
level  of  t'ne  Nile.  The  upper  cbacunr.  354  "7 
17J,  and         high,  still  contain*  ■  e*reof>feag«e.«- 

!  Three  chambers,  hitherto  undiscovered,  wore  exposed 

'  and  opened,  in  1836-7,  by  Colonel  Vyac.  The  Was* 
est,  measuring  38  feet  I  inch,  by  17  feet  1  inch,  has 
been  denominated  by  him  the  "Wellington  Chsax- 

1  her ;"  the  second  (38  feet  9  inches,  by  16  feet  6  ttvk- 
es)  he  named  "  Nelson's 
inches,  by  16  feet 


*  and  the  third  f*37  f*ri  t 
.«)  baa  been  called  efts, 
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Lady  Arbuthnot,  who  was  present  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery.  These  chambers  vary  as  to  height,  and 
the  blocks  of  granite  which  form  the  ceiling  of  the  one 
below  servo  as  the  pavement  of  the  one  abovs  it. 
According  to  Colonel  Vyse,  these  three  chambers  wero 
chiefly  intended  as  voids  in  that  portion  of  the  pyra- 
mid above  what  is  termed  the  "  king's  chamber"  (the 
«roly  ono  that  appears  to  have  had  any  destination), 
and  thereby  to  lessen  the  superincumbent  mass.  (Con- 
sult the  costly  and  elaborate  work  of  Colonel  Vyse, 
"  Operation*  carried  on  at  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  m 
1837,"  &c.,  London,  1840,  2  vols.  4to.— vol.  1,  p  205, 
235,  256  )— In  the  course  of  the  work  just  alluded  to 
(vol.  2,  p.  105),  Colonel  Vyse  has  some  remarks  on  the 
question  whether  the  pyramids  were  connected  in  any 
way  with  astronomical  purposea.  It  seems  that,  in  six 
pyramids  which  have  been  opened,  the  principal  pas- 
sage preserves  tho  same  inclination  of  26°  to  the  ho- 
rizon, being  directed  to  the  polar  star.  "  As  it  had 
been  supposed,"  remarks  the  colonel,  "  that  the  in- 
clined passages  were  intended  for  astronomical  pur- 
poses, I  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  Sir  John  Her- 
schel,  who,  with  the  utmost  kindness,  entered  into  va- 
rious calculations  to  ascertain  the  fact.  I  also  in- 
formed Sir  John  of  the  allusion  in  the  '  Quarterly  Re- 
view' to  Mr.  Caviglia's  remarks  respecting  the  polar 
star,  and  likewise  of  its  having  been  seen  by  Captains 
Irby  and  Mangles  from  the  inclined  passage  in  the 
Great  Pyramid,  at  the  period  of  its  culminating,  on 
the  night  of  the  21st  of  March.  1817.  It  would  ap- 
pear from  the  remarks  of  Sir  John,  which  here  follow, 
that  the  direction  of  the  passage  was  determined  by 
tho  star  which  was  polar  at  the  time  that  the  pyramid 
was  constructed,  and  that  the  exact  aspect  of  the 
building  was  regulated  by  it ;  but  it  could  not  have 
been  used  for  celestial  observation.  The  coincidence 
of  the  relative  position  of  a  Draconit  is  at  ail  events 
very  remarkable." 

1   Sir  John  HerscheVs  Observations  on  the  Entrance 
Passages  in  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh. 

"  Four  thousand  years  ago,  the  present  polar  star,  a 
Ursa  Minoris,  could  by  no  possibility  have  been  seen 
at  any  time  in  the  twenty-four  hours  through  the  gal- 
lery in  the  Great  Pyramid,  on  account  of  the  preces- 
sion of  the  Equinoxes,  which  at  that  lime  would  have 
displaced  every  star  in  the  heavens,  from  its  then  ap- 
parent position  on  the  sphere,  by  no  less  a  quantity  than 
55°  45'  of  longitude,  and  would  have  changed  all  the 
relations  of  the  constellations  to  the  diumal  sphere. 
The  supposed  date  of  the  pyramid,  2123  years  B.C., 
added  to  our  present  date,  1839,  form  3962  years  (say 
4000),  and  the  effect  of  the  precession  on  the  longi- 
tudes of  the  stars  in  that  interval  having  been  to  in- 
crease them  all  by  the  above-named  quan'.ity,  it  will 
follow  that  the  pole  of  the  heavens,  at  the  erection  of 
the  pyramid,  must  have  stood  very  near  to  the  star  a 
Dr atoms,  that  is,  2°  51'  15"  from  it  to  the  westward, 
as  we  should  now  call  it ;  a  Draconis  was  therefore, 
at  that  time,  the  polar  star  ;  and  as  it  is  comparatively 
insignificant,  and  only  of  the  third  magnitude,  if  so 
much,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  it  could  have 
been  seen  in  the  daytime  even  in  the  climate  of  Gizeh, 
or  even  from  so  dark  a  recess  as  the  inclined  entrance 
of  the  Great  Pyramid.  A  latitude,  however,  of  30°, 
and  a  polar  distance  of  the  star  in  question  of  1°  51' 
15",  would  bring  it,  at  its  lower  culmination,  to  an  al- 
titude of  27°  91',  and  therefore  it  would  have  been  di- 
rectly in  view  of  an  observer  stationed  in  the  descend- 
ing passage,  the  opening  of  which,  as  seen  from  a 
potot  sixty-three  feet  within,  would,  by  calculation, 
subtand  an  angle  of  7°  7' ;  and  even  from  the  bot- 
tom, near  the  sepulchral  chamber,  would  still  appear 
of  at  least  2°  in  breadth  In  ahort,  speaking  as  in  or- 
dinary parlance,  the  passage  may  be  aaid  to  nave  been 
directly  pointed  at  a  Draconis,  at  its  inferior  culmina- 


tion, at  which  moment  its  altitude  above  the  bonzoo 
of  Gixeh  (lat.  30)  would  have  been  27°  9'— refraction 
being  neglected  as  too  trifling  (about  2')  to  affect  the 
question.  The  present  polar  star,  a  Ursa  Mtnoris, 
was  at  this  epoch  23°  more  or  less  in  arc  from  the 
then  pole  of  the  heavens,  and,  of  course,  at  its  liiwer 
culmination,  it  was  only  7°  above  the  horizon  cf 
Gixeh."   ( Vyse,  Operations,  dec,  vol.  2,  p.  107,  stq.) 

2.  Operations  of  Belzoni. 

Belzoni,  after  some  acute  observations  on  the  ap- 
pearances connected  with  the  second  pyramid,  or  that 
of  Chephrenes,  succeeded  in  opening  it.    The  stones 
which  had  constituted  the  coating  (by  which  the  sic*es 
of  most  of  the  pyramids,  which  now  rise  in  steps,  had 
been  formed  into  plain  and  smooth  surfaces)  lay  in  a 
state  of  compact  and  ponderous  rubbish,  presenting  a 
formidable  obstruction ;  but  somewhat  looser  in  the 
centre  of  the  front,  showing  traces  of  operations  for  ex- 
ploring it  in  an  age  posterior  to  the  erection.    On  the 
east  side  of  the  pyramid  he  discovered  the  foundation 
of  a  large  temple,  connected  with  a  portico  appearing 
above  ground,  which  had  induced  him  to  explore  that 
part.    Between  this  and  the  pyramid,  from  which  it 
was  fifty  feet  distant,  a  way  was  cleared  through  rub- 
bish forty  feet  in  height,  and  a  pavement  was  found  at 
the  bottom,  which  is  supposed  to  extend  quite  round 
the  pyramid  ;  but  there  waa  no  appearance  of  any  en- 
trance.   On  the  north  aide,  notwithstanding  the  same 
general  appearance  presented  itself  after  the  rubbish 
was  cleared  away,  one  of  the  atones,  though  nicely 
adapted  to  its  place,  was  observed  to  be  loose ;  and 
when  it  was  removed,  a  hollow  passage  was  found,  ev- 
idently forced  by  some  former  enterprising  explorer, 
and  rendered  dangerous  by  the  rubbish  which  fell  from 
the  roof;  it  was  therefore  abandoned.    Reasoning  by 
analogy  from  the  entrance  of  the  first  pyramid,  which 
is  to  the  east  of  the  centre  on  the  north  side,  be  ex- 
plored in  that  situation,  and  found,  at  a  distance  of  '.hirty 
feet,  the  true  entrance.    After  incredible  perseverance 
and  labour,  he  found  numerous  passages,  all  cut  out  ol 
the  solid  rock,  and  a  chamber  forty-six  feet  three  inches 
by  sixteen  feet  three  inches,  and  twenty-three  feet  six 
inches  high.    It  contained  a  sarcophagus  in  a  corner, 
surrounded  by  large  blocks  of  granite.    When  opened, 
after  great  labour,  this  was  found  to  contain  bows, 
which  mouldered  down  when  touched,  and,  from  speci- 
mens afterward  examined,  turned  out  to  be  the  bones 
of  an  ox    Human  bones  wire  also  found  in  the  same 
place.    An  Arabic  inscription,  made  with  charcoal, 
was  on  the  wall,  signifying  that  "  the  place  bad  been 
opened  by  Mohammed  Ahmed,  laptcidc,  attended  by 
the  master  Othman,  and  the  king  Alij  Mohammed," 
supposed  to  be  the  Ottoman  emperor,  Mohammed  I., 
iu  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.    It  was  ob- 
served that  the  rock  surrounding  the  pyramids,  on  the 
north  and  west  sides,  was  on  a  level  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  chamber.    It  ia  evidently  cut  away  all 
around,  and  the  stones  taken  from  it  were  most  prob- 
ably applied  to  the  erection  of  the  pyramid.  There 
are  many  places  in  the  neighbourhood  where  the  rock 
has  been  evidently  quarried,  so  that  there  is  no  found- 
ation for  the  opinion  formerly  common,  and  given  by 
Herodotus,  that  the  stones  had  been  brought  from  the 
east  side  of  the  Nile,  which  is  only  probable  as  ap- 
plied to  the  granite  brought  from  Syene.    The  opera* 
lions  of  Belzoni  have  thrown  light  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  pyramids  were  constructed,  as  well  as  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  intended.    That  they 
were  meant  for  sepulchres  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt. 
It  is  remarkable  that  no  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  are 
found  in  or  about  the  pyramids  as  in  the  other  tombs ; 
a  circumstance  which  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  peri- 
od of  their  construction  to  have  been  prior  lo  the  in» 
vention  of  that  mode  of  writing,  though  some  think 
that  the  variation  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  difference 
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m  the  usages  of  different  places  and  age*.  Belxoni, 
however,  says  that  he  found  some  hieroglyphics  on  one 
of  the  blocks  forming  a  mausoleum  to  the  west  of  the 
first  pyramid.  The  tint  pyramid  seems  never  to  have 
been  coaled,  as  there  is  not  the  slightest  mark  of  any 
covering.  The  second  pyramid  showed  that  the  coat- 
ing had  been  eiecutod  from  the  aummit  downward,  ss 
>t  appeared  that  it  bad  not,  in  this  instance,  been  finish- 
ail  to  the  bottom 

3    Who  were  the  labourers  employed  on  the  Pyra> 


A  very  curious  inquiry  now  remains  as  to  tho  la- 
bourers employed  in  erecting  these  stupendous  struc- 
tures, and  the  following  remarks  on  this  subject,  though 
they  may  not  be  acceded  to  in  their  full  extent,  will 
vet,  it  is  conceived,  not  prove  unacceptable.  Tbey 
are  from  CalmeVs  Dictionary  (vol.  3,  p.  S17, 
On  the  supposition  that  they  were  native  Egyptians, 
Voltaire  has  founded  an  argument  in  proof  of  the  ela- 
very  of  that  people ;  but  that  they  were  really  natives 
is  a  point  which  admits  of  considerable  doubt.  The 
uniform  practice  of  the  ancient  Oriental  nations  seems 
to  have  been,  to  employ  captive  foreigners  in  erecting 
laborious  and  painful  works,  and  Diodorus  (1,  2)  ex- 
pressly asserts  this  of  the  Egyptian  Sesoatna.  Is  it 
improbable  to  suppose  that  one  at  least,  if  not  all,  of 
the  structures  in  question,  were  the  work  of  the  Israel 
tie*  1  Bondage  is  expressly  attributed  to  them  in  the 
sacred  writings ;  and  that  the  Israelites  did  not  make 
brick  only,  but  performed  other  labours,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  Exodus,  9,  8,  10.  Moses  took  "ashes  of 
the  furnace,"  no  doubt  that  which  was  tendered  him 
by  his  people.  So  Psalm  81,  6,  "I  removed  his 
shoulder  from  the  burden,  and  hia  hands  were  deliv- 
ered from  the  mortar-basket"  not  pots,  as  in  our 
translation  ;  and  with  this  rendering  agree  the  Septu 


agint,  Vulgate,  Symmachua,  and  others.  Added  to 
this,  we  have  the  positive  testimony  of  Josephus  that 
the  Israelites  were  employed  on  the  Pyramids.  The 


spare  of  time  allotted  for  the  erection  of  these  im- 
mense masses  coincides  with  what  is  usually  assigned 
to  the  slavery  of  the  Israelites.  Israel  is  understood 
to  have  been  in  Egypt  215  years,  of  which  Joseph 
ruled  seventy  years ;  nor  was  it  till  long  after  his 
death  that  a  "  new  king  arose  who  knew  not  Joseph." 
If  we  allow  about  forty  years  for  the  extent  of  the 
generation  which  succeeded  Joseph,  added  to  his 
seventy,  there  remain  about  105  years  to  the  Exo- 
dus. According  to  Herodotus  (2,  124,  scqq),  Egypt, 
until  the  reign  of  Rhampsinitus,  wss  remarkable  for 
its  abundance  and  excellent  lawa.  Cheops,  who  suc- 
ceeded this  prince,  degenerated  into  extreme  profli- 
gacy of  conduct.  Ho  barred  the  avenues  of  every 
temple,  and  forbade  the  Egyptians  from  offering  sac- 
rifices Ho  next  proceeded  to  make  them  labour  ser- 
vilely for  himself  by  building  the  first  pyramid.  Che- 
ops reigned  fifty  years.  His  brother  Chephrenes  suc- 
ceeded, and  adopted  a  similar  course  ;  he  reigned  fifty- 
six  years.  Thus,  for  the  space  of  106  years,  were  the 
Egyptians  exposed  to  every  species  of  oppression  and 
calamity  ;  not  having,  during  all  this  period,  permis- 
sion evea  to  worship  in  their  temples.  The  Egyp- 
tians had  so  strong  an  aversion  to  the  memory  of 
these  two  monarch*,  that  they  would  never  mention 
their  names,  but  always  attributed  their  pyramids  to 
one  Philttis,  a  shepherd  who  kept  his  cattle  in  those 
parts.  We  have  here  very  plain  tracea  of  a  govern- 
ment by  a  foreign,  family ;  and  of  a  worship  contrary 
to  that  which  had  been  previously  established  in  Egypt, 
as  appears  in  the  prohibition  of  sacrifices.  In  its  con- 
tinuance, moreover,  of  106  years,  it  coincides  with  the 
bonilage  of  the  Israelites.  There  appears  to  be  some- 
thing mysterious  concealed  under  the  name  and  men- 
tion of  the  shepherd  Philitis.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Egyptians  did  not  call  tho  kings,  by  wbose  orders  tho 
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pyramids  were  built,  by  this  name  in  the  hearing  of 
Herodotus,  eince  they  referred  them  to  their  kin;*  Che- 
ops and  Chephrenes.  It  would  seem,  moreover,  that 
the  shepherd  Philitis  had  formerly,  and  at  other  times, 
customarily  fed  bis  csttle  elsewhere.  The  following, 
then,  may  be  regarded  as  the  meaning  of  tbe  passags 
in  question  :  they  attributed  the  labour  of  const*  sctrng 
the  pyramid  i  to  a  shepherd  who  came  from  Pkdutn. 
but  who,  at  that  time,  fed  hia  cattle  in  the  land  of 
Egypt ;  implying  that  they  more  readily  told  tbe  ap- 
pellation of  the  workman  (the  son  of  Israel,  the  thep- 
herd.  Gen.,  47,  6)  employed  in  the  building,  than  of 
the  kings  by  wbose  commands  they  were  built.  Tbey 
seem  to  have  ponmed  tbe  same  course;  in  the  dan  of 
Diodorut,  who  re.narks  (1,2),  "  They  admit  (hat  best 
works  are  superior  to  all  which  are  aeen  in  Egypt,  not 
only  by  the  immensity  of  their  mass  and  by  their  pro 
digious  cost,  but  still  more  by  tbe  beauty  of  lien 
construction;  and  the  workmen,  who  have  rendered 
them  so  perfect,  ore  much  more  estimable  than  the 
kings  who  paid  their  cost ;  for  the  former  have  hereby 
given  a  proof  of  their  genius  snd  skill,  whereas  lbs 
kings  coolnbuted  only  the  riches  left  tbem  by  their  an- 
cestors, or  extorted  from  their  subjects.  Tbey  say 
the  first  was  erected  by  Armceus ;  the  second  by  Am~ 
musis  ;  the  third  by  Inaron  "  In  the  common  Greek 
text  we  resd  '  Kftaoic  for  the  second  name,  but  tbe 
best  critics  decide  in  favour  of  Wftuuatc.  If  we  make 
a  alight  change  also  in  the  first  name,  and,  instead  of 
Arm teus  ('Kpftaloc),  read  Aramasus  ('Kpafialoc).  the 
result  will  be  a  curious  one.  On  comparing  the 
names  a  Mousis  snd  tn  Aron  with  the  Hebrew  da 
senption  of  Moses  en8  Aaron,  we  find  that  the  proper 
appellation  is  tbe  same,  as  near  aa  pronunciation  by 
natives  of  different  countries  could  bring  it :  a  Movsu, 
or  A«t  Mousis,  is  hu  Mouseh  in  Hebrew  :  snd  in  Aron. 
or  hin  Aron,  is  written  hu  Aaron,  which  certamry, 
when  two  vowels  came  together,  took  a  consonant  be- 
tween them,  being  spoken  as  if  written  h*n  Aaron 
This  testimony,  therefore,  agrees  with  the  supposition 
that  the  Israelites  were  employed  on  the  pyramids; 
first  under  the  appellation  of  the  Syrian  c+  Aran<tan 
(the  very  title  given  to  Jacob,  Dent..  26.  5.  'An  Art- 
mite  ready  to  perish,"  dec  ),  and  afterward  under  the 
names  of  the  two  most  famous  lesders  of  that  nation. 
Motes  and  Aaron.    (Calmet's  Dictionary,  I  c.) 

4.  Various  etymologies  of  the  word  Pyramid 
{Jlvpofuc). 

Some  derive  the  name  Pyramid  (Pyrams,  Ilvpa 
fiie)  from  irvpor,  "wheat,"  on  the  supposition  that 
they  were  meant  for  granaries!    (Strph  Byz,s.t. 
— Etymol.  Mag ,  s.  v.)    It  is  surprising  that  this  silly 
derivation  should  have  been  approved  of  by  Vossios. 
Another  class  of  etymologists  deduce  the  term  from 
the  Greek  word  jtvo,  "fire,"  in  allusion  to  tho  flame- 
shaped  appearance  of  the  structure,  as  it  tapers  to  a 
point.     (Etymol.  Mag.,  s.  v. — Sylburg..  ad  lot.— 
Sekal  ad  Herat.,  Od  ,  3,  30,  2  —  Amm.'MarerU.,  22, 
15  )    Theso  and  other  derivations  proceed  upon  tbe 
supposition  that  the  word  pyramid  is  of  Greek  origin, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous.  (Jablon- 
sh,  Voe.  Mgypl.  —  Opusc,  vol.  1,  p.  221.)  Sooe, 
taking  the  passage  of  Pliny  for  their  guide,  where  lie 
explains  the  term  obeltscus  by  u  radius  Solts,"  and, 
regarding  the  obelisk  aa  a  species  of  pyramid,  deduce 
the  latter  word  from  the  Coptic  Pi  ra  mue,  which 
they  make  to  signify  "  a  ray  of  the  ma."  {Jablonskx 
p.  222.)    Witkins  thinks  that  pyramis  comes  from  the 
Coptic  Poura  mis-.,  equivalent  to  "regia  generatio." 
the  pyramids  being  so  called,  according  to  him.  be- 
cause they  served  aa  places  of  sepulture  for  lines  of 
kings.    Jablonski,  however,  well  observes,  that  Pours 
(or  Pouro)  misi  can  signify  nothing  else  but  "de 
sc  ended  from  kings."    Finally,  De  Sacy,  the  late  emi 
|  ncnt  Oriental  scholar  of  France,  favours  ue  with  th 
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bllow'tig.  He  makes  te,  in  the  word  Tlvpapit,  a  mere 
Greek  termination.  lit  is  then  the  Egyptian  article, 
for  which  the  Greeks  wrote  Hv,  in  their  wish  to  de- 
duce the  term  from  irip,  "fire."  The  syllable  pap  he 
refers  to  the  root  ram,  which,  according  to  him,  had 
in  the  Egyptian  tongue  the  meaning  of  separating,  or 
sotting  anything  apart  from  common  use.  Wvpofttf, 
therefore,  will  denote  a  sacred  piece  or  edifice,  set 
■part  for  some  religious  purpose.  {De  Saey,  Obser' 
ration*  tar  fongine  du,  nom  donni  par  let  Greet  et 
let  Arabct  aux  Pyramtdet  d'Mgypte. — Te  Water,  ad 
Jablentk.,  Voc.  Mgypl.,  p.  224.) 

Ptkamvb,  I.  a  youth  of  Babylon.  ( Vid.  Thisbe.) 
— II.  A  river  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  rising  in  Mount 
Taurus,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Issitfus.  It  is  now 
the  Geihoon.  This  river  forces  its  way,  by  a  deep 
and  narrow  channel,  through  the  barrier  of  Taurus ; 
and  such  was  the  quantity  of  soil  which  it  carried  down, 
that  an  oracle  affirmed  that  one  day  it  would  reach 
the  sacred  isle  of  Cyprus.  {Strab.,  536.)  This,  how- 
ever, has  not  taken  place  ;  but  a  remarkable  change 
has  occurred  with  respect  to  the  course  of  this  river, 
which  now  finds  its  way  into  the  sea,  twenty-three 
miles  more  to  the  eist,  in  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon. 
(Cramer' t  Alia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  35 1.) 

Pyrknjsi,  a  well-known  range  of  mountains,  separ- 
ating Gallia  from  Hispania.  Tho  name  was  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  derived  from  tho  Greek  term 
wvp,  ''fire,"  and  various  explanations  were  attempted 
to  be  given  of  this  etymology.  According  to  some, 
these  mountains  had  once  been  devastated  by  fire,  an 
opinion  which  Posidonius  deemed  not  improbable. 
Dud.  Sic,  5, 35  —  Strab  ,  146  —  Lueret  ,  6,  12,  42.) 
The  true  derivation,  however,  is  evidently  the  Celtic 
Pyren  or  Pyrn,  "  a  high  mountain,"  and  from  this 
same  may  in  like  manner  be  deduced  the  name  of 
Mount  Brenner  in  the  Tyrol ;  that  of  Pyern,  in  upper 
Austria,  that  of  Fernor,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  many  others. 
[Adelung,  Muhradatet,  vol.  2,  p.  67.)— The  range  of 
the  Pyrenees  is  about  294  miles  in  length.  These 
mountains  are  steep,  difficult  of  access,  and  only  pass- 
able at  five  places :  1st,  From  Langutdoc  to  Catalo- 
nia;  2d,  from  Comminge  into  Aragon;  3d,  at  To- 
raffa;  4  th,  at  Maya  and  Pampeluna,  in  Navarre  ;  and 
5tn,  at  Sebastians,  in  Biscay,  which  is  the  easiest  of 
ail    {Polyb  ,  3,  34,  teqq.—Mcla,  2,  5  —  Plin.,  3,  3  ) 

Pyrgotei.es,  a  celebrated  engraver  on  gems  in  the 
age  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  had  the  exclusive 
pnvijege  of  engraving  the  conqueror,  as  Lysippus  was 
the  only  sculptor  who  was  permitted  to  make  statues 
of  him.  Two  gems  carved  by  this  artist  aie  said  to  be 
extant  (Bracci,  Memorie,  tab.  98,  99) ;  but  Wmckel- 
mann  has,  by  many  powerful  arguments,  pioved  them 
to  be  spurious.    {Op.,  6,  1,  p.  107,  teqq.) 

Pvrriu,  I.  a  daughter  of  Epimctheus  and  Pandora, 
and  wife  of  Deucalion.  (Via*.  Deucalion.) — II.  A 
promontory  of  Tbeasaly,  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
Smns  Pagasxus,  and  a  short  distance  below  Demetri- 
aa.  It  is  now  Cape  Ankittri. — HI.  A  rock,  with  an- 
other in  its  vicinity  named  Deucalion,  near  the  prom- 
ontory mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  {Stra- 
bo,  435.) 

Pyrrho,  a  celebrated  Greek  philosopher,  a  native 
of  Elca.  In  his  youth  he  practised  the  art  of  paint- 
ing ;  but,  either  through  disinclination,  or  because  his 
mind  aspired  to  higher  pursuits,  he  passed  over  from 
tba  school  of  painting  to  that  of  philosophy.  He  stud- 
ied and  admired  the  writings  of  Democntus,  and  had, 
aa  his  first  preceptor,  Bryson,  the  son  of  Stilpo,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Clinomachus.  After  this  he  became  a  disci- 
ple of  Anaxarchus,  who  was  contemporary  with  Alex- 
ander, and  be  accompanied  his  master,  in  the  train  of 
Alexander,  into  Asia.  Here  he  conversed  with  the 
Brahmana  and  Gymnosophista,  imbibing  from  their 
doctrine  whatever  might  seem  favourable  to  his  natu- 
ral disposition  towards  doubting       disposition  which 


was  cherished  by  his  master,  who  had  formerly  been  a 
disciple  of  a  sceptical  philosopher,  Metrodorus  of 
Chios.  Every  advance  which  Pyrrho  made  in  tha 
study  of  philosophy  involving  him  in  frcsfi  uncertainty, 
he  left  the  school  of  the  Dogmatists  (so  those  philoso- 
phers were  called  who  professed  to  be  possessed  of  a 
certain  knowledge),  and  established  a  new  school,  in 
which  he  taught  that  every  object  of  human  knowledge 
is  involved  in  uncertainty,  so  that  it  is  impossible  evei 
to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  truth.  (Lhog.  Laert., 
58,  teqq.)  It  is  related  of  this  philosopher  that  ho 
acted  upon  bis  own  principles,  and  carried  his  scepti- 
cism to  so  ridiculous  an  extreme,  that  his  friends  were 
obliged  to  accompany  him  wherever  he  went,  that  ha 
might  not  be  run  over  by  carriages  or  fait  down  preci- 
pices. If  this  was  true,  it  was  not  without  reason  that 
he  was  ranked  among  those  whose  intellects  were  dis 
turbed  by  intense  study.  But,  if  we  pay  any  attention 
to  the  respect  with  which  ho  is  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers,  or  give  any  credit  to  the  general  history  of  his 
life,  we  must  conclude  these  reports  to  have  been  cal- 
umnies invented  by  the  Dogmatists,  whom  he  op- 
posed. He  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  solitude, 
and  always  preserved  a  settled  composure  of  counte- 
nance, undisturbed  by  fear,  or  joy,  or  grief.  He  en- 
dured bodily  pain  with  great  fortitude,  and  in  the  midst 
of  dangers  discovered  no  signs  of  apprehension  In 
disputation  he  was  celebrated  for  the  subtlety  of  his 
arguments  and  the  perspicuity  of  his  language.  Epi- 
curus, though- no  friend  to  scepticism,  was  an  admirer 
of  Pyrrho,  because  he  recommended  and  practised  that 
self-command  which  produces  undisturbed  tranquillity, 
the  great  end,  in  the  judgment  of  Epicurus,  of  all 
physical  and  moral  sc  if  nee.  So  highly  was  Pyrrho 
esteemed  by  his  countrymen,  that  they  honoured  him 
with  the  office  of  chief  priest,  and,  out  of  respect  to 
him,  {Hissed  a  decree,  by  which  all  philosophers  were 
indulged  with  immunity  from  public  taxes.  Ho  was  • 
great  admirer  of  the  poets,  particularly  of  Homer,  acd 
frequently  repeated  passages  from  his  poems.  Could 
such  a  man  be  so  foolishly  enslaved  by  an  absurd  sys- 
tem as  to  need  a  guide  to  keep  him  out  of  danger  1 
Pyrrho  flourished  about  B  C,  340,  and  died  about  the 
ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  probably  about  B.C.  228. 
After  his  death,  the  Athenians  honoured  his  memory 
with  a  statue,  and  a  monument  to  him  was  erected  in 
his  own  country.  {Enfield,  History  of  Phihtophy, 
vol.  l.p.  482  ) 

Ptrrhus,  I.  a  son  of  Achilles  and  Deidamia,  the 
daughter  of  King  I-ycomedes,  who  received  this  name 
from  the  yellownett  of  his  hair.  He  was  also  called 
Neoptolemus,  or  new  warrior,  because  he  came  to  the 
Trojan  war  in  the  last  years  of  the  celebrated  siege  of 
the  capital  of  Troas.  He  was  wrought  up,  and  re- 
mained at  the  court  of  his  maternal  grandfather  until 
after  his  father's  death.  The  Greeks,  then,  according 
to  an  oracle,  which  had  declared  that  Troy  could  not 
be  taken  unless  one  of  the  descendants  of  *Eacus  wcra 
among  the  besiegers,  despatched  Ulysses  and  Phosnix 
to  Scyros  for  the  young  prince.  He  had  no  sooner  ar- 
rived before  Troy,  thsn,  having  paid  a  visit  to  the  tomb 
of  Achilles,  he  was  appointed  to  accompany  Ulysses  in 
his  expedition  to  Lemnos,  for  the  purpose  of  preva.iing 
on  Fhiloctctes  to  repair  with  the  arrows  of  Hercules 
to  the  scene  of  action.  Pyrrhus  greatly  signalised 
himself  during  the  siege,  and  was  the  first,  according 
to  some  accounts,  that  entered  the  wooden  horse.  Ha 
was  not  inferior  to  his  father  in  cruel  and  vindictive 
feelings.  After  breaking  down  the  gates  of  Priam's 
palace,  he  pursued  the  unhappy  monarch  to  the  altai 
of  Jupiter,  and  there,  according  to  some  accounts,  ha 
slaughtered  him  ;  while,  according  to  others,  he  drag- 
ged him  by  the  hair  to  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  where  he 
sacrificed  him  to  the  manes  of  his  father.  Pyrrhus  it 
also  among  the  number  of  those  to  whom  the  precipi- 
tation of  the  young  Astyanax  from  the  summit  of  t 
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lower  is  attributed    and  it  waa  he  that  immolated 
Polyxrna  to  his  father'a  shade.    In  the  division  of  the 
captive*  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  Andromache, 
the  widow  of  Hector,  and  Helenua,  th*  brother  of  the 
latter,  were  assigned  to  Pyrrhus.    After  some  time 
h*d  elapsed,  he  gave  up  Andromache  to  Helenua,  and 
sought  and  obtained  the  hand  of  Her aitone,  daughter 
of  Menelaus  and  Helen  ;  but  he  waa  slain  for  this  by 
Orestes,  sou  of  Agamemnon.  (Eunp  ,  Androm.,  1244, 
ttqq. —  V*rg-,  Ain.,  3,  319,  teqq.  —  Heyne,  Kxcuri , 
12,  ad  JEn  ,  3.) — 11.  A  king  of  Epirus,  descended 
from  Achilles  on  the  mother's  side.    He  was  saved 
when  an  infant,  by  the  fidelity  of  his  servants,  from 
the  pursuits  of  the  enemies  of  his  father,  who  bad  been 
banished  from  his  kingdom,  and  he  waa  carried  to  the 
court  of  Glautiae,  king  of  Iliyricum,  who  educated  him 
with  great  tenderness.    Casaander,  king  of  Macedo- 
nia, mshed  to  despatch  him  ;  but  Glautias  not  only 
refused  to  deliver  him  up  into  the  hand*  of  his  enemy, 
but  he  even  went  with  an  army,  and  placed  him  on  the 
throne  of  Epirus,  though  only  twelve  years  of  age. 
About  five  years  after,  the  absence  of  Pyrrhus  to  al- 
ien,! the  nuptials  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  Glautias 
raised  new  commotions.    The  monarch  waa  expelled 
from  his  throne  by  Neoplolemus,  who  had  usurped  it 
after  the  death  of  ^Eacides  ;  and  being  still  without 
resource*,  he  applied  to  his  brother-in-law  Demelrma 
for  assistance.    He  accompanied  Demetrius  at  the 
battle  of  Ipsus,  and  fought  there  with  all  the  prudence 
and  intrepidity  of  an  experienced  general.    He  after- 
ward passed  into  Egypt,  where,  by  his  marriage  with 
Antigone,  the  daughter  of  Berenice,  be  soon  obtained 
a  sufficient  force  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  throne. 
Ho  was  successful  in  the  undertaking ;  but,  to  remove 
all  causes  of  quarrel,  he  took  the  usurper  to  share  with 
him  the  royalty,  and  some  lime  after  be  put  him  to 
death,  under  pretence  that  be  had  attempted  to  poison 
him.    In  the  subsequent  years  of  his  reign  Pyrrhus 
engaged  in  the  quarrela  which  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  Macedonian  monarchy.    He  marched  against  De- 
metrius, and  gave  the  Macedonian  soldiers  freah  proofs 
>f  his  valour  and  activity.    By  dissimulation  he  ingra- 
tiated himself  in  the  minda  of  his  enemy's  subjects, 
and  when  Demetrius  laboured  under  a  momentary  ill- 
ncsa,  Pyrrhus  made  an  attempt  upon  the  crown  of  Ma- 
cedonia, which,  if  not  then  successful,  soon  after  ren- 
dered him  master  of  the  kingdom.    This  he  shared 
with  Lyaimachus  for  seven  months,  till  the  jealousy  of 
the  Macedonians  and  the  ambition  of  his  colleague 
obliged  him  to  retire.    Pyrrhus  waa  meditating  new 
conquests,  when  the  Tareutinea  invited  him  to  Italy 
to  assist  them  againat  the  encroaching  power  of  Rome. 
He  gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  but  his  passage 
across  the  Adriatic  proved  nearly  fatal,  and  he  readied 
the  ahores  of  Italy  after  the  loss  of  the  greatest  part  of 
bis  troops  in  a  atorm.    At  bis  entrance  into  Taren- 
turn,  B.C.  280,  he  began  to  reform  the  manners  of  the 
inhabitants,  and,  by  introducing  the  •  trie  test  discipline 
among  their  troops,  to  accustom  them  to  bear  fatigue 
and  to  despise  dangers.    In  the  first  battle  which  he 
fought  with  the  Romans  he  obtained  the  victory ;  but 
for  this  he  was  more  particularly  indebted  to  hia  ele- 
phants, whose  bulk  and  uncommon  appearance  astou- 
labed  the  Romana,  and  terrified  their  cavalry.  The 
number  of  the  slain  was  equal  on  both  aides,  and  the 
conqueror  said  that  another  such  victory  would  ruin 
him.     He  also  sent  Cinoaa,  his  chief  minister,  to 
Rome,  and,  though  victorious,  he  sued  for  peace. 
These  offer*  of  peace  were  refused  ;  and  when  Pyrrhua 
questioned  Cineaa  about  the  manners  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Romans,  the  sagacious  minister  replied  that 
their  senate  waa  a  venerable  assembly  of  kings,  and 
thai  to  fight  against  them  waa  to  attack  another  Hydra. 
A  second  battle  waa  soon  after  lought  near  Aaculum, 
but  the  slaughter  was  »o  great,  and  the  valour  so  con- 
:uoua  on  both  aides,  that  the  Romana  and  their  en- 
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emics  reciprocally  claimed  the  victory  as  tutir 
Pyrrhua  still  continued  the  war  in  favour  of  the  Tarerv 
tioes,  when  he  was  invited  into  Sicily  by  the  mhibt- 
tanls,  who  laboured  under  the  yoke  of  Carthage  ma 
the  cruelty  of  their  own  petty  tyrants.  His  fondness 
for  novelty  soon  determined  him  to  qnit  Italy.  He 
left  a  garrison  at  Tarentum,  and  crossed  over  to  Si- 
cily, where  be  obtained  two  victories  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  took  many  of  their  town*.  He  was  for  a 
while  successful,  and  formed  the  project  oi  invading 
Africa ;  but  his  popularity  soon  vanished.  Hia  urx>p» 
became  insolent,  and  be  behaved  with  haugbtiotas, 
and  showed  himself  oppressive,  ao  that  bis  return  to 
Italy  waa  deemed  a  fortunate  event  for  all  Sicily.  He 
had  no  sooner*  arrived  at  Tarentum  than  he  renewed 
hostilities  with  the  Romano  with  great  acrimony  ;  bet 
when  his  army  of  80,000  men  had  been  defeated  bv 
20,000  of  the  enemy  under  Cunus,  he  left  Italy  «ntk 


precipitation,  B.C.  274,  ashamed  of  the  enterprise, aod 
mortified  by  the  victories  which  had  been  obtained  over 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Achillea.     In  Epirus  be  be- 
gan to  repair  his  military  character  by  attacking  Anu- 
gonua,  who  waa  then  on  the  Macedonian  throne.  Ha 
gained  some  advantages  over  his  enemy,  aod  was  at 
last  restored  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia.    He  after- 
ward marched  against  Sparta  at  the  request  of  Cleonv- 
mus ;  but,  when  all  hia  vigoroua  operation*  were  insuf- 
ficient to  take  the  capital  of  Lacorua,  he  retired  to 
Argoa,  where  the  treachery  of  Ariateus  invited  him. 
The  Argivea  desired  him  to  retire,  and  not  to  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  their  republic,  which  were  confou^ed 
by  the  ambition  of  two  of  their  nobles.    He  complied 
with  their  wiabea;  but  in  the  night  be  marched  bis 
forcea  into  the  town,  and  might  have  made  Jinn- 
ee If  maater  of  the  place  had  be  not  retarded  hia  prog- 
ress by  entering  it  with  his  elephants.    The  cotnaat 
that  eoaued  was  obatinate  and  bloody ;  and  the  moi.arck, 
to  fight  with  more  boldness,  and  to  encounter  da:  gen 
with  moro  facility,  exchanged  his  dress.    He  was  at 
tacked  by  one  of  the  enemy  ;  but,  as  he  was  going  to 
run  him  through  in  hia  own  defence,  the  mother  of  the 
Argive,  who  saw  her  son's  danger  from  the  top  of  a 
bouse,  threw  down  a  tile,  and  brought  Pyrrhus  to  the 
ground.    His  head  was  cut  off  and  earned  to  Acli- 
gonua,  who  gave  his  remains  a  magnificent  funeral, 
and  presented  his  ashes  to  his  son  Helenna,  272  years 
before  the  Christian  era. — In  person  Pyrrhus  was  ath- 
letic and  commanding,  and  hia  strength  and  power  of 
bearing  the  severest  fatigue  were  such  aa  catted  forth 
the  admiration  of  all  who  knew  him.    The  turn  and 
character  of  hia  mind  corresponded  with  such  powers 
of  body  ;  and  he  seeinod  to  be  formed  for  war  as  mock 
by  his  spirit  of  enterprise  and  resolution,  as  by  hia  dull 
in  the  uae  of  arms  and  the  power  of  enduring  priva- 
tiona.    His  patience  was  not  merely  the  endurance  of 
physical  evils  ;  it  was  a  moral  quality  of  much  higher 
value,  which  ahowed  that  be  bad  not  naturally  an  ar- 
bitrary and  tyrannical  disposition  ;  and  it  waa  admira- 
bly exemplified  in  the  calmness  with  which  he  bore  the 
reproofs  of  Cineaa,  and  the  pleasure  he  took  in  listening 
to  the  rough  and  homely  truths  ottered  by  Fabriciua. 
His  admiration  of  the  Romans  arose  as  much  from 
his  veneration  for  their  probity  as  from  astonishment 
at  their  resoluteness  ;  and  though  his  policy  sometime* 
partook  of  the  tortuous  character  of  the  Greek  and 
Asiatic  courts,  in  action  he  was  always  magnanimous. 
This  great  quality  ahowed  itself  even  in  his  cVjneatk 
intercourse  with  his  friends,  snd  checked  that  u»«J 
and  quickness,  which,  without  it,  would  have  made 
him  a  tyrant  as  well  as  a  conqueror.    The  whole  of 
hia  history  shows  that  he  was  misled  by  passions  no« 
sufficiently  controlled,  but  that  his  understanding  was 
powerful,  quick,  and  acute.    His  rapidity,  indeed,  ia 
projecting  and  executing,  hurried  him  into  an  excess, 
and  he  seldom  allowed  himself  time  enough  for  delib- 
eration and  judgment  •  hence  it  was  that  he  might  h» 
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Mid  io  deserve  thesarcaetic  rf  mark  of  Antigonus,  who 
compared  him  to  a  gambler,  "  who  make*  many  good 
chiows,  but  never  eeema  to  know  when  he  has  the  beat 
of  Uio  game."  (Plut.,  Vit.  Pyrrh. — Eneyclop.  Metro- 
fol ,  div.  2,  vol.  1,  p.  667.) 

Pythaoo»*s,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Samoa. 
Great  uncertain .y  exists  aa  to  the  year  when  be  was 
born.  Some,  aa,  for  example,  La  Nauxe  and  Freret, 
make  it  to  have  been  the  first  year  of  the  43d  Olym- 
piad. Bentley  is  in  favour  of  the  fourth  year  of  the 
tame  Olympiad,  Meiner  contenda  for  the  second  of 
the  49ib,  Dodwell  for  the  fourth  of  the  52d.  There  is 
a  difference  of  sixty-three  yeara  between  the  extremes 
of  these  dates.  Somo  authors  assert  that  all  which 
can  be  staled  with  any  degree  of  certainty  is,  that  sev- 
enty-five or  eighty-five  years  of  the  life  of  Pythagoras 
(for  even  the  duration  of  his  life  is  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy) fall  within  the  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
yeara  that  elapaed  between  A.C.  608  and  A.C.  466. 
Visconti  gives  the  preference  to  Eusebiua,  who,  in 
fixing  the  death  of  Pythagoras  in  the  496th  year  B.C., 
expreasea  his  doubts  respecting  the  advanced  age  to 
which  the  philosopher  ia  said  to  have  attained.  By  his 
mother's  side  he  ia  aaid  to  have  been  connected  with 
one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  island.  But  his  fa- 
ther, Mnesarchua,  wax  generally  believed  to  have  been 
a  foreigner,  and  not  of  purely  Greek  origin,  though  it 
was  disputed  whether  he  was  a  Phoenician,  or  belonged 
to  the  Tyrrhenian  Pclasgiane  of  Lemnoa  or  Imbros,  and 
to  a  branch,  therefore,  of  the  Pelaagian  race.  If  we 
dismiss  the  tales  of  lamblicbus  concerning  the  early 
wisdom,  gravity,  and  temperance  of  Pythagoras,  which 
are  said  to  have  been  such  aa  to  have  filled  all  men 
with  admiration,  to  have  commanded  reaped  and  rev- 
erence from  gray  hairs,  and  even  to  have  led  many  to 
assert  that  he  waa  the  eon  of  God  (Iamb.,  Vit.  Pytk., 
n.  6),  we  meet  with  no  other  credible  particulars  of 
hia  childhood  and  early  education,  but  that  he  was  first 
inalructed  in  bia  own  country  by  Creophilus,  and 
afterward  by  Pherecydes  in  the  island  of  Seyroa. 
( ThirltralCa  Greece,  vol.  S,  p.  140,  in  notia.)  When 
he  had  paid  the  honours  to  his  preceptor,  for  whom  he 
appearsjo  have  entertained  a  high  reapect,  he  returned 
to  Samos.  and  again  studied  under  the  direction  of 
his  first  maater.  Much  ia  aaid  by  lamblicbus  and 
other  later  biographers  of  Pythagoras'a  early  journey 
into  Ionia,  and  bia  viaita  to  Thalea  and  Anaximander ; 
but  we  find  no  ancient  account  of  hia  journey,  nor  any 
traces  of  ita  effects  on  hia  doctrine,  which  differs  es- 
sentially from  that  of  the  Ionic  achool.  On  bis  way 
to  Egypt,  Iambi  ichus  asserts  that  he  visited  Phoenicia, 
and  conversed  with  the  descendants  of  Mochua  and 
other  priests  of  that  country,  and  waa  initiated  into 
their  peculiar  myateriea.  And  it  may  seem  not  en- 
tirely improbable  that  be  might  wish  to  be  farther  ac- 
quainted with  the  Phoenician  philosophy,  of  which  he 
had  doubtless  heard  a  general  report  from  bia  father, 
who  was  probably  of  Phoenician  origin.  But  it  ia  cer- 
tainly a  fiction  of  the  Alexandrean  school  that  Pythag- 
oras received  hia  doctrines  of  numbers  from  the  Phoe- 
nicians, for  their  knowledge  of  numbers  extended  no 
farther  than  to  tbe  practical  science  of  arithmetic.  In 
Egypt,  Pythagoras  waa  introduced,  by  the  recommend- 
ation of  Poly  crates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  to  Amaaia,  king 
ef  Egypt,  a  great  patron  of  learned  men,  particularly 
thouc  of  (i recce,  that  ha  might  the  more  easily  obtain 
access  to  tho  colleges  of  tbe  prieats.  The  king  him- 
self could  scarcely,  with  all  bia  authority,  prevail  upon 
the  priests  to  admit  a  stranger  to  the  knowledge  of 
their  sacred  mysteries.  The  college  of  Hcliopolia,  to 
whom  the  king'a  instructions  were  sent,  referred  Py- 
thagoras to  tbe  college  of  Memphis,  aa  of  greater  anti- 
quity; from  Memphis  he  was  dismissed,  under  the 
same  pretence,  to  Thebes.  The  Tbeban  priests,  not 
daring  to  reject  the  royal  mandate,  yet  loth  to  comply 
with  it,  prescribed  Pythagoras  many  severe  and  troub- 
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lesome  preliminary  ceremonies,  among  which  #as  lbt> 
of  circumcision,  hoping  thereby  to  discourage  bin 
from  prosecuting  bia  design.  Pythagoras,  however 
executed  all  their  injunctiona  with  such  wonderful  pa- 
tience and  perseverance,  that  he  obtained  their  entire 
confidence,  and  waa  instructed  in  their  most  recondite 
doctrine.  He  paaaed  twenty-two  yeara  in  Egypt. 
During  this  time  he  made  himself  perfectly  master  of 
the  three  kinds  of  writing  which  wer*  used  in  that 
country,  the  epistolary,  the  hieroglyphic,  and  the  sym- 
bolical; and,  having  obtained  acceaa  to  their  moat 
learned  men,  in  every  celebrated  college  of  priests,  be 
became  intimately  conversant  with  their  ancient  lec- 
orda,  and  gained  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  doc- 
trines concerning  the  origin  of  things,  with  their  as- 
tronomy and  geometry,  and,  in  ahort,  with  Egyptian 
learning  in  ita  whole  extent,  To  bia  atay  in  Egypt 
he  waa  most  likely  indebted,  not  ao  much  for  any  pos- 
itive knowledge  or  definite  opinion,  aa  for  hinta  which 
roused  his  curiosity,  and  impressions  which  decided 
tbe  biss  of  hia  mind.  In  tbe  science  of  the  Egyptians 
he  perhaps  found  little  to  borrow ;  but  in  their  political 
and  religious  institutions  he  saw  a  mighty  engine,  such 
aa  he  might  wish  to  wield  for  nobler  purposes.  Many 
writers  who  flourished  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  both  pagan  and  Christian,  have  related 
that  Pythagoras,  immediately  after  he  left  Egypt,  vis- 
ited the  Persian  and  Chaldaean  Magi,  and  travelled  ao 
far  into  the  Ea*i  as  to  converse  with  the  Indian  Gym- 
noaophiate.  Tbe  occasion  of  this  journey  is  thus  re- 
lated by  Iamblichua:  "After  spending  twenty-two 
years  in  Egypt,  he  waa  conveyed  by  tbe  victorious 
army  of  Camhyses,  among  a  numcroua  train  of  cap- 
lives,  to  Babylon,  where  he  made  himself  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  learning  and  philoaopby  of  tbe  East ; 
and,  after  the  expiration  of  twelve  years,  when  he  waa 
in  the  sixtieth  year  of  hia  age,  he  returned  to  Samos." 
Cicero,  Eusebius,  Lactantiua,  and  Valerius  Maximua, 
though  they  say  nothing  of  tbe  captivity,  agree  that  he 
visited  tbe  Persian  Magi.  Some  have  even  maintain- 
ed that  in  this  journey  he  attended  upon  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  celebrated  Zoroaster ;  while  others,  who 
have  placed  the  life  of  Zoroaster  in  an  earlier  period 
than  that  of  Pyibagoraa,  have  asserted  that  the  latter 
conversed  with  certain  Jewish  prieats,  who  were  at 
that  time  in  captivity  at  Babylon,  and  by  thia  meana 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Jewish  laws 
and  customs.  After  all,  however,  there  ia  great  rea- 
son to  suspect  the  truth  of  the  whole  narrative  of 
Pythagoraa's  journey  into  the  East ;  for  the  relation  ia 
encumbered  with  inextricable  chronological  difficul- 
ties. Tbe  whole  proof  of  the  reality  of  this  expedition 
rests  •either  upon  tbe  evidence  of  certain  Alexandrean 
Platoniata,  who  were  desirous  of  exalting  as  much  aa 
poaaible  the  reputation  of  those  ancient  philosophers  to 
whom  they  looked  back  aa  the  first  oracles  of  wisdom  , 
or  upon  that  of  certain  Jewish  and  Christian  writers, 
who  were  willing  to  credit  every  tale  which  might  seem 
to  render  it  probable  that  tbe  Pythagorean  doctrine 
was  derived  from  the  Oriental  philosophers,  and  ulti- 
mately from  tbe  Hebrew  Scriptures.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, on  tbe  whole,  most  reasonable  to  look  upon  tbe 
story  of  bis  eastern  journey  aa  a  mere  fiction,  and  to 
conclude  that  Pythagoras  never  passed  over  from 
Egypt  to  the  East,  but  returned  thence  immediately 
to  Samoa.  Pythagoras,  on  hia  return  to  hia  native 
island,  was  desirous  that  hia  fellow-citizens  should 
reap  the  benefit  of  bia  travels  and  atudies,  and  for  this 
purpose  attempted  to  institute  a  school  for  their  in- 
struction in  the  elements  of  science,  but  chose  tn 
adopt  the  Egyptian  mode  of  teaching,  and  commuru 
cate  hia  doctrines  under  a  symbolical  form.  His  at- 
tempt was  unsuccessful.  He  then  visited  in  succes-  • 
sion  Delos,  Crete,  Sparta,  Elis  (being  present  at  the 
Olympic  games  celebrated  in  the  latter  district),  and 
finally  Phliua  in  Achaia,  the  residenco  of  Leor, ' 
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oi  the  Phlissiana.  Here  he  first  assumed  the  appella- 
tion of  philosopher.  Cicero  ascribe*  the  invention  of 
this  term  to  Pythagoras.  If  this  be  correct,  Pythago- 
ras probably  did  not  intend,  as  baa  been  commonly 
imagined,  to  deprecate  the  reputation  for  wisdom,  but 
to  profess  himself  deToted  to  the  pursuit  of  it.  The 
well-known  story,  which  explain*  the  origin  of  the 
name,  suggests  an  entirely  false  notion  of  hts  view  of 
bfe,  so  far  as  it  implies  that  be  regarded  contemplation 
a*  the  highest  end  of  human  existence.  Tbe  story  is 
s*  follows :  It  seems  that  Leon,  charmed  with  the  in- 
genuity and  eloquence  with  which  be  discoursed  on 
various  topics,  asked  him  in  what  art  be  principally 
excelled,  to  which  Pythagoras  replied,  that  be  did  not 
proles*  himself  master  of  any  ait,  but  that  he  wa»  a 
philosopher.  Leon,  struck  with  tbe  novelty  of  tbe 
term,  ssked  Pythagoras  who  were  philosophers,  and 
wherein  they  differed  from  other  men.  Pythagoras 
replied  that,  as  in  tbe  public  games,  while  some  are 
contending  for  glory,  and  others  are  buying  and  selling 
in  pursuit  of  gain,  there  is  always  a  third  class,  who  at- 
tend merely  as  spectators  ;  so  in  human  life,  amid  tbe 
various  characters  of  men,  there  is  a  select  number 
who,  despising  all  other  pursuits,  assiduously  apply 
themselves  to  tbe  study  of  nature  and  the  »earch  after 
wisdom ;  these,  added  Pythagoras,  are  the  persons 
whom  I  denominate  philosophers.  —  Pythagoras  is 
generally  believed  to  have  found  Polycrates  ruling 
at  Samoa,  on  his  return  from  his  travels,  and  his  aver- 
sion to  the  tyrant's  government  was  sometime*  as- 
signed as  the  motive  which  led  him  finally  to  quit  bis 
native,  island.  If  there  were  any  foundation  for  this 
story,  it  must  probably  be  sought,  not  in  any  personal 
enmity  between  bim  and  Polycrates — who  is  said  to 
have  furnished  him  with  letters  of  recommendation  to 
Amasis— bat  in  his  conviction  that  tbe  power  of  Pu- 
b/crates would  oppose  insuperable  objections  to  bis  de- 
sign*. For  it  seems  certain  that,  before  he  set  out  for 
the  West,  be  bad  already  conceived  tbe  idea  to  which 
he  dedicated  tbe  remainder  of  his  life,  and  only  sought 
for  a  6t  place  and  a  favourable  opportunity  for  carry- 
ing it  into  effect.  We,  however,  find  intimations,  that 
be  did  not  leave  Samoa  until  be  had  acquired  some 
celebrity  among  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  certain  mystic  rites,  which  Herodotus  repre- 
sents aa  closely  allied  to  the  Egyptian,  and  to  those 
which  were  celebrated  in  Greece  under  the  name  of 
Orpheus  a*  their  reputed  founder.  But  as  we  cannot 
believe  that  the  establishment  of  a  new  form  of  reli- 
gion was  an  object  that  Pythagoras  ever  proposed  to 
himself  apart  from  his  political  views,  we  could  only 
regsrd  these  mysteries,  supposing  the  fact  ascertained, 
in  tbe  light  of  an  esssy  or  an  experiment,  by  which  he 
sounded  the  disposition  or  the  cspability  of  his  coun- 
trymen for  the  reception  of  other  more  practical  doc- 
trines. The  fame  of  his  travels,  his  wisdom,  and 
sanctity  had  probably  gone  before  him  into  Greece, 
where  be  appears  to  have  stayed  some  time,  partly,  per- 
haps, to  enlarge  his  knowledge,  and  partly  to  heighten 
bis  reputation.  It  was  no  doubt  for  the  former  pur- 
pose that  he  visited  Crete  and  Sparta,  where  he  found 
a  model  of  government  and  discipline  more  congenial 
to  his  habits  of  thinking  than  he  could  have  met  with 
anywhere  else  but  in  Egypt  or  India.  If,  as  is  highly 
probable,  he  stopped  on  the  ssme  journey  at  Oly mpia  and 
at  Delphi,  it  waa,  perhaps,  less  from  either  curiosity  or 
devotion,  than  from  the  desire  of  obtaining  the  ssnction 
of  the  oracle*,  and  of  forming  a  useful  connexion  with 
their  ministers.  Thus  we  are  told  that  he  was  in- 
debted'for  many  of  bis  ethical  dogmas  to  Tbemistoclea 
of  Delphi,  probably  the  priestess.  The  legends  about 
hi*  appearing  at  Olympia — where  be  is  said  to  have 
shown  a  thigh,  like  the  shoulder  of  Pelop*,  of  gold  or 
of  ivory,  and  to  have  fascinated  an  eagle  as  it  flew 
over  his  head— may  very  well  be  connected  with  this 
iournoy,  snd  would  indicate  that  be  waa  looked 
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a*  a  person  partaking  of  a  superhuman  nalurt 
an  especial  favourite  of  Heaven.    How  far  be  i 
or  encouraged  such  a  delusion,  is  in  all 
difficult  to  determine;  but  it  set 
that  he  did  not  rely  solely  on  his  genuine  merits  and 
acquirements,  but  put  forward  marvellous  pretension* 
which  be  must  have  been  conscious  had  no  real 
ground,  and  which,  we  must  suspect,  were  calcobts*1 
to  attract  tbe  veneration  of  tbe  credulous.    Tbe  dm* 
famous  of  these  was  the  claim  be  laid  to  tbe  privi 
lege— conferred  on  him,  aa  he  aaserted,  by  the  gor 
Hermes  —  of  preserving  a  distinct  remembrance  of 
many  elates  of  existence  which  bis  soul  had  passed 
through  ;  an  imposture  attested  by  his  contemporary 
Xenophanes,  who,  aa  bis  character  in  this  respect 
stands  much  higher  than  that  of  Pythagoras,  appeari 
to  have  treated  it  in  his  elegies  with  deserved  ridi- 
cule.   (Dug.  Laert  ,  8,  36  >— What  were  the  precist 
motives  which  induced  bim  finally  to  fix  bis  residence 
among  tbe  Italian  Greeks,  and  particularly  at  Croura*. 
ia  only  matter  for  conjecture.    Tho  peculiar  sale 
brity  of  the  air  of  tbia  place,  ita  aristocratic*!  govern- 
ment, a  state  of  manners  which,  though  falling  far 
short  of  his  idea,  waa  advantageous-! y  contrasted  with 
tbe  luxury  of  Sybaria,  might  suffice  to  determine  his 
choice,  even  if  there  were  no  other  circumstances  in 
its  condition  which  opened  a  prospect  of  successful 
exertion.    In  fact,  however,  the  state  of  parties  m 
Croiona,  at  the  time  when  he  arrived  there,  seems  to 
have  been  singularly  favourable  to  the  litnlen.aWing 
which  he  meditated.   Causes  pf  discord  were  at  work 
there,  as  in  most  of  the  neighbouring  cities,  very  sim- 
ilar to  those  which  produced  the  struggle  between  toe 
pelrieiana  and  plebeians  at  Rome.  There  was  s  body, 
called  a  senate,  composed  of  a  thousand  members, 
and  probably  representing  tbe  descendsnts  of  the  mors 
ancient  settlers,  invested  with  large  and  irresponsibis 
authority,  and  enjoying  privileges  which  had  begun  ts 
excite  discontent  among  the  people.    Tbe  power  of 
the  oligarchy  was  still  preponderant,  but  apparently 
not  so  secure  as  to  render  all  assistance  ju/xrdueua. 
The  arrival  of  a  stranger  outwardly  neutral,  who  en- 
gaged the  veneration  of  tbe  multitode  by  his  priestly 
character,  and  by  tbe  rumour  of  hts  supernatural  en 
dowmenta,  and  who  was  willing  to  throw  all  hi*  influ 
ence  into  the  scale  of  the  government,  on  condition 
of  exercising  some  control  over  ita  measures,  was  an 
event  which  could  not  but  be  hailed  with  great  joy  by 
the  privileged  class.     And,  according1*,  Pythagoras 
aeems  to  have  found  the  utmost  readiness  in  the  sen- 
ate of  Croiona  to  favour  his  designs.    The  real  na- 
ture of  these  designs,  and  of  the  means  by  which  b* 
endeavoured  to  carry  them  into  execution,  ia  a  ques- 
tion which  baa  exercised  the  sagacity  of  many  inqui- 
rers, and  baa  been  variously  solved,  according  to  ue 
higher  degree  of  importance  which  Pythagoras  hat 
been  supposed  to  have  attached  to  religion,  or  to  phi- 
losophy, or  to  government.    Hut  it  aeems  clear  that 
his  object  waa  not  exclusively,  or  eren  predominantly 
religious,  or  philosophical,  or  political,  snd  that  note  of 
the  objects  stood  in  the  relation  of  an  end  to  tbe  other 
two  as  its  meana.    On  the  other  band,  we  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  the  opinion  of  a  modern  author,  that  the 
aim  of  Pythagoras  waa  19  exhibit  the  ideal  of  a  Do- 
nan  state.  (MulUr,  Donoju.3,  9,  15.)  This  is,  pet- 
haps,  in  one  sense  more,  and  in  another  less,  than  he 
really  attempted,  and  the  opinion  seems  to  affect  the 
character  of  the  Dorians  rather  than  tbe  views  of  Py- 
thagoras.   His  leading  thought  appears  to  have  been, 
that  tbe  state  and  the  individual  ought,  etch  :n  ita 
way,  to  reflect  the  image  of  that  order  end  harmony 
by  which  he  believed  the  universe  to  be  *ustain«.ti 
regulated.    Ha  did  not  frame  a  constitution  or  &  code 
of  laws ;  nor  does  be  appear  ever  to  have  assumed 
any  public  office.    He  instituted  a  society— an  order 
we  migbt  now  call  it-of  which  he 
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si.  It  was  .om  posed  of  young  men  carefully  select- 
ed ft  >m  tbe  noblest  families,  not  only  of  Crotona,  but 
oi  other  Ilaliot  cities.  Their  number  amounted,  or 
was  confined,  to  three  hundred ;  and  if  he  expected 
by  their  co-operation  to  exercise  a  sway  firmer  and 
more  lasting  than  that  of  a  lawgiver  or  a  magis- 
trate, first  over  Crotona,  and,  in  the  end,  over  all  tbe 
Ilaliot  cities,  bis  project,  though  new  and  bold,  ought 
not  to  be  pronounced  visionary  or  extravagant.  This 
celebrated  society,  then,  was  at  once  a  philosophical 
school,  a  religious  brotherhood,  and  a  political  associa- 
tion ;  and  all  these  characters  appear  to  have  been  in- 
sepinbly  united  in  the  founder's  mind.  Tbe  ambition 
of  Pythagoras  was,  assuredly,  truly  lofty  and  noble. 
He  aimed  at  establishing  a  dominion  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  that  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  a  rational  su- 
premacy of  minds,  enlightened  by  philosophy  and  pu- 
rified by  religion,  and  of  characters  fitted  to  maintain 
an  ascendant  over  others  by  habits  of  self-command. 
At  first  Pythagoras  obtained  unbounded  influence  over 
all  classes  at  Crotona,  and  effected  a  general  reforma- 
tion in  the  habits  of  the  people;  while  in  other  Italian 
cities  be  gained  such  a  footing  as  enabled  him  either 
to  counteract  revolutionary  movements,  or  to  restore 
aristocratical  government  where  it  had  given  way  to 
tyranny  or  democracy. — After  the  celebrated  battle  in 
which  the  people  of  Crotona  defeated  the  Sybarites, 
and  after  which  they  destroyed  the  city  of  the  latter, 
the  senate  of  Crotona  and  the  Pythagorean  associates 
seem  to  have  been  so  elated  by  this  success  as  to 
have  fancied  that  it  was  the  triumph  of  their  caune, 
and  that  they  alone  were  to  reap  its  fruits.  When  the 
question  arose  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  spoil  and 
of  tbe  conquered  land,  they  insisted  on.  retaining  the 
whole  in  tbe  name  of  the  slate,  and  refused  to  con- 
cede any  share  to  those  who  bad  earned  it  all  by  their 
toil  and  blood.  The  commonalty  were,  of  course,  ir- 
ritated by  the  attempt.  Their  fury  waa  directed 
against  the  society,  chiefly,  it  is  said,  by  Cylon,  a  no- 
ble and  wealthy  man,  who  is  believed  to  have  been 
rejected  by  Pythagoras  when  he  sought  to  be  admit- 
ted among  his  followers.  A  turn-out  took  place,  in 
which  the  populace  set  fire  to  Milo'a  house,  where  the 
Pythagoreana  were  assembled.  Many  perished,  and 
tbe  rest  only  found  safety  in  exile.  It  ia  not  clear 
whether  Pythagoras  himself  was  at  Crotona  during 
this  commotion ;  the  general  belief  seems  to  have 
been  that  he  died,  not  long  after,  at  Mctapontum.  The 
rising  at  Crotona  appears  to  have  been  followed  by 
similai  scenes  in  several  other  Italian  cities,  as  at 
Caolonia,  Locri,  and  Tarentum,  which  would  prove 
the  extensive  ramifications  of  tbe  order,  and  that  it 
everywhere  disclosed  the  same  political  character. 
Many  of  the  fugitives  tooK  refuge  in  Greece,  but  con- 
fusion and  bloodshed  continued  to  prevail  for  many 
years  in  the  cities  which  had  been  the  seats  of  the  so- 
ciety. Tranquillity  waa  at  length  restored  by  tbe  me- 
diation of  the  Acheana  of  the  mother  country,  and 
sixty  of  the  exiles  returned  to  their  homes.  But  their 
presence  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  fresh  troubles, 
perhaps  through  their  opposition  to  tbe  democratical 
institutions  which  Crotona  and  other  cities  adopted 
from  Achaia  :  and  at  a  later  period  we  find  some  cel- 
ebrated Pvthagureana  in  Greece,  who  had  been  driven 
oat  of  Italy  by  their  political  adversaries,  while  oth- 
ers remained  there,  and  endeavoured,  with  partial  suc- 
cess, to  revive  the  ancient  influence  of  the  order. 
(Tktrl'MtC*  Greeee,  vol.  2,  p.  146,  *eqq.  —R*utrt 
HxMtory  of  Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p  327.) — Many  tales 
are  related  of  Pythagoras  which  carry  with  them 
their  own  refutation.  That,  by  apeaking  a  word, 
he  tamed  a  Daunian  bear,  which  had  laid  waste  the 
country ;  that  he  prevented  an  ox  from  eating  beans 
by  whispering  m  its  ear ;  that  he  waa  on  the  same  day 

f resent,  and  discoursed  in  public,  at  Metapontum  in 
la*,  and  at  Tauromeojum  in  Sicily ;  that  be  pre- 


dieted  earthquakes,  storms,  and  other  future  event* 
and  that  a  river,  aa  he  passed  over  it  with  his  friends, 
cried  out,  "Hail,  Pythagoras,"  are  wonders  which  would 
require  much  clearer  and  better  evidence  to  gain  them 
credit  than  the  teatimony  of  Apollonius,  Porphyry, 
snd  Ismblichus,  or  even  of  Laertius  and  Pliny.  It 
appears  upon  the  face  of  the  history  of  this  philosopher, 
that  he  owed  much  of  his  celebrity  and  authority  to 
seeking  to  excite  the  veneration  of  the  credulous.  His 
whole  manner  of  life,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  confirms 
this  opinion.  Clothed  in  a  long  white  robe,  with  a 
flowing  beard,  and,  as  some  relate,  with  a  goldeu  crown 
on  his  head,  he  preserved  among  the  people,  and  in 
the  presence  of  his  disciples,  a  commanding  gravity 
and  majesty  of  aspect.  He  made  use  of  music  to  pro- 
mote the  tranquillity  of  his  mind,  frequently  singing 
for  this  purpose  hymns  of  Tbsles,  Hesiod,  snd  Ho- 
mer. He  had  such  an  entire  command  over  himself, 
thst  he  was  never  seen  to  express  in  bis  countenance 
grief,  joy,  or  anger.  He  refrained  from  animal  food,  : 
and  confined  himself  to  a  frugal  vegetable  diet.  By 
this  artificial  demeanour,  Pythagoras  passed  himself 
off  upon  the  vulgsr  aa  a  being  of  an  order  superior  to 
the  common  condition  of  humanity,  and  persuaded 
them  that  he  had  received  bis  doctrine  from  heaven 
Pythagoras  married  Thcano  of  Crotona,  or,  as  some 
relste,  of  Crete,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Tclauges 
snd  Mnesarchus,  who,  after  hia  death,  took  charge  oi 
hia  school. — Whether  Pythagoras  left  behind  him  any 
writings  is  a  point  much  disputed.  Diogenes  I^aerlius 
enumerates  many  pieces  which  sppeared  under  his 
name,  and  Iamblichua  and  Pliny  increase  tbe  list.  Bat 
Plutsrch,  Josephus,  Lucian,  and  others,  confess  that 
kthere  were  no  genuine  works  of  Pythagoras  extant ; 
and  from  the  paina  which  Pythagoras  look  to  confine 
hia  doctrine  to  hia  own  school  during  his  life,  \f.  ap- 
pears highly  probable  that  be  never  committed  hit 
philosophical  system  to  writing,  and  that  those  pieces 
to  which  his  name  was  early  affixed  were  written  by 
some  of  his  followers,  according  to  the  tenets  which 
they  had  learned  in  hia  school.  Among  the  pieces  at- 
tributed to  Pythagoras,  no  one  is  more  famous  than  the 
Golden  Verstt  (Xpvoa  lirq),  which  Hierocles  has  il- 
lustrated with  a  commentary.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  they  were  not  written  by  Pythagoras ;  and  per- 
haps they  are  to  be  ascribed  to  Epicbarmus  or  Em- 
pcdocles.  (Stanley,  Hut.  Phil.,  p.  301.  —  Fabric., 
Bibl  Gt.,  vol.  1,  p.  794  —  Bracket,  Hut.  Phil.,  vol. 
1,  p.  1 109.)  They  may  be  considered  as  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  bis  popular  doctrines. — The  method  of  in- 
struction adopted  by  Pythagoras  waa  twofold,  exoter- 
ic and  esoteric,  or  public  and  private.  This  distinc- 
tion he  had  aeen  introduced  with  great  advantage  by 
the  Egyptian  priests,  who  found  it  admirably  adapted 
to  strengthen  their  authority  and  increase  their  emolu- 
ment. He  therefore  determined,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances would  admit,  to  form  his  school  upon  the 
Egyptian  model.  For  the  general  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple he  held  public  assemblies,  in  which  be  delivered 
discourses  in  praise  of  virtue  and  againat  vice;  and 
in  theae  he  gave  particular  instructions,  in  different 
classes,  to  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children, 
and  others  who  filled  the  several  relations  of  society. 
The  auditors  who  attended  these  public  lectures  did 
not  properly  belong  to  his  school,  but  continued  to  fol- 
low their  usual  mode  of  living.  Besides  these,  he  had 
a  select  body  of  disciples,  whom  he  called  his  compan- 
ions and  friends,  who  submitted  to  a  peculiar  plan  of 
discipline,  and  were  admitted  by  a  long  course  of  in- 
struction into  all  the  mysteries  of  his  esoteric  doctrine. 
Before  sny  one  could  be  admitted  into  Ibis  fraternity, 
Pythagoras  examined  hia  features  and  external  appear* 
ance ;  inquired  in  what  manner  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  behave  towards  his  parents  and  friends ;  re- 
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uiclined  to  indulge,  with  whit  kind  of  company  h« 
those  to  associate,  how  be  passed  his  leisure  momenta, 
and  what  incidents  appeared  to  excite  in  bim  the 
strongest  emotions  of  joy  and  sorrow.  From  these 
and  other  circumstances,  Pythagoras  formed  an  accu- 
rate  judgment  of  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate  ; 
and  he  admitted  no  one  into  his  society  till  he  was  ful- 
ly persuaded  of  his  capacity  of  becoming  a  true  philos- 
opher. Upon  the  first  probationary  admission,  the 
fortitude  and  self-command  of  the  candidate  was  put 
to  the  thai  by  a  longcourse  of  severe  abstinence  and 
rigorous  exercise.  The  injunction  of  silence  ha*  al- 
ready been  alluded  to.  This  silence,  or  txqivdia,  as 
it  was  termed,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  sa- 
cred reserve  with  which  all  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras 
were  bound,  upon  oath,  to  receive  the  doctrine*  of 
r,  that  they  might,  from  no  inducement 
r,  suffer  them  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of 
sect.  Pythagoras,  like  all  other  philosophers, 
had  his  exoteric,  or  public,  and  his  esoteric,  or  private, 
doctrine*.  The  restraint  which  he  put  upon  the  words 
of  his  pupils,  by  en/oining  silence  tor  so  long  s  time, 
was  certainly,  in  one  point  of  view,  a  very  judicious 
expedient,  as  it  restrained  impertinent  curiosity,  and 
prevented  every  inconvenience  of  contradiction.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that  his  disciples  silenced  sll  doubts, 
and  refuted  all  objections,  by  appealing  to  his  author- 
ity. Airde  tfa,  ipte  dixit  ("  he  himself,"  i.  e.,  the 
master,  "  said  so"),  decided  every  dispute.  Nor  was 
this  preparatory  discipline  deemed  sufficiently  severe 
without  adding,  during  the  years  of  initiation,  an  en- 
tire prohibition  of  seeing  their  master,  or  hearing  his 
lectures  except  from  behind  a  curtain  And  even  this 
privilege  was  too  great  to  he  commonly  allowed ;  for 
rn  this  stage  of  tuition  tbey  were  usually  instructed 
by  some  inferior  preceptor,  who  barely  recited  the  doc- 
trine of  Pythagoras,  without  assigning  the  reasonings  or 
demonstrations  on  which  they  were  founded,  and  re- 
quired the  obedient  pupil  to  receive  them  as  unques- 
tionable truths  upon  their  master's  word.  Those  who 
bad  sufficient  perseverance  to  pass  these  several  steps 
of  probation  were  at  last  admitted  among  the  Etoler- 
d  allowed  to  see  and  hear  Pythagoras  behind  the 
curtain.  But  if  it  happened  that  any  one,  through  im- 
oalience  of  such  rigid  discipline,  chose  to  withdraw 
from  the  society  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
trial,  he  was  dismissed  with  a  share  of  the  common 
stock,  the  double  of  that  which  he  had  advanced  ;  a 
tomb  was  erected  for  him  as  for  a  dead  man  ;  and  he 
was  to  he,  as  such,  forgotten  by  the  brethren  as  if  be 
bad  been  actually  dead.  It  was  the  peculiar  privi- 
lege of  the  Esoterics  to  receive  a  full  explanation 
of  the  whole  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  which  to  others 
was  delivered  in  brief  precepts  and  dogmas  under 
the  concealment  of  symbols.  They  were  also  per- 
mitted to  take  minutes  of  their  master's  lectures  in 
writing,  and  to  propose  questions  and  offer  remarks 
upon  every  subject  of  discourse.  These  disciples 
were  particularly  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
the  Pythagoreans;  they  were  also  called  the  Math- 
ematicians, from  the  studies  upon  which  they  enter- 
ed immediately  after  their  initiation.  After  tbey  had 
made  a  sufficient  progress  in  geometrical  science, 
they  were  conducted  to  the  study  of  nature,  the  in- 
vestigation of  primary  principles,  and  the  knowledge 
of  God.  Those  who  pursued  these  sublime  specula- 
tions were  called  Theorists  ;  and  such  as  more  par- 
ticularly devoted  themselves  to  theology  were  styled 
ot6a<rriKoi,  religious.  Others,  according  to  their  re- 
spective abilities  and  inclinations,  were  engaged  in 
the  study  of  morals,  economics,  and  policy  ;  and  were 
afterward  employed  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  fra- 
ternity, or  sent  into  the  cities  of  Greece  to  instruct 
hem  in  the  principles  of  government,  or  assist  them 
« the  institution  of  laws  The  brethren  of  the  Py- 
an  college  at  Croiona,  who  were  about  600  in 
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number,  lived  together,  as  in  one  family,  with  ifisu 
wives  and  children,  in  a  public  building  called  tpato*- 
ov,  the  common  auditory.    The  whole  business  of  tix 
society  was  conducted  with  the  most  perfect  regular- 
ity.   Every  day  waa  begun  with  a  distinct  delibera- 
tion upon  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  spent,  and 
concluded  with  a  careful  retrospect  of  the  events  « h:co 
had  occurred,  and  the  business  which  had  been  trans- 
acted.   Tbey  rose  before  the  sun,  that  tbey  might  pay 
him  homage  ;  after  which  tbey  repeated  select  itnt» 
from  Homer  and  other  poets,  and  made  use  of  mote, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  to  enliven  their  sptnts. 
and  fit  tbem  for  the  duties  of  the  day.    They  thei  em 
ployed  several  hours  in  the  study  of  science.  Tu* 
were  succeeded  by  an  interval  of  leisure,  which  wa» 
commonly  spent  in  a  solitary  walk  for  the  purpose  ol 
contemplation.    The  next  portion  of  the  day  was  al- 
lotted to  conversation.    The  hour  immediately  before 
dinner  was  filled  op  with  various  kinds  of  athletic  ex- 
ercises.   Their  dinner  consisted  chiefly  of  bread,  hoo- 
ey, and  water  ;  for,  after  they  were  perfectly  initiated, 
they  wholly  denied  themselves  the  use  of  wine.  The 
remainder  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  civil  and  domes- 
tic affairs,  conversation,  bathing,  and  religious  cere- 
monies.   The  Exoteric  disciples  of  Pythagoras  were 
taught  after  the  Egyptian  manner,  by  image*  sod  sym- 
bols, which  must  nave  been  exceedingly  obscure  to 
those  who  were  not  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
school.    And  they  who  were  admitted  to  this  privilege 
were  trained,  from  their  first  admission,  to  ob?me  in- 
violable silence  with  respect  to  the  recondite  doctrines 
of  their  master.    That  the  wisdom  of  Pythagoras 
might  not  pass  into  the  ears  of  the  vulgar,  they  com- 
mitted it  chiefly  to  memory ;  and  where  they  found  it 
necessary  to  make  use  of  writing,  they  were  careful 
not  to  suffer  their  minutes  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  si 
the  school.    After  the  dissolution  of  their  assembly  to 
Cylon's  faction,  Lysis  and  Archrppus  thought  u  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  preserve  the  Pythagorean  doctrine 
from  total  oblivion,  to  reduce  tt  to  a  systematic  sum- 
mary ;  at  the  aame  time,  however,  strongly  en/wnmg 
their  children  to  preserve  these  memoirs  secret,  and  to 
transmit  them  in  confidence  to  posterity.   From  this 
time  books  began  to  multiple  among  the  followers  of 
Pythagoras,  till  at  length,  in  the  time  of  Plato,  Phito- 
laus  exposed  the  Pythagorean  records  to  sale,  and  Ar- 
ch yt  as  of  Tarentum  gave  Plato  a  copy  of  his  com- 
mentaries upon  the  aphorisms  and  precepts  of  his  mas- 
ter.  It  is  sufficiently  evident,  from  this  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  Pythagoras  taught  his  fonowers,  that 
the  sources  of  information  concerning  his  doctrine 
must  be  very  uncertain.    Instructions  designedly  con- 
cealed under  the  veil  of  symbols,  and  chiefly  transmit- 
ted by  oral  tradition,  must  always  have  been  liable  to 
misrepresentation.    Of  the  imperfect  records  of  the 
Pythagorean  philosophy  left  by  Lysis,  Archytaa,  and 
others,  nothing  bss  escaped  the  wreck  of  time,  except, 
perhaps,  sundry  fragments  collected  by  the  diligence  of 
Stobcus,  concerning  tbe  authenticity  of  which  there 
are  some  grounds  for  suspicion  ;  and  which,  if  sdmtt- 
ted  as  genuine,  will  only  exhibit  an  imperfect  view  ot 
the  moral  and  political  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  under 
the  disguise  of  symbolical  and  enigmatical  language. 
The  atnet  injunction  of  secrecy,  which  was  given  by 
oath  to  tbe  initiated  Pythagoreans,  b*s  effectually  pro- 
vented  any  original  records  of  their  doctrine  concern- 
ing nature  and  God  from  passing  down  to  posterity. 
We  are  entirely  to  rely  for  information  on  this  head, 
and.  indeed,  concerning  the  whole  doctrine  of  Pythag- 
oras, upon  Plato  and  his  followers.    Plato  himself, 
while  he  enriched  his  system  with  stores  from  tlx 
magazine  of  Pythagoras,  accommodated  tbe  Pythago- 
rean doctrines,  as  he  did  also  those  of  his  master  Soc- 
rates, to  his  own  system,  and  thus  gave  an  imperfect, 
and,  we  may  suppose,  in  tnanv  particnlars,  a  false  rep 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Si 
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f-  waa  farther  corrupted  by  the  followers  of  Plato,  eveo 
m  the  Old  Academy,  and  afterward  in  the  Alexan- 
drian school.  The  tatter,  especially,  made  no  scruple 
of  obtruding  their  own  dogmas  upon  the  world,  under 
tho  sanction  of  Pythagoras  or  any  other  ancient  sage, 
and  were  chiefly  employed  in  attempting  to  reconcile, 
or,  rather,  confound  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers with  later  systems. — If  the  unconnected  and 
doubtful  records  which  remain  can  enable  us  to  form 
any  judgment  upon  this  subject,  the  following  may 
perhaps  be  considered  as  a  faint  delineation  of  the  Py- 
thagorean philosophy :  The  end  of  philosophy  is  to 
free  the  mind  from  those  encumbrances  which  binder 
its  progress  towards  perfection,  and  to  raise  it  to  the 
coutemplation  of  immutable  truth,  and  the  know  ledge 
of  divine  and  spiritual  objects.  This  effect  must  be 
produced  by  easy  steps,  lest  the  mind,  hitherto  con- 
versant only  with  sensible  things,  should  revolt  at  the 
change.  The  first  step  towards  wisdom  is  the  study 
of  mathematics,  a  science  which  contemplates  objects 
thaj  ho  in  the  middle  way,  being  corporeal  and  incor- 
poreal beings,  and,  as  it  were,  on  the  confines  of  both, 
and  which  most  advantageously  inures  tho  mind  to 
contemplation. — The  most  probable  explanation  of  the 
Pythagorean  doctrine  of  numbers  is,  that  they  are 
used  as  symbolical  or  emblematical  representations  of 
the  first  principles  and  forms  of  nature,  and  partic- 
ularly of  those  eternal  and  immutable  essences  to 
which  Plato  afterward  gave  the  appellation  of  Ideas. 
Not  being  able,  or  not  choosing,  to  explain  in  sim- 
ple language  the  abstract  notions  of  principles  and 
forms,  Pythagoras  seems  to  have  made  use  of  num- 
bers, as  geometricians  make  use  of  diagrams,  to  as- 
sist the  conceptions  of  scholars.  More  particularly, 
conceiving  aome  analogy  between  numbers  and  the 
intelligent  forms  which  subsist  in  the  Divine  Mind, 
be  made  tho  former  a  symbol  of  the  latter.  As  num- 
ber* proceed  from  unity,  or  the  Monad,  as  a  simple 
too',  whence  they  branch  out  into  various  combina- 
tions, and  assume  new  properties  in  their  progress,  so 
bo  conceived  the  different  forms  of  nature  to  recede, 
at  different  distances,  from  their  common  source,  the 
pure  and  simple  essence  of  Deity,  and  at  every  de- 
gree of  distance  to  assume  certain  properties  in  some 
measure  analogous  to  those  of  numbers  ;  and  hence  be 
concluded  that  the  origin  of  things,  their  emanation 
from  the  first  being,  and  their  subsequent  progression 
through  various  orders,  if  not  capable  of  a  perfectly 
clear  explanation,  might,  however,  be  illustrated  by 
symbols  and  resemblances  borrowed  from  numbers. 
According  to  some  writers,  the  Pythagorean  Monad 
denotes  the  aclivo  principle  in  nature,  or  God  ;  the 
Duad,  the  passive  principle,  or  matter  ;  the  Triad,  tbe 
wsrld  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  former ;  and 
the  Tetractys,  the  perfection  of  nature.  Tho  Tetrac- 
tya,  or  quadrate,  according  to  tbe  Pythagoreans,  waa 
the  root  of  the  eternally  flowing  nature.  (Cam., 
Amr.,  47. —Iamblick.,  Vit.  Pythag.,  182.)  What  they 
understood  by  tbe  grand  Tetractys,  whether  tho  sum 
of  the  first  four  numbers,  that  is,  ten ;  or  the  sum  of 
.he  first  four  odd  and  the  first  four  even,  that  is,  tbir- 
y-six,  is  unimportant ;  for  the  eaaential  is  not  the 
symbol,  but  what  the  symbol  represented.  (P/k/.,  it 
U.  tt  0$.,  76.— Id.,  de  Anim.  Prcer.,  30.  —  RtUer, 
Bis,,  of  Pkilos.,  vol.  1,  p.  363.)  Next  to  numbers, 
xtusic  had  the  chief  place  in  tbe  preparatory  exercise 
vi  tbe  Pythagorean  school,  by  means  of  which  the 
mind  was  to  bo  raised  above  the  dominion  of  passion, 
and  inured  to  contemplation.  Pythagoras  considered 
music  not  only  as  an  art  to  be  judged  of  by  the  car, 
but  as  a  science  to  be  reduced  to  mathematical  prin- 
ciples and  proportions.  The  musical  chords  are  said 
to  have  been  discovered  by  him  in  the  following  man- 
ner: As  he  was  one  day  reflecting  ot  this  subject, 
happening  to  pass  by  a  smith's  forge  where  several 
eh 
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piece  of  heated  Lon  upon  an  anvil,  he  remark sd  ton* 
all  the  sounds  produced  by  their  strokes  were  bann*> 
moua  except  one.  The  sounds  which  he  observed  to 
be  chords  were  the  octave,  the  fifth,  and  tho  third 
but  that  sound  which  he  perceived  to  lie  between  tho 
third  and  the  fifth  be  found  to  be  discordant.  Going 
into  tbe  workshop,  he  observed  that  the  diversity  of 
sounds  arose,  not  from  tho  forms  of  the  hammers,  nor 
from  the  force  with  which  they  were  struck,  nor  from 
tbe  position  of  the  iron,  but  merely  from  tbe  difference 
of  weight  in  the  hammers.  Taking,  therefore,  the  ex- 
act weight  of  the  several  hammers,  he  went  home,  and 
suspended  four  strings  of  the  same  substance,  length, 
and  thickness,  and  twisted  in  the  same  degree,  and 
hung  a  weight  at  the  lower  end  of  each,  respectively, 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  hammers ;  upon  striking 
the  strings,  ho  found  that  the  musical  chords  of  tbe 
atrings  corresponded  with  those  of  the  hammers. 
I  Hence  it  is  said  that  be  proceeded  to  form  a  musical 
scale,  and  to  construct  stringed  instruments.  His 
scale  waa,  after  his  death,  ongraved  on  brass,  and  pro- 
served  in  tbe  temple  of  Juno  at  Samoa.  Pythagoras 
conceived  that  the  celestial  spheres  in  which  the  plan- 
els  move,  striking  upon  the  ether  through  which  they 
pass,  must  produce  a  sound,  and  that  this  sound  must 
vary  according  to  the  diversity  of  their  msgnitude,  ve- 
locity, aud  relative  diatauce.  Taking  it  for  granted 
that  everything  respecting  the  heavenly  bodies  is  ad- 
justed with  perfect  regularity,  be  farther  imagined  that 
all  the  circumstances  necessary  to  render  the  sounds 
produced  by  tbeir  motions  harmonious,  were  fixed  in 
such  exact  proportions,  that  the  mostperfect  harmony 
was  produced  by  their  revolutions.  This  fanciful  doc- 
trine respecting  the  music  of  tbe  spheres  gave  rise  to 
the  names  which  Pythagoras  applied  to  musical  tone*. 
The  last  note  in  the  musical  octave  be  called  Hf- 
pate  (virdnj),  because  he  supposed  the  sphere  of  Sat- 
urn, the  highest  planet,  to  give  the  deepest  tone ;  and 
the  highest  note  he  called  Neate  (vtdrn),  from  tho 
sphere  of  the  moon,  which,  being  the  lowest  or  near- 
est the  earth,  he  imagined  produced  the  nhrillcst  sound. 
In  liko  manner  of  the  rest.  It  was  said  of  Pythago- 
ras by  bis  followers,  who  hesitated  at  no  assertion, 
however  improbable,  which  might  seem  to  exalt  their 
master's  feme,  that  he  waa  the  only  mortal  so  far  fa- 
voured by  tbe  gods  as  to  have  been  permitted  to  bear 
the  celestial  music  of  the  spheres.  Besides  arithme- 
tic and  music,  Pythagoras  cultivated  geometry,  which 
ho  bad  learned  in  Egypt ;  but  he  greatly  improved  it 
by  investigating  new  theorems,  and  by  digesting  its 
principles,  in  an  order  more  perfectly  systematical 
than  had  before  been  done.  Several  Grecians,  about 
the  time  of  Pythagoras,  applied  themselves  to  mathe- 
matical learning,  particularly  Tbales  in  Ionia.  But 
Pythagoras  seems  to  have  done  more  than  any  other 
philosopher  of  this  period  towards  reducing  geometry 
to  a  regular  science.  His  definition  of  a  point  is  a 
monad  or  unity  with  position.  He  taught  that  a  geo- 
metrical point  corresponds  to  unity  in  arithmetic, aline 
to  two,  a  superficies  to  three,  a  solid  to  four.  Of  tho 
geometrical  theorems  ascribed  to  him,  the  following 
are  the  principal :  That  the  interior  angles  of  every 
triangle  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles  ;  that 
the  only  polygons  which  will  fill  up  the  whol*  space 
about  a  given  point  are  the  equilateral  triangle,  tho 
square,  and  the  hexagon ;  tbe  first  to  be  taken  sis 
times,  the  second  four  times,  and  the  third  three  times , 
and  that,  in  rectangular  triangles,  tho  square  of  tho 
side  which  subtends  the  right  angle  is  equal  to  tbe  sum 
of  the  squares  of  the  aides  that  contain  the  right  angle. 
Upon  the  invention  of  this  Istter  proportion  (LWii, 
1,47),  Plutarch  says  that  Pylhagoraa  offered  an  ox, 
others,  an  hecatomb  to  the  gods  But  thia  story  ts 
thought  by  Cicero  inconsistent  with  the  institutions  of 
Pythagoras,  which,  as  be  supposes,  did  not  admit  of 
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H erode*  from  the  length  of  the  Olympic  course, 
which  measured  sii  hundred  of  bis  feet.  Observing 
!iow  much  shorter  a  course  sii  hundred  times  the 
length  of  sn  ordinary  sized  man  was  than  the  Olympic 
course,  he  inferred,  by  the  law  of  proportion,  the  length 
of  Hercules'  foot ;  whence  the  usual  proportion  of  the 
length  of  the  foot  to  the  height  of  a  man  enabled  him 
to  determine  the  problem — On  Astronomy,  the  doc- 
trine of  Pythsgorsj,  or,  st  least,  of  the  ancient  Pyth- 
agoreans, was  ss  follows:  The  term  Hearen  either 
denotes  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  or  the  whole 
spare  between  the  fixed  stars  and  the  moon,  or  the 
whole  world,  including  both  the  celestial  sphere  and 
the  earth.  There  are  ten  celestial  spheres,  nine  of 
which  are  visible  to  us ;  namely,  that  of  the  fixed  stars, 
those  of  the  seven  planets,  and  those  of  the  earth. 
Tbe  tenth  is  the  Antichthon,  or  an  invisible  sphere 
opposite  to  the  earth,  which  is  necessary  to  complete 
tbe  harmony  of  nature,  as  tbe  Decad  is  the  completion 
of  the  numerical  harmony.  Fire  holda  the  middle 
place  in  the  universe ;  or  in  the  midst  of  the  four  el- 
ements is  placed  tbe  fiery  globe  of  unity ;  the  earth  ia 
not  without  motion,  nor  situated  in  the  centre  of  tbe 
spheres,  but  is  one  of  those  planets  which  make  their 
revolutions  about  the  sphere  of  fire.  The  distance  of 
the  several  celestial  spheres  from  the  earth  corresponds 
to  the  proportion  of  notes  in  a  musical  scsle.  Tbe 
moon  and  other  planetary  globes  are  habitable.  The 
earth  is  a  globe,  which  admits  of  Antipodes.  From 
several  of  these  particulars  respecting  the  astronomical 
doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  it  has  been  inferred  that  he 
vas  possessed  of  the  true  idee  of  the  solsr  system, 
which  was  revived  by  Copernicus,  and  fully  established 
by  Newton.  With  respect  to  God,  Pythagoras  ap- 
pears to  have  taught,  that  he  is  the  universal  mind, 
diffused  through  all  things,  the  source  of  all  animal 
life,  the  proper  and  intrinsic  cause  of  all  motion,  in 
substance  similar  to  light,  in  nature  like  truth,  the  first 
principle  of  tbe  universe,  incapable  of  pain,  invisible, 
Incorruptible,  and  only  to  be  comprehended  by  the 
mind.  Cicero  also  remarks,  that  Pythagoras  conceived 
God  to  be  a  soul  pervading  all  nature,  of  which  every 
human  soul  ia  a  portion,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
the  modern  system  of  Pantheism.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Pythagoreans  respecting  the  nature  of  brute  ani- 
mals, and  fierefty^xuaic,  the  Transmigration  of  Souls, 
was  the  foundation  of  their  abstinence  from  animal 
food,  and  of  the  exclusion  of  animal  sacrifices  from 
their  religious  ceremonies.  This  doctrine  Pythagoras 
probably  learned  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  commonly 
taught.  Nor  is  there  any  sufficient  reason  for  under- 
standing it,  as  some  have  done,  symbolically. — We 
will  end  this  article  with  a  few  specimens  of  his  ym- 
hols,  which,  though  they  were  at  first  made  use  of  for 
the  purpose  of  concealment,  and  though  their  meaning 
has  always  been  religiously  kept  secret  by  the  Pytha- 
goreans themselves,  have  awakened  much  curiosity, 
and  given  occasion  to  many  ingenious  conjectures, 
which,  however,  unless  they  were  more  satisfactory, 
rt  would  answer  no  purpose  to  repeat.  Among  the 
Symbols  of  Pythagoras,  recited  by  Iamblichus  and 
others,  are  the  following:  Adore  the  sound  of  the 
whispering  wind.  Stir  not  the  fire  with  a  sword. 
Turn  aside  from  an  edged  tool.  Pass  not  over  a  bal- 
ance. Setting  out  on  a  journey,  turn  not  back,  for  the 
Furies  will  return  with  you.  Breed  nothing  that  has 
crooked  talona.  Receive  not  a  awallow  into  your 
Douse.  Look  not  in  a  mirror  by  the  light  of  a  candle. 
At  a  sacrifice  pare  not  your  nails.  Eat  not  the  heart 
or  brain.  Taste  not  that  which  has  fallen  from  the 
table  Break  not  bread.  Sleep  not  at  noon.  When 
it  thunders,  touch  the  earth.  Pluck  not  a  crown. 
Roast  not  that  which  has  been  boiled.  Sail  not  on 
the  ground.  Plant  not  a  palm.  Breed  a  cock,  but 
do  not  sacrifice  it,  for  it  ia  sacred  to  the  sun  and  moon. 
Piatt  melons  in  thy  garden,  but  eat  tbem  not.  Ab- 
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slain  from  beans. — The  precept  prohibiting  the  tat  et 
heans  is  one  of  those  mysteries  which  tbe  ancient  Pyth- 
agoreans never  disclosed,  and  which  modern  vngs> 
nuity  has  in  vain  attempted  to  discover.  Its  me  m  ini 
was  probably  rather  dietetic  than  physical  or  moral 
Tbe  prohibition  from  beans  was  an  Egyptian  custom, 
according  to  Herodotus  (2,37).  Aristoxenua,  on  tht 
other  hand,  aays  tbst  Pythagoras  recommended  beans 
before  all  other  food.  (AvL  GtU ,  4,  4.)  Tbe  ab- 
stinence from  fish  is  another  resemblance  to  Egyptian 
customs ;  but  tbe  tradition  on  this  point  is  not  verj 
extensive,  and  rests  on  fables.  On  abstinence  from 
flesh  there  is  a  variety  of  traditions.  {Endoz.,  as. 
Porph.,  V  P.,  l.  —  lamM,  V.  P..  85,  108  —Dug. 
Laert.,  8,  20.)  It  is  safest  to  follow  Aristotle,  ac- 
cording to  whom,  tbe  Pythagoreans  only  abstained 
from  particular  kinds  of  fish.  (Aul.  Gelt.,  I.  c  —Dug 
Laert ,  8,  19.)  The  statement  of  Aristoxeoos,  that 
tbev  only  abstained  from  the  ploughing  ox  and  tot 
wether,  evidently  on  account  of  tbeir  usefulness,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  later  version.  {Dwg.  hurt.,  8,  20  — 
Compare  Athemtus,  10,  p.  418.)  Pythagorean  pre- 
cepts of  more  value  are  these.  Above  all  things, gor 
em  your  tongue.  Engrave  not  the  image  of  God  ia 
a  ring.  Quit  not  your  station  without  toe  command 
of  your  general.  {Enfield? m  History  of  Philosophy, 
vol.  1,  p.  385,  teqq. — Kilter,  Hist.  Pkdos ,  vol.  I,  p. 
336,  *eqq  ) 

PythIas,  a  native  of  Masaflia  {Marseille).   Hit  era 
is  uncertain  ;  some  writers  place  him  under  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  but  Bougainville  {Mem  It 
PAcad.  dei  Inter.,  vol.  19,  p.  I4S)  has  undertaken  to 
show  that  he  waa  anterior  to  Aristotle     Pytheas  u 
numbered  among  tbe  Greek  geographical  writers.  He 
made  many  important  discoveries  in  a  voyage  which 
be  undertook  to  tbe  north  of  Europe,  and  was  the  first 
geographer  who  could  call  astronomical  knowledge  to 
his  aid.    Leaving  the  harbour  of  Maaaiiis,  and  sailing 
from  cape  to  cape,  he  coasted  along  all  the  eastern 
shore  of  Spain,  passed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  naviga- 
ted the  coasts  of  Lusitania,  Aquitaoia,  and  Armories, 
entered  the  English  Channel,  followed  the  eaatere 
shore  of  Britain,  and,  on  reaching  its  northern  extrem- 
ity, advanced  six  days'  sail  farther  to  the  north,  until 
he  reached  a  country  which  the  inhabitants  called 
Thule,  and  where  the  length  of  the  Solstitial  day  wai 
24  hours,  which  corresponds  to  66°  30/  N.  L.,  or  mod 
em  Iceland.    D'Anville  {Mem.  de  ?  Acad.,  4c,  vol 
37,  p.  438)  maintains  that  Pytbeas  did  not  go  farthei 
than  the  Shetland  Isles.    Scheming,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  makes  the  Thule  of  this  navigator  to  be  a  coun- 
try of  Norway,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Thile  or 
Thilemark.     In  a  second  voyage.  Pytbeas  passed 
through  the  English  Channel  into  tbe  German  Ocean, 
and  thence  into  the  Baltic,  where  be  reached  the 
mouth  of  a  river  which  he  calls  the  Tanals,  but  which 
is,  perhaps,  tbe  Vistula  or  Rodaun.    In  this  vicinity 
the  amber  of  commerce  was  obtained.    Pytbeas  wrote 
in  Greek  two  worka,  one  entitled  "  A  Deaeriptim  oj 
the  Ocean,"  of  which  Geminus  Rhodius  makes  men- 
tion {Elem.  Astron  ,  c.  6. — Vranolog.  Petav.,  p 
ed.  Paris,  1630),  and  the  other  a  "  Periphis"  or  "Pe- 
riodic* of  the  Earth,"  mentioned  by  Marcianus,  the 
scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rbodius.    The  little  that  we 
know  of  these  two  productions  is  obtained  from  the 
pages  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  but  it  is  so  altered  and  die* 
figured  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible.     Pytbeas  baa 
been  generally  regarded  as  very  mendacious  in  baa 
narratives.    His  memory,  however,  has  been  success- 
fully vindicated  by  several  modern  writers.  (Bos- 
gainville,  lot.  cit. — Scheming,  Abhandlung.  rn  Allg. 
Weltgesch  ,  Halle,  vol.  3 1 .  —  Adelung,  AelUste  6V 
schichte  der  Deutschcn,  Leips ,  1806,  Svo  —  .Vsa> 
nert,  Geogr.,  vol.  I,  p.  73,  teqq.  —  SehSU,  Hist.  Lit 
Gr.,  vol.  2,  p.  198.) 

PtthIa,  I.  the  pneatesi  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  (Pal 
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Delphi,  and  Oraculom.) — II.  Game*  celebrated  in  ] 
honour  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  Tbey  were  first  institu- 
ted, according  to  the  fabulous  opinion,  by  Apollo  him- 
•elf,  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  which  be  had 
obtained  over  the  serpent  Python,  from  which  they 
received  their  name ;  but  their  origin  seems,  in  fact,  to 
have  been  a  Panegyris  (Tlavrryvpte),  or  Festal  Com- 
munion, in  connexion  with  the  Delphic  oracle.  With 
this  the  Delphians  combined  games  for  the  purposes 
of  amusement,  which  originally  consisted  of  a  contest 
between  singers  in  praise  of  the  Delphian  god.  This 
assembly  was,  in  its  more  important  capacity,  denom- 
inated the  Amphictyonic  council,  and  was  charged 
with  the  superintendence  of  the  games.  ( Waehttnuth, 
Or.  Ant,  vol.  1,  p.  163,  Eng.  trantl.)— The  Pythian 
gameti  were,  at  their  first  institution,  only  celebrated 
once  in  nine  years,  but  afterward  every  fifth  year. 
The  crown  was  of  bay. — For  an  account  of  the  exer- 
cises in  the  public  games  of  the  Greeks,  consult  the 
article  Olympia.    (Potter,  Gr.  Ant.,  2,  33.) 

PvthIus,  I.  a  Syracusan,  who  defrauded  Canius,  a 
Roman  knight,  to  whom  he  had  sold  his  gardens,  dec. 
[Cie.,  de  Off.,  3,  14.)— II.  A  surname  of  Apollo,  I 
which  he  received  for  his  having  conquered  the  serpent 
Python,  or  because  he  waa  worshipped  at  Delphi ; 
callod  also  Pytho.    (Vid.  Pytho.) 

Pytho,  the  ancient  name  of  the  town  of  Delphi, 
which  it  was  said  to  have  received  4wd  rov  iri'Oeadai, 
because  the  serpent  which  Apollo  killed  rotted  there. 
A  better  derivation,  however,  ia  from  nvdeoOai,  "  to 
inquire,"  with  reference  to  the  oracle  that  waa  consult- 
ed here.  The  difference  of  quantity  (TlvoVj,  iriSiodai) 
does  not  appear  to  form  a  material  objection,  although 
Passow  thinks  otherwise.   {Gr.  D.  Handwht., t.  v. 

Python,  a  celebrated  serpent  sprung  from  the  mud 
and  stagnated  waters  which  remained  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  after  the  deluge  of  Deucalion.  This  monster 
abode  in  the  vicinity  of  Delphi,  and  destroyed  the 
people  and* cattle  of  the  surrounding  country.  Apollo, 
on  coming  to  Delphi,  slew  the  serpent  with  his  arrows  ; 
and  as  it  lay  expiring,  the  exulting  victor  cried,  "Now 
rot  (jrf&Vv)  there  on  the  man-feeding  earth;"  and 
hence,  says  the  legend,  the  place  and  oracle  received 
the  appellation  of  Pytho.  (Vid.  Pytho.)  The  Pythi- 
an games  were  fabled  to  have  been  established  in 
commemoration  of  this  victory.  (Vid.  Pythia ) — 
Dodwell  supposes  thst  the  true  explanation  of  tho  al- 
legorical fiction  relating  to  Apollo  and  Python  is,  that 
the  serpent  was  the  river  Cephiesus,  which,  after  the 
deluge  of  Deucalion  had  overflowed  the  plains,  sur- 
rounded Parnassus  with  its  serpentine  involutions,  and 
waa  reduced  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  within  its  due  lim- 
its. (DodweWt  Tour,  vol.  1,  p.  180.)  It  is  more 
probable,  however,  that  the  fable  waa  one  of  Oriental 
origin,  and  was  carried  from  that  quarter  of  the  world 
to  Greece.    (Vid.  remarks  under  the  article  Apollo.) 

Q 

Qtum,  a  German  nation  on  the  southeastern  bor- 
ders of  the  country,  in  what  is  now  Moravia..  They 
were  connected  with  the  Marcomanni,  and,  along  with 
them,  wsged  war  against  the  Romans.  The  Emperor 
Marcus  Antoninus  proceeded  against  them  in  person 
and  repressed  their  inroads,  but  they  soon  after  re- 
newed hostilities  with  increased  vigour.  Their  name 
disappears  from  history  about  the  fifth  century.  Their 
territory  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Danube,  on 
the  east  by  the  river  Gran  and  the  Jazyges,  on  the  north 
by  the  Carpates  and  Sudetes,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Marcomanni.  (Tac  ,  Germ.,  45,  teqq. — Id.,  Ann.,  2,  i 
63.  —  Dio  Cast ,  71,  8,  teqq. —  Amm.  Mareell ,  17, 
IS. — Id.,  29,  C—  Wilhelm,  Gertnanien,  dec,  p.  223, 
sjtqj. — Reiehard,  Gertnanien,  p.  146,  teqq. —  Wertebe, 
mbcr  die  Volker  de*  alien  Teuttchlandt,  p.  172,  teqq.) 


QoADitfraoNs  or  QuadiIcbps,  a  surname  of  Jana* 
because  he  was  sometimes  represented  with  four  face 1 
(Vid.  remarks  under  the  article  Janus.) 

QvtNDXciMvTai,  an  order  of  pnests  whom  Tarqui* 
the  Proud  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  SibyllrM 
books.  They  were  originally  two,  but  afterward  the 
number  waa  increased  to  ten,  to  whom  Sylla  added 
five  more,  whence  their  name.  (Vid.  Decemviri  aid 
Duumviri.) 

QuinqcatrIa,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Minerva  tt 
Rome,  at  first  for  one  day,  but  afterward  for  five 
(qvinque),  whence  the  name.  The  beginning  of  tt* 
celebration  was  the  19th  of  March.  On  the  days  of 
the  celebration,  scholars  obtained  bolyday,  and  it  waa 
usual  for  thetn  to  offer  prayers  to  Minerva  for  lcarnuig 
and  wisdom ;  and  on  their  return  to  school,  to  present 
their  master  with  a  gift,  which  received  the  name  of 
Minerval.  (Ovid,  Fatt.,  3,  810 .—Aid.  Gell  ,  2,  21.) 

Quintilianus,  Marcus  Fabius,  an  eminent  Ro- 
man rhetorician,  born  at  Calagums,  a  city  of  Htspa- 
nia  Tarraconensis,  A.D.  42. — The  orthographv  of 
the  name  varies  in  different  editions.  Gibson  waa  the 
first  that  gave  the  form  Quinctilianut,  in  which  ha  has 
been  followed  by  several ;  but  as  this  form  is  only 
found  in  a  aingle  inscription  and  on  a  single  coin,  the 
other  mode  of  expressing  the  name  haa  become  well 
establiabed.  (Compare  Spalding,  Prof.  ad.  Quimtil., 
p.  xxiii.,  teqq.)— Quintilian  waa  still  young  wh*n  his 
father,  after  the  death  of  Nero,  conveyed  h_sn  to 
Rome,  snd  this  circumstance  sppears  to  be  the  cause 
why  some  editors  have  believed  that  he  was  born  <n  this 
last- mentioned  city.  The  father  of  Quintilian  was  a 
professor  of  rhetoric,  and  the  aon,  devoting  himself  to 
the  same  pursuits,  opened  a  school  under  Vesyasian 
He  wss  the  first  rhetorician  that  received  a  tegular 
salary  from  the  imperial  treasury,  and  his  emoluments 
amounted  to  100,000  sesterces.  Flavia  Domitilla, 
niece  of  Domitian,  and  Pliny  tho  younger,  were 
among  the  number  of  his  pupils.  He  obtained  the 
distinction  of  the  laticlave,  or  senatorial  dress,  and 
under  Doawitian  he  waa  nominated  consul.  After 
having  lost  hia  wife  and  two  sons,  he  united  himself 
by  a  second  msrriagc  to  a  daughter  of  the  rhetorician 
Tutilius,  by  whom  be  had  a  daughter  who  e>poused 
Nonius  Celer,  governor  of  Spain.  He  had  professed 
rhetoric  for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  when  he  re- 
tired from  sctive  life,  and  composed,  between  92  and 
94  A.D.,  hia  Institutes  of  the  Orator.  The  year  of 
his  death  is  unknown  :  it  waa  subsequent,  however, 
to  118  A.D.  There  exist,  under  the  name  of  Quin- 
tilian, nineteen  declamations  of  some  length,  and  for- 
ty-five minor  ones.  They  are  incorrectly,  however, 
ascribed  to  him,  and  are  rather  the  productions  of  a 
much  later  age.  and  of  several  writers.  Gerard  Vos- 
aiua  (de  Rhet.  not.  et.  canst.,  p.  108)  'Junk*  that 
they  were  written  by  Poarumua  the  younger,  one  of 
t  hose  ephemeral  emperors  called  in  Roman  history  tho 
thirty  tyrants.  Some  manuscripts  give  M  Florus  aa 
their  author,  a  personage  entirely  unknown. — The 
work  by  which  Quintilian  has  immortalized  his  name 
is  entitled  De  InttUutione  Oratoria,  or,  rather,  Institu- 
tion et  Oratorio*.  It  is  in  twelve  boo  lis,  and  dedicated 
to  Marcellua  Victorins.  Thts  work  is  not  merely  a 
complete  treatise  on  the  rhetorical  art ;  it  embraces  a 
plan  of  study  for  the  orator,  from  the  first  elements 
of  grammar.  Quintilian  here  elates  the  results  of 
long  experience  and  deep  reflection.  He  gives  signs! 
proofs  in  it  of  an  excellent  judgment,  of  a  termed 
critical  spirit,  of  a  r.are  taste,  and  of  extensive  and 
varied  reading  This  work  is  preferable  to  all  tha 
we  have  from  Cicero  respecting  the  theory  of  elo- 
quence. Quintilian  has  profited  by  the  precepta  of 
this  great  master,  but  he  does  not  stop  where  tho  oth- 
er stops:  he  adds  to  his  labours  the  observations 
which  a  long  course  of  practical  experience  had  sug- 
gested. He  haa  formed  his  style  upon  that  of  Cuero* 
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tod  he  writes  with  an  elegance  which  would  entitle 
bim  to  a  rank  by  iho  aide  of  the  purest  moduli  of  the 
Augustine  age,  if  certain  obscure  expressions  and 
some,  specimens  of  affected  phraseology  did  not  betray 
the  writer  of  a  later  age.  tiia  tenth  book,  where  be 
■peak*  of  tbe  Greek  and  Roman  author*  of  the  high- 
V  claaa,  ii  one  of  the  moat  instructive,  and  of  great 
importance  in  relation  to  the  hiatory  of  ancient  litera- 
ture. Time  haa  preserved  for  ua  only  two  manu- 
script* of  tbe  Institute*  of  QuiotiUan.  One,  which 
is  complete,  waa  found,  at  the  period  of  the  council 
of  Constance,  in  a  tower  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Gall, 
by  tbe  celebrated  Poggio  of  Florence ;  be  made  a 
copy  of  this,  which  ia  now  in  England.  Nearly  at  the 
same  tunc  Leonard  A  re  tin  discovered  a  second  man- 
uscript in  Italy,  but  very  defective.  From  ibeee  two 
original  one*  are  derived  all  the  other  manuscripts  of 
Qumtilian.  It  is  not  known  what  has  become  of  the 
manuscript  of  St.  Gall. — With  regard  to  tbe  dialogue 
De  Claru  Oratoribus,  commonly  ascribed  to  Qutntil- 
ian,  some  remark*  will  be  offered  under  the  article 
Tscitus  — Tbe  best  editions  of  Quintihan  are,  that  of 
Burmann,  Lugd.  Bat,  1720,  3  vols.  4lo;  that  of  Cap- 
peromcr,  Pan*,  1726,  fail. ;  that  of  Geaner,  G&tiing., 
1766,  4to ;  and  particularly  that  of  Spalding,  Ltps., 
1796-1834,  6  vole.  8vo,  the  fifth  volume  of  which 

the  sixth  a  Lexicon  and  Indexes  by  Bonelli.  Tbe 
edition  of  Quinttlian  forming  part  of  Lemaire's  collec- 
tion is  a  reprint,  for  the  most  part,  of  Spalding'*. 
(SctoU,  Htst.  La.  Rom.,  vol.  2,  p.  398.  see?.— Mhr, 
Ottch.  Rom.  Lit ,  p.  401,  teqq  —  Fuhrmann,  Mom 
Lit.,  vol.  2,  p.  168,  atqq.) 

Qoitto*  CuBTioa  Rums,  a  Latin  historical  writer, 
with  regard  to  whoae  era  great  uncertainty  prevails. 
No  ancient  writer  make*  mention  of  bim  ;  tbe  first 
who  apeak  of  him  are  John  of  Salisbury  and  Pierre 
Je  Blois,  who  lived  in  the  12th  century.  Curtius 
himself  furnishes  no  information  respecting  his  own 
condition  and  origin,  if  we  except  one  passage  in 
which  be  speaks  of  an  event  which  happened  in  his 
limes  (10,  6).  He  mentions  this  event,  however,  in 
such  obscure  terms,  that  tbe  commentators  are  all  at 
variance  respecting  the  period  when  be  flourished. 
Some,  as,  for  example,  Pithou  and  Bongara,  place  him 
in  the  Augustan  age.  Others,  a*  Ausonius  Popma 
and  Penzomus,  tinder  Tiberius.  Others,  as  Justus 
Lipsius  and  Bnsson,  under  Claudius.  Other*,  a* 
Freinsbeim,  Rutgers,  Vossias,  and  many  other  edi- 
tors, under  Vespasian.  Some,  following  the  examplo 
of  Pontanus,  make  him  to  have  flourished  under  Tra- 
jan. Count  Bagnolo  (Delia  gente  Cursia  e  deW  eta 
it  Q.  Curxio,  dec.,  Bologna,  1741,  8vo),  and  one  of 
the  latest  editors  of  Curtius,  Cunxe,  whose  edition 
appeared  at  Helmstadt  in  1795,  8vo,  have  adduced 
some  specious  arguments  for  fixing  tbe  period  of  this 
writer  under  Constantino  the  Great.  Finally,  Barth 
brings  him  down  as  low  as  the  first  Theodosius. — Tbe 
history  of  Quintus  Curtius  is  entitled  De  reinu  gcttu 
Alexandri  Magni  ("  Of  the  exploit*  of  Alexander  the 
Great").  It  waa  divided  originally  into  ten  books,  but 
the  first  two,  tbe  end  of  tbe  fifth,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  ere  lost.  Freinsbeim  haa  written  a  sup- 
plement to  the  work,  so  as  to  complete  what  is  thus 
defective,  and  has  aocceeded  in  brining  together  a 
learned  collection  of  facta  from  the  different  historian* 
who  have  made  mention  of  the  operations  of  Alexan- 
der—The work  of  Quintua  Curtius  is  rather  to  be 
termed  a  romance  than  an  historical  composition. 
It  ia  tbe  production  of  a  rhetorician  who  aacrificea 
truth  to  the  desire  of  brilliancy  of  expression,  and  to 
a  love  of  the  marvellous.  Tbe  harangues  which  be 
pots  into  the  mouths  of  his  horoes  arc  mere  scholastic 
declamations,  without  any  regard  to  the  character*  of 
those  who  are  to  utter  then*.  Aa  a  critical  historian 
toe  is  very  far  below  mediocrity  He  is  only  so- 
il W 


perficially  acquainted  with  the  good  hinonan*  o1  Aiex. 
ander,  and  appear*  to  have  given  tbe  preference  to  thou 
Greek  writers  who  hsd  distorted  by  fable  the  trw  hav 
torv  of  the  Macedonian  monarch,  such  as  Cliiarcbui 
and  Hegcsippoa.  Hia  compilation  i»  made  witaou. 
any  judgment ;  he  givea  himself  no  trouble  to  recon- 
cile the  contradictions  which  exist  among  the  au.hoft 
whom  he  follows,  nor  does  be  at  all  concern  hio.*eif 
about  testing  tbe  truth  of  their  narratives.  It  would 
seem,  moreover,  that  hia  knowledge  of  Greek  i*  very 
shght.  So  ignorant  is  he  in  tbe  military  art,  thai  k  is 
difficult  to  understand  bis  accounts  of  battles  and 
siege*  ;  and  oftentimes  it  is  but  too  apparent  that  he 
doe*  not  understand  himself  what  he  copies  mechan- 
ically from  others.  In  geography  and  astronomy  his 
ignorance  ia  equally  great.  He  confounds  Mount 
Taurus  with  Caucasus,  and  makes  tbe  Caspian  and 
Hyrcanian  seaa  two  different  sheets  of  water.  He  ob 
serves  no  chronological  order,  and  doe*  not  mention 
either  the  years  or  the  seasons  in  which  tbe  events  of 
which  he  treata  took  place.  If,  however,  Quotas 
>  be  refused  the  name  of  an  historian,  we  cannot 


deny  bis  claim  to  being  considered  an  amusing  and  in- 
teresting writer.    His  diction  ia  pare  and  elegant. 
Some  of  hia  harangues  are  master-pieces  of  their  kind. 
He  ia  rich  in  beautiful  descriptions.    Hi*  »tyle  i»  too 
ornamented,  and  sometimes  declamatory  ,  oftener, 
however,  be  happily  imitate*  hia  model,  Ltvy.   In  tbe 
heginmngof  the  sixteenth  century,  an  impostor,  named 
Hugo  Rugcriua  or  Ruggieri,  a  native  of  Rkegw,  pub- 
lished a  pretended  collection  of  the  letters  of  Quintus 
Curtius,  divided  into  five  books,  and  supposed  to  con- 
tain not  only  letters  written  by  the  historian  himself, 
but  others  also  from  various  distinguished  individual? 
The  fabrication,  however.  wa»  so  clumsily  executed, 
tbat  no  one  waa  imposed  upon.    The  best  editions  o 
Quintua  Curtius  are,  that  of  Snakenburg,  Lugd.  Bat 
1724,  4to ;  that  of  Schmieder,  Gitting .  1804,  2  rols 
8vo ;  and  that  of  Lemaire,  Parts,  1822-24,  3  vols 
8vo.    (Sek&il,  Hi*t.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  2.  p.  383,  ate*. 
—Bohr,  Getck.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  441,  ttqq.y— ll 
(or  Cointos)  Calaber,  a  Greek  poet,  a  native  of  Smyrna, 
but  aurnamsd  Calaber  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
Cardinal  Bessarion's  having  found  a  manuscript  of  bis 
work  in  a  convent  of  Calabria,  in  Lower  Italy  ;  and 
thus  a  distinguished  scholar,  a  native  of  Greece,  only 
became  acquainted  with  one  of  the  poet*  of  his  nation, 
because  chance  had  conducted  him  to  tbe  convened 
St.  Nicholas,  in  tbe  city  of  Otranto.   Quintus  (or  Coin- 
tus)  lived  probably  about  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  sixth 
century.    He  is  the  author  of  a  poem  in  fourteen  can- 
tos, enti  tied  HapaMtnofieva  'OfOfPV  ("  Thxngt  omit- 
ted by  Homer' ).    It  ia  a  continuation  of  tbe  Iliad 
down  to  tbe  destruction  of  Troy,  or,  rather,  an  historical 
composition  in  verse,  interspersed  with  mythological 
fictions,  and  adorned  with  abundant  imagery.  Vicious 
in  its  arrangement,  because  no  unity  either  of  action 
or  of  interest  prevails  in  it,  this  production  is,  at  tbe 
same  time,  not  without  merit  as  regards  its  ornament* 
and  diction.    The  imitation  of  Homer  ia  everywhere 
apparent ;  but  it  shows  itself  only  in  details,  and  the 
author  did  not  posses*  the  art  of  varying  his  descrip- 
tions of  combats,  in  which  his  model  shows  himself** 
superior.    He  offends,  also,  in  loo  frequent  an  ions) 
d-j;.ion  of  deities  into  the  combats  of  the  two  coo- 
tending  parties,  snd  their  intervention  is  frequently  aa 
uncalled  for  aa  their  departure  is  unexpected.  Not- 
withstanding these  defects,  however,  the  poem  oi 
Quintua  api>car«  *o  far  superior  to  the  other  produc- 
tions of  the  age  in  which  be  ia  supposed  to  have  lived, 
tbat  many  critics  have  regarded  these  Paralipomeam 
as  a  kind  of  enlargement  or  amplification  of  tbe  Liuto 
Iliad  of  Leeches,  which  is  lost.    Others  have  viewed 
it  as  a  cento  of  various  passages  borrowed  from  the 
cyclic  poeta. — Another  poem,  ascribed  to  Quintus,  at 
found  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  St.  Marc,  end  in  mat  ot 
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the  king  of  Bavaria  at  Munich.  It  is  on  the  twelve 
labours  of  Hercules.— The  beat  edition*  of  Quintus 
Calaber  are,  that  of  Rhodomannus.  Hanot  ,  1604,  8vo-; 
that  of  De  Pauw,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1784, 8vo ;  and  that  of 
Tychsen,  Argent.,  1807,  8vo.  The  laat,  however,  has 
never  been  completed.  (Sckiill,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol. 
6,  p.  91,  seqq.) 

Qoikinams,  a  hill  at  Rome,  added  to  the  city  by 
8ervius  Tulliue.    {Lav.,  1.  44.)    Noma,  indeed,  had 

•  house  upon  this  mountain,  but  it  was  not  considered 

•  pan  of  the  city  until  enclosed  within  the  Tullian 
wall.  The  temple  of  Romulus  Quirinus,  from  which 
it  derived  its  name,  was  built  by  Numa,  but  afterward 
reconstructed  with  greater  magnificence  by  Papiriua 
Cursor,  the  dictator.  (Lie.,  10, 46.)  Some  vestiges 
of  this  edifice  are  said  to  exist  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Jesuits,  close  to  the  church  of  S.  Andrea,  a  Monte 
Cavallo.  The  expression  Monte  Cavallo  is  a  corrup- 
tion from  Mont  Calallus,  a  name  applied  to  the  Quiri- 
nal  at  a  later  day  from  two  marble  horses  placed  there. 
The  Quirinal  is  the  only  one  of  the  Seven  Hills  at  the 
present  day  that  is  populous.  It  is  covered  with  noble 
palaces,  churches,  streets,  and  fountains.  (Rone  in 
On  Nineteenth  Century,  vol.  1,  p.  206,  Am.  ed.) 

Quiaixos,  I.  a  surname  of  Mars  among  the  Romans. 
This  namo  was  also  given  to  Romulus  after  his  trans- 
lation to  tho  skies.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  2, 476.)— II.  A  sur- 
name of  the  god  Janus.  ( Kid.  remarks  under  the  ar- 
ticle Janus.) 

QuiRiTxa,  (Vid.  remarks  under  the  article  Roma, 
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Rabirios,  I.  C  a  Roman  knight  contemporary  with 
Julius  Cesar.  The  latter  had,  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, expressed  with  some  ostentation  his  attachment 
to  the  party  of  Marius,  and  he  now  attempted  to  vindi- 
cate the  memory  of  L.  Satuminua,  who,  having  been  for 
a  long  lime  the  associate  of  Marius,  was  afterward  op- 
posed by  him  as  the  reluctant  instrument  of  the  senate, 
and,  having  been  taken  by  him  in  actual  rebellion,  bad 
been  murdered  by  the  armed  citizens,  who  broke  into 
his  place  of  confinement.  Cesar,  it  is  said  (Sueton., 
VU.  Jul.,  12),  instigated  Labienus,  at  this  time  one 
of  the  tribunes,  and  afterward  distinguished  as  one  of 
Omar's  lieutenants  in  Gaul,  to  accuse  Rabirius,  then 
advanced  in  years,  as  the  perpetrator  of  this  murder. 
The  cause  was  first  tried  before  L.  Cesar  and  C.  Ce- 
sar (Dio  Cats ,  37,  42),  who  were  appointed  by  lot  to 
act  ns  special  commissioners  to  this  esse,  by  virtue  of 
the  ( reior's  order ;  and  tho  accused  was  arraigned 
according  to  the  old  law  of  murder,  by  which,  if  be  bad 
been  found  guilty,  he  would  have  been  condemned  to 
be  hanged.  But  this  mode  of  proceeding  was  stopped 
by  Rabirius  appealing  to  the  people,  or  by  the  inter- 
ference of  Cicero  as  consul,  as  bis  speech  seems  to 
imply  (pro  Rah.,  c.  4,  teq.),  and  bis  procuring  the  re- 
moval of  the  cause  before  another  tribunal.  The  peo- 
ple, however,  it  is  said,  were  likely  to  condemn  the 
accused,  when  Q  Metelellus  Celer,  one  of  the  pre- 
tora,  obliged  the  meeting  to  break  op,  by  tearing  down 
the  ensign  which  was  always  flying  on  the  Janicolum 
while  the  people  were  assembled,  and  without  which, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  they  could  not  lawfully 
continue  their  deliberations.  In  this  manner  Rabirius 
•scaped  ;  for  Labienus  or  his  instigators  did  not  think 
proper  to  bring  forward  the  business  again ;  whether 
despairing  of  again  finding  the  people  equally  disposed 
to  condemn  the  sccused,  or  whether  the  progress  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline  began  now  to  turn  men's  atten- 
tion more  entirelv  to  a  different  subject.  (Dio  Cat:, 
87.  42—  Cie.,  Or.  pro  Rob.)— II.  C.  Poslumus,  a 
Ro  nan  knight,  son  of  C.  Curius,  and  adopted  son  of 
the  preceding.  He  became  implicated  in  the  affair  of 
Tisoioius  and  Ptolemy  Auletes.  Gabhija  bad  been 
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accused  and  condemned  for  receiving  a  very  large  i 
of  money  (10,000  talents)  fo-  restoring  the  Egypliaa 
king.  His  estate,  however,  did  not  yield,  when  sold, 
sufficient  to  reimburse  this  sum,  and  Rabinos  there 
fore,  who  was  concerned  in  the  affair,  was  sued  for 
the  balance  (causa  de  retiduit).  Rabirius,  it  seems, 
had  advised  Gabinius  to  undertake  the  restoration  of 
\  the  king,  and  accompanied  hint  into  Egypt.  Here  be 
was  employed  to  solicit  the  payment  of  the  money,  and 
lived  at  Alexandres  for  that  purpose,  in  the  king's  ser- 
vice, as  the  public  receiver  of  hts  taxes.  Cicero's  de- 
fence of  Gabinius  and  Rabirius,  especially  the  former 
excited  great  surprise,  as  Gabinius  bsd  ever  been  hia 
most  vehement  enemy.  It  was  occasioned,  however, 
by  Pompey's  influence.  Rabirius  was  acquitted. 
(Cte.,proRab.  Pott.,  c.  8, 12.— Val.  Max.,  4, 2  — III. 
A  Roman  epic  poet,  who  flourished  during  the  Augus- 
tan age.  Velleius  Patcrculua  names  hiru  immediately 
after  Homer  (2,  26),  but  Quintilisn  speaks  of  him  in  a 
much  more  moderate  tone.  (Inst.  Or.,  10,  1.)  The 
grammarians  have  preserved  for  us  some  verses  of  one 
of  his  poems.  Its  subject  was  the  battle  of  Actiunx 
(Schbll,  Hist.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  1,  p.  221.) 

Ramnks  or  Rammbmbis,  one  of  the  three  centu 
ties  instituted  by  Romulus.    (Vid.  Roma.) 

RampsinItus,  an  Egyptian  monarch,  of  whom  He- 
rodotus relates  the  following  legend.  "  After  this,  they 
said,  Ramp&milus  descended  alive  into  thoso  places 
which  the  Grecians  call  Hades  ;  where,  playing  at  dico 
with  Ceres,  he  sometimes  won,  and  at  other  limes  lost; 
that,  at  his  return,  he  brought  with  him  as  b  present  a 
napkin  of  gold"  (2,  122).  Sxatbmari  applies  it  to  the 
years  of  plenty  and  scarceness  which  happened  under 
Pharaoh.  Creuzer,  however,  refers  it  to  the  great 
principles,  pervading  all  nature,  of  decay  and  restora- 
tion.   (Symbolik,  vol.  4,  p.  231.) 

RaddIi  Campi,  plains  about  ten  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  Mediolsnum,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  were 
rendered  memorable  by  the  bloody  defeat  of  the  (".  jn- 
bri  by  Marius.  (Flor.,  3,  3.— Veil.  Pater c,  2,  12.— 
Oros.,  6,  16.)  The  spot,  however,  on  which  the  bat 
tie  took  place,  seems  very  uncertain,  as  no  sutlior  ex- 
cept Plutarch  mentions  the  situations  of  these  plains. 
He  describes  them  as  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  Vercelle 
( VU.  Mar.) ;  but  even  this  designation  is  very  general. 
The  Cimbri  are  represented  as  having  entered  Italy  by 
the  Tridentine  Alps  or  the  Tyrol;  and  we  farther 
learn,  that,  after  beating  back  the  consul  Catulus  on 
the  Athesis  or  Adige,  they  forced  the  passsge  of  that 
river,  by  which  time  Marius  having  come  up  with  con- 
siderable re-enforcements,  a  battle  took  place  in  the 
plains  of  which  we  are  speaking.  (  Walckenaer,  sw 
la  situation  des  Raudii  Comm. — Mem.  de  VAcad. 
des  Inter.,  dec.,  vol.  6,  p.  3C0.)  The  small  place 
called  Rho  is  thought  by  D'Anville  to  preserve  some 
traces  of  the  ancient  appellation.  (Cramer's  Ant 
Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  52.) 

Ravbnna,  an  important  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  sit- 
uate on  the  coast,  a  short  distance  below  the  Spinetic 
mouth  of  the  Padus  or  Po.  It  laid  claim  to  an  ori- 
gin of  remote  antiquity  ;  for  Slrabo  (214)  reiHUts  it 
to  have  been  founded  by  some  Thessalians ;  but  they 
subsequently  abandoned  it  to  the  Umbri,  being  enable 
to  resist  the  aggressions  of  the  Tyrrheni,  or  Tuscsns. 
When  Pliny  says  it  wss  a  colony  of  the  Sabines,  he 
perhaps  alludes  to  an  old  tradition,  which  considered 
that  people  as  descended  from  the  Umbri.  (Vim.,  3, 
18.)  Slrabo  informs  us,  that  Ravenna  was  situated 
in  the  midst  of  marshes,  and  built  entire)  r  on  wooden 
piles.  A  communication  was  established  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  town  by  means  of  bridges  and 
boats.  (Compare  SU.  lid  ,  8,  602.  —  Martial,  13, 
18,  dec.)  But,  as  Slrabo  observes,  the  noxious  ait 
arising  from  the  stagnant  waters  wss  so  purified  by 
the  tide,  that  Ravenna  was  considered  by  the  Romans 
a  very  healthy  place;  in  proof  of  which,  they  sent  glad 
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tat  or*  mere  to  b*  .'rained  and  exercised  The  vine 
grew  in  the  marshes  with  the  greatest  luxuriance,  bat 
perished  in  the  course  of  four  or  fir*  year*.  (Strata, 
318  —Pkn  ,  14,  3  )  Water  was  acwee  at  this  place, 
and  hence  Martial  observes  that  he  would  rather  have 
•  cistern  of  water  at  Kavenna  than  a  vineyard,  since 
he  could  »'U  the  water  for  a  much  higher  price  than 
tb#  wine.  (Ep.,  3,  56.)  The  aame  writer  sportively 
•**.de*  tc  his  having  been  imposed  upon  by  a  tavern- 
keepei  at  Ravenna  :  on  his  calling  for  a  glass  of  wa- 
ter, he  received  one  of  wine  ? — We  are  not  informed 
at  what  period  Kavenna  receive  I  a  Roman  colony 
(ft-*/).,  217) ;  but  it  is  not  improbable,  from  a  passage 
in  Cicero  {Oral,  pro  Balb  ,  32),  thai  this  event  took 
•lace  under  the  consulship  of  Cm.  I'ompeius  Strata. 
Ravenna  became  the  great  naval  station  of  the  Ro- 
mans on  the  Adriatic,  in  the  latter  times  of  the  re- 
public, a  measure  which  aeems  to  have  originated 
with  Pompey  the  Great.  It  was  from  Ktveima  that 
Cafsar  held  a  parley  with  the  senate,  when  on  the 
point  of  invading  Italy.  (Bell.  Or  ,  1,  6.)  It  was 
from  this  city,  also,  that  ho  set  forward  on  that  march 
which  brought  him  to  the  Rubicon,  and  involved  his 
:ounlry  and  the  world  in  civil  war.  (Apptan,  Bell 
Cit.,  3,  11.) — It  is  well  observed  by  Gibbon  (Misc 
Works,  vol.  2.  p.  17V),  that  "  Ca-aar  had.  for  good 
reasons,  died  his  quarters  at  Ravenna.  lie  wished 
to  obtain  possession  of  Picenum,  a  rich  and  populous 
country,  and  thus  deprive  Pompey  of  the  resources  be 
might  have  found  in  a  province  extremely  devoted  to 
his  family,  and  from  which  that  general  might  have 
made  legions  spring  up  by  merely  sinking  the  ground 
with  his  foot.  He  wished  to  turn  the  capital  with  his 
army.  Had  ho  attempted  to  march  straight  to  Rome, 
Pompey  would  have  made  himself  master  of  the  diffi- 
cult passes,  ar.d  slopped  his  progress  snd  Italy  would 
have  become  the  theatre  of  war.  But,  by  marching 
towards  Ariminum,  Ancona,  and  Corfinium,  he  made 
it  seem  to  be  his  design  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  his 
enemies,  and  his  boldness  threw  them  into  such  con- 
Mentation,  that  they  hastened  to  embark  at  Brundi- 
eium  Lsstly,  he  wished  to  make  sure  of  Ariminum. 
This  important  place  was  distant  from  the  Rubicon 
eighteen  milf»  by  the  .Emilisn  road,  and  only  eleven 
by  that  of  Ravenna.  Casar  could  send  forward  bod- 
ies of  troops  under  twenty  different  pretences ;  but 
the  moment  he  passed  it,  his  designs  were  unmasked 
Ariminum  was  therefore  to  be  surprised  by  a  forced 
march." — The  old  port  of  Ravenna  was  situated  ai 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Bedesis  (t7  Ronco).  But  Au- 
gustus cauvd  a  new  one  to  be  constructed  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  little  river  Candianua  into  the  sea,  and 
about  threo  miles  from  Ravenna.  He  established  a 
communication  between  this  harbour  and  a  branch  of 
the  Po,  by  means  of  a  canst  which  was  called  Fossa 
Augusti ;  and  he  also  made  a  causeway  to  connect 
the  port  and  city,  which  obtained  the  name  of  Via 
Casaaris.  As  the  new  harbour,  from  thenceforth,  be- 
came the  usual  station  for  the  fleet,  it  received  the  dis- 
tinguishing appellation  of  Portus  Claasia,  a  name  which 
■till  subsists  in  that  of  a  well  known  monastery  near 
the  modern  town  of  Ravenna.  Ravenna  continued  to 
flourish  as  a  naval  station  long  after  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus (Suet ,  Aug  ,  49. — Tacit.,  Ann  ,  4,  5. — Id., 
ti,$t  ,  2.  100  —  Ptol ,  p.  63  —  Zojim.,  6.  28  )— Hono- 
rius  made  ibis  city  the  place  of  his  residence  both  be- 
ware and  after  Alaric  had  captured  and  bumed  Rome. 
When  Odoacer  made  the  conquest  of  Italy,  he  resided 
at  Ravenna,  and  sustained  here  a  siege  of  three  years, 
•t  the  termination  of  which  he  was  taken  and  slain  by 
Theodoric.  This  latter  monarch  fixed  the  Beat  of  hia 
empire  here,  and  greatly  adorned  and  embellished  the 
place.  Here  also  resided  the  exarch  or  governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  Emperor  of  the  Eaat  when  Italy  waa  in 
possession  of  the  Lombards.  In  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans it  was  sealed  on  a  kind  of  bay.  The  mod 
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thrown  up  by  the  tide  has  forced  a  trad  of  l«od 
which  is  cultivated,  and  on  which  the  city  itself  bat 
been  enlarged  towards  the  sea.  The  air  is  insalubri- 
ous, but  has  been  somewhat  amended  by  cotne)m| 
along  the  sides  of  the  city  the  rivers  Mcnlont  sod  Htm 
co,  which  carry  off  the  fetid  water  from  the  martey 
grounds.    (Cramer" »  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1.  p.  94,  are.) 

Rauraci,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  on  the  tapper 
Rhine,  northeast  of  the  Sequani.  Their  capital  was 
Augusta  Rauracorum,  now  Augtt.    (Cat.,  B.  G, 

4.  »7.) 

Rkatk,  an  old  Sabine  town  on  the  river  Vclioo*, 
a  branch  of  the  Nar.  Its  modern  name  ts  Rttti  h 
the  antiquity  of  Us  origin  this  place  was  equalled  by 
few  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  aince,  at  the  most  remote  pe- 
riod to  which  the  records  of  that  country  eitend,  it  ia 
reported  to  have  been  the  first  seal  of  the  Utnbn,  who 
are  regarded  by  some  as  the  Aborigines  of  Italv.  (Zt- 
nod.,  Troez  ,  ap.  Dion.  Hal  ,  3,  49  —Id  ,  1,  14.)  It 
was  here,  likewise,  that  the  Arcadian  Pelasgi  proMbiv 
fixed  their  abode,  and,  by  intermixing  with  ibe  earlier 
natives,  gave  rise  to  .hose  numerous  tnbes,  known  to 
the  Greeks  by  the  aame  of  Opici,  and  »ob*equeorJr  ts 
the  Romans  under  the  various  appellation*  of  latins, 
O scons,  ai>d  Catnpamans  ;  these  •ubsequcr.tJr  drove 
the  Siculi  from  the  plains,  and  occu;  xt*  *i  their  *•  .tad 
the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  If  *re  may  credit 
Silius  Italicus,  Reete  denved  its  name  from  Rhea,  the 
Latin  Cybele  (8,  417)  From  Cicero  (in  Col  ,  3)  we 
learn  that  it  waa  only  a  prarfectura  in  his  time ;  from 
Suetonius,  on  the  other  hand,  we  collect  that  it  was  a 
municipal  town.  (Vetp  ,  1.)  Reato  waa  parucolarlj 
celebrated  for  its  excellent  breed  of  mulea  (Strai., 
and  still  more  so  for  that  of  its  asses,  which  somttnif* 
brought  the  enormous  price  of  60,000  sestertii,  aboa? 
£•1*4  sterling.  (  Varro,  R.  R,  3,  I. — Pirn.,  8,  43.) 
—The  valley  of  the  Velinua,  in  which  this  city  wat 
situated,  was  so  delightful  as  to  merit  the  appellation 
of  Ternpe  (Cur.,  Ep.  ad  Alti ,  4,  15) ;  and  from  theii 
dewy  freshness,  its  meadows  obtained  the  name  of 
Roaei  Campi.  (  Varro,  R.  R  ,  1,  7.  —  Pin .  17,  4.) 
According  to  Holstenius  (ad  StepL  Byz,  p  DO), 
tbey  still  bear  the  name  of  le  Rate.  (Cramer't  Anc. 
Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  414,  aeqo.) 

Rkdonkb,  a  Gallic  nation  in  the  interior  of  Lugdu 
nensis  Tenia,  north  of  the  Namnetee,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Liger  or  Loire.    Their  capital  was  Condale,  af- 
terward Redonea,  now  Rennet.   (Co*  ,  B.  G  ,  7, 76. 
— Pltn  ,  4,  18  ) 

Rbgilla  or  Rkcillum.  a  Sabine  town  near  Era- 
turn,  which  latter  place  waa  north  of  Nomenium  and 
northwest  of  Tibur.  Regillum  is  only  known  as  the 
birthplace  of  Atta  Clausus,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Appius  Claudiua,  became  the  founder  of  the  Clau-iiaa 
family  at  Rome.    (Lie.,  8,  16.— Dion.  HaLS,  40  ) 

Rrqillvb,  a  amall  lake  of  Latium,  northwest  of 
Pwnestc,  and  southeast  of  Gabii.  It  was  the  sr  er* 
of  a  great  battle  between  the  Romans  and  Latins,  after 
the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  in  which  the  latter  were  to- 
tally defeated.  (Dion.  Hal.,  6,  18. >— The  lake  Re- 
gillus  is  thought  to  be  il  Lagkctto  della  Colon**,  near 
the  small  town  of  that  name.  (Cie..  jY.  D.,  3. — Pita., 
33,  6  —  Vol.  Max.,  1, 8.— Florin.  4,  2.) 

ReoIom  LxpIdcm  or  Fob  en  Lsrini,  a  city  of  Cie- 
alpine  Gaol,  between  Parma  and  Molina.  In  Cicero 
we  find  it  sometimes  under  the  name  of  RegiumLep- 
idi  (Ep.  ad  Panx.,  13,  5),  or  simply  Regiam  (11,  9\ 
This  place  probably  owed  its  origin  to  M.  ^Emrtiue 
Lepidua,  who  constructed  the  iEmilian  road,  on  which 
it  stood  ;  but  when  or  from  what  cau^e  it  took  the 
name- of  Regium  ia  unknown.  It  ia  farther  noticed  ia 
history  as  having  witneased  the  death  of  the  elder  Bru- 
tus by  order  of  Pompey,  to  whom  he  had  suiTtod*  red 
bimeelf.    (Lie.,  Epit ,  90.— Vol.  Max.,  6,  8  —(hot  . 

5,  23.) 

RmtJlub,  M.  AttilIus.  a  conenl  during  the  fiwl 
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Punic  mi.  He  icducrd  Brundisiom,  and,  m  his  sec- 
>nd  consulship,  took  64,  and  sunk  30,  galleys  of  the 
Carthagiuisn  fleet  off  Ecnomus,  on  the  coast  of  Sicily. 
After  ibis  victory,  Regulus  and  his  colleage  Manlius 
sailed  to  Africa,  and  seized  on  Clupea,  a  place  situ- 
ate to  the  east  of  Carthage,  not  far  from  the  Hermean 
promontory,  which  they  made  their  place  of  arms. 
Manlius  was  recalled,  but  Regulus  was  left  to  prose- 
cute the  war ;  and  so  rapid  was  his  success,  that  he 
made  himself  master  of  about  200  places  on  the  coast, 
in  the  number  of  which  was  Tunetum  or  Tunis.  The 
Carthaginians  sued  for  peace,  but  Regulus  would  grant 
them  none,  except  on  conditions  that  could  not  be  en- 
dured. His  rapid  success  had  rendered  him  haughty 
and  intractable,  and  now  it  made  him  rash  and  impru- 
dent. A  Lacedemonian  leader,  named  Xamhippus, 
arrived  at  Carthage  with  a  re-enforcement  of  Greek 
troops,  anil  soon  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  Ob- 
serving to  the  Carthaginians  that  their  overthrows 
were  entirely  owing  to  their  having  fought  on  ground, 
where  their  cavalry,  in  which  alone  they  were  superior 
to  the  Romans,  had  not  room  to  act,  he  promised  to 
repair  this  mistake,  and  accordingly  posted  his  forces 
in  a  plsin,  where  the  elephants  and  Carthaginian  horse 
might  be  of  service.  Regulus  followed  hun,  imagin- 
ing himself  invincible  ;  but  he  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner,  along  with  500  of  his  countrymen.  After 
being  kept  some  years  in  prison,  be  was  sent  to  Rome 
to  propose  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  having  been  first 
compelled  to  bind  himself  by  an  oath  that  he  would  re- 
turn in  case  he  proved  unsuccessful.  When  he  came 
to  Rome,  he  strongly  dissuaded  his  countrymen  against 
an  exchange  of  prisoners,  arguing  that  such  an  exam- 
ple would  be  of  fatal  consequence  to  the  republic  :  that 
citizens  who  bad  so  basely  surrendered  their  arms  to 
the  enemy  were  unworthy  of  the  least  compassion  and 
incapable  of  serving  their  country  :  that,  with  regard 
to  himself,  he  waa  so  fsr  advanced  in  years,  that  his 
death  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  no  impor- 
tance ;  whereas  they  had  in  their  hands  several  Car- 
thaginian generals,  in  the  flower  of  their  age.  and  ca- 
pable of  doing  their  country  great  services  lor  many 
years.  It  was  with  difficulty  the  senate  complied  with 
so  generous  and  unexampled  a  counsel.  The  illus- 
trious exile  therefore  left  Rome,  in  order  to  return  to 
Carthage,  unmoved  by  the  sorrow  of  his  friends,  or  the 
tears  of  his  wife  and  children  ;  and  was  treated  on  his 
return,  according  to  the  ordinary  account,  with  the  ut- 
most degree  of  cruelty,  the  Carthaginians  having  heard 
that  their  offer  had  been  rejected  entirely  through  the 
opposition  of  Regulus.  They  imprisoned  him  for  a 
long  while  in  a  gloomy  dungeon,  whence,  after  cutting 
off  hia  eyelids,  they  brought  him  suddenly  into  the  sun, 
when  its  beams  darted  their  strongest  heat.  They 
next  put  him  into  a  kind  of  chest  full  of  nails,  the 
points  of  which  did  not  allow  him  a  moment's  ease 
day  or  night.  Lastly,  after  having  been  long  torment- 
ed by  being  kept  continually  awake  in  this  dreadful 
torture,  his  merciless  enemies  nailed  him  to  a  cross, 
their  usual  punishment,  and  left  him  to  die  on  it.  In 
retaliation  for  this  cruelty,  the  senate  at  Rome  are  said 
to  have  delivered  two  captives  into  the  hands  of  ih« 
widow  of  Regulus,  to  do  with  them  what  she  pleased, 
but  that  her  cruelty  towards  them  was  so  great,  that 
the  senate  themselves  were  compelled  at  length  to  in- 
terfere.— Such  ia  a  general  outline  of  the  story  of 
Regulus.  The  question  respecting  its  truth  or  false- 
hood baa  given  rise  to  considerable  discussion.  Pal- 
menus  first  started  an  objection  to  the  common  nar- 
rative (Exercit.  in  Auct.  Grac  ,  p.  151,  seqq.),  and, 
as  well  from  the  silence  of  Polyhius  on  this  point  as 
from  a  fragment  of  Diodorus  Siculus  (lib  24,  p.  373, 
s*qq  ,  ed.  Volts ;  vol.  2,  p  5B6.  ed.  Wesseling;  vol.  9, 
p.  624,  ed.  Bip  ),  ingeniously  conjectured  that  Regulus 
was  never  sent  fiom  Carthage  to  Rome ;  that  he  was 
the  victim  c/  tot  tuxes,  bin  died  of  a  disease  during 


his  captivity ;  and  that  the  whole  story  respecting  n» 
punishment  was  invented  by  the  Roman  writere,  oi 
rise  by  the  wife  of  Regulus,  in  order  to  palliate  the 
cruelly  of  which  the  latter  bad  been  «uilty  towards  the 
Carthaginian  captives  delivered  into  her  hands.  Thia 
same  opinion  has  been  embraced  by  many  subsequent 
writers.  (Compare  Gesner,  in  Ckrestom.,  Cir.,  p. 
547. —  Weasel  in  ad  Diod,  I.  c.—Jani,  ad  Herat., 
Od..  3,  5,  49  —  Lefeb ,  ad  Sil.  Ilal,  6, 539.—  ToW, 
Collection  of  several  pieces,  Land.,  1726,  vol.  2,  p 
28.  —  Foreign  Review,  vol.  1,  p.  305.  —  R&t^ener, 
Geschichie  der  Carthager,  p.  205,  dec. — Beaufort,  sut 
V incertitude  de  riftstoirc  Romaine,  1738,  8vo,  sub 
fin.  —  Rooss,  De  Supplieiis  quibus  Regulus  Cartha- 
gine  traditus  xnterfectus. — Magazin  fur  offentl.  Sfhu- 
len,  Bremen,  1791,  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  50,  scqq.)  The 
arguments  in  favour  of  this  opinion  are  strong,  and  we 
might  almost  say  decisive.  In  the  first  place,  the  Ro- 
man writers  are  all  at  variance  among  themselves  re- 
specting the  nature  of  the  punishment  supposed  (c 
have  been  inflicted  on  Regulus.  Cicero  {De  Fin  ,  2. 
20.  —  Ibid.,  5,  27.— Pi*.,  c.  19  —De  Of.,  3,  27: 
Seneca  (De  Prov.,  c  3),  Valerius  Maximus  (9,  2 
ext.  I),  Tuditanus  and  Tubero  (ap.  Aul.  Gelt ,  6,  4), 
Silius  Italicua  (6,  639,  scqq.),  Aurelius  Victor  (c. 
40),  and  Zonaraa  (Ann  ,  vol.  2),  make  Regulua  t» 
have  had  his  eyelids  cut  off,  and  to  have  died  of  wan 
of  sleep  and  of  hunger.  Seneca  (loc.  cit.,  Epist.,  et 
98),  Siliua  Tlalicus  (2,  343,  scqq.),  and  Florus  (2.  2), 
spe  ak  also  of  the  cross  b*  an  instrument  of  bis  suffer- 
ings. And,  finslly,  Seneca  (De  Prov.,  c.  3. — De 
tranq.  an  ,  c.  15.  —  Epist.,  67),  Cicero  (Pis.,  19), 
Valerius  Maximus  (9,  2,  ext.  1),  Aurelius  Victor  and 
Zonaras  (U„  ec  ),  Silius  Itslicus  (6,  639,  seqq),  Oro- 
sius  (4,  8).  Augustin  (De  Civ.  Dei,  1,  15).  Appisto 
(De  Reb.  Pun.,  c.  4.— Exc,  2,  ex.  lib.  b.—Dt  Reb. 
Sic.,  vol.  1,  p.  93,  ed.  Schueigh.),  tell  of  a  narrow 
box  or  barrel,  full  of  nails,  in  which  he  was  confined ,- 
and,  being  compelled  tofetand  continually,  periahed  at 
last  with  exhaustion.  '1  his  discrepance,  therefore, 
gives  the  whole  story  much  the  appearance  of  a  popu 
(ar  fable,  owing  its  origin  to,  and  heightened  in  many 
of  its  features  by,  national  feeling. — Another  argomenl 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  narrative  in  question  U 
derived  from  the  total  silence  of  Polybius,  who  tresis 
fully,  in  his  history,  of  the  events  of  the  first  Punk 
war,  respecting  not  merely  the  punishment  of  Regu- 
lus, but  even  his  coming  to  Rome  and  his  return  to 
Carthage.— A  third  and  still  stronger  srguinent  is  de- 
duced from  the  language  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  who 
makes  the  widow  of  Regulus  to  have  been  urged  to 
punish  the  captives  in  her  hands  from  the  persuasion 
that  her  husband  had  died  the  victim  of  carelessness  and 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginians  (vofttoaaa  6i' 
ufiiXetav  abrbv  laXeXonrfvat  rb  {yv,  frag.,  lib.  24 ; 
vol.  9,  p.  344,  ed.  Bip.)  The  natural  inference 
from  such  language  is,  that  the  husband  had  not  been 
treated  with  sufficient  care  while  labouring  under  some 
malady,  snd  that  this  neglect  caused  his  desth ;  it  is 
impossible  to  derive  from  the  words  of  the  text  any 
meaning  favourable  to  the  idea  of  positive  and  actual 
punishment. — The  captives  in  the  hands  of  the  widow 
of  Regulus  were  two  in  number,  Bostarand  Hamilcar, 
and  they  had  been  delivered  up  to  her,  it  is  ssid,  to 
pacify  her  complaints,  and  as  hostages  for  the  safety 
of  Regulus.  For  five  daya  they  were  kept  witnoin 
food  :  Bostar  died  of  hunger  and  grief,  and  Hamilcar 
was  then  shut  up  with  the  dead  body  for  five  daya  lon- 
ger, a  scanty  allowance  of  food  being  at  the  same  timo 
given  him.  The  stench  from  the  corpse  and  other 
circumstancca  caused  the  affair  to  become  known,  and 
the  lona  of  Regulua  narrowly  escsped  being  condemn- 
ed to  death  by  the  people.  Hamilcar  was  taken  away 
from  his  cruel  keeper,  and  carefully  attended  until  hit 
restoration  to  health.  (Diod,  8k  ,  frag.,  lib.  24,  vol 
9,  p.  346,  ed.  Bip.)   Would  the  Roman  senate  anl 
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people  hate  acted  thus,  hm\  the  atory  of  Regulus  and 

bis  cruel  sufferings  been  true  ?  If  any,  not  withstand* 
ing  what  baa  been  hue  adduced,  are  inclined  to  favour 
the  other  aide  of  the  question,  they  will  find  some  plau- 
sible arguments  in  lis  support  in  Ruperti's  edition  of 
Sibus  llaticus  (Ad  Arg.,  lib.  6). 

Ram,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica,  southwest  of  the 
Treveri.  and  southeast  of  the  Veromandui.  Their 
capital  was  Durocortorum, now  Rketms  (Cat ,  B.  G., 
*,  3,  b.—Tae,  Hut.,  4,  67  —  Plin.,  4,  17.) 

Ran  us,  the  brother  of  Romulus,  exposed  togeth- 
er with  htm  by  the  cruelty  of  Ins  grandfather.  (Kid. 
Romulus.) 

Rks«\a,  a  city  on  the  river  Chaboras,  in  northern 
Mesopotamia.  (Steph.  Byz,  s. v.  'Piaiva.)  Its  site 
was  afterward  occupied  by  Theodosiopolis  (Ckron., 
Edtxten.,  p.  339),  which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  another  city  of  the  same  name  in  northern  Arme- 
nia. The  modern  name  of  Resort*  is  Rat- el- aim. 
(Ntabuhr,  vol.  3,  p.  394.) 

Rha  ('Pu),  a  large  river,  now  the  Wolga.  No  wii- 
ter,  prior  to  Ptolemy,  mentions  either  Us  name  or 
course.  The  appellation  occurs,  it  is  true,  in  our  edi- 
tions of  Mela  (3,  5),  but  it  is  a  mere  interpolation. 
The  true  reading  in  Mela  is,  "E  Ccrauntu  monhbus 
uno  alvto  descendit,  duobus  exit  m  Caspium  [Rha] 
Araxes  Taun  latere  demtssus."  The  word  Rha, 
which  we  have  enclosed  in  brackets,  does  not  belong 
to  the  text. — Ptolemy's  acquaintance  with  Una  river 
was  so  accurate,  that  he  knew  not  only  its  mouth,  but 
its  western  bonding  towards  the  Tsnais,  its  double 
sources  (ibe  Wolga  and  the  Kama),  the  point  of  their 
union,  and  the  course  of  some  streams  flowing  from 
the  mountains  on  the  east  into  the  Wolga.  All  thia 
'knowledge  of  the  Rha  waa  obtained  from  the  caravan 
traders,  except,  perhaps,  a  small  portion  made  known 
IO  the  world  by  the  Roman  conquests  in  this  quarter. 
Subsequent  writers  never  lost  sight  of  this  river. 
Agathemerus  (2,  30)  reckons  i^among  the  larger  sited 
rivers,  and  cells  it,  probably  by  a  corrupt  name,  Rhus 
(Tor).  Ammianus  Marcelhnus  (22,  8)  speaks  of  a 
plant  growing  on  its  banks  of  great  use  in  medicine. 
Every  one  will  see  that  he  alludes  to  the  rhubarb  (Rha 
barbarum)  of  pharmacy.  The  plant,  it  ia  true,  did  not, 
in  fact,  grow  here,  but  waa  brought  to  thia  quarter  by 
the  caravan  trade.  Aa  the  Romans,  however,  re- 
ceived their  supplies  of  it  from  this  part  of  the  world, 
they  associated  with  it  the  name  of  the  river,  and  thus 
the  appellation  arose.  The  name  Rha  appears  to 
be  an  appellative  term,  having  affinity  with  Rhea  or 
Rika,  which,  in  the  Sarmalian  or  Sclavonian  lan- 
guage, signifies  a  river;  and  from  the  Ruaaian  denom- 
ination of  Vclika  Reka,  or  Great  River,  appears  to 
be  formed  the  name  of  Wolga.  In  the  Byzantine  am) 
other  writers  of  the  middle  agea,  this  stream  is  called 
Atel  or  Eiel,  a  term,  in  many  northern  languages,  sig- 
nifying great  or  illustrious.  (Compare  the  German 
adti )  The  approximation  of  the  Tanaia  to  this  river, 
before  it  changes  its  course  to  the  Palus  Meotia,  is 
the  occasion  of  the  erroneous  opinion  of  some  authors, 
that  it  is  only  an  emanation  of  the  Rha  taking  a  differ- 
ent route.    (Mtnnert,  Geogr.,  vol.  4,  p.  341.) 

Rhacotis,  the  name  of  a  maritime  place  in  Egypt, 
on  the  site  of  which  Alexandres  was  subsequently  erect- 
ad.  (Strabo,  792.  —  Mavnert,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1, 
p  619.) 

RiunxMaNTHOs,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Europe,  and 
brother  to  Minos  and  Sirpedon.  These  three  brethren 
fell  into  discord,  says  the  legend,  on  account  of  a 
youth  named  Miletus,  the  son  of  Apollo,  or  of  Jupiter. 
The  youth  testifying  most  esteem  for  Sarpedon.  Minos 
drove  them  out  of  Crete,  their  native  islsnd.  Mile- 
tus, going  to  Caria,  built  a  town  there,  which  he  named 
from  himself.  Sarpedon  went  to  Lycia,  where  he  aid- 
ed Cilix  against  the  peoplo  of  that  country,  and  ob- 
tained the  sovereignty  of  a  part  of  it.  Rhadamanlhus 
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pasted  into  th»  Cyclades,  where  he  ruled  with  ji 
and  equity.  Having  committed  an  accidental  homi- 
cide, be  retired  subsequently  to  Bceotia,  where  he  mar- 
ried Alcmena,  the  mother  of  Hercules.  According  u> 
Homer  (Od.,  4,  164),  Rhadaniaothus  was  placed  on  the 
Elysian  plain,  among  the  heroes  to  whom  Jupiter  al- 
lotted that  blissful  abode.  Pindar  (Of.,  2.  120 
to  make  him  a  sovereign  or  nidge  in  the  island  of  the 
blessed.  Latin  poets  place  hi'm  with  Minos  and  JEacus 
in  the  lower  world,  where  their  office  is  to  judge  the 
dead.    (Keigktley's  Mythology,  p.  455,  a:*.', 

Rh.«tu  the  inhabitants  of  llbskia.    (  VtfL  RhsHa.) 

KhjktIa,  a  country  of  Europe,  which  occupied  a 
part  of  the  Alps,  and  waa  situate  to  the  north  of  Italy 
and  east  of  Helvetia.  It  ia  not  easy  to  ascertain  its 
limits  to  the  north,  but  we  may  aay  that  it  was  bound- 
ed in  that  qusrter  by  Vindelieia,  and.  in  general,  that  it 
corresponded  to  the  country  of  the  Grisons,  and  to  the 
cantons  of  Uri,  Claris,  dte,  as  far  as  the  Lake  *j 
Constance :  it  extended  also  over  the  TyroL  This 
country  was  called  western  Illyricum,  and  sras  sub- 
jected to  the  Romans  bv  Drusus,  in  th«  reign  of  Au- 
gustus. Soon  afterward  Vindelieia  was  reduced  by 
Tiberius,  so  that  the  Roman  possessions  extended  to 
the  Danube.  This  double  conquest  formed  a  prov- 
ince called  Rhastia,  comprehending  Vindelieia,  with 
out  obliterating  altogether  the  distinction.  But  in  the 
multiplication  that  Dioclesian,  and  some  other  em- 
perors after  him,  made  of  the  provinces,  Rbxtia  wu 
divided  into  two,  under  the  names  of  Prima  acd  Se- 
cunda ;  a  circumstance  which  caused  Rhctta  Prop- 
er and  Vindelieia  to  reassume  their  primitive  distinc- 
tions. ( Virg.,  G,  2,  96— Pfw.,  3,  20 ;  14, 2,  dtc— 
Hot.,  Od.,  4,  4,  14.) 

Rhamncs,  a  town  of  Attica,  aituate  on  the  coist, 
sixty  stadia  northeast  of  Marathon.    (Pausan.,  1.  32 
—Strabo,  399.)    It  was  so  named  from  the  plant 
rhamnus  (thombush),  which  grew  there  in  abundance 
This  demus  belonged  to  the  tribe  .Eantie,  and  was 
much  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the  worship  of  Nem- 
esis, hence  styled  Rhamnusia  mgo.    (For  aa  ac- 
count of  ner  temple  and  statue,  tid.  Nemesis.)  Scylax 
speaks  of  Rhamnus  as  being  fortified.  (PeripL,  p.  2 1 .) 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  orator  Antipbon.    A  mod- 
ern traveller,  who  has  accurately  explored  the  site  of 
this  ancient  town,  informs  os  that  it  now  bears  the 
name  of  Vrao  Castro.    The  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Nemesis  lie  at  the  head  of  a  narrowglen  which  leads 
to  the  principal  gale  of  the  town.    The  building  most 
have  been  inferior  in  aize  to  those  Doric  temples 
which  still  remain  in  Attica.    Its  fsll  seems  to  I 
been  occasioned  by  some  violent  shock  of  an 
quake,  the  columns  being  more  disjointed  and  broken 
than  in  any  other  ruin  of  the  kind.    (Raike's  Journel, 
in  VKeipcV*  Memoirs,  vol.  1,  p.  307.  —Cramer's  Am 
Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  389,  seqq) 

Rhamfsi  nItus.    Kid.  Rampsinitue. 

Rhamsbs  or  RamIsks,  a  powerful  king  of  E^vpd 
the  same  with  Ramsbs  VI.,  the  famed  Sesoetne.  (Fid 
Sesostris.) 

Rharius  Campus,  a  part  of  the  Thriasian  plain,  ia 
Attica,  near  Eleuaia.   It  was  in  thia  plain  that  Ceree 
was  (<aid  to  have  first  sown  corn.    (Pausan  .  I.  38) 
Dodwell  observes,  that  the  soil,  though  and,  still  pro 
duces  abundant  harvests  (vol.  I,  p.  588). 

Rhea,  I.  a  daughter  of  Ceeius  and  Tern,  woo  mar- 
ried Saturn,  by  whom  ahe  had  Vest*,  Ceres,  Juno, 
Pluto,  Neptune,  dec.  Her  husband,  however,  de- 
voured them  all  aa  soon  aa  born,  aa  he  had  succeeded 
to  the  throne  with  the  solemn  promise  that  he  would 
raise  no  male  children,  or,  according  to  others,  be* 
cause  he  had  been  informed  by  an  oracle  that  one  of 
his  sons  would  dethrone  him.  To  stop  the  cruelty  ol 
her  husband,  Rhea  consulted  ber  parents,  and  waa 
advised  to  impose  upon  him.  Accord  ing-Iy,  when  she 
brought  forth,  the  child  was  immediately  concealed 
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and  Saturn  devoured  a  •tone  which  hia  wife  had  given 
him  as  her  own  child.  The  fear*  of  Saturn  were 
toon  proved  to  be  well  founded.  A  year  after,  the 
child,  whoee  name  was  Jupiter,  became  so  strong  and 
powerful,  that  he  diove  his  father  from  his  throne. 
(Vid.  Saturnus.) — II  or  Rhea  Silvia,  the  mother  of 
Romulus  and  Remus.    (Vid.  Ilia.) 

RnioioM,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  flourish- 
ing cities  of  Magna  Grsecia,  at  the  extremity  of  Italy, 
in  the  territory  of  the  Bruttii,  and  in  a  southeastern  di- 
rection from  Messana  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Sicily. 
This  city  is  known  to  have  been  founded  nearly  700 
years  B.C.,  by  a  party  of  Zanclseane  from  Sicily,  lo- 
gather  with  «ome  Chaicidians  from  Eubrea,  and  Mes- 
senians  from  the  Peloponnesus.  (Antioch.  Syrae., 
Strab.,  267. — Herat.,  Pont,  frogm.,  26. — Pauaan.,  4, 
S3.)  It  may,  however,  lay  claim  to  a  still  more  re- 
mote origin,  if  it  be  true,  as  Cato  affirmed,  that  it  was 
ence  in  the  possession  of  the  Aorunci.  (Ap.  Vol. 
Prob  eel.  et.  Frogm.  Hist.)  According  to  jEschylos, 
as  quoted  by  Strabo,  the  name  of  Rbegium  was  sup- 
"  to  refer  to  (he  great  catastrophe  which  bad  once 


separated  Italy  from  Sicily  (d«V  oi  Stt  'Prjyiov  atsXqa- 
urrai. — Compare  Virg.,  Mn.,  3,  414).  That  geog- 
rapher suggests  as  his  own  opinion,  that  this  term 
was  derived  from  the  Latin  word  Rtgium  ;  and  thus 
considers  it  as  only  expressive  of  the  importance  and 
dignity  of  the  town  to  which  it  was  attached.  (Strab  , 
267.)  It  appears,  however,  from  the  more  ancient 
coins  of  Rhegium,  that  the  original  name  of  tho  place 
was  REGION.  In  these  the  epigraph  is  REC.  RECI. 
RECINOS,  in  characters  partaking  more  of  the  Os- 
ean  than  of  the  Greek  form.  Those  of  a  more  recent 
date  are  decidedly  Greek,  PHI\  PHTINQN,  being  in- 
scribed on  them.  (Sestini,  Mm.  Vet.,  p.  18  ) — We 
may  collect  from  different  passages,  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  Rhegium  was  at  first  an  oligarchy  under  the 
superior  direction  of  s  chief,  who  was  always  chosen 
from  a  Messonian  family.  (Heyne,  Opusc.  Acad.,  vol. 
2  p.  270. — Sainte-Crotx,  rut  la  Lfgxsl  ie  la  Grande 
Oreee,  Mem.  dea  Acad,  dea  Inacr.,  vol.  42,  p.  312.) 
Charondas,  the  celebrated  lawgiver  of  Catana  in  Sici- 
Iv,  is  said  also  to  have  given  laws  to  the  Rhcgians 
(Herod.  P^nt.,  I.  c— MHon,  V.  H.,  3,  17.— Arxatot., 
Poiit.,  2,  10.)  This  form  of  government  lasted  near- 
ly 200  years,  until  Anaxilaus,  the  second  of  that  name, 
usurped  the  sole  authority,  and  became  tyrant  of  Rhe- 
gium about  496  B.C.  (Strabo,  I.  e. — Aria  tot.,  Polit.,  5, 
12.)  Under  this  prince,  who,  though  aspiring  end 
ambitious,  appears  to  have  been  possessed  of  consid- 
erable talents  and  many  good  Qualities  (Juatin,  4,  2), 
the  prosperity  of  Rhegium,  far  from  declining,  reached 
its  highest  elevation.  Anaxilaus  having  succeeded  in 
making  himself  master  of  Messana,  in  conjunction  with 
a  party  of  Samisns,  who  had  quitted  their  country, 
which  was  then  threatened  with  the  Persian  yoke  (He- 
rod., 6,  23. — Thueyd.,  6,  5),  confided  the  sovereignty 
of  that  important  town  lo  his  son  Cleophron.  (Schol 
md  Find.,  Pyth.,  2,  34.)  His  views  were  next  direct- 
ed  againat  the  l/ocrians ;  and  it  is  probable  that  here 
also  he  would  have  been  successful,  having  already  ob- 
tained a  decided  advantage  over  them  in  the  field,  and 
having  proceeded,  farther,  to  lay  siege  to  their  town 
(Justin,  21,  3),  when  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw 
his  forces  by  the  influence  of  Hicro,  king  of  Syracuse, 
whose  enmity  be  was  unwilling  to  incur.  (Schol. 
ad  Pind.,  I.  c.)  Anaxilaus  reigned  eighteen  years, 
and,  on  his  death,  intrusted  the  sovereignty  to  Mici- 
thua,  his  minister  and  chief  counsellor,  until  his  sons 
should  arrive  at  a  proper  age  to  undertake  the  man- 
agement of  affairs.  He  held  the  power  until  the  young 
princes  had  attained  this  age,  and  then  resigning  it 
to  them,  retired  to  Tegea.  About  six  years  after  hia 
resignation,  the  Rhegians  succeeded  in  recovering 
their  liberty,  and  freeing  themselves  from  the  tyranni- 
cal government  of  the  sons  of  Anaxilaus.    Tha  city, 


however,  remained  long  a  prey  to  adverse  factions 
and  it  was  not  till  it  had  undergone  various  change* 
and  revolutions  in  its  internal  administration  that  * 
obtained  at  last  a  moderate  and  stable  form  of  gov- 
ernment. (Thueyd,  4,  1. — Justin,  4,  3.*  The  con- 
nexion which  subsisted  between  Rhegi  rtn  and  the 
Chalctdian  colonies  in  Sicily,  induced  Rhegium  to 
take  part  with  the  Athenians  in  their  first  hostilities 
against  the  Syracosans  and  Locriana ;  the  latter,  in- 
deed, proved  their  constant  enemies,  and  sought  to  in- 
jure fhem  by  every  mesns  in  their  power,  (thueyd., 
4,  24.)  In  the  great  Sicilian  expedition  the  Rbegiana 
observed  a  strict  neutrality  ;  for,  though  the  Athenian 
fleet  was  long  moored  in  their  roads,  and  its  com- 
manders emploved  all  their  arts  of  persuasion  to  pre- 
vail upon  them  to  join  their  cause,  they  remained  firm 
in  their  determination.  (Thueyd  ,  6,  44.)  The  same 
policy  seems  to  have  directed  their  counsels  at  the 
time  that  Dionyaius  the  elder  wss  meditating  the  aiio- 
jection  of  Sicily  and  Magna  Grsecia.  They  constant- 
ly opposed  the  designs  of  thst  tyrant ;  and,  had  the 
other  states  of  Magna  Grsecia  displayed  the  same  en- 
ergy, the  ambitions  views  of  this  artful  prince  would 
have  been  completely  frustrated  ;  but,  after  the  defeat 
experienced  by  their  forces  on  the  Elleporus,  they  of- 
fered no  farther  resistance  ;  and  Rbegium  being  thus 
left  unsupported,  was  compelled,  after  a  gallant  de- 
fence of  nearly  a  year,  to  yield  to  the  Sicilian  forces. 
The  few  inhabitants  who  escaped  from  famine  and  the 
aword  were  removed  to  Sicily,  and  the  place  was  giv- 
en up  to  pillage  and  destruction.  Some  years  alter, 
it  was,  however,  partly  restored  by  the  younger  Dio- 
nysius,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Phcebia.  (Strabo, 
268.)  During  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  this  city  was 
seized  by  a  body  of  Companions,  who  had  been  sta- 
tioned there  a*  a  garrison  by  the  Romans,  and  was,  in 
,  exposed  to  all  the  licentiousness  and  ra- 


consequence 

pacity  of  those  mercenary  troops.  The  Roman 
ate  at  length  freed  the  unfortunate  citizens  from  their 
|  persecutors,  and  consigned  the  latter  to  the  fate  which 
they  so  justly  merited.  (Strabo,  I.  c. — Polyb.,  1,  7. 
— Lit.,  £ptt.,  12  et  15  )--The  city  of  Rhegium  sus- 
tained great  injury  at  s  later  period  from  the  repeated 
shocks  of  an  earthquake,  which  occurred  not  long  be- 
fore the  Social  war,  or  90  B.C.  It  was,  in  conse- 
quence, nearly  deserted  when  Augustus,  after  having 
conquered  Sextus  Pojnpeius,  established  there  a  con- 
siderable body  of  veteran  soldiers  for  his  fleet ;  and 
Strabo  affirms,  thai  in  his  dsy  this  colony  waa  in  a 
flourishing  state.  (Strab.,  259.)  Hence  also  the  ap- 
pellation of  Julium,  which  later  authors  have  applied 
to  designate  this  town.  (PtoL,  p.  62.)  Few  cities 
of  Msgna  Grsecia  could  boast  of  having  given  birth  to 
so  many  distinguished  characters  as  Rhegium,  wheth- 
er a  la  I  cam  en,  philosophers,  men  of  literature,  or  artists 
of  celebrity.  Among  the  first  were  many  followers  of 
Pythagoras,  who  are  enumerated  by  Iambltchus  in  bis 
life  of  that  philosopher.  Theagenes,  Hippy s,  Lycos, 
sumamed  Butera,  and  Glaucus,  were  historians  of 
note  ;  Ibycus,  Cleomenes,  and  Lycua,  the  adoptive 
father  of  Lycopbron,  were  poets,  whose  works  were 
well  known  in  Greece.  Clesrchus  snd  Pythagoras 
nre  spoken  of  as  statuaries  of  greet  reputation  ;  the 
Utter,  indeed,  is  said  to  have  even  excelled  the  fa- 
mous Myron.  (Plin.,  35,  8.—  Pauscn.,  6,  4.)  The 
modern  name  of  the  plsce  is  Keggio.  (Cramer's 
Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  427.) 

Rhsnka,  a  small  ialand  near  Deloa  ;  so  near,  in  fact, 
that  Pulycrctes  of  Samoa  is  said  to  have  dedicated  it 
to  Apollo,  connecting  it  to  the  Utter  island  by  means 
of  a  chain.  (Thueyd.,  3,  104  )  Strabo  says  the  dis- 
tance which  separatee  them  is  four  stadia.  (Strabo, 
480  —  Herod.,  8,  96  — P/m.,  4,  12.)  Its  other  name 
were  Celadussa  and  Artemis.  According  to  moderi 
maps.  Rbenea,  which  is  Urger  than  Deloa,  is  also  call 
ed  SdM.   (Cramer's  Ane.  Greets,  *°1  ■> 
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flows  west,  and  joins  the  Mom  or 
After  parting  with  the  Vahalis,  the  Rbenus 


Rhinos,  I.  a  ;eleoreted  river  of  Europe,  rising  in 
Jje  Le pontine  Al|>a,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Mount  St. 
Got  hard,  in  the  country  of  the  Gntons.  It  passes 
torough  Lacus  Bngantinus,  or  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
and  afterward  through  Lacus  Acronioa,  or  the  Lake 
•f  ZeU,  sod  continues  to  run  nearly  west  until  it 
reaches  Bssiha  or  Basle.  Here  it  takes  a  northern 
direction,  and  becomes  the  boundary  between  Gallia 
and  Germania,  and  afterward  between  the  latter  and 
Belgium.  At  ScJunck,  pr  Sekenken  Sthans,  the 
Rhi  nus  sends  off  its  left-hand  branch,  the  Vsbalis  or 
Waal, 
Mtuse. 

flows  on  a  few  miles  farther  to  toe  north,  and  then 
divides  into  two  streams,  of  which  the  one  to  tho 
right  bsnd  hsd  the  name  of  Flevo,  or  Flevus,  or  Fie- 
▼urn,  now  the  Yssal,  and  the  other  that  of  Helium, 
now  the  Leek.  The  latter  joins  the  Mtuse  above  Roi- 
Urdam.  The  Ytial  was  ongwslly  unconnected  with 
the  Rhine,  but  was  joined  to  it  by  the  canal  of  Dm- 
sua.  Before  it  reached  the  sea,  it  traversed  a  small 
•ake  called  Flovo,  which,  by  the  increase  of  wslers  it 
received  through  the  Yssal  from  the  Rhine,  became 
in  time  expanded,  and  forms  now  the  Zuyder  Zee. 
(Kid  Flevo.)  The  whole  course  of  the  Rhine  is  900 
miles,  of  which  630  are  navigable  from  Basle  to  the 
aea.  The  Rhine  was  long  a  barrier  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  Germans  ;  it  waa  6rst  crossed  by  Julius 
Cesar — The  word  Hkein,  which  signifies  a  "current" 
or  "  etreara,"  appears  to  be  of  Celtic  or  ancient  Ger- 
manic origin.  (Cat.,  B.  G.,  4,  SO.  —  Tae.,  Germ.,  1, 
28,  29  —Id  ,  Ann  ,  2,  B. — Id.,  Hist.,  2,  26.  —  Mda. 
2,  I.— Id  ,  3,  2  — Hitn.,  4,  16.)— II.  A  small  river  of 
Cisalpine  Gsul,  rising  in  the  northern  psrt  of  Elruris, 
and  falling  into  the  Padue  or  Po.  It  ia  now  the 
Reno,  and  is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  meeting  of 
the  second  triumvirate,  which  took  place  A.U.C.  709, 
in  ao  island  formed  by  its  stresm.  Appian  seems  to 
piece  tbe  island  in  the  Laviniua  ;  but  his  testimony 
ought  not  to  stand  against  the  authority  of  Plutarch 
(Kir.  Cic.  et  Ant  ),  Dio  Ca  asius  (46,  65),  and  Sue- 
tonius ( Kir.  Aug.,  c.  96),  who  all  agree  in  placing  the 
scene  of  the  event  close  to  Bouonia  or  Bologna. 
The  spot  which  witnessed  this  famous  meeting  is 
probably  that  which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Croeetta  del  Trtbbo,  where  there  ia  an  island  in  the 
Rhtno,  about  hslf  a  mile  long*  and  one  third  broad, 
and  about  two  miles  to  the  weat  of  Bologna.  (Cra- 
mer's Anc.  Italy,  vol.  I,  p.  88.) 

Rhesus,  a  kins  of  Thrace,  son  of  the  Strymon  and 
tbe  muse  Terpsichore,  who  marched,  at  a  late  period 
of  the  Trojan  war,  to  the  aid  of  Priam,  with  a  nu- 
merous army.  Hia  arrival  waa  expected  with  great 
impatience,  aa  an  ancient  oracle  had  declared  that 
Troy  should  never  be  taken  if  the  horses  of  Rhesus 
drank  the  waters  of  the  Xsnthus,  and  fed  upon  the 
grass  of  the  Trojan  plains.  This  oracle  wss  well 
known  to  the  Greeks,  and  therefore  two  of  their  best 
generals,  Diomedes  and  Ulysses,  were  commissioned 
by  the  rest  to  intercept  the  Thracian  prince.  The 
Greeks  entered  his  camp  in  the  night,  alew  him,  and 
carried  away  his  horses  to  their  camp.  (Apollod ,  1, 
1.— Ktrg.,  An  ,  1,  473  — Orid,  Met  ,  13,  98.) 

Rhunus,  a  Greek  poet,  a  native  of  Bena  in  Crete, 
who  flourished  about  230  B.C.  He  was  originally  a 
slave  in  a  school  of  exercise.  Rhianua  wrote  an  Her' 
•c'eid,  Thessalica,  Mtssmiaca,  Achaiea,  and  Eliaca. 
Of  all  these  poems  we  have  only  about  thirty-three 
lines  remaining.  The  titles  of  his  productions  appear 
to  indicste,  that  if,  like  Choerilus  of  Samos,  be  gave 
history  an  epic  form,  his  choice,  nevertheless,  fell  on 
subjects  which  lost  themselves  in  remote  antiquity,  or 
which,  like  tbe  Messenian  war,  were  almost  as  much 
within  the  domain  of  imagination  as  of  history. — The 
fragments  of  Rhianus  are  contained  in  the  collections 
o'  Winterton,  Bronck,  Gaisford.  and  Boissonade. 
:««6 


Ten  epigram*  of  his  also  remain,  wmcn  »tf  prea  ia 
the  Anthology.  (Schail,  hist.  Let.  Gr.,  vol  8,  l 
123.) 

Rhinocolura.  a  town  on  the  coast  of  the  Metaer- 
rsnesn  ;  sssigned  at  one  time  to  Egypt,  at  ao 
Syria,  and  lying  on  the  confines  of  both  It 
important  commercial  place,  and  tbe  great  mart  (at 
the  Arabian  trade.    The  modern  El  Arisk  occupies 
its  site.    It  derives  iu  name,  according  to  Stabs, 
from  tbe  circumstance  of  offender* 
as  to  a  place  of  exile,  after  having  been* 
of  their  noses  (jttv,  the  nose,  and  aulvv,  to  nauxUu), » 
custom  said  to  have  been  practised  by  one  of  the  Join- 
optsn  invaders  of  Egypt.    ( Strab.  ,780  )  The  story  it 
evidently  untrue ;  and  tbe  name  would  appear  to  be, 
not  of  Greek,  but  Egyptian  origin.    Diodorus  Siculoi 
(I,  60)  says  that  this  town  was  destitute  of  all  tae 
conveniences  of  life  ;  that  its  water  wss  bitter  tad  ob- 
noxious ;  and  that  it  was  surrounded  with  salt  mines*. 
It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  this  plsce  that  tbe  Israelites 
were  nourished  with  quails    (Lav.,  45. 11  — PnO, 
13  —  Itin.  Ant.,  \&l.—Hteroel.,  p.  726.) 

Rhion,  or,  aa  the  Latins  write  the  word,  Rhics,  a 
promontory  of  Achats,  opposite  Antirrhiun  m  .£toua. 
The  atrait  is  seven  stadia  across.  The  castle  of  the 
Morta  occupies  the  site  of  this  plsce  it  the  present 
day.  (Itin.  of  Morta,  p.  6  — Chandler's  TraneU, 
vol.  2,  ch.  72  )  Strabo  makes  the  strait  only  five 
aladia,  but  he  seems  to  identify  Rtuum  with  Drepa- 
num.  (Strab.,  335. — Kid.  remarks  under  Anutrhiam ) 

RmrnMt,  mountains  in  the  north  of  Europe,  neat 
the  sources  of  the  Tanai*,  according  to  Ptolemy. 
What  he  designates,  however,  as  such,  do  not,  in  real- 
ity, exist  there.  If  he  marks  a  chain  of  awuouia* 
more  to  the  north,  actual  observation  affords  ooth.ng 
corresponding,  except  it  be  the  chain  which  saturates 
Russia  from  Siberia.  (PUn.,  4,  12.— Lacsn, 3, 272 ; 
3,  382  ;  4,  418.—  Virg.,  G.,  1,  240  ;  4,  518  ) 

Rhodanos  or  Rhoks,  a  Urge  and  rapid  hi 
Euro|H»,  rising  among  tbe  Lepontine  Alps,  not 
than  two  leagues  sooth  of  tbe  sources  of  the  Rhine. 
It  passes  through  the  Lacus  Lemanos,  or  Lake  of 
Geneva,  five  leaguea  below  which  it  dissppcars  be- 
tween two  rocks  for  a  considerable  way,  rises  again, 
flows  with  grest  rapidity  io  a  southern  direction,  and 
discharges  itself  by  three  mouths  into  the  Sinus  Gel- 
licus,  or  Gulf  of  Lyons,  in  the  Mediterranean.  Tba 
largest  of  these  mouths  was,  in  the  days  of  Pliny, 
called  MassiWoticum  ;  the  other  two  were  much  less, 
and  had  the  common  name  of  Libyca,  although  each 
was  also  known  by  a  distinct  appellation.  Htsj-*-'"- 
ense  Ostium  denoted  the  western  or  the  one  next  is 
Hispsnis.  and  Metapinum  that  in  the  middle.  Tas 
course  of  the  Rhone  is  about  400  miles,  during  whita 
it  falls  5400  feet.    In  Strabo's  time  it  was  navigable 
some  distance  up ;  but  its  mouths  are  now  so  full 
of  rocks,  brought  down  from  the  mountains  by  its 
impetuous  current,  thst  no  ship  can  enter  them.  Ths 
upward  navigation  in  smaller  vessels  can  only,  on  ac- 
count of  the  rapid  current,  be  performed  by  draught 
or  ateam.    This  river  is  largeet  in  summer,  and  ts  al 
its  greatest  height  soon  after  the  longest  day.  This  n 
most  probably  occasioned  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  melt- 
ing part  of  tho  snow  on  tbe  Alps  during  the  summer 
months.  For  some  remarks  on  the  origin  of  the  nam* 
Rhodanus.  rid.  Eridanus.   (Mela,  2,  5;  3,3. — Or*.'. 
Met..  2,  258  —Sil.  Hal.,  3,  447  —  Cos.,  B.  G.,  1, 1 
— Plin  ,  3,  4  —  Lucan,  1,  433  ;  6.  475.) 

Rhodopb,  a  mountain  range  of  Thrace,  forming,  a 
a  great  degree,  its  western  boundary,  and  eTS<kntW 
'  identical  with  tbe  Scomius  of  Thaeydides  (2,  96). 
Herodotus  gives  it  the  appellation  of  Rhodope,  ami 
i  asserts  that  the  Thracian  river  Eacius  (now  Jjkrr) 
j  rises  in  this  mountain (4, 43),  while  TbucydsJes  makei 
it  flow  from  Scomius.    Again,  Herodotus  has  placed 
|  Rhodope  in  the  vicinity  of  the  BiaaJtsa,  who  were  ce» 
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Mnly  much  le  tue  Moth  of  the  sources  of  the  Stry- 
tnon.  But  all  this  is  easily  explained,  wben  we  uke 
icto  consideration  the  vague  manner  in  which  these 
writers  employ  the  various  names  of  this  great  chain. 
Yirgil  has  several  times  mentioned  Rhodope  as  a 
mountain  of  Thrace.  (Georg.,  3,  461  ;  ibtd.,  4,  461. 
—Eclog.,  6,  30.)— Theocritus  classes  it  smong  the 
highest  summits  of  the  ancient  world  (7,  77. —  Cra- 
mer's Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  272). 

Rhodopis  or  Rhohope,  a  celebrated  heUcrist  of  an- 
tiquity, a  native  of  Thrace.  She  was  contemporary 
with  iEsop,  the  fabulist,  and  was  a  slave  under  the 
same  roof  with  him  at  Samos.  Xanthua,  a  Samian, 
afterward  took  her  to  Egypt,  where  she  was  purchased 
and  manumitted  by  Charaxus  of  Mytilene,  the  brother 
of  Sappho,  who  became  deeply  enamoured  of  her. 
(Herod  ,  2,  134  —  Smb.,  808.)  She  settled,  after  her 
manumission,  at  Naucratis,  in  Egypt ;  and,  according 
to  one  account,  a  pyramid  was  erected  in  honour  of 
ber  by  some  of  the  governors  of  the  adjacent  nomes, 
at  their  common  expense.  (Diod.  Sic,  1, 64.— Stra- 
bo,  I.  c  )  iElian  relates,  that  as  Rhodopis  was  bath- 
ing on  one  occasion,  an  eagle,  having  flown  down, 
scixed  upon  one  of  her  sandals,  and,  having  conveyed 
it  through  the  air  to  Memphis,  dropped  it  into  the  bo- 
som of  Psammitichus,  who  was  dispensing  justice  at 
the  time.  The  monarch,  having  admired  the  beauty 
and  elegant  shape  of  the  sandal,  and  being  struck  slso 
by  the  singular  mode  in  which  he  had  become  pos- 
sessed of  it,  caused  inquiry  to  be  made  for  the  owner 
throughout  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  when  he  discovered 
that  the  sandal  belonged  to  Rhodopis.  he  made  her  his 
sueen.  (JElian,  V.  H.,  13,  33.— Strab.,  I.  c.)  Ac- 
cording to  this  version  of  the  story,  the  pyramid  was 
erected  to  her  after  death,  as  a  royal  tomb. — Herodo- 
tts,  in  arguing  against  the  supposition  that  the  pyra- 
mid in  question  was  the  tomb  of  Rhodopis,  makes  her 
to  have  lived  under  Amasis  (2,  134).  Now,  as  there 
was  an  interval  of  forty-five  years  between  the  death 
of  Psammitichus  and  the  accession  of  Amasis,  Perizo- 
nias  is  no  doubt  right  in  thinking  that  there  were  two 
heuerists  named  Rhodopis,  ono  who  became  the  queen 
of  Psammitichus,  and  the  other  the  fellow-slave  of 
;Esop,  in  the  time  of  Amasis.  The  latter  will  be  the 
one  whom  Sappho  calls  Doricha,  and  of  whom  her 
brother  Charaxus  was  enamoured.  (Pert:©*  ,  ad  Ml., 
I.  c. — Bayle,  Did.,  s.  v.  Rhodope.)  Achilles  Tatius 
states,  that  there  was  near  Tyre  a  small  island  which 
the  Tyrians  called  the  tomb  of  Rhodope.  This,  how- 
ever, may  be  the  mere  fiction  of  the  writer.  (Aehill. 
Tai.,  de  Clit.  et  Lew.  am.,  2,  17.) 

Rh6dus  (Todof),  a  celebrated  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  lying  southwest  of  the  coast  of  Caria,  and 
being  about  forty-three  milea  distant  from  the  main- 
land. It  is  longer  from  north  to  south  than  from  east 
to  west.  Strabo  gives  its  circuit  900  stadia  {Strabo, 
651),  but  Pliny  130  miles,  or,  according  to  another 
measurement,  103.  (Pliny,  6,  28.)  According  to 
Sonnini,  its  greatest  length  is  about  twelve  leagues, 
and  its  breadth  six,  while  its  circumference  is  com- 
monly estimated  at  forty-four  leagues.  lis  form  is 
nearly  triangular,  whence  it  obtained  the  name  of  Tri- 
nacria.  According  to  Strabo,  it  was  originally  called 
Ophiussa  ('O+tovooa)  and  Stadia,  and  subsequently 
Telchinis.  Its  latest  name,  Rhodus,  was  derived, 
according  to  Diodorus  Sieulus  (6, 55),  from  Rhodus,  a 
daughter  of  Neptune  and  Halia.  Others,  however, 
have  sought  for  the  origin  of  this  appellation  in  the 
Greek  bi&ov,  signifying  a  rose,  with  which  species  of 
flower  the  island  is  said  to  abound :  and,  in  confirma- 
tion of  this  etymology,  it  has  been  alleged  that  the 
figure  of  a  rose  is  given  on  the  reverse  of  many  Rbo- 
dian  coins  still  extant.  (Rasehe,  Lex.  Rei.  Num., 
eol.  7,  p.  1027  —  Bayer,  Diss,  de  Nummo  Rkodio,  p. 
492  —Compare  Sthol.  ad  Find  ,  Oiymp.,  7, 24.)  Rit- 
tar.  howeve-  maintains,  that  the  flower  here  mistaken 
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for  a  rose  is  none  other  than  the  lctxi,  and  he  seeks 
from  this  to  connect  the  early  religious  sjstcm  of 
Rhodes  with  the  most  ancient  worship  of  the  East 
( VorkaUe,  p.  338.)  Bochart,  of  course,  is  in  favour  of 
a  Phoenician  etymology,  and,  availing  himself  of  one 
of  the  ancient  names  of  the  island  mentioned  above, 
namely,  Ophiussa  or  "  Snake  Island,"  givou  ic  it  on 
account  of  the  numerous  serpents  it  contained  when 
first  inhabited,  says  that  the  Phoenicians  also  called  il 
Snake  Island,  which  in  their  language  was  Gezirath- 
Mod.  From  this  last  word,  which  signifies  44  a 
snake,"  the  Greeks,  be  thinks,  formed  the  name  'Podop 
(Rhodes).  The  same  scholar  derives  the  appellation 
Stadia  from  the  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  Tsadia, 44  deso- 
late." (Gcogr.  Saer.,  1, 7,  c.  369,  seqq.y — In  addition 
to  the  earlier  namca  cited  above  from  Strabo,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  mention  the  following  ss  given  by 
Pliny  (5,  81),  namely,  Asteris,  ^Ethrea,  Corymbia,  • 
Poeesss,  Atabyria,  Macris,  and  Oloessa. — As  this  isl- 
and lay  on  tbe  dividing  line  between  the  .Egean  and 
the  eastern  part  of  tbe  Mediterranean,  it  b«  came,  at  a 
very  early  period,  a  atopping- place  for  navigators,  as 
well  for  the  Phoenician  mariners  in  their  voyages  to 
Greece,  as  for  the  Greeks  in  their  route  to  the  farther 
coast  of  Asia.  Hence,  too,  it  became  very  speedily 
inhabited.  As  its  first  settlers,  we  find  the  Telchiues 
mentioned,  who  are  styled  44  sons  of  Tbalassa"  (viol 
QaXaoavc),  i.  e.,  " of  the  sea"  in  allusion,  evidently, 
to  their  having  come  from  foreign  parts.  (Diod.  Sic,  5, 
55. — Strabo,  654.)  They  were  said  to  have  migrated 
originally  from  Crete  to  Cyprus,  and  from  tbe  latter 
island  to  Rhodea.  They  brought  with  them  the  art  of 
working  iron  and  copper ;  they  were  the  first,  also,  to 
form  statues  of  the  gods,  and  they  were,  in  addition 
to  this,  powerful  enchanters,  who  could  summon  at 
pleasure  clouds,  rain,  hail,  and  snow,  and « could  as- 
sume various  forms.  (Diod.  Sic.  et  Strabo,  11.  ce.) 
In  all  this  we  recognise  the  wonder  produced  among 
a  barbarous  race  of  men,  by  a  race  of  strangers  pos- 
sessed of  tbe  elements  of  useful  knowledge,  and 
taught  by  experience  to  prognosticate  the  variations 
of  the  atmosphere  ( Vid.  Telchines).  Tradition  goes 
on  to  state,  that  Neptune,  who  bad  now  attained  te 
manhood,  became  the  father  of  six  sons  and  one  daugh 
ter  by  Halia,  tho  sister  of  the  Telchines.  This  daugh- 
ter's name  was  Rhodus,  and  hence,  according  to  the 
legend,  was  derived  the  name  of  the  islsnd.  The  Tel- 
chines subsequently,  made  aware,  by  their  skill  in  div- 
ination, of  an  approaching  deluge,  left,  nearly  all  of 
them,  the  island,  and  were  scattered  over  various  coun- 
tries. Some  of  their  number,  however,  remained,  and, 
.when  the  deluge  csme,  fled  to  the  higher  grounds, 
where  they  saved  themselves.  It  was  here  that  the 
Sun  beheld  Rhodus,  and  became  captivated  by  her 
beauty.  He\hecked  the  inundation,  called  the  island 
after  her  name,  and  became  by  her  tho  father  of  the 
Heliadn,  aeven  in  number,  and  of  one  daughter,  called 
Electryone.  The  Heliade  are  said  to  have  been  well 
skilled  in  the  sciences,  to  have  invented  astrology,  to 
have  taught  the  art  of  navigation,  and  to  have  divided 
the  day  into  hours.  From  one  of  their  number  the 
Egyptians  oblsined  a  knowledge  of  astrology.  ( Diod. 
Stc,  5,  57.)  The  island  of  Rhodes  remained  from 
henceforth  consecrated  to  the  sun  ;  and,  according  to 
Pliny  (2,  62),  it  continued  ever  after  a  favourite  boast 
on  the  part  of  the  Rhodians,  that  not  a  day  passed 
during  which  their  island  was  not  illumined,  for  an 
hour  at  least,  by  the  solar  ravs.  The  eldest  of  the 
Heliadn  was  succeeded  in  the  government  of  the  isl- 
and by  bis  three  sons,  Lindus,  lalyasua,  and  Camirus, 
who  each  founded  a  city,  and  called  it  after  hia  name. 
About  this  period,  Danaua,  flying  from  Egypt,  came 
to  Rhodes,  with  his  daughters,  and  built  a  temple  to 
Minerva ;  and,  not  long  after,  Cadmus,  with  his  Phoe- 
nicians, also  came,  being  in  quest  of  his  sister  Europe 
From  these  and  other  mythological  legends,  it  will  a*, 
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mm  very  plainly  that  tie  earliest  known  inhabitants  of 
1\  bodes  were  not  Greeks,  but  persons  from  tbe  neigh- 
bouring mainland.    The  Greeks  came  in  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, and  drove  tbe  earlier  settlers  into  tbe  interior  of 
the  island  :  hence  we  find  all  tbe  cities  on  tbe  coast 
with  Grecian  forms  of  constitution,  and  Slrmbo  ex- 
pressly stylos  tbe  inhabitants  aa  of  Dorian  origin. 
{Strah  ,  653.)—  All  that  we  hare  thus  far  related  coin- 
cides with  the  period  prior  to  the  Trojan  war,  except 
the  migration  of  the  Greeks,  which  took  place  in  tbe 
course  of  the  century  next  after  the  fall  of  Troy.  It 
was  long  before  tbe  Rbodiana  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  and  before  their  commercial  op- 
erations raised  them  to  any  consequence.    They  fell 
under  the  power  of  Persis,  and  in  the  war  between  this 
power  and  the  Greeks,  and  in  those  between  Sparta 
nd  Athens,  it  always  sided  with  tbe  conquering 
.arty,  though  without  adding  any  remarkable  weight 
to  the  scsle.    The  execution  of  a  plan  subsequently 
conceived  first  Isid  the  foundation  of  the  political  im- 
portance of  Rhodes.    The  three  cities  of  Lindus, 
Ialyasus,  and  C  amir  us  came  to  the  conclusion,  to- 
wards (he  close  of  tbe  Peloponnesisn  war,  of  uniting  to- 
gether and  forming  one  common  city.    Thia  city,  sit- 
uate in  the  northern  quarter  of  the  island,  took  the 
name  of  Rbodua,  and  continued  ever  after  the  capital. 
The  three  older  cities,  which  had  united  in  ita  erec- 
tion, did  not  actually  cease  to  exist  from  this  period, 
though  a  large  portion  of  their  inhabitants  migrated  to 
tbe  new  city.    The  inhabilanta  of  the  new  capital  were 
oligarchically  governed  when  under  Lacedemonian  su- 
premacy ;  democratically  when  under  Athenian  ;  but 
tbe  state  flourished  under  both.    When  Rhodes  com- 
with  Chios  and  Byxantium  in  revolt  against  the 
the  democracy  seems  to  have  been  still 
maintained  ;  but  after  the  termination  of  that  war  it 
was  overthrown  by  an  insurrection  of  tbe  wealthy  few 
and  their  adherents,  assisted  by  M  ausolus,  tbe  king  of 
Caria.    Under  its  new  government,  Rhodes  continued 
to  increase  in  trade  and  shipping ;  from  which  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  administration  was  not  inattentive 
to  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  people ;  for  mari- 
time power  always  strengthened  the  popular  party,  and 
a  jealous  and  arbitrary  oligarchy  would  therefore  have 
discouraged  rather  than  favoured  the  growth  of  the 
navy.    We  are  told,  indeed,  in  one  fragment  of  a  con- 
temporary historian  (Theopompus,  quoted  by  A  the- 
nars), that  there  was  a  time  when  all  power  waa  in 
the  hands  of  a  small  knot  of  profligate  men,  who  sup- 
ported each  other  in  every  outrage  which  their  fierce 
passions  or  brutal  caprices  could  prompt.    But,  what- 
ever chances  may  bsve  enabled  a  smalt  faction  to  ex- 
ercise for  a  while  so  hateful  a  tyranny,  it  must  have 
quickly  fallen,  and  the  government  have  reverted  to 
the  great  body  of  citizens  having  certain  qualifications 
of  birth  and  property.    In  the  ordinary  slate  of  the 
Rhodian  aristocracy,  its  conduct  was  moderate  and 
upright ;  so  we  are  told  by  ancient  writers,  and  tbeir 
testimony  is  confirmed  by  the  prosperity  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  by  its  continual  increase  in  commer- 
cial wealth  and  naval  power.    When  all  the  Grecian 
seas  were  swarming  with  pirates,  the  Rhodians  alone 
for  the  common  good  undertook  and  effected  their  sup- 
pression.   They  were  highly  respected  by  Alexander, 
though  he  kept  a  garrison  in  their  city,  which,  on  re- 
ceiving the  news  of  his  death,  they  immediately  ex- 

Clled.  As  the  Macedonian  supremacy  appears  to 
vo  been  generally  favourable  to  oligarchy,  notwith- 
standing the  patronage  which  Alexander,  in  tbe  outset 
of  his  career,  found  it  expedient  to  bestow  on  the  dem- 
ocralical  interest  in  Asia  Minor,  it  is  possible  that  this 
change  was  accompanied  with  an  increase  of  power  in 
the  great  body  of  tbe  people  Tbe  Rl.odianl  stood 
aloof  from  the  quarrels  of  the  chiefs  who  divided  the 


This  could  not  las)  for  ever, 
interests  especially  inclined  them  to  close  connexion 
with  Ptolemy  and  Egypt ;  and  though  they  avthek-d 
giving  any  just  cause  of  offence  to  Antigor.  js,  kit  ta- 
lent spirit  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  un- 
qualified support.  This  being  refused,  be  commit 
stoned  officers  to  seize  the  Rhodian  traders  bound  for 
Egypt ;  and  when  the  execution  of  the  order  was  re- 
listed,  he  prepared  an  armament  against  tbe  islsod. 
The  Rbodiana  endeavoured  to  pacify  him  by  compli- 
ments and  submissions ;  but,  finding  him  inexorable, 
ihcy  made  ready  for  defence. — In  the  year  which  foW 
lowed  tbe  attack  of  Antigonoa  oo  Egypt  (B.C.  304), 
Demetrius  laid  siege  to  Rhodes.  The  Rhodium  tem 
to  solicit  aid  of  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Cawanier, 
and  took  measures  to  increase  to  tbe  utmost  their  mil- 
itary force,  and  to  unite  the  beans  and  quicken  the 
zeal  of  all  w  ho  were  in  the  city.  Strangers  and  foreign 
residents  were  invited  to  join  in  tbe  defence,  but  all 
unserviceable  persons  were  sent  away.  It  »ii  rotad 
that  slaves,  who  fought  with  courage  and  fidelity, 
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and  msde  citizens ;  that  every  citizen  who  fell  in  bat- 
tle should  have  a  public  funeral  ;  that  his  surririog 
parents  should  be  supported,  and  bis  children  educated 
by  the  state ;  that  marriage  portions  should  be  given 
to  hie  daughters,  and  a  suit  of  armour  publicly  present- 
ed at  tbe  feast  of  Bacchus  to  each  of  his  sons  on  com- 
ing of  age.    The  rich  men  freely  gave  tbeir  money, 
the  poor  their  labour,  the  artificers  tbeir  skill ;  all  strove 
to  surpass  each  other  in  zeal  and  execution.  Tbe  be- 
sieging army  waa  numeroua  and  disciplined,  well  iup- 
plied  and  well  appointed,  and  provided  with  every  va- 
riety of  warlike  engines  which  the  science  of  the  »s* 
and  the  mechanical  genius  of  the  commander  coold 
furnish.    Asssulls  were  made  by  land  and  sea.  in  va- 
rious fashions  and  with  various  success  ;  but  no  deci- 
sive advantage  could  be  gained  over  the  resolute  &nd 
active  defenders  or  tbe  city,  who  not  only  kept  tha 
walls,  but  made  several  vigorous  sallies,  in  some  of 
which  they  succeeded  in  destroying  many  ships  and  en- 
gines of  the  besiegers.    Demetrius  at  length  gate  up 
the  hope  of  successfully  attacking  them  from  the  sea, 
and  turned  all  his  attention  to  his  operations  on  the 
side  towarda  tbe  land.    Tbe  Rhodians,  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  to  employ  tbeir  ships  in  distant  cruises, 
made  prizes  of  many  vessels  belonging  to  Antigonoa, 
and  intercepted  some  convoys  which  were  coming  to 
the  enemy's  camp.    Meantime  the  siege  was  pressed 
by  land,  and  the  walls  were  shaken  in  many  places, 
all  which  the  Rbodiana  made  good  by  new  defences 
built  within ;  and  just  as  they  were  beginning  to  be 
discouraged  by  the  power  and  perseverance  of  their  ad- 
versary, their  confidence  was  renewed  by  the  arrival 
of  an  Egyptian  fleet,  with  aupplies  in  great  abundance 
— The  aiege  waa  protracted  for  a  year.    A  second 
fleet  waa  sent  by  Ptolemy,  which,  brought  lsrge  sup 
plies,  and  a  considerable  re-enforcement  of  troops. 
Ambaaaadora  came  from  Athens  and  from  many  other 
Grecian  states,  to  entreat  that  Demetrius  would  be 
reconciled  with  the  Rbodiana.    He  yielded  so  far  as 
to  grant  a  suspension  of  arms  and  commence  &  ne- 
gotiation ;  but  the  terms  could  not  be  agreed  on,  and 
the  war  was  renewed.    He  then  attempted  a  surtxise 
by  night.    Under  cover  of  the  darkness,  a  chosen  body 
of  soldiers  entered  the  town  through  a  breach  which 
had  been  made ;  and  tbe  rest  of  the  army  supported 
tbem  at  daybreak  by  a  general  assault  on  the  walls. 
But  the  Rbodiana  were  cool  and  firm.    All  who  were 
defending  the  ramparts  remained  at  their  post*,  and 
made  tbem  good  apainst  tbe  enemies  without  whtls 
the  rest  of  tbe  citizens,  with  tbe  auxiliaries  from  Egypt, 
went  against  those  within  the  city.   Jn  tbe  violent 
contest  which  ensued,  the  townsmen  were  victorious, 
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empire  of  Alexander,  and  kept  friendship  with  them  I  and  few  of  tbe  storming  party  escaped  out  of  their 
all,  thus  enjoying  peace  when  every  other  state  waa  at  j  handa. — letters  now  tame  from  Anugonus,  directum 
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BU  son  to  make  peace  with  the  Rhodiana  on  what 
conditions  he  could  ;  and  Demetrius  accordingly  wish- 
ed for  an  accommodation  ou  any  terms  that  would 
•are  his  credit.  The  Rbodians  wore  no  less  anxious 
for  peace  ;  and  the  more  so,  as  Ptolemy  hod  written 
to  them,  promising  farther  aid  in  case  of  need,  but 
advising  them  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  on  any  reason- 
able conditions.  Peace  was  soon  concluded  0:1  the 
terms  that  the  Rhodians  should  be  independent,  and 
abould  retain  all  their  revenues  ;  but  that  they  should 
assist  Antigonus  in  all  his  wars,  excepting  against 
Ptolciny,  and  should  give  one  hundred  homage*  in 
oledge  of  fidelity  to  their  engagements.  Thus  re- 
cased  from  danger,  the  Rhodians  proceeded  to  fulfil 
tbeir  promises,  and  reward  those  who  had  served  them 
well.  Fit  honours  were  bestowed  upon  the  bravest 
combatants  among  the  free  inhabitants,  and  freedom, 
with  citizenship,  given  to  such  of  the  slaves  as  had 
deserved  it.  Statues  were  erected  to  Ptolemy,  Ly- 
♦•.machus,  and  Cassander,  all  of  whom  had  assisted 
them  largely  with  provisions.  To  Ptolemy,  whose 
benefits  had  been  by  far  the  most  conspicuous,  more 
extravagant  honours  were  assigned.  The  oracle  of 
Ammon  was  consulted,  to  learn  whether  the  Rhodians 
might  not  bo  allowed  to  worship  him  as  a  god  ;  and, 
permission  being  given,  a  temple  was  actually  erected 
in  his  honour.  Such  instances  had  already  occurred  in 
the  case  of  Alexander,  and  in  that  of  Antigonus  and 
Demetrius  at  Athens  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
such  a  practice  would  not  bear,  in  Grecian  eyes,  the 
same  unnatural  and  impious  character  which  it  does 
in  ours,  since  the  step  was  easy  from  hero-worship, 
which  had  long  formed  an  important  part  of  their  re- 
ligion, to  the  adoration  of  distinguished  men,  even 
whde  alive  {Hist,  of  Greece,  p.  161,  seqq. —  Libr. 
Vs.  Knovl) — After  mingling  more  or  less  in  the  vari- 
ous collisions  which  ensued  between  the  successors  of 
Alexander  and  their  respective  descendants,  Rhodes 
aided  with  the  Romans,  and  became  a  valuable  auxili- 
ary to  the  rising  power.  In  return  for  the  important 
services  thus  rendered,  it  received  from  its  new  friends 
the  territories  of  Lycia  and  Caria  ;  but  suspicion  and 
distrust  eventually  arose,  the  Rhodiana  were  deprived 
of  their  possessions  in  Asia,  and  at  last,  in  the  reign 
of  Vespasian,  of  thoir  freedom,  and  with  it  of  the  right 
they  had  so  long  enjoyed  of  being  governed  by  their  I 
own  laws.  A  new  province  was  formed,  consisting  I 
of  the  islands  near  the  coast,  of  which  Rhodes  was  the 
capital,  and  the  island  henceforth  became  an  integral 
part  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  ahared  in  its  various 
vicissitudes.  In  a  later  age,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  knights  of  St.  John,  after  they  had  lost  possession 
of  Palestine,  A  D.  1309.  In  1480  they  repelled  an 
attack  of  the  Turks,  but  in  1522  were  compelled  to 
surrender  the  island  to  Soliman  II.  The  population 
U  differently  estimated :  Savary  makes  it  36,500,  of 
which  about  one  third  are  Greeks,  with  an  archbishop. 
The  capital,  Rhodes,  has  a  population  of  about  6000 
Turks.  The  suburb,  Neochorio,  is  inhabited  by  3000 
Greeks,  who  are  not  permitted  to  reside  within  the 
city.  The  town  is  surrounded  with  three  walla  and  a 
double  ditch,  and  is  considered  by  the  Turks  as  im- 
pregnable. It  has  two  fine  harbours,  separated  only 
by  a  mole.— Rhodes  was  celebrated  for  its  Colossus,  an 
account  of  which  will  be  found  elsewhere.  (Fid.  Co- 
lossus.) Its  maritime  laws  were  also  in  high  repute, 
and  were  adopted  as  the  basis  of  marine  law  on  all  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  Their  main  principles 
arc  still  interwoven  into  the  maritime  codes  of  modern 
times.  The  legislative  enactments  at  Rhodes  respect- 
ing the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  were  also  very 
remarkable.  The  government,  though  far  from  being 
•  democracy,  had  a  special  regard  for  the  poor.  Thev 
received  an  allowance  of  corn  from  the  public  stores'; 
and  the  rich  were  taxed  for  their  support.  There  wero 
likewise  certain  works  and  offices  which  tbey  were 
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railed  upon  by  law  to  undertake,  on  receiving  a  < 
fixed  salary.  (Slrab.,  6u3.)  Rhodes  produced  many 
distinguished  characters  in  philosoph\  and  literature  : 
among  these  may  be  mentioned  Panstius  (whom  Ci- 
cero has  so  much  followed  in  the  Offices),  Strategies, 
Andronicus,  Eudemus,  and  Hieronymus.  Posidoniua 
the  Stoic  resided  for  a  long  time  in  this  island,  and  gave 
lectures  in  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  The  poet  Pisan- 
der,  author  of  the  Heracleid,  as  well  as  Simmias  acd 
Aristides,  are  likewise  foumLin  the  list  of  the  Rho  liao 
literaii — The  serene  sky  of  the  island,  its  soft  climate, 
fertile  soil,  and  fine  fruits,  are  still  praised  by  modem 
travellers.  "  Rhodes,"  observes  Dr.  Clarke,  "  is  a 
truly  delightful  spot:  the. air  of  the  place  is  healthy, 
and  its  gardens  axe  filled  with  delicious  fruit.  Here, 
as  in  Cos,  every  gale  is  scented  with  the  most  power- 
ful fragrance,  which  is  wafted  from  groves  of  orange 
and  citron  trees.  Numberless  aromatic  herbs  exhala 
at  the  same  time  such  profuse  odour,  that  the  whole 
atmosphere  seems  to  be  impregnated  with  a  spicy  per- 
fume. The  present  inhabitants  of  the  island  confirm 
the  ancient  history  of  its  climate ;  maintaining  that 
hardly  a  day  paases  throughout  the  year  in  which  the 
sun  is  not  visible.  The  winds  are  liable  to  little  va- 
riation :  they  are  north  or  northwest  during  almost  er- 
cry  month." — {Travels,  vol.  3,  p.  278,  Land.  ed. — 
Compare  Turner's  Tour  in  the  Levant,  vol.  3,  p.  10.) 

Rhozcub,  I.  one  of  the  Centaurs,  slain  by  Atalanta. 
(Apoliod.,  3,  9,  2.)  —  II.  One  of  the  giants,  slain  by 
Bacchus  under  the  form  of  a  lion,  in  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  giants  and  the  gods.  (Horat.,  Od.,  2,  19, 
23.)  The  Greek  form  most  in  use  is  'PoUoe,  but,  a* 
Denlley  remarks,  the  Latin  writers  in  general  prefer 
the  form  Rha-tus.  (Compare  Heyne,  ad  Apoliod.,  3, 
9,  2.) 

Rh<ztkcm,  a  promontory  of  Troas,  on  the  shore  oi 
the  Hellespont,  in  a  northeastern  direction  nearly  from 
Sigsrum.  On  the  sloping  side  of  it  the  body  of  Ajax 
was  buried,  and  a  tumulus  still  remains  on  the  spot. 
( Mela,  1 ,  18  —  I'lin.,  5,  30  — Lie  ,  37,  37.)  Between 
this  promontory  and  that  of  Sigxum  was  the  position 
of  the  Grecian  camp.  (Consult  Rennell,  Topography 
of  Troy,  p.  70  )  According  to  Leake,  Polio  Kastro, 
near  the  Turkish  village  of  Ughelmes,  marks  the  prob 
able  site  of  Rhceteum.    (Tour,  p.  275.) 

Rhosus,  a  city  of  Syria,  the  southernmost  one  in 
the  district  of  Pieria,  fifteen  miles  from  Seleucia,  and 
lying  on  the  Sinus  Issicus.  It  was  northwest  of  An- 
tiochia.  When  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  lying  near  the 
Syrian  Pass,  he  must  be  understood  as  speaking  of  the 
southern  pass,  not  the  northern  one  on  the  confines 
of  Syria.    {Plin  ,  5,  22.— Cic  ,  Ep.  ad  Alt.,  C,  1.) 

RhoxalIni,  a  Sarmatian  race  to  the  north  of  the 
Palus  M  wot  is.  From  the  testimony  adduced  by  Mai- 
le-Brun  and  others,  there  is  no  resson  to  doubt  that 
the  appellation  of  Russians  is  derived  from  that  of 
the  Rhoxalani  or  Rhoxani.  This  derivation  is  neither 
difficult  nor  improbable.  The  z,  it  is  supposed,  was 
substituted  by  the  Greeks  for  the  ss  or  Ih  of  the  bar- 
barians. In  the  Doric  and  iEolic  dialects,  that  char* 
acter  was  expressed  by  the  simple  *.  Kence,  irom 
Rhoxani  to  Rkossani,  Rossani,  Rosi  (the  proper  or- 
thography requires  the  o,  not  the  u,  in  the  first  sylla- 
ble), the  transition  is  natural  and  easy.  A  manuscript 
of  Jornandes,  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  haa 
Rossomannorum  instead  of  Rhoxolannontm,  a  reading 
which  confirms  the  identity  of  sound  between  the  s 
and  the  ss  The  addition  by  that  historian  of  the 
Gothic  termination  m<mn  to  the  primitive  word  will 
surprise  no  one.  In  the  time  of  Strubo,  the  KhoxaUni 
were  settled  on  the  vast  plains  near  the  source  of  the 
Tana  is  and  Borysthencs.  Appian  tells  us  that  they 
were  warlike  and  powerful ;  and  we  learn  from  other 
writers  of  at  least  equal  weight,  that,  having  joined 
their  arms  to  those  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  tbey 
frequently  attacked  the  Roman  confines  near  the  Dan 
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•bt  and  the  Carpathian  Mountains ;  that  in  A.D.  68 
(hey  surprised  Mcesia;  in  188  carried  on  war  against 
the  Marcomanni,  and  in  370  were  numbered  among 
the  enemies  over  whom  Aurelian  triumphed.  During 
the  first  three  centuries  they  occupiea  the  southern 
parte  or  Poland,  Ked  Russia,  and  Kioria,  the  very 
•eats  possessed  by  the  Russians  of  the  ninth  century. 
Jornandr*  assigns  them  tho  same  region ;  and  the 
anonymous  geographer  of  Ravenna  fixes  them  in  Li- 
thuania and  the  neighbouring  countries.  These  au- 
thorities are  to  us  decisive  that  the  Rkoxalani  and  the 
Human*  are  the  same  people ;  but,  if  any  doubt  re- 
mained, it  would  be  removed  by  the  concurrent  tes- 
timony of  the  native  chronicles,  the  Polish  traditions, 
the  Byssntinc  historians,  and  the  Icelandic  aagas,  all 
of  which  are  unanimous  in  applying  the  term  Russian 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  formerly  possessed 
by  the  Rhozalani.  Hence,  as  they  were  the  most  cel- 
ebrated of  the  original  tribes,  that  term,  by  synecdoche, 
became  generic.  (Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  6, 
p.  151,  stqq.) 

Rhutini  or  Rctheni,  a 'people  of  Gallia  Aqui- 
tanica,  in  Narbonensis  Prima.  The  territory  was  sit- 
uate on  either  side  of  the  Tarnis  or  Tarn.  Segodu- 
oum,  now  Rodex,  was  their  chief  town.  (C«*\,  B.  O., 
1,  7.— Phn.,  4,  19.) 

Rhyjkdaccs,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  in  Mount 
Temnus,  on  the  northern  borders  of  Phrygia.  Pliny 
states,  that  the  Rhyndacus  was  formerly  called  Lycus, 
and  took  its  source  in  the  lake  Antynia,  near  Miletop- 
olis;  that  it  received  the  Maccstus  and  other  rivers, 
and  separated  the  province  of  Asia  from  Bilhynia. 
(Pltn  ,  6,  35.)  His  account,  though  quite  at  variance 
with  that  of  Strata,  is  confirmed  by  other  writers,  and 
especially  by  modern  geographers,  so  that  he  alone  is 
to  be  followed.    (Cramer  s  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  60.) 

RieoDOLUM,  a  town  of  Gallia  Belgica,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Treveri,  and  northeast  of  Augusta  Trevero- 
rum.  It  lay  on  the  river  Mosella,  and  answers  to  the 
modern  Rcol.    ( Toe.,  Hist  ,  4,  71 .) 

Roaioo  or  RoBiors,  a  deity  of' the  Romans,  wor- 
shipped to  avert  mildew.  The  Robigalia  were  cele- 
brated on  the  S6lh  of  April,  just  before  the  Floralia. 
(Otid,  Fast,  4,  911  —Pliny,  18,  2  -Tertull.  ad 
Gent.,  16,  25.) 

Roma,  the  celebrated  capital  of  Italy  and  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  situate  on  the  Tiber,  below  the  junction 
of  that  river  with  the  Anio.  The  history  of  the  impe- 
rial city  is  identified  with  that  of  the  empire  itself,  and 
may  be  found  scattered  under  various  heads  throughout 
the  present  volume.  A  much  more  interesting  subject 
of  inquiry  is  that  which  relates  to  tho  authenticity 
of  the  earlier  Roman  history,  as  it  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  the  Romans  themselves.  The  re- 
searches of  modern  scholars  have  here  produced  the 
most  surprising  results,  and  especially  those  of  the 
celebrated  Niebuhr.  In  what  may  be  called,  however, 
the  work  of  demolition,  even  Niebuhr  himself  appears 
to  have  had  several  predecessors.  The  sceptical  tem- 
per of  Bayle  did  not  suffer  him  to  acquiesce  in  a  nar- 
rative so  open  to  a  reasonable  incredulity  as  the  early 
history  of  Rome.  Beaufort's  treatise  on  the  "  Uncer- 
tainty of  the  Roman  History,"  though  it  did  not  go  to 
the  bottom  of  the  mstter,  wss  sufficiently  convincing 
to  all  porsons  who  were  not  unwilling  to  be  convinced 
His  views  are  often  false ;  but  his  arguments  utterly 
destroyed  the  credit  of  the  received  stories.  Hooke 
endeavoured  to  refute  him  ;  but  all  that  he  could  make 
out  was  a  general  presumption  that  Beaufort  pushed 
hia  case-  too  for,  when  he  considered  the  history  of  the 
republic  down  to  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the 
Gsuls  as  uncertain  as  the  history  of  the  kings.  To 
this  modification  of  Beaufort's  conclusions  even  Nie- 
buhr assents.  Ferguson  showed  the  conviction  which 
Beaufort's  treatise  had  worked  ir.  hia  mind,  by  passing 
•ary  rapidly  over  all  the  period  anterior  to  the  second 


Punic  war,  and  commencing  his  mot?  eirrorastential 
narrative  of  the  Roman  history  only  at  »'.*  point  where 
its  events  had  begun  to  be  noted  by  contemporary  an- 
nalists.   Bayle  and  13 c a u fort  were  popjlar  writers,  and 
their  remarks  produced  a  wide  and  general  effect.  At 
a  somewhat  earlier  period,  Perixonius.  a  scholar  of  an 
acute  and  comprehensive  mind,  had  criticised  the  Ro- 
man History  with  great  freedom  and  originality  in  bis 
"  Animadvtrsiones  Histonca  ;"  but  th«  consequence 
of  his  outstripping  hje  age  was,  that  his  disquisitions 
remained  in  obscurity.    Bayle  sod  Beaufort  take  oa 
notice  of  him ;  and  hia  inquiries  were  unknown  eves 
to  Niebuhr  when  he  published  his  history  (note  67R 
vol.  1).    Perixonius  anticipated  Niebuhr  in  his  per 
ception  of  the  poetical  origin  of  the  history  of  the  early 
ages  of  Rome,  and  pointed  out  the  evidence  for  the  ex- 
istence among  the  Romans  of  popular  songs  in  praise 
of  the  heroes  of  old  time.    That  Niebuhr  should  hire 
perceived  this  truth  in  an  age  in  which  scholars  are  ac- 
customed to  comprehend  a  wide  range  of  objects  ind 
to  form  independent  judgments,  is  not  extraordinary ; 
especially  after  Wolf's  prolegomena  to  Homer  had 
given  birth  to  a  new  school  of  criticism  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  early  literature  of  nations.    But  that  Pen 
zoniua  should  have  discovered  it  at  a  time  when  learn 
ed  men  had  scarcely  ceased  to  receive  with  unques- 
tioning faith  every  thing  that  was  written  in  Latin  of 
Greek,  gives  a  high  notion  of  the  originality  and 
strength  of  his  conceptions.    Niebuhr,  therefore,  in 
showing  the  early  history  of  Rome  to  be  unworthy  of 
credit,  has  only  followed  a  path  already  open,  or,  rath- 
er, already  beaten.    He  has  done  more,  however,  than 
those  who  have  preceded  biro,  by  resolving  the  vulgu 
narrative  into  its  elements,  and  ehowing  bow  it  ac- 
quired its  present  shape.    He  has  thus  examined  tin 
whole  subject  thoroughly,  and  made  it  impossible  fa 
any  one  ever  to  revive  the  old  belief.    Still,  however 
though  we  may  now  safely  withhold  our  asuent  from  I 
large  portion  of  what  used  to  pass  current  as  the  earr) 
history  of  Rome,  we  must  take  care  not  to  carry  this 
scepticism  so  far  as  to  reject,  by  one  sweervrig  scn- 
tenco  of  condemnation,  every  portion  that  has  come 
down  to  us'on  this  head-    Even  allowing  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  to  pervade  the 
first  recorda  of  the  Roman  bwtory,  from  the  alleged 
foundation  of  the  city  to  its  capture  by  the  Gaols,  foi 
that  is  a  point  which  Livy  himself  does  not  scruple  to  < 
concede  (6,  1 ),  we  must  yet  regard  even  this  dubious 
period  as  luminous  and  authentic,  when  compared  with 
the  times  which  preceded  the  foundation  of  Rone. 
Few  sober-minded  critics,  indeed,  will  be  disposed  to 
indulge  in  scepticism,  so  far  as  to  imagine  that  every- 
thing which  relates  to  tho  kings  of  Rome  is  fictitioaa 
and  apocryphal.    It  appears  to  us  that  there  are  cer 
tain  facts  recorded  in  the  early  history  of  that  city, 
which  rest  on  too  undisputed  a  basis,  too  universal  a 
consent  of  authorities  to  be  easily  set  aside.   V  here 
these  are  borne  out  by  the  succeeding  snd  ioduk  table 
parts  of  the  history,  and  exhibit  a  connected  account 
I  of  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  constitution  of  this 
great  city,  surely  it  would  be  injudicious  to  reject 
them,  except  in  tho  case  of  evident  contradiction  « 
striking  improbability.    Great  uncertainty  exists,  a* 
doubt,  on  many  points ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  more  it 
matters  of  detail  than  of  real  importance,  and  especial 
ly  in  the  relation  of  those  petty  events  snd  c  ream- 
stances  with  which  Livy  and  Dionyaius  have,  perhaps, 
without  due  discrimination,  endeavoured  to  dress  op 
tho  meager  chroniclers  who  preceded  tbem,  and  to  in- 
fuse some  spirit  into  the  dry  recorda  of  the  pontifical 
volumea.    Let  ua  retrench,  if  it  moat  be  so,  the  gaudy 
decorations  and  fanciful  ornaments  with  which  these 
historians  have  embellished  their  work,  but  let  us  net, 
at  the  same  time,  overthrow  tho  whole  fabric  We 
I  may  prune  what  is  exuberant  or  decayed,  and  w*et 
I  what  is  rank  and  unprofitable ;  bur  ve  most  beware 
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ip  '.he  process,  of  encroaching  upon  what  is  sound,  or 
tooting  out  what  is  wholesome  and  nutritious.  I<et  it 
be  granted  that  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women  is  a  fic- 
tion, it  may  still  be  true  that  the  Sebines  became,  nt 
one  time,  an  element  in  the  population  of  Rome. 
Though  it  be  uncertain,  with  respect  to  the  Horatii  and 
Curialii,  which  belonged  to  Rome  and  which  to  Alba, 
we  may  still  believe  that  the  latter  city  sank  beneath 
ta  more  powerful  rival.  The  elder  Tarquin's  reign 
does  not  cease  to  be  an  historical  fact,  because  we  heir 
an  absurd  story  of  an  eagle  uncovering  his  head  on  his 
arrival  at  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  constitution  said  to 
have  been  formed  by  Servius  Tullius  may  have  been 
the  result  of  longer  experience  and  more  practical  wis- 
dom  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  single  reign  ;  but  it  was 
such  a  constitution  as  Rome  did  receive,  and  which  it 
was  afterward  enabled  to  bring  to  a  state  of  greater  per- 
fection than  any  ancient  form  of  government  that  we 
are  acquainted  with.  Suppose  the  story  of  Lucrelia 
false,  we  cannot  deny  that  monarchy  was  abolished  at 
Rome,  and  made  way  for  consular  authority  about  the 
time  that  Livy  pretends,  though  that  historian  may 
be  wrong  in  giving  Valerius  Publicola,  and  not  Hon- 
tius  Barhatus,  as  a  colleague  to  Brulus.  (Polyb.,  2, 
23.)  The  valour  of  Horatius  Cocles,  and  the  forti- 
tude of  Mutius  Scevola,  may  be  left  to  the  admiration 
of  schoolboys  ;  but  the  siege  of  Rome  by  Porsenna  is 
no  idle  tale  invented  for  their  amusement,  though  it 
should  be  proved  that  the  consequences  of  that  event 
were  not  so  honourable  to  the  Romans  as  Livy  has 
chosen  to  represent  them.  (Tactf .,  3,  72. — Plin.,  34, 
14.)  It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  two  or  five  tribunes 
of  the  people  were  elected  at  first ;  but  does  that  doubt 
invalidate  the  fact  of  the  secession  to  the  Mons  Sa- 
cer!  Cancel  three  fourths  of  the  Roman  victoriea  and 
triumphs  over  the  JSqui  and  Volsci,  will  it  be  less 
true  that  the  former  were  nearly  destroyed,  the  latter 
completely  subjugated  !  Say  it  was  gold,  and  not  the 
valour  of  her  dictator  and  his  troops,  which  delivered 
Rome  from  the  Gauls  ;  she  may  surely  boast  of  having 
Rved  to  revenge  herself  on  the  barbarian  foe,  and  of 
having,  by  a  hundred  triumphs,  blotted  out  the  stain  of 
that  transaction,  and  of  the  shameful  rout  on  the  banks 
of  the  Allia.  In  short,  though  we  may  sometimes 
pause  when  reading  the  early  annals  of  Rome,  and 
hesitate  what  judgment  to  form  on  many  of  the  events 
which  they  d,  there  are  landmarks  enough  to  pre- 
vent us  from  straying  far  from  our  course,  and  to  lead  ua 
on  safely  to  the  terra  firma  of  her  history.  But  we  have 
not  the  same  assistance  for  tracing  our  way,  nor  the 
same  guarantees  to  certify  us  that  we  are  treading  in  the 
right  path,  when  we  come  to  explore  the  truth  of  the 
accounts  on  which  the  origin  of  Rome,  and  the  actiona 
of  its  reputed  founder,  must  mainly  depend  for  their 
credibility.  On  tbo  contrary,  after  reading  all  that 
Plutarch  haa  said  in  the  opening  of  his  life  of  Romu- 
lus, and  all  that  Dionysius  has  collected  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  convinced  that  the  re- 
ceived atory  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  rests  on  very 
questionable  grounds.  Here  it  is  not  merely  the  more 
undisguised  appearance  of  fiction,  or  the  greater  fre- 
quency of  tho  marvellous,  which  is  calculated  to  awa- 
ken suspicion ;  but  it  is  the  inconsistency  and  improb- 
ability of  *.>.?  whole,  as  an  attempt  to  explain  the  first 
rise  and  progress  of  unquestionably  the  most  interest- 
ing eity  of  antiquity,  which  ought  to  startle  the  mind 
and  revolt  the  judgment  of  the  philosopher  and  the 
critic.  It  is  not  also  because  these  tales  are  to  be 
traced  to  a  Greek  source  that  wo  would  reject  them  ; 
for  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  tho  early  Greek  his- 
torians who  made  the  antiquities  of  Italy  their  study, 
and  they  form  a  numerous  class,  were  better  informed 
about  what  they  wrote,  and  more  trustworthy,  than 
perhaps  they  are  generally  allowed  to  be.  The  objec- 
tion rather  hca  againat  the  particular  authority  on  whose 
'.Simony  thty  seem  entirely  to  rest  for  support.  Dio- 


des of  Peparethus,  an  author  mtntiooed  by  no  one 
else,  ia  said  by  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Romulus,  to 
have  bceu  the  first  to  accredit  the  received  accounts  of 
the  circumstance*  relative  to  the  origin  of  Rome ;  and 
it  was  upon  his  authority  that  Fabius  Pictor,  the  ear- 
liest Roman  historian,  brought  them  into  repute  with 
bis  countrymen.  Now,  unless  we  are  informed  what 
peculiar  sources  of  information  were  open  to  this  ob- 
scure writer,  which  were  not  possessed  by  the  other 
early  historians  of  his  nation,  to  whom  the  name  of 
Romulus  seems  to  have  been  known,  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  we  should  give  him  the  preference.  It 
will  not  be  enough  to  say  that  the  approval  of  Fabiua 
ia  a  sufficient  testimony  in  his  favour ;  for,  as  his  ac- 
count of  the  birtb  of  their  founder  was  most  flattering 
to  the  vanity  of  the  Romans,  their  partiality  towards 
him  would  be  eaailv  accounted  for,  and,  by  a  natural 
consequence,  would  tend  to  lower  rather  than  raise 
our  opinion  of  bia  credibility.  But  the  most  solid  ob- 
jection which  can  be  urged  against  the  popular  ac- 
count of  the  foundation  ofRome  by  Romulus,  is  chief- 
ly grounded  on  the  inconsistency  of  the  circumstan- 
ces under  which  that  city  ia  said  to  have  commenced 
its  political  career,  with  the  character  and  condition 
which  is  ascribed  to  it  immediately  after.  If  it  be 
true  that  Romulus  was  surrounded  by  so  much  state 
and  dignity,  and  possessed  not  only  the  insignia  of 
royalty,  but  also  a  force  such  as  no  despicable  city 
could  display,  since  we  are  told  that  he  could  bring 
into  the  field  formidable  armies,  then  we  may  assert 
confidently  that  Rome  did  not  date  ita  beginning 
from  a  motley  assemblage  of  lawless  depredators  and 
runaway  slaves,  and  that  its  first  walls  held  within 
their  circuit  something  more  than  the  lowly  huta  of 
shepherds,  or  the  rude  palace  of  a  village  king.  Not 
were  there  traditions  wanting  to  give  strength  to  each 
an  hypothesis,  by  ascribing  to  this  great  city  an  exist- 
ence anterior  to  that  which  it  had  afterward  as  a  colony 
of  Alba.  {Cramer'' i  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  347,  suff  y 
— But  let  us  now  proceed  to  the  question  respecting 
the  real  origin  of  Rome. 

1 .  Origin  of  Rome. 

When  we  inquire  into  the  real  origin  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  we  meet  with  a  tradition  which  carries  it  back 
to  the  age  of  the  Pelaagians.  (Pint.,  Vit.  Rom.  init.) 
The  Pelasgic  origin  of  Rome  ia  implied  in  the  legend 
of  the  settlement  of  the  Arcadian  Evander  on  the  Pal- 
atine Mount.  The  religion  and  the  language  of  Rome 
sanction  thia  belief.  The  aame  opinion  waa  probably 
held,  at  least  by  the  earliest  of  the  many  writers  who, 
according  to  Dionyaius,  supposed  it  to  be  a  Tyrrhenian 
city.  (Dion.  Hal.,  1,  29.)  If  any  by  this  expression 
meant  that  it  waa  Etruscan,  we  may  oppose  to  this 
tho  well-grounded  opinion  that  the  Etrurian  sway  was 
not  extended  so  far  south  as  the  lower  part  of  the  Ti- 
ber till  about  the  cloeo  of  the  second  century  of 
Rome.  We  have,  however,  express  testimony  that 
Rome  was  a  Siculian  town.  Varro  informs  us,  that 
the  old  annals  reported  that  the  Siculi  were  sprung 
from  Rome  (L.  L.,  4,  10) ;  and  the  legend  of  Antio- 
chus  has  been  preserved,  which  derived  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Siceli  in  CEnotria  and  Sicily  from  a  mythic 
chief  Sicelus,  who  fled  from  Rome,  and  was  enter- 
tained by  Morges,  king  of  OZnotria.  (Dion.  Hal,  1, 
73.)  It  ia  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  Sicelus 
is  a  personification  of  the  nation,  and  that  we  have 
here  a  record  of  its  original  seat,  and  of  its  subsequent 
migration.  The  considerations  which  tend  to  show 
that  the  Siceli  or  Siculi  were  a  Pelasgian  tribe,  will 
be  found  under  another  article.  ( Vid.  Siculi.)  The 
Siceli  fled  from  the  Opici ;  and  the  Pelaagians  of  Lat>- 
um  were  overpowered  by  the  Casci,  who  were  proba- 
bly an  Opican  or  Oscan  tribe.  Whether  Rome  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  we  cannot  be  certain, 
but  it  ia  very  probable    It  ia  thus  we  must  interpret 
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(bo  legem]  preserved  by  Plutarch,  that  Romus,  kv.jg 
of  the  Latins,  expelled  the  Tyrrhenians.  (Pint.,  Vtl. 
Rom.)  Such  a  conquest  would  give  rise  to  the  tradi- 
tion the*  Rome  wai  founded  a*  a  colony  from  Alba. 
pAlaliora,  the  settlement  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  probably 
took  ita  name  from  Palatium,  a  town  of  the  Oscan 
Aborigines,  or.  the  declivity  of  the  Apennines.  (Dion, 
Hal,  I,  14  ) 

2.  Original  site,  and  subsequent  growth  of  Rome. 

All  traditions  agree,  that  the  original  site  of  Rome 
was  on  the  Palatine,  whether  they  ascribe  its  founda- 
tion to  Evander  or  to  Romulus  The  steepness  of 
the  sides  of  the  hill  would  be  iu  natural  defence  ;  and 
an  one  quarter  it  was  still  farther  strengthened  by  a 
swamp  which  lay  between  the  hill  and  river,  which 
was  afterward  drained  and  called  the  Velabrum.  In 
the  courae  of  lime  dwellings  sprung  up  around  the 
foot  of  the  hill;  but  the  Palatine  must  still  have  re- 
mained the  citadel  of  the  growing  town ;  just  sa  at 
Athena  that  which  was  the  original  city  (iz6Xi()  be- 
came eventually  the  Acropolis  (dxpoiroAtr).  These 
suburbs  were  enclosed  with  a  line,  probably  a  rude 
fortification,  which  the  learning  of  Tacitus  enabled 
him  to  trace,  and  which  he  calls  the  pomanutn  of 
Romulus.  (Ann ,  IS,  34.)  It  ran  under  three  sides 
of  the  hill :  the  fourth  sido  was  occupied  by  the  swamp 
just  mentioned,  where  i:  was  neither  needful  nor  pos- 
sible to  carry  a  wall.  The  ancient  city  comprised 
within  this  outline,  or,  possibly,  only  the  city  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  wss  called  by  Roman  antiquaries 
the  "  Square  Rome"  (Roma  Quadra ta.  —  Enntus,  ap. 
Fest.,  m.  v.  Quadrata  Roma—Plut,  Vit.  Rom.— 
Du>  Cass.,  fragm.  —  Dion.  Hal.,  I,  88).  There  is 
reason  to  suppose,  that  some  at  least  of  the  adjacent 
hills  were  the  seat  of  similar  settlements.  The  le- 
gend of  the  twin  brothers,  Romulus  snd  Remus,  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  from  the  proximity  to  Rome  of 
a  kindred  town  called  Remoria,  either  on  the  Aven- 
tine,  or  on  an  eminence  somewhat  more  distant  to- 
wards the  sea.  (Dion.  Hal.,  1,  85. — Ntebukr,  J?om. 
Hist.,  vol.  I,  note  618.) — The  first  enlsrgemcnl  of 
Rome  seems  to  have  been  effected  by  the  addition  of 
the  Carltan  Hill,  which,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  wss 
pro'iablv  occupied  by  a  different  tribe  from  the  people 
of  the  Palatine.  Dionysius  speaks  of  Romulus  as 
holding  both  the  Pslatine  and  the  Casltan  Mount  (2, 
60)  The  next  addition  to  the  city  was  the  Esqui- 
line  Hill.  The  festival  of  Septimontium  preserved 
'he  memory  of  a  time  when  Rome  included  only  Pa- 
jtium,  with  its  adjacent  regions,  Velia,  Cermalus.  and 
Paginal ;  the  Cclisn  Hill ;  and  Oppius  and  Cispius, 
the  two  summits  of  the  Esquiline.  (Festus,  *.  v.  Sep- 
timonttum. — Ntebukr,  vol.  1,  p.  382  )  The  Capilo- 
line,  Quirinal,  and  Viminal  Hills  were  not  yet  com- 
prehended in  the  pomcerium  :  the  Aventine  was  al- 
ways excluded  from  the  billowed  boundary,  even  when 
it  was  substantially  a  part  of  the  city.  Thus  we  see 
thst  the  notion  that  Rome  was  built  on  seven  hills, 
was  fitted  originally  to  circumstances  different  from 
those  to  which  it  was  afterward  applied. — The  Quirinal 
and  Capitoline  Hills  seem  to  have  been  the  seat  of  a 
Sabine  settlement,  distinct  from  the  Rome  on  the 
Palatine,  and  in  early  times  even  hostile  to  it.  The 
most  poetical  incident  in  the  legend  of  Romulus,  the 
rape  of  the  Sabine  virgins,  involves  an  historical  mean- 
ing. It  appears  to  refer  to  a  time  when  the  Romans 
did  not  possess  the  right  of  intermarriage  with  some 
neighbouring  Sabine  states,  and  sought  to  extort  it  by 
forco  of  srms.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  I,  p.  286.)  By  the 
light  of  intermarriage  (connuhtum)  is  meant  the  mu- 
tual recognition,  that  the  children  of  parents,  citizens 
•f  the  two  slates,  were  entitled  to  the  full  rank  of 
cititens  in  the  slste  of  their  father.  This  right  among 
the  ancient  slates  of  both  Greece  and  Italy  was  es- 
tablished only  by  express  tresV    A  citizen  might  live 


with  a  forei|n  woman  as  his  wife ;  bat,  unless  the  t% 
',  tertnamage  were  sanctioned  by  public  compact,  an 
children  lost  their  paternal  rank.    Niebubr  has  ob- 
served, that  even  the  poetic  legend  did  not  regard 
Rome  aa  a  genuine  and  lawful  colony  from  Alba, 
otherwise  it  would,  from  the  very  beginning,  have  en- 
joyed the  right  of  intermarriage  with  the  mother  city 
and  the  other  Latin  towns;  and  there  would  havi 
been  no  consistency  in  the  story  of  tb«  want  of  *>»in 
en  (vol.  1,  note  628).  —  In  the  narrative  of  the  wai 
with  the  Latins,  Livy  calls  Tatius  only  king  of  the  8s- 
bines  ;  but  when  be  mentions  that,  at  the  close  of  lbs 
war,  the  Sabine  appellation  Qutntes  was  extended  to 
the  people  of  Romulus,  be  derives  it  from  Cures 
(Lie.,  1.  10,  13.)    Dtouyslus  hss  follow* d  the  An- 
nalists, who  expressly  specified  Cures  as  the  aeat  of 
the  kingdom  of  Tatius.    Strabo  adopted  the  same 
tradition.    Now,  when  we  consider  the  exceedingly 
narrow  limits  within  which  all  the  other  incident*  of 
the  early  Roman  traditions  are  confined,  and  even  the 
historical  events  of  the  first  years  of  the  republic,  after 
the  kingly  dominion  of  tbe  city  was  reduced,  it  seems 
very  unlikely  that  Rome,  in  its  infancy,  could  have 
come  into  collision  with  Cures,  which  was  distant 
from  it  more  than  twenty  miles.    Moreover,  nothing 
is  told  of  the  war  before  the  seixure  of  the  Capitoline 
HilL    This  is  tbe  point  from  which  sll  the  attacks  of 
the  Sabines  proceed.    Again,  after  the  termination  of 
the  war,  we  bear  nothing  of  the  return  of  Tatius  to 
Cures.    He  apparently  deserts  his  old  dominion,  and 
establishes  himself  and  his  Sabines  on  the  Capitoline 
and  Quirinal  Hills.    (Dion.  Hal.,  2,  46,  50  )  Tbs 
senste  of  the  people  of  Romulus  and  Tatius  met  in 
conference  in  the  valley  between  tbe  Palatine  and 
Capitoline  Hills  ;  and  as  tbe  Palatine  was  tbe  proper 
scat  of  the  one,  so  the  Capitoline  must  have  been  that 
of  the  other.    Cures  vanish™  from  our  sight ;  and 
though  the  union  of  tbe  Romans  with  the  Sabine  peo- 
ple, with  whom  thry  had  warred,  endured  unbroken, 
there  is  no  trsce  of  their  possessing  a  wider  territory 
thsn  the  district  immediately  adjacent  to  tbe  iuH*  of 
Rome. — These  considerations  sre  sufficient  lo  expose 
the  inconsistency  of  the  vulgar  legend :  but  tbe  testi- 
mony to  the  incorporstion  of  s  part  of  the  Sabines 
with  tbo  Roman  people  is  far  too  strong  to  be  set 
aside.    The  most  probable  supposition  is,  as  has  been 
before  ».atcd,  that  the  Sabines,  who  in  the  early  pe- 
riod of  their  national  existence  extended  themselves 
down  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  had  advanced  even 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  had  established  a 
settlement  on  the  Quirinal  and  Capitoline  Hills  Of 
this  town  the  Capitoline  must  have  been  the  citadel 
It  waa  likewise  the  seat  of  its  religious  worship:  fot 
tbe  pontifical  books  recorded,  thst,  before  the  building 
of  the  Capitol,  its  site  was  occupied  by  shrines  ana 
fanes  consecrated  by  Tatius.    (Lit  ,  1.  55  )  Tatius 
we  can  scarcely  regard  as  a  more  certainly  historical 
persons  go  than  Romulus,  though  the  storv  of  his  death 
at  Lavmium  haa  an  historical  aspect,    tic  is  only  the 
personification  of  tho  tribe  of  the  Titicoscs  or  Titics, 
who  are  said  to  have  taken  their  name  from  him. 
But  his  people  had  a  real  existence.    The  name  of 
their  town  has  been  lost :  their  own  name  was  un- 
doubtedly Quiritcs.    This  people  lived  in  close  neigh- 
bourhood with  the  Romans  on  the  Palatine  ;  but  they 
were  of  different,  and  even  hostile  races,  and  no  inter- 
course subsisted  between  them.    Between  two  petty 
states,  so  situated  in  immediste  neighbourhood,  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  women  may  have  been  a 
cause  of  contention.    We  can  gather  from  the  tradi- 
tions that  war  took  place  between  them,  which  ended 
at  last  in  a  compact,  by  which  not  only  the  right  of 
intermarriage,  and  a  community  of  all  other  rights, 
were  granted,  but  the  two  nations  were  combined  into 
one.    We  can  even  trace  the  stages  of  their  union 
It  appear*  at  first  to  have  been  a  federal  union.  Each 
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people  bad  its  own  king  and  its  own  senate ;  and  they 
only  met  to  confer  upon  matters  of  common  interest. 
Afterward  one  king  was  acknowledged  as  the  common 
chief  of  the  united  people:  the  two  senates  became 
one  body,  and  consulted  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
state  :  the  national  names  of  Romans  and  Quirites 
were  extended  indifferently  to  both  divisions  of  the 
citizens;  and  they  were  no  longer  distinguished  as 
nations,  but  only  as  tribes  of  the  same  people,  under 
the  denomination  of  Ramnes  and  Titienses. 


3.  Early  Roman  Tnbet. 

We  are  told  that  the  people  of  Rome  were  divided 
into  three  tribes  ;  and,  besides  the  Ramnes  and  Titi- 
enses, a  third  tribe  appears,  who  are  called  Luceres. 
That  they  were  looked  upon  as  an  important  element 
in  the  state,  is  manifest  from  the  legend  that  Roma 
was  the  daughter  of  Italus  and  Luceria.  As  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  two  former  tribes  arose  from  the  dif- 
ference of  their  national  origin,  so  we  may  conclude 
that  the  Luceres  were  a  people  of  a  third  race,  and 
united  either  by  confederacy  or  subjection  with  the 
other  two.  The  origin  of  the  Titienses  is  distinctly 
marked :  they  were  Sabincs.  That  of  the  first  tribe, 
the  Ramnes,  the  genuine  Romans  of  the  Palatine,  is 
not  so  clear  ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  they  belonged 
to  the  Opican  stock  of  the  Latins.  From  these  cir- 
cumstances we  might  reasonably  conjecture  that  the 
third  tribe,  the  Luceres,  were  the  remains  of  a  people 
of  the  Pelasgian  race.  They  arc  always  enumerated 
in  the  third  place,  as  the  Ramnes  are  in  the  fjrst,  which 
accords  well  with  the  idea  that  they  were  a  conquered 
and  subject  class.  But  there  is  evidence  that  points 
more  directly  to  this  conclusion.  Though  the  origin 
of  the  Luceres  was  accounted  uncertain  by  the  Ro- 
man historians,  so  that  Livy  does  not  venture  to  assign 
a  cause  for  their  name  (Ltt>..  1,  13),  yet  it  was  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Etruscan  Lu- 
cumo,  who  had  fought  with  Romulus  against  Tatius. 
( Varro,  L.  L,  4,  9.—  Cic,  Repub.,  2,  8.  —  Proptrt., 
4,  1,  29.)  Now  "  Lucumo"  was  only  a  title  mista- 
ken for  a  proper  name,  so  that  nothing  could  be  de- 
rived from  it,  even  if  the  incidents  of  the  legend  were 
received  as  historical  facts.  Moreover,  the  Etruscans, 
in  the  infancy  of  Rome,  had  not  penetrated  so  far  to 
the  south.  But  the  story  becomes  clear,  if  we  admit 
that  wo  have  here  the  customary  confusion  between 
the  Etruscans  and  Tyrrhenians,  and  that  the  allies  of 
the  Ramnes  of  the  Palatine  were  a  Tyrrhenian  or  Pe- 
lasgian people,  a  portion  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  La- 
tium.  Dionysius  adds  a  circumstance  to  the  legend 
which  confirms  this  hypothesis.  He  says  that  Lucu- 
mo brought  his  Tyrrhenians  from  the  city  Solonium 
(2,  37).  No  such  city  is  known  to  have  existed  ;  but 
the  level  tract  on  the  seacoast  south  of  the  Tiber, 
lying  between  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  and  Laorentum 
and  Lavinium  on  the  other,  was  called  the  Solonian 
plain.  This  region  Dionysius  probably  found  men- 
tioned in  some  annals :  this  would  assuredly  be  the 
seat  of  Pelasgian  Latins  ;  and  in  this  very  direction 
we  are  expressly  told  that  the  early  dominion  of  Rome 
extended  most  widely,  (ffitbuhr,  vol.  1,  note  739.) 
The  Tyrrhenian  or  Pelasgian  origin  of  the  Luceres 
may  be  deduced  vet  *  lore  clearly  from  the  legend 
which  described  their  leader  as  Lucerus,  king  of  Ar- 
dea.  (Featus,  s.  v.  hucerenscs.)  If  we  inquire  for 
tec  town  or  chiel  settlement  of  the  Luceres,  we  shall 
find  reason  to  conjecture  that  it  was  upon  the  CaMian 
Hill.  We  have  seen  that,  according  to  one  tradition, 
Romulus  was  supposed  to  possess  the  Palatine  and 
the  Celian,  while  Tatius  and  his  Quirites  held  the 
Quirinal  and  the  Capitoline.  (Dim.  Hal. ,2, M.)  As 
tks  latter  hills  were  the  neat  of  the  second  tribe,  the 
Titienses;  and  the  Palatine  of  the  Ramnes,  the  first 
and  genuine  Romans,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude 
Uet  .be  Ce-liae  we-  -b»  «;te  of  the  third  and  «ub^t 


tribe,  the  Luceres.  Moreover,  there  ia  a  tradition, 
though  a  confused  one,  that  the  Celian  took  lU  nam* 
from  a  Tyrrhenian  or  Tuscan  chief,  Cclius  or  Cbjics 
an  auxiliary  of  Romulus  ;  in  short,  the  Lucumo  frorr 
whom  the  Luceres  were  supposed  to  deduco  their  ap- 
pellation. (Dion.  Hal.,  2,  36. — Varro,  L.  L.,  4,  8, 
9.— Fcstus,  m.  v.  Colitis  Mons.—Tac.,  Ann.,  4,  6ft  ) 

4.  Of  Patnaan*  and  Clients ;  and  of  the  PUlaan 

Order. 

Among  the  original  population  of  the  city,  those 
who  could  show  a  noble  or  free  ancestry  const  tuted 
the  Patrician  Order,  the  term  Patricn  being  equivalen 
to  ingtnui  (Lit.,  10,8. — Ctnciut,  ap  Fest.,  s.  v.  Pa 
Irieios) ;  and  to  them  alone  belonged  a  share  in  the 
government  of  the  state.  The  rest  of  the  people  were 
subject  to  the  king  and  to  the  body  of  the  Patricians  : 
and  each  man,  with  his  household,  was  attached,  un- 
der the  appellation  of  Client,  to  the  head  of  some  Pa- 
trician family,  whom  he  was  bound  to  serve,  and  from 
whom  he  looked  for  protection  and  help.  It  ha*  al- 
ready been  stated,  that  after  the  Sabine  war  and  the 
union  of  the  people  of  Romulus  and  Tatius,  the  citi- 
zens were  distributed  into  three  tribes,  to  which  were 
given  the  names  of  Ramnes,  Titienses,  and  Luceres  ; 
these  three  primitive  tribes  were  subdivided  into  thirty 
curia,  ten  in  each  tribe.  In  the  national  assembly  the 
people  were  called  together  in  their  curia :  the  votes 
of  the  householders  in  each  curia  were  taken  in  the 
separate  curia ;  and  the  votes  of  the  greater  number 
of  tho  thirty  curia  determined  tho  business  before  the 
assembly.  This  assembly  was  called  the  ComUta  Cu- 
riata.  Besides  this  popular  assembly,  there  was  a  se- 
lect and  perpetual  council,  called  the  senate.  At  its 
first  institution  it  was  composed  of  a  hundred  chief 
men  of  the  Patrician  order.  Ten  of  these  were  of 
higher  rank  than  the  rest ;  and  to  one,  the  chief  of  all, 
was  intrusted  the  care  of  the  city  whenever  the  king 
should  be  absent  in  war.  After  the  completion  of  the 
union  with  the  people  of  Tatius,  the  senate  was  doubled 
by  the  addition  of  a  hundred  Sabines;  and  the  first 
Tarquinius  added  a  third  hundred  to  the  ancient  num- 
ber. The  senators  admitted  by  Tarquinius  were  call- 
ed "  Fathers  of  the  Less  Houses  or  Kins"  (Patrtt 
Minor um  Gentium) ;  and  the  old  senators,  "  Fathers 
of  the  Greater  Honses  or  Kins"  (Patres  Majorum 
Gentium).  Such  is  a  correct,  although  imperfect  out- 
|  line  of  the  forms  of  the  primitive  coustitution. — Ths 
leading  feature  in  this  outline  is  the  position  that  the 
original  population  of  Rome  waa  composed  only  of  the 
Patrician  order  and  their  Clients.  Upon  this  state- 
ment  all  our  authorities  arc  agreed,  either  by  express 
assertion  or  implied  consent.  But  this  statement  it 
generally  accompanied  by  another,  arising  from  a  false 
conception,  which  has  obscured  and  embarrassed  the 
whole  course  of  early  Roman  history.  The  Clients 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Plebeians. 
They  are  conceived  to  have  been  called  Plebeians  as  a 
body,  in  opposition  to  the  Patrician  body,  but  Clients 
individually,  in  relation  to  their  particular  patrons 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  explicit  statement  of  Dionysius, 
and  of  Plutarch,  who  has  followed  his  authority  ;  and 
I  this  view  of  the  matter  has  been  adopted  without 
question  by  modern  writers.  This,  however,  is  a  pos- 
itive error.  The  Plcbs,  or  Commonalty,  was  of  more 
recent  origin  ;  and  the  Plebeians,  in  their  civil  rights, 
held  a  middle  place  between  the  ruling  Patricians  and 
their  dependant  clients.  One  proof  of  this,  and  per- 
haps tho  strongest  that  can  be  adduced,  is  drawn  from 
the  nature  of  the  Comitia  Cm  iota.  This  gTeat  na- 
tional council  was  the  most  important  of  all  the  insti- 
tutions connected  with  the  eurta.  At  its  first  origin, 
and  as  long  as  it  continued  to  have  a  real  existence; 
it  was  composed  exclusively  of  the  Patrician  order. 
(Dion.  Hat.,  2,  21.)  It  cannot  be  thought  Strang 
that  the  Client.,  an  inferior  order  or  roe-:,  personalh 
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Jependaitt  on  individuals  of  tbe  Patrician  body,  should 
not  appear  in  tbe  supreme  council  of  the  state.  The 
great  distinction  which  demands  our  attention  is  this, 
that  the  Plebeians  were  still  more  certainly  excluded 
f*om  it.    Even  when  the  Plebeian  state  had  grown  up 
to  such  magnitude  and  importance  that  it  had  its  pe- 
culiar magistrates,'  and  was  become  a  chief  element 
in  the  constitution  of  the  commonwealth,  even  then 
tbe  Comitia  Curiata  were  exclusively  Patrician,  and 
the  Plebeians  had  no  part  in  them.    The  fact  was,  that 
the  distribution  of  the  people  into  tribes  and  curiae, 
and  the  still  farther  division  into  Genie*,  or  Houses, 
had  respect  only  to  the  original  stock  of  the  nation  ; 
and  this  original  stock  kept  itself  distinct  from  the 
body  of  new  citizens,  which  was  added  by  conquest, 
or  sprung  up  insensibly  from  other  causes.    The  Cli- 
ents, inasmuch  as  they  were  attached  to  individual 
Patricians,  were  attached  to  tbe  Gentes ;  and  so  may 
be  considered,  in  this  sense,  as  included  in  the  greater 
divisions  of  curias  and  tribes  ;  although  it  is  manifest 
that  they  could  not  appear  as  members  of  the  curia, 
when  these  were  called  together  as  the  component 
parts  of  the  sovereign  popular  assembly.    But  tbe 
Plebeians  grew  up  as  a  separate  body  by  the  aide  of 
the  original  Patrician  citizens,  and  were  never  incor- 
porated in  their  peculiar  divisions.    They  were  not 
members  of  the  Gentes.  or  of  the  curie,  or  of  the  three 
tribes ;  consequently  they  had  no  share  in  the  Comi- 
tia Curiata  ;  and  this  assembly,  in  which  resided  the' 
supreme  power  of  the  elate,  was,  aa  we  have  already 
said,  exclusively  Patrician.    It  is  needless  to  insist 
upon  the  importance  of  this  distinction  to  a  right  view 
of  the  constitution,  and  of  ita  successive  changes  ; 
and,  indeed,  to  a  right  notion  of  the  whole  internal 
history,  which,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  is  made  up 
of  the  struggles  of  the  Patrician  and  Plebeian  orders. 
Yet  this  distinction  waa  overlooked  by  all  the  writers 
on  Roman  history ;  and  they  suffered  themselves  to 
be  misled  by  the  superficial  theory  of  Dionysius,  who 
represented  the  government  of  Home  as  thoroughly 
democratic*]  from  the  very  foundation  of  tbe  city,  and 
conceived  tbe  public  assembly  to  be  composed  of  the 
whole  male  population  of  the  atatc,  with  the  exception 
of  household  slaves. 


5.  Of  the  Patrician  Gentes  or  Houses. 

The  Patrician  citizens  of  Rome  were  all  compre- 
hended in  certain  bodies  which  were  called  Gentes 
(Kina  or  Houses).  The  word  Kin  would  be  the  most 
ezsct  translation  of  Gens  ;  but  as  this  word  is  nearly 
obsolete,  except  in  particular  phrases,  and  as  the  trans- 
lators of  Niebuhr  have  rendered  Gens  by  House,  the 
latter  term  is  now  generally  adopted.  (Philol.  Muse- 
um, No  2,  p.  348.)  The  members  of  the  same  Gens 
were  called  Gentiles.  In  each  house  were  contained 
several  distinct  families.  It  is  probable  that  these 
families  were  originally  single  households  ;  but  where 
their  numbers  increased,  they  became  families  in  the 
wider  acceptation  of  the  term.  From  the  etymology 
of  tbe  terra  Gens,  it  is  evident  that  a  connexion  by 
birth  and  kindred  was  held  to  subsist  among  all  the 
members  of  the  same  house.  The  name  of  the  bouse 
teems  always  to  have  been  derived  from  some  mythic 
hero ;  and  intthe  popular  belief,  the  hero  from  whom 
the  bouse  waa  named  waa  regarded  as  a  common  an- 
cestor. Thus  the  Julian  house  was  regarded  as  the 
progeny  of  Julus,  tbe  son  of  iEneas  ( Dion.  Hal.,  1,  70. 
—Virg.,  Jin.,  6,  789)  ;  and  the  Valerian  house  was 
derived  from  Volesus,  a  Sabine  warrior,  and  compan- 
ion of  Tatiua.  (Dion.  Hal.,  2,  46.)  Even  those 
whose  superior  information  enabled  them  to  reject 
diese  fabulous  genealogies,  adhered  to  the  notion  of 
an  original  connexion  by  birth ;  and  a  fictitious  and 
.onventional  kindred  was  acknowledged  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  aame  house.  In  describing  this  kindred 
of  the  Gentiles  as  fic.itious  and  conventional,  we  do 
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not  mean  to  assert  that  in  no  case  did  such  i  too 
nexion  really  exist.    No  doubt  what  were  caDei 
Houses  were  first  formed  by  natural  conaanguurtj. 
But  it  is  probable  that  these  natural  'alliances  hid  sag 
gested  an  artificial  arrangement,  and  that  families  a 
akin  to  one  another  had  been  distributed  «4o  bouses  »* 
some  legialative  power.    This  will  appear  eertaa,* 
we  shall  be  convinced  of  the  existence  of  the  franc 
numerical  divisions  which  will  be  ei plained  pntttsij. 
If  it  be  true  that  originally  each  curia  contained  tea 
gentes,  and  each  gens  ten  householders,  it  is  obnws 
that  thia  exact  division  must  have  been  made  arbitrari- 
ly.   A  precisely  similar  division  exisilcd  among  tW 
ancient  Athenians.    The  Eupatridss,  a  body  whkb 
corresponds  to  the  Patrician  order  at  Rome,  were  & 
vided  into  four  Phyla*,  which  correspond  to  tbe  lira 
Roman  tribes  ;  each  Phyla?  into  three  Phratric,  wluck 
correspond  to  tbe  Curias ;  and  each  Pbratria  into  tin* 
ty  Genea  or  Houses ;  so  that  the  tots]  number  a 
Houses  was  three  hundred  and  sixty.    The  AtaewM 
Houses  were  distinguished  by  names  of  a  potronyauc 
form,  which  were  derived  from  some  hero  or  mythk 
ancestor.   But,  notwithstanding  this  fictitious  kindred, 
and  though  all  the  terms  which  expressed  tbe  rtlmot 
were  derived  etymologically  from  the  notion  of  con- 
nexion by  birth,  the  authorities  from  which  we  draw 
our  precise  knowledge  of  the  institution  directly  ana1 
pointedly  deny  the  reality  of  such  a  connexion,  aod 
ascribe  tbe  origin  of  the  Genea  to  an  arbitrary  di- 
vision.   (Pollux,  8,  9,  1 11.  — Harpocratwn,  s.  t.  vcv- 
vijrat. — Nubvkr,  vol.  1,  note  795.)    Tbe  great  boai 
of  union  among  the  members  of  a  House  was  a  panic* 
nation  in  its  common  religious  rites.    It  seem*  thai 
each  House  had  its  peculiar  solemnities,  which  were 
performed  st  a  stated  time  and  place.    There  can  bt 
no  doubt  that,  at  a  fitting  age,  the  children  of  tbs 
Gens  were  admitted  to  these  solemnities,  and  publicly 
recognised  as  members  of  it ;  just  aa  in  Attica,  at  the 
feast  of  Apaturia,  Athenian  ciltzena  of  tbe  pore  blood 
were  admitted  and  registered  in  their  hereditary  Phra- 
tri«R. — We  have  spoken  of  the  Gentes  as  pertaining 
only  to  the  Patricians.    This  is  affirmed  opon  direct 
testimony.    (Lie.,  10,  8. — Niebukr,  vol  1,  p.  318, 
note  821.)    But,  in  making  this  sialemeui,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  constructions  of  a  similar  nature  ex- 
isted among  the  Plebeians,  which  had  then  origin  wber 
the  subject  and  municipal  towns  were  independent 
stales.    The  Gentile  connexions  of  the  Plebeians  wete 
older  than  their  character  as  Roman  citizens.  Thus, 
the  Csecilii,  though  Plebeians  at  Rome,  were  Patri- 
ciana  of  Prenesle,  and  claimed  as  the  ancestor  of  tber 
house  Calculus,  the  son  of  Vulcan.    The  distinction 
between  the  Patrician  and  Plebeian  Houses  wss,  in  the 
first  place,  that  every  Patrician  was  a  member  of  a 
House,  while,  among  the  Plebeians,  comparatively  t-ui 
few  families  could  claim  tbe  honours  of  hereditary  no- 
bility ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  tbe  Patrician 
Houses  were  constituent  elements  of  the  Roman  scale 
Their  existence  affected  the  constitution  of  the  gr+%x 
councils  of  the  nation,  the  Comitia  Curiata  ar.d  tbe 
senate,  and  their  internal  laws  and  usages  were  part 
of  the  common  law  of  tbe  Roman  people ;.  while  of 
tbe  Plebeian  Houses  the  state  took  no  cognizance^— 
The  nature  of  the  Roman  Gentes  may  be  illustrated 
in  some  points  by  the  analogy  of  tbe  Gaelic  dans.  AH 
who  belonged  to  the  Gens  or  to  the  Clan  bore  a  com- 
mon name.    But  as  the  clsn  contained  not  only  the 
freemen  or  gentlemen  of  the  clan,  the  DuimhrtMsalg, 
who  were  the  companions  of  the  chief  and  the 
ors  of  the  clan,  but  also  their  dependants,  to  wl 
was  left  their  scanty  tillage  a;  J  the  keeping  of  im 
cattle,  and  who,  if  ever  they  were  called  to  follow  it- 


warlike  array  of  tbe  clan,  were  imperfectly  arena 
placed  in  the  hindmost  ranks ;  so  the  Roman  GVas 
consisted  of  the  freebom  Patricans  and  of  their  CI 
And  our  theory,  that,  not* 
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Kindred  of  lac  Gentiltt,  the  Gentes  were  really,  in 
nan;*  caaes,  composed  of  families  which  had  no  na- 
tional consanguinity,  but  bad  been  arbitrarily  arranged 
in  ibem.  will  appear  leas  arrange  when  we  remember 
thai  not  only  the  DuinhetpataU,  but  tbe  meanest  fol- 
lowers of  a  Highland  clan,  claim  kindred  with  their 
chief,  although,  in  many  caaes,  it  may  be  shown,  by 
the  strictest  historical  evidence,  that  the  clief  and  his 
blood  relations  are  of  an  entirely  different  race  from 
tbe  rest  of  the  clan.  The  clansmen  are  Gaela  or  Cells, 
while  the  chief  is  not  unfrequently  of  Norman  descent. 
(Maiden  $  Roman  Hutory,  p.  123,  tcqq.) 

Komulid^k,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  Roman  peo- 
ple from  Romulus,  their  first  king,  and  the  founder  of 
tbe  city.    ( Vtrg.,  £n. ,  8,  638.) 

Romulus,  according  to  the  old  poetic  legend,  was  the 
son  of  Mars  and  Ilia  or  Rea  Silvia,  daughter  of  Numitor, 
and  was  born  at  the  same  birth  with  Remus.  Amulius, 
who  had  usurped  the  throne  of  Alba;  in  defiance  of  the 
right  of  his  elder  brother  Numitor,  ordered  the  infants 
to  be  thrown  into  tho  Tiber,  and  their  mother  to  be 
buried  alive,  the  doom  of  a  vestal  virgin  who  violated 
her  vow  of  chaatity.    Tbe  river  happened  at  that  time 
to  have  overflowed  its  banks,  ao  that  tbe  two  infanta 
were  not  carried  into  tbe  middle  of  tbe  stream,  bat 
drifted  along  tno  margin,  till  the  basket  which  contain- 
ed them  became  entangled  in  tbe  roots  of  a  wild  vine 
at  tbe  fool  of  ibe  Palatine  HilL   At  thia  lime  a  she- 
wolf,  coming  down  to  tbe  river  to  drink,  auckled  the 
infants,  and  carried  them  to  ber  den  among  tbe  thickets 
hard  by.  Here  they  were  found  by  Faust ul us,  the  king's 
herdsman,  who  took  them  home  to  hia  wife  Laurentta, 
by  whom  they  were  carefully  nursed,  and  named  Romu- 
lus and  Remus.    The  two  youths  grew  up,  employed  in 
the  labours,  the  sports,  and  the  perils  of  the  pastoral  oc- 
cupation of  their  foster-father.    But,  like  the  two  sons 
of  Cymbeline,  their  royal  blood  could  not  be  quite  con- 
cealed.   Their  auperior  mien,  courage,  and  abilities 
toon  acquired  for  them  a  decided  superiority  over 
their  young  compeers,  and  they  became  leaders  of  the 
youthful  herdsmen  in  their  contests  with  robbers  or  with 
rivals.    Having  quarrelled  with  the  herdsmen  of  Nu- 
mitor, whose  Hocks  were  accustomed  to  graze  on  tbe 
neighbouring  hill  Avcntinus,  Remus  fell  into  an  am- 
buscade, and  was  dragged  before  Numitor  to  be  pun- 
ished.   While  Numitor,  struck  with  tbe  noble  bearing 
oi  the  youth,  and  influenced  by  the  secret  stirrings  of 
nature  within,  was  hesitating  what  punishment  to  in- 
flict, Romulus,  accompanied  by  Fsualulus,  haatened  to 
.he  reacue  of  Remus.    On  their  arrival  at  Alba,  the 
secret  of  their  origin  was  discovered,  and  a  plan  waa 
apeedily  organized  for  the  expulsion  of  Amulius,  and 
the  restoration  of  their  grandfather  Numitor  to  his 
throne.    This  was  soon  accomplished ;  but  the  twin- 
brothers  fell  little  disposition  to  remain  in  a  subordi- 
nate position  at  Alba,  after  ibe  enjoyment  of  the  rude 
liberty  and  power  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
among  their  native  hills.    They  therefore  requested 
from  their  grandfather  permission  to  build  a  city  on 
tbe  banks  of  the  Tiber,  where  their  lives  had  been  ao 
miraculously  preserved.    Scarcely  had  thia  permission 
been  granted,  when  a  contest  aroae  between  the  two 
brothers  respecting  tbe  site,  the  name,  and  the  sover 
eignty  of  the  city  which  they  were  about  to  found. 
Romulus  wished  it  to  be  built  on  tbe  Palatine  Hill,  and 
to  be  called  by  hia  name ;  Remus  preferred  the  Aven- 
tine,  and  his  own  name.    To  terminate  their  dispute 
amicably,  tbey  agreed  to  refer  it  to  tbe  decision  of  the 
gods  by  augury.    Romulus  took  his  station  on  the  Pal- 
atine Hill,  Kemus  on  the  Aventine.    At  sunrise  Remus 
saw  six  vultures,  and  immediately  after  Romulus  saw 
twelve.    The  superiority  was  adjudged  to  Romulus, 
because  he  had  aeen  the  greater  number;  against 
which  decision  Remos  remonstrated  indignantly,  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  first  received  an  omen.  Rom- 
ulus then  proceedod  to  mark  out  the  boundaries  for 


tbe  wall  of  the  intended  city,  yhis  was  done  by  a 
plough  with  a  brazen  ploughahare,  drawn  by  a  b^U 
and  a  heifer,  and  ao  directed  that  the  furrow  shoaid 
fall  inward.  The  plough  was  lifted  and  carried  over 
the  apacea  intended  to  be  left  for  gates ;  and  in  ibis 
manner  a  aquare  space  was  marked  out,  including  the 
Palatine  Hill,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  land  at  its 
base,  termed  Roma  Quadra/a.  Thia  tookpb>c^on  the 
21  at  April,  on  the  day  of  the  festival  of  Pales,  the 
goddess  of  shepherds.  While  the  wall  was  beginning 
to  rise  above  tbe  surface,  Remus,  whose  mind  was  still 
rankling  with  his  discomfiture,  leaped  over  it,  scorn- 
fully saying,  "Shall  auch  a  wall  as  that  keep  y*»ur 
city  !"  Immediately  Romulus,  or,  as  others  say,  Ce- 
ler,  who  had  charge  of  erecting  that  part  of  the  will, 
struck  him  dead  to  the  ground  with  the  implement 
which  he  held  in  his  band,  exclaiming,  "  So  por-eh 
whosoever  shall  hereafter  overleap  these  ramparts." 
Bv  ibis  event  Romulus  was  left  tbe  sole  sovereign  of 
the  city ;  vet  he  felt  deep  remorse  at  his  brother's 
fate,  buried  him  honourably,  and,  when  he  sat  to  ad- 
minister justice,  placed  an  empty  aeat  by  bis  side,  v»ilh 
a  sceptre  and  crown,  as  if  acknowledging  the  right  of 
his  brother  to  lite  possession  of  equal  power.  To 
augment  aa  apeedily  aa  possible  the  number  of  his  sub- 
jects, Romulus  set  apart,  in  his  new  city,  a  place  of 
refuge,  to  which  any  man  might  flee,  and  be  there  pro- 
tected from  his  pursuers.  By  this  device  the  popula- 
tion increased  rapidly  in  males,  but  there  was  a  great 
deficiency  in  females;  for  the  adjoining  states,  regard- 
ing the  followers  of  Romulus  aa  little  better  than  a 
ko.de  of  brigands,  refused  to  sanction  intermarriages. 
But  the  schemes  of  Romulus  were  not  to  be  so  frus- 
trated.   In  honour  of  the  god  Consus,  he  proclaimed 

Simcs,  to  which  he  invited  tbe  neighbouring  siitcs. 
real  numbers  came,  accompanied  by  their  families ; 
and,  at  an  appointed  signal,'  the  Roman  youth,  rushing 
suddenly  into  the  midat  of  the  spectators,  snatched  up 
the  unmarried  women  in  their  arms,  and  carried  them 
off  by  force.  This  on  I  rage  was  immediately  resented, 
and  Romulus  found  himself  involved  in  a  war  with  all 
the  neighbouring  states.  Fortunately  for  Rome,  thoi 
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those  alates  bad  sustained  a  common  injury,  they  d 
not  unite  their  forcea  in  the  common  cause.  They 
fought  singly,  and  were  each  in  turn  defeated ;  Cae- 
nina,  Crustumerium,  and  Antemnaa  fell  successively 
before  the  Roman  arma.  Romulus  slew  with  his  own 
hands  Acron,  king  of  Csnina,  and  bore  off  his  spoils, 
dedicating  them,  as  $pelia  opima,  to  Jupiter  Feretrius 
The  third  part  of  tbe  landa  of  the  conquered  towns  was 
seized  by  the  victors ;  and  such  of  the  people  of  these 
towns  aa  were  willing  to  remove  to  Rome  were  re- 
ceived as  free  citizens.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Sa- 
binea,  to  avenge  the  insult  which  they  had  sustained, 
had  collected  together  forces  under  Titus  Tatius,  king 
of  the  Quiritea.  The  Romans  were  unable  to  meet 
so  strong  an  army  in  the  field,  and  withdrew  within 
their  walls.  Tbey  had  previously  placed  their  flocka 
in  what  they  thought  a  place  of  aafety,  on  the  Capito- 
line  Hill,  which,  strong  aa  it  waa  by  nature,  they  bad 
atill  farther  secured  by  additional  fortifications.  Tar- 

Eeia,  the  daughter  of  the  commander  of  that  fortress, 
aving  fallen  into  tbe  bands  of  the  Sabines,  agreed  tc 
betray  the  acceas  to  the  hill  for  the  ornaments  they 
wore  upon  their  arms.  At  their  approach  ahe  opened 
the  gate,  and,  as  they  entered,  they  crushed  her  to 
death  beneath  their  shield*.  From  her  the  cliff  of  the 
Capitoline  Hill  was  called  the  Tarpcian  Rock.  The 
attempt  of  the  Romans  to  regain  thia  place  of  strength 
brought  on  a  general  engagement.  The  combat  waa 
long  and  doubtful.  At  ono  time  the  Romans  were 
almost  driven  into  tbe  cilv,  which  the  Sabines  were 
on  the  point  of  entering  along  with  them,  when  fresh 
courage  was  infused  into  the  fugitives  in  consequence 
of  Romulus  vowing  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Stator,  and  by 
a  stream  of  water  which  rushed  out  of  the  temple  a 
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--wit,  and  swept  *way  the  Sabinee  from  the  gale. 
The  bloody  struggle  w«  renewed  during  sereral  suc- 
cessive days,  with  various  fortune  and  great  mutual 
•laughter  At  length,  (he  Sabine  women  who  had 
been  earned  away,  and  who  were  now  reconciled  to 
their  fate,  rushed  with  loud  outcries  between  the  com- 
batants, imploring  their  husbands  and  their  fathers  to 
•pare  on  each  side  those  who  were  now  equally  dear. 
Both  parties  paused  ;  a  conference  began,  a  peace  was 
concluded,  and  a  treaty  framed,  by  which  the  two  na- 
tions were  united  into  one,  and  Romulus  and  Tatius 
Became  the  joint  sovereigns  of  the  united  people.  But, 
though  united,  each  nation  continued  to  he  governed  by 
its  own  king  and  senate.  During  the  double  sway  of 
Romulus  and  Tatius,  a  war  was  undertaken  against 
the  I^tin  town  of  Camera,  which  was  reduced  and 
nude  a  Roman  colony,  and  its  people  were  admitted 
into  the  Roman  state,  as  had  been  done  with  those 
whom  Romulus  previously  subdued.  Tatius  was  soon 
afterward  slain  by  the  people  of  Laorentum,  because 
be  had  refused  to  do  them  justice  against  his  kinsmen, 
who  had  violated  the  laws  of  nations  by  insulting  their 
ambassadors.  The  death  of  Tatius  left  Romulus  sole 
monarch  of  Rome.  He  was  soon  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Fidena*.  a  Tuscan  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber.  This  people  he  likewise  overcame,  snd  placed 
in  the  city  a  Roman  colony.  Thia  war,  eitending  the 
Roman  frontier,  led  to  a  hostile  collision  with  Veii,  in 
which  he  was  also  successful,  and  deprived  Veii,  at 
that  time  one  of  the  most  powerful  cities  of  Etruria, 
of  a  large  portion  of  its  territories,  though  he  found  that 
the  city  itself  was  too  strong  to  be  taken.  The  reign 
of  Romulus  now  drew  near  its  close.  One  dav, 
while  holding  a  military  muster  or  review  of  his  army, 
on  a  plain  near  the  lake  Capra,  the  sky  was  suddenly 
overcast  with  thick  darkness,  and  a  dreadful  tempest 
of  thunder  and  lightning  arose.  The  people  fled  in 
dismay;  and,  when  the  storm  abated,  Romulus,  over 
whose  head  it  bad  raged  most  fiercely,  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  A  rumour  was  circulated,  that,  during  the 
tempest,  he  had  been  carried  to  heaven  by  his  father, 
the  god  Mars.  This  opinion  was  speedily  confirmed 
by  the  report  of  Julius  Proculus,  who  declared  that, 
at  he  waa  returning  by  night  from  Alba  to  Rome, 
Romulus  appeared  unto  him  in  a  form  of  more  than 
mortal  majesty,  and  bade  him  go  and  tell  the  Romans 
that  Rome  was  destined  by  the  gods  to  be  the  chief 
city  of  the  earth  ;  that  human  power  should  never  be 
able  to  withstand  her  people  ;  and  that  he  himself  would 
be  their  guardian  god  Quihnus.  (Plut,  Vtt.  Rom — 
Lie  ,  1,  4,  *eqq. —  Dion.  Hal.,  dec.) — So  terminates 
what  may  be  termed  the  legend  of  Romutus,  the  found- 
er and  first  king  of  Rome.  That  auch  an  individual 
jever  existed  is  now  very  generally  allowed,  and,  of 
course,  the  whole  narrative  is  entirely  fabulous.  As 
to  Romulus  were  ascribed  all  those  civil  and  military 
institutions  of  the  Romans  which  were  handed  down 
by  immemorial  tradition  ;  those  customs  of  the  nation 
to  which  no  definite  origin  could  be  assigned ;  so  to 
Noma  were  attributed  all  the  ordinances  and  establish- 
ments of  the  national  religion.  As  the  idea  of  the  an- 
cient polity  was  imbodied  under  the  name  of  Romu- 
lus, so  was  the  idea  of  the  national  religion  under  the 
name  of  Numa.  The  whole  atory  of  Komulus,  from 
the  violation  of  his  vestal  mother  by  Mars,  till  the  end 
of  his  life,  when  be  is  borne  away  in  clouds  and  dark- 
ness by  his  divine  parent,  is  essentially  poetical.  In 
this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  poetical  and  imaginative 
form  of  the  tradition  is  also  the  most  ancient  and  gen- 
nine  :  and  the  variations,  by  which  it  is  reduced  into 
something  physically  possible,  are  the  falsifications  of 
later  writers,  who  could  not  understand  that,  in  popu- 
lar legends,  the  marvellous  circumstances  are  not  the 
only  parts  which  are  not  historically  true,  'and  that,  by 
the  substitution  of  commonplace  incidents,  they  were 
•polling  a  good  poem  without  making  a  good  history. 
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;  Romulus,  the  founder  of  Rome,  is  merely  the  K<»m«r 
!  people  personified  as  an  individual.  It  was  the  ftsfa 
1  ion  in  ancient  tradilioc  to  represent  race*  and  nauoci 
as  sprung  from  an  ancestor,  or  composed  of  the  fol 
lowers  of  a  leader,  whose  name  they  continued  tc 
bear ;  while,  in  reality,  the  name  of  the  fictitious  chief 
waa  derived  from  the  name  of  the  people  ;  and  the 
transactions  of  the  nation  were  not  unfrequently  de- 
scribed as  the  exploits  of  the  simple  hero.  (H'tic 
tnpton's  History  of  Rome,  p  A,teqq. — Maiden  i  Hist 
Home,  p.  122,  t*qq  ) 

Romulus  Sii.vics,  I.  a  king  of  Alb*. — II.  Mosni- 
lus  Augustulus,  the  last  of  the  emperors  of  tbe  west- 
ern empire  of  Rome.    (Vid.  Augustulus.) 

Roxus,  a  king  of  the  latins,  who  expelled  the  Tyr- 
rhenians from  ihe  city  afterward  called,  from  him.  Ke- 
rns. (Plut.,  Vtt  Rom  —  Consult  remaiks  under  tbe 
article  Roma,  page  1172,  col.  1.) 

Rosrla  I.kx,  it  Thratnt,  by  L.  Roacius  Otbo,  toe 
tribune,  A.U  C.  685.    (Kid  Oiho  II.) 

RoiciixtTM,  a  fortified  port  on  tbe  coast  of  Brultiam, 
below  Syboris.  It  is  now  Rosteno  The  ba*en  of 
the  Thurians,  by  name  Roscia,  was  nearer  tbe  *«,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  small  river.  (//in.  Ant  — Prorof , 
Rer.  Goth  ,  3  —Crnmer't  Ane.  Italy+jol.  2,  p.  387.) 

Roscius,  I.  Q  ,  a  Roman  actor,  from  his  surname 
Gallus  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Gaul,  north 
of  the  Po,  although  educated  io  tbe  vicinity  of  Lanu- 
vium  and  Aricia.    He  was  so  celebrated  on  the  y  »g* 
that  his  name  has  become,  in  modern  times,  a  usual 
term  to  designate  an  actor  of  extraordinary  excellence. 
Cicero,  in  his  work  on  Divination  (1,  36),  makes  lus 
brother  Quinlus  aay  that  tbe  young  Roscius  waa  found 
one  night  in  his  cradle  enveloped  in  tbe  folds  of  a  ser- 
pent ;  that  his  father,  having  consulted  the  auspices 
respecting  this  prodigy,  they  told  him  that  bis  child 
would  attain  great  celebrity.    Quintus  adds,  that  a 
certain  Praxiteles  had  represented  this  in  sculpture, 
and  that  the  poet  Archias  had  celebrated  it  in  a  song. 
Roscius  had  some  defect  in  his  eyes,  and  is  therefore 
said  to  have  been  the  first  Roman  actor  woo  used  the 
Greek  mask  ;  tho  performers,  before  ibu,  using  only 
caps  or  beavers,  snd  having  their  faces  daubed  and 
dixguiscd  with  the  lees  of  wine,  as  aMhe  commence- 
ment of  the  dramatic  an  in  Greece.    And  yet,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  passage  of  Cicero,  tbe  mask 
was  not  invariably  worn  even  by  Roscius  :  "  Att," 
savs  Cicero,  "  depends  upon  the  face,  and  all  the  pow- 
er of  the  face  is  centred  in  the  eyes.    Of  this  our  old 
men  are  the  best  judges,  for  they  were  not  lavish  of 
their  applause  even  to  Roscius  in  a  ma*k  "  (D* 
Oral..  3,  69  )    Valerius  Maximus  (8,  7)  states,  that 
Roscius  studied  with  the  greatest  care  tbe  most  trifling 
gesture  which  he  was  to  mskc  in  public  ;  and  Cicero 
relates,  that  though  the  house  of  this  comedian  was  a 
kind  of  school  where  good  actors  were  formed,  yet 
Roscius  declared  that  he  never  had  a  pupil  with  wrjotn 
he  was  completely  satisfied.    If  Plutarch  be  correctly 
informed,  Cicero  himself  studied  under  this  great  ac- 
tor ;  he  was  certainly  his  friend  and  admirer.  Macro- 
bius  (Sat.,  2,  10)  informs  us,  that  Cicero  and  Rose  ma 
sometimes  tried  which  of  the  two  could  express  a 
thought  more  forcibly,  tbe  one  by  his  words,  or  the 
other  by  hia  gestures,  and  that  these  exercises  gave 
Roscius  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  art,  that  be  wrote  a 
work,  in  which  he  made  a  comparison  between  it  and 
eloquence.    The  same  author  mentions  that  Sytta,  the 
dictator,  to  testify  his  admiration,  sent  the  actor  a  gold 
ring,  a  symbol  of  equestrian  rank.    His  dailv  profits 
were  1000  denarii  (nearly  one  hundred  and  eighty  dol- 
lars). According  to  Pliny,  his  annual  Rains  were  aboa. 
twenty  thousand  dollars.   Roscius  died  about  63  B.C.  ; 
for,  in  Cicero's  defence  of  Archias,  which  was  deliv- 
ered A.U.  693,  tbe  death  of  Roacius  is  alluded  to  as 
a  recent  event.    (Horat.,  Eptst  ,  3,  1,  82.  —  Pint 
Vit.  Cic.-Dunlop$  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  591  V-U 
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Beztus,  *  native  ol  Ameria,  defended  by  Cicero  in  the 
brat  public  or  criminal  trial  in  which  that  orator  spoke. 
The  father  of  Roscius  had  two  mortal  enemies,  of  his 
own  name  and  district.  During  the  proscriptions  of 
Sylla,  he  was  assassinated  one  evening  while  return- 
ing borne  from  supper ;  and  on  the  pretence  that  he 
wa«  in  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  his  estate  was  pur- 
chased for  a  mere  nominal  price  by  Chrysogonus,  a 
favourite  slave,  to  whom  Sylla  had  given  freedom,  and 
whom  be  had  permitted  to  buy  the  property  of  Roscius 
as  a  forfeiture.  Part  Of  the  valuable  lands  thus  ac- 
quired was  made  over  by  Chrysogonus  to  the  Roscii. 
These  new  proprietors,  in  order  to  secure  themselves 
in  the  possession,  hired  one  Erucina,  an  informer  and 
prosecutor  by  profession,  to  charge  the  son  with  the 
murder  of  his  father,  and  they,  at  the  same  time,  sub- 
orned witnesses,  in  order  to  convict  him  of  the  parri- 
cide. Cicero  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  acquittal, 
and  was  highly  applauded  by  the  whole  city  for  his 
courage  in  espousing  a  cause  so  well  calculated  to 
give  offence  to  Sylla,  then  in  the  height  of  his  power. 
The  oration  delivered  on  this  occasion  is  atill  extant, 
and  must  not  be  confounded  with  another  that  has 
also  come  down  to  us  in  defence  of  the  tragedian 
Roscius,  and  which  involved  merely  a  question  of 
aril  right.  (Cic,  pro  Rose.  Amer.)  —  III.  Otho. 
(Vid.  Otho  II.) 

Rotomaocs,  a  city  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  at  a  la- 
ter period  the  capiul  of  Lugdunensis  Secunda.  Now 
Rouen.  (Ptol.) 

Roxana,  a  Bactrian  female,  remarkable  for  her  beau- 
ty. She  was  the  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  commander 
of  the  Sogdian  rock  for  Darius ;  and,  on  the  reduction 
of  this  stronghold  by  Alexander,  became  the  wife  of 
the  conqueror.  At  the  death  of  the  monarch  she  was 
enceinte,  and  was  subsequently,  delivered  of  a  son, 
who  received  the  name  of  Alexander  -Egus,  and  who 
was  acknowledged  as  king  along  with  Philip  Aridxus. 
Roxana  having  become  jealous  of  the  authority  of 
8tatira,  the  other  wife  of  Alexander,  destroyed  her  by 
the  aid  of  Perdiccaa ;  but  she  herself  was  afterward 
shut  up  in  Amphipolis,  and  put  to  death  by  Cassandcr. 
(P/uf\,  Vit.  Alts.— Quint.  Curt  ,8,  4.— Id.,  10,  6.— 
Tuttin,  13,  15,  dec.) 

Roxolani.    Vtd.  Rhoxolani. 

Rubsas  Promontoiicn,  a  promontory  mentioned 
by  Pytheas  (Plin.,  4,  13),  and  supposed  by  many  to 
be  the  same  with  the  North  Cape,  but  shown  by  Man- 
ner! to  correspond  rather  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
Curland.    (Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  800,  teqq.) 

Robi,  a  town  of  Apulia,  between  Canusium  and 
Bntuntun,  now  Ruvo.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
Rubuttini  and  Rubitini.  (Plin.,  8,  11.)  It  is  also 
referred  to  by  Horace  and  Frontinus.  (Herat.,  Sat., 
1,  6,  94 — Frontin  ,  it  Col  )  For  an  account  of  some 
interesting  discoveries  made  near  Rumo,  consult  Ro- 
manelli  (vol.  2,  p.  172.— Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  vol. 
S.  P  999). 

Rubicon,  a  small  stream  of  Italy,  falling  into  the 
Adriatic  a  little  to  the  north  of  Ariminum,  and  form- 
ing, in  part,  the  northern  boundary  of  Italia  Propria.  It 
▼as  on  this  laat  account  that  it  was  forbidden  the  Ro- 
tten generals  to  pass  the  Rubicon  with  an  armed  force, 
onder  the  most  dreadful  imprecations  ;  for  in  viola- 
ting this  injunction  they  would  enter  on  the  immedi- 
ate territory  of  the  republic,  and  would  be,  in  effect, 
declaring  war  upon  their  country.  Cwsar  crossed  this 
stream  with  his  army  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war,  and  narangued  bis  troops  at  Anminum.  When 
Augustus  subsequently  included  Gallia  Cisalpina  with- 
in the  limits  of  Italy,  the  Rubico.  sank  in  importance  ; 
and  in  modem  times  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  no- 
aitton  of  the  true  stream.  D'Anville  makes  it  corre- 
spond with  a  current  which,  formed  of  three  brooks,  is 
called  at  its  iiouth  Fiumesino.  A  formal  papal  de- 
ft ee,  howei  «r,  issued  in  1756.  decided  in  favour  of  the 
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Lusa;  but  popular  tradition  designates  the  Pita'tU 
as  the  true  stream,  and  this  river  best  suits  the  account 
we  have  of  the  situation  of  the  Rubicon.  (Mannert, 
Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  1,  p.  HM,stqq  —  Apptan,  Bill.  Civ., 

2,  135.— Suet.,  Cos.,  30.—  Plut.,  Vtt.  Cas  it  Pomp. 
—Ctc.  Phil.,  6,  3  —  Strab  .  227 .—Plin.,  3.  1*  ) 

RoBiojo,  a  goddess,    t  Vtd.  Robigo.) 

Rubo  or  Rhuoon,  a  river  of  Sarmatia,  now  tha 
Wmdau  according  to  Wilhelm  (Germanxtn,  und  sans 
Bewohner,  Weimar,  1823);  but,  according  to  Gossel- 
lin,  the  Niemen. 

Rvvim,  I.  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the  Ca- 
labri,  in  Iapygia,  and  below  Brundisium.  It  was  ren- 
dered famous  by  being  the  birthplace  ol  Eunius.  (Sil. 
Ital  ,  12,  393  —  Horat.,  Od ,  4.  8,  20.— Of  id,  A.  A., 

3,  409. — Strabo,  281  )  The  more  proper  form  of  the 
name  is  Rhodic,  the  appellation  being  one  of  Greek 
origin.  According  to  an  antiquarian  writer,  the  re- 
mains of  Rhudiae,  still  known  by  the  name  of  Itvgc, 
were  to  be  seen  close  to  those  of  the  town  of  Lup:» ; 
he  also  states,  that  these  towns  were  so  near  to  cacli 
other  that  they  might  be  said  to  form  but  one.  (Ant. 
de  Ferar.  de  tit.  Tapyg.,  p.  77. — Compare  D'Anville, 
Anal  Geogr.  de  Vltahe,  p.  230  —  Cramer's  Anc.  It- 
aly, vol.  2,  p.  308.)—  II.  A  town  of  Apulia,  in  Italy, 
placed  in  the  Tabula  Theodosiana  between  Canusium 
and  Rubi.  It  is  sometimes  called,  for  distinction' 
sake,  Rudiffi  (or  Rhudiv)  Peucetii*,  as  it  lay  in  the 
district  of  Peucetia  ;  the  other  Rudic  being  styled 
Rudtat  Calabria.  Romanelli  places  the  site  of  this 
town  at  Andria  (vol.  2,  p.  170. — Plin.,  3,  11—  Mela, 
2,  i.—Cramer't  Analnt  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  299) 

RuriNus,  I.  minister  of  state  to  the  Emperors  The- 
odosms  and  Arcadius,  and  a  native  of  Gaul.  He  was 
naturally  vindictive  and  cruel,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
stimulated  Theodosius  to  the  dreadful  massacre  ol 
Thessalonica.  After  the  death  of  this  monarch,  he 
aucceeded,  in  fact,  to  absolute  authority  over  the  East- 
ern empire  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius.  He  soon,  how- 
ever, fell  beneath  the  power  of  Stilicho,  general  under 
Honorius  in  the  Western  empire,  end  was  put  to  death 
by  the  army.  He  is  ssid  to  have  aspired  to  the  supreme 
authority.  —  II.  A  Latin  poet,  supposed  to  have  flour- 
iahed  about  the  aixth  century.  Cruquius  published  a 
small  poem,  which  he  attributed  to  Rufinus.  on  the  fa- 
ble of  Pasiphae,  which  he  found  in  an  old  manuscript. 
This  poem  is  composed  of  verses  written  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent measures  employed  by  Horace,  and  is,  therefore, 
sometimes  prefixed  to  editions  of  the  latter  poet.  It 
is  regarded  by  many  as  the  production  of  some  gram- 
marian, and,  probably,  of  the  same  Rufinus,  a  treatise 
on  metres  by  whom  still  remains,  as  well  as  a  small 
poem,  in  thirty-two  verses,  on  Lovo.  (Burmann,  An- 
thol.  Lot.,  vol.  1,  p.  513,  663  —  Srholl,  Hist  Lit. 
Rom.,  toI.  3,  p.  99  )— III.  A  grammarian  of  Antioch, 
alluded  to  in  the  previous  article.  Besides  the  works 
there  mentioned,  he  wrote  also  a  commentary  on  the 
metres  of  Terence. — IV.  An  ecclesiastical  writer,  o 
native  of  Concordia,  a  place  near  Aquileia.  By  some 
he  is  called  Toranius.  He  was  the  friend  of  St.  Je- 
rome, with  whom,  however,  he  had  at  one  tiuje  a  quar- 
rel on  points  of  doctrine.  His  death  occurred  A.D. 
408.  Rufinus  translated,  from  Greek  into  Latin,  Jo- 
sephns,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebtus, 
Ac;  besides  which,  he  left  some  treatises  in  defence 
of  Origen,  and  on  other  aubjccU.  His  works  were 
printed  at  Paris  in  1580. 

Roolt,  a  people  of  Gcrmanv,  on  the  coast  of  the  Si- 
nus Codanus,  between  the  Viadrus  or  Oder  and  tha 
Vistula,  and  aituate  to  the  west  of  the  Gothones. 
They  were  in  possession  of  the  isle  of  Rugia  (now  Ru- 
pert), where  the  goddess  Hertha  waa  worshipped  with 
peculiar  reverence.  Ptolemy  gives  Rhugium  as  their 
capital.  A l  a  aubsequent  period  they  founded  a  new 
kingdom  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Dat.une.  named 
after  tbem  Rugiland,  in  Austria  and  Upper  Hungary. 
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which  wu  overthrown  by  Odojccr. 
43  —  Jour.  Get,  50,  57  ) 

Ren  Lie  a,  a  native  of  Praencite,  auraaned  Rex,  who, 
saving  been  proscribed  by  Octavianua,  then  a  trium- 
vir, fled  to  the  army  of  Rutus,  and  became  a  fellow- 
soldicr  of  Horace.  Jealous,  however,  of  too  military 
advancement  which  the  latter  had  obtained,  Rupilius 
reproached  him  with  the  meanness  of  hi*  origin,  and 
Horace  therefore  retaliates  in  the  seventh  Satire  of 
(he  first  book,  where  a  description  u  given  of  a  suit 
between  this  Rupilius  and  a  certain  Persius,  tried  be- 
fere  Marcus  Brutus,  at  that  tune  governor  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor. (Compare  G truer,  ad  loc. — Duniop'*  Human 
Literature,  vol.  3.  p.  2M  ) 

Reran,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaul,  whose  territory 
answered  to  the  modern  Rovergue.  Their  chiof  city 
was  Segodunum.  now  Rhodes.  (C«ts  ,  B.  (#.,  1,  45. 
—Id.  tb,l,  7,  dtc  ) 

Rutilivb,  I.  Lupus,  a  rhetorician,  a  treatise  of 
whose,  in  two  books,  de  Figuns  Sentential  urn  tt  EL> 
euhntuM,  still  remains.    The  period  when  he  flour- 
ished is  uncertain.    A  false  reading  in  Quuitihan  (3, 
I,  21)  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  lie  w«s  con- 
temporary with  this  writer  ;  but  Rubnken  has  shown 
that,  in  this  passage  of  Quiuiilian.  we  must  lead  7u- 
Iiiiiu  for  Rutilius,  and  that  Rutilius  was  anterior  to 
Celsus,  who  lived  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Tbe 
work  of  Rutilius  already  alluded  to  is  extracted  and 
translated  from  a  work  by  a  certaiu  Gorgias,  a  Greek 
writer  contemporary  with  him,  and  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  celebrated  Gorgias  of  Leoniini. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Ruhnkon,  Luffd.  liat., 
1768,  8vo,  republished  by  Frolachcr,  Lip* ,  1831, 
8vo. — II.  Numalianue,  a  native  of  Gaul,  born  either 
at  Tolosa  {Toulouse)  or  Pictavii  {PoUurt),  and  wbo 
flourished  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  sud  commence- 
ment of  the  fifth  centuries  of  our  era.    We  have  an 
imperfect  poem  of  his  remaining,  entitled  Ittneranum, 
or  De  Reditu     It  is  written  in  elegiac  verse,  and, 
from  the  elegance  of  its  diction,  tbe  variety  and  beauty 
vl  its  images,  and  the  lone  of  feeling  which  pervades 
it,  assigns  its  author  a  distinguished  rank  among  the 
later  Roman  poets.    Ruulius  had  been  compelled  to 
make  a  journey  from  Rome  into  Gaul,  for  tbe  purpose 
of  visiting  his  estates  in  the  latter  country,  which  had 
been  ravaged  by  the  barbarians,  and  tbo  Itinerary  is 
intended  to  express  the  route  which  be  took  along  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.    Rutilius  is  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  prefect  at  Rome  wbcn  that  city 
was  taken  by  Alaric,  A.D.  410.    Ho  was  not  a  Chris- 
tian, as  appears  from  several  passages  of  bis  poem, 
though  the  heavy  complaints  made  by  him  against  the 
Jewish  race  ought  not,  as  some  editors  have  ima- 
gined, to  be  extended  to  tho  Christians.    Wo  have  re- 
maining of  this  poem  the  first  book,  and  sixty-eight 
lines  of  tbo  second  ;  and  perhaps  tbe  particle  pottut, 
in  the  first  line  of  the  first  book,  would  indicate  that 
the  commencement  of  this  book  was  also  lost.  Tbe 
rema'us  of  the  poetry  of  Rutilius  are  given  by  Bur- 
manr.  ard  Wernsdorff,  in  thoir  respective  editions  of 
tbo  PotUt\  Latini  Minorca.    There  are  also  separate 
stfV:ons. 

Rutdli,  a  people  of  Latium,  along  the  coast  bo- 
le *  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  They  were  a  small  corn- 
er) jnity  who,  though  perhaps  originally  distinct  from 
the  Lat.ns,  became  subsequently  so  much  a  part  of 
that  nation  that  they  do  not  require  a  separate  notice. 
Their  capital  was  Ardca,  and  Turnus  was  theu  prince, 
according  to  the  fable  of  tho  .Cncid,  wbcn  the  Trojans 
arrived  in  Iuly.    {Vid.  Ardea,  Latium,  Turnus.) 

Rimi-I*  (called  also  Riiupce,  Portus  Rttupu,  and 
Pot  tut  Rttupius),  a  harbour  on  tbe  coast  of  Brit- 
ain, famed  for  its  excellent  oysters.  It  is  generally 
considered  as  corresponding  to  Richborough,  though 
D'Anville  is  in  favour  of  Sandwich.  (Compare  Btde, 
1.  I,  "Rutub,,  nunc  corrupte  Reptaeottir m-  Rule 
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(Toe,  Germ.,  pirn  was  the  port  to  whicn  the  Romans  cotntntciiy 
came,  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Gaol,  tbe  harbocr  oa 
this  latter  aide,  whence  they  usually  started,  being  G» 
sonacum.  Thus  the  IlWanum  Manlimum  (p  486) 
says,  "  A  portu  Gttortacrnsx  m*\  for  turn  Rtiupum 
Stadia  CCCCL"  (46  geographical  miles).  It  ti  on 
this  account  that  the  name  of  the  Ritupisii  harbour 
frequently  occurs  in  the  later  writers.  The  lun.  Ant. 
(p.  463)  gives  the  same  statement  as  lb*  lun.  Marie, 
relative  to  tbe  passage  across  {Manner/,  Gtogr, 
vol.  2,  pi.  2,  p.  160.)  As  regards  the  Katnpisn  oys- 
ters, consult  Juvenal  (4,  141),  and  the  remarks  of  to* 
and  also  Pliny  (8,  64 ;  32.  6). 


Saba,  tbe  capital  of  tbe  Sebati,  in  Arabia  Felix, 
situate  on  a  rising  ground,  in  the  interior  of  the  i 
try,  and  in  a  northeastern  direction  from  tbe  ' 
of  Puduo  (Dsjcsan).  According  to  Strsbo  (778),  it 
was  also  called  Meruba,  and  in  this  he  n  followed  by 
later  writers,  wbo.  however,  give  tbe  more  correct 
form  Mariabe.  It  would  seem,  that  Manabe  is  a  gen- 
eral term  for  a  chief  city,  and  hence  we  find  store  than 
one  appearing  in  the  geography  of  Arabia.  Accord- 
ing to  Manocrt,  Saba  would  appear  to  correspond  with 
the  modem  Saadi  or  Saade.  (Geogr.,  vol  6.  pt.  I, 
p.  66.) 

Sabacmbb  or  Sa bacon,  a  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  in- 
vaded Egypt,  and  reigned  there  after  the  expulsion  of 
King  Amasis.    After  a  reign  of  fifty  year*  be  wai 
lemtied  by  a  dream,  and  retired  into  his  own  king- 
dom.   Diodorus  Siculus  states  (1,  66),  that  after  the 
departure  of  Sabachus,  there  was  an  anarchy  of  two 
years,  wbicb  was  succeeded  by  tbo  reign  of  twelve 
kings,  who.  at  their  joint  expense,  constructed  the  laby* 
rinlb.    (Consult  remarks  under  the  article  Psamrniti- 
chua.)   Tbe  name  of  Sabacon,  in  hieroglyphic  cbar> 
actors,  has  been  found  amid  the  ruins  of  Abydos 
(Boar,  ad  Herod.,  2,  36.) 

Sabai,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix,  represented  by 
some  of  tbe  ancient  writers,  espeaajly  the  poets,  as 
one  of  the  richest  and  happiest  nations  in  the  world, 
on  account  of  the  valuable  products  of  their  land. 
Another  name,  via.,  that  of  tbsHom«m*  (thought  to 
be  derived  fxotn  Himisr,  tbe  name  of  a  sovereign,  and 
which  signifies  the  red  king),  appears  in  a  later  age 
confounded  with  that  of  tbe  Sabx-an*.    {V%d.  Saba  ) 

Sabats,  a  town  of  Etruria,  northeast  of  Caere,  and 
not  far  from  the  site  of  the  present  llroxctano.  It  was 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  lake,  called  from  it  the 
Lbcub  Sabetinus.  The  town  was  said  to  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  it  was 
even  asserted,  that  in  calm  weather  its  rums  tmjiDt 
still  bo  seen  below  tbe  surface  of  the  water.  (Serum, 
de  Mirand.  Font.)  Columella  notice*  Um.  fish  of  the 
lake,  and  Froaiinoe  speaks  of  its  water  being  conveyed 
by  an  aqueduct  to  the  capital.  (Colttmcll.,  8,  16. — 
Front.,  de  Aquad.,  I.— Cramer'*  Ant.  Italy,  vol.  I, 
p.  236.) 

Sasatini,  a  people  of  Campania,  who  derived  then 
name  from  tbe  smell  river  Sebatus  that  flowed  ibr>m?r. 
their  territory.    1  bey  are  mentioned  by  Livy  (26,  33} 
among  the  Campanian  tribes  that  revolted  to  H»»qi 
bal.    (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  «47.) 

Sabatus,  a  river  rising  in  Ca 
into  Samnium.  where  it  joined  tbe 
venlum.    It  is  now  the  Sabbato.    (Cramer's  Am 
Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  247.) 

SababIus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  given  him,  ac- 
cording to  some,  by  tbe  Thracians  (Sckol.  ad  AtuL, 
Veep.,  v.  9),  or.  according  to  others,  by  the  Phrygi- 
ans. (Strabo,  470. — Sehol.  ad  Arutetpk.,  Av.,  v.  874. 
— Schoi.  ad  Lymt ,  v.  388.)  De  Sacy  irx  Lines  to  the 
opinion  that  the  root  of  this  appellation  may  be  round  • 
in  the  name  of  the  Arabian  city  Saba.    (Sana-  Cress 
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Kyattrt*  in  Piganumc,  vol.  2,  p.  95,  edit.  D« 

Sabbata  or  Sabbatha,  •  city  of  Arabia  Felix,  the 
capital  of  the  Cbatramatit*.  Moat  commentatora  oo 
the  Periplue,  in  which  mention  ia  made  of  it,  suppose 
it  to  be  the  same  with  Schibam  or  Scebam,  which  AN 
Ednei  places  in  Hadramaut,  at  four  stations,  or  a 
hundred  miles,  from  March.  ( Vincent's  Peripltu,  p. 
834.)  Mannert,  however, declarea  for  Mareb  (Geegr., 
vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  83).  The  modern  name  Mareb  will 
he  a  corruption  from  Mariaba,  a  name  common  to 
many  cilice  of  Arabia.  This  place  was  the  great  de- 
p6t  for  the  incense  trade.    (Vid.  Saba.) 

Sabklli.    Vid.  Sabini. 

S  a  bin  a,  Julia,  grand-niece  of  the  Emperor  Trajan, 
and  wife  of  Hadrian,  to  whom  she  became  united 
chiefly  through  the  means  of  the  Empress  Plolina. 
She  lived  unhappily  with  her  husband,  partly  from  ber 
own  asperity  of  temper,  and  partly,  perhaps,  from  the 
gross  vices  of  her  consort.  Hadrian's  unkindneaa  to 
her  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  her  death.  ( Vid. 
Hadrianus.) 

Sabmi,  a  people  of  Italy,  whoso  territory  lay  to  the 
northeast  of  Rome.  The  Sabinea  appear  to  be  gen- 
erally considered  aa  one  of  the  moat  ancient  indige- 
nous tribes  of  Italy,  and  one  of  the  few  who  preserved 
their  race  pure  and  unmixed.  (Strabo,  228.)  We 
are  not  to  expect,  however,  that  fiction  should  bare 
been  more  sparing  of  ita  ornaments  in  setting  forth 
their  origin,  then  in  the  case  of  other  nations  far  less 
interesting  and  less  celebrated.  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
ainoog  other  traditions  respecting  the  Sabines, 
one  which  supposes  them  to  have  been  a  col- 
ony of  tbe  Lacedajmoniana  about  the  time  of  Lycurgua 
(2,  49),  an  absurd  fable  which  baa  been  eagerly  caught 
op  by  the  Latin  poets  and  mvlhologi&ta.  (Sit.  Ital , 
15,  645  —  Ond,  Fast.,  1,  MQ.—Htjgin.,  «J>-  Serv.  ad 
£n.,  8,  638.)  Their  name,  according  to  Cato,  was 
derived  from  the  god  Sabua,  an  aboriginal  deity,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  ssme  ss  the  god  invoked  by  the  Latins 
in  the  expression  Medius  Fid i us.  (Cramcr'a  Anc. 
Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  297.) — The  Romans,  observes  Nio- 
bubr,  have  no  common  national  name  for  the  Sabinea, 
and  tbe  tribes  which  are  supposed  to  have  issued  from 
them  :  the  Istter,  whether  Marsiana  and  Peligniana,  or 
Samnites  and  Lucanians,  they  term  Sabelliana.  That 
these  tribea  called  themselves  Savini  or  Sabini  ia 
nearly  certain,  from  the  inscription  on  the  Samnite  de- 
narius coined  in  the  Social  war ;  at  leaat  aa  to  the 
Samnites.  whose  name  ia  in  every  form  manifestly,  and 
in  the  Greek  iaimrai  directly,  derived  from  Savini : 
but  the  uaage  of  a  people  whose  writings  have  perish- 
ed, like  everything  that  is  extinct  in  fact,  haa  lost  its 
rights.  I  think  myaelf  at  liberty  to  employ  tbe  term 
Sabellians  for  tbe  whole  race  ;  aince  tbe  tribea  which 
were  so  named  by  the  Romans  are  far  more  impor- 
tant than  tbe  Sabinea,  and  it  would  clearly  have  offend- 
ed a  Latin  ear  to  have  called  the  Samnites  Sabines 
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Sabelliana  were  the  most  widely-extended  and  tbe 
greatest  people  in  Italy.  The  Etruacana  had  already 
sunk,  aa  tbey  had  aeen  the  nations  of  earlier  greatness 
sink,  the  Tyrrhenians,  Umbriana,  and  Ausonians.  Aa 
the  Donans  were  great  in  their  colonies,  the  mother- 
country  remaining  little;  and  aa  it  lived  in  peace, 
while  tbe  tribea  it  sent  forth  diffused  themselves  widely 
by  conquests  snd  settlements,  so,  according  to  Cato, 
waa  it  with  the  old  Sabine  nation.  Their  original 
home  is  placed  by  him  about  Amiternum,  in  the  high- 
est Apennines  of  the  Abruxzo,  where,  on  Mount  Ma- 
iella,  tbe  anow  is  said  never  wholly  to  dissppear,  and 
where  the  mountain-pastures  in  summer  receive  the 
Apvliao  herds.  From  this  district  they  issued  in  very 
anc 'en  t  limes,  long  before  the  Trojan  war ;  and.  ex- 
pelling in  one  quarter  the  Aborigines,  in  another  the  I 
Cmbrana,  took  possession  of  the  territory  which  f or  | 


three  thouaand  years  has  oorne  their  Dane.  Out  of 
this  the  overflowing  population  migrated  tc  iiflereul 
parts.  It  was  an  Italian  religious  usage,  in  times  of 
severe  preaaure  from  war  or  pestilence,  to  vow  a  sa- 
cred apring  (per  tacruhi) ;  that  is,  all  the  creature* 
born  in  the  spring :  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  the  cat 
tie  were  sacrificed  or  redeemed,  the  youth  scut  out. 
(Ltv.,  33.  44  —  Fatut,  s.  v.  Momcrtim  —Dion.  lial.t 
I,  16.)  Such  a  vow  the  Romans  made  in  tbe  acconi 
year  of  the  second  Punic  war ;  but  only  as  to  tbeit 
flocks  and  herds.  (Lav.,  22,  9.)  Such  vow»,  the  tra- 
dition runs,  occasioned  the  sending  out  of  the  Sabine 
colony  :  tbe  soda  to  whom  each  was  dedicated  charged 
sacred  animals  to  guide  thorn  on  their  way.  One  col 
ony  waa  led  by  a  woodpecker,  the  bird  of  Mamera 
into  Picenum,  then  peopled  by  Pelagians  or  Liburni- 
ana ;  another  multitude  by  an  ox  into  the  land  of  the 
Opicana ;  thia  became  the  great  Samnite  people :  a 
wolf  guided  the  Hirpini.  That  colonies  issued  from 
Samnium  is  known  historically.  The  Frentani  ou  the 
Adriatic  were  Samnitea,  who  emigrated  in  the  course 
of  the  aecond  Roman  war ;  Samnitea  conquered  Cam- 

Eania  and  the  country  aa  far  aa  tho  Silarus;  another 
ost,  calling  themaelves  Lucanians,  subdued  snd  gave 
name  to  Lucania. — The  Italian  national  migrations 
came  down  like  others  from  the  North ;  and  Cato's 
opinion,  that  the  origin  of  all  tbe  Sabelliana  was  de- 
rived from  the  neighbourhood  of  Amiternum,  admits 
of  no  other  rational  meaning  than  that  the  most  ancient 
traditions,  whether  they  may  have  been  Sabine  or  Urn- 
brian,  assigned  that  district  aa  the  habitation  of  the 
people  that  conquered  Reale.  Dionysius.  indeed, 
seems  to  have  understood  Cato  as  having  derived  all, 
the  Sabines,  and,  consequently,  through  them  their  col- 
onies, from  a  aingle  village,  Teatrina,  near  Amiter- 
num, as  it  were  from  a  germe  ;  but  so  extravagant  an 
abuae  of  genealogy  ought  not  surely  to  be  imputed  to 
Cato's  aound  understanding.  He  must  have  known 
and  remembered  how  numerous  the  nation  was  at  the 
time  of  ita  utmost  greatness,  when  it  counted  perhaps 
millions  of  freemen.  At  Rcate,  in  the  Sabina,  in  the 
country  of  the  Maraians,  they  found  and  subdued  or 
expelled  the  Aborigines ;  about  Beneventum,  Opicana, 
and  probably,  therefore,  in  the  land  of  tbe  Hirpini  also. 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  they  dwelt  in  the  time  of 
the  Roman  kings,  low  down,  intermingled  with  the  Law 
ins,  even  south  of  the  Anio,  not  merely  at  Collatia  and 
Rcgillum,  but  also  on  two  of  the  Roman  bills.  Ware 
with  the  Sabinea  form  a  great  part  of  the  contents  in 
the  earliest  annala  of  Rome ;  but  with  the  year  306 
they  totally  cease,  which  evidently  coincides  with 
their  diffusion  in  the  south  of  Italy.  Towarda  this 
quarter  the  tide  now  turned,  and  tbe  old  Sabines  on 
the  Tiber  became  quite  inaignificant — Strictness  of 
morals  and  cheerful  contentcdneaa  were  the  peculiar 
glory  of  the  Sabellian  mountaineers,  but  especially  of 
the  Sabinea  and  tbe  four  northern  cantons  :  this  they 
preserved  long  after  the  ancient  virtue  had  diaappcared 
at  Rome  from  the  hearts  and  the  demeanour  of  men. 
Moat  of  the  Sabellian  tribe.*,  and  the  Sabines  them- 
selves, inhabited  open  hamlets ;  the  Samnites  and  tbe 
members  of  tbe  northern  confederacy  dwelt,  like  tbe 
Epirota,  around  the  fortified  aummita  of  their  hills 
where  a  brave  people  could  defend  the  approach* 
even  without  walla:  not  that  they  had  no  fortified 
towns,  but  the  number  waa  email. — The  Sabellians 
would  have  made  themaelves  master*  of  all  Italy,  had 
they  formed  a  united  or  even  a  firmly-knit  federal  state, 
which  should  have  laatingly  appropriated  its  conquest*, 
holding  them  in  dependence,  and  securing  them  by  col- 
onics. But,  unlike  the  Romans,  the  enjoyment  of  the 
greatest  freedom  waa  what  tbey  valued  the  bigheat ; 
more  than  greatness  and  power,  more  than  the  perm* 
nent  preservation  of  the  atato.  Hence  they  aid  not 
keep  their  transplaited  tribea  attached  to  the  mother- 
country  :  thev  became  forthwith  foreign,  and  frequently 
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hostile  lo  the  state  they  had  iss oed  from :  while  Rome, 
•ending  out  colonies  of  •mall  numbers,  was  sore  of 
their  fidelity  ;  and  by  means  of  these,  and  by  imparting 
dependant  civil  rights,  converted  a  far  greater  number 
of  subdued  enemies  into  devoted  subjects.  (Niebukr, 
History  of  Rome,  vol.  1,  p.  71,  teqq.,  Cambridge 
translation  )— In  fixing  the  limits  of  the  Sabine  terri- 
tory, we  must  not  sltcnd  so  much  to  those  remote 
times  when  they  reached  nearly  lo  the  gates  of  Rome, 
as  to  that  period  in  which  the  boundaries  of  the  differ- 
ent people  of  Italy  were  marked  out  with  greater  clear- 
ness scid  precision,  namely,  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
We  shall  then  find  the  Sabines  separated  from  Lalium 
by  the  river  Anio  ;  from  Etruria  by  the  Tiber,  begin- 
ning from  the  point  where  it  receives  the  former 
stream,  to  within  a  abort  distance  of  Otricoli.  The 
Nsr  will  form  their  boundary  on  the  side  of  Umbria, 
and  the»central  ridge  of  the  Apennines  will  be  tbeir 
limit  on  that  of  Picenum.  To  the  south  snd  southeast 
it  may  bo  stated  generally,  that  they  bordered  on  the 
iEqui  and  Vcitmi.  From  the  Tiber  to  the  frontiers 
of  the  latter  people,  the  length  of  the  Sabine  country, 
which  was  its  greatest  dimensions,  might  be  estimated 
at  1000  stadis,  or  120  miles,  Us  breadth  being  much 
less  considerable.  (Strabo,  228  —  Cramer' t  Ancient 
Italy,  vol.  I,  p.  300.) 

Sabinub,  Aulus.  a  Roman  poet,  the  friend  and  con- 
temporary of  Ovid,  and  lo  whom  the  last  six  of  the  he- 
roic epistles  of  that  bard  are  generally  ascribed  by 
commentators.  These  sre,  Psns  to  Helen,  Helen  to 
Pari*.  Lcanderto  Hero,  H*ro  to  Leaner.  Acontius  to 
Cydippe.  and  Cydippe  to  Acontius.  He  waa  the  au- 
thor, also,  of  several  answers  to  the  epistles  of  Ovid,  ss 
Ulysses  to  Penelope,  .Apneas  to  Dido,  Sec,  and  like- 
wise of  a  work  cm  Days,  which  his  death  prevented 
him  from  completing.  This  last-mentioned  produc- 
tion is  thought  by  some  to  have  given  Ovid  the  idea 
•f  hia  Fatli.  ( Bohr,  Gesrh.  Rom.  Lit ,  vol.  1.  p.  291  ) 

Sabis,  I.  a  river  of  Gallia  Rclgiea,  rising  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Ncrvii.  snd  falling  into  the  Mosa  (Maete) 
at  Nsmurcum  (Namur),  in  the  territory  of  the  Adust- 
ici.  It  is  nowthe  Sambre.  {Com.,  B.  G.,  2,  16,  18.) 
— II.  A  river  of  Carmania,  between  the  southern  prom- 
ontory of  Carmania  and  the  river  Andanis,  Man- 
nert  is  inclined  to  identify  it  with  the  Anamis,  which 
runs  by  the  city  of  Hormuza,  and  falls  into  the  Persian 
Gutf  near  the  promontory  of  Armozum.  (Mela,  3,  8. 
— Plin  ,  6.  23  )  It  is  also  called  the  Saganus. — III. 
A  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  rising  in  Umbria,  and  fall- 
ing into  the  Adriatic  north  of  the  Rubicon.  It  ia  now 
the  Satio.  At  its  mouth  lay  the  town  of  Savis,  now 
Torre  del  Savio. 

Sarrata,  a  city  of  Africa,  in  the  Regio  Syrtica, 
west  of  (Ea  and  eaat  of  the  Syrtis  Minor.  It  formed, 
together  with  Q2a  and  Leptis  Magna,  what  was  called 
Tripolis  Africana.  Justinian  fortified  it,  and  it  is  now 
Sabarl  or  Tripoli  Vecehio.  (Itin.  Anton. — Soltn.,  c. 
27— P/m  ,  5,  4  —Proeop,  JBdif.,  6,  4.) 

SabrTna,  also  called  Sabriana,  now  the  Severn  in 
England    (Plol—Tac,  Ann.,  12,  31.) 

Sac.*,  a  name  given  by  the  Persians  to  all  the  more 
northern  nationa  of  Asia,  but  which,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  designated  a  particular  people,  whose  territory 
was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Sogdiana,  north  and  east 
by  Scythia.  and  south  by  Bactrisna  and  the  chain  of 
Imaus.  Their  country,  therefore,  corresponds  in  some 
degree  to  Little  Bueharey  and  the  adjacent  districts. 
The  Sscas  were  a  wild,  uncivilized  race,  of  nomadic 
habits,  without  cities,  and  dwelling  in  woods  and  cavoa. 
(Herod  ,  7.  9  — Mela,  3,  7.— Plin.,  6,  17  —  Ammian. 
Murxell.,  33,  6.) — As  regards  the  origin  of  the  name 
Sara,  which  some  etymologists  deduce  from  the  Per- 
sian Staph,  "  a  dog,"  and  which  ihey  suppose  to  have 
t>ecn  used  as  a  term  of  contempt  for  a  people  of  dif- 
lerent  race  and  religion,  consult  remarks  under  the 
article  Scvthis. 
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Sacra  Insula,  an  island  in  the  Tiber,  not  far  treats 
its  mouth,  formed  by  the  separation  of  the  two  branch- 
es of  that  river.  It  received  its  name  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  snake's  hating  darted  on  shore  ber*, 
which  the  Romans  bad  brought  from  Lp  id  a  uras,  aup 
poaing  it  to  be  iEtculapius.    (Proeop.,  B.  G.,  1,  26.) 

Sacra  Via,  a  celebrated  etreet  of  Rome,  where  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  was  fabled  to  have  bee  n 
made  between  Romulus  and  Tatius.  It  led  (cou.  the 
Amphitheatre  lo  the  Capitol,  by  the  temple  of  ibeGod 
deaa  of  Peace  and  the  temple  of  Caesar.  The  tnum 
phal  processions  passed  through  it  to  the  Capitol 
(Horat.,  Od,  4, 2 —So/.,  1,  9  —  Lit.,  2,  13  —  Cic, 
Plane.,  7  —Att.,  Ep,  4,  3  ) 

Sacrum,  I.  Bellcm,  a  name  given  to  the  war  car 
ried  on  againat  the  Phocians,  for  their  sacrilege  in  re 
lation  to  the  aanctuary  at  Delphi.  (Via!.  Pfaocts.)- 
II.  Promontoriuin,  a  promontory  of  Spain,  now  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  called  by  Strabo  the  moat  westerly  pan 
of  the  earth.  It  waa  called  Sacrum  because  the  an- 
cients believed  this  lo  be  the  place  where  the  sun,  at 
his  setting,  plunged  his  chariot  into  the  sea.  (ihia, 
2,  6  —  Plin.,  4,  22.) — III.  Another  promontory,  on 
the  coast  of  Lycia,  near  the  Chelidonun  Islands,  and 
now  Cape  Keltdonia,  Thia  headland  obtained  great 
celebrity  from  its  being  commonly  looked  upon  as  the 
commencement  of  the  great  chain  of  Taurus,  which 
waa  accounted  to  traverse,  under  various  names,  the 
whole  continent  of  Aaia.  (Ptm.,  5,  27.)  But  Stra- 
bo observes,  that  Taurus  really  began  in  Cana  (St  rah , 
666) ;  and  other  geographers  even  supposed  it  to  com- 
mence with  Mycale.  (Arrian,  Exp.  Al.,  5,  5,  2.) 
The  modem  name  of  the  Sacred  Promontory  comes 
from  the  group  of  the  Chelidonian  Islands,  in  its  im- 
mediate vicinity,  to  which  we  have  already  referred 
(Cramer't  Ana  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  256  ) — IV.  Anothes 
al  the  southern  extremity  of  Corsica,  now  Cape  Car- 
lo. (Plat) 

Sadyatei,  one  of  the  Mcrmnadx,  who  reigned 
Lydia  12  years  after  hia  father  Gyges.    He  .made  war 
against  the  Milesians  for  six  years.    (Herod.,  1,  16.1 

SxriBtt,  I.  a  river  of  Spain,  between  the  Iberus 
and  the  Pillars  of  Herculea.  According  to  some,  it 
is  now  the  Crania  or  Senia ;  Ukert,  however,  makes 
it  the  same  with  the  Udubra  of  Pliny  and  the  Turu- 
lia  of  Ptolemy.  (Mela,  2,  6  )— II.  A  city  of  Spain 
(Hirpama  Tarraconentis),  in  the  territory  of  the  Oon- 
testani,  and  situate  on  a  height,  just  below  the  rivet 
Sucro  or  Xuear.  It  wss  a  muntcipium,  and  had  re- 
ceived a  Koman  colony,  from  which  latter  circum- 
stance it  took  the  name  of  Augusta.  Sir  lib  is  wss 
famed  for  its  linen  manufacture.  (Plin.,  19,  2. — Ca- 
lull.,  12  —Id.,  20,  14.— Sil.  Rat,  3,  373.)  The  Ara- 
biana  changed  the  name  to  Xativa.  (Marco,  Hup  . 
2,  6,  p.  118  —  Laborde,  Itin,  vol.  1,  p.  226.)  Since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  however, 
its  more  ususl  appellation  is  5.  Phelippe.  (Mannert, 
Geogr.,  vol.  1.  p.  425.— l/Aerf,  Geogr.,  toI.  2,  p.  405.1 

Saoaris.    Vid.  Sangaria. 

Saora  or  Saoras,  a  river  of  Magna  Grarcia,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Bruttit,  falling  into  the  Sin  as  Taxen- 
tinus,  a  ahort  distance  above  lie  Zephvruti  promonto- 
ry. It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Sagras  that  the  mem- 
orable overthrow  of  the  Crotoniata?  took  place,  when 
tbey  were  defeated  by  a  force  of  10,000  Locrians,  with 
a  small  body  of  Rhegiana.  So  extraordinary  a  result 
did  thia  appear,  that  it  gave  nae  to  the  proverbial  ex- 
pression, uXifiiertoa  ruv  hrl  lay  pa.  Among  other 
marvellous  circumstances  connected  with  this  event, 
it  waa  reported  that  the  issue  of  the  battle  was  known 
at  Olympia  the  very  day  on  which  it  waa  fought. 
(S/r«4.,  261.  —  Cicero,  N.  D.,  2,  2  —  Justin,  20, 
2  )  Geographer*  differ  much  aa  to  the  modem  river 
which  corresponds  with  this  celebrated  stream ,-  hot, 
"  ia  correct  in  affirming  that  lb*  mountain 
which  the  Alaro  takes  its  source  ia  *uU  called 
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Sap i,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  recognising  that 
river  aa  the  ancient  Sagras ;  more  especially  as  its 
situation  accords  perfectly  with  the  topography  of  Stre- 
bo.    (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  402.) 

Siouxtcm  or  Saoontus,  a  city  of  Hispania  Tar- 
raeonensia,  north  of  Valentia,  and  some  distance  be- 
low the  mouth  of  the  Iberus.  It  was  situate  on  a 
rising  ground,  about  1000  paces  from  the  shore;  Po- 
lybius  (3,  17)  says  seven  stadia,  Pliny  (3,  4)  three 
miles.  This  place  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
a  colony  from  Zacynthus  (TmukwOoc,  Zdyowroc.,  Sa- 
guntvt),  intermingled  with  Rutulians  from  Ardca. 
(Lav.,  21,  7,  14 .— Sil.  Ital.,  1,  291,  &c.)  It  became 
at  an  early  period  the  ally  of  the  Romans  (Polyb.,  3, 
80),  and  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Hannibal  previoua 
to  his  march  upon  Italy.  The  siege  lasted  eight 
months,  and,  being  an  infraction  of  the  treaty  with  the 
Romans,  led  at  once  to  the  second  Punic  war.  Han- 
nibal's object  was  to  prevent  the  Romans  retaining  so 
important  a  place  of  arms,  and  so  powerful  an  ally  in 
a  country  from  which  he  was  about  to  depart.  The 
desperate  valour  of  the  citixens,  who  chose  to  perish 
with  all  their  effects  rather  than  fall  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  deprived  the  conqueror  of  a  great  j>art  of  hia 
anticipated  spoils  ;  the  booty,  however,  which  he  saved 
from  this  wreck,  enabled  him,  by  his  liberalities,  to 
gain  the  affection  of  his  army,  and  to  provide  for  the 
execution  of  his  design  against  Italy.  (Liv.,  21,  8. — 
Mela.,  2.  6  —Diod.  Sic,  Eclog.,  25,  5  —  Sil.  Ital.,  13, 
673.)  Eight  years  after  it  was  restored  by  the  Ro- 
mans. (Lit.,  24,  42.— Plin.,  3,  5.)— Saguntum  was 
famous  for  the  cups  manufactured  there.  (Plin.,  35, 
12. — Martial,  4,  46,  dec.)  The  modern  Murtiedro 
'a  corruption  of  Muri  vetcres)  marks  the  ancient  city. 
(Manner!,  Geogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  428. —  Ukert,  Geogr., 
toI.  2,  p  415.) 

Sais.  a  city  of  Egypt,  aituate  in  the  Delta,  between 
be  Sebcnnytic  and  Canopic  amis  of  tho  Nile,  and 
nearly  due  west  from  the  city  of  Sebennytus.  It  was 
not,  indeed,  the  largest,  but  certainly  the  most  famous 
and  important  city  in  its  day  of  all  those  in  the  Delta 
of  Egypt.  This  pre-eminence  it  owed,  on  the  one 
band,  to  the  yearly  festival  celebrated  here  in  honour 
of  Ncith.  the  Egyptian  Minerva,  to  which  a  large  con- 
course of  spectators  was  accustomed  to  flock  (Herod  , 
2,  59)  ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  the  native  city,  the  capital,  and  (he  burying-place 
of  the  last  dynasty  of  the  Pharaohs.  (Herod  ,2,  169  ) 
For  the  purpose  of  embellishing  it,  King  Amasis  built 
a  splendid  portico  to  the  temple  of  Neith  in  this  city, 
far  surpassing  all  others,  according  to  Herodotus,  in 
circumference  and  elevation,  as  well  as  in  the  dimen- 
sions and  quality  of  the  stones :  he  also  adorned  the 
building  with  colossal  statues,  and  the  immense  figures 
of  Androsphinx.  Herodotus  likewise  informs  us,  that 
a  large  block  of  atone,  intended  for  a  shrine,  was 
brought  hither  from  Elephantis.  Two  thousand  men 
were  employed  three  whole  years  in  its  transportation. 
The  exterior  length  of  the  stone  was  twenty-one  cu- 
bits, its  breadth  fourteen,  and  ita  height  eight.  The 
inside  was  eighteen  cubits  and  twenty-eight  digits  in 
length,  twelve  cubits  in  breadth,  and  five  in  height. 
This  remarkable  edifice  was  placed  by  the  entrance  of 
tfj?  temple,  it  being  found  impossible,  it  would  seem, 
to  drag  it  within,  although  Herodotus  assigns  a  diffcr- 
et.t  reason  (2,  175). — When  Egypt  had  fallen  under 
the  Persian  power,  Memphis  became  the  new  capital, 
and  Sais  was  neglected.  It  did  not,  however,  fall  as 
low  »s  the  other  cities  of  the  Delta.  Strain),  even  in 
bis  dav--.  acknowledges  it  to  have  been  the  chief  city 
of  Lower  Egypt  ;  he  speaks  also  of  a  temple  of  Ncith, 
and  of  the  tomb  of  Psammitichus.  In  another  pas- 
sage, he  remarks,  that  somewhat  to  the  south  of  thia 
city  was  a  very  sacred  temple  of  Osiris,  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  that  deity  was  buried.  (Strab., 
M)2.)    Sais  was  also  famous  for  its  festival  of  lamps. 


I  The  modern  Sa,  with  its  ruins,  marks  the  site  ol  the 
!  ancient  Sais.— This  city  must  not  be  confounded  with 
another  more  easterly,  Sais,  commonly  called  Tarns. 
(Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p.  561,  teyq  ) 

Salamis,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  river  Asopus  by  Mo 
tboue.  Neptune  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  car* 
ried  her  to  an  island  of  the  iEgean,  which  afterward 
bore  her  name,  and  where  she  gave  birth  to  a  son  call- 
ed Cenchreus.  (Diod.  Sic.,  4,  72. — Compare  the  re- 
marks of  Sicbelis,  ad  Pausan.,  1,  35,  2.) — II.  An  isl> 
land  in  the  Sinus  Saromcus,  opposite  Eleusis  and  the 
coast  of  Attica,  and  aaid  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Salamis,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article.  It 
was  also  anciently  called  Scyras  end  Cychrea,  from 
the  heroes  Scyrua  and  Cychreus,  and  Pityussa  from 
its  abounding  in  firs.  (Strab.,  393.)  It  had  been  al- 
ready celebrated  in  the  earliest  period  of  Grecian  his- 
tory from  the  colony  of  the  ^Eacide,  who  settled  there 
before  the  siege  of  Troy.  (Strab.,  I.  c.)  The  pos- 
session of  Salamis,  as  wo  learn  from  Strabo,  was  once 
obstinately  contested  by  the  Atheniana  and  Mcgareans; 
and  he  affirms  that  both  parties  interpolated  Homer,  in 
order  to  prove  from  his  poems  that  it  had  belonged  to 
them.  Having  been  occupied  by  Athens,  it  revolted 
to  Megara,  but  was  again  conquered  by  Solon,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  by  Pisistratus.  (Plutarch,  Vtt.  So- 
lon.) From  this  period  it  appears  to  have  been  al- 
ways sohject  to  the  Atheniana.  On  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes,  they  were  induced  to  remove  thither  with 
their  families  ;  in  consequence  of  a  prediction  of  the 
oracle,  which  pointed  out  this  island  aa  the  scene  of 
the  defeat  of  their  enemiea  (Hcrodottu,  8,  56) ;  and, 
soon  after,  by  the  advice  of  Themistocles,  the  whobt 
of  the  naval  force  of  Greece  was  assembled  in  the  Bay 
of  Salamis.  Meanwhile,  tbe  Persian  fleet  station- 
ed at  Phalcrum  held  a  council,  in  which  it  waa  deter* 
mined  to  attack  the  Greeks,  who  were  said  to  be  plan- 
ning their  flight  to  the  Isthmus.  The  Persian  fleet  ac 
cordingly  were  ordered  to  surround  tho  island  during 
the  night,  with  a  view  of  preventing  their  escape.  In 
tho  morning,  the  Grecian  galleys  moved  on  to  the  at- 
tack, the  -EgineUna  leading  the  van,  seconded  by  the 
Athenians,  who  were  opposed  to  the  Phoenician  ships, 
while  the  Peloponnesian  squadron  waa  engaged  with 
the  Ionians.  The  Persians  were  completely  defeated, 
and  retired  in  the  greatest  disorder  to  Phalerum  ;  not- 
withstanding  which,  Xcrxea  is  said  to  have  made  dem- 
onstrations of  an  intention  to  renew  tbe  action,  and 
with  that  intent  to  have  given  orders  for  joining  the 
island  of  Salamis  to  the  continent  by  a  mole.  The 
following  night,  however,  the -whole  of  his  fleet  aban- 
doned the  coast  of  Attica,  and  withdrew  to  the  Hel- 
lespont. (Herod.,  8,  83.)  A  trophy  was  erected  to 
commemorate  this  splendid  victory  on  the  isle  of  Sals- 
mis,  near  the  temple  of  Diana,  and  opposite  to  Cyno- 
sure, where  the  strait  is  narrowest.  Here  it  waa  aeen 
by  Pausanias  (1,  30),  and  aome  of  its  vestiges  were 
observed  by  Sir  W.  Gell,  who  reports  that  it  consisted 
of  a  column  on  a  circular  base.  (Itin.,  p.  303.)  Stra- 
bo informs  us  that  the  island  contained  two  cities  j 
the  more  ancient  of  the  two,  which  was  situsted  on 
the  southern  side,  and  opposite  tc/Egina,  was  deserted 
in  his  time.  The  other  stood  in  a  bay,  formed  by  a 
neck  of  land  which  advanced  towards  Attica.  (Sir*. 
bo,  393.)  Both  were  called  by  the  same  name  with 
the  island.  Pausanias  remarks,  that  the  city  of  Sala- 
mis was  destroyed  by  the  Athenians,  in  consequence 
of  its  having  surrendered  to  the  Macedonians  when 
|  the  former  people  were  at  war  with  Cassander ;  there 
j  Mill  remained,  however,  some  nuns  of  the  agora,  and 
a  temple  dedicated  to  Ajax.  Chandler  states  that  the 
walls  may  still  be  traced,  and  appear  to  have  been 
about  four  miles  in  circumference  (vol.  2,  ch.  46  — 
Compare  Gell,  Itin.,  p.  303). — Salamia,  according  to 
the  Greek  geographers,  measured  seventy  or  eighty 
stadia  in  length,  or  between  nine  end  ten  miles.  Its 
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is  CoUmti  which  ia  that  alao  of  ibt  prin- 
cipal town.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  364, 
itqq  ) — III.  A  city  in  tbe  island  of  Cyprus,  situate 
about  the  middle  of  tbe  eastern  side.  It  vaa  founded 
by  Teucer,  aon  of  Tclamon,  and  called  by  biro  after 
8alarnia,  bis  natire  place,  from  which  he  had  been  ban* 
iahed  by  his  father.  (Horat.,  1,  7,  21.)  This  city 
was  the  largest,  strongest,  and  moat  important  one  in 
the  island.  (Dxod.  Sic,  14,  98  —  Id ,  16,  42  )  Iu 
harbour  was  secure,  and  protected  against  every  wind, 
and  sufficiently  large  to  contain  an  entire  fleet.  (Sey- 
lax,  p  41—  Diod.,  20,  21  )  The  monarchs  of  Sala- 
mi s  exercised  a  leading  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the 
island,  and  tbe  conquest  of  this  place  involved  the 
fat*  of  Cyprus  at  large.  (Diod  ,  I.  e  —  Id.,  12,  3  ) 
Under  the  Roman  dominion  the  entire  eastern  part  of 
tbe  island  was  attached  to  tbe  jurisdiction  of  Satamis. 
The  insurrection  of  the  Jews  in  Trajan's  reign  brought 
with  it  the  ruin  of  a  great  portion  of  tbe  city  (Eueeb., 
Ckron.,  ann.  19,  Traj. —  Orot.,  7,  12)  ;  it  did  not. 
however,  cause  the  entire  downfall  of  Salamis,  as  it  is 
still  mentioned  after  this  period  by  Ptolemy  and  in  the 
Peutinger  Table.  In  the  reign  of  Conalanline,  how- 
ever, an  earthquake  and  inundation  of  tbe  sea  com- 
pleted the  downfall  of  the  place,  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  were  buried  beneath  ita  ruins.  (Ce- 
drenue,  ad  ann.  29,  Constant.  Mag. — Mabda,  Chram., 
I.  xii.,  Sub.  Conatantio  Chloro.)  Constsntius  restored 
it,  msde  it  the  capital  of  the  whole  island,  and  called 
it,  from  his  own  name,  Constantia.  (Hierocles,  p. 
706.)  A  few  remains  of  this  city  still  exist,  (/'©• 
eocie,  2,  p.  313. — Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p. 
672,  seqq) 

Salana,  a  city  of  Apulia,  near  tho  coast,  above  the 
nver  Aufidius,  and  between  that  river  and  tbe  SsUpi- 
La  Palus.  According  to  Strabo,  it  waa  tbe  emporium 
of  Arpi :  without  such  authority,  however,  we  should 
have  tixed  upon  Sipontum  aa  answering  that  purpose 
better,  from  its  greater  proximity.  (Sfnto.,282)  This 
town  laid  claim  to  a  Grecian  origin.  Tbe  Rhodiana, 
who  early  distinguished  themselves  by  a  spirit  of  en- 
terprise in  navigation,  asserted,  that,  among  other  dis- 
taut  colonies,  they  had  founded,  in  conjunction  with 
some  Coana,  a  city  named  Salpia,  on  tbe  Daunian 
coast.  This  account  of  Strata's  (654)  seems  con- 
firmed by  Vitruvius,  who  attributes  the  foundation 
of  thia  settlement  to  a  Rhodian  chief  named  Elpias  I 
(1, 4  — Compare  Meurs.  in  Rhed.,  1,  18).  It  ia  prob- 
able, however,  that  Salapia  waa  at  first  dependant 
apon  the  more  powerful  city  of  Arpi,  and,  like  that 
city,  it  subsequently  lost  much  of  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter which  belonged  to  the  Greek  colonies  from  its  in- 
tercourse with  the  natives.  We  do  not  bear  of  Sala- 
pia in  Roman  history  till  the  second  Ponic  war,  when 
it  is  represented  as  fslling  into  the  hands  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, after  the  battle  of  Cannat  (Li*.,  24,  20); 
but,  not  long  after,  it  was  delivered  up  to  Marcellus 
by  the  party  which  favoured  the  Roman  interest,  to- 
gether with  the  garrison  which  Hannibal  had  placed 
there.  (Livy,  26,  28.)  The  Carthaginian  general 
seems  to  have  felt  the  loss  of  this  town  severely  ;  and 
it  waa  probably  the  desire  of  revenge  which  prompted 
him,  after  the  death  and  defeat  of  Marcellus,  to  sdopt 
tbe  stratagem  of  sending  letters,  aealed  with  that  com- 
mander's ring,  to  tbe  magistrates  of  the  town,  in  order 
to  obtain  admission  with  bia  troops.  Tbe  Salapitani, 
however,  being  warned  of  bis  design,  the  attempt 
proved  abortive  (Lre ,  27,  i8.—App.,  Han.,  61.) 
The  praximity  of  Salapia  to  the  lake  or  marsh  already 
mentioned,  ia  said  to  have  proved  so  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants,  that  some  years  after  these 
eventa  they  removed  nearer  the  coast,  where  they 
built  a  new  town,  with  tbe  assistance  of  M.  Hostilius, 
a  Roman  praetor,  who  caused  a  communication  to  be 
opened  between  the  lake  and  tbe  sea.  Considerable 
•ftmaina  of  botn  towns  are  still  sUtvling,  at  some  dis- 
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tanco  from  each  other,  under  the  i 
confirms  this  account  of  Vitruvius  (1,  4. — Compare 
Ctccro,  de  Leg.  Agr.,  2. — Vtin.,  3,  11.  —  Crasaer's 
Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  284). 

Salassi,  a  people  of  Gallia  Cisalpine,  ir  the  noruV 
weatern  angle  of  that  country,  and  at  tbe  foot  of  u> 
Alps.  The  main  part  of  their  territory  lay  chiefiv, 
however,  in  a  long  valley,  which  reached  U>  the  i  ad- 
mits of  the  Graian  and  Pennine  Alp*,  the  LatUwA 
Great  St.  Bernard.  Tbe  passage*  over  these  mount- 
ains into  Gaul  were  too  important  an  object  for  tbe 
Romans  not  to  make  tbem  anxious  to  secure  them  by 
the  conquest  of  tbe  Salaasi.  But  theie  hardy  mount- 
aineers, though  attacked  as  early  an  609  U  C  ,  befcJ 
out  for  a  long  time,  and  were  not  finally  subdued  ull 
tbe  reign  of  Augustus.  Such  wss  the  difficult  nature 
of  their  country,  that  they  could  easily  intercept  all 
communication  through  the  Talleys  by  occupying  (be 
heights.  Strabo  represents  them  aa  carrying  on  a 
sort  of  predatory  warfare,  during  which  tbey  seiied 
and  ransomed  some  distinguished  Romans,  and  even 
ventured  to  plunder  the  baggage  and  military  chest  of 
Julius  Cesar.  Augustus  caused  their  country  at  last 
to  be  occupied  permanently  by  a  large  force  under 
Terentiua  Yerro.  A  large  number  of  the  Salawi  per- 
ished in  this  last  war,  and  the  rest,  to  the  number  of 
36,000,  were  sold  and  reduced  to  slavery.  {Strabo, 
206  —Dio  Cast ,  1.  53  —  Orot  ,  5,  4— Lit.  Etnt., 
53.)  A  city  was  built  on  the  ground  occupied  by 
Varro's  camp,  and  Augustus  honoured  the  ruing  col- 
ony bj^  giving  it  the  name  of  Augusta  Prartcria,  now 
Aosta.    (Cramer* t  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  49,  teqq.) 

SalintIni,  a  people  of  Italy,  in  tbe  territory  of 
Mcssapia.  They  cannot  be  distinguished  with  accu- 
racy from  the  Calabri,  aa  we  nod  tbe  former  appella- 
tion used  by  several  writers  in  a  very  extensive  sense, 
and  applied,  not  only  to  tbe  greater  part  of  Metfupia 
or  Ispygia,  but  even  to  districts  entirely  removed  froa 
it.    Strabo  himself  confesses  the  difficulty  of 


ing  sny  exact  limits  to  these  two  people ;  and  be  cors 
tenta  himself  with  observing,  that  the  country  of  the 
Salentini  lay  properly  around  the  lapvgtan  promontory. 
(Strab,  277.  281.)  It  waa  asserted'  that  they  were  a 
colony  of  Cretans,  who,  under  the  conduct  of  Idome- 
neus  their  king,  hsd  arrived  thither  in  their  wanderings 
after  the  capture  of  Troy.  (Virg..  JBn.,  3,  400.) 
The  Romans,  under  pretence  of  their  having  assisted 
Pyrrhus  ir.  his  expedition  into  Italy,  soon  after  invaded 
the  territory  of  this  insignificant  people,  and  had  no 
difficulty  in  taking  the  few  towns  which  they  po*»e«»- 
ed.  (Florus,  1,  20— Lte.  Bpit,  16.)  The  Sakn- 
tini  subsequently  revolted,  during  the  second  Punic 
war,  but  they  were  again  reduced  by  tbe  consul  Clau- 
dius Nero.  (Ltr,  27,  36.  >— It  ia  probable  that  they 
derived  their  name  from  a  town  called  Selentia.  the 
existence  of  which  is,  however,  only  attested  by  Ste- 
phanua  Byzantinus,  who  calls  it  a  Meesapian  city  (*. 
v.  laXtvria). — Tbe  Salentinian  promontory  is  the 
same  with  the  Iapygian.  (Cramer'*  Ancient  Italy, 
vol.  2,  p  313.) 

Salbrnum,  a  city  of  Campania,  southeast  of  Nesp- 
olis,  and  near  the  chore  of  the  Sinus  PsssUvnus.  It 
wss  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Romans  as  a  check 
upon  tho  Picentini.  It  was  not,  therefore,  like  the 
modem  town  of  Salerno,  close  to  the  sea,  but  on  the 
height  above,  where  considerable  remains  have  been 
observed.  (C/wt».,  Ilal.  Antiq.,  vol.  3,  p.  1189— Jk- 
manelli,  vol.  3,  n.  612 )  According  to  Livy,  Saler- 
num  became  a  Roman  colony  seven  yean  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war  (34,  45. — Veil 
Paterc.,  1,  14). — Horace  tells  us,  that  the  air  of  Sa 
lernum  was  recommended  to  him  by  bis  physician  fot 
a  complaint  in  his  eyes.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1 
p.  214,  teqq.) 

SalIi,  I.  a  college  of  priests  at  Rome,  instated  ir 
honour  of  Mars,  and  appointed  by  N'uma  ts  take  can 
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•f  the  ncred  shields  called  Aneilta,  B.C.  700.  (Vid. 
A  no'?.)  Tbey  were  twelve  in  number.  Their  chief 
was  called  prasul,  who  seems  to  have  gone  foremost 
in  the  procession ;  their  principal  musieisn,  totes ;  and 
he  who  admitted  new  members,  magister.  Their 
number  was  afterward  doubled  by  Tullus  Hostilius, 
after  he  had  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Fideoates,  in 
consequence  of  a  vow  which  he  bad  made  to  Mars 
The  Salii  were  all  of  patrician  families,  and  the  office 
was  very  honourable.  The  1st  of  March  was  the  dsy 
in  which  the  Salii  observed  their  festival  in  honour  of 
Mars.  They  were  generally  dressed  in  a  short  scarlet 
tunic,  of  which  only  tho  edges  were  seen  ;  they  wore 
a  large  purple-coloured  belt  above  the  waist,  which 
was  fastened  with  brass  buckles.  They  had  on  their 
beads  round  bonnets  with  two  corners  standing  op, 
in  their  right  hand  they  carried  a  small  rod,  and  in 
their  left  a  small  buckler,  one  of  the  ancilia,  or  shields 
of  Mars.  Lucan  says  that  it  bung  from  the  neck.  In 
the  observation  of  their  solemnity,  they  first  offered 
sacrifices,  snd  afterward  went  through  the  streets  dan- 
cing in  measured  motions,  sometimes  all  together,  or 
at  other  times  separately,  while  musical  instruments 
were  playing  before  them.  Hence  their  name  of  Salii, 
from  their  moving  along  in  solemn  dance'(Sa/ii  a  salt- 
cnd/>).  They  placed  their  body  in  different  attitudes, 
and  struck  with  their  rods  the  shields  which  they  held 
in  their  hands.  Tbey  also  sung  hymns  in  honour  of 
the  gods,  particularly  of  Mars,  Juno,  Venus,  and  Mi- 
nerva, and  they  were  accompanied  in  the  chorus  by  a 
certain  number  of  virgins,  habited  like  themselves,  and 
called  Saluz.  We  hive  in  Varro  a  few  fragments  of 
the  Salian  hymns,  which,  even  in  the  time  of  that  wri- 
ter, were  scarcely  intelligible.    Thus,  for  example, 

"  Divum  exta  canie,  Divum  Deo  supplies  cante," 

L  e.,  Deorum  exta  eanite,  Deorum  Deo  (Jano)  sup- 
fkeiter  caiiitc  ;  and  also  the  following  : 

"omnia 

dapatilia  comissc  jam  cusiones 
duonus  ceruses  divius  janusque  renit," 

I  e.,  Omnia  dapalia  eomedisse  Jani  Curiones.  Bo- 
nus creator  Dieius  Janusque  venit. — Their  feasts  and 
entertainments  were  uncommonly  sumptuous,  whence 
dapes  saliares  is  proverbially  applied  to  such  repasts 
as  are  most  splendid  and  costly.  (Lh.,  1,  80. — Var- 
ro, L  L  ,  4,  15  —  Orid,  Fast  ,  3,  387.)— II.  A  Ger- 
man tribe  of  Frankish  origin,  whose  original  seat  is 
not  clearly  ascertained.  Wiarda  make*  it  between 
the  Silva  Carbonaria  (part  of  the  forest  of  Ardennes) 
and  the  River  Ligeris  (Lys,  in  Brabant) ;  Wersebe, 
however,  in  tho  vicinity  of  the  Sala  or  Saale.  They 
first  made  their  appearance  on  the  Insula  Batavornm, 
where  tbey  were  conquered  by  Julian ;  afterward  in 
the  territory  of  the  Chamavi,  by  the  Mosa  or  Meuse. 
Mannert  seeks  to  identify  them  with  the  Chcrusci. 
(Amm.  Marccll.,  17,  8,  seqq.—Zosim.,  3,  6.) 

SallustIus,  Cbispcs,  a  celebrated  Latin  historian, 
bom  at  Amiternum,  in  the  territory  of  the  Sabine*,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  668.  He  received  his  education  in 
the  latter  city,  and  in  his  early  youth  appears  to  have 
been  desirous  to  devote  himself  to  literary  pursuits. 
But  it  was  not  easy  for  one  residing  in  the  capital  to 
escape  the  contagious  desire  of  military  or  political 
distinction.  He  obtained  the  situation  of  questor, 
which  entitled  him  to  a  seat  in  the  senate,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-seven ;  end  aboot  six  years  afterward  he 
was  elected  tribune  of  the  commons.  While  in  this 
office  he  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Cesar, 
and,  along  with  one  of  his  colleagues,  conducted  the 
prosecution  against  Milo  for  the  murder  of  Clodius. 
In  the  year  of  the  city  704,  he  waa  excluded  from  the 
senate  on  the  pretext  of  immoral  conduct,  but  more 
probably  from  the  violence  of  the  patrician  party,  to 
which  be  was  optosed.    Aolus  Gellius,  on  the  au- 


thority of  Varro's  treatise,  Pius  aut  ie  Pace,  intoims 
us  that  he  incurred  thia  disgrace  in  consequence  of  an 
intrigue  with  Faosta,  the  wife  of  Milo,  who  caused 
him  to  be  scourged  by  his  slaves.  (JV.  A.,  17,  18., 
It  has  been  doubted,  however,  by  modern  critics, 
whether  it  was  the  historian  Sallust  who  was  thus  pun- 
ished, or  his  nephew  Crispus  Sallustius,  to  whom  Hor- 
see  has  addressed  the  second  ode  of  the  second  book- 
It  seems,  indeed,  unlikely  that,  in  so  corrupt  an  age, 
an  amour  with  a  woman  of  Fausta's  abandoned  char- 
acter should  have  been  the  real  cause  of  his  expuUioL 
from  the  senate.  After  undergoing  this  ignominy, 
which,  for  the  present,  baffled  all  hi*  hopes  of  prefer- 
ment, he  quitted  Rome,  and  joined  his  patron,  Cesar, 
in  Gaul.  He  continued  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  that 
commander,  and,  in  particular,  bore  a  share  in  the  ex- 
pedition to  Africa,  where  the  scattered  remains  of 
Pompey's  party  had  united.  That  region  being  finally 
subdued,  Sallust  was  left  by  Cesar  as  prator  of  Nu- 
midia  ;  and  about  the  same  time  married  Tercntia,  the 
divorced  wife  of  Cicero.  He  remained  only  a  year  in 
his  government,  but  during  that  period  enriched  him- 
self by  despoiling  the  province.  On  his  return  to 
Rome  he  was  accused  by  the  Numidians,  whom  he 
hsd  plundered,  but  escaped  with  impunity  by  means 
of  the  protection  of  Cesar,  and  was  quietly  permitted 
to  betake  himself  to  a  luxurious  retirement  with  his  ill- 
gotten  wealth.  He  chose  for  his  favourite  retreats  a 
villa  at  Tibur,  which  had  belonged  lo  Cesar,  and  a 
magnificent  palace,  which  he  built  in  the  suburbs  of 
Rome,  surrounded  by  delightful  pleasure-grounds,  af- 
terward well  known  and  celebrated  by  the  name  of  the 
Gardens  of  Sallust.  In  these  gardens,  or  bis  villa  at 
Tibur,  Sallust  passed  the  concluding  years  of  his  life, 
dividing  his  lime  between  literary  avocations  and  the 
society  of  his  friends  ;  among  whom  he  numbered  Lu- 
cullus,  Messala,  and  Cornelius  Nepos.  —  Such  being 
his  friends  and  studies,  it  seems  highly  improbable 
that  he  indulged  in  that  excessive  libertinism  winch 
has  been  attributed  to  him,  on  the  erroneous  supjmsi- 
tion  that  he  was  the  Sallust  mentioned  by  Horace  in 
the  first  book  of  his  Satires.  The  subject  of  Sallust'a 
character  is  one  which  has  excited  some  investigation 
and  interest,  and  on  which  very  different  opinions  have 
been  formed.  That  he  was  a  man  of  loose  morals  is 
evident ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  rapaciously 
plundered  his  province,  like  most  Roman  governors  ol 
the  day.  But  it  seems  doubtful  if  he  was  that  mon- 
ster  of  iniquity  ho  has  been  sometimes  represented. 
He  was  extremely  unfortunate  in  the  first  permanent 
notice  taken  of  his  character  by  his  contemporaries. 
The  decided  enemy  of  Pompey  and  his  faction,  he  had 
said  of  that  celebrated  chief,  in  his  general  history, 
that  he  waa  a  man  "oris  probi,  animo  inverccundo." 
Lcneus,  the  freedman  of  Pompey,  avenged  his  master, 
by  the  most  virulent  abuse  of  his  enemy  (Suetonius, 
de  lllustr.  Oramm.,  16),  in  a  work  which  should  rath- 
er be  regarded  as  a  frantic  satire  than  an  historic*, 
document.  Of  the  injustice  which  he  has  done  to  the 
life  of  the  historian,  we  may,  in  some  degree,  judge 
from  what  he  ssys  of  him  as  an  author.  Ho  calls  him, 
as  we  farther  learn  from  Suetonius,  "Nebulonem  vita 
scriptisquemonstrosum;  pratferea  priscorum  Catonis- 
que  ineruditissimum  furcm."  The  life  of  Sallust,  by 
Asconius  Pcdianus,  which  was  written  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,  and  might  have  acted,  at  the  present  day, 
as  a  corrective  or  palliative  of  the  unfavourable  impres- 
sion produced  by  this  injurious  libel,  hss  unfortunately 
perished ;  and  the  next  work  on  the  subject  now  extant 
is  a  professed  rhetorics!  declamation  against  the  char- 
acter of  Sallust,  which  was  given  to  the  world  in  the 
name  of  Cicero,  but  was  not  written  till  long  after  the 
death  of  that  orator,  and  is  now  generally  assigned  by 
critics  to  a  rhetorician  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  called 
Pore i us  Latro.  The  calumnies  invented  or^xaggera- 
ted  by  Leneus,  and  propagated  in  the  scholastic  t'^me 
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•I  Pin nie  Latro,  have  been  adopted  by  Le  Clerc, 
feasor  of  Hebrew  at  Amsterdam,  and  by  Proff 
Meisncr,  of  Pragoe,  in  their  respective  accounU  of  the 
life  of  Sal  I  u  it.    His  character  has  received  more  jue-  j 
tice  from  the  prefatory  memoir  and  notes  of  De  Droe- 
sea,  his  French  translator,  and  from  the  reaearcbea  of  j 


Wieland  in  Germany.— From  what  la  known  of  Fabi- 
ua  Pictor  and  hie  immediate  successors,  it  must  be  ap- 
parent that  the  art  of  historic  composition  at  Rome 
was  in  the  lowest  state,  and  that  Sallust  had  no  model 
to  imitate  among  the  writers  of  his  own  country.  He 
therefore  naturally  recurred  to  the  productions  of  the 
Greek  historiana.  The  native  exuberance  and  loqua- 
cioua  familiarity  of  Herodotus  wero  not  adapted  to 
hia  taste  ;  and  simplicity,  eoch  aa  that  of  Xcnopbon, 
is,  of  all  things,  the  most  difficult  to  attain ;  be  there- 
fore chiefly  emulated  Thucydides,  and  attempted  to 
transplant  into  hia  own  lan  gunge  the  vigour  and  con- 
ciseness of  the  Greek  historian  ;  but  the  atrict  imita- 
tion with  which  he  followed  him  haa  gone  far  to  lessen 
the  effect  of  his  own  original  genius. — The  first  work 
of  Sallust  waa  tho  Conspiracy  of  Catiline.  There  ex- 
iate,  however,  some  doubt  aa  to  the  precise  period  of 
its  composition.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  it  waa 
written  immediately  after  the  author  went  out  of  office 
as  tnbuno  of  the  commons,  that  ia,  A.U.C.  703.  And 
the  composition  of  the  Jugurthmc  War,  aa  well  aa  of 
his  general  history,  is  fixed  by  Le  Clerc  between  that 
period  and  his  appointment  to  the  prxtorahip  of  Nu- 
midia.  But  others  have  supposed  that  they  were  all 
written  during  the  apace  which  intervened  between 
his  return  from  Numid  ia  in  709,  and  his  death,  which 
happened  in  718,  four  years  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Actiuin.  It  ia  maintained  by  the  aupporlera  of  this 
last  idea,  that  he  waa  loo  much  engaged  in  politi- 
cal tumults  previous  to  bis  administration  of  Hu- 
mid;* to  have  leisure  for  so  important  compositions ; 
that,  in  the  introduction  to  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  he 
Ulka  of  himself  aa  withdrawn  from  public  affairs, 
and  refutes  accusations  of  hia  voluptuous  life,  which 
were  only  applicable  to  thia  period  ;  and  that,  while 
instituting  the  comparison  between  Cam  and  Cato, 
he  speaks  of  the  existence  and  competition  of  tbeae 
celebrated  opponents  as  things  that  had  paaaed  over. 
— '*  Sed  mi  a  mcmoria,  ingtnti  virtuu,  diver  ru  mar- 
tins, fucrt  vtri  duo,  Marcus  Cato  tt  Catus  Cesar." 
On  this  passage,  too,  Gibbon,  in  particular,  argues, 
that  such  a  flatterer  and  party  tool  as  Sallust  would 
not,  during  the  life  of  Cesar,  have  put  Cato  so  much 
on  a  level  with  him  in  the  comparison.  De  Broaaee 
argues  with  J,e  Clerc  in  thinking  that  the  Conspiracy 
of  Catiline  at  least  must  have  been  written  immediately 
after  703 ;  as  he  would  not,  after  hia  marriage  with 
Tercntia,  have  commemorated  the  disgrace  of  her  sis- 
ter, who,  it  seems,  waa  the  vcetal  virgin  whose  in- 
trigue with  Catiline  ia  recorded  by  Sallust.  But, 
whatever  may  be  the  case  as  to  Catiline's  Conspiracy, 
it  ia  quite  clear  that  the  Jugurthine  War  waa  written 
subsequently  to  the  author  a  reaidence  in  Numidia, 
which  evidently  suggested  to  him  thia  theme,  and  af- 
forded him  the  means  of  collecting  the  information 
necessary  for  completing  bis  work. — The  aubjecta 
chosen  by  Sallust  form  two  of  the  most  important  and 
prominent  topics  in  tho  history  of  Rome.  The  peri- 
ods, indeed,  which  be  describes  wore  painful,  but  they 
were  interesting.  Full  of  conspiracies,  usurpaliona, 
and  civil  wars,  they  chiefly  exhibit  the  mutual  rage 
and  iniquity  of  imbittcred  factions,  furious  struggles 
between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  open  corruption 
in  the  senate,  venality  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and 
rapine  in  the  provincea.  This  state  of  thinga,  so  for- 
cibly painted  by  Sallust,  produced  the  conspiracy,  and, 
in  some  degree,  the  character  of  Catiline.  But  it 
whs  the  oppressive  debts  of  individuals,  the  temper  of 
S)l!a's  soldiers,  and  the  absence  of  Pompey  with  hia 
jr,  wrfich »  possibility,  and  even  a  prospect, 


of  lucceaa  to  *  plot  which  affected  the  vital  cxisteu* 
of  the  commonwealth;  and  which,  although  arretted 
in  its  commencement,  was  one  of  those  violent  shocks 
which  beaten  the  fall  of  a  state. — The  History  of  the 
Jugurthine  War,  if  not  so  imposing  or  menacing  to 
the  vital  interests  or  immediate  safety  of  Rome,  cxhib 
its  a  more  extensive  field  of  action,  and  a  greater  the 
aire  of  war.    No  prince,  except  Mitbradatea,  gave  s> 
much  employment  to  the  arms  of  tho  Romans,  la 
the  course  of  no  war  in  which  they  had  ever  been  co- 
gaged,  not  even  the  second  Carthaginian  war,  men 
tiiu  people  more  desponding,  and  m  none  were  they 
more  elated  with  ultimate  euccess.    Nothing  cu  b* 
more  interesting  than  the  accounts  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  this  contest.    The  endless  resources  and  hair- 
breadth escapes  of  Jugurtha ;  his  levity  ;  his  fickle  and 
faithless  disposition,  contraated  with  the  perseverance 
and  prudence  of  the  Roman  commander  Melellus,  ire  aii 
described  in  a  manner  the  most  vivid  end  picturesque 
— Sallust  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-two  when 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  broke  out,  and  was  an  eye- 
witness of  the  whole  proceedings.     He  had,  there- 
fore, sufficient  opportunity  of  recording  with  aceo- 
racv  ond  truth  the  progress  and  termination  of  the  con- 
spiracy.   Sallust  haa  certainly  acquired  the  praise  of 
a  veracious  historian,  and  we  do  not  know  that  he  has 
been  detected  in  falsifying  any  fact  within  the  sphere 
of  hia  knowledge.    Indeed,  there  are  few  historical 
compositions  of  which  the  truth  can  be  proved  ou  such 
evidence  aa  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.    Toe  facts 
detailed  in  the  orations  of  Cicero,  though  differing  in 
some  minute  particulars,  coincide  in  everything  of  im- 
portance, and  highly  contribute  to  illustrate  and  verify 
the  work  of  our  historian.    But  Sallust  lived  loo  near 
the  period  of  which  he  treated,  and  was  too  much  en- 
gaged in  the  politicel  tumulu  of  the  day,  to  give  a 
faithful  account,  unbiased  by  animosity  or  predilec- 
tion ;  he  could  not  have  raised  himself  above  all  hopes, 
and  fears,  and  prejudices,  and  therefore  could  not,  in 
all  their  extent,  have  fulfilled  the  duties  of  an  impartial 
writer.    A  contemporary  historian  of  such  turbu/wt 
times  would  be  apt  to  exaggerate  through  adulation, 
or  conceal  through  fear;  to  instil  the  precepts,  ootid 
the  philosopher,  but  the  partisan;  and  colour  facts 
into  harmony  with  hia  own  system  of  patriotism  or 
friendship.     An  obsequious  follower  of  Ca*sar,  be 
haa  been  accused  of  a  want  of  candour  in  varnishing 
over  the  views  of  his  patron  ;  yet  it  is  hard,  to  be- 
lieve that  Ca?sar  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  conspir- 
acy of  Catiline,  or  that  a  person  of  his  prudence 
should  have  leagued  with  such  rash  associates,  or 
followed  so  desperate  an  adventurer.    But  the  chief 
objection  urged  against  his  impartiality  is  the  fee- 
ble and  apparently  reluctant  commendation  he  be> 
alowcd  on  Cicero,  who  is  now  acknowledged  to  have 
been  the  principal  actor  in  delecting  and  frustra- 
ting the  conapiracy.    Though  fond  of  displaying  h% 
talents  in  drawing  characters,  he  exercises  none  of  it 
on  Cicero,  whom  he  merely  terms  "homo  egrcgias  et 
optumus  consul, "  which  waa  but  cold  applause  for  one 
who  had  saved  the  commonwealth.    It  is  true,  that,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  history,  praise,  though  sparingly 
bestowed,  is  not  absolutely  withheld.    The  election 
of  Cicero  to  the  consulship  is  fairly  attributed  to  the 
high  opinion  entertained  of  his  talents  and  capacity, 
which  overcame  tho  disadvantages  of  obscure  birth. 
The  mode  adopted  of  gaining  over  one  of  the  accom- 
plices, and  for  fixing  his  own  wavering  and  disaffected 
colleague,  the  dexterity  manifested  in  seizing  the  Al- 
lobrogian  deputies  with  the  letters,  and  the  irresisti- 
ble effect  produced  by  confronting  them  with  the  con 
spiratora,  are  attributed  exclusively  to  Cicero.    It  is  is 
the  conclusion  of  the  Business  that  the  historian  with- 
holds from  him  his  due  share  of  applau&e,  and  contrives 
to  eclipse  him  by  always  interposing  the  character  of 
Cato,  though  it  could  not  be  unknown  to  any  witneea 
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•f  ttcec  :t  j  rr'ioxtt  that  Cato  himself  and  other  sen- 
ators puUicly  h'iled  the  consul  as  the  father  of  his 
eountiy  ;  and  that  a  public  thanksgiving  to  the  gods 
was  decreed  in  his  name,  for  having  preserved  the 
city  from  conflagration,  and  the  citizens  from  massa- 
cre. This  omission,  which  may  have  originated  part- 
ly in  enmity,  and  partly  in  disgust  at  the  ill-disguised 
vanity  of  the  consul,  has  in  all  timea  been  regarded  as 
the  chief  defect,  and  even  stain,  in  the  history  of  the 
Catilinavian  Conspiracy. — Although  not  an  eyewitness 
of  the  war  with  Jugurtha,  Sallusl's  situation  as  pnetor 
of  Numidia,  which  suggested  the  composition,  was  fa- 
vourable to  the  authority  of  the  work,  by  affording  op- 
portunity of  collecting  materials,  and  procuring  infor- 
mation aHe  examined  into  the  different  accounts, 
written  as  well  aa  traditionary,  concerning  the  history 
of  Africa,  particularly  the  documents  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  King  Hiempsal,  which  he  caused  to  be 
translated  for  his  own  use,  and  which  proved  peculiar- 
ly serviceable  in  the  detailed  account  which  he  has 
given  of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa.  In  this  history  he 
baa  been  accused  of  showing  an  undue  partiality  to- 
wards the  character  of  Marius  ;  and  of  giving,  for  the 
sake  of  his  favourite  leader,  an  unfair  account  of  the 
massacre  at  Vacca.  But  he  appears  to  do  even  more 
than  ample  justice  to  Metetlus,  since  he  represents  the 
war  as  almost  finished  by  him  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  Marius,  though  it  was,  in  fact,  far  from  being  con- 
cluded.— Sallust  evidently  regarded  a  fine  style  as  one 
of  the  chief  merits  of  an  historical  work.  The  style 
*n  which  he  took  so  much  pains  was  carefully  formed 
on  that  of  Thucydides,  whose  manner  of  writing  was, 
in  a  great  measure,  original,  and,  till  the  time  of  Sal- 

ust,  peculiar  to  himself.  The  Roman  "has  wonderfully 
succeeded  in  imitating  the  vigour  and  conciseness  of 
the  Greek  historian,  and  infusing  into  his  composition 
r  Dmething  of  that  dignified  austerity  which  distinguishes 
the  work  of  his  great  model ;  but  when  we  say  that 
Sallust  has  imitated  the  conciseness  of  Thucydides, 
we  mean  the  rapid  and  compressed  manner  in  which 
his  narrative  is  conducted ;  in  short,  brevity  of  idea 
rather  than  of  language.  For  Thucydides,  although 
he  brings  forward  only  the  principal  idea,  and  discards 
what  is  collateral,  yet  frequently  employs  long  and  in- 
volved periods.  Sallust,  on  the  other  hand,  is  abrupt 
and  sententious,  and  is  generally  considered  as  having 
carried  this  sort  of  brevity  to  a  vicious  excess.  The 
ose  of  copulatives,  either  for  the  purposes  of  connect- 
ing his  sentences  with  each  other,  or  uniting  the  claus- 
es of  the  same  sentence,  is  in  a  great  measure  reject- 
ed. Tbia  produces  a  monotonous  effect,  and  a  total 
want  of  that  flow  and  variety  which  is  the  principal 
charm  of  the  historic  period.  Seneca  accordingly 
[Eptil.,  114)  talks  of  the  "  Amputata  itntentia,  tt 
%erba  ante  expectation  caientia"  which  the  practice 
of  Sallust  had  succeeded  in  rendering  fashionable.  It 
was.  perhaps,  partly  in  imitation  of  Thucydides  that 
Sallust  introduced  into  his  history  a  number  of  words 
almost  considered  as  obsolete,  and  which  were  select- 
ed ftom  the  works  of  the  older  authors  of  Rome,  par- 
ticularly Cato  the  censor.  It  is  on  this  point  be  baa 
been  chiefly  attacked  by  Pollio,  in  his  letters  to  Plan- 
cus.  He  has  also  been  taxed  with  the  opposite  vice, 
of  coining  new  words,  and  introducing  Greek  idioms ; 
but  the  severity  of  judgment  which  led  him  to  imitate 
the  ancient  and  austere  dignity  of  style,  made  him  re- 

oct  those  sparkling  ornaments  of  composition  which 
were  beginning  to  infect  the  Roman  taste,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  rhetorical 
schools  of  declamation,  and  the  more  frequent  inter- 
course with  Asia.  On  the  whole,  in  the  style  of  Sal- 
tost,  there  it  too  much  appearance  of  study,  and  a  want 
rf  that  giic.f'jl  ease,  which  is  generally  the  effect  of 
an,  but  in  which  srt  is  nowhere  discovered. — Of  all 
the  departments  of  history,  the  delineation  of  character 
m  the  mot'  trying  to  the  temper  and  impartiality  of  the 
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writer,  more  especially  when  he  has  been  contempo- 
rary with  the  individuals  be  portrays,  and  in  some  de 
gree  engaged  in  the  transactions  be  records.  Five  of 
six  of  the  characters  drawn  by  Sallust  have  in  all  ages 
been  regards  i  as  master- pieces.  He  bas  aeized  the 
delicate  shades,  as  well  as  the  prominent  features,  and 
thrown  over  them  the  most  lively  and  appropriate  col- 
ouring. Those  of  the  two  principal  actors  in  bis  tra- 
gic histories  are  forcibly  given,  and  prepare  us  for  the 
incidents  which  follow.  The  portrait  drawn  of  Cat- 
iline  conveys  a  lively  notion  of  his  mind  and  person, 
while  the  parallel  drawn  between  Cato  and  Caesar  is 
one  of  the  moat  celebrated  passages  in  the  history  of 
the  conspiracy.  Of  both  these  famed  opponents  we 
are  presented  with  favourable  likenesses.  Their  de- 
fects are  thrown  into  the  shade ;  and  the  bright  qual- 
ities of  each  different  species  by  which  they  were 
distinguished,  are  contrasted  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  various  qualities  by  which  men  arrive  at  em- 
inence. The  introductory  sketch  of  the  genius  and 
manners  of  Jugurtha  is  no  less  able  and  spirited  than 
the  character  of  Catiline.  The  portraits  of  the  other 
principal  characters  who  figured  in  the  Jugurthine 
war  are  also  well  brought  out.  That  of  Marius,  in 
particular,  is  happily  touched.  His  insatiable  ambition 
is  artfully  disguised  under  the  mask  of  patriotism  ;  his 
cupidity  and  avarice  are  concealed  under  that  of  mar- 
tial aimplicity  and  hardihood ;  but,  though  we  know, 
from  his  subsequent  career,  the  hypocrisy  of  his  pre- 
tensions, the  character  of  Marius  is  presented  to  us  in 
a  more  favourable  light  than  that  in  which  it  can  be 
viewed  on  a  survey  of  his  whole  life.  We  see  the 
blunt  and  gallant  soldier,  and  not  that  savage  whose  in- 
nate cruelty  of  soul  was  first  about  to  burst  forth  for  the 
destruction  of  bis  countrymen.  In  drawing  the  por- 
trait of  Sylla,  the  memorable  rival  of  Marius,  the  his- 
torian represents  him  also  auch  as  he  appeared  at  that 
period,  not  auch  as  he  afterward  proved  himself  to  be. 
We  behold  him  with  pleasure  as  an  accomplished  a»  1 
subtle  commander,  eloquent  in  speech  snd  versatile  ii 
resources ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  cold- blood c 
assassin,  the  tyrant,  and  usurper. — History,  in  its  on 
ginal  state,  was  confined  to  narrative  ;  the  reader  being 
led  to  form  his  own  reflections  on  the  deeds  or  events 
recorded.  The  historic  art,  however,  conveys  not 
complete  satisfaction,  unless  these  actions  be  connect- 
ed with  their  causes — the  political  springs  or  private 
passions  in  which  they  originated.  It  is  the  business, 
therefore,  of  the  historian,  to  apply  the  conclusions 
of  the  politician  in  eiplsining  the  causes  and  effects 
of  the  transactions  he  relstcs.  These  transactions 
the  author  must  receive  from  authentic  monuments 
or  records,  but  the  remarks  deduced  from  them  most 
be  the  offspring  of  his  own  ingenuity.  The  reflections 
with  whicn  Sallust  introduces  his  narrative,  and  those 
he  draws  from  it,  are  so  just  snd  numerous,  that  be 
haa  by  some  been  considered  the  father  of  philosophic 
history.  It  must  always,  however,  be  remembered, 
that  the  proper  subject  of  history  is  the  detail  of  na- 
tional transactions  ;  thst  whatever  forms  not  a  part  of 
the  narrative  is  episodicsl,  and  therefore  improper, 
if  it  be  too  long,  snd  do  not  grow  naturally  out  of  the 
subject.  Now  some  of  the  political  and  mora)  di- 
gressions of  Sallust  are  neither  very  immediately  con- 
nected with  his  subject  nor  very  obviously  suggested 
by  the  narration.  The  discursive  nature  and  inordi- 
nate length  of  the  introduction  to  his  histories  hava 
been  strongly  objected  to.  The  first  four  sections  of 
Catiline's  Conspiracy  have  indeed  little  relation  to  the 
topic.  Tbey  might  as  well  have  been  prefixed  to  any 
other  history,  and  much  better  to  a  moral  or  philosoph- 
ic treatise.  In  fact,  a  considerable  part  of  them,  des- 
canting on  the  fleeting  nature  of  wealth  and  beauty, 
and  all  such  adventitioua  possessions,  are  borrowed 
from  the  second  oration  of  Isoc rates.  Perhaps  the 
eight  following  sections  are  also  disproportion^  to  the 
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length  of  the  history ;  bot  the  preliminary  essay  they 
con  uiu  on  the  degradation  of  Roman  manners  and 
decline  of  virtue,  is  not  an  unsuitable  introduction  to 
the  conspiracy,  as  it  was  this  corruption  of  morals 
which  gave  I  -rth  to  it,  and  bestowed  on  it  a  chance 
of  success.  The  preface  to  the  Jugurthine  War 
has  much  less  relation  to  the  subject  which  it  is 
intended  to  introduce.  The  author  discourses  at 
Urge  on  his  fa  to  u  rite  topic,  the  superiority  of  men- 
tal endowments  over  corporeal  advantages,  and  the 
beauty  of  virtue  and  genius.  He  contrasts  a  life  of 
listless  indolence  with  one  of  honourable  activity  ; 
and  finally  descants  on  the  task  of  the  historian  as  a 
suitable  exercise  for  the  highest  faculties  of  the  mind. 
Besides  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline  and  the  Jugurthine 
War,  which  have  been  preserved  entire,  and  from 
which  our  estimate  of  the  merits  of  Sal  lust  must  be 
chiefly  formed,  he  wss  the  author  of  a  civil  and  mili- 
tary history  of  the  republic,  in  five  books,  entitled 
Htttona  rerum  in  Jitpubitca  Komana  Gcttamm 
This  work  was  the  mature  fruit  of  the  genius  of  Sal- 
mst,  having  been  the  last  he  composed,  and  is  inscribed 
to  Lucullus,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  commander  of 
that  name.  It  included,  properly  speaking,  only  a  pe- 
riod of  thirteen  years,  extending  from  the  resignation 
of  the  dictatorship  by  Sylla  till  the  promulgsuon  of 
the  Mamlian  Law,  by  which  Pompey  was  invested  wilb 
authority  equal  to  that  which  Sylla  had  relinquished ; 
and  obtained,  with  unlimited  power  in  the  East,  the 
command  of  the  srmy  destined  to  act  against  Mi thrada- 
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lea.  'fins  period,  though  short,  comprehends  some 
the  most  interesting  and  luminous  points  which  appear 
in  the  Roman  annals.  During  this  interval,  and  almost 
at  the  same  moment,  the  republic  was  attacked  in  the 
Ea*t  by  the  most  powerful  and  enterprising  of  the 
monarchs  with  whom  it  hsd  yet  waged  war ;  in  the 
Wait  by  one  of  the  most  skilful  of  its  own  generals ; 
and  n  the  bosom  of  Italy  by  its  gladiators  and  slaves. 
The  work  was  also  introduced  by  two  discourses,  the 
nno  presenting  a  picture  of  the  government  and  man- 
ners of  the  Romans,  from  the  origin  of  their  city  to 
the  commencment  of  the  civil  wars :  the  other  con- 
taining a  general  view  of  the  dissensions  of  Marius  and 
Sylla;  so  that  the  whole  book  may  be  considered  ss 
connecting  the  termination  of  the  Jugurthine  War  and 
the  breaking  out  of  Catiline's  conspiracy.  The  loss 
ef  this  valuable  production  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
as  all  the  accounts  of  Roman  history  which  have  been 
written  are  defective  during  the  interesting  period  it 
comprehended.  Nearly  seven  hundred  fragments  be- 
longing to  it  have  been  amassed,  from  scholiasts  and 
grammarians,  by  De  Bros  sea,  the  French  translator  of 
Sallust;  but  they  are  so  short  and  unconnected  that 
they  merely  serve  as  landmarks,  from  which  we  may 
conjecture  whst  subjects  were  treated  of  and  what 
events  recorded.  The  only  parts  of  the  history  which 
have  been  preserved  in  any  degree  entire,  are  four 
orations  snd  two  letters.  The  first  is  an  oration  pro- 
nounced against  Sylla  by  the  turbulent  M.  iEmilius 
I<epidus,  who,  as  is  well  known,  being  desirous,  at  the 
expiration  of  his  year,  to  be  appointed  a  second  time 
consul,  excited  for  that  purpose  a  civil  war,  and  ren- 
dered himself  roaster  of  great  part  of  Italy.  His 
speech,  which  was  prvjwratory  to  these  designs,  was 
delivered  after  Sylla  had  abdicated  the  dictatorship, 
but  was  still  supposed  to  retain  grest  influence  at 
Rome.  He  ia  accordingly  treated  as  being  still  the 
tyrant  of  the  state  ;  and  the  people  are  exhorted  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  completely,  and  to  follow  the 
speaker  to  the  bold  assertion  of  their  liberties.  The 
second  oration  is  that  of  Lucius  Philippus,  which  is 
an  invective  against  the  treasonable  attempt  of  Lep- 
idus,  and  waa  calculated  to  rouse  the  people  from  the 
apathy  with  which  they  beheld  proceedings  that  were 
likely  to  terminate  in  the  total  subversion  of  the  gov- 
ncnt.    The  third  harangue  was  delivered  bv  the 
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tribune  Licinius.  It  was  an  effort  of  that  lerrAgogut 
to  depresa  the  patrician  and  raise  the  tnbunitian  pow- 
er ;  for  which  purpose  he  alternately  flatters  the  peo- 
ple and  reviles  the  senate.  The  oration  of  Marcus 
Cotla  ia  unquestionably  a  fine  one.  He  addressed  it  to 
the  people,  during  the  period  of  his  consulship,  in  order 
to  calm  their  minds  and  allay  their  resentment  ai  the 
bad  success  of  public  affairs  ;  which,  without  say 
blame  on  bis  pan,  had  lately,  in  many  respects,  bwj 
conducted  to  an  unprosperous  issue.  Of  the  two  let- 
ters which  are  extant,  the  one  is  from  Pompey  to  the 
senate,  complaining  in  very  strong  terms  of  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  supplies  for  the  army  which  he  com- 
manded in  Spain  against  Sertorius  ;  the  other  is  sup- 
posed to  be  addressed  from  Muhradatea  to  Arsaces, 
king  of  Parthia,  and  to  be  written  when  the  affairs  of 
the  former  monarch  were  proceeding  unsuccessfully. 
It  exhorts  him,  nevertheless,  wtvh  great  eloquence  and 
power  of  argument,  to  join  bun  in  an  alliance  against 
the  Romans  :  for  this  purpose,  it  places  in  s  strong 
point  of  view  their  unprincipled  policy  and  ambition* 
desire  of  universal  empire  :  all  which  could  not,  with- 
out this  device  of  an  imaginary  letter  by  a  foe,  hire 
been  so  well  urged  by  a  national  historian.  H  con- 
cludes with  showing  the  extreme  danger  which  the 
Parthiana  would  incur  from  the  hostility  of  the  Ro- 
mans, should  they  succeed  in  finally  subjugating  Por> 
tua  and  Armenia.  The  only  other  fragment  of  any 
length,  is  the  description  of  a  splendid  entertainment 
given  to  Metellus  on  bis  return,  after  a  year's  absence 
from  his  government  of  Farther  Spain.  It  appears, 
from  several  other  fragments,  that  Sallust  had  intro- 
duced, on  occasion  of  tie  Mtihradatic  war,  a  geograph- 
ical account  of  the  shores  and  countries  bordering  «i 
the  Euxine,  in  the  same  manner  as  be  enters  into  a 
topographical  description  of  Africa  in  his  history  of  the 
Jugurthine  War.  This  part  of  his  work  has  been  much 
applauded  by  ancient  writers  for  exactness  and  7ivei> 
ness,  and  is  frequently  referred  to,  as  the  highest  au- 
thority, by  Strabo,  Pomponius  Mela,  and  other  geogra- 
phers. Resides  his  historical  work*,  there  exist  two 
political  discourses,  concerning  the  administration  of 
the  government,  in  the  form  of  letters  to  Julius  Casar, 
which  have  generally,  though  not  on  sufficient  grounds, 
been  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Sallust.  The  heat  edi- 
tiona  of  Sallust  are,  that  of  Cortios,  Lrp«  ,  1742,  4to : 
that  of  Havercamp,  Anut.,  1742,  4to,  2  vols. ;  that  oi 
Durnouf,  Paris,  1821,  8vo;  that  of  Gerlach,  Basil., 
1823,  ttqq.,  3  vols.  4 to  ;  and  that  of  Frotscher,  Lip., 
1823-30,  2  vols.  8vo.  (Lhtnlop's  Roman  Lucrative. 
vol.  2,  p.  143,  acqq  ) 

Salmacis,  a  fountain  near  Halicarnassus  in  Cans, 
which  was  fabled  to  render  effeminate  all  who  drank 
ol  its  waters.  It  waa  here  that  Hcrmapbroditus,  ac- 
cording to  the  poets,  underwent  his  strange  metamor- 
phosis. The  fountain  was  situate  at  the  foot  of  a 
rock,  and  on  the  summit  of  this  rock  was  a  very  strong 
castle,  which  a  Persian  garrison  long  held  ag-imn 
Alexander.    ( A r nan,  Exp.  Al.,  1,  24.) 

SalmaxtIca,  a  city  of  Hiapania,  in  the  northeastern 
angle  of  Luaitama.  It  ia  very  probably  the  same  with 
the  Elmantica  of  Pulybius  (3,  14)  and  the  Hcrmandtca 
ofLivy  (21,5),  which  Hannibal  took  in  his  expediuoa 
against  the  Vaccssi.  It  ia  now  Salamanca.  (Mta- 
nert,  vol.  1,  p.  348.) 

Salmon*,  a  city  of  Elis,  of  great  antiquity,  north- 
west of  Olmypia.    It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  • 
Salmoneua.    (Apollod,  1,  9.  7  —  Strabo,  366.) 

Salmonkps,  a  king  of  Elia,  son  of  a£olus  sod 
Enarete,  who  married  Alcidice,  by  whom  he  hsd 
T  ro.  He  wished  to  be  called  a  god,  and  to  receive 
divine  honours  from  his  subjects  ;  and,  therefore,  tc 
imitate  the  thunder,  he  used  to  drive  his  chariot  om 
a  brazen  bridge,  and  darted  burning  torches  on 


side,  as  if  to  imitate  the  lightning.  Thia  impiety  pro 
voked  Jupiter.    Salmoncus  was  struck  with  a  thun- 
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ietbott,  and  placed  in  tbe  infernal  regions  near  his 
brother  Sisyphus. — Consult,  in  explanation  of  tins  le- 
gend, the  article  Elicius,  p.  467,  col.  1 ,  near  the  end. 
{Mom.,  Od.,  11,  235  —  ApoUod  ,  1,  9.—Hygin.,  fab., 
60  —  Vtrg.,  JEn.,  6,  6»85.) 

Salmydkssus  ("LaXfivinaoof),  or,  as  the  later  Greek 
and  the  Latin  writers  give  the  name,  Halmydessus  ('AA- 
uv&qocitf),  a  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  coast  of  the  Eux- 
ine,  below  the  promontory  of  Tbyni*s.  The  name 
properly  belonged  to  the  entire  range  of  coast  from 
the  Tbynian  promontory  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bospo- 
rus. And  it  was  this  portion  of  the  coast  in  particu- 
lar that  obtained  for  the  Euxine  its  earlier  name  of 
Axenos,  or  "  inhospitable. *'  The  shore  was  rendered 
dangerous  by  shallows  and  marshes  ;  and  when  any 
vessels,  either  through  want  of  skill  or  the  violence 
of  the  wind,  became  entangled  among  these,  the  Thra- 
cian  inhabitants  poured  down  upon  them,  plundered 
the  cargoes,  and  made  the  inhabitants  slaves.  In 
their  eagerness  to  obtain  the  booty,  quarrels  often 
arose  among  the  petty  tribes  in  this  quarter,  and  hence 
came  eventually  the  singular  custom  of  marking  out 
the  shore  with  stones,  as  so  many  limits  within  which 
each  were  to  plunder.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  7,  6.)  Strabo 
names  the  Asta  as  the  inhabitants  of  this  region, 
whose  territory  reached  to  the  north  as  far  as  Apollo- 
nia.  The  Tbyni,  no  doubt,  are  included  under  this 
name.  The  republic  of  Byzantium  put  an  end  to  this 
system  of  plunder. — The  modern  Midjek  answers  to 
the  ancient  city  of  Salmydessus.  (Mela,  2,  2. — 
Plin.,4,  11—  Died.  Sic.,  14,  38  — ,V«n«r*,  Geogr., 
vol.  7,  p.  149.) 

Salon,  now  Salona,  the  principal  harbour  of  Dal- 
matia,  and  always  considered  as  an  important  post  by 
the  Romans  after  their  conquest  of  that  country.  Pliny 
styles  it  a  colony  (3,  22),  which  is  confirmed  by  vari- 
ous inscriptions.  (Gruter,  Thes.,  32,  12.)  The  name 
is  sometimes  written  Salona  and  Salons.  {Cat.,  B. 
G.,  3,  9. — Hirt ,  B.  Alex.,  43.)  It  was  not  the  na- 
tive place  of  the  Emperor  Oioclesian,  as  is  commonly 
supposed.  That  monarch  was  born  at  Dioclea,  in  its 
vicinity  ;  and  to  this  quarter  he  retired  after  he  had 
abdicated  the  imperial  power.  Here  he  built  a  splen- 
did palace,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  at 
Spalafro,  about  three  miles  from  Salona.  ( Wesscl- 
mg,  ad.  Itin.  Anton  ,  p.  270.— Adam's  Antiquities  of 
Spalatro  —  Cramer' s  Anc.  Greece,  vol  1,  p.  36.) 

Salvunus,  a  native  of  Colonia  Agrippina  (Co- 
logne), one  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church. 
He  led  a  religious  life  at  Mastitis  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  5th  century,  and  died  in  that  city.  Salvian 
was  the  author  of  several  works  on  devotional  sub- 
jects, of  which  there  are  yet  extant  a  treatise  "  on 
the  Providence  of  God"  (De  gubernatione  Dei,  dec), 
in  eight  books ;  another  in  four  books,  written 
"  Against  avarice,  especially  in  priests  and  clerical 
persons;"  and  nine  pastoral  letters.  His  works,  as 
far  as  thoy  remain,  were  collected  and  printed  to- 
gether, in  two  volumes  8vo,  by  Baluzius,  Paris,  1663. 

Salyks,  a  people  of  Gaul,  extending  from  the 
Rhone,  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Druentia  or 
Durance,  almost  to  the  Alps.  They  were  powerful 
opponents  to  the  Greeks  of  Massilia.    (Lit.,  5,  34.) 

Samara,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  called  the  Somme. 
The  name  of  this  stream  in  intermediate  geography 
was  Sumina  or  Sumena,  corrupted  into  Somona ; 
whence  the  modern  sppcllation.  (Vid.  Samarobriva.) 

Samaria,  a  city  and  country  of  Palestine,  famous 
in  sacred  history.  The  district  of  Samaria  lay  to  the 
oorth  of  Judaea.  The  origin  of  the  Samaritan  nation 
was  as  follows  :  In  the  reign  of  Rchoboam,  a  division 
was  made  of  the  people  of  Israel  into  two  distinct 
kingdoms.  One  of  these  kingdoms,  called  Judah, 
consisted  of  such  as  adhered  to  Kehoboam  and  the 
bouse  of  David,  rompriaing  the  two  tribes  of  Judah 
»nd  Benjamin  ;  .the  olher  ten  tribes  retained  tbe  an- 


cient name  of  Israelites  under  Jeroboam.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  state  of  these  latter  was  Samaria,  whidt 
was  also  the  name  of  their  country.  The  Samaritans 
and  the  people  of  Juda-a  were  lasting  and  bitter  ene- 
mies. The  former  deviated  in  several  respects  from 
the  strictness  of  tbe  Mosaic  law,  though  afterward  the 
religion  of  tbe  two  nations  became  more  closely  as- 
similated ;  and,  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  tbe  Samar- 
itans obtained  leave  of  that  conqueror  to  build  a  tem- 
ple on  Mount  Gerizim,  near  the  city  of  Samaria,  is 
imitation  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  where  they  prac- 
tised the  same  forma  of  worship.  Among  the  people 
of  Judaea,  the  name  of  Samaritan  was  a  term  of  bit- 
ter reproach,  and  disgraceful  in  a  high  degree.  The 
city  of  Samaria  was  situate  on  Mount  Sameron,  and 
was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  from  Omri  its 
founder  to  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom.  It  was 
razed  to  the  ground  by  Hyrcanus,  but  rebuilt  by  He- 
rod, who  completed  the  work  begun  by  Gabiniua,  pro- 
consul of  Syne.  Herod  called  it  Sebaste,  in  honour 
of  Augustus.  (1  Kings,  16,  24.  —  Ibid.,  17,  6  — 
Ibid.,  22,  52.-2  Kings,  17,  6  —  Jerem  ,  23,  13  — 
Jos.,  Ant  ,  8,  7.  —  Id.  tbid.,  13,  15.  —  Id.  ibid.,  15, 
11.— Bell.  Jud  ,  1,  6.) 

Samarobriva.  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Amiens,  tbe 
capital  of  tbe  Ambiani.  Its  name  appears  to  mean 
"  the  city  on  the  Samara,"  eince  it  lay  on  this  river, 
and  since  the  termination  briva  in  Celtic  is  thought  to 
have  had,  among  its  other  meanings,  that  of  "  city"  or 
"place."  (Vid.  Meaembria.)  Some,  leas  correctly, 
make  it  aignify  "  the  bridge"  or  *'  passage  of  the  Sa 
mara,"  as,  for  example,  Lemaire.  in  his  Geographical 
Index  to  Cesar.  (Amm.  Mar  cell.,  15,  27.— Ca>s.,  B 
G.,  5,  24;  45,  51.) 

Samk,  the  only  town  in  the  island  of  Cephallenia  no- 
ticed by  Homer,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  it  was 
the  most  ancient  and  considerable  (Od.,  2,  249.)  It 
was  maintained  by  Apollodorua,  that  tbe  poet  used  the 
word  Samos  to  designate  the  island,  and  Same  tbe 
town.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  another  passage 
(Od.,  14,  122),  the  latter  name  is  applied  to  the  island. 
(Strabo,  453.)  When  Cephallenia  submitted  to  the 
Romans,  Same,  with  other  towns,  gave  hoetagee  ;  but 
having  afterward  revolted,  it  sustained  a  vigorous  siege 
for  four  months.  At  length  the  citadel  Cyatia  being 
taken,  the  inhabitants  retired  into  their  larger  fortress ; 
but  surrendered  the  following  day,  when  they  were  all 
reduced  to  slavery.  (Lit*.,  38,  28,  seqq.)  Strabo  re- 
ports that  some  vestiges  of  this  town  remained  in  hia 
day  on  tbe  eastern  side  of  the  island.  (Strabo,  455.) 
This  spot  retains  the  name  of  Samo,  which  is  also  that  of 
the  bay  at  the  extremity  of  which  it  is  aituated.  It  ex- 
hibits still  very  extensive  walls  and  excavations  among 
its  ruina,  which  have  afforded  various  specimens  of  an- 
cient ornaments,  medals,  vases,  and  fragments  of  stat- 
ues. (Holland's  Travels,  vol.  1,  p.  65. — Doivell, 
vol.  1,  p.  75. — Cramer's  Anc  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  52.) 

Samnites,  a  people  of  Italy,  whoae  territory  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Peligni  and  Frentani ;  to 
the  west  it  bordered  on  the  extremity  of  Latium  and 
on  Campania,  being  separated  from  the  latter  province 
by  the  Vulturous,  Mons  Callicula,  and  tbe  chain  of 
Mount  Tifata.  To  the  south  a  prolongation  of  the 
same  rja)gc  divided  the  Samnites  from  the  Picentini 
and  Lucani.  To  the  eaat  they  were  contiguous  to 
Apulia,  from  the  river  Tifemus  to  the  source  of  the 
Aufidus.  It  is  usual  with  geographers  to  regard  th* 
ancient  Samnites  as  divided  into  three  tribes,  the  Car- 
aceni,  Pentri,  and  Hirpini ;  to  which  others  have  added 
the  Caudini  and  Frentani ;  but  the  former  claesifica- 
tion  seems  to  rest  on  belter  authority. — Whatever  dif 
ference  of  opinion  may  prevail  among  the  writers  of 
antiquity  respecting  the  origin  of  other  Italian  tribes, 
they  seem  agreed  in  ascribing  that  of  tbe  Samnite  na- 
tion to  the  Sabinca.  (Consult  remarks  under  the  arti- 
cle Sabini.)   The  Samnites,  like  the  Romans,  were  n* 
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ad  riaingpaUon,  rendered  confident  by  their 
successes  over  the  Tuscans  and  I  be  Oscana  of  Cam- 
penia ;  and  formidable  not  only  from  their  own  re- 
source*, but  also  from  the  ties  of  consanguinity  which 
connected  them  with  the  Frentani,  Vestini,  Pcligni,  and 
other  hardy  tribes  of  Central  Iuly.    The  rich  and  fer- 
tile territory  of  Campania  was  then  the  nominal  object 
of -the  contest  which  ensued,  but  in  reality  they  fought 
for  the  dominion  of  Iuly,  and  consequently  thst  of  the 
world  ;  which  was  at  slake  so  long  as  the  issue  of  the 
war  was  doubtful.    Livy  seems  to  hare  formed  a  just 
*dea  of  the  importance  of  that  struggle,  and  tbe  fierce 
obstinacy  with  which  it  was  earned  on,  when  he  pause* 
m  the  midst  of  his  narrative,  in  order  to  point  out  the 
unwearied  constancy  with  which  the  Samnites,  though 
so  often  defeated,  renewed  their  efforts,  if  not  for  em- 
pire, at  least  for  freedom  and  independence  (10,  32). 
But  when  that  historian  recount*  an  endless  succession 
of  reverses  sustained  by  this  nation,  attended  with 
losses  which  must  bsve  quickly  drained  a  far  greater 
population,  it  is  impossible  to  svoid  suspecting  him  of 
considerable  exaggeration  snd  repetition  ;  especially 
as  several  campaigns  are  mentioned  without  a  single 
distinct  fact  or  topographical  msrk  to  give  reality  and 
an  appearance  of  truth  to  tbe  narrative.    Nor  is  Livy 
always  careful  to  point  out  the  danger  which  not  un- 
'jequenlly  threatened  Rome  on  tbe  part  of  these  for- 
mdablc  adversaries.    It  is  true  that  he  relates  with 
great  beauty  and  force  of  description  the  disaster 
which  befell  the  Roman  arms  at  the  defiles  of  Caudi- 
om  ;  but  has  be  been  equally  explicit  in  laying  before 
his  readers  the  consequences  of  that  event,  which  not 
only  opened  to  the  victorious  Samnites  tbe  gates  of 
several  Volscian  cities,  but  exposed  a  great  portion  of 
Latium  to  be  ravaged  by  their  troops,  and  brought 
them  nearly  to  the  gales  of  Rome1    (Lie  ,  9,  12. — 
Compare  Strabo,  232,  249.)    In  fsct,  though  often  at- 
tacked in  their  own  territory,  we  as  often  find  tho 
Sainnite  legions  opposed  to  their  inveterate  foes  in 
Apulia,  in  the  territories  of  the  Volsci  and  Hemici, 
■•id  even  in  those  of  tbe  Umbrians  and  Etruscans. 
(Lav.,  10.)    Admirably  trained  snd  disciplined,  they 
executed  the  orders  of  their  commanders  with  the 
greatest  alacrity  and  promptitude  ;  and  such  was  the 
warlike  spint  of  the  whole  population,  that  they  not 
unfrequently  brought  into  the  field  80,000  fool  and 
8000  horse.    (Stmba,  2*9.)    A  victory  over  such  a 
foe  might  well  deserve  the  honours  of  a  triumph ;  and 
when  the  Romans  had  at  length,  by  repeated  successes, 
extablished  their  superiority,  they  could  then  justly  lay 
claim  to  the  title  of  the  first  troops  in  the  world.  But 
though  tbe  Samnites  were  often  overmatched  and 
finally  crushed  by  the  superior  conduct  snd  power 
of  tbe  Romans,  it  is  evident  thst  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence still  breathed  strong  in  their  hearts,  and 
waited  but  for  an  opportunity  to  display  itself.  Thus, 
when  Pvrrhus  raised  his  standard  in  the  plains  of 
Apulia,  the  Sammte  band*  swelled  his  ranks,  and 
seemed  rather  to  strengthen  the  forces  of  thai  prince 
than  to  derive  assistanee  from  hi*  army.    Nor  did  they 
neglect  the  occasion  which  presented  itself,  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  Hannibal  in  their  country,  for  shaking  off 
the  Roman  yoke,  but  voluntarily  offered  to  join  him  in 
the  field  against  the  common  enemy.    (Ltv#23,  42.) 
Rome  hsd  already  triumphed  over  Carthage,  Macedon, 
and  Antiochus,  and  was  regarded  as  mistress  of  the 
world,  when  a  greater  danger  than  any  she  had  before 
encountered  threatened  her  dominion  in  Italy,  and 
shook  the  very  seat  of  her  power.   This  was  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Social  war,  which  afforded  the  most  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  Samnite  people  were  not  yet 
conquered,  in  that  bloody  contest  which,  in  the  space 
of  a  few  years,  is  said  to  have  occasioned  the  loss  of 
300,000  fives.    (Veil.  Paten.,  2,  15)    This  people 
formed  the  chief  strength  and  nerve  of  the  coalition : 
uich  was  their  determined  enmity  against  the  Romans, 
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that  they  even  invited  Mithradates,  king  of  Pantos,  u 
join  his  forces  to  those  of  tbe  confederates  in  Italy. 
{Dtod.,  Excerpt.,  37.)  Even  though  deserted  by  then 
allies  and  left  to  their  own  resources,  they  still  con- 
tinued in  arms  till  the  fortune  of  Sylla  and  tht  Romam 
prevailed,  and  they  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation.  It 
was  not  till  he  had  achieved  tbe  total  destruction  ai 
the  last  Samnite  army,  at  the  very  gates  of  Rome,  thai 
Sylla  at  length  felt  assured  of  permanent  soccer,  iti 
venture-!  to  aasume  tbe  title  of  Felix.  His  fear  of  ths 
Samnite  name,  however,  led  him  farther  to  ptnecots 
that  nnbappy  people,  thousands  of  whom  were  botch 
ered  at  bin  command,  and  tbe  real  proscribed  and  ban- 
ished. He  was  said,  indeed,  to  have  declared,  thai 
Rome  would  enjoy  no  rest  so  long  as  a  number  oi 
Samnites  could  be  collected  together.  (Sfrsis.  949. 
—Flor  ,  3,  21.—  Veil.  Paterc,  2,  26  —  Lit .,  £**, 
88 — Pbtt.,  Vtt.  Syll. — Cramer^  Anc.  holy,  voL  X 
p.  221.  teqq.) 

SaHitlva,  I.  a  region  of  Iuly,  inhabited  by  tht 
Samnites.  (Kid  Samnites  )— II  A  city  of  Simmon. 
It  was  long  a  matter  of  great  doubt  with  antiquaries 
and  geographers,  whether  we  could  admit  the  riat- 
ence  of  a  city  called  Samniom  in  tbe  province  of  the 
same  namo.  as  tbe  evidence  of  this  fsct  rested  only  on 
an  obscure  passage  of  Florus  (1,  16),  and  the  still 
more  uncertain  Uatimony  of  Paulus  Ducoou*.  (Rer. 
Lang.,  2,  20  )  But  it  seemed  to  acquire  additional 
confirmation  from  an  inscription  discovered  in  the  toot 
of  the  Scipios,  in  which  tbe  name  of  Samnium  ocean 
as  that  of  a  town  taken  by  Sctpio  Barbaius ;  nor  can 
farther  evidence  be  required  on  this  point,  after  tht 
proofs  adduced  by  Romsnelli  from  old  ecclfuatUc*. 
chronicles,  which  speak  of  a  town  named  Samnu  ot 
Samne,  on  the  site  now  called  Cerrv,  near  tbe  wore* 
of  the  Vulturnus.  (Cramcr't  Anc.  Italy,  \v\  2,  p. 
|  227.) 

SammonTcm  or  Salmons,  as  we  find  it  written  a 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (27,  7),  a  promontory  el 
Crete,  forming  the  extreme  point  of  the  island  io»ard» 
the  coast.    (Dionyt.  Perieg.,  109  )   Strsbo  says  « 
faces  the  Isle  of  Rhodes  and  Egypt ;  hut  his  ssvrtior 
that  it  is  nearly  in  the  aame  latitude  with  tbe  Promon- 
tory of  Sumum  is  erroneous  (Strah,  474),  since,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  maps,  Cape  Sclomone,  by  which 
name  it  is  now  distinguished,  is  more  than  two  degrees 
to  the  east  of  tbe  Attic  headland.    Mannert  has  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  Cape  Stdero  or  Sumo,  as  it  is 
sometimes  csfled,  is  the  Sammonium  of  tbe  ancient*; 
but  his  reasons  arc  certainly  not  conclusive.   Tbe  very 
fact,  indeed,  of  the  Penplos  sllowing  120  sudia  froa 
tbe  Dionysiades  Insula  to  the  Ssmmooan  Promontory 
is  decisive  against  him  ;  ss  that  distance  agrees  per- 
fectly with  Cape  Salomon*,  whereas  Cspe  Suicn  a 
only  fifty  stadia  at  most  from  those  islands.  (Cra 
mer'$  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p  371. — Mannert,  Cccfr^ 
vol  8,  p.  706.) 

Samos,  an  islsnd  of  the  iEgean,  lying  off  the  lowu 
psrt  of  the  cosst  of  Ionia,  and  nearly  opposite  the  Tro- 
gihan  Promontory.  The  intervening  strait  was  not 
more  than  seven  stadia  in  the  narrowest  part.  {Sir**., 
637.)  The  first  inbabtUnta  were  Carians  and  l*le 
ges,  whose  king  Ancaus,  according  to  ihe  poet  Anus, 
cited  by  Pausanias,  married  Samia,  daughter  of  the 
Meander.  The  first  Ionian  colony  came  into  the  isl- 
and from  Epidaurus,  having  been  expelled  from  tbe 
latter  quarter  by  the  Argives.  The  leader  of  this  col- 
ony waa  Procles,  a  descendant  of  Ion.  Under  hi*  "*> 
Leogoras,  the  settlement  was  invaded  by  tbe  Epbv- 
sians,  under  the  pretext  that  Leogoras  had  sided  *ma 
the  Carians  against  Ephesos.  Ti»e  colony  being  ex* 
pelted  from  Samoa,  retired  for  a  uroe  to  Anara  in  Ca- 
rta, whence  ihey  again  invaded  the  island,  and  6c*lly 
expelled  the  Epheaians  Samos  ia  early  dtstmgir»btd 
I  in  the  maritime  annals  of  Greece,  from  the  naval  as* 
!  cendancy  it  acquired  in  the  time  of  Poiycraiea.  (rV« 
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o. y crates )   Aner  the  death  of  this  tuler,  the  govern- 
ment was  h«id  for  some  tiino  by  Meandrius,  his  sec- 
retary ;  but  he  was  expelled  by  the  troops  of  Darius, 
who  phwed  on  the  throne  Syloson,  the  brother  of  Po- 
lycrates, on  account  of  some  service  he  had  rendered 
him  in  Egypt,  when  as  yet  he  was  but  a  private  per- 
son.   (Herod.,  3,  140.)    Strabo  reports,  that  the  yoke 
at*  this  ctw  tyrant  pressed  more  heavily  on  the  Sami- 
ans  that  that  of  Polycrates,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
the  island  became  nearly  deserted  ,  whence  arose  the 
proverb,  'Ex^rt  EvXoouvroc  eiovxupitj.   (Strab.,  638. 
— Compare  Heraclid.,  Poru.,  p.  211.)    From  Herodo- 
tus, however,  we  learn,  tbat  the  Samians  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  Ionian  revolt,  and  furnished  sixty  ships 
to  the  fleet  assembled  at  Lade  ;  but,  by  the  intrigues 
of  ^Eaces,  son  of  Syloson,  who  had  been  deposed  by 
Aristagoras,  and  consequently  favoured  the  Persian 
arms,  the  greater  part  ?f  their  squadron  deserted  the 
confederacy  in  the  battle  that  ensued,  and  thus  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  defeat  of  the  allies.  (Herod., 
6,  8,  seqq.)    On  learning  the  result  of  the  battle,  many 
of  the  Samians  determined  to  quit  the  island  rather 
than  submit  to  the  Persian  yoke,  or  that  of  a  tyrant 
imposed  by  them.    They  accordingly  embarked  on 
board  their  ships,  and  sailed  for  Sicily,  where  they 
first  occupied  Calacte,  and  soon  after,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Anaxilas,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  the  important 
town  and  harbour  of  Zancle.   i£aces  was  replaced  on 
the  throne  of  Samos,  and,  out  of  consideration  for  his 
services,  the  town  and  its  temples  were  spared  After 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  the  Ssmtans  secretly  sent  a  dep- 
utation to  the  Greek  fleet  stationed  at  Dclos,  to  urge 
them  to  liberate  Ionia,  they  being  at  tbat  time  gov- 
erned by  a  tyrant  named  rheomestor,  appointed  by 
the  Persian  king.    (Herod.,  9,  90 )    In  consequence 
of  this  invitation,  Leotychidas,  the  Spartan  command- 
er, advanced  with  his  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Ionia,  and 
gained  the  important  victory  of  Mycale.    The  Sami- 
ans having  regained  their  independence,  joined,  to- 
gether with  the  other  Ionian  states,  the  Grecian  con- 
federacy, and  with  them  passed  under  the  protection, 
or,  rather,  the  domiuion  ot  Athens.    The  latter  power, 
however,  having  attempted  to  change  the  constitution 
of  the  island  to  a  democracy,  had  nearly  been  expelled 
by  the  oligarchical  party,  aided  by  Pissutbnes,  satrap 
of  Saxdis.    Being  overpowered,  however,  finally  by 
the  overwhelming  force  brought  against  them  by  the 
Athenians  under  Pericles,  the  Samians  were  com- 
pelled to  destroy  their  fortifications,  give  up  their  ships, 
deliver  hostages,  and  pay  the  expense  of  the  war  by 
instalments.    This  occurred  a  few  years  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    (Thueyd.,  1, 
115,  seqq.)    After  this  we  hear  little  of  Samos  till 
the  end  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  when  the  maritime 
war  was  transferred  to  the  Ionian  coast  and  islands. 
At  this  time  Samos  became  the  great  point  d'appui  of 
the  Athenian  fleet,  which  was  stationed  there  for  the 
defence  of  the  colonics  and  subject  states  ;  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  power  of  Athens  was  alone  pre- 
served at  this  time  by  means  of  that  island.  Wo 
learn  from  Polybius  (5,  35,  11),  that,  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  Samos  became  for  a  time  subject  to  the 
kings  of  Egypt.    Subsequently  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Antiochus,  and,  on  his  defeat,  into  those  of  the  Ro- 
mans.   It  lost  the  last  shadow  of  republican  freedom 
under  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  A.C.  70. — The  tern- 
Ale  and  worship  of  Juno  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
fame  and  affluence  of  Samos.    Pausanias  asserts  that 
this  edifice  was  of  very  great  antiquity  ;  this,  he  sayo, 
was  apparent  from  the  ststue  of  the  goddess,  which 
was  of  wood,  and  the  work  of  Smilis,  an  artist  con- 
temporary with  Dssdalus.    (Pausan.,  7,  4. — Callim., 
Epigr.,  ap.  Euteb., Pritp.  Emng.,3,8 — Clem.  Alex., 
Protr.%  p.  30.)    In  Strabo's  time,  this  temple  was 
adorned  with  a  profusion  of  the  finest  works  of  art,  es- 
pecially paintings,  both  in  the  nave  of  tU  building  and 


1  the  several  chapels  adjoining.  The  outside  was  equal 
ly  decorated  with  beautiful  statues  by  the  most  cele- 
brated sculptors.  Besides  this  great  temple,  Herodc* 
tus  describes  two  other  works  of  the  Samians  which 
were  most  worthy  of  admiration:  one  was  a  tunnel 
carried  through  a  mountain  for  the  length  of  seven 
stadia,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  water  to  the  city 
from  a  distant  fountain.  Another  was  a  mole,  made 
to  add  security  to  the  harbour ;  its  depth  was  twenty 
fathoms,  and  its  length  more  than  two  sUdia.  (He- 
rod.,  3,  60.)— The  circuit  of  this  celebrated  island, 
which  retains  its  ancient  name,  is  600  stadia,  according 
to  Strabo.  Agathemerus  reckons  630.  Pliny,  how- 
ever, 87  miles,  which  make  upward  of  700  stadia. 
(Plin.,  5,  31.)  It  yielded  almost  every  kind  of  prod- 
uce, with  the  exception  of  wine,  in  such  abundance, 
that  a  proverbial  expression,  used  by  Menander,  was 
applied  to  it,  feptt  xal  bpvifktv  yaka.  (Strab.,  637.) 
— The  city  of  Samos  was  situate  exactly  opposite  the 
Trogilian  Promontory  and  Mount  Mycale.  The  port 
was  secure  and  convenient  for  ships,  and  the  town,  for 
the  most  part,  stood  in  a  plain,  rising  gradually  from 
the  sea  towards  a  hill  situate  at  some  distance  from 
it.  The  citadel,  built  by  Polycrates,  was  called  Astv- 
palaia.  (Steph.  By:.,  s.  v. '  korvxakaia.  —  Cramers 
Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  402,  seqq.)  Dr.  Clarke  has 
the  following  remarks  concerning  this  island  :  "  As 
we  sailed  to  the  northward  of  the  island  of  Patmos, 
we  were  surprised  to  see  Samos  so  distinctly  in  view. 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  relative  situation  of  Sa- 
mos and  Patmos  can  be  accurately  laid  down  to 
D'Anville's,  or  any  more  recent  chart ;  for,  keeping 
up  to  vjindward,  we  found  ourselves  to  be  so  close 
under  Samos,  tbat  we  had  a  clear  view  both  of  the 
island  and  of  the  town.  This  island,  the  most  con- 
spicuous object,  not  only  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  but  of  all 
the  iEgean,  is  less  visited,  and,  of  course,  less  known 
than  any  other ;  it  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  con- 
siderable of  them  all ;  and  so  near  to  the  mainland, 
that  it  has  been  affirmed  persons  upon  the  opposite 
coasts  may  hear  each  other  speak.  Its  surprising  ele- 
vation and  relative  position  with  regard  to  the  Tower 
islands  of  Fuorni  and  Niearia  make  it  a  landmark  all 
over  the  Archipelago.  According  to  Constantino  Po.%- 
phyrogenitus,  any  very  lofty  place  was  called  Samos. 
The  namo  of  Karo5ari7  was  anciently  given  to  that 
terrible  rock  which  forms  the  cape  and  precipice  upon 
its  western  sido,  as  collecting  the  clouds  and  genrra 
ting  thunder."   (Travels,  vol.  6,  p  67,  Land,  ed.) 

Samosata  (Td  lafioaara,  but  in  Aromianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  14,  8,  Samosata,  -a),  a  city  of  Syrtn,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Commagcne,  and  the  iesi- 
dence  of  a  petty  dynasty.  (Amm.  Marcell ,  18.  4.) 
It  was  not  only  a  strong  city  itself,  but  hsd  also  a 
strong  citadel,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  was  one  of  the 
ordinary  passages  of  the  Euphrates,  on  the  western 
bank  of  which  river  Samosata  was  situated.  Samos- 
ata was  the  birthplace  of  Lucian.  The  modern  name 
is  Somaisaih  or  Seempsat.  (Abulfeda,  Tab.  Syr.,  p 
244. — Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  491.) 

Samothrace,  an  island  in  the  .tgean,  off  the  cobs 
of  Thrace.  According  to  Pliny  (4,  12),  it  lay  opposite 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  and  was  twenty-eigU 
miles  from  the  cosst  of  Thrace,  and  sixty-two  from 
Thasos.  The  same  authority  makes  it  thirty-two  mileo 
in  circuit.  Though  insignificant  in  itself,  consider- 
able celebrity  attaches  to  it  from  the  mysteries  of  Oy- 
bele  and  her  Corybantes,  which  are  said  by  some  te 
have  originated  there,  and  to  have  been  dissemina- 
ted thence  over  Asia  Minor  and  different  psrts  of 
Greece. — It  was  said  that  Dardanus,  the  son  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Eleclra,  who  was  the  imputed  founder  of  Troy, 
had  long  dwelt  in  Samothrace  before  he  passed  over 
into  Asia ;  and  it  is  affirmed,  that  he  first  introduced 
into  his  new  kingdom  the  mysteries  practised  n  the 
island  from  which  he  had  migrated  (Strabo,  831  \ 
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ud  which,  by  some  writer*,  wis  from  that  circum- 
■tance  named  Dardania.  (Calltm.,  ap  Plin,,  4,  12.) 
Sainotliraco  was  ai»o  famous  for  the  worship  of  tho 
Cabiri,  with  which  these  mysteries  were  intimately 
connected.  (Vis*.  Cabiri.) — Various  are  the  names 
which  this  island  is  said  to  have  borne  at  different  pe- 
riods. It  was  called  Dardania,  as  we  have  already 
teen  ;  also  Elcctns,  Mel  tie.  Leucosis  {Strabo,  472. — 
Sckol.  in  Apoll.  Rhod.,  1,  917),  and  was  said  to  have 
been  named  Samo thrice  (Thracian  Samos)  by  a  col- 
ony from  the  Toman  Samos,  though  Strabo  conceives 
this  assertion  to  have  been  an  invention  of  the  Simi- 
ans. He  deduces  the  name  either  from  the  word 
Zuajoc,  which  implies  an  elevated  spot,  or  from  the 
San,  a  Thracian  people,  who  at  an  early  period  were 
in  possession  of  the  island.  (Strabo,  457.)  Homer, 
in  his  frequent  allusion  to  it,  sometimes  cslls  it  sim- 
ply Samos  {II.,  24,  78. — //.,  24,  753) ;  at  other  times 
the  Thracian  Samos.  {II.,  13,  12.) — The  Samothra 
cians  joined  the  Persian  fleet  in  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes  ;  and  one  of  their  vessels  distinguished  itself 
in  the  battle  of  Salamis.  {Herod.,  8,  90.)  Perseus, 
after  the  battle  of  Pydna,  took  refuge  in  Samothrace, 
and  was  there  seized  by  the  Romans  when  preparing 
to  escspo  from  Demcirium,  a  small  harbour  near  one 
of  the  promontories  of  the  island.  On  this  occasion, 
Livy  asserts  that  the  chief  magistrate  of  Samoihrarc 
was  dignified  with  the  title  of  king  (45,  6).  Siephsnus 
Byzsnlinus  informs  us  there  wss  a  town  of  the  same 
name  with  the  island.  This  islsnd  was  reduced,  in 
the  reign  of  Vespasian,  along  with  tho  other  isles  of 
the  .'Egcan,  to  the  form  of  a  province.  It  ia  now  Sam- 
othaki     [Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  335  ) 

Sana,  a  »iwa  of  Macedonia,  on  the  Sinus  Singiti- 
eus,  and  situated  on  a  neck  of  land  connecting  Athos 
with  the  continent.  On  the  opposite  side  wss  Acan- 
thus, and  between  the  two  places  was  cut  the  canal 
of  Xerxes.    (Kid.  Acanthus.) 

Sakchomuthon,  a  Phoenician  author,  who,  if  the 
fragments  of  his  works  that  have  reached  us  be  genu- 
ine, and  if  such  a  person  ever  existed,  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  ancient  writer  of  whom  wc  have 
any  knowledge  after  Moses  His  father's  name  was 
Th«bion,  and  he  himself  was  chief  hierophant  of  the 
Fnaenicians.  According  to  some,  be  was  a  native  of 
Berytus,  but  Athencus  (3,  37)  and  Suidas  make  him 
a  Tynan.  As  to  the  period  when  he  flourished,  all  is 
uncertain.  Some  accounla  carry  him  back  to  the  era 
of  Semiramis,  others  assign  him  to  the  period  of  the 
Trojan  war.  St.  Martin,  however,  endeavours  to  prove 
that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Gideon,  the  judge  of 
Israel,  and  flourished  during  the  fourteenth  century 
before  the  Christian  era.  {Biographic  (Inn.,  vol.  40, 
p.  305,  seqq.)  The  titles  of  the  three  principal  works 
of  this  writer  are  aa  followe  :  !.  Tltpi  rijc  'Eppav  aW- 
oio}j>yiae  ("  Of  the  Physical  System  of  Hermes"). — 
2.  AiyvzTtaKT)  Qeo?Myia  ("  Egyptian  Theology")  — 3. 
+o<v(«u  ("  P Hantaan  History"),  cited  also  under 
other  titles,  one  of  which  is  Qotvitcuv  QtoXoyia  {"  The- 
ology of  the  Phoenicians"). — All  these  works  were 
written  in  Phoenician,  and  the  preceding  are  their  ti- 
ties  in  Greek.  The  history  was  translated  into  the 
Greek  language  by  Herennius  Philo,  a  native  of  Byb- 
lus,  who  lived  in  the  second  century  of  our  era.  It  ia 
from  this  translation  that  we  obtain  all  the  fragments 
of  Sanchoniathon  that  have  reached  our  times.  Philo 
fead  divided  his  translation  into  nine  books,  of  which 
Porphyry  made  use  in  his  diatribe  against  the  Chris- 
tians. It  is  from  the  fourth  book  of  mis  last  work  that 
Eusebius  look,  for  an  end  directly  opposite  to  this,  the 
passages  that  have  come  down  to  us.  {Pratp.  Evang., 
1,  p.  31.)  And  thus  we  have  these  documents  rela- 
tive to  the  mythology  and  history  of  the  Phoenicians 
from  the  fourth  hand!— St.  Martin  and  others  are  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that  tho  three  works  mentioned 
above  aa  having  been  written  by  Sanchoniathon,  were 
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I  only  so  mar)  parts  of  one  main  production.  Accord 
ing  to  Porphyry,  the  Phoenician  history  of  Sanchooia 
I  tbon  was  divided  into  eight  books,  while  we  learn,  oa 
the  other  hand,  from  tuwbios.  that  the  version  of 
Philo  consisted  of  nine.    Hence  it  has  been  soppo«rd 
that  the  Greek  translator  had  united  two  works,  anc 
that  thus  the  trestise  on  the  physical  system  of  Her- 
mes, or  that  on  Egyptian  theology,  became  a  kind  of 
introduction  to  (he  Phoenician  History,  and  increases' 
the  number  of  books  in  the  latter  by  one.    And  it  hu 
been  farther  supposed  that  the  two  titles  of  "  Egyptian 
Theology*1  and  "  Physical  System  of  Hermes"  belong- 
ed both  to  one  and  the  same  work    (Compare  Bt- 
chart,  Geogr.  Sacr.,  2,  17.) — Tbe  long  interval  of 
time  between  Sanchoniathon  and  his  translator  rca 
ders  it  extremely  probable  that  the  latter  must  oftet 
have  erred  in  rendering  into  Greek  the  ideas  of  bit 
Phoenician  original ;  and  we  may  suppose,  too,  that 
occasionally  Philo  may  have  been  tempted  to  substitute 
some  of  his  own.    And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  tbe 
fragments  of  Sanchoniathon  contain  so  maur  things  ev- 
idently of  Oriental  origin,  that  it  is  extremely  diScoIt 
to  believe  they  were  forged  by  Philo    A  iiffertaet 
of  opinion,  however,  ever  baa  existed,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  exist  on  this  head.    Grottus  sod  other  writers 
highly  extol  the  fragments  in  question,  oo  account  of 
the  agreement  which  they  discover  between  'hem  and 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.    Cumberland  and 
Mciners,  on  the  other  hand,  only  see  in  tbm  an  at 
tempt  to  prop  up  the  religious  system  of  the  Phcrni 
cians  and  Egyptians,  and  discover  in  thrm  w  other 
principle  but  those  of  the  Porch  concealed  undei  Phtr 
nician  names.    {Cumberland,  Sanchoniathon' s  Pkant 
dan  Hist  ,  Land.,  1720. 8xo—Meiners' Hut  Doclrint 
de  Vcro  Deo,  vol.  I,  p  63  —  Schbil,  Hist  Lit  Gnu 
vol.  4,  p.  1 15.) — In  1836a  work  appeared  in  Germany 
with  the  following  title :  "  Sanchontathons  Vrgetehtch 
te  der  Phonitier  tn  einem  Austuge  aus  der  vtedei 
aufgefundenen  Handschrift  ton  Phtlos  tollstiniiga 
Ucbersttzung.    Nebst  Bemerkungen  to*  Ft  Waxen 
fcld.    Mit  einem  Voneorte  von*  Dr.  G.  F.  Grotefend 
Hanover,  1836"  (Sanchoniathon 'a  early  History  of  tot 
Phoenicians,  condensed  from  tbe  lately-found  man 
uacript  of  Philo'a  complete  translation  of  that  work 
With  annotations  by  Fr.  WagenfeW.  and  a  preface  by 
Dr.  G.  F.  Grotefend).    This  was  followed,  in  1837, by 
another  work,  purporting  to  be  the  Greek  version  ot 
Philo  itself,  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Wagenleld : 
"  Sanchoniathonis  Historiarvm  Phanicia  hbos 
tent,  Grace  versos  a  Phtlone  Byblio,  edtdtt,  Latinaqvt 
verswnc  donavii  F.  Wagenfcfd,  Brema,  1837."— 
The  whole  ia  a  mere  forgery,  very  clumsily  executed, 
and  the  imposture  hu  been  venr  ably  exposed  ic  the 
37ih  und  3'Jth  numbers  of  the  Quarterly  Re- 

view. 

Sancus,  a  deity  of  the  Sabines,  according  to  tome, 
identical  with  Hercules.  The  name  is  said  to  hare 
signified  "heaven"  in  the  Sabine  tongue.  {Ltd,  it 
Mcns.,D.  107  ed.  Schow.,  p.  250  ed.  Rather  )  San- 
cus at  first  view  would  seem  to  have  some  connexion 
in  form  with  tbe  Sandacus  of  Cilicia  and  tbe  S»:.doo 
of  Lydia.  Another  name  for  this  deity  was  Semo, 
which  recalls  the  Sem  or  Som  of  Egypt.  {Crenitr's 
Symbolilc,  par  Guigniaut,  vol.  3,  p.  493.) 

Sandaliotis,  a  name  given  to  Sardinia  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  sandal.    (Via?.  Ichnusa  ) 

Sandrocotto»,  an  Indian  of  mean  origin,  who. hav- 
ing on  ono  occasion  been  gnilty  of  insolent  conduct 
towards  Alexander,  was  ordered  by  that  monarch  to  be 
seized  and  put  to  death.  He  escaped,  however,  by  s 
rapid  flight,  and  at  length  dropped  down  completely 
exhausted.  As  he  slept  on  the  ground,  a  lion  of  im- 
mense size  came  up  to  him,  licked  the  perspiration  from 
his  face,  and,  having  awakened  him,  fawned  opon  and 
then  left  him.  The  singular  lameness  of  the  animal 
appeared  preternatural  to  Sandrocottus,  and  was  con 
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•trued  by  Lira  into  in  omen  of  future  success.  Hav- 
ing collected,  ilierelore,  a  band  of  robbers,  and  having 
roused  tho  people  of  India  to  a  change  of  affairs,  be 
anally  attained  to  sovereign  power,  and  made  himself 
matter  of  a  part  of  the  country  which  had  been  previ- 
ously in  the  hands  of  Scleucus.  It  is  said,  that, 
while  waging  war,  and  before  coming  to  the  throne,  a 
wild  elephant  of  very  large  size  approached  him  on 
one  occasion,  and  with  the  greatest  docility  suffered 
him  to  mount  on  Us  back,  and  used  after  this  to  bear 
him  into  the  fight.  (Justin,  15,  4.)  The  Sandrocot- 
tus  of  tho  Greeks  is  thought  to  be  the  same  with 
the  Cbandragoupta  of  the  Hindu  writers.  And  Chan- 
dragoupta  (i.  e.,  •'  saved  the  moon")  is  regarded  by 
many  as  a  mere  epithet  or  surname  of  the  Hindu 
monarch  Vischarada.  (De  Marlts,  Hut.  de  rlnde, 
vol.  3,  p.  255.— M.  tb.,  vol.  1,  p.  420.) 

SanoarIus,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  near  a 
place  called  Sangia  (layyia),  in  Mount  Adore  us,  a 
branch  of  Mount  Dmdymus,  in  Galalia,  and  falling  into 
the  Euxine  on  the  coast  of  Bilhynia.  Its  source  waa 
160  stadia  from  Pessinus.  According  to  Strabo  (543), 
it  formed  the  true  eastern  boundary  of  Bilhynia,  and 
bis  account  coincides  in  this  with  that  of  the  earlier 
writers.  (Scy/ox,  p.  34.— Apoll.  Rhod.,  2,  724.)  The 
Bithynian  kings,  however,  gradually  extended  their 
dominions  farther  to  the  east,  and  the  Romans  gave 
the  country  a  still  farther  enlargement  on  this  side. 
This  river  is  called  Saugaris  by  Constantino  Porpby- 
rogenilus  (1,  5),  and  Sagaris  by  Ovid  (ep.  e  Pont.,  4, 
10).  The  modern  name  is  the  Sakaria.  (Manncrt'i 
Geogr ,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  607.) 

SannykIom,  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  contemporary 
with  Aristophanes.  Little  is  known  of  him.  One  of 
his  plays,  entitled  Aavct)  (Dante),  in  which  he  bur- 
lesqued a  verse  of  the  Orestes  of  Euripides  (Schol.  ad 
Anstoph.,  Ran  ,  p.  142.  —  Schol.  ad  Eurtp.,  Orett., 
379),  appears  to  have  been  acted  about  407  B.C. 
(Clinton,  Fatt.  Hellen.,  p.  81.)  Another  comedy  of 
bis,  entitled  Tihte  {"Laughter"),  is  also  mentioned 
(C/inton,  Fast.  Hellen.,  p.  91  —  Rentiers  Phalaris, 
vol.  1,  p.  261,  ed.  Dyce) 

Santoses,  a  people  of  Gallia  Aquitanica.  north  of 
tho  mouth  of  the  Garumna,  on  the  coast.  Their  cap- 
ital was  Mcdiolanum  Santonum,  now  Satntcs.  (Plin., 
4,  19.— Cos.,  R.  G,  1.  10  —  Id.  tbid.,  3,  II  ) 

Sapis,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  rising  in  Uinbria, 
and  falling  into  tho  Hadriatic  below  Kavonna.  It  i* 
now  the  Savto  or  Alp*.  It  was  also  called  Isapis. 
(Plin  ,  3,  15.— Sd.  Ital.,  8,  U9—Ltuan  ,  2,  405.) 

Sapor,  I.  a  king  of  Persia,  who  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther, Artaxerxes,  about  the  238th  year  of  the  Christian 
era.  Naturally  fierce  and  ambitious,  Sapor  wixhed  to 
increase  his  paternal  dominions  by  conquest ;  and,  as 
tbe  indolence  of  the  emperors  of  Rome  seemed  favour- 
able to  his  views,  he  laid  waste  the  provinces  of  Meso- 
potamia, Syria,  and  Cilicia ;  and  ho  might  have  be- 
come master  of  all  Asia  if  Odenatus  had  not  stopped 
his  progress.  If  Gordiao  attempted  to  repel  him,  his 
efforts  were  weak,  and  Philip,  who  succeeded  him  on 
the  imperial  throne,  bought  the  peace  of  Sapor  with 
money.  Valerian,  who  waa  afterward  invested  with 
we  purple,  marched  against  tbe  Persian  monarch,  but 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Odenatus  no  soon- 
er heard  that  the  Roman  emperor  was  a  captive  in 
the  bands  of  Sapor,  than  he  attempted  to  release  him 
by  forco  of  arma.  The  forces  of  Persia  were  cut  to 
pieces,  the  wives  and  treasures  of  the  monarch  fell 
into  the  hands  of  tbe  conqueror,  and  Odenatus  pene- 
trated, with  little  opposition,  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
kingdom.  Sapor,  soon  after  this  defeat,  was  assassi- 
nated by  his  subjects,  AD.  273,  after  a  reign  of  32 
years.  He  was  succeeded  by  bis  son,  called  Hormis- 
das. — II  The  second  of  that  name,  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther Hormisdas  on  the  throne  of  Persia.  Ho  was  as 
great  as  his  ancestor  o»  the  same  name,  and  by  under- 


taking a  war  againat  the  Romans,  he  attempted  to  ea 
large  his  dominions,  and  to  add  the  provinces  on  tbe 
west  of  the  Euphrates  to  his  empire.  Julian  marched 
against  him,  but  fell  by  a  mortal  wound.  Jovian,  who 
succeeded  Julian,  made  peace  with  Sapor;  but  the 
monarch,  always  restless  and  indefatigable,  renewed 
hostilities,  invaded  Armenia,  and  defeated  the  Emper- 
or Valens.  Sapor  died  A.D.  380,  after  a  reign  of  70 
years,  in  which  he  had  often  been  the  sport  of  fortune. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Artaxcrxes,  and  Artaxerxes  by 
Sapor  III.,  a  prince  wbo  died  after  a  reign  of  five 
years,  A.D.  389,  in  tbe  age  of  Thoodosius  the  Great. 

Sappho,  I.  a  celebrated  poetess,  a  native  of  Myti* 
lene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  snd  nearly  contempora- 
neous with  her  countryman  Alcasus,  although  sho  must 
have  been  younger,  since  she  waa  still  alive  in  668 
B.C.  About  696  B.C.  she  sailed  from  Mylilene  in 
order  to  take  refuge  in  Sicily.  (Martn.  Par.,  ep.  36.) 
Tbe  cause  of  ber  flight  appears  to  have  been  a  politi- 
cal one,  and  she  must  at  that  time  have  been  in  the 
bloom  of  her  life.  At  a  much  later  period  she  produced 
the  ode  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (2,  135),  in  which  she 
reproaches  her  brother  Cbaraxus  for  having  purchased 
Rbodopia,  and  for  having  been  induced  by  his  love 
to  emancipate  ber.  (Midler,  Hist.  Gree.  Liter.,  p. 
172  )  Of  all  the  females  that  ever  cultivated  the 
poetic  art,  Sappho  was  certainly  the  most  eminent, 
and  ancient  Greece  fully  testified  its  high  sense  of 
her  powers  by  bestowing  on  her  the  appellation  of  the 
"Tenth  Muse."  How  great,  indeed,  was  Sappho's 
fame  among  the  Greeks,  and  bow  rapidly  it  spread 
throughout  Greece  itself,  may  be  seen  in  the  history 
of  Solon,  who  was  contemporary  with  the  Lesbian  po- 
etess. Hearing  his  nephew  recite  one  of  her  poems, 
he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  that  he  would  not  willing- 
ly die  till  he  had  learned  it  by  heart.  (Stobaus, 
Serai.,  29,  28.)  Indeed,  the  whole  voice  of  antiquity 
has,  declared  that  the  poetry  of  Sappho  was  unrivalled 
in  grace  and  sweetness.  This  decision  has  been  con- 
firmed by  posterity,  though  we  have  only  a  few  ver- 
ses remaining  of  her  poetic  effusions  ;  for  these  are  oi 
a  high  character,  and  stamped  with  the  true  impress 
of  genius. — The  history  of  Sappho  is  involved  in  great 
uncertainty.  It  is  known  that,  aa  we  have  already 
stated,  she  was  born  at  Mytilenc,  in  the  island  of  Les- 
bos ;  but  if  we  subject  to  a  rigorous  criticism  the  opin- 
ion so  generally  received  in  relation  to  ber  amorous 
propensities,  and  tho  misfortunes  attendant  upon  these, 
we  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  story  of  her 
psssion  for  Phaon  and  its  tragical  consequences  is  a 
mere  fiction.  It  is  certain  that  Sappho,  in  her  odes, 
made  frequent  mention  of  a  youth,  to  whom  she  gave 
her  whole  heart,  while  ho  requited  ber  passion  with 
cold  indifference.  But  there  is  no  trace  whatever  of 
her  having  named  the  object  of  her  passion,  or  sought 
to  win  his  favour  by  her  beautiful  verses.  Tho  pre- 
tended name  of  this  youth,  Phaon,  although  frequent- 
ly mentioned  in  the  Attic  comedies,  appears  not  to 
have  occurred  in  the  poetry  of  Sappho.  If  Phaon  had 
been  named  in  her  verses,  the  opinion  could  not  have 
arisen  that  it  was  the  courtesan  Sappho,  and  not  the 
poetess,  who  was  in  love  with  Phaon.  (Alhenaus, 
13,  p.  696,  e.)  Moreover,  the  marvellous  stories  of 
the  beauty  of  Phaon  have  manifestly  been  horrowea 
from  the  myth  of  Adonis.  (Midler,  H»t.  Gr.  Lit^ 
p.  174.)  According  to  the  ordinary  account,  Sappho, 
despised  by  Phaon,  took  the  leap  from  the  Lencadian 
rock,  in  tho  hope  of  finding  a  cure  for  the  pangs  of  on 
requited  love.  But  oven  this  is  rather  a  poetical  im- 
age than  a  real  event  in  th*  life  of  Sappho.  The  Len- 
cadian leap  was  a  religious  rite,  belonging  to  the  ex- 
piatory festivals  of  Apollo,  which  were  celebrated  in 
this  as  in  o  ber  parts  of  Greece.  At  appointed  times, 
criminals,  selected  as  expiatory  victims,  were  throwr 
from  the  high  overhanging  rock  into  the  sea :  thw 
were,  however,  sometimes  caught  at  the  bottom,  ar*l 
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I  saved,  were  tent  away  from  Leucedia.  (Concern- 
mg  the  connexion  of  this  custom  wub  the  worship  of 
Apollo,  tee  Mullcr'*  Dorians,  b.  1,  ch.  11,  $  10.) 
This  custom  was  applied  in  varioua  ways  by  the  poets 
of  the  time  to  the  description  of  lovers.  Stesichorus, 
io  his  poetical  novel  named  Calyce,  spoke  of  the  love 
of  a  virtuous  maiden  for  a  youth  woo  despised  her 
passion ;  and,  in  despair,  abe  threw  herself  from  the 
Leucadian  rock.    The  effect  of  the  leap  in  the  story 
•f  Sappho  (namely,  the  curing  her  of  her  intolerable 
passion)  must,  therefore,  have  been  unknown  to  Ste- 
nt Lorus.    Some  years  later,  Anacreon  says  in  an  ode, 
"Again  casting  myself  from  the  Leucadian  rock,  I 
plunged  into  the  gray  sea.  drunk  with  In***'  (ap.  He- 
pkast ,  p.  130).    The  poet  can  scarcely,  by  these 
words,  be  supposed  to  say  that  he  cures  himself  of  a 
vehement  passion,  bat  rather  means  to  describe  the 
delicious  intoxication  of  violent  love.    The  story  of 
Sappho's  leap  probably  originated  in  some  poetical  im- 
ages and  relations  of  this  kind  ;  a  aimilar  story  is  told 
of  Venus  in  regard  to  ber  lament  for  Adonis.  (PtoL, 
Htpkast,  ap  Phot.,  cod.,  191—  ed.  Bekk.,  vol.  1,  p. 
153.)   Nevertheless,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  leap 
from  the  Leucadian  rock  may  really  have  been  made, 
in  ancient  times,  by  desperate  and  frantic  persons 
Another  proof  of  the  fictitious  character  of  the  story  is, 
that  it  leaves  the  principal  point  in  uncertainty,  name- 
ly, whether  Sappho  survived  the  leap  or  perished  in  it. 
(Midler,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  175.)—  It  appears  that 
Sappho  became  united  in  marriage  to  an  individual 
named  Cercolaa,  and  the  fruit  of  this  union  was  a 
daughter,  named  Cleis  (YLXtie),  who  is  mentioned  by 
the  poetess  in  one  of  her  fragments.    Having  lost  her 
husband,  Sappho  turned  her  attention  to  literary  pur- 
suits,  and  inspired  many  of  the  Lesbian  females  with 
•  tasto  for  similar  occupations.    She  composed  lyric 
pieces,  of  which  she  left  nine  books,  elegies,  hymns. 
cVc.    The  admiration  which  these  productions  excited 
was  universal;  her  contemporaries  csrried  it  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  sod  saw  in  her  a  superior 
being  :  the  Lesbians  placed  her  image  on  their  coina,  I 
as  that  of  a  divinity.  —  Sappho  had  assembled  around 
her  b  number  of  young  females,  nativea  of  Lesbos, 
whom  she  instructed  in  music  and  poetry.    They  re- 
vered ber  as  their  benefsctress,  and  her  attachment  to 
them  was  of  the  most  affectionate  description.  Thia 
intimacy  was  made  a  pretext  by  the  licentious  spirit  of 
later  ages  for  the  most  dishonourable  calumnies.  An 
expression  in  Horace  ("  mascula  Sappho,"  Ep.,  1,  19. 
38)  hss  been  thought  to  countenance  this  charge,  but 
its  meaning  has  been  grossly  misunderstood ;  and, 
what  ia  atill  more  to  the  purpose,  it  would  appear  that 
the  illustrious  poetess  has  been  ignoranlly  confounded 
with  a  dissolute  female  of  the  same  name,  a  native  of 
Ijcsbos,  though  not  of  Mytilene.    (Fid.  Sappho  II.) 
Indeed,  as  the  Abbe  Harihelemy  has  remarked,  the  ac- 
counts that  have  reached  us  respecting  the  licentious 
character  of  Sappho,  havo  come  only  from  writers  long 
subsequent  to  the  age  in  which  ahe  lived.  Sappho, 
the  favoured  of  the  Muses,  was,  as  we  have  just  en- 
deavoured to  show,  never  enamoured  of  Phaon,  nor 
did  she  ever  make  the  leap  of  Leucadia.    Indeed,  the 
aeveiritv  with  which  Sappho  censured  her  brother  Cha- 
rms for  his  love  for  the  courtesan  Rhodopis,  enables 
os  to  form  some  judgment  of  the  principles  by  which 
she  guided  her  own  conduct.    For  although,  at  the 
time  when  ahe  wrote  this  ode  to  him,  the  fire  of  youth- 
ful passion  had  been  quenched  within  her  breast,  yet 
abe  never  could  have  reproached  her  brother  with  his 
love  for  a.  courtesan,  if  she  had  herself  been  a  courte- 
san in  her  youth ;  and  Charaxua  might  have  retaliated 
upon  her  with  additional  strength.    Besides,  we  may 
plainly  discern  the  feeling  of  un impeached  honour  due 
to  a  freeboro  and  well-educated  maiden,  in  the  verses 
which  refer  to  the  relation  of  Al  caeua  and  Sappho. 
Mcx  is  testifies  thst  the  attractions  and  loveliness  of 
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Sappho  did  not  derogate  from  her  mora)  wc.th,  woes 
be  calls  ber  "  violet-crowned,  pure,  sweetlv-smihijg 
Sappho."  (Alca^us,  fragm  ,  38,  ed.  Biomf.) — SapptiO'i 
misfortunes  aroso  not,  therefore,  from  disappointed 
love ;  thev  had,  on  the  contrary,  a  political  origin,  sea' 
terminated  in  exile.    It  ia  probable  that,  being  drawr 
into  a  conspiracy  against  Pillacus,  tyrant  of  Mytilene 
by  the  persuasions  of  Alcwus,  she  was  banished  front 
Lesbos  along  with  that  poet  and  hia  partisans.  (Afar**., 
Ozon.,  ep.  37  )   She  retired,  aa  we  have  already  re- 
marked, to  Sicily. — We  know  nothing  farther  of  the 
life  of  Ssppbo.    Her  productions,  which  gained  to; 
ber  so  exalted  a  reputation,  are  almost  equally  on- 
known.    All  that  has  reached  us  consists  of,  1.  A 
beautiful  Ode  to  Venus,  in  the  Sapphic  measure,  pre- 
served by  Dionysius  of  Hslicarnasooe.— 2.  A  second 
ode,  in  the  same  measure,  still  more  beautifol,  de- 
scriptive of  the  tumultuous  cmotiooa  of  love,  sod  pre- 
served in  part  by  Longinus. — 3.  Varioos  fragments, 
all  unfortunately  very  abort,  found  in  Aristotle,  Pio- 
tarch,  Atbeuasus,  Stobaeus,  Hephaeslion,  Macrobius, 
Eustalhius,  and  others.— 4.  Three  epigrams — Ssp- 
pbo slao  composed  hymns  to  the  gods,  in  which  she 
invoked  them  to  come  from  their  favourite  abodes  in 
different  countries  ;  but  there  is  little  information  ex- 
tant respecting  their  contents. — The  poem*  of  Sappho 
are  little  susceptible  of  division  into  distinct  clat»es. 
Hence  the  ancient  critics  divided  them  into  books, 
merely  according  to  the  metre,  the  first  containing  the 
odea  in  the  Sapphic  measure,  for  the  poetess  enriched 
the  melody  of  the  Isnguage  by  a  lyric  measure  of  the 
most  harmonious  character,  called  after  her  own  name , 
a  measure  which  Catullus  and  Horace  afterward  iobo* 
duced  with  so  much  success  into  the  Latin  tongue.— 
The  best  text  of  Sappho  is  that  given  by  Biomoeld,  a 
the  Museum  Crittcum  (vol.  1,  p.  3,  seqq.).    The  bear 
and  fullest  edition,  however,  is  that  of  Neue,  BcrvL, 
1827.  4to.    (SchM,  Hut.  LU.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  205- 
Mulier,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr  ,  p.  172  —  Bonus,  VtL  Anacr., 
p.  29. — Bayle,  Lhct  ,s  v.  Sappho.}— II.  A  native©/ 
Eresus,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  for  a  long  time  con- 
founded with  Sappho  of  Mytilene.    The  distinction 
between  the  two  hss  only  been  recently  drawn,  and 
the  memory  of  the  celebrated  poetess  has  at  last  been 
freed  from  the  dishonourable  imputations  which  had 
been  so  long  attached  to  it.    An  ancient  medal,  brought 
from  Greece  in  1822,  presents,  along  with  the  name 
£AII*0  (Sappho),  a  female  head,  with  the  letters 
EPECI  (Eresiy,  the  allusion  being  to  the  Lesbian  city 
of  Eresus,  where  the  medal  waa  struck.    (Consu'x  Dt 
Hauteroche,  Notice  sur  la  eourtisane  Sappho  d'Erems, 
Paris,  1822.)    This  settlea  the  question  as  to  there 
having  been  two  Ssppbos,  both  natives  of  the  *an»e 
islsnd.    The  period  when  this  second  Sappho  flour- 
ished is  far  from  being  easy  to  determine.    That  she 
was  a  female  of  some  celebrity  appears  evident  froo 
the  inhabitants  of  Eresua  having  stamped  ber  image 
on  their  coins  ;  but,  unfortunately,  we  have  only  a  few 
words,  scattered  here  and  there  in  ancient  authors,  rel- 
ative to  thia  namesake  of  the  Mytilerwr-aa  Ssppbo. 
The  first  of  these  authors  ia  the  historian  Nymph  *, 
cited  by  Athenaus  (13,  p.  596,  c  ),  who  speaks  of 
Sappho,  a  courtesan  of  Eresus,  aa  having  been  ena:n 
oared  of  Phaon  (Kal  H  If  'Eptoov  ii  tic  iraipa  lo* 
4o,  tow  naXoO  ♦cjwvoc  kpao&eioa,  irtpi6orjTo(  e»,  w{ 
fTjm  Hvftfic  kv  IleplirXif)  'koiac). — The  second  au- 
thority is  iElian  (For.  Hist.,  12,  19),  who  remarks, 
I  learn,  too,  that  there  was  alao  another  Sappho  io 
the  island  of  Lesbos,  a  courtesan,  not  a  0001008"  (llvr 
tiavofuu  6i,  brt  nal  kripa  Iv  rp  Attroy  ryevero  Sotoo, 
iralpa,  06  noii/rota), — A  third  authority  is  Suidaa, 
who  distinguishes  between  Sappho  the  poetess,  sod 
Sappho  who  was  enamoured  of  Phaon.  aud  who  leaped 
from  Leucate ;  only  by  some  negligence  or  other  he 
makes  the  poetess  a  native  of  Eresus,  and  the  other  ol 
Mytilene.    The  fact  of  the  existence  of  two  San  tos 
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being  thus  p.oved  by  tbe  testimony  of  three  authors, 
it  remain*  to  examine  which  of  the  two  was  tbe  one 
that  loved  Phaon,  and  leaped  in  deapair  from  the 
promontory  of  Leucate.  Herodotus,  tbe  oldest  au- 
thor that  makes  mention  of  Sappho,  only  knew  the 
satire  of  Mytilcne,  He  is  silent  respecting  ber  love 
for  Phaon,  and,  considering  the  discursive  nature  of 
hi*  history,  he  no  doubt  would  have  mentioned  it 
had  tbe  circumstance  been  true.  Hermesianax,  a 
piece  of  whose  on  the  lovea  of  poeta  ia  quoted  by 
Athenaue  (IS,  p.  696,  ttqq  ),  speaks  of  Sappho's 
attachment  for  Anacreon,  but  ia  ailent  respecting 
Phaon,  when,  in  fact,  her  fatal  passion  for  the  latter, 
and  particularly  its  sad  catastrophe,  suited  so  well 
the  spirit  of  his  piece,  that  he  could  not  have  avoid- 
ed mentioning  them  had  they  been  true.  In  an  epi- 
gram by  Antipater  of  Sidon  (Ep.,  70. — Jacob*' »  An- 
tkologia  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p.  25),  relative  to  the  death  of 
Sappho,  that  poet  is  not  only  silent  respecting  her 
tragical  end  at  Leucate,  but,  according  to  bim,  she 
fell  in  the  course  of  nature,  and  her  tomb  was  in  her 
native  island.  In  the  Bibliotheca  of  Photios,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred  (vol.  1,  p.  163,  ed.  Bekker), 
sn  extract  ia  given  from  a  work  of  Ptolemy,  son  of 
Hephsstion,  iu  which  is  detailed  a  kind  of  history  of 
the  leaps  from  Leucate.  It  ia  remarkable  that  no 
mention  is  made  in  this  account  of  the  fate  of  Sappho, 
although  many  instances  are  cited  of  those  who  had 
made  the  hazardous  experiment.  All  these  negative 
authorities  would  seem  to  more  than  counterbalance 
the  testimony  of  Ovid,  who,  in  one  of  his  Hero'ides, 
confounds  tbe  female  who  waa  enamoured  of  Phaon 
with  the  lyric  poetess— According  to  Strabo  (452), 
Menander  made  Sappho  to  have  been  tbe  first  that 
ever  took  the  leap.  (Menandri,  Reliq.,  ed.  Meineke, 
p.  105.)  Now  Menander  lived  in  the  fourth  century 
before  our  era,  and  the  existence  of  the  Sappho,  there- 
fore, who  threw  herself  from  tbe  rock  of  Leucate,  may 
bf>  traced  up  aa  far  at  leaat  as  three  centuries  prior  to 
the  Chriatian  era.  It  doea  not,  however,  go  back  as 
Car  aa  the  fifth  century,  aince  Herodotua,  who  flourish- 
ed at  that  period,  makes  no  mention  cf  the  tragic  end 
of  the  Mytilenian  poetess :  tbe  natural  inference, 
therefore,  is,  that  Sappho  of  Mytilene  did  not  leap 
from  the  promontory  of  Leucate,  and  that  Sappho 
of  Eresus,  who  did,  waa  not  born  wben  Herodotus 
wrote  his  history. — Viaconti  haa  the  merit  of  having 
been  the  first  modem  writer  who  suspected  thst  the 
episode  of  Phaon  and  the  catastrophe  at  Leucate  be- 
longed rather  to  the  second  than  the  first  Sappho. 
(honogr.  Greco,  vol.  1,  p.  81,  seqq.)  His  suspicions 
would  have  been  changed  into  certainty  if  ho  could 
have  foreseen  the  discovery  of  the  ancient  medal, 
brought  to  light  after  his  decease,  and  which  so  fully 
establishes  the  existence  of  a  second  Sappho,  a  native 
of  Eresus.  (Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  40,  p.  398.  —  Com- 
pare the  remarks  of  Vf ticker,  Sappho  von  einem  herr- 
tchenden  vorurtkeil  befreyt,  Gbtt ,  1816,  8vo.) 

SAKACXNt.or,  more  correctly,  Arracrni,  a  name  first 
belonging  to  a  people  in  Arabia  Felix,  and  derived 
most  probably  from  that  of  the  town  Ann.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  name  Saraceni  to  all  the  Arabians, 
and  thence  to  all  Mohammedans,  is  of  comparatively 
recent  origin.  Ammiands  Marcellinus  employs  the 
term  in  question  as  having  been  used  by  others  before 
him.  {AmmtaMU  Marceli,  14,  4  ;  22,  15  ;  23,  6; 
»4,2.) 

Sardanapalus,  the  last  king  of  Assyria,  infamous 
lor  hia  luxury  and  \oluptuousness.  The  greatest  part 
of  hia  time  was  soont  in  the  company  of  his  wives 
and  favourites,  and  tbe  monarch  generally  appeared  in 
the  midst  of  them  disguised  in  the  hsbit  of  a  female, 
and  spinning  wool  for  his  amusement.  This  effemi- 
nacy irritated  his  officers ;  Belesis  and  Araaces  con- 
spired against  him,  and  collected  a  numerous  force  to 
dethrone  him.  Sards napalus  quilted  for  a  while  hia 
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voluptuous  retreat,  end  appeared  at  the  h<?ad  oi  bis 
armies.  Tho  rebels  were  defeated  in  three  successive 
battles  ;  but  at  last  Sardanapr!us  wss  beaten  and  be- 
sieged in  the  city  of  Nmus  for  two  yesrs.  Wben  si) 
appeared  lost,  he  burned  himself  in  his  palace,  with 
his  eunuchs,  concubines,  and  all  his  treasures,  and 
tbe  empire  of  Assyria  was  divided  among  the  con- 
spirators. This  event  happened  B.C.  820,  according 
to  Eusebius ;  though  Justin  and  others,  with  less 
probsbility,  place  it  80  years  earlier.  {Herod  ,  2.  160 
— Cie.,  Tusc.,  6,  35.) 

Sardi,  tbe  inhabitants  of  Sardinia.  (Vtd.  Sar- 
dinia.) 

Sardks.    Vtd.  Sardis. 

Sardica  or  SiRDiCA.and also  (Apia  SARDicA,acity 
belonging  originally  to  Thrace,  but  subsequently  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  Lacia  Hipcnsis,  and  made 
tbe  capital  of  this  province.  It  was  situated  in  a  fer- 
tile plain,  through  which  flowed  the  river  CEscus 
The  Emperor  Maximian  was  horn  in  its  vicinity,  and 
it  is  known  in  tbe  annals  of  the  Church  from  a  coun- 
cil having  been  held  within  its  walls.  Atlila  destroyed 
tbe  city,  but  it  was  rebuilt,  and  the  name  changed  by 
the  Bulgarians  to  Tnaditsa,  under  which  sppcllslioa 
it  still  exists.    (Eutrop.,  9,  22  —  Ntcetus,  3  ) 

Sardinia,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  south  of 
Corsica  and  west  of  Italy.  The  oldest  Greek  form 
for  the  name  was  lapdu,  undeclined,  but  of  the  fem- 
inine gender,  which  the  latins  converted  into  Sardin- 
ia. Herodotus  writes  ie  Zapou  ;  Scylax  and  Seym- 
nus  give  no  inflections  of  the  word ;  and  Diodorus,  in 
most  instances,  follows  tbe  original  usage.  (Herod., 
1,  170. — Id.,  5,  106. — Scylax,  p.  2  —  Scymn.,  ck.  v., 
204. — Diod.,  4,  29,  82,  dec.)  At  a  later  period  the 
form  began  to  be  gradually  declined,  and  hence  we 
have  Sapddva  in  Polybius,  though  he  gives  Y.apAit 
(from  which  others  have  tbe  genitive  lapiovf)  as  the 
form  of  the  nominative.  Strabo  writes  £apdo,  gen. 
Xapdovoc.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Sardoi  (tap* 
duot)  and  Sardonii  (EapSwiot) ;  tbe  Romans  named 
thetn  Sardi,  rarely  Sardinienses. — Scylax  gives  the 
distance  between  Sardinia  and  the  mainland  as  one 
and  a  hatf  days'  sail,  or  700  stadia  ;  this,  however,  is 
too  small,  snd  Artemidorus  is  more  correct  when  he 
mskes  it  1200  stadia.  (Scylax,  p.  2. — Strabo,  222.) 
That  the  island  can  be  seen  on  a  clear  day  from  the 
coast  of  Italy,  we  learn  from  Strabo,  and  also  from 
modern  travellers.  The  area  of  Sardinia  is  given  at 
tbe  present  day  at  9200  miles,  snd  the  number  of  the 
inhabitanta  is  estimated  at  about  4,000,000.  —The 
Greeks  compared  the  shape  of  this  island  to  that  of 
the  human  foot,  and  hence  tbe  appellation  of  Ichnusa 
that  was  sometimes  given  to  it  ('Ixvovoo — «;r>of, 
vestigium).  Others,  from  its  resemblance  to  tbe  low- 
er part  of  tbe  sandal,  term  it  Sandaliotis.  (Vtd. 
Ichnusa,  and  compare  the  remark  of  Pliny,  3,  7, 
"  Sarrftxtam  Timans  Sandaliotim  appellant  ab  ejjxaic 
sole*,  Myrsilus  Ichnusam  a  simtlttudine  vestigh  '') 
— Sardinia  may  be  called  a  mountainous  island,  a 
chain  of  mountains  running  through  it  from  north  to 
south,  though  nearer  to  the  eastern  than  the  weatem 
coast.  From  the  northern  part  of  this  chain  another 
rises,  which  proceeds  from  csst  to  west,  snd  which 
separates  the  island,  as  it  were,  into  two  parts,  from 
the  present  Capo  Comino  to  Capo  Malargin.  This 
cross  range  is  called  by  Ptolemy  Matvoptva  ipn  (In- 
$am  Monies— "The  Mad  Mountains").  The  mount- 
ains of  Sardinia  exercise  a  very  important  influence 
on  the  character  of  ita  coast,  on  the  temperature,  and 
on  the  productiveness  of  the  island.  The  numerous 
side  ranges,  running  down  to  the  very  coast,  form 
spacious  bays,  snd.  on  tbe  southern  snd  western 
shores,  ssfe  harbours.  On  tbe  east  side  of  the*  island 
however,  tho  cliffs  sre  high  and  steep,  snd  scarcely  af 
ford  anywhere  a  safe  anchoring  place  ;  while  gnsts  o 
wind  frequently  blow  with  very  audden  and  great  fori 
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from  the  interior  of  the  mountain  range*,  and  do  great 
damage  lo  veaaels  along  tbeae  ahorea.    I  lencc  proba- 
bly the  appellation  of  "  Jnsant  Mania,"  and  hence, 
too,  the  language  of  Claudian  (B<ll.  Gtldon  ,  v.  512), 
"  Intan-f  xnfamat  navUa  monttt  "    Along  the  whole 
range,  tl  crefore,  of  the  eastern  coast,  although  so  con- 
veniently situated  for  intercourse  with  Italy,  the  an- 
cient* bad  hut  one  harbour,  Olbia.  and  that  far  lo  the 
north  ;  and  in  modern  day*,  too,  no  place  of  any  im- 
portance ia  found  along  this  part  of  Sardinia.  The 
mountain  atmosphere  was  healthy,  but  the  rugged  na- 
turo  of  the  ranges  and  the  wilt!  character  ot  the  in- 
habitants forbade  any  attempts  at  cultivation.    In  the 
western  and  southern  parts,  on  the  other  hand,  the  soil 
was  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  but  the  climate  very 
unhealthy.  Thus  Mela  remark*  (2, 7),  "  at  ftcunda  ita 
pttne  pt  tttlen*  insula"    The  noxlou*  effect*  of  the 
climate  were  atill  more  sensibly  felt  by  atrangers  than 
by  natives.    Hence,  whenever  the  Romana  wished  to 
designate  a  particularly  unhealthy  region,  they  named 
Sardinia  ;  and  so  greatly  did  they  dread  the  effect*  of 
it*  climate,  that  they  never  ventured  to  keep  a  stand- 
ing force  in  it  for  any  length  of  time.    (Cie  ,  tp.  ad 
Quint. ,  fratrem,  2,  3. — Strabo,  225.)   The  principal 
cause*  of  this  unheallhiness  were  the  pool*  of  stag- 
nant water  in  the  hollows  of  the  island,  and  the  want 
of  northerly  winda.    Thc*e  winds  were  kept  off.  as 
Pausania-  believed  (10,  17),  by  the  mountains  of  Cor- 
sica and  even  of  Italy.     The  Insani  Monte*  alao 
contributed  their  ahare  in  producing  thia.  (Claudian, 
Bell.  Gddonie.,  v.  512,  teqq.)— The  fertility  of  the 
island  is  attested  by  all  the  ancient  writers  ;  neither 
waa  it  infested  by  anv  snakes,  nor  bv  any  beasts  of 
prey.    Rome  obtained  her  supplies  of  grain  not  only 
/ro-n  Sicily,  but  also  from  Sardinia;  large  quantities 
of  *alt,  too,  as  in  modern  times,  were  manufactured 
or  the  western  and  southern  coasts.    The  ancient 
writers  speak  of  mines,  and  Solinus  (c.  II)  of  silver 
Ones  :  tho  names  of  varioua  plsces  in  the  island  indi- 
cate a  mining  country,  aa  Metalla,  Insula  Plumbana, 
Ac  ;  and  Ptolemy  makes  mention  of  several  mineral 
•prings  anJ  baths.    Two  products  of  the  island,  how- 
ever, deserve  particular  notsje     One  of  thc*e  is  its 
wool.    Numerous  herds  of  cattle  were  reared  in  the 
island,  aa  might  be  expected  among  a  people  who  paid 
little  attention  to,  ana  derived  little  subsistence  from 
agriculture.    (Dtod.,  6,  15.)    It  must  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  animals  chiefly  killed  for  food  were 
of  a  mongrel  kind,  begotten  between  a  sheep  and  a 
goat,  and  called  mutmonet.    (Plin  ,8.49. — Pausan  , 
10,  17.)    They  were  covered  with  a  long  and  coarse 
hair,  and  their  skins  served  for  the  common  clothing 
of  the  mountaineers,  whom  I -ivy  hence  styles  Pellttt. 
In  winter  they  woie  the  hsir  inward.    (jElian,  H.  A  , 
16,  34.)    In  war  they  had  small  bucklera  covered 
with  these  akina.    They  were  named  from  thia  attire 
Maxtrucatt ;  and  the  Ma*traeati  Latruneuli  were  of- 
ten very  dangerous  antagonista  for  the  Romans  The 
other  remarkable  product  of  Sardinia  was  a  species 
of  wild  parsley  (apuulrum),  called  by  Solinus  hrrba 
Sardvma.    It  grew  very  abundantly  around  aprtnga 
and  wet  places.    Whoever  ate  of  it  died,  apparently 
laughing  ;  in  other  words,  the  nervea  became  con- 
tracted, and  the  lips  of  the  sufferer  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  involuntary  and  painful  laugh.  Hence 
the  expression  Sardonieus  ristu.    (Pattaan.,  10,  17. 
—Sofia.,  c  11  —  Phn  ,  20,  11  )'  It  must  be  remark- 
ed, hewever.  that  the  phrase  fieidnoe  Zaodovmv  oc- 
cur* also  in  Homer  (Od.,  20,  302),  and  that  other  ex- 
plana t ions  besides  the  one  just  mentioned  are  given 
by  Eustalhiu*.  —  Whence  Sardinia  received  ita  first 
inhabitants  we  are  no:  informed  by  any  ancient  writer. 
They  speak,  indeed,  of  settlements  made  at  various 
times  in  the  island,  but  the  new-comers  always  found 
a  rude  race  of  inl.abitanta  already  in  possession.  The 
first  that  migrated  to  Sardinia  were  said  to  hare  been 


the  Etrurians  and  Tyrrhenian*,  under  Phorcyi,  i  sot 
of  Neptune  :  these  settled  on  the  eastern  coast.  ( 8sr> 
nit*,  ad  Vtrg.,  £n„  5,  829.)    At  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, Sardua,  a  eon  of  Hercules,  led  a  colony  thither 
He  introduced  among  the  rude  inhabitant*,  who  wen 
accustomed  to  dwell  in  cavea,  the  first  rudiments  of 
civilization  ;  taught  them  agriculture,  and  waa  then 
eariiest  lawgiver.    In  gratitude  to  him,  they  called  la* 
island  after  bis  name,  Sardinia  ;  sent,  at  a  hater  period, 
his  statue  to  Delphi,  and  worshipped  him  aa  a  got 
under  the  appellation  of  Sardus  paler,  whence  »to»t 
the  forma  Sardtpatcr  and  Sardopatrr.  (Serv.  adVvg*, 
JBn  ,  8,  564.)    After  tbe  Libyans  came  a  colony  of 
Iberians  under  Norax,  from  Ba»tica.    He  settled  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  inland,  and  founded  tbt  city 
of  Nora,  which  he  called  after  his  own  name.  Tra- 
dition also  makes  Ariatcua,  the  father  of  Acueon,  lo 
hare  como  to  Sardinia  with  some  Grecian  follower! 
after  the  death  of  his  son.    (Stl.  ltal ,  12,  3A8  )  H* 
was  tbe  first  lo  plant  trees,  and  lo  teach  the  inhabi- 
tant* bow  to  make  oil  and  cheese. — Aa  regards  the 
Grecian  settlements  in  this  island,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that,  though  tbe  date  of  their  first  coming  cannot  be 
ascertained,  it  would  appear,  however,  to  have  taken 
place  at  a  very  early  period.    The  fir»l  of  the**  colo- 
,  me*  wss  that  led  by  lolaua.    He  brought  <*ith  him 
irtany  of  the  Thespiadx  or  son*  of  Hercules,  together 
with  a  conaidcrable  number  of  Attic  families.  The 
inhabitant*  of  the  part  conquered  by  him  were  called 
from  him  lolai,  and  even  at  the  present  day  a  pan  ol 
the  territory  of  Caglutrt  ia  styled  Euradorta  ii  lola, 
(Dtod.  Ste,  4,  24.  Ac  —  Id.,  5,  15.)    Tbe  fertility  ot 
Sardinia  soon  inrfted  over  numerous  Grecian  settler*; 
and  various  petty  republics  were  established,  independ- 
ent of  each  other.    All  of  these  engaged  with  activ- 
ity in  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  all  rendered  di- 
vine honour*  to  Sardus,  Aristatua,  and  lolaus.  Tracei 
of  Grecian  customs  and  attire  are  said  still  to  remain. 
( Horsrhclmann,  GtMckicJue  der  Stirtiintrm.  p  7  )  The 
Carthaginians  would  seem  to  have  obtained  a  fooi.ng 
in  Sardinia  at  a  rery  early  period,  a*  the  situation  of 
the  island  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  waa  loo  im- 
portant to  be  neglected.    Ita  fertility,  moreover,  made 
it  one  of  their  granaries,  and  they  used  every  means 
in  their  power  to  promote  agricultural  labour*.  Sar 
dinia  fell  into  the  handa  of  the  Romana  237  B.C.,  in 
the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  Punic  wars. 
It*  new  masters  could  only,  a*  the  Carthaginians  bad 
done  before  them,  obtain  posse** ion,  for  a  long  period, 
of  the  shore*  of  the  island.    The  inhabitant*  of  the 
interior  defended  tbemselre*  successfully  for  nearly 
100  years.    Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  Sardinia  waa 
never  completely  subdued  by  tbe  Roman  arm*  (Strabo, 
225),  and  the  predatory  movement*  of  the  mountain- 
eers atill  occasioned  trouble  in  the  daya  of  the  emper- 
ors.   (Tac,  Ann.,  2,  96.)    Id  the  fifth  century  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals.    (Proeop  ,  BelL  VaruL, 
2,  13.)    The  interior  of  tbe  island,  even  at  tbe  present 
day,  exhibit*  an  astonishing  degree  of  barbarism  :  the 
peasanta  are  still  dressed  in  leather  or  akin*  and  the 
mountains  are  still  infested  by  banditti. — The  yesent 
island  of  Sardinia  preaenta  many  monuments  that  re- 
call the  aucceaaive  sway  of  its  several  conquerors 
The  most  remarkable,  howcVer,  of  these,  are  tbe  very 
ancient  structures  called  Nuragu  or  Kuragkes,  which 
hare  exercised  the  sagacity  of  various  travellers.  The 
number  of  these  monuments  is  about  600.  Those 
which  are  entire  are  50  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  of 
90  feet  at  the  base,  and  terminating  at  tbe  sum  nut  id 
a  cone.    They  are  built  on  little  hills,  in  a  plain,  of 
different  sorts  of  stone,  and,  in  some  cases,  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall.    The  block*  of  stone  are  of  large 
site,  and  put  together  without  cement.     Some  nura- 
ghe*  are  flanked  by  cones,  to  the  number  of  from  three 
to  seven,  which  are  grouped  around  tbe  principal  < 
ihcy  form  a  kind  of  casemates.  The 
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will  is  surmounted  with  a  parapet.  Each  nuragbe  ia 
divided  into  three  chambers  or  atones,  the  communi- 
cation to  which  ia  effected  by  a  kind  of  spiral  ascent 
in  the  side  wall.  {Mimant,  Histoire  de  Sardaigne, 
Paris,  1826. — De  la  Marmora,  Voyage  cn  Sardaigne, 
Paris,  1826.— Petit  Radel,  Notices  rur  let  Nuraghts 
it  la  Sardaigne,  Paris,  1826.)  The  author  last  cited 
regards  the  nuraghes  as  of  Cyclopian  or  Pelasgic  ori- 
gin, and  carries  back  the  period  of  their  construction 
to  the  15th  century  before  the  Christian  era.  (Man- 
%ert,  Geogr.,  vol.. 9,  pt.  2,  p.  468. — Balbi,  Abrigi  de 
Geographic,  p.  294.) 

Sarijis  or  S.titDBs  (the  Ionic  forms  of  the  name  are 
al  XupSir  and  idpiter,  the  ordinary  Greek  form  is 
ai  Idpdetf),  a  city  of  Lydia,  the  ancient  capital  of 
tbo  monarcha  of  the  country.  It  was  situate  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Traolus,  on  the  river  Pactolus,  which 
ran  through  the  place  ;  and  on  one  of  the  elevations 
of  the  mountain,  comprehended  within  the  circuit  of 
the  city,  was  the  site  of  a  strong  citadel.  According 
to  Herodotus  (1,  84),  a  concubine  of  Males,  king  of 
Lydia,  had  brought  forth  a  young  lion,  and  the  mon- 
arch was  informed  by  the  Telmeasian  diviners,  that  if 
this  animal  were  carried  by  him  quite  round  the  works 
of  the  city,  Sardia  should  be  for  ever  impregnable. 
The  young  lion  was  brought  to  every  other  part  of  the 

Rlace  except  the  ateep  side  of  the  citadel  which  faced 
lount  Tmolus,  this  latter  part  being  neglected  as  al- 
together insuperable  and  inacceaaible ;  and  yet  by  thia 
very  part  it  was  subsequently  taken.  This  legend, 
combined  with  the  statement  of  Joannes  Lydus  (de 
Mem.,  p.  42),  that  Sardis  waa  an  old  Lydian  word 
denoting  "  the  Year,"  has  led  Creuzer  to  give  an  as- 
tronomical turn  to  the  whole  tradition.  (Creuser  und 
Hermann*  Brief e,  p.  106,  m  notis.) — Sardis  was  said 
to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Cimmerians  during  their 
inroad  into  Asia  (Strabo.  627).  but  to  have  been  soon 
after  rebuilt  and  strongly  fortified  :  it  is  to  this  latter 
period,  no  doubt,  that  the  legend  above  mentioned  re- 
fers. As  the  capital  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  it  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  Herodotus,  and  the  historian 
relates  the  manner  in  which  it  fell  into  the  handa  of 
Cyrua,  the  citadel  having  been  surprised  on  the  very 
aide  that  was  deemed  inaccessible.  The  city  retained 
its  size  and  importance  under  the  Persian  dominion. 
Herodotus  (7,  81)  names  it,  by  way  of  distinction, 
**  the  city  of  the  Lydia  ns"  (ruv  Aidwv  ri  dory),  and 
it  became  the  seat  of  the  Persian  satraps,  as  it  had 
been  of  the  Lydian  kings.  The  fortifications,  how- 
ever, must  have  been  destroyed  by  its  new  masters, 
aince  otherwiao  the  Greeks  could  not  have  so  easily 
penetrated  into  the  place  in  the  expedition  which  pre- 
ceded the  Persian  war.  From  the  account  of  Herod- 
otus (5,  100).  the  citadel  alone  would  appear  to  have 
remained.  And  yet,  with  all  it*  greatness,  Sardis 
could  not  have  been  in  these  early  times  a  well-built 
city  ;  at  leaat  tho  greater  part  of  the  housea  would 
seem  to  have  been  constructed  of  reeds,  according  to 
the  account  of  Herodotus,  and  even  those  which  were 
built  with  bricks  were  roofed  with  reeds.  One  of 
the  so,  on  this  occasion,  was  set  on  fire  by  a  soldier, 
and  immediately  the  flame  spread  from  house  to  house, 
and  consumed  the  whole  city.  The  temple  of  Cybele 
also  suffered  in  the  conflagration,  and  it  waa  tbia  cir- 
cumstance that  gave  Xerxes  a  pretext  for  destroying 
the  templea  of  Greece. — The  city  and  acropolis  sur- 
rendered, at  a  later  day,  on  the  approach  of  Alexander 
after  the  battle  of  the  Gsanicus.  He  encamped  by  the 
river  Hermus,  which  was  20  stadis,  or  two  miles  and 
a  half,  distant.  He  went  up  to  the  acropolis,  which 
was  then  fortified  by  a  triple  wall,  and  gave  orders  to 
have  erected  in  it  a  temple  and  altar  to  Jupiter  Olym- 
pus, on  the  site  of  the  royal  palace  of  the  Lydian  mon- 
archa. The  place,  on  account  of  ita  importance,  waa 
confided  to  Pausanias,  one  of  his  most  trusty  generals. 
iArt&n,  Exp.  Alex ,  1, 18  >  After  Akjpnder's  death, 


we  find  Strdia  to  be  the  residence  of  Aohajus,  tne  gov* 
ernor,  under  the  Syrian  kings,  of  the  whole  Asiatic 
peninsula.  (Polyb.,  577.)  ft  was  taken,  after  a  long 
siege,  by  Antiochus  (Polyb.,  7.  15 — Id.,  8,  28),  tnd 
again  laid  waate.  At  a  aubaequcnt  period  we  find 
Sardis  in  the  bands  of  the  Romans,  who,  in  accord- 
ance, probably,  with  a  general  rule  pursued  by  there 
in  As'a  Minor,  dismsntled  the  citadel ;  at  least,  neither 
Strabo  nor  any  writer  after  him  makes  mention  of  the 
caatle  of  Sardia.  The  city  aank,  after  this,  into  • 
place  of  inferior  importance,  and  its  principal  tiade 
was  transferred  to  Smyrna  and  Ephesus.  The  Ro 
mans,* however,  made  it  the  seat  of  a  conventu*  jurid- 
icus  for  the  northeastern  part  of  Lydia,  and  ita  size 
still  remained  considerable.  (Strabo,  625  —  rroAif 
ueya?.ti.)  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  Sar- 
dis, along  with  eleven  other  of  the  principal  cities  of 
I<ower  Asia,  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  The 
calamity,  according  to  Tacitus  (2,  47),  happened  in 
the  night,  and  was,  for  that  reason,  the  more  disastrous. 
Hills  are  said  to  have  sunk,  and  valleys  to  have  risen  to 
mountains.  The  emperor  made  liberal  grants  to  the 
ruined  cities;  and  Sardis  was  indebted  for  its  restora- 
tion to  his  munificence.  Ita  inhabitants  were  exempted 
from  all  taxes  for  five  years ;  and  received  a  supply  of 
one  hundred  thousand  great  sesterces. — Sardis  is  re- 
markable in  the  annals  of  Christianity  as  having  been 
one  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia. — The  Turks  made 
themselves  master*  of  Sardis  in  the  eleventh  century, 
but  soon  lost  it  again.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  how- 
ever, it  again  fell  into  their  hands,  together  with  ita 
citadel.  Timur  subsequently  took  both,  and  by  him 
the  place  was  probably  destroyed  for  the  last  lime. 
A  miserable  village  called  Sari  is  now  found  on  the 
site  of  this  once  famous  city.  For  an  account  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  place,  and  of  the  antiquiliea 
in  its  neighbourhood,  consult  Arundell'i  Seven  Church' 
es  of  Alia,  p.  176,  seqq . —  Milner,  History  of  tht 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  p.  303,  seqq.  —  Leake's 
Tour,  p.  265,  342. 

Sabdus,  a  son  of  Hercules,  who  led  a  colony  to 
Sardinia,  and  gave  it  his  name.    (Vid.  Sardinia.) 

Sabepta  or  Zarkphath,  now  Sarfend,  a  city  oe 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Tyre  and  Si- 
don.  It  waa  the  acene  of  one  of  the  miracles  of  Eli- 
jah.   (1  Kings,  17.  9  ) 

SabmatIa,  an  extensive  country,  bounded,  accord- 
ing to  Mela  (3,  4),  on  the  west  by  the  river  Vistula, 
and  extending  from  the  Sinus  Codanua  or  Baltic  Sea, 
to  the  Tana'is  or  Don.  Ptolemy,  on  the  other  hand, 
makes  it  reach  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Rha  or  Wolga, 
and  to  be  separated  by  the  river  Tana'is  into  two  great 
divisions:  1.  Sarmalia  Europra,  the  boundaries  of 
which  tract  of  country  were,  the  Vistula  on  the  west. 
Mount  Carpatus  and  the  river  Tyraa  (or  Dniester)  on 
the  south,  the  Palus  Msntis  on  the  east,  and  the  Si- 
nus Codanns  on  the  north.  It  corresponded  to  what  is 
now  pert  of  Russia,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Prussia,  Lit- 
tle Tartary,  dec— 2.  Sarmatia  Asiatica.  This  coun- 
try reached  from  the  Tanais  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rha. 
and  from  the  northernmost  point  of  Caucasus  to  un 
known  regions  in  the  north.  It  corresponded,  there 
fore,  to  Astrackkan,  Orenburg,  dec— Ptolemy  ban 
ished  from  hia  map  of  Europe  the  name  of  Scythia , 
but  we  mual  not  suppose  that  he  regarded  all  the  na- 
tions between  the  Tanais  and  Vistula  as  Sarmatiana. 
On  the  contrary,  be  expressly  calls  the  Alsni,  whom  he 
places  between  the  Borysthenes  and  Tanais.  a  Scyth- 
ian race.— The  greater  part  of  the  Sarmatic  nations, 
in  the  atrictest  sense  of  this  nsme,  were  confounded 
together  under  the  name  of  Hainaxohii,  a  term  which 
alludes  to  their  living,  like  the  Scythians,  in  wagons 
(Malts  Bruit,  Hist,  de  la  Geogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  126,  seqq. 
Brussels  cd) 

S  arnus,  a  river  of  Campania,  now  the  Sarno,  fall 
ing  into  the  sea  ibout  a  mile  from  Pompeii  Accord 
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mg  10  Strabo,  it  formed  the  harbonr  of  that  town,  which 
was  alto  common  to  tbe  inlind  cities  of  Nola,  Accrrs, 
■nd  Nuceria.  Tbe  Mine  writer  add*,  that  it  waa  nav»- 
gable  for  tbe  apace  of  eighteen  milea ;  a  circumstance 
which  will  scsrccly  be  found  applicable  to  the  prc&cm 
atream ;  whence  we  should  be  led  to  conclude  that  a 
considerable  change  haa  taken  place  in  its  course. 
(Strabo,  347.)  The  Pelasgi,  who  occupied  this  coast 
at  an  early  period,  are  said  to  have  derived  the  name 
of  Sarrastea  from  this  river.  (Cramer's  Ane.  Italy, 
rol.  3,  p  180  ) 

Saron,  a  king  of  Trcezene,  unusually  fond  of  hunt* 
Ing.  He  waa  drowned  in  the  aea  while  pursuing  a 
stag  which  had  taken  to  the  water,  and  divine  hon- 
our* were  pawl  him  after  death.  According  to  one  ac- 
count, tic  give  name  to  the  Sinus  Saronicus.  Saron 
built  a  temple  to  Diana  at  Troszene,  and  instituted 
festivals  in  honour  of  her,  called  from  himself  Saronia. 
(Pausan  .,  3,  30. — Mela,  3,  3.) 

SaronIcus  Sings,  now  tbe  Gulf  of  Engta,  a  bay 
•f  the  jEgean  Sea,  lying  to  tbe  southwest  of  Attica, 
and  northeast  of  Argolis,  and  commencing  between 
(he  promontories  of  Suniura  and  Scy Ileum.  Some 
suppose  that  this  part  of  the  sea  received  iu  name 
from  Saron,  who  was  drowned  there,  or  from  a  small 
river  which  discharged  itself  on  the  coast.  Pliny, 
however,  makes  tbe  name  to  have  come  from  tbe  for- 
ests of  oak  which  at  one  time  covered  the  shores  of 


the  gulf,  tbe  term  txapuvie,  in  early  Greek,  signifying 
"an  oak."  (Winy,  4,  9.  — Compare  Sckd.  ad  Cal- 
Itm  ,  H  in  Jan.,  33  ) 

Sarpioon,  I.  a  son  of  Jupiter  by  Europa,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Agenor.  He  was  driven  from  Crete  by  his  broth- 
»r  Minos  (rid.  Rbadamanthus),  and  thereupon  retired  to 
Lycia,  where  be  aided  Cilix  against  tbe  people  of  that 
country,  and  obtained  the  sovereignly  of  a  part  of  it. 
Jupiter  is  said  to  bave  bestowed  upon  him  a  life  of 
treble  duration.  (Apollod.,  3,  1,  3.  —  Heyne,  ad  loc.) 
—II.  A  son  of  Jupiter  and  Laodamia  the  daughter  of 
fiellerophon.  He  was  king  of  Lycia,  and  leader  with 
Olaucus  of  the  Lycian  auxiliaries  of  Priam.  The  char- 
acter of  Sarpedon  is  represented  as  the  most  faultless 
and  amiable  in  the  Iliad.  He  was  by  birth  superior 
to  all  the  chiefs  of  either  side,  and  hia  valour  was  not 
unworthy  of  his  descent.  The  account  of  his  conflict 
with  Patroclus ;  the  concern  of  Jupiter  at  his  perilous 
situstion  ;  the  deliberation  of  the  god  whether  he  should 
avert  the  hostile  decrees  of  fate ;  and  the  subsequent 
description  of  his  death,  are  among  the  moat  striking 
of  all  the  episodes  of  the  Iliad.  (Hum.,  II.,  16,  410, 
teqq.) — III.  A  promontory  of  the  same  nam*  in  Cili- 
cia,  beyond  which  Antiochus  was  not  permitted  to  sail 
by  a  treaty  of  peace  which  he  had  made  with  tbe  Ro- 
mans.   (Livy,  38,  38. — Mela,  I,  13.) 

Sarra,  the  earlier  Latin  name  for  tbe  city  of  Tyre. 
The  Oriental  form  was  Tsor  or  Sor  for  which  tbe 
Carthaginians  said  Tsar  or  Sar,  and  the  Romans,  re- 
ceh  ing  the  term  from  those,  converted  it  into  Sarra,  \ 
whence  they  also  formed  the  adjective  Sarranus, 
equivalent  to  "Tyrian."  (Virg.,  Georg.,  3,  506. — 
Scaliger,  ad  Paul.  Diac,  i.  *  Sarra  )  Scrvius  erro- 
neously deduces  the  appellation  from  Sar,  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  is  the  Phoenician  name  for  the  murrx, 
or  shellfish  that  yielded  the  purple.  (Sett  ad  Virg., 
I.  e  )  The  Greek  name  Tvpof  proceeds  probably  from 
*a  Aramaic  pronunciation,  Tor.  (Gesenius,  Htbr. 
Itcx.,  vol.  3,  p.  673,  ed.  Leo  )  ^ 

Sarrastrs,  a  people  of  Campania  on  the  Sarnus. 
(Virg..  Mn.,  7,  738. — Vid.  remarks  under  the  article 
Sarnus,  at  the  end.) 

Sarsina,  a  city  of  Umbria,  in  the  northern  part  of 
(he  country  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sapis.  towards 
its  source.  It  still  retains  its  name.  This  city  was 
tbe  birthplace  of  Plautus,  the  comic  writer,  a  eircom- 
to  which  he  alludes  in  his  Mostellaria  (3,  3). 
nust  have  been  once  a  place  of  note,  aa  it 
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gave  iu  name  to  a  numerous  Lmonan  tnoe  \Tol'j^ 
3,  34.)  From  ancient  inscriptions  we  may  collect 
that  it  was  a  municipal  town.  (Crasser'*  Aac.  Italy, 
vol.  1,  p.  337.) 

Saticula,  a  town  of  Samniom,  tbe  aite  of  which 
has  not  been  precisely  determined.  It  seems,  bower, 
er,  evident  from  Livy  (33,  14),  that  we  must  seek  for 
it  among  the  mountains  south  of  tbe  Vulturous  and 
on  tbe  borders  of  Campania.  It  is  supposed  to  corre- 
spond to  tbe  modern  Agaia  iei  Goii.  {Cramer'* 
Arte.  Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  337.) 

Satorrium,  a  town  in  the  Tarentine  territory,  fre- 
quently alluded  to  by  tbe  ancient  writers.  it  was 
lamed  for  tbe  fertility  of  the  surrounding  country  aad 
for  ita  breed  of  horses.    (Horat ,  Sat.,  1,  6,  59.) 

Saturnalia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Saturn,  uA 
the  most  remarkable  one  in  the  whole  Roman  year. 
It  was  celebrated  in  December,  and  at  first  lasted  bat 
one  dsy  (the  19th) ;  it  was  then  extended  to  three, 
and  subsequently,  by  order  of  Caligula  and  Claudia*, 
to  seven.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  1,  10.)  Tbe  utmost  liber 
ty  prevailed  during  its  continuance  :  all  was  mrrh  md 
festivity ;  friends  made  presents  to  each  other;  schools 
were  closed  ;  tbe  senate  did  not  sit ;  no  war  was  pro- 
claimed ;  no  criminal  executed  ;  slaves  were  permit 
ted  to  jest  with  tbeir  masters,  and  were  even  waned 
on  at  table  by  them.  This  last  circumstance  probably 
was  founded  on  the  original  equality  of  master  and 
slave,  the  latter  having  been,  in  tbe  early  times  of 
Rome,  usually  a  captive  taken  in  the  war  or  an  insol- 
vent debtor,  and,  consequently,  originally  tbe  equal  el 
his  master.  (Dion.  Hal.,  4.  34.  —  yubukr,  Jfiafc 
Rom  ,  vol.  I,  p  319.)  According  to  some,  tbe  Satur 
nali a  were  emblematic  of  tbe  freedom  enjoyed  ic  :be 
golden  age,  when  Saturn  ruled  over  Italy.  (Kagiti- 
ley's  Mythology,  p.  534.) 

SaturnIa,  I.  a  name  given  to  ItaW,  because  Saturn 
was  fabled  to  have  reigned  there  during  the  golden 
age.  ( Virg.,  G.,  2,  173.)— II.  A  name  given  to  Juno, 
as  being  the  daughter  of  Saturn. — III.  An  ancient 
city  of  Etruria,  whose  ruins  may  be  seen  near  the 
source  of  the  Albinia,  and  which  is  mentioned  by  Di- 
onysius  of  Halicarnaasus  (1,  SI)  ss  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Pelasgi.  According  to  Pliny  (3,  5),  its  more 
ancient  name  was  Auriuia.  Aunnia  received  a  colony 
from  Rome,  A.U.C.  569.    (Lrs.,  39,  55 ) 

SaturkInus,  I.  L.  Apuleius,  a  tribune  of  the  com- 
mons, who,  in  A.U.C.  654,  B.C.  100,  united  with 
Marius  against  the  patricians,  excited  a  sedition  at 
Rome,  intimidated  the  senate,  caused  several  popular 
laws  to  be  passed,  and  exercised  a  sort  of  usurped  and 
tyrannical  power  for  tbe  space  of  three  years.  At 
length  breaking  out  into  open  rebellion,  and  seixing. 
with  his  adherents,  upon  the  Capitol,  he  was  besieged 
there  by  Marius,  who  was  now  compelled,  as  consul, 
to  act  against  him.    Satorninus  and  his  adherents 
eventually  surrendered  themselves  to  Menus,  upon 
his  promising  to  save  their  Uvea ;  but  the  people  Ml 
upon  and  destroyed  them.    (Plut.,  Vit.  Mar.—F.ar., 
3.  16  )  — II.  P.  Sempronius,  a  general  of  Valerian; 
proclaimed  emperor  in  Egypt  by  bis  troops  after  he 
bad  rendered  himself  celebrated  by  hie  tic  tones  over 
the  barbarians.    His  integrity,  his  complaisance  and 
affability,  had  gained  him  tbe  affection  of  the  people  ; 
out  hia  fondnesa  of  ancient  discipline  provoked  hie 
soldiers,  who  wantonly  murdered  him  in  the  43d  rest 
of  his  age,  A  D.  368  —III.  Sextus  Julian,  a  Gaul,  tv 
1 1 mate  with  Aurelian.    The«emperor  esteemed  hraa 
greatly,  not  only  for  his  private  virtues,  but  for  us 
abilities  as  a  general,  and  for  the  victories  which  he 
had  obtained  in  different  parts  of  tbe  empire.    Ho  was 
saluted  emperor  at  Alexandres,  and  compelled  by  the 
clamorous  army  to  accept  of  the  purple,  which  he  ha'* 
rejected  with  disdain  and  honor.    Probus,  woo  was 
then  emperor,  marched  his  forces  against  him,  and 
besieged  him  j|  Alpemeo,  whero  be  destroyed  ' 
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wuen  unable  to  make  bead  agaioat  his  powerful  adver- 
sary.— IV.  Pompeiue,  a  writer  in  tbe  reign  of  Trajan. 
He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Pliny  tbe  younger,  who 
speaks  of  him  with  great  warmth  and  approbation  as  an 
biatorian,  a  poet,  and  an  orator.  Pliny  always  con- 
sulted tbe  opinion  of  Satuminua  before  he  published 
hie  compositions.   (Plin.,  Ernst.,  1,  8. — Id.,  1,  16.) 

Satubwus  (called  by  the  Greeks  Kpovof),  a  son  of 
Ccelus  or  Uranus,  and  Terra,  or  the  goddess  of  the 
earth.  Terra  bore  to  Uranus  a  mighty  progeny,  the 
Titans,  six  males  and  six  females.  The  youngest  of 
tbe  former  waa  Saturn.  These  children  were  hated 
by  their  father,  who,  as  soon  as  they  were  born,  thrust 
them  out  of  his  sight  into  a  cavern  of  Earth.  ( Volcker, 
Myth,  der  lap.,  283. — Compare  Apollod.,  1,  1,  3.) 
Earth,  grieved  at  this  unnatural  conduct,  produced 
"  the  substance  of  hoary  steel,"  and,  forming  from  it  a 
sickle,  roused  her  children,  the  Titans,  to  rebellion 
against  their  father;  but  fear  seixed  on  them  all 
except  Saturn,  who,  lying  in  wait  with  tbe  sickle  with 
which  his  mother  had  armed  him,  mutilated  his  unsus- 
pecting father.  The  drops  which  fell  on  the  earth 
from  the  wound  gave  birth  to  the  Erinnyea,  the  Giants, 
and  the  Melian  nympbs.  (He*.,  Theog.,  165,  seqq.)— 
After  this,  Saturn  obtained  his  father's  kingdom,  with 
th«  consent  of  his  brethren,  provided  be  did  not  bring 
up  any  male  children.  Pursuant  to  this  agreement, 
Saturn  always  devoured  bis  sons  as  soon  aa  born,  be- 
cause, as  some  observe,  he  dreaded  from  them  a  retal- 
iation of  his  unkindness  to  his  father,  till  his  wife 
Rbea,  unwilling  to  see  her  children  perish,  concealed 
from  her  husband  the  birth  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and 
Pluto,  and,  instead  of  the  children,  she  gave  him  large 
stones,  which  he  immediately  swallowed,  without  per- 
crtving  the  deceit.  The  other  Titans  having  been  in- 
formed that  Saturn  had  concealed  his  male  children, 
made  war  against  him,  dethroned  and  imprisoned  him 
with  Rhea  ;  and  Jupiter,  who  waa  secretly  cducsled 
in  Crete,  was  no  sooner  grown  up,  than  he  flew  to  de- 
liver his  father,  and  to  place  him  on  his  throne.  Sat- 
urn, unmindful  of  his  son's  kindness,  conspired  against 
bim;  but  Jupiter  banished  him  from  his  throne,  and  the 
father  fled  for  safety  into  Italy,  where  the  country  re- 
tained the  name  of  La t turn,  as  being  the  place  of  hia 
tyncealment  (from  lateo,  "  to  lie  concealed  ).  Janus, 
who  was  then  King  of  Italy,  received  Saturn  with 
marks  of  attention.  He  made  him  hia  partner  on  the 
throne  ;  and  the  King  of  Heaven  employed  himself  in 
siviltzing  the  barbarous  manners  of  the  people  of  Italy, 
and  in  teaching  them  agriculture,  and  the  useful  and 
liberal  arts.  His  reign  there  was  so  mild  and  popular, 
so  beneficent  and  virtuous,  that  mankind  have  called  it 
tbe  golden  age,  to  intimate  the  happiness  and  tranquil- 
lity which  the  earth  then  enjoyed.  Saturn  was  father 
of  Chiron,  the  centaur,  by  Pbilyra,  whom  he  previously 
changed  into  a  mare,  to  avoid  the  observation  of  Rhea. 
— Hesiod,  in  his  didactic  poem,  says  that  Saturn! 
ruled  over  the  Isles  of  the  Blessed,  at  the  end  of  the 
earth,  by  the  "deep-eddying  ocean"  (Op.  et  D.,  167, 
seq.)  ;  and  Pindar  gives  a  luxuriant  description  of  this 
blissful  abode,  where  the  departed  heroes  of  Greece 
dwell  beneath  the  mild  rule  of  Satum  and  his  assessor 
Rhadsmanlhus  (01. ,  2,  123,  teqq.)  At  a  later  pe- 
riod, it  was  fabled  that  Satum  lay  asleep,  guarded  by 
Briareus,  in  a  desert  island  near  Britannia,  in  the 
Western  Ocean.  (Plut.,  de  Defect.  Orae.,  18.— /«*., 
it  Foe.  in  Orb.  Lun  ,  M.—Procop.,  Bell.  Goth.,  4, 
20. — Compare  Tzelz.  ad  Lyeophr.,  1204.)  Satum 
was  in  after  times  confounded  with  the  grim  deity 
Moloch,  to  whom  the  Tyriana  and  Carthaginians  of- 
fered their  children  in  sacrifice.  Tbe  slight  analogy 
of  this  practice  with  the  legend  of  Saturn's  devouring 
bis  children,  may  have  sufficed  for  the  Greeks  to  infer 
an  identity  of  their  ancient  deity  with  the  object  of 
Phoenician  worship.  It  waa  not  improbably  the  cir- 
cumstance of  both  gods  being  armed  with  a  sickle, 


which  led  to  the  inference  of  the  Kpdvof  of  the  Greeks 
being  the  same  with  the  Saturaua  of  the  Latins. 
(Buttmann,  Mythologus,  vol.  2,  p.  28,  seqq.)  Tbe 
fabled  flight  of  this  last  from  Olympus  to  Hesperia  or 
Italy,  and  hia  there  establishing  the  golden  age,  may 
have  been  indebted  for  its  origin  to  the  legend  of  the 
reign  of  Kronus  over  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed  in  the 
western  stream  of  Ocean.  There  were  no  lemplea  ol 
Kronus  in  Greece ;  but  there  waa  a  chapel  of  Kronus 
and  Rhea  at  Athens  (Pausan.,  I,  18, 7),  and  sacrifices 
were  made  to  him  on  the  Kronian  Hill  at  Olympia. 
(ISiusan.,  6,20,  1.)  The  Athenians,  moreover,  bad 
a  festival  in  hia  honour,  named  tbe  Kronia,  which  waa 
celebrated  on  tbe  twelfth  day  of  the  month  Hecatom- 
bfton.  or  at  the  end  of  July,  and  which,  as  described, 
strongly  resembles  the  Italian  Saturnalia.  (Demostk., 
Timocr.,  p.  708. — Phxloc ,  an.  Maerob.,  Sat.,  1,  10.) 
— The  only  epithet  given  to  Kronus  by  the  elder  poeta 
is  crooked-counselled  (ayKuXou^rqc).  Nonnus  (26, 
234)  cslls  him  broad-bearded  (eipvyeveioc).  (Ketpht 
ley's  Mythology,  p.  68,  seqq.) — Among  the  Romans, 
in  the  sacrifices  the  priest  alwaya  performed  the  cere 
mony  with  his  bead  uncovered,  which  was  unusual  si 
other  solemnities.  The  god  is  generally  represented 
aa  an  old  man  bent  through  age  and  Infirmity,  He 
holda  a  scythe  in  his  right  band,  with  a  serpent  which 
bites  its  own  tail,  which  ia  an  emblem  of  time  and  ot 
tbe  revolution  of  the  year.  In  his  loft  hand  be  has 
a  child,  which  he  raises  up  aa  if  instantly  to  devour  it. 
Tatius,  king  of  tbe  Sabines,  is  fabled  to  have  first 
built  a  temple  to  Satum  on  the  Capitoline  Hill ;  a 
second  was  afterward  added  by  Tullua  Hoatiliua,  and 
a  third  by  the  first  consuls.  On  his  statues  wore  gen- 
erally hung  fetters,  in  commemoration  of  the  chains  be 
hsd  worn  when  imprisoned  by  Jupiter.  From  this 
circumstance,  all  slaves  that  obtained  their  liberty 
generally  dedicated  their  fetters  to  him.  During  the 
celebration  of  the  Saturnalia,  the  chaina  were  taken 
from  the  statues,  to  intimate  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence which  mankind  enjoyed  during  the  golden 
age.  At  Rome  the  treasury  waa  in  his  temple,  inti- 
mating, it  is  said,  that  agriculture  is  tbe  source  of 
wealth.  (Plui.,  Quasi.  Rom.,  42.)  The  Nundina, 
or  market  days,  were  also  sacred  to  this  god.  (Aul. 
GeU.,  13,  22  —  Livy,  8,  1.— Id.,  45,  33.)— Bocbart 
considers  Sat  am  to  have  been  the  aame  with  Noah ; 
and  so  well  convinced  of  this  is  be,  as  to  remark, 
"  ffoam  esse  Saturuum  tarn  multa  doceni,  ut  viz  sit 
dubitandi  locus  "  (Geogr.  Sacr.,  I,  1.)  This  school 
of  mythology,  however,  has  long  ago  been  succeeded 
by  one  of  a  more  rational  nature.  According  to  oth- 
ers, Saturn  wss  the  same  with  Time,  tbe  Greek  words 
which  stand  for  Saturn  and  Time  differing  only  in 
one  letter  (Koovoc,  Saturn, xpdvoc,  time);  and  on  thia 
account  Satum  ia  represented  as  devouring  his  chil- 
dren, and  casting  them  up  again,  as  Time  devour*  and 
consumes  all  things  which  it  has  produced,  which  at 
length  revive  again,  and  arc,  as  it  were,  renewed  :  or 
else  days,  months,  and  years  are  the  children  of  Time, 
which  he  constantly  devours  and  produces  anew.  Nie- 
buhr  regards  Saturn  and  Ops  as  the  god  and  goddess 
of  the  earth,  its  vivifying  and  its  receptively-productive 
powers.  (Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  1,  p.  66,  Cambr,  t.ansl.) 
Creuzer  makes  Saturn  the  great  god  of  nature,  ir. 
many  respects  assimilated  to  Janus.  He  is  the  god 
who  suffices  for  himself,  the  god  who  is  satisfied  with 
his  own  comprehensive  powers.  (  Symbohk,  par  Guig- 
niaut,  vol.  3,  p.  499.)  Hence  tbe  derivation  of  the 
name  from  the  Latin  Satur,  "  full,"  "  satisfied." 

Satvri,  demigods  of  the  country,  whose  origin  is 
unknown.  They  are  represented  like  men,  but  with 
the  feet  and  the  lega  of  goats,  short  horns  on  the  head, 
and  the  whole  body  covered  with  thick  hair.  The 
Romans  called  them  indiscriminately  Fount,  Panes, 
and  Silvani. — Hesiod  ia  the  first  who  mentions  ths 
Satyrs ;  be  says  that  they  he  Curetea,  and  the  mount 
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_  »,  were  the  offspring  of  tbeGvc  daughters  of 
Ifae  union  of  Hecalcus  with  the  daughter  of  Pboroneus 
(op.  Strab.,  471  >.  The  Laconian  term  for  a  Satyr  waa 
Tityrua  (Sckol.  ad  Tkeoci  ,  7, 72),  which  also  signified 
i\w  buck-goat,  or  the  ram  that  led  the  flock.  (SckoL  ad 
Tkeocr.,  3,  2.)  ..Eschylus  calla  a  Satyr  a  buck-goal 
(rpuyor  — Fragm.,  ap.  Ptmi  ,  it.  Cap..  2)  —The  Sa- 
tyrs were  associated  with  Bacchus,  and  they  formed 
the  chorus  of  the  species  of  drama  which  derived  its 
name  from  them.  It  baa  been  supposed  that  they 
were  indebted  for  their  deification  to  the  festivala  of 
this  deity,  and  that  they  were  originally  merely  »tbe 
rustics  who  formed  the  chorus,  and  danced  at  them  in 
their  goatskin  dresses.  (  Weleker,  Nadir,  xur  Trtl., 
p.  211,  teqq  —KeightUy'a  Mythology,  p.  233,  tea.) 

SAtrioMATJt,  a  people  called  Sarmaiet  by  the  Lat- 
ins.   (Kid.  Sarmatia  ) 

Savcs.  a  river  of  Pannonia,  rising  in  the  AlpesCar- 
nicsa,  and  flowing  into  the  Danube  at  Singidunum.  It 
forms  near  its  mouth  the  southeastern  boundary  of 
Pannonia,  and  ia  now  the  Sam.  or  Stave  (Pltn.,  3, 
18. — Apjnan,  III.,  22.)  The  Danube,  after  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Savus,  took  the  name  of  later.  ( Vtd. 
Danubius.) 

Saxon  ts,  a  people  of  Germany,  whose  original  seats 
appear  to  have  been  on  the  neck  of  the  Cimbric  Cher- 
sonese, from  the  moulb  of  the  Elbe  to  the  Sinus  Co- 
danus  and  the  river  Chalusus  (or  Trave),  correspond- 
ing to  modern  Holstctn.  They  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  history  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, as  the  chief  tribe  among  the  Inpivonee.    In  the 


eighth  century  we  find  them  in  possession  of  a  large 
part  of  Germany.  A  portion  of  the  northwestern  Sax- 
ons, in  the  fifth  century,  in  connexion  with  the  Angli, 
conquered  Englsnd.  —  For  some  remarks  on  the  ety- 
mology of  the  name  of  Saxones,  vtd.  the  article  Scythia. 

Scaa  (act/.  Porta. — Zxaxd,  sal.  irv?.n),  one  of  the 
gates  of  Troy.  It  received  its  name  from  analog, "  left,'* 
m  it  was  on  the  left  side  of  the  city,  facing  the  sea  and 
the  Grecian  camp.    (Kid.  Troja.) 

Scjkta,  I.  a  centurion  in  Cesar's  army,  who  beha- 
ved with  great  courage  at  Dyrrhachium.  (Cos.,  B. 
C,  3,  63  —Sueton.,  Vit.  Jul.,  68.—  Val  Max  ,  3,  2.) 
— II.  Memor,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  reign  of  Titus  and 
Domitian  — III  A  friend  of  Horace,  to  whom  the  poet 
addressed  Ep.  1,  17. 

SdSv&LA,  the  surname  of  the  most  celebrated  branch 
ot  the  house  of  the  Mucii,  and  said  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  that  individual  of  the  line  who  acted  with 
ao  much  heroic  firmness  in  the  presence  of  Porsenna. 
( Vid.  Porsenna.)  The  most  distinguished  of  the  name 
were  the  following :  I.  Caiua  Mucius  Scssvola.  (  Vid. 
Porsenna.) — II.  Quintus  Mucius  Scevols,  was  prsstor 
in  216  B.C.  The  next  year  he  received  Sardinia  as  a 
province.  He  died  209  B.C.,  while  holding  the  of- 
fice of  **  Decemvir  taeris  faciundu." — III.  Publius  Mu- 
cius Scavola,  the  younger  son  of  the  preceding,  was  I 
questor  188  B.C.,  tribune  of  the  commons  183  B.C., 
praetor  urbanus  179  B.C.,  and  finally  conaul  with  M. 
£!milios  Lepidus.  175  B.C.  In  conjunction  with  his 
colleague,  he  carried  on  the  war  successfully  in  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  especially  againat  the  Liguriana,  and  ob- 
tained the  honours  of  a  three  daya'  thanksgiving  and  a 
triumph.  This  laat  circumstance  is  confirmed  by  the 
Capitoline  fragments,  and  also  by  some  consular  med- 
al s — IV.  P.  Mucius  Scssvola,  elder  son  of  the  prece- 
ding, and  a  celebrated  jurist,  He  wss  conspicuous 
also  as  a  defender  of  the  good  old-Roman  virtues  snd 
manners  against  the  corruption  and  license  which  had 
been  introduced  into  Italy  from  abroad.  In  141  B.C. 
he  waa  tribune  of  the  commons,  and  accused  the  prae- 
tor L.  Tobulris  of  bribery  on  a  certain  trial  where  ho 
had  presided.  Tubulus  anticipated  his  sentence  by 
going  into  exile.  As  ssdtle  (133  B.C.)  Scssvola  re- 
atored  the  temple  of  Hercules,  which  had  fallen  in  ruina 
to  tne  ground.  In  131  B.C.  he  was  praetor  urbanus  ; 
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and  soon  after  consul.  He  obtained  Italy  far  h.i  prov 
ince. — V.  Publius  Mucius  Scssvola,  son  of  the  prece- 
ding, waa  at  first  tribune  of  the  commons,  then  ytv- 
tor,  and  at  laat  pontifex  maximoe.  He  was  partici- 
larly  conspicuous  ss  an  opponent  of  the  Gracchi.  Hav- 
ing obtained  the  province  of  Asia,  he  distinguishes' 
himself  so  much  in  that  government  by  hia  probity  an! 
justice,  that  the  Asiatics  celebrated  a  festival  in  bis 
honour.— VI.  Quintus  Mucius  Scssvola,  mere  com- 
monly called  by  the  Roman  jurists  Quintus  Morns, 
enjoyed  a  diatinguiahed  reputation  as  a  lawyer  Hs 
collected  together  the  opinions  of  previous  lawyers,  at 
he  also  gsve  a  better  order  to  the  civil  code.  Mucins 
is  the  earliest  jurist  mentioned  in  the  Pandects.  H« 
waa  Cicero's  legal  instructer. — VII.  Cervidios  Sea-to- 
la, one  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  of  later  times.  He 
is  ranked  by  Modestinus  after  Paulus  snd  Alprsnus. 
{Arnold,  de  Vttit  Scattolarum,  ed.  Arxzcn  Ultnj^ 
1767.) 

ScalIbis,  a  city  of  Lusitania,  north  of  the  Tagus, 
called  by  Ptolemy  Scaiabtscus.  It  formed  the  laud 
Conventua  Jundicoa  of  the  province,  and  us  jurisdic- 
tion probably  took  in  all  the  country  that  lay  to  the 
north  of  the  river.  As  a  Roman  colony  it  took  the 
name  of  Prarsidium  Julium.  It  answers  to  the  rood- 
em  Sanlarem,  a  corruption  for  St.  Irene  (Ph*..  4, 
22  —  /fin.  Ant.,  p.  420.) 

ScALDia,  a  river  of  Gallia  Belgica  Seconds,  rising 
in  the  territory  of  the  Atrebatea,  and  falling  mto  the 
Mosa  or  Men*.  It  ia  now  the  Schrlie.  (C<rs.,  B 
C,  6,  37.— P/iit.,  4,  13  ) 

Scamandkr,  a  river  near  Troy,  rising  in  Mount  Ida, 
and,  after  receiving  the  Simois,  fsilmg  into  the  Hel- 
lespont near  the  promontory  of  Sigaeum  Accordiof 
to  Homer,  it  waa  called  Xanthus  by  the  gods  a*3 
Scamander  by  men.  The  name  Xantbos  would  teem 
to  refer  to  the  colour  of  its  waters  (Havtfof,  "yellotr*). 
The  modern  name  of  the  Scamander  is  the  nm  ot 
Baunarbaehi.  (Kid.  Troja  —  Cramer' t  Ana.  Minor, 
vol.  1,  p.  97.) 

Scandinavia,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  chat 
tract  of  territory  which  contains  the  modern  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Lapland,  Finland,  dec.  The  an* 
cieots  hsd  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  Scandinavia, 
ving  it  to  be  totally  encompassed  by  the  sea,  or 
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even  composed  of  many  aland*.  The  manner  in  which 
these  islands,  of  the  name  of  Scandue,  ate  represent- 
ed in  the  chart  prepared  from  Ptolemy,  has  no  relation 
to  the  real  state  of  the  country.    The  southern  extrem- 
ity, however,  and  of  which  the  Danish  isles  of  Iceland, 
Funen,  dec.,  make  a  part,  recall,  in  the  name  of  Skuny 
or  Scant,  the  memory  of  its  sncient  denomination 
Tacitus,  without  naming  Scandinavia,  speaks  of  this 
conntry  as  being  environed  by  the  ocean,  which  form* 
spacious  gulfs,  embracing  islands  of  great  extent ;  be 
ascribes  it  to  Suevia,  and  places  two  nations  thereon. 
What  he  reports  of  the  Suiones,  in  having  a  marine, 
appears  remarkable  when  we  recollect  that  the  arcieri 
laws  concerning  navigation  had  their  origin  m  Wisby, 
in  the  isle  of  Gothlsnd.    (Germ.,  44,  teat  )  The 
country  to  which  Tscitus  conducts  as  retains  the  name 
of  Sueooia  in  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  speaking 
precisely  of  Sweden.    The  other  nation,  the  Siiooe*, 
whose  sovereignty  was  in  the  hands  of  a  woman,  may 
have  been  Norway.    According  to  Pliny,  the  only 
part  of  Scandinavia  which  was  known  was  occupied  by 
the  Hillcviones,  a  numerous  nation.    {D'Anvdle,  vol 
I,  p.  122,  teqq.) 

ScAPTtsf  le  or  ScAPTB-HvLs;(2t;arrTr>  tin),  which 
latter  is  the  more  correct  form,  a  place  on  the  coast  o' 
Thrace,  over  against  the  island  of  Thasos.  It  was 
celebrated  lor  its  gold-mines,  which,  according  to  He- 
rodotus, belonged  to  the  Thracians,  and  produced  an- 
nually eighty  talents.  In  these  mines  Tbueydide*  the 
historian  had  some  property,  as  he  informs  ns  (4, 104) 
The  author  "f  his  life  states  that  he  resided  thete  ?fie* 
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nis  banishment,  and  employed  himself  in  arranging  the 
material*  for  hia  history.  (MareeUin ,  Vit.  Thweyd., 
p.  10,  ed  Bip.—Plui.,  it  Exit.,  p.  605.) 

ScaIDds  or  Scordcs,  a  ridge  of  lofty  mountains, 
forming  the  natural  boundary  of  IUyria  on  the  aide  of 
Macedonia.  It  was  connected  on  the  north  with  the 
great  chain  extending  from  the  head  of  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Eoxine,  and  so  well  known  in  ancient  times 
under  the  names  of  Orbelus,  Rbodope,  and  Hamus  ; 
while  to  the  south  its  prolongation  assumed  the  appel- 
lation of  Pindua.  The  Turks  and  Servians  call  toe 
range  of  Scardus  Tchar  Dagh.  ( Cramer  *  Ane.  Gr., 
vol.  1,  p.  70,  seqq.) 

Scauros,  I.  M.  iEntLias,  a  Roman  consal,  who 
distingaished  himself  by  his  eloquence  at  the  bar,  and 
by  his  successes  in  Spain  in  the  capacity  of  command- 
er. He  was  sent  against  Jugurtha,  and  was,  some 
time  after,  accused  of  suffering  himself  to  be  bribed 
by  the  Numidian  prince.  According  to  Sallust,  this 
nobleman  tarnished  the  lustre  of  his  splendid  talents 
by  avarice  and  other  degrading  passions;  while  Cice- 
ro, on  the  contrary,  speaks  of  him  in  the  highest  terms 
in  various  parts  of  hia  writings.  Ssllust's  known  dis- 
like to  the  nobility  may  account,  in  some  degree,  for 
Una  discrepance.  Scaurus  wrote  a  work  in  three 
books,  recording  the  principal  occurrences  and  trans- 
actions of  his  own  life,  which  Cicero  commends,  and 
considers  equal  to  Xenophon's  Life  of  Cyrus.  Scau- 
rus conquered  the  Ligunans,  and  in  hia  censorship  he 
built  the  Milvian  bridge  at  Rome,  and  began  to  pave 
the  road  which,  from  him,  waa  called  the  iEmiltan. 
Hia  son,  of  the  same  name,  made  himself  known  by 
the  large  theatre  he  built  during  his  sedileship.  This 
theatre,  which  could  contain  30,000  spectators,  was 
support  ed  by  360  columns  of  marble,  88  feet  in  height, 
and  adorned  with  3000  brazen  statues.  This  cele- 
brated edifice,  according  to  Pliny,  proved  more  fatal 
to  the  manners  and  the  simplicity  of  the  Romans  than 
the  proscriptions  and  wars  of  Sylla  had  done  to  the 
inhabitants  of  tbe  city.  ( Cic,  Brut.,  29. — Vol.  Max., 
4,  4.— Plin.,  34,  7 ;  36,  2.)— II.  A  Roman  of  consu- 
lar dignity.  When  the  Cimbri  invaded  Italy,  the  son 
jf  Scmurus  behaved  with  great  cowardice,  upon  which 
;be  father  sternly  ordered  him  never  to  appear  again 
in  the  field  of  battle.  The  severity  of  the  father's  re- 
proach induced  the  aon  to  destroy  himself. 

Sceleratus,  I.  Campus,  a  plain  at  Rome  near  the 
Colline  gate,  where  the  vestal  Minucia  was  buried 
•live  when  convicted  of  unebastity,  and  where  a  sim- 
ilsr  punishment  was  afterward  accustomed  to  be  in- 
flicted on  other  similarly  offending  vestals.  (Lie  ,  8, 
14.)— II.  One  of  the  gatea  of  Rome  was  called  See- 
tenia,  because  the  300  Fabii  who  were  killed  at  the 
river  Cremera  had  passed  through  it  when  they  went 
to  attack  the  enemy.  It  waa  before  named  Carmen- 
talis. — III.  There  waa  also  a  street  at  Rome  which 
received  the  name  of  the  Sceleratus  Vicvs,  because 
there  Tullia  had  ordered  ber  charioteer  to  drive  over 
tbe  body  of  her  father,  Servius  Tullius.  (Lre.,  1, 48. 
-Otid,  lb.,  365.) 

Scbna  or  Scrnus,  a  river  of  Hibernia,  now  the 
Shannon.    (Oros.,  1,  2.) 

Scrnjk,  I.  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  on  tbe  borders 
•f  Babylonia  {Strabo,  748.)— II.  Mandrte,  a  city  of 
Middle  Egypt,  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  between  Aph- 
roditopolis  and  Babylon.  (Itin.  Ant.,  p.  163,  169.) 
—III.  Veteranorum,  a  village  in  Lower  Egypt,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Nile,  between  Heliopolis  and  Vi- 
cus  Judseorum.    {Itin.  Ant.,  p.  169.) 

ScbnIta,  I.  a  nomadic  tribe  in  Arabia  Felix. 
(Plin.,  5.  U,  24.) — II.  A  nomadic  tribe  in  Ethiopia 
(Plin.,  6,  26) ;  according  to  Strabo,  in  Mesopotamia. 

Scspsts,  a  city  of  Troas,  aituate  beyond  the  river 
Cebren,  near  the  highest  part  of  Ida.  It  waa  founded 
Vy  the  Milesians  ;  though  Demetrius,  a  native  of  the 
place,  ansisrns  it*  origin  to  the  son  of  Hector,  and  As- 1 


canius  tbe  son  of  vEneas.  The  city  was  a  strung 
one,  and  possesscc  a  strong  citadel ;  and,  at  a  later 
period,  was  the  seat  of  a  particular  dynasty  of  Dardan 
origin,  which  acknowledged,  however,  the  Persian  su- 
premacy. (Xen.,  Hist.  Gr.,  lib.  3,  p.  285,  ed.  Stepk.) 
Antigonua,  at  a  later  period,  transferred  its  inhabitants 
to  his  new  city  of  Alexandres  ;  they  returned,  how- 
ever, under  Lysiraachue,  and  founded  another  city,  to 
tbe  north  of  the  older  Scepsis,  which  latter  place  from 
thenceforth  took  tbe  name  of  Pahca  Scepsis.  The  old 
city  was  afterward  again  inhabited  ;  the  now  one, 
however,  long  survived  it.  and  ia  supposed  to  answer 
to  the  modem  Eskiupschi.  (Strabo,  607. — Plin.,  5, 
30.) — Strabo  relates  that  the  library  of  Aristotle,  left 
by  him  to  Thcophraatua,  fell,  together  with  that  of 
the  latter,  into  the  hands  of  Neleus,  a  scholar  of  The 
ophrastus.  Neleus  left  his  books  to  his  descendants, 
illiterate  persons,  who  kept  them  locked  up  and  neg- 
lected ;  and,  when  At  talus  of  Pergamus  was  seeking 
to  enlarge  hia  library,  they  hid  them  under  ground, 
where  they  were  much  injured  by  the  damp  and  by 
worms.  They  were  at  last  sold  for  a  large  sum  to 
Apcllicon  of  Tcob.  {Strabo,  609.)  The  wholo  sub- 
ject  is  discussed  by  Brandis  in  the  Rheinisches  Mu- 
seum (No.  1,  p.  236,  stqq.).  t) 

Schbdia,  a  considerable  village  of  Egypt,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Canopic  arm  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
place  where  duties  were  levied  on  exports  and  imports. 
(Strabo,  800.)  According  to  Reicbard,  its  site  ia  now 
occupied  by  Dsjedjt. 

SchrrIa,  an  ancient  name  of  Corcyra.  (Paiisan 
2,  5  —  Plin  ,  4,  12  ) 

Sciathos,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  about 
four  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Magnesian  promontory. 
It  ia  nearly  fifteen  miles  in  circuit.  (Plin.,  4,  12.) 
The  island  once  possessed  a  town  of  some  size,  which 
was  destroyed  by  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  to  pre- 
vent its  falling  into  the  hands  of  AttaJus  and  the  Ro- 
mans. (Lis.,  31,  28.  —Id.,  44,  13.  —  Strab.,  439.) 
According  to  Scymnus  (v.  582),  its  first  settlers  were 
Pelssgi  from  Thrsce,  who  were  succeeded  by  some 
Chslcidians  from  Eubcea.  It  produced  good  wine. 
(Atken.,  1, 51.)— The  modern  name  ia  Sciatho.  (Cra- 
mer's Ane.  Greece,  vol.  I,  p.  451.) 

Scillos,  a  town  of  Elia,  below  the  Alpheus,  and 
not  far  from  the  coast.  Xenophon  places  it  on  the 
road  lesding  from  Lscedvmon  to  Olympia,  about  20 
stadia  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus.  Tbe 
place  is  rendered  interesting  from  Xcnophon's  having 
fixed  his  abode  there  during  his  exile.  The  town  it- 
self had  been  destroyed  by  the  Eleana,  in  conaequence 
of  its  uniting  against  them  in  the  war  with  Pisa.  But 
the  territory  being  afterward  wrested  from  Elis  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  they  made  it  over  to  Xenophon,  when 
that  celebrated  Athenian  was  banished  by  his  fellow 
citizens  for  having  served  in  the  army  of  the  younger 
Cyrus.  (Pausan.,  5,  6.)  Xenophon  has  himself  giv- 
en us,  in  the  Anabasis,  an  interesting  account  of  his 
residence  at  Scillus,  where  he  erected  a  temple  to  Di- 
ana Ephesia,  in  performance  of  a  vow  made  during  4 
the  famous  retreat  which  he  so  ably  conducted.  (An- 
ab.,  6,  3,  7.)  Pausanias,  who  visited  the  ruins  of  Scil- 
lus, states  that  the  tomb  of  Xenophon  was  pointed  out 
to  him,  and  over  it  his  statue  of  Pentelic  marble.  H« 
adds,  that  when  the  Eleans  recovered  Scillus,  they 
brought  Xenophon  to  trial  for  having  accepted  the 
estate  at  the  hands  of  the  Spartans,  but  that  he  waa 
acquitted,  and  allowed  to  reside  there  without  moles- 
tation (5,  6. — Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.3,  p.  113). 

Semis,  a  cruel  robber,  who  tied  men  to  the  bough* 
of  trees  which  he  had  forcibly  brought  together, 
and  which  he  afterward  allowed  to  fly  back,  so  thai 
their  limbs  were  torn  in  an  instant  from  their  body. 
(Ovid,  Met.,  7,  440.) 

Sc'ipiadje,  a  name  applied  by  Virgil  to  the  tww 
I  Scipios,  Afrirar.us  Major  and  Minor.    (Jin.,  6,  R4J 
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Sctrlo,  a  celebrated  family  at  Rome,  whoa* 
as  identified  with  aome  of  the  most  splendid  triumphs 
of  the  Roman  anna.  They  were  a  branch  of  the 
Cornelian  House,  and  are  said  to  have  derived  their 
family  appellation  from  the  Latin  term  tctpto,  "a 
tuff,"  because  one  of  their  number,  Cornelius,  had 
guided  his  blind  father,  and  been  to  him  as  a  staff ; 
or,  as  Macrobius  expresses  it,  "  Son  older  dicti 
&cip%on{.i;jii*t  (fuOil^C'orneUut,  qux  copnarmnem  pa- 

(Sat  ,  1,  C.)— The  most  eminent  of  the  name  were,  I 
P.  Corneiius  Scipio,  who  served,  B.C.  898,  under  the 
dictator  Camillus,  snd  distinguished  himself  at  the 
taking  of  Veil.  In  393  B.C.  be  was  chosen  military 
tribune  with  consular  power,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
his  colleague  Coesue,  ravaged  the  territory  of  the  Fa- 
lisci,  and  compelled  tbem  to  sue  for  peace. — II.  P. 
Cornelius  Scipio,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  curule 
•dile  363  B.C. — III.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  master  of  the  horse  to  the  dictator 
Camillus,  346  B.C. — IV.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  son  of 
the  preceding,  waa  dictator  305  B.C. ;  having  been 
appointed  such,  not  so  mach  with  a  view  to  any  war- 
lilsj  operstions,  as  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  con- 
sular comma,  the  two  consols  being  absent  in  tbe 
field  — V.  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  son  of  the  preceding, 
waa  chosen  inter  rex  on  the  refusal  of  the  dictator 
Manlius  to  hold  the  election  for  consuls  under  tbe  Li- 
cinian  law.  He  softened  down  tbe  irritated  feelings 
of  the  commons  by  procuring  the  election  of  C.  Mar- 
cius  llutilius,  a  plebeian,  to  the  consulship.  He  ob- 
tained tbe  consulship  himself  348  B.C.,  but,  being 
prevented  by  severe  illness  from  conducting  the  war 
against  the  Gauls,  be  transferred  tbe  command  to  bis 
plebeian  colleague,  M.  Popilius  Lssnaa. — VI.  L.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio  Barbatus,  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
was  consul  298  B.C.  He  fougbt  a  bloody  but  inde- 
cisive battle  with  the  Etrurians,  near  Volaterra.  Tbe 
enemy,  however,  having  abandoned  their  camp  in  the 
uight-seaaon,  the  consul  laid  waste  the  adjacent  coun- 
try with  fire  and  sword.  He  also  reduced  Samnium 
and  Lucania.  His  tomb  was  discovered  in  1780,  con- 
taining an  epitaph  in  very  early  Latin,  commemorating 
the  events  of  hia  life  and  his  many  virtues.  (Dun- 
lop' t  Rom.  Ltt.,  vol-  1,  p.  62,  ttq.) — VII.  Cn.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio  Asina,  so  called  from  his  having  brought 
into  the  forum,  on  tbe  back  of  a  she-ass  (anna),  the 
money  for  a  piece  of  ground  which  be  had  purchased, 
or,  according  to  another  account,  his  daughter's  mar- 
riage-portion, in  order  to  display  it  before  tho  eyes  of 
suiters.  He  waa  the  son  of  tbe  preceding.  In  260 
B.C.  he  superintended,  with  Duifiua  the  consul,  the 
building  of  the  first  Roman  fleet,  and  subsequently 
sailed  with  17  ships,  in  advance  of  the  main  fleet,  to 
Mosana  in  Sicily.  He  was  taken,  however,  by  a 
Carthaginian  squadron,  and  carried  to  Africa.  Hav- 
ing been  at  length  released  from  coujnement  in  Car- 
thage, he  returned  home  and  obtained  the  conaulship; 
and  be  now  avenged  his  former  disgrace  by  taking 
many  places  in  Sicily,  and  particularly  Panormus. 
He  conquered  also  great  part  of  Sardinia  end  Corsica. 
He  was  father  to  Publios  and  Cncus  Scipio.  Poblius, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war,  was  sent 
with  an  army  to  Spain  to  oppose  Hannibal;  but,  when 
he  heard  that  hia  enemy  had  passed  over  into  Italy,  he 
attempted,  by  his  quick  marches  and  secret  evolutions. 


to  atop  his  progress.    He  was  conquered  by  Hannibal 
>ar  tbe  Ticinus,  where  be  would  hare  lost  his  life  had 


not  hia  son,  afterward  surnamed  Africanus,  courageous- 
ly defended  him.  He  again  passed  into  Spain,  where 
be  obtained  some  memorable  victories  over  the  Car- 
thagtntana  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Hia 
brother  Cneus  shared  the  supreme  command  with  him, 
but  their  great  confidence  proved  their  ruin.  They 
operated  their  armies,  and  soon  after  Publius  waa  at- 


|  Ueked  b,  the  two  Hasdrobsls  end  Map,  who  de- 
manded the  Carthaginian  armies.    The  forces  ol  Pub- 
;  lius  were  too  few  to  resist  with  sneceas  the  three  Car- 
thaginian generals.    The  Romans  were  cut  to  pieces, 
a n{l  l i^ic in  c Oi ii m ei o o €? r    s 9  \& l^i  od  the  fi t I*"  \ 
No  sooner  had  the  enemy  obtained  this  victory,  this 
1  they  immediately  marched  to  meet  Cneus  Scipio, 
whom  the  revolt  of  30,000  Celtiberians  bad  weakened 
and  alarmed.    The  general,  who  was  already  apprizes1 
of  his  brother's  death,  secured  an  eminence,  where  ha 
was  soon  surrounded  on  all  sides.    After  desperate 
acts  of  valour  be  was  left  among  the  slam,  or,  accord- 
ing to  some,  be  fled  into  a  tower,  where  be  was 
burned  with  some  of  bis  friends  by  tbe  victorious  ene- 
roy.-A'III.  Publius  Cornelius,  surnamed  Afncamu, 
was  son  of  Publius  Scipio.  who  was  killed  in  Spain. 
He  first  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Tirinns, 
where  be  saved  hia  father's  life.    Tbe  battle  of  Ca> 
nst,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  Roman  arms,  die  not 
dishearten  tbe  young  Scipio;  and  he  no  sooner  heard 
that  some  of  his  countrymen  wished  in  despair  to  atutr- 
don  Italy,  than,  sword  in  hand,  be  obliged  them  to 
swear  eternal  fidelity  to  Rome,  and  to  promise  to  pot 
to  immediate  death  the  first  person  who  attempted  to 
retire  from  his  country.    In  his  twenty-first  yesr  Scip- 
io was  made  ssdile.    Not  long  after  ibis,  the  Romans 
heard  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  two  Scipws  in 
Spain,  and  immediately  young  Scipa  was  appointed  to 
avenge  tbe  death  of  his  father  and  of  bis  uncle,  and 
to  vindicate  the  military  honour  of  the  republic.  It  m  as 
soon  known  how  sble  he  waa  to  be  at  tbe  bead  of  an 
army.    Tbe  various  nations  of  Spain  were  concurred, 
and  in  four  years  tbe  Carthaginians  were  completely 
driven  oot.    Tbe  whole  province  became  tributary  to 
Rome  ;  New  Carthage  aobmitted  in  one  day ;  and 
in  a  battle  54,000  of  tbe  enemy  were  left  deaJ  on 
tbe  field.    After  these  signal  victories,  Scipio  waa 
recalled  to  Rome,  which  still  trembled  in  continual 
dread  of  Hannibal,  who  was  at  her  gales.    The  con- 
queror of  the  Carthaginians  in  Spam  was  looked  upon 
as  a  proper  general  to  encounter  Hannibal  in  Italy; 
but  Scipio  opposed  tbe  measure*  which  his  coun- 
trymen wished  to  pursue,  and  be  declared  in  the  sen 
ate  that  if  Hannibal  was  to  be  conquered,  he  must 
be  conquered  in  Africa.    These  bold  measures  were 
immediately  adopted,  though  opposed  by  the  age  and 
experience  of  the  great  Fabius,  and  Scipio  waa  em- 
powered to  conduct  tbe  war  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
With  the  dignity  of  consul  be  embarked  for  Carthage 
Success  attended  hia  arms  ;  his  conquests  were  here 
as  rapid  as  in  Spain     The  Carthaginian  armies  were 
routed,  the  camp  of  the  crafty  AsdrubaJ  was  Mt  oc 
fire  during  the  night,  and  his  troops  totally  defeated  in 
a  drawn  battle.    These  repeated  losses  alarmed  Car- 
thago.   Hannibal,  who  waa  victorious  at  tbe  gates  of 
Rome,  was  instantly  recalled  to  defend  the  walls  of 
his  country,  snd  the  two  greatest  generals  of  the  a£< 
met  each  other  in  the  field.    Terms  of  accommodation 
were  proposed  ;  but  in  the  parley  which  tbe  two  com 
manders  bad  together,  nothing  satisfactory  was  offered; 
and,  while  the  one  enlarged  on  the  vicissitudes  of  ho 
man  affairs,  tbe  other  wished  to  dictate  like  a  con- 
queror, snd  recommended  tho  decision  of  the  contro- 
versy to  the  sword.    This  celebrated  battle  was  feoght  \ 
near  Zama,  and  both  generals  displayed  their  military  I 
knowledge  in  drawing  op  their  armies  and  in  cbooamg 
their  ground.    Their  courage  and  intrepidity  were  not 
less  conspicuous  in  charging  the  enemy.    A  thomsani 
acts  of  valour  were  performed  on  both  aides ;  and  though 
the  Carthaginians  fought  in  their  own  defence,  and  the 
Romans  for  fame  and  glory,  yet  the  conqueror  of  Italy 
was  vanquished.    About  20,000^ Carthaginians  were 

B.C.' 202.  Only  2000  of  the  Romans  were  killed 
This  battle  was  decisive :  the  Carthaginians  sued  fs 
peace,  which  Scipio  at  last  granted  on  the  most  sevei 
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end  humiliating  terms.  The  conqueror  after  this  re- 
lumed 10  Rome,  whero  he  was  received  with  the  moat 
unbounded  applause,  honoured  with  a  triumph,  and 
dignified  with  the  appellation  of  Africanus.  Here  he 
enjoyed  for  some  time  tbe  tranquillity  and  the  honours 
which  his  exploits  merited ;  but  in  him  also,  as  in  other 
great  men,  fortune  showed  herself  inconstant-  Scipio 
offended  tbe  populace  in  wishing  to  distinguish  the 
senators  from  the  rest  of  the  people  at  the  public  ex- 
hibitions ;  and  when  he  canvassed  for  the  consulship 
for  two  of  his  friends,  Scipio  Nasica  and  Caiua  Lsslius, 
he  had  the  mortification  to  see  his  application  slighted, 
and  the  honoura  which  he  claimed  bestowed  on  a  man 
of  no  character,  and  recommended  neither  by  abilities 
Dor  meritorious  actions.  He  retired  from  Rome  no 
longer  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  ingratitude  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  in  the  capacity  of  lieutenant  he  accom- 
panied his  brother  against  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria. 
In  this  expedition  hia  arms  were  attended  with  his 
uaual  success,  and  the  Asiatic  monarch  submitted  to 
the  conditions  which  the  conquerors  dictated.  At  his 
return  to  Rome  Africsnus  found  the  malevolence  of 
his  enemies  still  uiabsted.  Cato,  his  inveterate  rival, 
seemed  bent  on  his  ruin ;  and  he  urged  on  tbe  Peiilii, 
wo  tribunes  of  the  commons,  to  move  in  the  senate 


mat  Africanus  should  be  cited  to  give  an  account  of 
all  the  money  he  had  received  from  Antiochus,  to- 
gether with  such  spoil  as  was  taken  in  that  war.  As 
soon  as  the  Petiln  had  preferred  their  charge  in  the 
senate,  Scipio  arose,  and,  taking  a  roll  of  papers  out  of 
bis  bosom,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  his  brother, 
be  said,  "  In  this  is  contained  an  accurate  statement 
of  all  you  wish  to  know ;  in  it  you  will  find  a  particu- 
lar account  both  of  the  money  and  plunder  received 
from  Antiochus."— "Read  it  aloud."  was  the  cry  of  the 
tribunes,  "and  afterward  let  it  be  deposited  in  the  treas- 
ury." "  That  I  will  not  do,"  said  Scipio  ;  "  nor  will  I 
so  insult  myself;"  and,  without  ssying  a  word  more, 
he  tore  it  in  pieces  in  the  presenco  of  all.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  this  tearing  of  his  aecounts  furnished 
his  enemies  with  the  chief  advantage  they  subsequent- 
ly bad  against  him.  Not  long  after  this,  a  tribune  of 
the  name  of  Nuvius  cited  Scipio  to  answer  before  the 
people  to  the  same  charges  as  those  which  the  Pctilii 
had  brought  forward,  and  to  other  additional  ones  of  a 
similar  purports  The  first  day  was  spent  in  hearing 
tbe  different  charges.  On  the  second  day  the  trib- 
unes took  their  seats  at  a  very  early  hour.  The  ac- 
cused soon  sfler  arrived,  with  a  numerous  train  of 
friends  and  clients ;  and,  passing  through  the  midst  of 
the  assembly  to  tbe  rostra,  ascended  without  the  least 
emotion,  and,  with  that  air  of  dignity  and  confidence 
which  conscious  innocence  and  superior  virtue  alone 
ve  able  to  inspire,  addressed  the  assembly  ss  follows  : 
"  On  this  day,  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  you,  Ro- 
mans, I  conquered  Hannibal  and  the  Carthaginians. 
Is  it  becoming  to  spend  a  day  like  this  in  wrangling 
and  contention  ?  Let  is  not  then,  I  beseech  you,  be 
ungrateful  to  the  gods,  but  let  us  leave  this  man  here, 
and  go  to  the  Capitol,  to  thank  them  for  the  many  fa- 
tours  they  have  vouchsafed  us."  Ihese  words  bad 
tbe  desired  effect.  The  tribes  and  all  the  assembly 
followed  Scipio  ;  the  court  was  deserted,  and  tbe  trib- 
unes were  left  atone  in  the  seat  of  judgment.  Yet, 
when  this  memorable  day  was  past  and  forgotten,  Af- 
ricanus was  a  third  lime  summoned  to  sppear ;  but 
be  had  fled  before  the  impending  storm,  and  retired  to 
his  country-house  at  Litemum.  Tbe  accusation  was 
therefore  stopped,  and  the  accusers  silenced,  when 
Gracchus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  formerly  distinguished 
for  his  opposition  to  Scipio,  rose  to.  defend  him,  and 
declared  in  the  assembly  that  it  reflected  the  highest 
dugraee  on  the  Roman  people  that  the  conqueror  of 
Hannibal  should  become  the  sport  of  the  populace, 
and  be  exposed  to  the  malice  and  envy  of  disappointed 
Some  time  after,  Scipio  died  in  the  place 
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of  his  retreat,  about  184  years  beftre  Christ,  in  tbe 
57lh  year  of  hia  age  ;  and  so  strong  waa  hia  sense  of 
the  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen,  that  he  directed  hia 
remains  to  be  interred  at  Liternum,  not  to  be  con 
veyed  to  Rome.  (Kid.  Liternum.) — Notwithstanding 
all  the  displeasure  and  rancorous  feeling  that  existed 
among  certain  individuals  at  Rome,  the  day  on  which 
tbe  newe  of  Scipio'*  death  was  known  proved  s  day 
of  general  sorrow :  for  the  very  men  who  refused  to 
pay  him,  when  alive,  the  appropriate  and  usual  honour*, 
could  not  help  mingling  their  tears  with  those  of  the 
people  at  large.  Livy  says  he  saw  at  Liternum  the 
monument  which  waa  erected  to  him,  and  the  statue 
which  had  atood  on  the  top  of  it  lying  on  the  ground, 
where  it  had  been  blown  down  by  a  storm  (38,  56). 
Pliny  writes,  that  in  his  time  was  to  be  seen  a  myrtle 
of  an  extraordinary  aize  growing  at  Liternum,  under- 
neath which  waa  a  cave,  wherein,  it  was  said,  a  dragon 
watched  the  soul  of  that  great  man.  There  were  also 
to  be  seen  some  olive-trees  planted  by  his  own  band. 
(P/in.,  16,  -43  )  All  these  inconsiderable  objects  seem 
to  show  how  much  the  idea  of  greatness  is  attached 
to  every  circumstance  connected  in  the  most  distant 
manner  with  illustrious  men  ;  and  the  reason  is,  that 
each  inspires  interest,  and,  in  spite  of  us,  claims  some 
degree  of  attention. — No  character  has  been  celebrated 
with  more  cordial  praise  than  that  of  the  elder  Afri- 
canus. Besides  the  many  rare  gifts  of  naturo  thai 
Scipio  had  above  all  others,  there  waa  in  him  also,  as 
the  old  writer  of  his  life  words  it,  "  a  certain  princely 
grace  and  majesty.  Furthermore,  he  was  marveilout 
gentle  and  courteous  unto  them  that  came  to  him, 
and  had  an  eloquent  tongue,  and  a  passing  gift  te 
win  every  man.  He  was  very  grave  in  bis  gesture 
and  behaviour,  and  ever  wore  long  hair.  In  hne,  he 
was  a  truly  noble  captain,  worthy  of  all  commendation, 
and  excelled  in  all  virtues,  which  did  so  delight  his 
mind  thst  he  was  wont  to  say  that  be  was  never  Ies« 
idle  than  when  st  leisure,  nor  less  alone  than  when 
slone."  (Cic,  Off.,  3,  1.)—  In  all  Scipio's  campaigns, 
Lselius  was  bis  chief  assistant,  and  the  man  in  whom 
he  placed  tho  greateat  confidence.  But  the  friendship 
aubsisting  between  them  was  not  more  conspicuous 
than  that  which  connected  afterward  the  son  of  tbe 
one  with  the  grandson  of  (he  other.  Whether  Lslius 
cheered  the  hours  of  Scipio's  retirement  is  not  dis- 
tinctly msrkcd  in  history  by  any  writer.  Tbe  poet 
Ennius  is  known  to  have  been  held  in  such  esteem  by 
him,  that  he  ordered  the  statue  of  his  learned  friend  to 
be  placed  on  his  sepulchre  by  his  own,  and  tho  re- 
mains of  tbe  poet  to  be  deposited  in  the  same  tomb. 
(P7m.,  7,  30. — Ovid,  A.  A.,  3,  409.)  As  an  instance 
of  Scipio's  continence,  ancient  authors  state  that  the 
conqueror  of  Spain  refused  to  see  a  beautiful  princess 
that  had  fallen  into  hia  hands  after  tbe  taking  of  New 
Carthage,  and  that  he  not  only  restored  ber  inviolate 
to  ber  parents,  but  also  sdded  lsrge  presents  for  the 
person  to  whom  she  waa  betrothed.  (Berwick's  Life 
of  Seipio  Africanus,  p.  140,  seqq.) — IX.  Lucius  Cor- 
nelius Scipio,  surnamed  AsuUtcus,  accompanied  his 
brother  Africanus  in  his  expedition  into  Spain  and  Af 
rica.  He  was  rewarded  with  the  consulship  A.U.C. 
562,  for  his  service  to  the  state,  and  waa  empowered 
to  attack  Antiochua,  king  of  Syria,  who  had  declared 
wax  against  the  Romans.  Lucius  wis  accompanied 
in  this  campaign  by  his  brother  Africanus ;  and  by  hia 
own  valour  and  tbe  counsels  of  the  conqueror  of  Han- 
nibal, be  soon  routed  the  enemy,  and  in  a  battle  neat 
tbe  city  of  Sardes  he  killed  60,000  foot  and  4000 
horse.  Peace  was  soon  after  settled  by  the  submis- 
sion of  Antiochus,  and  the  conqueror,  at  bis  return 
home,  obtained  a  triumph  and  tbe  surname  of  Asiati- 
cus.  He  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  his 
Cato,  after  the  death  of  Africanus,  turned  his 
against  Asiaticus,  and  the  two  Peiilii,  his  devoted  as 
herente,  presented  a  petition  to  the  people,  in 
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they  preyed  that  an  inquiry  might  j*  i  lade  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  ascensimng  what  money  had  been  received 
mrr  Antiochua  and  from  hia  alliee.  The  peiiuon 
waa  instantly  received,  and  Asiaticus,  charged  with 
having  suffered  himself  to  be  corrupted  by  Antioehu^, 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  Te- 
rentiua  Culeo,  who  waa  on  this  occasion  created  pro- 
tor.  Tlie  judge,  who  waa  an  inveterate  enemy  to  tbe 
family  of  tbe  Scipio*,  eoon  found  Aaiaticua,  with  hia 
two  lieutenants  and  hia  quavslor,  guilty  of  having  re- 
ceived, the  first  6000  pound*'  weight  of  gold  and  480 
pound*'  weight  of  wlvcr,  and  tbe  others  nearly  an  equal 
aura,  from  the  monarch  against  whom,  in  tbe  name  of 
the  Roman  people,  they  were  enjoined  to  make  wax. 
They  were  condemned  to  pay  Urge  fines;  but,  while 
tbe  othera  gave  security,  Scipio  declared  that  be  had 
accounted  to  the  public  for  all  the  money  which  be 
had  brought  from  Asia,  and  therefore  that  he  was 
innocent.  Notwithstanding  this  grave  protestation, 
the  officers  of  justice  were  ordered  to  convey  him  to 
prison ;  but,  while  they  were  in  tbe  actual  discharge 
of  their  duty,  Sempronius  Gracchus,  one  of  the  trib- 
unes, interfered,  and  declared,  44  that  he  should  make 
no  objection  to  their  raising  tun  money  out  of  hia  ef- 
fects, but  that  he  would  never  suffer  a  Roman  general 
to  bo  dragged  to  the  common  prison,  wherein  the  lead- 
ers of  the  enemy,  that  were  taken  in  battle  by  btm, 
jad  been  confined."  When  the  entire  property  of 
Lucius  Scipio  was  seized  and  valued,  it  waa  found  in- 
adequate to  the  payment  of  the  sum  demanded  ;  and 
what  redounded  to  his  honour  was,  that,  among  all  his 
jffects,  there  waa  not  found  the  trace  of  the  smallest 
article  that  could  be  conaidered  Asiatic.  Hia  friends 
and  relations,  indignant  at  the  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived, came  and  offered  to  make  compensation  for 
jis  loss ;  but  he  refused  to  accept  of  anything  except 
what  waa  barely  necessary  for  aubuistencc.  Whatever 
was  needful,  says  Livy,  for  domestic  use,  waa  pur- 
chased at  the  sale  of  hia  property  by  hia  nearest  rela- 
tions ;  and  the  public  hatred  now  recoiled  on  all  who 
were  concerned  in  the  prosecution.  (Ltvy,  38,  60.) 
Some  lime  after  he  was  appointed  to  settle  the  dis- 
putes between  Eumenes  and  Seleucus ;  and,  at  hia  re- 
turn, the  Romans,  ashamed  of  their  seventy  towards 
him,  rewarded  hia  merit  with  auch  uncommon  liberal- 
ity, that  Asiaticua  waa  enabled  to  celebrate  games,  in 
honour  of  hi*  victory  over  Antiochua,  for  ten  success- 
ive  daya  at  hia  own  expense. — X.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio 
Nasica  was  son  of  Cneua  Scipio,  and  cousin  to  Scipio 
Africanus.  He  waa  refused  the  consulship,  though 
supported  by  the  interest  and  the  fame  of  the  conquer- 
or of  Hannibal ;  but  he  afterward  obtained  it.  and  in 
that  honourable  office  conquered  tbe  Boii,  and  gained 
a  triumph.  Ho  was  also  successful  in  an  expedition 
which  he  undertook  in  Spain.  When  the  statue  of 
Cybelc  was  brought  to  Rome  from  Phrygia,  the  Ro- 
man senate  delegated  one  of  their  body,  who  waa  the 
most  remarkablo  for  the  purity  of  hia  manners  and  the 
innocence  of  his  life,  to  go  and  meet  the  goddosa  in 
the  harbour  of  Ostia.  Nasica  waa  the  object  of  their 
choice,  and,  as  auch,  be  waa  enjoined  to  bring  the 
statue  of  the  goddesa  to  Rome  with  the  greatest 
pomp  and  solemnity.  Naaica  also  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  active  part  he  took  in  confuting  the  accu- 
aations  laid  against  the  two  Scipioa,  Africanua  and 
Asiaticua.  There  wa*  also  another  of  the  same  name, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  bis  enmity  against  the 
Gracchi,  to  whom  he  waa  nearly  related.— (1'aterc,  S, 
1,  dec— Flor.,  2,  15  —Lit.,  29.  14,  dec)— XI.  Pub- 
liua  jfSmilianus,  son  of  Paolus  .Cmilni*,  the  conquer- 
or of  Perseus,  was  adopted  by  the  son  of  Scipio  Af- 
ricanus, being  already  a  relation  of  the  Scipio  family, 
since  Africanus  had  married  hia  aunt  He  received 
the  same  surname  as  hia  grandfather,  and  was  called 
Afnianu*  the  Younger  on  account  of  hia  victories 
*er  Carthage.    jEruilianu*  first  appeared  in  the  Ro- 


!  man  armies  under  his  father,  and  afterward  distitv 

'  guished  bimaelf  as  a  legionary  tribune  in  tbe  Spanur 
provinces,  where  he  killed  a  Spaniard  of  gigsau 

|  suture,  and  obtained  a  mural  crewn  iC  the  *iejre  of 
Intorcalia.  He  passed  into  Africa  to  v»«  i  King  Ma»> 
intssa,  the  ally  of  Rome,  and  be  waa  the  spc-cuiw  at 
a  long  and  bloody  battle  which  was  fought  betweer- 
that  monarch  and  tbe  Carthaginians.  {  '*«*•  Mesinis 
sa.)  Some  time  after  iEmilianus  was  made  add*, 
and  next  appointed  consul,  though  under  tbe  age  re 
quired  for  that  important  office.  The  surname  »sjcI 
be  had  received  from  his  grandfather  he  waa  defined 

I  lawfully  to  claim  as  his  own.    He  was  empowered  ta 
finish  the  war  with  Carthage ;  and  as  be  waa  perrntued 
by  tbe  senate  to  choose  his  colleague,  be  look  wuh 
him  his  friend  Lelius,  whose  father  of  tae  same  bum 
bad  formerly  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  shared  tiw 
victories  of  the  first  Africanus.    Tbe  siege  of  Car- 
thage was  already  begun,  but  the  operations  of  tk 
Roman*  were  not  continued  with  vigour.    Scipio  had 
no  sooner  appeared  before  tbe  walla  of  tbe  enemy  this 
every  communication  with  tbe  land  was  cut  off,  sod. 
that  they  might  not  have  the  comnand  of  the  tea,  a 
atupendous  mole  was  thrown  across  tbe  harbour  with 
immense  labour  and  expenae.    This,  which  might 
have  disheartened  the  moat  active  enemy,  rendered 
tbe  Carthaginian*  more  eager  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  independence  ;  all  tbe  inhabitants,  without  dis- 
tinction of  rank,  age,  or  sex,  employed  ibe.it.*clres 
without  cessation  to  dig  another  harbour,  and  to  build 
and  equip  another  fleet.    In  a  short  tune,  in  *pite  of 
the  vigilance  and  activity  of  .rEmilianus,  the  Roman* 
were  astonished  lo  see  another  harbour  forintti,  i&<i 
fifty  gallies  suddenly  issued  under  sail,  ready  for  tbe 
engagement.    This  unexpected  fleet,  by  immediately 
attacking  tbe  Roman  abip*.  might  have  gained  the  vic- 
tory ;  but  the  delay  of  the  Carthaginians  proved  fatal 
to  their  cause,  and  the  enemy  had  sufficient  lime  W 
prepare  themselves.    Scipio  soon  got  tbe  possessioa 
of  a  small  eminence  in  the  harbour,  and,  by  tbe  sue. 
cess  of  bis  subsequent  operations,  be  broke  open  one 
of  the  gates  of  the  city  and  entered  tbe  streets,  where 
he  made  hia  way  by  fire  and  sword.    The  surrendet 
of  above  50,000  men  was  followed  by  a  reduction  of 
the  citadel,  and  the  total  submission  of  Carthage,  B.C. 
147.    The  captive  city  was  set  on  fire  ;  and,  though 
Scipio  wss  obliged  to  demolish  it*  very  walls  to  obey 
the  order*  of  the  Romans,  yet  be  wept  bitterly  over 
tbe  melancholy  and  tragical  scene  ;  arid,  in  bewailing 
the  miseries  of  Carthage,  he  expressed  his  fears  lest 
Rome,  in  her  turn,  in  some  future  age,  should  exhibit 
such  a  dreadful  conflagration.    Tbe  return  of  <£mil>- 
anus  lo  Rome  waa  that  of  another  conqueror  of  Han- 
nibal, and,  like  him,  he  waa  honoured  with  a  magnifi- 
cent triumph,  and  received  the  surname  of  Africans- 
He  was  not  long  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  bis  glory  be 
fore  be  was  called  lo  obtain  fresh  honours.    He  was 
chosen  consul  a  second  tirne.Hnd  appointed  to  finish 
the  war  which  the  Romans  had  hitherto  carried  on 
without  success  against  Numantia.    The  fall  of  No- 
mantis  was  more  glorious  for  Scipio  than  that  of  the 
capital  of  Africa.     From  bis  conquests  in  Span 
iEmilianus  was  honoured  with  a  second  triumph,  and 
with  the  surname  of  Numanttnua.    Yet  his  populari- 
ty waa  ahort-livcd  ;  and,  by  telling  the  people  that  tbe 
murder  of  their  favourite,  bis  brother- in-law  Grac- 
chus, was  lawful,  aince  he  was  turbulent  and  inimical 
to  tbe  peace  of  the  republic,  Scipio  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  tribunes,  and  was  received  with  hisses 
by  the  assembled  people.    His  authority  for  a  mo- 
ment quelled  their  turbulence,  when  he  reproached 
them  for  their  cowardice,  and  exclaimed,  Factum* 
wretches  !  do  you  think  that  your  clamour g  can  iniim- 
tdate  me  J  me,  whom  the  fury  of  your  enemits  never 
daunted  ?    If  this  the  gratitude  that  you  owe  to  wu) 
father  Paulut,  tr'io  conquered  Macedonia,  and  in  a**' 
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Atthout  my  family  you  were  staves.  Is  this  the  r«- 
tpect  you  owe  to  your  deliverers  1  Is  this  your  affec- 
tum J  This  firmness  silenced  the  murmurs  of  the  as- 
sembly ;  and,  some  time  after,  Scipio  retired  from  the 
clamour*  of  Rome  to  Caieta,  where,  with  his  friend 
Lsliua,  be  paaaed  the  rest  of  his  time  in  innocent 
pleasures  and  amusement,  in  dirersions  which  had 
pleased  them  when  children ;  and  these  two  eminent 
men  wero  often  seen  on  the  seashore  picking  up  light 
pebbles,  and  throwing  them  on  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  waters.  Though  fond  of  retirement  and  literary 
ease,  Scipio  often  interested  himself  in  the  affairs  of 
state.  Hia  enemies  accused  him  of  aspiring  to  the 
dictatorship,  and  the  clamours  were  most  loud  against 
him  when  he  had  opposed  the  Sempronian  law,  and 
declared  himself  the  patron  of  the  inhabitants  of  tho 
provinces  of  Italy.  This  active  part  of  Scipio  was 
seen  with  plessure  by  tho  friends  of  the  republic  ;  and 
not  only  the  senate,  but  also  the  citizens,  the  Latins, 
and  the  neighbouring  states,  conducted  their  illus- 
trious friend  and  patron  to  his  house.  It  seemed  al- 
most the  universal  wish  that  the  troubles  might  be 
quieted  by  the  election  of  Scipio  to  the  dictatorship, 
and  msny  presumed  that  that  honour  would  be  on  the 
morrow  conferred  upon  him.  In  this,  however,  the 
expectations  of  Rome  were  frustrated  :  Scipio  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed,  to  the  astonishment  of  all ;  and 
those  who  inquired  for  the  causes  of  this  sudden 
death,  perceived  violent  marks  on  bis  neck,  and  con- 
cluded that  he  had  been  strangled,  B.C.  128.  This 
assassination,  aa  it  was  then  generally  believed,  was 
committed  by  the  triumvirs,  Papirius  Carbo,  C.  Grac- 
chus, and  Fulvius  Flaccns,  who  supported  the  Sem- 
pronian law,  and  by  his  wife  Sempronia,  who  is  charg- 
ed with  introducing  the  murderers  into  his  room.  No 
inquiries  were  made  after  the  authors  of  his  death 
Gracchus  was  the  favourite  of  the  mob,  and  the  only 
atonement  which  the  populace  made  for  the  death  of 
8cipio  was  to  attend  his  funeral,  and  to  show  their 
concern  by  their  loud  lamentations.  yEmilianus,  like 
his  grandfather,  was  fond  of  literature,  and  be  is  said 
to  have  saved  from  the  flames  of  Carthage  many  val- 
uable compositions,  written  by  Phoenician  and  Punic 
luthors.  In  the  midst  of  his  greatness  he  died  poor ; 
and  his  nephew,  Q.  Fabius  Maiirous,  who  inherited 
his  estate,  scarce  found  in  his  house  thirty-two  pounds' 
weight  of  silver  and  two  and  a  half  of  gold.  His 
liberality  to  his  brother  and  to  his  sisters  deserves  the 
greatest  commendations ;  and,  indeed,  no  higher  enco- 
mium can  be  passed  upon  his  character,  private  as 
well  as  public,  than  the  words  of  his  rival  Metellus, 
who  told  his  sons,  at  the  death  of  Scipio,  to  go  and 
vttend  the  funeral  of  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived 
or  should  live  in  Rome. — XII.  Q.  Metellus  Scipio, 
adopted  son  of  Qnintus  Caecilius  Metellus.  Hia  pre- 
vious name  was  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica.  Metel- 
lus Scipio  was  consul  with  Pompey,  his  son-in  law, 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  52  B.C.,  the  latter  hav- 
ing been  sole  consul  previously.  Metellus  and  Pom- 
pey re-established  the  consulship,  which  had  been 
completely  prostrated  by  Clodius ;  and  the  former 
was  afterward  sent  into  Syria  as  proconsul,  having 
sided,  of  course,  with  Pompey  against  Caesar.  After 
the  battle  of  Pharsslia  he  passed  into  Africa  to  Juba, 
assembled  a  body  of  troops  there  along  with  that 
prince  and  Cato,  and  finally  engaged  with  Cesar  in 
the  battle  of  Thapsus,  but  was  totally  defeated,  46 
B.C.  Having  endeavoured  to  escape  to  the  coast  of 
8pain,  and  being  driven  back  by  stress  of  weather  to 
the  African  shore,  his  vessels  wero  overpowered  by 
the  fleet  of  P.  Sithius,  and  he,  to  avoid  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Casar,  destroyed  himself.  (Apptan,  Bell. 
Civ  ,  2,  100  —  Auct ,  Bell.  Afrie.,  96.) 

Scibox,  a  celebrated  thief  in  Attica,  who  plundered 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  an'*  threw  them  down 
rrofP  the  highest  rocks  ip'othe  sec,  after  he  had  obliged 


tbem  to  wait  upon  htm  and  to  wash  his  feet.  Theseus 
attacked  htm,  and  treated  him  in  the  way  that  he  htm* 
self  was  accustomed  to  treat  travellers.  According  to 
Ovid,  the  earth,  aa  well  aa  the  sea,  refused  to  receive 
the  bones  of  Sciron,  which  remained  for  some  time 
suspended  in  the  air,  till  they  were  changed  into  large 
rocks,  called  Scironides  Peine,  or  Scironia  Sax*. 
( Fid.  Scirooides  Petrsj.)  ( Ovid,  Met.,  7, 444.— Mel*, 
2,  13.— Plin. ,  2,  47.— Seneca,  N.  Q,  6,  17.) 

Scironipbs  Pbtra  or  Scironia  Sxxa,  a  celebrated 
pats  or  defile  on  the  sonihern  coast  of  Megaris,  said  to 
have  been  the  haunt  of  the  robber  Sciron  until  he  was 
destroyed  by  Theseus.  (Eurip.,  Htppol.,  979.— Ond, 
Met.,  7,  444.)  This  narrow  pass  was  situated,  as  we 
leam  from  Sua  bo  (391),  between  Megara  and  Crom- 
omyon,  a  small  maritime  town  belonging  to  Corinth. 
The  road  followed  the  shore  for  the  space  of  several 
miles,  and  was  shut  in  on  the  land  side  by  a  lofty  mount- 
ain, while  towards  the  sea  it  was  lined  by  dangerous  pre- 
cipices. Pausanias  reports  ( 1 , 44),  that  it  was  rendered 
more  accessible  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  so  that  two 
carriages  could  pass  encli  other.  According  to  mod 
ern  travellers,  the  Scironian  Way,  now  called  Kaia 
Seala,  is  difficult  and  rugged,  and  only  frequented  by 
passengers.  The  precipices  are  two  hours  from  Me- 
gara and  aix  from  Corinth.  (Chandler,  vol.  2,  c.  44. 
— Dodwell,  voL  2,  p.  182. —  WalpoWs  Collection,  vol 
1,  p.  8S2.) 

ScooRt,  a  city  of  Illyria,  the  capital  of  Gentius,  sit- 
uate between  the  rivers  Clausula  and  Barbans.  From 
tho  position  hero  given  to  Scodra,  which  is  that  as- 
signed by  Livy  (44/31),  the  site  of  the  place  doea  not 
precisely  correspond  to  that  of  Scutari.  Scodra  was 
a  place  of  great  strength,  and  might  easily  havo  de- 
fended itself  against  the  Romans  in  their  war  with 
Gentius ;  but,  instead  of  offering  any  resistance,  it 
surrendered  on  the  first  approach  of  the  enemy's  forces. 
Polybius  calls  it  Scorda.  (Excerpt.,  28,  7.)  In  the 
division  of  the  territories  of  Gentius,  Scodra  retained 
its  distinction  as  cspilal  of  the  Labeates.  (Cramer's 
Anc.  Greece,  vol  1.  p.  41.) 

Scomrrus,  a  mountain  range  of  Thrace,  near  Kho 
dope,  and,  together  with  the  latter,  forming  part  of  the 
same  great  central  chain.  Thucydidcs  calls  the  name 
Scomius  (2,  96),  but  Aristotle  Scombrus.  (Meteorol., 
1,  13.) 

Scopas,  a  celebrated  architect  and  sculptor,  born  in 
the  island  of  Paros,  and  who  appears  to  have  flour- 
ished chiefly  between  Olymp.  97  and  107  (B.C.  393 
and  352).  It  was  his  fortune  to  bo  employed  as  one 
of  the  four  artists  who  were  engaged  by  Artemisia, 
queen  of  Cans,  in  erecting  and  adorning  tbe  Mauso- 
leum, thst  splendid  monument  to  the  memory  of  her 
husband  Mausolus.  Scopes  was  employed  also  to 
contribute  one  of  the  columns  to  tbe  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephcsus,  and  the  one  which  he  executed  was  re- 

Sarded  as  the  most  beautiful  of  all.  He  seems,  i fr- 
eed, to  have  been  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  Poly- 
cletos  or  Myron.  His  statues  were  numerous  ;  among 
tbe  most  remarkable  of  them  were,  tho  images  of  Ve- 
nus, Pothus,  and  Pbaethon.  Many  of  hia  compositions 
wero  among  the  noblest  ornaments  of  Rome  in  the 
days  of  Pliny.  An  Apollo  of  his  workmanship  stood 
on  the  Palatine  Mount.  A  Vesta  seated,  with  two 
female  attendants  reclining  on  the  ground,  adorned  the 
Servilian  gardens.  His  statues  also  of  Neptune,  of 
Thetis,  and  of  Achilles,  of  the  Nereids  riding  on  the 
mightiest  monsters  of  the  deep,  were  highly  prized, 
and  placed  in  tbe  chapel  of  Cneius  Domitius  in  the 
Flaminian  circus.  A  colossal  image  of  Mars,  and  an 
exquisite  statue  of  Venus,  were  also  greatly  admired 
at  Rome,  and  the  latter  was  preferred  to  a  similar  stat- 
ue by  Praxilclee,  wnich  has  been  thought  to  have  fur- 
nished the  original  idea  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis 
(Silltg,  Diet.  An.,  t.  v.  —  Strab.,  604.  ^-Pausan ,  8 
45,  A.—Pltn.,  36,  5  <) 
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ScoiDiact,  a  numerous  and  powerful  tribe  of  llly- 
rie,  in  tbe  interior  of  the  country,  and  reaching  as  far 
aa  the  Danube.  Strabo  dividea  them  inio  tbe  greater 
and  the  leta,  and  place*  the  former  between  the  Noaraa 
or  Gurek,  and  the  river  Margin.  The  latter  adjoined 
tbe  Tnballi  and  Myai  of  Thrace.  The  Scordiaci  bar- 
ing successively  aubdued  the  nationa  around  them, 
extended  their  dominion  from  the  bordere  of  Tbrace 
to  the  Adrtatic.  They  were,  however,  in  their  turn 
conquered  by  the  Romana,  though  not  without  nomer- 
oua  struggles  and  much  bloodshed  Though  Strabo 
classes  tneScordisci  with  the  Illyrian  nations,  he  seems 
alfto  to  acknowledge  them  as  of  Gallic  origin:  they 
were  probably  of  the  same  race  as  the  Taurisci  and 
Carni,  both  Celtic  people.  (Strab.,  313  —  Id.,  318  — 
Ftor  ,  8,  A  — Lot.,  EpU  ,  63  —  Cramer's  Anc.  Greece, 
vol.  1,  p.  46.) 

Scoti,  tbe  ancient  inhabitants  of  Scotland.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Caledonia  were  of  Celtic  origin.  According  to  Scot- 
tiah  traditions,  tbe  Scoti  came  from  Spain,  and  were 
one  people  with  the  Silures,  who  occupied  what  now 
answers  to  Wales.  They  6rst  possessed  themselves 
of  Ireland,  which  from  them  received  the  name  of  Sco- 
tia, and  for  some  time  retained  the  appellation.  They 
afterward  paased  over  into  what  was  called  from  them 
Scotland.  (Ammian.  Marcell,  30,  I.— Id.,  26,  4  — 
Id  ,  27,  8  —  Bed*,  Htst.  Eccles.,  1,  1—  Adilung, 
Muhradates,  vol.  2,  p.  84 — Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  1, 
pt.  3.  p  92,  teaq.) 

ScaiBONia,  a  daughter  of  Scriboniua,  wbo  married 
Augustus  after  he  had  divorced  Claudia.  He  had  by 
her  a  daughter,  the  celebrated  Julia  Scribonia  was 
some  lime  after  repudiated  that  Augustus  might  msrry 
Livia.  She  bad  been  married  twice  before  she  be- 
came the  wife  of  the  emperor.    (Suet ,  Vtt.  Aug.,  62.) 

ScaiaoNics,  I.  L.  Libo,  s  Roman  historian,  author 
of  Annals  cited  by  Ciceio  (Ep  ad  Alt ,  13,  31)  — 
II.  Largus  Designalianus,  a  physicisn.  born  st  Rome, 
or  in  the  island  of  Sicily.  In  A  D.  43  he  accompanied 
the  Emperor  Claudius  on  his  expediton  into  Britain. 
He  was  a  physician  of  the  Eclectic  school,  and  wrote 
a  treatise  De  Componlione  medtcumentorum  As  this 
work  is  written  in  very  inferior  Latin,  some  critics 
have  supposed  that  it  was  originally  composed  in 
Greek,  and  afterward  translated  into  Latin.  Scribo- 
nius  has  copied  from  Nicander,  snd  has  also  derived 
many  absurd  and  superstitious  remedies  from  other 
medical  writers.  The  best  edition  of  this  work  is  that 
of  Rhodius,  Patav.,  1655,  4to. 

ScrjLTKMNs,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  rising  on  the 
northern  confines  of  Etruria,  and  flowing  from  the  east 
of  Mutina  into  the  Padus.  It  is  now  the  Panaro. 
(Strab,  218—  Lh.,  41,  12) 

ScYLAcioM,  a  Greek  city,  on  the  coast  of  the  Bruttti, 
in  a  southwest  direction  from  Crotona,  snd  communi- 
cating its  name  to  the  adjacent  gulf  (Sinus  Seylscius) 
According  to  Strabo.  it  was  colonized  by  the  Atheni- 
ans under  Mneatheus;  but  he  neither  mentions  the 
time,  nor  the  circumstances  which  led  to  its  estab- 
tishment.  (Strab  ,361.)  Scrvius,  however,  observes, 
that  these  Athenians  were  reluming  from  Afrira  (ad 
JJn  ,  3,  552).  At  a  later  period  it  received  a  Roman 
colony.  (Veil.  Paterc,  1,  15.)  Scvlacium  was  the 
birthplace  of  Csssiodorus.  It  is  now  Squtliaee  The 
epithet  nartfraaum  is  applied  by  Virgil  to  this  place 
(JEn  ,  3,  553.)  Heyne  considers  the  appellation  to 
allude  to  the  rocky  and  dangerous  shore  in  Us  vicinity, 
or  else  to  the  frequent  storms  which  prevailed  in  this 
quarter,  between  Tria  Promontoria  Iapygum  and  Co- 
rinthum.  (Heyne,  ad  Virg.,l.  c— Cramer's  Anc.  It- 
siy,  vol.  2,  p.  398.) 

SoTLAX.a  celebrated  geographer  and  mathematician 
A  Caryatids  in  Caria    lie  is  noticed  by  Herodotus 
m  s  passage  where  the  latter  speaks  of  various  dis- 
sfiveriee  made  in  Asia  by  Darius,  son  of  Hvataspcs, 
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telle  of  Scylaz  of  Caryanda  being  sent  by  taa 
monarch,  along  with  others,  to  ascertain  where  the  la 
dua  entered  the  sea.    He  makes  them  to  bare  leachet 
the  Indue,  aailed  down  the  river  to  tbe  sea,  and  tbeo. 
continuing  their  voyage  on  tbe  sea  towards  tbe  west, 
to  have  reached,  in  the  30th  month,  the  place  frea 
which  the  Phoenician  king  despatched  tbe  Pbonucism 
to  circumnavigate  Africa.    (Herod.,  4,  44  )  SokJu 
gives  a  brief  account  of  Scylaz,  in  which  be  bis  evi- 
dently confounded  different  persons  of  the  same  name: 
"Scylax  of  Caryanda.  a  mathematician  aud  mosKun, 
wrote  a  nonplus  of  the  coast  beyond  the  Pillars  at 
Hercules,  a  book  respecting  Heraclides,  king  of  My- 
lassa,  a  description  of  the  circuit  of  tbe  earth,  and  so 
answer  to  Polybius'a  history  "    The  periplus,  mbiea 
still  remains,  bearing  the  name  of  Scylaz,  is  a  brief 
aurvey  of  the  countries  along  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Euxine,  of  the  western  coast  of  Europe, 
together  with  part  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  sur- 
veyed by  Hsnno,  as  far  as  the  inland  of  Crrne.  It 
concludea  with  an  account  of  the  passages  across  tbe 
sea,  from  Greece  to  Asia,  and  an  enumeration  ol  20 
important  islands  in  the  order  of  their  magnitude.  A 
question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  date  of  the  pertploi 
of  Scylaz.    Tbe  subject  has  been  discussed  by  Nie- 
buhr,  in  his  historical  and  philological  tracts.  (Kleint 
kistortsche  und  pkilologiscke  Sckrtfien,  p.  105,  n<j%  ) 
Having  first  stated  the  opinions  of  former  cntics,  and 
rejected  the  argument  derived  from  the  omission  ol 
the  city  of  Rhodes  (which  was  founded  408  B.C.).  on 
account  of  the  corruption  of  the  text,  Niebuhr  re- 
marks that  the  proofs  of  its  dste  are  parity  pusitiw 
and  partly  negative,  viz.,  derived  cither  from  tht  no- 
tice of  or  a  silence  respecting  certain  towns    By  pos- 
itive arguments,  it  is  shown  that  tbia  work  was  wniten 
after,  by  negative  that  it  was  written  before,  a  certain 
date.    The  uncertain  interval  being  thus  narrowed  by 
different  historical  proof,  Niebuhr  determines  that  this 
periplus  was  written  about  360  B.C     (Foreign  Re- 
view,  vol   4.  p    193.)     I.et.i  :Jie  has  subsequently 
written  on  the  same  subject  (Jtiurnal  iet  Ssrans, 
Fcvr  Arr  et  Mai,  1825).  and  has  pronounced  the 
periplus  of  Scylax  a  compilation,  in  which  the  materi- 
als of  different  writers  and  times  have  been  made  use 
of.    In  this  opinion  Mullcr  coincides.    (Etnuker.  vol. 
1.  p.  159  )    Clinton  (Fash  HelUnta,  pt  2,  p.  564* 
thinks  that  Suidas  confounded  him  with  the  more  an- 
cient Scylax,  who  wrote,  according  to  him,  after  Po- 
lybius,  B.C.  146,  and  heconaidera  tbe  opinion  of  Vov 
sius  most  probable,  that  the  extant  work  is  an  < 


of  the  ancient  Scylax.  This  periplus  has  reached  as 
in  a  corrupted  atate.  The  beat  editions  cf  Scvlai  are, 
that  of  Hudson,  in  the  Geographi  Grata  Minora; 
and  that  of  Gail,  in  bis  edition  of  the  same  writers, 
Paris,  1826,  vol.  1,  p.  151,  seqq. 

Si  yui.a,  I.  a  daughter  of  Nisus,  king  of  Megars, 
who  became  enamoured  cf  Minos  as  thst  monarch 
besieged  her  father's  capital.    (Vid  Nisus.)— II.  A 
fearful  monster,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the 
Odyssey.    Having  escaped  the  Sirens,  and  shunned 
the  Wandcrinu  Rocka,  which  Circe  had  told  him  lav 
beyond  the  mead  of  these  songsters,  Ulysses  came  to 
the  terrific  Scvlla  and  Charvbdis,  between  which,  the 
godders  had  informed  him,  his  course  lay    She  said 
(Od  ,  12,  73.  seqq  )  he  would  come  tc  two  lofty  cliffs 
opposite  each  other,  between  whr.  h  be  must  pass. 
One  of  these  cliffs  towers  to  such  a  height  that  iu 
summit  is  for  ever  enveloped  in  clouds,  and  no  man. 
even  if  he  had  twenty  hands  and  as  many  feet,  could 
ascend  it.    In  the  middle  of  this  cliff,  she  says,  is  a 
cave  facing  the  west,  but  so  high  that  a  man  in  a  ship 
passing  under  it  could  not  shoot  up  to  it  with  a  bow. 
In  this  den  dwclla  Scylla  (Bitch),  whose  voice  sounds 
like  that  of  a  young  whelp ;  she  hae  twelve  feet  and 
six  long  necks,  with  a  terrific  head,  and  three  row*  ol 
close  set  teeth  on  each     Evermore  she 
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ihcsc  necks  and  catches  the  porpoiies,  seadogs,  and 
other  Urge  animals  of  the  sea  which  swim  by,  and  out 
of  every  ship  that  paases  each  mouth  lakes  a  man. 
The  opposite  rock,  the  goddess  informs  him,  is  much 
lower,  (or  a  man  could  shoot  over  it.  A  wild  rig-tree 
grows  on  it,  stretching  its  branches  down  to  the  wa- 
ter ;  but  beneath,  "  divine  Charybdis"  three  times  each 
day  absorbs  and  regorges  the  dark  water.  It  is  much 
more  dangerous,  she  adds,  to  pass  Charybdis  than  Scyl- 
kt.  As  Llysses  railed  by,  Scylla  took  six  of  his  crew ; 
and  when,  after  he  had  lost  his  ship  and  companions, 
he  was  carried  by  wind  and  wave,  as  be  floated  on  a 
part  of  the  wreck  between  the  monsters,  the  mast  by 
which  he  supported  himself  was  sucked  in  by  Charyb- 
dis, and  he  held  by  the  wild  fig-tree  till  it  was  thrown  out 
again,  when  ho  resumed  his  voyage. — Such  ia  the  ear- 
lieat  account  we  have  of  these  monsters,  in  which, 
indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  if  Charybdis  ia  to  be  regard- 
ed as  an  animate  being.  The  ancients,  who  wcro  so 
anxious  to  localize  all  the  wonders  of  Homer,  made 
the  Straits  of  Messina  the  abode  of  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis. The  whole  fable  has  been  explained  by  Spallan- 
aani,  according  to  whom  Scylla  ia  a  lofty  rock  on  the 
Calabrian  shore,  with  some  caverns  at  tho  bottom, 
which,  by  the  agitation  of  the  waves,  emit  sounds  re- 
sembling the  barking  of  dogs.  The  only  danger  ia 
when-  the  current  and  wind  are  in  opposition,  so  that 
vessels  are  impelled  towards  tho  rock.  Charybdis  is 
not  a  whirlpool  or  involving  vortex,  but  a  spot  where 
the  waves  are  greatly  agitated  by  pointed  rocka,  and 
the  depth  doca  not  exceed  500  feet.  (SpeUlanz.,  3, 
p.  99.) — In  Homer  the  mother  of  Scylla  is  named  Gra- 
ta?!* (Od.,  12,  124),  but  her  aire  is  not  spoken  of. 
Slesichorus  called  her  mother  Lamia  (Eudocia,  377) ; 
Heaiod  said  she  was  the  daughter  of  Pborbas  and  Hec- 
ate (Schol.  odApolI.  Rhod ,  4, 828) ;  Arcesitaus  said, 
of  Phorcya  and  Hecate  (Schol.  ad  Od.,  12,  85)  ;  oth- 
ers asaertcd  that  Triton  waa  her  sire.  (Eudocia,  377.) 
Later  poets  feigned  that  Scylla  waa  once  a  beautiful 
maiden,  who  was  fond  of  associating  with  the  Nere- 
ids. The  seagod  Glaucus  beheld  and  fell  in  love  with 
her,  and,  being  rejected,  applied  to  Circe  to  exercise 
her  magic  arts  in  his  favour.  Circe  wished  him  to 
transfer  his  affections  to  herself ;  and,  filled  with  rage 
at  hia  refusal,  she  infected  with  noxious  juices  the 
water  in  which  Scylla,  was  wont  to  bathe,  and  thus 
transformed  her  into  a  monster.  (Ovid,  Met.,  14,  1, 
seqq. — Hygin  ,  fab ,  199.)  According  to  another  ac- 
count, the  change  in  Scylla'a  form  was  effected  by 
Ampuitrite,  in  consequence  of  her  intimacy  with  Nep- 
tune. (Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.,  650.)  Charybdis  was 
•aid  to  have  been  a  woman  who  stole  the  oxen  of  Her- 
cules, and  who  was,  in  consequence,  struck  with  thun- 
der by  Jupiter,  and  turned  into  a  whirlpool.  (Serv. 
mi  JEn.,3, 420.—KeightUy's Mythology,  p. 271,  seqq.) 

Scylladm,  a  promontory  of  Argolia,  opposite  the 
Attic  promontory  of  Sunium,  and  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  Scylla,  the  daughter  of  Nisua.  It 
formed,  together  with  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  the 
entrance  of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  and  closed,  also,  the 
Bay  of  Hermione.    (Strab.,  373.) 

Sctmnus,  a  Greek  geographer,  a  native  of  Chios, 
who  flourished  about  80  B.C.,  during  the  reign  of 
Nicomedcs  II.,  king  of  Bithynia.  He  dedicated  to 
this  monarch  his  work  entitled  Periegesis  (Tlepitryir~ 
ff*c)»  or  Description  of  the  World,  written  in  Greek 
Iambics.  We  have  remaining  of  this  the  first  741 
lines,  and  fragmenU  of  236  others,  which  together 
form,  according  to  the  critics,  not  more  than  a  fourth 
part  of  the  entire  work.  Scymnua  informs  the  mon- 
arch that  he  has  collected  and  abridged,  for  hia  use, 
•11  the  information  he  found  scattered  among  various 
writers  respecting  the  establiahment  of  colonies,  the 
founding  of  cities,  dec.  He  proposes  to  give,  firet,  an 
account  of  all  that  is  clear  and  well  ascertained  in  ge- 
ographical krowledge  ;  while  he  promises  to  treat,  in 
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a  separate  part  of  the  work,  of  what  is  obscure,  i-  ai- 
der that  Nicomedcs  may  thus  have  a  concise  outline 
of  the  geography  of  the  day.  Thia  work,  which  has 
little  merit  as  a  poem,  is  somewhat  more  valuable  as 
a  geographical  treatise ;  the  information  it  gives  le- 
specting  the  establishment  of  the  Greek  colonies  i. 
particularly  useful ;  but  in  some  other  respects  it  is 
not  very  accurate.  This  production,  together  with 
the  fragments  (which  we  owe  to  the  labours  of  Hoi- 
stenius),  may  be  found  in  the  minor  Greek  geogra 
phers,  of  Hudson,  Gail,  dec. 

ScyrIas,  a  name  applied  to  Deidamia  as  a  native  ol 
Scyros.    (Ovid,  A.,  1,  682.) 

Scyros,  an  island  of  the  jEgean  Sea,  northeast  of 
Eubcea,  and  now  called  Scyro.  Tbucydidcs  informs 
us  that  its  first  inhabitants  were  Dolopians,  who  were 
afterward  expelled  by  the  Athenians  (1,  98).  It  is  to 
this  early  period  that  we  must  assign  the  adventures 
of  Achilles  and  the  birth  of  Neoptolemus.  (Strabo, 
437.)  Here  Theseus  was  said  to  have  terminated  his 
existence,  by  having  fallen,  or  been  pushed  down  a 
precipice.  (Lycophr.,  1324.)  Scyros,  according  to 
Strabo,  was  also  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  goats  and 
its  quarries  of  varied  marble,  which  vied  with  those  ol 
Carystua  and  Synnada.  In  the  geographer's  time  it 
was  in  great  request  at  Rome  for  public  edifices  and 
other  ornamental  purposes.  (Strab.,  437. — Plin.,  36, 
26  —  Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p  453.) 

Scvth  je,  the  inhabitants  of  Scylhia.   ( Vid.  Scythia. > 

ScythTa,  a  general  name  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  a  large  portion  of  Asia,  and  di- 
vided by  them  into  Scythia  intra  and  extra  Imcum, 
that  is,  on  either  side  ol  Mount  Imaua.  The  Scythi- 
ans have  been  considered  by  some  writers  as  the  same 
people  with  the  Gomerians,  and  as  being  the  descend- 
ants of  Gomer,  the  eldest  son  of  Japhct.  Their  name 
ia  derived  by  some  from  the  Teutonic  scheten  or  gchu- 
ten,  or  the  Gothic  skiuta,  all  signifying  "to  shoot," 
this  nation  being  very  expert  with  the  bow.  (Compare 
Jamieton's  Hermes  Seythicus,  p.  6.)  Others  make 
it  equivalent  to  the  Latin  polatores ;  others,  again, 
derive  it  from  shakhaa,  "a  quiver;"  while  a  fourth 
class  deduce  the  term  from  the  Persian  Ssagh,  "a 
dog,"  and  suppose  it  to  have  been  applied  by  way  of 
contempt.  This  last  opinion,  however,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  others,  is  decidedly  erroneous,  since  the  doc 
waa  held  in  high  estimation  among  the  Persians,  and 
ranked  among  the  good  animals  of  Ormusd.  (P/uf., 
de  hid.  et  Osir.,  p.  369,  F  ,  p.  514,  Wytt.)  It  waa 
a  symbol  also  of  faith,  and  especially  of  the  hope  of  an 
immortal  existence,  and  holds  a  conspicuous  place, 
therefore,  on  sepulchral  monuments.  (Compare  Creu- 
zer,  Symbolik,  vol.  1,  p.  752.)  Sir  William  Jones 
likewise  indulges  in  some  speculations  on  thia  subject 
(Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  2,  p.  401),  aa  well  aa  Rittcr 
in  hia  Erdkunde  (vol.  2,  p.  729).  Von  Hammer, 
however,  appears  to  furnish  the  moat  ingenious  expla- 
nation. According  to  this  learned  Orientalist,  the  wri- 
ters of  the  East,  and,  more  particularly,  the  work  en- 
titled Schahnameh,  refer  what  the  Greeka  tell  us  con- 
cerning the  incursion  of  the  Sacae,  to  the  Turks  and 
Ssakalib,  as  they  are  styled  ;  and  even  the  very  fes- 
tival which  the  Greeks  term  rd  Zdxata  is  found  in  the 
sncient  Persian  calendar  as  a  day  set  apart  to  com- 
memorate a  victory  gained  over  the  Turka.  Hence 
Von  Hammer  proposes  to  read  Tovpyovc  (or  'Auovp- 
y'tove  in  the  text  of  Herodotua  (7,  64).  These  Turks 
are  tho  aame,  according  to  the  German  scholar,  with 
the  Turaniana,  and  with  the  Ssakalib  of  the  Schah- 
nameh; and  this  name  Ssakalib,  from  Ssaklab  or 
Scoklob,  presents  a  remarkable  coincidence  with  what 
Herodotus  states  respecting  the  Scythians  (4,  6),  that 
they  call  themselves  XkoAotoi.  As  in  Herodotus, 
therefore,  the  Sac*  and  Amyrgii  are  said  to  be  the 
same,  so  in  the  Schahnameh  the  Turka  and  the  5m 
kalib  are  identical.    This  same  term  Ssakalib  wil 
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famish  alsc  ine  root  of  the  name  Slawi ;  and  if  the  the- 
ory of  another  writer  be  admitted,  the  Saxones  will  be 
descended  from  the  Sacas.  (Compare  Hah r,  ad  Cum., 
p.  97  ) — The  earlieat  detailed  account  of  the  Scyth- 
ian race  is  given  by  Herodotus,  who  states,  ns  has 
already  been  remarked,  that  they  called  themselves  by 
the  general  name  of  Scoloti  (SxoXoroi).  The  appel- 
lation of  Scythians  (Zxvdat)  originated  with  the  Greeks 
•long  the  Euxine.  Their  primitive  seats  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Caspian  ;  hut,  being  driven  from  these 
by  the  Massageta\  they  migrated  to  the  counlnea 
around  the  Tans  is  and  north  of  the  Euxine,  and  the 
bead  settlement  of  tlic  race,  according  to  Herodotus, 
was  now  between  theTanais  and  Borysthenes.  Only 
a  few  tribes  attended  to  agricultural  pursuits  and  bad 
fixed  abodes ;  the  greater  part  were  of  nomadic  hab- 
ita,  and  roamed  about  in  their  wagons,  which  served 
them  for  abodes.  These  last  subsisted  on  the  produce 
of  their  Bocks  and  herds.  Herodotus  divides  tbem 
into  Royal  Scythians  (BaaiXijloi  2*v6ai),  the  Noma- 
dic Scythians  (Sopudec),  and  the  Agricultural  (Ttup- 
yoi).  Besides  these,  there  were  other  tribes  living  to 
the  west  of  the  Borysthenes,  and  separated  from  the 
main  body  of  the  race,  such  aa  the  Caliipoda  and 
Atazones.  Until  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  but  little  was 
known  respecting  the  Scythians  except  what  had  been 
obtained  from  the  narrative  of  Herodotus.  In  the 
day  of  Ptolemy,  Scythia,  as  known  to  Herodotus, 
had  t hanged  its  name  to  that  of  Sannatia  (compare 
Plir,  ,  4,  IS),  and  the  northern  part  of  Asia  above  the 
Sscss  and  beyond  Sogdiana,  with  an  indefinite  extent 
towards  the  cast,  waa  now  denominated  Scythia.  The 
range  of  Mount  Imaua  was  considered  as  dividing  this 
extensive  region  into  two  parts,  and  hence  arose  the 
two  divisions  of  Scythia  intra  Imaum  and  Scyth- 
ia extra  Imaum,  or  Scythia  within  and  without  the 
range  of  Tmaus.  The  former  of  theae,  Scythia  intra 
Imaum,  had  the  following  limits  assigned  to  it:  on 
the  north,  unknown  lands;  on  the  east,  imaus;  on  the 
south,  the  Sacss.  Sogdiana,  and  Margiana,  aa  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Oxus,  and  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Rha  ;  on  the  west,  Asiatic  Sarroatia.  Scythia 
extra  Imaum  had  the  following  boundaries:  on  the 
north,  unknown  land* ;  on  the  west,  Imaua ;  on  the 
south,  a  part  of  India  ;  and  on  the  east,  Serica. — The 
Scythians  made  several  irruptions  into  the  more  south- 
ern provinces  of  Asia,  especially  B.C.  624,  when  they 
remained  in  possession  of  Asia  Minor  for  38  yeara. 

Scythopolis,  a  city  of  Judan,  belonging  to  the  half 
tribe  of  Manaaaeh,  on  the  weet  of  and  near  to  the  Jor- 
dan. Its  Hebrew  name  waa  Betksan,  Bethshean,  or 
Bcthshan  It  was  called  Scythopolis,  or  the  city  of 
the  Scythians,  aa  the  Septuagint  has  it  (£«v0£v  x6Xte. 
— Judges,  1,  27),  from  its  having  been  taken  po»ws 
aion  of  by  a  body  of  Scythians  in  their  invaaion  of  Aaia 
Minor  and  Syria.  It  ia  now  Bysan  or  Baisan.  ( Plin  , 
8, 18 — Ammian.  Marcell.,  19,  27. — Joseph  ,  Ant.,  5, 
l.—Id.  ibid  .  12,  12  —  Id.,  Bell.  Jud.,  8,  4.) 

Skbasti,  I.  vtd.  Samaria. — II.  The  name  waa  com- 
mon to  several  cities,  as  it  was  in  honour  of  Augustus. 
Sebaste  (letaarij,  sc.  irolue)  is  the  Greek  form  for 
Augusta,  sc.  whs. 

SiBENNTTVs,  a  town  of  the  Delta  in  Egypt,  north 
of  Busiris,  and  the  capital  of  the  Se  benny  tic  nome. 
The  modern  Semenud  corresponds  to  its  site.  (Plin., 
*,  18) 

Saoiros,  a  small  river  of  Campania,  now  the  Mad- 
dalona,  falling  into  the  Bay  of  Naples,  whence  the  epi- 
thet Sebetis,  given  to  one  of  the  nymphs  who  fre- 
quented its  borders,  and  became  mother  of  CEbalua  by 
Telex    (Virg.,  Mn .,  7,  734.) 

StDirim,  a  people  of  Spain,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  same  with  the  Edetani.   ( Via.  Edetani.) 

Siodivi,  a  nation  of  Gaul  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
thodanue,  to  the  eaat  of  Lacus  I/emanua.    They  op- 
Hannibal  near  the  very  summit  c/  the  Alp*, 
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when  he  crossed  these  lofty  mountaiu  Vo  ir  vadc  lla>| 
Their  capital  waa  afterward  called  atuas  Sedauonm, 
now  Si  on.  They  appear  to  have  sent  out  numerous 
colonies,  in  ooeat,  no  doubt,  of  a  milder  climate. 
Hence  we  find  tribes  of 
(Cats.,  B.  G  ,  3.) 

Ssnusit,  a  German  nation  on  the  northeaat  bank  ei 
the  Khenos.  They  are  named  in  conjunction  with  tat 
Mareomanni,  and  are  auppoaed  to  have  been  situsia 
between  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  the  N'aka 
{Nicer). 

Skoista,  a  town  of  Sicdy.    ( Vid.  AZgeuta.) 

Snout,  a  people,  with  a  town  of  the  aame  name,  it 
Delgie  Gaul.  A  amal1.  town,  called  Signet,  points  oat 
the  place  which  they  once  inhabited.  (Cere.,  B.  (7  ,6.) 

Saooaaioa,  the  capital  of  the  Celuberi,  m  Hupar.4 
Tarracooensis,  southwest  of  Cafsaraugusta.  Accoid- 
ing  to  Keicbard,  it  is  now  Pritgo ;  but  the  actual  po- 
sition is  mnch  disputed.  (Compare  Ukcrt,  Gtagr, 
vol.  2,  p.  469  ) 

SioontU  or  SioontIa,  I.  a  town  of  Htapania  Tir- 
raconensia,  in  the  territory  of  the  Celtiben,  and  U>  the 
west  of  Casaraugusta. — II.  A  city  of  the  Areraci,  in 
Hiepania  Tarraconenaia,  now  Siguenza.  (Ian.  Ant^ 
436,  438.) 

Sboovia,  a  city  of  Hiepania  Tarraconeosia,  in  the 
farthest  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Arevaci,  lowarda 
the  southwest.    It  is  now  Segovia.    (Phn.,  3, 4.) 

SajAKOs,  jElios,  a  native  of  Vulsioii,  in  £  irons, 
and  prime  minister  to  the  Emperor  Tibcnus.    His  fa- 
ther was  Seius  Strabo,  a  Roman  knight,  commander 
of  the  prsjtorian  guard  in  the  reign  of  Augustas.  His 
mother  was  descended  from  the  Junian  family.  Sejv 
nua  waa  at  first  one  of  the  train  of  Caiua  Cesar,  bat 
he  afterward  gained  bo  great  an  ascendancy  over  Ti- 
berius, that  the  emperor,  who  waa  naturally  of  a  sus- 
picious temper,  waa  free  and  open  with  him,  and,  while 
he  distrusted  others,  he  communicated  bis  greatest  se- 
crets to  thia  fawning  favourite.    For  eight  yeara  did 
thia  unprincipled  man  retain  an  undivided  indueoce 
over  the  mind  of  the  emperor ;  and  during  that  period 
he  contrived  to  procure  the  death  or  banishment  of  al- 
most every  person  who  might  have  checked  his  prog- 
ress to  the  possession  of  unpens!  power,  which  waa 
the  object  of  bia  treacherous  ambition.    The  death  ot 
Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius,  waa  effected  by  him  and 
the  adulterous  Livilla  (vtd.  Drusus  II.)  ;  to  him  also  ia 
attributed  the  death  of  the  two  eldest  sons  of  Germ  un- 
cus, and  the  banishment  of  their  mother,  the  celebrated 
Agrippina.   The  younger  son,  Caligula,  escaped,  in  all 
probability,  in  consequence  of  his  almost  constant  resi- 
dence with  the  army.    But  the  master-stroke  of  poli- 
cy by  which  Sejanua  strove  to  secure  his  object,  waa 
his  persuading  the  emperor  to  remove  from  the  cares 
and  dangers  of  Rome,  and  to  indulge  hie  pasaiona  in  a 
retirement  where  be  would  have  none  around  him  bat 
the  depraved  ministers  of  bis  vices.    Tiberias  accord- 
ingly retired  to  Caprese,  where  be  abandoned  himself  ts 
the  moat  disgusting  and  unnatural  indulgences,  leaving 
Sejanns  at  Rome,  in  possession  of  all  but  the  name  ol 
imperial  power.    To  thia  base  and  bloody  favourite  the 
senate  displayed  the  most  degrading  servility  ;  the  peo- 
ple gave  him  honours  second  only  to  those  of  the  em- 
peror ;  and  the  sceptre  itself  teemed  on  the  point  ol 
passing  into  his  grasp.    Already  were  hia  statots  se? 
up  by  the  Romans  in  their  dwellings,  in  public  place* 
and  in  temples,  along  with  those  of  the  reigning  faniuy 
when  Tiberiua,  in  an  interval  of  sobriety  (he  was  no* 
almost  alwaya  intoxicated),  either  of  himself  perceived 
the  paaa  to  which  matters  had  rome,  or  was  mad* 
aware  of  the  real  views  of  Sejanns  by  his  own  suit  fot 
the  hand  of  an  imperial  princess,  the  adulterous  widow 
of  Drnaos  ;  or  finally,  aa  Joaepbus  states,  was  m  form- 
ed of  his  plana  by  a  billet  from  Antonin.  the  widow  of 
the  emperor's  brother.    The  whole  demeanour  sad 
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olution  of  destroying  the  man  who  had  hitherto  been 
his  all-intrusted  confidant  and  all-powerful  minister,  is 
admirably  described  by  Dio  Cassius.  After  a  singu- 
lar course  of  dissembling,  by  which  be  withheld  his  vie- 
lim  from  proceeding  to  extremities,  he  sent  Macro 
with  full  powers  to  arrest  Sejanus,  put  him  to  death, 
and  take  his  place.  The  decree  of  arrest  was  accord- 
ingly read  in  the  senate  ;  Sejanus  waa  enticed  into  the 
senate-house,  by  the  pretext  that  Macro  was  the  bear- 
er of  a  letter,  by  virtue  of  which  the  minister  waa  to 
receive  the  dignity  of  tribune ;  and,  being  instantly 
condemned,  was  dragged  through  the  streets,  and  put 
to  death  with  the  utmost  ignominy,  by  those  who,  a 
few  hours  before,  had  followed  him  with  acclamations. 
The  execution  of  Sejanus  was  followed  by  that  of  his 
innocent  children,  relations,  and  even  distant  connex- 
ions. The  numerous  persons  crowded  into  the  pris- 
ons as  friends  of  Sejanus  were,  without  any  judicial 
proceeding,  massacred  en  masse,  and  even  their  bodies 
were  subjected  to  indignities.  (Suet  ,  Vit.  Tib. — 
Tacit.,  Ann.,  4,  1,  seqq.—Id.  ib.,  5—Dto  Cass.',  58, 
9,  seqq.) 

Sblemnus.  Vid.  Argyra  II. 
Selexe,  the  sister  of  Helios,  and  the  same  with 
Luna  or  the  Moon.  According  to  another  view  of 
the  subject,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Helios,  the  lat- 
ter being  regarded  as  the  source  of  light.  (Eurip., 
Phetn.,  178,  seqq. — Nonnus,  44,  191.)  A  third  view 
makes  her  the  mother  by  him  of  the  four  Seasons. 
{Quint.  Smyrn.,  10,  331,  seq.)  In  one  of  the  Ho- 
meric hymns  Selene  is  called  the  daughter  of  Pallas, 
son  of  Mcgamedes.  It  was  said  that  Selene  was  en- 
amoured of  Endymion,  on  whom  Jupiter  had  bestowed 
the  boon  of  perpetual  youth,  but  united  with  perpet- 
ual sleep  ;  and  that  sho  used  to  descend  to  him  every 
tight,  en  the  summit  of  Mount  Latmus,  the  place  of 
his  repose.  She  bore  to  Jupiter  a  daughter  named 
Pandia;  and  Hersa  (Dew)  was  also  the  offspring  of  the 
King  of  Heaven  and  the  Goddess  of  the  Moon.  (Horn. 
Hymn.,  32,  15.  —  Aleman,  ap.  Flut.,  Quast.  Nat , 
24.)  In  explanation  of  this  last  legend  it  may  be  re- 
marked, thst  the  moon  was  naturally,  though  incorrect- 
ly, regarded  as  the  cause  of  dew  ;  and  nothing,  there- 
fore, was  more  obvious  than  to  ssy  that  the  dew  was 
the  progeny  of  the  moon  and  sky  personified  after  the 
usual  manner  of  the  Greeks.  —  Tho  name  Selene 
{ZtJjjvTj)  is  plainly  derived  from  oe?.ac.  brightness,  and 
is  one  of  the  large  family  of  words  of  which  lAa  or 
?A?  (Helle,  Germ  ),  may  be  regarded  as  the  root. 
(Keightlcy's  Mythology,  p.  61,  seq.) 

Sklkucu,  I.  a  famous  city  of  Asia,  built  by  Seleu- 
cxis,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  and  situate  on  the 
western  hank  of  the  Tigris,  about  forty-five  miles 
north  of  ancient  Babylon.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
Macedonian  conquests  in  Upper  Asia,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  and  principal  cause  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Babylon.  Pliny  reports  (6j  26)  that  the  inten- 
tion of  Seleucus  was  to  raise,  in  opposition  to  Babylon, 
a  Greek  city  with  the  privilege  of  being  free.  Many 
ages  after  the  fall  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  Seleucia 
retained  the  genuine  characteristics  of  a  Grecian  col- 
ony, arts,  military  virtue,  and  the  love  of  freedom. 
Its  population  consisted  of  600.1)00  citizens,  governed 
by  a  senate  of  300  nobles.  The  rise  of  Otesiphon, 
however,  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  proved  injurious  to 
S'»lcucia  ;  but  it  was  fated  to  receive  its  death-blow 
from  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The  inhabitants  had 
ever  shown  themselves  friendly  to  the  latter  people, 
and  had  yielded  them  very  effectual  aid  in  their  expe- 
ditions against  the  Partluans  ;  and  yet  a  general  of 
the  Emperor  Trajan's  plundered  and  set  fire  to  the 
:we.  The  cause  of  this  severe  treatment  is  un- 
nown  :  it  may  have  been  that  the  inhabitants,  accus- 
tomed to  self-government,  were  restless  under  the 
yoke  of  their  new  allies.  (Dio  Cass.,  68,  30.)  The 
•udden  death,  however,  of  Trajan,  and  the  rapid  de- 


parture of  his  army,  prevented  at  this  .me  the  totai 
destruction  of  the  city.  That  fate  befell  it  under  Ve- 
nn, the  colleague  of  Marcus  Aureliua.  A  general  of 
his,  notwithstanding  a  friendly  reception  from  the  its- 
habitants,  destroyed  the  city  under  the  pretext  of  its 
having  violated  its  faith.  (Eulrop.,  8,  6. — Capitohn,, 
Vervs,  c.  8.  — Dio  Cass.,  71,  2.)  Some  idea  of  the 
size  of  the  place  in  its  best  daya  may  bo  formed  from 
the  circumstance  that  even  at  this  period  400,000 
prisoners  were  taken.  (Oros.,  8,  IS.)  The  ruina  of 
Seleucia,  and  tbose  of  Otesiphon  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  are  called  by  the  Arabs  at  the  present 
day  Al  Modain  (El  Madeien),  or  "  the  two  cities." 
(Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  p.  397,  seqq.,  part  2.) — II. 
A  city  of  Susisna,  in  the  territory  of  the  Elymsi.  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  it  was  subsequently  called  Solyco 
(IoXvkji),  and  lay  on  the  river  Hedyphon.  (Strabo, 
744.— P/m.,  6,  27.)— III.  A  city  of  Cilicia  Trachea, 
a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Caly- 
cadnus.  It  was  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  is 
sometimes  called,  for  distinction'  sake,  Seleucia  Tra- 
chea (Steph.  Byz  ,  *.  v. — Amm.  Mar  cell.,  14,  2 ) — 
IV.  A  city  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Pisidia,  south 
of  Amblada.  It  was  sometimes  called  Seleucia  Fer- 
rea,  and  ad  Taurum.  (Hteroel.,  p.  673 ) — V.  A  city 
on  the  coaat  of  Pamphylia,  west  of  Side,  and  coinci- 
ding probably  with  tbe  Syllon  of  Scylax.  —  VI.  A 
city  of  Apamene,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Apamea. 
It  was  sometimes  called  Seleucia  ad  Belum.  (Pliny, 
5,  23  —Hieroeles,  p.  712.)  —  VII.  A  city  of  Syria, 
on  the  seacoast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes, 
and  southwest  of  Antioch.  It  waa  called  Seleucia 
Pieria,  from  Mount  Pierus  in  its  vicinity,  and  was 
founded  by  Sclcucua.  The  city  was  strongly  forti- 
fied, and  had  a  large  and  secure  harbour.  Browne 
identifies  Seleucia  with  Suadea,  the  port  of  Antioch, 
about  four  hours  distant  from  it.  Others  give  the 
modern  name  as  Kepse.  (Strabo,  751. — Polyb  ,  6, 
59  —  Mela,  1,  12  —  Pliny,  5,  18.) 

SKLKuciOitt,  a  surname  given  to  the  dynasty  of  Se- 
leucus. comprising  the  monsrehs  who  icigned  over 
Syria  from  B  O.  312  to  B  O.  66.  The  first  of  these 
dates  gives  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Seleu- 
cus Nicator,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  The  laat 
date  gives  tho  time  when  Pompey  reduced  Syria  un- 
der the  Roman  away.  Some  compute  the  era  of  the 
Seleucidas  from  B.C.  301,  the  date  of  the  battle  of 
Ipsus.  (Consult  Vaillant,  Selevcidarum  Jmperium, 
norag.,  1732.  —  Reineccius,  Familia  Selevcidarum, 
Wittenb.,  1571.— Cltnton,  Fast.  Hell.,  "til.  2,  p.  308, 
seqq.) 

Seleucis,  a  division  of  Syria,  whim  received  its 
name  from  Seleucus,  the  founder  of  the  Syrian  em- 
pire, after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  -was 
called  Teirapolis  from  the  four  cities  it  contained, 
called  also  sister  cities  ;  Seleucia,  Antioch,  Laodicea, 
ana*  Apamea. 

Seleucus,  I.  surnamed  Nicator,  or  "the  Conquer- 
or," was  the  son  of  Anliochus,  a  general  of  Philip's. 
He  served  from  early  youth  under  Alexander,  accom- 
panied him  to  Asia,  and  there  had  commonly  the  com- 
mand of  the  elephants.  After  the  death  of  that  mon- 
arch he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  cavalry, 
and,  on  the  second  division  of  the  provinces,  teceived 
the  government  of  Babylonia.  He  was  at  first  on 
friendly  terms  with  Antigonus,  and  scknowlcdged  hit 
authority  ;  but  the  latter  having  taken  offence  at  some 
slight  provocation,  Seleucus  fled  to  Ptolemy  in  Egypt. 
Returping  with  an  army  which  he  had  collected  from 
varioua  quarters,  Seleucus  recovered  the  possession  of 
Babylon,  which  had,  after  his  departure,  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Antigonus  ;  and  the  citizens  of  the  place 
themselves,  by  whom  his  mild  government  had  made 
him  much  beloved,  aided  him  in  effecting  this  (B.C. 
312).  Nicanor  and  Evagoras,  the  governors  of  Medii 
and  Persia,  immediately  took  up  arms  in  behalf  o* 
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.tntigonus  ..:e  Utter  himself  and  hit  ton  Demetnot 
>ei[i<!  loo  far  distant  to  act  in  person.  But  Seleucus, 
having  planted  an  ambuscade,  surprised  the  hostile 
ramp  in  the  night,  and  gained  a  complete  victory. 
From  the  recovery  of  Babylon  by  Seleucus,  toe  his- 
torians of  all  nations,  except  the  Chaldeans  alone, 
date  the  era  of  the  Seleucid*.  or  dynasty  of  Seleucus, 
in  Upper  Asia.  A  temporary  absence  of  Seleucus  in 
Media,  where  he  waa  prosecuting  his  conquests,  left 
Babylon  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  and  Demetrius, 
by  rapid  marches,  was  enabled  to  regain  possession  of 
it;  but  his  subsequent  departure,  and  the  return  of  Se- 
leucus, soon  restored  things  to  their  former  condition. 
Seleucu*  now  carried  his  victorious  arms  into  Persia, 
Bactria,  Hyrcanta,  and  many  other  countries  of  Upper 
Asia,  ami,  on  account  the  rapidity  of  hts  conquests, 
assumed  the  title  of  A^ca/w,  and  with  it  that  of  king, 
in  imitation  of  the  other  successful  generals  of  Alex- 
ander.  Having  united  subsequently  with  Ptolemy. 
Cassander,  and  Lysimschus  against  Anligonua,  and 
toe  latter  having  lost  his  life  in  the  defeat  at  Ipsue, 
ihe  kingdom  of  Syria,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  Cata- 
lonia, and  a  part  of  Asia  Minor,  were  added  to  the 
possessions  of  Seleucus,  and  be  became  the  greatest 
and  most  powerful  of  all  the  generals  of  Alexander. 
He  now  built  Antiocbia,  calling  it  after  the  name  of 
his  father,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  his  dominions. 
Many  other  cities,  loo,  were  erected  in  other  quartcra. 
The  greal  power  of  Seleucus  having  caused  at  first 
uneasiness,  and  afterward  having  given  rise  to  a  con- 
federacy against  him,  this  monarch  sought  to  draw 
Demetrius  to  his  side,  by  giving  bim  in  marriage  his 
daughter  Stratonice,  and  intrusting  bim  with  an  army. 
Bat  jealousy  towards  his  son-in-law  soon  induced  Se- 
leucus to  deprive  him  of  his  new  command,  and  hold 
bim  io  confinement  until  his  death.  Seleucus  after 
this  took  up  arms  against  Lysimachus,  at  the  urgent 
entreaties  of  ihe  friends  of  Agalhocles,  son  of  I.ysim- 
ach:»,  whom  the  father  had  put  to  death  on  a  false 
charge  brought  against  him  by  his  stepmother.  His 
real  motive,  nowever,  was  the  removal  of  a  dangerous 
neighbour;  and  in  .this  he  was  completely  successful; 
for,  having  invaded  Asia  Minor,  he  defeated  end  slew 
Lysimachus  in  the  battle  of  Compedion  (B.C.  281). 
Ptolemy  Soter  had  died  above  a  year  before  this  bat- 
tle took  place,  and  Seleucus  now  remained  alone  of 
all  the  Macedonian  captains,  the  fellow-soldiers  and 
friends  of  Alexander.  He  became  ardently  deauouf 
)f  revisiting  Macedonia,  and  reigning  in  a  country 
where  he  had  first  drawn  breathy  but  hia  schemea 
were  frustrated  by  assassination  As  he  waa  on  his 
march  to  Macedon,  he  was  murdered  by  Ptolemy  Ce- 
minus,  the  expatriated  prince  of  Egypt,  who  wished  to 
obtain  for  himself  the  Macedonian  throne  ;  and  he 
thus  fell  B.C.  880,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
32d  of  his  reign. — II.  The  second  of  the  name,  sur- 
named  Callinicue,  aucceeded  bis  father  Antiochua 
Theos  on  the  throne  of  Syria.  He  attempted  to 
make  war  against  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  but  bis 
fieet  waa  shipwrecked  in  a  violent  storm,  and  bia  ar- 
mies soon  after  conquered  by  his  enemy.  He  waa  at 
hut  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parthians,  and  retained  by 
them  ten  years,  until  the  period  of  his  death,  which 
waa  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  hia  horse  in  hunting, 
B.C.  226.— III.  The  third,  succeeded  his  father  Sc- 
Jaucus  H.,  while  the  latter  was  in  captivity.  He  waa 
surnamed  Ceraunus  ("  thunderbolt"),  an  ostentatious 
and  unmerited  title,  aa  he  waa  a  very  weak,  timid,  and 
irresolute  monarch.  He  was  murdered  by  two  of  bis 
officers  after  a  reign  of  three  years,  B.C.  223,  and 
bis  brother  Antincnus,  though  only  fifteen  years  old, 
ascended  the  throuc,  and  rendered  himself  so  celebra- 
ted that  he  acquired  the  name  of  the  Great  — IV.  The 
fourth,  succeeded  his  fsther  Antiochua  the  Great  on 
the  throne  of  .'Syria.  He  waa  aumamed  Philopator, 
or,  according  »o  Josephus,  Soter.  Hia  empire  bad 
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oeen  weakened  by  the  Romans  when  ue  uecauie  a 
monarch,  and  the  yearly  tribute  of  a  thousand  talents 
to  these  victorious  enemies  concurred  in  lessening  his 
power  and  consequence  among  nations.  Seieucn* 
waa  poisoned  after  a  reign  of  twelve  years,  B.C. 
His  son  Demetrius  bad  been  sent  to  Rome,  there  le 
receive  his  education,  and  be  became  a  prince  of 

treat  abilities — V.  The  fifth,  succeeded  km  faihei 
kmelrius  Nicator  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age.  He  waa  put  to  death  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign  by  Cleopatra,  bis  mother, 
who  had  also  sacrificed  her  husband  to  her  ambition. 
He  is  not  reckoned  by  many  historians  in  the  Dumber 
of  the  Syrian  monarch*. — VI.  The  sixth,  one  of  lb* 
Seleucide,  son  of  Antiochus  Grypbus,  killed  his  unck 
Antiochua  Cvziceuus,  who  wiahed  to  obtain  the  crown 
of  Syria.  He  was  some  time  after  banished  from  bu 
kingdom  by  Antiochus  Pius,  son  of  Cyziccnus,  ard 
tied  to  Cilicta,  where  he  waa  burned  in  a  palace  by 
the  mbabilanle,  B.C.  93  —VII.  A  prince  of  Syria,  to 
whom  the  Egyptians  offered  the  crown  of  which  they 
had  robbed  Aulctes.  Seleucus  accepted  it,  but  be 
soon  disgusted  his  subjects,  and  received  the  surname 
of  Cybwtaclte,  for  his  meanncsa  and  avarice.  He 
was  at  last  murdered  by  Berenice,  whom  be  hid  mar- 
ried. 

Skloe,  the  largest  and  moat  powerful  of  the  cities 
of  Pisidia,  situate  north  of  the  Eurymedon.   It  is  said 
by  some  of  the  ancient  writers  to  have  been  founded 
by  a  Lacedemonian  colony.    (Strabo,  670  —Dtmyt. 
Pericg.,  v.  8C0 .—  Stcpk  Byz.,  s.  t.—Poiyb.,  5,  76) 
The  probability,  however,  is,  that  this  was  a  men  sup- 
position, grounded  upon  the  valour  of  the  inhabitants, 
since,  independent  of  the  difficulty  of  establishing  s 
colony  in  an  inland  and  mountainous  country,  amid 
rude  and  savage  tribes,  we  find  Arrian  expressly  sty- 
ling the  inhabitants  of  Selge  B&rb+rwnt,  when  ma- 
king mention  of  an  embassy  sent  by  them  to  Alexan- 
der.   {Eif.  Alex  .  I,  28.  1  )    In  a  later  age,  how 
ever,  wc  find  the  people  of  Selge  laying  open  chim  to 
the  honour  of  a  Spartan  origin,  and  even  adding  to 
their  medals  the  name  of  Lacedsmon. — The  city  was 
large,  and  the  inhabitants  very  warlike.    They  could 
bring  into  the  field,  according  to  Strsbo.  an  army  of 
20,000  men  (Strab.,  670),  and  they  maintained  their 
independence  for  a  long  period  against  the  petty 
princes  in  the  vicinity.    To  the  Romans  they  subse- 
quently paid  a  stipulated  aum  for  permission  to  live 
under  their  old  republican  institutions  ;  but  under  the 
weak  emperors  after  the  time  of  the  Antonir.es  they 
rendered  little  more  than  a  mere  nominal  obedience. 
At  a  later  period  we  read  of  its  effectually  resisting  an 
army  of  the  Goths.    (Zosimus,  5,  15.)    Mr.  Fellows 
describes  some  splendid  ruins,  which  be  considers  to 
be  those  of  Selge.    (Asia  Minor,  p.  172,  acq.) 

Selinos  (-untie.  —  2t?uvov{,  -owro(),  I.  a  large 
and  flourishing  rity  of  Sicily,  situate  on  the  southern 
ahore  of  the  western  part  of  the  island,  and  in  a  south- 
west direction  from  Lilybacum.    It  waa  founded,  ac- 
cording to  Thucydides  (6,  4),  by  a  Doric  colony  from 
Mcgsra  or  Hybla,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  a 
hundred  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  parent 
city,  which  latter  event  took  place  about  the  eigb 
teenth  Olympiad.    (Compare,  however,  the  remarks 
of  Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p.  370.)— Selinoa 
soon  became  a  rich  and  powerful  city,  in  corseotienca 
of  the  fertile  territory  in  which  it  waa  situated,  and 
was  engaged  in  almost  continual  wars  with  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  ^Egeata  or  Segcsle.    The  weakness 
of  the  latter  place  induced  its  inhabitants  to  call  il 
the  aid  of  Carthage,  which  power  gladly  availed  it- 
self of  an  opportunity  of  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  the 
island.    A  powerful  Carthaginian  army  was  according 
ly  sent,  and  Selinus,  notwithstanding  the  brave  resist- 
ance of  its  inhabitants,  was  taken,  plundered,  ani  ic 
a  great  measure  destroyed.    (Diod.  Sic. ,  13, 42.  -  Id. 
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13  57.)  About  IG.noo  men  fell  in  the  siege  or  during 
the  slaughter  that  followed  the  taking  of  the  place, 
5000  were  led  away  to  Corthage  into  slavery,  2600 
fled  to  Agrigentum,  and  many  wandered  about  the  ad- 
jacent country.  Selinua  would  seem,  from  this  ac- 
count, to  have  been  a  city  of  more  than  30,000  inhabi- 
tants.— The  Carthaginians  afterward  allowed  tbe  fugi- 
tives to  return  to  their  ruined  city,  and  again  inhabit 
it.  (Diod ,  13,  SO.)  A  abort  time  before  his  death, 
Dionvsius  the  elder,  of  Syracuse,  made  himself  master 
of  Selinus  and  the  adjacent  places,  but  they  all,  not 
long  after,  reverted  to  their  former  possessors.  Tho 
Carthaginians  at  last,  during  the  first  Punic  war,  feel- 
ing the  difficulty  of  maintaining  this  post,  transferred 
tbe  few  remaining  inhabitants  to  Lilybaum,  and  Seli- 
nue  was  destroyed.  (Diod.  Sic,  24,  1.  —  Mannert, 
Geogr.,  vol  9,  pt.  2,  p.  370,  seqq.)  A  description  of  the 
ruins  of  Selinus  may  be  found  in  Hoare's  Classical 
Tour,  vol.  2,  p.  78,  seqq.  The  ruins  exist  near  what 
is  called  Torre  di  Pollute,  and,  according  to  Sir  R. 
Hoare.  their  modern  appellation  is  Piliert  del  Castel 
Vctrano.  —  \\.  A  city  of  Cilicia  Trachea,  the  most 
westerly  place  in  that  province  with  the  exception  of 
Laertes,  and  situated  on  the  coast.  Its  site  was  on  a 
rock  surrounded  by  the  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Selinua.  The  Emperor  Trajan  died  here ;  and  from 
him  the  place  took  tho  new  name  of  Trajanopolis. 
[Strabo,  681. — Lav.,  33,  20.)  The  modem  name  is 
Selenti. —  Its  territory  was  called  Sclent  is.  (Man- 
nert, Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  2.  p.  85.) 

SkllabIa,  a  town  of  Laconia,  northeast  of  Sparta, 
and  commanding  one  of  the  principal  passes  in  the 
country.  It  was  situate  near  the  confluence  of  the 
CEnus  and  Gongylua,  in  a  valley  confined  bctwocn 
two  mountains,  named  Evaa  and  Olympus.  (Polyb., 
2,  6.)  It  commanded  the  only  road  by  which  au  army 
could  enter  Laconia  from  the  north,  and  was,  there- 
fore, a  position  of  great  importance  for  the  defence  of 
the  capital.  Thus,  when  Epaminondas  made  his  at- 
tack on  Sparta,  his  first  object,  after  forcing  the  paases 
which  led  from  Arcadia  into  the  enemy's  country,  was 
to  march  directly  upon  Sellasia  with  all  his  troops. 
(X»n.,  Hist.  Gr.,  5,  5,  17.)  Cleomenes,  tyrant  of 
Sparta,  was  attacked  in  this  strong  position  by  Antig- 
onus  Doson,  and  totally  defeated  after  an  obstinate 
conflict.  (Polyb.,  2,  66.  seqq.)— No  modern  traveller 
appears  to  havo  explored  tbe  site  of  Sellasia.  (Cra- 
mer's Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  221.) 

Skllbis,  a  river  of  Elis,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  rising 
in  Mount  Pholoe,  and  falling  into  the  sea  below  the 
Peneua.  Near  its  moulb  stood  tbe  town  of  Ephyre. 
{Strabo.  337  ) 

SilvhdbIa,  a  city  of  Thrace,  founded  by  the  Me- 
garensians  at  a  still  earlier  period  than  Byzantium. 
(Scymn,  c.  714.  —  ScyUu,  p  28—Herodot,  6,  33.) 
The  name  of  its  founder,  the  leader  of  the  colony,  was 
Selys  (IqXvc),  at  least,  Strabo  explains  the  name  by 
"LqXovc  roXic  (*•  1  he  city  of  Selys"),  the  term  brut  be- 
ing the  Thraciatv  word  for  "a  city."  It  became  a 
flourishing  city,  of  considerable  strength,  and  for  a  long 
time  defended  itself  against  the  inroada  of  the  Thra- 
eians,  and  the  attempts  of  Philip  of  Maccdon.  It  fell 
•t  last,  however,  into  the  hands  of  this  monarch.  It 
tank  in  importance  after  this  event. — With  the  com- 
mon people  in  tbe  Doric  dialect,  the  form  Salainbria 
was  used.  The  writers  of  tho  middle  ages  give  Se- 
rybria,  from  which  c  mes  tbe  modern  Sclitria.  The 
eily  changed  its  name  at  a  late  period  to  that  of  Eu- 
doxiapolis,  in  honour  of  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Ar- 
eadius.    (Manner t,  Geogr.,  vol.  7,  p.  173,  seqq.) 

Skmilk,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus  by  Hernv.one,  the 
daughter  of  Mars  snd  Venus.    (Vid.  Bacchus.) 

Skmibavib,  a  celebrated  queen  of  Assyria,  daughter 
•f  the  godJj'xg  Derceto  by  a  young  Assyrian.  She 
was  exposed  in  a  desert,  hut  her  life  waa  preserved 


sbepberdt  of  Ninus,  found  her  and  nrought  her  up  as 
his  own  child.  Semiramis,  when  grown  up,  married 
Mcnones,  the  governor  of  Nineveh,  and  was  present 
at  the  siege  of  Bactra,  where,  by  her  advice  and  d»- 
reclions,  she  hastened  tbe  king's  operations  and  took 
the  city.  The  monarch,  having  seen  and  become  en- 
amoured of  Semiramis,  asked  her  of  her  husband,  and 
offered  him  his  daughter  Sosana  instead;  but  Mcno- 
nes, who  tenderly  loved  his  wife,  refuted,  and,  when 
Ninus  had  added  threats  to  entreaties,  he  hung  him- 
self. No  sooner  was  Mcnones  dead  than  Semiramis 
married  Ninus,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  called  Ninyas. 
Not  long  after  this  Ninus  died,  and  Semiramis  became 
sole  ruler  of  Assyria.  Another  account,  however, 
makes  her  to  have  put  Ninus  to  death.  Accordm 


by  doves  for  one  whole  year,  till  Siinmaa,  one  of  the 
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to  this  latter  statement,  Semiramis,  having  s«cur 
the  co-operation  of  tho  chief  men  of  the  state  by  gifts 
and  promises,  solicited  the  king  to  put  the  sovereign 
power  in  her  hands  for  five  days.    He  yielded  to  her 
request,  and  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire  were  com* 
manded  to  obey  Semiramis.    These  orders  wore  ex 
ecutcd  but  too  exactly  for  the  unfortunate  Ninus,  wbo 
was  put  to  death,  says  this  account,  either  immediate- 
ly, or  after  some  years'  imprisonment.  Semiramis, 
on  attaining  to  sovereign  power,  resolved  to  immor- 
talize ber  name,  and  with  this  view  commenced  the 
building  of  the  great  city  of  Babylon,  111  which  work 
she  is  said  to  have  employed  two  millions  of  men. 
who  were  collected  out  of  all  the  provinces  of  ber  vast 
empire    She  visited  every  part  of  her  dominions,  and 
left  everywhere  monuments  of  her  greatness.  To 
render  the  roads  passable  and  communication  easy, 
she  hollowed  mountains  snd  filled  up  valleys,  and  wa- 
ter was  conveyed,  at  a  great  expense,  by  large  and 
convenient  aqueducts  to  barren  deserts  and  uuTruitful 
plains.    She  was  not  less  distinguished  for  military 
talents,  and  reduced  many  neighbouring  and  also  dis- 
tant nations  under  her  sway.    India,  in  particular,  felt 
tbe  power  of  her  arms.    At  length,  boing  plotted 
against  by  ber  son  Ninyas,  and  recalling  to  mind  a 
response  which  sho  had  received  some  timo  before 
from  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  she  voluntarily  abdicated 
in  favour  of  her  son,  and  immediately  disappeared  from 
the  eyes  of  men.    Somo  said  that  she  was  changed 
into  a  dove,  and  that  several  birds  of  this  species  hav- 
ing alighted  upon  the  palace,  she  flew  sway  along 
with  tbem.    Hence,  according  to  the  legend,  the  dove 
waa  held  sacred  by  the  Assyrians.    Semiramis  is  said 
to  have  lived  62  years,  and  to  have  reigned  42  years. 
(Diod.  Sic,  2,  4,  seqq.—  Val.  Mai.,  9,  3  —  Herod., 
1,  186  —  Mela,  1,  3  —Pater r  ,  1,  B.— Justin,  1,  1, 
tkc.—Propert ,  3,  11,  21)-For  an  account  of  Se- 
miramis altogether  different  from  tho  received  one, 
consult  tho  work  of  Cirbied  and  Martin,  Rccherches 
Curieuses  sur  VHistoire  Ancienne,  cap.  17,  p.  176, 
seqq  —  The  legend  of  Semiramis  serves  to  connect 
together  the  Assyrian  and  Syrian  mythologies.  That 
she  was  an  historical  personage  seems  extremely  doubt- 
ful, inasmuch  as  all  that  is  related  of  her  wears  so  ev- 
idently the  garb  of  fiction.    There  appears,  indeed,  a 
very  striking  resemblance  between  the  account  given 
of  Semiramis  and  the  Hindu  fable  of  Mahadevi  and 
Parvaili  as  detailed  in  tbe  Puranaa,  and  both  narra 
lives  have  probably  emanated  from  the  same  source 
The  very  name,  loo,  would  seem  to  favour  this  idea 
for  Semiramis  becomes  in  Sanscrit  Sami-Ramesi  or 
Isi,  "qua  Sami  arborem  eolit."   Others,  however, 
give  a  different  etymology,  and  make  the  term  Seynir- 
ami*  denote  "  a  wild  dove"  (columbam  /cram  man- 
tanamque),  and  a  third  clasa  regard  it  as  equivalent 
to  "  the  mother  of  doves"  (Semtr  or  Somir,  the  Syr- 
iac  for  "  a  dove,"  and  Anus).    Tbe  worship  of  dovea 
among  the  Syrians  and  Assyrians  is  well  known,  and 
appears  to  lie  at  the  base  of  the  whole  fable.  (Con- 
sult Voss.,  ldolol.,  1.  22,—Creuzer,  Symbolik,  vol.  2, 
p.  7>,  seqq.— Von  Hammer,  Fundgrubtn  des  Orient* 
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?ot.  1,  p  209. — Id  ,  ad  Sckirin  ,  vol.  1,  p.  30,  n.  4. — 
DaiUrg,  ad  Seketk  Mohammed,  Fame  Dahetan,  p. 
110,  ttqq.—Bakr,  ad  Cut.,  p.  415  .)— Regarded  as  a 
matter  of  authentic  history,  tho  narrative  of  Semiramis 
presents  many  chronological  difficulties  This  is  fully 
apparent  in  the  discrepance  that  exists  among  various 
writers  relative  to  the  era  of  her  reign.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, if  we  adopt  the  traditions  which  Ctesias,  Di- 
•doru*  Stculus,  Justin,  Eusebius,  and  Georgius  Syn- 
ceilus  have  followed  as  their  guides,  Semiramis  will 
have  been  sntenor  to  Augustus  at  least  eighteen  cen- 
rnries ;  while,  on  the  other  hsnd,  Lsrcher  makes  her 
to  havo  been  the  wife  of  Nabonassar,  and  to  have  ex- 
erased  sovereign  away  during  the  latter  years  of  that 
prince's  reign,  when  he  was  prevented  from  ruling  by 
•  severe  malady.  (Larcher,  Hut.  d' Herod — Chro- 
not  ,  vol  7,  p  171.) 

StNNdxcs,  called  by  Si  re  bo  Y,fuvuvn;,  by  Ptolemy 
Tfftvovrc,  by  Velleius  Pstcrculus  Senont- s,  and  by  Ta- 
citus Scmnoncs.  They  were  a  German  nation,  and, 
according  to  Velleius  Paterculus  (2,  106),  the  A  Ibis 
or  Elbe,  separated  their  territories  from  those  of  the 
Hermunduri ;  while,  from  Ptolemy's  account,  they 
wot j Id  seem  to  have  inhabited  what  is  now  Broaden' 
burg.  They  originally  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Msroboduus,  but  afterward  separated  from  it  along 
with  the  Langobardi.  Mannert  it  of  opinion  that  the 
name  of  Semnones  was  given  by  the  German  tribes, 
not  to  a  single  nation,  but  to  all  the  nations  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Elbe,  from  whom  the  more  southern  Ger- 
mans were  descended.  (Gengr.,  vol  3.  p  334.)  The 
Semnones  must  net  be  confounded  with  the  Sonones, 
a  Celtic  race  who  settled  on  the  coast  of  Umbria. 
( Vtd.  Senonot ) 

Scmonks,  an  inferior  class  of  divinities,  such  as 
Priapus.  Silenus,  the  Fauns,  dec.  They  were  called 
8einones  (i.  e  ,  stmihomtnet)  from  their  holding  a 
middle  kind  of  rank  between  gods  and  men.  Certain 
deified  heroes  were  also  included  under  this  appella- 
tion    (Orid.  Fait.,  6,  213.) 

Sa«pso\U.  I.  a  Roman  matron,  daughter  of  Scipio 
Africanus  tho  elder,  and  mother  of  the  two  Gracchi. 
{Vtd  Cornelia  III.) — II.  A  sister  of  the  Gracchi,  and 
wife  of  the  younger  Scipio  Africanus.  She  was  sus- 
pected of  having  been  privy,  along  with  Carbo,  Grac- 
chus, and  Flaccus.  to  the  murder  of  her  husband. — 
The  name  of  Scmproma  was  common  to  the  females 
of  the  families  of  the  Scmpronii.  Scipios,  and  Gracchi. 

Skmpmosu  Lex,  I.  de  Magiatrahbut,  by  C.  Sem- 
promus  Gracchus,  the  tribune,  A.U.C.  630,  ordained 
that  no  person  who  had  been  legally  deprived  of  a 
magistracy  for  misdemeanours  should  be  capable  of 
bearing  an  office  again.  This  law  was  afterward  re- 
pealed by  the  author. — II.  Another,  de  Civttate,  by  the 
same,  A.U.C  630.  It  ordained  that  no  capital  judg- 
ment should  be  passed  over  a  Roman  citizen  without 
the  order  of  the  people  — III.  Another,  de  Comitris.  by 
the  same,  A.U.C.  635.  It  ordained  that,  in  giving 
their  votes,  the  centuries  should  be  chosen  by  lot,  and 
not  give  it  according  to  the  order  of  their  classes. — 
IV.  Another,  de  Provincits,  by  the  same,  A.U.C.  630, 
It  enacted  that  tho  senators  should  appoint  provinces 
for  the  consuls  every  yesr  before  their  election. — V. 
Another,  called  agraria  prima,,  by  T.  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  the  tribune,  A  U.C.  620.  (Ktd,  Agrariss 
Leges  }— VI.  Another,  called  agraria  alter*,  by  the 
same  It  required  that  all  the  ready  money  which  was 
found  in  the  treasury  of  Attatus,  king  of  Pergamus, 
who  had  left  the  Romans  his  heirs,  should  be  divided 
among  the  |«orer  eitixens  of  Rome,  to  supply  them 
with  all  the  various  instruments  requisite  in  husbandry, 
and  that  the  lands  of  that  monarch  should  be  farmed 
out  by  tho  Unman  censors,  and  the  money  drawn  from 
thence  should  be  divided  among  the  people. — VII. 
Another,  de  Chi/ate  halts  dandc,  by  the  eame,  that 
the  freedom  of  the  «.ai«  should  be  given  to  all  the 
I'ilO 


Italia.is. — VIII.  Another,  called  Frummwna,  by  C 
Sempronius  Gracchus.  It  required  that  corn  sheila* 
be  distributed  among  the  people,  so  much  to  evety  u 
dividual,  for  every  modms  (or  peck)  of  which  k  was 
required  that  they  should  only  pay  the  Uifimg  sum  of  a 
semis su  and  a  mens. — IX.  Another,  de  Usura,  by  M 
Sempronius,  the  tribune,  A.U.C.  660,  long  before  lbs 
lime  of  the  Gracchi.  It  ordained  that,  in  lending 
money  to  the  Latins  and  the  allies  of  Rome,  the  Ro- 
man laws  should  be  observed  as  well  as  among  ih* 
citizens.  The  object  of  this  law  was  10  -Seek  lor 
fraud  of  usurers,  who  lent  their  money  in  the  name  «i 
the  allies  at  higher  interest  than  what  was  allowed  a' 
Rome.— X.  Another,  de  Judtctbus,  by  C.  Sempronm 
Gracchus,  A.U.C.  630.  It  required  that  the  rigbiot 
judging,  which  had  been  assigned  to  the  senaionaa 
order,  should  be  transferred  from  them  to  the  Roman 
knights. — XL  Another,  Mtliians,  by  the  seme,  AT  C. 
6ii0  It  enacted  that  the  soldiers  should  be  clothed  at 
the  public  expense,  without  any  diminution  of  tbev 
usual  pay.  It  also  ordered  that  no  person  should  bs 
obliged  to  serve  in  the  army  before  the  age  of  seven- 
teen.   (PUt.,  Vu.  Grace.) 

SbmpronIus,  tho  father  of  the  Gracchi.  (Vtd. 
Gracchus  ) 

Sim,  I  Julia,  a  city  of  Etruria,  to  the  east  of 
Voiaterra.  The  designation  Julia  implies  a  colony 
founded  by  Julius  or  Augustus  Cesar.  It  is  mention- 
ed by  Tacitus  {Hut ,  4,  45)  and  Pliny  (3,  6).  The 
modern  name  is  Sienna.  — II.  A  city  of  Umbha  hi 
Italy,  on  the  seacoast,  northwest  of  A  neon*,  snd  neat 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Misus.  It  was  a  settlement 
made  by  the  Galli  Seuones,  after  their  irrupuoo  iota 
Italy,  A.U  C.  896.  The  Romans  colonized  u  titer 
they  had  expelled,  or,  rather,  exterminated  the  Seuo- 
nes, A  U.C.  471  (Polyb.,  2,  19),  but,  according  to 
Livy  ( Eptt  ,11),  some  years  before  that  date.  Dunne 
the  civil  war  between  Sylla  and  Marios,  Sena,  which 
sided  with  the  latter,  waa  taken  and  sacked  by  Ponv- 
pey.  (Apptan,  Civ.  Bell.,  1,88.)  The  modern  name 
is  Senigaglta.    (Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol  1,  p.  268.) 

Sbnkca,  I.  M.  AiNiBus,  a  rhetorician  and  orator, 
born  at  Corduba,  in  Spain,  of  equestrian  family,  about 
58  B.C.    He  cam*  to  Rome,  where  bo  contracted  an 
intimate  friendship  with  Porcius  LaUo,  and  where  he 
taught  rhetoric  and  oratory  until  his  fifty-second  year 
He  then  returned  to  bis  nstive  city,  and  n.amed  Het> 
via,  a  female  distinguished  for  her  beauty  and  taWnis, 
who  made  him  the  father  of  three  sons,  L.  Antra  us 
Seneca,  tho  philosopher ;  M.  Anomus  Novatus,  who, 
having  been  adopted  by  Junius  Gallio,  took  the  name 
of  Juniua  Anocua  Gallio,  and  waa,  as  propraetor  of 
Achaia,  the  judge  of  St.  Paul  (Acts,  18,  12) ;  and 
Annmus  Mela,  the  father  of  the  poet  Lucan.  After 
the  birth  of  his  three  sons,  Seneca  went  back  to  Rome, 
and  there  passed  the  remainder  of  bis  life.    We  hare 
two  works  of  thia  writer  remaining,  one  entitled  Sma- 
soriarum  liber  i.,  the  other  ControvcrsiMrum  Itbri  x. 
Each  of  these  contains  passages  from  discourses  which 
had  been  pronounced  on  various  occasions,  sod  from 
debates  which  bad  taken  place  in  the  sebooU,  m  his 
presence,  between  the  most  celebrated  rhetoricians. 
The  subjects  of  these  were  fictitioua  causes  or  ques- 
tions, proposed  for  discussion  by  the  professors,  such 
as  the  following:  "Shall  Alexander  em  lark  on  the 
ocean  1" — **  Shall  the  three  hundred  Spartt  ns  st  Ther- 
mopylm,  after  being  abandoned  by  the  oil  er  Greeks, 
betake  themselves  to  flight !" — "  Shall  Cicero  apolo- 
gize to  Marc  Antony  V — "  Shall  Cicero  consent  to 
burn  his  works,  if  Antony  insists  upon  the  sacrifice  1" 
dec. — Seneca  addressed  these  works  to  his  sons.  We 
discover  in  them  some  fine  thoughts,  and  some  traits 
of  eloquence ;  but  they  sre  filleV  at  the  same  time, 
with  subtle  refinements  and  frigid  declamation  We 
see  plain  indications  of  a  declining  taste.    Neither  of 
these  productions  is  complete.    Tbey  have  been  often 
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printed  i)r'i/  nth  the  works  of  Seneca  the  philoso- 
pher, and  uie  «it  of  the  editions  tbos  given  is  that  of 
Heineius,  An  tt.,  1620,  Rvo.  A  separate  edition  ap- 
peared from  .ne  Bipotit  press  in  1783,  8vo  ;  snd  in 
1831,  from  tLe  Paris  press,  by  BooiUet,  forming  part 
of  the  collection  of  Lemaire.  From  *ne  researcbee 
of  Niebuhr,  be  would  seem  to  have  been  the  author 
also  of  a  history.  (Niebuhr,  ad  Ctc,  lav.  et  Seneca, 
frtLgm,  p.  104,  Rom  ,  1820  )— II.  L  ,  A  celebrated 
Roman  writer,  eon  of  M.  Anjusus  Seneca,  the  rheto- 
rician, and  Hclvia,  bom  at  Corduba.  in  the  second  or 
third  year  of  the  Christian  era.  He  was  still  very 
young  when  his  f*ther  removed  to  Rome,  where  the 
son  received  his  education.  The  oratorical  profes- 
sion became  hia  choice  when  he  attained  to  year*  of 
maturity,  and  be  plead  in  several  causes  before  the 
public  tribunals.  The  frantic  Caligula,  who  was  jeal- 
ous of  every  species  of  talents,  sought  to  destroy  him. 
but  spared  his  life,  it  is  said,  when  it  was  represented 
to  him  that  Seneca's  health  was  feeble,  and  that  be 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  only  short  lived.  He  after- 
ward attained  to  the  quvstorship.  In  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  Messalina,  who  hated  him,  had 
Seneca  implicated  in  the  accusation  of  adultery  which 
was  brought  against  the  paramours  of  Julia,  daughter 
of  Germariicus,  and  caused  him  to  be  banished  to  the 
island  of  Corsica,  where  he  passed  eight  years  of  se- 
clusion. Agrippina,  the  second  wife  of  Claudius,  re- 
called him  from  banishment,  and  appointed  him  tutor 
to  Nero,  in  conjunction  with  Burrhus.  The  latter  was 
the  young  prince's  inatructer  in  military  science,  and 
endeavoured  to  communicate  his  own  sedateness  and 
gravity  of  manners.  Elegant  accomplishments,  taste 
for  the  arts,  and  polite  address  were  8eneca*s  prov- 
ince. Among  other  tutorial  employment,  he  com- 
posed Nero's  speeches.  The  first,  a  funeral  oration 
for  Claudius,  wss  unfortunate  in  its  effect,  according 
to  Tacitus.  (Ann.,  13,  3.)  Nero's  next  harangue, 
probably  also  written  by  Seneca,  though  Tacitus  does 
sot  say  so,  gave  universal  satisfaction.  It  was  de- 
livered on  his  first  appearance  in  the  senate,  and  prom- 
ised a  reign  of  moderation.  Dio  Casaius  says  that 
this  address  was  ordered  to  be  engraven  on  a  pillar  of 
solid  silver,  and  to  be  publicly  read  every  year  when 
the  consuls  entered  on  their  office. — Seneca  soon  ob- 
tained an  exclusive  influence  over  his  pupil,  and  en- 
gaged Annssus  Serenus,  who  stood  high  in  his  esteem 
and  friendship,  to  assist  him  in  the  means,  not  very 
creditable,  of  preserving  his  ascendancy,  by  supplying 
Nero  with  a  mistress,  and  persecuting  his  patroness 
Agrippina,  whose  indignation  rose  above  all  restraint. 
Tacitus  puts  into  her  mouth  a  few  emphatic  words, 
said  to  have  been  uttered  in  the  emperor's  hearing. 
They  have  been  finely  imitated  and  expanded  by  Ra- 
pine, in  his  tragedy  of  Britannic  us ;  and  Gray,  in  his 
short  fragment  of  Agrippina,  has  done  little  more  than 
translate  Racine.  Agsippina  regained  a  temporary  in- 
fluence, and  succeeded  in  punishing  some  of  her  ac- 
cusers and  rewarding  her  friends.  Among  the  pro- 
motions obtained  by  her  was  that  of  Balbillus  to  the 
province  of  Egypt.  It  seems  strange  that  a  person  so 
highly  spoken  of  by  Seneca  should  have  been  patron- 
ised by  Agrippina  at  this  juncture. — It  was  not  till 
Suiltius  had  too  justly  upbraided,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
coarsely  reviled  Seneca,  that  the  latter  incurred  any 
large  portion  of  popular  censure.  Among  the  grounds 
on  which  Suillius  attacked  him  were  those  of  usury, 
avarice,  and  rapacity.  That  he  waa  avaricious  is  be- 
yond all  queation  ;  but  his  practices  must  have  been 
exorbitant  to  justify  so  violent  an  invective  as  that 
.recorded  by  Tacitus,  and  whore  Suiltius  charges  him 
with  having  amassed  300,000,000  sesterces.  (Ann., 
13,  42.)  The  only  historical  aothority  on  which  Sen- 
eca's memory  is  loaded  with  the  charge  of  usury,  is 
that  of  DiO,  who  saya  that  the  phil<MO|>her  had  plsced 
very  Urge  sums  out  at  interest  in  Britain,  and  that  his 


vexatious  and  u indenting  demands  of  payment  baft 
been  the  cause  ol  insurrections  among  the  Briton* 
But  Dio's  veracity  has  been  suspected  on  some  occa- 
sions ;  and  as  for  the  colour  given  to  the  imputation 
by  the  passage  quoted  from  Tacitus,  it  must  be  re* 
membered  that  it  occurs  ss  proceeding  from  the  mouth 
of  an  enraged  enemy.  These  imputed  faults  cocW 
scarcely  escape  a  hint  from  Juvenal,  although  he  bad 
made  use  of  him  before  as  a  contrast  to  Nero,  and 
seems  generally  favourable  to  his  character.— Sene- 
ca's shart  in  the  death  inflicted  on  Agrippina  by  net 
son,  and  a  strong  suspicion  that  he  drew  up  iho  pallia- 
tive account  of  it,  bears  still  bsrder  on  his  fame.  The 
savage  mode  of  the  assassination,  and  the  meanness 
of  the  posthumous  honours  paid  to  her,  a  circumsUnce 
of  infinitely  more  importance  than  modern  ideas  at- 
tach to  it,  as  affecting  she  future  happiness  and  con- 
dition of  the  departed  spirit,  reflect  incredible  disgrace 
on  all  concerned.  Retribution  aoon  overtook  these 
unworthy  compliances  with  the  will  of  a  wicked  mas- 
ter. Nero,  to  whom,  in  the  usual  descent  from  bad  to 
worse,  the  slightest  infusion  of  virtue  was  an  offence, 
listened  to  evil  counsellors,  and  with  complacency  al- 
lowed the  most  respectable  of  his  adherents  to  be  tra- 
duced, and  among  them,  in  particular,  Seneca.  He 
waa  charged  with  having  exorbitant  wealth,  above 
the  condition  of  a  private  citizen,  and  yet,  with  unap- 
peasable avarice,  grasping  after  more :  his  rage  for 
popularity  was  represented  as  no  less  violent ;  he  was 
accused  of  courting  the  affections  of  the  people,  ami, 
by  the  grandeur  of  his  villas  and  the  beauty  of  hit 
gardens,  hoping  to  vie  with  imperial  splendour.  In 
matters  of  taste  and  genius,  too.  and  especially  in  po- 
etic composition,  he  had  the  hardihood  to  become  the 
rival  of  his  imperial  master.  The  skill  of  the  prince, 
moreover,  in  the  management  of  chariots,  wss  reported 
to  be  with  him  a  matter  of  raillery.  (Ann.,  14,  62.) 
There  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  thst  his  numerous 
villas,  his  extensive  gardens  and  great  riches,  whetted 
the  edge  of  these  Recusations.  His  speech  to  the  em- 
peror, in  which  he  offers  to  resign  all  his  wealth  and 
power,  and  asks  permission  to  retire,  is  a  fine  epeci 
men  of  apologetic  eloquence.  His  admissions  con- 
firm Dio's  account  of  his  immoderate  riches  ;  but  the 
historian  probably  exaggerates  when  he  imputes  the 
insurrection  in  Britain  to  his  exactions.  From  thia 
time  he  avoided  the  court,  and  lived  an  abstemious 
life  in  constant  danger.  His  works,  however,  show- 
that  he  was  more  useful  in  retirement  than  while  fill- 
ing high  offices.  He  devoted  himself  to  philosophy, 
natural  and  moral.  Nero  now  sought  his  destruction  ; 
and  Piso's  conspiracy,  to  which  he  was  supposed  to 
be  a  party,  gave  an  opportunity.  (Tec,  Ann.,  16, 
60,  teqq  j  His  death  took  place  in  the  following 
manner :  Sylvanua  the  tribune,  by  order  of  Nero,  sur- 
rounded Seneca's  magnificent  villa,  near  Rome,  with 
a  troop  of  soldiers,  and  then  sent  in  a  centurion  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  emperor's  orders,  that  he  should 
put  himself  to  death.  On  the  receipt  of  this  command, 
he  opened  the  veins  of  his  arms  and  legs,  rnd  then 
was  put  into  a  hot  bath  :  thia  was  found  ineffectual ; 
at  his  time  of  life,  saya  Tacitus,  the  blood  was  slow 
and  languid.  The  decay  of  nature,  and  the  impover- 
ishing diet  to  which  he  hsd  used  himself,  left  him  in 
a  feeble  condition.  He  ordered  the  vessels  of  his  leg* 
and  joints  to  be  punctured.  After  thst  operation  he 
began  to  labour  with  excruciating  pains.  Lest  his  suf- 
ferings should  overpower  the  constancy  of  his  wife,  of 
the  sight  of  her  sfflictions  prove  too  much  for  his  sensi- 
bility, he  pereusded  her  to  retire  into  another  room.  He 
celled  for  his  secretaries,  snd,  as  life  was  ebbing  away, 
dictated  his  final  discourse.  Fatigued  at  last  with  pain, 
worn  out,  and  exhausted,  he  requested  his  friend  Sta- 
tins Annssus,  whose  fidelity  snd  medical  skill  he  had 
often  experienced,  to  sdminister  a  draught  of  hemlock 
The  potion  was  swallowed,  but  without  any  imn.ed»aU 
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effect.    He  then  desired  to  be  placed  in  a  warm  bath, 
and,  the  v epour  toon  overpowering  him,  there  breathed 
his  last,    isenecs's  wife  was  permitted  to  live. — Ju- 
venal bestows  high  commendation  on  Seneca,  and 
other  ancient  authors  as  well  aa  Juvenal,  who  was  a 
diligent  reader  of  Seneca's  works,  have  been  lavish  of 
their  praises.    Martial  lakes  many  occasions  of  men- 
tioning him  with  some  commendatory  epithet.  Why 
did  St  Jerome  saint  him  1    The  reason  is  tbua  ex- 
plained by  Dr.  Ireland,  in  a.  communication  to  Mr. 
fiifford  while  translating  Juvenal  —"The  writer  lo 
whom  you  re  for  aeems  to  have  used  the  term  wilhsut 
nuch  consideration.    In  Jerome  *  time,  it  was  applied 
to  Christians  at  Urge,  as  the  general  distinction  from 
the  pagans.    Indeed,  it  was  given  to  those  who  bad 
not  yet  received  baptism,  but  who  looked  forward  to 
X,  and  were  therefore  called  candidate*  for  the  faith. 
It  could  be  only  a  charitable  extension  of  thia  term 
that  led  Jerome  to  place  Seneca  among  the  santli ; 
(or  he  still  calls  him  a  stoic  philosopher.    The  case  is, 
that  in  the  time  of  St.  Jerome  certain  letters  were  ex- 
lant,  which  wero  said  to  have  passed  between  Seneca 
and  St.  Paul.    In  one  of  theae  the  former  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish,  that  he  were  lo  the  Romans  what 
Paul  was  to  the  Cltnatians.    This  Jerome  seems  to 
as  re  interpreted  as  an  evangelical  sentiment.  He 
therefore  placed  Seneca  among  the  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ters and  sainta ;  in  other  words,  lie  presumptively 
ityled  him  a  Christian,  though  not  born  of  Christian 
aarents."  — The  sketch  of  Seneca's  life  here  given, 
when  checked  by  the  authorities,  will  not  warrant  his 
Ming  ranked  in  any  respect  with  the  first  Christian 
worthies.    His  early  career  was  confessedly  irregular 
lod  licentious.    This,  if  sincerely  repented  of.  might 
fcc  forgiven.    But  bis  conduct  after  his  recall,  ma- 
king allowance  for  the  calumny  and  wholesale  libel  of 
(he  "..roes,  waa,  to  speak  of  it  in  measured  and  negative 
terms,  not  altogether  commendable.    That  his  philo- 
sophical professions  had  some  occasional  influence 
on  his  imperial  pupil;  that  they  did  a  little  towarda 
stemming  the  torrent  of  profligacy  with  the  people  for 
a  time,  we  are  willing  and  desirous  to  concede :  but 
that  the  practice  of  the  preacher  too  frequently  coun- 
teracted the  tendency  of  his  preaching,  it  would  be 
uncandid  to  deny.    Of  the  later  political  delinquen- 
cies he  was  unquestionably  innocent.    With  re»pcct 
to  Piso's  conspiracy,  it  was  the  current  report  at 
Rome,  that  the  conspirators,  after  having  employed 
Piso  to  get  rid  of  Nero,  meant  to  destroy  Piso  him- 
'  self,  and  raise  Seneca  to  the  vacant  throne ;  but  the 
conception  of  such  a  scheme  could  have  been  nothing 
short  of  madness.    Seneca  was  st  the  time  old  and 
infirm ;  and  his  tampering*  in  conduct  with  the  virtue 
which  he  rigidly  taught,  and  with  the  self-denial  be  stoi- 
cally enforced  in  hia  writings  as  what  the  wise  man  could 
undeniably  exemplify,  had  rendered  him  too  unpopular 
to  make  the  tenure  of  the  empire  aafe  in  bis  hands 
for  the  shortest  period  of  lime.    In  respect  of  this 
charge  he  was  shamefully  treated.    But  hia  personal 
biography,  on  the  whole,  has  an  unfortunate  tendency. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  excellences  or  de- 
fects ss  a  writer,  or  of  the  caricature  and  priggishness 
of  the  Stoic  sect,  he  was  in  his  writings  an  earnest,  a 
highly -pretending,  and  apparently  a  sinccro  advocate 
of  ascetic  seventy.    When  the  professions  of  such 
persons  are  belied  by  their  lives  and  conduct,  the  in- 
turests  of  society  cannot  fail  to  suffer.    If  his  ministry 
was  corrupt,  his  behaviour  under  Nero'a  frown  was 
jus.    It  is  Irue,  he  did  not  abandon  his 


literary  pursuits  ;  but  his  resignation  waa  lip-deep ; 
and  his  exaggerated  affectation  of  sickness  under  in- 
firmity, his  anxiety  about  diet  and  fear  of  poison,  show 
that  his  fine  reasoning  and  great  calmueas  when  doom- 
ed to  die.  his  excellent  discourses  and  ostentation  of 
firmness,  had  more  of  theatrical  exhibition  than  of  nat- 
ural and  self-possessed  reality.  His  calling  fcr  the 
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particular  toiaon  (hemlock)  which  was  given  to  crim- 
inals at  Athens,  shows  that  philosophical  ostentation, 
adhered  to  him  even  in  the  agonies  of  death ;  for  be 
had  thus  expressed  himself  m  one  of  bis  letters  ;  "  ev- 
euta  magnum  Socratem  fecit :  Catom  gladtum  titer 
tortm  hbcrtatu  a  tor  que,  mag  nam  partem  delrazrru 
gloria."    (Ep.  13  ) — His  charscler  and  love  of  Sto- 
ical paradox  are  admirably  delineated  by  Massinger, 
I  who  had  considered  him  well ;  and,  though  the  quaint 
nesa  and  studied  point  of  his  manner  bad  rendered  lum 
almost  indiscriminately  acceptable  to  the  reader*  and 
writers  of  that  period,  the  shrewd  old  dramatist  had 
thoroughly  appreciated  bim  where  he  waa  weak  ss 
well  as  where  he  was  strong.  —  It  remains  that  sre 
consider  Seneca  aa  a  philosopher  and  an  author.  He 
was  the  principal  ornament  of  Stoicism  in  his  day,  and 
a  valuable  inslructer  of  mankind.    If,  when  com- 
msnJed  lo  die,  neither  he  nor  his  nephew  Luc  an  main- 
tained to  the  uttnoat  the  dignity  of  philosophy,  the  in- 
firmity of  human  nature  may  plead  as  the  excuse. 
Some  little  vanity  may  appear  on  the  scene  of  Seneca  j 
dissolution  ;  but  there  was  nothing  cowardly  and  no- 
thing inconsistent.    As  a  writer,  be  was  exactly  made 
of  that  stuff  which  invites  to  controversy.    To  ssy 
that  hia  atyle  is  faulty  is  to  say  no  more  than  that  be 
lived  after  the  Augustan  age.    But  perhaps  our  admi- 
ration of  pure  style,  and  our  desire,  by  constant  con- 
templation, to  impregnate  our  own  with  the  same  spir- 
it, makes  us  too  exclusive.    We  shall  lose  much  that 
is  instructive  and  valuable  if  we  determine  to  read 
nothing  which  is  not  perfectly  written.    Tacitus  and 
Juvenal,  as  well  as  Seneca  and  Lucan,  are  beyond  the 
pale  of  best  Latinity.    Yet  who  would  relinquish  the 
possession  of  either.    Mr.  Hodgson  thinks  that  Quia- 
lilum's  character  of  Seneca  is  nothing  short  of  absolute 
condemnation.    He  asks  why  he  should  have  been  so 
scrupulous  in  omitting  Seneca's  name,  while  be  exam- 
ined every  different  style  of  eloquence,  if  he  intended 
to  attack  him  at  the  close  of  his  discussion.  The 
spirited  and  poetical  annotalor  of  Juvenal  is  right  in 
his  estimate  of  Seneca  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  sure'/ 
be  bears  a  little  hard  on  Quintilian,  as  be  avers  that 
the  great  critic  does  on  his  client.    In  various  passe 
ges  Quintilian  will  be  found  to  bestow  no  faint  praise 
upon  Seneca.    Suetonius,  in  hi*  Caligula,  gives  the 
contradictory  opiniona  of  the  empetor  and  the  public 
rather  than  his  own.    The  decision  of  Aulua  GelUus 
is  unfavourable,  but  his  verdict  is  comparatively  ol 
little  importance,  though  the  anecdotes  in  his  miscel- 
lany pleasantly  fill  up  many  an  hiatus  in  the  small  talk 
of  classical  literature.    (Mattin't  Classical  Disquisi- 
tion*, p  286,  *cqq.) — The  works  of  Seneca  that  have 
come  down  to  us  are  the  following :  I .  Dt  Jro,  "  On 
Anger,"  in  three  books.    Lipsius  concludes,  from  a 
passage  of  this  treatise,  that  it  was  composed  in  the 
time  of  Caligula  ;  whence  it  would  follow  that  this  is 
the  earliest  of  the  productions  of  Seneca,  since  it  is  as 
certained  with  sufficient  certainty  that  all  the  others 
were  composed  under  Claudius  and  Nero.    The  in- 
ference drawn  by  Lipsius,  however,  has  been  disputed. 
The  work  itself  is  well  written,  and  contains  time 
good  reasoning,  blended,  however,  with  tome  exagger- 
ation as  regards  the  principles  of  the  porch — 2.  Dt 
Consolatione,  ad  Hclvxam  matrcm,  "  On  Consolation, 
addressed  lo  his  mother  Helvia."    Seneca  addressed 
thia  work  to  his  mother  dirting  his  banishment  to  Cor- 
sica, to  console  her  not  only  under  the  misfortune  that 
had  befallen  her  in  his  sentence,  but  under  all  that  had 
ever  been  experienced  by  her.    It  is  well  written,  and 
is  that  one  of  his  works  which  inspires  the  reader  with 

most  esteem  for  the  moral  character  or  the  author.  3. 

De  Consolatione,  ad  Poiybtum,  "  On  Consolation,  ad 
dressed  to  Polybius-"  This  piece  was  written,  ac- 
cording to  the  generally-received  opinion,  during  the 
third  year  of  Seneca's  banishment,  to  a  freed  man  of 
Claudius  named  Polybius.  who  had  lately  I  oat  a  b*oth 
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•r,  ■  young  man  of  great  promise.  It  contains  a>me 
fine  passages,  but  ia  unworthy  of  coming  from  the  pen 
of  Seneca,  on  account  of  the  grots  flattery  with  which 
it  abounds.  Diderot,  in  bis  Essay  on  the  Life  of  Sen- 
eca, has  attacked  the  authenticity  of  the  work,  and 
Ruhkopf,  one  of  the  latest  editors  of  Seneca,  haa  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  path. — 4.  De  Consolatione,  ad  Mar- 
•nam.  Another  consolatory  epistle  to  a  friend  who 
had  lost  her  son.  It  is  a  touching  and  eloquent  piece, 
and  was  written  under  Claudius,  after  the  return  of 
Seneca  from  eiile. — 5.  De  Procidentia,  atve  quart 
bonis  viria  mala  aecidant,  cum  ait  Providentta,  "  On 
Providence,  or  why,  if  there  be  a  superintending  Prov- 
idence, evils  happen  to  the  good  ?"  It  is  not  a  general 
dissertation  on  Providence,  but  merely  an  attempt  to 
justify  Providence,  and  refute  the  cavils  and  murmurs 
of  the  discontented.  The  piece  ends  with  recom- 
mending suicide  to  the  unfortunate  as  their  last  ref- 
ugo !  It  was  written  under  the  reign  of  Nero,  and 
forms  part  of  a  complete  treatise  on  ethics,  of  which 
Seneca  speaks  in  his  letters. — 6.  De  Animi  tran- 
quillttate,  "  On  Serenity  of  Mind."  This  work,  writ- 
ten soon  after  the  return  of  Seneca  to  Rome,  has  not 
the  usual  form  of  his  productions.  It  is  preceded  by 
a  letter  of  Annnus  Sercnus,  in  which  that  friend 
depicts  to  Seneca  the  disquietude,  and  disgust  of  life, 
which  torment  him,  and  requests  his  advice.  Seneca 
replies,  and  shows  the  mode  in  which  this  mental  mal- 
ady may  be  combated.  —  7.  De  Conatantia  sapien- 
tis,  sive  quod  in  aapientem  non  eadit  injuria,  "  Of 
the  firmness  of  the  sage,  or  proof  that  the  wise  man 
can  suffer  no  injury."  This  work  is  based  on  the 
principles  and  paradoxes  of  the  porch.  It  is  addressed 
to  Annasua  Sercnus. — 8.  De  Clementia,  "  On  Clem- 
ency." Addressed  to  Nero.  It  was  in  three  books, 
and  was  composed  during  the  second  year  of  the 
prince's  reign.  The  subject  ia  rather  the  mild  ad 
ministration  of  government.  A  great  part  of  the  sec- 
ond, and  the  third  book,  are  lost — The  diction  in  this 
work  is  simpler  and  nobler  than  in  the  other  works  of 
Seneca — 9.  De  Brcvilate  vita,  "  On  the  shortness 
of  life  "  Addressed  to  Paulif.us,  the  father,  or  else 
the  brother  of  Seneca's  second  wife,  and  who  filled 
the'  station  of  Preefectua  Annona.  Seneca  recom- 
mends him  to  renounce  his  public  employments  in  a 
spirit  directly  contrary  to  that  in  which  he  urges  Se- 
rcnus to  engage  in  public  affairs.  These  contradic- 
tions sometimes  occur  in  the  works  of  Seneca. — 10. 
De  Vita  Beata,  "  On  a  Happy  Life."  Addressed 
to  Gallio,  the  brother  of  Seneca  — 11.  De  Otio  ant 
seeesxu,  aapientia,  "  On  the  Leisure  or  Retirement 
of  the  Sage."  The  first  twenty-seven  chapters  are 
wanting.  Some  critics  believe  that  it  formed  part  of 
the  preceding. — 12.  De  Beneficiia,  "  On  Benefits." 
In  seven  books.  Seneca  treats,  in  this  fine  work,  of 
the  manner  of  conferring  benefits,  and  the  duty  of 
him  who  receives  them,  and  collaterally  of  gratitude 
and  ingratitude.  It  was  written  at  the  close  of  Sene- 
ca's life,  when  he  had  retired  from  the  court  of  Nero 
to  the  solitude  of  his  villa. — 13.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-four  letters,  addressed  to  Lucilius  Junior. 
Though  Seneca  has  given  to  these  pieces  an  episto- 
ary  form,  they  are  rather  moral  treatises  on  various 
subjects.  We  find  in  them  many  excellent  maxims, 
and  a  real  treasure  of  practical  philosophy.  They 
were  written  during  the  later  yoars  of  Seneca,  after 
bis  retirement  from  court. — 14.  'AxoKoTionvvduaic, 
"The  Metamorphosis  into  a  Gourd."  A  Varronian 
Satire,  directed  against  the  Emperor  Claudius.  It  is 
unworthy  a  philosopher  like  Seneca,  and  in  very  bad 
taste. — 15.  Naturalium  Quctstionum  libri  vii.,  "Sev- 
en books  a'  Questions  on  Nature."  Independently  of 
the  irnpo.*t«tuce  of  the  subjects  discussed,  the  work 
has  the  accidental  merit  of  making  us  acquainted  with 
the  point  to. which  the  ricients  carried  their  scientific 
without  th«  aid  of  inatruinents.  In 


cases  it  will  be  found  that  they  have  anticipated  mod- 
ern discoveries.    "  The  theory  of  earthquakes,"  says 
Humboldt,    as  given  by  Seneca,  contains  the  germe 
of  all  that  haa  been  atated  in  our  own  times  conctro- 
ing  the  action  of  elastic  vapours  enclosed  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  globe. "   ( Voyage  aux  eontrtea  equinoxia- 
lea,  vol.  1,  p.  313,  ed.  4to.)— We  have  also,  in  the 
early  editions,  fourteen  lettera  of  Seneca  to  St.  Paul, 
or  of  the  apostle  to  the  philosopher,  which  were  at 
one  time  received  aa  genuine,  but  are  now  regarded 
as  spurious.    And  yet  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augualine 
cite  them,  without  expressing  the  least  doubt  aa  to 
their  authenticity.    It  may  be  remarked,  moreover, 
that  an  old  tradition  in  the  church  makes  an  intimate 
friendship  to  have  subsisted  between  St.  Paul  and 
Seneca.    This  tradition  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
mere  fable,  and  derives  considerable  support  from  the 
singular  resemblance  that  haa  been  found  to  exist  be- 
tween many  pasaagea  from  the  writings  of  these  dis- 
tinguished men.    (Consult  Scholl,  Hut.  Lit.  Rom., 
vol.  8,  p,  446,  teqq.)    Neither  is  there  anything  im- 
probable in  this  tradition  aa  regards  the  time.  The 
apostle  is  supposed  to  have  arrived  in  Rome  in  the 
spring  of  61  A.D.    The  pnetorian  prefect  allowed 
him  to  occupy  a  separate  dwelling,  with  a  soldier  for 
a  guard.    This  prefect  was  Burrhus,  the  friend  of  Sen- 
eca ;  and  the  latter,  it  is  very  natural  to  suppose, 
beard  of  the  new-comer  through  him.    Seneca,  in- 
deed, may  have  received  some  information  respecting 
the  apostle  at  an  earlier  period  ;  for  the  proprstor  of 
Achaia,  before  whom  St.  Paul  was  brought  at  Corinth, 
was  Seneca's  own  brother,  who,  having  passed  by 
adoption  into  another  family,  had  taken  the  name  of 
Junius  Annsus  Gallio.    The  Roman  governor  could 
hardly  fail  to  make  some  mention  of  the  apostle  in  his 
letters  home. — There  are  also  some  tragedies  ascribed 
to  Seneca.    Quintilian  supposes  that  the  Medea  is  his 
composition  ;  while,  according  to  others,  the  Troadet 
and  the  Htppolytus  were  also  written  by  him.  and  the 
Agamemnon,  Hercules  Furens,  Thyettea,  and  Hercu- 
les in  (Eta,  were  composed  by  his  father.  Lipsiua 
has  imagined  that  tho  Medea,  which  he  regards  aa  the 
best  of  these  tragedies,  waa  written  by  Seneca  the 
philosopher,  and  that  the  rest  were  the  productions  of 
another  of  the  same  name,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Trajan.    Most  critics,  following  the  first  part  of  the 
hypothesis  of  Lipsius,  assign  the  Medea  to  Seneca, 
but  they  likewise  ascribe  to  him  the  Hippohj/us, 
Agamemnon,  and  Troadea ;  and  some  of  them  give 
this  latter  piece  the  preference  to  the  Medea.    The  * 
remaining  tragedies  they  consider  to  be  the  produc- 
tions of  various  writer*,  appended  to  the  tragedies  of 
Seneca  by  editors  or  copyists.    As  to  these  composi- 
tions, it  is  hsrdly  possible  to  find  a  really  good  tragedy 
among  them.    All,  even  the  Medea,  are  defective  in 
plan  and  in  the  management  of  the  piece ;  they  are 
all  barren  of  action  and  full  of  declamation.  We 
find  in  them,  it  ia  true,  occasional  bold  thoughts,  and 
expressions  approaching  the  sublime,  but  they  are  of- 
ten misplaced.    They  are  modelled  after  the  Greek 
tragedies,  but  are  very  far  from  being  good  copies,  and 
are  generally  fatiguing  by  reason  of  the  exaggeration 
and  emphatic  tone  which  reign  throughout.   The  brat 
editions  of  Seneca  are.  that  of  Lipsiua,  Antv  ,  1602, 
fol.  (the  beat  of  his  five) ;  that  cum  notis  variorum^ 
printed  at  Amsterdam,  1672,  3  vols.  8vo ;  that  of 
Ruhkopf.  Lips.,  1797-1811,  5  vols.  8vo;  of  the  phil- 
osophical works,  that  of  Bouillet,  Paria,  1827-30,  fl 
vols.  8\o*  forming  part  of  tnc  collection  of  Lemaire. 
The  best  editions  of  the  tragedies  separately  are.  thai 
of  Gronovius,  Lugd.  Bat  ,  1661,  8vo;  that  of  Baden, 
Lips.,  1831,  8vo,  2  vols.  ;  arid  that  of  Pierrot,  Paris, 
1829-32,  3  vols.  8vo,  forming  part  of  Lomaire's  coW 
lection. 

SendMBs,  I.  a  nation  of  Gallia  Transalpine,  who, 
under  the  conduct  of  Brennus,  invaded  Italy  and  pil 
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aged  Rone*.  They  afterward  settled  id  Uobria,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  Afar  tome  years  of  coo- 
Act  with  tbe  Roman*  they  were  expelled,  or  rather 
exterminated,  A.U.C.  471.  (Polyb.,  2,  19.)  Livy, 
however,  makes  the  date  of  this  event  some  years  ear- 
lier. (Ltv.,  Epit.,  11.) — II.  A  people  of  Germany. 
(Kid.  Semitones.) 

Sftrnaios  I.  orTiTits  SbptimIu*,  a  Roman  knight, 
intimate  with  Horace,  end  to  whom  tbe  Utter  address- 
ed one  of  his  Odes  (2,  6).  He  appears,  from  tbe 
words  of  Horace  oo  another  occasion  (Epitt.,  1,  3,  9, 
ttq q.),  to  have  been  a  votary  of  the  Muses ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  owe  ef  tbe  »c holiest*,  be  composed  lyric 
pieces  and  tragedies.  None  of  his  productions  have 
reached  us. — II.  Aulus  Septimius  Severue,  a  Roman 
poet,  who  flourished  under  Vespasian.  He  was  high- 
ly esteemed  for  his  lyric  talents,  but  none  of  his  pieces 
have  reached  ua.  One  of  his  poem*  was  entitled 
Opu$tula  Ruralia  or  Opuscui*  Huns,  consisting  of 
several  book*  ;  another  was  called  Faluea,  in  which 
he  sang  the  praise*  of  his  villa  among  the  Falisci. 
The  metre  of  this  poem  was  peculiar  in  its  kind,  each 
line  being  composed  of  three  dactyla  and  a  pyrrhic. 
Wernsdorff  ascribes  to  him  the  Moretum,  a  poem 
commonly  assigned  to  Virgil.  (liurmann,  ad  Am  hoi. 
Lot.,  lib.  1,  ep.  27. —  Werntdorff,  Poet  Lat  Mm  , 
vol.  2,  p.  247,  teqq.)—\\l.  Q  Septimius,  the  transla- 
tor of  the  work  of  Dictys  Cretenais  into  Latin,  and 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Dioclesian. 
(Kid.  Dicty*  I.) 

Srquana  (called  by  Ptolemy  ZtKoiovea),  a  river  of 
Gallia  Transalpine,  rising  in  the  territory  of  tho  ^Edui, 
and  flowing  by  Lutetia  or  Parti  into  the  Atlantic.  It 
is  now  the  Scute.    {Cat,  B.  G  ,  1, 1.— Id.  ib.,  8,  87.) 

Skquani,  a  people  of  Gallia  Transalpine,  whose  ter- 
ritory lay  to  the  east  of  that  of  the  ^Edui  and  Lingones, 
and  was  separated  from  them  by  the  Arar ;  while  it 
was  parted  from  that  of  the  Helvetii  by  the  range  of 
Mouut  Jura.  Their  country  answer*  to  tbe  modern 
Department  du  Doubt  et  du  Jura.  (Cat.,  B.  G.,  1, 
I.— Id.  ib.,  C,  12,  dec.) 

Srrapeum  or  SxKAPioN,  I.  a  name  given  to  the 
temples  of  Serapia  in  Egypt,  of  which  there  were  a 
great  number.  (Creuzer,  Dionysus,  p.  181.) — II.  A 
telebratcd  temple  of  Serapia  in  Alexandres,  and  one 
if  tbe  two  temple*  in  which  the  famous  library  was 
Jeposited.  (Vid.  Serspi*,  and  Alexandre*.) — III. 
Another  temple  of  Scrapie  in  Egypt,  ailuate  to  the 
south  of  Herobpoli*.  A  settlement  grew  up  around  it ; 
and  the  place  was  also  famoua  for  being  the  middle 
point  in  the  road  from  north  to  aoutb.  ( Manner t, 
Geo  ft.,  vol.  10,  pt  1,  p  486.)— IV.  A  temple  of  Se- 
rapia at  Rome,  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  erected  by  Car- 
acalla.    ( Kid.  Serapia. ) 

SkrapIon.  Kid.Serapeum. 

SerapIom,  I.  a  phyaiciaoof  Alexandres  tbe  suc- 
cessor of  Philmu*.  in  what  was  called  tbe  Empiric 
school  (i.  e.,  the  school  of  observation  and  experience.) 
In  consequence  of  the  great  extension  which  he  gave 
to  this  system,  he  is  regarded  by  some  ss  its  inventor. 
(Celt  ,  Praf,  p.  3.)  Mead  believes  that  he  waa  a 
disciple  of  Era*i*tratua,  from  hi*  having  found  the 
fiame  of  Serapion  on  a  medal  discovered  at  Smyrna  ; 
but  this  opinion  is  untenable.  (SyengeL,  Hist,  de  la 
Med.,  vol.  1,  p.  483,  seqq  ) —  II.  An  epigrammatic 
poet,  a  native  of  Alexandre*,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Trajan.  One  of  hi*  epigrams  is  preserved  in  the  An- 
thology. (Jaeobt,  CataT.  Poet.  Eng..  t.  ».)— III.  An 
Alexandrean  rhetorician.  (Satid  ,  ed.  Kust.' vol.  3,  p. 
284  (— I V.  A  philosophical  poet  of  Alexandres.  (Plut, 
Op.,  vol.  2,  p.  398,  D.  F.) 

Skrapib  or  Sarapis.  a  celebrated  Egyptian  deity. 
There  would  appear  to  have  been  two  of  the  name, 
tn  earlier  and  a  later  one.  I.  The  earlier  Serapis, 
we  are  assured  bv  Plutarch,  was  none  other  than  Oai- 
tK  himself.  (Plut..de  Sid  ,  c.  28.)  Diodorus  Sicu- 
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1  us  makes  the  same  declaration  (1,  2) ;  and  mar; 
of  Martianus  Capella  we  find  both  these  names  as- 
signed to  one  god :  "  Te  Seraptm  Ndut,  Memyiuj 
vencratur  Otirm."    (Hymn,  ad  Sal.)   The  same  in- 
ference may  be  drawn  from  the  connexion  of  the 
name  of  Serapis  with  that  of  Isis.    He  ts  frequently 
mentioned  by  ancient  authors  as  tbe  consort  of  this 
goddess,  which  shows  that  tbey  regard*  d  Serapis  as 
another  title  of  Osiris.    Diogenes  LaerUus.  Clemens 
of  Alexandrea  (Strom., 5.  p.  45),  and  Macrobius (S*t, 
1,  20),  to  whom  we  might  add  many  other  authors, 
speak  of  Isis  and  Serapis  as  the  great  divinities  of  ths 
Egyptians.    Yet  tbe  same  author*  make  some  dm- 
unction  between  Osiris  and  Serapis.    Thus,  Plutarek 
asserts  thai  Serapis  was  Osiris  sfter  he  had  charged 
his  nsture,  or  after  be  had  passed  into  the  subterrane- 
an world  ;  and  it  ia  apparently  in  conformity  with  this 
idea  that  Diodorus  calla  bim  the  Egyptiao  Piute. 
(Cuper.,  Harpocr.,  p.  85.)    Jablonaki,  after  having 
regarded  Osiris  as  simply  the  orb  of  the  aun,  obtains 
an  easy  explanation  of  the  nature  and  distinction  of 
Serapis.    The  latter,  according  to  this  author,  repre- 
sented the  sun  in  the  winter  months,  after  be  bad 
passed  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  had  reached  the 
latter  days  of  his  career ;  or  the  solar  Osihs,  s/ier  be 
had  entered  upon  the  period  of  his  decrepitude  in  the 
month  of  Alhyr.    Osiris  then  descended  to  tbe  shades, 
and  it  was  at  this  era  that  he  became  Serspi*.  (Prt- 
chard.  Analysis  of  Egyptian  Mythology,  p.  89,  ttqq .) 
— II.  Another  and  later  Egyptiao  deity,  whose  statue 
and  worship  were  brought  from  Sinope  to  Alexandrea, 
during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter.    A  curious  pas- 
sago  in  Tscitus  (Hut ,  4, 83)  gives  us  the  legend  con- 
nected with  this  singular  affair.    1'he  worship  of  tht* 
Serspi*  had  not  been  confined  to  Sinope.  but  had 
spread  along  the  coasla  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  deity 
waa  regarded  by  manners  in  this  quarter  as  the  petroa 
of  mtntime  traffic.    His  fame  had  even  travelled 
eastward,  and  a  temple  anciently  raised  to  him  in  Bab- 
ylon wss  repaired  and  adorned  by  Alexander  Ptole- 
my** object  in  bringing  the  worship  of  this  dirinitv  into 
Egypt  appears  to  have  been,  that  the  blind  supersti- 
tions directed  in  that  country  against  a  seafaring  life 
might  be  counteracted  by  other  superstitions  of  a  more 
useful  tendency.    In  what  way  hi*  worship  was  blend- 
ed with  thst  of  the  earlier  Scrapi*  we  are  unable  to 
say.    Possibly  there  were  some  general  point*  of  re- 
semblance in  the  attributes  of  the  two  deiltes,  and  some 
accidental  similarity  in  name.    Be  this  as  it  may,  how- 
ever, the  worship  of  the  latter  Serapis  soon  merged  in 
itself  that  of  the  earlier  Osiris,  and  Jupiter- Serapis 
became  the  great  divinity  of  Alexandrea.  (Cdtnpare 
Creuser,  Dumysut,  p.  183,  seqq  ) 

StRBOKis,  a  lake  between  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and 
near  Mount  Casius.  Pliny  makes  it  to  have  been  150 
miles  long.  Strabo  assigns  it  200  stsdra  of  length 
and  50  of  breadth.  It  had  communicated  with  the 
Mediterranean  by  an  opening  which  wss  filled  op  in 
the  limo  of  Strabo.  The  fable  makes  Typhon  to  have 
lain  at  the  bottom  of  this  Iske  or  morsss,  and  the 
Egyptian*  called  ita  opening  ths  breathing  place  of 
Typhon.  The  place  bas  taken  the  name  of  Selaka- 
Bardoil,  (torn  a  king  of  Jerusalem  of  that  name,  who 
died  at  Rhinocolura  on  his  return  from  sn  expedition 
into  Egypt. 

Seres,  a  nation  of  Aaia.  Isaac  Vossius,  in  hw 
commentary  on  Pomponiua  Mela  (<id  Pomp.  Mel ,  2, 
27),  observes,  thst  whoever  doubts  the  identity  of  the 
Sere*,  mentioned  by  the  sncient  writers,  with  the  mod- 
ern Chinese,  may  a*  well  doubt  whether  the  sun  which 
now  shines  be  the  time  with  that  which  formerly  im- 
parted light :  "  Sinenses  hodiemos  antiquorum  Seres 
este  qui  aubital,  it  quoque  dubitet  licet  idemne  nunc  aJ- 
que  oltm  sol  luzerii."  An  eminent  geographer  o)  more 
recent  times,  M.  Malte-Brun  (System  of  Gcpf  apJtjf, 
vol.  2,  p.  462  — Compare  the  now  of  tbe  "English 
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tator).  haa  ventured,  however,  in  opposition  to  an  opin- 
ion ao  positively  expressed,  to  consider  Serica,  or  the 
country  of  the  Seres,  aa  including  merely  the  western 
parts  of  Thibet,  Serinagur,  Cashmere,  Little  Thibet, 
and  perhaps  a  email  portion  of  Little  Buckhana.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  English  writer,  Mr.  Murray,  in  a  pa- 
per inserted  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh  (vol.  8,  p  171),  maintains,  in  accordance 
with  Vossius,  the  perfect  identity  of  the  Seres  with 
the  natives  of  China.  This  latter  production  we  have 
never  bad  the  opportunity  of  perusing.  It  is  said, 
however,  to  be  extremely  interesting  and  satisfactory, 
aud  to  be  batted  in  part  upon  the  narrative  of  Ptolemy 
the  geographer,  and  in  part  upon  various  discoveries 
made  by  modern  travellers  in  the  mountainous  regions 
of  Asia  which  lie  immediately  north  of  India.  This 
•abject  has  likewise  been  discussed  in  some  of  the 
numbers  of  the  Classical  Journal  (vol.  1,  p.  53;  3,  p. 
895;  6,  p.  304  ;  7,  p.  32) —As  Plolemy  is  our  chief 
authority  in  settling  this  long-agitated  question,  his 
statement  is  entitled  to  the  first  notice,  although  he  is 
far  from  being  the  earliest  writer  who  makea  mention 
of  the  Seres.  According  to  this  geographer  (fro/., 
Geogr.,  ed.  Erasm.,  p.  25,  seqq.),  it  appears  that  the 
agents  of  a  Macedonian  merchant,  on  their  way  from 
Hierapohs  to  Sera,  crossed  the  rivers  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  entered  Assyria,  and  advanced  to  Ecbatana, 
the  capital  of  Media  ;  then  passing  through  the  Pyha 
Caspw,  and  the  chief  cities  of  Parthia,  Hyrcania,  and 
Margiana,  on  the  north  of  Persia,  they  arrived  at  Bac- 
tra  ;  thence  thoy  proceeded  to  the  mountainous  coun- 
try of  the  Comcdes,  and  reached  a  place  in  Scylbia 
called  AiOivoc  nvpyoe;,  the  Stone-Castle  or  Tower  of 
Stone;  from  this  spot  to  Sera,  the  capital  of  Serica, 
they  were  travelling  during  the  space  of  seven  months. 
What  is  meant  by  the  Stone-Castle  seems  never  to 
have  been  satisfactorily  explained  until  very  recently. 
Pr.  Hager,  in  his  Nuraismaiical  History  of  the  Chinese 
{Description  des  MedaiUes  Chtnotses  du  Cabinet  Im- 
perial de  France,  precede  (Tun  Essai  du  Numisma- 
tique  Chtnoise:  par  J.  Hager. — Compare  Clots.  Jour., 
vol.  1,  p.  54),  considers  the  Stone-Castle  to  have  been 
the  samo  with  the  Tashkand  of  modern  times,  and  the 
principal  city  of  eastern  Turkistan.  This,  indeed,  he 
demonstrates,  not  only  from  geographical  coincidences, 
but  from  the  obvious  etymology  of  its  Tartar  name ; 
Tash  signifying  "  a  atone,"  and  hand  "a  castle,"  "  tow- 
er," or  "  fortres*."  And  in  this  etymology  he  is  con- 
firmed by  parallel  instances  given  by  Du  Halde,  in  bis 
description  of  China,  by  the  Oriental  geography  of 
Ebn  Haukal,  and  other  works.  The  route  of  the  car- 
avans, after  leaving  the  Stone- Castle  and  proceeding 
farther  to  the  east,  is  involved  in  difficulty  and  obscu- 
rity. Ptolemy's  only  source  of  information  respecting 
this  part  of  their  journey  seems  to  have  been  the  ver- 
bal statements  of  the  traders  themselves.  They  in- 
formed him  thst  the  time  occupied  by  this  part  of  the 
undertaking  was  seven  months,  and  that  the  direction 
along  which  they  proceeded  inclined  from  cast  a  little 
to  the  south.  Marinua,  the  geographer,  as  quoted  by 
Ptolemy,  computes  these  seven  months'  travel  at 
86.200  stadia;  Ptolemy,  however,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  slow  progress  which  the  caravans  must 
necessarily  moke  in  passing  over  mountaina  more  or 
less  covered  with  snow,  and  in  stopping  at  various 
places  on  the  route,  diminishes  this  distance  by  one 
half,  and  makes,  the  space  traversed  during  these  seven 
months  to  have  hcon  about  18,100  stadia,or  1709 geo- 
graphical miles.  It  appears  unnecessary  here  to  enter 
into  th«  computation  of  latitude  and  longitude  as  made 
by  tho  Greek  geographer.  (Ptol.,  Geogr.,  ed.  Erasm., 
p.  113,  et  seqq.)  The  computation  of  Mannert,  bow- 
ever,  is  followed  This  writer  observes,  that  the  dimi- 
nution is  incorrectly  printed  in  the  edition  of  Erasmus : 
("In  derErasmischen  griechischen  Ausgabe  ist  diese 
Verkleineruog  oorichtig  ausgedriickt.")   Suffice  it  to 


say,  that,  to  one  who  examines  the  text  with  can 
and  attention,  the  Sera  of  Ptolemy  will  appear,  if  not 
actually  to  co.ncide  with,  at  least  to  have  been  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of,  Stngan,  the  chief  city  of  the  mod- 
em province  of  Mien  s*  in  China.  (Mannert,  Geogr., 
vol.  4,  p.  505.) — Let  us  now  compare,  for  a  moment, 
with  what  we  have  thus  far  stated,  the  account  gtvec 
of  Serica  by  Ptolemy  himself.  (Ptolcm.,  Geogr.,  p. 
414.)  'H  irtpLKt}  ircptopi&Tat,  and  fiiv  dioeuc  rp 
rof  '\uaoii  Spovc  SkvOiq.  'Afro  de  dptcrw,  uyvMtnt 
ufuiiuf  6i  Kai  ojt'  uvaroXuv  ayvucrip  yif.  'Atrb  6k 
(UOijuCoiac  rij  re  ?joi«u  ftipti  rjyc  itToc  Tuyyov  'IvAi- 
*%  Kai  tn  iivatc.  "  Serica  is  bounded  on  the  west 
by  Scylbia  beyond  Imaus  (Scythta  extra  Imaum) ,  on 
the  north  by  unknown  land,  as  well  as  on  the  east ;  on 
the  south  by  the  remaining  portion  of  India  beyrnd 
the  Ganges,  and  also  by  the  Suub."  The  geograpner 
then  proceeds  to  stale  {tbtd  ) :  'Ope  6'e  6u^uotv 
piKi/v,  rd  re  naJAVfitva  'Awiba.  Kai  rwv  At'fax<wv  to 
uvotoJUkov  uipoe,  Kai  ru  KaXovfici'a  'Ao fit  pat  a  ipv, 
xai  ruv  Kaoiuv  to  uwtq'/ukqv  fitpof,  «a<  to  0u)w- 
pev  opot.  In  6e  ruv  'Hpuduv  Kai  InptKwv  na/.ovp.cvuv 
to  uvaroliKbv  pipoc,  Kai  to  koXov/uvov  'Ottoookop^h^. 
"  Mountaina  intersect  Serica ;  namely,  the  range 
which  is  called  Anniha,  and  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Auxakian  chain,  together  with  those  that  are  denomi- 
nated Asmiraa,  the  eaatcrn  part  of  the  Casian  range. 
Mount  Thaguron,  the  eastern  part  of  the  Monies 
Eroodi  aud  the  Seric  chain  aa  they  are  styled,  and 
what  is  called  Ottorokorras."  The  continuation  of  the 
Auxakian  chain  is  in  the  Russian  province  of  Jrkutckk; 
the  Asmirsan  Mountaina  are  those  which  form  the  nor- 
thern boundary  of  the  desert  of  Cobi;  the  Casian  range 
extends  from  the  country  of  the  Chochotes  for  the 
moat  part  along  the  Chinese  wall  towards  the  north- 
east ;  Mount  Thaguron  is  the  southern  part  of  the  Mon- 
golian Mountains,  which  stretch  from  the  Hoang-l>c 
towards  the  north  ;  the  eastern  part  of  the  Monies 
Emodi  is  the  chain  which  stretches  from  Northern 
Thibet  towards  the  southern  part  of  the  Chinese  prov- 
ince of  Shen-si,  while  Ottorokorras  is  its  continuation, 
traversing  the  province  of  Shen-si,  and  giving  rise  tn 
numerous  tributaries  of  the  Hoang-ho.  (Mannert,  G« 
ogr.,  vol.  4.  p.  495.)  Thr  geographer  next  proceeds  le 
describe  the  rivers  of  Serica.  According  to  him,  two 
streams  in  particular  flow  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  country  of  the  Seres  (AtaApfovat  ie  6vo  fidktora 
Korauoi  to  ito'/.d  t^c  XqpiKt'/c),  ibe  CEcbardcs  (Oi^ap- 
dqe)  *od  the  Baottsus  (Botrrffof).  (The  Erasmian 
edition  of  Ptolemy  calls  this  river  Bavnjc  )  The  for- 
mer of  these  springs  from  three  sources  :  one  among 
the  Auxakian  Mountaina  under  the  51st  parallel  of 
latitude  ;  a  aecond  farther  to  the  southeast,  among  >he 
Aamirean  Mountains,  under  the  parallel  of  47}  ,  and 
the  third  much  farther  to  the  west,  among  the  Casian 
Mountains,  under  the  44th  parallel.  The  C2chardes, 
from  this  description  of  it,  appears  to  be  no  other  than 
the  modern  Setanga.  The  Bautisus,  tho  second  river 
which  is  mentioned,  rises  in  the  Casian  chain,  on  the 
borders  of  Serica,  to  the  southwest  of  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  CEchardes,  under  the  43d  parallel,  runs 
towards  the  southeast  to  the  Montes  Emodi,  for  the 
distance  of  about  four  degrees,  and  here  rrccivea  a 
second  arm.  This  last  branch  rises  among  the  Mon- 
tes Emodi  under  the  37th  parallel.  (Charte  des 
Ptolemaus,  appended  to  VkerCs  Geogr.)  From  this 
map  it  will  appear  lhat  the  51st  parallel  nearly  coin- 
cides with  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  and  the  43d 
nearly  with  that  of  Byzantium.  '  The  parallel  of  37  is 
one  degree  north  of  that  of  Rhodea  by  the  aame  map. 
Eight  degrees  eastward  of  the  spot  where  these  two 
arms  unite,  the  Bautisus  receives  a  third  branch, 
which  rises  among  the  range  of  Ottorokorras.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  one  at  the  present  day,  who  bad 
to  describe,  from  mere  oral  statements,  the  Hoan^-ht 
in  the  earlier  part  of  its  course,  to  do  it  more  accu 
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rmtelj  than  Ptolemy  baa  done ;  for  lha.  tne  B*wJiaus 
and  Hoangho  aie  one  and  the  same  river  hardly  ad- 
mica  of  a  doubt.  Us  northern  arm,  the  Olan-Muzen, 
rises  in  tho  country  of  the  Cbocbotes,  or  Calmucka  of 
Hoho-Nor.  among  the  mountaina  which  bound  the 
dc»«rt  of  Cobi,  a tid  to  the  northeast  of  it  rises  the  Et- 
xtnr,  which  must  therefore  be  one  of  the  sources  of 
the  CEchardes.  The  Hoangho  takes  ita  course  to- 
wards the  southeast,  in  order  to  unite  with  iu  south- 
ern arm,  the  Hara-Muien,  which  rises  in  the  southern 
chain  of  mountains  between  China  and  Thibet,  and 
directs  its  course  to  the  northeast.  After  this,  the 
uni:od  streams  take  a  high  northerly  direction,  cross- 
ing the  great  wall,  and  then,  bending  to  the  aoulh, 
pass  once  more  the  great  wall,  and  re-enter  Cbica 
proper.  Of  the  northern  part  of  thetr  course  Ptole- 
my makes  no  mention,  for  a  very  natural  reason,  bo- 
cause  it  passes  far  beyond  the  ancient  caravan  routes. 
They  make  their  appearance  again  near  the  site  of  the 
sncient  capital  of  Serica,  where  Ptolemy  again  men- 
tions them,  and  where  he  places  the  third  tributary, 
probably  the  Horiho.  From  all  that  has  been  said,  it 
follows,  as  an  irresistible  consequence,  that  the  Serica 
of  antiquity  comprehends  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
country  of  the  Chochotes,  the  Chinese  province  of 
Sken-si  and  also  Mogul  Tartary  from  the  northern  con- 
fines of  China  as  far  aa  the  southern  limits  of  Siberia. 
(Mannert,  ubi  supra.)— D'AnvUle,  it  is  true,  givea  in 
his  map  of  the  ancient  world  a  somewhat  different  view 
of  this  quarter.  But  D'Anville  erred  in  placing  too 
much  reliance  on  the  false  representations  given  by 
Mercator  to  the  rivers  of  Series,  in  his  maps  illustrating 
the  geography  of  Ptolemy.  Still,  the  authority  of  the 
French  geographer  is  valuable  as  fsr  as  it  goes,  since  he 
so  far  makes  Serica  a  portion  of  China  as  to  consider 
Sera,  its  metropolis,  identical  with  Kantcheon  in  the 
•jiodein  province  of  Sheji-si,  (ITAnrille,  Giogr.  Anc. 
atreg ,  vol  2,  p.  326 — Id.,  Rec lurches  Giogr.  et  His- 
tetnque*  sur  la  Serique  da  Ancient. —  Memoir et  de 
F  Academic  de*  Inscriptions,  vol.  32.  p.  573,  tt  scqq  ) 
In  pointing  out  the  land  of  Serica,  Ptolemy  (Ptolcm., 
Geogr.—  Compare  Mannert.  vol.  4,  p  506)  makes 
nention  also  of  two  other  caravan  routes,  a  northern 
and  a  southern  one.  The  former  of  these  commenced 
at  the  city  of  Tana  is,  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  the  same  name  (the  modern  Don),  and  ran  onward 
to  the  farthest  east.  It  was  by  means  of  this  route 
that  Ptolemy  obtained  his  information  respecting  what 
are  now  the  Volga  and  Jeik,  of  which  nothing  waa 
known  before  his  time  by  the  Greeks.  He  learned  also 
the  existence  of  the  mountainous  chains  along  the  south- 
ern confines  of  Siberia,  and  was  enabled  to  give  a  tol- 
erably correct  account  of  their  aituation  and  direction. 
He  even  pushed  his  inquiries  as  far  as  the  Issedones, 
the  most  remote  people  to  the  east.  All  this  informa- 
tion he  obtained  from  the  traders.  No  Greek  aeema 
ever  to  have  undertaken  this  long  and  perilous  journey. 
Unacquainted  with  the  manners  and  language  of  the 
various  predatory  tribes  which  roamed  along  this  vast 
tract  of  country,  the  attempt  would  have  eiposed 
themselves  to  certain  destruction,  and  their  merchan- 
dise to  the  cupidity  of  the  savage  Nomades.  The 
traders,  therefore,  of  whom  mention  has  just  been 
made,  must  have  belonged  to  some  one  of  tne  native 
tribes  in  this  quarter,  perhaps  to  the  same  Kirgish  Tar- 
tars who  at  the  present  day  carry  on  the  Russia  inland 
traffic  with  the  countries  to  the  south.  In  this  way, 
and  in  this  alone,  can  we  satisfactorily  account  for  the  I 
knowledge  possessed  by  tho  Greeks  of  the  countries 
mentioned  above,  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  very  ' 
loose  and  general  nature  of  their  information.  The 
most  eastern  people  with  whom  the  caravan  route  had 
communication  appear  to  have  been  the  Issedones. 
They  would  seem  to  have  been  identical  with  the  la-, 
sedones  of  Herodotus,  whom  that  historian  names  as 
the  most  remote  nation  of  the  northeast  (lib.  4,  c.  13 
1?\fi 


and  37).    If  an  opinion  may  be  ventu.ed  KcpejMaj 
them,  it  would  be  that  tbey  coincide  with  the  modem 
Kalkas  of  Mongolia  in  Chinese  Tartary.  (/ 
ubt  supra  )    Ptolemy,  in  one  pert  of  his  ■ 
ers  this  nation  as  a  part  of  Serica,  inasmuch  as  ihey 
were  under  the  sway  of  the  Scree.    In  b_*  eighth 
book,  however,  he  calls  them  a  Scythian  rser,  and 
even  their  capital  bore  the  name  of  'laetniuv  Zi.v$isj 
among  the  Greeks    (Ptolem.,  Geogr. — Compare  Man. 
nert,  ubt  supra.)   These  Issedones  bad  cities  of  their 
own,  and  were,  of  course,  some  degrees  remove*!  from 
the  barbarism  of  the  Nomadic  state.    Their  cities 
must  also  have  been  well  known,  since  Ptolemy  gitss 
us  the  longest  day  of  two  oftbem.    This  nation  appears 
to  have  formed  the  link  of  communication  betvreeo  the 
caravan  traders  and  the  country  of  the  Seres,  a  circum- 
stance which  arose  from  their  being  in  subjection  to 
the  Seres,  all  immediate  access  to  whom  waa  debarred 
the  merchant.    Two  citiea  dose  to  the  borders  of 
China  seem  to  have  been  the  marts  of  thia  traffic  :  '\o- 
etveUtv  inpiitif,  so  called  from  iu  having  among  its 
inhabitants  Seres  ae  well  as  Issedones,  and  Apt^  {». 
farther  to  the  southeast.    It  is  curious 
with  what  has  juat  been  stated  a  passage  from  Ac 
anus  Marcellinua,  in  which  he  makes  mention  of  the 
Seres.    According  to  this  writer  (Annua***  Marcei- 
hrtus,  23,  6,  p  299,  ed.  Erntsti),  a  high,  circular,  and 
continuous  wall  surrounds  the  land  of  the  Serea.    "  In 
orbts  speeiem  conserta  celsorum  aggeram.  susnmttatea 
amLtunt  Seras."    Is  not  this  a  description  of  the 
great  wall  of  China  which  enclose*  the  country  of  the 
north!    When  this  writer  speaks  of  the  western  side 
of  Serica,  and  of  the  route  of  the  caravan*  beyond  the 
Stone  Castle,  be  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  any 
wall,  which  in  reality  doea  not  exist  on  this  aide,  but 
only  on  the  north — The  second  (Mannert,  vol.  4,  p. 
511.— P/of,  Geogr.,  I.  17}  of  the  routes  alluded  te 
above  proceeded  from  Palimbothra,  the  modern  Patna 
on  the  Ganges,  in  a  northeast  direction  through  Thibet, 
and  from  thence  along  the  southern  arm  of  the  Batjtr- 
sus  or  Hoang  ho,  in  an  eastern  direction  to  Sera. 
Tbia  is  precisely  the  same  route  which  the  Jesuits 
Gruebner  and  D'Orville  took  in  the  serenteenth  cen- 
tury.   (Thevenot,  Divers  Voyages,  fol.,  vol.  2  )  It 
is,  moreover,  the  oldest  and  mosi  frequented.  By 
it  the  people  of  India  obtained  the  ulk  and  other 
productions  of  China,  concealing,  at  the  same  time, 
from  the  natives  of  the  west,  the  true  quarter  whence 
these  commodities  were  brought.    The  Europeans 
received  the  ailk  of  which  they  were  in  quest  from 
the  bands  of  the  Indiana,  and,  in  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries respecting  the  country  which  produced  it,  tbey 
only  received  statements  that  were  calculated  to  iead 
them  astray.    The  truth,  however,  could  not  remain 
long  concealed,  and  accordingly  we  find  even  Ptolemv 
in  possession  of  tho  true  account.    The  natives  of 
India  informed  him  that  Serica  and  the  city  of  Sen 
lay  to  the  north  of  the  Sins;  that  there  waa  another 
route  to  thia  quarter  beaidea  the  one  by  the  Stor  e  Cas- 
tle ;  and  that  this  route  waa  through  India  by  the  way 
of  Palimbothra.    (Mannert,  ubi  supra  )    From  thia 
last- mentioned  city  the  route  in  question  led  through 
India,  until,  having  proceeded  eight  degrees  north  of 
Palimbothra,  it  passed  over  the  high  mountaina  in 
Northern  Thibet.    Here  was  situate  the  city  of  Sots, 
having  on  its  left  the  range  of  Imaus,  and  on  ita  right 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  chain  denominated  Monte* 
Emodi,  and  which  formed  the  boundary  between  I  xha 
and  Serica.    Farther  on  to  the  northeast  was  a  ;rty 
named  Chaurana,  and  then  the  way  proceeded  along  the 
aouthcrn  arm  of  the  Bautisua,  passing  by  the  citv  of  Oro- 
sana.  The  route  then  led  lo  the  city  of  Ottorokorra.  the 
capital  of  a  people  named  Ottorokorra*,  from  whom 
the  easternmost  portion  of  the  Monies  Emodi  received 
the  appellation  of  Ottorokorra*.    We  now  stand  or 
ground  with  which,  it  is  curious  to  observe,  the  Grecfct 
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to  havs  had  tome  acquaintance  long  before  the 
time  of  Ptolemy.  In  the  earlier  fablea  and  traditions 
of  the  West,  mention  is  made  of  a  people  named  Alta- 
eori,  dwelling  in  a  valley  which  was  always  warmed 
by  the  genial  rays  of  the  sun,  and  protected  by  encir- 
cling mountains  from  the  rude  blasts  of  the  north,  a 
people  closely  assimilated  in  the  peculiarities  of  their 
situation  to  the  fabled  Hyperboreans-.  (Compare  Plin  , 
6, 17,  who  quotes  an  earlier  author,  Amometus  )— Af- 
ter leaving  the  Ottorokorra?,  the  route  led  by  Solona,  in 
a  northeast  direction,  to  tbe  city  of  Sera  — Kosmss 
Indicopleustes  (Aornuu  Jndturpl.,  Mmtfaue.,  N.  Coll. 
Pair.,  2,  137,  D.,  et  seqq.)  states,  that  the  Brahmins 
informed  him,  that  if  a  line  were  drawn  from  the  coun- 
try of  the  Sma*  (Tfl»  rfo)  through  Persia  into  the  Ro- 
man world,  so  as  to  strike  Byzantium,  it  would  divide 
the  earth  into  two  equal  parts.  From  this  account 
also,  loose  as  it  is,  we  may  obtain  very  satisfactory 
data  for  the  position  of  Series,  which  in  tbe  days  of 
Kosmas  was  confounded  with  the  land  of  the  Situs, 
both  of  tbetn  being  known  merely  as  the  country  of 
•ilk. — Among  modem  writers,  the  author  of  the  "De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire"  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  identifying  tbe  Seres  with  the  people  of  Chi- 
os {Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  R.  E.,  c.  40),  and 
his  extensive  and  accurate  learning  is  sufficiently  well 
known.  But  the  most  conclusive  authority  on  the 
subject  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  one  of  the  6rst 
Oriental  scholars  of  the  present  day.  (Klaproth,  Ta- 
bleaux Histonqucs  ie  VAnc,  depute  la  monarchic  de 
Cyrus  jusqu'a  not  jours.,  p.  58.)  "II  n'y  a  plus  de 
tloute,"  observes  this  writer,  "quo  les  Seres  des  an- 
ciens  ne  soient  les  Chinois.  D'apres  les  auteurs  Orccs, 
le  mot  ar}p  designe  et  le  «r  d  soie  et  les  habitants  de 
la  Siriaue  ou  les  Sires ;  or,  ce  fait  demontre,  que  le 
nom  de  ces  derniers  leur  venait  de  la  marchandise 
precieusc  que  les  peuples  de  l'Occidcnt  allaient  cher- 
cher  chez  eux.  En  Armenien,  1'insecte  qui  produit 
la  soie  s'appelle  chiram,  nom  qui  ressemble  assez  au 
btJp  des  Grece.  II  est  naturel  de  croire  que  cca  deux 
mots  avaienl  tit  emprunles  k  des  peuples  plus  Orien- 
taux.  C'cst  ce  que  les  langoea  Mogole  ct  Mandchoue 
i  donnent  la  facilile  de  deinontrer.    II  en  resultera 


que  le  nom  de  la  toie,  chez  lea  anciens,  est  veritahlc- 
ment  originaire  de  la  partie  Orientate  de  l'Asie.  La 
eie  s'sppelle  sirkek  chez  les  Mo^ols,  et  sirght  cbez 
es  Mandchoax.  Ces  deux  nations  habitaient  au  nord 
ct  au  nord-cst  de  la  Chine.  Est-il  presumable  qo'clles 
eussent  rec,u  ces  denominations  des  peuples  Occiden- 
taux  1  D'un  autre  cote,  le  mot  Chinois  sse  ou  szu, 
qui  designe  la  soie,  monlre  de  la  ressemblance  avoc 
sirgki  ou  sirkek,  et  avec  le  oyp  des  Orecs.  Cette 
analogic  frappera  d'autant  plus  quand  on  saura  quo, 
dans  la  langue  mandarine,  le  r  ne  se  prononce  pas, 
tandis  que  cette  finale  ••  trouvait  vraisemblablement 
dans  les  anciens  dialects  de  la  Chine.  Mais  le  mot  c  ca- 
reen *fr,  qui  designe  la  soie,  est  tout  a  fait  identique 
avec  le  ar)p  des  Grecs,  qui  devait  se  prononcer  aussi 
sir.  La  soie  a  done  donne  son  nom  au  peuple  qui  la 
fabriquait  et  qui  1'envoyait  dans  I'Occident,  et  les  Seres 
sonl  evidemmcnt  les  Chinois,  quoi  qu'en  puissent  dire 
les  geographies,  qui  no  savent  employer  que  le  compas 
pour  chercher  1'emplacement  des  nations."  Previous 
to  the  sppearance  of  the  work  from  which  the  above 
extract  is  made,  its  author  had  already  published  a 
conjecture  on  the  name  of  the  Seres  in  one  of  the  pe- 
riodicals of  the  dsy.  It  is  to  this  last  that  M.  Abel- 
Remusat,  another  distinguished  Orientalist,  alludes  in 
the  following  remarks  (Milanges  Asialiques,  vol.  1, 
p.  390),  confirming,  at  the  aame  time,  the  opinion  of 
Klaproth.  Ce  que  Particle  consacre  a  la  Chine  oflfre 
de  plus  remarquable,  e'est  1'observation  sur  l'origine 
do  nom  de  Sirique,  cherche  par  M.  Klaproth,  dans  le 
nom  memo  de  la  soie,  sse,  en  Chinois,  qui  vraisembla- 
blement, dit-il,  a  pu  etre,  dans  d'autres  dialecles  du 
"  de  la  Chine,  change  en  sir.  M.  Klaproth,  ayant 
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de'ja  publie  cette  conjecture  (Journal  Anattque,  vet 
2,  p.  243),  j'ai  eu  recession  d'y  joindre  1'indication 
d'un  fait  qui  me  paralt  propre  4  la  changer  en  certi- 
tude: e'est  qu'en  effet,  dans  un  vocabulaire  coreen, 
qui  fait  partie  de  I'Encyclopedie  Japonaiae,  la  aoie  eat 
designee  par  le  nom  de  Sirou  (prononcez  Sir),  qui  e*t 
tout-i-fait  identique  avec  le  Ir'/p  (prononcez  Sir)  des 
ecrivains  Grecs.  It  has  been  asserted,  from  a  very 
respectable  quarter  (Documents  relative  to  the  Manu- 
facturing of  Silk,  laid  before  the  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America  by  the  secretary  of  state,  ld28), 
that  the  Seres  wore  originally  a  people  of  China,  driven 
into  the  territories  of  Little  Buckharia  by  the  inroads 
of  tbe  Huns.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  whenco  tbe 
data  could  have  been  obtained  for  thia  singular  hypoth- 
esis, except  from  tbe  pages  of  Gibbon  or  De  Guig- 
nes.  In  the  former  of  these  writers  (Gibbon,  Dei  line 
and  Fall  of  the  R.  E.,  c.  26),  it  is  asserted,  as  a  mere 
hypothesis,  without  any  authority  whatever,  that  "  tbe 
ancient,  perhaps  the  original,  acat  of  the  Huns  was  an 
extensive,  though  dry  and  barren,  tract  of  country  im- 
mediately on  the  north  side  of  tho  great  wall."  Of 
De  Guignes,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  with  truth  be 
said,  in  tbe  word's  of  Klaproth  (Tableaux  Historiques, 
p.  242) :  "  Malgre  la  facilite  que  l'erudition  de  cet 
ecrivain  celebre  lui  procurait  de  puiser  dsns  les  au- 
teurs Chinois,  Arabes  et  Syriens,  il  lui  manquail  une 
chose  esscntielle,  e'etait  une  idee  juste  de  la  parente 
des  nations  de  l'Asie.  En  confondant  ensemble  les 
nations  Torques,  Mongoles,  Toungouses,  Fmnoises 
et  autres,  il  a  manqu£  son  but,  de  sorte  que  son  ou- 
vrage  n'est  reellemcnt  qu'un  msgasin  immense  de  mate- 
riaux  precieux,  cntassea  sans  discernment."  Il  seems 
that  De  Guignes  found,  both  before  and  after  the 
Christian  era,  a  powerful  Nomadic  nation,  called  Hi- 
oung  nou  by  the  Chinese,  which  continually  infeated 
the  territories  of  their  neighbours.  They  occupied 
the  mountainous  country  to  the  north  of  China.  The 
mere  resemblance  of  names  led  De  Guignes  to  con* 
elude  that  these  Hioung  nou  were  the  same  people  with 
the  Huns.  Klaproth,  however,  has  shown  most  con* 
cldsively  (Tableaux  Hist ,  p.  101,  et  seqq),  from  the 
Chinese  historians,  that  the  Hioung  nou  were  a  branch 
of  the  Turkish  race,  who  were  dispersed  by  the  Chinese 
near  the  sources  of  the  Irtysh,  about  the  91st  year  of 
our  present  era.  The  remnant  of  this  nation  directed 
their  course  towsrds  the  west,  in  order  to  penetrate 
into  Sogdiana,  but  they  could  not  reach  this  country, 
and  were  compelled  to  stop  in  the  region  to  tbe  north 
of  Khouei  thtu,  or  the  Koutchi  of  modern  days.  Af- 
ter this  they  moved  towards  the  northeast,  and  occu- 
pied a  part  of  the  Steppe  of  Kirghiz,  where  the  annals 
of  China  cease  to  make  mention  of  them.  And  yet 
De  Guignes,  without  giving  tho  least  authority  for  what 
he  advances,  observes  :  "  Ce  sont  les  Huns  qui  passe- 
rent  dans  la  suite  en  Europe  sous  le  regne  de  l'Empe- 
reur  VaUns."  It  may  not  be  amiss,  before  leaving  thia 
part  of  tbo  subject,  to  say  a  few  words  in  relation  to 
the  early  history  of  the  Huns,  in  order  to  disprove 
more  fully  the  statement  which  has  led  to  these  re- 
marks. (Compare  Klaproth,  ubi  supra.)  The  moat 
ancient  author  who  makes  mention  of  the  Huns  is 
Dionysius  Periegetes.  This  geographer,  who  wrote 
probably  about  A.D.  160,  enumerates  four  nations, 
which,  in  the  order  of  this  narrative,  followed  each 
other,  as  regarded  position,  fnm  north  to  south  along 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  viz.,  the  Scythians,  tbe 
Huns  (Oivvot),  tho  Caspians,  and  tbe  Albanian*. 
(Dionysii  Periegesit,  v.  730,  et  Euslaih,  in  lot.) 
Eratosthenes,  cited  by  Strabo  (Strabo,  ed.  Tssch.,  voL 
4,  p.  458),  places  these  nations  in  the  same  order , 
in  place  of  the  Huns,  however,  he  makes  mention  ti 
tbe  Ouiliens  (Oilrtoi),  who  were  probably  the  moat 
eastward  tribe  of  the  Huns.  Ptolemy  (Ptol ,  Geogr., 
ed.  Erasmus,  p.  409,  et  seqq  ),  who  lived  about  the 
of  the  third  century,  places  the  Hans  (Xov- 
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sot)  detweeo  tbe  Bastaroea  and  Roxolani,  and,  conse- 
quently, on  the  two  banks  of  the  Boryslhenes.  The 
Armenian  historians  make  mention  of  tbem  under  the 
name  of  Uounk,  and  aaaign  them,  for  their  place  of 
residence,  tbe  country  to  the  north  of  Caucasus,  be- 
tween the  \  olga  and  the  Don.    For  this  aame  reason 
Ussy  call  the  paaa  of  Derbend  the  rampart  of  the  Huns. 
In  tbe  geography  which  ia  incorrectly  ascribed  to  Mo- 
aea  of  Khorene,  the  following  passage  also  occurs: 
'  The  Maasageta  inhabit  aa  far  aa  the  Caspian,  where 
ts  try  branch  of  Mount  Caucasus  which  containa  tbe 
rampart  of  Tarpant  (Derbend),  and  a  wonderful  lower 
built  in  the  sea :  to  the  north  are  the  Huns,  with  their 
city  of  Varhatchan,  and  others  besides."    Moses  of 
Khortno,  in  his  Armenian  history,  makes  mention  of 
the  wars  which  King  Tiridates  the  Great,  who  reigned 
from  A.D.  269  to  A  D.  3 IS,  waged  againat  the  north- 
ern nations  who  had  made  an  irruption  into  Armenia. 
This  monarch  attacked  them  in  tbe'plains  of  the  Kar- 
Veriens.  in  northern  Albania,  between  Derbend  and  Te- 
rek, defeated  them,  slow  tbeir  prince,  and  pursued  tbem 
into  the  country  of  tho  Hounk  or  Hunt.    It  were  use- 
less, however,  to  multiply  authorities.  (Compare 
Klaproth,  p.  236.)    Sufficient  has  been  aaid  to  prove 
that,  in  all  probability,  the  original  aea  la  of  the  Huns 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian.    That  they  were 
not  of  tbe  Mongol  or  Calmuck  race,  is  apparent  of  il- 
aell,  if  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  descrip- 
tions that  are  given  of  their  personal  deformity  by  the 
ancient  writers.    Scarcely  a  single  feature  of  the  well- 
known  Tartar  physiognomy  enters  into  these  accounta 
of  them.   Tbey  were  probably  the  aame  with  the  eastern 
division  of  the  Fina  {Klaproth,  p.  246),  and  hence  the 
theory  which  makes  them  to  have  dispossessed  of  their 
jWimitive  aea  la  the  ancient  nations  of  the  Seres,  errs 
in  placing  the  original  settlements  of  the  Huns  too  far 
altogether  to  the  east — We  will  now  proceed  to  tbe 
■tore  immediate  subject  of  inquiry,  the  knowledge 
wnich  the  Greeks  and  Romana  possessed  in  relation 
to  tbe  silk  manufacture  of  antiquity.    The  first  writer 
who  gives  any  direct  information  on  thia  head  ia  Aris- 
totle {Hist.  Animal.,  6,  19).    The  surprising  accuracy 
of  his  account,  considering  his  imperfect  sources  of  in- 
te.Migo.ice,  may  well  demand  our  attention.    The  pas- 
saga  is  as  follows :  'Ex  it  rivor  aKuXtfxoe  fteyuAov, 
or  l\u  olov  Kcpara  kqI  diafiptt  ruv  uXXuv,  yivtrai 
a  npC-rov  fiiv,  fieTa6a)jOVTOf  rov  oxuAr/xoc,  Kiifirrrs,  I 
hretra  poftm-Xio(,  en  ie  rovrov  vtcvdaXof  h  If  61 
atnoi  fiera'<uXXei  rairaf  roc  fiopfac  vtlaac  i*  6i  rov- 
rov  rov  ^uov  Kai  ru  Bofi6v*ta  avaXvovat  rwv  ywat- 
kuv  Ttvtt  uvamjvtSofitvai  natrtira  vjaivovei.  Ilpwrn 
ii  Xeyerat  vfuvai  tv  Kyi  T\ajiQi?.T}  AarCtov  fivyuryp. 
Alheneus  refers  to  this  passage  in  tho  following  terms : 
'leropei  [' ApioroTtlw]  6u  Kai  Ik  riyr  ruv  fBtipuv 
bxtiaq  ul  Koviitf  ytwuvTOi,  Kai  6rt  Ik  tou  okuX^ko^ 
uerahiXkovrot.  ytvcrai  Ku/inr/,     f/f  BoftfoXtbf,  aQ'  ov 
veKviaXof  6vofia£6ftcvo{.  —  Dr.  Vincent  unites  these 
two  passages  together,  making  tho  one  supply  what  ia 
defective  in  the  other,  and  gives  the  following  transla- 
tion of  them  :  "  There  ia  a  worm  which  issues  from  [an 
egg  as  small  as]  the  nit  of  lice :  it  is  of  a  large  aize, 
and  has  [protuberances,  bearing  the  resemblance  of] 
horns,  [in  which  respect]  it  diners  from  other  worms. 
The  first  change  which  it  undergoes  is  by  the  conver- 
sion of  the  worm  into  a  caterpillar ;  it  then  becomes  a 
grub  or  chrysalis,  and  at  length  a  moth.    The  whole 
of  thia  transformation  ia  completed  in  six  months. 
There  are  women  who  wind  off  a  thread  from  thia  an- 
imal, which  it  spun  while  it  was  in  the  slate  of  a  cater- 
pillar ;  and  that  ia  the  material  from  which  they  after- 
ward form  the  texture  of  the  web.    This  invention  :a 
attributed  to  Pamphila,  a  woman  of  the  isle  of  Cos, 
and  daughter  of  Latoius." — Tbe  learned  translator 
then  enters  into  a  full  examination  of  thia  passage  of 
Aristotle,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  th? 
silk  mentioned  in  it  be  the  true  ailk  which  we  have  at 
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the  present  day.  and  produced  by  tbe  true  silk  warn. 
He  considers  a  link  of  the  chain  to  be  wanting  in  the 
passage  under  review,  inasmuch  aa  the  silken  thread 
<  ia  not  wound  off  from  tbe  animal  itself,  but  from  lb* 
cocoon.    In  the  next  place,  the  true  ail  k worm  is  not 
of  large  size,  but  small,  at  its  first  appearance  and  be- 
fore it  becomea  a  caterpillar.    "  Neither  can  it  propn- 
ly  be  called  a  worm,  as  distinguished  from  tbe  cater 
J  pillar.    A  caterpillar  ia  discriminated  from  a  worm  b» 
its  small  protuberances  which  serve  for  leg*,  and  ia 
called  KufiKi)  in  Greek,  from  its  bending  or  undulating 
motion  ;  these  legs  of  tbe  reptile  may  be  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable at  its  first  production,  which  may  have  in- 
duced Aristotle  to  call  it  a  worm.    Aa  regards  tht 
Coan  vestments,  no  one,  after  reading  tbe  passage  ci- 
ted above,  will  feel  inclined  to  maintain  that  ibey  were 
of  cotton.    They  seem  to  have  been  entirely  of  fine, 
thin,  transparent  silk,  inferior,  however,  in  softness 
and  splendour  to  the  Oriental.    Salmasius  and  Hoff- 
man furnish  an  additional  reason  for  the  .•nferiantv  of 
the  Coan  article,  which  is,  that  the  Coan*  suflcWiht 
aurelia  to  eat  its  way  out  of  the  cocoon.    This  ruins 
the  silk  for  all  fine  work,  for  the  thread  is  then  obtain- 
ed by  spinning  it  from  a  flock ;  whereas,  to  hare  it 
reeled  off  continuous,  the  aurelia  most  be  killed  by  heat, 
and  tho  cocoon  preserved  from  perforation."  Wc  find 
no  mention  made  of  the  Seres,  or  their  peculiar  manu- 
facture, in  any  Greek  author  for  a  long  period  subse- 
quent to  the  age  of  Aristotle,  unless  it  be  that  the  fine 
stuffs  of  Amorgoa  (Bockk,  StmaUhauskaltung  da 
Atfuner,  vol.  I,  p .  1 15,  and  the  authorities  there  cited), 
which  are  described  as  having  been  almost  transparent, 
and  in  point  of  fineness,  aa  well  as  of  price,  ranked 
before  those  made  of  Byasus  and  Carpathus.  were  sim- 
ilar to  those  manufactured  in  tbe  island  of  Cos.— The 
Romans  appear  to  have  first  become  acquainted  with 
the  name  and  product  of  the  Seres  about  the  reign  ol 
Augustus.    Hence,  whatever  we  find  on  this  subject 
becomes,  of  course,  a  matter  of  common  knowkdgt 
for  both.    Virgil  appears  to  be  the  first  Roman  wntet 
who  makea  mention  of  ths  Seres.    (Gtorg ,  2.  121, 
tcqq.)    Who  are  meant  in  this  passage  by  the  .-Ethio- 
pians has  been  a  subject  of  much  more  controversy, 
especially  as  the  geographical  situation  of  the  Seres 
will  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  thia.    " .(Ethio- 
pians" (Ai&Wff)  was  a  general  name  among  the 
Greeks  for  every  nation  of  a  dark  or  swarthy  complex- 
ion, an  effect  supposed  to  be  produced  by  tbe  homing 
rays  of  the  sun.    Their  first  acquaintance  with  a  rare 
of  thia  description  seems  to  have  been  derived  from 
Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  in  both  of  which  couutries  they 
would  naturally  meet  with  many  accounts  of  the  tribes 
that  occupied  the  interior  of  Africa.    Tho  name  was 
afterward  extended  to  the  dark-brown  natives  of  south- 
ern Arabia,  who  brought  their  wares  to  Sidon  by  the 
overland  trade,  and  hence  it  is  that  Homer  makes 
mention  of  two  .Ethiopian  races,  tbe  western  and 
eastern.    (Odyssey,  1,  v.  23.)    The  opinion  of  Aria- 
larchus  (Eustathiut,  p.  1386),  and  other  of  the  Gre- 
cian commentators  on  Homer,  which  makes  tbe  Nile 
to  have  been  tbe  dividing  line  between  these  two 
races,  is  too  refined  for  tbe  age  of  tbe  poet,  and  im- 
plies a  more  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  interior 
of  Africa,  and  the  course  of  the  river  of  Egypt,  thu 
he  appears  to  have  possessed.  Homer's  western  Ethi- 
opians are  the  nalivea  of  inland  Africa ;  tbe  east- 
ern, those  of  southern  Arabia,  who  were  thouaht  by 
the  earlier  Greeks  to  dwell  in  the  immediate  Vicini- 
ty of  the  great  source  of  light.    When  tbe  army  of 
Xerxes,  in  a  subsequent  age,  was  poured  upon  Greece, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Utter  country,  perceiving  some 
dark-coloured  nations  among  .he  followers  of  the  mon- 
arch, applied  to  them  the  name  of  Ethiopians,  in  per- 
fect conformity  with  its  original  import  ;  and  hence 
Herodotus  (7,  69  and  70  ;  3,  94  and  97),  in  speaking 
of  the  forces  which  served  or  (bat  expedition,  awna 
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aierates  two  distinct  races,  the  eastern  and  western 
/Ethiopians.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  from  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  former,  and  their  "  long,  straight  hair," 
that  none  other  are  meant  than  the  people  of  India. 
If  this  deduction  be  correct,  the  Seres  of  Virgil  will, 
if  course,  be  the  people  of  China.  As  to  their  comb' 
tug  fleeces  frotn  the  leaves  of  trees,  the  allusion  is 
manifestly  to  silk,  which  many  of  the  ancients  be- 
jeved  to  be  a  sort  of  down  gathered  from  the  leaves 
af  trees.  Thus  Pliny  {Plin.,  6,  17),  in  a  subsequent 
ige,  remarks,  "  1'rimi  sunt  hominum  qui  noseantur 
Seres,  lanicio  syharum  nobiles,  pcrfusam  aqua  drpec- 
tentcs  frondium  canietem:'— 1  he  moment  silk  be- 
came known  among  the  western  nations,  it  was  ea- 
gerly purchased  as  an  article  of  luxury,  and  began  to 
form  a  conspicuous  part  of  Greek  and  Roman  attire. 
At  that  period  of  growing  corruption,  it  was  no  won- 
der that  such  an  invention  should  be  hailed  with  trans- 
port, which,  while  it  supplied  the  person  with  a  cov- 
ering, still,  like  our  gauze,  exposed  every  limb  to  the 
eye  of  tho  beholder  in  almost  perfect  nudity.  The 
Emperor  Hcliogabalua,  it  is  true,  in  a  later  age,  was 
the  first  who  disgraced  himself  by  appearing  in  a  dress 
wholly  of  silk  ;  yet  Scric  and  Coan  vestments  arc  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  Roman  writers  either  con- 
temporary with,  or  not  long  subsequent  to,  the  time 
of  Virgil.  {Ttbullus,  2,  4,  29  -  /,/.,  2,  6.  35  —  Pro- 
pert.,  1,  4,  22  —  Id.,  4,  8,  23  —  Ovid,  Am,  1,  4,  16.) 
About  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  it  would 
appear  that  Seric  vestments  found  their  way  to  Rome 
also  from  foreign  nations.  Florus  {Florus,  4,  12,  16) 
states,  that  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  an  embassy 
from  the  Seres  came  to  Rome,  with  presents  of  pre- 
cious stones,  elephants,  and  other  gifts.  Among 
these  last,  Seric  vestments,  or  else  raw  silk,  were  no 
doubt  included.  If  we  glance  at  the  Greek  writers 
who  flourished  about  this  period,  we  shall  be  surprised 
to  find  Strabo  passing  over,  in  almost  total  silence, 
both  the  nation  of  the  Seres  as  well  as  their  singular 
manufacture,  the  more  especially  as  his  contemporary, 
Dionysiua  Periegetcs,  makes  such  full  mention  of  it. 
Thai  we  find  Dionysiua  describing  the  Seres  as  a  na- 
tion of  the  farthest  East,  who  paid  no  attention  to  cat- 
tle or  sheep,  but  occupied  themselves  in  combing  the 
variegated  flowers  produced  from  their  otherwise  neg- 
lected land,  and  in  making  vestments  of  an  ingenious 
and  costly  kind,  resembling  in  hue  tho  meadow- flow- 
ers, and  with  which  even  spiders'  webs  could  not  com- 
pare as  to  the  fineness  of  texture.  {Dionysii  Perie- 
gesis,  v.  752,  et  seqq.)  Eustathius,  archbishop  of 
Thessalonica,  who  flourished  about  1160  A  D  ,  and 
wrote  a  learned  commentary  on  the  work  whence  this 
extract  is  taken,  gives  a  very  curious  account  of  the 
Seres,  which  would  tend  still  more  strongly  to  con- 
firm the  belief  that  they  were  identical  with  the  Chi- 
nese. He  describes  them  {Eustalh.,  in  Dionys.  Pe- 
rieg.,  p  239,  ed.  Ozon.)  as  an  unsocial  nation,  refu- 
sing all  intercourse  with  strangers  {airpoopiyilc  uv- 
0purroi  koI  uvauftnrot).  They  marked  the  price  on 
the  articles  which  they  wished  to  sell,  and,  having 
left  them  in  a  particular  place,  retired.  The  traders 
then  came,  and  placed  by  the  side  of  the  goods  the 
amount  demanded,  or  else  so  much  as  they  were  will- 
ing to  give.  Upon  this  they  withdrew  in  their  turn, 
and  the  Seres  coming  back,  either  took  what  was  of- 
fered, or  carried  away  the  goods  again.  We  have  here 
the  same  cautious  system  of  commercial  dealing  which 
characterises  the  Chinese  of  our  own  days,  only  in  a 
far  stricter  degree  This  peculiarity  in  the  traffic  of 
the  Seres  is  noticed  also  by  Pliny,  Pomponius  Mela, 
sum!  Ammianus  Marccllinus.  {Plin.,  6,  17.— Pompo- 
nius Mela,  3,  7. — Ammianus  Marccllinus,  23,  6,  p. 
899,  cd.  Ernesti.) — But  to  return  to  the  order  of 
chronology  :  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
according  to  Tacitus  (Tacit.,  Anna!,  2,  33),  a  law 
was  passed  at  Rome  ordaining  that  men  should  not 


I  disgrace  themselves  by  the  use  of  Seric  vestments,  oi 
to  adopt  the  strong  language  of  the  original,  "  nc  ves- 
tts  Scrtea  viros  fa-daret  *'  Lipsius,  in  an  Excursus  oa 
this  passage,  endeavours  to  prove  that  a  Seric  vestment 
means  one  of  cotton  that  grows  spontaneously  on  trees 
in  the  country  of  the  Seres,  and  that  ttstit  bonbycina, 
on  the  other  hand,  means  one  of  silk.  But  surely  the 
use  of  a  cotton  garment  would  hardly  have  called  for 
the  interposition  of  the  Roman  senate.  Besides,  Syl- 
vester { For  eel ,  Lex  Tot.  Lai.,  s.  v.  Bomhyz),  in  his 
remarks  on  the  2d  Satire  of  Juvenal  (v.  66),  has  con- 
clusively shown  that  sericvm  means  "  silk  on  the 
loom,"  snd  bom  by  x  r<itr  silkV-^A.  a  later  period 
we  find  Seneca  (Seneca,  de.  lienef,  7,  9)  exclaiming, 
"  Video  Sencas  testes,  si  testes  vocanda  sunt,  ih 
quibus  nihil  est  quo  defendi  aut  corpus,  out  denique 
pudor  possit :  quibus  yumtis,  mulier  pa  rum  liquid* 
nudam  se  non  esse  jurabit.  Hue  tngenti  summa  ab 
ignotis  etiam  ad  commercium  gentibus  acccrsuntur." 
And  again,  in  another  portion  of  his  works,  we  have 
the  following  {Id.,  Ep.,  90):  "Posse  nos  vestitos 
esse  sine  commcrcio  Serum." — It  is  in  the  elder  Pliny, 
however,  that  we  find  the  strongest  authorities  on  this 
subject.  The  passage  of  Aristotle,  which  we  have 
cited  above,  he  quotes  once  {Plin.,  11,  26)  expressly 
and  once  {Id.,  6,  20)  incidentally.  In  another  {Id., 
6,  17)  instance,  he  alludes,  in  the  following  express- 
ive words,  to  the  object  of  the  Roman  females  in 
adopting  this  dress  :  "  ut  in  publico  matrona  translu- 
eeat."  In  the  proem  to  tho  12th  book,  he  remarks, 
"  Cadi  monies  in  marmora,  testes  ad  Scras  peli." 
Among  many  other  passages  in  this  author,  there  is 
one  too  long  to  quote  here,  which  proves  conclusively 
that  the  Coan  vestments  were  of  silk,  and  the  produce 
of  a  particular  kind  of  silkworm  bred  in  the  island  of 
Cos.  Forcellini  {Lex  Tot.  Lot.,  s.v.  Bombyx)  cites 
the  opinion  of  Salmasius  (Saumaise),  who  thought 
that  the  silkworms  of  Pliny  were  the  same  as  those  ol 
our  own  time,  and  that  Pliny  had,  from  want  of  suf- 
ficient information  on  the  subject,  quoted  an  income 
description  of  them  from  some  earlier  writer. — Quii> 
tilian  also  alludes  to  the  toga  scrica  {Quintilian,  Inst. 
Oral.,  12, 10),  and  Juvenal,  as  msy  well  be  imagined, 
finds  this  an  ample  theme  for  indignant  satire.  {Ju- 
venal, Sat.,  6,  v.  260  — 5a/. ,  8,  v.  101,  and  the  com* 
ments  of  Rupert i.)  In  Martial,  likewise,  the  allu- 
sions to  Seric  vestments  are  more  than  once  met 
with.  {Martial,  Epistles,  11.  28.  —  Id.  ib.,  9,  38.) 
Suetonius  {Suetonius,  Vit.  Calig.,  c.  52)  only  one* 
makes  mention  of  Seric  garments,  and  then  very 
slightly,  in  the  case  of  the  Emperor  Caligula :  "  Sapc 
depictas,  gemmatasque  indutus  panulas,  manvltotus, 
et  armillatus  in  publicum  proccssit,  aliquando  scrica- 
tus."  They  arc  named,  also,  once  in  Plutarch  {Plu- 
tarch, Coniug  Pracep.  —  Op.,  cd.  Rciske,  vol.  6,  p. 
550),  but  the  allusion  is  a  very  general  one.  A  young 
female  is  admonished  not  to  make  use  of  ra  oi7pi*to, 
which  can  only  be  obtained  at  great  expense.  Pau 
sanios  is  the  next  writer  in  the  order  of  time  who  chal- 
lenges our  attention  on  this  subject.  He  gives  a  long 
account  of  the  silkworm,  in  a  very  interesting  passage, 
which  may  be  translated  as  follows :  "  There  is  n 
worm  {favfiov)  in  their  (the  Seres')  country,  which 
tho  Greeks  call  scr  (flv  of/pa  koIavoiv  'E^flvfc),  but 
to  which  the  natives  give  a  different  appellation.  It 
is  twice  as  large  as  the  largest-sized  beetle,  but  in 
other  respects  resembles  the  spiders  which  weave 
their  webs  under  the  trees,  and,  luce  them,  it  has  eighi 
feet.  The  Seres,  in  summer  as  well  as  winter,  rear 
these  insects  in  houses  specially  adapted  to  that  pur- 
pose. They  work  a  very  slender  thread,  which  is 
twined  around  their  feet.  They  are  fed  nearly  four 
years  on  panic  {napixovrtc  odiat  Tpo^v  t?.vuov)  ;  :n 
the  fifth  (for  they  know  that  tney  will  not  live  longer/ 
they  give  them  a  green  reed  to  eat.  This  ia  the  ani- 
mal's favourite  food,  which  it  devours  until  it  burst! 
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from  repletion  The  Sere*  obtain  a.  quantity  of  thread 
from  ila  bowels."  What  Paueaniaa  adda,  however, 
respecting  the  situation  of  Serica,  that  it  ia  "an  island 
in  the  receaa  of  the  Indian  Ocean,"  probably  refers  to 
Ceylon,  and  ia  grounded  upon  the  mistaken  idea  (Mi- 
ter" t  Vorkalle,  p.  113)  that  the  silk,  which  formed  a  chief 
article  of  eiport  from  that  island,  waa  likewise  manu- 
factured there.  Tertullian  (dt  Pallio,  c,  3)  and  Cle- 
mens Alcxandrinus  (in  Padagog ,  2,  10)  also  speak 
of  the  silkworm,  and  appear  better  acquainted  with 
the  several  changes  which  it  undergoes  than  Pausani- 
as.  The  principal  points  in  which  they  differ  from  the 
correct  accounts  of  modern  times  are,  their  making  the 
insect  in  question Resemble  the  spider  in  the  mode  of 
forming  its  thread,  and  their  assigning  a  different  leaf 
from  that  of  the  mulberry  for  its  food.  (Memoir  es  it 
VAeademie  iei  Inscriptions,  vol.  7,  p.  342.)  Dio 
Cassius  and  Herodian  both  make  mention  of  the  Seric 
manufactures.  The  former  describes  the  ancient  oqp- 
mov  in  the  following  language  (Lho  Cassius,  ti  Ret- 
mar,  43.  34,  p.  368,  I  26)  :  Tovro  6t  to  tyaofia  r*<- 
•V/r  fiapf'upov  far iv  kpyov,  nai  nap'  intivuv  *ai  frpof 
Ifuar,  tr  rpvfijv  ruv  irdw  ywaist/v  ireptTTijv.  "  This 
species  of  tissue  is  a  work  of  barbansn  luxury,  and 
has  found  its  way  from  that  distant  quarter  even  unto 
os,  in  order  to  furnish  our  higher  class  of  females  with 
the  materials  for  excessive  extravagance."  Herodian 
•peaks  of  Seric  vestments  aa  fitter  for  females  than 
for  men  (Herodian,  ti  Irmxseh  ,  ft,  5,  9,  vol.  3,  p 
144) :  To  rotavra  Ka^Xume/tara  ova  avipuatv  aX?.u 
BnMtaie  rrpeneiv.  Vopiscus  (Ft/  Aurtl.,  c  45)  in- 
forms us.  "  Vestem  holosencam  neque  ipse  (Aurelta- 
nut)  in  vesttano  suo  kabutt,  nequt  aiteri  utendam  ieiit. 
Et  quvrn  ab  to  uxor  sua  pelertt,  ut  unwo  pallio  blattto 
stneo  uteretur,  tile  respond*! :  abstt  ut  auro  fila  pen- 
tentur  ;  libra  enim  aun  tunc  libra  send  f ml."  The 
extravagant  price  which  is  here  mentioned,  a  pound 
of  gold  for  a  pound  of  silk,  msy  easily  be  accounted 
for  by  the  circumstance  of  the  overland  trade  to  Seri- 
ca  wing  rendered  more  precarious  by  the  rapid  rise 
of  the  second  Persian  E*npire  Passing  by  the  sev- 
eral authors  who  mention  the  Senc  vestments  without 
any  accompanying  circumstances  sufficiently  impor- 
tant to  merit  a  quotation,  wo  come  to  Lampridius. 
who  devotes  to  infamy  the  Emperor  Hcliogabalus 
(lampridius,  Vit.  Htliogab..  c.  26)  for  having  first 
dared  to  appear  in  a  dress  wholly  of  silk.  St.  Basil 
(5  Basil,  in  exam  homil ,  8)  makes  a  curious  appli- 
cation of  the  knowledge  that  appears  to  have  been 
generally  diffused,  about  this  period,  respecting  the 
transformations  of  the  silkworm,  by  exhorting  the 
rich,  who  could  not  be  induced  to  dispense  with  gar- 
ments of  silk,  to  remember,  at  least,  in  putting  them 
on,  that  the  worm,  of  whose  substance  they  were 
made,  is  a  type  of  the  resurrection.  Julius  Pollux 
(c  384,  31,  rsp.  17,  lib  7)  also  alludes  to  th-s  insect  : 
ZffuAi7«lc  tlatv  ol  floitivKtc,  uv  ru  vr'/uara  avvov- 
rat,  Cxjirtp  6  dpdxvyC  Ivtoi  Al  nai  rov{  £*}/>ar  uirb 
roioiruv  kripuv  (<1hjv  u0(wi^eiv  Qaai  rii  vOHinuara 
Ammianus  Marccllinus  (Amrrvan  Mareell ,  23, 6)  next 
follows,  who  gives  the  following  narrative  :  "They 
(the  Seres)  weave  a  delicate  and  lender  thread,  form- 
ed from  moistened  wool,  combining  it  into  a  kind  )f 
fleece  by  frequently  sprinkling  with  water  the  pods  of 
the  trees ;  spinning  this  into  inner  garments,  they 
manufacture  that  celebrated  silk  which  anciently  com- 
posed the  dress  of  the  (Roman)  nobility,  but  in  my 
age  is  the  indiscriminate  and  extravagant  clothing  of 
our  lower  ranks."  It  is  rather  surprising  to  find  so 
much  ignorance  of  the  true  origin  of  silk  in  so  late  an 
age,  and  on  the  part  of  a  writer  otherwise  so  intelli- 
gent. One  would  imagine  that  Ammianus  was  de- 
scribing the  cotton-tree  A  distinction  appears  to 
bave  been  made,  long  before  thia  period,  between 
Bombycinum  and  Serirum :  the  former  appellation 
weing  given  to  the  produce  of  the  Assyrian  silkworm 
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and  that  of  Cos,  the  latter  being  used  to  < 
genuine  silk,  whether  the  work  of  an  insect  or  tha 
produce  of  a  plant.    Hence  we  find  the  diattnetior.  »©• 
served  in  St  Jerome  (S.  Hitron.,  de  Jnstu.  p*uJL*\ 
"  Spernat  Bombycum  Idas,  Serum  veUera-"  Next 
in  order  is  the  lexicographer  Heaychioa  (Hesytnxu, 
s.  v.  lr}pec),  who  makes  Xi?p  to  have  been  the  name 
of  the  insect  whence  the  silk  was  obtained,  and  tfca 
silk  itself  to  have  been  named  'OXootjptMov,  or,  to  u« 
hia  own  words,  2t)pec.  fua  vtjOovra  fterugav,  tjw.jp* 
Ithove  IBtv  tpxtrai  xoi  to  6?rocrjpixor.    And  yet,  as 
if  to  show  how  very  fluctuating  was  all  the  knowing 
which  the  ancients  possessed  on  this  subject,  we  tai 
Achilles  Tatiua,  about  this  same  period,  speaking  of 
silk  as  a  very  fine  down,  deposited  by  birds  onto* 
leaves  of  trees,  and  carefully  collected  by  the  Indian*. 
It  remains  but  to  add  some  passage*  from  IskJotus, 
"  Bombycina  est  a  Boubyce,  vernaculo,  qui  longxsn 
ma  ex  se  fila  general,  quorum  tcxtura  bomhyansm 
dicitur,  confkiturquc  in  insula  Co — Series  a  Senco 
dicta,  vel  quod  eliam  Seres  prrmi  mist-runt ;  boiosencs 
tota  serica ;  tramoserica  stamtnt  Imeo,  trama  ex  sen- 
co ;  holoporphyra  tota  ex  purpura ;  bys*ma  Candida, 
con/eeta  ex  quodam  genere  Uni  groasnyrit."  [Itulo- 
rus,  de  colonbus,  lib.  19,  c.  17,  p.  1294.)    And  agam, 
'•  Byasum  genus  est  quoddam  lini  minium  caodidi  el 
mollissimi,  quod  Grssei  papatem  vocant.  —  Sencum 
dictum,  quia  id  Serea  primt  miverunl:  vermiculi  eoin 
ibi  nasci  pcrhibenlur,  a  quibua  haec  circum  arboree 
tila  ducuntur;  vermes  autem  ipsi  Greece  poubttte 
r.ominantur."    (li  ,  de  nomimbus  Vestiunv,  c  22,  p. 
1299.) — Before  concluding  we  will  take  the  liberty  of 
adding  a  few  remarks  in  relation  to  the  high  pnee  of 
silk  in  the  ancient  world,  for  which  we  arc  indebted 
to  the  pen  of  Dr.  Vincent.    (Class  Journ  .  vol.  7, 
p.  35.)    "  As  late  aa  the  time  of  Auretian,  Yopisco* 
informs  us  that  silk  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold.  Tbs 
Coan  fsbnc  seems  never  to  have  reached  this  extrav- 
agant price,  but  only  the  pure  Oriental  silk.    Tbe  ex- 
pense of  conveyance  undoubtedly,  and  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  it,  were  the  immediate  causes  of  this  enor- 
mous value  being  assigned  to  tbe  article    The  price 
seems  never  to  have  been  depressed  unul  Constanti- 
nople became  the  centre  of  commerce  for  tbe  Eastern 
and  Western  world  ;  and  there  the  depression  advanced 
till  the  fifth  century,  when  Ammianus  mentions  that 
silk,  which  had  formerly  been  worn  only  by  the  oob\V- 
ity,  was  then  the  common  dress  of  the  lower  orders." 
The  learned  writer  then  puts  the  question,  why  Justin- 
ian, as  Procopius  (Procopius,  Goth.,  4,  17)  informs 
us,  should  send  to  China  for  the  true  breed,  if  both 
the  insect  and  the  manufacture  were  in  existence  at 
Cos  1    The  one  was  a  journey  of  haxard  and  difficul- 
ty, of  nearly  three  thousand  miles  ;  the  other  a  pleas- 
ant voysge  short  of  four  hundred — He  proposes  aa 
answer  to  the  question,  namely,  that  the  manufacture 
of  Oriental  silk  had  superseded  the  manufacture  at 
Cos,  which  could  only  have  happened  from  the  supe- 
riority of  the  material  or  the  manner  of  ita  fabrication. 
"Silk,"  as  he  informs  us,  "had  been  woven  in  the  Ro- 
man empire  long  before  it  was  fully  understood  bow 
tbe  material  was  obtained  ;  for  Hira£a  vfjiia  Sijputirv, 
or  silk  thread,  was  an  article  subject  to  a  duty  m  the 
custom-housd  of  Alexandres:  and  whether  the  web  of 
Tyre  was  wrought  from  this,  or  whether  women  reeved 
out  the  web,  introduced  through  Media,  and  Assyria, 
as  Pliny  asserts,  it  makes  no  difference  in  point  ol 
time,  but  it  proves  that  the  commodity  was  so  supe 
nor  in  quality  that  tbe  manufacture  of  Cos  was  drives 
out  of  tbe  market." — The  learned  writer,  however,  is 
wrong  in  censuring  D'Anville  for  supposing  that  tha 
monks  sent  by  Justinian  went  only  as  far  as  5«r.v*< 
in  India,  and  not  to  Cnina  itself.    There  is  every  re*> 
I  son  to  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  ol  India 
which  liea  between  the  Pendjab  and  the  river  Jumna. 
\  had  learned  the  process  /  silk  manufacture  from  the? 
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Eastern  neighbours.    Hence  their  territory  and  caj>i-  I 
tal  took  the  name  of  Serinda  (Ser-Ind),  and  even  at  I 
the  present  day  the  name  continue!  to  be  Serkend,  or 
"the  land  where  the  Hindus  torture  the  silkworm."  ] 
It  was  to  this  quarter,  very  probably,  that  the  monks 
of  Justinian  came.    Gibbon,  however,  boldly  asserts 
that  these  monks  were  missionaries,  who  had  pre- 
viously penetrated  to  China,  and  resided  at  Nan-kin. 

ihcliru  and  Fall,  ch.  40  } 

Skbiphus,  an  island  of  the  iEgean,  south  of  Cyth- 
aua,  and  now  Serpko.  It  was  celebrated  in  mytholo- 
gy as  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  ad- 
ventures of  Perseus,  who  changed  Polydectes,  king  of  | 
the  island,  and  his  subjects,  into  stones,  to  avenge  the  j 
wrongs  offered  to  his  mother  Danae.  (Pind.,  Pytk., 
12,  19.)  Strabo  seems  to  account  for  this  fable  from 
(he  rocky  nature  of  the  island.  (Strab.,  487.)  Pliny 
makes  ita  circuit  twelve  miles.  In  Juvenal's  time 
state-prisoners  were  sent  there  (10,  169).  The  frogs 
of  this  island  were  said  to  be  mute,  but  to  utter  their 
usual  note  when  carried  elsewhere;  and  hence  the 
proverbial  saying,  BuTpax<K  ^tpiQov  (Rana  Sen- 
fihia),  applied  to  dull  sad  silent  persons,  who  on  a  sud- 
den became  loquacious.  (Compare,  however,  the  re- 
marks of  Erasmus,  Ckil.  1,  cenl.  5,  ad.  31,  ed. 
Stepk.,  p.  1C6.) 

SaaaiNtrs,  I.  a  surname  given  to  C.  Atilius,  from 
hia  having  been  engaged  in  sowing  his  field  (serere, 
"  to  sow  )  when  intelligence  was  brought  him  of  his 
having  been  appointed  to  the  dictatorship.  (P/tn.,  18, 
4.— Perizon.,  Animadv.  Hitt.,  c.  1.— Liv  ,  3,  26. — 
Vtrg ,  Mn.,  6,  844  ) — II.  A  poet  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
to  whom  Sarpe  has  ascribed  the  eclogues  that  pasa  un- 
der the  name  of  Calpumius.  (Quasi.  Pkilolog.,  c. 
2,  p.  11,  teqq.  —  Bohr,  Getch.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p. 
803.) 

Skrtorios,  Qi'intub,  a  distinguished  Roman  grn- 
ersl,  born  at  Nursia.  He  made  his  first  campaign 
under  Caepio,  when  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  broke 
into  Gaul ;  and  he  distinguished  himself  subsequently 
ar.der  Marius,  when  the  aame  enemy  made  their  mem- 
orable irruption  into  Italy.  After  the  termination  of 
this  war  he  was  sent  as  a  legionary  tribune,  under  Did- 
tua,  into  Spain,  and  soon  gained"  for  himself  a  high 
reputation  in  this  country.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he 
was  appointed  quaestor  for  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  and  the 
Marsian  war  aoon  after  breaking  out,  and  Sertorius 
being  employed  to  levy  troops  and  provide  arms,  he 
made  himself  extremely  useful  in  that  capacity,  and 
performed  important  services  for  the  state.  On  the 
rain  of  the  Marian  party,  to  which  he  himself  belong- 
ed, Sertorius  hastened  back  to  Spain,  and  found  no 
difficulty  in  resuming  possession  of  that  province.  A  a 
soon  as  Sylla  waa  informed  of  thia  act  of  rebellion,  he 
sent  into  Spain  a  considerable  army  under  Caius  An- 
nius,  with  orders  to  crush  the  insurgent  forces.  Ser- 
torius, compelled  to  yield  to  the  powerful  force  thus 
brought  against  him,  was  induced  to  aeek  for  safety  in 
Africa.  Pursued  by  bad  fortune  even  to  the  wilds  of 
Mauritania,  be  waa  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  again 
putting  to  sea ;  but,  being  unable  to  effect  a  re- landing 
in  Spain,  be  strengthened  his  little  fleet  by  the  addi- 
tion of  some  of  the  Cilician  pirates,  and  made  a  de- 
scent upon  the  island  of  Ebuaua  (now  hica),  in  which 
Annius  had  placed  a  small  garrison.  The  lieutenant 
of  Sylla  made  haste  to  succour  this  insular  colony, 
and, sailing  to  Ebosus  with  a  strong  squadron,  waa  re- 
solved to  bring  Sertorius  to  battle.  A  storm  prevent- 
ed the  engagement ;  most  of  the  ships  were  driven 
ashore,  or  swallowed  up  in  the  waves ;  and  Sertorius, 
who  had  with  difficulty  escaped  from  the  fury  of  the 
boro  awav  with  a  few  small  vessels  for  tho 


Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and,  landing  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Bat  is,  refreshed  his  men  on  the  shores  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that,  fatigued 
bv  the  vicissitudes  of  a  hard  fortune,  and  tilled  with 


gloomy  views  of  the  future,  he  is  said  to  have  listened 
to  the  romantic  description  of  certain  sailors,  wh# 
charmed  his  cars  with  the  delights  and  peaceful  seco 
rity  of  a  group  of  happy  islands  lying  scattered  at  a 
convenient  distance  in  the  Western  see.  He  would 
have  retired  to  that  fabled  paradise,  had  not  the  Cili. 
cian  rovers,  who  preferred  a  more  enterprising  life, 
refused  to  accompany  him,  and  aailed  back  to  the 
coast  of  Africa.  Sertorius  in  like  manner  returned' 
into  the  Mediterranean,  and,  having  landed  in  Africa, 
soon  came  in  contact  with  Pacianus,  a  lieutenant  of 
Sylla's,  and,  though  greatly  inferior  in  number,  gained 
a  decisive  victory,  and  took  nearly  all  the  opposite 
army  prisoners.  The  reputation  acquired  by  this  vic- 
tory retrieved  the  affairs  of  Sertorius.  The  Lusitani- 
ana,  irritated  at  the  conduct  of  Annius,  resolved  to 
throw  off  the  yoke;  and,  inviting  the  conqueror  of  Pa- 
cianus to  asaume  the  command  of  their  army,  they 
took  the  field  against  the  deputy  of  Sylla,  and  set  thi 
whole  power  of  Rome  at  defiance.  The  most  brilliant 
success  attended  the  arms  of  Sertorius.  With  2 COO 
men,  whom  be  called  Romans  (though  of  these  700 
were  Africans),  and  an  addition  of  4000  light-armed 
Lusitanians  and  700  horse,  he  carried  on  the  war 
against  four  Roman  generals,  who  bad  120,600  foot 
6000  horse,  2000  archers  and  stingers,  and  cities  with- 
out number  under  their  command.  Of  the  officers 
opposed  to  him,  be  beat  Cotla  at  sea,  near  the  modem 
Trafalgar ;  he  defeated  Phidiua,  who  bad  the  chief 
command  Sn  Bastica,  and  killed  4000  Romana  on  the 
banks  of  the  Betis.  By  bis  quaestor  he  vanquished 
Domitius,  and  Lucius  Manliua,  proconsul  of  Huhei 
Spain ;  he  likewise  slew  Tboranius,  one  of  the  officers 
sent  against  him  by  Metellus,  and  cut  off  the  whole 
army  under  his  command.  Even  Metellua  himself, 
one  of  the  most  experienced  and  successful  generals 
of  the  age,  was  not  a  match  for  Sertorius  in  the  spe- 
cies of  warfare  which  the  Lusitanians  waged  under  his 
direction.  Constantly  changing  his  post,  and  flying 
from  one  fastness  to  another  with  a  small  body  of  ac- 
tive men,  he  cut  off  the  Romans  in  every  quarter, 
without  allowing  them  time  to  make  any  arrangement 
for  their  defence,  or  even  to  see  the  enemy  under 
whose  bends  their  numbers  were  so  rapidly  reduced. 
In  short,  he  combined  in  bis  character  all  the  activity 
and  hardiness  of  savage  life  with  the  policy  and  milita- 
ry skill  of  a  Roman  general.  Nor  did  Sertoriua  think 
it  enough  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Spaniards;  he 
also  undertook  to  establish  among  them  the  habits  and 
advantages  of  civilization.  He  taught  their  soldicra 
all  the  more  useful  parts  of  Roman  tactics  ;  he  found- 
ed schools  for  the  education  of  youth;  distinguished 
the  meritorious  by  marks  of  his  approbation;  and 
even  introduced  among  the  higher  orders  the  dress  of 
Roman  citizens.  Sertorius  possessed  unbounded  in- 
fluence over  the  minds  of  the  natives,  as  well  from 
the  high  degree  of  military  talent  which  he  displayed, 
aa  from  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  LuaiUnians 
that  he  held  secret  communion  with  Heaven.  This 
belief  arose  principally  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
being  attended  wherever  he  went  by  a  lame  white 
fawn,  which  he  led  the  rude  natives  to  believe  waa  a 
gift  from  Diana,  and  disclosed  to  him  many  important 
secrets — The  dangerous  state  of  their  affairs  in  Spain 
induced  the  Romans  to  send  Pompey  to  the  aid  of 
Metellus.  .  But  this  new  commander  proved  in  no  de- 
gree more  aucceasful  than  the  old ;  nay,  on  one  occa- 
sion, Pompey  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  city 
of  Lauron  taken  and  burned  by  Sertorius,  without 
being  able  to  render  it  any  assistance,  though  near 
enough  (to  use  the  strong  language  of  an  ancient  wri- 
ter) to  have  warmed  his  hands  at  the  flame.  At  last, 
however,  private  treachery  effected  what  the  arms  of 
open  foes  had  been  unable  to  accomplish.  Pcrpcnna, 
one  of  his  officers,  who  was  jealoua  of  his  fame  and 
tired  of  a  superior,  conspired  against  him.    At  a  ban- 
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■uci  ibe  coriipiratctt  began  to  open  their  intentions  by 
•(teaking  with  freedom  and  licentiousness  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Sertonue,  whose  age  and  character  had  hith- 
erto claimed  deference  from  others.  Perpenna  over- 
turned a  glass  of  wine  as  a  signal  to  the  real,  and  im- 
mediately Antomus,  one  of  his  officers,  stabbed  Ser- 
torius,  and  the  eismple  was  followed  by  all  the  other 
conspirators  (B.C.  73) — No  sooner  had  Perpenna  ac- 
eompliahed  his  nefarious  object,  than  he  announced 
himself  as  the  successor  of  Sertonus.  But  be  soon 
proved  as  unfit  for  the  duties  aa  lie  waa  unworthy  of 
the  honour  attached  to  that  high  office.  Pompey, 
upon  hearing  that  hia  formidable  antagonist  was  no 
more,  attacked  the  traitor,  whom  he  easily  defeated. 
He  was  taken  prisoner,  and  afterward  exocuted  as  an 
enemy  to  his  country ;  and  in  thia  way  ended  a  wat 
which  at  one  time  threatened  the  overthrow  of  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  Roman  power  in  Spain. — Of  Ser- 
loriua  it  has  justly  been  remarked,  that  his  great  quali- 
ties and  military  talenta  would  have  undoubtedly  raised 
him  to  the  first  rank  among  the  chiefs  of  his  coon- 
try,  had  he  been,  not  the  leader  of  a  party,  but  the 
commander  of  a  slate.  With  nothing  to  support  him 
but  the  resources  of  his  own  mind,  he  created  a  pow- 
erful kingdom  among  strangers,  and  defended  it  tor 
more  than  ten  yeara  against  the  arms  of  Rome,  al- 
though wielded  by  the  ablest  generals  of  his  time  ;  and 
be  displayed  public  and  private  virtues  which  would 
have  rendered  a  people  happy  under  his  rule  at  a  less 
turbulent  period.  {Pint.,  Vit.  Serlor. —  Veil.  Paterc  , 
2,  30,  teqq—Fhr.,  3,  21.  teqq.) 

SbsvilIa  Lex,  I.  it  Peennxxt  reprtundts,  by  C. 
Servilius,  the  prator,  A  U  G.  653  It  ordained  se- 
verer peoaltica  than  formerly  against  extortion  ;  and 
that  the  defendant  should  have  a  second  hearing 
(Cie.  til  Verr.,  I,  9.)—  II.  Another,  de  Judictbut,  by 
Q.  Servilius  Cstpio,  the  conaul,  A.U.C.  647.  It  di- 
vided the  right  of  judging  between  the  senators  and 
the  equitos,  a  privilege  which,  though  originally  be- 
longing to  the  senators,  had  been  taken  from  them  by 
the  Sempronian  Law,  and  given  to  the  equites,  who 
bad  exerciaed  it,  in  consequence,  for  seventeen  years. 
(Ci-  ,  Brut,  43,  teq.  —  Tac.,  Ann,  12,  60.) — HI. 
Another,  de  Civitate,  by  C.  Servilius  Glaucta,  ordained 
that  if  a  Latin  accused  a  Roman  senator  so  that  he 
was  condemned,  the  accuaer  should  be  honoured  with 
the  name  and  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citixen — IV. 
Another,  Agjaria,  by  P.  Servilius  Rullus,  the  tnbune, 
A.U  C.  690.  It  ordained  that  ten  commissioners 
should  be  created,  with  absolute  power,  for  five  years, 
over  all  the  revenue*  of  the  republic  ;  to  buy  arid  sell 
what  landa  they  saw  6t,  at  what  price  and  from  whom 
tbey  chose ;  to  distribute  them  at  pleasure  to  the  citi- 
zens ;  to  settle  new  colonies  wherever  they  judged 
proper,  and  particularly  in  Campania,  dec.  But  this 
law  was  prevented  from  being  passed  by  the  eloquence 
)f  Cicero,  who  wis  then  consul.    (Ctc.  in  Pit.,  2  ) 

StRviuos,  I.  Publius  Ahala.  a  master  of  horse  to 
.be  dictator  Cincinnatus.  When  Malius  refused  to 
ippear  before  the  dictator  to  answer  the  accusations 
which  were  brought  against  him  on  suspicion  of  his 
aspiring  to  tyranny,  Ahala  alew  him  in  the  midst  of 
the  people  whose  protection  he  claimed.  Ahala  waa 
accused  of  thia  murder,  and  banished  ;  but  this  sen- 
tence was  afterward  repealed.  He  was  raised  to  the 
dictatorship — II.  Publius,  a  proconsul  of  Asia  during 
'.he  age  of  Mithradatea.  He  conquered  fsauria,  for 
which  service  be  waa  aumamed  Isaurieus,  and  re- 
warded with  a  triumph.  (Vid.  Isauris.) — III.  Nonia- 
nua,  a  Latin  hiatorian,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Nero.  He  is  prsised  by  Qmntilian 
(10.  1,  102). 

Slavics,  I.  TullIus,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome.  The 
accounts  respecting  his  origin  are  aa  obscure  as  those 
of  any  of  his  predecessors.    The  most  ancient  and 
poetical  legend  represents  him  as  the  son  of  Ocrisis, 
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a  captive  and  slave  of  Tanaqufl,  the  wife  of  Tarqaie 
ius  Prise  us.  by  the  Lar.  or  household  god.   Later  I* 
gends  made  him  a  son  of  one  of  the  king's  clients,  and 
for  some  time  a  alave ;  or  the  son  of  a  man  of  rank 
and  power  in  one  of  the  conquered  Latin  eitie*.  who 
being  slam  in  the  war,  his  widow  was  carried  to  Komt 
in  her  pregnancy,  and  ahe  and  her  infant  son  wen 
protected  by  Ts  isquil.    Another  account  of  the  ori- 
gin of  Servius  has  been  preserved  by  a  speech  of  tot 
Emperor  Claudius,  ss  given  in  the  Etruscan  Annals 
This  speech  wss  engraved  on  a  brass  plate,  and  «m 
dug  up  at  Lyons  about  two  centuries  ago.    It  is  u>« 
preserved  in  that  city.    It  was  printed  by  Brotier  at 
the  end  of  his  edition  of  Tacitus,  end  has  been  ahe 
published  in  the  Collections  of  Inscriptions.  Claodisi 
begins  to  recount  how  often  the  form  of  goveninust 
had  been  changed,  and  even  tbe  royal  dignity  bestowed 
on  foreigners.    Then  he  says  of  Servius  Toll  ins,  "Ac- 
cording to  our  Annals,  he  waa  the  eon  of  the  captne 
Ocnsia  ;  but  if  we  follow  the  Tuscans,  he  «a*  tbe 
faithful  follower  of  Catlea  Vibenna,  and  shared  all 
his  fortunes.    At  last,  quitting  Etruna  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  army  which  had  served  under  Celts,  be 
went  to  Rome,  and  occupied  the  Carlian  Hill,  giritig 
it  that  name  after  Ins  former  commander.   He  ex- 
changed his  Tuscan  name,  Mastama,  for  a  Roman  one, 
obtained  tbe  kingly  power,  and  employed  it  10  the  great 
advantage  of  the  elate."  (Nieb  .  Ron  Hut,  vol.  1,  p. 
381 . ) — A II  accounts,  however,  represent  him  as  enjoy- 
ing the  favour  of  Tarquin  and  bis  queen,  as  having 
married  the  daughter  of  that  monarch,  and  obtaining  the 
throne  in  a  great  measure  by  the  judicious  manage- 
ment of  the  latter.    It  would  seem  as  if  Servius  hod 
in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  encountered  the 
opposition  of  the  patricians.    He  is  aaid  not  to  hare 
allowed  any  interregnum,  or  to  have  permitted  tbe  tin- 
ate  to  lake  the  lead  in  bis  election  to  the  sovereignty; 
but,  aa  be  had  already  acted  as  king  before  the  death 
of  Tarquimus  was  publicly  known,  to  have  made  a  di- 
rect application,  without  any  other  preliminary  f«ro- 
cess,  to  the  eomitia  eunala,  and  to  have  been  by  them 
invealed  with  the  powers  of  former  kings.    The  only 
historical  conclusion  which  can  be  di^Jucrd  frofn  these 
incidental  notices  is,  that  a  contest  baa  oegon  be- 
tween the  kings  and  the  patrician  body,  in  which  the 
kings  deemed  it  their  soundest  policy  to  diminish  the 
power  of  the  patricians,  in  order  to  maintain  their  own. 
But  as  no  direct  diminution  of  their  power  couW  hare 
been  attempted  without  exciting  an  immediate  insur- 
rection, it  was  deemed  expedient  by  these  kings  to 
raise  a  counterbalancing  power  in  'the  state,  which, 
having  received  its  existence  from  them,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  lend  them  aid  in  repressing  the  exorbitant 
power  of  the  patrician  body,  combined  with  their  he- 
reditary privileges.    Thst  Servius  was  a  fnend  of  the 
peoplo,  and  that  the  patricians  hsted  end  plotted  against 
him,  appears  from  a  passage  of  Festus  :  "  PtUncxut 
Vteut  Roma  dictut  eo  quod  tin  peUricii  kmbtUttruii, 
jubenle  Scrvio  Tullio,  ut,  ti  quid  molirentur  advertm 
tpnim,  ex  loeit  tuperioribut  oppnmerenturV  Indeed, 
it  might  be  indirectly  gathered  from  the  statement  of 
Livy  (1,  44),  that  he  chose  his  habitation  on  the  Es- 
quiline,  for  that  waa  tbe  plebeian  quarter.  (Dip*. 
Hal,  4,  13.)    The  government  of  Semos  Tollies 
was,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  sort  of  revolution  The 
organic  changes  ascribed  to  him  can  hardly  be  con- 
ceived of,  as  projected  under  any  but  republican  ksti- 
tulions.    At  all  events,  they  seem  lo  have  paved  the 
way  for  tbe  republic.    Servius  prepared  hia  constita 
tional  innovations  by  a  division  of  land  and  of  building 
ground  for  habitations  to  the  poor.    Hi*  constitution, 
however,  had  no  resemblance  to  a  pure  democracy 
Property  was  adopted  as  the  standard  for  apportion;^ 
the  public  contributiona  and  franchise  ;  and  on  thu 
principle  his  famoua  division  into  claaaes  was  based 
When  it  is  considered  that  out  of  a  hundred  and 
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eighty-nine  (or  ninety-three)  centuries,  the  first  class 
slone  contained  eighty,  to  which  must  be  added  the 
eighteen  centuries  of  equites,  and  that  the  last  class  had 
either  only  one  voice  or  none  at  all,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  Scrvius,  if  in  effect  he  made  this  arrangement, 
substituted  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  for  the  former  pa- 
trician preponderance  in  the  curia.  As  in  these  times 
the  property  of  land  was  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands 
of  the  patricians,  they  of  course  retained  preponder- 
ance in  the  new  aristocracy  likewise.    But  this  was 
ac:dental,  and  soon  ceased  to  be  the  case. — The  war- 
like undertakings  of  Servius  were  principally  directed 
against  the  Etrurians.    He  is  said  to  have  carried  on 
war,  for  twenty  years,  with  the  cititensof  Veii,  Caere, 
Tarquinii,  and,  lastly,  with  the  collective  force  of  the 
Etruscans,  till  all  allowed  the  pre-eminence  of  Rome 
and  her  king. — Scrvius  enlarged  the  city,  so  as  to 
bring  within  its  compass  tho  Viminal  and  Esquiline 
Hills ;  he  finished  the  work  begun  by  Tarquinius,  by 
building  the  walls  of  the  city  of  hewn  stone ;  and,  for 
the  purpose  of  consolidating  more  firmly  the  union  of 
the  races  of  which  the  nation  was  composed,  he  erect- 
ed the  temple  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine  Hill,  which  was 
to  be  the  chief  abode  of  the  Latin  population  recently 
brought  to  Rome. — The  horrible  tale  of  tbe  last  Tar- 
quin'a  accession  to  the  throne  might  be  regarded  as 
incredible,  were  it  not  that  Italian  history  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  affords  us  many  similar  examples.    The  nar- 
rative in  question  is  as  follows:  The  two  daughters 
of  Sarvius  were  married  to  the  two  sons  of  the  elder 
Tarquin.    The  one  murdered  her  husband  Aruns,  and 
her  sister,  with  tho  aid  of  the  other  son  of  Tarquin, 
•nd  pav«d  the  way  to  the  throne  for  herself  and  her 
new  husband  by  the  murder  of  her  father. — The  per- 
sonal existence  of  Servius  Tullius  is  regarded  by 
many  recent  writers  as  involved  in  considerable  doubt. 
The  constitution  of  the  classes  and  centuries  is  as 
real  as  Magna  Charts,  or  the  Bill  of  Rights,  in  Eng- 
.iah  history  ,  yet  its  pretended  author  seems  scarcely 
■  more  historical  personage  than  King  Arthur.  We 
do  not  jven  know  with  certainty  his  name  or  his  race  ; 
•till  less  can  we  trust  the  pretended  chronology  of  the 
common  story.    The  last  three  reigns,  according  to 
Livy,  occupied  a  space  of  107  years ;  yet  the  king, 
who,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  is  expelled  in  mature, 
but  not  in  declining  age,  is  the  ecn  of  tbe  king  who 
ascends  the  throne  a  grown  man,  in  the  vigour  of  life, 
at  the  beginning  of  it :  Servius  marries  the  daughter 
of  Tarquinius  a  short  time  before  he  is  made  king,  yet 
immediately  after  his  accession  he  is  the  father  of  two 
grown-up  daughters,  whom  he  marries  to  the  brothers 
of  his  own  wife.    Tbe  sons  of  Ancus  Marcius  wait  pa- 
tiently eight-and-lhirty  years,  and  then  murder  Tar- 
quinius to  obtain  a  throne  which  they  had  seen  him  so 
long  quietly  occupy.    Still,  then,  we  are,  in  a  manner, 
upon  enchanted  ground  ;  the  unreal  and  tbe  real  are 
strangely  mixed  up  together  ;  but,  although  some  real 
elements  exist,  yet  the  general  picture  before  us  is  a 
mere  fantasy  :  single  trees  and  buildings  may  be  cop- 
ied from  nature,  but  their  grouping  is  ideal,  and  they 
are  placed  in  the  midst  of  fairy  palaces  and  fairy  be- 
ings, whose  originals  this  earth  never  witnessed.  (Lit., 
1,  41,  seqq. — Hetkerington's  History  of  Rome,  p.  23, 
$eqq. — Arnold's  Roman  History ;  vol.  1,  p.  48,  stqq.) 
—  II.  Sulpitius  Rufus,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist  and 
statesman,  descended  from  an  illustrious  family.  He 
waa  contemporary  with  Cicero,  and  probably  born  about 
•  century  B.C.    He  cultivated  polite  literature  from  a 
very  early  period,  especially  philosophy  and  poetry. 
At  an  early  age  he  appeared  as  a  pleader  at  the  bar. 
In  conrequence  of  a  reproof  received  from  Quintus  Mu- 
cius,  an  eminent  lawyer,  grounded  upon  his  ignorance 
of  the  law,  he  applied  himself  with  great  industry  to 
legal  studies,  and  became  one  of  tbe  most  eminent 
Uwvers  of  Rime.    Cicero  highly  commends  his  legal 
knowledge.    Sulpitius  passed  through  the  various  civil 


j  offices  of  the  Roman  state,  and  was  consul  B.C.  61. 
Cesar  made  him  governor  of  Acbaia  after  the  battU 
of  Pharsalia ;  but,  when  that  chief  was  taken  off,  Sul- 
pitius returned  to  Rome,  and  acted  with  the  republi- 
can party.  He  died  in  the  camp  of  Antony,  under  tbe 
walls  of  Modena,  having  beeq  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
that  leader  from  the  Roman  senate.  Cicero,  in  bjs 
9th  Philippic,  pleads  for  a  brazen  statue  to  bo  erected 
to  Sulpitius,  which  honour  was  grunted  by  the  senate. 
—  III.  Honoratus  Maurus,  a  learned  gTammanan  in 
the  age  of  Arcadius  and  Honorios.  He  has  left  Latin 
commentaries  upon  Virgil,  still  extant.  These  are, 
however,  considered  rather  as  a  collection  of  ancient 
remarks  and  criticisms  on  the  poet  than  as  composed 
by  himself.  They  contain  many  valuable  notices  of 
the  geography  and  arts  of  antiquity.  These  commen- 
taries are  found  annexed  to  some  of  the  older  editions 
of  Virgil.  They  are  most  correctly  given  in  the  edi- 
tion of  Virgil  by  Burmann,  Amst ,  1746,  4  vols.  4to. 

SisosTtus,  a  celebrated  king  of  Egypt,  whose  era 
will  be  considered  in  the  course  of  the  present  article. 
According  to  the  common  account,  his  father  ordered 
all  the  children  in  his  dominions  who  were  born  on  the 
same  day  with  him  to  be  publicly  educated,  and  to  pas* 
their  youth  in  the  company  of  his  son.    This  plan  suc- 
ceeded fully,  and  Sesostris,  on  attaining  to  manhood, 
saw  himself  surrounded  by  a  number  of  faithful  min- 
isters and  active  warriors,  whose  education  and  inti- 
macy with  their  prince  rendered  them  inseparably  de- 
voted to  his  interest.    When  Sesostris,  after  achiev- 
ing several  brilliant  conquests  as  his  father's  lieuten- 
ant, had  auccecded  bis  parent  on  the  throne,  he  became 
ambitious  of  military  lame,  and,  after  he  had  divided 
his  kingdom  into  36  different  districts  or  nomes,  he 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  to  make  the 
conquest  of  the  world.    Libya,  ^Ethiopia,  Arabia,  with 
all  the  islands  of  the  Red  Sea,  were  conquered,  and 
the  victorious  monarch  marched  through  Asia,  and 
penetrated  farther  into  the  East  than  the  conqueroi 
of  Darius.    He  also  invaded  Europe,  and  subdued 
the  Thracians ;  and,  that  the  fame  of  his  conquests 
might  long  survive  him,  he  placed  columns  and  im- 
ages in  tho  several  provinces  he  had  subdued ;  and, 
many  ages  after,  inscriptions  were  still  to  be  seen 
commemorating  his  conquests.    At  his  return  home 
the  monarch  employed  bis  lime  in  encouraging  the 
fine  arts,  and  in  improving  the  revenues  of  his  king- 
dom.   He  erected  one  hundred  temples  to  tho  god? 
for  the  victories  be  had  obtained,  and  mounds  of  earth 
were  heaped  up  in  several  parts  of  Egypt,  where 
cities  were  built  for  the  reception  of  the  inhabitants 
during  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.    After  a  long  and 
glorious  reign,  Sesostris,  now  grown  old  and  infirm, 
is  said  to  have  destroyed  himself.    (Diod.  Sic.,  1, 
53,  seqq.)  —  Such  is  the  common  legend  relative  to  _ 
this  celebrated  king  and  conqueror :  the  hero  of  Cham- 
pollion's  system,  as  of  all  early  Egyptian  history,  and, 
if  we  are  to  believo  Diodorus,  of  their  poetry,  the  Se- 
sostris of  Herodotus,  the  Scsoosis  of  Diodorus,  the 
Sethos  of  Manetho,  the  Rbamses  the  Great  of  tbe 
monuments,  he  appears  at  the  head  of  the  nineteenth 
dynasty  as  the  greatest  of  the  Theban  kings.  Every- 
where this  mighty  monarch  stsnds  forth  in  prominent 
grandeur.    Before  and  in  the  temples  of  the  Southern 
Tpsambul,  no  less  than  in  Thebes  and  in  the  ruins  o! 
Memphis,  his  colossal  statues  appear  stamped,  Cham- 
pollion  asserts,  with  the  reality  of  portraiture.    In  al- 
most every  temple,  up  to  the  confines  of  .Ethiopia, 
his  deeds  and  triumphs  are  wrought  in  relief  and 
painting.    The  greater  part  of  the  celebrated  obelisks 
either  are  inscribed  to  him  or  besr  bis  record.  That 
of  the  Lateran  has  been  long  known  (from  the  curious 
interpretation  of  it  in  Ammianus  Marcellinus)  to  be- 
long to  a  King  Rameses ;  one  side  of  Cleopatra's  Nee- 
dle is  occupied  with  his  deeds ;  and,  besides  his  le- 
gends in  tho  ruins  of  Luxor  and  Carnac,  tho  immense 
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edifice  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  which  corre- 
•poods  with  tingular,  if  not  perfect,  exactness  lo  tbe 
magnificent  palace  of  Osyrnaiidyas  described  by  Dio- 
Jorus.  is  so  covered  with  his  legends  as  to  be  named 
by  Champollion,  without  the  least  hesitation,  the 
Rhamescion— The  date  of  the  accession  of  Scaostris, 
aa  tbe  bead  of  tbe  nineteenth  dynasty,  is  of  great  im- 
portance, but,  like  ail  such  points,  involved  in  much 
difficulty.  M.  Champollion  Figeac,  by  an  ingenious 
argumen*  deduced  from  the  celebrated  Solhic  period 
V  1460  yeara,  reckoned  according  to  data  furnished 
by  Censorinus,  and  a  well- known  fragment  of  Theon 
of  Alexandra,  makes  out  the  date  of  1473  B.C.  Dr. 
Young  assumes  1434.  Mr.  Mure  maintains  that  it 
cannot  be  placed  higher  than  1410,  nor  lower  than 
1400  (Remarks  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Egyptian 
Dvmttiea,  Land.,  1829.)  M.  Champollion  rigeac'a 
argument  ia  unsatisfactory,  and  chiefly  from  the  un- 
certainty of  Guns  the  reign  of  Menophres,  which  ia  the 
basis  of  the  whole  system,  and  which  is  altogether  a 
gratuitous  assumption.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
qui  »tion  may  be  brought  to  a  abort,  if  not  precise,  con- 
clusion. The  first  date  which  approximates  to  cer- 
tainty is  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Seaac  or  Se- 
soncbosis  ;  tbe  brat  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty,  in 
the  ytsr  971,  or,  at  the  earliest,  975  B  C.  What, 
then,  was  tbe  intervening  time  between  this  event  and 
the  accession  of  tbe  nineteenth  dynasty  1  Tbe  reigna 
of  the  three  series,  aa  given  by  Mr.  Mure  from  the  va- 
rious authorities,  stand  thus  :  and  fust  from  Eoscbius 
in  the  Latin  text  of  Jerome :  " 


NNm-trcnih  Dynasty 
Twentieth  « 


Ada  lists  of  captors  of  Jerusalem  . 


178 
ISO 

809 
971 

1473 


Next  from  Euaebius,  according  to  the  Greek  text 


(Synct-ilu 


iligcr)  : 


Nineteenth  Dynasty 
Twentieth 
Twenty  flrst  " 


205  (101) 

178 

ISO 

To 

971 


1481 

Next  from  Eusebius,  according  to  the  Armenian  text : 

Nineteenth  Dynasty  1M 

Twentieth      "  171 

Twenty-Srst   "  130 


«     Next  from  Africanus  (Syncellus) : 

Nineteenth  Dynssty  . 
Twentieth 

Twenty  dm   «  . 


971 
1467 


210 
135 
ISO 

475 
971 


And,  lastly,  from  the  Old  Chrox  cle : 

Nineteenth  Dynasty       ....  194 

Twentieth     "  JW 

Twenty-Am  -  191 

%dd  971 

1*14 

The  question  resolves  itself  into  the  relative  degrees  of 
weight  attached  to  Africanus,  Eusebius,  or  the  Old 
Chronicle,  aa  to  the  reign  of  the  Twentieth  Dynaaty. 
It  should  be  observed,  that  there  may  be  five  years  of 
error  in  the  date  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  it 
is  uncertain  at  what  period  in  the  reign  of  Seaac  that 
1234 


j  event  took  piace.  M.  Champollion  Figeac's  date,  the** 
fore,  for  different  reasons  from  his  own,  is  as  prefab's* 
as  any  other. — Ancient  history  is  full  of  the  Uv-.rr.pbi 
of  this  Egyptian  Alexander :  was  it  the  echo  of  native 
legends,  either  poetical,  or,  if  his'.Drrsl.  embellished 
by  nationsl  vanity,  or  containing  r^usuntial  truth! 
The  memorable  passage  in  Tacitus *  at  once  tbe  most 
brief  and  the  fullest  statement  of  ihe  glories  of  his 
reign.    On  the  visit  of  Germanicus  to  Thebes,  the 
elder  of  the  priests,  interpreting  the  inscriptions  in  his 
native  language,  related  to  the  wondering  Roman  the 
forces,  the  conquests  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe,  and 
the  tribute  levied  by  tbe  Great  Rbamses.  {Taahu, 
Ann  .  2,  60  )—  Let  us  trace  this  Uric  of  conquest, 
which  appeared  so  vast,  and  perhaps  romantc,  is  is 
have  induced  those  writers  who,  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  were  for  resolving  all  history,  mythology, 
and  religion  into  astronomy,  upon  grounds  rather  more 
plausible  than  usual,  to  consider  the  great  king  of 
Egypt  no  more  tban  a  mythological  personification  of 
"  the  giant  that  reioicelh  to  run  bis  course  from  one 
end  of  Heaven  to  the  other."  The  first  conquest  gen- 
erally attributed  lo  Sesostris  is  ^Ethiopia.    Some  wri- 
ters, indeed,  make  him  commence  with  a  maritime 
expedition  against  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia  ;  but  tike 
most  probable  account  slates  that,  either  during  Lis 
father's  life  or  after  his  own  accession,  be  led  tbe  tri- 
umphant banners  of  Egypt  along  the  whole  course  of 
the  Nile  to  the  sacred  Meroe.    He  conquered,  says 
Diodorus.  the  southern  ^Ethiopians,  and  forced  them 
to  pay  tribute,  ebony,  gold,  ana  elephants'  teeth.  No- 
where do  the  monuments  so  strikingly  illustrate  the 
history.    In  the  Nubian  temples,  representations  of 
the  victories  of  this  great  king  line  the  walls.   One  at 
Kalahsche  bss  been  described  with  great  spirit  by 
Heeren,  from  Gau's  engravings.    It  represents  a  na- 
ked queen  with  ber  children  imploring  tbe  mercy  of 
the  conqueror.    Now,  though  female  sovereigns  were 
rarely  known  in  Egypt,  in  ..Ethiopia  they  were  com- 
mon.  Even  at  a  late  period,  the  Candate  of  the  Acts 
will  occur  to  every  reader.    Besides  the  queen,  there 
are  tbe  spoils  at  the  feet  of  the  cooqoeror,  what  seems 
to  be  ivory,  with  golden  ingots,  ana  huge  logs  of  eb- 
ony.   We  proceed  on  our  course,  first  remarking  a 
fact  which,  if  we  remember  rightly,  has  escaped  the 
notice  of  Heeren,  that  the  career  of  Sesostns  is  led 
precisely  along  the  line  on  which  be  has  traced,  with 
so  much  ingenuity  and  research,  the  road  of  ancient 
commerce.    It  might  almost  seem  that  the  conqueror 
followed  tbe  track  of  the  caravan  or  fleet,  to  plunder 
or  make  himself  master  of  the  successive  centres  or 
cmporia  of  commerce,  and  of  the  different  countries 
from  which  the  richest  articles  of  traffic  weie  sent 
forth.    The  first  step,  as  stated,  was  the  subjugation 
of  ^Ethiopia,  the  next  of  Africa  to  the  west :  of  this, 
it  is  true,  we  have  but  an  indifferent  voucher,  that  of 
a  Latin  poet,  and  one,  in  general,  more  to  be  suspected 
of  tumid  hyperbole  than  his  brethren,  namely,  Lucan. 
(Venit  ad  oecasum,  mundvjue  extrema  Scsostru,  10, 
276.)  Still,  aomc  extensive  subjugation  of  the  Libyan 
tribes  may  be  aasumed  without  much  hesitation.  The 
wild  animals  of  the  desert  are  perpetually  led  in  the 
triumphs  of  the  Egyptians — the  antelopes,  the  apes, 
the  giraffes,  and  the  ostriches.— Arabia,  to  the  oUer 
world,  was  the  land  of  wonder  and  of  wealth.  From 
tbe  Hebrew  prophets,  who  delighted  to  dwell  on  "the 
gifts  to  be  brought  from  Arabia  and  Saba/'  to  the  la- 
test Greek  and  Latin  poeta,  the  geographer  Dicnysioa 
and  the  luxuriant  Nonnus,  tbe  riches  and  marvels  of 
the  land  and  people  are  perpetually  displayed.  Arabs 
the  Bleased,  either  producing  or  possessing  the  car- 
rying trade  of  those  costly  spices  and  incenses  wbkt 
were  so  prodigally  used  in  Egypt  in  embvbnmg  the 
dead  and  worshipping  the  gods,  would  naturally  U  a* 
object  of  ambition  to  an  Egyptian  conqueror.  Ac- 
cordingly, even  before  the  triumphant  career  of  Rhim 
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tea  the  Great,  curiooe  vestiges  of  Egyptian  conquest 
in  the  Arabian  peninsula  have  been  brought  to  light, 
and  Arabah  (the  Red  Earth)  is  described  as  under  the 
feet  of  Rameses  Mciamoun,  in  one  of  those  curious 
representations  of  his  conquests  said  to  line  the  walla 
at  Medinet-Abou.   It  was  on  a  height  overlooking  the 
o arrow  strait  which  divides  Africa  from  Arabia  that 
s,  according  to  Sirs  bo,  erected  one  of  his  col- 
The  wan  between  the  later  Abyssinian  kings 
snd  the  sovereigns  of  Yemen,  in  the  centuries  prece- 
ding Mohammed,  may  illustrate  these  conquests.  The 
hatred  or  terror  of  the  sea  attributed  to  the  later 
Egyptians  was  either  unknown  to  or  disdained,  as  the 
monuments  clearly  prove,  by  the  great  Theban  kings ; 
more  than  one  regular  naval  engagement,  as  well  aa 
descents  from  invading  fleets,  being  represented  in 
the  sculptures.  On  the  Red  Sea,  Sesostris,  according 
to  history,  fitted  out  a  navy  of  four  hundred  sail ;  but 
whither  did  he  or  his  admirals  sail  ?    Did  tbey  com- 
mit themselves  to  the  trade-winds,  and  boldly  stretch 
across  towards  the  land  of  gold  and  spice !  Are  some 
of  the  hill-forts  represented  in  the  sculptures  those  of 
India  *    Did  his  triumphant  arms  pasa  the  Ganges  t 
Do  the  Indisn  hunches  on  the  cattle,  noticed  by  Mr. 
Hamilton,  confirm  the  legond  so  constantly  repeated 
of  bis  conquests  in  thst  land  of  ancient  fable  '.  Or, 
according  to  the  modeat  account  of  Herodotus,  did 
they  cosst  cautiously  along,  and  put  back  when  they 
encountered  aome  formidable  aboala  1    Did  they  fol- 
low the  course  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  assail  the  rising 
monarchies  of  the  Assyrians  and  Medea,  or  press  on 
to  that  great  kingdom  of  Bactrie,  which  dimly  arises 
amid  the  gloom  of  the  earliest  ages,  the  native* place 
of  Zoroaster,  and  the  cradle  of  the  Magian  religion  1 
Champollion  boldly  names  Assyrians,  Mcdes,  and 
Da  ct  nans  as  exhibited  on  the  monuments ;  but  the 
strange  and  barbarous  appellations  which  be  has  read, 
as  far  as  we  remember,  boar  no  resemblance  to  those 
of  any  of  the  Oriental  tribea  ;  earlier  travellers,  how- 
ever, have  observed  thst  the  features,  costume,  and 
arms  of  toe  nations  with  which  the  Egyptians  join 
battle  axe  clearly  Asiatic  ;  the  long,  flowing  robes,  the 
line  of  face,  the  beards,  the  shields,  in  many  respects 
are  remarkably  similar  to  those  on  tho  Babylonian  cyl- 
inders and  the  sculptures  of  Persepolis.    "The  do- 
minions of  Sesostris,"  our  legend  proceeds,  "  spreads 
over  Armenia  and  Aaia  Minor.   His  images  were  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  one  on  the  road 
between  Epliesus  and  Phocea,  and  another  between 
Smyrna  and  Sardis.    They  were  five  palms  high, 
armed  in  the  Egyptian  and  Elhiopisn  manner,  and 
held  a  javelin  in  one  hand  and  a  bow  in  the  other ; 
across  the  breast  ran  a  line,  with  an  inscription : 
*  This  region  I  conquered  by  my  strength  {lit.  my 
shoulders).'  They  were  mistaken  for  statues  of  Mem- 
non."    This  universal  conqueror  spread  his  dominion 
into  Europe ;  but  Thrace  waa  the  limit  of  his  victo- 
ries.   On  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Euxine  he  left,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  a  part  of  his  army,  the  ances- 1 
tors  of  the  circumcised  people,  the  Colchisns.  But 
his  most  formidable  enemies  were  the  redoubted 
Scythiaoj.    Pliny  and  other  later  writers  assert  that 
be  waa  vanquished  by  them,  and  (led.    But  Egyptian 
pride  cither  disguised  or  had  reason  to  deny  the  defeat 
of  her  hero.  There  is  a  striking  story  in  Herodotus,  that 
when  the  victorious  Darius  commsnded  thst  his  statue 
should  take  the  place  of  that  of  Sesostris,  the  priests 
boldly  interfered,  and  asserted  the  superiority  of  tbeir 
monarch,  who  bad  achieved  what  Darius  had  in  vain  at- 
tempted. U*s  subjugation  of  the  Scyth'ans. — Are  we 
then  to  dismiss  eX  this  long  history  oi  triumphs  and 
conquests  into  the  regions  of  mythic  or  allegoric  legend  t 
Are  we  to  consider  it  the  pure  creation  or  the  monstrous 
exaggeration  of  national  vanity  1  to  resolve  it  into  the 
audacious  mendacity  of  the  priest  or  the  licensed  fiction 
of  the  bard  t    A  pnori,  there  is  nothing  improbable  in 
7  Q 


the  existence  of  one  or  of  s  line  of  Egyptian  conquest 
ors :  Egypt  was  as  likely  to  send  forth  "  its  mighty 
hunter,  whose  game  was  man,"  as  Assyria,  Persia, 
Macedonia,  Arabia,  or  Tartary.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  the  uniform  testimony  of  ancient  history,  an- 
cient tradition,  and  existing  monuments.  Egyptian 
history  is  reported  to  us  by  every  ancient  author, 
Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Manetho,  Strabo,  and  is  assu- 
redly deserving  of  as  much  credit  ss  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  the  OrientsI  snnsls,  which  bear  the  name  of 
Berosus  or  Sancboniathon,  or  the  traditions  preserved 
by  more  modern  antiquaries.  The  only  history  which 
approximalea  to  this  period  is  that  of  tho  Bible,  snd 
this  we  shall  presently  consider.  How  far  the  general 
tradition  may  be  traced  to  Egypt  as  its  sole  fountain- 
head,  may  be  doubted ;  there  is  some  semblance  of  a 
connexion  with  Scythian  tradition  preserved  in  Justin 
and  Jomandes;  in  the  former  we  find  the  name  of  a 
Scythian  king  contemporary  with  Sesostris.  But  the 
monuments  which  cover  the  walls  of  the  Nubian  cit- 
ies, more  particularly  of  Thebes,  afford  the  strongest 
confirmation  to  the  extenaive  conquests  of  one  or  more 
of  the  mighty  Pharaohs.  1'bese  monuments,  entirely 
independent,  it  must  be  remembered,  of  the  interpre- 
tations of  their  legends  by  Champollion,  represent  bat- 
tles and  sieges,  combats  by  land  and  sea,  in  countries 
apparently  not  African,  againat  nations  which  have 
every  character  of  remote,  probably  Asiatic  races. 
There  are  rivers  which  cannot  be  the  Nile  ;  fortresses 
which,  in  their  local  character,  seem  totally  unlike 
those  of  the  districts  bordering  on  Egypt. — But  how  is 
it  that  the  sacred  writings  preserve  a  profound  silence 
on  all  the  invasions,  conquests,  and  triumphs  of  this 
Egyptian  Alexander,  or,  if  Champollion  is  to  be  cred- 
ited, this  race  of  Alexanders t  We  must  take  up  the 
question  of  tho  connexion  between  the  sacred  and 
Egyptian  history  at  an  earlier  period.  On  this  inter- 
esting inquiry  two  writers,  M.  Coquerel,  a  Protestant, 
and  M.  Greppo,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine,  have  en- 
tered with  much  candour  and  ingenuity  To  what  pe- 
riod in  the  Egyptian  history  is  the  Mosaic  Exodua 
to  be  assigned !  This  question  seems  to  have  been 
debated,  if  we  may  so  speak,  on  the  scene  of  action 
among  the  Jewiah  and  Grecian  writers  in  Alexandres. 
The  fact  waa  universally  admitted,  though  the  chro- 
nology was  warmly  contested;  as  to  the  fact,  it  may 
be  fearlessly  asserted  that  the  Mosaic  record,  inde- 
pendent of  its  religious  sanction,  has  generally  as  high 
a  claim  to  the  character  of  authenticity  and  credibility 
as  any  ancient  document ;  he  who  should  reject  it 
would  not  merelv  expose  his  own  sincerity  as  a  be- 
liever in  revealed  religion,  but  his  judgment  aa  a  phil- 
osophical historian.  Nor  can  we  read  the  histories  of 
Diodorus,  or  Tacitus,  or  the  treatise  of  Joscphus 
against  Apion,  without  clearly  seeing  that  the  Egyp- 
tian historians,  however  they  might  disfigure,  no  doubt 
did  notice  the  servitude  and  the  escape  of  the  Israel- 
ites from  Egypt.  But  both  this  and  the  chronological 
question  were  carried  on  with  the  blinding  feelings  of 
national  pride  and  animosity  on  each  side,  and  it  is  far 
from  likely  that  we  should  disenUngle  the  web  which 
has  thus  been  ravelled,  nor  can  we  expect  to  receive 
any  direct  information  on  this  subject  from  the  mon- 
uments. One  pious  writer  has  taken  alarm  at  ibis  si- 
lence ;  but  sorely  without  much  reason,  for  the  monu- 
ments almost  excluaively  belong  to  Upper  Egypt ; 
nor  does  a  proud  nation  inscribe  on  its  enduring  sculp- 
tures its  losses  and  calamities ;  it  is  the  victorious, 
not  the  discomfited,  monarch  whose  deeds  are  hewn 
in  stone. — Both  M.  Coquerel  snd  M.  Greppo  adopt 
the  common  Usherisn  date,  1491,  for  the  Exodua. 
Now,  though  this  date  ia  as  probable  ss  any  other,  we 
cannot  think  it  certain:  The  great  variation  of  t  hro- 
nologista  on  thia  point  ia  well  known;  nor  is  any 
question  of  biblical  criticism  more  open  to  fsir  debate 
than  the  authentic  ty  of  the  text  of  1  Kings,  6,  1,  the 
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basis  or  this  calculation.  Our  authora  likewiae  adopt 
M.  Champollion  Figeac'e  date,  1473,  for  the  access- 
ion of  Sesostris,  and  the  common  term  of  two  t.an- 
drcd  and  fifteen  years  for  the  residence  of  the  Israel- 
itea  in  EgypV  Joseph  might  thua  hare  been  aold  under 
Mcerie ;  Jacob  and  hia  family  entered  Egypt  under  bia 
successor,  Miphre-Thoutmosis,  and  departed  in  the 
third  year  of  Amenophia  Rhamaca,  father  of  Seaoatna. 
Several  cunoua  incidental  pointa  make  in  favour  of  this 
•yaterc.  At  a  period  aaaigned  to  the  ministry  of  Jo- 
aeph,  clearly,  the  native  pnncea  were  on  the  throne ; 
the  prioathood  were  in  honour  and  power,  particularly 
tho«*!  of  Phre.  The  obeliak  raised  by  Maris  Miphra, 
at  Heliopoln,  will  be  remembered :  hia  son  likewiae 
bore  the  title  of  Miphrc,  Now  Joaeph  waa  married  to 
the  daughter  of  Pel-e-phre,  the  pnett  of  Phre,  at  On  or 
Heliopolia.  At  this  period,  loo,  the  ahepherda  were  re* 
cenilv  expelled,  and,  therefore,  an  "  abomination  to  tbe 
Egyptians,"  and  the  land  of  Goahen  waa  vacant  by 
their  expulsion.  Diodorus,  it  may  be  observed,  gives 
•even  generationa  between  Maens  and  Seaoatna,  which, 
at  three  for  a  century,  amounts  nearly  to  the  date  of 
the  residence  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  penod  tbe  race  of  Rhamaea  ascended 
the  throne ;  and  Raamscs  la  the  name  of  one  of  the 
cities  built  by  the  oppressed  Israelites.  Such  are  the 
cunoua  incidental  illustrations  of  thia  aystem,  the  same, 
we  may  observe,  with  that  of  Usher  and  Bishop  Cum- 
berland ;  but  we  must  not  dissemble  the  difficulties. 
The  Exodus,  according  to  the  dates  adopted,  took 

Clace  aeventeen  years  before  the  death  of  Amenophia ; 
e,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  the  Pharaoh  drowned 
in  tbe  Red  Sea ;  a  difficulty  rendered  still  more  start- 
ling by  the  vory  intereating  description  of  the  aepul- 
chral  cave  of  thia  Amenophia  V.  by  Champollion,  and 
which  seems  clearly  to  intimate  that  thia  Pharaoh  re- 
posed with  his  ancestors  in  the  splendid  excavation 
of  Biban-el-Malook.  Here,  however,  M.  Greppo  movea 
a  previous  question. — Have  we  distinct  authority  in 
the  Hebrew  Script  urea  for  the  death  of  Pharaoh? 
fn  tbe  contemporary  descriptions  it  is  the  boat,  the 
chariots,  the  horaemcn  of  Pharaoh  which  are  swal- 
lowed up ;  and  there  ia  no  expression  that  intimates, 
with  any  degree  of  clcarncsa,  the  death  of  the  mon- 
arch ;  the  earliest  "apparently  expreaa  authority  for 
the  death  of  the  king  is  a  poetic  passage  in  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-sixth  Psalm  (v.  15),  which  is  gen- 
erally considered  to  have  been  written  after  the  cap- 
tivity, and  even  thia  may,  perhaps,  bear  a  different 
construction.  There  ia  a  second  difficulty  still  mora 
formidable. — The  scene  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  ia  un- 
doubtedly laid  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  seems  to  fix  the 
residence  of  the  kings  in  some  part  of  the  northern  re- 
gion ;  but  it  seems  equally  clear  that  Thebes  was  the 
usual  dwelling-place  of  this  Ammonian  race  of  sover- 
eigns. Tradition  agrees  with  the  general  impression 
of  the  narrative ;  it  hovers  between  Tania  and  Mem- 
phis, with  a  manifest  predilection  for  the  former.  The 
Tannic  branch  of  the  Nile  ia  said  to  be  that  on  which 
Moses  waa  exposed;  and  the  "wonders  in  the  held 
of  Zoan"  indicate  the  aame  scenes  on  much  higher  au- 
thority. The  LXX.  and  the  Cbatdce  paraphraat  ren- 
der Zoan  by  Tania.  We  are  aware  that  Champollion 
will  not  "  bear  a  rival  near  the  throne"  of  hia  magnifi- 
cent Pharaohs,  and  other  opponents  may  object  the 
M  all  Egypt"  of  the  Scriptures.  As  to  the  latter  ob- 
ject ioc,  r.  may  certainly  be  questioned  whether  "  all 
Egypt  *  included  the  Thebatd ;  but  if  Champollion 
(were  we  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  a  collateral  dy- 
nasty and  a  second  kingdom,  at  this  period,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  region)  ahould  urge  the  improb- 
ability that  conquering  sovereigns  like  Horus,  Man- 
douee,  or  especially  Ramcacs  Mciamoun,  would  en- 
dure the  independence  of  a  part,  aa  it  were,  of  the 
great  Egyptian  monarchy,  we  can  only  rejein  tbe  fre- 
quency with  which  the  great  sovereignties  of  the  East 


axe  dismembered  by  tbe  assertion  of  inde^ndenej  f* 
some  powerful  satrap,  or  tbe  division  between  toe  sons 
on  the  death  of  a  king.  In  the  twenty-cighih  year  01 
/Egyptus  (the  Ramcses  Mciamoun  of  the  monuments), 
says  Eusebius,  in  the  Chronicon  (Arwun.  Vers.\ 
"  Butirii  in  purtibu  Aifi  fiutn  tyranxuia*  atru- 
bat,  traiutuntttque  ptngrmo*  *p"iiaUu."—~Ht\*  »n« 
monuments  been  discovered  in  l»wer  Egypt  betwee* 
Morns  and  Sesostris  t  Would  not  the  restriction  ai 
tbe  dominions  of  tbe  Utter  part  of  tbe  great  Thebar 
dynasly  to  Upper  Egypt,  and  of  their  conquests  to  the 
south  and  eaat,  account  for  Herodotus,  who  srrott 
from  Memphian  authority,  malting  Sesostris  the  in 
mediate  successor  of  Meeris  ?  Might  not  the  blow  in- 
flicted on  the  Tanile  kingdom  by  the  loss  of  iu  start 
population  and  ita  army,  enable  Sesostris  with  greater 
ea*c  to  consolidate  the  whole  realm  into  one  mighty 
monarchy  ?  We  are  not,  however,  blind  to  the  ob- 
jections against  this  scheme,  and  rather  throw  it  out 
for  consideration  than  urge  it  with  tbe  least  positive- 
Yet  far  bo  it  from  ua  to  confine  the  inquisitive 


reader  to  a  choice  between  iWse  two  by  point  ks 
He  may  consult  Mr.  Fsber,  who  will  inform  bun  that 
the  Pharaoh  who  perished  in  the  Red  Sea  *ss  one 
of  the  shepherd  kings.    We  may  turn  to  Josephcs, 
and  find  that  tbe  shepherds  and  the  Israelites  were  the 
Mine  ;  but  by  what  strange  transformation  s  peaceful 
minister  and  his  family  of  seventy  persons  became  a 
horde  of  conquering  savages  and  a  dynasty  of  kings, 
we  are  at  a  losa  to  conceive  :  Penxonius,  however, 
lias  ably  supported  this  untenable  hypothesis.  There 
is  another  theory,  which  we  axe  inclined  to  suspect 
was  that  of  Manetho,  and,  therefore,  worthy  of  cor.- 
aideration  ;  bus  it  ia  so  strangely  disfigured  i«  I*"w> 
pbus,  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  to  whom  we  are  to 
aacribe  the  flagrant  contradictions.    By  this  account, 
Amenophis  wis  inserted  by  Manetho  after  Sesostris 
and  hia  son  Rhamses,  yet  bn  is  immediately  after  rep- 
resented,  either  by  Manetho  or  Josephcs,  as  their  sre- 
detCMtor ;  he  it  waa  who  expelled  a  second  race  of 
leprous  ahepherda,  and  his  fate  was  moulded  up  with 
I  a  tradition  of  a  great  catrastrophe  connected  with  re- 
ligion.-  This  would  throw  the  Exodos  s  century  later 
(the  Jewiah  date  comes  as  low  as  1313),  snd  would 
be  somewhst  embarrassing  to  chronology,  but  it  would 
settle  the  question  about  Sesostris;  and  the  Jews  of 
[  all  ages  were  more  likely  to  exaggerate  than  depress 
!  the  antiquity  of  their  nation. — If.  however,  according  to 
the  general  view,  we  place  the  Exodus  before  the  se- 
cession of  Sesostris,  in  what  manner  do  we  account  for 
the  silence  of  the  holy  books  concerning  this  universal 
conqueror  1    M.  Coquerel  and  M.  Greppo  answer  at 
once,  and  with  apparent  probability,  that  tbe  tnum- 
phant  armies  of  the  Egyptian  marched  through  Pales 
tine  during  the  forty  years  which  the  Israelites  passed 
in  tbe  secret  and  inaccessible  desert.    Yet  a  prelimi- 
nary question  may  be  started — according  to  the  general 
accounts.  Did  the  Egyptian   pass  through  Palestine? 
By  the  line  of  march  which  -we  have  drawn  out  from 
what  seem  tbe  best  authorities,  be  certainly  did  not, 
excepting  possibly  on  bia  return,  and  of  bis  return  no- 
thing is  ssid,  excepting  that  he  arrived,  whether  by  i»nd 
l  or  sea  ia  not  elated,  at  Pelusium.    We  will  not  urge 
the  worda  of  Justin,  that  this  great  conqueror  had  a 
strange  predilection  for  remote  conquests,  snd  de- 
I  spised  those  which  lay  near  his  own  borders ;  bat  it  is 
possible  that  the  comparative  insignificance  of  Psies- 
'  tine,  or  iu  ready  submission,  might  preserve  n  'rem 
actual  invasion,  if  it  did  not  happen  to  be  on  tbe  line 
of  march.    It  is  true  that  Herodotus  sends  forth  the 
Egyptian  to  win  his  first  laurels  by  the  conquest  of 


Cyprus  and  Phoenicia ;  but  tbe  subjugation  of  tbe  nsl- 
clearly  denotes  a  maritime  expedition.    Tbe  con- 
quest of  Phoenicia  is  confirmed  by  a  v/ery  singular 
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monument,  a  bilinguar  inscription  in  hieroglvpwcs  snd 
arrow-headed  characters  the  former  of  which  show  the 
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ege:id  of  Rhamses  the  Great.  This  his  been  found 
•t  Nahar-elkelb,  in  Syria,  near  the  ancient  Berytus.  i 
In  fact,  while  Phoenicia,  already  perbips  mercantile, 
might  attract  an  Egyptian  conqueror,  Palestine,  only 
rich  in  the  fruits  of  the  soil,  which  Egypt  produced  in 
ihe  utmost  abundance,  was  a  conquest  which  might 
flatter  the  pride,  but  would  offer  no  advantage  to  the 
sovereign  of  the  Nile.  Herodotus,  indeed,  expressly 
asserts,  that  he  had  seen  one  of  his  obscene  trophies  of 
victory  raised  among  those  nations  which  submitted 
without  resistance  in  Syria  Palxstina.  Larcber  has 
already  observed  on  the  loose  way  in  which  the  bound- 
aries of  Palestine  were  known  by  the  Greeks,  and  has 
urged  the  improbability  that  the  magnificent  sovereigns 
of  Judca,  David  and  Solomon,  would  suffer  such  a 
monument  of  national  disgraco  to  stand  ;  be  supposes, 
therefore,  that  it  might  be  in  the  territory  of  Ascalon. 
We  are  somewhat  inclined  to  suspect  that  many  of 
these  pillsrs  might  be  no  more  tbsn  the  symbols  of 
the  worship  of  Basl-Peor.  Was  Herodotus  likely  to 
read  a  hieroglyphic  inscription  without  the  assistance 
of  his  friends,  the  priests  of  Egypt  1  Be  this  as  it 
may,  after  all,  if  we  can  calmly  consider  the  nature  of 
the  Jewish  history  in  the  Bible,  all  difficulty,  even  if 
we  suppose  the  peaceful  submission  to  the  great  con- 
queror, ceases  at  once.  The  Book  of  Judges,  in  about 
fourteen  chapters,  from  the  third  to  the  sixteenth,  con- 
tains the  history  of  between  three  and  four  centuries. 
Its  object  appears  to  be  to  relate  the  successive  calam- 
ities of  the  nation,  and  the  deliverances  wrought  "by 
men  raised  by  the  Lord."  But  the  rapid  march  of 
Scsostns  through  the  unresisting  territory,  as  it  might 
exercise  no  oppression,  would  demand  no  deliverance. 
More  particularly,  if  it  took  place  during  one  of  the 
periods  of  servitude,  when  masters  and  slaves  bowed 
together  beneath  the  yoke,  it  would  have  added  no- 
thing to  the  ignominy  or  burden  of  slavery.  (Quar- 
terly Review,  vol.  43,  p.  141,  seqq.) 

Sestos,  a  city  of  Thraco  on  the  shores  of  the  Hel- 
lespont, nearly  opposite  to  Abydos,  which  lay  some- 
what to  the  south.  From  the  situation  of  Sestos  it 
was  always  regarded  as  a  most  important  city,  as  it 
commanded  in  a  great  measure  the  narrow  channel  on 
which  it  stood.  (Theopomp.,  ap.  Strab.,  591.)  It 
appears  to  have  been  founded  at  an  early  period  by 
some  iEolians.  (Scymnus,  ch.  709.)  The  story  of 
Hero  and  Leander.  and  still  more  the  passage  of  the 
vast  armament  of  Xerxes,  have  rendered  Sestos  cele- 
brated in  ancient  history.  Sestos  is  said  by  Herodo- 
tus to  bsve  been  strongly  fortified  ;  and,  when  besieged 
by  the  Greek  naval  force,  after  the  battle  of  Mycale, 
it  made  an  obstinate  defence ;  the  inhabitants  being 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  eating  the  thongs  which  fast- 
ened their  beds.  The  barbarians  at  length  abandoned 
the  place,  which  surrendered  to  the  besiegers.  (Herod. , 
9, 1 1 5  —  Thucyd.,  1, 89.)  The  Athenians,  when  at  the 
height  of  their  power,  justly  attached  the  greatest  value 
to  the  possession  of  Sestos.  which  enabled  them  to  com- 
mand tbe  active  trade  of  the  Euxine ;  hence  they  were 
wont  to  call  it  the  corn-chest  of  the  Pineus.  (Aristot., 
Rhet ,  3,  10,  7.)  After  tbe  battle  of  /Egoapo tamos, 
Sestos  recovered  its  independence  with  the  rest  of 
the  Chersonese ;  but  the  Athenians,  many  years  after, 
having  resolved  to  recover  that  fertile  province,  sent 
Chares  to  the  Hellespont  with  a  considerable  force 
to  attempt  its  conquest.  The  Sestians  were  sum- 
moned to  surrender  their  town,  and,  on  their  refussl, 
were  speedily  besieged ;  after  a  short  resistance  the 
place  was  taken  by  assanlt,  when  Chares  barbarously 
caused  all  the  male  inbabitanta  capable  of  bearing  arms 
to  be  butchered.  This  severe  blow  probably  caused 
the  ruin  of  the  town,  as  from  this  period  little  mention 
of  it  occurs  in  history.  Strabo,  however,  speaks  of 
Sestos  sa  being  a  considerable  place  in  his  time ;  be 
observes,  that  the  current  which  flowed  from  the  shore 
near  Sestos  greatly  facilitated  the  navigation  of  ves- 


sels from  thence,  the  reverse  being  tbe  case  with  thou 
sailing  from  Abydos.  (Strab.,  691. — Polyb.,  16,  U0. ) 
Manoert  saya  the  site  of  Sestos  is  now  called  laloita 
(Geogr..  vol.  7,  p.  193. — Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  voL 
1,  p.  328). 

Sktuon,  a  priest  of  Vulcan,  who  made  himself  kino 
of  Egypt  after  the  death  of  Anysis.  He  was  attacked 
by  tbe  Aasyrians,  and  delivered  from  this  powerful  en* 
emy  by  an  immense  number  of  rats,  wnich  in  one 
night  gnawed  their  bowstrirgs  and  thongs,  so  that  on 
the  morrow  their  arms  were  found  to  be  useless. 
From  this  wonderfu)  circumstance  Sethon  had  a  statue 
which  represented  him  with  a  rat  in  his  band,  with  tbe 
inscription  of  Whoever  fixes  his  eyes  on  me,  let  Aim  be 
pious. — "The  Babylonian  Talmud,"  observes  Pri- 
deaux,  "  states  that  the  destruction  made  upon  the 
army  of  the  Assyrisns.wss  executed  by  lightning,  and 
some  of  the  Targums  are  quoted  for  saying  the  same 
thing ;  but  it  seems  most  likely  that  it  was  effected 
by  bringing  on  them  the  hot  wind  which  is  frequent  in 
those  parts,  and  often,  when  it  lights  among  a  multi- 
tude, destroys  great  numbers  of  them  in  s  moment,  as 
frequently  happens  to  caravans;  and  the  words  of 
Isaiah,  that  God  would  send  a  blast  against  Senache- 
rib,  denote  also  the  same  thing.  Herodotus  gives  us 
some  kind  of  a  disguised  account  of  this  deliverance 
from  the  Assyrians  in  a  fabulous  application  of  it  tc 
the  city  of  Pelusium  instead  of  Jorusalom,  and  to  Se- 
thon the  Egyptian  instead  of  Hezekiah."  The  learned 
dean  then  remarks  upon  the  strong  confirmation  given 
to  the  account  in  Scripture  by  the  statement  of  He- 
rodotus, and  his  mentioning  tbe  very  name  of  Sen- 
acherib.  (Pridcaux's  Connexions,  vol.  1,  p.  2a,  scqq., 
ed.  1831  > 

Sktia,  a  town  of  Latium,  northeast  of  Antium  and 
north  of  Circii.  It  is  now  Sesza.  Its  situation  on  a 
ateep  and  lofty  hill  is  marked  by  a  verse  of  Lucili- 
us.  preset ved  by  Aulus  Gellius  (16,  9).  The  wine  of 
this  town  was  in  considerable  repute,  and  Augustus, 
according  to  Pliny  (14,  6),  gave  it  the  preference,  as 
being  of  all  kinds  the  least  calculated  to  injure  the 
stomsch.  We  may  infer  from  Statius  (SuY,  2,  6), 
that  it  was  sometimes  poured  on  the  ashes  of  the  weal- 
thy dead.    (Cramer's  Aw.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  107.) 

Saves  us,  I.  Lucius  Sammus,  a  Roman  emperor, 
born  at  Leptis  in  Africa,  of  an  equestrian  family. 
Upon  coming  to  Rome  in  early  life,  be  received  the 
benefit  of  a  liberal  education,  and  was  subsequently 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  s  senator  by  the  favour  of  Mar- 
cue  Aureliua.  Hia  youth,  it  is  ssid,  did  not  escape 
untainted  by  the  impurities  that  disgraced  the  capital ; 
and  on  one  occasion  he  was  tried  for  a  flagrant  crime 
at  the  tribunal  of  Didius  Julianus,  whom  he  afterward 
depoted  and  put  to  death.  Having  held  the  usual  of- 
fices which  qualified  a  candidate  for  the  consular  power, 
Severus  was  intrusted  with  several  military  appoint- 
ments of  great  honour  and  importance.  He  served  is 
Africa,  in  Spain,  and  in  Gaul ;  and  finally  obtainec 
one  of  the  most  desirable  commands  in  the  empire, 
that,  namely,  of  the  legions  employed  in  Pannonia,  to 
defend  the  banks  of  the  Danube  against  the  inroads  oi 
the  barbarian  tribes  who  dwelt  beyond  it.  When  the 
news  was  conveyed  to  him  that  Didius  Julianus  hac 
ascended  the  imperial  throne,  rendered  vacant  by  the 
assassination  of  Pertinax.  he  resolved  to  seize  the  op- 
portunity which  waa  thereby  presented  for  gratifying  the 
ambition  which  had  long  been  lurking  in  his  bosom. 
The  memory  of  Pertinax  wss  dear  to  the  legions  of 
Pannonia,  whom  be  had  often  led  to  victory ;  and 
Severus  lost  no  time  in  taking  advantage  of  this  rever- 
ence and  affection  for  the  murdered  prince.  The  ar 
dour  of  tbe  troops  which  he  sddressed  on  this  occasion, 
led  tbem  to  aaluto  their  chief  on  tho  field  by  the  names  of 
emperor  and  Augustus,  and  a  rapid  march  soon  brought 
bim  to  Rome.  Julianus  was  put  to  death  by  s  decree  of 
the  senate,  Severus  ascended  tbe  imperial  throne,  the 
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hrwiorian  guards,  who  bad  murdered  Pertinax  and  aoid 
tbo  empire  to  Didius,  were  disbanded  by  the  new  tnon- 
irch,  and  a  triumphal  pageant  witnessed  the  entrance  of 
Severus  into  the  Roman  capital.    Neat  followed  the 
overthrows  of  Niger  and  Albinus,  the  two  competitors 
with  Severus  for  the  empire  (vid.  Niger  and  Albinus) ; 
and  these  events  were  succeeded  by  the  death  of  many 
aobles  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  also  of  twenty-nine  sena- 
tors of  Rome,  who  were  accused  of  having  been  the 
abetters  of  Albinus.    Meanwhile  the  Parthians,  under 
Vologese6,  availing  themselves  of  the  absence  of  Seve- 
rus, had  overrun  Mesopotamia,  and  besieged  Lsstus,  one 
of  his  lieutenants,  in  Nisibis.    The  emperor  resolved 
to  march  against  them,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  es- 
tablish the  power  of  Rome  beyond  the  Euphrates  on 
a  much  firmer  foundation  than  it  had  enjoyed  since  the 
days  of  Trajan.   The  Parthians  retired  at  his  approach  ; 
he  ascended  the  Euphrates  with  his  barks,  while  the 
army  marched  along  its  banks ;  and  having  occupied 
Seleucia  and  Babylon,  and  sacked  Ctesiphon,  be  car- 
ried off  100,000  inhabitants  alive,  with  the  women  and 
treasures  of  the  court.    Leading  his  army,  after  this, 
against  the  Atreni,  through  the  desert  of  Arabia,  his 
foragers  were  incessantly  cut  off  by  the  light  cavalry 
of  the  Arabs ;  and  after  lying  before  Atra  twenty  days, 
and  making  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  storm,  he  was 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire  into  Pslestine. 
Heuco  he  made  the  tour  through  Egypt,  visited  Mem- 
phis, and  explored  the  Nile.    His  return  to  Rome  was 
celebrated  by  a  combat  of  400  wild  beasts  in  the  am- 
phitheatre, and  by  the  nuptials  of  his  son  Bassianus 
Caracalla  with  the  daughter  of  Plautianos.  (Vid. 
Plautianus.)    After  a  short  residence  in  his  capital, 
a  period  marked  by  increased  severity  on  the  part  of 
the  emperor,  and  a  degree  of  tyianry  rendered  the 
more  odious  from  its  being  the  result  of  a  naturally 
suspicions  temper,  Severus  took  refuge  from  the  dis- 
tensions between  his  two  sons,  Geta  and  Caracalla, 
and  from  the  intrigues  of  state,  in  the  stirring  scenes 
of  a  foreign  war.    He  passed  over  into  Britain,  accom- 
panied by  his  sons,  with  the  view  of  securing  the  north- 
ern boundaries  of  the  Roman  province  against  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Caledonians,  and  of  the  other  barba- 
■»us  tribes  who  dwell  between  the  wastes  of  Northum- 
berland and  the  Grampian  Mountains.    He  had  hoped, 
also,  that  the  love  of  military  glory  might  exalt  the 
ambition  of  his  sons,  and  chase  from  their  breasts  those 
malignant  passions,  which  at  once  disturbed  his  do- 
nestic  repose,  and  ever  and  anon  threatened  to  tear 
the  commonwealth  in  pieces.    His  success  against  the 
foreign  enemy  was  much  more  complete  than  his 
scheme  for  restoring  fraternal  concord.    The  difficul- 
ties which  he  had  to  overcome,  however,  were  very 
great,  and  must  have  conquered  the  resolution  of  a 
mind  less  firm  than  that  of  Severus.    He  was  obliged 
to  cut  down  forests,  level  mountains,  construct  bridges 
over  rivers,  and  form  roads  through  fens  and  marshes. 
Hts  triumph,  such  as  it  was,  was  soon  disturbed  by 
the  restless  spirit  of  the  Caledonians,  and  by  the  in- 
trigues of  his  ungrateful  son  Caracalla.    This  young 
prince,  after  failing  in  an  attempt  to  excite  the  soldiers 
to  mutiny,  is  said  to  have  drawn  his  own  sword  against 
the  person  of  his  father.    Irritated  by  such  conduct, 
on  the  part  of  his  friends  as  well  as  of  his  enemies, 
Soverus  allowed  himself  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  corroding 
feelings  of  anger  and  disappointment.    He  invited  his 
son  to  complete  bis  act  of  meditated  parricide;  while 
in  respect  to  the  revolted  Britons,  who  bad  abused  his 
clemency,  be  expressed,  in  the  words  of  Homer  (II., 
6,  57,  seqq  ),  bis  fixed  resolution  to  exterminate  them 
frvrn  the  face  of  the  earth.    But  death  soon  put  an 
md  to  his  sufferings  and  to  all  his  plans  for  revenge. 
Having  returned  as  far  as  York  (Eboracum),  he  was 
attacked  with  a  disease  which  he  himself  foresaw 
would,  at  no  distant  period,  terminate  his  career ;  and, 
to  the  expectation  of  this  event,  he  called  for  both  his 
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sons,  whom  he  once  more  eihorted  to  onion 
tual  affection.    He  expired  at  York,  A.D.  SU,  if 
the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  having  reignei  neaxVi 
eighteen  years. — It  is  difficult  to  obtain  /rum  the  pa- 
ges of  ancient  writers  a  fair  or  consistent  representa- 
tion of  the  character  of  Severus.    One  of  the  authori 
of  the  Augustan  history  applies  to  him  an  express  too 
which  was  suggested  by  the  effects  which  the  condoct 
of  the  first  Roman  emperor  (Augustas)  had  opon  the 
fortunes  of  bis  country,  namely,  that  it  would  hav« 
been  well  for  the  state  if  he  had  never  been  born,  or 
had  never  died.    (Spartian.,  c.  18.)    This  remark 
has  in  it,  perhaps,  more  point  than  truth  ;  for,  thou 03 
Severus  was  no  ordinary  man,  he  nevertheless  rather 
followed  than  directed  the  general  current  of  events. 
He  considered  the  Roman  world  as  his  property*  and 
had  no  sooner  secured  the  possession,  than  be  bestow- 
ed the  utmost  care  on  the  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment of  so  valuable  an  acquisition.    Jodicious  law, 
executed  with  firmness,  soon  corrected  most  of  the 
abuses  which,  since  the  time  of  Marcos  Aurelms,  hid 
infected  every  department  of  the  state.    Yet  in  his 
maxims  of  government  he  often  displayed,  not  the  le- 
gislator, but  the  mere  soldier.    Harsh,  onpitymg,  and 
suspicious,  although  generous  to  those  for  whom  he 
had  conceived  an  attachment,  it  was  perhaps  fortunate 
for  Rome  that  the  operations  of  distant  warfare  en- 
gaged his  principal  thoughts,  and  employed  the  great- 
er part  of  bis  reign. — His  taste  for  public  buildings 
and  magnificent  spectacles  recommended  him  very 
greatly  to  the  Roman  people.    He  also  showed  bun 
self  a  patron  of  literature.    The  habits  of  a  life  spent 
chiefly  in  the  camp  were,  no  doubt,  quae  lncompv.^e 
with  any  distinguished  progress  in  science  or  in  let- 
ters ;  but  his  taste,  notwithstanding,  induced  htm  ta 
spend  his  hours  of  leisure  in  the  study  of  philosophy. 
He  was  much  devoted,  however,  to  that  perversion 
of  natural  knowledge  which  was  known  by  the  an- 
cients under  the  name  of  magic.    Astrology  also  cxa.« 
in  for  its  share  of  his  attention ;  and  he  is  said  to  have) 
been  determined  in  his  choice  of  a  second  wife  by 
the  discovery  that  a  young  Syrian  lady,  whose  w.tio 
was  Julia,  hsd  been  born  with  a  royal  nttmij — Se- 
verus wrote  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life,  in  Latin  ;  a  work 
of  which  Aurelius  Victor  praises  the  style  not  less* 
than  the  fidelity.    But  Dio  Cassias,  who  bad  belles* 
means  for  forming  a  correct  judgment,  insinuates  th*t 
Severus  did  not,  on  all  occasions,  pay  the  stnete**. 
regard  to  truth,  and  that,  in  his  attempts  to  nodical* 
himself  from  the  charge  of  cruelty,  he  laid  greater 
stress  on  hidden  motives  and  refined  views  of  policy, 
than  on  the  palpable  facts  which  met  the  eye  of  tbst 
public.    (SpartUn.,  Vit.  Did.  Jul  — Id.,  Vu.  Pea>- 
cenn.  Nig.—  Id ,  Vit.  AUri*.  —  Id.t  Vu.  Sep.—  lh+ 
Ca»s  f  lib.  74,  ttq.—Herodian,  2,  9.  2,  Ac.)— U.  Al- 
exander or  Marcus  Aurelius  Alexander  Severus,  a  nsv- 
tive  of  Syria,  and  cousin  to  the  Emperor  Heboga  i>a- 
lus.    M:esa .  grandmother  of  the  latter,  perceiving  bssa 
folly  and  grossly  vicious  disposition,  thought  of  con- 
cilisting  the  Romans  by  prevailing  opon  her  dteanhate 
grandson  to  associate  Alexander  Severus  with 
self  in  the  empire.    But  Heliogabalns  becoming 
terward  jealous  of  him,  and  wishing  to  pot  hisa  <xj_i 
of  the  way,  spread  a  false  report  of  Alexander's 
whereupon  the  prsMoriane  broke  out  into  open  m 
Heliogabalus  was  slain,  and  Alexander  Serenas  as 
ceeded  to  the  empire.    The  new  emperor  wma  erf 
character  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  ' 
cessor.    Among  the  first  acts  of  his 
banished  all  the  guilty  and  abandoned 
Heliogabalus,  restored  the  autharity  of  the  senate.  *o  j 
chose  his  counsellors  and  ministers  of  slate  of  tbo 
members  of  that  body,  and  revoked,  also,  all  the  r> 
secuting  edicts  that  had  been  issued  by  nis  prcce-c- ■ 
sor  against  the  Christiana.    Thia  just  and  me 
procedure  is  thought  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  assj 
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vtce  of  his  mother  Munmci,  who  maintamcu  in  inter* 
:ouree  with  some  of  the  moat  distinguished  Chris- 
tians, among  others,  the  celebrated  Ongen,  and  who 
was.  perhaps,  herself  a  convert.    But,  however  de- 
sirous of  peace,  thst  he  might  prosecute  his  schemes 
of  reform,  Alexander  was  soon  called  to  encounter 
the  perils  and  toils  of  war.    A  revolution  in  the  East, 
which  began  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  was  pro- 
ductive of  consequences  deeply  important  to  all  Asia. 
Ardcshir  Bibegan,  or  Artazerzes,  who  pretended  to  be 
descended  from  the  imperial  race  of  ancient  Persia, 
raised  a  rebellion  against  the  Parthian  monarch*,  the 
Arsacidae.    The  Parthian  dynasty  was  overturned, 
and  the  ancient  Persian  restored  ;  and  with  its  resto- 
ration was  renewed  its  claims  to  the  sovereignty  of 
all  Asia,  which  it  had  formerly  possessed.    This  claim 
gave  rise  to  a  war  against  the  Romans,  and  Alexonder 
Sevcrus  led  his  troops  into  the  East,  to  maintain  the 
imperial  sway  over  the  disputed  territories.    In  the 
army  he  displayed  the  high  qualities  of  a  warrior,  and 
pined  a  great  victory  over  the  Persians,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  following  up  his  success  in  consequence 
of  a  pestilence  breaking  out  among  his  troops.  The 
Persians,  however,  were  willing  to  renounce  hostili- 
ties for  a  time,  and  the  emperor  returned  to  Rome  in 
triumph.    Scarcely  had  Alexander  tasted  repose  from 
his  Persian  wsr,  when  he  received  intelligence  that 
the  Germans  had  crossed  the  Rhine  and  were  inva- 
ding QauL    He  at  once  set  out  to  oppose  this  new 
enemy,  but  ho  encountered  another  atill  more  formi- 
dable.   The  armies  in  Gaul  had  aunk  into  a  great  re- 
laxation of  the  rigid  discipline  necessary  for  even  their 
own  preservation.    Alexander  began  to  restore  the 
ancient  military  regulations,  to  enforce  discipline,  and 
to  reorganize  such  an  army  as  might  be  able  to  keep 
the  barbarians  in  check.    The  demoralized  soldiery 
tould  not  endure  the  change.    A  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  him,  snd  the  youthful  emperor  was 
murdered  in  his  tent,  in  his  39th  year,  after  a  short 
but  glorious  reign  of  thirteen  years. — It  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  much  of  what  rendered  the  reign  of  Alexan- 
der Severos  truly  glorious  was  owing  to  the  counsels 
of  his  mother  Maramea.    Ulpian,  too,  the  friend  of 
Papinian,  the  most  rigidly  upright  man  of  his  time,  a 
man  more  skilled  in  jurisprudence  than  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries, was  the  friend  of  Alexander,  and  the  only 
person  with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  converse  in 
strict  confidence.    This  alone  may  be  regarded  as  the 
young  emperor's  highest  praise*.    The  character  of 
Alexander  presented  so  many  points  worthy  of  praise, 
that  the  writer  of  his  life  in  the  Augustan  History 
exhausts  all  his  powers  of  description  in  the  attempt 
jo  do  it  justice.    {Lamprid.,  Vit.  Alex.  Sev. —  Dio 
Cast.,  lib.  80.—  Herodian,  6,  3,  7,  seqq.)— III.  Sul- 
pititn,  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  who  died  A.D.  420. 
The  best  of  his  works  is  his  Historia  Sacra,  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  the  consulship  of  Stilicho,  the 
style  of  which  is  superior  to  that  of  the  age  in  which 
bo  lived.    The  best  edition  is  in  2  vols.  4to,  Patatn, 
1741. — IV.  A  celebrated  architect,  employed,  with 
another  architect  named  Ccler,  in  erecting  Nero's 
*•  Golden  House."   (Taeit.,  Annal ,  15,  42.—  Fid. 
Nero.) 

Stvo,  a  ridge  of  mountains  between  Norway  and 
Sweden.  It  assumes  various  names  in  different  parts 
•f  its  course ;  as,  the  Langfield  Mountains,  the  Do- 
fr afield  Mountains,  dfce.  Some  suppose  the  ridge  of 
Sevo  to  have  been  the  Rhipha?an  Mountains  of  anti- 


quity.   (Plin,  4,  15.) 

Sex-ri*  Aqca,  now  Aix,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbon- 
ensis,  and  the  metropolis  of  Narbonensis  Secunda.  It 
owed  its  foundation  to  Sextius  Cslvinus,  who,  in  the 
first  expedition  of  the  Romans  into  Gaul,  reduced  the 
Salluvii  or  Salyes,  in  whose  territory  it  was  situate. 
It  was  founded  on  account  of  the  warm  mineral  springs 
in  its  neighbourhood.    These  springs,  however,  had 


already  lost  their  warmth,  and  much  of  their  efficacy 
in  the  time  of  Augustus.  {Lav.,  Epit.,  61. — Strata, 
180.)  Marius  defeated  the  Teu tones  near  this  place. 
(Plut.,  Vit.  Mar.—FloruM,  3,  3.) 

Sistluk,  certain  females  supposed  to  be  inspire* 
by  Heaven,  who  flourished  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  According  to  the  received  opinion,  founded 
on  the  authority  of  Varro,  they  were  ten  in  number: 
the  first  was  the  Persian  Sibyl,  of  whom  Nicanor, 
one  of  the  historians  of  Alexander  the  Great,  mads 
mention  ;  the  second  was  the  Libyan,  alluded  to  by 
Euripides  in  the  prologue  of  one  of  his  lost  plays,  the 
Lamia  ;  the  third  was  the  Delphian,  mentioned  by 
Chrysippus  in  bis  lost  work  on  Divination  ;  the  fourth 
was  the  Cumaan,  in  Italy,  #poken  of  by  Nrevius,  snd 
other  Latin  writers,  especially  Virgil ;  the  fifth  was 
the  Erythraean,  whom  Apollodorus  of  Erythra  claimed 
as  a  native  of  that  city,  though  some  msde  ber  to 
have  been  bom  in  Babylonia.  She  is  said  to  have 
predicted  to  the  Greeks,  when  they  were  sailing  for 
Troy,  that  this  city  was  destined  to  perish,  snd  that 
Homer  would  c impose  falsities  in  relation  to  it ;  the 
sixth  was  the  Samian,  of  whom  Eratosthenes  said  he 
found  mention  in  the  ancient  annals  of  the  Samians , 
the  seventh  was  of  Cyma,  in  iEolis,  and  was  called 
A  malthas,  Demophile,  or  Hcrophile;  the  eighth  was 
the  Hellespontine,  bom  at  Marpessus,  in  the  Trojan 
territory.  According  to  Heraclides  Ponlicus,  she  flour- 
ished in  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  Solon  ;  the  ninth  was 
the  Phrygian,  who  gave  oracles  at  Anryra ;  the  tenth 
was  the  Tiburtine,  at  Tibur.  in  Italy,  and  was  named 
Albunea.  (Varro,  ap.  Lac t ant.,  1,6. — August.,  Civ. 
D ,  18,  23.)  The  most  celebrated  one  of  the  whole 
number  was  the  Cumaan,  the  poetic  fable  relative  to 
whom  is  as  follows :  Apollo,  having  become  enam- 
oured of  ber,  offered  to  give  her  whatever  she  should 
ask.  The  Sibyl  demanded  to  live  as  many  years  aa 
she  had  grains  of  sand  in  her  hand,  but  unfortunately 
forgot  to  ask  for  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  bloom  of 
which  she  waa  then  in  possession.  The  god  granted 
her  request,  but  she  refused,  in  return,  to  listen  to  hit 
suit ;  and  the  gift  of  longevity,  therefore,  unaccom- 
panied by  freshness  and  beauty,  proved  a  burden  rather 
than  a  benefit.  She  had  already  lived  about  700  years 
when  iEness  came  to  Italy,  and,  as  some  have  ima- 
gined, she  bad  six  centuries  more  to  live  before  hei 
years  were  as  numerous  as  the  grains  of  sand  which 
she  had  held  in  ber  hand.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
period  she  was  to  wither  quite  away,  snd  become  con* 
verted  into  a  mere  voice.  (Ovid,  Met ,  14,  104. — 
Serv.  ad  Virg ,  £n.,  6,  321.)  This  wss  the  Sibyl 
that  accompanied  vEneas  to  the  lower  world.  It  was 
usual  with  ber  to  write  her  predictions  on  leaves,  and 
place  them  at  the  entrance  of  her  cave ;  and  it  re- 
quired great  caution  on  the  part  of  those  who  consult- 
ed her  to  take  up  these  leaves  before  the  wind  drove 
them  from  their  places,  and,  by  mingling  them  together, 
broke  the  connexion,  and  rendered  their  meaning  unin- 
telligible.— According  to  a  well-known  Roman  legend, 
one  of  the  Sibyls  came  to  the  palace  of  Tarquin  the 
Second  with  nine  volumes,  which  she  offered  to  sell 
for  a  very  high  price.  The  monarch  declined  the  offer, 
and  ahe  immediately  disappeared,  and  burned  three  of 
the  volumes.  Returning  soon  after,  she  asked  the 
same  price  for  the  remaining  aix  books ;  and,  when 
Tarquin  again  refused  to  buy  them,  ahe  burned  three 
more,  and  atill  persisted  in  demanding  the  same  sum 
of  money  for  the  three  thst  were  left.  This  extraor- 
dinary behaviour  astonished  the  monarch,  and,  with 
the  advice  of  the  augurs,  he  bought  the  books  ;  upon 
which  the  Sibyl  immediately  disappeared,  and  was 
never  seen  after.  These  books  were  preserved  with 
great  care,  and  called  the  Sibylline  verses.  A  college 
of  priests  was  appointed  to  have  charge  of  tbem,  and 
they  were  consulted  with  the  greatest  solemnity  when 
the  state  seemed  to  be  in  danger.    When  the  Capital 
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mi  burned  in  the  trouble*  of  Sylla,  the  Sibylline  ver- 
ses, which  were  deposited  there,  perished  in  the  con- 
flagration ;  and,  to  repair  the  loss  which  the  republic 
seemed  to  hare  austaincd,  commissioners  were  im- 
mediately sent  to  different  parts  of  Greece  to  collect 
whatever  could  be  found  of  the  inspired  writings  of  the 
Sibyls. — Thus  far  the  common  account.  It  is  gen- 
erally conceded,  however,  that  what  the  ancients  tell 
as  respecting  these  prophetesses  is  all  very  obscure, 
fabulous,  and  full  of  contradictions.  It  appears  (hat 
the  name  Stb^Ua  is  properly  an  appellative  term,  and 
denotes  "  an  inspired  person ;"  and  the  etymology  of 
the  word  la  commonly  sought  in  the  y£olic  or  Boric 
Itof,  for  #e6f,  "a  god,"  and  PovXi),  "advice"  or 
"  counsel  " — Aa  rcgarda  the  final  fate  of  the  Sibylline 
verses,  some  uncertainty  prevails.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, according  to  the  best  authorities,  that  the  Emper- 
or Honohua  issued  an  order,  A  D.  399,  for  destroying 
tbem  ;  in  pura uance  of  which,  Stilicho  burned  all  these 
prophetic  writings,  and  demolished  the  temple  of  Apol- 
lo in  which  they  had  been  deposited.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  atill  preserved,  in  eight  l>ooR  of  Greek  verse, 
a  collection  of  orscles  pretended  to  be  Sibylline.  Dr. 
Cave,  who  ia  well  satisfied  that  this  collection  is  a  for- 
gery, supposes  that  a  large  part  of  it  was  composed  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian,  about  A.D.  130  ;  that  other  parti 
were  added  in  the  time  of  the  Antoninea,  and  the 
whole  completed  in  the  reign  of  Commodus.  Dr.  Pri- 
deaux  says  that  this  collection  must  have  been  made 
between  A.D.  138  and  167.  Some  of  the  Christian 
fathers,  no.  regading  the  imposition,  have  often  cited 
the  books  of  the  Sibyla  in  favour  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion ;  and  hence  Celsus  takes  occasion  to  call  the 
Christians  Sibylliata.  Dr.  Lardner  atatea  hia  convic- 
tion that  the  Sybilline  oraclea  quoted  by  St.  Clement 
and  others  of  the  Greek  fathers  are  the  forgeries  of 
some  Christian.  Bishop  Horsley  has  ably  supported 
the  opinion,  however,  that  the  Sibylline  books  con- 
tained records  of  prophecies  vouchsafed  to  nations  ex- 
traneous to  the  patriarchal  families  and  the  Jewish 
commonwealth,  before  the  general  defection  to  idola- 
try.   Although  the  books  were  at  last  interpolated, 

iiet,  according  to  the  viewa  taken  of  the  subject  by  the 
earned  bishop,  thia  waa  too  late  to  throw  discredit  on 
the  confident  appeal  made  to  tbem  by  Justin. — Tbe 
first  ancient  writer  that  makes  mention  of  the  Sibyl- 
line verses  appears  to  have  been  Heraclitua.  (Crea- 
zer,  ad  Cic  ,  N.  D,  3.  3,  p.  231.)  The  leading  pas- 
sage, however,  in  relation  to  tbem,  is  that  of  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus  (4, 63).  The  most  ancient  Sibylline 
prophecy  that  has  been  preserved  for  us  is  that  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias  (10,  9),  and  which  the  Athenians 
applied  to  the  battle  of  .'Egospotamos,  because  it 
speaks  of  a  fleet  destroyed  through  the  fault  of  its 
commanders.  Another  Sibylline  prediction  is  found 
in  Plutarch  {Vtt.  Demosth. —  Op.,  ed.  Rettkc,  vol.  4, 
p.  723),  and  which  relates  to  a  bloody  battle  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thermodon.  The  Atheniana  applied  this 
oracle  to  the  battle  of  Chseronea.  Plutarch  states  that 
there  waa  no  river  of  this  name,  in  hia  timo,  near 
Cbxronea,  and  he  conjectures  that  a  small  brook,  fall- 
ing into  the  Cephissus,  is  here  meant,  and  which  hia 
fellow- townsmen  called  Slfiuv  (Hitman),  or  "tbe 
bloody"  brook.  Pausaniaa  (9,  19)  speaks  of  a  small 
stream  in  Borotia  called  Thermodon ;  but  ho  places  it 
some  distance  from  Cberonea.— The  history  of  Rome 
has  preserved  for  us  two  Sibylline  predictions,  not,  in- 
deed, in  their  literal  form,  but  yet  of  a  very  definite 
nature.  One  of  these  forbade  the  Romans  to  extend 
their  sway  beyond  Mount  Taurus.  Were  it  well  ascer- 
tained that  this  prohibition,  with  which  we  are  made 
acquainted  by  Livy  (38,  18),  actually  foraged  part  of 
the  Sibylline  books,  it  would  suffice  to  ahovv  that  these 
books  were  not  composed  for  the  Romans ;  a  prophecy 
which  fixea  Mount  Taurus  as  the  eastern  limit  of  an 
•mpire,  could  only  have  been  made  for  tbe  monarchs 


of  Lydia.    It  is  almost  superfluous,  moreover,  to  re- 
mark, that,  with  regard  to  Rome,  at  least,  this  predtc* 
tion  was  contradicted  by  subsequent  events.  — Tht 
second  prophecy  preserved  for  us  in  Roman  history  ia 
the  one  that  was  applied  to  tbe  case  of  Ptolemy  Ao- 
letes.    This  prince  having  solicited  aid  from  the  sen- 
ate against  bis  rebellious  subjects,  tbe  Sibylline  boob 
were  consulted,  and  the  following  anawer  was  found 
tn  tbem :  "  If  a  king  of  Egypt  come  to  ask  aid  of 
•  you,  refuse  him  not  your  alliance,  but  give  him  no 
troops."    The  turbulence  and  faction  of  the  day  rea- 
der it  extremely  probable  that  this  prediction  was  a 
mere  forgery.    What  we  have  remaining  under  the 
title*  of  Sibylline  Oracles  were  evidently  fabricated 
by  tbe  pious  fraud  of  the  early  Christians,  ever  anx 
ioua  to  discover  traces  of  their  faith  in  pagan  mythol- 
ogy.   St.  Clement  of  Rome  himself  is  not  free  from 
the  suspicion  of  having  participated  in  tbe  falsifica- 
tion, or  else  of  having  attached  credit  too  readily  to  i 
corrupted  text.    According  to  St.  Justin,  this  pontiff 
had  cited,  in  hia  Epistle  to  tbe  Corinthians,  the  Sib- 
ylline predictions,  for  the  purpose  of  eounruung  by 
their  meana  the  truths  which  he  was  announcing  to 
tbe  pagans    (Quatst.  ad  Ortkod.  Rtrj  td  jv*st , 
Ixxiv.)   A  contemporary  of  St.  dements,  die  histo- 
rian Josephus,  refers  to  passages  in  these  same  ora- 
cles, where  allusion  is  made  to  the  tower  of  Babel 
(Antiq.  Jud  ,  1.  5),  a  circumstance,  by-the-way,  which 
proves  the  early  falsification  of  these  predictions 
Celsns,  in  express  terms,  accused  the  ChnsUans  ot 
forging  the  Sibylline  collection.    (Orig.  ait.  CtU, 
lib.  7  )  The  fathers  of  the  Church  in  the  second,  and, 
still  more  frequently,  those  in  tbe  third  century,  refer 
to  passages  evidently  interpolated,  ss  if  they  wen 
genuine.  ( Thorlacti  Itbri  Sihylltftarum,  dec  ,  HafmA, 
1615,  8vo  ) — Tbe  Sibylline  collection,  as  it  exists  at 
the  present  day,  is  composed  of  eight  books.    In  tba 
first  book,  the  subjects  are,  tbe  Creation,  the  Fall.  an*) 
the  Deluge.    It  is  apparent  not  only  that  this  book  ir 
laken  from  Genesis,  but  also  that  its  author  made  us* 
of  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Septua?int.  Ti* 
subject  of  the  second  book  is  tbe  Last  Judgment.  Ja 
the  third  Antichrist  is  announced.    The  fourth  pre- 
dicts the  fall  of  divere  monarchies.    Tbe  fifth  is  oc- 
cupied with  the  Romans  down  la  Lucius  Verus.  In 
the  sixth  tbe  Bapliam  of  our  Saviour  by  Su  John  is 
made  the  aubject.    The  seventh  is  devoted  to  the 
Deluge,  and  the  fall  of  various  States  and  Monarchies. 
The  eighth  rciates  td  the  Last  Judgment  and  tbe  De- 
struction of  Rome. — A  manuscript  discovered  by 
Maio  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  contains  a 
fourteenth  hook,  in  334  verses  ;  the  books,  however, 
between  it  and  the  eighth  arc  lost.    This  last- men- 
tioned book,  the  fourteenth,  speaks  of  a  destruction  of 
Rome  so  complete  tbst  the  traveller  will  6nd  no  tra- 
cea  of  the  city  remaining,  and  its  very  name  wiU  dta- 
appear.   The  prophetess  then  goes  on  to  enumerate  a 
long  scries  of  princes  under  whom  Rome  shall  be  re- 
built.— The  most  complete  edition  of  the  Sibylline  or- 
acles ia  that  of  Gallants,  which  appeared  at  Amster- 
dam in  1688-9,  2  vols.  4to,  to  which  must  be  added 
the  14th  book,  published  by  Maio,  at  Milan,  1817. 8vo. 
— In  relation  to  the  Sibylline  oraclea  generally,  eon 
suit  the  remarks  of  Niebuhr  (Rom.  Hut.,  voL  1,  p. 
441,  acq?.,  Cambridge  transi). 

Sicahbri  or  Sycanbbi,  a  powerful  German  tnb*. 
whose  original  seats  were  around  the  Rhine,  the  Sieaj 
and  the  Lippe.  They  were  dangerous  foes  to  the 
Romans,  who  finally  conquered  them  under  the  lead- 
ing of  Drusus.  Tiberius  transferred  a  large  part  o* 
this  people  to  the  left  or  southern  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
where  they  reappear  under  the  name  of 
{Flor.,  42,  12.  — C«#.,  B.  G.,  4,  16.  —  Dto 
54,  32.— Tat.,  Ann.,  2,  26.— Id.  tAsat.,  4,  12.) 

Steam,  an  ancient  nation  of  Sicily.   (  First  ren 
under  tbe  article  Sicilia.) 
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SicanTa.  an  ancient  name  of  Sicily.  (Vid.  Sicilia.) 

Sicca  Veniiiba,  a  city  of  Nuraidta,  on  the  banka 
»f  the  river  Bagradaa,  and  at  some  distance  from  the 
coast.  We  are  first  made  acquainted  with  the  exist- 
uice  of  this  place  in  the  history  of  the  Jugurthine 
war.  (Sail.,  Bell.  Jug.,  3,  66  )  Pliny  styles  it  a 
colony  (5,  3) ;  and,  though  no  other  writer  gives  it  this 
title,  yet,  from  the  way  in  which  it  is  represented  on 
the  Peutmger  table,  aa  well  as  from  Ptolemy's  having 
selected  it  for  one  of  his  places  of  astronomical  cal- 
culation, wo  see  plainly  that  it  must  have  been  an  im- 
portant city.  It  received  the  appellation  of  Venerea 
from  a  temple  of  Venua  which  it  contained,  and 
where,  in  accordance  with  a  well-known  Oriental  cus- 
tom, the  young  maidens  of  the  place  were  accustomed 
to  prostitute  their  persons,  and  thus  obtain  a  dowry  for 
marriage.  (Vol.  Max.,  2.  6.)  Bochart  and  De  Bros- 
ses  derive  the  namo  of  Sicca  from  the  Punic  Succoth 
Bcnoth  ("  tabernacula  puellarum"),  and  make  Benoth 
(**  puella")  the  origin  of  the  name  Venua  among  the 
Romans. — Shaw  regarded  the  modem  Kaff  as  near 
the  site  of  the  ancieut  city,  having  found  an  inscrip- 
tion there  with  the  Ordo  Siceensium  on  it.  But  Man- 
nert  thinka  the  stone  was  brought  to  Kaff  from  some 
other  quarter,  a  circumstance  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon in  these  parts.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  toI.  10,  pt.  2, 
p.  322,  uqq.) 

StcHJtua.    Vid.  Acerbas. 

Sicilia,  the  largest,  moat  fruitful,  and  populous  isl- 
and of  the  Mediterranean,  lying  to  the  south  of  Italy, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Fretum  Siculum, 
the  strait  or  faro  of  Mctttna,  which,  in  the  narrowest 
part,  is  only  two  miles  wide.  Its  short  distance  from 
the  mainland  of  Italy  gave  rise  to  an  hypothesis, 
among  the  ancient  writers,  that  it  once  formed  part 
of  that  country,  and  was  separated  from  it  by  a  pow- 
erful flood.  (Compare  the  authorities  cited  by  Clu- 
»cr,  Sieil.,  1,  1.)  This  theory,  however,  is  a  very 
improbable  one,  the  more  particularly  as  the  point 
where  the  mountains  commence  on  the  island  by  no 
means  corresponds  with  the  termination  of  the  chain 
of  the  Apenninea  at  the  promontory  of  Leucopetra, 
now  Capo  delP  armi,  but  is  many  miles  to  the  north. 
It  is  more  natural  to  suppose,  therefore,  that,  in  the 
first  formation  of  our  globe,  the  waters,  finding  a  hol- 
low here,  poured  themselves  into  it.— The  island  is  a 
three-cornered  one,  and  this  shape  obtained  for  it  its 
earliest  name  among  the  Grecian  mariners,  TpivaKta 
(Tnnakia,  i.  e., "  three-cornered").  This  name,  and. 
consequently,  the  acquaintance  which  the  Greeks  had 
with  the  island,  must  have  been  of  a  very  early  date, 
since  Homer  was  already  acquainted  with  the  "  island 
Thrinakia"  (Qptva*iri  vriaoc—Od.,  12,  135),  with  the 
herds  of  Helios  that  pastured  upon  it,  and  places  in 
its  vicinity  the  wonders  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  to- 
ge  her  with  the  islands  which  he  terms  Plangleta 
InkayKTai),  or  "  the  Wanderers."  The  later  Greek 
writers,  and  almost  all  the  Latin  authors,  make  a  olight 
alteration  in  the  name,  calling  it  Trinaeria,  and  Pliny 
(3,  8)  translates  the  term  in  question  by  Triquetra, 
a  form  which  frequently  appears  in  the  poets.  The 
name  Trinaeria  very  probably  underwent  the  change 
just  alluded  to,  in  order  to  favour  its  derivation  from 
the  Greek  rpetc  (three),  and  &*pa  (a  promontory),  in 
allusion  to  its  three  promontories  ;  though,  in  fact, 
only  one  of  them,  that  of  Paehynus  namely,  is  de- 
aerving  of  the  appellation.  Homer's  name  Qpwanla, 
on  the  other  hand,  or  rather  that  ofTpivaxia,  is  much 
more  appropriate,  since  the  root  is  0*17,  "  a  point." — 
The  island  of  Sicily  is  indebted  for  its  existence  to  a 
sham  of  mountains,  which  commences  in  the  vicinity 
cf  the  Fretum  Siculum,  runs  towards  the  west,  keep- 
ing constantly  at  only  a  smsll  distance  from  the  north- 
ern coast,  and  terminating  on  the  northwestern  coast, 
near  the  modem  Capo  di  St  Vito.  The  name  of 
is  Monies  Nebrcdes.    A  aide  chain  issues 


from  it  and  pursues  a  southern  direction,  and  oot  uf 
this  i£tna  rears  its  lofty  head.  From  the  same  Mon- 
tea  Ncbrodea  another  chain  runs  through  the  middle 
of  the  island,  called  Montes  Herci  (Upola  6pq),  and 
dividing  at  one  time  the  territoriea  of  the  Siculi  from 
those  of  the  Sicani.  (Diod.  Ste.,  4,  84.) — Sicily  has 
no  large  rivers  ;  the  moderate  extent  of  the  inland, 
and  the  mountainous  character  of  the  country,  pre- 
venting this.  The  only  considerable  streams  are  thi 
Syma-thua  and  the  Himcra.  The  former  of  these  re 
ceives  most  of  the  small  rivers  that  flow  from  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Hcneen  Mountains  :  the  Himera 
also  is  swelled  by  numerous  smaller  streama  in  ita 
course  through  the  island. — A  country  like  Sicily,  ly- 
ing between  the  36lh  and  38th  parallels  of  latitude, 
and,  consequently,  belonging  to  the  southernmost  re- 
gions of  Europe,  and  which  is  well  supplied  with 
streams  of  water  from  its  numerous  mountain  chains, 
must,  of  course,  be  a  fertile  one.  Such,  indeed,  was 
the  character  of  the  island  throughout  all  antiquity  ; 
and  the  Romans,  while  they  regarded  it  as  one  of  the 
granaries  of  th«  capital,  placed  it,  in  point  of  product 
iveness,  by  the  side  of  Italy  itself,  or  rather  regarded 
it  aa  a  portion  of  that  country.  The  staple  of  Sicily 
was  its  excellent  wheat.  The  Romans  found  it 
growing  wild  in  the  extensive  fields  of  Lcontini,  and, 
when  cultivated,  it  yielded  a  hundred  fold  :  lhat  which 
grew  in  the  plains  of  Enna  was  regarded  as  decidedly 
the  best.  It  was  natural  enough,  therefore,  m  the 
early  inhabitants  of  the  island  to  regard  it  as  the  pa- 
rent-country of  grain  ;  and  they  had  a  deity  among 
them  whom  they  considered  aa  the  patroness  of  fertility, 
and  the  discoverer  of  agriculture  to  man.  In  this  god- 
dess the  Greeks  recognised  their  Ceres,  and  they  made 
Minerva,  Diana,  and  Proserpina  to  have  spent  their 
youth  here,  and  the  last  mentioned  of  the  three  to  havo 
been  carried  off  by  Pluto  from  the  rich  fields  of  Enna. 
— It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  Romans  re- 
garded Sicily  aa  one  of  their  granaries.  They  obtained 
From  it,  even  at  an  early  period,  the  necessary  supplies; 
when  their  city  was  suffering  from  scarcity.  King 
Hiero  II.,  also,  frequently  bestowed  very  acceptable, 
presents  of  grain  on  these  powerful  neighbours  of  his, 
and  how  many  and  extensive  demanda  were  made  by 
the  Romans  in  later  daya  on  the  resources  of  the  island, 
after  it  had  fallen  by  right  of  conquest  into  their  hands, 
will  plainly  appear  from  a  passage  of  Cicero  (in  Vcrr, 
2,  2)  — The  earliest  inhabitanta  of  Sicily,  accord- 
ing to  the  Grecian  writers,  were  the  Cyclopes  and 
Lsestrygones.  Homer,  it  seems,  had  spoken  of  these 
giant-races,  and  subsequent  writers  could  find  no  more 
probable  place  for  their  abode  than  an  island  whera 
the  strsngc  phenomenon  presented  by  ./Etna  scemet* 
to  point  to  an  equally  strange  race  of  inhabitants 
Homer,  it  is  true,  hsd  not  made  these  two  races  neigh- 
bours lo  each  other,  nor  had  he  placed  them  both  i.i 
his  island  of  Thrinakia  ;  the  expounders  of  his  my- 
thology, however,  regardless  of  geographical  difficul 
ties,  considered  the  point  as  accurately  acttled,  and 
here,  therefore,  according  to  them,  dwelled  the  Cy- 
clopes and  Lasstrygones.  Thucydides  alone  (6,  2), 
after  mentioning  the  common  tradition,  honestly  con 
fesses  that  he  cannot  tell  what  has  become  of  these 
giant-races.  Other  writers,  however,  were  better  in 
formed,  it  seems,  and  made  tho  Cyclopes  disappeat 
from  view  in  the  bowels  of  JEtta,  and  amid  the  cav 
ems  of  the  Lipari  isles.— From  actual  inquiry,  th« 
Greeks  became  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  the  exist 
ence  of  two  early  tribca  in  thia  island,  tho  Sicani  and 
Siculi.  They  knew,  also,  thit  the  former  of  these 
lived  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the  latter;  bo* 
they  were  divided  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  more  ancient  people.  The  most  of  them,  witr 
Thucydides  at  their  head  (6,  2),  derive  the  Scan, 
from  Iberia,  snd  make  them  to  have  been  driven  bj 
the  Ligyes  (lAgureu)  from  their  original  aeata  in  tha 
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r  vuntry,  arounc  tho  river  Sicenus,  to  ihc  island  which, 
tfom  them,  received  the  name  of  Steam*.  But,  ou  a 
<iiore  intimate  acquaintance  with  Iberia,  the  Greek* 
ouod  no  river  there  of  the  name  of  Sicaoua;  they 
therefore  conceived  it  to  be  identical  with  the  Sicoria, 
•  tributary  of  the  Iberua.  No  Liguriana,  however, 
ever  aetlled  in  Spain,  and  therefore  no  Sicani  could 
ftver  have  been  driven  by  them  from  that  country, 
fhe  only  aolutiou  of  thia  difficulty  ia,  that  aa  the  Ibe- 
liana  settled  alao  along  the  coaat  of  Gaul,  the  Sicanua 
was  a  river  of  aouthern  Gaul,  which  subsequently 
changed  ita  name,  and  could  not  afterward  be  identified. 
But  another  difficulty  prcaenta  itaclf.  Iu  what  way 
did  the  Sicani,  aftor  beiug  thua  expelled,  reach  the  isl- 
and  of  Sicily  !  The  neareat  and  rcadieat  route  waa 
by  aea ;  but  where  could  theae  rude  children  of  nature 
have  obtained  a  fleet  1  Did  they  proceed  by  landl 
Thia  path  would  be,  if  poaaible,  atill  more  arduoua,  aa 
they  would  have  to  cut  their  way  through  varioua 
branchca  of  their  very  conquerora,  the  Ligures,  and 
then  encounter  many  valiant  tribea  in  central  and 
aouthern  Italy.    Virgil  aeema  to  have  been  atartled  by 


the  poeaeeaion  of  the  ialand.  This  waa  Carthage,  an* 
ihe  first  atrtoua  demonstration  was  made  when  Xerx- 
es waa  prosecuting  hia  invasion  of  Greece.  The 
Carthaginians,  who,  as  Diodorus  asserts,  were  to  league 
with  the  Peraian  monarch,  landed  with  a  largt  army  at 
Panormus,  and  threatened  Himera.  Toe  pretext  tar 
this  movement  on  the  part  of  Carthage  wis  lunuiaed 
by  a  ouarrel  with  Theron,  tyrant  of  AgrigeDtum ;  mi, 
according  to  the  ususl  practice  of  the  Carthagjuaoe, 
the  armament  had  been  atrengthened  from  maov  bar- 
barous  nations,  the  Tuscan  fleet  being  alao  joined  to  it 
by  treaty.  But  Gelon,  monarch  of  Syracuse,  marc.ied 
to  the  aasistance  of  Theron,  leaving  toe  command  ol 
hia  fleet  to  bia  brother  Hiero;  and  Hiero  defeiied 
the  Carthaginian  and  Tuscan  fleet,  while,  about  tbt 
same  time,  the  Carthaginian  land  force  was  complete- 
ly broken  ai  1  { imerav  by  the  united  armies  of  Syr--.:  « 
and  Acragaa.  It  ia  said  by  some  suthora  that  G« 
lon'a  victory  took  place  on  the  same  day  with  the  bat- 
tle of  Sa lamia.  No  farther  conquest  waa  attempted 
in  Sicily  by  Carthage  for  many  years  after,  though 
she  still  remained  in  (>o&>cssion  of  the  old  Phoroiciaa 
the  difficulties  of  this  hypotheaia,  aince  he  makes  the  settlements,  and  could  therefore  make  s  descent  on 


Sicani  inhabitants  of  Latium,  or,  rather,  with  the  li- 
cense of  a  poet,  confounda  them  with  the  Siculi.  (.En., 
7,  795  ;  8,  342  )  Other  writers,  however,  whom  Di- 
odorus Siculua  (6,  2)  considers  most  worthy  of  reli- 
ance, declared  themselves  sgainst  this  wandering  of 
the  Sicani,  and  made  them  an  indigenoue  race  in  Sici- 
ly. The  chief  argument  in  favour  of  thia  poaition  was 
deduced  from  the  traditions  of  the  people  themselves, 
who  laid  claim  to  the  title  of  Autochthones.  (TAu- 
cyd.,  6,  2.)  This  opinion  found  a  warm  supporter  in 
Timavja,  as  we  are  informed  by  Diodorus  (5,  6) — To 
these  primitive  inhabitants  came  the  Siculi.  Theae 
were  an  Italian  race  from  Latium  (std.  Siculi),  and, 
previously  to  their  settlement  in  Sicily,  they  had  es- 
taWtshed  themselves,  for  a  time,  among  the  Morgetcs, 
in  what  ia  now  called  Calabria.  On  their  crossing 
ever  into  tho  ialand,  the  Siculi  took  possession  of  the 
country  in  tho  vicinity  of  ./Etna.  They  met  with  no 
opposition  at  first  from  the  Sicani,  for  that  people  had 
long  before  been  driven  away  by  an  eruption  from  the 
mountain,  and  had  fled  to  the  weatern  parts  of  the  ial- 
and. {Dtod.,  5,  G.)  As  the  Siculi,  however,  extend- 
ed themselves  to  the  west,  they  could  not  fail  eventu- 
ally of  coming  in  contact  with  the  Sicani.  Wars  en- 
sued, until  they  regulated  by  treaty  their  respective 
limits.  (Diod.,5,6.)  According  to  Tbucydides,  how- 
ever, the  Siculi  defeated  in  battle  the  Sicani,  and 
drove  and  confined  them  to  the  southern  and  western 
parts  of  the  island. — Sicily  received  accessions  also  to 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  from  other  sources.  1. 
The  Cretans  ;  these,  according  to  traditions  half  his- 
torical and  half  mythological,  came  to  this  islsnd  along 
with  Minos,  when  in  purauit  of  Dsdalus.  After  the 
death  of  their  king,  they  settled  in  the  territories  of 
Cocalus,  a  monarch  of  the  Sicani.  Tbey  subsequent- 
ly became  blended  with  the  Siculi.  2.  The  Elymi. 
According  to  Tbucydides,  a  number  of  Trojans  es- 
caping to  Sicily,  and  settling  in  the  country  bordering 
on  the  Sicani,  they  both  together  obtained  the  name  of 
Elymi.  3.  The  Phoenicians,  too,  formed  settlements 
around  tho  whole  of  Sicily,  taking  in  the  promontoriea 
and  little  islands  adjacent.  These  settlements  were 
aot,  however,  mcsnl  as  colonies,  but  only  commercial 
stations.  After,  however,  the  Greeks  had  come  over 
in  great  numbers,  tbey  abandoned  tho  greater  part  of 
their  settlements,  snd  drew  together  the  rest,  occu- 

Eing  Motya,  Solaris,  and  Panormus,  near  the  Elymi, 
th  in  reliance  on  their  assistance,  and  because  from 
this  part  of  Sicily  was  the  shortest  passage  to  Carthage. 
(Thuryd.,  6,  2.)  An  account  of  the  Grecian  settle- 
ments is  given  in  Tbucydides  (6,  3),  snd  .bey  had  al- 
ready attained  a  flourishing  maturity  before  a  new  pow- 
er developed  itself  and  entered  the  lists  with  them  for 
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the  island  whenever  she  might  again  feel  inclined.  It 
was  not  till  after  the  termination  of  the  contest  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  Syracasans,  when  the  latter, 
notwithstanding  their  success,  remained  greatly  enfee- 
bled by  the  struggle,  that  Carthago  again  sought  aa  op- 
portunity of  invading  the  island.    Thia  was  soon  af- 
forded by  the  disputes  between  Selinus  sod  i£gt*U; 
the  Carthaginiana  landed  at  Motya,  took  Selinus,  ind 
established  themselves  over  the  entire  western  half  of 
Sicily.    Tbey  would  have  spread  themselves  farther, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  power  of  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse ;  and  to  this  man,  with  all  his  tyrannical  quali- 
ties, the  Greeka  of  Sicily  were  mainly  indebted  fa 
their  deliverance  from  the  yoke  of  Carthage.    He  was 
often  defeated,  it  is  true,  but  as  often  found  the  means 
of  withstanding  his  opponents  anew ;  unul  at  last  it 
was  agreed  between  tbe  contending  parties  that  tbe 
river  Himera  should  form  the  limit  between  tbe  Syr- 
acuaan  and  Grecian  territories  on  tbe  east,  sad  the 
Carthaginian  dependencies  on  the  west,    /he  pence 
that  ensued  was,  however,  of  abort  duration,  and  Car- 
thage sought  every  opportunity  of  advancing  her  pow- 
er, afforded  by  tho  internal  dissensions  of  the  Greeks, 
as  often  aa  these  occurred.    From  time  to  time,  it  is 
true,  there  arose  at  Syracuse  men  of  eminent  abilities, 
such  as  a  Timoleon  and  an  Agathocles,  who  kept  in 
check  tho  aspiring  power  of  Carthage  ;  yet  it  was  but 
too  apparent  that  this  power  was  gaining  a  decided 
ascendancy,  when  the  Romans,  alarmed  at  the  move- 
ments of  so  powerful  a  neighbour,  were  induced  to 
interfere  (rid.  Messana),  and,  after  a  protracted  strug- 
gle of  twenty-four  years,  succeeded  in  making  them- 
selves masters  of  the  whole  of  Sicily.    (Kid,  Pv 
nicum  Bellum.)    It  must  not  be  supposed,  how 
ever,  that,  during  these  contests  of  the  Carthaginians 
with  tho  Greeks  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterward 
of  the  former  with  the  Romans,  the  early  inhabitants 
of  the  country  were  merely  idle  spectator*.    In  what 
relation  tbe  Sicani,  in  the  western  part  of  the  island, 
stood  to  the  Greeks,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing.   When  the  Carthaginians  appeared  there  tbey 
submitted  without  a  struggle  ;  though  at  times,  as  Svr- 
acusan  leaders  penetrated  into  their  territories  they 
assumed  a  brief  attitude  of  independence.    The  situs, 
tion  of  the  Siculi,  in  the  eastern  quarter  of  tbe  •aland, 
was  different  from  this.    Tbey  acknowledged  tbc  sway 
of  Gelon,  and  also  of  his  two  brothers  ;  but  when,  oa 
the  expulsion  of  the  latter  of  these,  intestine  di?*en> 
sions  arose  in  Syracuse,  an  individual  of  commanding 
character  among  the  Siculi,  by  name  Duketius,  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  union  among  the  petty  slates  of 
hia  countrymen,  and  placed  himself  at  iie  bead  of  the 
confederacy.    The  effort  was,  however,  only  short 
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fred.    After  some  successes  be  was  compelled  to 
unender  to  the  Syracusans,  who  sent  him  to  Corinth 
in  exile.    Here,  however,  he  soon  raised  new  forces, 
returned  lo  Sicily,  and,  landing  on  the  northern  coast, 
at  a  point  where  the  Grecian  arms  bad  not  reached, 
foinded  there  a  city  called  Calacta.    Death  frustrated 
the  schemes  which  he  had  again  formed  for  the  union 
of  the  Siculi,  and  the  latter  were  reduced  once  more 
beneath  the  sway  of  Syracuse :  hut  they  did  not  Ions 
continue  in  this  state  of  forced  obedience.    We  find 
them  appearing  as  the  enemies  of  the  Syracdsans  at 
the  time  of  the  Athenian  expedition  ;  and  also  as  the 
tllies  of  the  Carthaginians  when  the  latter  had  be- 
gun to  establish  themselves  in  the  island.  Dionysius, 
however,  again  reduced  them ;  and  Timoleon  after- 
ward restored  to  them  their  freedom,  and  they  con- 
tinued for  some  time  subsequently  either  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a  brief  independence,  or  subject  to  that 
power  which  chanced  to  havo  the  ascendancy  in  the 
island,  whether  Syracusan  or  Carthaginian,  until  the 
whole  of  Sicily  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 
Under  this  new  power  tb«  cities  on  the  coast  of  the 
island  were  seriously  mjuioo,  uotn  because  the  Ro- 
man policy  was  not  very  favourable  lo  commerce, 
and  the  conquerors  were  unwilling  that  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Sicily  should  again  become  powerful. 
With  some  exceptions,  however,  the  Sicilian  cities 
were  allowed  the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights  as  far 
is  regarded  the  form  and  administration  of  their  gov- 
ernments, and  bence  the  mention  so  often  mado  by 
Cicero  of  a  Senaius  Populusque  in  many  cities  of  the 
island.    Hence,  too,  the  power  they  enjoyed  of  regu- 
lating their  own  coinage.    As,  however,  collisions 
arose  between  this  conceded  power  and  the  magis- 
trates sent  to  govern  them  from  Rome,  we  read  of  a 
commission  of  ten  individuals,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  the  praetor  Publius  Rutilius,  by  whom  a  perma- 
nent form  of  government  was  devised,  which  the  Si- 
cilians ever  after  regarded  as  tbeir  palladium  against 
the  tyranny  of  Roman  magistrates.    At  a  later  pe- 
riod, Julius  Cassar  extended  lo  the  whole  island  the 
Jus  Latii,  and,  by  the  last  will  of  the  dictator,  as  An- 
tony pretended,  though  brought  about,  in  fact,  by  a 
largo  eum  of  money  paid  to  the  latter,  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Sicily  were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizens.    (Cie  ,  Ep.ad  AU-,  14, 12.)    It  would  aeem, 
however,  to  have  been  a  personal  privilege,  and  not  to 
have  extended  to  their  lands,  since  wo  nod  Augustus 
establishing  in  the  island  the  five  Roman  colonies  of 
Measana,  T auromenium,  Catena,  Syracuse),  and  Ther- 
ms.  (Ptin.,  1,  d8.-Dio  Cats.,  54,  7.)    Strabo  names 
also  as  a  Roman  colony  the  city  of  Panormus.  (Stra- 
bo. 272. — Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p.  235,  seqq.) 
— The  Romans  remained  in  possession  of  Sicily  until 
Genaeric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  conquered  it  in  the 
fifth  century  of  our  era.    Belisarius,  Justinian's  gen- 
eral, drove  out  the  Vandals,  A.D-  535,  and  it  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Greek  emperors  nearly  three  cen- 
turies, when  it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  A.D.  827. 
The  Normans,  who  ruled  in  Naples,  conquered  Sicily 
A.  D.  1 072,  and  received  it  from  the  pope  aa  a  papal 
fief.     Roger,  a  powerful  Norman  prince,  took  the  title 
of  King  of  Sicily  in  1102,  and  united  the  island  with 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  under  the  name  of  the  King- 
dom of  the*  two  Sicilies. 

Sicixfaa,  Dkntatos  L..  a  tribune  of  Rome,  cele- 
brated* for  his  valour,  and  the  honours  he  obtained  in 
the  field  of  battle  during  the  period  of  40  years,  in 
which  he  was  engaged  in  the  Roman  armies.    He  was 
present  in  120  battles;  obtained  14  civic  crowns;  3 
mural  crowns ;  8  crowns  of  gold ;  180  gold  chains 
{torques}  ;    160  bracelets  (armilla) ;  18  spears  (hast a 
^ry)  •  25  seta  of  horse-trappings  ;  and  all  as  the  re- 
gard of  his  extraordinary  valour  and  services.  He 
:ou]d  show  the  scars  of  40  wounds  which  he  had  re- 
cired.  all  in  the  breast.    (Vol.  Max.,  3, 2,  24.)  Dio- 
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nysius  of  Halicarnassus,  who  calls  him  Siccius,  states 
that  be  gave  great  offence  subsequently  to  Appiua 
Claudius,  the  decemvir,  by  the  freedom  of  his  re- 
marks relative  to  the  incapacity  of  the  Roman  leaders 
who  were  at  that  time  carrying  on  war  against  the  en- 
emy ;  and  that  Appiua,  pretending  to  coincide  with 
him  in  his  views,  induced  Siccius  to  go  ttlegaius  to 
the  Roman  camp  near  Crualumeria.  When  the  brave 
man  had  reached  the  camp  of  his  countrymen,  the 
generals  there  prevailed  upon  bim  to  take  the  com 
mand  ;  and  then,  upon  his  objecting  to  the  site  of  then 
camp,  as  being  in  their  own  territory,  not  that  of  the 
enemy,  they  begged  him  to  select  a  new  spot  for  an 
encampment.  A  body  of  their  immediate  partisans, 
to  the  number  of  100  men,  were  sent  with  bim,  on  his 
setting  out  for  this  purpose,  as  a  guard  for  his  person, 
who  attacked,  and, after  a  valiant  resistance  on  his  part, 
slew  him  on  the  route,  in  accordance  with  previous  in- 
structions, and  then  brought  back  word  that  he  had 
been  slain  by  the  enemy.  The  falsehood,  however, 
was  soon  discovered,  and  the  army  gave  Siccius  a 
splendid  burial.    (Dim.  Hal.,  1 1.  37.) 

Sicobis,  a  river  of  Spain,  now  trio  Segre,  n«ing  in 
the  Pyrenees,  and  running  into  the  Iberus,  after  flow- 
ing by  the  city  of  Ilerda.  It  divided  the  territories  of 
the  Ilergetz  from  those  of  the  Lace  tan  i.  Some  writers 
regard  it  as  the  Sicanus  of  Thucydides.  (Cat.,  B.  C, 
1,  40  —  PUn.,  3,  3  ) 

SicOli,  an  ancient  nation,  who  in  very  early  times 
dwelt  in  Latiura  and  about  the  Tiber,  and,  indeed,  upon 
the  site  of  Rome  itself.  All  this  is  confirmed  by  Latin 
and  CEnotrian  traditions.  (Dion.  Hal.,  1,  9. — Id  ,  2, 
1. — Varro,  L.  L.,  4,  10. — Anliockus,  ap.  Dion.  Hal., 

1,  73.)    A  part  of  the  town  of  Tibur  bore  the  name 
of  Sictlion  (SieeUum)  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  (1, 
16).    The  arguments  of  Niebuhr  lead  to  thosconclo- 
sion  that  these  Siculi  were  the  Pelasgians  of  Lfetium. 
They  were  eventually  driven  out  by  an  indigenous 
race,  highlanders  of  the  Apennines,  who  descended 
upon  them  from  the  mountains,  and  from  the  baains 
of  the  Nar  and  Velinus.    Moving  south  after  this  dis 
lodgment,  they  eventually  crossed  over  into  Sicily 
then  named  Sicania,  and  gave  its  new  and  latest  ap 
pellation  to  that  island.    ( Vid.  Sicilia,  and  Roma  — 

I  Maiden's  History  of  Rome,  p  109.) 

Sicdlum  Frktuh,  the  -straits  that  separated  an 
cient  Italy  from  Sicily ;  now  the  Straits  of  Messina, 

|  or  Faro  di  Messina.  The  namo  was  applied  in  strict 
ness  to  that  part  of  the  strait  which  lay  between  the 
Columna  Rhegina  on  the  Italian  side,  and  a  similat 
column  or  tower  on  the  promontory  of  Pelorum.  The 
Columna  Rhegina  marked  the  termination  of  the  con- 
sular road  leading  to  the  south  of  Italy.  The  most 
prevalent  and  the  best  grounded  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  which  identifies  this  spot  with  the  modern  la  Co- 
tona.  The  Sicilian  strait  was  generally  supposed  by 
the  ancients  to  have  been  formed  by  a  sudden  disrup- 
tion of  the  ialand  from  the  mainland.  But  consult 
remarks  at  the  commencement  of  the  articta  Sicilia. 
(Mela,  2,  4.— Plin.,  3,  5.— Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol. 

2,  p.  427.) 

Sicyon,  a  city  of  Greece,  in  the  territory  of  Sicyo 
nia,  northwest  of  Corinth.  Few  cities  of  Greece  could 
boast  of  so  high  antiquity,  since  it  already  existed 
under  the  names  of  jEgialea  and  Mecone  long  before 
the  arrival  of  Pelopa  in  the  peninsula.  (Strabo,  382. 
— Pausan,  2,  6.  —  Hesiod,  Theog.,  537.)  Homer 
represents  Sicyon  as  forming  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Mycenae,  with  the  whole  of  Achaia.  (Ib.,  2,  572.* 
Pausanias  and  other  genealogists  have  banded  down 
to  us  a  long  list  of  the  kings  of  Sicyon,  from  iEgialus, 
its  founder,  to  the  conquest  of  the  city  by  the  Dorians 
and  Heraclida?,  from  which  period  it  became  subject 
to  Argos.  (Pausan.,  2,  6. — Euseb.,  Chron. —  Clem 
Alex,  Strom  ,  1,  321.)  Its  population  was  then  di- 
vided into  four  jibes,  named  HjUua,  Pamphyli,  Dv> 
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minta",  and  .Egialus,  *  classification  introduced  by  the  rious  calamities,  but  especially  from  an  tsrtbqoaJte 
Dorians,  and  adopted,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus  (5,  |  which  nearly  reduced  it  to  desolation.  The  ruins  of 
98),  by  the  Argives.  How  long  a  connexion  subsisted  this  once  great  and  flourishing  city  are  still  10  be  sees 
between  tho  two  states  we  arc  not  informed  ;  but  it  near  the  small  Tillage  of  Bastlico.  Dr  Clarke  informs 
appears  that  when  Clisthenes  became  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  us  that  these  remains  of  ancient  magnificence  are  sui' 
they  were  independent  ofearh  other,  since  Herodotus  considerable,  and  in  some  instances  exist  in  soeh  i 
relates  that,  while  at  war  with  Argos,  he  changed  the  state  of  preservation,  that  it  is  evident  the  buildings  ol 
names  of  the  Sicyonian  tribes,  which  were  Dorian,  that  '  the  city  must  either  have  survived  the  earthquake  ic 
they  might  not  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  adverse  which  Pausanias  alludes,  or  have  been  constructed  at 
city  ;  and  in  order  to  ridicule  the  Sicvonians,  the  his-  some  biter  period.  In  this  number  is  the  tbeatia 
ton  an  adds  that  he  named  them  afresh,  after  such  an-  which  that  traveller  considers  as  the  finest  and  mot 
imalt  as  pigs  and  asses ;  sixty  years  after  his  death  perfect  structure  of  the  kind  in  all  Greece.  (CUrkt't 
the  former  appellations  were,  however,  restored.  Si-  [  Travels,  vol.  6,  p.  553,  Land  ed  )  Sir  W.  Gell  ts- 
eyon  continued  under  the  dominion  of  tyrants  for  the  ports,  that  "  Basiheo  is  a  village  of  fifty  house*,  »!io- 
•pacc  of  one  hundred  years  ;  such  being  the  mildness  ated  in  the  angle  of  a  little  rocky  ascent,  along  wtucn 
of  their  rule,  and  their  observance  of  tho  existing  laws,  I  ran  the  walls  of  Sicyon.  This  city  was  in  shape  trias- 
that  the  people  gladly  beheld  the  crown  thus  transmit-  j  gular,  and  placed  upon  a  high  flat,  overlooking  the 
ted  from  one  generation  to  another.  (Aristot.,  Polit.,  \  plain,  about  an  hour  from  the  sea,  where  is  a  great  !o- 
fi,  12 — Strab.,  382.)  It  appears,  however,  from  Thu-  mulus  on  the  shore.  On  the  highest  angle  of  Sirrou 
cydidcs,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  it  was  the  citadel  "    (/an.  of  the  Mvrra,  p.  15.  —  Jki- 


had  been  changed  to  an  aristocracy.  In  that  contest, 
the  Sicyonians,  from  their  Dorian  origin,  naturally  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Sparta,  and  tho  maritime  situa- 
tion of  their  country  not  uufrcqucntly  exposed  it  to 
the  ravages  of  the  naval  force  of  Athens.  (A'en  , 
Hist  dr.,  4.  4.  7  )  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  wc 
learn  from  Xenophon  thai  Sicyon  once  more  became 
subject  to  a  dcsi»otic  government,  of  which  Euphron, 
one  of  its  principal  citizens,  had  placed  himself  at  the 
head,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Argives  and  Arcadi- 
ans.   (Xen  ,  Htst.  Gr.,  7,  1,  32  )    His  rcigri,  howev- 


er, was  not  of  long  duration,  he  being  waylaid  at  cyon.) 

the  favour  of 


tcell,  Tour,  vol.  2,  p.  294.  —  Cramer's  Anc.  Great, 
vol.  3,  p.  46,  seqq.) — Sicyonian  almonds  are  mention- 
ed by  Athenrus  (8,  p.  349,  c),  and  are  &uppo»*J  to 
havebeen  of  a  softer  shell  than  ordinary.  (Cas*ub., 
ad  loe  )  We  read  also  of  the  Sicyocian  thoes  {lucv- 
uvta),  which  were  very  celebrated,  and  were  worn  by 
the  luxurious  and  effeminate  in  other  countries  (AtKt 
naus,  4,  p.  155,  c  ) 

SicvonIa,  the  territory  of  Sicyon.  on  the  Sinus 
Corintbiacus,  west  of  Corinthia,  and  separated  from  it 
by  the  small  river  Nemea.    (Strabo,  382 — Vtd.  Si- 


Thebes,  whither  he  went  to  conciliate 
that  power,  by  a  party  of  Sicyonian  exiles,  and  mur- 
iercd  in  tho  very  citadel,  (A'cn.,  Htst.  Gr  ,  7,  3,  4.) 
— On  (he  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Sicyon  fell 
into  tho  hands  of  Alexander,  son  of  Polysperchon ;  but, 
•n  his  being  assassinated,  a  tumult  ensued,  in  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  attempted  lo  regain  their 
liberty.  Such,  however,  was  the  courage  and  firmness 
displayed  by  Cratesipolis,  his  wife,  that  they  were 
Bnally  overpowered.  Not  long  after  this  event,  De- 
onetnus  Poliorcetcs  made  himself  master  of  Sicyon, 
and,  having  persuaded  the  inhabitants  to  retire  to  the 
acropolis,  he  levelled  to  the  ground  all  the  lower  part 
of  the  ctty  which  connected  the  citadel  with  the  port. 
A  new  tower  was  then  built,  to  which  the  name  of 
Demetrius  was  given.  This,  as  Strabo  reports,  was 
placed  on  a  fortified  hill  dedicated  to  Ceres,  and  dis- 
tant about  12  or  20  stadia  from  the  sea.  (Strab.,  382. 
— Compare  Pausan  ,  2,  7.)  The  change  which  wae 
thus  effected  in  the  situation  of  this  city  does  not  ap- 
pear lo  have  produced  any  alteration  in  the  character 
and  political  sentiments  of  the  people.  For  many 
yesrs  after  they  still  continued  to  be  governed  by  a 
succession  of  tyrants,  until  Aratus  united  it  to  the 
Achaean  league.  By  the  great  abilities  of  this  its  dis- 
tinguished citizen,  Sicyon  was  raised  to  a  high  rank 
among  the  other  Achxan  states,  and,  being  already 
celebrated  as  the  first  school  of  painting  in  Greece, 
continued  to  flourish  under  his  auspices  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  all  the  finest  arts ;  it  being  said,  as  Plutarch 
reports,  that  the  beauty  of  the  ancient  style  had  there 
alone  been  preserved  pure  and  uncorrupted.  (Plut , 
Vtt.  Aral.  —  Strabo,  392.  —  Pirn.,  35,  12  )  Aratus 
died  at  an  advanced  age,  after  an  active  and  glorious 
life,  not  without  suspicion  of  having  been  poisoned  by 
order  of  Philip,  king  of  Maccdon.  He  was  interred  at 
Sicyon  with  great  pomp,  and  a  splendid  monument 
was  erected  to  him  as  the  deliverer  of  the  city. 
(Plut.,  Vtt.  Arai  —  Pausan.,  2,  8.)  After  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Achaean  league,  little  is  known  of  Sicyon; 
it  is  evident,  however,  that  it  existed  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  from  the  number  of  remarkable  edifices  and 
monuments  which  he  enumerates  within  its  walls  ; 
Uiough  he  allows  that  it  had  greatly  suffered  from  va- 
•234 


Sidk,  I.  a  city  of  Pamphylia,  west  of  the  rivet  Me- 
las,  and  lying  on  the  Chclidonian  bay.    It  was  found 
ed  by  the  Cumcans  of  iEolis.    (Scylax,  Pertfl,  p 
40  —  Strab  ,  667.)    Arrian  relates,  that  the  Sidet* 
soon  after  their  settlement,  forgot  the  Greek  language, 
and  spoke  a  barbarous  tongue  peculiar  to  themselves). 
It  surrendered  to  Alexander  in  his  march  through  P<im 
phvha.    (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex ,  I,  26  )    Side,  many 
years  after,  was  the  scene  of  a  naval  engagemeit  be 
tween  the  fleet  of  Antiochus,  commanded  by  Har  t.ibal. 
and  that  of  the  Khodians,  m  which,  after  i  severe 
contest,  the  former  was  defeated.     (Liry.  37  ,  23, 
seqq.)    When  the  pirates  of  Asra  Minor  had  attained 
to  that  degree  of  audacity  and  power  which  rendered 
them  so  formidable,  we  leam  from  Strabo  that  Side 
became  their  principal  harbour,  as  well  as  the  market- 
place where  they  disposed  of  their  prisoners  by  auc 
lion.    (Strabo,  664.)    Side  was  still  a  considerable 
town  under  the  emperors;  and,  when  a  division  was 
made  of  the  province  into  two  parts,  it  became  the 
metropolis  of  Pamphylia  Prima.    (Hieroel ,  p.  682  — 
Consti  Const.,  2,  p.  240.)    Minerva  was  the  deity 
principally  worshipped  here. — An  interesting  account 
of  the  ruins  in  this  place  is  to  be  found  in  Captain 
Beaufort's  valuable  work,  with  an  accurate  plan.  "It 
stands,"  observes  this  writer,  "on  a  low  peninsula, 
and  was  surrounded  by  walls.    The  theatre  appears 
like  a  lofty  acropolis  rising  from  the  centre  of  ths 
town,  and  is  by  far  the  largest  and  best  preserved  ol 
any  that  came  under  our  observation  m  Asia  Minor. 
The  harbour  consisted  of  two  small  moles,  connected 
with  the  quay  and  principal  sea-gate.    At  the  extrco\ 
ity  of  the  peninsula  were  two  artificial  harbours  for 
larger  craft     Both  ere  now  almost  filled  with  sand 
and  stones,  which  have  been  borne  in  by  the  swell." 
(Heaufcrrt's  Karamania,  p.  146,  seqq.)    Mr.  Fellows, 
however,  says,  that  the  ruins  of  Side  are  inferior  ic 
scale,  date,  and  age  to  any  that  he  had  previously 
seen.    The  Greek  style  is  scarcely  to  be  traced  it 
any  of  the  ruins;  but  the  Roman  is  visible  in  every 
part.    In  few  buildings  except  the  theatre  are  the 
stones  even  hewn,  the  cement  being  wholly  trusted  to 
for  their  support.    "  The  glowing  colours."  continue* 
Mr.  Fellows,  "  in  which  this  town  *  described  in  »bc 
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'  Modern  Traveller,'  <ta  quoted  from  Captain  Beaufort's 
tdmirablc  survey,  show  how  essential  it  ia  to  know 
upon  what  standard  a  description  is  formed.  It  would 
have  riven  Captain  Beaufort  much  pleasure  to  have 
gonn  irtlard  for  a  few  miles,  and  to  have  seen  the  the- 
atres and  towns  in  perfect  preservation  as  compared 
with  Side,  and  of  so  much  finer  architecture.  From 
uV»  account  which  he  gives,  I  was  led  to  expect  that 
this  would  form  the  climax  of  the  many  cities  of  Asia 
Mini  r.  but  I  found  its  remains  among  the  least  inter- 
?stmg  "  (Fellows'  Journal  of  an  Excursion  in  Asia 
m  Minor  in  1838,  p.  203,  scq  ) — In  the  middle  ages  the 
sit  i  of  this  place  bore  the  name  of  Scandelor  or  Can- 
deloro,  but  it  is  now  commonly  called  Esky  Adaha 
(Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p  283.) — II,  A  town 
of  Pontus,  to  the  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Thermodon, 
and  giving  name  to  the  adjacent  plain  (Sidenc).  The 
river  Sidtn,  which  flows  at  the  present  day  in  this  same 
quarter,  recalls  the  ancient  name  of  the  town.  (Cra- 
mer's Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  271.) 

SiniciNitM,  or,  more  correctly,  Teanutn  Sidicinum, 
a  town  of  the  Sidicini,  in  Campania.  '  Vid.  Tcanum.) 
—The  territory  of  the  Sidicini  was  situate  to  the  east 
of  that  of  the  Aurunci.  They  were  once  apparently 
an  independent  people,  but  included  afterward  under 
the  common  name  of  Campani.  This  nation  was  of 
Oscan  origin,  and  powerful  enough  to  contend  with 
the  neighbouring  Samrntes,  and  even  to  afford  em- 
ployment to  a  Targe  Roman  force.  The  period  of 
thrir  reduction  by  the  Romans  is  not  mentioned. 
(Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  193.) 

StnoM,  in  Scripture  Txidon,  the  oldest  and  most 
powerful  city  of  Phoenicia,  five  geographical  miles 
north  of  Tyrus,  on  the  aeacoant.  It  ia  supposed  to 
i«tvc  been  founded  by  Sidon,  the  eldest  son  of  Canaan, 
whicli  will  carry  up  its  origin  to  about  2000  years  be- 
fore Christ.  (Gen.,  10, 15  — Rosenm.  ad  Gen.,  I.  c. — 
Horhart,  Geogr.  Sacr.,  4,  35.)  But  if  it  was  founded 
by  Sidon,  his  descendants  were  driven  out  by  a  body 
of  Phoenician  colonists,  most  probably,  who  are  sup- 
posed either  to  have  given  it  its  name,  or  to  have  re- 
tained the  old  one  in  compliment  to  their  god  Siton  or 
Dagon.  Justin  says  that  the  name  Sidon  had  refer- 
ence to  the  abundance  of  fish  in  this  quarter  (nam  pis- 
eem  Phxnices  Sidon  voeant,"  68,  3),  an  opinion  in 
which  Bochart  concurs,  who  understands  by  "Sidon. 
the  eldest  son  of  Canaan,"  merely  the  progenitor  of 
the  Sidonians  and  the  founder  of  Sidon,  whatever  his 
individual  name  may  have  been — The  inhabitants  of 
Sidon  appear  to  have  early  acquired  a  pre-eminence 
in  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce ;  and  from  their 
superior  skill  in  hewing  timber  (by  which  must  be  un- 
derstood their  cutting  it  out  and  preparing  it  for  build- 
ing, as  well  as  the  mere  act  of  felling  it),  Sidonian 
workmen  were  hired  by  Solomon  to  prepare  the  wood 
for  the  building  of  his  Temple.  The  Sidonians  arc 
Mid  to  have  been  the  first  manufacturers  of  glass,  and 
Homer  often  speaks  of  them  as  excelling  in  many  use- 
ful and  ingenious  arts,  giving  them  the  title  of  izo7.v- 
6aida7joi.  (II.,  23,  742.)  Add  to  this,  they  were  at 
a  very  early  period  distinguished  for  their  commerce 
and  their  skill  in  maritime  affaira.  The  natural  result 
ol  these  advantages  to  Sidon  waa  a  high  degree  of 
wealth  and  prosperity ;  and,  content  with  the  riches 
which  their  trade  and  manufactures  brought  them, 
they  lived  in  ease  and  luxury,  misting  the  defence  of 
their  city  and  property,  like  the  Tyrians  after  them,  to 
hired  troops ;  so  that  to  live  in  eaae  and  security  is 
said  in  Scripture  to  live  after  the  manner  of  the  Sido- 
nians In  all  these  respects,  however,  Sidon  was  to- 
tally cjlipscd  by  Tyre,  at  first  her  colony  and  after- 
ward her  rival.  The  more  enterprising  inhabitants  of 
thia  latter  city  pushed  their  commercial  dealing  to  the 
extremities  of  the  known  world  ;  raised  their  city  to  a 
•ank  in  power  and  opulence  before  unknown,  and  con- 
torted it  into  a  'nxuiioua  metropolis,  and  the  cmpori- 


|  urn  ol  the  produce  of  all  nations.  —  Sidon,  however, 
'  under  her  own  kings,  continued  to  enjoy  a  consider- 
able degree  of  commercial  proeprrity.  From  Joshui 
we  learn  that  Sidon  was  ricn  and  powerful  when  the 
Israelites  took  possession  of  Canaan  ;  and  St.  Jcrom* 
states  that  it  felt  to  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Ashcr.  In 
the  year  1015  BO.  Sidon  was  dependant  on  Tyre,  but 
'  in  720  it  shook  off  the  yoke,  and  surrendered  to  Salma- 
[  nazarwhen  he  entered  Phoenicia.  When  the  Persians 
|  became  masters  of  this  city  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus, 
they  permitted  the  Sidonians  to  have  kings  of  their 
own.  Sidon  was  ruined  in  the  year  351  B.C.  by 
Ochus,  king  of  Persta.  When  the  inhabitants  saw 
the  enemy  in  the  city,  they  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
houses  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  perished  in 
the  flames  of  the  place.  According  to  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus,  those  Sidonians  who  were  absent  from  the  city  a  I 
the  time,  returned  and  rebuilt  it  after  the  Persian 
forces  were  withdrawn.  Sidon  afterward  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Macedonians,  and,  lastly,  into  those 
of  the  Romana.  After  the  Roman  it  fell  under  the 
Saracen  power,  the  Seljukian  Turks,  and  the  sultan 
of  Egypt ;  who.  in  A  D.  1289,  that  they  might  never 
more  afford  shelter  to  the 'Christians,  destroyed  both  it 
and  Tyre.  But  it  again  revived,  and  has  ever  since 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  Ottoman  Turks.  Sidon, 
at  present  called  Saide,  is  still  a  considerable  trading 
town,  and  the  chief  mart  for  Damascus  and  upper 
Syria  ;  but  the  port  is  nearly  choked  up  with  sand 
Though  presenting  an  imposing  appearance  at  a  dis- 
tance, as  it  rises  from  the  water's  edge,  it  is,  like  all 
Turkish  towns,  ill-built  and  dirty,  and  full  of  rums ; 
having  still  discoverable  without  the  walla  some  frag- 
ments of  columns,  and  other  remains  of  the  ancient 
city.  Mr.  Conner  makes  the  number  of  inhabitants 
lfi|000;  of  whom  2000  are  Christians,  chiefly  Maro- 
nites,  and  400  Jews,  who  have  one  synagogue.  The* 
are  chiefly  employed  in  spinning  cotton ;  which,  with 
some  silk,  and  boots  and  shoea,  or  slippers,  or  morocco 
leather,  form  their  articles  of  commerce.  (Mansford's 
Scripture  Gatctteer,  p.  438.  seqq.) 

SiDoNiomm  Insula,  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Sidodona  of  Arrian. 
(Vincent's  Commerce  of  the  Ancients,  vol.  1,  p.  358. 
Bisehoff  and  Moller,  Wbrterb.  Act  Geogr  ,  p.  916.) 

Siooxtus  ApolunIris,  a  Chriatian  poet  and  writer. 
He  was  a  native  of  Gaul,  in  which  country  his  father 
and  grandfather  had  exercised  the  functions  of  pneto 
rian  prefect,  and  was  born  at  Lugdunum  (Lyons)  about 
438  AD.  He  received  a  very  finished  education,  and 
was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  sciences  known  in 
his  time ;  but  poetry  we*  his  favourite  occupation. 
He  married  Papianilla,  daughter  of  the  consul  Fl. 
Avitus,  who  in  455  was  named  emperor.  Sidoniut 
accompanied  his  father-in-law  to  Rome,  and  there  pro- 
nounced, on  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing  year,  a  poeti- 
cal panegyric  in  honour  of  the  new  monarch,  who  rec- 
ompensed Ins  talent  by  appointing  him  senator  and 
prefect  of  Rome,  and  raising  a  statue  to  him  in  the  li- 
brary of  Trajan's  forum.  Soon  after,  Ricimer,  that 
Frank  who  enjoyed  at  Rome  a  much  greater  power 
than  the  emperor  himself,  deposed  Avitda,  and  named 
Majorianus  in  his  stead.  Sidonius  was  present  in  the 
battle  in  which  his  father-in-law  lost  his  life.  He 
then  retired  to  Lyons,  and  fell  with  this  city  into  the 
hxnds  of  the  conqueror,  who  treated  him  so  well,  that, 
in  the  following  year,  Sidonius  pronounced  a  eulogi 
um  on  this  emperor,  and  was  honoured  with  the  title 
of  count  (comes).  Under  the  reign  of  Severue,  and 
during  the  interregnum  which  succeeded  his  death, 
Sidonius  retired  once  more  to  Gaul,  and  settled  in  thf 
province  which  afterward  bore  the  name  of  Avtergnc. 
Here  he  lived  for  some  months  on  an  estate  which 
belonged  to  his  wife.  Anthemiua  having  obtained 
the  empire  in  467.  Sidonius  went  to  Rome,  and  pre* 
nounced  a  panegyric  upon  hitr    The  prince,  in  rw 
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«oin,  itemed  nim  anew  prefect  of  Koine  arid  senator. 

Although  Sidonius  was  not  then  a  priest,  hi*  country- 
men, notwithstanding  this,  chose  him.  in  472,  Bishop 
of  Auguslunometum  (Clermont  in  Autergne)  After 
daring  transferred  to  bis  son  his  honours  and  his  for- 
tune, he  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  episcopate,  and 
acquitted  himself  with  zeal  and  fidelity.  When  the 
Visigoths  seized  upon  a  portion  of  Gaul,  Sidonius  fell 
into  the  power  of  tunc,  their  king ;  but,  through  the 
prc.ection  of  Leo,  the  minister  of  this  barbarian  mon- 
arch, he  was  re-established  in  his  bishopric,  and  dischar- 
ged the  episcopal  functions  until  the  day  of  his  death, 
arhich  appesrs  to  hare  taken  place  in  484.  A  French 
tavant  traces  the  pedigree  of  the  Polignac  family  to 
Apollinaris.  (Mango*  de  la  Lande:  Essais  histor- 
iques.dtc,  1828 — Compare  Revue  Franeatse,  1828,  n. 
6,  p.  303,  seqq  ) — We  have  remaining  of  Sidonius  a  col- 
lection of  letters  in  prose  ;  and  twenty- four  poems,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  three  panegyrics  pronounced 
as  above,  and  some  epitbalamia.  W  c  see  in  these  the 
productions  of  a  man  of  talent,  not  deficient  in  imagi- 
nation and  poetic  fire,  and  who  knows  how  to  interest 
and  please.  Although  marked  by  the  vices  which 
characterized  tht  literary  efforts  of  the  age,  namely, 
subtle  conceits  and  exaggerated  metaphors,  he  may 
still  bo  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  Christian 
poets. — The  best  edition  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris  is  that 
of  Labbeus  ( Labbe),  Pans,  4to,  1652.  (Sehill,  Hist. 
Lit.  Rom  ,  vol.  3,  p.  96,  seqq  ) 

Siga,  a  city  in  tbe  western  part  of  Numidia,  or 
what  was  afterward  called  Mauntania  Cesariensis. 
The  Itinerary.  Antoninus  Imakes  it  three  miles  distant 
from  the  coast,  whereas  Ptolemy  ranks  it  among  the 
maritime  cities.  It  hsd  a  harbour,  probably,  on  the 
sea,  while  the  city  itself  stood  inland  Siga  wss  an 
old  Tynan  settlement,  and  is  tbe  only  one  of  the  many 
mentioned  by  Scylax  in  this  quarter  that  we  can  fix 
apon  with  certainty.  A  river  of  the  same  name  ran 
by  it.  Syphax.  prince  of  the  Masacsyli,  selected  this 
city  for  his  rcsidence,<tiaving  taken  it  from  the  Car- 
thaginians. He  afterward  took  up  bis  abode  in  Cirta. 
The  modern  Ned-Roma,  mentioned  by  Leo  Africanus, 
is  thought  to  answer  tu  the  ancient  city.  (Mannert, 
Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  2,  p.  427.) 

SiojSpm  or  Siobom,  I.  a  celebrated  promontory  of 
Troas,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Scamander.  The  mod- 
em name  is  Cape  Jenisekekr,  or,  as  it  is  more  com- 
monly pronounced,  Cape  Janissary.  Homer  does  not 
mention  either  the  promontory  of  Sigatum  or  of  Rhas- 
teum.  These  names  rather  referred  to  cities  which 
were  built  after  his  time.  These  two  promontories 
formed  the  limits  on  either  side  of  the  station  of  the 
Grecian  fleet.  Achilles,  Pstroclus,  snd  Antilochus 
were  buried  on  Siga;um,  and  three  large  tumuli,  or 
mounds  of  earth,  are  supposed  to  mark  at  the  present 
day  the  three  tombs ;  though,  from  a  passage  of  Ho- 
mer (Od  ,  24,  75.  seqq),  it  would  seem  that  one  mound 
or  tomb  covered  the  ashes  of  all  three.  "  We  visit- 
ed," says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  the  two  ancient  tumuli  called 
tbe  tombs  of  Achilles  and  Pstroclus.  They  are  to  the 
northeast  of  the  village  of  Yeni-Cker.  A  third  was 
discovered  by  Sir  W.  Gcll  near  the  bridge  for  passing 
the  Mender ;  so  that  the  three  tumuli  mentioned  by 
Strabo  are  yet  entire.  (Strabo.  696.)  The  largest 
was  opened  by  order  of  M.  de  Cboiseul.  Many  au- 
thor bear  testimony  to  the  existence  of  the  tomb  of 
Achilles,  and  to  its  situation  on  or  by  the  Sigean  prom- 
ontory. It  is  recorded  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that 
C3  anointed  the  stili  upon  it  with  perfumes,  and  ran 
naked  around  it,  according  to  the  custom  of  honouring 
the  manes  of  a  hero.  (JBlian,  Var.  Hist.,  12,  7  — 
Diod.  Sk.,  17,  17  )  ^Elian  distinguishes  the  tomb 
of  Achilles  from  that  of  Pstroclus,  by  relating  that  Al- 
exander crowned  one,  and  Hepbestion  the  other.  It 
will  not,  therefore,  be  easy  to  determine,  at  tbe  present 
iay,  which  of  the  three  tombs  now  standing  upon  this 


promontory  was  that  formerly  venerated  by  tht  -hat 
1  tan  Is  of  Siga-um  for  containing  the  ashes  of  AcUits 

—  It  should  also  be  observed,  that  to  the  so-iln  of  Si- 
g.Turo,  upon  the  shore  of  the  AZgezn,  arc  yet  otbet 
tumuli,  of  equal  if  not  greater  size,  to  which  hardh; 
any  attention  has  yet  been  paid  ;  and  these  are  Twbli 
far  out  at  sea."  (Travels,  vol.  3,  p.  210,  seqq.)—l]. 
A  town  of  Troas,  on  the  sloping  side  of  the  promon- 
tory. It  was  founded  posterior  to  the  siege  of  Iroj 
by  an  vEoIian  colony,  headed  by  Areha>anax  of  Viu 
letie.  He  is  said  to  have  employed  tbe  stones  of  in- 
dent Ilium  in  the  construction  of  his  town.  The, 
Athenians,  some  years  afterward,  sent  a  body  of  trap 
there,  headed  by  Phrynon,  a  victor  at  the  Oirropir 
games,  and  expelled  the  Lesbians.  This  act  of  aggrti 
sion  led  to  a  war  between  the  two  mates,  which  *u 
long  waged  with  alternate  success.  Pitucu*,  one  of 
the  seven  sages,  who  commanded  the  Mytilenuns,  if 
said  to  have  slain  Phrynon,  the  Athenian  leader,  m 
single  fight.  The  poet  Alccus  was  engaged  in  one 
of  the  actions  that  look  place,  and  had  the  omfortune 
to  lose  his  shield.  At  length  both  parties  agreed  u> 
refer  their  dispute  to  Penander  of  Corinth,  who  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  Athenians.  (Strat  ,S99.—Ho 
rod.,  5,95. — Diog.  Laert.,  1,74.)  Tbe  latter  people, 
or,  rather,  tbe  Pisistratide,  remained  then  in  posses- 
sion of  Sigsium,  and  Hippias,  after  being  expelled  from 
Athens,  is  known  to  have  retired  there,  together  witb 
his  family.  (Herod.,  5,  65.)  Tbe  town  of  Sigwum 
no  longer  existed  when  Strabo  wrote,  having  been 
destroyed  by  tbe  «J  iyns  of  New  Ilium.  (Stnl .  600 
— Phn.,  5,  30. —  t rrnur 'sAsta  Minor,  vol  1,  p.  109  ) 
Tbe  modern  Jew  dtt'hr  marks  tbe  site  of  the  anaeoi 
Sigjeuin.    (Leake's  lour,  p.  276.) 

SiONU,  a  city  of  Latium.  southwest  of  Anagr.it 
It  became  a  Roman  colony  as  early  as  the  reign  ot 
Tarquimue  Superbus.    At  first  it  was  only  a  militan 
post,  which,  in  process  of  time,  however,  became  i 
city.    (Dion.  Hal.,  4,  63  )    When  Tanjtin  was  de- 
throned, he  sought  the  assistance  of  Sigma,  bat  the  in- 
habitants remained  faithful  to  Rome.    (Ihcm  H»l ,  5, 
68.)    Tbcy  appear  to  have  continued  in  the  same  ten- 
timcnla  even  during  the  severe  trial  of  tbe  second  Pu- 
nic war  ;  as  we  find  Signia  mentioned  by  Livy  among 
the  colonies  of  that  period  most  distinguished  for  their 
ateady  adherence  to  the  Roman  power  (27, 10)  Sig- 
nia is  noticed  by  several  writers  as  producing  a  wine 
of  an  astringent  nature.    (Strabo,  237. — Phn  .  14,  6. 
—Si/.  Ilai.,  8,  380  —  Martial,  13,  116  )    It  was  no- 
ted, also,  for  a  particular  mode  of  flooring  with  Wicks, 
which  was  called    opus  Stgmnum  ""    (Phn.,  15.  12 

—  Vitrur.,  8,  in  /n  )    The  modern  Sepnt  marks  tbe 
ancient  site.    (Cramer's  Anc.  It.,  vol.  2,  p.  103.) 

Si  la  Sii.va,  a  forest  of  vast  extent,  in  the  country 
of  the  Bruttii,  to  the  south  of  Consentis.  It  erowi«*.cd 
chiefly  of  fir,  and  was  celebrated  for  the  quantity  of 
pitch  which  it  yielded.  (Plin.,  15,  7.  —  Columella,  12. 
20—  D  ioscoridcs,  I,  98.)  Strabo  describes  the  S.l* 
as  occupying  an  extent  of  700  stadia,  or  cighty-serco 
miles,  from  tho  neighbourhood  of  Rhegium  northward. 
(Strab  ,  260  — P/iM.,  3,  1 1.)  Virgil  also  allude*  to  il 
in  a  beautiful  passage.  (A5n  ,  12,  715  )  These  im- 
mense woods  may  probably,  in  ancient  times,  bare 
furnished  the  Tyrrheni  with  timber  for  their  fleets,  *t 
we  know  they  afterward  did  to  the  sovereigns  of  Si- 
cily and  to  the  Athenians.  (Thueyd  ,  6, 90.— Atktn 
5,  43  —  Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  437.) 

Si  lands,  the  name  of  a  Roman  family  belonginf 
to  tbe  plebeian  house  of  the  Junii.  The  most  remark- 
able of  the  name  were  the  following  :  I.  Marcos  Si- 
lanus,  served  under  Scipio  in  Spain  (B  C.  207%  and 
was  sent,  on  one  occasion,  by  that  commander  with 
10,500  men  against  Mago  and  the  Celtiberian*.  whom 
be  succeeded  in  conquering.  In  the  following  ye*t 
he  brought  to  Scipio  the  auxiliaries  from  tbe  Spanv " 
prince  Colcha,  and  aided  him  in  gaining  tbe  victor 
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near  Bxcula,  jia  toe  forces  of  the  Carthaginiaus. — 
II.  Marcus  Junius  Silanus,  was  consul  B.C.  109  with 
Q.  Cascilius  Metellus.    He  obtained  the  command  of 
the  forces  against  the  Cimbri,  but  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  bo  more  than  once  defeated,  and  even  to  lose 
his  camp.    Five  years  after  this,  the  tribune  Domilius 
brought  him  to  trial  for  this  ill-success,  but  only  two 
tnfcos  condemned  him. — III.  D.  Junius  Silanus,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  consul  elect  B.C.  63,  when  Ci- 
cero asked  him  his  opinion  in  the  Roman  senate  as  to 
the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  (he  accomplices  of 
Catiline.    He  gave  his  opinion  in  favour  of  punish* 
merit.    In  the  following  year  he  entered  on  the  con* 
sular  office  with  L.  Licinius  Murena. — IV.  M.  Junius 
Silanus,  son  of  the  preceding,  served  first  under  Cssar 
as  lieutenant  in  Gaul,  and,  after  the  assassination  of 
that  individual,  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Lepi- 
dus.    This  party,  however,  he  afterward  left,  and  join- 
ed that  of  Antony.    In  consequence  of  this,  be  was 
proscribed  and  his  property  confiscated.    He  after- 
ward, however,  was  pardoned  by  Augustus,  and,  re- 
turning to  Rome,  became  at  last  on  such  good  terms 
with  Augustus,  that  the  latter  made  him  his  colleague 
in  the  consulship,  25  B.C. — V.  Junius  Silanus  defi- 
cits, was  consul  A.D.  7,  and  afterward  proconsul  of 
Syria.    Tiberius  removed  him  from  that  province,  on 
account  of  the  friendship  subsisting  between  him  and 
Germanic  us. — VI.  D.  Junius  Silanus,  was  banished  by 
Augustus  for  adultery  with  Julia.    He  obtained  his 
recall  under  Tiberius,  through  the  intercession  of  his 
brother.- -VII.  M.  Junius  Silanus,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  a  man  of  great  reputation  and  influence, 
on  account  of  his  talents  as  an  orator.    His  daughter 
Claudia  married  Caligula,  and  he  himself  was  after- 
ward sent  as  governor  into  Spain.    The  tyrant,  be- 
coming jealous  of  him,  compelled  him  to  destroy  him- 
■elf.  —  VIII.  L.  Junius  Silanus,  pre  tor  A.D.  49,  a 
brave  and  illustrious  individual,  stood  so  high  in  the 
favour  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  that  tho  latter  intend- 
ed to  give  him  his  daughter  Octavia  in  marriage 
This,  however,  was  prevented  by  the  artful  Agrippi- 
na,  who  obtained  her  hand  for  her  own  son  Nero. 
Various  false  charges  were  brought  against  Silanus ; 
he  was  expelled  from  the  senate,  and,  in  his  despair, 
destroyed  himself. — IX.  Turpilius,  an  officer  of  Me- 
tellus in  the  Jugurthine  war.    Having  been  left  by 
that  commander  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  garrison  in 
Vacca,  and  having,  through  want  of  care,  allowed  the 
town  to  be  retaken  by  the  inhabitants,  he  was  tried, 
and  condemned  to  death.    (Sallust,  Bell.  Jug.,  66, 
69.)    Plutarch,  however,  makes  the  accusaion  to  have 
been  a  false  one,  and  Turpilius  to  have  been  con- 
demned through  the  agency  of  Marius.  {Plutarch, 
Vit.  Mat.) 

SilIros,  I.  a  river  of  Lucania,  in  Italy,  dividing 
that  province  from  Campania.  It  takes  its  rise  in  thai 
part  of  the  Apennines  which  belonged  to  the  Hirpini ; 
and,  after  receiving  tho  Tanagcr,  now  Negri,  and  the 
Calor,  now  Calore,  it  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Salerno. 
The  waters  of  this  river  are  stated  by  ancient  wri- 
ters to  have  possessed  the  property  of  incrusting,  by 
means  of  a  calcareous  deposition,  any  pieces  of  wood 
or  twigs  which  were  thrown  into  them.  (Strabo,  251. 
Pit*..,  2,  106.)  This  fact  is  confirmed  by  Baron  Anto- 
nini,  delta  Lucania,  p.  2,  disc.  1.  The  banks  of  this 
river  were  greatly  infested  by  the  gadfly.  {Virg., 
Oeorg.,  3,  146,  seqq.)  The  modem  name  of  the 
stream  is  the  Silaro.  {Cramer" $  Ancient  Italy,  vol. 
2,  p.  360.) — II.  A  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  to  the  east 
of  Bononia,  running  into  the  Padusa,  or  Spinetic  branch 
ef  the  Padus.  It  is  now  the  Silaro.  (Cramer's  An- 
tient  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  89.) 

StLBNTiAtlos,  Paulus,  a  poet  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian.  He  was  the  priinarius  or  chief 
of  the  Silenliarii  at  the  court  of  that  monarch,  whence 
the  second  part  of  his  name.    The  title  of  Silentiarius, 


it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  designates  various  en 
ployments  ;  it  is  sometimes  synonymous  with  rtavx<> 
iroioc,  and  denotes  an  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  pre- 
serve quiet  in  the  imperial  palace  ;  at  other  limea  the 
Silentiarius  is  a  private  secretary  of  the  prince. — 
Paul,  the  Silentiary,  has  left  various  poetical  produc- 
tions, which  are  not  without  merit.  In  the  Greek  An- 
thology we  have  about  eighty  epigrams  of  bis,  a  por- 
tion oi  which  are  of  an  erotic  character.  They  are  de- 
ficient neither  in  spirit  nor  elegance.  Wo  perceive 
that  their  author  was  well  read  in  the  ancient  writers  ; 
but  it  is  evident,  st  the  same  time,  that  his  verses 
have  not  the  conciseness  so  essential  to  the  epigram. 
The  most  celebrated  of  his  productions,  however,  are, 
his  poem  on  the  Pythian  Baths  in  Bithynia  ('Hfiiapoa 
tie  ru  h  llvdloic  depfta),  and  his  description  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Sophia  ('Etfpamt  rije  /ieyuXqs  tHxXtjoi- 
ac),  which  was  publicly  read  at  the  dedication  of  that 
structure,  A.D.  562.  We  have  also  a  third  poem,  form 
ing,  in  fact,  a  supplement  to  tho  second,  on  the  pulpit 
placed  in  the  great  aisle  of  the  patriarchal  palace  ('Ex- 
Qpaotc  toO  'kubuvoc,  k.  t.  X).  The  poem  on  the  Pyth- 
ian Baths  is  given  in  Brunck's  Analecta,  and  in  the  edi- 
tions of  the  Anthology.  The  description  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Sophia  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  history  of  Jo- 
hannes Cinnamus,  in  the  edition  of  Ducange.  in  1822, 
Groeffe  published  a  critical  edition  at  Leipzig,  in  8vo, 
to  which  is  added  the  Description  of  the  Ambon  or 
pulpit.  Bekkcr  gave  an  edition  of  this  last- mentioned 
poem,  from  a  Heidelberg  manuscript,  Berol,  1815,  4to 
(Sthbll,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr  ,  vol.  6,  p.  46,  115  ) 

Silenus,  a  demigod,  who  became  the  nurse,  the 
preceptor,  and  tho  attendant  of  Bacchus.  Pindar 
calls  him  the  Naiad's  husband  (fragm.  incert ,  73). 
Socrates  used  to  compsre  himself,  on  sccount  of  hit 
baldness,  his  flat  nose,  and  tho  quiet  raillery  in  which 
he  was  so  fond  of  indulging,  to  the  Sileni  born  of  the 
divine  Naiads.    (Xenophon,  Symp.,  5,  7. — Compare 
£han,  V.  H  ,  3,  18.)    Othera  said  that  Silenus  was 
a  son  of  Earth,  and  sprung  from  the  blood-drops  of 
Uranus.   (Serv.  ad  Virg.,  Eel.,  6,  13. — Nonnus,  14, 
97.— -Id.,  29, 262.)  Marsyas  is  called  a  Silenus.  Like 
the  seagods,  Silenus  was  noted  for  wisdom.  Hence 
some  modern  expounders  of  mythology  think  that  Si- 
lenus was  merely  a  river-god,  and  they  derive  the 
name  from  IXXu,  etXiu,  to  roll,  expressive  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  streams.    The  connexion  between  Silenus 
and  Bacchua  and  the  Naiades  thus  becomes  easy  of 
explanation  ;  in  their  opinion,  all  being  deitiea  relating 
to  water  or  moisture.     (Keightlev's  Mythology,  p. 
234.) — The  two  legends  relstive  to  Midas  and  Silenus 
bsve  already  been  noticed  under  the  former  article. 
(Vid.  Midas.) — Silenus  was  represented  as  old,  bald, 
and  flat-nosed,  riding  on  a  broad-backed  ass,  usually 
intoxicated,  and  carrying  his  can  (cantharus),  or  tot- 
tering along  supported  by  his  staff  of  fennel  {ferula). 
— For  other  views  of  the  legend  of  Silenus,  consult 
Creuzer  {Symbolik,  vol.  3,  p.  207,  seqq  ),  Rolle  (Re- 
eherehes  sur  le  Cults  de  Bacchus,  vol.  3,  p.  354,  seqq.), 
and  Welcker  (Waeh.  sur  Tril ,  p.  214,  seqq.)  —  Ac- 
cording to  another  account,  Midas  mixed  some  wine 
with  the  waters  of  a  fountain  to  which  Silenus  was 
accustomed  to  come,  and  so  inebriated  and  caught 
him.    He  detained  him  for  ten  days,  and  afterward 
restored  him  to  Bacchus,  for  which  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  power  of  turning  into  gold  whatever  he 
touched.    Some  authora  assert  that  Silenus  was  a 
philosopher,  who  accompanied  Baccbua  in  his  Indian 
expedition,'  snd  assisted  him  by  the  soundness  of  his 
counsels.    From  this  circumstance,  therefore,  be  ia 
often  introduced  speaking,  with  all  the  gravity  ef  a 
philosopher,  concerning  the  formation  of  the  world 
and  the  nature  of  things  —The  legend  of  Silenua  it 
evidently  of  Oriental  origin.    (Symbolik,  vol.  3,  p. 
207,  seqq.  —  Consult  also  Rolle,  Rtcherches  sur  Is 
Culte  de  Bacchus,  vol.  3,  p.  354,  seqq.) 
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Silius  ItalIcus,  C.  a  Latin  poet,  born  about  the 
25th  year  of  the  Christian  era.  He  baa  been  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  native  of  Italics,  in  Spain ;  but 
Ins  not  being  claimed  as  a  fellow-countryman  by  Mar- 
tial, who  has  bestowed  upon  him  the  highest  praises, 
renders  this  improbable.  Some  make  him  to  have  been 
a  native  of  Corfinium,  a  city  of  the  Peligni,  in  Italy, 
which,  according  to  Slrabo,  was  called  Italica  in  the 
time  of  the  Social  war ;  but  Vclleius  Paterculus  in- 
forms us  that  Corfinium  merely  intended  to  change  its 
name  to  Italica,  and  that  the  project  was  never  car- 
ried into  effect.  Whether,  however,  be  were  a  native 
of  Italica  in  Spain,  or  of  an  Italica  elsewhere,  his  sur- 
name certainly  does  not  show  it ;  for  i:.  that  event  it 
would  have  been  Italicentis.  It  is  most  probable  that 
Italicus  was  a  family  name  ;  and  it  may  have  been 
given  to  one  of  his  ancestors,  when  residing  in  some 
province,  to  show  that  be  was  of  Italian  origin  — 
Silius  Italicus  applied  himself  with  great  ardour  to  the 
•tudy  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  In  the  former  of  these 
pursuits  be  took  Cicero  for  his  model,  and  acquired  at 
the  bar  the  reputation  of  an  eminent  apeaker.  In  po- 
etry he  gave  the  preference  to  Virgil.  His  predilec- 
tion for  these  two  great  writers  led  him  to  purchase 
two  estates  which  had  belonged  to  them,  that  of  Ci- 
cero at  Tusculum,  and  that  of  Virgil  near  Naples,  on 
which  the  poet  had  been  interred.  Silius  often  visited 
the  tomb  of  the  latter,  and  celebrated  his  birthday 
annually  with  great  solemnities. — Our  poet  passed 
through  all  the  public  employments  which  led  to  the 
consulship.  He  is  said  also  to  have  insinuated  him- 
self into  the  favour  of  Nero  by  following  the  vile  trade 
of  an  informer.  Pliny  the  younger,  who  mentions 
this  fact,  which,  for  the  honour  of  literature,  one  could 
wish  might  be  impugned,  adds,  that  if  it  be  true  that 
Silius  was  thus  guilty,  he  made  amends  for  his  fault 
by  a  long  course  of  subsequent  virtue,  and  enjoyed  at 
Rome  a  high  degree  of  consideration.  The  first  con- 
sulship of  Silius  (for  it  is  thought,  on  no  very  suffi- 
cient grtunds,  however,  that  he  thrice  held  this  ma- 
gistracy) was  in  the  famous  year  68,  when  Nero  died. 
— Silius  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Vitellius  and  Vespa- 
sian :  under  the  latter  he  waa  proconsul  of  Asia. 
Loaded  with  honours,  and  having  accumulated  an  am- 
ple fortune,  he  retired  in  his  old  age  to  Campania,  and 
there  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  the  society  of  the 
Muses.  Attacked,  at  the  age  of  75  years,  with  an  in- 
curable malady,  he  starved  himself  to  death,  in  tbe 
reign  of  Trajan,  A.D.  100. — Silius,  through  all  his 
life,  had  a  strong  attachment  for  poetry  and  literature, 
and  devoted  to  them  all  the  leisure  moments  which 
his  public  employments  allowed.  It  waa  only,  how- 
ever, in  his  later  years,  and  during  bis  retreat  at  Na- 
ples, that  he  formed  the  serious  idea  of  aiming  at  a 
place  in  the  list  of  poets  He  then  composed  an  epic, 
or,  rather,  historical  poem,  in  seventeen  cantos,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  waa  the  second  Punic  war.  This  poem, 
entitled  Punica,  has  come  down  to  our  times.  It  con- 
firms the  judgment  which  Pliny  passed  upon  its  au- 
thor when  he  aaid  that  he  wrote  with  more  diligence 
than  genius.  (Ep.,  3,  7,  5.)  It  appears  that  Silius 
was  one  of  those  men  to  whom  Nature  has  granted  a 
certain  facility,  which  makes  them  succeed  in  some 
degree  in  whatever  they  undertake,  and  which,  when 
H  is  seconded  by  learning  and  taste,  may,  to  a  certain 
degree,  occupy  the  place  of  genius.  The  subject 
which  he  chose  for  his  poem  was  one  that  possessed 
an  unusual  share  of  interest  to  the  Romans.  Three 
centuries  had  passed  away  since  this  memorablo  pe- 
riod, and,  though  all  tbe  details  of  the  war  were  still 
well  known,  because  many  Greek  and  Roman  histo- 
rians hstl  recorded  them  in  their  respective  works, 
•till  there  remained  a  wid»>  field  for  the  imagination  of 
the  poet,  and  he  might  indulge  in  the  fictions  and  em- 
ploy all  the  machinery  of  which  the  epic  poem  was 
naturally  susceptible.  Silius  disdained  not 
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means  for  interesting  and  pleasing  his  leaders  ;  (Ntf, 
like  Lucan,  he  chose  a  defective  plan,  in  prefernnj 
the  historical  method,  that  makes  known  all  tbe  con. 
sequences  resulting  from  any  event,  to  tbe  poetic 
mode,  that  selects  from  a  series  ,(  facts  some  singli 
circumstance*  which  it  makes  tbe  principal  action, 
and  towards  which,  as  a  common  centre,  all  things 
ought  to  lend.    Had  he  transported  his  readers  in  tat 
very  outset  to  the  later  years  of  the  wax,  be  might 
have  taken  for  his  theme  Hannibal's  attempt  to  make 
himself  master  of  Rome;  this  would  have  aflurdse 
the  different  parts  that  arc  regarded  as  necessary  lot 
an  epic  action,  namely,  a  commencement,  a  plot,  and 
a  catastrophe.    By  pursuing  a  different  plan,  by  pre- 
ferring to  the  epopee  the  march  of  history,  be  ought 
to  have  seen  thst  be  was  debarred  from  tbe  employ- 
ment of  mythological  fictions,  which  are  entirely  out 
of  place  in  an  historical  narrative.    And  yet,  falling 
into  the  same  error  as  Lucan,  be  calls  lhe*e-  very  fic- 
tions to  his  aid.    It  is  this  intermingling  of  iLe  sober 
details  of  history  with  tbe  flights  of  mythology  that  his 
given  birth  to  a  strange  and  missba;»en  offspring,  to 
which  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  assign  its  proper  ep- 
pellation.    Is  it  an  epic  poem  !  it  wants  um:y.  it 
it  an  historical  production?  its  fictions  become  so 
many  revolting  improbabilities,  and  its  machinery  is 
altogether  out  of  place. — Silius  drew  the  subject  of  hu> 
poem  from  the  histories  of  Livy  and  Pohbius;  his  po- 
etic ornaments  he  chiefly  borrowed  from  Virgil ,  bu  he 
does  not  possess  tbe  art  of  borrowing  these  last  in  such 
way  as  to  conceal  their  parent  source  ;  bis  imitations, 
on  the  contrary,  are  altogether  loo  palpable    Nor  an 
these  imilations  limited  to  Virgil :  Silius  has  pillaged 
also  Lucretius,  Horace,  Homer,  and  Hesiod,  a  circum- 
stance which  imparts  a  disagreeable  inequality  to  ha 
style.    Like  Valerius,  he  endeavours  to  hide  his  medi- 
ocrity under  an  appearance  of  erudition  and  affecta- 
tion of  pomp,  which  imparts  an  air  of  coldness  to  his 
composition.    To  give  the  character  of  Silios  in  s  few 
words,  we  may  say  that  he  possessed  a  portion  of  those 
talents,  the  union  of  which  forms  the  great  poet ;  he 
was  versed  in  historical,  geographies/,  and  physical 
knowledge,  which  imparts  to  his  poem  s  character  of 
greater  interest  in  the  eyes  of  antiquarian  critics,  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  containing  various  facts  omit- 
ted by  Livy.    He  chose  a  subject  at  once  great  and 
interesting ;  his  personages  have  a  character  of  his- 
toric truth,  but  there  is  wanting  that  degree  of  eleva- 
tion which  true  poetry  would  nave  bestowed.    He  it 
most  successful  in  his  description  of  battles.  Silius 
wants  enthusiasm ;  his  style  consists  of  borrowed 
phrases,  which  he  has  not  known  how  to  appropriate 
to  himself,  or  mark,  as  it  were,  with  the  impress  of  his 
own  zeal.    Does  he  attempt  to  express  anger  or  ten- 
derness \  his  coldness  freexes  tbe  reader  — Whatever 
may  have  been  ibo  reputation  which  this  poet  enjoyed 
among  his  contemporaries,  he  fell  soon  afterward  unt* 
neglect;  no  grammarian  cites  him,  and  Sidonius  Apor- 
linaris  alone  names  him  among  the  eminent 
At  the  revival  of  letters,  the  conviction  was  so  i 
that  tbe  poem  was  lost,  as  to  inspire  the 
Petrarch  with  the  idea  of  supplying  its  place  by  hts  A/- 
riea,  the  subject  of  which  production  is  also  the  second 
Punic  war.    This  point,  however,  is  contested  am* 
scholars.    During  the  sittings  of  the  council  of  C< in- 
stance, Poggio  succeeded  in  finding  a  manuscript  of 
Silius,  probably  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall.    A  copy 
was  made  of  this,  which  thus  became  tbe  original  of 
all  those  of  which  the  earlier  editors  made  ose.  until 
Carrion  discovered,  about  1575,  at  Cologne.  *aoii*i 
manuscript,  which  he  thought  might  date  from  the  eta 
of  Charlemagne.    A  third,  of  still  more  modern  dale, 
was  found  at  Oxford.    Villebrune,  who  published,  in 
1781,  an  edition  of  Silius  Italicus.  which  he  prete *J««d 
was  tbe  first  complete  one  that  bad  as  yet  •jyeirrd 
inserted  inlo  the  sixteenth  book,  after  the  twemv  •** 
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nth  verse,  thirty-three  other  verses  which  he  Mid  he 
aad  found  in  ■  MS.  at  Pari*,  and  which  exist,  with 
wme  slight  changes,  in  the  sixth  book  of  Petrarch's 
Latin  poem  entitled  Africa.  More  recent  critics,  how- 
ever, and  especially  Heync,  in  a  review  written  by 
him  on  Villebrune'a  edition,  think  that  the  thirty-three 
verses  in  question  are  rather  from  the  pen  of  Petrarch 
than  from  that  of  Silius. — The  best  editions  of  Siliua 
Italicusare,  that  of  Ruperti,  Gbttmg.,  1 795-98,  2  vols. 
Svo,  and  that  of  Lemaire,  Paris,  1823,  2  vols.  8vo. 
The  following  editions  are  also  valuable :  that  of  Dra- 
kenborch,  Traject.  ad  Rhen  ,  1717,  4to ;  that  of  Ville- 
brune,  Paris,  1781,  8vo ;  and  that  of  Erncati,  Lip*., 
1791-92,  2  vols.  Svo.  (Scholl,  Hist.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol. 
2.  p.  496,  seqq.—  Compare  Bihr,  Gtsch.  Rom.  LU., 
vol.  1,  p.  151,  seqq  ) 

SiLvi^cs,  a  deny  among  the  Romans  who  had  the 
care  of  6elds  and  cattle  (Vtrg.,  JEn.,  8,  601),  and 
who  also  presided  over  boundaries.  (Herat.,  Epod., 
2,  22  )  Groves  were  consecrated  to  him,  whence  per- 
haps bis  name.  He  was  usually  represented  as  old, 
and  bearing  a  cypress  plucked  up  by  the  root*  ( Virg., 
Georg.,  1,  20) ;  and  the  legend  of  Apollo  and  Cypa- 
risstis  was  transferred  to  him.  (Sett  ad  Virg.,  Gcor- 
giea,  1,  20  )  The  usual  offering  to  Silvanus  was  milk. 
(Horat.,  Epist.,  2,  I,  143.) — According  to  the  Agri- 
mensors,  every  possession  should  have  three  Silvani : 
one  domestic,  for  the  possession  itself;  one  agrestic, 
for  the  herdsman  ;  a  third  oriental,  for  whom  there 
should  be  a  grove  on  the  boundary.  (Seal,  ad  Fcst., 
s.  «.  Marsptdis.)  The  meaning  of  this  obscure  pas- 
sage probably  is,  that  Silvanus  was  to  be  worshipped 
under  three  different  titjes  :  as  protector  of  the  family, 
for  we  meet  with  an  inscription  Silvano  Larum ;  of 
the  cattle,  perhaps  those  on  the  public  pastures;  and 
of  the  boundaries,  that  is,  of  the  whole  possession. 
The  Mars  Silvanus,  to  whom  Cato  directs  prayer  to  bo 
made  for  the  health  of  the  oxen,  is  probably  the  second 
(R.  R  ,  80).  and  the  third  is  the  tutor  Jinium  of  Hor- 
des.   (Kcightley's  Mythology,  p.  536.) 

Sii.?K*i,  the  people  of  South  Wales  in  Britain,  oc- 
cupying the  counties  of  Hereford,  Monmouth,  Rad- 
nor, Brecon,  and  Glamorgan.  Their  capital  was  Isea 
Silurum,  now  Carleon,  on  the  river  Isca  or  Uske,  in 
Glamorganshire.  Caractacus  was  a  prince  of  the  Si- 
lores.    (Tac,  Ann.,  12.  32  —  Plin.,  4,  16.) 

Simkthus,  a  river  of  Sicily,  rising  in  the  Heraan 
Mountains,  and  falling  into  the  sea  below  Catana.  It 
receives  a  number  of  small  tributaries,  and  is  now  the 
Giarelta.    (Thucyd.,  2,  65  —Plin.,  3,  8.) 

Simmus,  I.  a  native  of  Rhodes,  who  flourished  be- 
tween the  120th  and  I70lh  Olympisd.    The  period 
when  he  existed  cannot  be  ascertained  with  more  pre- 
cision.   He  published  a  collection  of  poems,  in  four 
oooks,  entitled  bta+opa  irotqfiara.    Athensjus  cites 
one  of  these  pieces,  entitled  Gorgo.  which  appears  to 
have  been  of  an  epic  character.    Simmiaa  is  perhaps 
the  inventor  of  a  kind  of  sport,  which  we  do  not  find 
to  hove  existed  before  him,  and  which  could  only  have 
been  conceived  of  at  a  period  when  the  public  taste 
had   become  extremely  corrupt.    It  consisted  in  so 
arranging  verses  of  d liferent  length  as  to  represent  an 
altar,  an  axe,  a  pair  of  wings,  ice,  the  several  verses 
at  the  same  time  making  one  poem.    A  production  of 
thta  kind,  forming  a  2vpiye,  or  Pandean  pipe,  has  been 
if i cn  ascribed  to  Theocritus.    It  consists  of  twenty 
rereee.  every  two  of  the  same  aize,  and  each  pair  less 
a  length  than  the  preceding;  thus  representing  an  in- 
ttrument  c  omposed  of  ten  pipes,  each  shorter  than  the 
>lher.     (Scholl,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr„  vol.  3,  p.  126  )  The 
lernaius  of  Simmiaa  are  given  in  tbo  Anthology,  and 
n  the  Poeta  Greci  Minores. — II.  A  Theban  philos- 
opher, a  disciple  of  Socrates.    He  was  the  author  of 
twenty-three  dialogues,  which  are  lost.  (Scholl,  Hist. 
Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p.  357.) 

Si  sad:*  (-cart*),  a  river  of  Troas,  which  rises  in 


Mount  Ida,  and  falls  into  the  Xaothus.  (Consc  t  re 
marks  on  the  Topography  of  Troy,  under  the  articU 
Troja.) 

SiaoK,  a  shoemaker  or  currier  of  Athens,  from 
whom  tbe  so-called  okvtiko?  iioAoyot,  mentioned  un- 
der the  article  Plato,  are  supposed  to  have  derived 
their  origin.  (  Kid.  Plato,  near  tbe  conclusion  of  thai 
article.) 

Simonides,  I.  a  poet  of  Amorgua  (one  of  the  Cyc- 
lades),  who  died  490  B.C.  He  was  grandfather  to 
the  poet  of  Ccos,  from  whom  he  is  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  'lap6oypuq*)c,  "  writer  of  Iambics."  Wo 
have  a  fragment  of  his  preserved  by  Siobcua ;  it  ia  a 
satyric  piece,  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  ele- 
gance, and  is  entitled  ittpl  yvvamuv,  "  Of  Women." 
This  fragment  is  given  in  tbe  collections  of  Wintcrton, 
Brunck,  Gaisford,  and  separately  by  Koclcr,  Goctt., 
1781.  8vo,  and  Welcker.  Bonn,  1835,  8vo  — II.  A 
celebrated  poet  of  Ceos,  son  of  Leoprepas,  and  grand- 
son of  the  preceding,  born  at  the  city  of  Iulia,  556 
B.C.,  and  who  lived  until  B.C.  467.  He  attaiued,  in 
fact,  to  a  very  advanced  age.  so  aa  to  become  a  con- 
temporary not  only  of  PitUcus  and  tbe  Pisistralida, 
but  also  of  Pausanias,  king  of  Sparta:  and  he  ia 
named  aa  the  friend  of  theso  illustrious  men.  He  was 
held  in  high  estimation  at  the  court  of  Hiero  I.,  king 
of  Syracuse,  and  acted  aa  a  mediator  between  this 
prince  and  Tberon,  king  of  Agrigentum,  reconciling 
these  two  sovereigns  at  tbe  very  moment  when  the 
two  armies  were  on  the  point  of  contending.  Plato 
calls  him  a  wise  man  (Dc  Rcpub.,  I,  p.  411).  and 
Cicero,  in  speaking  of  him,  says,  "  Aon  cnim  poeta 
suavts,  verum  etiam  cateroqum  doctus  sapiensqut 
traduur."  (JV.  D  ,  1,  22.)  He  waa  the  master  of 
Pindar.  Simonides  is  regarded  as  the  first  who  ap- 
plied tho  alternating  hexameter  and  pentameter,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  early  elegiac  measure  to  mournful 
and  plaintive  themes.  This  measure  at  first  was  mar- 
tial in  its  character,  not  plaintive,  and  Cullinus  is  said 
to  have  been  its  inventor.  Neuher  was  it  called  elegy 
originally,  but  txoc,  a  general  term,  subsequently  con- 
fined to  heroic  verse.  Simonides  became  so  distin- 
guished in  elegy  (in  the  Ister  acceptation  of  the  term) 
that  he  must  be  included  among  the  great  mastcra  of 
elegiac  song.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  victorio  js  at 
Athens  over  *£schylus  himself,  in  an  elegy  in  honour  of 
those  who  fell  at  Marathon,  the  Athenians  having  insti- 
tuted a  contest  of  the  chief  poets.  The  ancient  biogra- 
pher of  /Eschylus  who  gives  this  account,  adds,  in  ex- 
planation, that  the  elegy  requires  a  tenderness  of  feeling 
which  waa  foreign  to  the  character  of  i£schylus.  To 
what  degree  Simonides  possessed  this  quality,  and,  in 
general,how  great  a  master  he  was  of  the  pathetic,  is 
proved  by  hia  celebrated  lyric  piece,  containing  the 
lament  of  Danae,  and  by  other  remains  of  his  poetry. 
Probably,  also,  in  tho  elegies  upon  those  who  died  at 
Marathon  and  Platsa,  be  did  not  omit  to  bewail  the 
death  of  ao  many  brave  men,  and  to  introduce  the 
sorrows  of  the  widows  and  orphans,  which  was  quite 
consistent  with  a  lofty,  patriotic  tone,  particularly  at 
tho  end  of  the  poem.  Simonides  likewise  used  the 
elegy  as  a  plaintive  song  for  the  death  of  individuals ; 
at  least  the  Greek  Anthology  contains  several  pieces 
of  his,  which  appear  not  to  be  entire  epigrams,  but 
fragments  of  longer  elegies,  lamenting,  with  heartfelt 
pathos,  the  death  of  persons  dear  to  the  poet.  Among 
these  arc  the  beautiful  and  touching  verses  concerning 
Gorgo,  who.  while  dying,  utters  these  words  to  hef 
mother:  "Remain  here  with  my  father,  and  become, 
teith  a  happier  fate,  the  mothtr  of  another  daughter, 
who  may  tend  thee  in  thy  old  age*' — It  was  Simonides  1 
who  first  gave  to  the  epigram  the  perfection  of  which, 
consistently  with  its  purpose,  it  was  cspablo.  In  this 
respect  he  waa  favoured  by  the  circumstances  of  hit 
time ;  for,  on  account  of  the  high  consideration  which 
he  enjoyed  m  both  Athens  and  the  Peloponnesus  ha 
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was  ircquemly  employed  by  tbe  states  which  had  fought 
•gainst  the  Persians,  to  adorn  with  inscriptions  tbe 
•«mbs  of  their  fallen  warriora.  The  beat  and  moat 
celebrated  of  theae  epigrams  ia  tbe  inimitable  mscnp- 
tion  on  the  Spartans  who  died  at  Thermopyra),  and 
which  actually  existed  on  the  apot :  "  Stranger,  tell 
the  Lacedttmonians  that  ware  lying  here  in  obedience 
tj  thar  /cut."  Never  waa  heroic  courage  expressed 
with  aiicn  calm  and  unadorned  grandeur.  With  tbe 
epitaphs  are  naturally  connected  the  inscriptions  on 
•acred  offerings,  especially  where  both  refer  to  the  Per- 
sian wax  ;  the  former  being  the  discharge  of  a  debt  to 
the  dead,  the  latter  a  thanksgiving  of  tbe  survirers  to 
the  gods.  Among  these,  one  of  the  best  refers  to  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  which,  from  the  neatneaa  and  ele- 
gance of  tbe  expression,  loses  its  chief  beauty  in  a 
prose  translation  (fragm  ,  25,  ed  Gaisf). — The  form 
of  nearly  all  the  epigrams  of  Simonides  is  elegiac. 
When,  however,  a  name  (on  account  of  a  ahort  be- 
tween two  long  syllables)  could  not  be  adapted  to  the 
dactylic  metre  (aa  ' kpxtvavrnc,  'lirirov/nof),  he  em- 
ployed trochaic  measures.  {Muller,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr., 
p.  125,  seqq.) — Simonides  became  avaricious  and 
mercenary  lowarda  the  close  of  his  life ;  and  it  is  men- 
tioned as' a  aubject  of  dispraise,  that  he  was  the  first 
wbo  wrote  verses  for  money.  Plutarch  relates,  that 
some  one  having  reproached  him  with  his  sordid  ava- 
rice, he  returned  for  answer  thst  age,  being  deprived 
of  all  other  sources  of  enjoyment,  the  love  of  money 
wan  the  only  paasion  left  for  it  to  gratify.  {Plut.,  An 
tent  sit  gerenda  respubl.—Opp  ,  ed  Retske,  vol.  9,  p. 
142  )_To  Simomdea  the  Greek  alphabet  ia  indebted 
fpr  four  of  ita  letters,  £,  T,  H,  Q ;  and  to  him,  also,  ia 
attributed  the  invention  of  a  system  of  Mnemonics,  or 
artificial  memory.  (Compare  Cie.,  de  Oral.,  2,  84  — 
Plin  ,  7,  24  —  QutntU  ,  11,2,  11.)— It  was  Simonides 
that  gave  the  celebrated  anawcr,  when  Hiero  of  .Syra- 
cuse inquired  of  him  concerning  the  nature  of  God. 
Tbe  poet  requested  one  day  for  deliberating  on  the 
•abject ;  and  when  Hwro  repeated  his  question  on  the 
morrow,  the  poet  asked  for  two  days.  As  he  still 
went  on  dou  bling  the  number  of  days,  and  the  mon- 
arch, lost  in  wonder,  asked  bim  why  ho  did  so,  "  Be- 
cause, tbe  longer  I  reflect  on  the  subject,  the  more 
obscure  does  it  appear  to  me  to  be."  (Cie..  JV*.  D.,  1, 
22.)— The  remama  of  the  poetry  of  Simonides  are 
given  in  the  collections  of  Stephens,  Brunck,  Gaiaford, 
Boiasonade,  and  others.  The  latest  separate  edition  is 
that  of  Schnadcwin,  Bruns.,  1835,  8vo.  (Schbll,  Hist. 
Gr.  Lit.,  vol  1,  p  242  —  Id  ib.,  vol.  2,  p.  129  — 
Compare  Bode,  Gesrh.  der  Lyrischen  Dickihtnst,  vol. 
2,  p.  122,  seaq.)— III.  A  son  of  the  daughter  of  the 
preceding.  Being  also  a  native  of  Ceoa,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished from  the  former  by  the  appellation  of  the 
"lounger."  He  wrote  "on  Inventiona*'  (wrpi  eian- 
uaruv),  and  a  work  in  three  books  on  Genealogies. 
(Heurette,  Mem.  de  I'Aead.  des  Inset.,  dec  ,  vol.  13, 
p.  257.—  Van  Goens,  De  Simomde  Ceo  it  pkilosopho, 
Traj.  ad  Rhen  ,  1788,  4to  ) 

SimfmcIus,  a  native  of  Cilicia,  tho  clearest  and  most 
intelligent  of  the  commentators  on  Aristotle.  His 
commentaries  are  extremely  valuable,  from  their  con- 
taining numerous  fragments  of  the  worka  of  previous 
philosophers.  He  flourished  in  the  seventh  century 
of  our  era,  and  waa  involved  in  some  disputes  with 
the  Christian  writers,  particularly  John  Philoponus,  on 
the  subject  of  the  eternity  of  the  world.  His  com- 
mentary on  the  Manual  or  Enchiridion  of  Epictetua  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  moral  treatises  that  has 
come  down  to  us  from  antiquity,  and  proves  that  Sim- 
pliciua  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  tenets  of  the  Per- 
ipatetic school.  The  works  of  Aristotle  on  which  we 
have  tbe  commentariea  of  Simpliciua  are,  tbe  eight 
books  of  Phyaica,  the  Categories,  the  four  books  of  tbe 
Heavens,  and  the  three  of  tho  Soul.  Thf  best  edition 
M  tbe  commentary  on  Epictetua  is  that  of  Schwcig- 
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hseuser,  making  part  of  hia  edition  of  Epic  at«.  Tht 
commentary  on  the  Physics  of  Aristotle  was  pnbb*b:«J 
at  tbe  Aldine  press.  Pew.,  1626,  foL,  and  a  Latin  vet- 
sion  by  Lucilhis  PhUalthwoa,  Ven.,  1543,  foL  The 
most  correct  edition  of  the  commentary  on  the  Cat- 
egories is  that  printed  at  Basle,  1561,  fol.  There  is  a 
Latin  version  by  Dorotbeue,  Ven,  1641,  1650,  1567, 
fol.  Tbe  commentary  on  the  treatise  Dt  Cwlomu 
published  at  the  Aldine  press,  Ven.,  1526,  fol.  Then 
is  a  Latin  version  by  Morbeke,  printed  in  1640,  and 
another  by  Dorotheus,  in  1644,  both  from  tbe  Vcnks 
press.  The  commentary  on  tbe  treatise  De  Ann* 
waa  published  at  tbe  Aldine  press  in  1527,  and  a  ra- 
tion by  Kascolus,  made  from  a  more  perfect  mane- 
script,  in  1643,  both  at  Venice.  There  ia  another 
version  by  Lnngus,  which  has  been  often  reprinted  at 
Venice.    (SehoU,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  7,  p  129,  seqq ) 

Sina,  I.  a  people  of  India,  called  by  Ptolemy  the 
most  eastern  nation  of  tbe  world.  These  Snu,  v»:w 
dwelt  beyond  tbe  river  Serus,  or  Menm,  sre  supposed 
to  have  occupied  what  ia  now  Cocktn-Ckxna.  —  II 
There  waa  another  nation  of  the  same  name  east  of 
Series,  who  were  probably  settled  in  Skenn.  tbe 
most  westerly  province  of  China,  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  great  wall.  In  this  province  was  a  kingdom 
called  Tsin,  which  probably  gave  name  to  these  Sine. 

Siwdi.  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sannatta,  below  tbe  Cim- 
merian Bosporus,  sod  opposite  the  TeoncCr.erscr.eje. 
Their  name  would  teem  to  indicate  en  Indian  ongm, 
and  Rilter  baa  attempted  to  prove  this  in  his  leu Tied 
work  on  the  earlier  hiatory  of  some  of  tbe  ancient  na- 
tiona.    {Ritter,  VorhtUe,  p.  167,  seqq  ) 

Sinoavu,  a  strongly  fortified  city  of  Mesopotam:*, 
the  southernmost  possession  of  the  Romans  oo  the 
eastern  side  of  that  country,  from  Trajan  to  Comurr 
tius.  It  is  now  Sindschar.  {Plm.,  6,  25.—  Anm 
Mareell.,  18,  5.) 

Si  nous,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  in  tbe  peninsula  of. 
Sithonia,  on  the  lower  shore  of,  and  giving  name  to,  the 
Sinus  Singiticus.  Tbe  modem  name  of  the  gulf  it 
that  of  Monte  Santo.    {Herod.,  7,  \t2.—  Tk*cyd  b, 

18  ) 

Simon,  a  Greek,  who  accompanied  his  countrymen 
to  tbe  Trojan  war.    When  tbe  Greeks  had  fabricated 
the  famous  wooden  horse,  Sinon  went  to  Troy,  at  tbe 
instigation  of  Ulysses,  with  his  bands  bound  behind 
his  back,  and  by  tbe  most  solemn  protestations  assured 
Priam  that  the  Greeks  were  gone  from  Asia,  and  that 
they  had  been  ordered  to  sacrifice  one  of  their  soldiers 
to  render  the  wind  favourable  to  tbeir  return ;  and  that, 
because  the  tot  bad  fallen  upon  him,  be  bad  fled  away 
from  tbeir  camp,  not  to  be  cruelly  sacrificed  These 
false  assertions  were  immediately  credited  by  tbe  Tro- 
jans, and  Sinon  advised  Priam  to  bring  into  his  city 
the  wooden  horse  which  the  Greeks  had  left  behind 
them,  and  to  consecrate  it  to  Minerva.    Hia  aance 
was  followed,  snd  Sinon,  in  the  night,  to  complete  his 
perfidy,  opened  the  side  of  tbe  horse,  from  which  is ?ued 
a  number  of  armed  Greeks,  wbo  surprised  tbe  Trojans 
and  pillaged  their  city.    {Dares  Phryg.—Hom,  tti., 
8,  492  —  Virg  ,  Mn.,  2, 79,  Ac— Pausamu,  10, 2C  — 
Q  Smyrn.,  12,  dec.) 

SiNdr-f ,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  Aaopaa  by  Met  bone. 
Sbe  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  wbo  earned  bet  away  to 
the  borders  of  the  Eoxme  Sea,  in  Asia  Minor,  where 
ahe  gave  birth  to  a  son  called  Syrus.  (A poll  Rkoi, 
2,  946.—  Sekol ,  ad  loc) — II  A  city  of  PaphUgoma, 
on  the  eastern  coast,  and  a  little  below  ita  northern  ex- 
tremity. It  waa  the  most  important  commercial  place 
on  tbe  shores  of  tbe  Euxine,  and  was  founded  by  a 
Milesian  colony  at  a  very  early  period,  even  prior  to 
tbe  riae  of  the  Persian  empire.  Tbe  particular  year 
of  ita  origin,  however,  is  not  known :  the  PeripL  Asms. 
(p.  8)  saya  it  was  at  tbe  time  when  the  C immense* 
were  ravaging  Asia  Minor.  Tbe  leader  of  tbe  colony 
was  named  Autolycua  and  be  received  from  tbe  lata* 
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mnabitanta  of  the  place  divine  honour*.    In  the  my- 
thology of  the  Greeks  he  became  one  of  the  compan- 
ion* of  Jaaon.    Variooe  accounts,  too,  are  given  of 
the  origin  of  the  city's  name,  one  of  which  traces  it  to 
Sinope,  daughter  of  the  Asopus.    (Compare  Apoli. 
Rkod.,  2,  946.— Sckol.,  ad  loc.—Plut.,  Vit.  Lucuil  — 
Vol.  Flaec.,  5,  108  )— The  situation  of  Sinope  was 
extremely  well  chosen.    It  was  built  on  the  neck  of  a 
peninsula  -,  and,  as  this  peninsula  was  secured  from  any 
hostile  landing  along  its  outer  shores  by  high  cliffs,  the 
eity  only  needed  defending  on  the  uarrow  isthmus 
connecting  it  with  the  mainland,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  had  two  convenient  harbours,  one  on  either 
side.    The  outer  part  of  the  peninsula  afforded  room 
for  spacious  suburbs,  for  gardens  and  fields,  on  which 
the  city  could  easily  rely  for  support  in  case  of  any 
scarcity  produced  by  a  siege.    (Polyb.,  4,  56. — Stra- 
bo,  646.)    Smope  soon  increased  in  wealth  and  pow- 
er, and  became  possessed  of  a  dependant  territory 
which  reached  as  far  as  the  Halys,  and  which  was  in- 
habited by  the  Leucosyrii ;  it  became  also  the  parent 
city  of  many  colonies  along  the  coast.    So  flourishing 
a  place  could  not  but  excite  the  envy  of  the  people  in 
the  interior  ;  and  accordingly  we  find,  from  scattered 
hints,  that  it  was  occasionally  besieged  by  the  neigh- 
bouring satraps  of  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia  ;  and 
yet  at  other  times,  we  are  informed  by  Xenophon  ( An- 
ab   lib.  6  et  6),  it  stood  on  a  very  friendly  footing  with 
them.    It  encountered  more  danger  from  the  monarchs 
that  arose  subsequently  to  the  time  of  Alexander. 
Against  open  attacks  from  these,  however,  it  was  able 
to  make  a  successful  stand  (Polyb.,  4,  56);  but  it 
could  not  defend  itself  against  a  surprise  on  the  part 
of  Pharnaces.    (Slrabo,  I.  e.)    It  lost  its  freedom,  but 
nut  its  commerce  and  prosperity,  and  from  this  time 
forward  became  the  residence  of  the  monarchs  of  Pon- 
tua,  until  Lucullus  took  it  from  the  last  Mithradatcs. 
It  suffered  severely  on  this  occasion,  and  the  Roman 
commander  stripped  it  of  many  fine  statues  and  valu- 
able works  of  art.    Among  the  articles  carried  off  on 
th:s  occasion  Strabo  makes  mention  of  the  sphere  of 
Billarus    From  this  period  Sinope  remained  subject 
to  the  Koman  power,  and  received,  according  to  Stra- 
bo and  Pliny  (Plin.,  6,  2),  a  Roman  colony.  This 
colony  was  settled  there  in  the  year  of  Julius  Casar's 
a  ss  a  as  i  nation.    Strabo  found  the  city  in  his  time  well 
fortified,  and  adorned  with  many  handsome  edifices 
both  public  snd  private.    The  commerce  of  the  place, 
indeed,  had  somewhat  declined,  having  been  drawn  off 
partlj  to  Byzantium,  snd  in  part  to  the  cities  of  the 
Tauric  Chersonese.    Still  the  thunny- fisheries  in  its 
immediate  vicinity  continued  to  afford  a  very  lucra- 
tive branch  of  trade  to  Sinope.    The  city,  however, 
begun  to  decline  in  political  importance,  and  we 
not  it,  but  the  city  of  Amasea  the  capital  of  the 
later  province  of  Hellenopontus.    In  the  middle  ages 
Sinope  made  part  of  the  petty  Greek  kingdom  of  Tra- 
pezius ;  and  after  this  it  had  independent  Christian 
monarchs  of  its  own,  who  became  conspicuous  for  their 
naval  power  and  their  piracies.    (Abulfcda,  p.  318.) 
The  last  of  this  dynasty  surrendered  his  city  and  pow- 
er to  Mohammed  II.  in  1461.    The  modern  Stnub  is 
still  ono  of  the  most  important  Turkish  cities  along 
this  c^ast  — Sinope  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Cynic  Di- 
ogenea.     (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3.  p  U.seqq  ) 
—  III.  An  ancient  Greek  city  of  Campania.  (Vid. 
Stnoeasa.) 

SifCTi.  a  Thracian  community,  who  appear  to  have 
occupied  a  district  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon  north 
of  the  Siropsjones.  (Tkueyd., 2, 98.)  Strabo  affirms 
that  they  once  occupied  the  island  of  Lemnos,  thus 
identifying  them  with  the  Sinties  of  Homer.  (II.,  1, 
593.  —  CM.,  8.  294  .—Strab.,  231-  Id.,  457  —  Id.. 
549.. —  Schol  ad  Thueyd.,  2,  98.  —  Gatterer,  Com- 
ment. Soc,  Gott,  a  ,  1784,  vol.  6,  p.  53.)  Livy  in- 
ns that,  on  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the 
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Romans,  the  Sintt,  who  then  formed  part  of  thai  em- 
pire, were  included  in  the  first  region,  together  with 
the  Bisaltaj ;  and  be  expressly  states  that  this  part  ol 
the  region  was  situated  west  of  the  Strymon,  that  is, 
on  the  right  bank  of  that  river  (45,  29).  Ptolemy 
gives  the  name  of  Sintice  to  the  district  in  question 
(p.  83  —  Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  304).— 
Etymologists  derive  the  name  of  the  Sinties  from  the 
Greek  verb  aivu,  "  to  hurt"  (oivrng,  *'  an  injurcr ;"  aiv 
nc,  "  a  pirate"),  either  because  they  were  reputed  tc 
have  been  the  inventors  of  weapons,  or  from  their  hav- 
ing been  notorious  for  piracy.  Ritler,  however,  seeks 
to  connect  their  name,  and,  consequently,  their  origin, 
with  that  of  India.    (Vorhalle,  p.  162.) 

Sinuessa,  a  city  of  Campania,  subsequently  of 
New  Latium,  on  the  seacoast,  southeast  of  Minturnss 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Liris.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  on  the  ruins  of  Sinope,  an  ancient  Greek 
city.  (Ltty,  10,  21—  Pliny,  3,  5.  —  Mela.  2,  4  ) 
Strabo  tells  us  that  Sinuessa  stood  on  the  shore  of 
the  Sinus  Setinus,  and  derived  its  name  from  that 
circumstance,  or,  in  other  **ords,  from  the  sinuosity 
of  the  coast  (oivoc  yap  6  koXkoc.  —  Strab  ,  234). 
The  same  writer,  as  well  as  the  Itineraries,  informs 
us  that  it  waa  traversed  by  the  Appian  Way.  Hor- 
ace also  confirms  this.  (Sat.,  1,  6,  39,  seijq  )  Sin- 
uessa waa  colonized  together  with  Minturnx,  A.U.C 
456  (Lie.,  10,  21),  and  ranked  also  among  the  mari- 
time citiea  of  Italy.  (Id.,  27,  38.—  Poryl,  3,  91.) 
Its  territory  suffered  considerable  devastation  from 
Hannibal's  troops  when  opposed  to  Fabius.  Cesar, 
in  his  pursuit  of  Pompey,  halted  for  a  few  days  at 
Sinuessa,  and  wrote  from  that  place  a  very  concilia- 
tory letter  to  Cicero,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
correspondence  with  Atticus  (9,  16). — The  epithet  of 
tepens,  which  Silius  Italicus  applies  to  this  city  (8, 
629),  has  reference  to  some  warm  sources  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, now  called  Bagni,  while  Sinuessa  itself  an- 
swers to  the  rock  of  Monte  Dragone.  The  Aquas 
Sinuessanas  are  noticed  by  Livy  (22,  14),  Tacitus 
(Hist.,  1,  77  —  Ann.,  12,  66),  Plutarch  (Vit  Oth  ), 
Pliny  (31,  2),  Martial  (6,  42),  and  others.  (Cramer's 
Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  133.) 

Stov,  one  of  the  hills  on  which  Jerusalem  waa 
built.    (Vid.  Hierosolyma.) 

Siphnos,  an  island  in  the  i£gcan  Sea,  one  of  the 
Cyclades,  southeast  of  Senphus,  snd  northeast  of  Me- 
los.  Herodotus  reports  that  it  was  colonized  by  the 
lonians  (8,  48),  and  elsewhere  speaks  of  the  Siphnians 
as  deriving  considerable  wealth  from  their  gold  and 
silver  mines.  In  the  age  of  Polycrates  their  revenue 
surpassed  that  of  all  the  other  islands,  and  enabled 
them  to  erect  a'  treasury  at  Delphi  equal  to  those  of 
the  most  opulent  cities ;  and  their  own  principal 
buildings  were  sumptuously  decorated  with  Parian 
marble.  Herodotus  states,  however,  that  they  after- 
ward sustained  a  heavy  loss  from  a  descent  of  the 
Samians,  who  levied  upon  the  island  a  contribution  of 
100  talents  (3,  57,  seqq  ).  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  so 
poor  and  insignificant  as  to  give  rise  to  the  proverbs 
^i^vtov  itrrpayaXov,  and  2t$vto(  hp^mtev.  (Strab., 
44. — Eustath.,  ad  Dion.  Perieg.,  525.)  Pliny  makes 
it  twenty-eight  miles  in  circuit  (4,  12).  Siphnos  waa 
famed  for  its  excellent  fruit,  and  its  pure  and  whole 
some  sir.  The  modem  name  is  Siphanto.  (Cramer'* 
Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  405. — Bondelmonti,  Ins.  Ar- 
chipcl.,  p.  82.) 

StroNTDH,  or,  as  the  Greeks  write  it.  Xnrovc  (gen. 
-ovvTor),  a  city  of  Apulia,  in  the  district  of  Daunie, 
and  to  the  southwest  ofthe  promontory  of  Garganum. 
It  lay  on  the  Sinus  Urias.  Sipontum  was  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  and  unquestionably  of  Greek  origin, 
even  though  the  tradition  which  ascribes  its  founda- 
tion to  Diomcde  should  be  regarded  as  fabulous. 
I  Strabo,  who  mentions  this  story,  slates  that  the  nam< 
[  of  this  city  was  derived  fmn  the  circumstance  o* 
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Sunt  qcsntitic*  of  cuttle- 6sh  (in  Greek  eny/rta)  being 
rown  up  by  the  sea  on  ita  shore.  (Strab.,  284  ) 
Little  is  known  of  the  hiatory  of  Sipontum  before  ita 
Dame  appear*  in  the  annala  of  Rome  We  are  told 
by  Livy  that  it  waa  occupied  by  Alexander,  king  of 
Spirus,  when  he  waa  invited  into  Italy  to  aid  the  Ta- 
rentinea  against  the  Brutlu  and  Lucani  (8,  24).  Sev- 
eral years  after,  that  is,  A.U.C.  558.  the  same  himo- 
nan  informs  ua  that  a  colony  waa  sent  to  Siponium  ; 
but  :»  does  not  appear  lo  have  prospered  ,  for,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  it  was  reported  10  the  senate 
that  the  town  had  fallen  into  a  slate  of  complete  des- 
olation, upon  which  a  fresh  supply  of  colonials  was 
acnt  there  (34,  45  ;  39.  22)  Sipontum  is  a*:d  to 
have  been  onto  dejicndant  upon  the  city  of  Arpi  In 
Straho's  tunc  ita  harbour  could  still  boast  of  some 
trade,  particularly  in  corn,  which  waa  couvcyrd  from 
iho  inferior  by  means  of  a  considerable  stream,  which 
formed  a  lake  near  its  mouth.  (Strah  ,  284  }  Tins 
river,  which  Strabo  docs  not  name,  ia  probably  the 
Cerbalus  of  Pliny  (3.  II),  now  Cervaro.  The  ruina 
of  Sipontum  are  said  to  exist  about  two  milea  to  the 
west  of  Manfrcdtmvt,  the  foundation  of  which  led  to 
the  final  desertion  of  Sipontum  by  iu  inhabitant*,  as 
they  were  transferred  by  King  Manfred  lo  this  modern 
town,  which  is  known  to  have  riaen  under  his  au- 
spices.   (Cramer'*  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2.  p  279.) 

Sipyi.lV,  t.  a  mountain  in  Lydia,  rising  to  the 
south  of  Magnesia,  and  separated  by  a  small  valley 
fro  n  the  chain  of  Tmotiia  to  the  aoutheasl,  and  by 
another  from  Mount  Mastinaia  to  the  south.  Sipylus 
ia  celebrated  in  Grecian  mythology  aa  the  residence 
of  Tantalus  and  Niohe,  and  the  cradle  of  Polops 
These  princes,  though  more  commonly  referred  lo  by 
classical  writers  aa  belonging  to  Phrygia,  must,  in  re- 
ality, have  reigned  in  Lydia  if  they  occupied  Sipvlus  ; 
not  the  mountain  merely,  but  a  city  of  the  tamo  name, 
situate  on  its  slope.  ( Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  I, 
p.  437.)  '  f  was  growing  dark,"  observes  Mr. 
Arundel.,  or  we  might  have  seen,  as  the  traveller  by 
daylight  may,  the  abrupt  termination  of  Mount  Sipy- 
lus at  a  considerable  distance  on  the  left,  behind  which 
lies  the  town  of  Magnesia."  Il  is  deaenbed  by  Chis- 
hull  as  i  stupendous  precipice,  consisting  of  a  naked 
mass  of  stone,  and  rising  perpendicularly  almost  a  fur- 
long high  It  waa  here,  too.  that  Chiahull  saw  *•  a 
certain  chfT  of  the  rock,  representing  an  exact  niche 
and  siotuc.  with  the  due  shape  and  proportion  of  a  hu- 
man bodv  "  (AruwUlTs  Atta  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  18.) 
The  rock  just  mentioned  as  the  termination  of  Sij.y- 
\us.  and  also  the  rock  of  t lie  Acropolis  behind  the 
town  of  Magnesia,  have  been  supposed  lo  contain 
some  magnetic  iron  ;  and  the  magnet  u  said  to  have 
taken  its  name  from  this  locality.  Mr.  Arundcll  and 
aotne  friends  made  experiments  in  this  quarter,  lo  lest, 
aa  far  as  it  could  be  done,  the  truth  of  the  story,  and 
found  clear  indications  of  considerable  magnetic  in- 
fluence. (AruniUH's  Ana  Minor,  I.  c  ,  in  not.) — II. 
A  city  of  l.vdia.  situate  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Sipy- 
lus According  to  traditions  preserved  in  the  country, 
it  was  swallowed  up  at  an  early  period  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  was  plunged  into  a  crater  afterward  filled 
by  a  lake.  The  existence  of  this  lake,  named  Sale  or 
Salce,  is  attested  by  Pausamas,  who  reports,  that  for 
some  *ime  the  ruins  of  the  town,  which  he  calls  Idea, 
if  the  word  be  not  corrupt,  could  be  seen  at  the  bot- 
tom (Pawn  ,  7,  m  —Sichclts,  ad  lot. —  Cramer's 
Attn  Minor,  vol  1.  p.  437.) 

Si«vs*  (Zfipr;vtf),  two  maidens  celebrated  in 
fable,  who  occupied  an  island  of  Ocean,  where  they 
sat  in  a  mead  close  lo  the  seashore,  and  with  their 
melodious  voices  so  charmed  those  that  were  sailing 
by,  that  they  forgot  home  and  everything  relating  to 
it,  an1  abode  with  these  maidens  till  they  perished 
fr?~*  'he  impossibility  of  taking  nourishment,  and 
their  bones  lay  whitening  on  the  strand.  As  Ulysses 
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and  his  companions  were  on  their  homeward  vova^s 
from  .i^s-a,  they  came  6r»l  lo  the  island  of  the  Stress. 
But  they  passed  in  safety  ;  for,  by  the  directions  ot 
Circe.  tflysses  sloped  the  ears  of  his  companions  with 
,  wax,  and  had  himself  tied  to  the  mast;  so  that,  although, 
when  he  heard  the  song  of  the  Sircna.  he  made  signs 
to  his  companions  lo  unbind  him,  they  only  secured 
him  the  more  closely ;  and  thus  he  listened  to  the  ac* 
cents  of  the  Sirens,  snd  yet.  notwithstanding,  escaped. 
(Od.,  12,  52,  Mtqq.) — Hesiod  describes  the  roead  ol 
I  the  Sirens  as  blooming  with  flowers  (uidtfioeaoa),  and 
■  their  voice,  he  said,  alilltd  the  winds.    (ScAtl  ai 
j  Apoil.  Rkvd,  4.892  —Sekul  adOd  ,  12,  169.)  Then 
|  names  were  said  lo  be  Aglaiophetne  (Cltar-tvtet)  sod 
I  TheUiepea  {Magic-speech);  and  U  waa  feigned  that 
,  they  threw  themselves  into  the  sea  with  vexation  at 
I  the' escape  of  Ulysses,  an  vracle  having  predicted  that, 
\  as  long  as  they  should  arrcal  the  attention  of  all  pat- 
!  scngcra  by  the  sound  of  their  voice,  they  should  uvt, 
|  but  no  longer.    The  author  of  the  Orphic  Argoriaa- 
tics,  however,  places  ihsm  on  a  rock  near  the  shore  ol 
i£tna,  and  makes  the  song  of  Orpheus  end  their  en- 
chantment, and  cause  them  to  fling  themselves  into 
the  sea,  where  they  were  changed  into  rocs*.  (Orsi, 
Argon.,  1284,  ttqq. —  Compare  Ncmmu.  13,312)— 
Il  was  afterward  fabled  thai  they  were  the  daughters 
of  lite  rivcr-god  Achelous  by  the  muse  Terpsichore 
or  Calliope,  or  by  Sierope,  daughter  of  Poilhaon. 
(Apoll.  Rhod  .  4,  895.— Apollod  .1.3.  4  —  T:cii.  ad 
Lycopkr  ,712  — Eudocta.  373. )    Some  said  that  they 
sprang  from  the  blood  which  ran  from  the  god  of  the 
Achelous  when  his  born  was  lorn  off  by  Hercules. 
Sophocles  calls  them  the  daughters  of  Phorcys  (as. 
Pint  ,  Sympox.,9,  14);  and  Euripides  terms  tbcm  the 
children  of  Earth.    (Hcl.,  168.)    Their  number  was 
also  increased  to  three,  aud  their  names  are  given 
with  much  variety.    One  was  said  lo  play  on  the  lyre, 
another  on  tho  pipes,  and  the  third  to  sing.  (Ttct- 
zct  ad  Lycophron^l 12.) — Contrary  to  the  usual  pro- 
cess, the  mischievous  pert  of  the  character  of  the  Si- 
rens was  afterward  left  out,  and  tbey  were  regarded  aa 
purely  musical  beings  with  entrancing  voices.  Hence 
Plato,  in  bia  Republic  (10,  p.  617),  places  one  oi 
them  on  each  of  the  eight  celestial  spheres,  where 
their  voices  form  what  is  called  the  music  of  the 
spheres  ;  snd  when  the  I^ccda-monwns  had  laid  siege 
to  Athens  (0/.,94.  I),  Bacchus,  it  is  said,  appeared 
in  a  dream  to  their  general.  Lysander,  ordering  hint 
to  allow  the  funeral  rues  oS  the  rew  Siren  to  be  cele 
brated,  which  waa  at  once  understood  to  be  Sophocles, 
then  just  dead.    (Pautan  ,1.21.  I. —  Pit*  ,  7,  29.) 
Eventually,  however,  the  artista  laid  hold  on  the  Sirens, 
and  furnished  them  with  the  feathers,  feel,  wings,  sod 
tails  of  birda. — The  ordinary  derivation  of  the  »ord 
Siren  is  from  ceipa,  "a  chain,"  to  signify  their  attrac- 
tive power.    The  Semitic  shir,  "song."  appears, 
however,  more  likely  to  be  the  lru«  root;  and  the 
Sirens  may  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders  told  of 
by  the  Phoenician  mariners     (Keightlcy,a  Mythology* 
p.  269.  seqq  ) 

SiRBN0»i«  Insula,  three  small  rocks  on  the  sooth 
side  of  the  promontory  of  Surrentum  or  Minerva,  de- 
tached from  the  island,  and  celebrated  in  fable  as  the 
islands  of  the  Sirens  (Strabo,  22. — Id.,  247.— If  da, 
2,  4  —  Plin.,  3,  5  ) 

Stats,  a  city  of  Lucanii.  on  the  Sinus  Tsretii'.os,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  now  the  Stsjw 
It  was  said  lo  have  been  founded  by  a  Trojan  colony, 
which  was  afterward  expelled  by  some  Ionian*,  who 
migrated  from  Colophon  under  the  reign  of  Alyaites, 
king  of  Lydia  ;  and  who,  having  taken  the  town  by 
force,  changed  ita  name  lo  that  of  Pol  tecum  (Straht, 
264.)  The  earliest  writer  who  baa  rnonliooed  this 
ancient  city  is  the  poet  Archilochus,  cited  by  Atnesav 
us  (12,  5).  He  speaks  with  admiration  of  Use  sur- 
rounding country,  and  m  a  manner  which  proves  thai 
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be  «u  well  acquainted  with  its  beauties.  In  the  pos- 
tage or  Atherueus  where  Archilochus  is  cited,  Athe- 
'  nssus  represents  the  inhabitants  of  Siris  as  rivalling  in 
ill  respects  the  luxury  and  affluence  of  the  Sybarites. 
Siris  and  Sybaris  had  reached,  about  500  B.C.,  the 
summit  of  their  prosperity  and  opulence.  Shortly  af- 
terward, according  to  Justin  (20,  2),  the  former  of  the 
two  was  almost  destroyed  in  a  war  with  Metaponlum 
and  Sybaris.  When  tho  Tarentinca  settled  at  Hera- 
clea  they  removed  all  the  Suites  to  the  new  town,  of 
which  Sins  became  tho  harbour.  (Diod.  Sic  ,  12,  36. 
— Strabo,  263.)  No  vestiges  of  this  ancient  colony 
are  now  apparent;  but  it  stood  probably  on  the  left 
bank,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sinno.  (Cramer's  Anc. 
Italy,  vol.  2.  p.  352.) 

Siuics  (ieipioc),  a  name  given  to  the  dog-star. 
Homer,  though  he  mentions  the  dog-star  twice,  dooa 
not  employ  the  term.  HeBiod,  however,  uses  the  ap- 
pellation on  several  occasions  (Op.  el  D.,  417,  587, 

619  Scut.  Here.,  397.)    But  then,  in  the  first  of 

these  passages,  he  means  by  Sirius  the  sun.    Nor  is 
this  the  only  instance  of  such  a  usage.    In  Hesychius, 
for  example,  wc  have,  Zclpioc,  6  fjfaoc,  nai  o  tov  kv- 
voc  atfTTjp,  "  minus,  the  sun,  and  also  the  dog-star." 
He  then  goes  on  to  remark.  XoewKArjc  tov  aarpuov 
avva-  6  «Jf  'hpx'iAoxof  tov  rj'kmv,  '16vkoc  6e  ituvto  tu 
dor/Mi,  "  Sophocles  calls  the  dog-star  so  ;  Archilochus 
ike  sun;  llnjcus, however, all  the  stars."  Eratosthenes, 
moreover  (c  33),  observes  :  "  Such  stars  (as  Sirius)  as- 
tronomers call  leipiovc  (Sirios)  dm  tjjv  tqc  fXoyoe 
uvyotv,  '•  on  account  of  the  tremulous  motion  of  their 
light."    It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  oetpioc  was 
originally  an  appellative,  in  an  adjective  form,  em- 
ployed to  indicate  any  bright  and  sparkling  star;  but 
which  originally  became  a  proper  name  for  the  bright- 
est of  the  fixed  stars.    The  verb  oeiptueiv,  formed 
from  this,  is,  according  to  Proclus,  a  syuonyme  of 
Xufiireiv,  "to  shine,"  "to  be  bright  "    (Idcler,  Stern- 
Mamen,  p.  239.  seqq.) 

Sirmio.  a  peninsula  on  the  tthores  of  the  Lacus 
Benacus  (Logo  di  Gar  da),  now  Sirmione,  and  the  fa- 
vourite residence,  in  former  days,  of  the  pott  Catullus. 
(CatuU..  31.) 

Sirmium,  an  important  city  of  Pannonia  Inferior, 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Saavus  or  Save,  between 
Ulmi  and  Bassiana.  Under  the  Roman  sway  it  was 
the  metropolis  of  Pannonia.  The  Emperor  Prolms 
mas  born  here.  The  ruins  of  Sirmium  may  be  seen  at 
the  present  day  near  the  town  of  l&ilrovnlt.  (Plin., 
3,  25  —  Zosim.,  2,  13  —  Hcrodion,  7,  2.  — Amm. 
Marc.,  21,  10.) 

SiaXro,  a  town,  or,  rather,  village  of  Hispania,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Bajtica,  supposed  to  answer  to  Alma- 
den,  on  the  southwestern  limits  of  La  Maneha.  Tho 
territory  around  this  place  not  only  yielded  silver, 
but  excellent  cinnabar ;  and  even  at  the  present  day  [ 
large  quantities  of  quicksilver  are  still  obtained  from 
the  mines  at  Almadcn.  The  Sisapone  of  Ptolemy 
(probably  the  tame  with  the  Cissalone  of  Antoninus) 
was  a  different  place,  and  lay  more  to  the  north-vest 
of  the  former,  among  the  Oretani.  (Manncrt,  (J;- 
ogr..  »oI.  1,  p.  316  —Ukert,  vol.  2,  p.  378  ) 

Si  senna,  L.,  a  Roman  historian,  the  friend  of  Pom- 
poniua  Atticus.  He  wrote  a  history,  from  the  taking 
•f  Rome  by  the  Gauls  down  to  the  wars  of  Sylla,  of 
which  some  fragments  are  quoted  in  different  authors. 
He  was  considered  superior  to  all  the  Roman  histo- 
rians that  had  preceded  him.  and  hence  Varro  entitled 
his  own  treatise  on  history  Sisenna.  This  same  wri- 
ter commented  on  Plautus.  (Schbll,  Hist.  Lit.  Rom., 
vol.  1.  p-  164.) 

SisiOAMBia  or  SisvoaMnis,  tho  mother  of  Darius, 
the  laat  king  of  Persia.  She  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  at  the  battle  of  Issus,  with  the 
of  the  royal  family.  The  conqueror  treated  her 
the  greatest  kindness  and  attention,  saluted  her 


with  the  title  of  mother,  and  often  granted  to  her  ia> 
t  creese  ion  what  he  had  sternly  denied  to  his  favourites 
and  ministers.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  a  most 
touching  tribute  to  his  memory  was  offered  by  Siay- 
gambis.  She  who  had  survived  the  massacre  of  hei 
eighty  brothers,  who  had  been  put  to  death  in  one  day 
by  Ochus,  the  loss  of  all  her  children,  and  the  entire 
downfall  of  her  house,  now,  on  the  decease  of  the  en- 
emy and  conqueror  of  her  line,  seated  herself  or  lbs 
ground,  covered  her  head  with  a  veil,  and.  notAith- 
alanding  the  entreaties  of  her  grandchildren  tefuscd 

1  nourishment,  until,  on  the  fifth  day  after,  she  expired. 

,  f  Quint.  Curt.,  3,  3, 22  —  Id.,  6,  2,  20  —  Id  ,  10,  6,  24. 

I  — ThtrlwalVs  Greece,  vol.  7,  p.  117.) 

[  Sisvphus,  I.  the  son  of  yEolus,  was  said  to  have 
been  the  founder  of  Ephyra,  or  ancient  Corinth.  Ho 
married  Merope,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  by  whom  he 
had  four  sons,  Glaucus,  Ornylion,  Thcrsandrus,  and 

I  Halmus.    When  Jupiter  carried  off  iEgma,  thedaugh- 

J  ter  of  the  Asopus,  the  river-god,  in  his  search,  came 
after  her  to  Corinth.  Sisyphus,  on  his  giving  him  a 
spring  for  Acrocorinthus,  informed  bim  who  the  rav- 
ishcr  was.  The  King  of  tho  Goda  sent  Death  to  punish 
the  informer ;  but  Sisyphus  contrived  to  outwit  Death, 
and  even  to  put  fettera  on  him  ;  and  there  was  great 
joy  among  mortals,  for  no  one  died.  Pluto,  however, 
set  Death  at  liberty,  and  Sisyphus  was  given  up  to 
him.  When  dying,  he  charged  his  wife  to  leave  his 
body  unburicd  ;  and  then,  complaining  to  Pluto  of  hei 
unkindness,  he  obtained  permission  to  return  to  the 
light,  to  upbraid  her  with  her  conduct.  But,  when 
ho  found  himself  again  in  his  own  bouse,  he  refuses' 
to  leave  it.  Mercury,  however,  reduced  him  to  obe- 
dience ;  and  when  he  came  down,  Pluto  set  him  ts 
roll  a  huge  stone  up  a  hill,  a  never-ending  still-begin- 
ning toil ;  for,  as  soon  as  it  reached  the  aurnmit,  if 
rolled  back  again  down  to  the  plain.  The  craft  of 
Sisyphus,  of  which  the  following  is  an  instance  wal 
proverbial.  Autolycua,  the  son  of  Mercury,  the  cele- 
brated cattle-stealer,  who  dwelt  on  Parnassus,  used 
to  deface  the  marks  of  the  cattle  which  he  carried  ofl 
in  auch  a  manner  as  to  render  it  nearly  impossible  to 
identify  them.  Among  others,  he  drove  off  those  of 
Sisyphus,  and  be  defaced  the  marks  as  usual ;  but, 
when  Sisyphus  came  in  quest  of  tbem,  he,  to  the  grcal 
surprise  of  the  thief,  selected  his  own  beasts  out  of 
the  herd  ;  for  he  had  marked  the  initial  of  his  name 
under  their  hoof.  (The  ancient  form  of  the  £  was  C, 
which  is  of  the  shape  of  a  horse's  hoof.)  Autolycus 
forthwith  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  ono  who  had 
thus  proved  himself  too  able  for  him  ;  and  Sisyphus, 
it  is  said,  seduced  or  violated  his  daughter  Anticlea 
(who  afterward  married  Laertes),  and  thus  was  tho 
real  father  of  Ulysses.  (Phcrecyd.,  ap.  Schol.  ad  Od., 
19, 43.— Schol.  ad  II.,  10.  267  —  Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr., 
344,  dec.) — Homer  calls  Sisyphus  the  moat  crafty  of 
men  (//.,  6,  153) ;  Heaiod  speaks  of  him  in  a  similar 
manner  (ap.  Schol.  ad  Find  ,  Pyth.,4,  252);  Ulys- 
ses sees  him  rolling  bis  stone  in  Erebus  (Od.,  1 1, 593). 
Of  tho  antiquity  of  this  legend,  therefore,  there  can 
be  littlo  doubt.  Sisyphus,  that  is,  the  Very  wise,  or 
perhaps  the  Ocer-veise  (Hovtpoc,  quasi  "Zi-ooQoc,  by  a 
common  reduplication),  seems  to  have  originally  be- 
longed to  that  exalted  class  of  myths  in  which  we  find 
the  lapotidiB,  Ixion,  Tantalus,  and  others,  where,  un- 
der the  character  of  persons  with  significant  names, 
lessons  of  wisdom,  morality,  arid  religion  were  sensibly 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  men.  Sisyphus  is,  then, 
tho  representative  of  the  restless  desire  of  knowledge, 
which  aspires  to  attain  *  height  it  is  denied  man  to 
reach  ;  and,  exhausted  iu  the  effort,  suddenly  falls 
back  into  the  depths  of  earthly  weakness.  This  ia 
expressed  in  the  fine  picture  of  the  Odyssey,  where 
every  word  is  significant,  and  where,  we  may  observe, 
Sisyphus  is  spoken  of  in  indefinite  terms,  and  not  as- 
signed anv  earthly  locality  or  parentage  (WeJektr, 
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Tril.  )>.  550.)  Ic  the  legendary  history,  howeTer,  we 
find  him  placed  at  Corinth,  and  apparently  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  trading  spirit  of  that  city.  He  is,  as 
we  have  already  said,  a  son  of  ^Eolus,  probably  on 
account  of  his  name  (AioAof,  "  cunning") ;  or  it  may 
be  that  the  crafty  trader  is  the  son  of  the  Windman, 
as  the  wind  enables  him  to  import  and  export  his  mer- 
chandise. He  is  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  symbol 
of  navigation,  Atlas,  and  her  name  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  he  is  engaged  with  men  in  the  active  busi- 
ness of  life  (MfyOTrrr,  mortals,  from  uSpoc,  death ; 
<nf>  being  a  mere  adjectival  ending).  His  children  are 
Glaucus,  a  name  of  the  sea-god  ;  Ornytion  (Quich- 
mover);  Thorsandrus  (  Warm  man);  and Halmus(&a- 
man),  who  apparently  denote  the  fervour  and  bustle 
of  commerce.  (Keighttey's  Mythology,  p.  399,  seqq. 
—  Welcker,  Trt/.,  p.  550,  seqq.—Voicker,  Myth,  ier 
lap.,  p.  1 18,  not.)— II.  A  dwarf  of  M.  Antony.  He 
was  of  very  small  stature,  under  two  feet,  but  extreme- 
ly shrewd  and  acute,  whence  he  obtained  the  name 
of  Sisyphus,  in  allusion  to  the  cunning  and  dexterous 
chieftain  of  fabulous  times.  (Horat.,  Sat.,  1,  3,  47. — 
Compare  Heindorf,  ad  loc.) 

SithonIa,  the  central  one  of  the  three  promonto- 
ries which  lie  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Chalcidice 
in  Macedonia.  As  Chalcidice  was  originally  a  part 
of  Thrace,  the  term  SUhoma  is  often  applied  by  the 
poets  to  the  latter  country  ;  hence  the  epithet  Sit  horns. 
—The  Sithonians  are  mentioned  by  more  than  one 
writer  as  a  people  of  Thrace.  (Lycophr.,  1408,  et 
Schol ,  ad  loc.)  Elsewhere  the  same  poet  alludes  ob- 
scurely to  a  people  of  Italy  descended  from  the  Sitho- 
nian  giants  (v.  1354). 

Sitonrs,  a  German  tribe  in  Scandinavia  (Tacitus, 
Germ.,  54),  separated  by  the  range  of  Mount  Sevo 
from  the  Suiones.  Reichard  places  them  on  the 
southern  side  of  Lake  Malar,  where  the  old  city  of 
Si-turn  or  Sig-tuna  once  lay.  (Bischoff  und  M6ller, 
Worterb.  der  Geogr.,  p.  923.) 

SittIus,  P.,  a  Roman  knight,  a  native  of  Nuceria, 
and  hence  called  Nucerinus  by  Sallust  (Col.,  21). 
Having  been  prosecuted  a  short  time  before  the  dis- 
covery of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  he  fled  from  a  trial, 
and,  being  accompanied  by  a  body  of  followers,  betook 
himself  to  Africa,  where  he  afterward  proved  of  ser- 
vice to  Julius  Caesar,  against  Scipio  and  Juba,  and 
received  the  city  of  CirU  as  hia  reward.  (Appian, 
Bell.  Civ  ,  4,  55.— Vid  Cirta.) 

Slavi,  an  ancient  and  powerful  tribe  in  Sarmatia, 
itrelching  from  the  Dniester  to  the  Tanais,  and  called 
also  by  the  name  of  Antes.  Having  united  with  the 
Venedi,  they  moved  onward  towards  Germany  and  the 
Danube,  and  became  engaged  in  war  with  the  Franks 
that  dwelt  north  of  the  Rhine.  In  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian they  crossed  the  Danube,  invaded  Dalmatia, 
and  finally  settled  in  the  surrounding  territories,  espe- 
cially in  what  is  now  called  Slavonia.  As  belonging 
to  them  were  reckoned  the  Bohemani  or  Bohemi  (Bo- 
hemians) ;  the  Maharenaes ;  the  Sorabi,  between  the 
Elbe  and  Saale ;  the  Silesii,  Poloni,  Casaubii,  Rugii, 
dec.  They  did  not  all  live  under  one  common  rule, 
but  in  separate  communities.  They  are  represented 
as  large,  strong,  and  warlike,  but  very  deficient  in  per- 
sonal cleanliness.  Among  the  descendants  of  the 
Slavonic  race  may  be  enumerated  the  Russians,  Poles, 
Bohemians.  Moravians,  Carinthians,  dec.  (Consult 
Hclmond,  Chron.  Slavorum. — Karamsin,  Histoire  de 
VEmpire  de  Russie,  trad,  par  St.  Thomas,  Paris, 
1819-26. — Foreign  Quarterly,  vol.  3,  p.  152, seqq  ) 

Ssaraqdus  Moks  (ZfULpayiof  opoe),  a  mountain 
of  Egypt,  to  the  north  of  Berenice,  where  emeralds 
(tmaragdt)  were  dug.  It  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  a  group  of  mountains,  and  the  highest  of  the  num- 
ber ;  and  all  of  them  would  seem  to  have  contained 
more  or  lesa  of  this  valuable  material.  The  modern 
oame  of  thia  mountain  is  Zuhara,  and  the  situation  is  | 
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twenty -five  mile*  in  a  straight  line  from  the  Red  Sea. 
These  mines  were  formerly  visited  by  Bruce,  whose 
account  of  them  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  latest  trav- 
ellers. The  Smaragdus  Mona  appears  to  hare  ken 
a  very  short  distance  from  the  sea ;  being  that  eaild 
by  the  Arabs  Maaden  Uzrumurud,  or  the  Mine  of 
Emeralds.  (Strah.,  225— Pli*.,  37,  5.—R*sseWt 
Egypt,  p.  418.) 

SitKRDts,  I.  a  son  of  Cyrus,  put  to  death  b?  udcr 
of  his  brother  Cambyses.    The  latter,  it  atecua.  cad 
become  jealous  of  Smerdis,  who  had  succeeded  ra  par 
*ially  bending  the  bow  which  the  Ichihyopha^i  bad 
brought  from  the  King  of  ^Ethiopia,  a  feat  which  » 
other  Persian  had  been  able  to  accomplish.  Camby- 
ses had  also  subsequently  dreamed  that  a  courier  had 
come  to  him  from  Persia  (be  was  at  this  period  m 
Egypt)  with  the  intelligence  that  Smerdis  was  seated 
on  his  throne,  and  touched  the  heavens  with  hia  bead. 
This  vision  having  filled  him  with  alarm,  lest  Smerdis 
might  destroy  him  in  order  to  seize  upon  the  crows, 
be  despatched  Prexaspes,  a  confidential  agent,  to  Per- 
sia, with  orders  to  kill  Smerdis,  which  was  according- 
ly done.    According  to  one  account,  be  led  the  prince 
out  on  a  hunt,  and  then  alew  him ;  while  others  said 
that  he  brought  him  to  the  borders  of  the  PersiaaGulf, 
and  there  threw  him  headlong  from  a  precipice.  (He- 
rod., 3,  30  ) — II.  One  of  the  Magi,  who  strongly  re- 
sembled Smerdis  the  brother  of  Cambyses.    As  the 
death  of  the  prince  was  a  slate  secret,  to  which,  how- 
ever, some  of  the  Magi  appear  to  have  been  privy,  the 
false  Smerdis  declared  himself  king  on  the  death  of 
Cambyses.    This  usurpation  would  not,  perhaps,  lata 
been  known,  had  he  not  taken  too  many  precautious 
to  conceal  it.    Otanes,  a  Persian  noble  of  the  first 
rank,  suspecting  at  last  that  there  was  some  in  fu- 
ture, from  the  circumstance  of  Smerdis  never  quitting 
the  citadel,  and  from  his  never  inviting  any  of  the  no- 
bility to  his  presence,  discovered  the  whole  affair 
through  his  daughter  Phssdyma.    This  female  had 
been  the  wife  of  Camhyses,  and,  with  the  other  wives 
of  the  late  king,  had  been  retained  by  the  usurper. 
At  her  father's  request,  she  felt  the  bead  of  Smerdti 
while  he  alept,  and  discovered  that  he  had  no  ears. 
Otanes,  on  this,  was  fully  convinced  that  the  pretend- 
ed monarch  was  no  other  than  the  magus  Smerdis,  he 
having  been  deprived  of  his  ears  by  Cyrus  on  account 
of  some  atrocious  conduct.    Upon  thia  discovery,  the 
conspiracy  ensued  which  ended  with  the  death  of 
Smerdis,  and  the  elevation  of  Darius,  son  of  Hystas» 
pes,  to  the  vacant  throne.    (Herod.,  3,  69,  seqq  )  A 
general  massacre  of  the  Magi  also  ensued,  which  was 
commemorated  by  the  annual  festival  called  by  th* 
Greeks  Magophonia.    (Consult  i  em  arks  at  the  be  gin- 
ning of  the  article  Magi  ) 

Sminthkus  (two  syllables),  one  of  the  surname*  of 
Apollo.    He  was  worshipped  under  this  name  in  the 
city  of  Chrysa,  where  he  also  bad  a  temple  called 
Sminthium.    The  names  Smintheua  and  SaiBthiooa 
are  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  term  oplr&K. 
which  in  the  jEolic  dialect  signifies  a  rat;  and  Stra 
ho  gives  the  following  legend  on  the  subject,  from  ths? 
old  poet  Callinus.    According  to  him,  the  T recti, 
migrating  from  Crete,  were  told  by  an  orack  to  settla 
in  that  place  where  they  should  first  be  attacked  by 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  land.    Having  hakeJ 
for  the  night  in  this  place,  a  Urge  number  of  field- 
mice  came  and  gnawed  awsy  the  leathern  strap*  oi 
their  baggage  and  thongs  of  their  armour.  Deem-nf 
the  oracle  fulfilled,  they  settled  on  the  spot,  and  nrx-d 
a  temple  to  Apollo  Smintheua.    Various  other  h'^a 
lous  tales  respecting  these  rats  are  to  be  fo-:«J  aa 
Stra  bo.  who  observes  that  there  were  numerous  spoon 
on  this  coast  to  which  the  name  of  Sm  in  thia  was  at- 
tached.   The  temple  itself  was  called  Simt^jw 
(Strab..  604.  612.)    The  same  geographer,  bcw*»w*. 
|  does  not  allow,  esSeylax  does  (p  36),  that  due  eUa 
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fie,  or  the  Chrysa  be  re  menlitned,  were  thtse  to 
which  Homer  has  alluded,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
first  book  of  the  Iliad,  as  the  abode  of  Chryses,  the 
priest  of  Apollo.  He  places  these  more  to  the  south, 
and  on  the  Adramyttian  Gulf.  {Strab.,  I.  c.)— The 
best  explanation,  however,  of  the  whole  fable  appears 
to  be  that  which  makesuhe  rat  to  have  been  in  Egypt 
a  type  of  primitive  night.  Hence  this  animal,  placed 
at  the  feet  of  Apollo's  statue,  indicated  tho  victory  of 
day  over  night ;  and  at  a,  later  period  it  was  regarded 
as  an  emblem  of  the  prophetic  power  of  the  god,  which 
read  the  events  of  the  future,  notwithstanding  tho  dark- 
ness that  enveloped  them.    {Constant,  De  la  Rcli- 


{Travel*  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  91.)— Under  the  Roiuaa. 
sway  Smyrna  still  continued  a  flourishing  city,  though 
not,  as  some  have  supposed,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Asia.  Its  schools  of  eloquence  and  philosophy 
were  in  considerable  repute.  (Arutid.,  tn  Smyrn.) 
The  Christian  Church  flourished  also  through  the  zeal 
and  care  of  Polycarp,  lla  first  bishop,  who  is  said  to 
have  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  stadium  of  the  city, 
about  166  years  after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  (lten.% 
3,  3,  4,  p.  176.)  There  is  also  an  epi»ilo  from  Ignatius 
to  the  Smyrueana,  and  another  addressed  to  Polycarp. 
I  Smyrna  experienced  great  vicissitudes  under  the  Greek 
emporors.  Having  been  occupied  by  Tzachas,  a  Turk- 
ish chief,  towarda  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  it 


the  head 


bay  to 


ich  it 


gwn,  vol  2,  p.  394,  in  notis.) 

Sum**,  a  celebrated  city  of  Aaia  Minor,  on  the  |  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  Greek  fleet,  commanded  by 

John  Duces.  It  was,  however,  restored  by  the  Em- 
peror Comnenus,  but  suffered  again  severely  from  a 
aiege  which  it  sustained  against  the  forces  of  Tamer- 
lane. Mot  long  after  this  (A.D.  1083),  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks.  The  Greeks  shortly  after  ob- 
tained possession  of  it  anew,  only  again  to  lose  it ;  and, 
under  Mohammed  I.,  the  city  became  finally  attached 
to  the  Turkish  empire.  It  is  now  called  Ismtr,  and 
by  the  Western  nations  Smyrna,  and  is  the  great 
mart  of  the  Levant  trade.  {Mannert,  G  togr.,  vol.  6, 
pt.  3,  p.  332,  seqq .— Cramer's  Ana  Minor,  vol.  1,  j 
337.  uqq .) 

Socrates,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  born  at  Alo 
pece,  a  village  near  Athens,  B.C.  469.  His  parent* 
were  of  low  rank.  His  fattier,  Sophroniscus,  was  a 
statuary ;  bia  mother,  Pbcnarele,  a  midwife.  S« 
phroniacus  brought  up  his  son,  contrary  to  h.s  incli- 
nation, in  his  own  manual  employment ;  in  which 
Socrates,  though  his  mind  waa  constantly  aspiring  aftw 
higher  objects,  waa  not  unskilled.  While  be  was  a 
young  man,  he  is  said  to  have  made  statues  of  th* 
habited  Graces,  which  were  allowed  a  placo  in  IM 
citadel  of  Athens.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father  be 
was  loft  with  no  other  inheritance  than  the  small  son 
of  80  mxna  (sbout  1400  dollars),  which,  through  tha> 
dishonesty  of  a  relation,  to  whom  Sophroniscus  left 
the  charge  of  hia  affairs,  he  soon  lost  This  laid  hun 
under  the  necessity  of  supporting  himself  by  labour, 
and  he  continued  to  practise  the  art  of  statuary  in 
Athens ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  devoting  all  to* 
leisure  be  could  command  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 
Crito,  a  wealthy  Athenian,  remarking  the  strong  pro- 
pensity to  study  which  this  young  man  discovered, 
and  admiring  his  ingenious  disposition  aod  distin- 
guished abilities,  took  him  under  his  patronage,  and 
intrusted  him  with  the  instruction  of  bis  children.  The 
opportunities  which  Socrates  by  this  means  enjoyed  of 
attending  the  public  lectures  of  the  most  eminent  phi- 
losophers, so  far  increased  his  thirst  after  wisdom,  that 
he  determined  to  relinquish  his  occupation,  and  every 
prospect  of  emolument  which  that  might  afford,  in 
order  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  favourite  pur- 
auit.  Hia  first  preceptor  in  philosophy  waa  Anaxag- 
oras.  After  this  eminent  master  of  the  Ionic  school 
left  Athens.  Socrates  attached  himself  to  Arcbelaua. 
Under  these  instructors  be  diligently  prosecuted  the 
study  of  nature,  in  the  usual  manner  of  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  age,  and  became  well  acquainted  with 
their  doctrines.  Prodicus,  the  sophist,  wss  his  pre- 
ceptor in  eloquence,  Evenus  in  poetry,  Theodores  in 
geometry,  snd  Damo  in  music.  Aspasia,  a  woman 
no  less  celebrated  for  her  intellectual  than  her  per- 
sonal accomplishments,  whose  bouse  was  frequented 
by  the  most  celebrated  characters  of  the  day,  had  also 
some  share  in  tho  education  of  Socrates.  With  these 
endowments,  both  natural  and  acquired,  Socrates  ap- 
peared in  Athena  under  the  respectable  characters  of 
a  good  citizen  and  a  true  philosopher.  Being  called 
upon  by  hia  country  to  take  up  arms  in  tho  long  and 
severe  struggle  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  be  signal- 
ized himself  at  the  siege  of  Potldssa  by  both  his  valoul 
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gave  name.  Tho  place  waa  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  an  Amazon  so  called,  who,  having  con- 
quered Ephesus,  had  in  the  first  instance  transmitted 
her  appellation  to  that  city.  The  Ephesians  afterward 
founded  the  town,  to  which  it  has  ever  since  been  sp- 
propristed ;  and  Strabo,  who  dwells  at  length  on  this 
point,  cites  several  poeta  to  prove  that  the  name  of 
Smyrna  Was  once  applied  apecifically  to  a  spot  near 
Ephesus,  and  afterward  generally  to  the  whole  of  its 
precincts.  The  same  writer  affirms  that  the  Ephe- 
sian  colonists  were  afterward  expelled  from  Smyrna 
by  the  <£olians  ;  but,  being  aided  by  the  Colophonians, 
who  had  received  tbem  into  their  city,  they  once  more 
returned  to  Smyrna  and  retook  it,  {Strabo,  634.) 
Herodotus  differs  from  Strabo  in  some  particulars : 
he  states  that  Smyrna  originally  belonged  to  the  Coh- 
ans, who  received  into  tho  city  aome  Colopbonian  ex- 
iles. These  afterward  basely  requited  the  hospitality 
of  the  inhabitants  by  shutting  the  gates  upon  them 
while  they  were  without  the  walls  celebrating  a  festi- 
val, and  so  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place. 
(Pausan.,  5,  8.)  They  were  besieged  by  the  iEoli- 
ans,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  and  at  last  it  was  agreed  that 
they  should  remain  in  possession  of  the  place  upon 
delivering  up  to  the  former  inhabitants  their  private 
property.  {Herod.,  1,  149.)  Smyrna  after  this  ceased 
to  be  an  ^Eolian  city,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Ionian  confederacy.  It  was  subsequently  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  and  tho  inhabi- 
tsnts  were  scattered  among  the  adjacent  villages. 
{Herod.,  1,  16.  —  Seylax,  p.  37  )  They  lived  thus 
for  the  space  of  four  hundred  years,  and  the  city  re- 
mained during  all  this  time  deserted  and  in  ruins, 
until  Antigonus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  charmed 
with  the  situation,  founded,  about  twenty  stadia  from 
the  site  of  the  old,  a  new  city  called  Smyrna,  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  gnlf.  Lysimachus  completed 
what  Antigonus  had  begun,  and  the  new  city  became 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Lower  Asia.  {Sfrabo, 
646.)  Another  account  makes  Alexander  the  founder 
of  this  city,  and  Pliny  and  Paussniss  both  adopt  this 
opinion ;  but  it  is  contradicted  by  the  simple  fact  that 
Alexander,  in  his  expedition  against  Darius,  never 
came  to  this  spot,  but  passed  on  rapidly  from  Sardis  to 
Ephesus.  {Pliny,  ft,  29.— Pausan.,  7,  5.) — Smyrna 
waa  one  of  the  many  places  that  laid  claim  to  being 
the  birthplace  of  Homer,  and  it  enjoyed,  perhaps,  the 
best  title  of  all  to  this  distinguished  honour.  In  com- 
memoration of  the  bard,  a  beautiful  square  structure 
was  erected,  called  Homcrion,  in  which  his  statue  was 
placed.  This  same  name  was  given  to  a  brass  coin, 
struck  at  Smyrna  in  commemoration  of  the  same 
erent.  {Strabo,  I.  t. —  Cie.,  pro  Arch.,  c.  8.)  The 
Smymeans  also  showed  a  cave,  where  it  was  said  that 
Homer  composed  his  verses.  Chandler  informs  us 
that  be  bad  searched  for  this  cavcm,  and  succeeded  in 
discovering  it  above  tbe  aqueduct  of  the  Meles.  It  is 
about  four  feet  wide,  the  roof  formed  of  a  huge  rock,  I 
tracked  and  slanting,  the  sides  and  bottom  sandy. 

it  is  a  passage  cut,  leading  into  a  kind  of  well.  | 
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■nd  the  hardihood  with  which  bo  endued  fatigue. 
Daring  the  severity  of  a  Thracian  winter,  while  others 
were  clad  in  fort,  he  wore  only  hi*  usual  clothing,  and 
walked  barefoot  upon  the  ice.  In  an  engagement,  in 
which  he  aaw  Alcibiades,  whom  he  accompanied  du- 
ring this  expedition,  falling  down  wounded,  be  ad- 
vanced to  defend  him,  and  saved  both  him  and  his 
arms,  and  then,  sun  the  utmost  generosity,  entreated 
the  judges  to  give  the  prize  of  valour,  although  justly 
his  own  due,  to  the  young  Alcibiades.  Several  years 
■ficrward,  Socrates  voluntarily  entered  opon  a  military 
expedition  against  the  Bceotiane,  during  which,  in  an  un- 
successful engagement  at  Delium,  he  retired  with  great 
coolness  from  the  field  ;  when,  observing  Xenophon 
lying  wounded  on  the  ground,  he  took  him  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  bore  him  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy. 
Soon  afterward  he  went  out  a  third  time,  in  a  military 
capacity,  in  the  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
Amphipoli* ;  but  this  proving  unsuccessful,  he  return- 
ed to  Athens,  and  remained  there  ontil  his  death.  It 
was  not  until  Socrates  waa  upward  of  sixty  years  of 
age  that  he  undertook  to  servo  his  country  in  any 
civil  office.  At  that  age  he  was  chosen  to  represent 
hts  own  district  in  the  senate  of  five  hundred.  In  this 
office,  though  he  at  first  exposed  himself  to  some  de- 
gree of  ridicule  from  want  of  experience  in  the  forma 
of  business,  ho  soon  convinced  his  colleagues  that  he 
was  superior  to  them  all  in  wisdom  and  integrity. 
While  they,  intimidated  by  the  clamours  of  the  popu- 
lace, were  willing  to  put  to  the  vote  the  illegal  propo- 
aition  relative  to  the  Athenian  commanders  who  had 
conquered  at  the  Arginusa*.  Socrates,  as  presiding  of- 
ficer for  the  day,  remained  unshaken,  and  declared 
that  he  would  only  act  as  tho  law  permitted  to  be  done. 
Under  the  eubscquent  tyranny  he  never  ceased  to 
condemn  the  oppressive  and  cruel  proceedings  of  the 
thirty  tyrants ;  snd  when  his  boldness  provoked  their 
resentment,  so  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  fearing 
neither  treachery  nor  violence,  he  still  continued  to 
support,  with  undaunted  firmness,  the  rights  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  The  tyrants,  that  they  might  create 
some  new  ground  of  complaint  against  Socrate*,  sent 
an  order  to  him  to  apprehend,  along  with  acveral  oth- 
ers, a  wealthy  citizen  of  Salamia :  the  rest  executed 
the  commission  ;  but  Socrates  refused,  saying  that  he 
w.vi'J  rat  be;  himself  suffer  death  than  be  instrument- 
al in  inflicting  it  unjustly  upon  another.  Observing 
with  regret  how  much  the  opinions  of  the  Athenian 
youth  were  misled,  and  their  principles  and  taste  cor- 
rupted by  so-called  philosophers,  who  spent  all  their 
time  in  refined  speculations  upon  nature  and  the  or  gin 
of  things  ;  and  by  mischievous  sophists,  who  laugh",  in 
their  schools  the  arts  of  false  eloquence  and  decci'fnl 
reasoning.  Socratca  formed  the  wise  and  generous  de- 
sign of  instituting  a  new  and  more  useful  method  of 
instruction.  He  therefore  assumed  the  character  of  a 
moral  philosopher:  and,  looking  upon  the  whole  city  of 
Athens  as  his  school,  and  all  who  were  disposed  to 
lend  their  attention  as  his  pupils,  he  seized  every  oc- 
casion of  communicating  moral  wisdom  to  his  fellow- 
citizens.  He  passed  his  time  chiefly  in  public.  It  was 
his  custom  in  the  morning  to  visit  the  places  of  public  re- 
sort, aud  those  set  apart  Ipr  gymnastic  exercises;  at 
noon  to  appear  among  the  crowds  in  the  market-place  or 
courts  of  law  ;  and  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  those 
parts  of  the  city  where  he  would  he  likely  to  meet  with 
the  lat  gest  number  of  persons.  The  method  of  instruc- 
tion which  Socrates  chiefly  made  use  of  was  to  pro- 
pose a  series  of  questions  to  the  person  with  whom 
be  conversed,  in  order  to  lead  him  to  some  unforeseen 
conclusion.  He  first  gained  the  assent  of  his  respond- 
ent to  some  obvious  truths,  and  then  obliged  him  to 
admit  others,  in  consequence  of  their  relation  or  resem- 
blance to  those  to  which  he  had  already  assented. 
Without  making  use  of  any  direct  argument  ot  persua- 
~X  he  chose  to  lead  the  person  he  meant  to  instruct 
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u>  deduce  the  truths  of  which  he  wished  to  ctnviau 
him,  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  hii  iwn  cor  ces- 
sion.    He  commonly  conducted  these  conference! 
with  such  address  aa  to  conceal  his  design,  till  the  re- 
spondent had  advanced  too  far  to  recede.    On  some 
occasions  he  made  use  of  ironical  language,  that  tub 
men  might  be  caught  in  their  own  replies,  and  be  cam- 
pelled  to  confess  their  ignorance.    He  never  assumed 
the  air  of  a  morose  aod  rigid  preceptor,  but  communi- 
cated useful  instruction  with  all  the  ease  and  pleasan- 
try of  polite  conversation     Socrates  was  not  less  dis- 
tinguished by  his  modesty  than  his  wisdom    Hts  dis- 
courses betrayed  no  marks  of  arrogance  or  vanity.  H« 
professed  "  to  know  only  this,  that  he  knew  i.othing  " 
In  thia  declaration,  which  he  frequently  re  pea  Ltd.  be 
had  no  other  intention  than  to  convince  his  hearer*  ot 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  human  understanding  No- 
thing waa  farther  from  hta  thoughts  than  to  encourage 
universal  scepticism  :  on  moral  subjects  be  always  ex- 
pressed himself  with  confidence  and  decision ;  Lot  as 
waa  desirous  of  exposing  to  contempt  the  arroeanceof 
those  pretenders  to  science  who  would  acknowledga 
themselves  ignorant  of  nothing — The  moral  lesson* 
which  Socrates  taught,  he  himself  diligently  practised ; 
and  bence  he  excelled  other  philosophers  m  persona! 
merit  no  less  than  in  his  method  of  instruction.  His 
conduct  was  uniformly  such  as  became  a  teacher  of 
moral  wisdom — Though  Socrates  was  rather  nnforto- 
nste  in  his  domestic  connexion,  yet  he  converted  this 
infelicity  into  an  occasion  of  exercising  h 
Xanthippe,  concerning  whose  ill  humour  ancient' 
ters  relate  many  amusing  tales,  was  certainly  a 
an  of  a  high  and  unmanageable  spirit.     But  Socrates, 
while  he  endeavoured  to  curb  the  violence  of  her  tem- 
per, improved  his  own     And.  after  all,  indeed,  it  is 
very  probaMe  that  the  infirmities  of  this  femaie  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  calumny  has  hai 
some  hand  in  finishing  the  picture     (  V'id.  Xanthippe.) 
— We  have  already  alluded  to  the  constant  warfare  be- 
tween Socrates  and  the  Sophists.    It  was  this  same 
warfare  that  brought  him,  how  undeservedly  we  need 
hardly  say,  under  the  lash  of  the  comic  .Aristophanes 
Not  that  the  poet  was  in  this  esse  guilty  either  of  the 
foulest  motives  or  of  the  grossest  mistake ;  but  if  we 
suppose,  what  is  in  itself  mueb  more  consistent  with 
the  opinions  and  pursuits  of  the  comic  bard,  that  h< 
observed  the  philosopher  attentively,  indeed,  but  from 
a  distance,  which  permitted  no  more  than  a  »ui*rficial 
acquaintance,  we  arc  then  at  no  loss  to  understand 
how  he  mifi^ht  have  confounded  him  with  a  class  of 
men  with  which  he  had,  in  reality,  so  little  in  common, 
and  whv  he  singled  him  out  to  represent  them.  Hi 
probably  first  formed  his  judgment  of  Socrates  by  the 
society  in  which  he  usually  saw  him  Anstopbane?, 
too,  might  either  immediately,  or  through  bear.«av.  have 
become  acquainted  with  expression*  and  arguments  ol 
Socrates,  apparently  contrary  to  the  established  reli- 
gion.   And.  indeed,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  relotion  in  which  the  opinions  of  Soc- 
rates stood  to  the  Grecian  polytheism.    He  not  only 
spoke  of  the  gods  with  reverence,  and  conformed  to  the 
rites  of  the  national  worship,  but  testified  his  respect  fbt 
the  oracles  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  imply  that  he  be- 
lieved their  pretensions  to  have  some  just  ground  Od 
the  other  hand,  he  acknowledged  one  Supreme  Being  aa 
the  framer  and  preserver  of  the  universe  (<5  rbv  6Xo» 
K6<Tftov  awrdrruv  re  xai  mi'rrut*. — Mem..  4.3,13): 
used  the  aingul.tr  and  the  plural  number  indtscnmi- 
nately  concerning  the  object  of  his  adoration;  and 
when  he  endeavoured  to  reclaim  one  of  his  friends, 
who  scoffed  at  sacrifices  and  divination,  it  was,  ac- 
cording to  Xenophon.  by  an  argument  drawn  exclo- 
aively  from  the  works  of  the  one  Creator.    (Mem,  1, 
4.)    We  are  thus  tempted  to  imagine  that  be  treated 
many  points  to  which  the  vulgar  attached  great  impor- 
tance, aa  matters  of  indifference,  on  which  it  -as  nci 
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vhei  i)0»Hiblo  nor  very  desirable  to  arrive  at  any  certain 
conclusion  :  (hat  he  was  only  careful  to  exclude  from 
his  notion  of  the  gods  all  attributes  which  were  incon- 
sistent with  the  moral  qualities  of  the  Supreme  Being; 
and  that,  with  this  restriction,  he  considered  the  popu- 
lar mythology  as  so  harmless  that  its  language  and 
rites  might  he  innocently  adopted  — The  motives  which 
induced  Aristophanes  to  bring  Socrates  on  the  stage 
in  preference  to  any  other  of  the  sophistical  teachers, 
are  much  more  obvious  than  the  causes  through  which 
he  was  led  to  confound  them  together.    Socrates,  from 
the  time  that  he  abandoned  his  hereditary  art,  became 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  notorious  persons  in 
Athens.    There  was,  perhaps,  hardly  a  mechanic  who 
had  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  been  puzzled  or  divert- 
ed by  his  questions.    (Mem.,  1,  S,  37.)    Ilia  features 
were  so  formed  by  nature,  as  to  serve,  with  scarcely 
any  exaggeration,  for  a  highly  laughable  mask.  His 
usual  mien  and  gait  were  no  less  remarkably  adapted 
to  the  comic  stage.    He  was  subject  to  fits  of  ab- 
sence, which  seem  now  and  then  to  have  involved  him 
in  ludicrous  mistakes  and  disasters.  Altogether,  his  ex- 
terior was  such  as  might  of  itself  have  tempted  an- 
other poet  to  find  a  place  for  him  in  a  comedy.  It 
would  be  wrong,  however,  to  suppose,  as  some  have 
done,  that  the  holding  up  of  Socrates  to  ridicule  in  the 
comedy  of  the  "  Clouds"  was  the  prelude,  and,  in 
fact,  the  true  cause  of  his  condemnation  and  death. 
In  the  first  place,  twenty-four  years  intervened  be- 
tween the  first  representation  of  the  *'  Clouds"  and 
the  trial  of  the  philosopher  ;  and,  besides,  Aristopha- 
nes was  not  the  only  comic  poet  who  traduced  him 
and  his  disciples  on  the  stage.    Eupolis,  for  example, 
had  charged  him  with  a  sleight  of  hand  like  that  de- 
scribed in  the  "  Clouds"  (Schol.  ad  Nub,  180),  and 
had  also  introduced  Chsrephon,  in  his  Ko?mkcc,  as  a 
parasite  of  Calliaa.    (Schol.,  Plat.,  Bekkcr,  p.  331) 
The  time,  in  fact,  in  which  Socrates  was  brought  to 
trial,  was  one  in  which  great  zeal  was  professed,  and 
some  was  undoubtedly  felt,  for  the  revival  of  the  an- 
cient institutions,  civil  and  religious,  under  which 
Athens  had  attained  to  her  past  greatness  ;  and  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  all  who  traced  the  public  calami- 
ties to  the  neglect  of  the  old  lawa  and  usages  should 
consider  Socrates  as  a  dangerous  perron.    But  there 
were  also  specious  reasons,  which  will  presently  bo 
mentioned,  for  connecting  him  more  immediately  with 
the  tyranny  under  which  the  city  hed  lately  groaned. 
His  accnacrs,  however,  were  neither  common  syco- 
phants, nor  do  they  appear  to  have  been  impelled  by 
purely  patriotic  motives.    This,  however,  is  a  point 
which  must  always  remain  involved  in  great  uncer- 
tainty.   Anytus,  who  seems  to  have  uken  the  lead  in 
the  prosecution,  and  probably  set  it  on  foot,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  tanner,  and  to  have  acquired  great  wealth 
by  his  trade  {Schol.,  Plal.t  A  pot.  Socr.,  p.  331,  Brk- 
ker)  ;  but  he  was  also  a  man  of  great  political  activ- 
ity and  influence,  for  the  Thirty  thought  him  consider- 
able enough  to  include  him  in  the  same  decree  of  ban- 
ishment with  Thrasybulus  and  Alcibiades  (Xen.,  Hist. 
Gr.,  2,  3,  42),  and  he  held  the  rank  of  general  in  tho 
army  at  Phyle.    (Lystas,  Agorat ,  p.  137.)  With 
him  were  associated  two  persons  much  inferior  to  him 
in  reputation  and  popularity  :  a  tragic  poet  named 
Melitus  or  Mclctus,  in  whose  name  the  indictment 
was  brought,  and  who,  if  we  may  judge  of  him  from 
the  manner  in  which  he  is  mentioned  by  Aristopha- 
nes, was  not  very  celebrated  or  successful  in  his  art. 
The  other  associate  was  one  Lycon,  who  is  described 
as  an  orator  (Apol.,  p.  24 — Compare  Diog.  Lacrt., 
2,  39),  and  who  probably  furnished  all  tho  assistance 
that  could  be  derived  from  experience  in  the  proceed- 
ings ar.d  temper  of  the  law-courts.    According  to  an 
opinion  ascribed  to  Socrates  himself  (Apol.,  p.  23), 
ihey  were  all  three  instigated  by  merely  personal  re- 
sentment, which  he  had  innocently  provoked  by  his 


I  personal  hal  its. — The  indictment  charged  Sec  met 
with  three  distinct  offences  :  with  not  believing  in  the 
gods  which  the  state  believed  in  ;  with  introducing 
new  divinities  ;  and  with  corrupting  the  young  The 
case  was  one  of  those  in  which  the  prosecutor  was  al- 
lowed to  propose  the  penalty  due  to  the  crime  (tijuf 
riftijToc ) ;  Melitus  proposed  death  Before  the  cause 
was  tried,  Lvsias  composed  a  speech  in  defence  of 
Socrates,  and  brought  it  to  him  for  his  »»c  But  be 
declined  it  as  too  artificial  in  its  character.  Among 
the  works  of  Plato  is  an  Apology,  which  purports  to 
be  the  defence  which  he  really  made  ;  and,  if  ihiswaa 
written  by  Plato,  it  probably  contains  the  substance 
at  least  of  his  answer  to  the  charge.  The  tone  is 
throughout  that  of  a  man  who  docs  not  expect  to  be 
acquitted.  The  first  head  of  the  indictment  he  mecta 
with  a  direct  denial,  and  observes  that  he  has  been 
calumniously  burdened  with  the  physical  doctrines  of 
Anaxagoras  and  other  philosophers.  But  that  part 
which  relates  to  the  introduction  of  new  divinities  he 
docs  not  positively  contradict ;  he  only  gets  rid  of  it 
by  a  question  which  involves  his  adversary  in  an  ap- 
parent absurdity.  The  charge  itself  seems  to  have 
been  insidiously  framed,  so  as  to  aggravate  and  distort 
a  fact  which  was  universally  notorious,  but  which  wit 
then  very  little  understood,  and  has  continued  ever 
since  to  give  rise  to  a  multitude  of  conjectures. 
Socrates,  who  was  accustomed  to  reflect  profound- 
\  ly  on  the  stato  of. his  own  mind,  had,  it  seems,  grad- 
ually become  convinced  that  he  was  favoured  by 
the  gods  (who,  as  he  believed,  were  always  willing 
to  communicate  such  a  knowledge  of  futurity  to  theii 
worshippers  as  was  necessary  to  their  welfare)  with 
an  inward  sign,  which  he  describes  as  a  voir*,  by 
which,  indeed,  he  was  never  positively  directed,  but 
was  often  restrained  from  action.  It  was  by  this 
inward  monitor  that  he  professed  to  have  been  pro- 
hibited from  taking  a  part  in  public  business.  It 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  ita  warning  had  been  more 
frequently  repeated,  and  it  had  consequently  becorr.? 
a  matter  of  more  general  notoriety.  There  was  no- 
thing in  such  a  claim  at  all  inconsistent  with  any  doc- 
trine of  the  Greek  theology.  But  the  language  of  the 
indictment  was  meant  to  insinuate  that  in  this  super- 
natural voice  Socrates  pretended  to  hear  some  new 
deity,  the  object  of  his  peculiar  worship. — His  answer 
to  the  third  charge  is  also  somewhat  evasive,  and  seems 
to  show  that  ho  did  not  understand  its  real  drift.  Nev- 
ertheless, we  have  the  best  evidence  that  it  was  on  this 
the  issue  of  the  trial  mainly  turned.  JEschines,  who 
had  often,  probably,  heanl  all  the  particulars  of  this 
celebrated  cause  from  his  father,  asserts  that  Socrates 
was  put  to  death  because  it  appeared  that  he  had  been 
the  instructer  of  Critias  (TimarcA  ,  p  24);  and  that 
the  orator  neither  was  mistaken,  nor  laid  too  much 
stress  on  this  fact,  seems  to  be  clearly  proved  by  the 
anxiety  which  Xcnophon  shows  to  vindicate  his  mas- 
ter on  this  head.  (Man  ,  1.  2.)  But,  at  the  same 
time,  we  learn  from  him,  that  the  prosecutors  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  this  example  of  the  evils  which 
had  arisen  from  the  teaching  of  Socrates,  and  that 
they  made  him  answerable  also  for  the  calamities 
which  Alcibiades  had  brought  upon  his  country.  It 
was,  however,  no  doubt,  the  case  of  Critias  that  sup- 
plied them  with  their  most  efficacious  appeals  to  the 
passions  of  their  hearers.  Critias,  the  bloodthirsty 
tyrant,  the  deadly  enemy  of  tho  people,  had  once 
sought  the  society  of  Socrates,  and  had  introduced 
his  young  cousin  and  ward,  Cbarmides,  to  the  philos- 
opher's acquaintance.  It  was  true,  and  probably  waa 
not  disputed  by.  the  accusers  of  Socrates,  that  Critias 
had  afterward  been  entirely  alienated  from  him.  But 
this  fact,  and  many  others  along  with  it,  were  not  like 
ly  to  counteract  tho  impression  that  ho  contributed  to 
form  the  mind  and  character  of  Critias.  When  w* 
.  too,  thml  Socrates,  notwithstanding  his  con- 
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daring  tho  Anarchy,  must  have  been  accounted  ] 
one  of  the  parly  of  the  city,  since  he  remained  there ; 
throughout  the  whole  period,  end  that  the  prosecutors 
were  probably  able  to  give  evidence  of  many  express- 
ions apparently  unfavourable  to  democracy,  which  had 
fallen  from  him  in  his  manifold  conversations,  we  can- 
not be  surprised  that  the  verdict  was  against  him,  but 
rather,  as  he  himself  professed  to  be,  that  the  voles  of 
the  judges  were  almost  equally  divided.  Jt  appears, 
indeed,  most  likely,  that  if  his  defence  had  been  con- 
ducted in  tho  usual  manner,  he  would  have  been  ac- 
quitted ;  and  that,  even  after  the  conviction,  he  would 
not  have  been  condemned  to  death  if  he  had  not  pro- 
voked the  anger  of  the  court  by  a  deportment  which 
must  have  been  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  profound  con- 
tempt or  of  insolent  defiance.  When  the  verdict  had 
been  given,  the  prisoner  was  entitled  to  apeak  in  miti- 
gation of  the  penalty  proposed  by  the  prosecutor,  and 
to  assign  another  for  the  court  to  decide  upon.  Soc- 
rates is  represented  as  not  only  disdaining  to  depre- 
cate its  seventy  by  such  appeals  as  were  usually  made 
in  the  Athenian  tribunals  to  the  feelings  of  the  jurors, 
but  as  demanding  a  reward  and  honour  instead  of  the 
punishment  of  a  malefactor  ;  and  he  was  at  last  only 
induced  by  the  persuasions  and  offers  of  his  friends  to 
name  a  trifling  pecuniary  mulct.  The  execution  of  his 
sentence  was  delayed  by  the  departure  of  the  Theoris, 
the  sacred  vessel  which  carried  the  yearly  offerings  of 
the  Athenians  to  Delos.  From  the,  moment  that  the 
priest  of  Apollo  had  crowned  its  stern  with  laurel 
until  Us  return,  the  law  required  that  the  city  should 
be  kept  pure  from  all  pollution,  and,  therefore,  thai  no 
c  -train*!  should  be  put  to  death  The  opening  cere- 
iwj.-f  lad  taken  place  on  the  day  before  the  trial  of 
Socrates,  and  thirty  days  elapsed  before  tho  Theoris 
again  sailed  into  the  Pireus.  During  this  interval 
■omc  of  his  wealthy  frienda  pressed  him  to  uke  ad- 
vantage of  the  means  of  escape  which  they  could  ea- 
sily have  procured  for  him.  But  be  refused  to  prolong 
a  life  which  was  so  near  to  its  natural  close — for  he 
waa  little  less  than  seventy  years  old — by  a  breach  of 
I  be  laws,  which  he  bad  never  violated,  and  in  defenco 
of  which  he  had  before  braved  death ;  and  his  attach- 
ment to  Athens  waa  so  strong  that  life  had  no  charms 
for  him  in  a  foreign  land.  His  imprisonment  waa 
cheered  by  the  society  of  bis  friends,  and  was  probably 
apent  chiefly  in  conversation  of  a  more  than  usually 
elevated  strain.  When  the  summons  came,  he  drank 
the  fatal  cup  of  hemlock  in  the  midst  of  hia  weeping 
friends,  with  aa  much  composure,  and  as  little  regret, 
as  the  last  draught  of  a  long  and  cheerful  banquet 
The  sorrow  which  the  Athenians  are  said  to  have  man- 
ifested for  his  death,  by  signs  of  public  mourning,  and 
by  the  punishments  inflicted  on  his  prosecutors,  seems 
not  to  be  so  well  attested  as  the  alarm  it  excited 
among  his  most  eminent  disciples,  who  perhaps  con- 
sidered it  as  the  signal  of  a  general  persecution,  and 
are  said  to  havo  taken  refuge  at  Megara  and  other  cit- 
ies. {Diog.  Laert.,  2,  19,  teqq— Enfield,  Hut.  Phi- 
/©».,  vol.  4,  p.  164,  *eqq. — Ritter,  Hist.  Pkilos.,  vol. 
t,  p.  1,  16,  tcqq.—Thirluair*  Gruec,  vol.  4,  p.  265, 
teqq.y — II.  Surnamed  Srholaalicus,  an  ecclesiastical 
hiatorian,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century.  He  was  •  native  of  Constantinople,  and  a 
pupil  of  the  grammarians  Ammonius  and  Hclladiua. 
Socrates  wrote  an  ecclesiastical  history  in  seven  books, 
from  306  to  439  A.D.  He  at  first  took  for  his  guide 
the  work  of  Rufinus  ;  but  having  afterward  perceived, 
from  the  works  of  Atbanasius  and  from  the  corre- 
spondence of  other  fathers  of  the  church,  that  Rufinus 
had  fallen  into  great  errors,  he  retouched  tho  firat  two 
koks  of  his  history.  It  is  an  exact  and  judicious 
work,  and  is  written  with  great  simplicity.  The  se- 
verely orthodox  have  charged  him  with  leaning  to  the 
opinions  of  the  Novatians,  and  at  other  times  with 
being  led  away  by  a  certain  Sabinus.  who  made  a 
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collection  of  the  acts  of  councils.    Both  reproaches, 


of  his  biatory  is  that  of  Reading,  Cant.,  1720,  foL 

Sooduna,  a  country  of  Upper  Asia,  between  the 
Jaxarlcs  and  Oxus,  lying  to  the  west  of  Scythia  csirt 
Imaum,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  range  of 
I  ma  us.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Jaxartea, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Oxus,  and  appears  to  con*- 
rpond  at  tbe  present  day  to  northern  Bucharey,  the 
country  of  the  UsUck  Tartars,  a  part  of  the  couclrj 
of  Pciur  and  of  Ltllle  Thibet.  The  chief  range  of 
mouutaina  in  tbia  tract  waa  called  the  Sogdian.  \M 
traversed  the  whole  region  between  the  Oxus  and  J»x 
artes.  Among  tho  tribes  in  this  quarter  may  be  enu- 
merated the  Sogdiani.  the  Pcsica?,  the  Iatii,  the  Ta 
chop,  dec,  along  the  Sogdian  Mountains  ;  tbe  Manly 
eni  in  what  is  now  the  land  of  the  Usbeck  Tartars; 
the  Oxiani  and  Chorasmii  along  the  Oxus  ;  the  Prep 
aiani,  at  the  sources  of  the  Jaxartea,  dec.  In  the  mid 
die  ages,  Sogdiana  became  famous,  under  the  Arabic 
name  of  Soghd,  for  its  great  fertility,  and  waa  repre- 
sented aa  a  country  eight  days'  journey  in  length, 
full  of  gardens,  groves,  cornfields,  dec.  The  territory 
around  Samarcand,  in  particular,  tbe  Arabian  geogra- 
phers describe  as  a  terrestrial  paradise.  The  rich  val- 
ley of  Soghd  presented  so  great  an  abundance  of  ex- 
quisite grapes,  melons,  pears,  and  apples,  that  they 
were  exported  to  Persia,  and  even  to  Hindustan. 
Marcanda  answers  to  the  modern  Samarcxutd  (Bi»- 
chojf  und  M oiler,  W6rterb.  der  Geogr.,  p.  925- Mol- 
te-ltrun,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  37*,  Am.  ed.) 

Soooukub,  a  natural  son  of  Artaxerxes  Ixmgima- 
nua,  who  murdered  hia  brother  Xerxes.  He  wa»  de- 
throned, however,  in  his  turn  by  Ocbus,  after  a  reign 
of  only  six  months  and  fifteen  days,  and  was  sufTccaud 
in  ashes  according  to  the  Persian  custom.  (Dtod.  Sie., 
12,  71.—  Ctet.,  47,  srqq.) 

Sot,  the  Sun.    {Vid.  Apollo,  Hercules,  Muhrae, 
ice) 

Sounds,  C.  Julius,  a  Latin  writer,  whore  period 
is  unknown.    Some  critica  place  him  in  the  middle 
of  the  aecond  century;  while  others  make  him  con- 
temporary with  the  Emperor  Heliogabalus,  because 
they  find  that  tins  prince  had  for  a  colleague,  in  hia 
first  consulship,  a  certain  Ad  vent  us,  and  Solinus  dedi- 
cates bis  work  to  a  friend  of  the  same  name.  This 
production  is  entitled  Pdyhistor,  and  is  divided  into 
fifty-six,  or,  according  to  other  editions,  seventy  chap- 
ters.   It  is  a  collection  of  various  notices,  principally 
geographical,  taken  from  different  authors,  many  of 
whom  are  now  lost,  but  particularly  from  Pliny,  whose 
text  may  perhaps  be  corrected  from  this  abridgment. 
Sal  ma  si  us  bas  proved,  as  far  as  things  of  this  nature 
are  susceptible  of  proof,  that  Solinus  published  two 
editions  of  his  work,  the  first  under  the  title  of  Collet- 
tanea  rerun  metnorabilium,  and  the  other,  re  touched 
and  enlarged,  under  that  of  Poly  hi*  tor.    These  two 
editions  have  been  blended  and  confounded  together 
by  the  copyists.    We  have  also  twenty- two  verses,  a 
poem,  by  Solinus,  entitled  Pontica.    {Durrr-n^n,  An- 
thol.  Lat.,  vol.  2,  p.  3*3 )— The  best  edition  of  the 
Polyhittor  is  that  of  Salmasius  (Saumaise),  Traj 
1689,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Sous  Fons,  a  celebrated  fountain  in  Africa.  (VuL 
Ammon.) 

Solok,  I.  a  city  of  Cyprus,  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  island,  and  southwest  of  the  promontory  Crotn- 
myon.  Tbe  inhabitants  were  called  Solii,  whence 
some  later  writers  give  the  name  of  tho  city  as  SoU. 
It  was  founded  by  an  Athenian  colony  (Strabo,  683) 
and  Solon  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  having  vis- 
ited Philocyprus,  tbe  tyrant  of  the  place,  and  having 
praised  him  in  his  verse  (5,  113).  Plutarch  informs 
us  that,  at  the  time  of  Solon's  arrival,  Philocyprus 
reigned  over  a  small  city  near  tbe  river  Clar.u*.  m  i 
strong  situation  indeed,  but  in  a  very  indifferent  soil 
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Kb  there  was  an  agreeable  plain  below,  Solon  per- 
aaded  him  to  raise  there  a  larger  and  more  pleasant 
,ty,  and  to  transfer  thither  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
•it  also  assisted  in  laying  out  the  whole,  and  building 
t  in  the  beat  manner  for  convenience  and  defence,  so 
jmI  Philocyprus  shortly  had  it  peopled  in  such  a  man- 
ler  as  to  excite  the  envy  of  the  neighbouring  princes: 
and,  therefore,  though  the  former  city  was  called  JSpia, 
jet,  in  honour  of  Solon,  he  called  the  new  one  Soli. 
Th:a  story,  however,  appears  to  want  confirmation, 
the  more  particularly,  as  Herodotus,  who  is  fond  of 
relating  such  things,  makes  no  mention  of  the  matter. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  anecdote  owed  ita 
origin  to  the  accidental  similarity  between  the  name 
of  Solon  and  that  of  the  city.    Pococke  found  traces 
•A  the  ancient  place,  which  still  bore  the  name  of  So- 
ul (vol.  2,  p.  324). — The  inhabitants  of  this  city,  aa 
roll  as  those  of  Soloe  in  Cilicia,  were  charged  with 
speaking  very  ungrammatical  Greek,  whence  the  term 
'Solecism  (ZoAotxttr/xof),  to  denote  any  gross  violation 
of  the  idiom  of  a  language.    {Suidas,  s.  v.  26Aat.)— • 
11.  A  city  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  near  the  mouth  of 
he  nver  Lamus.    It  was  founded  by  an  Argive  col- 
ony, strengthened  by  settlers  from  the  city  of  Lindua 
n  Rhodes.    By  intermingling  with  the  rude  Ciliciana, 
he  inhabitants  ao  far  corrupted  their  own  dialect  as  1 
o  give  rise  to  tbo  lerm  Solecism  {ZoAoiKtofior),  to 
ienote  any  violation  of  the  idiom  of  a  language.    (  Vid. 
ioloe  I  )    It  is  doubtful  whether  the  term  in  question 
•elongs  properly  to  the  city  we  are  now  considering, 
>r  the  one  in  Cyprus  ;  the  greater  number  of  aulbori- 
.es  appear  to  be  in  favour  of  the  former.    Soloe  auf- 
ered  severely  from  '1  igranea,  king  of  Armenia,  who 
nested  the  greater  part  of  Syria,  and  also  Cilicia. 
rom  the  Scleucid*.    He  carried  the  inhabitants  of 
ne  place  to  Tigranocerta,  his  Armenian  capital,  in 
jrder  to  introduce  there  European  culture.  Pompey, 
herefore.  found  Soloo  nearly  desolate  in  his  visit  to 
these  parte  during  the  war  with  the  pirates,  and  estab- 
ished  here  the  remainder  of  the  latter  after  they  were 
conquered.    The  city  was  henceforward  known,  be- 
sides its  own  name,  by  that  of  Pompsiopolis.  {Strab., 
671. — Appian,  Bell.  Mithrad.,  105  ) — This  city  was 
the  birthplace  of  Chryrippus,  Menander,  and  Aratos. 
{Mela,  I,  13. — Strabo,  I.  c.)    Captain  Beaufort  gives 
a  detailed  account  of  the  topography  and  remains  of 
this  interesting  city.   (Karamania,p.2Q\,  seqq.)  Me- 
tetln  ia  the  name  which  most  of  the  natives  give  to 
the  modern  site.    {Beaufort,  lb ,  p.  266. — Mavnert, 
Gcogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p.  67.) 

Sot/xis,  a  promontory  on  the  western  coast  of  Mau- 
ritania Tingitana,  now  Cape  Cantin.  {Herod.,  2,  32. 
— Id.,  4,  43.) 

Solon,  a  celebrated  Athenian  lawgiver,  and  one  of 
:he  seven  sages  of  Greece.    According  to  the  most 
authentic  accounts,  he  was  the  son  of  Execestides, 
and  was  sprung  from  the  line  of  Codrus.    His  father 
had  reduced  his'  fortune  by  his  imprudent  liberality  ; 
and  Solon,  in  bis  youth,  is  said  to  have  been  compelled, 
in  order  to  repair  the  decay  of  his  patrimony,  to  em- 
bark in  commercial  adventures— a  mode  of  acquiring 
wealth  which  was  not  disdained  by  men  of  the  highest 
birth,  as  it  frequently  afforded  them  the  means  of  form- 
ing honourable  alliances  in  foreign  countries,  and  even 
of  raising  themselves  to  princely  rank  as  the  founders 
of  colonics.    It  was,  however,  undoubtedly  not  more 
the  desire  of  affluence  than  the  thirst  of  knowledge 
that  impelled  Solon  to  seek  distant  shores ;  and  the 
most  valuable  fruit  of  his  travels  was  the  experience 
he  collected  of  men,  manners,  and  institutions.  We 
are  unable  to  ascertain  the  precise  time  at  which  he 
returned  to  settle  in  Athens ;  but  if,  aa  is  most  prob- 
able, it  was  in  the  period  following  Cylon's  conspira- 
cy, ha  found  his  country  in  a  deplorable  condition, 
distracted  within  by  the  contests  of  exasperated  par- 
Cans,  and  scarcely  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  its  least  j 
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powerful  .•eigwbiwr*    Even  the  little  state  of  Mega** 
was  at  thi»  time  a  formidable  enemy.    It  had  suc- 
ceeded in  wreating  the  island  of  Salamis  from  the 
Athenians,  who  had  been  repeatedly  baffled  in  theii 
attempts  to  recover  what  they  esteemed  their  rightful 
possession.    The  losses  they  had  sustained  in  this 
tedious  war  had  broken  their  spirit,  and  had  driven 
them  to  the  resolution  of  abandoning  for  ever  the  as* 
aertion  of  their  claims.    A  decree  had  been  passed, 
which,  under  penalty  of  death,  forbade  any  one  as 
much  as  to  propose  the  renewal  of  the  desperate  un- 
dertaking.   Solon,  who  waa  himself  a  native  of  Sala- 
mis, and  was,  porhaps,  connected  by  various  ties  with 
the  island,  was  indignant  at  this  pusillanimous  policy ; 
and  he  devised  an  extraordinary  plan  for  rousing  his 
countrymen  from  their  despondency.    He  was  endow- 
ed by  nature  with  a  happy  poetical  talent,  of  which 
some  specimens  are  still  extant  in  the  fragments  of 
his  numerous  works ;  which,  though  they  never  rise 
to  a  very  high  degree  of  beauty,  possess  the  charm  of 
a  vigorous  and  graceful  simplicity.    He  now  com- 
posed a  poem  on  the  loss  of  Salamis,  which  Plutarch 
praises  aa  one  of  hia  most  ingenious  productions.  To 
elude  the  prohibition,  he  assumed  the  demeanour  of  a 
madman  ;  and,  rushing  into  the  market-place,  mounted 
the  stone  from  which  the  heralda  were  used  to  make 
their  proclamations,  and  recited  his  poem  to  the  by- 
standers.   It  contained  a  vehement  expostulation  on 
the  disgrace  which  the  Athenian  namo  had  incurred, 
and  a  summons  to  take  the  field  again,  and  vindicate 
their  right  to  the  lovely  island.    The  hearcra  caught 
the  poet's  enthusiasm,  which  was  seconded  by  the  ap» 
plause  of  his  friends,  and  particularly  by  the  eloquence 
of  his  young  kinsman  Pisistratus.    The  restraining 
law  waa  repealed,  and  it  was  resolved  once  more  to 
try  the  fortune  of  arms.    Solon  not  only  inspired  his 
countrymen  with  hope,  but  led  them  to  victory,  aided 
in  the  camp,  as  in  the  city,  by  the  genius  of  Pisistra- 
tus.   The  stratagem  with  which  he  attacked  the  Me- 
gariens  is  variously  related ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  fin- 
ished the  campaign  by  a  aingle  blow,  and  certainly 
succeeded  in  speedily  recovering  the  island.    We  may 
even  conclude  that  the  Athenians  at  the  same  time 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  port  of  Mcgara  Ni- 
saea,  since  it  is  said  to  have  been  soon  after  reconquer- 
ed by  the  Megarians.    The  reputation  which  Solon 
acquired  by  thia  enterprise  was  heightened,  and  mere 
widely  diffused  throughout  Greece  by  the  part  he  took 
in  the  Sacred  War,  which  ended  with  the  destruction 
of  Cirrha.    But  already,  before  this,  he  had  gained 
the  confidence  of  hia  fellow-citizens,  and  had  begun 
to  exert  his  influence  in  healing  their  intestine  divis 
ions.    The  outcry  against  Megacles  and  his  associates 
in  the  massacre  had  risen  so  high,  that  it  became  ev- 
ident that  quiet  could  never  he  restored  until  they  had 
expiated  their  offence,  and  had  delivered  the  city  from 
the  curse  which  they  seemed  to  have  brought  upon  it. 
Solon,  with  the  assistance  of  the  most  moderate  no- 
bles, prevailed  on  the  party  of  Megaclea  to  submit 
their  cause  to  the  decision  of  an  impartial  tribunal. 
Under  such  circumstances  their  condemnation  waa  in- 
evitable :  those  who  had  survived  went  into  exi!e,  and 
the  bones  of  the  deceased  were  taken  out  of  theii 
graves  and  transported  beyond  the  frontier.    In  the 
mean  while  the  Megarians  had  not  relinquished  theii 
pretensions  to  Salamis,  and  they  took  advastsge  of 
the  troubles  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Athe- 
nians to  dislodge  their  garrison  from  Niswa,  and  to 
reconquer  the  island,  where  five  hundred  Athenian 
colonists,  who  had  voluntarily  aharcd  Solon's  first  ex- 
pedition, had  been  rewarded  with  an  allotment  of 
lands,  which  gave  them  a  predominant  influence  in 
the  government.    It  scema  probable  that  it  was  after 
thia  event  that  the  two  states,  seeing  no  prospect  of 
terminating  by  arms  a  warfare  subject  to  such  vicissi- 
tudes, and  equally  harassing  to  both,  now  that  then 
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•hare  of  political  rights,  but  ~e»d  even  their  ptrvrui 
freedom  by  a  precarious  tenure,  and  were  frequently 
reduced  to  actual  slavery.  Tba  smaller  propneiorv 
impoverished  by  bad  times  or  casual  disasters,  were 


honour  had  been  satisfied  by  alternate  victories,  agreed 
to  refer  their  claims  to  arbitration.  At  their  request 
the  Lacedmmonisns  appointed  five  coiomissione;s  to 
try  the  cause.    Solon,  who  was  the  chief  spokesman 

on  the  Athenian  side,  maintained  their  title  on  the  J  compelled  to  borrow  money  at  high  interest,  sail  u 
ground  of  ancient  possession,  by  arguments  which,  mortgage  their  lands  to  the  nch,  or  to  receire  ihtas 
though  they  never  silenced  tho  Mcgsrians,  appear  to  again  as  tenants  (ipon  the  same  hard  term;  u  wen 
have  convinced  the  arbitrators  The  strongest  seem  imposed  upon  those  who  cultivated  the  estates  of  tat 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  Athenian  customs,  of  J  great  land-owners.  According  to  the  laws  mack  bi 
which  he  pointed  out  traces  in  the  mode  of  interment 1  the  nobles,  the  insolvent  debtor  might  be  utiaJ  by 
observed  in  Salamis,  as  well  as  inscriptions  on  the  |  his  creditor  and  sold  into  slavery  ;  or  lorn  from  in 
tombs,  which  attested  the  Attic  ongin  of  the  persons  home  and  condemned  to  end  his  days  in  the  ttn.ee 
they  commemorated.  He  is  said  also  to  hsve  adduced  of  a  foreign  master,  or  driven  to  the  still  harder  ne- 
ttle authority  of  the  Homeric  catalogue  of  the  Grecian  cessity  of  selling  his  own  children.  The  eyes  of  So 
fleet,  by  forging  a  line  which  described  Ajax  as  ran-  Ion  had  frequently  been  struck  with  the  dismal  (ima- 
ging the  ships  which  he  brought  from  Salamis  in  the  omenta  of  arislocratical  oppression  scattered  orei  the 
Athenian  station;  and  he  interpreted  some  oracular  \  fields  of  Attica,  in  the  stone-posts,  which  marked  thai 
verse*,  which  spoko  of  Salamis  as  an  Ionian  islsnd,  in 
a  similar  sense.    Modern  criticism  would  not  have 

been  much  better  satisfied  with  the  plea,  which  he  '  was  in  danger  of  sinking  into  a  still  more  drgaded  and 
grounded  on  the  Attic  tradition,  that  the  bods  of  the 
same  hero  had  settled  in  Attica,  and  had  been  adopt- 
ed as  Athenian  citucns,  and,  in  return,  had  transferred  indignation  of  the  elder  Gracchus  against  the 
their  hereditary  dominion  over  the  islsnd  to  their  new  '  grandees.  {Plut ,  Ttb.  Gracch.,  c.  8.)  Tbo*  whs 
countrymen.  The  weight,  however,  of  all  these  argu-  groaned  under  this  tyranny  were  only  eager  for  a 
ments  determined  tho  issue  "in  favour  of  the  Atheni-  change,  and  cared  little  about  the  roeaus  by  which  it 
ana ;  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  Megarians  |  might  be  effected.  But  the  population  of  Attica  was 
acquiesced  in  a  decision  to  which  they  had  themselves  not  simply  composed  of  these  two  cla»*e».  An  an- 
appealed,  than  that,  as  Plutarch  represents,  they  al- '  cient  geographical  division  of  the  country,  which,  froui 
most  immediately  renewed  hostilities.  I 'arty  feuds  time  immemorial,  had  determined  the  pursuits  and  the 
continued  to  rage  with  unabated  violence  at  Athens,  character  of  its  inhabitants,  now  separated  them  into 
The  removal  of  the  men  whom  public  opinion  had  de-  three  distinct  parties  (IlfdWc  or  UtSialoi,  Imtitnd- 
nounccd  as  objects  of  divine  wrath,  was  only  a  pre-  crt ;  AtoKpiot,  Highlanders ;  and  Ilupokoi,  tkt  sin 
hmmary  step  towards  the  restoration  of  tranquillity;  of  the  coast),  animated  each  by  its  peculiar  iatereita, 
but  the  evil  was  sealed  much  deeper,  and  required  a  views,  and  feelings.  Tbe  possessions  of  the  nobles 
different  kind  of  remedy,  which  was  only  to  be  found  lay  chiefly  in  the  plains.    As  a  body,  they  desired  il* 


what  was  once  a  property  had  become  a  pledge, 
that  ite  former  owner  had  lost  bis  independence. 


and 
and 


miserable  condition  ;  and  such  spectscles  undoubted- 
ly moved  him,  no  less  than  that  which  roused  tbe  holy 


in  a  new  organization  of  the  state.  This,  it  is  proba- 
ble, Solon  already  meditated,  as  he  must  long  have 
perceived  its  necessity.  But  he  saw  that,  before  it 
could  be  accomplished,  the  minds  of  men  must  be 
brought  into  a  frame  filled  for  its  reception,  and  that 
this  could  only  be  done  with  the  aid  of  religion. 
There  were  superstitious  fears  to  be  stilled,  angry  pas- 
sions to  be  soothed,  barbarous  usages,  hallowed  by 
long  prescription,  to  be  abolished  ;  and  even  the  au- 


rontinuance  of  the  existing  stale  of  thing*,  00  which 
then*  power  and  exclusive  privileges  depended ;  bet 
there  were  among  them  some  moderate  men,  s>b» 
were  willing  to  make  concessions  to  prudence,  if  do! 
to  justice,  and  to  resign  a  part  for  the  sate  of  secu- 
ring the  rest.  The  inhabitants  of  the  highlands,  in  U«e 
eastern  and  northern  parts  of  Attica,  do  not  seem  u 
have  suffered  any  of  tho  evils  indicted  00  tbe  lowbud 
peasantry ;  but,  though  independent,  they  were  prob- 


thonty  of  Solon  was  not  of  itself  sufficient  for  these  '  ably,  for  the  most  part,  poor,  and  generally  wished  for 
purposes.    He  therefore  looked  abroad  for  a  cosdju- 1  a  revolution  which  should  place  them  on  a  level  with 


tor,  and  fame  directed  his  view  to  a  man  peculiarly 
qualified  lo  meet  tbe  extraordinary  emergency.  This 
was  mo  other  than  the  famous  Epimenides,  whom  his 
contemporaries  regarded  as  a  being  of  a  superior  na- 
ture, and  who,  even  to  us,  appears  in  a  mysterious,  or, 
al  least,  an  ambiguous  light,  from  our  inability  to  de- 
cide how  far  he  himself  partook  in  the  general  opinion 
which  ascribed  lo  him  an  intimate  connexion  with 


the  rich.  Uniting  their  cause  with  that  of  the  op- 
pressed, they  called  for  a  thorough  redress  of  griev- 
ances, by  reducing,  namely,  that  enormous  inequality 
of  possessions,  which  was  the  source  of  degradation 
and  misery  to  them  and  their  fellows.  (Plut.,  Sal., 
13,  29.)  The  men  of  the  coast,  who  probably  com- 
posed a  main  part  of  that  class  which  subsisted  by 
trade,  by  the  exercise  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and  pet- 


higher  powers.  This  person  was  publicly  invited  to  1  haps  by  the  working  of  the  mines,  and  now  included 
Athens,  to  exert  his  marvellous  powers  on  behalf  of  j  a  considerable  share  of  affluence  and  intelligence, 
the  distracted  city  ;  and,  when  his  work  was  accom-  were  averse  to  violent  measures,  but  were  desirous  ol 
plished,  he  was  dismissed  with  tokens  of  the  warmest  a  reform  in  the  constitution,  which  should  promote  the 
gratitude.    ( Vid.  Epimenides.)    But,  though  the  visit !  prosperity  of  the  country  by  removing  all  grounds  of 


of  Epimenides  wss  attended  with  tho  most  salutary 
consequences,  so  far  as  it  applied  a  suitable  remedy  to 
evils  which  were  entirely  seated  in  tbe  imagination, 


reasonable  complaint,  and  should  admit  a  larger  num- 
ber to  the  enjoyment  of  those  rights  which  were  now 
engrossed  and  abused  by  a  few.    Tbe  people  in  gen- 


and,  though  it  may  have  wrought  still  happier  effects  era  I  felt  the  need  of  a  leader,  and  would  have  prefer- 
by  calming,  soothing,  and  opening  hearts  which  had  red  even  the  despotic  rule  of  one  man  to  the  tyranny 
before  only  beaten  with  wild  and  malignant  passions,  of  their  many  lords.  As  Solon  belonged  to  the  nobu- 
still  it  had  not  produced  anv  real  change  in  the  state  !  ity  by  birth  and  station,  and  had  recommended  hun- 


of  things,  but  had,  at  the  utmost,  only  prepared  the 
way  for  one.  This  work  remained  to  be  achieved  by 
Solon.  The  government  had  long  been  in  the  bands 
of  men  who  appear  to  have  wielded  it  only  as  an  in- 
strument for  aggrandizing  and  enriching  themselves. 
They  had  reduced  a  great  part  of  the  class  whose  in- 
dustry was  employed  in  the  labours  of  agriculture  to 
a  state  of  abject  dependance,  in  which  they  were  not 
•nly  debarred  from  ill  but,  perhaps,  a  merely  nominal 
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self  to  the  people  by  the  proofs  he  had  shown  of  ac- 
tivity, prudeuce,  justice,  and  humanity,  he  was  cao> 
sen,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  parties,  to  me- 
diate between  them,  and  arbitrate  their  quarrels,  s* 
the  person  most  capable  of  remedying  the  disorder* 
of  the  state  ;  and,  under  the  title  of  archon,  was  in 
vested  with  full  authority  to  frame  a  new  const:*  -non 
and  a  new  code  of  laws  (01.  46.3,  B.C.  5W).  At 
such  an  office,  uiidw  such 
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tlmost  unlimited  power,  and  an  ambitiona  man  might 
easily  have  abused  it  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
state,  Solon's  friends  exhorted  him  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  tyrant  of  Athens  ;  and  they  were 
not  at  a  loss  for  fair  arguments  to  colour  their  foul  ad- 
vice, reminding  him  of  recent  instances — of  Tynnon- 
du  in  Eubra,  and  Pittacus  at  Mytilene,  who  had  ex- 
•rciaed  a  sovereignty  over  their  fellow-citizens  without 
forfeiting  their  love.    Solon  aaw  through  their  aophis- 1 
try,  and  was  not  tempted  by  it  to  betray  the  sacred 
treat  reposed  in  him ;  but,  satisfied  with  the  approba- 
tion of  his  own  conscience  and  the  esteem  of  his  coun- 
trymen, instead  of  harbouring  schemes  of  self-aggran- 
dizement, he  bent  all  his  thoughts  and  energies  to  the 
execution  of  the  great  task  which  ho  had  undertaken. 
This  taak  consisted  of  two  main  parta  :  the  first  and 
most  pressing  business  was  to  relievo  the  present  dis- 
tress of  the  commonalty  ;  the  next  to  provide*against 
she  recurrence  of  like  evils,  by  regulating  the  rights 
»f  all  the  citizens  according  to  equitable  principles, 
and  fixing  them  on  a  permanent  basis.   In  proceeding 
to  the  first  part  of  his  undertaking,  Solon  held  a  mid- 
dle course  between  the  two  extremes— those  who 
wished  to  keep  all,  and  those  who  were  for  taking  ev- 
erything away.    While  he  resisted  the  reckless  and 
extravagant  demands  of  those  who  desired  all  debts  to 
be  cancelled,  and  the  lands  of  tho  rich  to  be  confis- 
cated and  parcelled  out  among  the  poor,  he  met  the 
reasonable  expectations  of  the  public  by  his  disbur- 
dening ordinance  (2«ocl^«a),  and  relieved  the  debt- 
or, partly  by  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest,  which 
was  probably  made  retrospective,  and  thus,  in  many 
cases,  would  wipe  off  a  great  part  of  the  debt,  anil 
partly  by  lowering  the  standard  of  the  silver  coinage, 
so  that  the  debtor  saved  more  than  one  fourth  in  ev- 
ery payment.  (Plut.,  Sol,  15. — Vid.  Boeckh.  Staatsh , 
2,  p.  360.)    He  likewise  released  the  pledged  lands 
from  their  encumbrances,  and  restored  them  in  full 
property  to  their  owners  ;  though  it  does  not  seem  cer- 
tain whether  this  was  one  of  tho  express  objects  of 
the  measure,  or  only  one  of  the  consequences  which 
it  involved.    Finally,  he  abolished  the  inhuman  law 
which  enabled  the  creditor  to  enslave  his  debtor,  and 
restored  those  who  were  pining  at  home  in  such  bond- 
age to  immediate  liberty  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  he 
compelled  those  who  had  sold  their  debtors  into  for- 
eign countries  to  procuro  their  freedom  at  their  own 
expense.    The  debt  itself,  in  auch  cases,  was  of 
course  held  to  bo  extinguished.    Solon  himself,  in  a 
poem  which  he  afterward  composed  on  tho  subject  of 
his  legislation,  spoke  with  a  becoming  pride  of  the 
happy  change  which  thia  measure  had  wrought  in  the 
face  of  Attica,  of  the  numerous  citizens  whose  lands 
he  had  discharged,  and  whose  persons  he  had  eman- 
cipated, and  brought  back  from  hopeless  slavery  in 
strange  lands.   He  was  only  unfortunate  in  bestowing 
his  confidence  on  persons  who  were  incapable  of  imi- 
tating his  virtue,  and  who  abused  his  intimacy.  At 
the  time  when  all  men  were  uncertain  as  to  his  inten- 
tion*, and  no  kind  of  properly  could  be  thought  se- 
cure, he  privately  informed  three  of  hia  friends  of  his 
determination  not  to  touch  the  estates  of  the  land-own- 
ers, but  only  to  reduce  the  amount  of  debt.    lie  had 
afterward  tho  vexation  of  discovering,  that  the  men  to 
whom  ho  had  intrusted  this  secret  had  been  base 
enough  to  take  advantago  of  it,  by  making  large  pur- 
chases of  land— which  at  auch  a  juncture  bore,  no 
doubt,  a  very  low  price— with  borrowed  money.  For- 
tunatoly  for  hia  fame,  the  state-  of  his  private  affairs 
was  such  as  to  exempt  him  from  all  suspicion  of  having 
tad  any  share  in  this  sordid  transaction.   He  had  him- 
self a  considerable  sum  out  at  intereat,  and  was  a  loser 
in  proportion  by  hia  own  enactment.    Thia  seems  the 
most  probable  and  accurate  account  of  Solon's  meas- 
ures of  relief.    There  was,  however,  another,  adopted 
by  some  ancient  writers,  which  represented  him  as 


having  entirely  cancelled  all  debts,  and  as  having  onl) 
disguised  the  violence  of  this  proceeding  under  a  soft 
and  attractive  mien.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  an- 
cients saw  anything  to  censure  in  his  conduct  accord 
ing  to  either  view.  But  the  example  of  Solon  cannot 
fairly  be  pleaded  by  those  who  contend  that  either  * 
ptihlic  or  private  faith  may  be  rightly  aocrificed  to  ex 
pediency.  He  must  be  considered  as  an  arbitrator,  to 
whom  all  the  parties  interested  submitted  their  claims, 
with  the  avowed  intent  that  they  should  be  decided 
by  him.  not  upon  the  footing  of  legal  right,  but  accord 
ing  to  his  own  view  of  the  public  interest.  It  was  in 
this  light  that  he  himself  regarded  his  office,  and  he 
appears  to  have  discharged  it  faithfully  and  discreetly. 
The  strongest  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  hia 
measures  is,  that  they  subjected  him  to  obloquy  from 
the  violent  spirits  of  both  the  extreme  parties.  But 
their  murmurs  were  soon  drowned  in  the  general  ap- 
probation with  which  the  disburdening  ordinance  was 
received  ;  it  was  celebrated  with  a  solemn  festival ; 
and  Solon  was  encouraged,  by  the  strongest  assurances 
of  the  increased  confidence  of  hia  fellow-citizens,  to 
proceed  with  his  work ;  and  he  now  entered  on  the  sec- 
ond and  more  difficult  part  of  bis  task.  He  began  by 
repealing  all  the  lawa  of  Draco,  except  those  which 
concerned  the  repression  of  bloodshed,  which  were, 
in  fact,  customs  hallowed  by  time  and  by  religion,  and 
had  been  retained,  not  introduced,  by  his  predeces- 
sor. Asa  natural  consequence,  perhaps,  of  this  meas- 
ure, ho  published  an  amnesty,  or  set  of  grace,  which 
restored  those  citizens  who  had  been  deprived  of  thcit 
franchise  for  lighter  offences,  and  recalled  those  who 
had  been  forced  into  exile  ;  and  it  seems  probable  that 
this  indulgence  was  extended  to  the  house  of  Megv 
cles,  tho  Atcmsfonids,  as  they  were  called  from  a  re- 
mote ancestor,  the  third  in  descent  from  Nestor,  and 
to  the  partners  of  his  guilt  and  punishment :  the  city, 
now  purified  and  tranquillized,  might  be  supposed  to 
be  no  longer  either  polluted  or  endangered  by  their 
presence  ;  and  it  was  always  liable  to  be  disturbed  by 
their  machinations  ao  long  as  they  remained  in  ban- 
ishment. The  four  ancient  tribes  were  retained,  with 
all  their  subdivisions  ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  So- 
lon, admitted  a  number  of  new  citizena;  for  it  is  said 
that  he  invited  foreigners  to  Athens  by  thia  boon, 
though  he  confined  it  to  such  aa  settled  their  whole 
family  and  substance,  and  had  dissolved  their  connex- 
ion with  their  native  land.  The  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  new  constitution  was  the  substitution  of  proper- 
ty for  birth,  as  a  title  to  the  honours  and  offices  of  the 
state.  (Compare  Niebuhr,  Rom  Hist  ,2,  305,  2d 
Camb.  trans.)  Thia  change,  though  its  consequences 
were  of  infinite  importance,  would  not  appear  so  vio- 
lent or  momentous  to  the  generation  which  witness- 
ed it,  since  at  thia  time  these  two  claims  general- 
ly concurred  in  the  same  person.  Solon  divided  the 
citizens  into  four  classes,  according  to  the  grada- 
tions of  their  fortunes,  and  regulated  the  extent  of 
their  franchise  and  their  contributions  to  the  public 
necessities  by  the  amount  of  their  ict  res.  The 
first  class,  as  its  name  expressed,  consisted  of  persons 
whose  estates  yielded  a  nett  yearly  income,  or  rent, 
of  500  measures  of  dry  or  liquid  produce  (flrvraaoo- 
lofiidiftvm).  The  qualification  of  the  second  class  was 
three  fifths  of  this  amount :  that  of  the  third,  two  thirds, 
or.  more  probably,  half  of  the  latter.  The  members  of 
tho  second  class  were  called  knights,  being  accounted 
able  to  keep  a  warhorsn ;  the  name  of  the  third  class, 
whom  we  might  call  yeomen,  was  derived  from  the 
yoke  of  cattle  for  the  plough,  which  a  farm  of  the  ex- 
tent described  was  supposed  to  require  (Zevytrai). 
The  fourth  clasa  comprehended  all  whose  incomes  fell 
below  that  of  the  third,  and,  according  to  its  name, 
consisted  of  hired  labourers  in  husbandry  (6jTer). 
The  first  class  was  exclusively  eligible  to  the  highest 
those  of  the  nine  archone.  and  probably  to  aP 
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#tnim  which  nad  hitherto  been  reserved  to  the  nobles ; 
the*  were  also  declined  to  fill  the  higheat  commands 
to  the  army,  aa  u  jater  timea,  when  Athena  became  a 
maritime  power,  they  did  in  the  fleet.  Some  lower 
offices  were  undoubtedly  left  open  to  the  second  and 
thiru  claaa,  though  we  are  unable  to  define  the  extent 
of  their  privileges,  or  to  ascertain  whether,  in  their  po- 
litical rights,  one  had  any  advantage  over  the  other. 
They  were  at  least  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
the  mode  of  their  military  aervice  ;  the  one  furnishing 
the  cavalry,  the  other  the  heavy-armed  infantry.  But, 
lor  their  exclusion  from  the  dignities  occupied  by  the 
wealthy  few,  they  received  a.  compensation  in  the 
comparative  lightness  of  their  burdens.  Tbey  were 
assessed,  not  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
their  incomes,  but  at  a  much  lower  rate ;  the  nominal 
value  of  their  property  being  for  this  purpose  reduced 
below  the  truth,  that  of  the  knights  by  one  sixth,  that 
of  tbe  third  class  by  one  third.  The  fourth  claas  was 
excluded  from  all  share  in  the  magistracy,  and  from 
the  honours  and  duties  of  tbe  full-armed  warrior,  the 
expense  of  which  would,  in  general,  exceed  their  meana : 
by  land  they  aerved  only  as  light  troops ;  in  later  times 
they  msnned  the  fleets.  In  return,  they  were  exempt- 
ed from  all  direct  contributions,  and  they  were  permit- 
ted to  uke  a  part  in  the  popular  aasembly,  sa  well  aa 
•o  the  exercise  of  those  judicial  powers  which  were 
now  placed  in  the  bands  of  tbe  people.  We  shall 
shortly  have  occasion  to  obaerve  how  amply  this  boon 
compensated  for  the  loss  of  all  the  privileges  that  were 
withheld  from  them.  Solon's  classification  lakea  no 
notice  of  any  other  than  landed  properly  ;  yet,  aa  the 
example  if  Solon  himself  seems  to  prove  that  Attica 
must  already  have  carried  on  some  foreign  trade,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  there  were  fortunea  of  this  kind  equal 
to  those  which  gave  admission  to  tbe  higher  classes. 
But  i  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  they  placed  their 
possessors  on  a  level  with  the  owners  of  the  soil ;  it 
is  more  probable  that  these,  together  with  the  newly- 
adopted  ci' ixens,  without  regard  to  thou  various  de- 
grees of  affluence,  were  all  included  in  the  lowest 
claas.  Solon's  system  then  made  room  for  all  free- 
men, but  aasigned  to  them  different  places,  varying 
with  their  risible  means  of  serving  the  slate.  His 
general  aim  in  the  distribution  of  power,  aa  he  himself 
explains  it  in  a  fragment  which  Plutarch  has  preserved 
from  one  of  his  poems,  was  to  give  such  a  share  to  the 
commonalty  as  would  enable  it  to  protect  itself,  and  to 
the  wealthy  as  much  aa  was  necessary  for  retaining 
their  dignity ;  in  other  words,  for  ruling  the  people 
without  the  means  of  oppressing  it.  He  threw  bis 
strong  shield,  he  says,  over  both,  and  permuted  neither 
to  gain  an  unjust  advantage.  The  magistrates,  though 
elected  upon  a  different  qualification,  retained  thetr  an- 
cient authority  ;  but  they  were  now  responsible  for 
the  exercise  of  it,  not  to  their  own  body,  but  to  the 
governed.  The  judicial  functions  of  the  archone  were 
perhaps  preserved  nearly  in  their  full  extent ;  but  ap- 
peals were  allowed  from  their  jurisdiction  to  courts 
numerously  composed,  and  filled  indiscriminately  from 
all  classes.  (Plut  ,  Sol  ,  18  )  Solon  could  not  fore 
see  the  change  of  circumstances  by  which  this  right 
of  appeal  became  the  instrument  of  overthrowing  the 
equilibrium  which  he  hoped  to  have  established  on  a 
solid  basis,  when  that  wbtch  he  bad  designed  to  exer- 
cise an  extraordinary  jurisdiction  became  an  ordinary 
tribunal,  which  drew  almost  all  cauaea  to  itself,  and 
overruled  every  other  power  in  the  state.  He  seems  to 
have  thought  that,  while  he  provided  sufficiently  for  the 
security  of  the  commonalty  by  permitting  the  lowest  of 
its  members  to  vote  in  the  popular  aasembly,  and  to  ail 
in  judgment  on  cases  in  which  the  parties  were  dissatis- 
fied with  tbe  ordinary  modes  of  proceeding,  he  had 
also  ensured  the  alability  of  bis  new  order  of  things 
by  two  institutions,  which  appeared  to  be  sufficient 
guards  against  the  salliea  of  democratica]  extravagance 
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— anchors,  aa  Plutarch  expresses  it,  on  which  the  Tea 
sel  of  state  might  nde  safely  tn  every  storm.  Then 
[  were  the  two  councils  of  the  Four  Hundred  tod  tha 
Areopagus.     The  institution  of  tbe  council  of  the 
Four  Hundred  was  uniformly  attributed  to  Solon ;  and, 
|  if  this  opinion  be  correct,  which  has.  however,  bees 
made  tbe  subject  of  some  dispute,  then,  according  to 
the  theory  of  Solon's  constitution,  the  assembly  of  tot 
people  will  appear  to  have  been  iittie  more  than  tha 
or yan  of  that  council,  aa  it  could  only  act  upon  tbt 
proposition  laid  before  it  by  the  latter.    But  the  ju> 
cial  power  which  Solon  had  lodged  in  the  hands  of  Jm 
ople  waa  the  moat  powerful  inslrunuoi  on  voks 
e  relied  for  correcting  all  abuses  and  remedying  al 
I  mischiefs  that  might  arise  out  of  the  working  of  bit 
constitution.    A  body  of  6000  citizens  waa  er«r  yeai 
created  by  lot  to  form  a  supreme  court,  called  Helm 
'  which  waa  divided  into  aeveral  amaller  ones,  not  limit- 
I  ed  to  any  precise  number  of  persons.   Tbe  qualifica- 
tions required  for  thia  were  the  same  with  these  which 
gave  admission  into  the  general  assembly,  except  that 
the  members  of  tbe  former  might  not  be  under  the  agt 
I  of  thirty.    It  was  therefore,  in  fact,  a  select  portion  oi 
the  latter,  in  which  tha  powers  of  the  larger  body  were 
|  concentrated,  and  nercised  under  a  jodvial  t  Tin- 
Passing  over  tbe  other  features  of  the  Athenian  on- 
stitution,  as  settled  by  Solon,  on  which  oar  limits  will 
not  allow  us  to  dwell,  we  proceed  at  once  to  the  re- 
mainder of  his  history.    Solon  was  not  one  of  thost 
reformers  who  dream  that  they  have  put  an  end  to  in- 
novation, and  that  the  changes  they  have  wrought  arc 
exempt  from  the  general  condition  of  mutabdity.  Bot 
the  very  provisions  which  he  made  for  the  continual 
revision  and  amendment  of  his  laws,  seems  to  show 
the  improbability  of  Plutarch's  account :  that  lie  en- 
acted them  to  remain  in  force  for  no  more  than  a  cen- 
tury.   They  were  inscribed  on  wooden  tablet*,  ar- 
ranged in  pyramidal  blocka  turning  on  an  aria;  which 
were  kept  at  first  in  the  Acropolis,  bat  were  after- 
ward, for  more  convenient  inspection,  brought  down 
to  the  Pryuneum.    According  to  Plutarch.  Solon,  af- 
ter the  completion  of  bis  work,  found  himself  exposed 
to  auch  incessant  vexation  from  the  question*  al  the 
corious  and  the  cavils  of  tbe  discontented,  that  he 
obtained  permission  to  withdraw  from  Athens  for  ten 
years,  and  aet  out  on  the  travels  in  which  he  visited 
Asia  Minor,  Cyprus,  and  Egypt,  coWccung  and  dif- 
fusing knowledge,  and  everywhere  leaving  traces  ol 
his  presence  in  visible  monuments  or  in  tiie  mem- 
ories of  men.    But  there  is  some  difficulty  in  reconci- 
ling this  storv  with  chronology,  since  it  supposes  him 
to  have  found  Croesus  in  Lydia,  who  did  not  mount 
the  throne  within  twenty  or  thirty  years  after;  and  the 
alleged  occasion  of  tbe  journey  is  very  doubtful,  though 
it  is  in  substance  the  aame  with  that  assigned  by  Herod* 
otus.    It  is  probable  that  Solon  remained  for  several 
years  al  Athens,  to  observe  the  practical  effect  of  his 
institutions,  and  to  second  their  operation  by  his  per- 
sonal influence.    He  was,  undoubtedly,  well  a«are 
how  little  the  letter  of  a  political  system  can  avail  un- 
til its  practice  has  become  familiar,  and  lis  principles 
have  gamed  a  hold  on  tbe  opinions  and  feelings  of  tbe 
people,  and  that  this  must  be  a  gradual  process,  and 
liable  to  interruption  and  disturbance.     Hence  it 
'  could  not  greatly  disappoint  or  afflict  him  to  beat 
1  voices  raised  from  time  to  time  against  himself,  and 
|  to  perceive  that  his  viewa  were  not  generally  or  folly 
I  comprehended.    But  he  may  at  length  have  thought 
it  prudent  to  retire  foa>a  season  from  the  public  eye, 
the  better  to  maintain  hia  dignity  and  popularity  ;  and, 
as  he  himself  declared,  that  age,  while  it  crept  upon 
him,  still  found  him  continually  learning,  we  need  net 
I  be  surprised  if,  at  an  unusually  late  period  of  life-  he 
set  out  on  a  long  course  of  travels.    On  his  return,  be 
ibund  that  faction  had  been  actively 
hia  work,  and  waa  < 
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u  witness  the  partial  overthrow  of  bis  system  in  the 
aaurpation  of  Pisistratus.  (Vtd.  Pisistratus.) — It  is 
sot  certain  bow  long  he  survived  this  inroad  upon  his 
institutions;  one  account,  apparently  the  most  authen- 
tic, places  bis  death  in  the  year  following  the*,  in 
which  tho  revolution  occurred  (B.C.  559).  The  lei- 
sure of  his  retirement  from  public  life  was  to  the  last 
devoted  to  the  Muses  :  and  if  we  might  trust  Pla- 
n's assertions  on  such  subjects,  be  was  engaged  at 
fhe  time  of  his  death  iu  the  composition  of  a  great  po- 
em, in  which  he  had  designed  to  describe  the  flourish- 
ing state  of  Attica  before  the  Ogygian  flood,  and  to 
celebrate  the  wars  which  it  waged  with  the  inhabitants 
of  tho  vast  island  which  afterward  ssnk  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  On  the  fragments  of  this  poem,  preserved  in 
the  family,  Plato,  himself  a  descendant  of  Solon,  pro- 
fesses to  nave  founded  a  work  which  he  left  unfinished, 
but  in  which  he  had  meant  to  exhibit  his  imaginary 
state  in  life  and  action.  It  is  certainly  not  improba- 
ble that  Solon,  when  the  prospect  of  his  country  be- 
came gloomy,  and  his  own  political  career  waa  closed, 
indulged  his  imagination  with  excursions  into  an  ideal 
world,  where  he  may  have  raised  a  social  fabric  as  un- 
IJte  as  possible  to  the  reality  which  he  bad  before  his 
eyes  at  home,  and  perhaps  suggested  by  what  be  bad 
seen  or  heard  in  Egypt.  It  is  only  important  to  ob- 
serve that  the  fact,  if  admitted,  csn  lead  to  no  safe 
conclusions  as  to  his  abstract  political  principles,  and 
can  still  less  be  allowed  to  sway  our  judgment  on  the 
design  and  character  of  his  institutions.  (TkirltcaU'e 
Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  23,  ttqq  ) — Solon  is  generally  ranked 
onder  the  gnomic  poets,  and  some  fragments  of  his 
productions  in  this  department  have  been  preserved 
by  the  ancient  writers.  Of  these  tbe  finest  is  bis 
"Prayer  to  the  Muses. n  Tbe  fragments  of  Solon 
are  found  in  the  collections  of  H.  Stephens,  Winter- 
ton,  Brunck,  Gaisford,  and  Boiasonnade. — (Schitll, 
HtMt.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  238  ) 

SolVmi,  a  people  of  Lycia,  of  whom  an  account  is 
given  under  the  head  of  Lycia. 

SoatNua,  son  of  Erebus  and  Nox,  was  one  of  the 
deities  of  the  lower  world,  and  the  god  of  Sleep.  The 
Latin  poet  Ovid  (Met.,  11,  592,  ttqq.),  probably  after 
aome  Grecian  predecessor,  as  waa  usually  the  case, 
gives  a  beautiful  description  of  the  Cave  of  Sleep,  near 
the  land  of  the  Cimmerians,  and  of  tbe  cortege  which 
ibere  attended  on  him,  as  Morpheus,  Icelos  or  Phor- 
DAtlr,  and  Phantasos  ;  the  first  of  whom  lakes  the  form 
){  man  to  appear  in  dreams,  the  aecond  of  animals,  tbe 
third  of  inanimate  objects.  (Keigktley't  Mythology, 
p.  200.) 

Sonus,  a  river  of  India,  falling  into  the  Ganges,  and 
now  the  Saone  or  Son.  Aa  thia  river  towards  its  ori- 
gin is  called  Ando-nadi,  it  appears  that  the  name  Aft' 
domali*  (given  also  in  Arrian),  or.  rather,  Ando-natit, 
can  denote  no  other  than  it.    (PUn.,  6,  18.) 

Sophbnk,  a  country  of  Armenia,  between  the  prin- 
cipal stream  of  the  Euphrates  and  Mount  Masius.  It  is 
now  called  Zoph.    (Dio  Cast.,  36, 86.— P/r*.,  5,12) 

Sophocles,  a  celebrated  tragic  poet,  born  at  Colo- 
nus,  a  vi  llage  little  more  than  a  mile  from  Athens, 
B.C.  495-  He  was,  consequently,  thirty  years  junior 
to  iGschy  los,  and  fifteen  senior  to  Euripides,  tbe  for- 
mer having  been  born  B.C.  525,  and  the  latter  B.C. 
480. — Sontulus,  his  father,  a  man  of  opulence  and  re- 
spectability, bestowed  upon  his  son  a  careful  educa- 
tion in  all  tbe  literary  and  personal  accomplishments 
•f  hi*  age  and  country.  The  powera  of  the  future 
dramatist  were  developed,  strengthened,  and  refined  by 
a  careful  instruction  in  the  principles  of  music  and  poe- 
try ;  while  the  graces  of  a  person  eminently  handaome 
derived  fresh  elegance  and  ripened  into  a  noble  man- 
hood amid  the  exercises  of  the  palnstra.  The  gar- 
lands which  he  won  attested  his  attainments  in  both 
these  departments  of  Grecian  education.  A  atill  more 
striking  proof  of  his  personal  beauty  and  early  profi- 


ciency la  recorded  in  the  fact  that  when,  after  the  bet 
tie  of  Sal  a  mis,  the  population  of  Athens  stood  in  sol 
emn  assembly  around  the  trophy  raised  by  their  val> 
our,  Sophocles,  at  the  age  of  aixteen,  was  selected  to 
lead,  with  dance  and  lyre,  the  chorus  of  youths  who  per 
formed  the  paean  of  their  country's  triumph.  {Aiken., 
1,  p.  20,  e.)  The  commencement  of  bis  dramatic  ca- 
reer was  marked  not  more  by  its  success  than  by  the 
singularity  of  the  occasion  on  which  his  first  tragedy 
appeared.  The  bones  of  Theseus  had  been  solemnly 
transferred  by  Cimon  from  their  grave  in  the  isle  ol 
Scyroa  to  Athena  (B  C  468. — Marm.  Arund ,  No 
67).  An  eager  contest  between  the  tragedians  of  the 
day  ensued.  Sophocles,  then  in  his  twenty-fifth  year, 
ventrred  to  come  forward  aa  one  of  the  candidates, 
emon&  whom  was  the  veteran  jEschylus,  now  for  thir- 
ty years  the  undoubted  master  of  the  Athenian  stage 
Party  feelings  excited  such  a  tumult  among  the  spec- 
tators, that  the  archon  Aphepsion  had  not  balloted 
the  judges,  when  Cimon  advanced  with  his  nine  fel- 
low-generals to  offer  the  customary  libations  to  Bac- 
chus. No  sooner  were  these  completed,  thsn,  detain- 
ing his  colleagues,  he  directed  tbem  to  take  with  him 
the  requisite  osth,  and  then  scst  themselves  as  judges 
of  the  performance.  Before  this  self-constituted  tri- 
bunal Sophocles  exhibited  his  maiden  drama,  and  by 
their  decision  was  proclaimed  first  victor.  This  re- 
markable triumph  was  an  earnest  of  the  splendid  ca- 
reer before  him.  From  this  event,  B.C.  468,  to  his 
death,  B.C.  405,  during  a  space  of  three  aod-sixty 
years,  he  continued  to  compose  and  exhibit.  Twenty 
times  did  he  obtain  the  first  prize,  still  more  frequent 
ly  tho  second,  and  never  sank  to  the  third.  An  accu- 
mulation of  success  which  left  the  victories  of  hie  two 
great  rivala  far  behind.  iEachylua  won  but  thirteea 
dramatic  contesta.  Euripides  waa  still  less  fortunate. 
— Such  a  continuation  of  poetic  exertion  and  triumph 
is  the  more  remarkable,  from  the  circumatance  that 
the  powera  of  Sophocles,  so  far  from  becoming  dulled 
and  exhausted  by  these  multitudinous  efforts,  seem  to 
have  contracted  nothing  from  labour  and  age  save  a 
mellower  tone,  a  more  touching  pathos,  a  sweet  and 
gentle  character  of  thought  and  expreasion.  The  life 
of  Sophocles,  however,  was  not  altogether  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  Muses.  In  his  fifty-seventh  yeer  he 
was  one  of  the  ten  generals,  with  Pericles  and  Thu- 
cydides  among  bis  colleagues,  and  served  in  the  war 
against  Samos.  But  his  military  talents  were  proba- 
bly of  no  high  order,  and  his  gencratahip  added  no 
brilliancy  to  hia  dramatic  fame.  At  a  more  advanced 
age  he  waa  appointed  prieet  to  Alon,  one  of  the  an- 
cient heroes  of  his  country  ;  an  office  more  suited  to 
the  peaceful  temper  of  Sophocles.  In  the  civil  duties 
of  an  Atheuian  citixen  he  doubtless  took  a  part. 
Nay,  in  extreme  age,  we  find  him  one  of  the  commit- 
tee of  the  irp66ovl.oi,  appointed,  in  the  progress  of  tbe 
revolution  brought  about  by  Pisander,  to  investigate 
the  state  of  affairs,  and  report  thereon  to  the  people  as- 
sembled on  the  bill  of  Colonus,  his  native  place.  ( Arts' 
tot.,  Rket.,  3,  18.)  And  there,  as  ?rp66ov%oc,  he  as- 
sented, with  characteristic  easiness  of  temper,  to  the 
establishment  of  oligarchy,  under  tbe  council  of  four 
hundred,  "  as  a  bad  thing,  but  the  least  pernicious  meaa 
ure  which  circumstances  allowed."  The  civil  dissen 
sions  and  extreme  reverses  which  marked  tbe  conclu- 
ding years  of  the  Pelcponnesian  war  must  have  fallen 
heavily  on  the  mind  of  one  whose  chief  delight  waa  in 
domestic  tranquillity,  and  who  remembered  that  proud 
day  of  Salaminian  triumph  in  which  he  bore  so  con 
spicuous  a  part.  Hia  sorrows  as  a  patriotic  citizen  were 
aggravated  by  the  unnatural  conduct  of  his  own  fami- 
ly* (Vit.  Anon— Cic,deSen.,  $7.)  Jealous  at  tbe 
old  man's  affection  for  a  grandchild  by  a  second  wife, 
an  elder  son  or  sons  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  o! 
the  management  of  hia  property,  on  the  ground  of  do- 
tago  and  incapacity.    The  only  refutation  which  the 
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ntier  produced,  was  to  read  before  the  court  bis 
(Edipua  at  Colonus,  «.  piece  which  he  had  just  com- 
posed ;  or,  according  to  others,  that  beautiful  chorus 
onl  in  which  he  celebrates  the  loveliness  of  his  fa- 
vourite residence  (Cic.,de  Fin.,  5,  1).  Tho  admiring 
judges  instantly  arose,  dismissed  the  cause,  and  ac- 
companied the  aged  poet  to  his  house  with  the  utmost 
honour  and  respect  Sophocles  was  spared  the  mis- 
ery  of  beholding  the  utter  overthrow  of  bis  declining 
country.  Early  in  the  year  405  B.C.,  some  months 
before  the  defeat  of  ..Egospotamos  put  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  misfortunes  of  Athens,  death  came  gen- 
tly upon  the  venerable  old  man,  full  of  years  and  glory. 
The  accounts  of  his  death  arc  very  diverse,  all  lending 
to  the  marvellous.  later  and  Ncatithes  state  that  he 
was  choked  by  a  grape ;  Saiyrua  makes  him  to  expire 
from  excessive  exertion,  in  reading  aloud  a  long  para- 
graph out  of  the  Antigone  ;  others  ascribe  his  death 
to  extreme  joy  at  being  proclaimed  the  Tragic  victor. 
*  Not  content  with  the  singularity  of  his  death,  the 
ancient  recorders  of  his  life  add  prodigy  to  his  funeral 
also.  He  died  when  the  Athenians  were  cooped  up 
within  their  walls,  snd  the  Lacedemonians  were  in 
possession  of  Decolca,  the  place  of  his  family  sepul- 
chre. Bacchus  twice  appeared  in  a  vision  to  Lysan- 
der,  the  Spartan  general,  and  bid  him  allow  the  inter- 
ment ;  which  accordingly  look  place  with  all  due  so- 
lemnity. Pausauias,  however,  tells  the  story  some- 
what differently  (1,  21).  Ister  states,  moreover,  4hai 
the  Athenians  passed  a  decree  to  appoint  an  annual 
sacrifice  to  so  admirable  a  man.  (Vtt.  Anon  )—  Sev- 
en tragedies  alone  remain  out  of  the  great  number 
which  Sophocles  composed  ;  yet  among  these  seven 
we  probably  possess  the  most  splendid  productions  of 
his  genius.  Suidas  makes  the  number  which  he  wrote 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three.  Aristophanes,  the 
grammarian,  one  hundred  and  thirty,  seventeen  of 
which  he  deemed  spurious.  Bockh  considers  both 
statements  erroneous.  It  appears  from  the  argument 
to  the  Antigone,  that  thia  play  was  exhibited  a  little 
before  the  generalship  of  Sophocles,  B.C.  441,  and 
that  this  was  his  thirty-second  drama ;  and  it  is  known 
that  Sophocles  began  to  exhibit  B.C.  468.  Hence 
Bockh  argues  that,  as  during  the  first  twenty-seven 
years  of  his  dramatic  career  he  produced  thirty-two  tra- 
gedies, so  during  the  remaining  thirty-six  years  it  is  not 

Kobable  he  composed  many  more  than  this  number, 
c  tlierefore  supposes  that  the  true  number  is  seventy, 
nearly  so.  To  Iophon,  the  son  of  Sophocles,  he  re- 
fers many  of  the  plays  which  bore  the  father's  name ; 
others  he  ascribes  to  the  favourite  grandson,  Sopho- 
cles, son  of  Ariston.  by  bis  wife  or  mistress  Theoris. 
The  result  of  Bockh's  investigation  is,  that  of  the  one 
hundred  and  aix  dramas  whose  titles  remain,  only  twen- 
ty-aix  can,  with  any  certainty,  be  assigned  to  the  elder 
Sophocles.  ( Bockh,  ad  Trag.  Grac,  c .  8,  Mtqq . ) — The 
personal  character  of  Sophocles,  without  rising  into 
spotless  excellence  or  exalted  heroism,  was  honoura- 
ble, calm,  and  amiable.  In  his  younger  days  he  seems 
to  have  been  addicted  to  intemperance  in  love  and  wine. 
(Cic,  Off.,  1, 40.—  Athen.,  13,  p.  603.)  And  a  say- 
ing of  his,  recorded  by  Plato,  Cicero,  and  Atheneus, 
while  it  confirms  the  charges  just  mentioned,  would 
ilso  imply  that  years  bad  cooled  the  turbulent  passions 
of  his  youth.  "  I  thank  old  age,"  said  the  poet,  "  for 
delivering  me  from  the  tyranny  of  my  appetites."  Yet 
even  in  his  later  days,  the  charms  of  a  Theoris  and 
an  Archippe  are  reported  to  have  been  too  powerful  for 
the  still  susceptible  dramatist.  Aristophanes,  who,  in 
bis  Ran»,  manifests  so  much  respect  for  Sophocles, 
then  just  dead,  bad,  fourteen  years  before,  accused  him 
of  avarico  ;  an  imputation,  however,  scarcely  recon- 
cilable with  all  that  ia  known  or  can  be  infened  re- 
specting the  character  of  Sophocles.  The  old  man,  I 
who  was  so  absorbed  in  his  art  as  to  incur  a  charge  of 
lunacy  from  the  utter  nnglect  of  his  affairs,  could  bard- 
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Iy  have  been  a  miser.  A  kindly  and  contented  expo- 
sition, however  blemished  by  intemperance  in  pleasure, 
was  the  cbarsclehstic  of  Sophocles :  a  cbaracterisus 
which  Aristophanes  himself  so  simply  and  yet  to  ben 
tifully  depicts  in  that  single  line. 

*0  6'  evitoXof  fuv  fv&iiT,  cvkoXoc  cT  Uri  —Ran  hi 

It  was  Sophocles  who  gave  the  last  improvements  *j 
|  the  form  and  exhibition  of  tragedy.  To  the  l»o  per 
formers  of  ^Eschylus  be  added  a  third  actor ;  a  num- 
ber which  was  never  afterward  increased.  Under  ha 
directions  tho  effect  of  theatric  exhibitions  was  height- 
ened by  the  illusion  of  scenery  carefully  painted  uA 
duly  arranged.  The  choral  parts  were  still  farther 
curtailed,  and  the  dialogue  carried  out  to  its  foil  de- 
velopment. The  odea  themselves  are  distuvguitbee 
by  their  close  connexion  with  the  business  of  the  play, 
the  correctness  of  their  sentiments,  and  tbe  beautj  of 
thoir  poetry.  His  language,  though  at  times  marked 
by  harsh  metaphors  and  perplexed  construction*, » 
pure  and  majestic,  without  soaring  into  the  gigar>i« 
phraseology  of  ^Eschylus  on  the  one  hand,  or  ».iikicg 
into  the  commonplace  diction  of  Eunpidcs  od  the 
other.  His  management  of  a  subject  is  admirable. 
No  one  understood  so  well  the  artful  envclopnuot  of 


incident,  the  secret  excitation  of  tbe 


:>g*,  and  toe 


gradual  heightening  of  the  interest  up  to  the  final  cri- 
ais,  when  the  catastrophe  bursts  forth  in  all  ibe  force 
of  overwhelming  terror  or  compassion.    Such  vtaa 
Sophocles  ;  the  most  perfect  in  dramatic  arrange- 
ments, the  most  sustained  in  the  even  flow  of  digni- 
fied thought,  word,  and  tone,  among  the  tragic  trium- 
virate.   Longinns,  it  is  true,  while  bestowing  the 
highesl  praises  upon  Sophocles,  alleges  a  frequent  la- 
equality  ;  but  this  is  scarcely  borne  out  by  anything 
in  bis  extant  tragedies  ($  33  —Theatre  of  ikt Grtci*. 
3d  ed  ,  p.  43,  *eqq.). — Nature,  observes  SchlegtL  had 
refused  Sophocles  only  one  gift,  a  voice  for  song.  He 
could  only  call  forth  and  guide  tbe  harmonious  effu- 
sions of  other  voices,  and  is  therefore  said  to  have 
departed  from  the  established  eastern  that  tbe  poet 
should  act  a  part  in  his  own  play  ;  so  that  once,  only, 
he  made  his  appearance  in  the  character  of  the  bliai 
songster,  Thamyris,  playing  on  the  lyre. — fo  so  far  as 
be  had  .Escbylus  for  his  predecessor,  who  bad  fashion- 
ed tragedy  from  its  original  rudeness  into  the  dignity 
of  bis  Coihumus,  Sophocles  stands,  in  respect  to  tiie 
history  of  his  art,  in  such  a  relation  to  that  poet,  that 
he  could  avail  himself  of  the  enterprise  of  that  original 
master ;  so  that  iEachylus  appears  as  tbe  project.^ 
predecessor,  Sophocles  as  the  finishing  successor. 
That  there  ia  more  art  in  the  compositions  of  the  Ut- 
ter is  evident :  tbe  restriction  of  the  chorus  in  projior- 
lion  to  tbe  dialogue,  the  finish  of  the  rhythms  and  of 
the  pure  Attic*diction,  the  introduction  of  more  nu- 
merous persons,  the  richer  connexion  of  the 
the  greater  multiplicity  of  incidents,  and  the 
development,  the  more  quiet  sustenlelion  of  all  nso 
menta  of  the  action,  and  the  more  theatrical  dufJav 
of  the  decisive  ones,  the  more  finished  round  off 
of  the  whole,  eve*n  in  a  mere  outward  point  of  view. 
But  there  ia  yet  another  respect  in  which  he  omihinaa 
.Eschylus,  and  deserved  the  favour  of  Destiny,  *bdi 
allowed  him  such  a  predecessor,  and  to  compete  «uh 
him  on  the  same  subjects  :  I  mean  tbe  inward  karoo- 
ny  and  completeness  of  his  mind,  by  virtue  of  srbxh 
be  satisfied,  from  his  own  inclination,  every  recfasn- 
lion  of  the  beautiful ;  a  mind  whose  free  impulse  srsa 
accompanied  by  a  self-consciousness  clear  even  u» 
transparency.   To  surpass  JEscbylus  in  daring 
tion  might  be  impossible  ;  but  I  maintain  that  at  as 
only  on  sccount  of  his  wise  moderation  that  Soptackt 
seems  to  be  less  daring ;  since  everywhere  be 
to  work  with  ihe  greatest  energy,  nay,  perhaps  wata 
more  sustained  severity  ;  as  a  man  who  is  aecoraiefy 
acquainted  with  hia  limits  insists  the 
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h  04  his  right*  within  tho»o  limits.    At  <£schylus 
delights  in  carrying  all  his  6ctions  into  the  disturban- 
ces of  tho  old  world  of  Tilanism,  Sophocles,  on  the 
contrary,  seems  to  avail  himself  of  Divine  interference 
eniy  of  necessity.    He  formed  human  beings,  aa  was 
tbe  general  agreement  of  antiquity,  better,  that  is,  not 
anoro  mora';  and  unerring,  but  more  beautiful  and  noble 
than  they  are  in  reality. — As  characteristic  of  this  poet, 
the  ancients  have  praised  that  native  sweetness  and 
gracsfulness,  on  account  of  which  they  called  him  the 
Attic  Bee.    Whoever  has  penetrated  into  the  feeling 
of  this  peculiarity,  may  flatter  himself  that  tbe  spirit 
for  antique  art  has  arisen  within  bim  ;  for  modern  sen- 
sibthty,  very  far  from  being  able  to  fall  in  with  that 
judgment,  would  be  more  likely  to  6nd  in  the  Sopho- 
cican  tragedy,  both  in  respect  of  the  representation  of 
txxiily  suffering  and  in  the  sentiments  and  arrange- 
ments, much  thil  u  insufferably  austere. — We  will 
now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  tragedies  of 
Sophocles  that  have  com*  down  to  us.    1.  Aloe  uao- 
riyo$6poc,  "  Ajat  'armed  with  the  lash."    The  sub- 
ject of  this  piece  is  the  madness  of  Ajaz,  his  death, 
and  the  dispute  which  arises  on  the  subject  of  his  in- 
terment.   Many  critics  have  regarded  the  play  aa  de- 
fective, because  the  action  does  not  terminate  with 
tbe  death  of  the  hero  ;  but,  after  this  catastrophe,  an 
incident  occurs  which  forms  a  second  action.    To  this 
it  has  been  replied  that  there  is  not,  in  fact,  any  double 
action,  since  the  first  is  not  terminated  by  tbe  death  of 
Ajax,  to  whom  burial  is  refused  :  as  the  deprivation 
of  funeral  rites  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  in  the 
light  of  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes,  the  spectators 
could  not  have  gone  away  satisfied  so  long  as  the 
question  of  burial  remained  unsettled  in  the  case  of  one 
whose  death  they  had  mourned.— 2.  'HllKrpa, 11  Elee- 
fra."    The  subject  of  thia  piece  is  the  vengeance 
which  a  son  urged  on  by  an  oracle,  and  in  obedience 
to  the  decree  of  Heaven,  takes  on  the  murderers  of  his 
father,  by  consigning  to  death  his  own  mother.  The 
character  of  Electra,  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon, 
who  here  plays  the  principal  part,  is  admirably  deline- 
ated, and  sustained  with  exceeding  ability  throughout 
the  whole  play.    The  recognition  between  the  brother 
and  sister  forms  one  of  the  most  touching  scenes  in 
the  whole  compass  of  the  Grecian  drama. — 3.  Oidi- 
trovf  Tvpawoc,  "  King  QSdiptu."    It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  subject  more  thoroughly  tragical 
than  that  which  forms  the  basis  of  this  play.  The 
grand  and  terrific  meaning  of  the  fable,  however,  as 
Schlegel  has  well  remarked,  is  a  circumstance  which 
is  generally  overlooked  :  to  that  very  (Edipus,  who 
solved  the .  riddle  of  human  life  propounded  by  the 
Sphinx,  his  own  life  remained  an  inexplicable  riddle, 
till  it  was  cleared  up,  all  loo  late,  in  the  most  dreadful 
manner,  when  all  waa  irrecoverably  lost.    This  is  a 
striking  image  of  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  human 
wisdom,  which  alwaye  proceeds  upon  generalities, 
without  teaching  its  possessor  the  right  application  of 
them  to  himself.    The  (Edipus  Tyrannus  is  regarded 
not  merely  as  tbe  chef-d'osuvre  of  Sophocles,  but  also, 
aa  regards  tbe  choice  and  disposition  of  the  fable,  as 
the  fineit  tragedy  of  antiquity.    And  yet  we  know 
that  it  failed  of  obtaining  the  prize.    It  has  been  imi- 
tated by  Seneca,  P.  Comeille,  and  Voltaire.— 4.  'Av 
riyovti,  "  Antigone."    Croon,  king  of  Thebes,  had  or- 
dered that  no  one  should  bestow  the  rites  of  burial  on 
Polynices,  and  his  object  in  so  doing  was  to  punish 
hint  for  having  borne  arms  against  his  country.  Anti- 
gone, sister  to  the  young  prince,  listening  to  the  dic- 
tates of  affection  rather  than  those  of  fear,  ventures  to 
disregard  this  mandate,  and  falls  a  victim  to  her  pious 
act  — b.'Tpaxiviai,  "The  Traehinian  Women,"  or 
the  death  of  Hercules    The  scene  is  laid  at  Trachis, 
and  the  chorus  it  composed  of  young  females  of  the 
country.    Seneca  has  imitated  this  piece  in  his  Her- 
mule*  Furent,  and  Rotrou  in  his  Her  rule  Moarant.— 


6.  tiWjrtr,  PhUoeteta."  It  having  been  da- 
creed  by  fate  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  without 
the  presence  of  Philoctetes,  whom  tbe  Greeks  had 
abandoned  in  the  island  'of  I^mnos,  Ulysses  and  Pyr- 
rhus  are  sent  to  him  to  induce  him  to  return  to  tbe 
Grecian  camp.  They  succeed  with  great  difficulty  in 
accomplishing  their  object.  This  tragedy,  though 
very  simple  in  its  plot,  is  marked  by  a  constantly  in- 
creasing interest,  and  the  characters  are  well  support- 
ed.— 7.  Oldivovf  itri  KoAupy,  "  (Edtpus  at  Colvnus.'' 
The  subject  is  tbe  death  of  (Edipus,  near  the  temple  of 
the  Eumenidea  at  Colonut.  (Edipus,  blind  and  driv 
en  from  hia  throne,  seeka,  under  the  guidance  of  hie 
daughter,  for  a  tomb  in  a  foreign  land,  where  the  tale 
of  hw  woes  had  arrived  before  him,  and  causes  his  in 
tended  presence  to  be  regarded  with  dread.  There  is 
need  of  manifest  proof  of  Divine  protection  to  enable 
him  to  find  an  asylum  and  tomb  in  this  stranger- land, 
and  these  proofs  are  vouchsafed  him  at  the  cloaing 
scene  of  his  life.— Tbe  best  editions  of  Sophocles  are, 
that  of  Brunck,  Argent.,  1786,  4to,  2  vols.,  and  1786- 
9,  8vo.  3  vols. ;  that  of  Erfurdt,  Laps ,  1802-1811.  7 
vols.  8vo ;  and  that  of  Hermann,  Land.,  1S26,  2  vols. 
8vo.  The  separate  editions  of  the  plays  are  numeroua, 
and  some  of  tbem  valuable. 

SoPHONisa*.  a  daughter  of  Asdrubal,  the  Cartha- 
ginian, celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  unfortunate  end. 
(Kid.  Mssinissa.) 

Sophron,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  born  about  420 
B.C.,  and  celebrated  as  a  writer  of  mimes.  Hia 
pieces, composed  in  the  Doric  dialect, and  not  inverse 
properly  so  called,  but  in  a  species  of  cadenccd  prose 
(KaraXoyuStjv.  —  A  then.,  ed.  Sehweigh.,  vol.  11,  p. 
315),  were  great  favourites  with  Plato,  who  became  ac- 
quainted with  them  through  Dion  of  Syracuse,  and 
spread  the  taste  for  this  species  of  composition  at 
Athens.  We  have  only  a  few  titles  and  fragments 
remaining  of  the  mimea  of  Sophron,  which  are  alto- 
gether insufficient  to  enable  us  to  form  any  very  defi- 
nite opinion  of  tbe  character  of  these  compositions : 
although  we  know  that  tbe  fifteenth  Idyl  of  Theocri- 
tus is  an  imitation  of  one  of  Sophron's  mimes.  Bar- 
thelemy  thinka  that  these  productions  were  in  the 
I  style  of  the  Fables  of  La  Fontaine.  Athenxus  citee 
two  kinds  of  mimes  :  ono  called  Miuot  dvdpelot  (Male 
mime*);  the  other  M<>ot  ywaiicetot  (Female  mtmtt). 
ApoUodorus  of  Athens  wrote  a  commentary  on  tbe 
in  lines  of  Sophron. — The  fragments  of  Sophron  are 
given  in  the  Classical  Journal,  vol.  4,  p.  380,  and 
with  additions  and  corrections  in  the  Museum  Crit* 
cum,  vol.  2,  p.  340-358.  559-560.  Both  these  col- 
lections are  by  Blomfield.  (SehSll,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr., 
vol.  2,  p.  117.  —  Consult  Multer,  Die  Doricr,  vol.  2, 
p.  360,  aeqq  ) 

SoFHitoN.scos,  the  father  of  Socrates. 
Suractc,  a  mountain  of  Etruria,  a  little  to  the 
southeast  of  Falerii,  now  Monte  Santo  Sthestro,  or, 
as  it  is  by  modern  corruption  sometimes  termed,  Sanf 
Orate.  On  the  summit  was  a  temple  and  grove  ded- 
icated to  Apollo,  to  whom  an  annual  sacrifice  waa  of- 
fered by  a  people  of  the  country,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Hirpii,  who  were  on  that  account  held  sa- 
cred, and  exempted  from  military  service  and  other 
duties.  (Plin.,  7, 2  )  The  sacrifice  consisted  in  their 
passing  over  heaps  of  red-hot  embers  without  being 
injured  by  the  fire.  (£n.,  11,  785  —  Sil.  Ital.,  ft, 
175.)  A  remarkable  fountain,  the  exhalations  of 
which  were  fatal  to  birds,  is  mentioned  aa  existing  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  mountain  by  Pliny  (31,  2)  and  Vi- 
truviua  (8,  3.— Cromer'*  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  230). 

SosieiitBs,  an  Egyptian  mathematician,  who  as- 
sisted Julius  Caesar  in  regulating  the  Roman  calendar. 
The  philosopher,  by  tolerably  accurate  observation^ 
discovered  that  the  year  was  365  days  and  6  hours ; 
and,  to  make  allowance  for  the  odd  hours,  he  invent- 
ed the  intercalation  of  one  day  in  fo»r  yean  The 
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4upTication  of  ihc  sixth  day  before  the  ctlcnds  of 
March  was  called  ibo  intercalary  day,  aod  the  year  ia 
which  thi»  took  place  was  styled  Bissextih.  This 
was  the  .Julian  year,  the  reckoning  by  which  com- 
menced 45  B.C.,  and  continued  till  it  gate  place  to 
something  more  accurate,  and  a  still  farther  reforma- 
tion under  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  Sosigene*  waa  the 
author  of  a  commentary  upon  Aristotle's  book  d% 
Valo. 

Sonii,  celebrated  booksellers  at  Rome,  in  the  age  of 
Horace.    (Ep  ,  1,  20,  2  —  Ep.  ad  Pis.,  346.) 

Sostratus,  I.  a  grammarian  in  the  age  of  Augus- 
ta*. He  was  Strata's  preceptor. — II.  An  architect 
of  Cnidus,  U  C.  284,  who  built  the  tower  of  Pharos, 
in  th«3  Day  of  Alexandres.  (Kid.  Pharos.)— III.  A 
poet,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  tho  expedition  of  Xerxes 
into  Greece     (Juv  .  10.  178  —  Lemnrt,  ad  foe  ) 

Sotadbs,  I  an  Athenian  poet  of  the  middle  come- 
dy. (Sckoll,  Hut  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p  116.)— U.  A 
Greek  port,  a  native  of  Maronea,  whose  name  baa  de- 
scended to  posterity  covered  with  infamy.  He  was 
the  author  of  Cinssdologic  strains,  which  exceeded  in 
impurity  anything  that  had  gone  before  the  in.  These 
poems,  at  first  called  lonua,  were  subsequently  de- 
nominated Sotadica  Having,  before  leaving  Alcx- 
aodrea.  where  he  had  been  living  some  time,  written  a 
very  gross  epigram  on  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  that 
pnnco  caused  him  to  be  pursued.  Soledes  was  soil- 
ed in  the  island  of  Caunus,  enclosed  in  a  case  of 
lead,  and  cast  into  the  sea.  (A then  ,  14,  p.  620,  td. 
Sehttaa h  ,  vol  6,  p.  247.) 

Soma,  a  surnamo  of  the  first  Ptolemy.  (Vtd. 
Ptolemaeua  I  ) 

Sothib,  the  Egyptisn  name  of  the  star  Sinus 
(Fid.  Sinus  ) 

Sotutks,  a  people  of  Gaul  conquered  by  Cesar. 
Their  country,  which  formed  part  of  Aquitania,  ex- 
tended along  tho  Garumna  or  Garonne,  and  their 
chief  town  was  Sotiatum,  of  which  some  traces  still 
remain  at  the  modem  Sot.    (Cat.,  B.  G.,  3,  20  ) 

SorlON,  a  grammanan  of  Alexandre*,  preceptor  to 
Scrn-ca,  B.C.  204.    (Sanec,  Ep  ,  49,  60.) 

SoadsiRN,  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  born,  accord- 
ing to  some,  st  Salamis,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  but, 
according  to  others,  at  Gaza  or  Bethulia,  in  Palestine. 
He  died  460  A  D.  His  history  extend*  from  the 
vear  324  to  439,  and  is  dedicated  to  Theodosius  the 
Younger,  being  written  in  a  style  of  inelegance  and 
mediocnty.  He  ia  chargeable  with  several  notorious 
errors  in  the  relation  of  fact*,  and  has  incurred  cen- 
sure for  his  commendations  of  Theodoru*  of  Mopso- 
eata,  with  whom  originated  the  heresy  of  two  person* 
in  Christ.  His  history  is  usually  printed  with  that  of 
Socrates  and  the  other  ecclesiastical  historians.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Reading,  Cantab ,  1720,  folio. 
A  work  of  Sosomen,  not  now  extant,  containing,  in 
two  books,  a  summary  account  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  from  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour  to  the  de- 
feat of  Licinius,  was  written  before  hia  history. 

Sparta,  a  celebrated  city  of  Greece,  the  capital  of 
Laconia.  It  was  situated  in  a  plain  of  some  extent, 
bounded  on  one  aide  by  the  chain  of  Taygelus,  on  the 
other  by  the  leas  elevated  ridge  of  Mount  Thornax, 
■nd  through  which  flowed  the  Eurotas.  In  the  age  of 
Thucydide*  it  was  an  inconsiderable  town,  without 
fortifications,  presenting  rather  the  appearance  of  a 
collect  ton  of  villages  than  of  a  regularly-planned  and 
well-built  city.  The  public  buildings  also  were  very 
tew,  and  these  conspicuous  neither  for  their  size  nor  ar- 
chitectural beauty  :  so  that  the  appearance  of  Laccdos- 
moo,  as  the  historian  observes,  conveyed  a  very  inad- 
equate idea  of  the  power  and  resources  of  the  nation 
(I,  10).  Before  the  Peloponncsian  war,  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  city  had  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
which  also  occasioned  considerable  damage  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.    iElian  states  that  only  five 


;  houses  were  left  iu  Sparta  after  the  shock  had  eejwd 
(Far.  Hut.,*.  7— Compare  Plut,  Vu.  Cu*.— Or., 
de  Diem  ,  I,  50  —  Phn ,  2.  79.)    It  continued  wiU, 
out  walls  during  the  most  flourishitg  period  of  Spat* 
tan  history,  Lycurgus  having  inspired  his  countrymen 
with  the  idea  that  the  real  defence  of  a  town  con 
;  sided  solely  in  the  valour  of  its  citizens.  When, 
however,  Spsrta  became  subject  to  despotic  rulers, 
fort  irk  at  ioi  is  were  erected,  which  rendered  the  tows 
c apHe  of  suslaiuing  a  regular  siege.    By  that  time  il 
had  increased  considerably,  being  forty-eight  stadia 
in  circumference,  as  we  are  informed  by  Polybiu*, 
who  adds,  thai  it  was  double  the  size  of  Megalopolis 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  its  houses  and  inhabitant*, 
though  tt  did  i tot  occupy  an  equal  extent  of  grouid, 
since  the  circuit  of  the  Arcadian  city  was  fifty  stadia 
The  remains  of  Spar:*  are  about  two  miles  distant 
from  the  modern  town  cf  Mmtra.    Sir  W  Cell  oh- 
j  serves,  that  "  the  walls  ere  of  the  lower  ages,  and 
j  consist  of  fragments  and  blocks  taken  from  ancient 
I  edifice*.    The  whole  city  appears  to  have  been  a  ml* 
long,  in  which  were  included  five  hills ;  some  of 
j  these  have  ruins  on  their  sumroi's."    (Inn.  cf  the  JhV 
\rea\  p  221  — Compare  DodwIL,  vol  2.  p.  408)— 
We  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  bref  outline  of  Spar 
tan  history.    According  to  fable,  Lacec,*taon,  son  of 
Jupiter,  and  of  the  nymph  Taygeta.  roamed  Sparta 
daughter  of  Eurotas,  king  of  the  Lcleges,  succeeded 
his  father-in-law  on  the  throne,  and  gave  the  country 
his  own  name,  calling  the  city  by  that  of  bis  wife. 
He  was  probably  a  Hellenic  prince,  and  one  of  tb> 
leaders  of  the  Achsren  colony,  which  Arc  hand  er  anf 
Arc  hi  teles  led  into  Laconia,  after  their  expulsion  froa 
Phthiotia.    Here  I>aeeda?mon,  having  persuaded  tat 
natives  to  receive  a  colony,  gave  hia  own  name  to  tht 
united  people.    Among  the  most  celebrated  of  tha 
early  kings  was  Tyndarus,  with  whose  sons  Castot 
and  Pollux  the  male  line  of  Laced  at  mon  became  ex* 
tinct.    Menelaus,  between  whom  and  Lacedarmoo  five 
king*  had  reigned,  married  Helen,  tbs  daughter  of 
Tyndarus,  and  thus  acquired  the  i' 


of  Agamemnon,  who  had  married  Hermione,  :be 
daughter  of  Menelaus,  united  Argos  and  Mycene 
with  Lacedaemon.    In  the  reign  of  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Tisamenea,  il  was  conquered  bv  the  Hersclidsj, 
about  1080  B.C.,  who  established  a  diarchy  or  double 
dynasty  of  two  kings  in  Sparta.    For,  as  neither  the 
mother  nor  the  Delphic  oracle  could  decide  which  of 
the  twin  sons  of  Aristodemus,  Eurysthenes  and  Pro- 
cles,  was  first  borrf,  the  province  of  Laconia  was  as- 
signed to  them  in  common  ;  and  it  was  determined 
that  the  descendants  of  both  ahould  succeed  them. 
The  Lacedrmomans,  however,  had  little  cause  to  re- 
joice at  the  arrival  of  the  foreigners,  whose  fierce  dis- 
putes, under  seven  ruler*  of  both  house*,  distracted 
the  country  with  civil  feuds,  while  it  waa,  at  the  same 
lime,  involved  in  constant  ware  with  its  neighbours, 
particularly  the  Argives.    The  royal  authority  »u 
continually  becoming  feebler,  and  the  popular  power 
was  increased  by  these  divisions,  until  the  govern- 
ment ended  in  an  ochlocracy.    At  ihi*  time  Lycur- 
I  gus  was  born  for  the  healing  of  the  trouble*.  H* 
was  the  only  man  in  whom  all  parties  confided ;  and. 


under  the  auspices  of  the  gods,  whose  oracle  he  i 
aulled,  he  established  a  new  constitotion  of  govern- 
ment in  Sparta  (about  880  B.C.),  and  thus  becane 
the  saviout  of  his  country.    Lacrda>mon  now  aco/aired 
new  vigour,  which  was  manifested  in  her  war*  agmit 
her  neighbours,  particularly  in  the  two  long  Messen  an 
wars,  which  resulted  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Me*«- 
niena  (B.C.  668).    The  battle  of  Thermopylae  (B  C. 
480),  in  which  the  Spartan  king  Leonidas  sucre*sfi  Or 
I  resisted  the  Persian  forces  at  the  head  of  a  small  N  dy 
of  hi*  countrymen,  gave  Sparta  so  much  distiocon 
1  among  the  Grecian  states,  that  even  Athens  c onset  ed 
J  to  yield  the  cowman/  of  the  confederated  forrei  r* 
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land  and  sea,  to  the  Spartans     Pausanias,  guardian 
of  the  infant  son  of  Leonid**,  gained  the  celebrated 
victory  of  Plabea  over  the  Persians  (B.C.  479),  at  the 
bead  of  tho  allies.    On  the  same  day,  the  Grecian 
army  and  fleet,  under  the  command  of  the  Spartan 
king  I.eotychides,  and  the  Athenian  genera!  Xanthio- 
pDs,  defeated  the  Persiana,  by  land  and  sea,  near  My- 
cale    With  the  rise  of  the  political  importance  of 
Sparta,  the  social  organization  of  the  nation  was  de- 
veloped.   The  power  of  the  kings  was  gradually  limit- 
ed, while  that  of  the  ephori  was  increased.    After  the 
Persians  had  been  victoriously  repelled,  the  Grecian 
stales,  having  acquired  warlike  habits,  carried  on  hos- 
tilities sgainst  each  other.    The  jealousy  of  Sparta 
towards  Athens  rose  lo  such  a  height,  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians, under  pretence  that  the  Persians,  in  case 
of  a  renewal  of  the  war,  would  6nd  a  tenable  position 
in  Athens,  opposed  the  rebuilding  of  its  walls  and  ibe 
fortification  of  the  Ptneus.    Themistocles,  discerning 
the  real  grounds  of  this  proceeding,  baffled  the  designs 
of  Sparta  by  a  stratagem,  and  thus  contributed  to 
increase  the  ill-will  of  that  state  towards  Athens. 
The  tyranuical  conduct  of  Pausanias  alienated  the 
other  allies  from  Sparta ;  and  most  of  ibem  submitted 
to  the  command  of  Athens.    But,  while  Sparta  was 
learning  moderation,  Athens  became  so  arrogant  to- 
wards the  confederates,  that  they  again  attached  them- 
selves to  the  former  power,  which  now  began  to 
make  preparations  in  secret  for  a  new  struggle.  The 
Athenians,  however,  formally  renounced  tho  friend- 
ship of  Sparta,  and  began  hostilities  (B.C.  43 1 ).  This 
war,  the  Peloponnesian,  ended  in  the  ascendancy  of 
Sparta,  and  the  entire  humiliation  of  her  rival  (405). 
The  rivalry  of  the  Spartan  general  Lysander  and  the 
king  Pausanias  soon  after  produced  a  revolution, 
which  delivered  the  Athenians  from  the  Spartan  yoke. 
Tub  Spartans  next  became  involved  in  a  war  with 
Persia,  by  joining  Cyrus  the  Youngsr  in  his  rebellion 
igainst  his  brother  Artaxerxes  Mneinon.    The  Per- 
sian throne  was  shaken  by  the  victories  of  Agesi- 
laus ;  but  Athens,  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  some  of 
the  Peloponnesian  states  were  instigated  by  Persian 
gold  to  declare  war  against  the  Lacedemonians,  who 
found  it  necbssary  to  recall  Ageailaua.    The  latter 
defeated  the  Thebens  at  Corouaa  ;  but,  on  the  oiher 
hand,  'he  Athenian  commander,  Conon,  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Spartan  fleet  at  Cnidus,  and  took  fifty 
galley*.    This  wsr,  known  as  the  Boeotian  or  Co- 
rtnthi;  n  war,  lasted  eight  years,  and  increased  the  rep- 
utation and  power  of  Athens  by  the  successes  of  her 
admiral,  Conon,  and  her  fortunate  expeditions  against 
the  Spartan  coasts  and  the  islands  of  the  iEgean. 
The  arrogance  of  Athens  again  involved  her  in  hostil- 
ities with  Persia;  and  Anlalcidas  (B.C.  388)  conclu- 
ded the  peace  which  bears  his  name,  and  which,  though 
highly  advantageous  to  Persia,  delivered  Sparta  from 
her  enemies.    The  ambitious  designs  of  Sparta  in 
concluding  this  peace  soon  became  apparent :  she  con- 
tinued to  oppress  her  allies,  and  to  sow  dissension  in 
every  quarter,  that  she  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
acting  as  umpire.    Besides  other  outrages,  she  occu- 
pied, without  provocation,  the  city  of  Thebes,  and  in- 
troduced an  aristocratical  constitution  there.  Pelopi- 
daa  delivered  Thebes,  and  the  celebrated  Theban  war 
followed,  in  which  Athena  took  part,  at  first  against 
Sparta,  but  afterward  in  her  favour.   The  latter  was 
so  much  enfeebled  by  the  war  that  ahe  thenceforward 
ceased  to  act  a  diatinguiahed  part  in  Greece.  No 
state  was  strong  enough  to  tako  the  lead,  and  the  Ma- 
cedonian king  Philip  at  last  made  himself  maater  of 
ali  Greece.    Agis,  king  of  ^arta,  one  of  the  bravest 
and  noblest  of  its  princes,  ventured  to  maintain  a  strug- 
gle for  the  liberties  of  Greece ;  but  he  lost  his  life  n 
the  battle  of  Megalopolis,  against  Antipater.  Archi- 
damus  IV.  watt  attacked  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and 
was  saved  with  liffii  illy.    New  troubles  soon 
7U 


I  arose :  Cleonymus,  nephew  of  the  king  A  reus,  invited 
•  Pyrrhus  into  the  country  in  sid  of  his  smaitious  pro- 
jects, which  were  frustrated,  partly  by  the  negligence 
of  Pyrrhus,  and  partly  by  the  courage  of  the  Spartans 
Luxury  and  licentiousness  were  continually  growing 
more  and  more  prevalent,  and,  though  several  suc- 
ceeding kings  attempted  to  restore  the  constitution  u 
Lycurgus,  and  restrain  the  power  of  ihe  ephori,  it  was 
without  success.  Cleomenes,  indeed,  accomplished  a 
reform,  but  it  was  not  permanent.  After  an  obstinate 
war  against  the  Acbasana  and  Aniigonos,  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, Cleomenes  tied  to  Egypt,  where  he  died. 
The  state  remained  three  years  without  a  head,  and 
was  then  ruled  by  the  tyrants  Macbanidas  and  Nabis, 
by  the  latter  of  whom  the  most  atrocious  cruelties 
were  committed.  The  Romans  and  the  Acluean  league 
effected  the  final  fall  of  the  stale,  which  had  been  up- 
held for  a  short  time  by  Nabis.  Sparta  was  obliged 
to  join  the  Achtesn  league,  with  which  it  afterward 
passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  (Eney- 
clop.  Americ.,  vol.  1 1,  p.  629, aeqq.)— This  appears  the 
proper  place  to  make  a  frw  remarks  relative  to  the 
legislation  of  Lycurgus.  The  first  important  change 
introduced  by  this  lawgiver  into  the  Spartan  constitu- 
tion waa  the  creation  of  a  senate,  consisting  of  twenty- 
eight  members,  who,  being,  in  all  matters  of  delibera- 
tion, possessed  of  equsl  authority  with  tho  kings, 
proved  an  effectual  check  against  any  infringement  of 
the  laws  on  their  part,  and  preserved  a  just  balance  in 
the  state  by  supporting  the  crown  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  people,  and  protecting  the  latter  against 
any  undue  influence  of  the  regal  power.  It  was  also 
enacted  that  the  people  should  be  occasionally  sum< 
moned,  and  have  the  power  of  deciding  any  question 
proposed  to  tbem.  No  measure,  however,  could  origi- 
nate with  them  ;  they  had  only  the  right  of  approving 
or  rejecting  what  waa  submitted  to  them  by  the  senate 
and  two  kings.  But,  ss  danger  was  to  be  apprehend- 
ed from  various  attempts  subsequently  made  by  the 
people  to  extend  their  rights  in  these  meetings,  it  was 
at  length  ordained  that,  if  the  latter  endeavoured  to 
alter  any  law,  the  kings  and  senate  should  dissolve  the 
assembly  and  annul  the  amendment.  With  a  view  ol 
counterbalancing  the  great  power  thus  committed  to 
the  legislative  assembly,  and  which  might  degenerate 
into  oligarchy,  five  annual  magistrates  were  appointed, 
named  ephori.  whose  oflice  it  was,  like  that  of  the 
tribunes  st  Rome,  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the 
people,  and  protect  them  against  the  influence  of  the 
aristocracy.  (Vid.  Ephori.) — Lycurgus,  in  order  to 
bsnish  wealth  and  luxury  from  the  state,  made  a  new 
division  of  land*,  by  which  the  income  and  possessions 
of  all  were  rendered  equal.  He  divided  the  territory 
of  Sparta  into  9000  portions,  and  the  remainder  of 
Laconia  into  30.000',  if  which  one  lot  waa  aasigned  ta 
each  citixen  and  inbaoitant.  These  parcels  of  land 
were  supposed  to  produce  seventy  medimui  of  grain 
for  a  man  and  twelve  for  a  woman,  besides  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  wine  and  oil.  The  more  effectually  to 
banish  the  love  of  riches,  the  Spartan  lawgiver  prohib- 
ited the  use  of  gold  and  silver,  au.l  allowed  only  iron 
money,  affixing  even  to  this  the  lowest  value.  He 
also  instituted  public  repasts  termed  Pkidtlia,  where 
all  the  citixens  partook  in  common  of  such  frugal  fare 
aa  the  law  directed.  The  kings  even  were  not  ex- 
empted from  this  regulation,  but  ate  with  the  other 
citixens ;  the  only  distinction  observed  with  respect  ta 
them  being  that  of  having  a  double  portion  of  food. 
The  Spartan  custom  of  eating  in  public  appears  to 
havo  been  borrowed  from  the  Cretans,  who  called 
these  repasts  Andna.  (PluL,  Vit.  Lyevrg — Aris- 
tot.,  Polii.,  2.  8.)— At  the  sge  of  seven,  all  the  Spar- 
tan children,  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  were  enrolled 
in  companies,  and  educated  agreeably  to  hia  rules  ol 
discipline  and  exercise,  which  were  strictly  en/oired. 

according  to  the  ages  of  the  boy*,  b\j 
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•ere  not  entirely  remitted  even  after  they  bad  attained 
to  manhood.  For  it  was  a  maxim  with  Lycurgus, 
that  no  man  should  live  for  himtelf,  but  for  his  coun- 
try. Every  Spartan,  therefore,  was  regarded  as  a 
soldier,  and  the  city  itself  resembled  a  great  camp, 
where  every  one  had  a  fixed  allowance,  and  was  re- 
quired to  perform  regular  service.  In  order  that  they 
Plight  hare  more  leuure  to  devote  themselves  to 
martial  pursuits,  they  were  forbidden  to  exercise  any 
mechanical  arts  or  trades,  which,  together  with  the 
labours  of  agriculture,  devolved  upon  the  Helots  — 
Till  the  seventh  year  the  child  was  kept  in  the  gy- 
nax-cum,  under  the  care  of  the  women  ;  from  that  sge 
to  the  eighteenth  year  they  were  called  boys  (rrpvrif- 
fltf),  ai.d  thence  to  the  age  of  thirty  youths  (fOvoor) 
In  the  thirtieth  year  the  Spartan  entered  the  period  of 
manhood,  and  enjoyed  the  full  rights  of  a  citizen.  At 
the  age  of  seven  the  boy  was  withdrawn  from  the  pa- 
ternal care,  and  educated  under  the  public  eye,  in  com- 
pany wuh  others  of  the  same  age,  without  distinction 
of  rank  or  fortune.  If  any  person  withheld  his  son 
from  the  care  of  the  atate.  be  forfeited 'his  civil  rights. 
The  principal  object  of  attention,  during  the  periods 
of  boyhood  and  youth,  was  the  physical  education, 
which  consisted  in  the  practice  of  various  gymnastic 
exercises — running,  leaping,  throwing  the  discus,  wres- 
tling, boxing,  the  chase,  and  the  pancratium.  These 
exercises  were  performed  naked,  in  certain  buildings 
called  gymnast*.  Besides  gymnastics,  dancing  and 
the  military  exercises  were  practised.  A  singular  cus- 
tom was  the  flogging  of  boys  (dutmastigosis)  on  the 
annual  festival  of  Diana  Orthia,  for. the  purpose  of  in- 
uring them  to  bear  pain  with  firmness.  (  Vtd.  Domon- 
icas  )  To  teach  the  youth  cunning,  vigilance,  and 
activity,  they  were  encouraged  to  practise  theft  in  cer- 
tain cases  ;  hut  if  detected,  they  were  flogged,  or  obli- 
ged to  go  without  food,  or  compelled  to  dance  round 
the  altar,  singing  songs  in  ridicule  of  themselves.  The 
dread  of  the  shame  consequent  on  being  discovered 
sometimes  led  to  the  most  extraordinary  acts.  Thoa 
it  is  related  that  a  boy  who  had  stolen  a  young  fox, 
and  concealed  >t  under  hia  clothes,  suffered  it  to  gnaw 
out  his  bowels  rather  than  reveal  the  theft  by  suffer- 
ing the  fox  to  escape.  Modesty  of  deportment  waa 
also  particularly  attended  to  ;  and  conciseness  of  lan- 
guage was  ao  rr.-ch  studied,  that  the  term  laconic  is 
still  employed  to  signify  a  short  and  pithy  manner  of 
speaking.  The  Spartans  were  the  only  people  of 
Greece  who  avowedly  despised  learning,  and  excluded 
it  from  the  education  of  youth.  Their  whole  instruc- 
tion consisted  in  learning  obedience  to  their  superiors, 
the  endurance  of  all  hardships,  and  to  conquer  or  die 
in  war.  The  youth  were,  however,  carefully  instruct- 
ed in  a  knowledge  of  the  lawa,  which,  not  being  re- 
duced to  writing,  were  taught  orally.  The  education 
of  the  females  waa  entirely  different  from  that  of  the 
Athenians.  Instead  of  remaining  at  home,  aa  in  Ath- 
ens, spinning,  dec,  they  danced  in  public,  wrestled 
with  each  other,  ran  on  the  course,  threw  the  discus, 
dec.  The  object  of  this  training  of  the  women  was  to 
give  a  vigorous  constitution  to  their  children.  (Ency- 
clop.  Atturic,  vol.  11,  p.  529,  stqq  — Cramer's  Anc. 
Greece,  vol.  3.  p.  158,  seqq  ) 

Spartaccs,  a  celebrated  gladiator,  a  Thracian  by 
birth,  who  escaped  from  the  gladiatorial  training-school 
at  Capua  along  with  aome  of  hia  companions,  and  waa 
aoon  followed  by  great  nurnbera  of  other  gladiators. 
Bands  of  desperate  men,  slavea,  murderers,  robbers, 
and  pirates,  flocked  to  him  from  all  quarters  :  and  he 
soon  found  himself  at  the  bead  of  a  force  able  to  bid  defi- 
ance to  Rome.  Four  consular  armies  were  successive* 
ly  defeated  by  this  dsring  adventurer,  and  Rome  itself 
was  considered  in  imminent  danger.  But  suliordi na- 
tion could  not  be  maintained  in  an  army  composed  of 
such  materials.  Spartacua  proposed  to  march  into 
Gaul,  invite  Scrtonue  to  join  him,  and  then  together 
1SW 


mar<:h  on  Rome.  Had  thia  plan  been  carried  tote  ef- 
fect, Rome,  in  all  probability,  roust  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  combined  forces  ;  but  the  tumultuous  fol- 
lowers of  Spartacus.  longing  for  the  pillage  of  the  cap 
ita).  compelled  their  leader  to  abandon  his  ntenuon 
and  bend  his  course  towards  Rome.  He  was  met  snt 
completely  routed  by  the  prsHot  Crasaus.  who  thoa  ac 
quired  aome  renown  in  war,  in  addition  to  the  influ- 
ence which  he  possessed  from  his  unequalled  wealth 
Spartacua  behaved  with  great  valour ;  when  wound  ei. 
in  the  leg,  he  fought  on  his  knees,  covering  htmaeL' 
with  his  buckler  in  one  hand,  and  using  hia  sword  witt 
the.othcr ;  and  when  at  last  he  fell,  it  was  upon  a  heap 
of  Romana  whom  he  bad  sacn6ced  to  his  fury  (B  C 
71).  In  this  battle  no  leaa  than  40,000  of  the  fobo«r 
era  of  Spartacus  were  shun,  and  the  war  was  thu 
brought  to  an  end.  (Pint.,  Vii.  Crass  —  Lie.,  Eptt . 
97  —  Eutrop.,  6,  2.—Pattrc,  2,  30  ) 

Spa  art  (twaprot),  a  name  given  to  the  men  who 
sprang  from  the  dragon'e  teeth  which  Cadmus  sowed. 
'l*hey  all  destroyed  one  another  except  five,  who  tor- 
vived,  and  aasisted  Cadmus  in  building  Thebes.  The 
names  of  the  five,  as  given  by  the  scholiast  on  Eunp» 
idea  {Phaniss..  498).  arc  Chthonma,  Ud«us,  PcJorus, 
Hyperenor,  snd  Echion.    ( Vtd  Cadmus  ) 

Spartani  or  SpartiatA.  the  inhabitant*  of  Sparta. 

Spartianos  .iEli us.  a  Roman  hi»tomn  in  the 
reign  of  Dioclesian.  In  bis  life  of  Julius  Vcros,  be 
informs  us  of  hia  intention  to  give  the  biographirs  oi 
all  the  emperora  and  Carsars  from  the  time  ot  Julius. 
Whether  he  ever  executed  this  project  is  uncertain  : 
we  have  only  from  bia  pen  the  lives  of  Hadrian.  .C  a -j* 
Verua,  Did  i  us  Julianus,  Seplitniua  Severus,  Pet  ceo 
nius  Niger,  Caracalla,  and  Gcta,  among  which  the  first 
part  of  the  life  of  Hadrian,  drawn  from  good  sources, 
is  (he  best.  The  first  part  of  these  biographies  is 
addressed  io  Dioclesian ;  that  of  Caracalla  to  no  one; 
the  life  of  G«ta  ia  dedicated  to  Conslantme.  Heyne, 
therefore,  ia  led  to  conclude  that  the  last  mentioned 
biogrsphy  ia  not  by  Spartianos.  Caaauboo  had  start- 
ed this  opinion  before  him- — Spartianua  it  not  re- 
markable for  histories!  arrangement  and  method  :  bis 
style  also  bears  evident  marks  of  the  decline  of  the 
language.  Hia  worka  form  part  of  the  collection 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Scriptores  Hivoua  Aueus' 
la,"  the  best  edition  of  which  ia  that  from  the  L*v- 
den  press  [Lvgd.  But,  1671,  2  vols  8vo  —  Stkill. 
Hist.  Lit.  Rom,  vol.  3,  p.  153  —Bahr,  Gesck  Rom. 
Lit.,  p.  337). 

SpsftCHius  (2jrppj«o<),  a  river  of  Thessalv,  flow- 
ing from  Mount  Tymphrestus,  a  lofty  range  forming 
psrt  of  the  chain  of  Pmdus,  in  the  country  of  the 
yEnianea.  {Strabo,  433  )  Homer  frequently  men- 
tions this  river  aa  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Achil- 
les, around  the  Malian  Gulf.  (//.,  16,  174. — /»..  22, 
142  )  The  tragic  pocta  likewise  allude  to  it.  {£*cL, 
Per*.,  A92.  —  Soph  ,  Phloct.,  722.)  The  ancient 
name  appears  to  have  reference  to  its  rapid  course 
(anipxtatfai,  "fe  move  rapidly").  The  modem  ap- 
pellation is  the  Htllada.  (Cramer's  Anc  Grute, 
vol  1.  p.  438.) 

Spbusippus,  sn  Athenian  phiJasopber,  nephew  to 
Plato,  who  occupied  the  chair  of  instruction  during 
the  term  of  eight  years  from  the  death  of  his  master- 
Through  the  interest  of  Plato,  he  enjoyed  an  intimate 
friendship  with  Dion  while  he  was  resident  at  Ath- 
ens ;  and  it  was  at  his  instigation  that  Dion,  encour- 
aged by  the  promise  of  support  from  the  malcontents 
of  Syracuse,  undertook  his  expedition  against  Diony- 
sius  the  Tyrant,  by  whom  he  had  been  banished 
Contrary  to  the  practiced"  Plato,  Speusippus  required 
from  his  pupils  a  alated  gratuity.  He  placed  statue* 
of  the  graces  in  the  school  which  Plato  bad  built.  On 
account  of  his  infirm  state  of  health,  be  waa  common 
ly  carried  to  snd  from  the  academy  in  s  vehicle.  Or. 
his  way  thither  h«  one  dsf  met  Diogenes  and  salutec" 
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mm  ,•  the  surly  philosopher  refused  tc  return  the  sa- 
lute, and  told  him  that  such  a  feeble  wretch  ought  to 
be  ashamed  to  live  ;  to  which  Speuaippus  replied, 
that  he  lived,  not  in  his  limbs,  but  in  his  mind.  At 
length,  being  wholly  incapacitated  by  a  paralytic 
stroke  for  the  duties  of  the  chair,  he  resigned  it  to 
Xenocrates.  He  is  said  to  have  been  oi  a  violent 
temper,  fond  of  pleasure,  and  exceedingly  avaricious. 
Speusippus  wrote  many  philosophical  works  which  are 
now  lost,  but  which  AnsOtle  thought  sufficiently  val- 
uable to  purchase  at  the  expense  of  three  talents. 
From  the  few  fragments  which  remain  of  his  philoso- 
phy, it  appears  tnst  he  sdhered  very  strictly  to  the 
doctrines  of  his  master.  (Enfield,  History  of  Phi- 
losophy, vol.  1,  p.  343,  seqq.) 

SniacterIa,  an  islsnd  off  the  coast  of  Mycenae, 
and  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Pylos  Messeni- 
acus,  which  it  nearly  closed.  It  was  also  known  by 
the  name  of  Sphagia,  which  it  still  retains.  Sphacte- 
ria  is  celebrated  in  Grecian  hiatory  for  the  defeat  and 
capture  of  a  Lacedemonian  detachment  in  the  aev- 
«uitb  year  of  the  Peloponnesisn  war.    (Strabo.  359.) 

Sphinx,  a  fabulous  monster,  an  account  of  which 
will  be  found  under  the  article  CEdipua. — The  Sphinx 
ia  not  mentioned  by  Homer ;  but  the  legend  is  no- 
ticed in  the  Tbcogony  (v.  326),  where  she  is  called 
♦if.    Though  thia  legend  is  probably  older  than  the 
time  of  the  firet  intercourse  with  Egypt,  the  Theban 
monster  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  symbolical 
autoes  placed  before  the  temples  of  that  land  of  mys- 
tery.  In  the  pragmatizing  days  it  was  said  (Pausan., 
9,  26)  that  the  Sphinx  was  a  female  pirate,  who  used 
to  land  at  Autbedon,  and  advance  to  the  Phicean  Hill, 
whence  she  spread  her  ravages  over  the  country. 
CEdipus,  according  to  these  expounders  of  mythology, 
came  from  Corinth  with  a  numeroua  artnv.  and  de- 
feated and  alew  her.    (Knghtleys  Mythology,  p. 
341,  not.) — The  Sphinx  was  a  favourite  emblem 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  served,  according 
to  some,  ss  a  type  of  the  enigmatic  nature  of  the 
Egyptian  theology.    M.  Maillet  is  of  opinion  that  the 
union  of  the  bead  of  a  virgin  with  the  body  of  a  lion 
is  •  symbol  of  what  happens  in  Egypt  when  the  Sun 
is  in  the  signs  of  Leo  and  Virgo,  and  the  Nile  over- 
flows.   According  to  Herodotus,  however,  the  Egyp- 
tians had  also  their  Androsphinges,  with  the  body  of 
a  lion  and  the  face  of  a  man.    At  the  present  day 
there  still  remains,  about  300  paces  east  of  the  second 
pyramid,  a  celebrated  statue  of  a  aphinx,  cut  in  the 
•olid  rock.  Formerly,  nothing  but  the  head,  neck,  and 
top  of  the  back  were  visible,  the  rest  being  sunk  in  the 
send.    It  was,  at  an  expense  of  800/.  or  900/  (con- 
tributed by  some  European  gentlemen),  cleared  from 
the  accumulated  aand  in  front  of  it  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Captain  Caviglia.    This  monstrous  pro- 
duction consists  of  a  virgin's  head  joined  to  the  body 
of  a  quadruped.    The  body  is  principally  formed  out 
of  the  solid  rock  ;  the  pawe  are  of  masonry,  extend- 
ing forward  50  feet  from  the  body  ;  between  the  pawa 
are  several  sculptured  tablets,  so  arranged  as  to  form 
a  small  temple  ;  and  farther  forward  a  square  altar 
with  horns.    The  length  of  the  atatue,  from  the  fore- 

Crt  of  the  neck  to  the  tail,  is  125  feet.  The  face 
•  been  disfigured  by  the  arrows  and  lancea  of  the 
Arabs,  who  are  taught  by  their  religion  to  hold  all  im- 
age* of  men  or  animals  in  detestation. 

Spina,  a  city  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  near  the  entrance 
of  the  most  southern  branch  of  the  Padua,  called  from 
at  Ostium  Spineticum.    If  we  are  to  believe  Dionyaiua 
of  Halicamassus,  who  derives  his  information  appa- 
rently from  Hellanicua  of  Lesbos  (Ant.  Rom.,  I,  18), 
.Spina  waa  founded  by  a  numerous  band  of  Pelasgi, 
•  »  f»o  arrived  on  thia  coaat  from  Epirus  long  before  the 
Trojan  war.    The  aame  writer  gooa  on  to  state  that, 
m  process  of  time,  this  colony  became  very  flourish- 
^tf.  end  held  for  many  years  the  dorjMnion  of  the  aes, 


I  from  the  fruits  of  which  it  was  enabled  :o  pr« sent  to 
the  temple  of  Delphi  tithe  offerings  mote  costly  than 
those  of  any  other  city.    Afterward,  however,  being 
!  attacked  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  the  aurrounding 
barbarians,  the  Pelasgi  were  forced  to  quit  their  scttle- 
\  ment,  and  finally  to  abandon  Italy.    It  appeals  that  no 
'  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  existence  of  a  Greek 
1  city  of  this  name,  near  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Po, 
since  it  is  noticed  in  the  Pcnplus  of  Scylax  (p.  .3),  and 
|  by  tbe  geographers  Eudoxua  and  Arteinidorus,  as  cited 
by  Stephanua  of  Byzantium  (s.  v.  Sttii  a).  Strabo 
also  speaks  of  it  aa  having  been  once  a  celebrated  city. 
The  aame  geographer  adds,  that  Spina  was  still  in  ex- 
istence when  he  wrote,  though  reduced  to  (he  condi 
tionof  a  mere  village.  (Strab  ,214. — id., 421. — Plin^ 
3,  6.)    But  the  extreme  antiquity  which  is  assigned 
to  the  foundation  of  this  city  by  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  has  been  thought  by  some  modern  critics  to 
be  liable  to  dispute.    (Consult,  in  psrlicular,  the  dis- 
sertation of  Freret,  Mttn.  dt  I' Acad,  des  Inter.,  vol. 
18.  p  90.)  —  Spina  would  seem  to  have  stood  on  the 
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not  far  from  the  later 


town  or  village  of  Argent*.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy, 
vol.  1,  p.  97,  seqq.) 

Spintharus,  a  Corinthian  architect.  By  tho  order 
of  the  Amphictyonic  council  he  erected  a  new  temple 
at  Delphi  after  the  burning  of  the  old  ouc  (Olymp. 
58.1. — B.C.  644).  Respect  Tig  the  latter  event,  con- 
sult Philochor.  fragm.,  p.  46.  —  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell., 
p.  4  The  age  of  Spintharus  may  be  very  probablv 
fixed  about  Olymp.  60.    (Sillig,  Diet.  Ait.,  s.  v.) 

Spoi.k  r  i  l -  h  .  a  city  of  Umbria,  northeast  of  Inleram 
na,  in  the  southwestern  section  of  the  country.  It 
wsa  colonized  A.U.C.  612  (Veil.  Paterc,  1,  14),  and 
is  famous  in  history  for  having  withstood  an  attack 
from  Hannibal  after  the  battle  oi  Thrasymcne.  (Lie., 
22.  9.)  This  resistance  had  the  effect  of  checking  the 
advance  of  the  Carthaginian  general  toward  Kerne, 
and  compelled  him  to  draw  off  bis  forces  to  Pice* 
num.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  Polybius 
makes  no  mention  of  thia  attack  upon  Spoletium  ;  but 
expressly  states  that  it  was  not  Hannibal's  intention 
to  approach  Home  at  that  time,  but  to  lead  his  army 
to  the  eeacoast  (3,  86).  Thia  city  suffered  severely 
in  the  civil  wars  of  Mariua  and  Sylla,  from  proscrip- 
tion. (Flor.,  3,  21. — Appian,  Bell.  Civ,  5,  33. J 
The  modern  name  ia  Spoleto.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy, 
vol.  1,  p.  271.) 

Sporadrs,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  nu- 
merous islenda  scattered  (like  ao  many  seed,  oirtipu, 
spargo)  around  the  Cyclades,  with  which,  in  fact,  sev- 
eral of  them  are  intermixed,  and  those  also  which  lay 
towards  Crete  and  the  coaat  of  Asia  Minor.  (Strabo, 
484  —Seyl,  Peripl.,  p.  18.— Pltn.,  4,  12.) 

Spvrinna,  an  astrologer,  who  told  Cesar  to  beware 
of  the  idea  of  March.  As  ho  went  to  the  senate-house 
on  the  morning  of  the  ides,  Caesar  aaid  to  Spurinna. 
"  The  ides  are  at  last  come."  -  Yes,"  replied  Spu- 
rinna,  "  hut  not  yet  past."  Cassar  was  assassinated  • 
short  time  after.  (Suefon.,  Vit.  Jul.,  81 . — Dto  Cass., 
44,  18.—  Vol.  Max  .  8.  11,  2.) 

Stab  I.*,  a  town  of  Campania,  on  the  coast,  about 
two  miles  below  the  river  Sarnus,  now  Castelamarg 
di  Stabia.  It  was  once  a  place  of  some  note,  but, 
having  been  destroyed  by  Sylla  during  the  civil  war*, 
its  aite  waa  chiefly  occupied  by  villaa  and  pleaaure- 
grounds.  (Pltn.,  3,  6.)  It  waa  at  Stabia?,  after  hav- 
ing juat  left  the  villa  of  hia  friend  Pomponianus,  that 
the  elder  Pliny  fell  *  victim  to  hia  ardent  curiosity  and 
thirat  for  knowledge.  (Pltn.,  Ep.,  6,  16.)  According 
to  Columella  (R.R.,  10),  ifcff  spot  was  celebrated  for 
ita  fountaine ;  and  auch  waa  jmc  excellence  of  the  pic- 
tures in  ita  vicinity,  that  the  milk  of  thia  district  wu 
reputed  to  be  more  wholesome  and  nutritious  than  thai 
of  any  other  country.  (C'cuur'*  Annent  Italy,  vol 
2,  p.  181.) 
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9tagira,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  on  the  opper  shore  of  ' 
the  peninsula  of  Mount  Atboa,  near  its  junction  with  J 
the  mainland,  and  on  llie  coa6t  of  the  Sinus  Stry-  ' 
monicus.    It  was  a  colony  of  Andres,  as  we  learn 
from  Thucydidcs  (4,  188),  and  celebrated  as  the  birth- 
place of  Aristotle.    (Dtog.  Laert.,  5,  14,  teq.)  Some 
trace  of  the  ancient  name  is  apparent  in  that  of  Staurot. 

Stab e.ts,  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  who  resided  I 
many  years  at  Rome  with  M.  Piso.  (Cic  ,  de  Oral.,  I 
I,  22  —Id.,  Ftn.,  fi,  3,  el  25.) 

Stasinus,  an  early  poet  of  Cyprus,  the  author,  ac- 
lorJmg  to  some,  of  the  Cyprian  Epics,  which  others 
ascribe  tc  Hcgesias.,  This  poem,  entitled  in  Greek  tu 
VLvrroia  imj,  was  in  eleven  books,  and  comprehended 
for  its  subject  the  whole  period  from  the  nuptials  of 
Peleus  and  Thetis  to  the  time  when  Jupiter  resolved 
to  excite  the  quarrel  between  Achilles  and  Agamem- 
non. It  would  appear  from  a  passage  in  Herodotus 
(2,  117),  that  this  poem  was  ascribed  by  some  to  Ho- 
mer. The  Hymn  to  Venus  is  thought  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  Cyprian  Epics  We  have  only  a  few 
verses  otherwise  remaining  of  the  poem.  (Schoil, 
Hist.  Lit.  Or.,  vol.  I,  p.  166.  teq.) 

Statira,  I.  the  sister  and  wife  of  Darius,  taken 
captive  by  Alexander,  who  treated  her  with  the  utmost 
respect.  She  died  in  childbed,  end  was  buried  by  the 
conqueror  with  great  magnificence.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Alex. 
— Consult,  however,  the  remarks  of  Bougainville,  as 
to  tho  accuracy  of  Plutarch's  statement  respecting  the 
cause  of  her  death,  Mem.  de  I' Acad,  des  Inter.,  vol. 
25,  p.  34,  teqq.) — II.  The  eldest  daughter  of  Da- 
rius, taken  in  marriage  by  Alexander.  The  nuptials 
were  celebrated  at  Susa  with  great  magnificence. 
She  appears  to  have  changed  her  name  to  Arsinoe 
after  this  union.  This  ia  Droysen's  conjecture,  which 
seems  happily  to  explain  the  variations  in  the  name 
which  we  find  in  A  man  (7,  4),  compared  with  Pho- 
tiua  (p.  686,  teq.)  and  other  authors.  (ThirlwalPt 
Greece,  vol.  7,  p  77.)  She  was  murdered  by  Rox- 1 
ana,  who  was  aided  in  thia  by  Pcrdiccaa.  (Plut.,  Kit. 
Alex.,  tub  fin  ) — HI.  A  wife  of  Artaxerxea  Mnemon, 
poisoned  by  her  mother-in-law,  Queen  Parvaatis. 
(Plut  ,  Vtt.  Arlax.)—lV.  A  aisterof  Mithradates  the 
Great,  celebrated  for  the  fortitude  with  which  she  met 
her  end,  when  Mithradatee,  after  hia  defeat  by  Lucul- 
lua,  sent  Dacchidea,  the  eunuch,  with  orders  to  put  hia 
wives  and  sisters  to  death.    (Plut.,  Vit.  Lucull.) 

StatTub,  PublIus  PapikIos,  a  Latin  epic  poet,  born 
at  Neapolis  A.D.  61,  and  descended  from  a  family 
that  came  originally  from  Epirus.  Hia  father,  who 
was  distinguished  by  hia  talent  for  poetry,  taught  at 
Neapolis  the  Greek  and  Latin  languagea  and  litera- 
ture. Statius  received  hia  education  at  Rome,  hie 
father  having  gone  with  bim  to  this  city,  where  he  be- 
came one  of  the  preceptors  of  the  young  Domitian. 
This  prince  fixed  hia  attention  on  the  son  of  hia  in- 
structor, who  had  been  recommended  to  him  by  Paris, 
a  celebrated  comedian,  and  a  favourite  of  Domitian. 
Statiue,  who  was  very  poor,  had  sold  to  this  actor  his 
tragedy  of  Agave,  which  Paris  published  as  bis  own 
composition.  Out  of  gratitude,  he  invited  the  poet  to 
a  grand  imperial  banquet. — Statius  gained  the  prixe 
three  times  in  the  A  loan  games,  but  waa  defeated  in 
the  Capitoline.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  years  he  mar- 
ried the  widow  of  a  musician  ;  her  name  waa  Claudia ; 
and  he  extols,  in  many  of  hia  productions,  her  abilities 
and  virtues.  Disgusted  at  last,  as  be  himself  informs 
as,  at  the  luxury  of  the  Romans,  he  retired,  a  year  be- 
fore hia  death,  to  a  small  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  Na- 
ples, which  the  emperor,  perhaps,  had  given  him,  and 
there  died,  still  quite  young,  A.D.  96.— -Statius  gamed 
many  admirers  at  Rome  by  the  great  facility  with 
which  Nature  had  endowed  him  for  composing  versos, 
ya  the  spur  of  the  moment,  upon  all  kinds  of  subjects. 
He  collected  these  productions  together  in  a  work 
which  be  entitled  Sylva,  or,  »a  we  would  call  it,  Mi- 
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langes.    It  is  divided  into  five  books,  and  coro  pre- 
bends thirty-two  small  poems,  mostly  whiten  m  t*x 
ameters.    Each  book  has  a  preface  in  prose,  and  « 
dedicated  to  one  of  the  friends  of  the  poet    Id  tba 
preface  to  the  first  book  Statius  informs  us  that  the** 
poems  have  been  composed  in  haste ;  that  no  one  of 
themroccupied  more  than  two  days,  and  that  some  srs 
the  work  of  merely  a  single  day.    These  pieces  treat 
of  various  subjects  :  we  find  among  them  a  compli- 
mentary effusion  addressed  to  Domitian,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  an  equestrian  statue  being  erected  to  bra  ;  sa 
epitbalamium  ;  an  ode  for  LuesVs  birthday,  Ac  — 
Statius  has  also  left  an  epic  poem  in  twelve  books,  en- 
titled Thebais  ("The  Thebaid'*),  and  the  commttjet- 
ment  of  another,  called  AckxUeit,  which  his  death  pre- 
vented him  from  completing.    The  Thebaid,  address- 
ed to  Domitian.  is,  like  the  Punica  of  Sdras  itahcos, 
the  Argonautica  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  the  Pham- 
lia  of  Lucan,  rather  a  historic  than  an  epic  poem.  The 
principal  source  whence  Statius  borrowed  was  the 
poet  Antimachos,  whose  Thebaid  has  not  come  dews 
to  ua  :  hia  model  waa  VirgiL — The  sobject  of  the  The- 
baid was  well  chosen ;  the  war  between  the  sons  s< 
CEdipus  offered  a  fable  truly  epic,  and  rich  u  tVanoJ 
scenes.    Statius,  however,  has  spoiled  it,  by  giving  it 
an  historical  form,  adorned  merely  with  episodes  and 
machinery.    He  is  not  wanting  in  imag:nati «,  aid  in 
bold  and  daring  ideas  and  aenttmenta  .  in  this  respect, 
indeed,  he  is  preferable  to  Valerias  FUccos  ;  but  he 
is  ignorant  of  the  aublime  art  in  which  Homer  surpass- 
es all  poets,  that  of  giving  each  hero  ao  individual 
character.    Hia  diction  is  deficient  in  simplicity  and 
native  ease;  he  mistakes  exaggeration  for  grandesr, 
and  subtle  refinements  for  proofs  of  talent.  1 
delects  are  the  characteristics  of  bis  age,  as  well  as 
that  of  making  a  great  display  of  erudition,  a  toft 
which  shows  itself  in  all  the  epic  poets  of  this  period. 
Scaliger  passes  rather  a  favourable  opinion  on  Statins. 
According  to  this  critic,  he  ranks  next  to  Virgil.  (Pe- 
er., 6,  p.  841.) — Of  the  Acbilleia,  Statins  finished  only 
the  first  book ;  the  second  remains  imperfect.    Ii  a 
probable  that  this  poem,  bad  the  author  Jivrd  to  iin.sh 
it,  would  have  presented  the  same  beauties  and  the 
same  defects  as  the  Thebaid.    The  pan  was  defect- 
ive ;  the  poet  bad  not  attended  to  unity  of  action,  bat 
proposed  to  himself  to  give  the  entire  Ufe  of  his  hero. 
— The  best  editions  of  Statius  are,  that  of  Grooovhas, 
Amst.,  1663,  12mo;  that  of  Berth,  Cugn*.  1664,  * 
vols.  4to  ;  that  of  Markland  (the  Syir*  merely),  Lossa 
1728,  4to;  and  that  of  A  mar  and  Lemaire,  Peru, 
1825,  4  vols.  8vo.    (ScMIl,  Hist.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  X 
p.  303,  teqq.) 

Status,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  given  hssn_by 
ulus,  because  he  stopped  the  Aight  of  the  ~ 
their  battle  with  the  Sabines,  after  the  carrying  ott  by 
the  Romans  of  the  Sabine  virgins.  Romulus  erected 
a  temple  on  the  spot  where  he  had  stood  when  he  re- 
voked Jupiter,  in  prayer,  to  stay  the  flight  of  his  fe- 
ces.   The  name  is  derived  a  sutendc.    ( Lrr  ,  1.  12.) 

StsllTo,  a  youth  turned  into  a  kind  of  l:urd  by 
Ceres,  because  he  derided  the  goddess.  (Oevd.  Met , 
6,461.) 

Stentok,  a  Grecian  warnor  in  the  army  *gna 
Troy.    Hia  voice  waa  loader  than  the  combined  votes 
of  fifty  men.    He  ia  erroneously  regarded  by  s-ssa 
commentators  aa  a  mere  herald.   (Horn.,  1L,  5,  ttft, 
teq. — Heyne,  ad  loc.) 

Stentoris  Lac os,  sn  estuary  which  the  HeH^a 
forms  at  ita  mouth.    (/rVroeL,  7,  68  ) 

Stsphanus,  a  grammarian,  who  flourished,  as  ia 
conjectured,  about  the  close  of  the  fifth  century.  He 
was  professor  in  the  imperial  college  at  ConsLanUno- 
ple,  and  composed  a  dictionary  containing 
noting  the  names  of  places,  and  «" 
itanta  of  those  places.  Of  this 
an  abridgment  made  by  He 
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lie  Empeior  Justinian.  This  work  was  known  by  the 
itle  wept  IloXew,  dt  Urbtous,  but  that  of  the  original 
was  Ednmd ;  hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  au- 
thor •  intention  was  to  write  a  geographical  work.  It 
eeetne  that  Stephanus,  who  is  usually  quoted  by  the 
title  of  Stephanus  Byzanlinus,  or  Stephanus  of  Byzan- 
tium, not  only  gave  in  his  original  work  a  catalogue 
of  countries,  cities,  nations,  and  colonies,  but,  as  op- 
portunity offered,  be  described  the  characters  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  mentioned  the  founders  of.  cities,  and 
related  the  mythological  traditions  connected  with 
each  place,  mingled  with  grammatical  and  etymologi- 
cal remarks.  All  this  appears  not  in  the  meager 
abridgment  of  Hennolaua.  We  have  a  fr^ment, 
however,  remaining  of  the  original  work  relative  to 
Dodoaa.  The  best  edition  of  Stephanus  is  that  of 
Berkell,  completed  by  Gronoviua,  L.  Bat.,  1688,  fol. 
There  is  a  very  recent  edition  of  the  text  by  Wester- 
raann.  Lips  .,  1839,  8vo.  (SeAJW,  Htst.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol. 
1,  p.  36.) 

Stksickords,  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  born  at  Himera, 
m  Sicily,  and  who  flourished  about  670  B.C.  He 
lived  in  the  time  of  Phalaris,  and  was  contemporary 
with  Sappho,  AIcsjus,  and  Piltacus.    {Clinton,  Fast. 
Helien..  p.  5.)    His  special  business  was  the  training 
and  directing  of  choruses,  and  he  assumed  the  name 
of  Stesichoms.  or  "  leader  of  choruses,"  his  original 
name  being  Tiaias.    This  occupation  must  have  re- 
mained hereditary  in  his  family  iu  Himera  ;  a  younger 
Siesichorus  of  Himera  came,  in  Olympiad  73.1  (B.C 
485),  to  Greece  aa  a  poet  (Afarm.,  Par.,  ep.  50) ; 
and  a  third  Stesichoms  of  Himera  was  victor  at 
Athens  in  Olympiad  102.3  (B.C.  370).    The  eldest 
of  them,  Stcsicborus-Tisias,  made  a  great  change  in 
the  artistical  form  of  the  chorus.    He  it  was  who  first 
broke  the  monotonous  alternation  of  the  strophe  and 
entistrcpbe  through  a  whole  poem,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  epode,  differing  in  meaaure,  and  by  this 
means  made  the  chorus  stand  still.    The  chorus  of 
Stesichoms  seems  to  have  consisted  of  a  combination 
of  several  rows  or  members  of  eight  dancers ;  the 
.lamber  eight  appears,  indeed;  from  various  traditions, 
to  have  been,  as  it  were,  consecrated  by  him.  The 
musical  accompaniment  waa  the  citbara.    On  his  ar- 
rangement of  the  atrophe,  anlistropbe,  and  epode,  was 
founded  tbe  Greek  proverb,  "  Ike  three  things  of  Ste- 
tickorus"  (to.  rpia  Irnotxopov).    His  compositions, 
which  consisted  of  hymns  in  honour  of  the  sjods,  odes 
in  praise  of  heroes,  lyrico-epic  poems,  such  as  an  'IXiov 
irepcif  ("  Destruction  of  Troy"),  sn  Orestiad,  dec, 
were  written  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and  are  all  now  lost 
except  a  few  fragments.    Slesichorua  possessed,  ac- 
cording to  Dionyaius,  all  the  excellences  and  graces  of 
Pindar  and  Simonides,  and  surpassed  them  both  in 
the  grandeur  of  his  subjects,  in  which  be  well  pre- 
served th'e  characteristics  of  manners  and  persons ; 
and  Quintilian  represents  him  as  having  displayed  tbe 
sublimity  of  his  genius  by  the  selection  of  weighty 
topics,  such  as  important  wars  and  tbe  actions  of 
great  commanders,  in  which  he  sustained  with  his  lyre 
the  dignity  of  epic  poetry.    Accordingly,  Alexander 
the  Great  ranks  him  among  those  who  were  the  proper 
•tody  of  princes.    He  was  the  inventor  of  the  fable 
of  ibo  bone  and  the  stag,  which  Horace  and  some 
other  poets  have  imitated,  and  thia  he  wrote  to  pre- 
vent his  countrymen  from  making  an  alliance  with 
Phalaris.    The  .vst  collections  of  the  fragments  of 
Stesichoms  are  given  by  Blombeld,  in  the  Museum 
Critieum,  No.  6.  p.  266 ;  and  by  Kleine,  Berol.,  1828, 
B-vo.    They  are  also  found  in  Gaiaford's  Poet*  Mino- 
ra Graei,  ed.  Up*.,  vol.  3,  p.  336-348.  (MuUer, 
Hist.  Lit.  Or  ,  p.  198.) 

Sthknrlds,  I.  a  king  of  Myeenst,  son  of  Perseus 
a.r>d  Andromeda.  He  married  Nicippe,  the  daughter 
of  Pelons,  hy  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  and  a  eon 
called  Euryslheue.    The  name  of  this  son  is  connect- 


ed with  the  legend  of  Hercules,  be  having  bean  bora 
before  Hercules,  snd,  therefore,  exercising  a  control 
over  him.  (Vtd.  Hercules.) — II.  A  son  of  Cspaneus. 
He  waa  one  of  the  Epigoni,  and  also  one  of  the  suiters 
of  Helen.  He  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  was,  ac- 
cording to  Virgil,  in  the  number  of  those  who  were  shut  v 
up  in  the  wooden  horse  (Pausan.,  2,  18. —  Virg. 
JEn.,  2.  10.) 

Sthbnoboia,  a  daughter  of  Jobates,  king  of  Lycta, 
who  married  Pitztus,  king  of  Argos.  She  became  en- 
amoured of  Bellerophon,  who  had  takeu  refuge  at  hei 
husband's  court  after  the  murder  of  hia  brother ;  and 
when  be  refused,  she  falsely  accuaed  him  before  P rec- 
tus of  attempts  upon  her  virtue.    (Km/.  Bellerophon.) 

Stilicho,  a  Vandalic  general,  in  the  aervice  of  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  the  Great,  whose  niece  Serena  be 
married.  Theodosius  hairing  bequeathed  the  empire 
of  tbe  East  to  bis  son  Arcadius,  and  that  of  the  West 
to  his  second  son  Honorius,  the  former  waa  left  under 
the  care  of  Rufinus,  and  the  latter  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Stilicho.  No  sooner  was  Theodosius  removed 
by  death,  than  Rufinus  stirred  up  an  invaaion  of  the 
Goths,  in  order  to  procure  the  sole  dominion  ;  but 
Stilicho  put  down  this  scheme,  and  effected  the  de- 
struction of  bis  rival.  After  suppressing  a  revolt  in 
Africa,  be  marched  against  Alaric,  whom  he  signally 
defeated  at  Pollentia  After  this,  :z  A.D.  406,  he  re- 
pelled an  invasion  of  barbarians,  who  penetrated  into 
Italy  nnder  Rhadagaaius,  a  Hun  or  Vandal  leader, 
who  formerly  accompanied  Alaric,  and  effected  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  force  and  its  leader.  Either 
from  motives  of  policy  or  from  state  necessity,  he 
then  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Alaric,  whose  preten- 
sions upon  the  Roman  treasury  for  a  subsidy  be 
warmly  supported.  Thia  conduct  excited  a  suspicion 
of  his  treachery  on  tho  part  of  Honorius,  who  massa- 
cred all  hia  friends  during  his  absence.  He  received 
intelligence  of  this  fact  at  the  camp  of  Boronia  (Bo- 
logna),  whence  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Rave.ma. 
Here  he  took  shelter  in  a  church,  from  which  he  was 
inveigled  by  s  solemn  oath  that  no  harm  was  intended 
him,  and  was  conveyed  to  immediate  execution,  which 
he  endured  in  a  manner  worthy  hie  great  military  char- 
acter. Stilicho  was  charged  with  the  design  of  de- 
throning Honorius,  in  order  to  advance  hia  son  Euche- 
♦rius  in  his  place  ;  and  the  memory  of  thia  distinguished 
captain  has  been  treated  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers 
with  great  severity.  Zosimus,  however,  although 
otherwise  unfavourable  to  him,  acquits  him  of  the 
treason  which  waa  laid  to  hia  charge  ;  and  he  will  live 
in  the  poetry  of  Claudian  as  the  most  distinguished 
commander  of  hia  age.  (Encyclop.  Amerie  ,  vol.  12, 
p.  7. — Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  29,  seq.) 

Stilpo,  a  philosopher  of  Megara,  who  flourished 
about  336  B  C.  He  was  not  only  celebrated  for  his 
eloquence  and  skill  in  dialectics,  but  for  the  success 
with  which  be  applied  the  moral  precepts  of  philos- 
ophy to  the  correction  of  his  natural  propensities. 
Though  in  his  youth  he  had  been  much  addicted  to 
intemperance  and  licentious  pleasures,  after  he  had 
ranked  himself  among  philosophers  be  waa  never 
known  to  violate  the  laws  of  sobriety  or  chastity. 
With  respect  to  riches  he  exercised  a  virtuous  moder- 
ation. When  Ptolemy  Soler,  at  the  taking  of  Mega- 
ra,  presented  him  with  a  lirge  sum  of  money,  and  re- 
quested him  to  accompany  him  to  Egypt,  he  returned 
the  greater  part  of  the  present,  and  chose  to  retire,  du- 
ring Ptolemy's  stay  at  Megara,  to  the  island  of  iEgina. 
Afterward,  when  Megara  was  again  taken  by  Demo 
trius,  son  of  Antigonus,  the  conqueror  ordered  tbe  sol- 
diers to  spare  the  house  of  Stilpo;  and,  if  anything 
should  be  taken  from  bim  in  tho  hurry  of  the  plunder, 
to  restore  it.  So  great  waa  the  fame  of  Stilpo,  that, 
when  he  viaited  Athens,  tbe  people  ran  out  of  their 
abops  to  see  him,  and  even  the  moat  eminent  philoso- 
phers of  Athens  took  pleasure  in  attending  upon  his 
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discourses.  On  moral  topics  Stilpo  is  said  to  have 
tsught,  that  the  highest  felicity  consists  in  a  mind  free 
from  the  dominion  of  passion,  a  doctrine  similar  to 
that  of  the  Stoics.  (Enfield's  H is 'ury  of  Philosophy, 
vol.  1,  p.  202.) 

Stob^us,  Joannes,  a  native  of  Stobi,  in  Macedonia, 
whence  his  name  Stobsus.  The  particulars  of  his 
life  are  unknown,  and  we  are  even  ignorant  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  All  that  can  be  said  of  his  era 
ie,  that  he  was  subsequent  to  Hierocles  of  Alexandrea, 
•ince  he  has  left  us  ei tracts  from  his  works;  and  as 
he  cites  no  more  recent  writer,  it  ia  probable  that  he 
lived  not  long  after  him.  Slobseus  had. read  much; 
he  had  acquired  the  habit  of  reading  with  a  pen  in  his 
band,  and  of  making  extracts  from  whatever  seemed 
to  him  remarkable.  Having  made  a  large  collection 
of  these  extracts,  ho  arrangW  them  in  systematic  or- 
der for  tho  uso  of  his  son.  whose  education  seems  to 
have  constituted  the  father's  principal  employment. 
This  was  the  origin  of  a  collection  in  four  books, 
which  ho  published  under  the  title  of  'Avdo?.6yiov  is- 
Xoyuv,  u-cipdfjfuiTuv,  vttoOijkuv  (•*  An  Anthology  of 
Extracts,  Sentences,  and  Precepts").  This  work  has 
come  down  to  us,  but  under  a  form  somewhat  differ- 
ent, and  which  has  consequently  embarrassed  the  com- 
mentators. We  have  three  books  of  extracts  made 
by  Stobanis,  but  they  aro  given  in  the  manuscripts  as 
two  distinct  works  :  one  composed  of  two  books,  the 
other  of  a  single  one.  The  former  is  entitled  "  Phys- 
ical, Dialectic,  and  Moral  Selections,"  the  latter 
"  Discourses."  Thero  exists,  however,  some  confu- 
sion in  this  respect  in  tho  manuscripts.  Some,  which 
contain  merely  the  Eclogas  or  Extracts,  call  them  the 
first  and  second  books  of  Stobaeus,  without  any  more 
particular  designation.  Others  give  both  works  the 
title  of  Anthology. — In  the  Eclogae  and  Discourses. 
Stobaeus  appears  to  have  proposed  to  himself  two  dif- 
ferent objects.  The  Eclogas  form,  so  to  speak,  an  his- 
torical work,  because  they  make  us  acquainted  with 
the  opinions  of  ancient  authors  on  questions  of  a  phys- 
ical, speculative,  and  moral  nature,  whereas  the  Dis- 
courses constitute  merely  a  moral  work.  It  is  on  ac- 
count of  this  diversity  that  some  critics  have  thought 
that  the  Eclogas  never  formed  part  of  the  Anthology, 
but  originally  made  a  separate  work,  and  that  the  third 
and  fourth  books  of  the  Anthology  are  lost.  This  hy- ' 
pothesis,  however,  seems  at  variance  with  the  account 
that  Photius  gives  of  the  Anthology  of  Stobaeus. 
"  The  first  book,"  says  he,  ♦*  is  entirely  physical ;  the 
commencement  of  the  second  is  strictly  philosophical 
(ZoytKoc),  but  the  greater  part  ia  moral.  The  third 
and  fourth  books  are  almost  entirely  devoted  to  moral 
and  political  subjects."  It  would  seem  from  this  that 
it  is  wrong  to  divide  tho  extracts  of  Stobaeus  into  two 
works,  and  that  we  possess  actually,  under  two  titles, 
his  Anthology  in  four  books,  excepting  that  the  copy- 
ists have  united  the  third  and  fourth  books  into  one. — 
It  is  from  Photius  also  that  we  learn  the  object  which 
Stobaeus  had  in  view  when  he  made  these  selections, 
for  we  have  not  the  beginning  of  the  first  book,  where 
no  doubt  it  was  stated.  Stobaeus  had  devoted  this 
part  to  a  eulogium  on  philosophy,  which  wss  followed 
by  an  historical  sketch  of  the  ancient  schools,  and  of 
their  doctrines  in  relation  to  geometry,  music,  and 
arithmetic :  of  this  chapter  we  have  only  the  end,  in 
which  the  subject  of  arithmetic  ia  treated.  The  object 
of  Stobaeus,  according  to  Photius,  was  to  erect  a  col- 
umn which  might  serve  as  a  landmark  to  bis  son  Sep- 
timius  during  the  latter's  course  through  life.  The 
first  book  is  subdivided  into  sixty  chapters;  the  sec- 
ond contained  forty-six,  but  we  have  only  the  first 
nine.  The  third  book,  or  the  first  jf  the  Discourses, 
•as,  in  tho  lime  of  Photius,  composed  of  forty-two 
chapters,  and  the  second  of  fifty-eight.  In  the  manu- 
scripts these  one  hundred  chapters  form  onty  one 
Hook:  tho  ci-prists,  however,  have,  by  their  subdivis- 


ion of  some  of  the  Discourses,  made  the  ninbtr  ef 
chapters  amount  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  -five,  or, 
rather,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven.  Each  eli»pt« 
of  the  Eclogae,  and  each  discourse,  has  a  particular 
title,  under  which  the  author  has  arranged  his  extracts, 
commencing  with  the  poets,  and  passing  from  them,  m 
order,  to  orators,  philosophers,  physicians,  dec  Tne 
source  whence  each  extract  is  obtained  is  mdcated 
in  the  margin.  These  extracts  are  drawn  from  mors 
than  five  hundred  authors,  both  poets  and  prose  wri- 
ters, whose  works  have  in  a  great  measure  peritbei. 
We  find  here,  in  particular,  numerous  passages  froa 
the  ancient  comic  writers. — The  best  edition  of  Ok 
Eclogas  is  that  of  Hecren.  GStting ,  1792.  2  vols.  (■ 
4)  8vo.  It  containa  a  very  valuable  dissertation  ay 
the  editor,  on  the  sources  whence  Stobeus  obta»aj 
his  materiala.  (Commentalio  de  Fomtibvs  Eeit^snm 
Joannis  S/o6<n.)— The  beat  edition  of  the  Discooms 
ia  that  of  Oaisford,  under  the  title,  Joannis  Slobm 
Florilegivm,  Oxon.,  1822,  4  vols.  8vo.  (Sciill,  HiM- 
Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  7,  p.  133,  seqq.) 

Stobi.  a  city  of  Macedonia,  in  the  district  of  Peotua, 
to  the  north  of  Edessa,  and  not  far  from  tbe  pnettem 
of  the  Erigonus  and  Axius.  Livy  informs  os  tost 
Philip  wished  to  found  a  new  city  in  its  viciwiT.  to  be 
called  Perses,  after  his  eldest  son  (39.  54).  Oo  the 
conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans,  Stobi 
made  the  depot  of  the  salt  with  which  tbe  Dtideni 1 
supplied  from  lhat  country  (45,  29).  At  a  later  period 
it  became  not  only  a  Roman  colony,  bot  a  Roman 
municipium,  a  privilege  rarely  conferred  bevond  the 
Itmits  of  Italy.  (P/in.,4,  10. — Ulp,  Dig  de  Coos 
lex  ull.)  In  tbe  reign  of  Constantine,  Stobi  wss  con- 
sidered as  the  chief  town  of  Macedonia  Seennda,  et 
Salutaris,  as  it  was  then  called.  (Hieroct .  Sir*.,  a 
641.—  Malch  ,  Exc  l*gat.,  p.  61.)  Stobi  was  tae 
birthplace  of  Joannes  Stobaeus,  the  author  of  tbe  Greek 
Flonlcgium  which  bears  his  name  Tbe  modern  /rft* 
is  said  to  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  (Cra- 
mer's Ancient  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  271 — Btsckejf  toad 
M  oiler,  Worlerb.  der  Geogr.,  p.  931.) 

StcechXdbs,  islanda  in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the 
coast  of  Gaul,  and  in  a  southeast  direction  from  TeW> 
Martins  or  Toulon,  now  Isles  fHteres.  Straho  and 
Ptolemy  make  them  five  in  number,  but  Pliny  only 
three.  They  are  called  Prote  (Parq%ervlles\  Mere 
(Porto  Cro»),  and  Hypoea  (du  Levant  or  Tu«a> 
They  are  said  to  have  their  name  from  their  being 
ranged  on  the  same  Ime  (orolxoc — Pltn  .  3,  5  — Jfefa, 
2,  7). 

Stoici,  a  celebrated  sect  of  philosophers,  (bonded  by 
Zeno  of  Citium.  They  received  their  name  from  the 
portico  (©rod)  where  the  philosopher  delivered  his  lec- 
tures. This  was  the  44  Poecile."  adorned  with  ranees 
paintings  from  the  pencil  of  Polygnotus  and  other  eat 
inent  masters,  and  hence  waa  called,  by  wav  of  emi- 
nence, the  Porch.  An  account  of  the  Stoic  doc  croc 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  article  Zeno. 

Strabo,  I.  a  Roman  cognomen  in  the  Fanoieo. 
Pompeian,  and  other  families.  It  was  first  apptaed  to 
those  whose  eyes  were  distorted,  but  afterward  becaa* 
a  general  name. — II.  A  celebrated  geographer,  born  a! 
Amasea  in  Pontus.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  not  ex- 
actly known,  but  it  may  be  placed  about  fiftv-foor  B.C. 
(Clinton,  Fasti  Helleniei.  pt  2,  p  277.)  He 
at  Nyssa  under  Aristodemus,  at  Amisos  under  ' 
nion,  and  at  Seleucia  under  Xensrehus.  He  then  nra- 
cccded  to  Alexandrea,  and  attached  himself  first  to  ta» 
peripatetic  Bcethus  of  Sidon;  bot  Athenodorua  or  T»r 
sus  eventually  gained  him  over  to  tbe  doctrines  of  «Ja» 
PoTch.  Ho  then  visited  various  parts  of  Asia  Mnsr. 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt  as  far  as  Syene  and  v» 
Cataracts  of  the  Nile.  In  this  latter  country  he 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  ifSlius  GaJJm 
man  governor.  In  the  year  94  B.C.  this 
undertook,  by  order  of  Augustus,  aa  wxpeJj'sw  mu 
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Arabia  At  a  subsequent  period,  Strabo  travelled 
over  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Italy  with  the  exception 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Liguria  It  ia  important  to 
determine  the  extent  of  Strabo's  travels,  that  we  may 
know  when  he  speaka  aa  an  eyewitness,  and  when 
he  merely  copies  the  accounts  of  his  predecessors,  or 
gives  the  narratives  of  other  travellers.  At  an  ad- 
vanced period  of  life  he  compiled  a  work  on  Geogra- 
phy {Teuypa^iKu),  in  seventeen  bonks,  which  has  come 
down  to  us  complete,  with  the  exception  of  the  seventh 
book,  which  is  imperfect. — It  is  remarkable  that,  du- 


king  that  Strabo  engaged  ii  mis  task,  as  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  his  own  elaborate  introduction.  How  many 
years  were  employed  upon  it  i*  not  certain ;  but  we 
are  sure,  from  the  incidental  mention  made  in  different 
passages  of  historical  events  widely  distant  from  each 
other,  that  it  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
life.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  read  any  of  his  lar- 
ger descriptions  without  feeling  the  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  an  eyewitness  over  a  mere  compiler.  Th» 
strong  and  expressive  outlines  which  he  drawa  con- 
vey a  lively  idea,  not  merely  of  the  figure  and  dimcn 


ring  a  space  of  near  five  hundred  years,  from  the  time  sions,  but  of  tho  surface  and  general  character,  of  ex- 
of  Herodotus  to  that  of  Strabo,  so  little  should  have  tensive  districts.    These  outlines  are  carefully  filled 

ography.    The  con-  |  up  by  a  methodical  and  often  minute  aur 

wests  of  the  Romans  westward 


been  added  to  the  science  of  geography.    The  con-  |  up  by  a  methodical  and  often  minute  survey  of  the 
;sts  of  the  Romans  westward  did  certainly  bring 
m  acquainted  with .  parts  of  Europe  hitherto  little 
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known ;  but  in  the  East,  neither  the  Macedonian  nor 
the  Roman  expeditions  seem  to  have  brought  much  to 
light  that  was  before  unknown  of  the  state  of  Asia ; 
while  in  Africa,  as  Renncll  justly  observes,  geography 
lost  ground.    In  the  course  of  this  period,  indeed, 
many  writers  on  this  subject  appeared  ;  but,  whatever 
wero  their  mcrita  (and  the  merits  even  of  the  most 
eminent  among  them  seem  to  be  not  highly  rated  by 
Strabo),  it  is  certain  that  they  are  all  lost.    We  may 
collect,  indeed,  from  a  curious  circumstance  little 
known  or  regarded,  that  no  complete  or  systematic 
work  on  geography  at  that  time  existed  :  for  it  appears 
from  two  or  three  of  Cirero'a  letters  to  Atticus,  that  he 
once  entertained  thoughts  of  writing  a  treatise  himself 
on  the  subject.    He  was  deterred,  however,  he  says, 
whenever  he  considered  it,  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking,  and  by  perceiving  how  severely  even 
Eratosthenes  had  been  censured  by  the  writers  who 
succeeded  him.    In  fact,  he  was  probably  restrained  by 
•  consciousness  of  his  own  incompetency  in  point  of 
science,  of  which  ho  makes  a  pretty  broad  confession  to 
his  friend ;  and  whoever  values  the  reputation  of  Cice- 
ro cannot  regret  that  it  was  never  risked  on  a  system 
of  geography,  to  be  got  up,  as  he  himself  hints  it  was 
intended  to  be,  during  a  snort  summer  tour  among  his 
country-houses  in  Italy. — It  ia  not,  however,  merely 
to  the  respective  character  of  the  two  individuals  that 
we  must  attribute  the  inferiority  of  the  geography  of 
Herodotus,  in  all  essential  requisites,  to  that  of  Strabo. 
Much  undoubtedly  is  owing  to  the  manners  and  com- 
plexion of  the  limes  in  which  they  respectively  lived. 
The  former  came  to  the  task  with  fow  materials  sup- 
plied to  his  hands.    Everything  was  to  be  collected 
by  his  own  industry,  without  the  aid  of  previous  his- 
tory, without  political  documents  or  political  authori- 
ty.   The  taste,  moreover,  and  the  habits  of  the  people 
for  whom  he  wrote,  which  must  ever  have  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  composition  of  any  writer,  demanded 
other  qualities  than  rigid  authenticity,  and  a  judicious 
selection  of  facts.    It  should  be  remembered  that  he 
was  hardly  yet  emerged  from  the  ttory-ttUing  age ; 
the  pleasure  of  wondering  had  not  yet  been  superse- 
ded by  the  pleasure  of  knowing ;  and  the  nine  deities 
who  give  name  to  his  books  might  be  allowed  to  im- 
part some  share  of  their  privilege  of  fiction,  when- 
ever sober  truth  has  been  insufficient  to  complete  or 
adorn  his  narrative.    Before  the  age  of  Augustus, 
however,  an  entire  revolution  had  been  effected  in  the 
intellectual  habits  and  literary  pursuits  of  men.  The 
world  had  become  in  a  mannor,  what  it  now  is,  a  read- 
ing world.    Books  of  every  kind  were  to  be  had  in 
every  place.    Accordingly,  it  became  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  writers  who  projected  any  extensive  work,  to 
examine  and  compare  what  had  been  already  written ; 
to  weigh  probabilities ;  to  adjust  and  reconcile  apparent 
difficulties;  and  to  decide  between  contending  authori- 
ties, as  well  as  to  collect  and  methodise  a  multitude 
of  independent  facts,  and  to  mould  them  into  one  reg- 
ular and  consistent  form.    It  was  not  without  a  just 
seoso  of  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  underta- 


certainly  bring  whole  region,  marking  distinctly  its  coasts,  its  towns, 
rivers,  and  mountains ;  the  produce  of  the  soil,  the 
condition  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  their  origin, 
language,  and  traffic  ;  and  in  the  more  civilized  parts 
of  the  world,  in  the  states  of  Greece  especially,  we 
meet  with  continual  information  respecting  persons 
and  events,  the  memory  of  which  is  sacred  to  every 
one  at  all  conversant  with  the  writers  of  that  extraor- 
dinary people.    But  it  is  not  merely  from  the  number 
and  authenticity  of  the  facts  which  it  communicates 
that  this  work  derives  its  value.    Every  page  bears 
evidence  of  a  philosophical  and  reflecting  mind ;  a 
mind  disciplined  by  science,  and  accustomed  to  trace 
the  causes  and  connexion  of  things,  as  well  in  the 
province  of  physical  phenomenon,  as  in  the  more 
intricate  and  varying  system  of  human  affairs.  In 
this  respect  Strabo  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
Polybius.     But  with  the  fondness  of  that  historian 
for  reflections  and  his  steady  love  of  truth,  he  has 
not  copied  the  formality  of  his  digressions,  which 
so  often  interrupt  the  flow  of  the  history,  and  which 
would  be  yet  more  unsuited  in  a  geographical  work. 
The  reasonings  and  reflections  of  Strabo  are  just  l  be  so 
which  would  naturally  be  excited  ia  a  mind  pre- 
viously well  informed  by  the  scenes  over  which  b* 
was  travelling;  but  they  never  tempt  him  to  lose 
sight  of  his  main  purpose,  the  collection  and  ar- 
rangement of  facts.    There  is  a  gravity,  a  plainness, 
a  sobriety,  and  good  sense  in  all  his  remarks,  which 
constantly  remind  us  that  they  are  subordinate  and  in- 
cidental, suggested*  immediately  by  the  occasion ;  and 
they  are  delivered  with  a  tincture  of  literature,  such  as 
a  well-educated  man  cannot  fait  of  imparting  to  any 
subject.    On  these  accounts  Strabo  would  bo  entitled 
to  the  perusal  of  every  scholar,  even  if  the  geographi- 
cal information  were  lesa  abundant  and  authentic  than 
it  really  is. — Strabo  lived  prior  to  any  arrangement  of 
the  distances  on  the  globe  by  measures  taken  from  de- 
grees of  longitude  and  latitude.    But  tbis  writer  and 
his  predecessor  in  the  same  branch  of  science  were 
not  unacquainted  with  the  practice  of  measuring  the 
distance  from  the  equator  as  from  a  fixed  line,  by 
which  the  comparatively  northerly  or  southerly  situa- 
tions of  places  might  be  determined  ;  nor  were  they 
ignorant  of  some  methods  by  which  the  longitude  or 
distance  of  places  to  the  east  or  west  of  each  other 
might  be  estimated.    But  it  was  reserved  for  Ptolemy 
to  reduce  these  observations  into  a  regular  system  and 
to  a  tabular  form,  by  which  the  situation  of  any  one 
place,  if  correctly  ascertained,  might  be  compared  witp 
that  of  any  other,  and  also  with  its  distance  from  the 
equator  and  from  the  first  meridian,  drawn  through 
Ferro,  in  tho  Canary  or  Fortunate  Islands,  as  being 
the  most  westerly  point  of  the  earth  known  at  that 
time. — The  ancient  astronomers  and  geographers  could 
not  but  be  conscious  how  defective  were  their  instru- 
ments for  observing  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  and  bow 
much  greater  dependance  might  be  placed  on  their 
mechanical  measurement  of  distances,  to  the  accuracy 
of  which  we  have  reason  to  think  they  paid  great  at* 
tcntion,  than  on  their  celestial  observations,  to  ascer 
Uin  the  truth  of  which  they  had  so  little  arlih>i*>  •» 
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sistance.  The  proportion  or  the  length  of  the  gnomon 
to  tha/  of  its  meridian  shadow  at  the  aolatice  and  the 
equinoxes,  afforded  the  principal  method  of  determin- 
ing the  distance  of  places  from  the  equator,  and  these 
were,  indeed,  under  a  clear  sky,  a  bright  sun,  and  con- 
tinued opportunities  of  repealing  observations,  laid 
down,  in  many  instances,  more  nearly  to  the  truth 
than  could  be  expected  from  so  simple  and  so  rude  an 
instrument.  Still,  however,  they  were  liable  to  great 
uncertainty.  The  penumbra  at  the  extremity  of  the 
thaljw  made  tho  proportions  doubtful.  The  semi-di- 
ameter of  the  sun  'although  Cleomedcs  seemed  to  be 
aware  that  this  should  be  taken  into  the  account) 
doeo  not  appear  to  be  added  to  the  altitude,  and  the 
circumstances,  loss  important,  indeed,  though  not  to 
be  neglected,  of  parallax  and  refraction,  were  altogeth- 
er unknown.  Instances  of  the  incorrectness  of  gno- 
monic  or  sciothenic  observations  may  be  given,  too 
gross  to  be  ascribed  to  any  of  these  defects,  and  evi- 
Jently  owing  to  inaccuracy  in  the  observers.  Strabo 
mentions,  in  no  less  than  four  places,  that  the  same 
proportion  of  the  length  of  the  gnomon  to  its  solstitial 
shadow  was  found  at  Byzantium  and  at  Marseilles, 
though  the  former  wsa  situated  in  41°  11',  and  the 
other  in  43°  17"  of  latitude,  a  difference  of  no  less 
than  136'  on  the  equator,  equal  to  158  English  miles  -, 
and  this  fact  ia  reported  on  the  authority  of  Hippar- 
ehus  and  Eratosthenes,  in  a  case,  too,  which  waa  ob- 
vious to  the  senses,  and  depended  neither  on  hypothesis 
nor  calculation.  It  is  more  extraordinary  that  this  mis- 
take, after  being  adopted  by  Ptolemy,  should  be  con- 
tinued down  to  ages  not  very  remote  from  our  own. 
A  still  greater  error  ia  to  be  found  in  Strabo  respecting 
the  situation  of  Carthage.  He  says  that  the  propor- 
tion of  the  length  of  the  gnomon  to  that  of  the  equi- 
noctial shadow  is  as  eleven  to  seven.  This  gives  by 
plane  trigonometry  a  latitude  of  32°  20',  which  is 
▼cry  near  to  the  one  adopted  by  Ptolemy.  The  true 
'  latitude  of  Carthage,  according  to  the  best  observa- 
tions, is  36°  5'.  The  error,  therefore,  is  272',  or  313 
English  miles.  These,  and  other  remarks  which  might 
be  hero  made,  tend  fully  to  show,  that  the  ancient  ge- 
ographers are  more  deserving  of  praise  when  they  ex- 
press distances  by  measurements,  in  the  correctness 
of  which  they  excelled,  than  when  (hey  give  them  by 
calculations  or  observations,  the  principles  of  which 
they  understood,  but  had  not  the  means  of  reducing  to 
practice.  (Quarterly  Renew,  vol.  5,  p.  274,  »eqq.) — 
But  to  return  more  immediately  to  Strabo.  A  cir- 
cumstance which  cannot  fail  to  surprise  us  is  the  lit- 
tle success  with  which  Strabo'a  work  appears  to  have 
met  among  the  ancients,  as  fsr,  at  least,  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  silence  which  their  writers  for  the  most 
part  preserve  in  relation  to  his  labours.  Marcianua  of 
Herat  lea,  Athcnaus,  and  Harpocration  are  the  only 
ancietit  authors  that  cite  him.  Pliny  and  Pausanias 
do  not  even  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  him 
by  name.  Joscphus  and  Plutarch  make  mention  of 
Strabo,  but  it  is  only  to  speak  of  his  Historical  Me- 
moirs. The  celebrity  of  Strabo  dates  from  the  middle 
ages  :  it  was  then  so  universal,  that  the  custom  arose 
of  designating  him  by  the  simple  title  of  "  the  Geog- 
rapher. "—The  Geography  of  Strabo  consists  of  two 
parts ;  '.he  first,  cosmographies!,  giving  a  description 
cf  the  world,  and  comprising  the  first  and  second 
rooks-  the  second,  cborographical,  furnishing  a  de- 
tailed account  of  particular  countries.  This  latter  part 
commences  with  the  third  and  ends  with  the  seven- 
teenth book ;  and  thus  consists  of  fifteen  books,  of 
which  right  are  devoted  to  Europe,  aiz  to  Aaia,  and 
one  to  Africa. — The  firtl  book  of  the  Geography  of 
Strabo  contains  the  general  introduction  to  the  work. 
In  it  the  author  shows  the  importance  and  utility  of 
geographical  studies.  On  this  occasion  be  treats  of 
the  extent  of  Homer's  geographical  knowledge,  and  de- 
fend* him  against  his  detractors,  even  to  such  a  degree 
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as  to  support  the  authority  of  the  fables  related  by  u* 
bard.    After  Homer,  Strabo  passes  in  review  the  worki 
of  Anaximander,  Hecalstus,  Democriius,  and  Eudox:s 
of  Cnidus :  he  commends  the  latter  for  his  mathematical 
acquirements  and  for  everything  be  relates  concerning 
Greece,  while  he  censures  him  for  being  fabulous  in  his 
account  of  the  Scythians.  He  names  Dicasarchus  a  mong 
the  writers  that  have  treated  of  general  geo^rapby, 
whereas  we  merely  know  that  he  wrote  the  hie?  'EAaoV 
doc-    Strabo  ends  his  list  of  ancient  geographers  with 
Ephorus  of  Cumss ;  Eratosthenes,  Htpparchus,  Po- 
lybius,  and  Posidonius  forming  the  class  of  modern 
ones.   His  criticism  on  the  first  two  books  of  Erato* 
thenes  furnishes  him  with  an  opportunity  of  indulging 
in  some  researches  relative  to  the  adventures  of  Urys- 
ses  as  given  by  Homer,  the  degree  of  acquaintance 
which  the  poet  had  with  Egypt,  and  also  the  revolu- 
tions which  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  undergone. — 
In  the  eecond  book  Strabo  continues  his  criticism  oo 
the  work  of  Eratosthenes,  and  takes  up  the  th.rd 
book  of  that  production.   He  makes  many  corrections 
on  Hipparcbus,  and  defends  Eratosthenes  against 
many  unjust  criticisms.    He  then  proceeds  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  worka  of  Posidonius  and  Polyurias. 
The  remainder  of  the  book  treats  of  the  know/edge 
requisite  for  a  geographer,  and  particularly  that  of  • 
mathematical  nature  :  be  then  treats  of  the  figure  of 
the  earth,  its  genera)  divisions  and  climates.  Ho 
states  that  the  earth  haa  the  form  of  a  globe,  or, 
rather,  seems  to  have  such  a  form.   The  habitable 
portion  of  the  earth  resembles,  according  to  him.  • 
chlamys  or  military  cloak  ;  it  is  contained  between 
two  parallels,  one  of  which  passes  through  I  erne  oi 
Ireland,  and  the  other  through  what  ia  now  the  island1 
of  Ceylon.    The  earth  is  immoveable  aod  in  the  cea> 
ire  of  the  universe.    The  length  of  the  earth  from  tee 
equator  to  the  north  is  38,100  stadia,  that  of  the  h«b> 
liable  world  29,000.    The  breadth  is  a  boo*.  70  nOO 
stadia.    The  Caspian  Sea  is  a  gulf.    The  Sacrum 
Promontorium  (Cape  St.  Vincent)  is  the  most  wester* 
Iv  point  of  Europe.— With  the  third  book  commerces 
the  cborographical  part.  Spain  is  the  first  country  that 
occupies  Strabo's  attention  ;  he  first  describes  Bstiea, 
then  Lusitania  and  the  northern  coast  as  far  as  the 
Pyrenees,  then  the  southern  coast  from  the  Columns 
of  Hercules  to  the  same  range,  and,  finally,  the  ulands 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spain,  the  Baleares,  Gades. 
and  the  Casaiteridee.    In  giving  the  description  of 
this  country  Strabo  follows  three  writers  who  bad 
travelled  in  it.    The  first  of  these  is  Artemidorua, 
who  boasted  of  having  pushed  his  way  as  far  am 
Gadea,  although  the  account  which  he  gives  of  lb* 
{  phenomena  that  there  attended  the  selling  of  the  »un 
does  not  seem  to  indicate  one  who  had  observed  ihem 
himself:  this  traveller  was  very  exact  in  his  determi- 
nation of  distances.     The  second  source  whenc* 
Strabo  derived  his  information  concerning  Spain,  aaad 
his  principal  guide  in  this  book,  is  Posidonius  Tie 
third  is  Polybius.   Strabo,  however,  notes  the  charges 
which  bad  taken  place  since  the  penod  of  tbe  last- 
mentioned  writer.    Independently  of  these  three  ao- 
ihoritiea,  our  geographer  cites  Ephorus,  Eratoalherxewt 
Timosthenes,  Asclcpiade*  of  Myrlea,  and  Atheoado- 
rus. — Tbe  fourth  book  ia  taken  up  with  the  dcacrusi 
lion  of  Gaul,  Britain,  Ireland.  Thule,  and  the  Aaajsa. 
After  having  treated  of  the  four  grand  divisions  osT 
Gaul,  Narbonensis,  Aquttania,  Lugdunensis.  and  B*V- 
gica,  Strabo  gives  some  general  details  on  this  coaaaa- 
try  and  its  inhabitants.   The  Alps  afford  him  an  op- 
portunity of  treating  of  the  Ligurians,  Salyes,  Rbartjo* 
Vindelicii,  Taurisci,  and  other  inhabitants  of  friar— 
mountains.  For  his  description  of  Gaul  Strabo  r  nwisj 
easily  obuin  information  from  persons  who  bad  fiaaas) 
public  offices  in  that  country  (for  in  his  dsy  this  eect- 
try  was  Cbmpletly  subject  to  the  Romans),  aa  w«rU  aaa 
from  those  who  had  traded  thither.    In  other  ^t^^, 
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Crut  was  bis  principal  guide,  especially  in  ike  de- 
scription of  the  Silva  Axduenna,  and  the  account  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Germans  in  general 
He  makes  use,  also,  of  the  same  geographers  that  bad 
aided  him  in  the  third  book.    For  example,  his  de- 
scription of  the  Rhone  and  here,  of  their  embou- 
chure*, and  of  the  countries  lying  between  these  rivers, 
•ppears  to  be  taken  from  Artemidorus.    In  the  de- 
scription of  Gallia  Narbonensia,  of  which  Cassar  does 
not  treat,  Polybius  is  his  authority.    In  what  relates 
lo  the  ancient  constitution  of  Maasilia  (MartcilU)  be 
bas  followed  Polybius,  or  perhaps  Aristotle's  work  on 
Governments.    Strabo,  it  is  true,  does  not  cite  the 
latter  writer  on  this  occasion,  but  we  aee  from  another 
passage  that  he  had  consulted  his  work.  (Strabo, 
321.)    The  other  accounts  that  be  gives  respecting 
Hasailia  are  obtained  from  travellers  with  whom 
Sin  bo  was  personally  acquainted.    He  gives  the  nar- 
rative of  Ttmagenes,  according  to  whom  the  treasure 
which  Ca»pio  found  at  Tolosa  made  part  of  the  plun- 
der which  the  Tectosages  had  carried  off  from  Delphi. 
With  respect  to  Dritaiu,  the  deacnplion  of  which  fol- 
lows that  of  Gaul,  as  this  country  was 'not  yet  sub- 
jected to  the  Romans,  Strabo  had  no  other  sources  of 
information  than  the  fifth  book  of  Caesar's  Commen- 
taries, and  the  verbal  accounts  of  travellers.  He 
confesses,  also,  that  he  has  but  scanty  materials  for  Ire- 
land.   In  speaking  of  Thule,  he  makes  mention  of 
Pytbess,  whom  he  unjustly  considers  as  a  writer  deal- 
ing altogether  in  fable.    For  the  description  of  the 
Alps,  and  of  their  inhabitants,  which  terminates  the 
fourth  book,  bis  authority  was  Polybius.— The  fifth 
sod  sixth  books  are  devoted  to  Italy.    The  sixth  ends 
with  a  survey  of  the  Roman  power.    With  the  ex- 
ception of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Liguria,  Strabo  knew 
Italy  from  personal  observation.    Polybius  is  his  prin- 
cipal guide  among  the  writers  whom  he  cites,  partic- 
ularly for  Cisalpine  Gaul :  in  his  description  of  Ligu- 
ria he  quotes  also  from  Posidonius.    What  he  says 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  Etxurians  is  found  in  He- 
rodotus :  his  account  of  the  early  kings  of  Rome  is 

frobably  abridged  from  Dionysius  of  Halicarna^sus. 
d  treating  of  the  Etrurians,  he  makes  a  digression 
concerning  the  Pelasgi,  and  cites  Ephorus.  Anticlidcs, 
and  others.  For  the  descripf  an  of  Etruria  he  baa  con- 
sulted Polybius,  Eratosthenes,  and  Artemidorus.  In 
giving  the  dimensions  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  he  re- 
fers, for  the  first  time,  to  an  author  whom  ho  merely 
cites  under  the  title  of  a  "  Cborographcr,"  but  whom 
he  distinguishes  from  Eratosthenes,  Polybius,  and  Ar- 
temidorus.   This  is  a  Roman  writer,  for  his  measure- 
i  are  not  in  stadia,  but  in  miles  ;  and  perhaps  he  is 
i  with  the  Agrippa  who  prepared  a  description 
of  (be  Roman  empire,  which  Augustus  caused  to  be 
placed  in  the  portico  commenced  by  bis  sister.  (P/in  , 
3,  2.)   Fabius  Pic  tor  and  Cccilius  are  his  authorities 
for  what  he  says  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Romans; 
and  for  the  rest  of  Central  Italy  and  Magna  Gracia, 
be  follows  Polybius,  Artemidorus,  Ephorus,  Timuius, 
Apollodorus,  but,  above  all,  Antiochus  of  Syracuse. 
For  Sicily  he  cilos  Posidonius,  Artemidorus,  Ephorus, 
aod  Timajus. — The  seventh  book  commences  with  a 
description  of  the  countries  situate  along  the  Ister  or 
Danube,  and  inhabited  by  the  Germans,  Cimbri,  Gete, 
and  Tauri :  it  then  proceeds  lo  notice  the  regions  be- 
tween this  river,  the  Euxine,  the  Adriatic,  Illyricurp, 
and  Epirus.    The  chapters  on  Thrace  and  Macedonia 
«re  lost.    Here  Strabo  was  unable  to  procure  as  good 
authorities  as  in  the  preceding  books,  and  he  himself 
confesses  that  he  was  wandering  in  the  dark.  Strabo 
seems  to  have  had  under  his  eyes  an  historian  who 
reated  of  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  Ger- 
mans, tnd  who  was  subsequent  to  Cesar.    The  name 
if  this  writer  appears  to  have  been  Asinius.    All  that 
relates  concerning  the  Cimbri  is  taken  from 
lonius ;  for  Ephorus  the  grammarian,  Apollodo- 
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rus,  and  hypsicnles  of  Amisa  are  only  cited  fot 
lated  facta.  The  two  latter  appear  to  nave  le/t 
rics  of  the  war  with  Mithradalea.  Illyricum  is  one  o 
the  countries  which  Strabo  himself  traversed.  —  From 
what  he  says  on  iho  subject,  we  see  that  in  Aristotle's 
work  on  Governments,  the  constitutions  of  Acarnania, 
Megaris,  ^Elolia.  and  Opunlia  were,  among  others, 
considered.  Polybius  and  Posidonius  have  supplied 
Strabo  with  his  materials  for  these  regions ;  i'beo- 
pompus  and  Ephorus  were  his  guides  in  Epirus,  and 
Philochorus  in  what  relates  to  Dodona.  He  cites,  also, 
a  certain  Cineas ;  but  whatever  he  drew  from  this  other- 
wise unknown  author  has  perished  with  the  end  of  the 
book. — The  eighth  book,  and  the  two  immediately  fol- 
lowing, contain  Greece  in  general,  and  the  Peloponne 
sus  in  particular.  In  the  description  of  Greece,  Stra- 
bo lakes  the  Homeric  poems  for  a  basis.  In  the  cho- 
rographical  part  ho  consults  also  Ephorus  and  Polyb- 
ius ;  in  the  physical  part,  Posidonius  and  Hipparchus ; 
in  tho  description  of  bays  and  harbours,  Artemidorus 
and  Timoslhenes ;  and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  draws 
largely  on  his  own  information  as  a  traveller  in  this 
country.  Passing  on  to  the  description  of  Elis,  be 
cites,  for  the  fabulous  ages.  Homer  and  his  commen- 
tators, Apollodorus,  and  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  as  well 
as  the  other  early  poets ;  he  relies  principally,  however, 
upon  Ephorus.  The  other  writers  nonsuited  by  him 
for  his  account  of  the  Peloponnesus  are  Philochorus, 
Callislhenes,  Hellanicus,  Demetrius  of  Scepsia,  Tbeo- 
pompus,  Thucydides,  and  Aristotle.  What  he  says  of 
the  Acha?an  league  is  taken  from  Polybius.  The  dis- 
tances between  places  are  obtained  from  Artemidorus 
and  Eratosthenes.  —  In  the  ninth  book  he  describes 
Megaris,  Attics,  Baeotia,  Pbocis,  Locris,  and  Thessa- 
ly,  as  well  aa  Hellas,  properly  so  called.  The  dimen- 
sions of  Attica  are  taken  from  Eudoxus,  the  mathema- 
tician; its  history  from  the  Atthidographi,  among  whom 
he  cites  Philochorus  and  Andron.  Ho  has  consulted, 
also,  the  memoirs  of  Demetrius  Phalcreus,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  the  condition  of  Attica  during  the  time 
of  that  individual.  For  Bceotia,  Locris,  and  Phocis 
Ephorus  and  others  have  been  bis  authorities.  What 
be  gives  respecting  Thcssaly  is  a  kind  of  commentary 
on  those  passages  in  Homer  where  mention  is  made  oi 
the  Thessahans. — The  tenth  book  is  occupied  with  the 
rest  of  Greece;  Euboca,  Arcarnania,  iEtolia,  Crete, 
the  Cyclades,  Sporades,  dec.  For  the  antiquities  oi 
Eubcr-a,  Homer  and  his  commentators  have  been  con. 
suited;  for  its  history,  Thcopompus  and  Aristotle. 
When  he  treats  of  Acarnania  and  -ftolia,  be  follows 
Homer  and  another  epic  poet,  probably  a  Cyclic  bard, 
who  had  composed  an  Alcmieoiud,  which  Ephorus  had 
under  his  eyes.  His  other  sources  of  information 
were  Apollodorus,  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  and  Artemi- 
dorus. Before  passing  to  Crcto,  Strabo  makes  a  long 
digression  respecting  the  Curetes.  Among  the  crowd 
of  writers  who  bad  treated  of  the  subject,  he  distin- 
guishes Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  from  whom  he  appears 
to  have  derived  the  account  that  he  gives  respecting 
the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Cretans ;  he  refers,  also,, 
to  Archcmachus  of  Eubosa,  an  historian  of  an  unknowA 
epoch,  cited  frequently  by  Atheneus,  to  Pherecydeoof 
Scyroa,  Acusilaa  of  Argos,  who  gave  a  prose  transla- 
tion of  the  poetry  of  Hcsiod,  and  lo  Stesimbrotus  cf 
Thasos.  For  the  description  of  Crete  hisprinci^al  au- 
thority was  Sosicrales.  He  names  also  Eudoxus,  At: 
temidorus,  Hicronymus  of  Cardia,  and  Stapbylus  oi ' 
Naucratis.  What  relates  to  the  government  of  Crete 
is  taken  from  Ephorus.  The  account  of  the  ialauds  of 
ihc  iEgean  is  the  result  of  Strabo's  own  observations. 
— Tho  eleventh  book  begins  the  description  of  Asia. 
Strabo  bounds  this  part  of  the  world  by  the  Tanats, 
the  Ocean,  and  what  is  now  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  ;  but 
he  believed  it  to  be  much  less  extensive  than  it  is  in  re- 
ality. He  was  unacquainted  with  the  vast  regions  oi 
Asiatic  Russia,  and  with  thise  of  Central  Asia  oco 
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ped  by  Tartar  and  Mongol  tribea  :  he  knew  merely  a 
portion  of  Southern  Aaia.  What  he  s*atcs  reapccting 
the  thorea  of  the  Palu*  Mvoti*  and  £  ixine,  u  drawn, 
for  (he  moat  part,  if  not  altogether,  from  the  narra- 
tive* of  travellers ;  perhapa,  also,  from  his  own  per- 
sonal observations.  For  the  measurement  of  distan- 
ces he  follows  Artemidorua  In  relation  to  Iberia  and 
Albsnta,  Strabo  consulted,  besides  Artemidorue,  the 
historians  of  the  Mithradatie  waff  of  whom  Theophanes 
and  Posidonius  were  the  two  principal  ones.  To  these 
must  be  added  Metrodorus  of  Scepsis,  and  Hypsicrates 
of  Amiss.  From  the  latter  is  taken  the  digression  re- 
specting the  Am* ions  In  his  description  of  the  Caspi- 
an Sea,  Strabo  has  followed  very  bad  guides.  His  prej- 
udice against  Herodotus  prevented  him  from  following 
that  historian,  who  kaew  very  well  that  the  Caspian  is  a 
lake,  and  who  give*  its  dimensions  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy. The  opinion  which  made  it  a  golf  of  the  North- 
ern Ocean  originated  very  probably  with  the  followers 
of  Alexander,  who  were  either  deceived  as  to  its  na- 
ture, or  misled  by  national  vanity.  The  chief  author 
*f  Strabo'*  mistake  relativo  to  the  Caspian  appear* 
to  have  been  Patroclus,  the  admiral  of  Seleucus  snd 
Antiochus.  Pliny  states  that  this  navigator  entered 
into  the  Northern  Ocean  by  the  way  of  the  Caspian 
Sea  ;  but  Strabo  correct*  Pliny 'a  error,  by  making 
Patroclua  merely  conjecture  th«t  one  might  sail  by  this 
route  to  India.  The  description  of  Hyreania  and 
the  neighbouring  countries  is  taken  from  Pstroclus, 
Eratosthenes,  Aristobulus,  and  Polycletus  ;  that  of 
the  Massagetss  from  Herodotus  ;  that  of  Bactriana 
from  Eratoatnencs.  For  Parlhia,  Strabo's  authority 
was  Apollodorus  of  Artemis,  whom  we  know  merely 
through  the  medium  of  the  geographer,  but  who  would 
seem  to  have  lived  only  a  snort  time  before  him,  since 
he  had  written  the  history  of  the  war  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  Parthians.  An  extract  from  the  same  his- 
torian, on  the  kingdom  of  Bactria,  is  almost  all  the  in- 
formation that  is  given  us  respecting  this  state.  The 
exact  idcaa«which  Strabo  has  in  relation  to  the  Oxus 
and  laxartes  are  owing  to  Patroclus ;  the  fables  re- 
specting the  Derbices,  Csspii,  snd  Hyrcanii  are  found 
n  Herodotus.  For  the  description  of  Media  he  cites 
Apollonides,  and  especially  Q.  Dellius,  the  friend  snd 
sompanion  of  Marc  Antony,  whom  Plutarch  mentiona 
in  his  lifo  of  the  triumvir.  In  place  of  Q.  Dellius, 
some  editions  of  Strabo  have  the  corrupt  reading  Adel- 
phius. — In  the  ttrtlflh  book  commences  the  description 
of  Asia  Minor.  Here  Strabo  finds  himself  in  the 
country  of  his  youth,  and  relates  much  that  he  him- 
self had  aecn.  As  regards  the  earlier  periods,  he  ro- 
lies  on  the  authority  of  Hellanicus,  Ephorus,  Theo- 
pompus,  the  historians  of  the  Mithradatie  wars,  and 
particularly  Theophanes.  When  treating  of  the  Mya- 
ians,  to  whom  some  writers  join  the  Lydians,  he 
speaks  of  Xanthus  the  Lydian,  ar.d  of  Menccrates  of 
Elea,  his  contemporary,  who  had  written  an  'EXX170- 
KovnaKti  irtpiodoc,  and  a  work  on  the  origin  of  cities 
(rrrpi  xnaeuv). — In  the  thirteenth  book  Strabo  returns 
toward*  the  Fropontis,  and  describes  the  scacoast  from 
Cyzicus  to  Cumss,  comprehending  the  Troad  and  ^Eo- 
lis.  To  this  he  adds  an  account  of  I*csbos,  which  lies 
opposite.  From  thence,  turning  towards  the  interior, 
he  stops  by  the  way  at  the  cities  of  Pergamtis,  Sardis, 
Hierapolis,  and  some  others.  In  his  description  of 
the  Troad,  Homer  is  Strabo's  first  and  leading  author- 
ity ;  the  commentators  on  the  poet,  namely,  Eudoxus 
of  Cnidus,  Damastes  of  Sigs*um,  Charon  of  Lampsa- 
cus,  Scylax,  and  Ephorus,  occupy  the  second  rank. 
To  these  must  be  added  Caltisthcnes,  and  a  writer 
born  in  this  country,  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  who  had 
written  thirty  books  on  sixty  verses  of  the  Iliad. 
From  this  author  is  taken  the  story  about  Aristotle's 
library.  (Vid.  Scepsis.)  Ephorus,  Thucydides,  and 
Artemidorus  are  cited  for  distances  ;  I.ycurgus  the 
•rator,  Hellanicus,  and  Menecrates  are  the  authorities 
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for  the  different  theories  among  the  ancient*  ri«pert 
mg  the  origin  of  the  Trojans. — In  lis  fourumk  look 
Strabo  is  still  occupied  with  Asia  Minor  ;  he  describes 
Ionia,  with  the  islands  of  Samos  and  Chios;  the  Isle 
of  Rhodes,  Caria,  Lycia,  Pampbylie,  Cilicia,  and  the 
isle  of  Cyprus.    The  ancient  history  of  ~ 
from  Pherecydee  of  Scyros,  and  the 
Mimnermus  and  Hippooax.    On  the  subject  of  lor 
founding  of  Miletua,  our  author  cotisuUed  Epoorss, 
and,  aa  regards  the  colonic*  planted  by  this^city,  An- 
aximines  of  Lampaacus.    The  history  of 
is  taken  from  Herodotus  ;  that  of  the 
dilion  to  Samos,  from  Thucydides.    In  the 
of  the  early  history  of  Epbesos,  Artemidorus  is  follosr- 
!  ed ;  in  the  case  of  the  other  cities,  Pberccydes  of 
Scyros,  and  Ephorus,  as  we)]  as  the  poets.   The  his- 
tory of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  and  of  the 
of  Anstonicus,  is  taken,  very  probably,  from 
ntus.    Strabo  had  himself  visited  these  countries  aid 
collected  material* ;  the  same  was  the  cue  witb 
Rhodes.    For  Cana  he  obtained  account*  from  tha 
grammarian  Apollodorus ;  but  especially  from  a  cer- 
tain Philip,  who  had  written  a  history  of  tie  early 
times  of  Caria.    The  authority  for  Lycia  was  proba- 
bly Artemidorus,  whom  Strabo  cites  for  distances. 
What  he  states  respecting  Cilicia,  and  of  the  great 
number  of  slaves  sent  from  that  country  to  the  slave- 
msrket  at  Delos,  in  order  to  supply  the  Roman  de- 
mand for  this  unfortunate  class  of  being*,  appears  to 
ffVve  been  extracted  from  Posidonius.    It  u  certain, 
at  least,  that  the  writer  from  whom  Strabo  obtained 
these  particulars  was  subsequent  to  the  war  of  Pom- 
pey  with  the  pirates.    Strabo  then  engages  in  a  dis- 
cussion sgainsl  the  grammarian  Arwllodorus,  who,  ac- 
cording to  him,  had  misunderstood  both  Homer  aas 
Ephorus  in  many  things  relating  to  Asia  Minor.  la 
the  description  of  Cyprus  he  corrects  Damastes  awl 
Eratosthenes,  on  the  authority,  probably,  of  Artemi- 
dorus.— In  the  fifteenth  hook  Strabo  commences  ths 
description  of  Asia  beyond  Taurus,  or  Southern  Asia ; 
this  book  is  devoted  to  India  and  Persia    Here  err 
author  describes  regions  which  be  new  saw.  He 
himself  acknowledges  that  all  thst  wss  known  in  his 
dsy  respecting  India  was  full  of  obscurity  and  contra- 
diction.   His  own  idea,  too,  concerning  the  shape  ot 
this  country,  is  altogether  false  ;  he  represents  it  as  a 
rhomboid,  the  northern  and  southern  sides  of  which 
measured  3000  stadia  (nearly  115  leagues)  mote  than 
the  eastern  and  western.    He  had,  consequently,  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  peninsula  of  Dccan.  In 
the  whole  of  India  he  was  only  scquainted  with  three 
cities:  Taxila.  Patala,  and  Palibothra.    If.  however, 
the  geographical  information  relative  to  this  country 
be  meager  and  unsatisfactory,  the  deficiency  t»,  in 
some  degree,  compensated  by  the  very  full  account 
that  is  given  of  the  manners  and  institutions  of  the 
people.    Besides  Eratosthenes,  who  is  hi*  principal 
guide,  Strabo  has  derived  much  information  from  the 
historians  of  Alexander  and  his  successors,  particolai- 
ly  Patroclus  and  Aristobulus,  whom  be  coosiders 
most  worthy  of  relisnce  ;  after  them  he  ranks  Megas- 
thenes  and  Ncerchus  :  he  give*  little  credit  to  Onesic- 
ritus,  Daimachus,  and  Clitarchos.    In  treating  of  lb*, 
course  of  the  Ganges,  be  gives  the  opinion  of  Artemi 
dorus  :  he  cites  the  account  given  by  Nicolaus  Damas- 
ccnus  of  his  interview  with  the  ambassador*  sent  from 
Taprobana  to  Augustus  :  he  quotes,  also,  a  certain 
Megillus,  who  had  written  on  the  culture  of  rice  — 
After  India,  Strabo  describes  the  Empire  of  Persia 
He  comprehends,  under  the  name  of  Ariana.  the  prov 
inces'  situate  between  the  Indus  and  a  line  draw*, 
from  the  Caspian  Gates  (Pyle  Caspias)  to  the  embou- 
chure of  the  Persian  Gulf.    In  his  description  of  (be 
coaats  of  Persia  he  follows  Nearchua  and  Oneskritus  - 
and  with  regard  to  the  countries  in  the  interior,  he  re 
d>at  be  ha*  nothing  mora  to  say 
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oiem  than  Eratosthenes  had,  who  himself  derived  his 
own  information  from  the  historians  of  Alexander. 
For  the  dimensions  of  the  country  he  cites  Bston 
and  Diognctes.  His  authorities  for  tho  description 
of  Persia  Proper  (or  Persia)  are  Eratosthenes  and 
Polyclitus  :  his  account  of  Perscpolis  and  Pasargada 
is  borrowed  from  Aristobulus,  and  is  found  also  in 
Arrian.  In  speaking  of  the  worship  of  fire,  he  gives 
as  to  understand  that  he  has  been  an  eyewitness  of  tho 
.eremotiy,  since  he  remarks  that  Cappadocia,  a  prov- 
over  which  he  had  travelled,  contained  many  Ma- 


gi, or  worshippers  of  fire  (rrvpaiOot).  The  remainder 
of  his  account  of  Persian  manners  is  taken  from  He- 
rodotus and  Xenophon.  —  The  sixteenth  book  termi- 
nates the  account  of  Asia  :  it  contains  a  description 
of  Assyria,  a  name  under  which  Sirabo,  besides  Adia- 
bene,  comprehends  also  Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia  ; 
to  this  succeeds  an  account  of  Syria,  together  with 
Phosnicia  and  Palestine  ;  and  last  of  all  comes  Arabia. 
The  description  of  Aturia,  or  the  Assyrian  province  in 
which  was  situate  the  city  of  Ninus,  is  taken  from  an 
historian  of  Alexander,  who,  together  with  Herodotus, 
Polyclitus,  and  Eratosthenes,  has  also  been  his  author- 
ity for  Babylonia.  What  he  states  concerning  the 
Parthian  empire  is  probably  taken  from  Posidonius  ; 
for  mention  is  made,  in  the  course  of  it,  of  the  war 
waged  by  Pompcy  against  Tigranes.  The  account 
which  he  gives  of  the  stone  dikes,  by  which  the  As- 
syrians had  fettered  the  navigation  of  the  Tigris,  is 
found  also  in  Arrian,  and  appears  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  Aristobulus  and  Nearchus.  The  picture 
of  Babylonian  manners  is  traced  after  the  original 
drawn  by  Herodotus,  and  also  after  that  of  Posidonius. 
Strabo  hid  travelled  in  Syria,  and  therefore  speaks  of 
it  as  an  eyewitness.  He  gives  the  distances  accord- 
ing to  Eratosthenes  and  Artcmidoms  ;  in  the  history 
of  the  Selcucidas  be  follows  Posidonius.  We  find 
here  a  remarkable  passage  respecting  Moses  and  the 
Jews,  taken  from  some  author  who  wrote  after  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompcy. — What  Strabo  men- 
tions under  the  head  of  Arabia  is  taken  from  Eratos- 
thenes, with  the  exception  of  the  account  that  is  given 
of  the  western  part  of  the  country  ;  this  appears  to 
have  been  drawn  from  Artemidorus,  who  had  himself 
copied  it  from  Agalharchidas.  The  book  concludes 
with  accounts  derived  by  Strabo  from  conversations 
with  travellers,  particularly  with  the  Stoic  philosopher, 
Athenodorus  of  Tarsus,  the  friend  end  preceptor  of  Au- 
gustus, who  had  visited  Pclra,  the  chief  city  of  the 
Nabathci,  and  in  company  with  .£lius  Gallus,  with 
whom  Sirabo  became  acquainted  in  Egypt. — The  sev- 
enteenth and  last  book  comprehends  Egypt,  Ethiopia, 
and  Libya,  which  we  call  Africa,  and  which  comprised 
under  the  name  of  Libya  the  countries  of  Cyrenaica, 
Mauritania,  and  the  territories  of  Carthage.  The  di- 
vision of  the  Roman  empire  into  provinces  terminates 
tho  work.  What  Sirabo  relates  concerning  the  Nile 
is  obtained  from  Eratosthenes,  Eudoxus,  and  Ariston. 
Strabo,  moreover,  was  personally  acquainted  with  the 
course  of  the  stream  as  far  as  the  Cataracts.  His  ac- 
eoont  of  the  Plolemies  is  based  upon  the  testimony  of 
Polybins,  and  in  part,  very  probably,  upon  his  contin- 
aator,  Posidonius.  In  tho  narrative  of  Alexanders 
aoerrh  across  the  desert  to  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  Stra- 
bo follows  Callisthencs  and  the  other  companions  of 
tho  prince.  Tho  recital  of  Petronius.  who,  during  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  carried  on  war  against  the  Ethio- 
pians, the  work  of  Agalharchidas,  and  the  history  of 
Herodotus,  are  the  sources  whence  he  draws  his  ma- 
terials for  an  account  of  the  countries  lying  to  the 
south  of  Egypt.  With  regard  to  Libya,  and  partic:- 
Inrly  the  Oases  and  the  temple  of  Ammon,  he  takes 
Eratosthenes  for  his  guide,  and  for  the  distances,  Ar- 
temidorus ;  while  for  the  historical  portion,  Posido- 
oius,  in  all  likelihood,  served  as  authority.  He  cites 
also  Ttraosthenes  and  Iphicrates.  writers  otherwise  un- 


known, who  bad  treated  of  the  botany  of  Libya.  Al- 
though, in  treating  of  Mauritania,  bo  makes  mention  ol 
the  two  Jubas,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  acquainU 
cd  with  the  work  of  the  younger  on  Africa  ;  for,  had 
he  known  it,  be  would  certainly  have  furnished  us  with 
many  interesting  selections  relative  to  the  interior  o*. 
the  country. — There  exists  an  abridgment  or  Cbrcstom- 
athy  of  the  entire  work  of  Strabo,  made  subsequent- 
ly to  A.D.  980,  by  which  the  text  of  the  main  work 
has  often  been  corrected,  the  latter  having  come  to  us 
in  a  very  corrupt  state.  Besides  the  Chrcstomathy, 
several  collections  of  extracts  from  Strabo  have  reach- 
ed our  time  :  they  are  still  in  manuscript,  and  to  be 
found  in  European  libraries.  By  the  help  of  these,  the 
text  of  the  largo  work  might  be  still  fartner  corrected. 
—Strabo  wrote  also  an  historical  work,  a  continuation 
of  Polybius,  which  he  himself  cites  under  the  title  o 
'XirofivriftaTa  laropiKa  (Historical  Memoirs).  Thesa 
memoirs  were  carried  down  a  little  farther,  it  would 
seem,  than  the  continuation  of  the  same  historian  made 
by  Posidonius  ;  for  it  appears  from  Plutarch  that  the 
death  of  Cesar  was  mentioned  in  them. —  Among  the 
most  useful  editions  of  Strabo  may  be  mentioned  that 
of  Casaubon,  Genev,  1587,  fol.,  reprinted  at  Paris  by 
Morel,  after  the  death  of  Casaubon,  1620,  fol. ;  that  of 
Almeloveen,  Amst .  1708,  fol.,  which  is  a  reprint  of 
Casaubon's,  enriched  with  notes  from  various  scholars ; 
that  of  Siebenkees,  continued  by  Tzschucko,  and  af- 
ter him  by  Friedcmann,  but  never  completed,  Lips., 
1796-1818.  7  vols.  8vo  ;  and  that  of  Coray,  Paris, 
1816-19,  4  vols.  8vo.  This  last  contains  the  best 
Greek  text :  it  has  no  Latin  version,  but  is  accompa- 
nied by  an  excellent  commentary  and  several  tables. 
The  Oxford  edition  of  Strabo,  by  Falconer,  1507,  3 
vols,  fol.,  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  typography,  but  a 
very  unfortunate  model  of  accurate  scholarship  :  it  is 
noted  also  for  having  given  rise  to  an  angry  controver- 
sy between  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  some  of  the 
scholars  of  England. — Tho  French  translation  of  Stra- 
bo, undertaken  at  the  command  of  government,  and 
executed  by  Du  Thoil  and  Coray,  enjoys  a  high  repu- 
tation. The  translation,  with  the  critical  andhiston 
cal  notes,  was  assigned  to  ihe  two  scholars  just  named; 
and  M.  Gossellin  had  charge  of  tho  formation  of  tha 
maps  and  the  geographical  illustrations.  It  appeared 
during  1805-20,  and  is  in  5  vols.  4to.  An  able  re- 
view of  it  is  given  in  the  London  Quarterly,  vol.  6,  p. 
273,  seqq.  (SehoU,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr,  vol.  5,  p.  278, 
*«7v"  ) 

Stkato,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Lampsacus,  disciple 
and  successor  in  the  school  of  Theophrastus,  or  tb* 
peripatetic  school, of  which  he  took  charge  B  C.  28C, 
and  who  continued  over  it  for  eighteen  years,  with  a 
high  reputation  for  learning  and  eloquence.  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  made  him  his  preceptor,  and  repaid  his 
services  wilh  a  royal  present  of  eighty  talents.  Id 
his  opinion  concerning  matter,  Strato  departed  essen- 
tially from  the  system  both  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  nearly  approached  that  system 
of  atheism  which  excludes  the  deity  from  the  forma- 
tion of  the  world.  Cicero  states  that  this  philosopher 
conceived  all  Divine  power  to  be  seated  in  nature, 
which  possesses  the  causes  of  production,  increase, 
and  diminution,  but  is  wholly  destitute  of  sensation 
and  figure.  He  taught,  also,  that  the  seat  of  the  soul 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  brain,  and  that  it  only  acts  by 
means  of  the  senses.  (Enfield's  History  of  Philoso- 
phy, vol.  1,  p.  295.  seq  )  —  II.  A  physician  of  Bcry- 
tus,  a  pupil  of  Erasistratus,  and,  like  him,  a  deter- 
mined enemy  to  bleeding.  Ho  became  the  head  of 
a  school.  (SehoU,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p  408.)— 
III.  A  licentious  poet,  a  native  of  Serdis.  Many  epi 
grams  of  his  are  preserved  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
(Scholl,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr  ,  vol.  4,  p.  56.) 

Stsaton.    Vid.  Strato. 

STRATOxica,  wife  of  Aniioch  »  I.  (Soter),  king  t 
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Syria,  and  previouely  the  wife  of  Scleucus.  (Con- 
sult remarks  at  the  commencement  of  the  article  An- 
tiochua.) 

Stratonicba,  I.  a  city  of  Caria,  between  Alabanda 
and  Atlinda,  and  one  of  the  three  moat  important 
ci'iea  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  It  waa  founded 
and  fortified  by  Antiochua  Soter.  and  called  after  hia 
wife  Stratonice.  The  modern  Esbktssar  mark  a  the 
ancient  lite.  It  wo  >ld  sccrn  from  Stephanua  of  Byxan- 
tiiini  (t.  r.  'EicaT7)ota),  that  an  earlier  city  called  Irdiaa, 
and  also  Hecatcaia  and  Chryaaoris,  occupied  the  apot 
where  Stratonicea  waa  afterward  founded.  In  con- 
sequence of  some  restoration!  by  Hadrian,  this  latter 
city  received  the  name  of  Hadnanopolia,  but  did  not 
long  retain  it.  (Microti. —  Strabo,  600 — Polyb.,  30, 
19 — Plin.,5,  29)  Ptolemy  gives  the  name  of  the 
place  aa  Stratonice.  (Leake'*  Tour,  p.  235.  —  CAta- 
kull,  Antiq.  Astat  ,  p.  155  )— II.  A  city  near  Mount 
Taurus,  called  Stratonicea  ad  Taurum  (Zrparovineia 
s}  irpoe  rift  Tat'py),  to  distinguish  it  from  tho  former. 
(Strabo,  I.  e.) 

Str atomis  Tcrris,  a  city  of  Judasa,  afterward 
called  Casarca  by  Herod,  in  honour  of  Augustus. 
( Vid.  Casarea  ) 

Sthoxoyli,  one  of  the  Ltpari  islea.  or  the  first  of 
the  X.o\\m  Insula  to  the  northeast.  It  was  called 
Strongylc  (Zrpoyyvln)  by  the  Greeks  on  account  of 
its  round  figure,  whence,  by  corruption,  the  modern 
name  Siromboli.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  extraordinary 
volcano,  which  is  the  only  one  known  whose  erup- 
tions are  continued  and  uninterrupted.  Tho  island  is, 
in  fact,  merely  a  single  mountain,  whose  base  is  about 
nine  miles  in  circumference.  The  crater  is  supposed 
to  have  been  anciently  situated  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  ;  it  is  now  on  the  aide.  From  various  tea- 
imonies  collected  by  Spallamani,  he  concludes  that 
he  volcano  has  burned  for  more  than  a  century  where 
It  now  does,  without  any  sensible  change  in  its  situa- 
tion. The  same  writer  is  of  opinion  that  the  material 
origin  and  increase  of  Siromboli  is  to  be  attributed 
to  porphyry,  which,  melted  by  subterraneous  confla- 
grations, and  rarefied  by  elastic  gaseous  substances, 
arose  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and,  extending  itself 
on  the  aides  in  lava  and  scoria,  has  formed  an  island 
of  its  present  size.  The  earliest  eruptions  of  Strom- 
boll,  authenticated  by  historical  account*,  are  prior 
to  the  Chriatian  era  by  about  290  years,  the  date  of 
the  reign  of  Agathocles  of  Syracuse.  (Sckol.  ad 
Apoll  Rkod,  4,  761.)  It  burned,  likewise,  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  After  this  latter  pe- 
riod, a  long  auccession  of  ages  ensued,  during  which, 
from  the  want  of  historical  documents,  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  state  of  Stromboli.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
we  sgsin  know  that  it  ejected  fire,  which  it  has  con- 
tinued to  do  to  the  present  time  The  ancients  made 
this  island  the  residence  of  ,f5olus,  monarch  of  the 
winds  ;  and  Pliny  gives  us  the  germc  of  the  whole  fa- 
ble when  he  atates  that  the  inhabitants  could  tell  three 
days  beforehand,  from  the  smoke  of  tho  volcano,  what 
winds  were  going  to  blow.  (P/i.v,  3.  8  )— Strongyle 
was  inhabited  aa  early  as  the  days  of  Thucydidrs. 
About  twenty-fivo  years  ago,  Stromboli  did  not  cdn- 
tain  more  than  two  hur.dr:d  inhabitants ;  but  at  pres- 
ent more  than  two  thousand  are  collected  in  a  single 
town  {Manntrt,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p.  465  —  Mai- 
te-Brun.  vol  7,  p  750.) 

Stroph  Xdks,  small  islands  off  the  coast  of  Eli.«, 
in  the  Ionian  Sea.  They  wore  two  in  number,  and, 
according  to  Slrabo,  belonged  to  the  territory  of  Cypa- 
rissa.  (Strab.,  359.)  They  were  first  called  Plota, 
but  took  their  name  of  Strophades  from  the  circum- 
stance of  Zelea  and  Calais,  the  sons  of  Boreas,  having 
returned  from  thence  (orpi^u,  "  to  turn")  after  they 
bad  driven  the  Harpies  thither  from  the  table  of  Phin- 
•ue.  (Apoll.  Rkod.,  2,  295.)  According  to  the  scho- 
liast, however,  the  islands  w«re  ao  cal'ed  because  the 


sons  of  Boreas  turned  to  Jupiter  iEncews,  < 
tar  stood  on  a  promontory  of  Cephallenia,  and  sib 
plicated  him  for  awl  to  overtake  the  Harpies.  (Bcyae 
ad  ApoUod ,  1,  7,  21  ) — These  islands  are  known  n 
navigators  at  the  present  day  under  the  name  of  Srn 
tali.    (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  voL  3,  p.  itl.\ 

STRornlcs,  I.  a  king  of  Pbocis.  He  roamed  a  sif- 
ter of  Agamemnon,  by  whom  he  had  Pj lades,  cele- 
brated for  his  friendship  witL  Orestes.  After  the 
murder  of  Agamemnon  4>y  Clytemnestra  and  £gis- 
thus,  the  king  of  P  hoc  is  educated  at  his  own  boose, 
with  the  greatest  care,  his  nephew,  whom  Electra  bad 
secretly  removed  from  the  dagger  of  his  mother  and 
her  adulterer.  (Pausan  ,  2,  29. — Hygin,f*b.\, 
17.)— II.  A  son  of  Py lades  by  Electra,  the  sister  ol 
Orestes. 

Strymon,  a  large  river  of  Thrace,  forming  the  bound- 
ary of  that  country  on  the  side  of  Macedonia.  (&yi, 
Peripl,  p.  27.)  It  rises  in  the  chain  of  Moont  Sco- 
mius,  and,  after  a  course  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles, 
through  the  territory  of  the  Paonians.  the  Mcdi.  Sinti, 
and  Edones,  which  were  Thracian  tribes,  falls  into  the 
gulf  to  which  it  communicated  tbe  name  of  Stryroom- 
cus,  now  Golfo  di  Contest*.  ( Strabo,  331 )  Pliny 
states,  that  the  Stryroon  had  its  source  in  Mount  Hav 
mus,  and  that  it  formed  seven  lakes  before  it  proceed- 
ed on  its  course  (4,  10).  Tbe  Strymon  pit  ;:i  ttame 
to  a  wind  which  waa  prevalent  in  "the  gulf  into  which 
that  river  discharges  itself,  and  blew  with  grrit  vio- 
lence from  the  north.  [Herod.,  8,  118  )  The  Stry- 
mon waa  also  celebrated  for  its  eels.  (Anlipk.,  if. 
At  ken  ,  7,  64.)  According  to  Locas,  the  modern 
name  of  thia  stream  is  Karatou,  or  the  "  Black  Una? 
but  some  maps  term  it  the  river  of  Orpkano,  from  a 
small  town  near  it*  mouth.  (Cramer's  Anc  Graxt, 
vol.  1,  p.  299.) 

Stvnphalis,  I.  a  region  of  Macedonia,  sooth  ot 
Oreatis,  and  annexed  to  the  former  country  upon  the 
conquest  of  that  kingdom  by  tbe  Romans.  (Lit ,  15, 
30.)— II.  Palua,  a  lake  of  Arcadia,  near  the  towr  of 
Stymphalus,  and  once  the  fablod  haunt  of  birds,  thence 
called  Stymphalidcs.  {ApoUod.,  2,  5,  6. — Sckol.  td 
Apoll.  Rkod.,  2,  1054.)  Pausanias  imagines  tint  these 
came  from  Arabia,  as  there  existed  some  of  the  same 
name  in  that  country  (8,  22)  The  Stymphalidcs, 
confounded  by  others  with  the  Harpies,  are  said  to  feed 
oo  human  flesh,  and  were  fabled  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  Hercules.  The  Stymphalian  lake  was  sup- 
posed to  communicate  with  tbe  Erasinus,  a  small  river 
ofArgolis.  (Hcrod.B,  76.— Sfrafa, 371.)  Tbe  Em- 
peror Hadrian  caused  water  to  be  conveyed  from  i 
fountain  in  the  Stymphalian  territory  to  Consul. 
(Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  309 ) 

Stymphalus,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  northeast  of  Or- 
chomcniis,  and  near  the  confines  of  Achaia.  In  the 
time  of  Pausanias  it  was  annexed  to  Argolis  by  tht 
voluntary  choice  of  its  inbabitanta  ;  but  it  was  an  Ar- 
cadian town  at  the  epoch  of  the  Trojan  war,  baring 
been  founded,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  eocntry, 
long  before  that  period  by  Stymphalus.  a  descendant 
of  Areas  (Pautan  ,  8,  22  )  Its  antiquity  is  also  at- 
tested by  Pindar,  who  calls  it  the  mother  of  Arcadia 
(Olymp.,  6,  167.)  The  remains  of  Stymphalus  ire 
about  an  hour  to  the  west-southwest  of  Zarekt,  and 
stand  upon  a  rocky  eminence  rising  from  tbe  nortbeas! 
aide  of  the  lake.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p 
309  ) 

Styx,  I.  a  daughter  of  Oceanns  and  Tethvs.  Sht 
married  Pallas,  by  whom  she  had  Victory,  Strength, 
Luck  (ZryXoc  —  Heyne  ad  ApoUod  ,  1,  2,  4.  not.  cnt  \ 
and  Violence.  (ApoUod.,  I.  e.)—ll.  A  celebrated  tor 
rent  in  Arcadia,  which  precipitated  itself  over  a  rocky 
height  in  the  vicinity  of  Nonacris,  to  join  the  nm 
Crathis.  The  waters  of  the  Styx  were  said  to  be  pot 
aonous,  and  to  possess  the  property  of  dissolving  met 
ala  and  other  hard  substances  exposed  to  the:.'  ectiok 
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Phft  only  thing 'in  which  it  could  be  kept  was  a  mule's 
aoof;  every  other  kind  of  vessel  split  immediately  on 
receiving  it.    Hence,  say  the  ancient  writers,  it  was 
hi  a  mule's  hoof  that  some  of  this  water  was  sent  to 
Asia  by  Antipater,  for  the  purpose  of  poisoning  Alex- 
ander.   (Plin.,  30, 53  —  Man,  H.  A.,  10,  40.—  Jus- 
tin, 12,  14.—  Quiut.  Curt.,  10,  10,  25.  —  Senec., 
Qucest.  Nat.,  3,  25.— Ft/rur.,  8,  3. — Varro,  ap.  Soltn  , 
c.  7.)    Herodotus  relates  that  Cleomenes,  king  of 
Sparta,  assembled  in  this  quarter  the  Arcadian  chiefs 
whom  he  had  united  in  a  plot  against  that  city,  and 
made  them  swear  by  this  "  infernal"  stream  that  they 
would  persevere  in  their  resolutions.    The  historian 
describes  the  Nonacrian  Stvx  as  a  scanty  rill,  distilling 
from  the  rock,  and  falling  into  a  hollow  basin  surround- 
ed by  a  wall  (6,  75).    Pausanias,  however,  represents 
the  Styx  as  falling  from  one  of  the  most  elevated  sum- 
mits that  he  had  ever  seen  (8.  17,  5),  and  this  state- 
ment agrees  with  tho  accounts  of  modern  travellers. 
( Von  Stackclberg,  La  Grece,  Vue*  piUorctquet,  dec, 
livrai*.  xvii.,  Paris,  1831. — Pouqueville,  Voyage  de 
la  Greet,  vol.  5,  p.  458.)    On  comparing  the  language 
of  Herodotus  with  that  of  Pausanias  in  another  pat- 
sage. (8,  18.  2),  it  would  appear  that  the  historian 
nerely  speaks  of  the  Styx  after  it  has  descended  from 
the  mountain-height.    The  modern  name  of  the  Styx 
is  Mavronero,  or  "  Black  Water,"  an  appellation  de- 
rived from  the  dark  colour  of  the  rocks  over  which  it 
flows.    (Von  Stackclberg,  I.  e. — Pouqueville,  I.  e.) 
Various  etymologies  arc  assigned  for  the  ancient-name. 
Servius  derivea  it  from  the  hateful  and  gloomy  nature 
of  the  atream  (oto  tov  orvytoov. — Sen.  ad  Virg., 
JEn.,  6.  133).    According  to  another  account,  when 
Ceres,  in  the  course  of  ber  wandering  to  recover  her 
lost  daughter,  was  pursued  by  Neptune,  and  compelled 
to  change  herself  into  a  mare,  she  came  to  this  Arca- 
dian stream,  and,  having  beheld  her  altered  form  in  it, 
was  so  disgusted  at  the  sight  that  she  regarded  its  wa- 
ters with  hatred,  and  made  them  black  of  hue  (karv- 
fifcti  "t  *<i*  ri  biup  fiO.av  eiroijjoe. — Plot.,  Hephatst., 
ap.  Phot.,  cod.,  190  ;  vol.  1,  p.  148,  ed.  Bekk.). — III. 
A  fabulous  river  of  the  lower  world,  the  idea  of  which 
was  io  all  probability  borrowed  from  tho  Styx  of  Arca- 
dia.   It  was  said  to  encompass  the  lower  region  nine 
times  in  its  winding  course  (Virg.,  Georg.,  4,  480), 
and  is  described  by  the  poets  as  a  broad,  dull,  and  slug- 
gish atream  of  but  little  depth,  whence  the  expression 
"Stygian  lake"  (vEn.,6.  134),  "Stygian  fen"  (Mn., 
8,  323),  and  the  like,  so  frequently  applied  to  it.  Ac- 
cording to  the  popular  belief,  the  gods  regarded  this 
stream  with  so  much  reverence  that  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  swear  by  it,  and  deemed  such  an  oath  the 
moat  binding  in  its  nature.    (JEn.,  6,  324.)    If,  how- 
ever, any  deity  ever  violated  an  oath  thus  taken,  the 
punishment  was  believed  to  be  deprivation  of  nectar 
and  ambrosia,  and  the  loss  of  all  heavenly  privileges 
for  the  space  of  ten  whole  years.    Hesiod,  in  a  curious 
passage  of  the  Theogony,  givca  the  particulars  of  this 
punishment  very  minutely,  but  makes  it  apply  to  the 
case  of  celestial  perjury  in  general,  not  merely  to  the 
violation  of  an  oath  taken  in  the  name  of  the  infernal 
river.    According  to  the  poet,  when  any  one  of  the 
gods  is  guilty  of  perjury.  Iris  is  sent  down  to  Hsdes. 
and  brings  up  thence,  in  a  golden  vase,  some  of  the 
chilling  water  of  this  celebrated  stream.    The  offend- 
ing deity  is  compelled  tr  swallow  the  noiious  draught, 
and  thereupon  be  lies  outstretched  for  one  whole  year, 
without  sense  or  motion,  nor  partakes  of  the  nectar 
and  ambrosia.    At  the  end  of  this  year  other  troubles 
are  io  store  for  him.    For  nine  whole  years  is  he  now 
separated  from  tho  society  of  the  gods,  neither  attend- 
ing at  the  council  of  Jove  nor  partaking  of  the  banquet. 
In  the  tenth  yjar  his  punishment  ends,  and  he  is  re- 
stored  to  his  former  privileges.    (He*.,  Thtog.,  783, 
teoq. — Core /» re  Horn.,  11.,  14,  272.— Heyne,  ad  be.) 
So*  da,  /he  goddesj.  of  Pervasion,  called  Pitho 


(Tletdu)  by  the  Greeks.  Hcrmtsianax  made  ber  «*.« 
o'  the  Graces.    (Heme*.,  ap.  Pausai.,  9,  35.) 

Suastus,  a  river  of  India,  falling  into  the  Iudui 
near  the  modern  city  of  At  lock.  D'Anville  makes  the 
modern  name  t»f  the  Suastus  to  be  the  Suvat.  Man- 
nert  supposes  this  to  be  the  same  river  with  that  called 
Choaspes  by  Strabo  and  Curtius,  and  the  name  Suas- 
tus, which  is  used  by  Ptolemy  in  speaking  of  this 
stream,  to  be  an  error.  (Mannert,  Gtogr.,  vol.  5,  pt. 
1,  n.  30.) 

bi'BLtcics  Pons,  the  most  ancient,  and  also  the 
first  in  order,  if  we  ascend  the  river,  of  all  the  bridge! 
thrown  over  the  Tiber  at  Rome.  It  was  called  Sub- 
liciua  because  constructed  of  wood,  and  resting  on 
pile*  or  stakes  (tublica.  —  Fest  ,  s.  v.  Subliau*). 
This  bridge  was  built  by  Ancus  Marcius  (Liv.,  1,33), 
but  was  rendered  more  celebrated  for  the  gallant  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  defended  bv  Horatiua  Codes 
against  the  forces  of  Porsenna.  For  some  centuries 
alter,  this  bridge  was,  through  motives  of  religious  feel- 
ing, kept  constantly  in  repair  with  the  same  materials 
of  which  it  bad  been  originally  framed,  without  the  ad- 
dition of  a  single  nail  for  the  purpose.  This  contin- 
ued, as  we  learn  from  Dio  Cassius  (50,  9),  till  towards 
the  end  of  the  republic,  when  it  was  rebuilt  of  stone 
by  the  censor  Paulus  ^Emilius  Lepidus.  (Ptut.,  Vtt. 
Num.)  Julius  Cspitolinus  states  (c  8)  that  it  was 
repaired  by  Antoninus  Pius  in  marble.  (Cramer** 
Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  467.) 

Subcrra,  one  of  the  roost  populous  and  busy  parts 
of  ancient  Home.  If,  however,  the  Suburra  waa  one 
of  the  most  frequented  parte  of  Rome,  it  was  also  the 
most  profligate.  (Properl.,  4,  7,  15,  tea. — Horat., 
Epod.,  6,  57.—  Martial,  6,  66.)  The  term  Suburra 
is  sometimes  usod  synonymously  with  thsl  of  Rome, 
especially  by  Juvenal.  (Sat ,  3,  5  —  lb.,  10,  165.) 
Julius.  Cesar  is  said  to  have  first  lived  in  this  part  of 
Roue,  and  in  rather  an  humble  dwelling.  (Sueton.t 
Vit.  Jul.,  46.)  Varro  gives  various  etymologies  fof 
the  name  (L.  L  ,  4,  8),  but  they  all  appear  unsatisfac- 
tory.   (  Cramer''*  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  369.) 

Sucbo,  I.  now  Xuear,  a  river  of  Hispania  Tamv 
conensis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Contestant.  It  rises  in 
Mount  Idubeda,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean. 
(Mela,  2,  6. — Plin.,  3,  3.) — II.  A  city  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Edetani,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Sucro.  It  lay  between  Carthago 
Nova  and  the  river  Iberus.  It  was  in  ruins  as  early  as 
the  days  of  Pliny.  The  modern  Cvllera  marks  its 
site.    (Plin.,  3,  *.— !•».,  28,  26.— Id.,  29,  19.) 

Soessa,  I.  Pometu,  an  ancient  Volscian  city,  the 
site  of  which  must  ever  remain  a  matter  of  mere  con- 
jecture. It  appears  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Pomptinss  Psludes,  to  which  it  gave  name. 
This  town  waa  taken  and  sacked  by  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus,  and  the  booty  is  said  to  have  furnished  him 
with  the  means  for  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Capi- 
tol. (Liv.,  1,  53.)  It  was  again,  at  a  later  period, 
taken  and  sacked  by  the  consul  Servilius,  and  from 
that  period  wo  lose  all  traces  of  it  in  history.  Suessa 
Pometia  was  a  colony  of  Alba,  according  to  Dionysius 
(1,  4) and  Virgil  (iEn.,6,  773  —Cramer'*  Anc.  Inly 
vol.  2,  p.  95.  *eq.).— II.  Aorunca,  the  cspitsl  of  the 
Aurunci.    (Vid.  Aurunci.) 

Subssionrs,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica,  between 
the  Remi,  Veromandui,  Vadocasses,  Meldi,  and  Cata- 
launi.  Their  capital,  Augusta,  afterward  Suesaiones, 
now  Soissons,  stands  on  Oxons.  now  the  Ai*n*. 
They  were  subdued  by  Csjsar.  (Cat.,  B.  G.,  8,  6.  • 
Liv.,  Epit.,  104—  Pirn.,  4,  17.) 

SurroNioa,  I.  C.  Paulinus,  s  Roman  commander, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  made  war  upon  the 
Mauri,  and  was  the  first  Roman  general  that  crossed 
Mount  Atlas  with  an  army.  He  commanded  subse- 
quently in  Britain,  and  there  crushed  a  dangerous  re 
bellion.    He  wrote  an  account  of  his  campaign  in  Af 
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rtea  — II.  Tranquility,  a  Roman  historian,  born  about 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  II is  father, 
Suetomut  Lenis,  waa  tribune  of  the  thirteenth  legion 
in  the  war  of  Otho.  The  »on  followed  at  Rome  the 
profession  of  a  grammarian  and  rhetorician.  He  be- 
came intimately  acquainted  with  the  younger  Pliny, 
who  recommended  bun  to  Trajan,  and  procured  for  him 
the  office  of  tribune,  and  the  Ju*  trtum  hbtrorum, 
though  he  had,  in  fact,  no  issue  Under  the  Emperor 
Hainan  he  waa  appointed  private  secretary  (Magttter 
Ep>$tolarum),  but  was  degraded  from  this  post  for 
having  been  wanting  in  respect  to  the  Empress  S  a  bi- 
ns. The  year  of  his  death  is  not  known — The  prin- 
cipal work  that  remains  to  us  of  Suetonius  is  Lis  Bi- 
ography of  the  first  twclvo  Caesars.  In  aome  manu- 
scripts these  lives  are  divided  into  eight  books,  an  ar- 
aaii^einent  most  probably  made  by  the  copyists.  The 
object  of  Suetonius  was  not  so  much  to  give  a  history 
of  the  political  and  military  events  that  occurred  during 
the  reign  of  each  of  these  princes,  as  to  delineate  their 
private  characters,  their  virtues  and  vices,  in  a  word, 
the  whole  of  their  private  life.    His  narratives  do  not 


follow  a  chroiiu!ot 


order :  the  division  is  rather  one 


resulting  directly  from  the  subject  msttcr ;  aa,  for  ex- 
ample, the  birth  of  each  emperor,  his  manner  of  life, 
occupations,  amusements,  &c.  Suetonius  traces  his 
characters  with  remarkable  fidelity,  and,  according  to 
St.  Jerome,  with  the  same  freedom  with  which  they 
lived;  "part  libertate  ac  ipsi  vixerunt"  Like  Plu- 
tarch, he  seems  to  have  collected  his  materials  from 
several  very  different  authoritiea  ;  but  he  had  one 
great  advantage  over  the  Greek  biographer  in  the  su- 
perior knowledge  which  he  naturally  possessed  of  the 
laws  and  usages  of  the  Romans  ;  so  that  on  those  sub- 
jects his  testimony  is  much  more  trustworthy  We 
do  not  see  any  grounda  for  the  charge  of  malignity 
which  has  been  sometimes  brought  against  him ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  appears  to  have  recorded  the  virtues 
and  vicea  of  the  Ca*sars  with  great  impartiality  ;  and 
certainly  it  is  no*,  the  fault  of  Suetonius  if  their  vices 
aeem  to  preponderate.  He  merely  gives  a  plain  and 
candid  account  of  facts,  many  of  them  otherwise  un- 
known, but  of  the  greatest  importance  for  history. 
Hia  style  is  simple,  concise,  and  correct,  without  either 
ornament  or  affectation.— Besides  these  biographies, 
we  have  from  the  pen  of  Suetonius  an  account  of  dis- 
tinguished grammarians,  and  a  fragment  of  a  similar 
work  on  celebrated  rhetoricians.  To  him  also  are  as- 
cribed lives  of  Terence,  Horace,  Lucan,  Pliny  the 
elder,  Juvenal,  and  Peraiua.  These  are  probably  sup- 
posititious. Suetonius  wrote  also  other  works,  on  the 
Schools  of  the  Greeks,  on  Rome  and  its  institutions, 
a  genealogy  of  Roman  families,  Ac  ,  but  these  are  alt 
tost. — The  beat  editions  of  Suetonius  arc,  that  of  Pi- 
isc us,  Leotard.,  1714,  2  vols.  8vo ;  that  of  Oudendorp, 
L.  Bat.,  1751,  2  vols.  8vo  ;  that  of  Ernesti,  Lipt., 
1775,  2  vols.  8vo ;  but  particularly  that  of  Crusius, 
Lipt  ,  1816-18,  3  vols.  8vo.  (SchSU,  Hist.  Lit. 
Rom.,  vol.  2,  p.  387  ) 

Subvi,  a  powerful  people  of  Germany,  consisting 
of  many  tribea.  and  inhabiting  the  eastern  section  of 
the  country,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Sinus  Codanus. 
Among  the  aeparate  tribea  composing  this  nation, 
Ptolemy  enumerates  the  Langobardi,  Sernnones,  and 
Angli.  The  Catti,  Marcomanni,  Ubii,  Sygambri,  dec, 
were  often  included  under  the  same  general  appella- 
tion. In  process  of  time,  the  names  of  the  several 
tribes  became  gradually  more  prevalent,  that  of  Suevi 
less  and  leas  frequent,  until  the  term  became  fixed  as 
a  designation  of  those  that  had  aettled  in  what,  at  the 
present  day,  ia  denominated  Suabia.  (Cas.,  B.  G., 
4,  1,  seqq.  —  Tac.,  Germ.,  38,  45.  —  Pliny,  4.  14  — 
Pertz.,  Mon.  Germ.  Hut.,  1,  100,  283,  519.)  Lu- 
can calls  them  Flavi,  from  their  having,  in  general, 
reddish  hair,  which  their  name  ia  likewise  said  to  sig- 
oify.  (Lucan,  2,  51.) 
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StriDaa,  a  Greek  lexicographer,  of  whom  so  btUt 
is  known  that  some  have  doubled  whether  a  penor.  a| 
this  name  ever  existed.  His  name,  however,  is  found 
in  all  the  MSS.  of  his  Lexicon,  and  ia  often  mentioned 
by  Eustathius  in  his  commentary  on  Homer  He 
seems  to  have  flourished  between  900  and  1025  A  D. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  Lexicon  compiled  from  vanoot 
authors.  It  differs  essentially  from  other  works  of 
this  kind,  in  giving  not  only  the  explanation  of  words, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  an  historical  notice  of  the  most 
celebrated  authors,  and  extracts  from  their  works. 
On  account  of  the  peculiar  uniformity  of  style  which 
prevails  in  the  biographical  notices,  it  has  been  coo 
jectured  that  Suidas  borrowed  them  all  from  tone 
Onomajticon  ;  and,  from  an  expression  which  he  him- 
self u*c»  in  the  article  Hcsychtus,  aome  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  a  work  of  the  latter  furnished  him  with 
his  ch.ef  materials  In  making  his  compilation,  how- 
ever, Suidas  has  shown  great  negligence,  and  «  total 
want  of  judgment  and  critical  talent.  He  otei  from 
vitiated  and  corrupt  readings ;  he  confounds  individ- 
uals arid  authors  ;  and  oftentimes  his  citations  do  not 
ptove  what  he  intends.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Ibe 
carelessness  of  copyists  may  not  have  been  the  cause 
of  many  of  these  errors.  Notwithstanding  its  errors 
and  imperfections,  it  is  a  very  useful  book,  and  a  store- 
house of  alt  sorts  of  erudition.  It  furnishes  in  ac- 
count of  poets,  orators,  historians,  Ac.,  %\ith  many 
passages  from  ancient  authors  »  hose  works  are  lost. 
The  best  edition,  until  of  late,  used  to  be  that  of  Ras- 
ter, Cantab  ,  1705,  3  vols  fol.  In  1834,  however, 
a  new  edition  of  Kuster's  work  appeared  from  tht 


Clarendon  press,  Oxford,  in  2  vol*. 


Gaisford, 


which  is  in  every  respect  far  superior  to  the  former. 
In  the  same  year,  Bernhardy,  a  German  scholar,  com- 
menced re-editing  Gaisford's  labours,  in  the  4to  form, 
at  the  Haltc  press  Thia  latter  work  is  still  in  a  course 
of  publication.  (Hoffmann,  Lex  Bibltograpk.,  vol.  3, 
p.  650. — Sch'611,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  089 ) 

Suio.nes,  a  people  of  Scandinavia,  famed  for  their 
skill  in  navigation  as  oarly  as  the  days  of*  Tacifu* 
(Germ.,  44).  They  were  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
what  is  now  called  Stceden,  which  country  in  early 
times  was  called  Sviar.  From  them  Sweden,  in  the 
middle  ages,  received  the  appellation  of  Sveonland  and 
Suconia.  (Bischoff  und  Moller,  Wortrrb  ier  Gcogr., 
p.  935  ) 

StiLua.     Vid.  Sylla. 

Sclmo,  I.  a  city  of  Latium,  which  stood  on  tht 
site  of  the  modern  Sermnnetta  Yecchta.  It  mutt  not 
be  confounded  with  the  place  of  the  same  name  silo 
ated  among  the  Peligni.  Virgil  probably  alludes  to  it 
when  he  gives  the  name  of  Sulmo  to  a  Latin  warrior. 
(£n.,  10,  517.)  In  Pliny's  time  no  vestige  of  it  re- 
mained.—II.  A  city  of  the  Peligni,  about  seven  miles 
southeast  of  Corfinium,  now  Sulmone.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Ovid,  who  has  made  us  acquainted  with 
that  fact  in  more  than  one  passage.  Tho  improbable 
story  of  its  having  been  founded  by  Solymus,  t 
Phrygian,  one  of  the  companions  of  -Eneas,  whicl 
we  find  in  the  same  poet  (Fast ,  4,  79),  is  re-echoed 
by  Silius  Italicus  (9,  76)  We  learn  from  Floras  (3, 
21)  that  thia  city  was  exposed  to  all  tho  vengeance  at 
Sylla  for  having  been  attached  to  the  cause  of  M an- 
us. It  was  not,  however,  destroyed  by  that  general, 
aince  we  soon  after  hear  of  iu  having  fallen  into  the 
handa  of  Csesar,  together  with  Corfinium.  (R'H. 
Civ.,  1,  16.)  Fronltnus  stales  that  it  was  a  Roman 
colony.    (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  334.) 

Si'LPiTia,  a  poetess  in  the  time  of  Doraitian,  who 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  banishment  of  tho  philosophers 
by  that  emperor.  We  have  remaining  a  Satire  ia 
aoventy  vcrsea,  entitled  "  De  edicto  Domitiani,  f*f 
Pktlotophos  urbe  ejeeerit."  It  is  found  in  many  edi 
tions  of  Persius  and  Juvenal,  and  even  of  Aosonms 
Thia  ia  tuppoeed  to  be,  in  fact,  the  production  of  Sol 
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pftia  {Mhr,  Gesck.  Rbm.  Lit.,  p.  181.)  The  Sul- 
pilia  here  alluded  to  must  not  be  confounded  with 
another  in  the  time  of  Tibullua.  To  the  latter  are  as- 
cribed  by  some  critics  a  portion  of  the  elegies  in  the 
fourth  book  of  Tibullua,  namely,  from  the  2d  to  the 
12th  inclusive.  (Bar the,  Advert.,  59,  16. — Brouck- 
Kmm.  ad  Tibull.,  p.  384  ) 

Solpitia  Lax,  I.  Mtlitaris,  by  P.  Sulpitiua,  the  trib- 
une, A  U  G.  665.  It  ordained  that  the  prosecution 
of  the  M ilhradatic  war  should  be  taken  from  Sylla  and 
Tested  in  Marius. — II.  Another,  it  Senatu,  by  Serviua 
Sulpitiua,  the  tribune,  A.U.C.  665.  It  required  that 
no  senator  should  contract  a  debt  over  2600  denarii . 
($300). — III.  Another,  de  Civitate,  by  P.  Sulpitiua, 
the  tribune,  A.U.C.  665.  That  the  Italian  allies* 
who  had  obtained  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  had 
been  formed  into  eight  new  tribes,  abould  be  distribu- 
ted throughout  the  thirty-five  old  tribes  ;  and  also  that 
the  manumitted  slaves,  who  used  formerly  to  vote  only 
in  the  four  city  tribes,  might  vote  in  all  the  tribes. 

SuLriTU  Gkns,  a  distinguished  patrician  family  at 
Rome,  the  two  principal  branches  of  which  were  the 
Camerini  and  Galbss. 

SulpitIus,  I.  Servius  Sulpitiua  Rufua,  a  distin- 
guished patrician,  brother-in-law  of  C.  Licinius  Stolo. 
He  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  talents  and  virtues, 
and  filled  many  important  offices  in  the  state.  Sul- 
pitiua was  four  times  military  tribune  with  consular 
power  ;  the  last  of  these  times  in  400  B.C. — II.  Ser- 
viua Sulpitius  Pcticus,  was  consul  B.C.  362,  with  Li- 
cinius Stolo.  Scenic  exhibitions  are  said  to  have 
been  first  given  during  this  year,  and  it  was  during 
this  same  year  that  Sulpitius  drove  a  nail  into  the 
side  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  account  of  the  ceas- 
ing of  a  pestilence. — III.  Publiua  Sulpitiua  Saverio, 
was  consul  B.C.  279,  with  P.  Dceius  Mua,  and  de- 
feated Pyrrhus  at  Asculum. — IV.  Servius  Sulpitius 
Galba.  (Vid.  Galba  II.  and  III.) — V.  Caiua  Sulpitius 
Galius.  ( Vtd.  Gallus  I.>— VI.  Publiua  Sulpitiua,  a  trib- 
une of  the  commons  in  122  B.C.,  and  a  person  of 
most  turbulent  character.  Aa  a  partisan  of  Marius, 
be  brought  forward  a  law  to  deprive  Sylla  of  the 
charge  of  the  war  against  Mithradatcs,  and  to  vest  it  in 
M&rius.  Ho  also  proposed  another  law  respecting  the 
Italian  allies.  (Kid.  Sulpitia  Lex  III.)  While  these 
matters  were  pending,  he  paraded  the  streets,  sur- 
rounded by  armed  bands,  and  a  set  of  ruffians  whom 
he  called  his  anti-senate  :  the  Italians  also  streamed 
in  extraordinary  numbers  to  the  city,  to  await  the  paa- 
aajjc  of  the  law  in  which  tbey  were  interested.  On 
their  first  insertion  into  the  register  of  citizens,  eight 
new  tribes  had  been  created  for  them,  whose  suffrages 
were  only  then  demanded  when  the  old  fivc-and- thirty 
gave  no  decision.  Sulpitius  now  proposed  by  his  low 
to  distribute  them  throughout  all  the  tribes.  Koine 
became  thereupon  a  scene  of  confusion  and  riot ; 
both  parties,  the  old  citizens  and  the  Italians,  fought 
with  sticks  and  clubs  in  the  streets  and  forum  ;  and 
the  law  was  near  being  passed  by  force,  when  Sylla, 
who  remained  at  Borne,  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
senatorial  party.  The  senate  was  assembled  in  the 
temple  of  Castor,  and  regularly  besieged  by  the  peo- 
ple because  it  had  caused  to  be  announced  the  meas- 
ure usual  in  extreme  confuaion  of  an  interruption  of 
all  public  business.  In  the  tumuli  that  arose,  Sylla's 
son-in-law  was  alain ;  his  collesgue  escaped  the 
hands  of  the  mob  with  difficulty  ;  and  Sylla  himself, 
to  save  his  life,  was  compelled  to  take  off  the  restric- 
tion upon  public  business  merely  to  be  let  out  of  the 
city.  He  betook  himself  to  bis  army,  while  Sulpitius 
earned  his  law,  and  the  appointment  also  of  Marius  in 
Sylla'a  stead,  aa  commander-in-chief  against  Milbra- 
dates.  Sylla  now  inarched  upon  Rome,  and  the  city 
was  stormed  like  a  hostile  town.  Sulpitius  the  trib- 
nne  perished,  a  price  having  been  set  upon  his  head, 


VII.  Serviua  Sulpitiua  Rufua,  a  contempoiary  and 
friend  of  Cicero's,  and  one  of  the  most  rmineut  law* 
yers  of  his  time.  He  had  been  a  pupil,  in  judicial 
studies,  of  F.  Balbus  and  C.  Aquiliua  Gallua.  Ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Cicero,  Sulpitius  was  the 
first  that  gave  a  scientific  form  to  Roman  jurispru- 
dence ;  in  other  words,  he  carried  it  back  to  first 
principles.  He  was  consul  50  B.C.,  with  M.  Mar- 
cel lus.  Of  his  legal  writings  (Rcprchcnsa  M.  Scct- 
so/tf  capita  ;  De  tatandis  saeris ;  De  dote,  dec), 
and  also  of  his  speeches,  nothing  remains.  (Consult 
Otto,  "de  VUa,  studtts,  script  is,  et  konorikus  Sfv.  S. 
Rufi,"  Traj.  ad  Rken.,  1737 ) — VIII.  C.  Sulpitiua 
Apollinaris,  a  native  of  Carthage,  and  grammarian, 
flourished  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines.  We  have 
nothing  from  him  relative  to  the  branch  of  knowledge 
which  be  professed  to  teach.  The  verses,  however, 
that  are  found  at  the  commencement  of  Terence's 
plays,  aa  arguments  to  the  respective  pieces,  are  sup- 
posed to  bo  his.  We  have  also  an  epigram  of  his  on 
the  order  which  Virgil  gave  to  burn  the  iEneid. 
(Burmann,  Anthol.  hat.,  vol.  1,  p.  352. -.  jScAoI/, 
Hut.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  3,  p.  308.)— IX.  Sulpitius  Se- 
ver us,  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  born  about  363  A.D., 
in  Aquilania.  We  have  from  him  a  sacred  history 
(Historia  Sacra),  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
A.D.  410  ;  a  Life  of  St.  Martin  of  Toura,  and  some 
dialogues  and  loiters.  The  latest  edition  of  his  united 
works  is  that  of  Prato,  Verona,  1741-5,  2  vols.  4  to. 

SuhmaNvs,  an  Etrurian  deity,  whose  worship  was 
adopted,  probably  very  early,  at  Rome.  A  temple 
was  erected  to  htm  at  the  Circua  Maximus  it;  the  lime 
of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  (Ovid,  Fast.,  6,  731),  and  his 
earlhen  slatuc  stood  on  the  top  of  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter on  the  Capitol.  (Cic.,  Lhv.,  1,  10.)  Nocturnal 
lightnings  were  ascribed  to  Summanus,  as  diurnal  ones 
were  to  Jupiter  (Flin.,  2,  53. — August.,  Civ.  D ,  4, 
23) ;  and  when  treea  had  been  struck  with  lightning, 
the  Fratrts  ArvaJcs  sacrificed  to  him  black  wethers. 
(Gruter,  Jnscrip.,  p.  121.)  He  may,  therefore,  have 
been  only  a  god  of  the  night ;  but  we  are,  assured  that 
he  was  Pluto  and  Dispiter.  (Mart.,  Capell.,  2,  40. — 
Arnob.,  adv.  Gent.,  37.)  Varro  joins  him  with  Vul- 
ranus,  aa  one  of  the  gods  worshipped  by  the  Sabine 
Tatiua.  (L.  L.,  4,  p.  22.)  Aa  his  Roman  name 
I  was  probably  a  translation,  the  usual  derivation  of  it, 
Summits  Maw  urn,  is  perhaps  founded  on  truth.  His 
festival,  the  Summanaiia,  was  on  the  20th  of  June, 
when  cakes  shaped  liko  a  wheel  were  offered  to  him 
{Kcightley's  Mythology,  p.  530,  stq.) 

Sunium,  a  celebrated  promontory  of  Attica,  forming 
the  extreme  point  of  that  province  towards  the  south. 
Near  the  promontory  stood  the  town  of  the  same  name, 
with  a  harbour.  (Pausan.,  I,  1.)  Sunium  was  held 
especially  sacred  to  Minerva  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Homer  {Od.,  3,  278),  and  here  the  goddess  had  a 
beautiful  temple,  whence  her  appellation  of  Sunias. 
The  promontory  of  Sunium  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
Grecian  history.  Herodotus,  in  one  place  (4,  99), 
calls  it  the  Sumac  angle  (rev  yovvbv  tqv  Iowiokov). 
Thucydidos  reports  thai  it  was  fortified  by  the  Athe- 
nians after  the  Sicilian  expedition,  to  protect  their 
vessels  which  conveyed  corn  from  Eubcea,  and  were, 
conaequently,  obliged  to  double  the  promontory  (8,4). 
— Travellers  who  have  visited  Sunium  inform  us  that 
this  edifice  was  originally  decorated  with  six  columns 
in  front,  and  probably  thirteen  on  each  side.  Spohn  re- 
ports, that  in  his  lime  nineteen  columns  wcro  still 
standing.  The  whole  edifice  was  of  white  marble, 
and  of  the  most  perfect  architecture. — According  to 
Hobhouse  (v  il.  1,  p.  342,  Am.  ed.),  nine  columns, 
without  ihcir  entablatures,  front  the  sea,  in  a  line  from 
west-northwest  to  east-southesst;  ihrce  are  stand- 
ing on  the  side  towards  the  land,  on  the  north ;  and 
two,  with  a  pilaster,  next  to  the  corner  one  of  lbs 
northern  columns,  towards  the  sea  on  the  east ;  and 
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H0tr  is  a  sot.tary  on  .•  on  (be  southeastern  aide.  Tnia 
laat  haa  obtained  for  the  promontory  tbe  name  of  Cape 
Volontu,  or  /A«  Cape  of  Ike  Column.  Tbe  whiteness 
of  tbe  marble  haa  been  preserved  probably  by  tbe  sea- 
vapour,  in  the  aainc  manner  aa  Trajan'a  triumphal 
arch  at  Ancona.  The  rock  on  which  the  columns 
atand  is  precipitoua,  but  nut  inaccessible,  nor  very 
high  It  bears,  according  to  Hobhouae,  a  atroog  re- 
semblance to  the  picture  in  Faleoner'a  "Shipwreck  ;" 
but  the  view  given  in  Anacharaia  placca  the  temple 
juet  in  the  wrong  poaition.  Sumum  waa  considered 
by  the  Athenians  an  important  poat,  and  aa  much  ■ 
town  aa  the  Pirapua,  hut  could  not  have  been  very 
large,  nco3rding  to  Hobhouae.  who  la  of  opinion  that, 
when  Kunpidea  atylea  it  the  nek  rock  of  Sumum  in 
hia  Cyclone,  he  alludes  to  the  wealth  of  the  templo, 
not  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  same  writer  justly 
considers  (he  assertion  of  Pausanies  to  be  unworthy 
of  belief,  when  he  atalea  that  the  epear  and  the  creat 
of  the  statue  of  Minerva  in  the  Acropolis  might  be 
teen  from  Sumum,  a  straight  line  of  nearly  30  milee. 
-—Sir  W.  Gell  observes  (hat  "  nothing  can  exceed 
the  beauty  of  thia  spot,  commanding  from  •  portico  of 
white  marble,  erected  in  the  happiest  period  of  Gre- 
cian art,  and  elevated  300  feet  above  the  sea,  a  proa- 
pec  t  of  the  Gulf  of  jf.gmt.  on  one  side,  and  the  vEgo- 
tn  on  the  other."  (/fin.,  p.  82  )  Dodwell  atatea  that 
"the  (cmple  is  aupportcd  on  its  northern  side  by  a 
regularly  constructed  terrace  wall,  of  which  seventeen 
UyeTs  of  stone  still  remain  The  fallen  columna  are 
scattered  about  below  the  temple,  to  which  they  form 
the  richest  foreground  The  walla  of  the  tower,  of 
which  there  are  a  few  remains,  may  be  traced  nearly 
down  to  the  port  on  the  southern  aide ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  opposite  aide,  upon  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice, was  undefended,  except  by  the  natural  ttrength 
of  the  place  and  the  aleepneaa  of  the  rock  ;  the  walls 
were  fortified  with  square  towers."  (Tour,  vol.  I,  p 
640. — Cramer" m  An'c.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  377  ) 

Soprrcm  Mati,  a  name  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  aa  sit- 
uate above  Italy.  The  name  of  Mure  Inferum  waa 
applied  for  the  opposite  reason  to  the  sea  below  Italy. 

Surexa,  a  powerful  officer  under  Orodes,  king  of 
Parthia,  and  who  had  aided  in  raising  that  monarch  to 
the  (hrone.  Ho  distinguished  himself  at  the  storming 
of  Seleucia,  and  waa  afterward  appointed  comnisiidrr 
of  the  Parthian  forcea  against  Crassna,  whom  he  over- 
threw in  the  memorable  victory  at  Charm,  and  after- 
ward entrapped  and  put  lo  death.  Surena  himself 
was  not  long  after  put  to  death  by  Orodes.  (Pint., 
Vtt  Crass  ) 

SrjRBKNTtTM,  a  city  of  Campania,  on  the  lower  shore 
of  the  Sinus  Crater,  and  near  the  Promontorium  Mi- 
nerva*. The  place  ia  reported  to  have  been  of  very 
ancient  date,  and  waa  aaid  to  have  derived  ita  name 
from  the  Sirens,  who,  aa  poets  aung,  in  daya  of  yore 
made  thia  coast  their  favourite  haunt,  and  had  a  tem- 
ple consecrated  to  them  here.  (StraA.,  247  )  Sur- 
rentum  appears  to  have  become  a  Roman  colony  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  The  wine  of  the  Surrentine 
bills  was  held  in  great  estimation  by  tbe  ancients. 
(Otid.  Met  ,  15,  709  —  Martial,  13.  110  —  Stat., 
Syh  ,  3,  6 )  Pliny,  however,  relates  that  Tiberius 
used  to  say  of  this  wine,  that  physiciana  had  agreed 
to  give  it  a  name,  but  that,  in  reality,  it  was  only  a  bet- 
ter aor  of  vinegar.  (Plsn.,  14,  16.)  The  modern 
limo  (f  Surrentum  ia  Sorrento,  and  it  ia  celebra- 
ted aa  the  birthplace  of  Tasso,  and  admired  for  tbe 
exquisite  beauty  of  its  scenery  and  the  aalubrity  of 
iU  climate.    (Cramer's  Ant.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  183.) 

Sta*  (orum),  a  celebrated  city  of  Suaiana  in  Per- 
sia, on  the  east  side  of  the  Eulssoa  or  Choaspea. 
(Herod  .  5,  52  )  The  founder,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, waa  Darius ;  whereas  Strabo  gives,  from  Grecian 
traditions,  (he  name  of  Tithonus,  the  father  of  Mem- 
non ;  and  Memnon  himself  ia  said  to  have  built  tbe 
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palace  at  Suaa,  afterward  called  Mrmjicr.tum  or  Mem 
noma.  Suaa  ilaclf  is  sometimes  called  M( nm-mn 
( Kid.  Memnon  I.)  Suaa  waa  120  aladia  in  circundei. 
ence  ;  according  to  Polyclttaa  200  stadia  ;  and  tbe  ac- 
count of  the  last-men  toned  writer,  which  Strabo  quote*, 
that  tbe  city  had  nc  wails,  deaervea  full  credit,  since, 
in  all  the  movements  of  Alexander  and  his  successors 
in  this  quarter,  it  ia  constantly  represented  as  an  ontor 
lined  city.  (Shako,  727.)  When,  therefore,  men- 
tion  ia  made  in  other  wrilera  of  walls,  we  moat  relet 
what  ia  said  to  tbe  citadel  merely.  Thia  citadel  waa 
termed  Me  mnonxum,  and  ia  represented  a?  a  place  of 
great  strength.  Alexander  found  great  treasures  here. 
{Strabo,  731.)  We  are  informed  by  Strabo  that  Suaa 
or  Suaan  meant  in  Persian  "  a  lily,"  and  that  tbe  city 
wax  so  called  from  the  abundance  of  these  flowers  that 
grew  in  the  vicinity.  Perhaps  the  appellation  may 
have  had  somewhat  more  of  an  Oriental  meaning,  and 
have  denoted  the  Idy  (i.  e.,  the  fairest)  among  ci:iea. 
— Great  difficulty  exists  in  relation  lo  tbe  site  of  Una 
ancient  place.  Mannert  declares  for  TosUr  or  Sckosck- 
ter,  and  not  for  tbe  more  northwestern  Sus ;  but 
consult  the  remarks  of  Williams  (Geography  of  An- 
cient Asia,  p  12,  setjq.).  It  was  customary  with  ti* 
kings  of  Persia  to  spend  tbe  summer  to  the  cool, 
mountainous  country  of  Ecbalana,  and  the  winter  at 
Susa,  the  climate  being  warmer  there  than  elsewhere. 

SosaiTon,  a  Greek  poet  of  Megara,  who  ia  soppoted 
by  some  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  comedy,  on  tbe 
authority  of  the  Arundel  marble.  If  the  marble,  bow 
ever,  be  correct,  by  the  term  KupuAia,  as  applied  to 
him,  we  can  understand  nothing  beyond  a  kind  of 
rough,  extemporal  farce,  performed  by  the  chorus,  ibuj 
which  Susanon  might  have  improved  tbe  Phallic  song 
His  date  may  be  inferred  to  be  about  562  B.C.  ( The- 
atre  of  the  Greeks,  3d  ed  .  p.  70,  tn  notis. — Compare 
the  remarks  of  Benlley,  Dissertation  en  PknUns,  vol. 
1,  p  249,  seqq .,  ed.  Dyce.) 

SvsiIna  or  Strata,  a  province  of  Persia,  to  tbe  east 
of  Babylonia  proper.  It  was  a  large  level  tract,  abet 
in  by  lofty  mountains  on  all  aides  but  tbe  south,  *Dd 
was  hence  exposed  to  the  hot  winds  from  this  quarter, 
while  the  cool  winds  from  the  north  were  kept  off  by 
(he  mountains.  Hence  Suaiana  waa  selected  as  tbe 
winter  residence  of  the  Persian  king,  but  Buffered 
much  from  heat  in  aummer.  Tbe  chief  rivers  were 
the  Ulcus  and  Tigria,  and,  on  the  confines  of  Persia, 
the  Oroatis.  The  modem  name  of  Suaiana  is  C hu- 
rt g  tan.  The  ancient  capital  was  Susa,  whence  lite 
appellation  of  Susisna  was  derived.    ( Vtd.  Susa.) 

So  si  dac  Pvljc,  narrow  passes  over  mountains  from 
Soeiana  into  Persia.  (Catrr..  6,  3,  17. — Consult 
Schmieder,  ad  loe ,  and  lhod  Sic.,  17,  68.) 

Svthol,  a  town  of  Numidia,  of  which  mention  is 
made  only  in  Sallust  (Belt  Jug.,  37)  and  Pruciao 
(5,  2;  vol  1,  p.  173,  erf.  Krekl).  Barbie  du  Bocage 
suspects  that  this  (own  is  (be  same  with  that  called 
Sufetala  (now  Sbaxtla)  in  the  Itin,  Ant.  The  netne 
Suthul  is  said  by  some  to  signify  "  the  town  of  eagles," 
but  with  what  authority  it  is  hard  to  say.  Geseniuo 
more  correctly  dedocea  iu  meaning  from  tbe  Hebrew, 
and  makes  it  equivalent  to  "pUntaiio"  i.  e .  settle 
ment  or  colony.    (Gesen  ,  Phorn  -Von.,  p.  427.) 

SctrTvm,  a  city  of  Etruria.  about  eight  miles  to  the 
west  of  Nepele,  and  in  a  northeastern  direction  from 
Cssre.  It  was  a  city  of  some  note,  and  was  consid- 
ered by  tbe  Romans  aa  an  important  acquisition  iat 
furtherance  of  their  designs  against  Etruria.  Ha»ii»g 
been  surprised  by  the  latter  power,  it  fell  into  thesr 
hands,  but  was  almost  immediately  recovered  by  Ca- 
rnillus  (Lie.,  6,  3.)  $utrram  waa  colonised  by  the 
Romans,  as  Velleins  Patereutus  reports,  seven  years 
after  Rome  had  been  taken  by  tbe  Gauls  (1,  14)  It 
is  now  Sutri.    (Cramer's  Ane.  July,  vol.  1,  p.  234.) 

Svloaus,  an  earlv  Greek  poet,  who,  accordvg  U 
<Elian  (V.H,  14,  21),  lived  after  Orpheus  and  M« 
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nus,  and  wai  the  first  that  sang  of  thfl  Trojan  war. 
Diogenes  Laertius  writes  the  name  Sagaris,  and  makes 
him  to  have  been  the  contemporary  and  rival  of  Ho- 
mer.   (Dtog.  Laert.,  2,  46.) 

Svaaais,  I.  a  river  of  Locania,  running  by  the  city 
of  the  same  name,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Tarenli- 
noa.  It  is  now  the  Cocktle.  Its  watera  were  said  to 
render  horses  shy.  (Slrab.,  263. — JBlian,  H.  JV.,  2, 
36.)— II.  A  celebrated  rity  of  Lucania,  on  the  Simjs 
Tareolinus,  and  near  the  confines  of  Brutlium.  It 
was  situate  between  the  rivers  Sybaria  and  Crethis, 
and  ia  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  people  of 
Tfce^ene,  not  long  after  the  aiege  of  Troy.  (Aristot., 
Poitt.,  6,  3  —Soltn.,  8.)  But  these  were  subsequently 
joined  by  a  more  numerous  colony  of  Achsmns,  under 
the  conduct  of  Iseliceus  (Slrab.,  263),  about  720  B.C. 
\Eiueb.,  Chron.,  2.)  The  rise  and  progress  of  this 
celebrated  republic  must  have  been  wonderfully  rapid. 
We  are  told  that  it  held  dominion  over  four  different 
people  and  twenty-fivo  towns ;  and  that  the  city  extend- 
ed fifty  stadia,  or  upward  of  six  miles,  along  the  Cra- 
this.  But  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms,  which  are  computed  at  300.000  by  several 
ancient  writers,  and  which  are  ssid  to  have  been  actu- 
ally brought  into  the  field,  is  so  prodigious  as  to  raise 
considerable  doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  these  state- 
ments. The  accounts  which  we  have  of  their  luxury 
and  opulence  are  not  less  extraordinary :  to  such  a 
degree,  indeed,  did  they  indulge  their  taste  for  pleas- 
ure, that  a  Sybarite  and  a  voluptuary  became  synony- 
mous terms.  Athensus,  in  particular,  dwells  on  their 
inordinate  sensuality  and  excessive  refinement.  His 
details  are  chiefly  drawn  from  Timeus,  Phylarchus, 
and  Aristotle  Among  other  particulars  which  he 
gives,  upon  the  authority  of  these  Greek  writer*,  are 
tho  following.  It  was  forbidden  by  law  to  exercise  in 
the  city  any  trade  or  craft,  the  practice  of  which  was 
attended  with  noise,  lest  tho  sleep  of  its  inhabitants 
might  be  disturbed  ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  an  edict 
was  enforced  against  the  breeding  of  cocks.  On  the 
other  hand,  great  encouragement  was  held  out  to  all 
who  should  diacover  any  new  refinement  in  luxury, 
the  profits  arising  from  which  were  secured  to  the  in- 
ventor by  patent  for  the  space  of  a  year.  Fishermen 
and  dyers  of  purple  were  specially  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  taxes  and  duties.  A  crown  of  gold  was 
awarded  to  those  who  distinguished  themselves  by 
the  sumptuousness  of  their  entertainments,  and  their 
names  were  proclaimed  by  heralds,  at  the  aolemn  festi- 
vals, as  public  benefactors.  To  these  banquets  their 
women  were  also  invited,  and  invitations  were  sent 
<hem  a  year  in  advance,  that  they  might  have  suf- 
icient  time  to  provide  themselves  with  dresses  suita- 
ble to  the  occasion.  These  were  of  the  most  costly 
description,  generally  purple  or  saffron-coloured,  and 
of  the  finest  Milesian  wool.  Dionysius  of  Syracuse, 
having  become  possessed  of  one  of  these  robes,  which 
was  esteemed  a  singular  rarity  from  its  peculiar  mag- 
nificence, eold  it  to  the  Carthaginians  for  120  talents, 
upward  of  20,000/.  When  they  retired  to  their  vil- 
las, the  roads  were  covered  with  an  awning,  and  the 
journey,  which  might  easily  have  been  accomplished 
in  one  day,  was  the  work  of  three.  Their  cellars  were 
generally  constructed  near  the  seaside,  whither  the 
wine  wss  eonveyed  from  the  country  by  means  of 
pipes.  The  Sybarites  were  also  said  to  have  invent- 
ed vapour  baths — History  has  recorded  the  name  of 
one  individual,  famed  beyond  all  his  countrymen  for 
his  effeminacy  and  sensuality.  SminJrydes,  the  son 
of  Hippocrates,  is  stated  by  Herodotus  to  have  been 
by  far  the  most  luxurious  man  that  ever  lived  (6,  127). 
It  is  reported,  that  when  he  went  to  Sicyon  as  suiter 
tc  the  daughter  of  Clisthenes,  tyrant  of  that  city,  he 
«vas  accompanied  by  a  train  of  a  thousand  cooks  and 
rowiers,  and  that  he  far  surpassed  that  prince  and  all 
ait  coutt  in  magnificence  and  splendour.    (At hen.,  12. 


3.)  But  this  prosperity  and  excess  ot  lux  ir>  wen 
not  of  long  duration  ;  and  the  fall  of  Sybaria  was  hast- 
ened with  a  rapidity  only  equalled  by  that  of  its  sud 
den  elevation.  The  events  which  led  to  this  cstss> 
trophe  are  thus  related  by  Diodorus  Siculus.  A  dem- 
ocratical  party,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Telys.  hav- 
ing gained  the  ascendancy,  expelled  five  hundred  ol 
the  principal  citixena,  who  sought  refuge  at  Crotoi  •». 
This  city,  upon  receiving  a  summons  to  give  up  th« 
fugitives  or  prepare  for  war,  by  the  advice  of  Pythag- 
oras made  choice  of  the  latter  alternative ;  and  the 
hostile  armies  met  near  the  river  Traens,  in  the  Crc~ 
toniat  territory.  The  forces  of  Crotona,  headed  bv 
the  celebrated  Milo.  amounted  to  100,000  men,  while 
those  of  Sybahs  were  triple  that  number;  the  former, 
however,  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  but  few  of 
the  Sybarites  escaped  from  the  sword  of  the  enemy  it 
the  route  which  ensued.  The  victorious  Crotomats, 
following  up  their  success,  advanced  against  Sybaris, 
and,  finding  it  in  a  defenceless  state,  totally  destroyed 
the  town  by  turning  the  watera  of  the  Crathis,  and 
thus  overwhelming  it  with  the  inundation.  This  event 
is  supposed  to  have  happened  nearly  510  years  B.C. 
(Died.  Sic,  12,  9.  —  Herod.,  6,  44.  —  Strabo,  263.) 
The  greater  part  of  the  Sybarites  who  escaped  from 
the  general  destruction  retired  to  their  colonies  on 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea ;  but  a  small  remnant  atill  ad- 
hered to  their  native  soil,  and  endeavoured,  but  in 
vain,  to  restore  their  fallen  city.  The  city  of  Thurii 
was  afterward  erected  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  (Via*. 
Thurii.) — As  Sybaris  was  utterly  destroyed,  no  ruins 
remain  to  guide  us  in  our  search  of  its  position. 
Swinburne  imagined,  however,  that  be  had  discovered 
some  vestiges  of  this  city  about  three  miles  from  the 
coast.    (Cramer' i  Ane.  holy,  vol.  2,  p.  354,  »eqq.) 

Stbaxita,  an  inhabitant  of  Sybaris.  ( K»"d.  Syba 
ris.) 

Svrnb,  now  Atruan,  a  town  of  Thebats,  on  the  ex- 
tremities of  Egypt.  Juvenal,  the  poet,  was  banished 
there  on  pretence  of  commanding  a  legion  stationed  in 
the  neighbourhood.  —  It  is  famous  for  being  the  place 
where  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  the  mcas 
ure  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth  by  Eratosthenes. 
In  this  town,  according  to  Strabo,  a  well  wss  sunk, 
which  marked  the  summer  solstice,  and  the  day  was 
known  when  the  style  of  the  sundial  cast  no  shade  at 
noon  ;  at  that  instant  the  vertical  sun  darted  his  rays 
to  the  bottom  of  the  well.  The  observations  of  the 
French  astronomers  place  Atsuan  in  24°  6'  23"  ol 
north  latitude.  If  this  was  formerly  situated  under  the 
tropic,  the  position  of  the  earth  must  be  a  little  alter- 
ed, and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  diminished.  But 
we  should  be  aware  of  the  vsgueness  of  observations 
made  by  the  ancients,  which  have  conferred  so  much 
celebrity  on  these  places.  The  phenomenon  of  the 
extinction  of  the  shadow,  whether  within  a  deep  pit  or 
round  a  perpendicular  gnomon,  is  not  confined  to  one 
exact  mathematical  position  of  the  sun,  but  is  common 
to  a  certain  extent  of  altitude,  corresponding  to  the  visi- 
ble diameter  of  that  luminary,  which  is  more  than  ball 
a  degree.  It  would  be  sufficient,  therefore,  that  the 
northern  margin  of  the  sun's  disk  should  reach  the  zen- 
ith of  Syene  on  the  day  of  the  summer  solstice,  to  abol- 
ish all  lateral  shadow  of  a  perpendiculsr  object.  Now. 
in  the  second  century,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
reckoned  from  the  observations  of  H'pparchus,  was 
23°  49'  25".  If  we  add  the  sem^iaoieler  of  the  sen, 
which  is  15'  57",  we  find  for  the  northern  margin  24°  6' 
22",  which  is  within  a  second  of  ibe  sclual  latitude  of 
Syene.  At  present,  when  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is 
23°  28',  the  northern  limb  of  the  sun  comes  no  nearer 
the  latitude  of  Syene  than  21'  3",  yet  the  shadow  is 
scarcely  perceptible.  We  have,  therefore,  no  imperi- 
ous reason  for  sdmitting  a  greater  diminution  in  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  than  that  which  is  shown  by 
real  astronomical  observation  of  the  most  authentic  an* 
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exact  kind.  That  of  the  well  of  Syer.i  is  noc  among 
the  number  of  theso  last,  and  can  give  us  no  assistance 
in  ascertaining  the  position  of  the  tropic  thirty  centu- 
ries ago,  as  some  respectable  men  of  science  seem  to 
have  believed  — Nature  presents  a  peculiar  spectacle 
srounJ  Sycue.  Here  are  the  terraces  of  reddish  gran- 
ite cf  a  particular  character,  hence  called  Syenite ;  a 
te.*m  phed  to  those  rocks  which  differ  from  granite 
ir.  coctaining  particles  of  hornblende.  These  mighty 
terraces,  shaped  into  peaks,  cross  the  bed  of  the  Nile, 
and  orei  them  the  river  rolls  majestically  its  impetu- 
ous and  foaming  waves.  Here  are  the  quarries  from 
which  the  obelisks  and  colossal  statues  of  the  Egyp- 
tian temples  were  dug.  An  obelisk,  partially  formed 
and  still  remaining  attached  lo  the  native  rock,  bears 
testimony  to  the  laborious  and  patient  efforts  of  human 
art.    (MaJu-Brun,  vol.  4,  p.  89,  trqtj..  Am.  ed.) 

Svknnksis,  a  satrap,  or,  rather,  tributary  monarch 
of  Cilicia,  when  Cyrus  the  Younger  made  war  upon 
his  brother  Artsxcrxes.  The  name  Syenncsis  appears, 
in  fact,  to  have  been  a  common  appellation  for  the  na- 
tive princes  of  this  country.  (Consult  tiahr,  ad  He- 
rod., I,  64.  —  Kruger,  ad  Xen.,  Anab.,  I,  2,  12  — 
Slanl.,  ad  Mack  ,  Pert.,  326  ) 

Sylla,  Litiob  Cornelius,  was  born  at  Rome 
AUC  616.B  C.  1 36,  in  the  consulship  of  M.  ifimilius 
Lepidus  and  C.  Hostilios  Mancinus,  four  years  before 
'he  death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus.    Sylla  was  a  patrician 

birth  :  his  father,  however,  did  nothing  to  promote 
either  tho  honour  or  the  wealth  of  his  family,  and  bis 
son  was  bom  with  no  very  flattering  prospects  either 
of  rank  or  fortune.  We  know  not  by  whom  his  edu- 
cation was  superintended  ;  but  he  acquired,  either 
from  his  instructors,  or  by  his  own  exertions  m  after 
life,  an  unusual  portion  of  knowledge  ;  and  ho  had  the 
character  of  being  very  profoundly  versed  in  the  liter- 
ature of  both  his  own  counlry  and  Greece.  ( Sallust, 
Bell.  Jug.,  96.)  But  intellectual  superiority  affords 
no  security  for  the  moral  principles  of  its  possessor  ; 
and  Sylla,  from  his  earliest  youth,  was  notorious  for 
gross  sensuality,  and  for  his  keen  enjoyment  of  low 
and  profligate  society.  He  is  said  to  have  merely  oc- 
cupied lodgings  at  Rome,  and  to  have  lived  in  a  way 
which  seems  to  have  boen  reckoned  disgraceful  to  a 
man  of  patrician  family,  and  lo  have  incurred  great  in- 
digence. For  bis  first  advancement  in  life  he  was  in- 
debted to  the  fondness  of  a  prostitute,  who  had  ac- 
quired a  large  sum  of  money,  and  left  it  all  to  him  by 
her  will ;  and  he  also  inherited  the  property  of  his 
mother-in-law,  who  regarded  him  as  her  own  son.  Syl- 
la wss  chosen  one  of  the  quvslors  A.U.C.  646,  and 
joined  the  army  of  Marius,  who  was  then  in  his  first 
consdlship,  and  carrying  on  the  war  against  Jugurtha 
in  Africa.  Here  his  services  were  of  great  impor- 
tance, since  it  was  to  him  that  Jugurtha  was  at  last  sur- 
rendered by  Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania.  Thia  latter 
circumstance  excited,  as  is  said,  the  jealousy  of  Ma- 
rius ;  but  Sylla  nevertheless  served  under  bim  as  one 
of  his  lieutenants  in  the  war  with  the  Cimbri,  where 
be  again  greatly  distinguished  himself.  Finding,  how- 
ever, the  ill  will  of  his  general  daily  increasing,  he  left 
bim,  and  served  in  the  army  of  Lutatius  Catulua,  the 
colleague  of  Marius :  and  in  this  situation,  being 
charged  witb  the  duty  of  supplying  the  soldiers  with 
provisions,  he  performed  it  so  well,  that  the  army  of 
Catulua  was  in  the  midst  of  abundance,  while  that  of 
Mann*  was  labouring  under  severe  privations.  This 
rill  farther  inflamed  the  animosity  with  which  Marius 
already  regarded  him.  For  tome  years  after  this  pe- 
riod Sylla  seems  to  have  lived  in  the  mere  enjoyment 
of  his  fsvourite  pleasures  of  intellectual  and  sensual 
excitement.  At  length.  A.U.C.  657,  be  became  a 
candidate  for  tho  office  of  pnstor,  but  without  success. 
In  the  following  year,  however,  he  was  more  fortu- 
nate, having  been  elected  to  this  same  magistracy  with- 
out the  previous  step  of  going  through  tho  office  of 
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atdile  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  exhib  Ud  on  the  occa- 
sion no  fewer  than  a  hundred  Irons  ;  the  first  time,  ir- 
is said,  that  the  male  lion  was  ever  brought  forward  is 
the  sports  of  the  circus.    (Ptin  ,  9,  16.)    On  the  ex- 
piration of  the  prsstorship  he  obtained  the  province  of 
Cilicia,  and  was  commissioned  to  replace  on  the  throi* 
Ariobarzanes,  king  of  Csppadocia,  wtK>  bad  been  late- 
ly expelled  by  Mithrsrfates.    {Pint.,  VU.  SyV/..  c  fc 
-*Ltv.,  Epit.,  70.)    This  he  easily  effected  ;  forMita- 
radales  was  not  yet  prepared  to  (icounter  the  powei 
of  Rome  ;  and  it  is  farther  mentioned  as  ■  memorials 
circumstance  in  the  life  of  Sylla,  that  while  lie  was  yet 
in  Cappadocia,  he  received  the  first  communication 
ever  made  to  any  Roman  officer  by  the  sovereign  of 
Partbia.    Arsaces,  king  of  that  country,  perceivntf 
that  the  Romans  extended  their  influence  into  his 
neighbourhood,  sent  an  embassy  to  Sylla  to  solicit 
their  alliance.    In  the  interview  between  ibe  Romas 
prauor  and  the  Pirtbtan  ambassador.  Sylls  claimed  tbe 
precedence  in  rsnk  witb  the  usual  arrogance  of  his 
countrymen  ;  and  by  this  behaviour,  in  all  probability, 
left  no  very  friendly  feeling  in  the  mind  of  Arsaces ; 
snd  rather  encouraged  than  lessened  that  j*j Jocsr  of 
the  Roman  pqwer,  which  the  Farthians  in  toe  sequel 
were  often  enabled  to  manifest  witb  more  *vcce«s  than 
any  other  nation  since  the  time  of  HannibtL    On  Syl- 
la's  return  to  Rome,  he  was  threatened  with  a  prose- 
cution on  account  of  corrupt  proceedings  in  bis  prov- 
ince ;  but  the  matter  was  never  brought  to  i  trial 
Soon  after  this  tho  Social  War  broke  out,  in  which 
Sylla  served  as  liculcnsnt  under  the  consul  Lucius  Ju- 
lius Cafsar;  and  during  this  same  contest  the  name  of 
Msrius  is  hardly  mentioned,  whereas  tbe  services  of 
Sylla  were  of  the  most  eminent  kind.    Toward*  :bs 
closo  of  this  war,  B.  C.  88,  Sylla  went  to  Roue  M 
stand  candidate  for  the  consulship  ;  and  the  prospect 
of  his  attaining  to  that  dignity  was  most  galling  lo  the 
jealousy  of  Msrius,  especially  as  a  war  with  Mithra- 
dales  now  appeared  certain  ;  and,  if  a  general  of  Sylla 't 
reputation  filled  the  office  of  consul,  his  claims  to  the 
command  of  the  army  employed  in  the  corneal  woaid 
prevail  over  all  others.   Sylla's  application  lor  tho  con- 
sulship was  a  successful  one,  and  Q.  Pomtw'ijs  was 
chosen  as  his  colleague.    Information  soon  after  was 
received  that  Mtthradates  had  attacked  and  overrun 
the  Roman  dominions  in  Asia  Minor,  and  war  waa 
therefore  declared  against  him  at  Rome ;  whemij>on 
Asia  snd  Italy  being  named  as  the  province  of  the  con- 
suls, the  latter  fell  to  the  lot  of  Q.  Pompeio*.  snd  tbe 
former  to  that  of  Sylla.    But  tbe  turbulent  tribens 
Publius  Sulpitios,  the  devoted  partisan  of  Menus,  waa 
determined  that  this  arrangement  should  not  be  earned 
into  effect.    The  army  which  Sylla  was  to  cornn  ird 
was  at  this  litno  employed  near  Nola.  as  that  city, 
which  had  revolted  in  the  Social  War,  still  reused  to 
submit  to  the  Romans  ;  but  lie  himself  reme;n<d  in 
ihe  city  with  bis  colleague,  endeavoonng  to  berBs  lbs 
project  of  Sulpilius  by  proclaiming  frequent  ho.»Javs. 
and  ordering,  consequently,  a  suspension  of  poetic  bu- 
siness.   A  violent  tumult  in  consequence  ensued  ; 
Sylla,  finding  himself  in  the  power  of  hia  enemies,  waa 
compelled  to  yield,  and  immediately  thereafter  kw 
Rome  for  his  army,  and  Sulpitios  soon  censed  a  it* 
to  bo  passed  depriving  Sylla  of  tbe  command  «gsxst 
Mithradates,  and  vesting  it  in  Meriua.    Two  onbtary 
tribunes  were  seat  to  announce  thia  change  to  >v'.ia 
The  army  of  the  latter,  however,  were  aa  indifnteJ 
as  himself  at  thia  .  ew  arrangement.    Tbe  two  mi 
itary  tribunes  were  murdered,  and  the  wrfcedo  for** 
consisting  of  six  legions,  broke  ut  from  its  quarter*, 
and  began  to  march  upon  Rome.    The  c»ty  was  a» 
united  and  taken ;  Selpitius,  being  betrayed  by  cos 
of  bis  slaves,  was  put  to  death  by  Sylla'a  orders,  saw 
bis  head  exposed  on  tbe  rostra;  while  Mario*.  f'«» 
a  series  of  romantic  adventures,  escaped  to  Am- 
ca.    Sylla  having  thus  crushed  the  opposite  fu**» 
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proscribed  Merius,  his  son,  and  his  chief  adhe- 
«nU».  re  established  the  power  of  theesenate,  and  ap- 
pointed his  friend  Octavius  and  his  enemy  Cinna  to 
ibe  consulship,  set  out  against  Mithradates.  The  re- 
lief of  Greece  was  the  first  object  of  Sylla ;  and  this 
be  accomplished  after  taking  Athens  by  storm,  and 
defeating  the  armies  of  Mithradates  in  two  great  bat- 
tles. Weakened  and  dispirited  by  these  reverses,  the 
King  of  Pontus  readily  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
Roman  general,  who,  on  his  part,  was  equally  desi- 
rous of  a  peace,  that  he  might  return  to  Rome,  where 
the  Marian  faction  had  regained  the  ascendancy.  Syl- 
la  had  probably  expected  to  produce  a  comparative 
equilibrium  at  Rome  by  the  appointment  to  the  con- 
sulship of  one  from  each  of  the  contending  factions. 
Here,  however,  his  policy  failed,  probably  Irom  being 
too  refined,  or  from  his  not  taking  into  consideration 
the  new  element  which  hod  been  introduced  by  the 
admission  of  the  Italian  stales  to  the  citizenship.  He 
had,  in  a  great  measure,  exterminated  the  democratic 
party  in  Rome  itself,  and  restored  the  power  of  the 
senate;  but  Cinna  perceived  the  means  of  raising  a 
powerful  body  of  new  adherents,  by  proposing  to 
throw  open  all  the  tribes  to  the  Italian  states,  which 
would  have  given  them  a  preponderance  in  every  pop- 
ular assembly.  This  the  other  consul,  OcUvius,  op- 
posed ;  and  Cinna  was  compelled  to  withdraw  to  the 
country,  where  he  soon  mustered  a  powerful  army  of 
the  disaffected  allies.  Marius,  who  had  fled  to  Africa, 
being  informed  of  the  turn  which  affairs  had  taken  at 
Rome,  conceived  hopes  of  recovering  his  power,  and 
immediately  returned  to  Italy,  joined  Cinna,  and,  at 
the  head  of  an  immense  horde  of  robbers  and  semi- 
barbarians,  the  very  dregs  of  the  populaco  of  all  Italy, 
wbo  flocked  to  his  standard  from  all  quarters,  advan- 
ced against  the  city.  At  his  approach  Rome  was 
thrown  into  consternation ;  and  there  not  being  any 
forces  sufficient  to  oppose  him,  the  senate  offered  to 
capitulate,  on  condition  that  the  lives  of  the  opposite 
party  should  be  spared.  During  the  progress  of  these 
negotiations,  Marius  entered  the  city  at  the  head  of 
his  armed  a^J  barbarous  adherents,  secured  the  gates 
that  none  might  escape,  and  gave  the  signal  for 
■laughter.  On  rushed  his  barbarians  like  wolves, 
sparing  neither  age  nor  sex,  while  Marius  gazed  on 
toe  horrid  scene  with  grim  and  savage  delight.  Du- 
ring five  days  and  five  nights  the  hideous  massacre 
was  continued  with  relentless  ferocity,  while  the  streets 
were  deluged  with  blood,  and  the  heads  of  the  mur- 
dered victims  were  exhibited  in  the  forum,  or  laid  be- 
fore the  monster  himself  for  his  peculiar  gratification. 
At  length  Cinna  grew  sick  of  the  protracted  butchery  ; 
but  the  baibanans  of  Marius  could  not  be  restrained 
till  they  wcie  themselves  surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces 
by  Cinna's  soldiers.  Having  gratified  his  revenge  by 
this  bloody  butchery,  Marius  nominated  himself  consul 
for  the  seventh  time,  and  chose  Cinna  to  be  hia  col- 
league. This  he  did  without  the  formalities  of  a  pub- 
lic assembly,  as  if  to  consummate  bis  triumph  over 
the  liberties  of  his  country,  thus  trampled  upon  by  an 
set  at  once  of  violation  and  of  insult.  But  a  short  time 
did  he  enjoy  his  triumph  and  revenge.  In  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  his  seventh  consulate,  and  in  the  sev- 
entieth year  of  his  age,  he  expired,  leaving  behind  him 
the  character  of  having  been  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cesaful  genera's  and  most  pernicious  citizens  of  Rome. 
Sylla,  having  concluded  a  treaty  with  Mithradates,  re- 
turned at  the  head  of  his  victorious  army,  prepared 
and  determined  to  inflict  the  most  signal  and  ample 
vengeance  upon  the.  Marian  faction,  whom  ho  deemed 
eqaally  foes  to  himself  and  to  the  republic.  Before 
bis  arrival  in  Italy,  Cinna  had  been  killed  in  a  mutiny 
of  bis  own  troops  ;  and  none  of  the  other  leaders  pos- 
sessed talent  and  influence  enough  to  make  head 
against  him.  After  a  short  but  severe  struggle,  Sylla 
pre  railed,  and  immediately  commenced  his  dreadful, 


delibcra  i,  and  systematic  course  of  retribuLdn.  At 
who  hail  either  taken  part  directly  with  Marius,  of 
who  were  suspected  of  attachment  to  the  democratic 
party,  were  put  to  death  without  mercy,  and,  what 
was  almost  more  terrible,  apparently  without  wrath. 
Sylla  even  produced  publicly  a  list  of  those  he  bad 
doomed  to  death,  and  offered  a  reward  for  the  heads 
of  each.  He  thus  set  the  example  of  proscription, 
which  was  afterward  so  fatally  imitated  in  the  various 
convulsions  of  the  state.  His  next  step  was  to  de- 
populate entirely  several  of  those  Italian  states  which 
had  joined  the  Marian  faction,  and  to  parcel  out  the 
lands  among  his  own  veteran  troops,  whom  he  thus  at 
once  rewarded  and  disbanded  in  the  only  manner  like- 
ly to  reconcile  them  to  peaceful  habits.  Having  thus 
satisfied  hia  revenge,  hie  next  care  was  to  reform  and 
reconstruct  the  constitution  and  government  of  the 
state,  shattered  to  pieces  by  long  and  fierce  intestine 
convulsions.  He  caused  himself  to  be  appointed  dic- 
tator for  an  unlimited  time.  He  restrained  the  influ- 
ence of  the  tribunes  by  abolishing  their  legislative 
privileges,  reformed  and  regulated  the  magistracy, 
limited  the  authority  of  governors  of  provinces,  enact- 
ed police  regulations  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
tranquillity,  deprived  several  of  the  Italian  states  of 
their  right  of  citizenship,  and,  having  supplied  the  due 
number  of  the  senate  by  additions  from  the  equestrian 
order,  he  restored  to  it  the  possession  of  the  judica- 
tive order.  Having  at  length  completed  his  career  as 
a  political  reformer,  Sylla  voluntarily  resigned  his  dic- 
tatorship, which  be  had  held  for  nearly  three  years, 
declared  himself  ready  to  answer  any  accusation  that 
could  be  made  against  him  during  bis  administration, 
walked  unmolested  in  the  streets  as  a  private  person, 
and  then  withdrew  to  hia  villa  hear  Cum*,  where  he 
amused  himself  with  hunting  and  other  rural  recrea 
tions.  Whether  his  retirement  might  have  remained 
long  undisturbed  by  the  relatives  of  his  numerous  vic- 
tims cannot  be  known,  as  he  died  in  tbo  year  aftet 
his  abdication  of  power,  leaving,  by  his  own  direction, 
the  following  characteristic  inscription  to  be  engraved 
on  his  tomb :  "  Here  lie?  Sylla,  who  was  never  out- 
done in  good  offices  by  his  friend,  nor  in  acts  of  hos- 
tility by  his  enemy."  The  civil  wars  between  Marius 
and  Sylla  may  be  considered  even  more  worthy  the 
careful  study  of  the  historian  than  those  of  Cesar  and 
Pompey,  for  a  right  understanding  of  the  circumstan- 
ces which  led  to  the  destruction  of  Roman  liberty,  as 
the  latter  but  concluded  what  the  former  had  begun. 
Indeed,  the  strife  between  Marius  a  .id  Sylla  was  itsell 
the  natural  sequel  of  that  contest  between  the  aristo- 
cratic and  democratic  factions,  if  they  ought  not  rath- 
er to  be  termed  the  factions  of  wealth  and  poverty, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  sedition  of  the  Gracchi,  and 
which,  being  conducted  on  both  sides  with  no  spirit 
of  mutual  concession,  none  of  mutual  regard  for  pub- 
lic welfare,  deepened  into  the  most  bitter  and  rancor- 
ous animosity,  such  as  could  end  in  nothing  but  mu- 
tual destruction.  Of  the  worst  spirit  of  democracy, 
we  see  in  Marius  what  may  be  called  a  personification ; 
fierce,  turbulent,  sanguinary,  relentless  ;  bravo  to  rx- 
cess,  but  savagely  ferocious  ;  full  of  wily  stratagems 
in  order  to  gain  his  object,  then  dashing  from  him  ev- 
ery hard-won  advantage  by  his  reckless  brutality.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  aristocratic  spirit  had  its  represent- 
ative in  Sylla  ;  haughty,  cautious,  and  determined, 
forming  his  schemes  with  deep  forethought,  prosecu- 
ting them  with  delibcrtte  perseverance,  and  abandon- 
ing them  with  cold  contempt  when  his  object  was  ac- 
complished. He  held  his  dictatorial  sway  till  he  had 
satiated  his  revenge,  and  re  established,  as  he  thought, 
the  government  on  an  aristocratical  basis  ;  then  scorn- 
fully laid  aside  his  power,  and  yielded  himself  up  to 
voluptuous  indulgence.  By  these  mesns  it  was  made 
clearly  evident  that  Rome  no  longer  possessed  suflV 
cient  public  or  private  virtue  to  maintain  her  republics/ 
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institution* ;  that  the  mi  tottering  on  lb*  very  brink 
of  a  complete  end  final  revolution,  leading  with  fatal 
certainty  to  •  military  deapotism ;  and  the  onlv  ques- 
lion  was,  whether  her  despotic  ruler  should  be  a 
Mariua  or  a  Sylla ;  whether  he  should  spring  from 
among  the  democratic  populace  or  the  aristocratic  no- 
bility :  a  question  not  long  to  be  left  in  doubt.  Many 
of  the  Saw*  enacted  by  Sylla  were  of  a  wise  and  bene- 
ficial character,  though  their  general  aim  was  too  man- 
ifestly the  restoration  of  aristocratic  power  to  the 
a  Mate.  What  effect  his  personal  influence,  had  his 
lit »  been  prolonged,  might  have  had  in  consolidating 
his  political  reforms,  cannot  certainly  be  known,  though 
it  may  very  safely  be  conjectured  that  not  even  his 
power  could  long  havo  prevented  new  convulsions. 
The  malady  lay  loo  deep  to  be  reached  by  any  merely 
political  measures  of  a  remedial  nature.  It  bad  its 
essence  in  the  degeneracy  and  moral  turpitude  of  the 
entire  body  of  the  republic,  both  nobles  and  people, 
which  there  was  nothing  in  their  external  circumstan- 
ces to  prevent,  or  iu  their  national  religion  to  heal. 
Besides,  as,  in  the  rcccut  wars  and  revolutions,  almost 
all  property  had  experienced  a  change  of  possessors, 
there  were  vast  numbers  throughout  all  Italy  eager  for 
a  counter  revolution.  Several  young  men  also  of  abil- 
ities and  ambition  were  prepared  to  emulate  the  career 
of  Marius  or  of  Sylla,  which  could  not  be  done  without 
a  renewal  of  that  contest,  the  heavings  of  which  had 
not  yet  wholly  subsided.  Of  these,  the  chief  were 
Lepiibis,  Craasus,  Pompcy,  and  Sertorius,  and  perhaps 
Lucullus.  (Hctkertnglon't  Hul.  Rome,  p.  \\\,  teqq. 
Encyclop.  Mttropol.,  div  3.  vol.  2,  p.  1 13.) 

Svmmachi's,  a  Roman  senator  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, who  became  prefect  of  Rome,  pontiff,  augur, 
and  proconsul  of  Africa.  He  vigorously  resisted  the 
changes  that  wero  made  in  the  national  religion  by 
the  triumphs  of  Christianity,  and  beaded  a  deputation 
from  the  senate  to  the  Emperor  Valentinian  II .  re- 
questing the  re  establishment  of  priests  and  vestals, 
and  of  the  altar  of  Victory.  This  application  was  re- 
sisted by  St.  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  who  composed 
an  answer  to  the  petition  of  Svtnmschus,  as  did  aJso 
the  poet  Prudentius.  Symmachus  loat  his  cause,  and 
for  some  reason  was  banished  by  Valentinian  or  Theo- 
dosius,  the  latter  nf  whom  recalled  him,  and  raiaed 
him  to  the  consulship,  A.D.  391.  The  petition  above 
mentioned  is  preserved  in  the  ton  books  of  Symroa- 
chus's  epistles,  still  extant.  Hia  oratory  was  of  that 
kind  which  characterized  the  decline  of  Roman  litera- 
ture. "  The  luxuriance  of  Symmachus,"  aays  Gib- 
bon, "  consists  of  barren  leaves  without  fruit,  and  even 
without  flowers.  Few  facts  and  few  sentiments  can 
be  extracted  from  his  verbose  correspondence."  Of 
these  epistles,  the  best  edition  is  thai  of  Scioppius, 
Mo/runt.,  1608,  4to.  (SchbU,  Hut  Ut.  Rom,  vol.  3, 
p.  200,  $eqq.) 

Svmplkuadbs,  two  islands  or  rocks  at  the  entranco 
•f  the  Euxine  Sea.    (Kid.  Cyanea?  ) 

Nvxcbllus,  one  of  the  Byzantine  historians,  who 
derived  his  name  from  his  being  Syncellus,  or  Con- 
stant Resident,  with  Tarasius,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. Syncellus  lived  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
and  began  to  write  his  history  in  792,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  death  from  extending  it  beyond  tho  times 
af  Maximian  and  Maximin.  Notwithstanding  its  many 
defects,  the  work  of  Syncellus  forms  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  study  of  ancient  chronology.  Since  the 
£r»t  book  of  the  Chronicle  of  Euaebius  was  discov- 
ered, it  has  been  ascertained  that  this  work  was  one 
of  the  principal  sources  whence  Syncellus  drew  hia 
materials.  He  has,  in  fact,  copied  Eusebius  to  such  a 
degree,  that,  by  reuniting  the  scattered  passages  which 
be  has  culled  from  him,  we  might  almost  re-establish 
the  text  of  the  former.  The  only  edition,  until  lately, 
-as  that  of  Goar,  Pari*,  1652,  fol.  A  new  edition, 
bnvever,  corrected  frctn  Iwo  valuable  Paris  MSS , 
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waa  publiahed  in  1829,  2  vols.  8vo,  as  part  nf  the 

Bonn  collection  of  the  Byzantine  writers,  f&ckaU, 
Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  365.) 

SynksIus,  I.  a  native  of  Cyrcne,  and  one  of  Uv 
most  remarkable  among  the  literary  men  or  the  fin\ 
century.    He  was  born  A.D.  378,  of  a  distinguishes, 
family,  and  studied  at  Alexandres  under  Hypatia  and 
other  celebrated  inslructers.    So  rapid  was  the  prog- 
ress he  msde,  that,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  be 
was  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of  Gyrene  to  present 
to  the  Emperor  Arcadius  a  golden  crown  which  had 
been  voted  him.    The  discourse  which  be  delivered 
on  this  occasion,  and  which  is  still  preserved,  has  been 
much  admired.    At  this  period  be  was  still  a  pagan : 
subsequently,  however,  he  was  persuaded  by  Theopht- 
lus,  bishop  of  Alexandres,  to  embrace  Christianity. 
He  was  for  a  long  time,  however,  very  unsettled  in 
his  theological  notions,  and  it  waa  this  very  uncer- 
tainty which  induced  him  for  a  considerable  time  to 
withstand  the  solicitations  of  Synesius,  snd  not  se- 
cept  a  bishopric.    He  yielded,  however,  A.D-  410, 
and  ac  pa  rating  from  a  wife  for  whom  he  c  ben  shed  a 
deep  affection,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Piolemais 
in  Cyrcnaica.    Synesius  appears  to  have  died  prior  to 
431,  since,  among  the  members  of  the  council  of  £ph- 
esus,  which  was  held  this  same  year,  we  find  Eooptius, 
the  brother  of  Synesius,  and  his  successor  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Piolemais. — The  worka  of  Synesius  are  rather 
philosophical  and  literary  than  theological.    They  are 
written  with  elegance    When  the  subject  admits,  his 
diction  is  elevated,  and  sometimes  even  sublime  He 
possesses  the  art  of  rendering  abstract  subjects  agree- 
able, by  intermingling  with  them  mythological  and  his- 
torical, or  else  poetical  passages.    His  letters,  wbic'a 
are  154  in  number,  afford  varied,  amusing,  and  in- 
structive reading.    His  Hymns,  in  iambics  of  four  ot 
five  feel,  present  a  singular  mixture  of  poetic  images. 
Christian  truths,  and  Platonic  reveries,  for  it  was  to 
the  school  of  Plato  that  he  slwsys  continued  to  be 
more  or  less  attached.    The  most  complete  edition  of 
hia  works  is  that  of  Petavius  (Petao).  Pans,  1612, 
fol.  ;  reorinled  in  1631  and  1640.    (ScAoll,  Hut.  Lit. 
Gr.,  vol.        91.) — II.  A  philosopher,  who  wrote  a 
commentary  v  *  the  work  of  Democritns  respecting 
things  of  a  physical  and  mystical  nature.    It  is  found 
in  the  Bibliolkeca  Grace  of  Fabricius  (vol.  8,  p  233). 

Sv NNAa(-idos).  or  Synnada  (-orirni),  a  town  of  Phry- 
gia,  northwest  of  the  plain  of  Ipsus.    Pu>lemy  gives 
the  name  as  Synade,  probably  through  an  error  of  the 
copyists :  the  form  Synnas  (-ados)  is  customary  with 
the  poets.    (Slat.,  Sylr.,  I,  5,  36  )    According  to 
Stephanos  Byzantinus,  the  name  arose  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  many  Grecian  colonists  settling  here, 
the  city  being  originally  called  Syiuza  (Swoia),  and 
this  term  being  corrupted  by  the  neighbouring  inhabi- 
tants into  Synnada  (2rvaia,/rom  ervv and  vclu,  to  live}. 
Strabo  calls  it  a  small  place  (oi>  firyoXn  woXie. — Stra- 
bo,  577),  and  we  know  nothing  very  important  in  rela- 
tion to  it :  with  the  Romans,  however,  it  was  a  Con- 
ventus  Juridtcus.    (Pliny,  5,  29,  where  the  name  ap- 
pears as  a  feminine,  Synnada.) — Between  this  place 
and  Docimeum,  which  lay  to  the  northwest,  «vere  fa- 
mous marble  quarries,  whence  a  beautiful  kind  of 
white  marble,  with  red  spots,  was  obtained.  This 
was  held  in  very  high  repute  by  the  Romans,  and  was 
much  used  in  buildings.    The  Romans  named  this 
marble,  after  the  town  of  Synnada,  lapis  Synn/idiau ; 
whereas  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  called  it  ?J9or 
boKiuinic  or  boKipaloc,  from  Docimssum.  Strabo 
speaks  of  the  high  degree  of  value  attached  to  it,  and 
of  slsbs  and  columns  of  it  having  4>een  transported  to 
Rome  at  s  great  expense. — The  site  of  Synnada  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mod- 
ern Dulwudun,  where  extensive  quarries  are  still  to  be 
seen.    (Leake's  Tour,  p.  64  ) 

Syphax,  a  king  of  the  Masesyli  in  Libya,  whs 
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married  Sophonisba,  the  daughter  of  Asdrubal,  and 
forsook  the  alliance  of  the  Romans  to  join  himself  to 
'  the  interest  of  his  father-in-law  and  of  Carthage. 
Encamping  his  army  apart  from  that  of  Asdrubal,  both 
camps  were  in  the  night  surprised  and  burned  by 
Scipio.  Afterward,  in  a  general  engagement,  the 
united  Carthaginian  and  Numidian  armies  were  de- 
feated. Syphax,  upon  this,  hastened  back  to  bis  own 
country  ;  but,  being  pursued  by  La»lius  and  Masinissa, 
he,  together  with  Lis  son  Vermina,  was  taken  pris- 
oner, and  brought  back  to  Scipio.  The^  conqueror 
carried  him  to  Rome,  where  he  adorned  his  triumph. 
Syphax  died  at  Tibur,  B  C.  201,  and  was  honoured 
with  a  public  funeral.  His  possessions  were  given  to 
Masinissa.  {lav.,  24,  48,  seqq. — Id.,  29,  23,  seqq. — 
Id.,  30,  5,  seqq  — 'Id.,  30,  45.)  — This  proper  name 
has  the  penult  in  the  oblique  cases  always  long,  ex- 
cept in  a  single  instance  in  Claudian  (15,  91),  where 
we  find  Syphaecm.  The  context  {haurire  venena 
eompulimus)  cannot  by  any  possibility  apply  to  Sy- 
phax, and  therefore  Barthe  conjectures  Hanmbalem 
for  Syphaecm,  in  the  passage  of  Claudian  just  referred 
to,  an  emendation  which  is  now  very  generally  re- 
ceived. Artaud,  however  (in  Lemaire's  edition),  re- 
tains the  old  reading. 

Syracuse,  a  celebrated  city  of  Sicily,  founded 
about  732  years  before  the  Christian  era,  by  Archiaa, 
a  Corinthian,  and  one  of  the  Heraclidas.    {Thueyd.,  8, 
8.) — The  parts  of  the  city  were  five  in  number :  Or- 
tygia.  Achradina,  Tyca,  Neapolis,  and  Epipola.  The 
first  was  that  originally  colonized  and  fortified  by  the 
Corinthians  under  Archias;  and  being  then  an  island, 
and  most  of  it  rocky  and  of  difficult  approach,  it  must 
save  been  very  strong.    It  is  now  about  two  miles  in 
circumference,  and  probably  obtained  its  name  from 
the  abundance  of  quail*  there  (flprvf,  "a  quail").  In 
process  of  lime  the  city  extended  to  the  continent, 
and  a  suburb  vas  added,  called  Achradina,  probably 
from  the  rockmess  of  the  ground.    This,  in  time,  oc- 
cupied all  the  lower  part  of  that  peninsula  between  the 
Portus  Laccius  and  the  Portus  Trogiliorum,  and  was, 
next  to  Ortygia,  the  best  peopled,  though  not,  perhaps, 
in  proportion  to  its  extent.    A  wall  was  then  drawn  in 
a  straight  line  from  the  Portus  Trogiliorum  to  the 
docks  at  Syracuse,  and  this  was  for  some  lime  the  lim- 
its of  the  city.    Afterward,  however,  were  added  no 
less  than  three  suburbs,  Tyca,  Temcnilcs  (subsequent- 
ly Neapolis),  and  Epipolaj.   Temenites  and  Tyca  were 
so  called  from  the  temples  of  Apollo  and  of  Fortune  sit- 
uated there,  and  of  which  the  rt/uvn,  or  sacred  closes, 
no  doubt,  originally  occupied  a  great  part  of  their  sites. 
TvKti  was  probably  Syracusan  for  riffl  {"fortune"). 
Neapolis  was  of  later  foundation,  and  occupied  the  site 
cf  Temenites.    These  several  parts  were  all  gradual- 
ly surrounded  by  walls,  and  included  in  the  city  ;  and 
thus,  in  the  end,  Syracuse  became  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive cities  in  Europe.    Ortygia,  being  the  original 
city,  was  called  the  citadel,  or  the  city,  «ar'  tfrxyv. 
The  Epipola?,  which  was  north  of  Temenites  and  Tyca, 
and  of  a  triangular  figure,  derived  its  name  from  its 
elevated  site,  now  called  Belvedere  ;  the  highest  parts 
of  which  were  occupied  by  the  Syracusan  castles  of 
Euryalus*  and  Labdalum.    (Compare  Goller,  de  situ 
it  origine  Syracusarum,  Lip*.,  1818,  8vo. — Bloom- 
field  ad  Thueyd.,  6,  75;  vol.  3,  p.  118,  in  notis.)^- 
Syracusc  had  two  harbours,  formed  by  the  island  of 
Ortygia  :  one  called  the  smaller  harbour,  and  also 
Portus  Laccius,  between  the  upper  side  of  Ortygia 
and  the  mainland  ;  the  other  on  the  southern  side,  be- 
tween Ortygia  and  the  Plemmyrian  promontory,  and 
running  up  far  liko  a  bay  ;  this^vaa  called  the  gTcat 
narbour,  and  was  not  only  extremely  capacious,  but 
also  perfectly  secure  against  stom.a  and  the  violence 
of  the  sea. — The  original  constitution  of  Syracuse, 
like  that  of  to  many  Dorian  settlements,  waa  aiisto- 


cratical.    It  subsequently  fell  under  the  power  »f  ty- 
rants, some  of  whom  advanced  its  power  and  prosper- 
ity to  a  very  high  pitch.    ( Yxd  Gelon,  Hicro,  Di 
onysius.)  —  It  occupies  also  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  on  account  of  the  unfortunate 
expedition  sent  hither  by  the  Athenians.    (Kid.  PeAo- 
ponnesiacum  Bcllum.)    After  a  long  period  of  alter- 
nate fortune,  Syracuse  at  laat  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  under  Marcellus,  after  a  aiegc  of  about  thret 
years,  B  C.  312. — Of  the  five  ancient  divisions  of  Syr- 
acuse, Ortygia  alone  is  now  remaining ;  it  is  about 
two  miles  round,  and  supposed  to  contain  about  17,000 
inhabitants.    There  are  some  remains,  however,  alii' 
visible  of  the  ancient  Syracuse,  in  the  ruins  of  porti 
coes,  temples,  and  palaces.    The  famous  fountain  ol 
Arethusa  rose  in  the  inland  of  Ortygia ;  but,  though 
still  a  sinking  object  from  its  discharge  of  waters,  i 
now  serves  merely  as  a  resort  for  washerwomen. — 
"  If  mighty  names  and  events,"  observes  a  modern 
writer,  "  crowd  upon  the  mind  when  we  barely  read 
the  name  of  Syracuae,  what  vivid  historic  associations 
must  be  awakened  by  the  aoil  itself !    The  city  «/ 
Syracuse  was  invoked  by  Pindar  as  '  The  Fane  of 
Mars,'  and  extolled  by  Cicero  as  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  Grecian  world.    It  was  the  scene  of  some  of 
the  greatest  beings  and  events  of  antiquity  ;  of  Ge- 
lon's  patriotism,  of  Harmocralea's  valour,  and  of  Di- 
onysius's  transccndanl  genius.    It  baffled  Carthage  ; 
it  crushed  and  captured  the  proudest  armada  equipped 
by  Athens  in  the  plenitude  of  her  power;  and,  after 
opposing  the  science  of  Archimedes  to  the  strength  of 
Rome,  it  was  lost  only  by  the  inebriety  of  its  guards 
during  the  night  of  Diana's  festival.    Its  fate  stirred 
compassion  even  in  the  heart  of  its  rugged  conqueror. 
When  Marcellus  looked  down  at  morning  from  ila 
heights  on  the  whole  expanse  of  Syracuse,  the  sight  ot 
ils  palaces  and  temples  glittering  in  the  sun,  of  its 
harbours  so  lately  impregnable,  and  its  fleets  so  lately 
invincible,  the  recollection  of  its  ancient  glory,  the 
knowledge  of  its  impending  fate,  and  the  importance 
of  his  own  victory  impressed  him  with  such  emotions 
that  he  burst  into  tears.    A  ftcr  a  lapse  of  two  thousand 
years,  the  traveller  who  looks  down  from  the  same 
spot  sees  the  scene  of  desolation  completed.  Groves, 
palaces,  and  temples  have  all  disappeared,  and  the 
and  rock  alone  remains,  where  the  serpent  basks,  n.. 
the  solitary  wild-flower  is  unbent  by  human  footsteps. 
From  the  Roman  conquest  the  city  dated  its  decay  , 
its  treasures  plundered,  its  pictures  and  statues  torn 
away,  and  its  liberties  crushed,  arts,  commerce,  agri- 
culture, and  population  simultaneously  declined.  Some 
vestiges  of  the  grandeur  of  Syracuse  undoubtedly  re- 
mained, even  under  the  oppression  of  Rome  and  the 
degeneracy  of  the  Byzantine  empire ;  but  the  convul- 
sion of  earthquakes  and  the  fanatic  fury  of  Saracenic 
invaders  at  last  effaced  it  from  tho  catalogue  of  large 
cities  ;  and  now,  under  the  feeblest  branch  of  the 
Bourbons,  it  has  only  a  squalid,  superstitious,  and  idle 
population  of  17,000  souls     Tho  portion  of  ita  land 
that  was  onco  most  fertile  is  at  present  become  a  pes- 
tilent marsh.    But  though  at  thia  day  there  arc  so  few 
remains  of  the  numerous  and  vast  buildings  of  Syra- 
cuse that  it  is  difficult  to  guess  how  thoir  materials 
have  disappeared,  there  are  still  some  noble  traces  of 
its  ancient  architecture.    In  the  island  of  the  harboui 
called  Ortygia,  some  foundations  have  been  discov- 
ered which  apparently  belonged  to  the  stupendous 
granaries  built  amid  the  fortifications  of  the  place  by 
the  great  Dionysius.    The  modern  cathedral,  dedica- 
ted to  '  Our  Lady  of  Columns,''  is  so  called  from  ta 
enclosing  within  its  walls  the  celebrated  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, with  twenty-four  of  its  noble  pillar*,  twenty- 
eight  feel  in  height,  and  aix  feet  six  inches  in  diame- 
ter.   The  nave  of  the  modern  church  is  formed  out 
of  the  ancient  cells,  the  walls  having  been  perforated 
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to  admit  of  passages  into  tbo  side  aisles,  which  consist 
of  the  north  ami  south  porticoes  of  the  ancient  peri- 
Kyle.  Circro  is  diffuse  in  his  description  of  this  an- 
cient edifice,  which,  though  spared  bv  Marccllus,  was 
stripped  to  the  bare  wal's  of  sll  its  splendid  ornaments 
bv  th«  infamous  Ycrros  I'pon  the  summit  of  its  roof 
mere  was  elevated  an  enormous  gilded  shield,  that 
was  consecrated  to  Minerva.  This  object,  which  was 
visible  a  great  way  off  in  the  re  Hoc  item  of  the  sun, 
was  beheld  with  religious  respect ;  and  the  mariner  at 
sea  made  an  otfinng  when  be  took  leave  of  its  last 
glimmerings.  In  that  quarter  of  the  city  which  was 
called  Achradina  there  arc  also  vestiges  of  the  walls 
once  defended  by  the  genius  of  Archimedes.  Here 
and  there  the  rock  itself  is  chiselled  into  battlements; 
and,  wherever  there  are  remains  of  gateways,  they  are 
found  so  placed  that  they  must  have  obliged  the  as- 
sailant to  approach  them  for  a  great  length  of  way  with 
bis  unshielded  right  side  unprotected.  The  Hexapy- 
Ion  of  Syracuse  wn  not,  as  many  commentators  on 
Livy  have  supposed,  a  mere  part  of  the  wall,  but  a 
noble  fortress,  constructed  with  auch  consummate 
skill  as  to  have  excited  the  admiration  of  the  best 
modern  judges  of  military  architecture.  Ita  ruins  still 
exhibit  the  size  and  extent  of  its  subterranean  passa- 
ges, whence  both  infantry  and  cavalry  might  make 
their  sallies,  and  retreat  again  under  protection  of  the 
fort ;  the  huge,  square  towers  of  its  solid  masonry  are 
atill  to  be  traced  ;  and  tho  ground  is  strewn  with  the 
vast  blocks  of  parapet*,  which  are  bored  with  grooves 
for  pouring  melted  pitch  and  lead  on  the  heads  of  the 
assailants.  Such  was  ancient  Syracuse.  The  fullest 
sympathy  need  not  prevent  oar  repeating  a  doubt  aa 
to  the  vast  population  of  old  ascribed  to  it.  True, 
the  circuit  of  its  walls  was  twenty-two  mtlos ;  and 
Thncydidcs,  long  before  its  era  of  prosperity  under 
Dionysius,  allows  that  it  was  equal  to  Athena;  but 
the  increase  of  its  population  after  Thucydides'  time 
ia  merely  conjectured,  and  the  inhabitants  of  all  At- 
tica scarcely  exceeded  half  a  million  " 

Srnia,  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  on  the  east  by 
ill*  Euphratea  and  a  small  portion  of  Arabia,  north  by 
the  rango  of  Taurus,  west  by  tho  Mediterranean,  and 
south  by  Arabia.  The  name  Syria  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  from  the  Greeks.  Pococke  conjectures 
that  it  might  possibly  come  from  Sur,  the  ancient  name 
of  Tyre,  the  chief  city  of  the  whole  country.  It  is 
more  natural,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  name 
Syria  is  a  corruption  or  abridgment  of  Assyria,  and 
that  the  form  in  question  was  first  adopted  by  the 
Ionians,  who  frequented  these  coasts  after  tho  Assyri- 
ans of  Nineveh  had  made  this  country  a  part  of  their 
empire,  about  ?S0  B.C.  (Mannert,  Gtogr.,  vol.  6,  pt. 
1,  p.  432,  Mtqq.y—  It  was  divided  into  several  districts 
and  provinces,  including,  besides  Syria  Proper,  Phoeni- 
cia, Palestine,  and,  according  to  Pliny,  Mesopotamia 
and  Babylonia.  Syria  is  called  in  Scripture  Aram, 
and  tbo  inhabitants  Aramcans,  a  name  derived  from 
Aram,  tho  fifth  son  of  Shem,  tho  father  of  the  Syrians 
Mesopotamia  is  also  called  Aram  in  the  sacred  text ; 
but  the  appellation  Naharim,  i.  e  ,  bctvun  Ike  rivers, 
ia  always  added,  for  distinction*  sake,  to  the  latter 
The  name  transmitted  to  us  by  the  Greeks  is,  as 
above  atated,  a  corruption  or  abridgment  of  Assyria. 
The  Greeks,  however,  were  not  unacquainted  with  the 
term  Aramaeans,  but  they  gave  it  a  wide  appellation, 
making  it  comprehend  the  Syrians,  the  inhabitants  of 
Mesopotamia,  the  Assyrians,  and  the  White  Syrians, 
or  Leuco-Syrii,  as  far  as  Pontus,  bee i use  they  saw 
that  all  these  nations  uaed  a  common  language,  the  I 
same  customs,  and  the  same  religious  faith.  The  his- 
tory of  Syria  is  included  in  that  of  its  conquerors.  It 
appears  to  have  been  first  reduced  by  Tiglath  Pilcscr, 
king  of  Assyria,  about  750  B.C. ;  previously  to  whose 
isioa  t  was  divided  into  petty  territories,  of  which  | 
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the  kingdom  of  Damascus  was  the  principal,  aim 
the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  it  came  under  the 
Chaldean  yoke  ;  it  shared  the  fate  of  Babylonia  when 
conquered  by  the  Persians  ;  and  was  again  subdue*! 
by  Alexander  the  Great.  At  his  death,  B.C.  323,  it 
was  erected  into  an  independent  monarchy  under  lbs 
Seleucida,  and  continued  to  be  governed  by  tu  own 
sovereigns  till,  weakened  and  devastated  by  civil  wan 
between  competitors  for  the  throne,  it  was  finally  re- 
duced by  Pompey  to  a  Roman  province,  about  Si 
B.C.,  after  the  monarchy  had  subsisted  two  hundred 
and  fifty  seven  years.  The  Saracens,  in  the  deelioe 
of  the  Roman  empire,  next  became  the  masters  of 
Syria,  about  A.D.  622.  When  the  crusading  armies 
poured  into  Aaia,  this  country  became  the  grand  thea- 
tre of  the  contest  between  the  armies  of  the  cross  and 
the  crescent,  and  its  plains  were  deluged  with  Chris- 
tian and  Moslem  blood.  Antioch,  under  the  Ron  in 
empire  the  magnificent  and  luxurious  capital  of  the 
East,  and,  next  to  Rome  and  Alexandre*,  tbe  greatest 
city  in  the  empire,  was  the  first  object  of  the  invadtrs. 
It  sustained,  in  1098,  a  protracted  siege  nniajured, 
during  which  tbe  Christian  camp  experienced  ail  the 
horrors  of  famine ;  carrion  was  openly  dressed,  and  ho- 
rns n  flesh  is  said  to  have  been  eaten  in  secret.  It  fell 
at  length  through  treachery  :  in  tbe  silence  of  the 
night,  the  crosses  commenced  their  indiscriminate 
butchery  of  its  sleeping  inhabitants.  The  dignity  of 
age,  tbe  helplessuesa  of  infancy,  and  tbe  beauty  of  the- 
weaker  sex,  were,  say  the  historians,  alike  dtsre^zided 
by  the  Latin  savages ;  and  Greeks  and  Armenian* 
were  for  some  time,  equally  with  tbe  Mussulmans,  ex 
posed  lo  their  fury.    More  than  ten  thousand  victim* 

Seriabed  in  this  massacre.    In  the  following  spring 
erusalem  shared  tbe  same  fate.    On  the  erection  of 
tbe  transitory  (<atin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  the  coun- 
try of  Tripoli  formed  a  distinct  bat  dependant  princi- 
pality.   In  tbe  ecclesiastical  division,  Berytus,  S.don. 
Acre,  and  Panias  were  episcopal  seea  in  the  province 
of  Tyre.    Tyre  itself  was  a  royal  domain.    Tbe  bat- 
tle of  Tiberias,  in  1186,  made  the  illustrious  SaJadia 
the  master  of  these  places;  Jerusalem  capitulated  the 
following  year,  and  Antioch  submitted  to  the  Moslem 
conqueror,  who  thus  became  lord  of  both  Syria  and 
Egypt.    Syria  remained  subject  to  the  sultans  of 
Egypt  till,  in  1517,  Selim  I.  overthtew  the  Mama 
louk  dynasty,  and  Syria  and  Egypt  became  absorbed 
in  tbe  Ottoman  empire. — The  situation*  of  Syria,  ita 
distance  from  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  nature 
of  tho  country,  have  rendered  it  difficult  to  keep  it  m 
regular  subjection ;  and  the  power  of  the  Porte  in  this 
country  haa  been  for  some  tune  on  the  decline,  espe- 
cially since  the  time  of  Djexzar  Pacha.    A  number  of 
petty  independent  chiefs  have  sprung  up,  who  have  set 
the  power  of  the  saltan  at  defiance.    Bnrckhardt  states 
that  Badjaxxe,  Alexandretta,  and  Anlakia  (Antioch) 
had  each  an  independent  aga.    Berber,  a  formidable 
rebel  who  had  fixed  his  seal  at  Tripoli,  where  he  had 
maintained  himself  for  six  years,  had  been  hut  recently 
subdued  (in  1812)  by  the  Pacha  of  Damascus.  Au> 
tab  (to  the  north  of  Aleppo),  as  well  as  Edlip  and 
Sbogre  (between  Aleppo  and  Latikia),  had  also  ihed 
own  chiefs.     Throughout  Syria,  as  is  the  case,  in- 
deed, with  respect  to  the  whole  of  Asiatic  Turkey 
the  Turks  do  not  form  more  than  two  fifths  of  the  pop- 
ulstion.    All  civil  and  military  employments,  however, 
are  in  their  hands.    Besides  Turks,  and  those 


who  may  claim  to  be  considered  as  of  genuine  Syria? 
extraction,  the  country  is  inhabited  by  Kourds.  Tur- 
comans, Bedouin  Arabs,  Chinganes,  and  other  no- 
made  hordes;  by  J)ruses,  Enxairies,  and  Motoaalts 
by  Maroniles,  Armenians,  Greek  Christians,  and  Jew 
No  country,  perhaps,  exhibits  a  greater  variety  in  tbe 
character  of  its  population.  Tbe  old  Syrian  Uncnups 
is  said  to  be  spoken  in  a  few  district*,  ohiefiy  u\  th# 
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Betp'i  ibourhood  of  Damascus  and  Mount  Libanus.  The 
Arabic  predominates  both  in  the  country  and  the 
towns.  A  corrupt  mixture  of  Syriac  and  Chaldee  is 
spoken  in  some  parts  by  the  peasantry,  while  the  Turk- 
ish is  spoken  by  the  Osmanlis  and  the  nomade  hordes 
of  the  north.  These  various  nations  and  tribes  will 
come  more  particularly  under  our  notice  in  describing 
the  districts  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  The 
most  natural  diviaion  of  the  country  is  that  which  cor- 
responds to  ita  present  political  distribution  into  pa- 
•balies,  to  which  we  shall  accordingly  adhere.  The 
coast  from  Akka  to  Djebail,  with  the  mountains  in- 
habited by  the  Druses,  is  comprehended  under  the 
pa.«halic  of  Seide  and  Akka.  Wear  Djebail,  the  pa- 
shalic  of  Tarsbolos  (Tripoli)  begins,  and  extends  along 
the  coaat  to  Laukia.  The  north  oi  Syria,  from  the 
Levant  to  the  Euphrates,  is  included  within  that  of 
Haleb  (Aleppo).  The  remainder  of  the  country,  in- 
cluding bv  far  the  largest  territory,  m  the  viceroyalty 
of  the  Pacha  of  Sham  (Damascus).  {Mod.  JVas.,  pt. 
3,  p.  1.) 

Syrinx,  a  nymph  of  Arcadia,  daughter  of  the  river 
Ladon.    (Kid.  Pan,  page  967,  col.  2.) 

Srsos,  an  island  in  the  Mgetn  Sea,  one  of  the  Cyc- 
ladea,  situate  between  Cythnua  and  Hhenea.  Jt  was 
celebrated  for  having  given  birth  to  Pherccydes,  the 
philosopher,  a  disciple  of  Pittacus.  (Diog.  Laert.,  1, 
1 19. — Strabo,  487.)  It  is  singular  that  Strabo  should 
affirm  that  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  Syros  is  pro- 
nounced long,  whereas  Homer,  in  the'  passags  which 
he  quotes,  has  made  it  short.  (Od.,  15,  402.)  Syros, 
now  Syra,  is  said  by  Pliny  to  be  twenty  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. (Pliny,  4,  12.— Cramer'*  Anc.  Grace, 
vol.  3,  p.  400.) 

Syrtbs,  two  gulfs  on  the  northern  coaat  of  Africa, 
one  called  Syrtis  Minor,  on  the  coast  of  Byzacium,  and 
now  the  Gulf  of  Cubes;  the  other  called  Syrlia  Ma- 
jor, on  the  coast  of  Cyrena'ica,  now  the  Gulf  of  Stdra. 
The  former  ia  supposed  to  derive  ila  modern  name 
from  the  city  of  Tacape,  which  was  at  the  head  of  it. 
The  latter  ia  called  by  the  natives  Syrtc-ai-Kibbcr,  i. 
9.,  "  The  great  Syrtia,"  which  the  sailors  have  cor- 
rupted into  Sidra.  The  Syrtia  Minor  ia  about  45 
geographical  miles  in  breadth,  and  runs  up  into  the 
continent  about  76  milea.  It  ia  still  an  object  of  ap- 
prehension to  aailora,  in  consequence  of  the  variations 
and  uncertainties  of  the  tidea  on  a  flat  and  aheivy 
coast.  The  Syrtia  Major  is  about  180  geographical 
miles  between  the  two  eapea,  and  penetrates  100  miles 
into  the  land.  The  name  Syrtis  ia  generally  derived 
from  the  Greek  evpu, "  to  drag,"  in  allusion  to  tho  agi- 
tation of  too  sand  by  the  force  of  the  tides.  (Com- 
pare Sallust,  Bell.  Jug.,  c.  78.)  It  ia  more  than  prob- 
able, however,  that  the  appellation  is  to  be  deduced 
from  the  term  Sert,  which  still  exists  in  Arabic  as  the 
name  for  a  desert  tract  or  region;  for  the  term  Syriis 
do«>s  not  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  the  mere 
gulfs  themselves,  but  to  have  been  extended  also  to 
the  desert  country  adjacent,  which  is  atill,  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  called  Sert.  (RtUer,  Erdkunde,  vol.  1,  p. 
029.  2d  cat.) 

T. 

TabellahIjS  Lkqis,  laws  passed  at  various  timca 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Roman  commons  to 
rote  by  ballot,  and  no  longer  viva  voce.  The  object  of 
facne  laws  waa  to  diminish  the  power  of  tho  nobility. 
Voting  by  ballot  was  allowed  by  the  Gabinian  law, 
A.U.C.  614,  in  conferring  honoura;  two  yeara  after, 
at  all  triala  except  for  treason,  by  the  Cassian  law ;  in 
passing  laws,  by  the  Papirian  law,  A.U.C.  622  ;  and, 
lastly,  in  triala  for  treason,  also  by  the  Ccelian  law, 
A.U.C.  630. 

Tabbbnjc,  I.  Rhenane,  a  city  of  Gallia  Belgica,  in 
Che  ^rritory  of  the  Nemetea,  now  Rkein- Zabern. 


(Amm.  Marcell,  16,  2.) — II.  A  cily  of  Gallia  Belgica, 
between  Argenieratum  (Strasburg)  and  Divodurum 
(Metz).  The  modern  name  ia  Berg- Zabern. —  III. 
Triboccorum,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  the  Tribocci. 
now  Elsass- Zabern.  (Backoff  und  Miller,  Wbrtcrb 
der  Geogr.,  p.  942.) 

Tabok,  a  mountain  of  Galilee.    (Fid.  Itabyrius.) 

Tabracr,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  ^Cumidia,  and  near 
the  limits  of  the  Provincia  Zeugitana,  now  Tabarca 
\(Polyb.,  12,  11.)    Ptolemy  writes  the  name  Tbabra- 
ca;  and  Pliny,  Tabracha.    (Plin.,  6,  3.) 

Taburncs,  a  lofty  mountain  in  Samnium,lhe  aoulh- 
ern  declivities  of  which  were  covered  with  olive 
grounds.  It  closed  in  the  Caudine  Pass  on  the  south- 
ern side.  The  modern  name  ia  Tabttrno  or  Tabor. 
It  derives  celebrity  from  Virgil.  (JSn.,  12,  715. 
Georg,2,  307.) 

Tacapb,  a  town  of  Africa,  at  the  head  of  the  Syrtia 
Minor.  It  ia  now  Cabes  or  Gaps.  Near  it  were  some 
medicinal  waters,  called  Aqua  Tacapinat,  now  El- 
Hamma.  (Plin.,  5,  4  —  Itin.  Anton.,  50,  59,  74, 
die.) 

TACrARtNAS,  a  Numidtan  by  birth,  and  the  leader 
of  a  revolt  in  Africa  against  the  Roman  power,  in  the 
leign  of  Tiberius.  He  had  served  among  the  Roman 
auxiliaries,  and  acquired  in  this  way  some  knowledge 
of  military  discipline.  Deserting,  subsequently,  from 
the  forces  among  which  he  had  been  enrolled,  he  col- 
lected together  aome  predatory  bands,  whom  he  ac- 
customed to  discipline,  and  finally  appeared  as  the  lead- 
er of  tho  Muaulani,  a  powerful  nation  on  the  borders 
of  the  desert.  The  Mauri  also  were  drawn  into  tho 
confederacy,  and  the  Cinilhii  too  were  forced  to  join 
it.  Furioa  Camillus,  the  proconsul  of  Africa,  marched 
against  and  defeated  him.  He  afterward,  however, 
renewed  the  war,  and  was  again  defeated  by  Apronius, 
and  driven  into  the  desert.  Still  unsubdued  in  spirit, 
he  appeared  a  third  time  as  an  enemy,  and  was  de- 
feated by  Blsus.  He  again  carried  on  tho  war,  after 
this,  with  renewed  strength  and  vigour,  but  was  again 
overcome  by  Dolabella,  and  fell  fighting  bravely. 
(Tacit.,  Ann.,  2,  62  —Id.  ib.,  3,  20.—  Id.  ib.,  3,  74 
— Id.  ib ,  4,  23,  seqq.) 

Tachampbo,  an  island  in  the  Nile,  near  Philae.  #The 
Egyptians  held  one  half  of  this  island,  and  the  rest  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  ./Ethiopians.  (Consult  Herod.,  2, 
29.) — The  name  Tachampso  is  thought  to  signify  "  the 
island  of  crocodiles,"  the  Egyptian  term  for  these  ani- 
mals being  ^u^y^u,  according  to  Herodotus  (2,  70. — 
Consult  Crcuzer,  Comment.  Herod.,  p.  83.  — Jablon- 
ski,  Voe.  JEgypt.,  p.  388.  —  Champollion,  P  Egypt  e 
sous  Us  Pharaons,  vol.  1,  p.  152).  Mannert  makes 
it  answer  to  the  modern  Dcrar  (Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt. 
1,  p.  231);  but  Hcercn  is  in  favour  of  Calavlseht 
(Ideen,  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  350  — Consult  Bahr,  ad  Herod., 
2,29). 

Tachos,  a  king  of  Egypt  in  the  lime  of  Artaxerx- 
es  Ochus.  Having  revolted  against  the  Persians,  he 
drew  the  Greeks  over  into  his  interests,  especially  the 
Athenians  and  Spartans.  The  former  sent  Cbabrias 
to  his  aid  ;  the  latter,  Ageailaus.  A  misunderstand 
mg  soon  arose  between  the  Spartan  leader  and  Ta- 
chos, on  account  of  Agesilaus  having  offered  advice 
which  waa  rejected  by  Tachos,  and  also  because  the 
former  had  merely  the  command  of  the  mercenaries, 
whereas  Chabriaa  had  charge  of  the  fleet,  while  Ta- 
chos exercised  aupreme  control  over  all  the  forces. 
Agesilaup,  in  consequence  of  this,  espoused  the  inter- 
ests of  Nectancbi8,  cousin  to  Tachos,  and  had  him 
proclaimed  king  while  Tachos  waa  absent  in  Phoenicia 
with  the  Egyptian  forces.  Tachos,  upon  this,  fled  to 
the  Persians,  B.C.  361.  He  reigned  about  two  years. 
(Com,  Nep.,  Vit.  Ages.  —  Diod.  Sic.,  15,  92  —  Id., 
16,  48,  seqq.) 

Tacitcs,  C.  CoRNBUt's,  a  celerirated  Latin  histori- 
an, bom  in  the  reign  of  Nero    Tho  exact  year  cannot 
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be  ascertained  ;  but  as  Pliny  the  Younger  informs  us 
thai  be  and  Tacitus  were  nearly  of  the  same  age,  it  is 
supposed  thst  Tscitus  was  bom  A.U.C.  809  or  810, 
about  the  sixth  year  of  Nero's  reign.  The  place  of  his 
nativity  is  nowhere  mentioned,  but  it  is  generally 
thought  to  have  been  Intcrarnna  (now  Terni),  in  Um- 
bria.  He  was  the  son  of  Cornelius  Tscitus,  a  procu- 
rator appointed  by  the  prince  to  manage  the  imperial 
revenue  and  govern  a  province  in  Belgic  Gaul.  The 
person  so  employed  was,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  of 
equestrian  rank.  The  place  where  Tacitus  received 
His  education,  Massilis,  now  Marseille,  was  at  that 
lime  the  scat  of  literature  and  polished 
Agricola  was  trained  up  there  ;  but  there  is 
to  think  that  Tacitus  formed  and  enlarged  his  mind  at 
the  same  place,  since,  when  be  relates  the  fact  about 
his  father-in-law,  he  is  silent  respecting  himself.  If 
be  was  educated  at  Rome,  we  may  be  sure  that  it 
wss  a  method  very  different  from  the  fashion  then  in 
vogue.  Tacitus,  it  is  evident,  did  not  imbibe  the 
smallest  tincture  of  that  frivolous  science  and  that 
vicious  eloquence  that  debased  the  Roman  genius. 
He  most  probably  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  formed 
upon  the  plan  adopted  in  the  time  of  the  republic  ;  and 
with  the  help  of  a  sound  scheme  of  home  discipline, 
and  the  best  domestic  example,  be  grew  op,  in  a  course 
of  virtue,  to  that  \  igour  of  mind  which  gives  such  an- 
imation to  his  writings.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose* 
that  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Quintilian,  who,  in  op- 
position to  the  sophists  of  Greece,  taught  for  more 
than  twenty  years  the  rules  of  that  manly  eloquence 
which  is  so  nobly  displayed  in  his  Institutes.  Some 
critics  have  applied  to  Tacitus  the  passage  in  which 
Quintilian,  after  enumerating  the  writers  who  flourish- 
ed in  that  period,  says,  "  There  is  another  person  who 
gives  additional  lustre  to  the  age ;  a  man  who  will  de- 
serve tho  admirstion  of  posterity.  I  do  not  mention 
him  at  present :  bis  name  will  be  known  hereafter"  (10, 
1). — If  this  passage  relates  to  Tacitus,  the  prediction 
has  been  fully  verified.  When  Quintilian  published  his 
jpeat  work,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  Tacitus  had  not 
•  hen  written  his  Annsls  or  his  History.  Those  im- 
moUal  compositions  were  published  in  the  time  of  Tra- 
jan.— The  infancy  of  Tacitus  kept  him  untainted  by 
the  vices  of  Nero's  court.  He  waa  about  twelve 
years  old  when  that  emperor  finished  his  career  of  guilt 
and  folly ;  and  in  the  tempestuous  times  that  ensued,  he 
was  still  secured  by  his  tender  years.  Vespasian  re- 
stored the  public  tranquillity,  revived  the  liberal  arts, 
and  gave  encouragement  to  men  of  genius.  Our  au- 
thor's first  ambition  was  to  distinguish  himself  at  the 
bar  — Agricola  was  joint  consul  with  Domitian,  A.U.C. 
690,  for  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  Tacitus,  though 
not  quite  twenty,  had  given  such  an  earnest  of  his  fu- 
ture fame,  that  Agricola  chose  him  for  his  son-in-law. 
Thus  distinguished,  our  author  began  the  career  of 
civil  preferment.  Vespasian  had  a  just  discern- 
ment of  men,  snd  was  the  friend  of  rising  merit. 
Rome  at  length  was  governed  by  a  prince  who  had 
the  good  sense  and  virtue  to  consider  himself  as  the 
chief  magistrate,  whose  duty  it  was  to  redress  all 
grievances,  restore  good  order,  and  give  energy  to  the 
laws.  In  such  times,  the  early  genius  of  Tacitus  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  emperor.  '1  he  foundation  of 
bis  fortune  was  laid  by  Vespasian.  Tacitus  does  not 
leu  tue  particulars,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  began 
with  the  functions  of  the  Vigintivirate  •  a  body  of 
twenty  men  commissioned  to  execute  an  inferior  ju- 
risdiction for  the  better  regulation  of  the  city.  That 
office,  according  to  the  system  established  by  Augus- 
tus, was  a  preliminary  step  to  the  gradations  of  the 
magistracy.  The  senate  bad  power  to  dispense  with 
it  in  particular  cases,  and  accordingly  we  find  Tibe- 
rius applying  to  the  fathers  for  that  indulgence  in  fa- 
vour of  Drusus,  the  son  of  Gennanicus.    It  ia  prob- 


and, consequently,  that  the  road  of  oonoui  »ai  la*/ 
open  to  him.  The  death  of  Vespasian  did  i  >n  eheci 
him  in  his  progress.  Titus  was  the  friend  of  value. 
The  office  of  qus»stor  waa,  in  the  regular  course,  tbs 
next  public  hooour  ;  and  it  qualified  the  person  whe 
discharged  it  for  a  scat  in  the  senate.  Titus  resgnef 
little  more  than  two  years.  Domitian  succeeded  U 
the  imperial  dignity.  Suspicious,  dark,  and  sullen,  fat 
made  the  policy  of  Tiberius  the  model  of  his  govern 
ment.  He  saw  public  virtue,  and  he  destroyed  it; 
and  yet,  in  that  disastrous  period,  Tacitus  rote  to  pref- 
erment. The  historian  himself  furnishes  a  soluuoa 
of  this  enigma.  Agncola.  he  tells  us,  had  the  address 
to  restrain  the  headlong  violence  of  the  tyrant  by  his 
prudence  and  moderation.  Tscitus  imitated  this  line 
of  conduct,  and,  instead  of  giving  umbrage  to  the 
prince  and  provoking  the  tools  of  power,  be  was  con- 
tent to  diaplay  his  eloquence  at  the  bar.    Tacitus  tud 


a  talent  for  poetry,  and  hia 


probably, 


served  to  ingratiate  him  with  the  tyrant,  who  affected 
to  be  a  votary  of  the  Muses.    If,  in  addition  to  this, 
he  was  the  author  of  a  book  of  apophthegms  called  Fa- 
cetuz,  that  very  amusement  could  not  fail  to  prove 
successful  in  gaining  for  him  the  notice  of  Domitian 
By  this  emperor  Tacitus  was  made  pntfar,  A.D.  88  t 
be  was  also  appointed  one  of  the  college  of  Quwde- 
etrnvtri.    In  A.D.  78  he  msmed  the  daughter  of  Ja- 
lius  Agricols.    On  the  death  of  bis  father-in-law.  A  D. 
93,  he  quitted  Rome,  but  returned  to  it  in  the  year  97, 
when  Nerva  waa  on  the  throne.    This  prince  named 
him  successor  in  the  consulship  to  Virginias  Rufus, 
who  had  just  died.    In  honour  of  Virgimus,  the  sen- 
ate decreed  that  the  rites  of  sepulture  should  be  per 
formed  at  the  public  expense.    Tacitua  delivered  lbs 
funeral  oration  from  the  rostra.    Praise  from  such  aa 
orator,  Pliny  says,  waa  sufficient  to  crown  the  glo- 
ry of  a  well-spent  life.    (Epist ,  2,  1.)    Nerva  dies) 
A.U.C.  851, having  about  three  months  before  adopt 
ed  Trajan  for  hia  successor.    In  that  short  interval 
the  critics  have  agreed  to  place  the  publication  of  the 
life  of  Agricola  ;  and  their  reason  is,  because  Tseirus 
mentions  Nerva  Qatar,  but  does  cot  style  him  Ihvus, 
the  deified  Nervs,  which,  they  say,  would  have  been 
the  case  if  the  emperor  was  then  deceased  ;  but  they 
forget  that,  in  the  same  tract  (c.  44),  our  author  tells 
us  how  ardently  Agricola  wished  to  see  the  elevation 
of  Trajan  to  the  seat  of  empire,  and  that  with  would 
have  been  an  awkward  compliment  to  the  reigning 
prince.    It  seems  therefore  probable  that  the  Life  of 
Agricola  waa  published  in  the  reign  of  Trajan. — The 
production  just  mentioned  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  biography  that  any  lai«guage  can  show, 
and  the  noblest  monument  ever  erected  by  any  writer 
to  anv  individual.    We  know  not,  on  perusing  it, 
which  most  to  admire,  the  exalted  and  amiable  char- 
acter of  the  hero,  or  the  truth,  sensibility,  and  tone  of 
calmness  thst  prevail  throughout  the  piece.    The  mis 
fortunes  of  the  times  hsd  imparted  an  air  of  melan 
choly  to  the  stvle  of  Tacitus,  which  gives  the  work  in 
question  s  sombre  snd  touching  character.    Hts  friend- 
ship towards  his  father-in-law  never  renders  bun  un- 
faithful to  the  truth,  nor  does  he  attempt  to  conceal 
his  indignation  at  the  policy  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, of  which  Agricola  was  sometimes  compelled  le 
be  the  instrument. — The  Trestise  on  the  Manners  ol 
the  Germans  (De  situ,  moribuM,  el  popults  Germa*iat\ 
it  is  generally  agreed,  made  its  appearance  in  the  veal 
of  Rome  851.    The  new  emperor,  whose  adoption 
and  succession  hsd  been  confirmed  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  was  at  the  bead  of  the  legions  of  Germany 
when  he  received  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Nerva  and  his  own  accession  to  the  empire.  Being 
of  a  warlike  disposition,  he  wss  not  in  haste  to  leave 
the  army,  but  remained  there  during  the  entire  year 
In  auch  a  juncture,  a  picture  of  German  manners  could 


able  that  Tacitua  became  one  of  the  Vigintivirate,  j  not  fail  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  public.  Tb« 
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wrnnd  consulship  of  Traian  •»  .nontioned  ir.  the  tract 
(e  a?),  and  that  waa  A.U.C.  85!,  in  conjunction  with 
Nerva,  who  died  before  the  end  of  January.    It  ia 
therefore  certain  that  the  description  of  Germany  saw 
the  light  in  the  course  of  that  year. — In  this  treatise 
be*,  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  geographical 
nc'.  ct*  of  Tacitus,  which  are  very  defective.    His  re- 
marks on  the  manners,  usages,  and  political  institu- 
tion* of  this  people  are,  on  the  other  hand,  peculiarly 
M'uable.    The  historian  is  supposed  by  the  best  crit- 
ics to  have  derived  his  principal  information  relative 
to  the  Germans  from  persons  who  had  served  against 
tbezn,  and,  in  particular,  from  Virgiriius  Rufus,  who, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Letters  of  Pliny,  was  the  friend 
of  Tacitus.    The  great  work,  also,  of  the  elder  Pliny 
C3  Germany,  now  lost,  must  have  been  an  important 
aid.   As  to  the  object  of  the  hictorian  in  composing 
this  work,  some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  lo  suppose 
ifat  his  sole  intention  waa  to  satirize  the  corrupt  mor- 
s's  of  his  contemporaries,  by  holding  forth  lo  view  an 
ideal  and  highly -coloured  picture  of  barbarian  virtue. 
According  to  these  same  writers,  his  object  was  to  bring 
back  bis  countrymen  to  their  ancient  simplicity  of  man- 
ners, and  thus  oppose  an  effectual  barrier  to  those  en- 
emies who  menaced  the  safely  of  their  descendants. 
But  a  perusal  of  the  work  in  question  destroys  all  this 
ficciful  hypothesis.    The  analogy  between  many  of 
tiie  rude  manners  of  the  early  Germans  and  those  of 
the  aborigines  of  North  America  at  once  stamps  ihe 
work  with  the  seal  of  truth.    What  if  Tacitus  dwells 
whh  a  certain  predilection  upon  the  simple  manners 
of  Germany  •    It  surely  is  natural  in  one  who  had  be- 
come disgusted  with  the  excesses  of  Italy.    We  are 
not  to  suppose,  however,  that  this  work  of  Tacitus  is 
free  from  errors.    The  very  manner  in  which  he  ac- 
quired his  information  on  this  subject  must  have  led 
t#  misconceptions  and  mistakes.    Religious  prejudi- 
ce* also  served  occasionally  to  mislead  the  historian, 
wso  beheld  the  traces  of  Greek  and  Roman  mytholo- 
gy even  in  the  North. — The  friendship  that  subsisted 
between  Tacitus  and  the  younger  Pliny  is  well  known. 
It  was  founded  on  the  consonance  of  their  studies  and 
their  virtues.    They  were  both  convinced  that  a  stri- 
king picture  of  former  tyranny  ought  to  be  placed  in 
contrast  to  the  felicity  of  the  times  that  succeeded. 
Pliny  acted  up  lo  his  own  idea  of  this  in  the  panegyric 
on  Trajan,  where  we  And  a  vein  of  satire  against  Domi- 
tian  running  throughout  the  whole  piece.    It  appears 
ia  oia  letters  that  ho  bad  some  thoughts  of  writing  a 
history  on  the  same  principle  ;  but  he  had  not  resolu- 
tion to  undertake  that  arduous  task.    Tacitus  had 
more  vigour  of  mind ;  he  thought  more  intensely,  and 
with  deeper  penetration  than  his  friend.    We  find 
that  ho  had  formed,  at  an  early  period,  the  plan  of  his 
Hittocy,  and  resolved  to  execute  it  in  order  to  show 
the  horrors  of  slavery,  and  the  debasement  of  the  Ro- 
man people  through  the  whole  of  Domitian's  reign. 
("Fir/.  Agr.,  c.  3.)    He  did  not,  however,  though  em- 
ployed in  a  great  and  important  work,  renounco  im- 
mediately all  his  practice  in  the  forum,  but  continued 
to  be  employed  there  until  the  trial  of  Marius  Priscus, 
who  had  been  proconsul  of  Africa,  and  stood  im- 

K ached  before  the  senate  at  the  suit  of  the  province, 
iscus  had  presented  a  memorial,  praying  lo  be  tried 
)y  a  commission  of  selcct'judges.  Tacitus  and  Pliny, 
3y  the  special  appointment  of  the  fathers,  were  advo- 
ales  on  the  part  of  the  Africans.  They  thought  it 
heir  duty  to  inform  the  house  that  the  crimes  alleged 
igainat  Priscus  were  of  too  atrocious  a  nature  lo  fall 
nthin  the  cognizance  of  an  inferior  co-jrt.  The  case 
mm.  therefore  heard  at  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
enate,  and  the  eloquence  of  Pliny  and  Tacitus,  but 
■ore  particularly  of  the  latter,  succeeded  in  cstablish- 
>g  the  guilt  of  the  accused.  The  senate  concluded 
ie  business  with  a  declaration  that'Tacitus  and  Pliny 
id  executed  the  trust  r  iDosed  in  them  to  the  full  lat- 
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isfaction  of  the  bouse.    The  cause  was  tried  A.U.C 
853,  in  the  third  year  of  Trajan's  reign.    From  that 
time  Tacitus  dedicated  himself  altogether  to  his  His- 
tory.    Pliny  informs  us  (£/>.,  4,  13),  that  our  aulhoc 
was  frequented  by  a  number  of  visiters,  who  admired 
his  genius,  and  for  that  reason  went  in  crowds  to  hi* 
levee.    From  that  conflux  of  men  of  letters  Tacitus 
could  not  fail  to  gain  the  best  information.  Pliny 
sent  a  full  detail  of  all  the  circumstances  attending  the 
death  of  his  uncle,  the  elder  Pliny,  who  lost  his  life  in 
the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in  order  that  an  exact  rela- 
tion of  that  event  might  be  transmitted  to  posterity. 
— Trajan  reigned  nineteen  years.    He  died  suddenly 
in  Cilicia,  A.U.C.  870,  A  D.  117.    The  exact  time 
when  Tacitus  published  his  History  is  uncertain,  bu*. 
it  was  in  some  period  of  Trajan's  reign.    He  was  re* 
solved  to  send  his  work  into  the  world  in  that  happy 
age  when  ho  could  think  with  freedom,  and  what 
be  thought  he  could  publish  with  perfect  security. 
(Hist.,  I,  1.)    He  began  from  the  accession  of  Galba, 
A.U.C.  822,  and  followed  down  the  thread  of  his  nar- 
rative to  the  death  of  Domitian,  in  the  year  849  ;  the 
whole  comprising  a  period  of  seven-and-lwcnty  years, 
full  of  important  events  and  sudden  revolutions,  in 
which  the  pnetorian  bands,  the  armies  in  Germany 
and  the  legions  in  Syria  claimed  a  right  to  raise 
whom  they  thought  proper  to  the  imperial  seat,  with- 
out any  regard  for  the  authority  of  the  senate.  Such 
was  the  subject  Tacitus  had  before  him.    The  sum- 
mary view  which  he  has  given  of  those  disastrous 
limes  is  the  most  awful  picture  of  civil  commotion 
and  the  wild  distraction  of  a  frantic  people.    It  ia  not 
exactly  known  into  how  many  books  the  work  was  di- 
vided.   Vossius  makes  the  number  no  less  than  thir- 
ty ;  but,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  literary  world,  wsi 
have  only  the  first  four  books,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  fifth.    The  work  must  have  been  a  large  one, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  portion  that  has  reached  us, 
since  this  contains  the  transactions  of  little  more  than 
a  single  year.    The  reign  of  Titus,  "  the  delight  of 
human  kind,"  is  totally  lost,  and  Domitian  has  esca- 
ped the  vengeance  of  the  historian's  pen.    The  His- 
tory being  finished,  Tacitus  did  not  think  that  he  had 
completed  his  portraiture  of  slavery.    He  went  back 
lo  Tiberius,  who  left  a  model  of  tyranny  for  his  suc- 
cessors.   This  second  work  he  called  by  the  name  of 
Annals.    It  included  a  period  of  four-and-fifty  years, 
from  the  year  767  to  the  death  of  Nero  in  821.  Du- 
ring the  period  embraced  by  the  History  the  whole 
empire  was  convulsed,  and  the  author  had  to  arrange 
the  operations  of  armies  in  Germany,  Batavia,  Gaul, 
Italy,  and  Judxa,  all  in  motion  almost  at  the  same 
time.    This  was  not  the  case  in  the  Annals.  The 
Roman  world  was  in  a  state  of  general  tranquillity, 
and  the  history  of  domestic  transactions  was  to  sup- 
ply Tacitus  with  materials.  The  author  has  given  us, 
with  his  usual  brevity,  the  true  characters  of  this  part  ol 
his  work.  "  The  detail,"  he  says,  "into  which  he  was 
obliged  to  enter,  while  it  gave  lessons  of  prudence,  was 
in  danger  of  being  dry  and  unentertaining.    In  other 
histories,  the  operations  of  armies,  the  situation  of 
countries,  the  events  of  war,  and  the  exploits  of  illustri- 
ous generals  awaken  curiosity  and  expand  the  imagina- 
tion.   We  have  nothing  before  us  but  acts  of  despo- 
tism, continual  accusations,  the  treachery  of  friends, 
the  ruin  of  innocence,  and  trial  after  trial,  always  end- 
ing in  the  same  catastrophe    Events  like  these  will 
give  to  the  work  a  tedious  uniformity,  without  an  ob- 
ject to  enliven  attention,  without  an  incident  to  prevent 
satiety."   (Ann  ,  4,  33.)   But  the  genius  of  Tacitus 
surmounted  every  difficulty.  He  was  able  to  keep  at- 
tention awake,  to  please  the  imagination,  and  enlighten 
the  understanding.    The  style  of  the  Annals  differs 
from  that  of  the  History,  which  required  stalely  peri- 
ods, pomp  of  expressior ,  and  harmonious  sentences. 
The  Annals  are  written  in  a  strain  more  subdued  ary; 
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» tamper  ato  :  every  phrase  it  a  maxim  ;  the  narra- 
tive goes  on  with  rapidity  ;  the  author  is  sparing  of 
words,  and  prodigal  of  sentiment ;  the  characters  are 
drawn  with  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature ; 
and  when  we  see  them  figuring  on  the  stage  of  public 
business,  wa  perceive  the  internal  spring  of  their  ac- 
tions ;  we  see  their  motives  at  work,  and,  of  course, 
are  prepared  to  judge  of  their  conduct.  The  Annals, 
as  well  as  the  History,  have  suffered  by  the  barbarous 
rage  and  more  barbarous  ignorance  of  the  tribes  that 
overturned  the  Roman  empire.  Of  the  sixteen  books 
which  originally  composed  the  Annals,  the  following 
are  lost :  a  part  of  the  fifth,  from  the  seventh  to  the 
tenth  both  inclusive,  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh,  and 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth.  We  miss,  therefore,  three 
years  of  Tiberius,  the  entire  four  years  of  Caligula,  the 
first  six  of  Claudius,  and  the  last  two  of  Nero.  And, 
on  the  other  band,  wc  have  the  history  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  years  just 
mentioned,  the  Utter  years  of  Claudius,  and  the  his- 
tory of  Nero  down  to  A  D.  67. — We  find  that  Taci- 
tus intended,  if  his  life  and  health  continued,  to  re- 
view the  reign  of  Augustus  (Ann.,  3,  24).  in  order  to 
detect  thft  arts  by  which  tho  old  constitution  was  over- 
turned, to  make  way  for  the  government  of  a  single 
ruler.  This,  in  the  hands  of  such  a  writer,  would  have 
been  a  curious  portion  of  hmtory ;  but  it  is  probable  he 
did  not  live  to  carry  his  design  into  execution.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  au- 
thor. It  seems,  however,  highly  probable  that  be  died 
in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  and  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
that  he  survived  his  friend  Pliny.  Those  two  writers 
were  the  ornaments  of  the  age  ;  both  men  of  genius  ; 
both  encouragcrs  of  literature  ;  tho  friends  of  liberty 
and  virtue.  The  esteem  and  affection  which  Pliny 
cherished  towards  our  author  is  evident  in  many  of 
his  letters,  but  nowhere  more  than  in  the  following  pas- 
sage :  "  I  never  was  touched  with  a  more  sensible 
pleasure  than  by  an  account  which  I  received  lately 
from  Cornelius  Tacitus.  He  informed  me  that,  at  the 
last  Circensian  games,  he  sat  next  to  a  stranger,  who, 
after  much  discourse  on  various  topics  of  learning, 
aaked  b.;n  if  he  was  an  Italian  or  a  Provincial.  Ta- 
citus replied.  'Your  acquaintance  with  literature  must 
have  informed  you  who  I  am  *  '  Ay  !'  said  the  man  ; 
'  pray,  then,  is  it  Tacitus  or  Pliny  I  am  talking  with  V 
I  cannot  express  how  highly  I  am  pleased  to  find  that 
our  names  are  not  so  much  the  proper  appellations  of 
men  as  a  kind  of  distinction  for  learning  itself."  (Ep.t 
10,  23.)  Had  Pliny  been  the  survivcr,  he,  who  la- 
mented the  loss  of  all  his  friends,  would  not  have  fail- 
ed lo  pay  the  last  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Tacitus. 
The  commentators  assume  it  as  a  certain  fact  that 
jur  author  must  have  left  issue  ;  and  their  reason  is, 
because  they  find  that  M.  Claudius  Tacitus,  who  was 
created  emperor  A.D.  276,  deduced  his  pedigree  from 
the  great  historian.  (Vopuc,  Vit.  Tac)  That  ex- 
cellent prince  was  only  shown  to  the  world.  He  was 
snatched  away  by  a  fit  of  illness  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  having  crowded  into  that  short  reign  a  num- 
ber of  virtues.  Vopiscus  tells  us  that  he  ordered  the 
image  of  Tacitus,  and  a  complete  collection  of  his 
works,  to  be  placed  in  the  public  archives,  with  a  spe- 
cial direction  that  ten  copies  should  be  made  every 
year  at  the  public  expense.  But,  wlien  the  mutilsted 
state  in  which  our  author  haa  come  down  to  posterity 
ia  considered,  there  is  good  reason  lo  believe  that  tho 
fro" era  of  the  prince  were  never  executed. — Tacitus 
bas  well  deserved  the  appellation  that  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  him  of  "the  greatest  historian  of  antiqui- 
ty." To  the  generous  and  noble  principle  which  gui- 
ded his  pen  throughout  his  work,  he  united  a  fund  of 
Knowledge  and  the  colours  of  eloquence.  Every  short 
description  is  a  picture  in  miniature  :  we  sea  the  per- 
sons acting,  speaking,  or  suffering ;  our  passions  are 
kept  in  a  tumc  t  of  emotion  ;  they  succeed  each  other 


'  iu  quick  vicissitude  ;  they  mix  and  blend  in 
'  combinations  ;  wc  glow  with  indignation,  we  melt  into 
tears.    The  Annals,  in  fact,  may  be  called  an  histori- 
cal picture-gallery.    It  is  by  ibis  magic  power  that  Ta- 
citus has  been  able  to  animate  the  dry  regularity  of 
the  chronologic  order,  and  to  spread  a  charm  over  tbc 
whole  that  awakens  curiosity  and  unchains  attention 
How  different  from  the  gazette-style  of  Suetonius, 
who  relates  his  facts  in  a  calm  and  unitnpassioaed 
tone,  unmoved  by  the  distress  of  injured  virtue,  and 
never  rising  to  indignation.    Tacitus,  on  the  coalrary, 
aits  in  judgment  on  tbo  prince,  the  senate,  the  consult, 
and  the  people  ;  and  he  finds  eloquence  to  affect  tot 
heart,  and  through  the  imagination  to  inform  the  on 
demanding. — Tacitus  has  been  called  the  Father  ol 
Philosophical  History ;  and  the  title  is  well  b**towei 
if  it  be  considered  as  confined  to  his  acute  and  forcibli 
criticisms  on  individual  character,  and  the  moral  dig 
nity  and  pathos  of  his  manner  ;  but  of  Political  philos 
ophy  we  discover  in  this  excellent  wntcr  but  fe» 
traces.    To  this  department  of  wisdom,  the  times, 
both  those  which  Tacitus  saw  and  those  of  which  his 
fathers  could  tell  him,  were  fatally  unpropitioas.  They 
exhibited  a  frame  of  society  (if  we  may  disgrace  that 
expression  by  so  applying  it)  suffering  a  course  of  ex- 
periments too  frightfully  violent  to  issue  in  fine  results 
In  a  nation  thus  tried  with  extremes,  we  could  hardly 
expect  to  meet  with  the  refinements  of  political  sci- 
ence ;  and  supposing  them  there  to  exist,  an  hutorica' 
account  of  such  a  nation  affords  little  scope  for  the 
displsy  of  them. — It  may  be  expected  that  some  no 
lice  should  be  taken  of  the  objections  which  have  bee* 
urged  against  Tacitus  by  the  various  writers  who  haw 
thought  proper  to  place  themselves  in  the  chair  of 
criticism.    The  first  charge  exhibited  against  our  ac 
thor  is,  that  he  has  written  bad  Latin.    This  shall  be 
answered  by  a  writer  who  was  master  of  as  mock 
elegance  as  can  be  attained  in  a  dead  language 
"Who,"  exclaims  Muretus,  "are  we  modems,  eves 
if  all  who  have  acquired  great  skill  in  the  Latin  lan» 
guage  were  assembled  in  a  body;  who  are  we,  that 
presume  to  pronounce  against  an  author  (Tacitus) 
who,  when  the  Roman  language  still  flourished  in  aU 
its  splendour  (snd  it  flourished  to  the  time  of  Hadri- 
an), was  deemed  the  most  eloquent  orator  of  hit 
time !    When  we  reflect  on  the  number  of  ancient 
authors  whose  works  have  been  destroyed,  which  of 
us  can  pretend  to  say  that  the  words  which  appear 
new  in  Tacitus  were  not  known  and  used  by  the  an- 
cients !  and  yet,  at  the  distance  of  ages,  when  the  pro- 
ductions of  genius  have  been  wellntgh  extinguished, 
we  of  this  day  take  upon  us  a  decisive  lone  to  con- 
demn the  most  celebrated  writers,  whose  cooks  and 
mule-drivers  understood  the  Latin  language,  and  spoke 
it,  better  than  the  most  confident  scholar  of  the  pres- 
ent age."  —  The  next  allegation  against  Tacitus  is 
grounded  upon  the  conciseness  snd  consequent  ob- 
scurity of  his  style.    The  love  of  brevity,  which  dis- 
tinguishes Tacitus  from  all  other  writers,  was  probe 
bly  the  result  of  his  early  admiration  of  Seneca ;  and, 
perhaps,  was  carried  farther  by  that  constant  habit  ot 
close  thinking,  which  could  seize  the  principal  idea, 
and  discard  all  unnecessary  appendages.    Tacitus  was 
sparing  of  words  and  lavish  of  sentiment.  Monies* 
quieu  says  he  knew  everything,  and  therefore  abridge* 
everything.    In  the  political  maxims  and  moral  re 
flections,  which,  where  we  least  expect  it,  dart  a  rud 
den  light,  yet  never  interrupt  the  rapidity  of  the  nana 
live,  the  comprehensive  energy  of  the  sentence  gives 
all  the  pleasure  of  surprise,  while  it  conveys  a  deq. 
i  reflection.    The  observations  which  Quinttlian  calls 
lumma  tententiarum  crowded  fast  upon  the  author's 
mind,  and  he  scorned  to  waste  his  strength  in  words ; 
he  gave  the  image  in  profile,  and  left  the  reader  U 
take  a  round-about  view. — It  may  be  asked,  Is  Teci- 
'    He  certainly  ia  :  hia  own  laconic 
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manner,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  omissions  of  ibe 
copyists,  have  occasioned  some  difficulties ;  but  he 
who  has  made  himself  familiar  with  the  peculiarities 
of  his  style  will  not  be  much  embarrassed.    B".*  still 
it  may  be  said  that,  in  so  1  >ng  a  work,  one  continued 
strain  of  studied  brevity  fatigues  the  ear,  and  tires  the 
reader  by  an  unvaried  and  disgusting  monotony.  Va- 
riety, it  must  be  admitted,  would  give  new  graces  to 
the  narrative,  and  prevent  too  much  uniformity.  The 
celebrated  Montaigne  observes,  that  Tacitus  abounds 
with  strong  and  vigorous  sentences,  often  constructed 
with  point  and  subtlety,  sgreeably  to  the  taste  of  the 
s,  which  delighted  in  the  gay  and  brilliant ;  and 
those  were  not  in  the  thought,  the  writer  waa 
to  find  an  antithesis  in  the  expression.    And  yet 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  same  writer,  who  owns  that 
for  twenty  years  together  he  read  by  fits  and  starts, 
telle  as  himself  that  he  read  Tacitus  a  second  time  in 
one  regular  train,  without  interruption.  —  A  third  alle- 
gation of  the  critics  is,  that  Tacitus  was  a  misanthrope, 
who  beheld  human  nature  with  a  malignant  eyo,  and, 
always  suspecting  the  worst,  falsified  facts,  in  order 
to  paint  men  worse  than  tbey  were    The  answer  is 
obvious  :  Tacitus  was  fallen  on  evil  times;  he  says, 
"  A  black  and  evil  period  lies  before  me.    The  age 
was  sunk  to  the  lowest  depth  of  sordid  adulation,  in- 
somuch that  not  only  the  most  illustrious  citizens,  in 
order  to  secure  themselves,  were  obliged  to  crouch  in 
bondage  ;  but  even  men  of  consular  and  praetorian 
rank,  and  the  whole  senate,  tried,  with  emulation,  who 
should  be  the  most  obsequious  of  slaves."  (Ann., 
X  65.)    In  such  times,  who  could  live  free  from  suspi- 
cion !    TacitUH  knew  the  character  of  Tiberius ;  he 
was  an  accurate  observer  of  mankind  :  but  he  must 
have  been  credulous  indeed,  or  the  willing  dupe  of  a 
profligate  court,  if  he  had  not  laid  open  the  secret  mo- 
tives of  all,  and  traced  their  actions  to  their  first  prin- 
ciple*.   At  the  head  of  the  critics  who  have  endeav- 
oured to  enforce  the  charge  of  falsehood  and  malevo- 
lence stands  Famianus  Strada,  the  elegant  author  of 
the  well-known  Prolusiones  Academica,  and  iho  wars 
in  Holland,  entitled  De  Bello  Belgico:  but  it  will  be 
sufficient,  in  answer  to  his  laboured  declamations,  to 
say  with  Lord  Bolingbroke.  "He  was  a  rhetor,  who 
condemned  Tacitus,  and  presumed  to  write  history 
himself." — The  imputation  of  atheism,  which  has  been 
urged  by  critics  of  more  piety  than  discernment,  is 
easily  refuted.    Whatever  were  our  author's  doubts 
concerning  fate,  free-will,  arid  the  influence  of  the 
planets,  let  the  fine  apostrophe  to  the  departed  spirit 
of  Agricola  be  perused  with  attention,  and  every  sen- 
timent will  discover  a  mind  impressed  with  the  idea 
of  an  overruling  Providence.    There  are  many  pas- 
sages in  the  Annals  and  the  History  to  the  ssme  ef- 
fect :  but  more  on  this  head  is  unnecessary.  Nor 
does  the  paradox  suggested  by  Boccalini  deserve  a 
longer  discussion.    That  author  gives  it  as  his  opin- 
ion, that  the  whole  design  of  the  Annals  was  to  teach 
the  art  of  despotism :  it  may,  with  as  good  reason,  be 
said,  that  I,ord  Clarendon  wrote  the  history  of  the 
Grand   Rebellion  with  intent  to  tea„h  schismatics, 
Puritans,  and  Republicans  how  to  murder  the  king. 
{Murphy,  Etsay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Tasitus, 
p.  10.  stqq.) — There  has  come  down  to  us  a  dialogue 
entit'rd  De  claris  oratoribus,  site  de  causis  corruptte 
tloqucntia.  ■  The  manuscripts  and  old  editions  name 
Tacitus  as  the  author  of  this  production ;   a  great 
number  of  commentators,  however,  ascribe  it  to  Quin- 
tilian,  and  aome  to  Pliny  the  Younger.    They  who 
ar<^ue  from  the  language  of  manuscripts  allege  in  their 
favour  Pomponii's  Sabinus,  a  grammarian,  who  states 
that  Tacitus  had  given  to  the  works  of  Maecenas  the 
epithet  of  calami $lri.    Now  the  passage  to  which  the 
grammarian  alludes  is  actually  found  in  the  26th  chap- 
ter of  the  dialogue  under  consideration.    The  author 
mf  the  dialog  te,  moreover,  inferos  us,  in  the  fust  chap- 


ter, that  he  was  a  very  young  man  (juvenis  adtnoium) 
when  be  wrote  it,  or,  at  least,  when  he  supposes  it  to 
have  been  held  in  his  presence.  This  point  of  time 
is  clearly  determined  in  the  17th  chapter;  it  was  the 
sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  A.D.  76.  Taci- 
tus at  this  period  would  be  about  sixteen  years  of  age. 
From  what  has  been  said  then,  it  wilt  be  perceived 
that,  as  far  as  chronology  ia  concerned,  nothing  pre- 
vents our  regarding' Tacitua  as  the  sutbor  of  the  dia 
logue  in  question.  It  is  true,  we  find  a  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  style  of  the  Writer  of  this  dialogue 
and  that  of  the  historian  ;  but  would  not  the  interve- 
ning period  of  forty  years  sufficiently  account  for  this 
discrepance,  and  the  language  of  the  man  be  different 
from  the  tone  of  early  youth!  Might  not,  too,  the 
same  wnter  have  varied  bis  style  in  order  to  adapt 
it  to  different  subjects!  Ought  be  not  to  assimilate 
it  to  the  various  characters  who  bear  a  pan  in  the 
dialogue!  Induced  by  these  and  other  reasons,  Pi- 
thou,  Dodwetl,  Schulze,  and  many  others,  have  giv- 
en their  opinion  in  favour  of  our  adhering  to  the  ti- 
tles of  the  manuscripts,  and  have  ascribed  the  dia- 
logue to  Tacitus.  Rhenanus  was  the  first  who  en- 
tertained doubts  respecting  the  claim  of  Tacitua  to 
the  authorship  of  this  production,  and  since  bis  time, 
Douse,  Stephens,  Freinshemius,  and  others  no  less 
celebrated,  have  contended  that  Quintilian,  not  Taci- 
tus, must  be  regarded  as  the  true  writer  of  the  work. 
They  plsco  great  relianco  on  two  passages  of  Quin- 
tilian, where  that  writer  says  expressly  that  he  bad 
composed  a  separate  treatise  on  the  causes  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  eloquence  (Inst.  Or.,  6,  8,  6),  as  well  as  on 
many  other  passages  in  which  this  same  work  is  cited, 
without  the  author's  indicating  the  title.  How  can 
we  suppose,  it  is  asked,  that  either  Tacitus  or  Pliny 
would  be  inclined  to  treat  of  a  subject  which  had  al- 
ready been  discussed  by  Quintilian !  These  same 
critics  observe,  moreover,  that  thero  appeara  to  be  a 
great  analogy,  not  only  between  the  matters  treated  of 
in  this  disloguc  and  tbose  which  form  the  subject  of 
Quintilian's  writings,  but  alao  between  his  style  and 
I  that  of  the  work  in  question.  But  it  may  be  replied, 
in  the  first  place,  that,  at  the  time  when  the  dialogue 
I  was  written,  Quintilian  was  already  thirty-three  years 
\  of  age,  a  period  of  life  to  which  the  expression  juvenis 
j  admodum  csn  with  no  propriety  whatever  be  made  to 
apply.  In  the  next  place,  the  argument  deduced  from 
analogy  of  style  is  not  the  most  conclusive,  since  those 
critics  who  assign  the  work  to  Pliny  or  Tacitus  ad- 
I  duce  a  similar  argument  in  support  of  their  claims. 
|  On  the  other  hand,  the  argument  which 


drawn  from  identity  of  title  would  be  a  very  strong 
one,  if  it  were  not  a  fact  that  the  second  title,  which 
is  found  in  modern  editions,  De  causis  corrupts  elo- 
quential, owes  its  existence  entirely  to  Lipsius,  who 
thought  fit  to  add  this  second  title,  which  he  had  found 

I  in  Quintilian  All  the  manuscripts  and  the  early  edi- 
tions merely  have  the  title  De  claris  oratoribus,  or  else 

I  this  one,  Dialogus  an  sui  saculi  oratores  et  quare  con- 

1  cedant.  Another  circumstance  very  much  against  the 
idea  of  Quintilian's  being  tMfc  author  of  the  piece,  is 
the  fact  of  his  more  than  once  referring  the  reader  to 
his  other  work  for  matters  of  which  the  dialogue  we 
arc  considering  makes  not  the  slightest  mention  ;  such, 
for  example,  are  the  hyperbole  and  exaggeration,  of 
which  he  speaks  in  the  third  book,  ch.  3  and  6.  The 
latest  editor  of  Quintilian,  Spalding,  has  carefully  col- 
lected all  these  passages,  which,  in  his  opinion,  show 
that  Quintilian  was  not  the  author  of  the  dialogue  — 

!  On  the  introduction  of  printing,  the  manuscript  of  the 
Annals  had  become  so  scarce,  that,  when  Vindelinue 
of  Spires  published  his  edition,  in  .468  or  1469,  of 
the  works  of  Tacitus  it  contained  merely  the  last  six 
books  of  the  Annals,  tour  books  of  the  History,  with 
part  of  the  fifth,  the  Trcstise  on  the  Manners  of  the 

•  Germans,  and  the  Dialogue  concerning  Oratory.  Th* 
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first  aix  books  of  the  Annals  Lad  not  then  been  found. 
Leo  X.  promised  a  pecuniary  recompense  and  indulgen- 
ces to  any  one  who  should  find  the  lost  portions  of 
the  work.  One  of  his  agents,  Angelo  Arcomboldi, 
discovered  in  the  monastery  of  Corvey,  in  Westpha- 
lia, a  manuscript  which  had  belonged  to  Anschaire, 
the  founder  of  the  convent,  and  a  bishop  of  the  church. 
It  contained  the  first  five  books  of  the  Annals,  the  last 
took  imperfect.  Beroaldua  published  them  at  Rome, 
in  1615,  by  order  of  the  pope. — Among  the  numerous 
editions  of  Tacitus,  the  following  may  be  mentioned 
•a  the  best:  that  of  Gronovius,  L.  Bat-,  1721,  2  vols. 
4to;  Out  of  Brotier,  Parts,  1776,  7  vols.  12mo  (re- 
printed by  Valpy,  Lond.,  1823,  4  vols.  8vo);  that  of 
Ernesti,  Lips.,  1760,  2  vols.  8vo;  that  of  Oberlinus, 
Lips.,  1801, 2  vols.  8vo,  in  four  parts,  reprinted  at  Ox- 
ford in  1813,  4  vols.  8vo ;  that  of  Wallher,  Hal.  Sax., 
1831-3,  4  vols.  8vo  ;  and  that  of  Naudet,  forming  part 
of  Lemaire'a  collection,  Paris,  1819-20,  6  vols.  8vo. 
(Schbll,  Hut.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol  2,  p.  366,  seqq.—Bakr, 
Gesck.  Rom.  L»t.,  p.  311,  seoq.) — II.  M.  Claudius,  a 
Roman,  elected  emperor  by  the  senste  after  the  death 
if  Aurelian.  The  assassination  of  Aurelian  had  so 
much  enraged  the  army,  that  the  soldiers  were  more 
intent,  for  a  time,  on  bringing  his  murderers  to  condign 
punishment  than  on  providing  a  successor.  Even 
after  they  had  recovered  from  the  first  paroxysm  of 
wrath,  they  hesitated  whether  they  should  immediately 
exercise  the  right  which  long  custom  had  placed  in 
their  bands,  or  wail  for  the  advice  and  concurrence  of 
the  senate  in  choosing  a  head  for  the  empire.  Upon  a 
short  deliberation,  they  adopted  the  latter  alternative, 
and  resolved  to  write,  or  else  to  send  a  deputation  to 
Home.  The  senators,  long  unused  to  such  deference, 
knew  not  how  to  act  when  the  message  came ;  and, 
unwilling  to  incur  responsibility,  referred  the  matter 
back  to  the  legions.  But  the  army,  actuated  by  a  very 
uncommon  degree  of  moderation,  renewed  their  re- 
quest to  the  civil  authorities  to  supply  them  with  a 
general  and  ruler ;  and  it  was  not  until  this  reciprocal 
compliment  was  urged  and  rejected  three  times  that 
the  senators  agreed  to  assemble  and  discharge  their 
duty  to  the  empire.  Meanwhile,  six  or  seven  months 
had  insensibly  passed  away  ;  an  amazing  period,  it  has 
been  remarked,  of  tranquil  anarchy,  during  which  the 
Korean  world  remained  without  a  sovereign,  without 
a  usurper,  and  without  a  sedition.  (Vopise.,  Vit 
Tacit.,  c.  1)  On  the  25th  of  September,  A  D.  275, 
the  senate  was  convoked  to  exercise  once  more  the 
valuable  prerogative  with  which  the  constitution  of 
Rome  had  invented  their  order.  The  individual  whom 
they  elected  inherited  the  name  and  the  virtues  of 
Tacitus,  the  celebrated  historian,  and  was,  besides,  re- 
spected for  his  wisdom,  his  experience  in  business,  and 
bis  mild  benevolence.  This  venerable  legislator  had 
already  attained  his  75th  year,  a  circumstance  which 
he  urged,  with  a  great  show  of  reason,  for  declining  the 
honour  which  was  now  assigned  him.  But  his  objec- 
tions were  repelled  by  the  most  flattering  encomiums, 
and  his  election  was  confirmed  by  acclamation  among 
both  citizena  and  soldiers.  It  was  the  wisdom  not 
less  than  the  inclination  of  the  aged  emperor  that  in- 
duced him  to  leave  much  of  the  supreme  power  in  the 
hands  from  which  he  received  it.  He  encouraged  the 
senate  to  resume  their  wonted  authority  ;  to  appoint 
proconsuls  in  all  the  provinces,  and  to  exercise  a  II  the 
other  privileges  which  had  been  conferred  upon  them 
by  Augustus.  His  moderation  and  simplicity  were 
not  affected  by  the  change  of  his  condition  ;  the  only 
expense  which  be  permitted  to  himself  was  the  en- 
couragement which  he  bestowed  on  the  fine  arts,  and 
the  only  personal  indulgences  which  he  would  not  re- 
aign  were  reading  and  conversation  with  literary  men. 
He  took  great  pains  to  preserve  the  writings  of  his 
ancestor  the  historian ;  for  which  purpose  he  gave  or- 
ders that  every  public  lihrm  should  possess  that  au- 


thor's work?,  and  that,  to  render  this  object  wore  r.ra» 
ticable,  ten  copies  of  them  should  be  transcribed  even 
vear  in  one  of  the  public  cfiees.    His  short  reign, 
however,  prevented  any  good  results  from  being  pro 
duced  by  thia  decree. — Havirg  obtained  the  approba- 
tion of  the  citizens,  Tacitus  departed  from  the  capita 
to  show  himaelf  to  the  army  in  Thrace.    Tbe  uvj«1 
largesses  secured  bis  popularity  among  the  soldiers; 
and  the  reverence  which  be  found  still  subsisting  for 
the  memory  of  Aurelian,  dictated  tbe  punishment  of 
certain  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy  which  had  taken  a*ar 
his  life.    But  his  attention  was  soon  withdrawn  froai 
the  investigation  of  past  delinquencies  to  meet  an  ur- 
gent danger.    When  the  late  emperor  was  making 
preparations  to  invade  Persia,  he  had  negotiated  wit* 
a  Scythian  tribe,  the  Alani,  to  re-enforce  his  rank*  with 
a  detachment  of  their  best  troops.    The  barbarians, 
faithful  to  their  engagement,  arrived  on  tbe  Roman 
frontiers  with  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  ;  but,  before 
they  made  their  appearance,  Aurelian  was  dead,  and 
the  Persian  war  suspended.    In  these  circumstances, 
the  Alani,  impatient  of  repose,  and  disappointed  of 
their  prey,  soon  turned  their  arms  against  tbe  un/or 
tunate  provinces.    They  overran  Pontos,  Csppadocia, 
and  Cilicia  before  Tacitus  could  show  bis  readiness 
to  satisfy  their  claims  or  punish  their  aggressions. 
Upon  recovering,  however,  the  stipulated  reward,  the 
greater  number  retired  peaceably  to  their  deserts; 
while  those  who  refused  to  listen  to  terms  were  sub- 
dued at  tbe  point  of  the  sword.    (Vopxsc,  Yu.  Te- 
eitus,  c.  13. — Zosim  ,  I,  63,  seqq. — Zonar ,  12,  27 \ 
But  the  triumphs  and  reign  of  this  venerable  sovereign 
were  not  of  long  duration.    It  is  said  that  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  jealousy  of  certain  officers  of  rank,  wbc 
were  offended  at  the  undue  promotion  of  bis  broths* 
Florianus ;  or  to  the  angry  passions  of  the  soldiery 
who  despised  his  pacific  genius  and  literary  habits. 
But  it  is  no  less  probable  that  he  sank  unler  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  campaign,  and  the  seventy  of  the  cli- 
mate, to  both  of  which  the  pursuits  of  bis  later  years 
had  rendered  him  a  stranger.    It  is  clear,  at  ail  events, 
that  he  died  at  Tyana,  in  Cappsdocia,  arter  bai  <ng 
swayed  the  sceptre  of  the  Roman  empire  about  two 
hundred  days.    (  Vopisc  ,  Vit.  Tactt ,  c.  13  —  Zons*., 
1,  63.—Enryclop.  Melrnpol.,  div  3,  vol.  3.  p.  57.) 

Taoki,  a  river  of  Spain,  near  New  Carthage,  called 
by  Ptolemy  the  Tercbns.  It  is  now  the  Segru-o, 
(Plin  ,  3,  4  —  Ptol.,  2,  6.) 

TanIius,  a  promontory  of  Laconia,  forming  vhe 
southernmost  point  of  the  Peloponnesus     It  is  now 
called  Ccipe  Malayan,  which  is  a  modern  Greek  cor 
ruption  from  the  ancient  /ururrov,  a  front,  the  prom- 
ontory boldly  projecting  into  the  Mediterranean.  An- 
cient geographers  reckoned  thence  to  Cape  Phycus 
in  Africa  3000  stadia,  to  Cape  Pachynus  in  Sicily 
4fi00  or  4t*00,  and  to  the  promontory  of  Malea  670. 
(Strabo,  363.)    Near  it  was  a  cave,  said  to  be  the  en- 
trance to  Orcus,  by  which  Hercules  dragged  Cerberus 
to  the  upper  regions.    Pausaniaa  cites  another  version 
of  the  fable  from  Hecatssus  of  Miletus,  which  nukes 
tho  cavern  to  have  been  the  haunt  of  a  large  and  dead- 
ly serpent,  conquered  by  Hercules,  and  brought  to  Eo- 
rysiheus  (3.  25. — Crcuzer,  Hist.  Gr.  Frafrm  ,  p  46) 
There  was  a  temple  on  the  promontory  sacred  to  Nep- 
tune, and  which  was  accounted  an  inviolable  asylaot 
It  seems  to  have  heen  a  species  of  cavern.     On  the 
promontory,  al»o,  was  a  statue  of  Arion  seated  or  % 
dolphin.    Txnarus  became  subsequently  faaooas  km 
the  beautiful  marble  of  its  quarries,  which  tbe  Romans 
held  in  the  highest  estimation.    It  was  a  species  of 
Vcrd  Antique.    About  forty  stadia  from  the  promos 
tory  stood  the  citv  of  Tenarus.  afterward  called  Case* 
or  Cssnepolis.    Mr.  Morritt,  in  his  journey  tfctor^r 
Laconia  ( Walpde's  Memoirs,  vol.  I,  p.  66),  was  a> 
formed  that  there  were  considerable  remains  or  aa  aa 
I  cient  city  on  Cape  G rosso,  agreeing,  as  fax  as  tbs  tF-. 
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atu  at  could  bo  ascertained,  with  Pausanias's  dencrip- 
non  of  Caenepolis.  {Crajrur's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p. 
188  ) 

TmK)  an  Etrurian  divinity  or  Genius,  said  to  have 
come  forth  from  a  clod  of  earth,  an  infant  in  form,  but 
•vith  all  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  an  aged  person. 
He  first  appeared,  according  to  the  legend,  unto  a 
huabandman  near  the  city  of  Tarquinii,  while  the  lat- 
ter was  engaged  in  ploughing.  (Cic,  Div.,  2.  23. — 
Creuxer,  et  Moser,  ad  loc — Istdor.,  Orig.,  8,  9,  p. 
J74,  ed.  Arevall. —  Lydus,  de  Ostentis,  p.  6,  seqq., 
"/  Hate  )  According  to  the  last  of  the  authorities 
just  cited,  the  individual  labouring  in  the  field  when 
"ages  appeared  was  Tarchon,  the  founder  of  Tar- 
quinii, and  the  principal  hero  of  Etrurian  mythology. 
(Compare  Muller,  Etrusk.,  vol.  2,  p.  26  )  Another 
account  made  Tages  the  son  of  Genius,  and  grandson 
of  Jupiter ;  and  it  was  he  that  instructed  the  twelve 
communities  of  Etruria  in  the  art  of  predicting  future 
events  by  the  inspection  of  victims.  (Festus,  p.  557, 
ed.  Doner.) — The  form  of  this  in.'ant  deity,  his  birth, 
and  his  attributes,  all  carry  us  back  to  the  telluric  di- 
vinities of  Samotlirace  and  Lcmnos,  and  the  mystic 
religion  of  the  Pelasgi.  The  books,  or,  rather,  oracles 
of  Tages  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writers,  and  were  originally  in  verse.  The  Romans 
are  said  to  have  translated  a  part  of  them  into  prose. 
{Lydus,  de  Mem.,  p.  130,  ed.  Schoic. ;  de  Ostent.,  p. 
190,  cd.  Hate. — Guigniaut,  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  459,  $eq  ) 
Taqcs,  a  river  of  Spain,  rising  among  the  Celtiberi 
in  Mona  Idubeda.  It  pursues  a  course  nearly  due 
west,  verging  slightly  to  the  south,  and  traverses  the 
territories  of  the  Celtiberi,  Carpetani,  Vcttoncs,  and 
Luaitani,  until  it  reaches  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
Tagua  ia  the  largest  river  in  Spain,  though  Strabo 
considers  the  Minius  as  such,  an  evident  error.  The 
sands  of  this  stream  produced  grains  of  gold,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Mela,  precious  atones.  It  is  now  called  by 
th«f  Portuguese  the  Tajo,  though  its  ancient  name  still 
remains  in  general  nse.  At  the  mouth  of  this  river 
stood  Olisipo,  now  Lisbon  (Mela,  3,  I, — Ovid,  Met., 
1,  251— Sii,  4,  234.— Lucan,  7,  755.  —  Martial,  4, 
56,  Arc  ) 

Talcs,  called  otherwise  Perdix,  a  nephew  of  Daed- 
alus.   (Vid.  Perdiz.) 

Tamara,  I.  a  river  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on 
the  northwestern  or  Atlantic  coast,  and  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  Promontorium  Artabrum.  now  the 
Tambre.  {Mela,  3,  1.— Pliny,  31,  2.)— II.  A  (own 
of  Britain,  on  the  river  Tamarus,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Damnonii,  and,  according  to  Cambden,  now  Tam- 
erton,  near  Plymouth.  (Cambden,  Britann  ,  p.  158, 
ed.  1600.) 

Tamarus,  I.  a  river  of  Britain,  now  the  Tamar. 
(Cambden,  Britann  ,  p.  158.  ed.  1600.)  —  II  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  Itin.  Ant.  (103),  Thamarua,  a  river  of 
Samnium,  rising  in  the  Apennines,  and  falling  into  the 
Calore.  It  is  now  the  Tamaro.  (Cramer  s  Ancient 
Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  261.) 

Tamasos  or  Tamaski's  (Tafiuatoe,  Steph.  By:  ), 
a  city  of  Cyprus,  southeast  of  Soloe,  and  to  the  north- 
west of  Mount  Olympus.  The  adjacent  territory  was 
celebrated  for  its  rich  mines  of  copper,  and  for  the 
rnetallic  composition  prepared  on  the  spot,  and  called 
tJialcanthum.  (Strab  ,  683.)  These  mines  appear  to 
have  been  known  as  early  as  the  days  of  Homer,  for 
they  are  referred  to  in  the  Odyssey  (I,  183).  It  has 
been  disputed,  however,  among  commentators,  wheth- 
er the  poet  alludes  to  the  Cyprian  Tamasus,  or  the 
Italian  Temesa  or  Tempsa.  also  famous  for  its  cop- 
per mines.  (Compare  Stcph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  Tafiiaeoc. — 
Nonn.,  Dionys.,  13,  445.  —  P/in.,  6,  31.)  In  the  vi- 
einitr  of  Tamasus  was  a  celebrated  plain,  sacred  to 
Venus,  and  where  the  goddess  is  said  to  have  gathered 
the  golden  apples  F>y  which  Hippomanes,  to  whom 
she  pave  them,  was  enabled  to  conquer  Atalanta  in 


the  race.  (Ovid,  Met.,  10,  644,  teqq  .—  Cramer* 'j 
Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  388.) 

Tamksis,  a  river  of  Britain,  now  the  Thames.  Cae- 
sar is  generally  supposed  to  have  crossed  this  river  at 
Coway  Stakes,  seven  or  eight  miles  above  Kingston  ; 
but  Horslcy  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  he  forded  it 
near  that  town.    (Cas.,  B.  G.,  5,  11.) 

Tamos,  a  native  of  Memphis,  and  a  faithful  adherent 
of  Cyrus  the  younger,  whose  fleet  he  commanded 
(Xen.,  Anab.,  1,  2,  21—  Id.  ib.t  I,  4,  2.)  After  the 
death  of  Cyrus,  he  fled  with  his  vessels,  through  fcai 
of  Tisaaphemes,  to  Egypt,  unto  King  Psammitichus, 
but  was  put  to  death  by  the  latter,  together  with  his 
children.  The  object  of  the  Egyptian  king,  in  thua 
violating  the  rights  of  hospitality,  was  to  get  posses* 
sion  of  the  fleet  and  treasures  of  Tamos.  (Diod.  Sic, 
14,  19.— Id.,  14,  35.) 

Tanagra,  a  city  of  B<eotia,  situate  on  an  eminence, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Asopus,  and  near  the  mouth 
of  that  river.  Its  more  ancient  appellation  was  Grea. 
(Horn.,  II.,  2,  498.  —  Lycophr.,  644  )  An  obstinate 
battle  was  fought  in  this  neighbourhood,  between  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  prior  to  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  when  the  former  were  defeated.  The  ruins 
of  Tanagra  were  first  discovered  by  Cockeroll,  at  Gra- 
mada  or  Grimathi. — This  place  was  famed  among  the 
ancients  for  its  breed  of  fighting-cocks.  (Cramer's 
Anc  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  269.) 

Tanagrus  or  Tanager,  a  river  of  Lucania,  rising 
in  the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines,  between  Casal 
Nuovo  and  Lago  Negro,  and,  after  flowing  thirty 
miles  through  the  valley  of  Diano,  loses  itself  under 
ground  for  ihc  space  of  two  miles,  and  not  twenty 
as  it  is  stated  in  Pliny  (2,  103).  It  rcappeara  be- 
yond La  Folia,  at  a  place  called  Periosa,  and  falls  into 
the  Silanus  below  Contursi.  The  modern  name  of 
the  river  is  Negro.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p. 
377.) 

Tanais,  I.  now  the  Don,  a  large  river  of  Europe, 
riaing,  according  to  Herodotus,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Thyssagetcs,  from  a  largo  lake,  and  falling  into  the 
Palus  Manotis.  Herodotus  appears  to  have  confounded 
the  Tanais  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  with  the 
Rha  or  Wolga.  Of  the  course  of  the  latter,  and  its 
falling  into  tho  Caspian,  he  appears  to  have  known 
nothing.  The  Tanais  rises  in  the  Valdai  hills,  in  the 
government  of  Tufa,  and  is  about  800  miles  in  length. 
This  river  separated  in  ancient  times  European  and 
Asiatic  Sarmatia.  In  voyages  written  more  than 
half  a  century  ago,  it  is  called  the  Tane  ;  at  the  same 
time  communicating  this  name  to  the  Palus  Maeotis ; 
the  modern  name  Don  is  only  a  corrupt  abbreviation 
of  the  ancient  appellation.  A  city  named  Tanais, 
situate  at  its  mouth,  and  which  was  the  emporium  of 
the  commerce  of  the  country,  is  celebrated  in  tradi- 
tion by  the  Slavons  under  the  nBme  of  Aas-grad,  ot 
the  city  of  Aas;  and  it  is  remarkable  to  find  the  name 
of  Azof  subsisting  on  the  same  site.  It  may,  more- 
over, be  remarked,  that  this  name  contributes  to  com- 
pose that  of  Tanais,  formed  of  two  members,  the  first 
of  which  expresses  the  actual  name  of  the  river.  The 
Greeks  in  the  age  of  Alexander  confounded  the  Tan- 
ais with  the  Iaxartes.  (Vid.  laxartes.) — Dr.  Clarke 
(Travels  in  Russia,  Ac,  vol.  1,  p.  337,  Lond.  ed.) 
found  tho  Cossack  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  thia 
river  to  be  Danaetz,  Tdanaetz,  or  Tanaetz,  and  when 
sounded  with  quickness  and  volubility,  it  appeared  to 
be  tho  same  as  Tanais.  Hence  the  ancient  name  of 
the  river  may  satisfactorily  be  accounted  for.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  intelligent  traveller,  when  the  word 
Tanais  was  introduced  into  the  Greek  language,  it  had 
reference,  not  to  the  Don,  but  to  another  river,  which 
enters  that  stream  about  ninety-nine  ant  es  from  its 
mouth,  and  which,  according  to  a  notion  entertained 
from  time  immemorial  by  the  people  in  this  quarter 
it  leaves  again,  taking  a  northweaterly  direction,  and 
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felling  into  the  Palua  Matotia  to  the  north  of  all  U* 
»tber  Btoulb*  of  tbe  Don.  This  northern  moat  nouth 
6f  the  Don,  owing  to  tbe  river  whose  waters  its  chan- 
nel is  supposed  peculiarly  to  contain,  is  called  Dana- 
ttz  also,  and,  to  express  either  its  sluggish  current 
or  iU  lapse  into  the  sea.  Dead  Danatiz.  Tbe  Greeks, 
■leering  from  the  Crimea  towards  the  mouths  of  the 
Don,  and,  as  their  custom  was,  keeping  close  to  the 
shore,  entered  first  this  northernmost  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  gave  it  "the  name  of  Tans  is,  from  its  native 
appellation.  As  regards  the  etymology  of  the  name, 
on  which  head  Dr.  Clarke  is  silent,  it  may  be  remark- 
ed that  Bayer  (Commt.  Acad  Pttr.,  vol.  9,  p.  375) 
supposes  an  early  European  people  to  have  once  ex- 
isted, in  whose  language  a  word  (ike  Tan,  Ton,  Don, 
or  Dana*  may  have  signified  "  water,"  from  which 
were  gradually  derived  such  names  of  rivers  as  Tan- 
ait,  Danaptna,  Danaaler,  Danubina  (Tuiowe  in  the 
Ntcbelungenlted,  v.  61 16.  —  &dvov6i(  in  Procoptua), 
Don,  Duna,  'Povdav  (in  Ptolemy),  Endan,  Ho- dan, 
txc.  It  is  a  curious  confirmation,  in  part  at  least,  of 
tins  hypothesis,  that  the  Ossetes,  a  Caucasian  tribe, 
Have  the  word  Don  in  their  language  as  a  general  term 
for  "  water,"  "  river,"  dec,  and  designate  all  mount- 
ain streams  by  this  appellstion.  (Compare  Lekrbtrg, 
Unterauckungen,&.c,  Peterab,  p.  400.—  Rtiltr,  Vor- 
kalle,  dec.,  p.  304.)—  II.  A  city  in  Asiatic  Sarmatia.at 
tbe  mouth  of  the  Tartars,  which  soon  became  auffi- 
ciently  powerful,  by  reason  of  its  extensive  commerce, 
to  withdraw  itself  from  the  away  of  the  kings  of  tbe 
Bosporus,  and  establish  its  independence.  One  of 
these  same  monarch*,  however,  by  name  Polcmo,  sub- 
sequently look  and  destroyed  it.  It  was  afterward 
rebuilt,  but  never  attained  its  former  eminence.  The 
ruins  of  tbe  place  are  to  the  west  of  tbe  modern  Azof. 
{Pirn,  6,  T.—Stepk  Byz.,  a.  v.) 

Tanaquil,  in  Etrurian  Tanchuju  (Midler,  Etrutker, 
I,  p.  72),  called  also  Caia  Cactlta,  was  tbe  wife  of 
Tarquiniua  Priscua,  the  fifth  king  of  Home.  ( Fid. 
Tarquiniua  I.)  Nlcbuhr  makes  the  Tarquin  family  of 
Latin,  not  of  Etrurian  origin  ;  and  thinks  that  the 
name  Com  Catetlta  belongs  to  a  legend  concerning 
Tarquiniua  entirely  different  from  that  which  became 
prevalent.  "  In  the  latter  legend,"  observes  this  em- 
inent writer,  "  Tanaquil  comes  to  Rome  with  Tsrquin, 
And  outlives  him  ;  it  is  not  even  pretended  anywhere 
that  she,  too,  changed  her  Etruscan  name.  Catcilia 
had  a  statue  in  a  temple,  so  intimately  was  she  a»to- 
cialcd  with  the  older  tradition ;  and  her  name  implies 
a  connexion  with  Prarneate,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Caculua  (&tt.  ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  7,681),  the  hero  after 
whom  the  Catciln  were  called.  In  this  point  the 
feigned  Etruscan  Tarquiniua  has  not  quite  obliterated 
the  traces  of  the  Latin  Priscua  :  the  historians  throw 
aside  altogether  what  they  cannot  bring  into  unison 
with  their  accounts."  (Nubuhr'a  Horn.  Hut.,  vol. 
1,  p.  824,  Cambr.  tranal.)— Tanaquil  was  represent- 
ed in  the  Roman  tradition*  as  a  woman  of  high  apint, 
and  accustomed  to  rule  her  husband  ;  hence  the  name 
rs  used  by  the  Latin  poets  to  indicate  generally  any 
imperious  consort.  {Anion.,  Epiat.,  83,  31. — Juve- 
nal, Sal.,  6,  564.)  She  was  also  celebrated  in  the 
same  legends  aa  an  excellent  spinster  (tanificm)  and 
housewife ;  and  her  distaff  and  sptndle  were  preserved 
in  the  temple  of  Sancus  or  Hercules.  ( Ctc.,  proMur., 
12—Plin.,  8,  48.)  It  was  Tanaquil  that,  after  tbe 
murder  of  Tarquiniua  Pnscus,  managed  adroitly  to  se- 
cure tbe  succession  to  Servius  Tullius,  her  son-in-law. 
(Vii.  Tarquiniua  I.,  near  tbe  close  of  that  article.) 

Tan i a,  a  city  of  Egypt,  at  the  entrance  of,  and  giv- 
ing name  to,  tie  Tantlic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  between 
the  Mendesian  and  Pelusiac.  This  city  is  the  Zoan 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  its  remains  are  still  called  San. 
The  Ostium  Taniticom  is  now  the  Omm-Fared)e 
mouth.    (Numbers,  13,22—  Itaiak,  19,  11,  13.) 

TAMTAtJiDBs.  a  patronymic  applied  to  tbe 


I  ants  of  Tantalus,  such  aa  Niche,  Hermione,  Ac. 
Agamemnon  and  MencUiis,  as  grandmas  of  TanU.as. 
are  called  "  Tantal$da  fratres"  by  Ovid,   (ifcr.,  s 
45,  112.) 

Tantalus,  a  king  of  Lydia.  son  of  Jupiter  by  a 
nymph  called  Pluto  (  WeaUk),  wee  the  father  of  Ft  . 
lops,  and  of  Niobe  tbe  wife  of  Arnphion. —  Ulysses,  \ 
when  relating  to  tbe  Phaacians  what  he  had  be-  \ 
held  in  the  lower  world,  describee  Tantalus  ss  stand- 
ing up  to  tbe  chk  M  water,  which  constantly  clous* 
his  hp  as  often  as  be  attempts  to  qoeach  the  thud 
that  torments  him.    Over  his  head  grow  all  kinds  ef 
fruits ;  but,  whenever  he  reaches  forth  his  hand*  It 
take  them,  tbe  wind  scatter*  them  to  the  cloud*.  (Oat, 
1 1,  581,  aeqq.)    The  passage  of  Homer,  however,  on 
which  thia  account  reals,  was  regarded  by  Anstar- 
cbus  aa  spurious,  according  to  the  acholiaat  on  Pindar 
(Oiymp.,  1,07).    If  we  reject  the  verse*  of  the  Odys- 
sey which  have  just  been  referred  to,  and  the  authen- 
ticity of  which  baa  been  farther  invalidated  by  an  un- 
edited scholiast  whom  Porson  cites  (ad  Eunp.,  Ortst., 
5),  we  then  tome,  in  the  order  of  time,  to  the  accoual 
giveu  first  by  Archilochus  (Pauaan,  10,  21,  12),  aw/ 
alter  him  by  Pindar.    According  to  this  poet,  Jupiter 
bung  a  vast  rock  in  the  air  over  the  bead  of  Tantalus, 
which,  alwaya  menacing  to  descend  and  crush  hta. 
deprive*  him  of  all  joy,  and  makes  him  "a  wanderer 
from  happiness"    (Ol ,  1,  67,  aeqq.,  ti.  BocUL— 
Bieih,  ad  lot.)    Pindar  doea  not  mention  the  place 
of  his  punishment,  but  Euripides  says  it  was  the  a« 
between  heaven  and  earth,  and  that  the  rock  was  sus- 
pended over  him  by  golden  chains.    (Eunp  ,  OreaL, 
6,  7,072,  aea.y— Tbe  offence  of  Tanialu*.  which  call- 
ed down  upon  him  this  severe  infliction,  is  variously 
staled.    The  common  account  makes  him  to  have 
killed  and  dressed  his  »oo  Pelopa,  and  to  have  placed 
bia  remain*  aa  food  before  tbe  goda,  whom  be  had  in- 
vited to  a  banquet,  in  order  to  test  their  divinity.  (Vii. 
Pelop*.)    Pindar,  however,  reject*  this  legend  a*  un- 
becoming the  maje«ty  of  the  goda,  and  says,  that  if 
ever  mortal  man  was  honoured  by  the  dwellers  of 
Olympus,  it  waa  Tanialus ;  but  that  he  could  not  di- 
gest his  happiness.    They  admitted  him,  he  adds,  to 
feast  at  their  table  on  nectar  and  ambrosia,  which  mad* 
him  immortal ;  but  he  »tole  some  of  the  divine  food, 
and  gave  it  to  hia  friends  on  earth.   This,  according 
to  Pindar,  waa  the  crime  for  which  he  waa  punished. 
(Ptnd.,  I.  c.)    Euripide*,  on  tbe  other  hand,  say*  that 
the  offence  of  Tantalua  waa  his  not  reatraiuing  hi* 
tongue  ;  that  ia,  probably,  hia  divulging  the  secret*  of  / 
the  god*.    (Eunp.,  Or eat ,  10.) — -The  residence  of 
Tantalus  waa  placed  at  tbe  foot  of  Mount  Sipylus  in 
Lydia.    Hence,  according  to  another  legend,  Jupiter 
■cast  this  mountain  upon  him  ;  for  Panda  reus  having 
stolen  tbo  golden  dog  which  had  guarded  the  goat  thai 
reared  the  god,  gave  it  to  Tantalua  to  keep.  Mercury 
being  aent  to  reclaim  the  dog,  Tantalua  denied  ail 
knowledge  of  it,  and,  for  hia  falsehood,  the  tnouutaie 
was  thrown  upon  him.    (Sckcd.  ad  Find.,  Ol.,  1,  97. 
—Anton.,  lib.  36.)    This  laal  trifling  legend  is,  as  w* 
may  easily  see,  one  of  the  many  attempts  at  localising 
the  ancient  myths;  for  Sipylus,  it  is  plain,  waa  design- 
ed to  take  the  place  of  the  mythic  rock. — The  name 
Tantaloe  is,  like  Sisyphus,  a  reduplication,  and  hia 
myth  ia  evidently  one  of  those  handed  down  from  grave 
old  Pelaagic  times.    The  root  of  Tantalua  is  probably 
duAA«,  and  be  represent*  the  man  who  ia  /Lntruktng 
and  abounding  in  wealth,  but  whose  desires  are  insa- 
tiable (BuMaXoc*  for  euphony  made  TuvtoAoc.  tt« 
letters  6,  r,  A,  and  v  being  frequently  commuted.— 
Welcker,  *p.  Sckwenek,  Andeut.,  p.  265. —  VUtktr, 
Myth,  der  lap.  Geaekl.,  p.  355).    The  Homeric  pic- 
ture exhibita  in  lively  colours  the  miaery  of  such  * 


•tate.  The  other  form  of  the  legend  represents,  per 
haps,  the  cares  and  fear*  attendant  upon  ricbe* ;  ot 
it  may  be,  aa  ha*  ingeniously  been  eo:  jectured,  an  n> 
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age  ol  the  evils  o!  ambition  and  the  inord\3*te  pursuit 
of  honours  ;  for  when  Tantalus,  It  was  said,  had  at- 
tained his  ultimate  desire,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
table  of  the  gods,  his  joy  was  converted  into  terror  by 
bia  fancying  a  rock  suapended  over  hia  head,  and  ready 
to  crusL  him ;  and  he  sought  permission  to  resign  his 
seat  at  the  celestial  table.  (Airman,  ap.  Schol.  ad 
Find.,  1.  c—Ntc.  Damme,  ap.  Slob.,  14,  7.—  WeUk- 
tr,  das  Epitche  Cyclus,  p  280,  seqq.)  It  was  prob- 
ably the  idea  of  the  great  wealth  of  Lydia  that  caua- 
td  the  myth  of  Tantalus  to  be  localized  at  Sipylua. 
{Ketghlley'M  Mythology,  p.  442,  seq.) 

TaphIa,  ialands  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  on  the  north 
coast  of  Ithaca,  or,  rather,  between  Leucadia  and  the 
east  of  Acarnania  They  form  a  considerable  group, 
and  are  often  mentioned  by  Homer  and  other  classical 
writers  aa  the  haunt  of  notorious  pirates.  (Od  ,  1, 
417.)  The  principal  island  is  that  which  is  called  by 
Homer  Taphos,  but  by  later  writers  Taphius  and  Ta- 
phiussa  (Strabo,  458),  snd  is  probably  the  one  known 
to  modern  geographers  by  the  name  of  Meganisi. 
Mr.  Dodwell  informs  us  that  Calamo,  another  of  the 
Taphian  group,  produces  perhaps  the  finest  flour  in  the 
world,  which  is  sent  to  Corfu,  and  sold  as  a  luxury 
(vol.  1,  p  61).  The  Taphia?  were  also  called  Tela- 
bos?.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  55.)  They 
were  fabled  to  have  received  these  names  from  Taphi- 
us and  Telcbous,  ihe  sons  of  Neptune,  who  reigned 
there.  The  Taphians  made  war  against  Electryon, 
king  of  Mycenae,  and  murdered  all  his  sona  ;  upon 
which  the  monarch  promised  his  kingdom  and  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  whoever  could  avenge  the 
death  of  his  children  upon  the  Taphians.  Amphitryon 
did  it  with  success,  and  obtained  the  hand  of  the 
maiden.    (Apollod.,  2,  4.) 

Tai'hh.«.  a  city  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  on  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus.  The  ancient  name  is 
derived  from  rafpoc.  a  ditch  or  trench,  one  having 
been  cut  closo  to  the  town  to  defend  the  entrance  into 
the  Chersonese.  The  modern  Prekop  marks  the  site 
if  the  ancient  city.    (Mela,  2,  1. — Plin.,  4,  12.) 

Taphros,  the  strait  between  Corsica  and  Sardinia, 
now  eho  atraita  of  St.  Bonifacio.    (Plin  ,  3.  6.) 

TaPROBani.  an  laland  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  now 
called  Ceylon.  The  Greeks  first  learned  the  exist- 
ence of  this  island  after  the  expedition  of  Alexander, 
when  ambassadors  were  sent  by  them  to  the  court  of 
Palimhothra.  The  account  then  received  was  ampli- 
fied so  much,  that  this  island  was  deemed  the  com- 
mencement of  another  world,  inhabited  by  antichthones, 
or  men  in  a  position  opposite  to  those  in  the  known  I 
hemisphere.  Ptolemy,  belter  informed,  makes  it  an 
ialand,  five  times  greater,  he/ever,  than  it  really  is. 
Slrsbo  speaks  of  it  as  though  it  lay  ofT  the  hilhor  coaat 
of  India,  looking  towarda  the  continent  of  Africa. 
The  name  of  Salice,  which  we  learn  from  Ptolemy  to 
have  been  the  native  denomination  of  the  island,  ia 
preserved  in  that  of  Selen-dive,  compounded  of  the 
proper  name  Selen  and  the  appellative  for  an  island  in 
the  Indian  language,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  name 
of  Ceilan  or  Ceylon,  according  to  the  European  usage, 
ia  only  an  alteration  in  orthography.  Ptolemy  calls  it 
a  very  fertile  island,  and  mentions  as  its  produce  rice, 
honey  (or  rather,  perhaps,  sugar),  ginger,  and  also 
precious  stones,  with  all  sorts  of  metala ;  he  speaks, 
toe,  of  its  elephants  and  tigers.  It  ia  surprising,  how- 
ever, that  neither  Ptolemy  nor  those  who  preceded 
him  say  anything  of  the  cinnamon,  which  now  forms 
the  chief  produce  of  the  island.  The  ancienta  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  this  article,  especially 
as  they  called  a  portion  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa 
by  the  name  of  Rcgio  Cinnamomifera.  (Strabo,  72. 
— Id  ,  G90.  —  Mela,  3,  7.— Plin.,  6,  22 -- Cosmos  In 
iuopl,  11,  p.  336.) 

Tap«7s,  a  amall  and  lo  wly  situated  peninsula  on  the 
•astern  coapt  of  Sicily     lis  name  has  reference  to  its 


low  situation,  from  Qanru,  sepelio.  It  lay  off  Hybiav 
The  neck  of  land  connecting  it  with  the  main  island 
of  Sicily  waa  so  low  that  Scrvios  calls  the  promontory 
itself  an  island  ;  and  it  ia  even  now  styled  I  sola  delli 
Manghisi.    (Virg.,  £n.,  3,  689.) 

Tar  as  (-antis),  I.  a  son  of  Neptune,  who,  according 
to  some,  was  the  founder  of  Tsrentum,  called  in 
Greek  Tdpac.  (Vid.  Tarentum  ) — II.  A  email  rivet 
to  the  west  of  Tarentum,  now  the  Tara.  (Sleph. 
Hi/z  ,  *.  v.  Tupac.) 

Tabasco,  a  city  of  Gaol,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Rhone,  and  north  of  Arclale.  It  is  now  TarascoM, 
lying  opposite  to  Bcaucoire.  (Buchaff  unJ  Miller, 
Wbrierb.  <Ur  Geogr.,  p  947  ) 

Tarbclli,  a  people  of  Aquitanic  Gaul,  at  the  foal 
of  the  Pyrenees,  whose  chief  city  waa  Aquas  Augusta? 
now  Aqs,  or,  according  to  some,  Dax.  (Cas.,  B.  G. 
3,  27.) 

Tarintdm  (in  Greek  Tupac),  now  Taranto,  a  cele- 
brated city  of  Lower  Italy,  situated  in  the  northeastern 
angle  of  the  Sinus  Tarentinas,  and  in  the  territory  of 
Messspia  or  lapygia.  It  waa  founded,  according  to 
some,  by  a  Cretan  colony  before  the  Trojan  war,  and 
received  ita  name  from  the  leader  of  the  colony, 
Taras,  a  reputed  aon  of  Neptune  (i.  c  ,  a  powerful 
naval  chiefuin).  In  the  21at  Olympiad,  a  strong  body 
of  emigrants  arrived  under  Philanthua  from  Laconia, 
so  that  it  seemed  to  be  refounded.  The  new  colony 
established  themselves  upon  an  ariatocratical  plan,  en- 
larged the  fortifications  of  the  city,  and  formed  it  into  a 
near  reaemblance  of  Sparta.  Most  of  the  nobles  having 
subsequently  perished  in  a  war  with  the  lapyges,  democ- 
racy was  introduced.  The  favourable  aituation  of  the 
place  contributed  to  ita  rapid  prosperity.  Placed  in 
the  centre,  as  it  were,  it  obtsined  tho  whole  commerce 
of  the  Adriatic,  Ionian,  and  Tyrrhenian  Seaa.  The  ad- 
jacent country  was  fertile  in  grain  and  fruit ;  the  pastures 
were  excellent,  and  the  flocks  afforded  a  very  fine  wool. 
At  this  most  prosperous  period  of  the  republic,  which 
may  be  supposed  to  dale  about  400  B.C.,  when  Home 
was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Vcii,  and  Greece  was  en- 
joying some  tranquillity  after  the  long  alruggle  of  the 
Peloponneaian  war,  Archytas,  a  distinguished  philoso- 
pher of  the  school  of  Pylhsgoras,  and  an-able  statesman, 
presided  over  her  counsels  aa  atrategos.  Her  navy 
was  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other  Italian  colony. 
Nor  were  her  military  establishments  less  formidable 
and  efficient,  since  she  could  bring  into  the  field  a 
force  of  30,000  foot  and  5000  horse,  exclusive  of  a 
select  body  of  cavalry  called  Hipparchi.  (Hcyne, 
Opu.tr  Acad ,  vol.  2,  p.  223.)  The  Tarentinea  were 
long  held  in  great  estimation  aa  auxiliary  troops,  and 
were  frequently  employed  in  the  armiea  of  foreign 
princes  and  aUtes.  (Strabo,  280. — Mlian,  Var. 
Hut.,  7,  A.—Polyb.,  1 1.  12  —  Id  ,  16,  15.)— Nor  was 
the  cultivation  of  the  arte  and  of  literature  forgotten 
in  the  advancement  of  political  strength  and  civiliza- 
tion. The  Pythagorean  sect,  which  in  other  parts  of 
Magna  draco  a  had  been  so  barbarously  oppressed, 
here  found  encouragement  and  refuge  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Archytas,  who  waa  said  to  have  entertained 
Plato  during  hia  residence  in  this  city.  (Cu.de  Sen., 
12.)  And  the  first  sculptors  and  paintera  of  Greece 
contributed  to  embellish  Tarentum  with  several  splen- 
did mouments,  which  ancient  authors  have  dwelt  upon 
with  admiration,  and  which,  at  a  later  period,  when 
transferred  to  Rome,  aerved  to  decorate  the  Capitol 
But  their  grandeur  was  not  of  long  duration;  for 
wealth  and  abundance  soon  engendered  a  love  of  ease 
and  luxury,  the  consequences  of  wlJch  proved  fatal  to 
the  interests  of  Tarentum,  by  aapping  the  vigour  of 
her  institutions,  enervating  the  minds  and  corrupting 
the  morals  of  her  inhabitants.  Effeminacy  and  volup- 
tuousness gradually  usurped  the  place  of  energy  and 
courage,  and  tho  Tarentinea  became  the  abandoned 
slaves  of  licentiousness  and  vice.    To  such  excess, 
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indeed,  was  Ute  love  of  pleasure  carried,  that  the 
oer  of  iheir  annual  festivals  i»  said  to  have  eiceeded 
that  of  'he  Java  of  the  year.  Hence  the  expressions 
•0  ohfa  applied  to  it  by  Horace,  of  "moMe"  and  "un- 
belU  Ta,adumr  and  by  Juvensl  (6,  297).  of  ••  Ah 
fu€  coronatum  tt  petulant  madtdumque  Tarentum" 
(Strabo,  280.  —  Thcopomp.,  ap.  Aiken  ,  4,  19.  —  Cle- 
ar ck  .  ap  Eund  ,  12. 4.—  JUtan,  V.H..  12,30.)  En- 
feebled and  degraded  by  this  system  of  demoraltzation 
and  corruption,  the  Tarentines  soon  found  ihemaelvea 
unable,  as  heretofore,  to  overawe  and  keep  in  subjec- 
tion the  neighbouring  barbarians  of  Ispygia,  who  bad 
always  haled  and  feared,  but  now  learned  to  despise 
tbem  These,  leagued  with  the  alill  more  warlike 
Lucaniaus,  who  had  already  become  the  terror  of 
Magna  Grsrcia,  now  made  coiislanl  inroads  into  their 
territory,  and  even  threatened  the  safety  of  the  city. 
Incapablo  of  eiertion,  and  having  no  leaders  possess- 
ed of  any  military  talent  or  energy,  the  Tarentines 
were  compelled  to  call  in  to  their  aid  experienced 
commanders  from  Greece,  whom  ambition,  perhaps,  or 
the  desire  of  gain,  might  induce  to  quit  their  native 
soil  in  search  of  wealth  and  renown  A  more  gener- 
ous motive,  perhaps,  influenced  Archidamos,  king  of 
Sparta,  who  was  the  brat  to  eugsge  in  their  dvfeuce, 
for  he  might  regard  Tarentum  as  having  just  claims  to 
his  protection  aa  a  Spartan  colony,  liut  ibis  valiant 
prince  fell  in  the  6rst  engagement  with  the  enemy. 
Alexander  of  Epirua,  who  wan  the  next  ally  of  the 
Turcntine*,  was  soon  disgusted  with  their  feeble  and 
inesolute  conduct,  and  abandoned  their  cause  to 
prosecute  his  own  ambitious  designs.  (Sltab.,  I.  e. 
—Lav  ,  8.  17.)  He  waa  followed  by  the  Spartan  Cle- 
oincoea,  and  afterward  by  Agathocles ;  but  the  ser- 
vices of  these  adventurers  were  productive  of  little 
benefit  to  the  republic,  they  being  more  intent  on  their 
•wn  interests  than  those  of  the  people  which  sought 
ifeeir  aid.  Tarentum,  in  consequence  of  these  failures, 
might  have  been  induced  to  depend  upon  her  own  re- 
sources, had  the  barbarians  of  Iapygia  or  Lucania  re- 
mained her  only  foea.  But  a  more  formidable  enemy 
now  entered  the  lists.  This  waa  Home,  who,  by  con- 
tinued successes  over  the  Samnites,  and  the  subjec- 
tion ol  Apulia,- bad  now  extended  her  dominion  uearly 
to  the  walls  of  Tarentum.  A  pretext  for  war  was 
soon  found  by  these  powerful  invaders.  An  insult 
said  to  bave  been  publicly  offered  one  of  the  Roman 
ambassadore  was  here  the  plea  assigned  for  the  decla- 
ration of  war,  and  the  Tarentines  again  had  recourse, 
in  this  emergency,  to  foreign  aid.  The  valour  and 
forcea  of  Pyrrhua  for  a  limo  averted  the  storm ;  but, 
when  that  prince  withdrew  from  Italy,  Tarentum  could 
no  longer  withstand  ber  powerful  enemies,  and  soon 
after  fell  into  their  handa  ;  the  surrender  of  the  town 
being  hastened  by  the  treachery  of  the  Epirot  force 
which  Pyrrhua  had  left  there.  The  Tarentines  were 
compelled  by  the  Romans  to  surrender  their  arma  and 
their  ships  of  wa: ;  their  walla  were  dismantled,  and 
e  heavy  fine  was  imposed  aa  the  condition  of  peace. 
[Lir.,  Epit.,  15.)  To  this  harsh  treatment  may  just- 
ly be  ascribed  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Taren- 
tines during  the  second  Punic  war,  in  declaring  for  | 
Hannibal,  whom  they  most  have  regarded  more  iu  the 
light  of  a  deliverer  from  a  state  of  oppression  than  as 
■n  invader  of  their  country.  Tbey  opened  their  gates 
to  his  forces,  end  warmly  seconded  his  efforts  to  re- 
dace  the  Roman  garrison,  which  still  held  out  in  the  cit- 
adel. {Polyb.,  8,  26. — Lit.,  25,  9.)  Such,  however, 
was  the  strength  of  their  fortress,  that  it  effectually 
withstood  all  the  attacks  made  upon  it ;  and  when  the 
attention  of  the  Carthaginian  general  waa  drawn  off 
to  other  parts  of  Italy,  Tarentum  waa  surprised  and 
recaptured  by  the  Romans,  under  th;  command  of 
Pabtus  Maxitnus,  who  treated  it  aa  a  city  taken  from 
the  enemy.  The  plunder  obuined  by  them  on  thia 
occasion  waa  immense ;  the  pictures  and  aUtuee  be- 


ing said  to  have  nearly  equalled  <n  nun.,  et  those  of 
Syracuse.  Livy  commends,  or.  this  occasion,  the 
moderation  of  Fabiua,  and  intimates  that  he  allotted 
these  works  of  art  to  remain  undisturbed  (27,  16); 
but  Strabo  asserts  that  many  articles  were  removed 
by  that  general,  and,  among  others,  e  colossal  b rones 
statue  of  Hercules,  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Lysip* 
pus.  From  this  period  the  prosperity  snd  political  ex- 
istence of  Tarentum  may  date  ita  decline,  which  wsi 
fsrther  accelerated  by  the  preference  shown  by  the 
Romana  to  the  port  of  Brundisium  for  the  fitting  «t 
of  their  naval  armaments,  as  well  as  for  commercial 
purposes.  The  salubrity  of  ita  climate,  the  singular 
fertility  of  ita  territory,  its  purple  dye,  and  ita  sdfis- 
ugi'ous  silustion  on  the  ses,  as  well  as  on  the  Appua 
\Y  ay,  still  rendered  it,  however,  a  city  of  consequence 
in  the  Augustan  age.  Strabo  reports  that,  though  t 
great  portion  of  its  extent  was  deserted  in  bis  time, 
the  inhabited  part  still  constituted  a  large  towa. 
That  geographer  describes  the  inner  harbour  as  being 
100  stadia,  or  12j  miles  in  circuit ;  a  compatatioa, 
however,  which  does  not  agree  with  modern  measure- 
menu,  which  represent  the  circuit  of  the  harbour  at 
16  miles.  Strabo  makes  the  site  of  the  town  very 
low,  but  the  ground  to  rise,  however,  a  little  towards 
the  citadel. — The  modern  town  now  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  citadel.  (Cramer*  Ame.  Italy,  vol.  2, 
p.  318.) 

Tabichka,  I.  a  strong  city  of  Palestine,  south  of  Ti- 
berias, and  lying  at  the  southern  extremity  of  <he 
Lake  of  Ueneesretb.  or  Sea  of  Tiberias.  Its  situa- 
tion waa  well  adapted  for  fisheries ;  and  from  the  pro 
cess  of  pickling  fish  (reoofewj,  to  pickle"),  wtick 
was  carried  on  here  upon  a  very  extensive  scale,  the 
town  derived  its  name.  (P/im.,  5.  6. — Jatepk  ,  B. 
J.,  3,  17.)— II.  Several  towns  on  the  coast  of  Egypt 
bore  this  name  from  a  similar  cause. 

Tab  pa,  Sfuatus  MvecIus  or  Melius,  a  critic  at 
Rome  in  the  age  of  Augustus.  He  was  appointed, 
with  four  others,  to  examine  into  the  menu  of  every 
dramatic  production  before  it  waa  allowed  to  be  repre- 
sented on  the  sUge ;  and  he  ia  said  to  bare  dischar- 
ged this  office  with  the  greatest  impartiality,  (iforwt^ 
Sat.,  1,  10,  38.— Compare  Ep.  ad  Pit.,  387 ) 

Tabpcia,  I.  the  daughter  of  Tarpeios,  the  governor 
of  the  ciudel  of  Rome.  Siio  promised  to  open  the 
gates  of  the  city  to  the  Sabines,  provided  they  give 
ber  their  gold  bracelets,  or,  as  she  expressed  it,  what 
they  carried  on  tbeir  left  arma.  Taiius,  the  king  of 
the  Sabines,  consented  ;  and,  as  be  entered  the  gates, 
to  punish  her  perfidy,  he  threw,  not  his  bracelet,  bet 
his  shield  upon  Tarpeia.  His  followers  iraiuted  bis 
example,  and  Tarpeia  was  crushed  under  the  weight 
of  the  shields  of  the  Sabine  army.  (Lrc.,  1,  II) 
This  version  of  the  story  represents  Tarpeia  as  s  renal 
traitress.  Piso,  however,  one  of  the  earlier  annalists, 
endeavours  to  exalt  the  daughter  of  Tarpeius  to  a  he 
roine,  who  meant  to  sacrifice  herself  for  ber  country. 
She  wss  described  by  him  aa  having  planned  to  make 
the  Sabinea,  by  virtue  of  their  agreement,  ratified  as  it 
was  by  oath,  deliver  up  to  her  their  arma  and  arm  oat, 
and  so  to  consign  them,  disarmed,  to  the  Romans  :  the 
laying  down  of  the  arma  waa  to  uke  place  on  the  Cap- 
itol, a  spot  where  not  a  Roman,  except  perhaps  pris- 
oners, would  have  been  to  be  found  !  Livy  alludes  to 
thia  version  of  the  Ule,  but  makes  no  remark  about 
its  utter  absurdity.  (Ltd.,  /.  c. — Compare  Atebmlr, 
Rom,  Hitt.,  vol.  1,  p.  199,  Cambr.  trantl.)  Tarpt* 
was  buried  on  the  hill,  and  from  her  one  of  the  two 
summits  of  the  Cspitoline  Mount  took  the  name  of  lbs 
Tarpeian  rock  {Tarpeia  Rupee,  called  also  Tarpemt 
Mont),  and  from  it  atate  criminals  were  afterward  ac- 
customed to  be  thrown.  ( VuL  Tsrpeius  Mone.)— Nie* 
tuhr,  who  very  properly  rejecU  the  whole  ttorv  about 
tarpeia  as  purely  fabulous,  observes,  that  the  Reman 
loet  who  invented  the  Jegeod  "conceived  the  poor. 
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Sab-.nes  covered     th  gold,  as,  Fauriel  remarks,  the 
bards  of  modern  Greece  do  their  Clephta.    Here  is 
popular  poetry  unequivocally  obvious  for  one  who  ha* 
eves  to  see  it.    The  fiction  of  Propertius  (4, 4)  seems 
to  be  a  transfer,  warranted  by  no  tradition,  from  the 
history  of  the  Megarian  Scylla."    (Rom.  Hist,  vol.  1, 
p.  192.)    The  same  writer  informs  us,  that  the  re- 
membrance of  Tarpeia's  guilt  still  lives  in  a  popular 
legend  at  the  present  day.    "  The  whole  of  the  Capi- 
toline  Hill,"  he  observes,  "  is  pierced  with  quarries, 
passages  of  remote  antiquity  worked  through  the  loose 
tufo  :  many  of  these  have  been  walled  up  ;  but  near 
the  booses  erected  upon  the  rubbish  which  covers  the 
Hundred  Steps,  on  the  side  of  the  Tarpeian  rock  that 
looks  towards  the  forum,  beside  somo  ruinous  budd- 
ings known  by  the  name  of  the  Palazzacio,  several  are 
accessible.    A  report  of  a  well  of  extraordinary  depth, 
which  must  have  been  older  than  the  aqueducts,  since 
no  one  would  have  spent  the  labour  on  it  afterward, 
and  which,  no  doubt,  secured  a  supply  of  water  to  the 
garrison  during  the  Gallic  aiege,  attracted  me  into  this 
labyrinth :  we  were  conducted  by  girls  from  the  ad- 
joining houses,  who  related,  as  we  went,  that  in  the 
heart  of  the  hill  the  fair  Tarpeia  sits,  covered  with 
gold  and  jewels,  enchanted  :  he  who  endeavours  to 
reach  her  never  finds  out  the  way  *,  once  only  she  had  | 
been  seen  by  the  brother  of  one  of  our  guides.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  quarter  are  smiths  and  low  victual- 
lers, without  the  slightest  touch  of  that  seemingly  liv- 
ing knowledge  of  antiquity  which  other  classes  have 
drawn  from  the  most  turbid  sources  of  vulgar  books. 
Real  oral  tradition,  therefore,  has  kept  Tarpeia  for  five- 
and  twenty  hundred  years  in  the  mouth  of  tho  com- 
mon people,  who  for  many  centuries  have  been  stran- 
gers to  the  names  of  Closlia  and  Cornelia."  (Nieiuhr, 
Rom.  Hist  ,  vol.  1,  p.  193.)— II.  One  of  the  female 
attendants  of  Camilla  in  the  Kutulian  war.  (Virg., 
JBn.,  11,  656.) 

Tabpcids.  Sp.,  the  governor  of  the  citadel  of  Rome 
jnder  Romulus.  (Fid.  Romulus,  Tarpeia,  and  Capit- 
olinus  III.) 

Tab  pi  i  Ds  Mows,  or,  more  correctly,  Tabpbia  Ru- 
c»i9,  a  celebrated  rock  at  Rome,  forming  a  part  of  the 
Mor  i  Capitclinus,  and  on  the  ateepest  side,  where  it 
overhur.g  the  Tiber.    From  this  rock  state  criminals 
were  accustomed  to  be  thrown  in  the  earlier  Roman 
limes.    It  received  its  name  in  commemoration  of  the 
treachery  of  Tarpeia,  and  of  her  having  been  killed 
be  re  by  the  Sabines. — Vast  gives  the  present  height 
at  fifty-five  feet.    A  modern  tourist  remarks  as  fol- 
lows :  *'  Though  it  is  certain  that  the  Tarpeian  rock 
«ai  on  the  western  side  of  tho  Capitoline  Mount,  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  inquire  where  was  the  preciae  spot 
of  execution  ;  whether  Manliua  was  hurled  down  that 
part  of  the  precipice  at  the  extremity  of  Monte  Capri- 
no,  or  that  behind  the  Palazzo  de'  Conservator!. 
There  is  still  height  enough  in  either  to  make  the  pun- 
ishment both  tremendous  and  fatal ;  although  not  only 
have  tbe  assaults  of  time,  war,  and  violence,  but  the 
very  convulsions  of  nature,  contributed  to  lower  it ; 
for  repeated  earthquakes  have  shattered  the  friable  tufo 
of  which  it  is  composed,  and  large  fragments  of  it  fell 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
fall  of  these  masses  has  diminished  the  elevation  in 
two  ways :  by  lowering  the  actual  height,  and  filling 
op  the  base,  to  which  the  rains  of  tbe  overthrown  build- 
in  ft*  that  once  stood  upon  it  have  materially  contribu- 
ted.    Still  tbe  average  of  various  measurements  and 
computation*  of  its  present  elevation  make  it  above 
SO  feet ;  nor  do  I  think  it  overrated.    Certainly  those 
who  have  maintained  that  there  would  be  no  danger  in 
leaping  from  its  summit,  would  not,  I  imagine,  be  bold 
to  try  the  experiment  themselves.    The  en- 
to  it  is  through  a  mean,  filthy  passage,  which 
lead*  to  sn  old  wooden  door."    (Rome  in  tkt  Nine- 
Ucnt\  Ctntury,  vol.  1,  p.  179,  Am.  ed.) 
ft  A 


TabjoinIi,  one  of  the  most  powerful  citic<  of  1 
ria,  and  celebrated  in  history  for  its  early  connexion 
with  Rome.  It  was  situate  in  the  lower  part  t:  Etn.- 
ria,  near  the  coast,  and  to  the  notlhweal  of  Cters 
Strabo  ascribes  the  foundation  of  the  place  ">  Torchon, 
tbe  famous  Etruscan  chief,  who  is  so  often  mention**} 
by  tbe  poets.  Justin  makes  it  to  have  been  founded 
by  some  Thessalians  and  Spinumbri,  meaning,  doubt 
less,  the  Pelasgi  and  Umbri,  who  came  from  Spina  ot, 
the  Adriatic.  According  to  the  common  account,  th* 
progenitor  of  the  Tarquinian  family,  Demaratus,  set- 
tled here,  and  from  this  city  the  Tarquinian  famih 
came  to  Rome.  Niebuhr,  however,  holds  a  differen. 
opinion,  and  makes  the  Tarquinian  family  of  I^atin,  ro. 
Etruscan,  origin.  (Consult  remarks  under  the  article* 
Tanaquil,  and  Tarquinius  I.)  Some  ruins,  to  which 
tbe  name  of  Turckina  is  attached,  point  out  the  an- 
cient site  of  Tarquinii.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1. 
p.  197.)  The  Etrurians  regsrded  Tarquinii  as  the 
metropolis,  or  parent  of  all  their  other  cities  :  a  strong 
proof  in  favour  of  civilization  having  come  to  this  coun* 
try  from  the  sea.    (Midler.  Etrusker,  vol.  1,  p.  72.) 

Tabquinia,  a  daughter  of  Tarquinius,  who  married 
Servius  Tullius.  When  her  husband  was  murdered 
by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  public  rites  of  sepulture 
were  denied  to  bis  remains  by  the  usurper,  she,  togeth- 
er with  a  few  friends,  conveyed  away  the  corpse  by 
night,  and  gave  it  a  private  burial.  Tarquinia  survived 
her  consort  only  one  day,  having  died  either  through 
grief,  which  cauaed  her  to  commit  suicide,  or  elso  hav- 
ing been  put  to  death  secretly  by  Tarquinius  Superbus 
and  his  wife.    (Dion.  Hal.,  4,  40.) 

Tabquixius,  I.  Pbiscus,  the  fifth  king  of  Rome 
According  to  the  common  account,  as  found  in  the 
Latin  writers  (for  Niebuhr's  theory  will  be  given  at 
the  end  of  this  article),  be  was  a  noble  and  wealthy 
Tuscan,  son  of  Demaratus,  a  native  of  Corinlli,  who 
had  come  from  Greece  and  settled  in  Etruria.  ( Vid. 
Demaratus  II.)  Demaratus  having  married  an  Etrus 
can  female  of  high  rank,  hia  son,  whose  original  name 
was  Lucumo,  belonged,  ou  the  mother's  side,  to  the 
Lucnmones,  or  ruling  caste  of  Etruria.  ( Vtd.  Lu- 
cumo.) But  the  pride  of  that  caste  would  not  permit 
them  to  suffer  a  person  of  mixed  descent  to  participate 
in  their  hereditary  honours.  He  married  an  Etruscan 
lady  of  the  noblest  birth,  Tanaquil  by  name,  who  could 
not  brook  that  her  husband  should  be  disparaged  by 
her  haughty  kindred.  They  left  Tarquinii  and  jour- 
neyed to  Rome,  in  the  hope  of  being  received  by 
Ancus  in  a  manner  more  suited  to  their  dignity.  They 
bad  reached  the  brow  of  the  Janiculum,  and  were  in 
sight  of  Rome,  when  an  eagle  hovering  over  them, 
stooped,  snatched  his  csp,  and,  after  soaring  aloft  with 
it  to  a  great  height,  again  descended  and  placed  it  on 
hia  head.  Tanaquil,  versed  in  the  lore  of  Tuscan  au- 
gury, understood  the  omen,  snd  embracing  her  bus- 
band,  bade  him  proceed  joyfully,  fot  the  loftiest  for 
tunes  awaited  him.  He  was  received  as  a  Roman 
citizen,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Lucius  Tarquinius. 
His  courage,  his  wisdom,  snd  his  wealth,  soon  recom- 
mended him  to  the  favourable  notice  of  the  king,  and 
made  him  greatly  esteemed  slso  by  the  people  gener 
ally.  On  the  death  of  Ancus  he  was  chosen  king,  and 
received  from  the  assembly  the  customary  sanction  to 
his  assumption  of  sovereignty.  Scarcely  wasTarquiu 
seated  on  tbe  throne,  when  the  Latin  states  broke  the 
treaty  which  they  bad  made  with  Ancus,  and  began  to 
make  inroada  upou  tbe  Roman  territory.  Tarq  iinius 
marched  against  them,  defeated  them  in  battle,  and  took 
and  plundered  Apiolsa,  where  be  obtained  an  immense 
booty.  *  Prosecuting  his  victorious  career,  he  made 
himself  master  of  Cameria,  Cruatumeriuin.  Medullia, 
A  meriola,  Ficulnea,  Corniculum,  and  Nomcntnm.  The 
iEqui  also  fell  the  power  of  bis  arms,  and  were  obliged 
to  humblo  themselves  befoie  him.  While  he  was  en- 
gaged with  the  Latins,  the  Sab  nes  availed  themselves 
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of  tu«  absence,  muttered  their  force*,  crossed  the  Anio, 
and  ravaged  the  county  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Home. 
Tarquinius  roturned  from  bit  Latin  war*,  encountered 
the  Sahines,  and,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  drove  them 
fium  the  Roman  territories.  Next  year  they  again 
|as»ed  the  Anio  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  advanced 
towards  Rome.  Tarquiniua  met  thorn  in  battle,  and, 
by  the  euperiority  of  bis  cavalry,  gamed  a  complete 
victory.  During  the  bailie,  a  party  of  Romans,  sent 
for  that  purpose,  burned  the  bridge  of  boats,  so  that  the 
routed  Sabines  were  cut  off  from  their  retreat  and 
driven  :nio  the  river,  where  great  numbers  of  them 
(Ktmlit-d  Their  bodies  and  anna,  floating  down  the 
Tiber,  brought  the  first  intelligence  of  the  victory  to 
Home.  He  then  ciossed  the  river,  inflicted  upon  tbem 
•  second  defeat,  and  compelled  them  to  surrender  the 
town  and  lands  of  Colletia,  which  they  had  previously 
taken  from  the  Latins.  Tarquiniua  placed  a  strong 
garrison  in  the  town,  and  assigned  the  capture  to  his 
brother's  son.  who  thence  took  the  name  ol  Collaiinua. 
In  this  war,  toe  king's  son.  a  youth  of  fourteen,  slew  a 
foe  with  his  own  hand,  and  received  aa  a  reward  of 
honour  a  robe  bordered  with  purple,  and  a  hollow  ball 
of  gold  to  be  suspended  round  his  neck  ;  and  these 
continued  to  be  the  distinctive  dress  and  ornament  of 
Roman  youth  of  patrician  rank,  till  tliev  assumed  the 
toga  ein/is,  or  manly  gown  Tarquinius  is  likewise 
•aid  to  have  engaged  in  war  with  the  Etruscan  nations, 
to  have  taken  several  of  their  citiea,  and  to  have  over- 
thrown them,  notwithstanding  a  confederacy  of  all  their 
him     in  token  of  their 


to  the  exclusion  of  their  own  pretensions  anl  hopes, 
hired  two  countrymen  to  pretend  a  quarrel,  and  to  ap- 
pear before  the  king  seeking  redress.  While  he  was 
listening  to  the  complaint  of  one,  the  other  struck  him 
nn  tbe  head  with  an  axe,  and  then  they  both  made  their 
escape.  The  conspirators  did  not,  however,  oblate 
the  fruit  of  their  treachery.  Tanaqoil  gave  out  that 
the  king  waa  not  dead,  but  only  stunned  by  the  blow, 
and  bad  appointed  Servius  Tullios  to  rule  in  his  i 


twelve  slstes  against  him 
•ion  to  his  power,  the  Etruscans  at  length  sent  him  a 
golden  crown,  an  ivory  throne  and  sceptre,  a  purple 
tunic  and  robe  figured  with  gold,  and  twelve  axes 
bound  up  in  bundles  of  rods,  to  be  borne  before  him, 
■uch  ss  they  used  when  their  twelve  cities  chose  a 
common  leader  in  war.  These,  by  the  permission  of 
the  people,  Tsrjuinius  adopted  as  the  insignia  of  king-  \ 
iy  uower ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  crown  and 
if  .re  embroidered  robe,  they  remained  as  such  both 
"jj  his  successors  on  the  throne  and  to  tbe  consuls,  un- 
less on  the  dsys  when  they  went  in  public  triumph  to 
the  Capitol.  Such  were  the  military  exploita  ascribed 
to  Tarquinius  ;  and  there  is  nothing  so  improbable  in 
them  ss  to  startle  our  belief.  It  is,  indeed,  manifest 
from  other  indicationa,  that  about  the  period  assumed 
as  the  reign  of  Tarquiniua  Priscus,  aa  be  la  called  for 
aake  of  distinction,  the  dominions  of  Rome  must  have 
comprised  nearly  all  the  territory  which  he  la  aaid 
to  have  conquered,  and  also  that  the  city  must  have 
risen  to  great  wealth  and  power.  The  latter  point  is 
proved  by  the  great  public  works  which  all 
agree  in  ascribing  to  him.  He  built  the 
ma,  or  great  sewers,  to  drain  off  the  water  from  be- 
tween the  Palatine  and  Capitoline,  and  the  Palatine 
and  Aventine  Hills.  This  vast  drain  waa  constructed 
of  huge  blocks  of  hewn  stone,  triply  arched,  and  of 
■uch  dimensions  that  a  barge  could  float  along  in  it 
beneath  the  very  streets  of  the  city.  Earthquakes 
have  shaken  tbe  city  and  the  adjacent  hills ;  but  the 
cloaca  maxima  remains  to  this  day  unimpaired,  an  en- 
during monument  of  the  power  and  skill  of  the  king 
and  the  people  by  whom  it  was  constructed.  The 
Circus  Maxirnus,  or  gTeat  racecourse,  waa  also  a  work 
of  this  monarch,  intended  for  the  display  of  what  were 
called  the  great,  or  Roman  games.  The  forum,  with 
its  rows  of  shops,  waa  also  the  work  of  Tarquinius ; 
and  he  began  to  surround  tbe  city  with  a  wall  of 
massv  hewn  stones.  He  likewise  made  preparation 
to  fulfil  a  vow  to  build  a  great  temple  on  the  Cap- 
itoline Hill  to  the  chief  deities  of  Rome.  To  con- 
clude the  legendary  history  of  Tarquiniua,  he  ia  said 
to  have  been  murdered  by  the  treachery  of  the  sons 
pf  his  predecessor  Ancus  Marciua.  They,  perceiving 
the  favour  with  which  the  king  regarded  Servius 
Tullius,  and  fearing  an  attempt  to  make  him  king, 
1*90 


till  he  should  recover  Servioc  icnmediaicly  assumed 
the  ensigns  and  exercised  the  powers  of  royally.  T:« 
murderer*  were  seised  and  punished,  and  the  Msrcj 
fled,  disappointed,  from  the  city.  When  the  death  of 
Tarquinius  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  the  power 
of  Scrviua  was  so  well  established,  that  tbe  ptopl* 
were  perfectly  ready  to  grant  him  the  usual  r  on  ruina- 
tion in  the  powers  of  the  sovereignty.  ( Heihmnr- 
lon's  Htst.  of  Rome,  p.  19,  seqo.)— Such  is  a  sketch 
of  the  first  Tarquin,  as  given  by  the  ancient  writers. 
Niebuhr,  however,  insists  that  the  Grecian  ongin  of 
the  Tarqumian  family  ia  a  mere  and  very  clumsy  in- 
vention of  the  Roman  annalists,  and  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  received  chronology.  (Rom  Hist ,  vol.  I,  p. 
319,  rryf )  The  notion  that  Tarquinius  was  ac 
Et roses n,  arose,  aa  be  conceives,  from  ihe  circum- 
stance of  his  nsme  having  been  deduced  from  that  of 
the  Etruscan  city ;  so  lost  he  seemed,  moreover,  a 
suitable  person  for  the  Tuscan  epoch  of  Rome  to  be 
referred  to  "  Far  from  regarding  Tarqmoii  at  the 
birthplace  oi  \i»  race,  I  hold  that  race,**  observes  Nie- 
buhr, "  of  Latin  origin.  The  account  which  makes 
him  and  Collatinua  members  of  nothing  more  tb«n  a 
single  family,  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  a  whole 
Tarqutnten  bouse  existed  at  Rome,  which  was  banish- 
ed slong  with  tbe  last  king.  We  also  find  mention  of 
Tarquina  of  Laurenlurn  (Dion.,  Hal.,  ft,  54)  r  these 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  exiles  of  that  bouse  ; 
but,  even  assuming  this,  yet  tbe  legend  or  tradiuon 
must  have  made  them  turn  their  ateps  thither,  aa  it 
made  Collatinua  settle  at  Lavinium.  When  such  a 
belief  was  current,  assuredly  Tarqninii  waa  not  looked 
upon  as  their  home.  The  Latin  origin  of  the  Tarqoina 
is  pointed  out  by  the  surname  of  the  first  king,  in  the 
same  way  in  which  the  names  of  other  patricians 
pointed  out  from  what  people  they  sprang.  Tbos  we 
have  Auninculus,  Siculus,  Tuscus,  Ssbinus.  dtc.  The 
name  Priscus  baa  the  exact  form  and  character  of  the 
national  names,  Tuscus,  Cascus,  Opscus.  The  same 
ia  the  meaning  of  Priscus  aa  a  surname  of  tbe  Sembi, 
and  as  tbe  original  one  of  the  censor  Marcus  Porciua, 
who  waa  born  in  the  land  of  the  Sabine*,  and  descend- 
ed from  Latin  ancestors.  (PluL,  Vu.  Cot.,  c.  1.) 
Supposing  the  house  of  Tarquiniua  to  have  sprung 
from  one  of  tbe  Tyrrhenian  cities  on  the  coast,  this  ac 
counts  for  that  worship  of  l He  Grecian  god*  at  the  Ro- 
man games,  which  in  an  Etruscan  is  quite  incompre- 
hensible. Lucumo,  too,  would  have  been  just  such  a 
name  for  an  Etruscan,  aa  Patricio*  for  a  Roman.  That 
no  such  ever  occurred  among  the  Tuscans  is  a  matter 
on  which  tbe  gravestones,  were  it  needed,  might  sene 
as  witnesses.  If  the  legends  of  the  Romans  give  it  to 
individuals,  to  the  ally  of  Romulus,  to  tbe  nobleman  of 
Clusium  (Ihm.  Ho/  .  8.  37  — Lre  ,  6, 83).  and  to  Tax- 
quinius,  it  is  a  proof  how  utterly  uninformed  they  were 
on  everything  that  concerned  a  nation  to  close  to  tbem  • 
a  natural  consequence  of  their  not  understanding  • 
word  of  ita  language.1'  (Subuhr,  Rom  Hist.,  vol.  1, 
p.  333,  #<?</.>— II  Superbus,  the  seventh  and  Last 
king  of  Rome.  All  the  Roman  annalists,  with  the 
exception  of  Piso.  who  adulterated  what  he  found, 
followed  Fabiut  in  calling  Tarqoioius  Superbus  tbe 
son  of  Priscus ;  and  tbie  account  was  adopted  by  Ci- 
cero and  Livy.  On  the  other  hand,  Piso  the  annalist, 
and  Dionysius  of  Halicaroassus, 
grandson  of  Priscus,  a 

Niebuhr,  "destroys  all  manner  cf  connexion  m  the 
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itor>  of  the  Tarquins,  and  necessitates  atil\  mors  ft.- 
sifiestion*  than  ibey  themselves  had  any  notion  of,  in 
order  to  restore  oven  a  acantling  of  aenae  and  unity." 
(AicfaAr,  Rom  Hut.,  vol.  1,  p.  320.  —  Compare,  in 
opposition  to  this,  however,  the  dissertation  of  Valla, 
Prttf.,  not.  in  Lie) — According  to  the  ordinary  ac- 
count, Semiis  Tullius  had  given  hia  two  daughtera  in 
marriage  to  Tarquiniua  and  hia  brother  A  runs.  Now 
it  happened  that  these  daughters  were  of  very  unlike 
tempers,  as  were  also  their  husbands.  The  elder 
Tullia  was  of  a  gentle  disposition  ;  her  younger  sister 
fiorce,  imperious,  and  ambitious.  A  runs  Tarquiniua 
waa  of  a  mild  and  quiet  character ;  his  brother  Lucius 
proud,  restless,  and  domineering.  To  counteract  these 
tempers,  Servius  had  given  the  gentle  princes*  to  the 
ambitious  prince,  and  made  the  haughty  damsel  wife 
to  the  mild  husband.  Bu!  this  dissimilarity  of  temper 
did  not  produce  the  effect  which  he  had  expected. 
The  fiery  tempered  of  each  coupie  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  one  of  gentler  nature  ;  the  milder  wife  and 
husband  perished  by  the  crimes  of  their  aspiring  mates, 
who  were  speedily  united  in  a  second  shameless  mar- 
riage. Then  did  the  aspiring  temper  of  the  one  urge 
on  the  haughty  and  ambitious  heart  of  the  other,  till 
they  resolved  to  make  way  to  the  throne  by  the  mur- 
der of  the  good  old  man,  their  king  and  father.  To 
this  attempt  Lucius  was  encouraged  by  the  unconceal- 
ed disaalisfaction  of  the  patriciana  with  the  influence 
obtained  by  the  plebeians  in  the  new  constitution. 
Their  dissatiafaction  waa  increased  by  a  rumour  that 
Somus  intended  to  abolish  the  monarchical  form  alto- 
gether, and  divide  the  sway  between  the  two  conauls, 
one  to  be  chosen  from  the  patrician,  and  one  from  the 
plebeian  body.  Having  formed  a  strong  faction  among 
the  patricians,  Tarquiniua  went  to  the  senate- house, 
Mated  himself  in  the  royal  chair,  and  eummoned  the 
senators  to  meet  King  Tarquiniua.  Servius,  having 
beard  the  rumour,  haatened  to  the  senate-house,  ac- 
cused Tarquiniua  of  treason,  and  laid  hold  of  him  to 
remove  him  from  the  royal  chair.  The  usurper  in- 
stantly seized  the  old  man,  dragged  him  to  the  door, 
and  threw  him  with  great  force  down  the  steps.  There 
he  lay  for  a  few  momenta,  atunned  aud  bleeding  wiih 
the  fall ;  then,  rising  slowly,  staggered  away  towards 
his  palace.    Some  ruffians  employed  by  Tarquiniua 

[>uraued,  overtook,  and  killed  him,  leaving  the  body 
ying  bleeding  in  the  atrect.  Meantime,  tidings  of 
what  was  going  on  had  reached  Tullia,  who  immedi- 
ately mounted  bcr  chariot,  drove  to  the  senate-house, 
and  saluted  Tarquiniua  aa  king.  He  bade  her  with- 
draw  from  such  a  tumult ;  and  she.  on  her  return,  drove 
her  chariot  over  the  body  of  her  newly- murdered  fa- 
ther. (  Vid  Tullia  \  Tarquiniua,  having  thua  obtain- 
ed the  forcible  possession  of  the  throne,  declined  to 
cubmit  to  the  form  of  an  election,  or  to  make  the  cus- 
tomary appeala  to  the  comilia  curiata  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  hia  kingly  power.  He  aeized  the  crown  ss  if 
it  were  hereditary,  and  seemed  resolved  to  rule  without 
the  concurrence  of  any  of  the  great  assemblies  But 
as  he  had  been  raised  to  the  throne  by  tbe  aid  of  the 
patricians,  hia  first  act  was  to  gratify  them  by  repeal- 
ing the  privileges  which  Servius  had  granted  to  the 
plebeians.  He  auppressed  the  institution  of  the  comi- 
tia  centuriata,  and  even  prohibited  the  meetings  of  the 
country  tribes  at  the  paganalia.  But  this  waa  only  the 
beginning  of  hia  tyranny.  He  depressed  the  commons 
or  plebeiana  .  but  he  had  no  intention  to  permit  the 
power  of  the  patriciana  to  become  too  atrong,  espe- 
cially as  he  was  himself  but  too  well  aware  of  their 
treachery  to  the  former  king.  He  therefore  surround- 
ed bimaelf  with  a  body-guard,  the  ready  instruments 
of  his  oppression,  snd,  under  colour  of  justice,  banish- 
ed or  put  to  death,  on  false  accusations,  all  who  were 
•ether  too  powerful  or  too  wealthy  to  be  trusted,  or 
whom  he  suspected  of  disaffection  to  himself.  In  this 
manner  be  reduced  the  patriciana  into  a  s'.ale  of  sub- 


jection almost  aa  deep  as  that  into  wbxh  the;  had 
assisted  him  to  reduce  the  plebeiana.  Being  ;  o«* 
possessed  of  nearly  despotic  power,  he  turned  his  al- 
ien*, 'on  to  the  enlargement  of  hia  kingdom.  He  gave 
hia  daughter  in  marriage  to  Octaviua  Man.  bus  of 
Tuaculum,  the  moat  powerful  of  tbe  Latin  chtfs; 
and  partly  by  intrigues,  partly  by  force,  he  prorjied 
Home  to  be  acknowledged  the  head  of  the  Latin  :or> 
federacy.  Herdonius,  the  only  man  who  dared  to  op» 
pose  hia  proud  demeanour,  be  caused  to  be  put  to 
death  by  false  accusations,  and  completely  incorpora- 
ted the  Latin  troops  with  those  of  Rome.  The  Hei 
nici  were  also  included  in  this  confederacy.  One 
Latin  city,  Gabii,  refused  to  join  this  league,  and  was 
assailed  by  Tarquiniua.  The  struggle  waa  long  and 
severe,  but  at  length  he  obtained  poeaeaaion  of  it  by 
means  of  a  stratagem,  conducted  by  his  son  Sextus, 
similsr  to  that  by  which  Zopyrus  gained  the  city  ot 
Babylon  for  Darius  Hyataspis.  (Vid.  Tarquiniua  IV.) 
He  next  turned  hia  arms  againat  the  Volsci,  snd  took 
Suesaa  Pometia,  where  be  obtained  a  very  great  booty, 
the  tithe  of  which  he  retained  for  hia  own  ahare.  Thus 
powerful  and  enriched,  he  next  proceeded  to  fimab 
the  great  works  left  incomplete  by  his  predecessors. 
He  finished  tbe  closes  maxima,  and  prepared  to  build 
the  temple  which  Tarquiniua  Priacua,  during  the  Sa- 
bine  war,  had  vowed  to  the  three  great  deities,  Jupiter, 
Juno,  and  Minerva.  Thia  edifice  la  the  famous  Capiio- 
lium.  (Kid.  Capitolium.)  About  this  same  tune,  loo, 
the  strange-story  of  the  Sibyl  is  told,  which  we  have  no- 
ticed under  another  article.  (Kid.  Sibylla?.) — The  away 
of  Tarquiniua,  however,  bad  now  nearly  reached  its 
limits,  and  varioua  portenta  foreshowed  its  approaching 
overthrow.  According  to  the  legend,  tho  first  indies- 
liona  of  the  coming  doom  were  aeen  in  an  unnatural  vi- 
olation of  the  aacred  rites.  A  huge  anake  crawled  oct 
from  an  altar  in  the  court  of  '.he  palace  at  the  lime 
of  sacrifice  ;  the  fire  auddenly  died  out,  and  ihe  snakt 
devoured  the  victim.  To  ascertain  what  this  prodigy 
portended,  tha  king  sent  two  of  hia  aona  to  consult  tho 
oracle  at  Delphi,  and  the  princes  look  with  them  their 
cousin  Lucius  Junius  Brutus.  (Kid  Brutus  1.)  The 
answer  of  the  oracle  waa,  that  tho  king  should  fall 
when  a  dog  ahould  speak  with  human  voice.  Thia 
response  wss  of  course  intended  secretly  to  spply  to 
Brums,  and  hia  unexpected  display  of  menial  ability. 
(Kid.  Brutus  I.)  The  young  princes  also  asked 
which  of  the  king's  sons  should  succeed  him  ;  and 
were  snswered  in  general  terma,  that  the  regal  power 
should  be  enjoyed  by  the  person  who  should  first  sa- 
lute hi*  mother.  Brutus,  ss  they  were  departing,  pur- 
posely stumbled  and  fell,  snd,  kissing  the  earth,  thus 
fulfilled,  unobserved  by  his  companions,  tho  meaning 
of  the  oracle.  Soon  after  this  event,  Terquinius  wa- 
ged wsr  sgsinst  Ardea,  the  capital  of  tho  Rutuli,  a 
people  on  the  coaat  of  Latium  ;  and  while  his  army 
lay  encamped  before  the  place,  the  affair  of  Lucrctia 
occurred,  which  baa  been  detailed  under  another  arti- 
cle (nd.  Lucretia),  and  which  hurled  him  from  his 
throne.  In  vain  did  the  citiea  of  Tarquinii  and  Veii 
lake  up  arma  to  effect  hia  restoration ;  in  vain,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  account,  did  Porsenna,  the 
Lucumo  of  Clusium,  endesvour  to  effect  the  same  cod 
(aid.  Porsenns) ;  in  vain,  too,  did  the  Lstins  exert 
themselves  in  his  behalf.  In  a  bloody  battle  fought 
at  the  Lake  Regillua,  the  two  aona  of  Tarquiniua  were 
slain  ;  and  the  father  at  length  gave  up  the  conteat 
with  hia  former  subjects,  and  retired  to  Cume,  when 
he  ended  hisdsys  in  259  A.U.C.,  or  49f  B.C.  (Lis., 
1,  A8,irqq. — Dion.  Hal.,  4,  41,  Mtqq.—Httheringion, 
Hiit.  Rom.,  p  26,  ttqq .  —  Compare  NtthuAr,  Rom. 
I  Hist.,  vol.  1,  p.  448,  seqq.)  —  For  a  very  ingenioua 
theory  respecting  the  Tsrquin  dominion  in  Rome,  dif- 
fering essentially  from  that  of  Niebuhr.  and  tracing  C 
to  Etruria,  conault  the  remarka  of  Muller  (Etrutier, 
vol.  1,  p.  118,  ttqq  J.— III.  Collatinua,  the  husband  of 
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Lncretta.  (Fid.  Collations  )— IV.  Sextos,  eldest  son 
of  Tarquimus  Supcrbus  according  to  Dtonysiua  of 
Halicarnaasus  (4.  65),  b«it,  according  16  Livy  (I,  S3), 
the  youngest.  Hi*  name  ia  celebrated  in  the  old  le- 
gend for  the  stratagem  bv  which  he  placed  the  city  of 
Gabii  in  the  power  of  hia  father.  Having  played  the 
part  of  an  insurgent  against  hia  parent,  the  king,  for 
whose  anger  his  wanton  insolence  afforded  a  specious 
provocation,  condemned  h:in  to  a  disgraceful  punish- 
ment, as  if  he  had  been  the  meaneat  of  his  subjects. 
Sextos  thereupon  came  to  the  Gabincs,  to  all  appear- 
e.ice  a  fugitive  :  the  bloody  marks  of  his  ill-treatment, 
and,  above  all,  the  infatuation  whtch  comes  over  such 
as  are  doomed  to  perish,  gained  him  belief  and  good- 
will :  at  first  he  led  volunteers,  then  troops  were  in- 
trusted to  his  charge  ;  every  enterprise  succeeded  ;  for 
booty  and  soldiers  were  thrown  into  hts  way  at  certain 
appointed  places  :  the  deluded  citizens  raised  the  man, 
under  whose  command  they  promised  themselves  the 
pleasures  of  a  successful  war,  to  the  dictatorship. 
The  last  step  of  his  treachery  was  yet  to  come  :  where 
the  troop*  were  not  hirelings,  it  was  a  hazardous  ven- 
ture to  open  a  gate.  Sextus  sent  a  confidential  slave 
to  demand  of  his  father  in  what  way  he  should  deliver 
up  Gabii  into  his  hands.  Tarquiniua  was  in  his  gar- 
den when  he  admitted  the  messenger  into  his  presence : 
he  walked  along  in  silence,  striking  off  the  heads  of 
the  tallest  poppies  with  his  staff,  and  dismissed  the  man 
without  an  answer.  On  this  hintSeztus  put  todesth, 
or,  by  means  of  false  charges,  banished  such  of  the  Ga- 
bines  as  were  able  to  op|vose  him :  the  distribution  of 
their  fortunes  purchased  nun  partisans  among  the  low- 
eat  class  ;  and,  possessing  himself  of  the  uncontested 
rule,  he  brought  the  city  to  acknowledge  hia  father's 
supremacy.  (Lip  ,  1,63. — Dion.  Hal.,  4.  66.)  Thia 
story,  as  Nicbuhr  well  observes,  is  patched  up  from 
the  well-known  two  in  Herodotus  (3,  164;  6,  92— 
Vtd  Zopyrus,  and  Periander).  Besides,  it  is  quite 
Impossible  that  Gabii  should  have  fallen  into  the  bands 
if  the  Horn  an  king  by  treachery  :  bad  soch  been  tho 
ease,  no  one  would  have  granted  the  Roman  franchise 
to  he  Gabines,  and  have  spared  them  all  chastisement 
6y  ».ie  scourge  of  war,  as  Tarquiniua  is  said  to  have 
done  by  Dionysius  himself  (4,  68. — Nubukr,  H»m 
Hut,,  vol.  I,  p.  460) — The  violence  which,  some  time 
after  this,  Sextus  offered  to  Lucretia,  was  the  cause 
of  his  father's  baniahment,  and  the  downfall  of  the 
whole  line  He  himself  retired  to  Gabii,  of  which  hia 
father  had  before  thia  made  him  king  (Dion.  Hal.,  4, 
S3),  and  was  assassinated  here  by  certain  persons 
whom  his  acta  of  bloodshed  and  rapine  had  roused  to 
vengeance.  (Lie,  1,  60.) — V.  A  runs,  a  brother  of 
Tarquiniua  Supcrbus.  (VuL  Aruns  I.) — VI.  A  runs, 
a  son  of  Tarquinius  Superbus.    (  Vtd.  Aruns  II.) 

Tarraco,  now  Tarragona,  a  town  of  the  Coaetani 
in  Hispania  Ci tenor,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an, and  northeast  of  the  mouth  of  the  ibcrue.  This 
wa*  the  first  place  where  the  Scipioa  landed  in  the 
second  Punic  war,  and  which,  after  having  fortified  it, 
they  made  their  place  of  arma,  and  a  Roman  colony. 
(P/tV,  3,  4 — So/in.,  c.  23,  26.)  Tarraco,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  soon  rose  to  importance,  and  in  time 
became  the  rival  of  Carthago  Nova.  It  waa  the  usual 
place  of  residence  for  the  Roman  prsatora.  On  the  di- 
vision  of  Spain,  which  took  plsce  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus (rid.  Hispania),  thia  city  gave  the  name  of  Tar- 
rsconensia  to  what  had  been  previously  called  Hispania 
Citerior.  (P/fn  ,  /.  c.—Mcla,  2,  6  — Compare  Ukert, 
Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  420  ) 

Tar 31c a,  a  river  of  Troas,  near  Zeleia,  which,  ac-  j  be  aaye,  nine  days  for  an  anvil  to  fall  from  H 
sording  to  Strabo,  had  to  be  crossed,  on  account  of  its 
meandering  route,  twenty  timea  by  those  who  followed 
*he  r>ad  along  its  banks.  Homer  styles  it  Heptaporus, 
referring  to  its  being  crossed  tnen  timea.  (Strabo, 
687  ) 

Tarsus,  a  celebrated  city  of  Cicilia  Campestna,  on 
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the  river  Cydnos,  not  far  from  its  mouth.  Xenophor. 
gives  its  name  a  plural  form,  Tapooi  (qXaoz  ....  elr 
Tapxrovc,  Anab.,  1,  2, 23) ;  later  writers, however,  adoi 
the  singular,  Tapeoc.    Thia  city  was,  from  the  earl' 
est  authentic  records  that  we  have  of  it,  the  capital  o 
Cilicia,  and,  during  the  Persian  dominion,  waa  the  reai 
dence  of  a  dependant  king.    The  people  of  Tarsus  as- 
cribed the  origin  of  their  city  to  Sardanapalua,  who  is 
said  to  have  built  it,  together  with  Anchiale,  in  on* 
day.    (Vtd.  Anchiale  )    When,  however,  the  Greek* 
established  themselves  here  after  the  conquest  of  Al 
ezander,  they  discarded  the  old  account  of  the  ongii 
of  Tarsus,  and  in  ita  stead  adopted  oue  of  a  more  po 
etic  caat.    Tarsus  (Tapttoc)  io  their  language  signified 
a  keel,  and  also  a  hoof.    Thia  name  tbey  connected 
with  the  old  legend,  that  Bclleropboa  bad  been  con- 
veyed, in  the  course  of  hia  wanderings,  by  the  winged 
horse  Pegasus  to  the  country  of  Cilicia.    Upon  this 
they  founded  the  fable  that  the  horse  Pegasus  tui 
stumbled  bore,  and  left  behind  a  deep  impress  too  o 
one  of  hia  feet.    According  to  another  account,  he  lost 
a  hoof  in  this  quarter ;  while  a  third  made  Beileropfcoc 
to  have  been  unhorsed  in  this  pUce.  and,  in  falling,  to 
have  struck  the  earth  violeotly  with  hia  beel.    (Dn?n  vs. 
Perug.,  v.  869.  —  Eustalk.  ad  Duntft.,  L  c. —  Stcpk. 
Bys.,  $.  v.  Tapooc.)    Strabo,  however,  makes  the  citj 
to  have  been  founded  by  Triptolemea  and  bis  Argive 
followers,  who,  in  sending  for  information  about  the 
wandering  Io,  found  here  tbe  traces  of  her  hoofs. 
(Strab.,  673.)    The  Greeks,  upon  tbeir  first  coming 
hither,  found  Tarsus  a  large  and  flourishing  city,  trav- 
ersed by  tbe  Cydnua,  a  stream  200  feet  broad.  (Xrm., 
Anab  ,  1,  2,  23.)    It  continued  to  flourish  for  a  long 
period  after,  and  became  »o  celebrated  for  learning  and 
refinement  aa  to  be  tbe  rival  of  Athens  and  Alexas- 
drea.    Alezander  nearly  lost  his  life  by  bathing,  wbte 
overheated,  in  the  cold  stream  of  the  Cydnua,  and 
waa  here  that  Cleopatra  paid  her  celebrated  visit  to  An- 
tony in  all  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  Eastern  luxury 
herself  attired  like  Venus,  and  her  attendants  like  Cu 
pids,  in  a  galley  covered  with  gold,  whose  sails  were 
of  purple,  tho  oars  of  silver,  and  cordage  of  silk ;  e 
fine  description  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Shakspeare'o 
play  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  (act  2,  sc.  2)     In  the 
civil  ware  Tarsus  sided  with  Car  car,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants called  their  city,  oat  of  compliment  to  htm,  Juli- 
opolia.    Thia,  though  it  exposed  them  al  first  to  many 
annoyances  from  the  opposite  party,  secured  (or  them, 
eventually,  both  freedom  and  exemption  from  tribute, 
after  Csvaar  bad  become  master  of  the  Human  world. 
(Appion,  B.  C,  4,  64. — Id.,  6,  7.)    Tarsus  was  the 
birthplace  of  St.  Paul.  (Acta,  22,  3.)    It  etill  i 
but  only  aa  tbe  shadow  of  ita  former  self.  It 
called  faraoua,  and  ia  in  subjection  to  A  dan*,  an  ad- 
jacent city.    (Pocockt,  vol.  2.  p.  266  ) — Julian  lbs 
Apostate  has  buried  in  the  suburbs  of  this  city.  (Aa*- 
tnian  Mar  cell.,  23,  3. — Manncrt,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt 
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aria os  (in  the  plural  -e,  -orvsa).  the  fabled  place 
of  punishment  in  the  lower  world.  According  to  the 
ideas  of  tbe  Homeric  and  Heaiodic  ages,  it  would 
seem  that  "be  World  or  Universe  was  a  hollow  g'.ota, 
divided  into  two  equal  portions  by  the  flat  disk  of  the 
earth.  (//.,  8,  16  —  Hea.,  Thtog.,  720.)  The  exter- 
nal shell  of  thia  globe  ia  called  by  the  poets  braze* 
and  iron,  probably  only  to  express  ita  solidity.  Tbs 
superior  hemisphere  waa  named  Hearten,  the  inferior 
one  Tartartu.  The  length  of  the  diameter  of  the  hol- 
low sphere  is  given  thus  by  Hesiod.  It 


Earth;  and  an  equal  apace  of  time  would  be  occupied 
by  ita  fall  from  Earth  to  the  bottom  of  Tartarus.   ( Tkt~ 
og.,  728.) 
men  abed 
upper  hemisphere ; 

filled  with  eternal  gloom  and  darkness,  and  ita  tuU  sb 


irom  carm  io  in*  oonom  oi  l  arcarus     [  l  w- 
The  luminaries  which  gave  light  to  gods  and 
tbeir  radiance  through  all  the  interior  of  the 
n isphere  ;  while  that  of  the  inferior  one  was 
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was  unmoved  by  any  wind.  Tartarus  wss  regarded, 
it  this  period,  as  the  prison  of  the  gods,  and  not  as  the 
place  of  torment  for  wicked  men,  being  to  the  gods 
what  Erebus  was  to  men.  the  abode  of  those  who  were 
driven  from  the  supernal  world.  The  Titans,  when 
conquered,  were  shut  up  in  it,  and  in  the  Iliad  (8,  13) 
Jupiter  menaces  the  gods  with  baniahtnent  to  it*  mur- 
ky regions.  The  Oceanus  of  Homer  encompassed  the 
whole  earth,  and  beyond  it  was  a  region  unvisiied  by 
the  sun.  and  therefore  shrouded  in  perpetual  darkness, 
the  abode  of  a  people  whom  he  names  Cimmerians. 
Here  the  poet  of  the  Odyssey  also  places  Erebus,  the 
realm  of  Pluto  and  Proserpina,  the  final  dwelling  of  all 
the  race  of  men,  a  place  which  the  poet  of  the  Iliad 
describes  as  lying  within  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  At 
a  later  period,  the  change  of  religious  ideas  gradually 
affected  Erebus,  the  abode  of  the  dead.  Elysium  was 
moved  down  to  it,  as  the  -place  of  reward  for  the  good  ; 
and  Tartarus  was  raised  up  to  it,  to  form  the  prison  in 
which  the  wicked  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  their 
crimes.   (Kcightlcy'a  Mythology,  p.  33.  39.  43  ) 

Tartessus,  a  town  ol  Spain,  aituate,  according  to 
the  most  general,  though  not  the  most  correct  opinion, 
in  an  island  of  the  same  name  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bwtis, 
formed  by  the.  two  branches  of  the  river.    No  tracea  of 
this  island  now  remain,  aa  one  of  the  arms  of  the  riv- 
er has  disappeared.    With  regard  to  the  actual  position 
of  the  town  itself,  much  difference  of  opinion  exists 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  writera.    Mannert  is  in  fa- 
vour of  making  Hispalis  the  Tarteasus  of  Herodotus, 
snd  opposes  the  idea  of  its  being  the  same  either  with 
Carteia  or  Gades,  as  many  ancient  writers  maintain 
It  could  not,  according  to  him,  correspond  with  Car- 
teia, since  Tartessus  lay  without  the  Slraita  of  Hercu- 
les ;  nor  could  it  be  the  same  as  Gades,  since  Herodo- 
tus speaks  of  both  Gades  and  Tartessus  by  their  re- 
spective names,  and  the  latter  was  not  subject  to  the 
Phoenicians,  but  had  a  king  of  ita  own.  (Mannert, 
Geogr.,  vol.  I,  p.  294.)    According  to  Strabo,  the 
Bart  is  itself  waa  anciently  called  Tartessus,  and  the  ad- 
jacent country  Tartessts.  (Strabo,  148).  Bochart, how- 
ever, makes  Tartessus  to  have  been  the  Tarshish  of 
Scripture,  and  the  same  with  Gades.    (Geogr.  Sacr., 
3,  7,  coll.  170.) 

Tardai***,  a  city  of  Gallia  Belgica  Seconds,  in  the 
lerritorv  of  the  Morini,  now  Terouenne.  (Ptolemy. — 
Itin.  Ant  ,  378.) 

TabvisYom,  an  ancient  city  of  Venetia,  on  the  river 
Silis.  At  a  later  period  it  became  the  seat  of  a  bish- 
opric, and  only  a  town  of  note  about  the  middle  ages. 
It  is  now  Treviso.  (Procop.,  B.  G.t  3,  1—  Paul. 
Dime.,  2,  12.) 

Tatianus,  a  Syrian  rhetorician,  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity by  Justin  Martyr,  whom  he  followed  to  Rome  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  second  century.    After  the  death 
of  Justin,  the  opinions  of  his  proselyte  took  a  turn  to- 
wards those  of  Marcion,  with  whom  he  was  contem- 
porary ;  but.  differing  from  that  heresiarch  in  some 
material  points,  he  became  the  head  of  a  aect  of  fol- 
lowers of  his  own,  who  acquired  the  appellation  of  Eu- 
cratitae  and  Hydroparaalate,  from  the  abstinence  which 
they  enjoined  from  wine  and  animal  food,  and  their 
sabstitution  of  water  for  the  former  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Eucharist.    The  edttio  printtps  by  Geaner, 
Tigw.,  1548,  fol.,  contains  merely  the  Greek  text. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Worth  (Or.  et  Lat),  Ozon., 
J  TOO,  8vo.    Tatian's  work  is  sometimes  appended  to 
editions  of  Justin  Martyr.  (Clarke,  Biblwgrapk.  Diet., 
vol.  6,  p.  150  ) 

Tatibkbm  or  Trntifscs,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Hi co  original  Roman  tribes.  (Vid.  Roma,  p.  1173, 
ro!  1) 

TjstTos,  Titus,  king  of  the  Sabinea,  reigned  con- 
oi oily  with  Romulus.    (Vid.  Romulus.) 

Tatta,  a  salt  lake  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Phry- 
■La.    now  Tvslag  (i.  e.,  "the  Salt").    According  to 


Strabo,  it  produced  aalt  in  auch  abundance,  that  any 
substance  immersed  in  it  was  very  soon  entirety  cov- 
ered with  the  crystal ;  and  birda  were  unable  to  fly  it 
they  once  dipped  their  wings  in  it.  (Strab.,  568.) 
The  lake  atill  furnishes  all  the  surrounding  country 
with  salt,  and  its  produce  is  a  valuable  royal-farm  in 
the  bands  of  the  Pacha  of  Kir-Shehr.  la  1638,  Sul« 
tan  Murad  IV.  made  a  causeway  across  the  lake,  upon 
the  occasion  of  hia  army  marching  to  tBke  Bagdad 
from  the  Persians.    (Leake's  Tour,  p.  70  ) 

Tack  us,  a  mountain  range  of  Germany,  lying  in  a 
northweat  direction  from  Frankfort  on  the  Mayne,  be- 
tween Wiesbaden  and  Horn  bag.  It  is  now  called 
the  Hoke  or  Heyrich.  (Bischoff  und  Moller,  Win*, 
terb.  der  Geogr.,  p.  950.) 

Tauri,  a  people  of  European  Sarmatia,  who  inhao 
ited  Taunca  Chcrsonesus,  and  sacrificed  all  strangcra 
to  Diana.  The  statue  of  this  goddess,  which  they  be- 
lieved to  have  fallen  down  from  heaven,  waa  fabled  tc 
have  been  carried  away  to  Sparta  by  Iphigenia  and  Ores- 
tea.  (Herod.,  4,  99.— Mela,  2, 1.— Pausan.,  3,  16.— 
Eurip.,  Ipkig.) 

TaorIca  Chbrsonrsus.    Vid.  Cbersonesus  III. 

TaorIca,  a  aurname  of  Diana,  because  worshipped 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Taurica  Cbersonesus.  (Vid. 
Tauri.) 

Taurini,  a  people  of  Liguria,  occupying  both  banks 
of  the  Padua,  in  the  earlier  part  of  its  course,  but  es- 
pecially the  country  situated  between  that  tivcr  and 
the  Alps.  The  river  Orcua  (now  Orca)  marked  the 
extent  of  their  territory  towards  the  east.  The  Tau- 
rini  are  first  mentioned  in  history  as  having  opposed 
Hannibal  soon  after  his  descent  from  the  Alps  (Polyb., 
3,  60);  and  their  capital,  which  Appian  calls  Taura- 
sia  (Bell.  Hann.,  c.  5),  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
that  general,  after  an  ineffectual  resistance  of  three 
days  Aa  a  Roman  colony,  it  subsequently  received 
the  name  of  Augusta  Taurinorum,  now  Turmo  (Turin) 
in  Piedmont.    (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.'  32.) 

Tauromenium,  now  Taormino,  a  town  of  Sicily, 
between  Messana  and  Catana,  but  nearer  the  laite* 
than  the  former.  An  ancient  city  named  Naxos  previ- 
ously occupied  the  site  of  Tauromenium.  There  were., 
in  fact,  two  cities  of  the  name  of  Naxoa,  both  erected 
in  succession  on  the  same  spot.  The  first  was  de- 
stroyed by  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  and  the  inhabitants 
scattered  over  Sicily.  (Diod.  Sic.,  14,  15.)  The  . 
Siculi,  instigated  by  the  Carthaginians,  subsequently 
rebuilt  the  city,  but  Dionysius  again  reduced  it.  In- 
stead of  destroying,  however,  he  colonized  it  with  s 
number  of  hia  mercenary  soldiers.  (Diod.  Sic,  14, 
59  et  96.)  In  process  of  time  Syracuse  regained  her 
freedom,  and  Andromachus,  s  rich  inhabitant  of  Nax- 
oa, having  invited  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  latter  city 
to  return  to  their  home,  they  accepted  the  offer.  The 
city  now  changed  its  name  to  Tauromenium,  from 
Taurus,  the  name  of  an  adjacent  mountain,  and  fio:rj, 
a  place  of  abode,  the  appellation  being  aelectcd  as  des- 
ignating more  particularly  their  new  place  of  residence. 
(Diod.  Sic.,  16,  7.) — The  hills  in  the  neighbourh'KM) 
were  famous  fur  the  fine  grapes  which  they  produced, 
and  they  surpassed  almost  the  whole  world  for  the  ex« 
tent  and  beauty  of  their  prospecta.  (Mannert,  Geogr., 
vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p.  282.) 

Taurus,  I.  the  mountains  of  Taurus,  according  ts 
all  the  deacriptiona  of  the  ancients,  extended  from  th» 
frontiers  of  India  to  the  iEgean  Sea.  Their  principal 
chain,  aa  it  shot  out  from  Mount  Imaus  towards  Um 
sources  of  the  Indus,  wound,  like  an  immenae  serpent, 
between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Euxine  on  the  one 
side,  sod  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  on  the  other. 
Caucasus  seems  to  have  formed  part  of  this  line,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny ;  but  according  to  Strabo,  who  wai 
better  informed,  the  principal  chain  of  Taurus  runs  be- 
tween the  basis  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Araxes ;  arte 
the  geographer  observes  that  a  detached  chain  of  Can 
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at,  lhv  'if  the  Moschian  mountain!,  runa  in  a  *outh- 
•m  direction  and  joint  the  Taurua.    Modern  aceounta 
represent  tbia  junction  aa  not  very  marked.  Strabo, 
woo  was  born  on  the  spot,  and  who  had  travelled  aa 
far  aa  Armenia,  consider*  the  entire  centre  of  Atia 
Minor,  together  with  all  Armenia,  Media,  and  Gordy- 
env,  or  Koordistan,  aa  a  very  elevated  country,  crowned 
with  aevcrtl  chains  of  moontaina,  all  of  which  are  so 
e Wisely  joir  ?d  together  that  they  may  be  regarded  aa  one. 
"Armenia  and  Media,"  aaya  he,  "are  allotted  upon 
Ttorut  "    Thia  plttetu  teemt  also  to  comprehend 
Koordistart.  and  the  branchet  which  it  tendt  oat  ex- 
tend into  Pcmt  tt  ftr  aa  the  great  desert  of  Kerman 
on  owe  tide,  and  towarde  the  aourcea  of  the  Uibon  and 
the  Indus  on  the  other.    By  thue  contidering  the  vail 
Taurua  of  ihe  ancienta  at  an  upland  plain,  and  not  aa 
a  chaii.,  the  lestimoniet  of  Strabo  and  Pliny  may  be 
reconciled  with  the  aceounta  of  modern  traveller* 
Two  chain*  of  mountatne  aro  detached  from  the  pla- 
teau of  Armenia  to  enter  the  pemneula  of  Abm;  the 
one  first  confines  and  then  crosses  the  channel  of  the 
Euphrates  near  Samotata  ;  the  other  borders  the  Pon- 
tut  Euxtnut.  leaving  only  narrow  plaina  between  it  and 
that  tea.    These  two  chain*,  one  of  which  ia  in  part 
the  Anii-Taurua,  and  the  other  the  Parvadres  of  the 
ancientt,  or  the  mountain  Tcktldtr  or  Ktldir  of  the 
moderns,  are  united  to  the  wett  of  the  Euphrates,  be- 
tween the  townt  of  6'rirot,  Toeat,  and  Kauanek,  by 
means  of  the  chain  of  Argents,  now  named  Argeh- 
Dag,  whose  aummit  it  covered  with  perpetutl  anowa, 
a  circumstance  winch,  under  to  low  a  latitude,  shows 
an  elevation  of  from  9  to  10,000  feet.    The  centre  of 
Aaia  resembles  a  terrace  supported  on  all  sidea  by 
chains  of  mountaina.    The  chain  which,  breaking  off 
at  once  from  Mount  Argsjus  and  from  Anti-Taurua, 
bounds  (he  ancient  Cilioa  to  the  north,  ia  more  par- 
ticularly known  by  the  name  of  Taurut,  a  name  which 
in  aeveral  languagca  appeara  to  have  one  common  root, 
and  aimply  aigmhoa  mountain     The  elevation  of  thia 
chain  mutt  be  contiderable,  aince  Cicero  affirms  that 
it  waa  impassable  to  armiea  before  the  month  of  J  tine, 
or.  account  of  the  anow.    Diodorue  detaila  the  fright- 
ful ravi.iet  and  precipicca  which  it  waa  necessary  to 
cross  in  going  from  Cilicia  into  Cappadocia,  Modern 
travellers,  who  have  crossed  more  to  the  west  of  thia 
chain,  now  called  AlahDag,  represent  it  aw  timilar  to 
that  of  the  Apeninnea  and  Mount  Hemat.    It  tendt 
off  to  the  wett  aeveral  branchet.  some  of  which  termi- 
nate on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  aa  the  Cra- 
gua,  and  the  Maaicyates  of  the  ancienta,  in  Lycia ; 
the  others,  greatly  inferior  in  elevation,  extend  to 
the  coattt  of  the  Archipelago  opposite  the  islands  of 
Cos  and  Rhodes.    To  the  east.  Mount  Ainanos,  now 
the  Alma- Dag,  a  detached  branch  of  the  Taurua, 
separates  Cilicia  from  Syria,  having  only  two  nar- 
row passes,  the  one  towarde  the  Euphrates,  the  oth- 
er close  by  the  tea  ;  the  first  answera  to  the  Pylst 
Amanics  of  the  ancients,  the  other  to  the  Pylts  Svrie. 
Two  other  chaina  of  mountaina  are  tent  off  from 
the  western  part  of  the  central  plateau.    The  otic 
ia  the  Baba-Dag  of  the  moderns,  which  formed  the 
Tmolut,  the  Messogit,  and  the  Sipylue  of  the  an- 
cienta, and  which  terminates  towards  the  ialanda  of 
Samoa  and  Chioa;  the  other,  extending  in  a  north- 
west direction,  presents  more  elevated  summits,  among 
which  are  the  celebrated  Ida  and  the  Mysian  Olympus 
Lastly,  the  northern  side  of  the  plateau  ia  propelled 
towards  the  Euxinc,  and  givet  rite  to  the  chain  of  the 
Olgtssus,  now  Elkai-Dag,  a  chain  which  fills  with  its 
bra  nchee  all  the  chain  between  the  Sangariu*  and  the 
Halve.    Throughout  the  range  of  mountaina  just 
described,  limealone  rocks  appear  to  predominate. 
{Malte-Brun,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  64,  teqq.) —  II.  A 
mountain  and  promontory  on  the  eaatem  coast  of  Sici- 
ly, near  which  Tacromenium  waa  built.    It  ia  now 
Capo  «i  8.  Ctaee.    [Vtd.  Tooromenium.)— III.  Ste- 
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tiliua  Taurua,  a  friend  of  Agrippa't,  conquer*:  Lor* 

due  in  Sicily,  and  gained  alto  many  victories  m  Afri- 
ca, for  which  he  obtained  triumphal  honours  (B C  46) 
He  was  twice  consul;  and  ia  said  alto  to  have  built 
the  first  durable  amphitheatre  of  stone,  at  the  desire  oJ 
Auguslua.  —  IV.  Statiliue  Taurua,  waa  proconsul  ot 
Africa  A  D.  53,  in  the  reign  of  Claudioa.  On  hta  re- 
turn, Agnppina.  who  waa  anxious  to  get  posterior  of 
hia  fine  gardens,  induced  Tarquitiut,  who  had  :<cn  has 
lieutenant  in  Africa,  to  accuae  him  of  extortion,  tad 
alto  of  baring  practised  magic  ritea.  Taurus,  indig- 
nant at  the  charse,  would  not  watt  for  the  decision  oi 
the  senate,  hot  destroyed  himaelf. 

TAYGBTce,  or,  in  the  plural  form,  TtrorrA  (-onus), 
part  of  a  lofty  ridge  of  mountains,  which,  Iravervng 
the  whole  of  Laconia  from  the  Arcadian  frontier,  ter- 
minates in  the  see  at  the  Promontory  of  Tsrnaroe. 
Ita  elevation  wa*  said  to  be  so  greet  as  to  command 
a  view  of  the  whole  Peloponnesus,  as  may  be  seen 
from  a  fragment  of  the  Cyprian  verses  preserved  by 
the  acholiaat  oo  Pindar.  (Nem.,  10,  113)  Tin* 
great  mountain  abounded  with  various  kinda  of  beasts 
for  the  cbaae,  and  aopplied  also  the  celebrated  race  of 
hounds,  to  much  valued  by  the  ancients  on  account 
of  their  aagacity  and  keenness  of  treat.  ft  slao  for* 
nished  a  beautiful  green  marble  much  esteemed  bv  the 
Roroane.  (Strabo,  367.— P/tit.  37,  18.)  In  the  ter- 
rible earthquake  which  desolated  I^acoaia  before  the 
Peiopoonesian  war,  it  ia  related  that  immense  masses 
of  rock,  detaching  themselves  from  the  mountain, 
caused  dreadful  devastation  in  their  fall,  which  it  <*id 
to  have  been  foretold  by  Anaximander  of  Miletua. 
(P/i».,  2,  79. — Strabo.  367.)  The  principal  turnout 
of  Taygetua,  named  Talelum,  rose  above  Bryses.  It 
was  dedicated  to  the  aun,  and  sacrifice!  of  hortet 
were  there  offered  to  that  planet.  Thia  point  ia  prob- 
ably the  tame  now  called  St.  Eliaa  (Cremrr't  A  sc. 
Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  216  )  "  From  the  western  aide  of 
the  plain,"  observes  Mr.  Dodwell,  "  rise  the  grand  and 
abrupt  precipices  of  Taygetua,  which  ia  broken  into 
many  aummita.  The  bases  uUa  of  the  mountain  are 
formed  by  aeveral  projections  distinct  from  each  oth- 
er, which  branch  into  the  plain,  and  hence  produce 
that  rich  aaaemblage  and  luxuriant  multiplicity  of 
lines,  and  tints,  and  abodes,  which  render  it  the  fineat 
locality  in  Greece.  All  the  plaint  and  mountaina  that 
I  have  seen  are  surpassed  in  the  variety  of  their  com- 
binatiooa  and  in  the  beauty  of  their  appearance  by 
the  plain  of  Lacedamon  and  Mount  Taygetua.  The 
landscape  may  be  exceeded  in  the  dimensions  of  its 
objects,  but  what  can  exceed  it  in  beauty  of  form  tod 
richness  of  colouring ! — The  mountain  chain  runa  in 
a  direction  nearly  north  and  sooth,  uniting  towards 


>rlh  with  the  chain  of  Lycaeon.  Iu  wettern  side 
from  the  Measenian  Gulf,  and 


lit  eastern  foot 
bounda  the  level  plain  of  Amycha,  from  which  it  nset 
abruptly.  It  ia  visible  from  Zante.  which,  in  a  airtight 
line,  ia  distant  from  it  at  least  eighty-four  miles.  The 
northern  crevices  are  covered  with  snow  during  the 
whole  of  the  year.  Ita  outline,  particularly  at  teen 
from  the  north,  it  of  a  more  serrated  form  than  the 
other  Grecian  mountaina.  It  ha*  five  principal  sum- 
mits, whence  it  derived  the  modern  name  of  Pcnit- 
dactyl**,  aa  it  was  designated  by  Conttantine  Porpby- 
rogenilua.    In  winter  it  ia  covered  with  enow,  watch 


renders  the  vicinity  extremely  cold.  In  summer  k 
reflects  a  powerful  heat  upon  the  Spartan  plain,  from 
which  it  keeps  the  stlubrioua  visits  of  the  western 
winds,  and  thua  makes  it  one  of  the  hottest  placet  ia 
Greece,  and  subjects  the  inhabitant*  to  fevers/'  {Dpi- 
wlVn  Tour,  vol.  2,  p.  4 10.  >—  Compare  the  account 
of  Colonel  Leake  (Travel*  tn  the  More*,  vol.  1,  o> 
84,  191,  dec.). 

TcInum,  I.  Apulictun,  a  city  of  Apulia,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Krento  (Fortort).  The  appellation 
of  Apubcom  wa*  added  to  distioguiah  it  from  lb*- 
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t(  the  Sidicini.  Strabo,  speaking  of  the  Apu- 
lian  Tcanurn,  says  it  was  situate  at  some  distance 
from  the  coast,  and  at  the  head  of  a  lake  formed  by 
the  sea,  which  here  encroaches  so  considerably  upon 
the  land,  that  the  breadth  of  Italy  between  this  point 
and  Puteoli  did  not  exceed  1000  stadia.  (Strabo, 
235  )  The  ruins  of  this  place  are  said  to  exist  on  the 
site  of  Civitale,  about  a  mile  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  For  tore,  and  ten  miles  from  the  sea.  (Cramer's 
Anc  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  272.) — II.  Sidicmum,  the  only 
city  ascribed  to  the  Sidicini,  a  Campanian  tribe.  It 
ia  now  Tea.no,  and  was  distant  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Capua,  in  a  northwest  direction.  Strabo  informs  us 
that  it  stood  on  the  Latin  Way,  being  the  most  con- 
siderable of  all  the  towns  so  situated,  and  inferior  to 
Capua  only  in  extent  and  importance  among  the  Cam- 
panian cities.  (Strab.,  237,  248.)  This  fact  seems 
to  derive  additional  confirmation  from  the  nurneroua 
remains  of  walls  and  public  buildings  said  to  be  still 
risible  on  its  ancient  site.  Teanum  became  a  Roman 
colony  under  Augustus.  (Front  ,  de  Col. — Pltn.,  3, 
5  ) — Some  cold  acidulous  springs  are  noticed  in  us  vi- 
cinity by  Vitruvius  :  they  are  now  called  Acqua  delle 
Caldarelle.  (PraHlli,  Via  Appia,  2,  9.  —  Cramer's 
Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  194.) 

Tkabus.  a  river  of  Thrace,  rising  in  the  same  rock 
from  38  different  sources,  some  of  which  are  hot,  and 
others  cold.  Its  sources,  according  to  Herodotus* 
were  equidistant  from  Herssum,  a  city  near  Perin- 
tbus,  and  from  Apollonia  on  the  Euxine,  being  two 
days'  journey  from  each.  It  emptied  into  tho  Conta- 
desdus,  this  last  into  the  Agrianes,  and  the  Agrianes 
into  the  Hebrus.  Its  waters  were  esteemed  of  ser- 
vice in  curing  cutaneous  disorders  Darius  raised  a 
column  there  when  he  marched  against  the  Scythians, 
to  denote  the  sweetness  and  salubrity  of  the  waters  of 
that  river.    (Herod.,  4,  90,  dec— Plin .,  4,  II.) 

Tecmessa,  the  daughter  of  a  Phrygian  prince,  call- 
ed by  some  Teuthras,  and  by  Sophocles  Teletilas. 
When  her  father  was  killed  by  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon, 
at  the  time  the  Greeks  sacked  the  towns  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Troy,  the  young  princess  became  the 
property  of  the  conqueror,  and  by  him  she  had  a  son 
called  Euryaaces.  Sophocles  introduces  her  as  one 
of  the  characters  in  his  play  of  the  Ajax.  (Schol  ad 
Soph.,  Ay,  200.) 

Teotosaoes,  a  Gallic  tribo,  belonging  to  the  stem 
of  the  Volcas,  and  whose  territory  lay  between  the 
Sinus  Gallicua  and  the  Ausci,  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Pyrenees.    Thoy  appear  to  have  been 
a  numerous  and  powerful  race.    A  part  of  them  were 
led  off  by  Bigovesus  in  quest  of  other  settlements,  and, 
passing  through  the  Hercynian  forest,  spread  them- 
selves over  Pannonia  and  Illyricum,  and  subsequently 
made  an  inroad  into  Macedonia.   From  Europe  a  por- 
tion of  them  then  passed  into  Asia  Minor,  and  at  last 
.jccnpied  the  central  portion  of  what  was  called,  from 
m  Gallic  settlements,  Gallatia.    Their  towns  in  this 
country  were  less  numerous  than  those  of  their  fel- 
low-tribes; but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  could  boast 
of  having  for  their  capital  the  largest  and  most  cele- 
brated city  of  the  whole  province,  namely,  Ancyra. 
( Vict.  Ancyra. —  Thierry,  Hist,  des  Gaulois,  vol.  I, 
p.  131,  seqq. — Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  91.) 

Tkgka  or  TeojCa,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  next  to  Man- 
.mra,  the  most  ancient  and  important  in  the  country. 
It  lay  in  an  eastern  direction  from  the  southern  part  of 
the   Mssnalian  ridge.    This  place  was  said  to  havo 
been  founded  at  a  remote  period  by  Tegeus,  son  of 
Lvcaon.    At  this  early  period  tho  republic  consisted 
of  several  small  townships,  enumerated  by  Pausanias, 
•vhich  were  probably  all  united  by  Aleus,  an  Arcadian 
-bief,  who  was  thus  regarded  as  the  real  founder  of 
Jtvn  ci'.j.    (Pausan.,  B,  45  — Strabo,  337  )   The  Te- 
gvataa  were  early  distinguished  for  their  bravery  among 
X     Peloponnesian  t tatea  :  they  could  boast  that  their 


king,  Echemua,  had  engaged  and  slain  in  single  combat 
Hyllus,  chief  of  the  Heraclide  (Herod  ,  9,  26).  and 
also  of  many  victories  obtained  over  the  warlike  Spar- 
tans. (Herod.,  1,  65. — Pausan.,  3,  3.)  It  waa  not 
till  the  latter  had,  in  compliance  with  the  injunctions 
of  an  oracle,  gained  possession  of  the  hones  of  Orestes, 
and  conveyed  them  from  the  Arcadian  territory,  that 
they  were  enabled  to  vanquish  their  antagonists,  ani 
compel  them  to  acknowledge  their  aupremacy  (1,  65). 
In  the  battle  of  Plates,  the  Tegcals  furnished  3000 
soldiers,  and  disputed  the  post  of  honour  with  the 
Athenians,  to  whom  it  was.  however,  adjudged  by  the 
Lacedemonians.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  re- 
mained firm  in  their  adherence  to  Sparta.  After  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  however,  the  Tegeatas  united  with 
the  rest  of  the  Arcadians  in  forming  a  league  inde- 
pendent of  Sparta,  which  involved  them  in  hostilities 
with  that  ^ower.  (Xen.,  Htst.  Or.,  6,  5,  16.)  Tegea, 
having  subsequently  entered  into  the  Achxan  confed- 
eracy, waa  taken  by  Cleomenes,  from  whom  it  was  re- 
captured by  Antigonus  Doson.  (Polyb.,  2,  46.)  Il 
successfully  resisted,  some  time  after,  the  attack  of 
Lycurgus,  tyrant  of  Sparta  (5,  17,  1),  but  yielded  to 
Machanidas  ;  after  his  defeat  and  death  it  was,  how- 
ever, reconquered  by  Philopcemen  (1 1,  18,  7  ;  16,  36) 
Tegea  waa  the  only  town  in  Arcadia  which  in  Strabo's 
time  preserved  some  degree  of  consequence  and  pros- 
perity (Strabo,  388);  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
description  of  Pausanias,  it  still  continued  to  flourish 
more  than  a  century  later.  The  vestiges  of  this  an- 
cient city  are  to  be  seen  on  the  site  now  called  Piali, 
about  an  hour  cast  of  Tripolizza  ;  but  they  consist 
only  of  scattered  fragments,  and  broken  tiles  and  stones, 
which  cover  the  fields.  Other  ruins  are  to  be  seen  on 
the  site  of  Potato  Episkopt,  some  hundred  yards  from 
the  village  of  Piali.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  S, 
p.  350,  seqq.) 

Tbios.     Kid.  Teos. 

Telamon,  a  king  of  the  island  of  Salamis,  son  oJ 
wEacus  and  Endeis.  He  was  brother  to  Peleus,  and 
father  to  Teuccr  and  Ajax,  the  latter  of  whom  is,  on 
that  account,  often  called  Telamonius  heros."  TeU 
amon  was  banished,  with  Peleus,  from  his  father's 
court,  for  the  accidental  murder  of  their  step  brother 
Phocus  ;  and,  embarking  on  board  a  veasel,  he  wai 
thrown  upon  the  island  of  Salamis.  Hero  he  was  not 
only  hospitably  entertained  by  its  king  Cychrcus,  but 
received  from  him  his  daughter  Glauce  in  marriage, 
with  the  promise  of  succession  to  the  throne.  After 
the  death  of  Glauce  he  married  Peribcea,  'he  daughter 
of  Alcathoiis ;  and,  on  the  conquest  of  Troy  by  Her- 
cules, whom  he  accompanied  and  aided;  he  received 
from  that  hero  the  hand  of  Hesione,  daughter  of  La- 
omedon,  end  sister  of  Priam,  from  which  last-men- 
tioned union  sprang  Teuccr,  who  was,  therefore,  the 
half-brother  of  Ajax.  Telamon  distinguished  himself 
at  the  Calydonian  boar-hunt,  and  also  in  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition ;  and,  when  the  Trojan  war  broke 
out,  he  despatched  his  sons  Ajax  and  Tcucer  to  sus- 
tain that  glory,  to  which  the  feebleness  of  ago  preclu- 
ded him  from  any  longer  aspiring.  Ajax  slew  himself 
in  the  course  of  the  war.  on  account  of  the  arms  of 
Achilles,  which  had  been  awarded  to  Ulyssea ;  and 
the  indignation  of  Telamon  at  the  supineness  of  Teu- 
cer  in  not  having  Bvenged  his  brother's  death,  caused 
him  to  banish  the  young  prince  from  his  native  island 
(Kid.  Teucer  —  Soph  ,  Aj.—Apollod  ,  3,  12,  6,  etc. 
—Hygin.,  fab.,  97.) 

Telamomiadks,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  descend- 
ants of  Telamon. 

Telchimbs,  an  ancient  race  in  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
said  to  have  been  originally  from  Crete.  They  were 
the  inventors  of  many  useful  arts,  and,  according  to 
Diodorus,  passed  for  the  sons  of  the  Sea.  (Died. 
5,  55  )  Hence  Simmias  the  Rhodian  made  Zdyp  (a 
word  meaning  "sea")  their  mother.  (Compare  Bo- 
mb 
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chart.  Pkal.,  p  371,  where  the  line  from  Clemen*  of 
Alexandre*,  Strom.,  5.  p.  3*4.  ia  corrected.)  With 
rcs[*ct  to  their  names  and  number,  the  ancient  writer* 
differ.  Xonnus  applies  to  them  the  two  Dactyli-namc  a 
Kelmuuad  Damnamtneus.  (Dtonys.,  14,  36.)  Tact- 
ics, od  the  other  hand,  name*  five  Telchines,  Annus, 
MtgaUtiut,  Or  menu  t,  Nikon,  and  Simon.  (Cktl.,7, 

126  )  Th»  Tclchinea  are  alio  represented  ai  power- 
ful enchanters,  who  bold  in  control  the  elements,  and 
could  bring  clouds,  rain,  hail,  and  snow  at  pleasure. 
(Hesuck.,  i.  r.  QtXylvtt — Sums'  ,  ».  e.  Te/ijJver.— 
Ztnobiui,  Proverb.,  5,  131—  Hock,  KreU,  vol.  I,  p 
345,  trqq. — Id.  ib.,  vol.  1,  p.  354. — Consult  remarks 
at  the  commencement  of  the  article  Rhodus  ) 

TKLCBdi*  or  Telehoes,  a  people  of  .Etolu,  called 
also  Taphians.    (  Kid.  Taphiae.) 

Teleboidcs,  islands  between  Leucadia  and  Acar- 
nania.    ( Vid.  Taphiaj) 

Tklkooxus,  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  born  in 
the.  island  of  AZms,  where  he  was  educated.  When 
arrived  at  the  years  of  manhood,  he  went  to  Ithaca  to 
make  himself  known  to  his  father,  but  he  was  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast,  and,  being  destitute  of  provis- 
ions, he  plundered  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  isl- 
and. Ulysses  and  Telemacbus  came  to  defend  the 
property  of  their  subjects  against  this  unknown  inva- 
der; a  quarrel  arose,  and  Telegonue  killed  his  father 
without  knowing  who  he  was.  He  afterward  relumed 
to  his  native  country,  and,  according  to  Hyginus,  he 
earned  thither  his  fsthcr's  body,  where  it  waa  buried. 
Telemachus  and  Penelope  also  accompanied  hi  in  in 
hia  return,  and  soon  after  the  nuptisls  of  Telegonus 
with  Penelope  were  celebrated  by  order  of  Miner- 
va. Penelope  had  by  Telegonue  a  son  called  Italus. 
Tolegonus  was  said  to  have  founded  Tusculum  in 
Italy,  and,  according  to  some,  he  left  one  daughter 
called  Mamilia,  from  whom  the  patrician  family  of  the 
Mamiln  at  Home  were  descended.  {Herat.,  Od.,  3, 
29,  8  —  Ovid,  Fast.,  3,  4  —  Trut.,  1,  l.—Hygin.,fab., 

127  ) 

Telemachus,  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Penelope.  He 
iras  still  in  the  cradle  when  his  father  went  with  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war.  At  the  end  of 
this  celebrated  contest,  Telemachus,  anxious  to  see 
his  father,  went  in  quest  of  him  ;  and,  as  the  place  of 
hia  reaidence  and  the  cause  of  his  long  absence  were 
then  unknown,  be  visited  the  court  of  Menelaus  and 
Nestor  to  obtain  information.  He  afterward  returned 
to  Ithaca,  where  the  suiters  of  his  mother  Penelope 
hsd  conspired  to  destroy  him  ;  but  be  avoided  their 
snares,  and  by  means  of  Minerva  be  discovered  his 
father,  who  had  arrived  in  the  island  two  days  before 
him,  and  was  then  in  the  house  of  Eumeus.  With 
this  faithful  servant  and  Ulysses,  Telemachus  con- 
certed how  to  deliver  his  mother  from  the  importuni- 
ties of  her  suiters,  and  hia  efforts  were  crowned  with 
success  After  the  death  of  his  father,  Telemachus 
is  ssid  to  have  gone  to  the  island  of  vEssa,  where  he 
married  Circe,  or,  according  to  others,  Caasiphone,  the 
daughter  of  Circe,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called  La- 
tintis.    (Horn  ,  Od.—Hygin  ,  fab.,  95,  125.) 

Telephus,  I.  a  king  of  Mysia,  son  of  Hercules  and 
Auge,  the  daughter  of  Aleus.  He  was  exposed  as 
soon  as  born  on  Mount  Parthcnius,  on  the  confines  of 
Argolis  and  Arcadia  ;  but  the  babe  was  protected  by 
the  care  of  the  gods  ;  for  a  hind,  which  had  just  calved, 
came  and  suckled  him ;  and  the  shepherds,  finding  him, 
named  him  Telephus  from  that  circumstance  (T»>A- 
tpoc,  from  Ika+ot,  a  hind.)  Aleus  gave  his  daughter 
Auge  to  Nauphus,  the  son  of  Neptune,  to  sell  her  out 
of  the  country  ;  and  he  disposed  of  her  to  Teuthras, 
ting  of  Teuthrania,  on  the  Caysler,  in  Mysia,  who 
uiade  her  his  wife.  Telephus  having,  when  grown  up, 
onsulted  the  oracle  respecting  his  parents,  came  to 
Mysia,  where  he  waa  kindly  received  by  Teuthras, 
whom  be  succeeded  ia  hia  kingdom.  Telephus,  after 
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this,  married  t»oe  of  the  Jajghters  of  King  Priam,  and, 
as  the  son-in-law  of  that  monarch,  prepared  to  isaisl 
Prism  against  the  Greeks,  and  with  heroic  valour  at- 
tacked tbem  when  they  bad  landed  on  the  Mysiac 


The  carnage  was  great,  and  Telephus 
have  been  victorious  bad  not  Bacchus,  who  protected 
the  Greeks,  suddenly  raised  a  vine  from  the  earth, 
which  entangled  the  feet  of  the  monarch,  and  laid  him 
flat  on  the  ground.  Achilles  immediately  rushed 
him,  and  wounded  him  so  'severely  that  be 
ned  away  from  the  battle.  The  wound  wa 
and  Telephus  wss  informed  by  the  oracle  that  he 
alone  who  had  indicted  it  could  totally  cure  it.  Upoc 
this,  application  was  made  to  Achilles,  bat  in  vsio ; 
till  Ulysses,  who  knew  that  Troy  could  not  he  takes 
without  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Hercules, 
and  who  wished  to  make  Telephus  the  fnend  of  tba 
Greeks,  perauaded  Achilles  to  obey  the  directions  of  iht 
oracle.  Achillea  consented;  and  as  the  weapon  which 
bad  given  the  wound  could  alone  cure  it,  the  hero 
scraped  the  rust  from  the  point  of  bis  spear,  and,  by 
applying  it  to  the  sore,  gave  it  immediate  relief.  It 


is  said  that  Telephus  showed  himself  so  grateful  to 
the  Greeks,  that  be  accompanied  them  to  the  Trojaa 
wsr,  and  fought  with  them  against  bis  father-io-Uw 
For  other  versions  of  the  legend  of  Telephus,  espe 
cially  his  exposure  in  infancy,  consult  the  remarks  of 
Heyne  (ad  Apollod.,  3,  9,  1).  Euripides,  in  his  play 
entitled  Telephus,  adopted  that  form  of  the  narrative 
which  made  Telephus  and  his  mother  to  have  t>e«n 
shut  up  in  aw  ark  or  coffer,  and  caat  into  the  sea,  the 
waves  of  which  bore  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Cai'cua.  (Heyne,  I.  e.)  The  wanderings  and  pov- 
erty of  Telephus,  while  in  quest  of  his  parents,  are 
often  alluded  to  by  the  poets.  (Arxstoph ,  Nub.,  918. 
—Id  ,  Ran..  866  —Horat.,  Eput  ad  Pis  .  96— Hy 
gin .,  fab.,  101) 

Tkllus,  the  goddess  of  the  Earth.  (Kid.  Ops, 
end  Terra.) 

Tilmkssvs  or  Telnissus,  I.  the  last  city  of  Lycni 
towards  the  west,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Glaucos  Si- 
nus.   It  was  famous  for  the  skill  possessed  by  its  in. 
habitants  in  the  art  of  divination  (Anion,  Exp.  Ales, 
2,  3),  and  they  were  consulted  at  an  early  period  by 
Croesus,  king  of  Lydia.    (Herod.,  1,  78  )    The  ruins 
of  Telmissus  are  found  at  Met,  the  port  of  JtfeJrri 
The  theatre,  and  the  porticoes  and  sepulchral  cham- 
bers excavated  in  the  rocks  at  this  place,  are  some 
the  most  remarkable  remains  of  antiquity  in  Asia  Mr 
nor.    (Leake's  Tour,  p.  128.  —  Compare  Clark*' 
Travels,  vol.  3,  p.  292,  stqa .,  Land.  td. ;  and  FeUovs, 
Excursion  in  Alia  Minor,  p.  244,  tea  ) — II.  A  city 
of  Caria,  about  sixty  stadia  to  the  southeast  of  Hah- 
csrnassus,  and  on  the  Sinua  Ceramicos.    (Said.,  s.  ». 
Te)juotic. —  Larcher,  Herod.,  Tabl.  Geogr.,  $.  ».) — 
III.  A  city  of  Pieidia,  on  the  confines  of  the  SoJvrax, 
southeast  of  Themisooium.   Its  more  usual  name  was 
Terrnissus.    (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.,  1,  27.)  # 

Telo  Mart! os,  a  city  and  harbour  on  the  coast  of 
Gallia  Narbonensts  Seconds,  now  Toulon.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  obscure  place  among  the  an- 
cients, and  to  have  grown  into  a  city  from  a  large  col- 
our establishment  commenced  here  by  the  Romans  in 
the  fifth  century.  The  Itin.  Ant.  (566)  alone  makes 
mention  of  it  (Buckoff  und  Holler,  Woritrb.  der 
Geogr.,  p.  953.) 

Telphcba,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  forty  stadia  from  Cava, 
and  in  a  northeastern  direction  from  Hera?*.  Pau«*o- 
las  found  it  in  ruins  and  nearly  deserted  ;  bat  in 
earlier  times  it  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  some 
note,  and  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  the  goddess 
Erinnys  and  Apollo  Oncasus,  whose  temples  were  to 
be  seen  at  a  place  called  Oncsum,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ladon.  (Patuan.,  8,  25.  —  Stepk.  Byt ,  t.  w 
'Oyatiov.)  The  city  derived  its  name  from  TelpiWs. 
a  daughter  of  the  river  Ladon,   There  waa  a  f 
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here,  the  waters  of  which  wero  so  extremely  cold, 
that  Tiresiat  was  fabled  to  havo  died  of  drinking  of 
intern.  The  site  of  this  place  is  supposed  by  Sir  W. 
Gell  to  correspond  with  the  kalybea  of  Vantna  (Itin- 
erary of  the  Morea,  p.  120) ;  but  Miilier  is  inclined  to 
identify  it  with  Katstoula,  which  is  described  by  Gell 
is  a  miserable  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large 
rained  city.  •  (Dorians,  vol.  2,  p.  448,  Oxford  tranal. 
-Cramer" a  Arte.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  323.) 

Tkmbnus,  son  of  Arisiomachus,  and  one  of  the  Her- 
adida.    ( Vid.  Heraclidae.) 

Tkmbrinoa,  according  »o  Pliny  (6,  7),  the  Scythian 
tume  for  the  Palus  Ma?otis. — Compare  the  remarks  of 
Kmcr  (  Vorkolle,  p.  161,  seqqX 

Tbmksa,  I.  a  town  of  the  Bruttii,  southwest  of 
Tenna,  snd  near  the  coast.  It  waa  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  and  celebrated  fur  its  copper-mines,  to  which 
Homer  is  supposed  to  have  referred  in  the  Odysaey  (1, 
182).  This  circumstance,  however,  is  doubtful,  as 
there  was  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  Cyprus  {£?:tlif„ 
155) ;  while  others,  again,  considered  the  Homeric 
Tetncsa  as  identical  with  Brundiaium.  (Euttalk.  ad 
Horn.,  Od  ,  /  c.)  In  Slrabo's  time  these  mines  ap- 
pear to  have  been  exhausted.  The  situation  -A  f  em- 
eu is  not  fully  ascertained.  Op:^-...a  vary  between 
MalcUo,  San  Lucito,  Torre  Lappa,  and  Torre  del  pi- 
tno  del  Casale.  (Cramer's  Ant.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p. 
118.) — II.  According  to  some,  the  same  with  Brundis- 
turn.  ( Vid.  preceding  article.) — III.  A  place  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus.    (Vid.  Tcmesa  I.) 

Tsmpk  (plur.  ncut),  a  valley  in  Thessaly,  between 
Mount  Olympus  at  the  north  and  Ossa  at  the  south, 
through  which  the  river  Peneus  flowed  into  the  -*Ege- 
sd.    The  poets  have  described  it  as  a  most  delightful 
(pot,  with  cool  shades  and  verdant  walks,  which  the 
warbling  of  birds  rendered  more  pleasing  and  attract- 
ive.   Tempe  extended  about  five  milea  in  length,  but 
varied  in  its  breadth  so  as  to  be  in  some  places  only  a 
plethrum  (about  100  feet)  or  a  little  more. — .Elian  has 
left  a  very  animated  and  picturesque  description  of  its 
scenery  (Var.  Hist.,  3,  1). — It  appears  to  have  been 
a  generally  received  notion  among  the  ancients,  that 
the  gorge  of  Tempe  was  caused  by  some  great  convul- 
sion in  nature,  which,  bursting  asunder  tho  mountain- 
barrier  by  which  the  waters  of  Thessaly  were  pent  up, 
afforded  them  an  egress  to  the  sea.    Modem  travel- 
lers differ  in  their  accounts  of  this  celebrated  vale. 
Hawkins  (Walpole's  Collect,  vol.  I,  p.  617)  statea 
that  "  the  scenery  by  no  means  corresponds  with  the 
idea  that  has  been  generally  conceived  of  it,  and  that 
the  eloquence  of  iElian  has  given  rise  to  expectations 
which  the  traveller  will  not  find  realised."    He  would 
seem,  however,  to  have  confounded  the  Vale  of  Tempe 
with  the  narrow  defile  which  the  Peneus  traverses  be- 
tween Mount  Olympus  and  Mount  Ossa.  near  its  en- 
trance into  the  sea.    Professor  Palmer,  of  Cambridge, 
appears  to  have  been  more  successful  in  the  search. 
"  After  riding  nearly  an  hour  close  to  the  hay  in  which, 
the  Peneus  discharges  itself,  we  turned,"  ssys  this 
traveller,  "south,  through  a  delightful  plain,  which,  af- 
ter a  quarter  of  an  hour,  brought  us  to  an  opening  be- 
tween Ossa  and  Olympus  ;  the  entrance  to  a  vale,  that, 
:n  situation,  extent,  snd  beauty,  amply  satisfies  what- 
ever the  poets  have  said  of  Tempe."    ( Walpole's  MS. 
Jcumal,  Clarke'*  Travels,  pt.  2,  s.  3.  p.  274.— Con- 
sult Cramer's  Description  of  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  1, 
p.  378.) 

Tbnchthcri,  a  nation  of  Germany,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Usipetes,  crossed  the  Rhine,  were 
defeated  by  the  Romans,  and  found  protection  and 
new  settlements  among  the  Sicambri.  In  their  most 
flourishing  period,  the  Tenchtheri  dwelt  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Duchy  of  Cleve,  and  also  in  that  of  Berg; 
they  also  took  part  in  the  confederacy  of  the  Cherusci. 
(Ccz»  .  B.  0  .4, 10.— Tac.,  Ann.,  13,  56  —Id.,  Hut., 
4.  21. — Id.,  Germ  ,  32.) 
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Tknboos,  an  island  of  the  JBgean,  off  the  coast  ot 
Troas,  about  56  miles  to  the  north  of  Let  bos,  whitbet 
the  Greeks  retired,  as  Virgil  relates,  in  order  to  sur- 
prise, the  Trojans.  (jfcV,  2,  21.— Ib.,  264.)  This  isl- 
and was  at  an  earlier  period  called  Leucophrys,  from 
its  white  cliffs  (Eustath.  ad  II.,  p.  33.  —  Lycopkr., 
346) ;  and  it  took  the  name  of  Tenedos  from  Tenea, 
son  of  Cycnus.  (Vid.  Tenes.)  Tenedos  received  a 
colony  of  ^Eoliana  (Herod  ,  1,  149.— Thueyd.,  7,  57) 
which  flourished  for  many  years,  and  became  cele- 
brated for  the  wisdom  of  ita  laws  and  civil  institutions 
This  wo  collect  from  an  ode  of  Pindar,  inscribed  to 
Ariatsgoras,  prylania  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  island. 
(Ncn.,  11.)  Aristotle  is  known  to  have  written  on 
the  polity  of  Tenedos.  (Stepk.  Byz.,  s.  v.  Tevedoc.X 
Apollo  was  the  principal  deity  worshipped  in  the  isl- 
and, as  we  know  from  Homer  (II.,  1,  37).  According 
to  the  same  poet,  Tenedos  waa  taken  by  Achillea 
during  the  *vrje  of  Troy.  (// ,  11,  624.)  When  the 
pit/sperity  of  Tenedos  was  on  the  decline,  the  inhab- 
itants placed  '.hsar.Mlves  under  the  protection  of  the 
flourishing  city  of  Alexandrea  Troaa.  At  a  still  later 
period,  it  derived  again  some  importance  from  the 
granaries  which  Justinian  caused  to  be  erected  there, 
for  the  purpose  of  housing  the  cargoes  of  corn  brought 
from  Egypt  and  intended  for  Constantinople,  but 
which  were  frequently  delayed  by  contrary  winds  blow- 
ing from  the  Hellespont.  (Procop.,  Aid  Justin.,  5,  1.) 
There  were  several  proverbs  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  Tenedos,  which  may  be  found  in  Stephanus  of 
Byzantium  (s.  v.  TivcAoc).  It  may  be  worth  while  to 
remark,  that  Nymphiodorua,  a  geographical  writer  quo- 
ted by  Atheneus,  affirmed,  that  the  women  of  Tene- 
dos were  of  surpassing  beauty  (13,  p.  60). — \\  hen 
Chandler  visited  this  island,  which  retains  its  ancient 
name,  he  found  there  "  but  few  remains  of  antiquity 
worthy  of  notice ;  in  the  streets,  the  walls,  and  bury- 
ing-grounds  were  pieces  of  marble  and  fragments  of  pil- 
lars, with  a  few  inscriptions."  (Travels  m  Asia  Mi- 
nor,  p.  22  )  The  position  of  Tenedos,  so  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  has  always  rendered  it  a  placs 
of  importance  in  both  ancient  and  modern  times.  Bo- 
chart  derives  the  name  from  the  Phoenician  word  Tine- 
dum,  red  clay,  which  was  found  here  and  used  for  earth- 
enware. (Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  Ill,  seqq.) 

Tenks  (or,  more  correctly,  Tknnks),  son  of  Cyc- 
nus, king  of  Colons;,  a  town  of  Troas,  and  of  Proclea 
the  daughter  of  Clytius.  After  the  death  of  Proclea, 
Cycnus  married  Philonome,  daughter  of  Craugasus, 
who  became  enamoured  of  Tennes  ;  but,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  shake  his  principles  of  duty,  she  accused 
him  to  her  husband  of  a  dishonourable  act  of  violence. 
The  father  believed  the  charge,  and,  confining  Tennes 
and  his  sister  in  an  ark  or  coffer  (ic  Xupvaxa),  cast 
them  into  the  sea.  They  both,  however,  came  safe  to 
Tenedos,  then  called  Leucophrys,  the  name  of  which 
Tennes  changed  to  Tenedos  after  himself,  and  became 
monarch  of  the  island.  Some  time  after,  Cycnus  dis 
covered  the  guilt  of  his  wife  Philonome,  and,  as  he 
wished  to  be  reconciled  to  his  son,  whom  he  bad  so 
grossly  injured,  he  went  to  Tenedos ;  but,  when  he 
had  secured  his  ship  to  the  shore,  Tennes  cut  the  faat- 
eninga  with  a  haU.het,  and  suffered  his  father's  ship 
to  be  tossed  about  in  tho  sea.  From  this  circum- 
stance, the  hitckcl  of  Tennes  became  proverbial  to  inti- 
mate a  resentment  that  could  not  be  pacified.  Some, 
however,  suppose  that  the  proverb  arose  from  the  se- 
verity of  a  law  made  by  a  king  of  Tenedos  against 
adultery,  by  which  the  guilty  were  both  decapitated 
with  a  hatchet,  and  under  which  law  his  own  son  suf- 
fered death.  (Suid.,  s.  v.  Teveduc  Sjyvriyopoc.)  Ten- 
nes, as  some  suppose,  was  killed  by  Achrlles  as  ha 
defended  his  island  against  the  Greeks,  a\d  he  rccciv. 
cd  divine  honours  after  death.  (Pausan.,  10,  4. — 
Heracl.  Pont.,  Polit.,  p.  209.—  Strabo,  380,  604- 
Conon,  Narrat.,  p.  24,  130.) 
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Tcnoo,  a  small  island  in  the  JEgeta,  near  Andros,  j  She  lived  10  her  108d,  or,  according  t.>  Pliny,  to  Mr 
cal!*d  also  Hydnuta,  from  the  number  of  ita  springs.   117th  year.    (Plut.,  Vit.  Cte. —  Vol.  Max.,  8,  13.- 
It  was  ver    mountainous,  but  produced  excellent  Ep.  ad  Atlu.,  11,16,  die.) 

wines,  universally  esteemed  by  the  ancienta.  Tenos  TkbkmtiIni's,  I.  a  Roman,  to  whom  Lonjrintn  dedt- 
was  about  15  miles  in  extent.  The  capital  waa  alao  cated  bis  treatise  on  the  Sublime. — II.  Mauraa,  a 
called  Tenos.  Near  the  town  was  situsie  a  temple  of  grammarian.  (  Fid.  Maorus  Tereulianua. ) 
Neptune,  held  in  great  veneration,  and  much  frequent  TsaiKTioa  Publics,  a  I<atio  comic  poet,  a  natirt 
ad  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  isles,  who  of  Carthage,  born  about  ihc  560ih  year  of  Home,  is 
came  thither  to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  god.    (Strain,  \  what  manner  be  came  or  waa  brought  to  the  latter  city 


487.— Mela,  2.  7  —  Ovid,  Met,  7.  469  ) 

Tbntyba  (ptur.)  and  Tektybis.  a  city  of  Egypt  in 
the  Thebaid,  situate  on  the  Nile,  to  the  northwest  of 
Kofitoa.  Thia  city  was  at  variance  with  Omboa,  the 
former  killing,  the  latter  adoring,  the  crocodile  ;  a  hor- 
rid inatance  of  religious  fury,  which  took  place  in  con- 
aequence  of  thia  quarrel,  forms  the  subject  of  the  fif- 
teenth satire  of  Juvenal.  About  half  a  league  from 
the  ruins  of  this  city  stands  the  modern  village  of 
Utudcrak.  Among  the  remains  of  Tentyra  ia  a  tem- 
ple of  Isis,  one  of  the  largest  structures  in  the  The- 
riaid.  and  by  far  the  most  beautiful,  and  in  the  beat 
preservation.  It  cootained,  until  lately,  the  famoua  xo- 
diac,  which  waa  framed  in  the  ceiling  of  the  temple. 
Thia  interesting  monument  of  former  agea  waa  taken 
down  by  a  French  traveller,  M.  Lelorrain,  after  the 
most  persevering  exertions  for  twenty  daya,  and  trans- 
ported down  the  Nile  to  Alexandres,  whence  it  waa 
shipped  to  Prance.  The  King  of  France  purcbaaed  it 
for  150,000  franca.  The  dimensions  of  the  stone  are 
twelve  feet  in  length  by  eight  in  breadth,  including 
some  ornaments,  which  were  two  feet  in  length  on  earn 
aide.  In  thickneaa  it  ia  three  feet.  The  planisphere 
and  the  square  in  which  it  waa  contained  were  alone 
removed,  the  aide  ornaments  being  allowed  to  remain. 
To  obtain  this  relic  of  former  ages  proved  a  work  of 
immense  labour,  as  it  had  actually  to  be  cut  out  of 
the  ceiling  and  lowered  to  the  ground.  Many  coo- 
fee  lures  hsve  been  advanced  by  the  learned,  especially 
ai  France,  on  the  antiquity  of  thia  zodiac  ;  but  recent 
discoveries  have  abown  the  folly  of  these  speculations ; 
tb«  temple  having  been,  in  fact,  erected  under  the  Ro- 
away,  and  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Nero  appear 


log  upon  it.    (Am.  Quarterly,  vol.  4,  p.  43.) 

Tbiob,  a  city  on  the  eaat  of  Ionia,  situated 


Taos  or 

upon  a  peninsula  aouthweat  of  Smyrna.  It  belonged 
to  the  Ionian  confederacy,  and  had  a  harbour  which 
Livy  calls  Gensaticus  (37,  27).  During  the  Peraian 
away  we  leam  that  the  inhabitants,  despairing  of  being 
able  to  resist  the  power  of  that  great  empire,  aban- 
doned nearly  all  of  them  their  native  city,  and  retired 
to  Anders  in  Thrace.  This  colony  became  so  flour- 
ishing in  consequence,  that  it  quite  eclipsed  the  parent 
elate.  (Herod  ,  1.  168  —  Strab.,  633.)  Teoa  ia  cel- 
ebrated in  the  literary  history  of  Greece  for  having 
given  birth  to  Anacreon,  and  also  to  Hecatejue  the 
historian,  though  the  latter  ia  more  frequently  known 
by  the  surname  of  the  Abdente.  (Strab.,  I.  e.)  This 
town  produced  also  Protagoras  the  sophist,  Scyth- 
tnus  an  Iambic  poet,  Andron  a  geographical  writer, 
and  Apellicon  the  great  book- collector,  to  whom  liter- 
ature is  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the  works  of 
Aristotlo.  Though  deserted,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, by  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants,  Feos 
•till  continued  to  ex*tl  as  an  Ionian  city,  aa  may  be 
seen  from  Thucydidea  (3,  32).  The  chief  produce  of 
the  Tcian  territory  was  wine  (Lie.  37,  27),  and  Bac- 
chos  was  the  deity  principally  rerered  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. It  ia  aingular  that  Pliny  (5,  38)  should  rank 
Teoa  among  the  islands  of  Ionia  ;  at  moat,  it  could 
only  be  reckoned  aa  a  peninaula.  The  aite  once  occu- 
pied by  thia  ancient  city  ia  now  called  Boudroun. 
(Cramer't  Aria  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  353.) 

TirsrtIs,  I.  the  wife  of  Cicero.  She  became 
mother  of  M.  Cicero,  and  of  a  daughter  called  Tulli- 
•4a  Cicero  repudiated  her,  and  ahe  married  Salluat, 
Cicero's  enemy,  and  afterwai  i  Meaaala  Corvinua. 


is  uncertain.    He  waa  in  bia  earliest  youth  the  slave 
of  one  Terentiua  Lucanus  at  Rome,  whose  name  bar 
been  perpetuated  only  by  the  glory  of  his  slave.  Hit 
ing  obtained  his  freedom,  be  became  the  friend  of  Lav 
hua  and  the  younger  Africanua,  and  it  ia  both  proba- 
ble in  itself,  and  appears  to  have  been  credited  as  a 
fact  by  the  ancients,  that  he  was  assisted  in  the  com- 
position of  hia  dramas  by  Lseliua  and  Scipio.  as  ama- 
teur entice.    After  be  bad  given  six  comedies  to  the 
stage,  Terence  left  Rome  for  Greece,  whence  be  never 
returned.    According  to  one  account  he  perished  at 
aea  while  on  hia  voyage  from  Greece  to  Iialy.  bring- 
ing with  him  a  hundred  and  eight  comedies,  which  he 
had  tranalated  from  Menander.    According  to  others 
be  died  in  Arcadia  for  grief  at  the  loss  of  those  come- 
dies, which  he  had  aent  before  him  by  sea  to  Rome. 
In  whatever  way  it  waa  occasioned,  his  death  happen- 
ed at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four,  and  A  U  C.  494  - 
The  titles  of  bis  six  playa  are  aa  follows :  the  Andna, 
Eunuchiu,  Htautonttmoroumcnos,  Adelphi,  Phamio, 
and  Heeyra. — Hia  Andria  waa  not  acted  till  tlie  year 
587 ;  two  years,  according  to  the  Eoaebtan  Chronicle, 
after  the  death  of  Carcilius;  which  unfortunately 
throws  some  doubt  on  the  agreeable  anecdote  record- 
ed by  Donatus,  of  hia  introduction,  in  a  wretched  garb, 
into  the  houae  of  Caeciliua,  in  order  to  read  his  .com 
edy  to  that  poet,  by  whom,  aa  a  mean  person,  he  wu 
•eated  on  a  low  stool,  till  be  astonished  him  with  the 
matchless  grace  and  elegance  of  the  Andria,  when  he 
waa  placed  on  the  couch,  and  invited  to  partake  the 
supper  of  the  veteran  dramatist.    Several  writers  hare 
conjectured  that  it  might  be  to  *ome  other  than  Ca>- 
cihua  that  Terence  read  his  comedy;  or.  as  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  Andria  waa  his  fi rat  comedy,  that  it 
might  be  some  of  the  others  which  he  read  to  Csscih- 
ua.   Supposing  the  Eusebtan  Chronicle  to  be  accural* 
in  the  date  which  it  fixes  for  the  death  of  Caeciliua,  it 
ia  just  possible  that  Terence  may  have  written  and 
rend  to  him  hia  Andria,  two  yeara  previous  to  its  rep- 
resentation.—Most,  if  not  all,  of  Terence's  plots  were 
taken  by  him  from  tbe  Greek  stage.    He  has  given 
proof,  however,  of  bia  taste  and  judgment  in  tbe  ad- 
ditions and  alterationa  made  on  those  borrowed  eub- 
jecta ;  and,  bad  he  lived  an  age  later,  when  all  the  art* 
were  in  full  glory  at  Rome,  and  the  empire  at  its  height 
of  power  and  splendour,  he  would  have  found  domes- 
tic subjects  sufficient  to  supply  his  scene  with  interest 
and  variety,  and  would  no  longer  have  accounted  it  a 
greater  merit  *'  Gracas  iramferre  auam  propria*  acrv 
bcre ." — Terence  waa  a  more  rigid  observer  than  his 
predecessors  of  the  unities  of  lime  and  place  ;  but  in 
none  of  bia  dramas,  with  a  single  exception,  has  thai 
of  plot  been  adhered  to.    The  aimplicilv,  and  exact 
unity  of  fable  in  the  Greek  come  lies  would  have  bwr 
insipid  to  a  people  not  thoroughly  instructed  in  ii* 
genuine  beauties  of  the  drama.    Such  plays  wire  ot 
too  thin  contexture  to  satisfy  the  some  what  groea  am' 
lumpish  taste  of  a  Roman  audience.    The  Latin  po- 
ets, therefore,  bethought  themselves  of  combining  twe 
stories  into  one  ;  and  thia  junction,  which  we  call  the 
double  plot,  affording  the  opportunity  of 
dents,  and  a  greater  variety  of  action,  waa  I 
to  the  tastes  of  those  they  had  to  pleaae.    Of  all  the 
Latin  comedians,  Terence  appeara  to  have  practised 
this  art  the  most  assiduously.    Plautus  has  Terr  fre- 
quently single  plots,  which  he  was  enabled  to  support 
by  tbe  force  of  drollery.    Terence,  whose  gtaina  le> 
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inotiier  way,  or  who»e  taste  waa  abhorrent  from  all 
aort  of  buffoonery,  had  recourse  to  the  other  expedi- 
ent of  double  plots  ;  and  thia  probably  gained  him  the 
oomilar  reputation  of  being  the  most  artful  writer  for 
the  stage.  The  Hecyn  is  the  only  one  of  his  come- 
dies of  the  true  ancient  cast ;  hence  the  want  of  suc- 
cess with  which  it  met  on  its  first  and  second  repre- 
sentations. When  first  biought  forward,  in  589,  it 
wss  interrupted  by  the  spectators  leaving  the  theatre, 
attracted  by  the  superior  interest  of  a  boxing  match 
and  rope-dancers.  A  combat  of  gladiatora  had  the 
like  unfortunate  effect  when  it  was  attempted  to  be 
again  exhibited  in  594.  The  celebrated  actor,  L.  Am- 
bivius,  encouraged  by  the  success  which  he  had  expe- 
rienced in  reviving  the  condemned  playa  of  Cecilius, 
ventured  to  produce  it  a  third  time  on  the  stsge,  when 
H  recived  a  patient  hearing,  and  was  frequently  repeat- 
ed. Still,  however,  most  of  the  old  critica  arid  com- 
mentators speak  of  it  m  greatly  inferior  to  the  other 
plays  of  Terence.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  plots 
of  Terence  are,  in  most  respects,  judiciously  Isid  :  the 
incidents  are  selected  with  taste,  tr  ranged  and  con- 
nected with  inimitable  art,  and  painted  with  exquiaite 
grace  and  beauty. — In  the  representation  of  characters 
and  manners,  Terence  was  considered  hy  the  ancients 
as  surpassing  all  their  comic  poets.  In  thia  depart- 
ment of  his  art,  ho  shows  that  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  humours  snd  inclinations  of  mankind, 
which  enabled  him  to  delineate  characters  as  well  as 
mannera  with  a  genuine  and  apparently  unstudied  sim- 
plicity. All  the  inferior  passions  which  form  the 
range  of  comedy  are  so  nicely  observed  and  accurately 
expressed,  that  we  nowhere  find  a  truer  or  more  lively 
representation  of  human  nature — Eraamus,  one  of  the 
beat  judges  of  classical  literature  at  the  revival  of 
learning,  says  that  there  is  no  author  from  whom  we 
can  better  learn  the  pure  Roman  stylo  than  from  the 
poet  Terence.  It  has  been  farther  remarked  of  him, 
that  the  Romans  thought  themselves  in  conversation 
when  they  heard  his  comedies  Terence,  in  fact,  gave 
ro  the  Roman  tongue  its  highest  perfection  in  point  of 
ilegancc  and  grace.  For  this  inrffatnhs  amanitas,  as 
It  is  called  by  Heinsius,  he  was  equally  admired  by  his 
•wn  contemporaries  and  the  writers  in  the  golden  pe- 
riod of  Roman  literature.  He  is  called  by  Cresar  pun 
termonis  amator,  and  Cicero  characterizes  him  as 

"  Quicquid  come  loquens,  ac  omnia  dulcia  dictns." 

Even  in  the  last  age  of  Latin  poetry,  and  when  his 
pure  aimplicity  waa  eo  different  from  the  style  affected 
by  the  writers  of  the  day,  he  continued  to  be  regarded 
•a  the  model  of  correct  compoaition.  Ausonin*.  in 
his  beautiful  poem  addressed  to  his  grandson,  hails 
him,  on  account  of  his  style,  as  the  ornament  of  fo- 
lium. Among  all  the  Latin  writers,  indeed,  from  En- 
nuis to  Auaoniua,  we  meet  with  nothing  so  simple,  so 
full  of  grace  and  delicacy — in  fine,  nothing  that  can 
be  compared  to  his  comedies  for  elegance  of  dialogue, 
presenting  a  constant  flow  of  easy,  genteel,  unaf- 
fected  conversation,  which  never  suhsidea  into  vulgar- i 
i(V  or  grossness,  and  never  rises  higher  than  the  ordi- 
nary level  of  polite  conversation.  -Of  thisk  indeed,  he  1 
was  ao  careful,  that  when  he  employed  any  sentence 
which  he  had  found  in, the  tragic  poets,  he  stripped  it 
of  that  air  of  grandeur  and  majesty  which  rendered  it 
unsuitable  for  common  life  anc  comedy.  The  narra- 
tives in  particular  possess  a  beautiful  and  picturesque 
simplicity.  As  to  whst  may  be  called  the  poetical 
style  of  Terence,  it  has  been  generally  allowed  that 
ho  has  used  very  great  license  in  his  versification 
Politian  is  thonght  to  have  been  the  first  who  at  all 
divided  his  plays  into  lines ;  but  a  separation  waa  af- 
terward more  correctly  executed  by  Erasmus.  Pria- 
cian  says  that  Terence  uses  more  licenses  than  any 
other  writer.  Bentley,  after  Priacian,  admir.^  c.ery 
variety  of  iambic  and  trochaic  measure  ;  and  euch 


were  the  apparent  number  of  licenses  and  mixture  of 
different  apeciea  of  verse,  that,  according  to  Wester 
hoviua,  in  order  to  reduce  the  linea  to  their  original 
accuracy,  it  would  be  nccesaary  to  evoke  La?liua  and 
Scipio  from  the  shades. — As  regards  the  respective 
merits  of  Terence  and  Plautus,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  former  was  chiefly  desirous  of  rccommcndir.g 
himself  to  the  approbation  of  a  select  few,  who  were 
possessed  of  true  wit  and  judgment,  and  the  dread  of 
whose  censure  always  kept  him  within  the  bounds  of 
good  taste,  while  the  sole  object  of  Plautus,  on  the 
other  hand,  waa  to  excite  the  merriment  of  an  audi- 
ence endued  with  little  refinement.  If,  then,  we 
merely  consider  the  intrinaic  merit  of  their  produc- 
tions, without  reference  to  the  circumstances  or  situa- 
tion of  the  authors,  still  Plautus  will  be  accounted  su- 
perior in  that  vivacity  of  action  and  variety  of  inci- 
dent which  inflame  curioaity  and  hurry  on  the  mind  to 
the  conclusion.  We  delight,  on  the  contrary,  to 
dwell  on  every  scene,  almost  on  every  sentence  of 
Terence.  Sometimes  there  arc  chasms  in  Plautus  a 
fables,  and  the  incidents  do  not  properly  adhere ;  in 
Terence  all  the  links  of  the  action  depend  on  each 
other.  Plautus  has  more  variety  in  his  exhibition  of 
characters  and  manners,  and  more  art  in  working  up 
materials  from  the  different  employmenta  and  pursuits 
of  men  ;  but  his  pictures  are  often  overchsrged, 
while  those  of  Terence  are  never  more  highly  colour- 
ed than  becomes  the  modesty  of  nature.  The  lan- 
guage of  Plautus  ia  more  rich  and  luxuriant  than  that 
of  Terence,  but  ia  far  from  being  so  equal,  uniform, 
and  chaste.  It  is  often  tlained  with  vulgarity,  and 
some  times  swells  beyond  the  limits  of  comic  dialogue, 
while  that  of  Terence  ia  jntro  .umilltmus  amni.  The 
verses  of  Plaut'ia  are,  as  he  himself  calls  them,  nt>- 
meri  innumeri ;  and  Hermann  declarea  that,  at  leas: 
aa  now  printed,  they  aro  full  of  every  kind  of  error. 
Terence  attenda  more  to  elegance  and  delicacy  in  the 
expression  of  passion,  Plautus  to  comic  expression. 
In  fact,  the  great  object  of  Plautus  seems  to  have 
been  (o  excilo  laughter  among  his  audience,  and  m 
this  object  he  completely  succeeded  ;  but  for  its  a 
tamment  he  has  sacrificed  many  graces  and  beauties 
of  the  drama.  The  humour  of  Plautua  conaiala  chief* 
ly  in  words  and  actions,  that  of  Terence  in  matter. 
The  pleasantries  of  Plautua,  which  were  so  often  flat, 
low,  or  extravagant,  finally  drew  down  the  censure  of 
Horace,  while  Terence  was  extolled  by  thst  poetical 
critic  as  the  most  consummate  master  of  dramatic  art. 
In  short,  Plautus  was  more  gay,  Terence  more  chaste, 
the  first  has  more  genius  snrl  fire,  the  latter  more  man- 
ner and  solidity.  Plautus  excels  in  low  comedy  snd 
ridicule,  Terence  in  drawing  just  characters,  and  in 
maintaining  them  to  the  last.  The  plots  of  both  are 
artful,  but  Terence's  aro  more  apt  to  languish,  while 
Plautus's  spirit  maintains  the  action  with  vigour. 
His  invention  waa  greatest ;  Terence's  art  and  man- 
agement Plautus  gives  the  atronger,  Terence  a 
more  elegant  delight.  Plautus  appeara  the  better  co- 
median of  the  two,  Terence  (he  belter  poet.  Plautus 
shone  most  on  the  stage,  Terence  pleases  best  in  the 
closet.  {Dim! op's  Roman  Literature,  vol.  I,  p.  279, 
seqq.,  Jx>nd.  ta. — Malkin's  Classical  DtsquuUions, 
p.  6,  seqq  ) — The  best  editions  of  Terence  are,  that 
of  Bentley,  Cantab  .  1726,  and  Amst.,  1727,  4to 
(that  of  Amsterdam  being  the  belter  of  the  two); 
that  of  Westerhovius,  Hag.  Com.,  1726,  2  vols.  4lo; 
and  that  of  Zeune,  laps.,  1774,  2  vols.  8vo  ;  beauti 
fully,  but  not  very  accurately,  reprinted  at  the  London 
pros  in  1820. 2  vols.  8vo.— II.  Varro.   ( Vid.  Varro  I.) 

Tireus  (two  syllables),  I.  a  king  of  Thrace.  He 
married  Progne,  the  daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of 
Athens,  whom  he  had  assisted  in  a  war  against  Me- 
gan ;  and  he  offered  violence  to  hia  sister-m-la*  Pht 
lomela,  whom  he  was  conducting  to  Thrace  by  desira 
of  Progne.    (Vtd.  Philomela,  and  Progne.) 
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rsBOirrs,  a  city  of  Venetie,  in  the  lerritor,  of  the 
Carat,  now  IVieste.  It  was  situate  at  tbe  northeast- 
arn  extremity  of  the  Sintia  Tergeatinua.  In  Strabo 
m  find  it  aometimca  called  Tergeeta,  or  Tergesta 
a  the  plural.  (Strab.,  314.)  The  Greeka  knew  it 
by  the  name  of  Tergeetrum.  (Artemid.,  op.  Steph 
By? — Lhonvs.  Perug.,  v.  384  )  It  Buffered  eevere- 
ly,  on  one  occasion,  from  a  sudden  incuraton  of  tbe 
Ispvdes.    (Apptan,  B.  IU.,  18  — Strabo.  207.) 

TiaiNA,  a  town  of  the  Broun,  on  the  coaat  of  the 
Mar*  Tyrrbenum.  It  ia  now  St.  Euphema.  Tbo  ad- 
laccnt  bay  was  culled  Sinus  Tennaus.  Tbe  earliest 
writers  who  have  noticed  tbia  place  are  Scylax  (Peri- 
plus,  p.  5)  and  Lycophron.  Strabo  informs  us  that  it 
was  destroyed  by  Hannibal,  when  he  found  that  be 
could  no  longer  retain  it.  It  was  probably  restored  at 
a  later  period,  as  we  find  it  named  by  Pliny  and  Ptol- 
emy.   (Cramer*!  .inc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  416.) 

TBBMiLA.    Fid.  Lycia. 

TbbninalTa.  an  annual  festival  at  Rome,  observed 
in  honour  of  the  god  Terminus,  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary. It  was  tbeu  usual  for  peaaanla  to  assemble  near 
the  principal  landmarks  which  separated  their  fields, 
and,  after  they  bad  crowned  them  with  garlanda  and 
flowers,  to  make  libations  of  milk  and  wine,  and  to 
eacrifice  a  lamb  or  a  young  pig.  Thia  festival  was 
originally  established  by  Numa;  and  though  at  first 
it  was  forbidden  to  shed  the  blood  of  victims,  yet,  in 
process  of  time,  Isndmarka  were  plentifully  sprinkled 
with  it.    (Chid,  Fast.,  2.  641.) 

TcrmInus,  a  divinity  at  Rome,  who  waa  supposed 
to  preside  over  boundaries.  His  worship  was  first  in- 
troduced at  Rome  by  Numa,  wbo  persuaded  bia  sub- 
jects that  tbe  limita  of  their  landa  were  under  the  im- 
mediate care  and  superintendence  of  Heaven.  His 
temple  waa  on  tbe  Tarpeian  rock,  and  be  waa  repre- 
sented with  a  human  head,  without  feet  or  arms,  to  in- 
timate that  be  never  moved,  wherever  he  waa.  It  is 
said  that  when  Tarquin  the  Proud  wished  to  build  a 


temple  on  ihe  Tarpetsn  rock  to  Jupiter,  the  god  Ter- 

(OwL  Past.,  2, 

641—  Plut.,  Vu.  Num.) 


minus  alone  refused  to  give  way.  (( 


TearaitOBK,  a  lyric  poet  and  musician  of  Lesbos, 
670  B.C.,  whose  date  is  determined  by  hie  appearance 
in  tbe  mother-country  of  Greece :  of  bia  early  life  in 
Lesbos  nothing  ta  known.  The  first  account  of  him 
deacribea  him  in  Peloponnesus,  which  at  that  time 
aurpaased  tho  real  of  Greece  in  political  power,  in  well- 
ordered  governments,  and  probably  also  in  mental  cul- 
tivation. It  ia  one  of  tho  most  certain  dates  of  an- 
cient chronology,  that,  in  the 26th  Olympiad ( B.C. 670), 
musical  contests  were  first  introduced  at  the  feast  of 
Apollo  Csmeius,  and  at  their  first  celebration  Terpen- 
der  waa  crowned  victor.  He  was  al*o  victor  four  suc- 
cessive limes  in  the  musical  contest  at  the  Pythian 
temple  of  Delphi.  In  Laccdsmon,  whose  citizens, 
from  the  earliest  timca.  had  been  distinguished  for  their 
love  of  music  and  dancing,  the  first  scientific  cultiva- 
tion of  music  was  ascribed  to  Terpauder  {Phil ,  it 
Mns .,  c.  9)  ;  and  a  record  of  the  precise  time  had  been 
preserved,  probably  in  tho  registers  of  public  gamee. 
Hence  it  appears  that  Terpander  waa  a  younger  con- 
temporary of  Callinua  and  Archilochua ;  so  that  the 
dispute  among  tho  ancients,  whether  Terpander  or  Ar- 
chilochua were  tbe  older,  must  probably  be  decided  by 
aupposing  them  to  have  lived  about  the  same  time.  At 
the  head  of  all  the  inventions  of  Terpander  stands  tbe 
eeven-stringed  cithara  The  only  accompaniment  for 
the  voice  used  by  the  early  Greeks  waa  a  four  atringed 
cithara,  the  tetraehord ;  and  thia  instrument  had  been 
so  generally  used,  and  beld  in  such  repute,  that  the 
whole  system  of  music  waa  founded  upon  the  tetra- 
ehord.  Terpander  waa  the  first  who  added  three 
airings  to  thia  instrument,  ss  he  himself  testifies  in 
(finc/iii,  lntrod.  Harm  ,  p.  19. 

u,  and  on 


the  Greek  musical  scale  penerallv,  consati  JfsfMr 

Hut.  Gr.  Lu.,  p.  151,  seaa.) 

TaaraiCHdaB,  on*  of  tbe  Moss*  daugbie*  of  Japv 
tor  and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over  dancing,  ol 
which  abe  was  reckoned  the  inveotreaa,  and  in  wasrn, 
aa  her  name  intimate?,  she  took  deligbt  (from  Ttpicu, 
"  to  delight,"  and  .xopoc,  »  chorus  or  dance).  To  ho 
waa  sometimes  ascribed  the  invention  of  the  cithtra, 
and  not  to  Mercury.  She  is  represented  like  a  your  g 
virgin  crowned  with  laurel,  and  holding  in  her  hand  a 
musical  instrument.    (Juv.,  Sat.,  7,  35.) 

Tens*,  one  of  tbe  most  ancient  denies  in  claries) 
mythology,  wife  of  Uranus,  and  mother  of  Oeeanas. 
tbe  Titans,  Cyclopes,  Giants,  Tbea,  Rhea,  Tbenn*, 
Phcr-be,  Tetbya,  snd  Mnemosyne.  (Vid.  Ops,  nd 
Tclloa.)  ^ 

Tbrbsciks,  a  city  of  Latium,  called  also  Anxor, 
situate  on  tbe  seacosst,  in  a  northeaatera  direction  froea 
tbe  Circeian  Promontory.  Anxor  was  probably'  its 
Volscian  nam*.  (Vtd.  Amur.)  We  learn  from  Hor- 
ace  (Sat.,  1,  6,  25)  that  thia  city  stood  on  the  lofty 
rock  at  tbe  foot  of  which  tbe  modern  Terradna  is  sit- 
uated. According  to  Strabo  (233),  it  was  first  named 
Trachina,  a  Greek  appellation  indicative  of  the  n»j.-£< ti- 
neas of  its  situation.  Ovid  calls  it  Trachae.  (Met  .  15, 
717.)  In  Dionyaioe  it  ia  written  T«#a*aW  With 
the  generality  of  Latin  writers  it  is,  however,  called 
Tarracina  (Mela,  2,  4),  and  sometimes,  in  tbe  plural, 
Tarracina.  (Ltv.,  4.  59.)  Tbe  Romans  took  this 
place  after  a  siege  ol  short  duration,  when  it  was  given 
up  to  plunder.  (La.,  I.  c)  It  was,  however,  retaken 
by  tbe  Volsci,  who  surprised  tbe  garrison.  (Lie  ,  S,  8.) 
It  subsequently  fell  again  into  tbe  bands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  became  ol"  consequence  ss  a  naval  sutioa 
Ita  port  ia  noticed  by  Livy  (27,  4),  and  it  ia  cUs*ed 
by  that  historian  with  those  colonies  which  were  :e> 
quired  to  furnish  sailors  snd  stores  for  tbe  Roman  fleet 
(27,  38).  It  ia  styled  »•  splcndidus  locus"  by  Valerroa 
Maximns,  who  relate*  a  remarkable  thai  which  took 
place  there  (8,  1,  13).  From  Tacitus  we  learn  that  if 
was  a  muoicipium  (Hist.,  4,  5) ;  and  the  efforts  m*d« 
by  tbe  parties  of  Vitellius  and  Vespasian  toobtarn  pos> 
session  of  thia  place,  aufficiently  prove  that  it  was  the* 
looked  upon  aa  a  very  important  post  (Hist..  3,  76, 
ntqq  )  The  Emperor  Galba  was  bom  at  a  village  neai 
Terracina.    (Cramer's  Ane.  hah),  vol  2,  p.  100  ) 

TbrtolliInus,  J.  Sbptihius  Flobbks.  a  celebra- 
ted  Christian  writer,  born  at  Carthage  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  century,  and  considered  the  mo*t 
early  Latin  father  extant.  He  whs  onjyinally  a  pagan, 
but  afterward  embraced  Christianity,  of  which  be  be- 
came an  able  advocate  by  his  writings,  which  showed 
that  be  was  itossessed  of  a  lively  imagination,  impet- 


-For 


on  Terpander's  invention, 


uoua  eloquence,  elevated  atylo,  and  strength  of  rea- 
soning. It  ia  not  known  at  what  period  of  life  be  be- 
came a  Christian.  He  himself  informs  us  that  be  w&i 
originally  a  pagan,  and  of  corrupt  morale ;  but  the  lat- 
ter phrase  must  necessarily  be  uken  in  i  mild  sense, 
with  reference  to  one  who  practised  soc'i  rigid  moral- 
ity as  Tertullian  subsequently  did.  It  ia  probable 
that  before  his  conversion  he  taught  rhetoric,  and  fol- 
lowed the  profession  of  an  advocate;  at  least,  hts 
works  show  a  great  acquaintance  with  tbe  principle* 
of  law.  He  became  priest  at  Carthage,  ex,  accord- 
ing to  the  vulgar  opinion,  at  Rome,  lie  soon,  bow- 
ever,  separated  from  the  Catholic  Church  to  thro* 
himself  into  tbe  errors  of  tbe  Montaniats,  who,  exag- 
gerating Christian  purity,  regarded  as  a  sin  all  parti- 
cipation in  the  pleasures  of  tbe  won  .  *J*  communi- 
cation with  individuals  attached  to  idolatry,  and  eves 
tbe  atndy  of  tbe  sciences  of  tbe  day.  St.  Jerome  says 
that  tbe  envy  and  the  calumniea  of  the  Roman  clergy 
against  Tertullian  waa  the  occasion  of  thia  step  oa  kit 
part  ;  and  from  thia  i 

though  without  sufficient  grounds,  that,  be  was 
pelted  from  the  Church  of  Rome  be  iSe  intoU 
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•pint  of  hit  clerical  brethren.  However  this  may  have 
been,  a  distinction  is  carefully  observed  between  the 
works  which  Tertullian  wrote  previous  to  his  separa- 
tion from  the  Catholic  Church  and  those  which  he 
com|H>sed  afterward,  when  he  had  ranged  himself 
among  the  followers  of  Montanus.  The  former  are 
four  in  number,  his  Apologetic**,  and  those  which 
treat  of  baptism,  of  penitence,  and  prayer.  The  last 
»f  these  is  regarded  as  his  first  production.  Some 
authors  add  a  work  in  two  volumes,  addressed  to  his 
wife,  in  which  he  gives  her  directions  as  to  the  course 
of  conduct  which  she  should  pursue  in  the  state  of 
widowhood.  Most  critics  consider  this  to  have  been 
•  composed  by  him  at  an  advanced  age.  The  works 
written  by  Tertullian  after  he  had  become  a  Monta- 
oist  are,  Apologies  for  Christianity,  Treatises  on  Ec- 
tlcsiastical  Discipline,  and  two  species  of  polemical 
works,  the  one  directed  against  heretics,  and  the  other 
against  Catholics.  The  Tatter  are  four  in  number,  De 
Pudtcitia,  De  Fuga  in  Perseeutione,  De  Jejunio,  De 
Monogamia.  His  principal  work  is  the  Apolqgetieus 
Advert  us  Gentes  mentioned  above.  It  is  addressed 
to  the  governors  of  the  provinces  ;  it  refutes  the  cal- 
umnies which  had  been  uttered  againat  the  religion  of 
the  gospel,  and  shows  that  its  professors  were  faithful 
and  obedient  subjects.  It  is  the  best  work  written  in 
favour  of  Christianity  during  the  early  ages  of  the 
Church.  It  contains  a  number  of  very  curious  histor- 
ical passages  on  the  ceremonies  of  the  Christian 
Church  ,  as,  for  example,  a  description  of  the  agapa. 
•>r  love-feasts.  Tertullian  remoulded  this  work,  and 
it  appeared  under  the  new  title  Ad  Nationes.  In  its 
altered  atate  if  possesses  more  method,  bu'  lest  fire 
than  the  first  The  writings  of  Tertullian  show  an 
ardent  and  impassioned  spirit,  a  brilliant  imagination, 
a  high  degree  of  natural  talent  and  profound  erudition. 
Hit  style,  however,  is  obscure,  though  animated,  and 
betrays  the  foreign  extraction  of  the  writer.  The  pe- 
rusal of  Tertullian  is  very  important  for  the  student  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  He  informs  us,  more  correctly 
than  any  other  writer,  respecting  the  Christian  doc- 
trines of  bis  time,  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  its 
ceremonies,  and  the  attacks  of  heretics  against  Chris- 
tianity. Tertullian  was  held  in  very  high  esteem  by 
the  subsequent  fathers  of  the  Church.  St.  Cyprian 
read  his  works  incessantly,  and  used  to  call  him,  by 
way  of  eminence,  The  Master.  Vincent  of  Lerins 
used  to. say  "  that  every  word  of  Tertullian  was  a  sen- 
tence, and  every  sentence  a  triumph  over  error." 
Tho  best  edition  of  the  entire  works  of  Tertullian  is 
that  of  Semler,  4  vols.  8vo,  Hal.,  1770  ;  and  of  hia 
Apology,  that  of  Havercamp,  8vo,  L.  Bat.,  WIS 

Trthys,  the  wife  of  Occanus,  and  daughter  of  Ura- 
nus and  Terra.  Their  offspring  were  the  rivers  of 
the  earth,  and  three  thousand  daughters,  named  Oce- 
anides  cr  Ocean- nymphs  (Hes .,  Tkeog  .337,  seqq.) 
The  name  of  Tcthvs  (Tndve)  is  thought  to  mean  the 
Nurse,  tho  Rearer.  Hermann  renders  it  Alumnia. 
(Keighlley's  Mythology,  p.  51.) 

Trtrapolis,  I.  a  name  given  to  the  city  of  Antioch, 
the  capital  of  Syria,  because  divided,  as  it  were,  into 
four  cities,  each  having  its  separate  wall,  besides  a 
common  one  enclosing  all.  (Vid.  Antiochia  I.) — II. 
A  name  applied  to  Doris,  in  Greece  (Dorica  Tctrap- 
olis),  from  its  four  cities.    (Vid.  Doris.) 

Trvcrr,  I.  a  king  of  part  of  Troas,  son  of  the  Sea- 
Blander  by  Idsea.  His  subjects  were  called  Teucri, 
from  his  name  ;  and  his  daughter  Batea  married  Dar- 
danus,  a  Samothracian  prince,  who  succeeded  him  in 
the  government.  DaTdantis  founded  the  city  of  the 
tame  name,  and  a!*o  gave  to  the  whole  adjacent  coun- 
try the  name  of  Dardania.  (Apollod  ,3,  12, 1. — Virg., 
/En.,  3,  108.) — II.  A  son  of  Telamon,  king  of  Sala- 
mit,  by  Hesione,  the  daughter  of  Laomedon.  He 
was  one  of  Helen's  suiters,  and,  accordir-gly  accom- 
panied the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war,  where  he  sig- 


nalized himself  by  hi»  ?«lour  ar.d  intrepidity.  It  n 
said  that  his  father  refused  to  receive  him  into  hit 
kingdom,  because  he  had  left  the  death  of  hit  brothel 
Ajax  unavenged.  Thia  teventy  of  the  father  did  not 
dishearten  the  son  ;  he  left  Salamis  and  retired  to  Cy 
prus,  where,  with  tho  assistance  of  Belus,  king  of  Si* 
don,  he  built  a  town  which  ho  called  Salamis,  aftei 
hit  native  country. 

Teucri,  a  name  given  to  thcTrojani,  fromTeocer, 
their  king.  According  to  a  passage  in  Virgil  ( J\n  ,  3, 
108),  the  Teucri  were  a  colony  from  Crete,  who  settled 
in  Troas  previous  to  the  founding  of  Troy,  and  were 
the  founders  of  the  Trojan  race.  Apollodorus,  how 
ever,  following,  probably,  the  current  Greoian  fables 
on  this  subject,  makes  the  Teucri  to  have  been  de- 
scended from  Tcucris,  a  son  of  the  Scamander.  Heyne, 
in  an  excursus  to  the  passage  of  Virgil  mentioned 
above,  gives  the  preference  to  the  latter  account.  It 
it  probable  that  the  Teucri  were  only  a  branch  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Troas,  and  originally  of  Thracian  de- 
scent. Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  Manner!,  and 
with  him  agrees  Cramer  (Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  77, 
seqq.). 

Teuta,  a  queen  of  Illyricum  B.C.  231,  who  ordered 
tome  Roman  ambassadors  to  be  put  to  death.  Thia 
act  of  violence  gave  rise  to  a  war,  which  ended  in  her 
overthrow.    (Vid.  Illyricum.) 

Teotas  or  TrotItrs,  a  name  of  Mercury  among 
the  Gauls,  who  offered  human  victimt  to  this  deity. 
— He  was  worshipped  by  the  Britons  also.  Some  de- 
rive the  name  from  two  British  words,  deu-tatt,  which 
signify  God,  the  parent  or  creator ;  a  name  properly 
due  only  to  the  Supreme  Being,  who  was  originally 
intended  by  that  name.    (Luran,  I,  445.) 

Teuthras,  a  king  of  Mysia,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Catcus.    (Vid.  Telephus.) 

Teutoburoirnsis  Saltus,  a  forest  cf  Germany,  ly- 
ing in  an  eastern  direction  from  Paderbom,  and  reach- 
ing as  far  as  the  territory  of  Osnabruck.  It  it  famous 
for  the  slaughter  of  Varus  and  his  three  legions,  by 
the  Germans  under  Arminius.  (Tac.,  Ann  ,  1,  60.) 
For  a  more  particular  idea  of  the  locality,  consult  the 
remarks  of  Tappes  (Die  irahrc  Gegend  und  Linit 
der  Hermannusschlacht,  Essen.,  1820,  8vo). 

TrutSki  and  Tkot5nes,  a  name  given  to  several 
united  tribes  of  Germany,  who,  together  with  the  Cim 
bri,  made  a  memorable  inroad  into  southern  Europe. 
The  most  erudite  inquiries  ss  to  the  origin  and  causea 
of  this  migration  from  the  north  have  led  to  no  defi 
nite  results,  owing  to  tho  almost  entire  ignorance,  o» 
the  part  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  of  the  nature  cA 
the  northern  population  and  languages.  Thst  the  mi- 
gration was  neither  purely  Scandinavian  or  German, 
nor  purely  Celtic  or  Gallic,  clearly  appears  from  the 
accounts  of  the  order  of  march  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teu- 
tones,  as  well  as  of  their  bodily  stature  and  mode  ol 
fighting.  The  barbarian  torrent  teems  to  have  origi- 
nally been  loosed  from  the  farther  side  of  the  Elbe  ; 
whence  a  mongrel  horde  of  Germans  and  Scandmavi 
ans,  of  gigantic  stature,  savage  valour,  and  singular  ac 
eontremenls,  descended  towards  the  south.  On  then 
route,  a  number  of  Celtic  tribes,  of  which  the  Tigu- 
rini  and  Tectosagts  are  distinguished  by  name  above 
the  others,  joined  them  ;  and,  in  conjunction  w'xJi 
them,  threatened  to  pour  upon  the  Romans,  who  just 
then  were  pressing  farther  and  farther  on  the  tide  of 
what  is  now  Carinihia  towards  modern  Austria,  and 
on  the  west  from  Provence  towards  Toulouse.  On 
the  side  of  Carinthia,  the  Romtns  took  the  whole  of 
Noricum  under  their  protection  ;  tnd  Carbo  wat  de- 
stroyed with  his  army  in  endeavouring  to  keep  off  the 
Teutones  from  that  territory.  On  the  other,  they  had 
extended  their  sway  from  the  Alps  to  the  Pyrenees, 
and  had  forced  the  native  tribes  at  far  at  Lugdunum 
to  accept  their  protection.  The  barbarians, 
howev*.  instead  of  pouring  upon  Italy  after  the  de> 
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feat  of  Garbo,  tamed  back  ind  spread  desolation  in 
Gaul ;  and  the  Romans  despatched  an  army  against 
them  under  Spunoa  Cassius.  This  army  was  annihi- 
lated by  me  Celtic  hordes,  who  had  associated  them- 
selves with  the  Cirobri  and  Teutonea.  The  barbarians 
terrified  the  Romans  by  their  enormous  stature,  by 
their  firmness  in  order  of  battle,  and  by  their  mode  of 
fighting,  of  which  the  peculiarity  consisted  in  extend* 
rag  their  lines  so  as  to  enclose  Urge  tracts  of  ground, 
and  in  forming  harriers  around  them  with  their  wagons 
and  chari  us.  The  danger  to  tbe  Romans  from  the 
combined  German  and  Celtic  papulations  seemed  tbe 
greater,  as  the  Jugurthtne  wars,  in  the  beginning  of 
tbe  contest,  engaged  their  beat  generala.  They  there- 
fore sent  iolo  Gaul  L.  Servilius  Catpio,  a  consul,  with 
a  conaular  army.  Catpio,  quite  in  tbe  spint  of  tbe 
senatorial  party  of  bia  li.~c*.  plundered  the  Gauls,  and 
seized  their  sacred  treasures  instead  of  preserving  dis- 
cipline. This  was  in  A.UC.  647.  The  nest  year, 
Caspio  was  declared  proconsul  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
and  Cneius  Manlius,  tbe  consul,  was  appointed  bia 
colleague.  These  two  generals,  neither  of  whom  pos- 
sessed any  merit,  happening  not  to  agree,  separated 
their  forces,  but  were  both  attacked  at  tbe  aame  lime, 
one  by  tbe  Gauls,  the  other  by  the  Cimbri,  and  their 
armies  were  cut  to  pieces.  The  consternation  which 
this  occasioned  at  Rome  was  increased  by  the  spread- 
ing of  a  report  that  the  enemy  were  preparing  to  pass 
tbe  Alps.  But  tbe  barbarians,  instead  of  concenlrs- 
ting  their  force  for  a  descent  upon  Italy,  wasted  Spaio 
and  scoured  tbe  Gallic  territories.  Marius  was  now 
chosen  consul ;  and,  while  tbe  foe  were  plundering 
Spam  and  Gaul,  he  was  actively  employed  in  exerci- 
sing and  disciplining  his  army.  At  length,  in  the  third 
year  of  his  command  in  Gaul,  in  his  fourth  consulship, 
toe  Teutonea  and  Ambrones  made  their  appearance 
in  tbe  south  of  Gaul ;  while  the  Cimbri,  and  all  the 
tribes  united  with  them,  attempted  to  break  into  Italy 
from  the  northeast.  Marius  defeated  the  Teutones 
and  Arobiones  near  Aquas  Sextice  (now  Aix),  in  Gaul ; 
and,  in  the  following  year,  uniting  his  forces  with 
those  of  Catulua,  be  entirely  defeated  the  Cimbn  in 
the  plain  of  Vercellw,  to  tbe  north  of  tbe  Po,  near  tbe 
Se)?iui  In  these  two  battles  the  Teutonea  and  Am- 
brones are  said  to  have  lost  tbe  incredible  number  of 
290.000  men  (300,000  slain,  and  00,000  taken  pris- 
oner..), and  the  Cimbri  200,000  men  (140.000  slain, 
and  60,000  taken  prisonera.— Lie ,  £></.,  68  —  Vtd. 
Mariua.) 

ThaIs,  a  celebrated  Greek  hcterist,  who  accom- 
panied Alexander  on  his  expedition  into  Asia,  and  in- 
stigated him,  while  under  the  influence  of  wine,  to  set 
fire  to  tbe  royal  palace  at  Persepolis.  ( Vid  Perse  po- 
lls )  After  tbe  death  of  Alexander  she  attached  her- 
self lo  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus,  by  whom  she  had  two 
eons  and  a  daughter.  This  daughter  waa  named 
Irene,  and  became  the  wife  of  Ennostus,  king  of  Soli, 
in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  There  is  no  good  reason  for 
the  opinion  that  she  lived  with  tbe  poet  Menander  be- 
fore accompanying  the  army  of  Alexander.  Thia  sup- 
position arose  from  Menander'e  having  composed  a 
piece  entitled  Thais  (Athtnaus,  13,  p.  576,  D  — 
BaVU.  Diet.,  m.  i.—Mtchaud,  Biogr.  Unit.,  vol.  45, 
p.  230.) 

Thala,  a  city  of  Africa,  in  the  dominions  of  Ju- 

firtha.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  with 
elepte,  now  Ferrcanaeh,  though  thia  seems  doubtful. 
Mannert,  however,  inclines  to  this  opinion.  (Consult 
Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbary,  vol.  1,  pt.  2,  c.  5.) 

Thalis,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  tbe  founder  of 
the  Ionic  sect,  born  at  Miletus  in  the  first  year  of  tbe 
35th  Olympiad.  He  was  descended  from  Phoenician 
parents,  who  had  left  their  country  and  settled  at  Mi- 
'etue.  The  wealth  which  he  inherited,  and  bia  own 
superior  abilities,  raised  him  to  distinction  among  his 
countrymen,  so  that  be  was  early  employed  in  public 


affairs.  Like  the  rest  of  the  ancients,  he  traielled  at 
quest  of  knowledge,  and  for  some  tunc  rested  n 
Crete,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt.  Under  the  pnene  of 
Memphis  be  is  ssid  lo  have  been  taught  geometry,  as- 
tronomy, and  philosophy.  It  is  probable,  however, 
tbst  he  was  more  indebted  to  his  own  ingenu.t*  than 
'  to  their  instructions  ;  for,  while  be  waa  amorg  the  aw 
|  he  taught  them,  to  their  great  astonishment,  bow  to 
measure  the  height  of  their  pymmida.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  Tbalea  could  acquire  much  maibeiaati- 
cat  knowledge  from  a  people  incapable  of  sorting  »c 
easy  s  problem.  Tbe  method  purtucd  by  Thalc*  was 
this  :  at  tbe  termination  of  the  >haoow  of  tbe  pyramid, 
be  erected  a  staff  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  tht 
earth,  and  thus  obtained  two  nghi-angted  triangles 
which  enabled  him  to  infer  tbe  rstio  of  the  height  of 
the  pyramid  to  the  length  of  its  shadow,  from  tbe  raue 
of  the  height  of  tbe  staff  to  the  length  of  ita  shadow. 
In  mathematics,  Thalea  is  ssid  to  bsve  invented  sev- 
eral fundamental  propositions,  which  were  afterward 
incorporated  into  tbe  elements  of  Euclid,  particularly 
the  following  theorema  :  that  a  circle  la  bisected  by 
ita  diameter  ;  that  the  anglea  at  the  base  of  so  isosce- 
les trisngle  ere  equal ;  that  tbe  vertical  angles  of  two 
intersecting  lines  sre  equal ;  that  if  two  angles  and 
one  side  of  one  triangle  be  equal  to  two  angles  and 
one  aide  of  another  triangle,  the  rcmaroitig  angles  and 
ndes  are  respectively  equal  ;  and  that  the  angle  tn  a 
semicircle  is  a  right  angle.  Astronomical  as  well  as 
mathematical  science  seems  (o  have  received  coocid- 
arable  improvemente  from  Thalea.  He  waa  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  tbe  celestial  motions  aa  ;o  be  able  to 
predict  an  eclipse,  though  probably  with  io  great  de- 
gree of  accuracy  as  to  lime  ;  for  Herodoiux,  wbo  re- 
lates thia  fact,  only  aaya  that  he  foretold  the  year  ta 
which  it  would  happen.  He  taught  the  Greeks  the 
division  of  tbe  heaven  into  five  zones,  and  the  solsti- 
tial and  equinoctial  points,  and  approached  so  near  ta 
the  knowledge  of  tbe  true  length  of  the  solar  revolu- 
tion, that  be  corrected  their  calendar,  and  made  their 
yesr  contain  365  dsys. — Tbsles  held  that  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  natural  bodies,  or  tbe  first  simple  subxtan-cs 
from  which  all  things  in  tbe  world  are  formed,  is  wa- 
ter. It  is  probable  that  by  tbe  term  mater,  Tbalea 
meant  to  express  the  same  idea  which  the  cosmogonisle 
expressed  by  the  word  chaos,  the  notion  annexed  to 
which  was,  a  turbid  and  muddy  mass,  from  which  all 
tilings  were  produced  His  most  celebrated  pupils 
and  successors  in  the  Ionic  school  were  Anaximsndcr, 
Anaximenea,  Anaxagoras,  and  Archelaus,  the  masiei 
of  Socrates. x  Thales  died  at  the  age  of  90,  in  the  58th 
Olympiad.  (Soxicr.,  ap.  Diog.  LaerU,  1,  38  —  Clin- 
ton, Fast.  Hellen  .  vol.  1,  p.  3  —  EnJuU,  Hut.  Fki- 
1/m.,  vol.  1,  p.  140,  seqq.) 

Thslkstris,  otherwise  called  Mikithta  ( J<u'u«,  2, 
4),  a  queen  of  the  Amazons,  wbo,  accompan'M  'yy 
300  women,  came  25  dsys'  journey,  through  the  most 
hostile  nations,  lo  meet  Alexander,  in  his  Asiatic  coo- 
quests,  and  raise  offspring  by  him.  {Justin,  12,  3  — 
C/u>n(.  Curt  ,  6,  5.) 

ThalIa  (OuXtta,  "  tht  Blooming  one"),  I.  one  of  tbe 
Muses,  generally  regarded  aa  tbe  patronesa  of  comedy. 
She  was  supposed  by  some,  also,  lo  preside  over  hus- 
bandry and  planting.— II.  One  of  the  Graces.  ( Fas! 
Gratis.) 

THAMf  ais,  an  early  Thracian  bard,  son  of  Pbilaro- 
roon  and  Argiope  He  is  said  to  have  been  restart* 
ble  for  beauty  of  person  and  skill  on  the  lyre,  ano  ia 
have  challenged  the  Muses  to  a  contest  of  skill.  Ha 
was  conquered,  and  the  Muses  deprived  him  of  sight 
for  his  presumption.  (AvoUod.,  1,  3,  3.)— Consult  tbe 
remarks  of  Heyne  (ad  ApoUod.,l.  c.)  on  the  nature  of 
the  stipulation  between  the  contending  parties,  (Horn  , 
//..  2,  696.  stqq.—Htynt,  ad  for) 

Tbapsacus,  a  city  and  famous  ford  on  the  Euphro- 
i.    The  city  waa  situate  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
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river  nearly  opposite  to  tbo  modern  Raeca  Geogra- 
pnerr,  are  wrong  in  removing  il  lo  Ul-Dccr  ( Wil- 
liams, Giogr.  of  A*ia,  p.  129,  seq q  )  This  ford  was 
passed  by  Cyrus  the  Younger  in  bis  expedition  against 
Artsxerxcs  afterward  by  Darius  after  his  defeat  by 
Alexander  at  Iesua  ;  and  near  three  years  after  by  Al- 
r-xafbder  in  pursuit  of  Darius,  previous  lo  the  battle  of 
•Vrbela.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  1,  4.— Plin.,  5,  24  —  Stepk. 
Hi,:..  I.  r  I 

■Thapsus,  I.  now  Demsas,z  town  of  Africa  Propria, 
•n  the  coast,  southeast  of  Hadruractum,  where  Scipio 
and  Juba  wero  defeated  by  Cesar.  It  waa  otherwise 
a  place  of  little  consequence.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol. 
10,  pt.  2,  p.  241.) — II.  A  town  of  Sicily,  on  the  east- 
ern coast,  not  far  to  the  north  of  Syracuse.  It  was 
situate  on  a  peninsula,  which  was  sometimes  called  an 
uland.  and  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Macronisi. 
The  plsce  probably  obtained  ita  name  from  the  penin- 
sula producing  the  &u\(h>c,  a  sort  of  plant  or  shrub 
used  for  dyeing  yellow.  (Thucyd.,  6,  4. — Bloomfield, 
ad  Thucyd.,  I.  e.) 

Thasus,  an  islaud  in  the  /Egean,  off  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  and  opposite  tho  mouth  of  the  Nestos.  It 
received,  at  a  very  remote  period,  a  colony  of  Phoeni- 
cians, under  the  conduct  of  Thasus  (Herod.,  6,  47. 
—  S a/ inn..  Ch  ,  v.  660),  that  enterprising  people  having 
already  formed  settlement  in  several  islands  of  the 
^Egean.  (Thucyd.,  1,  8.)  They  were  induced  lo 
possess  themselves  of  Thasus,  from  the  valuable  sil- 
ver-mines which  it  contained,  and  which,  it  appears, 
they  afterward  worked  with  unremitting  assiduity. 
Herodotus,  who  visited  this  island,  reports  that  a  large 
mountain  on  the  side  of  Ssmothrace  had  been  turned 
upside  down  (uvrarpaftfuvov)  in  search  of  the  precious 
metal.  Thasus,  al  a  later  period,  was  recolonizcd  by 
■  party  of  Parians,  pursuani  to  the  command  of  an  or- 
acle to  the  father  of  the  poet  Archiiocbus.  Prom  this 
document,  quoted  by  Stephanus,  we  learn  that  the 
ancient  name  of  the  island  waa  jEria.  (PUny,  4, 
12.)  It  is  said  by  others  to  have  been  also  named 
Cbryae.  (Eustalh.,  ad  Dion.  Pcrieg.,  p.  97.)  His- 
•issus  the  Milesian, during  the  disturbances  occasioned 
by  the  Ionian  revolt,  fruitlessly  endeavoured  to  make 
himself  master  of  this  island,  which  was  subsequently 
conquered  by  Mardouius,  when  the  Thasians  were 
commanded  lo  pull  down  their  fortifications,  and  re- 
move their  ships  lo  Abdcra.  (Herod.,  6,44.)  On  the 
expulsion  of  the  Persians  from  Greece,  Thasus,  to- 
gether with  the  other  islands  on  this  coast,  became 
tributary  to  Athens ;  disputes,  however,  having  arisen 
between  the  islanders  and  that  power  :n  the  subject  of 
the  mines  on  the  Thracian  coast,  a  war  ensued,  and 
the  Thasians  were  besieged  for  three  years  On  their 
surrender  their  fortifications  were  destroyed,  and  their 
ships  of  war  removed  to  Athena.  (Thucyd..  1,  101.) 
Thasus  once  more  revolted,  after  the  great  failure  of 
the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  at  which  time  a  change  was 
effected  in  the  government  of  the  island  from  democ- 
racy to  oligarchy.  (Thucyd,  8,  64.)  According  to 
Herodotus,  the  revenues  of  Thsaua  amounted  to  two 
hundred,  and  sometimes  three  hundred,  talents  annu- 
ally. These  funds  wero  principally  derived  from  the 
mines  of  Scaple-hyle,  in  Thrace  (6,  48). — The  capital 
of  the  island  waa  Thasus. — Thasus  furnished,  besides 
gold  and  silver,  marbles  and  wine,  which  were  much 
esteemed.  (Pltn,  35,  6.  —  Senec.,  Epist.,  88.— 
Athen.,  1,  51.)  Tho  soil  was  excellent.  {Dion.  Pe- 
rieg.,  v.  623  )  The  modern  name  of  the  island  is 
Thaso  or  Tasso.  (Cramer  »  A  nr.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p. 
333  ) 

Thaumaci,  a  city  of  Thesaaly,  in  the  district  of 
Phihiotis,  and  in  a  northwest  direction  from  the  hesd 
waters  of  the  Sinus  Mahacus.  Il  is  said  to  have  de- 
rived its  namo  from  the  singularity  of  its  situation,  and 
the  astonishment  (davua)  produced  on  the  minds  of 
travellers  upon  first  reaching  it.    Livy,  who  describes  ( 


it  aa  plsced  on  the  great  road  leading  worn  Thennopy* 
l.v  by  Lamia  lo  the  north  of  Thessaly,  speaks  of  it  in 
the  following  terms :  "  You  arrive,"  says  the  histori- 
an, "after  a  very  difficult  and  rugged  route  over  hill 
and  dale,  when  you  suddenly  open  on  an  immense 
plain  like  a  vast  sea,  which  stretches  beiow  as  far  aa  the 
eye  can  reach."  The  town  was  situate  on  a  very  lofty 
and  perpendicular  rock,  which  rendered  it  a  place  of 
great  strength.  The  modern  name  is  Thaumacos. 
Dodwcll  describes  the  view  from  this  place  as  the 
most  wonderful  and  extensive  he  ever  beheld.  Sir 
\V.  Gell  gives  Thaumakan  as  the  modern  name. 
(Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  414.) 

Thaomantias,  an  appellation  given  to  Iris,  the  god- 
dess of  the  rainbow,  aa  the  daughter  of  Thaumaa 
(  Wonder. — Hes  ,  Theog  ,  205). 

Thsa.no,  I.  daughter  of  Cisseus,  and  sister  of  Hec 
uba.  She  married  Antenor,  snd,  being  priestess  also 
of  Minerva,  was  prevailod  upon  by  her  husband  lo  de- 
liver up  to  him  the  Palladium,  which  he  treacherously 
gave  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  (Horn.,  11.,  6, 
298  —  Pausan,  10,  27  — Die/.  Crer.,  5,  8  )— II. 
The  wife  of  Pythagoras.  She  was  a  native  of  Cro- 
tona,  and  the  first  female,  it  ia  aaid,  that  turned  her 
attention  to  philosophy.  She  was  also  a  poetess. 
(Sutd.,  s.  v.  —  Diog.  Laert.,  8,  42,  seqq. — Afenag., 
ad  Diog.,  1.  c.) — III.  A  daughter  of  Pythagoras 
(Auet.,  Vil.  Pythag.,  ap.  Plul. —  Menag.,  ad  Diod., 
8,  42.)— IV.  The  mother  of  Pausanias.  She  was  the 
first,  as  it  is  reported,  who  brought  a  stone  to  the  en 
trance  of  Mincrva'a  temple  to  shut  up  her  son,  when 
she  heard  of  his  perfidy  to  hia  country.  (ViJ.  Pausa- 
niaa  I  ) 

Thkathum  :  under  this  head  it  is  proposed  to  give 
a  brief  aketch  of  the  ancient  drama,  arranged  under 
proper  heads  : 

I.  History  of  Tragedy  f  rom  its  rise  to  the  time  of 
Aeschylus. 

The  drama  owes  its  origin  to  that  principle  of  imi- 
tation which  is  inherent  in  human  nature.  Hence  its 
invention,  like  thai  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  the 
other  imitative  arts,  cannot  properly  be  restricted  to 
any  one  specific  age  or  people.  In  fact,  scenical  rep- 
resentations are  found  among  nations  ao  totally  sep- 
arated by  situation  and  circumstances,  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  any  one  to  have  borrowed  the  idea  from 
another.  In  Greece  and  Hindustan  the  drama  waa  at 
the  same  period  in  high  repute  and  perfection,  while 
Arabia  and  Persia,  the  intervening  countries,  were 
utter  strangers  to  this  L'ind  of  entertainment.  The 
Chinese,  again,  have  from  lime  immemorial  possessed 
a  regular  theatre.  The  ai.cient  Peruvians  had  their 
tragedies,  comedies,  and  interludes  ;  and  even  among 
the  savage  and  solitary  isNndcrs  of  the  South  Sea,  a 
rude  kind  of  play  was  observed  by  the  navigators  who 
discovered  them.  Each  of  lbii*e  people  must  have  in- 
vented the  drama  for  themselves.  The  only  point  of 
connexion  was  the  sameness  of  the  cause  which  led 
lo  these  several  independent  inventions ;  the  instinct* 
ive  propensity  lo  imitation,  and  the  pleasure  arising 
from  it  when  successfully  exerted. — The  elements  of 
the  Grecian  Drama  are  to  be  sought  in  an  age  far  an- 
tecedent lo  all  regular  historic  record.  In  those  re- 
mote times,  the  several  seasons  of  the  year  hsd  among 
the  Greeka  their  respective  festivals.  That  religion, 
which  peopled  with  divinities  wood,  and  bill,  and 
stream,  snd  gave  to  every  art  and  cvei.-t  of  ordinary 
life  its  peculiar  deity,  entered  largely  into  the  feelings 
and  customs  of  these  annual  festivities.  Among  an 
agricultural  population  like  that  of  early  Greece,  Dio- 
nysus,  at  what  time  soever  his  name  and  worship  bad 
been  introduced,  as  the  inventor  of  wine  and  god  of 
the  vineyard,  possessed,  of  necessity,  a  distinguished 
sacrifice  and  feast. — Music  and  poetry,  wherever  the) 
exiat  are  alrtoet  invariably  employe  I  in  the  seivicem 
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4m«j  worehip.  In  Greece,  pre-eminently  the  Und  of 
the  aong  and  ihe  lyre,  thi*  practice  prevailed  from  tbe 
mom  ancient  time*.  At  the  periodic  festivals  of  theu 
several  deitiea,  banda  of  cbonatere,  accompanied  by 
the  pipe,  the  lute,  or  the  harp,  sang  tbe  general  praiaea 
•f  the  god.  or  episodic  narrationeol  bia  various  achieve- 
mente.  The  feaate  of  Bacchua  had,  of  course,  their 
aacred  choruae*;  and  thcae  choruses,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance* of  the  festival,  naturally  fell  into  two 
clasoes  of  very  different  character.  Tbe  hjmna  ad- 
dreaaed  immediately  to  the  divinity,  round  the  hal- 
lowed altar  during  the  solemnity  of  the  aervice,  were 
grave, -lofty,  and  reatrained.  The  aonga  inapired  bv 
tbe  carouiala  of  tbe  banquet,  and  uttered  amid  the  rev- 
elnns  of  tbe  Ptiallic  proceaaion,  were  coarse,  ludi- 
crous, and  aatincal,  interspersed  with  mutual  jest  and 
gibe.  The  hymn  which  accompanied  the  opening  sac- 
rifice wee  called  MvpauCof,  a  term  of  doubtful  ety- 
mology and  import.  Pcrhsp*  like  tho  repulsive  aym- 
bol  ol  the  Phallic  rite*,  it*  origin  mual  be  referred  to  1 
an  Eaatern  clime  —  Besides  the  chanter*  of  the  Dithy- 
ramb and  the  ainger*  of  the  Phallic,  there  was,  probe-  ' 
bly  from  tho  first  introduction  of  Bacchic  worship,  a  ' 
third  clasa  of  performcra  in  these  aonuai  festivals.  I 
Faun*  and  Satyr*  were,  in  popular  belief,  the  regular  j 
attendant*  of  tbe  deity  ;  and  the  received  character  of  j 
these  singular  being*  waa  in  admirable  harmony  with 
the  merry  Dionyaia.  The  goat,  as  an  animal  espe- 
cially injurious  to  the  vinca,  and,  therefore,  peculiarly 
obnoiiou*  to  the  god  of  the  vineyard,  waa  the  appro- 
priate offering  in  the  Bacchic  sacrifice*.  In  the  horns 
and  hide  of  the  victim,  all  that  waa  requisite  to  furnish 
eatyric  guise  waa  at  hand  ;  and  thus  a  band  of  mum- 
mers waa  easily  formed,  whoee  wit,  waggery,  and  gri- 
mace would  prove  no  insignificant  addition  to  the 
amusement*  of  the  village  carnival. — In  these  rude 
festivities  the  splendid  drama  of  the  Greeks  found  Us 
•rigin.  The  lofty  poetry  of  the  Dithyramb,  combined 
with  tho  lively  exhibition  of  tbe  Satync  cborus,  was  at 
length  wrought  out  into  the  majestic  tragedy  of  Soph- 
ocles The  Phallic  song  waa  expended  and  improved 
into  the  wonderful  comedy  of  Aristophanes  —In  the 
first  rise  of  the  Bacchic  festival*,  the  ruatic  singer* 
to  pour  forth  their  own  unpolished  and  externpo- 
oua  strains.  By  degrees,  these  rude  choruses  as 
sumed  a  more  artificial  form.  Emulation  was  excited, 
and  contcsta  between  neighbouring  diatricta  led  to  the 
successive  introduction  of  such  improvements  aa  might 
tend  to  add  interest  and  effect  to  the  rival  exhibition*. 
It  waa  probably  now  that  a  distinction  in  pnxee  waa 
made.  Heretofore  a  goat  appears  to  have  been  the 
ordinary  reward  of  the  victorious  choristers ;  and  the 
term  r/xiyydta  (rpayov  odij),  or  foat-»o*g,  to  have 
comprehended  the  several  choral  chanting*  in  tho  Di- 
ooycia.  To  the  Dithyramb  a  bull  was  now  assigned, 
aa  a  nobler  meed  for  it*  sacred  ode ;  tho  auccesaful 
singer*  of  the  Phallic  received  a  basket  of  figs  and  a 
vessel  of  wine ;  while  the  post  was  left  to  tbe  Satync 
chorus.  Subsequently,  when  the  Dithyramb  and  tho 
drama  had  become  established  in  all  their  perfection 
throughout  the  cities  of  Greece,  the  general  pnxe  waa 
a  tripod,  which  waa  commonly  dedicated  by  tbe  victor 
to  Bacchus,  with  a  tablet,  bearing  the  names  of  the 
successful  composer,  choragu*.  and  tribe. — The  Dithy- 
ramb waa  at  a  very  early  period  admitted  into  the 
Done  cities,  and  there  cherished  w;ih  peculiar  atten- 
tion by  a  aucceasion  of  poeta ;  among  whom  Archilo- 
chut  of  Paros,  Arion  of  Methymne,  Snuonides  of 
Ceos,  and  L*»us  of  Hermione  were  especially  distin- 
guished. Under  their  hands  the  rude  extemporaneous 
hvmn  of  a  peasant  chorus  waa  gradually  refined  into  a 
laboured  composition,  lofty  in  sentiment,  studied  iodic- 
jot.,  and  adorned  with  all  the  grace*  which  music, 
rhythm,  and  the  dance  could  supply.  Thua  fostered  by 
tbe  patronage  of  city  communities,  and  ao  improved  by 
the  skill  and  talent  of  rival  poeta,  the  Dithyramb*  cbo- 
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ma,  in  the  sublimity  of  ita  odes  and  apleadou  af  these- 
eompammeiiie,  became  one  of  tbe  moat  unpotiag  skmi 
among  the  public  spectacles  of  Greece. — In  the  toe&c 
time,  tho  representation  of  the  Laughter  kmog  Sttrrt 
had  been  moulded  into  a  more  regular  bed  v.  ai^Lcastio 
ued  to  delight  the  populaee  with  their  gtoUvjoe  *;>• 
peannce  and  .uerry  prank*    It  tt  ben  ibuwefev 


era  of  the  Dithyramb  were  mere  choristers  ;  laey  as- 
sumed no  charactere,  and  exhibited  no  imitation.  The 
performers  in  the  Satync  chorus  had  a  pan  to  aaatam; 
they  were  actors  in  the  stnetest  sense  of  tbe 


possiiuniv  ui  miruuucuig  imiulj  ihj- 

>  the  Satync  chorue. — He  saw  that  an 
of  jest,  and  gambol,  and  grimace  be- 
d,  exhauating  to  tbe  performers  and 


lion,  remark,  jest,  and  repartee,  a  kind  of  diakfaa 
was  introduced  ;  irregular,  no  doubt,  and  wild,  yet 
atill  a  dialogue.  Here,  then,  in  this  acting  and  this 
dialogue,  we  have,  at  once,  the  element*  and  the  es- 
sence of  the  drama  —The  Satync  cborua,  like  tac 
Dithyramb,  bad  found  an  early  entrance  into  the  Do- 
rian cities,  and  waa  particularly  cultivated  at  Phlros, 
a  town  of  Sicyon.  In  Attica,  the  future  scene  of  toe 
perfected  drama,  there  remain*  no  direct  record  cl 
theae  Dionyaian  represenialions  until  tbe  middle  of 
the  sixth  century  before  our  era.  At  tbat  tine  Tbes- 
pia,  a  native  of  learia,  an  Athenian  village,  was 
struck  with  tbe  possibility  of  introducing  vanocs  im- 
provementa  into 
incessant  round 
came,  in  the  end, 

wearisome  even  to  the  spectators.    Accordingly,  the 
Icarian  contrived  a  break  in  tbe  representation  [Dnof, 
Leer t  ,  Flat  ,66),  by  coming  forward  in  person  (Pht , 
Kit.  Sol,  c.  29).  and,  from  an  elevated  aland,  descri- 
bing in  gesticulated  narration  some  mythological  story. 
When  this  waa  ended  the  chorus  again  commenced 
their  poformancea.  The  next  atep  was  to  add  liic  and 
spirit  to  these  monologues,  by  making  the  chorus  uk< 
part  in  the  narrative  through  an  occasional  exclama- 
tion, question,  or  remark.   This  was  readily  suggested 
by  the  practice  of  interchanging  observations  already 
established  among  the  member*  of  the  chorus.  And 
thua  waa  the  gcrme  of  the  dialogue  still  farther  de- 
veloped.   In  order  to  disguise  hts  features,  and  so 
produce  a  certain  degree  of  btatnonie  illusion.  Ttoea- 
pi*  ia  said  first  to  have  smeared  bis  face  with  vermilion, 
then  with  a  pigment  prepared  from  tbe  herb  porelaro, 
and  lastly  to  have  contrived  a  kind  of  rude  mask  made 
of  linen.    (Suid  .  $.  e.  Qt<rxtf) — Besides  the  addition 
of  the  actor,  Thespia  did  much  for  the  improvement 
of  the  chorus  itaelf.     He  invented  dances,  which 
were  handed  down  through  four  generationa  to  the 
time  of  Aristophanes.    (Peep.,  1470.)   They  were, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  chorus  for  which  they 
were  devised,  of  a  nature  more  energetic  than  grace- 
ful    Yet  their  protracted  existence  proves  them  to 
have  possessed  popularity  and  i 
In  these  daneea  he  assiduously  trained  his 
WhateUT  advantages  could  be  derived  from  trie  sister 
art  of  mueie  were  no  doobt  added,  and  care  extend- 
ed to  the  general  organisation  and  equipment  of  the 
chorue.    The  metre  of  his 
trochaic  ;  the  measure  in  which,  amid  frolic 
tho  Satync  cbonis  gave  vent  to  its  ebullition*  of  joke 
and  merriment.    (Arutot ,  Poet  ,  4,   17.)  Indeed, 
from  its  formation,  the  trochee  is  peculiarly  *  da  pud  to 
lively  and  sportive  movements.    {Arittei.,  RktL,  *. 
7.)  Thespia  probably  reduced  tbe  whole  perforrr  ir.es 
into  some  kind  of  eoiiy,  by  causing  this  intemnxftir* 
of  song  and  recitative,  as  a  whole,  to  tend,  however 
loosely,  to  the  setting  forth  of  some  one  passage  m 
istory.    Bot  the  language  of  both 
wtft  of  ft  li^tit  sod  ludicrous  cost  \ 
iects  of  the  short  episodes  were  handled  in  a  jocose 
and  humorous  manner  ;  and  the  whole  pcrform»r.ce, 
with  ita  dance,  sons,  story,  and  buffoonery,  resembled 
a  wild  kind  oi  ballet  -farce.— The  introduction  of  aa 
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actor  witn  bis  episodic  recitations  was  so  important 
an  advance,  as  leading  directly  to  the  formation  of 
dramatic  plot  and  dialogue  ;  and  the  other  improve- 
ments, which  imparted  skill,  regularity,  and  unity  to 
the  movementa  of  the  chorus,  were  of  so  influential  a 
description,  that  Thespis  is  generally  considered  the 
inventor  of  the  drama.    Of  tragedy,  properly  so  call- 
ed, be  docs  not  appear  to  have  had  any  idea.  Stories, 
more  or  less  ludicrous,  generally  turning  upon  Bac- 
chus and  his  followers,  interwoven  with  the  dance  and 
the  song  of  a  well-trained  chorus,  formed  the  drama 
of  Thespis. — The  Satync  chorus  had  by  this  time 
been  admitted  into  Athens ;  contests  were  set  on  foot ; 
and  the  success  which  attended  the  novelties  of  Thes- 
pis sharpened,  no  doubt,  the  talents  of  his  competi- 
tors.   This  emulation  would  naturally  produce  im- 
provement upon  improvement :  but  we  discover  no 
leading  change  in  the  line  of  the  incipient  drama  until 
the  appearance  of  Phrynichus,  the  son  of  Puiyphrad- 
mon  and  the  pupil  of  Thespis.    At  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century  before  Christ,  the  elements  of  tragedy, 
though  still  in  a  scparato  state,  were  individually  so 
fitted  and  prepared  as  to  require  nothing  but  a  master 
hand  to  unite  them  into  one  whole  of  life  and  beauty. 
The  Dithyramb  presented  in  its  solemn  tone  and  lofty 
strains  a  rich  mine  of  choral  poetry  ;  the  regular  nar- 
rative and  mimetic  character  of  the  Thespian  chorus 
furnished  the  form  and  materials  of  dramatic  exhibi- 
tion.   To  Phrynichus  belongs  the  chief  merit  of  this 
combination.    Dropping  the  light  and  farcical  caat  of 
the  Thespian  drama,  and  dismissing  altogether  Bac- 
chua  with  his  satyrs,  he  sought  for  tho  subjects  of  his 
pieces  in  the  grave  and  striking  events  registered  in  the 
mythology  or  history  of  his  country.    This,  however, 
was  not  a  practice  altogether  original  or  unexampled. 
The  fact,  casually  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (5,  67), 
that  the  tragic  choruses  at  Sicyon  sung,  not  the  adven- 
tures of  Bacchus,  but  the  woes  of  Adraatus,  shows 
that,  in  the  Cyclic  chorus  at  least,  melancholy  incident 
and  mortal  personages  had  long  before  been  intro- 
duced.  There  is  also  some  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  young  tragedian  waa  deeply  indebted  to  Homer  in 
the  formation  of  his  drama.    Aristotle  distinctly  at- 
tributes to  the  author  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  the 
primary  suggestion  of  tragedy,  as  in  his  Margites  was 
given  the  iirst  idea  of  comedy.   (Poet.,  4,  12.)  Now 
it  is  an  historical  fact,  that,  a  few  years  before  Phryn- 
ichus began  to  exhibit,  the  Homeric  poems  had  been 
collected,  revised,  arranged,  and  published  by  the  care 
of  Pisistratus.    (Ctc..  de  Oral.,  3,  34.)     Such  an 
event  would  naturally  attract  attention,  and  add  a 
deeper  interest  to  the  study  of  this  mighty  master ; 
And  it  is  easy  to  conceive  bow  his  ftifir/aete  ipafian- 
Ktu,  as  Aristotle  terms  them,  would  striko  and  operate 
upon  a  mind  acute,  ready,  and  ingenious,  as  that  of 
Phrynichus  must  have  been.    At  any  rate,  these  two 
facts  stand  in  close  chronological  connexion — the  first 
edition  of  Homer,  and  the  birth  of  tragedy  properly  so 
called  — Taking,  then,  the  ode  and  the  tone  of  the 
Dithyramb,  the  mimetic  personifications  of  Homer  and 
the  themes  which  additional  tradition  or  even  recent 
events  supplied,  Phryrichus  combined  these  several 
materials  together,  and  so  brought  them  forward  under 
the  dramatic  form  of  the  Thespian  exhibition.  Thus, 
at  length,  does  tragedy  dawn  upon  us. — These  changea 
an   the  character  of  the  drama  necessarily  produced 
corresponding  alterations  in  its  form  and  manner.  The 
recitative  was  no  longer  a  set  of  disjointed,  rambling 
episodes  of  humorous  legend,  separated  by  the  wild 
dance  and  noiay  song  of  a  Satyr  choir,  but  a  connected 
succession  of  serious  narrative  or  grave  conversation, 
with  a  chorus  composed  of  personages  involved  in  the 
etorv,  all  relating  to  one  subject,  and  all  landing  to 
one  result.    Tins  recitative  again  alternated  with  a 
•eriea  of  choral  odes,  composed  in  a  soirit  of  deep 
tbought  and  lofty  poetry,  themselves  turning  more  or 
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less  directly  upon  the  theme  of  the  interwoven  drs 
logtie.  —  In  correspondence  with  these  altcrationa  ii 
tone  and  composition,  the  actor  and  the  chonsten 
must  have  assumed  a  different  aspect.  The  perfcm 
ere  were  now  the  representatives,  not  of  Siienos  and 
the  Satyr*,  but  of  heroes,  princes,  and  their  attendants. 
The  goatskin  guise  and  obstrepercss  sportiveness 
were  laid  aside  for  the  staid  deportment  of  persons 
engaged  in  matters  of  serious  business  or  deep  afflic- 
tion, and  a  garb  befitting  the  rank  and  atate  of  the  sev- 
eral individuals  employed  in  the  piece.  Nor  are  we 
to  suppose  that,  as  the  actor  was  still  but  one,  so 
never  more  than  one  personage  was  introduced.  For 
it  is  very  probable  that  this  one  actor,  changing  his 
dress,  appeared  in  different  characters  during  the  course 
of  the  play ;  a  device  frequently  employed  in  later 
times,  when  the  increased  number  of  actors  made  such 
a  contrivance  leas  necessary.  This  actor  sometimes 
represented  female  personages ;  for  Phrynichus  ra  sta- 
ted to  have  tint  brought  a  female  character  on  the 
stage. — Thus,  from  the  midst  of  the  coarse  buffooner- 
ies and  rude  imitations  of  the  Satync  chorus,  did  trage- 
dy start  up  at  once  in  her  proper,  though  not  her  per- 
fect, form.  For,  mighty  as  had  been  the  stride  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  the  Serious  Drama,  yet  in 
the  exhibitions  of  Phrynichus  we  find  the  infancy,  not 
the  matunty,of  tragedy.  There  was  still  many  an  ex- 
crescence to  be  removed  ;  many  a  chasm  to  bo  filled 
up  ;  many  a  rugged  point  to  be  smoothed  into  regular- 
ity ;  and  many  an  embryo  part  to  be  expanded  into 
its  full  and  legitimate  dimensions.  The  management 
of  the  piece  was  simple  and  inartificial  even  to  rude- 
ness. The  argument  was  some  naked  incident,  my- 
thologic  or  historical,  on  which  the  chorus  sang  and 
tho  actor  recited  in  a  connected  but  desultory  succes- 
sion. There  was  no  interweaving  or  development  of 
plot ;  no  studied  arrangement  of  fact  and  catastrophe; 
no  skilful  contrivance  to  heighten  tho  natural  interest 
of  the- tale,  and  work  up  the  feelings  of  the  audience 
into  a  climax  of  terror  or  of  pity.  The  odes  ol  the 
chorus  were  sweet  and  beautiful ;  the  dances  scien- 
tific and  dexterously  given;  but  then  these  odes  and 
dances  still  composed  the  principal  pan  of  the  perform- 
ance. (Anslot.,  Prohi,  19,  31.)  They  contracted 
the  episodes  of  the  actor,  and  threw  them  into  com- 
parative insignificance  Nay,  not  unfrequcnlly,  while 
the  actor  appeared  in  a  posture  of  thought,  wo,  or  con- 
aternation,  thechorus  would  prolong  its  dance  andchant- 
mgs,  and  leave  to  the  performer  little  morn  than  the  part 
of  a  speechless  image.  In  short,  the  drama  of  Phryn- 
ichus was  a  serious  opera  of  lyric  song  and  skilfd 
dance,  and  not  a  tragedy  of  artful  plot  and  interesting 
dialogue  — Such  was  Phrynichus  as  an  tnventor.  Still 
we  must  remember,  in  tracing  the  inventive  improvers 
of  tragedy,  that  the  real  claims  of  Phrynichus  sre  not 
to  he  measured  by  what  he  finally  achieved  through 
imitation  of  others,  but  by  the  productions  of  his  own 
unaasisted  ingenuity  and  talent.  In  this  view,  those 
claims  must  almost  entirely  be  restricted  to  the  com- 
bination of  the  poetry  of  the  Cyclic  with  the  acting  ot 
the  Thespian  chorus  ;  the  conversion  of  Satync  gaye- 
ty  into  the  solemnity  and  pathos  of  what  was  thence- 
forth peculiarly  styled  Tragedxj.  In  all  succeeding 
altera! lona  and  additions,  Phrynichus  seems  to  have 
been  simply  the  follower  of  iEschylus.  —  Between 
Phrynichus  and  iEacbylus  two  other  tragedians,  Chosri- 
lus  and  Pratinas,  intervened,  of  whom  very  little  it 
known.  The  dramas  of  Chcerilua  appear  originally  to 
have  been  of  a  Satync  character,  like  those  of  Thespis. 
In  his  later  days  henaturally  copied  the  improvements 
of  Phrynichus;  and  we  find  him,  accordingly,  contend- 
ing for  the  tragic  prize  against  Phrynichus,  Pratinas.  and 
yEschylus,  Olymp.  70,  B.C.  499  ;  the  time  when  JEt- 
chylus  first  exhibited  His  pieces  are  said  to  have 
amounted  to  a  hundred  ond  fifty  (Smd  ,  t  v.):  not  a 
fragment,  however,  remains ;  and,  if  we  r.iay  trust 
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Hsrmca*  and  Proclua,  the  commentators  on  Plato,  [ 
the  lot*  is  not  very  great.  —  Pralinaa  was  a  native  of  I 
Phlius,  and  a  poel  ol  higher  ulcnl  He  too  attempt- 
ed tho  new  stylo  of  dramatic  composition.  ai»d  once 
obtained  a  tragic  victory.  But  the  mamfeat  pre-emi- 
nence of  the  youthful  ^Eschylus  probably  deterred  the 
Phlissian  Irom  continuing  to  cultivate  the  graver  form  | 
w  the  art,  and  led  him  to  contrive  a  novel  and  nuied 
kind  of  play.  Borrowing  Irom  tragedy  its  eiternai 
form  and  mythological  material*,  Pratmai  added  a 
cborua  ot  Satyrs,  with  their  lively  aonga,  geaturea,  and 
luoveinents.  This  new  composition  waa  called  the 
Sal  ;rtc  Lfcama  The  novelty  waa  exceedingly  well- 
timed.  The  innovations  of  Tbcspis  and  Phrynichua 
had  banished  the  Satync  chorus,  with  Us  wild  pranks 
and  merriment,  to  tins  great  displeasure  of  the  com- 
monalty, who  retained  a  strong  regret  for  their  old 
amusement  amid  the  new  and  more  refined  exhibitions. 
The  Satync  drama  gave  them  back,  under  an  improved 
form,  the  favourite  diversion  of  former  nmca ;  and  was 
received  with  such  universal  applause,  that  the  tragic 
poets,  in  compliance  with  the  humour  of  their  auditors, 
deemed  it  advisable  to  combine  this  ludicrous  exhibi- 
tion with  their  graver  pieces.  One  Salyric  drama  waa 
added  to  esch  tragic  trilogy,  as  long  aa  the  custom 
of  contending  w  ith  a  aertes  of  playa,  and  not  with  tun-  | 
gle  pieces,  continued.  /Em:h\  lua,  Sophocles,  ai>d  Eu-  ' 
ripides  were  all  distinguished  Salyric  composers ;  and 
in  the  Cyclops  of  the  latter  we  possess  the  only  extant 
specimen  of  this  singulsr  composition.  As  regards 
the  changes  produced  by  .£scbylus  in  the  drama,  rid. 
atscbylus. 

2.  Dramatic  Contests. 

The  precise  time  at  which  the  contests  of  the  dra- 
ma commenced  ia  uncertain.  The  Arundel  Marble 
would  make  them  coeval  with  the  first  inventions  of 
Tbespis.  On  the  other  hand,  Plutarch  assures  us  that 
no  acenic  contests  were  established  until  some*  yesrs 
after  the  early  Thespian  exhibitions.  (  V\l  Sol ,  St9  ) 
Tbe  true  account  appears  to  he  this :  The  contests  of 
the  Dtthvrsmbic  and  Satync  choruses  were  almost  con- 
temnoraneoua  with  their  origin  Those  of  the  Dithy 
ratnb  continued  without  interruption  to  the  latest  pe- 
riod of  theatric  s|iectacle  in  ancient  Greece  :  and  al- 
though the  great  improvements  of  Theepia  might,  for 
the  moment,  excite  admiration  rather  than  compel i 
lion,  yet  doubtlesa  his  distinguished  success  soon 
stimulated  others  to  attempt  thia  new  and  popular 
kind  of  entertainment,  and  rival  the  originator.  Un- 
der jfSsclivliis  and  his  immediate  successors  the  the- 
atrical contests  advanced  to  a  high  degree  of  impor- 
tance. They  were  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  magistracy  ;  the  representations  were  given 
with  every  advantage  of  stage  decoration,  and  the  ex- 
penses defrayed  as  a  public  concern.  These  contests ' 
were  maintained  at  Athens  with  more  or  leas  splen- 
dour slid  tsleut  for  several  centuries,  long  surviving 
her  independence  and  grandeur. — In  accordance  with 
the  origin  of  the  drama,  its  contests  were  confined  to 
the  Dionyna,  or  festivals  of  Bacchus,  the  patron  deity 
of  scenic  entertainments.  These  festivala  were  four 
in  number,  and  occurred  in  the  6th,  7th,  8th.  and  9th 
months  respectively  of  the  Attic  year.  (Donaldson, 
Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  p.  132.  and  the  authorities  quo- 
»ed  by  him.  in  notu  ) — I.  The  "  Country- Dtonyna" 
(Td  *ar*  dyptwc  c\iovi>oia)  were  held  in  all  the  coon- 
try  towns  snd  villages  throughout  Attica,  in  Posei- 
deon.  the  sixth  Athenian  month,  corresponding  to  tbe 
j  latter  pari  of  December  and  the  beginning  of  January. 
Aristophanes  haa  left  us  a  picture  of  this  featival  in 
the  Ac  ha  r  mans  (v.  235,  dec).  About  to  offer  a  sac- 
rifice to  Bacchus,  Diecapolie  appears  on  the  stage, 
with  his  household  marshalled  in  regular  procession. 
His  young  daughter  carriea  the  sacred  basket ;  a  elave 
dears  aloft  the  mystic  symbol  of  tbe  god;  tbe  honest 
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old  country  man  himself  cornea  last,  chanting  'he  Pna> 
lie  aong,  while  the  wife,  atalioned  upon  the  oouse  iop, 
looks  on  as  spectatress.    The  number  of  acuvrt  ia 
here,  of  course,  limited  to  one  fsmily.  as  Dtc-etpob* 
had  purchased  the  truce  for  himself  alone,    ir,  umas 
of  peace  and  quiet  the  whole  population  of  'be  <5?**of 
joined  in  the  solemnities — 2.  Tbe  "  FestnM  of  tkt 
unne-press"  (rd  Airvaia)  waa  held  in  the  munib  Ga- 
me  I  ion.  which  corresponded  to  the  Ionian  month  Le- 
iieron.  and  to  part  of  January  and  February.    It  «  as, 
like  tbe  rural  Diooyaia,  a  vintage  festival,  but  dJieied 
from  it  in  being  confined  to  a  particular  spot  in  the 
city  of  Athens,  called  the  Lenaron,  where  the  first 
wine  press  (Xsrvoc)  waa  erected — 3.  The  ••  Anihes- 
lena"  (rd  'AvOearnftta,  otri  w  Aiftraic)  were  held 
on  the  1 1th,  12th.  and  lttlh  dsysof  ibe month  Ar.thes- 
terion.    This  waa  not  a  vintage-festival  like  the  other 
two.    The  new  wine  waa  drawn  from  the  cask  on  the 
first  day  of  the  feaat,  which  waa  called  lli&wyia,  or 
"  the  Broachtmgs."    It  waa  tasted  on  the  eccoi>d  day, 
which  was  called  Xorr,  or  "  the  dnnhng-cups ;"  while 
the  third  day  waa  called  Xvrpoi,  on  account  of  the 
banqueting  which  went  on  then.    At  the  Chocs,  each 
of  the  citizens  hsd  a  separate  cup,  a  custom  which 
arose,  according  to  tradition,  from  the  presence  of 
Orestes  at  the  feaat  before  be  hsd  been  duly  punned 
(Midler's  EumemdcTL,  $60):  it  has  been  thought, 
Itowcver,  to  refer  to  a  difference  of  castes  among  the 
worshipers  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  tbe  D.onys 
ian  riles  in  the  city  — 4.  The  "  Great  Dunysta"  (rd 
h  dortt,  rd  aar*  uotv,  or  rd  uotiku)  were  celebrated 
between  the  6th  and  18th  of  Elapheboiion  (^Eacaia., 
irepi  wapairpeow.,  p.  36.)    This  festival  is  always  to 
be  understood  when  tbe  Dionysia  are  mentioned  with- 
out any  qualifying  epithet. — At  the  first,  second,  and 
fourth  of  these  festivals,  it  is  known  that  theatrical  ex 
htbtlions  took  place.    The  exhibitions  at  tbe  coomry 
Dionyaia  were  generally  of  old  pieces.    Indeed,  intra 
is  no  instance  of  a  play  being  acted  on  those  occasions 
for  the  first  time,  si  leaat  after  tbe  Greek  drama  bad 
arrived  at  perfection.    At  the  Lenxta  and  the  great 
Dionysia.  both  tragedies  and  comedies  were  perform- 
ed ;  at  the  latter,  the  tragediea  at  least  were  always 
new  pieces.  —  At  the  time  of  the  greater  Dionyaia 
there  waa  always  a  great  concourse  of  strangers  it 
Athena :  deputations  bringing  the  tribute  from  tha 
several  dependant  slates,  virtUnts  from  the  cities  in 
alliance,  and  foreigners  from  all  parte  of  the  civilized 
world :  for  these  Aiokvoiii  were  the  dramatic  Otytrjna 
of  Greece.    (Anstoph.,  Ar.harn.,  474.) — We  may  es 
1 1 mate  the  importance  attached  to  these  scenic  exhi- 
bitions from  tbe  care  manifested  in  providing  by  pub- 
lic enactment  fur  thoir  due  regulation  and  support 
They  were  placed  under  the  immediate  eupennlend- 
ence  of  the  first  magistratee  in  the  atate  :  the  repre- 
sentations at  the  great  Dicnysra  under  that  of  the 
chief  archon,  those  at  the  Lots*  under  that  of  him 
called  the  king  archon.    (J*u.  Pollux,  8,  89.  seqo.) 
To  thia  presiding  archon  tbe  candidates  presented 
their  pieces.    He  aelected  the  moat  deserving  compo- 
sitions, and  assigned  to  every  poet  thus  deemed  wor- 
thy of  admission  to  the  contest  three  actors  by  lot, 
together  with  a  cborua.    The  equipment  of  these  cho- 
ruses waa  considered  a  public  concern,  and.  ss  soch, 
like  the  fitting  out  of  triremes  and  tbe  other  ktirvvp- 
yiai,  or  state  duties,  waa  imposed  upon  the  wealthier 
members  of  the  community.    The  lirtpelqrai  of 
each  tnbe  aelected  one  of  their  body  to  bear  tbe  c»i 
and  superintend  the  training  of  a  chorus.    Th»  in- 
dividual waa  termed  Xoprjync,  bia  office  XopirriO 
The  Choragus  was  considered  aa  the  religious  repre- 
urntative  of  the  whole  people.    Hence  his  person  avA 
tbe  ornaments  which  he  procured  for  the  occasion 
were  sacred.    <  Demos' A  rn  Mtd.,  p.  619.)    He  was 
aaid  to  do  tue  slate's  work  for  it  (Xetrovpyetp  —  Con 
suit  Valckcnatr  ad  Amman  ,  2,  16  —  Fuhnk  ,  Bptat 
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Cnt  ,  1,  p.  54.)    The  Choragia,  the  Gymnasiarchy, 
(be  Feasting  of  tic  Tribes,  and  the  Archilhcoria,  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  regularly-recurring  state  burdena 
(iyKvitXiot  Xeirovpytai),  to  which  all  persons  whose 
property  exceeded  three  talents  were  liable.    It  was 
the  business  of  the  Choragus  to  provide  the  chorus  in 
all  plays,  whether  tragic  or  comic,  and  also  for  the 
lyric  choruses  of  men  and  boys,  Pyrrhichists,  Cychan 
dancers,  and  others.    His  first  duty,  after  collecting 
his  chorus,  was  to  provide  and  pay  a  teacher  (xopodt- 
6uokii?.0( ),  who  instructed  them  in  the  songs  and  dan- 
ces which  they  had  to  perforin  y  and  it  appears  that  Cho- 
ragi  drew  lots  for  the  tir-t  ci.oico  of  teachers.  The 
Choragus  had  also  to  pay  the  musicians  and  singers 
who  composed  the  chorus,  and  was  allowed  to  presa 
children,  if  their  parents  did  not  give  them  up  of  their 
own  accord.    He  was  obliged  to  lodge  ami  maintain 
the  chorus  till  the  time  of  performance,  and  to  supply 
the  singers  with  such  aliments  as  conduce  to  strength- 
en the  voice.    In  the  laws  of  Solon,  the  age  prescribed 
.'or  the  Choragus  was  forty  years ;  bat  this  law  does 
not  sppcar  to  nave  been  long  in  force.    The  relative 
expense  of  the  different  choruses  in  the  time  of  Lysias 
is  given  in  s  speech  of  that  orator.    ('ArroA.  dupod  , 
p.  698  )    We  learn  from  this  that  the  tragic  chorus 
cor.t  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  comic,  though  nei- 
ther of  the  dramatic  choruses  was  so  expensive  as  the 
chorus  of  men  or  the  chorus  of  riute- players.  (De- 
mos th  in  Mid  ,  p.  565.)    No  foreigner  was  allowed 
to  dance  in  the  choruses  of  the  great  Dionysia.  {Pe- 
tit, p.  353  )    If  any  Choragus  was  convicted  of  em- 
ploying one  in  his  chorus,  he  was  liable  to  a  fine  of 
a  thousand  drachma.    This  law  did  not  extend  to  the 
Leneea  (Petit,  p.  353) ;  there  the  Merotisoi  also  might 
be  Choragi.   The  rival  Choragi  were  termed  uvTixopij- 
yot ;  the  contending  dramatic  poets,  and  the  compo 
sers  for  the  Cyclian  or  other  choruses.  uvTididuOKafot ; 
the  performers,  dvWrc^voi.    (Alciphron,  3,  48  ) —  Du- 
ring ono  period  in  the  history  of  the  Athenian  stage, 
the  tragic  candidates  were  each  to  produce  three  aen- 
ous  and  one  Satyric  drama,  together  entitled  a  rerpa- 
hr,  ia ;  otherwise,  omitting  the  Satyric  drama,  the  three 
tragedies,  taken  by  themselves,  were  called  a  rpikoyia. 
The  earliest  ri'paXoyia  on  record  is  that  one  of  .E»- 
chylus  which  contained  the  Persa,  and  was  exhibited 
B.C.  472.    From  that  date  down  to  B  C.  415.  a  space 
of  fifty-seven  years,  we  have  frequent  notices  of  tetral- 
ogies.   In  B.C.  415.  Euripides  represented  a  tetralo- 
gy, one  of  the  dramas  in  which  was  the  Troades.  Af- 
ter this  time  it  does  not  appear  from  any  ancient  testi- 
mony whether  the  custom  waa  continued  or  not.  In- 
deed, it  is  matter  of  great  doubt  whether  the  practice 
was  at  any  time  regular  and  indispensable.  Some- 
times, as  in  the  Oresteiad  of  .Eschylus.  and  the  Pan- 
dionid  of  Philocles,  the  three  tragedies  were  on  a  com- 
mon and  connected  subject ;  in  general  we  find  the 
case  otherwise.    (Aristoph,  Ran.,  J  122. — Id,  Av  , 
280  ) — The  prize  of  tragedy  was,  as  has  already  been 
noticed,  originally  a  goat ;  of  comedy,  a  jar  of  wine 
and  a  basket  of  figs  :  but  of  these  we  have  no  intima- 
.ion  after  the  first  stage  in  the  history  of  the  drama. 
In  later  timea  the  successful  poet  was  aimply  reward- 
ed with  a  wreath  of  ivy.    {A then  ,5,  p.  217  )  His 
name  was  also  proclaimed  before  the  audience.  His 
Choragus  and  performers  were  adorned  in  like  manner. 
The  poet  used  also,  with  his  actors,  to  sacrifice  the 
ImviKta,  and  provide  an  entertainment,  to  which  his 
friends  were  invited.    The  victorious  Choragus  in  a 
tragic  contest  dedicated  a  tablet  to  Hacchua,  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  himself,  his  poet,  and  the  archon. 
In  comedy  the  Choragus  likewise  consecrated  to  the 
same  god  the  dross  and  ornaments  of  his  actors.  The 
Choragus  who  had  exhibited  the  best  muaical  or  the- 
atrical entertainment  generally  received  a  tripod  as  a 
regard  or  prize.    This  ho  was  at  the  expense  of  con- 
secrating; and  in  some  cases  he  built  the  monument 


on  which  it  was  p.aced.  [Lysias,  ub.  supr.,  p.  202 
—  Wordsieorth's  Athens  and  Attica,  p.  153, 
Thus  the  beautiful  choragic  monument  of  Lvsicraies, 
which  ia  still  standing  at  Athens,  was  undoubtedly  sur- 
mounted by  a  tripod. — The  merits  of  the  candidate* 
were  decided  by  judges  appointed  by  lot,  and  these 
were  generally,  but  not  alwaya,  five  in  number.  Th« 
archon  administered  an  oath  to  thern,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Cyclian  choruses,  any  injustice  or  partiality  waa 
punishable  by  fine.  No  prize  drama  was  allowed  to 
be  exhibited  a  second  lime ;  but  an  unsuccessful  piece, 
after  being  altered  and  retouched,  might  be  again  pre- 
sented. The  plays  of  ^Eschylus  were  exempted  by  a 
special  decree  from  this  regulation.  Afterward  (Aul. 
Geli,  7,  5)  the  same  privilege  was  extended  to  those 
of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  ,  but  as  the  superiority  of 
lhe«e  great  masters  wss  so  decided,  few  candiddlee 
could  be  found  to  enter  the  lists  against  their  produced 
tragedies.  A  law  was  consequently  passed,  forbidding 
the  future  exhibition  of  these  three  drarnatiats,  and  di- 
recting that  they  ahould  be  read  in  public  every  year. 
— The  whole  time  of  representation  was  portioned  out 
in  equal  spaces  to  the  several  competitors  by  means  ol 
a  clepsydra,  and  seems  to  have  been  dependant  upon 
the  number  of  pieces  represented.  (Aristot ,  Pitet., 
7.)  It  was  the  poet's  business,  therefore,  so  to  limit 
the  length  of  his  play  aa  not  to  occupy  in  the  acting 
more  than  the  lime  allowed  It  is  impossible  now  to 
ascertain  the  average  number  of  pieces  pr  nluced  at  on< 
representation.  Perhapa  from  ten  to  irelve  drama* 
might  be  exhibited  in  the  course  of  thedaj .  (Donald- 
son, Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  p.  138.) 

3.  The  Theatre. 

In  the  first  stage  of  ihe  art  no  building  was  required 
or  provided  for  its  representations.  In  the  country, 
the  Dionysian  performances  were  generally  held  at 
some  central  point,  where  aeveral  roada  met;  as  a 
rendezvous  most  easy  of  access,  and  convenient  m 
distance  to  all  the  neighbourhood.  (Vtrg.,  Georg., 
2,  382.)  In  the  city  the  public  place  was  the  ordi- 
nary aiie  of  exhibition.  But  when,  at  Athena,  tragedy 
began  to  assume  her  proper  dignity,  and  dramatic 
contests  were  becoming  matter  of  national  pride  and 
attention,  the  need  of  a  suitable  building  was  soon 
felt.  A  theatre  of  wood  was  erected.  (Photius,  s.  r. 
*Up<a.)  Through  the  weakness  of  the  material  oi 
aome  defect  in  the  construction,  this  edifice  fell  be- 
neath tho  weight  of  the  crowds  aasemblcd  to  witness 
a  representation,  in  which  yEachylua  and  Pratmaa  were 
rivals.  [Lxban  Arg.  in  Olynth.,  1. —  .SW./.«.  *.  v. 
Wparivac  )  It  was  then  that  the  noble  theatre  ol 
stone  was  erected,  within  the  Aenvaiov,  or  enclosure 
dedicated  to  Bacchus.  The  building  was  commenced 
in  the  year  500  U  C,  but  not  finished  till  about  381 
B.C  ,  when  Lycurgus  was  manager  of  the  treasury. 
The  aludent  who  wishes  to  form  an  adequate  notion 
of  the  Greek  theatre  must  not  forget  that  it  waa 
only  an  improvement  upon  the  mode  of  representation 
adopted  by  Thespis,  which  it  resembled  in  its  general 
features.  The  two  necessary  psrts  were  the  dipt  \n, 
or  altar  of  Bacchus,  round  which  the  Cyclian  chorus) 
danced,  and  the  Xoyeiov,  or  atage,  from  which  ihe  ac- 
tor or  exarchus  spoke.  It  waa  the  representative  of 
the  wooden  table  from  which  the  earliest  actor  ad- 
dressed his  chorus,  and  was  also  called  ixpitac.  {Jul. 
Pollux,  4,  123.) — To  form  an  accurate  conception  af 
the  Athenian  theatre  in  all  its  minutiae,  as  it  stood  in 
the  daya  of  Pericles,  is  now  impracticable.  The  only 
detailed  accounts  left  us  on  this  subject  are  two,  that 
of  Vitruvius,  the  architect  of  Augustus,  and  that  of 
Julius  Pollux,  his  junior  by  two  centuries.  From  the 
descriptions  of  these  writers,  aided  and  explained  by  in- 
cidental hints  in  other  ancient  authors,  and  a  reference 
to  the  several  theatric  remains  in  Greece,  Aaia  Minor 
Sicily,  ai.d  Italy,  Gcnelli,  an  able  scholar  and  architoc 
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of  Berlin.  naa  drawn  up  a  statement,  in  the  main  satisfac- 
tory. (Genellt,  Dom  Theater  :u  Alien,  Berlin,  1818  ) 
— -Tot  theatre  of  Bacchus  at  Athena  stood  on  the  south- 
eastern aide  of  the  eminence  crowned  by  the  noble 
building*  of  the  Acropolis  From  the  level  of  the  plain 
■  semicircular  excavation  gradually  ascended  op  the 
alope  of  a  hill  to  a  considerable  height  Round  the 
concavity,  scata  for  an  audience  of  thirty  thousand  per- 
sons arose  range  above  range  ;  and  the  whole  was  top- 
ped >nd  enclosed  by  a  lofty  portico,  adorned  with  stat- 
ues »nd  surmounted  by  a  balustraded  terrace.  The 
tieis  of  benches  were  divided  into  two  or  three  broad 
bells,  by  passages  termed  dta^Cifuxra  (called  in  the 
Roman  theatres  preeexntttonet),  and  again  transverse- 
ly into  wedge-like  masses,  called  tipxtAte  (in  Latin 
eunn).  by  several  flights  of  steps,  radiating  upward 
from  the  level  below  to  the  portico  above.  The  lower 
seats,  a*  being  the  better  adapted  for  hearing  and  see- 
ing, were  considered  the  most  honourable,  and  there- 
fore appropriated  to  the  high  magistrates,  the  priests, 
and  the  senate.  This  space  was  named  BovicvTtKdv. 
(Ariitoph.,  An  ,  «94  —  Eq  ,  669  )  The  body  of  the 
citizens  were  probably  arranged  according  to  their 
tribes  The  young  men  sat  sjwrt  ip  a  division,  en- 
titled 'EtyfitKov.  Hie  sojourners  and  strangers  had 
also  their  plsces  allotted  them. — Twelve  feet  beneath 
the  lowest  range  of  scats  lay  a  level  space,  partly  en- 
closed by  the  sweep  of  the  excavation,  and  partly  ex- 
tending outward  right  and  left  in  a  long  parallelo- 
gram. This  was  the  'Opx^arpa  In  the  middle  of 
ibis  open  rlst  stood  a  amall  platform,  square  and  slightly 
elevated,  called  Qvptlt],  which  served  both  aa  an  altar 
for  the  sacrifices,  that  preceded  the  exhibition,  and  as 
the  central  point  to  which  the  choral  movements  were 
all  referred.  That  part  of  the  orchestra  which  lay 
without  the  concavity  of  the  seats,  and  ran  along  on 
either  hand  to  the  boundary  wall  of  the  theatre,  was 
called  Apouoc  (the  Roman  Iter).  The  wings,  aa  they 
rnigi.t  be  termed,  of  this  \pafior,  were  named  UapoAoi, 
and  the  entrances  which  led  into  them  through  the 
boundary  wall,  were  entitled  FAohSoi  (the  Roman 
Aitltu).— On  the  side  of  the  orchestra  opposite  the 
amphitheatre  of  benches,  and  exactly  on  a  level  with 
the  lowest  range,  stood  the  platform  of  the  Z*r/v^  or 
stage,  in  breadth  nearly  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
aemicircular  part  of  the  orchestra,  and  communicating 
with  the  Apo/xoc  by  a  double  flight  of  steps.  The 
atage  was  cut  breadthwise  into  two  divisions.  The 
one  in  front,  called  Aoyetov  (the  Latin  pvlpUum),  was 
a  narrow  parallelogram  projecting  into  the  orchestra. 
This  was  generally  the  station  of  the  actors  when 
speaking,  and  therefore  was  constructed  of  wood,  the 
better  to  rcverberate^hc  voice.  The  front  and  sides 
of  the  Anyelov,  twelve  feet  in  height,  adorned  with 
columns  and  statues  between  them,  were  called  to 
vwooKr/via — The  part  of  the  platform  behind  the  Ao- 
vrtov  was  called  the  npoaxqvtov,  and  was  built  of 
stone,  in  order  to  support  the  heavy  scenery  and  dec- 
orations, which  there  were  placed.  The  proscenium 
was  backed  and  flanked  by  lofty  buildings  of  stone- 
work, representing  externally  a  palace-like  mansion, 
and  containing  within,  withdrawing  rooms  for  the  ac- 
tors and  receptacles  for  the  stage  machinery.  In  the 
central  edifice  were  three  entrances  upon  the  prosceni- 
um, which,  by  established  practice,  were  made  to  desig- 
nate the  rank  of  the  characters  aa  they  came  on  ;  the 
highly  ornamented  portal  in  the  middle,  with  the  altar 
of  Apollo  on  the  right,  being  assigned  to  royally,  the 
two  side  entrances  to  inferior  personages.  (Pollux, 
4,  9.)  In  a  similar  way,  all  the  person  hj^p*  who  made 
their  appearance  by  the  Eloodoc  on  the  right  of  the 
stage,  were  understood  to  come  from  the  country  ; 
while  such  as  came  in  from  the  left  were  supposed  to 
approach  from  the  town. — On  each  side  of  the  prosce- 
nium and  its  erections  ran  the  UapaiK^vta,  high  lines 
vf  building  with  architectural  front,  which  contained 


spacious  passages  into  the  theatre  from  without,  coe> 
muriicatmg  on  the  one  hand  w:U»  the  stage  aad  m 
contiguous  apartments;  on  the  other,  through  two 
halls,  with  the  Ilapodoj  of  the  orchestra,  and  with  the 
portico  which  ran  round  the  topmost  range  of  the 
scats  — Behind  the  whole  mass  of  stage  braidings  was 
an  open  space,  covered  with  turf  and  planted  with 
trees.    Around  this  ran  a  portico,  called  the  euatemc, 
which  waa  the  place  of  rehearsal  for  the  chorus,  and, 
with  the  upper  portico,  afforded  a  ready  shelter  to  the 
audience  during  a  sudden  storm.    There,  too,  the  ser- 
vants of  the  wealthier  spectators  a  waited  the  depart- 
ure of  their  maaters. — Such  was  the  construction  sod 
arrangement  of  the  great  Athenian  theatre,    lis  di- 
mensions must  have  been  immense.    If,  as  we  are  as- 
sured. 30,000  persons  could  be  seated  on  its  benches, 
the  length  of  the  Apoftoe  could  not  have  been  less  than 
400  feet,  and  a  spectator  in  the  central  point  of  the 
topmost  range  most  have  been  300  feet  from  the  ac 
tor  in  the  Koytiav.    {Genellt,  p.  6S.>— The  scenery 
of  the  Athenian  stage  waa  doubtless  corresponding  to 
the  magnificence  of  the  theatre.    The  catalogue  which 
Julius  Pollux  haa  left  ua  bespeaks  gTeat  variety  of  de- 
vices and  much  ingenuity  of  contrivance,  although  we 
may  not  altogether  be  able  to  comprehend  his  obscure 
descriptions.    We  may,  however,  safely  conclude  that 
the  age  and  city  which  witnessed  the  dramas  of  a 
Sophocles,  the  statuea  of  a  Phidias,  and  the  paintings 
of  a  Zeuxis,  possessed  too  much  taste  and  loo  much 
talent  to  allow  of  aught  mean  and  clumsy  in  the  scen- 
ery of  an  exhibition,  which  national  pride,  individual 
wealth,  and  the  sanctity  of  religion  conspired  to  exalt 
into  the  most  splendid  of  solemnities — The  massive 
buildings  of  the  proscenium  were  well  idspted  for  the 
generality  of  tragic  dramas,  where  the  chief  charac- 
ters were  usually  princes,  and  the  front  of  their  palace 
the  place  of  action.    But  not  unfroquently  the  locality 
of  the  play  was  very  different.    Out  of  the  seven  ex- 
tant pieces  of  Sophocles,  there  are  but  four  which 
could  be  performed  without  a  change  of  prosce- 
nium.   The  QZdipus  Coloneus  requires  a  grove,  the 
Ajax  a  camp,  and  the  Philoctetea  an  island  solitude 
In  comedy,  which  was  exhibited  on  the  same  stage, 
the  necessity  of  alteration  was  stdl  more  common. 
To  produce  the  requisite  trans  formations  various  means 
were  employed.    Decorations  were  introduced  before 
the  proscenic  buildings,  which  masked  them  from  the 
view,  and  substituted  a  prospect  suitable  to  the  play. 
These  decorations  were  formed  of  woodwork  below ; 
above  were  paintings  on  canvass,  resembling  our 
scenes,  and,  like  them,  to  arranged  on  perspective  prin- 
ciples as  to  produce  the  proper  illusion.  (Pollux,  4, 
19.)    No  expense  or  skill  seems  to  have  been  spared 
in  the  preparation  of  these  scenic  representations; 
nay,  it  la  no:  improbable  the',  even  living  trees  were 
occasionally  introduced,  to  produce  the  belter  erTret 
The  stage- machinery  appears  to  have  comprehended 
all  that  modem  ingenuity  has  devised     As  the  inter- 
course between  earth 'and  heaven  is  very  frequent  in 
the  mythologic  dramas  of  the  Greeks,  the  number  of 
serial  contrivances  was  proportionality  gTeat.  Were 
the  deities  to  be  shown  in  converse  aloft  1  there  wee 
the  OeoXoyelva,  a  platform  surrounded  and  concealed 
by  clouds.    Were  gods  or  heroes  to  be  seen  pasv.ng 
through  the  void  of  the  sky,  there  were  the  Atopot,  a 
set  of  ropes,  which,  suspended  from  the  upper  par.  of 
the  proscenic  building,  served  to  support  and  convey 
the  celestial  being  along. — The  MeroviJ,  again,  was 
a  sort  of  crane  turning  on  a  pivot,  with  a  suspender  at 
lached,  placed  on  the  right,  or  country  side  of  the 
stage,  and  employed  suddenly  to  dart  out  a  god  or  hero 
l>eforc  the  eyes  of  the  spectators,  and  there  keep  him 
hovering  in  air  till  his  part  was  performed,  and  then  as 
suddenly  withdraw  him.    The  rrpevoc  (Pot!**,  4, 
19)  was  something  of  the  aame  strt,  with  a  prapplt 
hanging  from  it,  used  to  catch  ut  persons  from  the 
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rapidly  whirl  them  within  the  circle  of  seen-  cf  the  public  funds  these  two  oboli  to  any  ore 


ic  clouds ;  Aurora  was  thus  made  to  carry  off  the 
dead  body  of  her  son  Mcmnon. — There  was,  more- 
ova,  the  Bpovrelov,  a  contrivance  in  the  "Yirocnyviov, 
or  room  beneath  the  Aoyeun;  where  bladders  full  of 
peboles  were  rolled  over  sheets  of  copper,  to  produce 
a  noise  like  the  rumbling  of  thunder.    The  Ktpavvo- 
skokuov  was  a  place  on  the  top  of  the  stage  buildings, 
whence  the  artificial  lightning  was  made  to  play  through 
'hr  clouds,  which  concealed  the  operator. — When  the 
action,  was  simply  on<earth,  there  were  certain  pieces 
of  framework,  the  2*omj,  TeZjfoc,  Hvpyoc,  and  4>/>t>x- 
rufnov,  representing,  as  their  names  import,  a  look- 
out, a  fortress-wall,  a  tower,  and  a  beacon.  These 
apart  from  the  stationary  erections  of 
or  connected  so  as  to  give  them,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  canvass  scene,  the  proper  aspect. 
Here  a  sentinel  was  introduced,  or  a  spectator,  sup- 
posed to  be  viewing  some  distant  object;    The  'Hfu- 
kvkmov  was  a  semicircular  machine,  placed,  when 
wanted,  on  the  country  side  of  the  stage,  which  en- 
closed a  representation  of  the  sea  or  a  city  in  the  dis- 
tance, towards  which  the  eye  looked  through  a  pas- 
sage between  cliffs  or  an  opening  among  trees.  What 
the  Irpo+tiov  and  'H/ucrpoQeiov  were,  it  is  difficult 
to  make  out.    It  would  seem  that  they  were 


might  choose  to  apply  for  it,  provided  his  rame  was 
registered  in  the  book  of  the  citizens  (Ta^iapx-Kov 
ypa/jfiareiov).  The  entrance-money  was  paid  to  the 
lessee  of  the  theatre  (itearpuvtic,  tiearpoiruktjc,  01 
apxirixTuv),  who  paid  '.he  rent,  and  made  the  neces- 
sary repairs  out  of  the  proceeds.  The  sum  obtak. 
ed  for  this  purpose  from  the  public  f d  ids  waa  draws 
from  the  contributions  originally  paid  by  the  allies  to- 
wards carrying  on  war  against  the  Persians.  Bv  de- 
grees, the  expenses  of  tho  festivals  engrossed7  the 
whole  of  this  fund ;  and  that  money,  which  ought  to 
have  been  employed  in  supporting  a  military  force  foi 
the  common  defence  of  Greece,  was  scandalously  lav- 
iabed  away  upon  the  idle  pleasure  of  the  Athenian 
people.  This  measure  proved  most  ruinous  to  the 
republic  ;  yet  so  jealous  were  the  multitude  of  any  in- 
fringement upon  their  theoric  expenses,  that,  when  an 
orator  had  ventured  to  propose  the  restoration  of  the 
sums  then  squsndered  upon  spectacles  foreign  to  their 
original  purpose,  a  decree  was  instantly  framed,  ma- 
king it  death  to  offer  any  such  scheme  to  the  general 
assembly.  Demosthenes  twice  cautiously  endeavour 
ed  to  convince  the  people  of  their  folly  and  injustice ; 
but,  finding  his  exhortations  were  ill-received,  he  waa 
constrained  reluctantly  to  acquiesce  in  the  common 
structed  something  like  the  'HpucvuXtov,  but  moved  [resolution.  —  The  lessee  sometimes  gave  a  gratu- 


on  a  pivot,  so  that,  by  a  sudden  whirl,  the  object  they 
presented  might  be  shown  or  withdrawn  in  an  instant. 
They  were  employed  to  exhibit  heroes  transported  to 
the  company  of  deities,  and  men  perishing  in  the  waves 
of  the  sea  or  the  tumult  of  battle. — In  some  cases  one 
or  more  stories  of  the  front  wall  in  a  temporary  house 
were  made  to  turn  upon  hinges,  so  that  when  this 
front  was  drawn  back,  tho  interior  of  a  room  could  be 
wheeled  out  and  exposed  to  view,  as  in  the  A  chart)  i- 
arif.  where  Euripides  is  so  brought  forward.  This 
contrivance  was  called  'EKKViOppa.    (Pollux,  4,  19.) 
—Such  were  some  of  the  devices  for  the  scenes  of 
heaven  and  earth ;  but  as  the  ancient  dramatists  fetch- 
ed their  personages  not  unfrequently  from  Tartarus, 
other  provisions  were  required  for  their  due  appear- 
ance,— Beneath  the  lowest  range  of  seats,  under  the 
stairs,  which  led  up  to  them  from  the  orchestra,  was 
fixed  a  door,  which  opened  into  the  orchestra  from  a 
vault  beneath  it  by  a  flight  of  steps  called  Xapuviot 
Odfuuuc.    Through  this  passage  entered  and  disap- 
peared the  shades  of  the  departed.    Somewhat  in 
front  of  this  door  and  steps  was  another  communica- 
tion by  a  trap-door  with  the  vault  below,  called  'Ava- 
~  -.-un  ;  by  means  of  which,  any  sudden  appearance, 
like  that  of  the  Furies,  was  effected.    A  second  'Ava- 
-  -  'uii  was  contained  in  the  floor  of  the  Aoyeiov  on 
the  right  or  country  side,  whence  particularly  marine 
or  river  gods  ascended,  wb  -;  occasion  required. — In 
tragedy  the  scene  was  rarely  changed.    In  comedy, 
however,  this  was  frequently  done.    To  conceal  the 
stage  during  this  operation,  a  curtain,  called  aZXata, 
wound  round  a  roller  beneath  the  floor,  was  drawn  up 
through  a  salit  between  the  Aoyiiov  and  proscenium. 

4.  Auditnct. 

Originally  no  admission  money  was  demanded. 
(Ileytch.,  Suid.  et  Harpocr.,  $.  v.  Qeupiica.—Liban., 
Arg.  ta  CHyntk.,  1.)  The  theatre  was  built  at  the 
public  expense,  and,  therefore,  was  open  to  every  in- 
dividual. The  consequent  crowding  and  quarrelling 
tor  places  among  so  vast  a  multitude  was  the  cause  of 
a  law  being  passed,  which  fixed  the  entrance  price  at 
one  drachma  each  person.  This  regulation,  debarring, 
a«  it  did,  the  poorer  classes  from  their  favourite  cnter- 


itous  exhibition,  in  which  case  tickets  of 
were  distributed.  (Theophratt,  Char  act.,  \\.)  Any 
citizen  might  buy  tickets  for  a  stranger  residing  at 
Athens.  (Thcophrast.,  Charact.,  9.)  We  have  no 
doubt  that  women  were  admitted  to  the  dramatic  ex- 
hibitions. Julius  Pollux  uses  the  term  dearpta  (2, 
55;  4,  121),  which  is  alone  some  evidence  of  the 
fact.  It  is  stated,  however,  expressly  by  Plato  (Got* 
giat,  p.  602,  D.—Leg.,  2,  p.  658,  D.—Ib.,  7,  p.  817, 
C.)  and  by  Aristophanes  (Ecclc*.,  21,  scqq.). — Tba 
spectators  hastened  to  the  theatre  at  the  dawn  of  day 
to  secure  the  best  places,  as  the  performances  cor.* 
menced  very  early.  After  the  first  exhibition  was 
over,  the  audience  retired  for  a  while,  urtil  the  second 
was  about  to  commence.  There  were  three  or  foe; 
such  representations  in  the  course  of  the  day,  thus 
separated  by  short  intervals.  During  the  performance 
the  people  regaled  themsclvea  with  wino  and  sweet- 
meats. The  number  of  spectators  in  the  Athenian 
theatre  amounted  occasionally  to  thirty  thousand. 
(Plato,  Symp.,  p  13.)  This  immense  assembly  were 
wont  to  express  in  no  gentle  terms  their  opinion  of  the 
piece  and  actors.  Murmurs,  jeers,  hootings,  and 
angry  criea  were  directed  in  turn  against  the  offending 
performer.  They  not  unfrequently  proceeded  still  far- 
ther ;  sometimes  compelling  the  uuforlunate  object  oi 
their  dissatisfaction  to  pull  off  his  mask  and  expose 
his  face,  that  they  might  enjoy  bis  disgrace ;  some- 
times, assailing  him  with  every  species  of  missile  at 
hand,  they  drove  him  from  the  stage,  and  ordered  the 
herald  to  summon  another  actor  to  supply  his  place, 
who,  if  not  in  readiness,  was  liable  to  a  fine.  In  the 
time  of  Machon  it  was  even  customary  to  pelt  a  bad 
performer  with  atones.  (Athena us,  6,  p.  245.)  On 
the  other  hand,  where  the  impetuous  spectators  hap- 
pened to  be  gratified,  the  clapping  of  hands  and  shouts 
of  applause  were  as  loud  as  the  expression  of  tbeti 
displeasure.    In  much  the  same  manner  the  dramatic 


was  too  unpopular  to  continue  long  unre- 
pealed. Pericles,  anxious  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  commonalty,  brought  in  a  decree  which  enacted 
that  the  price  should  be  reduced  to  two  oboli ;  and, 
farther,  that  one  of  the 


6.  Actors. 

In  the  origin  of  the  drama  the  members  of  the  cho- 
rus  were  the  only  performers.  Thespia  first  introdu- 
ced an  actor  distinct  from  that  body.  iEschylus  add- 
ed a  second,  and  Sophoclea  a  third  actor ;  and  this 
continued  ever  after  to  be  the  legitimate  number. 
Hence,  when  thrco  characters  happened  to  be  already 
on  the  stage,  and  a  fourth  was  to  come  on,  on«  cf  the 
three  was  obliged  ta  retire,  change  his  dress,  and  M 
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•turn  ••  tb«  fourth  personage.  The  poet,  however, 
might  introduce  any  number  of  mate*,  as  guards,  at- 
tendants, dec.  The  actors  were  called  vvoxpirai  or 
iyuvtoroi.  rTiron(H\>toQai  was  originally  to  aiunttr 
\titrodct,  1,  78,  et  passim) ;  hence,  when  a  locutor 
was  introduced  who  answered  the  chorus,  he  was  call- 
ed 6  t'Toxpir^f,  or  the  ansteerer ;  a  r.ame  which  de- 
scended to  the  more  numerous  and  refined  actors  in 
■iter  days.  Subsequently  ironptr^e,  from  its  being 
the  name  of  n  perlortncr  assuming  a  feigned  character 
an  the  stsge,  came  to  signify  a  man  who  assumes  a 
feigned  character  in  his  intercourse  with  others,  a 
hypocrite. — The  three  actors  were  termed  npurayuv- 
«rnjc.  itvrrpayuxtari/e,  rpirayuvtar^t,  respectively, 
according  as  each  performed  the  principal  or  one  of 
the  iw  inferior  characters  They  took  every  pains  to 
attain  perfection  in  their  art :  to  acquire  muscular  en- 
ergy and  pliancy  they  frequented  the  palsstra,  and  to 
give  strength  and  clearness  to  their  voice  they  ob- 
served a  rigid  diet.  An  eminent  performer  was  ea- 
gerly sought  aficr  and  liberally  rewarded.  The  cele- 
brated Polus  would  sometimes  gain  a  talent  (or  nearly 
91060)  in  the  course  of  two  days.  The  other  states 
of  Greece  were  wlwaya  anxious  to  secure  the  best  At- 
tic performers  for  their  own  festivals.  They  engaged 
tbem  long  beforehand,  and  the  agreement  was  gener- 
ally accompanied  by  a  stipulation,  that  the  actor,  in 
case  he  failed  to  fulfil  the  contract,  should  pay  a  cer- 
tain sum.  The  Athenian  government,  on  the  other 
hand,  punished  their  performers  with  a  heavy  fine  if 
tbey  absented  themselves  during  the  city's  festivals. 
Eminence  in  the  histrionic  profession  seems  to  hsve 
been  held  in  con»idcnble  estimation  in  Athens  at 
lea*t.  Plavers  were  not  unfrcquenlly  sent,  as  the 
representatives  of  the  republic,  on  embassies  and  dep- 
utations. Hence  they  became  in  old,  as  not  unfrc- 
quenlly in  modem  times,  self-conceited  snd  domineer- 
ing, iif/fov  Sinavrai,  says  Aristotle,  ruv  ITOtWTW  Of 
^KOKpirai.  (khet  ,3,  1  )  They  were,  however,  as  a 
body,  men  of  loose  and  dissipated  character,  and,  as 
lucb,  were  regarded  with  an  unfavourable  eye  by  the 
moralists  and  philosophers  of  that  age. 

6.  Chorus. 

The  chorus,  once  the  sole  matter  of  exhibition, 
though  successively  diminished  by  Thespis  and  JE%- 
eh/lus,  was  yet  a  very  essential  part  of  the  drama  du- 
ring the  best  days  of  the  Greek  theatre.  The  splen- 
doui  of  the  dresses,  the  music,  the  dancing,  combined 
with  the  loftiest  poetry,  formed  a  spectacle  peculiarly 
gratifying  to  the  eye,  ear,  and  intellect  of  an  Attic  au- 
dience. The  number  of  the  tragic  chorus  for  the 
whole  trilogy  appears  to  have  been  60  ;  the  comic 
chorus  consisted  of  24.  The  chorus  of  the  tetralogy 
wan  broken  into  four  sub-choruses,  two  of  15,  one  of 
12.  snd  a  Satyric  chorus  of  8.  When  the  chonis  of 
16  entered  in  ranks  three  abreast,  it  was  said  to  be 
divided  Kara  (vyu  ;  when  it  was.  distributed  into  three 
files  of  five,  it  was  ssid  to  be  koto,  cro/forc.  The 
situation  assigned  to  the  chorus  was  the  orchestra, 
whence  it  always  took  a  part  in  the  action  of  the  dra- 
ma, joining  in  the  dialogue  through  the  medium  of 
Its  KopvQaioc,  or  leader.  The  choristers  entered  the 
orchestra  preceded  by  a  player  on  the  flute,  who  reg- 
slated  their  steps,  sometimes  in  single  file,  more  fre- 
quently three  in  front  and  five  in  depth  (Kara  <rroi- 
X*w. ).  or  vice  versa  (xaru  fryu),  in  trsgedy  ;  and  four 
in  front  by  si .  in  depth,  or  inversely,  in  comedy.  Its 
first  entrance  was  called  -nupodoc  ;  its  occasional  de- 
parture, ftiTavaoraon  •  >'»  return,  liwrupodoe ;  its 
final  exit,  &$oioc.  {Jul.  Pol.,  4,  16.)  According 
to  the  rules  of  the  drama,  the  chorus  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  actors  :  Kal  rbv  x°P°v  &i  tva 
id  imXafatv  ruv  viroKpiruv  xal  fi6piov  tlvat  rot- 
tow,  *al  otvayuviZeoOat.  (Aristotle,  Poetic*,  18, 
«1>  Horace  lays  down  the  same  law  in  deecribmir 
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the  duties  of  the  chorus  (Ep  ad  Pis.,  193.)  Seme- 
times,  sgain,  the  chorus  was  divided  into  two  gro'jps. 
each  with  a  ccryphssus  stationed  in  the  centre,  v>hc 
narrated  some  event,  or  eommunicsted  their  plan, 
their  fears,  or  their  hopes ;  and  sometimes,  on  cnuceJ 
occasions,  several  members,  in  short  sentences,  gave 
vent  to  their  feelings.  Between  the  acts,  the  chorus 
poured  forth  hymns  of  supplication  or  thanksgiving  u 
the  gods,  didsctic  odes  upon  the  misfortunes  of  T«sW 
the  instability  of  human  affairs,  snd  the  excellence  ef 
virtue,  or  dirges  upon  the  unhappy  fate  of  some  un- 
fortunate personage ;  the  whole  more  or  less  inter- 
woven with  the  course  of  action.  While  engaged  in 
singing  these  choral  strains  to  the  accompaniment  of 
flutes,  the  performers  were  slso  moving  through  dan- 
ces in  accordance  with  the  measure  of  tbe  music ; 
|*ssing,  during  tbe  strophe,  across  the  orchestra,  from 
right  to  left ;  during  the  antistrophe,  back,  from  left 
to  right ;  and  stopping,  at  the  rpodt,  in  front  of  tbe 
spectators.  Each  department  of  the  drama  had  a  pe- 
culiar style  of  dance  suited  (o  its  character.  That  ol 
tragedy  was  called  iuftf?.eia  ;  that  of  comedy,  *6p£a(; 
that  of  tbe  Satyric  drama,  c'iKiwie — Tbe  music  of 
the  chorus  was  of  a  varied  kind,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  occasion  or  the  tsste  of  tbe  poet.  The 
Doric  mood  seems  to  have  been  originally  preferred 
for  tragedy  (Athmaus.  14,  p.  624) ;  it  was  sometime* 
combined  with  the  Mixo-Lydisn  (Plut ,  dt  M us  ,  p. 
1136),  a  pathetic  mood,  and  therefore  adapted  to 
mournful  subjects.  The  Ionic  mood,  also,  was,  from 
its  austere  and  elevated  character,  well  suited  to  tra- 
gedy. {Athen .,  14,  p.  625  )  Sophocles  wss  the  first 
who'  set  choral  odes  to  the  Phrygian  mood  Euripi- 
des introduced  the  innovations  of  Timotheus,  for 
which  he  is  severely  aitscked  by  Aristophanes  in  the 
Ranee. — The  choruses  were  alt  trained  with  the  great- 
est care  during  a  length  of  time  before  tbe  day  of 
contest  arrived.  Each  tribe  felt  intensely  interested 
in  the  success  of  the  one  furnished  by  iu  Choragos ; 
snd  the  Choragi  themselves,  animated  with  all  the  en- 
ergies of  rivalry,  spared  no  expense  in  the  instruction 
and  equipment  of  their  respective  choruses.  They 
engaged  the  most  celebrated  choral  performers,  em- 
ployed the  ablest  xopoiiduOKa?.ot  to  perfect  the  chor- 
isters in  their  music  and  dancing,  and  provided  sump- 
tuous dresses  and  ornaments  for  their  decoration. 
The  first  tragic  poets  were  their  own  xopoti&titr*a}M 
jEschylus  taught  his  chorus  figure- dances. 

7.  Scenic  Dresses  and  Ornaments 

In  the  first  sge  of  the  drama,  the  rode  performers 
disguised  their  faces  with  wine-lees,  or  a  species  of 
pigment  called  tiarpaxtim'-  {St hoi-  ad  Arxstoph, 
Eq.,  320.)  iEschylus,  among  his  many  improve- 
ments, introduced  the  mask,  first  termed  irpootsrtm, 
and  subsequently  rrpovuirttov.  The  mask  was  mace 
of  bronze  or  copper,  and  was  so  constructed  ss  to 
give  greater  power  to  the  voice,  and  enable  the  actor 
to  make  himself  heard  by  the  most  distant  spectators 
This  was  effected  by  connecting  it  with  a  tire  or  peri- 
wig (rriri'iVrr/,  QtvuKn),  which  covered  the  head,  and 
left  only  one  passage  for  the  voice,  which  was  gen- 
erally circular,  converging  inward,  snd  fiom  its  shape, 
and  its  being  lined  with  brass,  resembled  the  opening 
of  a  speaking  trumpet.  The  voice,  therefore,  n;ijrhi 
be  said  to  sound  through  this  opening,  and  hence  tbe 
Latin  name  for  a  mask,  persona,  a  personando.  (A*i 
Grll ,  6„7  )  These  masks  were  of  various  kinds.  W 
express  every  spe,  sex,  country,  condition,  and  com- 
plexion ;  to  which  they  were  assimilated  with  the 
greatest  skill  snd  nicety.  (Jul  Poll  4,  133.)  Witk 
equal  care,  the  dresses  of  the  actors  were  adapted  tt 
the  characters  represented.  Gods,  heroes,  same, 
kings,  soothsayers,  soldiers,  hunters,  peasants,  slaves, 
pimps,  and  parasites,  young  and  old.  tbe  prosperous 
•nd  the  unfortunate,  were  all  arrayed  in  their  approon 
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tut  vestments  ;  each  of  which  Julius  Pollux  has  sep- 
arately and  minutely  described  in  a  chapter  devoted 
to  the  subject.  This  writer  divides  the  tragic  masks 
alone  into  twenty -six  classes  (4,  133,  seqq.y  The 
comic  masks  were  much  more  numerous.  He  sneci-  | 
lies  only  four  or  rive  kinds  of  Satyric  masks.  Most 
of  the  male  wigs  were  collected  into  a  foretop  (f')-*or), 
which  was  an  angular  pic£ action  abce  the  forehead, 
ahapo--  like  a  A,  and  waa  probably  borrowed  from  the 
iputv/.ov  of  the  old  Athenians.  {Jul  Poll.,  4,  133. 
—Thtuyd.,  1,  6.)  The  female  masks,  however,  were 
often  surmounted  in  a  aimilar  manner.  The  object 
of  this  projection  waa  to  give  the  actor  a  height  pro- 
portioned to  the  size  of  the  theatre,  an  object  for  which 
the  cothurnus  was  also  intended.  It  appears  from 
Pollux  (4,  141)  that  tlio  masks  wero  coloured  ;  and 
the  art  of  enamelling  or  painting  bronze  aeems  to  have 
been  one  of  great  esteem  in  the  lime  of  ./Eschylus. 
(JBschyl.,  Agar*.,  623  —  WeUker,  Ifachtrag  ,  p.  42.) 
— Another  peculiarity  which  distinguished  the  Greek 
manner  of  scting  from  our  own,  was  the  probable  neg- 
lect of  everything  like  by-play  and  making  points, 
which  arc  so  effective  on  the  modern  stage.  1'hc 
distance  at  which  the  spectators  were  placed  would 

Erevent  them  from  seeing  those  little  movement*,  and 
earing  those  low  tones,  which  have  made  the  fortune 
of  many  a  modern  actor.  The  mask,  too,  precluded 
all  attempts  at  varied  expression  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  nothing  more  waa  expected  from  the  performer 
than  good  recitation  — The  buskin,  or  cothurnus  (ko- 
dofivor),  was  the  ancient  Cretic  hunting  boot.  For 
tragic  use  it  was  soled  with  several  layers  of  cork,  to 
the  thickness  of  three  inches.  It  was  laced  up  in  front 
m  high  as  the  calf,  which  kept  the  whole  tight  and 
firm,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  sole. — It  was  not  worn 
by  all  tragic  characters,  nor  on  all  occasions.  Aga- 
memnon is  introduced  by  /Etchylus  in  sandals.  The 
sandal  raised  by  a  cork  sole  was  called  lubarnc.  The 
ladies  and  the  chorus  had  also  the  buskin,  but  that  of 
the  latter  had  only  an  ordinary  sole.  These  buskins 
were  of  various  colours.  White  was  commonly  the 
colour  for  ladies,  red  for  warriors.  Those  of  Bacchus 
wero  purple.  Slaves  wore  the  low  shoe  called  the 
seek,  which  was  also  the  ordinary  covering  for  the 
foot  of  the  comic  actor. — As  the  cork  aole  of  the  co- 
thurnus gave  elovation  to  the  ststure,  so  the  xoXiruua. 
or  stuffings,  swelled  out  the  person  to  heroic  dimen- 
sions. Judiciously  managed,  it  added  expansion  to  the 
chest  and  shoulders,  muscular  fulness  to  arm  and  limb. 
—The  dresses  were  very  varioua.  There  was  the 
Xiruv  irodnpqc  for  gods,  heroes,  and  old  men.  That 
fur  hunters,  travellers,  and  young  nobles  and  warriors 
when  unarmed,  waa  ahortcr,  and  sat  close  to  the  neck. 
The  girdle  for  heroes  was  that  called  the  Persian.  It 
was  very  broad,  made  of  scarlet  stuff,  and  fringed  at 
the  lower  edge.  Goddesses  and  ladies  wore  one  broad 
and  plain,  of  purple  and  gold.  The  ovpua  waa  a  long 
purple  robe  for  queens  and  princesses,  with  a  train 
which  swept  the  ground.  The  lower  part  of  the  sleeve 
was  broidcred  with  white. — The  Xvortn  was  a  short 
train  with  short  sleeves  drawn  over  the  r;trwv  irodij- 
pjjr.  Slaves  wore  the  luunov,  a  kind  of  short  shirt, 
or  the  ifqajtf,  a  shirt  with  only  one  sit  eve  for  the  right 
arm  ;  the  left  was  bare  to  the  shoulder.  Herdsmen 
and  shepherda  were  clad  in  the  itfdtpa,  a  kind  of  goat- 
skin tunic  without  sleeves.  Hunters  had  the  luunov, 
and  a  short  horseman'a  cloak  of  a  dark  colour.  If 
they  were  great  personages,  they  were  dressed  in  a 
tunic  of  deep  scarlet,  with  a  rich  and  embroidered 
mantle.  Warriors  were  arrayed  in  every  variety  of 
armour,  with  helmets  adorned  with  plumes.  'lite  pal- 
la  cr  mantle  for  heroes  was  ample  enough  to  cover 
the  whole  person.  So  large,  also,  wss  the  ladies'  He- 
nXei ,  of  fine  cloth,  embroidered.  Matrons  woro  this 
peplum  fastened  veil-like  on  the  head  ;  virgins, clasped 
x>  tho  shoulder.    The  peplum  of  i  queen  was  like 


that  assigned  to  Juno,  deck.-d  with  golden  stars  and 
fastened  behind  the  disdem.  The  dress  of  the  gods 
was  particularly  splendid.  Bacchus,  for  instance,  was 
represented  in  a  saffron-coloured  inner  veal,  rich  with 
purple  figures  and  glittering  with  golden  stars,  and 
falling  in  many  folds  to  the  ground.  The  vest  waa 
girt,  female  fashion,  high  up  under  the  breast  and 
ahouldera,  with  a  broad  girdle  of  dark  purple  set  with 
gold  and  jewels.  Over  thia  inner  robe  was  thrown 
the  palla,  of  purple  also,  and  such  wss  the  colour  of 
his  buskins.  The  comic  dresses  were,  of  course, 
chiefly  those  of  ordinary  life,  except  during  an  occa- 
sional  burlesque  upon  the  tragic  eqepment.  (Thea- 
tre of  the  Greeks,  p.  1,  seqq.,  3d  ti — Dcaldson, 
Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  p.  132,  stqq.) 

Tiikh.*  (-arum.),  I.  (or,  more  correctly,  Thebe, 
Orjftn),  a  city  of  Mysia,  north  of  Adramvtiium,  and  call- 
ed, for  distinction'  sake,  H  vpoplakia.  This  name  it  re- 
ceived from  the  adjacent  district,  which  was  styled 
Hypoplakia,  because  lying  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Plakos 
(vnb  and  nXuxoc).  As  regards  the  existence,  how- 
ever, of  such  a  mountain,  some  doubt  exists.  (Com- 
pare Heyne,  ad  II.,  6,  396.)  Tbebe  is  said  to  hsve 
donved  its  name  from  a  daughter  of  Cilix.  (Diod. 
Sie ,  5,  49  )  It  waa  the  native  city  of  Andromache, 
and  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Achilles  during  the 
Trojan  war.  It  never  rose  from  ita  ruins;  but  the 
name  remained  throughout  antiquity  attached  to  the 
surrounding  plains,  famed  for  their  fertility,  and  often 
ravaged  and  plundered  by  the  different  armies  whom 
the  events  of  war  brought  into  thia  part  of  Asia. 
(Xen.,  Anab,  7,  8,  4—Polyb ,  16,  1,  7.— Id..  31,  8, 
13  —Lie  .  37,  19.  —  Pomp  Mel.,  1,  18  ;—  II.  (and 
Thebe.  ()i,f,(u  and  Bt/6n.  more  frequently  the  former), 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  of  the  Grecian 
cities,  the  capital  of  Bceolia,  situated  near  the  river 
Ismenus,  and  in  a  northeastern  direction  from  Plates. 
It  was  said  to  have  been  originally  founded  by  Cad- 
mus, who  gave  it  the  name  of  Cadmcia,  which  in  aflat 
times  was  confined  to  the  citadel  oniy.  Lycophron, 
however,  who  terms  it  the  city  of  Calydmus,  from  one 
of  its  ancient  kings,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  it  already 
existed  before  the  time  of  Cadmua  (v.  1209).  Non- 
nus  affirms  that  Cadmus  called  this  citv  Thebes,  after 
the  Egyptian  one  of  ihe  aame  name.  (Dtonys.,  5,  85.) 
He  also  reports  that  it  was  at  first  destitute  of  walls 
and  ramparts  (5,  50),  and  this  is  in  unison  with  the  ac- 
counts transmitted  to  us  by  Homer  and  other  writers, 
who  all  agree  in  ascribing  the  erection  of  the  walls  of 
the  city  to  Amphion  and  Zelhus.  (Horn.,  Od  ,  II,  262. 
—Eunp.  Phccn  ,842. — Horn.,  Hymnin  Apol,22h.) — 
Having  already  mentioned  much  of  what  is  common  to 
Thebes,  in  the  general  history  of  Bceotis,  it  will  be  here 
sufficient  lo  notice  briefly  those  events  wh"*h  k»v« 
peculiar  reference  lo  (hat  city. — Besieged  by  the  Ar- 
give  chiefs,  the  allies  of  Polynices,  the  Thehans  sue 
cessfully  resisted  their  attacks,  and  finally  obtained  a 
aignal  victory  ;  but  the  Epigoni,  or  descendant  of  the 
seven  warriors,  having  raised  an  army  lo  avenge  tho 
defeat  and  death  of  their  fathers,  the  city  was  on  this 
occasion  taken  by  aassult  and  sacked.  (Pausan  ,  9, 
9.)  It  waa  invested  a  third  time  by  the  Grecian  army 
under  Pausaniaa,  after  ihe  battle  of  Plat*a;  but,  on 
the  surrender  of  those  who  had  proved  themselves 
most  zealous  partisans  of  tho  Persians,  the  siege  was 
raised,  and  the  confederates  withdrew  from  the  The- 
ban  territory.  (Herod.,  9,  88.)  Many  years  after,  the 
Cadmcia  waa  surprised,  and  held  by  a  division  of  La- 
cedxmonian  troops  until  they  were  compelled  lo  evac- 
uate the  place  by  Pelopidas  and  his  associates. — Philip 
having  defeated  the  Thebans  at  Chseronea,  placed  a 
garrison  in  their  citadel ;  but,  on  the  accession  of  Al- 
exander, they  revolted  against  that  prince,  who  storm- 
ed their  city,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground,  D  C,  335. 
(Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.,  I,  7,  seqq.—  Plu*.,  Vit.  Alex., 
5,  ||.)    Twenty  years  afterward  it  was  restored  by 
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Casaender.  whan  the  Atheniina  are  aaid  to  have  gen- 
erou»iy  contributed  their  aid  io  rebuilding  the  walla,  an 
vxdiuptu  which  ku  followed  by  other  place*.  (  I'au- 
tan.,  9,  7.— Hut.,  Polit.  Pr  creep.,  p.  814,  B.)  Sub- 
sequently we  find  that  Tbebea  waa  twice  taken  by 
Demetr.ua  Poliorcetea.  (Plul.,  Vu.  Demctr.,  c  39.) 
Dicsarchua  has  given  a  very  detailed  and  interesting 
account  of  this  great  city  about  thia  period.  (Stat., 
Gr.,  p.  14.)  At  a  later  period  Thebes  waa  greatly 
reduced  and  impoverished  by  the  rapacious  Sylla. 
(Pause*.,  0,  7.)  Slrabo  affirms,  that  in  hia  lima  it 
was  little  more  than  a  village.  (StraL.,  403.)  Thebes, 
though  nearly  deserted  towards  the  decline  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  appears  to  have  been  of  some  note  in  the 
middle  ages  (Nieel.,  Ann.,  2,  p.  60. — Leunc,  Ann., 
p.  267),  and  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  populous  towns 
of  northern  Greece.  The  natives  csll  it  Thtna.  It 
retains,  however,  according  to  Dot! well,  scarcely  any 
traces  of  its  former  magnificence.  Of  the  walla  of  the 
Cadmeia  a  few  fragments  remain,  which  are  regularly 
constructed.  These  were  probably  erected  by  the 
Athenians  when  Cassander  restored  the  town.  (T< 


vol.  1,  p  264. —  Cramer'*  Ant  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  223, 
teqq.) — III.  Phlhiolica,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Phlhiotis,  situate,  according  to  Polybius,  about 
300  stadia  from  Lanasa,  and  not  far  from  the  sea.  In 
a  military  point  of  view  its  importance  waa  great,  aa 
it  commanded  the  avenues  of  Magnesia  and  Thessaly, 
from  its  vicinity  to  Demetrius,  Phcro,  and  Pharsalue. 
Sir  W.  Cell  describes  some  ruins  between  Armtro 
and  Volo,  which  he  suspect*  to  be  those  of  this  town. 
(Inn.,  p  258  —  Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  l,p.  402.) 
— IV.  A  celebrated  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  capita) 
of  Tucbai*.  The  name  ia  corrupted  from  the  Tape  of 
the  Coptic,  which,  in  the  Mcmphilic  dialect  of  that 
language,  is  pronounced  Theba.  Pliny  in  one  place 
write*  the  name  of  Thcbea  in  the  singular :  "  Tkebe 
port  arum  centum  not  d  is  famd"  (5,  9).  The  appella- 
tion of  Dioipolis,  often  applied  to  it  by  the  Greeks, 

•  a  translation  of  Amunet,  or  "the  abode  of  Am- 
(dor,"  who  represents  the  Egyptian  Jupiter.  Another 

•  aroe  given  to  it  by  the  Greeks  waa  Hecatompylos, 
which  will  be  considered  below.  Tho  origin  of  this 
great  city  is  lost  amid  the  obscurity  of  labia.  By 
some  it  was  ascribed  to  Osiris,  by  others  to  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  Tho  probability 
is,  that  it  was  at  first  a  sacerdotal  establishment,  con- 
nected with  commercial  operations,  like  so  many  of 
the  early  cities  of  Egypt,  and  that  it  gradually  attained 
to  its  vast  dimensions  in  consequence  of  the  additions 
made  by  successive  monarch*.  The  Egyptians,  how- 
aver,  according  to  Diodorua  (1,  50),  believed  Thebes 
to  have  been  the  first  city  founded  upon  the  earth ; 
and,  in  truth,  we  have  no  account  at  the  present  day 
of  any  of  earlier  origin.  Its  most  flourishing  period 
appear*  to  have  been  prior  to  the  building  of  Memphis, 
when  Thebc*  was  the  capital  of  all  Egypt,  the  royal 
residence,  and  abode  of  the  highest  sacerdotal  college 
in  the  land.  It  must,  from  its  very  situation,  have 
been  the  middle  point  for  the  caravan  trade  to  the 
south,  and  through  it  passed,  very  probably,  all  the  pro- 
ductions and  wares  of  Asia.  Homer,  there  I  ore,  who 
describes  it  as  a  powerful  city,  containing  a  hundred 
gate*,  must  have  derived  his  information  from  the  Phoe- 
nicians engage*!  in  the  overland  trade.  It  is  idle  to 
•oppose  that  the  poet  himself  had  been  there  in  person, 
when  of  the  real  of  Egypt  he  knew  nothing  bat  the 
mere  name,  and  had  but  a  confused  idea  even  of  the 
Medi  erranean  coast.  The  poet  informs  ua  that  out 
of  each  these  100  gates,  Tbebea  could  send  forth  200 


notice  of  four  principal  temples.  1 
es,  colossal  figures  decorating  the  i 


chanota  to  oppose  an  enemy :  an  evident  exaggera- 
tion, either  originating  in  hia  own  fancy,  or  received 
from,  and  characteristic  of,  the  Phoenician  trad  era.  It 
ia  to  it*  numerous  portals  that  the  epithet  of  Heeatom- 
pylos  ("hundred-gated")  refers.  As  the  city,  how- 
aver,  contrary  to  the  usual  belief,  was 
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gale*  or  portals  moat  either  be  tbo&e  oi 
ita  numerous  palaces,  or  else,  and  what  is  more  proba- 
ble, the  openings  in  the  great  circus  or  hippodrome, 
that  waa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  Tbi*  circus 
a  space  of  2000  metres  in  length  and  1000 
with  triumphal  *iruc- 
tures  that  gloriously  announced  the  approach  to  the  an- 
cient capital  of  Egypt.  Thebes  sank  in  imnnrtanc* 
when  Lower  Egypt  began  to  be  mora  thickly  inhabited, 
and  the  new  capical  Memphis  arose.  A  second  and  a 
third  sacerdotal  college  were  established  in  the  tame 
quarter  ;  hither,  too,  trade  and  commercial  intejeours* 
of  all  kinda  directed  their  course,  and  Tbebea,  in  conse- 
quence, became  almost  a  deserted  city  comj<ar»d  with 
tt*  former  splendour.  It  still  remained,  however,  the 
chief  seat  of  the  religion  of  Egypt ;  a  circumstance 
which  enabled  it  to  retain  a  tolerable  population,  until 
the  fury  of  Cambysea,  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
hia  religious  fanaticism,  destroyed  most  of  its  priest- 
hood, and  overthrew  ita  proudest  structure*.  From 
this  period  it  rapidly  declined.  Herodotua  visited  the 
city  during  the  Persian  government  of 
speaks  of  the  temple  of  Zeua  ;  but  hia  ail 
spec  ting  the  condition  of  the  rest  of  the  cur  must  «J- 
i  way*  remain  an  enigma.  Diodorua,  who  »peak*  of 
Tbebea  aa  of  a  city  already  in  rums,  ukes  particular 
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entrances,  j 

pyramidal  gateways,  and  stones  of  astonishing  mag- 
I  nitude  which  entered  into  their  structure.  In  the  de- 
I  acriptiona  given  by  modern  travellers,  these  monu 
menta  are  still  recognised.  Browne  tells  us  that 
i  "  there  remain  four  immense  temples,  yet  not  so  mag- 
nificent nor  in  ao  good  a  state  of  preservation  a* 
j  those  of  Denderah."  Norden  remarks,  41  It  is  sur- 
prising how  well  the  gilding,  the  ultra-marine,  and  va- 
'  nous  other  colours  still  preserve  their  brilliancy." 
He  speaks  also  of  a  colonnade,  of  which  thirty-two  cjI- 
umns  are  (till  standing ;  of  platforms,  preserved  gal- 
leries, and  other  remaina  of  antiquity,  which  be  ha* 
represented  in  hi*  plates,  and  which  be  think*  the 
more  worthy  of  attention  aa  tbey  appear  to  1-e  the 
aame  that  are  mentioned  by  Padostratus  in  his  ac 
count  of  the  temple  of  Memnon.  No  description  can 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  thc.«e  wonders  of  antiquity, 
both  in  regard  to  their  incredible  number  and  ibetr  gi- 
gantic size.  Their  form,  proportions,  and  construc- 
tion are  almost  as  astonishing  as  their 
The  mind  is  lost  in  a  mass  of  colossa 
one  of  which  is  more  than  sufficient  to  absorb  its 
whole  attention.  On  the  western  aide  of  the  river 
■tood  the  famed  Memnonium  ;  here  also  arc  number- 
leas  tomba  in  the  form  of  subterraneous  excavations, 
and  containing  many  human  bodiea  in  the  state  of 
mummies,  sometime*  accompanied  with  pieces  of  pa- 
pyrus and  other  ancient  curiosities.  These  bave  been 
the  subject  of  ardent  research  ;  and  ibe  trade  of  dig- 
ging for  tombs  and  mummies  being  found  gainful,  has 
been  resorted  to  by  numerous  Arabs  belonging  io  the 
place.  With  respect  to  the  mummies,  some  are  found 
in  wooden  cases  shaped  like  the  human  body.  These 
belonged  to  persons  superior  to  the  lower  rank,  but 
differing  from  one  another  in  tho  quantity  and  qoaiitv 
of  the  linen  in  which  the  body  had  been  wrapped' 
The  mummies  of  the  poorest  classes  are  found  with- 
out any  wooden  covering,  and  wrapped  in  the  coarsest 
linen.  These  differ  from  the  former  aUo  in  being  oft- 
en accompanied  with  pieces  of  papyrus,  on  *Wa 
Bclzoni  supposes  that  an  account  of  the  lives  of  :hc 
deceased  had  been  written,  while  a  similar  account 
waa  carved  on  the  case*  of  the  more  opulent.  These 
caaea  are  generally  of  Egyptian  sycamore,  out  very 
different  from  one  another  with  respect  to  plainness  ot 
ornament.  Sometimes  there  are  one  or  two  ronei 
caaea  besides  the  outer  one.  Leaves  and  flowers  of 
acacia  are  often  found  round  the  body,  and 
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lamps  of  asphaltum  about  two  pounds  in  weight, 
rhfl  case  is  covered  with  a  cement  resembling  plas- 
ter of  Paris,  in  which  various  figures  are  cast.  The 
whole  is  painted,  generally  with  a  yellow  ground,  on 
which  are  hieroglyphics  and  figures  of  green. — But  to 
return  to  the  ruin  of  Thebes  :  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Nile,  at  Karnac  and  Luxor,  amid  a  multitude  of  tem- 
ples, there  are  no  tombs  ;  ihese  are  confined  to  the 
west  bank.  An  iron  sickle  was  lately  found  under 
one  of  the  buried  statues,  nearly  of  the  shape  of  those 
which  are  now  in  use,  though  thicker ;  it  is  supposed 
to  have  lain  there  since  the  invasion  of  Cambyaes, 
when  the  idols  were  concealed  by  the  superstitious  to 
mvc  them  from  destruction.  Belzoni  and  others  un- 
covered and  carried  away  many  specimens  of  these 
antique  remains,  such  as  sphinxes,  obelisks,  and  stat- 
ues. On  this  same  side  of  the  river,  no  palaces  or 
traces  of  ancient  human  habitations  are  met  with  ; 
whereas,  on  the  western  side,  at  Medinet  Abou,  there 
are  not  or:!y  propyiaea  and  temples  highly  valued  by 
•he  antiquarian,  but  dwelling-houses,  which  seem  to 
point  out  that  place  as  having  been  once  a  royal  resi- 
dence. (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p.  334, 
teqq. —  Wilkinson,  Topography  of  Thibet,  London, 
1835.  8vo.) 

Thkiais,  I.  the  southernmost  division  of  Egypt,  of 
wnicb  Thebes  was  the  capital.  (Vtd.  <£gyptus,  page 
3*/,  col.  I,  y  4.) — II.  The  title  of  a  poem  by  Statins. 
'Y-J  Statius  ) 

Thibr     Vid.  Thebs- 

Thkbk,  the  wife  of  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phera?. 
4he  assassinated  him.  (  Vid.  Alexander  I.,  page  109, 
eol.  2,  Y  6.) 

Thcmis,  the  goddess  of  Justice  or  Law.  This 
deity  appears  in  the  Iliad  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Olympus  (//.,  15,  87.-/6.,  20,  4);  and  in  the  Odys- 
sey (2,  68)  rho  is  named  as  presiding  over  the  assem- 
blies of  men,  but  nothing  is  said  respecting  her  rank 
or  origin.  By  Hesiod  (Thcog.,  135,  901,  teqq.),  she 
is  raid  to  be  a  Tilaness,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Heaven  and  Earth,  and  to  have  home  to  Jupiter  the 
Fates,  and  the  Seasons,  Peace,  Order,  Justice,  the 
natural  progeny  of  Law  (Qifiic),  and  all  deities  benefi- 
cial to  mankind.  In  Pindar  and  the  Homeridan 
hymns,  Themis  sits  by  Jupiter,  on  his  throne,  to  give 
him  counsel.  Themis  is  said  to  have  succeeded  her 
mother  Earth  in  the  possession  of  the  Delphic  oracle, 
and  to  have  voluntarily  resigned  it  to  her  aister  Phoebe, 
who  gave  it  as  a  natal-gift  unto  Phoebus  Apollo. — 
Weicker  ssys  that  Themis  is  merely  an  epithet  of 
Carth.  (Tni,  p.  39.)  Hermann  also  makes  Themis 
I  physical  being,  rendering  her  name  Statina  ;  while 
Bottigcr,  with  apparently  more  justice,  says,  "  She  is 
the  oldest  purely  allegorical  personification  of  a  vir- 
luc."  (Kunst-Mythol.,  2,  110  — Knghiley's  Mytholo- 
gy, p.  198.) 

Thkmiscyra,  a  city  of  Pontus,  capita)  of  a  district 
of  the  same  name.    The  town  of  Themiscyra  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  veTy  early  origin.    Scylax  men- 
lions  it  at  a  Grecian  state,  and  Herodotus  also  speaks 
of  it.    (Scylax,  p.  33. — Herod,,  4,  86.)    Both  of 
these  writers,  however,  place  it  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thermodon  ;  whereas  Ptolemy  locates  it  in  the  centre 
of  the  district  Themiscyra,  that  is,  more  inland.  This 
place  appears  to  have     e:i  r'eslroyed  in  the  course  of 
the  Mithradatic  war.    (Appian,  B.  Mithrad.,  c.  78.) 
Hence  Strabo  makes  no  mention  of  it ;  and  Mela 
merely  states,  that,  in  tho  territory  around  the  Ther- 
modon, there  ou'e  stood  an  ancient  city  named  The- 
miscyra  (1,19).    \\  is  rather  surprising  that  many  of 
the  ancient  writers,  and  among  them  even  iEschylus, 
never  use  the  name  Themiscyra  as  that  of  a  city,  but 
always  as  designating  a  plain.    (£sth.,  Prom.  V., 
"49.  —Compare  Stevk.  Byt.,  t.  v.  XdSiata. — Apol- 
2,  5. — Apoll.  Rhod  .,  2,  370.)    Diodorus,  how- 
•«r,  niakr-s  the  founder  of  the  Amazonian  nation  to 


have  built  this  city  on  the  Thermodon  (2, 44)  In  tb* 
plains  of  Themiscyra  the  Amazons  were  said  lo  have 
founded  a  powerful  kingdom.  Here  they  wert*  con- 
quered by  Hercules,  arid  many  slam.  The  followers 
of  Hercules,  on  retiring  from  their  country,  took  with 
them  on  board  their  vessels  as  many  Amazons  as  they 
could  find  alive ;  these,  however,  when  at  sea,  rose 
upon  the  Greeks,  as  is  said,  slew  them  to  a  man,  and, 
being  ignorant  themselves  of  navigation,  were  carried 
by  the  winds  and  tho  waves  to  Crcmni  on  the  Palua 
Msolis,  and  their  name  still  lingered  in  fable  for  many 
ages,  in  connexion  with  the  regions  of  Caucasus. 
(Herod.,  4,  110. — Mannert,  Geogr.,  toI.  6,  pt.  2,  p 
443.) 

ThkmIson,  a  celebrated  physician,  bom  at  Laodi 
cea,  and  the  pupil  of  Asclepiades.  He  established 
himself  at  Rome  about  90  B.C.  Thcmison  wished  to 
find  a  middle  course  between  the  empiric  system  and 
dogmatism.  This  middle  course,  or  method,  he  be- 
lieved be  had  discovered  in  the  theory  of  his  master. 
He  became,  therefore,  the  founder  of  the  school  of 
Methodists,  which  introduced  a  greater  degree  of  pre- 
cision into  the  system  of  Asclepiades.  Thcmison 
taught  that  there  exists  not  only  in  the  vessels,  but, 
generally  speaking,  in  all  parts  of  the  human  frame,  a 
disproportion  which  is  the  source  of  all  maladies. — He 
was  the  first  practitioner,  also,  that  made  use  of  leech- 
es, which  he  applied  lo  the  temples  in  disorders  of  the 
head.  (Schbll,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  5,  p.  338.— Spren- 
gel.  Hut.  de  la  Med.,  vol.  2,  p.  20,  teqq.) 

Themistius,  a  celebrated  orator  and  philosopher  in 
the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Paphlagonia,  but  passed  the  greater  part  of  his 
days  at  Constantinople,  where  he  enjoyed  the  highest 
favour  with  the  Emperor  Constantius,  who  elevated 
him  to  the  rank  of  senator.  He  stood  high  also  in  the 
estimation  of  Julian,  who  made  him  prefect  of  Con- 
stantinople and  kept  up  an  epistolary  correspondence 
arid)  him.  He  was  highly  regarded,  too,  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  this  prince  down  to  Theodosius  the  Great, 
who  confided  to  Themistius,  although  the  latter  was  ■ 
pagan,  tho  education  of  his  son  Arcadius.  He  was 
employed,  also,  in  various  public  matters,  and  on  sev- 
eral  embassies.  Themistius  was  the  master  of  Liba- 
niua  and  St.  Augustin,  and,  what  was  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  his  day,  presented  a  model  of  religious  toler- 
ation and  forbearance :  hence  we  find  an  intimate 
friendship  subsisting  between  him  and  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus,  and  the  latter  styling  him  "  the  king  of  el- 
oquence" (BaatXeve  Xdyuv).  Themistius  resided  for 
some  time  also  at  Rome,  and,  both  in  thia  city  as  well 
as  in  Constantinople,  he  lectured  on  the  systems  of 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Ariatotle,  but  more  particularly 
the  latter.  He  received  no  fees  from  his  auditors  ;  on 
the  contrary,  though  not  rich  himself,  he  was  liberal  in 
ministering  to  the  necessities  of  his  less  wealthy  fol- 
lowers. The  public  discourses  which  remain  lo  us  o( 
this  orator,  as  well  as  his  philosophical  works,  justify 
tho  high  opinion  which  his  contemporaries  entertained 
of  him.  His  style,  formed  by  an  attentive  peru»at  of 
Plato,  is  marked  bv  great  perspicuity,  elegance,  and 
sweetness ;  nor  is  it,  at  the  same  time,  at  all  wanting 
in  strength  and  energy.  Although  the  greater  part  of 
his  discourses  have  for  their  subject  the  praises  li  em 
perors,  and  although  this  kind  of  writing  is  in  itself 
both  arid  and  devoid  of  interest,  yet  Themistius  baa 
succeeded  in  attracting  the  attention  of  hi*  renders  by 
the  numerous  allusions  which  he  makes  both  to  the 
mythology  and  ihe  history  of  the  Greeks,  and  by  the 
instructive  examplea  which  he  draws  from  the  worka 
of  the  ancient  philosophers. — A  memorable  instance 
of  the  liberal  spirit  of  Themistius  is  related  by  eccle- 
siastical historians.  The  Emperor  Valena,  who  fa- 
voured the  Arian  party,  inflicted  many  hardships  and 
sufferings  upon  the  Trinitarians,  and  daily  threatened 
ihem  with  still  greaif  •everiliea.    Themistius,  tc 
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exceedingly  displeasing, 
addressed  the  emperor  upon  the  subject  in  an  elo- 
quent speech,  in  which  he  represented  the  diversity  of 
opinions  among  the  Christians  as  inconsiderable  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  pagan  philosophers,  and  plead- 
ed that  this  diversity  could  not  be  displeasing  to  God, 
since  it  did  not  prevent  men  from  worshipping  him 
with  true  piety.  By  these  and  other  arguments  The- 
mislius  prevailed  upon  the  emperor  to  treat  the  Trin- 
itarians with  greater  lenity. — Themisliua  illustrated 
several  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  particularly  the  Ana- 
lytics, the  Physics,  and  the  Book  on  the  Soul  —Of 
his  discourses  Pbotius  enumerates  thirty-six  :  wc  have 
only,  at  the  present  day,  thirty-three,  and  one  other,  the 
thirty-third,  in  a  I^at in  translation.  An  edition  of  the 
entire  remains  of  Themisliua  appeared  from  the  Al- 
iiae  press  in  1534,  fol.  Of  the  orations,  the  beat  edi- 
tion uaed  to  be  that  of  Petavius  (Pctau),  Pans,  1684, 
toL  ;  but  now,  for  the  text  of  Tncmistius,  the  best 
edition  is  that  of  D.ndorf,  Cnobloek,  1832,  8vo 

Thknist6c!.k«,  a  celebrated  Athenian  statesman 
and  loader.  II is  father  Neoclea  was  a  man  of  high 
oirth  after  the  Athenian  standard,  but  his  mother  was 
not  a  citizen,  and,  according  to  most  accounts,  not 
even  a  Greek.  His  patrimony  seems  to  have  been 
ample  for  a  man  of  less  aspiring  temper.  The  anec- 
dotes related  of  hia  youthful  wilfulness  and  wayward- 
ness ;  of  hia  earnest  application  to  the  pursuit  of  use- 
ful knowledge  ;  of  bis  neglect  of  the  elegant  arts,  whirb 
already  formed  part  of  the  Athenian  education  ;  of  his 
profusion  and  his  avarice  ;  of  the  sleepless  nights  in 
which  he  meditated  on  the  trophies  of  Miltiades,  all 
point,  with  more  or  less  of  particular  truth,  the  same 
way  ;  to  a  soul  early  bent  on  great  objects,  and  form- 
ed to  pursue  them  with  steady  resolution,  incapable 
of  being  diverted  bv  trifles,  embarrassed  by  acruples, 
»r  deterred  by  difficulties.  Tho  end  he  aimed  at 
was  not  ineroly  tho  good  of  his  country,  still  less 
was  it  any  petty  mark  of  selfish  cupidity.  Tho  pur- 
pose  of  his  life  was  to  make  Athens  great  and  pow- 
erful, thst  he  himself  might  move  and  command  in  a 
large  sphere.  The  genius  with  which  nature  had  en- 
dowed him  warranted  this  noblo  ambition,  and  it  was 
marvellously  suited  to  the  critical  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed  by  fortune.  The  peculiar  faculty 
of  his  mind,  which  Thucydides  contemplated  with  ad- 
miration, was  the  quickness  with  which  it  seized  every 
object  that  came  in  its  way,  perceived  the  course  of 
action  required  by  new  situations  and  sudden  junc- 
tures, and  penetrated  into  remote  consequences. 
Such  were  the  abilities  which,  at  the  period  whtn  he 
came  forward,  were  most  needed  for  the  service  of 
Athens.  At  tho  lime  when  Themistocles  was  be- 
ginning to  rise  into  credit  with  his  fellow-citizens,  an- 
other man  of  very  different  character  already  possessed 
their  respect  end  confidence  .This  was  Ariatides,  son 
of  Lysimachus.  ( Vid.  Aristides,)  Like  Themisto- 
cles, he  too  had  the  welfare  of  Athons  at  heart,  but 
•imply  and  singly,  not  aa  an  instrument,  but  as  an 
end.  On  this  he  kept  his  eye,  without  looking  to  any 
mark  beyond  it,  or  stooping  to  any  private  advantage 
that  lay  on  his  road.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  man 
of  such  a  mould  should  have  come  into  frequent  con- 
flict with  a  statesman  like  Themistocles,  though  their 
immediate  object  was  the  same,  and  though  thero  was 
no  great  discordance  between  their  general  view*  of 
the  public  interest.  When  Aristides,  without  having 
incurred  accusation  or  reproach,  without  being  sus- 
pected of  any  ambitious  designs,  was  serf  by  the  os- 
tracism  into  honourable  banishment,  because  he  had 
no  equal  in  the  highest  virtue,  his  removal  left  The- 
mistocles in  almost  undivided  possession  of  tho  popu- 
lar favour.  His  thoughts  had  long  been  turned  to- 
wards the  struggle  that  was  now  approaching.  He 
had  seen  that  Athens  could  not  remain  stationary  ;  that 
■be  must  either  cease  to  exist  as  an  independent  state, 
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or  else  must  take  up  a  new  position,  and  rise  to  a  i 
rank  in  Greece  :  and  this  it  was  evident  she  could  only 
do  by  cultivating  the  capacity  abe  had  received  from 
nature,  and  of  becoming  a  great  maritime  power. 
Early  in  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second 
Persian  invasion,  he  had  dexterously  prevailed  on  the 
people  to  appropriate  the  profits  of  the  silver-mines  at 
Launum  (which  they  had  hitherto  shared  among  them- 
selves) to  the  enlargement  of  their  navy.  Yet  it  was 
not  by  holding  out  the  danger  of  a  new  Persian  inva- 
sion that  he  gained  their  convent,  but  by  appealing  to 
their  hatred  and  jealousy  of  jEgina,  which  was  stiJ!  it 
war  with  them,  and  was  mistress  of  the  sea.  To  be 
able  to  cope  with  this  formidable  rival,  they  built  i 


gallevs,  i 

force  to  two  hundred  ships ;  and  it  waa  probably  at 
the  same  time  that  they  were  persuaded  to  pass  a'de- 
cree,  which  directed  twenty  triremes  to  bo  built  tverv 
year.  (Bbckh,  Staatthaushatt.  ier  Ath.,  2,  c  19  ) 
While  the  storm  of  the  Persian  invasion  was  slowly 
approaching,  Themistocles  was  busied  in  allaying  am 
mosity  and  silencing  disputes  among  the  Grecian  cit- 
ies ;  and  when,  not  long  after  this,  the  Athenians, 
alarmed  for  their  safety,  bad  sent  to  Delphi  for  adrice, 
he  is  supposed,  on  very  good  grounds,  lo  bare  influ- 
enced the  well-known  answer  of  the  oracle,  "that  Jove 
had  granted  the  prayer  of  his  daughter  Minerva,  and 
that,  when  all  beside  was  lost,  a  wooden  wall  should 
still  shelter  the  citizens  of  Athens  "  Tins  wooden  wall, 
which  was  to  afford  the  only  refuge  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  seemed  best  explained  by  the  fleet,  which, 
since  it  had  been  increased  according  to  the  advice  of 
Themistocles,  might  well  be  deemed  the  surest  bul- 
wark of  Athens.  The  elder  citizens,  however,  thooght 
it  incredible  that  Minerva  should  abandon  her  ancient 
citadel,  and  resign  her  charge  to  the  rival  deity,  with 
whom  she  had  anciently  contended  for  the  posvenioa 
of  Attica.  To  them  it  seemed  clear  that  the  oraekt 
must  have  spoken  of  the  hedge  of  thorns,  which  one* 
fenced  in  the  rock  of  Pallas,  and  that  this,  ii  repaired 
and  strengthened  with  the  same  materials,  would  be 
an  impregnable  barrier  against  all  assaults.  The  ex- 
istence of  Athens  hung  on  the  issue  of  these  de/ib*ra- 
tions.  The  people,  in  their  uncertainty,  looked  to  The- 
mistocles for  advice.  Hia  keen  eye  had  probably 
caught  a  prophetic  glimpse  of  the  events  that  were  to 
hallow  the  shores  of  Salarnis  ;  and  he  now  reminded 
his  hearers  that  a  Grecian  oracle  would  not  have  called 
(he  island  the  dwine  (this  term  had  been  used  in  the 
response  just  alluded  to)  if  it  was  to  be  afflicted  with 
the  triumph  of  the  barbarians,  and  was  not  rather  to 
be  the  scene  of  their  destruction.  He  therefore  ex- 
horted them,  if  all  other  safeguards  should  fail  them, 
to  commit  their  safety  and  their  hopes  of  victory  to 
their  newly-strengthened  navy.  This  counsel  prevail- 
ed— When  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Athens  *aa 
brought  to  the  Greeks  assembled  with  their  vessels  at 
Salarnis,  and,  amid  the  consternation  that  ensued,  it 
was  resolved  in  council  to  retire  from  Saiamia  ana 
give  battle  near  the  shore  of  the  Isthmus,  it  was  owing 
to  the  bold  deportment  of  Themialoclea  alone  that  the 
allies  were  induced  to  change  their  determination  and 
give  battle  in  the  straits.  According  to  the  account* 
that  have  been  given  of  this  transaction,  as  Themisto- 
cles waa  returning  to  his  ship  from  the  council  m 
which  it  had  been  resolved  to  sail  away  from  Saiamia, 
he  was  met  by  Mnesiphitus,  an  Athenian  officer,  who, 
on  hearing  the  issue  of  the  conference,  exclaimed  that 
Greece  was  lost  if  euch  a  counsel  were  adopted-;  fot 
the  allies,  if  now  allowed  to  retreat,  could  no  longer 
be  kept  together,  but  would  be  scattered  to  their  sev- 
eral cities.  This  suggestion  falling  in  with  the  opin- 
ion of  Themistocles,  induced  him  to  return  to  the  Spar- 
tan Eurybiades  who  commanded  in  chief,  and  pressing 
on  him,  with  many  additions,  the  arguments  of  Mne 
iilua,  he  persuaded  him  to  reconvene  the  courier1 
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Tkemistoclcs  now  urged  the  commanders  to  remain, 
both  on  account  of  the  advantage  which  the  narrow 
straits  of  Salamis  gave  to  the  Greeks,  inferior  as  well 
■n  the  speed  as  in  the  number  of  their  ships,  and  also 
because,  by  so  doing,  they  would  preserve  Megara, 
Salamis,  and  iEgina,  with  the  Athenian  women  and 
children  deposited  in  the  latter  places.    When  he 
foend  them  still  obstinate,  he  declared  that  the  Athe- 
nians, if  their  feelings  and  interests,  after  all  they  had 
done,  were  so  little  regarded,  would  abandon  the  arma- 
ment, and,  taking  on  board  their  families,  would  seek 
a  settlement  elsewhere.    This  threat  prevailed,  and  it 
was  agreed  to  remain  ;  but  at  the  approach  of  the  en- 
emy the  Peloponnesians  again  were  eager  to  depart  and 
provide  for  the  defence  of  their  own  terriiories ;  on 
which  Themisloclcs,  to  prevent  the  mischiefs  he  fore- 
saw, and  partly,  also,  with  the  double  policy  which 
marked  his  character,  to  secure  to  himself,  in  case  of 
defeat,  an  interest  with  the  conquerors,  Bent  private 
information  to  the  Persian  admiral  of  the  flight  which 
was  meditated  by  the  Greeks,  and  advised  him  to 
guard  against  it  by  occupying  both  ends  of  the  strait 
between  Salamis  and  the  main-land.    After  the  glori- 
ous day  of  Salamis,  when  the  remnant  of  the  Persian 
fleet  had  been  pursued  as  far  as  the  island  of  Andros, 
Themisloclcs  proposed  to  continue  the  chase,  and  then 
to  sail  to  the  Hellespont  and  break  down  the  bridge. 
Eurybiades  opposed  him,  on  the  ground  that  there  was 
danger  lest  the  Persians,  being  rendered  desperste, 
might  yet  be  successful ;  and  the  Peloponnesians  gen- 
erally agreeing  with  Eurybiades,  the  proposal  was  re- 
jected.   On  this,  Themistoclcs  persuaded  the  Atheni- 
ans, who  had  been  most  eager  for  pursuit,  to  acqui- 
esce ;  while,  if  we  believe  in  the  motives  commonly 
ascribed  to  him,  he  took  advantage  of  the  incident  to 
secure  for  himself,  in  case  of  banishment,  a  refuge  in 
Persia,  by  sending  a  secret  messenger  to  Xerxes,  to 
inform  him  of  the  plan  which  had  been  proposed,  and 
say  that  Themistocles,  through  friendship  to  him,  had 
procured  its  rejection.    This  view  of  the  case,  howev- 
er, can  hardly  be  the  correct  one.    It  may  be  easily 
conceived  that  a  man  like  Themistocles  loved  the  arts 
in  which  he  excelled  for  their  own  sake,  and  might  ex- 
ercise the  faculties  with  which  he  was  pre-eminently 
gifted  upon  very  slight  occasions.    In  devising  a  plan, 
conducting  an  intrigue,  surmounting  a  difficulty,  in 
leading  men  to  his  ends  without  their  knowledgo  and 
against  their  will,  he  might  find  a  delight  which  might 
often  bo  in  itself  a  sufficient  motive  of  action.  We 
should  be  led,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  this  was  the 
inducement  which  caused  him  to  send  this  other  secret 
message  to  Xerxes.    For  that,  in  the  very  moment  of 
victory,  when  ho  had  just  risen  to  the  highest  degree 
of  reputation  and  influence  among  his  countrymen,  he 
should  have  foreseen  the  changes  which  fortune  had  in 
■tore  for  him,  and  have  conceived  the  thought  of  pro- 
viding a  place  of  refuge  among  the  barbarians,  to  which 
he  might  fly  if  he  should  be  driven  out  of  Greece,  is  a 
conjecture  that  might  very  naturally  be  formed  after 
the  event,  but  would  scarcely  have  been  thought  prob- 
able before  it. — All  Greece  now  resounded  with  the 
fame  of  Themistoclcs.    The  deliverance  just  effected 
was  universally  ascribed,  next  toj  the  favour  of  the 
gods,  to  his  foresight  and  presence  of  mind ;  and  when 
the  Grecian  commanders  met  in  the  temple  of  Neptune 
on  tbo  Isthmus,  to  award  the  palm  of  individual  merit, 
no  one  was  generous  enough  to  resign  the  first  place 
t*  another,  but  most  wcro  just  enough  to  award  the 
•e.ond  to  Themistocles     Still  higher  honours,  how- 
eror.  awaited  him  from  Sparta,  a  severe  judge  of  Athc- 
.n'an  merit.    He  went  thither,  according  to  Plutarch, 
Invited  ;  wishing,  Horodotus  says,  to  be  honoured. 
'he  Spartans  gave  him  a  chaplct  of  olive  leaves  :  it 
the  reward  they  had  bestowed  on  their  own  admi- 
Ejrybiades.    They  added  a  chariot,  the  best  the 
' ;  and.  to  distinguish  him  above  ail  other 


foreignera  that  had  ever  entered  Sparta,  they  sent  toe 
three  hundred  knights  to  escort  him  as  far  as  the  bor- 
ders of  Tegea  on  his  return.  He  himself  subsequently 
dedicated  a  temple  to  Diana,  as  the  goddess  of  good 
counsel. — Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Plataea,  cue 
Athenian  people  had  begun  to  bring  back  their  fami- 
lies, and  to  rebuild  their  city  and  ramparts.  But  the 
jealousy  excited  in  the  Peloponnesians  by  the  powei 
and  spirit  which  Athens  had  displayed  was  far  atrongci 
than  their  gratitude  for  what  it  had  done  and  suffered 
in  the  common  cause.  An  embassy  arrived  from  Pe- 
loponnesus to  urge  the  Athenians  not  to  go  on  with 
their  fortifications,  but  rather,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  to 
demolish  the  walls  of  all  other  cities  out  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, that  the  enemy,  if  he  again  returned,  might  have 
no  strong  place  to  fix  his  headquarters  in,  as  recently 
in  Thebes.  If  this  demand  had  been  complied  with, 
Athens  would  have  become  entirely  subject  to  Lace- 
daemon.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  dangerous  to  refuse, 
since  from  the  past  conduct  of  Lacedasmon  there  waa 
little  ground  to  expect  that  gratitude  would  prevent  it 
from  any  action  prompted  by  jealousy  or  ambition ; 
while  it  was  vain  to  hope,  that  the  military  force  of 
Athens,  weakened  by  the  number  of  citizens  absent 
with  the  fleet,  would  be  able  to  maintain  itself  without 
the  aid  of  walls  against  the  united  strength  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. In  this  difficulty  Themistocles  advised 
them  immediately  to  send  away  the  Lacedaemonian 
ambassadors,  to  raise  up  the  walls  with  the  utmost 
possible  celerity,  men,  women,  and  children  joining  in 
the  work,  and,  choosing  himself  and  some  others  as- 
ambassadors  to  Sparta,  to  send  him  thither  at  once,  but 
to  detain  his  colleagues  until  the  walls  had  attained  a 
sufficient  height  for  defence.  He  was  accordingly 
sent  to  Laceosemon,  where  he  put  off  his  audierce 
from  day  to  day,  excusing  himself  by  saying  that  he 
waited  for  his  colleagues,  who  were  daily  expected,  and 
wondered  that  they  were  not  come.  But  when  re- 
ports arrived  that  the  walls  were  gaining  height,  he 
hade  the  magistrates  not  to  trust  to  rumour,  but  to  send 
some  competent  persons  to  examine  for  themselves. 
They  sent  accordingly,  and,  at  the  same  time,  Themis- 
tocles secretly  directed  the  Athenians  to  detain  the 
Lacedemonian  commissioners,  but  with  the  least  pos- 
sible show  of  compulsion,  till  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues should  return.  The  latter  were  now  arrived, 
and  brought  newa  that  the  walls  had  gained  the  height 
required  :  and  Themistocles  declared  to  the  Lacede- 
monians that  Athens  was  already  sufficiently  fortified, 
and  that  henceforth,  if  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their 
allies  had  anything  to  do,  they  must  do  it  as  to  persons 
able  to  judge  both  of  the  common  interest  and  their  own. 
The  Spartans  were  secretly  mortified  at  their  failure, 
and  probably  not  the  less  so  from  the  consciousness 
that  the  attempt  had  been  an  unhandsome  one ;  bo 
their  discontent  did  not  break  out  openly,  and  tho  am 
bassadors  on  each  part  went  home  unquestioned  — Nr 
Greek  had  yet  rendered  services  such  as  those  of  The 
mistocles  to  the  common  cause ;  no  Athenian  excep 
Solon  had  conferred  equal  benefits  upon  Athens. 
Themistocles  was  not  unconscious  of  his  own  merit, 
nor  careful  to  suppress  his  sense  of  it.  He  was 
thought  to  indicate  it  too  plainly  when  he  dedicated 
his  temple  above  mentioned  to  Diana,  and  the  offence 
was  aggravated  if  he  himself  placed  his  statue  there, 
where  it  was  still  seen  in  the  days  of  Plutarch,  who 
pronounces  the  form  no  less  heroic  than  the  soul  of  the 
man.  In  the  same  spirit  are  several  stories  related  b* 
Plutarch,  of  tho  indiscretion  with  which  he  sometimes 
alluded  to  the  magnitude  of  the  debt  which  his  coun- 
trymen owed  him.  He  would  seem,  indeed,  not  to 
have  discovered,  till  it  was  too  late,  that  there  are  obli- 
gations which  neither  princes  nor  nations  can  endure, 
and  which  are  forfeited  if  they  are  not  discharged 
After  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  while  the  letrors  o 
the  invasion  were  still  fresh,  his  influence  at  Athe 
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wii  predominant,  end  hit  power  consequ*  ntly  grttt  ]  ostracism  winch  ho  had  himself  before  directed  again* 
wherever  the  ascendancy  of  Albena  was  acknowledg- 
ed :  and  be  did  not  always  scruple  to  convert  the  glory 
with  which  ho  ought  to  have  been  satisfied  into  a 


An* tides     He  took  op  bis  abode  at  Argos,  which  be 
had  served  in  his  prosperity,  and  which  welcomed,  ii 
not  the  saviour  of  Greece,  at  least  the  enemy  of  Spar- 
source  of  petty  profit.    Immediately  after  the  retreat  ■  la.    Here  he  waa  sull  residing,  though  be  occasionally 


«f  Xsrxes,  he  exacted  contributions  from  the  islanders 
who  bsd  aided  with  the  barbarians,  as  the  price  of  di- 
verting from  them  the  resentment  of  the  Greeks.  An- 
other opportunity  for  enriching  himself  be  found  in  the 
factions  by  which  many  of  the  maritime  slates  were 
divided.  Almost  everywhere  there  waa  a  party  or  in- 
dividuals who  needed  the  aid  of  his  authority,  and  were 
willing  to  purchase  his  mediation.  Themistocles,  in 
abort,  accumulated  extraordinary  wealth  on  a  lesa  than 
moderate  fortune.  When  his  troubles  had  commen- 
ced, a  great  pari  of  lua  property  was  secretly  conveyed 
into  Asia  by  bis  friends ;  but  that  part  which  was  dia- 
tovered  and  confiscated  is  estimated  by  Tbeopompua 
at  a  hundred  talents,  by  Thcophrastus  at  eighty ; 
•hough,  before  lie  engaged  in  public  affairs,  all  he  pos- 
sessed did  not  amount  to  so  much  as  three  talents. 
{Plul.,  Vtt.  Tktmiti ,  c.  25.) — But  if  be  made  some 
enemies  by  his  selfishness,  he  provoked  others,  whose 
resentment  proved  more  formidable,  by  his  firm  and 
enlightened  patriotism.  Sparta  never  forgave  turn  the 
shame  he  brought  upon  her  by  thwarting  ber  insidious 

attempt  to  suppress  the  independence  of  her  rival,  and  public  mind  at  Athens,  and  officers  were  sent  with  thai 


visited  other  cities  of  the  Peloponnesus,  when  Pause- 
nias  was  convicted  of  hia  treason,  in  searching  for 
farther  trace*  of  his  plot,  the  epbori  found  some  piru 
of  a  correspondence  between  him  and  Tbemisioclea, 
which  appeared  to  afford  sufficient  gTound  for  charing 
the  Athenian  with  haviog  shared  his  friend's  crime 
They  immediately  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  ac- 
cuse him,  and  to  insist  tbat  be  should  be  punished  in 
like  manner  with  the  partner  of  his  guilt.  We  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  any  more  solid 
foundation  for  the  charge  than  what  Plutarch  relates ; 
that  Pausanias,  when  he  saw  Themistoclcs  banished, 
believing  tbat  be  would  embrace  any  opportunity  of 
avenging  himself  on  hia  ungrateful  country,  opened  his 
project  to  him  in  a  letter.  Themistoclcs  thought  it 
the  scheme  of  a  madman,  but  one  which  he  was  not 
bound,  and  had  no  inducement,  to  reveal.  He  tru) 
have  written,  though  hia  prudence  renders  it  improba- 
ble, something  that  implied  bts  knowledge  of  the  se- 
cret. But  his  cause  was  never  submitted  to  an  impar- 
tial tribunal :  his  enemies  were  u  posaesaioo  of  the 


he  farther  exasperated  her  animosity  by  delecting  and 
[  another  stroke  of  her  artful  policy.  The  Spar- 
osed  to  punish  tbe  states  which  had  aided  the 
barbarians,  or  bad  abandoned  the  cause  of  Greece,  by 
depriving  them  of  the  right  of  being  represented  in  the 
Amphiclyomc  congress.  By  this  measure,  Argos. 
Thebes,  and  tbe  northern  states,  which  had  hitherto 
composed  the  majority  in  that  assembly,  would  have 
been  excluded  from  it.  and  the  effect  would  probably 
have  been  that  Spartan  influence  would  have  prepon- 
derated there.  Themistocles  frustrated  ihta  attempt 
by  throwing  the  weight  of  Athens  into  the  opposite 
scale,  and  by  pointing  out  the  danger  or  reducing  ihe 
aouocil  to  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three 
of  its  most  powerful  members.  The  enmity  which  he 
thus  drew  upon  himself  would  have  been  lesa  honour- 
able to  him,  if  there  bad  been  any  ground  for  a  atory, 
which  apparently  was  never  heard  of  till  it  became 
current  among  some  late  collectors  of  aoocdotes. 
from  whom  Plutarch  received  it :  it  has  been  popular 
because  it  seemed  to  illustrate  the  contrast  between 
the  characters  of  Themistoclcs  and  Aristides,  and  to 
display  the  magnanimity  of  the  Athenians.  Tbcinis- 
tocles  is  made  to  tell  the  Athenians  that  he  has  some- 
thing to  propose  which  will  be  highly  beneficial  to  the 
commonwealth,  but  which  must  not  be  divulged  The 
people  depute  Aristides  to  hear  the  secret,  and  to  judge 
of  the  merit  of  the  proposal.  Themistoclcs  discloses 
a  plan  for  firing  the  allied  fleet  at  Pagasa?,  or,  accord- 
ing to  another  form  of  the  atory  adopted  by  Cicero 
{Off,  3,  11),  the  l,aced«monian  fleet  at  Gythium. 
Upon  this,  Aristides  reports  to  the  assembled  people 
that  nothing  could  be  more  advantageous  to  Athens 
than  the  counsel  of  Themistoclcs,  but  nothing  more 
dishonourable  and  unjust.  The  generous  people  re- 
ject the  proffered  advantage,  without  even  being 
tempted  lo  inquire  in  what  it  consisted. — Themisto- 
clcs was  gradually  supplanted  in  public  favour  bv  men 
worthy  indeed  to  be  his  rivals,  but  who  owed  their 
victory  less  to  their  own  merit  than  to  ihe  towering 
pre-eminence  of  his  deserts.  He  himself,  aa  we  have 
observed,  seconded  them  by  his  indiscretior.  in  their 
Yours  to  persuade  the  people  that  he  had  risen 
too  high  above  the  common  level  to  remain  a  harmless 
citizen  in  a  free  slate  :  that  his  waa  a  case  which  call- 
ed for  tbe  extraordinary  remedy  prescribed  by  the  laws 
against  the  power  and  greatness  of  an  individual  which 


Spartans,  who  tendered  ibeir  assistance,  to  arrest  hit 
and  bring  him  to  Athens,  where,  in  the  prevailing  dis- 
position of  the  people,  almost  inevitable  death  awaited 
him.  Tbia  be  foresaw,  and  determined  to  avoid.  Ia 
the  Peloponnesus  be  could  no  longer  hope  to  find  a  safe 
refuge.  He  sought  it  first  in  Corcyra,  which  was  in- 
debted to  him  for  bis  friendly  mediation  in  a  dispute 
with  Corinth  about  tbe  Leucadian  peninsula,  and  had, 
by  hia  means,  obtained  the  object  it  contended  fox. 
The  Corcyreans,  however  willing,  were  unable  to  ahei- 
ter  him  from  tbe  united  power  of  Athena  and  Sparta* 
and  he  crossed  over  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Epirua. 
The  Molossians,  the  most  powerful  people  of  this  coun- 
try, were  now  ruled  by  a  king  named  Admelus,  whom 
Themistocles,  in  the  day  of  his  power,  had  thwarted  to 
a  auit  which  he  had  occasion  to  make  to  the  Atheni- 
ans, snd  bad  added  insult  to  disappointment.  The- 
mistocles adopted  the  desperate  resolution  of  throwing 
himself  upon  the  mercy  of  this  his  personal  enemy. 
The  king  was  fortunately  absent  from  home  when  vho 
stranger  arrived  at  his  gate,  and  his  queen  Phthia,  in 
whom  no  vindictive  feelings  stifled  her  womanly  com- 
passion, receive^  „.m  with  kindness,  and  instructed 
him  in  th*  .««  effectual  manner  of  disarming  her  bus- 
band '>  resentment  and  securing  'its  protection.  When 
Admetus  returned,  he  found  ihemistocle*  seated  at 
bis  hearth,  holding  the  yout.g  prince  whom  Phthia  bad 
placed  in  hia  hands.  This  among  the  Molossians  waa 
the  most  solemn  form  of  supplication,  more  powerful 
than  the  olive-branch  among  the  Greeks.  Tbe  king 
waa  touched  ;  he  raised  the  suppliant  with  an  assu- 
rance of  protection,  which  he  fulfilled,  when  the  Athe- 
nian and  Lacedemonian  commissioners  dogged  their 
prey  to  his  mansion,  by  refusing  to  surrender  his  guesL 
rhemistocles.  however,  woul<>  seem  not  to  have  in- 
tended to  fix  his  atyMle  among  tbe  Molossians,  arid  be 
had  probably  very  early  conceived  the  design  li  seek- 
ing hia  fortune  at  the  court  of  Persia.  He  is  said  to 
have  consulted  the  oracle  at  Dodona,  perhaps  less  for 
a  direction  than  for  a  pretext :  the  answer  seemed  to 
point  to  the  great  king  ;  and  Admetus,  practising  the 
hospitality  of  tbe  heroic  ages,  supplied  his  guest  with 
the  means  of  crossing  over  to  the  coast  of  the  ^£geaa- 
At  tbe  Macedonian  port  of  Pydna  he  found  a  mer- 
chant-ship bound  for  Ionia,  and,  after  a  narrow  escape 
from  'he  Athenian  fleet,  which  was  then  besneing 
Naxos,  and  to  the  coast  of  which  island  he  had  been 
threatened  to  overlay  ihe  young  democracy.  He  was  ■  carried  by  a  storm,  Themistocles  was  safely  landed  ic 
'  to  temporary  exile  bv  the  same  process  of  \  the  harbour  of  Ephesus.  It  was  by  letter  tbat  he  6r»« 
1316 
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made  himself  ^nown  to  Artaxerxes,  who  was  then  on 
the  Persian  throne.    In  his  communication  he  ac- 
knowledged the  evil  he  had  inflicted  on  the  royal  house 
in  tne  defence  of  bis  country,  but  claimed  the  merit  of 
baring  sent  the  timely  warning  by  which  Xerxes  was 
enabled  to  effect  his  retreat  from  Salamis  in  safety, 
and  of  having  diverted  ihe  Greeks  from  the  design  of 
intercepting  hira.    He  ventured  to  add,  that  his  perse- 
cution and  exile  were  owing  to  his  zeal  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  King  of  Persia,  and  that  he  had  the  power 
of  proving  his  attachment  by  still  greater  services  ;  but 
be  desired  that  a  year  might  be  allowed  him  to  acquire 
the  means  of  disclosing  his  plans  in  person.    His  re- 
quest was  granted,  and  ho  assiduously  applied  himself 
to  study  the  language  and  manners  ol  the  country,  with 
which  he  became  sufficiently  familiar  to  conciliate  the 
favour  of  Artaxerxes  by  bis  conversation  and  address, 
ro  less  than  by  the  promises  which  he  held  out,  and 
the  prudence  of  which  he  gave  proofs.    If  we  may  be- 
lieve Plutarch,  he  even  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
Persian  courtiers  by  the  superior  success  with  which 
he  cultivated  their  arts:  he  was  continually  by  the 
king's  side  at  the  chase  and  in  the  palace,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  presence  of  the  king's  mother,  who  hon- 
oured him  with  especial  marks  of  condescension.  He 
was  at  length  sent  down  to  the  maritime  provinces, 
perhaps  to  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  striking  the  blow, 
by  which  he  was  to  raise  the  power  of  Persia  upon  the 
ruin  of  his  country.    In  the  mean  time,  a  pension  was 
conferred  upon  him  in  the  Oriental  form  ;  three  flour- 
ishing towns  were  assigned  to  him  for  his  maintenance, 
of  which  Magnesia  was  to  supply  him  with  bread,  Myua 
with  viands,  and  Lampsacua  with  the  growth  of  her 
celebrated  vineyards.    He  fixed  his  residence  at  Mag- 
nesia, in  the  vale  of  the  Meander,  whore  the  royal 
grant  invested  him  with  a  kind  of  princely  rank. 
There  death  overlook  him,  hastened,  as  it  was  corn- 
jionly  supposed,  by  bis  consciousness  of  being  unable 
.o  perform  the  promises  which  he  had  made  to  the 
•ting.    Thncydiues,  however,  evidently  did  not  believe 
the  Btory  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  by  poison. 
That  fear  of  disappointing  the  Persian  king  should 
have  urged  him  to  such  an  act  is  indeed  scarcely  cred- 
ible.   Yet  we  can  easily  conceive  that  the  man  who 
had  been  kept  awake  by  the  trophies  of  Miltiades, 
must  have  felt  some  bitter  pangs  when  he  heard  of  tbe 
rising  glory  of  Cimon.    Though  his  character  was  not 
■o  strong  as  his  mind,  it  was  great  enough  to  be  above 
the  wretched  satisfaction  implied  in  one  of  Plutarch's 
anecdotes  :  that,  amid  the  splendour  of  his  luxurious 
table,  he  one  day  exclaimed,  "  How  much  we  should 
have  lost,  my  children,  if  wo  had  not  been  ruined." 
It  must  have  been  with  a  far  different  feeling  that  he 
desired  Iris  bones  to  be  secretly  conveyed  to  Attica, 
though  the  uncertainty  which  hangs  over  so  many  ac- 
tions of  his  life  extends  to  the  fate  of  his  remains.  A 
splendid  monument  was  raised  to  him  in  the  public 
place  at  Magnesia  ;  but  a  tomb  was  also  pointed  out 
by  the  seaside,  within  the  port  of  Piraeus,  which  was 
generally  believed  to  contain  his  bones.    His  descend- 
ants continued  to  enjoy  some  peculiar  privileges  at 
.Magnesia  in  tbe  time  of  Plutarch;  but  neither  they 
nor  his  posterity  at  Athens  ever  revived  the  lustro  of 
iiis  name.    Themistocles  died  In  bis  65th  year,  about 
449  B.C.    (TkirlwaWt  History  of  Greece,  vol.  2,  p. 
265,  seqq.)— There  are  certain  fetters  which  go  under 
the  name  of  Themistocles,  and  which  have  come  down 
to  our  times.    These  letters  have  been  ascribed  to  the 
ommander  of  the  same  name,  but  without 
Htcient  evidence.    They  are  the  production  of  some 
who  has  amused  himself  with  ibis  species  of  lit- 
imposture,  and  has  placed  himself,  in  imagina- 
lion,  in  the  position  occupied  by  the  conqueror  of  Sal- 
is,  after  he  had  expenenced  the  ingratitude  of  bis 
t antrymen.    Tbe  deception  is  well  kept  up.  The 
t  edition  is  that  of  Schoettgeu,  Lips  ,  1710,  8vo, 


republished  in  1722.  Bremer's  edition  is  tittle  mow 
than  a  reprint  of  this,  Lemgov.,  1776,  8vo.  {Ho§ 
maun.  Lex.  Bibliography  vol.  3,  p.  661.) 

Theocritus,  a  celebrated  Greek  Bucolic  poet,  t 
native  of  Syracuse,  who  flourished  under  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  and  Hiero  II.  of  Syra- 
cuse, B.C.  270.  He  was  instructed,  in  his  earlier 
years,  by  Asclepiadcs  o* Samoa,  and  Pbiletas  of  Cos; 
subsequently  he  became  tbe  friend  of  Aratus,  and  pass* 
ed  a  part  of  his  days  at  Alcxandrca,  and  tbe  remain- 
der in  Sicily.  It  has  been  supposed  that  be  was  stran- 
gled  by  order  of  Hiero,  king  of  Sicily,  in  revenge  for 
some  satirical  invectives ;  but  the  passage  of  Ovid,  on 
which  the  supposition  rests,  mentions  only  "  tbe  Syra- 
cusan  poet,"  and  it  does  not  follow  that  this  was  our 
bard.  {Ovid,  lb.,  561.)  Theocritus  distinguished 
himself  by  his  poetical  compositions,  and  has  carried 
Bucolic  verse  to  its  highest  perfection.  No  one  of 
those  who  have  endeavoured  to  surpass  him,  whether 
among  the  ancients  or  moderns,  has  been  able  to  equal 
his  simplicity,  his  naivete,  and  his  grace.  He  is  not, 
however,  free  from  the  faults  of  his  age,  in  which  the 
decline  of  pure  taste  had  already  becomo  apparent. 
His  Bucolics  are  written  in  the  Doric  dialect.  They 
consist  of  thirty  poems,  which  bear  the  title  of  UyU 
(Eid i i,  and  twenty  one  other  smaller  pieces  un- 
der the  name  of  epigrams.  The  thirty  Idyls,  how- 
ever, are  not  all  by  Theocritus.  It  appears  that  they 
had  been  composed  by  different  poets,  and  united  into 
one  body  by  some  grammarians.  These  thirty  pieces 
are  not  all,  strictly  speaking,  of  tbe  Bucolic  order ; 
some  appear  to  be  fragments  of  epic  poems ;  two  of 
them  would  seem  to  resemble  mimes  ;  several  belong 
to  lyric  poetry. — Theocritus  has  sometimes  been  cen- 
sured for  the  rusticity,  and  even  indelicacy,  of  some  of 
his  expressions.  The  latter  charge  admits  of  no  de- 
fence. With  regard  to  tbe  former,  it  must  be  observ- 
ed, that  they  who  conceive  that  the  manners  and  senti- 
ments of  shepherds  should  always  be  represented,  not 
as  they  are  or  have  been  in  any  age  or  country,  but 
greatly  embellished  or  refined,  do  not  seem  to  have  a 
just  idea  of  the  nature  of  pastoral  poetry.  The  Idyla 
of  Theocritus  are,  in  general,  faithful  copies  of  nature, 
and  his  characters  hold  a  proper  medium  between  rude- 
ness and  refinement. — The  "  Epiihalamium  of  Helen," 
one  of  the  thirty,  has  been  supposed  to  bear  a  resem- 
blance to  the  Song  of  Solomon.  Some  have  conclu- 
ded from  this  that  Theocritus  was  acquainted  with  the 
latter  piece.  The  discussion  is  a  very  interestingone 
for  biblical  critics  ;  since,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  The- 
ocritus knew  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  commonly 
received  opinion,  according  to  which  this  poem  did  not 
exist  in  Greek  at  the  time  of  Theocritus  (Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  having  only  caused  the  Pentateuch  to  be 
translated  into  Greek),  is  completely  refuted.  Our 
limits  forbid  any  investigation  of  this  subject.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  an  examination  of  tbe  point 
will  end  in  the  conviction  that  Theocritus  never  saw 
the  composition  in  question. — "  The  poetry  of  Theoc- 
ritus," obserres  Elton,  "is  marked  by  the  strength 
and  vivacity  of  original  genius.  Everything  is  distinct 
and  peculiar  .  everything  is  individualized ;  and  ia 
brought  strongly  and  closely  to  tho  eye  and  under- 
standing of  the  reader,  so  as  to  stamp  the  impression 
of  reality.  His  scenes  of  nature,  and  his  men  and 
women,  are  equally  striking  for  circumstance  and  man- 
ners, and  may  equally  be  described  by  tbe  epithet  pic- 
turesque. His  humour  is  chiefly  shown  in  the  por- 
traiture of  middle-rank  city-life,  where  it  abounds  with 
strokes  of  character  that  are  not  confined  to  ancient 
limes  or  national  peculiarities,  but  suit  all  ages  and  all 
climates.  He  is  not  limited  to  rustic  or  comic  dia- 
logue or  incident,  but  passes  with  equal  facility  to  re- 
fined and  elevated  subjects  ;  and  they  who  have  beard 
only  of  the  rusticity  of  Theocritus,  will  be.uncxpect- 
edly  struck  by  tbe  delicacy  of  his  thoughts,  and  tlx 
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richness  and  c.egance  of  his  fancy  While  some  have 
made  coar»ene««  an  objection  to  Theocritus,  others 
have  affected  to  talk  of  his  assigning  to  his  goatherds  ! 
aenlimenta  above  their  station;  as  if  Theocritus  were 
not  the  beat  judge  of  the  manners  of  his  own  country- 
men. If  the  allusion  to  tales  of  mythology  be  meant, 
these  were  doubtless  familiar  in  tho  mouths,  and  cur- 
rent in  the  tmprovm  songs,  oj  (lie  peasants  of  Sicily. 
They  who,  in  conformity  with  the  mawkish  modern 
theory  of  pastorals,  sit  in  judgment  to  decide  what  idyls 
arc,  and  what  are  not, legitimate  pastorals,  may  be  told, 
in  the  words  of  Pope  on  his  own  pastorals,  while  iron- 
ically depreciating  them  in  comparison  of  those  of 
Philips,  to  winch  they  are,  in  fact,  inferior,  that  if  cer- 
tain idyls  be  nut  pastoraU,  ttiey  are  something  better. 
But  the  term  idyl,  among  the  Greeks,  was  miscella- 
neous and  general.  It  designated  what  we  call  Fugi 
live  Poetry :  and  such  also  among  the  Latins  are  the 
Eidy Ilia  of  Claudian  and  Ausonius.  Thus,  in  Theocri- 
tus, besides  the  country  eclogue,  we  find  under  the  title 


in  chronological  exactness,  yet  it  containe 
able  documenta,  and  some  remarkable 
which  other  ecclesiastical  historians  have  omitted.  He 
wrote,  besides  his  history,  commentaries  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, epistles,  lives  of  famous  anchorites,  dialogues, 
books  on  heresy,  and  discourses  on  Providence  and 
against  the  pagans  —  His  works  have  been  edited  bj 
Sirmond  and  Gamier,  Fans,  1642-84,  5  toU  fol., 
and  also  published  at  Halle.  1769-74.  5  vol*,  fol. 

Theodobvs,  I.  a  philosopher,  disciple  of  Anicern*, 
and  a  native  of  Cyrene.  For  the  freedom  with  whick 
he  spoke  concerning  the  gods,  he  was  stigmatized  with 
the  name  of  atheist,  and  banished  from  Cyrene.  He 
took  refuge  in  Athens;  hut  his  impiety  would  have 
proved  fatal  to  him,  had  not  Demetrius  Phalereos  in- 
terposed in  his  favour.  Under  his  protection  he  gained 
access  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Lagi.  Venturing, 
after  a  long  interval,  to  return  to' Athena,  it  is  related 
that  he  suffered  death  by  hemlock ;  but  whether  his  of- 
fence was,  in  reality,  atheism,  or  whether  it  was  mere- 
ly contempt  for  the  Grecian  superstitions,  has  been 
much  disputed.  (Enfield,  Hist  Philos .,  vol.  1,  p. 
198  )— II.  A  rhetorician  of  Gadara,  or,  as  he  is  more 
commonly  called,  of  Rhodes.  He  was  the  preceptor 
able  to  that  innocence  of  an  ideal  golden  age  which  of  Tiberius,  who  was  afterward  emperor,  and  bit  oB 


of  idyl  the  dramatic  town  eclogue,  the  epillialami 
urn,  the  panegyric,  and  the  tale  of  heroic  mythology 
The  coarse  indecency  of  allusion  in  aome  passages 
may  be  objected  to  with  better  reason  ;  not  as  unsutt- 


haa  been  foolishly  thought  essential  to  pastoral ;  for 
the  only  pastoral  that  lias  either  value  or  intelligible 
meaning  is,  properly,  a  representation  of  common  life, 
rural  manners,  and  rural  scenes  as  they  arc ;  but  these 
paasages  are  objectionable  in  every  sense.  They  ahow 
character,  indeed  ;  but  it  is  character  that  were  better 
hidden  :  the  depraved  grossncss  of  manners  corrupted, 


his  character  so  well  when  he  described  him  as  a  mix- 
ture of  mud  and  blood  (mjXdv  a'ifiart  vtatpofievov). 
Suidas,  however,  ascribes  these  words  to  Alexander 
of  iEgas  when  speaking  of  Nero  (Suetam  ,  Vtt.  Tib., 
c.  57  )  According  to  Quintilisn.  Theodorua  wrote 
several  works  (3,  1,  18)  His  writings,  which  have 
perished,  were  recommended  by  Dio  Chryeosiomus 


and  of  human  nature  degenerated."    (Specimens  of  as  models  of  style.    (Dio  Ckrys..  rrtpi  ?.6y  item. — 


the  Classic  Poets,  vol.  I,  p  241.)  —  The  best  editions 
of  Theocritus  arc.  that  of  Wharton,  Oxon  ,  1770,  2 
vols.  4to;  that  of  Valckenaer,  L  Hat..  1773.  dtc.Svo; 
that  of  Gaisford,  in  the  Poc^e  Minorca  (Oxon  ,  1816- 
20,  4  vols.  8vo),  and  that  of  Kiessltng,  Lips.,  1819. 
8vo,  republished,  along  with  Heiridorf'a  Uionand  Mos 
cbus,  by  Valpy,  Lonl,  1829,  2  vols.  8vo.  —  II.  An 
epigrammatic  poet,  a  native  of  Chios,  who  flourished 
in  the  lime  of  Alexander.  (Consult  Aiktnaus,  6,  p 
231,  ed  Schweigh  ,  vol.  2,  p.  386,  and  Scnbll,  Hist. 
Lit  Gr.,  vol  3,  p.  125.) 

Theoorctes,  I.  a  Greek  orator  and  poet  of  Phase- 
lis  in  Pamphylia,  son  of  Arislander,  and  disciple  of 
Isoc rates.  He  wrote  50  tragedies,  besides  other  works, 
of  which  some  fragments  exist.  He  was  one  of  those 
•elected  by  Queen  Artemiaia  to  deliver  funeral  eulo- 
gies on  her  deceased  huaband  Mausolus ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  one  account,  be  gained  the  prize  in  a  dramatic 
conteat  connected  with  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the 
prince.  He  died  at  Athens,  at  the  age  of  41 .  (Suid., 
s.  v.  QtodeKrqc.) — II.  A  son  of  the  preceding,  and  a 
rhetorician.  He  wrote  a  eulogy  on  Alexander  of  Epi- 
mi,  and  also  historical  commentaries,  aa  well  aa  other 
works.    (Suid.,  s.  v.) 

Theodora,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Jualinian.  (Vid. 
lustinianus.) 

Thkodorktus,  one  of  the  Greek  fathers,  a  native 
of  Antioch,  and  a  disciple  of  Chrysostom.  He  was 
made  bishop  of  Cyrrhus,  in  Syria,  A.D.  420,  and,  after 
having  favoured  the  opinions  of  Ncstoriua,  he  wrote 
against  that  heresiarch.  His  zeal  for  the  Catholic  faith 
rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  Eutychians,  by  whom 
be  was  deposed  in  the  synod  which  they  held  at  Ephe- 
•us  ;  but  he  was  restored  to  his  diocese  by  the  council 
of  Chalccdon,  A.D.  421.  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
farther  history, except  that  he  was  alive  till  after  A  D. 
460  He  ia  the  author  of  a  history  commencing  A.D. 
324,  where  that  of  Euscbius  ends,  and  continued  down 
to  A.D.  429.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Reading, 
Cant.,  1720,  fol.  Theodoret  bears  a  high  rank  among 
the  commentators  on  the  Scriptures  for  the  purity  of 
his  style-  Occasionally,  however,  he  abounds  loo 
much  with  metaphors  His  work  is  rathe-  deficient 
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SehtUl,  Gesch  Gr.  Lit.,  vol  2,  p.  529  ) — III.  A  wri- 
ter on  architecture.  (Conault  the  remarks  of  Pinder  ia 
Sehbll.  Gesch.  Gr  Lit ,  vol.  3,p  601  )— IV.  A  Greek 
monk,  aurnamed  Prodromus,  who  lived  in  the  early 
part  of  the  1 2th  century.  He  haa  left  vanous  poems, 
only  a  part  of  which  have  been  edited.  He  is  the  as. 
thor,  also,  of  a  very  poor  romance,  entitled  '•  The  Lovea 
of  Rhodanthe  and  Dosicles."  There  is  only  one  edi- 
tion of  this  work,  thai  of  Gaulman,  Paris,  1625,  8ro. 

ThbodosIa,  a  town  on  the  southeast  side  of  the 
Tauric  Chersonese,  called  also  Capha,  now  Cafa.  or 
Feodosia.    (Mela,  2,  1.) 

Thkodosiopolis,  I.  a  town  of  Armenia,  built  by 
Theodosius.  It  was  situate  east  of  Aire,  on  the  riv- 
er Araxes,  and  was  a  frontier  town  of  the  lower  em- 
pire. It  is  now  called  HassanCala,  and  otherwise 
Calieala,  or  the  Beautiful  Castle.  (Proeop  ,  Pers  , 
1,  10  —  Id.,  de  Mdif,  3.  5  )— II  Another  in  Meso- 
potamia, on  the  river  Chaboras.  Its  previous  name 
was  Resaina,  and  it  was  founded  by  a  colony  in  the 
reign  of  Septimius  Sevenis.  Hence  it  was  sometimes 
called  Colonia  Seplimia  Resainesiorum.  The  mod- 
ern name  Ras  am  is  one  of  Arabic  origin,  and  signi- 
fies the  fountain  of  a  river,  in  allusion  to  the  numer- 
ous springs  which  are  here.  The  ancient  name  Re- 
saina  was  in  all  probability  of  similar  origin,  and  was 
mcrelv  retained  when  the  Roman  settlement  was  mad* 
here  "  (Amm  Marcell  ,  23,  14  —  Bischoff  and  M tiler, 
Worterb.  der  Geogr.,  p.  344.) 

ThrodosIus,  I.  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  reign 
of  Valentinian  I .  whose  bravo  and  skilful  conduct 
preserved  Britain  and  recovered  Africa.  He  was  un- 
justly put  to  death  by  Gratian.  ahortly  after  the  lat* 
ter's  accession  to  the  throne — II.  Flavius,  sur  named 
"  the  Great,"  a  celebrated  Roman  emperor,  son  of  the 
preceding.  He  was  invested  with  the  imperial  purple 
by  Gratian,  who  made  him  his  colleague,  and  gave 
him  the  eastern  empire,  with  the  addition  of  Uiyncom. 
Theodosius,  thus  raised  to  a  share  of  the  sovereign 
authority,  speedily  showed  himself  worthy  of  the  h<et 
trust  committed  to  him,  that  of  restoring  the  fortune* 
of  a  falling  empire.  The  courage  of  the  Romans  bad 
been  so  much  shaken  by  a  recent  defeat  near  Adrian- 
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opohs,  in  which  the  Emperor  Valcn*  ami  altnoat  two 
third*  of  his  army  were  slain  by  the  Goths,  that  The- 
odosius da!  nut  deem  it  prudent  to  hazard  a  general 
engagement  with  the  same  foe  ;  but,  like  another  Fa- 
bius,  he  taved  his  own  forces,  harassed  the  enemy, 
taught  his  men  that  the  Goths  were  not  invincible,  and 
gradually  restored  to  them  their  courage,  perfected  by 
unproved  discipline  and  temperate  caution.    At  length 
Fritigern,  the  hostile  leader,  died,  and  the  Goths,  hav- 
ing no  longer  a  chief  capable  of  controlling  the  haugh- 
ty aubordmate  leaders  of  their  ill-compacted  confeder- 
acy, hecamo  disunited,  and  one  by  one  submitted  to 
the  superior  skill,  policy,  and  authority  of  Theodosius. 
Great  number*  of  them  received  the  pay  and  wore  in- 
corporated into  the  armies  of  that  empire  which  they 
had  recently  been  on  the  brink  of  destroying,  and  the 
remainder  voluntarily  engaged  to  defend  the  Danube 
•gainst  the  Huns.   Thus,  in  about  four  years,  the 
Lastcrn  Empire  was  rescued  from  the  most  formida- 
ole  danger  by  which  it  had  ever  been  assailed,  and 
■ecmed  once  more  in  a  state  of  security.    While  The- 
odosius was  thus  employed,  another  calamity  befell  the 
Western  Empire.    Maximus  revolted  against  Gratian, 
and  the  Utter,  who  was  then  in  Gaul,  having  fled  to- 
wards Italy,  was  overtaken  and  put  death  at  Lugdu- 
num.    The  death  of  this  prince  left  his  young  brother, 
Valentiman  II.,  nominal  emperor  of  the  West,  though 
tho  usurper  Maximus  assumed  that  title.  Theodosius 
was  obliged  to-  conceal  hia  resentment  against  the 
murderer  of  his  benefactor,  not  being  yet  in  a  condition 
to  quit  his  own  dominions;  and  he  even  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  him,  leaving  him  in  undisputed  possession 
of  Gaul  and  Britain.    Bu'.  Maximus,  encouraged  by 
tho  success  with  which  his  rebellion  had  been  attended, 
resolved  to  deprive  Valentiman  of  even  the  nominal 
rawer  which  he  enjoyed  in  Italy.    Unable  to  defend 
Lis  territories,  the  latter  lied  to  Theodosius  and  be- 
sought his  aid.    Theodosius,  thereupon,  having  com- 
pleted the  pacification  of  his  own  dominions,  immedi- 
ately marched  against  the  usurper,  defeated  him  in  two 
successive  engagements,  and,  his  own  troops  having 
yielded  him  up,  put  him  to  death.    Valcntmian  II. 
was  thus  restored  to  the  throne  of  the  Western  empire  ; 
a  throne  which  his  weak  character  did  not  enable  him 
to  rill  and  to  defend.    Theodosius,  after  hia  triumph 
over  Maximus,  resolved  to  visit  Rome,  and  aid  his  im- 
perial pupil  in  reforming  the  abuses  prevalent  in  that 
city.    This  visit  is  mentioned  on  sccounl  of  tho  de- 
crees published  by  Theodosius  for  the  complete  sup- 
pression of  idolatrous  worship  at  Home.    All  sacrifices 
were  prohibited  under  heavy  penalties,  the  idols  were 
defaced,  and  the  temples  of  the  gods  were  abandoned 
to  ruin  and  contempt.    These  decrees  met  but  a  fee- 
ble resistance,  and  from  that  time  may  be  dated  the 
complete  and  final  overthrow  of  pagan  idolatry  in 
Home.    Having  thus  completed  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity over  paganism,  Theodosius  returned  to  the 
East,  and  employed  himself  in  the  kindred  task  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  heresies  of  the  Church,  and  estab- 
lishing the  predominance  of  the  orthodox  over  iheAnati 
party.    Valcntinian  II.  had  but  a  short  lime  recovered 
possession  of  the  empire  of  the  West,  when  he  was 
murdered  by  Arbogastes,  a  Frank  of  a  bold  and  war- 
like character,  who  had  obtained  a  great  ascendancy 
over  him.    Arbogastes  did  not  himself  assume  the 
purple,  but  gave  it  to  Eugenius,  deeming  it  more  safe 
to  possess  tho  power  than  the  name  of  emperor.  The- 
odosius once  more  prepared  to  avenge  the  murder  of  a 
colleague.    He  raised  a  powerful  army,  forced  the 
passes  of  the  Alps,  encountered  the  army  of  the  usurp- 
er, and  inflicted  on  him  a  decisive  overthrow.  Eu- 
genius was  killed  by  his  own  defeated  troops  ;  and  Ar- 
bogastes, fearing  the  just  resentment  of  the  victor,  died 
by  his  own  hand.    The  whole  Roman  empire  might 
have  been  onco  more  reunited  under  one  imperial 
sovereign,  had  Theodosius  been  ambitiou*  of  that  sole 


dominion.  But,  being  perfectly  persuaded  of  lLo  ne 
cessity  of  an  emperor  in  each  of  the  imperial  cities,  he 
assigned  to  his  younger  son  Honorius  the  sceptre  of 
the  Western  empire,  and  associated  Arcadius  the  el- 
der with  himself  in  the  East.  Scarcely  had  he  com 
pletcd  this  arrangement,  when  his  constitution,  which 
had  always  been  feeble,  overtasked  with  the  exertions 
of  this  campaign  and  the  cares  of  state,  yielded  to  the 
shock,  and  ho  expired,  to  the  universal  regret  of  the 
empire,  which  beheld  the  splendour  of  the  Roman 
name  passing  sway  with  him,  its  last  great  emperor. 
This  event  took  place  A.D.  395.  Theodosius,  at  the 
lime  of  his  death,  was  60  years  of  age,  and  had  reigned 
16  years.  Few  of  the  Roman  emperors,  indeed,  died 
more  lamented  than  Theodosius  the  Great.  His  sin- 
cere attachment  to  Christianity,  and  tho  efforts  which 
he  made  to  farther  its  progress,  contributed,  it  is  true, 
very  materially  to  the  advancement  of  his  lame  among 
a  large  and  influential  class  of  his  subjects ;  but  his 
character,  on  other  accounts,  exhibited  so  many  points 
deserving  of  applause,  that  even  the  most  determined 
of  his  enemies  among  pagan  writers  are  compelled  to 
acknowledge  his  merits,  and  to  praise  the  mild  and  im- 
partial spirit  in  which  he  conducted  his  government. 
The  welfare  of  his  people  seems  to  have  supplied  the 
ruling  motive  of  his  policy  in  peace  and  in  war ;  and, 
although  bred  a  soldier  snd  desirous  of  military  glory, 
he  on  all  occasions  appeared  more  willing  to  sacrifice 
his  reputation  for  courage  than  to  earn  the  renown  of 
a  hero  at  the  expense  of  life  and  property.  The  great- 
est stain,  perhaps,  which  attaches  to  Ins  character,  is 
the  severity  which  he  employed  in  punishing  a  popular 
insurrection  which  had  taken  place  at  Thessalonica. 
This  event  occurred  A.D.  390.  The  origin  of  the  ca- 
tastrophe was  in  itself  very  trivial,  being  simply  the 
imprisonment  of  a  favourite  charioteer  of  the  circus. 
This  provocation,  added  to  some  former  disputes,  K 
inflamed  the  populace,  that  they  murdered  their  govern 
or  and  several  of  his  officers,  and  dragged  their  man 

?lcd  bodies  through  the  mire.  The  resentment  of 
'heodosius  was  natural  and  merited,  but  the  mannei 
in  which  he  displayed  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  in- 
human. An  invitation  was  given,  in  the  cinperor'i 
name,  to  the  people  of  Thessalonica,  to  an  exhibitios 
at  the  circus;  and,  when  a  great  concourse  had  assem- 
bled, they  were  massacred  by  a  body  of  barbarian  sol- 
diery, to  the  number,  sccording  to  the  lowest  compu- 
tation, of  7000,  and  to  the  highest,  of  15,000.  Fot 
this  atrocious  proceeding,  Ambrose,  with  great  cour- 
age and  propriety,  refused  him  communion  for  eight 
months,  a  sentence  to  which  the  repentant  emperot 
was  compelled  to  submit.  It  ought,  however,  in  jus- 
tice to  be  remembered,  that  the  resentment  of  Theo- 
dosius was  inflamed  by  tho  misrepresentations  of  hw 
minister  Rufinus  ;  and  also  that,  after  the  first  burst  of 
passion  which  accompanied  the  fatal  order  had  been  al- 
lowed to  subside,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  countermand 
it,  who  unfortunately  did  not  arrive  until  the  repenlance 
of  his  master  could  be  of  no  possible  avail.  (Hetk- 
crington's  History  of  Rome,  p.  264,  teqq.  —  Enct/clop 
Mctropol.,  div.  3,  vol.  3,  p.  238.)— III.  Tho  second 
emperor  of  the  name,  was  the  son  of  Arcadius,  emperor 
of  the  West,  snd  grandson  of  the  preceding.  His  fa- 
ther died  when  he  was  only  eight  years  of  age;  but  the 
minority  of  the  prince  waa  faithfully  directed  by  the 
wisdom  of  Anthemius,  the  prefect,  whose  excellent 
abilities  were  not  unequal  to  the  arduous  task  commit- 
ted to  his  care.  But  he  found  it  expedient,  either 
with  the  view  of  removing  jealousy,  or  of  gratifying 
the  ambition  of  Pulchcria,  the  sister  of  the  young  em- 
peror, to  associate  her  in  the  management  of  affairs ; 
for,  though  she  was  only  two  years  older  than  Theodo- 
sius,  her  mind  was  much  more  mature  and  vigorous, 
and  in  all  respects  better  filled  to  tako  a  share  in  the 
duties  of  government.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  accord 
ingly,  she  was  saluted  with  the  title  of  Augusta.  Pu' 
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coena,  in  fact,  though  arrayed  in  female  attire,  wma  the 
joly  individual  among  the  descendants  of  Theodoaiua 
who  exhibited  any  tokens  of  bis  manly  spirit.  She  su- 
perintended at  the  same  time  the  education  of  her 
brother,  whose  mind  she  soon  discovered  to  be  inca- 
pable of  rising  above  the  mere  forms  of  polished  life ; 
and  for  this  reason  alone,  it  has  been  candidly  KJj>i>oscd, 
limited  her  instructions  (o  those  external  observ- 
which  might  qualify  him  to  represent  the  nia- 
lesty  of  the  East,  while  the  real  authority  and  patron- 
age of  office  might  iiill  be  retained  in  her  own  bands. 
She  even  chose  a  wife  for  him  in  the  person  of  Eudo- 
eta,  an  Athenian  maid,  who  first  presented  herself  at 
court  as  a  suppliant,  and  who,  aa  the  consort  of  The- 
odosius,  was  destined  10  experience  a  great  variety  of 
fortune  (Vid  Eodocia  I  )  The  reign  of  Theodo- 
lius,  therefore,  was  virtually  that  of  Anthemius  and 
Pulcberia.  The  principal  event  during  its  cootinu- 
ince  was  the  invasion  of  the  Huns  under  the  cele- 
brated A  in  la,  who  carried  fire  and  sword  to  the  very 
gates  of  Constantinople,  and  only  granted  peace  on 
conditions  most  favourable  to  himself  and  humilia- 
ting to  the  empire. — Theodosius  met  his  death  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse  in  hunting,  A  D.  450.  In  the 
reign  of  this  emperor  was  compiled  the  Tkeodonan 
Code,  consisting  of  all  the  consiituliona  of  the  Chns- 
tian  emperors,  ajorn  Conetantine  the  Great  to  his  own 
time.  (Hemeee.,  Antiq.  Rom.,  proam.  22  ) — IV.  A 
mathematician  of  Tripolis,  in  Lydia,  who  flourished 

Kobsblv  under  the  Emperor  Trajan,  about  A  D.  100. 
e  wrote  three  books  on  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere,  of 
which  Ptolemy  and  succeeding  writers  availed  them- 
selves. The)  were  translated  by  the  Arabians  into 
their  language  from  the  Greek,  and  afterward  trans- 
lated from  the  Arabic  into  I.atin.  The  best  edition  is 
that  of  Hunt,  8vo,  Oxm  ,  1707. 

Thcoonis,  a  native  of  Megara,  in  Greece,  born  B.C. 
583,  and  who  attained  to  the  age  of  eighty-eight  years. 
He  is  one  of  the  Greek  Gnomic  poets.  Theognis  was 
exiled  from  Megara  for  his  political  sentiments,  and  re- 
ind  in  consequence  to  Thebes,  where  he  took  up  bis 
abode.  He  was  a  considerable  traveller  for  those  dsys, 
i  warm  politician,  a  man  of  the  world,  and,  as  it  should 
seem,  of  plessure  too  ;  and  hia  pithy  maxima  upon  pub- 
lic factiona  and  private  quarrels,  debtors  and  creditors, 
drinking,  dressing,  and  spending,  seem  the  fruits  of  per- 
sonal experience,  the  details  of  which  other  parts  of  his 
poetry  vory  sufficiently  celebrate.  If  we  understand 
Suidss  correctly,  there  existed  in  his  time  three  col- 
lections ol  Theogmdcan  verse :  I.  Miscellaneous  Gno- 
mic elegies,  to  the  number  of  2300  lines.  2.  A  Gno-  | 
mology  of  the  same  sort,  addressed  to  Cyrnus.  3. 
Other  didactic  and  admonitory  poems. — The  total 
number  of  lines  constituting  the  mixed  masa  which 
we  now  have  under  the  name  of  Theognis,  inclusive  of 
the  169  new  verses  discovered  by  Bekker,  in  1815,  in 
a  Modem  manuscript,  amounts  to  1392  or  thereabout. 
Tbey  are  all  exclusively  in  elegiac  metre,  but  are  evi- 
dently a  farrago  huddled  together  from  the  voluminous 
originals  anciently  existing,  and  also,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, ignorant ly  interpolated  with  passages  from  the 
elegies  of  Solon  and  Mimnermus.  It  must,  indeed, 
be  immediately  obvioua  to  the  reader,  that  poema,  or, 
rather,  verses  consisting  of  so  many  hundreds  of  gno- 
mic couplets  like  these,  could  no  more  be  expected  to 
go  down  the  stream  of  time  entire  than  a  ship  without 
bolts  ;  quotation  alone  would  infallibly  break  the  con- 
tinuity, or,  rather,  collocation  of  the  lines  ;  and  inten- 
tional compilations  of  passages,  having  a  generally  aim- 
ilar  tendency,  would  almost  ensure  the  loss  of  such 
parts  as  were  not  included  in  any  of  the  larger  selec- 
tions. In  the  now  existing  Theognis,  Cyrnus  is  cer- 
tainly the  person  principally  addressed ;  but  Polypas- 
des  is  also  not  unfrequently  named,  and  Simonides, 
Onomacritus,  Cleariatua,  Detnocles,  Academus,  and 
Timagoras  are  mentioned  ;  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
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there  has  been  sn  utter  contusion,  and  we  .nust  now 
take  it  as  it  is,  without  vainly  endeavouring  to  pick  out 
and  sort  the  different  ingredients  which  enter  into  its 
composition.  (Quarterly  Renew,  A'o.  96,  p.  89,  seqq .) 
—  Some  ancient  authors  accuse  Theognis  of  dissemi- 
nating immoral  voluptuousness  in  the  guise  ot  morai 
precept.  Nothing  of  this  kind  appears  in  those  rtlics 
of  his  poetry  which  have  reached  as,  though  little  cat 
be  said  for  maoy  of  his  notions  of  moraJitv.  His  ver- 
ses, indeed,  like  those  of  Hcsiod,  were  learned  by  rote 
in  the  schools  ;  but  with  this  application  of  them  a 
modern  moralist- would  resdily  dispense.  The  tcrv 
ficetion  of  Theognis  is  marked  in  general  by  rhyth- 
mical fluency  and  metrical  neatness. — The  best  edi 
tions  of  Theognis  sre,  that  of  Branch,  in  the  Puta 
Gnomici;  that  of  Bekker,  Lips.,  1815.  8vo;  ar.d  es- 
pecially that  of  Welcker,  Franco/.,  1826,  8>o  {Hvjf 
mann.  Lex.  Bibhopr.,  vol.  3,  p.  705  ) 

Thron,  I.  a  native  of  Smyrna,  who  probably  lived 
about  the  commencement  of  the  second  century  of  our 
He  was  a  Platonist  in  his  tenet?,  and  wrote  a 


treatise  on  the  works  of  Plato,  so  fsr  as  they  related 
to  four  branches  of  mathematical  science;  namely, ge- 
ometry, arithmetic,  music,  and  astronomy.    We  have 
only  remaining  the  part  that  relates  to  anthmeuc  and 
music.    It  waa  first  published  in  1644,  with  note*  by 
Bouillaud,  Paris,  4to.    Another  edition  appeared  in 
1827,  with  annotations  by  De  G elder,  Lugi.  Bat., 
8vo.  —  II.  A  native  of  Alexandrea,  contemponrv  with 
Pappus,  taught  mathematics  in  the  capital  of  Egypt, 
and  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  oi 
our  era.    Thcon  observed  a  aolar  and  lunar  eclipse 
A.D.  365.    We  have  from  his  pen  a  "  Commentary 
on  the  Elements  of  Euclid,"  under  the  title  of  2rr- 
avaiai  { Conferences),  unless,  indeed,  this  work  is  by 
Euclid  himself,  in  which  esse  Theon  will  only  have 
given  a  revised  edition  of  it.    He  afterward  composed 
Commentaries  (' kZ$ny?j<jeie)  on  the  manual  table*  ol 
Ptolemy,  on  the  Almagest  of  the  same  writer,  snd  on 
the  poems  of  Aratus.    As  to  the  Commentary  on 
the  Almagest,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  labours  of 
Theon  do  not  extend  farther  than  the  first  two  books, 
on  the  fourth,  on  a  part  of  the  fifth,  on  books  6.  7,  8,  9, 
and  10,  and  on  the  13th.   The  commentary  on  the  third 
book  is  by  Nilus  Cabasilas ;  the  commencement  of 
that  on  the  fifth  by  Pappus.    The  commentary  of  The- 
on on  Euclid  is  found  in  the  editions  of  the  latter. 
Thst  on  the  Almagest  has  only  been  printed  twice ; 
namely,  in  the  edition  of  the  latter  work  by  Grynaros 
and  Camerarius,  Basil.,  1538,  lot.,  and  aeparalely, 
with  a  French  translation,  by  the  Abbe*  Halma,  Paris, 
1821.  4to.    The  scholia  on  Aratus,  which  have  come 
down  to  us  in  a  very  interpolated  state,  are  found  is 
the  editions  of  that  poet.    The  commentary  on  the  ta- 
bles of  Ptolemy  was  first  given  entire  by  Halma,  Parts, 
1821.    Before  thia  only  two  fragments  bad  been  pub- 
lished.   (Scholl,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  7,  P.  49  ) 

Theopnanes,  I.  a  Greek  historian,  born  at  Myti 
leno.  He  waa  very  intimate  with  Pompey,  and  from 
his  friendship  with  the  Roman  general  bis  country- 
men derived  many  advantages.  Theophancs  wrote  a 
"  History  of  the  wars  of  the  Romans  in  various  coon 
tries,  under  the  commsnd  of  Pompey."  Of  this  work 
there  remain  only  a  few  fragments,  quoted  by  Strabo, 
Plutarch,  and  Stobaus.  Plutarch  give«  him  a  very  un- 
favourable character  for  historic  veracity.  {Plut  ,  Fit 
Pomp.) — II.  A  Byzantine  historian.  He  was  of  a  nch 
and  noble  family,  and  turned  monk.  When  Nieepho- 
rus,  pstriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  exiled  by  the  Em- 
peror Iieo  the  Armtnian,  Tbeophanea  paid  birn  extraor- 
dinarv  honours,  and  was  himself  banished  to  the  isle  of 
Samothrace,  where  he  died  in  818.  His  Chronicle, 
beginning  where  that  of  Syncellos  terminated,  was  ex 
t  <nded  to  the  reign  of  Michael  Curopalata.  It  is  vsl- 
•■able  for  its  facts,  hut  displays  the  credulity  and  sn 
judgment  of  a  superstitious  mine!  It 
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Pans  with  a  Latir  twhh.  anr*  'i  f  r.o'ej  of  P  Goar, 
under  the  care  of  Combetis,  in  \W5,  fol. 

TheophIlus,  I.  the  associate  of  Trtbonun  and  Do- 
rothea hi  compiling  the  Institutes,  of  which  work  he 
has  left  a  Paraphrase  in  Greek,  a  production  of  great 
utility  for  tho  knowledge  of  Roman  law.  He  also 
wrote  a  commentary,  in  the  same  language,  on  the 
Pandects,  of  which  some  fragments  remain.  The  best 
edition  of  Theophilus  is  that  of  Rcitz,  Hag.  Com., 
1751,  4to.  —  II.  A  physician  who  flourished  under 
Heraclius  about  A  D.  630.  He  wrote  a  treatise  irrpi 
ovpuv  (De  Unnis),  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that 
of  Guidot,  Lugd.  Hat.,  1703,  Hvo.  and  1731.  The 
best  edition  of  another  work  of  his,  on  the  Human 
Frame,  is  that  of  Morell,  Fans,  1556.  8vo. — IH.  A 
bishop  of  Antioch,  ordained  to  that  sco  in  168  or  170 
A.D.  In  his  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  he  wrote  against 
Marcion,  and  also  against  Hermogcncs,  and  he  com- 
posed other  tracts,  some  of  which  are  preserved. 
Wo  have  extant  also  three  books  against  Autolycua. 
These  works  display,  it  is  said,  the  earliest  example 
)f  the  use  of  the  term  "  Trinity,"  as  applied  to  the 
three  persons  of  the  Godhead.  His  work  against  An- 
tolyctis  was  published  by  Conrad  Geaner,  at  Zurich, 
in  1546.  It  was  annexed,  also,  to  the  Supplement  of 
the  BiMiotheca  Patrum  in  1624. 

Theophr  astcs,  a  Greek  philosopher,  a  native  cf 
Eresos  in  the  island  of  Lesbos.  He  was  born  B.C. 
382,  and  received  the  first  rudiments  of  education  un- 
der Alcippus,  in  his  own  country,  after  which  he  was 
sent  by  his  father,  who  was  a  wealthy  man,  to  Athens, 
and  ti"ere  became  a  disciple  of  Plato,  and,  after  his 
death,  of  Aristotle  Under  these  eminent  masters, 
blessed  by  nature  with  a  genius  capable  of  excelling  in 
every  liberal  accomplishment,  he  made  gTeat  progress 
both  in  philosophy  and  eloquence.  It  was  on  account 
of  his  high  attainments  in  the  latter  that,  instead  of 
T/rtamus,  his  original  name,  he  was  called,  as  some 
say,  by  his  master,  but  more  probably  by  his  own  fol- 
lowers, Euphrastus  ("  the  fine  speaker"),  and  subse- 
quently Tncopbrmstus  ("  the  divine  speaker").  When 
be  undertook  the  charge  of  the  Peripatetic  achool,  he 
conducted  it  with  such  high  reputation  that  he  had 
abcut  two  thousand  scholars ;  among  whom  were 
Nicomachus,  tho  son  of  Aristotle,  whom  his  father  had 
intrusted  by  will  to  his  charge ;  Erasistratus,  a  cele- 
brated physician ;  and  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  re- 
sided with  him  in  the  same  house.  His  erudition  and 
eloquence,  united  with  engaging  manners,  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  Cassander,  and  also  of 
Ptolemy,  who  invited  him  to  visit  Egypt.  So  great  a 
favourite  was  he  among  the  Athenians,  that,  when  one 
of  his  enemies  accused  him  of  leaching  impious  doc- 
trines, the  accuser  himself  escaped  with  difficulty  the 
punishment  which  he  endeavoured  to  bring  upon  Theo- 
phrastus. — Under  the  archonship  of  Xenippus.  B.C. 
305,  Sophocles,  the  son  of  Amphiclides.  obtained  a 
decree  (upon  what  grounds  we  are  not  informed),  ma- 
king it  a  capital  offence  for  any  philosopher  to  open  a 
public  school  without  an  express  license  from  the  sen- 
ate. Upon  this  all  the  philosophers  left  the  city.  But 
the  next  year,  the  pcrsen  who  had  proposed  the  law- 
was  himself  fined  five  talents,  and  the  philosophers  re- 
turned with  great  public  applause  to  their  respective 
schools.  Theophrastus,  who  had  suffered,  with  his 
brethren,  the  persecution  inflicted  by  this  oppressive 
decree,  shared  the  honour  of  the  restoration,  and  con- 
tinued his  debates  and  instructions  in  the  Lyceum. — 
Theophrastus  is  highly  celebrated  for  hia  industry, 
learning,  and  eloquence,  and  for  his  generosity  and 
public  spirit.  He  is  said  twice  to  have  freed  bis  coun- 
try from  the  oppression  of  tyrants.  He  contributed 
liberally  towards  defraying  the  expenses  attending  the 
public  meetings  of  tho  philosophers,  which  were  held, 
not  for  the  sake  of  show,  but  for  learned  and  inge- 
nious conversstion.  In  the  public  schools  he  common- 
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Iv  appeared,  as  Aristotle  had  done,  in  an  elegant  dreat 
and  was  very  attentive  to  tho  graces  of  elocution. 
He  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five.  To- 
wards the  cloee  of  his  life  he  grew  exceedingly  infirm 
and  was  carried  to  the  school  on  a  couch.  He  ex 
pressed  great  regret  on  account  of  the  shortness  of 
life ;  and  complained  that  nature  had  given  long  life  to 
stags  and  crows,  to  whom  it  la  of  so  litiln  value,  and 
had  denied  it  to  man,  who,  in  a  longer  duration,  might 
have  been  able  to  attain  the  summit  of  science ;  but 
now,  as  soon  as  he  arrives  in  sight  of  it,  its  taken 
away.  —  Theophrastus  wrote  msny  valuable  worka, 
aome  of  whi<  h  have  come  down  to  us.  His  principal 
work  of  a  philosophical,  or,  rather,  ethical  character,  is 
entitled  'HOtitoi  XapaKTi/ptc  ("Moral  Characters"}, 
in  thirty  chapters.  We  must  take  care  not  to  be  mis- 
led by  this  title ;  no  moral  characters  appear  in  the 
work,  but  the  author  merely  traces  such  ss  are  of  a 
ridiculous  stamp.  Hence  Schneider,  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  Theophrastus,  has  been  led  to  the  opinion,  that 
the  Characters  of  Theophrastus,  as  we  now  have  them, 
are  only  extracts  from  different  moral  works  published 
by  the  philosopher ;  extract*  made  at  different  times 
and  by  different  persons.  He  founds  this  supposition 
on  the  unconnected  style  so  prevalent  in  tho  "  Char- 
acters," on  the  forms  of  expression  which  often  occur 
there,  snd  on  the  following  inscription  or  title  of  a 
manuscript :  'Ex  rCtv  Qtoffaorov  Xflpaicrr}/>ov  ("  Ex- 
tracts from  the  Characters  of  Theophrastus")  Thie 
opinion,  however,  of  Schneider  has  found  many  op- 
ponents. More  unanimity  prevails  among  critics  rel- 
ative to  tho  spunousncss  of  the  preface.  Its  atyle. 
toul'y  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  work  and 
of  the  other  writings  of  Theophrastus ;  the  errors  in 
dates  ;  the  mention  made  of  his  children  ;  in  fine,  the 
passage  whore  Theophrastus  is  made  to  say  that,  af- 
ter having  carefully  compared  the  good  and  the  bad, 
he  has  be'icved  it  to  be  his  duty  to  commit  to  writing 
an  account  of  the  mode  of  life  accustomed  to  .be 
pursued  by  urh,  and  to  arrange  them  into  classes 
(whereas  ha  rrerely  gives  ridiculous  characters,  and 
hia  portraits  oPer  neither  vices  nor  their  opposite  vir- 
tues), all  these  circumstances  combined  make  a  very 
strong  case  agaiLet  the  authenticity  of  the  preface  id 
question.  The  "  Characters"  of  Theophrastus  stand 
very  high  as  a  clarsc  work.  This  rank  is  due  to  them 
for  the  purity  of  the  style  and  its  great  precision,  as 
well  aa  from  the  exa-Cness  and  fidelity  of  the  portraita. 
Theophrastus  has  slrek'tred  with  admirable  art  the  va- 
rioua  figures  which  he  brd  proposed  to  represent  on  hia 
moral  canvass :  his  desip.s  are  executed  with  a  per 
feet  finish ;  and  his  numc-<rus  imitators,  among  whoa? 
La  Bruyere  stands  most  conspicuous,  will  never  con- 
ceal from  view  and  prodtive  a  forgetfulness  of  the 
beauties  of  their  original.  *Ve  must  not,  however, 
bring  to  the  perusal  of  this  (Nidi  that  delicacy  of  taste, 
and  that  general  tone  of  feeling  which  result  from  the 
present  relations  of  society  ;  wc  must  remember  that 
Theophrastus  selects  his  portraits  from  amid  a  licen- 
tious democracy. — We  have  al»o,  under  the  name  of 
Theophrastus,  "  A  book  or  fragr*z\t  of  Metaphysics" 
(Tuv  /<rrd  rd  Qvoiku  uiroairaaunr  #  fiit'kiov  d).— 
Theophrastus  is  also  regarded  as  th«  author  of  a  trea- 
tise, llepi  MaQiiotoc  ("  On  Ptrcepti^K").  treating  of 
the  senses,  the  imagination,  and  thtr  rnderstandiug. 
This  work  has  come  down  to  us,  and  rl*o  a  commen- 
tary upon  it,  in  the  form  of  a  paraphrps*.  by  Priscian 
of  Lydia,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  centurv.  -Porphyry, 
in  his  commentary  on  the  Harmonica  of  To'emy,  haa 
preserved  for  us  an  interesting  fragment  e*  the  second 
book  of  Theophrastus*  treatise  on  Musi*.  A  lose 
which  we  have  much  to  regret  is  that  of  th».v»  works 
of  Theophrastua  on  Ijiws,  which  mado  a  kidd  of 
appendago  to  Aristotle's  treslise  on  Politics.  ,nSa 
first  of  those  productions  was  entitled  Ilrpi  **'  % 
("Of  Laws");  the  second,  N»/iuv  Kara  eroijrei-  I 
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(*•  Twenty-four  books  uf  Lavs,  in  Alphabetical  or- 
der"); and  i lie  third,  Ilmi  SofntBeruv  {"  Of  Legisla- 
tors"), in  four  books  Stobvus  cite*  a  fragment  of 
the  first  work.  A  thenar  us  mentions  other  w  ork*  also 
of  Thenphrastus,  01  Flattery,  Pleasure,  Happiness, 
die  ,  which  are  now  lost. — Independently,  however, 

itical  speculations. 


ol  In*  mi* 


ivsical,  ethical,  ant 


Theophrastus  also  turned  his  attention  to  Mineralogy 
and  Botany.  As  the  philosopher  of  Stagira  is  ttie 
father  of  Zoology,  so  is  Theophraatus  to  he  regarded 
as  lue  parent  of  Botany.  His  vegetable  physiology 
contains  some  very  just  arrangements :  be  bad  even  a 
glimpse  of  the  sexual  system  in  plants. — Of  the  nu- 
merous works  on  natural  history  written  by  Theophras- 
tus, the  following  alone  remain  :  1.  l\epi  fvrvv  iaro- 
piac  {"  On  the  History  of  Waits"),  in  ten,  or,  rallwr, 
in  nine  books,  for  the  ancients  knew  only  nine,  and  the 
pretended  fragment  of  a  tenth  book,  as  found  in  the 
manuscripts,  is  only  a  repetition  of  a  passage  in  the 
ninth.  This  history  of  plants  is  a  complete  system  ol 
ancient  botany  — 2.  Urpi  Ovruwy  airtuv  (••  Of  the 
causes  of  Plants"),  in  ten  books,  of  which  only  six 
bavo  come  dowu  to  us.  It  is  a  system  of  botanical 
physiology. — 3  llepi  A/ouv  {"Of  Stones").  This 
work  proves  that,  after  the  time  of  Theophrastua, 
mineralogy  retrograded. — We  have  also  other  treatises 
of  his,  on  Odours,  Winds,  Prognostics  of  the  Weather, 
dec,  and  various  fragments  of  works  in  natural  his- 
tory, on  Animals  that  change  Colour,  on  Bees,  dec. 
All  these  fragments  have  betn  preserved  for  us  by 
Photius. — Ttie  best  edition  of  the  works  of  Theo- 
phraslus is  that  of  Schneider,  Laps.,  161B-ISS1,  6 
vols.  8vo  The  treatise  on  Stones  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Sir  John  Hill,  and  is  accompanied  by 
very  useful  notes,  Land,  1777,  Hvo.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  the  "Characters"  are,  that  of  Casauhon,  L, 
Bat  ,  1592.  8vo  ;  that  of  Fischer.  Cohurg,  1763,  8vo  ; 
and  thru  of  Asl,  Laps.,  1816.  6vo.  This  last,  criti- 
cally speaking,  ia  perhaps  tho  beat. 

Thbuphvuctus,  I  Simocstt*.  a  Bytantme  histo- 
rian. His  history  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Mau- 
rice is  comprehended  in  eight  books,  and  terminates 
with  the  massacre  of  this  prince  and  his  children  by 
Phocss.  Casaubon  considers  this  writer  one  of  the 
nest  of  the  lster  Greek  historians.  He  wrote  also 
other  works,  some  of  winch  have  reached  us.  The 
bfv  fxMinn  of  hia  history  is  that  of  Fabrotti,  Parts, 
1648.  fol.  The  best  edition  of  his  Physical  Questions 
and  Epistles  is  that  of  Boissonade,  Paris,  1836,  8vo. 
— II  One  of  the  Greek  fathers,  who  flourished  A  D. 
1070.  Dupin  observes  that  his  Commentaries  arc 
very  useful  for  the  literal  explanation  of  the  Scrip- 
ture* ;  and  Dr.  Larducr  remarks  that  he  quotes  no 
forced  writings  or  apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Tea- 
lament,  many  of  which  he  excludes  by  his  observa- 
tions on  John,  1,  31-34,  that  Christ  wrought  no  mira- 


cle in  his  infancy,  or  before  the  time  of  his  public 

lited  at  Venice,  4  vols., 
1754  to  1763. 


ministry     His  works  were  edi 


Thkopoms,  a  name  given  to  Antioch  because  the 
Christisns  first  received  their  name  there. 

Thkopompus,  I.  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  family  of  iho 
Proclid*,  who  distinguished  himself  by  the  many  new 
regulations  he  introduced.    He  diod  after  a  long  and 
Graceful  reign,  B.C.  733. — II.  A  Greek  histpriau,  a  na- 
ive of  Chios,  born  about  B.C.  360.    His  father,  Dam- 
isistratu?,  became  an  object  of  strong  dislike  to  his  fel- 
low-citizens on  account  of  hia  attachment  to  Sparta, 
wid  was  eventually  exiled,  together  with  hia  son.  The 
•alter  came  to  Athens,  and  there  bad  for  an  mat  meter 
(be  celebrated  Isocrates.    At  tbe  age  of  46,  Theo- 
jnimpus  returned  to  hia  native  city,  on  the  recommend- 
ation of  Alexander  the  Great ;  but  after  tho  death  of 
hat  prince  he  waa  again  driven  out.    He  then  retired 
*  Egypt,  but  was  badly  received  by  Ptolemy  I.,  who 
eyarded  him  aa  an  intriguing  and  trouble-making  man, 
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and  even  wished  to  put  bun  to  death.    It  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  advice  of  Isocrates  that  Tt.eouoo> 
pus  undertook  to  write  a  continuation  of  the  history  o> 
Thucydides.    He  added,  in  the  first  place,  accordtna 
to  some,  an  eighth  book  to  the  work,  which  the  histo- 
rian bad  left  incomplete     After  this  be  composed  a 
History  of  Greece  ('EXXyv<*<i)  in  eleven  books,  and 
an  abridgment  of  Herodotus  m  two  books.    He  ai*p 
wrote  a  history  of  Philip,  father  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  68  books     Of  these  58  there  were  still  ex- 
isting 63  in  tbe  time  of  Photius.     The  patriarch, 
however,  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  content*  mere- 
ly of  tho  twelfth  book,  which  embraced  the  h<«iory  of 
Pacorns.  king  of  Egypt.    He  informs  us  that  the  His- 
tory of  Philip  contained  very  many  digression*,  and  that 
Philip,  the  king  of  Macedon,  who  was  defeated  by  the 
Romans,  having  cauaed  all  that  did  not  relate  lo  the 
father  of  Alexander  to  be  thrown  out,  there  remained 
merely  what  would  amount  in  the  whole  to  16  books 
The  ancient  writers  blame  Tbcopompua  for  a  certain 
harshness  and  illiberaliiy  in  his  remarks  ;  but  Dionys- 
lua  of  Halicarnaasua,  ou  the  other  hand,  praises  tbt 
order  and  perspicuity  that  appeared  in  his  works  ;  sod 
ho  commends,  too,  the  long  preparatory  toil  through 
which  he  went  before  entering  ou  the  composition  of 
his  work,  and  the  researches  which  he  made,  and  the 
pauia  he  look  lo  confer  with  those  who  had  been  eye- 
witnesses of  some  of  the  events  that  he  described. — 
In  speaking  afterward  of  the  History  of  Philip.  Dio 
nysius  also  makes  the  following  remarks  in  relation  to 
his  general  manner,  which  may  serve  in  some  degree, 
perbsps.  to  explain  the  charge  of  harshness  and  of  il- 
liberal feeling  accustomed  to  be  brought  against  this 
historisti :  "  Not  content  with  relating  whatever  baa 
passed  before  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Theopornpus  peo- 
etratea  to  the  inmost  souls  of  his  principal  actors,  w re- 
tinues narrowly  their  most  secret  intentions,  removet 
the  mask  from  them,  and  bnnga  forward  into  open  day 
those  vices  which  their  hypocrisy  had  hoped  to  con- 
ceal.   Hence  aome  have  charged  him  with  calumnia- 
ting, because  be  baa  blamed  boldly  what  deserved  to 
be  blamed,  and  haa  lessened  the  glory  which  aor 
rounded  aome  individuals.    In  my  opinion,  however, 
he  haa  merely  done  what  physicians  do.  who  apply  tho 
steel  and  the  fire  to  those  parta  that  are  diseased  and 
gangrenous,  tn  order  to  save  those  that  are  healthy 
and  sound — Aa  for  his  diction,  it  is  altogether  like 
that  of  Isocrates,  pure,  clear,  noble,  elevated,  flowing, 
full  of  aweetoeas  and  harmony."    {Dion  Hoi ,  Ep. 
ad  Cn.  Pomp. — Op  ,  ed.  Retake,  vol.  6.  p  783.)—  It 
would  be  wrong  in  ua  to  oppose  to  the  latter  part  of 
this  eulogium  the  criticism  of  Longinus      42)  on  a 
passage  of  Theopornpus,  because  there  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  blaming  an  isolated  phrase  employed 
by  a  writer,  and  censuring  his  general  style.    The  re- 
proach uttered  by  Longmua  agrees  rather  with  what 
the  rhetorician  Hermogenes  also  condemned,  namely, 
too  great  a  fondness  for  digressions,  and  a  relating, 
sometimes,  of  things  actually  ailly  io  their  nature. 
(De  Vet.  Script.  Centura,  ed.  Rctske,  vol.  6,  p.  429.) 
Cornelius  Nepos  haa  made  much  use  of  Theopornpus, 
although  be  calls  him  and  Timteua  two  of  the  most 
calumniating  of  men,  "duo  maledieentisnmi."  (I'll. 
Aleih.,  11,1.)    From  an  observation,  moreover,  made 
by  Photius,  be  would  appear  to  have  been  a  very  van 
writer,  and  to  have  regarded  those  who  had  gone  De- 
fore  him  as  not  worthy  even  of  the  second  re  nit. 
{Phot.,  Cod  ,  176;  vol.  l,p.  121, ed.  Bekk.)—  In  1803. 
Koch  announced  a  critical  edition  of  tbe  fragments  of 
Theopornpus  as  about  to  appear,  in  a  dissertation  en- 
tilled  "Prolegomena  ad  Theopampum  Chium,"  &>te*- 
tint,  4to.    The  promised  edition,  however,  has  never 
appeared.    Frommel  subsequently  reunited  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Abridgment  of  Herodotus  in  a  disserta- 
tion bearing  tbe  title  44  De  Theopompi  Chu  Epttom 
Herodotea."    It  is  found  in  Cieuzers  MeUtem^a 
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rut.  3,  p.  135-170.  Id  1829,  the  first  compete  edi- 
tion of  all  the  fragments  appeared  from  the  Leyden 
press,  with  notes,  a  life  of  Theopompus,  etc.,  by 
Wichers.  8vo.  (Schbll,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol  2,  p.  179. 
—Hojfmann,  Lex.  Btlliograph.,  vol.  3,  p.  743.) 

Thera,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Sporsdes,  situ- 
ate, according  to  Strabo,  about  seven  hundred  stadia 
from  the  Cretan  coast,  in  a  northeast  direction,  and 
nearly  two  hundred  stadia  in  circumference.  (Slrab., 
434.)  The  modern  name  is  Santorin.  This  island 
was  said  by  mythologists  to  havo  been  formed  in  the 
sea  by  a  clod  of  earth  thrown  from  the  ship  Argo,  and 
on  its  first  appearance  obtained  the  name  of  Calhste. 
(Pltn.,  4,  12  )  It  was  first  occupied  by  some  Phoeni- 
cians, but  subsequently  colonized  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, who  settled  there  the  descendants  of  the  Minya, 
after  they  hid  been  expelled  from  Lcmnos  by  the  Pe- 
lasgi  The  colony  was  headed  by  Thcras,  a  descend- 
ant of  Cadmus,  and  maternal  uncle  of  Eurysthenes 
and  Proclus;  he  gave  his  name  to  the  island,  (He- 
rod ,  4,  14.7.  —  Pausan.,  3,  I.  —  Calltm.,  ap.  Si  rub  , 
347  )  Several  generations  after  this  event,  a  colony 
was  led  into  Africa  by  Dattus,  a  descendant  of  the 
Minya*,  who  there  founded  the  city  of  Cyrene.  (He- 
rod,  4,  150.— /W,  Pylh.,  4,  10  )  Thcra  appears 
to  have  been  produced  by  the  action  of  submarine 
fires.  (Cramer'*  Atic.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p  412,  seqq.) 
"  Abundant  proofs  are  not  wanting,"  observes  Make- 
Brun,  "  as  to  the  existence  of  an  ancient  volcano,  the 
crater  of  which  occupied  all  the  basin  between  Santo- 
tm  and  the  smaller  islands  of  the  group :  the  mouth 
of  the  crater  has  been  partly  overthrown,  and  the  aper- 
ture enclosed  by  the  accumulation  of  dust  and  ashes. 
The  lava,  the  ashes,  and  pumice-stone  discharged 
from  that  volcano  have  covered  part  of  Thera  (Mem. 
de  Treroux,  1715),  but  the  greater  portion,  which  con- 
sists ol  a  large  bed  of  fine  marble,  has  never  been  in 
any  way  changed  by  the  action  of  volcanic  fire.  ( Tour- 
nefort,  vol.  1,  p  321.)  Thera  is  not  now,  however, 
covered  with  ashes  and  pumice-stones ;  it  is  fertile  in 
corn,  and  produces  strong  wine  and  cotton,  the  latter 
of  which  is  not,  ss  in  the  other  islands,  planted  everv 
year  The  population  amounts  to  about  10,000,  and 
•II  the  inhabitants  arc  Greeks."  (Malte-Brun,  Geogr., 
vol.  6,  p.  169.) 

Thcramenes,  a  pupil  of  Socrates,  and  afterward 
one  of  the  Athenian  generals  along  with  Alcibiades 
and  Thraaybulus.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Lacede- 
monians one  of  the  thirty  tyrants ;  but  the  moderation 
of  his  views  giving  offence  to  his  colleagues,  he  was 
condemned  to  drink  hemlock.  From  the  readiness 
with  which  Thcramenen  attached  himself  to  whatever 
party  chanced  to  be  uppermost,  he  was  nicknamed  6 
Kudopvoc,  this  being  an  appellation  for  a  sort  of  san- 
dal, not  made  right  and  left,  as  sandals  usually  were, 
but  being  equally  adapted  to  both  feet.  (Suid.,  s.  r 
K6dopvoc. — Blomf.  in  Mas.  Crit.,  vol.  2,  p.  212.) 

THKRaPNiS,  I.  a  town  cf  Laconia,  southeast  of 
Sparta,  and  near  the  Euroias.  It  received  its  name 
from  Therapna,  daughter  of  Lelcx.  Here  were  to  be 
aeen  the  temple  of  Mcnelaus.  and  his  tomb,  as  well  as 
that  of  Helen.  Here  also  was  the  temple  of  Pollux, 
and  both  this  deity  and  his  brother  were  ssid  to  have 
been  born  here.  Pindar  has  often  connected  Therap- 
ns  w  th  the  mention  of  the  Tyndarida.  (Ptnd  ,  /a/A., 
1.  42.  —  /./,  Pylh,  11,  95—  Id.,  Nem,  10,  106.) 
Tln-r.ipi.3-  probably  corresponds  with  the  village  of 
Ckrysapha,  about  two  miles  to  the  southeast  of  the 
nima  of  Sparta.  (Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p. 
212  )—  II.  A  town  of  Bocotia,  between  Thebes  and 
the  r'-^f  Asopus,  and  in  a  lino  nearly  with  Points*. 
^eitrabo.  409  ) 

Theras,  a  son  of  Autesion  of  Lacedemon,  who 
conducted  a  colony  to  Calliste,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Thcra.  (Vid  Thera.)  He  received  divine 
honours  after  death.    (Pausan.,  3,  1,  15.) 


I  Therasia,  a  small  rocky  island  in  the  iEgcan  sep 
arated  from  the  northwest  coast  of  Thera  by  a  narrow 
channel.  According  to  Pliny  (4,  12),  it  was  detached 
from  Thcra  by  a  convulsion  of  nature.  Therasia  slil) 
I  retains  its  name.  (Bondcimont,  Ins.  Archtpel.,  p.  78, 
ed.  De  Sinner.) 

Tn mi m .*,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  afterward  callcc 
Thessalonica,  in  honour  of  the  wife  of  Cassandcr,  anl 
now  Saiuntki.    (Kid.  Thessalonica.) 

ThermaIcus  Sinus,  a  large  bay  setting  up  between 
the  coast  of  Pieria  and  that  of  Chalcidice,  and  deriving 
its  name  from  the  city  of  Therma  at  ita  northeastern 
extremity.  It  was  also  called  Macedonicus  Sinus, 
from  ita  advancing  so  far  into  the  country  of  Macedo- 
nia. The  modern  name  is  the  Gulf  of  Salumki. 
( Vid.  Thessalonica.) 

Thermac  (warm  baths).  This  term  is  frequently  used 
in  connexion  with  an  adjective:  thus, Therma;  Sc-li- 
nunlia  are  the  warm  baths  adjaccut  to  the  ancient  Sc- 
liuus,  now  Sciacta ;  Therma*  Himcreuses,  those  ad- 
jacent to  Hunera  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  now 
Termini,  which  has  also  become  the  modem  name  for 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  city.  So.  also,  in  speaking 
of  the  warm  baths  constructed  at  Koine  by  various 
emperors,  we  read  of  the  Therma;  of  Dioclesian,  &c. 

Thermodon,  a  river  of  Pontus,  rising  in  the  mount- 
ains on  the  confines  of  Armenia  Minor,  and  pursuing 
a  course  nearly  due  west  until  it  reaches  the  plain  of 
Theiniscyra,  when  it  turns  to  the  north  and  empties 
into  the  Sinus  Ainisenus.  According  to  Strabo  (548), 
it  was  formed  by  the  junction  of  several  minor  streams. 
Apollonius  Rbodius  makes  these  rivulets  not  less  than 
ninety-six  in  number.  (Arg.,  2,  972.)  Xenophon 
also  describes  the  Thermodon  as  a  considerable  river, 
not  less  than  three  plelhra  in  width,  and  not  easy  for 
an  enemy  to  cross.  (Anab ,  5,  6,  3.)  Dionysius 
Periegetcs  affirms  that  crystal  and  jasper  were  found 
on  its  banks  (v.  773-182).  This  river,  which  retains 
the  name  of  Thermeh,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
poets,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Amazons  having 
been  fabled  to  have  dwelt  at  one  time  on  its  ba;,ks. 
(Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  I,  p.  269.  scqq.  —  He- 
rod., 9,  27.—  Virg.,  Mn.,  11,  659  —  Propcrt.,  3,  14. 
— Plm.,  6,  3  ) 

Thrrmopyl^s,  a  celebrated  pass  leading  from  Thes- 
saly  into  Lochs  and  southern  Greece.  The  word 
Thcrmopyla  (Bcpfiai  llv/.m,  "  Warm  Gates  or  Pass") 
denolea  both  the  narrowness  of  the  defile,  which  is 
formed  by  the  sea  on  one  side  and  the  cliffs  of  Mount 
(Eta  on  the  other,  and  also  the  vicinity  of  certain 
warm  springs,  still  called  Thermae,  and  which  arc  seen 
to  issue  principally  from  two  moulha  at  the  foot  of 
the  precipices  of  CEta.  The  following  description  of 
Thermopyla  is  given  by  Herodotus  :  "  On  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  pass  is  a  lofty  mountain,  so  steep  as 
to  be  inaccessible  ;  on  the  eastern  side  are  the  sea 
and  some  marshes.  In  this  defile  is  a  warm  spring 
called  Chytri  (Xvrpo<)  by  the  inhabitants,  where  stands 
an  altar  dedicated  tn  Hercules.  A  wall  has  been  con- 
structed by  the  Phocians  to  defend  the  pass  against 
the  Thcssaiians,  who  came  from  Thcsprotia  to  lake 
possession  of  Thessaly,  then  named  Aloht.  Near 
Trachis  the  defile  is  not  broader  than  half  a  plclhrum 
(50  feet);  but  it  is  narrower  still  both  before  and  after 
Thermopylae,  at  the  river  Phoenix,  near  Anlhclc,  and 
at  the  village  of  Alpeni."  (Herod  ,  7,  176  )  It  was 
here  that  Leomdas  and  his  band  of  heroes  withstood 
the  attack  of  the  immense  Persian  host,  and  nobly 
died  in  defending  the  pass.  Here,  too,  was  fought, 
at  a  later  day,  a  battle  between  the  Roman  army  un- 
der Aciliua  Glahrio  and  the  forces  of  Antiochus,  in 
which  the  latter  were  entirely  routed.  ( Vid.  Calli- 
dromua. — Lis,  36.  15.— Plm,  4,  7.)— The  history  of 
the  affair  at  Thcrmopyla  is  as  follows  :  At  the  time 
when  the  congress  at  the  Isthmus  resolved  on  defend- 
ing the  pass  in  question,  the  Olympic  festival  wai 
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near  >t  hand,  and  alio  one  little  lei 
many  of  the  Dorian  states,  especially  at  Sparta,  that 
of  the  Carneen  Apollo,  which  lasted  nir.e  days.  The 
danger  of  Greece  did  not  seem  ao  pressing  aa  to  re- 
quire that  these  sacred  games,  so  intimately  conn  ecu 
ed  with  so  many  purposes  of  pleasure,  business,  and 
religion,  should  bo  suspended.  And  It  was  thought 
sufficient  to  send  forward  a  small  force,  to  bar  ihe 
{.regress  of  the  encmv  until  they  should  leave  the  Gre- 
cian world  at  leisure  for  actioo.    That  the  northern 


Greeks  might  be  assured  that,  notwithstanding  this 
delay,  Sparta  did  nut  mean  to  abandon  them,  the  little 
band  that  was  to  precede  the  whole  force  of  the  con- 
federates was  placed  under  the  command  of  her  king 
LeomJis  It  was  composed  of  only  300  Spartans,  at- 
tended by  a  body  of  Helots  whose  numbers  are  not 
recorded,  500  men  from  Tegea,  and  aa  many  from 
Mintinea,  120  from  tho  Arcadian  Orchomenua,  and 
1000  from  the  rest  of  Arcadia.  Corinth  armed  400, 
Pblius  200,  and  M>cen»  80  Messengers  were  sent 
to  summon  Phncis  nnd  the  Ixicnans,  whose  territory 
lay  nesrest  to  tho  post  which  was  to  be  maintained, 
to  raise  their  whole  force.  "  They  were  reminded 
that  the  invader  was  not  a  god,  but  a  mortal,  liable,  as 
all  human  greatness,  to  a  fall :  and  they  were  bidden 
to  take  courage,  for  the  aea  was  guarded  by  Athens 
and  .Egtna,  and  the  other  maritime  states,  and  the 
troops  now  sent  were  only  the  forerunners  of  the 
Peloponnesisn  army,  which  would  speedily  follow." 
Hearing  this,  tho  Phocians  marched  to  Thermopylae 
with  1000  men.  and  the  Ix>cnsns  of  Opus  with  all  Ihe 
force  they  could  muster.  On  his  arrival  in  Bcrotia 
Lconidas  was  joined  by  700  Thespians,  who  were 
zealous  in  the  cause  ;  but  the  disposition  of  Thebes 
wss  strongly  suspected  ;  her  leading  men  were  known 
to  be  friendly  to  the  Pcrsiana  ;  and  I>eonidas  probably 
oelieved  that  he  ahould  be  counteracting  their  in- 
trigues if  he  engaged  the  Thebans  to  take  part  in  the 
contest.  He  therefore  called  upon  them  for  assist- 
ance, and  they  sent  400  men  with  him  ;  but,  in  the 
opinion  of  Herodotus,  this  was  a  forced  compliance, 
which,  if  thev  had  dared,  they  would  willingly  have 
refused.  With  this  army  Iyeonidas  marched  to  defend 
Thertuopyl*  against  two  millions  of  men.  It  waa  a 
prevailing  belief  tn  later  ages — one.  perhaps,  that  be- 
came current  immediately  after  the  death  of  I.eonidaa 
— that  when  he  sat  out  on  his  expedition  he  distinctly 
foresaw  its  fatal  issue.  And  Herodotus  gives  some 
colour  to  the  opinion  by  recording  that  he  selected 
bis  Spartan  followers  from  among  those  who  had  tons 
to  leave  behind  them.  But  Plutarch  imagined  that, 
before  his  departure,  he  and  his  little  band  solemnized 
their  own  obsequies  by  funeral  games  in  the  presence 
of  their  parents,  and  that  it  was  on  this  occasion  he 
spoke  of  them  as  a  small  number  to  fight,  but  enough 
to  die.  One  fact  destroys  this  fiction.  Before  his 
arrival  at  Thermopylae  he  did  not  know  of  the  path 
over  the  mountain  by  which  he  might  be  attacked  in 
the  rear  :  the  onl\  danger  he  had  before  his  eyes  was 
one  which  could  not  have  shaken  the  courages  of  any 
brave  warrior,  that  of  making  a  stand  for  a  few  days 
against  incessant  attacks,  but  from  small  bodies,  in  a 
narrow  space,  where  he  would  be  favoured  by  the 
ground.  The  whole  pass  shut  in  between  the  east- 
ern promontory  of  G5ta,  called  Callidromus,  which 
towers  above  it  in  rugged  precipices,  and  the  ahore 
of  the  Malian  Gulf,  ia  four  or  five  miles  in  length  ;  it 
is  narrowest  at  either  enrJ,  where  the  mountain  ia 
aaid  once  to  have  left  room  only  for  a  single  carriage. 
But  between  these  points  the  past  Aral  widena  and 
then  ia  again  contracted,  though  not  into  quite  so  nar- 
row a  space,  by  the  cliffs  of  Callidromus.  At  the  foot 
of  these  rocks,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  a  hot 
•ulphureoua  spring  gushes  up  in  a  copioua  stream,  and 
other  alcnderer  veins  trickle  across  the  road.  Thia  is 
the  paas  properly  called  Thermopylae.  On  the  aide  of 
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I  the  sea  it  was  once  guarded  no  less  securely  than  by  the 
cliff*  ;  for  it  runs  along  the  edge  of  a  deep  morns, 
which  the  mud,  brought  down  by  the  river*  from  toe 
vale  of  the  Sperchiua,  is  now  continually  carrying  for- 
ward into  the  gulf,  while  the  part  neit  the  road  grad- 
ually hardens  into  firm  ground,  and  widena  the  pas*. 
In  very  early  time*  the  Pbocians  were  in  possession  of 
1  hermopylas,  and,  to  protect  themselves  from  the  in- 
roads of  the  Thessalians,  had,  as  already  stated,  both 
a  wall  acroaa  the  northern  entrance,  and  had  dis- 
charged the  water  of  Ihe  springs  to  hollow  out  a  nat- 
ural trench  in  the  road.  They  were  in  safety  ben:nd 
this  bulwark  till  the  Thessalians  discovered  a  path, 
which,  beginning  in  a  chasm  through  which  a  torrent, 
called  the  Asopua,  descends  on  the  north  side  of  tba 
mountain,  winds  up  a  laborious  ascent  to  the  summit 
of  Callidromua,  and  then,  by  a  shorter  and  steepe* 

!  track,  cornea  down  near  the  southern  end  of  the  pass, 

|  where  the  village  of  Alpenna  once  stood  After  Un 
discovery  the  fortification  became 
less,  and  was  suffered  to  go  to  ruin.  It 
derful.  and  would  be  acarcely  credible,  if  it  was  not 
positively  asserted  by  Herodotus,  that  when  the  coo- 

|  gress  at  the  Isthmus  determined  to  defend  Therm opv- 
la»,  there  waa  not  a  man  among  them  who  knew  of  thia 
circuitous  track.  They  ordered  the  old  wall  to  be 
repaired ;  but,  when  I<eonidas  arrived,  he  was  informed 
of  the  danger  which  threatened  him  from  the  Anopsia, 
so  the  mountain  pass  waa  named,  if  it  should  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  barbarians;  and,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  enemy,  he  posted  the  Pbocians,  by  their  own 
desire,  on  the  summit  of  the  ndge  to  guard  against  • 
surprise — The  first  sight  of  the  Persian  host,  cover- 
ing the  Trachinian  plains,  is  said  to  have  struck  sone 
of  tho  followers  of  Leonidas  with  no  less  terror  tbaa 
their  brethren  of  Artemismm  fell  at  the  approach  of 
the  hostile  armada:  the  Peloponnetians  would  hava 
retreated,  and  reserved  their  eurength  for  the  defence 
of  their  own  isthmus.  But  the  Pbocians  and  Locri* 
arts,  who  were  moat  interested  in  checking  the  prog- 
ress  of  the  invader,  were  indignant  at  the  proposal, 
and  Leonidaa  prevailed  on  the  other  ali^  to  stay,  and 
soothed  them  by  despatching  messengers  to  the  confed- 
erate cities  to  call  for  speedy  re-enforcement.  Xerxes 
had  heard  that  a  handful  of  men,  under  the  command  of 
a  Spartan  king,  were  stationed  at  this  part  of  the  road ; 
but  he  imagined,  it  is  said,  that  his  presence  would  hava 
scared  them  away.  Ho  waa  surprised  by  the  n  pot\ 
of  a  horseman  whom  he  had  cent  forward  to  observe 

,  their  motions,  snd  who,  on  riding  up,  perceived  the 

!  Spartans  before  the  wall,  some  quietly  seated  comb- 
ing their  flowing  hair,  others  at  exercise  He  could 
not  believe  Demsralus,  who  assured  him  that  the  Sner- 

I  tans,  at  least,  were  come  to  dispute  the  pass  with  him, 
and  that  it  waa  their  custom  to  trim,  their  hair  on  the 

I  eve  of  a  combat  Pour  days  passed  before  he  could 
be  convinced  that  his  army  must  do  more  than  show 
itself  to  clear  a  way  for  him.  On  the  fifth  day  he  or- 
dered a  bodv  of  Median  and  Cissian  troops  to  fall 
upon  the  rash  and  insolent  enemy,  and  to  lead  them 
captive  into  hia  presence.  He  was  seated  on  a  lofty 
throne,  from  which  he  could  eurvey  the  narrow  en- 
trance of  the  pass,  which,  in  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands, his  warriors  endeavoured  to  force.  But  they 
fought  on  ground  where  their  numbers  were  of  no 
avail,  except  to  increase  their  confusion  when  their 
attack  waa  repulsed :  their  short  i  pears  could  not 
reach  the  foe :  the  foremost  fell,  the  hinder  advanced 
over  their  bodies  to  the  charge  :  their  repeated  on  seta 
broke  upon  the  Greeka  idly,  aa  waves  upon  the  rock. 
At  length,  aa  the  day  wore  on,  the  Medians  and  Cis- 
aiana,  apent  with  their  eflbrta,  and  greatly  thinned  in 
their  ranks,  were  recalled  from  the  contest,  which  the 
king  now  thought  worthy  of  the  superior  prowess  of 
hia  own  guards,  the  ten  thoussnd  Immortals  They 
were  led  as  to  a  certain  and  easv  victory ; 
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bowever,  stood  their  ground  as  before,  or,  if  ever  ll  ly 
gave  way  and  turned  their  backs,  it  was  only  to  face 
auddenly  about  and  deal  tenfold  destruction  on  their 
pursuers.  Thrice  during  these  fruitless  assaults  the 
king  was  seen  to  start  up  from  bis  throne  in  a  trans- 
port of  fear  or  rage.  The  combat  lasted  the  whole 
day ;  the  slaughter  of  the  barbarians  was  great ;  on 
the  side  of  the  Groeks,  a  few  Spartan  lives  were  lost; 
as  to  the  rest,  nothing  is  said.  The  next  day  the 
attack  was  renewed  with  no  belter  success  :  the  bands 
of  the  several  cities  that  made  up  the  Grecian  army, 
except  the  Phocuns,  who  were  employed  as  we  have 
seen,  relieved  each  other  at  the  post  of  honour ;  all 
stood  equally  firm,  and  repelled  the  charge  not  less 
vigorously  than  before.  The  confidence  of  Xerxes 
was  now  changed  to  despondence  and  perplexity. — 
The  secret  of  the  Anopeea  could  not  long  remaiu  con- 
cealed after  it  had  become  valuable.  Many  tongues, 
perhaps,  would  have  revealed  it:  two  Greeks,  a  Ca- 
rystian,  and  Corydallus  of  Anticyra,  shared  the  re- 
proach of  this  foul  treachery  ;  but,  by  the  general  opin- 
ion, confirmed  by  the  solemn  sentence  of  the  Anv 
phictyonic  council,  which  set  a  price  upon  his  head, 
Ephialtes,  a  Malian,  was  branded  with  the  infamy  of 
having  glided  the^  barbarians  round  the  fatal  path. 
Xerxes,  overjoyed  at  the  discovery,  ordered  Hydarnes, 
ihe  commander  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  with  his  troops, 
'.o  follow  the  traitor.  They  set  out  at  nightfall :  as 
day  was  beginning  lo  break,  they  gained  the  brow  of 
Callidromus,  where  ihe  Phocians  were  posted  :  the 
night  was  still,  and  the  universal  silence  was  first 
broken  by  the  trampling  of  ihe  invaders  on  the  leaves 
with  which  the  face  of  the  woody  mountain  was 
thickly  strewed.  The  Phocians  started  from  tbeir 
couches  and  ran  to  their  arms.  The  Persians,  who 
had  not  expected  to  find  an  enemy  on  their  way, 
•were  equally  surprised  at  the  s;ghl  of  an  armed  band, 
and  feared  lest  they  might  be  Spartans ;  but  when 
Ephialtes  had  informed  them  of  the  truth,  they  pre- 
pared to  force  a  passage.  Their  arrows  showered 
jpon  the  Phocians,  who,  believing  themselves  the  sole 
object  of  attack,  retreated  to  the  highest  peak  of  the 
.-idge,  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  is  they  could.  The 
Persians,  without  turning  aside  to  pursue  them,  kept 
on  their  way,  and  descended  towards  Alpcnus.  Mean- 
while, deserters  had  brought  intelligence  of  the  ene- 
my's motions  lo  the  Grecian  camp  duiing  the  night, 
and  their  report  waj  confirmed  at  daybreak  by  the 
sentinels  who  had  been  stationed  on  the  heights,  and 
now  came  down  with  the  news  that  ihe  barbarians 
were  crossing  the  ridge.  Little  lime  was  left  for  de- 
liberation: opinions  were  divided  as  to  ihe  course  that 
prudence  prescribed  or  honour  permitted.  Leonidas 
did  not  restrain,  perhaps  encouraged,  those  of  the  al- 
lies who  wished  lo  save  themselves  from  the  impend- 
ing fate  ;  but  for  himself  and  his  Spartans  he  declared 
his  resolution  of  maintaining  the  post  which  Sparta 
had  assigned  them  lo  ihe  last.  All  withdrew  exCcpt 
'he  Thespians  and  the  Thebana.  The  Thespians  re- 
mained from  choice,  bent  on  sharing  his  glory  and  his 
death.  We  should  willingly  believe  the  same  of  the 
Thebans,  if  the  event  did  not  seem  to  prove  that  their 
slay  was  the  effect  of  compulsion.  Herodotus  says 
that  Leonidas,  though  he  dismissed  the  rest  because 
their  spirit  shrank  from  danger,  detained  the  Thebans 
as  hostages,  because  he  knew  them  to  be  disaffected 
to  tho  cause  of  frcedojn;  yet,  aa  he  was  l.imsclf  cer- 
tain of  perishing,  it  is  equally  difficult  lo  understand 
why  and  how  he  pul  this  violence  on  them;  and  Plu- 
tarch, who  observes  the  inconsistency  of  the  reason 
assigned  by  Herodotus,  would  have  triumphantly  vin- 
dicated tho  honour  of  the  Thebans,  if  bo  could  have 
denied  that  they  alone  survived  tho  day.  Unless  we 
suppose  that  their  first  choice  was  on  the  side  of  hon- 
our, their  last,  when  death  stared  them  in  iho  face,  on 
the  side  of  prudence,  we  must  give  up  their  conduct 


I  and  that  of  Leonidas  as  an  inscrutable  myiltry. — Me. 
gistias,  an  Acarnanian  soothsayer,  who  traced  his  lin 
eage  to  the  ancient  seer  Melampus,  is  said  lo  bav 
(  read  the  approaching  fate  of  his  companions  in  the  er 
Irails  of  the  victims  before  any  tidings  bad  arrive 
,  of  their  danger.  When  the  presage  was  confirmed 
Leouidas  pressed  him  to  retire :  a  proof,  Herodotc 
thinks,  that  the  Spartan  king  did  not  wish  lo  keep  an, 
one  who  desired  to  go.  Megistias,  imitating  the  cx' 
ample  of  the  heroic  prophet  Theoclus,  who,  after  pre 
dieting  ihe  fall  of  Ira  to  Arisiomencs,  refused  to  sur 
vire  the  ruin  of  his  country,  would  not  quit  ihe  aid 
of  Leonidas ;  but  he  sent  away  his  son,  an  only  one, 
who  had  accompanied  bim,  that  the  line  of  Melampus 
might  not  end  with  him.  Leonidas  would  also,  it  is 
said,  have  saved  two  of  his  kinsmen,  by  sending  ihcm 
with  letters  and  messages  to  Sparta  ;  but  the  one  said 
he  had  come  to  bear  arms,  not  to  carry  letters ;  and  the 
other,  that  his  deeds  would  tell  all  that  Sparta  wished 
to  know. — Before  Hydarnes  began  his  march,  Ephi- 
altes had  reckoned  the  lime  he  would  lake  to  reach 
the  southern  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  Xerxes  had, 
accordingly,  fixed  the  hour  when  he  would  attack 
ihe  Greeks  m  front.  It  was  early  in  the  forenoon 
when  the  Ten  Thousand  had  near  finished  their  round, 
and'  the  preconcerted  onset  began  Leonidas,  now 
leas  careiul  lo  husband  the  lives  of  his  men  than  tc 
make  havoc  among  the  barbarians,  no  longer  confined 
himself,  as  before,  within  the  pass,  but,  leaving  a  guard 
at  the  wall,  sallied  forth  and  charged  the  advancing 
enemy.  His  little  band,  reckless  of  everything  but 
honour  and  vengeance,  made  deep  and  bloody  breaches 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Persians,  who,  according  lo  an 
Oriental  custom,  were  driven  into  the  conflict  by  the 
lash  of  their  commanders  Many  perished  in  the  sea, 
many  were  trampled  under  foot  by  ihe  throng  that 
pressed  on  them  from  behind  :  yet  tho  Spartans  too 
were  thinned,  and  Leonidas  himself  died  early.  The 
fight  was  hottest  over  bis  body,  which  was  rescued 
after  a  hard  struggle,  and  the  Greeks  four  times  turned 
the  enemy.  At  length,  when  most  of  their  spears 
were  broken,  and  their  swords  blunted  with  slaughter, 
word  came  that  the  band  of  Hydarnes  was  about  to 
enter  the  pass.  Then  they  retreated  to  the  wall,  and 
pressed  on  lo  a  knoll  on  the  other  side,  where  they 
took  up  their  last  stand.  The  Thebans,  however,  did 
not  return  with  them,  but  threw  down  their  arms  and 
begged  for  quarter.  This,  it  is  said,  the  greater  part 
obtained  :  Herodotus  heard  a  story,  about  which  Plu- 
tarch is,  with  good  reason,  incredulous,  that  they  were 
afterward  all  branded  like  runaway  slaves ;  but  it  ia 
not  denied  that  they  placed  themselves  at  the  mercy 
of  the  barbarians.  The  Persians  rushed  forward  un- 
resisted, broke  down  the  wall,  and  surrounded  the  hil- 
lock where  the  lilllc  remnant  of  ihe  Greeks,  armed 
only  with  a  few  swords,  stood  a  butt  for  the  'arrows, 
ihe  javelins,  and  the  stones  of  the  enemy,  which  at 
length  overwhelmed  them.  Where  they  fell  they 
were  afterward  buried  ;  iheir  tomb,  as  Simonidcssang, 
was  an  altar ;  a  sanctuary,  in  which  Greece  revered 
iho  memory  of  hor  second  founders.  (Diod.  Sic,  11, 
11.)  The  inscription  of  the  monument  raised  over 
the  slain,  who  died  from  first  to  last  in  defence  of  the 
pass,  recorded  that  four  thousand  men  from  Pelopon 
ncsus  had  fought  at  Thermopylae  with  three  hundred 
myriads.  We  ought  not  to  expect  accuracy  in  these 
numbers :  the  list  in  Herodotus,  if  the  Locrian  force 
is  only  supposed  equal  to  the  Phocian,  exceeds  sii 
thousand  men :  the  Phocians.  it  must  be  remembered, 
were  not  engaged.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile 
cither  account  with  the  historian's  statement,  that  the 
Grecian  dead  amounted  to  four  thousand,  unless  we 
suppose  that  the  Helots,  though  not  numbered,  formed 
a  large  part  of  'so  army  of  Leonidas.  The  lustre  of 
his  achievemer  is  not  diminished  by  their  presence 
He  himself  and  his  Spartans  no  doubt  considered  then 
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pc:*er«ring  stand  in  the  post  intrusted  to  them,  not 
H  an  art  of  high  arid  heroic  devotion,  but  of  simple 
and  indispensable  duty.  Their  spirit  spoke  in  the  line* 
inscribed  upon  the  r  monument,  which  bade  the  pausing 
traveller  tell  their  countrymen  that  they  had  fallen  in 
obedience  to  their  laws.  How  their  action  was  view- 
ed at  Sparta  may  be  collected  from  a  etory  which  can- 
not t>e  separated  from  the  recollection  of  this  memora- 
ble day.  When  the  band  of  I<eonidas  was  nearly  cn- 
lloscd,  two  Spartans,  Eurvlus  and  Anstodemus,  were 
•laying  at  Aljienus,  having  been  forced  to  quit  their 
port  by  a  disorder  which  nearly  deprived  them  of  sight 
When  thry  heard  tha  tidings,  the  one  called  for  his 
arms,  and  made  his  helot  guide  him  to  the  place  of 
combat,  where  he  was  left,  and  fell  Out  the  other's 
heart  faded  him,  and  he  saved  his  life.  When  he  re- 
turned to  Sparta  he  was  shunned  like  a  pestilence  :  no 
man  would  share  the  fire  of  hi*  hearth  with  him,  or 
■peak  to  him ;  and  he  was  branded  with  the  name  of 
"ike  trembler  Aristodemus"  (6  rp/aac  'Apiarodrjfioe), 
According  to  another  account,  both  these  Spartans  had 
been  despatched  from  the  camp  as  messengers,  and 
there  being  sufficient  time  for  both  to  return,  Eurytus 
did  so,  but  Anstodemus  lingered  on  the  way. — The 
Persians  arc  said  to  have  lost  at  Thermopyl*  20.0(H) 
men  :  among  them  were  several  of  royal  blood.  To 
console  himself  for  this  loss,  and  to  reap  the  utmost 
advantage  from  Ins  victory,  Xerxes  sent  over  to  the 
fleet,  which,  having  heard  of  the  departure  of  the 
Greeks,  was  now  stationed  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Eubofa,  and  by  public  notice  invited  all  who  were 
curious  to  sec  the  chastisement  he  had  inflicted  on 
the  men  who  had  dared  to  defy  his  power.  That  he 
had  previously  buried  the  greater  part  of  his  own 
dead  seems  natural  enough ;  and  such  an  artifice,  so 
•lightly  differing  from  the  universal  practice  of  both 
ancient  and  modern  belligerents,  scarcely  deserved 
the  name  of  a  stratagem.  He  is  said  also  to  have 
mutilated  the  body  of  Leonidas;  and,  as  this  was  one 
of  the  foremost  which  he  found  on  a  field  that  had 
cast  him  so  dear,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  reject  the 
tradition,  because  auch  ferocity  was  not  consistent 
with  the  respect  usually  paid  by  the  Persians  to  a  gal- 
lant enemy.  To  cut  off  the  head  and  right  arm  of 
•lain  rebels  was  a  Persian  usage.  (Plut .,  Vit  At  lax., 
c.  \3.—Strab  ,  733  —Herod  .  7,  206,  teqq —Thirl- 
wall's  Hut.  of  Gr.,  vol.  2.  p.  282,  teqq.)— According 
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arc  about  half  way  between  Bodomtza  and  Zetfonn 
They  issuo  principally  from  two  mouths  at  the  foot  of 
the  limestone  precipices  of  OEta.  The  temperature, 
in  the  month  of  December,  was  found  to  he  111°  of 
Fahrenheit.  Dr.  Holland  fcund  it  to  bo  103°  or  104° 
at  the  mouth  of  the  fissures.  The  water  is  very  transpa- 
rent,  but  deposites  a  calcareous  concretion  (carbonate 
af  lime),  winch"  adheres  to  reeds  and  sticks,  like  the 
waters  of  the  Anio  at  Tivoli,  and  the  sulphureous  lake 
between  that  place  and  Rome.  A  large  extent  of  sur- 
face is  covered  with  this  deposite.  It  is  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid,  lime,  muriato  of  soda,  and  sulphur. 
The  ground  about  the  springs  yields  a  hollow  sound 
like  that  within  the  crater  of  the  Solfatcrra  near  Na- 
ples. In  some  places  Dr.  Clarke  observed  cracks  and 
fissures  filled  with  stagnant  water,  through  which  • 
gaseous  fluid  waa  rising  in  large  bubbles  to  the  sur- 
face, its  fcetid  smell  bespeaking  it  to  be  sulphuretcd 
hydrogen.  The  springs  arc  very  copious,  and  imme- 
diately form  several  rapid  streams  running  into  the 
•ea,  which  is  apparently  about  a  mile  from  the  pass. 
Baths  were  built  hero  by  Herodcs  Alticus.  The  de- 
file or  strait  continues  for  some  distance  beyond  the 
hoi  spring*,  and  then  the  road,  which  is  still  paved  in 
many  places,  bears  off  all  at  once  across  the  plain  to 
Zcitoun,  distant  three  hours  from  Thermopylae  Near 
the  springs  there  are  faint  traces  of  a  wall  and  circular 
composed  of  a  thick  mass  of  small  *ton«a,  and 
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ed  with  trees  and  impenetrable  bushes  as  to  hide  ant 
vestiges  which  may  exist  of  early  fortifications  The 
wall,  of  which  mention  has  more  than  once  been  made 
by  us,  was,  at  a  later  day,  renewed  and  fortified  by 
Antiochus  when  defending  himself  against  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  was  afterward  restored  by  Justinian,  wrur. 
that  monarch  thought  to  secure  the  tottering  empira 
by  fortresses  and  walls  :  be  is  stated  also  to  have  cod 
structed  cisterns  here  for  the  reception  of  rain- water. 
The  question  is,  whether  this  be  the  site  of  the  ancient 
wall,  as  Dr.  Holland  and  Mr  Dodwell  suppose,  or 
whether  the  spring  referred  to  by  Herodotus  be  not 
the  fountain  mentioned  by  Dr.  Clarke,  who  describes 
the  wall,  not  as  traversing  the  marxh.  but  as  extending 
along  the  mountainous  chain  of  CEia  from  sea  to  sea. 
The  cisterns  built  by  Justinian  would  hardly  be  in  the 
marshy  plain,  but  must  be  looked  for  within  the  forti- 
fied pass.  Formidable,  however,  as  the  defile  of  Ther- 
mopylae may  seem,  it  has  never  opposed  an  effectual 
barrier  to  an  invading  army  ;  the  strength  of  these 
gates  of  Greece  being  rendered  vain  by  the  other 
mountain  routes  which  avoid  them.  '•  The  Persiana,' 
says  Procopius,  "found  only  one  path  over  the  mount- 
ains ;  now  there  are  many,  and  large  enough  to  admit 
a  cart  or  chariot."  A  path  was  pointed  out  to  Dr. 
Clarke  to  the  north  of  the  hot  springs,  which  is  strtl 
used  by  the  inhabitants  in  journeying  to  Salona.  After 
following  this  path  to  a  certain  distance,  another  road 
branches  from  it  towards  the  southeast,  according  to 
the  route  pursued  by  the  Persians.  Dr.  Holland  as- 
cended Mount  CSta  by  "a  route  equally  singular  and 
interesting,  but  difficult,  and  not  frre  from  danger." 
When  the  Gauls  under  Drennus  invaded  Greece,  the 
treacherous  discovery  made  to  him  of  a  path  through 
the  mountains  compelled  the  Greeks  to  retreat,  it 
prevent  their  being  taken  in  rear.  Antiochus  was  la 
like  manner  forced  to  retreat  with  precipitation,  oa 
seeing  the  heights  above  the  pa«s  occupied  by  Roman 
soldiers,  who,  under  the  command  of  M  Porcio*  CtU>, 
had  been  sent  round  to  seize  these  positions.  In  the 
reign  of  Justinim  the  army  of  the  Huns  advanced  to 
Thermopvla?,  and  discovered  the  path  over  the  mount- 
ains. When  Bajazct  entered  Greece  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  there  appears  to  have 
been  little  need  of  theso  artifices  :  a  Greek  bishop  is 
stated  to  have  conducted  the  Mohammedan  conquerors 
through  the  pass  to  enslave  his  country.  During  the 
late  revolution,  Thermopylre  never  opposed  any  seriou» 
barrier  against  the  Turkish  forces.  The  passes  of  Cal- 
lidromus  and  Cncmis  were  disputed  on  one  occasion 
with  success  by  a  body  of  Arrnatoles  under  Odyss- 
eus; but  the  foe  were  afterward  repeatedly  suffered  to 
cross  the  ridges  of  Othrjs  and  Ctta  without  opposi- 
tion. 

Therm  us  or  Thermcm,  an  unwalled  city  of  to- 
lls, northeast  of  Strato*.  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the 
country.  It  is  supposed  by  Mannert  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  some  warm  springs  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  Poly bius  (5,  7)  speaks  of  it  as  rvrrfi  h-  ro£f 
ticppolc.  Its  situation  among  the  mountains  rendered 
it,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  walls,  a  place  very  dif- 
ficult of  access,  and  hence  it  was  regarded  as  a  kmc 
of  citadel  for  all  -Etolra.  It  was  here  that  the 
Mies  for  deciding  the  elections  of  magistrates 
held,  aa  well  as  the  most  spleajdid  festival  and  com- 
mercial meetings.  Hence  the  place  was  stored,  not 
only  with  abundance  of  provisions  and  the  necessaries 
of  life,  but  with  the  most  costly  furniture,  and  with 
utensils  of  every  kind  adapted  for  entertainment* 
Philip  HI.  of  Maccdon  surprised  the  place  by  a  raptf 
march,  and  obtained  great  booty,  although  many  of  the 
more  valuable  articles  were  either  carried  off  or  de 
stroyed  by  the  inhabitants^  (Pcfyb  ,  5,  9.)  In  the 
pillage  of  the  town,  the  Macedonians  did  not  spare 
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ihv  temples  •  but,  in  revenge  for  the  excesses 

committed  by  the  .-Etolians  at  Dium  and  Dodona,  de- 
faced the  statues,  which  amounted  to  more  than  two 
thousand,  sc:  fire  to  the  porches,  and  finally  razed  the 
buildings  themselves  to  the  ground.  They  found  also 
in  Thermos  a  quantity  of  arms,  of  which  they  selected 
the  most  costly  to  carry  away,  but  the  greater  part  they 
destroyed,  to  the  number  of  15,000  complete  suits  of 
armour.  In  like  manner,  whatever  was  not  worthy  of 
removal,  was  consumed  in  heaps  before  the  camp.  All 
these  facts  attest  the  size  and  opulence  of  the  place  ; 
of  which,  however,  so  littlo  is  known,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Strabo  and  Polybius,  its  name  occurs  in 
no  ancient  author.  Philip  subsequently  made  another 
attack  upon  the  town,  and  destroyed  all  that  had  been 
spared  before.  (Polyb.,  de  virt.  et  tit.,  c.  11.) — Un- 
der the  Roman  sway,  when  the  national  assemblies  of 
the  .Etolians  had  ceased  to  be  held,  Thermos  became 
speedily  forgotten  in  history.  (Mannert,  Gcogr.,  vol. 
8,  p  1 1 1 — Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  87.) 

Thkrs.\m>er,  a  son  of  Polynicesand  Argia.  He  was 
one  of  the  Epigoni,  and,  after  the  capture  of  Thebes, 
received  the  city  from  the  hands  of  his  victorious  fel- 
low-chieftains. {Pausan.,  9,  8. — Heyne,  ad  Apollod., 
3,  7,  4  )  At  a  subsequent  period,  when  already  ad- 
vanced in  years,  he  accompanied  the  Greeks  to  the 
Trojan  war,  but  was  slain  on  the  shores  of  Mysia  by 
Telcphus.  {Diet.  Crct.,  2,  2. — Heyne,  ad  Virg ,  JEn  , 
2,  261—  Ptnd  ,  01.,  2,  76.— Schol.  ad  Pind.,  L  e.) 

Theksites.  one  of  the  Greeks  in  the  army  before 
Troy.  Homer  describes  him  as  equally  deformed  in 
person  and  in  mind.  Such  was  his  propensity  to  in- 
dulge in  contumelious  language,  that  he  could  not  ab- 
stain from  directing  it  against  not  only  the  chiefs  of 
the  army,  but  even  Agamemnon  himself.  Ho  ulti- 
mately fell  by  the  hand  of  Achilles,  while  he  was  ridi- 
culing the  sorrow  of  that  hero  for  the  slain  Penthcsilca. 
{Horn.,  &,  2,  212,  seqq.) 

Thrskidac,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  Athenians 
from  Theseus,  one  of  their  kings.    ( Virg.,  G.,  2, 383  ) 
Theseus  (two  syllables),  king  of  Athens,  and  son 
jt  jEgeus  by  JSthra,  the  daughter  of  Pitthcus,  mon- 
»rch  of  Trcezene,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  he- 
roes of  antiquity.    He  was  reared  in  the  palace  of  his 
grandfather  ;  and,  when  grown  to  the  proper  age,  his 
mother  led  him  to  the  rock  under  which  his  father  had 
deposited  his  sword  and  sandals,  and  he  removed  it 
with  ease  and  took  them  out.    He  was  now  to  pro- 
ceed to  Athens,  and  present  himself  to  »Cgeus.  As, 
however,  the  roads  were  infested  by  robbers,  his  grand- 
father Pittheus.  pressed  him  earnestly  to  take  the 
shorter  and  safer  way  over  the  Saronic  Gulf;  but  the 
youth,  feeling  in  himself  the  spir.t  and  the  soul  of  a 
hero,  resolved  to  signalize  himself  liko  Hercolcs,  with 
whose  fame  all  Greeco  now  rang,  by  destroying  the 
evil-doers  and  the  monsters  that  oppressed  and  ravaged 
the  country  ;  and  he  determined  on  the  more  perilous 
and  adventurous  journey  by  land.    On  his  way  to 
Athens  he  met  with  many  adventures,  and  destroyed 
Periphates,  Sinis,  Sciron,  Procrustes,  and  also  the 
monstrous  sow  Phaea,  which  ravaged  the  country  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Crommyon.    Having  overcome 
•11  the  perils  of  the  road,  Theseus  at  length  reached 
Athens,  where  new  dangers  awaited  him.    He  found 
his  father's  court  all  in  confusion.    The  Pallantidaj,  or 
sons  and  grandsons  of  Pallas,  the  brother  of  ^Egcus, 
had  long  seen  with  jealousy  the  sceptre  in  the  hands 
of  an  old  man,  and  now  meditated  wresting  it  from  his 
feeble  grasp.   Thinking,  however,  that  his  death  could 
not  be   very  remote,  they  resolved  to  wait  for  that 
•-rent ;  but  they  made  no  secret  of  their  intentions. 
The  arrival  of  Theseus  threatened  to  disconcert  their 
plan.    They  feared  that  if  this  young  stranger  should 
oe  received  as  a  son  of  the  old  king,  he  might  find  in 
him  a  protector  and  avengei  ;  and  they  resolved  to 
njison  his  mind  against  him.    Their  plot  so  far  suc- 


ceeded that  .Egeus  was  on  the  point  of  sacrificing  0 
•on,  when  he  recognised  him,  and  then  acknowledge 
him  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people.  The  Pallantidt 
had  recourse  to  arms,  but  Theseus  defeated  and  slc\ 
them.  Medea,  it  is  also  said,  who  was  married  t 
.tgeus,  fearing  the  loss  of  her  influence  when  The 
seu»  should  have  been  acknowledged  by  his  father*  re 
solved  to  anticipate  that  event ;  and,  moved  by  he 
calumnies,  /Eprus  was  presenting  a  cup  of  poiaon  h 
his  son,  when  the  sight  of  the  sword  left  with  /Ethn 
discovered  to  him  who  he  was.  The  bull  which  Her 
cules  had  brought  from  Crete  »ras  now  at  Marathon 
and  the  country  was  in  terror  of  his  ravages.  Theseui 
went  in  quest  of  him,  overcame,  and  exhioited  him  ir 
chains  to  the  astonished  Athenians,  and  theti  sacrificed 
the  animal  to  Apollo  Delp*hinius.  The  Athenians  wert 
at  this  period  in  deep  affliction  on  accom.i  of  the  trib- 
ute which  they  were  forced  to  pay  to  Minos,  king  of 
Crete.  (  Vul  Androgens  and  Minotauius.*  Theseus 
resolved  to  deliver  them  from  this  calamity,  or  die  ir> 
the  attempt.  Accordingly,  when  the  third  time  of 
sending  off  this  tribute  came,  and  the  youths  and 
maidens  were,  according  to  custom,  drawn  by  lot  to  be 
sent,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  father  to  the  cou- 
trary  he  voluntarily  offered  himself  as  one  of  the  vic- 
tims. The  ship  departed,  as  usual,  under  black  sails, 
which  Theseus  promised  hie  father  to  change  for  white 
ones  in  case  of  his  returning  victorious.  When  they 
arrived  in  Crete,  the  youths  and  maidens  were  exhib- 
ited before  Minos ;  and  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  the 
king,  who  was  present,  became  deeply  enamoured  of 
Theseus,  by  whom  her  love  was  speedily  relumed. 
She  furnished  him  with  a  clew  of  thread,  which  en- 
abled him  to  penetrate  in  safety  the  windings  of  the 
labyrinth  till  he  came  to  where  the  Minotaur  lay,  whom 
he  caught  by  the  hair  and  slew.  He  then  got  on  board 
with  his  companions,  and  sailed  for  Athens.  Ariadne 
accompanied  his  flight,  but  was  abandoned  by  him  cn 
the  isle  of  Dia  or  Naxos.  (Vid.  Ariadne  )  Before 
Theseus  returned  to  Athens,  he  sailed  to  Drlos  to  pay 
his  vow  ;  for,  ere  setting  out  on  his  perilous  expedition, 
ho  had  made  a  vow  to  send  annually,  if  successful,  to 
the  sacred  island  a  ship  with  gifts  and  sacrifice*. 
(Fid  Delia  II.)  He  also  consecrated  in  Delos  a 
statue  of  Venus,  made  by  Dxdalus,  on  account  of  tho 
aid  she  had  given  him.  He,  moreover,  to  commemo- 
rate his  victory,  established  there  a  dance,  the  evolu- 
tions of  which  imitated  the  windings  of  the  labyrinth. 
(Compare  Horn.,  11.,  18,  590,  seqq.)  On  approaching 
tho  coast  of  Attica,  Theseus  forgot  the  signal  ap- 
[  pointed  by  his  father,  and  returned  under  the  same 
sails  with  which  he  had  departed ;  and  the  old  king, 
thinking  he  was  deprived  of  his  newly-found  son,  de- 
stroyed himself.  ( Kid.  iEgcus.)  The  hero  now  turn- 
J  cd  his  thoughts  to  legislation.  The  Attic  territory 
|  had  been  divided  by  Cccrops  into  twelve  demi  or  bor- 
oughs, each  of  which  had  its  own  government  and 
chief  magistrate,  and  was  almost  wholly  independent. 
The  consequence  was,  frequent  and  sanguinary  wars 
arose  among  them.  Nothing  but  pressing  external 
danger  forced  them  to  union,  which  was  again  dissolv- 
ed as  soon  as  tho  storm  was  over.  Theseus  there- 
fore invited  not  merely  tho  people  of  Attica,  but  even 
strangers,  to  come  and  establish  themselves  at  Athens, 
then  nothing  but  a  small  •ettlement  on  a  rock.  By 
his  prudence  and  his  authority  he  induced  the  heads 
of  boroughs  to  resign  their  independent  power,  and  in- 
trust the  administration  of  justice  to  a  court,  which 
should  sit  constantly  at  Athens,  and  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  the  inhabitants  of  Attica.  He  abolished 
the  previous  division  of  the  people  of  Aitica  into  four 
tribes,  and  substituted  that  of  a  distribution  into 
three  classes,  the  Nobles,  the  Husbandmen,  and  the 
Artisans  (EvxarpiSat,  Ttuftopoi,  and  Amiioupyo:'). 
This  object  he  is  said  to  have  accomplished  partly  b\ 
force,  partly  by  persuasion.    With  tho  lower  classei 
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it«  read,  h«  found  no  difficulty ;  but  the  powerful  men 
were  only  induced  to  comply  with  his  proposals  by  bis 
promise  that  all  should  be  admitted  to  an  equal  share 
of  the  government,  and  that  he  would  resign  all  his 
royal  prerogatives  except  those  of  commanding  in  war 
and  of  watching  over  the  laws.    To  the  nobles,  there* 
fore,  ho  reserved  all  the  offices  of  state,  with  lite  privi- 
lege of  ordering  the  affairs  of  religion,  and  of  inter- 
preting the  laws  both  human  and  divine.    The  result 
of  these  and  other  regulations  was  the  increase  of  the 
nty  and  of  the  population  in  general.  Tbucydidea 
faxes  on  this  as  the  epoch  when  the  lower  ctty  wae 
added  to  the  ancient  one,  which  had  covered,  aa  we 
have  remarked,  little  more  than  the  rock  that  afterward 
became  the  citadel.    And  hence  there  may  seem  to 
have  been  some  foundation  for  Plutarch's  statement, 
that  Theseuo  called  the  city  Athens,  if  this  name  prop- 
erly tig he  whole  enclosure  of  the  Old  and  New 
Town. — As  a  farther  means  of  uniting  the  people, 
Theseus  established  numerous  festivals,  particularly 
the  I'anathena-'a,  sok:n:.ii^d  with  grcst  splendour  ev- 
ery fifth  year,  in  commemoration  of  this  union  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Attica.    Thc*cus  firmly  established  the 
boundaries  of  the  Attic  territory,  in  which  he  inclu- 
ded Megans,  ana  set  up  a  pillar  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth  to  mark  the  limits  of  Attica  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesus    These  civic  cares  did  not  prevent  Theseus 
from  taking  part  in  military  enterprises  :  he  accompa- 
nied Hercules  in  his  cxpcditi&n  against  the  Amazons, 
who  then  dwell  on  the  banks  of  the  Thcrmodon  ;  and 
be  distinguished  himself  so  much  in  the  conflict,  that 
Hercules,  after  the  victory,  bestowed  on  him,  as  the 
reward  of  his  valour,  the  hand  of  the  vanquished  queen. 
(Kid.  Antiopo  )    When  the  Amazons  afterward,  in 
revenge,  invaded  the  Attic  territory,  they  met  with  a 
signal  defeat  from  the  Athenian  prince.    (Vid.  Ama- 
zon ts.)    Theseus  was  also  a  sharer  in  the  dangers  of 
tbc  Calydoman  hunt ;  he  was  one  of  the  adventurous 
band  who  sailed  in  the  Argo  to  Colchis  ,  and  he  aided 
bis  friend  Pinthous  and  tie  Lapiihss  in  their  conflict 
with  the  Centaurs.    The  friendship  between  him  and 
Pinthous  was  of  a  most  intimate  nature,  yet  it  had  ori- 
ginated in  the  midst  of  arms.   (Vid.  Pinthous.)  Like 
faithful  comrades,  they  aided  each  other  in  every  pro- 
ject.   Each  was  ambitious  in  love,  and  would  possess 
a  daughter  of  the  gcds.    Theseus,  in  whose  favour 
the  lot  had  fallen,  carried  off,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  friend,  the  cc.abrated  Helen,  daughter  of  I-eda, 
then  a  child  of  but  nine  years,  though  already  of  sur- 
passing  loveliness,  and  placed  her  under  the  care  of  his 
mother  .flthra,  at  Aphidnns,  whence  she  was  subse- 
quently rescued  by  her  brothers  Castor  and  Pollux. 
He  then  prepared  to  aid  his  friend  in  a  bolder  and  more 
perilous  attempt,  tho  abduction  of  Proserpina  from  the 
palace  of  Pluto  ;  an  attempt  which  resulted  in  the  im- 
prisonment of  both  by  the  monarch  of  Hades.  From 
this  confinement  Theseus  was  released  by  Hercules ; 
but  Pinthous  remained  ever  a  captive.    (Vid.  Pin- 
thous )    After  tho  death  of  Antiopc,  who  had  borne 
him  a  son  nsmcd  Hippolytus,  Theseus  married  Phe- 
»dra,  the  daughter  of  Minos,  and  sister  of  Ariadne. 
Hippolytus  lost  his  life  in  consequence  of  a  false  charge 
preferred  against  him  by  his  stepmother ;  Phedra  end- 
ed her  days  by  her  own  hand  ;  and  Theseus,  when  too 
late,  learned  the  innocence  of  his  son.    (Vid.  Hip- 
polytus.)—The  invasion  of  Attica  by  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux, for  the  recovery  of  their  sister  Helen,  and  an  in- 
surrection of  the  Pallantidas,  brought  on  Theseus  the 
asual  fate  of  all  great  Athenians — exile.    He  volun- 
tarily retired  to  Lycomcdes,  king  of  the  island  of  Scy- 
ros,  and  there*  he  met  with  his  death,  either  by  acci- 
dent or  by  tho  treachery  of  his  host ;  for,  ascending, 
with  Lycomcdes,  a  lofty  rock,  to  take  a  view  of  the  isl- 
and, he  fell  or  was  pushed  off  by  his  companion,  and  lost 
his  life  by  the  fall.    The  Athenians  honoured  his  mem- 
ory by  feasts  and  temples,  placed  him  among  the  gods, 


and  at  a  later  day  obtained  hia  bones  *om  the  >tiaao 

of  Scyros,  and  interred  ibera  beneath  uie  sod  a.'  Ana 
ca.    (Ketgkllry't  Mythology,  p.  387,  tyqq.  —  Pju, 
Vtt.  Thtt  ) — Theseus,  whose  name  uguific*  the  Or- 
dtrtr  or  Regulator  (Otfaeif,  from  $iu,  -ijau,  "  to  piact* 
or  "€$tabluk"),  seems  rather  to  indurate  a  period  than 
an  individual,  though  it  is  very  possible  that  the  nam* 
may  have  been  borne  by  one  who  contributed  the  lar- 
gest share,  or  put  the  finishing  baud,  to  the  char^t 
which  is  commonly  considered  as  bis  work.  Theseus, 
indeed,  is  represented  by  the  ancients  in  quite  an  am- 
biguous light;  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  founder  of  a 
government  which  was,  for  many  centuries  after  him, 
rigidly  aristocratical ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the 
parent  of  the  Athenian  democracy.    If  wc  make  du< 
allowance  for  the  exaggerations  of  poets  or  rhetori- 
cians, who  adorn  him  with  the  latter  of  these  titles  w 
order  to  exalt  the  antiquity  of  the  popular  institu- 
tions of  later  tunes,  we  shall  perhaps  find  that  nei- 
ther description  is  entirely  groundless,  though  the  for- 
mer is  more  simply  and  evidently  true.    His  insti- 
tutions were  arutocratical,  because  none  were  thei 
known  of  any  other  kind.    The  effect  of  the  union 
would  even  be,  in  the  first  instance,  to  increase  the 
influence  of  the  noble  class,  by  concentrating  it  in  one 
spot ;  and  hence  it  proved  loo  powerful  for  both  the  king 
and  the  people.    In  this  sense  we  may  say  with  Plu- 
tarch, that  Theseus  gained  the  assent  of  the  gTeat  men 
to  his  plan  by  surrendering  his  royal  prerogatives, 
which  they  shared  equally  among  them.    The  king 
was  no  more  than  the  first  of  the  nobles  ;  the  four 
kings  of  the  Iribcs  ($v}joCactXtic. — Poilvzy  8,  111), 
all  chosen  from  the  privileged  class,  were  his  eonsunt 
assessors,  and  acted  rather  as  colleagues  than  as  coun- 
sellors.   The  principal  difference  between  them  and 
him  appears  to  have  consisted  in  the  duration  of  their 
office,  which  was  probably  never  long  enough  to  leave 
them  independent  of  the  body  from  which  they  were 
taken  and  to  which  they  returned. — But  there  war 
also  a  sense  in  which  Theseus  might,  without  impro- 
priety, be  regarded  as  tbc  founder  of  the  Athenian  de- 
mocracy, both  with  respect  to  the  tendency  and  re- 
mote consequences,  and  to  the  immediate  effect,  of 
the  insUtutiona  ascribed  to  him.    The  incorporation 
of  several  scattered  townships  in  one  city,  such  as 
took  place  in  Attica,  was  in  many,  perhaps  in  most, 
parts  of  Greece  the  first  stage  in  the  growth  of  a  free 
commonalty,  which,  thus  enabled  to  feel  its  own 
alrength,  was  gradually  encouraged  successfully  to 
resist  the  authority  of  the  nobles.    And  hence,  in  la- 
ter times,  the  dismemberment  of  a  capital,  and  its  re- 
partition into  a  number  of  rural  communities,  was  es- 
teemed the  surest  expedient  for  establishing  an  aris- 
tocratical government.    (ThirlitaW  $  Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  2,  p.  9,  sffff  )—  Regarded  aa  the  patron-hero  of 
that  people  of  Greece  among  whom  literature  flour- 
ished most,  Theseus  is  presented  to  us  under  a  more 
historic  aspect  than  the  other  heroes  of  mythology. 
Though  his  adventures  arc  evidently  founded  on  those 
of  Hercules,  whom  he  is  said  to  nave  emulated,  we 
arc  struck  by  the  absence  of  the  marvellous  in  them  : 
indeed,  the  exploits  of  Theseus  are  generally  such  ef- 
fects as  would  be  produced  in  historical  times  by  the 
course  of  events  in  the  formation  of  a  polity  :  such, 
at  least,  arc  his  achievements  in  and  about  Attica. 
Theseus  yielded  few  subjects,  therefore,  to  the  Attic 
dramatists.    When  they  brought  him  on  the  stage,  4 
was  hardly  ever  as  the  principal  character  of  the  piece. 
He  always,  however,  appears  as  the  model  of  a  joal 
and  moderate  ruler,  the  example  of  a  strict  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  law  and  equity,  the  protector  of  the 
suppliant,  the  scourge  of  the  evil-doer,  and  the  authoi 
of  wise  and  good  regulations.    (Keighlley,  I.  c  ) 

Thrsmothkt.sj,  a  name  given  to  the  six  remamfng 
archons  at  Athens,  after  the  chief  archon,  the  Basifrut 
or  King- Archon,  and  the  Polemarch.  ( Vid  Archcru>« 
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ThupTa  or  Thcsp!<k,  a  town  •    Boeo  ia,  for.y 
'sdia  from  Ascra,  according  to  Slratx.  and  near  the 
bot  of  Helicon,  looking  towards  the  south  and  the 
Criasxan  Gulf.    Its  antiquity  ia  attested  by  Homer, 
who  names  it  in  the  catalogue  of  Boeotian  towns.    (// , 

3,  498.)  The  Thespians  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  his- 
tory for  their  brave  and  generous  conduct  during  the 
Persian  war.  W'her.  the  rest  of  Bccotia  basely  sub- 
mitted to  Xerxes,  tbey  alone  refused  to  tender  earth 
and  water  to  his  deputies.  The  troops  also  under  Lc- 
omdas,  whom  they  sent  to  aid  the  Spartans  at  Ther- 
mopylc,  chose  rather  to  die  at  their  posts  than  desert 
.heir  commander  and  bis  heroic  followers.  (Herod., 
7,  132  el  222.)  Their  city  was,  in  consequence,  burn- 
ed by  the  Persians  after  it  had  been  evacuated  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  retired  to  the  Peloponneaus.  (He- 
rod., H,  50.)  A  amall  body  of  these,  however,  fought 
at  Plataa  under  Pausanias.  (Herod.,  9,31)  The 
Thespians  distinguished  thein**lves  also  in  (he  battle 
of  Dciium  against  the  Athenians,  being  nearly  all  slain 
%t  their  post.  ( Thacyd.,  4,  96  )  The  Thebans  after- 
ward basely  took  advantage  of  thia  heavy  loss  to  pull 
down  the  walls  of  their  city  and  bring  jnder  sub- 
jection, on  pretext  of  their  having  favoured  the  Athe- 
nians. (Tkucyd.,  4,  133.)  They  subsequently  made 
an  attempt  to  recover  their  independence ;  but,  failing 
n  thia  enterprise,  many  of  them  sought  refuge  at  Ath- 
ens. (Thucyd.,  6,  95.)  Thespie  waa  occupied  by 
the  I*acedxmonians  at  the  same  time  that  they  seized 
upon  the  citadel  of  Thebes.  (Xen  .  Hist.  Gr.,  5,  4, 
42.) — The  celebrated  courtesan  Phryne  was  born  at 
Thespis.  It  is  mentioned,  that  on  her  having  received, 
as  a  present  from  Praxiteles,  a  beautiful  statue  of  Cu- 
pid, she  caused  it  to  be  erected  in  her  native  city, 
which  added  greatly  to  its  prosperity,  from  the  influx 
of  strangers  who  came  to  view  this  maaterpiece  of 
art.  (Sirabo,  410. — Athen.,  13,  59.)  Pausanias  af- 
firms, that  this  celebrated  statue  was  sent  to  Rome  by 
Caligula,  but  was  afterward  restored  to  Thespia  by 
Claudiua.  Nero  again  removed  it  to  Rome,  where  it 
waa  destroyed  by  fire.  (Pausan.,  9,  26.)  Pliny,  how- 
ever, asserts  that  it  still  existed  in  his  day  in  the 
schools  of  Oclavia.  (Plm.,  36,  5.) — It  ia  now  pretty 
well  ascertained,  by  the  researches  of  recent  travellers, 
that  the  ruins  of  Thespia  are  occupied  by  the  modern 
Eremo  Castro.  Sir  W.  Gell  remarks,  that  "  the  plan 
of  the  city  is  distinctly  visible.  It  seems  a  regular 
hexagon,  and  the  mound  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  the 
wall  is  perfect."  (Itin.,  p.  119.  —  Cramer's  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  208,  seqq.) 

ThespudjE,  the  offspring  of  Hercules  by  the  fifty 
aaughters  of  Thespius.  On  attaining  to  manhood, 
some  of  them  were  sent,  by  their  father's  directions,  to 
Thebes  in  Bosotia.  but  the  greater  part  as  a  colony  to 
Sardinia.  (Apollod.,  2,  7,  6. — Heyne  ad  Apollod.,  I. 
e.—Diod.  Sic,  4.  29.— Pausan.  10,  17.) 

Thkwudek,  I.  the  fifty  daughters  of  Thespius, 
mothers  of  the  Thespiada  by  Hercules.    (Apollod.,  2, 

4,  10.) — II.  An  appellation  given  to  the  Muses  from 
Thespia,  near  which  was  Helicon,  one  of  the  mount- 
ains sacred  to  them.    (Vid.  Muss.) 

Thrspis,  an  early  Greek  dramatic  poet,  generally 
regarded  as  the  inventor  of  tragedy.  He  was  born  at 
leans,  a  Diacrian  demus  or  borough,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  aixlh  century  B.C.  His  birthplace  de- 
rived its  name,  according  to  tradition,  from  the  father 
of  Erigone  (Steph.  Byz.,  s.  t.  'luap'ta. — Hygin.,  fab., 
130),  and  had  always  been  a  scat  of  the  religion  of 
Bacchus; and  the  origin  of  tho  Athenian  tragedy  and 
comedy  has  been  confidently  referred  to  thu  drunken 
festivals  of  the  place  (Athenctus,  2,  p.  40) :  indeed,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  name  itself  may  point  to  the 
old  mimetic  exhibitions  which  were  common  there. 
(Welcker,  Nachtrag,  p.  222.)  An  account  of  tho  im- 
provements introduced  by  Thespis  will  be  found  under 
1-0 ther  article  ( Vid  Thealrum  ) 
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Thes/Ius,  king  of  Thespia,  and  father  of  the  Thes- 
piades.  (Apollod.,  2,  4,  10.)  The  name  ia  sometimes 
erroneously  written  Thestius.  (Consult  the  remarks 
of  Heyne,  not.  crit.,  ad.  Apollod.,  2,  7,  8  ) 

ThksprotIa,  a  district  of  Kpirus,  along  the  coast 
opposite  to  Corey ra,  and  extending  also  some  distance 
inland.  Of  all  the  Epirotic  nations,  the  Thesproti 
may  be  considered  aa  the  most  ancient.  Thia  ia  evi- 
dent from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  alone  noticed 
by  Homer,  while  he  cmita  all  mention  of  the  Molos- 
sians  and  Chaoniana.  (Od.,  14,  315 )  Herodotus 
also  affirms  (7,  176)  that  they  were  the  parent  stock 
whence  descended  the  Thessalians,  who  expelled  the 
*£olians  from  the  country  afterward  known  by  the 
name  of  Thcssaly.  Thesprolia,  indeed,  appears  to 
have  been  in  remote  times  the  great  seat  of  the  Pelas- 
gic  nation,  whence  they  disseminated  themselves  over 
several  parts  of  Greece,  and  sent  colonics  to  Italy. 
(Herod.,  2,  56.— Strabo,  327.)  Even  after  the  Pe~ 
lasgic  name  had  become  extinct  in  these  two  coun- 
tries, the  oracle  and  temple  of  Dodona,  which  they 
had  established  in  Thesprotia,  still  remained  to  attest 
their  former  existence  in  that  district. — We  muat  infer 
from  the  passage  of  Homer  which  has  been  referred 
to,  that  the  government  of  Thessaly  was  at  first  mon 
archical.  How  long  thia  continued  ia  not  apparent 
Some  change  must  have  taken  place  prior  to  the  time 
of  Thucydides,  who  assures  us  that  neither  the  Thes- 
proti nor  Chuones  wero  subject  to  kings.  (Tkucyd., 
2,  SO  )  Subsequently  we  msy,  however,  suppose  them 
to  have  been  included  under  the  dominion  of  the  Mo- 
lossian  princes.  It  wero  aa  needless  to  attempt  to 
define  the  limits  of  ancient  Thessaly  aa  those  of  Cha- 
onia :  we  must  therefore  be  content  with  ascertaining 
that  it  waa  mainly  situated  between  the  rivers  Thya- 
mis  (Calama)  and  Acheron  (Soult),  while  it  extended 
beyond  the  source  of  the  former  to  the  banks  ef  the 
Aoiis.    (Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  107.) 

Thf.s.vu.ia.  a  country  of  Greece,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Cambunian  Mountains,  extending  from 
Pindus  to  Olympus,  and  separating  it  from  Macedonia  ; 
on  the  west  by  tho  chain  of  Pindus,  dividing  it  from 
Epirus  ;  on  the  south  by  Mount  (Eta,  and  on  the  caat 
by  the  /Egean  Sea.  It  aeema  to  have  been  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  antiquity,  founded  on  very  early  tradi- 
tiona,  that  the  great  basin  of  Thessaly  formed  by  the 
mountains  just  specified  waa  at  some  remote  period 
covered  by  the  waters  of  the  Peneua  and  its  tributary 
rivers,  until  some  great  revolution  of  nature  had  rent 
asunder  the  gorge  of  Tempo,  and  thus  afforded  a  pas- 
sage to  the  pent-up  streams.  Thia  opinion,  which 
was  first  reported  by  Herodotus,  in  his  account  of  the 
celebrated  march  of  Xerxes  (7,  129),  is  again  repeated 
by  Strabo,  who  observes,  in  confirmation  of  it,  that  the 
Peneua  is  still  exposed  to  frequent  inundations,  and 
also  that  the  land  in  Thessaly  is  higher  towards  the 
sea  than  towards  the  more  central  parts.  (Strabo 
430.) — According  to  the  same  geographer,  this  prov- 
ince was  divided  into  four  districts,  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Phlhiotis,  Estiaotis,  Thessaliolis,  and 
Pelasgiotis.  In  his  description,  however,  of  these,  he 
appeara  to  have  no  room  for  Theasaliotis,  which  is,  in 
fact,  rarely  acknowledged  by  the  writers  of  antiquity  ; 
though  we  cannot  doubt  the  propriety  of  Strabo's  di- 
vision into  tetrarchies,  as  it  derives  confirmation  from 
Harpocration  (*.  v.  Terpapxia)  and  the  acholiast  to 
Apollonius  Rhodius.  (Argon.,  3,  1089.) — There  is 
hardly  any  district  in  Greece  for  which  nature  seems 
to  have  done  so  much  as  for  Thessaly.  It  may  with 
justice  be  called  th<  'and  of  the  Pencus,  which,  de- 
scendmg  from  Pindus,  flowed  through  it  from  west  to 
cast.  A  multitude  of  tributary  streams  poured  from 
tho  north  and  the  south  into  this  river.  No  other  dis- 
trict bad  so  extensive  an  internal  navigation ;  which, 
with  a  little  aaaiatance  from  art,  might  nave  been  car- 
ried to  all  ita  parts.    Its  fruitful  soil  waa  fitted  alike 
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lor  pasturing  and  the  cultivation  of  corn;  iu  toasts, 
esptcislly  the  Sinus  Pagasaus,  afforded  the  best  har- 
bours for  shipping  ;  nature  seemed  hardly  to  bare  left 
a  wish  ungratifiel  It  was  in  Thessaly  that  the  tribe 
of  the  Hellenes,  according  to  tradition,  first  appli- 
ed themselves  to  agriculture;  and  thence  its  several 
branches  spread  over  the  more  southern  lands.  (Vtd. 
Hellas.)  Almost  all  ibe  namea  of  its  towns  recall 
somo  association  connected  with  the  primitive  history 
and  heroic  age  of  the  nation. — Early  traditions,  pre- 
served by  the  Greek  poets  and  other  writers,  ascribe 
to  Tbeisaly  the  more  ancient  namea  of  I'vrrlia,  /rimo- 
nia,  and  .'Eolis.  (Rhtan  ,  ap.  Schol.  in  ApoU.  Rkod  , 
3,  1089.— Step*.  Byt.,  s.  ».  Aiftovia  —Herod.,  7, 
176.)  Psssing  over  the  two  former  sppcllations,  which 
belong  rather  to  the  age  of  mythology,  the  latter  may 
afford  us  matter  for  historical  reflections,  aa  referring 
to  that  remote  period  when  the  plains  of  Theses ly 
occupied  by  the  <£olisn  Pelasgi,  to  whom  Greece 
probably  indebted  for  the  first  dawnings  of  civili- 
sation, and  the  earliest  cultivation  of  her  language. 
(Strabo,  220.)  This  people  originally  came,  as  He- 
rodotus informs  us,  from  Thesprotia  (Herod.,  7,  176. 
— Strah.,  444);  but  how  long  they  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  country,  and  at  what  preciae  period  it 
assumed  the  name  of  Thessaly,  cannot,  perhaps,  now 
be  determined.  In  the  poems  of  Homer  it  never  oc- 
curs, although  the  several  principalities  and  kingdoms 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  there  distinctly  enumera- 
ted and  described,  together  with  the  different  chiefs  to 
whom  they  were  subject :  thus  Hellas  and  Phthia  arc 
as'igned  to  Achilles;  the  MHian  and  Pagaaean  terri- 
tories to  Protesilaus  and  Eumelua  ;  Magnesia  to  Phi- 
loetetes  and  Eurypyius ;  Estiarotis  and  Pelasgia  to 
Meilon  and  the  sons  of  ^Esculapius,  with  other  petty 
leaders.  It  is  from  Homer,  therefore,  thst  we  derive 
the  earliest  information  relative  to  the  history  of  this 
fairest  portion  of  Greece.  This  slate  of  things,  how- 
ever, was  not  of  long  continuance  ;  and  a  new  consti- 
tution, dating  probably  from  the  period  of  the  Trojan 
expedition,  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  common 
consent  of  the  Thessalian  states.  They  agreed  to 
unite  themselves  into  one  confederate  body,  under  the 
direction  of  one  supreme  magistrate  or  chief,  distin- 
guished by  the  title  of  Tagus  (Tayoe).  avid  elected  by 
the  consent  of  the  wholo  republic.  The  details  of  this 
federal  system  are  little  known  ;  but  Strabo  assures  us 
that  tho  Thessalian  confederacy  was  the  most  consider- 
able, as  well  as  the  earliest,  society  of  the  kind  establish* 
ed  in  Greece.  (Sirai  ,  429.)  How  far  its  constitution 
was  connected  with  the  celebrated  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil, it  seems  impossible  to  determine,  sinco  we  are  so 
little  acquainted  with  the  origin  and  history  of  that  an- 
cient assembly.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however, 
that  this  singular  coalition,  which  embraced  matters  of 
a  political  as  well  aa  a  religioua  nature,  first  rose 
among  the  states  of  Thessaly,  as  we  find  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  nation  who  bad  votes  in  the  council  were 
either  actually  Thcssalians,  or  connected  in  some  way 
with  thst  part  of  Greece.  This  mode  of  government, 
however,  seems  to  have  succeeded  as  Utile  in  Thessaly 
as  in  the  other  Hellenic  republics  where  it  was  adopt- 
ed ;  and  that  province,  which,  from  its  local  advanta- 
ges ought  to  have  ranked  among  the  most  powerful 
and  leading  states  of  Greece,  we  find,  if  wo  except  a  pe- 
riod of  brilliant  but  momentary  splendour,  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  weak  and  insignificant.  We  learn  from 
Heiodotus,  that  when  Xerxes  meditated  the  invasion  of 
Greoce,  he  was  encouraged  in  the  design  by  the  Aleua- 
da?,  whom  the  historian  terms  kings  of  Thessaly,  but 
who,  probably,  like  the  Pisistratids,  had  only  usurped 
the  regal  power,  and,  upon  being  deprived  of  their  au- 
thority, sought  the  aid  of  the  Persian  monarch  to  re- 
cover their  lost  dominion.  (Herod.,  7, 6.)  It  is  evident 
thai  the  Thessalian  nation  did  not  concur  in  their  jiro- 
we  find  they  applied  fcr  assists -ice  in  this 
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emergency  to  the  rest  of  Greece ;  but,  as  it  wai  nor 
deemed  expedient  to  join  forces  against  the  common 
enemv,  from  the  impossibility  of  making  any  effectual 
;  resistance  to  the  north  of  Thermopylae,  the  Tbeasali. 
ans  were  left  to  their  own  resources,  and  consequently 
submitted  to  the  Persian  anna  (Herod.,  7,  172,  tt(j]  \ 
which  Herodotus  insinuates  they  did  the  more 


jects,  as 


ily,  that  tbey  might  thus  profit  by  foreign  sud  at  sven 
ging  themselves  on  the  Pbocians,  with  whom  ihey  had 
been  engaged  in  frequent  but  unsuccessful  hostilities. 
(Herod.,  8,  27.) — Little  notice  is  taken  by  the  Greek 
historians  of  the  affairs  of  Thessaly,  from  the  Peniaa 
invasion  to  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  except  the  fact  men- 
tioned by  Thucydides  of  an  expedition  having  been 
undertaken  by  the  Athenians,  under  the  command  of 
Myronides,  with  a  view  of  reinstating  Orestes,  soo  of 
Krhecratidas,  prince  of  Thessaly,  who  had  been  ban- 
ished from  his  country.  The  Athenian  general,  on 
that  occasion,  advanced  as  far  aa  Pharsalos  ;  but  Im 
progress  being  checked  by  the  superiority  of  the  The*- 
ealian  cavalry,  he  was  forced  to  retire  without  having 
accomplished  any  of  the  objects  of  the  expediuoo. 
( Tkucyd.,  1,  111.)— The  Then  saltans  appear  to  hare 
taken  no  part  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  though  they 
might  naturally  be  inclined  to  favour  the  Athenian 
cause,  from  their  early  aHiance  with  thst  state.  Hence 
it  waa  that  Brasidas  felt  it  necessary  U>  use  such  se- 
crecy and  despatch  in  traversing  then  territory  on  hie 
march  towards  Thrace.  (Thueyd ,  4,  78.)  Some 
troops,  which  were  afterward  sent  by  the  Lacedemo- 
nians in  order  to  re-enforce  their  army  in  that  quarter, 
met  with  a  more  determined  opposition,  and  were 
compelled  to  retrace  their  steps.  (Tkueyd.,  5,  13.) 
On  another  occasion  we  find  the  Thessalian*  in  league 
with  the  Boeotians,  endeavouring  to  harass  and  inter- 
cept the  march  of  Agesilaus  through  their  country,  on 
his  return  from  Asia  Minor.  This  attempt,  however, 
was  rendered  abortive  by  the  skilful  manoeuvres  o(  the 
Spartan  prince ;  and  the  cavalry  of  Thessaly,  notwith- 
standing its  boasted  superionty,  met  with  a  dec  ded 
repulse  from  the  Lacedatmonian  horse.  (AV*  ,  Hist. 
Gr.,  4,  3,  2.) — While  Sparta,  however,  was  struggling 
to  make  head  against  the  formidable  coalition,  of  which 
Bteotia  had  taken  the  load,  Thessaly  was  acquiring  a 
degree  of  importance  and  weight  among  the  states  of 
Greece  which  it  had  never  possessed  in  any  former 
period  of  iu  history.  This  was  effected,  apparently, 
solely  by  the  energy  and  ability  of  Jason,  who,  from 
being  chief  or  lyTant  of  I'here,  bad  nsen  to  the  rank 
of  Tugus,  or  commander  of  tho  Thessalian  states.  By 
his  influence  and  talents,  the  confederacy  received  the 
accession  of  several  important  cities ;  and  ai 
military  force,  amounting  to  8000  cavalry, 
"0,000  heavy-armed  infantry,  and  light  troops  suffi- 
cient to  oppose  the  world,  had  been  raised  and  fitted 
by  him  for  the  service  of  the  commonwealth.  (AT*., 
Hut.  Gr.,  6,  1,6.)  His  other  resources  being  equally 
effective,  Thessaly  seemed  destined,  under  his  direc- 
tion, to  become  the  lesding  power  in  Greece.  W- 
may  estimate  the  influence  that  he  had  already  ac- 
quired, from  the  circumstance  of  bis  having  been  call- 
ed upon  to  act  aa  mediator  between  the  Boeotians  and 
Spartans  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  (AT* .  Hut 
Gr.,  6,  4,  32.) — This  brilliant  period  of  political  influ- 
ence and  power  was,  however,  of  short  duration,  aa 
Jason  not  long  after  lost  bis  life  by  the  hand  of  an  as- 
sassin, during  the  celebration  of  some  games  which  be 
had  instituted ;  and  Thessaly,  on  his  death,  relapsed 
into  that  atate  of  weakness  and  insignificance  from 
which  it  had  so  lately  emerged.  (.Test.,  Hist.  Gr.,  6, 
4,  32.)  The  Thcssalians,  rinding  themselves  arable 
to  defend  their  liberties,  contioua*.y  threatened  by  the 
tyrants  of  Pheras,  successors  of  Jason,  first  sought  the 
protection  of  the  Bootians,  who  sent  to  their  aid  a 
body  of  troops  commanded  by  tbe_ bravo  Peloptdas. 
Tbey  next  applied  for  assistance  to 
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who  succeeded  in  defeating,  and  finally  expelling  these 
oppressors  of  their  country  ;  and,  by  the  important 
•err ices  thus  rendered  to  the  Thessalians,  aecured 
their  lasting  attachment  to  his  interests,  and  finally  ob- 
tained the  presidency  of  the  Ampbictyonic  council. 
(Poiyb.,  Etc.,  9,  28.)  Under  his  skilful  management, 
the  troops  of  Tbessaly  became  a  moat  important  addi- 
tion to  the  resources  he  already  possessed  ;  and  to  this 
powerful  re-enforcement  may  probably  be  attributed 
the  success  which  attended  his  campaign  against  the 
Boeotians  and  Athenians.  On  the  death  of  Philip,  the 
states  of  Thessaly,  in  order  to  testify  their  veneration 
for  his  memory,  issued  a  decree,  by  which  they  con- 
firmed to  hia  son  Alexander  the  supreme  atation  which 
he  had  held  in  their  councils  ;  and  also  signified  their 
intention  of  supporting  his  claima  to  the  title  of  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  whole  Grecian  confederacy. 
The  long  absence  of  that  enterprising  prince,  while 
engaged  in  distant  conquests,  subsequently  a  Horded 
his  enemies  an  opportunity  of  detaching  the  Thessa- 
bans  from  his  interests  ;  and  the  Lamiac  war,  which 
was  chiefly  sustained  by  that  people  against  his  gener- 
als Antipater  and  Craterus,  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to 
the  Macedonian  influence,  riot  only  in  Thessaly,  but 
over  the  whole  continent  of  Greece.  By  the  conduct 
and  ability  of  Antipater,  however,  the  contest  wta 
brought  to  a  auccrasful  issue,  and  Thessaly  was  pre- 
served to  the  Macedonian  crown  (Polyb ,  4,  76)  un- 
til the  reign  of  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  from  whom 
it  was  wrested  by  the  Romans  after  the  victory  of 
Cynoscephala?.  All  Thessaly  was  then  declared  free 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate  and  people  (Liv.,  33,  32),  but 
from  that  time  it  may  be  fairly  considered  as  having 
passed  under  the  dominion  of  Rome,  though  Us  pos- 
session was  still  diaputed  by  Antiochus  (Lip.,  36,  9, 
teaq  ),  and  again  by  Perseus,  the  son  of  Philip.  Thes- 
saly waa  already  a  Roman  province,  when  the  fate  of 
the  empire  of  the  world  waa  decided  in  the  plains  of 
Pharsaha. — With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Breotia, 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  most  fertile  and  productive 
part  of  Greece,  in  wine,  oil,  and  corn,  but  more  espe- 
cially the  latter,  of  which  it  exported  a  considerable 
quantity  to  foreign  countries.  (Xen  ,  Hut,  Gr.,  6,  1, 
i.—Tkeopkr.,  Hist.  Plant.,  8,  7,  et  10.)  Hence,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  Thesaalians  were  the  wealthi- 
est people  of  Greece ;  nor  were  they  exempt  from 
thoso  vices  which  riches  and  luxury  generally  bring  in 
their  train.  (Aiken.,  12,  5,  p.  624. — Tkeopomp.,  ap 
mnd  ,  6,  17,  p.  200  —Plat  ,  Crit.,  p.  60.)— Like  the 
Lacedaemonians,  they  employed  slaves,  who  were 
named  Pcncstc ;  these  probably  were  a  remnant  of 
the  first  tribes  thst  inhabited  the  country,  and  that  had 
been  reduced  to  a  atate  of  servitude  by  their  invaders. 
The  Pcncste  formed  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation, and  not  unfrequently  endeavoured  to  free 
themselves  from  the  state  of  oppression  under  which 
they  groaned.  (Xen,  Hut.  Gr.,  6,  1,  4.—Aristot., 
dc  Repub.,  2,  9. — Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p. 
343,  seqq.) 

Thcssai.iotis,  a  part  of  Thessaly  lying  below  the 
Peneus,  and  to  the  west  of  Magneaia  and  Phthiolis. 
(Vid  Thessalia,  near  the  beginning  of  the  article  ) 

Tmxssai.onIca,  I.  a  city  of  Macedonia,  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  Sinua  Thermaicua.  It  was 
it  first  an  inconsiderable  place,  under  the  nsme  of 
rherme,  by  which  it  was  known  in  the  times  of  Herod- 
ovjs,  Thncydides,  ^Eschtnea  (Fals.  Legal.,  29),  snd 

6, '/ax.  The  latter  speaks  also  of  the  Therm  a*  an 
Gulf.  Therme  waa  occupied  by  the  Athenians  prior 
to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  but  was  restored  by  them 
to  Pcrdiccas  shortly  after.  (Tkucyd.,  1,  51  — Id  ,  2, 
2  j.)  We  sre  informed  by  St  ratio  that  Cassander 
changed  the  name  of  Thorme  to  Thessalonica,  in  hon- 
our of  his  wife,  who  was  daughter  of  Philip.  (Epit., 

7,  p.  330  —  Seymn.,  Ck.,  v.  625  —  Zonar.,  12,  26  ) 
Att-uhanus  of  Byzantium  aaserts  that  the  former  name 


of  Thessalonica  was  Halia,  and  quotes  a  passage  fross 

a  work  written  by  Lucillua  of  Tarrha  on  this  place,  to 
account  for  the  reason  which  induced  Philip  to  call  hia 
daughter  Thessalonica.  Cassander  ia  aaid  to  have 
collected  together  the  inhabitants  of  several  neighbour- 
ing towns  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  new  city 
which  thus  became  one  of  the  most  important  and 
flourishing  ports  of  northern  Greece.  It  surrendered 
to  the  Romans  after  the  battle  of  Pydna  ( £4*.,  44,  10), 
and  waa  made  the  capital  of  the  second  region  of  Mace- 
donia. (Id  ,  Kb,  29.)  Situated  on  the  great  Egnatia* 
Way,  227  miles  from  Dyrrhachmm,  and  poasessed  of 
an  excellent  harbour,  well  placed  for  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  Hellespont  and  Asia  Minor,  it  could 
not  fail  of  becoming  a  very  populoua  and  flourishing 
city.  The  Christian  will  dwell  with  peculiar  interest 
on  the  circumstancea  that  connect  the  name  of  St. 
Paul  with  the  history  of  this  place.  It  will  be  seen, 
from  the  epistles  which  ho  addressed  to  his  converts 
here,  how  auccessful  his  exertions  had  been,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  and  enmity  he  had  to  encoun- 
ter from  hia  miaguided  countrymen. — Pliny  (4,  10) 
decribea  Thessalonica  as  a  free  city  ;  and  Lucian  as 
the  largest  of  the  Macedonian  towns  (Asm  ,  46. — 
Compare  Plot.,  p.  84. — Hteroel.,  p.  638.)  later  his- 
torians name  it  as  the  residence  of  the  prefect,  snd  the 
capital  of  Illyricum.  (Tkeodoret,  Hut.  Eedet.,  6, 
17. — Socrat.,  Hut.  Eccles.,  c.  11.)  For  su  account 
of  the  dreadful  maasacre  that  once  took  place  here, 
consult  the  article  Trteodosius  II. — The  modern  name 
of  the  place  is  Saioniki.  (Cramer's  A  nr..  Greece, 
vol.  I,  p.  236,  seqq. — Compare  Clarke's  Travels,  vol. 
7,  p  443,  seqq.)—\\.  A  dsughtcr  of  Philip,  married 
to  Cassander,  and  from  whom  the  city  of  Thessalonica 
is  said  to  have  received  ita  name.  (  Kid.  preceding  ar- 
ticle.) 

Thk.btor,  a  son  of  Idtnon  and  I*aothoe,  father  to 
Calclias.  From  him  Calchas  is  often  called  Tkestori' 
des.    (Ovid,  Met.,  12,  19  —  Stat  ,  Ach  ,  1,  497.) 

Thetis,  one  of  the  sea-deities,  daughter  of  Nereus 
and  Dona.  To  reward  the  virtue  of  Peleus  (vid.  Pe- 
leus),  the  king  of  the  gods  resolved  to  give  him  a  god 
deaa  in  msrriage.  The  spouse  selected  for  him  was 
Thetis,  who  had  been  wooed  by  Jupiter  himself  and  hit 
brother  Neptune ;  hut  Themis  having  declared  that  the 
child  of  1  helis  would  be  greater  than  his  sire,  the 
gods  withdrew.  (Pmd  .  lstkm.,  8,  58,  seqq.)  Ac- 
cording to  another  account,  she  wss  courted  by  Jupitei 
alone  till  he  was  informed  by  Prometheus  that  her  son 
would  dethrone  him.  (Apollod.,  3,  13,  1. — Sckol.  ad 
11.,  1,  619.)  Others,  again,  maintain  that  Thetis,  who 
was  reared  by  Juno,  would  not  listen  to  the  suit  of  Ju- 
piter, and  that  the  god,  in  his  anger,  condemned  her  to 
espouse  a  mortal  (Apollod  ,  I.  c),  or  that  Juno  herself 
selected  Peleus  for  her  spouse.  (//.,  24,  69. — Apoll 
Rkod.,  4,  793,  seq.)  Chiron,  being  made  aware  of 
the  will  of  the  gods,  advised  Peleus  to  aspire  to  the 
hand  of  the  nymph  of  the  sea,  and  inatrue'ed  him  how 
to  win  her.  Peleus  therefore  lay  in  wait,  and  held 
her  fast,  though  she  changed  herself  into  every  variety 
of  form,  becoming  fire,  water,  a  serpent,  and  a  lion 
The  wedding  was  solemnized  on  Mount  Pelion :  all 
the  gods,  except  Discord  (vid.  Discordis),  were  invited, 
and  they  all,  with  this  single  exception,  honoured  it 
with  their  presence  (8  ,  24,  62),  and  bestowed  armour 
on  the  bridegroom.  (11,  17,  195.  —  lb.,  18.  84.) 
Chiron  gave  him  an  ashen  spear,  and  Neptune  the  im- 
mortal Harpy-born  steeds  Balius  snd  Xanlhus.  The 
muses  sang,  the  Nereides  danced,  to  celebrate  the 
wedding,  and  Ganymcdes  poured  out  nectar  for  the 
guests.  (Eurip  ,  Ipk.  in  Aui,  1030,  seqq. —  Catul- 
lus, Nuptia  Pel.  et  Tket)  The  offspring  of  this 
union  was  the  celebrated  Achilles.  When  the  goddess 
wished  to  make  thia  her  child  immortal,  the  indiscreet 
cariosity  of  Peleus  frustrated  her  design,  and,  leaving 
her  babe,  she  abandoned  for  ever  the  mansion  of  hei 
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ausoand,  and  returned  to  her  sister  Nereides.  ( Kid. 
Achillea,  where  a  full  account  u  given.) 

TaiBMioA,  •  town  in  the  interior  of  Numidis,  where 
Hicmpeel  wm  elain  by  the  aoldiera of  Jugurtba.  (Sail., 
Jug.,  c.  IS,  41.)  The  aite  u  unknown.  {Manturt, 
Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  2,  p  372  ) 

1  uissx,  I.  a  beautiful  female  of  Babylon,  between 
whocn  and  a  youth  named  Pyramua,  a  native  of  the 
aame  place,  a  atrong  attachment  anbaiated.  Their  pa- 
rents, however,  being  avcrae  to  their  union,  they  adopt- 
ed the  expedient  of  receiving  each  other'*  addreaaea 
through  the  chink  of  a  wall  which  aeparated  their 
dwelling*.  In  the  sequel,  they  arranged  a  meeting  at 
ihe  tomb  of  Ninus,  under  a  white  mulberry-tree. 
Thiabe,  enveloped  in  a  veil,  arrived  firat  at  the  appoint- 
ed place  ;  but,  terrified  at  the  appearance  of  a  lioneae, 
•be  fled  precipitately,  and  in  her  flight  dropped  her 
veil,  which,  lying  in  the  animal'*  path,  waa  rent  by  it, 
and  smeared  with  the  blood  that  auined  the  jawe  of 
toe  Iioneaa  from  the  recent  destruction  of  aome  cattle. 
Pyramua.  coming  aoon  after  to  the  appointed  place,  be- 
held the  torn  and  bloody  veil,  and,  concluding  that 
Trustee  bad  been  destroyed  by  aome  aavage  beast, 
•lew  himself  in  deapair.  Thiabe,  returning  after  a 
abort  interval  to  the  apot  where  ahe  bad  encountered 
the  Iioneaa,  beheld  the  bleeding  form  of  Pyramua,  and 
threw  heraelf  upon  the  fatal  sword,  anil  warm,  aa  it 
waa,  with  the  blood  of  her  lover.  According  to  the 
poeie,  the  mulberry  that  overhung  the  fatal  *cene 
changed  the  hue  of  it*  fruit  from  enow-while  in  a 
blood-red  colour.  (Oeid,  Met .  4,  65,  seao  )—\\  A 
town  of  boBOlia,  northwest  of  A  sera,  and  near  the 
confine*  of  Phocia.  It  waa  famed  for  ite  abounding 
in  wild  pigeons.  {Horn,  II,  2,  602. — Strabo,  411) 
Xenophon  writea  the  name  in  the  plural,  Tbisba-. 
[Hut.  Gr ,  6,  4,  3  )  The  modern  Kakosta  mark*  iu 
•ite.  Sir  W.  Gell  remark*,  that  the  place  ta  remark- 
able for  the  immense  number  of  rock-pigeons  still 
found  here.  This  circumstance,  he  observes,  is  the 
more  striking,  as  neither  the  birda,  nor  rocks  so  full  of 
perforation*,  in  which  they  build  their  nest*,  are  found 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country.    (Itin.,  p.  116.) 

Thoas,  I.  a  king  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese  when 
Orestes  and  Pylades,  in  concert  with  Iphtgenia,  car- 
ried off  frnm  that  country  the  etatue  of  the  Tauric 
Diana.  ( Kid.  Orestes  and  Iphigenia  t—  II.  King  of 
Lemno*.  and  father  of  Hypaipyle.    (  Vtd.  Hypaipyle.) 

Thorax,  I.  a  mounUin  near  Magnesia  ad  Mian- 
drum,  in  Lydis,  on  which  the  poet  Daphidaa  was  cru- 
cified for  having  written  aome  aatirical  lines  againat 
Altalus,  kins  ofPergsmus  Hence  the  proverb,  sVv- 
XarTov  rov  Gupaxa,  "  Take  care  of  Thorax."  (Slrab., 
647— Cic.dc  Fat.,  c.  3  —  Erasmus,  CM.  2,  cent  4, 
n.  62.) 

Tnoknax,  a  mountain  of  Laconia,  north  of  Sparta, 
and  forming  part  of  the  range  called  Menclaium.  It 
la  now  Thorntka.  On  this  mountain  was  a  temple  of 
Ajpollo,  with  a  statue  of  the  god,  to  which  a  quantity 
of  gold  was  presented  by  Croesus  (Herod.,  1, 69) ;  but 
the  Ijacedssmoniana  made  use  of  u  afterward  to  adorn 
the  more  revered  image  of  (he  Amyclean  Apollo. 
(Pausan,  3,  10.  —  Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  3, 
p.  219  ) 

Thoth,  an  Egyptian  deity,  corresponding  in  some 
decree  to  the  Grecian  Hermes  and  the  Latin  Mercu- 
riua.    (Kid.  remarka  under  'he  article  Mercurius.) 

Tunicas,  the  inhabitants  ?f  Thrace.  ( Kid.  Thra- 
cia.) 

ThracIa,  I.  a  name  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
earliest  history  of  Greek  civilization,  and  designating, 
in  all  probability,  not  the  country  called  Tbracia  in  a 
later  age,  but  the  district  subsequently  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Pieria.— By  far  the  roost  remarkable 
circumstance  in  the  accounts  that  have  come  down  to 
as  respecting  the  earliest  minstrel*  of  -Greece  is,  that 
*ovoral  of  them  are  called  Thracians.  It  is  utterly 
133? 


inconceivable  thai,  in  the  later  hiatoric  times,  wbei 
the  Thracians  were  contemned  as  a  barbarian  race 
a  notion  should  have  sprung  up  that  the  first  civiliza- 
tion of  Greece  was  due  to  them  ;  consequently  wt 
csnnot  doubt  that  this  waa  a  tradition  handed  down 
from  a  very  early  period.    Now  if  we  are  to  under- 
stand it  to  mean  that  Eumolpos,  Orpheus,  Muta-us, 
snd  Thamyns  were  the  fellow-countrymen  of  those 
Edomana,  Odrraians,  and  Odomanlian*  who,  in  :b« 
historical  ages,  occupied  the  Thracian  territory,  and 
who  spoke  a  barbarian  language,  that  is,  one  unintelli- 
gible to  the  Greeks,  we  must  deapair  of  being  able  to 
comprehend  these  accounts  of  the  ancient  Thranan 
minstrels,  snd  of  assigning  them  a  place  in  the  history 
of  Grecian  civilization ;  since  it  is  manifest  that  at 
this  early  period,  when  there  was  scarcely  any  inter 
courae  between  different  nations,  or  knowledge  oi 
foreign  tongues,  poets  who  sang  in  an  unintelligible 
language  could  not  have  had  more  influence  on  the 
mental  development  of  the  people  than  the  twittering 
of  birda.    Nothing  but  the  dumb  language  of  mimicry 
and  dancing,  and  musical  strains  iudef*r.dent  of  ar- 
ticulate speech,  can  at  auch  a  period  pass  from  tuiioo 
to  nation,  as,  for  example,  the  Phrygian  dusk  pawed 
over  to  Greece;  whereaa  the  Thracian  minstrels  are 
constantly  represented  as  the  fathers  of  poetry,  which, 
of  course,  is  necessarily  combined  with  language. 
When  we  come  to  trace  mo.*e  precisely  the  country 
of  these  Thracian  bards,  we  find  that  the  tradition* 
refer  to  Pima,  the  district  to  the  east  of  the  Olympus 
range,  to  the  north  of  Thessaly,  and  the  south  of  Ema- 
thia  or  Macedonia.    In  Pieria,  likewise,  was  Libe 
thra,  where  the  Muses  arc  said  to  bare  sung  the  la 
ment  over  the  tomb  of  Orpheus :  the  ancient  porta 
moreover,  always  make  Pieria,  not  Thrace,  the  natm 
place  of  the  Muses,  which  last  Homer  clearly  distin 
guishes  from  Pieria.    (J7.,  14,  226.)    It  was  c»»t  on 
til  the  Pierian*  were  pressed  in  their  own  tem*jrj  bj 
the  early  Macedonian  princes,  that  aome  of  tbem  tress 
ed  the  Strrmon  into  Thrace  proper,  where  Herodo- 
tus mentions  the  castles  of  the  Pierian*  in  the  expe- 
dition of  Xerxes  (7.  1 12).    It  is,  however,  quite  con- 
ceivable that,  in  early  limes,  either  on  account  of  their 
close  vicinity  or  because  sll  the  north  was  compre- 
hended under  one  name,  the  Pienans  might,  in  south- 
ern Greece,  have  been  called  TVrscians.   These  Pi- 
erians,  from  the  intellectual  relations  which  they  main- 
tained with  the  Greeka,  appear  to  have  been  a  Grecian 
race ;  which  supposition  is  also  confirmed  by  lbs 
Greek  names  of  their  places,  rivers,  fountains,  &c , 
although  it  is  probable  that,  situated  on  the  limit*  of 
the  Greek  nation,  they  may  have  borrowed  largely 
from  neighbouring  tribe*     (Miller's  Dorians,  vol  1, 
p  472,  488,  601.)   A  branch  of  the  Phrygian  nation, 
ao  devoted  to  an  enthuaiaalic  worship,  once  dwelt 
close  to  Plena,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Bermina,  where 
King  Midss  wss  said  to  have  taken  the  drunken  Sile- 
nus  in  hia  rose-garden*.    In  the  whole  of  this  region 
a  wild  and  enthusiastic  worship  of  Bacchus  was  dif- 
fused among  both  men  and  women.     It  may  be  easily 
conceived,  that  the  excitement  which  the  mind  thus  re- 
ceived contributed  to  prepare  it  for  poetic  enthusiasm. 
These  same  Thracian*  or  Pienans  lived,  up  to  ihr  tunc 
of  the  Doric  and  iEolic  migration*,  in  certain  duincts 
of  Bocoiia  and  Phoci*.    That  they  bad  dwell  about 
the  Boeotian  mountain  of  Helicon,  in  the  district  of 
Thcspia*  and  Acra,  was  evident  to  the  ancient  histo- 
rians, as  well  from  tbe  traditiona  of  the  cities  as  trcta 
the  agreement  of  many  names  of  places  in  the  country 
near  Olympua  (Libethrion,  Pimpleia,  Helicon,  die.) 
At  the  foot  of  Parnassus,  too,  in  Pbocis,  was  said  ta 
have  been  situate  the  city  of  Daulis,  the  seat  of 
Thracian  king  Tereus,  who  is  known  by  his  coosex- 
ion  with  the  Athenian  king  Pandion,  and  by  the  ia 
hie  of  the  metamorphosis  of  his  wife  Procne  into  » 
nightingale.— From  what  baa  been  said,  it  appears  euf 
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ficiontly  clear  that  these  Pierians  or  Thracians,  dwell- 
ing about  Helicon  and  Parnassus,  in  the  vicinity  of. 
Attica,  arc  chiefly  signified  when  a  Thractan  origin  la 
ascribed  to  the  mythic  bards  of  Attica.   (Muller,  Hist 
Gr.  Ltit.,  p.  26,  seqq  ) — II.  A  large  tract  of  country 
between  the  Strymon  and  the  Euzine  from  west  to 
east,  and  between  the  chain  of  Mount  Ha?mus  and  the 
shores  of  the  jEgcari  and  Propontia  from  north  to 
aouth     Such,  at  least,  are  the  limits  assigned  to  it  by 
Herodotua  and  Thucydides,  though  great  changca  took 
place  in  ages  posterior  to  these  historiana.   That  the 
Thrac  ians,  however,  were  at  one  period  much  more 
widely  disseminated  than  the  confines  here  assigned 
tbem  would  lead  us  to  infer,  is  evident  from  the  facta 
recorded  in  the  earliest  annals  of  Grecian  history  rela- 
tive to  their  migrations  to  the  southern  provinces  of 
that  country.    We  have  the  authority  of  Thucydidca 
for  their  establishment  in  Phocis  (2,  49).    Strabo  (p. 
40  1,  410)  certifies  their  occupation  of  Bcrotia.  And 
numerous  writers  attest  their  settlement  in  Eleuaia  of 
Attica,  under  Eumolpus,  whoae  early  wars  with  Ercch- 
theua  are  related  by  Thucydides  (2,  15),  Pausamas 
1.  38),  and  others.    But  these,  in  all  probability,  arc 
the  Thracians  alluded  to  under  No.  I.    Nor  were 
their  colonies  confined  to  the  European  continent 
alone  ;  for,  allured  by  the  richneas  and  beauty  of  the 
Asiatic  soil  and  clime,  they  crossed  in  numerous  bod- 
ies the  narrow  strait  which  parted  them  from  Asia  Mi. 
nor,  and  occupied  the  shores  of  Bithyma,  and  the  fer- 
tile plains  of  Myaia  and  Phrygia.    {Herod.,  7,  73. — 
Slrabo,  303.)    On  the  other  hand,  a  great  revolution 
seems  to  have  been  subsequently  effected  in  Thrace 
by  a  vast  migration  of  the  Teucn  and  Mysi,  who,  as 
Herodotus  asserts,  conquered  the  whole  of  Thrace, 
and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Adriatic  to  the  west,  and 
to  the  river  Peneus  towards  the  aouth,  before  the  Tro- 
jan war. — Whence  and  at  what  period  the  name  of 
Thracians  was  first  applied  to  the  numerous  hordes 
which  inhabited  this  portion  of  the  European  continent, 
is  left  open  to  conjecture     Bochart  and  others  have 
supposed  that  it  was  derived  from  Tiraz,  the  son  of 
Japheth  ;  certain  it  is,  we  find  the  name  already  ex- 
isting in  the  time  of  Homer,  who  represents  the  Thra- 
cians as  joining  the  forces  of  Priam  in  the  siege  of 
Troy,  under  the  conduct  of  Rhesus,  their  chief  ( //  ,  10, 
435), said  to  be  the  son  of  the  river  Strymon.  (Eurip  , 
Rkes.  Arg.) —  Herodotus  affirms  that  the  Thracians 
were,  next  to  the  Indians,  the  most  numerous  and  pow- 
erful people  in  the  world  ;  and  that,  if  all  the  tribes  had 
been  united  under  one  monarch  or  under  the  same  gov- 
ernment, they  would  have  been  invincible ;  but  from 
their  subdivision  into  petty  clana,  distinct  from  each 
other,  they  were  rendered  insignificant.    (Herod  ,  5, 
3.)    They  are  said  by  the  same  historian  to  have 
been  first  subjugated  by  Sesostris  (2,  103),  and,  after 
the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  they  were  reduced  under 
the  subjection  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  by  Mcgaba- 
zua,  general  of  Darius.    (Herod.,  5,  2  )    But,  on  the 
failure  of  the  aeveral  expeditions  undertaken  by  that 
sovereign  and  hia  son  Xerxes  against  the  Greeks,  the 
Thraciana  apparently  recovered  their  independence, 
and  a  new  empire  was  formed  in  that  extensive  coun- 
try, under  the  dominion  of  Sitalces,  king  of  the  Odry- 
sr,  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  warlike  of  their 
tnbes.   Thucydides,  who  haa  entered  into  considera- 
ble detail  on  this  subject,  observe*,  that  of  all  the  em- 
pires situated  between  the  Ionian  Gulf  a. id  the  Eux- 
tne,  thia  was  the  most  considerable  both  in  revenue 
and  opulence  !  its  military  force  was,  however,  very 
inferior  to  that  of  Scythia,  both  in  atrength  and  num- 
bers.  The  empire  of  Sitalces  extended  along  the 
roast,  from  Abdera  to  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  a 
distance  of  bur  daya'  and  nighta'  sail ;  an  1  in  the  in- 
terior, from  the  sources  of  the  Strymon  to  Byzantium, 
a  journey  of  thirteen  daya.    The  founder  of  this  em- 
pire appears  to  have  been  Teres  (Herod  ,  7,  137. — 


Tkue^J ,  2,  29),  whose  son  Sitalces,  at  the  inatiga 
tion  of  the  A:heniana,  with  whom  he  was  allied,  un- 
dertook an  ezpcdilion  into  Macedonia  Having  raised 
a  powerful  army  of  Thracians  and  Paronians,  the  aov 
ereign  of  the  Odryse  penetrated  into  the  territory  ol 
Perdiccaa,  who,  unable  to  oppose  in  the  field  so  formi- 
dable an  antagonist,  confined  his  resistance  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  fortified  towns  ;  and  by  thia  mode  of  war- 
fare he  at  length  wearied  out  the  Thracian  prince, 
who  was  persuaded  by  his  nephew  Scuttles  to  abandon 
the  expedition  and  return  to  hia  dominions.  In  re- 
turn for  this  service,  Seuthos,  we  are  told,  received  in 
marriage  Stratonice,  the  sister  of  Perdiccaa.  (Thu- 
eyd  ,  2,  97,  seqq.)  Sitalces,  some  yeara  after,  having 
been  defeated  and  slain  in  a  battle  with  the  Tribal)], 
another  considerable  Thracian  clan,  waa  auccceded  by 
Scuthes,  who  carried  the  power  of  the  Odrysian  em 
pire  to  its  highest  pitch.  (Thueyd.,  4,  101. — Id.,  2, 
97.)  The  splendour  of  this  monarchy  was,  however, 
of  short  duration,  as  on  the  death  of  Scuthes  it  began 

Sadually  to  decline ;  and  we  learn  from  Xenopnon 
at,  on  the  arrival  of  the  ten  thousand  in  Thrace,  the 
power  of  Medocus,  or  Amadocus,  the  reigning  prince 
of  the  Odryste,  was  very  inconsiderable.  (Anab  ,  7, 
2,  17  —  Id.  ibid,  3,  7.)  — When  Philip,  the  son  of 
Amyntas,  ascended  the  throne  of  Macedon,  the  Thra- 
ciana were  governed  by  Cotys,  a  weak  prince,  whose 
territories  became  an  easy  prey  to  hia  artful  and  enter- 
prising neighbour.  The  whole  of  that  part  of  Thrace 
situate  between  the  Strymon  and  the  Nestua  waa  thus 
added  to  Macedonia,  whence  aome  geographical  wri- 
ters term  it  Macedonia  Adjecta.  Cotya  having  been 
assassinated  not  long  after,  waa  succeeded  by  hia  son 
Chersobleptcs,  whose  possessions  were  limited  to  the 
Thracian  Chersonese  ;  and  even  of  thia  he  was  event- 
ually stripped  by  the  Athenians  (Diod  Sic.,  16,  34. — 
Demosth.  in  Aristoer ,  p.  678),  while  Philip  seized  on 
all  the  maritime  towns  between  the  Nestua  and  that 
peninsula.  On  Alexander's  accession  to  the  throne, 
the  Triballi  were  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  pow- 
erful people  of  Thrace  ;  and,  as  they  bordered  on  the 
Pvoniana  and  extended  lb  the  Danube,  they  were  for- 
midable neighbours  on  this  the  most  accessible  fron- 
tier of  Macedonia.  Alexander  commenced  his  reign 
by  an  invasion  of  their  territory  ;  and,  having  defeated 
them  in  a  general  engagement,  pursued  them  serosa 
the  Danube,  whither  they  had  retreated,  and  compell- 
ed them  to  sue  for  peace.  After  his  death,  Thrace 
fell  to  the  portion  of  Lysimachus,  one  of  hia  generals, 
by  whom  it  was  erected  into  a  monarchy.  On  hia  de- 
cease, however,  it  revolted  to  Macedonia,  and  remain- 
ed under  the  dominion  of  its  sovereigns  until  the  con- 
quest of  that  country  by  the  Romans.  The  divisions 
of  Thrace  under  the  Roman  sway  were  as  follows  :  I. 
Thrmeia,  a  nsme  applied,  in  a  limited  sense,  to  the 
country  around  the  Hebrus  in  the  earlier  part  of  its 
course  :  the  capital  was  Philippopolis. — 2.  Httmimem- 
Ium  or  AZmimonws,  including  the  country  along  the 
Hebrus  in  the  eastern  part  of  its  course,  and  extend- 
ing northward  to  Hcmus  ;  it  stretched  off  also  to  the 
northeast  until  it  struck  the  coaat :  the  capital  was  Ha- 
drianopolis. — 3.  Europa,  the  cosst  along  the  Propon 
tie  and  Hellespont,  including  the  Thrscisn  Cherso- 
nese :  the  capita!  waa  Perinthus.— 4.  Rhodopa,  the 
southern  coaat  from  the  Sinua  Melaa  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Nestus. — 6.  Mtr.ua  Seeunda,  north  of  Ha>mue. — 6. 
Seytkta,  below  the  Danube,  near  its  mouth.  (Cra- 
mer's Ant.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  284.— Mannert,  Oeogr., 
vol.  7,  p.  69.) 

THRAsiAB,  Pctus,  a  Roman  senator  in  the  reign  ol 
Nero,  diatinguished  for  his  integrity  snd  patriotism 
He  was  a  native  of  Patavium,  educated  in  aloical  ten- 
els,  snd  a  grest  sdmirer  of  Cato  of  Utiea,  whose  life 
he  wrote.  His  contempt  of  the  base  adulation  of  the 
aenate,  and  hia  open  ana  manly  animadversions  on  tb< 
enormities  of  the  emperor,  were  the  occssion  of  hit 
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Being  condemned  to  death.  He  died  A.D.  66,  in  the 
13ib  year  of  Nero's  reign.  Tacitae  aaya  that  Nero 
endeavoured  to  extirpate  virtue  lUelf  by  tb«  destruc- 
tion of  PsHus  and  Soranua.  (Jui>.,  5,  36. — Marital, 
1,  19  — Tee  ,  Awn.,  IS.  16./ 

THaaavadt.ua,  an  Athenian  general,  one  of  the 
commanders  in  the  naval  battle  of  Arginuev.  He 
aobeequeotly  beaded  the  party  from  Phyla  which 
overthrew  the  government  of  the  thirty  ly  rente  Three- 
ybulua  waa  afterward  acnt  with  an  Athenian  fleet  to 
the  coast  of  Asia,  where  he  gained  aome  considerable 
advantage!  Having,  after  this,  proceeded  to  the  col- 
lection of  tribute  from  the  towns,  and  having,  in  the 
course  of  this,  come  to  the  city  of  Aspendus.  the  in- 
habitants of  this  place  were  so  exasperated  by  tome 
irregularity  of  bis  soldiers,  that  they  attacked  hie  camp 
at  night,  and  he  was  killed  in  his  tent.  Thrasybulua 
a  man  of  tried  honesty  and  patriotism,  and  had 
uncommon  ability  in  some  very  trying  situa- 
The  only  cloud  that  reats  upon  his  memory  is 
an  appearance  of  having  concurred  with  Theramenes 
in  the  accusation  of  their  aix  colleagues  at  Arginuaa>, 
if  not  actively,  at  least  by  withholding  the  testimony 
that  might  have  saved  tbem  :  but  the  evidence  which 
we  have  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  oa  in  decidedly 
fixing  ho  dark  a  etain  on  a  character  otherwise  so 
pure.  (Com  Ntp.t  Vit.  Tkrasyb  — Dted.  Stc  ,  13.  98 
—Id  .  13,  101—  Id.,  14,  33;  94,  99  ) 

Thbasvllvs,  one  of  the  Athenian  commanders  at 
the  battle  of  Argiuuaw,  condemned  to  death  with  his 
colleagues  for  omitting  to  collect  and  bury  the  dead 
after  the  action.    ( Vid  Arginussi  ) 

TMiaaraiiNva  Lacos.  Vtd.  Trasy  menus  Lacua. 
Thbiambcb,  one  of  the  sumamee  of  Bacchua. 
ThrinaiIa,  an  ieland  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey,  on 
which  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  Sun-god  fed,  under 
the  care  of  hia  daughters  Pbaeihusa  and  Lampetia, 
and  to  which  U lyases  came  immediately  after  escaping 
Syll*  and  Chtrybdis.  On  reaching  tbia  sacred  island, 
his  companions,  in  defiance  of  the  warning  of  Ulysses, 
slaughtered  some  of  the  oxen  while  ha  slept  The 
hero,  on  awaking,  waa  filled  #itb  horror  and  despair  at 
what  thev  had  done  ;  and  the  displeasure  of  the  gods 
waa  man i Tested  by  prodigies ;  for  the  hidea  crept  along 
the  ground,  and  the  flesh  lowed  on  the  spits.  They  fed 
for  six  daya  on  the  sacred  cattle ;  on  the  seventh  the 
storm  which  had  driven  tbem  toThrinakia  fell,  and  they 
left  the  ieland ;  but,  aa  aoon  ae  they  bad  loat  aightof  laud, 
a  terrible  weat  wind,  accompanied  by  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  pitchy  darkness,  catne  on*.  Jupiter  struck  the 
ship  with  a  thunderbolt :  it  went  to  piecea,  and  all  the 
sacrilegious  crew  were  drowned. — The  resemblance 
between  Tkrtnalri*  and  Trinaaia,  a  name  of  Sicily, 
has  induced  both  ancienta  and  moderns  to  acquiesce 
in  the  opinion  of  the  two  islands  being  identical. 
Againat  this  opinion  it  haa  been  observed,  that  Thri- 
nakia  waa  a  desert  uU  (wjoor  ipr/w  —Od  ,  18,  351), 
that  ie.  an  uninhabited  isle  ;  and  that,  during  the  whole 
time  that  Ulyaeee  and  hia  men  were  in  it,  they  did  not 
meet  with  any  one,  and  co'jld  procore  no  food  but 
birds  and  fish ;  that  it  ie  called  "  the  exedUni  isle  of 
the  God"  (Orfysi.,  IS,  261),  whose  peculiar  property 
Jt  therefore  must  have  been ;  that,  according  to  the  anal- 
ogy of  the  Odyasey,  it  must  have  been  a  email  island, 
for  eoch  were  Mm&,  Ogygia,  and  all  we  meet;  not 
one  of  which  circumstances  agrees  with  Sicily.  It 
teems,  therefore,  the  more  probable  supposition,  that 
he  poet  regarded  Thrinakia  aa  an  ialot,  about  the 
same  arte  aa  those  of  Circe  and  Calypso,  belonging  to 
the  Sun-god,  aod  tenanted  only  by  hia  flocks  and 
herds,  and  hie  two  daughters  their  keepers.  He  must 
also  have  conceived  it  to  lie  much  more  to  the  west 
than  Sicily,  for  it  coold  not  have  been  more  than  the 
third  day  after  leaving  jE»a  that  Ulyaaea  arrived  at 
h.  (KeigktUj/'s  Mythology,  p-  873,  im.) 
ThaomTobi,  I.  «  town  of  the  Loch  x\picnemidii,  in 


Greece,  noticed  by  Homer  as  being  ce»  the  nvei 
bongnoe.  (li ,  8,  633.)  It  was  thirty  stadia  from 
Scarpbea,  and  at  aome  distance  from  the  coast,  sa  ap- 
pears from  Strabo  (426).  Thronium  was  taken  by  lie 
Albeniaiia  during  the  Peloponoeaian  war  (Taucyef ,  8, 
26),  and  aeveral  years  after  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Unomirchua,  the  Phociao  general,  who  enslaved  tot 
inhabitania.  (Ihod.  Stt.,  IS,  44. — &sth  ,  de  Fait 
Legal  ,  p  46  —  Ln  ,  38,  36  —  Polyb.,  17, 9,  3  )  D» 
Clarke  conjectured  that  Thronium  waa  aiioated  u 
lit  dvnitza,  a  email  town  on  the  chain  of  Mocct  (Eta; 
but  Sir  W.  Gell  it  of  opinion  that  thia  point  is  too  ha 
diatanl  from  the  aea,  and  that  it  accords  rather  with  an 
ancient  ruin  above  Longaekt  (Ian.,  p.  835);  and  una 
ia  in  unison  also  with  the  statement  of  Meleuas  tbt 
Greek  geographer,  who  cites  an  inscription  discovered 
there,  in  which  the  name  of  Thronium  occura  (vol.  2, 
p.  383.— Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p  1 14).— II. 
A  town  of  lllyricum,  at  some  distance  from  the  toast 
above  Ortcum,  and  near  another  place  called  An 


Boih  these  placea  are  aaid  to  have  been  founded  hers 
by  the  A  ban  tea,  in  conjunction  with  the  Locntot,  they 
having  been  driven  hither  by  adverse  wnnds  oe  their 
return  from  Troy.  (Cramer's  Ane.  Grttet,  roL  1,  p. 
65.) 

ThccydIdeb,  I.  a  celebrated  Greek  btatonan,  born 
in  Attica,  in  the  village  of  Halinuau.  and  in  the  tribe  of 
Leotiuum,  B  C.  471.    His  father' a  name  was  Otoroa, 
or,  aa  some  write  the  name,  Orolus,  and  on  the  moth- 
er's aide  be  waa  descended  from  Cimon,  son  of  Milti- 
ades     Of  the  boyhood  aod  adoration  of  the  hiatonaa 
we  have  little  information.    The  first  remarkable  ca> 
cumatance  of  bis  early  youth  ia  one  which  the  bwgra- 
phera  of  Thucydides  never  fsil  to  relate.    It  is  stated, 
on  the  authority  of  Lociao  (de  comscnl.  Hut.,  c.  If), 
Suidaa,  and  Photiua,  that  Thucydidee.  when  a  youth 
of  fifteen,  stood  with  bis  father  near  Herodotus  when 
the  latter  waa  reciting  hia  history  at  the  Olympic  festi- 
val ;  and  was  so  much  interested  with  the  work,  and 
a  fleeted  at  the  applause  with  which  it  was  received, 
that  h<j  shed  teara.    On  observing  which,  Herodotus 
exclaimed  to  his  father.  X>p7d  i  fvnc  rov  tioi  <rov 
rrpoc  ru  fiatHj^ara,  "  Your  son  hurna  with  a/door  for 
learning."    Thia  recitation  ia  proved  by  Dodweil  to 
have  taken  place  at  the  81al  Olympiad.  B.C.  456. 
Now,  if  what  ia  aaid  by  Pamphila,  a  female  author  of  the 
age  of  Nero,  be  true,  the  age  of  Thacyo'tdea  at  the  peri- 
od of  thia  recitation  waa  fifteen.   The  grounds  on  which 
the  whole  account  reals  have  been  carefully  exarr.ii  ed 
by  Poppo.  Dahlinann,  G6lier,  and  other  German  critics, 
and  the  atory  haa  been  pronounced  fabuloua.  (Com- 
pare remarka  under  the  article  Herodotus  ) — Marcellv 
nua  informs  us  that  the  preceptor  of  Thucydides,  ia 
oratory  and  rhetoric  in  general,  was  Antipho,  on  w  bom 
the  historian  has  passed  a  short  bat  significant  enco- 
mium in  a  part  of  hia  work  (6,  69).    In  philosophy, 
and  the  art  of  thinking  and  reasoning,  he  waa  instruct- 
ed by  Antxagoraa.    Of  the  manner  in  which  be  upent 
hia  early  manhood  we  have  no  certain  information. 
That  be  aerved  the  usual  time  in  the  TtptmXoi,  or 
militia,  we  cannot  doubt.    How  he  spent  tha  period 
from  his  militia-service  to  that  of  his  appmntmerit  to 
command  the  fleet  in  Thrace  we  have  no  way  of  as- 
certaining.   An  ancient  anonymous  biographer  of  the 
hia  ton  an  aaya  that  be  had  participated  in  the  Atheni- 
an colony  soot  to  Tburium.    But  if  he  bad  by  inherit- 
ance any  considerable  property  in  Thrace,  which  a 
highly  probable,  oo  reason  can  be  imagined  why  he 
should  have  taken  part  in  this  colony.    If,  however, 
that  atalement  be  correct,  Dodweil  seems  to  have 
proved  the  circumstance  must  have  taken  place  in  hu 
twenty-seventh  year.    Why  he  went,  or  how  long 
he  stayed,  we  are  not  informed    If  he  went  at  all,  at 
probably  did  not  remain  very  long ;  and  there  it  na 
doubt  that  be  had  returned  to  hat  country  Ion?  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  Fcloponnesisn  wax 
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otherwise  it  would  make  hi*  marriage  with  the  Thra- 
cian  lady  of  Scaptesyle  (by  which  bo  obtained  rich 
property  in  mine*,  dec  )  an  improbably  late  one. 
\V  bother  he  waa  employed  in  military  aervice  in  the 
first  aeven  years  of  the  war  is  uncertain ;  it  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  ho  waa.    In  the  eighth  year  of  the 
war  and  the  forty-seventh  of  his  age,  B  C.  434,  he  waa 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet  off  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  which  included  the  direction  of  affairs 
in  the  various  Athenian  colonies  ihere.    He  occupied 
with  his  fleet  a  station  at  Thasus,  and,  U-ing  suddenly 
summoned  to  the  defence  of  Amphipolis,  h*»  hastened 
thither  ;  but,  owing  to  unavoidable  circumv.xiicris,  waa 
too  late  by  only  half  a  day.    He,  bowevoi,  succeeded 
in  saving  Eton,  though,  had  he  not  arrived  ui  the  time 
he  did,  the  place  would  have  been  occupied  by  Rrasi- 
das  the  very  next  morning.    It  la  plain,  thai  to  save 
Amphipolis  waa  a  physical  impossibility,  and  great  ac- 
tivity was  used  in  saving  Eton.    He  therefore  merit- 
ed praise  rather  than  cenaure.    And  yet  the  Athenian 
people,  out  of  humour  with  the  turn  which  things  were 
taking  in  Thrace,  condemned  him  to  banishment ; 
though,  with  a  magnanimity  scarcely  paralleled,  he 
makes  no  mention  of  it  in  his  history  of  that  period, 
and  only  touchea  upon  it  incidentally  afterward,  in  or- 
der to  show  his  advantages  for  arriving  at  the  truth, 
and  then  without  a  word  of  complaint.  Discharged 
from  all  duties,  and  freed  from  all  public  avocations, 
he  was  left  without  any  attachments  but  to  simple 
truth,  and  proceeded  to  qualify  himself  for  commemo- 
rating exploits  in  which  he  could  have  no  share.  On 
his  banishment  he  retired  to  Scaptesyle,  the  property 
of  his  wife,  and  thua  dedicated  his  leisure  to  tho  for- 
mation of  his  great  work,  and  (aa  Marcellinus,  the  an- 
cient biographer,  says)  employed  his  wealth  liberally  in 
procuring  the  best  information  of  the  events  of  the 
war,  both  from  Athens  and  Lacedcmon.    How  he 
passed  the  period  of  his  exile  may,  then,  be  very  well 
imagined  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  fill  up  that  apace,  as 
Dodwell  does,  with  such  events  as  "  the  death  of  Per- 
diccas,  king  of  Macedon  ;  the  acceaaion  of  Arcbelaus, 
his  successor ;  the  end  of  the  f/XiKta  arparevaifioe  of 
Thucydides ;"  for  his  military  life  had  virtually  been 
defunct  eighteen  years  before.    As  to  (be  period  of  his 
exile,  it  was,  ss  he  himself  tells  us  (5,  26),  twenty 
years  ;  snd  his  relorn  is,  by  some,  fixed  at  403  B.C., 
at  the  time  when  an  amnesty  waa  paased  for  all  offen- 
ces against  the  atate  ;  by  others,  to  the  year  before, 
when  Athens  waa  taken  by  Lysander,  and  the  exiles 
mostly  returned.    The  former  opinion  has  been  shown 
by  Krueger  to  be  alone  the  correct  one  ;  "  for,"  argues 
he,  "  since  Thucydides  saya  that  be  waa  banished  for 
twenty  years  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  war,  which  also, 
'  he  affirms,  laated  twenty-one  years,  it  follows  that  his 
recall  must  have  been  in  the  year  after  Athens  was  ta- 
ken."   To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  the  high-mind- 
ed historian  would  have  disdained  to  avail  himself  of 
such  an  unauthorixed  way  of  returning  to  hia  country 
aathat  eagerly  snatched  at  by  the  bulk  of  the  extlea,  but 
would  wait  until  the  public  amnesty  should  give  him 
a  full  right  to  do  so.    Perhaps,  however,  the  real  truth 
of  the  matter  is  what  Pausanias  relates,  who  mentions 
among  the  antiquities  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  one 
(Enobius,  for  being  the  movcr*of  a  separate  decree  of 
the  assembly  for  the  recall  of  Thucydides  (1, 23).  It 
is  probable  that,  besides  the  general  amnesty  by  which 
the  former  exiles  were  permitted  to  return,  a  particu- 
lar decree  waa  made  for  Thucydides  ;  and,  considering 
the  gross  injustice  of  his  banishment,  this  waa  no  more 
than  he  had  a  right  to  expect.    It  ia  not  noceasary  to 
notice  all  those  many  improbable,  and  sometimes  con- 
tradictory accounts  concerning  the  life  of  Thucydides 
which  are  found  in  some  of  the  later  Greek  writera ; 
ss,  for  instance,  Pausanias,  who,  besides  making  Thu- 
rydides  descended  from  Piststratus  (which  ia  incon- 
sistent with  plain  facta,  for  tho  genealogies  of  Miltiadea 
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and  Pisistratus  show  no  sort  of  affinity),  relatea  thai 
Thucydidea  waa  aaaaaainated  immediately  on  his  re 
turn.  And  Zopyrus,  referred  to  by  Marcellinus,  re- 
lates that  auch  an  event  took  place,  but  some  yeara  af- 
terward. Had,  however,  that  really  been  the  case,  it 
would  have  been  perfectly  known,  and  could  scarcely 
but  have  been  alluded  to  by  Cicero,  or  some  other 
great  writer  of  antiquity.  Poppo,  indeed,  maintains 
that  he  lived  many  years  after  his  return  ;  but  hia  rea- 
son (namely,  that  after  his  return  he  digested  his  his- 
tory into  order)  is  not  convincing.  For  it  surely  would 
not  require  many  yeara  to  do  that,  especially  as  the 
last  book  was,  after  all,  left  in  a  rough  and  undigested 
slate.  Besides,  the  probability  ia  rather  that  a  man  ol 
sixty-seven  should  not  live  many  years.  The  strongest 
proof  adduced  ia,  that  the  historian  (3,  116)  makes 
mention  of  the  third  eruption  of  Aaua,  which  ia  said  to 
have  uken  place  B.C.  395.  But  this  argument  de- 
pends upon  the  interpretation  of  the  words  of  that  pas- 
sage, which  probably  gave  a  countenance  to  the  above 
opinion.  It  aecma,  therefore,  to  be  uncertain  how 
many  years  he  lived  after  hia  recall  from  banishment. 
The  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  tho  conclusion  of 
the  war,  and  his  having  lived  throughout  the  whole 
of  it  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  hia  faculties,  strongly 
confirms  the  statement  of  Pamphila,  from  which  it  fol- 
lows that  he  waa  sixty- seven  yeara  old  at  its  conclu- 
sion. And  as  it  seems  probable  that  he  would  not  ar- 
range tho  work  before  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  ao  the 
moulding  of  the  whole  into  us  present  form  might  con- 
sume some  years  of  the  life  of  an  aged  man.  Yet  its 
being  at  last  left  incomplete  is  unfavourable  to  the  opin- 
ion of  Dodwell,  that  Thucydidea  lived  beyond  his 
eightieth  year.  (Bloomjield't  Thucydides,  vol.  1,  p 
16,  seqq  ) — The  title  of  the  work  ia  as  follows:  2ry 
ypao>/  irepi  rov  noTJuov  rwv  IleXoirovvtioiuv  km  'A0tf- 
vaiuv  ("History  of  the  tear  between  the  Peloponne- 
ttans  and  Athenians'').  It  is  in  eight  books,  and  ex- 
tends to  near  the  close  of  the  twenty-first  year  of  the 
war ;  but  the  eighth  book  is  not  so  finished  as  the  rest, 
and,  indeed,  there  is  a  gradual  decline  of  vigour  and 
finished  execution  after  the  first  five  books.  This  fall- 
ing off  and  abrupt  termination  of  hia  history  may 
best  be  explained  by  a  grsdusl  deprivation  of  health, 
terminating  in  a  sudden  death.  — With  respect  to  the 
temper  and  disposition  of  Thucydides,  it  waa  grave, 
cool,  and  candid.  "  He  aecma,"  Smith  observes,  "  to 
have  been  all  judgment  and  no  passion."  He  evident- 
ly had  nothing  choleric  or  resentful  in  hia  constitution 
Hia  notions  in  philosophy  and  religion  being  above  the 
conception  of  the  vulgar,  procured  him,  as  in  the  case 
of  Anaxagoras,  Socrates,  Pericles,  snd  others,  the 
name  of  an  atheist,  "  which,"  says  Hobbes,  "  they  be- 
stowed upon  sll  men  that  thought  not  aa  they  did  of 
their  ridiculoua  religion." — As  regards  the  merits  of 
Thucydides  as  an  historian,  we  may  copy  the  words 
of  the  same  writer.  "  For  the  faith  of  this  history  I 
shall  have  the  less  to  say,  in  respect  that  no  man  hath 
ever  yet  called  it  into  question.  Nor,  indeed,  could 
any  man  justly  doubt  of  the  truth  of  that  writer,  in 
whom  they  had  nothing  at  all  to  auspect  of  those  things 
that  could  have  caused  him  either  voluntarily  to  lie  or 
ignorantly  to  deliver  an  untruth.  He  overtasked  not 
his  strength  by  undertaking  a  history  of  things  long  be* 
fore  his  time,  and  of  which  he  was  not  able  to  inform 
himself.  He  was  a  man  that  had  aa  much  means,  in 
regard  both  of  hia  dignity  and  his  wealth,  to  find  the 
truth  of  what  he  relateth,  as  waa  needful  for  a  man  to 
have.  He  used  aa  much  diligence  in  search  of  the 
truth  (noting  everything  wnilc  it  waa  fresh  in  his  mem- 
ory, and  laying  out  hia  wealth  upon  intelligence)  as  was 
possihlo  for  a  man  to  use  —  He  affected,  least  of  any 
man,  the  acclamations  of  popular  authorities,  and  wrote 
not  bis  history  to  win  applause,  aa  was  the  use  of  that 
age,  but  for  a  monument  to  instruct  the  agea  to  come, 
which  he  profeaseth  himself,  and  cntilleth  his  bt,»k 
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knj/w  ic  <*"•  *  p«sstss%on  for  cvtrUsting.    He  wis 
'ar  from  the  neceeeily  of  servile  writers,  either  to  fear 
or  to  flatter,    lu  fine,  if  the  tru'h  of  t  history  did  ever 
appear  by  the  manner  of  relating,  it  doth  ao  in  thia  his- 
tory " — Smith  alao  haa  a  discourse  on  the  qualification  a 
of  Thucydides  aa  ait  historian  which  merita  perusal. 
He  therein  shows  him  to  have  had  all  the  qualifica- 
tions that  can  bo  thought  necessary  ;  namely,  "  to  he 
abatractcd  from  every  kind  of  connexion  with  persons 
x  things  that  are  the  subject  matter ;  to  be  of  no  coun- 
try, no  party  ;  clear  of  all  passion,  independent  in  ev- 
ery light ;  entirely  unconcrmed  who  is  pleased  or  d la- 
pleased  with  whst  he  writes ;  the  aervant  only  of  rea- 
son and  truth.    He  waa  wholly  unconcerned  about  the 
opinion  of  the  generation  in  which  he  lived.    Ho  wrote 
for  posterity.    He  appealed  to  the  future  world  for 
the  value  of  the  present  he  had  made  ihem.  The 
judgment  of  succeeding  ages  has  approved  the  com- 
pliment be  thus  made  to  their  understandings.  So 
long  as  there  are  truly  great  princes,  able  statesmen, 
aound  politicians — politicians  that  do  not  rend  aeun- 
der  politics  from  good  order  and  the  general  happiness, 
he  will  meet  with  candid  and  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments of  his  merits." — Thucydidea  has  been  sometimes 
censured  for  the  introduction  of  harangues  into  his  his- 
tory, and  this  haa  been  made  an  argument,  by  some, 
against  his  general  veracity  as  an  historian.    The  truth 
is,  however,  that  the  writer  never  meant  them  to  be  re- 
garded by  the  reader  as  having  been  actually  pronoun- 
ced by  the  apeakers  in  question  :  they  serve  merely 
as  vehicles  for  conveying  his  own  aentimcnta  on  pass- 
ing events,  for  painting  more  distinctly  the  characters 
of  tho»e  whom  he  brings  forward  in  the  course  of  his 
narrative,  and  for  relating  circumstances  to  which  be 
could  not  well  refer  in  the  main  body  of  hia  history 
The  harangues  of  Thucydidea  impart  frequently  10 
bis  work  a  kind  of  dramatic  character,  and  agreeably 
interrupt  the  monotony  occasioned  by  hia  peculiar  ar- 
rangement of  eventa.    Demosthenes  waa  so  ardent  an 
admirer  of  them,  that  he  ia  said  to  have  copied  them 
over  ten  timea,  in  order  to  appropriate  to  himself  the 
atyle  of  this  great  writer.    The  fineat  ia  the  funeral 
oration  of  Pericles,  in  honour  of  those  who  had  fallen 
in  the  service  of  their  country. — Another  charge  made 
against  Thucydidea  is  the  division  of  his  work  into  | 
years,  and  even  into  seasons,  for  he  divides  each  year 
' »  two  seasons,  summer  and  winter.    This  arrange- 
tit,  which  Dionyaiua  of  Halicamaaaua  has  severely 
J,  imparts  to  the  work  a  kind  of  monotonous 
character ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  if  this  plan  be  in  some  reepeete  •  defective 
one,  it  is  lesa  so  for  the  history  of  a  single  war,  which 
naturally  divides  itself  into  campaigns,  than  it  would 
be  for  a  work  intended  to  embrace  the  history  of  a 
people,  or  of  some  extended  period  of  time. — Thucyd- 
idea wrote  in  the  Attic  dialect :  after  him  no  histori- 
an ventured  to  employ  any  other,  and  his  work  ia  re- 
garded as  the  canon,  or  perfection  of  Atticism.  His 
atyle,  however,  is  not  without  its  faults  :  hia  concise- 
ness sometimes  degenerates  into  obscurity,  particularly 
in  hia  harangues  ;  nor  does  he  seem  to  be  alwaya  very 
solicitous  about  the  elegance  of  hia  diction,  but  more 
ambitious  to  communicate  information  than  to  please 
the  ear.    Against  these  and  similar  chargea,  of  care- 
less collocation,  embarrassed  periods,  and  eolecietic 
phraseology,  which  Dionyaiua,  in  particular,  is  moat 
active  in  adducing,  the  historian  haa  been  very  auc- 
ecssfully  defended  by  one  of  hia  recent  editora.  Poppo. 
Two  among  the  Roman  writers  have  taken  Thucyd- 
ides  for  their  model,  namely,  Sallust  and  Tacitua ; 
but  they  have  imitated  him  each  in  a  different  manner. 
Tacitua  baa  appropriated  to  himself  the  general  man- 
ner of  the  Greek  historian,  hia  conciseness,  hia  depth 
of  thought ;  Sallust  baa  conformed  to  him  in  hia  sen- 
tences and  phraaea  more  than  in  hia  ideas.— The  most 
d  parte  of  Thucydidea  are  the  oration  of  Per- 


iclea,  already  referred  to,  and  the  description  ol  tbe 
plague  which  ravaged  Athens  during  the  surr.mer  of 
Ul  87.4,  B.C.  439.  The  fearful  picture  which  TW 
cydides  here  traces  baa  been  imitated  by  Lucretius  and 
Virgil,  particularly  the  former. — The  best  editions  of 
[Thucydidea  are,  that  of  Hudson,  Oxon  ,  1696.  foL; 
that  of  Duker,  Am*t.,  1731,  S  vols.  fol. ;  that  of  Got. 
leber  and  Bauer,  Lips.,  1790-1804,  S  vols.  4to;  that 
of  Haack,  Sund.,  1819,  2  vole  8vo.  reprinted  by  Val- 
py,  Lotus' ,  1823.  3  vols.  8vo  ;  that  of  Bekker,  Gwr„ 
1821,  4  vols  8vo;  that  of  Arnold,  Oxford,.  1630-6, 
3  vots.  8vo  ;  and  especially  that  of  Poppo,  L*p*., 
1821-37,  12  vols.  8vo.  —  Dr.  Bloomfield.  vicar  ci 
Biabrooke,  Rutland,  England,  haa  published  a  small 
edition  with  English  notes,  in  3  vols.  12mo,  and  alar, 
a  new  English  version  of  the  historian,  with  copious 
and  valuable  notes,  in  3  vols.  8vo,  ljmd  ,  1819  —11. 
A  poet,  mentioned  by  Marcellinua,  the  biographer  of 
Thucydidea.  (Compare  Poppo,  ProUg.,  1,  p.  27  — 
GotlUr,  Vu.  Tkueyd) 

Thvlk,  an  island  in  the  most  northern  parts  of  tie 
German  Ocean,  called  ulima,  "  farthest."  on  account 
of  its  remote  situation,  and  its  being  regarded  a*  the 
limit  of  geographical  knowledge  ia  this  quarter.  Ti»a 
Thule  mentioned  by  Tacitus  in  his  life  of  Afneoia  (c. 
10).  and  -which  that  commander  discovered  in  circum- 
navigating Britain,  coincides  with  MttnUai.  one  of 
the  Shetland  Isles-  The  Thule  spoken  of  by  Pytbcaa, 
the  ancient  Greek  navigator,  waa  different  from  thia. 
The  relation  of  Pvthcas  ia  rather  romantic  in  some  of 
iu  features ;  as,  for  example,  when  be  slates  that  its 
climate  waa  neither  earth,  air,  nor  sea,  but  a  chaotic 
confusion  of  these  three  elements  :  from  other  p»r:» 
of  his  narrative,  however,  many  have  been  led  to  sup- 
pose that  this  Thole  vraa  modern  Iceland  or  Norway. 
Mannert  declaree  himself  in  favour  of  the  former; 
D'Anville  opposes  it.  Ptolemy  places  the  middle  ol 
this  Tbule  in  63°  of  latitude,  and  aaya  that  at  the  time 
of  the  equinoxes  the  daya  were  twenty-four  boars, 
wbicb  could  not  have  been  true  at  the  equinoxes,  bat 
moet  have  referred  to  the  solstices,  and  therefore  this 
island  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  66°  3^  fatitode, 
that  ia,  under  the  Pilar  circle.  The  Thu/e  of  which 
Procopiua  epeaka,  D'Anville  makes  to  correspond  with 
the  modern  canton  of  TyUmtri,  in  Norway.  The 
detaila  of  Procopiua,  however,  seem  to  agree  rather 
with  tbe  accounta  that  have  been  gtven  of  the  state  ot 
ancient  Lapland.  Some  modern  geographers  ihvnk 
that  by  Thule  the  ancienta  mean  merely  Scandinavia, 
of  which  their  knowledge  waa  very  limited.  [Mm- 
nert,  Gtogr.,  vol.  1,  p  78.) 

Tuvah,  a  city  of  Lucania,  in  Lower  Italy,  mar  the 
site  of  the  more  ancient  Sybaria,  and  which  was  found- 
ed by  a  colony  from  Athens  about  fifty-five  years  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  latter  city.  Two  celebrated 
charactera  are  named  among  those  who  joined  this  ex- 
pedition, wbich  waa  collected  from  different  part*  ol 
Greece ;  these  were  Herodotus,  and  Lvsiaa  tbe  ora- 
tor. (Aristot ,  it  Rket.,  3,  9  —Atria,  //«/..  it  Lfi., 
p  452. — Suid.,  s.  t.  UpMoToc  et  Avaiac  )  Dtodorus 
givea  ne  a  very  full  account  of  the  foundation  of  (hia 
town,  the  form  and  manner  in  which  it  waa  built,  and 
tbe  conelitulion  it  adopted:  ita  laws  were  framed 
chiefly  after  the  code  of  tbe  celebrated  legislators  Za 
leucu'a  and  Charondaa.  (Dtoi.  Sic.  13.  10.)  Tbt 
government  of  Thurii  seems  to  have  excited  the  at- 
tention of  Aristotle  on  more  than  one  occasion.  (Pa 
/i/.,  6,  4,  seqa.)  This  Athenian  colony  attained  • 
considerable  degree  of  prosperity  and  power :  it  et 
tered  into  an  alliance  with  Crotona.  and  engaged  ir 
hostilities  with  Tarentum,  in  order  to  obtain  po*»c« 
aion  of  the  territory  which  formerly  belonged  to  S<rn 
{Strabo,  264.)  In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  tbe  Tba 
nans  arc  mentioned  aa  allied  to  the  Athenians,  and  at 
fumishing  them  with  some  few  ahipa  and  men  for  uVu 
(Thueyi,  7,  35)  SubaeqwM 
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as  kilied  by  Turnur  t  Virg..  En.  10.  |U 
,  12,  364.) 

vni,  ■  people  of  Bifhvnia.    (Vtd.  Bithynia  ) 
yoke,  a  name  given  to  Seinele  after  she 
translated  to  the  akiea.    The  appellation  co 

from  #tw,  to  saenflte,  or  &vu,  "to  rage,  tt 
ed."    The  latter  la  the  more  probablo  dcr 

(Apotlod.,  3.  5,  3.— Died.  Sic.,  4,  25  —  lit 
tuilod.,  I.  c) 

yonbus  (three  syllables),  a  aurname  of  fiaccl 
hi*  mother  Semelc,  who  was  called  Thy< 
Thy  one.) 

vee*,  the  principal  town  of  Cynuria.  in  Argt 
vhich  the  celebrated  battle  wan  (ought  betw 
>arUna  and  an  equal  number  of  Argivca.  (! 
adca.)  It  waa  probably  aituatc  not  far  from 
n  town  of  Atlro.  (Herod.,  I,  8a  )—  The  S 
stabltahed  the  iEgmetre  here  upon  the  expuh 
it  people  from  their  inland  by  the  Alhenu 
yd  ,  2,  27.)  During  Uic  Peloponnesian  i 
er,  the  latter,  having  landed  on  the  Cynu: 
captured  the  town,  and,  setting  it  on  fire,  ran 

the  inhabitants.  (Id  ,  4,  66. — Cramer's  A 
vol.  3.  p.  235  ) 
i  iimget.e,  a  people  of  Sarmatia,  who  lived 
g.  Herodotus  makes  the  Tana  is  rise  in  t! 
ry. — II.  or  Thyssagct*.  a  nslion  of  Europ 
tia,  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Tansis,  wr 
me  river  approaches  nearest  to  the  Wolga, 

neighbourhood  of  the  Iyrce.  (Hardouvi 

6,  7.) 

kkU>,  a  town  of  Galilee,  built  by  Herod  Ag 
J  named  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Tiber 
i  situate  on  the  western  shore,  and  near 
rn  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  This  pi 
cr  or  lake  waa  previously  called  by  the  nami 
sareth,  from  a  pleasant  district  called  Gennc 
northern  extremity  of  the  lake.  Tiberias  < 
and  destroyed  by  Vespasian  ;  but,  after  the 
isalem,  it  gradually  rose  again  into  uoticc.  I 
nentioned  by  the  Jewiah  writers,  because,  a 
;mg  of  Jerusalem,  there  was  at  Tiberias  a  * 
i  of  Hebrew  judges  and  doctors  till  the  fui 
y.  Epiphaniua  says  that  a  Hebrew  transitu 
John  and  tho  Acta  of  the  Apostles  was  kept 
ty.  (Joseph,  Ant.  Jud  ,  18.  3—  Id,  B 
2,  8. — Id.  ilnd  ,  3,  16.)  The  modern  name 
a. 

nisv*.  son  of  Capetus  and  king  of  Alba,  v 
ti  in  the  river  A I  hula,  which  on  that  accoi 
'd  his  name,  and  was  called  Tiberis.    (Liv  , 
c  ,  N.D,  2.  20.—  Vatro,  de  L.  L,  4,  5,  d 
',  Fast.,  2,  389 ;  4,  47.) 
ilia,  TybIbis,  Tybeb,  or  Tibris.  a  river 
n  whose  banks  the  city  of  Rome  was  built, 
to  have  been  originally  called  Albula,  from  I 
eaa  of  its  watera,  and  afterward  Tiberis  wh 
ma,  king  of  Alba,  had  been  drowned  there;  I 
>bable  that  Alhula  was  the  Latin  name  of  t 
nd  Tiberis  or  Tibris  the  Tuscan  one.  Vai 
i  us  that  a  prince  of  the  Vcientes,  named  Dti 
ve  his  name  to  the  stream,  and  that  out  of  tl 
i  time  the  appellations  Tiberis  and  Tibris. 
i  called  by  the  Greeks  Tkymbris  (6  Qvfitot' 
i  respect  to  its  source,  Pliny  informs  us  (3, 
risen  in  the  Apennines  above  Arret  mm,  a 
is  joined,  during  a  course  of  nearly  one  hundr 
v  miles,  by  upward  of  forty  tributary  atrearr 
ber  was  capable  of  receiving  Teasels  of  const 
burden  at  Rome,  and  small  boats  to  within 
istance  of  its  source.    (Dion.  Hal ,  3,  44 
218  )    Virgil  is  the  only  author  who  sppli 
thet  of  carulean  to  the  watera  of  the  Tihi 
8,  82.)    That  of  flaws,     yellow,"  la  w 
to  be  much  more  general.    (Ovid,  Tnst., 
rat.,  Od.,  1,  2,  13.)    This  stream  is  alsr  call 
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TyrrkrHut  an  nis,  "  the  Tuscan  river,"  from  its  wa- 
tering Etruns  on  one  tide  in  iu  course,  and  also  Lyd- 
tiu,  "  the  Lydian"  stream  or  Tiber,  on  account  of  the 
popular  tradition  which  traced  the  arts  and  civilization 
of  Etruna  10  Lydia  in  Asia  Minor.  (Fid  Helrune  ) 
TiBKSioo,  Claudius  Deosus  Nkbo,  a  Roman  em- 
peror, born  D  C  4*.  He  was  the  sou  of  a  father  of 
the  same  name,  of  the  ancient  Claudian  family,  and  of 
la  via  Drusilla,  afterward  the  celebrated  wifo  of  Au- 
f  istus.  Rapidly  raised  to  authority  by  the  influence 
of  his  mother,  he  displayed  no  inconsiderable  ability  in 
an  expedition  against  certain  revolted  Alpine  tribes,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  raised  to  tho  consulship 
in  bis  twenty-eighth  yesr  On  the  death  of  Agrippa, 
the  gravity  and  austerity  of  Tiberius  having  gained  the 
emperor's  confidence,  he  chose  hurt  to  supply  the  place 
of  that  minister,  obliging  him,  at  the  same  lime,  to  di- 
vorce Vipssma,  the  daughter  of  Agrippa,  and  wed  Jo- 
aa,  the  daughter  of  Augu»iu*,  whose  flagitious  conduct 
at  length  so  disgusted  him  that  he  retired  in  a  private 
capacity  to  the  isie  of  Rhodes.  After  experiencing 
much  discountenance  from  Augustus,  the  deaths  of 
the  two  Caesars,  Cams  and  Lucius,  induced  the  em- 

Kror  to  take  him  again  into  favour  and  adopt  him. 
unng  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  Augustus  he  be- 
haved with  great  prudence  and  ability,  concluding  a 
war  with  the  Germane  in  such  a  manner  as  to  merit  a 
triumph.  On  the  death  of  Augustus  he  succeeded 
without  opposition  to  the  empire. — The  first  act  of  the 
oew  reign  was  the  murder  of  young  Posiunius  Agrip- 
ps,  the  only  surviving  son  of  M  Vipssnius  Agrippa,  I 
end  whom  Augustus  bad  banished  during  his  lifetime 
to  the  island  ol  Planasia.  From  his  bodily  strength, 
although  taken  by  surprise  and  defenceless,  he  was 
with  difficulty  overcome  by  the  centurion  employed. 
Like  Elizabeth  of  England,  Tiberius  disavowed  his 
own  order.  Surmise  hesitated  between  himself  and 
Li  via ;  and  su  incredible  pretext  was  set  up  of  a  com- 
mand of  the  late  emperor  to  the  tribune  who  had  the 
custody  of  the  voulh,  that  be  was  not  to  be  suffered  lo 
survive  him.  While  Tiberius  proceeded  immediately 
lc  the  actual  exercise  of  several  of  the  imperial  func- 
tions, such  as  delivering  their  standard  to  the  prs>to 
rian  guard,  having  them  in  attendance  on  his  person, 
and  despatching  letters  to  the  armies  to  announce  his 
accession,  he  affected  to  depend  on  the  pleasure  of 
the  senaie,  and  to  consider  himself  unequal  to  the 
weight  of  the  whole  empire.  In  the  confused,  dila- 
tory, snd  smbiguous  mode  of  his  expressing,  or  rather 
hinting,  bis  sentiments,  which  he  often  designed  to 
be  understood  in  a  contrary  sense  to  whet  they  seemed 
to  bear,  he  strongly  resembled  Cromwell. — The  ser- 
vility of  the  senate  ran  before  hie  ambition.  They 
bad  afterward  leisure  for  repentance.  Tiberius  soon 
begsn  lo  practise  the  dark,  crooked,  and  sanguinary 
policy  which  marks  the  jealousy,  distrust,  and  terror 
of  a  conscious  and  suspicious  tyrant.  Those  who  had 
formerly  offended  him,  as  Asiuiua  Gallua,  who  hid 
married  his  divorced  wife  Vipsania,  and  even  those 
who  hsd  been  pointed  out  by  Augustus  as  men  likely, 
by  their  talents  or  aspiring  minds,  to  supply  princes  to 
the  empire,  should  the  road  be  open  lo  them,  were 
watched,  circumvented,  immured,  and  destroyed.  The 
law  of  high  treason  was  made  an  instrument  of  pun- 
ishing, not  actions  merely,  but  looks,  words,  and  ges- 
tures, which  were  construed  as  offences  against  the 
majesty  of  the  prince.  A  spy-system  waa  organized, 
which  embraced  informers  and  agitators  of  plots,  who, 
while  they  enriched  themselves,  brought  money  to  the 
treasury  ;  snd  as  a  man's  slaves,  and  the  guests  si  his 
table,  might  themselves  be  secret  pensioners  of  this 
t.ew  police  of  inspection,  social  confidence  and  domes- 
tic security  were  at  once  destroyed.  Those  who 
were  suspected  were  presumed  lo  be  guilty  ;  judges 
were  essily  found  to  condemn  tSem ;  snd  confisca- 
tory and  executions  succeeded  each  other — The 


ibar<j  which  the  people  bad  retained  of  the  right  <J 
election  wss  entirely  taken  from  them ;  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  consuls  assumed  by  the  emperor ,  and  iht 
choice  of  the  other  magistrates,  though  ostensibly  it 
ferred  to  the  senate,  determined  really  by  biuiself.- 
While  Tibenus,  by  sbolisbing  the  comma  <r  assem- 
blies, swept  sway  the  last  vestige  of  popuar  h'city, 
and  while  be  weakened  the  internal  strength  of  tht 
empire  by  shedding  the  best  blootl  of  Rome,  stid  cre- 
ating around  hun  the  solitude  of  death,  be  sacrificed 
her  external  glory  to  the  same  sleepless  and  devour- 
ing jealousy.    This  sentiment  was  not  exciied  by 
those  only  who  were  aliens  from  his  name,  for  those 
connected  with  htm  by  the  nearest  tics  were  the 
objects  of  bis  most  feverish  dread  and  his  n.ost  im- 
placable malice.    1 1  is  own  mother,  who  hsd  sullied 
herscll  with  crime  lo  secure  bis  elevation,  was  the 
first  lo  attract  his  gloomy  envy  ;   which  was  sws 
kened  by  her  having  been  named  in  the  will  of  Au- 
gustus as  co- heiress  with  himself,  snd  adopted  into 
the  Julian  family  by  the  name  of  Julia  AugmU ;  snd 
by  the  flatteries  of  the  senate,  who  bcsiowed  on 
Livia  the  surname  of  Mother  of  the  Country,  and 
who  received  from  Tiberius  the  reproof,  that  "  mod- 
erate honours  were  suitable  to  women."    His  forbid 
ding  her  the  stale  of  a  lictor  to  walk  before  her,  »nd 
his  irritation  on  her  addressing  the  soldiery  to  animate 
their  exertions  in  extinguishing  a  fire,  may  be  traced 
to  the  same  feeling.    That  another  should  divid*  with 
him  the  attributes  of  sovereignty  was  ml  ok  table  to  hi* 
mind ;  but  he  wss  equally  unable  to  endure  that  an 
other  should  be  popular  in  the  city  or  successful  in  lbs 
field ;  and  iu  bis  sou  and  bis  nephew  he  beheld  only 
presumptuous  rivals  of  bis  own  past  renown  in  anna, 
sopplaniera  of  his  power,  and  pretenders  lo  hi*  throne. 
Weighed  against  this  sentiment  of  egotism,  the  secu- 
rity of  the  empire  and  the  glory  of  the  Roman  ethics 
were  as  dust  in  the  bslsnce.    Resting  on  his  former 
laurels,  he  no  longer  led  the  armies  in  person,  but  sub- 
stituted for  open  war  tbe  cunning  of  a  mean,  peifcuj- 
ious  policy.    It  waa  thus  that  he  detained  in  his  do- 
minions, after  inviting  them  with  the  fair  words  o/  a 
specious  hospitality.  Marhoduus,  king  of  the  Suen,  and 
Archelaus,  king  of  Capjadocia,  whose  kingdom  was 
reduced  to  a  Roman  province  ;  and  10  the  latter  part 
of  hia  life  he  fell  into  a  total  apathy  and  indifference 
respecting  the  slate  of  the  legions  or  of  the  foreign 
departments ;  left  Spaiu  and  Syria  for  several  years 
without  governors,  snd  allowed  Armenia  to  be  overran 
by  the  Daciana,  and  Gaul  by  tbe  neighbouring  Ger- 
mane.   But  the  ancient  fame  of  the  Roman  discipline 
and  valour  was  supported  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  by  tbe  second  Drusus  and  Germanic  us,  whom 
he  therefore  envied,  detested,  and  destroyed.— By 
both  the  son  and  the  nephew,  tbe  most  essential  and 
faithful  services  were  tendered  lo  Tiberius  before  hu 
authority  could  well  be  aaid  to  be  established  rhe 
Roman  legions  in  Pannonia,  either  discontented  with 
their  stipend,  or  making  that  a  pretence  for  expressing 
their  dissatisfaction  with  the  person  of  the  new  em>*r 
or,  raised  a  mutiny,  which  Drusus  suppressed.  Tbe 
same  part  was  acted  by  the  legions  in  Lower  Germany, 
whom  Germanicus  harangued  from  the  camp  tribunal ; 
and  on  their  persisting  to  choose  him  emperor,  pointed 
a  sword  at  bis  breast,  with  the  exclamation  that  "  be 
had  rather  die  than  forfeit  his  fidelity  ."    A  soldier  ao- 
dacioualy  offered  him  another  sword,  telling  him  thai 
"  it  was  sharper  :**  his  person  was  in  danger,  and  he 
wss  carried  to  his  lent  by  his  friends ;  but,  determining 
on  the  expedient  of  awakening  tbe  aba  me  of  the 
troops  by  expressing  his  distrust  of  their  attachment 
and  honour,  be  sent  his  wife  Agnpptna,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Augustus,  from  the  camp,  which  she 
ed  through,  accompanied  by  her  infant  son  Caius.  anc 
a  retinue  of  weeping  ladies    The  soldiers,  struck  wid 
compunction,  crowded  around  her,  imploring  »«  i* 
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lurr.,  made  iheir  submission,  and  demanded  to  be  led 
against  the  enemy.  Germanicus  carried  devastation 
into  the  fields  and  cities  of  the  Marsi,  the  Uaipctes, 
and  the  Cam,  whom  he  everywhere  overthrew;  re- 
covered the  standard  of  Varus,  and,  coming  to  a  spot 
in  the  woods  where  the  mouldering  trenches  of  his 
camp  were  still  visible,  and  the  ground  alrewn  with 
the  whitened  bones  of  his  followers,  collected  them 
with  funeral  honours.  Arminius,  however,  at  the  head 
of  the  Cticrusci,  by  retiring  into  the  forests,  posting 
ambuscades,  and  inveigling  the  Romans  into  woody 
and  m.ir»hy  defiles,  gamed  some  ad  vantages 'over  the 
Csssar  himself,  as  well  as  his  lieutenant  Csjcina,  though 
they  were  retrieved  by  extraordinary  efforts  of  cour- 
age. Agrippina  displayed  a  high  spirit,  and  the  most 
active  devotion  to  the  service  of  the  troops,  not  only 
tending  the  wounded,  but  preventing,  by  her  intrepid- 
ity, the  breaking  of  a  bridge  on  the  Rhine,  on  a  ru- 
mour of  the  advance  of  the  Germans.  Her  conduct 
in  these  circumstances,  as  well  as  her  previous  share 
in  tho  suppression  of  the  mutiny,  and  even  the  fondling 
name  of  Caligula,  bestowed  by  the  camp  on  her  young 
son,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  wearing  the  nailed 
buskin  of  the  legionary  aoldiers,  were  each  a  source  of 
deep  auspicion  and  long-concealed  resentment  in  tho 
breast  of  Tiberius,  which  were  fostered  by  the  arts  of 
inainuation  familiar  to  his  worthless  roiniater  Sejanus. 
— The  appearance  of  commotions  in  the  Eakt,  where 
Vonones,  the  king  set  over  Parthta  by  the  Romans, 
had  been  expelled  by  Artabanus,  and  had  taken  refuge 
in  Armenia,  afforded  a  pretext  to  the  emperor  for  the 
recall  of  the  Cssar  from  the  command  of  the  legions  in 
Germany.  Obeying  the  mandate  with  dilatory  haste, 
Gennanicus  signalized  his  departure  by  a  final  cam- 
paign with  the  Cherusci,  whom  he  attacked  on  the 
Weser,  and,  surrounding  their  rear  and  flanks  with  his 
cavalry,  defeated  with  prodigious  slaughter  (A. C  16); 
Armimua  himself  owing  his  escape  to  the  fleetneas  of 
his  horse  and  the  concealment  of  his  visage,  which 
was  bathed  in  blood.  After  pushing  his  succesa  as 
far  as  the  Elbe,  and  sending  to  Rome  the  apoils  and 
captives  of  hia  victories,  and  the  painted  representa- 
tions of  the  rivers,  mountains,  and  battles,  Germani- 
cus,  aa  a  mark  of  diasembled  favour,  was  cho»en  by 
Tiberius  hia  colleague  in  the  consulate  ;  and  the  prov- 
ince of  Syria  was  assigned  to  him  by  a  decree  of  the 
aonate.  But,  previously  to  this  appointment,  hia  kins- 
man Silanua  had  been  removed  from  ihn  Syrian  pre- 
fecture, and  Cneua  Piso,  a  man  of  a  violent  disposi- 
tion, substituted  in  his  room. — After  agreeing  to  a 
treaty  with  Artabanua,  by  virtue  of  which  Vonones 
was  made  to  retire  into  Cilicia,  and  after  placing  Zo- 
nones  on  the  throne  of  Armenia,  Gormanicua  set  out 
on  a  tour  of  curiosity  and  acience  to  Egypt,  where  he 
aailed  up  the  Nile  and  inspected  the  ruins  of  Thebes, 
the  Pyramids,  and  the  statue  of  Memnon,  which  emit- 
ted a  sound  when  touched  by  the  rays  of  the  rising 
aun.  Returning  from  Egypt,  and  finding  that  Piao 
bad  reversed  many  of  hia  orders,  he  issued  a  mandate 
for  him  to  quit  the  province,  and  enforced  it,  on  being 
detained  at  Antioch  by  an  illness,  which  he  suapccled 
bad  been  produced  by  poiaon.  After  urging  on  Agrip- 
pina resignation  and  an  absence  from  Rome,  an  advice 
which  her  proud  courage  forbade  her  to  follow,  he  ex- 
pired at  a  little  more  than  thirty  years  of  age  (A.C. 
19). — After  hia  body  had  been  burned  in  the  forum  of 
Antioch,  Agrippina  went  on  board  a  vessel  and  aailed 
for  Italy.  She  landed  at  Brundiaium  amid  the  min- 
gled aoba  and  tears  of  women  and  men,  and  advanced 
alowly,  with  downcaat  eyes,  attended  by  two  of  her 
children,  and  bearing  in  her  arma  the  urn  which  con- 
tained the  ashes  of  her  husband.  The  prastonan 
banda  aent  to  escort  the  remaina  were  followed  by  the 
whole  aenate  and  innumerable  people,  who  beset  the 
roads,  and  with  audible  condolence  and  sympathy  at- 
'  *nded  her  to  the  city.    Tho  emperor  and  Livia  for-  | 


bore  to  show  themselves  in  public.  1  he  people  wrot* 
on  the  walls  of  the  palace,  "  Real jre  Ccrinanicue." 
Piso  and  his  wife  Plancina  entered  Rome  amid  the 
popular  indignation,  which  waa  increased  by  the  festiv- 
ity apparent  in  their  house,  which  waa  aituated  "**r 
the  forum.  Piso,  however,  waa  accused  of  (reason  oy 
Fulcinius;  waa  neglected  by  Tiberius,  who,  afftc'ng 
•he  coolest  impartiality,  referred  the  cause  to  the  sen- 
ate; and  alabbed  himself  in  prison.  His  wife,  who  had 
also  deserted  him,  enjoyed  afterward  the  favour  of  Liv- 
ia and  the  emperor,  to  whom  abe  was  useful  in  calum- 
niating Agrippina  ;  but  waa  at  laal  herself  exposed  to 
criminal  accuaationa,  and  died  also  by  her  own  hand. 
— The  widow  of  Germanicus  remained  at  Rome,  and 
persiated  with  •  lofty  determination  to  assert  her 
righta.  On  her  cofiain  Claudia  Pulchra  being  accused 
of  nuptial  infidelity  and  treason,  ahe  sought  an  audi 
ence,  and,  finding  the  emperor  aacnficing  at  the  altar 
of  Augustus,  reproached  him  with  the  inconsistency 
of  persecuting  the  Augustan  posterity,  to  which  he  re- 
plied by  catching  her  hand,  and  quoting  a  line  from  a 
Greek  tragedy: 

"  Child  !  tf  thou  canst  not  reign,  deem'st  it  a  wrong?" 

He  contrived  an  excuae  for  not  inviting  her  to  hia  ta 
ble  by  having  it  auggealed  that  some  apples  were  poi- 
soned, and  then  resenting  her  suspicions  when  she  de- 
clined to  accept  them  from  hia  band  ;  and  at  last,  on 
the  plea  that  abe  had  threatened  to  appeal  to  the  army, 
and  to  take  sanctuary  at  the  atatuc  of  Augustus,  he 
baniahed  her  to  the  isle  of  Pandataria.  On  this,  she 
addresaed  him  with  spirited  reproaches,  when  the  das 
tardly  tyrant  had  one  of  ber  eyes  thrust  out  with  rods 
by  the  hand  of  a  centurion.  Agrippina  resolved  to  put 
an  end  to  her  life  by  abstinence  com  food  (A.C.  26). 
Viands  were  forced  into  her  moutb  by  the  emperor's 
order,  but  his  fear  or  bis  malice  was  disappointed  bj 
her  unconquerable  resolution.  In  the  aenate  he  mag- 
nified his  own  clemency  in  not  having  sentenced  the 
wife  of  <  ><  i  ii, mic us  to  be  strangled  in  the  dungeon, 
exposed  lik  a  felon  on  the  prison  stepa,  and  dragged 
by  a  hook  into  the  Tiber.  Drusus,  the  surviving  heir, 
and  the  son  of  Tiberius  by  Agrippina  Vipsania,  who 
had  been  decreed  a  triumph  for  his  services  in  Illyri- 
cum  and  in  Germany,  and  had  been  admitted  to  a 
share  of  the  tribunician  power,  was  poisoned  by  Seja- 
nus (A.C.  23),  who  had  long  cherished  a  sentiment  of 
revenge  for  a  blow  received  from  Drusus,  and  had  cor- 
rupted hia  wife  Livia.  The  emperor  entered  tho  sen* 
aie-hou.se  with  an  air  of  indifference  before  the  body 
was  interred,  and  shortened  the  time  of  public  mourn- 
ing, directing  the  shops  to  be  opened  as  usual  Hia 
own  mother,  Livia  Augusta,  afforded  him,  by  her  death 
(A.C.  29),  a  aimilar  occasion  of  evincing  his  superiority 
to  lb;  feelings  of  human  nature;  as  he  not  only  ab- 
sented himself  from  her  sick-bed,  but,  on  a  pretence 
of  modesty,  curtailed  the  funeral  honours  decreed  to 
her  by  the  aenate. — The  deadly  favour  of  Tiberius  was 
next  extended  to  the  eldest  sons  of  Germanicus  and 
Agrippina,  who  were  adopted  as  heirs,  as  if  in  atono 
ment  for  the  savage  injuries  committed  on  their  admi- 
rable parents.  But,  as  adopted  princes,  vow  a  for  their 
health  and  aafety  were  offered  up  by  the  pontiffs ;  and 
this  proved  the  aignal  of  informations  of  treason,  the 
usual  prelude  of  the  emperor's  judicial  murders  They 
were  accused  of  having  aspersed  his  character,  and  the 
accusation  was  followed  by  the  sentence  and  its  exe- 
cution. Nero  was  starved  to  death  in  the  isle  :  f  Pon- 
tia,  and  Drusus  in  a  secret  chamber  of  the  palace.— 
The  daughters  of  Germanicus  were  spared  by  the  ty 
rant,  and  disposed  of  in  marriage  :  Agrippina  to  Cneua 
Domit ins.  the  grandson  of  Octavia,  sister  of  Auguatua ; 
Drusilla  to  Lucius  Cassius ;  and  Julia  to  Marcus  Vi- 
nicius. — The  presumptive  heira  of  the  imperial  family 
being  removed,  Sejanus  thought  the  empire  within  hia 
grasp.    On  pretence  of  discipline,  he  had  removed  the 
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pnetorsn  bands,  of  which  be  was  prefect,  Co  a  fortified 
camp  without  tho  city,  between  the  Viminal  and  Es- 
quiline  gates ;  in  the  senate  he  secured  to  himaelf 
partisan*  by  the  distribution  of  provinces  and  honours, 
and  gained  entire  ascendancy  over  the  emperor  by  re- 
lieving him  of  the  labours  of  atate  as  well  as  admin- 
istering to  his  luxury  ;  by  studying  his  humours,  and 
breathing  into  his  ear  the  whi«|M>rs  of  a  atate  informer. 
A  dissembler  to  til  others,  Tiberius  was  open  to  Se- 
lanus  ;  and  easily  yielding  to  htm  entire  and  unsuspi- 
cious confidence,  vat  persuaded  to  withdraw  from  the 
caxee  of  slate.  The  plot  was  detected,  and  Antonia, 
tho  mother  J.  Germanicus,  was  the  accuser  of  Seja- 
nua.  Impeached  by  letters  from  the  emperor,  con- 
demned by  the  senate,  end  deserted  by  the  praMonan 
guards,  he  was  strangled  by  the  public  executioner, 
and  his  body  was  torn  piecemeal  by  the  populace 
(A  D.  31).  The  vengeance  of  Tiberius  pursued  his 
friends  and  adherents,  and  even  wreaked  its  rage  on 
the  innocent  childhood  of  his  son  and  his  daughter. 
—-Tiberius  continued  to  hide  himself  from  the  gate 
of  Rome  and  from  the  light  of  day,  among  the  groves 
and  grottoes  of  the  island  of  Caprea?,  which  he  peo- 
pled with  the  partners  of  his  impure  orgies,  dress- 
ed in  fantastic  disguises  of  wood-nymphs  and  satyrs. 
But  the  time  approached  when  the  world  was  to  be 
rid  of  this  monster  of  his  species.  His  sick-bed  was 
attended  by  that  Caligula,  the  only  surviving  son  of 
Germanicus,  whose  cunning  had  baffled  the  insidi- 
•usncss  of  his  agitators  of  treason,  and  whose  obse- 
quiousness imposed  upon  himself ;  but  who  had  not 
been  always  able  to  elude  his  penetration,  and  of 
whom,  when  his  life  was  begged,  which  had  been 
three  times  threatened,  he  had  predicted,  with  the  tact 
of  a  connatural  mind,  that  "  Caius  would  prove  a  ser- 
pent to  swallow  Home,  and  a  Phaethon  to  aet  the  world 
on  fire  "  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
lethargy  in  which  the  emperor  lay  was  actually  death, 
Caius  approached  and  attempted  to  draw  the  ring  from 
nis  finger ;  it  resisted  ;  and  on  the  bold  suggestion  of 
Macro,  the  new  praetorian  prefect,  pillows  were  press- 
ed upon  him,  and  the  hand  of  her  son  avenged,  though 
late,  the  manes  of  Agrippina  (A.D  31.  aged  78).— 
Tiberius  was  a  crafty  speaker,  was  literary,  addicted 
to  astrology,  and,  like  Augustus,  apprehensive  of  thun- 
der, as  a  preservative  against  which  he  wore  a  laurel 
crown.  In  his  person  he  was  tall  and  robust,  broad  in 
the  shoulders,  and  so  strong  in  the  muscles  that  he 
could  bore  a  hard  apple  with  his  finger,  and  wound  the 
scalp  of  a  boy  with  a  fillip  His  face  was  fair  com- 
plexioned,  and  would  have  been  handsome  if  it  had 
not  been  disfigured  by  carbuncles,  for  which  he  used 
cosmetics.  His  eyes  were  prodigiously  large,  and 
could  discern  objects  in  the  dark.  He  wore  his  hair 
long  in  the  neck,  contrary  to  the  Roman  usage  ;  walk- 
ed erect,  with  a  stiff  neck  ;  seldom  accosted  any  one  ; 
and.  when  he  spoke,  used  a  wave  of  the  hand  as  in 
condescension. — The  news  of  the  tyrant's  death  was 
received  at  Rome  with  popular  cries  of  "  Tiberius  to 
the  Tiber!"  His  body  was.  however,  borne  to  the 
city  by  the  soldiers,  and  burned  with  funeral  rites.  In 
his  will,  Caius,  and  Tiberius  the  son  of  the  younger 
Drusus.  were  named  as  his  heirs,  with  a  reversion  to 
the  surviver.  (Suelon,  Vit.  Tib  —Tacit ,  Ann  .  lib. 
1,  2.  3,  Sec.  —  Ellon's  Roman  Emperor*,  p.  47,  irqq.) 

Tiniseus,  now  the  Ttisie.  a  river  of  Dacia,  called 
also  Pathyssus,  falling  into  the  Danube,  and  forming 
the  western  limit  of  Dacia.  (Plin  ,  4,  12. — Ammian. 
MareelL,  17.  3  ) — II.  (or  Tibiscnm),  a  city  of  Dacia, 
an  the  river  Temes,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Dan- 
obe,  and  near  the  junction  of  the  Bistra  with  the  for- 
mer atream.  It  is  now  the  Cavaran.  (Ritehoff  uni  M oi- 
ler, Worterb.  der  Geogr.,  p.  970.) 

Tibris.    Vid.  Tiberis. 

Tib&la,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  on  the  northern  coast, 
and  on  the  strait  whwWsepa/atss  that  island  from  Cor- 
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sica ;  hence  it  became  a  osoal  lar.dmg -place.  It  a 
now  Longo  Sario.    {Ptol.—Itin.  Ani.,  72.) 

T;bci.lvs,  AtiLtre  A  (.Bit's,  a  Roman  knight,  cele- 
brate J  for  his  poetical  compositions.  There  exists 
some  doubt  respecting  the  period  of  his  birth.  Peirus 
Crinitus  and  Lylius  Gyraldua,  the  ancient  but  inac- 
curate biographers  of  the  Roman  poets,  relying  on  two 
lines  erroneously  ascribed  to  Ttbullus,  and  inserted 
in  the  fifth  elegy  of  the  third  book, 

Natalem  nostri  primum  rid  ere  parentex 
Quum  ceeidit  fato  eemsul  vUtrque  pan, 

had  maintained  that  he  was  born  A  .U  C.  71 1,  in  whiea. 
year  the  two  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pans*  were  mortal- 
ly wounded  at  the  battle  of  Mulina.    Julius  Scaltger 
was  the  first  commentator  who  suspected  that  these 
verses  were  interpolated,  and  bia  opinion  has  bees 
confirmed  by  Janos  Dousa,  who  has  shown,  at  great 
length,  that  the  chronology  they  would  establish  could 
by  no  means  be  reconciled  with  dates  which  must  be 
assigned  to  varioua  events  in  the  life  of  the  poet.  He 
conjectures  that  the  lines  which  had  occasioned  the 
common  error  with  regard  to  the  birth  of  Tibolla* 
were  interpolated  in  his  elegies  from  the  works  of 
Ovid,  in  whose  Trtstm  they  occur  (4.  lOi  Doum 
waa  followed  by  Broukhnsius  and  Volprus,  woo  all 
seem  right  in  placing  the  birth  of  Tibolltis  earlier  than 
A.U.C  711  ;  but  it  would  not  appear  that  they  had 
adduced  sufficient  authority  for  carrying  it  quite  so  far 
back  as  690,  which  they  have  fixed  on  for  the  epoch 
of  his  birth.    It  appears  from  an  epigram  of  Dom:tios 
Marsus,  a  contemporary  of  Tibullus,  that  he  ceases' 
to  live  about  the  same  time  with  Virgil.    But  Virgil 
died  in  734,  and,  had  Tibnllua  been  born  so  early  a* 
690,  he  must  have  reached  the  age  bf  forty-four  at  toe 
time  of  hia  decease,  which  is  scarcely  consistent  with 
the  premature  death  deplored  by  bis  contemporaries, 
or  the  epithet  Juvenit  applied  to  him  in  this  very  ep- 
igram of  Domitius  Marsus.    On  the  whole,  his  birth 
may  be  safely  conjectured  to  have  occurred  between 
A.U.C.  695  and  700.    It  has  been  remarked,  that  few 
of  the  great  I^tin  poets,  orators,  or  historians  were 
bom  at  Home,  and  that,  if  the  capital  bad  always  con- 
fined the  distinction  of  Romans  to  the  ancient  families 
within  the  walls,  her  name  would  have  been  deprived 
of  some  of  its  noblest  ornaments.    Tibnllua, however, 
is  one  of  the  exceptions,  as  his  birth,  in  whatever  year 
it  may  have  happened,  unquestionably  took  place  in 
the  capital.    He  was  descended  of  an  equestrian  fam- 
ily of  considerable  wealth  and  possessions,  though  little 
known  or  mentioned  in  the  history  of  their  country. 
Hia  father  had  been  engaged  on  the  side  of  Pocnpey 
in  the  civil  wars,  and  died  soon  after  Caesar  had  finally 
triumphed  over  the  liberties  of  Rome.    It  is  said,  bat 
without  any  sufficient  authority,  that  Tibullus  bitn«elf 
was  present  at  Philippi,  along  with  his  friend  Met  *a'.a, 
in  the  ranks  of  the  republican  army.    He  retired  in 
early  life  to  his  paternal  villa  near  Pedum.    In  his 
south  he  bad  tasted  the  sweets  of  affluence  and  for- 
tune, but  the  ample  patrimony  be  had  inherited  from 
his  ancestors  was  greatly  diminished  by  the  partit  ions 
of  land  made  to  the  soldiery  of  the  triumvirs.  Paeiei 
and  other  French  critica  have  alleged  that  lie  was 
ruined  by  his  own  dissipation  and  extravagance,  which 
has  been  denied  by  Vulpius  and  Broukhnsius,  tbf 
learned  editors  and  commentators  of  Tibullus,  with 
the  same  eagerness  ss  if  their  own  fame  and  fortune 
depended  upon  (he  question.    The  partition  of  the 
lands  in  Italy  was  probably  tbe  chief  cause  of  his  in- 
digence ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  hie  own  extrava- 
gance may  have  contributed  to  his  early  difficulties. 
He  utters  his  complaints  of  the  venality  of  his  mis- 
tresses  and  favourites  in  forms  which  show  that  be 
had  already  suffered  from  their  rspacity.  Neverthe- 
less, he  expresses  himself  as  if  prepared  to  part  with 
everything  to  gratify  their  cupidity.   It  seems  ptebabW 
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hal  no  part  of  the  land  of  which  Tibullua  had  bjen 
Jcprived  was  restored  to  bim,  as  we  find  not  in  his  el- 
egies a  single  expression  of  gratitude  or  compliment, 
from  which  it  might  be  conjectured  that  Augustus  had 
•toned  to  him  for  the  wrongs  of  Octavius.  It  ia  evi- 
dent, however,  that  he  waa  not  reducod  to  extreme 
want.  1 1  might  even  be  inferred,  from  a  distich  in  one1 
of  his  elegies  (2,  4),  that  his  chief  paternal  seat  had 
been  preserved  to  him  : 

"  Quinettam  teiet  jubeal  ti  vendere  avitat 
he  tub  tmpenum,  tub  titulumque,  Lares." 

Horace,  too,  in  a  complimentary  epistle  (I,  4),  written 
long  after  the  partition  of  the  lands,  says  that  the  gods 
had  bestowed  on  him  wealth,  and  the  art  of  enjoying 
it: 

"  Di  tibi  diviltat  dederunt,  artemque  fruendi." 

His  own  idea  of  the  enjoyment  of  such  wealth  as  he 
possessed  seems  to  have  been  (judging,  at  least,  from 
his  poems)  a  rural  life  of  tranquillity  and  repose,  of 
which  the  sole  employment  should  consist  in  the 
peaceful  avocations  of  husbandry,  and  the  leisure 
hours  should  be  devoted  to  the  Muses  or  to  pleasure. 
His  Incndship,  however,  for  Messala,  and,  perhaps, 
aome  hope  of  improving  his  moderate  and  diminished 
fortune,  induced  him  to  attend  that  celebrated  com- 
mander in  various  military  expeditions.    It  would  ap- 
pear that  he  had  accompanied  him  in  not  less  than 
three.    But  the  precise  periods  at  which  they  were 
undertaken,  and  the  order  in  which  they  aucceeded 
each  other,  are  subjects  involved  in  much  uncertainty 
and  contradiction.   The  first  was  commenced  in  719, 
against  the  Sallassi,  a  fierce  and  warlike  people,  who 
inhabited  the  Pennine  or  Graian  Alps,  and  from  their 
fastnesses  had  long  bid  defiance  to  every  effort  made 
by  a  regular  army  for  their  subjugation. — His  next  ex- 
pedition with  Messala  was  to  Aquitanic  Gaul.  Thai 
province  having  revolted  in  724,  Messala  was  intrust 
ed  w:th  the  task  of  reducing  it  to  obedience;  and  he 
proceeded  on  this  service  immediately  after  the  battle 
of  Aclium     Several  sharp  actions  took  place,  in  which 
Tibullus  signalized  his  courage  ;  and  the  success  of 
this  campaign,  if  we  may  believe  himself,  was  in  no 
small  degree  attributable  to  his  bravery  and  exertions 
In  the  following  season,  Messala,  being  intrusted  by  the 
emperor  with  an  extraordinary  command  in  the  East, 
requested  Tibullus  to  accompany  him  ;  and  to  th 
proposal  our  poet,  though,  it  would  appear,  with  some 
reluctance,  at  length  consented.    He  had  not,  how- 
ever, been  long  at  sea,  when  his  health  suffered  so 
severely  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  put  on  shore  at  an 
island,  which  Tibullus  names  by  its  poetical  appe 
tion  of  Ptwacia,  but  which  waa  then  commonly  called 
Corcyra,  now  Corfu.    He  soon  recovered  from  this 
dangerous  sickness,  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
renew  his  voyage,  ho  joined  Messala,  and  travelled 
with  him  through  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Egypt.  Having 
returned  to  Italy,  he  again  retired  to  hia  farm  at  Pe 
dum,  where,  though  he  occasionally  viaited  the  capi 
tal,  ne  chiefly  resided  for  the  remainder  of  hia  life. — 
Tibullua  was  endued  with  elegant  manners  and 
handsome  person,  which  involved  him  in  many  licen- 
Mous  connexions.    But,  though  devoted  to  pleasure, 
he  at  the  same  time  drew  closer  his  connexion  with 
the  most  learned  and  polished  of  his  countrymen,  as 
Valgius,  Macer,  and  Horace.    He  continued,  likewise, 
an  uninterrupted  friendship  with  Messala,  who  was  now 
at  the  height  of  hie  reputation,  his  home  being  the  re- 
lort  of  the  learned,  and  his  patronage  the  surest  pass- 
port to  the  gates  of  fame.   Tibullua'  enjoyment  of  this 
sort  of  life  was  considerably  impaired  by  the  stale  of  his 
health,  which  had  continued  to  be  delicate  ever  since 
the  illness  with  which  he  was  attacked  at  Corcyra.  Hia 
existence  was  protracted  till  734,  and  his  death,  which 
happened  in  that  year,  waa  deplored  by  Ovid  in  a  long 


elegiac  poem. — The  events  and  circumstances  of  thfl 
ife  of  Tibullus  have  exerciaed  a  remarkable  influence 
on  bis  writings.    Those  occurrences  to  whtrh  he  waa 
exposed  tended  lo  give  a  peculiar  turn  to  his  '.'.oughts, 
and  a  peculiar  colouring  to  his  language.    The  Ro- 
man fair  of  ihe  highest  rank  had  become  alike  licen- 
tious and  venal  ;  and  the  property  of  those  ancien' 
possessors  of  the  Italian  aoii,  who  had  adhered  to  the 
republican  party,  waa  divided  by  unprincipled  usurp- 
ers among  their  rapacioua  soldiery.    Unhappy  in  love, 
and  less  prosperous  in  fortune  than  in  early  youth  he 
had  reason  to  anticipate,  all  that  he  utters  on  these 
topics  is  stamped  with  such  reality,  that  no  reader  can 
suspect  for  a  moment  cither  that  hia  complaints  were 
borrowed  from  Greek  sources,  or  were  the  mere  crea- 
tions of  fancy.    Hia  fcelinga  aeem  to  have  been  too 
acute  to  permit  him  the  possession  of  that  perfect  re- 
pose and  equanimity  of  apirit  which  he  justly  ac- 
counted the  chief  blessing' of  life.    That  indifference 
to  eminence  and  wealth,  which  Horace  perhapa  en- 
joyed, and  which  seema  to  have  been  so  earnestly  de- 
sired by  Tibullus,  was  rather  pretended  by  him  than 
actually  felt ;  and  his  inability  to  procure  either  the 
advantages  of  fortune  or  delights  of  contentment  ia 
the  source  of  constant  atruggle  and  diaappointmciit. 
Hence  the  irritability,  melancholy,  and  changeable- 
ness  of  his  temper.    Such  circumstances  in  the  life, 
and  auch  featurea  in  the  character  of  Tibullus,  will  be 
found  explanatory  and  illustrative  of  much  which  we 
find  in  his  elegies.    These  elegies  have  been  divided 
by  German  writers  into  Erotic,  Rural,  Devotional,  and 
Panegyrical.    The  chief  ingredient*  in  his  poems  are 
no  doubt  derived  from  auch  topics  ;  but  many  of  hia 
elegies  partake  of  all  these  qualities,  and  there  are 
few  of  them  which  can  be  accounted  as  purely  be'ong- 
ing  to  any  of  the  above  classes.    The  elegiea,  how- 
ever, in  which  amatory  sentiments  predominate,  are 
by  far  the  most  numerous — One  can  scarcely  be  a 
poet  and  in  love,  it  baa  been  said,  without  also  loving 
the  country.    Its  scenes  aupply  the  sweetest  images  ; 
there  the  shepherds  have  their  cool  retreats,  and  love- 
songs  have  their  echoes.    Accordingly,  the  pastora.' 
delineations  which  occur  in  the  elegies  of  Tibullus  are 
closely  interwoven  with  the  erotic  sentiments;  and 
there  are  few,  indeed,  of  his  amorous  verses  which  ar* 
not  beautified  by  that  reference  to  rural  feelinga  which 
fonns  the  great  and  characteristic  charm  of  the  worka 
of  the  Latin  poets.    Again,  aa  rural  picturea  are  inter- 
mixed, in  the  elegiea  of  Tibullus,  with  amatory  sen- 
timents and  feelings,  ao  his  poems,  which  have  been 
claaaed  together  aa  devotional,  are  closely  connected 
with  his  pastoral  verses.    They  are  full  of  images  of 
rural  theology,  and  it  is  to  the  rustic  and  domestic 
gods  that  his  devotion  is  chiefly  paid.    He  renders 
thanks  to  these  deities  for  the  prosperity  of  hia  little 
farm,  or  piously  prepares  a  festival  to  their  honour. — 
His  panegyrics  on  his  friends  form  the  least  pleasing 
and  least  valuable  part  of  the  writings  of  Tibullus 
This  subject  was  not  suited  to  the  elegiac  strain,  oi 
to  the  soft  and  tender  genius  of  the  poet.  Vhea 
he  assumes  the  tone  of  familiar  friendship,  aa  in  the 
poems  on  the  titrthdaya  of  Messala  and  of  his  friend 
Cornutus,  his  compliments  arc  easy  and  graceful 
But  his  long  and  laboured  panegyric  on  Messala,  in 
the  fourth  book,  written  on  occasion  of  hia  patron  ob- 
taining the  consulship,  shows  how  little  he  was  quali- 
fied to  excel  in  this  species  of  composition.  The 
compositions  evidently  most  adapted  to  the  geniua  of 
Tibullua  are  poema  not  merely  written  in  elegiac 
verse,  but  which  answer  lo  our  understanding  of  the 
word  Elegy  in  Ihe  subject  and  sentiments.  The 
lone  of  complaint  beat  accords  with  hia  soul.  He 
seems  naturally  to  have  been  possessed  of  extreme 
sensibility  ;  and  at  that  period  of  life  when  the  mind 
lays  in  its  store  of  ideas  for  the  future  voyage,  he  had 
been  aubjectcd  to  much  suffering  and  disappointment. 
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Honct,  though  hia  fortune  afterward  improved,  be 
had  acquired  the  babit  of  viewing  obejeu  at  sur- 
rounded with  a  continual  gloom ;  nor  doea  any  other 
poet  so  often  introduce  tbe  dismal  "nages  of  death. 
Even  to  the  most  joyous  thoughts  of  TsVillus,  tome 
mournful  or  plaintive  sentiment  ie  generally  united, 
and  his  most  gay  and  smiling  figures  wear  chapUts  of 
cypress  on  their  brows.—Ii  has  already  been  said,  that 
Tibullus  was  no  imiutor  of  the  Greeks,  and  be  is 
certainly  the  most  original  of  the  Latin  poets.  Hia 
elegies  were  the  overflowings  of  Ins  sorrows,  his  mis- 
tress alone  was  the  Muse  that  inspired  him  In  the 
few  instances  in  which  he  hss  followed  the  Greeks,  be 
has  imitated  them  with  much  good  teste,  and  some- 
limea  even  with  improvements  on  the  original. — The 
elegies  of  Tibullus  are  divided  into  four  books. — 
These  poems  are  commonly  printed  along  with  those 
of  Catullus  and  Propertius.  Of  the  editions  of  Tibul- 
lus separately,  the  best  aire,  that  of  Broockhuaios, 
Amttttod  ,  1708,  4to  ;  that  of  Vulpius,  Patas.,  1749, 
4to  ;  that  of  Heyue,  L*ps .,  1765-77-98,  8vo  ;  that  of 
Wunderlich,  Lips.,  1817,  8vo ;  that  of  I^achmann, 
Btrol.,  1829, 8vo  ;  and  that  of  Lhssen,  GiUting.,  1835, 
t  vols.  8vo.    (Uunlop's  Roman  Ltt.,  vol.  3,  p.  883, 

Tibcr,  an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  northeast  of 
Rome,  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio.  According  to  Dio- 
nysiusof  Hahcarnasaos,  it  was  originally  a  town  of  the 
Siculi,  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  ],aiium ;  and, 
as  a  proof  of  this  fact,  he  mentions  that  the  name  of 
8tcciion  was  still  attached  to  a  portion  of  the  place. 
(Dion.  Hal.,  1,  16-)  Tibur,  however,  lays  claim  to  a 
more  illustrious,  though  a  later  origin,  having  been 
founded,  according  to  some  authors,  by  Catillus,  an 
officer  of  Evander,  while  others  protend  that  this  Ca- 
tillus was  a  son  of  Amphisraus,  who,  with  hia  two 
brothers,  migrated  to  Italy,  and,  having  conquered  the 
fiiculi,  gave  to  one  of  their  towns  the  name  of  Tibur, 
from  his  brother  Tiburtus.  From  this  account  of  So- 
linus  (c.  8),  as  well  as  that  of  Dionysius,  we  may  col- 
lect that  Catillus  was  one  of  the  Pelasgic  chiefs,  who, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Aborigines,  formed  settle- 
ments in  Italy.— Tibur  ia  one  of  the  places  that  ap- 
pear moat  frequentlv  to  have  afforded  an  asylum  to 
Roman  fugitives.  From  what  period  it  enjoyed  the 
rights  of  a  Roman  city  ia  not  precisely  known,  but  it 
was,  in  all  probability,  anterior  to  the  civil  wars  of 
Manus  and  Sylla.  The  latter,  indeed,  is  said  to  have 
deprived  the  Tiburtint  of  these  privileges,  but  they 
regained  them  upon  hia  abdication,  and  they  were 
confirmed  by  the  Emperor  Claudius.  Hercules  was 
the  deity  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  at  Tibur; 
and  his  temple,  on  the  foundations  of  which  the  pres- 
ent cathedral  is  said  to  be  built,  was  famous  through- 
out Italy.  (Strabo,  238.)  Hence  the  epithet  of  Her- 
culean given  by  the  poets  to  this  citv.  The  modern 
name  of  Tibur  ia  7Wi.-Ai  rcgarda'the  Sibyl  of  Ti- 
bur, rid.  Albunea.  (Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p. 
66) 

Tiduetus,  a  brother  of  the  founder  of  Tibur,  which 
is  hence  often  called  Tiburtia  Mama.  ( Fid  Tibur  ) 
He  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Amphiarau*  (  Fir^.,  £n  , 
7,  670  ) 

TiciMCM,  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situate  on  the 
river  Ticinus,  near  its  junction  with  the  Padus.  It 
wan  founded,  according  to  Pliny  (3,  17),  by  the  Levi 
•nd  Marici,  but,  being  placed  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ticinus,  it  would,  of  course,  belong  to  the  fnsubrea  ; 
and,  in  fact,  Ptolemy  (p.  64)  ascribes  it  to  that  people. 
Tacitus  is  the  first  historian  that  makes  mention  of  it. 
According  to  that  historian  (Ann.,  3,  6),  Augustus  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Ticinum  to  meet  the  corpse  of  Dru- 
aua,  the  father  of  Gerroanicua,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
and  front  thence  escorted  it  to  Rome.  It  is  also  fre- 
quently noticed  in  his  Histories.  Ancient  inscriptions 
Rive  it  the  title  of  muntcipium.  Under  the  " 
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kings,  Ticinum  assumed  the  name  of  Papia,  which,  id 
process  of  lime,  has  been  changed  to  Porta.  (Paul, 
Diacon  ,  Rer.  Lang.,  2,  15.  —  Cramer's  Anc.  luif 
vol.  1,  p.  63  ) 

Ticincs,  now  the  Tcsxno,  a  river  of  Gallia  Ctsalpt- 
na,  rising  in  the  Leopontiue  Alps,  near  the  sources  ol 
'the  Rhodanus,  and  falling  into  the  Po  near  Ticinum. 
It  traversed  in  it*  course  the  Lacue  Verbanus,  or  Lege 
Mafrgiore.  At  the  mouth  of  this  nrer,  the  Romans, 
under  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  father  of  Scipio  A tncsrjus 
the  Elder,  were  defeated  by  Hannibal — Consult,  in 
relation  to  this  battle,  the  remarks  of  Cramer  {Ant. 
Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  54,  seqq.). 

TiriTA,  a  mountain  range  of  Campania,  about  a 
mile  to  the  east  of  Capoa.  It  was  a  branch  of  tbe 
Apennines,  and  now  takes  its  came  from  the  village 
of  Maddalont,  near  Cater  la.  The  original  significa- 
tion of  the  word  Tifata,  according  to  Festus,  answered 
to  that  of  the  Latin  tltceJa  This  ridge  is  often  no- 
ticed by  Livy  as  a  favourite  position  of  Hannibal 
when  in  the  vicinity  of  Capua  (23,  36  et  39 .  26,  6). 
Here  also  were  two  celebrated  temples  consecrated 
to  Disna  and  Jove.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p 
205.) 

TtrERNVM,  I.  a  town  of  Umbria,  near  the  Metaurus, 
called  hence,  for  distinction'  sake,  Mctamraue    It  is 
now  St.  Angelo  tn  Vado.    (Pliny,  3,  IS  )  —  II.  A 
town  of  Umbria,  towards  the  sources  of  the  Tiber, 
and  on  tbe  left  bank  of  that  river,  distinguished  from 
that  circumstance  by  the  epithet  of  Tibertnum.  Its 
site  is  supposed  to  be  occupied  by  the  modern  Cut* 
dt  Castelio.    Tifernum  is  chiefly  known  to  us  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  situated  near  the 
villa  of  the  younger  Pliny.    (Cramer's  Anc.  hah/, 
vol.  1,  p.  263  )—  III.  A  town  of  Sarnnium,  supposed 
to  have  atood  near  the  Parte  di  Ltmosano,  on  the 
right  hank  of  the  nver  Tifernus  (now  Btferno).  Tbe 
Mons  Tifernus  was  near  the  source  of  the  same  nv 
er,  above  Bcnajio,  and  is  now  called  Monte  Molest 
(Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  231) 

TircBNirs,  a  mountain  of  Campania    (Fid.  Tifer- 
num III  ) 

Tioclunus,  Sophonius,  an  infamous  character  in 
the  reign  of  Nero,  whose  vioca  secured  to  him  the  fa- 
vour of  that  corrupt  emperor.    He  was  prefect  of  the 
protonan  guards  when  the  conspiracy  against  Nero  waa 
discovered,  and  for  his  services  on  that  occasion  the 
emperor  bestowed  upon  him  triumphal  honours.  Hav- 
ing gained,  according  to  Tacitus,  an  entire  ascendant 
over  the  affections  of  Nero,  he  was,  in  some  instances, 
the  adviser  of  some  of  the  wont  acts  of  that  prince, 
and  in  others  the  chief  actor,  without  the  knowledge 
of  his  master.    He  corrupted  Nero  at  first,  and  then 
deserted  him ;  and  at  last,  to  the  great  joy  of  all.  he 
was  compelled  to  put  an  end  to  his  existence  by  order 
of  Otho.    (Tacit  ,  Ann  ,  14,  51,  seqq —Id.  ,b,  15. 
72  —  Id.,  Hist.,  1.  72) 

TioELLtos,  M.  Hcrmogencs,  a  singer  and  musician, 
who  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  af- 
terward in  that  of  Augustus.    He  seems  to  hare  been 
indebted  for  his  elevation  to  a  fine  voice,  and  a  courtly 
and  insinuating  address.    His  moral  character  may  oe 
inferred  from  those  who  are  said  in  Horace  (Sat ,  1,  2, 
3)  to  have  deplored  his  death,  and  on  whom  be  would 
apj'tar  to  have  squandered  much  of  his  wealth.  Ci- 
cero, in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  numbers  Tigellius  among 
the  "familiarisnmi"  of  C«?sar,  and  describes  him  as 
"kominem  pestilentiorem  patria  sua,"  in  allusion  to 
the  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  Sardmia,  of  which 
island  this  individual  was  a  native.    (Cie  ,  Ep.  ad 
Fam.,  7,  24  )   The  scholiast  informs  us  that  Horace 
attacked  Tigellius  because  the  latter  derided  bis  ver 
aes.    (Schol.  ad  Horat,  I.e.) 

Ti  or  an  is,  king  of  Armenia,  the  son-in-law  aw* 
ally  of  Mithradates.    He  rendered  himself  master  o 
r,  Cappadocia,  and  Syria,  bnt  loci  a) 
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.nose  conquests  after  the  defeat  of  Mithradaies.  Lu-  I 
cullus,  the  Roman  commander,  invaded  Armenia,  and 
defeated,  near  Tigranocerta,  tbe  mixed  and  numeroua 
army  of  Tigrancs.  ( Vid.  Lucullua  )  The  peace  con- 
■  (uded  in  the'  year  63  13. C.  left  him  only  Armenia. 
,  Vid  Mitbradates  VII  ) 

Tioranocrrta,  the  capital  of  Armenia,  built  by 
Tigrancs  during  the  Mithradalic  war.  It  was  situate 
to  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  on  the  river  Nicephonus, 
and,  according  to  Tacitus,  stood  on  a  bill  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  the  latter  river.  It  was  a  large,  rich,  and 
powerful  city.  It  was  inhabited  not  only  by  Orientals, 
but  also  by  many  Grecian  colonists,  and  likewise  by 
captives  who  had  been  carried  ofT  by  Tigranca  from 
some  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Syria  which  had  been 
conquered  by  him  from  the  Seleucidav  Lucullua, 
during  the  Mithradalic  war,  took  it  with  difficulty,  and 
found  in  it  immense  ricbes,  and  no  less  than  8,000 
talents  in  ready  money.  The  Roman  commander  sent 
home  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign  inhabitants,  but 
still  the  city  remained,  after  this,  no  unimportant  place. 
Tbe  remains  of  Tigranocerta  are  at  Seredonxhc  Bitli»- 
Soo.  (Tac,  Ann.,  12,  50.— Id.  ibid.,  14,  24.— Plin., 
«,  9.) 

Tigris,  a  large  river  of  Asia,  rising  in  the  mount- 
ains of  Armenia  Major,  in  the  district  of  Sophene,  and 
falling  into  the  Euphrates.    A  rising  ground  prevents 
it  from  proceeding  to  the  Euphrates  in  the  early  part 
of  its  course.    A  deep  ravine  in  the  mountains  sbove 
Anuria,  or  Diarbrktr,  opens  a  passage  for  it,  and  it 
takes  its  speedy  course  across  a  territory  which  is  very 
unequal,  and  has  a  powerful  declivity.    Its  extreme 
rapidity,  the  natural  effect  of  local  circumstances, 
baa  procured  for  it  the  name  of  Tigr  in  the  Median 
language,  Diglito  with  the  Syrians,  Dtlkat  or  Didhi- 
lut  in  Arabic,  and  Hiddekel  in  Hebrew  ;   all  which 
terms  denote  the  flight  of  an  arrow.    ( Wahl,  Vorder 
und  Miltel  Asien,  I,  p.  710. — Compare  Rosenmuller, 
ad  Gen.,  2,  14.)    Besides  this  branch,  which  ia  beat 
known  to  the  modems,  Pliny  has  described  to  us,  in 
detail,  another,  which  issues  from  a  chain  of  mount- 
ains, now  '.he  mountains  of  Kurdtstan.  to  the  west  of 
the  Arsissa  Palus  or  Lake  of  Van.    It  passes  by  the 
Lake  Arethusa.    Its  course  being  checked  by  a  part 
of  Mount  Taurus,  it  falls  into  a  subterranean  cavern 
called  Zoroandcr,  and  appears  again  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mountain.    The  identity  of  its  watera  is  shown  by 
tbe  reappearance  of  light  bodies  at  its  issue  that  have 
been  thrown  up  into  it  above  the  place  where  it  en- 
*ers  tbe  mountains.    It  passes  also  by  the  Lake  Thos 
pilis,  near  Arzanene  or  Errtn,  buries  itself  again  in 
subterranean  caverns,  and  reappears  at  the  distance 
of  twenty -fivo  miles  below,  near  Nymphsum.  This 
branch  joins  the  western  Tigris.    As  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  approach,  the  intermediate  land  loses  its 
elevation,  and  is  occupied  by  meadows  and  morasses. 
Several  artificial  communications,  perhaps  two  or  three 
of  which  arc  natural,  form  a  prelude  to  the  approach- 
ing junction  of  the  rivers,  which  finally  takea  place 
near  the  modern  Koma.    The  river  formed  by  their 
junction  was  called  Pasiligris,  now  Shat-el-Arah,  or 
the  river  of  Arabia.    It  has  three  principal  mouths, 
besides,a  small  outlet :  these  occupy  a  space  of  thirty- 
,  six  miles.    For  farther  particulars,  vid.  Euphrates. 
The  Tigris,  though  a  far  less  noble  stream  than  the 
Euphrates,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  rivers  in  his- 
tory, and  many  famous  cities,  at  various  periods,  have 
decorated  its  banks :  among  these  may  be  mentioned 
Nineveh,  Seleucia,  Ctesiphon,  and,  in  modern  timea, 
Bagdad,  Mmuut,  Diarbekr.    The  length  of  the  Ti- 
gris is  eight  hundred  miles.    (Herod  ,  1,  89. — Id.,  5, 
62  —  Id .,  6,  W.—Polyh.,  5,  46  —Tar  .,  Ann  ,  6,  37  — 
Id.  ibid  ,  12,  13 .— Mela,  1,  2  —  Id.,  3,  S.  —  Pltn.,  2, 
103— /d.,  6.  9.—Malte-Brun,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  191, 
Am  ed  ) 

TioviIni,  r  warlike  people  among  the  Helvetii, 


whose  territory  is  supposed  to  have  answered  to  the 
modern  Zuntk.  Considerable  doubt,  however,  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  correctness  of  this  opinion. 
(Consult  Jjtmatre,  Ind.  Geogr.  ad  C<£«.,  *  v. — Obtr- 
ttn.  ad  Can.,  B.  G.,  1,  27.) 

Tivurua,  now  the  Ttmok,  a  river  of  Moisia  falling 
into  the  Danube.    (Plin.,  3,  26.) 

TiaiAoa,  I.  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  a  native  of 
Locri,  born  about  D  C  380.  He  was  a  preceptor  of 
Plato'a.  We  have  remaining  of  his  productions  only 
r  single  work  (if  indeed  this  be  his),  written  in  the 
Doric  dialect,  and  treating  "  of  the  Soul  of  the  World 
and  of  Nature"  (irepi  ^a^uc  KOOfiu  *ai  Otoior). 
There  exists,  however,  much  uncertainty  as  to  its 
being  the  work  of  Titnseus  or  not.  Tennemann  (Sytt 
der  Plat.  Pktl.,  vol  1,  p.  93)  attempts  to  prove  that 
it  ia  merely  an  exlracl  from  tbe  Tima»us  of  Plato. 
Other  critics,  on  the  contrary,  charge  Plato  with  cop- 
ying from  thia  work  into  hia  dialogue.  We  owe  the 
preservation  of  tin*  piece  of  Timanis'  to  Proclus,  who 
has  plsced  it  at  the  head  of  his  commentary  on  Plaio'a 
Timajus.  (Schbll,  Hitt.  Lit.  Gr ,  vol.  2,  p.  3)3.)— 
II.  A  native  of  Tauromenium,  in  Sicily,  who  flourish- 
ed about  260  B  C.  Having  been  driven  into  exile 
by  Agathocles,  he  repaired  to  Athens,  where  he  occu- 
pied himself  with  the  composition  of  a  great  historical 
work  on  the  affairs  of  Greece,  on  those  of  Sicily,  the 
wars  of  Pyrrhus,  of  Agathocles,  &c.  It  boro  the  title 
of  'K/./r/i  /Mi  not  ItM/ixd.  or,  rather,  'IrakiKu  «ai 
i'i  vf  >iKn.  and  was  divided  into  more  tbsn  40  books. 
It  appears,  from  a  passage  in  Polybius  (3,  32),  tha' 
thia  work  did  not  contain  a  synchronistic  relation  of 
events,  but  consisted  rather  of  detached  portions  of 
history,  in  each  of  which  the  author  treated  separately 
of  some  important  event.  Cicero  cites  Timxus  aa  a 
model  of  what  was  called  the  "  Aaiatic"  atylo.  ( Brut., 
c.  95  —  De  Oral ,  2, 13.)  Polybius,  and,  after  him,  Di- 
odorus  Siculus,  have  charged  Tima-ua  with  credulity 
and  unfairness.  Naturally  gloomy  and  morose,  he  wa« 
exasperated  by  the  treatment  which  he  had  experiences] 
from  Agathocles.  His  ill-humour,  however  (if  it  may 
be  so  termed),  never  degenerated  into  misanthropy ; 
ho  was  even  open  at  times  to  kindly  affections.  Ti- 
molcon  was  the  hero  whom  he  admired  ;  and  Cicero 
says  that  the  former  owed  a  part  of  his  glory  to  tbe 
circumstance  of  his  having  hsd  such  an  historian  of 
his  exploiu  as  Timcus.  (Ep  ad  Fam.,  4,  12  )  The 
ancients  praised  his  geographical  knowledge,  and  hia 
care  in  indicating  the  chronology  of  the  eventa  which 
he  describes.  He  appears  also  to  have  composed  an- 
other work,  on  the  "  Olympiads,"  and  it  ia  said  he 
was  the  first  historical  writer  that  employed  this  era. 
Longinus,  after  speaking  of  Tims:  us  as  in  general  an 
able,  well-informed,  and  aenaible  writer,  charges  him 
with  frequent  puerilities  and  frigid  expressions,  which 
he  ascribes  to  an  over-esgernese  for  novelty  of  ideas 
and  language.  (Long.,  4  4.)— We  have  only  some 
fragment*  remaining  of  the  historical  work.  These 
have  been  collected  by  Goller,  in  his  treatise  "De 
Situ  et  Origine  Syracusarum,"  p  209,  teaq.  (Sfhbll, 
Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3.  p.  219,  MM.)— III.  A  sophist 
of  the  third  century  of  our  era,  who  wrote  a  book  call- 
ed Ijczicon  vocvm  Platoniearum.  It  was  edited  witk 
great  ability  by  Ruhnkcn,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1754,  8vo.— 
A  later  edition  of  this  same,  containing  all  Rnhnken's 
notes,  sppeared  from  the  Leipsic  press  in  1828,  8vo, 
under  trie  editorial  care  of  Koch. — As  regards  the  pe- 
riod when  he  is  supposed  to  have  flourished,  consult 
the  remarks  of  Ruhnkcn  (Praf,  p  xiv.). 

TiMAOiNts,  a  native  of  Alexandrea,  son  of  the  hank- 
er of  Ptolemy  A  uletes.  Having  been  reduced  to  slave- 
ry when  the  city  was  taken  by  Gabinius  i55  B C),  be 
was  brought  to  Rome,  and  sold  to  Fsustus,  tbe  son  of 
Svlla,  who  gave  him  his  freedom.  He  exercised,  afte. 
this,  the  profession  of  a  cook,  and  then  that  of  a  litter- 
bearer  (IteticariuM).    Abandon  ng,  subsequently,  this 
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Mumble  employ  moo.,  be  set  up  m  a  teacher  of  rhrto- 
nc,  and  met  wnb  brilliant  success.  His  society  waa 
much  sought  after  on  account  of  hu  agreeable  manners 
and  intellectual  qualities  ;  but  his  passion  for  uttering 
bons  mots  ruined  all  his  prospects.  Augustus,  it  seems, 


appointed  htm  bis  historiographer,  and  eitended 
his  favour  to  htm  in  a  marked  degree,  until,  offended 
by  a  witty  speech  of  Timagenes,  he  forbade  him  his 
presence.  In  the  resentment  of  the  moment,  Timag- 
enes burned  the  history  which  he  had  composed  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  and  retired  to  Tusculum,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  patronage  and  protection  of  Asinius  Pol- 
lio.  In  this  retreat  ho  wrote  a  History  of  Alexander 
and  his  successors,  entitled  nepi  paotXtw  ("Of 
Kings"}-  This  work  formed  one  of  the  principal 
sources  whence  Quiutus  Curtius  drew  the  materials 
of  his  historical  romance.  Timagenes,  after  this,  fixed 
his  residence  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  empire,  in 
Drspanutn,  a  city  of  Osrhoene,  where  he  ended  his 
days.  It  is  on  account  of  his  residence  in  this  part  of 
the  East  that  some  authors  give  htm  the  epithet  of 
*'  the  Syrian  "  Besides  his  History  of  Alexander, 
Timagenes  also  published  a  work  on  the  Gauls,  which 
is  cued  by  Amrnianus  Marcellinus  and  Plutarch. 
(Bonamy,  Rtchcrckes  rur  Vhislontn  Tmagine. — 
Mem  de  IWcad.  des  Inter.,  dec,  vol.  13,  p  36.) 
Vossius  distinguishes  between  Timagenes  the  Alexan- 
dres and  Timagenes  tho  Syrian,  but  in  this  he  is 
wrong.    (Scholt,  Hist  Lit.  Gr,  vol.  4,  p.  75.) 

Tismkthks,  I.  a  painter,  said  by  Eustathius  (ad  II., 
24,  163)  to  have  been  a  native  of  Sicyon,  but  by  Quin- 
tiiian  (2,  13).  of  Cytbnus.  He  was  a  contemporary 
of  Zeuxis  and  Parrhasius  (Pltn.,  35,  9,  30),  and  must, 
consequently,  have  lived  about  Olymp  96.  The  most 
important  passage  relating  to  him  is  in  Pliny  (36,  10, 
36).— Timantties  has  not  been  so  much  brought  for- 
ward in  the  annals  of  art  as  Zeuxis  and  Parrhasius ; 
but,  as  far  as  we  have  means  given  us  of  judging,  he 
was,  at  least,  inferior  to  neither  in  genius.  He  seems 
to  have  thrown  a  large  abare  of  intellect  and  thought 
into  his  productions.  He  appears  to  have  been  une- 
.mailed  both  in  ingenuity  and  feeling,  of  wbicb  we 
nave  some  remarkable  examples.  One  of  these  was 
displayed  in  the  picture  on  the  noble  subject  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  in  which  he  represented  the 
tender  and  beautiful  virgin  standing  before  the  altar 
awaiting  her  doom,  and  surrounded  by  ber  afflicted 
relativea.  All  these  last  he  depicted  as  moved  by  va- 
rious degrees  of  sorrow,  and  grief  seemed  to  have 
reached  its  utmost  expression  in  the  face  of  Menelaus ; 
out  that  of  Agamemnon  was  left;  and  the  painter, 
heightening  the  interest  of  the  piece  by  a  forbearance 
•f  judgment,  often  erroneously  regarded  as  a  confess- 
ion of  the  inadequacy  of  his  art,  covered  the  bead  of 
the  father  with  bis  mantle,  and  left  his  agony  to  tbe 
imagination  of  the  spectators. — In  Fuseli's  Lecture  on 
Ancient  Art,  this  painting  of  Timanthes  is  made  tbe 
aubject  of  a  full  and  very  able  criticism,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  dissents  expressly  from  the  opinion  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  who  agreed  with  M-  Falconet  in  re- 
garding the  circumstance  of  the  mantle-enveloped  face 
of  Agamemnon  aa  little  better  than  a  mere  trick  on 
the  part  of  the  artist.  The  remarks  of  Fuseli,  in 
'answer  to  this  and  similar  animadversions,  are  worthy 
of  being  quoted  :  "  Neither  the  French  nor  the  Eng- 
lish critic  appears  to  me  to  have  comprehended  tbe 
real  motive  of  Timanthes ;  they  ascribe  to  impotence 
what  was  tbe  forbearance  of  judgment.  Timanthes 
fell  like  a  father ;  he  did  not  bide  the  face  of  Aga- 
memnon because  it  was  bevond  the  power  of  his  art, 
nor  because  it  waa  beyond  the  possibility,  but  because 
it  waa  beyond  tbe  dignity  of  expression  ;  because  the 
inspiring  feature  of  paternal  affection  at  that  moment, 
and  the  action  which,  of  necessity,  must  have  accom- 
panied it,  would  either  have  destroyed  the  grandeur  of 
the  character  and  the  solemnity  of  tbe 
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jected  the  painter,  with  the  majority  of  bis  judges,  tc 
the  imputation  of  insensibility.    He  mist  either  have 
represented  him  in  tears,  or  convulsed  at  the  flash  of 
the  uplifted  steel,  forgetting  tbe  chief  in  tl*  father,  and 
in  that  state  of  stupefaction  which  levels  all  features 
and  deadens  expression.    He  might,  indeed,  have 
chosen  a  fourth  mode ;  be  might  have  exhibited  b:m 
fainting  and  palsied  in  tbe  srms  of  his  attendants, 
and,  by  this  confusion  of  male  and  female  character, 
merited  tbe  applause  of  every  theatre  in  Paris  Dot 
Timanthes  had  loo  true  a  sense  of  nature  to  expose  a 
father's  feelings  or  to  tear  a  passion  to  rags ;  nor  bad 
tbe  Greeks  yet  learned  of  Rome  to  steel  toe  face.  Ii 
he  made  Agamemnon  bear  his  calamity  as  a  man,  be 
made  htm  also  feel  it  as  a  man.    It  became  the  leader 
of  Greece  to  aanction  the  ceremony  with  his  presence; 
it  did  not  become  the  father  to  see  the  daughter  be- 
neath tbe  dagger's  point :  the  same  nature  that  threw 
a  real  mantle  over  the  face  of  Timoleon,  when  be  as- 
sisted at  the  punishment  of  his  brother,  taught  Timan- 
thes to  throw  an  imaginary  one  over  the  face  of  Aga 
memnon  ;  neither  height  nor  depth,  but  propriety  o' 
expression,  was  his  aim  "    (Fuseli,  Lecture  em  Ant 
Art.— Works,  vol.  2,  p  49.)— This  celebrated  piece 
was  painted,  as  Quinlilian  informs  us,  in  contest  with 
Cololes  of  Tcos.  a  painter  and  sculptor  from  the  school 
of  Phidias,  and  it  was  crowned  with  victory  at  ibe 
rival  exhibition.    (Quintit.,  2,  13  —  Cie  ,  Oral .,  22, 
v  74. — Eustatk  ,  I.  e.) — On  another  occasion,  hating 
painted  a  sleeping  Cyclops  in  an  exceedingly  small 
compass,  yet  wishing  to  convey  the  idea  of  his  gigan- 
I  tic  sixe,  he  introduced  a  group  of  Satyrs,  mei>iiring 
I  his  thumb  with  a  thyrsus.    A  deep  meaning  was  to 
be  discovered  in  every  work  of  bis  pencil :  yet  tbe 
tendency  to  expression  and  aignt6cant  delineation  did 
not  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  forms  which  he  cre- 
ated ;  for  his  figure  of  a  prince  waa  so  perfect  in  its 
proportion  and  so  majestic  in  its  air,  that  it  aprx-ara 
to  have  reached  the  utmost  height  of  the  ideal.  This 
picture  was  preserved  in  tbe  temple  of  Peace  at  Rome. 
(Encyclop  Metropol,  div.  2,  vol.  1,  p.  407—StUtg, 
Diet.  Art.,  s.  v.) — II.  A  painter,  who  flourished  ia 
the  age  of  Aratus,  and  made  a  picture  representing 
the  battle  between  this  general  and  the  ^Etoliana,  near 
Pellene.    (Pint.,  VU.  Art  ,  c  32—  SiUig.  Diet.  Art., 
s.  v.) 

TimaVus,  a  celebrated  stream  of  Italy,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Vcuetia,  northeast  of  Aquileia,  and  falling  into 
the  Hadriatic.    Few  streams  have  been  more  celebra- 
ted in  antiquity  or  more  sung  by  the  poets  than  tbe 
Timavos.    Its  numerous  sources,  its  lake  and  subter- 
ranean passage,  which  have  been  the  theme  of  the 
Latin  muse  from  Virgil  to  Claudtan  and  Ausonius,  arc 
now  so  little  known,  that  their  existence  bas  eren 
been  questioned,  and  ascribed  to  poetical  invention. 
It  has,  however,  been  well  ascertained,  that  the  name 
of  Timao  is  still  preserved  by  some  springs  whica 
rite  near  <S.  Gioranodi  Carso  and  the  castle  of  Du-.-o, 
and  form  a  river,  which,  after  a  course  of  little  more 
than  a  mile,  falls  into  the  Hadriatic.     The  number 
of  these  sources  seems  to  vary  according  to  tbe  i 
ence  of  the  seasons,  which  circumstance  will 
for  the  various  statements  made  by  ancient  wytere  re- 
specting them.    Strabo,  who  appears  to  derive  his  in 
formation  from  Polybius,  reckoned  seven,  all  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  were  salt     Accordmg  to 
Posidonius,  the  river  really  rose  in  the  mountains  at 
some  distance  from  the  sea,  and  disappeared  under 
ground  for  the  space  of  fourteen  miles,  when  it  issued 
forth  ogam  near  the  sea  at  the  springs  above  mention- 
ed.   (Strabo,  215.  — P/my.  2,  106.)   This  account 
seems  also  verified  by  actual  observation.     ( Cramer's 
Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  130.) 

|     Timolkok,  a  Corinthian  of  noble  birth  and  distin- 
guished ability  as  a  warrior  and  statesman.     His  broth- 
j  ex  Timopiiaiius  having,  partly  by  popularity  and  panh 
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Dy  the  aid  •>(  a  mercenary  force,  made  Inn, self  tyrant  of 
Corinth.  Timolcon,  after  vain  remonstrance,  came  to 
him  with  a  kinsman  of  his  brother  to  the  wife  of  Ti- 
mojtbanes,  and  a  friend  named  Thcopotnpus,  and,  cov- 
ering his  own  face,  stood  by  while  the  others  slew  him. 
When  the  Syracusan  ambassador*  arrived  to  seek  aid 
from  Corinth  against  their  tyrants,  lb*  deed  was  recent, 
and  all  Corinth  was  in  a  ferment  ;  B«me  extolling  Ti- 
moleon  as  the  most  magnanimous  <>f  patriots,  others 
execrating  him  as  a  fratricide.    The  request  of  the 
Syracusans  ottered  to  the  Corinthian*  the  means  of 
calming  their  dissensions  by  tho  removal  of  tho  ob- 
noxious individual,  ami  lo  Timolcon  a  field  of  honour- 
iblc  action,  m  which  he  might  escape  from  the  misgiv- 
ing* of  his  own  mind  and  the  reproaches  of  his  moth- 
er, who  never  forgave  him.    Tunoleon  proceeded  lo 
Sicily  with  a  small  band  of  mercenaries,  principally 
raised  by  his  own  credit.    On  arriving  he  received 
considerable  rc-enforcemenu,  and  soon  gained  a  foot- 
ing in  Syracuse.    The  grciter  part  of  the  city  had  al- 
ready been  taken  by  lliceles  from  Dionysius,  and  the 
whole  was  divided  between  three  parlies,  each  hoslile 
to  both  the  others.    Tunoleon  was,  in  the  end,  success- 
ful.    Hicctes  withdrew  to  Leoiitini,  and  Dionysius 
surrendered,  himself  and  his  friends  retiring  to  Cor- 
inth ;  while  two  thousand  mercenaries  of  the  garrison 
engaged  in  the  service  of  Tunoleon.    This  final  ex- 
pulsion of  Dionysius  took  place  fifty  years  after  the  rise 
of  his  father,  and  four  years  after  the  landing  of  Ti- 
molcon in  Sicily  (D  C  313)    Tunoleon  remained  maa- 
tcr  of  a  city,  the  largest  of  ail  in  thn  Grecian  settle- 
ments ;  but  almost  a  decert,  through  the  multitudes 
•lain  or  driven  into  banishment  in  successive  revolu- 
tions.   So  great,  it  is  said,  was  the  desolation,  that 
the  horses  of  the  cavalry  grazed  in  the  market  place, 
while  the  grooms  slept  at  their  ease  on  the  luxuriant 
berbage.    The  winter  was  passed  in  assigning  desert- 
ed lands  and  houses  is  a  provision  to  the  few  remain- 
ing Syracusans  of  tho  Corinthian  party  and  lo  the  mer- 
cenaries instead  of  pay,  which  the  general  had  not  lo 
give.    In  winter,  when  Grecian  warfare  was  slackened 
or  interrupted,  the  posaeasion  of  good  houses  would 
doubtless  be  gratifying  ;  but  to  men  unused  lo  peace- 
ful labour,  lands  without  slaves  and  cattle  were  of  lit- 
tle worth  ;  and  it  was  necessary,  in  the  spring,  to  find 
them  some  profitable  employment.    Unable  sufficient- 
ly to  supply  the  wants  of  his  soldiers  from  any  Gre- 
cian enemy,  Tunoleon  sent  one  thousand  men  into  the 
territory  belonging  to  Carthage,  and  gathered  thence 
abundance  of  spoil.    Tho  measure  may  seem  rash, 
but  he  probably  knew  that  an  invasion  was  preparing, 
and  that  quiescence  would  not  avert  the  storm,  while 
a  rich  booty  would  make  his  soldiers  meet  it  better. 
Tne  Carthaginiana  landed  in  Sicily.    Their  force  is 
staled  at  seventy  thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  horse ; 
while  Timolcon  could  only  muster  three  thousand 
Syracusans  and  nine  thousand  mercenaries  Never- 
theless, he  advanced  to  meet  them  in  their  own  pos- 
sessions ;  and,  by  the  union  of  admirable  conduct  with 
singular  good  fortune,  won  a  glorious  victory,  which 
was  soon  followed  by  an  honourable  peace.  Timolcon, 
professing  to  be  the  liberator  of  Sicily,  next  directed 
his  arms  against  the  various  chiefs  or  tyrants  who  held 
dominion  in  the  towns.    In  this  he  may  probably  have 
been  actuated  by  a  sincere  hatred  of  such  governments ; 
out  be  frequently  seems  to  have  iittle  consulted  the 
wishes  ol  the  people,  whose  deliverer  he  declared  him- 
self.   Most  of  the  smaller  chiefs  withdrew  ;  the  more 
pcwerful.  resisting,  were  conquered  ;  arid,  being  given 
up  to  their  political  adversaries,  were  put  to  death — in 
some  cases  with  studied  cruelty.    Among  the  victims 
was  Hicetes,  who  was  submitted,  with  his  whole  fam- 
ily, to  the  judgment  of  that  mixed  multitude  now  call- 
ed the  Syracusan  people,  and  all  were  put  death. 
There  is  much  appearance  that  Hicetes  deserved  his 
ite ;  but  wist  shall  we  say  of  the  people  which  doom- 
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ed  to  death  his  unoffending  wife  and  daughters?  and 
what  of  the  general,  who,  holding  little  less  than  abso- 
lute authority  over  his  followers,  referred  such  a  mat- 
ter to  the  decision  of  such  a  body  I    Having  every- 
where established  for  Syracuse  and  for  himself  a  au- 
pcrmtciidtug  authority,  which  rested  on  the  support  of  « 
prevailing  parly,  like  the  control  of  Athens  or  Lace- 
demon  ovei  their  allies,  Tunoleon  sought  to  restore 
ood  order,  abundance,  and  population  to  the  long-af 
iclcd  island.    Syracuse  was  still  very  thinly  peopled, 
and  it  was  lorn  by  mutual  jealousy  between  the  rem- 
nant of  the  ancient  Syracusans.  and  the  numerous  mer- 
cenaries and  foreign  adventurers  who  bad  been  re- 
warded for  their  services  with  lands  and  houses,  and  ad- 
mission to  all  the  rights  of  citizens.    At  one  time  the 
struggle  ripened  to  a  civil  war,  of  which  we  know  not 
the  circumstances  or  the  issue ;  but  probably  it  waa 
suppressed  without  the  ruin  of  either  party.    At  once 
to  supply  the  void  in  the  city  and  to  strengthen  his  gov- 
crnmeut  by  a  body  of  adherents  who  owed  their  all  to 
him,  Timoheon  invited  colonists  from  Greece,  and  set- 
tled at  one  time  four  thousand  families  on  the  Syra- 
cusan territory,  and  on  a  neighbouring  plain  of  great 
extent  and  fertility  no  less  than  ten  thousand.  Simi- 
lar measures  were  adopted  in  many  of  the  other  citioa 
under  his  control.    He  revised  the  ancient  laws  of  Syr- 
acuse, and  restored  ihcm  with  amendments  skilfully 
adapted  lo  the  altered  state  of  the  commonwealth.  But 
to  amalgamate  into  a  united  people  so  many  bodies  ol 
men  of  various  interests,  and  mostly  trained  to  wai 
and  violence,  was  a  work  only  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  energy  of  one  able  man  ;  and  in  accomplishing  that 
work,  Tunoleon  was  both  enabled  and  obliged,  by  the 
lawless  habits  of  his  followers,  to  exercise  an  authority 
not  less  arbitrary  than  that  of  any  tyrant  he  had  over- 
thrown.   In  one  most  important  particular  he  is  supe 
rior,  not  only  to  those  chiefs,  lo  Gelon  and  Dionysius, 
and  to  all  who  ever  held  like  power  in  Sicily,  but  per- 
haps to  all,  with  the  single  exception  of  Washington, 
who  have  ever  risen  to  the  highest  power  in  limes  of 
tumult ;  for  he  appears  lo  have  directed  his  efforts 
honestly  and  wisely  to  the  object,  not  of  establishing  a 
dynasty  of  princes,  but  of  so  settling  the  government 
and  training  the  people  that  they  should  be  able,  after 
his  death,  lo  govern  themselves  without  an  arbitrary 
leader.    He  died  highly  honoured  and  generally  be- 
loved ;  and,  for  many  years  after  his  death,  the  whole 
of  Sicily  continued  in  unusual  quiet  and  growing  pros- 
perity.   Yet,  in  doing  justice  lo  tho  great  qualities  of 
Timolcon,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  zeal  for  the  public 
good,  we  cannot  but  own  that  he  was  unscrupulous  in 
the  choice  of  meana,  even  beyond  the  ordinary  laxity  ol 
political  morality  in  Greece,  and  that  his  fame  is  tar- 
nished by  some  acts  of  atrocious  cruelty  snd  of  gross  in- 
justice    (Com  Nep.,  Vit.  Ttmol. — ftatf.,  Kir.  Timol. 
—  History  of  Greece  (Lib.  Us.  Knowl.),  p.  119,  seq.) 

Timomachus,  a  painter  of  Byzantium,  who  flourish- 
ed in  the  age  of  Cxsar  the  Dictator,  and  executed  for 
him  pictures  of  Ajax  a«i  Medea,  which  were  placed 
in  the  temple  of  Venus  Genctrix.  For  these  pointings 
the  artist  received  80  talents,  (/'/in.,  35,  II,  -SU.  — 
Id.,  35,  4,  9  )  The  Medea  is  the  subject  of  an  epi- 
gram in  the  Anthology.  (Anlhol.  Palat.,  P.  2,  p.  667.) 
This  epigram  has  been  imitated  by  Ausonius,  in  the 
22d  of  his  collection.  For  an  account  of  other  pieces 
of  Timomachus,  consult  Sillig  (Diet.  Art.,  s.  v.). 

Tin  ok,  I.  a  disciple  of  Pyrrho,  who  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  and  lived  to  the  age  of 
90  years.  He  first  professed  philosophy  at  Cbalccdon, 
and  afterward  at  Alliens,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death.  He  took  little  pains  to  invite  disciples  to  his 
school,  snd  seems  to  have  treated  the  opinions  ar.d  dis- 
putes of  the  philosophers  with  contempt ;  for  he  wrote 
a  poem  called  Silli,  in  which  he  inveighs  with  bittat 
rarcasms  against  the  whole  body.  He  was  addicted  to 
ntemperance.    With  him  terminated  the  successor 
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oi  the  public  professors  in  the  school  of  Pyrrbo  The 
fragments  of  Timon  were  edited,  in  1820,  by  Wdlke. 
Varta*  ,  8vo,  and  in  1821,  by  Paul,  Berol.,  8vo.— II. 
S  untamed  the  Muantkropt,  waa  a  native  of  the  bor- 
ough of  Colyttua  in  Attica,  and  remarkable  for  the 
whimsical  severity  of  hia  temper,  and  his  hatred  of 
mankind.    Born  some  lime  before  the  commencement 
of  the  Pcloponncsian  war,  it  is  posMbte  that  the  vices 
and  crimes  of  which  he  was  an  eyewitness  during  this 
period  of  trouble  may  have  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  that  morose  spirit  which  procured  for  him  the 
turname  by  which  he  is  alwaya  known.    It  appears 
from  the  ancient  writers,  and  indirectly  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Plato  himself  (Phado*,  p.  67,  ed.  1602),  that 
this  hatred  towards  his  fellow-men  waa  originally  exci- 
ted by  the  false  and  ungrateful  conduct  of  othrra.  He 
lavished  upon  thoae  around  him  a  Urge  fortono  in 
present*  and  in  services  of  all  kinds,  and,  when  hia 
wealth  was  all  expended,  he  found  that  be  had  lost  not 
only  his  property,  but  his  friend*.    Misanthropy  then 
succeeded  to  unbounded  liberality  ;  and,  ahuoning  the 
society  of  his  fellow-men,  and  retiring  to  a  small  spot 
of  ground  in  the  suburbs,  he  gave  himself  op  to  the 
workings  of  an  irritated  and  deeply  disappointed  spirit ; 
or,  if  ever  he  did  mix  oo  any  occasion  with  the  busy 
world  at  Athens,  it  was  only  to  applsud,  with  cruel 
irony,  the  errors  and  follies  of  hie  fellow-citisens. 
Cold  and  repulsive  to  all  others,  he  appeared  to  take 
a  lively  interest  in  the  young  Alcibtadea ;  but  it  was 
only  because  he  saw  in  bim  the  future  author  of  evil 
to  tus  country.    He  even  publicly  declared  the  mo- 
tives that  prompted  him  lo  this  singular  attachment ; 
tor,  happening  one  day  to  meet  Alcibiadea  returning 
from  the  place  of  assembly,  accompanied  by  a  large 
concourse,  in  plsceof  turning  away  and  avoiding  bim 
at  lie  avoided  otbera,  be  came  directly  up,  and,  grasp- 
ing his  hand,  exclaimed,  "  Go  on,  my  son  ;  you  do 
well  to  augment  your  own  power,  for  you  are  only 
augmenting  it  to  the  laating  injury  of  these."  One 
account  says  that  Timon,  having  subsequently  become 
possessed  of  a  new  fortune,  probably  by  agriculture, 
changed  to  a  complete  miser,  and  shut  himself  up,  to- 
gether with  his  riches,  in  a  kind  of  tower,  which  waa 
called,  for  a  long  time  afterward,  the  lower  of  Timon. 
This  tradition  la  not,  it  is  true,  very  consistent  with  the 
tank  which  Pliny  (  7, 19) assigns  him  among  the  "ami- 
tore*  nwxiwue  eamertita,"  nor  with  the  apophthegm 
ascribed  to  him  by  Stobeua  (Serm ,  7,  p.  107),  that 
'*  cupidity  and  avarice  are  the  cause  of  sll  human  tils  ;" 
but  nothing  ought  to  surprise  us  in  so  whimsical  a 
character ;  and  besides,  if  in  the  folly  of  avarice  we 
•ec  nothing  of  the  sage,  we  certainly  see  enough  of 
the  misanthrope.    The  end  of  Timon  was  worthy  of 
hie  life.    Having  broken  a  limb  by  a  fall,  and  having, 
in  his  aversion  for  hia  fellow-men,  refused  all  assist- 
ance, a  gangrene  set  in  and  he  died.    But  this  wss 
not  all.    Nature  herself  seems  to  have  seconded  the 
intentions  of  Timon.  by  separating  him,  even  after 
death,  from  the  habitable  world  ;  for  hia  tomb  having 
erected  near  the  seashore,  the  ground  around  it 
gradually  covered  by  the  water,  and  the  spot  thus 
lered  inaccessible.    The  character  of  Timon  ia 
made  a  frequent  subject  for  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  and  many  aayings  of  hia  are  quoted  by  the 
writers.    The  two  following  are  the  best: 
after  having  renounced  the  society  of  bis  fel- 
low-men, atill  kept  up  a  kind  of  intimacy  with  another 
misanthrope  named  Apimantus.    During  a  repast  in 
which  they  were  celebrating  the  second  day  of  the 
Anthesleria  (joec).  Apimantus,  charmed  with  the  tote- 
4-teie,  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Timon  !  what  an  agreeable 
supper!"    "Ay,"  replied  the  other,  "were  you  only 
awsv  '•"    On  another  occasion,  the  people  of  Athens 
were  surprised  to  see  him  ascend  the  tribune,  and 
waited  in  profound  silence  to  hear  what  be  would  aay. 
Athenians."  exclaimed  the  new   ralor,  "  I  have  a 
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small  field,  aud  in  this  field  a  fig-tree,  on  wfateh  may 
citizens  have  already  hang  themselves.  I  miesd  son 
to  build  a  house  on  ibis  spot,  sad  wm  to  give  yog 
notice  before  I  begin,  in  order  that  if  there  he  try 
more  of  yon  who  intend  to  bang  yourselves,  you  rim 
come  before  the  fig-tree  is  cot  down  "  (Dug  Un' 
9,  112  —  Sutd,  $.  9  —  Ledtn,  tn  Butgr  Vm  ,  vol 
46,  p.  83,  Kff.)  ■ 

Ti  Moraines,  a  Corinthian,  brother  to  Tmwvtan 
He  attempted  to  make  himself  tyrant  of  hit  country 
by  means  of  the  mercensry  soldiers  with  when  he  sail 
fought  against  the  Argues  snd  Clcomme*  Taeo- 
(eon  wished  to  convince  him  of  the  impropriety  of  ba 
measures  ;  and,  when  be  found  bin  unmoved,  tie  cae* 
ed  hiui  to  he  a»i  ass  mated.  ( r'ld-  Tunoleoo,  it  lbs 
commencement  of  the  article  ) 

Timotheos,  I.  a  poet  and  musKienof  Miletw,Uer 
446  B.C.    He  was  received  with  hisses  the  tint  line 
be  exhibited  in  public  at  Athens,  snd  farther  tppbn- 
tions  would  have  been  totally  abandoned,  bad  tot  Eo- 
ripidea  discovered  bis  abilities,  and  eccouTigtd  bus 
to  follow  a  profession  in  which  he  afterward  pucsd  w 
much  applause.    According  to  Paosaniai.  be  perfect 
ed  the  cithare,  by  the  addition  of  fow  new  imtp  lo 
the  seven  which  it  bad  before.    Soldi*  bmrer, 
states  that  it  had  nine  before,  snd  toil  Timothew 
only  added  two.    The  truth  appeari  to  be  this:  the 
lyre  of  Terpander  had  seven  strings ;  titstof  Pfcrtnii.t 
musical  opponent  of  Timotheos,  tune  itrmgv,  aodttut 
of  Timotheos,  eleven.    Hence,  no  doubt,  the  remark 
of  Suidss,  that  the  last-mentioned  iodmdwl  idAei 
only  two  strings.    A  a,  however,  the  two  itnnga  added 
by  Pbrynio  were  ordered  to  be  removed  by  a  psbut 
decree.  Pausanias  might  aay,  without  impropriety,  tint 
Timotheua  had  added  four  string*.  Tbii  inoortt» 
was  not  well  received  by  the  Lacedemonian*,  and  it 
waa  condemned  by  a  decree,  which  be*  been  ptewtd 
for  ns  in  Booth  i  us  (dt  M*rita,  1. 1,  p  1371  d  Bo 
»U.,  1 670),  and  which  furnishes,  slso,  a  food  »pec  ion 
of  Doric  prose.    {MaUtatre.  IheltUK,  p.  Js5,  d. 
Slurs.)   The  decree  concludes  with  order  n?  that  the 
kings  and  the  ephon  do  publielv  repronaed  Tiswueu*, 
and  compel  him  lo  cut  off  the  newly-added  »tnng»  ol 
bis  Ivre,  and  come  back  to  la*  old  lumber  of  seven. 
Atberw'ua  relates,  that  when  tan  dscree  wu  oo  the 
point  of  being  carried  into  execution,  Timothea*  wow- 
ed the  tacedsmoniane  that  they  had  m  their  owo  city 
a  amall  image  of  Apollo  bo'img  a  lyre  *t*,™"'x' 
aetly  the  same  number  of  .trings  u  his  own.  tf-d  »t, 
upon  this,  he  woe  acquitted,   (ilkawu.  14.  F 
e.  /  )    Hi>  new  system  of  nusic  »e:  »«h  »^ 
adversaries  throughout  Greece ;  and  PluUrrb  n* 
Athenaeus  have  preserved  many  of  the  sarca* nu  l*u 
were  launched  at  bim  in  eoriseqoeoce  by  the  eoow 
poets  of  the  day.    All  these  attack*,  however,  "J 
served  to  confirm  the  reputation  of  the  mo»Kian.  Al- 
ter having  distinguished  himself  in  moat  of  the  Onh 
cian  cities,  Timotheos  retired  to  Macedonia,  is 
court  of  King  Archelab*.  where  he  died  at  1 i  f«7  ad- 
vanced age,  two  years  before  the  birth  of  A  • 
the  Great.    Timotheua  composed  piece*  »  •»•« 
every  department  of  poetry.    A  hymn  is  0  0  _ 
I  Diana  obtained  for  him  a  very  Urge  sun  c  aw* 
from  the  Ephesians.  for  whom  he  had  to ^F0^1 ' 
The  anciente  cite  hia  Nome*.  bkProew«F^* 
eighteen  DtthVramt«cM,  twenty  -one  tfyi*1"1  f  *™ 
entitled  Demise  and  Semeit ;  four  Trfti**  Ac 


have  merely  a  few  fragments  of  hii  H"*1;, 
maining.    They  are  given  by  Grotius,  m  h*  6»jP 

4to.    {Recherche,  t.r  la  Vie  dt  Tm*^  * 
rette.-Mem.  dc  TJcod-  du  1***, 
Bio/rr  Unh.,  vol.  46,  p.  92,  seof  )-»•  A  c<^  m 
mur ician,  a  native  of  Thebce  in  Bojotia.  He 
of  th->«o  who  were  invited  lo  attend  »t  IM"-'1^ 
of  the  nupt  vis  of  Aleiander  the  Great-   He  «« 
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particularly  in  playing  on  -the  flute  ;  and  his  perform- 
ance 1a  aaiil  to  have  animated  the  monarch  in  »o  pow- 
erful a  degree,  that  he  started  up  and  seized  his  arms; 
an  incident  which  Dryden  has  so  beautifully  intro- 
duced into  English  poetry.  (BureUe,Recherchet,  $c. 
—  Weus,  Bwgr.  Umv.,  vol.  46,  p.  93.)— III.  An  Athe- 
nian commander,  .-on  of  Conou,  inherited  the  valour 
and  abilities  of  his  father.  In  375  B.C.  he  gained  a 
tignai  victory  over  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  off  Cor- 
syra,  and  made  himself  master  of  this  island.  Then 
-ireciiug  his  course  towards  Thrace,  he  look  several 
important  cities  in  this  quarter,  and  afterward  deliv- 
ered Cyzicus  from  the  foe.  He  subsequently  shared 
the  command  of  the  fleet  with  Iphicrales.  The  latter, 
having  wished  to  attack  the  enemy  during  a  violent 
tempest,  and  not  obtaining  the  consent  of  Tiruoiheus 
to  so  hazardous  a  step,  caused  him  to  be  brought  to 
trial  at  Athena.  Timotheus  was  condemned  to  pay 
a  flue  of  1U0  talents  ;  but,  being  uiuble  to  raise  so 
large  a  sum,  he  retired  to  Chalcis.  where  he  ended  his 
days.  His  disinterestedness  equalled  his  courage  and 
military  talents  He  never  appropriated  to  himself 
any  portion  of  the  booty  taken  from  the  (oo.  Uu  one 
occasion  be  paid  into  the  public  treasury  1200  talents. 
There  existed  a  very  close  intimacy  between  Timo- 
theus and  Plsto  (Corn.  Nep.,  in  Vtt. —  .Euan.  V. 
H.,  2,  10  —  JEschin.,  vol.  1,  p.  247,  cd.  Reukt.—Cic., 
Off.,  I,  32  —  Id.,  de  Oral  ,  3,34.) 

Tinois,  the  capital  of  Mauritania  Tiiigilana,  on  the 
northwestern  coast  of  Africa,  and  a  short  distance  to 
the  east  of  the  Ampelusian  promontory.  It  was  fa- 
bled to  have  been  built  by  the  giant  Anlsus.  Serto- 
rius  took  it ;  and  as  the  tomb  of  the  founder  wss  near 
the  place,  he  caused  it  to  be  opened,  and  found  to  it  a 
skeleton  six  cubits  long.  Some  editions  of  Plutarch 
read  ttrjuovTa  (60)  instead  of  l{  (6) ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, is  decidedly  the  true  reading.  Plutarch  copies 
here,  according  to  Strabo,  the  fable  of  Gabinius  re- 
specting the  stature  of  Antaeus. — The  modem  name 
of  the  place  is  Tangier.  {Mela,  1,  5. — Id ,  2,  6. — 
Piin  ,  5,  1.) 

Tim s  s,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  of  the  Argonauts,  was 
ion  of  Hagnius,  or,  according  to  some,  of  Phorbas 
He  died  before  the  Argonauts  reached  Colchis,  at  the 
court  of  Lycus,  in  tho  Propontis,  and  Erg  in  us  was 
chosen  in  his  place.  (Apollod.,  1,  9. — Hygm.,  Jab 
14,  18.) 

Tibesus,  a  celebrated  prophet  of  Thebes,  ton  of 
Eneres  and  tho  nymph  Chariclo,  of  the  race  of  Udseus, 
one  of  the  Sparti.  (Vid.  Sparti.)  Various  accounts 
arc  given  as  to  the  cause  of  his  blindness  !  one  as- 
cribes it  to  his  having  seen  Minerva  bathing  (Pkere- 
cyd.,  ap.  Apollud  ,  3.  6.  l.  —  Callim.,  Lav.  Pail.,  75, 
teqq.) ;  another  to  his  having  divulged  to  mankind  the 
secrets  of  the  gods.  (Apollod.,  I.  c  )  The  Melam- 
podia  related  that  Tircsias,  happening  to  see  two  ser- 
pents together  on  Mount  Cuhxron,  killed  the  female, 
su  l  was  suddenly  changed  into  a  woman.  In  this 
otaie  he  continued  for  seven  years ;  at  the  end  of 
which  period,  observing  two  serpents  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced, he  killed  the  male,  and  thus  returned  to 
his  pristine  state.  On  some  occasion,  Jupiter  and  Ju- 
no fell  into  a  dispute  as  to  which  derived  more  pleas- 
ure from  the  conjugal  state,  the  male  or  female.  Un- 
able to  settle  it  to  their  satisfaction,  they  agreed  to 
refer  the  matter  to  Tiresias,  who  had  known  both 
states.  His  answer  was,  that  of  ten  parts  but  one 
falls  to  man.    Juno,  incensed  at  this,  deprived  the 

Sultless  srbitrator  of  the  power  of  vision.  Jupiter 
ereupon,  as  one  god  cannot  undo  the  acts  of  another, 
gave  him,  in  compensation,  an  extent  of  life  for  seven 
generations,  and  the  power  of  foreseeing coming  events. 
— Tiresias  lived  at  Thebes,  where  he  was  contempo- 
rary with  all  tho  events  of  the  limes  of  l<aius  and 
(Edipus.  and  the  two  Theban  wars.  At  the  conclu- 
sion ol  the  last  he  recommended  the  Thebans  to  aban- 


I  don  their  city,  and  ho  was  the  companion  of  iheu 
flight.  It  was  still  night  when  they  armed  at  the 
fountain  of  Tilphussa.  Tiresias,  whose  period  of  life 
was  fsted  to  be  coextensive  with  that  of  the  city  ol 
the  Cadmeaus,  drank  of  its  wsters,  snd  immediately 
died.  The  victorious  Argives  sent  his  dsughter  Man- 
to,  along  with  •  portion  ol  the  spoil,  to  Delphi,  accord- 
ing to  the  vow  which  they  had  made.  In  obedience 
to  the  command  of  the  oracle,  Manto  afterward  went 
thence,  and,  marrying  Rhakios  of  Mycenae  or  Crete, 
founded  the  town  and  oracle  of  Clarus.  She  bore  to 
Rhakios  (or,  as  others  said,  to  Apollo)  a  son  named 
Mopsus,  a  celebrated  prophet.  (Sckol.  ad  Apoilon. 
Hhod,  1,  308.— Pautan  ,  7,  2  —Tzet:  ad  Lycophr., 
980  ) — The  name  Tiresias  (Teipeaiac)  '■  apparently 
derived  from  ripaf  (old  form  reipac),  a  prodigy,  and 
that  of  his  daughter  from  fiuvric.  (Kaghiley't  lh9 
thology,  p*.  344,  ><</) 

Tiridates,  a  monarch  of  Parthia,  raised  to  the 
throne  after  Phraales  had  been  expelled  for  his  cruel- 
ty and  oppression.  Tiridates,  however,  upon  learning 
that  Phraates  wss  marching  against  him  with  a  nu- 
merous army  of  Scythians,  fled  with  the  infant  son  of 
Pbraaics  to  Augustus.  Augustus  restored  his  son  to 
Phraales,  but  refused  to  deliver  up  Tiridates.  ( Vtd. 
Parthia.) 

Tiro.  M.  Tullius,  a  frccdman  of  Cicero's,  held  in 
high  esteem  by  his  master,  and  made  eventually  hia 
private  secretary  and  the  superintendent  of  all  his 
affairs.  He  performed  many  important  services  for 
Cicero,  and  received  from  the  liberality  of  his  grateful 
master  a  small  rural  domain,  where  he  passed  the  rest 
of  bis  days  in  retirement.  Tiro  wrote  a  Biography  of 
Cicero,  now  lost ;  and  made  a  collection  of  his  bona 
mots  (joci)  in  three  books.  This  has  shared  the  fate 
of  his  other  work.  He  was  the  author,  likewise,  of 
several  other  works  ;  and  a  passage  in  one  of  Cicero's 
Ivltera  (/'.'/<  ad.  Fam.,  16,  18)  gives  us  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  be  had  attempted,  among  other  things,  even 
tragic  composition.  It  is  to  the  care  of  Tiro  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the  letters  of  Ci- 
cero. To  him,  likewise,  is  attributed  the  invention  of 
stenography  or  short-band  writing.  This  is  hardly  cor- 
rect. He  would  merely  seem  to  havo  reduced  to  a 
more  perfect  system  an  art  which  hsd  existed  long 
before.  The  poet  Eonius  was  the  first  who  used  this 
manner  of  writing.  Isidorua  ascribes  to  him  the  in- 
vention of  the  art ;  in  all  likelihood,  however,  he 
merely  borrowed  il  from  the  Creeks,  (hid.,  Orig., 
1,  21,  1.—  Weist,  in  Biogr.  Uruv.,  vol,  46,  p.  128, 
icq) 

Tibyns  or  Tiryn  riu  s,  a  city  of  Argolis,  northeast 
of  Argos,  and  about  twelve  stadia  from  Nauplia.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  massive  walls,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  King  Praetus,  brother  of  Acnaiua, 
who,  as  Strabo  reports,  employed  for  the  construction 
of  his  citadel  workmen  from  Lycia.  These  are  the 
Cyclopes,  or  Chirogasteresa*  they  arc  sometimes  call- 
ed, who  built  the  treasury  of  Atrcus,  and  the  grest 
doorway,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Mycena?.  The 
poets  have  also  ascribed  to  them  the  construction  of 
the  walls  of  Argos.  (Strab  ,  212  — Apollod  ,  2,  2,  1 
Euiiath.  ad  II ,  2,  p.  286  )— Prcetus  was  succeeded 
by  Perseus,  who  transmitted  Tiryns  to  his  descendant 
Electryon.  Alcmena,  the  daughter  of  this  prince,  was 
married  to  Amphitryon,  on  whom  the  crown  would 
have  devolved  had  he  not  been  expelled  by  Sthenclua 
of  Argos.  His  son  Hercules,  however,  afterward  re- 
gained possession  of  his  inheritance,  whence  he  de- 
rived the  name  of  Tirynthius.  (Hcm.,  Here.  Scut.,  81 
—Apollod.,  2,  4,  h  —Pmd.,  OL,  10.  37— W.,  Ittkm., 
6,  39  )  This  hero,  after  the  murder  of  Ipbilus,  fled 
from  Tiryns,  and  retired  into  the  Trachinian  country 
Homer  represents  the  city  of  Tiryns  as  subject  to  the 
kings  of  Argos  st  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  (//., 
2,559.)    But  it  waa  afterward  des'rovtd  by  the  Ar 
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Bvea,  probably  about  the  tame  time  with  the  city  of 
y cent?.  Strabo  re|>orta  that,  on  abandoning  their 
homes,  the  Tirynthiana  retired  to  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Epidaurus.  ( Strab  .,  373. )  But  Paueamae 
affirms  that  the  greater  pan  were  removed  to  Argoa. 
The  last-mentioned  writer  describe*  the  remains  of  the 
walls  of  Tiryns  as  exhibiting  a  specimen  of  remarkably 
solid  masonry.  (f'Ompare  Dodwett,  Tour,  vol  2,  p. 
J50  —Gelt,  Ihn  of  the  Morta  and  Argolt:)—SiTW. 
Oell  (/fin  of  Argoltt,  p.  169)  corrects  an  error  of 
DWnville  with  regard  to  this  place.  "  A  mistake," 
he  observes,  "  occurs  on  the  subject  of  Tiryns,  and  a 
place  named  by  him  Vathta,  but  of  which  nothing  can 
be  understood.  It  is  possible  that  Vatki,  or  the  pro- 
found valley,  may  be  a  name  sometimes  used  for  the 
Valley  of  Barbitga,  and  that  the  place  named  Claostra 
bv  D'Anvillo  may  be  the  outlet  of  that  valley,  called 
Klettour,  which  has  a  corresponding  signification." 

Turin-ran,  a  name  given  to  Ale  mens,  as  being  a 
native  of  Tiryns.    ( Vid.  Tiryns  ) 

Tisamexvs,  a  son  of  Orestes  and  Hermione  the 
daughter  of  Menclaus,  who  succeeded  on  the  throne  of 
Argos  and  Laceda?tnnn.  The  Heraclidas  entered  his 
kingdom  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  with  his  family  into  Achaia.  He  was 
some  time  after  killed  in  a  battle  against  the  Ioniana 
near  Helice.  (Apollod  ,  2,  7—Pausan,  3,  1.) 
Tisiphonb,  one  of  the  Furies.  (Kid.  Funas  ) 
Tisbaphkrncs,  a  satrap  of  Persia,  commander  of 
port  of  the  forces  of  Artaxerxes  at  the  battle  of  Co- 
nam  against  Cyrus,  and  the  one  who  first  gave  infor- 
mation to  Artaxerxes  of  the  designs  of  his  brother. 
He  afterward  obtained  a  daughter  of  Artaxerxes  in 
marriage,  and  all  the  provinces  over  which  Cyrus  had 
been  governor.  This  waa  the  same  Tisssphemes  who 
seized  Alcibiades,  and  sent  him  prisoner  to  Serdis,  af- 
ter the  naval  victory  which  the  latter  had  gained  over 
the  Lacedsjmonians.  Tissaphemea  was  afterward  de- 
feated bv  Agesilaua,  upon  which  the  King  of  Persia 
•ent  Tithraustes,  another  satrap,  against  him,  who  cut 
Off  his  head  {Pint  ,  Vtt.  Atab—Id,  Vtt  Aget  — 
Jen  ,  Anab  ..  1,  2  ) 

Tita*  or  Titahus.  I.  a  son  of  Ccelua  (or  Uranus) 
•nd  Vesta  (or  Terra),  brother  to  Sot  urn  and  Hyperion 
He  was  the  eldest  of  the  children  of  C<*lus  ;  but  he 
gave  his  brother  Saturn  the  kingdom  of  the  world,  pro- 
vided he  raised  no  male  children.  When  the  births 
of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto  were  concealed  from 
htm.  Titan,  on  discovering  the  deception,  made  war 
against  Satum,  atrd  imprisoned  him  till  he  was  replaced 
on  his  throne  bv  his  son  Jupiter.  (Laetantius,  it  Fait. 
Re  I ,  1,  14.)  This  legend  differs,  it  will  be  perceived, 
from  the  ordinary  one,  as  given  under  the  article  Ti- 
lanes. — II.  A  name  applied  tothc  sun.  as  the  offspring 
of  Hyperion,  one  of  the  Titans.  (Tibull.,  4.  I,  50  — 
Virg.,  Mn.,  4,  118.) — III.  An  epithet  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  Prometheus  by  the  poets.  (Soph  ,  (Ed  Col , 
56. — Juvenal,  14.  34  — Kid.  Prometheus.) 

Trrixas.  a  name  given  to  the  sons  of  Crelus  (or 
L'rar.usl  and  Terra.  They  were  six  msles.  Oreanus, 
Coio*  Crios,  Hyperion,  Iapetus,  and  the  youngest  of 
them  Cronus ;  and  six  females.  Theia.  Kheia  (or 
Rhea),  Themis,  Mnemosyne,  Pha?be.  and  Tethy* 
These  children,  according  to  the  commonly-received 
legend,  were  hated  by  their  father,  who,  as  soon  as 
they  were  bom,  thrust  them  out  of  sfght  into  a  cavern 
of  Earth,  who,  grieved  at  his  unnatural  conduct,  pro- 
duced the  "  substance  of  hoary  steel,"  and,  forming 
from  it  a  aickle,  roused  her  children,  the  Titans,  to  re- 
bellion against  him  ;  but  fear  seized  on  them  all  ex- 
cept Satum  (Cronus),  who,  lving  in  wait  with  the  sickle 
with  which  his  mother  hsd  armed  him,  mutilated  his 
unsuspecting  sire  The  drops  which  fell  on  the  earth 
from  the  wound  gave  birth  to  the  Erinnvcs.  the  Giants, 
and  the  Melian  nymphs  :  from  what  fell  into  the  eea 
•prung  Aphrodite  or  Venua,  the  goddess  of  love  and 
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beauty.    When  Saturn  succeeded  his  father  he  mar- 
ried Khea  .  but  he  devoured  all  his  male  children,  ai 
he  had  been  informed  by  an  oracle  that  be  should  be 
dethroned  by  them  as  a  punishment  for  his  cruelly  to  . 
his  father.    The  wars  of  the  Titans  against  the  gods  \ 
are  very  celebrated  in  mythology.    Tbey  are  oftca  | 
confounded  with  that  of  the  Giants  ;  but  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  war  of  the  Titans  waa  against  Satum  ' 
and  that  of  the  Giants  against  Jupiter — Pcxron  (AnA  / 
anile  iet  Celtet)  indulges  in  some  whimsical  remark- 
on  the  subject,  »nd  makea  the  Celts)  to  be  the  sami 
with  the  Titans,  and  their  princes  the  same  with  UM 
Giants  in  Scripture.    According  to  bim,  the  Titaai 
were  the  descendants  of  Gomer,  the  son  of  Jsphet 
He  adds  that  the  word  Titan  is  perfect  Celtic,  aod  fcs 
derives  i:  from  tit,  earth,  and  den  or  ten,  man ;  and 
hence,  he  says,  the  reason  of  the  Greek  appellation  ol 
yyyevtlc,  or  earth-born,  which  was  applied  to  th«m. 
The  Titans,  according  to  Bryant,  were  those  Caahitcs, 
or  sons  of  Cbus.  called  Giants,  who  built  the  Tower  ol 
Babel,  and  were  afterward  dispersed. — Constant  re 
gards  the  legend  of  the  goda  and  ibe  Titans  as  the 
tradition  of  a  warfare  between  two  rival  religious  sects, 
the  Titana  being  considered  by  bim  as  baling  wor- 
shipped the  elementa  and  stars.    (Constant,  deli  Re- 
ligion, vol.  2.  p  315  ) — The  best  solution,  bt»erer, 
appear*  to  be  that  which  makes  the  Titans  mere  per- 
sonifications of  the  elements,  and  their  warfare  with 
the  gods  an  allegorical  picture  of  the  angrr  collisions 
of  the  elementa  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world. 
(Compare  Hermann  und  Creuse*-,  Brirfe,  p.  158.) 

TitanIuks,  the  daughters  of  Corlu*  and  Terra 
(Kid.  Ti  lanes,  where  their  names  ere  given  ) 

TiTAtEsivs.  a  river  of  Thessaly,  called  also  Euro 
Us,  Bowing  into  the  Peneus  a  little  above  the  vale  of 
Tempe  The  waters  of  the  two  rivers  did  not.  how- 
ever, mingle ;  aa  those  of  the  Peneue  were  clear  inj 
limpid,  while  those  of  the  Titaresius  were  impregnated 
with  a  thick  unctuous  substance,  which  floated  .ike  oil 
upon  the  surface.  (Strabo.  441  )  Hence  the  fata- 
lous  account  of  its  being  a  branch  of  the  infernal  Styx. 
(Horn ,  II.,  8.  751—  Lucan.  6,  375 )  Jt  is  now  :ha 
Saranta  Poroa.  (Cramer' a  Ave.  Greece,  vol.  I,  p 
369) 

Tithoscs,  a  son  of  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy,  by 
Strymo,  the  daughter  of  the  Scaroander.  He  was  ao 
beautiful  that  Aurora  became  enamoured  of  him  and 
carried  him  away.  She  now  besought  Jove  tn  besxow 
on  him  immortality.  The  sovereign  of  Olympus  as- 
sented, and  Tithonus  became  exempt  from  death  ;  but 
the  love-sick  goddesa,  having  forgotten  to  have  tooth 
joined  in  the  gift,  began,  with  time,  to  discern  old  age 
creeping  over  the  visage  and  limoa  of  her  beautiful 
consort.  When  she  saw  his  hairs  blanching,  she  ab- 
stained from  his  bed,  but  still  kept  him,  and  treated 
him  with  fond  attention,  in  her  palace  on  the  eastern 
msrjin  of  the  Ocean  stream,  "  giving  him  ambrosial 
food  and  fair  garments."  But  when  he  waa  no  longer 
able  to  move  h.s  limbs,  she  deemed  tl  the  wisest  course 
to  shut  him  up  in  his  chamber,  whence  his  feeble  voice 
was  incessantly  heard.  (Ham  ,  Hymn,  in  Ven  ,218, 
se/jq  )  Later  po<*ts  sav  that,  out  of  compassion,  <h* 
turned  him  into  a  cicada  (rerriS).  (ScMol  ad  11 ,  11, 
1—  Tsets  ad  Lyeophr,  18)  Memnon  and  £ma- 
thion  were  the  children  whom  Aurora  bore  to  Titho- 
nus.   ( Keightley'*  Mythology,  p  63.) 

Tithobea,  a  city  on  Mount  Parnassus,  called  alto 
Neon,  for  the  name  of  Tithorea  wis  only  properly  ap- 
plied to  one  of  the  peaks  of  Parnassus.  (Herod..  8, 
32  —  Strabo,  439  )  This  place,  as  we  learn  front 
Herodotus,  was  taken  and  burned  by  the  army  of 
Xerxes  (8,  33).  In  its  vicinity,  Philomelus,  the  Pbo- 
cian  general,  was  defeated  and  alain  by  ibe  Thebaua. 
(Pausan..  10,  2.)— Delphi  and  Tithorea,  on  different 
aides  of  the  mountain,  were  the  halting  places  of  those 
passing  over  Parnassus,  at  the  distance  r>(  80  stadia 
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particularly  in  playing  on  -the  flute  ;  and  his  perform- 
ance 1a  aaiil  to  have  animated  the  monarch  in  »o  pow- 
erful a  degree,  that  he  started  up  and  seized  his  arms; 
an  incident  which  Dryden  has  so  beautifully  intro- 
duced into  English  poetry.  (BureUe,Recherchet,  $c. 
—  Weus,  Bwgr.  Umv.,  vol.  46,  p.  93.)— III.  An  Athe- 
nian commander,  .-on  of  Conou,  inherited  the  valour 
and  abilities  of  his  father.  In  375  B.C.  he  gained  a 
tignai  victory  over  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  off  Cor- 
syra,  and  made  himself  master  of  this  island.  Then 
-ireciiug  his  course  towards  Thrace,  he  look  several 
important  cities  in  this  quarter,  and  afterward  deliv- 
ered Cyzicus  from  the  foe.  He  subsequently  shared 
the  command  of  the  fleet  with  Iphicrales.  The  latter, 
having  wished  to  attack  the  enemy  during  a  violent 
tempest,  and  not  obtaining  the  consent  of  Tiruoiheus 
to  so  hazardous  a  step,  caused  him  to  be  brought  to 
trial  at  Athena.  Timotheus  was  condemned  to  pay 
a  flue  of  1U0  talents  ;  but,  being  uiuble  to  raise  so 
large  a  sum,  he  retired  to  Chalcis.  where  he  ended  his 
days.  His  disinterestedness  equalled  his  courage  and 
military  talents  He  never  appropriated  to  himself 
any  portion  of  the  booty  taken  from  the  (oo.  Uu  one 
occasion  be  paid  into  the  public  treasury  1200  talents. 
There  existed  a  very  close  intimacy  between  Timo- 
theus and  Plsto  (Corn.  Nep.,  in  Vtt. —  .Euan.  V. 
H.,  2,  10  —  JEschin.,  vol.  1,  p.  247,  cd.  Reukt.—Cic., 
Off.,  I,  32  —  Id.,  de  Oral  ,  3,34.) 

Tinois,  the  capital  of  Mauritania  Tiiigilana,  on  the 
northwestern  coast  of  Africa,  and  a  short  distance  to 
the  east  of  the  Ampelusian  promontory.  It  was  fa- 
bled to  have  been  built  by  the  giant  Anlsus.  Serto- 
rius  took  it ;  and  as  the  tomb  of  the  founder  wss  near 
the  place,  he  caused  it  to  be  opened,  and  found  to  it  a 
skeleton  six  cubits  long.  Some  editions  of  Plutarch 
read  ttrjuovTa  (60)  instead  of  l{  (6) ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, is  decidedly  the  true  reading.  Plutarch  copies 
here,  according  to  Strabo,  the  fable  of  Gabinius  re- 
specting the  stature  of  Antaeus. — The  modem  name 
of  the  place  is  Tangier.  {Mela,  1,  5. — Id ,  2,  6. — 
Piin  ,  5,  1.) 

Tim s  s,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  of  the  Argonauts,  was 
ion  of  Hagnius,  or,  according  to  some,  of  Phorbas 
He  died  before  the  Argonauts  reached  Colchis,  at  the 
court  of  Lycus,  in  tho  Propontis,  and  Erg  in  us  was 
chosen  in  his  place.  (Apollod.,  1,  9. — Hygm.,  Jab 
14,  18.) 

Tibesus,  a  celebrated  prophet  of  Thebes,  ton  of 
Eneres  and  tho  nymph  Chariclo,  of  the  race  of  Udseus, 
one  of  the  Sparti.  (Vid.  Sparti.)  Various  accounts 
arc  given  as  to  the  cause  of  his  blindness  !  one  as- 
cribes it  to  his  having  seen  Minerva  bathing  (Pkere- 
cyd.,  ap.  Apollud  ,  3.  6.  l.  —  Callim.,  Lav.  Pail.,  75, 
teqq.) ;  another  to  his  having  divulged  to  mankind  the 
secrets  of  the  gods.  (Apollod.,  I.  c  )  The  Melam- 
podia  related  that  Tircsias,  happening  to  see  two  ser- 
pents together  on  Mount  Cuhxron,  killed  the  female, 
su  l  was  suddenly  changed  into  a  woman.  In  this 
otaie  he  continued  for  seven  years ;  at  the  end  of 
which  period,  observing  two  serpents  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced, he  killed  the  male,  and  thus  returned  to 
his  pristine  state.  On  some  occasion,  Jupiter  and  Ju- 
no fell  into  a  dispute  as  to  which  derived  more  pleas- 
ure from  the  conjugal  state,  the  male  or  female.  Un- 
able to  settle  it  to  their  satisfaction,  they  agreed  to 
refer  the  matter  to  Tiresias,  who  had  known  both 
states.  His  answer  was,  that  of  ten  parts  but  one 
falls  to  man.    Juno,  incensed  at  this,  deprived  the 

Sultless  srbitrator  of  the  power  of  vision.  Jupiter 
ereupon,  as  one  god  cannot  undo  the  acts  of  another, 
gave  him,  in  compensation,  an  extent  of  life  for  seven 
generations,  and  the  power  of  foreseeing coming  events. 
— Tiresias  lived  at  Thebes,  where  he  was  contempo- 
rary with  all  tho  events  of  the  limes  of  l<aius  and 
(Edipus.  and  the  two  Theban  wars.  At  the  conclu- 
sion ol  the  last  he  recommended  the  Thebans  to  aban- 


I  don  their  city,  and  ho  was  the  companion  of  iheu 
flight.  It  was  still  night  when  they  armed  at  the 
fountain  of  Tilphussa.  Tiresias,  whose  period  of  life 
was  fsted  to  be  coextensive  with  that  of  the  city  ol 
the  Cadmeaus,  drank  of  its  wsters,  snd  immediately 
died.  The  victorious  Argives  sent  his  dsughter  Man- 
to,  along  with  •  portion  ol  the  spoil,  to  Delphi,  accord- 
ing to  the  vow  which  they  had  made.  In  obedience 
to  the  command  of  the  oracle,  Manto  afterward  went 
thence,  and,  marrying  Rhakios  of  Mycenae  or  Crete, 
founded  the  town  and  oracle  of  Clarus.  She  bore  to 
Rhakios  (or,  as  others  said,  to  Apollo)  a  son  named 
Mopsus,  a  celebrated  prophet.  (Sckol.  ad  Apoilon. 
Hhod,  1,  308.— Pautan  ,  7,  2  —Tzet:  ad  Lycophr., 
980  ) — The  name  Tiresias  (Teipeaiac)  '■  apparently 
derived  from  ripaf  (old  form  reipac),  a  prodigy,  and 
that  of  his  daughter  from  fiuvric.  (Kaghiley't  lh9 
thology,  p*.  344,  ><</) 

Tiridates,  a  monarch  of  Parthia,  raised  to  the 
throne  after  Phraales  had  been  expelled  for  his  cruel- 
ty and  oppression.  Tiridates,  however,  upon  learning 
that  Phraates  wss  marching  against  him  with  a  nu- 
merous army  of  Scythians,  fled  with  the  infant  son  of 
Pbraaics  to  Augustus.  Augustus  restored  his  son  to 
Phraales,  but  refused  to  deliver  up  Tiridates.  ( Vtd. 
Parthia.) 

Tiro.  M.  Tullius,  a  frccdman  of  Cicero's,  held  in 
high  esteem  by  his  master,  and  made  eventually  hia 
private  secretary  and  the  superintendent  of  all  his 
affairs.  He  performed  many  important  services  for 
Cicero,  and  received  from  the  liberality  of  his  grateful 
master  a  small  rural  domain,  where  he  passed  the  rest 
of  bis  days  in  retirement.  Tiro  wrote  a  Biography  of 
Cicero,  now  lost ;  and  made  a  collection  of  his  bona 
mots  (joci)  in  three  books.  This  has  shared  the  fate 
of  his  other  work.  He  was  the  author,  likewise,  of 
several  other  works  ;  and  a  passage  in  one  of  Cicero's 
Ivltera  (/'.'/<  ad.  Fam.,  16,  18)  gives  us  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  be  had  attempted,  among  other  things,  even 
tragic  composition.  It  is  to  the  care  of  Tiro  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the  letters  of  Ci- 
cero. To  him,  likewise,  is  attributed  the  invention  of 
stenography  or  short-band  writing.  This  is  hardly  cor- 
rect. He  would  merely  seem  to  havo  reduced  to  a 
more  perfect  system  an  art  which  hsd  existed  long 
before.  The  poet  Eonius  was  the  first  who  used  this 
manner  of  writing.  Isidorua  ascribes  to  him  the  in- 
vention of  the  art ;  in  all  likelihood,  however,  he 
merely  borrowed  il  from  the  Creeks,  (hid.,  Orig., 
1,  21,  1.—  Weist,  in  Biogr.  Uruv.,  vol,  46,  p.  128, 
icq) 

Tibyns  or  Tiryn  riu  s,  a  city  of  Argolis,  northeast 
of  Argos,  and  about  twelve  stadia  from  Nauplia.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  massive  walls,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  King  Praetus,  brother  of  Acnaiua, 
who,  as  Strabo  reports,  employed  for  the  construction 
of  his  citadel  workmen  from  Lycia.  These  are  the 
Cyclopes,  or  Chirogasteresa*  they  arc  sometimes  call- 
ed, who  built  the  treasury  of  Atrcus,  and  the  grest 
doorway,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Mycena?.  The 
poets  have  also  ascribed  to  them  the  construction  of 
the  walls  of  Argos.  (Strab  ,  212  — Apollod  ,  2,  2,  1 
Euiiath.  ad  II ,  2,  p.  286  )— Prcetus  was  succeeded 
by  Perseus,  who  transmitted  Tiryns  to  his  descendant 
Electryon.  Alcmena,  the  daughter  of  this  prince,  was 
married  to  Amphitryon,  on  whom  the  crown  would 
have  devolved  had  he  not  been  expelled  by  Sthenclua 
of  Argos.  His  son  Hercules,  however,  afterward  re- 
gained possession  of  his  inheritance,  whence  he  de- 
rived the  name  of  Tirynthius.  (Hcm.,  Here.  Scut.,  81 
—Apollod.,  2,  4,  h  —Pmd.,  OL,  10.  37— W.,  Ittkm., 
6,  39  )  This  hero,  after  the  murder  of  Ipbilus,  fled 
from  Tiryns,  and  retired  into  the  Trachinian  country 
Homer  represents  the  city  of  Tiryns  as  subject  to  the 
kings  of  Argos  st  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  (//., 
2,559.)    But  it  waa  afterward  des'rovtd  by  the  Ar 
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mi  to  the  pollution  which  wu  supposed  to  have  in- 
fected the  air  in  consequence  of  trie  eruption  of  the 
mountain  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  originated 
in  the  poverty  and  tilth  occasioned  by  the  sudden  in- 
crease made  to  the  population  of  ih«  capital,  when  the 
fugitives  from  the  ruined  towns  and  *illagea  of  Cam- 
pania sought  an  asylum  within  its  walls.  Such  mis- 
fortunes wounded  deeply  the  companionate  heart  of  |  I, 
Titus.  He  fell,  says  Suetonius,  not  only  like  a  prince, 
but  as  a  father,  for  the  Bufferings  of  his  people,  and 
•pared  neither  labour  nor  expense  to  relieve  their  dis- 
tress. Hastening  in  person  to  Campania  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  the  sufferers  in  that  quarter.  Tune 
was  recalled  to  his  capital  by  another  frightful  calam- 
ity. A  fire  broke  out  at  Koine,  which  raged  three 
days  and  nights  with  the  greatest  violence,  destroying 
an  immense  number  of  buildings  both  public  and  pri- 
vate. Among  the  former  were  tbe  Pantheon,  the  Oc- 
tavian  Library,  and  the  Capitol,  which  laat  had  been 
but  recently  rebuilt  after  the  demolition  which  it  had 
sustained  at  the  hands  of  the  infuriated  Germans  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Vitelhus.  No  sooner  had  this  af- 
flicting event  reached  the  ears  of  the  emperor,  than  be 
made  known  his  determination  to  indemnify,  out  of  his 
own  coffers,  all  the  losses  which  had  accrued  either  to 
the  state  or  individuals.  So  unwilling,  in  fact,  was 
he  that  any  one  besides  himself  should  have  a  share  in 
the  honour  of  relieving  the  fortunes  of  Rome,  that  he 
is  ssid  to  have  refused  the  contributions  which  were 
orTrred  by  some  of  his  royal  allies,  by  other  cities  of 
the  empire,  and  by  certain  of  the  richest  among  the 
nobility  Such  was  now  the  constitution  of  Roman 
society,  that  attention  to  the  amusements  of  the  lower 
class  of  citizens  in  time  of  peace  bad  become  no  less 
essential  to  the  tranquillity  oT  the  empire  than  military 


talents  during  the  pressure  of  war.  With  this  view 
Titus  proceeded  to  finish  the  amphitheatre,  of  which 
bis  father  had  lai 


■id  the  foundation  ;  adding  to  it 
and  other  comforts  for  tbe  gratification  of  the  popu- 
lace. This  was  the  famoua  Colosseum,  or  Flavian 
Amphitheatre,  the  remains  of  wbich,  at  tbe  present 
day,  still  present  so  striking  a  feature  amung  the  an- 
tiquities of  Rome.  The  dedication  of  tbis  superb  edi- 
fice was  celebrated  by  gamea  of  the  most  magnificent 
character.  The  sports  lasted  a  hundred  days,  during 
which  invention  was  racked  to  discover  new  modes  of 
pleasing  the  eye,  and  of  stimulating  the  depraved  fan- 
cy of  the  multitude.  It  was  observed  that,  on  the 
last  dsy  of  the  games,  the  emperor  appeared  greatly 
dejected,  and  even  shed  tears.  Hoping  that  bis  nerves 
would  be  strengthened  by  the  purer  air  of  tbe  country, 
be  retired  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Reale,  whence  his 
family  originally  sprang,  and  whither  be  was  accom- 
panied by  his  brother  Domitian  A  fever  with  which 
he  was  seized  was  unduly  checked  by  the  use  of  the 
bath,  to  which  he  had  become  much  addicted  ;  and  it 


with  lore,  he  attempted  violence ;  but  the 
called  her  children  to  her  aid,  and  he  soon  Lay  slaw  by 
their  arrows.  His  punishment,  however,  did  not  eno 
with  life.  He  lay  extended  in  Erebus,  covering  with 
his  vast  frame  nine  enure  jug  era,  while  a  vultnre  kept 
feeding  upon  bis  liver  and  entrails,  wbicb  were  coe- 
tinuallv  reproduced.  (Od.,  1 1.  676.  *eqq. — ApcUtd* 
4.  l.  —  Vtrg.,  £n.,  6,  595.  —  Schol.  ad  Apotum. 
RMod.,  1,761.)  Heyne  makes  Tityua  u>  have  beet 
an  ancient  hero,  and  supposes  that  part  of  tbe  fsble 
which  relates  to  tbe  nine  acres  to  have  been  founded 
on  tbe  circumstance  of  bis  having  had,  after  death,  a 
tumulus  of  vast  size  covering  bis  remain*.  (Annqun- 
ruche r  Autsatze,  vol.  1,  p.  56  ) 

TiioLus,  I.  a  broad  and  elevated  mass  of  mount- 
ains in  l.ydia,  which  sends  several  tributary  torrents 
into  tbe  Hermua  on  the  one  aide,  and  into  tbe  Cays- 
ter  on  the  other,  and  divides,  in  fact,  tbe  valleys 
through  which  those  two  rivers  flow.  It  was  said  tc 
derive  its  name  from  Timolus  or  Tmolos,  a  Lydias 
king,  having  been  previoualy  called  Cannenorius. 
(Auet.  it  Ft**,  in  Ptetot)  This  mountain  was 
much  celebrated  for  its  wine.  {Plin.,  5,  28. —  Yirgn 
Georg ,  2,  97. — Senee.,  Phatn.,  602.)  Hence  the  fre- 
quent reference  to  it  in  the  Bacchc  of  EonpsJe*  (v. 
64,  55,  dec).  It  appears  slso  to  have  abounded  witb 
shrubs  and  evergreen*  ( Calltm,  frngm  ,  93) ;  nor  was 
it  less  noted  for  its  mineral  production*.  It  yielded 
tin  ;  and  the  Paclolus  washed  from  its  cavities  a  rich 
supply  of  golden  ore.  (Strab  ,  610.  625)  Strsbo 
reports,  that  on  tbe  top  of  Tinolus  there  was  a  watch- 
tower  erected  by  tbe  Persians ;  it  was  of  white  mar- 
ble, and  commanded  an  extensive  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Tmolos  is  now  called  Bout  foei 
by  the  'forks.    ( Crumer'a  An*  Minor,  vol.  1,  p  441, 


teas. — Compare  ArundeW »  A*%*  Minor,  vol  1.  p.  25, 
84,  64.)— II.  A  city  of  Lydia,  io  tbe  vicinity  of  Mount 
Tinolus.  According  to  Tscitus,  it  was  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake  under  Tiberias.  (Ann.,  2,  47. — Com- 
pere Nxcejtk  Cmil ,  I,  17.) 

Tooata,  an  epithet  applied  to  Cisalpine  Gaol,  when 
tbe  inhabitants  wore  the  Roman  toga,  u  e .  enjoyed 
the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship.  Tbe  ciOe*  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  obtained  the  privilege  of  Latin  cities,  and, 
conseqnently,  the  right  of  wearing  the  Roman  toga, 
by  a  law  of  Pompeins  Strabo,  about  A.U.C.665.  (As- 
con..  Comm.  tn  Piaen.,  p.  490. — Fad.  Gallia  Cisal- 
pine ) 

Tolctom,  now  Toledo,  a  town  of  Hiapania  Tarra- 
conensis,  on  the  river  Tagns,  and  the  capita!  of  tbt 
Carpetani.  According  to  Sylva  and  other  Spanish  his- 
torians, this  city  was  founded  by  a  considerable  body 
of  Jews,  who,  on  their  emancipation  from  captivity 
540  years  before  tbe  vulgar  era,  established  them 
selvea  here,  and  called  the  place  ToUdotk  or  Tdedaik 
that  is.  mother  of  Iht  people.    This  ia  all  a  mere  fa 


ia  added  by  Suetonius,  that  the  symptoms  of  the  dis-  I  ble.  Cvssr  made  this  city  a  place  of  arms,  and  Au- 
ease  were  greatly  aggravated  by  adopting  a  suggestion  gustus  rendered  it  one  of  the  seat*  of  justice  in  Spain 
of  Domitian's,  that  the  patient  should  be  put  into  a  Modern  Toledo  was  formerly  celebrated  for  the  e* 
tnb  filled  with  snow.  Thus  died,  on  tbe  13th  dsy  of  |  quisite  temper  of  its  sword-blades,  for  which,  accord- 
ing to  some  of  tbe  ancient  writers,  Toletum  «»«  also 
famous.  (P/tn.,  3,  4. — Itin.  Ant ,  438,  446—  Grit 
Paluc,  Cyneg.,  361.) 

Tolistoboii.  one  of  the  Celtic  tribes  in  Galaua,  V 
Asia  Minor.  They  occupied  that  portion  of  tbe  country 
which  extended  along  tbe  left  bank  of  tbe  Sangnnui 
front  its  junction  with  the  Thymbris  to  its  source,  and 
was  separated  from  Bithynia  by  that  river.  Tbe  pno- 
cipal  town  of  this  tribe  was  Pessinus  (  Cramer's  Am 
Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  85.) 

Tolosa,  now  Toulouse,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narooncn 
sis,  which  became  a  Roman  colony  under  Augustus. 
The  situation  of  Tolosa  was  very  favourable  for  trade, 
and  under  the  Romans  it  became  tbe  centre  of  tbt 
truffle  which  was  carried  on  between  tbe  Medics 
of  this  part  of  Gaul 


y  < 

September,  A.D.  81,  Titus,  in  the  same  house  where 
his  father  had  expired,  after  a  pacific  reign  of  two 
years  and  nearly  three  months.  The  character  of  this 
prince  has  been  given  in  tbe  history  of  hie  actions ; 
and  his  name,  even  at  the  present  dsy,  conveys  to  the 
reader  all  those  ideas  of  justice,  clemency,  wisdom, 
and  benevolence,  which  enter  into  tbe  conception  of  a 
good  sovereign ;  and  his  virtues  were  prized  still  more 
highly  when  contrasted  with  the  violent  and  ungovern- 
able temper  of  bis  brother,  who  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne.  {Sue Ion  ,  Vil.  Tit. — Dio  Cast ,  66,  15,  seqq. 
—Eneyelop.  Metropol.,  div.  3,  vol.  2,  p.  607,  teoq.) 

TiTYtrs,  a  celebrated  giant,  son  of  Terra ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  of  Jupiter,  by  Elara,  the  daughter 
of  Orchomenus.    Tityus  happened  to  see  Latona,  on 
she  waa  going  to  Delphi. 
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had  a  rich  temple  there,  which  Catpio  the  const)  p.un- 
ri*rcd  ;  and  as  he  was  never  after  fortunate,  the  words 
cat  rum  Tolosanum  became  proverbial.  Ccpio  ia  aaid 
to  have  plundered  15,000  talents.  Thia  wealth  seems 
to  have  belonged,  for  the  most  part,  to  private  individ- 
uals, who  had  placed  it  in  the  temple  for  safe  kec|>- 
ing  (Mila,  2,  6.— Cic,  AT.  D.,  3,  20  —  Cat.,  B.  G., 
3.  20.) 

Tolomnius.     V id.  l.ars  Tolumnius. 

Toaiaus,  a  mountain  of  Epirus,  on  the  declivity 
or  at  the  foot  of  which  stood  the  celebrated  Dodo- 
ua.  Calhmachus  (Hymn,  tit  Cer.,  62)  calls  it  Tina- 
rua.  Pliny  (4,  1),  on  the  authority  of  Theopompua, 
aasigns  it  a  hundred  springs  around  ita  base.  Cramer 
makes  it  the  same  with  the  modem  Mount  Chamouri 
(Conault  remarks  under  the  article  Dodona,  page  451, 
col.  I,  and  also  Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol  1,  p.  115, 
seqq.) 

Tomos  or  Tom i,  a  town  aituate  on  the  western  shores 
of  the  Huxine  Sea,  about  36  miles  below  the  mouths  1 
of  the  Danube  The  name  was  fabled  by  the  Greek 
mythologista  to  have  been  derived  from  roftoe,  "a  cut-  | 
ting''  or  "  separation,"  because  Medea  had  here,  as 
they  maintained,  cut  to  pieces  her  brother  Absyrtus, 
and  strewed  Ins  remains  along  the  road  in  order  to 
atop  her  father's  pursuit.  ( Kid.  Ovidius.  page  949, 
col.  2  )  Tomi  is  still  called  Tomeswar,  though  some- 
times otherwise  styled  liaba.  It  is  celebrsted  aa  be- 
ing the  place  where  Ovid  was  banished  by  Augustus. 
(  Kid.  Ovidius,  page  949,  col  1.) 

Tomyris,  a  queen  of  the  Massageta)  in  the  time  of 
Cyrus  the  Great    The  Persian  monarch  aent  ambas- 
sadors to  her,  asking  her  hand  in  marriage ;  but  the 
Scythian  queen,  well  aware  that  the  king  was  more 
anxious  for  the  crown  of  the  Massageta  than  the  pos- 
session of  her  own  person,  interdicted  his  enlrsnce 
into  her  territories.    Cyrus  thereupon  inarched  openly 
against  the  Massageta*,  and  began  to  construct  a 
bridge  over  the  river  A  raxes.    While  he  wss  thus  em- 
ployed, Tomyris  sent  an  ambassador,  recommending 
him  to  desist  from  his  enterprise;  but  adding  that,  if 
be  atill  persisted  in  his  design,  the  Scythian  forces 
would  retire  for  three  days'  march  from  the  river,  and 
would  thua  allow  him  an  opportunity  of  crossing  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  bridge :  when  once  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  rrver,  he  could  then  try  his  strength  with  her 
subjects.    Or,  if  he  did  not  like  this  plan,  he  might 
withdraw  his  own  army  a  similar  distance  from  the 
river  and  tho  Massageta;  would  then  crosa  over  into 
the  Persian  territories,  and  contend  with  him  there. 
Cyras,  by  the  advice  of  Croesus,  accepted  the  former 
part  of  the  offer,  and,  having  crossed  the  Araxes,  plan- 
ned the  following  atratagem,  suggested  to  him  by  Croe- 
sus.   Me  advanced  one  day's  march  into  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Massagete,  and  then,  leaving  hia  camp  full 
of  provisions  and  wine,  and  hia  worst  troops  in  charge 
of  it,  he  returned  with  his  best  to  the  banks  of  the 
Araxes.    What  he  had  foreseen  took  place.  The 
Massageta;  came  with  the  third  part  of  their  entire 
force,  under  <hc  command  of  Spargapises,  the  son  of 
Tomyris,  attacked  the  Persian  camp,  cut  to  pieces  the 
troops  stationed  there,  and  then  banqueted  on  tho 
abundant  stores  which  they  found  in  the  camp,  and 
drank  to  excess  of  the  wine.    Cyrus,  returning  on  a 
sudden,  surprised  the  whole  number,  slew  manv,  and 
took  a  much  larger  number  prisoners ;  among  the  latter, 
•he  son  of  Tomyris  himself.    This  prince,  on  recover- 
ing from  the  intoxication  into  which  he  had  fallen,  ilw 
himself  through  a  feeling  of  shame ;  and  Tomyris, 
soon  after,  assembling  all  her  forces,  engaged  in  battle 
with  Cyrus,  whom  she  totally  defeated.    The  Persian 
monarch  himself  waa  numbered  among  the  alain  ;  and 
the  queen,  having  searched  for  and  found  hia  dead  body, 
cut  off  the  bead,  and  plunged  it  into  a  skin-bag  full  of 
human  U  x>d,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  "  I  will 
give  thee  thy  fill  of  blood"  (ai  atftaroe  icoptou). 


(Herod.,  I,  205  — Conault  remarks  unjer  the  aitlcte 
Cyrus.) 

ToPAZOs,  an  island  on  the  western  side  of  the  Sinus 
Arabicua,  in  what  was  called  the  Sinus  Immundus, 
and  not  far  to  the  south  of  Berenice.  It  was  called 
also  Ophiodca,  from  its  containing  many  serpents. 
Ptolemy  gives  it  the  name  of  Agathonia  Inaula.  The 
stone  lopazus  waa  found  here,  whence  the  appellation 
given  to  the  island.  (Agatharck.  in  Huds.  Geogr. 
Afro  ,  |,  54  —  Diod.  Sic  ,  3,  40  —  Plin.,  37,  8.)—  The 
topaz  of  the  Romans  was  the  modern  chrysolite,  a 
stone  which  baa  always  an  admixture  of  green  with  the 
yellow.  This  probably  proceedsfrom  particles  of  cop- 
per dissolved  in  an  acid,  and  taken  up  with  those  of 
the  lead  into  the  matter  of  the  gem  at  the  time  of  its 
original  concretion.    (HilCs  Tktophrastus,  p.  73  ) 

To ron'b,  I.  a  haven  of  Epirus,  below  the  river  Thy* 
amis,  and  opposite  Corcyra.  It  appears  to  have  been 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  modem  Parga.  Ptolemy  gives 
Torone  as  the  form  of  the  name  (p.  85),  but  Plu- 
tarch calls  it  Toryne  (Topvvn).  This  last  writer  re- 
ports that  the  fleet  of  Augualus  was  moored  here  for 
a  short  time  previous  to  the  battle  of  Actium.  ( Vii. 
Anion) — II.  A  town  of  Macedonia,  situate  towardi 
the  southe  rn  extremity  of  the  Sithonian  peninsula,  anc 
giving  name  to  the  Sinus  Toronaciua,  or  Gulf  of  Cas- 
sandria.  The  harbour  of  Torone  was  called  Copho* 
(Kcjd'ir.  mute,  silent),  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
noise  of  the  waves  was  never  heard  there ;  hence  the 
proverb  Kuforepoc  rod  Topavvaiov  Atftcvoc.  (Prov 
Grae.  Schoti,p.  10 1. — Strabo,  330.— Cramer's  Anc. 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  256.) 

ToByuiTos.    Vid.  Manlius  II. 

Trabra,  Q.,  a  Roman  comic  poet,  who  flourished 
about  A.U.C.  622,  or  132  B  C.  {Gronov.  ad  Aid 
Gelt ,  15.  24.)  Some  of  his  verses  are  cited  by  Cicero 
(Tusc.  Quasi.,  4,  31—  Id.,  de  Pin  ,  2.  4.)  As  re- 
garda  the  amuaing  deception  played  off  on  Josepl 
Scaliger  by  MurctUB  with  BOme  pretended  lines  of 
Trabea,  conault  Fabricius  (Btbl.  Lai.,  4,  1,  3. — Bayls. 
Diet  ,  vol.  4,  p.  392.— Scholl,  Hist.  Lit.  Rom  ,  vol.  I, 
p.  139.) 

Tbachis,  or  Trachiji,  a  town  of  Thcssaly,  in  the 
Melian  district,  and  near  tho  ahore  of  the  Sinus  Ma- 
liacus.  It  was  to  this  place  that  Hercules  retired  af- 
ter having  committed  an  involuntary  murder,  as  wo 
learn  from  Sophocles,  who  has  made  it  the  srene  of 
one  of  his  deepest  tragedies.  {Track.,  39.)  Trachis. 
so  called,  according  to  Herodotus,  from  the  mountain* 
ous  character  of  the  country,  forms  the  approach  to 
Thermopyla*  on  the  side  of  Thcssaly.  (Herod  ,  7, 
176.)  Thucydides  states,  that  in  the  sixth  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  B.C.  426,  the  Lacedemonians,  at 
the  requcat  of  the  Trachinians,  who  were  harassed  by 
the  mountaineers  of  CEta,  sent  a  colony  into  their 
country.  These,  jointly  with  the  Trachinians,  built  a 
town,  to  which  the  name  of  Heraclea  was  given  ( Thu 
eyd..  3,  92).  distant  about  sixty  stadia  from  Thermo* 
ylre,  and  twenty  from  the  sea.  Its  distance  from  Tra- 
chis was  only  six  stadia.  (  Kid.  Heraclea  VI.) — II. 
A  town  of  Phocia,  east  of  Panopeus,  and  close  to  the 
Boeotian  frontier.  It  was  surnamcd  Phocica,  for  dis- 
tinction' aake  from  tho  city  of  Thcssaly.  Pausaniaa, 
who  calls  it  Thracia  (QpaKte),  speaks  of  it  as  having 
been  destroyed  in  the  Sacred  war.  (Pausan.,  10,  3. 
— Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  2.  p.  182.) 

Traciionitis,  a  part  of  Judaea,  on  the  other  side 
the  Jordan,  on  the  northern  conlinea  of  Palestine.  Ita 
name  ia  derived  from  the  Greek  rpafvc,  rough,  and 
has  reference  to  its  being  a  rugged  Ad  atonv  country 
(Plin.,  5,  19.— Jostphus,  Ant.,  15,  13.) 

Trajanopomb.  I.  a  city  of  Cilicia,  the  samo  as  Se» 
linus.  (Vid.  Sell  n  us.) — II.  A  city  of  Thrace,  on  the 
Hebrus,  below  its  confluence  with  the  Zerna.  It  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of  Rhodope, 
and,  according  to  Reichard,  is  now  Anchoro.  (Pud 
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TRAJANUS. 


-lAin.  Ant.,  312  —  Jtm.  Hierotol.,  602 
631.) 

Tra.'Ini's,  M.  Ui.riu»  Chisitcs,  a  Roman  emper- 
or, the  successor  of  Nerva.  The  latter,  toward*  the 
close  of  his  short  reign  feeling  bis  inability  to  control 
the  seditious  troops  of  liic  capital,  resolved  to  adopt 
Trajan  aa  bis  collejguo  and  successor  in  tho  empire,  by 
whose  firmness  and  decision  the  prelorian  bands  might 
be  kept  in  awe.  The  result  proved  the  wisdom  of  Lis 
cboicc.  So  high  was  tho  character  of  Trajan,  that  no 
person  could  be  named  equally  worthy  of  the  empire  ; 
and  even  the  seditious  soldiery  of  the  praetorian  camp 
submitted  without  a  murmur.  The  selection  of  Tra- 
jan prevented  any  contests  for  imperial  power  at  the 
death  of  Nerva ;  so  that  the  new  emperor  entered 
without  the  necessity  of  bloodshed  upon  the  discbarge 
of  his  high  functions  He  was  by  birth  a  Spaniard, 
having  been  born  at  Italics,  but  he  was  of  Italian  ex- 
traction, and  had  been  early  inured  to  the  discipline  of 
the  army  under  bis  father,  a  commander  of  considera- 
ble reputation.  When  be  himself  became  a  general, 
he  continued  to  practiso  the  simple  habita  of  a  soldier, 
excelling  bis  troops,  not  in  personal  indulgences,  but  in 
courage  and  virtue.  On  the  throne  he  continued  to 
exhibit  the  aame  excellences,  only  enhanced  by  the 
acquisition  of  a  wider  scope  for  their  full  develop- 


Hieroel.,  '  the  course  of  which  no  fewer  than  iO.OOO  gladiaton 
'  are  said  to  have  fought  for  the  amusement  of  the  mul- 
titude. 


roent.    Being  superior  to  fear,  it  was  natural  that  he  wrest  from  the  Parthians,  the  most  formidable  foes  of 


It  was  in  commemoration,  also,  of  th* 
quest  of  Dacia,  that  tbe  famous  pillar  in  the  forum  o4 
Trajan  was  erected,  although  it  was  tiot  cor&|ieted 
till  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign. — The  deepest 
stain  which  rests  on  the  memory  of  Trajan  »  the 
sanction  which  he  gave  to  tbe  persecutions  of  the 
Christians.  This  persecution  raged  chiefly  in  the 
Asiatic  provinces,  where  Christianity  was  most  preva- 
lent ;  and  when  Pliny  the  younger,  at  that  time  pro- 
consul of  Iiilbynia,  wrote  to  Trajan  for  instruction! 
respecting  a  matter  which  was  causing  tbe  death  ol 
so  many  men,  who  could  not  be  convicted  of  any  pub- 
lic crimes,  the  emperor  returned  an  ambiguous  answer, 
the  purport  of  which  was,  "  that  tho  Christians  should 
not  be  sought  for,  nor  indicted  on  anonymous  in- 
formation, but  that,  on  conviction,  they  ought  to  be 
puuished."  Such  an  answer  was  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  justice  ;  for,  if  criminal,  they  ought  to 
have  been  sent  for ;  if  not  criminal,  they  ought  not  to 
have  been  punished.  The  persecution,  being  some- 
what discouraged,  was  gradually  suffered  to  abate  - 
Trajan's  passion  for  military  fame  hid  been  but  exci 
ted,  not  satiated,  by  bis  Dacian  conquests.  He  next 
directed  his  attention  to  the  East,  and  resolved  to 


should  also  be  above  harbouring  suspicion.  He  there- 
fore abolished  the  law  of  treason  (judtcia  majctlaiu), 
which  had  been  re-established  by  Domitian  after  lav- 
ing been  abrogated  by  Titus,  and  prepared  to  restore 
as  much  of  the  free  Roman  constitution  as  was  com- 
patible with  the  existence  of  a  monarchy.    He  restored 

tbe  elective  power  to  the  comUxa,  complete  liberty  of  I  empire  was  overrun  by  his  victorious  arms.    Sek  jcii 


Home,  the  empire  of  Central  Asia.  Tbe  first  scene 
of  his  glory  wss  Armenia,  which  he  speedily  reduced 
to  a  Roman  province.  Hence  be  advanced  into  Mes- 
opotamia, throwing  across  the  rapid  Tigris  a  bridge 
not  less  remarkable  than  that  which  spanned  the  Dan- 
ube.   The  greater  part  of  what  had  been  tbe  Assyria* 


speech  to  tbe  senate,  and  to  tho  magistrates  their  former 
authority  ;  and  yet  he  ruled  the  empire  with  unrivalled 
firmness,  holding  the  reins  of  power  with  a  strong  and 
steady  hand.  Of  him  it  has  been  said,  not  in  the  lan- 
guage of  panegyric,  but  of  simple  sincerity,  that  be 
was  equally  great  as  a  ruler,  a  general,  and  a  man : 
and  only  such  a  man  could  with  safety,  as  emperor, 
have  used  those  remarkable  words,  when,  giving  a 
sword  to  the  prefect  of  the  praetorian  guards,  he  said, 
44  Take  this  sword,  and  use  it ;  if  I  have  merit,  for  me ; 
if  otherwise,  against  me." — Soon  after  the  accession 
of  Trajan,  the  Dacian  monarch.  Decebalus,  sent  to  de- 
mand the  tribute  with  which  Domitian  had  purchased 
a  disgraceful  peace.  This  Trajan  indignantly  refused ; 
and,  levying  an  army,  marched  against  the  Dacians  ; 
who  had  already  resumed  their  predatory  incursions. 
The  hostile  armies  soon  came  to  an  engagement,  for 
both  were  equally  eager ;  and,  after  a  desperate  strug- 
gle, tbe  Dacians  were  routed  with  dreadful  carnage. 
But  so  great  was  the  loss  of  the  Romans  that  for 
some  time  they  were  unable  to  follow  up  their  victory. 
It  was,  however,  decisive ;  and  the  Dacians  were  com- 
pelled, not  only  to  forego  their  demands,  but  even  to 
become  tributar.es  to  Rome.  But,  unaccustomed  to 
servitude,  and  led  by  their  gallant  King  Dccebalur, 
tbey  mustered  frcah  forces  as  soon  as  they  bad  some- 
what recovered  from  their  overthrow,  and  prepared  for 


yielded  to  his  might ;  Ctesipbon,  the  capital  of  the 
Parthian  kingdom,  could  not  resist  bis  prowess ;  aD 
opposition  appeared  fruitless,  and  victory  seemed  the 
companion  of  bis  march.    Elated  with  these  socceso- 
es,  and  emulating  the  glory  of  Alexander  while  be 
traversed  the  countries  which  bad  been  tbe  scene  of 
his  exploits,  he  descended  the  Tigris  to  behold  the 
Persian  Gulf ;  and  it  is  said,  that,  seeing  s  vessel  there 
ready  to  sail  for  India,  ho  exclaimed,  that  ii  be  were 
a  younger  man,  he  would  carry  his  arms  against  tbe 
inhabitants  of  India.    While  he  bad  been  dreaming 
of  the  invasion  of  India,  his  conquests  of  tbe  prece- 
ding year  were  vanishing  from  his  grasp.    As  soon 
as  the  immediate  terror  of  his  army  was  withdrawn, 
the  countries  which  be  bad  overrun  began  to  shake  on 
the  yoke,  and  the  emperor  enjoyed  the  empty  glory 
of  giving  away  the  crown  of  Partbia  to  a  prince  wLom 
Dio  Casaius  calls  Parthamaspates,  and  whose  reign 
was  likely  to  last  no  longer  than  while  the  Romans 
were  at  band  to  protect  him.    Not  long  after  this, 
Maximus,  a  man  of  cousular  rank,  on  whom  Trajan 
had  bestowed  the  command  of  a  separate  army,  was 
defeated  and  slain  in  Mesopotamia  ;  and  Trajan,  at  tht 
end  of  tbe  season,  fell  back  with  bis  force*  into  Syria, 
with  the  hope  of  renewing  the  invasion  in  tbe  follow- 
ing spring.    But  he  was  seixed  with  a  lingering  ill- 
ness, which  obliged  bim  to  resign  ail  thoughts  of  la- 


anothcr  contest.  The  warlike  emperor  was  equally  king  the  command  in  person  ;  and  be  wished,  there- 
ready  for  the  shock  of  srms.  Not  satisfied  with  Ixpell-  fore,  to  return  himself  to  Rome,  leaving  the  care  of 
tog  the  invaders,  he  now  determined  to  cany  the  war  the  army  to  Hadrian,  who  had  mttned  his  niece.  As 
into  the  countr*  of  tbe  enemy.  For  this  purpose  he  [  Trajan  bad  no  children,  his  wife  Plotina  is  said  *-a 
erected  a  e'.upendous  bridge  over  the  Danube,  with  a  have  used  all  her  influence  to  persuade  him  to  aoacx 
strong  fortification  at  each  end,  defeated  the  Dacians  Hadrian  ;  but  it  was  generally  believed  that  she  new 
in  every  battle,  marched  into  the  heart  of  their  coun-  cotld  prevail  upon  her  husband  to  lake  this  step,  ad 
try,  ana  made  himself  master  of  their  chief  town.  De-  ]  that  the  instrument  which  she  produced,  and  sm 
cebalus,  despairing  of  success,  killed  himself,  and  Da- 
cia was  restored  to  a  Roman  province,  and  secured  in 
subjection  by  colonies  and  standing  camps.  On  his 
return  from  the  Dacian  war,  Trajan  gratified  the  peo- 
ple by  rejoicings  celebrated  on  tbe  most  magnificent 
scale ;  for,  according  to  Dio  Cassius,  the  different 
shows  that  were  exhibited  lasted  for  four  months,  in 
T3C2 


to  Hadrian  at  Antioch  immediately  before  the 
of  Trajan,  was,  in  reality,  a  forgery  of  her  own.  Trv 
jon  died  at  Selinus,  in  Cilicia,  in  A.D.  117,  after  • 
reign  of  nineteen  years  and  a  little  snore  than  six 
months. — In  addition  to  what  has  already  bees  said* 
of  hia  character,  we  may  remark  that  Trajan  «st 
an  affectionate  husband  and  brother.      A*  a 
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had  a  rich  temple  there,  which  Catpio  the  const)  p.un- 
ri*rcd  ;  and  as  he  was  never  after  fortunate,  the  words 
cat  rum  Tolosanum  became  proverbial.  Ccpio  ia  aaid 
to  have  plundered  15,000  talents.  Thia  wealth  seems 
to  have  belonged,  for  the  most  part,  to  private  individ- 
uals, who  had  placed  it  in  the  temple  for  safe  kec|>- 
ing  (Mila,  2,  6.— Cic,  AT.  D.,  3,  20  —  Cat.,  B.  G., 
3.  20.) 

Tolomnius.     V id.  l.ars  Tolumnius. 

Toaiaus,  a  mountain  of  Epirus,  on  the  declivity 
or  at  the  foot  of  which  stood  the  celebrated  Dodo- 
ua.  Calhmachus  (Hymn,  tit  Cer.,  62)  calls  it  Tina- 
rua.  Pliny  (4,  1),  on  the  authority  of  Theopompua, 
aasigns  it  a  hundred  springs  around  ita  base.  Cramer 
makes  it  the  same  with  the  modem  Mount  Chamouri 
(Conault  remarks  under  the  article  Dodona,  page  451, 
col.  I,  and  also  Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol  1,  p.  115, 
seqq.) 

Tomos  or  Tom i,  a  town  aituate  on  the  western  shores 
of  the  Huxine  Sea,  about  36  miles  below  the  mouths  1 
of  the  Danube  The  name  was  fabled  by  the  Greek 
mythologista  to  have  been  derived  from  roftoe,  "a  cut-  | 
ting''  or  "  separation,"  because  Medea  had  here,  as 
they  maintained,  cut  to  pieces  her  brother  Absyrtus, 
and  strewed  Ins  remains  along  the  road  in  order  to 
atop  her  father's  pursuit.  ( Kid.  Ovidius.  page  949, 
col.  2  )  Tomi  is  still  called  Tomeswar,  though  some- 
times otherwise  styled  liaba.  It  is  celebrsted  aa  be- 
ing the  place  where  Ovid  was  banished  by  Augustus. 
(  Kid.  Ovidius,  page  949,  col  1.) 

Tomyris,  a  queen  of  the  Massageta)  in  the  time  of 
Cyrus  the  Great    The  Persian  monarch  aent  ambas- 
sadors to  her,  asking  her  hand  in  marriage ;  but  the 
Scythian  queen,  well  aware  that  the  king  was  more 
anxious  for  the  crown  of  the  Massageta  than  the  pos- 
session of  her  own  person,  interdicted  his  enlrsnce 
into  her  territories.    Cyrus  thereupon  inarched  openly 
against  the  Massageta*,  and  began  to  construct  a 
bridge  over  the  river  A  raxes.    While  he  wss  thus  em- 
ployed, Tomyris  sent  an  ambassador,  recommending 
him  to  desist  from  his  enterprise;  but  adding  that,  if 
be  atill  persisted  in  his  design,  the  Scythian  forces 
would  retire  for  three  days'  march  from  the  river,  and 
would  thua  allow  him  an  opportunity  of  crossing  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  bridge :  when  once  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  rrver,  he  could  then  try  his  strength  with  her 
subjects.    Or,  if  he  did  not  like  this  plan,  he  might 
withdraw  his  own  army  a  similar  distance  from  the 
river  and  tho  Massageta;  would  then  crosa  over  into 
the  Persian  territories,  and  contend  with  him  there. 
Cyras,  by  the  advice  of  Croesus,  accepted  the  former 
part  of  the  offer,  and,  having  crossed  the  Araxes,  plan- 
ned the  following  atratagem,  suggested  to  him  by  Croe- 
sus.   Me  advanced  one  day's  march  into  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Massagete,  and  then,  leaving  hia  camp  full 
of  provisions  and  wine,  and  hia  worst  troops  in  charge 
of  it,  he  returned  with  his  best  to  the  banks  of  the 
Araxes.    What  he  had  foreseen  took  place.  The 
Massageta;  came  with  the  third  part  of  their  entire 
force,  under  <hc  command  of  Spargapises,  the  son  of 
Tomyris,  attacked  the  Persian  camp,  cut  to  pieces  the 
troops  stationed  there,  and  then  banqueted  on  tho 
abundant  stores  which  they  found  in  the  camp,  and 
drank  to  excess  of  the  wine.    Cyrus,  returning  on  a 
sudden,  surprised  the  whole  number,  slew  manv,  and 
took  a  much  larger  number  prisoners ;  among  the  latter, 
•he  son  of  Tomyris  himself.    This  prince,  on  recover- 
ing from  the  intoxication  into  which  he  had  fallen,  ilw 
himself  through  a  feeling  of  shame ;  and  Tomyris, 
soon  after,  assembling  all  her  forces,  engaged  in  battle 
with  Cyrus,  whom  she  totally  defeated.    The  Persian 
monarch  himself  waa  numbered  among  the  alain  ;  and 
the  queen,  having  searched  for  and  found  hia  dead  body, 
cut  off  the  bead,  and  plunged  it  into  a  skin-bag  full  of 
human  U  x>d,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  "  I  will 
give  thee  thy  fill  of  blood"  (ai  atftaroe  icoptou). 


(Herod.,  I,  205  — Conault  remarks  unjer  the  aitlcte 
Cyrus.) 

ToPAZOs,  an  island  on  the  western  side  of  the  Sinus 
Arabicua,  in  what  was  called  the  Sinus  Immundus, 
and  not  far  to  the  south  of  Berenice.  It  was  called 
also  Ophiodca,  from  its  containing  many  serpents. 
Ptolemy  gives  it  the  name  of  Agathonia  Inaula.  The 
stone  lopazus  waa  found  here,  whence  the  appellation 
given  to  the  island.  (Agatharck.  in  Huds.  Geogr. 
Afro  ,  |,  54  —  Diod.  Sic  ,  3,  40  —  Plin.,  37,  8.)—  The 
topaz  of  the  Romans  was  the  modern  chrysolite,  a 
stone  which  baa  always  an  admixture  of  green  with  the 
yellow.  This  probably  proceedsfrom  particles  of  cop- 
per dissolved  in  an  acid,  and  taken  up  with  those  of 
the  lead  into  the  matter  of  the  gem  at  the  time  of  its 
original  concretion.    (HilCs  Tktophrastus,  p.  73  ) 

To ron'b,  I.  a  haven  of  Epirus,  below  the  river  Thy* 
amis,  and  opposite  Corcyra.  It  appears  to  have  been 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  modem  Parga.  Ptolemy  gives 
Torone  as  the  form  of  the  name  (p.  85),  but  Plu- 
tarch calls  it  Toryne  (Topvvn).  This  last  writer  re- 
ports that  the  fleet  of  Augualus  was  moored  here  for 
a  short  time  previous  to  the  battle  of  Actium.  ( Vii. 
Anion) — II.  A  town  of  Macedonia,  situate  towardi 
the  southe  rn  extremity  of  the  Sithonian  peninsula,  anc 
giving  name  to  the  Sinus  Toronaciua,  or  Gulf  of  Cas- 
sandria.  The  harbour  of  Torone  was  called  Copho* 
(Kcjd'ir.  mute,  silent),  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
noise  of  the  waves  was  never  heard  there ;  hence  the 
proverb  Kuforepoc  rod  Topavvaiov  Atftcvoc.  (Prov 
Grae.  Schoti,p.  10 1. — Strabo,  330.— Cramer's  Anc. 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  256.) 

ToByuiTos.    Vid.  Manlius  II. 

Trabra,  Q.,  a  Roman  comic  poet,  who  flourished 
about  A.U.C.  622,  or  132  B  C.  {Gronov.  ad  Aid 
Gelt ,  15.  24.)  Some  of  his  verses  are  cited  by  Cicero 
(Tusc.  Quasi.,  4,  31—  Id.,  de  Pin  ,  2.  4.)  As  re- 
garda  the  amuaing  deception  played  off  on  Josepl 
Scaliger  by  MurctUB  with  BOme  pretended  lines  of 
Trabea,  conault  Fabricius  (Btbl.  Lai.,  4,  1,  3. — Bayls. 
Diet  ,  vol.  4,  p.  392.— Scholl,  Hist.  Lit.  Rom  ,  vol.  I, 
p.  139.) 

Tbachis,  or  Trachiji,  a  town  of  Thcssaly,  in  the 
Melian  district,  and  near  tho  ahore  of  the  Sinus  Ma- 
liacus.  It  was  to  this  place  that  Hercules  retired  af- 
ter having  committed  an  involuntary  murder,  as  wo 
learn  from  Sophocles,  who  has  made  it  the  srene  of 
one  of  his  deepest  tragedies.  {Track.,  39.)  Trachis. 
so  called,  according  to  Herodotus,  from  the  mountain* 
ous  character  of  the  country,  forms  the  approach  to 
Thermopyla*  on  the  side  of  Thcssaly.  (Herod  ,  7, 
176.)  Thucydides  states,  that  in  the  sixth  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  B.C.  426,  the  Lacedemonians,  at 
the  requcat  of  the  Trachinians,  who  were  harassed  by 
the  mountaineers  of  CEta,  sent  a  colony  into  their 
country.  These,  jointly  with  the  Trachinians,  built  a 
town,  to  which  the  name  of  Heraclea  was  given  ( Thu 
eyd..  3,  92).  distant  about  sixty  stadia  from  Thermo* 
ylre,  and  twenty  from  the  sea.  Its  distance  from  Tra- 
chis was  only  six  stadia.  (  Kid.  Heraclea  VI.) — II. 
A  town  of  Phocia,  east  of  Panopeus,  and  close  to  the 
Boeotian  frontier.  It  was  surnamcd  Phocica,  for  dis- 
tinction' aake  from  tho  city  of  Thcssaly.  Pausaniaa, 
who  calls  it  Thracia  (QpaKte),  speaks  of  it  as  having 
been  destroyed  in  the  Sacred  war.  (Pausan.,  10,  3. 
— Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  2.  p.  182.) 

Traciionitis,  a  part  of  Judaea,  on  the  other  side 
the  Jordan,  on  the  northern  conlinea  of  Palestine.  Ita 
name  ia  derived  from  the  Greek  rpafvc,  rough,  and 
has  reference  to  its  being  a  rugged  Ad  atonv  country 
(Plin.,  5,  19.— Jostphus,  Ant.,  15,  13.) 

Trajanopomb.  I.  a  city  of  Cilicia,  the  samo  as  Se» 
linus.  (Vid.  Sell  n  us.) — II.  A  city  of  Thrace,  on  the 
Hebrus,  below  its  confluence  with  the  Zerna.  It  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of  Rhodope, 
and,  according  to  Reichard,  is  now  Anchoro.  (Pud 
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and  Leuci.  Their  chief  city  was  A  rgentoraturn,  now 
StrttUurg  (Tacit  ,  Germ  ,  98  — Cat.,  B.  G.,  I. 
SI. — Plin.,  4,  17.} 

TkiboniaNUb,  a  celebrated  jurist,  who  wti  mainly 
instrumental  in  the  compilation  of  Justinian,  was  a 
native  of  Pamphylia.  and  his  father  was  from  Mace- 
donia. His  learning  was  most  extensive ;  be  wrote 
jpon  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  was  well  versed  both 
in  Latin  and  Greek  literature,  and  had  deeply  studied 
the  Roman  civilians,  of  which  he  had  a  valuable  col- 
.eclion  in  bis  library.  He  practised  6rst  at  the  bar  of 
the  pratonan  prefects  at  Constantinople,  became  af- 
terward q  wpslor,  master  of  the  imperial  household, 
and  consul,  and  possessed  for  about  twenty  years  the 
favour  and  confidence  of  Justinian  His  manners  are 
•aid  to  have  been  remarkably  mild  and  conciliating ; 
De  was  a  courtier,  and  fond  of  money,  but  in  other  re- 
specls  he  appears  to  have  been  calumniated  by  his  en- 
emies. Hts  death  took  place  A.D  545.  He  was  a 
superior  man,  and  most  valuable  to  Justinian. — This  ap- 
pears to  be  a  proper  place  to  (five  some  account  ol  Jus- 
tinian's legislation.  Soon  after  ascending  the  throne, 
gave  orders  (Feb.,  528  A.D  )  to  a  com- 
,  consisting  of  Joannes  and  nine  other  persons, 
among  whom  were  Tribonian  or  Tribunian  and  Tbe- 
Ophilus.  to  make  a  general  compilation  of  the  best  and 
most  useful  lawa  or  constitutions  which  had  been 
promulgated  by  the  emperors  his  predecessors,  begin- 
ning from  Hadrian's  perpetual  edict  down  to  his  own 
time.  Partial  compilations  had  been  made  in  the  lime 
of  Cor.atantine  by  private  individuals,  Gregory  and 
Hermogenes,  of  which  only  fragments  remain,  and  a 
more  complete  one  was  effected  under  Tbeodosiua  II. 
All  these  were  now  merged  in  the  new  Code  of  Justin- 
ian. A  remarkable  difference  of  atyle  and  manner  la 
observable  between  the  older  constitutions  issued  be- 
fore Constantino  and  those  promulgated  afterward. 
Tho  former,  being  laaued  at  Rome,  and  framed  upon 
the  Ja-riiion*  or  "  responsa"  of  learned  jurists,  are 
clear,  sententious,  and  elegant ;  the  latter,  which  were 
promulgatod  chiefly  at  Constantinople,  in  the  decay  of 
tho  Roman  language,  are  verbose  and  rhetorical. 
Joauncs  and  his  nine  associates  completed  their  task 
in  fourteen  months,  and  tho  new  Code,  having  receiv- 
ed  the  imperial  janction,  was  published  in  April.  A.D. 
629.  A  few  years  after.  Justinian,  by  the  advice  of 
Tribonian.  ordered  a  revision  of  his  Code  to  be  made 
by  Tribonian  and  four  others.  These  commissioners 
sop|»re««cd  several  laws  as  either  useless  or  inconsist- 
ent with  present  usage,  and  added  many  constitutions 
which  the  emperor  had  been  promulgating  in  the  mean 
time,  as  well  as  fifty  decisions  on  intricate  points  of 
jurisprudence.  The  Code,  thus  revised,  was  published 
in  December  of  the  year  534,  under  the  title  of  "  Co 
dex  Justmianeus  repents  prmleclionis,"  and  thence- 
forth had  the  force  of  law.  The  Code  is  divided  into 
twelve  books ;  every  book  is  subdivided  into  titles, 
and  each  title  into  laws.  Tho  learned  Gothofredns.  in 
his  prolegomena  attached  to  his  edition  of  the  Theo- 
dosian  Code,  observes  that  Tribonian  and  his  associ- 
ate* hsve  been  guilty  of  several  faults  in  the  compila- 
tion of  the  Code  ;  that  the  order  observed  in  the  suc- 
cession of  the  titles  is  confused  ;  that  some  of  the  laws 
hav  ?  been  mutilated  and  have  been  rendered  obscure  ; 
that  sometimes  a  law  has  been  divided  into  two,  and 
at  other  tunes  two  have- been  reduced  into  one  ;  that 
laws  have  been  attributed  to  emperors  who  were  not 
the  authors  of  them,  or  who  bad  given  quite  contrary 
decisions ;  all  which  would  bo  still  more  injurious  to 
the  study  of  the  Roman  law,  if  we  had  not  the  Theo- 
dosian  Code,  which  is  of  great  use  towards  rightly  un- 
derstanding many  laws  in  the  Code  of  Justinian.  In 
the  year  following  the  publication  of  his  Code,  Justin- 
ian undertook  a  much  greater  and  more  important 
work  :  to  extract  tho  spirit  of  jurisprudence  from  tho 
and  conjectures,  the  questions  and 
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lions,  of  the  Roman  civilians.  In  the  course  ol 
tunes,  under  the  republic  snd  too  empire,  many  thou- 
sand volumes  had  accumulated,  tilted  with  the  learned 
lucubrations  of  the  jurisconsults,  bot  which  no  fortune 
could  purchase  and  no  capacity  could  digest.  The 
jurisconsults,  ever  amce  tho  time  of  Augustus,  had  Lx>eo 
divided  into  opposite  schools,  and  thus  conflicting 


opinions  were  often  produced,  which  onlv  serve*!  to 
had  to  deed 


puzzle  those  who  had  to  decide  what  waa  law  T» 

put  order  into  this  chaos  was  the  object  of  Juslhiian 
In  December.  530,  lie  roiiinj.saioned  seventeen  law- 
yers, with  Tnboman  at  their  head,  with  full  authority 
to  use  their  discretion  as  to  the  works  of  their  ( 
ccssors,  by  making  a  choice  of  those  whom  they  • 
sidered  as  the  best  authorities.    They  chose  about 
forty  out  of  Tribonian's  library,  most  of  them  juris- 
consults who  had  lived  during  that  period  of  the  empire 
which  has  been  sometimes  called  the  age  of  the  An- 
tonines,  from  Hsdrian  to  the  death  of  Alexander  Se- 
verus.    From  the  works  of  these  writers,  said  to  have 
amounted  to  two  thousand  treatise?,  the  conunis»ia>i 
appointed  by  Justinian  was  to  extract  and  com  press 
all  that  was  suited  to  form  a  methodical,  compete,  aod 
never- failing  book  of  reference  for  the  stodeot  of  /aw 
snd  the  magistrate.    Justinian  gave  Tnoouuu  and  bit 
associates  ten  years'  time  to  perforin  their  task  ;  but 
they  completed  it  io  three  years.    The  wmV  w«« 
styled  "  Digcsta."  and  also  "  Pandects'"  (castrating 
oU),  and  was  published  in  December,  533.   It  wu 
declared  by  the  emperor  that  it  should  have  the  fore* 
of  law  all  over  the  empire,  and  should  supersede  all 
the  text-books  of  the  old  jurists,  which,  in  future,  were 
to  be  of  no  authority.    If  the  whole  "Digest"  is  di 
vided  into  three  equal  parts,  the  contributions  of  Ulpi 
an  are  somewhat  more  than  one  third.    The  "  Dtges 
ta"  ia  divided  into  fifty  hooks,  each  book  bercg  also 
divided  into  titles,  and  subdivided  into  sections.  Of 
the  merits  and  imperfections  of  the  "  Digest,"  Cujaa, 
Hotnmannua,  Heinecciua,  Gravina,  Schulting,  Byn- 
kershoek,  and  many  others,  have  amply  spoken.  With 
all  its  faults,  it  i*  a  noble  work,  and  much  superior  to 
the  Code  in  its  style,  matter,  and  arrangement ;  it  has, 
in  great  measure,  imbodied  the  wisdom  of  the  mos' 
learned  men  of  the  best  ago  of  the  empire :  men  wbc 
grounded  their  opinions  on  the  principles  of  reason  and 
equity,  and  who.  for  the  most  part,  were  personally  un 
concerned  and  disinterested  in  the  subjects  on  which 
they  gave  their  responsa.    Tribonian  and  his  coi 
leaguea  are  charged  with  making  many  interpolations, 
with  altering  many  passages  in  the  wntinga  of  theii 
predecessors,  with  substituting  their  own 
and  passing  them  off  to  the  world  under  the  name  of 
the  ancient  jurists.    Justinian  himself  acknowledged 
that  he  was  obliged  to  accommodate  the  old  jurispru- 
dence to  the  altered  slate  of  the  times,  and  to  "maks 
the  laws  his  own."    Another  charjje.  which  is,  bowev 
cr.  unsupported  by  evidence  or  probability,  is,  that  Jus- 
tinian and  his  civilians  purposely  destroyed  the  old 
text  books  that  had  served  them  for  the  compilation 
of  tho  "  Pandects."    l.ong.  however,  before  Justin 
isn's  time,  the  works  of  the  ancient  jurists  were  partly 
lost,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  ages  that  followed  may 
easily  have  obliterated  the  rest.    While  the  D  gest 
was  being  compiled,  Justinian  commissioned  Tnbo- 
■■<m  and  two^other  civilians,  Tbeophtlos  and  Doro- 
ititriis.  to  make  an  abridgment  of  the  first  principles 
of  the  law,  for  the  use  of  young  student*  who  should 
wish  to  apply  themselves  to  that  science.  This 
new  work,  being  completed,  was  published  under  tbs 
name  of  "  Instttutiones,"  about  one  month  before 
the  appearance  of  the  Digest.    The  Inatrtouonei 
were  mainly  baaed  on  an  older  work  of  the  same  de 
sorption  and  title.    They  are  arranged  in  foor  books, 
and  subdivided  into  titles.    As  the  law  has  three  oh- 
jecta,  persons,  things,  and  action*,  the  fir**  book  treat* 
of  persons  or  status  the  mcosq  aod  third,  and  fir* 
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ov«  titles  ot  fc.e  fourth,  treat  of  things ;  ana  the  re- 
maining titles  of  the  fourth  book  treat  of  action*.  Be- 
sides these  throe  compilations,  the  Code,  th?  Insti- 
tutes, and  the  Digest,  Justinian,  after  the  publication 
of  the  second  edition  of  his  Code,  continued  to  issue 
new  laws  or  constitutions,  chiefly  in  Greek,  upon  par- 
ticular occasions,  which  were  collected  and  published 
*    together,  after  his  death,  under  the  name  of  Neapoi 
Ataru£r<f,  or  Nov»,  or  Consiitutiones  Novellas,  or  Au- 
thontic*.    The  Novelise  are  divided  into  nine  Colla- 
nones  and  168  Constitutiones,  or,  as  they  are  now  of- 
ten celled,  Novela.    The  Novella),  together  with  the 
thirteen  Edicts  of  Justinian*,  made  up  the  fourth  psrt 
of  his  legislation.    There  are  four  Latin  translations 
of  the  Novella,  two  of  which  were  made  soon  after 
Justinian's  death ;  the  third  is  by  Halvander,  printed 
at  Ntiruberg  in  1531  ;  and  the  fourth  was  printed  at 
Basle,  by  Hervagipa,  in  1561.    Tnis  last  translation  ia 
that  which  ia  printed  in  the  editions  of  the  Corpus  Ju- 
ris opposite  to  the  Greek  text,  and  is  very  valuable, 
notwithstanding  it  has  been  stigmatized  by  some  with 
the  name  "barbarous;"  it  is  sometimes  called  Au- 
thentica  Interprelatio,  or  Vulgata.  The  version  of  Hal- 
vander is  also  printed  in  some  editions  of  the  Corpus 
Juris.    The  Novell*)  made  many  changes  in  the  law 
as  established  by  Justinian's  prior  compilations,  and 
are  an  evidence  that  the  emperor  was  seized  with  a 
passion  for  legislating ;  a  circumstance  which  enables 
us  to  form  a  more  correct  judgment  of  his  real  merits, 
and  lowers  his  character  as  a  philosophic  jurist.  Among 
the  numerous  editions  of  tho  Corpus  Juris  CivtUs,  the 
best  is  that  of  Gotbofredus,  Col.  Munat .  1756.  2  vols, 
folio.    Pothier's  edition  of  the  Digest,  reprinted  at 
Vans,  in  5  vols.  4lo,  1818-1820,  ia  a  useful  edition  : 
there  is  a  very  cheap  edition  of  the  Corpus  Juris  re- 
cently published  in  Germsny  by  Beck,  3  vols.  sui«.'.I 
folio.  Leipsig,  1829.    (Eieyel.  Vs.  Knowl.,  vol.  13, 
163-5.  —  Ludewig,  Vit.  Justin.  Mag.  et  Theod.,  nec 
non  Trebm.,  Halle,  1731. — Zimmern,  Geschichte  des 
Rim.  Pmatrtehts  bis  Justinian,  Heidelb.,  1826.— 
Hugo,  Lehrbuch  der  Gesch  des  Rom.  Reehts,  Berlin, 
1832  —  History  of  the  Roman  or  Civil  Law,  by  Fer- 
riere,  traosl.  by  J.  Beaver,  London,  1724.  —  Hotnrne- 
lii.  Palingenesis — Brinkmaunus,  Inslitutiones  Juris 
Rom&ni,  Schleswig,  1823.  —  System  des  Pandektcn- 
Rcchts,  by  Thibsut,  7th  ed  ,  Jena,  1828.— Das  Corpus 
Juns  tn's  Deutsche  ubtrsetzt  von  einem  vereine  Reehts- 
gelthrter  und  herausgegeben  von  Otto,  Schilling,  und 
Sintenis,  Leipzig,  I8'i\.  —  Les  einquantes  litres  du 
Digeste,  Ctctraduits  en  Francois  par  feu  Henri  Hes- 
lot,  Paris,  1805. — Pandectes  de  Juslinten  mises  duns 
un  nouvel  ordre,  dec,  par  J.  R.  Potbier,  traduites  par 
Breard  Neuville,  revues  et  corrigies  par  M.  Morcau  do 
Montalin,  Avocat,  Paris,  1810.) 

Tricala,  a  mountain  fortress  and  town  in  Sicily, 
near  the  lower  coast,  east  of  Selinus,  and  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Crimisus.  It  was  also  cslled  Triocala 
and  Triocla.  This  place  came  into  notice  during  the 
Servile  war  in  Sicily,  as  being  the  residence  of  the 
slave-king  Tryphon.  Facchus  placea  its  site  ncsr  the 
modem  Calata  Bcllota,  but  Reichard  by  Colalrasi 
CasttUo.  (Steph.  Byz,  s.  v.  —Ptol.  —Si/.  Jtal.,  14, 
171.) 

Tricassrs,  a  people  of  Gaul,  northeast  of  the  Se- 
mnes,  and  through  whose  territories  flows  the  Sequana, 
or  Seine,  in  the  earlier  part  of  its  course.  Their  chief 
citv  was  Augusta  Bona,  now  Troyes.  (Ptol. — Amm. 
Mare  ,  15.  11—  Id  ,  16,  2  ) 

Tbicca.  a  city  of  Thcssaly,  southeast  of  Gomphi, 
and  near  the  junction  of  the  Pciteua  and  Letheua.  It 
is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  lime  of  Homer,  and  placed 
by  him  under  the  dominion  of  the  sons  of  -tsculapius. 
(/I..  1,  729  ;  4,  202  )  Strabo  informs  us  that  Tricca 
possessed  a  temple  of  ^Esculspius,  which  was  held  in 
great  veneration.  (Strabo,  437.)  Tho  modern  Trie- 
ala  appears  to  correspond  to  the  site  of  '.be  ancient 
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city.  From  the  Byzantine  historians  we  aee  that  roe 
name  had  already  been  corrupted  in  their  time  to  the 
present  form  of  Tricala.  (Procop  ,  Mdij.,  4,  3.  — 
Hxerocl  ,  p.  643.  —  Cramer's  Am.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p. 
357,  seqq.) 

Tmcoaii,  a  Gallic  tribe  in  Gallia  Nsrbonensis,  ir 
the  territory  of  Massilia  and  Aqu»  Sextie.  (Lity 
21,  31.— Plm.,  3,  4  —  Amm.  Marc,  15,  10,  seqq.) 

TaiDENTOM,  now  Trent  (or,  as  the  Italians  write 
the  name,  Trento),  a  city  of  Khretia,  on  tho  river  A  the- 
sis or  Adige,  aud  a  short  distance  from  the  northern 
confines  of  Veuetia.  It  was  built  by  the  Cenoinani, 
who  were  dispossessed  by  the  Romans.  (Justin,  20, 
5  —  Ittn.  Ant.  — Paul  Warnefr.,  de  Gest.  Long  ,  6, 
36,  dec.)  Some  aulhurs  affirm  that  the  name  Tri 
dentum  is  derived  from  Neptune's  sceptre  or  trident, 
to  which  god  they  say  the  city  waa  once  consecrated  , 
this  opinion  took  its  rise  from  an  ancient  marble  being 
found  there,  on  which  was  Neptune  holding  a  trident. 
Others  derive  the  name  from  three  rivers  that  fall  into 
the  Adige  .near  the  city  ;  while  others,  again,  ascribo 
the  name  to  the  circumstance  of  there  being  three 
high  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  which  appear  like 
three  teeth  (Ires  dcnUs).  All  these  etymologies  are 
false  ;  the  name  is  most  probably  one  of  Celtic  origin. 
— Trent  is  famous  in  modern  history  for  the  council  ol 
ecclesiastics  which  sat  there  for  the  purpose  of  regu- 
lating the  affairs  of  the  church.  It  was  assembled  by 
Psul  III.  in  1545,  and  continued  by  twenty-five  sea 
sions  till  the  year  1563,  under  Julius' III.  and  Pius  IV. 
It  had  been  removed  in  1647  to  Bologna,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  false  rumour  of  a  peslilcnre  in  Trrnr  H»t 
was  reassembled  at  the  latter  city  in  1551. 

Trigabcm.i,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Veue- 
tia, where  the  Padusa,  or  southern  arm  of  the  Po,  jcp 
arates  itself  from  the  main  stream     Its  »ite  is  .-.ear 
that  of  the  modern  Fcrrara.    (Polyb.,  2,  16.) 

TkinacrJa,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Sicily,  from 
its  three  promontories  (rptlc  dupai). 

Trinobantcs,  a  people  of  Britain,  in  modern  Essex 
and  Middlesex.  (Toe  ,  Ann.,  14,  31.— Cos.,  B.  G., 
5,  10.) 

Triopas  or  Triops,  a  son  of  Neptune  by  Canace 
the  daughter  of  ^Eolus.  He  was  father  of  Erisich- 
thou,  who  is  called  on  that  account  Triopeius,  and  hia 
daughter  Triopeis.  (Orid,  Met.,  8,  Ibl—Apollod., 
1,  7,  4. — Heyne,  not.  cnt  ad  Apollod.,  I.  c) 

Triopium,  a  city  of  Carta,  founded  by  Triopas.  son 
of  Erisichlhon,  and  situate  near  the  promontory  of  Tri- 
opium, at  the  extremity  of  Doris.  On  the  promontory, 
which  took  its  name  from  the  city,  was  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  known  under  the  name  of  tho  Trioptean  tem- 
ple. The  Dorians  here  celebrated  games  in  honour 
of  Apollo  ;  here  also  was  held  a  general  assembly  of 
the  Dorians  in  Asia,  upon  the  model  of  that  of  Ther- 
mopylae.   (Vid.  Doris  ) 

Tripiiylia,  the  southern  portion  of  Elis.  It  too* 
its  name,  according  to  Strabo,  from  the  onion  of  thret 
different  tribes  (rptlc  fvXa't),  the  Epei,  or  original  in- 
habitants, the  Minya>,  who  migrated  thither,  and  the 
Elei.  (Strabo,  337).  Somo  authors,  however,  de- 
duce the  appellation  from  Triphylus,  an  Arcadian 
prince.    (Pofyb  .  4,  77.  8  ) 

Tripolis,  f.  now  Tarabolus,  a  city  of  Syria,  on  the 
scacoast  below  Aradus.  Tho  Greek  name  of  this 
place,  Tripolis,  denoting  three  cities  (rpiic  iroXttc),  ia 
explained  by  Scylax  (p  42. — Compare  Diod.  Sic  ,  16, 
41.— Plin  .  5,  W.— Strabo,  754).  He  slatea  that  the 
citiea  of  Tyrui,  Sidon,  and  Aradus  sent  each  a  col- 
ony to  thia  place,  who  at  first  inhabited  three  separata 
cities,  but  in  process  of  time  became  united  into  one. 
Diodorus  Siculus.  however,  giTes  a  somewhat  different 
account.  According  lo  him,  '.he  three  cities  above 
mentioned,  which  were  the  parent  slates  of  all  the 
other  Phosnician  cities,  wishing  to  establish  some 
place  of  general  assembly,  sent  each  a  colony  hither. 


and  founded  this  city  (16,  41).  It  had  •  good  har- 
bour and  extensive  commerce.  (/.  Phoc&s,  c  4  — 
Wcsscltng,  Jttn  ,  p  149  )— The  town  tkta  taken  and 
destroyed  in  1289  by  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  but  was  af- 
terward rebuilt,  though  at  tome  distance  from  the 
ancient  site  {Abulfeda,  Tab  Syr ,  p  101  )  At  the 
present  day  the  sand  has  so  accumulated  that  the  city 
is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  small  triangular  plain, 
half  a  league  in  breadth,  at  the  point  of  which  is  the 
vilUge  where  the  vessels  land  their  goods.  The  com- 
mercc  of  the  place  consists  almost  entirely  of  coarse 
siik*  — II.  A  region  of  Africa,  on  the  coaat  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, between  the  two  Syrtcs.  It  received  this 
name  from  its  containing  three  principal  cities  ;  Lep- 
tis  Magna,  CEa,  and  Sabrata.  The  second  of  these 
is  the  modern  city  of  Tnpvli — III.  A  city  of  Pontus, 
on  the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tripolis.  and 
nonhead  of  Census,  now  Tnboli  (Mannert,  Geogr., 
vol  6.  pt  2,  p  384.)— IV.  A  city  of  Lydia.  on  the 
western  batik  of  the  Meander,  northwest  of  Hicra po- 
lls, and  near  the  confluence  of  the  Maeander  and  Clu- 
drus.  Ptolemy  and  Stephanus  ascribe  U  to  Caria, 
Pliny  and  Hieroclea  to  Lydia.  Manncrt  considers  it 
to  have  been  a  Phrygian  city.  {Geogr.,  vol  6,  pt.  3, 
p.  P37.) 

Triptoi.kmcs,  son  of  Celeus,  king  of  Eleusis,  and 
the  same  with  Demophoon.  (  Vid  Ceres,  page  330, 
col  1  )  The  vanity  of  the  people  of  Attica  made  them 
pretend  that  corn  was  first  known  and  agriculture 
fir**  practised  in  their  country.  Ceres,  according  to 
the  »  Unsfht  Tnptolemus  u^nculiure,  and  rendered 
htm  serviceable  to  mankind  by  instructing  him  how 
to  sow  corn  and  make  bread.  .She  also,  it  was  fabled, 
gave  him  her  chariot,  which  was  drawn  by  two  drag- 
ons, and  in  this  celestial  vehicle  he  travelled  over  the 
whole  earth,  and  distributed  corn  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  world.  At  his  return  to  Eleusis,  Triptoleinus 
restored  Ceres  her  chariot,  and  ia  said  to  have  estab- 
lished festivals  and  mysteries  in  honour  of  that  deity. 
He  reigned  for  some  time,  and  after  death  received 
divine  honours. — There  seems  to  be  an  allusion  in  the 
name  Triptolemus  (derived  probably  from  roe  if  and 
n-oXtu)  to  an  improvement  introduced  in  early  agri- 
culture by  treble  ploughing.  (Hygin.,  Jab ,  147  — 
Pausan.'i.  14;  8.4  —  Juttin.  2.  6—Apol/od,  I,  5 
-Calltm ..  H  m  Cer.,  22  — Ocii,  Met.,  5.  64fi  ) 

Triqi'ktra,  a  name  given  to  Sicily  by  the  Latins, 
from  its  triangular  form. 

Trismegistus,  a  celebrated  Egyptian  priest  and 
philosopher,  of  whom  some  mention  has  been  already 
made  in  a  previous  article.  (  Vid.  Mercurius  Trisme- 
gistus.) It  remains  but  to  give  here  a  brief  sketch 
of  his  works,  or,  rather,  of  the  productiona  that  have 
come  down  to  us  in  his  name. — 1.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  these  i*  entitled  "  I'oemander,"  IXoifiuvipric 
(from  noifti}i\  "pastor"),  and  treating  "of  the  nature 
of  all  things,  and  of  the  creation  of  the  world."  It  is 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  This  work  is  also  some- 
times cited  under  the  following  title,  "  Of  the  Divine 
Power  and  Wisdom."— 2  A  second  work  is  entitled 
'AokX^ioc,  "  AZseulapius."  It  is  a  dialogue  betwecr. 
Hermes  (Mercurius)  Trismegistus  and  his  disciple, 
and  treats  of  God,  man,  and  the  universe.  It  bears 
also  the  name  of  Aoyor  t(\cioc,  but  it  exists  only  in 
the  shape  of  a  Latin  translation,  which  aome  critics 
•scribe  to  Apuleius— 3.  The  third  work  has  the  fol- 
lowing title:  'ItirpopaOiJiiaTLKi  ?  irrpi  naraKMocuc. 
vooqvvtuv  WftoyvuoriKu  Ik  r?f  uafrnuartK^e  tTTiarif 
ui}(,  irpor  ' Kfifiuva  klyiirrtov,  "  Iatromathematica,  or 
the  Art  of  presaging  the  Issue  of  Maladies  by  means 
of  Matkemattei  (i.  e.,  by  the  planets  or  astrology),  a 
work  addressed  to  Amman  the  Egyptian  "  As  Julius 
Firmicus,  a  great  admirer  of  Egyptian  astrology,  and 
who  *i>eaks  of  Hermes,  makes  no  mention  of  this 
work,  the  probability  is  that  it  did  not  exist  in  the 
tew  340  B.C..  the  penod  when  Firmiius  wrote.— 4. 
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A  treatise  ''  De  Rerolutwiftinu  yativitatum,'"  *\t 
exists  merely  in  a  Latin  translation     It  is  in  two 
books,  and  treats  of  the  mode  of  drawing  horoscopes. 
Some  phrases  in  this  work  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  it  ia  translated  rather  from  the  Arabic  than  the 
Greek. — 5.  The  Aphorisms  of  Hermes  or  Mercunua, 
also  in  a  I.Atin  version.    The  work  consists  of  astro- 
logical sentences  or  propositions,  translated  from  the 
Arabian  about  the  time  of  Manfred,  king  of  Sicily. 
It  is  sometimes  cited  under  the  tide  of  Cenhloomurm. 
—6.  Kvpavittc,  "  Cyranidcs,"  a  work,  the  title  of 
which  has  given  rise  to  much  speculation.    Some  au- 
thors derive  the  term  from  the  Arabic,  and  make  it 
equivalent  to  the  Frencti  expresaion  rut  Lang  ct,  while 
others  pretend  that  it  is  Greek,  and  that  it  ts  used  in 
astrology  to  denote  the  power  of  tho  stars  (from  *»- 
pioe).    Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Cyranidcs  of  Trwme- 
gistus  treat  of  the  magic  powers  and  medical  virtues 
of  precious  stories,  of  plants,  and  of  animals.  The 
Greek  text  of  this  work  exists  in  manuscript  in  toot 
of  the  European  libraries,  but  il  is  only  known,  thur 
far.  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  a  Latin  trsos 
tation. —  Besides  these  astrological  works,  iLere  are 
others  connected  with  chemistry,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  alchemy,  of  which  the  following  are  the  ti- 
tles :   1.  A  chemical  treatise  on  the  secret  of  pro- 
ducing the  philosopher's  stone.    This  work  is  cited 
among  adepts  under  the  pompous  appellation  of  "  ihe 
Seven  Seals  of  Hermes  Trismegistus." — "i .  "  T&t  Em- 
erald  Tablet  "    Under  this  title  the  receipt  of  Hermes 
for  making  gold  is  known.    According  to  the  adepts, 
Sara,  the  wife  of  Abraham,  found  this  emerald  tablet 
tit  the  tomb  of  Hermes,  on  Mount  Hebroo.— Tbe  two 
works  of  which  we  have  just  spoken  eiist  only  in 
Lstin.    A  third,  entitled  +voiaai  flajai,  "  Chemical 
Tinctures,"  exists,  it  is  said,  in  manuscript  in  some 
libraries.  —  We  have  also  a  treatise  of  Hermes  on 
"  Prceiouf  Stones."  —  S  lobar  us  has  also  presented 
fragments  of  the  five  following  works  of  TnsmegisJ 
tus:  1.  llpbc  vlov,  or  Ityof  Tur,  or  II^oc  'Aotty- 
mov,  "  To  his  ton"  or  "  T0  Tat,"  or  "  To  JEstuU- 
pins  " — 2.  n/>oc  'Aftftoiv  rttpi  lift  6/j)c  Ohcoi-o/um;, 
"  On  the  Economy  of  the  Untterse.  a  work  addressed 
to  Amman       3.  Kupa  noauov,  ••  Tic  Virgin  of  the 
World."    Isis  is  thus  named    Tbe  work  is  %  dialogue 
between  Isis  and  her  son  Horns,  on  the  Origin  of  the 
World. — 4.  'A^pod/rij,  **  Kenn*,"  a  work  CX»  Genera- 
tion — 5.  Ueot  KifjapfitvQr,  a  hexameter  poem  "  on 
Destiny." — The  latest  edition  of  ihe  I'oemtndtr  isi'aat 
of  1630,  Col.Agripp.,  6  vi.Js.fol — TU*  Aesculapius  it 
found  united  to  most  editions  of  the  Poemander. — 
The  Iatromathematica  are  found  in  the  astronomical 
collection  of  Camerarius,  and  were  also  published  sep- 
arately by  Hocschel.  Argent.,  1597,  8vo. — The  trea- 
tise de  Rerolutiombus  Natttitatum    was  edited  by 
Wolf,  Basil.  Ibrt9,  fol — The  Aphorisms  were  printed 
at  Venice.  1493,  fol  ,  with  the  Tetrabiblon  of  Ptole- 
my, and  at  Ulm,  in  1651  and  1674,  in  12roo  — Tbe 
Cyranidcs  were  edited  by  Rivinus  (Bachmsim),  Lips  , 
1638.  8vo,  and  Franco/.,  1681,  12mo.  —  The  Chem- 


ical Treatise  was  printed  at  Leipaic,  1610.  in  8vo. 
It  is  found,  alao,  in  the  4tb  volume  of  the  7"kszrnsji 
CArmrcww,  Argent.,  1613.  8vo  (SchoV,  Hut.  Lit. 
Gr .  vol.  5,  p.  118  ) 

TaiTiHA,  a  city  of  Achata,  south  we*:  c(  .£gicua 
and  near  the  confines  of  Elis.  It  was  said  to  bare 
been  founded  by  Callidaa,  who  came  from  Cum*  in 
Italy,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  by  Menalppot, 
son  of  Mars  and  Tritca.  It  wis  made  dependant  on 
Patra  by  order  of  Augustus.  Its  remains  are  gener- 
ally supposed  to  correspond  with  those  observed  by 
modern  travellers  at  Goumenitza  These  rams,  wbtci 
are  very  extensive,  are  sometimes  called  St.  A*drta, 
from  a  church  dedicated  to  that  apostle  in  tbe  nruue- 
diste  vicinity.  (Cell,  Jtin.  of  the  More*,  p.  135  — 
Cramers  Anc  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  75.) 
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ov«  titles  ot  fc.e  fourth,  treat  of  things ;  ana  the  re- 
maining titles  of  the  fourth  book  treat  of  action*.  Be- 
sides these  throe  compilations,  the  Code,  th?  Insti- 
tutes, and  the  Digest,  Justinian,  after  the  publication 
of  the  second  edition  of  his  Code,  continued  to  issue 
new  laws  or  constitutions,  chiefly  in  Greek,  upon  par- 
ticular occasions,  which  were  collected  and  published 
*    together,  after  his  death,  under  the  name  of  Neapoi 
Ataru£r<f,  or  Nov»,  or  Consiitutiones  Novellas,  or  Au- 
thontic*.    The  Novelise  are  divided  into  nine  Colla- 
nones  and  168  Constitutiones,  or,  as  they  are  now  of- 
ten celled,  Novela.    The  Novella),  together  with  the 
thirteen  Edicts  of  Justinian*,  made  up  the  fourth  psrt 
of  his  legislation.    There  are  four  Latin  translations 
of  the  Novella,  two  of  which  were  made  soon  after 
Justinian's  death ;  the  third  is  by  Halvander,  printed 
at  Ntiruberg  in  1531  ;  and  the  fourth  was  printed  at 
Basle,  by  Hervagipa,  in  1561.    Tnis  last  translation  ia 
that  which  ia  printed  in  the  editions  of  the  Corpus  Ju- 
ris opposite  to  the  Greek  text,  and  is  very  valuable, 
notwithstanding  it  has  been  stigmatized  by  some  with 
the  name  "barbarous;"  it  is  sometimes  called  Au- 
thentica  Interprelatio,  or  Vulgata.  The  version  of  Hal- 
vander is  also  printed  in  some  editions  of  the  Corpus 
Juris.    The  Novell*)  made  many  changes  in  the  law 
as  established  by  Justinian's  prior  compilations,  and 
are  an  evidence  that  the  emperor  was  seized  with  a 
passion  for  legislating ;  a  circumstance  which  enables 
us  to  form  a  more  correct  judgment  of  his  real  merits, 
and  lowers  his  character  as  a  philosophic  jurist.  Among 
the  numerous  editions  of  tho  Corpus  Juris  CivtUs,  the 
best  is  that  of  Gotbofredus,  Col.  Munat .  1756.  2  vols, 
folio.    Pothier's  edition  of  the  Digest,  reprinted  at 
Vans,  in  5  vols.  4lo,  1818-1820,  ia  a  useful  edition  : 
there  is  a  very  cheap  edition  of  the  Corpus  Juris  re- 
cently published  in  Germsny  by  Beck,  3  vols.  sui«.'.I 
folio.  Leipsig,  1829.    (Eieyel.  Vs.  Knowl.,  vol.  13, 
163-5.  —  Ludewig,  Vit.  Justin.  Mag.  et  Theod.,  nec 
non  Trebm.,  Halle,  1731. — Zimmern,  Geschichte  des 
Rim.  Pmatrtehts  bis  Justinian,  Heidelb.,  1826.— 
Hugo,  Lehrbuch  der  Gesch  des  Rom.  Reehts,  Berlin, 
1832  —  History  of  the  Roman  or  Civil  Law,  by  Fer- 
riere,  traosl.  by  J.  Beaver,  London,  1724.  —  Hotnrne- 
lii.  Palingenesis — Brinkmaunus,  Inslitutiones  Juris 
Rom&ni,  Schleswig,  1823.  —  System  des  Pandektcn- 
Rcchts,  by  Thibsut,  7th  ed  ,  Jena,  1828.— Das  Corpus 
Juns  tn's  Deutsche  ubtrsetzt  von  einem  vereine  Reehts- 
gelthrter  und  herausgegeben  von  Otto,  Schilling,  und 
Sintenis,  Leipzig,  I8'i\.  —  Les  einquantes  litres  du 
Digeste,  Ctctraduits  en  Francois  par  feu  Henri  Hes- 
lot,  Paris,  1805. — Pandectes  de  Juslinten  mises  duns 
un  nouvel  ordre,  dec,  par  J.  R.  Potbier,  traduites  par 
Breard  Neuville,  revues  et  corrigies  par  M.  Morcau  do 
Montalin,  Avocat,  Paris,  1810.) 

Tricala,  a  mountain  fortress  and  town  in  Sicily, 
near  the  lower  coast,  east  of  Selinus,  and  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Crimisus.  It  was  also  cslled  Triocala 
and  Triocla.  This  place  came  into  notice  during  the 
Servile  war  in  Sicily,  as  being  the  residence  of  the 
slave-king  Tryphon.  Facchus  placea  its  site  ncsr  the 
modem  Calata  Bcllota,  but  Reichard  by  Colalrasi 
CasttUo.  (Steph.  Byz,  s.  v.  —Ptol.  —Si/.  Jtal.,  14, 
171.) 

Tricassrs,  a  people  of  Gaul,  northeast  of  the  Se- 
mnes,  and  through  whose  territories  flows  the  Sequana, 
or  Seine,  in  the  earlier  part  of  its  course.  Their  chief 
citv  was  Augusta  Bona,  now  Troyes.  (Ptol. — Amm. 
Mare  ,  15.  11—  Id  ,  16,  2  ) 

Tbicca.  a  city  of  Thcssaly,  southeast  of  Gomphi, 
and  near  the  junction  of  the  Pciteua  and  Letheua.  It 
is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  lime  of  Homer,  and  placed 
by  him  under  the  dominion  of  the  sons  of  -tsculapius. 
(/I..  1,  729  ;  4,  202  )  Strabo  informs  us  that  Tricca 
possessed  a  temple  of  ^Esculspius,  which  was  held  in 
great  veneration.  (Strabo,  437.)  Tho  modern  Trie- 
ala  appears  to  correspond  to  the  site  of  '.be  ancient 
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city.  From  the  Byzantine  historians  we  aee  that  roe 
name  had  already  been  corrupted  in  their  time  to  the 
present  form  of  Tricala.  (Procop  ,  Mdij.,  4,  3.  — 
Hxerocl  ,  p.  643.  —  Cramer's  Am.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p. 
357,  seqq.) 

Tmcoaii,  a  Gallic  tribe  in  Gallia  Nsrbonensis,  ir 
the  territory  of  Massilia  and  Aqu»  Sextie.  (Lity 
21,  31.— Plm.,  3,  4  —  Amm.  Marc,  15,  10,  seqq.) 

TaiDENTOM,  now  Trent  (or,  as  the  Italians  write 
the  name,  Trento),  a  city  of  Khretia,  on  tho  river  A  the- 
sis or  Adige,  aud  a  short  distance  from  the  northern 
confines  of  Veuetia.  It  was  built  by  the  Cenoinani, 
who  were  dispossessed  by  the  Romans.  (Justin,  20, 
5  —  Ittn.  Ant.  — Paul  Warnefr.,  de  Gest.  Long  ,  6, 
36,  dec.)  Some  aulhurs  affirm  that  the  name  Tri 
dentum  is  derived  from  Neptune's  sceptre  or  trident, 
to  which  god  they  say  the  city  waa  once  consecrated  , 
this  opinion  took  its  rise  from  an  ancient  marble  being 
found  there,  on  which  was  Neptune  holding  a  trident. 
Others  derive  the  name  from  three  rivers  that  fall  into 
the  Adige  .near  the  city  ;  while  others,  again,  ascribo 
the  name  to  the  circumstance  of  there  being  three 
high  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  which  appear  like 
three  teeth  (Ires  dcnUs).  All  these  etymologies  are 
false  ;  the  name  is  most  probably  one  of  Celtic  origin. 
— Trent  is  famous  in  modern  history  for  the  council  ol 
ecclesiastics  which  sat  there  for  the  purpose  of  regu- 
lating the  affairs  of  the  church.  It  was  assembled  by 
Psul  III.  in  1545,  and  continued  by  twenty-five  sea 
sions  till  the  year  1563,  under  Julius' III.  and  Pius  IV. 
It  had  been  removed  in  1647  to  Bologna,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  false  rumour  of  a  peslilcnre  in  Trrnr  H»t 
was  reassembled  at  the  latter  city  in  1551. 

Trigabcm.i,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Veue- 
tia, where  the  Padusa,  or  southern  arm  of  the  Po,  jcp 
arates  itself  from  the  main  stream     Its  »ite  is  .-.ear 
that  of  the  modern  Fcrrara.    (Polyb.,  2,  16.) 

TkinacrJa,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Sicily,  from 
its  three  promontories  (rptlc  dupai). 

Trinobantcs,  a  people  of  Britain,  in  modern  Essex 
and  Middlesex.  (Toe  ,  Ann.,  14,  31.— Cos.,  B.  G., 
5,  10.) 

Triopas  or  Triops,  a  son  of  Neptune  by  Canace 
the  daughter  of  ^Eolus.  He  was  father  of  Erisich- 
thou,  who  is  called  on  that  account  Triopeius,  and  hia 
daughter  Triopeis.  (Orid,  Met.,  8,  Ibl—Apollod., 
1,  7,  4. — Heyne,  not.  cnt  ad  Apollod.,  I.  c) 

Triopium,  a  city  of  Carta,  founded  by  Triopas.  son 
of  Erisichlhon,  and  situate  near  the  promontory  of  Tri- 
opium, at  the  extremity  of  Doris.  On  the  promontory, 
which  took  its  name  from  the  city,  was  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  known  under  the  name  of  tho  Trioptean  tem- 
ple. The  Dorians  here  celebrated  games  in  honour 
of  Apollo  ;  here  also  was  held  a  general  assembly  of 
the  Dorians  in  Asia,  upon  the  model  of  that  of  Ther- 
mopylae.   (Vid.  Doris  ) 

Tripiiylia,  the  southern  portion  of  Elis.  It  too* 
its  name,  according  to  Strabo,  from  the  onion  of  thret 
different  tribes  (rptlc  fvXa't),  the  Epei,  or  original  in- 
habitants, the  Minya>,  who  migrated  thither,  and  the 
Elei.  (Strabo,  337).  Somo  authors,  however,  de- 
duce the  appellation  from  Triphylus,  an  Arcadian 
prince.    (Pofyb  .  4,  77.  8  ) 

Tripolis,  f.  now  Tarabolus,  a  city  of  Syria,  on  the 
scacoast  below  Aradus.  Tho  Greek  name  of  this 
place,  Tripolis,  denoting  three  cities  (rpiic  iroXttc),  ia 
explained  by  Scylax  (p  42. — Compare  Diod.  Sic  ,  16, 
41.— Plin  .  5,  W.— Strabo,  754).  He  slatea  that  the 
citiea  of  Tyrui,  Sidon,  and  Aradus  sent  each  a  col- 
ony to  thia  place,  who  at  first  inhabited  three  separata 
cities,  but  in  process  of  time  became  united  into  one. 
Diodorus  Siculus.  however,  giTes  a  somewhat  different 
account.  According  lo  him,  '.he  three  cities  above 
mentioned,  which  were  the  parent  slates  of  all  the 
other  Phosnician  cities,  wishing  to  establish  some 
place  of  general  assembly,  sent  each  a  colony  hither. 
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TiooLODf  tm.  an  appellation  denoting  a  people  who 
dwelt  in  cavea  (Tftuy'/.rj,  a  cate,  and  6vvu,  to  enter). 
The  aocienu  found  Troglodyte*  m  vanoua  parts  of 
the  world,  but  the  name  remained  peculiarly  appropri- 
ated to  the  inhabitants  of  the  weMcrn  coa»t  of  the  Si- 
nus Arabicus  in  Ethiopia  ;  and  from  them  the  entire 
oaal  look,  with  the  Greeks,  the  name  of  Troglodytice 
{TpuyXv^vnuri).  It  commenced  to  the  south  of  Ber- 
enice, and  reached  to  the  aouthernmoai  extremity  of 
the  gulf.    (I'ltn..  6,  29.— M.,  2.  70  —  Id  .,  6,  19  ) 

Taoocs  Pom  pui  s,  a  l<alin  historian,  who  flounced 
m  the  tune  of  Augustus.  He  was  descended  from  a 
Gallic  family,  to  winch  Pompey  the  Great  had  extend- 
ed the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  and  from  htm,  in 
all  probability,  the  name  Pompeius  waa  derived,  the 
family  name  having  been  Trogus.  The  father  of  the 
historian  was  secretary  to  Julius  Cvsar.  (Justin,  43, 
5,  11.)  Trogus  Pompeius  wrote  an  historical  work 
in  forty-four  books,  compiled  from  some  of  the  best 
of  the  ancient  historical  writers.  An  abridgment  of 
this  work  was  made  by  Justin,  and  has  come  down  to 
as  ;  Lot  the  original  work  itself  ia  lost.  (Conault  re- 
marks under  the  article  Justinus  I.) 

Tboia,  I.  a  celebrated  city,  the  capital  of  Troa*,  which 
appears  from  Homer  to  have  stood  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  sources  of  the  Scarnander,  on  a  rising 
ground  between  that  river  and  the  Simois.  The  Tro- 
jans or  Teucn  appear  to  have  been  of  Thracian  origin, 
and  their  first  monarch  is  said  to  have  been  Teucer. 
In  the  reign  of  this  king  Troy  was  not  as  yet  built. 
Dardanus,  probably  a  Pelasgic  chief,  came  from  the 
island  of  Sainothrace  to  the  Teucnan  territory,  re- 
ceived from  Teucer  his  daughter  Balicia  in  marriage, 
together  with  the  cession  of  part  of  his  kingdom, 
founded  the  city  of  Dardanus,  and  called  the  adjacent 
region  Dacdania  Dardanus  had  two  sons,  Ilus  and 
Erichthonius.  Ilus  died  without  issue,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Erichthonius,  who  married  Asyoche,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Simois,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of 
Tros.  This  last,  on  succeeding  to  the  throne,  called 
Ujb  country  Troaa  or  Troja.  and  had  threo  sons,  Ilus, 
Assaracus,  and  Ganymedea.  Ilus,  having  come  off 
victorious  in  certain  games  at  the  court  of  a  neigh- 
oounng  monarch  of  Phrygia,  received  from  the  latter, 
among  other  rewards,  a  dappled  heifer,  and  permission 
to  found  a  city  wherever  the  heifer  should  lie  down. 
The  animal,  having  corne  to  a  place  called  the  "  hill 
of  Ate"  ('Arqr  /oOor).  lay  down  thereon,  and  here, 
accordingly,  Ilus  founded  his  city,  which  he  called 
Ilium,  and  which  afterward  obtained  also  the  name  of 
Troy.  (Apollod,  3,  12,  1,  teqq)  This  place,  the 
citadel  of  which  was  called  Pergamus,  became  now 
the  capital  of  all  Troaa,  and,  during  the  reign  of  I<a- 
omcdun,  the  successor  of  Ilus,  was  surrounded  with 
walls,  which  the  poets  fabled  were  the  work  of  Apollo 
and  Neptune.  (Vtd  Laomcdon  )  During  the  reign 
of  this  laKt-mentioned  monarch,  Troy  was  taken  by 
Hercules,  assisted  by  Telamon,  son  of  /Eacus,  but 
was  restored  by  the  victor  to  Priam,  the  son  of  its 
conquered  king.  (Vid.  Laomedon,  and  Pnamus.) 
Priam  reigned  here  in  peace  and  prosperity  for  many 
years,  having  a  number  of  adjacent  tribes  under  his 
away,  until  his  son  Paris,  attracted  to  Laconia  by  the 
fame  of  Helen's  beauty,  abused  the  hospitality  of  Men- 
riaua  by  carrying  off  hia  queen  in  hia  absence.  All 
the  chiefs  of  Greece,  thereupon  combined  their  forces, 
under  the  command  of  Agamemnon,  to  avenge  this 
outrage,  aailed  with  a  great  armament  to  Troy,  and, 
after  a  siege  of  ten  yeara,  look  and  razed  it  to  the 
ground  (B.C.  1 1S4). 

1.  Legend  of  the  Trajan  War. 

Jupiter,  seeing  the  earth  overstocked  with  inhabi- 
tants, consulted  with  Themis  how  to  remedy  the  evil. 
The  bent  course  seemed  to  be  a  war  between  Hellas 
and  Troy ;  and  Discord  thereupon,  by  his  direction, 
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came  to  the  banquet  of  the  gods  at  the  anptiaia  of 
Peleua  and  Thetis,  and  flong  down  t  golden  ipple,  in- 
scribed "  The  Apple  for  the  Fitr  One"  (If  taXjrt 
Hi?j>v).    Juno.  Mioerva,  and  Venus,  claim<ng  it,  Ja. 
piter  directed  Mercury  to  conduct  then  to  Miuat  Ida, 
for  the  question  to  be  determined  by  Pans,  the  sod  of 
Priam.    The  prize  was  awarded  to  Venus,  who  hai 
promised  the  judge  the  beautiful  Helen  in  Btsmagt, 
Venue  then  directed  hiro  to  build  a  ship,  sod  dewnt1 
her  son  iEncas  to  be  the  companion  of  bis  sdumurt 
The  soothsaying  Helenus  and  Cassandra  imkmitos1 
in  vain  the  woes  that  were  to  follow ;  the  t«s*1  pit 
to  aea,  and  Paria  arrived  at  Lacedamoo,  where  be 
shared  the  hospitality  of  Mcnebus,  the  botbsnd  of 
Helen.    The  Trojan,  at  the  banquet,  bestowed  gifts  os 
hia  fair  hostess,  snd  shortly  after  Mentis ui  sailed  to 
Crete,  directing  his  wife  to  entertsin  the  guests  whtie 
they  stayed.    But  Vcnua  caused  Helen  tod  Pin» 
become  mutually  enamoured ;  and  the  guilty  (aif.  £B- 
ing  the  ship  with  the  property  of  Menelsiw,  embtrk  tad 
depart,  accompanied  by  the  son  of  A  rebuts  Mtnt- 
laiis,  returning  to  his  home,  consulted  with  ha  ho^M 
Agamemnon  about  an  expedition  against  Troy.  Ht 
then  repaired  to  Nestor  at  Pylos,  end,  going  tkrougt 
Hellas,  they  assembled  chiefs  for  the  war  Tit  gen- 
eral place  of  rendezvous  was  Anlis  in  Rrotn  From 
this  port  the  combined  Grecian  fleet  proceeded  I 
Troy ;  but.  reaching  Teoihrania,  in  Mytia,  on  the  tots, 
of  Asia,  and  taking  it  for  the  Trojan  icrnton,  they 
landed  and  ravaged  the  country.   Telephw,  uw  mon- 
arch of  the  land,  came  to  oppose  them,  and  titled 
Thersander,  the  son  of  Polytnces,  but  was  himself 
severely  wounded  by  Achilles    As  they  were  suing 
thence,  their  fleet  was  dispersed  by  t  storm  Teh- 
phus,  after  this,  having,  by  direction  of  anoncle.foia* 
to  Argns  in  search  of  a  cure  for  his  wound.  « be»W 
bv  Achilles,  and  undertakes  to  conduct  the  Creeks  is 
Troy.    The  fleet  again  assembled  it  Aula,  *bert  the 
affair  of  Iphigenia  occurred.    (Kid  Ipbigenta )  Tbo 
wind,  after  the  anger  of  Diana  had  been  appeased, » 
longer  proving  adverse,  the  Beet  msde  sail,  and  reached 
the  iale  of  Tenedos,  where  Pbilocfete*  recen  sd  a 
wound  from  a  water- snake,  snd  the  hoc!!  from  th» 
proving  very  offensive,  they  earned  him  to  tb*  i*b  <* 
Umnoa  and  left  him  there.  (Fid  Philocutes ) 
the  Achwan  host  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Troy,  tbs 
Trojans  came  down  to  oppose  their  biding,  and  Pre- 
tcailaus  fell  by  the  hand  of  Hector;  but  Achilbi, hav- 
ing alain  Cycnus,  the  son  of  Neptone,  put  the  enemy 
to  flight.    An  assault  on  the  city  having  failed.  « 
Greeks  turned  to  ravaging  the  surrounding  country, 
and  took  several  towns.    Then  followed  a  war  ef  ie» 
long  yoara,  the  principal  events  of  «bich  ba«  w« 
given  elsewhere.    (Vtd.  Achilles,  Cbryacs,  Brwis, 
Agamemnon,  Peiithesilca,  Memnon,  &c )  In  it*  last 
year  of  the  war.  Ukase*  took  Helenos  by  stratagem, 
and,  having  learned  from  him  how  Troy  wghti* 
captured,  Diomedc  was  sent  to  I.erano*  to  fetch  ntt- 
loctetes,  who,  being  cured  by  Machaon.  i*M  ran* 
Minerva  then  directed  Epcn*  to  construct  s  l>tig« 
of  wood  ;  and,  the  horse  being  completed,  tie  bn«« 
warriors  conceal  themselves  in  it.  and  the  re*  MtJ" 
to  their  tents  and  sail  away  to  Tenedos.  Toe  l  to- 
jans,  thinking  their  toils  and  dangers  all  over,  bieU 
down  a  part  of-their  walls,  and,  drawing  the  boric  ntfo 
the  city,  indulge  in  festivity.   There  was  »  d«« 
what  to  do  with  the  horse  ;  some  were  for  throw  r; 
from  the  rock,  others  for  burning  it,  others  \«  «*■ 
sccrating  it  to  Minerva.    The  last  opmion  P*"^ 
and  tbo  banqueta  were  spread.   Two  vast •  *'-*^ 
now  appeared,  and  destroyed  Laocoon  and  bis  win- 
dismayed  by  which  prodigy,  jEnees  forthwith  raw" 
to  Mount  Ida.    Smon,  then,  who  had  go.  into  » 
city  by  means 
signal  to  those 

nors  descend  from  the  horse,  and  the  city 


Smon,  then,  who  had  go.  in-  - 
of  a  forged  tale,  rawed  torches  »  • 
b  at  Tenedos.   Tbcy  return,  w  "« 
(  tk.  i,aM  and  the  city  »  tiitr 
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Such  is  the  narrative  of  the  Trojan  war  as  it  appeared 
in  the  Ikad  of  Homer,  in  the  Little  Iliad,  and  in  the 
Dtstructwn  of  Troy,  by  the  bard  Arctinua.  It  was 
a  subject,  however,  of  all  others  open  to  variation  and 
addition,  as  may  be  seen,  in  particular,  from  the  ^£neid 
of  Virgil,  and  also  in  the  other  form  of  the  story,  which 
made  .Eneas  and  Antenor  to  have  betrayed  Troy  to 
the  Greeks.    (Keightlcy's  Mythology,  p.  485,  seqq.) 

- 

2.  How  far  the  story  of  the  Trojan  War  is  credible. 

The  poems  of  Homer  have  made  the  story  of  the 
Trojan  war  familiar  to  most  readers  long  before  they 
are  tempted  to  inquire  into  its  historical  basis.    It  is, 
consequently,  difficult  to  enter  upon  the  present  inqui- 
ry without  some  prepossessions  unfavourable  to  an 
impartial  judgment.    Here,  however,  we  must  not  be 
deterred  from  stating  our  view  of  the  subject,  by  the 
certainty  that  it  will  appear  to  some  paradoxical,  while 
others  will  think  that  it  savours  of  excessive  credulity. 
Tho  reality  of  the  siege  of  Xroy  has  sometimes  been 
questioned,  we  conceive,  without  sufficient  ground, 
and  against  some  strong  evidence.    According  to  the 
rules  of  sound  criticism,  very  cogent  arguments  ought 
to  be  required  to  induce  us  to  reject  as  a  mere  fiction 
a  tradition  so  ancient,  so  universally  received,  so  defi- 
nite, and  so  interwoven  with  the  whole  mass  of  the  na- 
tional recollections  as  that  of  the  Trojan  war.  Even 
if  unfounded,  it  roust  still  have  had  some  adequate  oc- 
casion and  motive ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what 
this  could  have  been,  unless  it  arose  out  of  the  Greek 
in  Asia ;  and  in  this  case,  its  universal  recep- 
in  Greece  itself  is  not  easily  explained.  The 
leaders  of  the  earliest  among  these  colonies,  which 
were  planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Troy,  claimed 
Agamemnon  as  their  ancestor ;  but  if  this  had  sug- 
gested the  story  of  his  victories  in  Asia,  their  scene 
would  probably  have  been  fixed  in  the  very  region  oc- 
cupied by  his  descendants,  not  in  an  adjacent  land. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  course  taken  by  this  first  (jEo- 
lian)  migration  falls  in  naturally  with  a  previous  tradi- 
tion of  a  conquest  achieved  by  Greeks  in  this  part  of 
Asia.    We  therefore  conceive  it  necessary  to  admit  the 
reality  of  the  Trojan  war  as  a  general  fact,  but  beyond 
'.his  wo  scarcely  venture  to  proceed  a  single  step.  Its 
-.hup  and  its  issue,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  con- 
ducted, and  the  parties  engaged  in  it,  are  all  involved 
in  an  obscurity  which  we  cannot  pretend  to  penetrate. 
We  find  it  impossible  to  adopt  the  poetical  story  of 
Helen,  partly  on  account  of  its  inherent  improbability, 
and  partly  because  we  are  convinced  that  Helen  is 
a  merely  mythological  person.    (Vid.  Helena.)  The 
common  account  of  the  origin  of  ike  war  has  indeed 
been  defended,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  manners  of  the  age  ;  just  as  if  a  pop- 
ular tale,  whether  true  or  false,  could  be  at  variance 
with  them.    The  feature  in  the  narrative  which  ap- 
pears in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  setting  the 
character  of  the  persons  out  of  the  question,  is  the  in- 
tercourse implied  in  it  between  Troy  and  Sparta.  As 
to  the  heroine,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  raise  a  strong 
suspicion  of  her  fabulous  nature  to  observe  that  she  is 
classed  by  Herodotus  with  Io,  and  Europe,  and  Me- 
dea, all  of.  them  persons  who,  on  distinct  grounds, 
must  clearly  be  referred  to  the  domain  of  mythology. 
Tbia  suspicion  is  confirmed  by  all  the  particulars  of  her 
legend  ;  by  her  birth ;  by  her  relation  to  the  Divine 
Twins,  whose  worship*  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  ancient  forma  of  religion  in  Peloponnesus,  and 
especially  in  Laconia  ;  and  by  the  divine  honours  paid 
to  her  at  Sparta  and  elsewhere.    (Herod.,  6,  61. — 
Pausan.,  3,  19,  10. — Id.,  2,  22,  fi.— Id.,  2,  32,  7.— 
Plut.%  Vit.  The*.,  c.  20,  seq.)    But  a  still  stronger 
reason  for  doubting  the  reality  of  the  motive  assigned 
by  Homer  for  the  Trojan  war  is,  that  the  same  incident 
recurs  in  another  circle  of  fictions,  and  that,  in  the  ab- 
iu'.tion  of  Helen,  Paris  only  repeats  an  exnloit  also  at- 


tributed to  Theseus.  This  adventure  of  the  Attic 
hero  seems  to  have  been  known  to  Homer ;  for  he  in- 
troduces .Ethra,  the  mother  of  Theseus,  whom  the 
Dioscuri  were  said  to  have  carried  off  from  Attica 
when  they  invaded  it  to  recover  their  sister,  in  Helen's 
company  at  Troy.  Theaeua,  when  he  came  to  bear 
her  away,  is  said  to  have  found  her  dancing  in  the 
temple  of  the  goddess,  whose  image  Iphigenia  was  be- 
lieved to  have  brought  home  subsequently  from  Scylh- 
ia ;  a  feature  of  the  legend  which  perhaps  marks  the 
branch  of  the  Lacedemonian  worship  to  which  she  be- 
longed. According  to  another  tradition,  Helen  was 
carried  off  by  Idas  and  Lynceus,  the  Messenian  pair 
of  heroes  who  answer  to  the  Spartan  twins ;  varia- 
tions which  seem  to  show  that  her  abduction  was  a 
theme  for  poetry  originally  independent  of  the  Trojan 
war,  but  which  might  easily  and  naturally  be  assona- 
ted  with  that  event.  (ThirhoaUs  History  of  Greece 
vol.  1,  p.  151,  seqq) 

3.  Connexion  between  the  Trojan  War  and  the  At- 
gonautic  Expedition. 

If  we  reject  the  traditional  occasion  of  the  Trojan 
war,  we  are  driven  to  conjecture  in  order  to  explain 
the  real  connexion  of  the  events ;  yet  not  so  as  to 
be  wholly  without  traces  to  direct  us.  It  has  been 
elsewhere  observed  (vid.  Argonauts?,  p.  188,  col.  2), 
that  the  Argonautic  expedition  was  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  connected  with  the  first  conflict  between 
Greece  and  Troy.  This  was  according  to  the  legend 
which  numbered  Hercules  among  the  Argonauts,  and 
supposed  him,  on  the  voyage,  to  have  rendered  a  service 
to  the  Trojan  king  Laomedon,  who  afterward  defrauded 
him  of  his  recompense.  The  main  fact,  however,  that 
Troy  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Hercules,  is  recognised 
by  Homer ;  and  thus  we  see  it  already  provoking  the 
enmity,  or  tempting  the  cupidity  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
generation  before  the  celebrated  war;,  and  it  may  ea- 
sily be  conceived,  that  if  its  power  and  opulence  re- 
vived after  this  blow,  it  might  again  excite  the  same 
feelings.  The  expedition  of  Hercules  may  indeed 
suggest  a  doubt  whether  it  waa  not  an  earlier  and  sim- 
pler form  of  the  same  tradition,  which  grew,  at  length, 
into  the  argument  of  the  Iliad  ,  for  there  is  a  striking 
resemblance  between  the  two  wars,  not  only  in  the 
events,  but  in  the  principal  actors.  As  the  promi- 
nent figures  in  the  second  siege  arc  Agamemnon  and 
Achilles,  who  represent  the  royal  house  of  Myccnas 
and  that  of  the  yEacids,  so,  in  tho  first,  the  Argive 
Hercules  is  accompanied  by  the  iEacid  Tclamon ; 
and  even  the  quarrel  and  reconciliation  of  the  allied 
chiefs  are  features  common  to  both  traditions.  Nor 
perhaps  should  it  be  overlooked,  that,  according  to 
a  legend  which  waa  early  celebrated  in  the  epje  poetry 
of  Greeco,  the  Greek  fleet  sailed  twice  from  Aulis  to 
the  coast  of  Asia.  In  the  first  voyage  it  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Ca'icus,  where  the  army  landed,  and 
gained  a  victory  over  Telephus,  king  of  Mysia  ;  but, 
on  leaving  the  Mysian  coast,  the  fleet  was  dispersed 
by  a  storm,  and  compelled  to  reassemble  at  Aulis. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  treating  this  either  as 
a  fictitious  episode,  or  as  a  fact  really  belonging  to  the 
history  of  the  Trojan  war.  It  may  have  been  origi- 
nally a  distinct  legend,  grounded,  like  that  of  Hercu- 
les, on  a  series  of  attacks  made  by  the  Greeks  on  the 
coast  of  Asia,  whether  merely  for  pie  sake  of  plunder, 
or  with  a  view  to  permanent  aettlementa.  (Thirl- 
wall's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  153,  seq.) 

A.  Historical  View,  and  Consequences,  of  the  Trojan 

War. 

As  to  the  expedition  which  ended  in  the  fall  of 
Ilium,  while  the  leading  facts  are  so  uncertain,  it  must 
clearly  be  hopeless  to  form  any  distinct  conception  ol 
its  details.  It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  observe, 
that  no  more  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  en 
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the  Greek  lorcee  in  the  Iliad,  than  on  the  other 
parta  of  the  poem  which  have  a  more  poetical  aspect, 
especially  as  it  appears  to  be  a  compilation  adapted  to 
a  later  state  of  things.  That  the  numbers  of  the  ar- 
mament are,  as  Thucydidcs  observed,  exaggerated  by 
the  poet,  may  easily  be  believed  ;  and  perhaps  we  may 
very  well  dispense  with  the  historian's  supposition, 
that  a  detachment  was  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  Thracian  Chersonese.  "  My  father."  says  the 
son  of  Hercules,  in  tbo  Iliad,  "came  hither  with  no 
snore  than  sis  ships  and  a  few  men  :  yet  he  laid  Ilium 
waste,  and  made  her  streets  desolate."  A  surprising 
contrast,  indeed,  to  the  efforts  and  success  of  Aga- 
memnon, who,  with  his  1200  ships  and  100,000  men, 
beaded  by  the  flower  of  the  Grecian  chivalry,  lay  ten 
years  before  the  town,  often  ready  to  abandon  the  en- 
terprise in  despair,  and  who.  at  last,  was  indebted  foi 
victory  to  an  unexpected  favourable  turn  of  affairs. 
It  has  been  conjectured,  that,  after  the  first  calamity, 
the  city  was  more  strongly  fortified,  and  rose  rapidly 
in  power  during  the  reign  of  Priam ;  but  this  suppo- 
sition can  hardly  r«cui,cile  the  imagination  to  the 
transition  from  the  six  ships  of  Hercules  to  the  vast 
host  of  Agamemnon.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  believing  that,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  motives  of  the  expedition,  the  spirit  of  adventure 
may  have  drawn  warriors  together  from  most  parts  of 
Greece,  among  whom  the  southern  and  northern  Achav 
ans,  under  Pelopid  and  .Eacid  princes,  took  the  lead, 
and  that  it  may  thus  have  deserved  the  character, 
which  is  uniformly  ascribed  to  it,  of  a  national  enter- 
prise. Tho  presence  of  several  distinguished  chiefs, 
each  attended  by  a  small  band,  would  be  sufficient 
both  to  explain  the  celebrity  of  the  achievement  and 
to  account  for  the  event.  If  it  were  not  trespaaaing 
too  far  on  the  domain  of  poetry,  one  might  imagine 
that  the  plan  of  tho  Greeks  was  the  same  which  we 
find  frequently,  adopted  in  later  tunes,  by  invaders 
whose  force  was  comparatively  weak :  that  thoy  for- 
tified themselves  in  a  post,  from  which  they  continued 
o  annoy  and  distress  the  enemy  till  stratagem  or 
ceachcry  gave  them  possession  of  the  town. — Though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  expedition  accom- 
plished it«  immediate  object,  it  seems  to  be  also  clear 
.hat  a  Trojan  state  survived  for  a  time  the  fall  of  Ili- 
tm  ;  for  an  historian  of  gieat  antiquity  on  this  subject, 
both  from  his  age  and  his  country,  Xanlhus  the  Lydi- 
an,  related  that  such  a  stale  waa  finally  destroyed  by 
the  invasion  of  the  Phrygians,  a  Thracian  tribe,  which 
crossed  over  from  Europe  to  Asia  after  the  Trojan 
irar.  (Slrab.,  572,  680  )  And  this  is  indirectly  con- 
fancd  by  the  testimony  of  Homer,  who  introduces 
Veptune  predicting  that  the  posterity  of  .'Eneas  should 
wng  continue  to  reign  over  the  Trojans  sfter  the  race 
*f  Priatn  should  be  extinct.  To  the  conquerors  the 
war  ia  represented  aa  no  less  disastrous  in  its  remote 
lonsequenees  than  it  waa  glonoua  in  its  immediate 
issue.  Tho  rtturnt  of  the  heroes  formed  a  distinct 
circle  of  epic  poetry,  of  which  the  Odyssey  included 
only  a  small  part,  and  they  were  generally  full  of  tragi- 
cal adventures.  This  calamitous  result  of  a  success- 
ful enterprise  seems  to  hsve  been  an  essential  feature 
in  the  legend  of  Troy  ;  for  Hercules  also,  on  his  re- 
turn, was  persecuted  by  the  wrath  of  Juno,  and  driven 
out  of  his  course  by  a  furious  tempest.  If,  aa  many 
traces  indicate,  the  Jcgend  of  Troy  grew  up  and  spread 
among  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  when  newly  settled  in  the 
land  where  their  forefathers,  the  hero  as  of  a  better 
generation,  had  won  so  many  glorious  fields,  it  would 
no*  oe  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  might  takothis  mel- 
ancholy turn.  The  siege  of  Troy  waa  the  last  event 
o  which  the  emigrants  could  look  back  with  joy  and 
pride.  But  it  was  a  bright  spot,  seen  through  a  long 
vista,  checkered  with  manifold  vicissitudes,  laborious 
struggles,  and  fatal  revolutions.  They  had  come  as 
exiles  and  outcasts  to  the  shores  which  their  ances- 
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ton  had  left  as  conquerors  :  it 


as  if  the 


ousy  of  the  gods  had  been  roused  by  the  potest 
achievement  of  the  Acharans  to  afflict  and  humbU 
them.  The  changes  and  sufferings  of  several  genera- 
tions were  naturally  crowded  into  a  short  period  fol- 
lowing the  event  which  was  viewed  as  their  cause 
and  were  represented  in  the  adverse  fortune  of  the 
principal  chiefs  of  the  nation  {TkirltcalTs  BuUf 
of  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  1&4,  teqq) 

5.  Topography  of  Ancient  Troy. 

The  topography  of  Troy,  which  will  always  be  in- 
teresting to  the  claasical  reader,  baa  been  so  mock 
discussed  and  minutely  inquired  into  by  modern  trav- 
ellers and  antiquaries,  that  no  additional  light  can  be 
rr^ected  to  be  derived  from  subsequent  researches. 
A  brief  summary 'of  what  has  been  collected  from  the 
different  authors  who  have  expressly  written  oo  the 
subject  will  be  here  presented  to  the  reader,  referring 
the  student,  who  is  desjroua  of  investigating  it  mora 
deeply,  to  the  list  of  works  at  the  end  of  this  article 
This,  the  most  classical  of  all  lands,  baa  been  so  com- 
pletely trodden  and  examined,  that  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  the  ancient  writers  who  wrote  on  the  subject 
were  much  less  acquainted  with  the  actual  topography 
of  the  Trojan  plain  than  our  best- informed  modern 
travellers.    The  researches  of  thea«  intelligent  men 
have  not  only  confirmed  the  great  historical  facts  con- 
nected with  the  fate  of  Troy,  which  few  persons,  in- 
deed, either  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  have  ventured 
to  question,  and  those  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  a  paradox  ;  but  they  have  served  beauti- 
fully to  illualrate  the  noblest  poem  of  antiquity,  and 
to  bear  witness,  with  due  allowance  for  poetical  ex- 
aggeration, to  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  Homer's  loca.' 
descriptions.   They  have  proved,  that  aa  in  every  other 
point  he  was  the  most  close  and  happy  delineator  of 
nature,  so  here  be  has  still  copied  her  most  faithfully, 
and  has  taken  his  description  from  scenes  actually  ex- 
lating.  and  which  must  have  been  familiar  to  his  eyes. 
In  order  that  this  may  be  proved  to  tho  reader's  satis- 
faction, as  far  as  it  is  possible,  without  an  actual  in- 
spection of  the  country,  we  purpose  first  to  lay  before 
him  all  the  general  and  most  striking  features  in  the 
Homeric  chorography,  and  then  to  illustrate  them  by 
a  continued  reference  to  modern  travellers  and  anti- 
quarians.   It  will  be  seen,  then,  from  the  Iliad,  that  the 
Lireeks,  having  arrived  on  the  coaat  of  the  Hellespont, 
and  effected  a  landing,  drew  up  their  vessels  in  sev- 
eral rows  on  the  shore  of  a  small  bay  confined  between 
two  promontories.    (//.,  14.30  )    Elsewhere  he  states 
that  Achilles  wsa  posted  at  one  extremity  of  the  hoe, 
and  A jax  at  the  other.    (/<*.,  8,  224  ;  11,7)    He  no- 
where names  the  two  promontories  which  enclosed  the 
bay  and  the  armament  of  the  Greeks  ;  but  all  writer*, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  agree  in  the  supposition  tnat 
theae  are  the  capea  Rhoeteum  and  Sigeum.  between 
which  tradition  attached  to  different  spots  the  names 
of  Naustalhmus,  the  port  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  etrnp 
of  the  Greeks.    (Strabo,  595.)    According  to  Phny, 
the  distance  from  headland  to  headland  was  i 
dia  (5,  33).    Strabo  reckoned  sixty  stadia  from 
teuin  to  Sigeum,  and  the  tomb  of  Achilles  close  tc 
the  latter  (/.  c.) ;  and  these  distances  agree  sufficiently 
well  with  actual  measurements.    {French  Straho,  4 
170,  in  not.)    Considerable  changes,  however,  havt 
taken  place  during  the  lapse  oT  so  many  ages  in  the 
appearance  of  the  coast.    The  promontories  remain, 
but  the  bay  has  been  completely  filled  up  by  the  de- 
posite  of  rivers  and  the  accumulation  of  sand  and  sod, 
and  the  shore  now  presents  scarcely  any  indenture  be- 
tween the  headlands  ;  but  wo  are  assured  by  Cboisen. 
Goufficr,  and  others  who  have  explored  the  gro'in<l 
that  there  ia  satisfactory  proof  of  the  sea  having  ad- 
vanced formerly  some  way  into  the  land  in  this  dtree 
lion.    (Voy.  PtUoretqtu,  2,  216—  Leaked  Amu 
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wr,  p.  273  )    The  next  great  feature  to  be  exi.minnd 
in  the  Homeric  chorography  is  the  poet's  account  of 
the  rivers  winch  flowed  in  the  vicinity  of  Troy,  and 
discharged  their  waters  into  the  Hellespont.  These 
are    the  Xanthus  or  Scamandcr,  and  the  Simois, 
whose  junction  is  especially  alluded  to.    (//.,  3,774.) 
And  again  (6,  2),  where  it  is  said  that  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  Greek*  and  Trojans  took  place  in  the  plain 
between  the  two  rivers.    One  of  the  first  question*, 
then,  to  r»  considered,  in  reconciling  the  topography 
of  ancient  Troy  with  the  existing  state  of  the  country, 
is  this  :  Are  there  two  streams  answering  in  Homer's 
description,  which  unite  in  a  plain  at  a  short  distano* 
from  the  sea,  and  fall  into  it  between  the  Rhcetcan 
and  Sigean  promontories  '    To  this  question  it  cer- 
tainly appears,  from  recent  observations,  that  we  must 
reply  in  the  negative.    There  are  two  streams  which 
water  the  plain,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Troy,  but  they 
do  not  meet,  except  in  some  marshca  formed  princi- 
pally by  the  Mendcre,  the  larger  of  the  two,  which 
seems  to  have  no  exit  into  the  Hellespont,  while  the 
■mailer  river  partly  flows  into  these  stagnant  pools, 
and  partly  into  the  sea  near  the  Sigean  cape.  (Choi- 
teul  Goiiffier  )    It  appears,  however,  from  Strabo,  or, 
rather,  from  Demetrius,  whom  he  quotes,  that  when  he 
wrote  the  junction  did  take  place;  for  he  says,  "The 
Scamandcr  and   Simois  advance,  the  ono  towards 
Sigeum.  the  other  towards  Rhceteum.  and,  after  uniting 
their  streams  a  little  above  New  Ilium,  fall  into  the 
aea  near  Sigeum,  where  they  form  what  ia  called  the 
Stomalnnne"  (597. — Compare  595)    Pliny,  also,  when 
he  speaks  of  the  Palaescamander,  evidently  leads  to 
the  notion  that  the  channel  of  that  river  had  under- 
gone a  material  alteration  (5,  32).    The  observations 
of  travellers  afford  likewise  evidences  of  great  changes 
having  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  course  of  these 
streams  ;  and  ilia  said  lhat  the  ancient  common  chan- 
nel ia  vi  •.  to  be  traced,  under  the  name  of  Mendere, 
near  the  point  of  Kum-Kale.    The  ancicnls  thein- 
aolvea  were  aware  of  considerable  alteration  having 
taken  place  along  the  whole  lino  of  coast ;  for  His- 
tie  a  of  Alexandrea  Troas,  a  lady  who  had  written 
much  on  the  Iliad,  affirmed  thai  the  whole  distance  be- 
tween New  Ilium  and  the  sea,  which  Strabo  estimates 
at  twelve  stadia,  had  been  formed  by  alluvial  deposite 
(598)  j  and  recent  researches  prove  (hat  (heir  distance 
ia  now  nearly  double.    (Leake's  Asia  Mmor,  p.  295  ) 
The  great  question,  however,  after  all,  respecting  the 
two  rivers  alluded  ro.  and  on  which  the  whole  inquiry 
may  be  said  to  turn,  is,  Which  is  the  Scamandcr.  and 
which  the  Simois  of  Homer  !    If  we  refer  for  the  so- 
lution of  tins  question  to  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  who, 
from  hi*  knowledge  of  the  Trojan  district,  appeara  to 
have  been  best  qualified  to  decide  upon  it,  we  shall 
find  that  he  looked  upon  the  river  now  called  Mcndtrc 
as  corresponding  with  the  Scamandcr  of  Homer,  a 
supposition  which  certainly  derives  support  from  the 
similarity  of  names  ;  while  he  considered  (he  Simois 
to  be  the  stream  now  called  Giumhrek-sou,  which 
unites  with  the  Mendere  near  the  site  of  Paleo  Aktshi, 
supposed  to  represent  the  Pagua  Ilicnsium,  and  which 
Demetrius  himself  identified  with  ancient  Troy.  But 
it  has  been  rightly  observed  by  those  modern  writers 
who  have  bestowed  their  attention  on  the  subject,  lhat 
the  similarity  of  names  is  not  a  convincing  reason  in 
itself,  since  they  have  ofton  been  known  to  vary ;  and 
that,  after  all,  we  must  refer  to  the  original  account, 
where  we  find  the  characteristics  of  the  two  rivers  de- 
scribed in  a  manner  which  must  eventually  settle  I  je 
whole  question  as  far  as  regards  their  identity.  V 
reference  to  the  Iliad  itself  is  the  moro  necessar)  as 
Demetrius  does  not  appear  to  have  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained, even  to  himself,  certain  doubts  and  diffic  jfties 
which  naturally  arose  from  comparing  his  system  of 
topography  with  lhat  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  the 
pofft.    Now  it  appeara  from  more  than  one  passage 


lhat  the  Simois,  according  to  Hcmcr,  had  its  sound  ta 
Mount  Ida  (17  ,  4,  475  ;  12,  22) ;  and  though,  in  the 
latter  passage,  the  same  thing  is  affirmed  of  the  Sca- 
mandcr, it  will  be  seen  elsewhere  thai  the  sources  ol 
thai  river  are  so  plainly  described  aa  situated  close  to 
the  city  of  Troy,  that  they  novcr  could  he  said  to  rise 
in  the  main  chain,  urileas  Troy  itself  was  placed  there 
likewise.    When  speaking  of  the  pursuit  of  Hector 
by  Achillea  beneath  ita  wills  (7/ ,  22,  143).  he  men- 
lions  certain  marks,  which  point  out  the  double  source* 
of  the  Scamander,  in  so  peculiar  and  striking  a  man- 
ner, lhat  tho  discovery  of  (hem  would,  it  seems,  be 
decisive  of  tho  question,  not  only  aa  far  aa  regards  the 
Trojan  rivers,  but  also,  in  all  probability,  aa  to  the  sit- 
uation of  Troy  itself,  which,  according  to  the  poet, 
must  have  stood  in  (he  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
sources.    It  is  in  tracing  this  remarkable  and  most  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  Homeric  description,  that 
modem  research  and  industry  have  been  particularly 
conspicuous,  and  have  enabled  us  to  solve  a  question 
which  the  ancients,  from  (he  want  of  similar  informa- 
tion, could  never  understand.   It  is  to  Monsieur  Choi* 
seul  Gouffier  that  the  merit  of  first  discovering  the 
springs  of  the  Scamander  undoubtedly  belong*  ;  and 
though  the  phenomena  of  heat  and  cold,  described  by 
Homer,  have  not  been  so  convincingly  observed  by 
subsequent  travellers  as  by*  himself,  yet,  by  taking  the 
positive  testimony  of  the  natives  themselves,  who  re- 
peatedly corroborated  the  statement  made  by  the  poet, 
as  well  as  the  several  experiments  made  by  Choiseul 
Gouffier,  and   subsequently  by  Dubois  ( Voy.  Pitt., 
267-8. — Leake's  Asia  Minor,  p  283),  we  cannot  re- 
fuse to  acknowledge,  at  least,  that  there  is  very  suffi- 
cient foundation  for  the  poetical  picture  formed  of  the 
spot  by  Homer.    M.  Choiseul  describes  the  hot  source 
"  as  one  abundant  stream,  which  gushca  out  from  dif 
ferent  chinks  and  apertures  formed  in  an  ancient  struc- 
ture of  stonework.    About  400  yards  higher  up  arc 
to  be  seen  some  more  springs,  which  fall  together  into 
a  square  alone  basin,  supported  by  some  long  blocks 
of  granite.    These  limpid  rills,  after  (reversing  a 
charming  little  wood,  unite  with  the  first  aourccs,  and 
together  form  ihe  Scamander."    (Voy.  Put,  228.) 
The  latter,  which  are  the  cold  springs  of  Homer,  are 
called  Kirk  Guezler,  or  the  Forty  Fountains,  by  the 
Turks.    (Ibid.,  258.)    If  we,  besides,  look  to  (he  gen- 
eral featurea  which  ought  to  belong  to  the  Scamander 
and  the  Simois  of  Homer,  we  shall  find  thai  the  for- 
mer agrees  remarkably  with  the  beautiful  little  river  of 
Bounarbachi,  which  is  formed  by  the  sources  above  men 
tioned,  while  tho  rapid  Simois  rinds  a  fit  representative 
in  the  impetuous  Afenderc-sou,  which  descends  from 
the  summits  of  Gargara,  and  fills  its  bed  with  treea  ton 
from  their  roots,  and  huge  fragments  of  rock.   The  for- 
mer is  described  as  a  copious,  rapid,  and  clear  stream, 
whose  banks  are  spread  wi(h  flowers  and  shaded  with 
various  aorta  of  trees.    (i7.,21, 1. — lb..  124  ;  2,  467  ; 
21,  350  )  According  to  Mr.  Chevalier,  the  river  of  Bou- 
narbachi "  ia  never  subject  to  any  increase  or  diminu- 
tion ;  its  waters  are  as  pure  and  pellucid  as  crystal ; 
its  borders  are  covered  with  flowers ;  the  same  sort  ol 
trees  and  plants  which  grew  near  it  when  it  was  at- 
tacked by  Vulcan,  grow  there  still ;  willows,  lote- trees, 
ash- trees,  and  reeds  are  yet  to  be  seen  on  its  banks, 
and  eels  arc  still  caught  in  it."    (Deser.  of  Plain  of 
Troy,  p.  83  —  Compare  Voy.  Pitt.,  2,  p  228  )  II 
was  doubtless  on  account  of  the  beauty  and  copious- 
ness of  ita  stream  that  divine  honour*  were  paid  to  th« 
Scamander  by  the  Trojans.    (II.,  5,  77. — Compare 
Msch  ,  Epist.,  10,  p.  680.)   The  Simois,  on  the  con- 
trary, bears  all  the  marks  of  a  mighty  torrent  rushing 
down  from  tho  mountains  with  furious  haste  and  re 
aistleas  force.    Thia  is  evident  from  the  address  of  the 
Scamandcr  to  hi*  brother  god,  invoking  his  aid  againal 
Achillea  (//.,  21,  30S) ;  and  all  modern  travellers  and 
topographers  concur  in  allowing  that  this  is  preciscli 
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Br  of  tte  Mtndere,  which  take*  iU  rite  in  a 
drop  cave  below  tb*  highest  aummit  of  Mount  Ida, 
and,  after  a  tortuous  course,  between  sleep  and  craggy 
banks,  of  nearly  thirty  miles,  in  a  rugged  bed,  which 
is  nearly  dry  in  summer,  finds  its  way  into  the  plain 
of  Bounarbachi.  It  la  true,  that  when  Demetrius  of 
Scepsis  wrote,  which  is  some  years  after  the  defeat  of 
Anliochus  by  the  Romans  (Strah.,  p.  693),  the  Men- 
iere certainly  bore  the  name  of  Scamander,  for  he  de- 
scribes the  source  of  that  river  in  Mount  Ida  very  ac- 
curately (ap.  Strabo,  p.  60S).  I  should  admit,  also, 
that  the  Scamander,  which,  according  to  Herodotus, 
wa»  drained  by  the  army  of  Xerxes  (42),  is  the  Men- 
iere :  Hellsnicus  likewise  was  of  this  opinion  (ap. 
Schal.  II.,  21,  242);  but  this  objection  may  be  fairly 
disposed  of  by  supposing  that  the  name  of  Scamander, 
which  is  certainly  much  ofiener  mentioned  in  Homer, 
had,  in  process  of  lime,  been  transferred  to  the  river 
whose  course  was  longer,  and  body  of  water  more  con- 
siderable ;  whereas  it  i>  impossible,  I  conceive,  to  get 
over  the  difficulty  present»-6!  by  Homer's  description  of 
the  double  sources  of  the  Scamander.  The  question 
•nay  be  fairly  summed  up  in  this  way  :  either  wc  roust 
allow  that  Homer  drew  his  local  descriptions  from  real 
scenes,  or  that  he  only  applied  histories!  names  to  fan- 
ciful and  ideal  localities  ;  in  the  latter  case,  all  our  in- 
terest in  the  comparative  tonography  of  Troy  ceases, 
and  it  is  a  fruitless  task  to  look  for  an  application  of 
the  imagery  traced  by  the  poet  to  the  actual  face  of 
things.  But  if  a  striking  resemblance  does  present  it- 
self, we  arc  bound,  in  justice  to  the  poet,  to  take  our 
stand  on  that  ground,  and,  without  regarding  any  hy- 
pothesis or  system  which  may  have  been  advanced 
or  framed  in  ancient  times,  to  seek  for  an  application 
of  the  remaining  local  features  traced  in  the  Iliad  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sources  of  Bounarbachi. 
Here,  then,  travellers  have  observed,  a  little  above 
these  springs  and  tho  village  of  the  same  name,  a  hill 
Tiling  from  the  plain,  generally  well  calculated  for  the 
site  of  a  large  town,  and,  in  particular,  satisfying  many 
of  the  local  requisites  which  the  Homeric  Troy  must 
have  possessed ;  such  as  a  sufficient  distance  from  the 
sea,  and  an  elevated  and  commanding  situation.  This 
is  evident  from  the  epithets  qvrpArooa,  aixttvrj,  and 
b^pv6eooa,  which  are  so  constantly  applied  to  it.  If 
we,  besides,  have  a  rock  behind  the  town  answering 
the  purpose  of  such  a  citadel  as  the  Pergamos  of  Troy 
is  described  to  have  been,  "  WipyapoQ  anpn,"  rising 
precipitously  above  the  city,  and  presenting  a  situation 
of  great  strength,  we  shall  have  all  that  the  nature  of 
the  poem,  even  in  its  historical  character,  ought  to  lead 
us  to  expect.  (Compare  Voy  Pitt.,  2,  238,  and  the 
plan  there  given.)  With  respect  to  minor  objects  al- 
luded to  by  Homer  in  the  course  of  his  poem,  such  as 
the  tombs  or  mounds  of  Ilus,  iEsyetcs,  and  Mynna, 
the  Scopio  and  Erineus,  or  grove  of  wild  fig-tree*,  it 
is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  seek  to  identify,  as  the  French 
topographers  have  somewhat  fancifully  done,  with  pres- 
ent appearances.  It  is  certain  that  such  indications 
cannot  be  relied  upon,  since  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Ilium,  who  also  pretended  that  their  town  stood  on  the 
site  of  ancient  Troy,  boasted  that  they  could  show, 
close  to  their  walls,  these  dubious  vestiges  of  antiqui- 
ty. {Strabo,  599.)  With  respect  to  the  objection 
which  may  be  brought  against  the  situation  here  as- 
signed to  ancient  Troy,  that  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  for  the  flight  of  Hector  to  have  taken  place 
round  the  walls,  as  the  poet  has  represented  it,  since 
the  heights  of  Bounarbachi  arc  skirted  to  the  northeast 
by  the  deep  and  narrow  gorge  of  the  Mender  e,  which 
leaves  no  room  even  for  a  narrow  footpath  along  its 
banks,  the  opinion  is  undoubtedly  correct  of  those 
commentators  and  critics  who  think  that  wc  ought  not 
to  take  the  words  of  the  poet  in  the  sense  which  has 
commonly  been  assigned  to  them,  but  that  it  ia  better 
o  suppose  that  Hector  and  Achilles  ran  only  round 


that  portion  of  the  city  which  fronts  the 
the  Scatan  gates  to  the  sources  of 
back  again.  ( Voy.  Pitt  ,  2,  p.  238-40  —U  Chm 
lter'$  Description  of  Plain  of  Troy,  p.  135. — LemJte'i 
Asia  Minor,  p.  304  )  The  difficulty  in  that  case  will 
be  sattafactonly  removed,  and  there  will  then  remain, 
we  conceive,  no  valid  objection  to  the  system  which 
recognises  the  hill  of  Bounarbachi  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  ancient  city  of  Priam,  and  which  has  bees 
almost  universally  embraced  by  modem  travellers  and 
scholars.  ( Cramer's  Asia-  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  89,  seqq.) 
— The  student  «vho  is  desirous  of  investigating  las 
Trojan  question  more  deeply,  is  referred  to  Ike  follow- 
ing works  on  this  subject :  A  comparative  View  of  tit 
ancient  and  preterit  Stale  of  thr  Troad,  by  Robert 
Wood,  subjoined  to  his  essay  on  the  Genius  and  Wri- 
tings of  Homer. — Description  of  the  Plain  of  Troy, 
by  M.  Chevalier,  Edinburgh,  4lo,  1791  (DsIkII's 
translation) — The  same  work  in  German,  by  Heyne, 
with  notes — Le  Chevalier,  Voyage  dans  U  Troaie, 
Paris,  8vo,  1802  — Observations  on  the  Topagrnyky 
of  the  Plmin  of  Troy,  by  Janus  RenrteU,  London,  18l4\ 
4to. — Chandler's  History  of  Hinm  or  Troy,  London, 
1S02,  4to  —  Voyage  Pittoresove  ie  la  Greet,  pa 
Choueul  Goufier—GeWs  Topography  of  Tmy,  ioL, 
London,  \804.— Clot  he's  Travels,  vol.  3.  p.  234.  , 
ed.  London. — Leake's  Geography  of  Asia  Minor,  ch. 
6. — Hothouse's  Jonmey,  vol.  2,  p.  128,  stag — Edin- 
burgh Review,  vol  6,  p.  257,  seqj.  —  Quarterly  Re- 
view, vol.  9,  p.  170,  seqq. —  Maclaren's  Dissertation 
on  the  Topography  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  London, 
\S'Z%,  8vo  — Turner's  Tour  to  the  Levant,  vol.  3,  p 
222,  seqq.  —  II.  A  small  town,  or  rather  village,  in 
Egypt,  to  the  east  of,  and  near  Memphis.  Ths  name 
probably  owed  its  origin  to  s  corruption,  on  the  part 
of  the  Greeks,  of  some  Egyptian  appellation  The 
Greeks,  however,  had  a  fabulous  tradition  that  it  was 
founded  by  some  Trojan  captives,  settled  here  by 
Menelaiis  (Strabo,  808.)  In  its  vicinity  was  ths 
Mons  Trolcus,  where  were  quarries  whence  the  stents 
for  the  Pyramids  were  obtained. 

TsoIlvs,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  slain  by 
Achilles  during  tho  Trojan  war  According  to  another 
legend,  he  was  the  son  of  Apollo  and  Hecuba.  ( Tzetz. 
ad  LyCophr.,  307.— Eudoeia,  p.  404,  in  the  latter  ol 
whom  natdoc  must  be  supplied,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  text  altered  )  Troilus  was  remarkable  for  youth- 
ful beauty.  The  manner  of  his  death  ia  differently  re 
Uted  by  ancient  writers.  (Consult  Die*.  Crcl.,  A,  9. 
—Anna  Fabr.,  ad  loc.—Vtrg..  £n.,  1,  478.) 

TropronIos,  according  to  the  common  account,  a 
celebrated  architect,  son  of  Erginus,  king  of  Orckom- 
enus  in  Bceotia.  The  legend  relating  to  him  is  ss 
follows :  When  Erginus  had  been  overcome  by  Her- 
cules, his  affairs  fell  into  so  reduced  a  atate.  that,  m  or- 
der to  retrieve  them,  he  abstained  from  matrimony. 
As  he  grew  rich  and  old,  he  wished  to  have  a  family  ; 
and,  going  to  Delphi,  he  consulted  the  god,  who  gave 
him,  in  oracular  phrase,  the  prudent  advice  to  marry  a 
young  wife.  (Pausan.,  9,  37,  3.)  Erginus  accord- 
ingly, following  the  counsel  of  the  Pytiwa,  married 
and  had  two  sons,  Trophonius  snd  Agamedes,  thoueb 
some  said  Apollo  was  the  father  of  the  former.  They 
became  distinguished  architects,  and  built  the  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  a  treasury  for  King  Hyrieoa. 
(Horn.,  H.  in  Apollo,  118.)  In  the  wall  of  this  hut 
they  placed  a  stone  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  be 
taken  out ;  and  they,  by  ibis  means,  from  tune  to  time 

[mrloined  the  treasure.  This  amazed  Hyrieus  :  for  his 
ocks  snd  seals  were  untouched,  and  yet  his  wealth 
continually  diminished.  At  length  be  set  a  trap  fot 
the  thief,  and  Agamedes  was  caught  Trophonius,  no- 
able  to  extricate  him,  and  fearing  that,  when  found,  h« 
would  be  compelled  by  torture  to  discover  his  aceooo 
plice,  cut  off  his  head  and  canted  it  off.  Tropoonios 
himself  is  said  to  hsve  been  shortly  afterward  *w*l 
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•owed  up  by  the  earth.    (Pausan.,  I.  e.)  According 
to  Pindar,  when  tbey  had  finished  (he  (emple  of  Del- 
phi, they  asked  a  reward  of  the  god.    lie  promiacd  to 
give  it  on  the  seventh  day,  desiring  them,  meanwhile, 
to  live  cheerful  and  happy.    On  the  seventh  day  tbey 
died  in  tbeir  sleep.    (Pind.,  ap.  Plut.,  de  Cons. — Op., 
vol.  7,  p.  335,  ed.  Hutltn.)    There  was  a  celebrated 
oracle  of  Trophonius  at  I^ebadea  in  Barotia.  During 
ft  great  drought,  the  Ikeoliana  were,  it  is  said,  directed 
\>j  the  god  at  Delphi  to  seek  aid  of  Trophonius  in  Leb- 
•dca.    They  carne  thither,  but  could  find  no  oracle  ; 
one  of  them,  however,  happening  to  see  a  swarm  of 
bees,  tbey  (o.uAcd  them  to  a  chasm  in  the  earth,  which 
proved  to  bo  the  place  sought.    (Pausan.,  9,  40.) 
rhe  writer  just  quoted  given  a  detailed  account  of  the 
anode  of  consulting  this  oracle,  from  his  own  personal 
observation  (9, 39).    After  going  through  certain  cere* 
monies,  the  individual  who  sought  to  inquire  into  fu- 
turity was  conducted  to  a  chasm  in  the  earth  resem- 
bling an  oven,  and  a  ladder  was  furnndted  In  in  by  which 
to  descend.    After  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  chasm, 
he  lay  down  on  the  ground  in  a  certain  posture,  and 
was  immediately  drawn  within  a  cavern,  as  if  hurried 
away  by  the  vurlex  of  a  most  rapid  river.    Then  he  ob- 
tained the  knowledge  of  which  he  was  in  quest.  In 
some  cases  ibis  was  given  to  the  applicants  through 
the  medium  of  the  sight ;  at  others  through  the  hear- 
ing ;  but  all  returned  through  the  same  opening,  and 
walked  backward  as  they  relumed.    It  is  a  common 
notion,  which  we  meet  with  in  many  modern  works, 
that  a  visiter  to  the  cave  of  Trophonius  never  smiled 
after  his  return.    The  language  of  Pausanias,  bowci  er, 
expressly  disproves  this ;  for  he  observes  that  after- 
ward the  person  recovers  the  use  of  his  reason,  and 
laughs  just  the  samo  as  b(  fore  (vartpov  pivroi  ru  re 
i'/.'/.a  ovdev  ti  Qpovijott  fitiov  r}  nportpov,  nai  ycXvf 
izdvetaiv  ol).    It  is  probable  that  the  gloom,  the  me- 
phitic  vapours,  and  perhaps  some  violenco  from  the 
priests,  which  the  applicant  encountered  m  his  descent, 
might  seriously  affect  bis  constitution,  and  render 
hnn  melancholy  ;  and  thus  Aristophanes  strongly  ex- 
presses terror  by  an  observation  in  the  Clouds  (v.  607), 
which  became  proveroial.  cif  dcdoix'  iyu  'Etau  nar- 
aCaivuv  uarrep  ic  Tpofuviov.    One  man,  indeed,  is 
noticed  by  Aihcneus  (14,  p.  614,  a),  who  did  not  re  - 
cover his  power  of  smiling  until  assisted  by  another 
oracle.    Parmcniscus  of  Mctapontiim,  findiug  himself 
thus  wofully  dispirited,  went  to  Delphi  for  a  remedy, 
and  Apollo  answered  that  he  would  rind  a  cure  if  he 
resorted  to  his  (Apollo's)  mother.    The  hypochondriac 
interpreted  this  response  as  relating  to  his  own  native 
country  ;  but,  on  being  disappointed  in  his  hope  there, 
he  sought  relief  in  travelling.   Touching  by  accident  at 
Delos,  he  entered  a  temple  of  Latona ;  and,  unexpected- 
ly casting  his  eyes  upon  a  statue  of  that  goddess 
(Apollo's  mother)  most  grotesquely  sculptured,  he  burst 
into  an  involuntary  fit  of  laughter. — Of  other  recorded 
descents  into  the  cave  of  Trophonius,  that  of  Timar- 
chus,  described  by  Plutarch  (De  Soeratis  Genio. — 
Op.,  vol.  8,  p  332,  ed.  Rexske),  is  dismissed  by  the 
writer  himself  as  a  mere  fable  (6  piv  Ttptlpxov  pvOoc 
airoc)     That  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana  (I'hilotlrat , 
Vit.  Apollon.,  4,  6)  was  an  irruption,  not  a  legitimate 
visit.   The  impostor  appears  to  have  bullied  the  priests, 
and  to  have  done  exactly  according  to  hia  pleasure  both 
above  and  below  ground.    (Encycl.  Melropol.,  pt.  35, 
p.  664.) — Trophonius  was  named  Zeus  Trophonius, 
that  is,  the  Nourishing  or  Sustaining  Zeus  or  Jupiter 
(from  rpi+u,  "  to  nourish").    He  is  prooably  ft  deity 
of  the  Pelasgian  limes,  a  giver  of  food  from  the  bosom 
of  tbe  earth,  and  hence  worshipped  in  a  cavern.  Ag- 
amcdes  (the  Thoughtful  or  Provident)  is,  perhaps, 
only  another  title  of  the  same  being ;  and  as  corn  was 
^reserved  in  under  ground  treasuries  or  gTanarics,  the 
bothers  may  in  one  sense  have  been  the  builders,  in 
another  the  plunderers  of  these  receptacles.  (Mullcr, 


Orchom.,  p.  198.  150,  seqq  ,  242.  —  Straho,  421 
Lie  ,  45,  27.) — The  same  trick  related  above  in  the 
case  of  Hyrteua,  is  said  to  have  been  played  off  or 
Augeea,  king  of  Eha,  by  Trophonius,  the  stepson  e 
Agamedes,  the  Arcadian  architect.  (Ckaraz,  ap 
St  hoi  ad  Arutoph  ,  Nu6.,  509  )  It  also  formed  as 
episode  in  the  Telegonia  ;  and  there  is  likewise  a  very 
strong  similarity  between  it  and  the  legend  related  by 
Herodotus  of  the  Egyptian  king  Rhampsinilua  (2,  121). 
Valckcnaer  thinks  that  the  story  was  ol  Egyptian  origin, 
and  that  some  Greek  transferred  it  from  the  pagca  of 
Herodotus  to  Trophonius  and  Agamedes.  (  Valck.  ad 
Herod.,  I.  e.)  Ilgcn  adopts  the  same  opinion  (ad  Horn., 
Hymn  ,  p.  304).  Btirir  also  coincides  in  this  view  ol 
the  subject,  and  refers  the  legend  at  once  to  early 
agriculture.  (Bohr,  Excurs.,  7,  ad  Herod.,  I.  c  ,  vol. 
1.  p.  912  )  On  the  other  hand,  Muller  {Orchom.,  p. 
97)  considers  the  fable  as  of  Grecian  origin,  and  makes 
it  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  priests  of  Egypt  at  a 
later  day.  (Compare  Buttmann,  Ihe  Mmya  dcr  U- 
testen  Zext.  —  Mytholog.,  vol.  2,  p.  208,  seqq.)  The 
opinion  of  Valckenaer,  however,  is  undoubtedly  the 
true  one. 

'1'kos,  son  of  Erichthonius  and  grandson  of  Dsrdft 
nus.  He  married  Callirhoe,  daughter  of  the  Seaman- 
der;  by  whom  he  had  Ilus,  Assaracus,  and  Ganyme- 
dcs.  He  gave  the  name  of  Troja  to  the  adjacent  coun 
try.    (Apotlod.,  3,  12,  8.— Kid.  Troja.) 

Trossulom,  ft  town  of  Etruria,  to  the  west  of  Fe- 
rentinuro,  some  remains  of  which  have  been  discovered 
at  a  place  which  bears  the  name  of  Trosso.  Pliny 
tells  us  that  this  town,  having  been  taken  by  cavalry 
alone,  the  Koman  horse  or  equttes jmblstncd,  from  that 
circumstance,  the  name  of  Trossult.  (Plm  ,  33,  2.— 
Compare  Festus,  s.  v.  Trossuli.) 

Tryphiodorus,  ft  Greek  poet  supposed  to  have 
flourished  about  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  He  wai 
a  native  of  Egypt,  but  of  bis  history  nothing  is  known. 
Tryphiodorus  wrote  a  poem  under  the  title  of  Maror 
thontaca  (MapaOuvuutu),  another  styled  naff  'lirwodd. 
ptiav ;  a  Lipogramrnaiic  Odyssey  ;  and  a  poem  oc 
the  destruction  of  Troy,  styled  \Xiov  ukucic.  The 
laal  is  the  only  one  of  his  productions  which  has 
reached  us.  It  is  in  681  verses,  and  appears  rather 
to  be  the  argument  of  aome  larger  poem,  which  the 
poet  had  perhaps  intended  st  one  time  to  writo.  Tbe 
Lipogramrnaiic  Odyasev  had  this  name  given  to  it 
from  a  peculiar  piece  of  affectation  by  which  it  was 
marked.  The  poet,  according  to  some,  interdicted 
himself,  in  each  of  his  twenty-four  books,  the  use  ol 
a  particular  letter  of  the  alphabet.  Eostalhius,  how 
ever,  elates  that  the  letter  £  was  baniabed  from  the 
entire  poem.  The  best  edition  of  the  poem  on  iho 
destruction  of  Troy  is  pcrhsps  that  of  Wernicke, 
Lips.,  1819,  8vo.  The  edition  of  Northmore  ia  alse 
a  good  tine,  Cantab.,  1791,  8vo,  and  Lund.,  1804,  8vo 
(Scholl,  Hut  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  112  ) 

Trypho,  a  grammarian  of  Alexandre!  in  the  age 
of  Augustus.  We  have  some  works  of  bis  remaining, 
one  entitled  llu«;/  Xtfeuv,  and  another  Hepi  Tpoiruv. 
The  best  edition  of  these  two  is  given  in  the  Museum 
Cnticum  (vol.  1,  p.  32,  srqq.). 

Tcbbro,  Q.  -Luus,  a  Roman  consul,  son-in-law 
of  Paulus,  the  conqueror  of  Perseus.  He  is  celebrated 
for  his  integrity.  Sixteen  of  the  Tuberoa,  with  tbeir 
wives  and  children,  lived  in  a  small  house,  and  main- 
tained themselves  with  the  produce  of  a  little  field, 
which  they  cultivated  with  their  own  handa.  The  firat 
piece  of  silver  piste  that  entered  the  house  of  Tubero 
was  a  small  cup  which  his  father-in-law  presented  to 
him  after  he  bad  conquered  the  king  of  Macedonia. 

Tuborbo,  two  towns  of  Africa,  called  Major  and 
Minor.  The  first  was  situate  directly  to  the  aoulh  o( 
Tunis,  and  appears  to  be  now  Tuhernok ;  tbe  latlei 
was  southwest  of  Carthage,  on  the  Bagradas,  and  n 
said  to  retain  the  ancient  name.    (Plm.,  5,  4.) 
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Tocoa,  Plautius,  a  friend  of  Hone*  and  Virgil 
Ho  and  Variue  wen  ordered  by  Augustus  to  revise 
lb*  -fioeid  after  Virgil's  death.    (Kid.  Virgilios.) 

Tudbi,  a  town  of  Umbria,  northwest  of  Spoleuum, 
and  near  the  Tiber  It  was  originally  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  Umbria,  and  famous  for  its  worship 
of  Mars.  Its  situation  on  a  lofty  bill  rendered  it  a 
place  of  great  strength.  It  is  now  Todi.  (Sif.  Jtal, 
4,  222.-«.,464  —  Cramer't  Ane.  Italy,  rol.  I,  p. 
873) 

Tolinoi,  a  people  of  Gaul,  reckoned  among  the 
Helvetii  by  some,  but  more  correctly  tbeir  neigh- 
bours, and  of  Germanic  origin.  {Cat.,  B.  G.,  1,  6.) 
Tho  modern  Stuhhngen  is  thought  to  preserve  traces 
of  their  name.  {Oberltn.  ad  Cats.,  I.  c) 
.  TullIa,  I.  a  daughter  of  Servius  Tuliius,  king  of 
Rome.  She  married  Tarquin  the  Proud  after  she  had 
made  ewav  with  her  first  husband,  Arona  Tarquinios. 
(Kid.  Servius  Tulliuo.) — II.  A  daughter  of  Cicero  by 
Terenlia.  She  was  three  timce  married.  Her  first 
husband,  Caiua  Piso,  died  a  abort  lime  before  Cicero's 
return  from  exile.  At  the  end  of  about  a  year,  she 
was  married  to  a  lecond  husband,  Funus  Crassipes, 
who  appears  to  bave  been  a  patrician  of  rank  and  dig- 
nity. She  was  afterward  divorced  from  this  second 
husband,  and  united  to  P.  Cornelius  Dolabclla.  The 
life  and  character,  however,  of  this  last-mentioned  in- 
dividual proved  so  contrary  to  the  manners  and  tern- 
[vcr  both  of  Cicero  and  his  daughter,  that  a  divorco 
onsoed  in  this  ease  also.  Cicero  entertained  tbe  deep- 
est affection  for  this  bis  favourite  child,  and  her  death, 
at  the  age  of  32,  proved  to  him  a  source  of  the  bitter- 
est f arrow.  ( Kid*  remarks  under  the  article  Cicero, 
page  345,  column  2.) — Coslius  Rhodiginna  tells  us, 
that  in  the  time  of  Sixtua  IV.  there  was  found  near 
Rome,  on  the  Appian  Way,  over  against  the  tomb  of 
Cicero,  the  body  of  a  women  whose  hair  waa  dressed 
op  in  network  of  gold,  and  which,  from  the  inscrip- 
tion, was  thought  to  be  the  body  of  Tullia.  It  was 
quite  entire,  and  ao  well  preserved  by  apices  as  to 
have  suffered  no  injury  from  time  ;  yet,  when  it  wss 
removed  into  the  city,  it  mouldered  away  in  three  days. 
But  this  was  only  the  hasty  conjecture  of  some  learn- 
ed men  of  the  time,  which,  for  want  of  authority  to 
support  it,  soon  vaniahed  of  itself ;  for  no  inscription 
waa  ever  produced  to  confirm  it,  nor  hat  it  been  men- 
tioned by  any  other  author  that  there  was  any  sepul- 
chre of  Cicero  on  the  Appian  Way.  (Cad.  Rhod , 
Leet.  Antiq,  3,  H—MuUteton'$  Uft  of  Cicero,  vol. 
»,  p.  149,  m  not.) 

TuLLf*  Lax,  I  dt  Senata,  by  M.  Tuliius  Cicero, 
A.U.C.  690,  enacted  that  those  who  bad  a  liber*  le- 
gatxo  granted  them  by  the  senate  should  bold  it  no 
more  than  one  year.  Such  senators  aa  had  a  libera 
Ugaiio  travelled  through  the  provinces  without  any 
•xpense,  as  if  they  were  employed  in  the  affairs  of 
the  state. — II.  Another,  de  Ambitu,  by  the  same,  tbe 
aame  year.  It  forbade  any  person,  two  yesrs  before 
he  canvassed  for  an  office,  to  exhibit  a  show  of  gladi- 
ators, unless  that  talk  had  devolved  upon  him  by  will. 
Senators  guilty  of  the  crime  of  Ambitus  were  punished 
with  the  aqua  tl  ignis  interdietio  for  ten  years,  and 
the  penalty  inflicted  on  the  commons  was  more  severe 
than  that  of  the  Calpurnian  law.  {Dio  Cast ,  37,  29. 
—  Cie  ,  pro  Mur.,  32,  teqq .) 

Tui.uAKOM,  a  name  given  to  part  of  the  public 
prison  at  Rome.  The  prison  was  originally  built  by 
Ancus  Msrcius,  and  was  afterward  enlarged  by  Servius 
Tulliua,  whence  that  part  of  it  which  was  under 
givind,  and  built  by  him,  received  the  name  of  Tul- 
.ianum.  The  full  expression  is  Tullianum  robur,  from 
Us  walls  having  been  originally  of  oak  ;  afterward, 
towever,  they  were  built  of  stone.  (Sail.,  Cat.,  65.) 
This  dungeon  now  serves  as  a  subterranean  chapel  to 

small  eburch  built  on  tbe  spot,  called  San  Pietro  in 
"!arcere,  in  commemoration  jf  St.  Peter,  who  is  eup- 
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posed  to  have  been  confined  there.  Its  only  entrance, 
when  a  dungeon,  waa  through  the  arched  roof;  now 
however,  there  ia  a  door  in  tbe  side  wall.  *'  Notwith- 
standing the  change,"  observes  Eustace,  "  it  has  std] 
a  most  appalling  appearance."  (Class.  Tour,  vol  1. 
p.  365,  bond,  em.) 

Toxlcs  HostilIcs,  tbe  third  king  of  Rome,  and  suc- 
cessor of  Noma    An  interregnum  followed  tbe  dead 
of  tbe  last- mentioned  monarch.    At  length  Tullm 
Hostilius,  a  man  of  Latin  extraction,  was  cho^a  by 
tbecwritf;  and  his  election  having  been  sanctioned  by 
the  auspices,  he,  like  his  predecessor,  submitted  ic 
the  camilia  a/riot  a  the  laws  which  conferred  upon 
him  full  regal  power.    Tbe  new  king  was  more  desi- 
rous of  military  renown  than  of  the  kss  dazzling  fame 
which  may  be  gained  by  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace. 
An  opportunity  waa  soon  offered  for  indulging  h:s  war- 
like disposition.   Plundering  incursions  had  been  made 
into  each  other's  territories  by  the  borderers  of  tbe 
two  states  of  Rome  and  Alba.    Doth  nations  sea: 
ambassadors  at  tbe  same  time  to  demand  redress. 
The  Roman  ambassadors  had  private  orders  from  Tul- 
lus  to  be  peremptory  in  their  demands,  and  to  limit 
their  stsy  within  the  stated  period  of  thirty  days. 
They  did  so,  and,  receiving  no  immediate  satisfaction, 
returned  to  Rome.    In  tbe  mean  time,  Tullas  am  used 
the  Alban  embassy  by  shows  and  banquets,  till,  wtiec 
they  opened  their  commission,  he  had  it  m  bis  pe*cr 
to  answer  that  they  had  already  in  vain  sought  recresi 
from  Alba,  and  that  now  they  must  prepare  for  the 
events  of  a  war,  the  blame  of  originating  which  was 
chargeable  upon  them.    Under  tbe  command  of  Clo- 
ilius,  the  Albana  eenl  a  powerful  army  agaiqst  Kosne, 
and  encamped  about  rive  miles  from  tbe  city.  Then 
Cluilios  died,  and  the  Albans  elected  Metiius  Fafeum 
in  bis  stead.    Tullua  Hostilius,  at  the  head  of  tbe  Ro- 
mans, now  drew  near  the  Albans.    Bui,  when  tbe  two 
armies  were  ready  for  a  general  engagement.  Mettras, 
the  Alban  general,  proposed  to  save  tbe  effusion  of 
blood  by  committing  the  fortune  of  the  war  to  the 
valour  of  certain  champions  selected  from  either  side. 
To  this  proposition  Tullua  agreed ;  and  rbe  mSkir  of 
tbe  Horatii  and  Curiatii  took  place.    (  Vid.  flora  Hue 
II.)    After  the  termination  of  this  memorable  combat, 
notwithstanding  the  agreement  which  had  been  enter 
ed  into  between  the  Romans  and  Albans,  the  latter 
were  unwilling  to  forfeit  tbeir  national  independence 
without  an  additional  struggle.    This,  however,  they 
were  desirous  to  avoid  provoking  single-handed.  They 
accordingly  encouraged  the  people  of  Ftdena  to  re- 
volt, by  giving  them  secret  promises  of  assistance. 
Tullua  Hostilius  immediately  levied  a  Roman  army, 
and  summoned  the  Albans  to  his  aid.    A  battle  en- 
sued, in  which  Mettius  Fufetius  endeavoured  to  act  a 
treacherous  part,  but  wanted  courage  and  decision  to 
fulfil  his  own  perfidious  pledge,  and,  on  tbe  morrow, 
waa  put  to  a  cruel  death  by  the  Roman  king.    ( Kid. 
Mettius  Fufetius.)    After  the  punishment  of  Meltiua, 
it  was  decreed  that  Alba  should  be  raxed  to  the  ground, 
and  the  whole  Alban  people  removed  to  Rome,  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  future  strife.    Not  only  tbe 
walls  of  Alba,  but  every  human  habitation,  was  totally 
demoliahed,  and  the  temples  of  the  gods  alone  left 
standing  in  solitary  majesty  amid  the  rums.  But, 
though  Tullas  had  thua  put  an  end  to  the  separate 
existence  of  Alba,  he  did  not  reduce  ita  inhabitants  to 
slavery.    He  assigned  them  habitations  r>n  tbe  C*lian 
Hill,  which  had  formerly,  so  said  the  legend,  been 
possessed  by  the  followers  of  Caeles  Vibenna,  Soon 
after  these  events,  Tullua  made  war  upon  the  Sabtces, 
and  in  a  bloody,  and  for  aome  lime  doubtful  encoun 
ter,  again  obtained  the  victory.    Another  war  arose 
with  the  confederate  towns  of  Latium,  who  began  to 
dread  the  growing  power  of  Rome  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Alba.    The  Latin  war  terminated  without  any 

by  either  party ;  and  as 
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alliance  wu  formed  between  the  Romans  and  the  Lat- 
ins. Tullus  bad  now  leisure  to  direct  hia  attention  to 
ihc  arta  of  peace,  in  which,  however,  he  did  not  equal- 
ly excel.  The  only  public  works  ascribed  to  him 
were  the  enclosing  of  a  apace  for  the  Comilia,  or  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  and  the  building  of  a  Curia,  or 
•enate  house.  Towards  the  end  of  hia  reign  hia  mind 
was  disturbed  by  prodigies,  indicating  the  wrath  of 
the  gods  for  religion  neglected  and  temple*  left  des- 
olate. A  shower  of  stones  fell  from  heaven  on  the 
Alban  Mount,  and  the  awful  accenta  of  a  supernatu- 
ral voice  were  heard  to  issue  from  the  consecrated 
summit  of  the  hill.  A  plague  awept  away  numbers 
of  the  Koman  people.  The  king  himself  sickened  ; 
and,  from  having  been  neglectful  of  religion,  became 
the  slave  of  superstitious  terrors.  In  vain  did  he  sup- 
plicate the  gods.  He  had  disregarded  them  in  the 
days  of  his  prosperity,  and  in  hia  adversity  no  deity 
regarded  his  prayers  or  aent  relief.  In  hia  despair  be 
presumed  to  use  the  divinations  of  Numa,  by  the  rites 
of  Jupiter  Eliciua  (vtd.  Elicius) ;  but  the  only  answer 
returned  was  the  lightning  of  the  offended  gods,  by 
which  Tullus  himself  and  his  whole  household  were 
smitten  and  consumed.  Another  account,  however, 
ascribed  his  death  to  an  act  of  treachery  and  assassi- 
nation on  the  part  of  Ancus  Marc i us,  who  could  not 
brook  that  he,  a  descendant  of  Numa,  should  be  kept 
from  the  throne  by  a  man  of  private  origin.  Such  is 
the  legend  of  Tullus  Hostilius.  This  monarch  is  said 
lo  have  reigned  two  and-thirty  years.  (Lie.,  1,  22, 
seqq — Dion.  Hal.,  3,  1,  teqq. — Hetfurington's  His- 
tory of  Rome,  p  13,  seqq  ) — As  the  reigns  of  Romu- 
lus and  Numa  represent  the  establishment  of  two  of 
the  tribes  or  constituent  elements  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, so  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius  seems  to  compre- 
hend the  development  of  the  third  tribe,  or  Luceree. 
To  him,  as  to  Romulus  and  Numa,  is  ascribed  a  di- 
vision of  lands,  by  which  portions  were  assigned  to 
the  needy  citizens,  who,  as  yet,  possessed  no  property 
in  the  soil.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Luceres 
bad  hitherto  held  their  lands,  not  in  absolute  property, 
and  not  as  common  proprietors  of  the  public  domain, 
but  aa  vassals  or  tenants  of  the  state,  which  would 
be  represented  in  the  person  of  the  king.  That  the 
distribution  of  Tullus  Hostilius  effected  the  third  tribe 
is  rendered  probable  by  its  being  connected  with  the 
assignment  of  ground  for  building  on  tho  Crelun 
Mount,  and  the  enclosure  of  that  part  of  the  city  with- 
in one  line  of  fortification  with  the  older  town,  if 
there  is  any  weight  in  the  arguments  that  are  adduced 
to  ahow  that  the  town  on  the  Caslian  was  tho  settle- 
ment of  the  Luceres.  From  the  circumstsnce  that 
Hostiliua  himself  dwell  there,  and  that  he  derived  his 
origin  from  the  Latin  town  Medullia  (Dion.  Hal.,  3, 
I),  it  may  be  conjectured  that  he  himself  waa  consid- 
ered to  belong  to  the  Luceres,  as  Romulus  to  the 
Ramnes,  and  Numa  to  the  Titicnses.  {Maiden's 
History  of  Rome,  p.  127,  seq.) 

Tonks  (Tivne,  tjroe),  a  city  of  Africa,  southwest  of 
and  near  to  Carthage,  being,  according  to  Polybiua 
(14,*  10),  only  120  stadia  from  the  latter  place.  The 
Peutinger  table,  however,  gives  the  distance  more 
correctly  at  ten  miles.  It  first  rose  into  consequence 
after  the  fall  of  Carthage.  It  is  now  Turn's.  Diodo- 
ros  Siculus  calls  it  "  White  Tunis,"  perhaps  from  the 
shalky  cliffs*  that  lie  around  it  when  viewed  from  the 
sea.    (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  2,  p.  262.) 

Tonoii,  a  German  tribe,  probably  the  same  with 
ihe  Aduatici  of  Ca»sar,  and  the  first  that  crossed  the 
Rhine.    They  became  subsequently  a  powerful  peo 
pie  in  Germania  Inferior.    (Tac.,  Germ  .,  2. — Amm. 
Mare.,  IS,  11.) 

Tcbdktani,  a  people  of  Bastica  in  Spain,  in  the 
southeastern  part.  They  extended  slong  the  coast, 
from  the  Anas  to  the  Bastuli  Poem,  snd  their  territory 
•as  famed  for  iu  beauty  and  fertility,  and  by  some  of 


the  ancient  writers  waa  considered  the  moa.  /avourec 
spot  on  the  whole  earth.  Here,  too,  Slrabo  placea  the 
Llysian  fields  of  Homer.  This  district,  besides  bein| 
very  productive,  was  enabled  to  carry  on  an  extenaivi 
and  lucrative  commerce  with  the  nations  of  the  inte 
rior,  by  means  of  the  Bctis,  which  traversed  it 
(Polyb.,  34,  9  — Lie.,  21,  6  —  Id.,  24,  42.) 

Tlrhuli,  a  people  of  Bastica  in  Spain,  aituate  l« 
the  north  and  northeast  of  the  Turdetani.    (Mela,  3, 

1.  —Phn.,  3,  I.— Id.  ibid  ,  4,  20.) 

Torus,  s  river  of  Spsin,  in  the  territory  of  the  Ede- 
tarn,  near  Valcntia  ;  now  the  Guadalaviar.  (Mela, 

2,  16.— Plm.,  3,  3.) 

Teases,  king  of  the  Rutuli,  son  of  Daunus,  king 
of  Apulia,  and  Vemlia,  a  nymph  who  was  sister  to 
Amata,  the  wife  of  Latinus.  Lavinia,  the  daughter  of 
Latmus,  was  betrothed  to  him,  but  the  arrival  of  ^Ene- 
as deprived  him  of  hia  intended  bride,  and  in  the  war 
which  took  place  between  the  Latina  and  the  Trojans 
Turnus  was  slain  by  Auneta.  (Virg.,  Jin.,  7,  66, 
seqq.) 

'1  e  hones,  I.  a  people  in  the  interior  of  Gallia  Lug- 
duncnsis,  whose  territory  answers  to  the  modern  Tou- 
raine.  (Amm.  Marc.,  15,  11.  —  Tac.,  Ann.,  3,  41.) 
—  II.  A  German  tribe,  settled  in  what  la  now  the 
southern  part  of  Hesse,  according  to  Mannert. 

Tenuis,  I.  HannibIlis,  a  small  place  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  below  Thapsus.  From  this  Hannibal  took 
his  departure  for  Aaia,  when  he  waa  banished  by  his 
factious  and  ungrateful  countrymen  from  Carthage. 
It  is  now  Mahdta. — II.  Stratonis,  the  previous  name 
of  Ccsarca,  on  the  coast  of  Palestine.  (Fid.  Cars- 
area.) 

Tosci,  the  inhabitants  of  Etruria.    ( Vid.  Hctruria.) 

Ti'sc i'lan t: m,  the  name  of  Cicero's  villa  near  Tus 
culum,  and  where  the  scene  of  his  Tusculan  Diapula 
tions  is  Isid.    (Fid.  Cicero,  p.  347,  col.  2.) 

Ti-sctli-m.  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  summit  of 
the  ridge  of  hills  which  forms  the  continuation  of  the 
Alban  Mount,  and  above  the  modern  town  of  Frascatu 
The  numerous  remains  of  the  ancient  place  still  beat 
the  name  of  tl  Toscuio.  According  to  Dionysius  (10, 
20)  and  Josephus  (Bell.  J  ml..  18,  8),  it  was  distant 
about  one  hundred  stadia  from  Rome,  or  twelve  miles 
and  a  half.  The  foundation  of  Tusculum  is  ascribed 
to  Telcgonus,  the  son  of  Circe  and  Ulysses.  (Ovid, 
Fast.,  3, 91.— Id.,  4,  91.— Proper  t.,  2,  35.— Sil.  ItaL, 
7,  691.)  It  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  consid- 
erable of  the  Latin  cities  in  the  time  of  the  second 
Tarquin,  since  that  prince  is  said  to  have  sought  the 
alliance  of  Octavius  Manlius,  chief  of  Tusculum,  and 
to  have  given  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  (Lit., 
1,  49.)  By  thia  measure  Tarquin  accured  the  co- 
operation of  almost  all  the  Latin  cities  in  his  subse 

Juent  attempts  to  recover  the  throne  he  had  lost.— 
n  the  second  Punic  war  Tusculum  successfully  re- 
sisted the  attack  of  Hannibal. — This  place  could  boast 
of  having  given  birth  to  M.  Porcius  Cato,  several  ot 
the  Fabn,  dec.  Its  proximity  to  Rome,  the  beauty  of 
its  situation,  as  well  ss  the  salubrity  of  its  climate 
made  it  a  favourite  summer  residence  with  the  wealthy 
Romans.  Strabo,  who  has  given  us  a  very  accurate 
description  of  its  position,  saya  that,  on  the  aide  to- 
wards Rome,  the  hills  of  Tusculum  were  covered  with 
plantations  and  palaces,  the  effect  of  which  was  most 
striking.  ( Str a b.,  239.)  Of  these  villas  none  can  be 
more  interesting  to  us  than  that  of  Cicero.  (Fid. 
Tusculanum.)  Lucullua  also  had  a  celebrated  villa 
and  gardens  at  this  plsce.  Horace  likewise  alludes 
to  a  villa  of  Maecenas  here.  (Cramer's  Ane.  Italy, 
vol.  2,  p.  47.) 

Tuscum  Mark,  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
coast  of  Etruria,  called  also  Tyhenum  Mare  and 
Mare  Infentm. 

Tyana,  a  city  of  Cappadocia,  strongly  fortified  b; 
nature  and  art,  lying  on  the  mair  road  to  Cilicia  aol 
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fcyna,  and  U  the  foot  of  Mount  Tauroe.  Slrabo  says 
it  was  built  on  what  wh  called  the  causeway  of  Scmir- 
amit.  (Slrabo,  537  )  Cellariua  ia  of  opinion  that 
the  town  called  Dana  by  Xenophon,  in  the  An»i>as:s 
(I.  2,  20).  should  be  identified  with  Tyana  (Geogr. 
Anttq  ,  vol.  2,  p  291),  and  this  supposition  has  great 

Erobabilily  to  recommend  it. — The  Greeks,  always  led 
y  a  similarity  of  name  to  connect  the  origin  of  cities 
with  their  fables,  pretended  that  it  owed  its  foundation 
to  Thoas,  the  king  of  the  Taunc  Chersonese,  in  his 
pursuit  thither  of  Pylades  and  Orestes.  {Arrian, 
Pt'ipl  Eux.,  p  8)  From  him  it  was  called  Tbosna, 
and  afterward  Tuana.  (Stepk  Byz.,  t.  v.  Tvova.) 
Tyana  was  the  native  city  of  the  impostor  Apollonius. 
-  At  a  later  period  it  twesme  the  see  of  a  Christian 
bishop,  snd  the  metropolis  of  Cappadocia  Secunda. 
[Greg.  Nat,  Epitt,  33  —  Id,  Oral,  20,  p.  355) 
This  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Valene  Its  csplure 
by  the  Ssrscens  is  recorded  by  Cedrenns  (p.  477). 
The  modern  Ketch  h>n*T,  near  the  foot  of  the  central 
chain  of  Tsurus  snd  the  Cilician  Pass,  ia  thought  to 
correspond  to  the  sncient  city.  Captain  Kinneir,  in 
one  of  his  journeys,  found  considerable  ruins  here. 
(Cramer'i  Ana  Minor,  vol.  2.  p.  128,  ieqq .) 

TvaitrTis,  a  district  in  the  southern  part  of  Cappa- 
docia, near  the  range  of  Taurus.    Its  capital  was 
Tyana,  from  which  it  derived  its  name     {Vtd.  Tyana.) 
Tvaitia.     Kid.  Tiberia. 

Tvchk,  I.  one  of  the  Oceanides.  (Hrsiod,  Tk., 
860.)  -II  A  part  of  the  town  of  Syracuse.  It  con- 
Uined  a  temple  of  Fortune  (Ti-ttj),  whence  the  name. 
(Cie  .  Verr  ,  4,  53  ) 

TvOkOs  (two  syllables),  a  son  of  CEoeus.  king  of 
Calydon.  He  fled  from  his  country  after  the  accidental 
murder  of  one  of  hia  friend*,  and  found  a  safe  asylum  in 
the  court  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  whose  daugh- 
ter, Deipbyle,  lie  married.  When  Adrastus  wished  to 
plire  his  son-in-law  Poly  nice*  on  the  throne  of  Thebes, 
Tydeus  undertook  to  announce  the  war  to  Eteocles. 
who  usurped  the  crown.  The  reception  he  met  with 
provoked  bis  resentment ;  ho  challenged  Eteocles  and 
hia  principal  chieftains,  and  worsted  tbem  in  conflict. 
On.  leaving  Thebes  and  entering  upon  his  way  home, 
he  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  fifty  of  the  foe,  purposely 
planted  to  destroy  him,  and  he  slew  all  but  one,  who 
was  permitted  to  return  to  Thebes,  to  bear  the  tidings 
of  the  fate  of  his  companions.  He  was  one  of  the 
seven  cbiefa  of  the  army  of  Adrastus,  and  during  the 
The  ban  war  he  signalized  his  valour  in  a  marked  de- 
gree, and  made  great  slaughter  of  the  foe,  till  he  was 
at  last  morully  wounded  by  Melanippus.  As  he  Isy 
expiring,  Minerva  hastened  to  him  with  a  medicine 
wLich  she  hsd  obtained  from  Jupiter,  and  which  would 
make  him  immortal  (Baeekyl.,  ap.  Sckol.  ad  Am- 
topk  ,  Ao.,  1596) ;  but  Arapbisraus,  who  hated  him  aa 
a  chief  cause  of  the  war,  perceiving  what  the  goddess 
was  about,  cut  off  the  head  of  Melanippus,  whom  Ty- 
deus, though  wounded,  had  slain,  and  brought  it  to 
him.  The  savage  warrior  opened  it  end  devoured  the 
brain,  and  Minerva,  in  disgust,  withheld  ber  aid.  His 
remains  were  interred  at  Arr-»,  where  a  monument, 
said  to  be  his,  was  still  seen  in  the  age  of  Pausaniaa. 
(Ham.,  II,  4.  365,  ieqq  —ApoLod.,  1,  8.  3  —  M$ck„ 
Sipt.  C.  Tktb.,  372,  scqq.,  ed.  Scholef.—Pa*san., 
9,  18.) 

Tvoioas,  a  patronymic  of  Diomedes.  as  son  of  Ty- 
deus.   (Virg.,  JBn..  I.  101—  Horn.,  Od  ,  1,  15,  20.) 

Tvlob,  an  ialand  in  the  Sinus  Persicus,  on  the 
Arabian  coast,  the  pearl  fishery  on  whose  coasts  has 
rendered  it  famous  in  antiquity  ;  and  the  same  circum- 
stance atill  contributes  to  ila  renown  under  the  name 
of  Bakratm,  which  in  Arabic  signifies  two  seas.  (Plot. 
-Tkeophrut.,  Hxit  Plant  ,  4,  9  -Id  ibid  ,  5,  6.) 

TyndarIda,  a  patronymic  of  the  children  of  Tyn- 
torus,  as  Caator,  Pollux.  Helen,  dec. 

TtkdIbis.  I.  a  patronymic  of  Helen,  aa  daughter 
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of  Tyndarua.  (Virg.,  JBn.,  2.  569  )— II.  A  town  a, 
Sicily,  on  the  northern  coast,  southwest  of  Mes«vn» 
It  was  founded  by  the  elder  Dionysius,  snd  became  ia 
time  an  important  city.  A  part  of  the  ancient  site  has 
been  inundated  by  the  sea.    (Li?  ,  36.  2.) 

Tyroarub.  a  son  of  CEhslos  and  Gorgopbone  Hs 
was  king  of  l/scedasmon.  and  married  the  celebrated 
I^eda,  who  bore  him  Tnnandra,  Philoooe.  dec ,  snd 
v%  ho  also  became  mother  of  Pollux  and  Helen  by  Js* 
piter.    (  Kid.  I,eda,  Castor,  Pollux,  Clvteroriestn,  &e.) 

Typhosus  (three  syllables),  a  monstrous  pant,  who 
warred  against  the  £ods.    (Vtd  Typhon.) 

Tvphor  or  Typnaon,  a  monstrous  gisot,  whoa 
Earth,  enraged  at  the  destruction  of  ber  previous  gitot- 
progeny,  brought  forth  to  contend  with  the  gods.  The 
suture  of  this  being  reached  the  sky  ;  fire  Sashed  from 
his  eyes  *,  be  hurled  glowing  rocks,  with  lood  cries 
and  hissing,  against  heaven,  and  flame  and  norm  rush- 
ed from  his  mouth.  The  gods,  in  dismay,  fled  tc 
Egypt,  snd  concealed  themselves  under  the  farm  of 
different  animala.  Jupiter  at  last,  after  a  tevere  con- 
flict, overcame  him,  and  placed  bim  beneath  .Etna,  or, 
as  others  said,  in  the  Palus  Ser bonis,  or  "Serboniaa 
bog."  ( Prod  ,  Pytk.,  1, 29,  teq. — Id.fragn.  Epmk., 
S>.—£iek  ,  Prom.  K.,  351,  itqq.—ApoU  Med.,  2, 
1215.)— Typbon  is  the  same  apparently  with  Typhoeus, 
though  Hesiod  makes  a  difference  between  them.  Their 
names  come  from  rufu,  "  to  mole"  and  they  are  evi- 
dently personifications  ofatorrna  and  volcanic  eruptions. 
Typbon  ia  made  the  sire  of  the  Chimam,  Echidna,  tsd 
other  monsters.    The  Greeks  gave  his  name  to  the 


Ejryptmn  demon  Baby,  the  opponent  of  Osiris  —The 
flight  of  the  god*  into  Egypt  is  a  bungling  .attempt  at 
connecting  the  Greek  mythology  with  the  animal  wor- 
ship of  that  country.  Thia  change  of  form  on  thaii 
part  was  related  by  Pindar.  (Porpk.,  de  Aktt.,  3,  f . 
251 — Keigktley'i  Mythology,  p.  263  ) 

Tyramnion,   a   grammarian  of  Pootns,  intimate 
with  Cicero.    Hia  original  name  was  Theophrastas, 
and  be  received  that  of  Tyranuion  from  hia  austerity  to 
hia  pupils.    He  was  taken  by  LocoNus.  and  restored 
to  hia  liberty  by  Murajna.    Tyrannion  opened  a  school 
at  Rome,  and  taught  with  considerable  success.  He 
(  had  access  to  the  library  of  Apellicon  of  Teos  when 
brought  to  Rome,  and  from  him  copies  of  Aristotle's 
works  were  obtained  by  Androntcoa  of  Rhodes.    (  Vid 
Apellicon.) 
Tvras.    Vid.  Danasttis. 
Tyros,  a  city  of  Phormcia.    ( Kid.  Tyrua  ) 
Ttrrhini.    Kid.  Etruria. 

Tyrrh«xcm  Mask,  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
which  lies  on  the  coast  of  Etruria.    It  is  also  called 
Inftrum,  as  washing  the  lower  shore  of  the  peninsula. 
\{Vid.  Italia ) 

Tyrt/eus.  a  celebrated  poet  of  antiquity.    His  age 
is  determined  by  the  second  Messenian  war,  in  which 
he  bore  a  part.    If.  with  Pausaniaa,  this  war  is  placed 
between  685  and  668  B.C.,  Tyrlatos  would  fall  st  the 
same  time  as,  or  even  earlier  than,  tbe  circumstances 
of  the  Cimmerian  invasion  mentioned  by  Callinus ; 
and  wc  should  thon  expect  to  find  that  Tyrums,'  and 
not  Callinus,  was  considered  by  tbe  ancients  aa  tbe 
originator  of  the  elegy.    As,  however,  the  reverse  is 
the  fact,  thia  reason  may  be  added  to  others  for  think- 
ing that  the  second  Measenian  war  did  not  take  place 
till  after  660  B.C.,  which  moat  be  considered  as  tbe 
period  at  whieh  Callinus  flourished.    We  certainly  dt 
not  give  implicit  credit  to  the  story  of  later  writers, 
that  Tyrtsme  was  a  lame  schoojtnaater  at  Athens,  sent 
out  of  insolence  by  tbe  Athenians  to  the  Spartana, 
who  at  the  command  of  an  oracle  had  applied  to  tbem 
for  a  leader  in  tbe  Measenian  war.    So  much  of  tint 
account,  however,  may  be  received  aa  true,  that  Tyr- 
tanra  came  from  Attica  to  the  Lacedaemonians ;  the 
place  of  his  abode  being,  according  to  e  precise  state- 
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4c  logcndf  ibout  the  Dioscuri  n  very  early  connexion 
with  Lac.jia.  In  all  probability,  his  lameness  was 
only  a  satirical  allusion  lo  his  use  of  the  elegiac  meas- 
ure, or  alternating  hexameter  and  pentameter,  the  lat- 
ter being  shorter  by  a  foot  than  the  former — Tyria-ue 
came  to  the  Lacedannomans  at  a  lime  when  tbey  were 
not  onlv  brought  into  great  straits  from  without  by 
the  boldness  of  Arislomenes  and  the  desperate  cour- 
age of  the  Me.-scnians,  bjt  when  tho  state  was  also 
rent  with  internal  ducord.  In  this  condition  of  the 
Spartan  commonwealth  TyrUeus  composed  the  moat 
celebrated  of  his  elegies,  which,  from  its  subject, 
was  called  Eunomia.  thai  is,  "Justico"  or  "Good 
Government"  (also  Vol.tcia,  or  "  the  Constitution"'). 
But  the  Eunomia  was  neither  the  only  nor  yet  the  first 
elegy  in  which  Tyrlsus  stimulated  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans to  a  bold  defence  against  the  Mcssenians.  Ex- 
hortations lo  bravery  was  the  theme  which  this  poet 
took  for  many  elegies,  and  wrote  on  it  with  unceasing 
spirit  and  ever  new  invention.  Never  waa  the  duly 
and  the  honour  of  bravery  impressed  on  the  youth  of 
a  nation  with  so  much  beauty  and  force  of  language, 
by  such  natural  and  touching  motivea.  Thai  these 
poems  breathed  a  truly  Spartan  spirit,  and  that  the 
Spartans  knew  how  to  value  them,  is  proved  by  the 
constant  use  made  of  them  in  the  military  expeditions. 
When  the  Spartans  were  on  a  campaign,  it  was  their 
custom,  after  the  evening  meal,  when  the  pcan  had 
been  sung  in  honour  of  the  gods,  to  recite  these  ele- 
gies. On  these  occasions  the  whole  mass  did  not  join 
in  the  chant,  but  individuals  vied  with  each  other  in 
repeating  the  verses  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  sub- 
ject The  successful  competitor  then  received  from 
the  iiolemarch  or  commander  a  larger  portion  of  meat 
than  the  others,  a  distinction  suitable  to  the  simple 
taste  of  the  Spartans.  This  kind  of  recitation  was  so 
well  adapted  to  the  elegy,  thai  it  is  highly  probable  that 
Tyrtteus  himself  first  published  his  elegies  in  this  man- 
ner. The  elegies  of  Tyrt»us,  however,  were  never 
sung  on  the  inarch  of  the  army,  and  in  the  battle  itself; 
for  these  occasions  a  strain  of  another  kind  was  com- 
posed by  tho  same  poet,  namely,  the  anapcstic  march- 
es. (Muller,  Hut.  Gn  Lit.,  p-  1 10,  teqq.)— We  have 
several  fragments  remaining  of  the  elegies  of  TyrUeus 
They  arc  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  though  address- 
ed to  Dorians,  and  are  full  of  enthusiastic  and  patriotic 
feeling.  The  anapcstic  marches,  on  the  other  hand 
(hi  At/  KoXtpiariipia),  were  written  in  Doric.  Of  these 
only  a  single  fragment  has  come  down  to  us. — The 
best  editions  of  Tyrtasus  are  that  of  Klotx.  Brema, 
1764,  8vo,  and  that  contained  in  Gaisford's  Poeta  Mi- 
nora Graci,  vol.  1,  p.  429,  stqq .) 

Tvaus  or  Tyros,  a  very  ancient  city  of  Phoenicia, 
built  by  the  Sidonians.  "  The  strong  city  of  Tzor"  is 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Joshua  (19,  29),  and  its  situa- 
tion is  specified  as  being  between  "  great  Zidon"  and 
Achzib.  Yet  learned  men  have  contended  that  in 
Joshua's  time  Tyre  was  not  built.  Homer,  it  has  been 
remarked,  never  speaks  of  Tyre,  but  only  of  Sidon ; 
and  Josephus  states  that  Tyre  was  built  not  above  240 
years  before  the  temple  of  Solomon,  which  would  be 
A  M.  2760,  two  hundred  years  after  Joshua.  That 
there  was  such  a  city  a*  Tyre,  howover,  in  the  days 
of  Homer,  is  quite  certain,  seeing  that,  in  the  reign  of 
Solomon,  there  was  a  king  of  Tyre ;  and  we  appre- 
hend that  the  Scripture  text  will  be  held  a  sufficient 
proof  of  its  having  had  an  existence  before  the  land  of 
Canaan  was  conquered  by  the  Israelites.  Nor  is  Jo- 
sephus's  chronology  so  accurate  as  to  render  his  au- 
thority on  such  a  point  very  important.  There  waa 
Insular  Tyre,  and  Tyrus  on  the  Continent,  or  Pala?- 
Tynis ;  and  it  is  supposed  by  some  learned  writers 
that  the  island  was  not  inhabited  till  after  the  invasion 
of  N-ibuchadnezzar.  Dut  this  last  supposition  is  not 
merely  at  variance  with  the  doubtful  authority  of  Jose- 
phua,  but  is  scarcely  reconcilable  with  the  language  of 


the  prophets  Isaiah  and  Ezekicl,  who  both  m  cm  to  apeai 
of  Tyre  aa  an  isle.  (Isaiah,  23,  2, 6  —  E:ck.,  28,  17.— 
Id.,  27, 3.— Id.,  28,  2.)  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  ad- 
vantageoua  position  of  the  ia!e  would  be  altogether  neg- 
lected by  a  maritime  people.  The  coast  would,  in- 
deed, first  be  occupied,  and  the  fortified  city  mention- 
ed iii  the  book  of  Joshua  was  in  all  probability  ou  tbt 
Continent ;  but,  as  the  commercial  importance  and 
wealth  of  the  port  increased,  the  island  would  naturally 
be  inhabited,  and  it  must  have  been  considered  as  the 
place  of  the  greatest  security.  Volney  supposes  that 
the  Tynans  retired  lo  iheir  isle  when  compelled  lo 
abandon  the  ancient  city  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  that, 
till  that  time,  the  dearth  of  water  had  prevented  its  be- 
ing much  buili  upon.  Certain  it  is,  that  when,  at 
length,  Nebuchadnezzar  look  the  city,  he  found  it  so 
impoverished  as  to  afford  him  no  compensation  for  bit 
labour.  (Ezek.,  29,  18,  ttqq.)  The  chief  edifices 
were  at  all  events  on  the  mainland,  and  to  these  the) 
denunciations  of  total  ruin  strictly  apply.  PaUe-Tyrua 
never  rose  from  its  overthrow  by  the  Chaldean  con- 
queror, and  the  Macedonian  completed  ita  destruc- 
tion ;  at  the  same  lime,  the  wealth  and  commerce  of 
Insular  Tyre  were  for  the  lime  destroyed,  though  it 
afterward  recovered  from  the  effects  of  Us  invasion. — 
Ancient  Tyre,  then,  probably  consisted  of  the  fortified 
city,  which  commanded  a  considerable  territory  on  tbt 
coast,  and  of  the  port  which  was  "  strong  in  the  sea." 
On  that  side  it  bad  bale  to  fear  from  invaders,  as  the 
Tynans  were  lords  of  the  sea ;  and,  accordingly,  it 
does  not  appear  that  its  Chaldean  conqueror  ventured 
upon  a  maritime  assault.  Josephus,  indeed,  states 
thai  Salmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  mado  war  againat 
the  Tyrians  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships,  manned  by  80C 
rowers.  The  Tyrians  had  but  twelve  ahips,  yet  they 
obtained  the  victory,  dispersing  the  Assyrian  fleet,  and 
taking  500  prisoners.  Salmaneser  then  relumed  to 
Nineveh,  leaving  his  land-forces  before  Tyre,  where 
they  remained  for  five  years,  but  were  unable  to  take 
the  city.  (Joseph.,  Ant.,  9,  14.)  Tins  expedition  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Hezckiah, 
king  of  Judah,  about  A.M.  3287,  or  717  B.C.  It  must 
have  been  about  this  period,  or  a  few  yeara  earlier,  that 
Isaiah  delivered  his  oracle  against  Tyre,  in  which  be 
specifically  declared  thai  il  should  be  destroyed,  not 
by  the  power  which  then  threatened  it,  but  by  the  Chal- 
deans, a  people  "  formerly  of  no  account."  (Isaiah, 
23,  13.)  The  more  detailed  predictions  of  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  were  delivered  a  hundred  and  twenty  yeara 
after,  B.C.  588,  almost  immediately  before  the  Chal- 
dean invasion.  The  army  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  said 
to  have  lain  before  Tyre  thirteen  years,  and  it  was  not 
taken  till  the  fifteenth  year  after  the  captivity,  B.C. 
573,  more  than  seventeen  hundred  years,  according 
to  Josephus,  after  its  foundation.  Ita  destruction, 
then,  must  have  been  entire  ;  all  the  inhabitants  were 
put  to  the  sword  or  led  into  captivity,  the  walls  were 
razed  lo  the  ground,  and  it  was  made  "  a  terror"  and 
a  desolation.  It  is  remarkable,  that  one  reason  as- 
signed by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  for  tho  punishment  of 
this  proud  city  is  its  exultation  at  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem :  "  I  shall  be  replenished,  now  she  is  laid 
waste"  (26,  2)  This  clearly  indicates  that  its  over- 
throw was  posterior  to  that  event;  and  if  we  take  the 
seventy  yeara  during  which  it  waa  predicted  by  Isaiah 
(23,  15)  that  Tyre  should  be  forgotten,  to  denote  ■ 
definite  term  (which  seems  the  most  natural  sense), 
we  may  conclude  that  it  waa  not  rebuilt  till  the  same 
number  of  years  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
Babylon.  Old  Tyre,  the  continental  city,  remained, 
however,  ir.  ruins  up  to  the  period  of  the  Macedonian 
invasion.  Insular  Tyre  had  then  risen  to  be  a  city  of 
very  considerable  wealth  and  political  importance , 
and  by  sea  her  fleets  were  triumphant  According  to 
Pliny  (9,  36),  it  waa  19  miles  in  circumference,  ir> 
c In  !ing  Old  Tyre,  but  without  it  about  four.    It  was 
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Ae  rubbish  of  Old  Tyrr,  thirty  furlong*  off,  that  sup- 
plied materials  for  the  gigantic  mote  constructed  by 
Alexander,  of  2(K)  feet  in  breadth,  extending  all  the 
way  from  the  continent  to  the  island,  a  distance  of  three 
quarters  of  a  mile.  The  sea  that  formerly  separated 
ibem  was  shallow  near  the  shore,  but  towards  the  isl- 
and it  is  said  to  have  liecn  three  fathoms  in  depth. 
The  causeway  has  probably  been  enlarged  by  the  sand 
thrown  up  by  the  sea,  which  now  covers  the  aurface 
of  the  isthmus.  Tyre  was  taken  bv  the  Macedonian 
conqueror  after  a  siege  of  eight  months,  B.C.  333, 
two  hundred  and  forty-one  years  after  its  destruction 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and,  consequently,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  after  it  had  been  rebuilt.  Though 
now  subjugated,  it  was  not,  however,  totally  destroyed, 
since,  only  thirty  years  sftcr,  it  was  an  object  of  con- 
tention to  Atoiander's  successors.  The  fieot  of  An- 
tigonus  invested  and  blockaded  it  for  thirteen  months, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  it  was  compelled  to  surren- 
der, and  received  a  garrison  of  his  troops  for  its  de- 
fence. About  three  years  afier  it  was  invested  by 
Pornpev  in  person,  and,  owing  to  a  mutiny  in  the  garri- 
son, fell  into  his  hands.  Its  history  is,  after  this  period, 
identified  with  thai  of  Syria.  In  the  apostolic  age  it 
seems  to  have  regained  some  measure  of  its  ancient 
character  as  a  trading  town  ;  and  St.  Paul,  in  touching 
here  on  one  occasion,  in  his  way  back  from  Macedonia, 
found  a  number  of  Christian  believers,  with  whom  he 
spent  a  week  ;  so  that  the  gospel  tnmt  early  have  been 
preached  to  the  Tynans.  (Actt,2\,  3.)  Josephus, 
in  speaking  of  the  city  of  Zahulon  as  of  admirable 
beauty,  says  that  its  houses  were  built  liko  those  in 
Tyre,  and  Sidon,  and  Berytus.  Strabo  also  speaks  of 
the  Icfuness  and  beauty  of  the  buildings.  In  ecclesi- 
astical history  it  is  distinguished  as  tho  first  archbishop- 
ric under  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem.  It  shared  the 
fete  of  the  country  in  the  Sar\cen  invasion  in  tho  be- 
ginning of  the  seventh  century.  It  waa  reconquered 
by  the  crusaders  in  the  twelfth,  and  formed  a  royal 
domain  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  an 
•rcbiepiscopal  see.  William  of  Tyre,  the  well-known 
historian,  an  Englishman,  was  the  first  archbishop. 
In  1289  it  was  retsken  by  the  Saracens,  the  Christians 
being  permitted  to  remove  with  their  effects.  When 
the  sultan  Selim  divided  Syria  into  pachalica.  Tyre, 
which  had  probably  gone  to  decay  with  the  depression 
if  commerce,  waa  merged  in  the  territory  of  Sidon. 
In  1766  it  waa  taken  possession  of  by  the  Motoualies. 
who  repaired  the  port,  and  enclosed  it,  on  the  land 
side,  with  a  wall  twenty  feet  high.  The  wall  was 
•landing,  but  the  repairs  bad  gone  to  ruin,  at  the  time 
of  Volney'a  visit  (1784).  He  noticed,  however,  the 
choir  of  the  ancient  church  mentioned  by  Maundrell, 
together  with  some  columns  of  red  granite,  of  a  spe- 
cies unknown  in  Syria,  which  Djezzar  Pacha  wanted 
to  remove  to  Acre,  but  could  find  no  engineers  able  to 
accomplish  it.  It  was  at  that  time  a  miserable  vil- 
lage :  its  exports  consisted  of  a  few  sacks  of  corn  and  of 
cotton  ;  and  the  only  merchant  of  which  H  could  boast  | 
was  a  solitary  Greek,  in  the  service  ol  the  French  fac- 
tory at  Sidon,  who  could  hardly  gain  a  livelihood.  Il 
is  only  within  the  past  half  century  that  it  has 
once  more  begun  to  lift  up  its  bead  from  the  dust. 
( Modern  Traveller,  pt.  3,  p.  46,  teqq.) 

Tysdrds,  a  city  of  Africa  Propria,  not  far  from  (he 
coast,  below  Turris  Hannibalis.  It  is  supposed  to 
coincide  as  to  position  with  the  modem  el-Jem.  (Ptol. 
-Auer.,  Hxtt.  Bell.  A/r ,  c.  36,  76  —  Plin.,  5,  4  ) 

V. 

Vacca.    Kid.  Vaga. 

Vice  mi,  a  people  at  the  north  of  Spain,  occupying, 
according  to  Mannert,  what  ia  now  the  greater  part  of 
VaHadolid.  Leon,  Paleneia,  and  the  province  of  Toro. 
iLiw.,  21,  5  — Id.,  35,  7.) 
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Vaceiu,  a  gxldesa  worshipped  principally  by  lb* 
Sabinea,  but  also  by  the  Latins.  According  to  tome 
authorities  she  was  identical  with  Victoria,  and  the 
Lake  Cutiliat  waa  sacred  to  her.  (Arnei.,  3,  p  112, 
ed.  Slevxch.  —  Spangcnbcrg,  Dt  Vet.  Let.  h'cl  Do- 
mett., p.  47.)  Others  made  her  analogous  to  Diana, 
Ceres,  or  Minerva.  Thia  last  wss  toe  opinion  ot 
Varro.  (Schol.  ad  Herat.,  Eput.,  1,  10,  49.)  Her 
name  apparently  comes  from  vaco,  the  reason  of 
which  etymology  is  given  aa  follows  by  Varro  :  "q\od 
ra  maximc  hi  gaudent  qui  sapttntut  vacant. "  ( Farro, 
ap.  Sckol.,  I.e.) 

Vadiuonis  Lacus.  a  lake  ol  Etniria,  whose  water* 
were  sulphureous.  It  formerly  existed  close  to  Bat- 
tano,  bat  is  now  filled  up  with  pest  and  rushes  [Sea- 
eta,  Nat.  Hut.  Quasi ,  3.  26.  —  Plin  .  2.  95 )  This 
lake  ia  celebrated  in  tho  history  of  Rome  for  having 
witnessed  the  total  defeat  of  the  Etmscans  by  the  Ro- 
mans, A  L'.C.  444,  a  defeat  so  decisive  that  tbey  neiet 
could  recover  from  ita  effects.  (Liey,  9.  39.)  An- 
other battle  was  again  fought  here  by  the  Etruscans, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Gauls,  against  the  Romans, 
with  the  same  ill  auecess.  (Pelyb .,  2  20. — Ftor ,  1, 
12) 

Vaoa,  sometimes,  but  improperly,  written  Vscca,  a 
town  of  Africa,  west  of  Carthage,  on  the  nrer  Rubri- 
cate, and  celebrated  among  the  African  and  Numid- 
lan  citiea  for  its  extensive  traffic.  D'Atmlle  and 
Harbie  du  Bocage  recognise  traces  of  the  ancient  n»mv 
in  the  modem  vtgja  or  Beja,  in  tho  district  of  Tunis 
{Sail.,  Jug  ,  47  —  Stl.  Hal.,  3,  259  ) 

Vaosni,  or,  more  correctly,  Vaoikhxi,  a  people  ol 
Liguria.  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  near  Urn 
angle  formed  by  the  separation  of  tbc  Apenninei 
and  Alps.  Their  name,  aa  D'Anville  observes,  is  stil! 
apparent  in  that  of  Vienna  Their  capital  was  Au- 
gusta Vagiennorum,  now  Fire,  according  to  D'An- 
ville, but  more  correctly  Bene,  according  to  Dvrandi. 
(Si/,  /ra/.,  8,  607—  Plin.,  3,  5.  —  Cramer's  Ancfot 
Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  27.) 

V a ii i lis,  tho  western  arm  of  the  Rhine,  now  the 
Waal.    (C*a  .  4,  10  —  Tac  ,  Ann  ,  2,  6  ) 

Valb.nb,  Flavics,  an  emptor  of  the  East.  His 
biography  will  be  given  in  conjunction  with  tbst  of  his 
brother  Valcntitiian  I.    (  Vtd.  Valentinianus  I.) 

ValentIa,  I.  a  secret  and  hallowed  name  of  Rome. 
(Pint.,  3,  5  —  Id.  ibid.,  28,  2  —  Sent,  ad  JSsf.,  1, 
280.) — II.  A  city  of  the  Segovellauni  or  Segalauni,  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  now  Valence.  (Pltn.,  3,  4.)  It 
Isy  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  Rhodanus,  above  Alba 
Augusta — III.  A  city  of  Mauritania  Tingitana,  north 
of  Volubtle  Oppidum,  and  south  of  Lixum,  situate  on 
the  river  Subur.  It  waa  also  called  Banasa,  and  is 
now  Mamora.  (Plin  ,  5,  1.) — IV.  A  province  if 
Britain,  in  what  ia  now  Scotland,  conquered  in  Uic 
time  of  Valentinian  from  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and 
formed  by  Theodosiua  into  a  province.  (Amm.  Mare  , 
28,  3.) — V.  A  city  of  the  Edetani  or  Contests  ni,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconenais,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tusua. 
It  wss  taken  and  aacked  by  Porapey,  but  was  after- 
ward colonized  and  became  an  important  place.  It  is 
now  Valtntta.— VI.  or  Vibo  Valcntia-  (Vtd  Hippo- 
nium.) 

Valbntikiakus,  I.  the  first  of  the  name,  a  man  of 
moderate  rank,  and  bom  at  Cibalat  in  Hungary,  was 
made  emperor  by  the  army,  being,  at  the  time  of  Jovi- 
an'a  death,  the  commander  of  the  body  guard.  He  as- 
sociated with  himself  Valens,  his  brother,  and,  aftei 
some  time,  Gratian,  hi*  son,  who,  at  eight  years  old 
waa  presented  to  the  army  wearing  a  purple  robe 
Valens  fixing  his  court  at  Constantinople.  Valentiniac 
himself  repaired  to  Milan.  Soon  after  the  accesso* 
of  these  emperors,  both  the  West  and  EasI  were  dm 
turbed  nearly  at  the  same  time ;  the  former  by  ar 
irruption  of  the  Alemanni  into  Gaul,  the  latter  by  tbc 
insurrection  of  Procopius,  who,  pretending  a  promise 
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•t  Jplii  a  that  he  would  leave  him  heir  of  the  empire, 
was  saluted  Augustus  by  the  multitude  \t  Constanti- 
nople ;  and,  having  been  joined  by  tht  legions  sent 
■gainst  him  by  Valcns,  reduced  Thrace,  tf ithynia,  and 
the  Hellespont.  Deserted  by  his  followers  in  Phrygia, 
be  fled  into  the  mountains,  was  taken  alive,  brought 
bound  before  Valcns,  and,  being  aentenced  to  be  tied 
by  the  legs  to  two  trees  that  were  forcibly  bent  to  the 

¥ound,  was  torn  asunder  by  their  recoil  (A.D.  366). 
be  Alcmanni  defeated  the  Roman  armies  in  Gaul, 
killing  the  commanders,  the  counts  Charietto  and  Se- 
varian ;  but  were,  in  their  turn,  routed  by  Jovinus,  the 
master  of  the  horse,  with  the  loss  of  six  thousand  slain 
and  four  thousand  wounded.    Valens  marched  against 
the  Goths,  who  had  assisted  Prc-copius,  and  in  three 
years  reduced  them  to  terms  of  peace.    He  also  re- 
pressed the  predatory  incursions  of  tho  Isaurians,  a 
sort  of  mountain  robbera,  and  exacted  hostages.  The 
Picts  and  Scots,  who  had  ravaged  Britain,  were  de- 
feated by  Count  Theodosius,  and  their  spoil  retaken. 
Valcntinian  crossed  the  Rhine,  gained  a  bloody  vic- 
tory over  the  Alcmanni,  and  fortified  the  Gallic  fron- 
tier with  camps  and  castles.    The  Saxons,  who  had 
burst  into  Gaul,  were  subdued  by  treachery.  After 
their  proposition  of  retiring  from  the  country  had  been 
acceded  to,  they  were  set  upon,  while  passing  through 
a  valley,  by  troops  planted  in  ambuscade,  and  cut  to 
pieces.   A  similar  act  of  perfidy  was  committed  against 
the  Quadi,  who  had  been  irritated  by  the  placing  of  an 
intrenched  camp  on  their  soil.    Their  king,  Gabinius, 
who  was  invited  by  the  Roman  general  Maximin  to  a 
banquet,  was  waylaid  on  his  retiring,  and  murdered 
The  result  was  a  general  insurrection  of  the  Quadi, 
who  overran  both  Pannoniaa,  and  cut  to  pieces  two 
entire  legions.    V'alentiman  crossing  the  Danube,  and 
wasting  the  country  of  the  Quadi  with  fire  and  sword, 
the  latter  sent  ambassadors  to  sue  for  peace.  Valen- 
ttnian, preparing  to  answer  their  address,  in  a  parox- 
ysm of  rage  burst  a  vessel,  and  expired  of  the  effusion 
of  blood  (A.D.  375).    Tho  choleric  and  implacable 
temper  of  Valcntinian,  urging  him  frequently  to  acts 
of  the  most  atrocious  injustice,  is  singularly  irrecon- 
cilable with  his  religious  moderation.    It  is  said  that 
he  was  about  to  issue  an  order  for  the  magistrates  of 
three  towns  to  be  put  to  death,  because  one  of  the 
judges  had  directed  the  execution  of  a  sentence  legally 
passed  on  a  Hungarian,  and  only  desisted  from  his 
purpose  on  the  expostulation  of  his  questor  Euprax- 
iuh.  who  reminded  the  "most  pious  of  princes"  that 
guiltless  persons,  if  slain,  would  by  Christiana  be  wor- 
shipped as  martyrs.    It  is  also  related,  that,  on  a  cer- 
tain count  complaining  to  him  of  a  civil  action,  he  sent 
to  execution  not  only  the  plaintiff,  but  the  very  clerks 
of  the  court  who  served  the  notice;  and  that  the 
Christians  of  Milan  gave  the  place  of  their  interment 
the  namo  of  the  "  Tomb  of  the  Innocents."    That  he 
refused  to  admit  the  challenges  of  judges  by  defend- 
ants in  a  cause,  when  preferred  on  the  ground  of  pri- 
vate enmity,  and  that  he  condemned  insolvent  debtors 
to  death,  are  scarcely  credible  charges.    Not  destitute 
of  ingenuity,  he  invented  some  new  weapons,  and  had 
a  turn  for  painting  and  modelling.    Report  describes 
him  as  tall  and  muscular,  with  a  florid  complexion, 
bair  of  a  fiery  colour,  and  gray  eyes,  which  had  a  pe- 
culiarly fierce  expression  from  his  always  looking 
askance     The  body  of  Valcntinian  was  conveyed  to 
Constantinople.    In  the  East,  another  violation  of  that 
hospitality  which  among  barbariana  is  held  sacred,  took 
place  in  the  person  of  Para,  king  of  Armenia.  Invi- 
ted by  Valens  to  Tarsus,  and  detained  there  specious- 
ly as  a  guest,  he  escaped  on  horseback  by  night  to  his 
own  kingdom,  but  wss  then  inveigled  to  an  entertain- 
ment by  Duke  Trajan,  and,  in  the  midst  of  wine  and 
music,  stabbed  by  a  hired  barbarian  as  he  reclined  on 
vhe  supper-couch.    Sapor,  who  had  in  vain  endeavour- 
as  to  bring  Valens  into  hia  terms  respecting  Armenia,  i 
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over  which  he  desired  to  place  a  king  of  his  owr.  elec 
tion,  pressed  forward  with  his  arm*,  tut  was  repulses! 
by  Trajan  and  Vadomair,  the  allied  king  or  the  Afo- 
manni.  In  tho  mean  lime,  a  plot,  having  for  its  object 
to  place  Theodorus,  a  secretary  and  an  accomplished 
character,  on  the  throne,  was  betrayed  to  Valens  :  and 
the  conspirators,  together  with  Thcodorus,  consigned 
to  the  executioner.  The  plot,  it  is  said,  originated  in 
an  oracle,  divulged  in  Asia,  which  predicted  that  one 
whose  name  began  with  Theo  should  be  emperor,  and 
this  was  afterward  interpreted  to  mean  Theodosius. 
A  new  enemy  had  now  rolled  its  congregated  num- 
bers on  the  Roman  world,  with  terror  darkening  ir. 
their  van.  The  Goths  were  displaced  by  the  Huns, 
and  urged  forward  by  the  impulsion.  They  obtained 
permission  of  Valcns  to  make  a  settlement  in  Thrace, 
and  swore  fealty  to  him,  but  afterward  revolted  under 
their  general  Fndigcrn.  Surprised,  as  they  were  laden 
with  spoil,  by  the  Roman  general  Sebastian,  they  were 
routed,  and  the  booty  was  retaken.  Gratian,  who  had 
defeated  another  body  of  Goths  by  his  general  Friger- 
idus,  near  Strasburg,  and  permitted  the  remnant  to 
settle  on  the  Po,  advanced  to  the  assistance  of  Va- 
lens ;  but  the  latter,  eager  to  distinguish  hi*nself  and 
jealous  of  his  nephew,  risked  a  battle  with  a'l  the  con- 
federated Goths,  in  which  the  Roman  army,  after  a 
brave  struggle,  the  band  of  lancers,  in  particular,  stand- 
ing firm  to  the  last  around  their  emperor,  was  put  to 
total  rout,  and  the  field  heaped  with  its  dead.  Valena 
taking  refuge  in  a  country-house  with  only  a  few  fol- 
lowers, who  resisted  from  the  roof  the  attempt  of  the 
Goths  to  break  the  door,  the  latter  set  fire  to  the  build- 
ing, and  he  perished  with  the  rest  in  the  flames  (A  D. 
378)  Valcns  was  of  a  middle  height,  with  legs  rather 
bowed,  somewhat  corpulent,  and  of  a  high-coloured 
complexion.  One  of  his  eyes  was  obstructed  by  a 
cataract,  but  it  waa  not  discernible  at  a  little  distance. 
Ignorant  of  art  and  literature,  he  was  but  imperfectly 
versed  in  military  tactics.  With  a  sluggish  and  pro- 
crastinating habit  of  mind  he  united  a  dogmatical  im- 
patience of  temper,  and  in  the  courts  of  law.  without 
caring  for  the  merits  of  the  case,  was  offended  by  any 
decision  which  counteracted  his  own  wishes  Though 
bitter  cgsinat  those  who  withstood  his  will  or  differed 
from  htm  in  sentiment,  he  was  not  incapable  of  friend- 
ship— II.  Valentinian  II.  waa  proclaimed  Augustua 
at  four  years  old,  as  the  colleague  of  Gratian,  and  re- 
sided with  his  mother,  the  Empress  Justina,  at  the 
court  of  Milan.  Maximus,  having  established  himself 
in  Britain  and  Gaul,  drove  Valentinian  out  of  Italy. 
The  youth  stood  as  a  suppliant  before  the  throne  of 
Constantinople  with  the  empress  mother  and  his  sis- 
ter Galla.  The  hand  of  the  latter  became  a  pledge  of 
the  hospitality  and  ain  of  the  enamoured  Theodosius. 
Valentinian  waa  thus  restored,  through  the  aid  of  The- 
odosius, to  the  throne  of  tho  Western  empire;  a  throne 
which  his  weak  character  did  not  enable  hiin  to  fill  and 
delend.  The  new  reign  of  this  young  prince  was  not 
of  long  duration.  He  removed  the  seat  of  the  court 
to  Vienna  (now  Vicnne),  on  the  Rhone,  where  he  waa 
assassinated,  A.D.  392,  by  order  of  Arbogastes,  gen 
eral  of  the  Franks,  whose  authority  had  long  predoin 
inated  over  that  of  his  master.  This  prince  waa  a 
youth  of  excellent  qualities,  temperate,  studious,  aitd 
affectionate. — III.  Valentinian  III.  was  the  son  of 
Cor.stantius  and  Placidia,  daughter  of  Theodosius  the 
Great.  He  was  only  six  years  of  age  when  he  waa 
proclaimed  Emperor  of  the  West,  A.D.  423;  but  be 
was  not  actually  recognised  aa  such  until  425,  after 
the  defeat  of  John  the  Notary,  who  had  seised  upon 
the  empire.  Placidia,  who  possessed  at  first  all  the 
authority,  governed  with  much  wisdom.  Aetius.  wor- 
thy, by  his  valour  and  military  talents,  of  the  faireat 
period  of  the  Roman  republic,  preserved  for  the  em- 
pire the  territory  of  Gaul,  continually  invaded  by  new 
pi  cmies,  anil  forced  the  Franks,  the  Goths,  the  Bui 
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gundians,  and  the  A  Urn  to  sue  for  peace.  Count  Bon- 
iface, however,  was  leu  forti  nate  in  Africa,  and  could 
not  prevent  Genserie,  king  of  the  Vandal*,  from  found- 
ing an  empire  there  in  442.  Valenlintaii  was  by  this 
tune  of  an  age  to  govern  for  himself;  but  the  only  uae 
he  made  of  his  power  waa  to  commit  Crimea  and  to 
disgrace  himself  by  acta  of  debauchery.  Aetius  sub- 
sequently (A.D  451)  gained  a  complete  victory  over 
A  tula,  in  the  plains  of  Duro-Catalaunum  (Chalons), 
when  Valentiman.  jealous  of  his  glory,  had  bun  sent 
fpr.  and,  on  a  sudden,  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  He 
did  not,  however,  long  survive  this  cowardly  act. 
The  following  year,  having  violated  the  wife  of  Pctro- 
oiua  Maximus,  a  man  of  consular  rank,  the  outraged 
husband  slew  him  (A  D.  465),  in  the  thiriy-aixih  vear 
•f  his  ago  and  thiriy-fir»t  of  his  reign,  and  then  ascend- 
ed his  throne.  (Hethenngtim's  History  of  Rome.  p. 
*60.  seqq  —  Elton's  Hut.  Roman  Emperors,  p.  217, 

Valeria  Lax,  I.  de  Prueocationc.  by  P  Valerius 
Publicola  (Vid.  Valerius  I.)  It  granted  to  every 
one  the  liberty  of  ap|iealing  from  the  consuls  to  the 
people,  and  that  no  magistrate  should  be  permitted  to 
punish  a  Roman  citizen  who  thua  appealed.  This  law 
was  afterward  once  and  again  renewed,  and  alwaya 
by  persona  of  the  Valerian  family.  (Lie..  2, 8. — Dion 
Hal.,  5,  Vt  —Hunecc,  Rum  Ant  ,  p.  846,  stqq  .,  «i. 
Hauboid.)—U  Another,  dt  Debitonbus,  by  L.  Valen 
ua  Flaccua.  consul  A.U.(J.  667.  It  enacted  that 
debtors  should  be  discharged  on  paying  one  fourth  of 
their  debts.  <  Veil.  Pal  ere  ,  2.  23.)—  III.  Another, 
by  M.  Valcriua  Corvinus,  A.U.C  453,  which  con- 
finned  the  first  Valerian  law  enacted  by  Publicola.— 
IV.  Another,  called  also  Horatta,  by  L.  Valerius  and 
M  Horatius,  the  consuls,  A.U.C.  304.  It  revived 
the  6rst  Valerian  law,  which  under  the  triumvirate  had 
lost  iu  force. — V.  Another,  de  MagtstraUbus,  by  P. 
Valenua  Publicola,  A.U.C.  243.  It  created  two 
qwr store  to  lake  care  of  the  public  treasure,  which 
w*»  for  the  fuiuro  to  be  kept  iu  the  temple  of  Saturn. 
{Pint ,  Fir.  Publ ) 

Valrrumus,  Puhliu*  LiriNius,  a  Roman,  pro- 
claimed  emperor  by  the  army  in  Rhstia,  of  which  he 
was  commander,  A.D.  254.  He  had  been  distinguish- 
ed by  his  virtues  while  in  a  private  station,  and  great 
expectation*  were  consequently  formed  of  him  when 
be  ascended  the  throne.  Having  appointed  Ins  son 
Gallienua  to  be  his  associate  in  the  empire,  he  left  him 
to  defend  it  againat  the  incursions  of  the  Goths  and 
Germans,  and  marched  to  the  cast  to  oppose  the  Per- 
sian king  Sapor.  Valerian  waa  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  iho  Persians,  who  treated  him  with  great 
and  contemptuous  cruelty.  Hie  degenerate  aon  Galli- 
enua made  no  effort  to  obtain  his  release,  being  appa- 
rently more  satisfied  to  reign  alone.  For  many  ycara 
the  Roman  emperor  bowed  himself  down,  that  his 
body  might  serve  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  Persian 
king  when  he  mounted  on  horseback  :  be  waa  at  last 
flayed  alive,  and  hta  akin,  eluffed  in  the  form  of  a  hu- 
ro u r i  figure  and  dyed  with  scarlet,  waa  preserved  iu  a 
temple  in  Persia.    (Treb.  Poll  ,  Valerian.  Vtf.) 

Valerius  Piulius,  I.  r  celebrated  Roman,  sur- 
named  Publicola  (nd.  Publicola),  and  who  shared 
with  Junius  Brutus  the  glory  of  having  driven  out  the 
Tarquins  and  ol  founding  the  Roman  commonwealth, 
B.C.  569.  Brutus  having  fallen  on  the  field  of  hat 
tie,  and  Collatinua,  the  colleague  of  the  former,  having 
been  compelled  eventually  to  retire  from  Rome  in 
consequence  of  his  relationahip  to  the  Tarquin  family, 
Valerius  was  chosen  consul  along  with  Sp.  Lucretius 
Tricipilir.ua.  This  last  died  during  the  oarlier  part  of 
his  'year,  and  Valeriua  remained  sole  consul.  As  he 
appeared  in  no  baste  to  have  a  new  colleague,  and 
was,  at  the  same  time,  engaged  in  erecting  a  mansion 
on  a  lofty  eminence,  which,  to  the  jealous  vision  of 
hia  countrymen,  looked  like  a  fortress 
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libert  iea,  h )  waa  suspected  of  a  design  to  i 
absolute.    On  being  informed,  however,  of  the  dwsat 
isfaction  felt  on  thia  subject  by  the  people,  he  imme- 
diately caused  the  edifice  to  be  razed  to  the  ground, 
took  from  the  fasces  the  axe,  the  emblem  of  capital 
punishment,  caused  the  same  fasces  to  be  lowered  be 
fore  the  people  at  their  next  general  assembly,  and  al 
ways  afterward  on  similar  occasion?,  and  finally  had 
the  celebrated  law  of  appeal  (lex  Provocation**)  passed, 
which  protected  the  rights  and  persons  of  Roman  cit- 
izen*) against  the  tyranny  of  magistrates.     ( Vid.  Va 
leria  l«*Jt  I  )    Thie  conduct  rendered  Valerius  the  idol 
of  the  populace,  and  obtained  for  him  the  surname  or 
Publicola,  in  allusion  to  his  great  popularity  (Vid. 
Publicola  )    He  waa  also  continued  in  the  consulship 
for  the  two  succeeding  years,  D  C  508  and  507.  He 
was  choaen  consul  anew  in  504.    He  appears  to  hare 
died  not  long  after.    The  disinterestedness  of  this  il- 
lustrious citizen  was  so  great,  that,  after  hat.ig  been 
four  times  consul,  he  died  a  poor  man,  and  the  expose 
of  hi  a  funeral  had  to  be  borne  by  the  state.    The  Ro- 
man matrons  mourned  for  him  a  whole  vrar  (L** 
1.  68  -Id  ,  2.  8  - Id..  3.  66. -Id  .  10.  9 -bum 
Hal  ,  5,  19  —  Flor.,  I.  9  .— /'/«*.,  Vtt.  PuMk-Ho- 
rat..  Sat.,  I,  6,  12  ) — II.  Corvus  Corrinu*.  a  inbuoe 
of  the  soldiers  under  Camitlua.    When  the  Koman 
army  waa  challenged  by  one  of  the  Senonet,  remark- 
able for  hia  atrengib  and  suture,  Valeriua  undertook 
to  engage  him,  and  obtained  an  easy  victory  by  means 
of  a  crow  or  raven  (corvus)  that  assisted  htm,  aod  at- 
tacked the  face  of  the  Gaul,  whence  his  surname  of 
Corvus  or  Corvinus     Valerius  triumphed  over  the 
Etrurian*  and  the  neighbouring  states  that  made  war 
against  Rome,  and  was  six  tunes  honoured  with  the 
consulship.    He  died  tn  the  100th  year  of  his  age,  ad- 
mired and  regretted  for  many  private  and  public  vir- 
tues.   KVal.  Max.,  8,  13 -Ltv,  7,  27.)— Ill  Antj- 
as.  a  Roman  historian,  who  flourished  about  A.U.C. 
670,  B.C.  84.    Pliny  often  refers  to  him.  Auloi 
Gellius  quotes  the  I2ih,  24th,  45th.  and  75iu  books 
of  his  annals.    (Anl.  Gell.,  7,  9 —Id.,  1,7,  Ac.)— IV 
Mesaala.    (Vid  Mesaala.)— V  Maximus,  a  Romas 
writer,  born  al  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
of  a  patrician  family.    According  to  his  own  account, 
lie  served  in  Asia  under  Sexlus  Pompey,  who  was 
consul  the  year  that  Augustus  died  (2,  6.  8).    On  hia 
return  to  Rome  he  abstained  entirely  from  public  affairs, 
and  lived  until  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of  Se\anua, 
A.D.  31.   We  have  no  other  particulars  of  hi*  life.  Tbe 
anonymous  but  ancient  author  of  his  life  makes  him  to 
have  been  descended  from  tbe  Valerian  family  on  the 
father's  side,  and  from  the  Fsbian  on  the  mother's  side. 
Hta  surname  Maximus  indicates  the  latter  part  of  hia 
genealogy.  In  a  work  composed  originally  of  ten  hooka, 
but  of  which  only  nine  remain,  and  entitled  Dwtontm 
faetorumque  memoralnlium  libri,  be  has  collected  U> 
l>etlier  the  sayings  and  actions  of  individuate  of  vanooa 
eras  and  natrons,  which  he  found  scattered  o*er  his- 
torical works,  and  deemed  worthy  of  being  transmitted 
to  posterity.    The  collection  i«  dedicated  to  Tiberioa. 
He  classifies  the  individuals  of  whom  he  treats,  ac- 
cording to  some  peculiar  virtue  or  vice,  of  which  they 
are  cited  as  examples.    He  first  confines  himself  to 
Romans,  and  then  passes  to  othei 
the  Greeks.   The  titles  of  hia  chapters  are  the 
of  the  grammarians  or  copyists,  as  appears  very  clear- 
ly from  tbe  use  of  words  which  were  unknown  during 
the  best  age  of  Roman  literature.    Valerias  displays 
neither  judgment  in  his  choice  of  anecdote*,  nor  skill 
in  their  arrangement,  nor  good  taste  in  the  use  of  ex- 
pressions, and  in  the  transitions  which  he  frequently 
makes  from  tbe  natural  order  of  things.    No  one  ever 
carried  flattery  to  a  greater  extent :  hie  preface,  ad- 
dressed to  Tiberius  is  perfectly  disgusting.     Hia  mea- 
ner of  narrating  ia  far  from  pleasing,  and  bis  style  ia 
cold,  declamatory,  and  affected.  Not 
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Faults,  turnover,  the  work  is  interesting  both  for  vie 
btatorv  and  the  etudy  of  antiquity,  and  containa  a  nam- 
t>er  of  little  facts  taken  from  authors  whose  works 
have  not  reached  us.    Some  critics  believe,  thoogh  on 
do  very  sure  grounds,  that  the  work  in  queation  is  a 
ompifation  from  a  larger  one  by  the  same  author,  and 
araa  exccu.ed  by  C.  Titus  Probus  or  Julius  Paris. 
Others,  in  like  manner,  ascribe  it  to  Januarius  Nepo- 
lianus.   These  three  individuals  are  equally  unknown. 
— The  best  editions  of  Valerius  Maiirnus  are,  that  of 
Vorslius,  Btrvl.,  1672,  8vo  ;  that  of  Torrentus,  Lugd. 
Bat.,  1726,  4to;  that  of  Kappius,  Lipa.,  1782,  8vo; 
•rid  that  of  Hase,  Pant,  1822,  3  vols.  8vo  (including 
Obsequens  it  Prodigiit),  which  last  forms  part  of  the 
collection  of  Lemaire. — VI.  Flaccus,  a  Latin  poet 
who  flourished  under  Vespasian.    He  wrote  a  poem  in 
eight  books  on  the  Argonaulic  expedition,  but  it  re- 
mained unfinished  on  account  of  his  premature  death. 
The  manuscripts  of  this  poem  add  to  the  name  of  Va- 
lerius Flaccus  that  of  Setinus  Balbus.    It  has  been 
supposed  by  some  critics  that  this  last  was  the  name 
of  a  grammarian  who  made  a  revision  of  the  text,  ot 
who,  perhaps,  was  the  possessor  of  a  remarkable  man- 
uacript.    The  birthplace  of  the  writer  is  also  involved 
in  some  doubt.    It  is  believed  by  many  that  his  native 
place  was  Patavium,  and  this  opinion  is  founded  on 
various  passages  of  Martial.    Others  suppose  thst  he 
was  born  at  Selia  Campania,  and  allege  the  name  Se- 
tinus in  favour  of  this  position    The  latter  name,  how- 
ever,  baa  been  explained  above.    There  has  come 
down  to  us,  among  the  epigrams  of  Martial,  one  ad- 
dressed to  Valerius  Flaccus,  in  which  the  former  ad- 
vises him  to  renounce  poetry,  and  apply  himself  to  the 
studies  of  the  bar,  as  affording  a  better  means  for  ac- 
cumulating a  fortune.    From  this  some  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  bia  poetical  talents  were  not  held  in 
very  high  esteem  by  his  contemporaries.  Quintilian, 
however,  speaks  of  his  death  as  a  groat  loss  to  litera- 
ture   He  died  A.D.  88,  in  the  reign  of  Domilian. 
The  "  Argotiaulics"  of  Valerius  Flaccua  are  in  eight 
books,  the  last  imperfect.    Had  the  poem  been  com- 
pleted, it  is  thought  that  it  would  have  occupied  ten  or 
twelve  books,    it  is  an  imitation  of  the  work  of  Apol- 
lonius  of  Rhodes  on  the  same  subject.    The  critics 
are  far  from  being  agreed  aa  to  its  merits  :  some  rank 
it  next  to  the  ./Eneid  ;  while  others,  who  regard  beauty 
of  diction  aa  lesa  essential  than  invention,  assign  it  a 
much  lower  rank,  and  give  the  preference  to  the  po- 
ems of  Stalius,  Luran,  and  even  Sihus  Italicus.  In 
truth,  the  "  Argonaulica"  are  clearly  deficient  in  ori- 
ginality.   The  principal  fault  of  the  poem  is,  that  the 
enterprise  of  the  Argonauts,  which  forms  the  chief  in- 
terest of  the  fable,  ia  continually  lost  sight  of  amid  nu- 
merous digressions  and  episodes.    Hence  the  poem 
wenrs  id  general  a  cold  and  monotonous  eppearauc*:. 
It  is  not,  nowever,  without  beauties;  it  contains  de- 
scription* highly  poetical,  and  some  very  ingenious 
comparisons."  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  passages 
where  Valerius  does  not  imitate  Apollonius.  he  is  far 
more  elegant  than  tn  those  where  lie  copies  him.  His 
ityle  is  concise  and  energetic,  but  oftentimes  obscure  , 
and  affected.     Frequently,  too,  he  sacrifices  nature  to 
art.  and  to  an  anxiety  for  displaying  the  stores  of  his 
erudition  —The  best  editions  of  Valerius  Flaccus  are, 
that  of  Uurtnann,  I,.  Hat,  1724,  4lo  ;  that  of  Harles, 
Alttnh  .  1781,  8vo  ;  that  of  Wagner,  Golfing.,  1805. 
Svo  ;  that  of  Wcicherl,  Af<*.  op.  Goal  ,  1818,  8vo ; 
awl  that  of  Lemaire  (forming  part  of  his  collection), 
Pau*,  18-24-5,  3  vols  Hvo.    (Scholl,  Hist  Lit.  Rom, 
to!  2.  p  2S»4,  stnq) 

Vai. gii's  Rurcs,  a  Roman  poet  in  the  Augustan  age, 
e:i  wnotn  Tibullus  (4.  I,  80)  passes  a  high  culogium 
("  Valgiua,  aterno  propior  nvn  alter  Homero"),  which, 
.ii  all  probability,  comes  nthcr  from  the  warm  friend 
than  the  sober  critic.  Horace  speaks  of  him  as  one  of 
bose  by  whom  he  would  wish  his  productions  to  bo 


commtddod.  (Sat ,  1, 10,  82  )  Qointilian  makes  ne 
mention  of  him.  (ScMUl,  Hist  La.  Rom ,  v.  1 ,  p.  227.) 

Vandai.1i,  a  people  of  Germany.  The  Vandals 
seem  to  have  been  of  Gothic  origin.  Pliny  and  Pro- 
copiua  agree  in  making  them  such,  and  the  Utter  wri- 
ter more  especially  affirms,  in  express  terms,  tha  the 
Goths  and  Vandals,  though  distinguished  by  nsme, 
were  the  same  people,  agreeing  in  their  manners,  and 
speaking  the  same  language.  They  were  called  Vat- 
dale  from  the  Teutonic  term  xeenden,  which  signifies 
to  wander.  They  began  to  be  troublesome  to  the 
Romans  A.D.  160,  in  the  reign  of  Aurclius  and  Verua : 
in  the  year  410  they  made  themstlves  masters  of 
Spam,  in  conjunction  with  tbo  Alaii  and  Suevi.  and 
received  for  their  share  what  from  tbcin  was  termed 
Vandahtia.  now  Andalusia.  In  429  they  crossed  into 
Africa  under  Genseric,  who  not  only  made  himself 
master  there  of  Byzacium,  Gastulia,  and  part  of  No- 
midia,  but  crossed  over  into  Italy,  A  D  455,  and 
plundered  Rome.  After  the  death  of  Genseric  the 
Vandal  power  declined.  (Dm  Cast.,  71.  12  —  En- 
trap, 8.  13—Proeop.,  B.  G.,  1,  2.— Toe  ,  Germ.,  2. 
—Jornand  ,  22,  27  ) 

Vanoio.vks,  a  German  tribe  along  the  Rhine.  Their 
capital  was  Augusta  Vangionum,  called  also  Borheto- 
msgus.  now  Warms.  (Toe.,  Hut.,  4,70.— Id.,  Germ., 
28  —  Plin  ,  4,  17.) 

Vabdakus  or  VardanIus,  a  river  of  Asia,  called 
otherwise  Hypanis,  which  rises  in  the  central  part  of 
Caucasus,  and  falls  into  the  I'alus  Mieotis  by  several 
mouths.  It  receives  in  its  course  all  the  water  of  the 
western  branch  of  the  Caucasian  chain.  The  san*ly 
plain,  which  extends  to  the  north  of  this  river,  furnish- 
es it  with  more.  Its  two  principal  mouths  embrace 
the  island  of  Taman,  in  which  the  town  of  Fanego'ia, 
the  ancient  Phanagoria,  attracts  a  little  trade  Tne 
modern  name  Kuban  of  the  river  Hypanis  preserves 
traces  of  the  ancient  appellation,  since,  according  to 
the  pronunciaton  of  the  dialects  cf  the  north  of  Aaia, 
the  4.  uttered  from  the  throat,  becomes  k.  {Ptol  — 
Malte-Brun,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  43,  Am.  td.) 

VahIub,  L  a  contemporary  of  Virgil  and  Horace, 
and  one  of  the  beet  tragic  poets  of  his  time.    He  com 
posed  a  drama  entitled  Tkytates,  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Quintilian,  deserved  to  be  ranked  with  the 
finest  theft  d'aruvre  of  the  Greeks.    He  also  distin- 

Kiished  himself  in  the  department  of  epic  verae,  and 
orace  places  him  at  the  head  of  the  epic  poets  of  hit 
time.  The  yEneid  of  Virgil,  however,  had  not  yet 
been  published.  Varius  sung  the  exploits  of  Augus 
tus  and  hia  son-in-law  Agrippa,  so  that  his  poem  ap 
pears  to  have  been  rather  historical  than  epic  in  its 
character.  It  is  entirely  lost.  Macrohiuav  however, 
has  preserved  for  us  a  few  fine  lines  from  another  ftoem 
of  Varius",  on  Death  {Sat  ,  6,  1,  2.)— The  scholiast 
on  Horace,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Scholiast  of  CriHjuius,  accuses  Varius  of  having  sto- 
len the.  tragedy  referred  to  above  from  Cassiu*  Severe* 
of  Parma,  a  poet  of  tho  same  period,  mentioned  with 
culogium  by  Horace.  {Epist ,  I,  4,  3  )  This  crnrg* 
has  been  since  reiterated  by  several  of  «be  learned, 
and,  among  others,  by  Vostms  (de  I'oet  Lai.,  p  23), 
bv  Gcsner,  and  Baxter,  in  their  juspcctive  editions  ol 
Horace,  and  also  by  Burm«nn.  WicUnd,  however, 
has  shown  the  inaccuracy  of  the  scholiast,  who,  in 
making  Ins  accusation,  confounds  Varius  the  poet  »ith 
Qutntus  Atius  Varus,  who  put  ("bssius  to  death  at 
Athens.  (Val  Max,  1,7, 7—  SekUl,  Hist.  Lit  Rom., 
vol.  1,  p.  211  ) 

Varro,  I.  M.  TxRKNries,  a  Roman  consul  of  ig- 
noble origin,  colleague  with  L  .tmilius  Pnulus  the 
year  in  which  the  battle  of  Cannm  was  fought.  Hia 
rashness  ati<3  presumption  hastened  that  me  nor  able 
conflict.  (Vtd  Cannae,  and  Hannibal.)  A f to.  :he  bat- 
tle he  retreated  to  Vcnusia,  and  put  himself  in  a  pos- 
ture for  tcsiating  the  enemy  till  ho  could  receive  in 
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ttncliona  and  re-cnforccmenta  'torn  Rotate.  On  bia 
subsequent  return  to  Rome  be  waa  honourably  re- 
ceived, notwithstanding  hi* defeat;  and  tbe  aenate  re- 
him  thanks  for  hia  uqdaunted  aapect  after  de- 
and  for  not  having  despaired  of  tbe  common* 
wealth.  (Lie,  22,  25,  itqq. —  Id.,  22,  <\,itqq.— 
Id.,  22,  61,  *tqq.)  He  waa  afterward  appointed,  aa 
procon-ul,  to  defend  Picenum,  and  raise  leviea  there- 
in ;  and  his  proconsular  authority  waa  continued  to  him 
year  after  year.  He  appears  to  have  filled,  at  a  later 
period,  the  oflicc  of  ambassador  to  Philip,  aa  well  as 
other  public  employments.  (Lit*  ,  23,  32. — Id.,  25, 
6. — Id  ,  30,  26 <  dec.)— II.  A  Latin  writer,  celebrated 
for  his  great  learning.  He  is  said  to  have  written  no 
less  than  500  different  volumes,  which  arc  all  now 
tost  except  a  treatise  dt  Re  HuMltca,  and  part  of  an- 
other dc  Lingua  Latma,  dedicated  to  the  orator  Ci- 
cero He  was  born  in  the  637th  year  of  Rome,  and 
waa  descended  of  an  ancient  senatorial  family.  It 
is  probable  that  hia  youth,  and  even  the  greater  part 
of  ins  manhood,  were  spent  in  literary  pursuits,  and  in 
tbe  acquisition  of  that  stupendous  knowledge  which 
has  procured  linn  the  appellation  of  "the  moit  learnt 
of  the  Roman*."  In  A.U.C.  686  he  served  under 
Porcpey  in  his  war  against  the  piralee,  in  which  be 
commanded  the  Greek  ships.  To  the  fortunes  of  that 
soinmander  he  continued  iirmiy  attached,  and  waa  ap- 
pointed one  of  hia  lieutenants  in  Spain,  along  with 
Afratuus  and  Petreius,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war  with  Caesar.  Hispania  Ulterior  waa  especially 
confided  to  his  protection,  and  two  legiona  were  placed 
under  hi*  command.  After  the  surrender  of  his  col- 
leeguee  in  Hither  Spain,  Cesar  proceeded  in  person 
against  bun.  Varro  appeara  to  have  been  little  quali- 
fied to  cope  with  such  an  adversary.    One  of  the  le- 

Cs  deserted  before  his  own  eyes  ;  and  his  retreat  to 
is,  where  ho  had  meant  to  retire,  having  been  cut 
crT,  he  surrendered  at  discretion  wtth  the  other,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cordube.  From  that  period  he  despaired  of 
the  aaivation  of  the  republic,  and,  receiving  bia  free- 
Jom  from  Cesar,  he  proceeded  to  Dyrrhachium,  to  give 
Pompey  a  detail  of  what  had  passed.  This  latter 
place  he  left  almost  immediately  thereafter  for  Rome. 
After  hia  return  to  Italy,  he  withdrew  from  all  politi- 
cal concerns,  and  indulged  himself,  during  the  remain- 
der of  hia  life,  in  the  enjoyment  of  literary  leisure. 
The  only  service  which  be  performed  for  Caesar  was 
that  of  arranging  tbe  books  which  tbe  dictator  bad 
himself  procured,  or  which  had  been  acquired  by 
those  who  had  preceded  bun  in  the  management  of 
public  alfdirs  He  lived,  during  the  reign  of  Catsar, 
in  habits  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  Cicero.  The 
greater  part  of  hia  lime  was  passed  at  tbe  various 
villas  which  he  poascased  in  Italy.  After  the  assassi- 
nation of  Ca*ssr,  Varro'a  principal  villa,  situate  near  the 
town  of  Caainum,  in  the  territory  of  the  Volaci,  waa 
forcibly  seized  by  Marc  Antony,  along  with  almost  all 
hia  wealth.  Nor  waa  this  all.  His  name  was  also 
placed  in  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  although  be  waa  at 
irnrvshKajKed  age  of  70  years.  Hia  friends,  however, 
aecrctedhTm,  and  be  remained  in  a  place  of  safety 
until  a  special  edict  waa  pasted  by  the  consul,  M.  Plan- 
cua,  under  the  triumvir*]  seal,  exceptiug  him  and  Mes- 
cal* Corvinus  from  the  general  alaughter.  But,  though 
Varro  thus  escaped,  be  waa  enable  to  savo  hia  library, 
which  was  plsccd  in  the  garden  of  one  of  hia  villas, 
and  fell  into  the  bands  of  an  illiterate  soldiery.  After 
tbe  battle  of  Actium,  Varro  resided  at  Rome  until  his 
decease,  which  happened  A.U.C.  727,  when  he  was 
90  years  of  age.  Hia  wealth  waa  restored  by  Augus- 
tus, but  hia  books  could  not  be  supplied.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  loss  of  his  books,  which  impeded 
the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  and  prevented  tbe  com- 
position of  such  works  as  may  bave  required  reference 
and  consultation,  may  have  induced  Varrot  to  employ 
the  remaining  part  of  bis  lifo  in  delivering  thoee  pre- 
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cepts  of  agriculture  which  had  been  tbe  resalt  of  !aog 
cxpcrten  «,  and  which  need  only  reminiscence  to  in- 
culcate.   It  was  some  time  after  the  lose  of  bis  books, 
and  when  he  had  nearly  reached  the  age  of  eighty,  that 
Varro  composed  the  work  on  husbandry,  as  he  himself 
testifies  in  the  introduction.    *•  Varro,"  observes  Mar* 
tyn,  "  writes  more  like  a  scholar  than  a  man  practical* 
ly  acquainted  with  agricultural  pursuits."    This  work, 
together  with  that  de  Lingua  Latino,  are  the  ordy  two 
of  Varro'a  productions  that  bave  reached  ua  ;  and  the 
latter  la  incomplete.    It  ta  on  account  of  this  philolo- 
gical production  that  Aulus  Gellius  ranks  him  among 
the  grammarians,  who  form  a  numerous  and  important 
claaa  in  the  history  of  Latin  literature.    Tba  work 
originally  consisted  of  twenty-four  books,  and  was  di- 
vided into  three  great  parts.    The  first  six  books  were 
devoted  to  etymologicsl  researches.    Tbe  second  di- 
vision, which  extended  from  the  commencement  of  the 
seventh  to  the  end  of  tbe  twelfth  book,  comprehended 
tbe  sccidents  of  verbs,  and  the  different  changes  wbica 
they  undergo  from  declension,  conjugation,  arid  com- 
parison.    The  author  admits  of  but  two  kinds  of 
words,  nouns  and  verba,  to  which  he  refers  all  the  othet 
parts  of  speech.    He  distinguishes  also  two  sorts  of 
declension,  of  which  he  calls  the  one  arbitrary,  and 
the  other  natural  or  necessary.    With  the  ninth  book 
terminates  the  fragment  we  possess  of  Varro'a  treatise. 
The  third  part  of  tbe  work,  which  contained  twelve 
booka,  treated  of  ayntax.    It  also  contained  a  son  of 
glossary,  which  explained  the  true  meaning  of  Latin 
terms    This  may  be  considered  aa  one  of  the  chief 
works  of  Varro,  and  was  certainly  a  laborious  and  in- 
genious production  ;  but  tbe  author  :s  evidently  too 
loud  of  deriving  words  from  the  ancient  dialects  of 
Italy  instead  of  recurring  to  the  Greek,  which,  after 
the  capture  of  Tarentum,  became  a  great  source  of 
I«alin  terms.    Thero  was  also  a  distinct  treatise,  dt 
Strmonc  Latino,  addressed  to  Marcellos,  of  which  a 
very  few  fragments  are  preserved  by  Aulus  Gelltas. 
The  critical  worka  of  Varro  were  also  numerous,  but 
atmoat  nothing  is  known  of  their  content*.    His  myth- 
ological or  theological  productions  were  much  studied, 
and  very  frequently  cited  by  the  ancient  fathers,  par- 
ticularly by  St.  Augustine  and  Laclantiua.    This  part 
of  hia  worka  chiefly  contributed  to  the  splendid  repa 
Ution  of  Varro,  and  waa  extant  as  late  as  the  begin 
ning  of  the  14lh  century.    Petrarch  had  seen  it  in  hia 
youth.    It  subsequently,  however,  disappeared.  In 
biatory  Varro  was  also  conspicuous,  and  Plutarch,  m 
hia  life  of  Romulus,  speaka  of  him  as  a  man  of  all  the 
Romana  most  versed  in  this  department  of  knowledge. 
The  philosophical  writings  of  Varro  are  not  numerous. 
His  chief  work  of  thia  description,  entitled  de  Phtlo- 
tophi*  iiber,  appears  to  have  been  very  comprehensive. 
St.  Augustine  informs  us  that  Varro  examined  in  it  all 
the  various  sects  of  philosophers,  of  which  be  enumer 
ated  upward  of  280.    The  sect  of  the  Old  Academy 
waa  that  which  be  himself  followed,  and  its  tenets  be 
maintained  in  opposition  to  all  others.    Varro  derived 
much  notoriety  from  bis  satirical  compositions.  His 
Triearemu  or  Tncipitin*  was  a  satiric  history  of  the 
triumvirate  of  Cesser,  Pompey,  and  Crassus.  Much 
pleasantry  and  sarcasm  were  also  interspersed  in  bis 
books,  entitled  Legistoriei  ;  but  bis  most  celebrated 
production  in  that  line  waa  the  satire  which  be  himself 
entitled  Memppean.    It  was  so  called  from  the  cynic 
Menippus  of  Gadara,  who  waa  in  tbe  habit  of  express- 
ing himself  jocularly  upon  the  most  grave  and  impor- 
tant aubjocta.    Tbe  appellation  of  Memppran  wa» 
given  to  hia  satires  by  Varro,  because  he  imitated  tbe 
philosopher's  general  atyle  of  humour.    In  its  external 
form  it  appeara  to  have  been  a  sort  of  literary  anomaly. 
Greek  words  and  phrases  were  interspersed'  with  Lat- 
in ;  prose  waa  mingled  with  verses  of  various  meas- 
ures ;  and  pleasantry  with  serious  remark.   Many  frsg- 
of  thia  Memppcan  aaiirc  remain,  but  ibey  ai*. 
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■  uch  broken  an  J  corrupted.  The  heads  of  the  differ- 
ent subjects  or  chapters  contained  in  it,  amounting  to 
nearly  150,  have  been  given  by  Fabricius  in  alphabet- 
ical  order.  Some  of  them  are  in  Latin,  othera  in  | 
Greek.  Many  minor  productions  of  Varro  might  be 
also  mentioned  did  our  limits  permit.  A  sufficient 
number,  however,  have  been  cited  to  justify  the  pane- 
gyric of  Cicero :  "  Hia  works  brought  us  home,  as  it 
were,  while  we  were  foreigners  in  our  own  city,  and 
wandering  like  strangers,  so  that  we  might  know  who 
'..!■!  where  we  were  ,  for  in  them  are  laid  open  the 
chronology  of  his  country,  a  description  ol  the  sessons, 
the  laws  of  religion,  the  ordinances  of  the  priests,  do- 
mestic and  military  occurrences,  the  situations  of 
countries  and  placea,  the  names  of  all  things,  divine 
and  human,  the  breed  of  animals,  moral  duties,  and 
the  origin  of  things."  (Dunlop's  Roman  Literature, 
vol  2,  p.  34,  seqq.) — St.  Augustine  says  that  it  cannot 
but  bo  wondered  how  Varro,  who  read  such  a  number 
of  books,  could  find  lime  to  compose  su  many  volumes ; 
and  how  he  who  composed  so  many  volumea  could 
be  at  leisure  to  peruse  such  a  variety  of  books,  and  to 
gain  to  much  literary  information — The  beet  edition 
of  the  treatise  dc  Re  Rutttca  is  that  contained  in  the 
Scrtptoret  Ret  Rustica  of  Gesncr,  Lips.,  1735,  2 
vols.  4 to  ;  or  in  the  same  edited  by  Schneider,  Lip*., 
1794-97, 7  vols.  8*o.  The  best  editions  of  the  treatise 
de  Lingua  Latina  are  the  Biponl,  1788,  2  vols.  8vo, 
and  that  of  Mullcr,  Lips  ,  1833, 8vo. — III.  Attacinus, 
a  poet  of  Altace  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  or,  as  some 
suppose,  of  Narbo  itself  He  was  born  about  82  B.C., 
and  died  about  37  B.C.  Varro  translated  freely  into 
Laiiu  verse  'the  Argonautica  of  Apollonius  Rhodius. 
He  composed  also  an  historical  poem  on  Cxsar's  war 
with  the  Scquani  {De  Bella  Sequameo).  Varro  like- 
wise appears  as  a  writer  of  elegiea.  ( Werxsdorff, 
Poet.  Lai.  Mm  ,  vol.  5,  pt.  3,  p.  1394,  seqq. —  Id., 
Excurs.  de  Varrone  Atari  no,  dec,  p.  1385,  teqq.  — 
Ruhnken,  Epist  Crit.,  2,  p.  199  ) 

Varus,  I.  Quintilics,  a  Roman  commander,  be- 
longing to  a  family  more  illuatrioua  for  achievements 
than  antiquity  of  origin.  Hia  father  had  fought  under 
the  standard  of  Brutus  at  Philippi,  and,  not  wiahing  to 
survive  the  destruction  of  liberty,  had  caused  himself 
to  be  slain  by  one  of  bia  freedmen.  The  son,  never- 
theless, gained  the  favour  of  Augustus,  who  named 
him  consul  along  with  Tiberius,  B.C.  13.  He  was 
afterward  appointed  proconsul  of  Syria,  and,  on  the 
death  of  Herod,  supported  the  claim  of  Archclaiis.  the 
son  of  that  monarch,  to  the  vacant  throne,  and  chas- 
tised severely  all  who  resisted  the  authority  of  thia 
prince.  (Josepkus,  Ant.  Jud  ,  17,  9,  3 — Flav.  Jo- 
weph  ,  Vtt.,  p.  6,  teqq.,  ed.  Hatcrcamp.) — According 
to  Velleius  Patcrculus,  a  contemporary  writer.  Varus 
was  a  man  of  mild  disposition  and  retiring  manners 
'*tr  ingenio  mitis,  monbut  quietus),  but  still  very  ra- 
pacious, who  entered  Syria  a  poor  man  and  left  it  a 
rich  one.  (Veil.  Paterc,  2,  117.)  Having  been  aub- 
scquently  appointed  commander  of  the  forces  in  Ger- 
many, he  employed  himself  not  so  much  in  watching 
the  movements  of  warlike  communities  jealous  of  their 
freedom,  as  in  the  foolish  attempt  to  bend  them  to  new 
institutions,  based  upon  those  of  the  Romans.  A 
strong  feeling  of  discontent  arose,  of  which  Arminius, 
•  German  leader,  secretly  took  advantage  to  free  his 
econtry  from  the  yoke  of  the  Romans.  Varus  was  ap- 
prized by  Segestes,  king  of  the  Catti,  of  the  conspiracy 
that  had  been  formed  :  "  Arrest  me  and  Arminius,  to- 
gether with  the  other  leading  chieftains,"  said  this 
faithful  ally  of  the  Romans  ;  "  the  people  will  not  ven- 
ture to  attempt  anything,  and  you  yourself  will  have 
full  lime  allowed  you  to  distinguish  between  the  in- 
nocent and  guilty."  (Tacit.,  Ann  ,  1,  55.)  The  rash 
presumption  of  Varus  led  him  to  disregard  thia  solu- 
tary  advice.  He  advanced  with  his  army  into  the  in- 
»*nor  nf  the  country,  where  he  was  surprised  and  sur- 


rounded by  the  foe,  led  on  by  Arminu ».    The  R» 
mans  made  a  valiant  resistance  for  three  successive 
days,  bul  were  compelled  at  last  to  yield  to  numbers 
Three  legions  were  cut  to  pieces;  and  Varus, aeverely 
wounded  and  unwilling  to  survive  the  ignominy  of  de- 
feat, slew  himself.    His  example  wss  followed  by  hit 
principal  officera  :  the  tribunes  and  chief  centuriona 
were  immolated  aa  victims  by  the  barbariana.   ( Tcctf., 
Ann.,  1,  €1.)    This  disastrous  event  took  place  B.C. 
9. — The  Romans  had  not  experienced  so  severe  a  de- 
feat since  the  overthrow  of  Crassus  by  the  Pirthiana. 
Augustus  was  in  despair,  and  for  several  months  al- 
lowed hia  beard  and  hair  to  remain  neglected,  and, 
striking  his  head  against  the  door  of  his  apartment, 
frequently  exclaimed,  "  Varus,  give  me  back  my  lc~ 
gions."    Great  alarm,  too,  was  felt  by  the  emperor, 
lest  the  victorious  Germans,  uniting  with  other  tribes 
on  the  frontiers,  should  make  a  descent  upon  Italy  , 
and  an  extraordinary  levy  was  therefore  made  to  meet 
the  emergency.    The  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Varus 
was  the  Teulobergiensis  Saltus,  lying  in  an  eastern 
direction  from  the  modern  Paderborn,  and  reaching  ai 
far  as  the  territory  of  Osnabrtick.    (Suet.,  Vtt  Aug., 
23,  49.— Id.,  Vtt.  Tib.,  17,  seq  —Tacit.,  Ann.,  1,  3, 
dec.— Id.,  Hist.,  4,  17  —  Id.  tb.,  5,  9  —Dio  Cass.,  56, 
23.)    The  remains  of  the  vanquished,  that  lay  whiten- 
ing the  ground,  were  interred  sue  years  after  by  the 
victorious  Germanicua.    (Tacit.,  Ann.,  1,  61,  seq  ) — 
II.  Quinttlius,  an  acute  and  rigid  critic,  mentioned  by 
Horace  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Pisos  (v.  437),  and  wl.osa 
death  is  mourned  by  the  same  poet  in  one  of  his  odea 
(I,  24).    St.  Jerome  calls  him  a  native  of  Cremona 
(Ckron.  Euseb.—Olymp.  189.1,  B.C.  24).  Hcyne, 
however,  doubts  the  propriety  of  giving  him  the  aui* 
name  of  Varus     (Ezcurs  ,  2,  ad  Virg  ,  Eelog.) — III. 
Lucius,  an  Epicurean,  and  a  friend  of  Julius  Caesar. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Quinlilian  (6,  3,  78).— IV.  A 
tragic  poet,  mentioned  by  Ovid  (Ep.  ex.  Pont.,  4, 
1G,  31). — V.  Alfenua,  a  barber  of  Cremona,  who, 
growing  out  of  conceit  with  hia  profession,  quitted  it 
snd  came  to  Rome,  where,  attending  the  lectures  of 
Serviua  Sulpicius,  a  celebrated  lawyer,  he  made  an 
great  proficiency  in  bis  studies  as  to  become  eventu- 
ally the  ableat  lawyer  of  his  lime.    His  name  often  oc- 
curs in  the  Pandecia.    (Hor.,  Sat.,  1,  3,  130  ) — VI. 
A  river  which  falls  into  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  weal 
of  Nicca  or  Nice.    The  modern  name  of  the  Varua  ia 
the  Var.    At  a  somewhat  late  period  it  formed  the 
western  limit  of  Italy,  which  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
had  been  marked  by  the  stone  trophy  of  that  emperor 
placed  on  the  Maritime  Alps.    (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy, 
vol.  1,  p.  2,  not.) 

Vasconks,  a  people  of  Spain,  between  tho  Iberua 
and  the  Pyrenees,  in  what  is  now  the  kingdom  of  Na 
varre :  their  chief  town  was  Pompclo,  now  Pamprlu 
na.    (Pliny,  3,  3.) 

Vaticancs,  Mons,  a  hill  at  Rome,  forming  the  pro- 
longation of  the  Janiculum  towards  the  north,  and  sup- 
posed to  derive  its  name  from  the  Latin  word  rates 
("a  soothsayer")  or  vaticinium  ("divination"),  as  it 
was  once  the  seat  of  Etruscan  divination.  (Fesius,  s.  v. 
Vaticanua.)  The  Campus  Vaticanus  included  all  the 
space  between  the  foot  of  thia  range  and  the  Tiber. 
According  to  Tacitus,  the  air  of  this  part  of  Roma 
was  considered  very  unwholesome.  (Hist..  2,  93.) 
Here  Caligula  erected  a  Circus,  in  which  he  placed 
the  great  Egyptian  obelisk  that  now  stands  in  front  of 
St.  Peter's.  (Burton's  Antiquities  of  Rome,  p.  232.) 
The  ground  now  covered  by  St.  Pcter'a,  the  papal 
palace,  museum,  and  gardens,  was  anciently  designated 
by  Vaticani  loci,  "  places  belonging  to  the  Vatican 
Hill."  (Tacit  ,  Hist..  1.  c.— Martial,  2,  68.—  Bur- 
gess, Antiquities  of  Rome,  vol.  2,  p.  256.) 

VatinTa  lex,  de  Provineits,  by  the  tribune  P.  Vatin- 
ius.  A.U.C.  694.  It  appointed  Caesar  governor  of 
Gallia  Cisslpina  and  Illyncum  for  five  years,  with  tht 
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of  three  legion*.  (Vii. 
towards  the  eud  of  the  first  column.) 

VatikIus,  I.  »  Roman  of  most  impure  life.  Having 
been  brought  forward  on  one  occasion  aa  a  witneaa 
aga>n>t  an  individual  whom  Cicero  was  de  finding,  the 
orator  inveighed  against  him  with  ao  much  bittemeaa 
of  reproach,  and  cicitcd  so  much  odium  agamsi  him 
by  the  picture  which  be  drew  of  his  vicea,  that  odium 
VsUmanum  became  proverbial  for  bitter  and  implaca- 
ble haired.  (Compare  Seneta,  dc  Constant.  Sap., ' 
IT.) — II-  A  shoemaker  of  Beneventum,  deformed  in 
bodv.  and  addicted  to  scurrilous  invective  against  the 
members  of  ihe  higher  class.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  and  exhibited  a  show  of  gladiator*  when  that 
emperor  passed  through  Beneventum.  He  is  said  to 
have  invented  a  peculiar  species  of  cup,  called  after  hia 
(Tacit ,  Ann.,  15,  34  —  Martial,  14,  96.) 
Unit,  a  people'  of  Germany,  near  the  Kbine,  traris- 
rted  across  ihe  river  by  Agnppa.  Their  chief  town, 
Jbioruin  oppidum,  or  Ara,  called  after  this  Agnppina 
Coloma,  from  the  circumstance  of  Agrippma  (the 
daughter  of  Gcrinanicus,  and  mother  of  Nero)  having 
been  born  thcro,  is  now  Cologne  or  KUn.  (Tacit., 
G  .  28  ,  .4«».,  12,  27  —  P/m  .  4,  17.— Cat.,  4,  30  ) 
Vbctis  Insula,  the  /*/*  of  Wight,  south  of  Britain. 
{Suet  .  Vtt.  Ke*/>  ,  4  — P/u» ,  3,  4  ) 

Vkoktius,  a  Latin,  writer,  who  flourished  A.D.  330, 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Valenlinian,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  his  treatise  de  Re  Mthtati.  Although  prob- 
ably a  military  man,  his  Latinity  is  pure  for  the  ag«  in 
which  he  lived  Modern  critics  distinguish  between 
this  writer  and  Vcgetius  who  composed  a  treatise  on 
the  veterinary  art.  The  best  edition  of  Vegelius,  de 
Re  Militari,  is  that  of  Stewechius,  Vtsal,  1670,  12mo. 
The  best  edition  of  tho  work  of  the  other  Vcgetius,  on 
the  veterinary  art,  is  that  by  Geaucr,  in  the  writer's  de 
Re  Rusttea 

Vkikntbs,  tho  inhabitants  of  Veil.  (Kid.  Veil  ) 
Vbii,  a  powerful  city  of  Etruria,  at  the  distance  of 
«l>out  twelve  miles  from  Rome.  It  sustained  mar.v 
long  wars  against  the  Romans,  and  was  at  last  taken 
\ni  destroyed  by  Camillus,  after  a  siege  of  ten  year*. 
At  the  lime  of  ita  destruction  Veil  was  larger  and  far 
more  magnificent  than  the  city  of  Rome.  Its  situa- 
tion was  so  eligible  that  the  Romans,  after  the  burning 
of  their  own  city  by  tho  Gaula,  were  inclined  lo  mi- 
grate thither,  and  totally  abandon  their  native  home ; 
and  this  would  have  been  carried  into  execution  if  not 
opposed  by  the  authority  and  eloquence  of  Camillus. 
(Ovid,  Fait.,  2,  195.— Ctc.,de  Dtt ,  1,  44.— Horat., 
Sat ,  2,  3,  143— Lir,  5,  21.)  The  site  of  ancient 
Veil  answers  lo  the  spot  known  by  the  name  of  Pin- 
tola  Farnete,  and  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
the  northeast  of  the  modem  posthouse  of  la  Slorta. 
The  numerous  remains  of  antiquity  found  there  very 
recently  have  placed  this  fact  beyond  dispute. — After 
tho  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  and  the  attempt 
made  to  transfer  the  seat  of  Roman  power  to  Veii,  wo 
scarcely  hear  of  tho  latter  city.  We  collect  only 
from  a  passage  in  Frontinus  (de  Col.)  that  Veii  be- 
came a  Roman  colony  under  Julius  Carsar,  who  di- 
vided ita  lands  among  his  soldiers,  but  in  the  civil  wars 
which  ensued  after  his  death  it  was  nearly  destroyed, 
and  left  in  a  most  desolate  slate,  a  fact  which  is  con- 
firmed by  Lucan  (7,  392)  and  Propertius  (4,  10,  27). 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  Veii  again  rose  from  its 
ruin*,  and  was  raised  to  municipal  rank,  probably  un- 
der Tiberius,  whose  statue,  with  several  other  monu- 
ments relating  to  his  reign,  were  discovered  on  the  site 
of  the  city.  It  existed  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (3, 5),  and 
even  much  later,  under  the  emperors  Constantino  and 
Thodosia.   (Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  236,  teq.) 

Vrj6vi*  or  VsPtDs,  an  Etruscan  divinity  worship- 
ped at  Rome.    He  was  believed  to  cast  lightnings, 
and  these  bad  the  property  of  causing  previous  deaf- 
in  those  whom  they  were  to  strike.  (A 
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Mar  tell.,  17,  10,  3  )  rhe  temple  J  Vejovia  at  Room 
stood  in  the  ..©Ik  «  between  the  Arx  and  the  Capitol 
("  inter  duos  lucot.  "—Ovid,  Fatt.,  3,  490).  His  stat- 
ue waa  that  of  a  youth  with  darta  in  his  hand ;  a  soe>- 
goat  stood  beside  it,  and  a  she-goat  was  the  victim  to 
him.  (Ovid,  I.  e.—Avd.  GelL,  6,  12.)  Hence  some 
viewed  him  aa  Young  Jupiter,  while  others  saw  in  him 
the  avenging  Apollo  of  the  Greeks.  (Ond.  I  c  — 
Aul.  GelL,  1.  e  )  He  was,  however,  certainly  a  ?od 
of  the  under-world.  (Mart.,  Capell.,  2,  9—Jd.  2, 7. 
—Macrob  ,  Sat.,  3,  9.)  His  name  is  said  to  have 
signified  "  Injurious  God."  (Aul.  Gell.,  I.  e.—Kagkt- 
ley's  Mythology,  p.  531.) 

Vxt.isaun,  *  name  generally  applied  to  all  the 
ground  lying  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  between 
the  base  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Aveotine.  According 
to  Varro,  the  term  was  derived  from  the  Latin  verb  to 
here,  because  thia  part  waa  originally  swampy  and 
subject  to  floods,  when  it  was  necessary  to  employ 
boats  to  pass  from  one  hill  to  the  other  (L-  L-,  4. 
4).    We  find  the  name  subsequently  restricted  to  two 
streets,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  titles  of 
Velabrum  Maius  and  Minus.    Nardini  conceives  that 
they  ran  parallel  to  each  other  from  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus  to  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  intersecting  the  Virus 
Tuscus,  the  Vicus  Juganoa,  and  the  other  streets 
which  led  from  the  forum  to  the  Tiber.    lo  this  quar- 
ter were  the  shops  of  the  oil-venders.  dec.  (Moral., 
Sat.,  2,  3,  229  —  Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  419, 
seqq.) 

VxLia,  a  city  of  Lucania,  on  the  coast  of  the  Msre 
Tyrrhenum,  between  the  promontories  of  Paucurum 
and  Posidtom,  and  situate  about  three  miles  from  the 
left  bank  of  the  nver  Heles  or  Elees.    It  waa  fourded 
by  the  Phocsena  after  their  abandonment  of  Alalia  m 
Corsica.    (Vid.  Phocca.)    The  Phomns  called  the 
town  Hyde  (Tt>»),  which  the  I^atins  afterward  chan- 
ged to  Vclia.    Strabo  asserts,  tbat  in  hia  time  the  city 
was  culled  Elea  ('EXr'a),  and  so  Stephanos  By  Minimis 
give*  the  form  of  the  name.  The  more  correct  mode  uf 
writing  the  word,  however,  is  Helia,  which  the  Latins, 
employing  the  jEoIic  digamma  for  the  asperate,  ennn 
ciated  by  Velia.    (Compare  Plin,,  3.  5 ;  "  OpptJum 
Helia,  qua  nunc  Velia.")—  Strabo  informs  us,  that 
from  the  constitution  adopted  by  its  founders  being  so 
excellent  a  one,  the  new  colony  w*v  enihkd  to  resist 
with  success  the  aggressions  both  of  the  Postdomais 
and  tbo  Lucani,  though  very  inferior  to  these  adver- 
saries both  in  population  and  fertility  of  soil.    (Sfraa , 
252.)   Velia  is  particularly  celebrated  in  the  annals  of 
Grecian  science  for  the  school  of  philosophy  which 
was  formed  within  it*  walls,  under  the  auspices  of 
Zeno  and  Parmenides,  and  which  ia  commonly  known 
by  tho  name  of  the  Elealic  sect.    Thia  eect  was  after- 
ward transplanted  into  Greece,  whore  it  degenerated 
into  a  school  of  sophistry  and  false  dialectic.  (Bouch- 
er, Hist.  I'hil,  vol.  I,  p.  1142.)— Scy lax  leads  us  U 
infer  thai  Vclia  afterward  received  a  colony  of  Tho 
nana,  an  event  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  occur- 
red about  440  A.C.    (Scylax,  Peripl,  p.  4.)  When 
the  Romans  formed  the  design  of  erecting  a  temple  to 
Ceres,  they  sought  a  priestess  from  Velia,  where  that 
goddess  was  held  in  great  veneration,  to  instruct  them 
in  the  riles  and  ceremonies  to  be  observed  m  her  wor- 
ship.   (Cic.,  pro  Balb.,  24  —  VaL  Max  ,  1. 1.)— Thia 
place  became  subsequently  a  Roman  maritime  colour, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  Livy ;  but  the  period  at 
which  this  change  in  ita  condition  took  place  v  not 
mentioned ;  it  was  probably  not  long  nfter  the  colo- 
nization of  Passtum.    Mention  of  Velia  frequently  oc- 
curs in  the  letters  of  Cicero,  who  occasionally  resided 
there  with  hi*  friend*  Trebatius  and  Talna,    (Bp  ad 
Fam,  7,  20 ;  ad  Alt.,  16,  7.)   The  situation  of  the 
town  seems  to  have  been  considered  very  healthy ;  as 
Plutarch  says  that  Paulua  iEmdiu* 
by  h»  physicians,  and  that  he  der 
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■  uch  broken  an  J  corrupted.  The  heads  of  the  differ- 
ent subjects  or  chapters  contained  in  it,  amounting  to 
nearly  150,  have  been  given  by  Fabricius  in  alphabet- 
ical  order.  Some  of  them  are  in  Latin,  othera  in  | 
Greek.  Many  minor  productions  of  Varro  might  be 
also  mentioned  did  our  limits  permit.  A  sufficient 
number,  however,  have  been  cited  to  justify  the  pane- 
gyric of  Cicero :  "  Hia  works  brought  us  home,  as  it 
were,  while  we  were  foreigners  in  our  own  city,  and 
wandering  like  strangers,  so  that  we  might  know  who 
'..!■!  where  we  were  ,  for  in  them  are  laid  open  the 
chronology  of  his  country,  a  description  ol  the  sessons, 
the  laws  of  religion,  the  ordinances  of  the  priests,  do- 
mestic and  military  occurrences,  the  situations  of 
countries  and  placea,  the  names  of  all  things,  divine 
and  human,  the  breed  of  animals,  moral  duties,  and 
the  origin  of  things."  (Dunlop's  Roman  Literature, 
vol  2,  p.  34,  seqq.) — St.  Augustine  says  that  it  cannot 
but  bo  wondered  how  Varro,  who  read  such  a  number 
of  books,  could  find  lime  to  compose  su  many  volumes ; 
and  how  he  who  composed  so  many  volumea  could 
be  at  leisure  to  peruse  such  a  variety  of  books,  and  to 
gain  to  much  literary  information — The  beet  edition 
of  the  treatise  dc  Re  Rutttca  is  that  contained  in  the 
Scrtptoret  Ret  Rustica  of  Gesncr,  Lips.,  1735,  2 
vols.  4 to  ;  or  in  the  same  edited  by  Schneider,  Lip*., 
1794-97, 7  vols.  8*o.  The  best  editions  of  the  treatise 
de  Lingua  Latina  are  the  Biponl,  1788,  2  vols.  8vo, 
and  that  of  Mullcr,  Lips  ,  1833, 8vo. — III.  Attacinus, 
a  poet  of  Altace  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  or,  as  some 
suppose,  of  Narbo  itself  He  was  born  about  82  B.C., 
and  died  about  37  B.C.  Varro  translated  freely  into 
Laiiu  verse  'the  Argonautica  of  Apollonius  Rhodius. 
He  composed  also  an  historical  poem  on  Cxsar's  war 
with  the  Scquani  {De  Bella  Sequameo).  Varro  like- 
wise appears  as  a  writer  of  elegiea.  ( Werxsdorff, 
Poet.  Lai.  Mm  ,  vol.  5,  pt.  3,  p.  1394,  seqq. —  Id., 
Excurs.  de  Varrone  Atari  no,  dec,  p.  1385,  teqq.  — 
Ruhnken,  Epist  Crit.,  2,  p.  199  ) 

Varus,  I.  Quintilics,  a  Roman  commander,  be- 
longing to  a  family  more  illuatrioua  for  achievements 
than  antiquity  of  origin.  Hia  father  had  fought  under 
the  standard  of  Brutus  at  Philippi,  and,  not  wiahing  to 
survive  the  destruction  of  liberty,  had  caused  himself 
to  be  slain  by  one  of  bia  freedmen.  The  son,  never- 
theless, gained  the  favour  of  Augustus,  who  named 
him  consul  along  with  Tiberius,  B.C.  13.  He  was 
afterward  appointed  proconsul  of  Syria,  and,  on  the 
death  of  Herod,  supported  the  claim  of  Archclaiis.  the 
son  of  that  monarch,  to  the  vacant  throne,  and  chas- 
tised severely  all  who  resisted  the  authority  of  thia 
prince.  (Josepkus,  Ant.  Jud  ,  17,  9,  3 — Flav.  Jo- 
weph  ,  Vtt.,  p.  6,  teqq.,  ed.  Hatcrcamp.) — According 
to  Velleius  Patcrculus,  a  contemporary  writer.  Varus 
was  a  man  of  mild  disposition  and  retiring  manners 
'*tr  ingenio  mitis,  monbut  quietus),  but  still  very  ra- 
pacious, who  entered  Syria  a  poor  man  and  left  it  a 
rich  one.  (Veil.  Paterc,  2,  117.)  Having  been  aub- 
scquently  appointed  commander  of  the  forces  in  Ger- 
many, he  employed  himself  not  so  much  in  watching 
the  movements  of  warlike  communities  jealous  of  their 
freedom,  as  in  the  foolish  attempt  to  bend  them  to  new 
institutions,  based  upon  those  of  the  Romans.  A 
strong  feeling  of  discontent  arose,  of  which  Arminius, 
•  German  leader,  secretly  took  advantage  to  free  his 
econtry  from  the  yoke  of  the  Romans.  Varus  was  ap- 
prized by  Segestes,  king  of  the  Catti,  of  the  conspiracy 
that  had  been  formed  :  "  Arrest  me  and  Arminius,  to- 
gether with  the  other  leading  chieftains,"  said  this 
faithful  ally  of  the  Romans  ;  "  the  people  will  not  ven- 
ture to  attempt  anything,  and  you  yourself  will  have 
full  lime  allowed  you  to  distinguish  between  the  in- 
nocent and  guilty."  (Tacit.,  Ann  ,  1,  55.)  The  rash 
presumption  of  Varus  led  him  to  disregard  thia  solu- 
tary  advice.  He  advanced  with  his  army  into  the  in- 
»*nor  nf  the  country,  where  he  was  surprised  and  sur- 


rounded by  the  foe,  led  on  by  Arminu ».    The  R» 
mans  made  a  valiant  resistance  for  three  successive 
days,  bul  were  compelled  at  last  to  yield  to  numbers 
Three  legions  were  cut  to  pieces;  and  Varus, aeverely 
wounded  and  unwilling  to  survive  the  ignominy  of  de- 
feat, slew  himself.    His  example  wss  followed  by  hit 
principal  officera  :  the  tribunes  and  chief  centuriona 
were  immolated  aa  victims  by  the  barbariana.   ( Tcctf., 
Ann.,  1,  €1.)    This  disastrous  event  took  place  B.C. 
9. — The  Romans  had  not  experienced  so  severe  a  de- 
feat since  the  overthrow  of  Crassus  by  the  Pirthiana. 
Augustus  was  in  despair,  and  for  several  months  al- 
lowed hia  beard  and  hair  to  remain  neglected,  and, 
striking  his  head  against  the  door  of  his  apartment, 
frequently  exclaimed,  "  Varus,  give  me  back  my  lc~ 
gions."    Great  alarm,  too,  was  felt  by  the  emperor, 
lest  the  victorious  Germans,  uniting  with  other  tribes 
on  the  frontiers,  should  make  a  descent  upon  Italy  , 
and  an  extraordinary  levy  was  therefore  made  to  meet 
the  emergency.    The  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Varus 
was  the  Teulobergiensis  Saltus,  lying  in  an  eastern 
direction  from  the  modern  Paderborn,  and  reaching  ai 
far  as  the  territory  of  Osnabrtick.    (Suet.,  Vtt  Aug., 
23,  49.— Id.,  Vtt.  Tib.,  17,  seq  —Tacit.,  Ann.,  1,  3, 
dec.— Id.,  Hist.,  4,  17  —  Id.  tb.,  5,  9  —Dio  Cass.,  56, 
23.)    The  remains  of  the  vanquished,  that  lay  whiten- 
ing the  ground,  were  interred  sue  years  after  by  the 
victorious  Germanicua.    (Tacit.,  Ann.,  1,  61,  seq  ) — 
II.  Quinttlius,  an  acute  and  rigid  critic,  mentioned  by 
Horace  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Pisos  (v.  437),  and  wl.osa 
death  is  mourned  by  the  same  poet  in  one  of  his  odea 
(I,  24).    St.  Jerome  calls  him  a  native  of  Cremona 
(Ckron.  Euseb.—Olymp.  189.1,  B.C.  24).  Hcyne, 
however,  doubts  the  propriety  of  giving  him  the  aui* 
name  of  Varus     (Ezcurs  ,  2,  ad  Virg  ,  Eelog.) — III. 
Lucius,  an  Epicurean,  and  a  friend  of  Julius  Caesar. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Quinlilian  (6,  3,  78).— IV.  A 
tragic  poet,  mentioned  by  Ovid  (Ep.  ex.  Pont.,  4, 
1G,  31). — V.  Alfenua,  a  barber  of  Cremona,  who, 
growing  out  of  conceit  with  hia  profession,  quitted  it 
snd  came  to  Rome,  where,  attending  the  lectures  of 
Serviua  Sulpicius,  a  celebrated  lawyer,  he  made  an 
great  proficiency  in  bis  studies  as  to  become  eventu- 
ally the  ableat  lawyer  of  his  lime.    His  name  often  oc- 
curs in  the  Pandecia.    (Hor.,  Sat.,  1,  3,  130  ) — VI. 
A  river  which  falls  into  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  weal 
of  Nicca  or  Nice.    The  modern  name  of  the  Varua  ia 
the  Var.    At  a  somewhat  late  period  it  formed  the 
western  limit  of  Italy,  which  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
had  been  marked  by  the  stone  trophy  of  that  emperor 
placed  on  the  Maritime  Alps.    (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy, 
vol.  1,  p.  2,  not.) 

Vasconks,  a  people  of  Spain,  between  tho  Iberua 
and  the  Pyrenees,  in  what  is  now  the  kingdom  of  Na 
varre :  their  chief  town  was  Pompclo,  now  Pamprlu 
na.    (Pliny,  3,  3.) 

Vaticancs,  Mons,  a  hill  at  Rome,  forming  the  pro- 
longation of  the  Janiculum  towards  the  north,  and  sup- 
posed to  derive  its  name  from  the  Latin  word  rates 
("a  soothsayer")  or  vaticinium  ("divination"),  as  it 
was  once  the  seat  of  Etruscan  divination.  (Fesius,  s.  v. 
Vaticanua.)  The  Campus  Vaticanus  included  all  the 
space  between  the  foot  of  thia  range  and  the  Tiber. 
According  to  Tacitus,  the  air  of  this  part  of  Roma 
was  considered  very  unwholesome.  (Hist..  2,  93.) 
Here  Caligula  erected  a  Circus,  in  which  he  placed 
the  great  Egyptian  obelisk  that  now  stands  in  front  of 
St.  Peter's.  (Burton's  Antiquities  of  Rome,  p.  232.) 
The  ground  now  covered  by  St.  Pcter'a,  the  papal 
palace,  museum,  and  gardens,  was  anciently  designated 
by  Vaticani  loci,  "  places  belonging  to  the  Vatican 
Hill."  (Tacit  ,  Hist..  1.  c.— Martial,  2,  68.—  Bur- 
gess, Antiquities  of  Rome,  vol.  2,  p.  256.) 

VatinTa  lex,  de  Provineits,  by  the  tribune  P.  Vatin- 
ius.  A.U.C.  694.  It  appointed  Caesar  governor  of 
Gallia  Cisslpina  and  Illyncum  for  five  years,  with  tht 
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wm  not  himaelf  a  witoeae.  Aa  for  tboae  which  pua- 
rd  under  hia  owo  eyes,  where  ia  the  historian  who, 
in  writing  the  history  of  bia  own  timca,  ia  wholly  ex- 
empt from  the  charge  of  partiality  1— The  beat  edi- 
tions of  Patcrculua  are,  that  of  Burmann,  Lugd.  Bat , 
1744,  2  vols  8vo ,  that  of  Ruhnken,  1779,  L.  Bat.,  2 
vols.  8vo;  that  of  Krause,  Lips.,  1800, 8vo;  and  that 
of  I-«maire,  Parts,  1822,  8vo,  which  last  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  republication  of  Kuhiiken's.  (Sckoli, 
Hist.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  2,  p.  357.) 

Vslocassks  or  Bklocasses,  a  people  of  Gallia  Bel- 
gica,  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Sequsna,  west  of 
the  Bellovaci,  and  north  of  the  Aulerci  Eburovicea. 
Their  capital  waa  Kotomagua,  now  Rouen.  (Cos., 
li  G.,  7,  75.— Phn.,  4,  18.) 

Vknavkum,  a  cay  of  Campania,  in  the  northeast 
angle  of  the  country,  and  near  the  river  Vulturous. 
(Strabo,  2f>8  )  It  is  much  celebrated  in  antiquity  for 
the  excellence  of  the  oil  which  its  territory  produced. 
(Horat .  CM..  2,  6,  16  —  Id,  Sat.,  2,  4,  68  —  Mart., 
13,  98—Cato,  H.  R,  135  —Pit*  ,  16,  2  ) 

Vknkdi  or  Vaniau^.a  German  tribe,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Vistula,  near  its  mouth.  They  gave  name 
to  the  Venedicus  Sinus,  off  this  coast,  and  to  the 
Monies  Venedici,  or  the  low  range  of  mountains  be- 
tween East  Prwta  and  Poland.  (Tac,  Germ.,  48. 
-PUn .,  4,  27.) 

Vxnkti,  I.  a  people  of  Italy,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  near 
the  mouths  of  the  Po,  fabled  to  have  come  from  Paph- 
lagonia,  under  the  guidance  of  Antenor,  after  the  Tro- 
|an  war.  (Fid.  Heneti.)  On  the  invasion  of  Italy 
in  the  fifth  century  by  the  Huns,  under  their  king  Al- 
ula, and  the  general  desolation  that  everywhere  ap- 
peared, great  numbera  of  the  people  who  lived  near 
the  Adriatic  look  abetter  in  the  islands  in  this  qoartcr, 
where  now  stands  the  city  of  Venice.  These  islanda 
had  previously,  in  A. D.  421.  been  built  upon  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Patavium  for  the  purposes  of  commerce. 
The  arrival  of  fresh  hordes  of  barbarians  in  Italy  in- 
creaaed  their  population,  nntil  a  commercial  atale  was 
formed,  which  gradually  roae  to  power  and  opulence. 
— Aa  regards  the  origin  of  the  ancient  Veneti,  the 
tradition  which  makea  them  of  Paphlatfonian  origin  is, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  purely  fabulous.  Man- 
oert,  on  the  other  hand,  baa  started  a  learned  and 
plausible  theory,  in  which  he  maintains,  with  great  abil- 
ity, their  Northern  origin.  According  to  this  writer, 
they  were  a  branch  of  the  great  Sclavonic  race.  Hia 
grounds  for  this  opinion  are,  1,  the  fact  of  the  Veneti 
being  not  an  aboriginal  people  of  Italy  ;  2,  the  anal- 1 
ogy  of  their  name  with  that  of  the  Vandals,  both  being 
derived  fiom  the  old  Teutonic  word  wenden,  and  de- 
noting a  roving  and  unsteady  mode  of  life ;  and,  3, 
from  the  existence  of  the  amber- trade  among  them, 
and  the  proof  which  this  furnishes  of  a  communica- 
tion by  an  overland  trade  between  them  and  the  na- 
tions inhabiting  the  chores  of  th*  Baltic  and  the  coun- 
tries of  the  north  (Manner',  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  p.  54, 
seqq) — The  biatory  of  the  Veneti  contains  little  that 
is  worthy  of  notice,  if  we  rxcepl  the  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  their  being  the  sole  people  of  Italy  who  not 
only  offered  no  resistance  to  the  ambitious  projects  of 
Rome,  but  even,  at  a  very  early  period,  rendered  that 
power  an  cscenlial  service  ;  if  it  be  true,  as  Polybius 
reports,  that  the  Gauls  who  had  taken  Rome  were 
suddenly  called  away  from  that  city  by  an  irruption  of 
the  Veneti  into  their  territory  (2,  18).  The  aame  au- 
thor elsewhere  expressly  states  that  an  alliance  was 
afterward  formed  between  the  Romans  and  Veneti 
(2,  23),  a  fact  which  is  confirmed  by  Strabo  (216)  — 
This  state  of  security  and  peace  would  seem  to  have 
been  very  favourable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Venetian 
aalion.  According  to  an  old  geographer,  they  count- 
ed within  their  territory  fifty  cities,  and  a  population 
of  •  million  and  a  half.  The  soil  and  climate  were 
excellent,  and  their  catt'.e  were  reported  to  breed  twice 
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in  the  year.    Their  horses  were  especially  noted  to 
their  fleetnees,  and  are  known  to  have  often  gaiced 
prizes  in  the  games  of  Greece.    (Euhp.,  Htpp.,  v. 
231, rr  Srkot.,  ad  loc. — Hayek  ,  $  t.  'EvtriStc.)  Aoi 
Strabo  affirms  that  Dionyaiua,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  kept  a 
stud  of  race-horses  in  their  country.    (Slrab.,  212.) 
The  same  writer  asserts,  that  even  in  his  day  then 
was  an  annual  sacrifice  of  a  white  horse  to  Pit  med. 
When  the  Gauls  had  been  subjugated,  and  their  coun- 
try had  been  reduced  to  a  stale  of  dependance,  the 
Veneti  do  not  appear  to  have  manifested  any  unwdl- 
ingneas  to  constitute  part  of  the  new  province,  an 
event  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  happened  not 
long  after  the  second  Punic  war.    Their  territory 
from  that  lime  was  included  under  the  general  de- 
nomination of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  they  were  admitted 
to  all  the  privileges  which  that  province  successively 
obtained.    In  the  reign  of  Augustus  Venetia  was  coo- 
aidered  aa  a  separate  district,  constituting  the  tenth 
region  in  the  division  made  by  that  emperor.  (Phn., 
3,  18.)    Its  boundaries,  if,  for  the  sake  of  amplifica- 
tion, we  include  within  them  the  Tridentini,  Mcduaci 
Carat,  and  other  atnaller  nations,  may  be  considered 
to  he  the  Athesis,  and  a  line  drawn  from  that  river  to 
the  Padus,  to  the  west ;  the  Alps  to  the  north ,-  the 
Adriatic,  as  far  aa  the  river  Forroio  [Ruano),  to  the 
east ;  and  the  main  branch  of  the  Padas  to  the  i 
(Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  I,  p.  113.)— II.  A 
of  Gaul,  at  the  aouth  of  Armories,  on  the  western 
coaat,  powerful  by  aea.    Their  chief  city  u  now  ctlitd 
Vaunts.    (Cos.,  B.  G ,  3,  8.) 

VbnctIa,  the  country  of  the  Veneti.  in  Gallia  Cia 
alpina.  (  Vtd.  remarks  at  the  end  of  the  article  Vest 
eti  I.) 

Vinctos  Lacitb,  the  same  with  the  locus  Bngan 
tinus,  or  I<ake  of  Constance.    (Mela,  3,  2.) 

VknilIa,  a  nymph,  sister  to  A  mats,  and  mother  of 
Turnus  by  Daunus.  (Vtrg.,  .En.,  10,  76.  —  Ond, 
Met.,  14,  334.— Korro.  L.  L.,  4,  10.* 

Vinta,  I.  Biloabum,  a  town  of  Britain,  now  Wi» 
cluster. — II.  Silurum,  a  town  of  Britain,  now  Caer* 
went,  in  Monmouthshire. — III.  Icenorum,  now  Caster, 
aouth  of  Norwich,  according  to  Mannert ;  but  Re»- 
chard  ia  in  favour  of  Lynn. 

VbntidIos  Bassps,  a  native  of  Picenum,  was 
brought  captive  to  Rome,  while  yet  an  infant,  along 
with  hia  mother.    When  he  had  grown  up,  be  follow- 
ed for  some  time  the  humble  employment  of  hiring  out 
horses  and  mules.    He  afterward  accompanied  Caesar 
to  Gaul,  and,  by  his  punctual  discharge  of  the  various 
tasks  conlided  to  him,  ruse  so  high  in  Cassava  favour 
that  the  latter  bestowed  upon  bim  several  important  • 
stations.    After  Cvsar's  death  he  attached  himself  to 
Antony,  to  whose  aid  he  brought  three  legioos  at  Mo- 
lina.   He  subsequently  ohlaioed  the  consulship,  an  el- 
evation which  exposed  bim  to  many  pasquinades.  An- 
tony sent  him  afterward  against  the  Parthian*,  whom 
be  defeated  in  three  battles,  B.C.  39,  and  waa  the  first 
Roman  honoured  with  a  triumph  over  this  fornndiMe 
enemy.    (Appian,  Bell.  Cie  ,  3,  66,  seqq. — Id.,  Betl 
Partk.,  71,  seqq.) 

ViNtrs,  a  Roman  or  Latin  deity,  generally  rrearurd 
as  identical  with  the  Greek  Aphrodite  ('Aavo&rv), 
though  perhaps  with  but  little  correctness.  The 
Aphrodite  of  the  Iliad  ia  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Dione,  and  by  the  Alexandrean  and  the  Latin  poet* 
she  is  sometimes  called  by  the  aame  name  aa  her  moth- 
er. (Tkeocr.,  7,  116.— Bion,  1.  93  —  Ovid,  A.  A  .  3. 
3,  769  —  Id  ,  Fast.,  2,  461—  Stat.,  Sylv.,.2,  7.  2.) 
Heaiod  aays  thai  she  sprang  from  the  foam  (oOpof)  of 
the  aea,  into  which  the  mutilated  part  of  Uranus  had 
been  thrown  by  hia  son  Saturn.  She  first,  be  adds, 
approached  the  land  at  the  island  of  Cytbera, 
thence  proceeded  to  Cyprus,  wh 
her  feet,  and  Love  and  Desire 
Tkeog.,  188,  stqq.)    One  of  the 
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Hymn.,  6),  that  the  moist-blowing  wet  wind  wafted 
ncr  in  soft  foam  along  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  tbal 
the  gold- (ilk ted  Seasons  received  her  on  the  shore  of 
Cyprus,  clothed  her  in  immortal  garments,  placed  a 
golden  wreath  on  her  head,  rings  of  orichalcum  and 
gold  in  her  pierced  ears,  and  golden  chains  about  oer 
neck,  and  then  led  her  to  the  assembly  of  the  immor- 
tals, every  one  of  whom  aJmired,  saluted,  and  loved 
her,  and  each  god  desired  her  for  his  spouse.  The 
husband  assigned  to  this  charming  goddess  is  usually 
the  lame  artist  Vulcan  or  Hephasstus,  but  her  legend 
is  also  interwoven  with  those  of  Mars.  Adonis,  and 
Anchises. — According  to  Homer,  Aphrodite  had  an 
embroidered  girdle  (ittordc  ifiue),  which  possessed  the 
power  of  inspiring  love  and  desire  for  the  person  who 
wore  it ;  and  Juno,  on  one  occasion,  borrowed  the 
magic  girdle  from  the  goddess,  in  order  to  try  its  in- 
fluence upon  Jove.  (//.,  14,  214.) — The  animals  sa- 
cred to  Aphrodite  were  swans,  doves,  and  sparrows. 
Horace  places  her  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  swans  (Od., 
3,  28,  15.  —  lb.,  4,  1,  10),  and  Sappho  in  one  whose 
team  were  sparrows.  Hie  bird  called  lynx  or  Frtftl- 
'.its.  of  which  so  much  use  was  made  in  amatory  magic, 
was  also  sacred  to  this  goddess,  as  was  likewise  the 
swallow,  the  herald  of  spring.  Her  favourite  plants 
were  the  rose  and  the  myrtle.  She  was  chiefly  wor- 
shipped at  Cylhera  and  Cyprus,  in  which  latter  island 
ncr  favourite  places  were  Paphos,  Golgi,  Idalium,  and 
Amathus  ;  and  also  at  Cnidus,  Miletus,  Cos,  Corinth, 
\thens,  Sparta,  dec.  In  the  more  ancient  temples  of 
Uis  goddess  in  Cyprus,  she  was  represented  under  the 
foim  of  a  rude  conical  stone.  But  the  Grecian  sculp- 
tors and  painters,  particularly  Praxiteles  and  Apelles, 
vied  with  each  oilier  in  forming  her  image  the  ideal  of 
female  beauty  and  attraction.  She  appears  sometimes 
rising  out  of  the  sea  and  wringing  her  locks  ,  some- 
times drawn  in  a  conch  by  Tritons,  or  riding  on  some 
marine  animal.  She  is  usually  nude,  or  but  slightly 
clad.  The  Venus  de'  Medici  remains  to  us  a  noble 
specimen  of  ancient  ar  a<>d  perception  of  the  beauti- 
ful.— Tnerc  is  none  of  lie  )lympiana  of  whom  the 
foreign  origin  is  so  pp'oabli  as  this  goddess,  and  she 
is  generally  regarded  as  being  the  same  with  the  As- 
tartc  of  the  Phoenicians  :  the  tale  of  Adonis,  indeed, 
sufficiently  proves  the  identification  of  this  last-men- 
tioned goddess  with  the  Aphrodite  of  the  Greeks  ;  and 
yet,  at  the  same  lime,  the  name  of  the  latter  (if  we  re- 
iect  the  common  Greek  derivation)  appears  singularly 
connected  with  the  mythology  of  Scandinavia ;  for 
there  one  of  the  names  of  the  goddess  of  love  is  Fnd-a, 
and  wc  sec  the  same  root  lurking  in  a-^poi-irn.  (Com- 
pare the  English  name  Friday,  the  "  dies  Veneris.") 
— When  we  turn  to  the  Roman  Venus,  we  find  her  so 
thoroughly  confounded  with  ihb  Grecian  Aphrodite, 
that  almost  everything  peculiar  to  her  has  disappeared. 
And  yet  Venus  cannot  have  been  one  of  the  original 
deities  of  Home,  as  her  name  did  not  occur  in  the  Sa- 
lian  hymns,  and  we  are  assured  that  she  was  unknown 
in  the  time  of  the  kings.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  1, 12,)  She 
seems  to  have  been  a  deity  presiding  over  birth  and 
growth  in  general,  for,  as  Venus  Hortensis,  she  waa  the 
goddfss  of  gardens.  She  was  held  to  be  the  same 
as  Libitina,  the  goddess  of  funerals,  because,  ssys  Plu- 
tarch {Qucut.  Rom.,  23),  the  one  and  the  same  god- 
less superintends  birth  a.id  death. — There  was  at 
Rome  a  temple  of  Venus  Fruti  (Festus,  t.  v.  Frvtinal), 
which  latter  term  seems  to  be  merely  a  corruption  of 
Aphrodite.  It  may,  however,  be  connected  with  fruc- 
tus,  and  refer  to  her  rural  character.  Perhaps  it  may 
'orm  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  original  rural  char- 
acter of  Venus,  that,  like  Pales,  her  name  is  of  both 
genders.  Thus  we  meet  with  Dens  and  Dea  Venus  ; 
and  with  Venus  almus  and  Venua  alma.  (Keighlley's 
ftlytholigy,  p.  616,  seqq.) 

VencsIa,  a  city  of  Apulia,  on  the  great  Appian 
Way,  leading  to  Tarcntum,  and  about  fifteen  miles  to 
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the  south  of  Aufidus.  This  place  a|  pears  to  have  bees 
a  Roman  coiony  of  some  importance  before  the  wai 
against  Pyrrhus.  (Dion.  Hal.,  Excerpt.  Leg.—  v<ll. 
Patcrc.,  1,  14.)  After  the  disaster  at  Cannv  x  af- 
forded a  retreat  to  the  consul  Varro  and  the  handful 
of  men  who  escaped  from  that  bloody  field.  The  scr 
vices  rendered  by  the  Venusiiri  on  that  occasion  ob- 
tained for  them  afterward  the  special  thanks  of  tie 
Roman  senate.  (Lid.,  22,  54  —Id.,  27,  10.)  Venn- 
sia  deserves  our  attention  still  more,  from  the  associa- 
tions which  connect  it  with  the  name  of  Horace,  who 
was  born  there  A.U.C.  688.  We  may  infer  from 
Strabo  (250),  that  this  town  was  in  a  flourishing  state 
in  his  day.  Mention  of  it  is  also  mado  by  Cicero 
(Ep.  ad  Alt.,  6,  6),  Afpian  (Bell.  Civ,  1,  39),  Pliny 
(3,  11),  and  others.  The  modern  Venosa  occupies 
the  ancient  site.  (Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2,  p. 
288.  MM.) 

Vr. kauri,  sn  Alpine  tribe,  living  among  the  Graian 
and  Pennine  Alps.  Cellanus,  however,  reckons  then 
as  belonging  to  Gallia  Narbonensis.    (Pltn.,  3,  20.) 

Vebbanos  Lacus,  now  Logo  Maggtorc,  a  lake  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  through  which  flows  the  river  Tici- 
nus.  Tho  Logo  Maggiore  lies  partly  in  Switzerland, 
but  principally  in  Italy.  It  is  twenty-seven  miles  long, 
snd,  on  sn  average,  eight  broad.  It  contains  the  Bor- 
romcan  islands,  which  are  the  admiration  of  every  trav- 
eller.   (Pltn.,3,  19  — Strab  ,  209.) 

VERCBLLiK,  a  city  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  to  the  north- 
west of  Ticinum,  and  the  capital  of  the  Libicii.  I' 
was  situate  on  the  river  Sessites,  now  la  Scsia,  and  its 
site  corresponds  with  that  of  the  modern  Borgo  V cr- 
edit. Tacitus  styles  this  place  a  municipium  {His- 
tory, 1.  70),  snd  Strabo  mentions  some  gold  mines  in 
the  neighbourhood,  near  a  place  called  Ictymulorum 
Vicus.  (Strab  ,219.)  Ammianua  Marcellinus  writes 
the  name  Vercellum.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  i, 
p.  47.) 

Vbrcinobtobiz,  a  young  nobleman  of  the  Arvcm., 
distinguished  for  his  abilities,  snd  for  his  enmity  to  the 
Romans.  He  was  chosen  commander-in-chief  of  the 
confederate  army  raised  by  the  stairs  of  Gaul,  when 
the  great  insurrection  broke  out  in  thst  country  against 
the  Roman  power ;  and  he  used  every  endeavour  to 
free  his  native  land  from  the  Roman  yoke.  His  ef- 
forts, however,  were  unsuccessful ;  he  was  besieged 
in  Alcsia,  compelled  to  surrender,  and,  after  being 
led  in  triumph  to  Rome,  waa  put  to  death  in  prison. 
(Cos.,  B.  G.,  7,  4,  seqq.  —  Dio  Cass.,  40,  41)  The 
name  Vercingetorix  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  title  of  command.  Vcr-cinn-cido-righ,  "  great  cap- 
tain" or  "  generalissimo."  (Thierry,  Hist,  dts  Gau- 
lots,  vol  3,  p.  97.) 

Veeoellus,  a  small  river  near  Canna*,  falling  into 
the  Aufidus.  It  is  said  to  have  been  choked  with  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  Romans  on  the  day  of  their  disas- 
trous overthrow.    (Flor.,  2,  6. — Vol.  Max ,  9.  2  ) 

V KKnu.i.i:,  a  name  given  to  the  Pleiades  from  their 
rising  in  the  spring  (rere. —  Vid  Pleiades). 

Vbroobeetos,  a  term  used  among  the  ancient  Gauls 
as  a  judicial  appellation,  and  a  title  of  office,  Ver-go- 
breith,  "a  man  for  judging,"  or  "a  judge."  (Cets.y 
B.  G.,  1,  16  —  Thierry,  tin',  des  Gaulois,  vol.  2,  p. 
116.) 

Veboxandui,  a  people  of  Gsllia  Belgtca  Secunda, 
below  the  Nervii  and  Alrebalev  Their  capital  was 
Augusta  Veromanduorum,  now  St.  Quentin.  (Cas., 
B.  G.,  2,  4.— Plin .,  4,  17.) 

Verona,  a  city  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Cenomanni,  and  situate  on  the  river  A  thesis,  in 
an  eastern  direction  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Lacus  Benscus.  The  modern  name  is  the  same  with 
the  ancient.  The  history  of  its  foundation  is  some- 
what uncertain,  for  Pliny  (3,  19)  ascribes  it  to  the 
Rhsti  and  Euganei,  while  Livy  as  positively  attrib- 
utes it  to  the  Cenomanni  (5,  36).    It  will  be  easy  to 
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reconcile  these  two  opinions  by  admitting  that  the  |  2,  p.  61,  icq  )   Ceres  and  Pomona 


Cenomanni  nude  this  settlement  in  the  territory  pre- 
viously possessed  by  the  Rheni  and  Euganei.  Under 
the  dominion  of  the  Komana  it  aoon  became  a  large 
and  flourishing  city.  (Strab.,  212  )  It  ia  supposed 
to  have  been  colonized  by  Pompeius  Strabo.  Tacitus 
•peaks  of  it  in  later  limes  as  a  most  opulent  and  im- 
portant colony,  the  possession  of  which  enabled  Ves- 
pasian's party  to  begin  offensive  operations  against  the 
forces  of  Vitcllius,  and  to  strike  a  decisive  blow. 
(TacU .,  Hut.,  3,  8  )  The  celebrity  of  Verona  is  still 
farther  established  as  being  the  birthplace  of  Catullus 
(Or.,  Am,  3,  U  —  Martial,  14,  193)  and  of  Pliny 
the  naturalist,  who,  in  his  preface,  calls  himself  the 
countryman  of  Catullus.  It  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Verona  that  the  famous  Khctic  wine,  so  high- 
ly commended  by  Virgil,  waa  grown.  (Georg.,  2, 
94. — Cramer's  Akc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  70.) 

Vksrks,  C  ,  a  Roman  who  governed  the  province 
of  Sicily  aa  pnelor.  The  oppression  and  rapine  of 
which  he  was  guilty  while  in  offico  were  of  the  moat 
flagrant  description,  and  he  was  accused  by  the  Sicil- 
ians of  extortion  on  the  expiration  of  his  office.  Ci- 
cero managed  the  prosecution,  Hortensius  appeared 
for  tbo  defence.  Of  Cicero's  six  orations  against 
Verrcs  that  have  come  down  to  us,  only  one  was  pro- 
nounced. Driven  to  despair  by  the  depositions  of  the 
witnesses  after  the  first  oration,  he  submitted,  without 
awaiting  hia  sentence,  to  a  voluntary  exile.  The 
other  five  orations  of  Cicero,  forming  the  series  of 
harangues  which  he  intended  to  deliver  after  the  proof 
was  completed,  wero  subsequently  published  in  the 
same  shape  as  if  Verrea  bad  actually  stood  his  trial, 


with  him.  The  Vortumnalia  were  in  October.  (F«». 
ro,  L.  L  ,  6,  p.  67. — KeigklUy't  Mythology,  p.  634 ) 
Vitus,  L.  JEuvt,  father  of  the  Emperor  Verus, 
waa  adopted  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and  received 
from  him  the  title  of  Cawar,  A  D  136.  He  died.  how. 
ever,  a  few  months  before  Hadrian.  Verus  appears  tc 
have  been  of  but  moderate  abilities,  and  too  much  ad- 
dicted to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  as  well  as  othei 
ind 


diligences  (Spcrtian.,  Vu.  Ver.y—ll.  L.  .Eliua, 
urelius,  Ceionius,  Com  mod  us,  son  of  the  preceding, 
waa  adopted  by  Antoninus  Pius,  along  with  Marcus 
Aorelius,  in  accordance  with  the  express  wish  of  Ha 
drian.  At  the  time  of  his  adoption  be  was  ooly  in  the 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  be  afterward  married  La- 
cilla,  the  daughter  of  bis  adoptive  parent.  After  U» 
death  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  senate  declared  Marcos 
Aurelius  sole  emperor ;  but  this  good  pnnce  hastened 
to  share  the  throne  with  his  adopted  brother  Verus. 
The  dissimilarity  between  the  characters  of  these  two 
emperors,  Aurelioe  all  purity  and  excellence,  and  Ve- 
nts most  profligate  and  licentious,  was,  perhaps,  the 
cause  of  the  cordial  harmony  which  subsided  between 
them  during  the  course  of  their  common  retga.  Verus 
look  the  command  of  the  army  which  was  sent  against 
the  Parlhians,  over  whom,  by  the  skill  and  valour  of 
his  generals,  be  obtained  several  considerable  victo- 
ries, and  captured  several  towns,  while  be  himself  waa 
revelling  in  debaucheries  at  Antioch.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  war,  Verus  returned  to  enjoy  the  honours 
of  a  triumph  which  be  had  no  share  in  obtaining. 
Not  long  alter  this,  when  the  war  of  the  Marcomamu 
.  and  other  tribes  of  similar  origin  broke  oot,  the  two 
and  bad  made  a  regular  defence.  He  perished  af-  emperors  left  Rome  to  take  the  field  in  person  sgainst 
terward  in  the  proscription  of  Antony,  whom  he  hsd  these  dangerous  antsgonists.  Verus  died,  however, 
offended  by  refusing  to  share  with  him  his  Corinthian 
vases.  Verrcs  appears  during  his  exile  to  have  lived 
in  great  affluence  on  his  ill-gotten  gains.  (Cie.  tst 
Kerr) 

VxrrIus  Flaccus.  a  frcedman  and  grammarian, 
famous  for  his  powers  in  instructing.  He  was  ap- 
pointed tutor  to  the  grandchildren  of  Augustus,  and 
also  distinguished  himself  by  his  writings,  which  were 


of  apoplexy  aoon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
at  the  age  of  39.  In  licentiousness  and  debauchery, 
Verus  equalled  the  worst  Roman  emperors,  but  he  was 
altogether  free  from  the  charge  of 
acts.  {Capitol,  Kir.  Ytr.) 
Vmbvos.  Kid.  Vesuvius., 
Vksfasunus,  Titus  Flayids,  a 
descended  from  an  obscure  family  st  Rests     Hi's  vaJ 


historical  and  grammatical.    Suetonius  also  informs  our  and  prudence,  but,  above  all,  the  influence  of  Nar- 


us  that  he  caused  to  be  incrustcd  on  a  semicircular 
ouilding  at  Pneneste  twelve  tablets  of  marble,  on 
which  waa  cut  a  Roman  calendar,  which  Suetoniua 
and  Macrebiua  often  cite.  Four  of  tbeae  tablets,  or, 
Esther,  fragments  of  them,  were  discovered  to  1770, 
and  published  by  Foggini  in  1779.  They  contain  the 
months  of  January,  March,  April,  and  December,  and 
throw  great  light  oh  the  Fasti  of  Ovid.  Vernus 
Flac^ua  was  at  the  head  of  a  celebrated  school  of 
grammarians.  His  principal  work  in  this  line  was  en- 
titled de  Verborum  Sigm/caitone.  Il  was  abridged,  by 
Festus,  a  grammarian  of  the  fourth  century.  Tbo 
abridgment  has  reached  us,  but  the  original  work  is 
lost.  (Vid.  Festus.— Aid.  Cell.,  4,  5.— Sueion.,  J.'- 
lustr.  Gram  ,  17.) 

Vbrtumnos  or  Vortcmnvs,  a  deity  among  the  Ro- 
mans. According  to  some,  he  was,  like  Mercury,  a 
deity  presiding  over  merchandise.  (Ascon.  ad  Ctc. 
in  Vcrr.,  2,  1,  69.— Sctu*.  ad  Horal.,  Bpitt.,  1,  20, 
1.)  Varro,  in  ono  place,  says  he  was  a  Tuscan  god, 
and  that,  therefore,  hia  statue  was  in  tho  Tuscan  street 
at  Rome  (A.  L,  4,  4,  p-14);  in  another,  he  sets  him 

among  the  gods  worshipped  by  the  Sabine  king  Ta-  I  tiie  throne  in  his  fifty-ninth  year,  and  became  the  found- 
tius.    (L.  L.,  p.  22.)    Horace  uses  VerUmm  in  the  er  of  a  dynasty  which  gave  three  emperors  to  Rome, 
plural  number  (Eput ,  2,  7.  14),  and  the  scholiast  ob-  He  was  a  man  of  rare  and  excellent  virtues,  thorough 
servca  that  his  statues  were  in  almost  all  the  munici-  ly  matured  by  a  life  spent  in  the  exercise  of  public  on 
pal  towns  of  Itsly.  —  Vertumnus  (from  verto,  "  to  ties,  and  with  no  object  superior  to  that  of  promoting 
turn"  or  "  change'*)  is  probably  the  translation  of  a  the  public  welfare.    Being  well  aware  of  the  glaring 
Tuscan  name ;  and  the  most  rational  hypothesis  re-  abosea'wbich  had  long  been  perpetrated  with  impum* 
spec  ting  this  god  is,  that  he  waa  a  deitv  presiding  over  ty  in  all  branches  of  the  administration,  he  set  himseli 
the  seasons,  and  their  manifold  productions  in  the  ve-  vigorously  to  the  dangerous  task  of  effecting  a  thpr 
gttsirfe  wond.  (Fropcrt.,  4, 2.—Muller,  Ettusk.,  vol.  ough  reform.    He  rest  wed  the  privileges  of  lbs  aw 
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cistus,  the  freedman  of  Claudius,  obtained  him  the  con- 
sulship, A.D.  62,  for  the  last  three  months  of  the  year. 
Some  years  after  this,  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  he  fell 
into  disgrace  with  that  emperor  for  having  suffered 
himself  to  be  overcomo  by  sleep  during  the  reading  of 
some  of  that  princes  poetry.  The  Jews  having  revolt- 
ed towards  the  close  of  the  year  64.  Nero,  who  did  not 
wish  to  place  at  the  bead  of  his  forces  a  man  whose 
birth  or  talents  might  win  the  favour  of  the  soldiery, 
gave  the  command  to  Vespasian.  While  the  latter 
was  prosecuting  the  war  with  great  success,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  Nero  was  cut  off; 
Galba  hardly  reached  the  capital  before  he  lost  h» 
crc  *n  and  life  ;  Otho,  his  successor,  slew  himself  af- 
ter the  defeat  at  Bcdriacum ;  and,  amid  the  tennenl 
and  agitation  that  everywhere  prevailed,  the  aroWr  o» 
hia  troops,  and  the  wishes  of  a  large  portion  of  lbs 
East,  induced  Vespasian  to  contest  the  crown" with 
Vitellius.  He  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  bis  legions, 
July  1st,  A.D.  69,  and  on  the  20th  December  of  the 
same  year,  hia  general  Antomus  Primus  made  himse'J 
master  of  Rome.    Vespasian  obtained  possession  ef 
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s,e.  and  gave  it  once  more  an  actual  power  in  the  gov-  dued  by  this  distinguished  commander,  but  even  ine 
ernmciit.  Th;  courts  of  law  were  alio  subjected  to  a  more  remote  regions  of  Caledonia,  hitherto  impervious 
most  salutary  reform,  and  rendered  again,  what  they  I  to  the  Roman  legions,  were  laid  open.  The  gallant 
had  long  ceased  to  be,  courts  ol"  justice.  The  insub-  resistance  of  the  brave  Caledonians,  under  their  leader 
ordination  of  the  army,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  Galgacus,  was  ineffectual ;  their  untaught  valour  could 
to  many  bloody  revolutions,  he  repressed  with  a  firm  not  withstand  the  steady  discipline  of  the  Roman  army. 


and  steady  hand  ;  and  restored,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  discipline  which  had  made  it  so  powerful  in  its  bet- 
ter days.    He  directed  his  attention  also  to  the  treas- 
jry,  which  had  been  quite  exhausted  by  the  prodigal 
and  corrupt  expenditure  of  his  predecessors ;  and, 
in  order  to  replenish  its  coffers,  he  regulated  anew  the 
tribute  and  custom-dues  of  the  provinces,  and  imposed 
a  number  of  taxes ;  by  which  means,  though  he  was 
accused  of  avarice,  he  placed  once  more  the  revenuea 
of  the  empire  on  a  stable  basis,  and  restored  them  to  a 
flourishing  condition.    The  large  sums  thus  raised 
Vespasian  did  not  expend  in  revelry,  neither  did  he 
hoard  up  in  useless  masses.    He  rebuilt  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinua,  which  had  been  destroyed  du- 
ring the  tumults  that  accompanied  the  fall  of  Vilelluis  , 
ana  adorned  the  cify  with  many  other  public  buildings 
of  great  elegance  and  splendour  ;  thus  evincing,  that, 
though  rigorous  and  exact  in  his  methods  of  amassing 
treasure,  he  knew,  on  proper  occasions,  how  to  use  it 
with  no  parsimonious  hand     Under  him  the  empire 
began  to  breathe  with  fresh  life,  and  to  exhibit  signs  of 
prosperity  and  happiness,  such  as  it  had  not  known 
since  the  reign  of  Augustus.    His  son  Titus  being 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  Cesar,  by  which  name  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne  waa  designated,  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  empire  seemed  secured  on  a  stable  ba- 
sis.   During  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  the  arms  of  Rome 
were  prosperous  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Sev- 
eral stales  bordering  on  the  Roman  dominions  were 
reduced  by  his  generals  to  the  condition  of  provinces. 
But  the  most  celebrated,  though  not  the  most  formi- 
dable war  which  distinguished  his  reign,  was  that  in 
which  be  was  engaged  when  he  was  called  to  the 
throne,  the  war  againat  the  Jews.    This  was  conducl- 
ed  by  his  son  Titus  after  his  departure  to  Rome  to 
enter  on  the  possession  of  imperial  power.   The  events 
of  this  memorable  war  arc  so  well  known  that  they 
need  not  here  be  detailed.    Suffice  it  to  stale,  that  af- 
ter Jerusalem  had  been  closely  invested,  the  Jews  re- 
fused all  terms  of  capitulation,  blindly  trusted  in  some 
terrible  interposition  of  divine  power  to  save  them  and 
consume  their  enemies,  butchered  each  other  with  in- 
conceivable barbarity  during  every  temporary  cessation 
of  warfare,  enduring  the  wildest  extremes  of  famine, 
and,  after  suffering  every  form  and  kind  of  misery,  to 
a  degree  unparalleled  in  the  world's  history,  their  city 
was  taken,  and,  together  with  their  celebrated  lemplc, 
was  reduced  to  heaps  of  shapeless  ruins ;  and  such  of 
Ihcm  as  survived  these  awful  calamities  were  scatter- 
ed over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  rendered  a  mockery, 
i  proverb,  and  a  reproach  among  nations.    In  consc- 
ience of  this  victory  over  the  Jews,  Titus  and  the 
smperor  enjoyed  together  the  honours  of  a  splendid 
triumph,  while  the  rich  vessels  of  the  temple  of  Jcru- 
talem  were  in  gorgeous  procession  borne  in  the  train 
of  the  conquerors.    Soon  after  this  trimph,  the  Bata- 
vian  war  broke  out,  caused  by  the  civil  wars  for  the 
empire,  and  threatening  Rome  with  the  loss  of  a  prov- 
ince.   It  was  at  length  brought  to  a  propitious  conclu- 
sion by  Cerealis,  after  several  sharp  encounters,  and 
by  a  treat?  rather  than  a  conquest.    The  Roman  arms 
were  mere  successful  in  Britain  during  the  reign  of 
Vespasian  and  his  immediate  successor  than  they  had 
previously  been.    In  his  younger  days,  the  emperor 
.i.id  kimsclf  been  engaged  in  British  wars ;  and,  being 
desirous  of  reducing  the  island  completely  under  the 
Roman  yoke,  he  gave  the  command  to  Cneius  Julius 
Agricola,  a  man  of  extraordinary  merit,   a  general 
and  a  statesman  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  Rome. 
Vot  only  the  southern  division  of  the  island  was  sub- 


and  they  sustained  a  severe  overthrow  at  the  base  of 
the  Grampisns.  The  Roman  fleet,  coasting  the  shore, 
ascertained  the  insular  character  of  Britain ;  but  — 
formidable  were  the  mountain-fastnesses  of  Caledonia 
that  Agricola  did  not  attempt  to  penetrate  farther  into 
the  country,  contenting  himself  with  constructing  a 
chain  of  forts  between  the  Friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth, 
to  defend  the  southern  districts,  and  to  restrain  the  re- 
coil and  assaults  of  the  unconquered  Caledonians. 
Thus  glorious  abroad  and  beloved  at  home,  Vcspa 
sian's  life  began  to  draw  near  ita  termination.  Feel- 
ing the  effects  of  age  and  weakness,  he  retired  to  Cam- 
pania, to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  purer  air  than  that  of 
Rome,  together  with  some  relaxation  from  the  cares 
of  slate.  There  he  was  seized  with  a  malady  which 
his  own  sensations  told  him  would  speedily  prove  mor- 
tal. His  anticipations  proved  true ;  and  he  expired 
in  the  arms  of  his  attendants,  in  the  seventieth  year  of 
his  age  and  the  tenth  of  his  reign.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  Vespaaian  was  the  second  of  the  Roman 
emperors  that  died  a  natural  death,  and  the  first  that 
was  succeeded  by  his  son.  (Hetherington's  History 
of  Rome,  p.  187,  stqq  ) 

Vesta,  a  goddess  among  the  Romans,  the  same 
with  the  Greek  Hestia  ('E<rr<a).    An  idea  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  domestic  hearth  (icrta),  the  point  of  assem- 
bly of  the  family,  and  the  symbol  of  the  social  union, 
gave  the  Greeks  occasion  to  fancy  it  to  be  under  the 
guardianship  of  a  peculiar  deity,  whom  they  named, 
from  it,  Hestia.    This  goddess  does  not  appear  in  the 
poems  of  Homer,  though  he  bad  abundant  opportuni- 
ties of  noticing  her.    By  Hesiod  (Theog.,  464)  she  is 
said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea. 
The  hymn  to  Venus  relates  that  Hestia,  Diana,  and 
Minerva  were  the  only  goddesses  that  escaped  the 
power  of  the  queen  of  love     When  wooed  by  Nep- 
tune and  Apollo,  Hestia,  placing  her  hand  on  the  head 
of  Jupiter,  vowed  perpetual  virginity.   Jupiter,  in  place 
of  marriage,  gave  her  "  to  sit  in  the  middle  of  the  man- 
sion, receiving  the  choicest  portions  of  the  sacrifice, 
and  to  be  honoured  in  all  the  templca  of  the  gods." 
(Hymn,  in  Yen.,  22,  seqq.)    In  the  Prytaneum  of  ev- 
ery Grecian  city  atood  the  hearth,  on  which  the  sacred 
fire  flamed,  and  where  the  offerings  were  made  to  Hes- 
tia.   (Ptnd.,  Nem  ,  11,  1,  seqq  )    In  that  of  Athens 
there  was  a  statue  of  the  goddess. — The  same  obscu- 
rity involves  the  Vesta  of  the  Romana  aa  the  corre- 
sponding Hestia  of  the  Greeks,  with  whom  she  is  iden- 
tical  in  name  and  office  ('Eoria,  Fiona,  Vesta). 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  her  worship  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Pclasgian 
population  of  Latium  (Dton.  Hal.,  2,  66),  as  it  ia  by 
all  testimony  carried  back  to  tho  earliest  days  of  the 
stale,  and  Us  introduction  is  ascribed  to  Numa.  {Lw.t 
1,  20  —  Plut.,  Vit.  Num.,  9,  seqq.)    Like  Hestia,  she 
was  a  deity  presiding  over  the  public  and  private  hearth : 
a  sacred  fire,  tended  by  six  virgin-priestesses,  called 
Vestals,  flamed  in  her  temple  at  Rome.    Aa  the  safe- 
ty of  the  city  was  held  to  be  connected  with  its  con- 
servation,  the  neglect  of  the  virgins,  if  they  let  it  go 
out,  was  severely  punished,  and  the  fire  was  rekindled 
from  the  rays  of  the  aun.-- The  temple  of  Vesta  was 
round:  it  contained  no  statue  of  the  goddess.    (Or  id. 
Fast.,  6,  29.5,  seq  )    Her  festival,  celebrated  in  June, 
was  called  Vestatia  :  plates  of  meat  were  sent  to  th< 
Vestals  to  be  offered  up  ;  the  millstones  were  wreathed 
with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  the  mill-asses,  also  crown- 
ed with  violets,  went  about  with  cakes  strung  round 
their  necks.    (Otnd,  Fast.,  6.  311,  seqq. — Propcrt. 
4,  1,  23.)    In  the  forum  at  Rome  there  was  a  stains 
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»  me  SUU  Mater,  placed  there  that  ahe  might  pro- 
tect the  pavement  from  the  effect  of  the  firee  which 
used  to  be  made  on  it  in  the  nighttime.  The  people 
followed  the  example,  and  aet  up  similar  statue*  in 
several  of  the  streets.  State  Mater  la  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  Vest*.  {Kngkllcy's  Mythology. 
p.  95.  613,  sea.) 

VestaLBs,  priestesses  among  the  Romans  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  Vest*.  Tbey  are  said  to 
have  been  first  established  by  Nuros,  who  appointed 
four.  Tarqumiua  Priscus  added  two  more  ;  and  the 
number  continued  to  be  six  ever  after.  The  Vestal 
virgins  were  bound  to  their  ministry  for  thirty  years 
After  thirty  years'  service  tbey  might  leave  the  temple 
and  marry  ;  which,  however,  was  seldom  done,  and 
was  always  reckoned  ominous.  (Dion.  Hal.,  2,  67.) 
These  pnestc*ses  were  bound  to  observe  the  strictest 
purity  of  morals.  If  any  one  of  litem  violated  her  vow 
of  chastity,  she  was  buried  alive  in  the  Campus  Scele- 
rotus,  and  her  paramour  was  scourged  to  death  in  the 
Forum.    (Kid.  Vesta) 

Vistini,  a  mountaineer  race  of  Italy,  whose  terri- 
tory waa  hounded  on  the  south  and  southwest  by  the 
Peligm  and  Marst,  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic,  and  on 
the  north  and  northwest  by  the  Pmtutii  snd  Sabines. 
The  history  of  the  Vestini  offers  no  circumstances  of 
peculiar  interest :  tbey  sre  first  introduced  to  our  no- 
tice in  the  Roman  annals  as  allies  of  the  Ssmnites,  to 
whom  they  are  said  not  to  have  been  inferior  in  valour  ; 
but,  being  separate  ly  attacked  by  tbe  Romans,  the 
Vestini,  too  weak  to  make  any  effectual  resistance, 
•vere  soon  compelled  to  submit,  A.U.C.  451.  (Lr*  , 
8,  29. — Id.,  10,  3.)  This  people,  however,  were  not 
behind-hand  with  their  neighbours  in  taking  up  arms 
on  tbe  breaking  out  of  the  Social  wsr.  They  bore  an 
active  part  ir.  the  exertions  and  perils  of  that  fierce 
jd  sanguinary  contest,  and  received  their  share  of  tbe 
right*  and  privileges  which,  on  its  termination,  were 
granted  to  the  confederates.  Their  chief  city  was  Pin- 
na, now  Citita  di  Penna.   {Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol. 

i,  p.  m> 

VmvIus.    Vid  Vesuvius. 

VicsftLUs,  now  Manic  Vtso,  a  mountain  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Maritime,  and  commencement  of  the 
Oottian,  Alps.  It  is  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  giving 
rise  to  the  Padua  or  Po  Pliny  (3.  16)  mentions  the 
source  as  being  a  remarkable  sight.  The  Po  flows 
from  two  small  lakes,  the  one  situate  immediately  be- 
low the  highest  pesk  of  Monte  Viso.  the  other  still 
higher  up,  between  that  peak  and  the  les»er  otic  called 
Vtsoletto  The  waters  of  this  second  lake  find  vent 
in  a  great  cavern  ;  and  this,  probablv.  is  the  source  to 
which  Pliny  alludes  (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1, 
P  »> 

Vesuvius,  s  mountain  of  Campania,  about  six  mile* 
southeast  of  Naples,  celebrated  for  its  volcano.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  known  under  the  name  of  Ve- 
sevus  (Lner  ,  0,  747  —  Virg..  Georg  ,  2.  224  —Stat  , 
8ylr  ,  4,  8,  4) ;  but  the  appellations  of  Vcsvius  and 
Vesbius  sre  no  less  frequently  applied  to  it.  (.S'l/. 
Itai.,  17,  694  —  Vol.  Place,  3,  208.  —  Mart ,  4,  44  ) 
Strabo  describes  this  mountain  as  extremely  ferule  at 
its  base,  an  account  in  which  many  ancient  writers 
agree,  but  as  entirely  barren  towards  the  summit, 
which  was  mostly  level,  and  full  of  apertures  and 
cracks,  seemingly  produced  by  the  action  of  fire ; 
whence  Strabo  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  volcano, 
though  once  in  a  state  of  activity,  had  been  extin- 
guished from  want  of  fuel.  {Strabo,  246  )  Diodorus 
Siculus  (4,  21)  represents  it  slso  as  being  in  a  quies- 
cent state,  since  he  argues,  from  its  appearance  at  the 
time  he  was  writing,  that  it  must  have  been  on  fire  at 
some  remote  period.  The  volcano  was  likewise  ap- 
par*n'.!y  extinct,  when,  as  Plutarch  and  Floras  relate, 
Spar*  woe,  with  some  of  his  followers,  sought  refuge 
*  t*J   mritiee  of  the  mountain  from  tbe  pursuit  of 


their  enemies,  and  succeeded  in  eluding  dseti 
(Plul.,  Vu.  Crass— Flor.,  3.  20  —  Cramer's  Aj 
Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  176.)— The  first  great  eruption  on  rec» 
ord  took  place  on  tbe  24th  of  August.  A.D.  79,  and 
on  the  same  day  the  towns  of  Herculaneom,  Pompeii, 
and  Slabiss  were  buried  under  showers  of  volcanic 


send,  atones,  and  scons? .  Such  was  the  immcnM 
quantity  of  volcanic  sand  (called  ashes)  thrown  o>it 
during  this  eruption,  that  tbe  whole  country  was  in- 
volved in  pitchy  darkness  ;  and,  according  to  Dvra, 
the  ashes  fell  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  various  parts  el 
Asia  Minor.  This  eruption  proved  fatal  to  the  elder 
Pliny.  He  bad  the  command  of  the  Roman  fleet  on 
the  coast  of  Campania,  and,  wishing  to  succour  those 
person*  who  might  want  to  escape  by  sea,  and  al*3  t* 
observe  this  grand  phenomenon  more  nearly,  he  left 
the  Cape  of  Misenum,  and  approached  the  side  of  the 
bay  nearest  to  Vesuvius.  He  landed,  and  advanced 
towards  it,  but  waa  suffocated  by  the  sulphureous  va- 
pour.— After  this,  Vesuvius  continued  a  burning 
mountain  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  having  eruptions 
st  intervals.  The  fire  then  appeared  to  become  nearly 
extinct,  and  continued  so  from  the  beginning  of  the 
12th  to  that  of  the  16th  century.  Since  the  eruption 
of  1506,  it  ha*  remained  burning  to  tbe  present  t  me, 
with  eruption*  of  lava  and  ashes  at  intervals.  Vess- 
vius  rise*  to  the  height  of  3600  feet  above  the  see- 
It  has  two  summit*,  the  more  northern  one  of  which 
is  called  Somma,  the  other  is  properly  called  Vesuvius. 
Somma  ia  supposed  to  have  been  part  of  the  cone  of  a 
larger  volcano,  nearly  concentric  with  it*  present  cone, 
which,  in  some  great  eruption,  baa  destroyed  all  but 
this  fragment. 

Vkttonm,  a  nation  of  Lusitania,  lying  aiot.g  the 
eastern  boundary.  Tbe  city  of  Augusts  Emer"e  (new 
Menia)  took  from  them  the  name  of  Vettonun*  Co- 
lon)*.   (C*s  ,  BtU.  Cre.,  1,  38—  PUn.,  4.  20  ) 

VrruLowii,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  distin 
guished  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Etruria,  •  few  miles  U. 
the  southwest  of  Veterna.  Its  position  was  long  a 
matter  of  uncertainty,  until  an  Italian  antiquary,  Xi- 
menes,  proved  the  rums  of  the  place  to  exist  in  a  forest 
still  called  Srlt*  di  VctUta. — If  we  may  behere  Silto* 
Ilalieus  (8,  488),  it  was  Vetulonii  that  first  used  the 
insignia  of  magistracy  common  to  tbe  Etru*c*n%  and 
with  which  Rome  afterward  decorated  her  consuls  and 
dictators.    {Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  187.) 

VetdrIa,  the  mother  of  Coriolanus.  ( Vtd.  Coriola- 
nns.) 

drafts,  I.  the  Aufente,  a  river  of  Latium,  rising  in  the 
Volscisn  Mountains,  above  Setia  and  Pnvernnm,  and, 
in  consequence  of  the  went  of  a  sufficient  fall  in  the 
Pontine  plains,  through  which  it  passed,  contributing, 
with  other  streams,  to  form  tbe  Pontine  marshes.  It 
communicated  its  name,  which  was  originally  written 
Onfens.  to  the  tribe  Oufeuiins.  according  to  Lucmoa, 
as  quoted  by  Festus  {s.  t>  Oufens).  Virgil  alludes  to 
its  sluggish  character.  {Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol  t, 
p  97.) — II.  A  prince  who  assisted  Turn  us  sgsmst 
iEness,  and  was  slsin  bv  Gyas.  He  was  leader  of 
the  Nursian  forces.  (Ktrg.,  Jin.,  7.  745. — Id.  ib., 
10.  518,  Ac) 

or.  more  correctly,  Oornjrris*.  a  Roman 
tribe,  first  crested  A.U.C.  435,  with  the  tribe  Falery- 
na,  in  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  population 
at  Rome.  (Lie  ,  9,  20  —  Festus,  s.  v.  Oufens.—  Vtd 
Ufens.) 

Via,  I.  AZuKu.  {Vid  JSmilia  V.  and  VI.) — II 
Appia.    ( Vid.  Appia  Via,  dtc.) 

ViAORoa  or  ViAOua,  a  river  of  Germanv,  generally 
regarded  as  answering  to  the  modem  Oder.  Rei- 
chard.  however,  considers  the  Viadua  as  tbe  same  with 
the  Wt^prr.  (Bisehoff  und  Matter,  Worlerb.  dtr 
Geogr.,  p.  1005.) 

Visit's,  I.  Crispus,  a  Latin  rhetorician,  to  whom 
some  ascribe  the  declamation  against  Cicero  which  W 
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tome  down  to  us.  (Vid.  Porcim.)— II.  Sequester,  a 
Latin  wntcr,  who  has  left  a  geographical  work,  con- 
taining a  kind  of  nomenclature  of  rivers,  fountains, 
lakes,  forests,  marshes,  mountains,  and  nations  men- 
tioned by  the  poets.  The  work  was  compiled  for  the 
use  of  Virgilisnus,  the  author's  son.  As  no  ancient 
writer  makes  mention  of  this  writer,  and  ss  his  pro- 
duction contains  no  account  either  of  himself,  his 
country,  or  the  period  when  he  wrote,  his  era  can  only 
be  fixed  by  conjecture.  Obcrlinus  believes  that  he 
lived  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  in  the  fifth, 
sixth,  or  seventh  century.  The  same  critic  regards 
the  work  as  a  hasty  performance,  and  as  containing, 
besides  numerous  errors  attributable  to  the  copyists, 
some  which  must  be  ascribed  to  the  author  himself. 
Still  the  work  is  not  without  its  value,  from  its  con- 
taining several  names  nowhere  else  mentioned.  The 
celebrated  Boccacio  compiled  a  production  of  a  simi- 
lar nature  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  made  great 
use  of  the  work  of  Sequester,  without  ever  citing  it. 
The  best  edition  of  Vibius  Sequester  is  that  of  Ober- 
linus,  Argent.,  1778,  8vo. 

Vibo,  Valcntia.    Vid.  Hipponium. 

Vica  Pota,  a  goddess  at  Home,  who  presided  over 
victory  ("potts  vincendi  atque  pottundt." — Cic,  dt 
Leg.,  2,  It. — Consult  Goerenz,  ad  loc. — Senec,  Apo- 
colocynlh. — Lip.,  2,  7.) 

VickntTa,  a  town  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Venelia,  and  situate  between  Patavium  and 
Verona.  The  name  is  sometimes  written  Vicetia. 
(Strab.,  214.— Milan,  V.  H,  14,  8.)  It  is  now  Vi- 
eenza. 

Victor,  Sext.  Aurelius,  I.  a  Latin  historian,  born 
in  Africa  of  very  humble  parents,  but  who  raised  him- 
self by  his  merit  to  some  of  the  highest  offices  in  the 
state.  The  Emperor  Julian,  who  became  acquainted 
with  him  at  Sirmium,  A  D.  360,  gave  him  the  govern- 
ment of  the  second  Pannonia,  and  erected  in  honour 
of  him  a  statue  of  bronze.  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
who  states  this  fsct,  informs  us  also  that  AureliusV  ic- 
tor  was  conspicuous  for  the  purity  of  his  moral  char- 
acter (21,  10).  Sixteen  years  after  this,  Theodosius 
the  Great  appointed  him  prefect  of  Rome.  The  pe- 
riod of  his  death  is  not  ascertained.  The  manner  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  apotheosis  of  Antinous,  the  fa- 
vourite of  Hadrian,  shows  that  he  was  not  a  Christian. 
Three  works  are  ascribed  to  this  writer.  The  first 
bears  the  title  of  Ongo  gentis  Romana,  to  which  a 
long  additional  title  has  been  given  by  the  copyists. 
What  we  have  remaining  of  this  work  comprises  only 
the  first  year  of  Rome  :  it  contains  extracts  from  works 
now  lost,  and  makes  us  acquainted  with  several  cir- 
cumstances of  which  no  other  writer  speaks.  The 
opinion  which  assigns  this  work  to  Aurelius  Victor, 
however,  has  no  historical  fact  whatever  to  serve  as  a 
basis ;  it  is  contrary,  also,  to  the  conviction  of  the  gram- 
marians, to  whom  we  owe  the  long  additional  title  al- 
ready mentioned.  These  grammarians  regard  the 
work  as  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Aurelius  Victor. — 
The  second  work  is  entitled  "  De  Viris  illustribus 
Roma,"  and  contains  the  lives  of  various  illustrious 
Romans,  commencing  with  the  seven  kings  of  Rome, 
and  also  biographies  of  some  eminent  foreigners,  such 
as  Hannibal,  Antiochus,  and  Mithradales.  This  work, 
inferior  in  style  to  the  former,  has  been  sometime*  as- 
cribed to  Cornelius  Ncpos,  to  Suetonius,  or  to  Pliny 
the  Younger.  It  is  possible  that  it  ia  an  abridgment 
merely  of  Cornelius  Ncpos,  whose  work  bears  a  simi- 
lar title.  The  third  work  is  entitled  "  De  Casaribus, 
sire  historia  abbreviate  pars  altera,  ab  Augusto  Oc- 
Uinano,  id  rst,  a  fine  Titi  Livii  usque  ad  Consulatum 
dmmum  Constantii  Augusti  et  Juliani  Casaris  ter- 
ttum  "  This  production  is  written  in  a  concise  and 
easy  style,  and  the  author  has  had  access  to  good 
sources  of  information,  of  which  he  avails  himself  with 
impartiality. — The  best  editions  of  Aurelius  Victor 


are  that  of  Pitiacus,  c.  n.  tanorum,  Traj.  ad  Rk. 
1696,  8vo,  and  that  of  Amtzenius,  Amst.,  1733.  4to 
— II.  Sumamed,  for  distinction'  sake,  the  Younger,  a 
contemporary  of  Oroaius,  who  made  an  abridgment  of 
one  of  the  works  of  tho  elder  Victor  (the  thud  above 
mentioned),  which  he  entitled  "  Epitome  de  Casari- 
bus" or,  according  to  others,  "  De  Vtta  et  Moribus 
Imperatorum  Romanorum,"  and  which  he  continued 
down  to  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  Great.  He 
made  some  changes  also  in  the  original  work,  and 
sdded  some  new  facts  and  circumstances.  (Schbll, 
Hist.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  3,  p.  171.) 

Victoria,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Romans,  called 
by  the  Greeks  "Slier}.  Tho  goddess  of  Victory  was 
sister  to  Strength  and  Valour,  and  waa  one  of  the  at- 
tendants of  Jupiter.  Sylla  raised  her  a  temple  at 
Rome,  and  instituted  festivals  in  her  honour.  She 
was  represented  with  wings,  crowned  with  laurel,  and 
holding  the  branch  of  a  palm-tree  in  her  hand.  A 
golden  statue  of  this  goddess,  weighing  320  pounds, 
waa  presented  to  the  Romans  by  Hiero,  king  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the 
Capitolino  Hill.  (Varro,  de  L.  L. — Hygm.,  prafi 
fab.) 

VtcTORiNuo,  an  African  philosopher,  who  became  a 
convert  to  Christianity,  and  flourished  in  the  fourth 
century.  He  gained  such  a  degree  of  reputation  by 
teaching  rhetoric  at  Rome,  that  a  statue  was  erected 
to  him  in  one  of  the  publie  places.  He  was  led  to  the 
perusal  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  study  of  Plato's  works. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  works  of  no  great  value 
contained  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum. 

Viducasses,  a  people  of  Gallia  Lugdunenais  Se- 
cunda,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Olina  or  Orna. 
Their  chief  city  was  Arcgcnos,  now  Bayeux.  (Plin,, 
4,  18.) 

Vienna,  a  city  of  the  Allobroges,  in  Gallia  Trans- 
alpina,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  famed  for  ita  wealth 
and  the  civilization  of  its  inhabitants.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod it  became  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Vien- 
nese, and  in  the  fifth  century  the  residence  of  the  Bur- 
gundian  kings.  It  is  now.  Vienne.  The  classical  name 
of  this  place  muat  not  be  confounded  with  the  modern 
appellation  of  the  ancient  Vindobona,  on  the  Danube. 
(Cas.,  B.  G.,  7,  9  —  Toe.,  Ann.,  11,  1 — Mela,  2,  5. 
— Pftny,  3,  \  —Amm.  Marc,  15,  11.) 

VillIa  Ltz,  Aimalis  otAnnaria,  by  L.  Villius,  the 
tribune,  A.U.C.  674,  defined  the  proper  age  required 
for  holding  offices.    There  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  some  regulation  of  the  kind  even  before  this 
(Liry,  40,  43  —  Id.,  26,  2  ) 

ViMiNAMs,  one  of  tho  seven  hills  on  which  Rome 
wss  built,  so  called  from  the  number  of  osiers  (nmma) 
which  grew  there.  Servius  Tullius  first  made  it  part 
of  the  city.  Jupiter  had  a  temple  there,  whence  he 
was  called  Viminalis.  (Liny,  1,  44. —  Varro,  L.  L., 
4,  8. — Festus,  s.  ».  Viminal.) 

ViNnaxTct,  a  people  of  Germany,  whose  territory, 
called  Vindelicia,  extended  from  the  city  of  Brigantia, 
on  the  Lacus  Brigantinus,  or  Lake  of  Constance,  to 
the  Danube  ;  while  the  lower  part  of  the  CEnue  or 
Inn  separated  it  from  Noricum.  Their  country  an- 
swered, therefore,  to  part  of  Wtrtemberg  and  Bavaria. 
This  nation  derived  their  namo  from  the  two  rivers 
which  water  their  territory,  viz.,  the  Vindo  and  Licua, 
now  the  Wertach  and  the  Lech.  In  the  angle  formed 
by  the  two  rivers  was  situate  their  capital,  Augusta 
Vindelicorum.  now  Augsburg.  (Cluver,,  vol.  1,  p. 
412,  seqq. — Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  618,  seqq.— 
Horat.,  Od  ,  4,  4,  18.) 

Vindbx,  Julius,  a  governor  of  Gaul,  who  revolted 
against  Nero,  and  determined  to  deliver  the  Roman 
empire  from  his  tyranny.  He  wrote  to  Galba,  then  in 
i  Spain,  to  take  the  chief  command,  and  aid  him  in  ef- 
fecting his  purpose ;  but,  before  any  junction  could  be 
effected,  he  was  defeated  by  the  forces  of  Virginius 
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Ru/u»,  aud  destroyed  himself    (Sue/on.,  Vu.  Galb.,  thine*  to  conspicuously  in  the  JEncid,  and  wbk h  he 
9.— /i.  li,  U.— P/stf.,  Ki/.  G«/A.,  4  —  Dio  Cos:,  employed  with  to  much  judgment  as  richly  to  men 
63,  33,  teaq.)  the  eulogy  of  Macrobius,  "  Virgilius  quem  nUlius  urv 

VindicIui,  a  stare  who  discovered  the  conspiracy  to  quam  discipline  error  wvolvit."  (/n  Somn ,  Setp.,  2P 
restore  Tarquin  to  his  throne.  (Kid.  Brutus  I.)  ,  8.)  During  hi*  residence  in  this  city  he  perused  the 
Vinius,  T.,  a  friend  of  Galbe's,  who,  on  the  acccs-  !  most  celebrated  Greek  writers,  being  instructed  io 
stor.  of  tho  latter  to  the  imperial  throne,  became  con-  I  their  language  and  literature  by  Partbeniua  Nicenui 
sul,  commander  of  the  prctonan  guards,  snd  principal  1  (Macrob  ,  Sat.,  5,  17),  well  known  as  the  author  cf  a 
minister  of  the  new  monarch.  He  employed  ins  new-  collection  of  amatory  talcs,  which  he  wrote  for  the  oae 
ly-acqaired  power,  however,  in  criminal  and  oppress- 1  of  Cornelius  Gallus,  in  order  to  furnish  him  with  ma- 
ive  acts,  plundering  others  to  enrich  himself.  Vin-  |  terials  for  elegies  snd  other  poems.  Virgil  likewise 
tis  adTiscd  Gslba  to  adopt  Otho  for  his  successor ;  i  carefully  read  the  Greek  historians,  particularly  Thu- 
but,  Galba  having  nominated  Piso,  Otho  revolted,  de-  1  cydidcs  {Mureti  Opera,  vol  2,  p  312,  ed.  Ruknk.). 
throned  Galba,  and  Vinius  perished  along  with  the '  and  be  studied  the  Epicurean  system  of  philosophy 
latter,  notwithstanding  his  vehement  protestations  to  under  Syro,  a  celebrated  icechcr  of  that  sect.  But 


medicine  and  mathematics  were  the  sciences  to  which 
he  was  chiefly  addicted  ;  and  to  this  early  tincture  of 
geometrical  knowledge  msy,  perhaps,  in  some  degree, 
be  ascribed  his  ideas  of  luminous  order  and  tnasicrly 


the  soldiery  that  Oiho  had  not  ordered  his  death.  It 
is  probable  that  Vinius  was  implicated  in  the  conspir- 
acy of  Otho  itself  against  his  friend  and  protector. 
(TacU.,  Hist.,  1,  II,  dec.) 

VirbIcs  (qui  nr  bu  fuit),  a  name  given  to  Hippol-  [  arrangement,  and  that  regularity  of  thought,  as  well 
vtu*  after  he  had  been  brought  back  to  life  by  *tscu-  as  exactness  of  expression,  by  which  all  his  writing* 
Ispius,  at  the  inatance  of  Diana,  who  pitied  his  unfor- '  were  distinguished — Virgil,  it  is  well  known,  was  re- 
tunate  end.  Virgil  makes  him  son  of  Hippolytus.  garded  as  a  wizard  during  the  dark  ages.  His  char- 
( JSn  ,  7,  763 — (htd.  Met ,  lb,  544  )  :  acter  as  an  adept  in  magic  probably  originated  in  hi* 

ViaeiLftrs,  Maro  Publil's,  a  celebrated  Latin  poet,  ■  knowledge  of  mathematics  ;  in  the  Pharmaceutria  of 
born  at  the  village  of  Andes,  a  few  miles  distant  from 


Mantua,  about  70  B.C.  It  has  been  disputed  whether 
his  name  should  bo  Vergiliua  or  Virgilius.  "  De  senp- 
tura  nomtnis,"  aays  Heyne,  "digladtati  sunt  tnter  ie 
cum  Vetera  tun  reeenttores  gramma  tici."  The  let- 
ters e  and  t  were  frequently  convertible  in  the  old  Lat- 
in language  ;  and  sanction  may  be  found  for  either 
mode  of  spelling,  both  in  MSS.  and  inscriptions.  At 
the  revival  of  letters,  Politian  contended  strenuous- 
ly for  Vergiliua;  but  even  his  authority  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  bring  this  orthography  into  general  practice. 
There  exist  but  few  authentic  materials  from  which 
we  can  collect  any  circumstances  concerning  the  life 
of  the  poet.  We  possess  only  some  scattered  remarks 
of  ancient  commentators  or  grammarians,  and  a  life 
by  Donstus,  of  very  dubious  authority.  It  bears  the 
name  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Donstus,  who  lived  in  the 
fifth  century,  soms  time  after  j£lius  Donalus,  so  well 
known  as  a  commantalor  on  Terence.  Heyne  thinks 
that  the  baaia  of  the  L/e  waa  laid  by  Donatus,  but  that 
it  waa  altered  and  interpolated  from  time  to  time  by 


his  eighth  eclogue  ;  in  his  revelation  of  the  tee rets  of 
the  unknown  world  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  .Eneid  ; 
and  in  the  report  that  be  had  ordered  his  books  to  be 
burned,  which  naturally  created  a  suspicion  that  be  had 
disclosed  in  them  the  mysteries  of  the  black  art  In 
whatever  way  it  may  have  originated,  the  belief  in  his 
magic  powers  appears  to  have  prevailed  as  soon  as  man- 
kind lost  the  refinement  of  taste  which  enabled  them 
to  appreciate  his  exquisite  productions.    The  current 


fiction*  concerning  the  magical 


of  Virgil 


were  first  incorporated  about  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  in  the  "  Ohs.  Impcrialia"  ol  Gervase 
of  Tilbury,  chancellor  of  the  Emperor  Otho  IV.,  to 
whom  he  presented  his  extravagant  compilation.  The 
fables  of  Gervase  were  transcribed  by  Heltnaodus  the 
monk,  in  his  "  Universal  Chronicle  ;"  and  similar  tales 
were  related  in  the  work  of  Neckham.  "  De  A'atttris 
/fcrum,"  and  in  "  The  Seven  Wue  Masters."  Stick 
books  supplied  materials  for  the  old  French  romance* 
of  "  Vergilius,"  and  the  English  "  Lyfe  of  Vergiltus," 
in  which  stories  are  told  of  miraculous  palaces,  nou- 


the  grammarians,  and  librarians  of  the  convents.    It  dcrful  lamps,  and  magical  statues  which  he  construct 


.*  thus  apparently  written  without  any  arrangement  in 
the  series  of  events,  and  many  thing*  are  recorded 
which  are  manifestly  fictitious.    The  monks,  indeed, 
3f  the  middle  ages  seem  to  have  conspired  to  accumu- 
late fable*  concerning  Virgil. — It  appears  that  Virgil's 
father  wa*  ■  man  of  low  birth,  and  that,  at  one  period 
of  hi*  life,  he  waa  engaged  in  the  meanest  employ- 
menu.    According  to  some  authorities  he  was  a  pot- 
ter or  brickmaker  ;  and,  according  to  others,  the  hire- 
ling of  a  travelling  merchant,  called  Magus  or  Maius. 
He  so  ingratiated  himself,  however,  with  his  maater, 
that  he  received  his  daughter  Maia  in  marriage,  and 
we*  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  a  farm  which  hi* 
father-in-law  had  acquired  in  the  vicinity  of  Mantua. 
Our  poet  was  the  offspring  of  these  humble  parents. 
The  cradle  of  illustrious  men,  like  the  origin  of  cele- 
brated nation*,  ha*  been  frequently  surrounded  by  the 
marvellou*.    Hence  the  dream  of  hi*  mother  Maia, 
that  she  had  brought  forth  a  branch  of  laurel,  and  the 
prodigy  of  the  swarm  of  bees  which  lighted  on  the  lip* 
of  the  infant.    The  studies  of  Virgil  commenced  at 
Cremona,  where  he  remained  till  he  assumed  the  toga 
▼iritis  ;  and  to  this  dsy  the  inhabitants  of  Cremona 
pretend  to  show  a  house,  in  the  street  of  St.  Barthol- 
omew, in  which  Virgil  resided  when  a  youth.    ( Cre- 
mona LUerata,  2,  p.  401,  ap  Fabr.,  BM.  Lot.,  lib.  1, 
e.  12.)    At  the  age  of  sixteen  be  removed  to  Medio- 
lanuro,  and  shortly  afterward  te  Neapolis,  where  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  multifarious  learning  wrr-h 
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ed.    Vergiliua,  the  sorcerer  of  the  middle  ages,  is 
identified  and  connected  with  the  author  of  the-tneid, 
from  several  circumstances  being  related  of  the  for- 
mer in  the  romances  which  actually  occurred  in  the 
life  of  the  poet,  particularly  his  residence  at  Naples, 
and  the  loss  of  his  inheritance,  which  be  recovered 
by  the  favour  of  the  emperor  of  Rome.    It  was  also 
a  common  opinion  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, as  appear*  from  the  writings  of  that  age,  that 
the  Mantuan  bard  and  the  sorcerer  were  one  and 
the  same  person.    It  is  somewhat  in  the  same  spir- 
it that  a  learned  and  ingenious  writer  of  our  own 
days  seeks  to  convert  the  bard  into  a  member  of  the 
Druid  priesthood  !    {Higgins'  Celtic  Druids,  p.  32.) 
— Donatus  affirms,  that,  after  Virgil  had  finished  hie 
education  at  Naples,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  hi* 
skill  in  the  diseases  of  all  sorts  of  animals  procured  him 
an  appointment  in  the  stables  of  the  emperor.  Stone* 
are  related  concerning  his  prediction  as  to  the  defect* 
of  a  colt,  which,  to  all  the  jockey*  of  the  Augu&iar. 
age,  appeared  to  promise  remarkable  swiftness  eni 
spirit ;  and  concerning  a  query  propounded  to  him,  a* 
if  he  had  been  a  aorcercr,  with  regard  to  the  parentage 
of  Augustus;  alt  which  are  evidently  inventions  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  bear,  indeed,  much  resemblance  te 
a  tale  in  the  Cento  Novelle  Antiche,  as  also  to  the 
stories  of  the  "Three  Sharpers,"  and  the  "Sultan  ot 
Yemen  with  his  three  Sons,"  published  some  year* 
a^o  in  Mr.  Scott'*  additional  volume  to  the  Arabiar 
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tome  down  to  us.  (Vid.  Porcim.)— II.  Sequester,  a 
Latin  wntcr,  who  has  left  a  geographical  work,  con- 
taining a  kind  of  nomenclature  of  rivers,  fountains, 
lakes,  forests,  marshes,  mountains,  and  nations  men- 
tioned by  the  poets.  The  work  was  compiled  for  the 
use  of  Virgilisnus,  the  author's  son.  As  no  ancient 
writer  makes  mention  of  this  writer,  and  ss  his  pro- 
duction contains  no  account  either  of  himself,  his 
country,  or  the  period  when  he  wrote,  his  era  can  only 
be  fixed  by  conjecture.  Obcrlinus  believes  that  he 
lived  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  in  the  fifth, 
sixth,  or  seventh  century.  The  same  critic  regards 
the  work  as  a  hasty  performance,  and  as  containing, 
besides  numerous  errors  attributable  to  the  copyists, 
some  which  must  be  ascribed  to  the  author  himself. 
Still  the  work  is  not  without  its  value,  from  its  con- 
taining several  names  nowhere  else  mentioned.  The 
celebrated  Boccacio  compiled  a  production  of  a  simi- 
lar nature  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  made  great 
use  of  the  work  of  Sequester,  without  ever  citing  it. 
The  best  edition  of  Vibius  Sequester  is  that  of  Ober- 
linus,  Argent.,  1778,  8vo. 

Vibo,  Valcntia.    Vid.  Hipponium. 

Vica  Pota,  a  goddess  at  Home,  who  presided  over 
victory  ("potts  vincendi  atque  pottundt." — Cic,  dt 
Leg.,  2,  It. — Consult  Goerenz,  ad  loc. — Senec,  Apo- 
colocynlh. — Lip.,  2,  7.) 

VickntTa,  a  town  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Venelia,  and  situate  between  Patavium  and 
Verona.  The  name  is  sometimes  written  Vicetia. 
(Strab.,  214.— Milan,  V.  H,  14,  8.)  It  is  now  Vi- 
eenza. 

Victor,  Sext.  Aurelius,  I.  a  Latin  historian,  born 
in  Africa  of  very  humble  parents,  but  who  raised  him- 
self by  his  merit  to  some  of  the  highest  offices  in  the 
state.  The  Emperor  Julian,  who  became  acquainted 
with  him  at  Sirmium,  A  D.  360,  gave  him  the  govern- 
ment of  the  second  Pannonia,  and  erected  in  honour 
of  him  a  statue  of  bronze.  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
who  states  this  fsct,  informs  us  also  that  AureliusV  ic- 
tor  was  conspicuous  for  the  purity  of  his  moral  char- 
acter (21,  10).  Sixteen  years  after  this,  Theodosius 
the  Great  appointed  him  prefect  of  Rome.  The  pe- 
riod of  his  death  is  not  ascertained.  The  manner  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  apotheosis  of  Antinous,  the  fa- 
vourite of  Hadrian,  shows  that  he  was  not  a  Christian. 
Three  works  are  ascribed  to  this  writer.  The  first 
bears  the  title  of  Ongo  gentis  Romana,  to  which  a 
long  additional  title  has  been  given  by  the  copyists. 
What  we  have  remaining  of  this  work  comprises  only 
the  first  year  of  Rome  :  it  contains  extracts  from  works 
now  lost,  and  makes  us  acquainted  with  several  cir- 
cumstances of  which  no  other  writer  speaks.  The 
opinion  which  assigns  this  work  to  Aurelius  Victor, 
however,  has  no  historical  fact  whatever  to  serve  as  a 
basis ;  it  is  contrary,  also,  to  the  conviction  of  the  gram- 
marians, to  whom  we  owe  the  long  additional  title  al- 
ready mentioned.  These  grammarians  regard  the 
work  as  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Aurelius  Victor. — 
The  second  work  is  entitled  "  De  Viris  illustribus 
Roma,"  and  contains  the  lives  of  various  illustrious 
Romans,  commencing  with  the  seven  kings  of  Rome, 
and  also  biographies  of  some  eminent  foreigners,  such 
as  Hannibal,  Antiochus,  and  Mithradales.  This  work, 
inferior  in  style  to  the  former,  has  been  sometime*  as- 
cribed to  Cornelius  Ncpos,  to  Suetonius,  or  to  Pliny 
the  Younger.  It  is  possible  that  it  ia  an  abridgment 
merely  of  Cornelius  Ncpos,  whose  work  bears  a  simi- 
lar title.  The  third  work  is  entitled  "  De  Casaribus, 
sire  historia  abbreviate  pars  altera,  ab  Augusto  Oc- 
Uinano,  id  rst,  a  fine  Titi  Livii  usque  ad  Consulatum 
dmmum  Constantii  Augusti  et  Juliani  Casaris  ter- 
ttum  "  This  production  is  written  in  a  concise  and 
easy  style,  and  the  author  has  had  access  to  good 
sources  of  information,  of  which  he  avails  himself  with 
impartiality. — The  best  editions  of  Aurelius  Victor 


are  that  of  Pitiacus,  c.  n.  tanorum,  Traj.  ad  Rk. 
1696,  8vo,  and  that  of  Amtzenius,  Amst.,  1733.  4to 
— II.  Sumamed,  for  distinction'  sake,  the  Younger,  a 
contemporary  of  Oroaius,  who  made  an  abridgment  of 
one  of  the  works  of  tho  elder  Victor  (the  thud  above 
mentioned),  which  he  entitled  "  Epitome  de  Casari- 
bus" or,  according  to  others,  "  De  Vtta  et  Moribus 
Imperatorum  Romanorum,"  and  which  he  continued 
down  to  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  Great.  He 
made  some  changes  also  in  the  original  work,  and 
sdded  some  new  facts  and  circumstances.  (Schbll, 
Hist.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  3,  p.  171.) 

Victoria,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Romans,  called 
by  the  Greeks  "Slier}.  Tho  goddess  of  Victory  was 
sister  to  Strength  and  Valour,  and  waa  one  of  the  at- 
tendants of  Jupiter.  Sylla  raised  her  a  temple  at 
Rome,  and  instituted  festivals  in  her  honour.  She 
was  represented  with  wings,  crowned  with  laurel,  and 
holding  the  branch  of  a  palm-tree  in  her  hand.  A 
golden  statue  of  this  goddess,  weighing  320  pounds, 
waa  presented  to  the  Romans  by  Hiero,  king  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the 
Capitolino  Hill.  (Varro,  de  L.  L. — Hygm.,  prafi 
fab.) 

VtcTORiNuo,  an  African  philosopher,  who  became  a 
convert  to  Christianity,  and  flourished  in  the  fourth 
century.  He  gained  such  a  degree  of  reputation  by 
teaching  rhetoric  at  Rome,  that  a  statue  was  erected 
to  him  in  one  of  the  publie  places.  He  was  led  to  the 
perusal  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  study  of  Plato's  works. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  works  of  no  great  value 
contained  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum. 

Viducasses,  a  people  of  Gallia  Lugdunenais  Se- 
cunda,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Olina  or  Orna. 
Their  chief  city  was  Arcgcnos,  now  Bayeux.  (Plin,, 
4,  18.) 

Vienna,  a  city  of  the  Allobroges,  in  Gallia  Trans- 
alpina,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  famed  for  ita  wealth 
and  the  civilization  of  its  inhabitants.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod it  became  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Vien- 
nese, and  in  the  fifth  century  the  residence  of  the  Bur- 
gundian  kings.  It  is  now.  Vienne.  The  classical  name 
of  this  place  muat  not  be  confounded  with  the  modern 
appellation  of  the  ancient  Vindobona,  on  the  Danube. 
(Cas.,  B.  G.,  7,  9  —  Toe.,  Ann.,  11,  1 — Mela,  2,  5. 
— Pftny,  3,  \  —Amm.  Marc,  15,  11.) 

VillIa  Ltz,  Aimalis  otAnnaria,  by  L.  Villius,  the 
tribune,  A.U.C.  674,  defined  the  proper  age  required 
for  holding  offices.    There  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  some  regulation  of  the  kind  even  before  this 
(Liry,  40,  43  —  Id.,  26,  2  ) 

ViMiNAMs,  one  of  tho  seven  hills  on  which  Rome 
wss  built,  so  called  from  the  number  of  osiers  (nmma) 
which  grew  there.  Servius  Tullius  first  made  it  part 
of  the  city.  Jupiter  had  a  temple  there,  whence  he 
was  called  Viminalis.  (Liny,  1,  44. —  Varro,  L.  L., 
4,  8. — Festus,  s.  ».  Viminal.) 

ViNnaxTct,  a  people  of  Germany,  whose  territory, 
called  Vindelicia,  extended  from  the  city  of  Brigantia, 
on  the  Lacus  Brigantinus,  or  Lake  of  Constance,  to 
the  Danube  ;  while  the  lower  part  of  the  CEnue  or 
Inn  separated  it  from  Noricum.  Their  country  an- 
swered, therefore,  to  part  of  Wtrtemberg  and  Bavaria. 
This  nation  derived  their  namo  from  the  two  rivers 
which  water  their  territory,  viz.,  the  Vindo  and  Licua, 
now  the  Wertach  and  the  Lech.  In  the  angle  formed 
by  the  two  rivers  was  situate  their  capital,  Augusta 
Vindelicorum.  now  Augsburg.  (Cluver,,  vol.  1,  p. 
412,  seqq. — Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  618,  seqq.— 
Horat.,  Od  ,  4,  4,  18.) 

Vindbx,  Julius,  a  governor  of  Gaul,  who  revolted 
against  Nero,  and  determined  to  deliver  the  Roman 
empire  from  his  tyranny.  He  wrote  to  Galba,  then  in 
i  Spain,  to  take  the  chief  command,  and  aid  him  in  ef- 
fecting his  purpose ;  but,  before  any  junction  could  be 
effected,  he  was  defeated  by  the  forces  of  Virginius 
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numbers  as  tbe  pastoral  muM  demanded.  Tbe  Bo- 
colics  accordingly  «m  relished  sod  admired  by  ail 
classes  of  his  contemporaries.  So  universal  was  their 
popularity,  that  the  philosophic  eclogue  of  Stlenus, 
soon  after  ita  composition,  was  publicly  recited  in  the 
theatre  by  Cytberis,  a  celebrated  actress  of  mimes. — 
On  quitting  his  paternal  fields,  Virgil  first  proceeded 
to  tbe  capital.  Here  his  private  fortune  was  consid- 
erably augmented  by  the  liberality  of  Maecenas  (Mar- 
tial. 8,  56) ;  and  such  was  ttie  favour  be  possessed 
with  his  patron,  that  we  find  him,  soon  after  his  arri- 
val at  Rome,  introducing  Horace  to  the  notice  of  the 
minister  (//or  ,  Sat.,  1,  6),  and  attending  him,  along 
with  that  poet,  on  a  political  mission  to  Bruodisium. 
Nor  did  Virgil  enjoy  less  favour  with  the  emperor  him- 
self than  with  his  minister.  It  is  said  that  he  never 
■skid  anything  of  Augustus  that  was  refused ;  and  Do- 
natus  even  affirms,  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  with- 
out the  least  probability,  that  Augustus  consulted  him 
with  regard  to  his  resignation  of  the  government,  as  a 
sort  of  umpire  between  Agnppa  and  Ma>cenaa.  It 
wan  probably  dunng  tbia  period  of  favour  with  tbe 
eror  and  his  mintstor  that  Virgil  contributed  tbe 
in  celebration  of  the  deity  who  presided  over 
ihe  gardens  of  Maecenas  ;  and  wrote,  though  without 
acknowledging  it,  that  well-known  distich  in  honour 
of  Augustus, 

■'  Nocte  pluit  lota.;  rtdcunt  speclacula  mane; 
Dinsnm  impertum  cum  Jove  C&sar  habct." 

1*00  story  goes  on  to  relate,  that  Bsthyllus,  a  con- 
temptible poet  of  the  day,  claimed  these  verses  as  his 
own,  and  was  liberally  rewarded.  Vexed  at  the  im- 
posture, Virgil  again  wrote  the  verses  in  question  near 
the  palace,  and  under  them, 

"  Hos  ego  versiculos  fed,  tuiit  alter  honores  ; 

with  the  beginning  of  another  line  in  these  words, 

u  Sic  vos  won  vobis," 

four  limes  repeated.  Augustus  wished  the  lines  to  be 
finished  ;  Bsthyllus  seemed  unable  ;  and  Virgil  at  last, 
by  completing  the  stanza  in  the  following  order, 

'*  Sic  vos  non  rolris  nidtficatis  aves ; 
Sic  vos  non  vobu  vellera  fertis  ovt* ; 
Sic  vos  non  vobu  mellifieatu  apes ; 
Sic  vos  non  vobu  fertu  aratra  botes," 

proved  himself  to  be  the  author  of  the  distich,  and  the 
poetical  usurper  became  the  sport  and  ridicule  of 
Koine.  During  hia  residence  at  Rome,  Virgil  inhab- 
ited a  house  on  the  Esquiline  Hill,  which  was  fur- 
nished with  an  excellent  library,  and  waa  pleasantly 
situated  near  the  gardens  of  Maecenas.  The  supposed 
site,  and  even  ruins  of  this  mansion,  were  long  shown 
to  modern  travellers.  —  Yet,  however  enviable  was 
Virgil's  present  lot,  the  buatle  and  luxury  of  an  im- 
mense capital  were  little  auiled  to  his  taste,  to  hia 
jarly  habits,  or  to  the  delicacy  of  his  constitution, 
while  the  observance  and  attention  he  met  with  were 
strongly  repugnant  to  the  retiring  modesty  of  his  dis- 
position. Such  waa  the  popularity  whicn  he  derived 
from  his  general  character  and  talents,  that,  on  one 
occasion,  when  some  of  his  verses  were  recited  in  the 
theatre,  the  whole  audience  rose  to  salute  Virgil,  who 
was  present,  with  the  same  respect  which  they  would 
nave  paid  to  the  emperor.  (De  Caus.  corr.  cloq.,  c. 
13.)  And  so  great  was  tbe  annoyance  which  he  fell 
on  being  gazed  at  and  followed  in  the  streets  of  Rome, 
that  he  sought  shelter,  it  is  said,  in  the  nearest  shops 
or  alleys  from  public  observation.  —  At  the  period 
when  Virgil  enjoyed  so  rruch  honour  and  popularity 
in  the  cap  ul,  Naples  was  a  favourite  retreat  of  ill  us- 
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trious  and  literary  men.    Thither  Virgil  retired  aoojt 
A.U.C.  717,  when  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  bis  age, 
and  he  continued,  during  tbe  remainder  of  his  life,  tc 
dwell  chiefly  in  that  city,  or  at  a  delightful  villa  which 
he  possessed  in  the  Campania  Felix,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nola,  ten  miles  cast  of  Naples,  leading  a  life 
which  may  be  considered  as  happy  when  compared 
with  tbe  fate  of  the  other  great  epic  poets, 
Tasso,  and  Milton,  in  whom  the  mind  or  th< 
was  darkened.    About  the  time  when  he  first  went  tc 
reside  at  Naples,  he  commenced  hia  Georgics  by  or 
dec  of  Maecenas,  and  continued,  for  the  seven  follow- 
ing years,  closely  occupied  with  the  composition  of 
that  inimitable  poem    During  this  long  period  be  was 
accustomed  to  dictate  a  number  of  verses  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  revising  and 
correcting  tbem,  or  reducing  them  to  a  smaller  num- 
ber, comparing  himself  in  this  respect  to  a  she- bear, 
which  licks  her  misshapen  offspring  into  proper  form 
and  proportion.    (Aul.  Gell.,  N.  A  ,  17,  10.)  Little 
is  known  concerning  the  other  circumstances  of  Vir- 
gil's life  during  tbe  years  in  which  he  was  emploved  in 
perfecting  his  Georgics.    He  had  a  dispute,  it  is  said, 
with  his  neighbours,  the  inhabitants  of  Nola,  from 
whom  he  requested  permission  to  comey  a  small 
stream  of  water  into  hia  villa,  which  was  adjacent  to 
their  town.    The  citizens  would  not  grant  the  favour, 
and  the  offended  poet  expunged  the  name  of  Nola  from 
the  following  lines  of  his  Georgics, 

•'  Talcm  dirts  arat  Capua,  ct  Vtcina  Vttcro 
Nola  jugo—" 

and  subslitued  tbe  word  era  instead  of  the  obnoxious 
city.    (Aul.  Gell.,  If.  A  ,  7,  20.)    The  story,  howev- 
er, is  entitled  to  no  credit.    ( Kid.  Nola.) — Thegeoios 
of  Virgil,  being  attended  with  some  degree  of  diffi- 
dence, seems  to  have  gained,  by  slow  steps,  the  meas- 
ure of  confidence  which  at  length  imboldcned  nun  to 
attempt  epic  poetry.    He  had  begun  his  experience  in 
verse  with  humble  efforts  in  tbe  pastoral  bne ;  though 
even  there  we  behold  his  ardent  Muse  frequently 
bursting  the  barriers  by  which  she  ought  naturally  to 
have  been  restrained.    He  next  undertook  the  bolder 
and  wider  topic  of  husbandry  ;  and  it  was  not  till  be 
had  finished  thia  subject  with  unrivalled  success  that 
he  presumed  to  write  the  ^Encid.   This  poem,  which 
occupied  him  till  his  death,  was  commenced  in  724, 
the  same  year  in  which  he  had  completed  his  Geor- 
gics. fAftcr  he  had  been  engaged  for  some  time  in 
its  composition,  the  greatest  curiosity  and  interest 
concerning  it  began  to  be  fell  at  Rome.    A  work,  it 
was  generally  believed,  was  in  progress,  which  would 
eclipse  the  fame  of  the  Iliad  (Propert.,  2.  34.  66); 
and  the  passage  which  describes  tbe  shield  of  „£neas 
appears  to  have  been  seen  by  Propertius.  Augustus 
himself  at  length  became  desirous  of  reading  the 
poem  so  far  aa  il  had  been  carried  ;  and,  in  the  year 
729,  while  absent  from  Rome  on  a  military  expedition 
against  the  Canlabrians,  he  wrote  to  the  author  from 
the  extremity  of  hia  empire,  entreating  him  to  be  al 
lowed  a  perusal  of  it.    Macrobius  has  preserved  ooe 
of  Virgil's  answers  to  Augustus:  "I  have  of  late  re- 
ceived from  you  frequent  letUrs.    With  regard  to  my 
.Eneas,  if,  by  Hercules,  it  were  worth  your  listening 
to,  I  would  willingly  send  it.    But  so  vsst  is  tbe  un- 
dertaking, that  I  almost  appear  to  myself  to  have  com- 
menced such  a  work  from  some  defect  in  judgment  oi 
understanding ;  especially  since,  as  you  know,  other 
and  far  higher  studies  are  required  for  such  a  perform- 
ance."   (Sat.,  I,  24  )— Prevailed  on,  at  length,  by 
these  importunities,  Virgil,  about  a  year  after  the  re- 
turn of  Augustus,  recited  to  him  the  sixth  book,  ie 

Eresence  of  his  sister  Oclavia,  who  had  recently  lost 
er  only  son  Marcellua,  the  darling  of  Rome,  and  tlx 
adopted  child  of  Augustus.  Tbe  poet,  probablv,  ir 
the  prospect  of  this  recitation,  bad  inserted  tbe 
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ing  passage  in  which  ho  alludes  to  the  premature 
death  of  the  beloved  youth : 

"  O  nalt,  ingentem  luctum  ne  ijutre  tuorum,"  ike. 

But  he  had  skilfully  suppressed  tho  name  of  Marcelloa 
till  ha  came  to  the  line, 

*  V'm  Marecllus  eris — mamlms  date  Uiia  plenis." 

It  may  well  bo  believed  that  the  widowed  mother 
of  Marccllua  swooned  away  at  the  pathos  of  these 
verses,  which  no  one,  even  at  this  day,  cau  read  un- 
moved. Virgil  is  said  to  have  received  from  the 
afflicted  parent  10,000  sesterces  (dena  sestcrtia)  for 
eacn  verse  of  this  celebrated  passage. — It  was  much 
the  practice  among  the  Roman  poets  to  read  their 
productions  aloud  ;  and  Virgil  is  said  to  have  recited 
his  verses  with  wonderful  awectness  and  propriety  of 
articulation.  During  the  composition  of  the  ^Eueid, 
ho  occasionally  repeated  portions  of  it  to  those  friends 
whose  criticisms  he  thought  might  improve  the  pas- 
sage he  rehearsed.  Eros,  his  librarian  and  frcedman, 
used  to  relate,  when  far  advanced  in  life,  that,  in  the 
course  of  his  reciting,  his  master  had  exicmporarily 
filled  up  two  hemislichs ;  the  one  v£as  "  Mtsenum 
AZolidcn,"  to  which  he  immediately  added,  "  quo  non 

(frtistanlior  alter,"  and  the  other  the  half  verse  bl- 
owing, •*  JEre  ciere  tiros,"  to  which,  as  if  struck  by 
poetic  inspiration,  he  subjoined,  "  Martemque  acccn- 
derc  cantu  ;"  and  he  immediately  ordered  his  amanu- 
ensis to  insert  these  additions  in  their  proper  places  in 
the  manuscript  of  his  poem. — Having  brought  the 
^Eneid  to  a  conclusion,  but  not  the  perfection  which 
he  wished  to  bestow  upon  it,  Virgil,  contrary  to  the 
advice  and  wish  of  his  friends,  resolved  to  travel  into 
Greece,  that  he  might  correct  and  polish  this  great 

[reduction  at  leisure  in  that  land  of  poetic  imagination, 
t  was  on  undertaking  this  voyage  that  Horaco  ad- 
dressed to  him  the  affectionate  ode  beginning, 

"  Sic  te  Diva  potent  Cypri,"  die.  (I,  3). 

Virgil  proceeded  directly  to  Athens,  where  ho  com- 
menced the  rcvisal  of  his  epic  poem,  and  added  tbe 
magnificent  introduction  to  the  third  book  of  the 
Georgics.  He  had  been  thus  engaged  for  some  months 
It  Athens,  when  Augustus  arrived  at  that  city,  on  his 
return  to  Italy,  from  a  progress  through  his  eastern  do- 
minions. When  he  embarked  for  Greece,  it  had  been 
the  intention  of  Virgil  to  have  spent  three  years  in  that 
country  in  the  correction  of  his  poom  ;  after  which  he 
proposed  to  pass  his  days  in  his  native  country  of  Man- 
tua, and  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  philoso- 
phy, or  to  the  composition  of  some  great  historical  poem. 
The  arrival  of  Augustus,  however,  induced  him  to  short 
en  his  stay,  and  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  returning 
to  Italy  in  the  retinue  of  the  emperor.  But  the  hand  of 
death  was  already  upon  him.  From  his  youth  he  had 
been  of  a  delicate  constitution  ;  and.  as  age  advanced, 
he  was  afflicted  with  frequent  headaches,  asthma,  and 
•pitting  of  blood.  Even  the  climate  of  Naples  could 
not  preserve  him  from  frequent  attacks  of  these  mala- 
dies, and  their  worst  symptoms  had  increased  during 
hia  residence  in  Greece.  The  vessel  in  which  he 
embarked  with  the  emperor  touched  at  Megara,  where 
he  was  seized  with  gTcat  debility  and  languor.  When 
he  again  went  on  board,  his  distemper  was  so  increased 
by  the  motion  and  agitation  of  the  vessel,  that  he  ex- 
pired a  few  days  after  he  had  landed  at  Brundisium, 
on  the  southeastern  coast  of  Italy.  His  death  happen- 
ed AIM'  734.  when  he  was  in  the  51st  year  of  his 
age  When  he  felt  its  near  approach,  he  ordered  his 
friends  Varius  and  Plotius  Tucca,  who  were  then  with 
him,  to  burn  the  /Encid  as  an  imperfect  poem.  The 
ancient  classical  authorities  only  say  that  Virgil  com- 
manded the  .Encid  to  be  burned.  (P/in.,  7,  30. — 
AJ.  Gill.,  N.  A.,  17,  10.— Macrob.,  Sat.,  1,  24.) 
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Donatua  tays  that  he  had  ordered  it  to  be  burned,  bo* 
adds,  that  on  Varius  and  Tucca  representing  to  him 
that  Auguatua  would  not  permit  it  to  be  destroyed, 
be  rommitted  it  to  them  for  rcvisal  and  correction 
Moreri  relates  the  story  as  it  is  told  by  Macrobius, 
Aulus  Gellius,  and  Pliny  ;  and  Bayle,  as  usual,  rep- 
rehends him  because  he  has  not  given  it  accord- 
ing to  tho  version  of  Donatus.  Augustus,  however, 
interposed  to  save  a  work  which  he  no  doubt  saw 
would  at  once  confer  immortality  on  the  poet  and  on 
the  prince  who  patronised  him.  It  was  accordingly 
intrusted  to  Varius  and  Tucca,  with  a  power  to  revise 
and  retrench,  but  with  a  charge  that  they  should  make 
no  additions ;  a  command  which  they  so  strictly  ob- 
served as  not  to  complete  even  the  hemislichs  which 
had  been  left  imperfect.  They  are  said,  however,  to 
have  struck  oat  twenty-two  verses  from  the  second 
book,  where  -•Eneas,  perceiving  Helen  amid -the  smo- 
king ruins  of  Troy,  intends  to  slay  her,  till  his  design 
is  prevented  by  his  goddess  mother.  (Consult  Ca- 
trou,  (Euvres  de  Vtrgile ;  Dissert,  sur  le  id  litre 
de  PEneide,  note  10.)  These  lines,  accordingly,  were 
wanting  in  many  of  the  ancient  manuscripts,  but  they 
have  been  subsequently  restored  to  their  place.  There 
was  also  a  report  long  current,  that  Varius  had  made 
a  change,  which  still  subsists,  in  the  arrangement  oi 
two  of  the  books,  by  transposing  the  order  of  tho  sec- 
ond and  third,  the  latter  having  stood  first  in  the  ori- 
ginal manuscript.  According  tc  ectne  accounts,  the 
four  lines  "lite  ego  quondam,"  dte.,  which  are  still 
prefixed  to  the  -Eneid  in  many  editions,  were  expun 
gcd  by  Varius  and  Tucca  ;  but,  according  to  others, 
they  never  were  written  by  Virgil,  and  are  no  belter 
than  an  interpolation  of  the  middle  sges — Virgil  be- 
queathed the  greater  part  of  hia  wealth,  which  waa  con 
siderablr,  to  a  brother.  The  remainder  was  divided 
among  hia  patron  Mxcenas,  and  hia  friends  Varius  and 
Tucca.  Before  his  death,  he  had  also  commanded 
that  his  bones  should  be  carried  to  Naples,  where  he 
had  lived  so  long  and  so  happily.  This  order  was  ful- 
filled, under  chsrgo  of  Augustus  himself.  Accord- 
ing to  the  most  ancient  tradition  and  the  most  com- 
monly received  opinion,  the  tomb  of  Virgil  lies  about 
two  miles  to  the  north  of  Naples,  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill  of  Pausilippn,  and  over  the  entrance  to  the  grotto 
or  subterraneous  passage  which  has  been  cut  through 
its  ridge,  on  the  road  leading  from  Naples  to  Puteoli. 
Cluvenus  and  Addison,  indeed,  have  placed  the  tomb 
on  the  other  aide  of  Naples,  near  tho  foot  of  Mount 
Vesuvius ;  but  the  other  opinion  in  based  upon  the 
common  tradition  of  the  country,  and  accords  with  the 
belief  of  Petrarch,  Sannazarius,  and  Bembo :  it  may 
•till  be  cherished,  therefore,  by  the  traveller  who  climbs 
the  hill  of  Pauailippo,  and  he  may  still  think  that  he 
hails  the  shade  of  Virgil  on  the  spot  where  his  ashes 
repose.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  veneration 
which  the  Romans  entertained  for  the  works  of  Virgil, 
hia  sepulchre  was  neglected  before  the  lime  of  Martial, 
who  declares  that  Nil  mi  halicus  first  restored  its  long- 
fbrgotten  honours.  What  is  at  present  called  the 
tomb,  is  in  the  form  of  a  small,  square,  flat-roofed 
building,  placed  on  a  sort  of  platform,  near  the  brow 
of  a  precipice,  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  sheltered 
by  a  superincumbent  rock.  Half  a  century  ago,  when 
More  travelled  in  Italy,  an  ancient  laurel  (a  shoot,  per- 
haps, of  the  same  which  Petrarch  had  planted)  over 
hung  the  simple  edifice.  (More'*  Travels,  Letter  65.) 
Within  the  low  vaulted  cell  was  once  placed  the  urn 
supposed  to  contain  the  ashes  of  Virgil.  Ptetro  Sic- 
fano,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  eeatury,  mcntiona 
that  he  had  seen  the  urn,  with  the  epitaph  inscribed  on 
it,  which  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  the  poet  him 
self  a  few  momenta  before  his  death  : 

"  Mantua  me  genu  it ;  Calahri  rapuere ,  tenet  nun 
Partkenope.    Cecini  pascua,  rura,  duces" 
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It  was  n  common  practice  among  tbe  Latin  poets  to 
wi.to  their  own  epitaphs  ;  and,  if  the  above  dtstich  be 
tbe  production  of  Virgil  him»c!f,  it  is  eminently  ex- 
pressive of  that  modesty  which  i*  universally  allowed 
to  have  bfen  one  of  the  many  amiable  feature*  of  bin 
shsmctcr,  and  which  ia  by  no  meana  observable  in  the 
epitapha  composed  for  themselves  by  Enmus  and  Na»- 
viua.  The  Italian  writer  just  cited  also  remark*, 
t!  at  Robert  of  Anjou,  apprehensive  for  tbe  aafety  of 
such  a  relic  during  the  civil  wars,  lud  tbe  urn  conveyed 
.o  Catlel  Suoto.  It  seem*  that  ao  much  care  was 
taken,  that  it  was  concealed  too  well  to  be  ever  after- 
ward discovered — We  have  seen  that,  at  Rome,  Vir- 
gil avoided  all  public  honoura,  and  was  disconcerted 
by  marks  of  general  admiration.  But,  though  be 
loved  retirement  and  contemplation ;  though  he  was  of 
a  thoughtful  and  somewhat  melancholy  temper ;  and 
though  he  felt  not  that  anxiety  for  paltry  distinctions 
Of  trivial  testimonies  of  honour  which  harassed  the 
morbid  mind  of  Tasso,  it  seems  to  be  a  mistaken  idea 
that  he  was  indifferent  to  glory,  as  Donalua  and  As- 
eonius  Ftdiatius  have  asserted  He  was  evidently 
fond  ol  fame,  and  desirous  to  obtain  the  applause  of 
bis  contemporaries.  And  while  he  shunned  the  vul- 
gar gaze  and  shrunk  from  the  pressure  of  the  multi- 
tude, he  was  not,  in  the  hours  of  retirement,  without 
that  proud  exultation  of  spirit,  that  consciousness  of 
high  intellectual  endowments  and  strong  imaginative 
powers,  which  announced  to  him  that  he  w»s  called 
to  immortality,  and  destined  to  confer  immortality  on 
bia  country. — It  has  already  been  remarked,  that,  in 
hia  pastoral  poetry,  Virgil  waa  the  professed  im.tator 
of  Theocritus  :  his  images,  indeed,  are  all  Greek,  and 
bia  scenery  such  as  he  found  painted  in  the  pages  of 
the  Sicilian  poet,  anJ  not  what  he  had  himself  observ- 
ed on  the  banks  of  the  Mincttis.  Yet,  with  all  this  im- 
itation and  resemblance,  the  productions  of  tho  two 
poets  aro  widely  different  Thus,  the  delineations  of 
character  m  Theocritus  are  more  varied  and  lively. 
His  Idyls  exhibit  a  gallery  of  portraits  which  enter- 
tains by  its  vsnety  or  delights  by  its  truth ;  and  in 
winch  every  rural  figure  is  so  distinctly  drawn,  that  it 
stands  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  canvass,  in  s  defined 
and  certain  form.  But  that  want  of  discrimination  of 
character,  which  has  been  so  frequently  remarked  in 
the  .Eneid,  is  also  observable  in  the  pastorals  of  Vir- 
gil. His  Thyrsis,  Daphnis,  and  Mcnalcaa  resemble 
each  other.  No  shepherd  is  distinguished  by  any  pe- 
culiar disposition  or  humour;  they  all  apeak  from  the 
lips  of  the  poet,  and  their  dialogue  is  modelled  by  tho 
standard  of  his  own  elegant  mind.  A  difference  ia 
likewise  observable  in  the  scenes  and  descriptions. 
Those  of  Theocritus  possess  that  minuteness  and  accu- 
racy ao  conducive  to  poetic  truth  and  reality  ;  Virgil's 
representation*  are  more  general,  and  bring  only  vague 
images  before  the  fancy.  In  the  Idyls  of  Theocritus 
we  find  a  rural,  romantic  wildness  of  thought,  and  the 
most  pleasing  descriptions  of  simple,  unadorned  nature, 
heightened  by  the  charm  of  the  Doric  dialect.  But 
Virgil,  in  borrowing  his  images  and  aentimcnla,  has 
seldom  drawn  an  idea  from  his  Sicilian  master  without 
beautifying  it  by  the  lustre  of  his  language.  The  chief 
merit,  however,  of  Virgil's  imitations  lies  in  his  judi- 
cious selections.  Thcocritus's  sketches  of  manners  sre 
often  coarse  and  un  pleasing ;  and  his  most  beaatiful 
descriptions  are  almoat  always  loo  crowded.  But  Vir- 
gil refined  whatever  waa  gross,  and  threw  aside  all  that 
was  overloaded  or  superfluous.  He  made  his  shep- 
herds more  cultivated  than  even  those  of  his  own  time. 
He  represented  tliein  with  some  of  the  features  which 
are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  swains  in  the 
early  ages  of  tbe  world,  when  they  were  possessed  of 
great  flocks  and  herds,  and  had  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  astronomy,  cosmogony,  and  music  ;  when  the  pas- 
toral life,  in  short,  appeared  perfection,  and  nature 
bad  lavished  all  her  stores  to  render  the  shepherd  bap- 
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py. — Thus  much  Jot  the  :«storsJ  poetry  of  Virgil 
We  come  next  to  the  Gcorgics.  This  poem,  which  ia 
in  four  books,  derives  its  title  from  the  Greek  i>vr»> 
xu,  which  last  ia  compounded  of  yea  (79),  "Mr  card. 
and  tfiyov,  "  labour ,"  Tbe  subject  is  husbandry  u 
general.  The  pcem  of  the  Georgtcs  w  as  remarkab; 
Tor  majesty  and  magnificence  of  diction,  as  the  Ec- 

"  versification 
pot  01 
though 

the  choice  of  subject  and  the  situations  afforded  le*i 
expectation  of  success  than  the  pastorals,  ro  much  has 
been  achieved  by  art  and  genius,  that  the  author  hsi 
chiefly  exhibited  himself  as  a  poet  on  topics  where  tt 
was  difficult  to  appear  as  such     Rome,  from  its  local 
situation,  was  not  well  adapted  for  commerce :  and, 
from  the  time  of  Romulus  to  that  of  Caesar,  agncal 
lure  had  been  the  chief  care  of  the  Romans,    fts  op- 
erations were  conducted  by  the  greatest  statesmen, 
and  its  precepts  inculcated  by  the  profoundest  scholars. 
The  long  continuance,  however,  and  fatal  ravages  of 
the  civil  wars,  had  now  occasioned  ao  almost  general 
desolation.    Italy  was,  in  a  great  measure,  depopula- 
ted of  its  husbandmen.    The  soldiers,  by  whom  the 
lands  were  newly  occupied,  had  too  long  rerulW  tbe 
fields  to  think  of  cultivating  them  ;  sod,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  farms  lying  waste,  a  famine  and  insur- 
rection had  nearly  ensued.   (Gcorg  ,  1, 505  )  In  these 
circumstances,  Mrcenas  resolved,  if  possible,  to  revue 
the  decayed  spirit  of  agriculture,  to  recall  the  lost 
habits  of  peaceful  industry,  and  to  make  rural  improve- 
ment, as  it  had  been  in  former  times,  tbe  prevailing 
amuaemcnt  among  tbe  great  :  and  be  wisely  judged, 
that  no  method  waa  so  likely  to  contribute  to  these 
important  objects  as  •  recommendation  of  agriculture 
by  all  the  insinuating  charms  of  poetry.    At  his  sug- 
gestion, accordingly,  Virgil  commenced  his  Gtorgicg, 
which  were  thus,  in  some  degree,  undertaken  from  a 
political  motive,  and  with  a  view  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  hia  country  ;  and,  as  in  the  eclogue  which  an 
nounces  the  return  of  the  golden  age,  he  strove  to 
render  his  woods  worthy  of  a  consul,  so,  in  his  Geor- 
gtcs, he  studied  to  make  his  fields  deserving  of  Ms- 
cenas  and  Augustus.    Bui,  though  written  with  a  pa- 
triotic object,  by  order  of  a  Roman  statesman,  snd  on 
a  aubjeel  peculiarly  Roman,  the  imitative  spirit  of 
Latin  poetry  still  prevailed,  and  the  author  could  not 
avoid  recurring,  even  in  his  Gcorgics,  to  a  Grecian 
model.    A  few  verses  on  the  signs  and  prognostics  01 
the  weather  have  been  translated  from  tbe  I'kanatnau. 
of  Arstus.    But  the  Worka  and  Day*  of  Hesiod  is  the 
pattern  which  he  baa  chiefly  held  in  view.    In  refer- 
ence to  hia  imitation  of  this  model,  he  himself  styles 
his  Gcorgics  an  Ascrs?an  poem  ;  and  he  appear?,  in- 
deed, to  have  been  a  sincere  admirer  of  tie  ancient 
bard.    In  the  Works  and  Days,  Hesiod,  after  a  de- 
scription of , the  successive  ages  of  tbe  world,  points 
out  the  means  for  procuring  an  honest  livelihood.  Of 
these  the  proper  exercise  of  agriculture  is  one  of  the 
principal.    He  accordingly  gives  directions  for  the  la- 
bours of  the  field,  and  enumerates  those  days  on  which 
the  various  operations  of  husbandry  ought  to  be  per- 
formed.   It  is  chiefly,  then,  in  the  first  snd  second 
books  of  the  Georgics  (where  Virgil  discourse*  on  til- 
lage and  planting)  that  he  has  imitsted  tbe  Works  and 
Days.    Hesiod  has  not  trested  of  the  breeding  of  cat- 
tle or  care  of  bees,  which  form  the  subjects  of  the  third 
and  fourth  books  of  the  Roman  poet.     But  in  the  for- 
mer books  he  has  copied  his  predecessor  io  some  of 
his  most  minute  precepts  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  in 
-his  injunctions  with  regard  to  the  superstitious  observ- 
ance of  days.    Virgil's  arrangement  of  bis  topics  is 
at  once  the  most  natural,  and  that  which  best  camei 
his  reader  along  with  him.    He  begins  with  the  prep- 
aration of  the  inert  mass  of  earth  and  tbe  sowing  of 
grain,  which  form  the  roost  intractable  part  of  I 
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jeci      Ti.cn  he  discloses  to  our  view  a  more  open 
prospect  and  a  wider  horizon,  leading  us  among  the 
rich  and  diversified  scenes  of  nature,  the  shades  of 
vineyards,  and  blossoms  of  orchards.    He  next  pre- 
sents us  with  pictures  of  joyous  and  animated  exist- 
ence.   The  useful  herds,  the  courageous  horse,  the 
No m.uli s  of  Africa  and  Scythia  pass  before  us,  and 
the  fancy  is  excited  by  images  of  the  whole  moving 
creation.    He  at  length  concludes  with  those  insects 
which  have  formed  themselves  into  a  well-ordered  com- 
munity,  and  which,  in  their  nature,  laws,  and  govern- 
ment seem  most  nearly  to  approach  the  human  ape- 
ries.   Many  of  Virgil's  rules,  particularly  those  con- 
cerning the  care  of  cattle,  have  been  taken  from  the 
works  of  the  ancient  agricultural  writers  of  his  own 
country.    Seneca,  indeed,  talks  lightly  of  tho  accuracy 
and  value  of  his  precepts.    But  Columella  speaks  of 
v.im  aa  an  agricultural  oracle  ("  venanmo  rati  velut 
oraculo  crediderimua") ;  and  all  modern  travellers,  who 
have  had  occasion  to  examine  the  mode  of  agriculture 
even  at  this  day  practised  in  Italy,  bear  teanmony  to 
hia  exactness  in  the  minutest  particulars.    His  pre- 
cepts of  the  most  sordid  and  trivial  descriptions  are  de- 
livered with  dignity,  and  the  most  common  observa- 
tions have  received  novelty  or  importance  by  poetic 
embellishment.    It  is  thus  that  he  contrives,  by  con- 
rerling  rules  into  images,  to  give  a  picturesque  col- 
ouring or  illustration  to  the  most  unpromising  topics, 
.0*  scatter  roses  amid  hia  fields,  and  to  cover,  as  it 
were,  with  verdure  tbe  thorns  and  briers  of  agricultural 
discussion.    This  talent  of  expressing  with  elegance 
what  it  trifling  and  in  itself  little  attractive,  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  arts  of  poetry,  and  no  one  was  belter 
acquainted  with  it  than  Virgil.    But,  though  he  has 
inculcated  hia  precepts  with  aa  much  clearness,  ele- 
gance, and  dignity  as  the  nature  of  the  subjrcl  admits, 
and  even  in  this  respect  has  greatly  improved  on  Hc- 
siod,  si  ill  it  is  not  on  these  precepts  that  the  chief  beau- 
ty of  the  Georgics  depends.    \V  ith  the  various  discus- 
sions on  corn,  vines,  cattle,  and  bees,  he  has  interwo- 
»  jn  every  philosophical,  moral,  or  mythological  episode 
i.n  which  be  could  with  propriety  seize.    In  all  didac- 
tic poems  the  episodes  arc  the  chief  embellishments. 
The  noblest  passages  of  Lucretius  are  those  in  which 
he  so  sincerely  paints  the  charms  of  virtue,  and  tbe 
delights  of  moderation  and  contentment.   In  like  man- 
ner, the  finest  verses  of  Virgil  arc  his  invocations  to 
the  gods,  his  addresses  to  Augustus,  his  account  of  the 
prodigies  before  the  death  of  Cassar,  and  hia  descrip- 
tion of  Italy.    How  beautiful  and  refreshing  are  his 
praises  of  a  country  life  !  how  solemn  and  majestic  hia 
encomiums  on  the  sage  who  had  triumphed,  as  it  were, 
over  the  powers  of  destiny  ;  who  had  shut  his  ears  to 
the  murmurs  of  Acheron,  and  dispelled  from  his  ima- 
gination those  invisible  and  inaudible  phantoms  which 
wander  on  the  other  side  of  death  !    In  these  and 
many  other  passages,  it  is  evident  that  Virgil  contends 
with  Lucretius,  and  strives  hard  to  surpass  him. 
There  is  a  close  resemblance  in  the  topics  on  which 
these  two  poets  descant,  but  a  wide  difference  between 
them  in  tone  and  manner.    Lucretius  is  more  bold  and 
simple  than  hia  successor,  and  displays  more  of  the 
ttttda  via  mini  ;  but  his  outlines  are  harder,  and  we 
never  rind  in  Virgil  any  of  those  rugged  verses  or  un- 
polished expressions  which  we  so  frequently  encoun- 
ter in  Lucretius.    In  the  theological  parts,  and  those 
which  relate  to  a  state  of  future  existence,  Lucretius 
assumes,  aa  it  were,  a  tone  of  defiance,  while  Virgil 
is  more  calm,  contemplative,  and  resigned.    As  the 
works  of  Virgil  were  never  completely  forgotten  du- 
ring the  dark  ages,  or,  at  all  eventa,  were  the  first 
classical  productions  which  were  brought  to  light  or 
studied  at  the  revival  of  literature,  we  fine*  imitations 
of  tbe  Georgics  in  tho  earliest  poets  who  appeared  af- 
ter that  period.    The  "  Jiuahcua"  of  Politian,  "  in 
Vtrgiih  Gcorgicdn  cnarrofione  pronunetata,"  e  an  j 
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abrJgincnt  of  ihe  aubject  of  that  poem,  and  levers.' 
passages  are  nearly  copied  from  it.  Of  other  mod- 
ern Latin  poems  which  have  been  written  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Georgics,  Vaniere's  Pradium  Rualicvm 
approaches  nearcat  to  it  in  the  aubject ;  but  it  is  ■ 
tedious  and  languid  production.  The  Italian  poem 
of  Alamsniii,  in  six  books,  entitled  ''Delia  Coltivazt- 
one,"  cnlargea  on  the  various  topics  discussed  in  the 
first  three  books  of  Virgil  ;  while  Kucellai,  the  coun- 
tryman and  contemporary  of  Alamanni,  has,  in  hia 
poem  Lc  Api,  nearly  translated  the  fourth  book,  omit- 
ting, however,  the  fable  of  Aristaeus.  Both  these  po- 
ems, in  verti  actoltt,  are  written  with  much  elegance 
and  purity  of  style,  and  contain  many  passages  which 
might  bear  a  comparison  with  the  most  celebrated  parts 
of  that  immortal  work  on  which  they  were  modelled 
A  few  lines  in  the  fourth  book  have  also  given  to  Ha 
pin  the  hint  for  his  Latin  poem,  Horti ;  but,  aa  Addi 
son  has  remarked,  "  there  is  more  pleasantness  in  the 
little  platform  of  a  garden  which  Virgil  gives  us,  than 
in  all  the  spacious  walks  and  waterworks  of  Rapin." 
The  aame  aubject  has  been  enlarged  on  by  Delille, 
who  waa  a  translator  and  enthusiaatic  admirer  of  Vir- 
gil, and  haa  borrowed  from  him  some  of  the  finest 
passages,  both  in  Let  Jardins,  and  hia  other  poem, 
L'Hummc  det  Champs,  which  may  be  considered  as 
a  continuation  of  the  Georgics,  by  adding  a  moral  part 
to  the  I.atin  poem.  St.  Lambert,  in  his  Saitons,  and 
Koucher,  in  his  Moit,  have  also  frequently  availed 
themselves  of  the  Georgics.  It  is  impossible  here  to 
point  out  particular  imitations ;  but  it  may  be  observed 
of  these  poems  in  general,  that  they  arc  vague  and 
diffuse,  and  never  reach  that  pregnant  brevity  of  vtyle 
by  which  their  great  original  la  diatinguished.  It  has 
been  remarked  by  Wharton,  that,  of  all  our  English 
poems,  "  Philip's  Cider,  which  is  a  close  imitation  oi 
the  Georgics,  conveys  to  us  the  fullest  idea  of  Virgil's 
manner,  whom  he  has  exactly  followed  in  conciseness 
of  style,  in  throwing  in  frequent  moral  reflections,  in 
varying  the  method  of  giving  his  precepts,  in  his  di- 
gressions, and  in  his  happy  address  in  returning  again 
to  his  subject;  in  his  knowledge,  and  love  of  philoso- 
phy, medicine,  agriculture,  and  antiquity,  and  in  a  cer- 
tain primeval  simplicity  of  manners,  which  is  so  con- 
spicuous in  both."  But  no  English  poet  has  been  so 
much  indebted  to  Virgil  for  hia  fame  aa  Thomson. 
In  his  Season*  he  sometimes  assembles  together  dif- 
ferent passages  from  the  Georgics,  and  sometimes 
scatters  verses  belonging  to  the  same  passage  through 
different  parts  of  his  own  production,  but  at  othei 
times  he  translates  straightforward  In  his  Spnng, 
though  Lucretius  haa  contributed  a  share,  he  has  closely 
imitated  from  Virgil  tho  description  of  the  golden  age, 
and  of  the  desires  which  the  early  season  excites  smong 
the  brute  creation.  From  the  same  source  he  has  bor- 
rowed, in  his  .Summer,  many  circumstances  of  the  thun- 
der-storm, and  the  panegyric  on  Great  Britain,  which  h 
parodied  from  the  praises  of  Italy.  The  eulogy  which 
he  introduces  in  his  Autumn  on  a  philosophical  life 
may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  the  closeness  with 
which,  on  some  occasions,  ho  imitates  the  I*atin  poet. 
— The  vEnns  next  claims  our  attention.  It  has  for  its 
subject  the  settlement  of  the  Trojana  in  Italy.  This 
production  belongs  to  a  nobler  class  of  poetry  than 
the  Qeorgics,  and  is,  perhaps,  equally  perfect  in  its 
kind.  It  ranks,  indeed,  in  the  very  highest  order,  and 
it  was  in  thia  exalted  species  that  Virgil  was  most  fit- 
ted to  excel.  Undisturbed  by  excess  of  passion,  and 
never  hurried  away  by  the  current  of  ideas,  he  calmly 
consigned  to  immortal  verse  the  scenes  which  his 
fancy  had  first  painted  as  lovely,  and  which  his  under- 
standing had  afterward  approved  The  extent,  too, 
and  depth  of  the  design  proposed  in  tho  i£ncid,  ren- 
dered thia  subjection  to  tho  judgment  indispensable. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose,  with  some  critics,  that 
i  Virgil  intended  to  give  instruction  to  princes  in  the  srl 
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0.  jettling  colonies  (Catron,  (Euwret  de  Virgtte,  vol.  |  ity,  that  a  unit  of  injury  (easily  communicated  to  tb 
3,  p.  486),  or  to  supply  Augustus  with  political  rules  reader)  existed  among  the  Greeks  ;  and  in  the  Ody» 


for  the  government  and  jegialalion  of  a  great  empire  ; 
but  he  evidently  designed,  not  merely  to  deduce  the 
descent  of  Augustus  and  the  Romans  from 


soy,  we  feel,  is  it  were,  tbe  hero's  desire  of  retaining 
to  his  native  country.  But  both  these  ruling  princi- 
ples of  artion  are  wanting  m  the  ^£neid,  where  the 
his  companions,  but,  by  creating  a  perfect  character  in  Trojans  rather  inflict  than  susUin  injury,  and  reloc- 
his  hero,  to  shadow  out  the  eminent  qualities  of  hia  im-  tantly  seek  a  settlement  in  new  and  onknown  lands, 
penal  patron  ;  to  recommend  bis  virtues  to  his  coun-  !  — Besides  the  well-known  and  authentic  works  of  Vn- 
trymen,  who  would  readily  apply  to  him  the  amiable  ' 


portrait ;  and  perhaps  to  suggest,  that  be  waa  tbe  ru- 
ler of  tbe  world  announced  of  old  by  tbo  prophecies  and 
oracles  of  tbe  Salunuan  land  (JEn ,  6,  789,  »eqq.) 
No  one  who  has  read  the  jEneid,  and  studied  the  bistor 

le  early  events 
an  allegorical 

sentation  of  that  emperor  —The  chief  objection 
critics  in  all  ages  have  urged  against  the  j£neid,  or,  at 
least,  against  the  poetical  character  of  ita  author,  ia  the 
defect  in  what  forms  the  most  essential  quality  of  a 
poet,  originality  and  tbe  power  of  invention.  It  has 
never,  indeed,  been  denied  that  he  posses* 
of  invention,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  which  consists  in 


teal  character  of  Augustus,  or  the  early  events  of  bis 
reign,  can  doubt  that  iEncas  is  an  allegorical  repre- 

i  which 


gil  that  have  now  been  enumerated,  several  poems 
still  exist  which  are  very  generally  ascribed  to  him, 
but  which,  from  their  inferiority,  are  supposed  to  be 
the  productions  of  his  early  youth.  Of  these,  tbe  long- 
est is  tbe  Culex,  which  has  been  translated  by  Spen- 
ser under  tbe  title  of  VirgiTi  Gnat.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  from  two  epigrams  of  Martial  (8.  56;  14, 
185),  that  there  was  a  poem  called  Culex  which  had 
been  written  by  Virgil.  But  it  may  be  questioned  if 
tbe  Culex  to  which  Martial  alludes  be  the  same  witfc 
the  poem  under  that  name  which  we  now  po?«-ss 
Tbe  Culex,  which  still  appears  m  some  of  the  editions 
a  species  [  of  Virgil,  is  not  without  passages  of  considerable  mer- 
it ;  but  it  exhibits  few  marks  of  the  t»?te  and  pid'Ttitnt 


placing  ideas  that  have  been  preoccupied  in  a  new  of  tbe  Mantuan  bard.  A  compressed  and  pregnant 
light,  or  presenting  assemblages,  which  have  been  al-  |  brevity  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  that  great 


ready  exhibited,  in  a  new  point  of  view.  Nor  has  it 
been  disputed  that  lie  often  succeeds  in  bestowing  on 
tbcm  the  charm  of  novelty,  by  the  power  of  more  per- 
fect diction,  and  by  that  poetic  touch  which  transmutes 
whatever  it  lights  on  into  gold.  But  it  ia  alleged  tbat 
ho  has  contrived  few  incidents,  and  opened  up  no 
new  veins  of  thought.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Ro- 
man dramatic  writers,  instead  of  contriving  plota  of 
their  own,  translated  the  masterpieces  of  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  and  Menander.  The  same  imitative  spirit 
naturally  enough  prevailed  in  tbe  first  attempts  at  Epic 
poetry.  When  any  beautiful  model  exisU  in  an  art, 
it  so  engrosses  and  intimidates  tbe  mind,  that  we  are 
apt  to  think  that,  in  order  to  execute  successfully  any 
work  of  a  srnilar  description,  the  approved  prototype 
must  be  imitated  It  is  supposed  that  what  bad  pleas- 
ed once  must  please  always  ;  and  circumstances,  in 
themselves  unimportant,  or  perhaps  accidental,  are 
converted  into  general  and  immutable  rules.  It  was 
natural,  then,  for  the  Romans,  struck  with  admiration 
at  the  sublimo  and  beautiful  productions  of  the  epic 
muse  of  Greece,  to  follow  her  lessons  with  servility. 
The  mind  of  Virgil  also  led  him  to  imitation.  Hia 
excellence  lay  in  the  propriety,  beauty,  and  majesty  of 
his  poetical  character,  in  his  judicious  contrivance  of 
composition,  his  correctness  of  drawing,  hia  purity  of 
s,  his  artful  adaptation  of  the  conceptions  of  others 


poet's  genuine  works ;  but  tbe  Culex,  as  we  i 
it,  is  overloaded  and  diffuse,  every  thought  and  i 
tion  being  spun  out  through  as  many  lines  as  possible. 
Those  critics  who  contend  for  tbe  authenticity  of  tbe 
Culex,  account  for  this  redundancy  by  supposing  that 
it  was  tbe  first,  and,  indeed,  a  boyish  production  of  its 
illustrious  author.    The  Culex,  however,  which  Vrrgii 
wrote,  hsd  no  claim  to  such  an  excuse.    For  Statins 
mentions,  in  hia  Geneihltaeon  of  I.ucan,  that  the  Phax- 
salia  of  that  poet  had  been  completed  by  him  before 
the  age  af  which  Virgil  wrote  the  Culex.    Now  the 
Pbaraalia  waa  finished  when  Lucan  was  twenty-six; 
so  that,  according  to  Statins,  the  Culex  could  not 
have  been  written  till  after  Virgil  had  attained  that 
age,  and  ought,  consequently,  to  have  been  as  perfect 
in  point  of  composition  as  his  earliest  eclogues.  The 
probability  therefore  ia,  that  the  subject  was  »f  Vir- 
gil's invention,  and  that  some  of  the  verses  are  truly 
Virgilian,  but  that  the  poem  had  been  lengthened  out 
and  interpolated  by  the  transcribers  of  the  middle 
agee.    The  subject  of  tbe  Culex  may  be  considered 
as  partly  pastoral  and  partly  mock-heroic ;  but  the 
mockery  is  of  a  gentle  and  delicate  description,  and 
much  real  beauty  and  tenderness  break  out  amid  the 
assumed  solemnity.    A  goatherd  Jeads  out  his  fiocki 
to  feed  upon  the  pastures  near  Mount  Cithcron. 
Having  fallen  asleep,  he  is  suddenly  roused  from  bis 
to  his  own  purposes,  and  his  skill  in  the  combination  of  j  slumbers  by  the  bile  of  a  gnat  -,  and,  while  awakening. 


materials.  Accordingly,  when  Virgil  first  applied  him- 
self to  frame  a  poem,  which  might  celebrate  hia  im- 
perial master,  and  emulate  the  productions  of  Greece, 
in  a  department  of  poetry  wherein  she  was  a«  yet  unri- 
valled, ho  first  naturally  bent  a  reverent  eye  on  Ho- 
mer ;  and,  though  he  differed  widely  from  his  Grecian 
master  in  tbe  qualities  of  his  mind  and  genius,  he  be- 
came his  most  strict  and  devoted  disciple.  The  l,at- 
in  dramatists,  in  preparing  their  pieces  for  the  stage, 
had  frequently  compounded  them  of  the  plots  of  two 
Greek  plsys,  melted,  as  it  were,  into  one ;  and  thus 
compensated  for  the  want  of  invention  and  severe  sim- 
plicity of  composition  by  greater  richness  and  variety 
of  incident.  From  their  example,  Virgil  comprehend- 
ed in  his  plan  the  arguments  both  of  tbe  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  ;  the  one  serving  him  as  a  guide  for  the  wan- 
derings and  adventures  of  his  hero  previous  to  the  bind- 
ing in  I«atiutn,  and  the  other  aa  a  model  for  the  wars 
which  be  sustained  in  Italy,  to  gain  hia  destined  bride 
Lavinia.  He  had  thus  before  him  all  the  beauties  and 
defecta  of  Homer,  aa  lights  to  gaxe  at  and  as  rocks  to 
be  shunned,  with  tbe  judgment  of  agea  on  both,  as  a 
chart  which  might  conduct  him  to  yet  greater  perfec- 
ts   In  Jjjjj"4^  how«.  there  was  this  superior- 1  mythological  fable  of  ScyUa,  daughter  oC  Ntsus.  and  he* 


he  crushes  to  death  the  insect  which  had  inflicted  the 
wound.    He  then  perceives  a  huge  serpent  approach- 
ing, which,  if  his  sleep  had  not  been  broken,  would 
inevitably  have  destroyed  him.    The  shade  of  the  gnat 
appears  to  the  shepherd  on  the  following  night,  and 
reproaches  him  with  having  occasioned  its  death  at  the 
moment  when  it  had  aaved  hia  life.    The  insect  de- 
scribes all  that  it  had  seen  in  the  infernal  regions  during 
its  wanderings,  having  as  yet  obtained  no  fixed  habita- 
tion.   Next  day  the  shepherd  prepares  a  tomb,  in  order 
to  procure  repose  for  tbe  ghost  of  his  benefactor,  and 
celebratea  in  due  form  ita  funeral  obsequies.    By  far 
the  finest,  and  probably  the  most  genuine,  paaeage  of  the 
poem  is  that  near  tbe  beginning,  in  which  tbe  author 
describes  the  goatherd  leading  out  hi*  flocks  to  their 
pasture,  and  in  which  be  descants  on  tbe  pleasures  of  a 
country  life.  Aa  amended  by  Heyne.  and  cleared  from 
the  interpolations  of  the  scholiasts,  we  may  find  in  it  the 
gcrme  of  those  flowers  of  song  which  afterward  expand- 
ed to  such  maturity  and  perfection  in  the  Georgics.— 
The  Ciru.  a  poem  of  the  same  doubtful  authenticity 
with  the  Culex,  and  which  some  commentators  bars 
attributed  to  Corncliua  Gallus,  records  the  well-known 
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transformation  into  the  bird  called  Cirit ,  from  which  the 
poem  derives  its  title.  That  part  which  is  introductory 
to  tne  complaint  of  Scylla  is  not  very  clear  in  language 
or  lofty  in  point  of  conception.  The  lamentation  lt- 
■elf  is  as  good  as  might  be  expected,  considering  the 
position  in  which  it  was  uttered,  Minos  having,  on  his 
voyage  home,  fastened  her  to  the  side  of  his  vessel, 
and  thus  dragged  her  along  through  the  sea.  Some 
of  the  linos  are  palpable  imitations  of  the  soliloquy  of 
Ariadne  .in  Catullus.  Perhaps  the  best  passage  is 
one  in  which  that  puel  has  also  been  closely  imitated, 
describing  the  effects  of  ungovernable  love  in  the 
breast  of  Scylla.  From  the  Ciru,  Spenser,  who  had 
translated  the  Culex,  imitated  a  long  passage,  which 
constitutes  part  of  the  Legend  of  Brttomarl,  in  the 
third  book  of  the  Faery  Queen. — The  Morelum  would 
certainly  be  a  curious  and  interesting  production,  could 
it  be  authenticated  as  the  work  of  Virgil  or  Septiroiua 
Serenus,  to  whom  Wcmsdorff  has  ascribed  it,  and  who 
flourished  at  Rome  during  the  reigns  of  the  Flavian 
family.  Its  subject  is  one  concerning  which  few  rel- 
ics have  descended  to  us  from  antiquity.  It  gives 
an  account  of  the  occupations  and  daily  life  of  an  Ital- 
ian peasant ;  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  everything  is  re- 
lated with  the  greatest  minuteness ;  but  the  employ- 
ments only  of  the  morning  are  recorded.  The  peasant 
Simulus  rises  with  the  dawn.  He  gathers  together 
the  ashes  of  the  yesterday's  fire.  He  then  bakes  some 
bread  ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  an  African  freed- 
woman  named  Cybalo,  he  prepares  a  sort  of  food  call- 
ed Moretum,  which  gives  name  to  the  poem,  and  was 
chiefly  composed  of  herbs  culled  from  his  garden. 
This  introduces  a  curious  description  of  a  peasant's 
kitchen-garden,  and  the  sort  of  plants  which  were  rear- 
ed in  it.    The  poem  concludes  with  the  peasant's 

foking  his  oxen,  and  beginning  to  plough  his  field, 
t  is  probable,  however,  that  what  is  now  extant  is 
only  a  fragment  at  the  commencement  of  the  Morelum, 
or  the  first  of  a  scries  of  rustic  eclogues,  in  which  the 
avocations  of  a  peasant  were  described  in  succession 
through  the  whole  day.  The  Copa  merely  contains 
an  invitation  from  an  hostess,  who  was  a  native  of 
Syria,  to  pass  the  hours  merrily  in  a  place  of  enter- 
tainment which  she  kept  beyond  the  gates  of  Rome ; 
but  a  good-humoured  drinking-song  by  the  majestic 
author  of  the  Georgics  and  Mncid  is  in  itself  a  curi- 
osity — The  best  edition  of  Virgil  is  that  of  Heyne, 
which  first*appeared  from  the  Leipsic  press  in  1767- 
68,  4  vols.  8vo.  It  has  been  often  reprinted  :  the  most 
complete  is  that  with  the  additions  of  Wagner,  Lip*., 
183 1 .  The  edition  of  Forbigcr,  Lij*.,  1826-9, 3  vols. 
8vo,  is  also  a  very  useful  one.  (Dunlop's  Roman 
Literature,  vol.  3,  p.  68,  teqq  ) 

ViioinIa,  a  daughter  of  the  centurion  L.  Virginiua. 
The  maiden  had  been  betrothed  to  L.  Icilius,  one  of  the 
tribunes,  and  the  author  of  the  law  known  by  his  name. 
Her  beauty,  however,  inflamed  the  passions  of  Appius 
Claudius,  the  decemvir,  and  he  caused  one  of  his  cli- 
ents, M.  Claudius,  to  seize  her  as  his  slave,  intending 
in  this  manner  to  get  the  person  of  the  damsel  within 
his  power.  Intelligence  was  immediately  sent  to  the 
camp  to  Virginius,  who,  obtaining  leave  of  absence, 
hastened  to  Rome  to  protect  his  daughter.  Dut  in 
vain  did  he  claim  his  child  ;  in  vain  appeal  to  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  people  ;  in  vain  address  himself  to  the 
better  mind  of  Appius.  The  decemvir,  blind  to  ev- 
erything but  the  beauty  of  Virginia,  and  deaf  to  all  but 
the  impulse  of  his  own  passion,  passed  sentence,  as- 
signing; the  maiden  to  Claudius.  Upon  this,  Virginius, 
matching  up  a  butcher's  knife,  exclaimed,  "This  is 
the  onl  y  way  left,  my  child,  to  keep  thee  free  and  un- 
stained !"  and  plunged  it  into  her  heart ;  then,  turning 
to  Appius,  he  cried,  "  On  thee  and  on  thy  head  be  the 
curse  of  this  innocent  blood !"  Appius  ordered  him 
to  be  seized,  but  in  vain.  Waving  aloft  the  bloody 
kaife,  he  burst  through  the  multitude,  flew  to  the 


gales,  moun  ed  a  horse,  and  spurred  headlong  to  to* 
camp  near  Turculum.  The  wild  and  frantic  aspect 
of  Virginius,  his  attire  stained  with  blood,  and  the 
bloody  knife  still  held  convulsively  in  his  grasp,  in- 
stantly drew  a  crowd  of  the  soldiery  around  liim.  In 
bnef  but  burning  terms  he  told  his  tale,  and  called 
aloud  for  vengeance.  One  thrilling  sentiment  of  sym- 
pathizing indignation  filled  every  bosom ;  they  called 
to  arms,  plucked  up  their  standards,  and,  rr.arching  to 
Rome,  seized  upon  the  Aventine.  The  army  near 
Fidelias  caught  a  similar  spirit,  having  received  infor- 
mation of  the  bloody  tragedy  from  Icilius.  They,  in 
like  manner,  threw  off  the  authority  of  their  command- 
ers, chose  military  tribunes  to  lead  them,  and.  hasten- 
ing to  Rome,  joined  their  brethren  on  the  Aventine 
Hill.  In  the  city  all  was  tumuli  and  terror.  The  de 
cemvirs  were  unable  to  make  head  against  the  excited 
multitude,  and  the  senate  itself  felt  us  power  ineffect- 
ual to  allay  the  tempest.  They  began  to  treat  with 
the  people  and  the  army,  yet  with  dilatoriness,  hoping 
the  ferment  would  soon  abate,  and  they  might  still  re- 
tain their  power.  But  the  people  were  in  earnest. 
Leaving  a  strong  body  to  defend  the  Aventine  for  the 
present,  they  marched  in  military  array  through  the 
city,  and  once  more  posted  themselves  on  the  sacred 
mount,  followed  by  vast  numbers  of  the  plebeian  party 
men,  women,  and  children.  Then  were  the  patneiana 
compelled  to  yield,  and  the  decemvirs  resigned.  (  Vid. 
Appius,  and  Decemviri.) 

VibginIus.  the  father  of  Virginia,  made  tribune  of 
the  people  after  the  affair  of  his  daughter.  (Viet. 
Virginia.) 

ViaiATHUs,  a  shepherd  of  Lusilania,  a  hunter,  a 
robber,  and  finally  a  military  hero,  almost  unrivalled  in 
fertility  of  resources  under  defeat,  skill  ir.  the  conduct 
of  his  forces,  and  courage  in  the  hour  of  battle.  Like 
the  guerilla  leaders  of  modern  times,  he  knew  how  to 
avail  himself  of  the  wild  chivalry  of  his  countrymen, 
and  the  almost  impenetrable  fastnesses  of  his  coun- 
try ;  but,  superior  -  to  them,  he  was  equslly  able  to 
guide  a  troop  and  in  marshal  an  army.  Six  years  did 
he  maintain  the  cnitest ;  and  at  length  the  consul 
Cspio,  unable  to  suVlue  him  in  the  field,  procured  his 
assassination.  Thr  Lusitanians,  deprived  of  their 
brave  leader,  were  «.  on  afterward  completely  sub- 
dued, B.C.  40    (For.,  2,  17.—  Vol.  Max.,  6.  4.) 

Visoaois,  a  river  aj  Germany,  now  the  Weser,  and 
falling  into  the  Goirran  Ocean.  [Yell.  1'atere.,  2, 
105  —  Tar  ,  Ann.,  1,  70.) 

Vistl'i.a,  a  river  falling  into  the  Baltic,  the  eastern 
boundary  of  ancient  Germany,  now  the  Vistula,  or,  as 
the  Germans  write  the  word,  the  Weickael.  (Mela, 
3,  A.—Plin.,  4,  \2  —Amm.  Mare.,  32,  8.) 

Vitk.li.ius,  I.  Aclus,  a  Roman  emperor,  who  came 
after  Olbo.  He  was  descended  from  one  of  tho  most 
illustrious  families  of  Rome,  and,  as  such,  he  gained  an 
eaay  admission  to  the  palace  of  the  emperors.  The 
greatest  part  of  his  youth  waa  spent  at  Capreae,  where 
his  willingness  to  gratify  the  most  vicious  propensities 
of  Tiberius  raised  his  father  to  the  dignity  of  consul 
and  governor  of  Syria.  The  applause  he  gained  in 
this  school  of  debauchery  was  too  great  and  flattering 
to  induce  Vitellius  to  alter  his  conduct,  and  no  longer 
to  be  one  of  the  votaries  of  vice.  Caligula  was  picas- 
ed  with  his  skill  in  driving  a  chariot ;  Claudius  loved 
him  because  he  was  a  great  gamester ;  and  he  recom- 
mended himself  to  the  favours  of  Nero  by  wishing  him 
to  sing  publicly  in  the  crowded  theatre.  With  such 
an  insinuating  disposition,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
Vitellius  became  so  great.  He  did  not  fall  with  bis 
patrons,  like  the  other  favourites  ;  but  the  death  of  an 
emperor  aeemed  to  raise  him  to  greater  honours,  and 
to  procure  him  fresh  applause.  He  passed  through  all 
the  offices  of  the  state,  and  gained  the  soldiery  by  do- 
nations and  liberal  promises.  He  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Roman  legions  in  Germany  when  Otho  was  pro 
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emperor,  and  ibe  extlution  of  hit  rivml  was 
no  sooner  beard  in  ibe  camp,  than  he  was  likewise 
Infested  with  the  purple  by  his  soldiers.  He  accept- 
td  with  pleasure  the  dangerous  office,  and  instantly 
marched  against  Otho  Three  battles  were  fought, 
and  in  all  Vitellius  was  conquered.  A  fourth,  how- 
ever, in  the  plains  between  Mantua  and  Cremona,  left 
Dim  master  of  the  field  and  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Vitellius  begsr.  his  reign  by  endeavouring  to  concili- 
ate the  favour  of  the  populace  and  the  troops  by  large 
donations  and  expensive  amusements.  He  then  gave 
a  loose  rem  to  his  own  debasing  appetites,  of  which 
tho  chief  wss  absolute  gluttony  of  the  very  grossest 
kind.  It  is  almost  incredible,  though  stated  by  histo- 
rians, that  in  less  than  four  months  be  expended  on 
the  meio  luxuries  of  the  table  a  sum  equal  to  about 
seven  millions  sterling.  This  bloated  and  pampered 
ruler  wss  soon  regarded  by  all  his  subjects  with  coo- 
tempt  and  disgust.  The  unrestrained  licentiousness 
of  the  soldiery  tenJed  equslly  to  make  his  reign  haled 
and  fesred  by  all  who  were  exposed  to  I  he  insults  and 
outrages  in  which  they  indulged.  To  supply  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  his  excessive  luxury, 
be  resorted  to  the  too  prevalent  custom  of  listening  to 
the  sccusations  of  spies,  and  putting  to  death  all  such 
accused  persons,  that  he  might  seize  upon  their  prop- 
erty.  While  thus  wallowing  in  the  indulgence  ef  the 
most  debasing  appetites,  Vitellius  was  startled  by  ti- 
dings of  a  very  alarming  nature.  Vespasian,  who  had 
been  sent  to  tske  the  command  of  the  army  in  Syria 
in  the  Jewish  war,  and  had  been  detained  there  by  the 
desperate  resistance  of  the  Jews,  had  sent  his  own  son 
Titus  to  offer  his  allegiance  to  Galba.  But,  before 
his  arrival,  Galba  was  dead,  and  Otho  and  Vitellius 
wero  contending  for  the  empire.  Titus  returned  to 
hi*  father  fur  instructions  ;  and,  though  Vespasian  ap- 
peared ready  to  acknowledge  Vitellius,  his  own  troops 
were  eager  to  raise  him  to  the  sovereignty.  Being  at 
length  prevailed  on  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
army,  he  commenced  his  march  towsrds  Europe.  The 
Illyrian  and  Pannonian  armies  immediately  declared 
ir.  his  favour ;  and  that  of  Illyricum,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Antonius  Primus,  crossed  the  Alps  and 
marched  towards  Rome  to  dethrone  Vitellius.  The 
Vitelliar  army,  commanded  by  Csacina,  encountered 
that  of  Antonius  near  Cremona,  but  was  defeated  with 
great  loss,  and  the  city  was  taken.  Antonius  con- 
tinued to  advance  on  Rome,  and  crossed  the  passes 
of  the  Apennines  while  the  emperor  wss  haalening  to  I 
secure  them.  Vitellius  fled  to  Rome,  which  was  soon 
invested  by  the  victorious  army  of  Antonius.  An  in- 
surrectionary tumult  arose  in  the  city  itself,  during 
which  the  Capitol  was  bumed  to  the  ground,  and  Sa- 
binus,  the  brother  of  Vespasian,  was  killed.  The 
troops  of  Antonius  at  length  forced  an  entrance  into 
the  city,  stormed  the  quarters  of  the  praetorian  guards, 
and  put  those  turbulent  bands  to  the  sword.  Vitel- 
lius endeavoured  to  conceal  himself,  but  was  discov- 
ered, drsgged  through  the  streets  to  the  place  of  pun- 
ishment for  common  malefactors,  put  to  death  in  the 
most  ignominious  manner,  and  his  mangled  carcass 
cast  into  the  Tiber  amid  the  execrations  of  the  multi- 
tude. Eight  months  snd  rive  days  had  this  despica- 
ota  wretch  acemed  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  supreme  do- 
minion, when  thus  overtaken  by  the  due  reward  of 
Bis  debauchery  and  crimes.  (Hetheringtonts  History 
of  Rome,  p.  185,  seqq.) 

VitrcvI-js  PollTo,  M.,  a  celebrated  writer  on  ar- 
chitecture, born  at  Verona,  and  contemporary  with  Ju- 
lius Cesar  and  Augustus.  Some,  as,  for  example, 
Newton,  his  English  translator,  have  placed  him  in  the 
leign  of  Titus,  but  they  have  been  refuted  by  Hirt, 
the  author  of  an  elaborate  history  of  ancient  architec- 
ture (Geschichtc  der  Baukunst  bet  den  alien,  Berlin, 
1 822,  2  vols.  4to),  at  the  end  of  his  dissertation  on 
•he  Pantheon.  (Compare  Sekoll,  Hut.  Lit.  Rom,  vol. 
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2,  p.  189,  seqq ,  in  nutxs.)  Under  Augustus,  who,  du 
ring  the  civil  contest,  bad  employed  him  in  the  con 
st ruction  of  military  engines,  be  was  appointed  irspec 
tor  of  public  buildings  ;  and  it  was  at  the  request  of 
this  prince,  and  availing  himself  as  well  of  the  Greek 
works  already  written  on  that  subject,  as  of  the  re- 
sult of  bis  own  experience,  that  Vitruvius  pub.'sl.tti 
his  work  on  Architecture.  It  is  in  ten  books  The 
first  seven  treat  of  architecture,  in  its  proper  sense , 
the  laat  three  of  hydraulic  architecture,  gnomomcs.  and 
mechanics  The  style  of  Vitruvius  is  unostentatious, 
concise,  and  sometimes  obscure  Its  obscurity,  how- 
ever, is  owing  to  the  fsct  of  Vitruvius  having  been  the 
first  Roman  who  wrote  on  the  subject  of  architecture, 
and  his  using,  in  consequence,  new  terms  and  forms  of 
expression  to  convey  the  meaning  which  he  intends./ 
The  best  edition  ia  that  of  Schneider,  Lips.,  1607,  to 
3  vols.  8vo.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  plans  which 
originally  accompanied  the  work  of  Vitruvius  are  lost 
to  ua.  (The  following  works  may  be  consulted  with 
advantage  in  relation  to  Vitruvius:  Htrt,  Gucfackte, 
dec.,  already  referred  to. — Stieglitz,  Archaolrgu  der 
Baukunst,  Wttmar,  1801. —  GentUi,  Brtt/e  uler  Vi- 
truv.,  Braunschte.  vnd  Berlin,  1 802.. — Rotci,  Erisu- 
terungen  zu  Ki/rur's  Baukunst,  Stuttg,  1802  —Sing 
litz  arckiolog.  unierhalt.,  I  Aotk  .  Ltxpz ,  18*0 ) 

Ulpia  Tbajana,  a  city  of  Dacia,  the  residence  of 
Decpbalus.  It  was  taken  by  Trajan,  and  called  by  his 
name.  Its  previous  appellation  appears  to  have  been 
Sarmizcgctusa.  The  modern  name  is  Variety  ot 
Varhel.  (lnseript.,  cp  Grut. — lnseript.,  ap.  Zanos. 
Analect.,  5.) 

Ulpunum,  I.  a  town  of  upper  Motsta.  said  by  Pro 
copiuja  to  have  been  repaired  and  embellished  by  Jus- 
tinian, and  called  Justiniana  Secunda.    It  is  now  Gi- 
ustendil.    {Proeop,  B.  G.,  4,  25  )— II  One  of  tbt 
principal  towns  of  Dacia,  now  perhaps  Kolsovar. 

Ulfiancs  Dosiitius,  one  of  those  who  have  con- 
ferred the  greatest  honour  on  Roman  jurisprudence, 
was  born  at  Tyre.    Under  Septimius  Severus  he  be- 
came the  colleague  of  Sextus  Pomponius  in  the  judi- 
cial stations  which  he  filled.    He  continued  to  dis- 
charge these  same  official  duties  under  CaracafJa  and 
Mscrinus,  but  wss  sent  into  exile  after  the  death  of 
Hcliogabalus.    Alexander  Severus  recalled  him,  made 
him  one  of  his  council,  and  treated  him  with  the  great- 
est regard.    He  appointed  him,  also,  praetorian  pre- 
fect.   In  this  post  he  rendered  himself  odious  to  the 
soldiery,  who  complained  that  he  wished  to  abridge 
the  privileges  which  the^r  bad  enjoyed  under  Hclio- 
gabalus.   They  frequently  demanded  his  death  ;  and 
on  one  occasion,  the  emperor,  to  save  bim,  covered 
him  with  his  purple.    Ulpian,  however,  was  st  last 
massacred  by  them,  almost  in  the  very  arms  of  the 
emperor,  to  whom  he  had  fled  for  refuge.    The  peo 
pie  took  up  arms  to  defend  him,  and  a  violent  coolest 
arose,  which  lasted  during  three  days.    Ulpian  wrote 
the  most  works  of  any  Roman  jurist :  we  have  the 
titles  of  more  than  thirty  of  his  productions,  among 
which  was  a  digest  in  forty-eight  books  ;  a  comment- 
ary on  tho  Edtctum  Perpetuum,  in  eighty -three :  and 
another  on  the  Lex  Julia  Papia,  in  twenty.    Of  all 
these  works  there  remain  twenty-nine  chapters  of  that 
entitled  Rrgula  Juris,  and  which  consisted  of  sever, 
books.    They  wore  inserted  in  ihe  abridgment  of 
the  Roman  law  made  by  order  of  Alaric.    Wc  have 
also  his  commentaries'  in  Greek  on  Demosthenes. 
The  heathen  writers  have  concurred  in  their  eulogy 
of  Ulpian,  but  the  Christians  have  reproached  him  foi 
inciting  the  emperor  to  a  persecution  of  their  sect 
(SchbU,  Hist  Lit.  Rom  ,  vol.  3,  p.  286,  seqq. — Bhhr 
Gesch.  der  Rom.  Lit.,  p.  560.) 

ULUBBiC,  a  small  town  of  Latium,  at  no  great  dis 
tance,  probably,  from  Vclitras.    Its  marshy  situation 
is  plainly  alluded  to  by  Cicero,  who  calls  the  inhab- 
itants little  frogs.    (Ep.  ad  Ftm..  7,  18.) 
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and  Juvenal  giro  us  but  a  wretched  idea  of  the  place. 
(Horat .,  Ep  ,  1,  11,  30  —  Juv.,  10,  101.—  Cramer's 
Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  85.) 

Ulyssks,  a  king  of  Ithaca,  son  of  Anticlea  and  La- 
ertes, or,  according  to  oome,  of  Sisyphus.    (Vid.  Sis- 
yphus, and  Anticlea.)    He  became,  like  the  other 
princes  of  Greece,  one  of  the  suiters  of  Helen  ;  but, 
as  he  despaired  of  success  in  his  application  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  number  of  his  competitors,  he  so- 
licited the  hand  of  Ponclope,  the  daughter  of  Icarius. 
Tyndarus,  the  father  of  Helen,  favoured  the  addresses 
of  Ulysses,  as  by  him  ho  was  directed  to  choose  one 
of  his  daughter's  suiters  without  oflending  the  others, 
and  to  bind  them  all  by  a  solemn  oath  that  they  would 
unite  together  in  protecting  Helen  if  any  violence  were 
ever  offered  to  her  person.    Ulysses  had  no  sooner 
obtained  the  hand  of  Penelope  than  he  returned  to 
Ithaca,  where  his  father  resigned  him  the  crown,  and 
retired  to  peace  and  rural  solitude.    The  abduction 
of  Helen,  however,  by  Paris,  did  not  long  permit  him 
to  remain  in  his  kingdom  ;  and  as  he  was  bound,  in 
common  with  the  rest,  to  defend  her  against  every  in- 
truder, he  was  summoned  to  the  war  with  the  other 
princes  of  Greece.    Pretending  to  be  insane,  not  to 
leave  his  beloved  Penelope,  he  yoked  a  horse  and  a 
bull  together,  and  ploughed  the  seashore,  where  he 
aowed  salt  instead  of  grain.    The  artifice,  however, 
was  soon  detected  ;  and  Palamedcs,  by  placing  before 
the  plough  of  Ulysses  his  infant  son  Tclcmechus,  con- 
vinced the  world  that  the  father  waa  not  insane,  who 
had  the  foresight  to  turn  away  the  plough  from  the 
furrow,  not  to  hurt  his  child.    Ulysses  was  therefore 
obliged  to  go  to  the  war  ;  but  he  did  not  forget  him 
who  had  exposed  his  pretended  insanity.    ( Via  Pala- 
medcs )    During  the  Trojan  war,  the  King  of  Ithaca 
listinguished  himself  by  his  prudence  and  sagacity 
ta  well  as  by  his  valour.    By  his  means  Achilles  was 
discovered  among  the  daughters  of  Lycomedes,  king 
of  Scyros  (vid.  Achilles) ;  and  Philoctctcs  was  in- 
duced to  abandon  Lemnos.  and  to  come  to  the  Tro- 
tan  war  with  the  arrows  of  Herculea.    {Vid.  Philoc- 
tetes.)    With  the  assistance  of  Diomedcs  he  slew 
Rhesus,  and  destroyed  many  of  the  aleeping  Thra- 
cians  in  the  midst  of  their  camp  ( rid  Rhesus,  and 
Dolon) ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  aamc  warrior, 
he  carried  off  the  Palladium  of  Troy.    (Vid.  Palla- 
dium, where,  however,  other  accounts  are  given.) 
These,  as  well  as  other  services,  obtained  for  him  the 
armour  of  Achilles,  which  Ajax  had  disputed  with 
him.     After  the  Trojan  war  Ulysses  embarked  on 
board  his  ships  to  return  to  Greece,  but  he  was  ex- 

Cosed  to  a  number  of  misfortunes  before  he  reached 
is  native  country  :  he  was  thrown  by  the  winds  upon 
the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  visited  the  country  of  the 
Lotophagi  (vid.  Loto'phagi),  and  afterward  that  of  the 
Cyclopes,  where  his  adventure  in  the  cave  of  Poly- 

fhemus  occurred.  (  Vid.  Cyclopes,  and  Polyphemus.) 
le  came  next,  in  the  courso  of  his  wanderings,  to  '.he 
island  of  yEolus,  monarch  of  the  winds,  who  gave 
him,  tied  up  in  a  bag  of  ox-hide,  all  the  winds  which 
could  obstruct  his  return  to  Ithaca  ;  but  the  curi- 
osity of  his  companions  to  know  what  the  bag  con- 
tained proved  nearly  fatal.  The  winds  rushed  out, 
and  hurried  them  back  to  .Eolia ;  the  king  of  which, 

Edging,  from  what  had  befallen  them,  that  they  were 
ted  by  the  gods,  drove  them  with  reproaches  from 
his  isle.  Thence  ho  was  carried  to  the  land  of  the 
Ltestrygoniana  (vid.  Licstrygones),  where  he  lost  all 
his  vessels  except  the  one  in  which  he  4iimsclf  was  ; 
and,  on  escaping  from  this  gigantic  and  cannibal  race, 
be  came  to  the  ialand  of  .K.ra.  the  abode  of  Circe. 
After  dwelling  here  for  an  entire  year,  the  warrior 
and  his  companions  were  anxious  to  depart :  but  the 
goddess  tola  the  hero  that  he  must  previously  cross 
•he  ocean,  and  enter  the  abode  of  Hades,  to  consult 
^be  blind  pitnhet  Tireaias.    Accordingly,  they  left 


I  .€si  rather  late  in  the  day,  aa  it  would  appear,  and, 
impelled  by  a  favouring  north  wind,  their  ship  reached 
by  sunset  the  opposite  coast  of  ocean,  the  land  of  per- 
petual gloom.  Ulysses  obeyed  the  directions  of  the 
goddess  in  digging  a  small  pit,  into  which  he  poured 
mulsc,  wine,  water,  flour,  and  the  blood  of  the  victim* 
The  dead  came  trooping  out  of  the  abode  of  Hadea 
and  Ulysses  there  saw  the  heroines  of  former  days,  and 
conversed  with  the  shades  of  Agamemnon  and  Achil- 
les. Tenor  at  length  carne  over  him  ;  he  hastened 
back  to  his  ship ;  the  stream  carried  it  along,  and 
they  reached  .i>a  white  it  was  yet  night.  Leaving 
-Lxa  on  their  homeward  voyage.  Ulysses  and  his 
companions  came  to  the  islands  of  the  Sirens  (vid. 
Sirenes),  and,  after  having  escaped  from  these,  arid 
ahunned  the  Wandering  Rocks,  they  reached  the 
terrific  Scylla  and  Chary bd is.  (Vid.  Scylla  and  Cha- 
rybdis.)  As  he  sailed  by  Scylla,  Ulysses  saw  six  of 
his  followers  seized  and  devoured  by  the  monster, 
after  which  he  came  to  Thrinakia,  the  island  of  the 
sun-god.  (Vid.  Thrinakia.)  Here  his  companions 
sacrilegiously  fed  upon  the  sacred  herds,  and  were 
punished  immediately  after  their  departure.  No  soon- 
er had  they  lost  sight  of  land  than  a  violent  storm 
arose ;  their  vessel  was  struck  by  a  thunderbolt ;  it 
went  to  pieces,  and  all  were  drowned  except  Ulysses. 
When  his  ship  had  been  thus  destroyed,  ho  fastened 
the  maat  and  keel  together,  and  placed  himself  upon 
them.  The  wind,  changing  to  the  south,  carried  him 
back  to  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  As  he  came  by  the 
latter,  she  absorbed  the  mast  and  keel ;  but  the  hero 
caught  hold  of  a  wild  fig-tree  that  gr*cw  on  the  rock 
above,  and  held  by  it  till  they  were  thrown  out  again. 
He  then  floated  along  for  nine  days,  and  on  the  tenth 
reached  Ogygia,  the  isle  of  Calypso.  After  eight 
years'  residence  with  this  ocean-nymph  (vid.  Calypso), 
Ulysses  resumed  his  wanderings  on  a  raft  of  his  own 
construction  ;  and  he  had  already  come  in  sight  of  the 
island  of  the  Phaeacians  (vid.  Phaeacia),  when  Neptune, 
still  mindful  lhat  hia  son  Polyphemus  had  been  deprived 
of  aight  by  means  of  the  King  of  Ithaca,  raised  a  storm 
and  sunk  his  raft.  He  was  carried  along,  after  this,  ai 
he  awam,  by  a  strong  northerly  wind  for  two  days  and 
nights,  and  on  the  third  day  landed  on  tho  island  of 
Pha-acia,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  King  Alci- 
noiis  and  his  daughter  Nausicaa.  Here  he  recited  thi 
narrative  of  his  adventures,  and  after  this  he  was  con- 
veyed in  a  Phaeacian  vessel  to  the  shore  of  Ithaca 
He  had  been  absent  twenty  years,  and  he  found,  on 
his  return,  his  palace  beset  by  numerous  suiters  for  the 
hand  of  Penelope,  who  were  indulging  day  after  day  in 
riotous  carousals,  and  wasting  the  resources  of  the  mon- 
arch of  Ithaca.  Disguising  himself  as  a  beggar.  Ulys- 
ses made  himself  known  merely  to  his  son  Tclema- 
chus  and  his  faithful  herdsman  Eum«us.  With  them 
he  concerted  measures  to  re  establish  himself  on  his 
throne.  These  measures  were  crowned  with  success. 
The  suiters  were  all  slain,  and  Ulysses  was  restored 
to  the  bosom  of  his  family.  ( Vid.  Laertes,  Penelope, 
Ivlemacbus,  Eurnxus.)  He  lived  about  sixteen  years 
after  his  return,  and  was  at  last  killed  by  his  son  Tel- 
egonus,  who  had  landed  in  Ithaca  with  the  hope  of 
making  himself  known  to  his  father.  This  unfortu- 
nate event  had  beer,  foretold  to  him  by  Tiresias,  who 
assured  him  lhat  he  should  die  by  the  violence  of 
something  that  was  to  issue  from  the  bosom  of  the 
sea.  (Kid.  Telegonus  )  The  adventures  of  Ulysses, 
on  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  form  the  subject 
of  Homer's  Odyssey.  (Keighllcy't  Mythology,  p. 
259,  teqq  ) 

UmbrIa,  a  country  of  Italy,  to  the  east  of  Etruria 
and  north  of  the  Sabine  territory.  The  Latin  writers 
were  evidently  acquainted  with  no  people  of  Italy 
more  ancient  than  the  Umbri  (compare  Florus,  1,17. 
— Plin.,  3,  14),  and  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  as- 
sures us  that  they  were  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  uu 
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nerous  naiior.s  of  .bo  land  (1, 19).  From  bis  account, 
a*  well  aa  from  Herodotus  (1,  94),  it  would  appear 
that  the  Umbn  were  already  settled  in  Italy  long  be- 
fore tbe  arrival  of  tbe  Tyrrhenian  colony.  To  the 
Greeks  they  were  known  under  tbc  name  of  'Outymoi, 
a  word  which  tbey  supposed  to  be  derived  from  6ft- 
6po(,  under  the  idea  that  they  were  a  people  sated 
from  an  unusual  deluge,  (i'Un.,  I.  e. — Solht-,  6.) 
ifiiutysius  has  farther  acquainted  us  with  some  partic- 
ulars respecting  the  Umbri,  which  be  derived  from 
Zenodotus,  a  Greek  of  Treezene,  who  had  written  a 
history  of  this  people.  This  author  appears  to  have 
considered  the  Umbri  an  indigenous  race,  whose  pri- 
mary scat  was  the  country  around  Keale,  a  district 
which,  according  to  Dionysius,  was  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Aborigines.  Zenodotus  was  also  of  opinion 
that  the  Sabmes  were  descended  from  the  Umbri. 
Connected  with  the  origin  of  tbe  ancient  Umbri, 
there  is  another  question  not  unworthy  our  attention. 
It  was  confidently  stated  by  Cornelius  Bocchus,  a  Ro- 
man writer  quoted  by  Solmus  (c.  8  — Sere  ad  £n., 
12.  753)  and  Isidorus  (Ong  ,  8,  2),  thai  tbe  Umbn 
were  of  the  same  race  with  the  ancient  Gauls.  This 
opinion  has  been  rejected,  on  the  one  band,  by  Cluveri- 
us  snd  Msffei,  while  it  has  served,  on  the  other,  as  a 
foundation  for  the  systems  of  Frerot  and  Bardetti,  who 
contend  for  the  Celtic  origin  of  the  Umbri  — On  the 
rise  of  the  Etrurian  nation,  the  Umbnan  name  began 
to  decline.  They  were  forced  to  withdraw  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  while  nearly  tbe  whole  of 
northern  Italy  fell  under  the  power  of  their  rooro  en- 
terprising and  warlike  neighbours,  though  sn  ancient 
Greek  historian  makes  honourable  mention  of  tbe  val- 
our of  the  Umbri.  (A'ic.  Damasc.,  ap.  Slob.,  7,  89.) 
It  was  then,  probably,  that  the  Tuscaus,  as  we  are  told, 
possessed  themselves  of  three  hundred  towns  previous- 
ly occupied  hy  the  Umbri.  (I'ltn.,  3,  5.)  A  spirit  of  ri- 
valry was  still  kept  up,  however,  between  the  two  na- 
tions ;  as  we  are  assured  by  Strabo  that,  when  either 
nuilo  an  expedition  into  a  neighbouring  district,  the 
tther  immediately  directed  its  efforts  to  the  same 
4turter.  (Strab.,  236.)  Both  nations,  however,  had 
soon  to  contend  with  a  formidable  foe  in  the  Gauls 
whe  invaded  Italy  ;  and,  after  vanquishing  snd  expell- 
ing the  Tuscans  from  tbe  Psdus,  penetrated  still  far- 
ther, and  drove  the  Umbri  from  the  shores  of  tbe 
Adriatic  into  tbe  mountains.  These  were  the  Se no- 
nes, who  afterward  defeated  the  Romans  on  the  banks 
of  tho  Ailia,  snd  sacked  their  city.  The  Umbn,  thus 
reduced,  appear  to  have  offered  but  little  resistance  to 
the  Romans ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  this  politic 
people  took  advanUge  of  their  differences  with  the 
Etruscans  to  induce  them  to  remain  neuter  while 
tbey  were  contending  with  the  latter  power.  The 
submission  of  Southern  Umbria  appeara  to  hare  taken 
place  A.U.C.  446  (Lie.,  9,  41).  Tbe  northern  and 
maritime  parts  were  reduced  after  the  total  extirpation 
of  tho  Senones,  about  twenty-fire  years  afterward. 
(Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  251,  ttqq. — Compare 
Nubukr't  Roman  History,  vol.  1,  p.  119,  ttqq., 
Cambridge  transt.) 

Unklm,  a  people  of  Gallia  Lugdunensts  Sccunda, 
whose  country  formed  part  of  the  Trai-tus  Armoncus, 
tnd  answers  to  that  part  of  modern  Normandy  in  which 
are  Valognct,  Coulanccs,  and  Cherbourg,  in  the  de- 
part nictit  de  la  Manche.  Their  capital,  at  first,  was 
Crociatonjm,  answering  to  the  modern  Valognc*. 
Afterward,  however,  their  chief  city  was  Constantini 
Castra,  now  Coutancet.  (Lcmaire,  Index  Geogr.  ad 
Cees.  p.  373  ) 

VoconIa  Lex,  de  Tettamentis,  by  Q.  Voconius 
.Saxa,  the  tribune,  A.U.C.  684,  enacted  that  no  one 
should  make  a  woman  his  heiress  (Cie.  in  Verr.,  1, 
42).  nor  leave  to  any  one,  by  way  of  legacy,  more  than 
to  h;s  heir  or  heirs.  This  law  is  supposed  to  have  re- 
fcrr^J  chiefly  to  thoss  «bo  were  rich,  to  prevent  tbe 
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extioction  of  opulent  families.    On  account  of  its  m 
verity,  however,  it  fell  into  dHcse.    (Ctc.,  de  Fin.,  t 
n.—Aut.  Cell  ,  20,  1.) 

VocontIi,  a  people  of  Gallia  Narbcne r.sis,  in  lb* 
immediate  vicinity  of  tbe  Alps,  on  tbe  banks  of  tbf 
Drums  or  Drome.  Their  principal  cities  were  V  asio 
now  Vatton ;  I,ucus  Augusti,  now  Luc ;  and  De* 
Vocontiorum,  now  Die.  (Com.,  B.  <?.,  1,  10  — Lt 
maire,  Index  Geogr.  ad  Cat.,  p  401.) 

Vooesus,  now  la  Votge,  a  mountain  of  Belgic  Gaoi, 
a  branch  of  the  chain  of  Jura,  stretching  in  a  northern 
direction;  and  in  which  are  the  sources  of  ibe  Aral 
(now  Sadne),  tbe  Mosa  (now  Meute),  and  the  Mosella 
(now  Motelle).  Ita  greatest  height,  Donnon,  is  atojt 
400  toises  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  length  50 
leagues.    (Luean,  1,  397  —  Cos  ,  B  C,  4,  10  ) 

VoLiTBatiE,  a  city  of  Etruria,  northwest  of  Sena, 
and  northeast  of  Vetulonii.    It  stood  nearly  fifteen 
miles  inland,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Cs-crna. 
The  modern  name  is  Voltena ;  its  Etrurian  appella- 
tion, as  appears  on  numerous  coins,  wss  Vetathri. 
Even  if  we  had  not  the  express  autbonty  of  Dtonysios 
of  Halicarnassus  (3,  61)  for  sssigmng  to  Vols  terras  < 
place  among  tbe  twelve  principal  cities  of  ancient 
Etruria,  tbe  extent  of  its  remsins,  its  massive  waJls, 
vast  sepulchral  chambers,  and  numerous  objects  of 
Etruscan  art,  would  alone  suffice  to  show  h*  tnttqoe 
splendour  and  impor  snce,  and  claim  for  it  that  rank. 
From  tbe  monuments  alone  which  hare  been  discov- 
ered within  its  walls  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
no  small  idea  is  raised  of  the  power,  civilization,  anc 
taste  of  the  ancient  Etruscans.    Its  walls  were  form- 
ed, as  may  yet  be  seen,  of  huge  massive  stones,  piled 
on  esch  other  without  cement ;  and  their  circuit,  which 
is  still  distinctly  marked,  embraced  a  circumference 
of  between  three  and  four  miles.    Tbe  citsdel  was 
built,  as  Sirs  bo  reports,  on  a  hill,  the  ascent  to  which 
was  fifteen  stadia  (Slrab  ,  223) ;  and  it  is  supposed  that 
the  Tyrrhenian  city  of  which  Aristotle  (De  Mnab  ,  p. 
1158)  speaks,  under  the  name  of  CEnarres,  as  be  ing 
built  on  a  hill  thirty  stadia  high,  is  Volaterrs?.  Tbe 
first  mention  of  Volaterrsj  in  tbe  Roman  history  occurs 
in  Ltvy  (10,  12),  where  an  engagement  of  do  gn*t 
importance  is  stated  to  have  taken  place  near  this  city, 
at  the  close  of  a  war,  in  which  tbe  Etruscans  were 
leagued  with  the  Samnites  against  the  Romans,  A.U.C. 
454.    In  the  second  Punic  war  we  find  Volaterrs- 
among  the  other  cities  of  Etruria  that  were  zealous  in 
their  offers  of  naval  stores  to  tbe  Romans.    (Ltv.,  28. 
45.)    Many  years  afterward  Volateme  sustained  s 
siege,  which  lssted  two  years,  against  Sylls  ;  the  be- 
sieged consisting  principally  of  persons  whom  that  dic- 
tator bad  proacribed.    On  its  surrender  Italy  is  said  to 
have  enjoyed  peace  for  the  first  time  after  so  much 
bloodshed.    Finally,  we  hear  of  Volaterrs  as  a  colony 
somewhat  prior  to  tbe  reign  of  Augustus.    (Front ,  de 
Col.  —  Compare  Plm  ,  3,  5. —  Citmer*s  Ane.  Italy, 
vol  1,  p.  186.) 

Volatrrrana  Vaoa,  a  harbour  on  t  e  coast  of  Etru- 
ria, deriving  its  name  from  the  cit}  of  Volateme, 
which  lay  inland.  It  is  still  known  by  the  name  of 
Vada.  (Cie.,  pro  Quinct,  6.—Plin.,  3,  5.  —  Ruttl.. 
Lin.,  1,  463.) 

Volcjc,  a  numerous  and  powerful  nation  of  southern 
Gaul,  divided  into  two  great  branches,  the  Arecrmv.ti 
and  Tectosages.  I.  Tbe  Voice*  Arecomici  occupied  tbe 
southwestern  angle  of  the  Romsn  province-  in  Gaul, 
and  had  for  their  chief  city  Nerneusus.  now  JVismet  — 
II.  Tbe  Volcss  Tectosages  lay  without  l  e  Roman 
province,  in  a  southwest  direction  from  the  Mrccomici. 
Their  capital  wasToIosa,  now  Toulouse. — The  nation 
of  the  Voles  would  appear  frcsn  their  name  to  have 
been  of  German  origin.  Compare  the  German  woik, 
"people,"  dec,  whence  comes  the  Englinh  "  folk.* 
The  Roman  pronunciation  of  Voles?,  moreover,  wa« 
Volka.    (Cos.,  B.  G.,  7,  74  seqq.) 
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and  Juvenal  giro  us  but  a  wretched  idea  of  the  place. 
(Horat .,  Ep  ,  1,  11,  30  —  Juv.,  10,  101.—  Cramer's 
Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  85.) 

Ulyssks,  a  king  of  Ithaca,  son  of  Anticlea  and  La- 
ertes, or,  according  to  oome,  of  Sisyphus.    (Vid.  Sis- 
yphus, and  Anticlea.)    He  became,  like  the  other 
princes  of  Greece,  one  of  the  suiters  of  Helen  ;  but, 
as  he  despaired  of  success  in  his  application  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  number  of  his  competitors,  he  so- 
licited the  hand  of  Ponclope,  the  daughter  of  Icarius. 
Tyndarus,  the  father  of  Helen,  favoured  the  addresses 
of  Ulysses,  as  by  him  ho  was  directed  to  choose  one 
of  his  daughter's  suiters  without  oflending  the  others, 
and  to  bind  them  all  by  a  solemn  oath  that  they  would 
unite  together  in  protecting  Helen  if  any  violence  were 
ever  offered  to  her  person.    Ulysses  had  no  sooner 
obtained  the  hand  of  Penelope  than  he  returned  to 
Ithaca,  where  his  father  resigned  him  the  crown,  and 
retired  to  peace  and  rural  solitude.    The  abduction 
of  Helen,  however,  by  Paris,  did  not  long  permit  him 
to  remain  in  his  kingdom  ;  and  as  he  was  bound,  in 
common  with  the  rest,  to  defend  her  against  every  in- 
truder, he  was  summoned  to  the  war  with  the  other 
princes  of  Greece.    Pretending  to  be  insane,  not  to 
leave  his  beloved  Penelope,  he  yoked  a  horse  and  a 
bull  together,  and  ploughed  the  seashore,  where  he 
aowed  salt  instead  of  grain.    The  artifice,  however, 
was  soon  detected  ;  and  Palamedcs,  by  placing  before 
the  plough  of  Ulysses  his  infant  son  Tclcmechus,  con- 
vinced the  world  that  the  father  waa  not  insane,  who 
had  the  foresight  to  turn  away  the  plough  from  the 
furrow,  not  to  hurt  his  child.    Ulysses  was  therefore 
obliged  to  go  to  the  war  ;  but  he  did  not  forget  him 
who  had  exposed  his  pretended  insanity.    ( Via  Pala- 
medcs )    During  the  Trojan  war,  the  King  of  Ithaca 
listinguished  himself  by  his  prudence  and  sagacity 
ta  well  as  by  his  valour.    By  his  means  Achilles  was 
discovered  among  the  daughters  of  Lycomedes,  king 
of  Scyros  (vid.  Achilles) ;  and  Philoctctcs  was  in- 
duced to  abandon  Lemnos.  and  to  come  to  the  Tro- 
tan  war  with  the  arrows  of  Herculea.    {Vid.  Philoc- 
tetes.)    With  the  assistance  of  Diomedcs  he  slew 
Rhesus,  and  destroyed  many  of  the  aleeping  Thra- 
cians  in  the  midst  of  their  camp  ( rid  Rhesus,  and 
Dolon) ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  aamc  warrior, 
he  carried  off  the  Palladium  of  Troy.    (Vid.  Palla- 
dium, where,  however,  other  accounts  are  given.) 
These,  as  well  as  other  services,  obtained  for  him  the 
armour  of  Achilles,  which  Ajax  had  disputed  with 
him.     After  the  Trojan  war  Ulysses  embarked  on 
board  his  ships  to  return  to  Greece,  but  he  was  ex- 

Cosed  to  a  number  of  misfortunes  before  he  reached 
is  native  country  :  he  was  thrown  by  the  winds  upon 
the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  visited  the  country  of  the 
Lotophagi  (vid.  Loto'phagi),  and  afterward  that  of  the 
Cyclopes,  where  his  adventure  in  the  cave  of  Poly- 

fhemus  occurred.  (  Vid.  Cyclopes,  and  Polyphemus.) 
le  came  next,  in  the  courso  of  his  wanderings,  to  '.he 
island  of  yEolus,  monarch  of  the  winds,  who  gave 
him,  tied  up  in  a  bag  of  ox-hide,  all  the  winds  which 
could  obstruct  his  return  to  Ithaca  ;  but  the  curi- 
osity of  his  companions  to  know  what  the  bag  con- 
tained proved  nearly  fatal.  The  winds  rushed  out, 
and  hurried  them  back  to  .Eolia ;  the  king  of  which, 

Edging,  from  what  had  befallen  them,  that  they  were 
ted  by  the  gods,  drove  them  with  reproaches  from 
his  isle.  Thence  ho  was  carried  to  the  land  of  the 
Ltestrygoniana  (vid.  Licstrygones),  where  he  lost  all 
his  vessels  except  the  one  in  which  he  4iimsclf  was  ; 
and,  on  escaping  from  this  gigantic  and  cannibal  race, 
be  came  to  the  ialand  of  .K.ra.  the  abode  of  Circe. 
After  dwelling  here  for  an  entire  year,  the  warrior 
and  his  companions  were  anxious  to  depart :  but  the 
goddess  tola  the  hero  that  he  must  previously  cross 
•he  ocean,  and  enter  the  abode  of  Hades,  to  consult 
^be  blind  pitnhet  Tireaias.    Accordingly,  they  left 


I  .€si  rather  late  in  the  day,  aa  it  would  appear,  and, 
impelled  by  a  favouring  north  wind,  their  ship  reached 
by  sunset  the  opposite  coast  of  ocean,  the  land  of  per- 
petual gloom.  Ulysses  obeyed  the  directions  of  the 
goddess  in  digging  a  small  pit,  into  which  he  poured 
mulsc,  wine,  water,  flour,  and  the  blood  of  the  victim* 
The  dead  came  trooping  out  of  the  abode  of  Hadea 
and  Ulysses  there  saw  the  heroines  of  former  days,  and 
conversed  with  the  shades  of  Agamemnon  and  Achil- 
les. Tenor  at  length  carne  over  him  ;  he  hastened 
back  to  his  ship ;  the  stream  carried  it  along,  and 
they  reached  .i>a  white  it  was  yet  night.  Leaving 
-Lxa  on  their  homeward  voyage.  Ulysses  and  his 
companions  came  to  the  islands  of  the  Sirens  (vid. 
Sirenes),  and,  after  having  escaped  from  these,  arid 
ahunned  the  Wandering  Rocks,  they  reached  the 
terrific  Scylla  and  Chary bd is.  (Vid.  Scylla  and  Cha- 
rybdis.)  As  he  sailed  by  Scylla,  Ulysses  saw  six  of 
his  followers  seized  and  devoured  by  the  monster, 
after  which  he  came  to  Thrinakia,  the  island  of  the 
sun-god.  (Vid.  Thrinakia.)  Here  his  companions 
sacrilegiously  fed  upon  the  sacred  herds,  and  were 
punished  immediately  after  their  departure.  No  soon- 
er had  they  lost  sight  of  land  than  a  violent  storm 
arose ;  their  vessel  was  struck  by  a  thunderbolt ;  it 
went  to  pieces,  and  all  were  drowned  except  Ulysses. 
When  his  ship  had  been  thus  destroyed,  ho  fastened 
the  maat  and  keel  together,  and  placed  himself  upon 
them.  The  wind,  changing  to  the  south,  carried  him 
back  to  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  As  he  came  by  the 
latter,  she  absorbed  the  mast  and  keel ;  but  the  hero 
caught  hold  of  a  wild  fig-tree  that  gr*cw  on  the  rock 
above,  and  held  by  it  till  they  were  thrown  out  again. 
He  then  floated  along  for  nine  days,  and  on  the  tenth 
reached  Ogygia,  the  isle  of  Calypso.  After  eight 
years'  residence  with  this  ocean-nymph  (vid.  Calypso), 
Ulysses  resumed  his  wanderings  on  a  raft  of  his  own 
construction  ;  and  he  had  already  come  in  sight  of  the 
island  of  the  Phaeacians  (vid.  Phaeacia),  when  Neptune, 
still  mindful  lhat  hia  son  Polyphemus  had  been  deprived 
of  aight  by  means  of  the  King  of  Ithaca,  raised  a  storm 
and  sunk  his  raft.  He  was  carried  along,  after  this,  ai 
he  awam,  by  a  strong  northerly  wind  for  two  days  and 
nights,  and  on  the  third  day  landed  on  tho  island  of 
Pha-acia,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  King  Alci- 
noiis  and  his  daughter  Nausicaa.  Here  he  recited  thi 
narrative  of  his  adventures,  and  after  this  he  was  con- 
veyed in  a  Phaeacian  vessel  to  the  shore  of  Ithaca 
He  had  been  absent  twenty  years,  and  he  found,  on 
his  return,  his  palace  beset  by  numerous  suiters  for  the 
hand  of  Penelope,  who  were  indulging  day  after  day  in 
riotous  carousals,  and  wasting  the  resources  of  the  mon- 
arch of  Ithaca.  Disguising  himself  as  a  beggar.  Ulys- 
ses made  himself  known  merely  to  his  son  Tclema- 
chus  and  his  faithful  herdsman  Eum«us.  With  them 
he  concerted  measures  to  re  establish  himself  on  his 
throne.  These  measures  were  crowned  with  success. 
The  suiters  were  all  slain,  and  Ulysses  was  restored 
to  the  bosom  of  his  family.  ( Vid.  Laertes,  Penelope, 
Ivlemacbus,  Eurnxus.)  He  lived  about  sixteen  years 
after  his  return,  and  was  at  last  killed  by  his  son  Tel- 
egonus,  who  had  landed  in  Ithaca  with  the  hope  of 
making  himself  known  to  his  father.  This  unfortu- 
nate event  had  beer,  foretold  to  him  by  Tiresias,  who 
assured  him  lhat  he  should  die  by  the  violence  of 
something  that  was  to  issue  from  the  bosom  of  the 
sea.  (Kid.  Telegonus  )  The  adventures  of  Ulysses, 
on  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  form  the  subject 
of  Homer's  Odyssey.  (Keighllcy't  Mythology,  p. 
259,  teqq  ) 

UmbrIa,  a  country  of  Italy,  to  the  east  of  Etruria 
and  north  of  the  Sabine  territory.  The  Latin  writers 
were  evidently  acquainted  with  no  people  of  Italy 
more  ancient  than  the  Umbri  (compare  Florus,  1,17. 
— Plin.,  3,  14),  and  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  as- 
sures us  that  they  were  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  uu 
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roiled  mcrcerrarfea  after  the  first  Punic  w.ir.  (Dwd 
8u  .  20,  54  —  Polyb.,  1,  82,  88.)    The  punUhment 
indicted  bv  the  Carthaginians  on  the  people  of  Utica, 
M  the  quelling  of  this  rebellion,  probably  drew  more 
closely  the  connexion  between  the  two  cities  ;  at  least 
Scipio  besieged  Utica  in  vain  during  the  second  Punk 
war.    At  the  beginning  of  the  third  Punic  contest, 
bower er,  the  inhabitants  of  Utica  regarded  it  as  the 
Mfer  course  to  separate  their  interests  from  those  of 
Carthago.    They  gave  themselves  up,  lherefore,*vol* 
antanly  to  the  power  of  Rome,  and  this  latter  state 
had  now  a  firm  foothold  for  the  prosecution  of  all  her 
ambitious  plans  in  relation  to  Africa.    (Polyb.,  36, 1.) 
As  tome  recompense  to  the  Ulicenses  for  the  valuable 
aid  they  had  afforded  during  the  war,  the  Romans,  at 
its  close,  bestowed  upon  them  a  large  portion  of  the 
territory  immediately  adjacent  to  Carthage  (Apf\an, 
Bell.  Pun,  c  135) ;  and  Utica  was  now,  and  remain- 
ed aa  long  as  Carthage  continued  in  ruins,  the  first  city 
of  Africa  in  point  of  importance,  and  the  aeat  of  the 
proconsul.    And  yet  it  never  became  a  very  flourish- 
ing city,  since  in*all  the  civil  wars  of  the  Romans  de- 
tachments of  one  party  or  the  other  invariably  landed 
near  this  place,  and  fought  many  of  tleir  battles  here. 
Thus,  it  was  near  Utica  that  Pompey  defeated  the  op- 
ponents of  Sylla  (Orooiut,  5,  21);  here,  too,  Curio 
contended  for  Cesar,  and,  not  long  after,  Cesar's  op- 
ponents selected  Utica  as  the  chief  scat  of  the  war. 
The  issue  was  an  unfortunate  one  for  the  republican 
party,  and  Cato  (hence  called  Utieensu)  found  here  a 
death  by  his  own  hand     Hitherto  Utica  had  remained 
a  free  city,  with  its  old  constitution  ,  and  bence  Hir- 
tius  Bpcaks  of  its  senate.    (Auct ,  Bell.  A/r.,  c.  87, 
90.)    Augustus  declared  the  place  a  Roman  colony. 
(Dio  Cast.,  49,  16  —  Pltn  ,  6,  4.)    It  still,  however, 
retained,  in  some  measure,  its  early  constitution,  and 
bence  is  styied  by  Aolus  Gellius  a  munictpium  (16, 13) 
At  a  later  period,  Utica  waa  regarded,  after  Carthage, 
the  latter  having  been  rebuilt,  as  the  second  in  Africa. 
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Its  ruins  are  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day  near 

Farina.    (Mannert,  Gtogr .,  vol.  10,  pt.  2,  p. 


Utica  had  no  harbour,  but  safe  roads  in  front  of  th 
town 
PorU 

288,  tiqq  ) 

Vulcanalia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Vulcan,  brought 
to  Rome  from  Prancste,  and  observed  in  the  month  of 
August.  The  streets  were  illuminated,  fires  kindled 
everywhere,  and  animals  thrown  into  the  flames,  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  deity.  (Varro,  L.  L  ,  6,  3.— Plin ., 
18,  13.) 

Vulcani  InsCla.  Vtd.  AZoYw  (Insula),  and  Li- 
para. 

Vulcaxos,  the  god  of  lire,  the  same  with  the  He- 
pha-stus  {'HfatoToc)  of  the  Greeks.  Hephestus,  the 
Olympian  artist,  ia  in  Homer  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  {ft.,  I,  572, 578  )  According  to  Hesiod,  how- 
ever, he  waa  tho  son  of  Juno  alone,  who  was  unwill- 
ing to  be  outdone  by  Jupiter  when  he  had  given  birth 
to  Minerva.  (Theog.,  927  )  He  was  born  lame,  and 
bit  mother  was  so  shocked  at  the  sight  of  him  that 
she  flung  him  from  Olympus.  The  Ocean-nymph  Eo- 
rynome  and  the  Nereid  Thetis  saved  and  concealed 
htm  in  a  cavern  beneath  tho  Ocean,  where,  dunng 
nine  years,  he  employed  himself  in  manufacturing  for 
them  various  ornaments  and  trinkets.  (II.,  18,  394, 
tea j.)  We  are  not  informed  how  his  retun;  to  Olym- 
pus was  effected  ;  but  we  find  him,  in  the  Iliad,  firmly 
fixed  there  ;  and  all  the  mansions,  furniture,  ornaments, 
and  arms  of  the  Olympians  were  the  work  of  his  hands 
It  would  be  an  almost  endless  task  to  enumerate  ail 
the  articles  formed  by  Hcphastus.  Only  the  chief  of 
them  will  hen  be  noticed.  One  thing  is  remarkable 
concerning  them,  that  they  were  all  made  of  the  vari- 
ous metals  ;  no  wood,  or  stone,  or  any  other  substance 
entering  into  their  composition :  they  were,  moreover 
frequently  endowed  with  automatism 
aude  armour  for  Achilles  and  other  i 
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(It  ,  8.  195.)   Thr  fatal  collar  of  Harmoi.A  was  r>» 
work  of  bis  hands.    (Apollod,  3.  4,  3.)   The  brass- 
footed,  trass- throated,  fire-breathing  bulla  of  JEiiem, 
king  of  Colchis,  were  the  gift  of  Hephaestus  to  JEetcs* 
father  Helms.    (A  poll  en  Rkoi.,  3,  230  )    He  alt* 
made  for  Akinous,  king  of  the  Phaeaciaos,  the  gold 
and  ailver  dogs  which  guarded  bis  house.    (Od.,  7, 
91.)    For  himself  be  formed  the  golden  maidens,  who 
waited  on  him,  and  whom  he  endowed  with  reason 
and  speech.    (//.,  18,419  )    He  gave  to  Minos,  king 
of  Crete,  the  brazen  man  Talus,  who  each  day  com 
passed  hia  island  three  time*  to  guard  it  from  the  in 
vaaion  of  stranger*    (Apollod,  1.  9,  28  )    The  bra- 
zen cup,  in  which  the  Son-god  and  hi*  horses  and  char- 
iot are  carried  round  the  earth  every  night,  was  al*e 
the  work  of  thia  god.    The  only  instance*  we  meet 
of  Hephastos*  working  in  any  other  substance  than 
metal  are  in  Heaiod,  where,  at  the  command  of  Jupi- 
ter, be  forma  Pandora  of  earth  and  water  (Op.  et  D., 
60),  and  where  he  use*  gypsum  and  ivory  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  shield  which  be  make*  for  Herccle*. 
(Sent ,  Here  ,  141.)   That  framed  by  him  for  Ach.ilet 
in  the  Iliad  is  all  of  metal  — In  the  Iliad  (18,  382), 
the  wife  of  Hephastua  is  named  Chans ;  in  Hesiod 
( Theog ,  945),  Aglaia,  the  youngest  of  the  Graces ;  ic 
the  interpolated  tale  in  the  Odyssey  (6,  266,  teyy.), 
A  phrodite,  the  goddess  of  beauty. — The  favourite  haunt 
of  Hephastua  on  earth  was  the  isle  of  Lecnnos,  It 
was  here  that  he  fell  when  flung  from  Heaven  by  Jupi- 
ter for  attempting  to  aid  hia  mother  Juno,  whom  Ju 
piler  had  suspended  in  the  air  with  anvils  fastened  tt 
her  feet.    As  knowledge  of  the  earth  increased,  AZint 
and  all  other  places  where  there  was  aobtemnean  An 
were  regarded  as  the  forges  of  Hephssstus  ;  and  the 
Cyclopes  were  associated  with  him  as  bis  assistant* 
In  Homer,  when  Thetis  wants  Heph*stian  armour  fot 
her  son,  sho  seeks  Olympus,  and  the  armour  is  fash- 
ioned by  the  arti»t-god  with  his  own  hand.    In  the 
Augustan  age  Venus  prevails  on  her  husband,  the 
master-smith,  to  furnish  her  son  JEoeos  with  arms ; 
and  he  goes  down  from  Heaven  to  Hiera  (one  of  the 
Liparean  isle*),  and  directs  bis  men,  the  Cyclopes,  to 
execute  the  order.    (JEn.,  8,  407,  etqa.)    It  is  thus 
that  mythology  changes  with  modes  of  life.  Hephaes- 
tus and  Minerva  are  frequently  joined  together  as  the 
communicators  unto  men  of  the  ana  which  embellish 
life  and  promote  civilization.    The  philosophy  of  thia 
view  of  the  two  deities  is  correct  and  elegant.  (Od., 
6.  233.  —  lb.,  23,  160  —  Horn.,  Hymn.,  20  —  Plato, 
Polit.,  p.  177. —  Voider,  Myth,  der  Up.,  p  21,  set.) 
— The  artist-god  is  usually  represented  as  of  ripe  age. 
wilh  a  serious  countenance  and  muscular  form :  hit 
hair  hangs  in  curia  on  his  shoulders.    He  genera  11) 
appears  with  hammer  and  tonga  at  his  anvil,  in  a  shoo 
tunic,  and  his  right  arm  bare ;  sometimes  with  a  point- 
ed cap  on  his  head.    The  Cyclopes  are  occasionally 
placed  with  him. — Hepha'stus  moat  have  been  rt  gird- 
ed originally  aa  simply  the  fire-god,  a  view  of  his  char- 
acter which' we  find  even  in  the  Iliad  (20,  73  ;  21, 330, 
*eqq  )    Fire  being  the  great  agent  in  reducing  «nd 
working  the  metals,  the  fire-god  naturally  became  an 
artist.    The  former  was  probably  Heplixstus'  Pelagi- 
an, the  latter  hia  Achann  character. — The  Vulcan  at 
the  Latin*  was  also,  like  Hephastua,  the  god  of  fixe, 
but  he  ia  not  represented  as  an  artist.    He  waa  said,  ia 
one  legend,  to  be  the  father  of  Serviua  Tnllius,  whose 
wooden  statue  was,  in  consequence,  spared  by  the 
flames  when  they  consumed  the  temple  of  Fortune  in 
which  it  stood.    (Chid,  Foot.,  6, 627.— Dio*.  Hot,  4, 
40  )    He  was  also  the  reputed  father  of  Caculus,  the 
founder  of  Pranests,  the  legend  of  whose  binh  is  nearly 
similar  to  that  of  Serviua.    (  Virg.,  iE*.,  7,  678.  icjjq. 
— Strrtus,  od  lot.)   Vulcan  was  united  with  a  female 
power  named  Maia.    (Ketgkttey't  Mythology,  p.  107. 
618.) 

VcLCATfot,  Gallican  is,  one  of  the  writer*  of  that 
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Ajpstsn  History.  He  has  the  title  of  Vir  Clarissi- 
mui,  which  indicates  that  he  was  a  senator.  Vulca- 
tius  lived  under  Dioclesian,  and  proposed  to  himself 
to  write  a  history  of  all  the  Roman  emperors  ;  we 
have  from  him,  however,  only  the  life  of  Avidius  Cas- 
sias. Some  manuscripts  even  assign  this  biography 
to  Spirtunuf. 

Vulsinu  or  Volsinii,  and  also  Volsinium  or  Vol- 
simIum,  a  city  of  Elruria,  situate  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Lacus  Vulsiniensis.    It  is  generally  allowed  to 
rank  among  the  first  cities  of  the  country.   An  account 
of  its  early  contest  with  Rome  is  to  be  found  in  Livy 
(5,  31).   About  the  time  of  the  war  against  Pyrrhus, 
Vulsinii,  which  the  Roman  writers  represent  as  a  most 
opulent  and  flourishing  place,  becomes  so  enervated  by 
its  wealth  and  luxury  as  to  allow  its  slaves  to  over- 
throw the  constitution,  and  give  way  to  the  most  un- 
bridled licentiousness  and  excess,  till  at  last  the  citi- 
zens were  forced  to  seek  for  that  protection  from  Rome 
which  they  could  not  derive  from  their  own  resources. 
The  rebels  were  speedily  reduced,  and  brought  to  con- 
dign punishment.    (Vol.  Max.,  8,  I. — Flor.,  1,  21. — 
Oros.,  4,  5.)    As  a  proof  of  the  ancient  prosperity  of 
Vulsinii,  it  is  stated  by  Pliny,  on  the  authority  of  Me- 
trodorus  Scepsius,  that  it  possessed,  when  taken  by 
the  Romans,  no  less  than  2000  statues.    {Plin.,  34, 
7.)   From  Livy  we  learn  that  the  Etruscan  goddess 
Nortia  was  worshipped  there,  and  that  it  was  cuatotn- 
ary  to  mark  the  years  by  fixing  nails  in  her  tcmplea 
(7,  3).    Vulsinii,  at  a  later  period,  is  noted  as  the 
birthplace  of  Sejanus.    {Tac.,  Ann  ,  4,  1.)    It  ia now 
Bolstna    {Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  221,  tcqq.) 

Voltubxum,  a  town  of  Campania,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Vulturnus,  and  on  the  left  bank.    It  ia  now 
C+std  di  Volturno.    The  origin  of  this  city  was  prob- 
ably Etruscan,  but  we  do  not  find  it  mentioned  in  his- 
tory until  it  became  a  Roman  colony,  A.U.C.  558. 
L.r       45.)    According  to  Frontinus,  a  second  col- 
ony was  sent  thither  by  Cassar.    Festus  includes  it 
among  the  prefecture.    {Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol. 
2,  p.  145.) 

VoLTORffcs,  I.  a  river  of  Campania,  now  Volturno, 
rising  among  the  Apennines,  in  the  territory  of  Samni- 
ura,  and  discharging  its  waters  into  the  lower  sea. 
At  its  mouth  stood  the  town  of  Vultumum.  The 
modern  name  is  the  Volturno.    A  magnificent  bridge, 
with  a  triumphal  arch,  was  thrown  over  this  river  by 
Domitiau  when  he  caused  a  road  to  be  constructed 
from  Sinueasa  to  Puleoli ;  a  work  which  Stalius  has 
undertaken  to  eulogize  in  some  hundred  lines  of  in- 
different poetry.    {Sylv.,  4,  3. — Cramer's  Anc.  Italy, 
vol    2,  p.  144.) — II.  A  name  applied  by  the  Latin 
•.vr iters  %j  the  southeast  wind,  and  answering  to  the 
Greek  Evpovoroc.    {Aul.  Geli,  2,  22  —  Vitruv  .1,6.) 

Uxantis.  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Gaul,  now 
Umhant.    (Itin.  Hteros.,  609  ) 

Uxellodunum,  a  city  in  Aquitanic  Gaul,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Cadurci ;  now  Pueche  iflssolon.  {Cos., 
B.  G.,  8,  32.) 

Uxii,  a  mountaineer  race  occupying  the  ranges  that 
run  on  each  aide  of  the  river  Orontes,  and  separate 
Persia  from  Susiana.  They  were  predatory  in  their 
habits.  ( Diod.,  27,  67.— Arrian,  Ind  ,  3,  18  —  Plin., 
«  ST.) 

• 

X. 

Xanthippe  {SavOiirirn),  less  correctly  Xantipps", 
the  wife  of  Socrates,  represented  by  many  of  the  an- 
cient writers  as  a  perfect  termagant.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  however,  that  the  infirmities  of  this  good 
.v oman  have  oeen  exaggerated,  and  that  calumny  has 
-tad  some  hand  in  finishing  her  picture ;  for  Socrates 
uinse.'f,  in  a  dialogue  with  his  son  Lamproclea  {Mem., 
:.  2).  allows  her  many  domestic  virtues  ;  and  we  find 
er  afterward  expressing  great  affection  for  her  hus- 


band during  his  imprisonment.  She  mast  ba'e  beei 
as  deficient  in  understanding  as  she  was  froward  in 
disposition  if  she  had  not  profited  by  the  daily  lessons 
which,  for  twenty  years,  she  received  from  such  a 
master.  {Enfield's  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p. 
171. — Compare  the  remarks  of  Mendelsohn,  in  his 
life  of  Socrates,  prefixed  to  his  German  version  of 
Plato's  Phadon,  p.  17,  teqq.) 

Xanthippos,  I.  a  Spartan  leader,  who  fought  on  the 
side  of  the  Carthaginians  in  the  first  Punic  war,  and 
defeated  Regulus.  He  is  said  to  have  left  Carthage 
soon  after  this  success,  apprehending  evil  consequences 
to  himself  from  the  jealousy  of  the  inhabitants.  (Vid. 
Regulus.) — II.  An  Athenian  commander,  who  ied  the 
forces  of  Athens  at  the  battle  of  Mycale.  He  was  fa- 
ther of  the  celebrated  Pericles.    ( Vtd.  Mycalc.) 

Xanthus  or  Xanthos,  I.  a  river  of  Troas  in  Asia 
M  inor,  the  same  as  the  Scamander,  and,  according  tc 
Homer,  called  Xanthus  by  the  gods  and  Scamander  by 
men.  ( Vid.  remarks  under  the  article  Troja,  "  Topog- 
raphy of  Troy.") — II.  A  river  of  Lvcia,  falling  into 
the  sea  above  Patara.  It  was  the  most  considerable 
of  the  Lycian  streams,  and  at  an  early  period  bore  the 
name  of  Sirbos,  as  Strabo  writes  it,  but  Sibrus  ac- 
cording to  Panyasis  {ap.  Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  Tpe/u?.n). 
This  stream  was  navigable  for  small  vessels ;  and  at 
the  distance  of  seventy  stadia  from  its  mouth  was 
Xanthus,  the  principal  city  of  the  Lyciana.  {Cramer's 
Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  247.)  Bocbart,  with  great  prob- 
ability on  his  side,  regards  the  name  Xanthus  as  a 
mere  translation  into  Greek  of  the  Oriental  and  earlier 
name,  since  the  term  Zirba,  both  in  Arabic  and  Phoe- 
nician, is  equivalent  to  the  Greek  favtfor,  "yellow." 
( Geogr.  Sacr.,  1,  6,  col.  363.)— III.  The  chief  city 
of  Lvcia,  situate  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  at  the 
distance  of  seventy  stadia  from  its  mouth.  Pliny  says* 
it  was  fifteen  milea  from  the  sea  ;  but  that  distance  is 
too  considerable,  there  being  no  doubt  that  the  Lycian 
capital  occupied  the  site  of  Aksenide,  which  occurs  in 
the  situation  described  by  Strabo  (666. — Compare 
Hecataus,ap.  Stcph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  zdvdoe).  The  Xan- 
thians  have  twice  been  recorded  in  history  for  the 
dauntless  courage  and  perseverance  with  which  they 
defended  their  city  against  a  hostile  army.  The  first 
occasion  occurred  in  the  invasion  of  Lyeia  by  the  army 
of  Cyrus  under  Harpagus.  after  the  conquest  of 
Lydia,  when  they  buried  themselves  under  the  ruins 
of  their  walls  and  houses.  {Herod  ,  1,  176.)  The 
second  event  here  alluded  to  took  place  many  centu- 
ries later,  during  the  civil  wars  consequent  on  the 
death  of  Csesar.  The  Xanthians  having  refused  to 
open  their  gates  to  the  republican  army  commanded  by 
Brutus,  that  general  invested  the  town,  and,  after  re- 
pelling every  attempt  made  by  the  citizens  to  break 
through  his  lines,  finally  entered  it  by  force.  The 
Xanthians  are  said  to  have  resisted  still,  and  even  to 
have  perished  in  the  flames,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  gen- 
eral, who  made  many  attempts  to  turn  them  away 
from  their  desperate  purpose.  (Plut ,  Vit.  Brut. — 
Appian,  Bell.  Civ.,  4,  18. — Dio  Cass.,  47,  34.)—  Mr. 
Fellows  describes  the  remains  at  Xanthus  as  all  of  the 
same  date,  and  that  a  very  early  one.  "  The  walla  are 
many  of  them  Cyclopean.  The  language  of  the  innu- 
merable and  very  perfect  inscriptions  is  like  the  Phoe- 
nician or  Etruscan ;  and  the  beautiful  tombs  in  the 
rocks  arc  also  of  very  early  dale.  The  city  haa  not 
the  appearance  of  having  been  very  large,  but  its  rp- 
maina  ahow  that  it  was  highly  ornamented,  particularly 
the  tombs.**  A  detailed  account  of  several  of  these 
tombe,  and  of  the  sculptures  upon  them,  is  also  given 
by  the  same  traveller.  {Fellows1  Asia  Minor,  p. 
225,  seqq.) — IV.  An  ancient  historian  of  Lydia.  W« 
learn  from  S*uidaa  {s.  v.  Zavdoe)  that  his  father's  name 
was  Candaules  ;  that  he  flourished  at  the  time  of  the 
capture  of  Sard  is  by  the  lonians  (01.  69) ;  an  I  that  he 
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>  a  HrotoTyof  Lydia  in  four  books.  Suidas  cite* 
the  second.  Dionysiua  of  Haltcarnaseus  also  quote* 
this  work,  and  speaks  of  the  author  in  Urma  of  high 
commendation.  (Ant.  R<m.,  vol.  1,  p.  22,  ed  Reiakt.) 
The  Lydtaea  are  quoted  by  Pertbenius,  in  Stephanut 
of  Byzantium,  and  probably  by  ibe  scholiast  on  Apol- 
lonio*  Rhodiot :  by  Hepha>siioneUo(p.  14,  ed.  Cm*/  ). 
The  fragments  of  Xantbua  are  given  by  Creuxer  in 
bia  *'  Htatonamtm  Graeorum  A  nttquut.  Fragmen- 
la,"  Hetdtlb  ,  1806,  8vo,  p.  148,  aeqq  (Mtu.  Cnt, 
vol  2,  p  109,  teqq  ) 

XanocLBa,  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  ridiculed  by 
Ariatophanea,  and  yet  the  conqueror  of  Eunpidea  on 
one  occasion  (Olym  91.2,  B.C.  415).  He  was  of 
dwarfish  statare,  and  son  of  the  tragic  poet  Carcinua. 
In  the  Paz,  Aristophanes  applies  the  term  pn/xavoSi+of 
to  the  family  From  the  scholiast  it  appears  that  Xen- 
ocles  was  celebrated  for  introducing  machinery  and 
•ta^'e  shows,  especially  in  the  ascent  or  descent  of  his 
gcxia.    ( Theatre  of  the  Greek;  3d  ed  ,  p  66  ) 

X knock atks,  I.  an  ancient  philosopher,  bom  at 
Chalcedon  in  the  96th  Olympiad,  B.C.  400.  H  first 
attached  himself  to  i-Eachines,  but  afterward  became 
a  disciple  of  Pisto,  who  took  much  paina  in  cultivating 
his  genius,  which  was  naturally  heavy.  Plato,  com- 
paring him  with  Anatotle,  who  was  also  one  of  his 
pupils,  called  the  former  a  dull  ass,  who  needed  the 
spur,  and  the  Utter  a  mettlesome  horse,  who  required 
the  curb.  His  temper  was  gloomy,  his  aspect  severe, 
and  bia  manners  little  tinctured  with  urbanity.  These 
material  defects  his  maater  took  great  pains  to  cor- 
rect, frequently  advising  him  to  sacrifice  to  the  Gra- 
ce* ;  and  the  pupil  was  patient  of  instruction,  and 
knew  how  to  value  the  kindness  of  his  preceptor.  He 
aompared  himself  to  a  vessel  with  a  narrow  orifice. 
Which  receive*  with  difficulty,  but  firmly  retains  whst- 
•ver  la  nut  into  it.  So  affectionately  was  Xenocrates 
attached  to  his  master,  that  when  Dtonyaiua,  in  a  vio- 
lent fit  of  anger,  threatened  to  find  one  who  should  cut 
off  his  head,  be  said,  "  Not  before  be  has  cut  off  this," 
pointing  to  his  own.  Aa  long  as  Plato  lived,  Xenoc- 
rates waa  one  of  hi*  most  esteemed  disciple*;  after 
bis  death  he  closely  adhered  to  his  doctrine  ;  and,  in 
the  second  year  of  the  hundred  and  tenth  Olympiad, 
B  C.  339,  he  took  the  chair  in  the  Academy  as  the 
successor  of  Speusippus.  Aristotle,  who,  about  this 
time,  returned  from  Macedonia,  in  expectation,  aa  it 
should  seem,  of  filling  the  chair,  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed and  chagrined  at  this  nomination,  and  imme- 
diately instituted  a  school  in  the  Lyceum,  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  the  Academy  where  Xenocrates  con- 
tinued to  preside  till  bis  death.  Xenocrates  was  cel- 
ebrated among  the  Athenians,  not  only  for  his  wisdom, 
but  also  for  his  virtues.  ( Val  Max,  2,  10— Cie.,  ad 
Alt.,  2,  16.  —  Diog.  Laert.,  4,  7.)  So  eminent  was 
his  reputation  for  integrity,  that  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  give  evidence  in  a  judicial  transaction,  in 
which  an  oath  waa  usually  required,  the  judges  unan- 
imously agreed  that  hia  simple  asseveration  should  be 
taken,  as  a  public  testimony  to  bis  merit.  Even 
Philip  of  Maccdon  found  it  impossible  to  corrupt 
him.  When  he  wis  sent,  with  several  others,  upon 
an  embassy  to  that  prince,  he  declined  all  private  in- 
tercourse with  htm,  that  he  might  escape  the  tempta- 
tion of  a  bribe.  Philip  afterward  said,  that  of  all  those 
who  had  come  to  him  on  embassies  from  foreign 
states,  Xenocrates  was  the  only  one  whose  friendahip 
ho  had  not  been  able  to  purchase.  (Diog.  Laert.,  4, 
6  )  Doring  the  tima  of  the  Lamiac  war,  being  sont 
an  ambassador  to  tne  court  of  Antipatcr  for  the  re- 
demption of  several  Athenian  captivea,  he  was  invited 
by  the  prince  to  sit  down  with  him  at  supper,  bot  de- 
clined the  invitation  in  the  words  of  Ulysses  to  Circe. 
(Orfj/aa.,  10,  383.)  Tbi*  pertinent  and  ingenious  ap- 
plication of  a  passage  in  Homer,  or,  rather,  the  gen- 
erous and^^triotic  apirit  which  it  expressed,  was  so 


pleasing  to  Auipater  Out  he  immediate!?  released  Iba 
prisoners.  It  may  be  mentioned  as  another  example 
of  moderation  in  Xenocrates,  I  bat  when  Alexander,  to 
mortify  Aristotle,  against  whom  he  had  an  accidental 
pique,  sent  Xenocra'es  a  magnificent  present  of  fifty 
talents,  he  accepted  only  thirty  fame,  returning  the 
rest  to  Alexander  with  this  message :  that  the  Urge 
sum  which  Alexander  bad  sent  waa  mere  than  he 
should  have  been  able  to  spend  during  bis  whole  life 
So  abatemioua  was  be  with  respect  to  food,  that  fcts 
provision  waa  frequently  spoiled  before  it  waa  con- 
sumed. His  chastity  was  invincible.  Lai*,  a  cele- 
brated Athenian  courtesan,  attempted,  without  suc- 
cess, to  seduce  him  Of  his  humanity,  no  other  proof 
can  be  necessary  than  the  following  pathetic  inctdrM 
A  sparrow,  which  waa  pursued  by  a  hawk,  flew  rota 
his  bosom ;  be  afforded  it  shelter  and  protection  til 
its  enemy  was  out  of  sight,  and  then  let  it  go.  saying 
that  he  would  never  betray  a  suppliant.  (Ml.,  V 
18,  31.)  He  waa  fond  of  retirement,  and  was  m  liiom 
seen  in  the  city.  He  waa  discreel  in  the  use  of  hie 
time,  and  carefully  allotted  a  certain  portion  o(  each 
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ed  in  silent  meditation.  He  was  an  admirer  of  the 
mathematical  aciencea,  and  waa  so  fully  convinced  ol 
their  utility,  that,  when  a  yoong  man  who  was  unac- 
quainted with  geometry  and  astronomy  desired  ad- 
mission, he  refused  hia  request,  saving  thai  he  waa 
not  yet  possessed  of  the  handles  of  philosophy.  In 
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his  morale  and  for  hia  acquaintance  with  science,  and 
supported  the  credit  of  the  Platonic  school  by  his  lec 
tures.  hia  writings,  snd  bis  conduct.    (Pint  ,  dt  Ytrt 
Mor.  2,  p.  399.)    He  lived  to  the  first  year  of  the 
ll8lh  Olympiad,  B.C.  816,  or  the  82d  of  his  age, 
when  he  lost  his  life  by  accidentally  falling,  10  the 
dark,  into  a  reservoir  of  water.    The  philosophical 
tenets  of  Xenocratea  were  truly  Platonic,  but  in  hia 
method  of  leacbiog  he  made  oae  of  the  language  of 
the  Pythagorraaa.    He  made  Unity  and  Diversity  prin* 
ciplea  in  nature,  or  gods  ;  the  former  of  whom  ue  rep- 
resented aa  the  father,  and  the  latter  aa  the  mother 
of  the  universe.    He  taught  that  the  heavens  are  di- 
vine, and  the  stara  celestial  gods ;  and  uiat.  beside* 
tbese  divinities,  there  are  terrestrial  demons  of  a  mid- 
dle order,  betweea  the  gods  and  man,  which  partake 
of  the  nature  both  of  mind  and  body,  and  are  there- 
fore, like  human  being*,  capable  of  passions  and  liable 
to  diversity  of  character.    (Diog.  Laert ,  4,  9, 10.— 
Ptut.  in  Alex  ,  vol  5.  p.  661—  Val.  Max.,  4,  8.— 
Slob.,  Bel.  Pkya  ,  1.  3  —  Plut.,  dt  It.  et.  Ot ,  vol.  2, 
p  157  —  Enfield,  Hut.  Pkiln.,  vol.  1,  p.  244,  Mtqq.) 
—II.  A  Greek  physician  of  Aphrodisiae.  a  work  of 
whose  is  still  remaining,  on  the  aliment  afforded  by 
fishes.    The  best  edition  is  that  published  at  Naples 
in  1794,  8vo,  and  which  is  baaed  upon  the  edition  of 
Franxiua,  which  laat  appeared  in  1774.  Lips.,  8vo. 
(Sprengel,  Hut.  dt  la  Med  ,  vol.  2,  p.  67.) 

XxnophInbs.  the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  sect,  waa 
a  native  of  Colophon,  and  bom,  according  to  Euaebi- 
us,  about  B.C.  556.  From  some  cause  which  is  not 
related.  Xenophanes  early  left  hia  eountrv  and  took 
refuge  in  Sicily,  where  he  supported  himself  by  re- 
citing, at  the  court  of  Hiero,  elegiac  and  iambic  ver- 
ses, which  he  had  written  in  reprehension  of  the  Tbe- 
ogonies  of  Hesiod  and  Homer.  From  Sicily  he  pass- 
ed over  into  Magna  Grama,  where  he  took  up  the 
profession  of  philosophy,  and  became  a  celebrated  pre- 
ceptor in  the  Pythagorean  school  Indulging,  how- 
ever, a  greater  freedom  of  thought  than  waa  usual 
among  the  disciples  of  Pythagoraa,  be  ventured  to  in- 
troduce new  opinions  of  his  own.  and  in  many  par- 
ticulars to  oppose  the  doctrine*  of  Epimcnide*,'  Tha- 
lea,  and  Pythagoraa.  He  possessed  the  Pythagorear 
chair  of  philosophy  about  70  years,  and  lived  to  the 
extreme  age  of  100  years.    In  metaphysics,  Xeoopb 
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sue*  taught  that  if  there  ever  bad  been  a  time  when 
nothing  existed,  nothing  conld  ever  have  existed. 
That  whatever  is,  always  has  been  from  eternity,  with- 
out deriving  its  existence  from  any  prior  principle  ; 
that  nature  is  one  and  without  limit ;  that  what  is  one 
is  similar  in  all  its  parts,  else  it  would  be  many  ;  that 
the  one  infinite,  eternal,  and  homogeneous  universe 
is  immutable  and  incapable  of  change ;  that  God  is 
one  incorporeal  eternal  being,  and,  like  the  universe, 
spherical  in  form  ;  that  he  is  of  the  same  nature  with 
the  universe,  comprehending  all  things  within  himself; 
is  intelligent,  and  pervades  ail  things,  but  bears  no  re- 
semblance lo  human  nature  either  in  body  or  mind. 
{Enfi'Ad's  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  I,  p.  414.) 

Xenophon,  I.  a  celebrated  Athenian,  son  of  Gryl- 
lus,  distinguished  as  an  historian,  philosopher,  and 
commander,  born  at  Ercheia,  a  borough  of  the  tribe 
/Egeis,  B.C.  445.  (Letronne,  Biogr.  Unit.,  vol.  51, 
p.  370  )  Xenophon  was  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  respectable  characters  among  the  disciples  of 
Socrstes.  He  strictly  adhered  to  the  principles  of  his 
master  in  action  as  well  as  opinion,  and  employed  phi- 
losophy, not  to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  osten- 
tation, but  to  qualify  him  for  the  offices  of  public  and 
private  life.  While  he  was  a  youth,  Socrates,  struck 
with  the  comeliness  of  his  person  (for  hu  regarded  a 
fair  form  as  a  probable  indication  of  a  well-propor- 
tioned mind),  determined  to  admit  him  into  the  num- 
ber of  his  pupils.  Meeting  him  by  accident  in  a  nar- 
row passage,  the  philosopher  put  forth  his  staff  across 
the  path,  and,  slopping  him,  asked  where  those  things 
were  to  be  purchased  which  arc  necessary  to  human 
life.  Xenophon  appearing  at  a  loss  for  a  reply  l«  this 
unexpected  salutation,  Socrates  proceeded  to  aak  him 
where  honest  and  good  men  were  to  be  found.  Xen- 
ophon still  hesitating,  Socrates  said  lo  him,  "  Follow 
me,  and  learn."  From  that  time  Xenophon  became  a 
disciple  of  Socrates,  and  made  a  rapid  progress  in  that 
moral  wisdom  for  which  his  master  was  so  eminent. 
Xenophon  accompanied  Socrates  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  fought  courageously  in  defence  of  his  coun- 
try. It  was  at  the  battle  of  Dolium,  in  the  early  part 
of  this  war,  that  Socrates,  according  to  some  accounts, 
saved  the  life  of  his  pupil  In  another  battle,  also 
fought  in  Boeotia,  but  of  which  history  has  preserved 
no  trace,  Xenophon  would  seem  lo  have  been  made 
prisoner  by  the  enemy  ;  for  Philostralus  (Yit.  Soph., 
1,  12)  informs  us  that  he  attended  the  instructions  of 
Prodicus  of  Ccos  while  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Breotia. 
How  his  time  was  employed  during  the  period  which 
preceded  his  serving  in  the  army  of  Cyrus  is  not  as- 
certaincd ;  it  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  he 
was  engaged  during  the  interval  in  several  campaigns, 
since  the  skill  and  experience  displayed  in  conducting 
the  retreat  of  tho  Ten  Thousand  presuppose  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  art  of  war.  At  the  age  of  forty- 
three  or  forty-four  years,  he  was  invited  by  Proxcnus 
the  Boeotian,  formerly  a  disciple  of  Gorgias  of  Leon- 
tun,  and  one  of  Xenophon's  intimate  friends,  lo  en- 
ter into  the  service  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  tho  brother 
of  Artaxerxcs  Muemon  of  Persia.  Xenophon  consult- 
ed Socrates  in  relation  to  this  step,  and  the  philoso- 
pher disapproved  of  it,  being  apprehensive  lest  his  old 
pupil  might  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  Athenians  by 
joining  a  prince  who  had  ehown  himself  disposed  to 
aid  the  Lacedaemonians  in  their  war  against  Athens. 
He  advised  him.  however,  to  visit  Delphi,  and  consult 
the  god  about  his  intended  scheme.  Xenophon  obey- 
ed, but  merely  asked  the  oracle  to  which  one  of  the 
gods  he  ought  to  sacrifice  and  offer  up  vows  in  order 
to  ensure  the  success  of  what  he  was  then  meditating. 
For  this  Socrates  blamed  him,  but,  nevertheless,  ad- 
vised him  to  do  what  the  god  had  enjoined,  and  then 
to  take  his  departure.  At  Sardis,  Xenophon  met  his 
friend  Proxcnus,  and  obtained,  through  him,  an  intro- 
Hi-rtion  to  Cyrus,  by  whom  he  was  well  received. 
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The  prince  promised,  if  he  would  enter  into  h:a  aet 
vice,  to  send  him  home  in  safety  after  his  expeditior 
against  the  Pisidiana  should  have  terminated.  Xeno- 
phon, believing  the  intended  expedition  lo  have  no 
other  end  than  this,  consented  tc  take  part  in  it,  being 
equally  deceived  with  Proxenus  himself ;  for,  of  all 
the  Greeks  who  accompanied  Cyrus,  Clearchus  alone 
was  from  the  beginning  in  the  secret.  The  army  of 
Cyrus  marched  from  Sardis,  through  Lydia,  Phrygia 
Lycaonia,  and  Cappadocia,  crossed  sthi  mountains  of 
Cilicia,  passed  through  Cilicia  and  Syria  to  ihe  Eu- 
phrates, forded  this  river,  passed  through  a  part  of 
Arabia  and  Babylonia,  until  they  reached  the  plain  of 
Cunaxa.  After  the  fatal  battle  of  Cunaxa  and  the 
fall  of  Cyma,  Xenophon  advised  his  fellow-soldiers 
rather  to  trust  lo  their  own  bravery  than  surrender 
themselves  to  the-  victor,  and  to  attempt  a  retreat  into 
their  own  country.  They  listened  lo  his  advice  ;  and, 
having  had  many  proofs  of  his  wisdom  as  well  as  cour- 
age, they  elected  him  one  of  the  five  new  commanders, 
chosen  to  supply  the  place  of  their  former  leaders, 
who  had  been  entrapped  and  slam  by  Tiassphernes. 
Xenophon  was  appointed  in  the  room  of  Proxenus,  and 
soon  became  the  soul  of  all  the  movements  of  the 
Greeks  in  their  memorable  retreat,  acquiring  great 
glory  by  the  prudence  and  firmness  with  which  he  con- 
ducted them  back,  through  the  midst  of  innumerable 
dangers.  The  particulars  of  this  memorable  adven- 
ture are  related  by  Xenophon  himself,  in  his  Anabasis, 
or  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  In  retreating,  the 
object  of  tho  Greeks  waa  to  strike  the  Euxine ;  but 
the  error  they  committed  waa  in  making  that  sea  ex- 
tend loo  far  to  the  east.  From  Cunaxa  they  turned 
their  course  to  the  Tigris,  crossed  that  river,  marched 
through  Media,  northward,  still  following  the  course 
of  the  Tigris.  They  then  crossed  the  mountains  of 
the  Carduchi,  and,  after  great  exertions,  reached  the 
sources  of  the  river  just  mentioned.  After  this  they 
traversed  Armenia,  crossed  the  Euphrates  not  far  from 
its  source,  lost  many  of  their  number  in  the  marshes 
through  the  cold  and  snow,  and  came  to  the  Pbaais. 
Leaving  tins  stream,  (hey  passed  through  the  countries 
of  the  Taochi,  Chalybes,  Macrones,  Colchians,  and  at 
last  reached  tho  Greek  colony  of  Trapezua  on'  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  As  there  were  not  ships 
enough  there  to  receive  ihem  all,  they  determined  to 
return  home  by  land,  and,  marching  along  the  coast  of 
the  Euxine,  came  lo  Cbrysopolis  opposite  Byzantium. 
After  having  crossed  over  to  the  latter  city,  and  been 
deceived  by  the  promises  of  Anaxibius,  the  Spartan 
admiral,  they  entered  into  the  service  of  Seuthes,  king 
of  Thrace,  who  had  solicited  their  aid.  This  prince, 
however,  proving  faithless,  and  paying  them  only  a 
part  of  their  stipulated  recompense,  they  finally  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  Thymbron,  who  had  been  di- 
rected by  the  Spartana  to  raise  an  army  and  make  war 
upon  the  satraps  Pbarnabazus  and  Tissaphcrnes.  Ac- 
cording lo  Xenophon,  the  whole  distance  traversed  by 
tho  Greeks,  both  in  going  and  returning,  was  1155 
parasangs,  or  34,650  stadia.  The  whole  time  taken 
up  was  fifteen  months,  of  which  the  retreat  itself  oc- 
cupied less  than  eight. — Having  returned  to  Greece, 
Xenophon,  after  an  interval  of  four  or  five  years,  joined 
Agcsilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  and  fought  with  him,  not 
only  in  Asia,  but  also  against  the  Thcbans  at  home, 
in  the  battle  of  Coronea.  The  Athenians,  displeased 
at  this  alliance,  brought  a  public  accusation  against 
him  for  his  former  couduct  in  engsging  in  the  service 
of  Cyrus,  and  condemned  him  to  exile.  The  Spar- 
tans, upon  this,  took  Xenophon,  as  an  injured  man.  un- 
der their  protection,  and  provided  him  with  a  comfort- 
able retreat  at  Scilluna  in  Elis,  making  him  a  present 
of  a  dwelling  there,  with  considerable  land  attached 
to  it.  According  to  Pausanias  (5,  6),  they  gave  him 
ihe  entire  town  of  Scilluns.  Here  he  remained,  if  we 
believe  tb°  same  Pausanias,  for  the  remainder  of  hi* 
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days,  and  iu  this  retreat  dedicated  hii  tune  to  literary 
pursuit*.  Xenopbon  himself  bat  given  us,  in  the  Ana* 
basis  (5,  3, 7),  an  interesting  account  of  his  residence  at 
Scilluos,  where  be  erected  a  temple  to  the  Epbesian  Di- 
ana, in  performance  of  a  vow  made  during  the  famous 
rrtreal  which  he  so  ably  conducted.  In  this  place  he 
died,  in  th*  90th  year  of  his  age.  Pausanias,  who  vis- 
ited the  ruins  of  Scilluus,  states  that  the  tomb  of  Xen- 
ophon was  pointed  out  to  him,  and  over  it  his  statue  of 
Pentclic  marble.  lie  adds,  that  when  the  Eleans  took 
Scilluns,  they  brought  Xenophon  to  trial  for  having  ac- 
cepted the  estate  at  the  hands  of  the  Spartans,  but  that 
he  was  acquitted,  and  allowed  to  reside  there  without 
molestation.  The  common  account,  however,  makes 
him  to  have  retired  to  Corinth  when  s  war  had  bro- 
ken out  between  the  Spartans  and  Eleans,  and  to 
have  ended  bis  days  there.  The  integrity,  the  piety, 
and  the  moderation  of  Xenophon  rendered  him  an 
ornament  to  the  Socratic  School,  and  proved  how 
much  he  had  profited  by  the  precepts  of  bis  matter. 
His  whole  military  conduct  discovered  sn  admirable 
union  of  wisdom  and  valour.  And  his  writings,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  hive  afforded,  to  all  succeed- 
ing agea,  one  of  the  most  perfect  models  of  purity, 
simplicity,  and  harmony  of  language,  abound  with  sen- 
timents truly  Socratic. — By  his  wife  PhtU>*ia  Xeno- 
phon had  two  sons,  Gryllus  and  Diodorut ;  the  for- 
mer of  whom  fell  with  glory  in  the  battle  of  Mauti- 
nea,  after  having  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  on  Fpam- 
inondas,  the  Theban  commander.  ( Vid.  Giylluf  ) 
— The  works  of  Xenopbon,  who  has  been  styled, 
from  the  sweetness  and  graceful  aimplicity  of  his  lan- 
guage, the  "  Attic  bee,"  are  aa  follows  :  1.  'EX?.rjviKa 
('*  Grecian  Hillary'*),  in  seven  books.  In  this  work 
Xenophon  gives  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  Thu- 
cydides,  down  to  the  battle  of  Mantinca.  It  waa  un- 
dertaken at  an  advanced  age,  amid  the  retirement  of 
Scilluns,  and  completed  either  there  or  at  Corinth. 
The  work  is  full  of  lacunas  snd  falsified  passages 
The  recital  of  the  battle  of  I/euctra  is  not  given  with 
sufficient  development,  and  it  is  evident  that  Xeno- 
phon relatea  with  regret  the  victory  of  Epaminondas 
over  hie  adopted  country.  Xenophon  does  not  imitate 
in  this  production  the  manner  of  Thucydidcs.  That 
of  Herodotus  accorded  belter  with  hia  general  char 


as  a  writer,  and  had  more  analogy  to  the  atyle 
•f  eloquence  that  marked  the  school  of  Isocratcs, 
of  which  Xenopbon  had  been  a  disciple. — 2.  'Avu6a- 
at{  ("  Tbe  Expedition  into  Upper  Asia"),  otherwise 
called  "  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand."  Xeno- 
phon, as  haa  already  been  remarked,  bore  a  large  share 
in  this  glorious  expedition.  His  narrative,  written 
with  great  clearness  and  singular  modesty,  forms  one 
of  the  most  interesting  works  bequeaihed  to  us  by  an- 
tiquity.— 3.  Kvpov  Uatfa'ta  ("  The  Eduea'ton  of  Cy- 
rus"). This  work  not  only  gives  a  view  of  the  earlier 
years  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  but  also  of  his  whole-life, 
and  of  the  laws,  institutions,  and  government  employ- 
ed liy  him  at  home  and  abroad,  in  peace  and  in  war. 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  {Ep.  ad  Cn.  Pomp  — 
Op.,  vol.  6,  p.  777,  ed.  Reiske)  characterizes  the  work 
as  the  eUova  flaoiXtue  uyaftav  xa<  tvda'tfiovof,  and 
Cicero  {Ep.  ad  Q.  Fr.,  I,  1,  8)  warns  us  not  to  con- 
sider this  treatise  as  constructed  with  historic  faith, 
bol  as  a  mere  pattern  of  just  government.  In  fact, 
tbe  Cvrop*dia  is  less  a  history  than  a  apociea  of  his- 
torical romance.  Cyrus  is  represented  to  us  as  a  wiso 
and  magnanimous,  a  just,  generous,  and  patriotic  king ; 
as  a  great  and  experienced,  a  prudent  and  invincible 
commander ;  a  bright  exemplar  to  those  who  are  called 
to  wield  the  military  energies  of  nations,  to  defend 
their  father-land  from  hostile  aggression,  to  conquer 
on  a  foreign  soil  the  enemies  of  their  country,  to  en- 
large the  boundaries  of  their  empire,  and  to  diffuse 
over  subject  millions  the  blessings  of  civil  order  and 
:sful  industry,  of  extended  manufactures,  trade, 


I  and  commerce.  Plato  {de  Leg.,  3. — Op.,  vol.  9,  » 
142,  ed.  Bip  )  denies  that  Cyrus  6pdr,{  natiicaf  %$&<u 
and  this  statement  is  considered  by  Valckenaer  to  have 

I  been  directed  againat  the  representations  of  Xeno- 
phon ;  and  hence  we  need  feci  no  surprise  at  the  op- 
position between  the  Banquet  of  Xeoophon  and  that 
written  by  Plato.  From  Aulus  Geliius  {tf.  .4  ,14.  3} 
we  discern  some  traces  of  this  personal  be  sillily  be- 
tween these  great  philosophers.  ( Barker,  de  Xen.. 
Cyrop.,  I,  1.  —  Compare  remarks  under  the  article 
Plato.)— At  regards  the  more  received  accounts  rela- 
tive to  the  elder  Cyrus,  the  student  is  referred  to  that 
article  itself  — Some  modem  critics  have  thought  that 
Xenophon,  in  this  work,  ia  not  as  romantic  in  his  de- 
tails as  be  is  commonly  supposed  to  be,  but  that  be 
gives  us  tbe  mode  of  educsiion  adopted  in  the  case  of 
the  young  Persians  that  belonged  to  a  privileged  caste, 
that  of  the  Warriors  namely,  and  not  tbe  manner  of 
rearing  which  was  common  to  the  people  ai  large. 
One  thing  at  least  is  certain,  that  nothing  in  the  Cyro- 
paedia  indicates  the  intention  of  its  author  to  produce 
a  work  of  the  imagination.  Others  have  supposed 
thst  Xenophon's  object  in  writing  the  treatise  in  ques- 
tion waa  to  criticise  tbe  first  two  books  of  Plato's  .Re- 
public, and  that  the  latter  retaliated  in  bis  thud  book 
of  laws  by  drawing  a  character  of  Cyrus  quite  different 
from  that  which  Xenopbon  had  depicted.  (Consult 
Aul.  Gelt.,  I.  e.,  and,  in  relation  to  the  Cyropatdia  gen- 
erally, tbe  Dissertation  of  Fraguier,  Men.  de  FAcad- 
det  Inscr.,  dec.,  vol.  2,  p.  48. — Sarnie- Croiz,  Observe' 
ttons,  dec.  ibtd.,  vol.  46,  p.  399  —  Baden,  Opuseula 
Latina,  Havn.,  1763,  8vo,  n.  2. — Damm,  Berltner 
Monatsihrift,  1796,  vol.  1,  p.  69.)  Though  tbe  Cvro- 
nedia  be  certainly  the  work  of  Xenophon,  some  doubts 
have  nevertheless  ariseu  with  respect  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  history,  and  whkh  Valckenaer,  Schneider,  F. 
A.  Wolfe,  and  many  other  modem  scholars  regard  aa 
the  addition  of  some  later  writer,  who  wished  to  wesk- 
cn  the  favourable  impression  towards  the  Pemaas 
which  the  perusal  of  the  main  work  could  not  fail  to 
produce.  (Compare  Srhulx,  De  Cyropzdta  epilogo, 
dec.  Hal.,  1806,  8vo. — Bornemann,  Epilog,  dtr  Cyro- 
padie.  dec,  Leipz.,  1819.  8vo.) — 4.  Aoyof  ei(  Aj^eri- 
Aaov  ("  Eloge  on  Agesilaus").  Xenopbon  had  fol- 
lowed this  prince  in  bis  expedition  into  Asia,  and  had 
been  an  eyewitness  of  his  victories  in  that  country. 
He  had  accompanied  him  also  in  his  Grecian  cam- 
paigns, snd  his  attachment  to  this  eminent  commanded 
was  the  secret  cause  of  hia  banishment  from  Athens 
No  one,  therefore,  was  better  qualified  to  write  tbe  bi 
ography  of  this  celebrated  Spartan.  Cicero,  in  speak- 
ing of  this  work  of  Xenopbon *e,  says  that  it  surpaase* 

|  all  the  statues  ever  erected  to  the  Lacedemonian 
monarch  {Ep.  ad  Fam.,  It,  12) ;  and  yet  some  modem 
critics,  with  Valckenaer  at  their  head,  bate  regarded 
this  piece  of  biography  as  below  the  standard  of  Xen- 
ophon's acknowledged  abilities  as  a  writer,  and  the 
production  of  some  sophist  or  rhetorician  of  a  subse- 
quent age. — 5.  'Airoftrmwi-cv/xaTa  Zwxpdrotf  (**  .Me- 
moirs of  Socrales"\  the  best  of  Xenophon's  philo- 
sophies! works.    It  gives,  first,  a  justification  of  Soc 
rales  against  the  charge  of  having  introduced  strange 
deities  instead  of  worshipping  the  national  ones,  and 
of  having  corrupted  tbe  young  by  his  exarap.e  and 
maxims.    It  then  goes  on  to  sdduce  various  conver- 
sations between  Socrates  and  his  disciples  on  topics  of 
a  moral  and  religious  nature.  (Consult  Duten.  De  pats. 
lotopkia  moral i  tn  Xenophontis  de  Socatt  comminra- 
'iu  tradila,  Gblt ,  1812  )   This  work,  written  with 
singular  grace  and  elegance,  offends  in  many  instances 
against  the  rules  and  the  form  of  the  dialogue,  and  be- 
comes, on  these  occasions,  an  actual  monologue.    It  is 
divided  into  four  books,  but  is  thought  to  have  been 
anciently  more  voluminous. — 6.  XtMndrovc  "A rroXo- 
yia  irpoe  rove  diaaarac.  (*'  Defence  of  Socrate*  tte-  # 
fore  his  Judges").    This  piece  is  not,  as  the  tuW 
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indicates,  a  pleading  delivered  in  the  presence  of 
his  judges ;  neither  is  it  a  defence  of  himself,  on  the 
part  of  Socrates,  against  the  vices  and  crimes  laid  to 
nis  charge ;  it  is  rather  a  development  of  the  motives 
which  nduced  the  sage  to  prefer  death  to  the  humili- 
ation of  addressing  entreaties  and  supplications  to 
prejudiced  judges.  Valckenacr  and  Schneider  consider 
the  work  unworthy  of  Xenophon.  The  former  of  these 
critics  sees  in  this  the  production  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual who  fabricated  the  latter  part  of  the  Cyropaxlia; 
while  Schneider  thinks  that  it  once  formed  a  portion 
of  the  Memoirs  of  Socrates,  and  that  the  grammari- 
ans, after  detaching  it  from  this  work,  falsified  and 
corrupted  it  in  many  places. — 7.  Ivukooiov  $1X006- 
6uv  ("  Banquet  of  Philosophers").  The  object  which 
Xenophon  had  in  view  in  writing  this  piece,  which  is 
a  chef  d' autre  in  point  of  style,  was  to  place  in  the 
clearest  light  the  purity  of  his  master's  principles  rela- 
tive to  friendship  and  love,  and  to  render  a  just  hom- 
age to  the  innocence  of  his  moral  character.  Some  of 
the  ancients  were  persuaded  that  Xenophon  had  an- 
other and  secondary  object,  that  of  opposing  his  "  Ban- 
quet" to  Plato'a  dialogue  which  bears  the  same  title, 
and  in  which  Socrates  bad  not  been  depicted,  as  Xen- 
ophon thought,  with  all  the  simplicity  that  marked  his 
character.  Schneider  and  Weiskc,  two  celebrated 
commentators  on  Xenophon,  as  well  as  an  excellent 
ludge  in  matters  of  taste,  the  distinguished  Wieland 
(Attuche  Museum,  vol.  4,  p.  76),  have  adopted  this 
same  opinion ;  but  it  has  been  attacked  by  two  other 
scholars,  Boeckh  and  Aat.  The  former  believes  that 
Plato  wrote  his  dialogue  after  having  read  the  Banquet 
of  Xenophon,  and  that,  in  place  of  Socrates  as  be  real- 
ty was,  the  founder  of  the  Academy  wished  to  trace, 
under  the  name  of  this  philosopher,  the  beau  ideal  of 
a  true  sage,  such  as  he  had  conceived  the  character 
to  be.  (Commentalio  Acadtmita  de  simultaie  qua 
Plaloni  cum  Xtnophontc  intereessisse  ferlur,  Berol., 
1811,  4to.)  Ast  goes  still  farther,  and  pretends  to 
find  in  the  Banquet  of  Xenophon  sure  indications  of 
its  having  been  one  of  the  works  of  his  youth.  (Ait, 
Platons  Leben  und  Schriflen,  p.  314.)— 8.  'Upuv  r) 
Tvpawoc  ("Htero"),  a  dialogue  between  the  Syracu- 
un  monarch  and  Simonidea,  in  which  Xenophon  com- 
pares tho  troublesome  life  of  a  prince  with  the  tran- 
quil existence  of  a  private  individual,  intermingling 
from  time  to  time  observations  on  the  act  of  govern- 
ing.— 9.  OUovofUKbe  Xoyoc  ("Discourse  cm  Econo- 
my"). This  piece  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
8ocrales  and  Critobulus,  son  of  Crito,  ana  one  of  bis 
disciples.  Some  critics  have  regarded  it  as  the  fifth 
book  of  the  Memoirs.  It  is  less  a  theory  or,  than  a 
eulogium  on,  rural  economy,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
treatise  on  morality  as  applied  to  rural  and  domestic 
life.  It  contains  alao  aomo  interesting  and  instructive 
details  relative  to  the  stale  of  agriculture  among  tho 
Greeks :  we  6nd  in  it,  likewise,  some  anecdotes  re- 
specting the  younger  Cyrus.  Cicero  translated  this 
work  into  Latin,  and  Virgil  has  drawn  from  it  the  ma- 
terials for  some  passages  in  his  Georgics. — 11.  Flcpi 
lirnurijc  ("  On  the  Knowledge  of  Horses").  A  very 
useful  treatiso,  in  which  Xenophon  makes  known  tho 
.  marks  by  which  a  good  horse  may  be  discovered. 
He  cites',  abridges,  and  completes  the  work  of  a  cer- 
tain Simon,  who  had  written  on  this  subject  before  him.  I 
— 11.  'IjrTrap^iKof  ("  Hipparchicus,  or  the  duties  of  an 
officer  of  cavalry").  After  having  said  something  re- 
specting the  knowledge  of  horses  necessary  for  an  of- 
ficer of  cavalry  to  have,  Xenophon  lays  down  the 
rules  that  ought  to  guide  in  the  selection  of  the  officer 
himself,  and  then  traces  the  general  duties  appertain- 
ing to  the  station.  — 12.  YLwvytriKot  (•*  Of  the 
chase").  A  eulogium  on  the  exercise  of  hunting, 
after  which  Xenophon  unfolds  the  theory  of  the  sport. 
—13.  Ucpoi  $  nepi  irpoobduv  ("  On  the  revenues  of 
Atttem*').    The  object  of  this  treatise  is  to  show  that 


the  revenues  of  Attica,  if  well  regulated,  are  suffi- 
cient for  its  population,  without  tho  need  of  the  Athe- 
nians rendering  themselves  odious  by  exactions  from 
their  allies  or  subjects. — 14.  Aaxedaiftovtuv  roXtreia 
('•  Government  of  the  Lacedemonians''). — 16.  KOrjvai- 
uv  noXirtia  ("  Government  of  the  Athenians").  These 
two  small  works  are  very  probably  not  Xennphon's. — 
We  have  also  seven  letters  of  this  same  writer.- -The 
best  editions  of  the  works  of  Xenophon  are,  that  of 
Schneider,  Lips.,  1800,  reprinted  at  Oxford,  1813,  6 
vols.  8vo,  and  that  of  Weiske,  Lips.,  1798-1802,  6 
vols.  8vo.  There  are  numerous  editions  also  of  the 
separate  works,  some  very  useful. — II.  A  Greek  ro- 
mance writer,  a  native  of  Ephcsus,  whose  era  and  his- 
tory arc  equally  unknown.  With  the  exception  of 
Suidas,  no  ancient  writer  makes  any  mention  of  him, 
not  even  Photius,  who  has  recorded  the  names  of  so 
many  writers  of  the  middling  class.  The  Baron  di 
Lacella  places  him  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  and 
others  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  Pecrlkamp, 
on  the  other  hand,  one  of  his  editors,  considers  him 
to  be  the  earliest  of  the  Greek  romancers,  and  fancies 
that  he  is  able  to  detect  the  imitations  of  the  rest. 
The  same  author  affirms  lhat  Xenophon  is  an  assumed 
name,  and,  farther,  lhat  no  Greek  romancer,  with  the 
exception  of  Hehodorus,  has  written  in  his  real  name. 
Mr.  Duniop,  in  his  History  of  Fiction,  mentions  three 
Xenophons,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Chariton ; 
but  Cbariton  must  have  lived  in  or  after  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, at  a  distsnce  of  no  less  than  300  years  from  the 
time  in  which  we  have  placed  Xenophon,  on  the  best 
authorities  we  can  find.  The  three  Xenophons,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Duniop,  were  Antiochus,  Cyprius,  and 
Ephesius.  and  their  works, "  Bahylonica,"  "  Cyprtaca," 
and  "  Ephesiaca."  Of  these,  only  the  last  has  been 
published.  It  is  entitled  'Epcoiaica  ra  Kara  'Avdtav 
nai  'AbpoKOfinv  ('*  Ephesiaes,  or  the  Loves  of  Abro- 
comes  and  Anthia").  The  story  is  commonplace, 
and  yet  improbable  ;  bat  the  style  is  simple,  and  the 
action  busy  without  confusion.  For  a  long  time  the 
existence  of  this  work  was  denied.  In  the  fifteenth 
century,  Angclo  Polixiano  quoted  a  passage  from  this 
romance ;  but  the  incredulity  of  the  learned  was  still 
manifested  two  centuries  after.  At  length,  in  1726, 
an  Italian  translation  was  published  by  Antonio  Maria 
Salvini,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Greek  text  appeared 
in  print.  Even  this,  however,  wan  insufficient;  for, 
eight  years  after,  we  find  Lcnglct  du  Fresnoy,  in  his 
pscudonymoua  work  on  the  customs  of  the  Romans, 
asserting  that  "  neither  the  origins!  Greek,  nor  any 
other  version,"  was  known.  The  best  edition  of 
Xenophon  of  Epbesus  is  that  of  Pecrlkamp,  Harlem, 
1818,  4to.  There  is  also  a  good  edition  by  Passow, 
Lips.,  1833,  12mo.  (Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  vol. 
5,  p.  124,  seqq.) 

Xerxes,  I.  son  and  successor  of  Darius  Hystaspis  on 
the  throne  of  Persia.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  second  son 
of  lhat  monarch,  but  the  first  born  unto  him  of  Atossa, 
the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  whom  Darius  had  married  after 
he  came  to  the  throne.  The  elder  son  was  Artabanos, 
born  unto  Darius  while  yet  in  a  private  station.  The 
two  princes  contended  for  the  empire,  Artabanos 
grounding  his  claim  on  the  common  law  of  inheritance, 
Xerxes,  the  younger,  on  his  descent  from  the  founder 
of  the  monarchy.  Demaratus,  the  exiled  king  ol 
Sparta,  aided  Xerxes  with  his  counsels,  and  suggest- 
ed to  him  another  argument,  drawn  from  the  Spartan 
rule  of  succession,  by  which  a  son  born  after  the  ac- 
cession of  a  king  was  preferred  to  his  elder  orother. 
Darius  decided  m  his  favour,  and  declare*]  him  his 
heir ;  swayed,  perhaps,  much  more  by  the  influence  of 
Atossa,  which  was  always  great  with  him,  than  by 
reason  or  usage.  In  the  following  year  (B.C.  48ft), 
before  he  bad  ended  his  preparations  against  Egypt 
snd  Attica,  he  died,  and  Xerxes  ascended  the  throne. 
|  Thus  the  Persian  sceptre  passed  from  the  hands  of  i 
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pnncc  who  had  acquired  it  by  bw  boldness  and  pru- 
dence, to  one  born  in  the  palace,  the  favourite  eon  of 
the  faTOuhte  queen,  who  bad  been  accustomed,  from 
hi*  infancy,  to  regard  the  kingdom  aa  hia  inheritance, 
perhapa  to  think  that  the  blood  of  Cyrus  which  flowed 
in  hia  veins  raiaed  him  abovo  hia  father.  Bred  up  in 
the  pompous  luxury  of  the  Persian  court,  among  (laves 
and  women,  a  mark  for  their  flattery  and  intrigues,  he 
had  none  of  the  expericoce  which  Darius  had  gained 
in  that  period  of  his  life  when  Syloson's  cloak  was  a 
welcome  present.  He  was  probably  inferior  to  his 
father  in  ability  ;  but  the  difference  between  them  in 
fortune  and  education  seems  to  have  left  more  traces 
in  tbeir  history  than  any  disparity  of  nature.  Ambi- 
tion was  not  the  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of 
Xerxes  ;  and.  had  he  followed  his  unbiased  inclina- 
tion, he  would,  perhaps,  have  been  content  to  tum  the 
preparations  of  Darius  against  tho  revolted  Egyptians, 
and  have  abandoned  the  expedition  against  Greece,  to 
which  he  was  not  spurred  by  any  personal  motives. 
But  be  was  surrounded  by  men  who  were  led  by  vari- 
ous passions  and  interests  to  desire  that  he  should 

Krosecute  his  father's  plans  of  conquest  and  revenge, 
[ardonius  was  esger  to  renew  an  enterprise  in  which 
he  had  been  foiled  through  unavoidable  mischance,  not 
through  hia  own  incapacity.    He  had  reputation  to  re- 
trieve, and  might  look  forward  to  the  possession  of  a 
great  Kuropean  aatrapy,  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
court  as  would  make  him  almost  an  absolute  sover- 
eign.   He  was  warmly  seconded  by  the  Greeks,  who 
had  been  drawn  to  Susa  by  the  report  of  the  approach- 
ing invasion  of  their  country,  and  who  wanted  foreign 
aid  to  accomplish  their  designs.    The  Tbessalian 
house  of  the  Aleusds,  either  because  they  thought 
tbeir  power  insecure,  or  expected  to  increase  it  by  be- 
coming vaaaale  of  the  Persian  king,  sent  their  emissa- 
ries to  invite  him  to  the  conquest  of  Greece.    The  ex- 
iled Pisistralids  had  no  other  chance  for  the  recovery 
of  Athens.    They  had  brought  a  man  named  Onomac- 
ritus  with  them  to  court,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
among  the  Greeks  to  practise  sn  art,  afterward  very 
common,  that  of  forging  prophecies  and  oracles 
While  their  family  ruled  at  Athens,  he  had  been  de- 
tected in  fabricating  verses,  which  he  had  interpolated 
in  a  work  ascribed  to  the  ancient  seer  Musbus,  and 
Hipparchua,  before  his  patron,  had  banished  hi  in  from 
the  city.    But  the  exiles  saw  the  use  they  might  make 
of  hia  talents,  and  had  taken  him  into  their  service. 
They  now  recommended  him  to  Xerxes  as  a  man  who 
possessed  a  treasure  of  prophetical  knowledge,  and  the 
young  king  listened  with  unsuspecting  confidence  to 
the  encouraging  predictions  which  Onomacritus  drew 
from  his  inexhaustible  stores.    These  various  engines 
at  length  prevailed.    The  imagination  of  Xerxes  was 
inflamed  with  the  prospect  of  rivalling  or  surpassing  the 
achievements  of  his  glorious  predecessors,  and  of  ex- 
tending his  dominion  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  (Herod., 
7, 8  )    He  resolved  on  the  invasion  of  Greece.  First, 
however,  in  the  second  year  of  hia  reign,  be  led  an  army 
against  Egypt,  and  brought  it  again  under  the  Persian 
yoke,  which  was  purposely  made  more  burdensome  and 
galling  than  before.    He  intrusted  it  to  the  care  of  his 
brother  Achatmenes,  and  then  returned  to  Persia,  and 
bent  all  his  thoughts  towards  the  West.    Only  one  of 
hia  coun8ellor.<,  his  uncle  Artabanus,  is  said  to  have 
been  wise  and  honest  enough  to  endeavour  to  divert  him 
from  the  enterprise,  and  especially  to  dissuade  him  from 
risking  hia  own  person  in  it.    If  any  reliance  could  be 
placed  on  the  atory  told  by  Herodotus  about  the  de- 
liberations held  on  this  question  in  the  Persian  cabinet, 
we  might  auspect  that  the  influence  and  arts  of  the 
Magtan  priesthood,  which  we  find  in  this  reign  rising 
in  credit,  had  been  set  at  work  by  tho  adversaries  of 
Aiubanua  to  counteract  hia  influence  over  tho  mind 
of  his  nephew,  and  to  confirm  Xerxes  in  his  martial 
mood.    The  vast  preparaiioi  »  were  continued  with  re- 
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doubled  activity,  to 
presence  of  the  king.  Hia  aim  was  not  joerely  to  col 
lecta  force  sufficient  to  ensure  the  success  of  rus  tin 
dertaking,  and  to  scsre  away  all  opposition,  bat  also, 
and  perhapa  principally,  to  set  his  whoie  enormous 
power  in  magnificent  array,  that  be  might  enjoy  ihe 
sight  of  it  himself,  and  display  it  to  the  admiration  cl 
the  world.  For  four  years  longer  Asia  was  still  kept  la 
restless  turmoil :  no  less  time  was  needed  to  prtvids 
the  meana  of  subsistence  for  the  counties*  boat  that 
was  about  to  be  poured  out  upon  Europe.  Besides 
the  stores  that  were  to  be  carried  in  the  fleet  which 
was  to  accompany  the  army,  it  was  necessary  that 
magazines  should  be  formed  along  the  whole  line  ol 
march  as  fsr  aa  the  confines  of  Greece.  Bat,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  prudent  precautions,  two  works  were  be- 
gun, which  scarcely  served  any  other  purpose  than  that 
of  showing  the  power  and  majesty  of  Xerxes,  and  pro- 
ving that  he  would  suffer  no  obstacles  to  b»r  his  prog- 
ress. It  would  have  been  easy  to  transport  hia  troops 
in  ships  over  the  Hellespont ;  but  it  was  better  suited 
to  the  dignity  of  the  monarch,  who  was  about  to  unite 
both  continents  under  bis  dominion,  to  join  them  by  a 
bridge  laid  upon  the  subject  channel  and  to  march 
across  aa  along  a  royal  road.  The  storm  that  bad  de- 
stroyed the  fleet  which  accompanied  Mardoains  in  his 
unfortunate  expedition,  bad  made  the  coast  of  Atbos 
terrible  to  the  Persians.  The  simplest  mode  of  avoid- 
ing thia  formidable  cape  would  have  been  to  inw 
tbeir  ships  over  the  narrow,  low  neck  that  connects  the 
mountain  with  the  mainland.  But  Xerxes  preferred 
to  leave  a  monument  of  his  greatness  a->d  of  h;s  en- 


terprise, in  a  canal  cat  through  the  isthmus,  a  distance 
of  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  This  work  employed  * 
multitude  of  men  for  three  years.  The  construction 
of  the  two  bridges  which  were  thrown  across  the  Hel- 
lespont was  intrusted  to  the  skill  of  the  PbceniciaM 
and  Egyptians.  When  these  preparations  were  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  Xerxes  set  forth  for  Sard  is,  where  be 
designed  to  spend  Ihe  following  winter,  and  to  receive 
the  re-enforcements  which  be  had  appointed  there  to 
join  the  main  army  (B.C.  481).  During  his  stay  at 
Sardis,  the  Phoenician  and  Egyptian  engineers  com- 
pleted their  bridges  on  the  Hellespont ;  but  the  work 
was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  a  vio'.er.t  storm,  which 
broke  it  to  pieces  soon  after  it  was  finished.  How  far 
thia  disaster-was  owing  to  defects  in  its  construction, 
which  might  have  been  avoided  by  ordinary  akiU  and 
foresight,  does  not  appear.  But  Xerxes  is  said  la 
have  been  so  much  angered  by  the  accident  that  be 
put  the  architects  to  death.  Such  a  burst  of  passio* 
would  be  credible  enough  in  itself,  and  is  only  render 
ed  doubtful  by  the  extravagant  fables  that  gained  cred 
it  on  the  subject  among  the  Greeks,  who,  in  the  bndg 
ing  of  the  sacred  Hellespont,  aaw  the  beginning  of  a 
long  career  of  audacious  impiety,  and  gradually  trans 
formed  the  fastenings  with  which  the  passage  was  final 
ly  secured  into  fetters  and  scourges,  with  which  tb» 
barbarian,  in  his  madness,  had  thought  to  chastise  tb« 


apgrcssion  of  the  rebellious  stream.    The  construc- 
tion of  new  bridges  was  committed  to  other  engineer*, 
perhapa  to  Greeks  ;  but  their  names  have  not  passed 
down,  like  that  of  Maodrocles.    By  their  art  two  for 
and  broad  causcwavs  were  made  to  stretch  from  tb.v 
neighbourhood  of  Abydus  to  a  projecting  point  in  ths 
opposite  shore  of  the  Cbersoocsus,  resting  each  on  e 
row  of  ships,  which  were  stayed  against  the  strong  cur- 
rent that  bore  upon  them  from  the  north  by  anchors 
and  by  cables  fastened  to  both  sides  of  the  channel ; 
the  length  was  not  far  short  of  a  mile.    When  all  was 
in  readiness,  the  mighty  armament  was  set  in  motion. 
Early  in  the  spring  (fi  C  480),  Xerxes  began  hts  ma  ret 
from  Sardis,  in  ail  the  pomp  of  a  royal  progress.  Ths 
baggage  led  the  way  :  it  was  followed  by  the  first  di- 


viaton  of  the  armed  crowd  that  had  been  brought  to- 
gether from  the  tributary  nations ;  a  rootle/  throng,  ic 
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eluding  many  strange  varieties  of  complexion,  dress,  a  fid 
language,  commanded  by  Thcasalian  generals,  but  re- 
taining each  tribe  its  national  armour  and  mode  of  fight- 
ing. An  interval  was  then  left,  after  which  came  1000 
picked  Persian  cavalry,  followed  by  an  equal  number  of 
spearmen,  whose  lances,  which  they  carried  with  the 
points  turned  downward,  ended  in  knobs  of  gold. 
Next,  ten  sacred  horsea,  of  the  Nisran  breed,  were  led 
in  gorgeous  caparisons,  preceding  the  chariot  of  the 
Persian  Jove,  drawn  by  eight  white  horses,  the  dri- 
vtr  following  on  fa"t.  Then  came  the  royal  chariot, 
alao  drawn  by  Nisasan  horses,  in  which  Xerxes  sat  in 
atate ;  but  from  time  to  time  he  exchanged  it  for  an 
eaaier  carriage,  which  sheltered  him  from  the  sun  and 
the  changes  of  the  weather.  He  was  followed  by  two 
bands  of  horse  and  foot,  like  those  which  went  imme- 
diately before  him,  and  by  a  body  of  10,000  Persian 
infantry,  the  flower  of  the  whole  army,  who  were  called 
the  Immortals,  because  their  number  was  kept  con- 
stantly full.  A  thousand  of  them,  who  occupied  the 
outer  ranks,  bore  lances  knobbed  with  gold  ;  those  of 
the  rest  were  similarly  ornamented  with  silver.  They 
were  followed  by  an  equal  number  of  Persian  cavalry. 
The  remainder  of  the  boat  brought  up  the  rear,  in 
this  order  the  army  reached  Abydus,  and  Xerxes,  from 
a  lofty  throne,  surveyed  the  crowded  sides  and  bosom 
of  the  Hellespont,  snd  the  imsge  of  a  seafight ;  a 
spectacle  which  Herodotus  might  well  think  sufficient 
to  have  moved  him  with  a  touch  of  human  sympathy. 
The  passage  did  not  begin  before  the  king  had  prayed  to 
the  rising  sun,  and  had  tried  to  propitiate  the  Helles- 
pont itself  by  libations,  and  by  casting  into  it  golden 
vessels  and  a  sword.  After  the  bridges  had  been 
strewed  with  myrtle  and  purified  with  incense,  the  Ten 
Thousand  Immortals,  crowned  with  duplets,  led  the 
way.  The  army  crossed  by  one  bridge,  the  baggage 
by  tho  other ;  yet  the  living  tide  flowed  without  inter- 
mission for  seven  dsys  and  seven  nights  before  the 
last  man,  as  Herodotus  heard,  the  king  himself,  the 
tallest  and  most  majestic  person  in  the  boat,  had  ar- 
rived on  the  European  shore.  In  the  great  plain  of 
Doriscus,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hebrus,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  number  the  land  force.  A  space  was  en- 
closed large  enough  to  contain  10,000  men  ;  into 
this  the  myriads  were  successively  poured  snd  dis- 
charged, till  the  whole  mass  had  been  rudely  counted. 
They  were  then  drawn  up  according  to  their  natural  di- 
visions, and  Xerxes  rode  in  his  chariot  along  the  ranks, 
while  the  royal  scribes  recorded  the  names,  and  moat 
likely  the  equipments,  of  the  different  races.  It  is  an 
ingenious  and  probable  conjecture  of  Heeren's  {Ideen, 
I,  p.  137),  that  this  authentic  document  was  tho  ori- 
ginal  source  from  which  Herodotus  drew  his  minute 
description  of  their  dress  and  weapons.  The  real  mil- 
itary strength  of  the  armament  was  almost  lost  among 
the  undisciplined  herds  which  could  only  impede  its 
movements  as  well  as  consume  its  stores.  The  Per- 
sians were  the  core  of  both  the  Isnd  snd  sea  force ;  none 
of  the  other  troops  are  said  to  have  equalled  them  in  dis- 
cipline or  in  courage  ;  and  the  four-and-twenty  thous- 
and men  who  guarded  the  royal  person  were  the  flower 
of  the  whole  nation.  Yet  these,  as  we  see  from  their 
glittering  armour,  ss  well  ss  from  their  performances, 
were  much  better  fitted  for  show  than  for  action ;  and 
of  the  rest,  we  hear  that  ihey  were  distinguished  from 
the  mass  of  the  army,  not  only  by  their  superior  order 
and  valour,  but  also  by  the  abundance  of  gold  they 
displayed,  by  the  train  of  carriages,  women,  and  ser- 
vsrts  that  followed  them,  snd  by  the  provisions  aet 
apart  for  their  use.  Though  Xerxes  himself  was  ela- 
ted by  the  spectacle  he  viewed  on  the  plains  and 
the  shores  of  Donscus,  it  must  have  filled  the  clear- 
sighted Greeks  who  accompanied  him  with  misgivings 
as  to  the  issue  of  Act  enterprise.  The  Isnguage  of 
Dcmaratus,  iu  the  conversation  which  Herodotus  sup- 
pntTs  him  to  have  had  with  Xerxes  after  the  review, 
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though  it  was  probably  never  uttered,  cxpresseW 
thoughts  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  occur  to  the 
Spartan.  Poverty,  he  is  made  to  observe,  wss  tho 
endowment  which  Greece  had  received  from  nature ; 
but  law  and  reason  hsd  armed  her  with  instrumr.;is, 
with  which  she  had  cultivated  her  barren  inheritance, 
and  might  still  hope  to  repel  the  invasion  even  of 
Xerxes  and  his  host.  (Tkirltealft  History  of  Greece, 
vol.  2,  p.  249,  tegq  )—  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  te 
enter  here  into  a  detail  of  the  movements  of  Xerxes; 
and,  besidos,  wo  have  already  given,  under  other  arti- 
cles, a  brief  summary  of  the  campaign.  (Vid.  Arte- 
inisium,  Thermopylae  Salamis,  Ac. ; —  After  the  disas- 
trous defeat  at  Salamis,  Xerxes  felt  desirous  of  es- 
caping from  a  state  of  things  which  was  now  becom- 
ing troublesome  snd  dangerous,  and  Mardonius  saw 
that  he  would  gladly  listen  to  any  proposal  that  would 
facilitate  his  return.  He  was  aware,  that,  without  a 
fleet,  the  war  might  probably  be  tedious,  in  which  case 
the  immense  bulk  of  the  present  army  would  be  only 
an  encumbrance,  from  the  difficulty  of  subsisting  it. 
Besides,  the  ambition  of  Mardonius  was  flattered  witL 
the  idea  of  his  becoming  the  conqueror  of  Greece, 
while  he  feared  that,  if  he  now  returned,  he  might  be 
mado  answerable  for  the  ill  success  of  the  expedition 
which  he  had  advised.  He  therefore  proposed  to 
Xerxes  to  return  into  Asia  with  the  body  of  the  army, 
leaving  himself,  with  300,000  of  the  best  troops,  to 
complete  the  conquest  of  Greece.  Xerxes  assented, 
and  the  army  having  retired  into  Ikeotia,  Mardonius 
made  his  selection,  and  then,  accompanying  the  king 
into  Thessaly,  there  parted  from  him,  leaving  him  to  pur- 
sue his  march  towards  Asia,  while  he  himself  prepared 
to  winter  in  Thessaly  and  Macedonia. — Widely  differ- 
ent from  the  appearance  of  the  glittering  host,  which  a 
few  months  before  had  advanced  over  the  plains  of 
Macedonia  and  Thrace  to  the  conquest  of  Greece, 
was  the  aspect  of  the  crowd  which  was  now  hurrying 
back  along  the  same  road.  The  splendour,  the  pomp, 
the  luxury,  the  waste,  were  exchanged  for  disaster 
and  distress,  want  and  disease.  The  magazines  hsd 
been  emptied  by  the  careless  profusion  or  peculation 
of  those  who  had  the  charge  of  them  ,  the  granaries  of 
the  countries  traversed  by  the  retreating  multitude  were 
unable  to  supply  its  demands ;  ordinary  food  waa  of- 
ten not  to  be  found ;  and  it  waa  compelled  to  draw  a 
scsnty  and  unwholesome  nourishment  from  tho  herb- 
age of  the  plains,  the  bark  and  leaves  of  the  trees. 
Sickness  soon  began  to  spread  ita  ravages  among 
them,  and  Xerxes  was  compelled  to  consign  numbers 
to  the  care  of  the  cities  that  lay  on  his  road,  already 
impoverished  by  tho  cost  of  his  first  visit,  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  tend  their  guests,  and  would  not  sell 
them  into  slavery  if  they  recovered.  The  passage  of 
the  Sirymon  is  said  to  have  been  peculiarly  disastrous. 
The  river  had  been  frozen  in  the  night  hard  enough 
to  bear  those  who  srrived  first.  But  the  ice  suddenly 
gave  way  under  the  heat  of  the  morning  sun,  and 
numbers  perished  in  the  waters.  It  is  a  little  surpri- 
sing that  Herodotus,  when  he  is  describing  the  mis- 
eries of  the  retreat,  does  not  notice  this  disaster, 
which  is  so  prominent  in  the  narrative  of  the  Persian 
messenger  in  /Eschylus.  There  can,  however,  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  fact ;  and  perhaps  it  may  furnish  a 
useful  warning  not  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  si- 
lence of  Herodotus,  as  a  ground  for  rejecting  even 
important  and  interesting  facts  which  aro  only  men- 
tioned by  later  writers,  though  such  as  he  must  have 
heard  of,  and  might  have  been  expected  to  relate.  It 
seems  possible  that  the  story  he  mentions  of  Xerxes 
embarking  at  Eion  (8,  1 18)  may  have  arisen  out  of  the 
tragical  passage  of  the  Strymon. — In  forty-five  days  at 
ler  he  bad  left  Mardonius  in  Thessaly,  he  reached  the 
Hellespont ;  the  bridges  had  been  broken  up  by  foul 
weather,  but  the  fleet  was  there  to  carry  the  army  ovei 
to  Abydus.    Here  it  rested  from  its  fatigues,  and  fount 
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plentiful  quarter* ;  but  intemperate  indulgence  ren« 
dered  the  sudden  change  from  scarcity  to  abundance 
almost  as  pernicious  as  tbe  previous  famine.  The 
remnant  that  Xerxes  brought  back  to  Sardie  was  a 
wreck,  a  fragment,  ratber  than  a  part  of  bis  huge  boat. 
—The  history  of  Xerses,  after  the  termination  of  hia 
Grecian  campaign,  may  be  comprised  in  a  brief  corn- 
pans.  He  gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  duaolute  pleas- 
are,  and  was  slain  by  Arlabanus,  a  caputn  of  tbe  royal 
guards,  B.C.  464.  (ltd  Artabanua  U.—ThxrlwaU't 
Ilittory  of  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  316,  *;«.)— II.  A  son  of 
Aruxerzes  Mnemon,  who  succeeded  hie  father,  but 
«*s  slain,  after  a  reign  jf  forty-five  days,  by  his  broth- 
er Sogdianua.    (Kief.  Sogdianus.) 

Xuts,  a  city  of  Egypt,  situate  on  an  island  in  tbe 
Phatnetic  branch  of  the  Nile,  below  Sebennytus. 
Maunert  takes  it  to  be  the  same  with  tbe  Papreouaof 
Herodotus  (Geogr.,  vol.  10,  p,  571). 

Xuthus,  a  son  of  Hellen,  grandson  of  Deucalion. 
[Vid.  Hellas,  4  1). 

Z 

Zabatus,  a  river  in  the  northern  part  of  Assyria, 
rising  in  Mount  Zagrua,  and  falling  into  the  Tigri». 
It  is  called  Zabatua  by  Xenopbon,  but  otherwise  Za- 
jus  or  Zcrbis,  snd  traverser  a  large  portion  of  Assyria. 
This  stream  waa  also  termed  Lycue  (Avaot),  or  "  the 
wolf,"  by  the  Greeks ;  but  it  haa  resumed  its  primitive 
denomination  of  Zab,  or,  according  to  »oinc  modern 
travellers,  Zarb.  (Polyb.,  5,  61. — .4mm.  Mart.,  23, 
14.  —  Xen.,  Anab.,  2,  6.  —  PUn.,  6,  26.)  Farther 
down,  another  river,  named  Zabua  Minor,  and  called 
by  tbe  Macedonians  Caprua  (Kdirpof),  or  "  the  btmr," 
is  also  received  by  the  Tigris,  and  is  now  called  by 
tbe  Turks  Altonton,  or  the  nver  of  gold,  (Polyb.,  6, 
H.) 

Zaiidicknb,  a  district  in  Mesopotamia,  in  which  was 
situated  a  city  named  Zabda  or  Beaabda.  It  was 
fielded  to  the  Persians  by  Jovian.  (.4  mm.  Marc, 
35,7.) 

Zabds,  a  river  of  Assyria,  falling  into  the  Tigris 
[Vid  Zabatus.) 

Zacynthus  (ZttA*vv6V>c),  an  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea, 
lo  the  west  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  below  Cepballe- 
aia.  Pliny  affirms  that  it  waa  once  called  Hyne ;  but 
this  fact  is  not  recorded  by  Homer,  who  constantly 
•ace  the  former  name  (17.,  2,  634.  —  Od.,  1,  246). 
which  was  said  to  be  derived  from  Zacynthus,  the  son 
of  Dardanua,  an  Arcadian  chief.  (Panto*.,  8,  24.) 
A  Tery  ancient  tradition  ascribed  to  Zacynthus  tbe 
foundation  of  Saguntum  in  Spain,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Rutuli  of  Ardca.  (Lis.,  21,  7.)  Thocydi- 
des  informs  us  thst,  at  a  later  period,  this  ialand  re- 
ceived a  colony  of  Acbeans  from  Peloponnesus  (2, 
66.)  Not  long  before  the  Peloponneaian  war,  tbe  ial- 
and waa  reduced  by  Tolmides,  the  Athenian  general, 
from  which  |>eriod  we  find  Zacyntbue  allied  to,  or, 
rather,  dependant  upon,  Athena.  It  nubeequcntly  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Philip  HI.,  king  of  Macedon  (Polyb., 
5,  4),  and  waa  afterward  occupied  by  the  Romans, 


birth,  and  in  hie  youth  lived  in  eerritude,  in  the  capav 
city  of  a  shepherd.  But  his  extraordinary  abilities  and 
merit  obtained  him  his  freedom,  and  at  length  raised 
htm  to  the  chief  magistracy.  The  laws  winch  he 
framed  were  severe  ;  but  they  were  so  well  adapted 
to  Lbe  situation  and  manners  of  t 


Val.  Levinua,  during  the  second  Punic 
On  this  occasion,  the  chief  city  of  the  island,  which 
bore  tbe  same  name,  waa  captured,  with  tbe  exception 
of  ita  citadel.  (Lit.,  26,  24).  Zacynthus,  however, 
waa  subsequently  restored  to  Philip.  It  was  afterward 
eold  to  the  Achaeans,  and  liven  up  by  them  to  the 
Romans  on  its  being  claimed  by  the  latter.  The  mod- 
ern namo  ia  Zante.  (Cramer's  Ant.  Greece,  vol.  2, 
p.  66,  ttqq.) 

Zalbucus,  a  lawgiver  in  Magna  Grsscia,  and  the 
founder  of  the  Locnan  state  in  that  quarter  of  Italy. 
Eusobius  places  him  in  Olyinp.  29,  which  is  40  years 
before  Draco,  and  60  before  Pythagoras  was  born. 
( Bent  ley,  on  Phalarit,  vol.  1,  p.  380,  ed.  Dyee.)  Ac 
to  tbe  ordinary  account,  he  was  of 
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constitution  was,  for  several  ages,  highly  celebrated. 
So  vigorous  waa  the  discipline  of  Zalcucu*,  tna;  oe 
prohibited  the  use  of  wine  except  in  casts  where  it 
was  prescribed  as  a  medicine  ;  and  he  ordained  that 
adulterers  should  be  punished  with  the  loss  of  then- 
eyes.    When  his  own  son  bad  subjected  himself  to 
this  penally,  Zaleucua,  in  order,  at  the  same  tune,  to 
preserve  tbe  authority  of  the  laws,  and  show  some  de- 
gree of  paternal  lenity,  shared  the  purushmect  with  the 
oiiender,  and,  that  he  might  only  be  deprived  of  oct 
eye,  submitted  to  lose  one  of  hia  own.    (Glees.  Alex  , 
Strom.,  1.  p.  309  —  Vol.  Max.,  1,  2,  4  — Id.,  6,  6,  3 
— Dtog.  Laert.,  8,  16.  —  Stob.,  Sen*  ,  39.) — BemJey 
throws  doubt  on  the  existence  of  such  a  person  as 
Zalcucus,  and  regards  his  code  of  laws  as  the  forgery 
of  a  sophist,    (hut.  on  Phaloru,  voL  1,  p.  378,  ed. 
Dyee. )    Against  this  opinion,  however,  see  Fabric  ras, 
Bil'hath.  dr.,  lib.  2,  c.  14.  and  Warburtoo,  Dir.  Leg. 
of  Motet,  vol.  1,  book,  2,  $  3.    (Dyee  ad  Bend.,  L  c  , 
Zamolxis  a  celebrated  personage  among  the  Scyth 
iana,  whom  many  represent  not  only  aa  the  father  of 
wisdom  with  respect  to  the  Scythians  but  as  the 
teacher  of  the  doctrines  of  immortality  and  transmigra- 
tion to  the  Celtic  Druida  and  to  Pythagoras.  (Ortgra., 
Pkdot.,  c.  26,  p.  nO.—Suid.,  t.  v.)    Others  suppose 
him  to  have  been  a  slave  of  Pythagoras  who,  after 
having  attended  him  into  Egypt,  obtained  his  manu- 
mission, and  taught  his  master's  doctrine  among  lias 
Gets.    But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  doctrine  of 
immortality  was  known  to  tbe  northern  nations  long 
before  the  time  of  Pythagoras ;  and  Herodotus  men- 
tioning a  common  tradition,  that  Zamolxis  waa  a  Pyth- 
agorean, expressly  says  (4,  95),  that  he  flourished  at  a 
much  earlier  period  than  Pythagoras.     The  whols 
story  of  the  connexion  of  Zamolxis  with  Pythagoras 
seems  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Pythagoreans  te 
advance  the  fame  of  their  master.    (En/eld,  H*t. 
Pkdot.,  vol.  1,  p.  118.) 

Zabu,  I.  a  city  of  Africs  called  Zama  Regis  *nd 
lying  some  distance  to  the  southwest  ot  Carthage,  and 
to  the  northwest  of  Hadromelom.  Sallust  describes 
it  aa  a  large  place,  and  atroogly  fortified.  It  became 
tbe  residence  subsequently  of  Jobs  and  the  deposite 
for  his  treasures.  (Auct ,  Bell.  Afr.,  91.)  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  being  in  bis  days  a  ruined  city  ;  it  prob- 
ably met  with  this  fate  during  the  civil  wars.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  afterward  rebuilt,  and  to  hato  be- 
come the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  The  modern  Zovcti* 
marks  tbe  oncicnt  site.  (Maxnert,  vol.  10,  pi.  2,  p. 
355.)— II .  A  city  of  Numtdie,  five  daya'  journey  west 
of  Carthage,  according  to  Polybius  ( 15, 5).  Near  this 
place  was  fought  the  famoua  battle  between  the  eider 
Africsnus  and  Hannibal  (Mtnntrt,  Geogr.,  vol  10. 
pi.  2,  p.  366.) 

Zanclb,  the  earlier  name  of  Mesai 
(Vid.  Meesana.) 

Zakano/Ki  or  Drano.*,  a  nation  of  Upper 
southeast  of  Aris  having  for  their  cspital  Prop:^rxa»ia, 
now  Zarang.  (P/tat,  6,  23. — Aman,  Exp  Alex.,  3, 
2.)  Some  authorities,  however,  make  the  Zarangari 
only  a  part  of  the  Drang*.  (Bttehof  and  MSilcr, 
WorUrb.  der  Geogr.,  p  1013.) 

Zabiabpa  Bactba,  tbe  capital  of  Bactriaoa,  on  the 
river  Baetrus  now  Btdkh.    (PUn.,  6,  16  ) 

Zbla,  a  city  of  Poutos,  southeast  of,  and  not  far 
from,  Amasea  It  waa  originally  a  village,  but  Poca- 
pey  increased  it,  and  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  city. 
Here  Mithradatcs  defeated  the  Romans  under  Tnar.- 
us  ;  and  here,  too,  Cesar  defeated  Pharnaces  It 
of  this  victory  that 
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eluding  many  strange  varieties  of  complexion,  dress,  a  fid 
language,  commanded  by  Thcasalian  generals,  but  re- 
taining each  tribe  its  national  armour  and  mode  of  fight- 
ing. An  interval  was  then  left,  after  which  came  1000 
picked  Persian  cavalry,  followed  by  an  equal  number  of 
spearmen,  whose  lances,  which  they  carried  with  the 
points  turned  downward,  ended  in  knobs  of  gold. 
Next,  ten  sacred  horsea,  of  the  Nisran  breed,  were  led 
in  gorgeous  caparisons,  preceding  the  chariot  of  the 
Persian  Jove,  drawn  by  eight  white  horses,  the  dri- 
vtr  following  on  fa"t.  Then  came  the  royal  chariot, 
alao  drawn  by  Nisasan  horses,  in  which  Xerxes  sat  in 
atate ;  but  from  time  to  time  he  exchanged  it  for  an 
eaaier  carriage,  which  sheltered  him  from  the  sun  and 
the  changes  of  the  weather.  He  was  followed  by  two 
bands  of  horse  and  foot,  like  those  which  went  imme- 
diately before  him,  and  by  a  body  of  10,000  Persian 
infantry,  the  flower  of  the  whole  army,  who  were  called 
the  Immortals,  because  their  number  was  kept  con- 
stantly full.  A  thousand  of  them,  who  occupied  the 
outer  ranks,  bore  lances  knobbed  with  gold  ;  those  of 
the  rest  were  similarly  ornamented  with  silver.  They 
were  followed  by  an  equal  number  of  Persian  cavalry. 
The  remainder  of  the  boat  brought  up  the  rear,  in 
this  order  the  army  reached  Abydus,  and  Xerxes,  from 
a  lofty  throne,  surveyed  the  crowded  sides  and  bosom 
of  the  Hellespont,  snd  the  imsge  of  a  seafight ;  a 
spectacle  which  Herodotus  might  well  think  sufficient 
to  have  moved  him  with  a  touch  of  human  sympathy. 
The  passage  did  not  begin  before  the  king  had  prayed  to 
the  rising  sun,  and  had  tried  to  propitiate  the  Helles- 
pont itself  by  libations,  and  by  casting  into  it  golden 
vessels  and  a  sword.  After  the  bridges  had  been 
strewed  with  myrtle  and  purified  with  incense,  the  Ten 
Thousand  Immortals,  crowned  with  duplets,  led  the 
way.  The  army  crossed  by  one  bridge,  the  baggage 
by  tho  other ;  yet  the  living  tide  flowed  without  inter- 
mission for  seven  dsys  and  seven  nights  before  the 
last  man,  as  Herodotus  heard,  the  king  himself,  the 
tallest  and  most  majestic  person  in  the  boat,  had  ar- 
rived on  the  European  shore.  In  the  great  plain  of 
Doriscus,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hebrus,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  number  the  land  force.  A  space  was  en- 
closed large  enough  to  contain  10,000  men  ;  into 
this  the  myriads  were  successively  poured  snd  dis- 
charged, till  the  whole  mass  had  been  rudely  counted. 
They  were  then  drawn  up  according  to  their  natural  di- 
visions, and  Xerxes  rode  in  his  chariot  along  the  ranks, 
while  the  royal  scribes  recorded  the  names,  and  moat 
likely  the  equipments,  of  the  different  races.  It  is  an 
ingenious  and  probable  conjecture  of  Heeren's  {Ideen, 
I,  p.  137),  that  this  authentic  document  was  tho  ori- 
ginal  source  from  which  Herodotus  drew  his  minute 
description  of  their  dress  and  weapons.  The  real  mil- 
itary strength  of  the  armament  was  almost  lost  among 
the  undisciplined  herds  which  could  only  impede  its 
movements  as  well  as  consume  its  stores.  The  Per- 
sians were  the  core  of  both  the  Isnd  snd  sea  force ;  none 
of  the  other  troops  are  said  to  have  equalled  them  in  dis- 
cipline or  in  courage  ;  and  the  four-and-twenty  thous- 
and men  who  guarded  the  royal  person  were  the  flower 
of  the  whole  nation.  Yet  these,  as  we  see  from  their 
glittering  armour,  ss  well  ss  from  their  performances, 
were  much  better  fitted  for  show  than  for  action ;  and 
of  the  rest,  we  hear  that  ihey  were  distinguished  from 
the  mass  of  the  army,  not  only  by  their  superior  order 
and  valour,  but  also  by  the  abundance  of  gold  they 
displayed,  by  the  train  of  carriages,  women,  and  ser- 
vsrts  that  followed  them,  snd  by  the  provisions  aet 
apart  for  their  use.  Though  Xerxes  himself  was  ela- 
ted by  the  spectacle  he  viewed  on  the  plains  and 
the  shores  of  Donscus,  it  must  have  filled  the  clear- 
sighted Greeks  who  accompanied  him  with  misgivings 
as  to  the  issue  of  Act  enterprise.  The  Isnguage  of 
Dcmaratus,  iu  the  conversation  which  Herodotus  sup- 
pntTs  him  to  have  had  with  Xerxes  after  the  review, 
ft  P 


though  it  was  probably  never  uttered,  cxpresseW 
thoughts  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  occur  to  the 
Spartan.  Poverty,  he  is  made  to  observe,  wss  tho 
endowment  which  Greece  had  received  from  nature ; 
but  law  and  reason  hsd  armed  her  with  instrumr.;is, 
with  which  she  had  cultivated  her  barren  inheritance, 
and  might  still  hope  to  repel  the  invasion  even  of 
Xerxes  and  his  host.  (Tkirltealft  History  of  Greece, 
vol.  2,  p.  249,  tegq  )—  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  te 
enter  here  into  a  detail  of  the  movements  of  Xerxes; 
and,  besidos,  wo  have  already  given,  under  other  arti- 
cles, a  brief  summary  of  the  campaign.  (Vid.  Arte- 
inisium,  Thermopylae  Salamis,  Ac. ; —  After  the  disas- 
trous defeat  at  Salamis,  Xerxes  felt  desirous  of  es- 
caping from  a  state  of  things  which  was  now  becom- 
ing troublesome  snd  dangerous,  and  Mardonius  saw 
that  he  would  gladly  listen  to  any  proposal  that  would 
facilitate  his  return.  He  was  aware,  that,  without  a 
fleet,  the  war  might  probably  be  tedious,  in  which  case 
the  immense  bulk  of  the  present  army  would  be  only 
an  encumbrance,  from  the  difficulty  of  subsisting  it. 
Besides,  the  ambition  of  Mardonius  was  flattered  witL 
the  idea  of  his  becoming  the  conqueror  of  Greece, 
while  he  feared  that,  if  he  now  returned,  he  might  be 
mado  answerable  for  the  ill  success  of  the  expedition 
which  he  had  advised.  He  therefore  proposed  to 
Xerxes  to  return  into  Asia  with  the  body  of  the  army, 
leaving  himself,  with  300,000  of  the  best  troops,  to 
complete  the  conquest  of  Greece.  Xerxes  assented, 
and  the  army  having  retired  into  Ikeotia,  Mardonius 
made  his  selection,  and  then,  accompanying  the  king 
into  Thessaly,  there  parted  from  him,  leaving  him  to  pur- 
sue his  march  towards  Asia,  while  he  himself  prepared 
to  winter  in  Thessaly  and  Macedonia. — Widely  differ- 
ent from  the  appearance  of  the  glittering  host,  which  a 
few  months  before  had  advanced  over  the  plains  of 
Macedonia  and  Thrace  to  the  conquest  of  Greece, 
was  the  aspect  of  the  crowd  which  was  now  hurrying 
back  along  the  same  road.  The  splendour,  the  pomp, 
the  luxury,  the  waste,  were  exchanged  for  disaster 
and  distress,  want  and  disease.  The  magazines  hsd 
been  emptied  by  the  careless  profusion  or  peculation 
of  those  who  had  the  charge  of  them  ,  the  granaries  of 
the  countries  traversed  by  the  retreating  multitude  were 
unable  to  supply  its  demands ;  ordinary  food  waa  of- 
ten not  to  be  found ;  and  it  waa  compelled  to  draw  a 
scsnty  and  unwholesome  nourishment  from  tho  herb- 
age of  the  plains,  the  bark  and  leaves  of  the  trees. 
Sickness  soon  began  to  spread  ita  ravages  among 
them,  and  Xerxes  was  compelled  to  consign  numbers 
to  the  care  of  the  cities  that  lay  on  his  road,  already 
impoverished  by  tho  cost  of  his  first  visit,  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  tend  their  guests,  and  would  not  sell 
them  into  slavery  if  they  recovered.  The  passage  of 
the  Sirymon  is  said  to  have  been  peculiarly  disastrous. 
The  river  had  been  frozen  in  the  night  hard  enough 
to  bear  those  who  srrived  first.  But  the  ice  suddenly 
gave  way  under  the  heat  of  the  morning  sun,  and 
numbers  perished  in  the  waters.  It  is  a  little  surpri- 
sing that  Herodotus,  when  he  is  describing  the  mis- 
eries of  the  retreat,  does  not  notice  this  disaster, 
which  is  so  prominent  in  the  narrative  of  the  Persian 
messenger  in  /Eschylus.  There  can,  however,  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  fact ;  and  perhaps  it  may  furnish  a 
useful  warning  not  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  si- 
lence of  Herodotus,  as  a  ground  for  rejecting  even 
important  and  interesting  facts  which  aro  only  men- 
tioned by  later  writers,  though  such  as  he  must  have 
heard  of,  and  might  have  been  expected  to  relate.  It 
seems  possible  that  the  story  he  mentions  of  Xerxes 
embarking  at  Eion  (8,  1 18)  may  have  arisen  out  of  the 
tragical  passage  of  the  Strymon. — In  forty-five  days  at 
ler  he  bad  left  Mardonius  in  Thessaly,  he  reached  the 
Hellespont ;  the  bridges  had  been  broken  up  by  foul 
weather,  but  the  fleet  was  there  to  carry  the  army  ovei 
to  Abydus.    Here  it  rested  from  its  fatigues,  and  fount 
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■•rung  hit  masters,  especially  those  of  the  Platonic 
school,  and  that  he  waa  not  so  much  an  inventor  of 
new  opinions  as  of  new  terms.  That  this  was  the 
leal  character  of  the  Porch  will  fully  appear  from  an 
attentive  perusal  of  the  clear  and  accurate  comparison 
which  Cicero  haa  drawn  between  the  doctrines  of  the 
Old  Academy  and  those  of  the  Stoics,  in  his  Academ- 
ic Queaums.  As  to  the  moral  doctrine  of  the  Cynic 
sect,  to  which  Zeno  adhered  to  the  last,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  transferred  it  almost  without  alloy 
into  his  own  school.  In  morals,  the  principal  differ- 
ence between  the  Cynics  and  the  Stoics  was,  that 
the  former  disdained  the  cultivation  of  nature,  the 
Utter  affected  to  rise  above  it.  On  the  subject  of 
physics,  Zeno  received  his  doctrine  from  Pyihagoras 
and  Heraclitua  through  the  channel  of  the  Platonic 
school,  as  will  fully  appear  from  a  careful  compar- 
ison of  their  respective  systems.  The  moral  part  of 
the  Stoical  philosophy  partook  of  the  defects  of  its 
origin.  It  may  aa  justly  be  objected  against  the  Sto- 
ics as  the  Cynics,  that  tbey  assumed  an  artificial  se- 
verity of  mannors  and  a  tone  of  virtue  above  the 
condition  of  man.  Their  doctrine  of  moral  wisdom 
was  sn  ostentatious  display  of  words,  in  which  lit- 
tle regard  was  paid  to  nature  and  reason.  It  professed 
to  raise  human  nature  to  a  degree  of  perfection  before 
unknown  ;  but  its  real  effect  was  merely  to  amuse  the 
ear  and  captivate  the  fancy  with  fictions  that  can  never 
be  realized.  The  Stoical  doctrine  concerning  nature 
ia  aa  follows:  according  to  Zeno  and  bia  followers, 
there  e listed  from  eternity  a  dark  and  confused  chaos, 
in  which  were  contained  the  first  principles  of  sll  fu- 
ture beings.  This  chaos  being  at  length  arranged, 
and  emerging  into  variable  forms,  became  the  world 
as  it  now  subsists.  The  world,  or  natdre,  is  that 
whole  which  comprehends  alt  things,  and  of  which  all  I 
things  are  parts  and  members.  The  universe,  though 
one  whole,  contains  two  principles,  distinct  from  ele- 
ments, one  passive  and  the  other  active.  The  passive 
principle  is  pure  matter  without  qualities «  the  active 
principle  is  reason,  or  Ood.  This  is  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  Stoics  concerning  nature.  If  the  doc- 
trine of  Plato,  which  derive*  the  human  mind  from  the 
soul  of  the  world,  has  a  tendency  towards  enthusiasm, 
ranch  more  must  this  be  the  case  with  the  Stoical  doc- 
trine, which  supposes  that  all  human  souls  have  im- 
mediately proceeded  from,  and  will  at  last  return  into, 
the  divine  nature.  As  regards  a  divine  providence,  if 
we  compare  the  popular  language  of  the  Stoics  upon 
this  head  with  their  general  system,  and  explain  the 
former  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  latter, 
we  shall  find  that  the  agency  of  deity  is,  according  to 
them,  nothing  more  than  the  active  motion  of  a  celes- 
tial ether,  or  fire,  possessed  of  intelligence,  which  at 
first  gave  form  to  the  shapeless  mass  of  gross  matter, 
and  being  always  essentially  united  to  the  visible  world, 
by  the  same  necessary  agency,  preserves  its  order  and 
harmony.  Providence,  in  the  Stoic  creed,  is  only  an- 
other name  for  absolute  necessity,  or  fate,  to  which 
God  and  matter,  or  the  universe,  which  consists  of 
both,  is  immutably  subject.  The  Stoic  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  upon  which  Seneca  has 
written  with  so  much  elegance,  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  the  Christian  doctrine  ;  for,  according  to  the 
Stoics,  men  return  to  life,  not  by  the  voluntary  ap- 
Dointmcnt  of  a  wise  and  merciful  God,  but  by  the  law 
if  fate  ;  and  are  not  renewed  for  the  enjoyment  of  a 
setter  and  happier  condition,  but  drawn  back  into  their 
former  state  of  imperfection  and  misery.  Accordingly, 
Seneca  says,  "This  restoration  many  would  reject, 
were  it  not  that  their  renovated  life  is  accompanied 
with  a  total  oblivion  of  past  events."  Upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  physics  depends  the  whole  Stoic  doctrine  of 
moral*.  Conceiving  God  to  be  the  principal  part  of 
nature,  by  whose  energy  all  bodies  are  formed,  moved, 
and  arranged,  and  human  reason  to  be  a  portion  of  the 
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sake  to  be  pursued  ;  and  that  thia  end  is  to  live  agree- 
ably to  nature,  that  is,  to  be  conformed  to  the  law  o. 
fate  by  which  the  world  ia  governed,  and  to  the  rtasoc 
of  that  divine  and  celestial  fire  which  animates  aO 
things.  Since  man  ia  himself  a  microcosm,  compo«<d, 
like  the  world,  of  matter  and  a  rational  principle,  it 
becomes  him  to  live  as  a  part  of  the  great  whole,  and 
to  accommodate  all  his  desire*  and  pursuits  to  the 
general  arrangement  of  nature.  Thus,  to  live  accord- 
ing to  nature,  aa  the  Stoics  leach,  is  virtue,  and  virtue 
is  itself  happiness ;  for  the  supreme  good  is  to  live 
according  to  a  juat  conception  of  the  real  nature  of 
things,  choosing  that  which  is  itself  eligible,  and  re- 
jecting the  contrary.  Every  man,  having  within  bun- 
self  a  capacity  of  discerning  and  following  the  law  of 
nature,  has  bis  happiness  in  his  own  power,  and  u  a 
divinity  to  himself.  Wisdom  consists  in  distinguish- 
ing good  from  evil.  Good  is  thsi  which  product'  hap- 
piness according  to  the  nature  of  a  rational  being. 
Since  those  things  only  are  truly  good  which  are  be- 
coming and  virtuous,  and  virtue,  which  is  seated  ia 
the  mind,  is  alone  sufficient  for  happiness,  exumaJ 
things  contribute  nothing  towards  happiness,  and, 
therefore,  are  not  in  themselves  good.  The  wise  ma  a 
will  only  value  riches,  honour,  beauty,  and  other  ex- 
ternal enjoyments  as  means  and  instruments  of  vir- 
tue ;  for,  in  every  condition,  he  is  happy  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  mind  accommodated  to  nature.  Pain, 
which  docs  not  belong  to  the  mind,  is  no  evil.  The 
wise  man  will  be  happy  in  the  midst  of  torture.  All 
external  things  are  indifferent,  since  they  cannot  af- 
fect the  happiness  of  man.  Every  virtue  being  a 
conformity  to  nature,  and  every  vice  a  deviation  from 
it,  all  virtues  and  vices  are  equal.  One  act  of  bcoefi 
cenceor  justice  is  not  more  truly  so  than  another  ;  one 
fraud  is  not  more  a  fraud  than  another ;  therefore 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  essential  nature  of  mora! 
actions,  except  that  some  are  vicious  and  others  virtu- 
ous. This  is  the  doctrine  which  Horace  ridicules  in 
the  4th  satire,  1st  book.  The  Stoics  advanced  many 
extravagant  assertions  concerning  their  wise  man  ;  for 
example,  that  be  feels  neither  pin  nor  pleasure  ;  that 
he  exercises  no  pity  ;  that  he  is  free  from  faults  ;  that 
bo  is  divine  ;  that  be  does  all  things  well ;  that  be 
alone  is  great,  noblo,  ingenuous  ;  that  be  is  a  prophet, 
a  priest,  a  king,  and  the  like.  Tbese  paradoxical  vaunt- 
ings  are  humorously  ridiculed  by  Horace.  In  order  to 
understand  all  this,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Sto- 
ics did  not  suppose  such  a  man  actually  to  exist,  but 
that  they  framed  in  their  imagination  an  image  of 
perfection,  towards  which  every  man  should  continu- 
ally aspire.  All  the  extravagant  notions  which  are  to 
be  found  in  their  writings  on  this  subject  may  be  re- 
ferred to  their  general  principle  of  the  entire  sufficiency 
of  virtue  to  happiuess,  and  the  consequent  indiffer 
ence  of  all  external  circumstances.  The  sum  of 
man's  duly,  accorditig  to  the  Stoics,  with  respect  to 
himself,  is  to  subdue  his  passions  of  joy  end  sorrow, 
hope  and  fear,  and  even  pity.  He  who  is,  in  this  re- 
spect, perfectly  master  of  himself,  is  a  wise  man; 
and,  in  proportion  as  we  approach  a  state  of  apathy, 
we  advance  towards  perfection.  A  wise  man,  more- 
over, may  justly  and  reasonably  withdraw  from  life 
whenever  be-  finds  it  expedient ;  not  only  because  few 
and  death  are  among  those  things  which  are  in  their  na- 
ture indifferent,  but  also  because  life  may  be  less  con- 
sistent with  virtue  than  death.  Concerning  the  whole 
moral  system  of  the  Stoics,  it  must  be  remarked,  that, 
although  deserving  of  high  encomium  for  the  purity, 
extent,  and  variety  of  its  doctrines,  and  although  n 
most  be  confessed  that,  in  many  select  passages  of  the 
Stoic  writings,  it  appears  exceedingly  brilliant,  it  u 
nevertheless  founded  in  false  notions  of  nature  and  of 
man,  and  is  raised  to  a  degree  of  refinement  whwh  u 
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extravagant  and  impracticable.  The  piety  which  it 
teaches  ia  nothing  more  than  a  quiet  eubmission  to  ir- 
resistible  fate  ;  the  self-command  which  it  enjoins  an- 
nihilates the  beat  affections  of  the  human  heart ;  the 
indulgence  which  it  grants  to  suicide  is  inconsistent, 
not  only  with  the  general  principles  of  piety,  but  even 
with  that  constancy  which  was  the  height  of  Stoical 
terfectira  ;  and  even  its  moral  doctrine  of  benevolence 
ia  tinctured  with  the  fanciful  principle,  which  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  Stoical  system,  that  every 
being  ia  a  portion  of  one  great  whole,  from  which  it 
woul  I  be  unnatural  and  impioua  to  attempt  a  separa- 
tion. {Enfield's  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p.  315, 
%eqq  )— -II.  A  philosopher,  a  native  of  Tarsus,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  of  Sidon.  and  the  immediate  succes- 
sor of  Chryaippua  in  the  Stoic  school.  He  does  not 
appear  to  bajre  receded  in  any  respect  from  the  Stoic 
tenets,  except  that  he  withheld  hia  assent  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  final  conflagration.  {Diog.  Laert.,  7,  38. 
— Euseb.,  Prop.  Ev.,  15,  18.)— III.  A  philosopher  of 
Elea,  called  the  Eleatic,  to  distinguish  him  from  Ze- 
no  the  Stoic.  He  flourished  about  444  B.C.  Zeno 
was  a  zealous  friend  of  civil  liberty,  and  ia  celebrated 
for  his  courageous  and  eucecssful  opposition  to  tyranta ; 
but  the  inconsistency  of  the  stories  related  by  different 
writers  concerning  him  in  a  great  measure  destroys 
their  credit. — The  invention  of  the  dialectic  art  baa 
Been  improperly  ascribed  to  him  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  philosopher,  and  other  metaphysical 
disputants  in  the  Eleatic  seat,  employed  much  inge- 
nuity and  subtlety  in  exhibiting  examples  of  most  of 
the  logical  arts  which  were  afterward  reduced  to  rule 
by  Aristotle  and  others.  According  to  Aristotle,  Ze- 
no of  Elea  taught  that  nothing  can  be  produced  either 
from  that  which  ia  similar  or  dissimilar  ;  that  there  ia 
only  one  being,  and  that  ia  God ;  that  this  being  is 
eternal,  homogeneous,  and  spherical,  neither  finite  nor 
infinite,  neither  quiescent  nor  moveable ;  that  there 
are  many  worlda  ;  that  there  ia  in  nature  no  vacuum, 
dec.  If  Seneca's  account  of  this  philosopher  deaervea 
ircdit,  he  reached  the  highest  point  of  scepticism,  and 
denied  the  real  existence  of  external  objects.  {Sen- 
tea,  Ep.,  58.  —  Enfield,  Hut.  Philos.,  vol.  1,  p.  419, 
*eq.) 

Zbnobu,  a  celebrated  princess,  wife  of  Odenatus, 
and  after  bis  death  queen  of  Palmyra.  (Fid.  Odena- 
tus, and  Palmyra.)  With  equal  talents  for  jurispru- 
dence and  finance,  thoroughly  skilled  in  the  arts  and 
dulica  of  government,  and  adapting  severity  and  clem- 
ency with  nice  discernment  to  the  exigency  of  the 
circumstances,  her  agile  and  elastic  frame  enabled  her 
to  direct  and  share  the  labours  and  enterprises  of  war. 
Diadaining  the  female  litter,  ahe  waa  continually  on 
horseback,  and  could  even  keep  pace  on  foot  with  the 
march  of  her  soldiery.  History  has  preserved  some 
reminiscences  of  her  personal  appearance,  her  dress, 
and  her  habita,  which  represent  this  apparent  amaxon 
as  a  woman  of  the  most  engaging  beauty,  gifted  with 
the  versatile  graces  of  a  court,  and  accomplished  in 
literary  endowments.  In  complexion  a  brunette,  bcr 
teeth  were  of  a  pearly  whiteness,  and  her  eyes  black 
and  aparkling ;  her  mien  was  animated,  and  her  voice 
clear  and  powerful.  With  a  helmet  on  ner  neao,  ana 
wearing  a  purple  mantle  fringed  with  gema  and  clasp- 
ed with  a  bucklo  at  the  waist,  so  aa  to  leave  one  of  her 
arms  bare  to  the  ahoulder,  she  presented  herself  at  the 
council  of  war ;  and  affecting,  from  the  policy  of  her 
country,  a  regal  pomp,  ahe  was  worshipped  with  Per- 
sian prostration.  Pure  in  her  manners  to  the  utmost 
refinement  of  delicacy,  and  temperate  in  her  habita, 
she  would  nevertheless  challenge  in  their  cups  her 
Persian  and  Armenian  guests,  and  retire  the  victor 
without  ebriety.  Chiefly  versed  in  the  languages  of 
Syria  and  Egypt,  her  modesty  restrained  her  from 
conversing  freely  in  Latin ;  but  she  had  read  the  Ro- 
man history  in  Greek,  waa  herself  an  elegant  histori- 


j  an,  and  bad  compiled  the  Annals  of  Alexandre*  at* 
the  East.  Her  authority  was  acknowledged  by  a  large 
portion  of  Asia  Minor  when  Aurelian  succeeded  to  the 

1  empire.  Envioua  of  her  power,  and  determined  to 
dispossess  her  of  some  of  the  rich  provinces  compre- 
hended in  her  dominions,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army  to  Asia.  Having  defeated  the  queen's 
general  near  Antioch,  he  compelled  her  to  retreat  k> 
Emeia.  Under  the  walls  of  this  city  another  engage- 
ment was  fought,  in  which  the  emperor  was  again  vic- 
torioua.  The  qaeen  fled  to  Palmyra,  determined  to 
support  a  siege.  Aurelian  followed  her,  and,  on  ma- 
king his  approachea  to  the  walls,  found  them  mounted 
in  every  part  with  mural  engines,  which  plied  the  bo- 
siegers  with  atones,  darts,  and  missile  fires.  To  the 
summons  for  a  surrender  of  the  city  and  kingdom,  on 
the  condition  of  her  life  being  spared,  Zenobia  replied 
in  a  proud  and  spirited  letter,  written  in  Greek  by  her 
secretary,  the  celebrated  Longinus.  Her  hopes  of 
victory  soon  vanished  ;  and,  though  she  harassed  the 
Romans  night  and  day  by  continual  saMics  from  her 
walls  and  the  working  of  her  military  engines,  she  de- 
spaired of  success  when  she  heard  that  the  armies 
which  wero  marching  to  her  relief  from  Armenia,  Per- 
sia,  and  the  East  had  either  been  intercepted  or  gain- 
ed over  by  the  foe.  She  fled  from  Palmyra  in  the 
night  on  her  dromedaries,  but  was  overtaken  by  the 
Roman  horse  while  attempting  to  cross  the  Euphrates, 
and  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  Aurelian,  and 
tried  before  a  tribunal  at  Emesa,  Aurelian  himself 
presiding.  The  soldiers  were  clamorous  for  her  death ; 
but  ahe,  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  ber  former  fame, 
aaved  her  own  life  by  throwing  the  blame  on  her 
counsellors,  especially  on  Longinusr  who  wss,  in  con- 
sequence, put  to  death.  Zenobia  was  carried  to  Rome, 
to  grace  the  emperor's  triumph,  snd  was  led  along  in 
chains  of  gold.  She  is  said  to  have  almost  sunk  be- 
neath the  weight  of  jewela  with  which  ahe  was  adorn 
ed  on  that  occasion.  She  was  treated  with  great  hu- 
manity, and  Aurelian  gave  her  large  possessions  near 
Tibur,  where  she  waa  permitted  to  pass  the  remain- 
der of  her  daya.  Her  two  aona  afterward  married  into 
distinguished  familiea  at  Rome.  {Flat.  Vopisc,  Vit. 
Aurti  —  Treb.  Pollio,  Trigint.  Tyrann  —  Vtt.  He- 
rennian.) 

ZsNonoRua,  a  statuary,  whose  native  country  is  un- 
certain. Ho  exercised  his  art  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
also  in  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Nero.  Pliny  speaks 
of  a  Mercury  of  his,  and  also  of  a  colossal  statue  of 
Nero,  afterward  dedicated  to  the  sun  on  the  downfall 
of  that  emperor.  {Thiersch,  Epoch.  3,  Adnot.  108. 
—Sillig,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  ».) 

ZefhykIum,  I.  a  promontory  of  Magna  Grsecis,  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  tbo  lower  extremity  of  Bruttium, 
whence  the  Locriana  derived  the  appellation  of  Epi- 
zephyrii.  It  is  now  Capo  di  Bruzzano.  {Straho, 
259.) — II.  A  promontory  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  and  cloaing  the  Bay  of  Bafo  to  the 
west.    {Strab.,  683.) 

Zefht rob,  one  of  the  winda,  son  of  Astrwus  and 
Aurora,  the  aame  aa  the  Favonius  of  the  Latins.  He 
had  a  son  named  Carpua  (Kapiror,  fruit)  by  one  of 
the  Seasons.  {Sen.  ad  Virg.,  Eelog.,  5.  48  )  Zephv- 
rue  is  described  by  Homer  aa  a  strong- blowing  wind; 
but  he  waa  afterward  regarded  as  gentle  and  soft* 
breathing.  In  the  days  of  Homer,  the  idea  of  darkness) 
waa  also  associated  with  the  western  regions  of  the 
world,  and  hence  the  wind  Zcphyrus  derived  its  name 
from  (oytoft  "darkness"  "gloom."  In  a  succeeding 
age,  when  the  west  wind  began  to  be  regarded  at 
genial  in  ita  influence  both  on  man  and  all  nature,  the 
name  was  considered  as  synonymous  with  ftujOopof 
life-bearing.  {Hesiod,  Theog.,  377. —  Virgil,  JEn,, 
1,  135  —  Ovid,  Met.,  1,  64;  15,700.— Properthit,  1 
16,  34,  dec.) 

Zrria.  a  son  of  Boreas,  king  of  Thrace,  ana  Or tl 
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y m,  wbo  accompanied  the  Argonauts  to  Colchis  along 
with  his  brother  Calais.  In  Bilhvnia,  the  two  broth- 
era,  who  are  represented  with  wings,  delivered  Phm- 
eus  from  the  persecution  of  the  Harpies,  and  drove 
these  monsters  as  far  as  the  islands  called  Strophades 
Vtd  Strophades,  and  Harpviw  — ApoUod ,  1,9  ;  3,  15. 
-Hygxn,  fab.,  14-Oruf,  Met.,*,  716- Pausa*., 
8.  16.) 

-Zrriius  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Anliope,  brother  to 
Amphion.    (Kid.  Amphion.) 

Zipois  or  Zicoitana,  a  district  of  Africa  in  which 
Carthage  was  situated  It  extended  from  the  river 
Tusca  to  the  Hermann  promontorv,  and  from  the 
coaat  to  tho  mounuins  that  separated  it  from  Bysaci- 


am     (hid  .  Hut ,  14,  b.—I'hn  ,  ft,  4.) 

Ziuoma,  or  the  Budge,  the  name  of  the  principal 
passage  of  the  river  Euphrates,  southwest  of  Edessa 
An  ancient  fortress  by  which  it  waa  commanded  is 
still  called  Roum  Cala,  or  the  Koman  Caalle  ;  to 
which  may  be  added,  that  on  the  opposite  shore  there 
is  a  place  cafled  Zettpme.  (P/tit ,  5,  24. — Curt.,  3, 
l.—Tant,  Ann.,  It,  12  ) 

Ztv,  the  name  of  Jupiter  among  the  Greeks. 
(Kid.  remarks  under  the  article  Jupiter.) 

Zruxis,  a  celebrated  painter,  born  at  Heraclea,  in 
Magna  Gnr-cia,  and  wbo  flourished  about  B.C.  400. 
(P/m  ,  35,  9,  30  —  Mian,  V.  H  ,  4,  12  —  Hardouin, 
ad  Plin  ,  I.  e.—SUhg,  Diet.  Art.,  p  130,  not  )  He  I 
atodrcd  under  either  Hemophilus  or  Ne<«ea<i,  artists  re- 1 
apecting  whom  nothing  is  known  but  thai  one  of  them 
wait  his  master.  Soon,  however,  he  far  outstripped 
his  instructer,  as  Apollodorus  intimated  in  verses  ex- 
pressive of  his  indignation  that  Zcuxis  should  have 
moulded  to  his  own  use  sll  previous  inventions,  and 
stolen  the  graces  of  the  best  masters;  thus  paying  a 
high  though  involuntary  compliment  to  his  gifted  rival 
Apollodorus  having  first  practised  chiaro-oscuro,  could 
not  endure  that  his  glory  should  be  eclipsed  by  a 
younger  artist,  who  availed  himself  of  his  improve- 
ments to  rise  to  a  higher  degree  of  excellence.  Zeux- 
*  seems  to  have  rapidly  risen  to  the  highest  distinc- 
tion in  Greece,  and  acquired  by  the  exercise  of  his 
V.,  not  only  renown,  but  riches.  Of  the  latter  ad- 
ranlage  he  was  more  Tain  than  became  a  man  of  ex- 
ited genius.  Ho  appeared  at  the  Olympic  games 
«ttired  in  a  mantle  on  which  his  name  waa  embroidered 
•n  letters  of  gold,  a  piece  of  moat  absurd  display  in 
one  whoso  name  waa  deeply  impressed  on  tho  hearts 
and  imaginations  of  those  by  whom  be  waa  surrounded. 
He  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  chargeable 
with  avarice  ;  or,  at  least,  this  passion,  if  it  existed, 
was  subservient  to  his  pride  ;  for,  when  he  had  attained 
the  height  of  his  fame,  he  refused  any  longer  to  re- 
ceive money  for  his  pictures,  but  made  presents  of 
them,  because  he  regarded  them  as  abovo  all  pecuni- 
ary value.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  he  was 
accustomed,  however,  to  exhibit  his  productions  for 
money,  especially  his  moat  celebrated  painting  of  Hel- 
tn-  The  truth  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  ruling  pas- 
sion of  Zcuxis  was  the  love  of  pomp,  an  ever- restless 
vanity,  a  constant  desire  and  craving  after  every  kind 
of  distinction. — Very  little  is  known  respecting  the 
•vents  of  the  life  of  this  celebrated  painter.  He  was 
not  only  auccessful  in  securing  wealth  and  the  applause 
of  the  multitude,  but  was  honoured  with  the  friend- 
ship of  Arcbelaiis,  king  of  Macedon.  For  the  palace 
of  this  monarch  be  executed  numerous  pictures.  Ci- 
cero informs  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Crotona  pre- 
vailed on  Zeuxis  to  come  to  their  city,  and  to  paint 
there  a  number  of  pieces,  which  were  intended  to 
adorn  the  temple  of  Juno,  for  which  he  was  to  receive 
a  large  and  atipulated  aum.  On  hia  arrival,  ho  in- 
formed them  that  ho  intended  only  to  paint  the  picture 
of  Helen,  with  which  they  were  satisfied,  because  he 
was  regarded  as  peculiarly  excellent  in  tho  delineation 
women.  He  accordingly  desired  to  see  the  most ! 
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beautiful  maidens  in  the  city,  and,  having  selected  Mrs 
of  the  fairest,  copied  all  that  was  most  beaatifa\  and 
perfect  in  the  form  of  each,  and  thus  completed  his 
Helen.  Pliny,  in  his  relation  of  the  same  circum- 
stance, omits  to  give  the  particular  subject  of  tht 
painting,  or  the  terms  of  the  original  contract,  and 
states  that  the  whole  occurred,  not  among  the  people 
of  Crotona,  but  those  of  Agrigentum,  for  whom,  at 
says,  the  piece  waa  executed,  to  fulfil  a  vow  made  by 
them  to  the  goddess.  This  great  artist,  oo  several 
occasions,  painted  pictures  for  cities  and  states.  IU 
gave  bis  Alcmens,  representing  Hercules  Strang  1  r.g 
the  serpents  in  his  cradle,  in  the  sight  of  his  parenta, 
to  the  Agrigentines,  and  a  figure  of  Pan  to  his  patroo 
Arcbelaus  of  Macedon.  The  most  celebrated  of  the 
pictures  of  Zeuxis,  besides  the  Heleo  and  the  Alcme- 
ns, were,  a  Penelope,  in  which  Pliny  assures  as  thai 
not  only  form,  but  character,  was  vividly  expressed;  a 
representation  of  Jopiter  seated  on  his  throne,  with 
all  the  gods  around  doing  him  homage  ;  a  Marsyas 
bound  to  a  tree,  which  waa  preserved  at  Rome  ;  ids! 
a  wrestler,  beneath  which  was  inscribed  a  verse,  to  the 
effect  thst  U  was  easier  to  envy  than  to  imitate  it?  £i 

of  another  painting  of  hia,  representing  the  Centaurs, 
in  which  he  particularly  applauds  the  delicacy  of  the 
drawing,  the  harmony  of  the  colouring,  the  softness  a  I 
the  blending  shades,  and  the  excellence  of  the  pro- 
portions. He  left  many  draughts  in  a  single  colour 
oo  white.  Pliny  censures  him  for  the  too  great  sue 
of  the  heads  and  joints,  in  comparison  with  the  rest 
of  the  figures.  Aristotle  complains  that  he  was  a 
painter  of  forms  rather  than  of  manners,  which  seems 
contrary  to  the  eulogium  passed  by  Pliny  oo  the 
representation  of  Penelope.  —  The  story  respecting 
the  contest  between  Zeuxis  and  Parrhaaras  has  l«n 
frequently  related.  It  is  said  that  the  former  ps rat- 
ed a  cluster  of  grapes  with  such  perfect  skill  that 
the  birds  came  and  pecked  at  them.  Elated  with  so 
unoqnivocal  a  testimony  of  his  excellence,  he  called 
to  his  rival  to  draw  back  the  curtain,  which  he  sop- 
posed  concealed  his  work,  anticipating  a  certain  tri» 
omph.  Now,  however,  be  found  himsel/  entrapped, 
for  what  ho  took  for  a  curtain  was  only  a  painting  of 
one  by  Parrhasius ;  upon  which  he  ingenuously  con- 
fessed himself  defeated,  since  he  had  only  deceived 
birds,  but  his  antagoniat  had  beguiled  the  senses  of  an 
experienced  artist  Another  story  is  related  of  a  simi- 
lar  kind,  in  which  be  overcame  himself,  or,  rather,  one 
part  of  his  work  was  shown  to  have  excelled  at  the  ex- 
pense of  tbo  other.  Ho  painted  a  boy  with  a  basket  of 
grapes,  to  which  the  birds  as  before  resorted ;  on  which 
he  scknowledgcd  thst  the  boy  could  not  be  well  painted, 
aince,  had  the  similitude  been  in  both  cases  equal,  the 
birds  would  have  been  deterred  from  approaching 
From  these  stories,  if  they  may  be  credited,  it  would 
appear  thst  Zeuxis  excelled  more  in  depicting  fruit  thin 
in  painting  the  human  form.  If  this  were  the  case,  it  is 
strange  that  all  his  greater  efforts,  of  which  any  ac- 
counts have  reached  us,  were  portraits,  or  groups  of 
men  or  deities.  The  readiness  which  Zee  us  has,  in 
these  instances,  been  represented  as  manifesting  to  ac- 
knowledge Ins  weakness,  is  scarcely  consistent  with  the 
ususl  tenour  of  his  spirit  At  sll  events,  the  victory 
of  Parrhasius  proved  very  little  respecting  the  merit  of 
the  two  artists.  The  man  wbo  could  represent  a  cut> 
tain  to  perfection  would  not  necessarily  be  the  great- 
est painter  in  Greece.  Even  were  exactness  of  imi- 
tation the  sole  excellence  in  the  picture,  regard  must 
be  had  to  the  cast  of  the  objects  imitated,  in  reference 
to  the  skill  of  the  artists  by  whom  they  were  chosen 
— Zeuxis  is  said  to  have  taken  a  long  time  to  5ni*h  ru* 
chief  productions,  observing,  when  reproached  for  his 
slowness,  that  he  waa  painting  for  eternity. — Festu* 
relates  that  Zeuxis  died  with  laughter  at  the  pic  tore 
of  an  old  woman  which  he  himself  liad  painted.  So 
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sxtraotdioary  a  circumstance,  however,  would  surely 
nave  bees  alluded  to  by  some  other  writer,  had  it  been 
aue.  There  seems  good  reason,  therefore,  to  believe 
it  fictitious.  {Etta/clop.  Metropol.,  div.  2,  vol.  1,  p. 
405,  seqq.) 

ZoIlus,  a  sophist  and  grammarian  of  Amphipolis, 
who  rendered  himself  known  by  his  severe  criticisms 
on  the  poems  of  Homer,  for  which  he  received  the 
name  of  Homeromastiz,  or  the  cbastiser  of  Homer, 
and  also  on  the  productions  of  Plato  and  other  writers. 
/Elian  (  V.  H,  11,  10)  draws  a  very  unfavourable  pic- 
lure  of  both  his  character  and  personal  appearance. 
In  ail  this,  however,  there  is  very  probably  much  of 
exaggeration.    Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (Ep.  ad 
Pomp  )  appears,  on  the  other  hand,  to  praise  the  man  ; 
he  ranks  him,  at  least,  among  those  who  have  censured 
Plato,  not  from  a  feeling  of  envy  or  enmity,  but  a  de- 
aire  for  the  truth.    The  age  of  Zoilus  is  uncertain. 
Vitruviua  (Praf,  ad  lib.  7)  refers  him  to  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  and  is  followed  by  Vossius. 
Reinesius,  however  ( Vox.  Led.,  3,  2),  and  Ionsius 
(de  Script.  Hist.  PhU ,  c.  9)  are  opposed  to  this,  be- 
cause Zoilus  is  said  to  have  been  a  hearer  of  Polyc- 
rates,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Socrates.  (Consult 
the  remarks  of  Perizonius  on  this  subject,  ad  Mlian., 
V.  H ,  /.  c.)    Some  say  that  Zoilus  was  stoned  to 
death,  or  exposed  on  a  cross,  by  order  of  Ptolemy, 
while  others  maintain  that  he  was  burned  alive  at 
Smyrna.    According  to  another  account,  he  recited 
his  invectives  against  Homer  at  the  Olympic  games, 
and  was  thrown  from  a  rock  for  his  offence.  (Jilian, 
V.  H.,  I.  c.—Longin.,  9,  4.) 

Zona  or  Zoitt,  a  city  on  the  vEgean  coast  of 
Thrace,  near  the  promontory  of  Serrhium.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (7,  59)  end  by  Hecaleus  (ap, 
Strph.  Bj/z.).  Here  Orpheus  sang,  and  by  his  strains 
drew  after  him  both  the  woods  and  the  beasts  that 
tenanted  them.    (Apollon.  Rhod.,  1,  28.) 

Zona  a  as,  a  Byzantine  historian,  who  flourished  to- 
wards tho  closo  of  the  eleventh  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  twelfth  centuries.  He  held  the  offices 
originally  of  Grand  Dungariua  (commander  of  the  fleet) 
and  chief  secretary  of  the  imperial  cabinet ;  but  he 
afterward  became  a  monk,  and  attached  himself  to  a 
religious  house  on  Mount  Athos,  where  he  died  sub- 
sequently to  A.D.  1118.  His  Annals,  or  Chronicle, 
extend  from  the  creation  of  the  world  down  to  1118 
A.D.,  the  period  of  the  death  of  Alexia  I.  They  pos- 
sess a  double  interest :  for  more  ancient  times,  be  has 
availed  himself,  independently  of  Eutropius  and  Dio 
Cassius,  of  other  authors  that  are  lost  to  uj  ;  and  at  a 
later  period  he  details  events  of  which  he  himself  was 
a  witnoss.  Though  deficient  in  critical  spirit,  he  has 
still  displayed  great  good  sense  in  adding  nothing  of 
his  own  to  the  extracts  which  be  has  inserted  in  his 
history,  except  what  might  serve  to  unite  them  to- 
gether in  regular  order.  There  results  from  this,  it  is 
true,  a  great  variety  of  atyle  in  hia  work,  but  this  is 
easily  pardoned,  and  the  only  regret  is,  that  Zonarae 
had  not  indicated  with  more  exactness  the  authors 
whence  he  drew  his  materials.  The  impartiality  of 
the  writer  is  worthy  of  praise.  This  work  is  found  in 
the  collections  of  the  Byzantine  Historians. — Zonaras 
was  the  author  also  of  a  Glossary  or  Lexicon,  in  the 
of  Heaychius  and  Suidas    It  was  published 


by  Tittman,  in  1808,  at  the  Leipzig  press,  aJoug  witf 
the  Lexicon  of  Photius,  in  3  vols.  4to,  the  first  twe 
volumes  being  devoted  to  the  lexicon  of  Zonaras, 
(Seholl,  Hist.  Ltt.  Gr,  vol.  6,  p.  288.) 

Zopyros,  a  Persian,  son  of  Megsbyzus,  who  gained 
possession  of  Babylon  for  Darius  Hyataspis  by  a  strat- 
agem similar  to  that  by  which  Sextos  Tarquinius 
gained  Gabii  for  his  father.  (Vid  Tarquinius  III.— 
Herod.,  3,  154,  seqq.) 

Zoroaster,  a  celebrated  reformer  of  the  Magian 
religion,  whose  era  is  altogether  uncertain.  In  what 
pointa  his  doctrines  may  have  differed  from  those  of 
the  preceding  period  is  an  obscure  and  difficult  ques- 
tion. It  seems  certain,  however,  that  the  code  of  sa- 
cred laws  which  be  introduced,  founded,  or  at  least 
enlarged,  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  Magian 
caste.  Its  members  became  the  keepers  and  expound- 
ers of  the  holy  books,  the  teachers  and  counsellors  of 
the  king,  the  oracles  from  whom  ho  learned  the  Divine 
will  and  the  secrets  of  futurity,  the  mediators  who  ob- 
tained for  him  the  favour  of  Heaven,  or  propitiated  its 
anger.  According  to  Hyde,  Pridcaux,  and  many  oth- 
ers of  the  learned,  Zoroaster  was  the  same  with  the 
Zerdusht  of  the  Persians,  who  was  a  great  patriarch  of 
the  Magi,  and  lived  between  the  beginningof  the  reign 
of  Cyrus  and  the  latter  end  of  that  of  Darius  Hya- 
taspis. This,  however,  seems  too  late  a  date. — The 
so-called  "  Oracles  of  ZoToaslcru  have  been  frequently 

[tublished.  (Consult,  on  this  whole  subject,  the  very 
earned  and  able  remarks  of  Parisot,  Btogr.  Univ., 
1  vol.  52,  p.  434,  seqq.,  and  also  Rhode,  die  keilige  Sage, 
|  dec,  der  Baklrer,  Medtr,  dec.,  p.  112,  seqq.) 

ZosImcs,  I.  a  Greek  historian,  who  appears  to  have 
flourished  bet  ween  A.D.  430  and  59 1 .  He  was  a  pub- 
lic functionary  at  Constantinople.  Zosimus  wrote  a 
history  of  the  Roman  emperors  from  the  ago  of  Au- 
gustus down  to  his  own  time.  His  object  in  writing 
this  was  to  trace  the  causes  which  led  to  the  downfal 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  among  these  he  ranks  the 
introduction  of  Christianity.  There  are  many  reasons 
which  induce  the  belief  that  the  work  of  Zosimus 
was  not  published  in  his  lifetime,  one  of  the  strongest 
of  which  is  the  boldness  with  which  he  speaks  of  the 
Christian  emperors.  It  is  probable  that  he  intended 
to  continue  the  work  to  his  own  times,  a  design  which 
his  death  prevented.  A  certain  negligence  of  style, 
which  indicates  the  absence  of  a  revision  on  the  part 
of  the  author,  strongly  countenances  this  supposition. 
The  best  editions  of  Zosimus  have  been  lhat  of  Cel- 
larius,  8vo,  Jena,  1728,  and  that  of  Reitemier,  8vo, 
Lips.,  1784.  The  best  edition  now,  however,  is  that 
by  Bekker  in  the  Corpus  Byz.  Hist.,  Bonn,  1837, 8vo. 
— II.  A  native  of  Panopolis,  in  Egypt,  who  wrote,  ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  a  work  on  Chemistry  (Xvpevrtita). 
in  28  books.    The  Parie  and  Vienna  MSS.  contain 


various  detached  treatises  of  this  writer,  which  form 
ed  part,  in  all  likelihood,  of  this  voluminous  produc- 
tion ;  such  as  a  dissertation  on  the  sacred  ana  divine 
art  of  forming  gold  and  ailver,  dec.    Tbero  exist  also 
five  other  works  of  this  same  writer,  such  as  "  On  tht 
Art  of  making  Beer"  (rrtpl  fvfluv  irotqotoc ),  Ac.  An 
edition  of  thia  last-mentioned  work  was  published  ia 
1814,  by  Griiner,  Sotisbac,  8vo.  (Hoffman,  Liz.  B\h 
liogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  830  -ScAW/,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  1 
p.  210.) 
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sxtraotdioary  a  circumstance,  however,  would  surely 
nave  bees  alluded  to  by  some  other  writer,  had  it  been 
aue.  There  seems  good  reason,  therefore,  to  believe 
it  fictitious.  {Etta/clop.  Metropol.,  div.  2,  vol.  1,  p. 
405,  seqq.) 

ZoIlus,  a  sophist  and  grammarian  of  Amphipolis, 
who  rendered  himself  known  by  his  severe  criticisms 
on  the  poems  of  Homer,  for  which  he  received  the 
name  of  Homeromastiz,  or  the  cbastiser  of  Homer, 
and  also  on  the  productions  of  Plato  and  other  writers. 
/Elian  (  V.  H,  11,  10)  draws  a  very  unfavourable  pic- 
lure  of  both  his  character  and  personal  appearance. 
In  ail  this,  however,  there  is  very  probably  much  of 
exaggeration.    Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (Ep.  ad 
Pomp  )  appears,  on  the  other  hand,  to  praise  the  man  ; 
he  ranks  him,  at  least,  among  those  who  have  censured 
Plato,  not  from  a  feeling  of  envy  or  enmity,  but  a  de- 
aire  for  the  truth.    The  age  of  Zoilus  is  uncertain. 
Vitruviua  (Praf,  ad  lib.  7)  refers  him  to  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  and  is  followed  by  Vossius. 
Reinesius,  however  ( Vox.  Led.,  3,  2),  and  Ionsius 
(de  Script.  Hist.  PhU ,  c.  9)  are  opposed  to  this,  be- 
cause Zoilus  is  said  to  have  been  a  hearer  of  Polyc- 
rates,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Socrates.  (Consult 
the  remarks  of  Perizonius  on  this  subject,  ad  Mlian., 
V.  H ,  /.  c.)    Some  say  that  Zoilus  was  stoned  to 
death,  or  exposed  on  a  cross,  by  order  of  Ptolemy, 
while  others  maintain  that  he  was  burned  alive  at 
Smyrna.    According  to  another  account,  he  recited 
his  invectives  against  Homer  at  the  Olympic  games, 
and  was  thrown  from  a  rock  for  his  offence.  (Jilian, 
V.  H.,  I.  c.—Longin.,  9,  4.) 

Zona  or  Zoitt,  a  city  on  the  vEgean  coast  of 
Thrace,  near  the  promontory  of  Serrhium.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (7,  59)  end  by  Hecaleus  (ap, 
Strph.  Bj/z.).  Here  Orpheus  sang,  and  by  his  strains 
drew  after  him  both  the  woods  and  the  beasts  that 
tenanted  them.    (Apollon.  Rhod.,  1,  28.) 

Zona  a  as,  a  Byzantine  historian,  who  flourished  to- 
wards tho  closo  of  the  eleventh  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  twelfth  centuries.  He  held  the  offices 
originally  of  Grand  Dungariua  (commander  of  the  fleet) 
and  chief  secretary  of  the  imperial  cabinet ;  but  he 
afterward  became  a  monk,  and  attached  himself  to  a 
religious  house  on  Mount  Athos,  where  he  died  sub- 
sequently to  A.D.  1118.  His  Annals,  or  Chronicle, 
extend  from  the  creation  of  the  world  down  to  1118 
A.D.,  the  period  of  the  death  of  Alexia  I.  They  pos- 
sess a  double  interest :  for  more  ancient  times,  be  has 
availed  himself,  independently  of  Eutropius  and  Dio 
Cassius,  of  other  authors  that  are  lost  to  uj  ;  and  at  a 
later  period  he  details  events  of  which  he  himself  was 
a  witnoss.  Though  deficient  in  critical  spirit,  he  has 
still  displayed  great  good  sense  in  adding  nothing  of 
his  own  to  the  extracts  which  be  has  inserted  in  his 
history,  except  what  might  serve  to  unite  them  to- 
gether in  regular  order.  There  results  from  this,  it  is 
true,  a  great  variety  of  atyle  in  hia  work,  but  this  is 
easily  pardoned,  and  the  only  regret  is,  that  Zonarae 
had  not  indicated  with  more  exactness  the  authors 
whence  he  drew  his  materials.  The  impartiality  of 
the  writer  is  worthy  of  praise.  This  work  is  found  in 
the  collections  of  the  Byzantine  Historians. — Zonaras 
was  the  author  also  of  a  Glossary  or  Lexicon,  in  the 
of  Heaychius  and  Suidas    It  was  published 


by  Tittman,  in  1808,  at  the  Leipzig  press,  aJoug  witf 
the  Lexicon  of  Photius,  in  3  vols.  4to,  the  first  twe 
volumes  being  devoted  to  the  lexicon  of  Zonaras, 
(Seholl,  Hist.  Ltt.  Gr,  vol.  6,  p.  288.) 

Zopyros,  a  Persian,  son  of  Megsbyzus,  who  gained 
possession  of  Babylon  for  Darius  Hyataspis  by  a  strat- 
agem similar  to  that  by  which  Sextos  Tarquinius 
gained  Gabii  for  his  father.  (Vid  Tarquinius  III.— 
Herod.,  3,  154,  seqq.) 

Zoroaster,  a  celebrated  reformer  of  the  Magian 
religion,  whose  era  is  altogether  uncertain.  In  what 
pointa  his  doctrines  may  have  differed  from  those  of 
the  preceding  period  is  an  obscure  and  difficult  ques- 
tion. It  seems  certain,  however,  that  the  code  of  sa- 
cred laws  which  be  introduced,  founded,  or  at  least 
enlarged,  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  Magian 
caste.  Its  members  became  the  keepers  and  expound- 
ers of  the  holy  books,  the  teachers  and  counsellors  of 
the  king,  the  oracles  from  whom  ho  learned  the  Divine 
will  and  the  secrets  of  futurity,  the  mediators  who  ob- 
tained for  him  the  favour  of  Heaven,  or  propitiated  its 
anger.  According  to  Hyde,  Pridcaux,  and  many  oth- 
ers of  the  learned,  Zoroaster  was  the  same  with  the 
Zerdusht  of  the  Persians,  who  was  a  great  patriarch  of 
the  Magi,  and  lived  between  the  beginningof  the  reign 
of  Cyrus  and  the  latter  end  of  that  of  Darius  Hya- 
taspis. This,  however,  seems  too  late  a  date. — The 
so-called  "  Oracles  of  ZoToaslcru  have  been  frequently 

[tublished.  (Consult,  on  this  whole  subject,  the  very 
earned  and  able  remarks  of  Parisot,  Btogr.  Univ., 
1  vol.  52,  p.  434,  seqq.,  and  also  Rhode,  die  keilige  Sage, 
|  dec,  der  Baklrer,  Medtr,  dec.,  p.  112,  seqq.) 

ZosImcs,  I.  a  Greek  historian,  who  appears  to  have 
flourished  bet  ween  A.D.  430  and  59 1 .  He  was  a  pub- 
lic functionary  at  Constantinople.  Zosimus  wrote  a 
history  of  the  Roman  emperors  from  the  ago  of  Au- 
gustus down  to  his  own  time.  His  object  in  writing 
this  was  to  trace  the  causes  which  led  to  the  downfal 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  among  these  he  ranks  the 
introduction  of  Christianity.  There  are  many  reasons 
which  induce  the  belief  that  the  work  of  Zosimus 
was  not  published  in  his  lifetime,  one  of  the  strongest 
of  which  is  the  boldness  with  which  he  speaks  of  the 
Christian  emperors.  It  is  probable  that  he  intended 
to  continue  the  work  to  his  own  times,  a  design  which 
his  death  prevented.  A  certain  negligence  of  style, 
which  indicates  the  absence  of  a  revision  on  the  part 
of  the  author,  strongly  countenances  this  supposition. 
The  best  editions  of  Zosimus  have  been  lhat  of  Cel- 
larius,  8vo,  Jena,  1728,  and  that  of  Reitemier,  8vo, 
Lips.,  1784.  The  best  edition  now,  however,  is  that 
by  Bekker  in  the  Corpus  Byz.  Hist.,  Bonn,  1837, 8vo. 
— II.  A  native  of  Panopolis,  in  Egypt,  who  wrote,  ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  a  work  on  Chemistry  (Xvpevrtita). 
in  28  books.    The  Parie  and  Vienna  MSS.  contain 


various  detached  treatises  of  this  writer,  which  form 
ed  part,  in  all  likelihood,  of  this  voluminous  produc- 
tion ;  such  as  a  dissertation  on  the  sacred  ana  divine 
art  of  forming  gold  and  ailver,  dec.    Tbero  exist  also 
five  other  works  of  this  same  writer,  such  as  "  On  tht 
Art  of  making  Beer"  (rrtpl  fvfluv  irotqotoc ),  Ac.  An 
edition  of  thia  last-mentioned  work  was  published  ia 
1814,  by  Griiner,  Sotisbac,  8vo.  (Hoffman,  Liz.  B\h 
liogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  830  -ScAW/,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  1 
p.  210.) 
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•urrcnJcrcd  Susa  to  Alexander  when  the  latter  ap- 
proached the  city.  The  satrapy  was  restored  to 
him  by  Alexander,  but  he  and  his  son  Oxyathres 
were  afterward  executed  by  Alexander  for  the 
crimes  they  had  committed  in  the  government  of 
the  aatrapy.  (Curt ,  5,  2  —Arrtan,  Anab.,  3,  16;  7, 
UM,  17,  65.) 

AbOeu  Genu,  plel>eian.  On  the  coins  of  this 
gens'  we  find  the  cognomen  Gem  .  which  is  perhaps 
an  abbreviation  of  Geminus.  The  coins  have  no 
heads  of  persons  on  them.  The  most  distinguished 
members  of  this  gens  were — I.  0,  Arurus,  one  of 
the  ambassadors  sent  to  Maainissa  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians, B.C.  171.  (Lib  ,  42,  35  )— II  M.  Abcbids, 
tribune  of  the  plehs,  B  C.  187,  opposed  M.  Fulvius, 
the  proconsul,  in  his  petition  for  a  triumph,  but  with- 
drew his  opposition  chiefly  through  the  influence  of 
his  oolleaguo  Ti.  Gracchus  (Lir.,  39,  4.  5  )  He 
was  praetor  peregrinus,  B.C.  176.  (Liv  ,  41,  18, 19.) 

Ani  itvus  Valens,  a  Roman  lawyer,  probably  the 
same  with  the  Valens  who  formed  one  of  the  con- 
silium of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius.  (Capitoli- 
iriM,  Ant  Pim,  12)  We  have,  in  the  Pandect*, 
selections  from  his  seven  books  of  "  Fxdeieommts- 
Ma."  iZtmmrrn,  Oeseh.  d  Rom.  Pnvatrceht*,  1,  I, 
934.) 

Ac-acali.is  ('AKa<a>J.iO,  daughter  of  Minos,  by 
whom,  according  to  a  Cretan  tradition,  Hermes 
begot  Cydon  ;  while,  according  to  a  tradition  of  the 
Tcgeatans,  Cydon  was  a  son  of  Tegeates,  and  im- 
migrated to  Crete  from  Tegea.  (Paus.,  8,  53,  $  2.) 
Apollo  begot  by  her  a  son,  Miletus,  whom,  for  fear 
of  her  father,  Acaeallis  exposed  in  a  forest,  where 
wolves  watched  and  suckled  the  child  until  he  was 
found  by  shepherds,  who  brought  him  up.  (Antonin, 
Lib.,  30.)  Other  sons  of  her  and  Apollo  arc  Amphi- 
themis  and  Garamas.  (Apolfon  ,  4,  1490,  dec  )  Apol. 
lodoms  (3,  1,  $  2)  calls  this  daughter  of  Minos  Acallc 
(*A*u?.2i7),  but  does  not  mention  Miletus  as  her  son. 
Acacallis  was  in  Crete  a  common  name  for  a  nar- 
cissus.   (Athen.,  15,  p  681  —  Heiych  ,  t.  r  ) 

Acicirs  C Akokoc),  a  son  of  Lycaon  and  king  of 
Acacesium  in  Acadia,  of  which  he  was  believed  to 
be  the  founder.  (Paus.,  8,  3,  X.—Steph  Ityz .,  s.  v. 
'A.Ka*qotov.) 

Acarnan  ('kKapvuv),  one  of  the  Epigones,  was 
a  son  of  Alcma*on  and  Calirrhoc,  and  brother  of 
Amphoterus.  Their  father  was  murdered  by  Phe- 
geus  when  they  »vere  yet  very  young,  and  Calirrhoi! 
prayed  to  Zeus  to  make  her  sons  grow  quickly,  that 
they  might  be  able  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  fa- 
ther. The  prayer  was  granted,  and  Acarnan,  with  his 
■  brother,  slew  Phegeus,  his  wife,  and  his  two  sons. 
The  inhabitants  of  Psophis,  where  the  sons  had  been 
slain,  pursued  the  murderers  as  far  as  Tegea,  where, 
however,  they  were  received  and  rescued.  At  the 
request  of  Achelous,  they  carried  the  necklace  and 
peplus  of  Harmonia  to  Delphi,  and  from  thence  they 
went  to  Epinis,  where  Acarnan  founded  the  state 
called  after  him  Acarnania.  (Apollod.,  3,  7,  $  5-7. 
—Or.,  Met  ,  9,  413,  &c— Thueyd .,  2,  102  —  Streb., 
10,  p  462  ) 

Accitri,  I.  or  Attics,  L.,  an  early  Roman  tragic 
poet  and  the  son  of  a  freedman,  was  born,  according 
to  Jerome,  B.C.  170,  and  was  fifty  years  younger 
than  Pacuvius.  He  lived  to  a  great  *ige ;  Cicero, 
whpn  a  young  man,  frequently  cor-  .-ised  with  him. 
(Brut.,  28.)  His  tragedies*  <.eie  chiefly  imitated 
from  the  Greeks,  espoc'aliy  from  J^schylus,  but  he 
aUo  wrote  some  on  rloman  subjects  (Pratextata); 
•ne  of  which,  entitled  Brutus,  was  probably  in  hon- 
aox  of  his"  patron  D.  Brutus.  (Cic,  De  Leg.,  2,  21 ; 
Pro  Arch.,  11.)  We  possess  only  fragments  of  his 
tragedies,  of  which  the  most  important  have  been 
preservrd  by  Cicero,  but  sufficient  remains  to  justi- 
ff  the  terms  of  aimiration  in  which  he  is  spoken  of 


by  the  ancient  writer*  He  is  particularly  praised 
for  the  strength  and  vigour  of  his  language  and  the 
sublimity  of  his  thoughts.  (Cic,  Pro  Plane.,  24; 
Pro  Sett.,  66,  Ac. — Hor.,  Ep.,  2,  1,  56. — Qumiit.. 
10, 1,  y  97  —  Gell.,  13, 2  )  Besides  these  tragedies, 
he  also  wrote  Annates  in  verse,  containing  the  his- 
tory of  Rome,  like  those  of  Ennius ;  and  three  prose 
works,  "  Libri  Didascalioti,"  which  seems  to  hare 
been  a  history  of  poetry,  "  Libri  Pragmaticon,"  and 
"  Parerga :"  of  the  two  latter  no  fragments  are  pre- 
served. The  fragments  of  his  tragedies  have  been 
collected  by  Stephanus  in  14  Frag  vet.  Poet  Lat ," 
Paris,  1564  ;  Maittaire,  "  Opera  et  Frag.  vet.  Poet. 
Lat  ,"  Lond  ,  1713;  and  Bothe,  "Poet.  Scenici  Lat- 
in.," vol.  v.,  Lips  ,  1834  ;  and  the  fragments  of  the 
Didaacalta  by  Madvig,  "  De  L.  Attii  Didascaliis  Com- 
ment," Hafnie,  1831. 

Acksanper  ('\Kiaav6poc)  wrote  a  historv  of  Cv- 
rene.  (Schol.  ad  Apol!.,  4,  1561,  1750  ;  ad  Ptnd., 
Pyth.,  4,  t'm/.,  67  )  Plntarcb  (Symp ,  5,  2,  $  8) 
speaks  of  a  work  of  his  respecting  Libya  (r<pt 
Ativnc),  which  may,  probably,  be  the  same  work  as 
the  history  of  Cyrene.  The  time  at  which  he  live** 
is  unknown. 

Acrsas  ('AntoUc),  a  native  of  Sal  a  mis  m  Cyprus, 
famed  for  his  skill  in  weaving  cloth  with  variegated 
patterns  (polymitarius).  He  and  his  son  Helicon, 
who  distinguished  himself  in  thesame  art.  are  men- 
tioned by  Athenaeus  (2<  p.  48,  b  ).  Zenobius  speaks 
of  both  artists,  hut  says  that  Accsas  (or.  as  he  calls 
him,  Aceseus.'AKorrt'f)  was  a  native  of  Patara,  and 
Helicon  of  Carystus.  He  tells  us,  also,  that  they 
were  the  first  who  made  a  peplus  for  Athena  Pohas. 
When  they  lived,  we  are  not  informed  ;  but  it  must 
have  been  before  the  time  of  Euripides  and  Plato, 
who  mention  this  peplus.  (Eur.,  Hec,  468. — Plat , 
Eulhyphr.,  $  6  )  A  specimen  of  the  workmanship  ol 
these  two  artists  was  preserved  in  the  temple  at 
Delphi,  bearing  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  ]*al- 
las  had  imparted  marvellous  skill  to  their  hands. 

Acrsias  ('Aiteaiac,)  an  ancient  Greek  physician 
whose  age  and  country  are  both  unknown.  It  is 
ascertained,  however,  that  he  lived  at  least  fbui 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  as  the  proverb  'nniaa*, 
laearo,  Aeesias  cured  him,  is  quoted  on  the  author- 
ity of  Aristophanes.  This  saying  (by  which  only 
Aeesias  is  known  to  us)  was  used  when  any  per- 
son's disease  became  worse  instead  of  better  undei 
medical  treatment,  and  is  mentioned  by  $uidas(«.  r. 
'kKtoiac),  Zenobius  (Proverb.,  Cent.,  X,  $52).  Dioge- 
nianns  (Proverb.,  2, 3),  Michael  Apostolus  (Proverl  , 
2,  23),  and  Plutarch  (Proverb,  qutbus  Alexandr.  l«i 
sunt,  $98).  See  also  Proverb,  e  Cod.  Bod! ,  $82.  in 
Gaisford's  Paramiopraphi  Grttci,  8vo,  Oxon  ,  1836 
It  is  possible  that  an  author  bearing  this  name,  and 
mentioned  by  Athemeus  (12,  p.  516,  c.)  as  having 
written  a  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Cooking  (o^ap-rv 
Tina),  may  be  one  and  the  same  person,  but  of  this 
we  have  no  certain  information.  (J.  J.  Boxer,  Adtg 
Medte.  Cent.,  4to,  Lips  ,  1718.) 

AcisiDs  fA*f<7iOf),  II.  a  bishop  of  the  Novatians 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  A  D  325, 
who  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  advdt 
cated  the  exclusion  from  the  communion  of  those 
who  were  found  guilty  of  gross  sin  after  baptism 
(Soerat.,  Hist.,  1,  10  —  Sozom.,  X,  2  ) 

Acestodords  ( AKtcfTodupoe),  a  Greek  historical 
writer,  who  is  cited  by  Plutarch  (Them.,  13),  and 
whose  work  contained,  as  it  appears,  an  account  c 
the  battle  of  Salamis  among  other  things.  TLe 
time  at  which  he  lived  is  unknown.  Steptx^us 
(».  v.  MeyuXn  »r6?.<c)  speaks  of  an  Acestodotus  ol 
Megalopolis,  who  wrote  a  work  on  cities  (wepl  iro- 
A/uv),  hut  whether  this  is  the  same  as  the  abow 
mentioned  writer  is  not  clear. 

Ackstor  ('XKrarup),  II   a  surname  of  Ap<»llc 
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rnicft  characterizes  him  as  the  god  of  the  healing 
art,  or,  in  general,  as  the  averter  of  evil,  like  'Aitiotoc. 
(Eurip.,  Androih.,  901.) — III.  su  roamed  Sacas  (2<i- 
jtof),  on  account  of  his  foreign  origin,  was  a  tragic 
poet  at  Athens,  and  a  contemporary  of  Aristophanes. 
He  seems  to  have  been  either  of  Thracian  or  Mys- 
tan  origin.  (Ari*toph.,  Ave*,  %l.—Schol.,ad  loc.— 
Vcspa,  lHl6.—Schol.,al  loc.— Phot,  and  Stud.,  *.  v. 
Sdxof. — Weleker,  Die  Griech.  Tragod  f  p.  1032.) 

Achjeus  ('Ajawc),  V.  son  of  Andromachus, 
whose  sister  Laodice  married  Sclcucus  Callinicus, 
the  father  of  Antiochus  the  Great.  Aehaeus  him- 
self married  Laodice,  the  daughter  of  Mithradates, 
king  of  Pontus.  (Polyt.,  4,  61,  v4 ;  8,  23,  $  11.) 
He  accompanied  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  the  son  of 
Callinicus,  in  his  expedition  across  Moont  Taurus 
against  Attalus,  and  after  the  assassination  of  Se- 
leucus, avenged  his  death ;  and  though  he  might 
easily  have  assumed  the  royal  power,  he  remained 
faithful  to  the  family  of  Seleucus.  Antiochus  the 
Great,  the  successor  of  Seleucus,  appointed  him  to 
the  command  of  all  Asia  on  this  side  of  Mount  Tau- 
rus, B.C.  223.  Acheua  recovered  for  the  Syrian 
empire  all  the  districts  which  Attalus  had  gained ; 
but  having  been  falsely  accused  by  Hermeias,  the 
minister  of  Antiochus,  of  intending  to  revolt,  he  did 
so  in  self-defence,  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and 
ruled  over  the  whole  of  Asia  on  this  side  of  the 
Taurus.  As  long  as  Antiochus  was  engaged  in  the 
war  with  Ptolemy,  he  could  not  march  against 
Aehaeus;  but  after  a  peace  had  been  concluded 
with  Ptolemy,  he  crossed  the  Taurus,  united  his 
forces  with  Attalus,  deprived  Aehaeus  in  one  cam- 
paign of  all  his  dominions,  and  took  Sard  ia,  with  the 
exception  of  the  citadel.  Aehaeus,  after  sustaining 
a  siege  of  two  years  in  the  citadel,  at  last  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Antiochus,  B.C.  214,  through  the  treach- 
ery of  Bolis,  who  had  been  employed  by  Sosibius, 
the  minister  of  Ptolemy,  to  deliver  him  from  hia 
danger,  but  betrayed  him  to  Antiochus,  who  ordered 
him  to  bo  put  to  death  immediately.  (Polyh.,  4,  2, 
*  6  ;  4  ,  48  ;  5,  40,  $  7,  42,  57 ;  7,  15-18  ;  8,  17- 
23.) 

Achillas  ('AxtMae),  III.  one  of  the  guardians  of 
the  Egyptian  king  Plc'.emy  Dionysus,  and  command- 
er of  the  troops  r^-.en  Pompey  fled  to  Egypt,  B.C. 
(8.  Ho  is  called  by  Caesar  a  man  of  extraordinary 
daring,  and  it  was  he  and  L.  Septimius  who  killed 
Pompey.  {Cat.,  B.  C,  3,  104  —  Lit.,  Epit.,  104  — 
Dim  Cats.,  42,  4.)  He  subsequently  joined  the 
eunuch  Pothinus  in  resisting  Caesar,  and  having  had 
the  command  of  the  whole  array  intrusted  to  him 
by  Pothinus,  he  marched  against  Alexandrea  with 
20,000  foot  and  2000  horse.  Caesar,  who  was  at 
Alexandrea,  had  not  sufficient  forces  to  oppose  him, 
and  sent  ambassadors  to  treat  with  him,  but  these 
Achillas  murdered  to  remove  all  hopes  of  reconcil- 
iation. He  then  marched  into  Alexandrea,  and  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  city. 
Meanwhile,  however,  Arsinoe",  the  younger  sister  of 
Ptolemy,  escaped  from  Caesar  and  joined  Achillas ; 
but  dissensions  breaking  out  between  them,  she  had 
Achillas  put  to  death  by  Ganymedes,  a  eunuch,  B.C. 
47,  to  whom  she  then  intrusted  the  command  of 
-.lie  forces.  (Cat.,  B.  C,  3,  108-112  ;  B.  Alex.,  4. 
-fcon  Cass.,  42,  36-40  —  Lucan.,  10,519-623  ) 

Achlts  ('AjyWc),  according  to  some  ancient  cos- 
mogonies, the  eternal  night,  and  the  first  created 
being  which  existed  even  before  Chaos.  According 
to  Heaiod,  she  was  the  personification  of  misery  and 
sadness,  and  as  such  she  was  represented  on  the 
shield  of  Hercules  {Scut.,  Here.,  264,  dec.) :  pale, 
emaciated,  and  weeping,  with  chattering  teeth,  swol- 
len knees,  long  nails  on  her  fingers,  bloody  cheeks, 
and  her  shoulders  thickly  covered  with  dust. 

Acumkt,  son  of  Seirim  ('Axmct  vide  leipeip),  the 


author  of  a  work  on  the  Interpretation  of  Di  earns 
'OvetpoKpiriKo,  is  probably  the  same  person  as  Ah4 
Bekr  Mohammed  Ben  Sirin,  whose  work  on  the 
same  subject  is  still  extant  in  Arabic  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris  (Catalog.  Cod.  Manuscr.  BMioth. 
Reg.  Pari*.,  vol.  1,  p.  230,  cod.  mccx.),  and  who  was 
born  A  H.  83(A.D.  653-4),  and  died  A  H.  1 10  (A.D. 
728-9).  (See  Nicoll  and  Pusey,  Caial.  Cod.  Manu*er 
Arab.  BMioth.  BodI ,  p.  516.)  This  conjecture  will 
seem  the  more  probable  when  it  is  recollected  that 
the  two  names  Ahmed  or  Aehmet  and  Mohammed, 
however  unlike  each  other  they  may  appear  in  Eng- 
lish, consist  in  Arabic  of  four  letters  each,  and  differ 
only  in  the  first.  There  must,  however,  be  some 
difference  between  Achmet's  work,  in  the  form  in 
which  we  have  it,  and  that  of  Ibn  Sirin,  as  the  wri 
ter  of  the  former  (or  the  translator)  appears  from  in- 
ternal evidence  to  have  been  certainly  a  Christian 
(c.  2,  160,  dec),  It  exists  only  in  Greek,  or,  rather 
(if  the  above  conjecture  as  to  its  author  be  correct), 
it  has  only  been  published  in  that  language.  It  con- 
sists of  three  hundred  and  four  chapters,  and  pro- 
fesses to  be  derived  from  what  has  been  written  on 
the  same  subject  by  the  Indiana,  Persians,  and 
Egyptians.  It  was  translated  out  of  Greek  into 
Latin  about  the  year  1160,  by  LeoTuscus,  of  which 
work  two  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  Ca*p.  Bar- 
thii  Adveraaria  (31,  14,  ed.  Francof,  1624,  fol.). 
It  was  first  published  at  Frankfort,  1577,  8vo,  in  a 
Latin  translation,  made  by  Leunclavius,  from  a  very 
imperfect  Greek  manuscript,  with  the  title  "  Apom- 
asaris  Apoteleeraata,  sive  de  Significatis  et  Eventis 
Insomniorura,  ex  Indorum,  Persarum,  <£gyptiorum- 
que  Discipline. "  The  word  Apomatare*  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  name  of  the  famous  Albwnasar,  or 
Abu  Ma'shar,  and  Leunclavius  afterward  acknowU 
edged  his  mistake  io  attributing  the  work  to  him. 
It  was  published  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Rigaltms, 
and  appended  to  his  edition  of  the  Onetroerttiea  oi 
Artemidorus,  Lutet.,  Paris,  1603,  4to,  and  soma 
Greek  various  readings  arc  inserted  by  Jac.  De 
Rhoer  in  his  Otium  Daventriense,  p.  338,  dee.,  Da- 
ventr.,  1762,  8vo.  It  has  also  been  translated  into 
Italian,  French,  and  German. 

Acholics  held  the  office  of  Ma^i.iter  Admitiio- 
Hum  in  the  reign  of  Valerian  (B.C.  253-260).  One 
of  hia  works  was  entitled  Acta,  and  contained  an 
account  of  the  history  of  Aurelian.  It  was  in  nine 
books  at  least.  ( Vopise,  Aurct.,  12.)  He  also  wrote 
the  life  of  Alexander  Severua.  (Lamprid.,  Ala.  Scv., 
14,  48,  68.) 

AciDi.tos,  a  family  name  of  the  Manlia  gens. 
Cicero  speaks  of  the  Acidini  as  among  the  first  men 
of  a  former  age.   (De  leg.  agr.,  2,  24.) — I.  L.  Maw- 
lius,  praetor  nrbanus  in  the  year  B.C.  210,  was 
sent  by  the  senate  into  Sicily  to  bring  back  the 
consul  Valerius  to  Rome  to  hold  the  elections. 
(Lit.,  26,  23  ;  27,  4.)   In  B.C.  207,  he  was  with 
the  troops  stationed  at  Naroia  to  oppose  Has 
drubal,  and  was  the  first  to  send  to  Rome  intelli 
gence  of  the  defeat  of  tlwj  latter.   (Lit.,  27,  60. 
In  B.C.  206,  he  and  L.  Cornelius  Lentulua  had  the 
province  of  Spain  intrusted  to  them,  with  proconsu- 
lar power.   In  the  following  year  he  conquered  the 
Ausetani  and  Ilergetes,  who  had  rebelled  against  the 
Romans  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  Scipio. 
He  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  the  year  B.C.  199, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  tribune  P.  Porcius  La?ca 
from  entering  the,  city  in  an  ovation,  which  tt*  sen. 
ate  had  granted  him.   (Ltvy,  28,  38  ;  29,  1-3,  13 , 
32,  7.)— II.  L.  Manlius  Fvlvianus,  originally  be* 
longed  to  the  Fulvia  gens,  but  was  adopted  into 
the  Manlia  gens,  probably  by  the  above-mentioned 
Acidinus.   ( Veil.  Pat.,  2,  8.)   He  was  praetor  B.C 
188,  and  had  the  province  of  Hispania  Citerior  al 
lotted  to  him,  where  he  remained  till  B.C.  186  It 
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the  Inner  year  he  defeated  the  Ceitiberi,  and  had  it 
not  beer  for  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  would  have 
reduced  the  whole  people  to  subjection.  He  applied 
fur  a  triumph  in  consequence,  but  obtained  only  an 
oration  (Ltv.,  38,  36  ;  30,  91,  29.)  In  B.C.  18a, 
he  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  into  Gallia 
Transalpina,  and  was  also  appointed  one  of  the 
triumvirs  for  founding  the  Latin  colony  of  Aqui- 
leia,  which  was,  however,  not  founded  till  B.C.  181. 
(Lis.,  39,  54,  65  ;  40,  34.)  He  was  consul  B.C 
179  (Liv.,  40,  43),  with  his  own  brother,  Q.  Fulvius 
Flaccus,  which  is  the  only  instance  of  two  brothers 
holding  the  consulship  at  the  same  time.  (last 
Capitol.— Veil.  Pat,  2,  8.)  At  the  election  of  Acid- 
tnus,  M  Scipio  declared  him  to  be  virum  bonutn, 
erregiumque  avtm.  (Ctc.,  De  Or.,  2,  64.)— III.  L. 
Manmob,  who  was  questor  in  B.C.  168  (Lew.,  46, 
13>.  is  probably  one  of  the  two  Manlii  Acidini,  who 
are  mentioned  two  years  before  as  illqstrious  youths, 
and  of  whom  one  was  the  son  of  M.  Manlius,  the 
other  of  L.  Manlius.  (Lip.,  42,  49.)  The  latter  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  quvstor.  and  the  son  of  No. 
II. — IV.  A  young  man  who  was  going  to  pursue  his 
studies  at  Athens  at  the  same  time  as  young  Cicero, 
B.C.  45  ( Ctc.  ad  Att.,  12, 32  )  He  is,  perhaps,  the 
same  Acidinus  who  sent  intelligence  to  Cicero  re- 
specting the  death  of  Marcellus.  (Ctc.  ad  Fam.,  4, 
12) 

Acixof  ftvn,  Gaaodaics  (Tpny&fHoc  'AkivCwoc),  a 
Greek  monk,  A  D.  1341,  distinguished  in  the  con- 
troversy with  the  Hcsycbast  or  Quietist  monks  of 
Mount  Athos.  He  supported  and  succeeded  Bar- 
team  in  his  opposition  to  their  notion  that  the  light 
which  appeared  on  the  Mount  of  the  Transfiguration 
was  uncreated.  The  emperor,  John  Cantacuzenus, 
took  part  (A.D.  1347)  with  Palamas,  the  leader  of 
the  Quielists,  and  obtained  the  condemnation  of 
Acindynus  by  several  councils  at  Constantinople,  at 
one  especially  in  A.D.  1351.  Remains  of  Acindy- 
nus are,  De  Eaientia  et  Operahone  Dai  advernu  t'ro- 
peritiam  Gregorti  Palama,  djc.,  in  "  Variorum  Pon- 
tincum  ad  Petrum  Gnapheum  Eutychianum  Epia- 
tol,"  p.  77,  G reiser ,  4to,  Ingolst.,  1616,  and  Car- 
sun  Iambuum  de  Harerihu  Palama,  "  Grsecia?  Or- 
thodox* Scnatores,"  by  Leo.  Allatius,  p.  765,  vol.  1, 
4to,  Rom.,  1653. 

Accxtvs  ('Aitoirvr),  according  to  Ovid  (Met.,  3, 
582,  dec. ),  the  son  of  a  poor  fisherman  in  Mnonia, 
who  served  as  pilot  in  a  ship.  After  landing  at  the 
island  of  Naxos,  some  of  the  sailors  brought  with 
them  on  board  a  beautiful  sleeping  boy,  whom  they 
had  foun«  in  the  island,  and  whom  they  wished  to 
take  with  them ;  bat  A  oaten,  who  recognised  in  the 
boy  the  god  Bacchus,  dissuaded  them  from  it,  but 
in  vain.  When  the  ship  had  reached  the  open  sea, 
the  boy  awoke,  and  desired  to  be  carried  back  to 
Naxos.  The  sailors  promised  to  do  so,  but  did  not 
keep  their  word.  Hereupon  the  god  showed  him- 
self to  them  in  his  own  majesty :  vines  began  to 
twine  around  the  vessel,  tigers  appeared,  and  the 
sailors,  seized  with  madness,  jumped  into  the  sea 
and  perished.  Acostes  alone  was  saved  and  con- 
veyed back  to  Naxos,  where  he  was  initiated  in 
the  Bacchic  mysteries,  and  became  a  priest  of  the 
god.  Hyginus  (Fab.,  134),  whose  story,  on  the 
whole,  agrees  with  that  of  Ovid,  and  all  the  other 
writers  who  mention  this  adventure  of  Bacchus, 
call  the  crew  of  the  ship  Tyrrhenian  pirates,  and 
derive  the  name  of  the  Tyrrheniap  Sea  from  them. 
(Corap.  Horn  ,  Hymn,  in  Bach.—Apollod.,  3,  5,  $  3  — 
Seneca,  (Ed  ,  449.) 

Acditia  f  Acop<r),  king  of  Egypt,  entered  into  al- 
liance with  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  against  their 
common  enemy  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  about 
B  C.  386,  and  assisted  Evagoras  with  ships  and 
noney.    On  the  oca  elusion  of  the  war  with  Evago 


ras,  B.C.  376,  the  Persians  directed  their  toice* 
agafnbt  Egypt.  Aeons  collected  a  huge  army  u 
oppose  them,  and  engaged  many  Greek  mercenaries 
of  whom  he  appointed  Chabrias  general.  Cbabriat> 
however,  was  recalled  by  the  Athenians  on  the  com 
plaint  of  Pbarnabazus,  who  was  appointed  bj  Ar 
taxerxes  to  conduct  the  war.  When  the  Pcr^uu 
army  entered  Egypt,  which  was  not  till  rf.C.  373 
Acoris  was  already  dead.  (Died.,  >6.  i-4,  8,  fc.  29 
41,  42. — Tkeopom.  ap  Phot.,  cog.  il6.\  Synctllur 
(p.  76.  a.,  p.  267,  a.)  assigns  u  rk*n  years  to  bi> 
reign. 

Ackjka  ('AKpaia),  I.  a  da'^nler  of  the  river-goc' 
Asierion,  neai  Mycenc,  who,  together  with  hei 
sisters  Eutxea  and  Prosymna,  acted  as  nurses  to 
Juno.  A  hill,  Acraca,  opposite  the  temple  of  Juno, 
near  Mycenae,  derived  its  name  from  her.  (Paut^ 
2,  17,  $  2  ) — II.  Acre*  and  Acneus  are  also  aitri 
butes  given  to  various  goddesses  and  gods  whose 
temples  were  situated  upon  hills,  such  as  Jupiter, 
Juno,  Venus,  Minerva,  Diana,  and  others.  [Paue., 
I,  1.  $  3 ;  2.  24,  4  1.— ApoUod.,  1,  9,  «  28  —  V,trut . 

I,  7. — Spanheim,  ad  CalUm.,  Hymn,  tn  Jov.,  82.) 
AcaoroLlTA,  Gioeoics  (Teupytoc  'AiywoAirsr), 

the  son  of  the  great  logotheta  Constantinus  Aeropo- 
lita  the  elder,  belonged  to  a  noble  Byzantine  family 
which  stood  in  relationship  to  the  imperial  family  of 
the  Ducas.  (Acropahta,  97.)  He  was  born  at  Con- 
stantinople in  1220  f ift.,  39).  but  accompanied  his  fa- 
ther in  his  sixteenth  year  to  Nictea,  the  residence 
of  the  Greek  emperor  John  Vatalzes  Ducas.  There 
he  continued  and  finished  his  studies  under  Theo- 
doras Exapterigus  and  Nicephorus  Blemmida.  (Ib., 
32.)  The  emperor  employed  him  afterward  io  dip- 
lomatic affairs,  and  Acropolita  showed  himself  a  very 
discreet  and  skilful  negotiator.  In  1255  he  com- 
manded the  Nicatan  army  in  the  war  between  Mi 
chael,  despot  of  Epirus,  and  the  Emperor  Theodon 

II.  ,  the  son  and  successor  of  John.  But  he  w«i 
made  prisoner,  and  was  only  delivered  in  260  bj 
the  mediation  of  Michael  Palsrologus.  Previousi) 
to  this  he  had  been  appointed  great  logotheta,  either 
by  John  or  by  Theodore,  whom  he  had  instructed 
in  logic.  Meanwhile,  Michael  Paleologus  was  pro- 
claimed Emperor  of  Nicaea  in  1260,  and  in  1261  he 
expelled  the  Latins  from  Constantinople,  and  be- 
came emperor  of  the  whole  East ;  and  from  this 
moment  Gcorgius  Acropolita  becomes  known  in  the 
history  of  the  Eastern  empire  as  one  of  the  greatest 
diplomatists.  After  having  discharged  the  function 
of  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Constantine,  king  of 
the  Bulgarians,  he  retired  for  some  years  from  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  made  the  instruction  of  youth  his  sola 
occupation.  But  he  was  soon  employed  in  a  very 
important  negotiation.  Michael,  afraid  of  a  lijw 
Latin  invasion,  proposed  to  Pope  Clemens  IV  to  re- 
unite the  Greek  and  the  Latin  churches  ,  and  nego- 
tiations ensued,  which  were  carried  on  during  the 
reign  of  five  popes,  Clemens  IV.,  Gregory  X  ,  John 
XXI ,  Nicolaus  III.,  and  Martin  IV.,  and  the  happy 
result  of  which  was  almost  entirely  owing  to  the 
skill  of  Acropolita.  As  early  as  1273,  Acropolita 
was  sent  to  Pope  Gregory  X.,  and  in  127-1,  at  the 
Council  of  Lyons,  he  confirmed,  by  an  oath  in  the 
emperor's  name,  that  that  confession  of  faith  which 
had  been  previously  sent  to  Constantinople  by  the 
pope  bad  been  adopted  by  the  Greeks.  The  reunion 
of  the  two  churches  was  afterward  broken  off,  but 
not  through  the  fault  of  Acropolita.  In  1292,  Acro- 
polita was  once  more  sent  to  Bulgaria,  and  shortly 
after  his  return  he  died,  in  the  month  of  Decembci 
of  the  same  year,  in  his  62d  year. 

Acropolita  is  the  author  of  several  works :  ,  t 
most  important  of  which  is  a  history  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire,  under  the  title  Xpovuov  <if  tv  otvo+n 
tuv  h  vorfpoic,  that  is.  from  the  takinf  of  Coi  stan 
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.mopie  uy  Hie  I  ..i tins  in  1204,  down  to  the  year 
1261,  when  Michael  Palcologus  delivered  the  city 
from  the  foreign  yoke.  The  MS.  of  this  work  was 
found  in  the  library  of  Georgius  Cantacuzcnus  at 
Constantinople,  and  afterward  brought  to  Europe. 
(Falrictus,  Bibl.  Graic,  vol.  7,  p.  768.)  The  first 
edition  of  this  work,  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
notes,  was  published  by  Theodoras  Douza,  Lugd. 
Batar.,  16H,  8vo;  but  a  more  critical  one  by  Leo 
Alla'ius,  who  used  a  Vatican  MS.,  and  divided  the 
lext  into  chapters.  It  has  the  title  Ttupyiov  rov 
'  knpoioXirov  rov  peyu?.ov?.oyo6irov  xpoviKti  ovyypafT), 
Georgti  Acropolita,  magni  Lngotheta,  Histona,  6tc, 
Paris,  1651,  fol.  This  edition  is  reprinted  in  the 
"  Corpus  Byzantinorum  Scriptorum,"  Venice,  1729, 
vol.  12.  This  chronicle  contains  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  periods  of  Byzantine  history,  but  it  is 
bo  short  that  it  seems  to  be  only  an  abridgment  of 
another  work  of  the  same  author,  which  is  lost. 
Acropolita  perhaps  composed  it  with  the  view  of 
giving  it  as  a  compendium  to  those  young  men 
whose  scientific  education  he  superintended,  after 
his  return  from  his  first  embassy  to  Bulgaria.  The 
history  of  Michael  Palarologus  by  Pachymeres  may 
be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  Acro- 
polita. Besides  this  work,  Acropolita  wrote  several 
orations,  which  he  delivered  in  his  capacity  as  great 
logotheta,  and  as  director  of  the  negotiations  with 
the  pope  ;  but  these  orations  have  not  been  publish- 
ed. Fabricius  (vol.  7,  p.  471)  speaks  of  a  MS.  which 
has  the  title  Tltpi  tuv  h-<>  KTtatuc  koctuov  kruv  cat 
irtpi  tuv  fiaoiTievouvTuv  ftexpi  u?mo~cuc;  Kuvoravrt- 
vovirdkeuc,.  Georgius,  or  Gregorius  Cyprius,  who 
has  written  a  short  encomium  of  Acropolita,  calls 
him  the  Plato  and  the  Aristotle  of  his  time.  This 
"  encomium"  is  printed,  with  a  Latin  translation,  at 
the  head  of  the  edition  of  Acropolita  by  Th.  Douza  : 
it  contains  useful  information  concerning  Acropolita, 
although  it  is  full  of  adulation.  Farther  information 
is  contained  in  Acropolita's  history,  especially  in  the 
latter  part  of  it,  and  in  Pachymeres,  4,  28 ;  6,  26, 34, 

AcToKtus  Nabo,  M.,  seems  to  have  written  a  life 
of  Julius  Cssar,  or  a  history  of  his  times,  which 
is  quoted  by  Suetonius  {Jul ,  9,  52).  The  time  at 
which  he  lived  is  uncertain,  but  from  the  way  in 
which  he  is  referred  to  by  Suetonius,  he  would  al- 
most seem  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Caesar. 

Actcarics  ('Aisrovupioc),  the  surname  by  which 
an  ancient  Greek  physician,  whose  real  name  was 
Joannes,  is  commonly  known.  His  father's  name 
was  Zacharias ;  he  himself  practised  at  Constan- 
inople,  and,  as  it  appears,  with  some  degree  of 
credit,  as  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Aetu- 
arms,  a  dignity  frequently  conferred  at  that  court 
upon  physicians.  {Diet,  of  Ant.,  p.  631,  b.)  Very 
little  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  and  his  date 
is  rather  uncertain,  as  some  persons  reckon  him  to 
have  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  others  bring 
him  down  as  low  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth. 
He  probably  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  as  one  of  his  works  is  dedicated  to  his  tu- 
tor, Joseph  Ilacendytes,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Andrr  nicus  II.  Palsologus,  A  D.  1281-1328.  One 
of  his  schoolfellows  is  supposed  to  have  been  Apo- 
cauchus,  whom"  he  describes  (though  without  na- 
ming him)  as  going  upon  an  embassy  to  the  north. 
{De  Meth  Med.,  Pr*f.  in  1.  2,  p.  139,  169  ) 

One  of  his  works  is  entitled  Tltpi  'Evepytiuv  nal 
TlaOuv  rov  "fvxiicov  llvevftaroc,  xai  rrjc  (car*  airrb 
biairnc,  "  De  Actionibus  et  AfFectibus  Spiritus  Ani- 
malis,  cjusque  Nutrilione."  This  is  a  psychological 
Bnd  physiological  work  in  two  books,  in  which  all  his 
reasoning,  says  Freind,  seems  to  be  founded  upon 
the  principles  laid  down  by  Aristotle,  Galen,  and 
others,  with  relation  to  the  same  subject.  The  style 


of  this  tract  is  by  no  means  impure,  and  has  a  great 
mixture  of  the  old  Attic  in  it,  which  is  very  rarelj 
to  be  met  with  in  the  later  Greek  writers.  A  toler 
ably  full  abstract  of  it  is  given  by  Barchusen,  Hut. 
Medic.,  Dial  14,  p.  338,  <Vc  It  was  first  published 
Venet.,  1647,  8vo,  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Jul. 
Alexandrinus  de  Neustain.  The  first  edition  of  the 
original  was  published,  Paris,  1557,  8vo,  edited, 
without  notes  or  preface,  by  Jac.  Goupyl.  A  second 
Greek  edition  appeared  in  1774,  8vo,  Lips.,  undei 
the  care  of  J.  F.  Fischer.  Ideler  has  also  insetted 
it  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Physici  et  Medici  Graa 
Mtnores,  Berol.,  8vo,  1841  ;  and  the  first  part  of 
J.  S.  Bernard i  Keliquitt  Medico- Crittea,  cd  Gruner, 
Jenc,  1795,  8vo,  contains  6ome  Greek  scholia  on 
the  work. 

Another  of  his  extant  works  is  entitled  Oepa- 
nevriKtj  W6odoc,  "  De  Methodo  Medendi,"  in  six 
books,  which  have  hitherto  appeared  complete  only 
in  a  Latin  translation,  though  Dietz  had,  before  his 
death,  collected  materials  for  a  Greek  edition  of 
this  and  his  other  works.  (See  his  preface  to  Ga 
len,  De  Dissect.  Muse.)  In  these  books,  says  Freind, 
though  he  chiefly  follows  Galen,  and  very  often 
Aetius  and  Paulus  jEgineta  without  naming  him, 
yet  he  makes  use  of  whatever  he  finds  to  hts  pur- 
pose, both  in  the  old  and  modern  writers,  as  well 
barbarians  as  Greeks ;  and,  indeed,  we  find  in  him 
several  things  that  are  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 
The  work  was  written  extempore,  and  designed  for 
the  use  of  Apocauchus  during  his  embassy  to  the 
north.  (Praf,  1,  p.  139.)  A  Latin  translation  of 
this  work  by  Corn.  H.  Mathisius  was  first  published, 
Venet.,  1564, 4to.  The  first  four  books  appear  some- 
times to  have  been  considered  to  form  a  complete 
work,  of  which  the  first  and  second  have  been  in- 
serted by  Ideler  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Pkyt. 
et  Med.  Gr.  Mm.,  Berol.,  1842,  under  the  title  Tlepl 
Atayvuatuc  TlaOuv,  "  De  Morboram  Dignotione," 
and  from  which  the  Greek  extracts  in  H.  Stephens'! 
Dicttonarium  Mediatm,  Par.,  1564,  8vo,  are  probably 
taken.  The  fifth  and  sixth  books  have  also  been 
taken  for  a  separate  work,  and  were  published  by 
themselves,  Par.,  1639,  8vo,  and  Basil.,  1540,  8vo, 
in  a  Latin  translation  by  J.  Ruellius,  with  the  title 
"  De  Medicamcntorum  Compos  it  ione."  An  extract 
from  this  work  is  inserted  in  Fernel's  collection  of 
writers,  De  Febribus,  Venet.,  1576,  fol. 

His  other  extant  work  is  Tltpi  Oipuv,  "  De  Uri* 
nis,"  in  seven  books.  He  has  treated  of  this  subject 
very  fully  and  distinctly,  and,  though  he  goes  upon 
the  plan  which  Theophilus  Protospatharius  had 
marked  out,  yet  he  has  added  a  great  deal  of  origi- 
nal matter.  It  is  the  most  complete  and  systematic 
work  on  the  subject  that  remains  from  antiquity  ;  so 
much  so  that,  till  the  chemical  improvements  of  the 
last  hundred  years,  he  had  left  hardly  anything  new 
to  be  said  by  the  moderns,  many  of  whom,  says 
Freind,  transcribed  it  almost  word  for  word.  This 
work  was  first  published  in  a  Latin  translation  by 
Ambrose  Leo,  which  appeared  in  1519,  Venet.,  4to, 
and  has  been  several  times  reprinted ,  the  Greek 
original  has  been  published  for  the  first  time  in  the 
second  volume  of  Ideler's  work  quoted  above.  Two 
Latin  editions  of  his  collected  works  are  said  by 
Choutant  {Hand bur h  der  Bucherkunde  fur  die  Miter e 
Medtcin,  Leipzig.  1841)  to  have  been  published  in 
the  same  year,  1556,  one  at  Paris,  and  the  other  at 
Lyons,  both  in  8vo.  His  three  works  are  also  in- 
serted in  the  Medicee  Artis  Principe*  of  H.  Stephens. 
Par.,  1567,  fol.  {Freind's  Hist,  of  Physic.— Spren- 
gel.  Hist,  de  la  Med.— Holler,  Btblioth.  Medic.  PraU 
— Barchusen,  Hist.  Medic.) 

Acdlxo  occurs  as  a  surname  of  C.  Furius,  who 
was  quaestor  of  L  Scipio.  and  was  condemned  of 
peculatus.  (Lir  ,  38,  55.)  Aculeo,  however,  seems 
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not  to  hare  been  a  regular  family-name  of  the  Furia 
gens,  but  only  a  surname  given  to  thia  person,  of 
which  a  similar  example  occurs  in  the  following 
article. 

C.  Acdlko,  a  Roman  knight,  who  married  the 
sister  of  Helvia,  the  mother  of  Cicero.  He  was 
surpassed  by  no  one  in  bis  day  in  his  knowledge  of 
the  Roman  law,  and  possessed  great  aeoteness  of 
mind,  but  was  not  distinguished  for  other  attain- 
ments. He  waa  a  friend  of  L.  Licinius  Crassus, 
and  waa  defended  by  him  upon  one  occasion.  The 
son  of  Aculeo  was  C.  Viaellius  Varro ;  whence  it 
would  appear  that  Aculeo  waa  only  a  surname  given 
to  the  father  from  his  acuteness,  and  that  his  full 
name  waa  C.  Viselliua  Varro  Aculeo.  (Cte.,  De  Or., 
1,43;  2,  1,  65;  Brut.,  76) 

Ac  dug*  trs  (' kKowuv6t),  a  physician  of  Athena, 
who  lived  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  and  is 
mentioned  as  the  friend  and  companion  of  Socrates. 
(Plat.,  Ph*dr.,  init  —  Acs.,  Menu*.,  3, 13,  Y  2.)  He 
was  the  father  of  Eryximachua,  who  waa  also  a 
physician,  and  who  is  introduced  as  one  of  the 
speakers  in  Plato's  Symposium.  (Plat.,  Prolog., 
p.  315,  c. ;  Symp.,  p.  176,  c.)  He  is  also  mentioned 
in  the  collection  of  letters  first  published  by  Leo 
ADaiius,  Parts,  1637,  4to,  with  the  title  Ejnst.  So- 
cratu  it  SocraiHorum,  and  again  by  Oreliius,  Lips., 
1815,  8vo,  ep.  14,  p.  31. 

AnAtua  or  Annies  ('Aoaloc  or  'Ad&aioe),  a  Greek 
epigrammatio  poet,  a  native,  most  probably,  of  Ma- 
cedonia. The  epithet  Maxrdovor  is  appended  to 
his  name  before  the  third  epigram  in  the  Vat.  MS. 
(Antk.  Gr.,  6,  228) ;  and  the  subjects  of  the  second, 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  epigrams  agree  with  this 
account  of  his  origin.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  to  whose  death  he  alludes.  (Antk. 
Gr.,  7,  240.)  The  fifth  epigram  (Anth.  Gr.,  7,  305) 
is  inscribed  'Ai&aiov  MimA^voiov,  and  there  was  a 
Mitylenean  of  this  name,  who  wrote  two  prose 
works,  Urpl  '  Ay  a  Afiaroxaiuv,  and  lltpi  Aiadeoeuc. 
{Aiken  ,  13,  p.  606,  A  ;  11,  p.  471,  F.,  The  time 
when  he  lived  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty. 
Reiske,  though  on  insufficient  grounds,  believes 
these  two  to  be  the  same  person.  (An/A.  Grcee., 
6,  228,  268  ;  7,  51,  238,  240,  306 ;  10,  20  —  Brunei, 
Anal.,  2,  p  224  — Jacobs,  13,  p.  831.) 

AoAMAimua  ('Adofmvrtoc),  an  ancient  physician, 
bearing  the  title  of  Jatrosophista  (iarrputuv  Xiyuv 
oofta-ryc:  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.,  7,  18),  for  the 
meaning  of  which  see  Diet,  of  Ant.,  p.  628.  Little 
is  known  of  his  personal  history,  except  that  he 
was  by  birth  a  Jew,  and  that  he  was  one  of  those 
who  fled  from  Alexandrea  at  the  time  of  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jews  from  that  city  by  the  Patriarch  St. 
Cyril,  A  D.  415.  He  went  to  Constantinople,  was 
persuaded  to  embrace  Christianity,  apparently  by 
Atticus.'  the  patriarch  of  that  city,  and  then  return- 
ed to  Alexandrea.  (Socrates,  I.  c.)  He  is  the  au- 
thor  of  a  Greek  treatise  on  physiognomy,  Qvoioyvu- 
uovttd,  in  two  books,  which  is  still  extant,  and 
which  is  borrowed,  in  a  great  measure  (as  he  him- 
self confesses,  1,  Proeem.,  p.  314,  td.  Front.),  from 
Polemo's  work  on  the  same  subject.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  Constantius,  who  is  supposed  by  Fabricius 
:BMtotk.  Graca,  vol.  1,  p.  171;  13,  34,  td.  vet.)  to 
be  the  person  who  married  Placidia,  the  daughter 
of  Theodoaius  the  Great,  and  who  reigned  for  seven 
months  in  conjunction  with  the  Emperor  Honorius. 
It  was  first  published  in  Greek  at  Paris,  1540,  8 to, 
then  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Basle,  1544,  8vo.  and 
afterward  in  Greek,  together  with  .Elian.  Polemo, 
and  some  other  writers,  at  Rome,  1545,  4to;  the 
last  and  best  edition  is  that  by  J.  G.  Pranztus,  who 
has  inserted  it  in  his  collection  of  the  Scnptorrs 
Physiognonum  Veterts,  Gr.  et  Lai.,  Altenb..  1780, 
«vo  Another  of  his  works,  flepi  'Avifiuv,  De  I7j,nj«. 


is  quoted  by  the  scholiast  to  Hesiod,  and  an  < 
from  it  is  given  by  Aelius  (tetrab.  1,  tma.  J,  e 
163);  it  is  said  to  be  still  in  existence  in  anna- 
script  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  Several  of 
hia  medical  prescriptions  are  preserved  by  Onba 
aius  and  Actios. 

Adutoeix  ('AAtaropift,  son  of  a  tetrarch  in  Gs- 
latia,  belonged  to  Antony's  party,  who  killed  ail  the 
Romans  in  Heracleia  shortly  before  the  baule  of 
Actiuro,  After  this  battlc*he  was  led  as  pru>oner  is 
the  triumph  of  Augustus,  and  put  to  death  with  hn 
younger  son.  His  elder  son,  Dyteutua,  was  mssc- 
quently  made  priest  of  the  celebrated  goddess  ia 
Comana.  (Strab.,  12,  p.  543,  558,  559  — Cte.  « 
Fam.,  2,  12.) 

AntMAirros  ('AdetfiovToc),  I.  the  sod  of  Ocytos, 
the  Corinthian  commander  in  the  invasion  of  Greece 
by  Xerxes.    Before  the  battle  of  Artemkium  he 
threatened  to  Bail  away,  but  was  bribed  by  Tbenus- 
tocies  to  remain.    He  opposed  Themistodes  with 
great  insolence  in  the  council  which  the  command- 
ers held  before  the  battle  of  Salamis.  According 
to  the  Athenians,  he  took  to  flight  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  battle,  but  this  was  denied  by 
the  Corinthians  and  the  other  Greeks.  (Herodotus, 
8.  5,  56,  61,  94  —  Plutarch,  TkemistocUs,  11.  ML 
The  son  of  Leucolophides,  an  Athenian,  was  one  ol 
the  commanders  with  Akibiadea  in  the  expedition 
against  Andros,  B.C.  407.   (Xnopkom,  H<U  ,  \,  4, 
y  21.)  He  was  again  appointed  one  of  the  Athe- 
nian generals  after  tbe  battle  of  Arginusc  B.C. 
406,  and  continued  in  office  till  the  battle  of  jEgos- 
potami,  B.C.  405,  where  he  was  one  of  the  com 
manders,  and  was  taken  prisoner.    He  was  the 
only  one  of  the  Athenian  prisoners  who  was  not 
put  to  death,  because  he  had  opposed  the  decree  for 
cutting  ofl*  the  right  hands  of  tbe  LacedasDooians 
who  might  be  taken  in  the  battle.  He  was  accused 
by  many  of  treachery  in  this  battle,  and  was  after- 
ward impeached  by  Conon.   (A'en.,  Hell.,  1,  7,  $  1 ; 
2,  1,  v  30-32  —  Paus.,  4,  17,  v  2  ;  10,  9.Y5  —  iVsv, 
De  fals.  leg.,  p.  401. — Lys.,c.  Ale  .  p.  143.  21.)  Aris- 
tophanes speaks  of  Adimantus  in  the  "Frogs" 
(1513),  which  was  acted  in  the  year  of  the  battle, 
as  one  whose  death  was  wished  for ,  and  be  also 
calls  him,  apparently  out  of  jest,  the  son  of  Leucol 
ophus,  that  is,  "White  Crest.''    In  the  "Protag- 
oras" of  Plato,  Adimantus  is  also  spoken  of  as 
present  on  that  occasion  (p  315,  e). — III.  Tbe  broth 
er  of  Plato,  who  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  1st 
ter.    (Apol.,  Socr.,  p.  34,  a ;  De  Rep.,  2.  p  367,  e,  p. 
548,  d,  e.) 

Aomktb  ('ASft^rv),  I.  a  daughter  of  Eurystheus 
and  Antimache  or  Ad  mete.  Hercules  was  obliged 
by  her  father  to  fetch  for  her  the  girdle  of  Man, 
which  was  worn  by  Hippolyte,  queen  of  the  Am 
axons.  (ApoUodorus,  2,  5.  y  9  )  According  to  Tie* 
zes  (ad  Lycophran.,  1327),  she  accompanied  Her- 
cules on  this  expedition.  There  was  a  tradition 
(Athen.,  16,  p.  447),  according  to  which  Adoete 
was  originally  a  priestess  of  Juno  at  Argos,  bat  led 
with  the  image  of  the  goddess  to  Samoa.  Pirates 
were  engaged  by  tbe  Argives  to  fetch  the  image 
back,  but  the  enterprise  did  not  succeed ;  for  the 
ship,  when  laden  with  the  image,  could  not  he 
made  to  move.  The  men  then  took  the  image  bar* 
to  the  coast  of  Samos  and  sailed  away.  When  the 
Samians  found  it,  they  tied  it  to  a  tree,  but  Admete 
purified  it  and  restored  it  to  the  temple  of  San.os. 
In  commemoration  of  this  event,  the  Samians  cele- 
brated an  annual  festival  called  Tonea.  This  story 
seems  to  be  an  invention  of  the  Argives,  by  which 
they  intended  to  prove  that  the  worship  of  Juno  u 
their  place  was  older  than  in  Samoa. 

AnRANTrs,  Ardra*tcs  or  AnaAsrrs,  a  conten 
porary  of  Athenaeus,  who  wrote  a  commentary  ■ 
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five  oooks  upon  the  work  of  Theophrastus,  entitled 
llepl  W  ji ,  to  which  he  added  a  sixth  hook  upon  the 
Xicomachian  Elhica  of  Aristotle.  (Athoi  ,  15,  p. 
673.  e,  with  Schweighiiuser's  note.) 

ADiANua  ('Adpavdf),  a  Sicilian  divinity  who  Was 
worshipped  in  all  the  island,  but  especially  at  Adra- 
nus,  a  town  near  Mount  .Etna.  {P'.ui.,  Txmol .  12. 
—Diodor.,  14,  37.)  Hesycbius  (*.  r.  YlaXtnai)  rep- 
resents the  god  as  the  father  of  the  Palici.  Accord- 
ing to  iEliun  {Hint.  Anim.,  11,  20),  about  1000  sa- 
tred  d  >gs  were  kept  near  his  temple.  Some  modern 
critics  consider  this  divinity  to  be  of  Eastern  origin, 
and  connect  the  name  Adranus  with  the  Persian 
Adar  (fire,)  and  regard  him  as  the  same  as  the 
Phoenician  Adramelech,  and  as  a  personification  of 
the  sun,  or  of  fire  in  general.  {Bochart,  Geograph. 
Sacra,  p.  530.) 

Adrastus  {'Adpaffroc),  I.  a  son  of  Talaus,  king  of 
Argos,  and  of  Lysimache.  {Apoilod.,  1,  9,  Y  13.) 
Pausanias  (2,  6,  Y  3)  calls  his  mother  Lysianassa, 
and  Hyginus  {Fab,,  69)  Eurynome.  (Comp.  Schol.  ad 
Eurip.,  Phan.,  423.)  During  a  feud  between  the 
most  powerful  houses  in  Argos,  Talaus  was  slain 
by  Amphiaraus,  and  Adrastus,  being  expelled  from 
his  dominions,  fled  to  Polybus,  then  king  of  Sicyon. 
When  Polybus  died,  without  heirs,  Adrastus  suc- 
ceeded him  on  the  throne  of  Sicyon,  and  during  his 
reign  he  is  said  to  have  instituted  the  Nemean 
games  (Horn.,  II.,  2,  672.— Pind.,  Nem  ,  9,  30,  &c. 
—Herod.,  5,  67.  —  Paus.,  2,  6,  Y  3.)  AAerward, 
however,  Adrastus  became  reconciled  to  Amphiara- 
us, gave  him  his  sister  Eriphyle  in  marriage,  and 
returned  to  his  kingdom  of  Argos.  During  the  time 
he  reigned  there,  it  happened  that  Tydeus  of  Caly- 
don,  and  Polynices  of  Thebes,  both  fugitives  from 
their  native  countries,  met  at  Argos,  near  the  pal- 
ace of  Adrastus,  and  came  to  words,  and  from  words 
to  blows.  On  hearing  the  noise,  Adrastus  hastened 
to  them  and  separated  the  combatants,  in  whom  he 
immediately  recognised  the  two  men  that  had  been 
promised  to  him  by  an  oracle  as  the  future  husbands 
of  two  of  his  daughters ;  for  one  bore  on  his  shield 
the  figure  of  a  boar,  and  the  other  that  of  a  lion,  and 
the  oracle  was,  that  one  of  his  daughters  was  to 
marry  a  boar,  and  the  other  a  lion.  Adrastus, 
therelorc,  gave  his  daughter  Deipylc  to  Tydeus,  and 
Argeia  to  Polynices,  and  at  the  same  time  promised 
to  lead  each  of  these  princes  back  to  his  own  coun- 
try. Adrastus  now  prepared  for  war  against  Thebes, 
although  Amphiaraus  foretold  that  all  who  should 
engage  in  it  should  perish,  with  the  exception  of 
Adrastus.  {Apoilod.,  3,  6,  y  1,  etc. — Hygin.,  Fab., 
69,  70.) 

Thus  arose  the  celebrated  war  of  the  "  Seven 
against  Thebes,"  in  which  Adrastus  was  joined  by 
six  other  heroes,  viz.,  Polynices,  Tydeus,  Amphia- 
raus, Capaneus,  Hippomedon,  and  Parthenopsus. 
Instead  of  Tydeus  and  Polynices,  other  legends 
mention  Eteoclos  and  Mecisteus.  This  war  ended 
as  unfortunately  as  Amphiaraus  had  predicted,  and 
Adrastus  alone  was  saved  by  the  swiftnoss  of  his 
horse  Areion,  the  gift  of  Hercules.  {Horn.,  II.,  23, 
346,  cite  —Paus.,  8,  25,  Y  5.— Apoilod.,  3,  6  )  Creon 
of  Thebes  refusing  to  allow  the  bodies  of  the  six 
heroes  to  be  buried,  Adrastus  went  to  Athens  and 
implored  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians.  Theseus 
was  persuaded  to  undertake  an  expedition  against 
rhebes  :  he  took  the  city,  and  delivered  up  the  bod- 
ies of  the  fallen  Heroes  to  their  friends  for  burial. 
(Apoilod.,  3,  7,  Y  I.— Paus.,  9,  9,  v  1.) 

Ten  years  alter  this,  Adrastus  persuaded  the  sev- 
en sons  of  the  heroes  who  had  fallen  in  the  war 
against  Thebes,  to  make  a  new  attack  upon  that 
city,  and  Amphiaraus  now  declared  that  the  gods 
approved  of  the  undertaking,  and  promised  success. 
(Paus.,  9  9,  )  2  —Apoilod.,  8,7,  fs.)   This  war  is 


celebrated  in  ancient  story  as  the  war  <>.  the  Epig 
oni  {'Eniyovoi).  Thebes  was  taken  und  razed  tc 
the  ground,  after  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants 
had  left  the  city  on  the  advice  of  Tiresias.  {Apoi- 
lod., 3,  7,  y  2-4  —  Herod.,  6,  61.— Strab.,  7,  p.  325.) 
The  only  Argive  hero  that  fell  in  this  war  was  Augi- 
all  us,  the  son  of  Adrastus.  After  having  built  a 
temple  of  Nemesis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes 
(vid  Adrabtkia),  he  set  out  on  his  return  home.  Out, 
weighed  down  by  old  age  and  grief  at  the  death  of 
his  son,  he  died  at  Megara,  and  was  buried  there. 
{Paus  ,  1,  43,  y  |.)  After  his  death  he  was  worship- 
ped in  several  parts  of  Greece  as  at  Megara  {Paus.. 
I.  e.)  \  at  Sicyon,  where  his  memory  was  celebrated 
in  tragic  choruses  {Herod.,  5,  67),  and  in  Attica 
{Paus.,  1,  30,  y  4).  The  legends  about  Adrastus 
and  the  two  wars  against  Thebes  have  furnished 
most  ample  materials  for  the  epic  as  well  as  tragic 
poet*  of  Greece  {Paus.,  9,  9,  Y  3),  and  some  works 
of  art  relating  to  the  stories  about  Adrastus  are 
mentioned  in  Pausanius  (3,  18,  Y  7 ;  10,  10,  >)  2). 

From  Adrastus  the  female  patronymic  Adrastine 
was  formed.  {Horn.,  Ji ,  5,  412.) 

Adrunub  ( 'Adptavoe),  1.  a  Greek  rhetorician, 
born  at  Tyre  in  Phoenicia,  who  flourished  under  the 
Emperors  M.  Antoninus  and  Commodus.    He  was 
the  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Herudes  Atticus,  and  ob- 
tained the  chair  of  philosopfiy  at  Athens  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  master.    H;s  advancement  does  not 
seem  to  have  impaired  their  mutual  regard :  Hero 
des  declared  that  the  unfinished  speeches  of  his 
scholar  were  the  "  fragments  of  a  colossus,"  and 
Adrianus  showed  his  gratitude  by  a  funeral  oration 
which  he  pronounced  over  the  ashes  of  his  master. 
Among  a  people  who  rivalled  one  another  in  their 
zeal  to  do  him  honour,  Adrianus  did  not  show  much 
of  the  discretion  of  a  philosopher.    His  firat  lecture 
commenced  with  the  modest  encomium  on  Himself 
7tux.iv  U  <I-o!HA>,r  ypufipara,  while,  in  the  magnifi- 
cence of  his  dress  and  equipage,  he  affected  the 
style  of  the  hierophant  of  philosophy.  A  story  may 
be  seen  in  Philostratus  of  his  trial  and  acquittal  for 
the  murder  of  a  begging  sophist  who  had  insulted 
him  :  Adrianus  had  retorted  by  styling  such  insults 
driypara  Koptuv,  but  his  pupils  were  not  content 
with  weapons  of  ridicule.   The  visit  of  M.  Antoni- 
nus to  Athens  made  him  acquainted  with  Adrianus, 
whom  he  invited  to  Rome  and  honoured  with  his 
friendship :  the  emperor  even  condescended  to  set 
the  thesis  of  a  declamation  for  him.  After  the  death 
of  Antoninus,  he  became  the  private  secretary  of 
Commodus.    His  death  took  place  at  Rome  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age,  not  later  than  A.D.  192, 
if  it  be  true  that  Commodus  (who  was  assassinated 
at  the  end  of  this  year)  sent  him  a  letter  on  his 
deathbed,  which  he  is  represented  as  kissing  with 
devout  earnestness  in  his  last  moments.  {Philoslr., 
Vit.  Adrian. — Sutdas,s.  v.  'Kdpiavoc.)  Of  the  works 
attributed  to  him  by  Suidas,  three  declamations  only 
are  extant.    These  have  been  cited  by  Leo  Allalius 
in  the  Exeerpla  Vana  Gracorum  Sophtstarum  at 
Rkelorieorum,  Rome,  1641,  and  by  Walz  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Rhttores  Graci,  1832  —11.  A 
Greek  poet,  who  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  his- 
tory of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  was  called 
'A?.e(avipu'tf.    Of  this  poem  the  seventh  book  is 
mentioned  {Stcph.  But.,  t.  v.  Zuveta),  but  we  pos 
sess  only  a  fragment  consisting  of  one  line  {Stepk. 
Byz.,  s.t.  'Karpaia.)   Suidas  («.  v.  ' Kppiavoq)  men- 
tions, among  other  poems  of  Arrianus,  one  called 
\K'/!znvi\unr,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is 
the  work  of  Adrianus,  which  he  by  mistake  attribute* 
to  his  Arrianus.  {Meincke,  in  the  Abhandl.  der  Ber 
tin,  Akademie,  1832,  p.  124.)  — III.  Flourished,  ac 
cording  to  Archbishop  Usher,  A.D.  433.    There  ii 
extant  of  his,  in  Greek,  Isagoge  Sacrarum  Lttera 
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rum,  recommended  by  Pholius  (No.  2  )  to  beginners, 
edited  by  Da  v.  Hoescbel,  4to,  Aug.  Vindel.,  1602, 
and  among  the  Crtttet  Saeri,  fol.,  Lood.,  1C0U 

JEkcv*  (Aloxof),  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  ^Egina,  a 
daughter  of  the  river-god  Asopus.  He  was  born  tr. 
the  island  of  CEnone  or  CEnopia  whither  -Egina 
bad  been  carried  by  Jupiter  to  secure  her  from  the 
anger  of  her  parents,  and  whence  this  island  was 
afterward  called  -Egina.  (Apollod.,  3,  12,  v  6  — 
Uygxn  .,  Fob..  52  —  Paus,  2,  29,  y  2  — Comp.  Nonn. 
Ihonys.,  6,  212  —  Owd,  Mtt,  6,  113;  7,  472,  die) 
According  to  some  accounts,  -Eacus  was  a  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Europa.  Some  traditions  related  that, 
at  the  time  when  ^Eacus  was  born,  ./Egina  was  not 
yet  inhabited,  and  that  Jupiter  changed  the  ants 
\jiipfit)Kt()  of  the  island  into  men  (Myrxnidones), 
over  whom  .Eacus  ruled,  or  that  he  made  men 
grow  up  out  of  the  earth.  (He*.,  Fragm.,  67,  ed. 
Gottltng  —  Apollod.,  3,  12,  y  6.— Pan*.,  /■  c)  Ovid 
{Met.,  7,  620  — Comp.  Hygtn.,  Fab  ,  52  —  Strab .,  8, 
p.  375),  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  that  the  isl- 
and was  not  uninhabited  at  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  .Eacus,  and  states  that,  in  the  reign  of  jEacus, 
Juno,  jealous  of  -Egina,  ravaged  the  island  bearing 
the  name  of  the  latter,  by  sending  a  plague  or  a 
fearful  dragon  into  it,  by  which  nearly  all  its  inhab- 
itants were  carried  off,  and  that  Jupiler  restored  the 
population  by  changing  the  ants  -nlo  men.  These 
legends,  as  Muller  justly  remarks  (AZginetica),  are 
nothing  but  a  mythical  account  of  the  colonization 
of  iEgina,  which  seems  to  have  been  originally  in- 
habited by  Pelasgtana,  and  afterward  received  col- 
onists from  PhtbiotiB,  the  seat  of  the  Myrmidones, 
and  from  Pblius  on  the  Asopus.  ./Eacus,  while  he 
reigned  in  ./Egina,  was  renowned  in  all  Greece  for 
bis  justice  and  piety,  and  was  frequently  called  upon 
to  settle  disputes,  not  only  among  men,  but  even 
among  the  gods  themselves.  (Ptnd .,  /*/*.,  8, 48,  dec. 
—Pans**.,  1,  39,  y  6.)  He  was  such  a  favourite 
with  tbe  latter,  that,  when  Greece  was  visited  by 
a  drought,  in  consequence  of  a  murder  which  bad 
keen  committed  (Dxod.,  4,  60,  61- Apollod ,  3,  12, 
v  6),  the  oracle  of  Delphi  declared  that  the  calam- 
ity would  not  cease  unless  .(Eacus  prayed  to  the 
gods  that  it  might ;  which  he  accordingly  did,  and 
it  ceased  in  consequence.  ./Eacus  himself  showed 
his  gratitude  by  erecting  a  temple  to  Zeus  Panhel- 
lenius  on  Mount  Panhellenion  (Paus.,  2,  30,  4  4),  and 
the  -Egiuetans  afterward  built  a  sanctuary  in  their 
island  called  /Eaceum,  which  was  a  square  place  en- 
closed by  walls  of  white  marble.  ./Eacus  was  be- 
lieved, in  later  times,  to  be  buried  under  the  altar  in 
this  sacred  enclosure.  (Pans .,  2, 29,  y  R.)  A  legend 
preserved  in  Pindar(0/.,8, 39,dec)  relates  that  Apollo 
and  Neptune  took  Abacus  as  their  assistant  in  build- 
ing the  walls  of  Troy.  When  the  work  was  comple- 
ted, three  dragons  rushed  against  the  wall,  and  while 
»  the  two  of  them  which  attacked  those  parts  of  the 
wall  built  by  the  gods  fell  down  dead,  the  third 
forced  its  way  into  the  city  through  the  part  built 
by  iEacus.  Hereupon  Apollo  prophesied  that  Troy 
would  fall  through  the  hands  of  the  -Eacids.  ./Ea- 
eo8  wan  also  believed  by  the  iEginctans  to  have  sur- 
rounded their  island  with  high  cliffs  to  protect  it 
against  pirates.  (Paus.,  2,  29,  y  5.)  Several  other 
incidents  connected  with  the  story  of  ..Eacus  are 
mentioned  by  Ovid  (Metam ,  7,  506,  dec. ;  9,  435, 
dec).  By  Endeis  -Eacus  had  two  eon3,  Tclamon 
and  Peleus,  and  by  Psamathe  a  son,  Phocus,  whom 
lie  preferred  to  the  two  others,  who  contrived  to 
kill  Phocus  during  a  contest,  and  then  fled  from 
their  native  island.  (Vid.  Pklkus,  Telamox.)  Af- 
ter his  death  .Eacus  became  one  of  the  three  judges 
in  Hades  (Or,  Mtt.,  13,  25—  Hot.,  Carm,  2,  13, 
22),  and,  according  to  Plato  (Gorg.,  p  523.— Com- 
pare  Apolog.,  p.  41—  Isocnt,  Evag.,  5),  especially 


for  the  shades  of  Europeans     In  worn  ol  ut. 
he  was  represented  bearing  a  sceptre  and  the  keys 
j  ol*  Hades.    (Apollod.,  3,  12,  y  6.  —  Pind.,  Itthm 
I  47,  dec.)   -Eacus  had  sanctuaries  both  at  Athens 
I  and  in  iEgina  (Pout.,  2,  29,  y  Q.—Htsyck ,  #.  p.— 
Schol.  ad  P,nd  ,  Nem.,  13.  155),  and  the  -Egintuas 
regarded  him  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  their  islam" 
(Pitid.,  Nem,  8,  22.) 

^Eoisu  (AlStoia),  a  female  philosopher  of  the  new 
Platonic  school  lived  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ, 
at  Alexandres.  She  was  a  relative  of  Syrianus  and 
the  wife  of  Hermeias,  and  was  equally  celebrated 
for  her  beauty  and  her  virtues.  After  the  death  of 
her  husband,  she  devoted  herself  to  relieving  tbe 
wants  of  the  distressed  and  the  education  of  her 
children.  She  accompanied  the  latter  to  Athens, 
where  they  went  to  study  phdosuphy,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  great  distinction  by  all  the  philosophers 
there,  and  especially  by  Proclus,  to  whom  she  bad 
been  betrothed  by  Syrianus  when  she  was  quite 
young.  She  lived  to  a  considerable  age,  and  her 
funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  Damascius,  who 
was  then  a  young  man,  in  hexameter  verses.  The 
names  of  her  sons  were  Ammonius  and  Heltodorus 
(Sutdas,  t.  v. — Damascius,  ap.  Phot.,  cod.  242,  p.  341, 
b,cd.  Bekker.) 

iEoA  (Al>ij),  according  to  Hvginus  (Poet.  Astr., 
2,  13),  a  daughter  of  Olenus,  who  was  a  descendant 
of  Hepbestus.  iEga  and  her  sister  Hehce  nursed 
the  infant  Jupiter  in  Crete,  and  the  former  was  after- 
ward changed  by  the  god  into  the  constellation  call- 
ed Capella.  According  to  other  traditions  mention- 
ed by  Hyginus,  AZga.  was  a  daughter  of  Melisscus, 
king  of  Crete,  and  was  chosen  to  suckle  the  infant 
Jupiter ;  but,  as  she  was  found  unable  to  do  it,  tbe 
service  was  performed  by  the  goat  Amalthea.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  again,  -<Ega  was  a  daughter  of 
Helios,  and  of  such  dazzling  brightness,  that  tbe 
Titans,  in  their  attack  on  Olympus,  became  fright- 
ened, and  requested  their  mother  Ga?a  to  conceal 
her  in  the  earth.  She  was  accordingly  confined  in 
a  cave  in  Crete,  where  she  became  the"  nurse  of  Ju- 
piter. In  the  fight  with  the  Titans,  Jupiter  was  com- 
manded by  an  oracle  to  cover  himself  with  her  skin 
(ttgis).  He  obeyed  the  command,  and  raised  JEgh 
among  the  stars.  Similar,  though  somewhat  differ 
cnt  accounts,  were  given  by  Euemcrus  and  others 
(Eratoslh.,  Catast.,  13  —  AtUonm  Lib.,  36  — Lac 
ran/.,  Instil.,  1,  22,  y  19.)  It  is  clear  that  in  some  oi 
these  stories  -Ega  is  regarded  as  a  nymph,  and  in 
others  as  a  goat,  though  the  two  ideas  arc  not  kepi 
clearly  distinct  from  each  other.  Her  name  is  cithei 
connected  with  o!£  which  signifies  goat,  or  with  dif, 
a  gale  of  wind  ;  and  this  circumstance  has  led  some 
critics  to  consider  the  myth  about  her  as  made  up  ol 
two  distinct  ones,  one  being  of  an  astronomical  na- 
ture, and  derived  from  the  constellation  Capella,  the 
rise  of  which  brings  storms  and  tempests  (Arat , 
Phan.,  150),  and  the  other  referring  to  the  goal 
which  was  believed  to  have  suckled  the  infant  Jupi- 
ter in  Crete.  (Com.  Buttmann  in  Meier's  Uttpr*np 
and  Bedeutung  dcr  Stemnamen,  p.  309  — Bottigci 
Amalthea,  1,  p.  IB,  dec— Creuzer,  Symbol.,  4.  p.  458. 
dec.) 

^Eo-kow  II.  (Al)aiwv),  a  son  of  Uranus  by  Gaea. 
.E<»a*on,  and  his  brothers  Gyges  and  Cottus,  are 
known  under  the  name  of  the  U  ran  ids  (Hcs  ,  Tkeop . 
502,  dec),  and  are  described  as  huge  monsters,  with 
a  hundred  arms(UaTiyxetpec )  and  fifty  heads  (Apol- 
lod., 1,  1,  y  I.— Hcs.,  Theog.,  149,  dec.l  Most  wri- 
ters mention  the  third  fJranid  under  the  name  of 
Briareus  instead  of  ^Ega?on,  which  is  explained  in 
a  passage  of  Homer  (//.,  1,  403,  &c  ),  who  says  that 
men  called  him  ^Egeeon,  but  the  gods  Hnareus  Oo 
one  occasion,  when  the  Olympian  gods  were  about  to 
put  Jupiter  in  chains.  Thetis  railed  in  the  assist*** 
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it  .Egern,  who  compelled  the  gods  to  desist  from 
their  intention.  (Horn.,  II.,  1,  398,  dtc.)  Accord- 
ing to  Hesiod  (Thtog  ,  154,  &c.,  617,  dec),  wEgeon 
and  his  brothers  were  hated  by  Uranus  from  the 
time  of  their  birth,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
were  concealed  iu  the  depth  of  the  earth,  where  they 
remained  until  the  Titans  began  their  war  against 
Jupiter.  On  the  advice  of  G«ca,  Jupiter  delivered 
the  Uranids  from  their  prison,  that  they  might  assist 
him.  The  hundred-armed  giants  conquered  the  Ti- 
tans by  hurling  at  them  three  hundred  rocks  at  once, 
and  secured  the  victory  to  Jupiter,  who  thrust  the  Ti- 
tans into  Tartarus,  and  placed  the  Hecatoncheires 
at  its  gates,  or,  according  to  others,  in  the  depth  of 
the  ocean,  to  guard  them.  {He*.,  Tkeog.,  616,  dec, 
816,  dec.)  According  to  a  legend  in  Pausanius  (2, 
1,  y  6  ;  2,  4,  y  7),  13 na reus  was  chosen  as  arbitra- 
tor in  the  dispute  between  Neptune  and  Helios,  and 
adjudged  the  Isthmus  to  the  former,  and  the  Aero- 
corinthus  to  the  latter.  The  scholiast  on  Apollo- 
ii ms  Rhodius  (1,  1165)  represents  ^Egaeon  as  a  son 
of  Gara  and  Ponlus,  and  as  living  as  a  marine  god 
in  the  .Egean  Sea.  Ovid  (Met ,  2,  10)  and  Philos- 
tratus  ( Vtt.  Apollon.,  4,  6)  likewise  regard  him  as 
a  marine  god,  while  Virgil  (A'n.,  10,  565)  reckons 
him  among  the  giants  who  stormed  Olympus,  and 
Callimachus  {Hymn,  in  Del ,  141, 4c),  regarding  him 
in  the  same  light,  places  him  under  Mount  .Etna. 
The  scholiast  on  TheocriluB  (Idyll.,  1,  65)  calls  Bri- 
an, us  one  of  the  Cyclopes.  The  opinion  which  re- 
gards *Egcon  and  his  brothers  us  only  personifica- 
tions of  the  extraordinary  powers  of  nature,  such  as 
are  manifested  in  the  violent  commotions  of  the 
earth,  as  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  and  the 
like,  seems  to  explain  best  the  various  accounts 
about  them. 

jEocubII.  (Aiyrvf),  the  eponymic  hero  of  the  phyle 
.ailed  the  .Egeidie  at  Sparta,  was  a  son  of  CEulycus, 
anil  grandson  of  Theras,  the  founder  of  the  colony  in 
Then.  (Herod.,  4,  149.)  All  thcEgeids  were  be- 
Jieved  to  be  Cadmeans,  who  formed  a  settlement  at 
Sparta  previous  to  the  Dorian  conquest.  There  is 
July  this  difference  in  the  accounts,  that,  according 
to  some,  vEgeus  was  the  leader  of  the  Cadmean 
colonists  at  Sparta,  while,  according  to  Herodotus, 
thry  received  their  name  of  JEgeids  from  the  later 
^Egcus,  the  son  of  QSolycus.  (Find.,  Pyth.,  6, 101  , 
lath.,  7,  18,  dtc.,  with  the  schol.)  There  was  at 
Sparta  a  heroum  of  JCgeus.  (Paua.,  3,  15,  y  6. — 
Compare  4,  7,  y  3.) 

vEgimvs  or  iEoiMics  (Alyy/oc  or  Ai; iuioc),  one 
of  the  most  aucient  of  the  Greek  physicians,  who  is 
said  by  Galen  (De  Differ.  Puh.,  1,  2;  4,  2,  11  ;  vol. 
8,  p.  498,  716,  752)  to  have  been  the  first  person 
who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  pulse.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Velia  in  Lucania,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  before  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  that  isk  in  the 
fifth  century  before  Christ.  His  work  was  entitled 
Utpi  \\a7.uuv,  De  Palpitaticmtbua  (a  name  which 
alone  sufficiently  indicates  its  antiquity),  and  is  not 
now  in  existence.  Callimachus  (ap.  Athcn.,  14,  p. 
643,  e)  mentions  an  author  named  iEgimius,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  the  art  of  making  cheesecakes 
(KXanovvTorroitKov  cruyypafifia),  and  Pliny  mentions  a 
person  of  the  same  name  (//  N.,  7,  49),  who  was 
said  to  have  lived  two  hundred  years ;  but  whether 
those  are  the  same  or  different  individuals  is  quite 
uncertain. 

iEuLK  ( A!;,  /;/),  I.  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Nai- 
iids,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Nesera  ( Virg.,  Eclog., 
t  20),  by  hum  Helios  begot  the  Charitcs.  (Paua., 
1, 35,  y  1.) — II.  A  sister  of  PhaVthon,  and  daughter  of 
Helios  and  Clympne.  (Hygin.,  Fab.,  154,  156.)  In 
her  grief  at  the  death  of  her  brother  she  and  her  sis- 
ters were  changed  into  poplars — III.  One  of  the 
Hesperi  les.  (Apolled.,  2,  5,  y  11. — Serv.  ail  Mn., 
8  R 


4,484 — Comp.  Hmtmims.)—  IV.  A  nymph,  daugh- 
ter of  Panopeus,  who  was  beloved  by  Theseus,  and 
for  whom  he  forsook  Ariadne.  (Plut.,  Thea.,  20  — 
Athrn.,  13,  p.  557). — V  One  of  the  daughters  of-Es- 
culapius  iPltn  ,  H.  JV.,35,  40,  v  31)  by  Larhpetia,  the 
daughter  of  the  Sun,  according  to  Hermippua  (ap. 
achol.  in  Ariatoph.,  Plut.,  701),  or  by  Epione,  accord- 
ing to  Suidas  (a.  r.  'Hir/uwy).  She  is  said  to  hav« 
derived  her  name  ^Egle,  "  Brightness,"  or  M  Splen- 
dour," either  from  the  beauty  of  the  human  body 
when  in  good  health,  or  from  the  honour  paid  to  the 
medical  profession.  (J.  H.  Meibom.,  Comment,  in 
Htppoer.,  "Juajur,"  Lugd.  Bat.,  1643,  4to,  c.  C,  v  7, 
p.  65  ) 

.Egleis  (AfyAjj/f )  a  daughter  of  Hyacinthus  who 
had  emigrated  from  Lacedwmon  to  Athens.  During 
the  siege  of  Athens  by  Minos,  in  the  reign  of  ..Eg- 
cus,  she,  together  with  her  sisters  Anlheis,  Lyta-a, 
and  Orthca,  were  sacrificed  on  the  tomb  of  Gerars- 
tus  the  Cyclops,  for  the  purpose  of  averting  a  pesti- 
lence then  raging  at  Athens.    (Apollod.,  3,  15,  y  8.) 

-Emam's,  III.  Lccius,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants 
(A.D.  259-268)  under  the  Roman  Empire.  He  as- 
sumed the  purple  in  Gaul  after  the  death  of  Postu- 
mus,  and  was  killed  by  his  own  soldiers,  because 
he  would  not  allow  them  to  plunder  Moguntiacum. 
Trebellius  Pollio  and  others  call  him  Lollianus ;  Eck 
hel  (Doetr.  Num.,  7,  p.  448)  thinks  that  his  true  name 
was  Lelianus ;  but  there  seems  most  authority  in 
favour  of  L  ^Elianus.  (Eutrop.,  9,  7. — Trebril.  Poll , 
Trig.  Tyr  ,  4.  —  Aurel.  Vict  ,  De  Caa.,23  ;  Epxt. 
32  )— IV.  M  accics  (M'/iavir  Mj «*/nr),  an  ancient 
physician,  who  must  have  lived  in  the  second  centu- 
ry after  Christ,  as  he  is  mentioned  by  Galen  (Dt 
Theriaea  ad  Pampkil.,  i  n// ,  vol.  14,  p.  299)  as  the 
oldest  of  his  tutors.  His  father  is  supposed  to  have 
also  been  a  physician,  as  .Elianus  is  said  by  Galen 
(De  Diaaeet.  Muacul.,  c.  1,  p.  2,  ed.  Dtetz)  to  have 
made  an  epitome  of  his  father's  anatomical  writings. 
Galen  speaks  of  that  part  of  his  work  which  treat- 
ed of  the  Dissection  of  the  Muscles  as  being  hold  iu 
some  repute  in  his  time  (iM.),  and  he  always  men- 
tions his  tutor  with  respect.  (Ibid  ,  c.  7,  22,  p.  11, 
57.)  During  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  iu  Italy, 
-Elianus  is  said  by  Galen  (De  Theriaea  ad  Pamphtl., 
ibid.)  to  have  used  the  Theriaea  (Diet,  of  Ant.,  art. 
Theriaea)  with  great  success,  both  as  a  means  ol 
cure,  and  aiso  as  a  preservative  against  the  disease; 
He  must  have  been  a  person  of  some  celebrity,  a& 
this  same  anecdote  is  mentioned  by  the  Arabic  his- 
torian Ab6  'l-Faraj  (Hialor.  Compend.  Dynaat.,  p. 
77)  with  exactly  the  same  circumstances,  except 
that  he  makes  the  epidemic  to  have  broken  out  at 
Antioch  instead  of  in  Italy.  None  of  his  works  (as 
far  as  the  writer  is  aware)  are  now  extant. 

JExAv,  VIII.  Promotes  (Alitor  Upofturof ),  an  an- 
cient physician  of  Alexandrea,  of  whose  personal  his- 
tory no  particulars  are  known,  and  whose  date  is  un- 
certain. He  is  supposed  by  Villoison  t.Anecd.  Gio*c., 
vol.  2,  p.  179,  note  1)  to  have  lived  after  the  time  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  that  is,  inj,he  first  century  be 
fore  Christ ;  by  others  he  is  considered  to  be  much 
more  ancient ,  and  by  Choulant  (Handbuch  der  Bit 
cherhindt  fur  die  Mltere  Mediein,  ed.  2,  Leipzig. 
1840,  8vo),  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  placed  as  late 
as  the  second  half  of  the  first  century  after  Christ 
He  in  most  probably  the  same  person  who  is  quoted 
by  Galen  (De  Compoa.  Medicam.  accund.  Locoa,  4, 
7,  vol.  12,  p.  730)  simply  by  the  name  of  Mliua. 
He  wrote  several  Greek  medical  works,  which  are 
still  to  be  found  in  manuscript  iii  different  libraries 
in  Europe,  but  of  which  none  (as  far  as  the  writer  it 
aware)  have  ever  been  published,  though  Kiihn  in- 
tended his  works  to  have  been  included  in  his  col- 
lection of  Greek  medical  writers.  Some  extract* 
from  one  of  his  works  entitled  t\wniiriH>\\  Mr  die* 
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nal\um  Furmulartm  CoIUctio,  are  inserted  by  C.  O.  i 
Kohn  in  hia  Addttam.  ad  Etetuk.  Med.  Vet.  a  J.  A. 
Faincw  tn  "  Btbl.  Gr."  Ezhib.,  and  by  Bona  in  hia 
Tractatus  de  Scorbuto,  Verona,  1781,  4to.  Aimyu- 
pbv  is  a  word  used  by  the  later  Greek  writers,  and 
w  explained  by  Du  Cange  (Gloss.  Med.  tt  Infim.  Grai- 
cit.)  to  mean  vis,  virtu*.  It  is,  however,  frequently 
used  in  the  sense  given  to  it  above.  See  Leo, 
Compete.  Matte  ,  4,  1,  11,  ap.  Brmenn.,  Anted.  Med. 
Grttc,  p.  153,  157.  Two  other  of  his  works  are 
Quoted  or  mentioned  by  Hieron.  Mercurialis  in  his 
Van*  Lectiones,  3,  4  ;  and  his  work  De  Venenis  el 
Morbts  Venenosis,  1,  16;  3,  3  ;  and  also  by  Schnei- 
der in  his  Prefaces  to  Nicander'B  Tkenaea,  p.  1 1,  and 
Alextpharmaca,  p.  19. 

.£milIa  Gens,  originally  written  Aimilu,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  patrician  houses  at  Rome.  Its 
origin  is  referred  to  the  time  of  Numa,  and  it  is 
said  to  have  been  descended  from  Mamercus,  who 
received  the  name  of  jEmihua  on  account  of  the 
persuasiveness  of  his  language  (eV  aiftvXiav  Xoyov). 
This  Mamercus  is  represented  by  some  as  the  son 
of  Pythagoras,  and  by  others  as  the  son  of  Numa, 
while  a  third  account  traces  his  origin  to  Ascamus, 
who  had  two  sods,  Julius  and  J?mylos.  (Plut., 
ifimi/ ,  2 ;  Num.,  8.  21.— Fes  tut,  s.  v.  J£mil.)  Amu- 
lius  is  also  mentioned  as  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
wfEmdu.  iStl.  Itai.,  8,  297.)  It  seems  pretty  clear 
that  the  -Emdii  were  of  Sabine  origin  ;  and  Festus 
derives  the  name  Mamercus  from  the  Oscan,  Ma- 
mere  in  that  language  being  the  same  as  Mars. 
The  Sabines  spoke  Oscan.  Since,  then,  the  iEmilii 
were  supposed  to  have  come  to  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Numa,  and  Numa  was  said  to  have  been  intimate 
with  Pythagoras,  we  can  see  the  origin  of  the  le- 
gend which  makes  the  ancestor  of  the  house  the 
son  of  Pythagoras.  The  first  member  of  the  house 
who  untamed  the  consulship  was  L.  .Emilius  Ma- 
mercus, in  D  C.  484. 

The  family  names  of  this  gens  are:  Babbula, 
Boca,  Lbpidus,  Mamkbcvb  or  Mambbciiv-js,  Papub, 
Paulliu,  Rkgillos,  ScAt'Bca.  Of  these  names, 
Buca.  Lepidus,  Paullus,  and  Scaurus  arc  the  only 
.ncs  that  occur  on  coins. 

^Em-iiwwB,  IV.  (who  is  also  called  &m\lius) 
lived  in  the  filth  century  after  Christ,  and  is  known 
as  a  physician,  confessor,  and  martyr.  In  the  reign 
of  the  Vandal  King  Hunneric  (A.D.  477-484),  du- 
ring iho  Arian  persecution  in  Africa,  he  was  most 
cruelly  put  to  death.  The  Romish  Church  cele- 
brates his  memory  on  the  sixth  of  December ;  the 
Greek  Church  on  the  seventh.  (Martyrol.  Rom.,  ed. 
Baron. —  Victor  Vttetuis,  De  Persecut.  Vandal.,  5,  1, 
vnth  Ruinart's  notes.  Parts,  8vo,  1694— feoruu, 
Numendator  Sanctorum  Profesnone  Medtcorum.) 

iEaAR*  (Atonpa)  of  Lucania,  a  female  Pythago- 
rean philosopher,  said  to  be  a  daughter  of  Pythago- 
ras. She  wrote  a  work  "  about  Human  Nature," 
of  which  a  fragment  is  preserved  by  Stobeus. 
Some  editors  attribute  this  fragment  to  Aresas,  one 
of  the  successors  o(  Pythagoras ;  but  Bentley  pre- 
fers reading  iEsara.  She  is  also  mentioned  in 
the  life  of  Pythagoras  {ap  Phot  ,  cod.  349,  p  438. 
* ,  ed.  Bckker),  where  Bentley  reads  Alauoa  instead 
of  idpa  (Dissertation  upon  Phalaris,  p.  277). 

J2bchbion,  III.  a  native  of  Pergamus,  and  a  phy- 
sician in  the  second  century  after  Christ.  He  was 
one  of  Galen's  tutors,  who  says  that  he  belonged  to 
the  sect  of  the  Emptrici,  and  that  he  had  a  gn  at 
knowledge  of  Pharmacy  and  Materia  Mcdica.  J?s- 
chrion  was  the  inventor  of  a  celebrated  supersti- 
tions remedy  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  which  is 
mentioned  with  approbation  by  Galen  and  Oriba 
sius  (Synops.,  3,  p.  55),  and  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant ingredient  was  powdered  crawfish.  These 
be  directed  to  be  caught  at  a  time  when  the  sun  and 


moon  were  in  a  particular  relative  position,  ana  is 
be  baked  alive.  (Gal.,  De  Stmpt.  Medic.  FaemU^ 
11. 34.  vol  12,  p  356  —  C.  G  Kukx.  addtt  ad  Elenck. 
Med.  Vet.  a  J.  A.  Fabric  in  BM.  Gr.  Exktbti  ) 

^Eschylvs,  II.  an  epic  poet,  a  native  of  Alexan- 
drea,  who  mnst  have  lived  previous  to  the  end  at 
the  second  century  of  our  era.  and  whom  Athencus 
calls  a  well-informed  man.  One  of  his  poems  bore 
the  title  of  "Amphitryon."  and  another  that  of 
"  Messeniaca."  A  fragment  of  the  former  is  pre- 
served in  Athencus  (12,  p.  599).  According  tn 
Zenobius  (5,  85),  he  bad  also  written  a  work  on 
Proverbs  (Urol  Hapotftiuv  •  compare  Schnndcwtn, 
Prafat.  Paramtotjr  ,  p.  1 1 ). — III  A  native  of  Rhodes, 
appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great  one  of  the  inspect- 
ors of  the  governors  of  that  country,  after  its  con- 
quest, in  B  C.  332  He  is  next  mentioned.  B.C.  319, 
as  conveying,  in  four  ships,  600  talents  of  silver  from 
Cdicia  to  Macedonia,  which  were  detained  at  Epne- 
sua  by  Antigonus,  to  pay  his  foreign  mercenaries. 

AZnon,  an  Athenian  orator,  was  a  contemporary 
of  Demosthenes,  with  whom  he  was  educated.  ( Svt- 
das,  s.  v.  bijfioa')  To  what  party  be  belonged  du- 
ring the  Macedonian  time  is  uncertain  When  be 
was  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  onion  of  his 
time,  he  said  that,  when  he  heard  tbe  other  orators, 
he  admired  their  beautiful  and  sublime  conversa- 
tions with  the  people,  but  the  speeches  of  Demos- 
thenes, when  read,  excelled  all  others  by  their  skd- 
ful  construction  and  their  power.  Aristotle  (Rkct., 
3,  10)  mentions  a  beautiful  expression  of  /Esion 

iEaopcB,  IV.  a  Greek  historian,  who  wrote  a  life  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  original  is  lost,  but  there 
is  a  Latin  translation  of  it  by  Julius  Valerius,  of 
which  Franciscus  Juretus  had,  be  says  (ad  Sym~ 
maek.,  Ep  ,  10,  54),  a  manuscript.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished, however,  by  Mai  from  a  manuscript  in  the 
Ambrosian  Library,  Milan,  1817,  4to ;  reprinted, 
Frank.,  1818,  8vo.  The  title  is  "  Ittnt return  ad 
Conslantimtm  Augustum.  etc ,  acccdunt  Julti  Valerd 
Res  Gestax  Alexandri  Macedonis,  etc  "  The  time 
when  ^Esopus  lived  is  uncertain,  and  even  his  ex- 
istence has  been  doubted.  (Bank,  Adverser.,  2, 
10  )  Mai,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition,  contended 
that  the  work  was  written  before  389  A.D  ,  be- 
cause the  temple  of  Serapis  at  Alexandres,  which 
was  destroyed  by  order  of  Theodosius,  is  spoken  of 
in  the  translation  as  still  standing.  But  serious  ob 
jections  to  this  inference  have  been  raised  by  Le- 
tronne  (Journ.  des  Sarans,  1818,  p.  617).  who  refers 
it  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  which  tbe  weight 
of  internal  evidence  would  rather  point  to.  Tbe 
book  is  full  of  the  most  extravagant  stories  and 
glaring  mistakes,  and  is  a  work  of  no  credit. 

^Ebymnktes  (MavuvnrriK).  a  surname  of  Bacchus, 
which  signifies  the  Lord,  or  R  uler,  and  under  which 
be  was  worshipped  at  Arofi  in  Acbaia.  The  story 
about  the  introduction  of  his  worship  there  is  as 
follows :  There  was  at  Troy  an  ancient  image  of 
Bacchus,  the  work  of  Vulcan,  which  Jupiter 
had  once  given  as  a  present  to  Dardanus.  It  was 
kept  in  a  chest,  and  Cassandra,  or,  according  to 
others,  iEneas,  left  this  chest  behind  when  she 
quitted  the  city,  because  she  knew  that  it  would  de 
injury  to  him  who  possessed  it.  When  the  Greeks 
divided  tho  spoils  of  Troy  among  themselves,  this 
chest  fell  to  the  share  of  tbe  The* saltan  Eurvpylus 
who,  on  opening  it,  suddenly  fell  into  a  state  of  mad- 
ness. The  oracle  of  Delphi,  when  consulted  about 
his  recovery,  answered,  "Where  thou  shall  see 
men  performing  a  strange  sacrifice,  there  shalt  thou 
dedicate  tbe  chest,  and  there  sbalt  thou  settle," 
When  Eurypylus  came  to  Aroe  in  Achaia,  it  was 
just  the  season  at  which  its  inhabitant*  offered 
every  year  to  Artemis  Triclarii  a  human  sacrifice* 
consisting  of  the  fairest  youth  and  the  fairest  :nAid 
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tn  of  tne  place.  This  sacrifice  was  offered  as  an 
atonement  Tor  a  crime  which  had  once  been  com- 
mitted in  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  But  an  oracle 
had  declared  to  them  that  they  should  be  released 
rrom  the  necessity  of  making  this  sacrifice,  if  a 
"oreign  divinity  should  be  brought  to  them  by  a 
foreign  king.  This  oracle  was  now  fulfilled.  Eu- 
rypylus,  on  seeing  the  victims  led  to  the  altar,  was 
cured  of  his  madness,  and  perceived  that  this  was 
the  plice  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  oracle ;  and  the 
Aroeans  also,  on  seeing  the  god  in  the  chest,  re- 
membered the  old  prophecy,  stopped  the  sacrifice, 
and  instituted  a  festival  of  Dionysus  iEsymnetes, 
for  this  was  the  name  of  the  god  in  the  chest. 
Nine  men  and  nine  women  were  appointed  to  at- 
tend to  his  worship.  During  one  night  of  this  fes- 
tival a  priest  carried  the  chest  outside  the  town, 
and  all  the  children  of  the  place,  adorned,  as  for- 
merly the  victims  used  to  be,  with  garlands  of  corn- 
ears,  went  down  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Meilichius, 
which  had  before  been  called  Ameilichius,  hung  up 
their  garlands,  purified  themselves,  and  then  put  on 
other  garlands  of  ivy,  after  which  they  returned  to 
the  sanctuary  of  Dionysus  .Esymnetes.  (Paus.,  7, 
19  and  20.)  This  tradition,  though  otherwise  very 
obscure,  evidently  points  to  a  time  when  human 
sacrifices  were  abolished  at  AroB  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  worship.  At  Patras,  in  Achaia,  there 
was  likewise  a  temple  dedicated  to  Dionysus  ^Esym- 
netes.    (Paw*.,  7,  21,  y  12.) 

.Ether  ( Ait%>),  a  personified  idea  of  the  mythical 
cosmogonies.  According  to  that  of  Hyginus  (Fab. 
Pre/.,  p  1,  ed.  Staveren),  he  was,  together  with 
Night,  Day,  and  Erebus,  begotten  by  Chaos  and 
Caligo  (Darkness).  According  to  that  of  Hesiod 
(Theog.,  124),  jEther  was  the  son  of  Erebus  and 
bis  sister  Night,  and  a  brother  of  Day.  (Comp. 
Phornul.,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  16.)  The  children  of 
.Eil, it  and  Day  were  Land,  Heaven,  and  Sea,  and 
from  his  connexion  with  the  Earth  there  sprang  all 
the  vices  which  destroy  the  human  race,  and  also 
l*,ic  Giants  and  Titans.  (Hygin.,  Fab.  Pre/.,  p.  2, 
dec.)  These  accounts  show  that,  in  the  Greek  cos- 
mogonies, iElhcr  was  considered  as  one  of  the  ele- 
mentary substances  out  of  which  the  Universe  was 
formed.  In  the  Orphic  Hymns  (4),  ./Ether  appears 
as  the  soul  of  the  world,  from  which  all  life  ema- 
nates: an  idea  which  was  also  adopted  by  some  of  the 
early  philosophers  of  Greece.  In  later  times,  iEther 
was  regarded  as  the  wide  space  of  Heaven,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  gods,  and  Jupiter  as  the  Lord  of  the 
.-Ether,  or  iEther  itself  personified.  (Paeuv.,ap.  Cic, 
De  Nat.  Deor.,  2,  36,  40.— Lucret.,  6,  499.—  Virg., 
.fin.,  12,  140  —  Georg.,  2,  325.) 

.lvnu. t.'«,  Histbr  or  Istf.r,  a  Roman  writer  of 
the  fourth  century,  a  native  of  Istria  according  to 
his  surname,  or,  according  to  Rabanus  Maurus,  of 
Scythia,  the  author  of  a  geographical  work  called 
.-Etliu-i  Cosmographia.  we  learn,  from  the  preface, 
that  a  measurement  of  the  whole  Roman  world  was 
ordered  by  Julius  Ca'sar  to  be  made  by  the  most 
able  men  ;  that  this  measurement  was  begun  in  the 
consulship  of  Julius  Caesar  and  M.  Antonius,  t.  e., 
B.C.  44  ;  that  three  Greeks  were  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  Zenodoxus,  Theodotus,  and  Polyclitus ; 
that  Zcnodoxus  measured  all  the  eastern  part, 
which  occupied  him  twenty-one  years,  five  months, 
and  nine  days,  on  to  the  third  consulship  of  Augus- 
tus and  Crassus ;  that  Theodotus  measured  the 
northern  part,  which  occupied  him  twenty-nine 
years,  eight  months,  and  ten  days,  on  to  the  tenth 
consulship  of  Augustus ;  and  that  Polyclitus  meas- 
ured the  southern  part,  which  occupied  him  thirty- 
two  years,  one  month,  and  ten  days  ;  that  thus  the 
wholo  (Roman)  world  was  gone  over  by  the  roeas- 
■m>rs  within  thirty-two  ( ? )  vears    and  that  a  re- 


port of  all  it  contained  was  lain  before  the  scnatn. 
So  it  stands  in  the  edd.,  but  the  numbers  are  evi- 
dently much  corrupted :  the  contradictoriness  of 
Polyclitns's  share  taking  more  than  32  years,  and 
the  whole  measurement  being  made  in  less  than 
(intra)  32  years,  is  obvious. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  this  introductory 
statement,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  western  ;  a,* 
(which  in  the  work  itself  comes  next  to  the  east- 
ern), except  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  where  the  eastern 
part  is  given  to  Nicodomus,  and  the  western  to 
Didymus. 

A  census  of  all  the  people  in  the  Roman  subjection 
was  held  under  Augustus.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  Avyovaroc.) 
By  two  late  writers  ( Castiodorus,  Var  ,  3, 52,  by  an 
emendation  of  Huschke,  p.  6,  uber  den  :ur  Zett  de} 
Geburt  Jetu  Chrisli  gehaltenen  Census,  Breslau, 
1840 ;  and  Isidorus,  Orig.,  5,  36,  •  4),  this  number 
ing  of  the  people  is  spoken  of  as  connected  with 
the  measurement  of  the  land.  This  work,  in  fact, 
consists  of  two  separate  pieces.  The  first  begins 
with  a  short  introduction,  the  substance  of  which 
has  been  given,  and  then  proceeds  with  an  account 
of  the  measurement  of  the  Roman  world  under  foui 
heads,  Orientalis,  Occidentalis,  Septentrionalis,  Me- 
nd iana  pars.  Then  come  series  of  lists  of  names, 
arranged  under  heads,  Maria,  Insula?,  Montes,  Pro- 
vincia?,  Oppida,  Flumina,  and  Gentes.  These  are 
bare  lists,  excepting  that  the  rivers  have  an  account 
of  their  rise,  course,  and  length  annexed.  'J  his  is 
the  end  of  the  first  part,  the  Expositio.  The  second 
part  is  called  Alia  totius  orbis  Descriptio,  and  con- 
sists of  four  divisions:  (1.)  Asia;  Provincial  situs 
cum  limitihus  et  populis  suis;  (2.)  Europae  situs, 
dec. ;  (3.)  Africa:  situs,  dec. ;  (4.)  Insula;  Nostri 
Maris.  This  part,  the  Descriptio,  occurs,  with 
slight  variations,  in  Orosius,  1,2.  In  .Ethicus,  what 
looks  like  the  original  commencement,  Majores  nos- 
tri, dec ,  is  tacked  on  to  the  preceding  part,  the  Ex- 
positio, by  the  words  Have  quadnpartitam  totius  ter- 
ra eontinenliam  hi  qui  dimensi  sunt.  From  this  it 
would  appear  that  -Ethicus  borrowed  it  from  Oro- 
sius. 

The  work  abounds  in  errors.  Sometimes  the 
same  name  occurs  in  different  lists  ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, Cyprus  and  Rhodes  both  in  the  north  and  in 
the  east;  Corsica  both  in  the  west  and  in  the 
south ;  or  a  country  is  put  as  a  town,  as  Arabia  ; 
Noricum  is  put  among  the  islands.  Mistakes  of 
this  kind  would  easily  be  made  in  copying  lists, 
especially  if  in  double  columns.  But  from  other 
reasons,  and  from  quotations  given  by  Dicuil,  a 
writer  of  the  9th  century,  from  the  Cosmographia, 
differing  from  the  text  as  we  have  it,  the  whole 
appears  to  be  very  corrupt.  The  work  is  a  very 
meager  production,  bjut  presents  a  few  valuable 
points.  Many  successful  emendations  have  been 
made  by  Salmasius  in  his  Excrcitationes  Philolo- 
gies, and  there  is  a  very  valuable  essay  on  the 
whole  subject  by  Ritschl  in  the  Rheinisches  Museum 
(1842),  1,  4. 

The  sources  of  the  Cosmographia  appear  to  have 
been  the  measurements  above  described,  other 
official  lists  and  documents,  and  also,  in  all  proba- 
bility, Agrippa's  Commentarii,  which  are  constantly 
referred  to  by  PFIny  (Hut.  Nat.,  3,  4,  0,  6^  as  an 
authority,  and  his  Chart  of  the  World,  which  was 
founded  on  his  Commentarii.  (Plin.,  Hist.  Nat.,  3, 
2.) 

Cassiodorus  (De  Instil.  Divin.,  25)  describes  a 
cosmographical  work  by  Julius  Honorius  Crator  in 
terms  which  suit  exactly  the  work  of  .Ethicus  , 
and  Salmasius  regards  Julius  Honorius  as  the  real 
author  of  this  work,  to  which  opinion  Ritschl  seemt 
to  lean,  reading  Ethnicus  instead  of  .Ethicus.  am' 
considering  it  as  a  mere  «opellative.   In  some  M  ss 
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be  appellatives  Sopbista  and  Philosopbus  are  found. 

One  of  the  oldest  MSS ,  if  not  the  oldest,  is  the 
Vatican  one.  This  is  the  only  one  which  speaks  of 
the  west  in  the  introduction.  But  it  is  carelessly 
written :  consulibu*  (t.  g.)  is  several  times  put  for 
umaulatum.  Shim  is  found  as  a  contraction  (?)  for 
supratcriptis.  The  introduction  is  very  different  in 
this  and  m  the  other  MSS. 

Tbo  first  edition  of  the  Cosmographia  was  by 
Simler,  Basel,  1575,  together  with  the  Itineranum 
Antosbi.  There  is  an  edition  by  Henry  Stephens, 
1577,  with  Simlcr's  notes,  which  also  contains  Dio- 
nysius,  Pomponius  Mela,  and  Solinus  The  last 
edition  is  by  Gronovius,  in  his  edition  of  Pomponius 
Mela,  Leydcn,  1732. 

Abtiiliub  ('AiOXtoc\  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
"Samian  Annals"  ('Ooot  littuoi),  the  fifth  book  of 
which  is  quoted  by  Atbenaeus,  although  he  expresses 
a  doubt  about  the  genuineness  of  the  work  (14,  p. 
650,  d,  653,  f).  ..Ethlius  is  also  referred  to  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Protr.,  p.  90,  a),  Eusta- 
thius  (ad  Od.,  7,  120,  p.  1673),  and  in  the  Etymo- 
logicum  Magnum  («.  r.  vtvurat),  where  the  name 
is  written  Athlius. 

Apsakia,  Caia  or  Gaia,  the  wife  of  the  senator 
Licinius  Buccio,  a  very  litigious  woman,  who  al- 
ways pleaded  her  own  causes  before  the  praetor, 
and  thus  gave  occasion  to  the  publishing  of  the 
edict  which  forbade  all  women  to  postulate.  She 
was,  perhaps,  the  sister  of  L.  Afranius,  consul  in 
B.C  60.  She  died  B.C.  48.  ( Vol.  Max.,  8, 3,  v  1  — 
Dig.,  3,  tit.  1,  s.  1,  v  5. 

Afsakia  Gkns,  pleoeian,  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
second  century  B.C.  The  only  cognomen  of  this 
gens,  which  occurs  under  the  republic,  is  Steluo  : 
those  names  which  have  no  cognomen  are  given 
under  ArsAHius.  Some  persons  of  this  name  ev- 
idently did  not  belong  to  the  Afrania  gens.  On 
coins  we  find  only  S.  Afranius  and  M.  Afranius, 
of  whom  nothing  is  known.  (Eckhtl,  5,  p.  132,  dec.) 

AriicANua  ('Afpuavoc),  III.  a  writer  on  veteri- 
nary surgery,  whose  date  is  not  certainly  known, 
but  who  may,  very  probably,  be  the  same  person  as 
Sex.  Julius  Africanus,  whose  work  entitled  Ketmi 
contained  information  upon  medical  subjects.  (  Vid 
Ar  sic  AMcs,  Stx.  Joucs.}  His  remains  were  publish- 
ed in  the  Collection  of  Writers  on  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine, first  in  a  Latin  translation  by  J.  Ruellius,  Par., 
1530,  fol.,  and  afterward  in  Greek,  Bas.,  1537, 4to, 
edited  by  Grynaeus.— IV.  Sbx.  C«cilius,  a  classi- 
cal Roman  jurisconsult,  who  lived  under  Antoninus 
Pius.  He  was  probably  a  pupil  of  Salvius  Julianus, 
the  celebrated  reformer  of  the  Edict  under  Hadrian. 
He  consulted  Julian  on  legal  subjects  {Dig.,  26,  tit. 
3,  s.  3,  y  4),  and  there  is  a  controverted  passage  in 
the  Digest  (Africanus  libra  ticesimo Epistolarum  apud  j 
Julianum  quant,  6lc.  ;  Dig.,  30,  tit.  1,  8.  39),  which 
has  been  explained  in  various  ways  ;  either  that  he 
published  a  legal  correspondence  which  passed  be- 
tween him  and  Julianus,  or  that  he  commented 
upon  the  epistolary  opinions  given  by  Julianus  in 
answer  to  the  letters  of  clients,  or  that  he  wrote  a 
commentary  upon  Julianus  in  the  form  of  letters. 
On  the  other  band,  Julianus  "  ex  Sexto"  is  quoted 
by  Gaius  (2,  218),  which  shows  that  Julianus  an- 
notated Sextus,  the  formula  "ex  Sexto"  being  sy- 
nonymous with  "ad  Sextum."  (Neuber,  Die  Jurut. 
KLutsiker,  8,  9.)  Who  was  Sextus  but  Africanus  ? 
Africanus  was  the  author  of  "  Libri  IX.  Quaestio- 
uum,"  from  which  many  pure  extracts  are  made  in 
the  Digest,  as  may  be  seen  in  Hommel'a  "  Palinge- 
nesis Pandeciarum,"  where  the  extracts  from  each 
jurist  are  brought  together,  and  those  that  are 
taken  from  Africanus  occupy  26  out  of  about  1800 
res. 

rrom  his  remains,  thus  preserved  ii  the  Digest, 


it  is  evident  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted  wot 
the  opinions  of  Julianus,  who  is  the  person  allude! 
to  when,  without  any  expressed  nominative,  b» 
uses  the  words  att,  exutimarxt,  negarit,  puttrtt,  tn 
quit,  rewpondu,  placet,  not  at.  This  ts  proved  by  C« 
jas,  from  a  comparison  of  some  Greek  scholia  on  tbt 
Basilica  with  parallel  extracts  from  Africanus  o 
the  Digest.  Paullus  and  Ulpian  have  done  Ames 
nus  the  honour  of  citing  his  authority.  He  *ai 
fond  of  antiquarian  lore  (Dig.,  7,  tu.  7,  v  1,  pr 
where  the  true  reading  is  5.  Cacthm,  not  S.  JEinu) 
and  his  "  Libri  IX.  Quaeslionum,"  from  the  concias 
ness  of  the  style,  the  great  subtlety  of  the  reason 
ing,  and  the  knottiness  of  the  points  discussed,  ac 
puzzled  the  old  glossators,  that,  when  they  came  u 
an  extract  from  Africanus,  they  were  wont  to  ex 
claim  African*  Ux,  id  ttt  diffiaiit.  (Hemtcs ,  Hut. 
Jur.  Rom.,  v  306,  n.)  Mascovius  (Dc  Sectts  Jar  ,  4 
y  3)  supposes  that  Africanus  belonged  to  the  legs 
sect  of  the  Sabiniani.  and  as  our  author  was  a 
steady  follower  of  Salvius  Julianus,  who  was  a  Sa 
binian  (Catut,  2.  217,  218,)  this  supposition  maybe 
rrtjarded  as  established.  In  the  time  of  Antoninw 
Pius,  the  distinction  of  schools  or  sects  bad  not  yet 
worn  out. 

Among  the  writers  of  the  lives  of  ancient  law 
yers  (Pancirollus,  Jo.  Benrandus.  Grotius,  dec.) 
much  dispute  has  arisen  as  to  the  lime  wnen  Africa- 
nus wrote,  in  consequence  of  «  corrupt  or  erroneous 
passage  in  I^ampridius  (L+np ,  Alex.  Set.,  68).  which 
would  make  him  a  friend  of  Severus  Alexander  and 
a  disciple  of  Papinian.  Cujas  ingeniously  and  sat- 
isfactorily disposes  of  this  anachronism  by  referring 
to  the  internal  evidence  of  an  extract  from  Africa- 
nus (Dij.,  30,  tit.  1,  s.  109),  which  assumes  the  va- 
lidity of  a  legal  maxim  that  was  no  longer  in  force 
when  Papinian  wrote. 

For  reasons  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  detail, 
we  hold,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Menage  (Auun, 
Jur.,  c.  23),  that  our  Sextus  Caecilius  Africanus  is 
identical  with  the  jurist  sometimes  mentioned  in 
the  Digest  by  the  name  Caecilius  or  S.  Caecilius, 
and  also  with  that  S.  Ca?cilius  whose  dispute  with 
Favorinus  forms  an  amusing  and  interesting  chap- 
ter in  the  Noctes  Atticae.  (Gtti.20,  1.)  Gellius, 
perhaps,  draws  to  some  extent  upon  his  own  inven- 
tion, but,  st  all  events,  the  lawyer's  defence  of  the 
XII.  Tables  against  the  attacks  of  the  philosopher  is 
"ben  trovato."  There  is  something  humorously 
cruel  in  the  concluding  stroke  of  the  conversation, 
in  the  pedantic  way  in  which  our  jurisconsult  vin 
dicates  the  decemviral  law  against  debtors — partu 
ttcanio,  dec. — by  the  example  of  Melius  Fuietius. 
and  the  harsh  sentiment  of  Virgil : 

"  At  tu  dutu,  Albany,  mantrt*." 

The  remains  of  Africanus  have  been  admirably 
expounded  by  Cujas  (ad  Afrieanum  tractatut  IX-.  t* 
Cujac.,  Opp.,  vol.  1),  and  have  also  been  annotated 
by  Scipio  Gcntili    (Scip.  Genttha,  Diss.  I  -IX  ad 
Afrieanum,  4to,  Alldorf,  1602-7.  —  Straukiu*,  Vi- 
ta aliquot  ttterum  jurucnnsultorum,  8ro,  Jen.,  1723 
— /.  Zimmern,  Rom.  Richttgcachickte,  y  94  )  — V 
Julius,  &  celebrated  orator  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
seems  to  have  been  the  son  of  Julius  Africanus,  ol 
the  Gallic  state  of  the  Santoni,  who  was  condemn- 
ed by  Tiberius,  A  D.  32.    (Tac  ,  Ann  ,  6, 7.)  Quin- 
tilian,  who  had  heard  Julius  Africanus,  speaks  o.' 
him  and  Domilius  Afer  as  the  best  orators  of  their 
time.    The  eloquence  of  Africanus  was  chiefly 
characterized  by  vehemence  and  energy.  (Qmntil , 
10,  1,  y  118  ;  12,  10,  y  11  :  comp,  8,  5,  y  15 — Dial 
de  Oral ,  15.)    Pliny  mentions  a  grandson  of  this 
Julius  Africanus,  who  was  also  an  aavocate.  and 
was  opposed  to  him  upon  one  occasion.  (F.p  .  7.  ft  i 
He  was  consul  suffectus  in  A  D  ion 
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Aoaclythj  fAyaxAvrof),  the  author  of  a  work 
•tout  Olympia  (Tltpi  'OXvpmac),  which  is  referred 
to  by  Suidas  and  Photius  (*.  ».  Kvf  cAtdwv). 

Awtixis  ('AyaAAtf),  of  Corey ra,  a  female  gram- 
marian, who  wrote  upon  Homer.  (Alhen.,  1,  p.  14, 
«i )  Some  have  supposed,  from  two  passages  in 
Soidaa  (*.  v.  'AvayaXXic  and  'Opxnoio,  that  we 
ought  to  read  Anagallia  in  this  passage  of  Athena? 
us.  The  scholiast  upon  Homer  and  Eustathius  (ad 
11.,  18,  491)  mention  a  grammarian  of  the  name  of 
Agdlias,  a  pupil  of  Aristophanes  the  grammarian, 
also  a  Corcyrsean  and  a  commentator  upon  Ho- 
mer, who  may  be  the  same  as  Agallis,  or,  perhaps, 
her  father. 

Aoambdk  (Ayap^An),  I.  a  daughter  of  Augeias 
and  wife  of  Mulius,  who,  according  to  Homer  (17., 
11,  739),  was  acquainted  with  the  healing  powers 
of  all  the  plants  that  grow  upon  the  earth.  Hygi- 
nus  (Fab.,  157)  makes  her  the  mother  of  Belus, 
Actor,  and  Dictys,  by  Poseidon. — II.  A  daughter  of 
Macaria,  from  whom  Agamede,  a  place  in  Lesbos, 
was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Steph. 
Byz.,  s.  v.  'Ayapfi&n.) 

Aoapitvb  ('Ayairajror),  I.  Metropolitan  Bishop 
of  Rhodes,  A.D.  467.  When  the  Emperor  Leo 
wrote  to  him  for  the  opinion  of  his  suffragans  and 
himself  on  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  he  defended  it 
against  Timotheus  ^Elurus,  in  a  letter  still  extant  in 
a  Latin  translation,  Concihorum  Nova  CoiUctio  a 
Mansi,  vol.  7,  p.  560. — II.  St.,  born  at  Rome,  was 
archdeacon,  and  raised  to  the  Holy  See,  A.D.  535 
He  was  no  sooner  consecrated  than  he  look  off  the 
anathemas  pronounced  by  Pope  Boniface  II.  against 
his  deceased  rival  Dioscoms  on  a  false  charge  of 
«imony.  He  received  an  appeal  from  the  Catholics 
of  Constantinople,  when  Anthimus,  the  Monophy- 
•ite,  was  made  their  bishop  by  Theodora.  The  fear 
•f  an  invasion  of  Italy  by  Justinian  led  the  Goth 
Theodatus  to  oblige  St.  Agapetus  to  go  himself  to 
Constantinople,  in  hope  that  Justinian  might  be  di- 
verted from  his  purpose.  ( Vii.  Bremanum  S.  lAbe- 
~«Ui.  ap.  Mansi,  Concilia,  vol.  9,  p.  695.)  As  to  this 
last  object,  he  could  make  no  impression  on  the  em- 
peror, but  he  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  depose 
Anthimus ;  and  when  Mennas  was  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed him,  Agapetus  laid  his  own  hands  upon  him. 
The  council  and  the  Synodal  (interpreted  into  Greek) 
sent  by  Agapetus  relating  to  these  affairs  may  be 
found  ap.  Mansi,  vol.  8,  p.  869,  921.  Complaints 
were  sent  him  from  various  quarters  against  the 
Monophysite  Acephali;  but  he  died  suddenly,  A.D. 
636,  April  22,  and  they  were  read  in  a  council  held 
on  2d  May,  by  Mennas.  (Mansi,  ibid.,  p.  874.) 
There  are  two  letters  from  St.  Agapetus  to  Justin- 
ian in  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  emperor,  in  the 
latter  of  which  he  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  Or- 
ders of  the  Arians  ;  and  there  are  two  others :  1. 
To  the  bishops  of  Africa,  on  the  same  subject ;  2. 
To  Keparatus,  bishop  of  Carthage,  in  answer  to  a 
letter  of  congratulation  on  his  elevation  to  the  pon- 
tificate. (Mansi,  Concilia,  8,  p.  846-850.)  —  III. 
Deacon  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  A.D.  527. 
There  are  two  other  Agapeti  mentioned  in  a  coun- 
zil  held  by  Mennas  at  this  time  at  Constantinople, 
who  were  archimandrites,  or  abbots.  Agapetus 
was  tutor  to  Justinian,  and,  on  the  accession  of  the 
latter  to  the  empire,  addressed  to  him  Admonitions 
an  the  duty  of  a  Prince,  in  72  sections,  the  initial 
letters  of  which  form  the  dedication  (l*6eoi(  Kta~ 
aAciuv  irapatveriKuv  oxeitaoBelaa).  The  repute  in 
which  this  work  was  held  appears  from  its  common 
title,  viz.,  the  Royal  Sections  (oxMt)  pavO.iK.ti).  It 
was  published,  with  a  Latin  version,  by  Zach.  Col- 
lierg.,  8vo,  Ven  ,  1509,  afterward  by  J.  Brunon,8vo, 
Lips.,  1669  ;  Griibel,  8vo,  Lips.,  1733,  and  in  Gal- 
ttndi's  Bibliothcca,  vol.  11,  p.  255,  dec,  Ven.,  1676, 


after  the  edition  of  Bandurius  (Benedictine).  It  wat 
translated  into  French  by  Louis  XIII.,  8vo,  Par , 
1612,  and  by  Th.  Paynell  into  English,  12mo,  Lond., 
1660.  —  IV.  An  ancient  Greek  physician,  whose 
remedy  for  the  gout  is  mentioned  with  approbation 
by  Alexander  Trallianus  (11,  p.  303)  and  Paulua 
jEgineta  (3,  78,  p.  497;  7.  11,  p.  661).  He  prob- 
ably lived  between  the  third  and  sixth  centuries  af- 
ter Christ,  or  certainly  not  later,  as  Alexander  Tral- 
lianus, by  whom  he  is  quoted,  is  supposed  to  have 
flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century. 

Aoapios  {'AyumocY  an  ancient  physician  of  Al- 
exandrea,  who  taught  and  practised  medicine  at 
Byzantium  with  great  success  and  reputation,  and 
acquired  immense  riches.  Of  bis  date  it  can  only 
be  determined,  that  he  must  have  lived  before  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  as  Damascius 
(from  whom  Photius,  BMioth,  cod.  242,  and  Sui- 
das  have  taken  their  account  of  him)  lived  about 
that  time. 

Aoaiista  ('Ayaplarn,)  II.  the  daughter  of  Cleis- 
thenes, tyrant  of  Sicyon,  whom  her  father  promised 
to  give  in  marriage  to  the  best  of  the  Greeks.  Suit- 
ers came  to  Sicyon  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  and 
among  others  Megacles,  the  son  of  Alcmaeon,  from 
Athens.  After  they  had  been  detained  at  Sicyon 
for  a  whole  year,  during  which  time  Cleisthenes 
made  trial  of  them  in  various  ways,  he  gave  Aga- 
rista  to  Alcmaeon.  From  this  marriage  came  the 
Cleisthenes  who  divided  the  Athenians  into  ten 
tribes,  and  Hippocrates.  (Herodotus,  6,  126-130. 
— Compare  Athenatus,  6,  p  273,  b,  c ;  12,  541,  b, 
O 

AoATiiBMBRCs,  II.  Claudius  (KTmHioc  'Ayadfifit' 
poe),  an  ancient  Greek  physician,  who  lived  in  the 
first  century  after  Christ.  He  was  born  at  Lacedae- 
mon,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  philosopher  Cornutua, 
in  whose  house  he  became  acquainted  with  the  poet 
Persius.  about  A.D.  60.  (Pscudo-Sueton.,  rnla  Per- 
ait.)  In  the  old  editions  of  Suetonius  he  is  called 
Agaternus,  a  mistake  which  was  first  corrected  by 
Reinesius  (Syntagma  Inscript.  Antiq.,  p.  610),  from 
the  epitaph  upon  him  and  his  wife,  Myrtale,  which 
is  preserved  in  the  Marmora  Oxoniensia  and  the 
Greek  Anthology,  vol.  3,  p.  381,  $  224,  ed.  Tauchn. 
The  apparent  anomaly  of  a  Roman  prenomen  being 
given  to  a  Greek,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact, 
which  we  learn  from  Suetonius  (Tiler.,  6),  that  the 
Spartans  were  the  hereditary  clients  of  the  Claudia 
gens.  (C.  G.  Kuhn,  Additam.  ad  Eleneh.  Medic.  Vet. 
a  J.  A.  Fabrieio,  in  "  Btblioth.  Graea,"  exhibit.) 

Aqattunus  ('Ayudivoc),  an  eminent  ancient  Greek 
physician,  the  founder  of  a  new  medical  sect,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Episynthetici.  (Diet,  of 
Ant.,  s.  v.  Episynthetici.)  He  was  born  at  Sparta, 
and  must  have  lived  in  the  first  century  after  Christ, 
as  he  was  the  pupil  of  Athentcus,  and  the  tutor  of 
Archigenes.  (Galen,  Dejinit.  Med.,  c.  14,  vol.  19, 
p.  353. — Suidas,  s.  v.  'Apxtytvnc. — Eudoe  ,  Violar., 
ap.  Vtlloison,  Anecd.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  65.)  He  is  said 
to  have  been  once  seized  with  an  attack  of  delirium, 
brought  on  by  want  of  sleep,  from  which  he  was  de- 
livered by  his  pupil  Archigenes,  who  ordered  his 
head  to  be  fomented  with  a  great  quantity  of  warm 
oil.  (Aitius,  tetr.  1 ,  serm.  3, 172,  p.  156  )  He  is  fre- 
quently quoted  by  Galen,  who  mentions  him  among 
the  Pneumatici.  (De  Dignose.  Puis.,  1,  3,  vol.  8,  p. 
787.)  None  of  his  writings  are  now  extant,  but  a 
few  fragments  are  contained  in  Matthaji's  Collection, 
entitled  XXI.  Veterum  el  Clarorum  Medicorum  Gra> 
corum  Varia  Opuscula,  Masquer,  1808, 4 to.  See,  also, 
Palladius,  Comment,  in  Iltppocr,,  **  De  Morb.  Popu/., 
lib.  6,"  ap.  Dietz,  Scholia  in  Wppoer.  ct  Galen.,  voL 
2,  p.  56.  The  particular  opinions  of  his  sect  arc  not 
exactly  known,  but  they  were  probably  nearly  iha 
same  as  those  of  the  Eclectici.  (Did.  >>f  Ant.,  s.  » 
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Eclectic  -  -  ViJ.  J.  C.  Otter  bat,  ten.  Hi* tor.  Sect* 
Pneumatic  Med  ,  Altar f.,  1791,  8vo  —  C.  G.  Kuhn, 
Aidttam.  ad  Elouh  Medic  let.  a  J.  A.  Fabric  10,  in 
"  BiMiotk.  GrP'ra."  ezbibtt.) 

AflATMuci.tA  (' AyaOoxXeia).  a  mistrcM  of  the  prof- 
ligate Ptolemy  Pliilopator.  king  of  Egypt,  and  sis- 
ter of  his  no  lens  profligate  minister  Agathocles 
She  and  her  brother,  who  both  exercised  the  most 
unbounded  influence  over  the  king,  were  introduced 
to  him  by  their  ambitious  and  avaricious  mother, 
CEnantiie.  After  Ptolemy  had  put  to  death  his  wife 
and  sister  Eurydice,  Agathoclea  became  his  fa- 
vourite. On  the  death  of  Ptolemy  (B.C.  805),  Agath- 
odea  and  her  friends  kept  the  event  secret,  that 
they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  plundering  the 
royal  treasury.  They  also  formed  a  conspiracy  for 
setting  Agathoclea  on  the  throne.  He  managed  for 
some  lime,  in  conjunction  with  Sosibius,  to  act  as 
guardian  to  the  young  king  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  At 
last,  the  Egyptians  and  the  Macedonians  of  Alexan- 
dres, exasperated  at  his  outrages,  rose  against  him, 
and  Tlepolemus  placed  himself  at  their  bead.  They 
surrounded  the  palace  in  the  night,  and  forced  their 
way  in.  Agathoclea  and  bis  sister  implored  in  tbo 
most  abject  manner  that  their  lives  might  be  spared, 
but  in  vain.  The  former  waa  killed  by  his  friends, 
that  he  might  not  be  exposed  to  a  more  cruel  fate. 
Agathoclea,  with  her  sisters,  and  CEoanlhe,  who 
bad  taken  refuge  in  a  temple,  were  dragged  forth, 
and  in  a  state  of  nakedness  exposed  to  the  fury  of 
the  multitude,  who  literally  tore  them  limb  from 
limb.  All  their  relatives,  and  those  who  had  any 
share  in  the  murder  of  Eurydice,  were  likewise  put 
todcath  (Polyb.,  5,  63 ;  14.  U  ;  15,  25-34.—  Juttm  , 
30,  1, 2  —  Athtn.,  6.  p.  251 ;  13,  p.  67(5  —  Pint.,  CUom., 
33.)  There  was  another  Agathoclea,  the  daughter 
of  a  man  named  Arisioruenes,  who  waa  by  birth  an 
Acarnaman,  and  rose  to  great  power  in  Egypt. 
(Polyb.,  I.  c.) 

Aoatuoclrs  (' XyadoKiijr),  VI.  a  Greek  historian, 
who  wrote  the  history  of  Cyzicus  (irepl  Kv^kw).  He 
ia  called  by  Alheneus  both  a  Babylonian  (I,  p.  30, 
a ;  9,  p.  376.  a)  and  a  Cyzican  (14,  p.  649,  f).  He 
may  originally  have  come  from  Babylon,  and  have 
settled  at  Cyzicus.  The  first  and  third  books  are 
referred  to  by  Athenams  (9,  p.  375,  f;  12,  p.  516, 
a).  The  tune  at  which  Agathoclea  lived  is  un- 
known, and  his  work  ia  now  lost ;  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  extensively  read  in  antiquity,  as  it  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Cicero  (De  Dip.,  1,  24),  Pliny  (Ht*t  A  at, 
Elenchus  of  books  4.  5,  6),  and  other  ancient  wri- 
ters. Agathoclea  also  spoke  of  the  origin  of  Rome. 
(Fettut,  *.  v.  Rnmam. — Soli  nut,  Polyb.,  1.)  The 
scholiast  on  Apollonius  (4,  761)  cites  Memoirs  (vrro- 
uvit/iara)  by  an  Agathocles,  who  is  usually  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  the  above-mentioned  one.  (Com- 
pare Schol.  ad  Het.,  Tbcog.,  485.-—  Stepb.  Byz.,  t.  v. 
Bio6tnoc. — Elymol.  AT,  t.  v.  binrti) 

There  are  several  other  writers  of  the  same 
name.  I.  Agathocles  of  At  rax,  who  wrote  a  work 
on  Fishing  (aXievuna  :  Suidas,  t.  v.  Kuu'Awf ).— H.  Of 
Chios,  who  wrote  a  work  on  Agriculture,  (  Varro 
and  Colum.,  De  Re  Rust  ,  1,  X.—Plin  ,  H.  X.,  22, 
44.) — III.  Of  Miletus,  who  wrote  a  work  on  Rivers. 
(Pint.,  De  FIhv.,  p  1153,  c.)— IV.  Of  Samoa,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  the  Constitution  of  Pcasinus. 
(Pint  ,  ibid.,  p.  1159,  a.) 

Aqathodjbmon  ('Avadodatfiuv),  HI  a  native  of  Alex- 
andra. All  that  is  known  of  him  is,  that  he  was 
the  designer  of  some  maps  to  accompany  Ptolemy's 
Geography.  Copies  of  these  maps  arc  found  ap- 
pended to  several  MSS.  of  Ptolemy.  One  of  these 
is  at  Vienna,  another  at  Venice.  At  the  end  of 
each  of  these  MSS.  is  the  following  notice  :  'E«  rdv 
\L\av6lov  TlrvXeuaiav  Teuypn<iiKuv  JiC/uuv  6ktu  ri/v 
UKovtitvrjv  niiaav  'AintiuAaifjuv  ' A  '/jiuvApric  izerv- 


■ruce  (Apatiiods»:oon  of  Alexandria  delineated  lot 
whole  inhabited  world  according  to  the  eight 
olemaeus).  ^ 


on  Geography  of  CI.  Ptolemaeus).  TbeV. 
of  Ptolemy  is  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  extant  The 
maps  attached  to  it,  27  in  number,  comprising  I  ceo- 
eral  map,  10  maps  of  Europe,  4  of  Africa,  and  12  — 
Asia,  are  coloured,  the  water  being  green,  the  mount- 
ains red  or  dark  yellow,  and  the  land  white.  The 
climates,  parallels,  and  the  hours  of  the  longest  day, 
are  marked  on  the  east  margin  of  the  maps,  and  the 
meridians  on  the  north  and  south.  We  have  do 
evidence  as  to  when  AgalbodsrraoQ  lived,  as  the 
only  notice  preserved  respecting  him  is  that  quoted 
above.  There  was  a  grammarian  of  the  same  name, 
to  whom  some  extant  letters  of  Isidore  of  Pelusium 
are  addressed.  Some  have  thought  him  to  be  the 
Agathodaemon  in  question.  Heeren,  however,  coo- 
aiders  the  delineator  of  the  maps  to  have  been  a  eon- 
temporary  of  Ptolemy,  who  (8, 1, 2)  mentions  certain 
maps  or  tables,  (rrivatitx),  which  agree  in  number 
and  arrangement  with  those  of  Agathodirmon  in  the 
MSS. 

Various  errors  having,  in  the  course  of  time,  crept 
into  the  copies  of  the  maps  of  AgathodaEmon,  Nico- 
laus  Don  is,  a  Benedictine  monk,  woo  flourished 
about  A.D.  1470,  restored  and  corrected  them,  sub- 
stituting Latin  for  Greek  names.  His  maps  are  ap- 
pended to  the  Ebnerian  MS.  of  Ptolemy.  They  are 
the  same  in  number  and  nearly  the  same  in  order 
with  those  of  Agathodaemon.  (Heeren,  Comnunt&t  t. 
de  Fontibut  Geograpb.  Ptolrmtti  Tabularumqia  u* 
anmxarum — Raided,  Cummrniaiio  cruico-lutrana  it 
CI.  Ptolemtn  Geograpbia  ejnsqiu  eodiabut,  p.  7.) 

Aoathon  ('AyuBuv),  IL  the  son  of  the  Macedo- 
nian Philotaa,  and  the  brother  of  Parmemoo  and 
Asunder,  waa  given  as  a  hostage  to  Antigonua,  in 
B.C.  313,  by  his  brother  Asander,  who  was  &atrap 
of  Caria,  but  waa  taken  back  again  by  Asander  to  a 
few  days.  (LW  ,  19, 75  )  Agathon  had  a  son  named 
Asander,  who  ia  mentioned  in  a  Greek  inscription. 
(Bockb,  Corp.  Intcnp.,  105.)  —  III.  Of  Samoa,  who 
wrote  a  work  upon  Scythia  and  another  upon  Rivers. 
(Plutareb,  De  Fluv.,  p.  1156,  e,  1159,  a.— Stoberut, 
Serm.,  tit.  100,  10,  ed  Gattford.) 

Ao ATHOTTcnt's  ('AvaOoTvyoc).  an  ancient  veteri 
nary  surgeon,  whose  date  and  history  are  unknown, 
but  who  probably  lived  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century 
after  Christ.  Some  fragments  of  his  writings  are 
to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  works  on  this  sub 
ject  first  published  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Jo 
Ruellius,  Vcierinari*  Medteina  Lain  duo.  Pans 
1530,  fol .  and  afterward  in  Greek  by  Gryna-us 
Baail.,  1537,  4to. 

Aosaolos,  II.  a  daughter  of  Cecrops  and  Agra  a 
los,  and  mother  of  Alcippe  by  Mars.  This  Agraa 
los  is  an  important  personage  in  the  stories  of  At- 
tica, and  there  were  three  different  legends  about 
her.  1.  According  to  Pausanias  (1,  18,  Y  2)  and 
Hyginus  (Fab.,  166),  Athena  gave  to  her  and  bei 
sisters  Erichthonius  in  a  chest,  with  the  express 
command  not  to  open  it.  But  Agraulos  and  Hers* 
could  not  control  their  curiosity,  and  opened  it 
whereupon  they  were  seized  with  madness  at  the 
sight  of  Erichthonius,  and  threw  themselves  from 
the  steep  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  or,  according  to  Hy- 
ginus, into  the  sea.  2.  According  to  Ovid  {Met.,  2. 
7.0,  dec  ),  Agraulos  and  her  sister  survived  their 
owning  the  chest,  and  the  former,  who  bad  insti- 
gated her  sister  to  open  it,  was  punished  in  this 
manner.  Hermes  came  to  Athens  during  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  Panathenasa,  and  fell  in  lore  ,with 
Heme.  Athena  made  Agraulos  so  jealous  of  her 
sister,  that  she  even  attempted  to  prevent  the  god 
entering  the  house  of  Herse.  But  indignant  at 
such  presumption,  he  changed  Agraulos  into  a 
stone.   3.  The  third  legend  represents  Agraulos  ta 
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a  toiaily  different  light.  Athena  was  at  one  ttme 
involved  in  a  long- protracted  war,  and  an  oracle  de- 
clared that  it  would  ceaao  if  some  one  would  sac- 
rifice himself  for  the  good  of  his  country.  Agraulos 
came  forward  and  threw  herself  down  the  Acropo- 
lis. The  Athenians,  in  gratitude  for  this,  built  her 
a  temple  on  the  Acropolis,  in  which  it  subsequently 
became  customary  for  the  young  Athenians,  on  re- 
ceiving their  first  suit  of  armour,  to  take  an  oath 
that  they  would  always  defend  their  country  to  the 
last.  (Suid.  and  Hetych  ,  *.  v.  'AypavXoe. — Ulpian, 
id  Demosth,  De  JaU.  leg. —Herod.,  8,  53  —  Plut.,  Al- 
tib.,  15.  —  Philochorus,  Fragm.,  p.  18,  ed.  Siebelis.) 
One  of  the  Attic  Aqfioi  (Agraule)  derived  its  name 
from  this  heroine,  and  a  festival  and  mysteries  were 
celebrated  at  Athens  in  honour  of  her.  (Steph. 
Byzant.,  s.  v.  'Aypav?.^. — Lobeck*  Aglaoph.,  p.  89. — 
Dtet.  of  Ant.,  1. 1.  Agraulia)  According  to  Porphyry 
[Dr  Abttin.  ab  animal.,  1,  2),  she  was  also  worship- 
ped in  Cyprus,  where  human  sacrifices  were  offer- 
ed to  her  down  to  a  very  late  time. 

Agvrrhius  (JAyvftbiof),  a  native  of  Collytus  in 
Attica,  whom  Andocides  ironically  calls  rbv  «oAov 
nayaOov  {De  Mytt.,  p.  65,  ed.  Reiske),  after  being 
in  prison  many  years  for  embezzlement  of  public 
money,  obtained,  about  B.C.  395,  the  restoration  of 
the  Theoricon,  and  also  tripled  the  pay  for  attend- 
ing the  assembly,  though  he  reduced  the  allowance 
previously  given  to  the  comic  writers.  (Harpocrat., 
t.  v.  Oeuputa,  'Ayvfibioe. — Sutda*.  t.  v.  CKK?.noiaoTi- 
tov. — Sehol.  ad  Amtoph.,  Eecl.,  102. — Dem.,  c.  Ti- 
moer.,  p.  742.)  By  this  expenditure  of  the  public 
revenue  Agyrrhius  became  so  popular,  that  he  was 
appointed  general  in  B.C.  389.  (A'cn.,  Hell  ,  4,  8. 
v  81.— Diod  ,  14,  99  — Biickh,  Publ.  Eeon.  of  Athens, 
p.  223,  224,  316,  dec,  2d  ed.,  Engl,  trantl.  —  Scho- 
wunn,  De  Comitiis,  p.  65,  dec.) 

AhIla,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of  the 
Servilia  gens.  There  were  also  several  persons  of 
this  gens  with  the  name  of  Struetus  Ahala,  who 
may  have  formed  a  different  family  from  the  Aha- 
la* ;  but  as  the  Ahala?  and  Structi  Ahala;  are  fre- 
quently confounded,  all  the  persons  of  these  names 
are  given  here. — I.  C.  Seevilius  Structus,  consul 
B  C.  478,  died  in  his  year  of  office,  as  appears  from 
the  Fasti.  (Lie  ,  2, 49.) — II.  C.  Seevilius  Structus, 
magi8ter  equitum  B.C.  439,  when  L.  Cincinnatus 
was  appointed  dictator  on  the  pretence  that  Sp. 
Mastitis  was  plotting  against  the  state.  In  the  night 
in  which  the  dictator  was  appointed,  the  Capitol  and 
all  the  strong  posts  were  garrisoned  by  the  parti- 
sans of  the  patricians.  In  the  morning,  when  the 
people  assembled  in  the  forum,  and  Sp.  Maelius 
among  them,  Ahala  summoned  the  latter  to  appear 
before  the  dictator ;  and  upon  Maelius  disobeying 
and  taking  refuge  in  the  crowd,  Ahala  rushed  into 
the  throng  and  killed  him.  (Lie,  4,  13,  14. — Zona- 
ras,  7,  20.  —  Dionyt.,  Eze.  Mai,  1,  p.  8.)  This  act 
is  mentioned  by  later  writers  as  an  example  of  an- 
cient heroism,  and  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Ci- 
cero in  terms  of  the  highest  admiration  (in  Catii, 
1,  1;  Pro  Mil.,  3  ;  Cato,  16)  ;  but  it  was,  in  reality, 
a  case*  of  murder,  and  was  so  regarded  at  the  time. 
Ahala  was  brought  to.  trial,  and  only  escaped  con- 
demnation by  a  voluntary  exile.  (  Vol.  Max.,  5, 3, 
4  8. — Cic,  De  Rep  ,  1,3;  Pro  Dam  ,32.)  Livy  pass- 
es over  this,  and  only  mentions  (4,  21)  that  a  bill 
was  brought  in  three  years  afterward,  B.C.  436,  by 
another  Sp.  Maelius,  a  tribune,  for  confiscating  the 
property  of  Ahala,  but  that  it  failed. 

A  ^presentation  of  Ahala  is  given  on  a  coin  of 
M.  Brutus,  the  murderer  of  Caesar,  but  wo  cannot 
suppose  it  to  be  anything  more  than  an  imaginary 
likeness.  M.  Brutus  pretended  that  he  was  de- 
scended from  L  Brutus,  the  first  consul,  on  his 
falhei's  aide,  and  from  C.  Ahala  on  his  mother's, 


and  thus  was  sprung  from  two  tyrannicides.  (Camp 
Cic.  ad  Alt.,  13,  40.)— III.  C.  Seevilius  Q.  r.  C  N 
Structus, consul  B  C.  437.  (Lir.,  4,  30.)— IV.  C. 
Servilius  P.  r.  Q.  n.  Stbuctus,  consular  tribune 
B.C.  408,  and  magister  cquilum  in  the  same  year  ; 
which  latter  dignity  he  obtained  in  consequence  ol 
supporting  the  senate  against  his  colleagues,  who 
did  not  wish  a  dictator  to  be  appointed.  For  the 
same  reason,  he  was  elected  consular  tribune  a  sea- 
ond  time  in  the  following  year,  407.  He  was  a 
consular  tribune  a  third  time  in  402,  when  he  assist 
ed  the  senate  in  compelling  his  colleagues  to  rcMun, 
who  had  been  defeated  by  the  enemy.  (Lip.,  4,  56, 
67;  5,  8,  9.^ — V.  C.  Sekmi.hh,  magister  equitum 
B.C.  389,  when  Camillus  was  appointed  dictator  a 
third  time.  (Lid..  6,  2.)  Ahala  is  spoken  of  as 
magister  equitum  in  385,  on  occasion  of  the  trial  of 
Manlius.  Manlius  summoned  him  to  bear  witness 
in  his  favour,  as  one  of  those  whose  lives  he  hat) 
saved  in  battle,  but  Ahala  did  not  appear.  (4, 20.) 
Pliny,  who  mentions  this  circumstance,  rails  Ahala 
P.  Servihus.  (if.  Ar.,  7,  39.)— VI.  Q.  Servilius 
Q.  r.  Q.  n  ,  consul  B.C.  365,  and  again  B.C.  362,  in 
the  latter  of  which  years  he  appointed  Ap.  Claudius 
dictator,  after  his  plebeian  colleague  L.  Genucius 
had  been  slain  in  battle,  in  360  he  was  himself  ap- 
pointed dictator  in  consequence  of  a  Gallic  tnmultus, 
and  defeated  the  Gauls  near  the  Colline  Gate.  He 
held  the  comitia  as  interrex  in  355.  (Lie  ,  7,  1,4, 
6,  11,  17.) — VII.  Q.  Seevilius  Q.  r.  Q.  n.,  magistet 
equitum  B.C.  351,  when  M.  Fabius  was  appointed 
dictator  to  frustrate  the  Licinian  law,  and  consul 
B.C.  342,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Sammte  war. 
He  remained  in  the  city  ;  his  colleague  bad  the 
charge  of  the  war.    (Lip.,  7,  22,  38.) 

Akenobarbus,  I.  Cm.  Dohitius  L.  r.  L.  n.,  plo- 
beian  aedile  B.C.  196,  prosecuted,  in  conjunctior 
with  his  colleague  C.  Curio,  many  pecuant,  and 
with  the  tines  raised  therefrom  built  a  temple  of 
Faunus  in  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  which  he  dedi- 
cated in  his  praetorahip,  B.C  194.  (Lt>,  33,  4.2; 
34,  42,  43,  53.)  He  was  consul  in  192,  and  was 
sent  against  the  Boii,  who  submitted  to  him  ; 
but  he  remained  in  their  country  till  the  following: 
year,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Consul  Scipia 
Nasica.  (Lir.,  35,  10,  20,  22,  40  ;  36,  37.)  In  190 
he  was  legale  of  the  Consul  L  Scipio,  in  the  war 
against  Antiochus  the  Great.  (Lip.,  37,39. — Plut. 
Apophth.  Rom.  Cn.  Domtt.)  In  his  consulship  one 
of  his  oxen  is  said  to  have  uttered  the  warning 
u  Roma,  cave  tibi."  (Lip.,  35.21—  Vol.  Max  ,  1,  6, 
Y  5,  who  falsely  says,  Bello  Pumco  tecundo.) — It. 
Cm.  Dowtius  Cn.  r.  L.  v.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  chosen  pontifex  in  B.C.  172,  when  a  young 
man  (Liry,  42,  28),  and  in  169  was  sent  with 
two  others  as  commissioner  into  Macedonia  (44, 
18).  In  167  he  was  one  of  the  ten  commission- 
era  for  arranging  the  affairs  of  Macedonia  in  con- 
junction with  .fJmilius  Paullus  (45,  17) ;  and  when 
the  consuls  of  162  abdicated  on  account  of  some 
fault  in  the  auspices  in  their  election,  he  and 
Cornelius  Lentulus  were  chosen  consuls  in  their 
stead.  (Cic  ,  Dt  Nat.  Dear.,  2,  4  ;  De  Div.,  2,  35.  - 
Vol.  Max.,  1,  1,  v  8.Jr— III.  Cn.  Domitius  Ck.  r.  Cw. 
n  .  son  of  the  preceding,  was  sent  in  his  consulship, 
B.C.  122,  against  the  Allobroges  in  Gaul,  because 
they  had  received  Teutomalius,  the  king  of  the  Sal* 
luvii  and  the  enemy  of  the  Romans,  and  had  laid 
waste  the  territory  of  the  .Edui,  the  friends  of  the 
Romans.  In  121  he  conquered  the  Allobroges  and 
their  ally  Vituitus,  king  of  the  Arverni,  near  Vicda. 
hum,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sulga  and  the  Rho- 
danus ;  and  hi  gained  the  battle  mainly  fhroi.gh 
Ihe  terror  caused  by  his  elephants.  He  commem- 
orated his  victory  by  the  erect  ton  of  trophies,  and 
went  in  procession  through  the  province  carried  bf 
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«n  elephant.   He  triumphed  in  120.   (Lib.,  Epit., 

H.  —  Florui,  3,  2 .  —  Slrab  ,  4,  p.  191  —  Cic,  Pro 
Font.,  12  ;  Brut.,  26  —  Vellet.,  2,  10,  89  —Ore,  6, 
13. — Suet ,  Ner.,  2,  who  confounds  him  with  his 
•on.)  He  was  censor  in  1)5  with  Caeciliu*  Metel- 
lus,  and  expelled  twenty-two  persons  from  the  sen- 
ate. (Ltv.,  Epit.,  02  —Cic ,  Fro  Cluent  ,  42.)  He 
was  also  pontifex.  (Suet.,  I.  c)  The  Via  Dumitia 
bi  Gaul  was  made  by  him.  (Vie.,  Pro  Font.,  8.) — 
IV.  Ck.  Domitiub  Cn.  r.  Cn.  v..  son  of  the  prece- 
ding, was  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C.  104,  in  the  sec- 
ond consulship  of  Marius.  (A$con  ,  in  Cornel.,  p. 
81,  ed.  Oretlt  )  When  the  college  of  pontiffs  did 
not  elect  him  in  place  of  his  father,  he  brought  for- 
ward the  law  (Ittx  Dutnttta),  by  which  the  right  of 
election  was  transferred  from  the  priestly  colleges 
to  the  people.  (  Dtct.  oj  Ant  ,  p  790,  b  ;  7J1,  a  ) 
The  people  afterward  elected  him  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mus  out  of  gratitude.  (L»r.,  Epit.,  67. — Cic ,  Pro 
Detot.,  11.  — Vol.  Max  ,  6,  5,  y  5.)  He  prosecuted, 
in  his  tribunate  and  aAerward,  several  of  his  pri- 
rate  enemies,  as  i£milius  Scaur  us  and  Junius  Sila- 
nus.  (Vol.  Max.,  I.  c  —  Dion  C**m,  Fr.,  100.— Cic, 
Dir.  in  Cued  ,  20 ;  Verr.,  2.  47  ;  Cornel,  2  ;  Pro 
Scaur.,  1  )  He  was  consul  B.C.  96  with  C.  Cas- 
sius,  and  censor  B.C.  92  with  Licinius  Crassus,  the 
orator.  In  his  censorship  he  and  his  colleague  shut 
up  the  schools  of  the  Latin  rhetoricians  (Cic,  De 
Orat.,  3,.24.  —  Gell.,  15,  11),  but  this  was  tlie  only 
thing  in  which  they  acted  in  concert.  Their  cen- 
sorship was  long  celebrated  for  their  disputes.  Do- 
mitius  was  of  a  violent  temper,  and  was,  moreover, 
in  favour  of  the.  ancient  simplicity  of  living,  while 
Crassu%  loved  luxury  and  encouraged  art.  Among 
the  many  sayings  recorded  of  both,  we  are  told  that 
Crassus  observed,  "  that  it  was  no  wonder  that  a 
man  had  a  beard  »  •*  brass,  who  had  a  mouth  of  iron 
and  a  heart  of  le*J."   (Pti*.,  H.  N,  18,  \.—Suett 

I.  e.—Val.  Max.,  9,  1,  y  4.  —  Macrob.,  Sat  ,  2,  11.) 
Cicero  says  that  Domitius  was  not  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  orators,  but  that  he  spoke  well  enough, 
ant  had  sufficient  talent  to  maintain  his  high  rank. 
(Cic.,  flrn/.,44.)— V.  L.  Domitius  Cn.  r.  Cm.  ».,  son 
of  No.  III.  and  brother  of  No.  IV.,  was  prtelor  in 
Bicily.  probably  in  B.C.  96,  shortly  after  the  Ser- 
vile war,  when  slaves  had  been  forbidden  to  carry 
arms.  He  ordered  a  slave  to  be  crucified  for  kill- 
ing a  wild  boar  with  a  hunting-spear.  (  Cm.,  Verr., 
5,  3  —  Vol.  Max.,  6,  3,  y  5 )  He  was  consul  in  94. 
In  the  civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  he  es- 
poused the  side  of  the  latter,  and  was  murdered  at 
Rome,  by  order  of  the  younger  Marius,  by  the  pre- 
tor  Damasippus.  (Appian,  B.  C  ,  1,  88. —  Vtllei.,  2, 
26  —Oros  ,  5, 20  — VI.  Cm.  Domitius  Cn.  r.  Cn  n., 
apparently  a  son  of  No.  IV.,  married  Cornelia,  daugh- 
ter of  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  consul  in  B.C.  87,  and  in 
the  civd  war  between  Marius  and  Sulla  espoused 
the  side  of  the  former.  When  Sulla  obtained  the 
supreme  power  in  82,  Ahenobarbua  was  proscribed, 
and  fled  to  Africa,  where  he  was  joined  by  many 
who  were  in  the  same  condition  as  himself.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  Nunudian  king,  Hiarbas,  he 
collected  an  army,  but  was  defeated  near  Utica  by 
Cn.  Pompeius,  whom  Sulla  had  sent  against  him, 
anc  was  afterward  killed  in  the  storming  of  his 
eamp,  B.C.  81.  According  to  some  accounts,  he 
was  killed  after  the  battle  by  command  of  Pompey. 
(La.,  Epit.,  89.— Plut.,  Pomp.,  10,  VL—Zonaraa,  10, 
2.—  Prar  ,  5,  21—  Vol.  Max  ,  6,  3,  y  8.)— VII.  L. 
Domitius  Cn.  r.  Cm.  n.,  son  of  No.  IV.,  is  first  men- 

'  tioned  in  B.C.  70  by  Cicero,  as  a  witness  against 
Verres.  In  61  he  was  curule  aedile,  when  he  ex- 
hibited'a  hundred  Numtdian  lions/land  continued 
the  games  so  long,  that  the  people  were  obliged  to 
leave  the  circus  before  the  exhibition  was  over  in 
order  o  take  food,  which  waa  the  first  time  they 


had  done  so.  (Dion  Cusm.,  37,  46  —  Phn.  H.  ,V,  8, 
54  :  this  pause  in  the  games  was  called  Jiiluiium, 
Hor.,  Eo.,  1,  19,  47.)  He  married  Porcia,  the  sis- 
ter of  M.  Calo,  and  in  his  a-dikship  suppoited  the 
latter  in  his  proposals  against  briber}'  at  elections, 
which  were  directed  against  Pompey,  wh*  was  pur- 
chasing voles  for  Aframus.  The  political  opinions 
of  Ahenobarbua  coincided  with  those  of  Cato ;  be 
was,  throughout  bis  life,  one  of  the  strongest  i  up- 
porters  of  the  aristocratical  party.  He  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  opposing  the  measures  of  Caesar  and 
Pompey  after  their  coalition,  and  in  59  was  accused 
by  Vettius,  at  the  instigation  of  Ca*sar,  of  beinp  an 
accomplice  to  the  pretended  conspiracy  against  the 
life  of  Pompey. 

Ahenobarbua  was  praetor  in  B  C.  58,  and  proposed 
an  investigation  into  the  validity  of  the  Julian  .'aws 
of  the  preceding  year,  hut  the  senate  dared  not  en- 
tertain hia  propositions    He  was  candid  jte  fur  tbe 
consulship  of  55,  and  threatened  that  he  would,  in 
his  consulship,  carry  into  execution  the  measures  be 
had  proposed  in  his  pra-lorship,  and  deprive  Cesar 
of  his  province.    He  waa  defeated,  bowoer.  by 
Pompey  and  Crassus,  who  also  became  candidates, 
and  was  driven  from  the  Campus  Martins,  on  the 
day  of  election,  by  force  of  arms.    He  '  erame  a 
candidate  again  in  the  following  year,  and  Cs?sar 
and  Pompey,  whose  power  was  tinnry  established, 
did  not  oppose  him.    He  was,  accordingly,  electee 
consul  for  54  with  Ap.  Claudius  Pulchcr,  a  relative 
of  Pompey,  but  was  not  able  to  effect  anything 
against  Caesar  and  Pompey.    He  did  not  go  to  a 
province  at  the  expiration  of  his  consulship .  and 
as  the  friendship  between  Caesar  and  Pompey  cool- 
ed, he  became  closely  allied  with  tbe  latter.  In 
B.C.  52,  he  was  chosen  by  Pompey  to  preside,  as 
qussitor,  in  the  court  for  the  trial  of  Clodius  Fur 
the  next  two  or  three  years,  during  Cicero's  ab- 
sence in  Cilicia,  our  information  about  Ahenobarbui 
is  principally  derived  from  the  letters  of  his  enemy 
Caelius  to  Cicero.    In  B.C.  50,  he  was  a  candidate 
for  the  place  in  the  college  of  augurs,  vacant  by  tbe 
death  of  Hortensius,  but  was  defeated  by  Antony 
through  the  influence  of  Caesar. 

The  senate  appointed  him  to  succeed  Ccrsar  io 
the  province  of  farther  Gaul,  and  on  the  inarch  of 
the  latter  into  Italy  (49),  he  was  the  only  one  of  the 
aristocratical  party  who  showed  any  energy  or  cour- 
age. He  threw  himself  into  Corfinium  with  about 
twenty  cohorts,  expecting  to  be  supported  by  Pom- 
pey ;  but  as  the  latter  did  nothing  to  assist  him,  be 
was  compelled  by  bis  own  troops  to  surrender  to 
Caesar.  His  own  soldiers  were  incorporated  into 
Csesar'a  army,  but  Ahenobarbua  was  dismissed  by 
Caesar  uninjured  :  an  act  of  clemency  which  he  did 
not  expect,  and  which  he  would  certainly  not  have 
showed  if  he  had  been  the  conqueror.  Dcspairirg 
of  life,  he  had  ordered  his  physician  to  admimstez 
to  him  poison,  but  the  latter  gave  him  only  a  sleep- 
ing draught.  Abenobarbus's  feelings  against  Ca»sai 
remained  unaltered,  but  he  was  too  deeply  offended 
by  the  conduct  of  Pompey  to  join  him  immediately. 
He  retired  for  a  short  time  to  Cosa  in  Etruria,  and 
afterward  sailed  to  Massilia,  of  which  tbe  inhabi- 
tants appointed  him  governor.  He  prosecuted  tba 
war  vigorously  against  Cesar;  but  the  town  waa 
eventually  taken,  and  Ahenobarbua  escaped  in  a 
vessel,  which  was  the  only  one  that  got  off. 

Ahenobarbua  now  went  to  Pompey  in  Tlessaly, 
and  proposed  that  after  Uie  war  all  senators  should 
be  brought  to  trial  who  had  remained  neutral  in  it 
Cicero,  whom  he  branded  as  a  coward,  was*  not  a 
little  afraid  of  him.  He  fell  in  tbe  battle  of  Phar- 
salia  (48),  where  he  commanded  the  left  wins,  and, 
according  to  Cicero's  assertion  in  the  second  Philip- 
pic, by  the  band  of  Antony.   Ahenobarbua  vas  s 
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mun  or  great  energy  of  character ;  he  remained  firm  ] 
to  bis  political  principles,  hut  was  little  scrupulous 
in  the  means  he  employed  to  maintain  them.  (The 
passages  of  Cicero  in  which  Ahenobarbus  is  men- 
tioned are  given  in  OrelU's  Onomasttcon  Tulltanum. 
—Suetonius,  Ncr.,  2. —Dion  Casstus,  lib.  39,  41. 
—Ctuur,  Bell.  Cio.)  —  VIII.  On.  Domitics  L  r 
On.  n.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  taken  with  his 
father  at  Corfinium  (B.C.  49),  and  was  present  at 
the  baule  of  Pharsalia  (48),  but  did  not  take  any 
iai  /ber  part  in  the  war.  He  did  not,  however,  return 
to  Italy  till  46,  when  he  was  pardoned  by  Caesar, 
lie  probably  had  no  share  in  the  murder  of  Cs sar 
(44),  though  some  writers  expressly  assert  that  he 
was  one  of  the  conspirators ;  but  he  followed  Bru- 
tus into  Macedonia  after  Cesar's  death,  and  was 
condemned  by  the  Lex  Pedia,  in  43,  as  one  of  the 
murderers  of  Caesar.  In  49  he  commanded  a  fleet 
of  fifty  ships  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  completely  de- 
feated Domitius  Calvinus  on  the  day  of  the  first 
battle  of  Pbilippi,  as  the  latter  attempted  to  sail  out 
of  Brundisium.  He  was  saluted  imperator  in  con- 
sequent e,  and  a  record  of  this  victory  is  preserved 
in  a  coin,  which  represents  a  trophy  placed  upon  the 
prow  of  a  vessel.  The  head  on  the  other  side  of 
the  coin  has  a  beard,  in  reference  to  the  reputed 
origin  of  the  family. 

After  the  battle  of  Philippi  (42),  Ahenobarbus 
conducted  the  war  independently  of  Sex.  Pompeius, 
and  with  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships  and  two  legions 
plundered  the  coasts  of  the  Ionian  Sea. 

In  40,  Ahenobarbus  became  reconciled  to  Antony, 
which  gave  great  offence  to  Octavianus,  and  was 
placed  over  Bithynia  by  Antony.  In  the  peace  con- 
cluded with  Sex.  Pompeius  in  39,  Antony  provided 
fur  the  safety  of  Ahenobarbus,  and  obtained  for  him 
the  promise  of  the  consulship  for  33.  Ahenobarbus 
remained  a  considerable  time  in  Asia,  and  accom- 
panied Antony  in  his  unfortunate  campaign  against 
the  Parthians  in  3d.  He  became  consul,  according 
to  agreement,  in  33,  in  which  year  the  open  rupture 
took  place  between  Antony  and  Augustus.  Aheno- 
oarhus  fled  from  Rome  to  Antony  at  Epbesus,  where 
he  found  Cleopatra  with  him,  and  endeavoured,  in 
vain,  to  obtain  her  removal  from  the  army.  Many 
of  the  soldiers,  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  An- 
tony, offered  the  command  to  him ;  but  he  preferred 
deserting  the  party  altogether,  and  accordingly  went 
over  to  Augustus,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Acti- 
um.  He  was  not,  however,  present  at  the  battle, 
as  he  died  a  few  days  after  joining  Augustus.  Sue- 
tonius says  that  he  was  the  best  of  his  family.  (Cic, 
Phil.,  3,  11;  10,  6;  Brut.,  35;  ad  Fam  ,  6,  22- 
Apptan,  B.  C,  5,  65,  63,  65.— Plut.,  Anton.,  70,  71. 
—Dion  Casstus,  lib.  47,  l.—Velkius,  2,  76,  84. — 
Suetonius,  Ncr.,  3  — Tacitus,  Ann  ,  4,  44.)— IX.  L. 
Domitius  Cn.  r.  L.  ».,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
betrothed  in  B.C.  39|  at  the  meeting  of  Octavianus 
and  Antony  at  Tarentum,  to  Antonia.  the  daughter 
of  the  latter  by  Octavia.  He  was  aedile  in  B.C.  22, 
and  consul  in?  B.C.  16.  After  his  consulship,  and 
probably  as  the  successor  of  Tiberius,  he  command- 
ed the  Roman  army  in  Germany,  crossed  the  Elbe, 
and  penetrated  farther  into  the  country  than  any  of 
his  predecessors  had  done.  He  received,  in  conse- 
quence, the  insignia  of  a  triumph.  He  died  A.D.  25. 
Suetonius  describes  him  as  haughty,  prodigal,  and 
cruel,  and  relates  that  in  his  aedileship  he  com- 
manded the  censor  L.  Plancus  to  make  way  for 
him ;  and  that  in  his  pretorsbip  and  consulship  he 
brought  Roman  knights  and  matrons  on  the  stage. 
tie  exhibited  shows  of  wild  beasts  in  every  quarter 
of  the  city,  and  bis  gladiatorial  combats  were  con- 
ducted with  so  much  bloodshed,  that  Augustus  was 
obliged  to  put  some  restraint  upon  them.  (Su- 
tivmus.  Ner.,A.—  Tacxtu»,A<ln.  4,  44  - D,n„  Cos- 
8  S 


sius,  54,  59.  —  Velleius,  2,  72.)— X.  Cw.  Domitius 
L.  r.  Cn.  n.,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  lather  of 
the  Emperor  Nero.  He  married  Agrippina,  the 
daughter  of  Germanicus.  lie  was  consul  A  D.  33, 
and  afterward  proconsul  in  S'.ily.  He  died  at 
Pyrgi,  in  Etruria,  of  dropsy.  His  life  was  suited 
with  crimes  of  every  kind.  lie  was  accused,  ax 
the  accomplice  of  Albucilla,  of  the  crimes  of  adul- 
tery and  murder,  and  also  of  incest  with  his  sistei 
Domitia  Lepida,  and  only  escaped  execution  by  the 
death  of  Tiberius.  When  congratulated  on  tht 
birth  of  his  son,  afterward  Nero,  he  replied  that 
whatever  was  sprung  from  him  and  Agrippina 
could  only  bring  ruin  to  the  stale.  {Suetonius,  Ne- 
ro, 5,  6.— Tacitus,  Ann.,  4,  76;  6,  1,  47;  12,  64 
—VeUeius,  2,  72.— Dion  Cassius,  08,  17  >— XI.  Cw 
Domitius,,  praetor  in  the  year  B.C.  54,  presided  at 
the  second  trial  of  M.  Coelius.  (Cicero,  ad  Quin. 
Fr.,  2,  13.)  He  may  have  been  the  son  of  No.  V. — 
XII.  L.  Domitius,  praetor  B.C.  80,  commanded  the 
province  of  nearer  Spain,  with  the  title  of  procon- 
sul. In  79,  he  was  summoned  into  farther  Spain 
by  Q.  Metellus  Pius,  who  was  in  want  of  assistance 
against  Sertorius,  but  he  was  defeated  and  killed  In 
Hirtuleius,  quvslor  of  Sertorius,  near  the  Anas 
(Plut.,  Sert.,  12  —  Lav.,  Epit.,  90.— Eulrop.,  6,  i. 
Florus,  3,  22.— Oros.,  5.  23.) 

Alalcojiknu  ('AXahcofievia),  one  of  the  daughter? 
of  Ogyges,  who,  as  well  as  her  two  sisters,  Thelxic 
ncea  and  Aulis,  were  regarded  as  supernatural  be- 
ings, who  watched  over  oaths  and  saw  that  they 
were  not  taken  rashly  or  thoughtlessly.  Their 
name  was  Tlpal-idtKai,  and  they  had  a  temple  in 
common  at  the  foot  of  the  Telphusian  Mount  in 
Bceotia.  The  representations  of  these  divinities 
consisted  of  mere  heads,  and  no  parts  of  animal.* 
were  sacrificed  to  them  except  heads.  (Pans.,  9 
33,  *  2,  4. — Panyasis,  op.  Steph.  Byx.,  s.  v.  TptfL.Xtt 
—Suid.,  s.  v.  npaSidiKi.—Midkr,  Orekom.,  p.  128. 
&C.) 

Albinovamus,  in.  P.  Tiru.ius, belonged  to  the  party 
of  Marius  in  the  first  civil  war,  and  was  one  of  the 
twelve  who  were  declared  enemies  of  the  stale  in 
B.C.  87.  He  thereupon  fled  to  Hiempsal  in  Nu- 
midia.  After  the  defeat  of  Carbo  and  Norbanus  in 
B.C.  81,  he  obtained  the  pardon  of  Sulla  by  treach 
erously  putting  to  death  many  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  Norbanus,  whom  be  had  invited  to  a  ban- 
quet. Ahminium,  in  consequence,  revolted  to  Sulla 
whence  the  Pseudo-Asconius  (in  Cic,  Verr.,p.  168, 
ed.  Orelli)  speaks  of  Albtnovanus  betraying  it.  (Ap- 
pian,  B.  C,  1,  60,  62,  91  —  Florus,  3,  21,  Y  7.) 

AlbIkus  or  Albus,  the  name  of  the  principal  fam 
ily  of  the  patrician  Postumia  gens.  The  original 
name  was  Albus,  as  appears  from  the  Fasti,  which 
was  afterward  lengthened  into  Albinus.  We  rind, 
in  proper  names  in  Latin,  derivatives  in  anus,  enus 
and  inus,  used,  without  any  additional  meaning,  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  simple  forms.  (Comp.  Nie- 
bukr.  Hist,  of  Rome,  1,  n,  219.) — I.  A.  Postumius  P 
t.  Albus  Reoillkmsis,  was,  according  to  Livy,  dic- 
tator B.C.  498,  when  ho  conquered  the  Latins  in 
the  great  battle  near  Lake  Regillus.  Roman  story 
related  that  Castor  and  Pollux  were  seen  fighting  in 
this  battle  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  whence  the 
dictator  afterward  dedicated  a  temple  to  Castor  and 
Pollux  in  the  forum.  He  was  consul  B.C.  496,  in 
which  year  some  of  the  annals,  according  to  Livy 
placed  the  battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus  ;  and  it  is  tf 
this  year  that  Dionysiua  assigns  it.  (Lit.,  2,  19, 20, 
21.— Dionys.,  8,  2,  dec— Vol.  Max  ,  1,  8,  y  1—  Cic., 
De  Nat.  Deor.,  2,  2 ;  3, 6.)  The  surname  Regillcnais 
is  usually  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  this 
battle  ;  but  Niebuhr  thinks  that  it  was  taken  from  a 
place  of  residence,  just  as  the  Claud-i  bore  the  same 
name,  and  that  the  later  annalists  only  spoke  o» 
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Postnmiae  as  commander  in  consequence  of  the 
name.  I, ivy  (30,  45)  stales  expressly,  that  Scipio 
Afncamis  was  the  first  Roman  who  obtained  a  sur- 
name from  his  conquests.  (Niebukr,  Hist  of  Romr, 
1,  p.  A56  )— II.  Sr.  I'oftTCHivs  A.  r.  P.  n.  Alios  Kk- 
•tLitNtis,  apparently,  according  to  the  Fasti,  the 
•on  of  the  preceding  (though  it  must  be  observed, 
that  in  these  early  times  no  dependance  can  be  pla- 
ced upon  these  genealogies),  was  consul  B.C.  466. 
(Lev.,  3,  2. — Ihonyi ,  9,  GO.)  He  was  one  of  the 
hreo  commissioner*  sent  into  Greece  to  collect  in- 
formation about  the  nws  of  that  country,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  first  uecemvirate  in  451.  (Lit*.,  3, 
SI,  33. — D\my* ,  10,  52,  50.)  He  commanded,  as 
legatus,  the  centre  of  the  Roman  army  in  the  battle 
in  which  the  ^Equians  and  Volscians  were  defeated 
in  446.  (Lit.,  3,  70.) — III.  A.  Po«TU*tca  A.  r.  P.  w 
Albus  Reoillknsis,  apparently  son  of  No.  I ,  was 
consul  B.C.  484,  and  carried  on  war  against  the 
.ASquians.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the 
iEfjuians  in  458,  on  which  occasion  he  was  insulted 
by  their  commander.  (Liv  ,  3,  4,  5,  25 — Dionys  , 
9,  62,  65.)— PV*.  Sr.  Posti'mius  Sp.  r  A.  w.  Albus 
Resillexsis,  apparently  s<»n  of  No.  H.,  was  consu- 
lar tribune  B.C.  432,  and  served  as  legalus  in  the 
war  in  the  following  year.  (Lit.,  4,  25,  27 ) — V.  P. 
PorruMiua  A.  r.  A.  n.  Albinos  Regillemsis,  whom 
Livy  calls  Marcus,  was  consular  tribune  B.C.  414, 
and  was  killed  in  an  insurrection  of  the  soldiers, 
whom  he  had  deprived  of  the  plunder  of  the  jEqui- 
an  town  of  Bolm,  which  he  had  promised  them 
(Liv  ,  4,  49,  60.)—  VI  M.  Postlmics  A.  r.  A.  jc. 
Albinus  RtaiLLENSis,  Is  mentioned  by  Livy  (5,  1) 
as  consular  tribune  in  B.C  403,  but  was,  in  reality, 
censor  in  that  year  with  M.  Furius  Camillus  ( Fasti 
Capitol  )  In  their  censorship  a  fine  was  imposed 
upon  all  men  who  remained  single  up  to  old  age. 
{Vol.  Max.,  2,9,  $  \—Plut,  Cam  ,  6 —Diet,  of  Ant , 
a.  9.  Uxorium  )— VII.  A.  Pos-rumce  Albixcs  Rsoil- 
Uinta,  consular  tribune  B.C.  397,  collected,  with 
his  colleague  L.  Julius,  an  army  of  volunteers,  since 
the  tribunes  prevented  them  from  making  a  regular 
levy,  and  cut  off  a  body  of  Tarquinienses,  who  were 
returning  Vnae  after  plundering  the  Roman  territo- 
ry. (L«,  5s  !•  ) — VIII.  Sp.  Postumids  Albinus 
Rjcgillkxsis,  consular  tribune  B.C.  394,  carried  on 
the  wzi  against  the  ^Equians ;  he  at  first  suffered 
a  defeat,  but  afterward  conquered  them  complete- 
ly. (Liv.,  5,  26,  28.) — IX.  Sp.  Postvmius,  was  con- 
sul B.C.  334,  and  invaded,  with  his  colleague  T. 
Veturius  Calvinus,  the  country  of  the  Sidicini ;  but, 
on  account  of  the  great  forces  which  the  enemy  had 
collected,  and  the  report  that  the  Samnites  were 
coming  to  their  assistance,  a  dictator  was  appoint- 
ed. {Lit.,  8,  16,  17.)  He  was  censor  in  332  and 
magister  equitum  in  327,  when  M.  Claudius  Marcel- 
lus  was  appointed  dictator  to  hold  the  coinitia  (8, 
17,  23).  In  321,  he  was  consul  a  second  time  with 
T.  Veturius  Calvinus,  and  marched  against  the 
Samnites,  but  was  defeated  near  Caudium,  and  obli- 
ged to  surrender  with  his  whole  army,  who  were 
sent  under  the  yoke.  As  the  price  of  his  deliver- 
ance and  that  of  the  army,  he  and  his  colleague  and 
the  other  commanders  swore,  in  the  name  of  the 
Republic,  to  a  humiliating  peace.  The  consuls,  on 
their  return  to  Rome,  laid  down  their  office  after 
appointing  a  dictator ;  and  the  senate,  on  the  ad- 
vice of  Postumius,  resolved  that  all  persons  who 
had  sworn  to  the  peace  should  be  given  up  to  the 
Samnites.  Postumius,  with  the  other  prisoners, 
accordingly  went  to  the  Samnites,  but  they  refused 
to  accept  them.  (Liv.,  9,  1-10  —  Appian,  De  Reb. 
Ssms.,  2-6  —  Cic,  De  Off.,  3,  30;  Cato,  12.)— X. 
A.  Postumius  A.  ?.  L.  h  ,  was  consul  B.C.  242  with 
Lutatius  Calulus,  who  defeated  the  Carthaginians  off 
the  jfigatcs.  and  thus  brought  the  first  Punic  war 


to  an  end.  Albinus  was  kept  in  the  city,  ataksi 
his  will,  by  the  Pontifex  Maxima?,  because  be  vat 
Flamen  Martialis.  (Lit ,  Epit.,  19 ;  23,  13  — £« 
trop ,  2,  27  —Vol.  Max  ,  1;  1,  4  2.)  He  waa  censor 
in  234.  (Fasti  Capitol.) — XI.  L.  Pommies  A.  v. 
A.  w.,  apparently  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  con 
sul  B.C.  234,  and  again  in  229.  In  his  second  con- 
sulship he  made  war  upon  the  Illyrians.  (J 
3,  4  — Oro* ,  4,  19  —Dum  Cass  ,  Frag.,  151. — J 
lyb.t  2,  11,  dec,  who  erroneously  calls  him  Xsum 
instead  of  Lunus )  In  216,  the  third  year  of  tfu 
second  Punic  war,  be  was  made  pra?tor,  and  seni 
into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  while  absent  was  electee 
consul  the  third  time  for  the  following  ▼•ar.  216. 
But  he  did  not  live  to  enter  upon  his  conMilsh.p . 
for  he  and  his  army  were  destroyed  by  the  Boii,  is 
the  wood  Li  tan  a,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  His  heui  was 
cut  off,  and,  after  being  lined  with  gold,  was  dedicated 
to  the  gods  by  tbe  Boii,  and  used  as  a  sacred  dnnk- 
ing-vessel.  (Lip  ,  22,  38,  23.  24  —  Polys.,  3,  106. 
118  —  Cic,  Tusc  ,  1,  37.>— XII.  Sr.  Pornraioa  L. 
p.  A.  w  ,  was  prsstor  peregrinus  in  B.C.  189  (Lis. 
37,  47,  50),  and  consul  in  186.  In  his  consulship 
the  senatua  consultant  was  passed,  which  is  still  ex- 
tant, suppressing  the  worship  of  Baccbos  in  Rome, 
in  consequence  of  the  abominable  crimes  which 
were  committed  in  connexion  with  it.  (Liv..  119.  6, 
11.  dec.—  Vol.  Max  ,  6.  3,  v  7  —  Pfcn  ,  H.  N.,  33. 
10  —  Z>k7.  of  Ant.,  p.  366.)  He  was  also  augur,  and 
died  in  179,  at  an  advanced  age.  (Lrc ,  40,  42.— 
Cic  ,  Cato,  3)— XIII.  A.  Posrumos  A.  r.  A.  w., 
was  curnle  a?dile  B.C.  187,  when  he  exhibited  the 
Great  Games,  prartor  185,  and  consol  180.  (Lrs-, 
39,  7,  23 ;  40,  35.)  In  his  consulship  he  conducted 
the  war  against  the  Ligorians  (40,  41).  He  was 
censor  in  174  with  Q.  Fulvius.  Their  censorship 
was  a  severe  one  :  they  expelled  nine  members  from 
the  senate,  and  degraded  many  of  equestrian  rank. 
They  executed,  however,  man  v  public  worka.  (Lis., 

41,  32  ;  42,  10  — Comp.  Cic,  Verr..  1,  41.) 
elected,  in  his  censorship,  one  of  the 
crorum,  in  the  place  of  L.  Cornelius  LentuJos  (Ln , 

42,  10.)  Albinus  was  engaged  in  many  public  mis- 
sions. In  175,  he  was  sent  into  Northern  Greece  to 
inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  representations  of  the 
Dardanians  and  Thessalians  about  the  BaMarnae  and 
Perseus.  (Polyb.,  26,  9.)  In  171.  he  was  sent  aa 
one  of  the  ambassadors  to  Crete  (Ltv.,  42, 35) ;  and 
after  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  in  168,  he  was  one 
of  the  ten  commissioners  appointed  to  settle  the  af 
fairs  of  the  country  with  ^Smilrus  Paullus  (45, 17). 
Livy  not  unfrequently  calls  him  Luscus,  from  which 
it  would  seem  that  he  was  blind  of  one  eye.— XIV. 
Sp.  PosTumoa  A.  r.  A.  w.  Alsinob  Pacllulcb,  prob- 
ably a  brother  of  Nos.  XIII.  and  XV.,  perhaps  obtain 
ed  the  surname  of  Paullulus,  as  being  small  of  stat 
ure,  to  distinguish  htm  more  accurately  from  his  two 
brothers.  He  was  praetor  in  Sicily  B.C.  183,  and  con- 
sul 174.  (Lip.,  39, 45  ;  41, 26 ;  43, 2.)— XV.  L.  Porr- 
umuB  A.  r.  A.  probably  a  brother  of  Nos.  XIII. 
and  XIV.,  was  praetor  B.C.  180,  and  obtained  tbe 
province  of  farther  Spain.  His  command  was  pro- 
longed in  the  following  year.  After  conquering  the 
Vaccari  and  Lusitani,  he  returned  to  Rome  in  178, 
and  obtained  a  triumph  on  account  of  his  victories. 
(Lib.,  40,  35.  44,  47,  48,  50  ,  41,  3,  11.)  He  was 
consul  in  173,  with  M.  PoptUius  Lamas;  and  th* 
war  in  Liguria  was  assigned  to  both  consuls.  Al- 
binus, however,  was  first  sent  into  Campania  to 
separate  the  land  of  the  state  from  that  of  private 
persons ;  and  this  business  occupied  htm  all  the 
summer,  so  that  he  was  unable  to  go  into  bis  prov- 
ince. He  was  the  first  Roman  magistrate  who  put 
tbe  allies  to  any  expense  in  travelling  through  then 
territories.  (Lit.,  41,  33;  42,  1  9.)  The  festiva 
of  the  Floralia,  which  had  been 
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n«lored  in  his  consulship,  (0».,  Fait.,  5,  339.)  In 
(71,  he  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Masi- 
nissa  and  the  Carthaginians  in  order  to  raise  troops 
for  the  war  against  Perseus.  (lav.,  42,  35.)   In  169, 
he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  censor- 
ship (43, 16).   He  served  under  jEmibos  Paullus  in 
Macedonia  in  198,  and  commanded  the  second  le- 
gion in  the  battle  with  Perseus  (45,  41).   The  last 
time  he  is  mentioned  is  in  this  war,  when  he  was 
#cnt  to  plunder  the  town  of  the  Mali  (45, 37). — XVI. 
A.  PorruMius,  one  of  the  officers  in  the  army  of 
JJnnlius  Paullus  in  Macedonia,  B.C.  158.    He  was 
3cnt  by  Paullus  to  treat  with  Perseus ;  and  after- 
ward Perseus  and  his  son  Philip  were  committed 
to  his  care  by  Paullus    (Lav.,  45,  4,  38.)— XVII. 
L.  Postomios  Sr.  r.  L.  «.,  apparently  son  of  No.  XII., 
was  curule  a?dile  B.C.  161,  and  exhibited  the  Ludi 
Vlegalenses,  at  which  the  Eunuch  of  Terence  was 
acted.   He  was  consul  m  154,  and  died  seven  days 
after  he  had  set  out  from  Rome  in  order  to  go  to  his 
province.    It  was  supposed  that  he  was  poisoned  by 
his  wife.    (Obteq.,  76  —  Vol.  Max.,  6,  3,  6  8.)— 
XVIII.  A.  PoiTomoa  A.  r.  A.      apparently  son  of 
No.  XIII.,  was  orator  B.C.  165(Cw.,  Acad.,  3, 45  — 
Polyb.,  33,  1),  and  consul  in  161  with  L.  Licinias 
Lucullus.   He  and  his  colleague  were  thrown  into 
prison  by  the  tribunes  for  conducting  the  levies  with 
too  much  severity.   (Lio.,  Epit.,  48. — Polyb  ,  36, 
3. — (hot.,  4,  81.)   He  was  one  of  the  ambassadors 
sent  in  153  to  make  peace  between  Attalus  and  P ru- 
tins (Polyb.,  33, 11),  and  accompanied  L.  Mummius 
Achaicus  into  Greece,  in  146,  as  one  of  his  legates 
There  was  a  statue  erected  to  his  honoor  on  the 
Isthmus.   (Ck.  ad  Alt,  13,  30,  33.)   Albinos  was 
well  acquainted  with  Greek  literature,  and  wrote  in 
that  language  a  poem  and  a  Roman  history,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  is  mentioned  by  several  anoient  wri- 
ters.   Polybius  (40,  6)  speaks  of  him  as  a  vain  and 
Ugl  theaded  man,  who  disparaged  his  own  people, 
2nd  was  sillily  devoted  to  the  study  of  Greek  litera- 
ture.  He  relates  a  tale  of  him  and  the  elder  Cato, 
who  reproved  Albinus  sharply  because,  in  the  pref- 
ace to  his  history,  he  begged  the  pardon  of  his  read- 
ers if  be  should  make  any  mistakes  in  writing  in  a 
foreign  language ;  Cato  reminded  him  that  he  was 
not  compelled  to  write  at  all,  but  that,  if  he  chose  to 
write,  he  had  no  business  to  ask  for  the  indulgence 
of  his  readers.   This  tale  is  also  related  by  Gellius 
(11,  8),  Macrobias  (Preface  to  Saturn  ),  Plutarch 
(Cato,  13),  and  Suidas  (#.  v.  AUKot  UoarSfuor). 
Polybius  also  says  that  Albinos  imitated  the  worst 
parts  of  the  Greek  character,  that  he  was  entirely 
devoted  to  pleasure,  and  shirked  all  labour  and  dan- 
ger.   He  relates  that  he  retired  to  Thebes,  when 
the  battle  was  fought  at  Phocis,  on  the  plea  of  in- 
disposition, but  afterward  wrote  an  account  of  it 
to  the  senate  as  if  he  had  been  present.  Cicero 
speaks  with  rather  more  respect  of  his  literary  mer- 
its :  be  calls  him  doctut  homo  and  Kttcrttu*  ti  diter- 
(um.    (Cic.,  Actd.,  3,  45;  Brut.,  51.)  Macrobius 
(2,  16)  quotes  a  passage  from  the  first  book  of  the 
Annals  of  Albinos  respecting  Brutus,  and  as  he  uses 
the  words  of  Albinos,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
Greek  history  may  have  been  translated  into  Latin 
A  work  of  Albinus,  on  the  arrival  of  jEneas  in  Italy, 
is  referred  to  by  Serviua  (ad  Virg.,  Mn.,  9, 716),  and 
the  author  of  the  work  "  De  Origine  Gentis  Ro- 
manae,"  c.  15.  (Kraute,  Vila  et  Fragnu  Vtterum  Hit- 
taricorum  Ramanorum,^.  137,  dec.) — XIX. Sr.  Porru- 
axos  Albinos  Mioifua,  was  consul  B.C.  148,  in 
which  yeara  great  fire  happened  at  Rome.  (Ob*ea., 
78.)  It  is  this  Sp.  Albinus  of  whom  Cicero  speaks 
in  the  Brutut  (c.  35),  and  says  that  there  were  many 
orations  of  his — XX.  Sr.  Pomwios  Sr.  r.  Sr.  n., 
orobably  son  of  No.  XIX.,  was  consul  B.C.  110,  and 
obtained  the  province  of  Numidia  to  carry  on  the 


war  against  Jugurtha.  -  He  made  vigorous  prepar- 
ations for  war,  but  when  he  reached  the  province, 
he  did  not  adopt  any  active  measures,  but  allowed 
himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  artifices  of  Jugurtha, 
who  constantly  promised  to  surrender.  Many  pen 
sons  supposed  that  his  inactivity  was  intentional 
and  that  Jugu'tha  had  bought  him  over.  When  AW 
binus  departed  from  Africa,  he  left  his  brother  Auiua 
in  command.  (Vid.  No.  XXI )  After  the  defeat  ol 
the  latter  he  returned  to  Numidia,  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disorganized  state  of  his  army,  be  dio 
not  prosecute  the  war,  and  handed  over  the  army  in 
this  condition,  in  the  following  year,  to  the  Consul 
Metellus.  (Sail.,  Jug.,  35,  86,  39,  44  —  Orot.,  4, 
15. — Eutrop.,  4,  26.)  He  was  condemned  by  the 
Mamilia  Lex,  which  was  passed  to  punish  all  those 
who  had  been  guilty  of  treasonable  practices  with 
Jugurtha.  (Ck„  Brut.,  34— Com  p.  Sail.,  Jug.,  40.) 
— XXI.  A.  PovTumvs,  brother  of  No.  XX.,  and 
probably  son  of  No.  XIX.,  was  left  by  his  brother 
as  pro-prptor,  in  command  of  the  army  in  Africa,  in 
B.C.  110.  (Ktd.  No.  XX.)  He  marched  to  besiege 
Suthul,  where  the  treasures  of  Jugurtha  were  de- 
posited ;  bat  Jugurtha,  under  the  promise  of  giving 
him  a  large  sum  of  money,  induced  him  to  lead  bis 
army  into  a  retired  place,  where  he  was  suddenly 
attacked  by  the  Numidian  king,  and  only  saved  his 
troops  from  total  destruction  by  allowing  them  to 
pass  under  the  yoke,  and  undertaking  to  leave  Nu- 
midia in  ten  days.  (Sail.,  Jug.,  36-38.)-— XXII.  A. 
Pobtuhius  A.  r.  Sr.  jr.,  grandson  of  No.  XIX.,  and 
probably  son  of  No.  XXI.,  was  consul  B.C.  99,  with 
M.  Antonius.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  8,  1— Obteq.,  106.) 
Gellius  (4,  6)  quotes  the  words  of  a  senates  consoJ- 
tum  passed  in  their  consulship  in  consequence  ol 
the  spears  of  Mars  having  moved.  Cicero  says  that 
he  was  a  good  speaker.  (Brut.,  85 ;  pott  Rod.  ad 
Quir.,  5.) — XXIII.  A.  Porrcaiot,  a  person  of  pra»- 
torian  rank,  commanded  the  fleet,  B.C.  89,  in  the 
Marsic  war,  and  was  killed  by  his  own  soldiers  un- 
der the  plea  that  he  meditated  treachery,  but,  in  re- 
ality, on  account  of  his  cruelty.  Sulla,  who  was 
then  a  legate  of  the  Consul  Porcius  Cato,  incorpora- 
ted his  troops  with  his  own,  hot  did  not  punish  the 
offenders.  (Lit.,  Epit.,  75—  Pint.,  Sulla,  6  >— 
XXIV.  A.  POATOMIUS,  was  placed  by  Cssear  over 
Sicily,  B.C.  48.  (Appian,  B.  C,  3,  48.)— XXV.  D. 
Jcrwios  Brutus,  adopted  by  No.  XXII.  —  XXVI.  t 
Procurator  of  Judasa  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  about 
A.D.  63  and  64,  succeeded  Pestos,  and  was  guilty 
of  almost  every  kind  of  crime  in  his  government. 
He  pardoned  the  vilest  criminals  for  money,  and 
shamelessly  plundered  the  provincials.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Florus.  (Joatph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  30,  8 
v  1 ;  Bell.  Jud.,  3,  14,  6  1.)  The  Locates  Albino* 
mentioned  below  may  possibly  have  been  the  same 
person. — XXVII  LucEtcs,  was  made  by  Nero  pro- 
curator of  Mauretania  Ccsariensis,  to  which  Galba 
added  the  province  of  Tingitana.  After  the  death 
of  Galba,  A.D.  69,  he  espoused  the  side  of  Oiho,  and 
prepared  to  invade  Spain.  Cluvius  Rufus,  who  com- 
manded in  Spain,  being  alarmed  at  this,  sent  centu 
rions  into  Mauretania  to  induce  the  Mauri  to  revolt 
against  Albinus.  They  accomplished  this  without 
much  difficulty,  and  Albinus  was  murdered,  with 
his  wife.   (Toe.,  Hist.,  3,  58,  59.) 

ALSCTire  or  Albocios,  IV.  a  physician  at  Home, 
who  lived,  probably,  about  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (H.  N„  39,  6)  as  having  gained  by 
his  practice  the  annual  income  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  sesterces  (about  £1953  3#.  6a*.).  This 
is  considered  by  Pliny  to  be  a  very  large  sum,  and 
may,  therefore,  give  us  some  notion  of  the  fortunes 
made  by  physicians  at  Rome  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Empire. 
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Atxmw  ('AAxatof),  II.  of  Msssans,  the  author  of  l 
ft  number  of  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  from 
turns  of  which  his  date  may  be  easily  fixed.  He 
was  contemporary  with  Philip  III.,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, and  son  of  Demetrius,  against  w  hom  aeveral 
of  his  epigrams  are  pointed,  apparently  from  patri- 
otic feelings  One  of  these  epigrams,  however, 
gave  even  more  offence  to  the  Roman  general, 
Flamininus,  than  to  Philip,  on  account  of  the  author's 
ascribing  the  victory  of  Cynoscepbal«  to  the  iEtoti- 
an<  as  much  as  to  the  Romans.  Philip  contented 
himself  with  writing  an  epigram  in  reply  to  that  of 
Alceus,  in  which  he  gave  the  M esse  man  a  very 
broad  hint  of  the  fate  he  might  expect  if  he  fell  into 
his  bands,  (/'is/,  Flamtn.,  9.)  This  reply  has 
singularly  enough  led  Salmasius  (Dt  Cruet,  p.  449, 
op.  Fabric.,  BiUwik.  Grac  ,  3,  p.  88)  to  suppose  that 
Atca>ua  was  actually  crucified.  In  another  epigram, 
in  praise  of  Klamimnus,  the  mention  of  the  Roman 
grocral  s  name,  Titus,  led  Tzetzes  (Pnleg.  m  Lyto- 
pbson.)  into  the  error  of  imagining  the  existence  uf 
an  epigrammatist  named  Ale* us  under  the  Emperor 
Tttus.  Those  epigrams  of  Alcasus  which  bear  in- 
ternal evidence  of  their  date,  were  written  between 
the  years  219  and  1U8  B.C. 

Of  the  twenty-two  epigrams  in  the  Greek  An- 
thology which  bear  the  name  of  "Alcseus,"  two 
have  the  word  "  Mylilenssus"  added  to  it ;  but 
Jacobs  seems  to  be  perfectly  right  in  taking  this  to 
be  the  addition  of  some  ignorant  copyist.  Others 
bear  the  name  "  Alcasus  Messenius,"  and  some  of 
Alccus  alone.  But  in  the  last  class  there  are 
several  which  must,  from  internal  evidence,  have 
been  written  by  Alccus  of  Messene ;  and,  in  fact, 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  his  being  . the  author 
of  the  whole  twenty-two. 

There  are  mentioned,  as  contemporaries  of  Al- 
ceus,  two  other  persons  of  the  same  name,  one  of 
them  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  who  was  expelled 
from  Home  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  about  173  or 
164  B.C.  (Psnson.  mi  JElia*.,  V.  H.,  0,  22.—  Aiken., 
12  p.  647,  a. — Suidas,  $.  v.  'Em'xovpor) :  the  other  is 
incidentally  spoken  of  by  Polybius  as  being  accus- 
tomed to  ridicule  the  grammarian  Isocrates.  (Po- 
ly b  ,  32,  6,  B  C.  160.)  It  is  just  possible  that  these 
two  pursons,  of  whom  nothing  farther  is  known, 
may  have  been  identical  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  epigrammatist.  {Jacob*,  Ant  hoi.  Grac.,  13,  p. 
836-838 :  there  is  a  reference  to  Alcaeus  of  Messene 
in  Easebius,  Pretpar.  Etanr.,  10,  2.)— III.  The  son 
of  Miccus,  was  a  native  of  Mmuiii,  according  to 
Suidas,  who  may,  however,  have  confounded  him 
in  this  point  with  the  lyric  poet.  He  is  found  ex- 
hibiting at  Athens  as  a  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  or, 
rather,  of  thai  mixed  comedy  which  formed  the 
transition  between  the  old  and  the  middle.  In  B.C. 
388,  he  brought  forward  a  play  entitled  Uaaifin,  in 
the  same  contest  in  which  Aristophanes  exhibited 
his  second  Plulus  ;  but,  if  the  meaning  of  Suidas  is 
rightly  understood,  he  obtained  only  the  fifth  place. 
He  left  ten  plays,  of  which  some  fragments  remain, 
and  the  following  titles  are  known :  'AdeXfal  uotjiu- 
oficvai,  Tavvft^dtK,  EvAv/uuv,  'lepdc  ynuoe,  KavUtard, 
KufttfAorpaytfidia,  UoXaiarpa.  Alcssus,  a  tragic  poet, 
mentioned  by  Fabricius  (BMioth.  Graze,  2, 282),  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  different  person  from  Alcasus  the 
comedian.  The  mistake  of  calling  him  a  tragic  poet 
arose  simply  from  an  erroneous  reading  of  the  title 
of  bis  "  ComcBdo-tragcedia.''  (The  Greek  Argument 
to  the  Plutut. — Sutdat,  tub  voce. — Pollux,  10,  1. — 
Casaubon  on  A  then.,  3,  p.  206.  —  Meineke,  Fragm 
Corm;.  Gr<tc.,  p.  1,  244;  2,  p.  824.  —  Bode,  Gt- 

p  386.) 

Ai.r.lDi*i*('AX*iddfia(),  a  Greek  rhetorician,  was 
I  native  of  Elrea  in  J^olis,  in  Asia  Minor.  {QuintU., 


13.  1,  ^  10,  with  Spalding's  note.)  He  was  a  r.upc 
of  Gorgias  and  resided  at  Athens  between  the 
years  B.C.  432  and  411.  Here  he  gave  instruc 
tions  m  eloquenco  according  to  Eudocia  (p.  100), 
as  Hie  successor  r>  lis  master,  and  was  the  last  ot 
that  sophistical  school,  with  which  the  only  object 
of  eloquence  was  to  please  the  hearers  by  the  pomp 
and  brilliancy  of  words.  That  the  works  of  AJciu- 
amas  bore  the  strongest  marks  of  this  character 
of  bis  school  is  stated  by  Aristotle  {Rket^  3,  6  8), 
who  censures  his  pompous  diction  atd  extravagant 
use  of  poetical  epithet*  and  phrases,  and  by  Diooys 
ius  (De  Urea,  16),  who  calls  his  style  vulgar  and 
inflated.  He  is  said  to  have  been  an  opponent  ol 
Isocrates  {Tttlx.,  Ckil.,  11,  672),  but  whether  this 
statement  refers  to  real  personal  enmity,  or  whether 
it  is  merely  an  inference,  from  the  fact  that  Alcid- 
amas condemned  the  practice  of  writing  oi  alio  as  for 
the  purpose  of  delivering  them,  is  uncertain. 

The  ancients  mention  several  works  of  Alcii- 
amaa,  such  as  a  Eulogy  on  Death,  in  which  he 
enumerated  the  evila  of  human  life,  and  of  which 
Cicero  seems  to  speak  with  great  praise  (TWe ,  1, 
48) ;  a  show -speech,  called  teyoc  UeacnrvtaAoc  {At- 
utot.,  Rket.,  1,  13,  6  6);  a  work  on  music 
m.  v.  'Akxtdufiac) ;  and  some  scientific  work*,  rix, 
one  on  rhetoric  (nf^v^  frriropmi) :  Plut-,  Demottk., 
6),  and  another  called  teyoe  Qvotxoe  (Dug.  Laert 
66) ;  hut  all  of  them  are  now  lost.  Taetxes  (CM , 
1 1,  752)  bad  still  before  him  several  orations  of  Al 
cidamas,  but  we  now  possess  only  two  declama- 
tions which  go  under  his  name.  1.  'Odvsen?,  $  iu»t« 
IIu/.a/ir/<Wc  Tzpodootat,  in  which  Ulysses  is  made 
to  accuse  Palamedcs  of  treachery  to  the  cause  ol 
the  Greeks  during  the  siege  of  Troy.  2.  ILw  « 
furruv,  in  which  the  author  sets  forth  the  advan- 
tages of  delivering  extempore  speeches  over  those 
which  have  been  previously  written  out.  These 
two  orations,  the  second  of  which  is  the  heller  one, 
both  in  form  and  thought,  bear  scarcely  any  traces 
of  the  faults  which  Aristotle  and  Dioaysius  censure 
in  the  works  of  Alcidamas ;  their  fault  is  rather  be- 
ing frigid  and  insipid.  It  has,  therefore,  been  main- 
tained by  several  critics,  that  these  orations  are 
not  the  works  of  Alcidamas  ;  and,  with  regard  to 
the  first  of  them,  the  supposition  is  supported  by 
strong  probability ;  the  second  may  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Alcidamas,  with  a  view  to  counteract  the  in- 
fluence of  Isocrates.  The.  first  edition  of  them  is 
that  in  the  collection  of  Greek  orators  published  by 
Aldus,  Venice,  1513,  fol.  The  best  modern  editions 
arc  those  in  Reiske's  Oratorce  Graci,  vol.  8,  p.  64, 
dec ;  and  in  Bekker's  Oratorce  Auici,  vol  7  (Ox- 
ford). 

ALcisuoaus,  a  painter  mentioned  by  Pliny  (17. 
If.,  36, 1 1,  s.  40).  He  is  not  spoken  of  by  any  other 
writer,  and  all  that  is  known  about  him  is,  that  he 
painted  a  picture  of  Dioxippus,  a  victor  in  the  pan- 
cratium at  Olympia.  Dioxippus  lived  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  .(Jr?<i*«,  V.  H.,  10,  22.-  - 
Diod.,  17,  100  —  Atken,,  6,  p.  251,  a.)  AJcimaehos, 
therefore,  probably  lived  about  the  same  lime 

Alcimbdon  {'AijctfUduv),  I.  an  Arcadian  hero,  from 
whom  the  Arcadian  plain  Alcimcdon  derived  As 
name.  He  was  the  father  of  Phillo,  by  whom  Her- 
cules begat  a  son,  iEchmagoras,  whom  Alcimedon 
exposed,  but  Hercules  saved.  {Paueania*.,  8,  12. 
$2), 

Alcimbnbs  {'A^Kifievnc),  I.  a  son  of  Claucus,  who 
was  unintentionally  killed  by  his  brother  Bel'ero- 
phon.  According  to  some  traditions,  this  brother  o' 
Dcllerophon  was  called  Deliades,  or  Peiren.  ( Avai- 
led., 2,  3,  y  1.)— II.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jason  and 
Medeia.  When  Jason  subsequently  wanted  to  mar- 
ry Glauce,  his  sons  Alcimenes  and  Tisander  were 
murdered  by  Medeia,  and  were  afterward  buried  bj 
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Jason  in  (he  sanctua,/  of  Juno,  at  Corinth.  (Diod., 
4,  64,  fit .)— III.  An  Athenian  usmic  poet,  apparent- 
ly a  cod  emporary  of  Alschylus.  One  of  his  pieces 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Ko%vp.6uoai  (the  Fe- 
male Swimmers).  His  works  were  greatly  admired 
bj  Tynnichus,  a  younger  contemporary  of  yEschy- 
lus.  There  was  a  tragic  writer  of  the  same  name, 
•  native  of  Megara,  mentioned  by  Suidas.  (Met- 
%ek<,  Hist.  Crit.  Comicorum  Grac.,  p.  481.  —  Suid.. 
t .  *.  kXnifuvne  and  'A/\uiii'.) 

AlcIhcs  ('A/.Ai/i.if },  I.  also  called  Jaciiuus,  or  Jo- 
achim ('Ifaeiuoc),  one  of  the  Jewish  priests  who  es- 
poused the  Synan  cause.  He  was  made  high  priest 
by  Demetrius,  about  B.C.  161,  and  was  installed  in 
his  office  by  the  help  of  a  Syrian  army.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  cruelties  he  was  expelled  by  the  Jews, 
and  obliged  to  fly  to  Antioch,  but  was  restored  by 
the  help  of  another  Syrian  army.  He  continued  in 
his  office,  under  the  protection  of  the  Syrians,  till 
his  death,  which  happened  suddenly  (B.C.  159),  while 
he  was  pulling  down  the  wall  of  the  temple  that 
divided  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  from  that  of  the 
Israelites.  (Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud  ,  12,  9,  Y  7. — 1  Mac- 
'M.,  7, 9.) — II.  A  Greek  rhetorician,  whom  Diogenes 
Laertius  (2,  114)  calls  the  most  distinguished  of  all 
Greek  rhetoricians,  flourished  about  B.C.  900.  It 
is  not  certain  whether  he  is  the  seme  as  the  Alci- 
mus  to  whom  Diogenes,  in  another  passage  (3,  9), 
ascribes  a  work  -po?  'Apvvrav.  Atheneus  in  several 
places  speaks  of  a  Sicilian  Alcimus,  who  appears 
to  have  been  the  author  of  a  great  historical  work, 
parts  of  which  are  referred  to  under  the  names  of 
ImAtxa  and  ZureAtffa.  But  whether  he  was  the  same 
is  the  rhetorician  Alcimus,  cannot  be  determined. 
[Allien.,  10,  p.  441  ;  12,  p.  519 ;  7,  p.  322.)— III.  (A  vi- 
rus) Alethius,  the  writer  of  seven  short  poems  in 
the  Latin  Anthology,  whom  Wernsdorf  has  shown 
{Petit.  Lot.  Mm  .  vol.  6,  p.  26,  &c.)  to  be  the  same 
person  as  Alcimus,  the  rhetorician  in  Aquitania  in 
Gaul,  who  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  high  praise  by 
Bidonius  Apollinaris  (Epist.,  8,  11 ;  6,  10)  and  Au- 
aonius  {Profess.  Burdtgal.,  2).  His  date  is  determin- 
ed by  Hieronymus  in  his  Chronicon,  who  says  that 
Alcimus  and  Delphidius  taught  in  Aquitania  in  A.D. 
360.  His  poems  are  superior  to  most  of  his  time. 
They  are  printed  by  Meier  in  his  "  Anthologia  Lat- 
ina,"  ep.  254-260,  and  by  Wernsdorf,  vol.  6,  p.  194, 
Ac. 

Alcin5cs  fAAxiVovr),  II.  a  Platonic  philosopher, 
who  probably  lived  under  the  Caesars.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  personal  history,  but  a  work  entitled 
'Ewtroftrj  ruv  HXdruvoc  doyfidruv,  containing  an 
analysis  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  as  it  was  set 
forth  by  late  writers,  has  been  preserved.  The 
treatise  is  written  rather  in  the  manner  of  Aristo- 
tle than  of  Plato,  and  the  author  has  not  hesitated 
to  introduce  any  of  the  views  of  other  philosophers 
which  seemed  to  add  to  the  completeness  of  the 
system.  Thus  the  parts  of  the  syllogism  (c.  6),  the 
doctrine  of  the  mean  and  of  the  Ifetf  and  kvtpyelai 
(c.  2,  8),  are  attributed  to  Plato,  as  well  as  the 
division  of  philosophy  which  was  common  to  the 
Peripatetics  and  Stoics.  It  was  impossible  from 
the  writings  of  Plato  to  get  a  system  complete  in 
its  parts,  and  hence  the  temptation  of  later  writers, 
who  sought  for  system,  to  join  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
without  perceiving  the  inconsistency  of  the  union, 
while  everything  which  suited  their  purpose  was 
fearlessly  ascribed  to  the  founder  of  their  own  sect. 
In  the  treatise  of  Alcinous,  however,  there  are  still 
traces  of  the  spirit  of  Plato,  however  low  an  idea 
he  gives  of  his  own  philosophical  talent.  He  held 
the  world  and  its  animating  soul  to  be  eternal.  This 
soul  of  the  universe  {rj  ifrvxq  roi  xoapov)  was  not 
created  by  God,  hut,  to  use  the  image  of  Alcinous, 
-  wai  awal<"oed  *>>•  hint  as  from  a  profound  sleep, 
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and  turned  towards  himself,  "  that  it  might  look  out 
upon  intellectual  things  (c.  14),  and  receive  forms 
and  ideas  from  the  divine  mind."  It  wis  the  first 
of  a  succession  of  intermediate  beings  between  Gee 
and  man.  The  idiai  proceeded  immediately  from 
the  mind  of  God,  and  were  the  highest  object  of  our 
intellect ;  the  "  form"  of  matter,  the  types  of  sens, 
ble  thing*,  having  a  real  being  in  themselves  (c.  9. 
He  differed  from  the  earlier  Platonists  in  confining 
the  Uiai  to  general  laws  :  it  seemed  an  unworthy 
notion  that  God  could  conceive  an  Ma  of  things  ar- 
tificial or  unnatural,  or  of  individuals  or  particulars, 
or  of  anything  relative.  He  seems  to  have  aimed 
at  harmonizing  the  views  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  on 
the  i&iai,  as  he  distinguished  them  from  the  tldn, 
forms  of  things  which,  he  allowed,  were  insepar- 
able :  a  view  which  seems  necessarily  connected 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  eteVnity  and  self-existence 
of  matter.  God,  the  first  founder  of  the  idea*,  could 
not  be  known  as  ho  is :  it  is  but  a  faint  notion  of 
him  we  obtain  from  negations  and  analogies :  his 
nature  is  equally  beyond  our  power  of  expression  or 
conception.  Below  him  are  a  series  of  beings  (6ai- 
uovtc),  who  superintend  the  production  of  all  living 
things,  and  hold  intercourse  with  men.  The  human 
soul  passes  through  various  transmigrations,  thus 
connecting  the  series  with  the  lower  classes  of  be- 
ing, until  it  is  finally  purified  and  rendered  accept- 
able to  God.  It  will  be  seen  that  his  system  was 
a  compound  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  with  some  parts 
borrowed  from  the  East,  and  perhaps  derived  front 
a  study  of  the  Pythagorean  system.  (  Ritter,  Ge~ 
schichte  der  Philosophic,  4,  p.  243.)  Alcinous  first 
appeared  in  the  Latin  version  of  Pietro  Balbi,  wnicb 
was  published  at  Rome,  with  Apuleius,  1469,  fol. 
The  Greek  text  was  printed  in  the  Aldine  edition  of 
Apuleius,  1521,  8vo.  Another  edition  is  that  of 
Fell,  Oxford,  1667.  The  best,  however,  is  that  of 
J.  H.  Fischer,  Leipzig,  1783,  8vo.  It  was  transla- 
ted into  French  by  J.  J.  Combes-  Dou nous.  Pans, 
1800,  8vo,  and  into  English  by  Stanley,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Philosophy. 

Axcta  ('AXkic),  that  is,  the  Strong,  I.  a  surname 
of  Athena,  under  which  she  was  worshipped  in 
Macedonia.  (Lit.,  42,  51.)— II.  A  deity  among  the 
Naharvali,  an  ancient  Ge.  man  tribe.  (Tacit.,  Germ., 
43.)  Grimm  (Deutsche  Mythol.,  p.  39)  considers  AJ- 
cis  in  the  passage  of  Tacitus  to  be  the  genitive  of 
Alx,  which,  according  to  him,  signifies  a  sacred 
grove,  and  is  connected  with  the  Greek  uXaoc. 
Another  Alcis  occurs  in  Apollodorus,  2,  1,15. 

A Lcv.ro n  (' A'/.Kuaiuv)  V.  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent natural  philosophers  of  antiquity,  was  a  native 
of  Crotona,  in  Magna  Grscia.  His  father's  name 
was  Pirithus,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil 
of  Pythagoras,  and  must,  therefore,  have  lived  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ.  (Jhog. 
Laert.,  8, 83.)  Nothing  more  is  known  of  the  events 
of  his  life.  His  most  celebrated  anatomical  discov- 
ery has  been  noticed  in  the  Diet,  of  Ant.,  p.  772,  a; 
but  whether  his  knowledge  in  this  branch  of  science 
was  derived  from  the  dissection  of  animals  or  of  hu- 
man bodies  is  a  disputed  question,  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  decide.  Chalcidius,  on  whose  authority  the 
fact  rests,  merely  says  (Comment,  in  Plat,  "  Tim." 
p.  368,  ed.  Fabr  ),  "qui  primus  exsectionem  aggredi 
est  ausus,"  and  the  word  exsectio  would  apply 
equally  well  to  either  case.  He  is  said  also  (Dtog. 
Laert.,  I.  e. — Clemens  Altzandr-,  Strom.,  1,  p.  308)  to 
have  been  the  first  person  who  wrote  on  natural 
philosophy  (fvoticbv  /.6yov),  and  to  have  invented  fa- 
bles (fabulas :  Jstd.,  Orig.,  1,  39).  He  also  wrote 
several  other  medical  and  philosophical  works,  of 
which  nothing  but  the  titles  and  a  few  fragments 
have  been  preserved  by  Stohteus  (Eclog.  Phys.\ 
Plutarch  (De  Phys.  Ph'los.  Deer  ),  and  Galen  (Hi* 
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nmr.  PkUosopk)  A  farther  account  of  his  philosoph- 
ical opinions  may  he  found  in  Menage's  Notes  to 
Diogenes  Laerhus,  8,  83,  p.  387  —Lt  CUre,  Hist,  de 
la  Mid..  —  Alfons.  Ciaceonius,  op.  Fabric.,  BMtotk. 
Griee,  vol.  13,  p  48,  ed.  vet.—Sprengcl,  Hist,  it  la 
Mid.,  vol.  1,  p.  339  —  C.  G  Kukn,  De  Pkilosopk. 
nte  Hippoer.  Meditina  Cultor.,  Lips ,  1781.  4to, 
reprinted  in  Ackermann's  Opusc.  ad  His  tor.  Medic. 
Perttmtnha,  Nonmb.,  1797,  8vo,  and  in  Kukn's 
Opusr.  Acad.  Med.  et  Pkilol..  Lips.,  1827-8,  3  vols.  I 
8vo. — I  tenses,  Gesek.  der  Median 

Although  AJemvon  is  tennod  a  pupil  of  Pythag- 
oras, there  is  gTeat  reason  to  doubt  whether  he  was 
a  Pythagorean  at  all ;  his  name  seems  to  have  crept 
into  the  lists  of  supposititious  Pythagoreans  given  us 
by  later  writers.  (Brandts,  Gestkickt*  der  Pkiioso- 
pkie,  vol.  1,  p.  607.)  Aristotle  (Metapkya.,  a.,  6) 
mentions  him  as  nearly  contemporary  with  Pythag- 
oras, but  distinguishes  between  the  oroixtla  of  op- 
posite*, under  which  the  Pythagoreans  included  ail 
things,  and  the  double  principle  of  Akmason,  ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  less  extended,  although  he 
does  not  explain  the  precise  difference.  Other  doc- 
trines of  Atemcon  have  been  preserved  to  us.  He 
said  that  the  human  soul  was  immortal,  and  partook 
of  the  divine  nature,  because,  like  the  heavenly  bod- 
ies, it  contained  in  itself  a  principle  of  motion. 
\Arist.,  De  Am  tun,  1,  2,  p.  40ft. — Cie.,  De  Nat. 
Dear.,  1, 11.)  The  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  was 
also  eternal,  he  supposed  to  arise  from  its  shape, 
which,  he  said,  was  like  a  boat.  All  his  doctrines 
which  have  come  down  to  us  relate  to  physics  or 
medicine,  and  seem  to  have  arisen  partly  out  of  the 
speculations  of  the  Ionian  school,  with  which,  rather 
than  the  Pythagorean,  Aristotle  appears  to  connect 
AU'inaMM,  partly  from  the  traditionary  lore  of  the 
earliest  medical  science.    (Brandts,  vol.  1,  p.  508.) 

A lcm an  (' kXsfiiv),  called  by  the  Attic  and  later 
Greek  writers  Alcmson  ('Afapatuv),  the  chief  lyric 

S«et  of  Sparta,  was  by  birth  a  Lydian  ofSardis. 
is  father's  name  was  Damas  or  Titarus.  He  was 
brought  into  Laconia  as  a  slave,  evidently  when 
very  young.  His  master,  whose  name  was  Agesi- 
das,  discovered  his  genius,  and  emancipated  him  ; 
and  he  tK.n  began  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  lyric 
poet  (Sttidas,  s.  t.—Hcratltd.  Pont.,  Poltt ,  p  206 
—  Veil.  Pat.,  1,  18.— Alcman.  fr.  11,  Welcker.— Epi- 
grams by  Alexander  JEtolue,  Leontdas,  and  Antipater 
These  ,  tn  Jacobs' s  Antkol.  Grate.  1,  p.  207,  No  3; 
p  175,  No  80;  2,  p.  110,  No.  66;  in  the  Antkol. 
Palat.,  7,  709,  19,  18.)  In  the  epigram  last  cited  it 
is  said  that  the  two  continents  strove  for  the  hon- 
our of  his  birth ;  and  Suidas  {L  c)  calls  him  a  La- 
conian  of  Mesaoa,  which  may  mean,  however,  that 
he  was  enrolled  as  a  citizen  of  Mcasoa  after  his 
emancipation.  The  above  statements  seem  to  be 
more  in  accordance  wtth  the  authorities  than  the 
opinion  of  Bode,  that  Alcman's  father  was  brought 
from  Sard  is  to  Sparta  as  a  slave,  and  that  Ale  man 
himself  was  born  at  Messoa.  It  is  not  known  to 
what  extent  he  obtained  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

The  time  at  which  AJcman  lived  is  rendered 
somewhat  doubtful  by  the  different  statements  of 
the  Greek  and  Armenian  copies  of  Eusebius,  and 
of  the  chronographers  who  followed  him.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  Greek  copy  of  Eusebius  ap- 
pears to  be  right  in  placing  him  at  the  second  year 
of  (he  twenty-seventh  Olympiad  (B.C.  671).  He 
was  ttm  temporary  with  Ardys,  king  of  Lydia,  who 
reigned  "torn  678  to  629  B.C.,  with  Leeches,  the 
author  of  the  "  Little  Iliad,"  and  with  Terpander, 
during  the  later  years  of  these  two  poets ;  he  was 
older  than  Stesichorus,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  teacher  of  Anon.  From  these  circumstances, 
and  from  the  fact  which  we  learn  from  himself 
{Fi  ,  29),  that  he  lived  to  a  great  age,  we  may  con-  ] 


I  dude,  with  Clinton,  that  he  flourished  from 
671  to  about  631  B.C.    (Chnton,  Fast.,  1,  p,  189. 
191,  366. — Hermann,  Ant  to.  Lacon.,  p.  76,  77.)  He 
is  said  to  have  died,  like  Sulla,  of  the  morbus  jxaicu 
lart*.    (Anslot.,  Hist  Amm ,  5  31  or  26. — Pint.,  \ 
Sulla,  36  — Plin.,  H.  A*.,  11,  33,  v  39  ) 

The  period  during  which  most  of  Alcman's  p  *-.Tis 
were  composed  waa  that  which  followed  the  ton- 
elusion  of  the  second  Mesaenian  war.  During  this 
'  period  of  quiet,  the  Spartans  began  to  cherish  that 
taste  for  the  spiritual  enjoyments  of  poetry  which, 
though  felt  by  them  long  before,  had  never  attained 
to  a  high  state  of  cultivation  while  their  attention 
was  absorbed  in  war.  In  this  process  of  improve 
ment  Ale  man  waa  immediately  preceded  by  Ter- 
pander, an  i£olian  poet,  who,  before  the  year  676 
B.C.,  had  removed  from  Lesbos  to  the  mainland  of 
Greece,  and  bad  introduced  the  *£olian  lyric  into 
the  Peloponnesus.  This  new  style  of  poetry  wai 
speedily  adapted  to  the  choral  form,  in  which  the 
Doric  poetry  bad  hitherto  been  cast,  and  gradually 
supplanted  that  earlier  style  which  was  nearer  to 
the  epic.  In  the  33d  or  34th  Olympiad,  Tenwr.ci  i 
made  his  great  improvements  in  music.  'Vid 
TsaPAHoaa.)  Heoce  arose  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  poetry  of  his  younger  contemporary,  AJcman, 
which  presented  the  choral  lyric  in  the  highest  ex- 
cellence which  the  music  of  Terpander  enabled  it 
to  reach.  But  Alcraan  bad  also  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Phrygian  and  Lydian  styles  of 
music,  and  be  waa  himself  the  inventor  of  new 
forms  of  rhythm,  some  of  which  bore  his  name. 

A  large  portion  of  Alcman's  poetry  was  erotic 
In  fact,  he  is  said  by  some  ancient  writers  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  erotic  poetry.  (Atken^  13,  p 
600. — Suidas,  s.  *.)  From  his  poems  of  this  class, 
which  are  marked  by  a  freedom  bordering  on  licen- 
tiousness, be  obtained  the  epithets  of  **  sweet"  and 
"  pleasant"  (yXvmvc,  xapti  'tc).  Among  these  poems 
were  many  hymeneal  pieces.  But  the  Partkcnxa, 
which  form  a  branch  of  Alcman's  poems,  must  not 
he  confounded  with  the  erotic.  They  were  so  called 
because  they  were  composed  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing sung  by  choruses  of  virgins,  and  not  on  account 
of  their  subjects,  which  were  very  various :  some- 
times, indeed,  erotic,  but  often  religious.  Alcman's 
other  poems  embrace  hymns  to  the  gods,  Peana 
Prosodia,  songs  adapted  to  different  religious  iesti 
vals.  and  short  ethical  or  philosophical  pieces.  Ii 
is  disputed  whether  be  wrote  any  of  those  anupes 
tic  war-songs,  or  marches,  which  were  called  tut* 
•njpia  ;  but  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  he  sluuM 
have  neglected  a  kind  of  composition  which  bad 
been  rendered  so  popular  by  Tyrtcus. 

His  metres  are  very  various.  He  is  said  by  Suidas 
to  have  been  the  first  poet  who  composed  any  verses 
but  dactylic  hexameters.  This  statement  is  incor- 
rect ;  but  Suidas  seems  to  refer  to  the  shorter  dac 
tylic  lines  into  which  Alcman  broke  up  the  Homeric 
hexameter.  In  this  practice,  however,  be  bad  been 
preceded  by  Archilochus,  from  whom  he  borrowed 
several  others  of  his  peculiar  metres :  others  he  in- 
vented himself.  Among  bis  metres  we  find  various 
forms  of  the  dactylic,  anapaestic,  trochaic  and  iam- 
bic, as  well  as  lines  composed  of  different  metres 
for  example,  iambic  and  anapsstic.  The  Cretic 
hexameter  was  named  Alcman  ic,  from  his  being  its 
inventor.  The  poems  of  Alcman  were  chiefly  is 
strophes,  composed  of  lines  sometimes  of  the  same 
metre  throughout  the  strophe,  sometimes  of  differ- 
ent metres.  From  their  choral  character,  we  might 
conclude  that  they  sometimes  had  an  antistroph  c 
form  ;  and  this  seems  to  be  con  finned  by  the  state- 
ment of  Hepheslion  (p.  134,  Gats/.),  that  he  com 
i  posed  odes  of  fourteen  strophes,  in  which  then 
|  was  a  change  of  metre  after  the  seventh  strophe 
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There  is  no  Wace  of  an  epode  following  the  strophe 
and  antistrophe  in  his  poems 

The  dialect  of  Alcman  was  the  Spartan  Doric, 
with  an  intermixture  of  the  <£olic.  The  popular 
idioms  of  Laconia  appear  most  frequently  in  his 
more  familiar  poems. 

The  Alexandrcan  grammarians  placed  Alcman  at 
the  head  of  their  canon  of  the  nine  lyric  poets. 
Among  the  proofs  of  his  popularity  may  be  men- 
tioned the  tradition  that  his  songs  were  sung,  with 
those  of  Terpander,  at  the  first  performance  of  the 
gymnopsdia  at  Sparta  (B.C.  665  :  JSlian,  V.  H.,  12, 
60),  and  the  ascertained  fact,  that  they  were  fre- 
quently afterward  used  at  that  festival.  (Alhen., 
15,  p.  678.)  The  few  fragments  which  remain 
scarcely  allow  us  to  judge  how  far  he  deserved  his 
reputation,  but  some  of  them  display  a  true  poetical 
spirit. 

Alcman's  poems  comprised  six  hooks,  the  extant 
fragments  of  which  are  included  in  the  collections 
of  Neander,  H.  Stephens,  and  Fulvius  Ursinus.  The 
latest  and  best  edition  is  that  of  Welcker,  G  lessen, 
1815. 

Alcom,  II.  a  surgeon  (tulnerum  medicus)  at  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  AD.  41-51,  who  is  said 
by  Pliny  (H.  N..  29,  8)  to  have  been  banished  to 
Gaul,  and  to  have  been  fined  ten  millions  of  sester- 
ces :  H.  S.  unties  cent.  mill,  (about  £78,125).  Af- 
ter his  return  from  banishment,  he  is  said  to  have 
gained  by  his  practice  an  equal  sum  within  a  few 
years,  which,  however,  seems  so  enormous  (com- 
pare Albdtius  and  Arruntius),  that  there  must 
probably  be  some  mistake  in  the  text.  A  surgeon 
of  the  same  name,  who  is  mentioned  by  Martial 
(Epigr.,  11,  84)  as  a  contemporary,  may  possibly  be 
the  same  person. 

A lector  ('A^'/crwp),  I.  the  father  of  Leilus,  the 
Argonaut.  (Apollod.,  1,  9,  v  16.)  Homer  (//.,  17, 
602)  calls  him  Alectryon. — II.  A  son  of  Anaxago- 
jas,  and  father  of  Iphis,  king  of  Argos.  He  was  con- 
sulted by  Polyneices  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
Amphiaraus  might  be  compelled  to  take  part  in  the 
expedition  against  Thebes.  (Apollod.,  3,  6,  y  2. — 
Paut.,  2,  18,  y  4.)  Two  others  of  the  same  name 
irt  mentioned  in  Homer.  ( CM. ,  4,  10. — Euatath.  ad 
Horn.,  p.  303  and  1598.) 

AlkuadjC  and  Alkuas  ('K7.evudai  and  'AArvaf.) 
Aleuas  is  the  ancestorial  hero  of  the  Thessalian,  or, 
more  particularly,  of  the  Larisssan  family  of  the 
Aleuads.  (Pind.,  Pyth.,  10,  8,  with  the  He  hoi.) 
The  Aleuads  were  the  noblest  and  most  powerful 
amcng  all  the  families  of  Thessaly,  whence  Herodo- 
tus (7,  6)  calls  its  members  jlaat/.ric.  (Comp.  Diod., 
15,  61 ;  16,  14.)  The  first  Aleuas,  who  bore  the 
surname  of  Uvbf^,  that  is,  the  red-haired,  is  called 
king  (here  synonymous  with  Tagus:  vid.  Diet,  of 
Ant.,  p.  945)  of  Thessaly,  and  a  descendant  of  Her- 
cules througl.  Thessalus,  one  of  the  many  sons  of 
Hercules.  (Suidas,  $.  v.  'kXtvu&ai. — Ulpian  ad 
Dem,  Olynth,  l.—Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Mad.,  3,  1090. 
-Vellei.,  I,  3.)  Plutarch  (De  Am.  FraJ.,  in  fin) 
states  that  he  was  hated  by  his  father,  on  account 
of  his  haughty  and  savage  character ;  but  his  uncle, 
nevertheless,  contrived  to  get  him  elected  king  and 
sanctioned  by  the  god  of  Delphi.  His  reign  was 
more  glorious  than  that  of  any  of  his  ancestors,  and 
the  nation  rose  in  power  and  importance.  This 
Ahiuas,  who  belongs  to  the  mythical  period  of  Greek 
his-ory,  is  in  all  probability  the  same  as  the  one 
who,  according  to  Hegemon  (ap.  Mi,  Anim.,  8,  11), 
was  beloved  by  a  dragon.  According  to  Aristotle 
(»p.  Harpoera!.,  t.  v.  Terpapxla),  the  division  of 
Thessaly  into  four  parts,  of  which  traces  remained 
down  to  the  latest  times,  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
the  first  Aleuas.  Buttmann  places  this  hero  in  the 
i*riod  between  the  so-called  return  nf  the  HeraHids 
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and  the  age  of  Pisistratus.  But  ever,  earlier  thai 
the  lime  of  Pisistratus  the  family  of  the  Aleuads 
appears  to  have  become  divided  into  two  branches, 
the  Aleuads  and  the  Scopads,  called  after  Scopaa, 
probably  a  son  of  Aleuas.  (Oe.,  Ibis,  512  )  The 
Scopads  inhabited  Crannon,  and  perhaps  Pharsalus 
also,  while  the  main  branch,  the  Aleuads,  remained 
at  Larissa.  The  influence  of  .he  families,  however, 
was  not  confined  to  these  tov  ns,  but  extended  more 
or  less  over  the  greater  part  of  Thessaly.  They 
formed,  in  reality,  a  powcrfu  aristocratic  party  (paa- 
iXeic)  in  opposition  to  the  great  body  of  the  Thcssa- 
lians.    (Herod.,  7.  172  ) 

The  earliest  historical  person  who  probably  be- 
longs to  the  Aleuads  is  'iurylochus,  who  termina- 
ted the  war  of  Cirrha  ab  »ut  B.C.  590.  (Strabo,  9, 
p.  418. — Vtd.  EcRYLocnr*.)  In  the  time  of  the  poet 
Simonides  we  find  a  second  Aleuas,  who  was  a 
friend  of  the  poet.  He  is  called  a  son  of  Echecra- 
tides  and  Syris  {Sehol.  ad  Theoent ,  16,  34) ;  but,  be- 
sides the  suggestion  of  Ovid  (Ibit,  225)  that  he  had 
a  tragic  end,  nothing  is  known  about  him.  At  the 
time  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  three  sons  ol 
this  Aleuas,  Thorax,  Eurypylus,  and  Thrasydsus, 
came  to  him  as  ambassadors,  to  request  him  to  go 
on  with  the  war,  and  to  promise  him  their  assist- 
ance. {Herod.,  7,  6. —  Vid.  Thorax.)  When,  after 
the  Persian  war,  Lcotychides  was  sent  to  Thessaly 
to  chastise  those  who  had  acted  as  traitors  to  their 
country,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  bribed  by  the 
Aleuads,  although  he  might  have  subdued  all  Thes- 
saly. (Herod.,  6,  72  —  Pans.,  3,  7,  y  8.)  This  fact 
shows  that  the  power  of  the  Aleuads  was  then  still 
as  great  as  before.  About  the  year  B.C.  460,  we 
find  an  Aleuad  Orestes,  son  of  Echecratides,  who 
came  to  Athens  as  a  fugitive,  and  persuaded  the 
Athenians  to  exert  themselves  for  his  restoration 
(Thuc,  1,  111.)  He  had  been  expelled  either  by 
the  Thessalians,  or,  more  probably,  by  a  faction  of 
his  own  family,  who  wished  to  exclude  him  from  the 
dignity  of  (3aoi?.eve  (i.  e.,  probably  Tagus),  fur  such 
feuds  among  the  Aleuads  themselves  are  frequent- 
ly mentioned.    (Xen.,  Anab.,  1,  1,  y  10.) 

Alter  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  another 
Thessalian  family,  the  dynasJ*  of  Pbcrs,  gradually 
rose  to  power  and  influence,  and  gave  a  great  shock 
to  the  power  of  the  Aleuadc.  As  early  as  B.C. 
375,  Jason  of  Phcrs,  after  various  struggles,  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  himself  to  the  dignity  of  Tagus. 
( Xen.,  HelUn.,  2,  3,  y  4.— Diod.,  14,  82  ;  15,  60.) 
When  the  dynasts  of  Pliers  became  tyrannical, 
some  of  tho  larisssan  Aleuads  conspired  to  put 
an  end  to  their  rule,  and  for  this  purpose  they  invi- 
ted Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  the  son  of  Amy  n- 
tas.  (Diod.  15,  61.)  Alexander  took  Larissa  and 
Crannon,  but  kept  them  to  himself.  Afterward, 
Pelopidas  restored  the  original  state  of  things  in 
Thessaly ;  but  the  dynasts  of  Phers  soon  recover- 
ed their  power,  and  the  Aleuads  again  solicited  the 
assistance  of  Macedonia  against  them.  Phillip  will- 
ingly complied  with  the  request,  broke  the  power 
of  the  tyrants  of  Phers,  restored  the  towns  to  an 
appearance  of  freedom,  and  made  the  Aleuads  his 
faithful  friends  and  allies.  (Diod.,  16,  14.)  In  what 
manner  Philip  used  them  for  his  purposes,  and  how 
little  he  spared  them  when  it  was  his  interest  to  do 
so,  is  sufficiently  attested.  (Dem.,  De  Cor.,  p.  241. 
— Polyan.,  4,  2,  y  11. —  Ulpian,  I.  e.)  Among  the 
tetrarchs  whom  he  intrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  Thessaly,  there  is  one  Thrasydsus  {Tie*- 

{iomp.  ap.  Athen.,  6,  p.  249),  who  undoubtedly  be* 
onged  to  the  Aleuads,  just  as  the  Thessalian  Medi- 
us,  who  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  companions  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  (Plut.,  De  Tranquil.,  13.— 
Comp.  Strab.,  11,  p.  530.)  The  family  now  fell  inU 
insignificance,  and  the  last  certain  trace  of  on  Aieu 
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aJ  is  Tnorax,  a  friend  of  Anttgonus.  (Plut.,  Dcnutr.,  1  Pytk  .,  10 ;  Schneider  an  Arutt*..  Poto ,  A,  5,S ;  ant 
29  )  Whether  the  sculptors  Aleuas,  mentioned  by  more  particularly  Buttmann,  Vondem  GcsrkUtk.  dr 
Pliny  (H.  JV.,  34  8),  and  Scopas  of  Paroa,  were  in  Alttuden,  in  his  Mydud.,  2,  p.  246,  dtc.,  who  ba> 
netted  with  the  Aleuada*,  cannot  be  made  out  th< 
See  Doeckh's  Commentary  en  Pmd.,  \  Akuad«. 
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AlexImlwsI.  ('AA«fa^rv6f),  of  Teos,  was,  accord* 
ing  to  Aristotle,  in  his  work  upon  poets  (irepi  irot- 
vruv),  the  first  person  who  wrote  dialogues  in  the 
Socratic  style  before  the  time  of  Plato  {Athcn.,  11, 
p.  605,  b,  c.—Ihog.  Loin.,  3,  48.) 

AtEXAXDKa,  IV.  ('Kte(avdpof),  the  Paphlaooniak, 
•  celebrated  impostor,  who  flourished  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  century  (Lucian,  Alex.,  6),  a 
native  of  Abonoteichos  on  the  Euxine,  and  the  pupil 
of  i  friend  of  Apollonius  Tyanteus.  His  history, 
which  is  told  by  Lucian  with  great  naivcti,  is  chiefly 
an  account  of  the  various  contrivances  by  which  he 
established  and  maintained  the  credit  of  an  oracle. 
Being,  according  to  Lucian's  account,  at  his  wit's 
end  for  the  means  of  life,  with  many  natural  ad- 
vantages of  manner  and  person,  he  determined  on 
the  following  imposture.  After  raising  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  Paphlagonians  with  a  reported  visit  of 
the  god  iEsculapiua,  and  giving  himself  out,  under 
the  sanction  of  an  oracle,  as  a  descendant  of  Per- 
seus, he  gratified  the  expectation  which  he  had 
himself  raised,  by  finding  a  serpent,  which  he  jug- 
gled out  of  an  egg,  in  the  foundations  of  the  new 
temple  of  jEsculapius.  A  larger  serpent,  which 
he  brought  with  him  from  Pella,  was  disguised  with 
a  human  head,  until  the  dull  Paphlagonians  really 
believed  that  a  new  god  Glycon  bad  appeared  among 
them,  and  gave  oracles  in  the  likeness  of  a  serpent. 
Dark  and  crowded  rooms,  juggling  tricks,  and  the 
other  arts  of  more  vulgar  magicians,  were  the  chief 
means  used  to  impose  on  a  credulous  populace, 
which  Lucian  detects  with  as  much  zest  as  any 
modern  skeptic  in  the  marvels  of  animal  magnet- 
ism. Every  one  who  attempted  to  expose  the  im- 
postor was  accused  of  being  a  Christian  or  Epicu- 
rean ;  and  even  Lucian,  who  amused  himself  with 
his  contradictory  oracles,  hardly  escaped  the  effects 
of  his  malignity.  He  had  his  spies  at  Rome,  and 
busied  himself  with  the  affairs  of  the  whole  world  : 
at  the  time  when  a  pestilence  was  raging,  many 
were  executed  at  his  instigation,  as  the  authors  of 
this  calamity.  He  said  that  the  soul  of  Pythagoras 
had  migrated  into  bis  body,  and  p^hesied  thai  he 


should  live  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  then  die 
from  the  fall  of  a  thunderbolt :  unfortunately,  an 
ulcer  in  the  leg  put  an  end  to  his  imposture  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age,  just  as  he  was  in  the 
height  of  his  glory,  and  had  requested  the  emperor 
to  have  a  medal  struck  in  honour  of  himself  and  the 
new  god.  The  inflaence  he  attained  over  the  popu- 
lace  seems  incredible ;  indeed,  the  narrative  of  Lu- 
cian would  appear  to  be  a  mere  romance,  were  it 
not  confirmed  hy  some  medals  of  Antoninus  and  M. 
Aureliua. — VII.  An  Acaiwawiax,  who  had  once  been 
a  friend  of  Philip  III.  of  Macedonia,  bat  forsook  him, 
and  insinuated  himself  so  much  into  the  favour  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  that  be  was  admitted  to  his 
most  secret  deliberations.  He  advised  the  king  to 
invade  Greece,  holding  out  to  him  the  most  brilliant 
prospects  of  victory  over  the  Romans,  B  C.  192. 
(Ltv  ,  35,  18.)  Antiochus  followed  his  advice.  Id 
the  battle  of  CynoscephaUe,  in  which  Antiochus  was 
defeated  by  the  Romans,  Alexander  was  covered 
with  wounds,  and  in  this  state  he  carried  the  news 
of  the  defeat  to  his  king,  who  was  staying  at  Thro- 
nium,  on  the  Maliac  Gulf.  When  the  king,  on  his 
retreat  from  Greece,  had  reached  Cenarara  in  Eu- 
bosa,  Alexander  died  and  was  buried  there,  B.C 
191.  (Lti>.,  38,  20.)— VIII.  iETOLPs  ('AAc&n-dpar  6 
Ai'ruAof ),  a  Greek  poet  and  grammarian,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemeus  Pbiladeipbus.  He  was 
the  son  of  Satyras  and  Stratocleia,  and  a  native  of 
Pleuron  in  yEtolia,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of  hia 
life  at  Alexandrea,  where  he  was  reckoned  one  of 
the  seven  tragic  poets  who  constituted  the  tragic 
plead.  (Sutd.,  t.  v.—Eudoc.,  p.  62  —  Pau».,  2,  22. 
4  7.—Sekol.  ad  Horn.,  II.,  16,  233  )  He  had  ac 
office  in  the  library  at  Alexandrea,  and  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  king  to  make  a  collection  of  all  the 
tragedies  and  satyric  dramas  th-*t  were  extant.  He 
spent  some  time,  together  wilh  Antagoras  and  Ara- 
tus,  at  the  court  of  Antigone  Gonatas.  (Aratui, 
Phanomena  tl  Diottm.,  2,  p.  431,  443,  dec,  446,  ed 
Buhle.)  Notwithstanding  the  distinction  he  enjoyed 
as  a  tragic  poet,  he  appears  to  have  had  grcatei 
merit  as  a  writer  of  epic  pjcms,  elegies,  epigramt 
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acd  eyna»di.    Among  hi«  epic  poems,  we  possess 
tii  •  titles  and  some  fragments  of  three  pieces:  the 
Fisherman  (dAtric:  Aiken.,  7,  p.  296),  Kirka  or 
Krika  (Aiken.,  7,  p.  283),  which,  however,  is  desig- 
nated by  Athenaeus  as  doubtful,  and  Helena.  (Bek- 
ker.  Anted.,  p  96.)    Of  his  elegies,  some  beautiful 
fragments  are  still  extant.    (At fun  .,  4,  p.  170;  11, 
i.  496;  15,  p.  899  —  Slrab.,  12,  p.  556;  14,  p.  681. 
—Partkcn..  Erot.,  i—Tzetz.  ad  Lucopkr.,  266  — 
5c  W.  and  Euslatk.  ad  II.,  3,  314.)    His  Cynasdi,  or 
Iwvcxd  rrotrjf/aTa,  are  mentioned  by  Strabo  (14,  p. 
648)  and  Athenaeus  (14,  p.  620).   Some  anapaes- 
tic verses  in  praise  of  Euripides  are  preserved  in 
Gellius  (15,  20).   All  the  fragments  of  Alexander 
.dolus  arc  collected  in  "Alezandri  Mloli  frag- 
menta  coll.  tt  ill.  A.  Capcllmann,"  Bonn,  1829,  8vo. 
— Coin  p.  Wclckcr,  Die  Grieek.  Tragodien,  p.  1263, 
etc. — Ditntzer,  Die  Fragm.  der  Eptsek.  Poerie  der 
Griecken,  von  Atexand.  dim  Grot  sen,  &c,  p.  7, 
&c. — IX.  Commander  of  the  horse  in  the  army  of 
Antioonus  Do hon  during  the  war  against  Cleome- 
nes  III ,  of  Sparta.    (Polyb.,  2,  66.)    He  fought 
against  Philopcemen,  then  a  young  man.  whose  pru- 
dence and  valour  forced  him  to  a  disadvantageous 
engagement  at  Sellasia  (2,  68).   This  Alexander  is 
probably  the  same  person  as  the  one  whom  Antig- 
onus,  as  the  guardian  of  Philip,  had  appointed  com- 
mander of  Philip's  body-guard,  and  who  was  calum- 
niated by  Apelles  (4,  87).  Subsequently  he  was  sent 
by  Philip  as  ambassador  to  Thebes,  to  persecute 
Megaleas  (5,  28).   Polybius  states,  that  at  all  times 
he  manifested  a  most  extraordinary  attachment  to 
his  king  (7, 12). — X.  Son  of  Antonius,  the  triumvir, 
and  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt.    He  and  his  twin- 
sister  Cleopatra  were  born  B.C.  40.    Antonius  be- 
stowed on  him  the  titles  of  "  Helios"  and  "  King 
of  Kings,"  and  called  his  sister  "  Selene."    He  also 
destined  for  him,  as  an  independent  kingdom,  Ar- 
menia, and  such  countries  as  might  yet  be  conquer- 
ed between  the  Euphrates  and  Indus,  and  wrote  to 
The  senate  to  haTe  his  grants  confirmed  ;  but  his  let- 
ter was  not  suffered  to  be  read  in  public  (B.C.  34). 
After  the  conquest  of  Armenia,  Antonius  betrothed 
Jolape,  the  daughter  of  the  Median  king  Artavasdes, 
to  his  son  Alexander.  When  Octavianus  made  him- 
self master  of  Alexandrea,  he  spared  Alexander,  but 
look  him  and  his  sister  to  Rome,  to  adom  his  tri- 
umph. They  were  generously  received  by  Octavia, 
the  wife  of  Antonius,  who  educated  them  with  her 
own  children.    (Dion  Caasius,  49,  32,  40,  41,  44; 
50,  25  ;  51,  2 1 .  —  Plutarch,  Antonius,  36,  54,  87. 
—  Livy,  Epit..  131,  132.)  —  XI.  Brother  of  Molo. 
On  the  accession  of  Antiochus  III.,  afterward  call- 
ed the  Great,  in  B.C.  224,  he  intrusted  Alexan- 
der with  the  government  of  the  satrapy  of  Persis, 
and  Molo  received  Media.    Antiochus  was  then 
only  fifteen  years  of  age ;  and  this  circumstance, 
together  with  the  fact  that  Hermeias,  a  base  flat- 
terer and  crafty  intriguer,  whom  every  one  had  to 
fear,  was  all-powerful  at  his  court,  induced  the  two 
brothers  to  form  the  plan  of  causing  the  upper  sat- 
rapies of  the  kingdom  to  revolt.    It  was  the  secret 
wish  of  Hermeias  to  see  the  king  involved  in  as 
many  difficulties  as  possible,  and  it  was  on  his  ad- 
vice that  the  war  against  the  rebels  was  intrusted 
to  men  without  courage  and  ability.    In  B.C.  220, 
however,  Antiochus  himself  undertook  tho  com- 
mand.  Molo  was  deserted  by  his  troops,  and  to 
avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life.  Alt  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  fol- 
lowed his  example,  and  one  of  them,  who  escaped 
to  Persis,  killed  Molo's  mother  and  children,  per- 
suaded Alexander  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  at 
last  killed  himself  upon  the  bodies  of  his  friends. 
[Polyb.,  5,  40,  41,  43,  51.) — XIV.  AruaoDisiENsis 
Besides  the  works  universally  attributed  to  Alex- 
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ander  Aphrodisiensis,  therb  are  extant  two  others 
of  which  the  author  is  not  certainly  known,  b 
which  are  by  some  persons  supposed  to  belong  t< 
him,  and  which  commonly  go  under  his  name.  Th« 
first  of  these  is  entitled  'larptxd  'Anoptjfiara  xa 
4*vo<xa  Hpi'dlrjftara,  "  Quaatwnea  Medico,  ei  Frob- 
lemata  Pkyaica,"  which  there  are  strong  reasons  foi 
believing  to  be  the  work  of  some  other  writer.  Ic 
the  first  place,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  his 
works  given  by  the  Arabic  author  quoted  by  Casiri 
(BMiotk.  Arabico-Hiap.  Eaeurial.,  vol.  1,  p.  243); 
secondly,  it  appears  to  have  been  written  by  a  per- 
son who  belonged  to  the  medical  profession  (2,  prof, 
el  y  11),  which  was  not  the  case  with  Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis ;  thirdly,  the  writer  refers  (1,  87)  to 
a  work  by  himself,  entitled  'AXXnyoptai  ruv  tie  Oeove 
'Avax?.aTTf>ittvuv  lltdavuv  'loropiuv,  "  Allegoria  Hia- 
toriarum  Credibilium  de  Diia  Fabricatarum,"  which 
we  do  not  find  mentioned  among  Alexander's  works ; 
fourthly,  he  more  than  once  speaks  of  the  soul  as 
immortal  (2,  prof,  el  t>  63,  67),  which  doctrine  Alex- 
ander Aphrodisiensis  denied  ;  and,  fifthly,  the  style 
and  language  of  the  work  seem  to  belong  to  a  later 
age.    Several  eminent  critics  suppose  it  to  belong 
to  Alexander  Trallianus,  but  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  a  Christian  writer  would  have  composed  the 
mythological  work  mentioned  above.    It  consists 
of  two  books,  and  contains  several  interesting  med- 
ical observations,  along  with  much  that  is  frivolous 
and  trifling.   It  was  first  published  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation by  George  Valla,  Venet,  1488,  fol.  The 
Greek  text  is  to  be  found  in  the  Aldine  edition  of 
Aristotle's  works,  Venet.,  Tol.,  1495,  and  in  that  by 
Sylburgius,  Francof,  1585,  8vo;  it  was  published 
with  a  Latin  translation  by  J.  Davion,  Paris,  1540 
1541,  16mo;  and  it  is  inserted  in  the  first  volume 
of  Ideler's  Pky$ici  el  Medici  Gratci  Minorca,  Berol., 
1841,  8vo.    The  other  work  is  a  short  treatise, 
Unit  Uvperuv,  De  Febribua,  which  is  addressed  to  a 
medical  pupil  whom  the  author  offers  to  instruct  in 
any  other  branch  of  medicine ;  it  also  is  omitted  in 
the  Arabic  list  of  Alexander's  works  mentioned 
above.    For  these  reasons  it  does  not  seem  likely 
to  be  the  work  of  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  while 
the  whole  of  the  twelfth  book  of  the  great  medical 
work  of  Alexander  Trallianus  (to  whom  it  has  also 
been  attributed)  is  taken  up  with  the  subject  of 
Fever,  and  he  would  hardly  have  written  two  trea 
tises  on  the  same  disease  without  making  in  either 
the  slightest  allusion  to  the  other.    It  may  possibly 
belong  to  one  of  the  other  numerous  physicians 
of  the  name  of  Alexander.    It  was  first  published 
in  a  Latin  translation  by  George  Valla,  Venet, 
1498,  fol.,  which  was  several  times  reprinted.  The 
Greek  text  first  appeared  in  the  Cambridge  Mu- 
seum Criticum,  vol.  2,  p.  359-389,  transcribed  by  De- 
metrius Schtnas,  from  a  manuscript  at  Florence ;  it 
was  published,  together  with  Valla's  translation,  by 
Franz  Passow,  Vratislav.,  1822,  4to,  and  also  in 
Passow's  Opusc.  Aeadem.,  Lips.,  1835,  8vo,  p.  521. 
The  Greek  text  alone  is  contained  in  the  first  vol* 
ume  of  Ideler's  Pky$.  el  Med.  Groci  Minorca,  Herd., 
1841,  8vo — XVII.  Surnamed  Isies,  the  chief  com- 
mander of  the  iEtolians,  was  a  man  of  considerable 
ability  and  eloquence  for  an  iEtulian.    (Lit.,  32,  33. 
—Polyb.,  17,  3;  <Stc.)   In  B.C.  198,  he  was  present 
at  a  colloquy  held  at  Nicaea  on  the  Maliac  Gulf,  and 
spoke  against  Philip  III.,  of  Macedonia,  saying  that 
the  king  ought  to  be  compelled  to  quit  Greece,  and 
to  restore  to  the  .£tolians  the  towns  whieli  had 
formerly  been  subject  to  them.    Philip,  indignant  at 
such  a  demand  being  made  by  an  .£tolian,  answer- 
ed him  in  a  speech  from  his  ship.    (Lip.,  32,-  34.} 
Soon  after  this  meeting,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador 
of  the  .-Et  olians  to  Rome,  where,  together  with  othei 
envoys,  he  was  to  treat  with  the  senate  about  peace 
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•Hit  at  the  same  time  to  bring  accusations  against 

Philip.  {PA9b.,  17,  10.)  In  B.C.  197.  Alexander 
again  took  part  in  a  meeting,  at  which  T.  Quinctius 
Flamininns,  with  his  allies,  and  King  Philip  were 
present,  and  at  which  peace  with  Philip  was  discuss- 
ed Alexander  dissuaded  his  friends  from  any  peace- 
ful arrangement  with  Philip.  (Polyb.,  18,  19,  Ate— 
Apjnan,  Mated.,  7,  1.)  In  B.C.  195,  when  a  con 
tress  of  all  the  Greek  states  that  were  allied  with 
Rome  was  convoked  by  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus  at 
Corinth,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  war  that 
was  to  be  undertaken  against  Nabis,  Alexander 
•poke  against  the  Athenians,  and  also  insinuated 
that  the  Romans  were  acting  fraudulently  towards 
Greece.  (Lit.,  34, 33.)  When,  in  B.C.  189,  M.  Ful- 
vius  Nobilior,  after  his  victory  over  Antiochus,  was 
expected  to  march  into  JCtolia,  the  J£tolians  sent 
envoys  to  Athens  and  Rhodes ;  and  Alexander  Isius, 
together  with  Phaneas  and  Lycopus,  were  sent  to 
Rome  to  sue  for  peace.  Alexander,  now  an  old 
man,  was  at  the  head  of  the  embassy  ;  but  be  and 
bis  colleagues  were  made  prisoners  in  Cephalenia 
by  the  Epirots,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  a  heavy 
ransom.  Alexander,  however,  although  be  was 
very  wealthy,  refused  to  pay  it,  and  was,  according- 
ly, kept  in  captivity  for  some  days,  after  which  he 
was  liberated,  at  the  command  of  the  Romans,  with- 
out any  ransom.  (Polybuu,  S3,  9>— XVIII.  Sur- 
named  Lychmus  (Avjrvoc),  a  Greek  rhetorician  and 
poet.  He  was  a  native  of  Ephesus,  whence  he  is 
sometimes  called  Alexander  Ephcsius,  and  must 
have  lived  shortly  before  the  time  of  Strabo  (14,  p. 
642),  who  mentions  hint  among  the  more  recent 
Epbesian  authors,  and  also  slates  that  be  took  a 
part  in  the  political  affairs  of  his  native  city.  Strabo 
ascribes  to  him  a  history,  and  poems  of  a  didactic 
kind,  viz.,  one  on  astronomy  and  another  on  geogra- 
phy, in  which  he  describes  the  greet  continents  of 
the  world,  treating  of  each  in  a  separate  work  or 
book,  which,  as  we  learn  from  other  sources,  bore  the 
•jane  of  the  continent  of  which  it  contained  an  ac- 
KvnL  What  kind  of  history  it  was  that  Strabo 
siludes  to  is  uncertain.  The  so-called  Aurelius  Vic- 
tor (Dt  Ortg.  Gent.  Rom.,  9)  quotes,  it  is  true,  the 
first  book  of  a  history  of  the  Marsic  war  by  Alexan- 
der the  Ephesian,  but  this  authority  is  more  than 
doubtful.  Some  writers  have  supposed  that  this 
Alexander  is  the  author  of  the  history  of  the  suc- 
cession of  Greek  philosophers  (ol  tup  ^tXooo^uv 
dtadoxai)  which  is  so  often  referred  to  by  Diogenes 
Laertius(l,  116;  2,  19,  106;  3,4,6;  4,63;  7,  179; 
8,  34 ;  9,  61),  but  this  work  belonged,  probably,  to 
Alexander  Polyhistor.  His  geographical  poem,  of 
which  several  fragments  are  still  extant,  is  frequent- 
ly referred  to  by  Slephanus  Byzantius  and  others. 
(Steph.  flyt.,  #•  rv.  Aumfloc,  Tawpo6uvn,  Auoof.Tp- 
navoi,  HeXtraia,  etc. — Comp.  EiuUUh.  ad  Dioxyt. 
Perieg.,  388,  691.)  Of  his  astronomical  poem  a 
fragme  nt  is  still  extant,  which  has  h*en  erroneously 
attributed  by  Gale  (Addend,  ad  Partken.,  p.  49)  and 
Schneider  (ad  Vttruv.,  3,  p.  33,  dec.)  to  Alexander 
yEtolus.  ( Vxd.  Nake,  Schtda  Critica,  p.  7,  dec.)  It 
is  highly  probable  that  Cicero  (ad  Alt.,  3,  30,  33) 
is  speaking  of  Alexander  Lychnus  when  he  says 
that  Alexander  is  not  a  good  poet,  a  careless  wri- 
ter, but  yet  possesses  some  information. — XIX.  Of 
MrsDv*  in  Carta,  a  Greek  writer  on  zoology,  of 
uncertain  date.  His  works,  which  are  now  lost, 
must  have  been  considered  very  valuable  by  tbe  an- 
cients, since  they  refer  to  them  very  frequently. 
The  titles  of  his  works  are,  Krnvuv  'ia-rapia,  a  long 
fragment  of  which,  belonging  to  the  second  book,  is 
quoted  by  Athenaeus  (5,  p.  331 ;  comp.  3,  p.  65. — 
Elian,  Hist.  An.,  8,  33  ;  4,  83 ;  5,  37  ;  10.  34). 
This  work  is  probably  the  same  as  that  which  in 
othei  passages  is  s;tnplv  called  \Upl  Zuuv.  and  of 
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is  known.    We  possess  two  worki 


which  Athenaeus  (9,  p.  392)  likewise   <t>oiea  tut 
second  book.   Tbe  work  on  Birds  (Ilfp*  Ilnjv^ 
Plut.,  Mar.,  n.—Atlun.,  9,  p.  387,  388.  390,  dec) 
was  a  jm'  pa  rate  work,  and  the  second  book  of  it  a 
quoted  by  Athenaeus.    Diogenes  Laertius  (1,  39) 
mentions  one  Alexon  of  Myndus  as  the  author  of  a 
work  on  myths,  of  which  be  quotes  the  ninth  book. 
This  author  being  otherwise  unknown,  Menage  pro- 
posed to  read  'A/Jfrw&poe  6  Hvviioc  instead  of  'kXti 
up.   But  everything  is  uncertain,  and  the  conjee 
ture,  at  least,  is  not  very  probable. — XX.  Nuaasnri 
('AXi(av6poc  Hovpjpioe  or  6  Sovfu/viov,  as  Suidas 
calls  bun),  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who. lived  in  the 
reign  of  Hadi 
life  nothing 

which  arc  ascribed  to  him.  The  one  which  cer- 
tainly is  his  work  bears  tbe  title  Uepi  tup  r$*  Am- 
oiae  soi  Affewc  Zxmmrup,  i.  e.,  "  De  Figuris  Sentea- 
tiarum  et  ElocuUoois."  J.  Ru6nianus,  in  his  work 
on  the  same  subject  (p.  195,  ed.  RuknAen),  expressly 
states  that  Aquila  Romanua,  in  his  treatise  "  De 
Figuris  Senlentiarum  et  Elocution  is,"  took  his  ma 
tena Is  from  Alexander  Numemue  s  work  mentioned 
alwre.  The  second  work  bearing  the  name  of  Alex- 
ander Numemus,  entitled  Uepi  'EndcxrrMvp,  u  e~, 
"  On  Show-speeches,"  is  admitted  on  all  hands  not 
to  t>e  his  work,  but  of  a  later  grammarian  of  the 
name  of  Alexander ;  it  is,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
made  up  very  clumsily  from  two  distinct  ones,  one 
of  which  was  written  by  one  Alexander,  and  the 
other  by  Menander.  ( Vales,  ad  Euteb.,  Hist.  Et- 
elta. ,  p.  88. )  The  first  edition  of  these  two  works  is 
that  of  Aldus,  in  bis  collection  of  the  Rhetoret  Gran, 
Venice,  1608,  fol.,  vol.  1,  p.  574,  dec.  They  arc 
also  contained  in  Walz'a  Rkeiorts  Gratci,  voL  8. 
Tbe  genuine  work  of  Alexander  Numenius  has  also 
been  edited,  together  with  Minucianus  and  Phcehaw- 
mon,  by  L.  Normann,  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
useiul  notes,  Upsala,  1690,  8vo.  ( Vid.  Ruknken, 
ad  Aqvtl.,  Rom-,  p.  139,  dec — Wtttermaun.  Gesck 
der  Grieek.  Beredieamketi,  4  95,  n.  13.  $  104,  a.  7  )- 
XXI.  Surnamed  Pblopl  a  to  n  (HiiXoxIultupX  a  Greek 
rhetorician  of  the  age  of  the  Aotonmes,  was  a  bob 
of  Alexander  of  Seleucia,  in  CUicia,  and  of  Seieucis. 
(Philoatr.,  Vit.  Soph.,  3, 6, 6  1,  compared  with  Epist. 
Apolton.  1  yas.,  18,  where  the  father  of  Alexander 
Peloplaton  is  called  Straton,  which,  however,  may 
be  a  mere  surname.)  His  father  was  distinguished 
as  a  pleader  in  tbe  courts  of  justice,  by  which  be 
acquired  considerable  properly,  but  be  died  at  ar 
age  when  his  son  yet  wanted  the  care  of  a  lather 
His  place,  however,  was  supplied  by  his  friends 
especially  by  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  who  is  said  tc 
have  been  in  love  with  Seieucis  on  account  of  net 
extraordinary  beauty,  in  which  she  was  equalled  by 
her  son.  His  education  was  intrusted,  at  first,  to 
Phavorinus,  and  afterward  to  Dionysius.  He  spent 
the  property  which  his  father  had  left  bun  upon 
pleasures,  but,  says  Philostratus,  not  contemptible 
pleasures.  When  he  had  attained  the  age  of  man- 
hood, the  town  of  Seleucia,  for  some  reason  now 
unknown,  sent  Alexander  as  ambassador  to  the  Em- 
peror Antoninus  Pius,  who  is  said  to  have  ridiculed 
the  young  man  for  the  extravagant  care  be  bestow- 
ed on  his  outward  appearance.  He  spent  the  great- 
er part  of  his  life  away  from  his  native  place,  at 
Antiochia,  Rome,  Tarsus,  and  travelled  through  all 
Egypt,  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Tvmohh  (Ethiopi- 
ans). It  seems  to  have  been  during  bis  stay  at  An- 
tiochia that  he  was  appointed  Greek  secretary  to 
the  Emperor  M.  Antoninus,  who  was  carryng  on  a 
war  in  Pannooia,  about  A.D.  174.  On  hie  journey 
to  tbe  emperor  he  made  a  short  stay  at  Athens, 
where  he  met  the  celebrated  rhetorician  Herode* 
Atticus.  He  bad  a  rhetorical  contest  with  him,  id 
which  he  not  only  conquered  his- famous  adversary 
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acd  eyna»di.    Among  hi«  epic  poems,  we  possess 
tii  •  titles  and  some  fragments  of  three  pieces:  the 
Fisherman  (dAtric:  Aiken.,  7,  p.  296),  Kirka  or 
Krika  (Aiken.,  7,  p.  283),  which,  however,  is  desig- 
nated by  Athenaeus  as  doubtful,  and  Helena.  (Bek- 
ker.  Anted.,  p  96.)    Of  his  elegies,  some  beautiful 
fragments  are  still  extant.    (At fun  .,  4,  p.  170;  11, 
i.  496;  15,  p.  899  —  Slrab.,  12,  p.  556;  14,  p.  681. 
—Partkcn..  Erot.,  i—Tzetz.  ad  Lucopkr.,  266  — 
5c  W.  and  Euslatk.  ad  II.,  3,  314.)    His  Cynasdi,  or 
Iwvcxd  rrotrjf/aTa,  are  mentioned  by  Strabo  (14,  p. 
648)  and  Athenaeus  (14,  p.  620).   Some  anapaes- 
tic verses  in  praise  of  Euripides  are  preserved  in 
Gellius  (15,  20).   All  the  fragments  of  Alexander 
.dolus  arc  collected  in  "Alezandri  Mloli  frag- 
menta  coll.  tt  ill.  A.  Capcllmann,"  Bonn,  1829,  8vo. 
— Coin  p.  Wclckcr,  Die  Grieek.  Tragodien,  p.  1263, 
etc. — Ditntzer,  Die  Fragm.  der  Eptsek.  Poerie  der 
Griecken,  von  Atexand.  dim  Grot  sen,  &c,  p.  7, 
&c. — IX.  Commander  of  the  horse  in  the  army  of 
Antioonus  Do hon  during  the  war  against  Cleome- 
nes  III ,  of  Sparta.    (Polyb.,  2,  66.)    He  fought 
against  Philopcemen,  then  a  young  man.  whose  pru- 
dence and  valour  forced  him  to  a  disadvantageous 
engagement  at  Sellasia  (2,  68).   This  Alexander  is 
probably  the  same  person  as  the  one  whom  Antig- 
onus,  as  the  guardian  of  Philip,  had  appointed  com- 
mander of  Philip's  body-guard,  and  who  was  calum- 
niated by  Apelles  (4,  87).  Subsequently  he  was  sent 
by  Philip  as  ambassador  to  Thebes,  to  persecute 
Megaleas  (5,  28).   Polybius  states,  that  at  all  times 
he  manifested  a  most  extraordinary  attachment  to 
his  king  (7, 12). — X.  Son  of  Antonius,  the  triumvir, 
and  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt.    He  and  his  twin- 
sister  Cleopatra  were  born  B.C.  40.    Antonius  be- 
stowed on  him  the  titles  of  "  Helios"  and  "  King 
of  Kings,"  and  called  his  sister  "  Selene."    He  also 
destined  for  him,  as  an  independent  kingdom,  Ar- 
menia, and  such  countries  as  might  yet  be  conquer- 
ed between  the  Euphrates  and  Indus,  and  wrote  to 
The  senate  to  haTe  his  grants  confirmed  ;  but  his  let- 
ter was  not  suffered  to  be  read  in  public  (B.C.  34). 
After  the  conquest  of  Armenia,  Antonius  betrothed 
Jolape,  the  daughter  of  the  Median  king  Artavasdes, 
to  his  son  Alexander.  When  Octavianus  made  him- 
self master  of  Alexandrea,  he  spared  Alexander,  but 
look  him  and  his  sister  to  Rome,  to  adom  his  tri- 
umph. They  were  generously  received  by  Octavia, 
the  wife  of  Antonius,  who  educated  them  with  her 
own  children.    (Dion  Caasius,  49,  32,  40,  41,  44; 
50,  25  ;  51,  2 1 .  —  Plutarch,  Antonius,  36,  54,  87. 
—  Livy,  Epit..  131,  132.)  —  XI.  Brother  of  Molo. 
On  the  accession  of  Antiochus  III.,  afterward  call- 
ed the  Great,  in  B.C.  224,  he  intrusted  Alexan- 
der with  the  government  of  the  satrapy  of  Persis, 
and  Molo  received  Media.    Antiochus  was  then 
only  fifteen  years  of  age ;  and  this  circumstance, 
together  with  the  fact  that  Hermeias,  a  base  flat- 
terer and  crafty  intriguer,  whom  every  one  had  to 
fear,  was  all-powerful  at  his  court,  induced  the  two 
brothers  to  form  the  plan  of  causing  the  upper  sat- 
rapies of  the  kingdom  to  revolt.    It  was  the  secret 
wish  of  Hermeias  to  see  the  king  involved  in  as 
many  difficulties  as  possible,  and  it  was  on  his  ad- 
vice that  the  war  against  the  rebels  was  intrusted 
to  men  without  courage  and  ability.    In  B.C.  220, 
however,  Antiochus  himself  undertook  tho  com- 
mand.  Molo  was  deserted  by  his  troops,  and  to 
avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life.  Alt  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  fol- 
lowed his  example,  and  one  of  them,  who  escaped 
to  Persis,  killed  Molo's  mother  and  children,  per- 
suaded Alexander  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  at 
last  killed  himself  upon  the  bodies  of  his  friends. 
[Polyb.,  5,  40,  41,  43,  51.) — XIV.  AruaoDisiENsis 
Besides  the  works  universally  attributed  to  Alex- 
8  T 


ander  Aphrodisiensis,  therb  are  extant  two  others 
of  which  the  author  is  not  certainly  known,  b 
which  are  by  some  persons  supposed  to  belong  t< 
him,  and  which  commonly  go  under  his  name.  Th« 
first  of  these  is  entitled  'larptxd  'Anoptjfiara  xa 
4*vo<xa  Hpi'dlrjftara,  "  Quaatwnea  Medico,  ei  Frob- 
lemata  Pkyaica,"  which  there  are  strong  reasons  foi 
believing  to  be  the  work  of  some  other  writer.  Ic 
the  first  place,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  his 
works  given  by  the  Arabic  author  quoted  by  Casiri 
(BMiotk.  Arabico-Hiap.  Eaeurial.,  vol.  1,  p.  243); 
secondly,  it  appears  to  have  been  written  by  a  per- 
son who  belonged  to  the  medical  profession  (2,  prof, 
el  y  11),  which  was  not  the  case  with  Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis ;  thirdly,  the  writer  refers  (1,  87)  to 
a  work  by  himself,  entitled  'AXXnyoptai  ruv  tie  Oeove 
'Avax?.aTTf>ittvuv  lltdavuv  'loropiuv,  "  Allegoria  Hia- 
toriarum  Credibilium  de  Diia  Fabricatarum,"  which 
we  do  not  find  mentioned  among  Alexander's  works ; 
fourthly,  he  more  than  once  speaks  of  the  soul  as 
immortal  (2,  prof,  el  t>  63,  67),  which  doctrine  Alex- 
ander Aphrodisiensis  denied  ;  and,  fifthly,  the  style 
and  language  of  the  work  seem  to  belong  to  a  later 
age.    Several  eminent  critics  suppose  it  to  belong 
to  Alexander  Trallianus,  but  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  a  Christian  writer  would  have  composed  the 
mythological  work  mentioned  above.    It  consists 
of  two  books,  and  contains  several  interesting  med- 
ical observations,  along  with  much  that  is  frivolous 
and  trifling.   It  was  first  published  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation by  George  Valla,  Venet,  1488,  fol.  The 
Greek  text  is  to  be  found  in  the  Aldine  edition  of 
Aristotle's  works,  Venet.,  Tol.,  1495,  and  in  that  by 
Sylburgius,  Francof,  1585,  8vo;  it  was  published 
with  a  Latin  translation  by  J.  Davion,  Paris,  1540 
1541,  16mo;  and  it  is  inserted  in  the  first  volume 
of  Ideler's  Pky$ici  el  Medici  Gratci  Minorca,  Berol., 
1841,  8vo.    The  other  work  is  a  short  treatise, 
Unit  Uvperuv,  De  Febribua,  which  is  addressed  to  a 
medical  pupil  whom  the  author  offers  to  instruct  in 
any  other  branch  of  medicine ;  it  also  is  omitted  in 
the  Arabic  list  of  Alexander's  works  mentioned 
above.    For  these  reasons  it  does  not  seem  likely 
to  be  the  work  of  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  while 
the  whole  of  the  twelfth  book  of  the  great  medical 
work  of  Alexander  Trallianus  (to  whom  it  has  also 
been  attributed)  is  taken  up  with  the  subject  of 
Fever,  and  he  would  hardly  have  written  two  trea 
tises  on  the  same  disease  without  making  in  either 
the  slightest  allusion  to  the  other.    It  may  possibly 
belong  to  one  of  the  other  numerous  physicians 
of  the  name  of  Alexander.    It  was  first  published 
in  a  Latin  translation  by  George  Valla,  Venet, 
1498,  fol.,  which  was  several  times  reprinted.  The 
Greek  text  first  appeared  in  the  Cambridge  Mu- 
seum Criticum,  vol.  2,  p.  359-389,  transcribed  by  De- 
metrius Schtnas,  from  a  manuscript  at  Florence ;  it 
was  published,  together  with  Valla's  translation,  by 
Franz  Passow,  Vratislav.,  1822,  4to,  and  also  in 
Passow's  Opusc.  Aeadem.,  Lips.,  1835,  8vo,  p.  521. 
The  Greek  text  alone  is  contained  in  the  first  vol* 
ume  of  Ideler's  Pky$.  el  Med.  Groci  Minorca,  Herd., 
1841,  8vo — XVII.  Surnamed  Isies,  the  chief  com- 
mander of  the  iEtolians,  was  a  man  of  considerable 
ability  and  eloquence  for  an  iEtulian.    (Lit.,  32,  33. 
—Polyb.,  17,  3;  <Stc.)   In  B.C.  198,  he  was  present 
at  a  colloquy  held  at  Nicaea  on  the  Maliac  Gulf,  and 
spoke  against  Philip  III.,  of  Macedonia,  saying  that 
the  king  ought  to  be  compelled  to  quit  Greece,  and 
to  restore  to  the  .£tolians  the  towns  whieli  had 
formerly  been  subject  to  them.    Philip,  indignant  at 
such  a  demand  being  made  by  an  .£tolian,  answer- 
ed him  in  a  speech  from  his  ship.    (Lip.,  32,-  34.} 
Soon  after  this  meeting,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador 
of  the  .-Et  olians  to  Rome,  where,  together  with  othei 
envoys,  he  was  to  treat  with  the  senate  about  peace 
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The  i  nosological  systems  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
nana.  and  the  methods  pursued  in  the  determination 
of  their  standards,  have  been  regarded  with  interest 
ov  those  curious  in  antiquarian  researches  While 
the  relations  of  the  various  parts  of  each  system  have 
been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  the  values  which  have 
been  assigned  to  their  units,  whether  of  length,  capa- 
city, or  weight,  when  referred  to  those  of  modern 
times,  exhibit  considerable  discrepance.  This  may  not 
excite  surprise  when  it  is  considered  that  these  \ nines 
have  been  deduced  from  observations,  made  with  differ- 
ent degrees  of  nicety,  upon  models  possessing  conflict- 
ing claims  to  perfection.  A  learned  professor  of  Stut- 
gard*  has  reviewed  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  in 
these  inquiries  with  masterly  skill,  and  has  imparted 
to  his  investigations  a  precision  which  entitles  them  to 
.eliance.  His  results  have  been  adopted,  and  his  mode 
of  procedure  exhibited  in  the  following  pages.  In 
conformity  with  his  plan,  and  for  tho  reason  that  we 
possess  more  numerous  specimens  of  the  Roman 
standards  thsn  of  those  of  the  Greeks,  which  furnish 
more  accurate  data  for  the  estimate  of  both,  the  former 
will  be  first  treated  of. 

Y  I.   ROMAN  MEASURES  Of  LENGTH. 

The  Romans,  like  other  nations  of  antiquity,  derived 
theit  measures  of  length  from  the  different  members 
of  the  human  body,  the  unit  of  which  was  the  foot. 
Their  Pes  was  divided  both  into  12  uncia  and  16  di- 
giti.  The  first  division,  by  which  it  was  recognised 
a*  the  1As  or  unit,  and  its  parts  expressed  by  uncia, 
was  generally  adopted.  Thus,  when  authors  make 
mention  of  pes  uncial  is,  they  understand  the  Tj  of  pes; 
thus,  also,  pes  dodrantalit  means  \,  bessalis  J,  quin- 
eunqualx*  -pj,  trienlalis  |,  quadrantalis  \,  and  scmiun- 
eialis  -\  of  pes.  The  second  division,  into  16  digilt, 
ia  the  more  natural,  and  was  principally  used  by  archi- 
tects and  land  aurveyors  ;  and,  though  it  latterly  came 
into  more  general  use,  is  seldom  found  in  the  speci- 
mens of  the  pes,  unaccompanied  by  the  first.  Palmus, 
the  palm,  or  the  width  of  the  hand,  is  the  ircikatarri  of 
the  Greeks,  and  was  invariably  received  by  the  Ro- 
mans as  the  fourth  of  pes  ;  but  St.  Jerome,  in  his  com- 
ments on  Ezechiel  (cap.  40),  has  assumed  it  aa  the 
three  fourths,  by  which  admeasurement  it  nearly  an- 
swers to  the  Greek  cmtdaftfi,  and  the  modern  Italian 
Palm.  Cubitus  is  sesquipes  or  1$  pedes,  and  ia  scl- 
•om  met  with  except  when  it  is  used  in  translating 


*  J.  P.  Warm.  His  determinations  are  given  In  Iba  old 
French  measures,  weights.  Ate  ,  and  bare  been  reduced  to  tbe 
English  and  American  standard*  by  a  comparison  of  (he  "  Man- 
ual de*  Pnids  et  Manure*"  of  M  Tarb*.  and  Mr.  Ilaaaler*s  able 
report  tn  the  Treasury  Department  In  1833.  Other  works  have 
been  consulted,  of  which  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Greaves, 
Hooper,  and  Arbutbnot,  the  papers  of  Raper  In  the  Philosophi- 
es! Tranaaetiona  of  tho  Royal  Society  of  l.ondon  tor  the  years 
1700  and  1771.  and  the  profound  report  of  President  Adsrns  to 

the  Senate  of  t tin  United  Male*  '.  I  1931. 

1  Bee  the  section  on  Roman  V  eights. 


tho  Greek  rnixH-  It  's  sometimes  improperly  con- 
founded with  Ulna.  Ulna  is  the  Greek  opywa  {"dic- 
ta ulna  drrd  ruv  ui).ivuv,id  est  a  brachus;  propric  e$l 
spa! turn  tn  quantum  utraque  extenditur  manus." — Ser- 
vtus  ad  Virg.,  Eel.,  3, 105.)  Pes  sestertmr=Z^  ped. 
ia  rendered  by  Boethius  and  Fronlinus  gradus  or 
"  step,"  a  term,  however,  not  found  in  any  classical 
writer.  Passus  (" a  passis pedibus")  was  a  pace,  equal 
to  five  pedes.  Decempeda  or  Pertica  (modern  Perch) 
was  employed  in  measuring  roads,  buildings,  land,  dtc. 
Actus  is  the  length  of  a  furrow,  or  the  distance  a  plough 
ia  sped  before  it  turns,  and  corresponds  to  our  Furlong  : 
it  equalled  120  ped.  The  Itinerary  unit,  by  which  the 
Romans  assigned  the  length  of  their  rwn  roads,  was 
milltare  (mille  passuum)=5000  ped. ;  that  by  which 
they  expressed  the  valuation  of  maritime  distance,  or 
that  between  places  situated  in  Greece,  was  the  stadi- 
um=125  passur=725  ped. ;  and  that  employed  in 
measuring  the  roads  of  the  Gauls  waa  the  leuea  or 
leuga  (whence  our  League  is  derived,  though  more  than 
doable  in  value)=l  J  milliaria. 

y  2.  ROMAN  MEASURES  OT  EXTENT. 

The  unit' of  extent  waa  Jugerum  (nearly  £  ol  out 
acre),  which  waa  also  distributed  into  uncus :  Colu- 
mella describes  it  aa  being  240  pedes  in  length  and 
120  in  breadth=28,800  pedes  quadrati ;  and,  conse- 
quently, u nna— 2100.  Sictitq mm*=600,  Scxtula— 400, 
and  Scrupulum=\00  ped.  quad. ;  which  last  ia  evi- 
dently a  decempeda  quadratn.  These  were  used  by 
aurveyors ;  but  those  more  commonly  mrntioned  by 
writers  on  husbandry  were  Clima,  Actus,  Jugerum, 
Heredium,  Centuria,  and  Saltus.  Clima  is  a  square 
whose  side  is  60  ped.  (Columella,  6,  1.)  Actus 
quadratus  ("  tn  quo  botes  agerentur  cum  aratro,  cum 
tmpetu  justo." — Plin.,  18,  3)  ia  thus  explained  by  Col- 
umella ;  "  Actus  quadratus  undique  Jinilur  pedtbus 
1 20,  et  hoc  duphcatum  faeit  jugerum,  et  ab  eo,  quod 
erat  junctum,  nomen  jugeri  usurpavit  "  (Colum.,  I. 
e.)  Actus  minimus  or  simpler  vas  120  ped  ir*  length 
and  four  in  breadth.  Varro  (K.  R.,  1,  10)  thus  de- 
scribes the  Heredium,  Centuria,  and  Saltus :  "Bint 
Jug  era,  qua  a  Romulo  primum  divisa  duebantur  tiri- 
tim,  quod  heredem  sequerentur,  heredium  appellarunt. 
Heredia  centum  centuria  dicta.  Hit  porro  quatuor 
centuria  conjuncta,  ut  sint  in  utramque  partem  bina, 
appellatur  in  agris  viritim  divisis  pnblice  saltus.** 
Versus-=  10,000 ped.  quad,  answers  to  the  Greek  irW*> 
pov. 

y  3.  ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  CAFACITT. 

1.  For  liquids.  The  standard  measure  of  capacity 
was  the  Quadrant al  or  Amphora  (derived  from  tha 
Greek  uufopric),  being  a  cubic  vessel  each  of  whose 
sides  was  a  Roman  foot ;  and,  according  to  an  old  de- 
cree of  the  people  preserved  by  Festus,  it  contained 
80  libra  (Roman  pounds)  if  wine.    Columella  fre 
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quenlly  makes  cadus  synonymous  with  it,  and  by  the 
Greeks  it  was  called  Ktpufitov,  uft^optvc,  and  utTftyrifc 
IraXiKoe.  Tbe  greatest  liquid  measure  waa  the  Cu- 
leut  01  Culleut=W  amphora.  The  divisions  of  the 
amphora  are  easily  inferred  from  tbe  plebiscitum  just 
mentioned,  and  from  the  following  passage  of  Voiusius 
Mvcisnus:  "(Juadrantal,  quod,  nunc  pterique  amp  he- 
ram  vocant,  habet  urnai  2,  modiot  3,  temimodwt  6, 
utngiot  8,  textanot  48,  htmmat  96,  quartariot  192, 
eyathot  576."  The  Urna  was  so  railed,  according 
to  Varro,  "ab  urinando,  quod  in  aqua  haunendd,  uri- 
nal, hoc  est  mergttur,  uJ  urinalor.,t  Congiut  was  ihe 
cube  of  half  a  pet ;  one  of  Vespasian's  is  still  extant, 
narked  with  the  letters  P.  X  ,  which  denoto  pondo 
decern,  ten  being  the  number  of  pounds  it  contained  by 
law.  Cougii  of  wine  or  oil  were  given  to  the  people  by 
the  emperors  and  chief  magistrates  on  holydays,  which 
gifts  were  hence  called  congtant,  and  persons  frequent- 
ly derived  surnsmes  from  ibe  number  of  congn  of  wine 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  at  a  draught ;  hence 
Cicero's  son  waa  called  Bicongiut,  and  Novellua  Tor- 
quatus,  a  Milanese,  Trieongiut.    (PUn.,  14-,  22.) 

Sextartut  was  |  of  tbe  congius=2  kemma—i  quar- 
tartt=12  cyatht ;  hence  the  sextarius,  from  the  fact 
of  ita  containing  12  cyatkx,  was  regarded  aa  the  at  or 
unit  of  liquid  measures,  and  it*  unciat  or  cyathi  were 
denominated,  according  to  their  numbers,  tcxiant, 
quadrant,  dec.  It  may  be  remarked  that  tbe  mc tenia, 
at  their  eutertainmenla,  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
aa  many  cyathi  aa  there  were  letters  in  the  names  of 
their  mistresses.  (Martial,  Eptg.,  9,  93;  I,  72.) 
There  were  two  kinds  of  tenant,  tbe  cattrentu  and 
mrbiou,  the  former  being  double  of  the  latter,  or  com- 
mon sextarius.  Acetabulum  was  half  the  quarlanut, 
and  was  ao  called,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks  (to  whose 
4(v6oOov  it  corresponded),  fro.n  aceturn,  since  it  was 
first  used  for  holding  aauce  for  meat.  Ltgula  or  /in- 
gula  at  first  simply  signified  a  spoon,  but  was  after- 
ward regarded  by  the  Latin  physicians  as  a  fourth  of 
the  cystous ;  Pliny  and  Columella  make  cochlear  or 
cochleare  synonymous  with  it. 

2.  For  things  dry.  The  unit  of  this  measure  waa 
the  modius,  which  contained  two  temimwin,  and  was 
}  of  the  amphora,  aa  is  apparent  from  the  passage  of 
Voiusius  Mssctanue  above  quoted.  The  remaining 
measure*,  teztamu,  hemtna,  dec.,  bear  the  same  re- 
lation to  tbe  amphora  in  the  dry  aa  in  the  liquid 

4  4.  D1TBBMIKATION  OP  THE  SOMAN  NBASUBBS. 

The  measures  of  Length,  Extent,  and  Capacity  are 
so  intimately  connected  that  tbe  determination  of  their 
values  will  easily  be  deduced  from  that  of  the  pet. 
Various  measurements  have  been  made,  and  various 
modes  of  investigation  been  pursued,  for  the  purpose 
of  assigning  the  value  of  tbe  Roman  foot,  which,  from 
the  imperfection  of  instruments,  the  want  of  accuracy 
of  observation,  and  of  attention  paid  to  tbe  degree  of 
injury  which  the  specimens  examiued  may  have  Buf- 
fered, differ  conaiderably  in  their  results.  We  shall 
give  a  brief  account  of  moat  of  these  observations,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  assign  to  each  its  proper  degree  of 
credence.  All  that  baa  served  as  a  means  of  calcula- 
ting tbe  value  of  the  Roman  foot  may  be  arranged  un- 
der the  following  classes ;  (a)  Specimens  of  tbe  pes 
foir.ri  on  tombstones,  (b)  Foot-rules.  («)  Milestones. 
(4)  Distances  of  place*,  (c)  Congii.  (/)  Dimensions 
of  ancient  buildiug*  at  Rome. 

(«)  There  remain  four  celebrated  specimens  of  the 
Roman  foot  represented  on  tombstones,  which  have 
been  respectively  named  ihe  Statilian, Cossutisn,  2Ebu- 
tian,  and  Capponian  feet.  1.  The  Statilian  foot  was 
in  the  16th  century  in  the  Vatican  Gar- 
at  Rome,  on  tho  tombstone  of  a  certain  Statiliua 


though  in  a  state  of  good  preservation,  it  ia  of  clumsy 
workmanship,  and  carelessly  subdivided.  Greaves 


found  it  .972  feet,  which  measurement,! 
ralely  it  msy  have  been  determined,  can  now  oe  ot 
little  uae,  inasmuch  aa  the  present  atatidard  foot  ia 
greater  than  that  employed  by  him,  by  an  eiee#s  no; 
easily  ascertained,  though  it  has  been  estimated  by 
Rapcr  at  j  j>.  which,  applied  as  a  correction,  would 
give  the  Sialilian  foot  .970056  ft.  Auxout.  accordirg 
to  Raper,  found  it  .96996  ft.,  and  RevUlaa  .96979  it 
The  mean  value  of  tbe  Statilian  foot  deduced  froes 
these  observstioos  is  then  11.639234  inch. — 2.  The 
Cossutian  foot  was  found  on  tbe  tombstone  of  On. 
Cossulius  (probably  the  same  with  a  celebrated  archi- 
tect mentioned  by  Vitruvius),  and  dug  op  about  tbe 
same  time  with  the  Statilian,  in  tbe  gardens  of  Argelo 
Colozzi,  from  whom  it  baa  taken  tbe  name  of  Colotian; 
the  divisions  are  scarcely  perceptible  ;  Greaves  found 
it  .967  ft ,  which,  corrected,  is  9650G6  ft.  — 3.  The 
/Ebutian  foot  was  discovered  on  tbe  monument  of  M 
^Ebulius,  in  the  Villa  Matusi ;  it  ia  but  rudely  div:de<J 
into  palmi,  and  its  mean  length  i*  11. 6433  inch — 4- 
The  Capponian  foot  waa  found  on  a  marble  without 
inscription  in  the  Vis  Aureli*.  and  presented  by  the 
Marqui*  Capponi  to  tbe  Capitoline  Museum,  where  it 
ia  preserved  with  tbe  three  others.  Revillas  found  it 
1 1.625  inch.  The  value  of  the  pea,  if  considered  a* 
the  mean  of  tbeae  four  feet,  is  1 1.623326  inch. 

(6)  From  the  fool-rules  we  might  expect  to  iWive  a 
result  more  worthy  of  reliance,  since  they  were  con- 
structed for  the  direct  purpose  of  measurement,  those 
on  the  marble  being  probably  intended  to  explain  ihe 
profession  of  the  individuals  to  whose  memory  they 
were  erected.  Tbe  foot-rule*  were  bar*  of  iron  or 
brass,  of  tbe  length  of  a'  pea.  Those  most  celebrated 
■re  the  three  discovered  by  Post  us,  equal  in  length,  of 
which  a  model,  cut  in  marble,  was  placed  by  him  re 
the  Capitol,  whence  tbe  foot  has  been  styled  the  Cap- 
itoline, and  ha*  been  generally  considered  aa  the  tro* 
Roman  foot.    From  the  numerous  mcssurements  it 


has  undergone,  it  hss  sensibly  increased,  so  that  its 
value  must  be  ss»umed=  128.695  Par.  I  in.,  its  origi- 
nal determination  by  Poena,  reduced  to  the  French 
stsndard  by  Wurm.  Now  the  Pan*  line  being  (ac- 
cording to  the  mean  value  of  tbe  toise*  of  Cam  ret  and 
Lenoir,  aa  given  by  Mr.  Hasalex)  equal  to  .00740) $29 
English  feet,  the  Capitoline  foot  equalled  .95258  feeL 
Besides  the  Pelisn,  other  fool-rules  remain,  not,  how- 
ever, celebrated ;  their  values  are  mostly  between  .967 
snd  .97  ft. 

(c)  Tbe  distances  between  the  milestones  might  fui 
nish  a  correct  determination  of  the  Roman  foot,  were 
ii  not  that  none  are  now  standing  within  30  miles  of 
Rome,  and,  therefore,  none  to  be  much  relied  on  a* 
having  been  originally  measured  off  with  accuracy 
Bianchinus,  however,  a  celebrated  Italian  philosopher 
and  mathematician  of  tbe  17tb  century,  from  the  dis- 
tance* of  the  milestones  on  the  Appian  road,  deduced 
tbe  Roman  fool=  130.6  Par.  lin.=l  1.60015  inch. 

(d)  The  measures  of  the  public  road*  recorded  in 
the  Itinerary  of  Antoniuua  and  in  tbe  Peutinger  Table, 
can  be  of  little  assistance  in  our  inquiry,  ernce  tiwse 
records  not  only  omit  fraction*,  which  moat  have  ex- 
isted, but  are  frequently  at  variance  with  each  other. 
Besides,  it  is  not  known  whether  the  distances  are 
reckoned  from  the  market-places  or  from  the  gate*  ; 
and  an  error  of  half  a  mile  in  sixty,  being  equivalent 
lo  an  error  of  the  tenth  part  of  an  inch  in  a  foot,  or 
exact  value  of  the  Roman  foot  could  be  hence  derived, 
even  though  the  mensurations  of  Cassini,  Riccioli,  and 
othera  were  totally  unexceptionable. 

(e)  In  tbe  description  of  tbe  measure*  of  capacity, 
it  waa  stated  that  tbe  eongius,  in  accordance  with  • 
plebiscitum  (the  Silian  law),  contained  ten  Rom*  a 
pounds  of  wine  or  water.  By  the  determination  oi 
the  libra,  which  ia  given  in  section  v.,  the  congrus 
weighed  50495.3064  gra  ;  now  aa  a  cubic  inch  of 
distilled  water,  at  n>exiraum  density,  weigbr  352  632 
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git  ,  the  congius  contains  199.876921  cubic  inches, 
snd,  consequently,  its  side  is  5.8468  inch.  But  the 
side  of  the  congius  was  half  the  Roman  foot ;  hence 
the  value  of  the  Roman  foot,  as  deduced  from  the  con- 
gius, is  11.6936  inch.  Though  this  result  is  very 
near  the  correct  one,  much  reliance  cannot  be  placed 
on  this  mode  of  arriving  at  it,  in  consequence  of  the 
weight  of  the  ancient  wine  (80  libra  of  which  were 
contained  in  the  congius)  being  unknown.  But,  as 
Khemnius  Fannius  informs  us  that  the  ancients  ac- 
counted no  difference  to  exist  in  the  specific  gravities 
of  wine  and  water,  we  have  considered  (hem  equal,  and 
supposed  distilled  water  of  maximum  density  to  be  of 
the  same  specific  gravity  with  that  employed  by  them, 
which  was  very  probably  pure  rain-water.  There  re- 
main two  congii,  of  which  the  moat  celebrated  was 
placed  by  Vespasian  in  the  Capitol,  as  its  inscription 
imports,  and  it  commonly  called  the  Farnesian  ;  the 
other  is  preserved  at  Paris.  These  have  been  filled 
with  water  and  weighed  by  Petus,  Villalpandus,  Au- 
zout,  and  others,  who  have  hence  sought  to  determine 
the  libra  and  pes ;  but  the  results  of  their  experiments 
are  so  much  at  variance  as  to  render  any  inferences 
drawn  from  them  objectionable. 

(/)  The  last  method  we  shall  notice,  and  which 
leads  to  the  most  satisfactory  conclusion,  consists  in 
the  measurement  of  the  ancient  buildings  now  stand- 
ing at  Rome  ;  and  though  many  have  ascertained  the 
length  of  some  single  parts  of  them,  yet  no  one  has 
compared  the  measures  of  the  principal  parts  with  so 
much  assiduity  and  success  as  Mr.  Raper.  Having 
carefully  examined  the  work  entitled  "  Lei  Edifice* 
*>Mquet  it  Rome,"  by  M.  Desgodetz,  he  very  inge- 
niously deduced  the  value  of  the  Roman  foot  from 
65  dimensions  —  .97075  ft.  From  this  value  of  the 
pes,  which  is  the  one  now  generally  adopted  in  Ger- 
many and  France,  are  easily  deduced  all  the  measures 
of  length.  (See  Tables  L  and  II.)  The  jugerum 
being  28800  ped.  quad.,  equals  27139  sq.  ft  =2  roods, 
19  poles,  and  187  ft.  ;  whence  the  superficial  measures 
tii Tables  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  have  been  calculated.  The 
amphora  being  the  cube  of  the  pes,  equals  1580.75 
cub.  inch. ;  but  as  a  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water  at 
maximum  density  weighs  252.632  grs.,  and  a  gallon 
10  lbs.  avoirdupoise  or  70,000  grs  ,  the  amphora  equals 
5  galls.,  2  qts.,  1 .64  pts. ;  whence  the  Capacious  meas- 
ures in  Tables  VI.  and  VII.  have  been  computed. 

6  5.  SOMAN  WKK3HT*. 

The  unit  of  weight  was  originally  denominated  At, 
and  subsequently  Libra  or  At  Libralit.  It  correspond- 
ed nearly  with  onr  Troy  pound.  Its  multiples  were 
Dupondiut  (2  pondo  or  libra),  Settertint  (2J  asses), 
Trettit  (3  asses).  Quatruttit,  Quinquetnt,  and  so 
on  till  Centutnt.  The  term  at,  though  properly  ap- 
plied to  a  piece  of  copper  of  the  weight  of  a  Roman 
pound,  was  extended  not  only  to  all  the  Roman  meas- 
ures expretsirg  their  units,  but  also  denoted  the  entire 
amount  of  inheritances,  interest,  houses,  farms,  and  all 
things  which  it  was  customary  to  divide  ;  and  refer- 
ence being  constantly  made  by  authors  to  it  and  its 
«ubdivisions,  it  is  important  that  they  should  be  thor- 
pughly  understood.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
relations  subsisting  between  the  at  and  its  severs 
•arts. 
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The  Romans  made  their  weight*  of  marble,  iron,  or 
>ra*s.  A  few  specimens  of  these  are  now  extant,  and 
lave  been  weighed  ky  Rome  de  I'lsle  and  Eisen- 
schmid,  whose  results  vary  from  4900  to  5100  grs. 
Others  have  attempted  the  determination  of  the  libra 
from  the  relation  existing  between  it  and  the  congiua, 
the  latter  having  been  determined  M  contain  197  6 
cob.  inch,  nearly.  If  we  assume  the  weight  of  a  cubte 
inch  of  wster=253  grs.,  a  congius  of  wslar  would 
weigh  49992  grs.,  snd  the  libra  would  equal  4999  2 
grs.  ;  bat  if  we  suppose  s  cubic  inch  of  the  Roman 
wine,  which  was  employed  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
i  bra  and  congius  with  regard  to  one  another,  to  weigh 
256  grs.,  the  value  of  the  libra  would  be  5058.5  grs 
It  is  then  evident  that,  from  our  ignorance  of  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  ancient  wine,  we  can  arrive  st  no 
more  accurate  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  value  of 
the  libra  from  s  knowledge  of  the  exsct  dimensions 
of  the  congius,  than  from  the  weight  of  those  rough 
specimens  just  noticed.  This  assertion  may  be  sub- 
stantiated by  mentioning  the  valuations  given  by  dif- 
ferent metrologisis,  who  have  employed  either  the 
congius  or  the  specimens  as  the  basis  of  their  calcu- 
lations. Budcus  makes  the  libra=5904  grs.,  Rome 
de  I'lsle  4958,  Auzout  6105,  Eisenschmid  5097 
Psucton  5175,  and  Arbuthnot  5245}  grs.  The  mode 
of  investigation  founded  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
ancients  exerciaed  at  leaat  a  tolerable  degree  of  nicely 
in  standarding  their  moneys,  hss  been  justly  recom- 
mended ss  the  most  perfect  we  csn  employ.  It  con- 
sists in  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  scrapulum,  snd 
hence  that  of  the  libra,  from  certain  aurei  which  are 
extant,  and  which  were  coined  of  the  weight  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  acrupula,  indicated  by  the  stamp  they 
bear.  Letronne,  whose  accurate  and  laborious  exper- 
iments on  the  ancient  coins  have  entitled  him  to  impli- 
cit reliance,  from  the  weight  of  54  aurei  deduced 
the  scrupulum— 21.4  Par.  grs. ;  hence  288  scrupuls  or 
the  libra— 6 163  2  Par.  gra.  We  may  aalely  put 
the  Roman  pound,  as  Letronne  advises,  =6160  Far. 
grs.,  since  an  error  of  the  hundredth  part  of  a  graii  u 
the  value  of  the  scrupulum  just  assigned  would  pro- 
duce one  of  2.88  grs.  in  that  of  the  libra.  The  li- 
bra then  equals  6160  Par.  grs  =5049.53  mint-pound 
grs.,*  and  the  remaining  weights  are  hence  easily  cal- 
culated.   (See  Tablea  VIII.  and  IX.) 

y  6.   ROMAN  MONITS. 

Fealus  informs  us  that  the  Romans  during  the  rrtjpi 
of  Romulus  had  not  established  coined  money  as  a 
medium  of  exchange,  but  used  for  this  purpose  leather, 
painted  wood,  and  pieces  of  metal,  the  values  of  which 
were  determined  by  weight.  That  Numa  caused  cop- 
per to  be  cut  into  rough  pieces  (<rra  rvdia)  of  the 
weight  of  a  libia,  is  asserted  by  some  authors,  while 
others  are  of  opinion  that  leather,  dec.,  were  still  used 
in  the  lime  of  Numa,  and  that  Servius  Tullius  first 
ordered  round  pieces  of  copper  to  be  made,  of  a  pound 
weight,  called  attet  libralet,  with  the  images  of  cattle 
(pceudet)  rudely  sketched  on  them,  and  that  hence  the 
term  pecunia  was  applied  to  money.  Copper  contin 
ued  to  be  in  general  circulation  till  A  I'd.  485,  when 
silver  was  first  coined  at  Rome,  though  foreign  coins 
of  this  metal  had  been  previously  introduced  ;  the 
coinage  of  gold  followed  62  years  after.  The  temc'.e 
of  Juno  Moneta  was  appropriated  as  the  general  depos- 
itory of  standards,  and  the  coins  were  issued  from  ii. 
having  been  previously  inspected  by  Nummularii  oc 

•  The  Paris  grain  equals  A\9tt9  mint-pound  |r*  ,  or 
Troughion's  gra. :  since  the  French  KUoeram  equal*  IfiM7  13 
Par.  irs.,  1M33.1W  mini-pound  grs..  or  IM39.619  Troogb- 
ton'a  grs.  It  may  be  hem  remarked,  that  we  hate  employed  iN» 
mini-pound  grs.  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  the  mini-pound  con- 
tain* 7000,  n  assigning  the-  values  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
weights,  ar.d  those  who  wl*h  to  obtain  them  In  Troughion's  gra 
can  eflfcet  their  object  by  multiplying  those  we  have  given  b- 
I  00(41  M    (»•"  Mr.  Hasslsr's  Report. » 
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lint  w»a  under  the  general 
of  three  men,  appointed  by  the  people 
nbuta.  denominated  7  riunrrm  M an- 


il the  Comma  Tribute, 
states.  The  Ho  mans  counted  by  mki,  sestertii, 
denarii,  and  aurei.  The  as  (originally  tMti^  from 
uij,  or  assipondtum,  «u  at  firat  libreli*,  and  bore 
the  impression  of  Janus  gemioue,  or  btfrona,  on  ooe 
aide ;  oo  the  rererae,  the  rostrum  of  •  abip,  end  waa  at 
firat,  aa  we  have  noticed,  libralta ;  but  in  the  firat  Panic 
tv,  to  consequence  of  the  ecarcity  of  mooey,  the  re- 
public ordered  aaaea  to  be  atrock  weighing  2  unci*), 
by  which,  ea  Pliny  inform*  ua,  it  gamed  |  and  dis- 
charged ita  debt;  it  waa  subsequently  reduced,  when 
Hannibal  invaded  Italy,  to  the  weight  of  an  unci*,  and 
laetly  by  the  Paptrian  lew  to  that  of  a  eemioncia ;  end 
though  tbia  rapid  diminution  of  ita  weight  waa  required 
of  the  commonwealth,  it  would 


by  the 

eventually  have  been  accomplished  by  the  increasing 
abundance  of  eihrer  and  gola.  The  aa  thoa  reduoed 
area,  io  reference  to  ita  original  weight,  denominated 
Itbella,  and  the  older  coitta  are  dietinguished  from  it 
by  later  writera  when  they  apeak  of  as  grave.  Be- 
aide*  the  as,  ita  subdivisions,  via.,  mimuw,  trientts, 
quad  routes,  seztantes,  stipes  uneiaUs,  semtunna,  and 
ttztula  (the  smallest  of  the  Roman  coina  according  lo 
Varro),  and  ita  multiples,  dup&ndh,  quatrusses,  and 
dtxusses,  were  coined  ;  specimens  of  which  remain  at 
the  present  day,  and  are  to  be  found  io  the  moat  valu- 
able collections  of  ancient  coina.  Hut  those  pieces 
less  than  the  aw  which  were  moat  frequently  coined, 
were  the  semissis  and  quadrans,  bearing  the  impress 
of  a  lioat  inetead  of  the  rostrum  of  a  abip ;  the  former 
waa  a  J  so  named  scmbclla  (quasi  senaltbeUa),  the  lat- 
ter fflnrjicraif.  The  sestertius,  quinarius,  and  dena- 
rius were  eilver  coina,  and  called  bigati  or  quad- 
ngati,  from  the  impression  of  a  chariot  drawn  by  two 
or  foil  horaea,  which  they  bora  on  one  aide,  that  oo 
the  reverse  being  the  head  of  Roma  with  a  helmet. 
The  tesiertmt  (or  seraisterttus)  waa  ao  called  by  a 
figure  borrowed  from  the  Greek*,  and  equalled  24. 
asses;  ita  aymbol  ia  H.  S.,  abbreviated  from  L.  L.  S., 
toe  mui*.*  of  libra,  libra,  semis.    The  sttterttum, 

er  1000  sestertii,  waa  exprewed  by  the  aymbol  HS  ; 
it  waa  not  a  coin,  but  waa  employed  by  the  Romans, 
together  with  the  sctfrrfru*.  in  computing  large  turns 
of  money.  Their  method  of  notation  wae  effected  by 
combining  the  aymbola  with  their  numeral  cbaractera ; 
thoa  HS.  MC.  indicalee  1100  aeaterlii;  but  if  the 
numerate  have  a  line  over  them,  eentena  millia  or 
100,000  ia  understood;  thus  HS.  MC.  means  110 
millions  of  aeetertii.  When  the  numerala  are  separ- 
ated by  pointa  into  two  or  three  orders,  the  lal  on 
toe  right  hand  denote*  unite,  the  2d,  thousand*,  the 
3d.  hundred  thousands ;  thus,  III.  XII.  DC.  HS.  de- 
notea  300,000+12.000+600=3 1 2600  sestertii.  Tho 
following  illualration  may  bo  alao  added  Pliny  aaya, 
that  aeven  years  before  the  firat  Punic  war  there  were 
in  the  Roman  Treasury  "onri  pondo  XVI.  DCCCX. ; 
u  genii  pondo  XXII.  LXX. ;  et  in  numerato  LXII. 
LXXV.  CCCC."  (33,  3);  that  ia,  16,810  pounds 
of  gold,  22.070  pounds  of  ailver,  and  6,275,400  ses- 
tertii of  ready  money.  The  quinarius  was  equal  to  5 
asses,  and  marked  V ;  by  the  Clodian  law  it  waa  im- 
pressed with  the  figure  of  Victory,  and  hence  called 
Victoriaius.  The  denarius,  at  ita  firat  institution, 
equalled  10  asses,  and  was  stamped  with  the  numeral 
X  or  I.  Bot  when  the  Romans  were  preeeed  by  Har> 
nihal,  A  U.C.  537,  the  as  having  been  made  uneialis, 
the  denarius  passed  for  16  asses,  the  quinarius  for 
8,  and  the  sestertius  for  4;  and  when  the  as  was 
made  semiunctalis  the  same  proportion  waa  retained, 
except  in  the  payment  of  the  soldiers,  with  whom  the 
denarius  preserved  ita  original  value.  The  denarius 
wae  no*,  used  as  a  weight  until  the  Greek  phyaiciana 
tame  t»  Rome,  who,  finding  it  nearly  equal  to  their 


drachm,  prescribed  by  it ;  it  was  then 
wc  are  informed  by  Corn.  Ccisus,  aa  the  \  of  an 
But  it  gradually  diminished  in  weight  under  the  Caesars 
(aee  Table  XII.) ;  and  having  subsequently  regained 
its  original  weight,  though  wiih  a  considerable  abate- 
ment of  its  purity,  it  continued  to  be  the  current  silver 
money  of  the  empire  till  Constantino  aubautoted  the 
mihartnsis  in  ita  atead.  Letronne.  having  caret  nil  i 
weighed  1350  consular  dcna.ni,  deduced  the  weight 
of  tho  aVi««rtua=73  Par.  gn  =t>9  84  mint-pound 
gre.  Now  ita  parity  being  .97,  its  value  ia  easily 
calculated  =8d.  2.17  far .=15  eta.,  4.7  mill*.  (See 
Tablee  X.  and  XI.) 

The  golden  coina  of  Aurei  were  ieaoed  A.U.C. 
546,  weighing  1  or  more  scrupula,  the  scrupulum.  of 
gold  passing  for  20  sestertii.  Some  few  remain  with 
the  numeral  XX.  aod  XXXX.,  which  indicate  then 
valuee  to  be  respectively  20  and  40  sesterces.  They 
have  the  head  of  Mara  and  the  numerals  denoting 
their  value  oo  one  aide,  and  on  the  reverse  an  eagle 
standing  oo  a  thunderbolt.  Afterward  it  was  thought 
proper  to  coin  40  aunt  out  of  the  pound,  each  Taloed 
at  25  denarii ;  their  mean  weight  is  125.62  gre.  The 
aureus  gradually  diminished  in  weight  during  the  time 
of  the  emperors  (see  Tab.  XII.),  till  in  Pliny's  time  45 
were  atrock  out  of  the  pound.  The  Emperor  Severn* 
coined  semissts  and  tretstissss  of  gold,  whence  the 
aureus,  being  considered  the  integer,  vvss  denominated 
Sohdus.  Soon  after,  the  coinage,  becoming  irregular, 
waa  entirely  remodelled  by  Constanline,  who  coined 
72  solid*  out  of  the  pound,  each  weighing  theo  4 
scrupula  or  70.13  gra.,  and  made  the  pound  of  gold 
equal  to  1000  mxliarensts;  ao  that  the  solidus  equal- 
led 131  miliarenses,  though  it  passed  for  14. 

The  ratio  of  gold  to  ailver  during  the  republic  aod 
the  twelve  Caaare  ie  given  in  Tab.  XII. 


The  Grecian  measures,  weights,  and  coina,  berax 
well  known  to  toe  Romans,  were  mostly  determine* 
by  tbem  to  have  some  definite  relation  to  their  < 
ao  that  they  will  oppose  ' 

their' 


4  7.  OBXCUK 

The  unit  of  linear  measure  adopted  by  the  Greeks 
was  the  foot  (novr),  of  which  the  AkreJU*.  or  finger's 
breadth,  w»  ^,  and  the  iraXatortj,  or  palm,  J.  The 
latter  waa  alao  understood  by  doxny,  from  61 jcuuu,  •*  tst 
recsiue,"  by  the  compound  term  dasrvXaiexpn,  and  by 
6Cpov,  which  properly  signifie*  a.  gift ;  the  appliceuoia 
of  the  latter  term  to  thie  measure  ie  commonly  ex- 
plained by  the  fact,  that  the  palm  of  the  hand  ia  natu- 
rally extended  in  receiving  a  gift.  Z.rn$aun.  or  spaa, 
equate  12  daxrvXoi,  and  ia  defined  by  Hesychius  to 
be  the  distance  from  the  extremity  of  the  thumb  to 
that  of  the  little  finger,  when  the  hand  is  opened  with 
a  view  of  grasping  or  measuring  any  object.  The  di 
visions  of  the  n-cif,  more  rarely  employed,  are  *o»dt»- 
Xof,  dixat,  **;rwc«  •od  6p666upov ;  the  first  being  2 
daitTvhoi,  and  the  second  ^  wore,  hence  entitled  by 
Theophraatoe  *W«aeto.  The  Juxaf  waa  10  dskrv- 
Xoi,  and  the  bftidaupov,  being  the  length  of  the  hand 
from  the  whet  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  hnger. 
equalled  1 1  6d\rvh».  Pollux  (lib.  2),  from  whom  the 
previous  definition*  have  been  derived,  inform*  no  that 
TTvyjiTf^^ia  oaKTVMt,  was  me  distance  irom  ine  eirww 
to  the  extremity  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  middle 
finger,  while  that  reckoned  to  the  extremity  of  its  first 
phalanx  waa  irtryw*=90  i6*rvXot,  and  that  wf  r^r=24 
AimvXoi,  was  the  cubit,  or  the  distance  from  the  el- 
bow to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  finger.  Tho  irfrwr 
then  contained  1 4  irdotf .  The  faua  wa*  2y  tro<5rf,  and 
thus  corresponded  to  the  pes  sestertius  of  the  Romans. 
It  was  employed  by  the  people  at  large  as  tho  una 
of  distance,  whence  pnuanvrol  mean  mei»ur*re  of 
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'Opyvta,  or  fathom,  from  opiyu,  "  to  extend,"  i  of  born  ;  and  upoopcic,  from  uft^i^opeve,  receiving  its 
m  the  distance  from  the  hands,  when  the  arms  are  name  from  the  two  handles  by  which  it  waa  carried, 
raised  and  extended,  measured  along  the  breast,  and  Another  synonymewis  orauviov  (" Ktpafuov  rov  ots*Jt 
equals  6  wodec ;  hence  it  baa  received  from  Herodo-  f/  (tdaroc  orafiviov"  Hesychius.)  From  the  versca  oj 
lua  the  epithets  rerpairnxyc  and  l^a-oiirj^.  The  Rhemnius  Fanniua,  m 
measure  from  which  the  Romans  rirobably  borrowed  ,«  a..-         .  «  .         , . 

ft*  decempeda  wm  Uaiva  or  JEmgZ.19  n66e{i  P""™  *"n<U  est  amphora  nobis 

mx  of  tba7c«M«Htad  the  'A^Tv^ch,  together     5fUcWl"'  ^/'^"^^^aa^" 
with  the  n\t£,xv—\00  wodtc,  and  the  KuXapof,  waa  it  appeara  that  the  fitrpijrt]^=\\  amphora— 8  gaila.,  2 
aaed  principally  in  the  measurement  of  landa.    The  qta.,  0.46  pts.   It  contained  1 2 ^ovc,  72  ^arai,  and  144 
moat  ancient  itinerary  measure  of  the  Greeks  was  the  norvXat ;  and,  by  comparing  the  Roman  and  Greek  ca- 
oruiiov,  which  appeara  to  have  had  a  very  rude  on    pacioua  meaaurea,  we  will  perceive  that  the  jovc  corre- 
in.    It  is  aaid  to  have  been  the  invention  of  Hercu-  aponded  in  value  to  the  eongius,  {carve  to  scxlanus,  and 
a,  whose  athletic  oxertion  it  exhibited,  aince  it  com-  kotv^ji  to  hemma..    Certain  festivals  at  Alhena  were 
prebended  the  distance  which  he  waa  able  to  ran  with-  called  jo^c.  because,  according  to  Suidaa,  every  man  had 
out  taking  breath.    Iaidorua  informs  us  that  it  took  ajoufof  wine  given  him,  and,  aa  Athenseua  declares 
its  name  from  lornfu,  "  to  stand,"  and  assigns  aa  a  because  Demopuobn,  king  of  Athens,  offered  a  aweet- 
rcason,  "quod  in  fine  rcsjnr asset  simulqut  stetisset."  cake,  and  Dionysiua  the  tyrant  a  crown  of  gold,  as  a  prizo 
It  waa  established  aa  the  measure  of  the  length  of  the  to  the  first  person  who  drank  a  xuiC  of  wine.  Kon/As 
aiXot,  or  foot-course,  at  the  Olympic  games;  and  from  derived  ita  name  from  ita  cavity,  and  Galen  mentions, 
the  respect  in  which  these  exercises  were  held,  it  be-  that  the  norvXij  and  hemina  were  applied  by  the  ancient 
came  an  itinerary  measure.    Thia  diatance,  the  hero  physicians  to  the  aame  use  with  the  modern  graduated 
who  instituted  it  measured  by  the  length  of  his  foot,  glaaaes  of  our  apothecaries,  being  vessels  of  born,  of 
which  h/*  found  equal  to  one  six  hundredth  part  of  the  rectangular  or  cylindrical  ahape,  divided  on  the  out- 
course     Censorinus  and  M.  Goaaellin  have  endeav-   aide,  by  meana  of  lines,  into  12  parte,  which  they 
oured  to  show  that  there  were  different  atadia  em-  called  ounces  of  measure  (ovyyiai  fierpixai),  and  cor- 
ployed  among  the  Greeks,  but  their  remarks  hare  responded  to  a  certain  number  of  ouncea  by  weight 
been  completely  refuted  by  Wurm.    'Imrtxdv,  or  the  {ovyyiai  oraBfuicai).    Now  the  hemma,  being  fa  of 
diatance  a  horse  could  run,  '•  tub  uno  spiritu,"  equals  4   the  amphora,  weighed,  when  filled  with  wine,  10  un- 
arddta,  and  AoAijoc  has  been  variously  assumed  aa  6,   ct«,  so  that  the  account  of  Galen  ia  involved  in  doubt, 
7,  8,  and  oven  24  erddia,  but  more  correctly  as  12.   inasmuch  aa  the  ounce  by  measure  was  hence  I  >| 
Those  linear  meaaurea  which  were  known  to  the   that  by  weight.    Tn-aprov,  b^Ca^ov,  and  Kvador  were 
Greeks  by  their  intercourse  with  other  nations,  were  respectively  equal  to  the  quartarius,  acetabulum  and 
Mdtov,  or  the  Roman  mile=8  oruSia ;  llapaouy-  \  cyalhus  of  the  Romsns.    The  remaining  meaaurea  are 

*°YX1>  rtvorpnv,  xvpi,  ,n<*  KOxTuoptov,  concerning 
whicb  authors  are  slightly  at  variance.  Cleopatra 
makes  a  greater  and  leas  noyxn,  the  greater  being  the 
same  with  the  b{v6a^ov,  the  leaa  J  *vo0oc  ;  while  Pliny 
(12,  25)  makes  the  nbyxv  a  determinate  measure. 
Mvorpov  or  /tvorXov  waa  borrowed,  aa  ita  name  im- 
ports, from  the  shell  of  the  sea-mouse,  and  was  of  two 


yj7f=30  o-radia,  according  to  Herodotus  (2,  6)  and 
Xenophon  (A nab.,  6,  7),  though  Strabo  makes  it,  in 
different  places,  40  and  60  orudia  ;  and  Z^oivor,  an 
Egyptian  measure,  whose  value  is  differently  asaigned 
to  be  60,  40,  and  32  orudux. 

$  8.   D  kT  K  KM  I  NATION   QV  TUB  GREEK  POOT. 


There  are  two  methods  of  investigating  the  value  of  kinds  :  the  less  and  more  common  being  *  nvadoc,  the 
the  iroiJr  proposed  to  us :  the  first  consists  in  its  de-  |  cf  the  K0Tt\n. 


termination  by  its  ratio  to  the  Roman  foot ;  the  sec- 
ond, by  means  of  the  public  edifices  of  the  Greeks 
which  are  yet  standing. 

1.  All  authors  agree  that  the  ratio  subsisting  be- 
tween the  Roman  and  Greek  foot  is  24  :  26,  aa  might 
also  be  inferred  from  the  value  the  Greeks  assigned 
to  fiiXiov,  which  we  have  mentioned  was  8  orudia= 


Xriftn,  derived  also  from 
aome  shellfish,  wss  divided  into  the  greater  or  rjatic, 
=fV  KOTv^n  ;  and  the  less,  or  that  uaed  by  physi- 
cians, =fa  kotv?jj.    Kox^uuptov  was  equal  to  \ 

xwn- 

2.  For  things  dry. — The  largest  measure  employed 
in  the  measurement  of  grain  waa  Mtotyvof=6  modii. 
Its  divisions  were  rp<roc,  Iktoc,  and  jfUtsiw ;  and 


4800  ir6(5ff^5OO0  pedes.    Now  the  Roman  foot  bav-  i 

ing  been  determined- 97076  ft.,  the  value  of  the  "  COn!?'n     i**0""*??  "°  lhtt  lhe  equalled 
>d  is  1  011 1812  ft  KorvAai.    I  he  remaiutng  measures  were  the  same 

with  the  liquid  measures.   (See  Tab.  XVI.  and  XVII.) 

$11.    GRECIAN  WHO  UTS. 

The  unit  of  weight  waa  ipaxfti)  or  drachm— f>  66o- 
7.oi.    'OboXoe  equalled,  according  to  Pollux,  8  .fa/Uo/, 

The  mean  of  these  two  value.  Is  1.011999  ft.   We  I  J^A*         - °?  ^feSS  T^™ : 


Greek  foot  hence  deduced 

2.  Mr.  Stuart,  who  examined  the  temples  remain 
mg  at  Athena,  found  the  average  ratio  of  the  Greek 
to  the  Roman  foot  to  be  25.04  :  24.    (Quarterly  Re- 
view, No.  10,  p.  280.)    The  Greek  foot  would  hence 
=1.0128168  ft. 


the  bCoJoe,  the  physicians  employed  some  smaller, 

$  9   Grecian  measures  of  kxtknt.  Kepdrtov,  equal  to  the  ailiqua  of  the  Romans, 

Hie  un*'.  of  extent  waa  'kpovpa,  being  a  square  =5tJt  unci'.  »nd  eirdptov,  or  grain,  =$  ailiqua. 

whose  side  i-j  50  rrbiee  ;  it  wss  divided  into  sixths  and  The  multiplea  of  the  pondenl  uait,  or  the  weights 

twelftha,  respectively  called  fa-rot  and  iifutKToi.    The  Rrcatcr  <bsn  the  ipoxp-n,  were  the  fwa  or  mine— 100, 

wXedpov  contained  4  upovpat,  and  is  the  messure  and  T"^o>^o»=6000  dpaxpaL    From  libra,  the  later 

■oat  frequently  mentioned  in  the  superficial  measure-  Greek*  derived  their  iirpa,  which,  in  imitation  of  th» 

merits  of  landa.    The  valuea  and  relations  of  the  oth-  K°mans.  they  divided  into  12  vbyytat ;  the  TaXavrov 

are  exhibited  in  Table  XV.  ^'"g.  according  bo.  Li*y  (38,  38),  80  librsa,  the  li- 

4  10.  Grecian  «A.c...  or  c  a  pac  it  v.  l^™!^^,       ,he  *T?=*  KJ™=«7327 

....  K«- ;  which  result  differs  very  little  from  that  aasigned 

I.  tor  Ltouids.—The  greatest  liquid  measure  waa  by  Wurm.    Considering  that  a  more  correct  value  of 

UrrpnTvc,  which  waa  also  called  ku6oc,  from  *aJ«v,  the  ipaxp-h  might  be  obtained  from  the  coins  ex  ant. 
Ht7  eontain  ;   Kepufiton  probably  from  its  being  made  |  he  baa  followed  tho  delermion-  us  of  Le£nmr»  aaO 
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•Humcd  it=82}  Par.  grs  =^67.3349  grs.  The  value* 
of  the  remaining  weights  are  easily  calculated,  and 
nay  be  teen  in  Table*  XVIII.  and  XIX. 

6.  19.  61ECI1N  coin*. 

It  i*  a  natter  of  doubt  when  the  Greek*  commenced 
the  coinage  of  metallic  ore*.  The  Osonian  marble* 
render  it  apparent  that  PhtJo,  king  of  the  Argives, 
about  700  B.C.  atruck  some  eilver  piece*,  and  there 
ret  remain  many  Macedonian  coina  purporting  to  be 
atruck  five  centuries  B.C.  Of  all  the  Greek  cities, 
Athens  waa  most  celebrated  for  the  fineness  of  her  sil- 
ver, snd  the  justness  of  its  weight ;  and  Xenopbon 
mentions,  that  wherever  Attic  silver  was  carried,  it 
sold  to  advantage.  Indeed,  their  money  deserves  our 
particular  attention,  aince  we  have  unexceptionable 
evidence  of  its  standard  weight,  and  aince  it  furnishes 
us  with  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  moneys  of 
the  other  Greek  cities.  Copper  was  not  coined  till 
the  26th  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  Callias 
was  a  scccii  time  arcbon.  It  was  soon  after  publicly 
cried  down  by  a  proclamation,  which  declared  silver 
the  lawful  money  of  Athens ;  it,  however,  wss  shortly 
after  again  introduced.  The  common  opinion,  that 
the  Athenians  coined  gold,  is  considered  by  some  to 
be  without  sufficient  authority.  That  they  had  no 
gold  coin  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopotinesisn  war, 
appears  from  the  account  given  by  Pliny  of  the  treas- 
on! amassed  "in  the  Acropolis,  which  consisted  of  sil- 
ver in  coin,  and  gold  and  silver  in  bullion.  A  thenars 
.ells  us  that  gold  waa  very  spsringly  circulated  in 
Greece,  until  the  Pbocisns  despoiled  and  plundered 
the  temple  at  Delphi.  But  the  gold-mines  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Philippi  were  so  improved  by  Philip 
of  Macedon  as  to  yield  1000  talents  yearly,  from 
which  were  struck  the  Philippics.  When  Greece  be- 
came subject  to  the  Romans,  the  standard  of  the  con- 
querors was  introduced,  and  there  remain  some  gold 
coins  which  were  struck  subsequently  to  thia  event, 
•f  the  weight  of  the  aureus ;  one  of  these  i*  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  which,  though  a  little  worn, 
bears  the  evidence  of  elegant  workmanship :  its  im- 
press on  one  side  is  the  head  of  Minerva,  and  on  the 
other  an  owl  and  oil-bottle,  with  the  inscription  A9H, 
XH,  the  last  two  letters  being  placed  under  the  oil- 
bottle.  The  Peraian  daric  seems  to  have  been  the 
gold  coin  best  known  at  Athena  when  in  her  lofty  stale 
of  independence,  and  waa  called  era-rip,  probably  be- 
cause  it  was  originally  the  standard  by  which  the 
ipaXfti)  was  adjusted  ;  and  subsequently  the  Philippics 
were  slandardcd  by  means  of  the  daric  or  the  drachma. 
The  Greeks  counted  by  meana  of  raXavra,  uvai,  rtr- 
pudpaxfM,  and  dpaxpai,  and  their  method  ol  standard- 
ing  excelled  the  Roman  in  point  of  ease  and  conve- 
nience, aince  their  eoins  were  weights  also. 

The  brazen  coina  were  XaX*ot/c=g  oeoAor ;  and 
Xeirrov=\  XaXtoif.  The  MoAor  was  so  called,  be- 
cause, previously  to  the  introduction  of  coined  mon- 
ey, it  waa  in  the  form  of  a  amall  spit.  The  ailvcr 
eoins  referring  to  the  o6oX6<;  are,  rtrpd6oXovt  rpi66o- 
Aov,  6i66o?.ov,  ijfiiofjv'/.iov,  and  dijraAxov ;  but  those 
are  most  celebrated  which  refer  to  the  Spax/ii,  viz., 
Sidpaxftov,  Tpi&paxpov,  rrrpddpej/wv.  Rome  de  ITsle 
mentions  a  Greek  coin  of  silver,  =1 1  dpaxjiat,  and 
Plato  and  Julioa  Po'lux  speak  of  the  wtvniKovTuipax' 


fiov,  which,  were  it  a  coin,  most  have  been  very  tarjra 
bpaxfiT]  quasi  dpayfii],  ia  interpreted  a  handtul  oil 
o^o/of,  which  were  equal  to  it  in  value  ;  it*  waa  em 
ployed  in  the  computations  of  the  Greeks,  as  the  see- 
tertios  waa  by  the  Romans,  Plutarch 
many  examples.  The  Apax/irj  varied  in  T 
tries  determining  the  ru/.avrov  of  corre*[>oud.rg  vari 
stion ;  that  of  ^Egins  was  called  itaxei**  suice  i 
equslled  1|  Attic  drachms,  in  contradistinction  to  tbt 
Attic,  called  Aeirrr/. 

There  is  mention  made  of  the  0ovr,  a  coin  so  cailee 
from  the  stamp  of  an  ox  with  which  it  waa  ur>[<rc*&cd. 
reputed  equal  to  the  &itSpa\ji<n>f  and  coined  of  goiu 
and  silver.  This  waa  perhaps  one  of  the  most  ancient 
Greek  coina,  being  known  to  Homer,  if  we  credit  the 
testimony  of  Julius  Pollux,  and  to  it  that  immortal 
bard  ia  supposed  to  allude  whe  n  be  sings  of  Glaucui 
changing  his  golden  armour,  worth  100  »3drr,  for  lbs 
brszen  one  of  Diumedc.  The  rerpudfxixuw.  or  ti'.vti 
ararrif),  appears  to  have  been  the  coin  most  generally 
in  uae  among  the  Greeks.  Livy  informs  us,  that  be- 
tween the  years  6G4  and  66S  A.U.C.  there  were 
brought  to  Rome  by  M.  Fulvius  118,000,  by  M.  Acd- 
iua  113,000,  by  L.  A.  Regillua  34,700,  and  by  Sctpio 
Aaiaticus  23,400  rrr/xidpe^pa.  So  many  spec  miens 
of  them  remsin,  that  they  are  to  be  found  a*  the  /.res- 
ent day  in  almost  every  collection.  Letrmne  having 
accurately  examined  600  of  them,  and  arranged  ihttn 
sccording  to  the  centuries  in  which  they  were  struck, 
deduced  the  mean  weight  of  the  old  Attic  dpc\u.j,. 
coined  two  centuries  and  more  B.C.,  =A2\  Par 
grs  =67  3349  grs. ;  and  its  purity  being  .97,  its  value 
is  9d.  2.85  far ,  or  17  eta.  5.93  mills  Federal  curren- 
cy. The  latter  Attic  bpajui)  waa  also  found=77j 
Par.  grs. =63.236  grs.  ;  and  its  value  thereby  deter- 
mined ia  9d.  0.487  far.,  or  16  eta  5  22  mills.  Th« 
Xpv9o€f,  or  golden  0Torr/p,  weighed  '2.  r-nd  was  val- 
ued at  90  ipaxiuu ;  golden  piece*  were  coined  ol 
double  and  half  ii*  weight;  and  though  no  Attic  stater* 
remain  at  the  present  day,  there  have  been  preserved 
some  daric*  and  Philippics,  whose  purity  is  very  re- 
markable, being  979  The  ratio  of  gold  and  silver 
varied  at  different  periods.  Herodotus  estimates  it  e* 
18  to  1  ;  in  the  dialogue  of  Hipoarcbus,  commonly  as 
cribed  to  Plato,  it  is  12  to  1 ;  and  Lystas,  the  orator, 
sssumcs  it  as  10  to  1,  which  last  ratio  was  preserved 
without  alteration. 

The  Mina  (Mvd),  according  to  Plutarch,  equalled  76 
6paxftai,  till  the  time  of  Solon,  who  made  it  contain 
100.  The  Attic  talent  of  ailvcr  equslled  60  mina : 
that  of  vEgina,  which  was  current  at  Conntb.  was 
100  ;  and  the  Attic  talent  of  gold  was  600  mina*.  sc 
cording  to  the  proportion  of  gold  and  silver  just  pre- 
mised. For  the  value*  of  ihe  different  coins,  see  Ta- 
bles XX.  and  XXI. 


Nora.— The  method  of  calculating  the  t»!uc  of  the  old  AUV 
drachm  la  ss  follow*  :  Its  weight  being  07.3349  mim-prund  irrs- 
orOT.3«)3l  Trough  ton's  grs  ,  snd  its  purity  being  .97,  it  osorainr 
69  3148  ml.  pd.  grs.,  or  G4J422  Tr.  grs.  of  pare  silver.  .Vow 
371.23  tm.  r*l  crs.  of  pore  silver  being  coined  into  100  en  .  ma4 
Jjtw  Tr.  grs.  of  pure  salver  being  coined  Into  TtN.  (ses  PYes 
Adams's  Keport),  (he  value  of  the  old  Ailie  drachm  s  two**  de 
termined  In  (be  Federal  and  Sterling  cvrrswesss.  la  a  suwila. 
manner,  lbs  values  of  fee  let 
bsve  been  calculated 
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'Opyvta,  or  fathom,  from  opiyu,  "  to  extend,"  i  of  born  ;  and  upoopcic,  from  uft^i^opeve,  receiving  its 
m  the  distance  from  the  hands,  when  the  arms  are  name  from  the  two  handles  by  which  it  waa  carried, 
raised  and  extended,  measured  along  the  breast,  and  Another  synonymewis  orauviov  (" Ktpafuov  rov  ots*Jt 
equals  6  wodec ;  hence  it  baa  received  from  Herodo-  f/  (tdaroc  orafiviov"  Hesychius.)  From  the  versca  oj 
lua  the  epithets  rerpairnxyc  and  l^a-oiirj^.  The  Rhemnius  Fanniua,  m 
measure  from  which  the  Romans  rirobably  borrowed  ,«  a..-         .  «  .         , . 

ft*  decempeda  wm  Uaiva  or  JEmgZ.19  n66e{i  P""™  *"n<U  est  amphora  nobis 

mx  of  tba7c«M«Htad  the  'A^Tv^ch,  together     5fUcWl"'  ^/'^"^^^aa^" 
with  the  n\t£,xv—\00  wodtc,  and  the  KuXapof,  waa  it  appeara  that  the  fitrpijrt]^=\\  amphora— 8  gaila.,  2 
aaed  principally  in  the  measurement  of  landa.    The  qta.,  0.46  pts.   It  contained  1 2 ^ovc,  72  ^arai,  and  144 
moat  ancient  itinerary  measure  of  the  Greeks  was  the  norvXat ;  and,  by  comparing  the  Roman  and  Greek  ca- 
oruiiov,  which  appeara  to  have  had  a  very  rude  on    pacioua  meaaurea,  we  will  perceive  that  the  jovc  corre- 
in.    It  is  aaid  to  have  been  the  invention  of  Hercu-  aponded  in  value  to  the  eongius,  {carve  to  scxlanus,  and 
a,  whose  athletic  oxertion  it  exhibited,  aince  it  com-  kotv^ji  to  hemma..    Certain  festivals  at  Alhena  were 
prebended  the  distance  which  he  waa  able  to  ran  with-  called  jo^c.  because,  according  to  Suidaa,  every  man  had 
out  taking  breath.    Iaidorua  informs  us  that  it  took  ajoufof  wine  given  him,  and,  aa  Athenseua  declares 
its  name  from  lornfu,  "  to  stand,"  and  assigns  aa  a  because  Demopuobn,  king  of  Athens,  offered  a  aweet- 
rcason,  "quod  in  fine  rcsjnr asset  simulqut  stetisset."  cake,  and  Dionysiua  the  tyrant  a  crown  of  gold,  as  a  prizo 
It  waa  established  aa  the  measure  of  the  length  of  the  to  the  first  person  who  drank  a  xuiC  of  wine.  Kon/As 
aiXot,  or  foot-course,  at  the  Olympic  games;  and  from  derived  ita  name  from  ita  cavity,  and  Galen  mentions, 
the  respect  in  which  these  exercises  were  held,  it  be-  that  the  norvXij  and  hemina  were  applied  by  the  ancient 
came  an  itinerary  measure.    Thia  diatance,  the  hero  physicians  to  the  aame  use  with  the  modern  graduated 
who  instituted  it  measured  by  the  length  of  his  foot,  glaaaes  of  our  apothecaries,  being  vessels  of  born,  of 
which  h/*  found  equal  to  one  six  hundredth  part  of  the  rectangular  or  cylindrical  ahape,  divided  on  the  out- 
course     Censorinus  and  M.  Goaaellin  have  endeav-   aide,  by  meana  of  lines,  into  12  parte,  which  they 
oured  to  show  that  there  were  different  atadia  em-  called  ounces  of  measure  (ovyyiai  fierpixai),  and  cor- 
ployed  among  the  Greeks,  but  their  remarks  hare  responded  to  a  certain  number  of  ouncea  by  weight 
been  completely  refuted  by  Wurm.    'Imrtxdv,  or  the  {ovyyiai  oraBfuicai).    Now  the  hemma,  being  fa  of 
diatance  a  horse  could  run,  '•  tub  uno  spiritu,"  equals  4   the  amphora,  weighed,  when  filled  with  wine,  10  un- 
arddta,  and  AoAijoc  has  been  variously  assumed  aa  6,   ct«,  so  that  the  account  of  Galen  ia  involved  in  doubt, 
7,  8,  and  oven  24  erddia,  but  more  correctly  as  12.   inasmuch  aa  the  ounce  by  measure  was  hence  I  >| 
Those  linear  meaaurea  which  were  known  to  the   that  by  weight.    Tn-aprov,  b^Ca^ov,  and  Kvador  were 
Greeks  by  their  intercourse  with  other  nations,  were  respectively  equal  to  the  quartarius,  acetabulum  and 
Mdtov,  or  the  Roman  mile=8  oruSia ;  llapaouy-  \  cyalhus  of  the  Romsns.    The  remaining  meaaurea  are 

*°YX1>  rtvorpnv,  xvpi,  ,n<*  KOxTuoptov,  concerning 
whicb  authors  are  slightly  at  variance.  Cleopatra 
makes  a  greater  and  leas  noyxn,  the  greater  being  the 
same  with  the  b{v6a^ov,  the  leaa  J  *vo0oc  ;  while  Pliny 
(12,  25)  makes  the  nbyxv  a  determinate  measure. 
Mvorpov  or  /tvorXov  waa  borrowed,  aa  ita  name  im- 
ports, from  the  shell  of  the  sea-mouse,  and  was  of  two 


yj7f=30  o-radia,  according  to  Herodotus  (2,  6)  and 
Xenophon  (A nab.,  6,  7),  though  Strabo  makes  it,  in 
different  places,  40  and  60  orudia  ;  and  Z^oivor,  an 
Egyptian  measure,  whose  value  is  differently  asaigned 
to  be  60,  40,  and  32  orudux. 

$  8.   D  kT  K  KM  I  NATION   QV  TUB  GREEK  POOT. 


There  are  two  methods  of  investigating  the  value  of  kinds  :  the  less  and  more  common  being  *  nvadoc,  the 
the  iroiJr  proposed  to  us :  the  first  consists  in  its  de-  |  cf  the  K0Tt\n. 


termination  by  its  ratio  to  the  Roman  foot ;  the  sec- 
ond, by  means  of  the  public  edifices  of  the  Greeks 
which  are  yet  standing. 

1.  All  authors  agree  that  the  ratio  subsisting  be- 
tween the  Roman  and  Greek  foot  is  24  :  26,  aa  might 
also  be  inferred  from  the  value  the  Greeks  assigned 
to  fiiXiov,  which  we  have  mentioned  was  8  orudia= 


Xriftn,  derived  also  from 
aome  shellfish,  wss  divided  into  the  greater  or  rjatic, 
=fV  KOTv^n  ;  and  the  less,  or  that  uaed  by  physi- 
cians, =fa  kotv?jj.    Kox^uuptov  was  equal  to  \ 

xwn- 

2.  For  things  dry. — The  largest  measure  employed 
in  the  measurement  of  grain  waa  Mtotyvof=6  modii. 
Its  divisions  were  rp<roc,  Iktoc,  and  jfUtsiw ;  and 


4800  ir6(5ff^5OO0  pedes.    Now  the  Roman  foot  bav-  i 

ing  been  determined- 97076  ft.,  the  value  of  the  "  COn!?'n     i**0""*??  "°  lhtt  lhe  equalled 
>d  is  1  011 1812  ft  KorvAai.    I  he  remaiutng  measures  were  the  same 

with  the  liquid  measures.   (See  Tab.  XVI.  and  XVII.) 

$11.    GRECIAN  WHO  UTS. 

The  unit  of  weight  waa  ipaxfti)  or  drachm— f>  66o- 
7.oi.    'OboXoe  equalled,  according  to  Pollux,  8  .fa/Uo/, 

The  mean  of  these  two  value.  Is  1.011999  ft.   We  I  J^A*         - °?  ^feSS  T^™ : 


Greek  foot  hence  deduced 

2.  Mr.  Stuart,  who  examined  the  temples  remain 
mg  at  Athena,  found  the  average  ratio  of  the  Greek 
to  the  Roman  foot  to  be  25.04  :  24.    (Quarterly  Re- 
view, No.  10,  p.  280.)    The  Greek  foot  would  hence 
=1.0128168  ft. 


the  bCoJoe,  the  physicians  employed  some  smaller, 

$  9   Grecian  measures  of  kxtknt.  Kepdrtov,  equal  to  the  ailiqua  of  the  Romans, 

Hie  un*'.  of  extent  waa  'kpovpa,  being  a  square  =5tJt  unci'.  »nd  eirdptov,  or  grain,  =$  ailiqua. 

whose  side  i-j  50  rrbiee  ;  it  wss  divided  into  sixths  and  The  multiplea  of  the  pondenl  uait,  or  the  weights 

twelftha,  respectively  called  fa-rot  and  iifutKToi.    The  Rrcatcr  <bsn  the  ipoxp-n,  were  the  fwa  or  mine— 100, 

wXedpov  contained  4  upovpat,  and  is  the  messure  and  T"^o>^o»=6000  dpaxpaL    From  libra,  the  later 

■oat  frequently  mentioned  in  the  superficial  measure-  Greek*  derived  their  iirpa,  which,  in  imitation  of  th» 

merits  of  landa.    The  valuea  and  relations  of  the  oth-  K°mans.  they  divided  into  12  vbyytat ;  the  TaXavrov 

are  exhibited  in  Table  XV.  ^'"g.  according  bo.  Li*y  (38,  38),  80  librsa,  the  li- 

4  10.  Grecian  «A.c...  or  c  a  pac  it  v.  l^™!^^,       ,he  *T?=*  KJ™=«7327 

....  K«- ;  which  result  differs  very  little  from  that  aasigned 

I.  tor  Ltouids.—The  greatest  liquid  measure  waa  by  Wurm.    Considering  that  a  more  correct  value  of 

UrrpnTvc,  which  waa  also  called  ku6oc,  from  *aJ«v,  the  ipaxp-h  might  be  obtained  from  the  coins  ex  ant. 
Ht7  eontain  ;   Kepufiton  probably  from  its  being  made  |  he  baa  followed  tho  delermion-  us  of  Le£nmr»  aaO 


ROMAN  MEASURES  OP  FXTEXT  AND  CAPACITY. 


uicia . 


10 


ii 
12 


TABLE  IV. 
II.  ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  EXTENT 
2.  Uncial  Subdivisions  of  the  Jugerum. 


Sextan*. 


2* 


3i 


4* 


6* 

6 


Triene. 


2J  U 


2J. 


Quincunx  

Semis. 


I? 


34 


8}  |  2} 


ii 


ii 


ii 


ii 


ill 


Septum... 
1}  |  Bee. 

u 


1? 


">7 


Dodrani  

Dextans  

Dccunx. 


U  1* 


ii  I  H 


l 


14 


Ijlj  |  JcGKRCM 


Rooda 

8 

Sij.  Pi. 
83  65 

16 

167  21 

24 

250.96 

33 

62  36 

1 

i 

i 

1  4«  (>*» 

1 

9 

229.67 

1 

18 

41  07 

1 

26 

124  73 

1 

34 

208  3$ 

2 

3 

19.78 

2 

11 

103  44 

S 

19 

187.09/ 

TABLE  V. 
I!.  ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  EXTENT. 
3.  Measnrts  above  the  Jugerum. 

Juperum  

2  j  Heredium  

200     100  Centura  

800  I  400      4    |  Saltua  


} 


187 

1 

0 

39 

102 

124 

2 

17 

110 

498 

1 

29 

167 

TABLE.  VI. 
III.  ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY. 
1.  For  Liquids    {Unii :  Arnpkvra=!hft  gallons.) 

LiguU*  


4 

008 

6 

U 

Acetabulum 

  4  13 

013 

12 

3 

2 

0.24 

24 

6 

4 

2 

Hem 

  16.47 

0.48 

4ft 

12 

8 

4 

2 

  32.93 

0.35 

288 

72 

48 

12 

6 

Congius ... 

2  1.70 

1152 

288 

192 

96 

•18 



24 

4 

Uraa 
- — ~"~ 

.  970.38 

2    3  0.82 

2304 

676 

384 

192 

96 

„ 

8 

2 

1680.75 

6    2  1.64 

46080 

11520 

7680 

3840 

1920 

960 

160 

40 

114   0    0  90 

•  Ij  a  eompaxtaon  or  the  Congloa  with  the  Ubra,  tbe  Ugula  will  be  flmn4  to  eotTeepood  my  marly  wltti  three  tfncftma  f  3  BP 
tauic  meuura  of  the  apothecaries. 
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TABLE  VII  — III.  ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY. 
S.  For  thing*  dry.    (Unit:  Modiu*=1  qts  ,  1  pt.) 


cub.  ft. 

cob.  Inch. 

buih. 

peck*. 

qta 

pu. 

0.69 

0.02 

4 

Cytth 

2.74 

< 

0.08 

6 

li 

I  Acetabulum 

A  IO 
*».  1  ~ 

ft  1  9 

12 

3 

2 

Quartarius 

8.23 

0.21 

24 

6 

4 

2 

16.47 

0.48 

48 

12 

8 

4 

2 

32.93 

0  95 

394 

96 

64 

32 

16 

8 

Scmimodius ....  . 

> 

263.46 

3 

1.61 

768 

192 

64 

32 

16 

2 

Modius  

526.92 

7 

1.21 

10.... 

3 

85.17 

3 

1 

4 

0.13 

100 

30 

851.69 

23 

3 

0 

1.33 

1000 

304 

1684  89 

237 

2 

6 

1.26 

TABLE  VIII  — 

IV.  ROMAN 

WEIGHTS. 

1.  (Unit: 

Libra: 

=  10  OS.,  10  dtcts 

,  9.5  gr*.  Troy  Weight.) 

• 

Troy  Wci(bL 

>  — *  v 

Avmrinpnttc  Wt. 

11*.     00.  dwll.  (TV 

lb*.    oa>  4m. 

0.11 

3 

Obolua 

0.32 

6 

2 

Scropulum . 

  17.5 

0.64 

12 

4 

2 

Scmiaextula 

  1  U.1 

1.28 

24 

8 

4 

2 

256 

36 

12 

6 

3 

li 

3.85 

48 

16 

9 

4 

2 

li 

5  13 

72 

24 

12 

6 

3 

2 

li 

Semiuncia 

7.69 

144 

48 

24 

12 

6 

4 

3 

2 

Uncia 

  17  12.8 

15.39 

172* 

576 

288 

144 

72 

48 

36 

24 

IS 

1 1  8.67 

172800 

57600 

28800 

14400 

7200 

4800 

3600 

2400 

1200 

100 

Cent.  pod.    87   7  19  17.1 

72    2  2.85 

TABLE  IX.— IV.  ROMAN  WEIGHTS. 
2.  Subdivision*  of  the  Libra. 


Troy  Wei<ht. 


lUncta 

i 

OS. 

in. 

1589 

2 

1 

14.78 

3 

2 

14.17 

j  4 

2 

3 

13  56 

6 

2* 

IS 

i* 

4 

1295 

6 

3 

2 

ii 

li 

Semis 

5 

1233 

3* 

2i 

II 

1! 

li 

6 

11.72 

/  7 

8 

4 

21 

2 

1§ 

li 

U 

7 

11.11 

1  9 

4* 

8 

2i 

1* 

U 

1$ 

ii 

Dodrana                          7  17  19  1 

8 

10  50 

10 

A 

3i 

2i 

2 

1) 

1? 

li 

Dextan*                 8  15  7.9 

9 

9.89 

11 

9% 

3} 

21 

2} 

l! 

li 

ii 

IjV  iDecunx....    9  13  20.7 

10 

9.38 

i  a  1 

*  1 

4 

3 

2? 

2 

1  3 

11 

U    1  IvVltaai  10  10  9.5 

11 

ftfT7 

Avoirdupois*  Wt. 


Google 
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ROMAN  MONEYS. 


TABLE  X  — V.  ROMAN  MONEYS. 

Unit :  Dcturiu»z=m  cent*. 
I .  The  money  referred  to  the  value  wiweb  it*  A»  and  Se.ir rt i u*  had  beiore  A.U.C.  MS 


J- 

A 

u. 

.5 

9 

M 

2 

ti 

48 

4 

2 

A  a,  Libella.  Assinondium 

t.1 

97 

8 

4 

2 

Dupondiu* 

1 

2.8 

3 

0.9 

10 

5 

•i 

14 

3 

0.5 

3 

8.7 

20 

10 

5 

ti 

2 

Quinarius,  or 

4 

1.1 

7 

7.4 

40 

20 

10 

5 

4 

2 

Denarius     

8 

2.2 

15 

4.7 

1000 

500 

250 

125 

100 

50 

25 

Aureus,  or  Sol  id  us 

17 

9 

2.3 

3 

86 

8.5 

> 

10  .... 

100  

1000 

8 
88 
889 

17 
19 
17 

11 
9 
9 

29 

1.3 
1.2 

38 
386 
3968 

68 
84 
46 

46 

62 

n 

TABLE  XI.— V.  ROMAN  MONEYS. 

1  The  money*  referred  lo  the  value  which  ihe  As  tnd  Seetenlua  hod  536-720  i  L'.C, 


■ 

d. 

far. 

• 

crs 

nulta 

09 

39 

2 

1.7 

7.7 

4 

3 

As,  Libclls,  Aasipondium 

3.4 

1 

65 

JjH 

6i 

1 

28 

3 

09 

16 

8 

4 

M 

2 

0.5 

3 

8.7 

32 

16 

8 

ti 

2 

Quinarius,  or 

4 

1.1 

7 

7.4 

64 

32 

16 

6 

4 

2 

8 

2.2 

15 

4.7 

1600 

800 

400 

125 

100 

50 

25 

Aureus,  or  Solidus 

17 

9 

3.3 

3 

86 

8.5 

7 

1 

1.7 

1 

54 

74 

100 

do  

3 

11 

2 

1.2 

15 

47 

38 

1000 

do  

35 

11 

10 

3.7 

154 

73 

8  5 

TABLE  XII— VI  THE  MEAN  WEIGHTS  AND  VALUES  OF  THE  DENARIUS  AND  AU- 
REUS, AND  THE  RATIO  OF  GOLD  TO  SILVER.  UNDER  THE  TWELVE  CL£SARS. 

MWijnot. 

AUREUS. 

ratio  or  aou> 
to  silt  a  a. 

ivriuiii. 

VAL 

it. 

wmuiir. 

tun 

t.  dr. 

eta.  anil. 

a    4.  far. 

set.  cm.  av 

59.84 

8  2  17 

15  4.7 

125  62 

17    9  2  29 

3  86  8.4 

11.9086  !  1 

58  36 

8  1.33 

15  0.9 

121  90 

17    4  1.23 

3  77  3  1 

1 1  9697  :  1 

Tiberius  

57.22 

8  0  67 

14  8.0 

1  19.43 

17   0  0.85 

3  69  8  9 

11  9766  :  1 

Caligula  

67  71 

8  0  95 

14  9  2 

118.45 

17    1  3  87 

3  73  0  7 

13.1799  :  1 

56  77 

8  041 

14  6.8 

118.53 

16  10  8.41 

3  66  9.7 

11.9726  ;  1 

53.98 

7  2  82 

13  9  6 

114.43 

16    0  2  62 

3  48  9.6 

11.8727  :  1 

Galba  

52  30 

7  1  87 

13  5  2 

11288 

15    6  2  63 

3  38  0.9 

11.5824  :  1 

Otho  

51.48 

7  1.40 

13  3  1 

112.14 

15    3  2  93 

3  32  7.9 

113497  :  1 

Vilellius  

61  97 

7  1  68 

13  4  4 

112.67 

15    5  1.95 

3  35  9  7 

115314  :  1 

52.01 

7  1.70 

13  4.5 

112  66 

15    5  2  53 

3  36  2.4 

11.6133  :  1 

Titus  

51.72 

7  1  54 

13  3.8 

112  55 

15    4  2  44 

3  34  3  9 

11.4967  :  1 

Domttian  

63  W 

7  1  87 

13  5  2 

1 12  75 

15    6  2  63 

3  38  0.9 

11.3015  :  ) 
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TABLE  XIII. 
I.  GRECIAN  MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 
1.  Small  Measures.    (Unit :  Tlo€c=zl. 01  feet.) 


11 
12 


16 
18 
SO 
24 


11 

4 
8 
10 


KdvfoAof   

HaXaicrrij,  ancient  Mtpov... 
At*cif,  or  HfuinSiov . 


5* 


2* 


9 
10 
12 


4 

_44_ 
5 
6 


^4  !  AiXdc 


n 


'1 


2i 


-11 
if 


'Op066<jpov  

1^  £ir<fa/<J}. 


11 

2 


Hvyuv . 


1* 


Foct. 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1.52 
3  03 
6.07 
7.69 
8.34 
9.10 
0.14 
1  65 
0.17 
6.21 


TABLE  XIV. 
I.  GRECIAN  MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 
2.  Great  Measures.    (Unit:  Zrd<J«7v=607 feet  ) 


Hove. 


2* 

6 

"hT 

4 

i| 

beadirove:,  'I 

iaalva 

VOX* 

60 

24 

10 

6 

'Afifia 

100 

40 

161 

10 

U 

600 

240 

100 

60 

10 

6 

1200 

480 

200 

120 

20 

12 

2 

2400 

960 

400 

240 

40 

24 

4 

2 

7200 

2880 

1200 

720 

120 

72 

12 

6 

3 

Milw.  TJ. 

foi 

2.63 

2 

6.07 

3 

1.11 

20, 

0.69 

34 

2.15 

202 

0.88 

404 

0.78 

809 

0.50 

1  667 

151 

TABLE  XV. 
II.  GRECIAN  MEASURES  OF  EXTENT. 
(Unit:  T\XiBpov=\  acre.) 


36 


'I  . 


100 


833 J 
1666? 


I'm 


10000 


23  T74. 


46  j\ 


695 


277^ 


8  X 


F'£ai>6Sr)c  

'Aftcuva....  

'H/i/e/crof 
2  *E*TOf. 


8} 


16? 


25 


100 


12 


6 


'Apovpa  

T*"|  nmpov. 

10.... 
100.... 
1000.... 


Pnehn.  8q.  F». 

1  OS 


36  83 

102.31 

3 

35.711 

6 

71  59 

9 

10?  38 

87 

157.26 

2 

1 

15 

211.88 

23 

1 

37 

208  08 

234 

3 

17 

175  07 
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KofhafHov., 

2  i  X//u)7 . 


TABLE  XVI— III.  GRECIAN  MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY. 
1.  For  Luptxd*.    (Until  UcrjnrrK^  gallon*.) 

enb.R.  rak. 


Si 

'  H 

Mvaroov   

•  5 

2i 

2 

10 

5 

4 

- 

15 

6 

3 

■ 

30 

15 

12 

6 

3 

Ti'roproi'.. 

60 

30 

24 

12 

6 

4 

2 

120 

60 

48 

24 

12 

8 

4 

2 

720 

360 

288 

144 

72 

48 

24 

12 

G 

4320 

2160 

[728 

864 

432 

144 

72 

36 

6  1  Atunp. ..... 

()640 

4320 

:H-»6 

1728 

864 

288 

-sr 

72 

12  ITjMfrpTTft 

10..  13 
100..  137 
1000..  1372 


1247.26 
375 .60  &55 
310.  8557 


3  0  60 

2  1.97 
I  l.TU 


■  v 


— 


TABLE  XVII.— III.  GRECIAN'  MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY. 
2.  For  iktngs  dry.    {Unit:   Mic3</<v<JC-—  I J  kuhelt.) 


■lAi'lf'l  IV  

XrrrtW. 


10 


15 


60 


120 


210 

9G0 


1920 


3810 

l  ir.2d 


6 
12 
24 


on 

192 
3«4 

I  152 


•Ofv!5«*f.-v. 


16 


K«rr?.i7  


64  I  16 


12S 


256 


32 
64 


70S  .  192 


2  Xcivi-. 


.  *      I  18  47 


1  «>f 


S 


.07* 


32  93  » 


65.86 


16 


32 


H/ii'f*rov. 


2  |  *E«70f. 


16  j     4  I    2    |  Tpmic. 


96  !  •  49  |    12  ,     6        3    |  MtJ(//vof. 

10.. 


526  92 
1059.63 
1  1433.5 


3  1.61 
7  l.tl 

♦ 

I  7  0  43 

1  I  5  1 » 


18    511.    l    14  I  0  0.8 
100...     182  1654.    1  142  5  3  $ 


336 


( epton  (Atirnv) 
7 
28 
56 
112 


TABLE  XVIII— IV.  GRECIAN  WEIGHTS. 
1.  Wcightt  below  the  Drachm.   (Unit:  Apo;tp*=fi7 fr».) 


Trey  Wrifbt. 


Chalcos  (Xa?.Ko\>{)  

Half  Obolut  (HfuofaZiov) . 


16 


IS 


2 


12 


Obolut  (  OioMc)  

2  Diobolas  (bto66Xov) . . . . 
6    j   3   [Dhachu  (ApaAy?). 


(K2 

0O07 

14 

0  05 

5.6 

021 

11.2 

•  0  41 

22.4 

082 

19.3 

146 
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TABLE  XIII. 
I.  GRECIAN  MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 
1.  Small  Measures.    (Unit :  Tlo€c=zl. 01  feet.) 


11 
12 


16 
18 
SO 
24 


11 

4 
8 
10 


KdvfoAof   

HaXaicrrij,  ancient  Mtpov... 
At*cif,  or  HfuinSiov . 


5* 


2* 


9 
10 
12 


4 

_44_ 
5 
6 


^4  !  AiXdc 


n 


'1 


2i 


-11 
if 


'Op066<jpov  

1^  £ir<fa/<J}. 


11 

2 


Hvyuv . 


1* 


Foct. 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1.52 
3  03 
6.07 
7.69 
8.34 
9.10 
0.14 
1  65 
0.17 
6.21 


TABLE  XIV. 
I.  GRECIAN  MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 
2.  Great  Measures.    (Unit:  Zrd<J«7v=607 feet  ) 


Hove. 


2* 

6 

"hT 

4 

i| 

beadirove:,  'I 

iaalva 

VOX* 

60 

24 

10 

6 

'Afifia 

100 

40 

161 

10 

U 

600 

240 

100 

60 

10 

6 

1200 

480 

200 

120 

20 

12 

2 

2400 

960 

400 

240 

40 

24 

4 

2 

7200 

2880 

1200 

720 

120 

72 

12 

6 

3 

Milw.  TJ. 

foi 

2.63 

2 

6.07 

3 

1.11 

20, 

0.69 

34 

2.15 

202 

0.88 

404 

0.78 

809 

0.50 

1  667 

151 

TABLE  XV. 
II.  GRECIAN  MEASURES  OF  EXTENT. 
(Unit:  T\XiBpov=\  acre.) 


36 


'I  . 


100 


833 J 
1666? 


I'm 


10000 


23  T74. 


46  j\ 


695 


277^ 


8  X 


F'£ai>6Sr)c  

'Aftcuva....  

'H/i/e/crof 
2  *E*TOf. 


8} 


16? 


25 


100 


12 


6 


'Apovpa  

T*"|  nmpov. 

10.... 
100.... 
1000.... 


Pnehn.  8q.  F». 

1  OS 


36  83 

102.31 

3 

35.711 

6 

71  59 

9 

10?  38 

87 

157.26 

2 

1 

15 

211.88 

23 

1 

37 

208  08 

234 

3 

17 

175  07 
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